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Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Openlnic  Day  September  aoth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEOKOE  It.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Illinois 


AT 

LAKE 
FOREST 
ILLINOIS 


College 

L 1  b  e  r  a  1  Arts ;  Coeducational 

Academy 

Preparatory  for  Boys 

Ferry  Hall 

Preparatory  and  Seminary 
Courses  for  Girls 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

ISCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
I  excelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Cook 
I  County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  including  large  chll- 
I  lren'8,insane,and  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-ir. 
Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  institutions. 
I  Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
I  Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur 
I  Ing  entire  training  Commodious  Home.  Address 
I  Supt    607  HONORB  STREET.  CHICAgO 

THE 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

149-151  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

is  desirous  of  obtaining  Christian  young  women  to 
enter  the  Training  School.  The  term  is  three  years; 
the  training  gent-ral  and  the  school  Is  affiliated  with 
the  Illinois  Tralnlne  School  For  particulars  address 
MISS  E.  C.  GLENN.  Supt.  of  NursM. 


TODD  SBniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  BO  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Bill,  'Wood«toclL,  III. 

BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Christian  household  life  and  a  thorough  '.raining  In  a 
military  home  school.  A  course  of  educational  train- 
ing equal  to  the  be' t  Secondary  and  Preparatory  course 
In  the  country.  Address  Headmaster  or  Superintend- 
ent, Bunker  Hill,  111. 


Florida 


WHY  IMPERIL  HEALTH 

of  boys  and  eirls  by  con£ncment  in  stuffy  and  superheated  school- 
rooms, and  exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS,  Florida  s  Oldest  College 

A.T    WINTER  Pa-KK. 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  bzvc  beat  iostructioD  and  care,  at  less 
cost  than  at  home?  Collcec,  Academy,  Music,  Expression,  An, 
Business — golf, tennis,  boating,  gymnasium,  athleticf.  Pres.  W.  F. 
BLACKMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     (Oberlin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin). 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Ohio 


UIESTERN 

WW    Mth  year. 


COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


OXFORD,  OHIO 


year.  Recognized  high 
rank.  Best  culture,  distinct- 
ly religious  Influence,  fine  physical  training  homelike 
living.  High -class  faculty.  Music.  Art,  Domestic 
Science.  300  acres.  President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.D:  Deac  Ma'-y  A  Sawyer.  Litt.D. 


WlBOonein 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  R*ISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEAT'ER    DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON        ;:        ::  Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWK,  President. 


New  Jersey 


Belong  to  the  Four  Hundred 

We  give  a  book  as  a  special  prize  to  the 
first  four  hundred  students  definitely 
enrolled.  We  have  courses  you  need 
to  take.  Send  for  a  Cataloo. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
MADISON  I  I  NEW  JERSEY 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan Influences.  Blxpenses reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn, 

For  Cllrls  and 
"Ifoatiip  "Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports  For 
Cataloeue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


FOR  ALL  SERVICES 


Z\  HYMN-BOOKS 

Let  us  know  your  needs. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


Peloubet^s 

Select? 


1912 

The  38th  Annual  Volume  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Commentary 
on  the 

International  Sunday 
School  Lessons 

By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D. 
and  Prof.  Amos.  R.  Wells,  A.M. 

A  scholarly,  comprehensive  and 
practical  text-took  employing  the 
most  improved  modern  principles  of 
teaching  and  study. 

For  the  busy  teacher,  it  contains 
an  exposition  of  each  lesson  in  a  nut- 
shell while  abounding  in  suggestive 
avenues  for  individual  research. 

It  is  the  recognized  and  leading 
Sunday  school  manual  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  384  pages,  cloth,  J1.25 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 


BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


OUR  BABY  FOX^ 


The  Fox  which  "caught  the  preacher"  was  not  a 

real  live  fox  but  a  Fox  Typewriter,  manufactured  by  us.  The 
preacher  lived  in  an  Illinois  town  and,  seeing  our  advertisement, 
ordered  a  typewriter  for  trial.  After  using  the  typewriter  for  a  few 
days  he  wrote  ub: 

"When  the  Fox  arrived  I  bad  no  more  idea  of  buying  it  than  I  bad  of  baying  a 
real  live  Fox  for  a  pet,  but  when  1  began  to  operate  it  I  soon  found  that  it  bad  very 
winning  ways,  and  the  longer  I  used  it  the  better  1  liiced  it  and  now — THE  FOX  HAS 
CAUGHT  TnE  PREACHER I" 

The  Preacher  says  he  was  caught  by  the  Fox  because  of  its  "very  winning 
ways."  We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  '"winning  ways"  of  this  wo:  derful 
Fox  Typewriter  with  its  light  touch  and  fiSt,  easy  action,  its  two-color  ribbon, 
tabulator,  sti.ncil  device,  card  holder,  back  space  key,  etc.,  and  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
copy  of  our  descriptive  catalog  if  you  will  send  for  it. 

The  Fox  is  "The  Minister's  Typewriter"  not  only  because  it  is  the 
highest  grade  typewriter  ever  Pu.lt  but  because  for  fifteen  years  Mr.  W.  R.  Fox, 
President  of  the  Company,  has  insisted  that  the  Fox  Typewriter  be  sent  to  any 
minister  on  free  trial  -  at  our  expense— and  be  sold  to  thjm  at  a  special  piici 
ard  on  special  terms.  He  has  done  this  because  he  is  in  sympithv  with  their 
wo  k  and  knows  that  on  the  small  salaries  paid  them  they  cannot  afford  to  put 
$100.00  into  a  typewriter.  Sign  your  name  and  address  to  the  coupon  and  mail 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you  lull  particulars. 

This  is  tlie  Fox  ihat  Caught  the  Preacher 


Date_ 


_191 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

4901-491  1  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DEAR  SIRS: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
write  me  your  special  offer  to  ministers  on  the  new  Fox  Visible  Type- 
writer, It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  signing  of  this  coopon  does 
not  in  any  way  obligate  me  to  purchase,  and  that  no  typewriter  is  to  be 
sent  me  unless  1  decide  later  to  order  one  for  free  trial. 


Denomination- 


 ^  

Around  the  Shop 

TURNING  over  new 
leaves  has  always  been 
a  popular  and  profitable 
New  Year's  occupation. 
One  new  leaf — new  to  a 
good  many  persons — would 
be  to  read  a  church  paper; 
such  a  church  paper,  for 
example,  as  The  Continent. 
Thousands  of  people  have 
only  a  vag^e  notion  of 
what  a  modern  religious 
newspaper  is,  never  having 
examined  one;  others 
haven't  looked  at  one  since 
childhood  days,  when  the 
religious  journalism  of  the 
day  was  a  very  diflferent 
thing  from  that  of  the  pres- 
ent. We  want  a  whole  lot  of 
these  people  to  read  The 
Continent  — to  read  it  long 
enough  and  regularly 
enough  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do;  to  learn  what  the 
church  is  doing. 

The  average  church  mem- 
ber or  church  attendant  is 
frequently  woefully  mis- 
informed as  to  the  great 
religious  movements  and 
the  strong  spiritual  cur- 
rents which  are  making  and 
changing  present-day  his- 
tory. The  secular  press  is 
too  often  superficial,  too 
afraid  of  antagonizing  this, 
that  or  the  other  faction. 


The  Continent 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 
Continulnf  The  Interior  (Established  1870)  indTHE  Westminster  (Esublished  1904) 


TheMcCormick  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

Ohio  BnildiDK,  509  S.  Wabaab  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK,  Presbyterian  Building  PHILADELPHIA,  Witberspoon  BuUdInf 


Sabscrlptlon  Terms— The  subscription  price  of  The  Continbnt  Is 
12  60  per  year  payable  In  advance. 

Poatage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone.  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico. For  Canada,  50  cents  should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  $1.10  should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on  Chicago  or  New  York,  Express 
or  P.  O.  mone.v  orders  payable  to  The  Continbnt.  If  personal  check  is 
sent,  10  cents  must  be  added  for  collection.  Within  two  weeks  the  date 
following  name  on  "yellow  label"  will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month 
subscription  has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  is  given  unles»  stamp  Is  sent. 

Change  of  Address— Kindly  send  us  both  old  and  new  address  a  week 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

Dlscontlnnances— No  subscription  Is  dropped  without  a  definite  re- 
quest from  the  subscriber;  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  he  wishes  to 
continue. 

Hanaacrlpts- The  Continent  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  damage 
or  loss  In  the  case  of  manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration.  A  copy  of 
each  article  should  be  retained  by  the  writer. 

AdTertlalngr  rates  on  application. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6,  1910,  at  the  poet  ol&ce  at 
Chicago.  111.,  under  the  act  of  March  8.  1879. 
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to  print  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

This  simply  leads  up  to 
the  remark  that  a  broad- 
minded,  well  informed 
Christian  who  wants  to  ex- 
tend his  range  of  vision  and 
keep  it  extended  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  single  parish 
must  read  intelligently  the 
sort  of  paper  that  will 
help  him. 

If  you  are  a  regular 
reader,  will  you  not  help 
us,  by  obtaining  additional 
subscribers,  to  widen  our 
sphere  of  influence?  Rest 
assured  the  new  readers 
will  appreciate  that  which 
you  have  enjoyed,  for  191 2 
will  be  another  banner  year 
for  The  Continent. 

Some  one  said  the  other 
day  that  he  believed  his 
local  Men  and  Religion  com- 
mittee would  have  been  just 
about  50  per  cent  less  effec- 
tive if  members  of  it  hadn' t 
been  following  The  Conti- 
nent' s  notes  of  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  Next 
week  a  number  of  special 
articles  will  bring  the  move- 
ment "up  to  date."  No  man 
in  the  church  can  be  quite 
"up  to  date"  if  he  fails  to 
read  these  articles  by  Fred 
B.  Smith  and  others  and 
the  editorial  discussion  by 
Nolan  R.  Best. 


TVi^  P^tir^inl^c  f\f  F/*rfcrirfcmi/*c           ^*  Taussig 

K                  A    L  lJ[lwlUl\?d                   J_JXi«\JJIlwAlllVi^d       Published  in  October.              $4.00  net. 

*                                                                                         Third  edition  to  be  ready  January  2. 

"The  country  is  furiously  discussing  trusts,  taxation,  railroad  regulation,  banking  reform,  labor  and  wages, 
strikes,  trade  unionism,  socialism,  tariff  revision,  protection,  revenue.  We  have  to  vote  on  economic  questions, 
yet  who  knows  where  to  look  for  economic  instruction  that  is  at  once  up-to-date  and  sound  ?  We  have  the 
mathematical  economist,  the  psychological  economist,  the  social  reform  economist.  Where  is  the  common 
sense   the  sane,  progressive,  practical,  broad-minded  economist  ? 

"Professor  Taussig's  two  volumes  on  'The  Principles  of  Economics'  are  characterized  by  the  qualities 

mentioned . ' ' — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Macmillan  Company's  list  includes: — 

The  American  Commonwealth  The  Government  of  England 

New  Edition.    Thoroughly  revised.              n      lAIV/IFQ  RPVT'F     President  of  Harvard  University.      n     i    I  AWDCNrP  I  nWPI  I 
In  two  8vo  volumes.   $4.00  net.                   Dy  JAIVIHO  DI\  I  ^..Ci      intwo  volumes.    Cloth,  $4.00  net.      Uy  A.  LAVYIVElll^E.  L.U»TCL,L, 

"More  emphatically  than  ever  it  is  the  most  noteworthy  treatise                  remarkable  work  which  American  readers  even  those  who 
on  our  political  and  social  system.*'— Th*  Dial.                                     suppose  themselves  to  be  pretty  well  informed,  will  find  indispens- 
able, "wrote  M.  W.  H.  in  The  Sun,  New  York. 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in  Social  Reform  and  the  Con- 
the  United  States     ^-  ostrogorski  o* u nf  inn      By  frank  j.  goodnow 

lllC   VrilltCU  UiaiCO     Translated  by  F.  CLARKE.  $1.7Bnet.      blllUllOn                 '            Cloth,  $1  .BO  net. 

"It  adds  an  entire  province  to  the  realm  of  politital  knowledge."            "Brief  as  it  is,  a  notable  contribution  to  the  social  and  politi- 

— Independent.     cal  problems  of  the  day." 

The  Promise  of  American  Life  The  New  Democracy 

t2-00net.                                      By   HERBERT  CROLY     To  be  ready  about  January  17.        By  WALTER  E.  WEYL 

"In  the  long  list  of  political  books  his  stands  out  for  breadth  of                                            .                                 i      •  i  j 

vision,  sanity  of  judgment  and  inspiration  Few  recent  books              The  best  comprehensive  survey  of  the  general  social  and  po- 

have  been  so  vital."                                                                        litical  status  and  prospects  that  I  have  read." 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  American  Publications  of 

The  Macmillan  Company,     ::     64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

49781 1 
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ANNUAL  SALE 

Table  Linens 


X-r    frarlt  Mnrk 


During  January  we  shall  offer  a  very  attractive  collection  of  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins 
at  reduced  prices.  These  are  goods  of  our  regular  standard  quality  consisting  of  broken 
lots  and  discontinued  patterns.  Many  of  the  designs  are  as  good  as  anything  in  our 
stock  today  and  are  exceptionally  good  value  at  the  prices  offered. 

NAPKINS  (per  dozen) 

Breakfast  size,  at  $2.25,  2.50,  2.75,  3.00,  3.50,    Dinner  size,  at  $3.00,  3.50,  3.75,  4.50,  5.25,  6.00, 
4.00,  4.75,  5.50.  6.25,  6.50,  7.25,  8.00,  10.00,  12.75. 

TABLE  CLOTHS 

♦ 

2x2  yds.,  $2.25,  2.50,  2.75,  3.00,  3.50,  3.75,  4.25,    21^x21^  yds.,  $3.50,  3.75,  4.25,  4  75,  5.00,  6.00, 

5.00,  6.00,  9.50.  6.50,  8.25,9,25,  10.00,  11.50. 

2x2^yds  $2.75,  3.00,  3.25,  3.75,  4.00,  4.75,  5.75,    ^y^^-,y^  yds.,  $4.40,  5.25,  5.75,  6.00,  6.75,  7.25, 

O.ZJ,  /.SU,  O.DU.  g 

2x3  yds.,  $3.75,  4.00,  4.50,  5.50,  6.25,  7.00,  8.50,        ,  ^-5^'  9-75,  12.50,  13.50,  14.25. 

9.50,  10.00,  14.50.  2J^x3yds.,  $5.25,  6.25,  7.50,  8.25,  9.00,  1  1.75, 

2x4  yds.,  ;^6.50,  7.25,  7.50,  8.00,  9.50,  12.75.  12.50,  13.00,  17.50. 

We  also  oflFer  at  this  sale  a  very  attractive  collection  of  Towels  and  Towelings,  Blankets,  Bedspreads 
and  Quilts,  French  and  American  Lingerie  and  Corsets,  I,adies'  Outer  Garments,  Hosiery,  Neckwear,  etc. 

MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


2      JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

iJr=Jf=Jt=iJi=Jr=Jf=Jr^If=] 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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Pockel  or  Missionary  Sels  are  ol  great  convenience  to  clergymen.  Those 
shown  above  are  very  compact.  The  various  pieces  lit  one  within  another, 
taking  up  very  Htlle  room.  An  appropriate  Morocco  Case  is  lurnished  with 
each  set.  These  sets,  together  with  the  conventional  kind,  in  many  artistic 
patterns,  made  by  the  makers  o(  "1847  ROGERS  BROS."  Si/per  Plate 
that  Wears,  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  "Special  Communion 
Catalogue  80."  a  copy  ol  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  These  sets  are 
sold  by  leading  jewelers. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  meriden.  Conn. 

(International  Silver  Co..  Successor.) 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information.?  aboUt  it 

Address  C.  M.  Steffens.  D.D..  President 
Dubuque  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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Religion  Not  Immune  from  Law 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  RELIGIOUS 
LAWBREAKING. 

The  recent  sentence  of  the  Maine  fanatic  Sandford  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  the  indirect  results  of  obeying  what  he  declared  was  a 
positive  command  of  God  to  him  personally,  seems  to  require  restudy 
and  restatement  of  the  American  principle  of  religious  liberty. 

Often  it  is  said  broadly  that  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed 
throughout  the  United  States  protects  a  man  in  obeying  whatever 
his  conscience  demands. 

Yet  the  masses  of  people  acquiesce  in  the  punishment  of  such  a 
person  as  Sandford  for  manslaughter,  of  the  Mormons  for  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  and  sometimes  of  Christian  Science  parents  for 
the  neglect  of  sick  children.  That  is  probably  because  they  feel 
certain  that  the  religious  claims  behind  these  acts  are  false — 
the  alleged  command  of  God  a  fiction. 

But  that  feeling  won't  do  as  the  basis  for  regulating  religious 
liberty  in  an  enlightened  state. 

All  the  persecutions  ever  inflicted  on  heretics  by  intolerant  govern- 
ments were  grounded  in  precisely  that  same  kind  of  sentiment. 
Their  rulers  were  sure  that  God  abominated  all  new  notions  in 
religion,  and  therefore  they  took  the  straightest  way,  as  they  thought, 
to  put  an  end  to  new  notions. 

A  modern  state  trying  to  judge  what  is  or  is  not  truly  religious 
— what  God  may  or  may  not  in  fact  say  to  men — would  therefore 
be  right  back  on  the  mediaeval  ground  of  those  governments  that 
centuries  ago  conducted  courts  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  American  court  that  condemned  Sandford  to  prison  did  not 
have  to  determine  before  sentencing  him  that  he  had  committed 
perjury  in  testifying  that  God  ordered  him  to  go  sailing  around 
the  high  seas  while  his  people  aboard  ship  were  starving. 

Sandford  was  sentenced  to  prison  simply  and  wholly  because, 
whatever  God  said  to  him,  he  broke  the  American  law  when  he 
failed  to  put  into  port  and  get  enough  and  proper  food  for  his  people 
aboard.    How,  then,  does  all  this  fit  in  with  religious  liberty? 

►I- 

To  afford  religious  freedom  to  its  people  is  not  a  state's  primary 
duty,  precious  though  that  freedom  is.  The  primary  duty  of  any 
state  is  to  determine,  as  wisely  as  it  is  able,  the  conditions  under 
which  its  citizens  can  live  together  in  orderly  social  relations. 

This  was  the  instinctively  realized  necessity  out  of  which  govern- 
ment and  law  first  sprang.  Rules  as  to  how  men  should  treat  one 
another;  then  some  power  to  enforce  the  rules — tyrannies  and 
democracies  alike  from  the  primitive  ages  have  been  trying  to  come 
at  a  stable  basis  for  those  two  requisites. 

The  old-time  despots  imagined  they  could  get  social  order  only 
by  suppressing  individual  liberty,  and  that  they  did. 

The  tremendous  about-face  of  modern  statesmanship  consists  in 
the  conviction  that  social  order  is  best  maintained  by  granting  in- 
dividual liberty — the  same  purpose;  the  reverse  method. 

And  in  that  reversed  conviction  the  completest  item  of  change  is 
the  transition  from  believing  that  a  stable  state  must  be  of  one  uni- 
form faith  to  the  new  understanding  that  the  most  stable  state 
is  that  permitting  to  its  citizens  whatever  variety  of  faith  they 
are  individually  inclined  to. 


Religious  liberty  in  a  twentieth  century  democracy  rests  there- 
fore chiefly  on  the  experimental  fact  as  ascertained  so  well  in  long 
centuries  of  historical  test,  that  where  men  are  free  to  follow 
faithfully  their  own  religious  beliefs,  peace,  concord  and  content 
prevail  far  more  steadily  than  where  the  state  presumes  to  require 
a  uniform  religion. 

Religion  makes  for  order.  What  religion  does  and  what  govern- 
ment wants,  as  touching  the  present  life  of  men,  run  parallel.  This 
is  what  renders  it  possible  for  liberty  of  religion  to  be,  as  it  is, 
the  one  virtually  unrestricted  liberty  of  modern  free  states. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  when  it  looks  toward  religion 
government  abdicates  its  right  and  obligation  for  that  secure  welfare 
of  society  over  which  it  watches. 

If  contrary  to  the  prior  experience  of  mankind,  religion  should 
turn  out  in  some  future  crisis  an  influence  disintegrating  society  and 
setting  men  in  uproar  against  one  another,  then  an  effective  govern- 
ment would  be  bound  to  suppress  religion  just  as  rigidly  as  it 
would  any  similar  cause  of  such  disturbance. 

All  efficient  states  must  make  laws.  If  they  are  discreet  they 
will  make  the  fewest  possible  laws,  but  they  cannot  fail  of  enacting 
some — laws  which  declare  how  citizens  shall  live  together  in  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another's  rights  and  privileges. 

The  justice  of  law  depends  on  the  enlightenment  and  wisdom 
of  the  enacting  state.  But  whatever  is  decreed  as  law  the  state 
must  make  good  against  all  opposition  or  resign  its  functions  en- 
tirely.   It  can  brook  contradiction  from  no  source,  however  sacred. 

In  the  present  stage  of  civilization  it  is  quite  sure,  for  example, 
that  every  state  of  the  first  order  among  nations  will  have  a  law 
forbidding  a  man  to  be  husband  of  more  than  one  wife  at  any  one 
time.  It  is  equally  sure  to  have  a  statute  requiring  that  a  captain 
on  board  ship  must  supply  his  crew  enough  food  to  keep  them  from 
starving. 

These  enactments  express  two  details  of  what  the  experience  of 
humanity  has  shown  needful  for  safe,  sound  and  just  social  organi- 
zation. The  state  will  uphold  them  because  they  are  parts  of  the 
fabric  of  right  between  man  and  man  as  the  state  understands  it. 

Government  cannot  therefore  permit  their  violation  on  any  plea. 
If  a  prisoner  appears  and  declares  that  his  religion  compelled 
him  to  violate  either  of  these  requirements,  that  excuse  is  to  the 
law  just  as  empty  as  if  he  said  his  private  judgment  demanded  it. 
Religious  liberty  does  not  extend  to  religious  lawbreaking. 

Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  the  state  may  be  mistaken.  It 
may  have  forbidden  something  which  true  religion  does  command. 

In  that  case  religion  will  assert  itself  against  the  law,  and  struggle 
is  inevitable.  But  law  cannot  voluntarily  resign.  If  the  opposing 
force  is  indeed  religion,  it  must  vindicate  itself  by  struggle  just  as 
every  other  right  thing  in  the  world  has  to  vindicate  itself  against 
error  and  wrong.  And  if  it  is  not  religion,  law  rightly  overrides  it 
Only  the  weak  will  dread  the  test. 

"No  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion,"  says  the  Amer- 
ican constitution.  But  that  does  not  permit  to  religion  the  free 
exercise  of  crime.  And  crime  is  whatsoever  the  sovereign  people 
may  choose  to  forbid  as  contrary  to  the  common  welfare. 
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Russia  Unappeased  Tears  at  Persia's  Vitals 

The  suggestion  in  these  columns  of  The  Continent  last  week  that 
Persia's  unqualified  surrender  to  Russia  in  the  Shuster  matter 
would  probably  not  abate  Russia's  efforts  to  strengthen  her  power 
in  Persia  has  been  fully  verified  in  the  news  of  the  past  week.  Mr. 
Shuster  has  been  discharged  and,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  relatives 
in  America,  is  leaving  Persia  for  home.  It  is  certain  that  a  strong 
pro-Russian  will  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  Russia  is  not  to 
be  balked  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  foe's  submission,  and  she 
refuses  to  withdraw  from  the  Persian  territory  which  she  claimed 
to  be  entering  only  in  order  to  enforce  her  mandate  concerning 
the  "upstart  American"  in  Teheran. 

The  northwestern  city  of  Tabriz,  occupied  some  weeks  ago  by  the 
advance  guard  of  the  army  threatening  Teheran,  is  now  announced 
to  be  under  permanent  Russian  control,  with  a  local  governor  and 
chief  of  police  commissioned  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  excuse  for 
this  action  is  that  Persian  authority  had  disappeared  in  that  city. 
But  the  Persians  declare  that  it  disappeared  only  because  the 
Russians  destroyed  it.  It  is  asserted  that  the  city  was  bombarded 
by  Russian  guns  for  two  days.  This  trouble  the  Russians  allege  that 
the  Persians  started  by  firing  on  Russian  soldiers,  but  the  provincial 
assembly  at  Tabriz  has  issued  a  formal  statement  to  the  civilized 
world  declaring  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants,  under  orders 
from  their  leaders,  desisted  from  even  ordinary  self-defense  so 
that  they  might  not  create  interna  donal  complications. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  ten  days  of  terror,  not  only  at  Tabriz  but 
at  Resht  and  Enzeli  on  the  coast,  have  added  a  new  chapter  to 
the  long  accumulating  indictment  against  Russia.  This  impression 
certainly  prevails  in  England,  where  growing  popular  protest  faces 
the  government  while  it  stolidly  adheres  to  Sir  Edward  Gray's 
policy  of  harmony  with  Russia  at  all  costs. 

►I.  4. 

Amid  Home  Turmoil  China  Loses  Provinces 

Whether  a  review  of  the  current  Chinese  situation  predicts  an 
immediate  peaceable  solution  of  the  whole  national  problem  of  the 
empire,  or  whether  it  forecasts  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  with  worse  things  to  come  than  have  yet 
happened,  depends  entirely  on  which  of  alternate  days  chances 
to  supply  the  standpoint  of  the  reviewer.  What  one  day  appears  to 
promise  a  quick  and  easy  adjustment,  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  the 
next  day  is  discovered  to  be  a  factor  aggravating  the  confusion  of 
China's  earthquaking  revolution.  Thus  Yuan,  the  imperial  premier, 
on  one  day  proposes  to  the  rebels  a  strictly  limited  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  Manchu  emperor  only  as  figurehead,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  public  judgment  is  that  the  rebels  will  accept  the  offer 
and  conclude  peace.  But  the  rebels  next  day  decide  that  they  cannot 
accede  to  anything  less  than  the  categorical  promise  from  Yuan  that 
the  nation's  future  form  of  government,  imperial  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  special  national  assembly,  elected  for 
that  purpose. 

Yuan  first  says  that  he  will  not  consent  to  this,  but  immediately 
thereafter  changes  his  mind  and  says  he  will.  Yet  within  that 
short  interval  the  rebels  have  concluded  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  national  assembly  and  have  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  organization  of  a  complete  republican  government, 
in  the  Yangtze  valley,  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  as  president.  Then 
the  imperial  princes,  fearful  of  losing  wealth  as  well  as  power,  agree 
that  the  form  of  government  shall  be  decided  by  a  convention  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  Beneath  all  this  kaleidoscopic  tur- 
moil there  lies  only  one  sure  fact,  which  is  that  the  revolution  is 
exultantly  and  even  insolently  triumphant  and  will  not  make  terms 
with  the  Manchus,  simply  because  at  the  present  it  is  under  no 
imaginable  constraint  to  compromise. 

Meantime  outside  that  disturbed  area  which  is  known  as  "China 
proper"  the  empire— though  an  agreement  between  the  powers  for 
the  protection  of  China's  territorial  integrity  is  rumored — is  ap- 
parently in  danger  of  crumbling  to  pieces. 

New  Trouble  Appears  as  Old  Disappears 

The  black  shadow  of  industrial  misunderstanding  and  distress 
again  hovers  over  England.  This  time  the  storm  center  is  in 
the  great  cotton-factory  region  of  Lancashire,  surrounding  Man- 
chester. In  that  territory  160,000  weavers  are  idle  because  their 
employers  have  locked  them  out  until  the  strikers  from  a  single 


mill  at  Accrington  consent  to  return  to  work.  In  that  mill  a  man 
and  wife  were  employed  who  refused  to  join  the  union  of  the 
weavers,  and  the  rest  of  the  operatives  quit  work  when  they  were 
convinced  that  these  two  persons  meant  to  continue  nonunion. 
Anticipating  that  this  strike  would  spread  if  the  Accrington  firm 
did  not  discharge  the  employees  complained  of,  the  association  of 
factory  owners  thought  it  strategic  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  shut  up  all  their  establishments  on  their  own  initiative.  To 
stop  weaving  in  this  way  naturally  affects  the  market  for  the  spin- 
ning mills,  and  these,  in  consequence  of  weaving  being  suspended, 
are  reduced  to  half  time  and  may  soon  be  closed  altogether.  In  this 
way  150,000  spinners  are  affected.  The  issue  is  obviously  the  simple 
issue  of  the  closed  shop. 

Over  against  the  national  uneasiness  caused  by  this  disturbance 
stands  for  some  offset  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  in  knowing  at 
last  that  there  will  be  no  railroad  strike  in  England.  Last  summer 
the  trouble  which  had  already  begun  on  the  railroads  was  happily 
estopped  by  the  government's  offer  to  appoint  an  official  commission 
to  investigate  the  grievances  of  the  employees.  When,  however, 
this  commission  reported  its  findings,  the  talk  of  a  general  walkout 
was  renewed,  for  the  commission  specifically  refused  to  recom- 
mend that  the  railroads  should  recognize  the  "Railway  Servants' 
Union"  as  the  men  demanded.  But  the  national  board  of  trade 
was  most  diligent  in  further  conciliation,  and  just  before  Christmas 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  railroads  round  to  the  point  of  promising 
to  treat  with  union  representatives  over  causes  of  complaint,  after 
which  the  unions  waived  formal  recognition.  A  "peace  treaty"  was 
signed  amid  expressions  of  high  satisfaction  on  both  sides,  and  the 
peril  of  general  railway  stoppage  has  ceased  for  the  present  to 
haunt  the  forebodings  of  the  Britishers. 

A  Revolutionist  Without  a  Revolution 

General  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  in  Mexico  has  protested  loyalty 
and  fomented  rebellion  in  more  successive  turns  of  freak  and 
fortune  than  can  now  well  be  counted,  is  today  a  prisoner  of  the 
existing  Mexican  government;  and  that  not  through  capture  by 
President  Madero's  men,  but  through  his  own  voluntary  surrender. 
Reyes,  as  will  be  remembered,  once  proposed  to  run  for  president 
of  Mexico  against  President  Diaz,  but  afterwards  decided  to  ac- 
cept an  opportune  appointment  in  Paris  which  Diaz  offered  him. 
After  the  downfall  of  Mexico's  famous  old  dictator  Reyes  returned 
to  Mexico  and  again  became  a  candidate  for  president;  but  later, 
reconsidering,  resigned  his  ambition  once  more.  After  Madero  in 
tliis  condition  had  been  unanimously  elected,  Reyes  appeared  again 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  began  to  plot  another  revolution  in  his 
native  land.  Thence,  however,  the  United  States  government  sent 
him  flying,  and  more  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  champion,  he  found 
himself  once  again  on  Mexican  soil.  There  he  issued  frantic 
appeals  to  those  who  detested  Madero.  But  greatly  to  his  amaze- 
ment, the  Mexico  which  had,  with  the  most  naive  delight,  hitherto 
plunged  into  the  game  of  revolution  on  any  irresponsible  call  what- 
ever, now  failed  to  make  the  wonted  response.  A  mere  handful  of 
malcontents  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Reyes,  and  even  these, 
when  a  party  of  state  police  found  them,  ran  at  the  first  volley. 

The  effect  upon  the  ambitious  revolutionist  was  half  pathetic  and 
wholly  ridiculous.  Broken  in  spirit  to  find  himself  in  a  country 
totally  indisposed  to  revolt,  he  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  com- 
mandant the  tragi-comic  message :  "I  called  on  the  people,  I  called 
on  the  army,  and  they  did  not  respond.  I  must  give  up."  In  a  short 
time  he  was  taken  into  custody  and  now  awaits  trial  on  the  charge 
of  fomenting  rebellion,  for  which  the  extreme  penalty  is  death  and 
the  minimum  penalty  ten  years'  imprisonment.  In  the  case  of 
Reyes  the  minimum  penalty  will  be  sufficient  to  put  him  beyond  the 
danger  of  doing  further  harm,  since  he  is  now  above  70  years  of  age. 

After  this  happening,  the  friends  of  Mexico  may  well  take  new 
courage.  A  country  thus  thoroughly  wearied  of  warfare  needs 
only  a  strong  and  capable  hand  to  guide  it. 

This  Year's  Interstate  Liquor  Bill 

In  its  issue  of  December  21  The  Continent  noted  the  division  of 
sentiment  among  temperance  conferees  at  Washington  concerning 
the  most  advisable  form  of  the  legislation  which  all  alike  demanded 
to  put  an  end  to  interstate  liquor  shipments  into  dry  territory.  The 
question  at  issue  was  whether  the  bill  to  be  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject should  forbid  all  shipments  into  dry  territory,  including  those 
ordered  by  private  individuals  for  their  own  consumption,  or  only 
those  shipments  which  were  to  be  kept,  sold  or  used  in  violation 
of  law.  Feeling  at  last  unable  to  pass  upon  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject  in  a  popular  meeting,  the  conference  appointed  a  com- 
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mittee  of  ten  with  instructions  to  agree  by  majority  vote  upon  one 
bill  and  to  present  that  bill  to  Congress  as  a  united  demand  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  protecting  from  interstate  liquor  traffic  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  have  voted  out  the  saloon.  This 
committee  afterwards  went  over  the  whole  question  with  particular 
care  and  agreed  upon  a  very  brief  bill,  the  composite  of  several  bilk 
which  have  been  voluntarily  introduced  into  Congress,  which  inter- 
dicts the  transportation  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  by  interstate  com- 
merce if  the  purpose  of  the  shipments  is  to  evade  at  the  point  of 
destination  any  local  statute  that  makes  Hquor  selling  unlawful. 

The  objection  to  a  blanket  prohibition  of  all  shipments  into  ter- 
ritory where  saloons  are  forbidden,  is  that  no  state  has  yet  forbidden 
citizens  to  send  out  private  orders  from  dry  territory.  And  con- 
gressmen are  reluctant  to  make  federal  legislation  more  rigid  than 
state  legislation  in  matters  where  federal  and  state  functions  come 
close  together.  In  view  of  all  this  the  bill  just  described  met  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  which  included  several  members  of 
Congress.  It  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by 
Congressman  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas,  and  into  the  senate  by 
Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa. 

It  is  conceded  oi;  all  hands  that  the  prospect  of  getting  protec- 
tion for  the  dry  states  and  counties  of  the  nation  looks  more 
encouraging  at  present  than  for  years  past.  If  the  people  who  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  this  legislation  and  are  interested  in  it 
will  now  make  a  vigorous  and  unanimous  representation  of  their 
wishes  to  Congress,  there  is  excellent  hope  that  the  Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill  will  become  law.  To  that  end  it  is  urgent  that  throughout  the 
United  States  men  and  women  who  believe  that  state  laws  should 
not  be  nullified  under  the  protection  of  federal  power,  should  im- 
mediately address  to  Congress,  through  their  own  district  and  state 
members,  vigorous  requests  for  the  passage  of  this  carefully  drawn 
and  well-attested  bill. 


Religious  World 


Latest  Authoritative  Mission  Statistics 

The  Continent  again  calls  attention  to  the  most  valuable  and  re- 
liable missionary  statistics  annually  prepared  for  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  by  its  associate  editor.  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard 
who  is  not  surpassed  in  authority  on  this  subject  by  any  other  statis- 
tician. His  table  will  be  found  complete  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Review.  His  calculations  show  that  American  missionary 
societies,  including  Canadian  organizations,  enjoyed  in  the  last  year 
a  total  income  of  $12,290,000  from  their  own  constituencies.  This  i? 
a  gain  of  practically  $400,000  over  the  year  previous  and  more  than 
double  the  receipts  of  the  same  societies  in  the  year  1900. 

Great  Britain's  mission  gifts  in  191 1  fell  a  few  thousand  dollars 
short  of  $9,000,000,  which  was  unfortunately  a  decrease  of  $600,000 
from  the  prior  year's  record,  but  an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
from  the  gifts  of  1900.  The  total  missionary  giving  of  Christendom 
was  $25,300,000,  which  is  practically  on  a  level  with  1910,  in  spite 
of  the  great  gain  in  America.  Five  and  one-half  millions  were 
meanwhile  contributed  by  native  churches  on  mission  fields,  a  gain 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  there.  The  number  of  missionaries  now 
engaged  in  foreign  service  for  the  evangelical  societies  of  the  world 
is  22,000.  At  the  same  time  110,000  natives  are  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian service.  The  Christian  communicants  of  the  missionary  lands 
now  total  2,300,000,  of  whom  152,000  were  gathered  into  the  church 
within  the  last  year.  The  net  increase  of  the  year  was  78,000.  The 
Christian  communicants  adhering  to  the  churches  now  number  4,800,- 
000;  and  missionary  teachers  in  31,000  schools  are  instructing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  students  and  pupils. 

Decease  of  Southern  Presbyterian  Editor 

The  sudden  death  of  the  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Standard  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Dr.  P.  R.  Law,  just  before  Christmas, 
shocked  the  constituency  of  that  paper  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
fellowship  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  Dr.  Law 
had  been  for  many  years  conspicuous  as  pastor  and  writer.  Dr. 
Law  had  gone  from  Charlotte  to  McColl,  South  Carolina,  to 
officiate  at  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter,  and  the  next  day 
died  suddenly  at  that  place.  Dr.  Law  was  approaching  the  line  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  but  continued  his  work  with  unabated 
vigor.  His  temperament  was  conservative  and  The  Presbyterian 
Standard  has  reflected  an  old-time  type  of  Calvinism. 


Home  Mission  Secretary  Gives  Lavishly 

When  the  Northern  Baptist  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  last 
May,  gratification  was  excited  by  the  announcement  that  an  unnamed 
donor  resident  in  Pennsylvania  had  offered  to  give  toward  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  aged  ministers  $50,000  in  a  lump  sum,  on  condi- 
tion that  $200,000  more  should  be  raised  by  Christmas  Day.  Hitherto 
in  the  Baptist  denomination  pensions  for  retired  ministers  have 
been  paid  by  the  state  associations,  whose  funds  usually  are  so 
meager  that  aid  for  the  retired  veterans  has  been  painfully  scant. 
The  offer  of  the  nameless  Pennsylvanian,  however,  raised  immediate 
hope  of  creating  a  denominational  fund  from  ^vhich  more  generous 
appropriations  would  be  possible.  The  matter  was  taken  hold  of 
vigorously  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Tomlinson  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
who  since  October  has  pushed  his  campaign  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
As  the  end  of  the  period  approached  it  looked  doubtful  whether 
or  not  the  terms  of  the  proposition  would  be  met,  and  when  the 
principal  giver  refused  to  extend  the  time  there  were  grave  fears 
of  failure.  But  Dr.  TomHnson  did  succeed,  nevertheless,  by  virtue 
of  a  gift  of  $10,000  from  Dr.  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  who  thus  devoted  to  this  benev- 
olence practically  the  whole  savings  of  a  lifetime.  In  point  of 
sacrifice  the  donation  of  Dr.  Morehouse  was  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est of  the  whole  campaign.  The  sentiment  of  those  most  interested 
is  in  favor  of  continuing  the  agitation  till  a  full  million  dollars  is 


EvangeUstic  Winter  in  Ireland 

Ireland  has  had  this  winter  the  benefit  of  more  Protestant  evan- 
gelistic campaigns  than  at  any  time  since  the  first  visits  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  to  the  Green  Isle.  After  the  great  campaign  of  Dr. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Alexander  in  Belfast — the  success  of  which  has 
been  so  eloquently  told  in  The  Continent  by  Dr.  William  Patterson, 
pastor  of  the  May  Street  Presbyterian  church — the  two  evangelists, 
being  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  entering  England  and 
holding  meetings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  determined  to  devote  the 
month  of  December  to  other  Irish  cities.  They  visited  in  suc- 
cession Bangor,  Londonderry  and  Dundalk.  These  three  smaller 
towns  were  deeply  stirred,  and  in  proportion  to  their  population  the 
results  were  comparable  with  the  success  of  the  mission  at  Belfast. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  city  of  Limerick  on  the  west  coast — which  is 
within  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Romanist  section  of 
Ireland  in  distinction  from  the  Presbyterian  province  of  Ulster, 
where  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  working — Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  and  his 
party  were  conducting  an  evangelistic  work  with  highly  encouraging 
response  from  the  city.  There  were  conversions  even  in  the  first 
meeting,  when  Dr.  Torrey  took  the  characteristic  theme,  "What  It 
Costs  Not  to  Be  a  Christian."  Prior  to  the  Limerick  meeting  Dr. 
Torrey  and  his  party  had  been  at  work  in  Cambridge,  England,  the 
world  famous  university  town.  There  his  audiences  were  very 
largely  composed  of  students,  and  many  young  men  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  university  took  their  stand  on  the  Lord's  side, 
including  leaders  in  both  athletic  and  scholastic  lines. 

Baptist  Deputation  to  the  Czar 

Just  before  saihng  to  Russia  Dr.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur, 
who  last  summer  was  elected  president  of  the  World  Baptist  Al- 
liance, declared  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  report  which 
has  gone  abroad  that  the  czar  has  already  refused  permission  for  the 
Baptist  theological  seminary  which  the  alliance  desires  to  establish 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  MacArthur  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  question  still  remains  entirely  open. 

In  company  with  Dr.  Russell  Conwell  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr. 
F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  Dr.  MacArthur  expects  to  be  received  in 
audience  by  the  Russian  emperor  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Russia. 
Dr.  MacArthur  bears  letters  from  President  Taft,  and  Ambassador 
Guild  is  instructed  by  the  Washington  government  to  do  everything 
possible  to  facilitate  a  favorable  hearing  at  the  palace.  In  case  he 
fails  to  obtain  permission  for  a  seminary,  Dr.  MacArthur  at  least 
hopes  to  prove  to  the  czar  that  his  Baptist  subjects  are  among  the 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  empire,  and  so  obtain 
better  consideration  for  them  under  the  laws.  The  aggressive 
Baptist  leader  furthermore  intimated  that  if  the  Czar  should  appear 
at  all  gracious,  he  means  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  plead  with 
Nicholas  to  be  more  lenient  toward  the  Jews.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Dr.  MacArthur  limited  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  exercise  much  influence  in  the  czar's  palace  by  preaching  just 
before  he  left  New  York  a  sermon  in  which  he  denounced  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  as  idolatrous  and  heathen. 
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Editorial 


After  the  Ceremony 

SOME  recent  suits  in  crim'inal  courts  that  have  attracted  wide 
attention  were  conducted  along  the  lines  drawn  in  so-called 
"hypothetical-  questions."    The  matter  we  have  in  mind  can 
be  set  forth  best  by  what  we  will  call  a  hypothetical  conversation. 

The  parties  to  it  are  a  hypothetical  minister  and  a  hypothetical 
candidate  for  wedlock.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  hypothetical  min- 
isters' hypothetical  study.  The  candidate  and  the  minister  are 
standing.  The  candidate's  automobile  is  by  the  roadside.  He 
himself  is  apparently  in  haste,  and  he  is  the  first  to  speak. 

C. — "Will  you  oblige  me  by  performing  a  wedding  ceremony?" 
M. — "Probably.    Are  you  one  of  the  principals?" 
C— "Yes." 

M.— "Who  is  the  other?" 

The  lady  is  named  with  the  appellative  "Miss"  as  if  she  were 
and  had  been  unmarried. 

M. — "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her,  nor  in  fact  do  I 
know  you." 

C. — "No,  I  know.  I  am  not  only  a  stranger  to  you  but  I  am  a 
stranger  in  town  also." 

M. — "How  is  it  that  you  have  happened  to  come  to  me?" 

C. — "I  asked  at  my  hotel  for  a  minister,  and  they  kindly  gave 
me  your  name.  I  hope  you  can  serve  me;  I  am  prepared  to  pay 
liberally  for  the  service." 

M. — -"Have  you  a  license?" 

C. — "I  have."  It  is  produced  and  inspected  and  pronounced 
satisfactory. 

M. — "When  do  you  want  my  services?" 

C. — "At  once.    I  have  only  an  hour  to  make  a  train." 

M.— "All  right.    I  will  be  ready  presently." 

At  this  point  the  hypothetical  ends.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  matter 
of  record  in  public  journals,  and  in  epistolary  correspondence. 

Journals  in  various  places  reported  in  sensation-arousing  head- 
lines a  new  scandal.  A  supposed  reputable  clergyman  had  married 
a  pair  of  divorcees,  in  haste,  for  the  sake  of  a  fat  wedding  fee. 
One  of  the  parties  had  received  the  decree  of  divorce  from  the 
Reno  courts.  In  spite  of  the  rules  of  the  church  and  the  sentiment 
of  decent  society,  some  minister  can  always  be  found  who  will 
officiate  for  pairs  of  this  sort.  The  wedding  fee  of  a  man  with 
an  automobile  who  is  in  a  hurry  looms  larger  than  the  shining 
of  the  "Sun  of  righteousness."  Such  remarks  are  not  "ipsissima 
verba"  reports  by  the  newspapers,  but  for  substance  of  newspaper 
doctrine  are  correct. 

A  reply  to  this  was  issued  by  the  minister  to  whom  the  papers 
had  given  an  unpleasant  notoriety.  The  minister  did  not  know  that 
either  of  the  parties  had  been  divorced.  The  defense  further 
asserted  that  the  bride  was  introduced  as  "Miss,"  and  that  the 
groom  was  such  a  novice  in  affairs  matrimonial  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  on  which  side  of  the  lady  he  should  stand  for  the 
ceremony,  a  clumsy  enough  little  trick,  but  effectual.  The  minister 
did  not  learn  until  after  the  ceremony  that  both  these  parties  had 
been  married  to  others  and  divorced,  one  at  Reno.  In  that  fact  lies 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  minister  was  crucified  upon 
an  unasked  question.  The  hypothetical  conversation  does  not  give 
evidence  that  the  Question,  "Has  either  of  you  ever  been  divorced?" 
was  asked. 

The  time  for  locking  the  barn  door — we  all  know  when  that  is. 
Likewise  the  time  for  asking  candidates  for  wedlock,  "Was  either 
of  you  ever  divorced?"  is  before  the  ceremony.  It  has  transpired, 
on  following  up  this  particular  hypothetical  business  to  its  begin- 
ning, that  the  man  of  the  automobile  had  previously  applied  to  two 
ministers  without  success.  They,  made  suspicious  by  the  circum- 
stances, had  each  learned  the  truth  before  the  ceremony.  They 
were  good  exponents  of  the  wisdom  of  Artemus-Wardic  philos- 
ophy: "Foresight  is  on  the  whole  better  than  hindsight."  At  the 
present  hour  the  Christian  church  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
public  is  sensitive  as  to  this  matter  of  marrying  divorced  persons. 
Is  that  fact  sufficient  to  govern  the  conduct  of  a  minister  in  the 
matter?  Absolutely.  Must  a  minister,  then,  ask  of  each  couple 
that  seeks  him  for  such  service,  "Are  you,  or  either  of  you,  persons 
who  have  been  divorced?"  By  all  means  yes,  if  both  the  parties 
are  strangers,  unattended,  unidentified  further  than  by  a  marriage 
license,  and  without  introduction  by  persons  on  whom  the  minister 
can  rely. 


A  young  clergyman,  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  calling  and  the 
personal  irreproachability  of  his  fellows  of  the  cloth,  began  a 
correspondence  with  all  whom  he  could  reach  who  had  been  in  any 
way  concerned  in  this  affair.  The  star  actors,  the  bride  and  groom, 
had  disappeared.  The  replies  he  received  were  illuminating  and 
illustrative.  The  reply  of  the  editor  of  one  daily  journal  contained 
a  sentence  which  the  church  should  read  and  heed.  The  journal  had 
been  misled  by  a  leporter  of  the  "Swiftquill"  class,  but  attempted 
to  correct  its  error  after  it  learned  the  truth.  The  letter  was 
defensive  in  tone. 

Here  is  the  sentence :  "We  were  in  the  position  of  the  min- 
ister who  learned  the  truth  after  the  ceremony.  We  have  a  de- 
fense which  the  church  has  not,  for  we  expend  our  best  effort  to 
get  the  news  straight  from  the  beginning,  while  the  church  ap- 
parently makes  no  effort  at  all  to  avoid  scandalous  marriages." 

Here  at  last  we  face  the  idea  which  underlies  our  hypothetical 
conversation.  The  minister  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  as  to  how  much  and  how  little  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  know  about  this  automobile-minister-hunting  stranger.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  never  told  him  categorically  what  he  may 
and  what  he  may  not  do.  Certainly  it  has  never  told  him  what  he 
must  and  what  he  must  not  do.  Yet  it  should.  The  state  gives 
a  minister  the  privilege  to  marry  parties  holding  the  license  of 
the  state,  but  the  license  is  in  no  sense  mandatory.  The  church 
should  go  farther  than  the  state,  and  both  permit  and  prohibit. 
Were  we  a  whole  presbytery,  so  that  our  vote  could  be  unanimous, 
we  would  overture  the  General  Assembly  to  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  might  secure  the  constitutional  enactment  of  the 
following,  or  some  similar  rule: 

"No  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  unite  in  holy  wedlock  any  two  persons  who  are 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  until  they  have  first  succinctly  declared  and 
sworn  to  the  same  before  a  properly  appointed  officer  of  the  law, 
that  neither  of  them  has  ever  been  divorced,  and  that  neither  of 
them  has  husband  or  wife  still  living.  Nor  shall  any  minister 
unite  in  marriage  two  persons,  one  of  whom  he  does  not  know, 
or  has  not  known,  until  such  previously  unknown  one  shall  have 
sworn  to  and  subscribed  a  similar  statement." 

The  duties  of  a  minister  are  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
sacred  office  for  a  particular  people  over  whom  he  is  regularly  in- 
stalled. For  this  he  receives  the  honorarium  which  the  people  name 
in  the  call.  Why  should  not  that  cover  the  financial  situation 
absolutely?  Funeral  fees,  baptismal  fees,  are  so  unusual  as  almost 
to  make  it  possible  to  say  there  are  no  such  things.  The  very 
thought  of  funeral  fees  is  gruesome.  We  know  a  minister's  wife 
who  says,  "I'll  take  all  the  wedding  fees  my  husband  receives, 
but  I  draw  the  line  on  funeral  fees.  If  one  is  ever  offered,  I  will 
not  touch  it." 

Abolish  the  wedding  fees  also.  Save  the  minister  from  tempta- 
tions offered  by  automobile-borne  strangers  who  are  in  haste.  Save 
the  church  from  the  danger  of  scandals  which  so  often  the  wed- 
ding fee  has  caused.  Let  the  church  law  say  emphatically  to  every 
minister,  in  the  matter  of  divorced  people,  "Thou  shalt  not."  Let 
the  state  license  whom  it  will ;  let  the  magistrate  marry  whom  he 
will.  But  let  the  minister  understand  that  marriage  is  more  than 
civil  contract,  to  be  broken  if  convenient.  Marriage  is  a  holy  bond 
by  which  one  man  and  one  woman  are  bound  in  relations  that  should 
last  inviolate  until  death.  As  no  minister  can  divorce  a  pair  whom 
he  has  united,  so  let  him  never  remarry  either  of  such  a  pair  to  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  the  world.  Over  his  study  door  let  every 
minister  place  this  legend,  "No  divorcees  need  apply." 

R  S  H. 


"Dr.  Mary"  Becomes  a  Peace  Champion 

Dr.  Mary  Eddy,  the  famous  missionary  physician  who  still  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine under  the  laws  of  Turkey,  is  just  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
her  magnificent  work  of  Christian  healing  in  Syria.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  on  this  present  hurried  trip  to  solicit  funds 
with  which  to  build  more  cottages  for  her  latest  and  perhaps  most 
beautiful  philanthropy,  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  of  which  the  Wayfarer  recently  wrote  so  convincingly 
in  The  Continent.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  her  object  was 
accomplished  and  the  sanatorium  will  be  materially  enlarged  at 
once.  It  will  stand  in  the  lofty  Lebanons  as  the  first  lighthouse  of 
hope  upon  which  tuberculosis  sufferers  have  ever  looked  among  either 
Syrians  or  Arabs.  Until  now  the  slightest  sign  of  the  white  plague, 
for  which  the  sand-laden  air  of  the  desert  is  an  all  too  facile  carrier, 
has  with  typical  Oriental  fatalism  been  accepted  by  the  victim  and 
all  his  friends  as  the  irretrievable  seal  of  death,  surrendered  to  in 
doomed  despair. 
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But  the  indefatigable  "Dr.  Mary"  has  not  thought  of  her  own 
projects  alone  while  in  America,  but  with  true  Christian  compre- 
hensiveness considers  the  whole  empire  for  which  she  is  laboring. 
Her  recent  advices  from  Beirut  suggest  a  deeper  and  wider  suf- 
fering from  the  Italian  assault  on  Turkey  than  complacent  readers 
of  the  very  monotonous  war  news  would  suspect.  The  Italian  com- 
manders have  declared  coal  contraband  of  war,  and  since  the 
Italians  have  complete  naval  command  of  the  Mediterranean  they 
are  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  fuel  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  The  gas  company  of  Beirut  is  already  out  of  coal 
and  can  make  no  gas,  which  deprives  the  city  of  light,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  this  public  corporation  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  plight 
which  is  already  causing  great  distress  in  private  families.  Winter 
in  Beirut  is  severe,  and  in  the  Asia  Minor  ports  still  more  rigorous, 
and  the  poor  of  those  cities  and  their  environs  are  already  experi- 
encing agonies  from  the  cold.  All  commerce,  moreover,  is  seriously 
impeded.  The  lighthouses  are  all  out  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  as  along  the  Adriatic,  and  the  port  towns  are  in  such  fear 
of  bombardment  from  the  Italian  fleet  that  nobody  has  heart  to  push 
business. 

Dr.  Eddy  during  the  Christmas  season  visited  the  White  House 
and  was  accorded  a  very  cordial  interview  by  President  Taft,  She 
reminded  the  President  that  under  The  Hague  convention,  to  which 
all  the  independent  nations  of  the  world  are  signatories,  he  might 
with  recognized  propriety  ofYer  to  Italy  and  Turkey  mediation 
of  their  grievances.  The  President  did  not  commit  himself  on  this 
point,  but  frankly  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  sure  that 
American  public  opinion  would  support  and  justify  him  in  volun- 
teering such  mediation.  Dr.  Eddy  asks  the  Christian  people  of  the 
whole  nation  to  join  in  very  urgent  prayer  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  for  the  general  cause  of  international 
amity,  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  may  be  early  brought  to  a 
providential  close.  And  while  men  and  women  pray  for  this,  they 
may  well  reenforce  their  prayers  by  doing  what  the  President  has 
unofficially  signified  would  be  agreeable  to  him — that  is  to  say, 
request  him  by  petitions  or  by  letters  to  tender  to  Italy  or  Turkey 
his  good  offices  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  them. 

The  Strategic  Unity  of  Fellow -Service 

The  new  alliance  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  in  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  promises  in  due  time  to  attract  by  its  prac- 
tical results  plenty  of  attention  in  the  territory  to  which  it  im- 
mediately applies.  But  meanwhile  it  ought  to  have  attention  also 
from  the  whole  circle  of  religious  America  as  a  most  instructive 
object  lesson  in  Christian  union. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  in  Manhattan  are  so 
nearly  identical  in  every  element  of  ecclesiastical  life  that  their 
consolidation  into  one  church  seems  to  outside  observers,  and  even 
to  most  people  inside,  the  "most  natural  thing  in  the  world."  Con- 
sidering the  case  abstractly,  one  would  almost  expect  the  two  to  fuse 
into  identity  automatically,  just  because  there  are  no  substantial 
differences  to  keep  them  apart.  But  when  the  thing  is  tried  in  a 
formal  fashion  the  technicalities  of  the  case  soon  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings. Yet  the  absolute  right — even  the  necessity — of  union 
between  the  two  identical  bodies  still  remains,  and  it  was  the 
wholesome  and  sensible  idea  of  Dr.  Coffin  that  if  it  could  not 
be  got  at  from  the  legal  and  technical  side,  the  result  could  be 
achieved  by  coming  to  it  from  the  practical  side.  And  the  cordiality 
in  which  his  plan  has  been  received  on  the  part  of  both  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  leaders  makes  it  plain  that  this  key  does  unlock 
the  door. 

The  joint  commission,  appointed  by  presbytery  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  classis  on  the  other,  is  already  in  working  order,  and  its 
powers,  while  limited  ecclesiastically,  are  sufficient  practically  to  in- 
sure that  neither  church  will  make  henceforth  any  advance  which 
does  not  fully  take  into  account  the  other.  There  will  be  joint 
action  in  many  minor  ways,  but  the  big  thing  is  that  the  two 
bodies  will  move  as  one  in  their  ministry  for  new  residence  districts 
of  the  city  and  for  the  home  mission  sections  where  the  immigrants 
live.  Each  denomination  will  take  its  own  place  in  a  harmonious 
scheme  for  covering  the  whole  city ;  and  when  that  has  happened, 
it  will  make  little  or  no  practical  difference  whether  the  two 
churches  have  come  into  one  ecclesiastical  organization  or  not. 

The  lesson  of  this  in  the  large  is  that  Christian  unity  for  the 
whole  American  nation  is  most  likely  to  come  in  this  same  way — • 
through  the  door  of  Christian  cooperation  and  not  through  the 
door  of  formal  agreements  over  theology  and  church  order.  People 
who  are  working  together  do  not  have  to  be  brought  together  by 
formally  proclaimed  unions.  They  are  together  already — even,  as 
one  might  say,  before  they  know  it.  This  is  the  significance  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.    This  is  the  message  of  the  Men 


and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  as  it  touches  church  unity.  It 
ought  to  be  more  and  more  the  dominating  conception  of  all  hop* 
for  the  unification  of  Christians. 

So  saying  is  not  to  disparage  by  any  means  the  happy  progress  in 
brotherly  love  which  in  some  places  has  already  broken  down 
formalities  sufficiently  to  make  organic  church  union  possible.  Men 
who  live  in  the  rriidst  of  that  state  of  grace  are  sinning  against  light 
when  they  argue  that  federation  is  preferable  to  organic  union. 
But  in  places  where  that  much  light  has  not  yet  broken,  it  is  better 
far  to  press  toward  the  light  by  the  road  of  fellow-service  than  by 
the  road  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  debate. 


— The  gospel  has  recently  achieved  almost  unnoticed  in  the  moun- 
tains of  eastern  Kentucky  a  triumph  that  on  the  foreign  mission 
field  would  have  made  a  story  to  ring  round  the  world.  "Devil 
Anse"  Hatfield  and  all  of  his  eleven  living  sons,  the  most  noted 
feudist  family  of  all  the  Southern  highlands,  have  been  converted 
and  brought  into  the  church  under  the  ministry  of  a  faithful  old 
Baptist  preacher  of  the  mountains,  who  in  their  bloodiest  days 
has  never  ceased  to  be  their  friend  and  never  despaired  of  bringing 
them  under  the  power  of  religion.  The  sons  were  first  softened 
from  their  hard  and  bitter  spirit  when  two  brothers  of  theirs  were 
slain  in  a  mountain  fight  some  years  ago.  The  stanch  old  Baptist 
minister  conducted  the  funeral  service  for  the  dead  and  made  good 
use  of  his  opportunity  with  the  Hving.  But  it  took  several  years 
more  of  steadfast  pleading  with  them  to  bring  them  round  to  the 
point  of  baptism.  But  lately  they  were  all  baptized  at  one  time. 
Their  father,  it  seems,  had  been  won  over  a  year  before.  Their 
mother  had  long  been  a  church  member.  It  must  have  been 
observed  by  those  who  follow  current  affairs  that  there  has  been  a 
long  hiatus  of  the  tragic  feud  stories  which  used  to  be  a  staple  of 
Kentucky  news.  But  perhaps  few  had  suspected  that  religion  was 
the  reason  for  so  many  rusty  guns  in  the  mountains. 

— Considerable  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  statement  re- 
cently made  in  these  columns  that  the  attendance  on  purely  religious 
services  at  the  Labor  temple  in  New  York  City  averages  greater 
than  the  attendance  at  the  social  meetings  of  each  week's  program. 
The  figures  supporting  that  statement  are  as  follows :  Religious 
services — Sunday  afternoon  400  to  500;  Sunday  evening  almost  al- 
ways 800,  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium,  with  many  turned  away 
after  the  house  is  filled ;  Friday  night  200  to  250.  Social  meetings — 
Tuesday  (open  forum  lectures),  average  of  250;  Thursday  night 
(illustrated  lecture),  average  about  200;  Saturday  night  (family  en- 
tertainment), 700  to  800.  People  who  suppose  that  the  Labor 
temple  is  simply  a  social  settement  will  have  to  revise  their  opinion. 

— Anti-Saloon  Ohioans  refuse  to  be  discouraged  over  the  loss 
of  counties  reverting  to  the  liqUor  ranks.  What  appears  the  general 
feeling  is  forcibly  expressed  by  a  country  weekly  in  one  of  the 
counties  that  turned  back :  "Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
battle  is  over  and  the  saloons  have  come  to  stay.  Two  weeks  of 
saloons  after  three  years  of  no  saloons  have  made  thousands  of 
votes  for  temperance.  All  reforms  come  in  a  zigzag  way.  Keep 
up  courage.  The  temperance  cause  is  many  thousands  of  miles  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  even  three  years  ago,  say  nothing  of  fifty." 
The  liquorites  can't  be  very  comfortable  over  the  supposed  defeat 
of  people  who  talk  that  way. 

— That  Christian  Science  church  in  East  Orange.  New  Jersey, 
which  has  declared  itself  independent  of  the  "mother  church"  in 
Boston,  in  order  that  it  may  grant  its  members  the  liberty  of  calling 
physicians  to  visit  sick  children  in  their  homes,  may  fairly  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  strain 
one's  prophetic  foresight  by  predicting  the  early  disappearance  of 
Christian  Science,  but  the  time  has  long  passed  when  there  is  any 
occasion  to  strain  one's  fears  by  apprehension  of  its  further  growth 
in  numbers  or  its  further  progress  in  irrational  philosophy. 

— The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  is  publishing  an  official 
textbook  on  social  service  for  the  instruction  of  its  young  people  on 
the  problems  of  human  brotherhood  in  their  own  country  and  their 
own  time.  There  are  chapters  on  the  city  enforcement  of  moral 
statutes,  money,  citizenship,  recreation,  industrial  conditions  and 
the  peace  movement.  Eminent  Canadians  write  of  Canada  for 
Canadians— everything  applied  specifically.  It  is  a  bit  of  educational 
statesmanship  which  denominations  in  the  United  States  should 
emulate. 

— Physiology  has  never  accounted  for  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  head  of  a  very  poor  man  and  of  the  same  head  after  the  man 
has  become  suddenly  rich. 

— There  is  no  First  of  January  in  morals  and  characters  as  there 
is  in  business  and  finance. 
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The  Psalm  Sublime 


BY  JAMES  DENNEY 


"0  Lord,  thou  Iiast  searcJied  me  and  known  me." — Psalm  139:1 

I ONCE  heard  a  well-known  man,  speaking  of  difficulties  in  the 
Bible,  express  himself  between  jest  and  earnest  in  this  fashion: 
"The  gospels  are  a  story,  and  a  story  may  conceivably  be  un- 
true; the  epistles  are  arguments,  and  arguments  may  conceivably  be 
unsound ;  but  the  psalms  are  the  immediate  reflection  of  personal 
experiences,  and  we  can  take  them  as  they  stand  without  asking  any 
questions."  Certainly  that  is  true  of  the  139th  Psalm,  which  even 
in  the  Psalter  has  an  eminence  of  its  own,  and  brings  us  into 
contact  with  elemental  religion,  with  the  soul's  direct  and  over- 
whelming experience  of  God.  None  of  us  could  have  written 
it,  but  there  is  none  of  us  in  whom  there  is  not  an  echo  to  its 
sublime  and  solemn  utterance;  and  that  echo  is  the  spirit  of 
God,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  his  word  in  our  hearts. 

The  psalm  has  four  strophes,  each  of  six  verses ;  and  in  each 
of  the  four  an  essential  aspect  or  elemental  in  the  soul's  experience 
of  God  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  will  repay  us  if  in 
following  his  thought  his  experience  in  any  degree  becomes  ours. 

God's  Perfect  Knowledge  of  Man 

I.  First,  he  is  overpowered  by  the  experience  of  God's  perfect 
knowledge  of  him. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  God's  omniscience, 
but  there  is  nothing  about  omniscience  in  the  psalm.  Omniscience 
is  an  abstract  noun,  and  abstract  nouns  are  unequal  to  the  intense 
feeling  of  the  passage.  The  important  thing  in  religion  is  not  the 
belief  that  God  is  omniscient,  but  the  experience  that  God  knows 
me,  and  it  is  on  this  the  psalmist  dwells.  It  is  almost  implied 
in  the  connection  of  his  words  that  in  the  heart  of  the  writer 
there  was  a  kind  of  passive  resistance  to  this  experience,  a  re- 
sistance which  God's  Spirit  overcame ;  piercing  and  discovering 
all  his  inner  life.  We  are  slow  to  know  ourselves,  and  some- 
times do  not  wish  to ;  purposes  form  in  the  background  of  our 
minds,  of  which  we  are  hardly  conscious ;  latent  motives  actuate  us ; 
perhaps  our  own  words  or  deeds,  in  which  they  suddenly  issue, 
startle  us ;  we  are  amazed  that  we  should  have  said  or  done  such 
a  thing,  but  it  is  no  surprise  to  him.  "Thou  understandest  my 
thought  afar  of¥."  Such  knowledge  of  man  by  God  is  quite  different 
from  omniscience.  Omniscience  is  a  divine  attribute,  but  what 
is  here  experienced  is  a  divine  action — it  is  God  through  his  search- 
ing knowledge  of  us  entering  with  power  into  our  lives.  It  is 
God  besetting  us  behind  and  before,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  us. 
The  psalmist  does  not  dwell  particularly  on  the  divine  motive,  so 
to  speak,  in  this  searching  of  man.  It  might  be  felt  as  the  shadow- 
ing of  the  soul  by  an  enemy,  or  as  the  overshadowing  presence 
of  a  friend.  The  one  thing  on  which  he  does  dwell  is  its  reality 
and  its  completeness.  It  is  too  wonderful  for  him;  it  baffles  him 
when  he  tries  to  understand  it ;  but  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  it  is 
real.  He  only  knows  himself  as  he  is  conscious  of  being  searched 
and  known  by  God. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  have  wrestled  with  arguments  intended 
to  prove  the  existence  or  the  personality  of  God.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  raise  any  philosophical  question  about  the  powers  or 
the  incapacities  of  human  reasoning  in  this  matter.  No  religion 
ever  took  its  origin  in  such  reasoning,  however  it  may  have  suc- 
ceeded or  been  baffled  in  trying  to  justify  itself  at  reason's  bar.  The 
being  and  the  personalitj'  of  God,  so  far  as  there  is  any  religious 
interest  in  them,  are  not  to  be  proved  by  arguments;  they  are  to  he 
experienced  in  the  kind  of  experience  here  described.  The  man 
who  can  say,  "O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me," 
does  not  need  any  arguments  to  prove  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
person,  and  that  he  has  an  intimate  and  importunate  interest  in  hi? 
life.  If  that  is  a  real  experience — as  who  will  deny  that  it  is? — and 
if  it  is  not  a  morbid  phenomenon,  but  one  which  is  sane  and  normal, 
then  the  "thou"  in  it  is  just  as  real  as  the  "me."  The  psalmist  is  as 
certain  of  God  as  he  is  of  his  own  existence ;  indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  only  as  he  is  conscious  of  being  searched  and 
known  by  God— only  as  he  is  overwhelmed  by  contact  with  a 
spirit  which  knows  him  better  than  he  knows  himself — that  he  rises 
to  any  adequate  sense  df  what  his  own  being  and  personality  mean 
He  is  revealed  to  himself  by  God's  search ;  he  knows  himself  through 
God.  Speaking  practically — and  in  religion  everything  is  practical 
— God  alone  can  overcome  atheism,  and  this  is  how  he  overcomes 
it.  He  does  not  put  arguments  within  our  reach  which  point  to 
theistic  conclusions ;  he  gives  us  the  experience  which  makes  this 


psalm  intelligible,  and  forces  us  also  to  cry,  "O  Lord,  thou  hast 
searched  me  and  known  me."  "After  that  ye  have  known  God."  says 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "or  rather" — correcting  himself — "have 
been  known  by  God."  Yes,  it  is  the  overpowering  sense  that  we 
are  known  through  and  through  by  another  which  seals  upon  our 
hearts  that  knowledge  of  God  on  which  religion  rests. 

God's  Presfence  with  the  Psalmist 

2.  The  second  strophe  of  the  psalm  deals  with  another  aspect 
or  element  in  the  writer's  experience  of  God.  There  is  indeed 
something  unreal  in  calling  it  another,  for  all  experiences  of  God  are 
interdependent.  Still,  it  inspires  the  psalmist  anew;  his  soul,  which 
has  sunk  exhausted  under  the  thought  of  God's  absolute  knowledge 
of  him,  rallies  itself  to  speak  of  God's  wonderful  and  inevitable  pres- 
ence with  him.  And  here  again  we  should  take  care  not  to  lose 
ourselves  and  the  profit  of  this  high  experience  by  speaking  of  God's 
omnipresence.  No  doubt  if  we  were  constructing  a  doctrine  of 
God,  we  should  have  need  and  room  for  such  a  term ;  but  in  religion 
the  important  thing  is  not  the  idea  that  God  is  everywhere,  but  the 
experience  that  wherever  I  am  God  is  with  me.  "Whither  shall  I 
go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?" 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  want  to  go  anywhere?  Why  should 
we  try  to  escape  from  God  ?  The  answer  does  not  need  to  be  given, 
because  everyone  can  give  it  for  himself. 

The  first  man  tried  to  hide  from  God,  and  so  have  all  his  children, 
but  always  in  vain.  Willful  boys  try,  experimenting  with  their  new- 
found liberty,  and  God  makes  his  presence  felt  through  all  their 
riot.  Worldly  men  try,  absorbed  in  affairs  they  had  rather  keep 
to  themselves,  renouncing  church  and  Sabbath,  Bible  and  reflection, 
but  when  they  least  expect  it  a  shadow  falls  on  their  path  and  they 
know  that  God  is  there;  sensual  men  try  it  in  dissipation,  and  des- 
perate men  even  in  death ;  but  there  is  no  height  nor  depth  nor  dis- 
tance nor  darkness  that  can  shut  him  out  of  our  life.  As  St.  Augus- 
tine says,  the  only  way  to  flee  from  God  is  to  flee  to  him.  The  voice 
which  says  in  our  hearts,  "Where  art  thou?"  is  not  meant  to  drive  us 
from  him,  but  to  make  us  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  to  urge  us 
to  turn  consciously  to  him. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  can  really  separate  us  from  God,  and 
that  is  a  secret.  A  secret  always  divides.  It  divides  more  in  propor- 
tion as  the  relation  which  it  annuls  is  close  It  may  divide  fatally 
husband  and  wife;  it  divides  fatally  the  soul  and  God,  raising  an 
invisible  but  insuperable  wall  between  them  and  keeping  us  far 
from  him  even  while  he  is  intimately  near  to  us.  Do  not  cut 
yourself  off  from  God  by  any  unconfessed  sin,  by  any  unavowed 
hope,  by  anything  that  makes  you  restrain  prayer  or  try  to  avoid 
his  presence.  It  is  not  far  to  seek  and  to  find  him.  He  is  near  to 
ail  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.  To  find  his  presence  not  a  dread 
but  an  inspiration  he  asks  nothing  of  us  but  that  we  should  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  and  have  no  secrets  from  him. 

God  the  Author  of  Our  Being 

3.  The  third  strophe  of  the  psalm,  the  third  element  in  the  psalmist's 
experience  of  God,  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  of  a  different 
character,  yet  it  is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes.  Observe 
how  it  is  linked  on  by  "for."  "For  thou  hast  formed  my  veins  ■ 
Thou  hast  knit  me  to.gether  in  my  mother's  womb."  Here,  it  may 
be  said,  we  are  not  dealing  with  immediate  experience ;  there  is  an 
element  of  inference  in  the  writer's  conviction  which  is  introducd  by 
the  "for."  God  is  at  first,  so  to  speak,  an  observer,  and  then  a  com- 
panion ;  but  what  is  implied  in  an  observer  so  searching,  in  a  com- 
panion so  close  and  inseparable?  To  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  what 
is  implied  is  that  his  very  being  has  its  ground  in  God,  and  that 
the  whole  marvel  and  mystery  of  what  he  is  goes  back  to  him.  If  it 
were  not  so,  God  could  not  have  the  knowledge  of  him  or  the  near- 
ness to  him  by  which  he  is  so  deeply  impressed.  At  first  he  thinks 
of  himself  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  moral  world,  and  there  God  is 
an  awful  observer,  an  inevitable  presence;  now  he  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  native  of  what  we  call  the  physic  universe,  only  to  reahze 
that  there  also  the  presence  and  action  of  God  are  as  pervasive  as 
in  the  higher  sphere. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  or  misrepresenting  him  if  we  say  that  the 
truth  to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  third  section  of  the 
psalm  is  the  truth  that  the  physical  and  the  moral  worlds,  as  we 
call  them,  are  one  in  God — that  he  whose  moral  sovereignty  has 
been  so  deeply  felt  and  so  wonderfully  described  in  the  world  of 
conscious  Hfe  is  the  author  of  nature,  too — and  that  nature  and 
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human  nature,  in  each  individual  human  being,  through  all  variations 
of  condition  and  circumstance,  are  determined  by  him  and  are  con- 
tinually in  his  hand.  "My  frame  was  not  hidden  from  thee  when 
I  was  made  in  secret  ...  in  thy  book  were  they  all  written, 
even  the  days  which  were  ordained,  when  as  yet  there  was  none 
of  them."  In  all  that  we  are,  in  the  very  frame  and  texture  of 
our  being,  in  all  that  befalls  us,  in  the  length  of  our  life  and  its 
vicissitudes,  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  God.  That  in  a  man- 
ner explains  how  we  can  have  the  wonderful  experiences  of  God 
before  described;  only  the  author  of  our  being  could  have  such  a 
•close  and  unremitting  interest  in  us. 

There  are  few  things  more  to  be  desired  at  the  present  moment 
than  the  power  to  realize  this  truth.  Partly  we  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  defining  the  physical  and  the  moral  worlds  simply  by  con- 
trast with  each  other,  as  if  we  had  not  to  live  at  the  same  time  in 
both,  and  as  if  that  did  not  imply  their  ultimate  unity;  and  partly 
we  are  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  lower  against  the  higher.  How, 
a  man  asks,  can  I,  a  creature  with  such  a  nature,  face  a  spiritual 
calling?  How  can  I  ever  be  anything  but  what  I  am?  There  is  no 
proportion  between  the  constitution  which  nature  has  given  me  and 
the  vocation  with  which  God  summons  me.  Or  the  same  thing  is 
said  about  circumstances.  How  can  anyone  born  in  the  conditions 
in  which  I  was,  and  compelled  to  live  in  the  environment  in  which 
I  live,  be  anything  but  the  miserable  creature  you  see?  These 
are  dangerous  things  to  say.  No  one  ever  says  them  for  himself 
with  quite  a  good  conscience,  and  their  moral  unsoundness  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  compassion  for  others  which  they  inspire  turns 
only  too  easily  into  contempt. 

God  with  Us  in  All  Conflicts 

Surely  the  psalmist  has  the  deep  truth  in  his  grasp  when  he  reminds 
us  that  God  is  not  only  intimately  with  us  in  the  moral  life,  but  that 
he  is  in  and  behind  our  nature  and  our  circumstances — that  he 
fashioned  us  in  the  womb  and  that  all  our  days  were  written  in  his 
book — that  he  commits  us  to  no  conflict  in  which  he  does  not  stand 
behind  us — that  no  nature  is  so  disabled,  no  circumstances  so  dis- 
abling, as  to  shut  a  man  out  from  the  care  and  the  providence  of 
his  Maker.  One  of  the  striking  things  in  the  psalm  is  the  tone  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  this  at  the  close  of  this  strophe.  The 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God,  as  they  come  home  to  the 
individual  conscience  in  the  moral  world,  have  something  oppressive 
in  them;  they  awe  and  overwhelm  us;  but  as  resting  on  God's  crea- 
tion of  us,  and  his  providential  ordering  of  our  lives,  they  are  trans- 
figured with  tenderness;  the  psalmist  is  not  haunted  by  God,  bur 
abandons  himself  with  joy  to  his  care.  "How  precious  also  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me,  O  God;  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them!  If 
I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand;  when 
I  awake  I  am  still  with  thee."  No  doubt  these  words  repeat  in  a  new 
connection  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  first  section.  .Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto 
it;  but  they  contain  something  more.  They  are  an  echo  of 
the  touching  words  in  the  103d  Psalm :  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him" ;  they  are  an 
anticipation  of  St.  Peter's  words  in  the  New  Testament :  "Commit 
your  souls  to  him  in  well  doing  as  to  a  faithful  Creator."  Whoever 
betrays  us,  our  Creator  will  not.  With  all  its  disabilities  and 
limitations,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  corruptions,  human  nature  is 
dear  to  its  author.  "I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  wonderful  are  thy  works,  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

It  is  only  when  we  shut  God  out  of  nature — as  no  one  can  do  who 
has  had  in  his  nature  the  experience  out  of  which  man  cries,  "O 
Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me" — that  we  can  look  on 
it  in  ourselves  or  others  with  contempt  or  despair.  For  the  human 
creature  to  know  the  faithful  Creator  is  to  know  that  he  has  not  been 
made  in  vain,  and  to  be  assured  that  through  whatever  conflicts  he 
can  rise  and  live  in  a  world  where  inspired  utterances  like  those  of 
this  psalm  will  fall  upon  his  care  through  nature  and  awaken  echoes 
in  his  inmost  soul. 

Meaning  of  Words  of  Fierceness 

4.  And  now  we  come  to  the  last  strophe  of  the  psalm.  I  have 
spoken  of  all  the  others  as  expressing  some  aspect  or  element  of 
religion  in  its  simplest  and  deepest  form — as  uttering  the  soul's 
fundamental  experiences  of  God — but  can  we  say  the  same  of  this? 
or  does  it  not  carry  us  into  another  world  when  we  read :  "Oh 
that  thou  wouldest  slay  the  wicked,  God !  Depart  from  me,  there- 
fore, ye  bloodthirsty  men.  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate 
thee,  and  do  not  I  loathe  them  that  rise  up  against  thee?  I  hate 
them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  mine  enemies."  How,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  a  soul  which  has  been  flooded  with  the  consciousness 
•of  God,  of  his  intimate  nearness,  of  his  all  penetrating  love,  how 


can  such  a  soul  be  overcome  by  such  a  temper?  Surely  those  are 
not  pious  prayers;  but  savage  and  inhuman,  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  inconsistencies  which  lower  human  nature  even  at  its 
height. 

I  cannot  think  that  in  a  mind  so  great  as  that  of  the  writer  of 
this  psalm — and  one  might  even  say  in  a  work  of  art  so  perfect — 
there  should  be  an  unprovoked  and  sudden  lapse  into  mere  incon- 
sistency. There  must  be  a  connection  in  thought  between  these  pas- 
sionate words  and  what  precedes,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  hard  to 
find.  The  psalmist  has  been  dwelling  on  what  I  have  called  the 
unity  of  the  natural  and  the  moral  worlds,  the  truth  that  God  is 
behind  both,  that  it  is  the  same  power  which  speaks  in  conscience, 
revealing  man  to  himself,  and  which  originates  and  sustains  that 
physical  being  in  which  man  lives  his  moral  life.  These  are  real 
truths  and  experiences,  and  religion  depends  for  its  very  being  on 
the  recognition  of  them.  But  it  is  possible  to  recognize  them  in  ; 
way  which  is  fatal  to  religion.  It  is  possible  to  lose  in  the  sense  oi 
the  unity  of  nature  and  the  moral  life  as  alike  dependent  on  God 
the  sense  of  the  vital  differences  with  which  they  confront  us.  It 
is  possible  to  become  insensible  to  the  fact  that  God  is  not  only  the 
source  of  all  being,  but  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and 
that  to  assert  the  distinction  is  as  essential  to  religion  as  to  assert 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him. 

Christ,  says  a  French  writer,  has  two  great  enemies,  the  god 
Priapus  and  the  god  Pan,  and  the  latter  is  the  more  impracticable 
of  the  two.  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  religion  is  the  mood  in 
which  all  the  difYerences  in  the  world  seem  to  become  unreal  in 
face  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  difference  between  nature  and  spirit, 
between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal,  between  freedom  and 
necessity,  between  what  we  are  born  and  what  we  make  of  ourselves, 
between  corporate  responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual— the  difYerence  in  the  last  resort  of  right  and  wrong — all 
these  are  relative,  evanescent,  never  to  be  fixed ;  they  dissolve,  when 
we  try  to  grasp  them,  in  a  kind  of  moral  or  nonmoral  haze.  This  is 
the  supreme  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  corruption  of  the 
best  is  worst;  for  there  is  no  better  or  more  inspiring  truth  than 
that  of  the  dependence  of  all  things,  natural  and  moral,  upon  God; 
and  no  error  more  deadly  or  degrading  than  that  to  God  all  things 
are  alike.  It  is  against  the  temptation  to  let  the  truth  which  he  has 
just  recognized  in  such  moving  words  sink  into  this  deadly  false- 
hood that  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  reacts  with  instinctive  and  pas- 
sionate vehemence.  He  knows  that  the  world  and  every  human 
being  in  it  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  God;  but  he  knows  also 
that  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  is  a  battle,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord's 
battle,  and  that  it  is  vital  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  No  doubt  the 
passion  with  which  he  casts  himself  into  the  battle  is  less  than 
Christian  passion.  He  is  ready  to  kill  in  the  battle,  and  perhaps  not 
ready  to  die.  But  in  the  Lord's  battle  the  sign  under  which  we  con- 
quer is  the  cross.  It  is  not  by  shedding  the  blood  of  others,  but  by 
the  sacrifice  of  our  own  life,  that  we  can  contribute  to  the  Lord's 
victory. 

Real  Religion  Involves  Conflict 

But  where  the  psalmist  is  right,  and  where  we  must  not  fall  be- 
neath his  insight,  is  in  the  clear  perception  that  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion involves  conflict — that  what  is  going  on  among  men  in  the 
world  is  a  battle  in  which  the  cause  of  God  is  at  stake — a  battle, 
not  a  sham  fight.  God  is  not  in  the  same  sense  on  both  sides.  It 
is  not  a  game  of  draughts  in  which  the  same  hand  moves  the  blacks 
and  the  whites.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the  psalmist 
is  in  it  for  life  or  death,  with  his  whole  heart.  So  must  every- 
one be  who  would  prove  what  the  presence  of  God  in  life  means. 
The  cross  of  Christ,  where  he  died  for  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  declared  it  to  be  as  real  as  his  agony  and  passion, 
teaches  the  same  truth  as  the  vehement  psalmist,  and  makes  the 
same  appeal,  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?"  it  calls  to  us  as  we  look 
out  upon  life.  And  it  is  only  as  we  enlist  under  that  ensign,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  fight  the  good  fight  to  the  last,  that  we  can 
share  in  the  experiences  which  inspired  this  wonderful  psalm. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  closing  lines. 
"Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting."  It  is  as  if  the  psalmist  shrank  suddenly  from 
his  own  impetuosity,  felt  his  rashness  in  judging  them  and  realized 
that  it  is  easier  to  slay  the  wicked  than  to  be  inwardly  separated 
from  sin.  In  this  humbler  mood  he  does  not  shrink  from  God's 
eye,  but  longs  for  it.  He  feels  that  for  God  to  take  knowledge  of 
him  is  his  hope.  Salvation  does  not  come  from  his  zeal,  but  from 
the  Lord,  who  knows  him  altogether.  It  is  exactly  in  the  key  in 
which  the  Samaritan  woman  speaks  of  Jesus :  "Come,  see  a  man 
which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did;  is  not  this  the  Christ?"  It 
is  only  One  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves  who 
can  give  us  the  life  which  is  life  indeed. 
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The  Comfort  Men 


BY  FREDERICK  F.  SHANNON 


MEN  who  have  been  a  comfort  unto  me !"  It  is  not  the  voice 
of  Paul  the  theologian,  nor  of  Paul  the  metaphysician, 
nor  of  Paul  the  organizer  of  churches.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Paul  the  human,  Paul  the  friend,  Paul  the  brother,  Paul  the 
companion.  He  is  in  the  Mamertine  prison.  The  light  is  dim,  the 
shadows  are  deep,  the  squalor  is  sickening.  But  memory  is  busy, 
and  memory  is  a  great  artist,  and  memory  is  picturing  faces  upon 
yonder  wall. 

Look  at  them !  The  first  face  is  Tychicus — "beloved  brother  and 
faithful  minister  and  fellow  servant  in  the  Lord."  A  great  face, 
truly,  is  that  of  Tychicus !  It  has  a  golden  fineness  that  outlusters 
an  October  sundown.  The  face  of  Tychicus  would  line  with 
splendor  the  shadows  of  any  prison. 

Next  to  Tychicus  comes  the  face  of  Onesimus — "the  faithful  and 
beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of  you."  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  in  Onesimus.  He  is  a  lofty,  human-hearted 
man,  a  bringer  of  the  sweet,  musical  winds  of  brotherliness — "one 
of  you !"  In  a  word,  Paul  says  here  are  a  pair  of  royal  spiritual 
twins.  There  is  no  colic  nor  whine  nor  grumble  about  them.  They 
have  cut  their  spiritual  teeth  and  are  able  to  eat  the  bread  of  angels. 

"With  Hearts  Open  on  Both  Sides" 

Then,  also,  follow  in  swift  succession  Aristarchus  and  Mark  and 
Justus  and  Epaphras.  A  company  of  heavenly  souls,  of  radiant 
immortals,  Paul  describes  them  as  "comfort  men" — men  whose 
hearts  are  open  on  both  sides,  the  one  gushing  forth  strength,  the 
other  breathing  out  the  balm  of  consolation.  "Men  who  have  been 
a  comfort  unto  me !"  Why,  they  are  rich  human  song  fountains, 
breaking  open  the  gates  of  music  and  pouring  their  silver,  chanting 
melodies  down  the  centuries. 

The  comfort  men  are  unfailing  light  fountains.  Their  inspira- 
tional value  is  beyond  estimate.  Harnack  translates  the  old  psalm- 
ist's expression  in  this  way :  "Lord,  when  I  have  thee,  what 
care  I  for  heaven  and  earth?"  A  kindred  feeling  stirs  the  soul 
when  thinking  of  its  comfort  men.  They  are  dearer  than  heaven 
and  earth,  almost  as  dear  as  God,  because  they  are  his  own  dear 
gifts  to  mortals ! 

To  appreciate  them,  just  let  memory  work.  Suppose  you  begin 
with  your  teachers — some  gone,  some  old,  none  forgotten.  The 
strong,  silent,  perfumed  pressure  of  these  spring  mornings  is  to 
many  a  man  the  unplayed  prelude  to  commencement  days.  March 
and  June  are  no  farther  away  than  is  the  blade  of  grass  from  the 
buried  seed,  than  is  the  bud  from  the  luscious  sap  in  the  rosebush, 
than  is  the  music  from  the  throat  of  the  robin  fluting  in  the  sunset 
calm.  Yes,  June  lies  just  over  the  hills  of  green,  just  across  the 
daisied  meadows  of  white  and  gold,  just  down  a  short  memory 
walk  from  shop  and  office  and  pulpit  and  sanctum  to  college  halls 
and  vanished  faces. 

That  man  who  always  looked  over  his  eyeglasses  that  he  might 
look  through  you,  just  to  see  if  he  could  find  anything  on  the  other 
side  of  you — what  was  his  name?  Well,  no  matter.  Enough  that 
he  has  been  to  you  through  years  of  stress  and  toil  the  incarnation 
of  practical  wisdom.  You  have  sucked  inspiration  from  his  nourish- 
ing words  as  a  bee  sucks  sweetness  from  a  flower.  His  sternness 
long  ago  melted  into  tenderness,  his  homely  face  has  taken  on  a 
mystic  beauty,  his  words  have  been  molded  into  soft  memory  bells, 
whose  chimes  ring  with  spiritual,  lyrical  euphony  in  the  soul. 

And  that  other  face — nameless  just  now,  but  for  "Latin  teacher" 
— how  you  wished  you  might  peep  in  on  recitation  sometime  and  find 
him  away— sick,  gone  for  a  rest,  relative  dead,  anything  for  a 
change !  But  no,  he  was  always  there  behind  his  table,  bristling 
with  Latin  constructions  and  holy  terror  for  you,  and  everyone  like 
you.  And  yet  for  ten  and  twenty  years  he  has  been  to  you  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  patient  fidelity.  Tempted  to  give  over  the 
battle,  many  a  time  that  patient  face,  as  uninviting  as  irregular  con- 
jugations, has  looked  quietly  at  you  from  behind  the  table,  and 
instantly  you  took  a  new  and  determined  stand  for  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  right,  gloriously  ashamed  to  run  one  step ! 

There  is  still  a  third  face  in  your  circle  of  comfort  men.  Was 
he  your  Greek  teacher?  Again,  no  matter.  But  he  knew  every- 
thing, ^schylus  and  Homer  and  Demosthenes  were  never  far 
away  when  he  was  around.  Perhaps  you  nicknamed  him  "Socrates." 
But  as  the  swift  winds  of  time  have  blown  the  enveloping  mists 
away  from  him,  he  stands  out  before  the  eye  of  memory  clothed  in 
the  pure,  luculent  beauty  of  spiritual  mysticism.  One  day  you 
were  searching  the  library  for  one  of  those  paper  harps — stringless 


but  tuneful,  soundless  but  melody-haunted — called  books.  Suddenly 
a  hand  rested  gently  upon  your  shoulder.  You  turned,  and  there  he 
was,  holding  in  the  other  hand  a  fat,  clumsy  volume. 

"You  will  hardly  appreciate  this  yet,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 
"But  you  will  one  of  these  days.  Suppose  you  take  it  and  look  it 
over?" 

You  took  it,  looked  it  over,  and  you  have  been  taking  it  and 
looking  it  over  ever  since.  For  that  thick,  narrow  volume  was  en- 
titled "Pascal's  Thoughts." 

Scientists  say  that  a  miscroscopic  speck  of  radium  will  ring 
a  bell  for  30,000  years.  Of  course  this  is  purely  a  faith  statement, 
as  no  one  has  lived  quite  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  It 
suggests,  nevertheless,  that  even  science  has  to  walk  by  faith  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  its  own  realms.  But  how  long,  think  you,  will 
your  comfort  men  ring  the  silver  bells  of  memory,  their  every  golden 
peal  opening  up  a  new  fountain  of  inspiration  in  your  soul? 

Like  Clear  Bells  That  Peal  from  Mountain  Top 

On  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Tauern  mountains  are  hung  some 
unique  bells.  Human  hands  never  touch  them.  All  through  clear, 
cloudless  days  they  hang  in  silence.  But  when  the  storm  king's 
tread  shakes  the  mountains,  when  the  lightnings  flame  and  the 
thunders  boom  and  the  winds  howl,  then  the  bells  begin  to  swing 
and  ring  out  their  vibrant  chimes,  whose  musical  drops  rain  down 
upon  the  distant  valleys  as  softly  as  June  showers  upon  June 
roses.  So  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  human  vision  stand  the 
comfort  men.  We  may  forget  them  in  days  of  calm.  We  may  even 
ignore  them  in  prosperous,  pleasant  ways.  But  when  night  and 
gloom  close  in,  when  the  inner  storms  arise,  then  also  do  the 
wordless  voices  of  the  comfort  men  ring  forth  their  chimes  of 
brave  cheer,  their  calm,  tranquilizing  messages  of  inspiration  and 
hope.  As  they  stir  the  antiquity  within  us  we  break  into  Words- 
worth's Platonic  chant: 

But  for  those  first  afifections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence;  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavor 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 
Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Blessings  on  the  comfort  men,  living  and — living  on !  For  they 
are  not  dead.  They  cannot  die.  They  have  never  learned  to 
walk  the  bleak  way  of  death.  They  travel  through  rosy  paths 
of  light,  which  broaden  on,  and  broaden  ever.  So  they  bring  us 
our  seasons  of  calm  weather — that  is,  they  blow  from  off  invisible 
slopes  that  crystal,  soulful  atmosphere  through  which  we  gaze  into 
golden  worlds  far  away,  even  while  we  live  in  beautiful  worlds 
very  near  and  increasingly  dear ! 

Odd  Bits  of  Humor 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you  to  make  at  least  one  person 
happy  during  the  week,"  said  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  "Have 
you?" 

"I  did,"  said  Johnny  promptly. 
"That's  nice.    And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  was  to  see  my  aunt,  and  she's  always  happy  when  I  go  home 
again." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Did  you  tell  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  that  the  roof  over  your 
room  leaked?"  asked  one  traveling  man. 

"No !"  replied  the  other.  "I  was  careful  not  to  let  him  know  it. 
He'd  have  charged  me  extra  for  a  shower  bath." — Washington  Star. 
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Working  with  Others  Essential 


BY  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE 


COOPERATION  is  an  essential  quality  of  efficiency.  A  man 
may  be  gifted,  industrious,  sincere,  faithful,  but  fail  because 
he  has  not  learned  to  work  with  others.  There  are  few  posi- 
tions in  life  without  their  difficulties  and  problems,  and  usually 
these  exist  because  of  people.  Somebody  is  in  the  way;  somebodv 
is  self-opinionated,  domineering,  unreasonable  and  disagreeable  in 
general. 

And  yet  that  somebody  makes  that  very  problem.  Without  the 
condition  which  he  embodies  there  would  be  no  problem.  The 
question  is  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him  but  how  to  get  on  with  him, 
and  do  so  gracefully  and  successfully. 

A  genius  may  be  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  may  never  or  seldom 
need  to  consider  the  other  man,  but  there  are  few  such,  else  they 
would  cease  to  be.  Most  men  face  this  reality  of  condition  and  as- 
sociation. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  work  for  others. 
Such  work  must  be  organized  if  carried  on  with  success.  Organiza- 
tion means  cooperation,  hence  work  for  others  means  working 
with  others.  Absolute  or  even  limited  monarchy  no  longer  rules. 
The  present  situation  is  a  democratic  one ;  a  work  for  the  people 
by  the  people. 

***** 

Authority  results  from  a  reasonable  conference.  The  majority 
rules,  and  the  minority  is  emphatic  until  it  realizes  its  defeat,  and 
then  loyally  supports  the  other  side.  All  have  been  right.  It  has 
not  been  a  question  of  principle,  but  of  policy;  method,  not  morality, 
has  been  under  discussion.  The  man  who  works  cheerfully  and 
effectively  under  such  circumstances  is  in  demand. 

In  Christian  work,  especially  within  the  church  circle,  he  must 
gain  this  grace,  whether  he  be  pastor  or  parishioner.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  questions  any  governing  board  asks  as  to  the  candidate, 
or  applicant:  "How  does  he  get  on  with  others?"  "Has  she  an 
agreeable  temperament?" 

Our  mission  boards  realize  keenly  the  importance  of  this  quality, 
and  where  it  has  been  disregarded  or  overruled,  results  have  at 
times  been  sad,  if  not  disastrous. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  trustees  or  church  commit- 
tees in  choosing  leaders.  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  civic  activities, 
it  has  become  a  vital  necessity  in  the  choice  of  philanthropic  and 
social  service  leaders. 

Within  the  ranks  of  every  local  church  there  may  well  be  intro- 
spection. If  a  worker  has  found  other  workers  undesirable  and 
difficult  he  may  well  question  if  the  possible  cause  is  not  neare:" 
home. 

This  recognition,  or  the  merest  suggestion  of  -  it,  may  show  the 
very  thing  itself,  and  an  irritable  conclusion  may  decide  to  desist 
from  all  work  and  "let  others  try  their  hand." 

***** 

Such  results  would  simplify  matters  and  dismiss  the  question, 
but  there  would  be  no  wisdom  or  victory  in  it.  It  would  be  over 
again  the  childish  foppery  of  the  pouting,  untrained  4-year-old  who 
"won't  play"  because  his  little  companions  won't  play  his  way.  The 
world  laughs  and  then  goes  right  on  with  life's  game,  leaving  the 
quitter  alone  and  quickly  forgetting  he  ever  tried  to  play.  He  soon 
becomes  a  chronic  invalid  of  friendlessness  and  does  not  know  he 
has  the  disease. 

But  he  is  not  our  problem.  We  are  dealing  with  the  man  who  de- 
termines he  will  get  on  with  others ;  who  sees  that  this  is  life's  real 
and  vital  question.  The  man  with  whom  it  is  hard  to  work,  but 
who  means  to  help,  becomes  his  study.  Soon,  instead  of  enemies, 
they  are  friends.  Patient,  sensible,  calm,  himself  he  gains  the  con- 
fidence of  his  comrades  and  controls  the  situation  almost  un- 
consciously. 

The  adjustments  of  life  may  become  fascinating.  Problems  be- 
come puzzles,  and  puzzles  are  manufactured  to  afiford  entertain- 
ment. The  happy  entrance  of  a  new  day  into  its  contests  and  op- 
positions may  either  call  back  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  athletic 
day  on  the  college  campus,  or  evoke  the  discouragement  of  the 
drone. 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  work  frequently  with  those  outside  our 
choice,  but  a  mutual  aim  and  genuine  devotion  will  blend  rather  than 
separate  associates. 

***** 

An  interesting  result  of  unselfish  service  is  found  in  its  friend- 
ships. "Why,  she  isn't  half  bad,"  said  a  college  girl  of  another  who 
had  been  placed  on  their  committee.    "We  heard  she  was  a  perfect 


shrew."  "I  like  her  immensely,"  said  another.  But  that  committer 
was  made  up  of  likable  girls,  and  such  composition  is  contagious. 

As  Christians,  this  is  the  test  of  our  sincerity.  "We  know  that  wc 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren." 
"Loving  the  brethren"  means  working  with  them  with  grace  and 
power,  and  the  one  who  can  "keep  sweet"  and  keep  busy  is  usually 
the  man  whom  God  honors. 

"Give  the  Coat  to  Arlie" 

Winter's  days  were  coming  on  apace  and  recently  in  a  neighboring 
city  a  clothing  concern  offered  some  suits  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  city  as  Thanksgiving  presents,  says  The  Pittsburg  Bulletin. 
True,  the  firm  may  have  been  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  was  a  scramble  among  the  gamins  for  the 
clothes.  Two  brothers  appeared  as  contestants  for  the  prizes.  Pic- 
ture the  scene.  Newsboys  they  were ;  snow  was  on  the  ground ;  the 
elbows  of  both  were  showing  through  ragged  coat  sleeves ;  their 
stockings  were  mere  wornout  rags ;  toes  protruded  through  the 
shoes.  The  elder  boy  was  pinched  and  blue  with  the  winter  air 
and  lack  of  nourishment.  He  was  9.  His  little  brother  7.  He  was 
informed  that  according  to  the  rules  under  which  the  company 
was  making  the  distribution  but  one  suit  could  go  into  one  family 
from  the  store. 

With  throat  choking  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  elder  said:  "Give 
the  coat  to  Arlie.  I'm  tough  and  I  can  stand  it."  Then  he  brushed 
away  the  tears  of  disappointment  and  assisted  in  picking  the  suit 
and  overcoat  for  his  little  brother. 

As  winter's  chilling  blasts  come  on  there  may  be  hundreds  ol 
similar  cases  that  never  come  to  light  and  the  hero  of  them  suffers 
in  silence.  In  this  case  the  boy's  magnanimity  became  known  and 
charitable  people  came  forward  with  offers  to  help  him.  He  prof  ted 
by  his  self-denial.  But  how  many  of  similar  cases  of  which  lie 
public  never  hears? 

Boys  like  this  are  the  backbone  of  American  manhood.  That  kind 
of  boy  will  succeed.  He  will  always  be  upright  and  honest,  but  more 
than  that,  he  will  be  tender-hearted  enough  never  to  trample  upon 
the  weak.  And  those  of  us  who  do  not  meet  this  phase  of  life 
often  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  hundreds  of  just  such 
superior  spirits  may  be  found  among  the  youth,  ranging  from  the  tot 
of  6  to  the  almost  man  of  18,  who  daily  take  our  pennies  for  the 
papers  we  buy. 

The  Scriptural  Warrant 

A  member  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  peculiar  religious  sects 
was  in  a  suburban  car  bound  for  Lancaster.  At  one  of  the  stops 
a  minister  of  one  of  the  other  sects  came  aboard.  As  he  took  his 
seat  he  recognized  the  man  across  the  aisle  and  spoke  to  him  with 
loud  cordiality : 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Baum?" 

The  man  made  no  answer.  A  little  surprised  the  minister  leaned 
over  and  looked  into  his  face  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was 
no  mistake  as  to  the  other's  identity. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "ain't  your  name  Baum?" 

Immediately  the  man  squared  his  shoulders  about  and  replied 
sternly : 

"Yes,  Baum  is  my  name.  But  I  don't  answer  to  'Mr.'  Baum." 
"Oh!    And  why  not?" 

"Because  I  won't  have  no  title  tacked  onto  my  name.  There  ain't 
no  titles  in  Scripture.  Them  Bible  men  were  all  plain  folks — plain 
Isaac  'n'  plain  Jacob  'n'  plain  " 

"Oh,  come  now,"  interrupted  the  minister,  "that  don't  make 
it  right  for  me  to  be  impolite.    Paul  " 

"Paul !"  broke  in  the  other.  "You  just  show  me  any  place  in 
Scripture  where  he  ever  said  'Mister'  to  any  man." 

At  this  the  minister  bridled  up. 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  he.  "You  say  Paul  he  never  said  'Mister' 
to  any  man.  Well,  if  he  didn't,  it's  because  folks  weren't  acquainted 
with  that  title  in  them  days.  But  whatever  titles  folks  were  used 
to  then,  sure  as  you're  living,  Paul  used  them.  Yes,  sir.  For 
Paul  was  a  very  etiquettical  man — ^Mr.  Baum."  G.  S.  Z. 


"It's  the  first  thousand  dollars  that's  hard  to  get,"  explained  the 
eminent  millionaire. 

"I  know  that,"  responded  the  mere  man.  "I've  been  trying  to 
accumulate  it  for  the  past  forty  years." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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A  Whole-Gospel  Church 

BY  SF.TH  JONES 

JF  FOUR  years  ago  the  good  people  of  Maroa  had  known  that 
in  their  community  there  would  soon  be  a  church  within  whose 
walls  strong-lunged,  romping  boys  would  be  invited  to  toss  the 
medicine  ball  and  swing  Indian  clubs ;  if  they  had  known  that  crowds 
of  healthy,  laughing  girls  would  be  using  the  range  and  the  kitclien 
utensils,  held  sacred  for  church  suppers,  in  learning  to  make  tea 
rolls  and  angel  food;  had  they  known  that  in  a  room  almost 
adjoining  the  auditorium  itself  farmers  and  their  wives  would  have 
been  invited  to  read  the  most  secular  of  secular  Hterature;  if,  in 
addition,  that  in  the  church  there  would  be  classes  in  manual  training 
and  iron  work,  and  that  the  church  would  be  the  headquarters  of 
an  employment  agency — had  they  known  all  these  things,  then  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  residents  of  that  eminently  respectable  com- 
munity would  have  been  shocked  and  horrified."  These  are  the 
words  of  The  Decatur  Daily  Herald,  as  it  tries  to  tell  of  the  won- 
derful work  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Maroa,  IlHnois. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  citizens  of  Maroa  are  not  horrified  nor 
shocked,  for  the  work  being  done  by  this  church  is  of  the  rarest 
kind  of  applied  Christianity.  Since  the  dedication  of  the  church 
building  at  Maroa  about  a  year  ago  the  work  has  included  the  whole 
need  of  man.  Now  the  surprise  of  the  citizens  of  Maroa  instead  is, 
"Why  was  this  not  done  before?" 

The  man  who  inaugurated  this  vast  amount  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity is  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  N.  McDonald.  The  members  of  the 
Maroa  church  were  not  slow  to  see  the  importance  of  the  new 
work.  Men  who  for  years  had  given  just  so  much  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  limited  gospel  are  now  happy  to  add  generously  to  their 
former  amounts  and  make  a  whole  gospel  possible.  These  unheard  of 
things  in  a  country  church,  such  as  a  gymnasium  with  its  shower 
baths,  a  circulating  library,  classes  in  domestic  science  and  manual 
training,  employment  bureau  and  classes  in  music,  yes,  and  a  class 
in  typesetting,  are  all  points  of  entrance  into  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  rural  community  of  which  Mr.  McDonald  has  taken  splendid 
advantage. 

All  of  this  practical  work  instead  of  decreasing,  as  ultra-conserva- 
tives would  say,  has  increased  the  spiritual  usefulness  of  the  Maroa 
church.  With  the  new  church  came  the  better  equipment  for  wor- 
ship— a  beautiful  and  well  ventilated  room,  the  pipe  organ.  The 
Sabbath  school  is  accommodated  in  a  room  divided  off  for  the  use 
of  different  classes.  In  short,  the  church,  instead  of  being  a  place 
of  less  comforts  than  the  average  home  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  is  a  better  place,  and  going  to  church  is  looked 
forward  to.  The  farmer  knows  that  his  church  is  a  place  where  he 
will  be  neither  roasted  nor  chilled,  but  where  the  even  steam  heat 
will  make  his  being  in  church  comfortable.  All  this  has,  of  course, 
increased  the  attendance  upon  the  church  services,  for  the  Maroa 
church  now  appeals  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  man.  In  no  way  is 
there  an  overbalance,  but  the  needs  of  man  which  cannot  be  supplied 
in  a  country  community  are  met  by  the  Maroa  church. 

And  meeting  these  needs  has  made  possible  greater  spiritual  use- 
fulness. To  a  large  extent  the  church  in  the  city  has  let  material 
opportunities  slip  by.  The  saloon,  the  athletic  club,  the  dance  hall 
and  the  numberless  temptations  of  youth  are  all  taking  advantage 
of  the  needs  of  man  for  social  intercourse.  Some  of  these  in- 
fluences are  better  than  others.  Some  of  the  advantages  already  lost 
in  the  country  may  even  yet  be  retrieved.  In  Maroa  there  is  no 
moving-picture  theater,  for  the  Presbyterian  church,  having  a 
moving-picture  machine,  gives  to  the  community  all  the  entertain- 
ment in  that  way  it  wants.  And  a  large  number  of  the  vices  of  a 
country  tov.m  could  easily  be  counteracted  if  the  church  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  a  country  community  affords 

His  System  of  Life 

Most  men  who  have  "systems  of  life"  to  account  for  success  or 
longevity  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  the  part  that  sounds  best. 
A  writer  in  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  vouches  for  the  experience 
of  a  reporter  sent  to  interview  a  centenarian. 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  been  able  to 
attain  this  remarkable  age?"  asked  the  newspaper  man. 

"  'Cause  I  ain't  never  worked  a  lick  before  breakfast,"  answered 
the  centenarian. 

"This  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,"  muttered  the  reporter,  making 
a  note  of  it. 

"There's  another  thing  that  pa  ain't  told  you,"  a  son-in-law 
whispered  in  the  newspaper  man's  ear. 
"What  is  that?" 

"He  never  done  a  lick  of  work  after  breakfast,  neither.    Git  that 
in  your  story,  too." 


Chicago's  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  League 

BY  EMMA  E.  KOEHLER,  Director 

A FEW  years  ago  somebody  in  New  York  happened  to  think  an- 
old  thought  over  again.  He  just  concluded  that  it  might 
be  a  nice  thing  for  folks  to  be  brothers.  A  big  man  might 
be  a  big  brother  to  a  boy.  Boys  who  were  turned  out  of  the  chil- 
dren's court  seemed  to  need  something  like  that,  so  he  threw  out 
the  suggestion  at  a  men's  church  club  that  each  find  a  little  brother. 
In  less  than  a  week  forty  neglected  youngsters  were  befriended  in 
the  way  each  most  needed. 

Chicago  caught  the  big  brotherhood  spirit.  E.  R.  Colby,  who  has 
loved  boys  all  his  life,  adopted  the  terminology  of  the  New  York 
court,  and  in  September,  1910,  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society,  of  which  Henry  W.  Thurston  is  superintendent,  took 
over  Mr.  Colby  and  his  little  brothers,  and  presently  secured  an 
official  big  sister.  The  family  of  little  brothers  and  Httle  sisters 
now  numbers  148,  to  which  may  be  added  sixty-five  released  from 
this  special  care.  The  children  are  described  as  "left-overs."  Most 
of  them  come  from  the  juvenile  court — 113  out  of  148. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  home  for  one  of  those  rare  babies 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  puts  on  canvas,  nor  for  most  real,  live,  everyday 
sort  of  babies.  Often  during  the  week  the  telephone  rings  with„ 
"Have  you  got  a  black-eyed  baby  boy?"  or  "Have  you  a  golden-haired 
baby  girl?  We  want  to  adopt  one  just  like  that";  but  even  babies 
with  dots  for  eyes,  a  twist  for  a  nose  and  a  good  wide  slit  for  a 
mouth  find  a  home.  Only  the  other  day  a  family  took  such  a  child, 
and  though  we  feared  for  the  outcome — feared  the  baby  would 
be  returned  instanter — the  family  wrote  after  a  few  days :  "John 
O'Brien  is  the  dearest  midget  in  the  world.  God  must  have  made 
him  just  for  us." 

But  who  wants  the  epileptic  girl?  Who  wants  the  little  sinner — 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning?    Who  wants  the  little  thief? 

Again,  the  parent  with  some  little  apology  of  a  home,  the  parent 
who  must  temporarily  be  separated  from  a  child,  may  want  that 
child  returned  until  a  better  home  is  established,  or  until  the  family 
fragments  can  be  reunited. 

All  these  are  "left-over"  children,  and  to  these  the  hand  is  extended 
at  the  gateway  of  the  juvenile  court  and  elsewhere.  The  Big 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  League  steps  in  here  and  finds  the  right 
environment ;  it  of¥ers  counsel ;  it  ameliorates.  More  than  70  per 
cent  of  such  children  have  been  morally  saved  or  have  been  materially 
benefited. 

There  is  another  class  that  is  big-brothered — boys  who  have  passed 
through  corrective  institutions  several  times,  yet  absolutely  without 
reform.  It  doesn't  change  a  boy's  heart  to  build  a  wall  around  him. 
This  is  no  fault-finding  with  corrective  institutions — for  they  are 
needed — but  there  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  individualistic 
effort,  which  was  the  basis  of  this  work  in  New  York. 

The  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  League  is  no  duplication  of  a 
charity.  It  stands  alone  in  the  material  it  handles,  and  somewhat 
alone  in  its  method.  The  idea,  moreover,  in  its  broader  sense,  is 
widely  applicable.  Only  the  other  day  the  International  Harvester 
Company  put  the  plan  into  tentative  form  in  its  vast  establishment. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  influential  men  of  that  company  asked 
the  league  for  a  boy  to  place  in  his  home,  with  the  privileges  of 
sonship,  in  order  that  he  might  help  the  boy  and  exemplify,  among  his 
associates,  the  big-brotherhood  spirit. 

Here  is  another  angle.  Next  to  the  elbow  of  Merritt  W.  Pinck- 
ney,  judge  of  Chicago's  juvenile  court,  sits  Father  Leddy,  the  shep- 
herd of  the  Catholic  fold.  Catch  him  neglecting  a  Catholic  boy  that 
passes  through  the  juvenile  court!  Not  he.  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  organization,  in 
evidence.  But  the  league  offers  a  sheltering  wing,  and  here  and 
there  a  banker,  in  whose  heart  a  little  red  social  flame  has  been 
kindled,  foots  a  bill. 

"Mister,"  says  a  ragged  youngster  addressing  the  potent  financier, 
"kin  I  go  to  the  country?"  And  then  the  vice-president  of  one  of  our 
large  banks  gets  out  his  mighty  checkbook,  signs  his  name  (you 
can't  read  it,  but,  oh,  it  means  so  much!)  and  says,  "I  guess  we  can 
fi.x  it,"  and  the  very  signature  has  already  completed  the  transac- 
tion.  That's  the  best  dividend  the  vice-president  ever  gets. 

Our  churches  should  give  attention  to  the  children's  court  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  other  cities.  If  it  were  not  for  the  zeal  of 
individuals,  Billy  and  Bessie,  Teddy  and  Tess,  would  be  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  melee  of  civic  want  and  unrighteousness. 

Give  us  your  hand,  good  reader,  and  let  us  get  acquainted ! 


— A  little  boy  who  had  often  heard  his  father  talk  about  the 
civil  war  finally  asked:  "Father,  did  anyone  help  you  put  down 
the  rebellion  ?" 
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The  Exit  of  Nemesis 

BY  ELIZABETH  MAURY  COOMBS 


MORWOOD  was  an  inventor.  An  inventor  is  a  man  who 
tries  to  invent  things.  But  the  serious  nature  of  this  par- 
ticular inventor's  brain  malady  was  not  generally  under- 
stood among  the  friends  and  enemies  who  form  the  average  citizen's 
social  circle.  They  unwittingly  thought  Morwood's  disease  was  a 
far  less  fatal  one  than  trying  to  invent  things — that  of  poverty. 
They  were  sorry  for  him  as  one  is  smilingly  sorry  for  that  funny 
man  on  the  stage  who  furnishes  one  with  an  evening's  amusement 
by  being  the  hatrack  for  all  the  practical  jokes. 

Morwood  and  his  wife  were  Virginians,  and  he  having  not 
three  pins  to  rub  together,  they  accordingly,  with  the  acute  com- 
mercial instincts  of  their  state,  married— supposedly  on  the  favorable 
prospects  of  next  summer's  blackberry  crop. 

So,  since  his  friends  did  not  know  he  was  an  inventor,  poor 
Morwood  dwelt  alone  in  that  background  of  alluring  colors  twixt 
waking  and  sleeping.  He  evolved  schemes  for  perpetual  motion 
which  were  entirely  feasible — there;  devised  bottles  that  could  be 
used  but  once,  and  vacuum  cleaners  that  would  run  themselves  with 
compressed  air.  Thus  the  world — which  is  after  all  just  those  fel- 
lows whose  names  we  know,  and  those  better  known  ones  whose 
names  we  do  not  know,  but  who  go  into  town  by  the  same  train — 
did  not  sympathize  with  him  as  they  ought,  but  expended  their 
energy  in  wondering  why  he  didn't  go  to  work. 

Mrs.  Morwood  was  the  wife  of  an  inventor,  with  no  divergence 
from  the  type.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman-lady  not  often  found  in 
formal  plantings,  but  mostly  among  wayside  blooms— "escapes  from 
old  gardens,"  botanists  call  them.  These  grow  sometimes  in  untilled 
farm-forgotten  fields,  against  some  neglected  wall  perchance,  their 
sprays  of  modest  blossoms  opening  hungry  hearts  to  any  rather 
watery  ray  of  sunshine  fate  accords  them.  Flowers  are  they  of 
no  great  beauty,  yet  that  pale  gleam  of  light  may  reveal  a  glint 
of  gold  among  their  folded  petals. 

The  stork  regarded  this  gentle  woman  as  one  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  without  question  or  cavil  left  on  her  breast  at  each  an- 
nual round  a  little  bundle  of  life.  Each  new  little  wide-eyed  Mor- 
wood arrived  with  a  weak  digestion  and  an  inherent  tendency  to 
audible  insomnia,  and  each  second  new  little  Morwood  brougjit 
with  it  the  paternal  head,  built  with  the  true  inventor  mansard  roof 
effect.  There  may  have  been  a  degree  more  warmth  in  the  welcome 
this  real  wife  gave  those  built  on  the  paternal  plan,  but  certain 
it  was  that  each  new  arrival  was  clasped  to  her  bosom  with  a  little 
more  fervor  than  the  last,  and  Morwood  gloated  over  the  pink 
chrysalis  with  as  much  fatherly  feeling  as  he  probably  would  have 
had  over  the  invention  of  the  bottle  that  could  be  used  but  once, 
had  it  suddenly  sprung  fully  perfected  from  his  inventive  brain. 
Maybe  he  knew  that  in  one  or  two  more  years  of  the  new  baby's  de- 
velopment he  would  have  come  as  near  being  the  parent  of  perpetual 
motion  as  any  man  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Mrs.  Morwood  had,  if  this  be  possible,  an  overdevelopment  of  the 
motherly  instinct.  For  like  many  a  primeval  woman  she  was  the 
mother  of  her  husband,  in  that  many  of  his  best  characteristics 
were  the  direct  offspring  of  her  belief  in  him.  He  was  not  naturally 
a  strong  man,  but  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm  of  strength  in  him 
— as  in  many  another  man — was  retarded  until  it  received  the  nourish- 
ment of  love,  and  the  husband  was  making  a  savage  effort  to  live 
up  to  the  plans  and  specifications  written  out  by  the  wife's  trust 
in  him. 

Morwood  was  by  descent  an  Englishman,  yet  something  of  the 
vikings'  instinct  still  wandered  around  in  his  vicinity — the  longing 
that  prompted  men  to  take  long  trips  hunting  fabulous  two-headed 
monsters  abroad  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  stave  off  the  visits  of 
the  hydra-headed  beast  of  everyday  life  that  confronts  a  poor  man 
with  a  wife  and  family.  Morwood  found  it  much  pleasanter  to 
work  with  the  sword  of  imagination  than  with  the  hoe  of  reality. 

SOMETIMES  the  inventor  might  have  been  unhappy  about  his 
financial  affairs,  save  for  his  wife,  who  was  always  at  his  side 
to  lay  the  blame  where  every  good  wife  should  lay  it — on  the 
world. 

"Why,  honey,  you  could  invent  almost  anything,  and  'twould  sup- 
port us  comfortably,  too,  you  are  so  awfully  clever.  But  so 
many  things  were  invented  before  you  started — Hke  lemon  squeezers 
and  potato  mashers — such  useful  things,  too.  Couldn't  you  think 
up  something  I  need  every  day  about  my  housekeeping?" 

"Like  permanent  potatoes  or  everlasting  steak,"  smiled  the  in- 
ventor wearily.    After  a  pause  he  added,  "I  did  have  a  letter  from 


a  man  to  whom  I  inclosed  a  stamped  envelope,  saying  he  thought 
perhaps  that  simple  and  inexpensive  addressing  machine  might 
save  the  pubHshers  money;  and  if  I  would  just  come  on  to  New 
York  and  bring  it  he  would  look  it  over.  But  New  York  is  so  in- 
accessible," he  ended  patiently. 

"Not  at  all,"  asserted  the  active  partner.  "You  didn't  know,  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  surprise  you — but  when  father  was  here  at 
Easter  he  said,  'I  want  you  to  wear  a  silver-gray  silk  so  you  will 
look  more  like  your  mother,'  and  he  gave  me  $50  to  buy  it  with. 
I  knew  it  would  be  extravagant  at  the  time,  because  my  brown  one, 
since  it's  gone  into  the  revised  edition,  bound  in  new  braid,"  and  she 
laughed  cheerily,  "has  years  of  good  wear  in  it.  So  you  can  see  it 
would  be  foolish  not  to  use  that  money.  Besides,  gray  isn't  becom- 
ing to  me  at  all.  Why,  Fm  really  glad  to  be  rid  of  it— having 
dresses  made  is  such  a  bother. 

"The  children?  Oh,  they  really  have  more  clothes  than  they  can 
use.  The  housekeeping?  That's  getting  along  very  well;  the  hens 
have  begun  laying  now,  and  eggs  are  better  than  meat  for  children. 
Too  much  meat  is  heating  for  them  as  summer  comes  on  " 

"And  so,  wife  of  mine,  as  usual  you  are  trying  to  convince  me 
that  I  am  doing  you  a  favor  by  taking  your. last  cent." 

"Last  cent?  Nonsense!  You  know  Aunt  Sarah  always  sends 
each  one  of  the  children  $5  on  his  birthday,"  then  smiling  shyly, 
"so  with  a  family  like  mine  and  a  real  talebt  for  fostering  an  infant 
industry,  you  must  see  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  a  steady  income. 

"Now,  if  you  will  bring  me  the  trousers  of  your  gray  suit  that  you 
tore  that  three-cornered  snag  in  yesterday,  I'll  mend  them  and 
pack  your  suitcase  in  time  for  you  to  get  off  on  that  train  that 
leaves  the  junction  at  'early  candle  light,'  "  which  is  as  near  as  a  real 
F.  F.  V.  can  come  to  understanding  a  railroad  time  table. 

This  is  why  it  happened  that  at  6 .30  Mrs.  Morwood  stood  by  the 
gate  in  a  cluster  of  little  Morwoods  and  watched  her  husband  go  down 
the  dust-yellow  road  that  led  to  the  little  village  below,  with  its 
group  of  red  roofs  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  hills  looking  not 
unlike  a  handful  of  autumn  leaves  in  the  green  lap  of  the  spring 

Jjs  ijc  j(c  ^  ^ 

A/r  ^  FRIEND,"  said  the  baldheaded  man,  looking  up  and  frown- 
iVl  ing  unconsciously  as  he  bit  his  already  well-bitten  pencil, 
"I  begin  to  believe  you've  got  a  great  idea  by  the  tail." 

"Well,  sir,"  answered  Morwood,  who  was  thinking  hard  on 
the  problem  of  how  to  Hve  on  nothing  at  all,  "I  feel  as  if  for 
some  years  past  I've  had  a  bear  by  that  same  device— Fve  been 
afraid  to  hold  on  and  afraid  to  let  go.  I  shall  find  it  a  relief  to 
catch  on  to  something  as  tame  as  a  great  idea." 

"I  can  see,  and  what's  far  nearer  the  point,  I  believe  I  can  make 
the  syndicate  see,  where  this  notion  will  save  them  barrels  of 
money.  We  ought  to  pay  you  a  nice  little  sum  for  this  invention — 
of  course,  I  can't  say  anything  definite,  but  Fll  lay  it  before  the 
committee,  and  when  the  meeting  closes  if  you  call  here  I  think  Fli 
be  able  to  report  progress." 

"I  wonder,"  mused  Morwood  as  he  idled  away  the  intervening 
hours  before  his  return,  "what  'a  nice  little  sum'  means  to  a  man 
like  that.  We  Virginians  have  such  an  original  vocabulary  that 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  spells  a  nice  little  sum  to  us.  But 
even  old  man  Bent  said  it  ought  to  bring  me  $20,000  if  sold  outright 
And  outright's  the  way  you're  going  to  sell  it,  Morwood.  You're 
not  going  to  catch  anything  more  by  the  tail— it's  the  tail  end  car 
that's  always  switched  out  into  the  atmosphere  when  the  train  goes 
round  the  curve.  You  go  round  to  the  front  and  catch  the  infant 
idea  by  the  nose  and  hand  him  over  to  the  business  man." 

By  this  time  the  inventor  had  unconsciously  neared  the  hotel. 
Finding  it  almost  5,  he  concluded  he  would  go  in  and  wait 
for  his  appointment. 

The  tessellated  floor,  long  comfortable  benches,  wide  red-carpeted 
stair  and  the  green  onyx  pillars  all  spelt  familiarity,  for  his  football 
banquets  had  always  been  held  here  in  the  days  when  life  seemed  so 
easy  to  tackle  and  to  hold  down.  So  intent  were  his  recollections 
that  he  hardly  needed  a  man's  voice,  followed  by  a  chorus  of  others, 
to  carry  him  back  fifteen  years. 

"Morwood !"  exclaimed  a  sun-brov/ned  fellow  with  a  broad  hat 
that  looked  like  an  assumption  of  roughness.  "Why,  darn  your 
old  skin,  we  didn't  think  we'd  ever  see  you  again !  Heard  you  v/ere 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  alleged  green  fields  of  Virginia." 

"Here  he  is,  fellers,  fresh  from  the  can,  as  we  say  in  Panama." 

And  Morwood  met  his  old  crowd,  banqueting  as  of  old  on  the 
first  excuse  that  came  handy — this  time  Jim  Edwards's  return  from 
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Panama.  They  detained  him  a  few  minutes  until  he  had  consented 
to  dine  with  them  after  his  business  engagement — which  he  explained 
briefly  in  all  its  hopefulness — then  mounted  the  stairs  to  keep  his 
appointment.  ***** 

MR.  MORWOOD,"  began  the  baldheaded  man,  glancing  up 
hastily  from  the  pile  of  papers  before  him  on  the  inadequate 
little  marble-top  table,  "I  am  mighty  sorry  the  news  I  have  to  give 
you  is  not  of  our  best  brand.  But  a  young  man  as  clever  as  you 
have  shown  yourself  to  be  in  this  little  addressing  arrangement  must 
not  be  cast  down  by  the  first  failure.  I  could  cite  you  a  whole 
bunch  of  mottoes  on  the  subject;  but  as  they  were  invented  merely 
to  furnish  a  relief  valve  to  the  mental  system  of  the  old,  and  do  no 
good  to  the  young,  I  won't."    He  paused. 

"Well,  sir,"  answered  Morwood,  whose  lips  in  the  moment  of 
his  disappointment  had  dried  almost  too  much  for  him  to  speak 
distinctly,  "let's  hear  the  result.  Fate  has  waited  too  often  round 
the  corners  of  my  life  with  a  brickbat  for  me  to  expect  her  to 
appear  with  a  bouquet." 

"You  have  a  cheerful  way  of  receiving  her  attentions,  at  any  rate," 
smiled  the  older  man,  with  unseeing  eyes.  "And  now  to  this  bit  of 
business.  I  read  them  your  description  of  the  patent  and  showed 
them  the  drawings,  and  they  were  unanimously  enthusiastic  over  it. 
But  Smith  of  Chicago  rose  and  offered  a  patent  of  his  own  almost 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  this.  He  being  a  member  of  the  syndi- 
cate and,  I  may  add,  independently  wealthy,  said  that  such  was  his 
interest  in  the  work  that  he  proposed  to  donate  his  patent — which 
he  did,  amid  great  applause."  He  paused  a  moment  oratorically. 
"Mr.  Morwood,"  he  added,  not  understanding  the  sickly  but  still 
winning  smile  on  the  young  fellow's  face,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
don't  take  this  matter  to  heart  as  I  feared  you  might." 

Morwood  had  picked  up  a  paper  and  with  a  pencil  was  absently 
making  senseless  figures  on  it,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  knew  not 
where  to  turn  next. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man's 
losing  heart  and  having  no  one  to  take  his  trouble  to.  But,"  rising, 
"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness,  and  my  wife 
and  I  would  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you  come  down  and  stay 
a  week  or  so  with  us  in  Virginia."  And  with  the  Virginian's  cus- 
tomary courteous  farewell,  and  with  his  brave  smile  still  on  his 
lips,  Morwood  withdrew. 

^  :^  4:  ^ 

DOWNSTAIRS  tlje  noisy  crowd  again  greeted  him — but  their 
voices  seemed  a  little  faint  and  far  away  to  the  man  who  was 
trying  to  think  what  to  do  next.  Maybe  that  was  the  reason  that  when 
he  had  confessed  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  he  listened  when  they  asked 
him  to  come  with  them  to  Panama ;  or  maybe  'twas  just  that  old 
viking  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  urging  him  to  dare  the 
monster  abroad  and  flee  the  commonplace  beast  at  home. 

"Why,  with  your  inventive  genius,  Tom,  you  will  be  able  to  think 
up  most  anything ;  maybe  you  can  patent  a  way  for  a  man  to  sup- 
port his  family  by  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair,"  came  with  a  laugh 
from  Gerard  Walker,  now  a  wealthy  lumber  man,  but  ex-butt 
of  all  the  class  jokes  in  college. 

"Come  on  with  me,  old  man,"  suggested  Edwards,  who  had  never 
been  noted  for  being  quite  straight  about  things,  but  was  now 
eminently  successful.  "I'll  show  you  plenty  of  ways  to  make  a  living 
down  on  the  isthmus.  And  your  wife  and  family  will  be  a  heap 
more  comfortable  at  your  father's,  for  a  time,  anyway." 

And  Morwood  listened,  till  across  the  table  Jackson  spoke  to 
him,  "old  Jack,"  with  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer,  whom  the  demon 
of  failure  had  pursued,  until  she  had  cornered  him  into  an  enormous 
practice  as  a  specialist  in  children's  diseases. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "a  brute  can  go  back  to  his  lair  proudly  bearing 
meat  to  his  mate  and  his  young,  but  it  takes  a  man  to  go  back  with 
news  of  defeat.  Come  on,  you  fellows.  Tom  and  I  are  going  after 
some  music — wherever  it  may  be." 

He  rose  and  Tom  Morwood  with  him,  and  out  the  two  went  into 
the  rain,  long  strips  of  it  between  them  and  the  lights  that  cast  only 
a  glow  round  their  own  feet.  Its  coolness  felt  grateful  on  Mor- 
wood's  hot  cheek,  though  he  shivered  with  nerve  strain.  Then  the 
glare,  the  crowded  aisles  and  a  resting  gloom  when  the  lights  were 
lowered  for  the  first  scene.  Morwood  never  knew  what  the  musi- 
cians played,  for  he  was  dazed  by  his  most  recent  failure ;  but  when 
the  lights  came  on  as  usual  he  found  a  piece  of  paper  and  com- 
menced figuring.  Jackson  watched  him  as  he  did  sick  children,  and 
smiled  the  same  sweet  fine  smile  that  made  them  hold  tight  to  his 
hand  while  his  strength  flowed  into  their  frailty. 

The  inventor's  sensitive  mouth  quivered  as  he  drew  his  useless 
little  squares  and  lines,  but  suddenly  he  bent  over  his  work  and 
a  fire  came  into  his  eyes  and  lit  up  the  whole  man.  He  worked  in- 
tently, never  pausing,  until  f.nally  he  looked  up  and  exclaimed, 


"I've  got  it!  I've  been  trying  for  it  years  and  years,  and  now  it's 
just  come  of  itself.  They  say  these  things  lurk  around  in  a  fel- 
low's subconscious  mind  until  they  come  out  full  grown.  I  never 
believed  it,  but  I  do  now.  I've  invented  the  simplest  pocket  adding 
machine  in  the  world." 

Jackson  looked  at  the  simple  plan,  at  all  its  workings,  and  then 
clapped  his  old  chum  on  the  shoulder. 

"Old  man,  you  are  not  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  them  empty- 
handed,  after  all !  That  subconscious  mind  of  yours,  whose  old- 
fashioned  name  was  a  fellow's  soul,  has  forged  you  a  weapon  that 
will  disarm  fate  of  the  entire  set  of  brickbats  she  had  in  cold 
storage  for  you." 

And  Morwood  knew  that  the  day  of  the  inventor  had  come  at  last. 

Where  the  Public  Lost  Out 

At  one  time  in  St.  Louis  street  railway  passengers  going  over  the 
long  course  of  Broadway  paid  each  side  of  Olive  street. 

The  one-fare  system  went  into  effect  when  the  Republicans  were 
in  power,  and  was  used  as  a  campaign  weapon.  But  a  Kerry  Patch 
orator,  who  had  an  affectionate  constituency,  took  his  opponents' 
club  away  from  them  and  clouted  them  shrewdly  over  the  ears  with 
it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers. 

"When  the  Dimmycrats  were  in,"  he  proclaimed,  "ye  wa-alked 
to  yer  wurruk  an'  saved  a  dime.  Now  that  the  Raypublicans  are 
in,  ye  wa-alk  to  yer  wurruk  and  only  save  a  nickel." 


The  Wayfarer 


Gleanings  "'Way  Down  Souf" 

ONE  COMMON  by-product  of  travel  in  the  South  is  negro 
stories.    Most  of  these  have  to  do  with  speech,  and  the 
misuse  of  long  words.    As  a  Memphis  "mammy"  said  to  a 
girl  studying  grammar,  "That  there's  all  foolishness.    A  person 
don't  need  no  book;  he  jes'  talks,  without  any  verbs,  proverbs  or 
injectives." 

***** 

"Miss  Fanny,  is  that  a  langwidge  that  man's  talking?" 
"Yes,  Rose;  he  is  a  German;  and  he  is  studying  the  English 
language." 

"Why,  Miss  Fanny,  ye  don't  have  to  study  English — ye  jes'  opens 
your  mouth  and  talks." 

***** 

It  was  the  old  cook  who  expected  to  be  heard  for  her  much 
speaking.  She  dinned  all  her  orders  into  the  ears  of  her  helpers 
until  sometimes  a  retort  flashed  out.  "You  Jim,  g'long  and  fetch 
me  a  scuttle  o'  coal.  Now,  min'  ye',  boy,  I  wants  dat  coal.  Don' 
ye  ferget  what  I's  a-tellin'  ye;  I  said  I  wants  dat  coal  in  right 
sma't  of  a  hurry.    Ye  hear  me,  you  Jim?" 

"Hear  ye,  mammy?  I's  heerd  ye  till  I's  got  cohns  on  mu 
ears." 

***** 

"Yessir,  Mister  Henry's  gone  'way ;  he's  done  got  nervous  pros- 
perity, suh."  So, 

"Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant!" 
***** 

Like  all  simple  speech,  there  is  a  vividness  about  negro  phrases. 
When  mammy  was  asked  her  age  she  replied,  "I  wuz  half  er  hand  in 
de  cotton  fiel'  when  freedom  wuz  cried."  A  Southerner  would  place 
her  age  quite  closely  by  that ;  she  and  another  girl  of  12  or  14 
years  did  the  work  of  a  full  cotton  picker  at  the  time  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation. 

***** 

A  mistress  was  greatly  concerned  over  the  religious  welfare  of 
her  cook.  She  talked  with  her  and  read  the  Bible  to  her,  but  still 
the  woman  was  troubled  in  spirit.  At  length  the  cook  came  home 
from  the  negro  church  happy  and  satisfied.  This  was  her  explana- 
tion :  "Yo'  see.  Miss  Alice,  cullud  folks  and  white  folks,  dey's  dif- 
ferent. Now  de  white  folks,  dey  mus'  git  deir  'ligion  outef  books: 
but  cullud  folks,  dey  mus'  git  deirs  straight  from  de  Lord." 
***** 

A  level-headed  negro  preacher  was  advising  his  brethren  to  preach 
more  about  morality  and  godliness  in  this  present  world,  and  less 
about  the  glories  of  heaven.  "Why,  brethren,  heaven's  the  very  last 
place  I  want  to  go !"  The  Wayfarer. 


January  4,  1912 
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According  to  Appearances 


PRISCILLA  STARR  was  the  prettiest  girl 
at  the  party,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  Nor  was  there  any  question  that  her 
dicss  set  off  her  natural  charms.  "Daintily 
elegant,"  that's  what  the  other  girls  said.  For 
Priscilla  was  a  favorite,  though  never  before 
had  she  led  in  the  matter  of  clothes. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  a  group  of 
twenty  or  thirty  girls  there  would  be  an  occa- 
sional jealous  one,  and  the  account  of  Miss 
Priscilla's  gowning  did  not  lose  anything  in  the 
telling,  when  Mabel  Webster  talked  over  the 
party  at  home  next  morning. 

"Why,  mother,"  she  said,  "Prissy's  dress 
must  have  cost  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
dress  there.  Mine  was  positively  shabby  beside 
it."    Tears  of  vexation  stood  in  Mabel's  eyes. 

"Cost  isn't  everything,"  Mrs.  Webster  re- 
marked sententiously.  "Sometimes  cost  is 
dowdyish.  The  question  is,  was  it  becoming 
and — and  suitable  ?" 

"Well,  she  did  look  beautiful,"  Mabel's  ad- 
mission was  grudging,  "and  lots  of  the  girls 
(iuite  raved  about  it.  It  was  blue  silk,  the  palest 
b'ue,  and  scattered  over  it  the  dearest,  faintest 
pink  rose  buds.  They  looked  as  if  they  were 
en:broidered  by  hand.  Think  of  that !  And 
there  were  ribbons  to  match.  She  couldn't  have 
bought  that  silk  this  side  of  New  York.  And 
the  fit  was  perfect.  There  isn't  a  dressmaker 
in  this  town  could  do  it — I'm  sure  of  that." 

"I  wonder  how  they  can  afford  it?"  Mrs. 
Webster  commented,  and  dismissed  the  subject. 

Neither  of  them  paid  any  heed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  sat  hidden  behind  a  huge  daily. 
Oidinarily  he  gave  small  attention  to  the 
domestic  chatter,  but  the  name  Starr  was  as- 
sociated with  some  business  now  to  the  fore, 
and  he  listened. 

"Perhaps  this  sort  of  thing  explains  Morgan 
Starr's  embarrassment.  I'd  no  idea  he  was 
the  man  to  let  his  family  launch  out.  Better 
be  careful  about  putting  my  name  on  his  paper." 
These  reflections  ran  through  his  head,  and  set- 
tled at  length  into  definite  resolve. 

*  *  *  * 
"Prompt  to  the  appointment,  you  see,  Mr. 
Webster."  Priscilla's  father  tried  to  speak 
naturally  as  he  entered  the  office,  but  he  was 
evidently  nervous.  "I  can  but  hope  you  have 
decided  to  help  me  over  the  crisis." 

Mr.  Webster,  face  to  face  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance in  financial  peril,  parried  a  little. 
"How  late  is  the  latest  you  can  wait?"  he  asked. 

"Not  more  than  a  week.  If  not  secured  in 
that  time,  I — I  go  under." 

"Really,  Mr.  Starr,"  said  the  other,  still 
conciliating,  "I'd  rather  you  would  try  else- 
where." 

Mr.  Starr's  face  slowly  whitened. 

"For  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  daughter,"  he 
began,  but  was  interrupted  rather  savagely. 

"When  you  can  afford  to  spend  on  yotir 
daughter  far  more  than  I  can  afford  to  spend 
on  mine,  why  do  you  come  to  me  for  aid  ?" 
Mabel's  jealous  temper  was  inherited. 

"What — what !  I  do  not  understand,"  and 
with  a  sudden  accession  of  pride,  Mr.  Starr 
straightened  himself  and  left  the  office. 

He  and  his  wife  had  always  been  true  part- 
ners, his  embarrassments  were  no  secret  to  her, 
and  when  he  came  home  with  spirits  at  lowest 
ebb,  she  soon  drew  the  reason  from  him. 

"There  has  been  no  extravagance,"  he  said. 
"You  have  positively  not  had  a  dollar  beyond 
the  actual  housekeeping  necessities  for  months. 
What  could  Anson  Webster  mean?  I  would 
take  my  oath  that  up  to  this  day  he  intended  to 
indorse  my  paper." 

Then  there  flashed  upon  Mrs.  Starr  the 
thought  of  Priscilla's  party  gown,  and  with  a 
woman's  intuition  she  knew  !  But  she  did  not 
speak.  A  sudden  purpose  was  forming.  Her 
husband  might  forbid  her  carrying  it  out ;  he 
might  think  it  a  humiliation,  it  might  fail  and 
bring  another  disappointment.  It  was  better 
to  be  silent. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Webster  was  sitting  at 
his  private  desk. 

"Lady    to    see    you,"    the    bov  announced. 


Feminine  visitors  other  than  seekers  of  em- 
ployment were  not  frequent  at  the  factory,  and 
the  superintendent  gave  an  extra  brush  to  his 
coat  before  appearing.  A  quick  annoyance 
which  he  strove  to  suppress  -glimmered  in  his 
face  when  he  recognized  Mrs.  Starr.  He  would 
need  double  armor  to  deal  with  a  woman. 

She  greeted  him  with  her  usual  graceful 
manner,  merely  asking,  "May  I  see  you  alone?" 
He  sent  the  office  boy  out  and  offered  her  a 
chair.  Smiling  pleasantly,  she  took  it  and  began 
at  once. 

"I  shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes,  but  I 
liave  a  simple  little  story  to  tell  you.  Because 
of  your  own  sweet  daughter  you  will  like  to 
hear  this  which  is  about  mine.  Perhaps  you 
know — I  believe  fathers  do  sometimes  know 
such  things,"  she  laughed — "that  there  was  a 
young  folks'  party  last  night?" 

He  nodded,  and  she  continued.  "Girls  talk 
their  social  functions  over  a  long  time  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  party  is  whispered  about  before 
invitations  are  given.  My  Priscilla  wanted 
very  much  to  go,  her  heart  was  quite  set  on  it, 
and  naturally  I  wanted  to  gratify  her.  We  had 
many  consultations  concerning  ways  and  means 
because — because,"  there  was  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible quaver  in  her  voice,  "she  had  no  suit- 
£'ble  dress  to  wear,  and  it  was  not  best  to  spend 
money  on  materials  or  making.  The  dear 
child  had  shot  up  into  a  woman  so  quickly, 
nnd  so  left  her  girlish  furbelows  quite  out  of 
the  question.  When  I  was  a  bride,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  my  father  gave  me  a  generous  trous- 
seau.   I  am  not  wearying  you?" 

"Go  on,"  he  motioned  rather  than  spoke. 

"Among  the  treasures  laid  away  as  good  as 
new  was  a  delicate  silk  gown,  with  yards  of 
ribbon  garniture.  I  knew  it  was  almost  too 
handsome  for  a  young  girl,  but  being  of  so 
dainty  a  pattern,  I  hoped  the  richness  of 
texture  would  not  be  too  much  in  evidence.  At 
any  rate  it  was  our  only  resource.  With  our 
own  hands,  Priscilla  and  I  remodeled  it,  taking 
every  stitch  ourselves.  I  paid  out  15  cents  for 
a  new  pattern,  and  that  was  every  bit  of  money 
expended  on  it.  It  seemed  to  us  quite  a 
triumph.  A  mother  may  be  pardoned  for  shar- 
ing Priscilla's  joy  in  the  dress  and  for  thinking 
her  very  innocently  charming  in  it.  Isn't  this 
rather  an  interesting  story,  Mr.  Webster?" 
Mrs.  Starr  rose,  still  gracious,  and  extended 
her  hand. 

The  man's  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist  as 
he  took  the  offered  hand,  and  his  answer  at 
first  appeared  irrelevant. 

"Please  assure  your  husband,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Starr,  that  he  need  have  no  anxiety  about  that 
little  business  deal  of  ours ;  and  say  to  him 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  see  him  here  tomorrow 
morning  at  lo.  Thank  you  for  the  story — it 
shall  have  no  publicity  from  me,  but  in  some 
v/ay  I  shall  hope  to  teach  my  own  daughter 
that  judging  from  appearances  isn't  always 
righteous  judgment."         Helen  A.  Hawley. 

In  Noted  Babyhood 

On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Hal- 
lam,  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  a  note  of  announce- 
ment to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  To  this, 
writes  Lilian  Whiting  in  "The  Brownings : 
Their  Life  and  Art,"  Mrs.  Browning  replied: 

"Thank  you  and  congratulate  you  from  my 
heart.     May  God  bless  you  all  three.  . 
Will  you  say  to  dear  Mrs.  Tennyson  how  deeply 
I  sympathize  in  her  happiness    ...  ?" 

To  this  letter  Browning  added  a  postscript : 

"How  happy  I  am  in  your  happiness,  and  in 
the  assurance  that  it  is  greater  than  even  you 
can  quite  know.  God  bless,  dear  Tennyson, 
30U  and  all  yours." 

Tennj'son  wrote  again  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
saying,  ".  .  .  How  very  grateful  your  little  note 
and  Browning's  epilogue  made  me."  And  he 
signs  himself  "Ever  yours  and  your  husband's." 
There  was  a  brilliant  christening  luncheon  at 
the  home  of  Monckton  Milnes,  "and  his  baby," 
notes  Mrs.  Browning,  "was  made  to  sweep, 
in  India  muslin  and  Brussels  lace,  among  s  very 
large  circle  of  admiring  guests."    The  Brown- 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  mcc\{ 

I  fought  something  out  myself,  once,  and  I 
won.  It  was  hard,  but  I  did  it,  and  I'd  do  it 
again — /  ivouldn't  be  coward  enough  to  run 
away.  When  things  hurt  you,  you  don't  have 
to  let  anybody  know.  You  can  shut  your  lips 
tight,  and  if  you  bite  your  tongue  hard  enough 
it  keeps  back  the  tears.  I  always  pretend  I'm 
a  rock,  with  the  waves  beating  against  me.  Let 
it  hurt  inside,  if  it  wants  to — you  don't  have  to 
let  anybody  see. — Myrtle  Reed. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  TOYS 
My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words  and  unkissed — 
His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed. 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 
With  darkened  eyelids  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own  ; 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 

He  had  put  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there 

with  careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said : 

"Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath. 

Not  vexing  thee  in  death. 

And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  joys. 

How  weakly  understood 

Thy  great  commanded  good. 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  thou  hast  molded  from  the  clay, 

Thou'lt  leave  thy  wrath,  and  say, 

'I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.'  " 

— Coventry  Patmore. 


ings  were  especially  invited  to  bring  their 
little  Penini  (Robert)  with  them,  "and  he  be- 
haved like  an  angel,  everybody  said,"  con- 
tmued  his  mother,  "and  looked  very  pretty,  I 
said  myself;  only  he  disgraced  us  all  at  last 
by  refusing  to  kiss  the  baby  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  'troppo  grande.'  " 

After  the  little  ceremony  Browning  took  the 
boy  in  his  arms  and  tossed  him,  while  Tenny- 
son, looking  on,  exclaimed:  "Ah,  that  is  as 
good  as  a  glass  of  champagne  for  him." 

As  Our  Days,  Our  Strength 

We  never  have  more  than  we  can  bear,  says 
H.  E.  Manning.  The  present  hour  we  are 
always  able  to  endure.  As  our  day,  so  is  our 
strength.  If  the  trials  of  many  years  were 
gathered  into  one  they  would  overwhelm  us ; 
therefore,  in  pity  to  our  little  strength,  God 
sends  first  one,  then  another,  then  removes 
both,  and  lays  on  a  third,  heavier,  perhaps,  than 
either ;  but  all  is  so  wisely  measured  to  our 
strength  that  the  bruised  reed  is  never  broken. 
We  do  not  enough  look  at  our  trials  in  this 
continuous  and  successive  view.  Each  one  is 
sent  to  teach  us  something,  and  altogether  they 
have  a  lesson  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  to  teach  alone. 


A  stranger  in  talking  to  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  a  certain  village  asked : 

"How  old  are  you,  uncle?" 

"I  am  just  100  years  old,  my  friend." 

"So  old?  Well,  you  will  hardly  live  to  see 
another  century  roll  by,  will  you?" 

To  which  the  old  man  made  answer : 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that ;  I  am 
a  lot  stronger  now  than  when  I  began  on  the 
first  hundred." 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

The  Scourge  of  Man 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


HAT    is  the 
muskrat  doing 
out   of  his 
burrow    at   this  hour?" 
asked  Teckle,  the  little 
field  mouse,  looking  from 
the  doorway  of  the  -old 
stump  in  which  she  and 
Tan  lived. 
"If  that  is  the  muskrat 
he  has  been  traveling  in  the  sun  so  long  that 
it  has  burned  him  gray,"  replied  Tan. 

They  both  looked  intently  at  a  brownish- 
gray  form  that  came  scurrying  across  the  wood- 
land, though  it  was  not  yet  midafternoon.  He 
was  really  about  the  size  of  the  muskrat,  but 
as  Tan  had  observed,  the  color  was  not  the 
same — it  was  lighter.  But  there  were  the  same 
short  ears,  blunt  muzzle,  hairless  and  scaly 
tail,  and  the  peculiar,  leaping  gait  was  very 
similar.  Every  little  way  the  stranger  stopped 
to  look  about  him,  and  always  he  paused  in 
a  clump  of  weeds,  or  under  a  fallen  branch  of 
a  tree,  or  beside  a  log.  And  when  he  moved 
he  seemed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  enemies. 

What  most  concerned  Tan  and  Teckle  was 
that  the  unknown  was  making  directly  toward 
their  hollow  stump.  What  if  he  should  be 
some  strange  and  terrible  kind  of  meat  eater  I 
They  watched  in  silence,  and  with  growing  un- 
easiness. Finally,  when  he  was  so  near  that  it 
seemed  that  he  must  see  them,  with  one  accord 
they  turned  and  scampered  back  into  their 
hollow  stump,  and  deep  down  under  the  ground 
into  a  long,  slender,  hollow  root. 

Sure  enough,  the  stranger  came  right  into 
their  stump.  They  heard  him  pause  at  the 
entrance  and  sniff  inquiringly.  They  heard 
him  creep  into  the  body  of  the  stump.  He 
rustled  around  for  a  time  as  if  he  were  either 
seeking  food  or  finding  out  all  about  the  in- 
side of  the  stump.  After  a  time  he  was  still, 
and  they  thought  he  must  have  fallen  asleep. 

After  waiting  for  what  seemed  to  them  a  very 
long  time  the  timid  field  mice  ventured  to  climb 
up  and  peep  at  the  intruder  who  had  taken 
possession  of  their  home.  They  knew,  both 
from  his  actions  and  from  his  scent,  that  he 
was  no  muskrat.  Still,  when  they  came  to  look- 
closely  at  him,  he  was  very,  like,  except  for 
the  color  and  the  lack  of  webbed  feet.  He  was 
resting  quietly  on  the  bits  of  decayed  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stump.  If  he  heard  or 
smelled  the  field  mice  he  gave  no  sign. 

"May  you  never  be  frightened,"  said  Tan. 
"Plenty  of  food  for  you  without  the  labor 
of  getting  it,"  responded  the  stranger,  looking 
calmly  at  the  frightened  pair. 

All  the  time  they  were  ready,  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  stranger,  to 
scurry  down  to  the  very  end  of  a  long,  hollow 
root,  where  they  knew  his  plump  body  could 
not  follow  them. 

"Do  you  live  in  this  woodland?"  inquired 
Tan. 

"In  the  woods?  Not  I!  For  many  summers 
I  have  lived  at  the  farmhouse." 

Was  this  another  of  man's  dependents  ? 
Could  it  be  that  man  had  tamed  this  creature 
and  set  him  to  work,  even  as  he  had  the  horse 
?nd  the  cow,  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  the  fowls 
and  even  the  silkworm  ?  They  wondered  what 
kind  of  work  he  could  do. 
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"What  do  they  call 
you?"  was  Tan's  next 
query.  "We  are  Tan 
and  Teckle,  the  field 
mice." 

"I  call  myself  the 
Scourge  of  Man,  but 
man  calls  me  the  rat." 

"Do  you,  then,  work 
for  man  ?" 

"You're  an  odd  crea- 
ture," said  the  rat. 
"First  you  want  to 
know  if  I  live  in  the 
woods  like  a  rabbit  or 
a  squirrel ;  now  you  want  to  know  if  I  work 
for  man. 

"I'll  have  you  know,  little  chap,  that  I  make 
man  work  for  me.  I  work  for  nobody  but 
myself,  and  the  only  work  I  do  is  of  my  own 
choosing.  Work  for  man  !  I'll  tell  you  some  of 
the  work  I've  done  for  man  in  the  summers 
and  winters  I  have  lived  in  the  house  with 
him. 

"I  have  gnawed  holes  in  the  walls  and  the 
floors  of  his  house  and  have  taken  his  choicest 
food — sweets,  meats,  bread,  nuts,  cheese,  milk, 
butter — everything  that  he  had  gathered  for 
himself. 

"I  have  gone  into  the  nests  of  his  fowls 
and  carried  off  the  eggs  they  had  laid  for  him. 
And  I  have  eaten  his  ducklings  and  little 
chickens,  and  his  rabbits,  too. 

"I  have  gone  into  his  barns  and  cut  holes  in 
his  granary  and  have  eaten  of  his  wheat  and 
oats  and  corn,  I  have  bitten  his  choicest  apples 
and  have  feasted  off  his  vegetables. 

"I  have  eaten  what  I  wanted,  wasted  what 
I  chose  and  scattered  filth  over  the  remainder. 
That  is  how  I  have  worked  for  man." 

"I  think  that  is  a  shame !  I  wonder  that 
man  has  not  long  ago  driven  you  out  or  killed 
you." 

Tan  was  not  as  gentle  as  his  wont,  for 
though  he  disliked  man  and  had  the  loathing 
of  a  wild  creature  for  those  who  work  for 
man  and  depend  on  him  for  a  living,  yet  he 
thought  the  rat  had  used  man  badly. 

"So  does  man  wonder  that  he  has  not  killed 
me  or  driven  me  away,"  rejoined  the  rat 
saucily.  "He  has  been  trying  to  do  both  ever 
since  the  first  rat  came  to  live  with  him.  Man 
is  very  wise  in  some  ways,  and  very  stupid 
in  others.  He  thought  to  kill  me  by  putting 
out  traps.  He  did  catch  a  few  young  and 
foolish  rats,  but  the  others  of  us  learned  about 
traps.  I  know  a  trap  when  I  see  it  or  smell 
it ;  and  I  know  by  instinct  where  it  is  when  I 
can  neither  see  nor  smell  it.  He  cannot  catch 
me. 

"Also  he  has  tried  to  feed  me  on  the  food 
that  kills.  I  tasted  it  once,  but  I  knew  enough 
not  to  eat  of  it.  The  taste  made  me  ill,  and 
I  never  touched  it  again.  Some  young  rats  were 
hungry  and  foolish,  and  ate  of  the  food  that 
kills.  They  died,  but  the  world  is  always  full 
of  the  young  and  foolish,  and  they  were  never 
missed. 

"His  dogs  have  often  tried  to  catch  me. 
Cats,  too,  he  keeps  about  him.  Sometimes 
they  get  the  young  and  foolish,  but  not  the  old 
and  wise. 

"And  in  return  for  all  this,  what  have  I 
done  for  man?  I  have  lived  with  him  in  his 
own  house  despite  him.  I  have  torn  up  his  gar- 
ments to  make  a  nest  for  myself.  I  have 
run  about  between  the  walls  of  his  house  and 
disturbed  his  sleep.  I  have  taken  the  food 
he  meant  for  himself,  and  have  soiled  what  I 
did  not  eat  so  that  he  could  not  use  it.  And 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  threatening  to 
kill  every  rat  in  his  house,  my  mate  brought 
forth  ten  little  ones  under  the  floor  beneath 
his  bed.  Yes,  and  they  all  lived  to  be  grown 
and  went  to  make  nests  of  their  own. 

"And  you  ask  me  if  I  work  for  man  !" 

"Why  are  you  traveling?"  asked  Teckle. 
(Continued  on  page  ,?/) 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

JUST  SUPPOSE 

If  all  the  lads  and  lassies  should  remember  for 
a  day 

To  do  their  errands  and  their  tasks  as  surely 

as  their  play. 
Should  hang  their  hats  and  jackets  up  and 

put  away  their  toys. 
Should  remember  that  the  garden  is  the  place 

to  make  a  noise —  ' 
Why,  what  a  very  pleasant  world  for  mothers 

this  would  be ! 
How  very  many  happy  mother  faces  we  should 

see  ! 

For   children   don't   remember,   as  everybody 
knows ; 

But,   if   the   children   should — why — just  sup- 
pose ! 

If  all  the  children's  mothers  turned  forgetful 
in  a  day, 

If,  instead  of  taking  care  of  toys,  they  threw 

them  all  away, 
Forgot  to  bake  the  cookies,  and  forgot  the  tales 

to  tell, 

Forgot  to  kiss  the  aching  bumps  and  make  the 

bruises  well — 
Why,  what  a  very  dreary  world  for  children  this 

would  be ! 

How  very  many  melancholy  little  folks  we'd 
see ! 

For  mothers  all  remember,  as  everybody  knows ; 
But  if  the  mothers  shouldn't — why — just  sup- 
pose! —H.  G.  Fernald. 


Baby  Monkey's  Close  Call 

The  affection  and  ingenuity  of  the  wonderful 
little  monkeys  of  India  are  demonstrated  in  an 
anecdote  related  by  Harriet  White  Fisher  in 
"A  Woman's  World-Tour  in  a  Motor." 

Some  soldiers,  the  story  runs,  were  camping 
along  a  river  where  there  were  a  great  many 
alligators.  One  morning,  frisking  around  in  the 
tree  were  two  or  three  baby  monkeys.  Every 
now  and  then  the  mother  would  give  a  cry  of 
warning,  but,  venturesome  like  all  youth,  one 
of  them  insisted  on  jumping  a  little  farther 
along  the  boughs  and  peering  down  at  the 
immense  alligators  lying  on  the  banks  below, 
apparently  sleeping,  but  never  with  eyes  closed, 
as  they  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  fresh 
morsels  of  food. 

Suddenly  this  venturesome  monkey  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  these 
ferocious  animals.  The  cries  of  the  mother 
brought  monkeys  from  all  directions,  and  in  an 
instant's  time  the  mother  monkey  had  stretched 
out  her  paw  to  another,  and  a  line  was  formed 
with  the  mother  monkey  swinging  down  to  grasp 
her  baby  ;  but  each  attempt  failed  to  reach  the 
little  one,  and  she  seemed  to  fear  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  alligators  below.  Another 
squad  of  monkeys  came  to  the  rescue,  and  began 
throwing  cocoanuts  down  at  the  alligators  to 
prevent  them  from  grasping  the  little  one.  At 
last  the  line  was  sufficiently  long  for  the  mother 
monkey  to  catch  hold  of  the  baby,  and  with  a 
howl  of  joy  she  sprang  into  the  tree,  and  the 
rescue  squad,  taking  a  farewell  fusillade  at  the 
alligators,  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

A  Game  of  Fortunes 

Did  you  ever  play  fortunes  on  a  rainy  day 
or  when  you  were  sick  and  had  to  stay  at  home 
from  school  ?  It  is  great  fun,  says  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  Take  an  old  blank  book  and  number 
the  pages,  i  to  50.  At  the  top  of  each 
page  write,  for  example,  No.  i,  eyes;  No.  2, 
hair;  No.  3,  business;  No.  4,  fortune;  No.  s, 
dress ;  No.  6,  children,  and  so  on,  until  every- 
thing in  which  a  young  couple  might  be  in- 
terested is  used  as  a  topic.  Then  on  page  i 
write,  I  blue,  2  brown,  3  gray,  4  hazel,  meaning 
the  color  of  the  eyes.  On  page  2  write,  i  curly, 
2  brown,  3  black,  4  golden,  and  so  on.  Dress 
and  business  may  be  described  in  many  ways, 
each  classified  by  number.  Then,  holding  the 
book  in  your  lap,  choose  a  page,  say,  for  your 
dolly.  You  may  choose  No.  4,  and  by  turning 
to  page  4  you  discover  that  dolly  wants  to 
know  her  fortune.  Dolly  at  once  chooses  a 
number  on  the  fortune  page,  perhaps  No.  3,  and 
finds  she  will  be  worth  $300 ;  then  she  calls 
for  page  5,  which  she  finds  is  dress.  She  will 
ask  for  No.  4,  perhaps,  and  finds  she  is  to 
have  a  silk  dress,  or  possibly  she  calls  for  No.  5. 
which  may  guarantee  dolly  a  velvet  dress.  This 
game  may  be  enlarged  upon  and  made  addi- 
tionally interesting. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  January  14,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  i  ;57-8o.  Golden  Text, 
Luke  I  :68 :  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  visited  and  wrought 
redemption  for  his  people. 

The  promised  forerunner  becomes  a  fact. 
A  woman  advanced  in  years  becomes  a  mother. 
Neighbors  and  kindred  in  the  hill  country  as- 
semble to  rejoice.  The  father,  mute  since  the 
angel  sealed  his  lips,  looks  on  in  silence.  "This 
boy  shall  bear  his  father's  name,"  is  the  thought 
of  the  kinsfolk.  Against  that  the  mother's  voice 
alcne  is  raised.  "He  shall  be  called  John,"  she 
iays.  By  signs  appeal  is  made  to  the  father. 
On  tablets  the  father  writes,  "His  name  is 
John."  The  bond  that  had  held  him  speech- 
less so  many  months  is  loosed  then  and  with  his 
first  utterance  he  blesses  God.  Such  is  the 
simple  storj'. 

Like  wildfire  the  wonderful  news  went  over 
the  Judean  hills,  and  people  asked,  "What  sort 
of  boy  will  this  be?" 

There  are  four  beautiful  songs  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  one  which  Zacharias  sang 
in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  is  equal 
in  poetic  beauty  to  any  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  past,  and  was  itself  also  a  prophecy. 

Zacharias  in  Song  Bears  Witness  to  Belief 
in  Prophecies  Regarding  Son 

How  did  Elisabeth  know  what  to  call  the 
baby?  The  father  could  not  speak.  True. 
But  he  could  write,  and  father  and  mother  had 
for  all  the  months  communicated  in  that  man- 
ner often  about  the  coming  boy.  Everything 
about  the  birth  of  this  child  to  come  was  ar- 
ranged supernaturally.  It  was  to  be  a  boy, 
must  be  called  John,  would  be  esteemed  great 
and  would  precede  the  Christ.  Zacharias  be- 
lieved every  word.  In  his  song  he  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  belief. 

There  are  too  many  verses  here  for  a  de- 
tailed notice  of  each,  so  let  us  make  three 
divisions  of  the  passage.  I.  The  facts.  II.  The 
song.    III.  The  sequel. 

I.  The  Facts.  Verses  57-66 — -Elisabeth  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  son  (v.  57).  Her  friends 
came  with  congratulations  (v.  58).  The  day  of 
circumcision  and  naming  came  (v.  59).  As 
the  angel  had  commanded,  they  named  him 
John  (vs.  60-63).  The  father  suddenly  began 
to  speak  after  months  of  silence,  and  fear  and 
wonder  filled  every  heart  (vs.  64-66). 

II.  The  Song.  Verses  67-79 — The  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  Zacharias,  and  he  sang  a  prophetic 
song  (v.  67).  A  song  of  salvation  and  redemp- 
tion, of  mercy  and  covenant  keeping  (vs.  68-75). 
A  song  descriptive  of  the  life  and  work  of  his 
own  child  (vs.  76-79). 

III.  The  Sequel.  Verse  80 — A  man  strong, 
spiritual,  solitary  until  the  hour  for  proclaim- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come. 

Birth  of  John  Beginning  of  Earthly  Course 
of  Divine  Salvation 

The  theme  of  this  lesson  is  the  birth  of 
John,  the  beginning  of  the  earthly  course  of 
the  divine  salvation  that  would  be  brought  by 
Christ.    Consider  it  as  set  forth  in  this  song. 

1.  It  was  to  be  a  divine  salvation  (v.  68). 
"The  Lord  .  .  .  hath  visited  and  wrought 
redemption." 

2.  It  was  to  be  a  mighty  salvation.  Remem- 
ber that  among  the  Hebrews  the  horn  was  a 
sign  of  strength.  Then  read  verse  69,  "A  horn 
of  salvation  for  us." 

3.  It  was  to  be  a  royal  salvation  (v.  69).  The 
prophecies  of  the  past  had  been  that  the  Christ 
would  be  a  son  of  David.  "In  the  house  [line] 
of  his  servant  David." 

4.  It  was  to  be  the  promised  salvation  (v.  70). 
"As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prooh- 
ets."  To  see  the  sort  of  prophecies  that  had 
been  given  look  at  Isaiah  9  :6. 

5.  It  was  to  be  a  salvation  making  men 
obedient  and  fearless  (v.  74).  "That  we  being 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  should 
serve  him  without  fear." 


The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

6.  It  would  De  a  perpetual  salvation  (v.  75). 
"In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all 
our  days." 

Does  anyone  ask,  "Did  Zacharias  think  that 
the  salvation  of  which  he  sang  was  in  his 
son?"  The  answer  must  be,  "Not  for  an  in- 
stant." In  verse  76  he  began  an  address  to  his 
son,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  John's  mission  was  to  be.  That  baby  of 
8  days  old  did  not  know  what  his  fathei 
v/as  saying,  but  just  as  Mary  afterwards  taught 
Jesus  all  about  the  events  preceding  his  own 
birth,  so  Elisabeth  and  Zacharias  taught  their 
boy.  We  never  hear  of  these  parents  again. 
Doubtless  they  died  long  before  John  was  30 
years  old,  but  they  left  as  their  legacy  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  what  the  angel  had  said. 

John  the  Baptist  Only  First  Leaf  on  Newly 
Sprouting  Plant 

The  lesson  of  last  Sabbath  meant  that  God 
had  not  forgotten  his  promises.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  fulfill  them  to  the  letter.  So  this 
lesson  shows  God  actually  at  work  to  bring  in 
his  promised  redemption. 

God  knows  how.  He  does  not  hurry.  He 
ripens  his  purposes  in  his  own  garden.  John 
was  only  the  first  leaf  on  the  newly  sprouting 
plant.  He  would  never  be,  could  never  be,  a 
flower.  Like  first  leaves  he  withered  and  fell 
av/ay,  or  better,  the  storms  of  life  swept  over 
him  and  he  disappeared.  But  in  that  leaf  was 
the  promise  of  the  flower. 

A  few  thoughts  in  the  lesson  come  home  with 
special  force :  Zacharias  forgot  his  own  hap- 
piness over  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  larger 
jo>-  of  the  coming  salvation. 

Zacharias  was  so  sure  that  God  would  ful- 
fill all  his  promises  of  salvation  that  he  sang 
as  if  they  were  already  fulfilled. 

Zacharias,  in  common  with  all  Hebrews,  longed 
for  deliverance  from  all  enemies.  Probably 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  did  not  compre- 
hend, even  as  we  do  not,  that  life's  greatest 
enemy  is  sin. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — The  gospel  is  not  an  evolution  hut 
a  revelation.  John  is  not  a  product  of  his 
age  but  a  messenger  sent  from  God.  The 
mission  of  John  was  to  prepare  for  one 
greater  than  himself. 

There  is  no  compromise  possible.  We  must 
either  accept  a  supernatural  Christ  or  reject 
him  altogether.  If  the  story  of  his  birth  is  to 
be  brushed  away  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist?  If 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  miraculous  was 
his  native  air.  It  is  not  simply  his  advent  which 
must  be  stripped  of  its  marvels,  but  the  birth  of 
his  forerunner  as  well,  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  both.  John  effaced  himself 
with  such  cheerful  submission  (John  3  :3o)  thai 
Christian  writers  have  done  scant  justice  to  his 
character  or  career.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  sanest  and  most  spiritual  of  men  ;  a  son  of  a 
priestly  family  who  astonished  his  friends  by 
assuming  the  rough  garb  of  a  herder;  and  who, 
to  put  himself  on  the  same  plane  with  those  he 
wished  to  reach,  ate  what  the  laborer  in  ihe 
fields  ate.  He  lived  what  we  call  "the  simple 
life."  The  sacerdotal  class  in  Judea  was  the 
aristocratic  class  just  as  the  ministers  were  in 
colonial  New  England.  But  he  stripped  him- 
self of  social  distinctions  and  class  privilege 
that  he  might  save  to  the  uttermost  any  who 
sought  after  God. 

John  Sent  of  God  for  a  Purpose  Yet  to  Be 
Revealed 

Verse  59 — The  rite  by  which  a  child  was 
marked  as  a  son  of  Abraham  was  not,  in  a 
f;.mily  truly  devout,  merely  an  idle  form  or 
chiefly  a  family  fete.    Prescribed  prayers  vere 


recited  by  the  priest  and  audible  responses  were 
recited  by  the  friends.  Especially  was  the  name 
of  the  child  frequently  repeated  in  the  course 
cf  the  religious  ceremony,  so  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  christening  a  child  now,  to  know  the 
name  to  be  given  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Verse  60 — It  seems  probable  that  the  parents 
had  kept  to  themselves  the  fact  that  a  name 
had  been  given  their  child  by  an  angel  in  a 
vision  (ch.  i  114).  The  friends  took  for  granted 
that  the  child,  so  long  awaited,  would  receive 
his  father's  name,  as  he  had  been  apparently 
called  into  life  to  keep  up  his  father's  line. 

Verse  63 — But  this  child,  the  gift  to  the 
faithful  priest  and  the  beloved  wife,  was  still 
more  a  gift  to  the  church  of  God.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  what  we  would  call  an 
old-fashioned  one,  similar  to  Jonathan  but  pos- 
sibly a  more  ancient  form  than  that,  meaning 
"One  whom  Jehovah  gave."  The  name  John 
seemed  to  link  the  child  with  the  faith  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  expressed 
in  one  word  what  Zacharias  expressed  more 
fully  in  the  hymn  following. 

Devout  Father   Gives  Thanks  for  a 
Sanctified  Son 

Verse  68 — Zacharias's  thanksgiving  is  not 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  own  name  and  the 
continuation  of  his  family,  dear  as  that  is  to 
every  man,  but  for  the  vivifying  of  the  churcn 
and  the  salvation  of  a  nation  oppressed  by  its 
foes  and  sinking  into  infidelity  and  sin.  The 
servant  of  God  is  of  all  men  the  most  ready  to 
forget  himself  and  his  fortunes  in  the  greater 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Verse  69 — The  aged  priest  believed  in  the 
ancient  oracles  (Ps.  132:17).  His  ambitions 
vvere  very  different  from  those  of  Caiaphas, 
whose  chief  dread  was  that  some  political 
change  might  weaken  his  own  influence  with 
Rome  (John  11:47-49). 

Verse  70 — Our  hope  for  the  future  is  our 
krowledge  of  the  past.  God  has  never  left  the 
world,  however  wicked,  wholly  to  its  own  de- 
vices. There  has  never  been  an  age  so  cor- 
rupt that  it  was  without  men  able  to  resist  its 
trend  and  brave  to  reprove  its  evil  deeds. 

Verses  71-75- — The  enemies  of  God's  people 
are  the  enemies  of  God.  The  Jew  had  faults 
enough  of  his  own  for  which  he  might  have 
been  censured,  but  he  was  hated  for  his  vir- 
tues, for  his  fidelity,  his  morality,  his  hope 
of  a  world  to  come.  So  Jesus  said  his  disciples 
would  be  persecuted  "for  righteousness'  sake" 
(Matt.  5:10).  Judas  may  be  despised,  but  he  is 
never  crucified.  Zacharias  foresaw  a  day  in 
which  active  persecution  should  cease  and 
freedom  to  worship  Jehovah  should  be  the 
right,  the  legal  right,  of  his  children. 

Glory  of  John's  Career  Should  Be  Glory 
of  the  Morning  Star 

Verse  76 — John  was  born  in  a  singularly 
fr  vorable  time  for  one  gifted  and  brave.  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  known  world,  and  Pales- 
tine was  the  door  to  the  vast  continent  of  Asia 
with  its  accumulated  wealth  and  the  prestige 
of  ancient  civilizations.  Powerful  as  she  was 
pclitically,  Rome  at  this  time  looked  to  the  East 
for  her  foods,  her  philosophy  and  her  future 
frith.  An  ambitious  father  might  have  thought 
01  these  things,  and  in  a  son  singularly  en- 
dowed might  have  dreamed  of  wealth  "beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice." 

Verse  77 — But  to  this  worthy  descendant  of 
Abraham,  this  student  of  the  great  prophets,  the 
highest  honor  which  could  befall  his  son  would 
be  to  lift  up  Judea  from  her  despair,  to  banish 
the  sins  that  clouded  her  fame  and  to  light 
a  beacon  on  her  heights  which  should  presage 
the  coming  of  the  day.  He  should  not  be  the 
long  expected  Sun  itself,  but  the  star  which 
heralded  the  Sun's  approach. 

Verse  80 — As  John  grew  in  years  and  as  his 
irj'nd  and  his  religious  ai?ections  developed  he 
fcund  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  popular 
schools  of  religion  in  his  home  city.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  husks  of  ritualistic  ob- 
servances to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  his  soul 
and  he  withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of  the  Judean 
hills,  there  to  prepare  himself  by  communion 
with  God  for  that  great  duty  which  seemed  to 
draw  near  as  childhood  receded. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  January  7,  1912 

Home  Mission  Tone— Money  and  home  mis- 
sions. 

A  man  may  have  a  mission  and  no  money. 
He  may  have  money  and  no  mission.  A  body 
of  men  organized  for  mission  work  must  have 
both.  The  nation  may  need  currency  reform  ; 
the  church  does  not.  The  currency  is  good 
enough  when  there  is  enough.  What  the  church 
needs  is  pocketbook  reform.  For  missions 
there  must  be  preachers,  people  to  be  gathered, 
a  place  in  which  to  assemble ;  these  all  require 
money.  — 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  given  amount  of 
money  can  be  better  expended  than  in  found- 
ing a  mission.  Money  put  into  missions  is  not 
spent  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often 
used.  Rather  say,  "Money  in  missions  is  in- 
vested for  Christ."  The  eagle  on  a  coin  is 
a  strong-backed  bird.  It  can  carry  a  score  of 
Bibles  to  the  farthest  point  of  our  American 
territory.  — 

Missionaries  are  men  and  women  with  ap- 
petites, and  they  must  wear  decent  clothes, 
Money  is  the  power  that  enables  them  to  sup- 
ply such  wants.  ,  . 

The  value  to  the  American  republic  of  the 
missions  west  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be 
estimated  in  coin.  Missions  have  turned  law- 
breakers into  law-keepers  all  over  our  far  West. 
"There  is  no  God  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains" used  to  be  said,  so  godless  was  the  West- 
ern slope.  A  change  has  come,  and  money  has 
made  the  change.  Where  the  home  missionary 
goes,  law  goes.  Where  law  goes,  decency, 
sobriety,  morality  follow. 

The  peril  from  the  Slovak,  the  Polack,  the 
Italian,  the  cooly  can  be  averted  only  by  the  gos- 


pel and  the  common  school.  Each  is  a  mis- 
sionary engine.  The  mission  fire  must  be  kept 
burning,  and  the  fuel  which  will  make  it  blaze 
brightest  is  dollar  bills. 

The  three  great  words  to  be  key  words  for 
the  work  of  the  American  church  this  year  on 
home  soil  are  money,  men,  missions. 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — China. 

China's  ferment  is  being  ascribed  to  various 
influences,  social,  political,  financial.  Why  not 
once  for  all  write  the  truth?  China's  unrest  is 
the  stirring  of  the  hand  of  God  in  history. 

The  mission  results  thus  far  secured  by  our 
country  in  China  have  come  from  American 
men  and  women  on  Chinese  soil.  The  results 
before  the  end  of  this  century  will  surely  be 
seen  to  have  come  also  from  the  presence 
of  Chinese  students  in  America  itself.  There 
are  now  about  700  Chinese  students  in  schools 
in  America.   

Wei  Hsien,  center  of  Boxer  outrages,  city 
conservative  and  hating  foreigners  implacably, 
is  opening  to  the  gospel  message  her  hostile 
ears.  She  not  only  hears,  but  listens,  and  many 
citizens  accept.  Recently  nineteen  people  ap- 
plied for  membership  in  the  Christian  church. 
Three  were  received.  Sixteen  were  asked 
to  study  and  wait  for  six  months,  until  the 
foundations  of  their  faith  became  more  sure. 
One  old  lady  of  82  was  received,  anxious  to  sit 
at  the  Lord's  table  before  she  should  die. 

Thirty  evangelist  students  preached  during 
last  summer  in  the  streets  of  Wei  Hsien  and 
v/ere  warmly  welcomed.  A  foreign  psstor  who 
was  with  them  remembered  how  in  the  same 
streets  many  years  ago  he  was  pelted  with 


mud  and  stones.  A  missionary  preacher  writes, 
telling  of  a  Chinese  elder  who  has  promised  to 
mortgage  his  own  house,  if  need  be,  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  church. 

Think  of  a  prayer  meeting  for  Christian 
leaders  held  every  Wednesday  morning,  thus 
using  up  half  of  a  working  day  !  These  Chinese 
leaders  pray  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  The  meeting  is  not  given  to  local  self- 
interest,  but  prays  for  the  world. 

The  bane  of  China,  opium,  is  slowly  being  ban- 
ished. Its  use  by  ofificials  in  Peking  has  almost 
ceased.  Not  only  have  the  officials  been 
reached  by  law,  but  the  people  generally  have 
been  influenced  against  the  use  of  the  drug, 
and  about  four-fifths  of  the  production  of 
opium  has  ceased.  — 

There  are  4,600  missionaries  all  told  in  China 
now,  and  this  body  says  there  should  be  twice 
as  many  in  a  very  few  years.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  so  many  peo- 
ple been  open  to  the  approach  of  the  gospel. 

Chinese  missionaries  have  the  statesman's 
instinct.  The  three  missionary  conferences 
held  in  19 11  each  unanimously  by  resolutions 
asked  the  continuation  committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh conference  to  appoint  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  two  missionaries,  two  Chinese  leaders 
and  two  experts  from  the  homeland  to  study 
the  situation  in  China  for  a  year  or  longer,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  forces  now  at  work  such 
measures  as  seem  necessary  and  wise. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  China  is  hear- 
ing, has  heard,  the  cry,  "Lift  up  your  heads, 
ye  everlasting  doors."  The  King  of  glory  is 
entering  in. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


January  14,  1912 

"DON'T  FORGET  THE  BEST" 

Topic — How  to  win  young  people  to  Christ. 
Prov.  11:30;  Rev.  22:16-17. 

In  the  old  fairy  tale  the  youth  who  had 
entered  the  treasure  house  was  repeatedly  ad- 
monished by  the  good  spirit,  "Don't  forget 
the  best."  He  chose  that  which  seemed  best 
and  shone  brightest,  and  so  lost  all.  One  of 
the  tragic  aspects  of  the  life  of  young  people 
is  that  they  cannot  bring  the  mature  wisdom  of 
later  years  to  bear  on  the  early  decisions  which 
afl'ect  all  of  their  later  life.  In  choosing  friends, 
in  deciding  habits,  in  cultivating  a  taste  for 
literature  and  pleasure,  in  adopting  a  trade  or 
profession,  in  choosing  the  sweetheart  who  is 
to  become  a  lifelong  partner,  youth  needs  the 
ripest  judgment ;  yet  it  commonly  has  only 
inexperience  and  impulse  to  control  it.  The 
choices  made  in  youth  are  commonly  the  de- 
termining factors  in  life.  Wise  with  a  wisdom 
that  is  above  this  world  is  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  makes  the  great  Choice  which 
influences  all  other  choices. 

The  highest  office  of  friendship  is  to  help  a 
friend  to  the  best  that  one  possesses  or  has 
perceived.  — 

Few  can  greatly  lead  their  fellows ;  but  the 
least  of  us  can  lead  men  to  the  best  Leader. 

When  a  thoughtful  patriot  walks  down  the 
principal  street  of  any  one  of  our  cities  or 
larger  towns  he  is  likely  to  be  stirred  by  the 
spectacle  of  some  of  the  young  men  and  boys, 
sidewalk  dandies,  that  he  sees,  and  to  cry, 

"There's  sore  decline  in  Adam's  line,  if  this  be 
spawn  of  earth." 

Naturally  the  observer  is  inclined  to  make 
severe  strictures  upon  young  America,  and  to 


contrast  these  oversophisticated,  petty-purposed, 
small-souled  youths  with  the  earnest,  ambitious, 
eager-spirited  young  men  of  a  generation  ago. 
But  the  case  is  really  not  so  bad  as  it  seems. 
Given  new  ideals  and  a  new,  adequate  alle- 
giance, these  young  men  would  be  patriots  and 
citizens  of  whom  the  land  might  well  be  proud. 
Of  course  they  need  an  emancipation  from 
their  foolish  frivolous-mindedness.  An  inocula- 
tion of  sound  sense  would  transform  them.  But 
they  have  the  making  of  a  great  race  in  them  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  means  of  bringing  them 
to  their  highest  possibilities  except  a  vision 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee  as  a  Saviour,  and  their 
allegiance  to  him  as  Captain  of  their  lives. 
In  all  the  carefulness  of  thought  of  which  I 
am  capable,  I  declare  that  in  my  opinion  the 
greatest  practical  need  of  our  land  today,  tak- 
ing precedence  of  all  social  and  political  pro- 
grams, is  a  new  acceptance  of  the  leadership 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  lead  young  people  to  him 
is  to  do  a  more  practical  service  of  patriotism 
than  to  write  new  laws  upon  the  statute  books. 

To  lead  a  life  to  the  Lord  is  to  lead  it  into 
krgeness  and  liberty  and  love. 

Before  we  can  show  anybody  the  Way  we 
must   be    traveling   it  ourselves. 

The  might  of  the  Master  is  promised  to  all 
who  bear  the  message  of  the  Master. 

When  one  has  found  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
lives  in  the  soul,  the  happiness  which  results 
is  contagious.  Every  look  and  word  and  action 
speaks  of  him.  That  is  what  the  apostle  called 
commending  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  best 
advertisement  of  an  article  of  merchandise 
is  a  gratified  customer;  the  best  advertisement 
of  a  professional  man  is  a  satisfied  client;  the 


best  advertisement  of  Christianity  is  a  happy 
Christian,  abounding  in  unconscious  goodness. 

Youth  is  easily  led.  It  naturally  follows  fash- 
ions. If  dissipation  be  the  practice  of  a  few 
of  the  stronger  spirits  in  a  college,  the  whole 
college  is  likely  to  suffer  a  lowering  of  moral 
tone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  virile  Christianity 
have  a  few  active  exponents  in  a  class,  that 
class  is  likely  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  men. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  great  classes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  distinguished  the  larger 
colleges.  It  is  the  contagion  of  righteousness 
and  nobility.  To  make  Christianity  popular 
with  youth,  as  Christian  Endeavor  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  done, 
ia  to  render  a  mighty  service  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Just  to  make  a  young  people's 
society  "go,"  along  true  lines,  is  one  real  and 
powerful  way  of  leading  young  people  to  Christ. 

Youth  is  the  only  time 

To  think  and  to  decide  on  a  great  course. 

  — Browning. 

Probably  as  many  souls  have  been  prayed 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  have  been 
preached  there.   

The  love  of  Christ  begets  love  for  men ;  and 
when  these  two  great  passions  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  friend,  he  is  very  near  to  the 
kingdom. 


We  all  have  troubles  and  temptations  to  do 
wrong — we  might  call  them  the  storms  of  life 
that  spoil  our  happy  sunshine — but  if  they 
make  us  cling  more  closely  to  God  for  help, 
and  strive  earnestly  ourselves  to  bear  the 
troubles  and  overcome  the  temptations,  we  shall 
grow  braver  and  stronger  each  day.  God  lets 
them  come  to  us  to  make  us  strong. 


January  4,  19 12 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Home  Mission  Topics — 1912 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  announces  the 
following  topics  for  1912: 

January  —  Money  and  Home  Missions: 
Whence  the  money  comes ;  how  it  is  admin- 
istered ;  increasing  the  supply. 

February — The  Indians  :  Evangelization  and 
nurture  by  Christian  ministry ;  education  and 
development  by  state  and  church ;  place  and 
destiny  in  the  nation's  life. 

March — Immigrant  Communities  :  The  min- 
istry of  the  church.  Methods  of  approach. 
Forms  of  service. 

April — Christian  Citizenship  :  Cooperation  in 
reform  movements.  The  church  and  the  com- 
munity.   The  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

May — Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  Educati^rial 
needs  in  Cuba.  Multiplying  churches  in  Porto 
Rico.    Medical  needs  of  tropics. 

June — Alaska :  The  native.  The  miner.  A 
permanent  civilization. 

July — Lumber  and  Mining  Camp  Regions : 
Coal's  cost  in  lives.  Family  life.  The  evan- 
gelism needed. 

August  • —  Degenerate  Sects :  Mormoni=m. 
Piganized  forms  in  Southwest.  Holy  rollers 
and  others  in  older  East. 

September — The  Country  Community  :  Rural 
decay  affects  rural  churches.  The  church  the 
test  of  prosperity.  The  community  conserves 
man's  whole  life. 

October — The  City :  The  growth  of  the  city. 
Ihe  dominance  of  the  city.  The  influence  of 
the  city. 

November — The  Frontier  :  Modern  methods 
of  pioneering.  "Preaching  to  a  Procession." 
Church  life  and  land  corporations. 

December — Interchurch  Federation  :  What 
keeps  churches  apart  ?  What  tends  to  bring 
churches  together?  The  1912  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council.   

Foreign  Mission  Topics— 1912 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  announces 
the  following  topics  for  1912: 
January — China.  board's    annual  re- 
February — Korea.  port. 
March — Japan.  August  —  The  Outlook 
April — India.  for  the  Coming  Year. 
May — Siam  and  Laos.  September — Africa. 
June — The  Home  Base,  October — -Philippines. 

Chinese,  Japanese  November  —  Latin 

and  Koreans  in  the  America. 

United  States.  December — -M  o  s  1  e  m 

July — Review    of    the  Lands  —  Syria  and 

Past  Year.    The  Persia. 

Famine  Situation  Already  Critical 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  received 
the  following  cablegram  from  Rev.  E.  F.  Knick- 
erbocker of  Ningpo  :  "Famine  prevailing  at  Ya 
Yiao.  Distress  is  great.  Many  will  perish 
unless  immediate  relief  is  afforded.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  needed."  The  seaconst 
region  north  of  Yu  Yiao  lost  almost  its  entire 
crop  this  summer  as  a  result  of  storms  and 
floods.  The  people,  very  poor  at  best,  now  are 
starving.  They  are  rough  and  many  of  them 
Inwless,  and  when  the  food  supply  fails  they 
look  to  their  more  favored  neighbors  to  supply 
their  wants.  If  it  doesn't  come  as  a  free  will 
offering  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  by  force 
v/hatever  they  can  find.  A  letter  from  Miss 
Rollestone  says  they  were  expecting  these  peo- 
ple to  come  in  force  almost  any  day  to  raid 
Yu  Yiao.  The  pastor  sends  a  pitiful  appeal 
for  aid,  as  many  Christians  are  among  the  suf- 
ferers. Contributions  for  relief  may  be  for- 
warded to  Dwight  H.  Day,  treasurer,  156  5th 
avenue.  New  York  City. 

On  Duty  at  a  Chinese  Outpost 

The  province  of  Yunnan — three  times  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  England — has  a  population  of 
some  12,000,000.  This  population  is  by  no 
means  all  Chinese ;  as  in  the  neighboring 
provinces,  there  are  large  numbers  of  native 
aboriginal  tribes,  quite  distinct  from  the  Chinese 
and  not  necessarily  even  able  to  speak  the 
Chinese  language.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
at  least  fifty  distinct  tribes  of  these  people, 
though  the  province  has  not  yet  been  explored 
sufficiently  to  make  very  definite  statements 
regarding  the  medley  of  races  which  form  its 
inhabitants.  The  government,  business,  pick  of 
the  arable  land  and  supremacy  in  every  way, 


however,   are   in   the   hands   of   the  Chinese. 

"The  average  height  of  the  province  above 
ses  level  is  great,"  writes  Rev.  James  Eraser 
of  Tengyueh,  who  is  at  present  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  China  Inland  mission  in  this 
province.  "A  large  city  not  far  away,  where 
we  have  a  mission  station,  is  nearly  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Tengyueh  itself  is  a  town  of 
seme  5,000  inhabitants  about  eighty  miles  from 
Ihe  Burmese  frontier,  but  is  the  center  of  a 
lar  larger  population.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  town,  but  a  county,  our  mission  station 
being  in  its  center — its  city  or  county  town. 
The  city  is  rather  less  than  a  mile  square,  sur- 
icunded  by  a  wall  about  twenty  feet  high.  Our 
house  and  chapel,  as  well  as  the  larger  part  of 
the  native  population,  is  just  outside  the  city. 
Tengyueh  is  the  residence  of  a  British  con- 
sul and  is  a  Chinese  customs  station  with  a 
resident  staff  of  four  foreigners.  So,  including 
ourselves,  there  is  a  small  foreign  community." 

Forty  Workers  in  Entire  Province 

"Besides  the  China  Inland  mission,"  continues 
Mr.  Eraser,  "there  is  only  one  society  at  work 
in  the  province  of  Yunnan — the  United  Metho- 
dist mission.  Between  the  two  missions  there 
are  only  nine  stations  and  not  more  than  forty 
workers — this  in  a  district  about  as  large  as 
France.  The  whole  of  the  northwestern  and 
southern  parts  of  Yunnan  are  unevangelized. 
The  work  has  as  yet  borne  very  little  fruit 
among  the  Chinese,  though  there  has  been  a 
most  encouraging  work  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  people.  The  wonderful  work  commenced 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  neighboring  province 
among  the  Miao  has  spread  into  Yunnan  and 
there  are  now  hundreds  or  even  thousands  who 
have  turned  from  their  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  the  God 
01  all  grace  will  work  mightily  here,  taking 
out  of  the  heathen  a  people  for  his  name.  I 
am  still  (after  three  years)  occupied  very 
much  with  language  study,  but  am  now  able  to 
preach  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease.  I  hold  even- 
ing services  in  our  little  chapel  here  and  go 
out  on  the  street  preaching  on  alternate  days. 
The  work  is  hard ;  the  message  and  the  mes- 
senger are  despised  and  ridiculed  by  many, 
but  I  am  very  happy  indeed  and  would  not  be 
elsewhere  for  the  wealth  of  the  world." 

Pan-Islam  Aroused  Against  Italy 

In  India  Moslem  feeling  against  Italy  has 
been  running  high.  Boycotts  against  all  Italian 
goods  have  been  proclaimed.  Mosque  meetings 
have  voiced  protests  and  nearly  every  town  of 
importance  in  all  Hindustan  has  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  England's  foreign  office,  praying  for 
intervention,  while  hundreds  of  cables  have 
been  forwarded  to  Turkey  with  all  sorts  of  en- 
couragement and  moral  support  promised.  The 
Calcutta  Comrade  for  Nov.  25  suggested  that  a 
great  collection  from  Indian  Mussulmans  (of 
whom  there  are  over  62,000,000)  be  taken  up 
after  the  mosque  services  on  the  day  of  the 
Eid-ud-Duha  prayers,  which  is  a  great  festival 
occasion.  "Thousands  of  well-to-do  Mussul- 
mans will  offer  the  usual  animal  safrifices,  and 
while  the  meat  goes  to  feed  the  poor  the  skins 
of  the  sacrificed  animals  are  also  given  away 
for  charitable  objects.  Let  these  skins  be  col- 
lected for  the  relief  of  the  war  sufferers  on  this 
occasion.  We  are  sure  no  Mussulman  in  whom 
the  pulse  of  spiritual  kinship  and  unity  is  yet 
throbbing  can  view  unmoved  the  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes of  his  brethren.  He  has  only  to  read 
the  account  of  Italian  atrocity  which  we  pub- 
lish elsewhere."   

Heathen  Advisers  on  Mutual  Safety 

Inviting  in  heathen  neighbors  to  consult  about 
mutual  safety  is  certainly  taking  a  pretty  wise 
advantage  of  conditions,  but  this  is  what  has 
happened  in  Peking.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  in  1900,  during  the  pres- 
ent disturbances  they  have  been  persistently 
seeking  the  missionaries  in  the  hope  of  sending 
their  families  and  goods  to  their  compounds 
for  protection  from  either  the  Manchu  or 
Chinese  soldiers  or  the  mob.  Thirty  or  more 
neighbors  who  had  never  been  in  the  compound 
before  attended  a  meeting  to  plan  for  mutiial 
piotection  in  case  of  trouble,  and  seemed  oro- 
foundly  grateful  for  the  opportunity.  It  is 
reported  from  Paotingfu  that  when  neither  gov- 


ernment schools  nor  officials  were  able  to  draw 
money  from  the  Chinese  banks,  a  missionary 
sent  to  a  bank  for  $200  and  they  sent  him 
$500,  asking  if  he  did  not  want  $1,000.  They 
know  the  government  may  fail,  but  the  missions 
are  expected  to  go  on  forever. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Persia 

Touring  in  the  mountain  field  of  Persia  fur- 
nishes remarkable  opportunities  for  speaking 
tc  the  people,  and  the  missionaries  are  able  in 
this  way  as  in  no  other  to  reach  the  Nestorians 
and  Kurds  with  the  gospel  message.  Rev.  E.  T. 
Allen  of  Urumia  writes  of  a  recent  tour,  in 
company  with  Mr.  McDowell,  in  which  they 
visited  first  Kochanis,  the  seat  of  the  patri- 
archate of  the  old  Nestorian  Church,  spending 
some  days  with  the  patriarch.  Here  they  feed 
and  entertain  all  visitors,  the  guests  often  num- 
bering seventy-five  or  100,  among  them  many 
Kurdish  chiefs  and  wild  mountaineers  who  come 
down  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  patriarch 
and  kiss  his  hand.  On  the  Sabbath  they  wor- 
shiped in  the  old  stone  church  which  has  one 
window  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  no  glass, 
and  one  door,  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  about 
tv;enty-six  inches  high  and  eighteen  inches 
wide. 

Hotel  accommodations  on  the  way  to  Bitlis 
consisted  of  a  stable,  where  slept  fourteen  ani- 
mals— six  cows  and  eight  horses — and  eight 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young  missionary 
lady  on  the  way  to  her  station,  who  had  a 
sm.all  corner  curtained  off  with  a  rubber  sheet. 
All  were  sleepy  enough  and  hungry  enou.gh, 
however,  not  to  mind  sleeping  close  to  a  mule 
or  eating  sour  milk  close  by  a  cow.  Later  on 
the  tour  included  a  visit  to  Mount  Judi,  which 
has  the  strongest  traditions  and  most  convin- 
cing arguments  for  having  carried  Noah's  ark — 
though,  as  Mr.  Allen  says,  they  did  not  see 
Noah  nor  anything  of  the  ark. 

Forty-six  days  after  leaving  their  families, 
as  they  were  eating  lunch  in  a  Turkish  restau- 
rant, word  came  that  a  mountain  man  was  in 
the  market  looking  for  Americans,  and  when 
this  ragged,  dirty  and  wild-looking  fellow  was 
brought  in  he  fished  down  into  an  old  bag 
that  he  carried  and  brought  out  a  small  bundle 
sewed  up  in  calico  and  addressed  in  English 
and  Syriac — their  first  word  from  those  whom 
they  had  left  at  home,  with  war  on  in  Persia 
and  the  armies  headed  for  Urumia. 

Missionary  Morsels 

— The  North  African  mission  of  London  has 
the  only  Protestant  work  in  Tripoli.  It  has 
in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  with  30,000  inhabitants, 
six  missionaries  who  are  ordained  and  six 
others  in  medical  work,  a  hospital  with  fifty 
beds  and  a  dispensary.  Sewing  classes  for 
girls  and  athletics  for  boys  make  some  progress 
in  getting  hold  of  Moslems,  but  although  the 
work  was  started  in  1884  conversions  of  Mos- 
lems have  been  few. 

— There  is  said  to  be  no  large  city  in  Chris- 
tendom upon  which  the  church  has  so  little 
hold  as  upon  San  Francisco,  where  among  its 
half  million  inhabitants  20,000  church  members 
is  said  to  be  a  liberal  estimate. 

— The  soda  water  bill  for  the  United  States 
amounts  to  $320,000,000  a  year — more  than  is 
spent  by  the  entire  Christian  church  for  all 
purposes. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  ^Room  48) 

— The  December  meeting  of  Chicago  Presby- 
ttrial  Society  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Pieters  of  Seoul,  Korea,  and  Dr.  Eliza  E. 
Leonard  of  Peking,  China.  Mr.  Pieters's  plea 
for  women  to  take  charge  of  girls'  schools  in 
Korea  was  no  less  urgent  than  the  exceeding 
bitter  cry  for  famine  relief  that  came  from 
Yu  Yiao,  China.  Letters  were  reported  from 
Miss  McCoy  of  China  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wil- 
liams of  Colombia,  the  latter  transferred  this 
month  from  Bogota  to  the  new  station,  Bucara- 
manga,   Santander  province. 

- — Among  China  leaflets  announced  were  :  "A 
China  Aster,"  5  cents ;  "Mrs.  Reuben  Lowrie," 

2  cents,  and  "Redemption  of  China's  Women," 

3  cents.  Of  others  lately  published,  "The  White 
Gift,"  "Stewardship  of  Property"  and  "What 
Miss  Martin  Gave,"  each  2  cents. 


The  Continent 

NEW  BOOKS 

The  Revised  Presbyterian  Hymnal 


THAT  the  hymnology  of  the  church  is 
open  to  vast  improvement  almost  every- 
one recognizes.  That  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  worship  in  song  are  far  from  being 
realized  in  our  religious  services  is  indisputable. 
That  the  vitiating  influences  of  popular  "rag- 
time" and  of  commercialized  mediocrity  have 
been  and  are  sadly  evident  is  the  verdict  of 
almost  all  thoughtful  observers.  These  being 
the  conditions,  the  church  cannot  escape  its  duty 
of  seeking  remedy.  The  remedy  must  be  found 
not  in  making  bonfires  of  "popular"  books  that 
incur  the  condemnation  of  an  expert  inquisi- 
tion, but  by  the  gradual  development  of  a 
hymnology  which  will  give  true  expression  to 
the  spiritual  emotions  which  await  the  awak- 
ening touch  of  the  magic  of  music.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  those  who  see  clearly  the 
weaknesses  mentioned  find  themselves  unable 
to  approach  the  problem  with  the  patience  which 
is  demanded.  They  are  disposed  to  insist  upon 
an  immediate  realization  of  an  ideal,  though 
themselves  perhaps  not  individually  clear  as  to 
what  that  ideal  should  be,  nor  collectively 
agreed  with  respect  to  its  essential  features. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  hymnbook  likely 
to  be  issued  for  some  time  to  come  can  fail  to 
receive  censure  from  the  expert  critic.  It  is 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  one  which  met  his 
absolute  approval  would  find  an  unready  public. 

The  new  revision  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
discloses  no  radically  revolutionary  tendencies. 


Preparing  to  Preach,  by  David  R.  Breed. 
Though  the  author  disclaims  giving  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject  of  homiletics, 
an  examination  of  his  book  shows  that  every- 
thing essential  in  this  branch  of  ministerial 
preparation  has  been  practically  covered.  To 
be  sure  Dr.  Breed  does  not  treat  of  the  science 
of  sermonizing  in  a  conventional  theoretical 
way;  nor  does  he  aim  to  touch  the  work  of  the 
preacher  outside  of  the  pulpit.  But  so  far  as 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the  sermon  are 
concerned,  he  brings  to  the  attention  of  his 
reader  all  the  essential  principles  and  even 
some  well  established  and  universally  observed 
rules.  Himself  a  preacher  of  the  first  rank, 
and  abundantly  successful  as  a  minister  through 
his  pulpit  ministrations,  he  embodies  a  vast 
and  valuable  number  of  suggestions  regarding 
dangers  to  be  avoided  in  preaching,  as  well  as 
regarding  methods  for  the  development  of  latent 
talents.  On  the  whole  the  volume  is  bound 
to  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  ministers 
in  general,  and  to  be  used  by  students  for  the 
ministry  as  a  guide  in  their  preparation. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

The  Death  of  Christ,  by  James  Denney.  In 
publishing  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  work  under  this  title,  issued  in  1902, 
Dr.  Denney  has  added  to  it  the  supplementary 
essay  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  to 
the  public  soon  afterwards  under  the  title, 
"The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind." 
There  are  also  two  additional  chapters  on  the 
kindred  themes  of  "Sin  and  the  Divine  Reac- 
tion Against  It,"  and  "Christ  and  Man  in  the 
Atonement."  Since  Dr.  Denney's  view  has  be- 
come so  well  known  through  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  this  new  and 
enlarged  edition.  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Pastor  His  Own  Evangelist  is  a  large 
volume  reminding  one  of  the  cyclopedia  of  il- 
lustrations that  every  young  minister  used  to 
keep  close  at  hand  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a 
scrapbook  arranged  in  the  order  of  certain 
texts  addressed  to  the  unconverted,  forming  the 
basis  for  about  twenty  such  addresses.  The 
outline  is  suggested  and  then  a  plethora  of  in- 
cidents, comments  and  poetical  quotations  is 
supplied.  It  is  left  to  the  user  to  mold  or 
knead  the  mass  into  a  sermon.  An  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Wilbur  Chapman  commends  the 
purpose  and  execution  of  the  whole.  [F.  M. 
Barton  Company,  Cleveland. 


There  are  no  sensational  departures,  either  in 
return  to  older  forms  or  the  development  of 
original  text  and  tune.  But  even  the  critic 
v^ho  has  his  own  hobby  to  ride  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  in  it  an  advance  with  respect  to 
what  may  be  termed  practical  adaptation  to 
spiritual  purposes.  Due  recognition  is  given 
to  the  enlarging  scope  of  services  specially  en- 
listing men  ;  and  the  additional  hymns  for  chil- 
dren indicate  a  proper  thought  for  the  evident 
awakening  of  the  church  to  its  responsibility 
for  direct  work  with  and  for  the  little  ones. 
Hymns  of  particular  pertinence  in  evangelistic 
meetings  are  also  set  apart,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  section  are  provided  additional  suggestions 
of  appropriate  hymns  otherwise  classified.  The 
brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  faith  is  an 
;'dded  feature.  Numerous  new  songs- — includ- 
ing Dr.  van  Dyke's  "Hymn  of  Joy,"  first  pub- 
lished in  The  Continent — have  been  included, 
and  the  revisers  state  that  many  tunes  have 
been  set  in  lower  keys  or  modified  in  harmony 
to  improve  their  serviceability  for  congrega- 
tions. The  book  is  unmistakably  better  propor- 
tioned and  more  readily  usable  than  the  earlier 
issue. 

In  text,  printing  and  binding  the  hymnal  is 
highly  creditable  to  its  manufacturers,  and 
it  assuredly  presents  a  maximum  of  value  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  [Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  and  various 
depositories.  $1. 


The  Road  to  Unity,  by  Canon  Henson  of 
Westminster,  London,  is  a  book  which  will 
remove  many  false  impressions  made  by  in- 
competent reporters  as  to  the  author's  famous 
address  of  March  9,  1911,  delivered  at  Ports- 
mouth before  representative  assemblies  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  England.  A  reading  wil' 
make  it  plain,  moreover,  why  the  canon  was 
placed  at  Westminster  where  he  is  subject  to 
no  diocesan  discipline.  The  fight  which  Canon 
Henson  is  making  is  to  have  the  Church  of 
England  retain  its  character  as  a  Protestant 
communion.  He  draws  the  line  distinctly  and 
shows  that  there  is  no  compromise,  never  has 
been  and  never  can  be  between  Protestantism 
and  Romanism.  No  one  can  read  these  clear, 
historical  and  scriptural  arguments  without  feel- 
ing the  issue  is  one  for  the  life  or  death — not 
of  the  Free  Churches — but  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  Reformed  church.  [George  H 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Studies  in  the  Highest  Thought,  by  A.  T. 
Schofield,  is  a  series  of  "Studies"  given  in  the 
fcrm  of  lectures  at  the  Alliance  Club,  London. 
Dr.  Schofield  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  sanest 
riid  most  wholesome  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
ci  the  control  by  the  mind  of  the  physical  life. 
In  this  series  of  studies  he  points  to  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  mind,  that  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  object  of  the  highest  thought  here  is 
the  Infinite,'  or  God  ;  the  way  is  that  of  medita- 
tion on  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation ; 
the  results  are  inner  life,  peace  and  hope. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  is  not 
strictly  Christian  and  evangelical.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Cross,  by  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin.  In  four  sermons  on  the  topics 
of  "Sin,"  "Duty,"  "Man"  and  "God"  the  min- 
ister of  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  church 
(who  is  also  associate  professor  of  homiletics 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary)  calls  attention 
to  certain  principles  involved  in  the  gospel 
that  illustrate  its  social  side.  His  aim  in  these 
sermons  is  not  to  construct  doctrinal  state- 
ments but  rather  to  inspire  and  stimulate  men 
to  the  performance  of  social  duty.  This  he  does 
in  clear,  crisp  sentences  with  a  keen  insight 
and  a  happy  use  of  illustrations  from  litera- 
ture and  history.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
by  Samuel  F.  Halfyard,  is,  to  speak  frankly, 
rot  quite  what  we  would  expect  from  a  "pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology,"  albeit  his 
cl-.air  is  in  a  very  small  institution.    One  takes 
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it  up  with  pe'rhaps  some  recollection  of  Lu- 
ihardt's  famous  "Saving  Truths  of  Christianity" 
and  Seeberger's  "Fundamental  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  or  Harnack's  "Was  ist  das 
Christentum  ?"  and  naturally  is  a  bit  disap- 
[icinted  to  find  a  book  made  up  chiefly  of  quota- 
tions, and  those  not  always  pertinent.  By  the 
way,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  read  only  Unitarian  or  new  the- 
ology writers?  Christianity  surely  existed  be- 
I'ure  any  of  the  teachers  he  draws  upon.  To 
most  people  Christ  is  "the"  fundamental  of 
Christianity,  yet  we  reach  the  fourth  chapter 
before  we  come  to  the  question  of  his  "pre- 
eminence." His  personality,  the  vital  question, 
seems  intentionally  avoided,  although  the  author 
eonfesses  that  "Christianity  is  Christ."  Then 
who  is  Christ?  We  ought  under  these  admis- 
sions to  be  told  who  Christ  was  and  is.  Pro- 
fessor Halfyard  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
full  measure  of  his  subject.  When  he  insists 
that  God  has  no  favorites  but  loves  Jew  and 
Ktntile,  saint  and  sinner  alike  (p.  99),  his 
Arminianism  seems  to  get  the  better  of  his  eye- 
sight and  he  falls  only  a  little  behind  Mrs. 
Eddy,  who  also  insists  that  everybody  has  not 
only  an  equal  salvation  but  the  same  health. 
[Jennings  and  Graham,  Cincinnati.  $1. 

The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  by  Adolf  Harnack;  translated  by 
J.  R.  Wilkinson.  In  this  book  the  eminent 
Berlin  professor  undertakes  to  show,  first,  that 
the  writer  of  the  "we"  sections  in  the  book 
of  Acts  is  the  author  of  the  book  itself.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  "we"  sections  are 
excerpts  from  the  journal  or  diary  kept  by  the 
author  as  a  companion  of  Paul.  Next,  Har- 
nack considers  the  chief  argument  against  the 
theory  of  Luke's  authorship  of  the  Acts.  In 
a  third  chapter  he  takes  up  the  thesis,  that  Acts 
was  composed  earlier  than  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
which  is  the  latest  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 
Thus  far  the  book  represents  Harnack's  well- 
known  reaction  toward  more  conservative  posi- 
tions on  critical  questions.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  his  processes  of  reasoning  can  be  in- 
validated, although  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  challenged  and  even  violently  attacked  by  the 
m.ore  radical  critics.  But  the  last  of  the  four 
chapters  of  the  book  under  the  title  "The  Primi- 
tive Legends  of  Christendom"  singles  out  cer- 
tain affairs  in  the  gospel  story  (notably  the  ac- 
count of  the  virgin  birth)  and  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them  as  rapid  growths  of  a  legendary 
character.  But  either  as  a  conservative  or  as 
a  radical,  Harnack  never  fails  to  win  interest 
in  what  he  writes.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Christian  Counsel,  by  David  Smith.  For 
several  years  Professor  David  Smith  has  had 
charge  of  a  column  in  The  British  Weekly,  in 
which  he  has  given  answers  to  questions  pro- 
pounded. In  the  putting  of  such  questions 
neither  he  nor  the  editor  of  The  British  Weekly 
seems  to  have  restricted  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
quirer. Naturally  in  such  a  correspondence  a 
\  ast  number  of  problems  have  been  presented 
to  Dr.  Smith,  some  of  which  have  been  impor- 
tant and  some  trivial.  In  the  present  volume 
he  selects  some  of  the  most  common  and  im- 
portant among  the  problems  and  puts  them  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  other  inquirers  to  whom 
his  answers  in  The  British  Weekly  may  not 
have  found  their  way.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  such  subjects  are  touched  by  these 
questions  as  "God,"  "The  Church,"  "The  Lord's 
Prayer,"  "The  Lord's  Day,"  "The  Holy  Min- 
istry," "The  Holy  Scriptures,"  "The  Work  of 
Grace,"  "Doubt"  and  "The  Christian  Life." 
Professor  Smith's  answers  are,  as  a  whole, 
clearly  put  and  helpful.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,   New  York. 

Heathenism  Under  the  Searchlight,  by 
William  Renfry  Hunt.  The  author,  a  veteran 
missionary  speaking  with  the  authority  justified 
by  intimate  knowledge,  refutes  the  assertions 
o';  those  opponents  or  discouragers  of  Christian 
missions  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
"ethnic  religions"  are  better  suited  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  great  heathen  nations  than  is  Chris- 
tianity. He  speaks  with  especial  reference  to 
China.  His  title  is  suggestive,  and  the  book 
leaves  the  believer  in  Christ  and  Christianity 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  "there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  [.American  Tract 
Society.  New  York.    50  cents  net. 


On  ReUgious  Themes 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Praise  from  General  Daggett 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  having  the 
privilege  of  publishing  so  fine  an  article  on  the 
beerless  canteen  as  that  of  Colonel  Maus.  Hav- 
ing had  much  experience  with  the  canteen  as 
company,  post  and  regimental  commander.  I 
know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  it  is  an  ac- 
curate and  truthful  account  of  what  the  can- 
teen was. 

Civilians  but  little  know  the  courage  it  re- 
quired for  Colonel  Maus  to  take  the  stand  he 
has.    It  was  an  act  of  heroism. 

A.  S.  Daggett, 
Brigader  General  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 


Church  and  State  University  Again 

In  the  excellent  article  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Kelsey  of  the  University  of  Michigan  we  have 
the  usual  exhibition  on  this  subject  of  the  "at- 
torney point  of  view."  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  church  has  no  more  important  func- 
tion in  education  than  the  care  of  a  few 
students  who  may  come  under  the  influence  of 
guild  hall  work  at  the  state  university.  We  be- 
lieve in  such  work,  and  the  church  should  oper- 
ate there,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  highest 
expectations  of  those  who  are  laboring  in  that 
vineyard  may  be  realized ;  but  has  not  the 
church  a  vastly  superior  work  in  encoui-aging 
and  seeking  a  foundation,  like  the  Carnegie 
foundation  and  the  Sage  foundation,  for  the 
Christian  colleges,  to  bring  about  an  efficiency 
and  standard  that  would  make  them  of  equally 
strong  appeal  for  patronage  on  the  part  of  our 
youth  ? 

Guild  hall  work  is  purely  an  experiment 
and  lacks  the  fundamental  elements  to  make 
Christian  culture  possible.  As  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  put  it  recently, 
"It  gives  a  varnish  of  religion."  It  lacks  au- 
thority to  deal  with  student  problems  and  snare 
the  unsaved  for  Christ  and  the  church  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and,  further,  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  scheme ;  it  is 
extraneous  to  the  university  itself,  a  sideshow, 
and  is  of  greatest  effect  only  where  the  disposi- 
tion exists  to  be  under  Christian  influences, 
which  is  not  the  contention  for  the  work  of  the 
halls.  Those  whom  we  would  like  to  reach  bask 
in  the  nonreligious  atmosphere,  and  the  affilia- 
tion work  has  no  authority  over  them.  To  my 
thinking  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship  will  be  found  by  raising  the 
respectability  of  our  Christian  colleges  so  that 
our  youth  will  logically  choose  them  for  their 
college  courses  and,  thus  prepared,  go  to  our 
universities  for  their  technical  and  professional 
training  and  graduate  work.  The  state  uni- 
versity should  stop  attempting  to  do  under- 
graduate college  work  and  seek  to  become  the 
servant  of  the  people  in  research  and  investiga- 
tion and  the  professions. 

State  University  Gr.^duate. 


The  Golden  Rule  and  Hypocrisy 

Referring  to  recent  discussion  of  the  views 
of  worldly  people  about  professing  Christians, 
did  you  ever  hear  hypocrisy  ascribed  to  anyone 
whose  life  illustrated  the  golden  rule  rather 
than  attention  to  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin 
of  doctrine  and  form?  In  this,  does  not  the 
worldly  person  choose  the  one  infallible  test 
of  Christian  principle?  C.  B.  S. 


A  Voice  from  the  South 

In  a  recent  issue  The  Continent  makes  kind 
reference  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Walker 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Atlanta,  and  to  the  dec- 
lination of  the  call  to  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
Kirk  of  Baltimore.  You  add :  "But  as  the 
matter  stands,  with  Dr.  Kirk  declining,  the 
balance  of  trade  just  now  is  heavily  in  favor 
of  the  South."  The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  ! 
By  Dr.  Walker's  going  to  Atlanta  the  South  is 
bringing  back  her  own.  Dr.  W^alker  was  a 
minister  of  the  Southern  Church  and  went  first 
to  Central  church,  Baltimore,  and  then  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  Northern  Church  therefore, 
instead  of  lamenting  his  departure,  should  be 
grateful  to  her  Southern  sister  for  loaning  him 
so  long. 

But  this  i.s  not  the  whole  history  of  the  South- 


ern Church's  generosity.  Many  of  her  notable 
men  have  adorned  and  are  now  adorning  the 
North's  foremost  pulpits.  I  name  a  few  that 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment :  Dr.  J.  A.  Vance, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  now  in  Detroit ;  his  pred- 
ecessor, Dr.  Boyd,  now  in  Seattle ;  Dr.  W,  S. 
Plumer  Bryan,  in  Chicago ;  Dr.  Jennings,  once 
in  Detroit,  now  in  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Dr.  R.  P. 
Kerr,  for  twenty  years  pastor  of  First  church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  now  pastor  of  Northminster 
church,  Baltimore ;  Dr.  James  I.  Vance  of 
Nashville  was  eight  years  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Jere  With- 
erspoon,  once  pastor  of  this  same  church,  Nash- 
\  ille,  was  called  to  First  church,  Baltimore ; 
Dr.  Peyton  H.  Hoge  was  called  from  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  to  Louisville ;  Dr.  Blackburn 
of  South  Carolina  was  pastor  many  years  of 
th^  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York ;  Dr. 
B.  L.  Hobson  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  now  pro- 
fessor in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago. 

Against  these  I  recall  at  present  two  that  the 
North  has  given  the  South  in  exchange — Dr. 
Paxton  of  Princeton  to  the  First  church,  Lynch- 
burg, and  Dr.  Kincaid  (now  deceased)  from 
Minneapolis  to  First  church,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Verily  "the  balance  of  trade,"  if  my  memory 
serves,  is  in  favor  of  the  North.  Our  Southern 
Church  is  in  need  of  strong  men  to  overtake 
her  great  work  in  filling  the  pulpits  of  her  new 
churches  in  the  growing  Southwest. 

We  eagerly  look  for  the  coming  of  The 
Continent  every  week,  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover  and  then  send  it  on  its  missionary  er- 
rand to  others  who  cannot  subscribe.  Long 
live  The  Continent.  L.  B.  Turnbull. 


Is  College  Football  Worth  While? 

The  football  games  are  over,  the  season  closed 
nnd  plans  are  being  laid  for  next  year.  The 
players  gave  the  major  part  of  time  and  energy 
for  two  months  to  the  game.  The  coaches  bul- 
lied the  boys,  the  rooters  yelled  themselves 
hoarse,  every  known  means  was  employed  to  in- 
cite the  boys  to  their  utmost  possible  endeavor. 
All  to  what  purpose?  'Tis  true  the  crowds  have 
been  amused.    But  is  that  enough? 

The  old  Romans  resented  one  of  their  own 
people  entering  the  lists,  that  the  spectators 
might  bet  their  sesterces  on  his  brawn.  Shall 
our  sons  be  sacrificed  to  amuse  the  crowds  ? 
We  will  not  tolerate  bull  fighting.  Is  football 
less  brutal ? 

According  to  reports  published  in  the  papers, 
there  were  13  deaths  and  509  injuries  of  serious 
nature,  a  total  of  522  victims  of  college  foot- 
ball the  past  year. 

What  good  results  comfort  the  bereaved 
hearts  that  mourn  for  the  thirteen  silent  vic- 
tims? Mother  of  a  Football  Player, 


A  Call  for  Nehemiahs 

A  few  weeks  ago  R.  S.  H.  gave  us  an  article 
on  "The  Downward  Trend"  that  is  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  I  am  glad 
that  someone  has  the  courage  to  face  those  who 
cry  "Pessimist"  if  one  dares  speak  of  the 
mighty  forces  of  evil  now  at  work,  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences  which  arm  the  evildoer 
to  work  rapidly  and  surely  as  the  man  of  other 
limes  could  not  do. 

There  is  great  need  of  this  pointing  out  evil 
and  confessing  it.  The  Sunday  school  lesson 
recently,  in  which  Nehemiah  is  first  seen,  has  a 
message  and  example  that  ought  to  be  heeded. 
He  learned  of  the  sad  state  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  reproach  and  distress  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  his  nation  were.  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  I  heard  these  words,  that  I  sat  down  and 
wept  and  mourned  certain  days,  and  fasted, 
and  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven."  Then 
fellows  the  prayer  offered  at  that  time.  Farther 
along  there  are  given  accounts  that  tell  us  of 
the  big,  tender  heart  of  this  patriotic,  godly 
and  large-minded  man.  Also  that  he  brought 
about  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
setting  up  of  the  gates  and  the  removing  of 
the  distress  of  the  people.  His  prayer  was 
the  first  and  the  big  thing  in  the  sorely  needed 
work  he  did. 

Now,  as  R.  S.  H.  has  shown,  there  is  great 
end  widespread  evil  in  our  land.  Many  souls 
?.re  being  engulfed  in  this  rising  tide  of  iniquity ; 
the  fairest  and  most  favored  land  of  the  world 
i.~  coming  to  stink  before  the  nations  of  the 
earth  for  her  dishonesty  and  awful  crimes 
rendering  life  unsafe — more  so  than  in  other 
civilized  nations — and  one  can  but  tremble  as 


he  thinks  of  how  these  things  appear  before 
God.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  God  caused 
the  restoration  of  the  city  over  which  Nehe- 
miah wept  as  did  a  greater  than  he  later.  That 
power  will  not  act  until  there  is  great  con- 
fession of  the  sins  of  our  nation  amid  deep 
humbling  of  hearts  in  distress  for  what  has 
ccme  upon  us.  Now  where  is  the  great- 
hearted man  or  men  to  lead  us  in  contrition 
and  confession,  until  the  power  of  our  God 
moves  to  stop  the  sins  and  holocaust  of  crime 
sweeping  over  our  land?  L.  V.  Nash. 


Objects  to  Controversial  Questions 

In  the  comments  on  the  Sabbath  school  les- 
son for  Dec.  17  in  The  Westminster  Teacher, 
under  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Professor  George 
L.  Robinson,  these  words  occur:  "Whatever 
additions  Ezra  may  have  made  to  the  book  of 
the  law,  as  editor  or  redactor,  the  law  was 
essentially  'the  law  of  Moses.' "  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  the 
law  of  Moses  being  edited  or  redacted  by  Ezra 
or  anyone  else,  I  want  to  protest  against  in- 
troducing into  our  Sabbath  school  lesson  helps 
the  controverted  questions  of  higher  criticism. 
The  work  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
is  to  impart  known  truth  to  those  under  his 
care.  He  may  be  a  student  of  unsettled  ques- 
tions himself,  but  so  long  as  they  are  unset- 
tled they  have  no  place  in  his  instruction  of 
others  of  immature  mind.  The  lesson  helps 
furnished  by  our  board  are  not  the  place  for 
discussing  those  unsettled  questions,  nor  should 
they  be  used  in  ways  liable  to  suggest  doubts 
to  any  who  depend  upon  them  as  guides.  In 
the  sentence  quoted  there  is  a  serious  doubt 
suggested  as  to  the  law  of  Moses  as  we  now 
have  it — whether  it  is  really  the  law  as  Moses 
gave  it  or  an  edited  and  redacted  work  that  may 
be  so  different  from  Moses's  work  as  to  be  only 
"essentially  the  law  of  Moses,"  which  may 
be  quite  another  thing.  W.  H.  Ilsley. 


The  New  Blow  at  Iowa  Saloons 

A  decision  of  great  moment  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  Iowa  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  response 
to  a  request  for  a  ruling  in  regard  to  the  Moon 
law,  which  limits  the  number  of  saloons  in 
any  town  or  city  to  one  for  every  1,000  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  decision  only  301 
saloons  will  be  allowed  in  the  whole  state. 
Some  247  saloons  will  be  closed.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  havoc  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  mean,  the  number  of  saloons  in  Daven- 
port will  be  reduced  from  139  to  43,  in  Du- 
buque from  103  to  38,  in  Sioux  City  from  85 
to  47,  in  Burlington  from  72  to  24,  in  Clinton 
from  52  to  25,  in  Cedar  Rapids  from  61  to  32. 
In  Iowa  City  the  council  took  up  the  matter 
of  cutting  down  its  number  of  saloons  from 
15  to  10. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  how  the 
law  will  be  applied.  The  liquor  side  claims 
that  the  law  does  not  specifically  state  whether 
cities  acting  under  special  charters  are  in- 
cluded withing  the  restrictions  of  this  law. 
If  not,  then  the  claim  is  that  a  stay  may  be 
asked  by  cities  acting  under  such  charters  before 
the  number  of  saloons  is  reduced. 

During  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  forty 
saloons  have  been  closed  each  month.  This 
has  reduced  the  mulct  tax  income  to  the 
counties  and  cities  in  which  these  saloons  oper- 
ated to  $328,000.  Five  years  ago  there  were 
more  than  3,000  saloons  in  Iowa,  Today  there 
ore  795,  and  the  decision  reduces  this  number 
to  301. 

W.  C.  Barber,  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  for  Iowa  and  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  contest  for  enforcement  of  "dry"  leois- 
h'tion,  states  that  out  of  the  830  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  in  the  state  706  are  without 
saloons,  and  out  of  the  99  counties  only  12 
.-"re  "wet."  In  these  12  "wet"  counties  223 
sr  loons  are  operated.  The  remaining  324 
saloons  of  the  548  at  present  in  operation  are 
in  fourteen  large  cities,  all  located  in  "dry" 
counties. 


Prayer  for  Temperance 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Interchurch 
Temperance  Federation  in  session  in  Pitts- 
burg requested  the  constituent  churches  of  the 
federation  to  make  temperance  a  special  sub- 
ject of  prayer  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  10.  The 
topic  designated  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
foi  that  day  is  "Nations  and»  Their  Rulers.'" 


The  Continent 

What  Shall  Be  Done  About 

The  World  -Wide  Propaganda 


The  Mormon  Church  keeps  about  2,000  mis- 
sionaries constantly  at  work,  the  greater  part 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  The  European 
mission,  embracing  also  Turkey  and  South 
Africa,  according  to  Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman,  its 
former  president,  in  the  two  and  one  half  years 
of  his  presidency  employed  597  missionaries 
from  Zion,  Utah ;  of  these,  three  elders  died 
and  "seven  lapsed  from  honor  and  virtue." 
That  is,  they  apostatized.  There  were  4,018 
baptisms,  or  1,607  each  year.  During  this  time 
they  sold  184,045  books  and  distributed  5,193,- 
824  tracts. 

In  the  Southern  states  mission,  which  reaches 
from  Texas  to  the  Carolinas,  there  were  from 
200  to  500  missionaries  in  service.  During  the 
ten  years  of  the  presidency  of  Ben  E.  Rich  the 
summary  was  as  follows :  Baptisms  6,800. 
Books  of  Mormon  sold  25,000,  other  books 
345,000,  tracts  distributed  3,500,000.  Europe 
and  the  Southern  states  are  the  most  fruitful 
fields  of  Mormon  proselytism  in  the  world. 

Dec.  31,  1908,  their  published  statistics  gave 
the  following:  Quorums  of  70's,  volunteer  mis- 
sionaries 152,  members  10,640;  Melchizdek 
priesthood  41,755,  Aaronic  priesthood  34,937; 
total  priesthood  76,692.  Baptisms  14,899,  tem- 
ples 4,  houses  of  worship  666,  value  of  temples 
and  meeting  houses  $10,500,000,  church  schools 
maintained  25,  tithing  appropriated  to  the  same 
(about)  $300,000,  students  enrolled  8,414. 

Sunday  School  Statistics — Fifty-nine  stakes  : 
Schools  785,  children  (8  to  20  years)  122,365, 
enrolled  105,555,  officers  and  teachers  16,684; 
total  enrollment  146,798.  Twenty-one  mis- 
sions: Schools  379,  enrolled  14,528,  officers 
and  teachers  2,412;  grand  total  enrollment 
163,738. 

For  1908  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  to- 
taled up:  Families  visited  3,074,979,  tracts  dis- 
tributed 9,862,728,  standard  church  works  37,- 
112,  other  books  456,645,  meetings  held  86,950. 

How  many  of  the  14,899  baptisms  were  of 


con\  t-rts  to  the  faith  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. Every  child  of  Mormon  parents  is 
baptized  at  8  year  of  age.  Even  if  one-third 
of  them,  which  is  most  likely  an  overestimate, 
5,000  proselytes  for  2,000  missionaries,  hold- 
ing 87,000  meetings,  3,000,000  visits  to  families, 
10,000,000  tracts  given  away  and  over  half 
a  million  of  books  distributed,  at  a  cost  not  less 
than  $250,000,  is  a  slight  return  for  numbers, 
time  and  money.  Yet  it  is  5,000  more  than 
they  should  have  gained,  for  they  wrest  them 
from  Christian  homes  in  Christian  communities, 
and  sometimes  from  Christian  churches,  in  spite 
of  our  learning  and  civilization. 

What  are  the  churches  doing  to  checkmate 
these  labors  and  neutralize  the  literature  so 
widely  distributed  ?  Apathy  and  indifference, 
and  sometimes  objection,  meet  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  our  land.  Meanwhile  the  Mormon 
missionaries  ply  their  trade,  the  power  of  the 
75,000  Mormon  priests  grows,  the  church  fos- 
ters colonies  in  our  states,  in  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  its  increasing  growth  creates  a 
balance  of  political  power,  everywhere,  which 
benumbs  the  consciences  of  politicians,  high 
and  low,  causes  business  to  cringe  and  "bend 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knees  that  thrift 
may  follow  fawning,"  and  keeps  its  own  people 
bound  by  "counsel,"  suppressing  all  real  freedom 
of  thought. 

The  American  people  will  some  time  awaken 
to  the  folly  of  their  indifference  to  find  that  the 
Mormon  Church  has  built  about  it,  by  its  secrecy 
and  persistent  polity,  such  immunity  from 
outside  interference,  such  absolute  control  of 
its  territory,  as  Joseph  Smith  attempted  to  se- 
cure by  the  Nauvoo  charter  and  his  legion 
of  4,000  trained  militia. 

To  meet  this  numerical  force  the  church 
of  Christ  has,  in  Utah,  a  force  that  is  pitiful 
in  numbers,  though  they  be  consecrated  and 
valiant  and  faithful.  T.  C.  Smith. 


The  Heart  of  the  Problem 


The  last  half  century  of  comparatively  fruit- 
less missionary  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
Mormons  will  have  justified  its  otherwise  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  wasteful  cost  in  money 
and  in  missionary  martyrs  if  even  at  this  late 
date  it  has  finally  attested,  with  conviction  of 
all  concerned,  the  utter  futility  and  folly  of 
ali  evangelistic  effort  in  this  direction  which  fails 
to  recognize  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Mormons  and  of  Mormonism.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  home  or  foreign  missionary  field 
can  there  be  found  either  a  parallel  or  precedent 
that  will  enable  our  missionaries  or  our  mis- 
sionary boards  peacefully  and  promptly  to 
"solve  the  Mormon  problem." 

The  occasion  of  present  perplexity  and  con- 
sequent searching  after  some  new  missionary 
policy  for  the  future  in  Utah  is  the  acknowl- 
edged failure  of  past  efforts  to  produce  the 
tangible  results  of  converts,  financial  contri- 
butions, etc.,  that  have  accompanied  similar 
missionary  efforts  in  all  other  parts  of  the  home 
missionary  field.  The  missionary  forces  of  the 
church  have  painfully  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
common  basis  of  missionary  campaign  among 
the  Mormons.  Adequate  missionary  methods 
depend  ultimately  on  our  diagnosis  of  Mormon- 
ism as  a  religious  system.  Prescriptions  for 
the  malady  of  Mormonism  will  conflict  as  long 
as  the  diagnoses  of  the  missionary  experts  on 
the  field  and  elsewhere  continue  to  conflict. 

If,  as  some  of  these  theorists  confidently  al- 
lege, "the  Mormons  are  purely  pagan,"  it  fol- 
lows that  the  evangelizing  methods  of  the  for- 
eign missionary  are  applicable  in  this  "foreign" 
part  of  the  home  field.  If,  however,  "the 
Mormons  are  by  nature  and  practice  common, 
unrepentant  and  unregenerated  sinners,"  as 
others  allege  with  equal  confidence,  they  need 
the  same  gospel  (preached  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  purpose)  which  we  preach  to  the 
gentiles  of  the  East  and  of  Utah  alike.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  believe  and  avow  fear- 
lessly, they  are  the  deluded  and  debased  (how- 
ever innocent)  Victims  of  a  "carnal,  selfish  and 


devilish"  religion — the  arch  enemy  of  the  cross, 
the  anti-Christ  of  the  age,  the  menace  of  the 
individual,  the  home,  the  church  and  the  state 
— then  it  would  appear  that  the  commission  of 
the  Christ  must  ever  remain  the  declaration  of 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  fate  of  their  apostasy,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  awakened  to,  and  convicted  of, 
their  spiritual  thraldom. 

The  only  hope  for  missionary  policy  in  the 
treatment  of  "the  open  sore  of  Mormonism" 
must  be  in  accordance  with  an  adequate  char- 
acterization of  the  nature  of  this  moral  and 
spiritual  leprosy  of  Mormonism.  Such  a  char- 
acterization of  itself  forever  precludes  the 
preposterous  conception  that  "the  Mormons  are 
evangelical  Christians"  in  our  definition  of  that 
term,  or  in  any  other  legitimate  usage  of 
language. 

That  Mormons  are  Christians,  in  our  use  md 
understanding  of  the  term,  no  intelligent  Chris- 
tian student  of  Mormonism  would  deny  with 
greater  indignation  than  the  Mormon  mission- 
ary who,  in  his  far  more  exemplary  and  cred- 
itable allegiance  to  his  religion,  repudiates  and 
anathematizes  the  Christianity  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  as  "an  apostate  religion."  In  the 
language  of  their  greatest  theologian,  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  "Mormonism  is  at  war  with  every 
creed  and  craft  in  Christendom."  Seventy-five 
years'  history  of  this  irrepressive  conflict  attests 
this  challenge  and  forever  disproves  any  ra- 
tional hope  of  fraternity.  There  can  be  no 
truce  between  the  militant  forces  of  these  two 
aimies  that  is  not  treason  to  the  principles  at 
issue. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  escape  in  the 
future,  as  there  has  been  none  in  the  p.^st, 
tor  a  faithful,  fearless  and  loyal  declaration 
ol  "the  preaching  that  God  bids  us  preach," 
whether  the  Mormons  will  hear,  or  (as  in  the 
past)  whether  they  will  forbear;  and  ths  mis- 
sionary who  will  do  this  one  thing  for  God 
and  man  tactfully,  patiently  and  lovingly  will 
eventually  attest  the  divinity  of  his  call  and 
commission  to  himself,   the  church   and  the 
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Mormonism? 

v/orld.  Such  an  exemplary  missionary  servi'~e 
c;\nnot,  indeed,  but  awaken  the  patent  antago- 
nism and  malice  that  are  inherent  in  Mormon- 
ism ;  it  can,  however,  never  be  justly  charged 
with  creating  or  fostering  it.  Nor  should  the 
heroic,  self-sacrificing  veterans,  who  are  yet  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fiercest  fight  that  has  ever  en- 
gaged the  Christian  church,  allow  themselves 
to  be  disparaged,  or  to  disparage  themselves, 
for  the  steadfastness  and  gracious  grit  with 
which  they  have  walked  in  "the  old  paths,  where 
i;  the  good  way. 

J.  A.  Livingston  Smith. 


Home  Mission  Statesmanship  in 
the  West 

The  "neglected  fields  survey,"  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  home  mission  council,  has 
been  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship.  The  men 
selected  to  hold  the  conferences  were  experts. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  such  names  as 
Barnes,  Piatt,  McCash  and  McAfee  to  prove 
it.  Beginning  with  Spokane  and  ending  with 
Los  Angeles,  the  conferences  were  a  series 
of  successes. 

The  attendance  was  made  up  of  selected 
m.en — chairmen  of  home  mission  committees, 
field  and  district  secretaries,  state  officers  and 
Iccal  representatives  of  home  mission  interests, 
and  others  who  have  the  cause  of  home  mis- 
sions at  heart.  There  was  no  attempt  at  what 
are  commonly  called  popular  meetings.  The  aim 
was  rather  to  meet  with  men  who  are  leading 
in  the  home  mission  work  of  the  coast  and  have 
fiom  them  specially  prepared  papers  on  as- 
signed topics,  such  as  neglected  fields,  "In 
Rural  Districts,"  "In  Small  Villages  and 
Towns,"  "In  the  Suburbs  of  Cities,"  "In  Con- 
gested Districts,"  "In  the  Lumber  Camps,"  "In 
the  Mining  Camps,"  "Among  European  For- 
eigners and  Orientals."  . 

As  the  conference  opened  Dr.  McCash  said : 
"We  are  not  after  theories,  brethren,  but  after 
facts.  Pay  no  attention  now  to  your  denomi- 
national affairs,  but  give  us  the  plain  facts  on 
the  topic  assigned." 

He  got  what  he  was  after.  The  men  to 
whom  the  topics  were  assigned  had  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  the  fifteen  minutes 
allowed  for  the  principal  speaker  was  taken  up 
with  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of  them. 
Then  followed  a  discussion  in  which  each  man 
present  was  asked  to  add  to  the  facts  any- 
thing within  his  personal  knowledge.  The  dis- 
cussion was  always  cordial  and  irenic,  even 
when  the  warmest.  At  the  afternoon  sessions 
Dr.  Piatt  said:  "We  are  told  in  the  East  that 
there  is  much  waste  of  home  mission  money 
by  permitting  work  of  the  churches  to  overlap. 
Is  this  true  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where 
it  is  true?  Never  mind  whose  denominational 
toes  you  tread  upon,  tread  away." 

There  were  a  few  flagrant  cases  mentioned. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  cases  in  the  ter- 
ritory traversed  by  the  Eastern  delegation, 
but  two  things  were  made  plain :  First,  such 
practices  belong  to  an  earlier  period  and, 
second,  when  it  has  been  done  it  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  nobody  knew  what 
would  happen  to  a  given  town.  For  example, 
in  1854  Presbyterians  deliberately  established 
a  church  in  a  little  hamlet  on  the  Williamette 
river  in  Oregon.  There  was  a  Methodist  and 
p  Congregational  church  in  the  same  hamlet. 
Where  was  the  reasonableness  in  the  Presby- 
terians going  into  that  town  ?  Today  it  would 
be  called  a  violation  of  comity;  but  those 
pioneers  guessed  that  some  day  Portland  mi.ght 
have  as  many  as  a  thousand  people.  The  man 
who  founded  that  church  has  but  recently  died. 
Portland  has  225,000  people ;  twenty-one  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  100  others.  Every  ham- 
let in  this  territory  had  the  expectation  of  be- 
coming a  city.  The  call  to  "get  in  on  the 
ground  floor"  was  very  loud.  This  will  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  overlapping  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  earlier  days, 
as  well  as  for  some  that  is  still  practiced.  At 
the  same  time  what  was  believed  to  be  fore- 
thought in  many  other  cases  has  proved  to  be 
a  bad  guess.  After  the  facts  had  been  pre- 
sented and  discussed  Dr.  Barnes  asked  of  those 
present  if  they  were  not  ready  to  unite  in  a 
careful,  scientific  survey  of  the  territory,  on 
the  basis  of  school  districts,  that  all  the  facts 
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mjight  be  available.  In  every  conference  there 
was  unanimous  acceptance  of  this  suggestion 
and  wise  committees  were  appointed  to  make 
the  survey,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  July  i, 
1912. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  popular  meetings  in  the  ordinary 
sense  there  have  never  been  more  popular 
gatherings  than  those  which  filled  the  evening 
hour.    This  was  not  shown  in  any  large  at- 


tendance, but  in  the  character  of  the  addresses. 

The  leaders  modestly  spoke  of  themselves 
as  an  "aggregation."  They  are.  But  it  is  an 
aggregation  of  wisdom,  consecration  and  good 
sense  such  as  has  never  crossed  the  continent 
before  in  this  interest.  They  demonstrated 
absolutely  that  "home  missions  are  the  states- 
manship of  the  church  for  the  safety  of  the 
home  land  and  the  help  of  the  world." 

W.  S.  Hoi.T. 


Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Befriending  Outcast  Women 

The  women  of  the  red  light  districts  of 
Kansas  City  who  want  to  live  better  lives  are 
being  offered  an  opportunity  to  reform  under 
conditions  which  will  foster  and  strengthen 
their  better  inclinations.  This  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  direct  methods  of  social  serv- 
ice yet  attempted  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  The  police  have  been  driving  the 
inmates  of  the  dives  out  of  their  quarters  and 
a  group  of  women  from  the  churches  have 
visited  the  district  and  offered  to  aid  each 
woman  who  wants  to  start  a  new  life.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  boarding  house,  th'; 
location  of  which  will  not  be  made  public, 
where  those  who  wish  can  live.  Honest  em- 
ployment will  be  offered  all  who  embrace  tl.is 
offer.  The  movers  in  this  crusade  have  secured 
the  names  of  the  property  owners  in  the  vice 
■districts  and  will  start  criminal  proceedings 
.against  them.  

Georgia  Prisoners'  Christmas 

The  inmates  of  the  prisons  of  Georgia  en- 
jo>ed  a  unique  Christmas,  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  with 
the  warden  of  the  federal  prison  at  Atlanta, 
W.  H.  Moyer.  The  leaders  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  state  and  presents  were 
sent  to  each  prisoner.  In  every  instance  a 
Testament  or  some  book  of  the  Bible  was  in- 
cluded in  the  gifts.   

Cooperation  in  Pomona,  Cal. 

The  first  step  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment in  Pomona,  Cal.,  was  taken  when  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  church 
addressed  by  three  business  men  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  second  step  was  taken  when 
225  men  sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  and  later  made  up  the 
committee  of  fifty  and  appointed  a  number  of 
subcommittees.  Addresses  were  given  on  the 
purposes  of  the  movement  and  the  way  by 
which  those  purposes  could  best  be  accom- 
plished. Arrangements  were  made  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  men  in  union  meetings  during 
the  week  of  prayer.   

The  Church  Losing  in  Cities 

Dr.  Charles  Stelzle  in  an  address  during  the 
campaign  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said :  "The 
church  is  slowly  but  surely  losing  ground  in  the 
great  centers  of  population.  Nearly  every  city 
in  America  is  witnessing  the  removal  of  its 
churches  from  the  densely  populated  sections, 
where  the  church  is  most  needed.  We  say 
that  our  gospel  is  a  universal  gospel,  but  when 
the  foreigner  comes  ii;  the  churches  move  out, 
thereby  confessing  that  their  gospel  is  applicable 
to  the  foreigner  only  when  it  is  exported,  and 
that  it  is  powerless  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
foreigner  in  a  so-called  Christian  country.  We 
are  contending  that  our  gospel  is  the  only 
solvent  of  the  social  problem,  but  when  the 
people  in  our  tenements  and  factories  are  face 
to  face  with  some  of  the  most  vital  questions 
the  church  practically  confesses  that  these 
people  must  solve  their  own  problems — that  the 
church  has  no  practical  message  for  them  con- 
cerning these  matters." 


Notes  from  the  Field 

"You  have  the  cheapest,  smallest  display  of 
little  5  and  lo  cent  shows  in  Dallas  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  You  may  build  skyscrapers 
until  they  reach  heaven,  and  you  may  be  the 
biggest  city  in  Texas  in  ten  years,  but  you  are 
a  doomed  city  if  you  raise  your  boys  and  girls 
on  that,"  said  Fred  B.  Smith  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
"But  you  say  they  are  not  immoral.  I  am 
not  discussing  their  morality.  But  we  are 
breeding  a  generation  of  young  men  and  women 


who  are  not  able  to  think  a  thought,  to  seriously 
read  a  book.  This  fun  cry  of  the  present  day 
is  literally  sapping  all  our  capacity  for  deep 
thought,  all  ability  to  think  deeply." 

While  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  was 
on  in  Dallas  Dr.  William  M.  Anderson,  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  church,  was  moved  to  write 
a  hymn  expressing  the  aims  of  the  movement. 
This  was  sung  in  his  church  on  the  Sunday 
that  the  Dallas  campaign  began,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  sung  in  other  places  visited  later  by  the 
movement.    Its  first  stanza  runs : 

"Men  of  strength  and  courage,  God  now  calls 
for  you ; 

See  his  kingdom  coming ;  to  your  vows  be 
true ; 

With  your  Bibles  open,  reach  the  unsaved  man  ; 
Study  social  service  with  the  Master's  plan ; 
Men  and  boys  are  wanted  in  the  kingdom 
plan ; 

Find  and  bring  them  quickly,  working  man 
by  man."   

"The  old-fashioned  go-as-you-please  policy  of 
each  church  for  itself,  regardless  of  what 
other  churches  are  doing,  is  being  recognized 
as  not  the  right  spirit,"  said  Fred  S.  Goodman 
during  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  campaign,  "and 
members  of  churches  of  whatsoever  denomina- 
tion are  realizing  that  some  system  of  co- 
operation must  be  used,  and  the  various  efforts 
united  for  the  best — in  fact,  for  the  only  satis- 
factory results." 

The  movement  did  much  to  bring  the  churches 
of  the  city  into  more  active  cooperation. 

In  the  campaign  at  Columbus  Fred  B.  Smith 
publicly  applauded  a  Columbus  citizen  who  had 
planned  a  hunting  expedition  so  definitely  that 
he  had  even  shipped  his  dogs  ahead  to  the 
hunting  grounds,  but  when  he  found  out  what 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  meant  he 
telegraphed  that  'he  hunt  was  postponed  and 
stayed  by  the  meetings,  regardless  of  his  ex- 
pected vacation,  until  the  campaign  was  ended. 

Fred  S.  Goodman,  in  his  lectures  before 
his  Bible  study  institutes  in  connection  with 
the  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  sums  up  the 
duty  of  a  Bible  class  teacher  under  three 
heads : 

1.  Know  your  work,  getting  the  best  possible 
help  of  suggestions  from  books,  institutes  and 
conventions,  and  maintaining  wide  and  constant 
Bible  study. 

2.  Get  close  to  God  in  prayer. 

3.  Remember  that  the  chief  preparation  for 
teaching  the  Bible  effectively  is  preparing  one's 
daily  life  to  reenforce  the  teaching. 


A  Refuge  for  Sailors 

The  work  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  among  seamen  in  New  York — and  in 
other  leading  ports  of  the  world — has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  necessity  by  thousands  of  trav- 
elers and  by  the  shipping  interests.  During  its 
eighty-three  years  of  existence  it  has  depended 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  public  for  support. 

This  society  takes  care  of  shipwrecked  and 
destitute  seamen ;  it  provides  libraries  for  the 
"deep  water"  seamen  to  enjoy  on  long  voyages. 
The  institute  of  the  society  in  New  York  City 
is  the  sailors'  home  when  ashore.  Here  they 
have  clean  beds  at  minimum  rates,  a  swimming 
pool,  concert  hall,  reading  and  game  rooms, 
a  place  for  depositing  money,  a  store  where 
outfits  can  be  had  at  fair  prices  and  a  restau- 
rant where  meals  are  furnished  at  moderate 
rales.  There  is  also  the  Church  of  the  Sea 
for  spiritual  work.  The  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tute are  heavy  and  the  income  does  not  meet 
them.  Clarence  C.  Pinneo,  76  Wall  street.  New 
York,  is  treasurer  of  the  society. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 

Minimum  Salary  $900  and  Manse 

At  the  December  meeting  of  Maumee  Pres- 
bytery resolutions  were  adopted  urging  that  no 
pastor  or  stated  supply  be  asked  to  assume 
work  in  that  presbytery  at  a  salary  of  less  than 
$900  and  manse.  The  presbyters  feel  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  warrants  this  action. 


The  use  of  pictures  for  the  primary,  junior, 
and  intermediate  grades  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  ever  devised  for  supplemen- 
tary Sunday  school  work.  To-day 

WILDE'S 
Bible  Pictures 


are  beine  used  in  thousands  of  classes  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

ThroQgh  the  eye  the  lessons  may  be 
more  effectively  taught,  greater  at- 
tendance and  interest  aroused  and 
better  results  as  a  whole  obtained. 

WILDE'S  BIBLE  PICTURE  SETS 

of  60  pictures  contain  one  or  more  pictures  on 
every  lesson  during  the  year  and  their  cost  is 
comparatively  small.  Try  their  use  this  year 
and  learn  for  yourself  of  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Price,  in  a  handsome  portfolio,  50c. 
postpaid. 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 

Western  Office,  Chicago         120  Boybton  St.,  Boaton 
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Provide  a  suitable  place  to  keep  the  books 
given  you,  where  they  will  be  instantly  access- 
ible and  always  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Start  with  one  or  more  9toh<.'V^rDickc  units 
and  add  other  units  during  succeeding  years  as 
your  books  accumulate. 

Bookcases 

without  exposed  metal  ends 

Certain  designs  may  be  obtained  without  the 
metal  interlocking  device  that  shows  their  sectional 
construction.  These  have  the  appearance  of  the  solid 
bookcase,  retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  unit  system, 
provide  for  future  editions  of  extra  units  and  are  al- 
ways obtainable  in  finishes  to  match  original  purchases. 

Sold  by  1500  authorized  agencies.  Where 
not  represented,  goods  will  be  shipped  on  approval, 
freight  prepaid. 

The  "Blue   Book  of  Fiction"  Free 

It  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of  good,  wholesome 
novels  published  in  English,  selected  from  the  world's 
greatest  writers  of  fiction,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

A  copy  of  this  helpful,   instructive  book, 
together  with  the  Globe-Wernlcke  Bookcase  Catalog 
containing  many  beautiful  suggestions  for  Individual 
and  home  libraries  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 
Address  Dept.  Y 

3he  Blobc^Vl^roickc  Qo.,  Cincinnati 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


Death  of  Dr.  Dickhant— Union  of  Two  Churches 
Reconsidered —  Pastor  Bests  Rowdies— Dr. 
Chapman  Here. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Dickhaut  of  First  church, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  died  Dec.  27  in  the  Presby- 
terian hospital.  New  York  City,  as  the  result 
of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Four  weeks  ago  he 
left  Jamaica  for  a  vacation,  his  congregation 
hoping  that  a  change  would  be  beneficial.  Dr. 
Dickhaut  was  pastor  of  Jamaica  church  two 
years.  He  went  there  from  First  Harlem 
Collegiate  Reformed  church.  He  was  48  years 
old.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children. 

Dec.  31  was  "Hospital  Sunday"  and  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  took  up  a  collection 
for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
Presbyterian  hospital  last  year  the  total  number 
of  patients  treated  in  wards  and  private  rooms 
v/as  4,128. 

The  moderator's  council  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery met  Jan.  2  in  the  chapel  of  the  old 
First  to  arrange  the  docket  for  presbytery, 
which  meets  Jan.  8. 

Speakers  for  Ministers'  Association 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  will 
resume  its  weekly  meetings  on  Jan.  8.  The 
January  speakers  and  their  subjects  are  in 
succession :  Former  Congressman  William  S. 
Bennet,  who  is  an  elder  in  Fourth  church, 
"Our  Passport  Relations  with  Russia" ;  Rev. 
Alberto  Clot,  University  of  Palermo,  Italy, 
"The  Missionary  Achievements  of  the  Wal- 
denses,"  which  talk  will  be  illustrated,  and  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Deems,  chaplain  of  the  American 
Seamen's  Institute,  "The  Church  and  the  Men 
of  the  Sea." 

Dr.  Howard  Duffield  is  already  able  to  realize 
one  part  of  the  vision  for  the  old  First  as  the 
"Church  of  the  Open  Door."  He  has  arranged 
to  have  a  series  cf  free  organ  recitals  given 
weekly  during  the  winter,   beginning  Jan.  8. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  seeking  to 
unite  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  New  York 
church.  This  was  ready  to  be  acted  on  when 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Young,  pastor  of  the  former, 
died  suddenly.  Now  others  will  have  to  take 
the  lead.  New  York  church  has  been  without 
a  pastor  since  Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillen  re- 
signed to  become  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection.  Both  churches  have  small 
attendance,  due  to  an  influx  of  Catholics  and 
Jews  into  the  neighborhoods. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill, 
who  with  his  family  has  been  having  a  little 
Christmas  holiday  in  Chicago  with  relatives, 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  preached  the  morning  of 
Dec.  31  in  Brick  church.  Rev.  Norman  Thomas, 
now  director  of  the  American  parish  for  for- 
eigners, preached  in  the  afternoon. 

Fifth  Avenue  church,  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett 
pastor,  has  changed  the  hour  of  its  second  serv- 
ice from  4  o'clock  to  4 :3o  p.  m. 

Rev.  Lee  W.  Beattie,  superintendent  of 
Mad  ison  Square  church  house,  has  had  many 
headlines  in  the  daily  papers  recently,  due  to 
bis  work  of  suppressing  two  rowdies  who,  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  insulted  several 
women  on  a  train.  After  a  tussle  the  parson 
was  on  top.  He  sat  on  one  captive  and  kept 
the  other  at  bay.  All  had  to  go  to  the  staiiun 
house.  Mr.  Beattie  appeared  in  court,  but  did 
not  want  to  press  Ihe  charge.  He  had  a  record 
for  athletics  in  his  younger  days  at  Union 
College. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  revival  tour  in  Great  Britain, 
and  J.  Campbell  White  of  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  were  among  the  speakers  at 
a  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  personal, 
devotional  Bible  study  and  family  worship 
held  in  the  Broadway  tabernacle  Jan.  2.  In 
February  Dr.  Chapman  and  Charles  M.  Alex- 
ander will  sail  for  Australia  for  a  year's  cam- 
paign. 

Many  Watch-Night  Services 

Many  Presbyterian  churches  held  watch-night 
services.  One  of  the  most  unique  was  at  the 
old  First.  Dr.  Duffield  preached  and  there  was 
a  musical  program  by  Dr.  William  C.  Carl. 
At  Scotch  church  there  was  a  union  watch- 
night  meeting,  participated  in  by  Fourth  and 
Rutgers  churches.  There  were  addresses  by 
Doctors  David  G.  Wylie,  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  and  Rev. 
Boyd  McCleary.  A  special  New  Year's  serv- 
ice followed  regular  evening  worship  at  West 
Park  church,  with  talks  by  Doctors  Anson  P. 


Atterbury  and  Anthony  H.  Evans,  copastors. 
After  regular  service  in  Harlem  church.  Dr. 
John  Lyon  Caughey  pastor,  those  present  were 
invited  to  the  chapel  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Then 
followed  a  watch-night  meeting.  At  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenue  church  at  10  130  p.  m.  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Smith  preached  on  "Christ's  Call  for  the 
New  Year."  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  held 
a  watch  service  at  West  End  church  and 
preached  a  New  Year's  sermon.  In  place  of 
regular  worship  at  the  WilHamsbridge  church 
a  watch  service  was  held,  beginning  at  10:15 
p.  m.  with  a  young  people's  meeting.  Be- 
ginning at  II  p.  m.  there  were  addresses  by 
Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz  and  visiting  pastors, 
and  the  choir  sang  a  Christmas  cantata. 

New  Year's  eve  there  was  a  special  service 
on  the  subject  of  city  betterment  in  Bedford 
church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  S.  Edward  Young  pas- 
tor. Some  of  the  speakers  were  President 
Steers  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  Controller 
Prendergast,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  and  Dr. 
Walter  Laidlaw. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Luncheon  for  Dr.  F.  M.  Carson— Second  Church 
Programs  for  Young  People  Away  from 
Home— Berwyn  Events. 

Thursday  noon  a  company  of  about  100,  con- 
sisting of  ministers  of  presbytery  and  their 
wives  and  the  officers  of  Lake  View  church, 
were  present  at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Carson  in  Marshall  Field  and 
Company's  tea  room.  Among  those  who  voiced 
their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Carson's  long  pas- 
torate in  the  city  were  Doctors  W.  S.  P.  Bryan, 
G.  N.  Luccock,  John  Balcom  Shaw  and  A.  C. 
Zenos  and  Elder  C.  M.  Williams.  Dr.  Carson 
responded  briefly.  A  large  reception  to  the 
retiring  pastor  was  given  New  Year's  Day  in 
the  new  Lake  View  parish  house. 

Five  entertainments  characterized  as  evenings 
with  "The  Classics,"  "Wisdom,"  "Stories," 
"Ghosts  and  Myths"  and  "Poets,"  are  being 
offered  by  the  Young  Men's  Sunday  Evening 
Club  of  Second  church  as  special  attractions 
for  the  students  and  other  young  men  and 
women  away  from  home  during  the  holidays. 
These  evenings  are  being  spent  in  the  parish 
house,  and  the  variety  and  cleverness  of  the 
informal  programs  have  made  them  exceedingly 
popular.  Dinner  was  served  to  the  young 
people  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  have  purchased 
the  old  First  Congregational  church  at  Wash- 
ington boulevard  and  Ann  street  for  $65,000 
and  will  transform  it  into  headquarters  for  their 
organization,  bringing  ten  or  more  branches  of 
the  work  under  one  roof.  At  least  $5,000  will 
be  expended  in  fitting  up  executive  offices,  a 
lecture  hall  and  dormitory  quarters  for  men.  No 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  auditorium.  The 
mission  near  the  church  on  Madison  street 
will  be  closed  and  operations  transferred  to  the 
newly  acquired  property. 

Fine  Gift  for  Dr.  Nicely 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Christmas  eve 
in  Crerar  Memorial  church  Elder  Oliver  J. 
Prentice  presented  the  pastor.  Dr.  J.  W.  Nicely, 
with  a  box  containing  $214  as  a  token  of  love 
and  appreciation  from  the  congregation.  "The 
Happy  Secret,"  the  Christmas  play  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Chalmers  Covert,  which  appeared  in  a 
December  number  of  The  Continent,  was  given 
by  Crerar  Memorial  children  as  a  delightful 
feature  of  the  special  program. 

The  year  191 1  has  been  a  successful  one  for 
First  church  of  Wilmington.  It  works  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  in  all  lines  of 
Christian  work.  Leaders  from  outside  of  the 
city  have  addressed  the  people  and  have  shown 
them  opportunities  for  work ;  the  church  has 
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supported  a  lecture  course.  John  Welsh,  D.  D., 
has  served  this  people  for  three  years  as  supply 
and  will  continue  in  this  relationship  for  the 
present. 

Berwyn  church  on  Christmas  Day  presented 
its  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Eugene  Snook,  with  a  gen- 
erous purse  of  gold.  Among  the  special  services 
in  this  church  this  week  was  a  religious  ad- 
dress by  Professor  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  Dec.  31.  The  world- 
wide week  of  prayer  will  be  observed  by  four 
extra  meetings  during  the  week  of  Jan.  7-14. 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Bell  of  the  Midnight  mission, 
Dr.  George  B.  Safford  and  Dr.  Winfield  Scott 
Hall  are  among  those  who  will  lecture  in  Ber- 
wyn church  in  January. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  gave  the  charge  to 
his  former  congregation  in  the  installation  of 
Rev.  George  K.  Newell  over  Sixth  church 
Dec.  28.  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  preached  the 
sermon.  Dr.  Merrill  left  for  New  York  Tues- 
day. 

A  union  watch-night  service  was  held  in 
Third  church,  at  which  Reverends  M.  D. 
Hardin,  F.  N.  White,  F.  J.  Martin,  Joseph  Rae 
and  F.  W.  Barr  spoke.  Among  other  churches 
which  held  special  New  Year's  services  were 
Second,  Forty-First  Street  and  Eleventh. 

Dr.  George  B.  Safford  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates appointed  by  Governor  Deneen  to  attend 
the  conference  in  Washington  on  interstate  ship- 
ment of  liquor  into  dry  territory. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Religious  Census  Nearly  Complete— Wounded 
Missionary  Returns  from  China— Whoso- 
ever Mission  Finely  Equipped. 

The  meeting  in  this  city  Dec.  21  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Assembly's  executive  com- 
mission was  harmonious  in  its  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
finances  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  al- 
ready noted  in  The  Continent  The  Land  Title 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  is  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Assemby. 

Rev.  Willis  L.  Gelston  of  the  Presbyterian 
young  people's  work  spent  the  holidays  with 
his  parents  in  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Dr.  William  H.  Roberts  has  been  filling  the 
pulpit  of  Bryn  Mawr  church,  which  has  not 
yet  chosen  a  successor  to  Rev.  George  A. 
Johnston  Ross. 

The  religious  visitation  has  covered  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  city  and  furnished  280,000 
records  embracing  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
the  population.  Many  preferences  of  families 
and  individuals  were  obtained  for  certain 
churches  of  whom  the  churches  were  entirely 
ignorant.  Advantage  of  the  information  ac- 
quired is  being  taken  by  pastors. 

One  of  the  leading  church  musicians  of  the 
city,  who  had  prominent  part  in  the  Christmas 
musical  entertainments,  is  William  Latta  Nas- 
sau, son  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Robert  Hamil 
Nassau,  for  so  many  years  a  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Western  Africa, 
whose  recent  little  book,  "The  Youngest  King," 
is  winning  much  praise.  Mr.  Latta's  given 
name,  William  Latta,  was  that  of  an  uncle 
of  his  mother,  well-known  half  a  century  ago 
as  a  faithful  and  beloved  Presbyterian  pastor 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  service  on  Christmas  eve  Bethany 
church  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Bible  Union 
a  handsome  Bible.  The  presentation  speech 
was  made  by  Francis  Gallagher.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  gave  the  response. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels  Resumes  Work 

To  the  great  gratification  of  his  many  friends 
Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels  of  Arch  Street  church  has 
been  able  to  resume  his  ministry.  He  preached 
to  his  people  Dec.  24. 

George  L  Cooper  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  well- 
known  rescue  mission  worker,  has  been  engaged 
as  an  assistant  to  Rev.  W.  M.  Holderby  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  church  and  entered  upon 
his  work  Jan.  i. 

The  December  communion  of  Summit  church 
of  Germantown,  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Bennett  pastor, 
was  very  largely  attended  and  thirteen  were 
received  on  confession. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler  of  China,  missionary  of 
the  Northminster  church  of  this  city,  who  was 
M'ounded  in  the  battle  of  Hankow,  as  noted  in 
this  column,  is  now  in  Philadelphia.  As  a 
result  of  his  wound  Mr.  Kepler  has  lost  the 
power  of  hearing  in  his  right  ear,  and  that 
side  of  his  face  is  partially  paralyzed.    He  is 
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a  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Henry  E.  Jones,  pastor 
of  the  Addison  Henry  Memorial  church. 

Among  the  other  benevolent  associations  of 
the  city  returning  thanks  to  the  churches  and 
Christian  public  for  generous  gifts  during  the 
season  was  that  of  the  Whosoever  Gospel  mis- 
sion and  rescue  home  of  Germantown.  Many 
men  of  prominence  are  connected  with  its  man- 
agement. Its  president  is  William  H.  Scott,  the 
well  known  elder  of  Market  Square  church. 
The  mission  has  been  in  existence  since  1892 
and  has  been  the  means  of  lifting  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  men  out  of  the  bondage  of 
sin.  It  has  become  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  pioneer  mission  in  industrial 
work.  Its  methods  have  been  adopted  by  Bow- 
ery mission  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Scott  in  his  yearly  report  says :  "The 
past  year  has  been  eventful  in  the  history  of 
the  association  because  it  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  building.  We  now  have  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  equipped  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  the  rescuing  of 
poor,  fallen  men.  But  there  is  a  shadow  on  the 
new  building  consisting  of  a  debt  of  $12,710.75. 
The  friends  of  the  home  advised  us  not  to  stint 
the  work,  but  to  make  the  new  extension  as 
complete  as  possible.  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  while  there  has  been  no  extravagance 
whatever,  the  improvements  cost  $36,883.30, 
which  included  heating,  lighting,  new  pavement, 
replastering  all  the  buildings,  etc.  Besides  the 
balance  needed  to  pay  for  the  new  extension 
we  want  $14,000  to  pay  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, which  has  existed  for  some  time,  making 
altogether  $26,000  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  secure  to  be  free  from  debt." 

W.  P.  White. 


From  Various  Cities 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Central  church  has  paid  off  its  $18,000  debt. 
Dr.  George  Walton  King,  the  minister,  raised 
several  thousand  dollars  at  special  meetings ; 
a  total  of  over  $24,000  has  been  raised  for  all 
purposes.  During  the  year  250  have  been 
added  to  the  church,  over  200  being  on  con- 
fession. Among  the  new  members  are  120 
men  and  boys. 

Rev.  Edgar  C.  Mason,  retiring  pastor  of 
Fewsmith  Memorial  church,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  Christmas  gift,  a  box  of  gold  with 
"a  merry  Christmas  from  the  men  of  the 
Fewsmith  church." 

Pittsburg 

Another  proposed  union  of  churches  in  Pitts- 
burg Presbytery  has  been  turned  down,  that 
of  Central  and  Westminster  churches  of  the 
North  side.  The  presbytery  has  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  down- 
town problems  by  the  union  of  churches,  but  in 
each  case  the  plans  have  been  rejected  by  one 
or  both  of  the  churches.  Some  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  exercise  presbyterial  au- 
thority, and  either  unite  or  disorganize  some 
churches  where  they  are  trying  to  continue  on 
the  same  field,  with  no  hope  of  bettering  condi- 
tions. 

J.  Kinsey  Smith,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  Shady 
Side  church,  has  been  supplying  the  Grove  City 
church.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

Indianapolis 

Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner  was  installed  pastor 
of  Grace  church  Dec.  28.  Rev.  William  L, 
Clark  will  be  installed  over  Greenwood  church 
Feb.  7.  C.  R.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Communion  was  observed  in  Gunton-Temple 
Memorial  church  Nov.  26.  Six  new  members 
were  added  to  the  church. 


Illustrated  Sermons  tr;;^: 

WE  OFFER  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  MINISTERS 

Our  make  of  Stereopticons  and  Reflectoscopes  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. Suited  for  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  Let  us  tell 
you  at  what  a  reasonable  price  we  can  equip  your  church.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  complete  slide  list;  also  our  special  offer. 

DETROIT  STEREOPTICON  SUPPLY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ia  Wanted — Mortgage  Money 
TACOMA  MORTGAGES 


~~~~  I  Bear  In  mind  that  Tacoma  Is  a 
Ci  07  great  ral  road  center.  It  is  the  point 
\J  Iv     where  "rail  meets  sail."    It  Is  the 

  newest  portion  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

Tacoma  has  the  lowest  death  rate  In  the  world. 
There  Is  no  harbor  that  equals  that  of  Tacoma. 
It  Is  a  particularly  favorable  situation  for  manu- 
facturing. It  has  a  water  power  pecond  only  to 
Niagara.  It  has  cheap  coal  and  coke  and  nearby 
timber  sufficient  to  supply  the  w  orld  for  a  cen- 
tury. The  population  doubled  In  five  veart  and 
Is  now  over  112,000.  In  this  fertile  field  I  can 
place  your  Idle  funds  at  ^% .  Write  for  booklet. 

Warren  Brown,  Investments,  ^wash*' 

President  Lennox  Trust  Co. 

WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Hastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine  ' 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par 
tlculars  and  references. 

|.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

6^'  Sane,  Safe  Investments"^ 
First  Lien  Real  f 
Estate  Mortgages 

prudently  placed  on  highly  improved  farms  only 
after  the  most  careful  personal  inspection.  Ad- 
vances limited  to  50%  on  the  choicest  farms. 
Now  on  hand  and  ready  for  delivery  in  sums  of 
$440  and  up.  INTEREST  and  PRINCIPAL 
remitted  in  New  York  Exchange  without  charge. 

Write  (or  list,  Information  and  references  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP,  VIca-Prasldent  and  Cansral  Mgr. 
Fort  Worth  Texas 

LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

YOUR  FUNDS  PROPERLY  INVESTED  IN 

IDAHO'S 
FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 

or  In  her  rich  lands  will  return  you  an  excellent  In- 
come. Perfect  safety  for  your  principal.  We  handle 
only  those  Investments  which  can  be  recommended  to 
conservative  Investors.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  few 
of  the  opportunities  In  this  territory.  A  card  or  letter 
win  bring  a  reply  that  will  Interest  you.  Address, 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
C.  B.   COXE,   Pre>ident,       BOISE,  IDAHO 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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Farm  Mortgages 


MW-^   ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretfae 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-Tested  by 
far  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  PALLS,  IOWA. 


FOR  THE 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 

carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  Improved  DU- 
LUTH  real  estate  meet  all  requlrpments.  Ample 
security  for  principal ;  6%  Interest  return  ;  collections, 
remittances,  payments  of  taxes,  Insurance  premiums — 
all  details  handled  promptly  by  this  company.  Long 
experience  in  this  field  makes  our  service  invaluable  to 
Investors.  Highest  references  on  application.  Address 

Chas.  P.  Craig  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Financial  Situation 

It  is  estimated  that  the  January  disburse- 
ments will  total  $220,000,000.  With  this  vast 
sum  about  to  be  distributed  it  is  natural  to  ask 
what  disposition  will  be  made  of  it.  Wall 
street  is  looking  with  hungry  eyes  for  a  lion's 
share  of  this  big  apportionment,  but  that  finan- 
cial center  may  not  get  all  that  it  hopes  for. 
There  are  two  factors  which  justify  this  predic- 
tion :  The  increased  cost  of  living  and  the 
increasing  extravagance  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  designate  the 
dividing  line  between  these  two  factors.  They 
exist  and  they  affect  savings.  Since  all  new 
capital  comes  from  the  people's  savings  it  fol- 
lows that  there  will  be  less  available  during  the 
coming  months  if  present  conditions  prevail. 
The  rise  in  living  cost  has  been  accompanied 
in  a  measure  by  increased  wages  so  that  the 
individual's  saving  funds  are  only  partially  cut 
down.  People  who  have  money  to  invest  will 
demand  higher  rates  than  formerly  and  capital- 
ists will  have  to  offer  higher  rates.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  ultimately  capital  will  experi- 
ence a  raise  in  its  "wages"  also. 

Stringency  Only  Temporary 

Stringency  is  bound  to  be  felt  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  January  incident  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  dividends,  but  financiers  believe  that 
this  will  not  continue  long.  The  conditions  of 
steel  and  copper,  as  reflecting  general  improve- 
ment, have  already  been  noted  in  this  column. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  railroads  and 
other  corporations  have  been  holding  off  from 
making  improvements  so  long  that  they  will 
soon  be  forced  to  make  added  expenditures 
unless  rates  are  absolutely  prohibitive.  In  case 
there  is  any  let-up  in  present  conditions  it  is 
certain  that  the  market  will  be  full  of  bond  is- 
sues of  considerable  attractiveness.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  several  issues  will  be  made  even 
if  no  improvement  is  manifest.  The  railroads 
have  come  to  the  point  where  their  terminal 
facilities  in  many  growing  cities  must  be  im- 
proved ;  manufacturing  concerns  must  have 
larger  plants. 

It  was  stated  in  this  column  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  general  conditions  were  "looking  up." 
This  trend  bids  fair  to  continue.  Prices  re- 
main high  and  many  firms  are  still  hesitating 
to  branch  out,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
tide  has  turned.  The  East  has  not  felt  this 
change  as  much  as  the  Middle  West.  The 
South  has  suffered  from  poor  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  was  so  large 
that  word  has  gone  abroad  that  the  market  was 
glutted.  The  government  reports  and  reports 
from  private  sources  show  that  the  cotton 
raisers  have  realized  well  on  their  product.  The 
retail  holiday  trade  was  excellent,  and  this  is 
considered  as  a  sign  that  the  people's  purse- 
strings  are  to  be  looser  for  the  next  six  months. 

Increasing  Number  of  Stockholders 

Facts  of  some  significance  regarding  the 
ownership  of  our  principal  railroads  and  in- 
dustrials recently  published  show  that  234 
railroad  and  industrial  concerns  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $10,700,000,000  were  owned 
by  about  980,000  stockholders,  their  average 
holdings  being  about  109  shares.  The  sig- 
nificant feature  of  this  statement,  however,  is 
that  on  an  increase  of  only  per  cent  in 

capital  reported  there  is  an  increase  of  7  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  stockholders.  This  rapid 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  owners  compared 
with  the  small  percentage  of  increase  in  capital 
suggests  a  wider  distribution  of  securities 
among  the  public  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. In  some  respects  it  is  desirable  that 
these  holdings  be  more  widely  scattered,  but 
the  market  is  apt  to  take  the  view  that  spec- 
ulative investments  are  passing  into  weaker 
hands. 

Trade  with  British  Territoi  y 

An  official  statement  on  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  British  territory  says  that 
over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
passed  between  the  United  States  and  British 
territory  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  Octo- 
ber, for  which  statistics  have  been  compiled. 
The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  department  of 
commerce  and  labor  reports  that  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  British  territory  in  the 
period  named  aggregated  $759,000,000,  and  ex- 
ports therefrom  $383,000,000,  thus  indicating 
that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise 
imported  from  the  territory  in  question  $2  worth 
of  American  products  are  exported  thereto. 


I]]inoisTnist& 
SaTingsBank 

Chicago 

$14,000,000 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 

AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


Jl^'^^l^^g'^    At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  Sa'vings  Deposits 
At  2  per  Cent  per  annum  on  Checking  Accounts 


ORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

d.  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in  Banking  and 
making  Farm  Mortgages. 

C  Write  for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  „orVh"d°.Sota 


Furnishing  Investments  for  Forty  Years  6^° 

For  forty  years  our  specialty  has  been  the  Investment  of  funds  for  Individuals,  companies  and  Institutions . 
We  handle  choice  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Farm  Loan*  to  net  5  to  6%.  These  loans  are  protected  by  rich 
Improved  farm  lands  worth  over  double  amount  of  loans.  To  those  preferring-  bonds  we  can  offer  high  prade 
municipal  securities  In  which  we  have  invested  our  own  money.  Our  financial  responsibility  and  references 
win  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Investor.  Write  today  for  Booklet  "Our  History." 


Maxwell  investment  Company 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Obla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References :  L'  f e  Insurance  Companies  an(\  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   W.*.I^TF, K  B.  PASCHAI^L.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


IDAHO  FARMS  GIVE  HANDSOME  RETURNS 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  in  the  center  of  the  Fruit  and  Alfalfa  Section.  Where  fruit  reaches  perfection, 
and  where  the  dairy  is  unsurpassed.  Best  market  for  all  farm  products.  City  of  5,000,  in  the 
center  of  the  Boise  Valley.  Seat  of  the  College  of  Idaho  (Presbyterian) .  Fine  climate,  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation.  Write  for  particulars  to  Madden,  Niohol  &  Badley,  Caldwell,  Idaho 

=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

III  We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  ot  $1.00  or  more 

I  We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
III  We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 


-WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS- 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

SeTid  for  Booklet  B       uyiOSVLLLE,  MO. 


EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investing  In  our  grllt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  wlU  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  tor  full  particulars  and  references. 


DYER  &  FISH 


ARDMORE.  OKLA 
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News  of  the  Churches 


New  York 

At  a  recent  communion  twenty-one  were  re- 
ceived into  Mount  Hor  church,  Rochester. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  half  a  million 
colored  people  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
that  the  churches  do  not  reach  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred  of  this  number.    Rochester  Presby- 


NewYork  Real  Estate 

Security  Company 

secures  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  its 

%  Mortgage 
=  Bonds 
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which  it  offers  to  investors  at  par 
(100%)  by  its  ownership  of  the  best 
income  -  producing  properties  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
In  15  years  an  investment  in 

$100  Bond  will  yield  $90 
$500  Bond      "  $450 
$1000  Bond      "  $900 

This  interest  is  paid  semi-annually 
January  and  July,  or  may  be  invested 
in  other  bonds,  making  interest  work 
with  principal. 

These  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  New 
York  State. 

Write  tor  Circular  2S 
42  Broadway,       ::       New  York  City 

Capital  $3,950,000 


SAFETY  AND  PROFIT 

The  president  of  one  of  the  conservative  and  pros- 
perous Life  Insurance  Companies  says : 

"That  during  the  panic  latter  part  of  1907,  the  only 
elastic  or  vital  form  cf  asset  was  the  Farm 
Mortgagre."  Band  McNally's  Bankers  Monthly. 

TEXAS  FARM  MORTGAGES  are  excelled 
by  none  for  adequate  safety  and  security  with 
substantial  dividend  yield.  Write  for  our  booklet 
showing  the  REASON  our  Farm  Mortgages  arc 
safer  than  bonds,  as  well  as  yield  larger  dividends 
A.  Y.  CREACER  CO.  Taxat 


Sharman, 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED  TOP  STYLE 


(CAN  BE  STERILIZED) 

Requires  no  tipping  back 
of  the  head  —  no  washing 
by  hand  — no  breakage. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


LE  PACE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNIDN  CUP  CO. 

TORONTO    ■  CANADA 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  s&mple 

513  Bicycle,  lynii  for  special  offer. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  T^i'hirul a  eint 
Jdrpasil.  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tlrel 
sundries.  Do  not  until  you  receive  our  cat. 
ftlo^  and  leam  our  unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  special  offer^ 
Tires,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  half  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt.  c-307,  Chicago,  III 

Dili  DITC  Platfarin  Chairs,  Sundar  School  Seats. 
rULri  I  0|  Collection  Plates,  Church  Pews,  School 
Desks,  Opera  Chairs,  Lodge  and. 
Bank  Furniture,  Office  Desks. 
Ask  for  Catalog  by  number  only 
vina  Clmreh  rmU'relSehool  Desks  8105 
Lin5  Lodge FursllnrelOprrat  hsira  O105 
B1U6  Bank  Fnmllare|0l9ce  Desks  DlOj/ 

E.  >.  ST/IFFORD  IKF6.  CO.,  CHICAGO 


tery  has  overtured  New  York  Synod  to  appoint 
a  synodical  missionary  for  colored  people.  The 
expenses  of  maintaining  this  ofificer  would  be 
apportioned   among   the  presbyteries. 

At  the  installation  of  Rev.  William  H.  Stub- 
blebine,  Ph.  D.,  as  pastor  of  Sixth  church,  Al- 
bany, Dec.  19,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hopkins  preached 
the  sermon.  Others  taking  part  were  Rev. 
C.  G.  Sewall,  Rev.  J.  W.  Young,  Rev.  E.  R. 
James,  Dr.  George  Dugan  and  Rev.  J.  V. 
Wemple. 

California 

Red  Blufl  has  recently  experienced  a  revival 
in  which  several  hundred  professed  faith  in 
Christ.  Evangelist  I.  E.  Honeywell  conducted 
the  meetings,  which  were  held  in  a  large  tem- 
porary tabernacle. 

Chico,  the  seat  of  the  state  normal  school, 
has  one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  northern 
California.  The  new  and  handsome  church,  to 
cost  about  $65,000,  is  not  quite  completed,  but 
it  quite  well  accommodates  the  splendid  con- 
gregations. The  congregation  recently  extended 
a  unanimous  call  to  William  A.  Hunter,  D.  D., 
until  recently  pastor  of  First  church,  Los 
Angeles.  Dr.  Hunter  has  accepted.  He  was 
fifteen  years  pastor  at  Clinton,  111. 

Indiana 

Evangelistic  services  were  recently  held  in 
the  Tipton  and  Center  Grove  churches.  Evan- 
gelist Joseph  C.  Ludgate  assisted  the  pastor. 
Many  have  united  with  the  church. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  T.  Ferry,  who  has  been  sup- 
plying Meridian  Heights  church  for  several 
weeks,  recently  received  six  new  members  into 
the  church.  The  congregation  is  seeking  a 
pastor.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
Charles  Cantwell.  Meridian  Heights  is  a  rapidly 
growing  suburb  of  Indianapolis. 

Pennsylvania 

Robert  Kennedy  Memorial  church  at  Welsh 
Run  elected  three  new  elders,  two  trustees  and 
four  deacons  Dec.  17.  Communion  was  cele- 
brated Dec.  24.    Rev.  George  S.  Rentz  is  pastor. 

Miss  Josephine  Petrie,  young  people's  secre- 
tp.ry  of  the  Women's  Home  Board,  recently 
visited  churches  in  Tunkhannock,  Wyalusing 
and  Towanda,  Pa.,  and  Waverly  and  Owego, 
N.  Y.  She  told  of  the  work  done  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  of  the  board  maintained  among  the 
mountaineers.  Mormons,  freedmen  and  the 
natives  of  Porto  Rico. 

Virginia 

Dr.  John  Lee  Allison  was  installed  pastor  of 
Second  church  (U.  S.),  Alexandria,  Dec.  15, 
the  sermon  being  by  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Allison  was  for  seven  years 
pastor  of  Westminster  church  (U.  S.  A.),  Balti- 
more. His  new  charge  is  about  to  erect  a  $15,- 
000  modern  Sabbath  school  and  young  people's 
building. 

Iowa 

Rev.  Le  Roy  C.  Ilsley  of  Perry  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Stillwater,  Okla.  During  the  year  and 
a  half  he  has  been  in  Perry  an  old  debt  has 
been  wiped  out  and  improvements  made  on 
the  church  property.  A  flourishing  Junior 
Endeavor  has  been  sustained  and  many  added  to 
the  roll. 

Ohio 

A  fifteen  days'  series  of  meetings  in  North 
Benton  closed  Dec.  17.  Rev.  S.  L.  Boston,  an 
evangelist,  preached.  Good  music  was  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  meetings.  On  Dec.  17 
thirteen  were  added  on  confession,  and  more 
expect  to  unite  before  the  January  communion. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Swan  is  pastor. 

Michigan 

As  a  result  of  personal  work,  and  without 
any  special  meetings,  thirty  new  members  were 
added  to  First  church,  Marquette,  Dec.  17. 
Twenty-five  of  these  came  on  confession.  Fifty- 
eight  have  been  received  since  the  present  pas- 
tor, Rev.  P.  T.  Amstutz,  came  six  months  ago. 

Colorado 

The  new  $6,000  church  at  Mesita  is  now 
ready  for  use.  Formal  dedication  has  been 
postponed  until  the  temporary  seating  can  be 
replaced  by  the  permanent  pews. 


FERRY3' 


V?  V?  ^^Good  gardeners 
^j^^^^^J^Jare  those  who 

^^■^^^^  ^^raise  good  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro- 
duce good  seeds — ^the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 
1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  H.  FERRY  &  CO. 
^Detroit  Hlch.^ 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees  ^ 

Write  today  for  our  New  Caialog  B 
A  Helpful,  siathoritative  Guide  on 
Designs,  Finishes,  Seatitie  Plans  etc.,  for 
PEWS,  PuLj'rr  FuRNrruRE,  S.  S.  SsAriHa 

iHmirican  Seatmg  Crabpanj'. 

2/8        VA&J^aJ^  AvaMua-f  C*-f/CAtfO. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  Qf    J         T|Q     myf /-^  Correapondence 

References.      Ol.   L\J\Jlj,  alKJ.  SoUcited. 


EBI  BELLS 

A<k  (or  Catalofse  ud  Special  DoutioB  Plan  No.  2i 
E«T>BLiaHao  1858 
1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

bimT  BUY  iOByswxiTis,  Kosx  sua- 

\«nUKUn  ^^OTOmBCATALOOUl 
XS^XaS.     *  TILLS  WHY. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

MENEELYA  CO.^:SSi^|j^^^^ 


TheOM  Rallable 
Mmealy  Foondn. 

Estibbkii 
Han  IN  jMis  H*. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
AOTHEB 


BELlS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  eelected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  lii«ir  full  rich 
tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.  TANDl'ZEN  CO.  Trop'r  Ruekeye  DrII  Foundry 
(Eaub.  1837).  548  E.  Second  SU,  CUCUIIIATI,  0. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
177  BROADWAY.NY.CITY. 

BEL.LS 


Church  i 
ChiaiB 
Peal 

Memorial  Belle  •  Specialty. 
MoShant  Bell  fouiutry  C«.,Baltiau>re,«d.II.SX 


BELLS 


gpWLDEN 


J^^y   8w«et  Tone 
E*|  I  c  ^^Ba  Far  Soundlns 

FOR  CHURCH  ^'^V*'*'* 
AND  SCHOOL  ^^^^^    Catalopue Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  MICB. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Narthvllle,Mlch. 


mi 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
P.  MOLLER.    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


REAL  STAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 

Now  cost  little  more  than  plain.    The  smallest  church  can 
now  afford  the  handsome  Foster-Munger  windows.  Our  25000 
catalog  sent  free  to  any  pastor  or  church  committee. 
Voater-Uunger  Co.,       Dept.  T,  Chlca«« 


WEDDING 

S.  U.  CHILDS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 
Fl.S  K  STATIONERY 

Send  for  Samples 
200  CLARK  sr.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Scourge  of  Man 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

"Not  because  of  anything  man  has  done,  you 
may  be  sure.  I  am  going  away  for  a  time 
because  of  an  enemy  that  has  come  to  the  barn. 
For  days  a  weasel  has  been  there,  and  he  is 
killing  my  people.  I  am  a  fighter,  but  I  know 
he  can  kill  me,  so  I  am  going  away  until  he  is 
killed.    Then  I  will  return." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  be  killed?  Who  will 
do  it?" 

"The  farmer,  of  course.  Doesn't  he  kill 
every  creature  that  does  good  for  him  ?  Be- 
cause the  weasel  sometimes  eats  chickens  it 
will  not  be  many  days  until  the  farmer  will 
kill  the  weasel.  But  until  then  I  choose  to  live 
at  some  other  farmhouse,  where  there  is  no 
weasel." 

"Why  not  live  in  the  woodland  and  be  in- 
dependent ?" 

"I  prefer  to  live  in  man's  house  and  make 
him  work  for  me.  So  I  will  rest  here  until  it 
is  dark,  then  go  on  to  some  other  man's  house 
and  live  there  for  a  time." 

The  bat  was  hanging  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stump  asleep  while  all  this  talk  was  going  on, 
but  when  it  was  dusk,  and  he  crept  out  of  the 
stump  to  fly  away.  Tan  and  Teckle  told  him  of 
the  strange  visitor.  The  bat  told  them  that 
the  rat  had  rightly  named  himself  the  Scourge 
of  Man,  for  not  only  is  all  that  he  said  true, 
but  much  more  besides. 

For  the  rat  is  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  civilized  man  lives.  He  eats  con- 
stantly, and  he  eats  almost  everything.  He  eats 
even  his  own  little  ones,  or  his  brothers,  if 
he  is  very  hungry  and  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  had.  A  few  times  rats  have  been  known 
to  combine  in  great  numbers  and  kill  and  eat 
a  man,  for  they  are  very  strong  and  fierce,  and 
fight  bravely  when  there  is  need.  It  has  often 
happened  that  little  children  have  been  attacked 
and  killed. 

The  rat  is  very  brave  and  very  difficult  to 
kill.  He  is  armed  with  four  very  long  teeth 
in  front — two  above  and  two  below,  as  strong 
and  as  sharp  as  little  chisels.  With  these  he 
can  quickly  cut  through  any  wooden  wall  or 
door  or  floor,  and  can  even  make  a  hole  through 
brick.  These  teeth  are  dangerous  weapons, 
and  it  is  a  brave  cat  which  will  attack  a  full- 
grown  rat.  Even  a  dog,  unless  he  be  very  large 
or  very  well  trained,  is  usually  beaten  when  he 
tries  to  overcome  an  old  rat. 

If  there  were  but  a  few  rats,  even  with  their 
aggressive  ways,  they  might  be  patiently  en- 
dured. But  a  single  pair  will  bring  forth  in  a 
year  four  or  five  litters,  each  numbering  from 
four  or  five  to  ten  or  even  twelve.  And 
a  female  rat  only  four  months  old  will  mate 
and  bring  forth  young,  so  that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  first  and  second  litters  would  be 
bringing  up  families  of  their  oswn.  With 
this  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  year  a 
single  pair  of  rats  might  increase  to  a  hundred, 
or  in  exceptional  circumstances,  to  almost  twice 
that  number. 

Of  course  this  would  be  unusual,  for  it 
would  mean  that  almost  every  young  rat  should 
escape  all  its  enemies  and  live  to  be  grown 
and  bring  forth  young  as  early  as  possible.  In 
real  life  cats  and  dogs,  men  and  boys,  owls 
and  hawks,  weasels  and  snakes,  combine  to 
keep  their  numbers  much  below  this  standard. 
But  even  with  all  these  enemies  rats  multiply 
so  fast  and  thrive  so  well  that  man  pays  a 
fearful  toll  each  year — enough  wasted  food  to 
feed  all  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

And  if  only  this  were  the  worst!  But  it  is 
not.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  rat  is  the  chief  means  of  carrying  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another — and  even 
from  one  country  to  another — one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  human  diseases.  Just  as  the  mosquito 
bites  a  man  ill  of  yellow  fever  and  carries  it 
to  a  man  who  otherwise  never  would  take 
the  disease  and  gives  it  to  him  by  biting  him, 
just  so  the  rat  carries  the  dreaded  Asiatic 
cholera  from  man  to  man. 

But  with  this  difference:  The  rat  does  not 
actually  bite  the  man  to  give  him  the  disease, 
but  he  carries  it  to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  rat  is  always  infested  with  fleas.  These 
fleas  sometimes  leave  the  rat  and  bite  people ; 
and  just  as  often  they  leave  people  and  live  on 
rats.  When  a  flea  has  bitten  a  man  who  has 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  afterwards  bites  a  rat,  he 
gives  the  disease  to  the  rat.  And  thereafter 
every  flea  which  bites  the  sick  rat  and  then 
bites  a  man,  woman  or  child,  gives  to  each 
one  of  his  victims  the  terrible  cholera. 


This  explains  what  all  the  doctors  and  wise 
men  for  hundreds  of  years  were  not  able  to 
understand — just  how  the  cholera  travels 
across  a  country  and  is  given  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  near  anyone  suffering  with  the 
disease.  The  rats  and  the  fleas  cari^  it.  And 
as  rats  are  great  travelers,  it  follows  that  they 
take  the  scourge  from  one  land  to  another  on 
ships  and  railway  trains.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  thousands  of  Chinese  were  dying  daily 
of  the  plague,  rats  brought  the  disease  over  the 
ocean  in  ships,  and  American  cities  along  the 
Pacific  coast  had  a  difficult  task  to  keep  it  from 
spreading.  A  great  war  was  waged  against 
the  rats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed. 
But  the  fleas  carried  the  cholera  to  the  squirrels, 
and  they,  too,  were  slain  by  thousands  before 
the  cities  felt  safe. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  much  more  than  because 
he  eats  and  destroys  so  much  food,  that  the 
rat  is  really  the  Scourge  of  Man,  as  he  boasted. 

Tan  and  Teckle  slept  unmolested  in  their 
own  nest  the  rest  of  that  afternoon,  while  the 
rat  lay  and  rested,  and  perhaps  slept,  on  the 
floor  of  their  hollow  stump.  They  were  a  tnfle 
afraid  to  stir  about,  even  when  evening  came, 
until  they  heard  him  creeping  out  of  the  stump, 
Then  they  climbed  up  to  watch  him  go. 

The  rat  crept  to  the  end  of  the  hollow  root 
that  formed  a  doorway  to  the  old  stump  and 
peered  out.  He  saw  nothing  to  alarm  him. 
If  he  could  only  have  known  that  what  seemed 
an  old  dead  snag  of  a  tree  was  partly  a  snag 
and  partly  something  else !  But  he  did  not 
know.  So  he  started  bravely  across  the  wood- 
land. Tan  and  Teckle  ran  out  to  the  doorway 
to  watch  him  out  of  sight. 

He  had  made  but  a  few  leaps  across  the  grass 
when  what  seemed  a  part  of  the  old  dead  snag 
dropped  noiselessly  as  a  feather — but  oh,  so 
swiftly !  The  rat  did  not  see  it  until  it  was 
very  near  him.  He  sprang  aside,  threw  up  his 
head  and  bared  those  terrible  teeth,  bvit  he  was 
no  match  for  this  foe.  A  pair  of  immense 
brown  wings  spread  over  him  and  hid  him 
fiom  sight  of  the  watchers,  an  enormous  pair 
of  talons  seized  him,  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
body  crushed  him  against  the  ground  and  forced 
the  long  claws  deep  into  his  body.  He  gave 
one  loud  shriek  of  defiance  and  pain,  and  was 
still,  and  as  the  great  owl  flapped  his  silent 
brown  wings  across  the  woodland  the  rat  hung 
soft  and  limp  beneath  him. 

"And  tomorrow  the  farmer  would  kill  the  owl 
if  he  could,  just  because  he  sometimes  takes 
a  turkey,"  mused  Tan.      (To  be  continued) 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Westchester — Assembly  room,  156  sth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  Jan.  16,  10:30  a.  m. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Kansas  City — E.  E.  Stringfield. 

CaUs 

California — Hemet :  J.  R.  Welch,  Orenco,  Ore., 
accepts. 

Idaho — Nampa  :  G.  Houston,  accepts. 

Japan — Kobe  Union :  S.  F.  Gutelius,  Coming, 

Iowa,  accepts. 
Missouri — Clinton :  J.  F.  Fetterolf,  Chillicothe, 

accepts. 

New  York — Nunda  :  A.  E.  Herrick ;  Pine  Hill : 
C.  W.  Dane,  Portland,  Me.,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Princeton  and  Hermon :  J.  N. 
Hunter;  West  Middlesex:  T.  S.  Plumer. 

Vermont — Barre :  D.  Salmond,  Antrim,  N.  Y., 
accepts. 

Utah — Salt  Lake  City  Third :  T.  O.  Leonard, 
Springfield,  accepts. 

Installations 

New  Hampshire — Manchester  Westminster  :  J. 
W.  Smith. 

Ohio— Delta  First:  C.  A.  Price,  Dec.  18. 

Change  of  Address 
Shaub,  F.  L. — Marble  City,  Okla.,  to  Box  177, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "SS,* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churohos 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1  00  Now  Songs  Scripture  Reading! 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 
RetumabU  samples  maiUd  to  "earnest  inqwi/rert" 

THE  BIGLOW  k.  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloado 


The  Modern 

Snbifaibual  Commumon  ^erbice 

Made  by  Reed  &j  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
ov(>r  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED       BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 

CKvircK  OrgQLi\s 

BDILT  BY 

Huichings  Organ  Co..  kVsTON?*MAss 


SLIDt  RtHTIfiC-     Mn^ -t 

Will  Increase  Attendance  llVyCiU 

5TEREa^VA« 


.  -  ^  Jlliy  ffeduoed  itatvs- 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCBLLANBOUS 

AN  IDEAL  INVESTMENT.  A  MAXIMUM  RETURN 
with  a  minimum  risk.  Washington  First  Real  Es- 
tate Morteagea  yielding-  %%.  Loans  on  Improved  prop- 
erty only.  The  Investor  Is  protected  by  the  services  of 
our  own  competei)t  attorney,  by  title  guarantees,  by 
Insurance,  and  by  expert  orlnlons  as  to  the  value  of 
the  security.  The  personal  and  legal  phase  both  con- 
sidered. No  loopholes,  no  lipases.  All  details  cared 
for  by  this  company.  Further  particulars  and  refer- 
ences upon  request.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old  National 
Bank,  Spokane  Wash. 

LADIES  DELIGHTED  USING  OR  SELLING  DIA- 
mond  corn  flies.  Removes  corns,  callouses  com- 
pletelj.  Sample  mailed  for  dime.  E.  Taylor  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  THIRTY- 
elght,  pastor  of  station,  wants  to  change  fl  Id  of 
labor.  Any  church  needing  pastor  send  for  refer- 
ences   Adrtresf-  Lock  Box  27,  Russell.  Ky. 

WANTED- BY  A  PASTOR  OF  A  LARGE  CHICAGO 
parish,  a  cultured  Christian  young  wcman  ex- 
perienced In  stenographic  and  secretarial  work  Must 
be  Interested  In  church  work.  Will  be  required  to  do 
church  visiting  Give  full  particulars.  Address  T., 
care  of  The  Continent. 

WANTEB— SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  A  BOARDING 
home  for  girls  in  large  Western  city.  Must  be 
Christian  gentlewoman,  not  over  5i  years,  educated  and 
adaptable.  References  required.  Address  in  own  hand. 
U,  care  The  Continent. 

WANTED  —  FORTY   COPIES    "THE  HYMNAL." 
Copyright  1>95.  Address  Rev.  Wm.  Jobusch, 
Walkerton,  Indiana. 

WANTED— A  PRESBYTERIAN  ELDER  WANTS 
to  hire  a  Christian  lady  housekeeper  that  likes 
children  Wages  140  per  month.  Address  Box  75,  Ru- 
ral Route  1,  Central  Point,  Ore 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1657),  Chicago  f-uburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (1(J0  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kfnosha  Wis. 

TOURS 

EUROPB  —  DELIGHTFUL   SEVENTY-DAY  TOUR 
with  experienced  traveler,  excellent  Itinerary,  cost 
moderate    Rev.  Thomas  Younger,  Llgonler,  Ind. 

J- SUMMER   VACATIONS  IN  EUROPE  FREE. 

Write  today  for  offer  of  a  few  free  tours  to  organ- 
izers of  small  groups.  Cash  eommlsslrns  paid.  Rev. 
George  F  Nason,  box  AA,  Wilmington  Del. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR— TEN  WEEKS  ITALY  TO  ENG- 
land— 1625.  Added  members  received  for  select 
limited  party.  Write  today  for  program.  Rev.  T.  J. 
Shrode,  Bennet,  Nebraska. 

Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 

nilPI  IPATflR^l  Every  progressive  pastor  should 
UUrLilVi\lUIVL>  uee  a  duplicator  to  lighten  his 
work  and  Increase  his  efBclency.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  pOKSlblUtlea  wrapped  In  thr  Dupllgraph. 
13  00  up  Special  discount  to  pastors.  Detroit  Dn- 
pllicraph  Co.,    984  'Vermont  ATeune,  Detroit 


Memorials 


are  as  diversified  as  individual  tastes.  We  would 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  suggest  those  appropriate  for 
your  needs.  Our  constant  aim  is  something  better 
than  first-class.     Ask  for  illustrated  book  of  types. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue  Department  I  New  York  City 


RESIDENT  ASSOCIATES 


GEORGE  SIMPSON.  4  Bubl  Block, 

R.  S.  MORRISON.  801  Baltimore  Buildine. 

H.  LAWSON.  4927  Osaee  Avenue. 

H.  L.  DAVIS.   1206  East  Adami  Street. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 


WORKS :":  BARRE.  VT. 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

^^'^ii^ol  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


>.<eturn  ^bi6  Certiticate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes,"  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

tibe  Continent,  509  S.  "Baiabasb  Hrenue,  <£bicago,  flll. 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 


Name  

Street  address 


Town  State, 


For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


Sent  by  

Street  address 


Town, 


State . 


p.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 


BDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIj 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Opening  Day  September  20th.  A  coUeee  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEOKGE  Ia.  ]I(A.CKINT08B,  Pres. 


Illinois 


THE 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

149-151  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

Is  desirous  of  obtaining  Christian  young  women  to 
enter  the  Training  School.  The  term  Is  three  years; 
the  training  general  and  the  school  Is  afiailated  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School.  For  particulars  address 
MISS  E.  C.  GLENN.  Supt.  of  Numei. 

TODD  SBHINARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.   Noble  HIU.  Woodstock.  III. 

BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Christian  household  life  and  a  thorough  training  in  a 
military  home  school.  A  course  of  educational  train- 
ing equal  to  the  best  Secondary  and  Preparatory  course 
in  the  country.  Address  Headmaster  or  Superintend- 
ent, Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-Cultural  1 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women  1 

Ohio 


UIESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

WW    64th  year.  Recognized  high     ayford  OHIO 

rank.  Best  culture,  distinct-    0*fO»«0.  OHIO 

ly  religious  influence,  fine  physical  training,  homelike 
living.  High -class  faculty.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.  300  acres.  President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.D;  Dean  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  Litt.D. 

Wisoonein 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

bealT'Ek  djlm.  wis. 


RIPON 

COLLEQE 

RIPON  ;: 

::  WISCONSIN 

Indiana 

Before  DecidingWhere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  Onlted  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWJT,  President. 


Tennessee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  literal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Eev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Qreenevllle,  Tenn. 

Wl      A  ■  For  eirl*  and 

ard  Seminary 
t    42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports-  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Jersey 

TAKE  ONE  OF  OUR  COURSES 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Theology 
MJLDISON  XEW  JERSEY 

360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "SK,* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churetias 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pagaa  t  00  Naw  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 
B«turtiob!<  »a.mvle»  mailed  to  "earnett  ingwtrers" 

THE  BIGLOW  k.  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chlcaco 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering 
kdvertlsements. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Write  today  for  our  New  Catalog  B 
A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on 
Designs,  Finishes,  Seating  Plans  etc..  for 
PEWS,  PULPrr  FURHITURe,  S.  S.  Seatimo 

nsSrican  Seatm^  Gmipai^. 

2/8  S.  Wabjk&m  Avartucr,  CtiicA<fo. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


iB  BELLS 

Ask  for  Catalogne  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

1                                          ESTABLISHIO  1858 

1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

Bl  VBMVED  ^^Ak  TFIILIZZOTSZSBELU 
LTIVIT        iSSyswUTIS,  KOEZ  DUS- 
v^nuKun  ^i^onsmzoATALOOUi 
iEirLiIjS.    ~         TELLS  WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

ll»ENEELY&CO.^.?T^SSvl 

fhe  Old  Reliable  CHURCH,  ~  ^   ~ 

Meneoly  Foundnr*  CHIME. 

Estalilbtil  SCHOOL 

mmi  m  iwi  He>  *  OTHEl 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beet  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.    Well  known  for  their  full  rich 

ytone  and  darability.   Write  for  catalogue. 

^E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Buckeye  Bell  Fooodry 
(Eatab.  1837).  548  £.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY.  N.Y.  A.NO 
177  BROADWAY.N.Y.CITY. 

BELLS 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Go.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Nerthvllle,Micli. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


REAL  STAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 

Now  cost  linle  more  than  plain.    The  smallest  chorcb  cas 
now  afford  the  handsome  Foster-Munger  windows.  Our  SSOOO 
cataIo£:  sent  free  to  any  pastor  or  church  committee. 
Voster-Manger  Co.,       Dept.  T,  Chlcav* 


WEDDING 

s.i>.chiij:)s  &,  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CAKDS 
FINE  STATIONERY 

Send  Sor  Samples 
900  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

13  sizes,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Parlor  Organs,  8  sizes.  Write 
for  Circulars.  George  C.  Ewart,  Agent,  Granville,  Ohio 

HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Organs 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  OflEer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  ii^  Q  fi  ^  Rogers 
Trade  Matk     lO^  /  ^ro»." 

on  Spoons,  Etc.,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


IN  A  WORLD  WHERE  "CLEANLI- 
NESS IS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS" 
NO  PRAISE  IS  TOO  GREAT  FOR 


SAPOLIO 


SLIDE  DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


$12.80 

FREIGHT, 
PAID 


Sold  by  good  dealers. 

The  only  one  incorporating  all  booltcase 
ires.  Y 'A\  cannot  jxidge  bookcase  values/a/rZl/ 
until  you've  seen  tliis  U7iique,  perfect  case. 
Doors  slide  horizontally  in  steel-lined  grooves.  No 
superfluous  material.    Economy  in  constructi<m,  not| 
sacrifice  of  quality,  makes  low  pricse  i 
possible. 

Fo  r  Office  or  Home  !Libra- 

ries.  standard  or  Mission  styles,  all 
popular  woods  and  finishes. 
FREE  —  Bookcase  Catalog 
shows  two  complete  linos.  Catatog 
**Z>"  64  pages  filing  and  time-saving 
officedevices.  Booklet    Filing  Sug^ 
gestions"  solves  filing  problems. 
Freight  paid  east  of  Mont.,  Wyo. .  Okla., 
Texas.    Consistent  low  prices  beyond. 

The  Manufacturing  Co. 

SCnion  Street,      MONROE,  MICH. 

New  York  OrriCE.    108  Fultok  Street 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED  TOP  STYLE 


(CAN  BE  STERILIZED) 

Requires  no  tipping  back 
of  the  head  —  no  washing 
by  hand  —  no  breal<age. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


LE  PACE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUKION  CUP  CO. 

TORONTO    -  CANADA 


 Jts 
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WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCHLLANEOnS 

qPOKANE  city  LOT  150x50,  HALF  A  BLOCK  FROM 
ij  car  line  and  fine  public  school.  A  substantial 
growing  residence  district  with  neat  bunealo  ws  nestled 
among  the  pines.  This  property  rapidly  Increasing  In 
value,  A  bargain  at  J360.  Small  cash  pa^  ment  will 
handle  It,  with  balance  monthly.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old 
National,  Spokane,  Wash. 

WANTED— BY  A  PASTOR  OF  A  LARGE  CHICAGO 
parish,  a  cultured  Christian  young  woman  ex- 
perienced In  stenographic  and  secretarial  work.  Must 
be  Interested  In  church  work.  Will  be  required  to  do 
church  visiting  Give  full  particulars.  Address  T.. 
care  of  The  Continent. 

GENTLEMAN  BARITONE,  EXPERIENCED  TEACH- 
er  of  singing  and  conductor,  desires  position  as 
director  of  chorus  choir  or  quartet.  Address  Director, 
The  Continent,  New  York. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MINISTER,  HELD  GOOD  Posi- 
tions, married,  no  children,  suceess'ul,  favorite 
with  young;  desires  work,  about  April,  in  north,  pref- 
erably Illinois,   Address  V,  care  Continent. 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS,  INCLUDING  DIALOGUES  AND 
recitations,  for  schools,  clubs,  or  young  people's 
societies.  Price  25  cents.  J.  W.  Darrow,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

PIPE  ORGAN  — 2    MANUALS    AND   PEDALS.  17 
stops.  For  sale  cheap.  W.  R.  Vorls.  Franklin,  Ind. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  ALL  BRANCHES.  WED- 
dlng  trousseaux,  house  furnishings,  chaperoning. 
Customers  accompanied  when  In  town.  Correspond- 
ence Invited.  Address  Louise  R.  Allen,  131  East  27th 
street.  New  York.  Telephone,  2099  Madison  Square. 

WANTED— A  PRESBYTERIAN  ELDER  WANTS 
to  hire  a  Christian  lady  housekeeper  that  likes 
children.  Wages  140  per  month.  Address  Box  75,  Ru- 
ral Route  1,  Central  Point,  Ore. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha.  Wis. 

TOURS 

EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th.  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent Itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D..  Rochester,  N.  Y 


nilPI  IPATnPI  Every  progressive  pastor  should 
l/Uri<IV>/\I\/I\i7  use  a  duplicator  to  lighten  his 
work  and  Increase  his  efficiency.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  In  the  DupUgraph. 
13.00  up  Special  discount  to  pastors.  Detroit  Du- 
pllKraph  Co.,    884  Vermont  .A-venue,  Detroit 


Around  the  Shop 

IT  was  one  Simon,  was  it 
not,  who,  eager  to  com- 
mune more  deeply  with  his 
Maker  and  his  own  soul, 
built  a  tall  pillar  on  which 
to  live.  By  the  charity  of 
worshipful  spectators,  he 
dwelt  on  its  top  many  years, 
never  coming  down  or  '  'con- 
taminating" himself  with 
the  world.  Doubtless  this 
Simon  Stylites  of  the  early 
Christian  era  had  many  fine 
and  noble  thoughts,  but  it  is 
the  Around- the- Shop  man' s 
humble  opinion  that  they 
did  the  poor  world  beneath 
him  little  good. 

We  have  come  to  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint  these  days. 
Men  today  who  talk  with 
God,  having  communed,  go 
out  into  the  world  to  be  a 
helpful  part  of  it. 

Many  Americans  need  to 
learn  this.  Some  propose 
to  set  themselves  off  from 
the  world  by  "pillared"  ex- 
clusion; others  never  at- 
tempt to  mount  God  ward, 
but  like  the  throng  at  the 
base  of  Simon's  pillar,  ex- 
pect others  to  do  their  com- 
muning for  them. 

The  Continent,  the 
Around- the- Shop  man  be- 
lieves, is  doing  a  great  ser- 
vice in  presenting  fort- 
nightly messages  from  Dr. 


The  Continent 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 
ContiDolnc  Thb  Interior  (Establiahed  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Esublished  1904) 


THEMcCoRMICKPUBLISHINGCoMPANY,  Publishers 
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Ohio  BuildiDg.  509  S.  Wabaib  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK.  Presbyterian  Buildine  PHILADELPHIA.  Witbeispoon  BuUdlnf 


Subscription  Ternn— The  subscription  price  of  THE  CONniTKNT  l8 
12.50  per  year  payable  In  advance. 

Poatagre  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mex- 
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previous  to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

Slscontlnaances— No  subscription  Is  dropped  without  a  definite  re- 
quest from  the  subscriber;  otherwise  It  Is  assumed  thai  he  wishes  to 
continue. 

Manuscripts— The  Continent  does  not  accept  responsibility  tor  damage 
or  loss  In  the  case  of  manuscripts  sent  to  it  for  consideration.  A  copy  of 
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Jowett.  His  daily  work 
brings  him  in  contact  with 
our  American  life  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  Yet 
he  takes  hours  "apart"  to 
think  on  eternal  things,  as 
his  soul- uplifting  messages 
show.  It  is  this  type  of 
godly  servant  that  America 
needs  preeminently  —  one 
who  knows  the  tremendous 
power  of  simple  faith  and 
daily  communion  and  is 
able  to  bring  food  to  a 
madly  hurrying,  soul- 
starved  world. 

Simon  and  his  pillar  have 
perished.  The  world  is 
learning  that  faith  and 
works  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  Around-the-Shop  man 
can  well  understand  why 
Dr.  Jowett' s  messages  are 
awaited  with  increasing 
eagerness.  They  teach  a 
fundamental  conception  of 
Christlikeness  —  commun- 
ion plus  service. 

*    *    *  * 

Next  week's  Continent 
will  be  notable  for  two 
splendid  '  'specials' '  — Wil- 
liam T.  Ellis'  s  timely  sur- 
vey of  Chinese  Missions, 
and  Secretary  J.  Ernest  Mc- 
Afee' s  splendid  presenta- 
tion of  the  great  home 
mission  field  in  America, 
based  on  his  recent  conti- 
nental tour. 
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Trained  Teachers  ! 

THE  VITAL  NECESSITY  IN  EVERY 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL! 

Determine  to  have  them  in  YOUR  School.    You  can  do  it. 

1 .  Organize  your  PRESENT  teaching  force  into 
a  training  class  for  greater  efficiency. 

2.  Organize  your  PROSPECTIVE  teachers  into 
a  class  and  train  them. 


JJ    The  Text-book  which  leads  in  popularity  is 

I    Preparation  for 


Teaching 


By 

Rev.CHAS.  A,  OLIVER 


State  Superintendent  of  Teacher  Training  in  Pennsylvania. 
Paper,  25  Cents.    Cloth,  40  Cents.    Postpaid  in  any  quantity. 


To  accompany  Preparation  for  Teaching,  Dr.  Oliver 
has  prepared  an  invaluable  booklet : 

Helps  for  Leaders 
of  Teacher -Training  Classes 

Price,  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Full  details  concerning  the  Advanced  Teacher -Training  Course 
sent  on  request. 


Preparation  for  Teaching 

By  REV.  CHAS.  A.  OLIVER 


The  book  is  so  simple  in  style  and 
so  comprehensive  in  treatment  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  who  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  more  effective 
Christian  service. 


Preparation  for  Teaching  has  been  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  International  Sunday-School  Association 
and  is  recognized  in  all  states  as  a  First  Standard  Teacher- 
Training  Course.  Those  completing  the  course  are  entitled 
to  the  official  teacher-training  diplomas. 

Preparation  for  Teaching  is  used  by  teacher-training  classes 
in  28  different  denominations  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  their 
official  teacher-training  text-book. 

Preparation  for  Teaching  is  used  as  the  regular  text-book 
in  the  Bible  hour  with  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  of  the 
Moravian  College,  Bethlehem.  Also  in  the  Allegheny  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  School,  Lincoln  University,  and  other 
colleges. 

Preparation  for  Teaching  has  been  translated  into  the 
Korean  language  and  is  used  in  the  training  of  Korean  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  Its  translation  into  Swedish  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  NOT  TO 
USE  THIS  BOOK? 
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— ^  New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Kr\ADrk  /^C  I  I  TOI  I^^  AXir^M  St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  St.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.  Nashville,  415  Church  St. 
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REMEMBER—^  of  net  profits  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Work  of  the  Board 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


New  Books  for  Pastor  and  Church  Worker 


Prof.  A.T.  Robertson,  P.P. 

The  Glory  of  the 
Ministry 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  (Broadway  Taber- 
nacle) says:  *'I  never  stopped  until  I  had 
read  every  word.  Allow  me  to  say  that  in 
my  judgment  you  have  made  the  church 
universal  your  debtor." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell:  "l  have  just  finished  the  reading.  Itia 
a  great  book.  It  is  at  once  a  bugle  blast  to  the  laggard  and 
a  balance  to  the  sensitive  and  discouraged.  When  a  hod- 
carrier  gets  the  same  pay  as  a  preacher  it  needs  a  readjust- 
ment of  values  to  send  a  pastor  in  his  ioy  to  his  thankless 
task.  Your  book  gives  humble  men  a  direct  mission  and  shows  the  high  dignity  of  being  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  great  God.    May  it  go  far  to  hearten  the  church !  "  Net  $1.25 

Thiselton  Mark,  D.Lit. 

The  Pedagogics  of  Preaching  Prtcf^trHomaeScs 

"A  stimulating  summary  of  pedapogleal  truths,  stated  sympathetically 
and  suggestively  by  one  who  has  dealt  practically  with  those  fittlne 
themselves  to  become  oreaehera.  Shoulo  prove  helpful  to  preachers 
and  students."— Pro/.  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  Yale  Divinity  School.  Ket  50c 

W.  Forbes  Gray  (Editor) 
Non-Church-Going  Its  Reasons  and  Remedies 

Never  before  have  the  opinions  of  such  a  galaxy  of  pre  mlnent  men  on 
this  subject  been  presented  In  one  volume,  discussing  the  subject 
from  nearly  every  possible  angle.  Among  them  are  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Prebendiry  Carllle,  P.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A.,  Professor  Stalker,  D.D.. 
Sir  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  Cloth,  net  Sl.OO 

Samuel  Zane  Batten,  D.D, 
The  Social  Task  of  Christianity  5.e^"e™sUl 

"A  most  timely  book  that  should  be  devoutly  read  by  every  Christian 
who  cares  at  all  for  the  progress  of  the  cause.  A  message  that  must 
be  delivered." — Baptist  Gommonwealih.  Wet 


Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus 

The  Minister  and 
the  Spiritual  Life 

Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  for  1911 

"Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  in  full  touch  with  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  times;  he  enforces  the 
importance  of  the  spiritual  life  as  over  against 
social  tasks  and  intellectual  beliefs." — Con- 
oreoationalist. 

"a  man  who  can  keep  on  doing  what  Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  do- 
ing year  after  year  must  be  worth  careful  study,  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  power.  When  Dr.  Gunsaulus  puts  together  a  number  of 
his  addresses  in  one  volume,  one  feels  the  real  fascination  and  grandeur  of  his  vision  and  power 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  greatest  verities,  the  supreme  motives." — The  Standard.       Net  $1.25 

Samuel  Charles  Black,  P.P. 

Building    a    Working  Church 

"Every  pastor  or  church  ofBcer  will  find  practical,  vital  suggestions 
for  strengthening  some  weak  place  in  his  present  organization.  Will 
be  helpful  to  all  who  are  trying  In  a  wide-awake  way  to  stir  up 
church  activities." — Herald  and  Presbyter.  Net 


William  B.  Patterson 


Editor  of 
'Methodist  Men" 


Modern    Church  Brotherhoods 

A  survey  of  practical  activities  b.v  and  through  the  men  of  the 
Church.  Charles  Stelzle  BSLjs:  "This  book  will  make  Christian  men 
see  their  responsibility  In  the  work  of  the  Church."        Net  Sl.OO 

John  Francis  Pobbs 
The  Modern  Man  and  the  Church 

This  Is  exactly  In  line  with  the  plan  and  program  of  "The  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement"  and  will  help  us.  The  author  epeaks 
from  experience  and  not  from  theory.  Net 
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Every  young  man  trained  at  us  almost  by  chance — or  was  it 
Dubuque  for  preaching  the  chance.^ — from  a  foreign  land 
gospel  to  f oreign-speaking  resi-     is  now  preaching  in  three  lan- 


dents  of  America 
becomes  a  recruit- 
ing officer  for  us. 
This  is  not  because 
of  any  special  com- 
mission, but  because 
he  quickly  sees  the 


Which  of  these 
young  men  will 
you  have  us 
turn  away? 


guages.  Just  re- 
cently he  found  a 
young  man  of  his 
own  race  in  a  railway 
station  and  began  an 
acquaintance  which 
led  to  conversion 


immensity  of  the  field  and  the  and  a  desire  to  be  prepared 
necessity  for  more  workers.  for  reaching  others  who  do  not 
One  young  man  who  came  to     hear  the  gospel  in  their  tongue 

If  we  find  this  new  young  man  to  be  of  the  sort  suited  to  this  form  of  Christian  work,  we 
shall  try  to  provide  for  him.  There  are  always  young:  men  ready  to  give  themselves  if  we 
can  make  it  possible.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  turned  away  must  be 
answered  by  the  Presbyterians  of  America.    A  fair  endowment  would  relieve  this  anxiety. 


Let  us  answer  your  questions.  Address  Pubuque  German  College  and  Seminary,  Pubuque,  Iowa 
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Current  "Men  and  Religion"  Results 


WHAT  HAS  "MEN  AND  RELIGION"  BROUGHT  TO  PASS 
THUS  FAR? 

It  is  mucli  too  early  to  attempt  a  general  summing  up  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  movement.  But  half-way  through  its  season,  we  may 
stop  to  note  some  of  the  more  obvious  effects  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  astonishingly  detailed  "surveys"  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  require  in  each  campaign  city  have  given  church  men 
an  entirely  new  opinion  of  the  worth  of  "knowing  the  facts"  in 
religious  work. 

The  6oo  questions  on  each  set  of  blanks  have  made  local  com- 
mitteemen grumble  vigorously  at  the  outset.  But  nobody  has  growled 
when  the  information  thus  collected  was  charted  by  the  clear-cut 
system  at  national  headquarters,  and  sent  back  for  examination. 

The  array  of  facts  showing  how  little,  comparatively,  the  churches 
in  any  city  have  accomplished  and  how  much,  comparatively,  waits 
for  them  to  do,  has  set  everybody  gazing,  then  thinking,  and  finally 
resolving  on  more  industry  and  more  efficiency. 

Anybody  of  experience  in  business  or  in  politics  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  know  one's  ground  down  to  the  least  detail  before 
launching  a  commodity  on  the  markets  or  trying  to  elect  a  candidate 
at  the  polls.  For  business  and  political  purposes  communities  are 
studied  house  by  house  and  man  by  man.  Social  reformers,  too, 
count  a  "survey"  absolutely  the  first  step  toward  bettering  commu- 
nity conditions.  "Make  your  diagnosis  before  your  prescribe  your 
remedy"  is  their  motto. 

But  somehow  scarcely  anyone  has  thought  anything  of  that  kind 
needful  in  religious  lines.  The  church  has  known  that  its  job 
was  big,  but  in  blissful  ignorance  of  details  it  has  plodded  along 
comfortably  uncertain  of  how  big. 

But  knowledge  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of.  The  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  has  now  in  many  places  compelled  church  men  to 
know  what  they  had  calmly  ignored  before. 

Moreover,  the  movement  has  put  into  their  hands  a  method  that 
in  itself  shames  ignorance — which  proves  that  the  church  may 
measure  its  task  intelligently  if  it  will  take  the  trouble  to  gather  the 
data.   Slipshod  guesswork  becomes  culpable  negligence — and  laziness. 

In  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  evangelism  and  social  service 
have  at  length  been  successfully  joined  together,  so  that  neither 
theologian  nor  sociologist  will  dare  again  put  them  asunder. 

Few  churches  up  to  this  time  have  quite  escaped  the  old  feeling 
that  the  so-called  "social  message  of  the  gospel"  is  a  bit  of  new- 
fashioned  trimming  sewed  on  to  religion  to  make  it  more  agreeable 
to  modern  taste.  But  about  that  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement, 
where  it  has  gone,  has  changed  church  men's  minds  in  a  way  that 
amounts  to  a  revolution. 

The  tradition  that  concern  for  the  welfare  of  men's  bodies  may 
he  aroused  in  a  church  only  by  subtraction  from  existing  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  has  been  exploded  by  actual  demon- 
stration to  the  contrary.  In  one  city  after  another  men  have 
been  stirred  up  with  equal  and  simultaneous  zeal  for  saving  men 
from  sin  and  saving  them  from  industrial  oppression  and  bad  living 
conditions. 


The  social  service  which  the  Men  and  Religion  experts  plead  for 
has  nowhere  been  based  on  mere  ethical  interpretations  of  the  golden 
rule,  as  some  ignorantly  suppose  that  it  always  must  be,  but  has 
everywhere  been  preached  as  the  will  of  God  and  the  way  of  Jesus — 
enforced  by  the  spiritual  sanction,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Conservative  Christians  dreading  social  and  civic  agitations  as 
despiritualizing  have  thus  been  won  to  perfect  confidence  in  the 
social  gospel,  and  meanwhile  men  of  radical  disposition,  accustomed 
to  scorn  the  church  for  indifference  to  the  hardships  of  the  masses, 
have  been  drawn  back  to  renewed  faith  in  its  leadership. 

Such  a  consolidation  of  the  right-purposing  and  unselfish  men, 
conservative  and  radical,  around  the  permanent  and  substantial 
center  of  religion  brings  every  social  question  miles  nearer  solution. 

•^ 

The  middle  wall  of  partition  between  the  older  men  in  church  and 
the  older  boys  in  (or  just  out  of)  Sunday  school  has  been  mar- 
velously  broken  down  by  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

Next  after  social  service  the  message  of  the  movement  touching 
boys'  work  has  apparently  come  as  its  newest  and  freshest  ideal. 

That  novelty  lies,  however,  not  in  any  surprising  theory — it  con- 
sists wholly  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  has  taken  hold  so  success- 
fully wherever  the  teams  have  gone  that  it  may  be  expected  to  domi- 
nate the  church  life  of  the  whole  country. 

In  practically  all  churches,  as  in  almost  all  homes,  the  boys  are 
thought  of  simply  as  persons  who  must  be  ruled.  Now,  of  course, 
boys  do  need  to  be  ruled,  but  where  there  is  no  other  thought  of 
them  than  that,  ruling  develops  tyranny  and  tyranny  rebellion. 

What  saves  rulership  from  tyranny  in  nations  and  in  Sunday 
schools  and  homes — just  the  same  all  the  way  through — is  under- 
standing.   And  understanding  comes  solely  by  friendship. 

And  that  really  is  the  core  of  what  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment is  teaching  on  the  boy  problem.  Startlingly  simple,  indeed,  but 
startlingly  revisionary,  too,  of  the  attitude  of  most  men  toward  boys. 

The  church  is  such  a  frightfully  grown-^p  institution.  It  wants 
to  hold  its  children,  but  it  holds  them  by  leaning  over  to  grasp  them 
from  above. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  says  that  to  hold  that  half- 
grown  boy  you  must  get  alongside  of  him  on  his  own  level  and 
understand  him  as  a  fellow  creature  of  God. 

"Except  ye  become  as  half-grown  boys,  your  half-grown  boys 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  the  Men  and 
Religion  idea.  It  wakes  men  wonderfully.  They  think  of  it  pro- 
foundly.   They  will  never  be  the  same  afterwards — nor  their  boys. 

That  the  Bible  is  not  outworn — that  as  ever,  so  today  there  lie  in 
its  pages  challenges  for  study  which  the  modern  man  resists  only  at 
the  expense  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  substance — is  another 
quiet  thought  that  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  so7vs  deep. 

What  the  movement  does  to  promote  Bible  study  is  indeed  not 
likely  to  make  such  quick  difference  in  a  community  as  some  of  the 
other  influences  here  enumerated.  But  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
influence  likely  to  be  more  potent  than  all  the  rest.  Once  the  Bible 
gets  into  a  man's  blood,  as  it  must  through  year-by-year  study, 
the  consequences  in  him  and  in  his  neighbors  are  endless. 
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The  Continent 


January  1 1,  191 2 


The  World 


Manchus  Give  Up  Hoards,  Yuan  Grows  Braver 

The  at  one  time  sanguine  hope  that  the  Chinese  revolution 
could  come  to  a  substantial  triumph  without  any  further  blood- 
shed faded  rapidly  last  week  in  the  presence  of  many  signs  that 
Premier  Yuan  had  reacted  from  his  temporary  disposition  to  con- 
cede peaceably  the  substitution  of  a  new  republic  for  the  ancient 
monarchy  in  China.  In  part,  this  stiffening  of  the  premier's  back- 
bone seems  traceable  to  his  feeling  that  the  revolutionists  had  not 
played  fair  in  setting  up  at  Nanking  the  forms  of  an  independent 
republican  government  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen — the  agitator  just 
returned  from  years  of  round-the-world  wanderings — in  the  presi- 
dency. Yuan  undoubtedly  thought  the  republicans  ought  to  post- 
pone such  pronounced  action  until  his  peace  negotiations  with  Wu 
Ting-Fang  were  ended.  But  more  particularly  his  renewed  defiance 
of  the  rebels  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  success  at  last  in  frightening 
the  royal  family  into  willingness  to  hand  over  to  him  the  im- 
mense hoards  of  private  treasure  which  have  been  accumulated  by 
past  emperors  and  princes  in  the  forbidden  city  at  Peking.  He  told 
the  Manchus  they  must  either  disgorge  or  abdicate,  and  they  dis- 
gorged. 

More  than  appears  on  the  surface,  the  conflict  between  imperial- 
ists and  republicans  in  China  turns  on  finance.  Neither  side  has 
been  able  to  borrow  money  in  any  considerable  sums  from  foreign 
sources,  and  Yuan,  now  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  Manchu 
misers,  has  funds  which,  if  not  adequate,  are  vastly  in  excess  of 
what  the  revolutionists  are  able  to  command.  This  is  what  ap- 
parently gives  him  more  courage  than  any  other  factor  in  the  case, 
and  his  recent  coolness  about  the  peace  negotiations  at  Shanghai 
is  a  reflection  of  that  financial  estimate  of  the  situation. 

But  if  Yuan  is  thus  encouraged,  the  republicans  are  not  dis- 
couraged, and  in  the  last  few  days  they  have  shown  quite  as  much 
appetite   for  the  renewal  of  war  measures  as  has  the  premier 


One  Place  Where  Lynchers  Are  Not  Safe 

The  county  seat  town  of  Newark,  Ohio,  incurred  a  serious  blot 
on  its  good  name  when  in  July,  1910,  an  anti-saloon  detective,  Carl 
Etherington,  was  lynched  on  the  main  street  of  that  city  by  the 
friends  of  a  saloonkeeper  whom  he  had  killed  in  self-defense  during 
a  street  riot.  Licking  county,  of  which  Newark  is  the  center,  has 
now  concluded  its  account  with  the  perpetrators  of  that  lynching, 
and  although  the  punishment  inflicted  may  still  be  said  to  be  in- 
adequate in  comparison  with  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  law  is  so  much  superior  to  what  other  towns  and 
counties  have  achieved,  when  equally  shamed  by  mob  rule,  that 
Newark  and  its  county  are  certainly  entitled  to  exceptional  com- 
mendation. 

Trials  for  participation  in  the  lynching  have  resulted  in  thirty 
convictions.  One  of  these  was  for  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  The 
other  twenty-nine  verdicts  of  guilty  included  thirteen  for  man- 
slaughter, seven  for  riot  and  nine  for  assault  and  battery.  With 
this  record  Newark  may  certainly  respect  itself  once  more,  for  a 
town  which  has,  in  itself  and  in  its  surrounding  townships,  the 
material  for  juries  capable  of  such  strict  duty-doing,  possesses  the 
factors  of  sure  progress  along  the  lines  of  genuine  civilization. 
In  contrast  with  this  picture,  Coatesville  and  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, refusing  to  punish  even  self-confessed  lynchers,  appear 
more  lamentable  than  ever. 

Home  Rule  Question  Once  More  Acute 

Now  that  the  Asquith  ministry  in  Great  Britain  has  passed  its 
insurance  bill,  the  next  item  on  its  program  is  home  rule  for  Ireland. 
And  in  view  of  the  imminency  of  that  measure  a  political  campaign 
for  and  against  it  thoughout  the  united  kingdom  is  daily  augmenting 
in  vehemence  and  bitterness.  The  opposition  will,  of  course,  be 
directed  by  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the  formally  selected  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party,  but  the  more  picturesque  figure  in  the 
fight,  to  whom  the  popular  attention  will  undoubtedly  be  chiefly 
turned,  is  Sir  Edward  Henry  Carson,  the  member  for  the  univer- 
sity at  Dublin,  whose  violence  of  antagonism  to  the  whole  home 
rule  idea  gives  him  all  the  dash  and  fervor  of  a  Crusader. 

Sir  Edward  speaks  as  an  Ulsterman,  for  though  his  seat  is  tech- 
nically a  Dublin  constituency,  his  sympathies  are  all  with  the  Pres- 


byterian "north  of  Ireland,"  that  province  of  Ulster  which  apparently 
to  a  man  believes  that  Irish  home  rule  would  mean  its  subjection  to 
the  papist  influences  that  predominate  in  the  three  other  provinces 
of  the  "Green  Isle."  The  Conservatives,  of  course,  make  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  to  the  front  in  their  public  discussions  political 
objections  to  giving  Ireland  a  separate  parliament.  They  plead  on 
the  one  hand  the  danger  of  dividing  the  united  kingdom  and  on  the 
other  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Ireland  under  its  present  laws, 
which  were  all  made  in  London  and  which  are  mostly  of  Con- 
servative origin.  Especially  do  the  Conservatives  claim  the  credit  of 
the  land  purchase  act,  which  is  breaking  up  the  old  estates  of 
the  great  landlords  and  rapidly  making  Ireland  a  country  of  small 
farms. 

But  with  all  their  stress  on  political  and  economic  considerations 
the  anti-home-rulers  are  not  able  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  deepest 
pros  and  cons  of  the  question  are  wrapped  up  with  the  long  existing 
antipathy  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  the  different  sections 
of  Ireland.  The  Ulstermen  are  certain  that  a  Dublin  parliament 
would,  at  papal  dictation,  soon  pass  laws  abridging  their  religious 
liberty,  and  against  that  probability  they  forfend  themselves  in 
advance  by  vowing  that  their  province  will  never  obey  any  executive 
or  legislative  act  emanating  from  a  Dublin  government. 

Against  all  this  opposition  the  Liberal  leaders  dare  not  for  a 
moment  falter.  The  Irish  contingent  of  their  party  has  stood  by 
them  faithfully  in  all  the  conflicts  of  the  last  few  years  over  ques- 
tions that  are  preeminently  English,  and  now  that  contingent  must 
have  its  pay  in  a  straightout  home  rule  bill.  But  Premier  Asquith 
and  his  cabinet  are  not  at  loss  to  reply  to  the  charges  that  emanate 
from  Belfast  and  vicinity.  They  point  out  that  whatever  home  rule 
bill  may  be  passed  will  contain  the  most  absolute  guaranties  of 
religious  freedom  in  the  island  and  that  laws  enacted  by  the  Irish 
parliament  will  still  be  subject  to  veto  by  the  imperial  parliament  in 
London,  Moreover  the  home  rulers  from  Ireland  itself  pledge 
themselves  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  that  they  will  not  be  sub- 
servient to  priestly  domination. 

Yet  none  of  these  pledges  or  arguments  can  quite  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  Liberal  majority  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  is  a 
majority  composed  of  nonconformist  Protestant  voters,  and  strong 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster, 
cultivated  through  many  generations  of  fellow  suffering,  will  not 
now  readily  yield  to  political  argument.  On  the  whole  there  appears 
much  reason  to  fear  that  Premier  Asquith  and  his  ministers  will 
have  a  rockier  road  to  travel  with  their  home  rule  bill  than  with 
any  of  their  previous  radical  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  government  at  London  carries  in  its  heart  an 
even  more  serious  anxiety  in  watching  growing  disturbances  from 
the  cotton  lockout  in  Lancashire.  There  are  now  250,000  men  idle 
in  consequence  of  the  fight  over  labor  unionism  in  the  cotton 
industry,  and  there  are  threats  that  all  the  textile  workers  of  the 
Lancashire  district  will  strike,  which  would  make  a  body  of  800,- 
000  workmen  idle — a  portent  that  nervous  Britain  would  look  upon 
as  almost  the  dawn  of  doom. 

The  Government's  Greatest  Anti-Trust  Prosecution 

The  trial  of  the  heads  of  the  great  meat  packing  concerns  of 
the  Chicago  stockyards  which  is  in  progress  in  the  federal  court 
at  Chicago  involves  issues  of  the  most  serious  moment  not  for 
the  defendants  alone  but  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  action  is 
under  the  criminal  section  of  the  anti-trust  act,  and  if  the  packers 
are  convicted  they  will  be  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Although 
the  defense  has  not  begun  to  present  its  testimony,  the  general  out- 
line of  its  proposed  justification  for  the  packers'  methods  is  already 
apparent  from  cross  examination  of  the  government's  witnesses.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  the  different  packing  firms  at  one  time,  if  not 
now,  divided  among  themselves  by  agreement  the  territories  in 
which  they  were  respectively  to  push  their  retail  sales,  and  assigned 
to  one  another  shares  of  the  trade  proportionate  to  their  facilities. 
But  it  is  stoutly  contended  that  this  agreement  did  not  fix  prices, 
and  moreover  that  prices  have  not  been  exorbitant.  It  has  been 
already  testified  by  a  witness  for  the  government  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  packers'  profits  accumulates  from  the  sale  of  meat. 
The  other  97  per  cent  is  made  on  lard,  soap,  hides  and  glue. 

Situation  Inscrutable  from  American  Viewpoint 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  with  present  information  a  description  of 
the  situation  in  North  Persia  which  would  even  approximate  fair- 
ness. The  Russians  are  certainly  in  complete  control  in  Tabriz,  as 
well  as  in  Resht,  and  it  appears  that  by  appointing  to  the  nominal 
governorship  in  the  former  town  the  brother  of  the  deposed  ex- 
shah,  they  have  made  obvious  their  long  suspected  sympathy  with 
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the  ex-shah's  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  at  Teheran,  from  which 
the  recent  hberal  movement  in  Persia  displaced  him.  In  addition, 
the  constitutionaHsts  at  the  capital  accuse  the  Russians  of  having 
executed  almost  wholesale  the  patriot  leaders  of  their  party  in 
Tabriz.  But  the  impartial  observer  who  reads  these  specific  accusa- 
tions cannot  fail  to  remember  that  from  the  same  source  there 
emanated  a  few  days  ago  the  charge  that  the  Russian  troops  had 
committed  in  the  streets  of  Tabriz  wholesale  massacres,  including 
even  women  and  children.  More  authentic  news  since  indicates  that 
those  massacres  were  wholly  imaginary,  and  that  even  the  casualties 
attending  the  city's  bombardment  by  the  Russians  were  not  re- 
markably serious.  The  American  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  the 
city  appear,  from  information  coming  through  missionary  circles, 
to  have  been  much  less  disturbed  by  this  Russian  attack  upon  their 
city  than  they  were  by  the  terrific  battle  between  different  factions 
of  Persians  at  the  same  place  in  the  civil  war  which  took  place  two 


The  Flag  Accidentally  Under  Foot 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
is  doubtless  quite  willing  to  testify  that  "troubles  never  come  singly." 
Before  he  had  heard  the  last  echoes  of  public  criticism  against  him 
for  his  recklessly  unlimited  defense  of  the  McNamaras,  he  is  as- 
sailed by  new  charges  based  upon  pictures  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  Washington  from  California,  in  which  Mr.  Gompers  and 
his  friend,  John  A.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
of  San  Francisco,  appear  to  be  making  public  addresses  with  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  spread  beneath  their  feet.  The  quick  con- 
clusion of  many  persons  was  that  these  portraits  afforded  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  two  labor  leaders  were  thus  offering  de- 
liberate and  studied  insult  to  the  emblem  of  America's  patriotism. 
But  Mr.  Gompers's  hot  denial  of  this  charge  indicates  that  it  has 
cut  him  deeper  than  any  of  the  many  other  criticisms  which  he  has 
recently  encountered,  and  on  the  whole  his  explanation  seems  to 
absolve  him  from  any  intentional  insult  to  the  starry  banner  which 
the  American  spirit  guards  so  jealously. 

His  statement  is  that  the  pictures  came  from  a  meeting  in  Oak- 
land, California,  on  last  Labor  Day,  where  he  and  Mr.  Kelly  spoke 
before  a  crowd  of  labor  union  people  at  an  outdoor  meeting.  The 
throng  was  so  great  that  when  he  arose  on  the  speaker's  platform 
the  people  shouted  for  him  to  step  on  top  the  table,  which  had 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  speakers,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
him  better.  This  table,  Mr.  Gompers  declares,  was  draped  around 
the  edge  and  possibly  over  the  edge  with  the  American  flag;  but 
no  thought  entered  his  mind  that  his  position  in  speaking  from  the 
table  top  could  be  interpreted  as  disrespectful  to  this  conventional 
decoration.  In  the  opinion  of  the  labor  leader,  the  photograph  was 
"faked"  to  show  the  flag  covering  more  of  the  table  than  it  actually 
did.  Careful  examination  of  the  picture,  however,  indicates  that 
this  is  unlikely,  yet  bears  out  very  well  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gompers 
that  the  flag  was  used  only  as  a  drapery,  of  which,  in  the  absorption 
of  his  address,  he  was  momentarily  unconscious. 

Those  who  have  deplored  most  regretfully  Mr.  Gompers's  un- 
doubted errors  in  his  support  of  the  McNamaras  should  be  the 
first  to  protect  him  from  attempts  to  persecute  him  for  what  at 
worst  was  undoubtedly  an  insignificant  accident.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Gompers  speaks  with  all  sincerity' — the  sincerity  of  an  honest  Amer- 
ican— when  he  declares,  "I  would  as  lief  insult  the  memory  of  my 
revered  mother  as  to  insult  the  flag  of  my  country." 

Death's  Sudden  Call  to  Prominent  Men 

Last  week's  obituary  roll  carried  two  distinguished  names.  In 
both  cases  death  befell  the  men  with  only  the  slightest  warning, 
and  the  announcement  of  their  decease  was  a  very  decided  public 
shock. 

Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  died  in  Washington  of  acute  indiges- 
tion. He  was  66  years  of  age.  Himself  a  capable  naval  leader,  and 
withal  a  picturesque  figure  personally,  Admiral  Evans  enjoyed  a 
peculiarly  affectionate  esteem  not  only  in  his  own  land  but  through- 
out the  English-speaking  nations.  To  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
he  was  known  as  "Fighting  Bob,"  a  sobriquet  first  gained  by  gallant 
conduct  in  the  Union  navy  during  the  civil  war,  and  emphasized 
in  1881  by  his  bold  behavior  in  Chilean  waters,  where  his  ready 
willingness  to  fight  doubtless  prevented  a  battle.  His  record  was 
equally  creditable  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  where  he  com- 
manded the  Iowa  in  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Over  the  approaching  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens 
a  tragic  shadow  was  cast  when,  in  a  New  York  hotel,  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens  (whose  name  so  well  sug- 
gests the  close  friendship  between  the  great  novelist  and  a  great 


poet)  died  after  a  very  few  hours'  illness.  Mr.  Dickens  had  come  to 
America  on  his  first  visit  to  lecture  on  his  father's  literary  work  and 
had  been  received  with  distinguished  consideration  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  lecturer,  but  enjoyed  wherever 
he  went  grateful  tokens  of  the  af?ection  which  his  father's  name 
commanded  throughout  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Dickens  will  accentuate  the  poverty  in  which  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  novelist  have  lived  since  his  decease,  and  will 
doubtless  promote  new  attention  to  the  project  of  collecting  a  benefit 
fund  for  their  relief. 

►J. 

Significant  Statistics  for  Year  Just  Ended 

Each  year  The  Chicago  Tribune  keeps  a  careful  record  of  all 
philanthropic  and  charitable  gifts  of  $1,000  and  upward  which 
chance  to  be  recorded  in  the  public  press  of  the  country.  In  1910 
the  total  of  such  giving  was  $142,000,000.  In  191 1  the  record  dropped 
to  $126,500,000.  The  shortage  appears  to  be,  however,  not  in  any 
decline  of  the  general  spirit  of  charity  throughout  the  nation  but  rather 
in  less  giving  from  certain  very  wealthy  philanthropists  accustomed 
to  dispensing  their  charity  by  millions.  Of  such  benefactors  prom- 
inently in  the  public  eye,  Mr.  Carnegie  alone  appears  to  have  kept 
up  to  his  customary  record,  having  given  away  in  all  during  the 
year  about  $40,000,000,  chiefly  in  his  fund  of  $25,000,000  for  a 
permanent  educational  endowment.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  total  for  191 1 
is,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  but  a  little  over  $1,000,000.  The 
share  of  the  whole  sum  attributed  to  women  is  $20,000,000.  Analyzed 
as  to  objects,  the  benevolence  of  191 1  stands  thus:  Education, 
$62,000,000;  charities,  $31,000,000;  churches,  $20,000,000;  art  and 
public  improvement,  $10,000,000;  libraries,  $2,000,000. 

The  Tribune  likewise  keeps  the  most  accurate  records  in  the 
United  States  on  several  other  subjects  much  less  flattering  to  either 
the  religion  or  civilization  of  the  country.  Its  suicide  record,  for 
example,  is  generally  looked  to  every  year  as  the  best  index  of  those 
abnormal  tendencies  which  make  self-destruction  so  grewsomely 
common.  The  number  of  such  cases  in  191 1  is  12,242,  a  fractional 
decrease  of  a  few  hundred  from  the  record  of  1910.  About  one- 
third  of  those  who  have  taken  their  lives  were  women.  The  count 
of  homicides  likewise  shows  a  very  slight  decline  from  the  previous 
year,  summing  up  8,272.  Lynchings  number  seventy-one,  as  against 
seventy-four  in  the  previous  year.  The  record  in  this  respect  for 
the  past  decade  has  been  considerably  better  than  for  the  decade 
previous.  Fire  losses  for  the  whole  country  were  $229,000,000  as 
compared  with  $222,000,000  in  1910.  These  totals  are  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  three  years  preceding. 
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Second  Stage  of  Men  and  Religion  Movement 

Last  week  for  two  days  the  forty  picked  men  who  compose  the 
campaign  teams  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  were  in  con- 
ference at  the  Park  Avenue  hotel  in  New  York.  The  three  teams 
that  have  been  at  work  during  the  autumn  through  the  first  stage 
of  the  movement  were  here  augmented  by  the  members  of  the  newly 
organized  fourth  team,  which  is  to  be  in  service  for  six  weeks 
during  January  and  February.  These  recruits  are  Dr.  J.  W 
Magruder  of  Baltimore,  expert  on  social  service :  Professor  C.  C. 
Robinson  of  St.  Louis,  boys'  work;  Professor  M.  A.  Honline  of 
Dayton,  Bible  study ;  Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  of  Chicago,  evangelism ; 
James  R.  Smith  of  St.  Louis,  community  extension ;  Rev.  James  E. 
Crowther  and  Rev.  John  M.  Moore  of  Boston,  missions,  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Moore  of  Brooklyn,  special  preacher. 

The  conference  was  thorough  and  careful,  but  developed  no  new 
policies,  since  the  original  program  of  the  movement  has  been  well 
justified  by  the  results  of  its  first  moiiths.  During  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  the  three  teams  in  the  field  have  all  been  at  work  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  a  great 
invasion  of  New  England  begins.  For  the  present  week  the  four 
groups  of  experts  are  at  work  in  Portland,  Providence,  Wooster 
and  Springfield.  Next  week  the  first  and  fourth  teams  will  con- 
centrate on  Boston  and  the  third  team  will  go  to  Hartford.  Then 
begins  a  march  through  the  middle  states,  touching  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia,  Newark  and  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  the 
first  team,  under  the  captaincy  of  Charles  Stelzle,  moves  into  the 
South.  The  second  and  third  teams,  headed  respectively  by  Clarence 
A.  Barbour  and  James  .''v.  Whitmore,  start  Westward,  stopping  at 
Indianapolis  and  Wichita  before  going  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  coast.    In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first  part  of 
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April  the  campaigns  in  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  will  be  undertaken. 

And  finally  in  the  week  of  April  19-24  the  whole  vast  national 
undertaking  will  culminate  in  an  immense  "Conservation  Congress 
of  World  Brotherhood"  in  the  nation's  capital  city  of  Washington, 
where  it  is  believed  there  is  to  be  the  greatest  gathering  of  Chris- 
tian men  ever  seen  on  this  continent.  For  this  convention  a  long 
array  of  commissions,  covering  the  most  vital  interests  of  contem- 
porary religion,  are  already  setting  to  work  to  prepare  authoritative 
reports ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  materials  which  these  authorities 
compile  is  expected  to  give  to  this  national  and  international  as- 
semblage a  vital  importance  and  distinguished  weight  that  no  factor 
of  American  society  will  be  able  to  ignore. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
in  Canada  will  be  postponed  until  next  fall.  The  months  of  Septem- 
l^er,  October  and  November  have  been  set  aside  for  the  same  sort 
of  campaigns  in  Canadian  cities  which  are  so  tremendously  stirring 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  four  teams  now  at 
work  two  will  be  organized  for  this  Canadian  service.  It  is  known 
that  the  operations  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  have  also  at- 
tracted attention  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  and  inquiries 
have  been  made  whether  the  leaders  of  the  undertaking  might  not 
be  willing  at  some  later  date  to  cross  the  seas  with  their  messages. 
Thus  far  no  arrangement  of  that  sort  has  been  arrived  at. 

Among  the  conservation  reports  received  by  the  general  committee 
of  ninet^'-seven,  none  has  been  more  agreeable  to  the  leaders  than 
late  news  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  that  the  local  committee 
in  that  city  has  been  revived  and  the  special  program  of  advance 
work  left  there  by  the  Men  and  Religion  experts  has  been 
vigorously  taken  up  again,  after  several  weeks  of  inactivity. 

Week  Crowded  with  Mission  Events 

The  present  week  in  New  York  and  vicinity  is  very  distinctively 
a  missionary  week.  The  main  factors  in  constituting  it  such  are  the 
annual  session  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment. In  order  to  escape  the  distractions  of  the  city,  both  of  these 
gatherings  convened  at'  Garden  City,  Long  island,  the  new  town 
lately  developed  by  the  Doubleday  and  Page  interests,  where  the 
Garden  City  hotel  af¥orded  comfortable  accommodations  for  all 
attendants. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  includes  the  executive  officers 
of  all  the  foreign  mission  boards  and  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  additional  elected  delegates  from  the  membership 
of  the  boards.  Mornay  Williams,  representing  the  Baptists,  is  presi- 
dent, and  W.  Henry  Grant,  representing  the  Presbyterians,  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  tied  up 
closely  this  personnel  with  its  own  meeting  by  inviting  all  the  secre- 
taries and  delegates  to  join  with  its  executive  committee  in  its  own 
conference.  The  two  meetings  in  fact  are  almost  one,  though 
formally  the  board  conference  continues  until  Friday  noon  and  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  is  to  follow  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  evening. 

In  the  boards'  conference  the  main  features  were  the  general 
report  C)f  the  committee  on  reference  and  counsel,  which  is  really 


the  executive  committee  of  the  organization  (Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown 
as  chairman),  and  special  reports  on  missionary  studies,  Anglo- 
American  communities  in  mission  lands,  the  proposed  new  general 
missionary  magazine,  the  unified  plan  of  missionary  education 
and  cooperative  publications. 

The  Garden  City  meetings  were,  however,  necessarily  specialist 
gatherings,  and  not  particularly  attractive  to  pubhc  attention.  The 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  week  to  the  public  was  the  remark- 
able dinner  given  in  the  city  on  Tuesday  evening,  arranged  by  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement.  This  dinner  was  dated  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  presence  of  the  foreign  mission  executives  in 
town,  but  in  accordance  with  the  impartial  relations  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement  to  both  home  and  foreign  missions,  the 
leading  home  mission  workers  were  also  invited.  The  outcome  was 
the  assembling  of  an  unusually  distinguished  company  representing 
from  all  denominations  the  aggressive  force  of  church  advance  in 
both  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  appropriate  theme  of  the  speak- 
ing was  the  unity  of  the  missionary  enterprise  wherever  and  how- 
ever conducted.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  J.  A, 
Macdonald  of  Toronto,  editor  of  The  Globe,  and  other  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Fred  P.  Haggard  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  Board,  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Bishop  Arthur  S.  Lloyd  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Missionary  Society  and  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement. 

-h  -i-  J 
A  Hindu's  Condemnation  of  Hinduism 

The  Christian  Patriot  of  Madras  published  a  very  interesting 
letter  recently  addressed  by  Justice  Sankaran  Nair  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,  who  desired  him  to  indorse  a  movement  to  establish  a 
Hindu  university.  Although  the  responsible  educational  authorities 
under  the  government  of  India  have  sanctioned  the  project  of  the 
noted  theosophist,  and  a  public  official  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  to  give  at  least  nominal  approval  to  the  proposition,  the 
justice,  notwithstanding  he  is  himself  a  Brahman  of  high  degree, 
totally  discountenances  all  thought  of  a  sectarian  school  for  the 
propagation  of  Hinduism.  He  says  that  any  revival  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Hindu  sacred  books  can  only  "tend  to  destroy  such  harmony 
as  exists  between  caste  and  noncaste  Hindus,  and  intensify  any 
surviving  social  bitterness  between  them." 

But  he  goes  further  than  this  merely  social  reason  and  denounces 
as  peculiarly  detrimental  the  religious  and  spiritual  influence  of  the 
religion  of  which  he  remains  ostensibly  an  adherent.  In  this  con- 
nection he  uses  the  following  strong  words: 

"Hinduism  is  opposed  to  that  liberty  of  thought  and  action  which 
is  essential  to  progress.  Orthodox  opposition  has  been  uncompro- 
mising in  regard  to  every  step  taken  by  government  in  favor  of  such 
liberty.  Such  being  the  case,  the  progress  of  India  is  dependent 
upon  the  emancipation  of  its  thought  from  this  spiritual  bondage. 
.  .  .  Hindu  religion  in  many  of  its  essentials  bars  the  way  to  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  and  a  degree  in  its  reactionary  theology 
will  make  not  at  all  for  the  better  fulfillment  of  the  highest  duty 
of  an  Indian." 
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In  the  Famine-Stricken  Region  of  China 


In  the  picture  at  left  is  shown  a  beggar's 
f;-.mily  ;  one  of  the  children  has  smallpox.  The 
center  picture  shows  the  misery  of  a  refugee 
c.nmp  on  the  bank  of  the  old  Yellow  river.  The 
Iiuilding  in  the  right-hand  picture  has  lost  its 
roof  and  timbers,  which  were  sold  to  buy 
food.  In  three  great  regions  of  China  this 
promises  to  be  the  worst  winter  ever  known, 
revolution  adding  to  the  distress  caused  by 
floods,  plague  and  crop  failure.    It  is  the  de- 


sire of  the  famine  committee  to  make  its  help 
count  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent benefit  for  the  millions  of  people  af- 
flicted, but  large  sums  of  money  are  needed 
for  the  least  necessity  to  prevent  actual  starva- 
tion. It  is  found  that  $15  (gold)  is  the  average 
amount  required  for  a  family,  and  this  sum 
represents  10,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  removed 
in  construction  of  irrigation  ditches,  etc. 
Wealthy  Chinese  have  contributed  generously 


in  spite  of  disturbed  conditions.  Native  Chris- 
tians make  sacrifices,  and  missionaries  in  the 
districts  are  laboring  heroically,  but  money  help 
from  America  and  other  Western  nations  must 
be  had.  Funds  may  be  sent  to  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  New  York,  or  its  branches 
in  various  American  cities ;  to  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  Dwight 
H.  Day,  treasurer  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 
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Editorial 


The  Eternal  Mystery  of  People 

SEE  THEM.    They  seem  to  have  in  their  blood  the  spirit  that 
Kipling  puts  into  a  line,  "I  must  go,  go,  go."   Who  are  they? 
Whence  coming,  whither  going?    From  the  tramp  who  once 
said  to  us  as  he  lay  on  a  bank  by  the  road,  "I  am  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  highwayside,"  to  the  king  and  queen  who  have  made 
recent  pilgrimage  to  Delhi,  every  human  unit  is  on  the  move. 

Go  into  the  business  street  of  any  town.  East  and  west,  north 
and  south,  the  human  tides  are  flowing.  Outside  attire  of  every 
sort ;  men  shabby,  seedy,  with  faces  expressionless ;  old  men,  stately, 
dignified,  respectable;  men  finely,  faultlessly  dressed;  young  men, 
alert,  moving  swiftly,  with  springy  step;  beggars,  crouched  against 
store  fronts,  sitting  on  the  pavement,  heads  bare,  upturned  hats 
between  their  upbent  knees,  in  them  pennies,  nickels,  or  nothing; 
women  in  garb  of  which  the  colors  would  make  rainbows  laugh ; 
such  is  humanity  on  the  main  avenue  any  day.  Rain  drives  most  of 
the  stream  into  the  shelter  of  alleys,  or  awnings,  or  hall  entrances, 
or  stores,  where  the  units,  like  drops,  gather  about  the  doors  to 
wait  a  little  until  the  heavy  downpour  grows  lighter.  Who  are 
they  all? 

Sorrow  fills  some  of  these  hearts.  The  death  angel  knocked  at 
some  doors  last  night,  and  the  duties  which  such  calls  involve  are 
on  these  sad-hearted  passers.  Joy  and  rapture  are  bounding  in  some 
hearts.  There  will  be  a  wedding  at  the  early  evening  hour,  and  all 
else  is  forgotten  for  today.  Let  wheat  go  up  or  down,  let  tariff  be 
high  or  low,  in  politics  let  "the  outs"  be  coming  in  and  "the  ins" 
going  out,  who  cares?    This  is  the  morning  of  our  wedding  day. 

There  is  worry  written  in  ugly  lines  on  some  faces.  The  "bears" 
have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  stock  market  and  these  care- 
lined  brows  have  been  betting  on  the  wrong  side.  Here  are  passing 
men  whose  every  move  is  expressive  of  jubilation.  They  have 
knocked  down  the  price  of  "Correlated  Conspiracy  Combine"  and 
"Old  Money  Bags"  has  dropped  a  million  into  their  pockets. 

Laughter,  sobbing,  joking,  cursing,  babel  sounds  from  many 
throats,  are  on  the  street,  and  the  language  of  many  is  to  the  other 
many  only  jargon.  Oh,  the  people  !  the  mystery  of  people !  Eternal, 
insoluble,  unfathomable!  Before  the  eye  of  the  world  it  spreads 
itself  every  day  still,  as  it  has  for  ages,  and  will  for  ages  coming  on. 

Look  at  the  railway  train.  One  hundred  thousand  of  them  make 
their  runs  daily  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  all  are  filled  with 
passengers.  Where  do  they  get  their  money  for  travel?  Some 
of  them  have  not  paid  their  grocer's  bill,  or  tailor's  bill,  or  doctor's 
bill,  for  months.  No  cash  for  many  daily  wants.  No  cash  for  the 
offering  on  Sunday  morning  at  church.  No  cash  to  pay  the  little 
sum  borrowed  and  promised  to  be  returned  Thursday.  (The  lender 
should  always  remember  that  Thursdays  are  inexhaustible.)  No 
cash  for  any  of  the  world-calls  sent  out  by  fire,  famine,  plague, 
pestilence,  death,  disaster.  But  always,  surely  always,  cash  for 
railway  fares. 

Go  to  the  town  filled  with  mourning  caused  by  a  mine  explosion. 
The  dead  have  been  brought  out  and  buried ;  the  ruin  wrought  below 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  repaired ;  the  widowed  women  and 
orphaned  children  have  disappeared  from  the  poor  homes  they 
occupied.  Do  the  houses  stand  empty?  Not  for  an  hour.  On  the 
altar  of  coal  the  holocaust  has  been  burned,  the  ashes  brushed  away 
and  new  victims  rush  in  to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Always  "the  air 
is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying,"  that  can  be  heard  about  the  hum. 
of  industry,  and  people  flock  eternally  to  fill  the  places  that  people 
have  made  vacant. 

Visit  the  department  stores  at  the  holiday  time,  or  at  the  "bargain" 
time,  or  on  the  "marked  down"  days.  You  will  have  to  elbow 
your  way  through  with  some  discomfort.  Not  very  many  men  are 
there.  But  women?  Like  the  war  horse  they  scent  the  battle  from 
afar.  The  throng  comes  early;  its  disperses  late.  It  despoils  the 
bargain  counters  till  only  tumbled,  crumpled  relics  remain.  The 
same  old  question  rises:  Who  are  they?  Why  do  they  flock  in  by 
scores  who  do  not  buy  nor  intend  to  buy?  What  is  their  animating 
purpose? 

What  moves  people?  How  in  their  eternal  restlessness  do  they 
differ  from  gnats  in  the  summer  sunshine,  from  birds  flocking  to 
fly  to  warmer  skies,  from  mosquitoes  swarming  out  of  the  marshes 
as  night  falls,  from  schools  of  bluefish  scurrying  along  the  ocean 
shore?  The  mosquitoes  have  more  purpose  than  some  crowds. 
A  family  on  a  porch  on  a  summer  evening,  anywhere  near  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  a  veritable  bargain  counter  for 
the  germ  carriers  of  the  swamps,  and  all  it  costs  is  buzzing.  There 


is  no  buying.  They  take  what  they  fancy,  with  no  floorwalkers  to 
arrest  them. 

We  stood  inside  a  store  waiting  for  a  friend,  and  watched 
the  moving  throng  outside.  We  counted  to  find  how  many  would 
pass  in  a  given  time.  Our  thought  made  us  forget  to  keep  count  and 
time  together.  Women  in  hobble  skirts  hobbled  by.  Women  with 
decorated,  inverted  peck-measure,  farm-basket  hats  were  many.  Men 
with  pipes ;  men  with  cigars ;  young  men  with  cigarettes ;  men  with 
swinging  arms,  as  if  they  could  not  go  without  a  working  pendulum 
on  each  side ;  slow  men ;  rapid  men ;  policemen  mounted,  police- 
men on  foot ;  carts  with  worn-looking  drivers ;  automobiles  with 
chauffeurs  coated  in  fur  like  millionaires ;  men,  men,  men !  Of 
what  are  they  thinking?  Will  any  lose  their  jobs  before  another 
year  ends?  Will  unlawful  acts  land  any  in  the  jails?  Are  there 
dynamite  plots  hatching  in  any  brains?  Do  any  of  these  well 
dressed  citizens  mean  to  profit  by  skill  in  playing  the  game  of 
graft? 

"The  mystery  of  death"  is  a  phrase  often  on  our  tongues.  But 
think !  The  mystery  of  life  is  as  great.  Beneath  its  veil  no  eye  can 
see.  We  meet  ten  thousand  of  people  every  month  upon  the 
streets ;  of  them  all  we  know  only  two  or  three  hundred,  even  by 
name,  and  among  them  know  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  hopes 
and  fears,  plans  and  purposes,  joys  and  sorrows.  Into  the  secret 
shrines  of  lives  about  us  we  never  are  permitted  a  look.  "No 
man  liveth  unto  himself"  is  the  proverb.  Against  it  truth  must 
write,  "Every  man  liveth  to  himself  alone."  We  do  not  wear 
our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at. 

"Mystery  of  death."  Is  that  part  of  "the  eternal  mystery  of 
people"?  Are  people  people  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  people? 
Who  knows  ?  See  the  procession — black  its  carriages,  slow  its  mo- 
tion, with  music  only  when  a  soldier  is  buried,  when  the  drums 
are  muffled  and  the  dead  march  sounds.  The  open  tomb  is  no  lens 
through  which  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  land  of  the  hereafter ;  no 
mount  of  vision  from  which  to  see  the  "place  prepared" ;  no  audience 
chamber  in  which  to  hear  the  answer  to  the  question,  "If  a  man 
die  shall  be  live  again?"  This  last  mystery  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  life. 

Man  is  like  the  speck  of  sand  around  which  the  shellfish  builds 
the  pearl.  The  amphibious  product  may  be  round,  perfect,  iridescent, 
beautiful.  It  may  be  dull  gray,  irregular,  valueless  in  the  jewel 
cases  of  the  world.  The  constructive  process  and  conditions  cause 
the  difference.  Of  the  floating  grains,  specks  from  the  unseen 
quarries  where  God  forms  souls,  which,  when  the  personal  equa- 
tion is  solved,  will  be  pearls?  Oh,  the  mystery  of  people!  Saved 
souls ;  lost  souls ;  drifting  past  us  at  every  moment,  and  we  unable 
to  catch  even  a  glimmer  of  light  from  below  the  surface  of  their 
existence  to  hint  an  answer  to  the  questions.  Who  are  you?  What 
are  you?    Whither  are  you  bound?  R.  S.  H. 


A  Judicial  Case  That  Won't  Stay  Concluded 

The  "Sinnott  case,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "North 
Alabama  case,"  is  still  agitating  Southern  Presbyterians  and  bids 
fair  to  make  more  trouble  in  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  than  it  did  in  the  last  two.  The  matter  has  now  come  to 
involve  some  serious  constitutional  questions  very  remote  from 
the  issue  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

Mr.  Sinnott,  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama,  dis- 
sented when  his  presbytery  by  formal  resolution  called  on  church 
members  to  support  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Alabama  state 
constitution.  Holding  apparently  very  rigid  views  on  the  "spir- 
ituality of  the  church,"  Mr.  Sinnott  objected  that  this  was  an 
unwarranted  incursion  into  civic  affairs.  He  was  accused,  however, 
of  having  an  animus  against  prohibition,  and  when  he  appealed 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  a  complaint  that  the  presbytery  had 
exceeded  the  true  sphere  of  the  church  the  temperance  sentimient 
of  the  Assembly  plainly  told  against  him.  His  complaint  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  presbytery  had  been  dealing  with 
a  moral  matter,  and  therefore  had  not,  in  fact,  gone  outside  the 
lawful  reach  of  the  church's  authority. 

This  would  probably  have  been  the  end  of  the  subject  if  the  com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  treating  the  matter  had  not  taken  occasion 
to  condemn  the  complainant  with  the  remark  that  his  "action,  lan- 
guage and  spirit"  were  "highly  unbecoming  in  a  minister  of  the 
gospel."  This  the  Alabama  man  promptly  resented,  for  he  had  not 
personally  been  on  trial.  To  the  Assembly  of  1910,  therefore,  he 
made  a  new  appeal  against  the  injustice  of  condemnation  without 
judicial  process.  That  body  made  reply  that  what  had  been  done  in 
1909  was  signed  and  sealed  and  could  not  be  reviewed.  Now  Mr. 
Sinnott  proposes  to  prosecute  before  the  Assembly  of  1912  an  appeal 
from  that  deliverance ;  and  many  strong  men  in  the  Southern 
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Church,  not  previously  interested  in  the  case,  are  taking  the  com- 
plainant's side  in  this  new  phase,  since  it  is  regarded  a  pretty  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  hold  that  the  action  of  one  Assembly  cannot 
be  amended  or  corrected  in  the  Assembly  following.  Manifestly 
General  Assembly  is  not  a  continuous  body,  but  the  church  is, 
and  if  its  representatives  in  one  year  make  an  error  its  representa- 
tives the  year  following  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  amend  the 
action. 

This  Ought  to  Be  Great  Britain's  Task 

Tt  can  but  seem  an  ungracious  thing  to  sow  in  the  American 
mind  a  seed  of  question  concerning  the  "united  universities  scheme" 
for  China  which  is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can givers  by  agents  of  the  enterprise  coming  from  Great  Britain. 
But  at  the  least  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  Americans  who  may  be  ap- 
proached in  behalf  of  this  plan  that  they  ought  to  consider  the 
whole  educational  situation  in  China  before  they  invest  in  this 
particular  undertaking.  The  "united  universities  scheme"  was  con- 
ceived by  the  ministerial  son  of  the  late  marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
W.  Gascoyne-Cecil,  who  is  so  far  its  principal  protagonist,  though 
not  himself  a  missionary  or  a  mission  secretary.  It  proposes  the 
establishment  of  an  immense  university  in  Hankow,  the  industrial 
center  of  interior  China.  The  project  is  called  international,  but  so 
far  as  yet  appears,  the  idea  is  to  man  the  faculty  with  British 
teachers,  and  the  most  vital  connection  that  America  seems  to  be 
expected  to  have  with  it  will  lie  in  the  financing  of  the  undertaking. 
The  university  is  also  to  be  in  itself  noncommittal  religiously. 
Religious  influences  are  to  appear  in  it  only  as  the  different  mission- 
ary denominations  build  students'  dormitories  surrounding  the 
educational  plant. 

In  contrast  with  this  plan,  which  is  as  yet  altogether  in  the  future, 
Americans  have  already  at  work  four  large  interdenominational 
institutions  of  learning  located  at  singularly  strategic  centers — 
Canton,  Nanking,  Wei  Hsien  and  Peking.  All  of  these  schools  are 
avowedly,  aggressively  Christian  right  down  in  the  very  core  of 
their  faculty  organization  and  in  their  curricula  of  teaching.  There 
can  be,  of  course,  among  the  friends  of  these  institutions  no 
prejudice  whatever  against  setting  up  still  another  university  at 
Hankow.  A  great  school  is  manifestly  needed  in  that  promising 
metropolis.  But  the  question  inevitably  arises  whether  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  English  themselves  to  finance  whatever  they 
would  like  to  do  at  Hankow  in  the  interior,  while  Americans 
are  paying  for  the  four  institutions  mentioned — and  several  smaller 
colleges  besides — in  the  seaboard  regions.  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  Lord  Cecil  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  Britain  enough  money 
to  support  his  distinctively  British  plan. 


— In  the  new  International  Review  of  Missions,  of  which  the  first 
number  is  just  out,  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner  has  a  searching  article 
on  "Christianity  and  Islam"  which  gets  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  mission  work  not  only  in  contact  with 
Mohammedanism  but  in  contact  with  all  the  other  anti-Christian 
religions.  He  says  with  startling  definiteness  that  the  "one  sole 
asset"  of  Christianity  is  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus."  And  quite  as  directly 
he  adds  that  the  Moslem  world  has  never  really  felt  that  spirit. 
Organized  Christendom  has  treated  the  Moslem  lands  with  anything 
but  the  generosity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  organized  mission  work  in 
Mohammedan  nations  has  been  too  scattered  to  contradict  effectively 
the  impression  left  by  governments  and  hierarchies  which  the 
Moslem  supposes  are  Christian  in  fact  because  they  are  Christian  in 
name.  If  there  were  no  other  motive  for  Christian  missions  and 
no  other  result  of  the  expenditure  which  the  spiritualizing  churches 
are  putting  into  their  foreign  work,  it  would  all  be  justified  by 
the  mere  fact  that  only  in  this  way  is  Christianity  to  be  saved  from 
total  misrepresentation  in  the  thought  of  the  nonchristian  world. 

— The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  would  prohibit  forever  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  States,  recently  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Congressman  Richmond  P.  Hobson  of  Alabama,  is 
probably  not  expected  even  by  its  author  to  win  out.  Doubtless  a 
lot  of  other  things  must  be  done  in  this  country  before  nation-wide 
prohibition  is  in  sight.  But  when  it  does  arrive  there  will  be  an 
"honorable  mention"  in  the  history  of  the  reform  for  the  man  who 
first  embodied  the  idea  in  a  joint  resolution  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
And  that  honorable  place  Mr.  Hobson  seems  to  have  successfully 
preempted. 

— The  Continent's  comment  on  the  late  unanimous  conversion 
of  the  Hatfield  family,  the  star  feud  fighters  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains,  was  not  yet  off  the  press  when  the  daily  papers  were 
carrying  a  dispatch  from  a  remote  mountain  town  that  reported 


the  grievous  backsUding  of  one  of  these  eleven  Hatfield  sons.  Not 
really  regenerated,  it  appears,  from  either  his  love  of  drink  or  his 
habit  of  "gun  toting,"  Willis  Hatfield  shot  and  killed  a  physician  who 
refused  to  write  him  the  prescription  which  alone  would  get  him  a 
pint  of  whisky  in  the  dry  town  where  he  was  at  the  time.  The  pity 
of  such  a  quick  end  to  all  the  good  purposes  which  the  young  man 
doubtless  felt  the  day  he  was  baptized,  along  with  his  ten  brothers, 
should  not  be  extinguished  in  the  abomination  that  such  a  vile 
and  cowardly  deed  well  deserves.  The  failure  of  religion  in  the 
case  is  equally  melancholy,  whether  that  failure  signifies  a  poor 
grade  of  religion  or  an  extra  bad  quahty  of  human  nature  for  it 
to  work  on.  At  least,  the  lesson  of  peril  in  all  wholesale  processes 
of  evangelization  is  newly  emphasized.  The  ancients  baptized  the 
heathen  without  making  the  heathen  noticeably  better;  the  same 
defeat  is  latent  in  the  wholesale  fashion  of  doing  the  work  even 
when  the  tribe  is  reduced  to  a  dozen,  as  with  "Devil  Anse's"  clan. 
Christianity  is  indefeasibly  individual ;  it  cannot  be  made  anything 
else.  But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted  that  with  the  rest  of  the 
Hatfields  conversion  has  really  been  an  individual  and  not  merely  a 
family  matter. 

— In  some  places  Catholics  have  protested  against  the  Gideon 
movement  to  put  Bibles  in  hotels  on  the  ground  that  the  American 
revision  which  the  Gideons  use  is  "a  spurious  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  This  is  an  exasperating  sort  of  charge  for  a  Protestant 
to  deal  with.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  plain  that  intelligent 
men,  if  unprejudiced,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  cannot  possibly 
disagree  about  them.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  representing 
that  the  Bibles  read  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  in  any  material 
sense  different  books.  The  Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
has  formal  papal  approval,  is  a  very  faithful  English  representation 
of  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues,  and  by  that  token  a  man 
who  reads  the  King  James  version  or  the  American  revision  gets 
nothing  really  different  from  what  the  Douay  translation  would 
give  him.  If  Romanists  say  that  they  do  not  think  laymen  ought 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  absence  of  priestly  instructors,  they 
occupy  a  position  logical,  if  not  creditable.  But  when  they  claim 
only  to  be  opposing  the  "Protestant  Bible"  as  distinguished  from  the 
"Catholic  Bible,"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  credit  them  with 
honesty,  for  if  they  know  enough  to  have  an  opinion  at  all  on 
the  subject,  they  know  that  the  two  are  in  fact  not  substantially 
different. 

— Those  stern  Presbyterian  catechists  who  go  around  asking  the 
circumambient  atmosphere,  "Where  is  the  episcopal  power  of  pres- 
bytery?" may  have  an  answer  now.  That  aforesaid  episcopal  power 
of  presbytery  is  discovered  at  last,  in  the  finest  kind  of  working 
order,  doing  business  at  Los  Angeles.  When  it  was  known  that 
Dr.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  pastor  of  Immanuel  church  in  that  city, 
had  heard  with  favorable  inclinations  the  call  of  the  First  church 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  it  was,  assumed,  by  those  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  sequence  of  calls  and  acceptances,  that  he  would  soon 
be  found  at  the  Georgia  capital.  But  Dr.  Walker's  presbytery,  re- 
sponsive to  the  most  strenuous  petitions  of  his  church,  said  him 
nay,  and  at  Los  Angeles  he  remains — not,  however,  with  the  least 
ill  grace,  for  Dr.  Walker  has  loyal  Presbyterian  ideas  about  the 
power  of  presbytery  himself  and  is  no  grudging  subject  thereof. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  pleasant  for  any  man  to  succumb  to  such 
relentless  attachment  as  the  Immanuel  church  people  have  shown  for 
their  pastor.  If  there  are  any  rebels  anywhere  tempted  for  the 
moment  to  be  resentful  against  presbyterial  authority,  they  are  doubt- 
less to  be  looked  for  down  Atlanta  way. 

■ — Lutherans  believe  that  their  church,  in  its  difi'erent  branches, 
is  the  most  polyglot  religious  family  in  this  country.  Every  week 
there  is  Lutheran  preaching  in  America  in  fourteen  different  lan- 
guages, ranging  from  English  through  Lappish  and  Lettish  to 
Wendish,  which  latter  in  all  probability  999  out  of  a  thousand 
American  citizens  never  heard  of.  The  number  of  Lutherans  in  the 
country  now  runs  close  to  2,300,000,  and  not  more  than  400,000 
of  these  attend  churches  where  there  is  English  service  only. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  attend 
churches  that  have  no  English  service.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
Lutheran  congregations  preaching  is  in  the  fatherland  language- 
whatever  that  may  be — in  the  morning  and  in  English  at  night. 

— "Gambling  Houses  Open  Again"  is  a  current  headline  in  Chicago 
daily  papers.  Wastebaskets  are  scarcely  empty  yet  of  the  papers 
that  told  about  the  gambling  houses  being  closed.  Statisticians  say 
that  the  longevity  of  humanity  is  increasing,  but  the  longevity  of 
humanity's  reformations  in  the  big  cities  seems  to  be  decreasing.  If 
one  half  the  reforms  that  get  started  in  America  were  endowed 
with  staying  power  the  millennium  would  already  be  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  world. 
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*  DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


The  Power  of 
Gratitude 


T 


HE  SIN  of  forgetfulness  throws 
its  shadow  upon  the  Scripture 
record  from  end  to  end. 
Everywhere  throughout  its  pages  we 
can  feel  the  chill  of  spiritual  neglect. 
Men  use  divine  bounty  and  they  forget 
the  divine;  they  are  unmindful  of  the 
fountain  of  their  blessedness.  And,  therefore,  we  may  hear  this 
tragic  judgment  repeated  in  varying  phraseology  all  through  the 
centuries :  "Thou  hast  forgotten  the  God  that  formed  thee" ;  "My 
people  have  forgotten  me."  Along  with  the  judgment  there  are 
messages  of  tender  counsel  and  warning,  lest  others  fall  into  the 
same  spiritual  benumbment :  "Thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord 
thy  God" ;  "Be  thankful  unto  him  and  bless  his  name" ;  "Forget 
not  all  his  benefits."  Memory  is  strangely  forgetful  even  in  the 
relations  that  exist  between  man  and  man.  A  little  memento  soon 
loses  its  ministry  of  remembrance.  When  first  it  is  given  it 
energizes  and  inspires  the  memory,  but  in  a  very  little  while  its 
stimulus  is  spent  and  it  is  like  a  battery  which  has  exhausted  its 
strength.  It  may  be  something  that  we  are  using  every  day,  and  yet 
it  fails  to  imprint  a  fresh  image  upon  the  mind.  The  memento 
is  no  longer  a  memento;  it  has  lost  its  significance. 

And  if  this  be  true  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  is  it  true  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God?  The  sense  of  God's 
bounty  is  lost  in  the  use  of  his  bounty;  or,  worse  still,  the  sense  of 
the  divine  favor  is  lost  in  the  harsher  sense  of  human  rights.  The 
grace  of  a  gift  is  forgotten  in  its  possession.  We  roam  about  in 
goodly  cities;  we  enjoy  the  good  things  of  well-filled  houses;  we 
■drink  of  springs  of  refreshment;  we  delight  in  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  and  we  forget  the  Lord 
our  God. 

Thankfulness  Not  a  Minor  Virtue 

Now,  thankfulness  is  not  a  minor  virtue.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
elementary  virtues  which  may  be  left  behind  as  we  become  more 
mature.  I  believe  that  thankfulness  is  essential  to  the  strength 
of  every  virtue,  and  that  without  it  every  other  branch  is  starved 
and  lean.  Life  wit'^out  thankfulness  is  devoid  of  love  and  passion. 
Hope  without  thankfulness  is  lacking  in  fine  perception.  Faith 
without  thankfulness  lacks  strength  and  fortitude.  Every  virtue 
■divorced  from  thankfulness  is  maimed  and  limps  along  the  spiritual 
road.  I  am  increasingly  surprised  at  the  influential  office  assigned 
to  thanksgiving  in  the  word  of  God.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice  ont  or  two  suggestions  of  the  exalted  office  which  the 
Scriptures  give  to  common  gratitude  in  the  discipline  and  growth  of 
the  soul. 

In  the  first  place,  thankfulness  is  declared  to  be  a  magnificent 
moral  antiseptic.  We  live  our  daily  life  amid  germs  of  worldliness. 
Microbes  of  evil  suggestion  abound  on  every  hand.  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  defilement  of  an  unclean  atmosphere,  and  the  critical 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  defilement  shall  prove 
contagious  and  possess  our  souls.  Now.  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  the  apostle  Paul  mentions  some  of  these  "catching"  evils, 


amid  which  his  readers  had  to  move — "filthiness,"  "foolish  talking," 
incongruous  "jesting."  And  he  declares  that  one  of  the  primary 
defenses  against  these  besieging  evils  is  the  "giving  of  thanks." 
He  proclaims  the  same  teaching  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans,  where,  in  his  description  of  moral  and  spiritual 
degeneracy,  he  portrays  the  whole  brood  of  evils  which  spring  into 
life  when  thankfulness  has  passed  away  from  the  soul.  Praise 
is.,  therefore,  a  minister  of  moral  health.  It  preserves  the  soul  in 
a  fineness  of  temper  in  which  evil  germs  can  take  no  root. 

Thankfulness  a  Magnificent  Stimulant 

And,  secondly,  thankfulness  is  declared  to  be  a  magnificent  stimu- 
lant. The  apostle  Paul  warns  his  readers  against  turning  to  material 
stimulants  in  conditions  of  depression  and  gloom.  I  think  he  is  not 
referring  merely  to  mental  and  moral  weariness,  but  also  to  physical 
tiredness  and  exhaustion.  He  advises  people  who  are  spent  in 
body,  mind  or  soul  to  turn  to  the  ministries  of  the  spirit,  and  par- 
ticularly he  mentions  "giving  thanks  always  for  all  things."  It  is 
a  counsel  which  is  much  ignored.  If  thankfulness  exhilarates  the 
soul,  what  about  all  the  murmuring  and  complaining  in  which  our 
common  life  abounds?  Every  moody  complaint  adds  to  the  burden 
we  carry ;  every  word  of  thanks  lightens  our  daily  load.  There 
is  no  exhilarant  like  praise,  and  thankful  people  always  carry  a  shin- 
ing face. 

Thirdly,  thankfulness  is  declared  to  be  a  magnificent  preservative 
of  the  sacredness  of  our  possessions.  There  is  a  certain  stimulus 
in  striving  for  a  thing;  there  is  a  certain  hopeful  aspiration  after 
things  we  have  not  yet  found.  But  a  thing  hoped  for  can  act  like 
a  drug  once  we  possess  it.  It  may  dull  the  very  senses  that  were 
wide  awake  to  possess  it.  When  we  acquire  a  thing  our  spiritual 
perceptions  may  go  to  sleep,  and  we  may  lose  the  sense  of  its  sacred 
value.  There  is  no  awe  upon  its  possession.  It  becomes  common 
and  commonplace.  Now  thankfulness  retains  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  things.  The  commonplace  wears  a  nimbus.  There  is  a  halo 
upon  the  ordinary.  A  mystic  fire  burns  in  the  wayside  bush.  God 
is  seen  in  the  lowly  shrine.  The  common  meal  becomes  a  sacrament. 
To  say  "thank  you,"  and  mean  it,  keeps  the  soul  awake  to  the  divine. 

Gratitude  Brings  a  Fresh  Flavor 

And,  lastly,  we  are  taught  that  thankfulness  endows  us  with 
ever  fresh  appreciation  of  our  possessions.  The  thankful  spirit  re- 
tains the  first  taste  and  flavor  of  a  gift.  Every  time  we  honestly 
give  thanks  for  an  old  gift  we  have  a  fresh  reception  of  it.  The 
thing  for  which  we  offer  thanks  renews  its  graciousness.  The  "new 
song"  makes  all  things  new.  The  "goodly  cities,"  the  "houses  full 
of  all  good  things,"  "the  wells  which  we  did  not  dig,"  "the  vineyards 
and  the  olive  trees  which  we  did  not  plant"  give  us  constantly  new 
surprises  of  grace,  when  we  remember  the  Lord  our  God.  We  lose 
the  fine  favors  of  things  when  we  cease  to  be  grateful  for  them 

All  this  is  in  the  ministry  of  thankfulness.  And,  therefore,  I  say 
that  thankfulness  is  not  a  minor  virtue,  but  the  inspiration  of  every 
other  virtue,  and  without  it  every  other  virtue  is  in  peril  of  plague 
and  defilement.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


The  Sunday  Evening  Service  Problem 

BY    CLELAND    B.  McAFEE 


FOR  ONE  thing,  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  problem 
as  a  set  of  problems.  Its  terms  are  not  the  same  for  all 
churches.  When  it  was  said  in  a  conference  that,  of  course, 
no  pastor  could  get  his  own  people  at  the  evening  service,  up  spoke 
one  pastor  to  say  that  in  his  church  he  could  get  them  then  as  at 
no  other  time.  Another  time  I  heard  a  minister  say  that  any 
pastor  could  have  an  evening  congregation  if  he  were  not  too  lazy 
to  get  it,  that  people  were  really  eager  to  go  to  church,  but  I  found 
he  had  always  been  a  pastor  in  a  small  town  where  diversions  had 
not  yet  swamped  his  people.  It  happens  also  that  churches  not  ten 
blocks  apart  in  the  same  city  have  utterly  different  forms  of  the 
problem.  Yet  the  Sunday  evening  service  is  in  most  places  a 
problem. 

Of  course  one  way  out  is  to  abandon  it.  We  can  say.  After  all,  is 
not  one  service  enough?    Can  any  man  prepare  two  suitable  ser- 


mons a  week?  And  while  it  takes  more  courage  than  most  of  us 
have  to  carry  our  opinion  into  effect  and  so  actually  to  abandon 
the  service,  we  fall  into  a  mechanical  or  formal  way  of  running  it. 
We  give  it  the  tag-end  of  our  strength  and  skill  and  we  defend  our- 
selves by  saying  that  really  the  second  service  ought  to  be  abandoned 
anyway. 

Then  we  can  make  radical  changes  in  it.  Most  writing  suggests 
that  this  be  done.  Make  it  short,  put  in  a  great  deal  of  music, 
give  it  plenty  of  variety,  use  a  stereopticon  once  in  a  while  or 
of  tener.  A  Monday  morning  item  in  a  New  York  paper,  telegraphed 
from  a  Connecticut  town,  tells  how  a  pastor  there  has  "solved  the 
problem  of  getting  people  to  church  in  the  evening."  He  had  used 
a  stereopticon  and  the  church  was  thronged.  The  message  went  on 
to  say  that  such  a  service  had  never  before  been  held  in  that  town. 
What  a  luxury  it  must  be  to  be  pastor  in  a  town  where  a 
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stereopticon  service  has  never  yet  been  held!  But  if  not  a 
stereopticon,  then  something  else  that  is  new  and  different.  As 
a  last  resort,  get  a  man  to  whistle  gospel  hymns.  Make  the  service 
sociable,  choose  popular  topics,  themes  of  the  day,  anything  to 
get  out  of  the  rut.    Make  radical  changes  in  the  service. 

Patient  and  Passive— if  We  Wish 

Then,  of  course,  we  can  settle  down,  whipped  but  patient,  remind- 
ing ourselves  that  the  others  are  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  ourselves,  that 
our  congregations  are  as  good  as  most,  possibly  even  better  than 
So-and-so's  not  far  away.  We  can  put  our  energies  on  something 
else,  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  evening  service  and  take  what  comes. 
In  the  ministers'  meeting  we  can  say  with  a  fine  humility  that  we 
make  no  bid  for  the  crowd,  that  we  are  "content  to  sow  the  seed." 
And  when  we  hear  of  someone  with  a  large  congregation  we  can 
deprecate  his  methods  and  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  he 
flashes  out.  Or  better,  we  can  rejoice  with  him,  but  feel  that  such 
work  is  not  for  us. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  nonsense  on  any  subject,  but  this  one  seems 
to  inspire  more  of  it  than  most.  A  practical,  working  pastor  who  is 
at  the  problem  straight  along  can  get  almost  vexed  at  men 
who  solve  it  in  a  phrase — "Just  preach  the  gospel  and  men  will 
flock  to  hear  it."  They  will  do  no  such  thing.  Let  any  man  in  the 
average  church  announce  that  he  is  to  preach  only  the  gospel,  and 
let  him  do  no  more,  and  then  let  him  see  how  men  flock  to  hear  it. 
He  is  a  traitor  if  he  preaches  anything  but  the  gospel,  and  he  is 
foolish  if  he  makes  anything  but  his  gospel  message  the  basis  of  his 
appeal.  But  what  most  men  mean  by  "preaching  the  gospel"  will 
of  itself  crowd  no  church. 

Here  is  a  good  man  who  says  that  all  men  are  at  heart  religious 
and  that  they  want  to  hear  about  Christ,  so  let  a  man  preach  only 
Christ  and  they  will  come  eagerly  to  hear.  Again,  they  will  do  no 
such  thing.  Men  are  at  heart  religious,  incurably  so,  but  they  are  a 
good  deal  else  as  well.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  religion  has  the 
upper  hand  in  men's  lives ;  it  is  affectation  to  pretend  that  they  want 
Christ  supremely.  Part  of  the  need  for  the  Christian  church  lies 
in  the  fact  that  while  all  men  need  Christ,  they  do  not  all  want 
him.  In  a  bundle  of  letters  from  men  telling  frankly  why  they 
do  not  go  to  church,  not  one  mentions  the  need  for  Christ;  one  even 
says  that  his  reason  for  not  going  is  the  constant  harping  of 
preachers  on  salvation  and  Christ,  about  which  he  is  not  concerned. 

Here  is  a  good  man  whose  church  is  filled  for  a  resultful  even- 
ing service.  I  ask  him  what  brings  it  about  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  does  not  know,  that  they  make  no  effort  to  draw  people  except  in 
his  preaching  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ.  Then  I  find  that  he  is 
perpetually,  though  properly,  advertising;  that  several  hundred  of 
his  advertisements  are  regularly  distributed  on  Saturday  at  boarding 
houses  and  on  the  streets,  that  he  preaches  a  series  of  sermons  on 
popular  themes,  in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  true  to  the  gospel;  that 
he  has  his  church  always  brightly  illuminated  so  that  it  is  cozy 
and  attractive,  and  that  his  young  people  are  pledged  to  loyalty 
to  that  service.  If  he  thinks  his  large  evening  congregation  is  due 
solely  to  his  preaching  the  simple  gospel,  he  misses  the  fact.  All 
those  other  things  would  be  powerless  without  the  gospel,  but  they 
help  to  explain  the  crowd. 

Let's  Face  the  Problem  Squarely 

There  are  certain  terms  of  the  attack  on  the  problem  that  should 
be  accented.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  will  solve  his  phase  of  the 
problem  while  he  doubts  if  it  is  worth  while.  If  in  the  background 
of  his  mind  he  has  a  beautiful  scheme  whereby  the  church  could 
get  along  without  the  evening  service,  if  he  loves  to  talk  about  what 
would  be  "the  ideal  plan  if  you  could  only  work  it,"  there  is  no 
hope  of  solution  in  him.  The  thing  has  to  look  big  enough  and 
valuable  enough  to  him  to  be  worth  what  it  costs.  No  minister  has 
any  right  to  spend  his  time  and  strength  on  what  is  of  no  use.  If 
there  is  anything  which  he  has  to  do,  his  first  duty  is  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  do  that  thing.  Let  each  man  of  us  ask.  What  do  I 
want  to  do  with  the  evening  service,  anyway?  What  do  I  want  it  to 
accomplish?  Do  I  want  many  people  there  or  will  I  do  better 
work  with  a  few?  Can  I  be  at  my  best  before  a  handful  of 
hearers?  Can  I  make  my  gospel  message  sound  great  and  conquer- 
ing in  the  ears  of  a  sparse  congregation?  The  fact  that  other 
churches  have  an  evening  service  is  no  reason  why  all  should  have 
one.  A  man  must  know  what  this  service  ought  to  do.  Then  he 
can  work  sanely  at  the  task.  Otherwise  he  can  only  mark  time. 
When  we  have  fairly  faced  the  possibilities  of  the  second  service, 
and  have  come  to  believe  in  it  and  count  it  one  of  our  greatest 
chances,  most  of  us  will  find  that  the  more  people  we  can  get  for 
that  purpose  the  better  off  we  are,  and  will  quit  pretending 
otherwise. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  of  the  church  must  believe  in  the 


service  themselves.  They  may  not  attend  it.  Many  of  them  should 
not  attend  it,  in  view  of  other  ministries  which  they  should  perform. 
But  it  is  only  fair  that  they  be  called  to  believe  in  it,  to  think 
it  worth  while,  to  take  it  in  as  one  of  their  interests.  It  is  chilly 
work  nursing  a  second  service  when  the  people,  officers  or  others, 
feel  that  it  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  So  far  as  is  possible,  they 
must  enter  into  the  purpose  of  the  service  as  it  lies  in  the  minister's- 
mind.  If  he  has  no  real,  high  purpose  in  it,  if  he  is  doing  nothing  in 
particular  with  it,  why,  of  course,  they  can  hardly  be  concerned 
with  it.  But  if  he  has  a  purpose,  if  he  knows  what  he  wants,  his 
first  task  is  with  his  own  people.  In  the  prayer  meeting  they  will 
be  led  to  prayer  for  it.  At  the  morning  service  they  will  hear  him 
pray  for  it.  They  will  hear  him  speak  of  it  in  their  homes,  not  to 
scold  them  for  absence,  but  for  the  assuring  of  their  interest.  So, 
not  in  a  month  or  a  year,  but  in  years,  the  service  will  be  important 
to  his  own  people,  though  his  evening  congregation  may  never  be 
chiefly  his  own  people. 

In  the  third  place,  the  service  needs  to  be  pushed.  It  is  legitimate 
to  take  themes  which  make  thinking  men  stop  and  think.  Cheap 
themes  do  not  do  that.  Drawing  people  to  church  out  of  curiosity 
does  not  prepare  them  for  the  gospel,  but  awakening  an  honest 
interest  may  both  draw  them  and  prepare  them.  If  a  man  has  some- 
thing striking  to  say,  let  him  have  a  striking  theme,  but  let  him 
announce  only  such  themes  as  cover  what  he  honestly  means  to- 
say.  Advertising  is  proper  and  wise,  such  advertising  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Christian  community  counts  worthy  of  the  church. 
Blatant,  flaring  notices  are  proper  in  one  field  where  they  would' 
be  an  insult  in  another.  London  churches  use  placards  before  their 
doors  that  would  seem  offensive  to  many  here.  A  minister  has  no 
right  to  outrage  the  sense  of  decency  of  his  people,  nor  any  need  to- 
do  it  when  he  has  made  his  work  look  big  enough.  But  persistent 
publicity  is  a  duty,  hard  as  it  is.  It  is  not  the  exploiting  of  a  man ; 
it  is  the  announcing  in  right  ways  of  a  service  which  has  too  big 
a  purpose  to  be  slighted. 

A  Long  Pull,  Not  a  Jerk,  "Needed 

And  then,  by  all  means,  let  a  man  settle  down  to  the  long  pull. 
The  evening  service  can  be  jerked  into  prominence,  but  it  cannot 
be  held  there  by  jerking  methods.  Only  a  few  men  (God  bless 
them!)  can  be  steadily  spectacular.  Only  a  few  men  (God  bless 
them,  too!)  are  ingenious  enough  to  devise  something  new  and 
worthy  every  week.  Most  of  us  must  lay  siege  to  our  problem  and" 
just  peg  away  at  it,  carefully  watching  that  we  do  not  lose  our 
ideals  nor  content  ourselves  with  meager  success  because  others 
have  no  better.  If  this  is  really  our  best  chance  to  reach  the  world 
about  us,  as  some  of  us  think  it  is,  we  can  afford  to  work  long  and 
patiently.  And  let  us  not  bother  to  count  the  evening  congregation 
too  often ! 

Prayer  for  the  Love  of  God  in  Our  Hearts 

BV  EDWARD   ARTHUR  WICHER 

OGOD,  our  loving  Father,  make  us  to  be  perfect  in  thy  love. 
From  a  correctness  of  doctrine  that  is  without  charity, 
from  a  zeal  for  religion  that  is  without  human  affection,_ 
from  •  a  profession  of  love  toward  thyself  that  is  without  self- 
sacrifice  for  our  neighbors  and  our  brethren,  we  pray  thee  to  de- 
liver us,  O  Lord. 

From  all  that  is  bitter  and  cynical,  from  all  that  is  morose  and 
sullen,  from  all  that  is  cold  and  calculating,  we  pray  thee  to  deliver 
us,  O  Lord. 

From  the  seeking  of  our  own  interests  in  the  midst  of  thy 
kingdom,  we  pray  thee  to  deliver  us,  O  Lord. 

From  the  hypocrisy  of  feigning  love  toward  thyself,  we  pray 
thee  to  deliver  us,  O  Lord. 

But  as  love  hath  been  made  complete,  not  in  our  love  to  thee, 
but  in  the  greatness  of  thine  to  us,  so  we  pray  that  we  may  feel- 
the  fullness  of  thy  Spirit  surging  through  us  and  enabling  all  our 
powers,  to  the  end  that  we  may  love  one  another  as  Christ  himself 
hath  loved  us. 

So  teach  us  that  we  may  bear  the  burdens  one  of  another ;  that 
we  may  prefer  one  another  in  honor ;  that  we  may  draw  near  one 
to  another  in  the  strong  and  tender  ministrations  of  consolation, 
charity  and  encouragement ;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  recruit  was  being  put  through  an  examination  in  geography, 
wherein  he  proved  himself  astonishingly  ignorant.  At  last,  after 
a  failure  on  his  part  of  unusual  flagrance,  the  examiner  scowled  at 
him  and  thundered: 

"Idiot,  you  want  to  defend  your  country  and  you  don't  know 
where  it  is !" 
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HALF  WAY  IN  THE  MEN  AND  RELIGION  FORWARD  CAMPAIGN 


Some  of  the  "First  Fruits" 

BY   FRED    B.  SMITH 


MOVEMENTS,  campaigns,  conventions  and  special  meetings 
come  and  go  with  such  continued  regularity  that  it  is  not 
strange  if  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  in  the  church,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  are  asking  for  early  tidings  of  the  real 
effect  of  the  widely  talked  of  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  of 
these  varied  uprisings  in  the  church,  the  first  principle  to  be  thor- 
oughly fixed  and  understood  is  this :  "What  does  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  demand  for  its  proper  sustentation  ?" 

When  this  initial  view  is  clarified,  conclusions  are  more  worthily 
reached;  and  if  more  time  were  spent  on  the  first  thought,  many 
hasty  and  unbalanced  judgments  would  be  modified.  The  Bible, 
history,  experience  and  common  sense  clearly  evidence  that  the 
Christian  religion  needs,  among  many  elements,  those  named  herein 
for  its  proper  growth  in  the  world. 

Truth  Need  Not  Fear  Free  Discussion 

Some  forms  of  so-called  faiths  may  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
an  open  forum,  and  seek  to  place  authority  in  inner  secret  circles. 
But  not  so  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  "Come  now,  let  us  reason 
together,"  may  be  reverently  styled  the  "slogan"  of  Jehovah's  mes- 
sage. Jesus  loved  to  debate  with  the  throngs  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
truth.  The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  being  used  in 
a  manner  surpassing  the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends  in 
producing  an  atmosphere  that  demands  the  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  theme  of  the  logic  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  clubs, 
hotels,  railway  trains,  commercial  centers,  labor  unions,  lodges,  fra- 
ternities, schools,  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  in  churches, 
brotherhoods,  Sunday  schools  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  subject  of  religion  is  a  natural  theme  of  discussion.  A 
traveling  man  who  recently  returned  from  a  long  trip  through  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  continent  told  me  he  had  heard  it  in  many, 
many  places  throughout  his  travels,  and  as  a  Christian  man  he  had 
found  it  easier  than  at  previous  times  in  his  life  to  talk  to  men  of 
all  types  upon  this  subject. 

Modern  Christianity  Called  to  Judgment 

There  are  very  few  men  left  in  the  world  still  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  individual  perfection,  so  far  as  actual  thought  and 
deeds  are  involved.  The  boldest  religionist  may  claim  perfection  of 
motives,  but  that  is  about  the  supreme  height  of  that  doctrine  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  world.  In  like  manner  organic  perfection  is 
hardly  claimed  except  in  the  circles  of  the  superficial  and  indifferent. 

The  progress  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  marked.  Standards  are  higher  than  ever  before,  but  there 
still  needs  to  be  the  constant  element  of  correction.  Some  of  the 
saddest  pages  in  church  history  are  those  when  correction  and  re- 
proof were  ignored  and  opposed.  Vast  opportunities  and  territory 
have  been  lost  because  the  church  at  times  refused  to  listen  to  the 
warning  voices  calling  for  readjustment. 

Modern  Christianity  is  being  again  placed  in  judgment.  The 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  by  bringing  to  its  platform 
such  a  wide  scope  of  messages  and  such  varied  methods  of  activity, 
has  of  necessity  acted  as  a  corrective,  and  many  of  the  strongest 
leaders  of  the  church  in  all  its  organizations  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  program  in  a  radical  way.  Whether  all  revisions  sug- 
gested by  the  movement  may  or  may  not  be  accomplished,  the  il- 
lumination of  the  whole  question  reveals  the  flaws  and  makes  remedy 
possible. 

Impressing  the  Value  of  Personal  Contact 

During  nineteen  centuries  no  life  has  ever  been  discovered  that 
could  permanently  withstand  the  powerful  lure  of  the  call  of  the 
gospel  where  it  was  brought  into  actual  close  range.  The  great 
throngs  living  in  sin  and  indifference  are  those  that  have  by  un- 
toward circumstances  been  pushed  away  from  the  actual  hearing 
and  knowing  of  the  gospel.  In  olden  times,  when  a  thoughtful  man 
questioned  whether  the  Messiah  had  really  come,  the  inquirer  only 
answered  "Come  and  see."  The  supreme  issue  of  the  present  day 
is  not  a  defense  of  a  particular  form  of  theology;  it  it  not  whether 
the  church  is  best  adapted  to  one  class  or  another ;  but  rather  that 
of  finding  a  place  of  vital  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  men. 


The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  laying  powerful 
emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  community  extension,  which,  reduced 
to  common  terms,  means  to  go  out  into  the  highway  and  hedges, 
wherever  men  are  found,  and  there,  in  their  own  environments,  ap- 
ply the  gospel  message.  This  is  not  simply  an  element  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  eight-day  campaign  when  the  team  of 
experts  visits  the  place,  but  is  being  placed  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental, permanent  elements  to  be  cared  for  for  all  the  time  to  come. 
There  does  not  remain  very  much  doubt  but  that  following  this 
year  there  will  be  thousands  of  Bible  classes  and  gospel  meetings 
held  in  places  where  hitherto  the  direct  religious  message  has  not 
been  proclaimed.  ' 

Clear-Cut  Tasks  for  the  Individual  Man 

The  forces  of  evil  seem  to  love  a  mob,  and  society,  when  found 
at  its  worst,  usually  expresses  itself  in  some  mob  rule  or  event. 
God  has  never  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  any  mob.  He  has  prompted 
order  and  organization,  and  from  the  time  when  Jethro  counseled 
his  son-in-law  to  more  perfectly  organize  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  the 
present  day  religion  has  been  demanding  scientific  distribution  of 
responsibility.  The  introduction  of  the  preacher  and  great  preach- 
ing events  has  caused  a  strain  upon  this  indispensable  element,  and 
in  many  circles  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  conserve  the  religious 
life  of  the  church  by  the  method  of  preaching  only.  Men  are 
demanding  that  they  shall  feel  the  sense  of  definite  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  Christian  effort,  or  else  their  interest  wanes 
and  gradually  disappears.  In  an  olden  time  there  may  have  been 
such  reverence  for  the  intense  inner  religious  life  that  this  in  itself 
could  command  continuous  attention,  but  not  so  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  from  its  first  session 
until  the  last,  is  with  consuming  power  demanding  that  every  man 
of  the  church  shall  be  given  some  clear-cut  task  to  perform,  and 
that  it  shall  be  one  worthy  of  his  manhood.  Thus  far,  of  all  the 
results  recorded,  nothing  is  so  marked  as  the  testimonies  concerning 
the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  churches  are  being  organized,  and  that 
they  are  with  gladness  taking  up  enlarged  duties.  The  scope  of 
organization  of  a  national  campaign  itself  is  being  spoken  of  as  an 
important  element  of  education  in  a  more  advanced  system  of  or- 
ganized Christian  effort. 

Christianity's  Obligation  for  Social  Service 

Somewhere  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  fuller  one  of  the  New,  there  was  intro- 
duced a  point  of  cleavage  as  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  by 
an  even  stranger  process,  this  later  became  a  contest  between  so- 
called  works  and  grace ;  and  then,  to  make  this  more  complicated 
and  distressing,  it  entered  the  field  of  debate  between  individual 
regeneration  and  service  to  humanity.  For  years  there  have  existed 
two  schools  that  seem  to  be  pitted  against  each  other;  one  con- 
tending that  the  all  important  and  only  issue  was  that  of  bringing 
men  to  the  personal  confession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  while 
the  other,  with  equal  zeal,  pleaded  that  this  was  unimportant  and 
that  men  needed  only  to  be  bound  to  good  works  for  their  redemp- 
tion. Both  were  doubtless  in  error,  but  as  time  passed  it  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  that  a  new  emphasis  was  to  be 
placed  upon  the  doctrine  of  service  which,  defined  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  experts  of  this  movement  on  that  particular  phase 
of  activity,  is  "Every  Christian  on  his  job."  Notwithstanding  all 
of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  and  the  severe,  unchristian 
things  that  have  been  said  concerning  devoted  social  religious 
workers,  the  tide  of  confidence  in  that  phase  of  Christian  emphasis 
has  been  steadily  flowing  in  and  is  being  accepted  by  the  strongest 
leaders  of  all  forms  of  Christian  belief. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  giving  special 
recognition  to  this  feature,  and  is  trying  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  that  social  reconstruction,  salvation  and  regenera- 
tion is  as  essential  as  individual  conversion,  also  declaring  the  belief 
that  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  administered  and 
functioned  by  the  church  is  to  be  sufficient  for  the  even  greater 
tasks  of  the  twentieth  century.    The  watchword  of  service  is  being 
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sounded  out  anew,  and  many  are  saying  that  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  will  stand  in  history  longest  in  the  memory  of 
these  eventful  messages  concerning  social  service. 

Surrender  to  Christ  the  First  Essential 

In  recognition  of  all  of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  gospel 
program,  there  is  constant  danger  that  in  looking  at  the  new  and  in 
studying  the  scientific,  the  sharp  edge  may  be  dulled  of  that  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel  claim  which  impels  immediate  surrender  to 
Christ  and  repentance  and  worship  to  almighty  God.  There  has 
always  been  need  for  individual  regeneration.  The  growth  of  the 
church  is  marked  in  every  century  by  the  ratio  of  importance  given 
to  this  first  method  of  Christian  era. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  has  held  great  func- 
tions for  missionary  extension  in  the  name  of  both  home  and 
foreign  societies.  It  has  given  recognition  to  large  events  to 
emphasize  boy  training  and  religious  education.  Meetings  powerful 
enough  to  fascinate  the  attention  of  the  greatest  cities  have  been 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  recognition  of  Bible  study. 
So  strong  has  been  the  social  emphasis  that  all  the  social  workers 
related  to  every  form  of  the  associated  charity  movement  have 
found  themselves  in  cordial  participation.    But  the  events  which 


have  been  most  remarkable,  that  have  been  largest  in  attendance, 
most  fruitful  in  results  and  by  far  the  most  eternal  in  memory 
have  been  the  almost  matchless  evangelistic  meetings  for  men,  meet- 
ings that  have  overflowed  the  largest  auditoriums,  churches  and 
theaters  in  the  cities,  and  where  hundreds  of  men  have  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellows  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  now  accepted  as  an  agency 
of  inestimable  power  for  the  conversion  of  young  men  and  boys. 

It  ought  to  be  freely  admitted  that  in  this  campaign  some  features, 
which  at  the  beginning  it  was  thought  would  bulk  large,  have  not 
taken  deep  hold.  Not  everything  attempted  has  been  successful, 
but  in  nine  points  out  of  each  ten  the  results  thus  far  are  away 
beyond  the  expectations  of  most  enthusiastic  prophets  of  the 
earlier  stage  of  preparation.    The  sum  total  of  the  issue  is  this : 

Wherever  there  is  a  pastor  with  a  belief  large  enough  to  enter 
into  the  movement  thoroughly,  prayerfully,  sympathetically,  and 
who  will  invest  the  energy  to  bring  his  men  under  the  influence  of 
the  educational  and  inspirational  features,  and  then  has  in  him  the 
elements  of  rebound  sufficient  to  organize  some  new  things  and  take 
advantage  of  the  psychological  moment,  the  results  are  abundant. 
But  where  this  spirit  is  lacking  there  is  no  mystical  power  in  the 
movement  to  change  such  killing  indifference  into  a  glorious  victory. 


The  March  of  the  Men 

BY  OLIVER  R.  WILLIAMSON 


EVERY  year,  back  to  the  time  when  old  Barney  was  a  colt, 
the  county  fair  had  wound  up  with  a  grand  balloon  ascen- 
sion.  Of  course  there  would  be  one  this  year;  yet  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  wasn't !    So  Farmer  Johnson  was  disappointed. 
But  it  was  the  fault  of  his  unjustified  expectations,  and  not  of  the 
management.    (See  posters.) 

Farming  and  county  fairs  and  balloon  ascensions  have  no  special 
connection  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  But  if 
you  look  upon  the  continental  campaign  as  a  mere  whirlwind  affair 
to  wind  up  with  a  grand  balloon  ascension  you  will  have  none  but 
yourself  to  criticise  for  your  disappointment.  If  you  get  a  wry 
neck  from  watching  the  clouds  for  a  balloon  instead  of  keeping  your 
eyes  on  the  main  road  blame  yourself  if  you  see  nothing  where 
nothing  is.  But  long  after  Fred  Smith  and  his  fellow  campaigners, 
and  the  committee  of  ninety-seven,  have  disbanded  and  taken  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  you'll  find  the  men  of  America  marching  in  ever- 
growing numbers  along  the  highway  that  has  been  cleared  for  them 
by  this  movement. 

The  Distrust  of  "Another  New  Movement" 

In  the  beginning — let  us  be  frank — there  was  a  lot  of  doubt 
about  this  undertaking.  Most  folks,  ministers  and  laymen,  didn't 
understand  what  it  was  meant  to  accomplish  ;  and  possibly  a  majority 
of  them — except  where  meetings  have  been  held — don't  know  yet. 
Even  those  who  were  extremely  anxious  that  there  should  be 
developed  a  new  spirit  of  service  among  the  men  of  the  churches 
were  in  many  cases  skeptical  about  another  new  "movement."  And 
I  must  confess  that  I  don't  blame  them.  To  be  sure,  as  I  look  back 
I  don't  recall  a  single  general  religious  movement  that  has  not 
been  productive  of  marked  benefits ;  but  there  is  nearly  always  both 
a  good  way  and  a  better  way,  and  the  best  of  methods  is  not  prac- 
ticable at  all  times.  I  think  most  ministers  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  were  wearied  with  conventions  and  committee  meetings 
and  banquets  dealing  with  tremendous  problems  of  a  rather  in- 
tangible sort,  and  were  anxious  for  something  that  would  get  an  im- 
mediate grip  on  the  smaller  but  very  real  problems  of  a  real  church 
in  a  real  community  of  real  people.  Conceiving  "Men  and  Reli- 
gion" to  be  simply  the  usual  thing  over  again  in  different  dress — 
the  hustle  and  hurrah,  the  crashing  climax,  the  resistless  reaction — 
pastors  would  have  been  justified  in  opposing  it.  They  have  too 
many  great  projects  thrust  upon  them,  anyway — too  many  forced  dis- 
tractions from  the  work  for  which  they  are  primarily  responsible. 
And  I  do  not  wonder  that  in  some  cities  the  local  campaign  has 
begun  with  many  pastors  still  viewing  the  movement  askance. 

But  behold!  Here  is  the  wonder  of  the  movement — the  thing  of 
which  no  pastor  or  layman  could  be  readily  convinced  without  seeing 
and  hearing:  Where  pastors  have  met  it  even  half  way,  it  has 
proved  to  be  very  much  the  thing  they  were  looking  for — the 
thing  that  would  directly  instruct  and  inspire  and  energize  the  men 
of  the  individual  church ;  that  would  set  them  to  work  to  meet 
immediately  and  efficiently  the  definite  responsibilities  that  rest 
upon  them — and  upon  nobody  else.    In  city  after  city  this  has  been 


the  case;  pastors  at  first  indifferent  have  come  to  a  new  concep- 
tion of  what  the  movement  means  and  have  then  generously  roused 
themselves  in  its  furtherance.  They  have  found  other  pastors, 
who  from  the  first  had  grasped  the  significance  of  the  idea — such 
men  as  Stone  of  Chicago  and  Strayer  of  Rochester,  and  many 
others — already  reaping  its  benefits  by  clever  adaptation  to  their 
special  needs. 

One  of  the  chief  things,  by  the  way,  that  Fred  B.  Smith  and  his 
associates,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  ninety-seven, 
have  set  out  to  do  is  to  get  into  a  town  and  set  the  good  people  to 
seeing  things.  In  the  average  city  and  town  a  large  proportion 
of  the  good  people  are  going  about  wearing  blinders.  In  some  cases 
the  blinders  are  assumed  deliberately,  and  their  wearers  are  such 
moral  cowards  that  they  would  shy  and  run  away  if  they  per- 
mitted themselves  to  realize  the  evils  about  them.  In  more  in- 
stances the  wearers  have  acquired  blinders  simply  by  following  the 
good  injunction  to  cleave  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  They're 
cleaving  with  ten  fingers  and  both  feet,  and  can't  let  go  long  enough 
to  hammer  or  kick  at  the  evils  about  them.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  complained  to  The  Continent  that  Christian 
people  of  Coatesville  had  no  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
possib(le  for  a  mob  to  take  a  negro  from  a  hospital  and  burn  him, 
since  they  were  in  church  at  the  time ! 

Overcoming  the  Puzzle  of  Perfect  Organization 

The  skill  of  the  perfect  organizer  is  apt  to  weave  tangles  in  the 
minds  of  less  analytical  folk.  If  Fred  Smith  were  called  on  to  lay 
out  in  detail  the  plans  upon  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  be'  reorganized,  politically,  commercially,  socially  and  spir- 
itually, I  imagine  he'd  be  equal  to  the  task;  and  probably  he'd  be 
able  to  show  John  Brown  of  Kokomo  the  exact  dot  on  the  map 
which  represented  him.  When  I  see  and  talk  with  Fred  Smith 
I  know  what  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  is ;  and  someway  I 
feel  on  my  heart  the  burden  of  bearing  a  part  in  it.  When  Fred 
is  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  I  study  charts  and  diagrams  and 
instruction  sheets,  I  am  bewildered.  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
admiration  for  the  mind  which  has  conceived  it  all;  but  I  don't 
find  myself  in  it.  Or  perhaps  I  find  myself  in  too  many  places. 
Doubtless  thousands  of  other  ordinary  men,  and  some  not  so 
ordinary,  are  in  about  the  same  situation. 

Now,  I'm  not  criticising.  I  don't  know  how  such  a  big  enterprise 
could  safely  have  been  attempted  unless  it  had  been  planned  with 
greatest  care  by  a  master  mind.  But  the  average  man  doesn't  see 
things  statistically ;  he  doesn't  see  things  as  a  whole ;  and  it's  the 
average  man,  not  the  knowing  man,  the  "standby"  committeeman, 
seen  at  every  convention,  who  must  be  interested  if  the  job  is  to 
be  done.  Until  we  average  men  come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
movement  we're  not  likely  to  comprehend  it. 

The  matter  itself  is  really  very  simple.  There  are  certain  things 
to  be  done  in  every  church,  in  every  community,  by  Christian  men. 
There  are  certain  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  every  Christian 
employer,  every  Christian  merchant,  every  Christian  father.  There 
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are  certain  duties  of  church  membership  that  lie  specially  on  men. 
In  every  church  there  are  these  two  classes  of  men — those  who  are 
impotently  paltering  with  "What  shall  we  do?"  and  those  who  act  as 
if  there  were  nothing  to  do.  The  net  result  of  effectiveness  is  about 
the  same  in  each  case.  There  are  men  who  are  purposely  or  un- 
consciously blind  to  evils  in  community  life ;  employers  who  do  not 
realize  how  fully  they  are  guided  by  selfishness  in  their  relations 
to  their  employees ;  business  men  who  have  not  the  courage  to  stand 
for  their  principles ;  parents  who  are  careless  about  the  training  of 
their  children ;  men,  church  members,  who  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other  pay  no  attention  to  Bible  study,  contribute  not  at  all 
or  without  heart  for  world  evangelization,  and  who  give'  neither 
thought  nor  time  to  the  boys  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  and  ought 
to  be  the  Christian  manhood  of  the  morrow. 

Bringing  the  Burden  to  Its  Bearer 

It's  a  simple  thing,  isn't  it,  for  men  of  your  church  to  meet 
with  the  men  of  other  churches  at  a  central  place,  and  consider  these 
matters?  Suppose  they  discover  there  that  there  are  things  to  do 
in  your  church,  things  that  they  can  do,  things  that  they  want  to 
do,  things  that  they  must  do?  Suppose  they  are  told  how  to  go 
about  doing  these  things,  and  how  to  find  out  what  they  ought 
to  know  in  order  to  work  intelligently?  And  suppose  they  .get, 
from  a  well-balanced  program  presented  by  tested  experts,  a  new- 
idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  "perfected  in  every  good 
work"  ? 

There  you  have  it — the  main  part  of  it.  With  or  without  charts 
and  statistics,  movement  or  no  movement,  call  it  what  you  like, 
let  it  go  on  or  stop,  here  is  something  that  ought  to  give  a  new 
vision  and  a  rtw  seeing  to  the  men  of  the  church.  The  movement 
is  not  going  to  do  your  work  for  you,  but  it  is  .going  to  make  it 
awfully  hard  for  you  to  leave  your  work  undone  or  shabbily  done, 
and  still  retain  a  clear  conscience. 

This  is  the  sort  cf  thing  the  movement  has  set  out  to  do,  and  the 
thing  it  is  doing,  where  it  has  been  given  a  fair  show.  In  some 
places,  it  seems,  the  local  folk  have  not  realized  until  the  campaign 
was  over  just  what  it  should  have  meant  to  them;  then  they  have 
set  manfully  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  the  minimized  benefit  they 
got  from  it.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  every  city  visited 
activities  have  been  set  on  foot  which  must  have  very  direct  effect 
on  the  individual  church  and  community. 

Handicaps  there  have  been.  Unfortunately  no  man  has  ever  yet 
been  sufficiently  a  genius  to  finance  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  short 
duration  with  small  contributions  only.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
make  all  these  great  movements  pretty  largely  dependent  for  finan- 
cial support  upon  men  of  extensive  means.  This  is  no  more  true 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  than  of  some  long  established 
Christian  enterprises  of  the  noblest  sort.  Nor  is  it  discreditable  in 
the  sense  of  improper  obligation.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  believe 
that  none  of  the  wealthy  men  on  the  committee  of  ninety-seven 
need  be  ashamed  of  the  methods  by  which  his  money  is  made ;  and 
certainly  there  are  few  men,  rich  or  poor,  who  put  so  much  of 


themselves  into  Christian  work  together  with  their  money  offerings. 

I  have  faith,  too,  in  the  courage  of  Fred  Smith  and  other  leaders 
to  resist  improper  influences  if  there  were  any.  Early  in  the  cam- 
paign a  report  was  printed  in  the  newspapers — possibly  through 
the  zeal  of  a  misguided  press  agent — that  the  movement  was  to 
be  fully  financed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  other  millionaires. 
The  story  went  all  over  the  country.  It  was  fine  picking  for  the 
sensational  papers.  It  had  two  effects.  Many  good  people  thought 
they  were  relieved  of  giving,  and  it  started  the  allegation  that  the 
movement  is  covertly  intended  as  a  fight  against  socialism.  So- 
cialists, always  anxious  to  have  their  propaganda  identified  with 
labor  unionism  and  with  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  in 
general,  saw  the  opportunity.  And  so  before  long  the  movement 
was  meeting  the  insinuation  in  industrial  centers  that  it  was  an 
assault  of  millionaires  against  the  workingmen.  Whenever  Charles 
Stelzle  or  Raymond  Robins  speaks  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dispelling 
this  illusion,  though,  of  course,  neither  of  them  preaches  socialism. 
Strangely  enough,  the  movement  had  also  to  face  at  the  same  time 
the  only  less  strongly  pressed  charge  that  it  was  fostering  socialism 
— possibly  because  some  business  men  cannot  or  will  not  see  the 
distinction  between  social  service  and  socialism.  I'm  not  a  socialist 
and  don't  see  how  I  ever  could  be;  but  if  I  were  to  become  one 
it  would  probably  be  from  sheer  disgust  with  the  narrowmindedness 
of  "big"  men  who  fairly  froth  at  the  mouth  when  opinions  are 
expressed  which  even  remotely  threaten  their  own  selfish  interests. 

Anyway,  the  facts  are  that  no  one  man  has  been  permitted  to  give 
more  than  $5, 000  of  the  $125,000  necessary  to  finance  the  m.ovement; 
neither  support  of  nor  antagonism  to  socialism  is  involved  in  the 
campaign;  and  nearer  than  any  other  recent  religious  movement 
I  have  known  has  this  undertaking  come  to  reaching  down  to  the 
earth  where  men  are. 

"Minor"  Meetings  the  Truest  Test 

The  movement  hasn't  made  good,  and  I  hope  it  won't,  in  the 
sense  with  which  most  men  apply  the  words  colloquially  to  "move- 
ments" in  general.  Big  mass  meetings  have  been  held ;  but  when  as 
many  as  150  men  gathered  at  a  St.  Louis  church  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  business  day  to  consider  what  they  might  do  for  the  boys 
they  see  every  week  or  every  day  I  thought  that  meant  more  than 
did  the  mass  meeting.  And  that  conference  was  duplicated  in  each 
of  a  number  of  other  institutes  at  the  same  hour.  That's  getting 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  looking  forward  with  increasing  excite- 
ment to  a  balloon  ascension  at  the  end.  The  big  conservation  con- 
gress will  be  worth  while,  of  course.  But  it  shouldn't  be  a  balloon 
ascension,  nor  a  grand  band  tournament — such  as  we  used  to  have 
occasionally  down  in  rural  Ohio — with  the  teams  of  experts  as 
performers.  The  main  matter  is  not  what  gets  into  the  paper  with 
scareheads ;  it's  what  goes  on  after  the  noise  is  over.  If  Farmer 
Johnson  learns  at  the  county  fair  how  to  raise  better  corn  and 
children,  and  sets  out  to  do  both,  he  can  make  out  pretty  well 
without  having  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  the  balloon  ascension. 


Movement  Energizing  Latent  Forces 

BY   CHARLES  STELZLE 


THIS  IS  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  struck  this  town."  One 
may  expect  a  statement  of  this  kind  from  an  inexperienced 
minister  or  layman,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm.  But 
those  who  have  been  saying  this  about  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  campaigns  are  veterans  in  the  fight.  They  have 
had  a  good  many  experiences  in  connection  with  campaigns  of  other 
sorts  and  many  of  them  are  among  the  biggest  men  in  the  churches. 

This  movement,  however,  has  not  only  affected  the  church  men. 
It  has  aroused  the  social  workers  and  those  particularly  interested 
in  municipal  problems.  Governors  of  states,  mayors  of  cities,  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  hard-headed  men  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
could  not  possibly  be  won  by  the  old-fashioned  evangelistic  cam- 
paign, have  testified  that  the  experts  have  made  good.  The  program 
appeals  to  them.  It  presents  a  man's  job.  It  has  given  vitality  to 
the  brotherhoods.  It  has  shown  the  men  outside  the  church  that 
the  church  is  in  a  position  to  command  the  very  best  blood  and  the 
best  energy  that  God  ever  gave  any  man.  Sometimes  the  men 
outside  the  church  have  got  more  out  of  the  campaign  than  some 
of  those  inside.  For,  be  it  said  in  all  frankness,  many  of  the  men 
of  the  church  are  extremely  tired  of  purely  inspirational  addresses. 
They  want  to  know  how  to  "get  on  the  job."  But  some  of  them 
have  not  got  into  line  quickly  enough  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 


campaign,  while  the  unprejudiced  man  on  the  outside  has  taken  hold 
However,  wherever  men  have  tied  up  to  the  institutes  or  the  plat- 
form meetings,  they  have  gone  away  with  bigger  ideas  of  the 
comprehensiveness  and  the  significance  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

When  it  was  originally  proposed  that  six  messages  be  presented 
from  the  same  platform  and  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  earlier 
critics  of  the  movement  laughed  it  to  scorn.  They  declared  that 
social  service  and  evangelism  could  never  be  harmonized.  They  said 
that  the  evangelist  was  too  narrow  and  the  social  service  man  too 
broad  ever  to  get  together.  But  the  thing  has  been  done.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  discordant  note  since  the  men  began  their 
work  on  October  i.  It  can  be  said,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  social 
service  experts  of  the  teams  could  take  the  places  of  the  evangelists 
at  any  moment,  and  the  evangelists  could  give  a  social  service  mes- 
sage were  it  necessary.  Indeed,  this  has  often  happened.  Some- 
how there  has  come  out  of  this  sixfold  presentation  a  composite 
message  which  touches  men  at  all  points  in  their  lives.  This  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the  character  of  the  thirty  men  who 
compose  the  teams.  Such  a  combination  has  never  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  history  of  the  church. 

When  the  men  arrived  at  Bald  Eagle,  Minnesota,  for  a  week's 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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A  Human  Beacon  in  Jefferson  Market  Court 


BY   ADA  PATTERSON 


TIME  was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  that  Jefferson  Market  court 
was  a  synonym  of  the  lowest  tide  in  human  affairs  in  New 
York  City.  To  mention  it  was  to  conjure  a  vision  of  a  bot- 
tomless cavern  of  infinite  blackness.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
once  worst  police  court  in  the  metropolis  has  been  changed.  The 
picture  it  flashes  upon  the  mental  vision  ?ias  been  brightened.  Where 
once  was  hopelessness  is  hope.  This  amazing  change  has  been 
wrought  by  the  presence  of  a  woman. 

The  court  has  evolved  into  an  institution  that  is  unique  in  all 
the  world,  a  night  court  for  women.  Once  the  grim,  reddish-brown 
walls  housed  "old  offenders"  and  "worst  cases"  of  both  sexes.  Now 
it  is  the  one  spot  in  the  world  where  only  women's  offenses  are 
considered  and  where  the  sessions  are  held  at  night.  Here  many 
who  come  before  the  bar  are  not  old,  but  first,  offenders.  Most 
of  the  accused  are  young.  Many  of  them  are  scarcely  over  school 
age.  The  woman  who  stands 
always  within  hearing  of  every 
word  uttered  in  the  case  by  the 
cowering  accused,  by  the  wit- 
nesses and  by  his  honor,  is  tall, 
soft  eyed  and  fresh  cheeked, 
her  silver  hair  worn  in  rippling 
bands  above  a  full  forehead  as 
free  of  lines  as  her  thoughts 
are  free  of  self. 

Her  name  is  Alice  Smith. 
Variety  is  ient  its  common- 
placeness  by  a  middle  name, 
Clarinda.  A  poet  found  fault 
with  the  name  Smith,  charging 
fate  with  trying  to  conceal  all 
who  bear  it.  Alice  Smith  pre- 
serves her  serene  individuality 
among  all  the  multitude  of 
Smiths,  in  part  by  right  of  her 
work  in  the  dark  byways  of 
life,  in  part  because  those  who 
know  her  work,  having  the  gift 
of  a  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
have  named  her  "The  Angel 
Policeman,"  "The  Friend  of  the 
Fallen,"  "The  Torchlight  of 
Jefferson  Market  Cavern." 

The  last  title"  seems  to  me 
the  best,  has  seemed  so  since 
first  on  the  cold  midnight  of 
Christmas  eve  I  found  her, 
as  though  no  scarlet  of 
wreathed  holly  hung  at  win- 
dows, no  green  of  fir  trees 
filled  the  spaces  of  drawing 
rooms  or  nurseries,  no  gifts 
from  other  cities  and  lands 
awaited  unwrapping,  standing  at  the  railing  in  the  grim  old  court 
room,  intently  listening  to  the  story  of  a  girl  of  19,  slim,  childish, 
looking  like  a  school  girl,  but  learned  already  in  the  school  of 
vice. 

The  deep,  wide,  high  ceilinged  court  room  looks  vast  as  a  cavern. 
The  uncertain  lights  play  queer  tricks  with  shadows  on  the  walls. 
The  judge's  face  looks  grave.  The  wretch  cringing  before  him 
for  judgment  looks  frightened.  The  men  and  women  huddled  in 
the  benches  outside  the  railing  to  bear  testimony  for  friend  or 
against  foe  look  dispirited.  Through  all  the  darkness  the  face 
of  the  probation  officer  shines  bright  and  serene  as  a  star.  So 
evidently  is  she  the  beacon  of  the  night  court  for  women  that  a 
judicial  visitor  said:    "Miss  Smith  is  the  night  court  for  women." 

Miss  Smith  is  the  torchlight  of  this  only  court  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  because  she  represents  hope.  She  is,  not  occasionally 
but  always,  an  optimist. 

There  is  a  mighty  uplifting  and  rebuilding  power  in  hope.  To 
look  upward  into  eyes  where  burns  the  spirit  of  quenchless  hope  is 
again  to  hope.  If  we  are  sinking  in  the  quicksands  of  a  desperate 
situation  the  hand  of  hope  is  a  saving  one.  Alice  Smith  bears 
aloft  the  torch  of  hope  at  the  night  court  for  women  as  the  fore- 
most crusader  bore  the  cross  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Every  great  builder  knows  the  value  of  hope  as  the  corner  stone 
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of  an  edifice  whether  it  be  of  a  character,  of  a  fortune  or  an  empire. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  builder  after  his  own  fashion,  knew  this 
value.  He  recognized  it  in  the  stately  woman  with  the  serene  face 
who  sat  every  Sunday  in  a  rear  pew  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
church,  and  who  was  a  settlement  worker  of  the  West  Side  Neigh- 
borhood house  at  50th  street  and  loth  avenue,  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Ten  years  ago,  when  probation  officers  became  a  fea- 
ture of  the  police  courts  of  New  York,  and  their  salaries  were 
problematic,  Mr.  Rockefeller  wrote  the  police  department,  saying: 
"In  view  of  her  admirable  qualifications  for  the  work  of  probation 
officer  I  gladly  make  myself  responsible  for  the  salary  of  Miss 
AHce  C.  Smith." 

Miss  Smith  was  appointed,  and  until  the  city  had  definitely  ar- 
ranged for  the  remuneration  of  its  probation  officers,  their  work 
having  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  into  that  of  assured 

success,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
monthly  checks  for  Miss 
Smith's  salary  were  handed  her 
by  W.  S.  Richardson,  teacher 
of  a  Bible  class  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  church. 

Since  that  appointment  3,000 
girls  who  had  appeared  in  the 
magistrates'  courts,  which  sig- 
nified that  they  had  departed 
by  one  step,  and  perhaps  by 
many,  from  the  narrow  way, 
have  been  intrusted  by  the 
magistrates  to  her  care. 
Motherless,  as  most  of  them 
are,  she  has  "mothered"  them. 
Homeless,  she  has  found  homes 
for  them.  Without  work,  she 
has  found  for  them  employ- 
ment at  a  hving  wage.  And 
after  ten  years  of  vicarious 
mothering  this  is  her  high  doc- 
trine : 

"Sin  is  soul  sickness.  Saving 
the  soul  is  like  saving  the  body. 
Those  who  try  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate are  exactly  like  the 
physician.  As  long  as  there  is 
the  faintest  spark  of  life  left 
there  is  a  chance  of  fanning 
it  into  the  old  flame  of  health. 
So  long  as  a  woman  lives  there 
is  some  spark  of  good  left  in 
her  that  can  be  encouraged  and 
^  the  bad  can  be  eliminated." 
I  had  heard  a  venerable 
magistrate  say  to  a  weeping 
girl  whose  swollen  face  bore 
traces  of  refined  beauty:  "There  is  only  one  end  for  you.  Yours 
is  the  old  story — first  6th  avenue,  then  the  Bowery,  then  Chinatown, 
then  the  Potter's  field."  The  girl  had  burst  into  sobs  and  was 
led  out  of  the  court  room  by  a  parent  who  lived  upon  the  profits  of 
her  degraded  life. 

Did  Miss  Smith  agree  with  the  magistrate  that  this  case  was 
hopeless?  Not  at  all.  "His  honor  was  showing  her  the  end  if 
she  continued  in  the  life.  He  wanted  the  father  to  consent  to  send 
her  to  an  institution  where  she  could  receive  the  discipline  she 
had  not  had  at  home.  If  you  could  see  the  slovenly  homes  from 
which  some  of  these  girls  come  you  would  understand  that  they  are 
far  better  off  in  an  institution.  Certainly  this  girl  has  a  chance.  If 
she  isn't  willing  to  go  to  an  institution  or  come  under  my  care 
this  year  she  may  be  next.  Twelve  months  more  of  learning  and 
suffering  will  teach  her  much,  and  I  believe  the  chances  for  reforma- 
tion are  great  before  25.  At  any  age  they  are  always  equal  to  the 
chances  for  failure. 

"In  the  case  of  this  girl,  Marilla.  An  institution  would  have 
disciplined  her  more  wisely  than  her  mother  had  done.  If  she 
had  been  placed  in  my  care  I  would  have  found  a  home  for  her 
in  one  of  the  good,  clean  boarding  houses  for  girls,  where  they  are 
taught  neatness  of  person  and  a  new  viewpoint  of  life.  I  would 
have  no  trouble  in  interesting  some  philanthropic  friend  with  monev 
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in  her  case  and  in  getting  money  from  such  a  source  to  pay  her 
board  until  she  had  been  fitted  to  pay  it  herself.  As  soon  as  she 
could  pay  it  herself  we  would  let  her  do  so,  for  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  weaken  a  character  by  allowing  it  to  lean  after  it  is 
able  to  walk  alone.  Offer  your  aid  over  the  rough  places ;  then 
encourage  them  to  exercise  their  own  strength.  I  would  have  talked 
with  her,  not  telling  her  what  she  must  do  but  finding  out  what  she 
could  do  best.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization  and  we  all  know 
that  we  do  best  what  we  like  best  to  do.  Then  I  would  have  placed 
her  in  the  Manhattan  Trade  Schools,  where  she  would  be  taught 
to  do  something  well — millinery,  dressmaking,  perhaps,  or  shirt- 
waist making.  It  usually  takes  six  months  to  learn  one  of  these 
trades  thoroughly,  though  some  girls  learn  them  sooner.  And  after 
they  are  prepared-  for  work  the  school  secures  them  a  place  at  a 
living  wage,  say  $9  a  week.  After  a  while  they  may  work  up  to  $15 
a  week  or  more." 

Outatretched  Hand  Versus  Flowing  Eye 

From  this  and  from  her  countless  helpful  deeds  it  is  evident  that 
Alice  Smith  is  not  a  sentimentalist.  She  believes  little  in  tears  and 
much  in  hustle.  Her  emblem  is  not  the  flowing  eye  but  the 
hand  stretched  downward  to  the  helpless.  She  doesn't  sob  with  the 
fallen.  She  raises  them  to  their  feet.  She  does  not  say  "Poor 
thing!"  but  smiles  and  says,  "Let  us  talk  it  over  and  find  out  what 
can  be  done."   Always  she  finds  that  something  can  be  done. 

Fifty  of  every  hundred  she  believes  can  be  saved.  That  is  a 
goodly  percentage.  If  it  were  far  smaller  it  were  worth  the  effort. 
Every  soul,  however  stained  and  warped,  we  have  been  divinely  re- 
minded is  worthy  saving.  The  Christ  was  deeply  concerned  about 
one  that  wandered  while  ninety  and  nine  were  comfortably  housed. 

With  1,500  women  saved  through  her  agency  Miss  Smith  has 
earned  the  right  to  the  serenely  confident  spirit  that  shines  in  her 
eyes,  soul  weather  that  grows  of  strength  and  peace.  She  visits 
homes  whose  mistresses  greet  her  as  a  mother,  or  as  a  most  valued 
friend.  No  one  save  the  mistress  of  the  happy  home,  and  often 
the  master  to  whom  his  wife  has  confided  the  secret,  knows  that  the 
good  wife  and  mother  was  once  one  of  this  distinguished  looking 
woman's  "charges,"  that  the  woman  of  so  rare  distinction,  of  so 
quiet  manner  and  lovely  face,  is  the  "angel  policeman,"  who  bears 
the  torch  of  hope  every  night  from  8  to  3  o'clock  within  Jefferson 
Market's  cold,  gray  walls. 

One  of  these  charges  of  hers  is  today  conspicuous  in  the  social 
and  philanthropic  life  of  New  York.  At  18  she  was  an  inmate  of 
a  reformatory  institution.  When  a  man  of  excellent  character 
and  high  commercial  position  asked  her  to  marry  him  she  took 
him  to  visit  the  institution  and  presented  him  to  the  superintendent. 
Her  after-life  she  determined  should  be  builded  upon  no  shifting 
sands  of  dishonesty. 

Another  of  nearly  equal  position  has  been  a  happy  wife  for  eight 
years.  Nearly  innumerable  are  the  instances  of  girls  who  have 
been  led  back  by  that  strong  yet  tender  hand  into  the  safe  path 
of  the  honest  self-support  and  serious  purpose  that  mean  high 
living. 

Practical  Means  of  Reformation 

By  practical  means  she  has  always  accomplished  these  ref- 
ormations. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  few  boarding  places  for  working  girls 
in  the  metropolis  that  were  without  the  institutional  flavor,  repellent 
to  many  natures.    Now  they  are  semilegion. 

By  impressing  upon  them  the  great  need  of  boarding  houses  where 
girls  can  live  comfortably  for  $3  or  $.4  a  week,  and  where  they  can 
receive  men  callers  in  a  reception  or  sitting  room  instead  of  wander- 
ing the  streets  or  sitting  in  the  parks  with  them,  so  assuring 
reasonable  hours  and  right  conduct,  Miss  Smith  has  induced  persons, 
chiefly  women,  among  them  Miss  Virginia  Potter,  niece  of  the  late 
Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  and  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  wisely  benevolent,  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  building  of  such  boarding  houses,  chief  of 
which  is  Trowmarte  Inn,  and  which  are  gradually  brought  to  the 
point  of  self-support. 

Miss  Smith  believes  that  the  case  of  the  sin  so  largely  represented 
by  the  women  who  stand  before  the  magistrates  in  the  night  court 
is  chiefly  an  economic  one. 

"Girls  can't  live  on  the  $4  or  $5  a  week  so  many  are  paid  in  this 
city,"  she  says  earnestly.  "Figure  it  out  yourself.  Think  what  it 
will  cost  for  board,  for  laundry,  for  clothes,  for  carfare,  for  in- 
cidentals, for  occasional  illness.  Many  of  the  girls  who  try  to  live 
on  such  wage  come  from  the  country.  They  are  amazed,  discour- 
aged. They  meet  a  girl  who  persuades  them  to  try  her  sort  of 
life.  They  become  first  offenders.  We  can  save  them  if  we  cor- 
rect the  condition  that  brought  about  their  fall,  help  to  train  them 
to  greater  efficiency  and  higher  salary.  Cheerless  homes  are  one 
of  the  lesser  causes.    Desertion  of  wives  by  shiftless  or  evil  hus- 


bands is  another.  But  nearly  always  it  is  the  economic  problem 
Solve  that  by  higher  wages  and  good  boarding  houses  at  a  fair  rate, 
and  the  evil  will  be  lessened,  will  almost  disappear." 

It  might  have  surprised  the  gentle  mother  who  bore  her,  and  her 
father,  in  their  simple  home  in  Hornell,  New  York,  had  they  been 
told  that  their  daughter  was  born  a  benefactor  of  human  kind.  She 
herself  was  less  conscious  of  it  than  they.  At  their  death  she  joined 
an  uncle  in  California.  When,  twelve  years  later,  he  died  and  she 
came  to  New  York  it  was  an  energetic  doctor  friend  of  hers,  a  busy 
woman  physician,  who  said,  "Of  course  you  can  earn  a  living  singing 
in  the  church  choirs  and  in  the  concerts  with  that  splendidly  trained 
voice  of  yours,  but  you  were  born  for  something  else.  I  can  see 
it  when  you  teach  a  Sunday  school  class,  hear  it  when  you  talk  at 
rnissionary  meetings.    Go  down  to  the  settlements  and  work." 

From  that  beginning  grew  the  career  of  the  woman  who  has  been 
called  "the  night  court  for  women."  She  is  there  all  night  to 
minister  to  the  wretched  women  waifs.  All  day  she  works  with  or 
for  them.  She  sleeps,  she  smilingly  says,  "now  and  then,  between 
times." 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but  no  case  is  incurable.  That  is 
her  persistent  message.  Flashed  by  the  torchlight  of  the  night  court 
for  women  comes  the  signal  that  no  earthly  condition  is  final  but 
death. 

In  the  Land  of  Huss 

BY  HENRY  M.  HALL 

PRAGUE,  the  quaint  old  "City  of  a  Hundred  Towers,"  is  full 
of  novelty,  delight  and  historic  interest.  No  loyal  descendant 
of  Puritan  ancestors  could  visit  this  land  of  a  great  reforma- 
tion, inaugurated  a  century  before  that  of  Luther,  without  thrills 
of  emotion  and  admiration  for  the  noble  band,  the  regenerated  na- 
tion, that  for  four  centuries  has  struggled  heroically  for  "freedom 
to  worship  God."  Prague  in  1620,  the  memorable  year  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  was  prostrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  league,  overborne  and  crushed  by  the  great  political- 
ecclesiastical  struggle  of  the  thirty  years  war.  But  now,  after  cen- 
turies of  warfare,  Bohemia  and  Prague  have  gradually  arisen 
again  to  a  new  and  progressive  life,  with  a  semblance  of  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

On  the  Sabbath  of  my  stay  in  Prague  I  set  out  early  to  find 
Rev.  Albert  W.  Clark,  the  pioneer  missionary  from  the  United 
States,  sent  by  the  American  Board.  He  began  work  in  Bohemia 
forty  years  ago  in  association  with  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Schauffler,  Dr. 
Bissell  and  their  earnest  Christian  wives.  Amid  tmtold  hardships 
and  opposition  Dr.  Clark  has  "held  the  fort"  in  Prague,  and  by 
dint  of  Yankee  grit  and  Christian  courage  has  won  many  victories 
of  the  cross.  Slowly  but  surely  these  heroic  missionaries  gained 
concessions  from  bigotry  and  civil  intolerance.  Of  all  the  early 
workers.  Dr.  Clark  alone  remains  on  the  field,  aided  recently  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter.  About  thirty  churches  and  seventy- 
five  mission  stations  have  been  established  in  the  old  kingdom,  and 
many  native  pastors  and  workers  have  been  raised  up  for  "the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  Nearly  a  score  of  young  men  have 
been  sent  from  the  country  as  evangelists  and  preachers  to  labor 
for  Christ  among  the  300,000  Bohemian  immigrants  now  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York  and  other  American  cities.  Thus  "precious 
seed"  cast  by  American  Christians  upon  Bohemian  waters  returns 
"after  many  days"  to  bless  the  givers  and  the  land  we  love. 

It  was  a  blessed  privilege  to  attend  on  Sunday  afternoon  one  of 
these  well-instituted  Bohemian  churches,  and  to  listen  to  our  dear 
old  hymns  and  tunes  sung  by  200  devout  Slavic  Christians  in  the 
Czech  tongue,  and  to  hear,  though  the  words  were  unintelligible,  an 
earnest  sermon  from  the  pastor.  One  of  the  deacons  of  the  church, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  was  ten  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  asked  him  why  he  changed,  to  which  he  replied  with  feeling 
(Dr.  Clark  acting  as  interpreter)  that  "before,  all  was  darkness  to 
his  soul,  but  now  all  was  light,  joy  and  intelligence." 

All  the  gospel  now  needs  for  its  rapid  spread  in  Bohemia  is 
"sinews  of  war" — funds  to  erect  places  of  worship  and  to  pay  for 
native  preachers. 

Thith  Paper  Thure  Lithped 

The  queerest  newspaper  ever  printed  in  southern  California  was  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Sawtelle  Sentinel,  which  made  its  appearance 
without  the  letter  "s."  Henry  Schultz,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper,  makes  an  explanation  as  follows : 

"At  the  time  the  Thentinel  wath  about  half  thet  an  evil  diphpothed 
thief  entered  thith  office  and  carried  away  all  our  etheth,  and  for 
thith  reathon  our  thubthcriberth  will  have  to  do  the  very  betht  they 
can  in  reading  thome  of  the  articleth,  which  are  thpelled  in  the 
manner  which  they  may  have  noticed  in  thith  announcement." 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 

Living  Up  to  Our  Petitions 

DEAR  me,  I'm  so  tired !"  sighed  a  reli- 
gious worker  at  eventide  of  a  full 
day.  "Not  a  moment  have  I  had 
to  myself  since  I  started  out  this  morning. 
Somebody  has  wanted  something  of  me,  or 
to  have  me  do  something,  every  blessed  minute 
this  livelong  day  !" 

Here  an  older  worker  spoke  up  quietly  : 
"What   a   blessed    sheaf   of    opportunities ! 
Haven't    you    received    full    answer    to  your 
morning's  prayer?" 

The  first  speaker  stared  a  moment  in  silent 
amazement,  and  then  realization  of  her  true 
mental  and  spiritual  attitude  came  to  her. 
"Lord,  strengthen  me  to  serve  thee  and  mv 
fellows  every  moment  of  this  coming  day!" 
she  had  prayed,  in  the  dawn's  devotion.  And 
twilight  found  her  fretting  because  she  had 
been  granted  swift  and  full  answer  to  her 
prayer. 

So  many  of  us,  quite  unconsciously,  resemble 
the  proverbial  tramp  who  looked  for  work, 
praying  the  while  that  he  might  not  find  it. 
We  do  not  say  to  ourselves  that  we  hope 
our  prayers  for  opportunities  of  loving  service 
may  not  be  answered,  but  too  often,  when  they 
are  answered,  we  feel  a  little  aggrieved,  per- 
haps actually  ill  treated. 

We  dedicate  ourselves,  our  possibilities,  our 
prospects,  even  our  pocketbooks,  to  our  Master, 
then  we  yield  to  irritation,  sometimes  even  to 
bitterness,  because  we  are  taken  at  our  word. 

We  impulsively,  sincerely,  offer  all  we  have 
and  are  to  our  generous  and  loving  Master, 
but  when  it  comes  to  actual  giving  we  shrink 
ficm  really  offering  him  more  than  a  scanty 
tithe. 

We  say — and  believe — that  all  we  possess 
and  enjoy  comes  from  him,  is  truly  his  and 
that  our  most  ardent  desire  is  to  render  it 
b?ck  to  him  in  new  terms  of  whole-hearted 
devotion.  And  then,  when  the  test  comes, 
when  we  are  bereft,  be  it  ever  so  tenderly,  of 
that  which  we  hold  dear,  when  we  are  asked, 
however  gently,  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  him  who  loves  and  gives  all  for  us 
all  with  such  glorious  abandon,  we — well,  at 
least  we  act  as  if  we  never  meant  a  word  of 
what  we  said. 

"What  are  you  smiling  about,  honey?"  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  once  asked  the  dear 
little  girl  who  sat  in  her  class  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

"Oh,"  the  child  smiled  on  sweetly,  "I  am  so 
happy  because  I  remembered  not  to  be  jealous 
before  I  was  quite  so.  You  see,  I  wanted,  most 
awfully,  to  sit  next  to  you  and  read  out  of 
your  Bible  this  morning,  and  I  was  almost  pro- 
voked when  Jennie  got  ahead  of  me.  But 
then  I  remembered  that  I  mustn't  be  selfish. 
Ir  was  an  almost  lost  opportunity,  but  I  caught 
i*-  just  in  time !" 

An  almost  lost  opportunity !  Such  oppor- 
tunities throng  us  all,  daily.  Suppose  we  pray 
that  if  we  lack  strength  and  courage  fully 
and  freely  to  grasp  those  opportunities  for 
which  we  have  prayed  so  ardently,  at  least  we 
may  see  and  improve  them  when  they  are  only 
"almost,"  not  quite,  lost.         Ethel  Colson. 


Not  Buyable 

That  the  little  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana  of 
Russia  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  czar's 
children  is  shown  in  the  following  incident : 

One  day  when  she  was  being  got  ready  to 
go  out  the  governess  went  to  get  her  coat  to 
go  with  them.  When  she  returned,  says  Kel- 
logg Burland  in  "Royal  Romances  of  To-Day," 
the  nurse,  Mary,  was  shaking  Tatiana.  "How 
dare  you  shake  Tatiana  ?"  Miss  Eager  ex- 
claimed. "You  are  paid  to  take  care  of  her — 
not  to  correct  her."  "She  is  paid?"  said 
Tatiana  in  surprise.  "Yes,"  the  governess 
replied,  "she  is  paid  and  I,  also,  am  paid," 
at  which  Tatiana  put  her  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  governess  and  cried.  "You  have  seen 
me  get  my  money  every  month,"  said  the 
governess.  "I  always  thought  it  was  a  present 
to  you,"  the  child  said.  The  governess  then 
explained  that  it  was  necessary  that  she  be 


paid,  as  she  had  no  money  of  her  own  and  that 
her  way  of  earning  money  was  looking  after 
the  royal  children.  The  next  morning  when 
the  governess  awoke,  Tatiana  was  standing  by 
her  bedside  and  she  said,  "May  I  get  into  your 
bed?"  As  the  little  grand  duchess  cuddled 
down  in  the  arms  of  her  governess,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Anyway,  you  are  not  paid  for  this!" 

"God  Loves  You" 

Dr.  Grenfell's  manifold  ministrations  to  the 
fisher  folk  sometimes  include  gentle  help  to 
the  dying.  He  tells  of  one  such  help  in  The 
Boston  Transcript. 

Yesterday,  he  says,  I  sat  by  the  side  of  a 
dying  fisherman.  For  years  his  great,  strong 
frame  and  his  forceful,  unrestrained  spirit 
had  allowed  him  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked, 
for  the  neighbors  all  stood  in  fear  of  him.  But 
now  the  strong  man  lies  a  helpless  wreck, 
gasping  his  life  out. 

A  family  of  small  children,  an  empty  bread 
locker  and  a  sorrowing  woman  complete  the 
setting.  A  few  tins  of  milk,  an  occasional 
pound  of  gunpowder,  to  get  a  fresh  bird,  a  bottle 
or  two  of  medicine,  are  all  the  messages  of  af- 
fection available.  They  can  only  prolong  the 
period  of  waiting  for  an  inevitable  end. 

"What  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  it 
all?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  don't  know,  doctor;  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"But  you  must  have  thought  life  couldn't 
last  forever." 

"I  thought  nothing  could  happen  to  me  for 
a  long  time  yet,"  he  replied. 

"But  now  that  you  know  you  can't  stay 
here  long,  do  you  hope  for  anything  after- 
v/ards  ?" 

"If  I  had  my  time  again,  doctor,  I'd  do  very 
different.    I'd  try  to  do  better." 

"But  you   love  your  children,   don't  you?" 

"If  I  gets  a  bit  o'  clothing  I  always  shares 
ii  equal,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  you  punish  your  children,  don't  you. 
when  they  are  bad  ?" 

"I  ropes  'em  all  when  they're  bad." 

"But  afterwards  you  still  give  them  their 
share  of  everything?" 

"That's  right,"  he  replied. 

"That  means  you  love  the  bad  ones  just  as 
much  as  the  good  ones,  in  spite  of  their 
badness  ?" 

"I  likes  'em  all  alike.  On  times,  I  think 
the  bad  ones  is  the  best,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  any  better 
than  anyone  else,  but  don't  you  think  God, 
our  Father,  loves  his  children  just  as  much 
as  we  love  ours  ?" 

"That's  right,  I  s'pose,  doctor." 

"Then  even  if  no  one  else  really  loves  you 
— God  does.  Don't  you  believe  God  loves 
bad  as  well  as  good  folk?" 

"I  see  it,"  and  a  bright  smile  lit  up  his 
sunken  face. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

Carbolic  acid  or  turpentine  in  the  scrubbing 
water  will  whiten  the  floor  and  kill  any  in- 
sects which  may  have  hidden  in  the  cracks. 

A  thread  raveled  lengthwise  from  material 
which  needs  mending  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  thread,  and  makes  an  almost  invisible  darn. 

When  running  curtains  on  a  rod,  slip  the 
finger  of  an  old  glove  on  the  end  of  the  rod 
to  prevent  the  curtain  from  catching. 

One  housewife  has  turned  her  corn  popper 
into  a  toaster.  The  long  handle  enables  her 
to  stand  back  from  the  heat,  and  the  popper 
holds  nicely  the  small  scraps  of  bread  which 
otherwise  must  go  untoasted. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  wash  the  top  of  the 
milk  bottle  before  using,  as  the  milkman  carries 
the  bottle  by  the  top,  and  his  hands  are  far 
from  germ  proof. 

If  the  lower  drawer  is  removed  from  dress- 
ers, wardrobes,  etc.,  before  the  sweeping  is 
done,  dust  lurking  in  dark  corners  is  both  more 
visible  and  easily  accessible. 

If  the  hems  are  only  basted  in  the  bottoms 
of  net  curtains,  they  can  later  be  more  easily 


n  UbouQbt  for  tbe  meeft 

Stevenson  speaks  of  "the  great  task  of  happi- 
ness." But  happiness  is  not  a  task.  It  is  not 
even  an  occupation.  It  is  a  quality  of  life. 
Happiness  depends  on  helpfulness.  That's  the 
reason  joy  is  social.  Helpfulness  keeps  hap- 
piness because  it  adds  to  the  area  of  affection. 
People  are  not  happy  when,  they  seek  after  hap- 
piness. They  become  steeped  in  happiness 
when  they  undertake  to  promote  the  joy  of 
others. — Walter  Williams. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

BORDERLAND 
There  is  a  mystic  borderland  that  lies 
Just  past  the   limit   of   our  work-day  world. 
And  it  is  peopled  with  the  friends  we  met 
And  loved  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day, 
And  parted  from  with  aching  hearts,  yet  knew 
That  through  the  distance  we  must  lose  the  hold 
Ot  hand  with  hand,  and  only  clasp  the  thread 
of  memory. 

But  still  so  close  we  feel  this  land, 
So  sure  we  are  that  these  same  hearts  are  true. 
That  when  in  wakin.g  dreams  there  comes  a 
call 

That  sets  the  thread  of  memory  aglow, 
We  know  that  just  by  stretching  out  the  hand 
In  written  word  of  love,  or  book,  or  flower. 
The  waiting  hand  will  clasp  our  own  once 
more. 

Across  the  silenqe.  in  the  same  old  way. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


adjusted  if  the  curtains  stretch  and  sag  than 
if  stitched.  Permanent  hems  can  be  stitched 
in  later. 

When  Ignorance  Is  Bliss 

A  writer  in  Outing,  descanting  on  some  of 
the  tenderfoot's  experiences  in  Jamaica,  comes 
at  length  to  the  food  problem — as  he  and  his 
party   faced   it  there. 

Before  starting  on  the  expedition,  he  says, 
we  had  read  about  bread  fruit  and  yams  and 
plantains  and  custard  apples  and  such  like 
until  our  mouths  watered  and  our  imaginations 
were  fired  with  roseate  anticipations  of  gas- 
tronomic adventures  with  strange  products  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

Therefore  it  seemed  almost  like  a  personal 
affront  to  have  the  plantain,  of  which  those 
who  write  about  the  tropics  talk  so  familiarly, 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  an 
overgrown  species  of  banana.  And  the  yam 
was  not  a  sweet  potato  at  all,  though  so  far 
as  taste  is  concerned  it  might  pass  muster  for 
a  novice's  first  attempt  to  produce  a  sweet 
potato. 

Bread  fruit,  so  suggestive  of  romantic  isles 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  was  found  in  its 
natural  state  to  resemble  nothing  remotely  sug- 
gestive of  bread,  but  rather  an  enormous  green 
osage  orange.  Boiled  it  looked  and  tasted 
at  the  first  encounter  like — well,  about  like  de- 
natured putty  might  be  expected  to  look  and 
taste. 

One  dish  that  came  measurably  near  to  fill- 
ing the  specifications  was  a  combination  of 
salt  fish  and  akee — the  great  Jamaica  Sunday 
breakfast  dish.  The  akee,  which  grows  on 
showy  trees,  is  two-fifths  gorgeous  red  pod, 
two-fifths  shiny  black  seeds  and  one-fifth  meat 
which,  when  stewed  with  the  fish,  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  scrambled  eggs.  We  are  fam.iliar 
with  scrambled  eggs  and  with  salt  mackerel ; 
and  the  combination,  while  novel,  was  not 
revolutionary. 

For  days  we  wrestled  with  strange  bills  of 
fare,  enduring  the  pangs  of  martyrdom  that 
we  might  have  something  to  brag  about  when 
we  got  home.  But  not  until  they  fed  us  on 
baked  bananas  with  cocoanut  cream  did  we 
begin  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  tropical 
cuisine.  Then,  after  a  taste  of  "pimento 
dram,"  a  spicy  nectar  made  from  ripe  pimento 
berries,  all  was  forgiven,  and  we  ceased  trying 
to  reconcile  the  guide  book  with  the  victuals 
as  they  were. 
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The  Walking  Stone 


8Y  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


IT    LOOKED    like    a  weather- 
worn,   rounded    stone  about 
the  size  of  a  butter  dish,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  dirt,  lying  in 
the  grass.    In  color  it  was  a  dusty 
brown,   blotched   here   and  there 
with    dull    orange    yellow,    as  if 
lichen  had  tried  to  grow  there, 
but  found  the  soil  too  poor,  and,  dying,  had 
turned   yellow.     And,   like   a   stone   that  has 
been  used  to  mark  a  boundary,  it  had  carved 
on  it  some  letters  and  figures. 

But  can  a  stone  move?  Surely  this  object 
did.  True,  it  lay  on  a  hillside,  and  you  might 
have  thought  that  something  had  started  it 
10  rolling.  But  the  hillside  was  not  steep. 
More  than  that,  the  stone  did  not  roll — it 
nioved  along  on  the  same  side  on  which  it 
Lny,  just  as  if  it  were  dragged  along  with  a 
string.  The  meadow  lark  that  had  alighted 
close  beside  it,  and  was  wagging  his  tail  before 
beginning  a  song,  looked  again  to  be  sure  that 
his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him,  and  with  a 
terrified  "Sprake  !  Sprake  !"  fled  wildly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  meadow. 

If  you  had  been  there  to  watch  and  had 
Icoked  on  from  a  little  distance,  quietly  and 
without  motion,  you  might  have  seen  a  queer 
little  head,  with  the  keenest  of  red  eyes,  watch- 
ing from  under  the  front  edge  of  this  moving 
object.  And  down  in  the  grass  beneath  you 
might  have  had  a  glimpse  of  four  feet  plodding 
steadily  but  warily  along. 

But  if  you  went  too  near,  or  made  a  move- 
ment that  was  noticed  by  those  fiery  little  red 
eyes,  you  would  have  seen  no  more  head,  no 
more  feet,  and  there  would  have  been  no  more 
walking  for  a  while.  You  might  have  heard  a 
hiss,  like  that  of  a  snake  or  a  goose,  but  head 
and  feet  would  have  disappeared  like  magic, 
and  if  you  picked  up  the  strange  object  it 
would  still  have  looked  very  like  a  rounded, 
flattened  stone. 

Nothing  happened  to  alarm  the  little  pil- 
grim, and  he  kept  steadily  on  down  the  hill 
as  if  he  had  something  definite  to  do.  Down 
the  dry  and  dusty  hillside  into  the  gloom 
and  cool  of  the  woodland  he  traveled  at  the 
same  slow,  steady  pace,  turning  neither  to  right 
nor  left.  And  presently  he  drew  near  to  the 
old  hollow  oak  stump  in  which  dwelt  Tan  and 
Teckle.  Of  course  they  saw  him.  Few  things 
passed  that  way  that  they  were  not  aware  of. 
But  they  watched  in  silent  wonder,  for  this 
was  another  new  neighbor. 

First  of  all  they  wondered  whether  he  were 
a  meat  eater.  They  soon  found  that  he  ate 
insects  at  least,  for  they  plainly  saw  him  dart 
forth  his  head  and  long,  slender  neck,  and  seize 
a  slug  that  was  crawling  on  the  grass.  And 
presently  they  saw  him  eating  a  green  leaf. 
An  earthworm  that  had  crawled  from  its  bur- 
row was  snatched  up,  too,  and  swallowed. 

Dusk  fell  as  they  watched,  and  the  bat 
came  scrambling  out  of  the  stump  for  his 
nightly  flight. 

"Box  turtle,"  he  said,  shortly,  when  they 
pointed  out  the  stranger.  "No,  he  won't  try 
to  hurt  you." 

The  bat  seemed  in  an  ill  temper  that  even- 
ing, and  flapped  away  without  explaining  any 
further.  But  they  were  to  learn  more,  merely 
by  keeping  quiet  and  watching,  which  they  had 
found  a  very  good  way  to  learn. 

With  the  twilight  came  also  Striped  Face, 
the  raccoon  that  had  run  away  from  the  three 
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boys  of  the  Bradley  farm, 
and  now  lived  in  the  hol- 
low box  elder  tree  near  by. 
When  the  sun  went  down 
he  climbed  up  out  of  the 
hole  where  he  had  slept  all 
day,  and  sat  for  a  while 
in  the  fork  of  the  tree, 
watching  and  listening. 
He  spied  the  queer  object 
coming  across  the  wood- 
land, and  to  him,  also,  it 
looked  like  a  stone.  Even 
if  he  had  not  been  hungry 
Striped  Face  would  have 
been  curious  to  know  what 
it  was.  But  he  was  both 
hungry  and  curious,  so  he 
made  haste  to  scramble 
down  the  tree.  He  crept 
quietly  upon  the  little  stranger,  and  was  quite 
near  before  he  was  seen.  He  made  a  quick 
rush  to  seize  his  prey,  expecting  that  this 
strange  animal  would  either  fight  or  run. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise,  it  did  neither.  As 
he  seized  it  he  heard  a  defiant  hiss,  but  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  had  killed  more  than  one 
goose,  and  they  always  hissed  when  alarmed. 
Striped  Face  was  still  more  surprised  that  his 
teeth  did  not  sink  into  soft  flesh  as  he  had 
expected.  They  felt  as  if  he  had  really  seized 
a  stone  instead  of  some  animal  fit  to  eat. 
He  gave  it  one  good,  hard  bite,  and  laid  it 
down  on  the  grass  to  have  a  look  at  it. 

The  turtle  lay  as  if  dead.  Striped  Face 
looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  He  had  never 
known  anything  like  this.  Well,  if  its  back 
were  hard,  perhaps  its  head,  or  at  any  rate  its 
legs,  might  be  good  eating.  And  it  had  both, 
for  he  had  seen  them.  But  where  were  they? 
Not  a  trace  of  head,  or  leg,  or  even  tail  could 
he  find.  They  had  disappeared  entirely.  All 
he  could  see  was  a  rounded,  flattened  object, 
which  looked  like  a  stone,  and  which  might  as 
well  have  been  a  stone  for  all  he  could  get 
to  eat  from  it. 

Cautiously  Striped  Face  poked  one  paw 
under  the  edge  of  the  turtle's  shell  and  with 
a  sudden  flip  turned  him  on  his  back  and 
seized  him  again  with  his  teeth.  He  had  no 
better  success  than  before.  The  turtle  was 
flattened  on  the  under  side,  and  the  light  brown 
color  there  was  irregularly  blotched  with  pale 
yellow  as  if  it  had  lain  on  the  grass  in  one 
spot  for  a  long  time  and  had  taken  part  of 
its  color  from  the  bleached  grass.  But  it  was 
just  as  hard  beneath  as  above,  and  Striped 
Face's  teeth  made  no  more  impression. 

The  raccoon  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  laid 
the  turtle  down  and  walked  around  it  at  a 
little  distance,  watching  it  narrowly.  Then 
he  went  close  and  poked  it  gently  with  one 
paw.  Nothing  happened.  He  drew  nearer  and 
poked  it  about  with  both  paws.  He  pushed, 
and  poked,  and  pried,  and  scratched,  and 
turned  it  over  and  over  and  around  and  around, 
but  he  never  could  find  the  legs  and  head 
which  he  knew  had  been  there. 

Then  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  Striped  Face. 
He  would  gnaw  this  thing  open.  He  took  it 
up  in  his  fore  paws  just  as  a  child  would  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  began  to  work 
on  the  edge  of  it  with  his  keen  teeth.  He 
succeeded  in  making  some  scratches  on  the 
tough  shell,  but  that  was  all.  He  worked  hard, 
for  he  knew  by  the  smell,  and  by  having  seen 
it  walk,  that  there  was  some  living  animal  in- 
side, and  who  knew  but  it  was  as  good  to  eat 
as  chicken,  or  goose? 

His  work  was  all  in  vain.  He  was  making 
no  impression  on  the  hard  shell,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  laid  the  turtle  down  in  the  grass  where 
he  had  found  it,  and  walked  away  very  much 
disgusted.  He  went  straight  to  the  creek  and 
began  searching  in  the  grass  along  the  bank 
for  frogs. 

The  box  turtle  had  used  its  one  and  only 
(Continued  on  page  (5j) 
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THE  WIGGLY  PEOPLE 

When  nurse  has  snuffed  the  candle  wick 

And  tucked  my  covers  tight. 
She  draws  the  curtains,  tiptoes  out, 

And  leaves  me  for  the  night. 
Then,  cuddling  over  on  my  side 

Before  I  fall  asleep, 
I  watch  the  open  fire,  where 

The  Wiggly  People  keep ! 

At  first  they're  shy — maybe  because 

They  know  I'm  waiting  here. 
(They  never  come  till  it  is  dark, 

Those  Wiggly  People  queer)  ; 
But  soon  a  firebrand  snaps — oh,  then 

It  is  the  greatest  fun 
To  see  them  scamper  into  sight 

And  leap  and  dance  and  run ! 

They  wave  to  me;  they  bow  and  scrape; 

They  play  their  nightly  games. 
These  slender,  twisting,  shadowy  things 

That  live  within  the  flames  ! 
But  all  too  soon  I'm  fast  asleep, 

So  that  I  do  not  know 
How  long  they  stay  each  night,  or  where 

The  Wiggly  People  go  !  _Lippincott's. 

Some  Canadian  Pests 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  writer  and  organizer 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  United  States,  doesn't 
like  mosquitoes  any  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 
Indeed,  when  he  was  in  the  northern  lake 
region  in  Canada  he  found  them  a  terror  to  man 
and  beast,  a  scourge  to  the  country.  Mere 
adjectives,  he  declares  in  "The  Arctic  Prairies," 
could  not  convey  any  idea  of  their  terrors. 
They  flock  and  fly  to  the  big  moving  creatures 
they  see  and  smell,  and  a  hand  held  up  for 
five  seconds  only  often  showed  from  100  to 
125  long-billed  mosquitoes  boring  away  into 
the  flesh.  During  the  day  Mr.  Seton  wore  a 
net  and  gloves  as  protection,  and  at  night  slept 
under  a  mosquito  tent. 

Many  animals  are  immune  to  the  onslaught 
of  the  pests.  Frogs  are  among  the  happy  ones. 
One  day  early  in  June,  says  Mr.  Seton,  I  took 
a  wood  frog  in  my  hand.  The  mosquitoes 
swarmed  about.  In  a  few  seconds  thirty  were 
on  my  hand  digging  away ;  ten  were  on  my 
forefinger,  eight  on  my  thumb ;  between  these 
was  the  frog,  a  creature  with  many  resem- 
blances to  man — red  blood,  a  smooth,  naked, 
soft  skin,  etc. — and  yet  not  a  mosquito  attacked 
it.  Scores  had  bled  my  hand  before  one 
alighted  on  the  frog,  and  It  leaped  off  again 
as  though  the  creature  were  red  hot.  The 
experiment  repeated  with  another  frog  gave  the 
same  result.  Why  ?  It  can  hardly  be  because 
the  frog  is  cold-blooded,  for  many  birds  also 
seem  to  be  immune,  and  their  blood  is  warmer 
than  man's. 

Next,  I  took  a  live  frog  and  rubbed  it  on 
my  hand  over  an  area  marked  out  with  a  lead 
pencil ;  at  first  the  place  was  wet,  but  in  a  few- 
seconds  dry  and  rather  shiny.  I  held  up  my 
hand  till  fifty  mosquistoes  had  alighted  on  it 
and  begun  to  bore;  of  these,  four  alighted  on 
the  froggy  place,  three  at  once  tumbled  off  in 
haste,  but  one,  number  thirty-two,  did  sting 
me  there.  I  put  my  tongue  to  the  frog's  back  ; 
it  was  slightly  bitter,  which  was  not  apparently 
to  the  miosquitoes'  liking. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  mosquito  are 
numerous ;  most  small  birds  prey  on  them ; 
dragon  flies  also,  and  the  latter  alone  inspire 
fear  in  the  pests.  When  a  dragon  fly  comes 
buzzing  about  one's  head  the  mosquitoes  move 
away  to  the  other  side,  but  it  makes  no  con- 
siderable difference. 

On  Buffalo  river  I  saw  a  boatman  or  water 
spider  seize  and  devour  a  mosquito  that  fell 
within  reach.  But  the  only  creature  that  af- 
fects the  whole  mosquito  nation  is  apparently 
a  small  red  parasite.  It  appears  in  red  lumps 
on  the  bill  and  various  parts  of  the  stinger's 
body,  and  the  victim  becomes  very  sluggish.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  fungus,  and  is  deadly  to  the 
mosquito. 

And  Why  Not? 

The  teacher  had  been  reading  to  the  class 
about  the  great  forests  of  America.  "And  now, 
boys,"  she  announced  afterwards,  "which  one 
of  you  can  tell  me  the  pine  that  has  the  longest 
and  sharpest  needles?" 

Up  went  a  hand  in  the  front  row. 

"Well,  Tommy?" 

"The  porcupine,  ma'am." 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  January  21,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  2:1-20.  Golden  Text,  Luke 
2:11  :  For  there  is  born  to  you  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord. 

Augustus  Caesar,  lord  of  the  Roman  world, 
issued  an  edict.  A  Galilean  peasant,  with  his 
wife  about  to  become  a  mother,  obeyed  the 
edict,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  born  in  Bethlehem.  At  the  hour  of 
this  birth  the  Christian  era  began. 

Note  the  contrasts  presented  by  Luke.  The 
lord  of  the  world  in  Rome  on  a  throne;  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  in  Bethlehem  in  a  manger. 
The  littleness  of  the  emperor;  dead  before 
the  middle  of  the  century;  today  only  a  name. 
The  greatness  of  the  Christ ;  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  power  of  God ;  today  the  most 
potent  force  of  the  ages.  The  emperor's  pro- 
vision that  a  Syrian  subject  should  pay  his 
tax  to  Rome ;  God's  provision  that  David's 
promised  son  should  be  born  in  David's  town. 
Augustus  providing  a  revenue ;  God  providing  a 
Redeemer. 

Lesson  Divides  Itself  Into  Eight  Working 
Topics 

1.  The  Sovereign.  Verses  1-2 — -Augustus 
Caesar,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

2.  The  Subjects.  Verses  3-4 — Joseph  and 
Mary  of  Nazareth,  a  poor  carpenter  and  his 
wife. 

3.  The  Saviour.  Verses  5-7 — The  infant 
Redeemer,  son  of  Joseph,  son  of  David,  Son 
of  God.  "We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
Son  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

4.  The  Shepherds.  Verse  8 — Judean  hills;  a 
winter  night ;  first  seekers  of  the  Saviour ;  first 
souls  saved  in  the  new  epoch. 

5.  The  Sign.  Verses  9-12 — Sign  spoken  by 
an  angel.  Sign  that  the  seekers  must  find  for 
themselves  ;  a  babe,  swathing  bands,  a  manger. 

6.  The  Song.  Verses  13-14 — Melody  sung 
by  angels.  Its  theme,  God's  glory  and  man's 
peace.  Its  strains  heard  by  shepherd  ears  alone. 
Its  words  have  gone  ringing  through  each  suc- 
ceeding age,  and  will  through  ages  yet  to  come. 

7.  The  Sight.  Verses  15-16 — Obedient  shep- 
herds went  to  Bethlehem  and  found  the  sign 
true.  They  saw  what  they  went  to  see,  the 
Baby,  the  mother,  the  manger.  Yes,  they  saw 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Blessed  are  they 
who  seeking  the  Saviour  behold  him  face  to 
face. 

8.  The  Spread  of  the  Story.  Verses  17-20 — 
They  could  not  keep  it.  First  missionaries  of 
the  Christ,  those  shepherds.  The  hearers  won- 
dered, but  whether  they  believed  we  know 
not.  Mary  went  beyond  the  shepherds.  She 
pondered.  Hers  was  the  first  heart  to  think  long 
and  often  over  the  great  salvation,  whose  head 
was  her  own  son. 

Augustus  Caesar  and  Isaiah  Each  Have  Part 
in  Fixing  Birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem 

The  race  began  in  one  man,  Adam.  The 
saved  race  began  in  a  little  child.  Adam  has 
many  children.    Will  the  Christ  have  as  many  ? 

How  far  apart  in  time  were  Augustus  Csesar 
and  Isaiah  ;  yet  each  had  part  in  fixing  the  birth 
of  Christ  at  Bethlehem — one  by  prophecy,  the 
other  by  edict. 

Joseph  was  poor,  probably  very  poor,  but  he 
went  sixty  miles  in  the  winter  under  difficult 
conditions  to  pay  his  tax.  The  birth  of  Jesus 
was  not  an  accident  resulting  from  that  weary 
journey.  God  has  no  accidents  in  his  move- 
ments among  men.  God  makes  no  false  moves. 
He  moved  Augustus.  Augustus  moved  Joseph, 
and  through  that  birth  in  Bethlehem  he  moved 
the  world. 

"Watching  their  flocks."  At  their  accus- 
tomed task,  and  faithful  to  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  these  shepherds.  To  them  God  comes. 
So  yet  he  comes  to  men.  He  seems  to  call 
idle  men  to  great  work  for  him  seldom,  if 
ever.   The  sight  of  the  angel  made  these  simple- 


The  Birth  of  Jesus 

minded  men  sore  afraid.  No  wonder.  We 
would  today  be  filled  with  fear  should  divine 
light  flash  on  us  suddenly. 

A  child  on  that  night  divine  was  God's  sign 
of  a  present  Christ.  Children  are  today  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Could  all  the  children  of 
America  today  become  imbued  with  the  Christ 
spirit,  and  made  real  partakers  of  his  salva- 
tion, the  kingdom  of  God  would  come  before 
the  century  ends. 

"Glory  to  God"  was  the  greatest  note  in  the 
fingelic  song.  The  real  "glory  song"  will  ever 
be  that  which   forgets  self  and  exalts  God. 

The  shepherds  set  the  world  the  great  ex- 
ample of  all  ages.  "Let  us  go  and  see,"  they 
said.  They  had  been  confronted  by  the  super- 
natural and  believed. 

God  Often  Chooses  Weak  Things  of  This 
World  for  His  Great  Purposes 

How  often  God  chooses  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  for  his  great  purposes.  He  chose  a 
baby  afloat  on  the  Nile  to  be  the  greatest  man 
of  all  ages.  He  chose  uncultured  shepherds 
to  be  the  first  proclaimers  of  the  new  gospel  of 
peace.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  or  underrate 
yourself  because  you  are  humble. 

The  shepherds  found  Jesus  because  they 
went  where  he  was.  Multitudes  there  are 
today  who  fail  to  find  him  because  they  go 
where  he  is  not. 

There  was  not  a  skeptic  among  those  shep- 
herds. They  went  to  see,  and  they  saw  what 
they  expected  to  see.  Are  you  as  simple  and 
sincere  in  your  faith? 

They  went  the  moment  they  heard.  Multi- 
tudes there  are  who  have  heard  the  story  of 
Jesus,  and  have  not  yet  taken  one  step  toward 
him. 

When  they  had  seen  they  told  the  story  far 
and  wide.    There  is  our  example. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Advent  of  salvation  revealed  to  the 
humble.  Jesus  died  for  sin.  God's  good- 
ness is  God's  glory. 

One  day  last  summer  all  London  was  astir. 
Her  6,000,000  inhabitants  has  become  possibly 
10,000,000,  and  life  seemed  to  struggle  with  its 
own  affluence  in  her  closely  packed  streets. 
Churches,  palaces,  parliament  house  were  draped 
in  rainbow  hues,  and  from  the  tower  to  far 
away  Hampton  court  the  earth  trembled  with 
the  marching  of  battalions,  the  sweep  of  horse- 
men and  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  king  was 
coming  to  his  throne.  But  the  advent  of  him 
who  was  and  is  King  of  kings  was  marked  by 
auguries  which,  however  startling  in  themselves, 
were  faint  foreshadowings  of  the  new  world 
about  to  issue. 

When  George  V.  came  unto  his  own  on  that 
coronation  day  his  coach  passed  through  long 
lines  of  troops  brought  from  every  quarter  of 
his  world-empire.  The  guards  of  Buckingham 
palace  were  there,  the  sikhs  from  India,  the 
colonials  from  Canada  and  black  giants  from 
the  Sudan.  In  the  mission  of  the  Messiah 
heaven  and  earth  had,  if  not  an  equal  concern, 
a  common  gladness.  Celestial  courts  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  fete  which  inaugu- 
rated the  mission  of  redemption.  It  was  fitting 
that  he  who  was  to  walk  the  wave  and  still  the 
storm  should  at  his  birth  show  his  sovereignty 
of  all  worlds. 

Christ  Revealed  to  the  Humble,  Not  to 
the  Proud 

Verse  8 — Herod  was  possibly  asleep  in  a 
drunken  stupor  that  night,  and  yet  it  was  first 
to  Herod  that  the  wise  men  from  the  Far 
East  went.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  any- 
thing so  deeply,  so  happily  affecting  the  future 
of  his  realm  would  be  known  to  him  in  all  its 
details  (Matt.  2:1-2).  But  Herod,  while  as  ap- 
prehensive as  Pharaoh  (Ex.  7:10-13),  was  as 


blind.  The  angels  showed  themselves  to  the 
shepherds  because  humble  souls  are  receptive 
sculs  (Matt.  1 1  :25). 

Verse  9 — Nothing  terrifies  man  like  the  glory 
of  God.  It  is  not  from  the  blackness  of  hell 
that  the  soul  recoils  but  from  the  brightness 
of  heaven  (Is.  6:1-5).  In  the  midst  of  such 
ineffable  glory  the  prophet  or  the  shepherd  feels 
alike  his  sin.  The  wedding  guest  who  thinks 
to  "force  his  way"  in  his  soiled  garments  finds 
his  voice  gone  when  he  attempts  to  defend  his 
insolence  (Matt.  22:11-12). 

Verse  10 — But  in  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
there  is  naught  to  exile  the  heart  that  loves 
God.  The  advent  of  Jesus  is  not  in  judgment 
but  in  mercy  (John  12:46-47).  Men  have 
perverted  his  message  and  clothed  it  with  unscrip- 
tural  terrors,  but  it  should  be  a  font  of  joy. 
Moreover,  we  should  note  how  in  the  angel's 
annunciation  the  worldwide  mission  of  our  Lord 
is  proclaimed.  Some  critics  have  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  Jesus  came  simply  as  "a  reformer 
of  Judaism,"  and  that  only  when  disappointed 
in  this  did  his  disciples  shrewdly  convert  it  into 
an  international  code.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
written  word  is  all  against  such  perversions. 
The  mission  of  Jesus  was  worldwide  in  the  song 
at  his  birth  as  in  the  farewell  spoken  after  his 
resurrection  (Luke  24:44-47). 

Christ  Before  All  Else  a  Saviour 
from  Sin 

Verse  11 — The  manner  of  our  Lord's  preach- 
ing awed  even  a  rude  soldiery  into  disobedience 
of  orders  (John  7:44-46).  But  the  message 
was  worthy  of  the  bearing.  Had  Jesus  simply 
come  to  cure  our  bodily  aches  and  pains,  or  to 
secure  to  every  man  a  better  house  and  a  more 
generous  table,  we  might  well  have  spared  any 
supernatural  features  from  his  career.  But  his 
supreme  message  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Everything  else  was  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  this  (Matt.  9:1-6).  He  was  a 
Teacher,  but  he  was  not  so  announced.  He  was 
a  Healer,  but  the  angel  did  not  speak  of  this. 
He  raised  the  dead,  but  it  is  passed  by  in 
silence.  When  his  first  and  most  distin- 
guishing title  is  to  be  given  he  is  heralded  as 
the  Saviour,  one  who,  as  his  forerunner  said, 
should  take  away  not  the  poverty,  not  the  pain, 
but  "the  sins  of  the  world,"  which  lie  behind 
all  our  other  ills  (John  i  :29).  It  is  this  which 
he  himself  proclaimed  (Matt.  26:28),  and  it 
was  this  which  formed  the  theme  of  Peter's 
first,  his  Pentecostal,  sermon  (Acts  2:38).  It 
was  this  Christ  whom  Paul  preached  (Rom. 
1:16;  I.  Cor.  1:17-18),  and  whom  John  loved 
(I.  John  2:1-2).  Whoever  denies,  then,  the 
reality  of  sin  denies  the  whole  mission  of  our 
Lord  and  robs  the  Christmas  carol  of  its  dis- 
tinctive note. 

Verse  12 — Happily  for  us  the  successive  wars 
to  which  Palestine  was  exposed  wiped  out  every 
edifice  which  stood  in  our  Saviour's  day.  Man 
is  too  prone  to  worship  the  visible  to  be  trusted 
with  relics  of  our  Redeemer's  birth  or  death, 
trusted  to  preserve  the  swaddling  cloths,  the 
manger  and  the  stable  without  danger  of 
idolatry. 

Jesus  Reveals  Glory  of  Father  in  Self- 
Sacrifice  and  Forgiveness 

Verses  13-14 — But  if  these  material  mementos 
are  gone  the  song  of  the  angels  remains  to  us. 
It  was  a  song  of  glory  and  peace  and  good  will. 

It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  rescue  lost  souls. 
When  the  great  German  statesman  Bismarck 
had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  and  the 
acme  of  all  nonimperial  power,  a  banquet  was 
to  be  given  him,  at  which  he  would  be  hailed 
as  the  creator  of  a  new  empire,  the  arbiter  of 
Europe  and  the  triumphant  soldier  of  fifty  hard 
fought  fields.  He  had  received  jeweled  stars, 
crosses,  coronets  from  almost  every  state  on 
the  Continent.  But  when  his  valet  would  lay 
out  the  decorations  he  was  to  wear  at  this 
function  of  recognition  he  had  all  else  put  by 
that  he  might  wear  only  the  bronze  medal 
he  had  received  as  a  boy  for  saving  the  life  of 
an  imperiled  companion.  Jesus  revealed  to  us 
the  glory  of  the  Father  not  in  self-seeking  but 
in  self-sacrifice,  not  in  penalties  inflicted,  how- 
ever just,  but  forgiveness,  however  little  de- 
served. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  January  14, 1912 

Topic — The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. — Matt. 
3 

This  verse  is  part  of  one  of  the  sermons  of 
Jchn  the  Baptist.  Here  is  plainly  stated  the 
relation  of  John  himself  to  the  new  epoch 
v/hich  he  was  declaring  was  near.  John  made 
no  claim  for  himself.  He  seems  entirely  to 
have  silenced  the  voice  of  ambition,  if  it  ever 
sounded  in  his  soul.  "I  am  only  preparing 
you  by  repentance  for  the  coming  of  Him 
who  will  bring  in  the  day  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  coming  Man  was  to  baptize  "in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  in  fire."  The  purpose  of  Christ, 
in  this  large  view,  was  to  put  human  life 
under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
purpose  was  very  plainly  declared  by  Christ 
himself.  The  record  is  in  the  chapters  of 
John's  gospel  beginning  with  the  fourteenth. 
The  first  great  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was 
made  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  "when 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come."  That 
was  also  the  first  appearance  of  the  "tongue 
of  fire." 

Of  course  this  was  only  a  symbol.  It  oc- 
curred at  least  once  more  in  the  story  of  the 
Acts,  but  since  the  apostolic  age  has  not  been 
seen.  But  Spirit-filled  men  have  been  known, 
and  their  influence  has  mightily  shaken  the 
world.  To  feel  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  a 
man's  life  is  better  than  to  see  a  tongue  of  fire 
burning  on  his  head. 

The  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  announced 
by  John  the  Baptist  came  as  the  act  of  Christ. 
That  Holy  Spirit  could  not  come  until  after 
Christ  had  '.'gone  away."  "It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  go, 
I  will  send  him  unto  you"  (John  16:7).  Christ 
sent  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  therefore  the 
personal  representative  of  Christ  forever  in 
the  world. 


The  Holy  Spirit  came  because  of  the  prayer 
of  Christ.  Jesus  left  no  more  comforting  word 
than  that  in  John  14:16.  "And  I  will  pi^iy  the 
Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  be  with  you  forever  [v.  17], 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth."  There  could  have 
been  no  greater  gift  to  an  individual,  or  to  a 
church.  What  do  you  want  most,  as  the  days 
of  the  new  year  are  coming  to  you?  For  what 
should  we  all  pray  ?  The  crying  need  of  the 
world  today  is  truth.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
falsehood  abroad  in  every  nation.  Politicians, 
financiers,  managers  of  great  industries,  seem 
to  have  forgotten  how  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
church  is  in  unrest  because  of  uncertainty  as 
to  her  ability  to  depend  on  the  word  of  men. 
To  profess  truth  and  to  live  falsehood  spells 
ruin  to  character.   

The  Holy  Spirit  will  banish  spiritual  gloom 
and  bring  peace. 

"My  heart  that  was  heavy  and  sad 
Was  made  to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
And  peace  without  measure  I  had 
When  the  Comforter  came." 

Many  of  us  have  proved  that  sentiment  true. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  perfectly  reveal  Christ 
(John  16:14).  He  will  guide  into  all  the  truth 
and  leave  nothing  unknown  that  a  Christian 
heart  should  know  (John  16:13).  He  shall 
fulfill  a  definite  mission  to  the  world  and  con- 
vict  it   of   sin,   righteousness    and  judgment. 

The  word  "spirit"  means  "breath."  As  blows 
the  wind,  so  comes  the  spirit,  was  the  thought 
Jesus  gave  to  Nicodemus.  As  the  body  without 
the  breath  is  dead,  so  is  a  soul  without  the 
spirit.  It  would  be  proper  to  call  spirit  "soul- 
breath."  The  record  in  Genesis  is  that  God 
breathed  into  man  and  he  became  a  living  soul. 
So  it  is  clear  that  as  Christ  is  the  Spirit- 
giver,  Christ  is  himself  the  life  of  men.  "He 
shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  said  John 
the  Baptist ;  that  is,  shall  infuse  you  with  life. 


The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  the  giving  of 
life.  In  such  light  look  anew  at  the  words 
of  Jesus,  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
life."  _ 

This  life  is  in  the  world  today.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  three  places  in  the  world  at  the 
present  hour.  He  is  in  the  human  heart  mak- 
ing it  his  home.  "If  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and 
will  sup  with  him."  He  is  knocking  at  the 
door  seeking  entrance ;  at  some  hearts  he  has 
stood  for  many  a  day.  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock."  He  is  turning  away  from 
some  hearts,  grieved  never  to  return.  For 
fear  of  this  Paul  pleaded  "Grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God."  — 

The  subject  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  the  need  of  the  world.  We  want — oh,  how 
much  we  want ! — the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Let  us  pray  for  it.  Let  us  sing  for  it. 
"Send  the  old-time  fire  upon  us.  Lord,  and  burn 
up  all  the  dross." 

Failure  Intimation  of  Achievement 

The  desire  to  begin  over  again  is  one  of 
those  longings  so  common  and  universal  that 
we  may  say  it  is  a  native  instinct  .  .  .  that 
we  have  failed,  and  failed  again  and  again, 
need  not  intimidate  us  for  a  new  trial.  Aspira- 
tions, imperfections  and  failures  are  intima- 
tions of  future  achievements.  Defeats  foretell 
future  success.  The  sin  to  be  dreaded  is  the 
unlit  lamp  and  ungirt  loin.  Our  light  must  be 
burning,  however  dimly,  and  we  must  keep  on 
the  right  road,  however  often  we  stumble  on 
the  way. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  true  that 
there  is  not  something  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
something  to  be  suffered.  Let  us  sit  down 
before  the  Lord  and  count  our  resources,  and 
see  what  we  are  not  fit  for,  and  give  up  wish- 
ing for  it.  Let  us  decide  honestly  what  we 
can  do,  and  then  do  it  with  all  our  might. — 
Amelia  E.  Barr. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


January  21,  19>2 

AIMS  THAT  COUNT 

Topic — Worth-while  ambitions.    John  17:20-24; 
Romans  8:18-21. 

Not  too  much,  but  too  little,  ambition  is  what 
ails  our  time.  People  are  not  ambitious  enough, 
or  for  the  right  things.  Our  troubled  day  sorely 
needs  men  and  women  with  resolution  so  high 
that  only  the  loftiest  aims  content  them — 
exalted  patriots,  great-hearted  brothers  of  men, 
knightly  soldiers  of  the  Christ. 

Amid  all  the  popular  talk  about  the  waste  of 
resources,  let  us  speak  up  concerning  the  first- 
class  lives  that  have  been  put  to  second-class 
uses — the  men  who  might  have  been  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  preachers  and  servants  of 
the  race,  who  have  been  content  to  be  mere 
money-makers.  Their  real  failure  is  not 
cloaked  by  the  tag,  "Successful  business  men," 
which  they  proudly  wear.  It  is  not  success 
for  a  first-rate  person  to  win  a  second-rate 
victory.  The  man  who  could  sit  in  the  na- 
tion's councils  is  at  least  a  partial  failure  if  he 
is  merely  the  leading  politician  of  his  home 
town.  Consider  the  brilliant  corporation  law- 
yers who  should  be  in  Congress  and  in  state 
legislatures.  The  executive  capacity  that  is 
spent  in  a  business  position  when  it  should  be 
used  in  great  enterprises  of  human  service  can- 
not be  unreservedly  praised.  Success  consists 
in  the  highest  employment  of  one's  talents. 

That  restless  and  imperial  spirit,  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  was  ambitious,  he  said,  to  preach  the 
gospel  where  Christ  was  not  already  named,  lest 
he  should  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 


tion. He  wanted  to  do  his  own  work,  express- 
ing his  own  life  at  its  highest  value.  His  was 
a  pioneer  soul,  seeking  some  new  world  to 
conquer,  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God.  To  make  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where 
none  had  grown  before  did  not  content  him — he 
sought  to  plant  a  perennial  harvest.  With  that 
sort  of  man  it  seems  as  if  all  the  forces  of 
heaven  love  to  cooperate. 

Most  young  persons  are  looking  for  a  posi- 
tion— the  wisely  ambitious  are  looking  for  a 
task.  And  he  who  works  for  work's  sake  will 
never  want  for  wages. 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do. 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true : 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Henry    van  Dyke. 

Only  by  the  ladder  of  better  do  men  climb 
to  the  heights  of  best. 

To  be  too  easily  pleased,  and  too  soon,  is 
one  insidious  foe  of  largest  success. 

The  self-satisfied  are  satisfied  with  little. 
Self-complacency  is  the  narcotic  that  ambition 
has  most  to  fear.   

"It's  dogged  as  does  it,"  says  the  Yorkshire 
proverb.  A  large  element  in  all  great  achieve- 
ment is  the  simple  bull  dog  virtue  of  holding 
on.     "Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings  suc- 


cess," is  the  motto  of  one  of  the  great  adver- 
tising agencies.  "Go-at-itiveness"  is  a  child's 
virtue ;  "stick-fo-itiveness"  is  the  virtue  of 
strong  men.  To  earn  the  epitaph,  "A  dauntless 
soul,"  is  to  achieve  something  so  near  to  true 
success  that  angels  cannot  distinguish  any  dif- 
ference.   

Some  ambitions  are  not  only  high,  but  also 
comprehensive.  Thus  the  apostle  declared  that 
he  was  ambitious,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  be  well  pleasing  unto  Christ.  That  meant 
that  he  sailed  his  craft  by  a  fixed  star.  He 
had  a  standard  that  would  serve  him  always 
and  everywhere.  All  his  lesser  aims  could  be 
tested  by  this — were  they  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  of  Christ?  Now  the  present-day  danger 
is  that  such  a  resolution  will  be  called  mere 
"pious"  talk ;  because  Paul  said  it  first  it  is 
now  the  expected  thing  to  say.  The  tremendous 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  wiser  word  than  this 
that  can  be  written  upon  the  subject  of  ambi 
tions.  To  make  Christ  the  test,  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  that  will  not  please  Christ,  is  to 
make  sure  of  aims  that  will  best  serve  two 
worlds.  There  is  no  resolution  which  honors 
God  that  does  not  also  uplift  man. 


The  purposes  of  God  for  the  lives  of  his 
children  are  far  greater  than  their  own  plans 
for  themselves. 

Mean  to  be  something  with  all  your  might. 
— Phillips  Brooks. 

Greatly  begin !   though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

— Lowell. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Stirring  Record  of  Progress 

Among  the  missionary  assets  for  the  year 
191 1  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis  names  the  follow- 
ing: The  woman's  national  foreign  missionary 
jubilee;  the  Lucknow  conference  at  Lucknow. 
India,  for  the  serious  study  by  experts  of 
ihe  outlook  for  missions  to  Moslems;  the  unique 
and  important  conference  of  the  World's  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  at  Constantinople ; 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement ;  the  large 
number  of  new  missionaries  commissioned  and 
sent  out,  exceeding  that  of  any  reported  year ; 
improved  facilities  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  China  and  Korea  for  the 
training  of  missionary  candidates  ;  large  growth 
and  extension  in  the  work  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement  and  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations ;  twenty  new  translations  of  the 
Bible  and  the  unprecedented  output  of  the 
Bible  societies;  the  mighty  volume  of  Chris- 
tian and  educational  literature  issued  in  the 
languages  of  mission  fields ;  missionary  litera- 
ture of  exceptional  interest  issued  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Christendom — mission  study  books, 
volumes  for  general  and  popular  use  and  arti- 
cles in  current  magazines ;  gifts  of  $3,000,000 
outside  of  the  regular  receipts  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies ;  remarkable  tributes  to  the 
value  of  missions  by  prominent  persons  outside 
the  missionary  circle  ;  rise  of  conspicuous  native 
leaders  in  mission  lands  and  the  growing  liber- 
ality of  Christians  in  mission  churches ;  the 
interest  and  energy  which  native  Christians 
themselves  are  manifesting  in  evangelism  ;  stu- 
dent conferences,  summer  schools  and  camps 
in  Japan,  China,  Korea  and  India  ;  the  progress 
of  the  movement  toward  unity  and  cooperation, 
evidenced  in  the  deep-seated  and  firm  purpose 
of  missionaries  throughout  the  world  to  stand 
together  in  the  face  of  a  solid  and  mighty 
heathenism.   

Dr.  Uemura  Honored  in  New  York 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the 
dinner  recently  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Club 
in  New  York  City  to  Dr.  Uemura  of  Tokyo 
and  Dr.  Goucher,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  education  in  the  Far  East,  ap 
pointed  by  the  continuation  committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  conference,  were  deeply  impressed 
by  Dr.  Uemura's  analysis  of  the  evolution  of 
missions  in  Japan.  He  characterized  the  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of 
gods  and  temples  by  merging  many  into  one 
as  an  effort  at  unity  based  upon  economy,  and 
asserted  that  an  ethical  system  which  is  not 
embodied  in  a  person  is  totally  inadequate  to 
satisfy  the  developed  needs  and  consciousness 
of  Japan.  Dr.  Goacher  has  given  at  his  own 
expense  a  year  of  study  to  the  special  phase 
of  the  missionary  problem  assigned  to  his 
committee.   

American-Japanese  Laymen's  Movement 

A  work  which  must  appeal  forcefully  both 
to  those  interested  in  home  missions  and  for- 
eign missions  is  that  among  the  Japanese  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Because  their  patriotism 
leads  many  to  return  to  their  own  land  as  soon 
as  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose  here, 
this  work  properly  comes  under  the  head  of 
foreign  missions,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
very  real  part  of  our  home  missionary  problem. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Japanese  mission  over  a 
saloon  on  Golden  Gate  avenue.  There  are  now 
four  organized  churches  and  four  other  mis- 
sions in  the  state,  in  addition  to  several  places 
where  there  is  preaching  once  or  twice  a  month. 
Of  the  50,000  Japanese  in  California,  about 
2,000  are  professing  Christians,  earnest  and 
consecrated,  contributing  liberally  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  work.  These  are  mostly 
of  the  samurai  or  student  class,  and  for  this 
reason  they  exercise  a  greater  influence  over 
their  countrymen.  The  work  is  greatly  ham- 
pered at  present  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
proper  equipment,  the  great  need  being  for  an 
institutional  church,  with  gymnasium,  class 
rooms,  baths,  etc.,  to  properly  care  for  the 
large  number  of  homeless  young  men. 

The  Japanese  around  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  recently  formed  an  interdenomina- 
tional missionary  society  for  the  purpose  of 


sending  the  gospel  to  the  camps  and  smaller 
places  where  their  people  never  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  good  news.  This  is 
largely  a  laymen's  movement.  The  first  mis- 
sionary has  been  sent  out,  and  there  are  good 
reports  of  the  work  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sacranlento.  It  is  hoped  that  this  nonsectarian 
effort  may  be  strengthened  until  it  shall  finally 
control  all  the  work  for  the  Japanese  on  the 
coast. 

While  the  opportunity  is  great,  it  is  also 
fleeting,  since  every  Japanese  steamer  carries 
about  200  of  these  Orientals  to  the  homeland, 
while  the  incoming  vessels  bring  only  a  dozen 
or  so,  and  not  one  of  the  laboring  class.  How- 
ever, quite  a  number  of  wives  are  arriving, 
and  a  new  generation  of  native  sons  and 
daughters  is  growing  up,  to  become  in  time  full- 
fledged  American  citizens.  Shall  they  be  Bud- 
dhist or  Christian?   

Experiment  in  Missions  Laboratory 

The  need  for  a  missionary  committee  in  every 
church  has  been  emphasized  in  all  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  campaigns,  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 


ing  on  a  cooperative  missionary  meeting,  in 
helping  to  inaugurate  an  every-m^mber  canvass 
for  the  enlistment  of  the  entire  church  in  sup- 
port of  its  missionary  work,  and  in  securing 
a  complete  card  index  for  the  men  for  use  in 
the  distribution  of  literature  and  invitations. 

By  bringing  together  the  home  and  foreign 
mission  forces,  this  plan  removes  the  greatest 
barrier  that  has  hindered  the  progress  of  both 
causes.  It  utilizes  both  the  official  committees 
of  presbytery  and  the  lay  forces.  •  Its  appeal 
is  doubly  effective  because  it  is  made  for  the 
enlistment  of  the  whole  church  to  fulfill  her 
v.hole  mission.  A  point  of  contact  is  thus 
afforded  with  the  interdenominational  mission- 
ary movement,  and  by  combining  organizations 
already  existing  this  plan  makes  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  ma- 
chinery. _ 

Missionary  Morsels 

— In  the  pagoda  where  100  years  ago  Henry 
Martyn  went  and  prayed — Henry  Martyn,  who 
said  that  he  would  as  soon  expect  to  see 
someone  rise  from  the  dead  as  to  see  a  Brahman 
become    a    Christian — on    a    recent  occasion 
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,nnd  other  allied  efforts,  and  these  committees 
are  now  to  be  found  in  many  churches,  though 
much  of  the  work  is  still  experimental. 

Realizing  the  need  of  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  mission  forces, 
the  "Plan  of  the  Men's  Movement  for  Mis- 
sions" has  been  adopted  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark.  Beginning  with  a  conference  of  the 
foreign  and  home  missions  committees,  the 
chairmen  of  the  executive  commission  and  of 
any  other  standing  committees  of  presbytery, 
together  with  about  a  dozen  leading  laymen, 
a  united  missions  committee  is  formed,  with  a 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. These  officers,  together  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  several  districts  into  which  the  churches 
of  the  presbytery  are  to  be  grouped — not  more 
than  seven  in  a  group — make  up  the  executive 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  constitute  and 
cooperate  with  the  several  district  committees, 
composed  as  far  as  possible  of  laymen ;  to 
secure  and  circulate  literature  ;  to  hold  presby- 
terial  and  district  rallies  and  conferences ;  to 
cooperate  with  the  Presbyterian  men's  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  interdenominational  mis- 
sionary movements,  and  to  secure  funds  re- 
quired for  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  main  objective  before  each  district  com- 
mittee is  to  secure  in  every  church  an  efficient 
missionary  committee,  representative  of  the 
several  departments,  appointed  by  the  session 
and  annually  revised,  and  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  these  local  committees  in  ascertaining  the 
financial  method  and  status  of  missionary  and 
benevolent  contributions,  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing on  a  continuous  course  of  education  in 
both  congregation  and  Sunday  school,  in  carry- 


Brahmans,  converted  Mohammedans,  men  from 
every  province  of  India,  met  to  organize  a  na- 
tive missionary  society  under  native  manage- 
ment and  supported  by  native  money. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48^ 

— The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  led  by 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Campbell,  whose  thought  for  the 
coming  year  was  that  of  Christ  glorified  in 
the  faithfulness  of  his  members. 

— Dr.  Lehman  of  Africa  told  of  the  forty- 
five  men  now  studying  theology  with  Mr. 
Eraser  at  Elat,  not  with  expectation  of  being 
ordained,  but  to  get  a  good  grasp  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  they  may  without  salary  in- 
struct those  who  continually  besiege  the  mis- 
sionaries for  "a  man  to  teach  about  Christ." 
Great  results  are  expected  from  this  African 
"Laymen's  Movement."  Dr.  Lehman  and  family 
are  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  furlough 
at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

— Dr.  Leonard's  story  of  a  Buddhist's  quick 
acceptance  of  the  gospel,  heard  at  one  of  the 
tent  meetings  for  women  in  Peking,  showed  how 
easily  truth  is  assimilated  by  a  member  truly 
hungry  for  it.  Foretelling  the  swift  coming 
of  church  unity  in  China,  she  said  the  various 
places  of  worship  in  Peking  are  no  longer 
called  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  etc.,  but  de- 
scribed as  the  church  on  such  or  such  a  street. 

— Letters  were  presented  from  Dr.  McKean 
of  Siam  and  Mrs.  Schwab  of  Africa,  also  greet- 
ings from  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Miss  Cathcart 
of  Mexico  and  from  Mrs.  W.  G.  Craig. 
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Public  Affairs 

The  Labor  Question,  by  Washington  Glad- 
den. Under  this  title  has  been  published  a 
series  of  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Gladden 
to  The  Outlook.  In  an  appendix  the  author 
prints  and  answers  some  of  the  criticisms 
brought  out  by  the  original  publication.  It 
seems  impossible  that  anyone  could  read  this 
book  without  acquiescing  in  the  perfect  fair- 
mindedness  of  its  writer.  He  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the  labor 
union,  but  he  sees  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
expose  its  shortcomings.  No  less  does  he 
maintain  the  rights  of  employers.  His  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  presentation  should  be  a 
corrective  for  one-sided  views  of  this  important 
question.    [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

Men  Wanted,  by  Fred  B.  Smith,  leader  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  is  a  capital 
little  book,  written  after  careful  study  of 
facts.  In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  tells 
us  how  he  visited  the  lo,  s  and  2  cent  lodging 
houses  in  New  York  City,  concluding  with 
the  inspection  of  hundreds  of  men,  young  men 
lacking  a  copper  and  sleeping  through  the 
winter  night  in  ditches  dug  for  gas  pipes.  The 
next  day  he  visited  offices  for  employment  of 
hands  and  found  twice  as  many  places  offered 
as  he  had  found  vagrants.  This  set  him  to 
analyzing  the  causes  of  such  deplorable  condi- 
tions. To  know  the  result,  it  is  best  to  read 
the  book  itself.    [Association  Press,  New  York. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Society,  from  Convict 
1776;  with  introduction  by  Maud  Ballington 
Booth.  Dedicated  to  "all  those  who  love  jus- 
tice," this  little  book  presents  the  problem  of 
the  "criminal  classes"  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  cell.  Mrs.  Booth  says  in  her  introduction 
that  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  prison  life  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  criminal  class  ;  and  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  a  man  who  has  served  terms  in  one 
or  two  of  the  far  Western  prisons,  urges  the 
same  idea  in  clear  and  logical  fashion.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  75  cents 
net. 

Intellectual  and  Political  Currents  in 
the  Far  East,  by  Paul  S.  Reinsch.  This  is  a 
volume  of  essays  by  a  careful  observer  of  de- 
velopments in  China,  Japan  and  India.  The 
author  has  watched  more  closely  than  even  the 
best  educated  men  generally  do  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  doing  so 
has  not  only  used  Oriental  journalistic  produc- 
tions and  contemporary  literature,  but  also 
facts  furnished  by  numerous  correspondents. 
He  is  thus  enabled  to  act  the  part  of  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  East  to  the  Western  mind  and 
of  a  mediator  between  the  two.  [Hotighton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $2  net. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  by  William  E.  Johnson.  An  added  in- 
terest is  given  this  book  by  the  fact  that  its 
author,  a  fearless  enforcer  of  the  liquor  laws 
on  the  Indian  reservations,  has  recently  re- 
signed his  office  after  a  sharp  controversy  with 
his  superiors.  It  presents  a  careful  and 
valuable  study  of  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  government  to  the  liquor  traffic  from  the 
very  beginning.  [American  Issue  Publishing 
Company,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  America,  by 
Belle  Squire,  is  offered  as  a  short  account  of 
the  story  of  the  suffrage  movement,  with 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Frances  Willard,  and 
other  women  leaders.  The  author  hopes  that 
her  book  may  interest  boy  and  girl  readers, 
too,  but  it  has  not  been  written  in  a  style 
that  will  prove  very  compelling  to  youthful 
minds.    [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

Manual  of  Ship  Subsidies,  by  Edwin  M. 
Bacon,  is  a  very  small  volume  of  ready  refer- 
ence upon  the  history  of  the  ship  subsidies  sys- 
tems of  the  world's  maritime  nations,  based 
upon  documentary  sources  and  recognized 
authorities.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.    50  cents  net. 

The  Individualization  of  Punishment,  by 
Raymond  Saleilles,  with  introduction  by  Gabriel 
Tarde.  Translated  from  the  second  French 
edition  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Szold  Jastrow,  with 
introduction  by  Roscoe   Pound.     The  author 


of  this  volume  (the  fourth  to  appear  in  "Mod- 
ern Criminal  Science"  series,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology),  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  jurists  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  the  very  commendable 
one  of  harmonizing  criminal  legislation  with  re- 
cent progress  in  criminal  science.  Before 
the  dawn  of  scientific  investigation  into  the 
psychological  causes  of  crime,  the  aim  of  legis- 
lation seemed  to  be  to  deal  with  crime  as 
crime  rather  than  with  crime  as  the  act  of  a 
human  being  capable  of  separate  treatment  in 
each  case  with  reference  to  specific  causes  and 
conditions.  That  under  such  system  there 
should  be  miscarriage  of  justice  was  almost 
inevitable.  The  more  the  criminal  law  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  findings  of  scientific  crim- 
inology, the  less  such  miscarriages  will  be  liable 
to  occur.  The  work  is  intended  not  for  the 
busy  layman  but  for  the  jurist  and  teacher. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $4.50 
net. 

Business  :  The  Heart  of  the  Nation,  by 
Charles  Edward  Russell.  Admittedly  from  the 
socialist's  point  of  view,  there  is  vigor  in  the 
method  of  presentation  of  Mr.  Russell's  brief 
on  "Business."  The  part  which  partisan  poli- 
tics has  had  in  the  development  of  our  nation's 
business,  or  rather  in  the  restraint  upon  legiti- 
mate business  through  "interested"  politicians, 
is  clearly  shown.  The  fire  departments  of 
most  American  cities  are  cited  as  examples  of 
municipal  efficiency  because  of  their  freedom 
from  politics,  as  against  the  failures  and  in- 
efficiencies of  other  government  business  or- 
ganizations. There  are  scathing  words  for 
the  prevailing  conditions  which  make  possible 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  coffers  of 
a  handful  of  men.  The  book  argues  for  that 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  business  that  would 
come  vinder  socialism,  and  there  is  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  author, 
convincing  and  thought-compelling.  [John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  United  States  Navy,  a  Handbook,  by 
Henry  Williams.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  many  officers  of  the 
navy,  are  drawn  from  the  inland  states,  where 
knowledge  of  affairs  maritime  is  slight,  has 
prompted  the  preparation  of  this  book.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a  naval  constructor,  and  he  gives 
compactly  and  with  numerous  illustrations 
e3:planations  of  the  organization,  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  navy,  descriptions,  classifica- 
tions and  building  of  ships  and  salient  facts  of 
naval  history.  While  aiming  at  accuracy  the 
author  steers  clear  of  technicalities.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Modern  Railroad,  by  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.  Railroad  operation,  in  its  involved  de- 
tail from  the  laying  of  the  tracks  to  the  exec- 
utive office,  is  herein  described.  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  development 
of  the  railroad  and  the  problems  of  its  per- 
sonnel, and  out  of  his  own  experiences  gives 
a  truly  remarkable  account  of  the  modern 
railroad.  The  book  is  replete  with  stories  and 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  men  "on  the 
carpet"  and  the  men  "on  the  job."  It  is  lavishly 
illustrated  from  photographs  and  has  a  full 
index.    [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day, 
by  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan.  This  volume  is  de- 
signed as  a  college  textbook,  and  is  written 
by  a  university  trained  economist  who  is  also 
an  active  socialist.  It  interprets  socialism  not 
as  a  static  deposit  but  as  a  seething  caldron  of 
opinion,  presenting  many  and  diverse  ingredi- 
ents, but  with  elements  that  tend  to  certain 
definite  combinations.  It  attempts  to  interpret 
not  only  the  contention  of  socialism  against 
the  existing  order  but  also  the  controversies 
of  socialists  among  themselves.  [John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.     $1.25  net. 

Control  of  the  Markets  :  A  Legal  Solution 
of  the  Trust  Problem,  by  Bruce  Wyman.  Ques- 
tions of  state  control  of  corporations,  freedom 
for  fair  competition,  coercion  by  labor  unions, 
the  anti-trust  statute  and  kindred  topics  are 
discussed  from  a  legal,  and  yet  untechnical, 
standpoint.  Professor  Wyman's  argument  for 
state  regulation  of  private  enterprise  is  a  timely 
presentation  of  a  live  issue.  [Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 


Religion 

The  Church  Universal,  by  J.  J.  Lanier,  pur- 
ports to  be  a  restatement  of  Christianity  in  the 
terms  of  modern  thought.  The  author  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  Episcopalianism  as  the 
ideal  form  of  Catholic  Christianity.  He  dis- 
cusses, in  these  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Episcopalian  denomination  on 
the  sacraments,  within  which  rubric  he  includes 
confirmation.  The  discussion  is  very  much  in 
the  style  of  the  modernist  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  ;  but  it  differs  quite  essentially  from 
the  method  of  such  men  as  Loisy  and  Tyrrell  in 
making  no  use  whatever  of  the  modern  critical 
method.  How  far  such  free  and  scientific  views 
may  be  currently  held  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
Were  they  to  prevail  very  widely  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  narrowness  and  high 
churchism  in  that  great  body  would  soon  be 
ended.  At  all  events  it  is  refreshing  and 
cheering  to  notice  the  appearance  of  such  a 
type  as  that  of  Mr.  Lanier,  who  evidently  re- 
gards the  church  not  as  the  hierarchy  or  epis- 
copate but  as  the  whole  body  of  believers  in 
Christ,  who  is  not  willing  to  de-Christianize 
believers  of  other  denominations  than  his  own, 
and  who,  moreover,  defines  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  his  own  church  so  as  to  lead  members  of 
other  denominations  to  think  they  are  reading 
definitions  of  their  own  denominational  dis- 
tinctives.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Islam  and  Missions  :  The  Lucknow  Con- 
ference Report  of  191 1,  edited  by  E.  M. 
Wherry,  S.  M.  Zwemer  and  C.  G.  Mylrea.  This 
book  appears  at  the  right  moment,  when  the 
Moslem  world  is  in  ferment,  and  presents  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  great  question.  It  gives 
the  solid  facts  that  must  underlie  any  fair 
statement  of  conditions.  The  hortatory  and 
merely  sentimental  has  been  eliminated  and 
every  page  bears  the  impress  of  authoritative- 
ness.  This  volume  is  not  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  missionary  conference,  for  the 
mere  machinery  of  an  important  conference  and 
all  minor  discussions  and  papers  have  been 
eliminated  to  make  way  for  a  clear,  con- 
secutive and  masterly  presentation  of  the  facts 
concerning  Islam  in  general,  and  Islam  in  par- 
ticular countries,  together  with  such  related 
subjects  as  the  political  changes  in  Turkey 
and  Persia.  Dr.  Zwemer's  "Introductory  Sur- 
vey" would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  world.  The 
student  of  world  affairs  owes  it  to  himself  to 
possess  this  latest  and  best  presentation  of  the 
question  of  Islam.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Living  Messages,  by  Campbell  Morgan.  Two 
volumes — Genesis  to  Esther,  and  Job  to  Mal- 
achi.  These  companion  books  by  the  most 
famous  exegete  in  England  are  for  the  use  of 
those  (an  increasing  number)  who  study  the 
Bible  book  by  book.  A  third  volume  will  treat 
the  New  Testament  in  the  same  way.  These 
two  contain  about  600  pages  jointly,  and  give 
from  ten  to  twenty  pages  to  each  book.  In 
this  compass  one  finds  condensed  synoptic 
presentations  of  the  origin,  authorship  and 
purpose  of  the  book,  with  that  message  which 
is  for  all  time,  not  merely  for  the  passing 
hour.  In  such  work  no  one  surpasses,  and 
few  equal.  Dr.  Morgan.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    $1  per  volume. 

Modern  Church  Brotherhoods,  by  William 
B.  Patterson,  secretary  of  the  brotherhood  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  presenting  the  origin  of  the 
movement,  its  development  in  various  denomi- 
nations, its  interdenominational  relations  and 
its  outlook  upon  the  work  now  before  all 
evangelical  churches.  It  contains  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  of  value  to  officers  of  such 
organizations  and  gives  as  the  last  item  in  thj 
detailed  program  to  "abate  poverty."  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

The  Home  Sanctuary,  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  David  James  Burrell,  is  intended,  like  his 
"cloister  book,"  for  the  "shut-ins."  Dr.  Bur- 
rell deserves  great  praise  for  his  thoughtful 
care  of  those  who  are  kept  away  from  public 
worship.  Many  of  the  sermons  which  are 
needed  by  the  strong  and  vigorous  are  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  comfort  or  enlightenment  of 
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this  class.  He  has  given  to  their  needs  the 
messages  which  cannot  fail  of  a  welcome.  Be- 
sides this  he  has  chosen  some  very  pertinent  and 
timely  themes,  such  as  not  "The  Wisdom" — of 
which  we  have  heard  much — but  "The  Fool- 
ishness of  Solomon,"  "The  Poverty  of  Crcesns," 
"The  Wells  of  the  Desert,"  and  so  on.  He  pays 
his  respects  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  "puerilities"  in 
a  sermon  on  "The  Witch  of  Endor,"  and  showi 
how  even  the  great  soldier  Saul,  when  he  got 
out  of  touch  with  God,  lost  his  common  sense 
and  courage.  The  last  sermon  on  "The  Prayers 
of  David"  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  author 
at  his  best,  sympathetic,  uplifting  and  breaking 
frequently  into  song.  The  binding  is  beautiful, 
but  certain  faults  in  proofreading  seem  to 
imply  carelessness  in  preparation,  when,  for 
example,  the  title  of  the  second  sermon  is 
strung  along  at  the  top  of  the  pages  whereon 
appears  the  third.  [American  Tract  Society, 
New  York.  $i. 

Study  to  be  Quiet,  by  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  and  Gains  and  Losses,  by  Bishop  Wal- 
pcle  of  Edinburgh,  are  put  out  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  in  attractive  form  at  50  cents 
each. 

History 

Hellenistic  Athens  :  An  Historical  Essay, 
by  William  Scott  Ferguson.  One  needs  the 
word  of  a  specialist  in  these  days  of  the  mak- 
ing of  many  books  to  be  convinced  that  there 
io  still  a  field  of  history  that  has  remained  un- 
touched by  scholars.  But  the  author  tells  us 
that  a  connected  history  of  Athens  during  the 
Hellenistic  period  has  not  before  been  written, 
hence  the  need  for  this  additional  historical 
treatise  of  487  pages.  With  free  recourse  to 
original  documents  and  with  the  researches 
previously  made  by  other  scholars  at  hand,  the 
author  has  presented  a  labored  line  of  facts, 
characterized  by  solidity  and  bulk  rather  than 
by  any  pretense  of  popular  appeal.  One 
searches  in  vain  for  the  personality  of  the 
author,  for  something  more  than  dogged  inter- 
relating of  cause  and  effect.  Bibliography,  in- 
dex and  liberal  use  of  footnotes  make  the  work 
valuable  as  a  reference  book ;  but  facts  have 
weighed  down  the  author  too  much  to  make 
the  volume  significant  as  a  human  document. 
[Macmillan .Company,  New  York.    $4  net. 

The  Tariff  in  Our  Times,  by  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.  Discussed  in  bare  statistics,  the  tariff 
may  be  a  most  uninteresting  subject.  But 
since  the  taxes  thus  laid — whether  collected 
at  the  ports  or  laid  on  in  retail  prices — closely 
touch  the  everyday  lives  of  all  classes  in  all 
sections,  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  should 
be  made  of  absorbing  interest.  The  sharp  eye, 
keen  wit  and  ready  pen  of  Miss  Tarbell  have 
achieved  this  result.  She  has  seen  many  of  the 
vital  points  ordinarily  glossed  over  by  political 
speakers,  her  wit  has  punctured  many  of 
the  absurdities  solemnly  put  forth  by  partisans, 
demagogues  or  "special  interests,"  and  she  has 
given  the  whole  subject  a  freshness  of  presenta- 
tion that  few  writers  could  have  commanded. 
But  interest  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  student  and  specialist 
and  the  plain  citizen  will  do  well  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  valuable  treatise  on  a  subject 
that  will  be  in  full  discussion  during  the  next 
campaign.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

A  Corner  Stone  of  Colonial  Commerce,  by 
John  A.  Stoughton.  Here  is  a  monograph, 
historical  in  import,  concerning  the  "seed  leaf" 
tobacco  region  of  Connecticut,  which  well  de- 
serves the  attractive  printing  and  binding  in 
v;hich  it  appears.  It  is  not  so  much  the  tobacco 
industry  which  gives  the  narrative  its  interest 
as  it  is  the  picture  of  colonial  life,  of  the 
colony's  great  men,  and  the  place  of  religion 
in  business  affairs,  vitalizing  manhood,  and 
averting  such  decadence  as  threatens  the  com- 
munity which  deliberately  banishes  the  Bible 
from  the  schools  of  its  children.  The  book 
contains  twenty  halftone  illustrations  and  seven 
facsimiles.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.50  net. 

The  Independence  of  Chile,  by  A.  Stuart 
M.  Chisholm,  is  an  authoritative,  through  un- 
inspired, history  of  Chile's  early  government, 
her  revolt  from  Spain  and  her  long,  bitter 
struggle  which  terminated  in  independence.  The 
author  is  a  physician  whose  residence  of  some 
years  in  Chile  has  qualified  him  for  the  work, 
which,  however,  was  referred  for  verification, 
before  it  was  published,  to  Chilean  authorities 
on  the  struggle  for  freedom.  [Sherman,  French 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 
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spiritual  Ozone 

The  discovery  of  radium  filled  the  world  with 
wonder,  but  still  more  wonderful  is  the  dis- 
covery of  spiritual  ozone.  It  marks  the  highest 
conceivable  level  of  religious  consciousness.  I 
first  heard  the  expression  in  that  famous  center 
of  gospel  light,  the  Pacific  Garden  mission, 
Chicago.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  testimony 
meeting  when  I  said  to  a  friend,  "We  had  a 
wonderful  meeting  today!" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "it  was  charged  with 
spiritual  ozone  !" 

And  surely  that  expressed  the  situation  ex- 
actly. There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  shining  eyes,  the  radiant  smile,  the  warm 
handshake.  It  was  like  coming  out  from  under 
a  spell.  We  had  been  on  the  mountain-top  of 
vision  !  While  it  lasted,  glowing  words  sprang 
spontaneously  to  the  lips,  heart  responded  to 
heart  and  the  plainest  face  was  lit  up  with 
inner  fire.  Voices  became  strangely  musical 
and  compelling.  Every  song  was  a  revelation 
of  kindled  emotions ;  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
main passive ;  the  crudest  testimony  had  the 
ring  of  high  promise  in  it.  Each  soul  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  active 
sympathy  made  victory  certain.  No  wonder 
if  at  this  meeting  backsliders  were  reclaimed 
and  lost  men  saved. 

How  account  for  these  marvelous  results  ? 
Surely  it  was  not  the  environment,  for  the  place 
of  meeting  was  dingy  and  noisy,  with  an  ele- 
vated railway  line  thundering  overhead ;  nor 
were  those  present  of  exceptional  talent — 
Harry  Monroe,  the  leader,  being  himself  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  psychological  conditions  included 
first  of  all  a  company  of  people  who  had  passed 
through  similar  personal  experiences,  and  knew 
that  the  meeting  would  deal  with  the  most 
serious  moral  and  spiritual  issues.  Ruin  or 
rescue  stood  out  before  them,  and  God  as  the 
only  hope  was  clearly  revealed.  The  deep 
things  of  the  heart  and  personality  came  to 
light.  Have  we  not  here  the  secret  of  every 
really  "live"  meeting?  Fulfill  the  conditions 
and  you  get  similar  results.         J.  F.  Flint. 


Praise  for  Canada's  Attitude 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  weekly  you  publish.  For  years  I  have 
taken  this,  that  and  the  other  paper  with 
dissatisfaction  and  usually  dropped  them  when 
subscription  was  expired.  The  Continent  meets 
my  wants.  I  enjoy  the  condensed  news  and 
religious  matters,  for  I  have  not  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  follow  the  newspapers.  I  value 
your  editorials,  too,  though  you  criticise  Canada 
for  upholding  her  rights  in  the  recent  rec- 
iprocity affair.  We  ought  to  praise  her  for 
being  able  to  take  her  own  part  so  effectively. 
You  will  remember  that  it  was  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  Canada  sought  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States  and  was  turned  down  flatly. 
Then  the  States  did  not  need  Canada's  re- 
sources. Now  Canada  does  not  need  the 
States'  and  has  said  so  emphatically.  I  favor 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  not 
free  entry  of  a  few  articles  to  bring  a  larger 
revenue  into  the  pockets  of  the  already  over- 
rich.  Under  free  trade  we  would  all  be 
helped.  G.  T. 


"They  Sent  Him  a  Postal" 

Such  is  the  heading  of  a  letter  appearing  in 
a  late  issue  of  your  valuable  paper.  It  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

For  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 

If  this  good  brother,  who  feels  so  indignant 
at  receiving  an  unfavorable  reply  on  a  postal 
card  to  his  application  had  thought  to  inclose 
a  2  cent  stamp  with  his  application,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  the  answer  on  a  postal 
card. 

The  writer  hereof  is  a  member  of  a  church 
that  has  been  without  a  regular  pastor  for  the 
space  of  six  months.  Having  a  large  ac- 
quaintance over  the  state,  and  in  some  adjoining 
states,  and  having  formerly  been  a  member  of 
the  session  for  many  years,  he  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  applications  and  letters  of  one 
kind  and  another  in  reference  to  the  future 
pastorate  of  the  church — all  of  them  desiring 


an  early  reply  and  requesting  such  informa- 
tion as  was  possible  to  give.  But  in  only 
one  solitary  instance  did  the  writers  remem- 
ber to  inclose  a  stamp  for  reply.  He  answered 
all  of  them  by  letter  (no  postals)  and  paid  the 
postage  himself.  But  he  wants  here  and  now 
to  give  notice  that  unless  they  let  up  pretty 
soon,  some  of  them  are  likely  to  get  postals. 

Preachers  need  to  learn  some  of  the  points 
of  business  courtesy  as  much  as  some  of  their 
followers  need  to  learn  the  shorter  catechism. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 


Times  When  Church  Men  Fail 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  and  more  than 
ordinary  feeling  and  concern  the  first  page  edi  • 
tcrial  of  The  Continent  on  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  profoundly  interested,  the  crooked  man 
within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church.  We 
mark  the  fine  distinction  which  is  drawn  be-* 
Iween  the  man  who  is  an  out-and-out  hypo 
crite  or  bad  man  and  the  man  who  is  merely 
thoughtless  or  guilty  of  negative  evil.  But  after 
all  we  may  draw  our  distinctions  too  fine — -we 
may  parley  with  that  which  is  distinctly  wrong 
rnd  wretchedly  inconsistent  and  grossly  evil. 
My  idea  has  always  been  that  a  hypocrite  is  one 
who  professes  to  do  one  thing  when  he  really 
does  another — a  hypocrite  professes  to  love 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  powers  and  to  the  utter 
sacrifice  of  himself  and  his  all,  and  to  espouse 
the  side  of  right  at  any  and  all  cost,  but  does 
the  very  opposite.  We  must  admit  the  visible 
church  is  thus  terribly  cursed  and  retarded 
in  her  glorious  work  in  these  treacherous  days. 

These  are  days  when  I  believe  men  and 
women  are  being  tested  as  possibly  never  be- 
fore, and  it  is  to  be  feared  many  are  being  found 
wanting.  We  have  had  a  few  recent  graphic 
illustrations.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  engage 
in  several  red-hot  temperance  campaigns  within 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
this  side  of  the  judgment  that  will  so  test  men 
and  prove  their  hearts  as  these  fights  to  the 
death  against  the  prolific  mother  of  all  crime 
and  shame,  the  legalized  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  in  such  fights  as  these  that  we  naturally 
expect  to  secure  the  finest  allegiance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profess  to  love  and  serve 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  church.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  these  struggles  that  we  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  loyal  and  strong  man  of  the  church. 
But  what  are  the  sad  facts?  They  are  these, 
according  to  my  personal  observation  and 
experience  : 

I.  Men,  many  men,  within  the  pale  of  the 
visible  church  of  God  fail  most  ignominiously 
to  live  up  to  their  professions.  They  profess 
one  thing  but  they  do  quite  another  thing. 
2.  Men,  many  men,  within  the  pale  of  the  visi- 
ble church  not  only  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
professions  but  actually  and  actively  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  the  most 
flagrant  and  high-handed  manner.  3.  Men, 
many  men,  within  the  church  do  not  vote  as 
they  pray.  They  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come ; 
thy  will  be  done,"  and  then  they  deliberately 
go  to  the  voting  precinct  and  deposit  their 
ballots  for  hell  and  damnation.  4.  Men,  many 
men,  within  the  church  not  only  do  the  afore- 
said things  but  they  also  fly  into  a  rage  when 
those  interested  in  their  soul's  welfare  en- 
deavor to  check  them  in  their  folly  and  mad- 
ness, and  in  many  instances  either  withdraw 
their  support  or  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
church.  5.  Men,  many  men,  within  the  church 
have  enthroned  within  the  citadel  of  their 
hearts  not  the  Lord  Christ  but  money— revenue  ! 
These  vote  for  the  legalizing  of  the  liquor  traffic 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  there  is  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  They  are  interested  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  business  and  they  bend 
every  effort  to  advance  their  selfish  and  carnal 
interests.  6.  Men,  many  men,  within  the 
church  subscribe  their  names  to  the  formal 
call  of  a  man  to  become  their  minister  and  then 
turn  around  and  tie  him  hands  and  feet  as  far 
as  the  successful  prosecution  of  Christian  work 
is  concerned.  And  in  saying  these  things  I 
am  not  whining,  neither  am  I  a  pessimistic, 
grouchy  grumbler.  I  am  simply  stating  stern 
facts — facts  all  too  patent  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  God  today. 

Thank  God,  we  know  he  is  still  on  his  throne 
and  he  rules  in  the  destinies  of  men  and  na- 
tions, and  we  know  he  is  abvndartly  able  to 
take  care  of  our  most  trying  problems.  Yea, 
we  know  that  the  right  will  inevitably  win ! 
But  meantime  our  hearts  are  often  saddened 
and  there  are  tears  when  there  ought  to  be 
joy  and  great  gladness.  X. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Death  of  Elder  Cooke— Remarkable  Growth  of 
Children's  League— Westminster  Club  Grows 
.   —Mr.  Wanamaker  Establishes  a  Home. 

Holland  Memorial  church  met  with  a  great 
loss  on  New  Year's  Day  in  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Cooke,  a  ruling  elder  since  the  church's 
organization  in  1882.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
and  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  having  succeeded  Robert  C.  Ogden. 

Ninth  church,  Dr.  Higgins  pastor,  which  re- 
cently removed  from  the  center  to  the  limits 
of  the  city,  has  purchased  a  site  for  a  church 
building  at  57th  street  and  Washington  avenue 
in  a  rapidly  growing  section.  It  cost  $17,300. 
On  it  a  large  stone  chapel  and  manse  will  be 
erected  soon. 

The  amount  alluded  to  in  this  column  of 
Dec.  28  as  being  owed  by  the  Berean  Institu- 
tion of  this  city  which  the  president,  Dr.  M. 
Anderson,  was  endeavoring  to  raise  was  $12,000 
instead  of  $1,200,  as  was  published. 

Men  and  Religion  Plans  Mature 

Much  benefit,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  from 
the  eight-day  campaign  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  here  Jan.  20-28.  Ninety  meet- 
ings of  a  more  or  less  public  character  are  con- 
templated. Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  New  York 
will  be  prominent  as  a  leader  in  the  religio- 
social  phase  of  the  movement.  With  him 
will  be  associated  Dr.  I.  J.  Lansing,  formerly 
prominent  as  a  pastor  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Among 
the  Presbyterian  laymen  who  will  take  part  in 
the  campaign  are  Charles  L.  Huston,  W.  R. 
Nicholson,  John  Wanamaker,  Allan  Sutherland, 
J.  H.  Jeffries  and  J.  L.  Twaddell.  A  meeting 
to  discuss  the  campaign  was  held  in  Arch  Street 
M.  E.  church  Jan.  4.  The  speakers  were  Doc- 
tors William  H.  Dawson  of  London  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts. 

Some  months  since  Dr.  R.  H.  Morris,  pastor 
of  Central  North  Broad  Street  church,  estab- 
lished a  "League  of  Worshiping  Children,"  each 
of  whom  was  to  sign  two  copies  of  a  pledge, 
retaining  one  and  returning  the  other  to  the 
pastor.  The  pledge  reads :  "I  believe  that  I 
am  one  of  the  flock  of  Jesus,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. I  want  to  know  more  about  him,  about 
his  love  and  his  will.  Therefore  I  unite  myself 
with  the  League  of  Worshiping  Children  and 
I  promise  to  attend  the  morning  service  each 
Sunday  if  possible,  when  my  pastor  will  preach 
a  special  sermon  to  the  league.  And  I  also 
promise  to  attend  such  other  services  as  may 
seem  good  to  my  parents,  my  teachers  and  my 
pastor,  the  promise  to  hold  good  for  one  year 
from  date,  when  it  should  be  renewed."  About 
fifty  have  been  enrolled. 

Friday  Children's  Services  a  Success 

In  the  hope  of  reaching  many  more  children 
Dr.  Morris  decided  to  give  an  illustrated  ser- 
mon Friday  afternoons,  once  a  month.  The 
first  venture  brought  out  over  700.  The  second, 
in  the  midst  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  gave  an 
audience  of  nearly  500.  The  climax  was 
reached  on  an  afternoon  in  December,  when, 
notwithstanding  heavy  rain,  the  church  was 
packed  and  several  hundred  children  had  to 
be  turned  away.  It  was  estimated  that  1,500 
were  present.  It  was  a  great  sight.  The 
church  appreciates  the  opportunity  presented 
and  is  cheerfully  meeting  all  the  expenses. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  Westminster 
Club,  composed  of  the  officers  and  leading  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Publication,  was  held 
Jan.  4.  Dr.  Alexander  Henry  succeeded  Dr. 
J.  R.  Miller  as  president.  Judge  R.  N.  Willson, 
president  of  the  board,  and  Franklin  L.  Shep- 
pard,  chairman  of  the  business  committee, 
niade  addresses.  The  employees  of  the  board 
a  year  ago  established  a  saving  fund  which 
has  been  very  successful.  Over  $2,500  was 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  year  among  those 
holding  shares.  The  second  year  begins  most 
encouragingly.  Thirty-four  joined  the  fund 
and  subscribed  for  176  shares  of  $1  each.  A 
life  insurance  feature  is  connected  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  a  death  each  member  is  as- 
sessed $1.    W.  P.  White. 

The  dawn  service  held  Jan.  i  at  5  a.  m. 
in  Bethany  church  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful services  ever  held  there.  About  2,000 
gathered  at  that  early  hour  to  pray  and  praise. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  John  Wana- 
maker, who  has  had  charge  of  it  ever  since 
its  beginning  twenty  years  ago.  There  were 
a  number  of  conversions  and  several  applica- 


tions for  membership  in  the  church.  The  pas- 
tor, Dr.  Jarvis,  announced  that  Mr.  Wanamaker 
had  given  four  houses  opposite  the  church, 
on  Bainbridge  street,  as  a  home  for  old 
mothers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia— the  committee  on  city  missions  and 
church  extension — have  just  closed  twenty 
years  of  service  and  published  their  twentieth 
annual  report.  During  191 1  the  committee 
gave  financial  assistance  to  sixteen  churches, 
viz.,  two  Italian,  two  colored,  one  Magyar, 
one  German,  nine  American,  one  "downtown" 
rescue  and  neighborhood  work.  More  than 
$25,000  was  expended  in  assisting  missions  and 
churches  to  self-support.  While  many  churches 
have  moved  out  from  the  center  of  the  city,  many 
thousands  of  people  have  moved  in.  Those 
desiring  to  aid  the  cause  by  erecting  a  me- 
morial chapel,  or  by  giving  toward  the  endow- 
ment fund,  should  consult  or  correspond  with 
William  P.  Fulton,  D.  D. 


Gipsy  Smith  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

After  repeated  requests  of  the  central  London 
committee  the  ministers  of  Tacoma  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  Gipsy  Smith  in  a 
great  union  effort  of  sixteen  days.  A  taber- 
nacle seating  about  5,000  people  was  erected. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  tabulate  the  results, 
but  there  was  a  wonderful  work  of  grace. 
The  pastors  and  people  of  about  forty-five  or 
fifty  cooperating  churches  worked  together  as 
they  had  never  done  before.  Brotherly  cooper- 
ation was  evident  in  the  union  chorus  ;  among 
the  personal  workers  led  by  Rev.  George  E. 
Whitehouse,  and  in  the  various  committees. 
Among  outsiders  much  of  the  prejudice  against 
evangelists  was  dissipated.  The  gipsy  won 
people  by  his  straightforward  proclamation  of 
the  gospel,  by  his  fervor,  his  good  humor,  his 
manifest  earnestness,  the  music  of  his  voice 
and  by  the  romance  of  his  life.  A  vigorous 
follow-up  campaign  is  to  be  commenced  at 
once.  O.  T.  Mather. 


C  A  Judge  of  the  State  Court  in  a 
neighboring  State  writes  as  follows: 


'  'My  daughter  is  delighted  with  Ferry 
Hall  and  her  appearance  and  develop- 
ment are  a  revelation  to  us.  To  say 
we  are  pleased  is  putting  it  mildly. 

L  wants  to  return  to  Ferry 

Hall  next  year  to  graduate  before 
entering  Vassar,  and  I  shall  gladly 
adopt  the  plan." 


C  This  is  also  the  verdict  of  many 
other  parents  who  patronize  FERRY 
HALL.  Such  opinions  must  have 
weight  if  you  are  selecting  a  school 
for  your  daughter. 

C  Write  for  catalogue  and  other 
information  to  the 

Principal,  FRANCES  L.  HUGHES 

Box  P 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVID- 
rAL  COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE  huH    Increased  the 

  attendance   at   the  Lord's 

— -_    Knpper   in    thousands  of 
churches.    It  will  do  so  for 
your  oliurch.     Send  for  illustrated 
price  list. 
INDIVIDVAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 
109-111  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago 


"THE   BEST  VERSION   IN  ANY  LANGUAGE" 

The  American 
Standard  Bible 

Edited  by  the  American  Revision  Commltiee 

.7  The  International  Lesson  committee  decided  by  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution to  use  the  text  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  in  the  Uniform 
and  the  new  Graded  Sunday  School  Lessons  because  it  is  more  true 
to  the  original  and  requires  less  explanation  than  any  other. 
^  It  is,  therefore,  used  by  the  Sunday  School  periodicals  published 
by  the  great  denominational  publishing  houses  and  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  and  is  also  the  standard  text  book  for  Bible  Study  Classes, 
Colleges,  Universities,  and  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  American  Standard  Bible  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  ten  years,  and  it 
continues  to  grow  in  popular  favor,  faster  than  any  translation  before  it  ever  did.  The 
demand  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  made  this  version  in  eight  sizes  of  type  and 
over  200  styles  of  binding  so  as  to  meet  every  want.    Prices  from  35  cents  up. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  BIBLE 

For  Young  People,  Parents  and  Teachers 

Edited  by  ELLA  BROADUS  ROBERTSON 

This  book  gives  a  complete  grasp  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  tells  all 
the  principal  stories  and  events  of  the  Bible  in  their  historical  order, 
told  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  itself,  using  the  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  Version. 

The  idea  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  desire  of  her  children 
for  Bible  stories,  "just  as  they  are  in  the  Bible." 

Printed  from  large  easy-reading  type,  with  8  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tions and  16  full-page  black  and  white  illustrations.    Size,  Sx7j4  inches. 

Bound  in  cloth,  attractive  cover,  $1.00  net.  Limp  leather,  gold 
top,  $1.50  net. 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  Booksellers.    Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  Llst^to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Committee 

383V  FOURTH  AVENUE     (Corner  of  27th  Street)     NEW  YORK 
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The  Continent 


January  ii,  1912 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


Hungarians  Want  Separate  Church— Four  Pul- 
pits Vacant  —  Hospital  Collection  Totals 
$1,733-Bay  Ridge  Calls  Pastor. 

Much  business  was  transacted  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  New  York  Presbytery  in  the  old 
First  church  Jan.  8.  Rev.  William  Wallace 
Ketchum,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  Bloom- 
ingdale  Reformed  church,  was  dismissed  to  the 
Classis  of  New  York.  He  has  resigned  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School. 
Three  men  were  received :  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Blanchard  of  The  Continent  office  from  Detroit 
Presbytery,  Dr.  William  C.  Stinson,  until  re- 
cently pastor  of  Bloomingdale  Reformed  church, 
and  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campbell. 

A  petition  was  received,  signed  by  102  Hun- 
garians who  have  long  been  worshiping  at 
Labor  temple,  though  as  a  separate  congrega- 
tion, asking  to  be  organized  into  a  separate 
church.  Their  minister-in-charge  is  Rev.  Ladis- 
laus  Harsanyi. 

Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee on  bills  and  overtures  an  overture  from 
West  Virginia  Synod  asking  that  Assembly 
call  a  conference  to  consider  the  question  of 
intercollegiate  football  and  to  inquire  espe- 
cially into  its  effect  on  the  manhood,  the  morals 
and  the  physical  development  of  students  par- 
ticipating in  such  games.  West  Virginia  was 
prompted  to  take  this  action  by  the  death  of  a 
student  for  the  ministry  who  was  fatally  in- 
jured playing  football.  Another  overture 
asked  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a  permanent 
committee  to  help  unemployed  ministers  to  get 
pastorates.  Another  wants  the  Assembly  to 
meet  only  every  two  years.  Another  asks  for 
a  slight  change  in  the  new  form  of  the  bap- 
tismal service. 

To  Build  Second  Italian  Church 

The  church  extension  committee  of  New 
York  Presbytery  has  bought  the  property  at 
340-342  East  1 06th  street  to  build  a  second 
church  for  Italians.  This  congregation  has  for 
some  time  been  worshiping  in  a  store  at  East 
1 06th  street  and  Avenue  A.  It  is  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Fran- 
cesco Perazzini.  The  lot  cost  $20,000  and  was 
paid  for  out  of  the  Kennedy  funds. 

Former  Congressman  William  S.  Bennet, 
who  is  an  elder  in  Fourth  church,  spoke  on 
"Our  Passport  Relations  with  Russia,"  Jan.  8, 
at  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter spent  part  of  the  holidays  at  East  North- 
field,  Mass.,  the  guests  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Ken- 
nedy in  Hotel  Northfield.  As  has  become  her 
custom  Mrs.  Kennedy  provided  Christmas  cheer 
for  all  the  students  at  Northfield  Seminary  and 
Mount  Hermon  School  who  could  not  go  home 
for  the  holidays.  Many  are  the  children  of 
foreign  missionaries.  This  was  the  first  time 
Dr.  Jowett  has  been  out  of  his  pulpit  or  away 
from  his  prayer  meeting  except  in  his  summer 
vacation.    Robert  E.  Speer  occupied  his  pulpit. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  is  building  a  home  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Moody  on  the  North- 
field  grounds  as   a  present  to   Mrs.  Moody. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  accepted 
election  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  for  New  York  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  The  whole  committee  has  now 
been  selected. 

Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  of  West  Park  church 
has  the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Frank  Evans,  in  Missouri. 

The  year  opens  with  four  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  heart  of  New  York  pastorless. 
They  are  Adams  Memorial,  First  Union,  New 
York  and  the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  The  last 
two  will  probably  unite.  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Welch,  managing  editor  of  The  New  York 
Observer,  is  supplying  regularly  at  First  Union. 
That  church  has  decided  to  call  no  one  until 
April.  It  will  probably  sell  its  property. 
Adams  has  a  call  in  view. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  New  Year's  eve  at 
the  Presbyterian  Chinese  mission  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Huie  Kin  and  his  faithful 
wife.  There  was  a  happy  interchange  of  pres- 
ents and  greetings. 

The  annual  collection  for  hospitals  at  Fifth 
Avenue  church  was  $1,733.  Of  this  $1,637  was 
given  to  the  Presbyterian  hospital. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Banta  the  Green 
wich  church  and  its  pastor.  Dr.  James  H. 
Hoadley,  each  receive  $5,000. 

Moderator  John  F.  Carson  recently  spoke 


in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  evening  department. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Weber,  who  recently  resigned 
Edgewood  Reformed  church,  Brooklyn,  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  City  Park  branch  of  the 
First  church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  Dr.  L.  Mason 
is  pastor,  began  his  new  work  Jan.  1. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Brick  church  has 
returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  went  to  install 
his  successor,  Rev.  George  Kennedy  Newell, 
formerly  of  St.  Cloud  church.  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  as  pastor  of  Sixth  church,  Chicago.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  preached  Dec.  31  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Merrill.  His  topic  was  "Christian 
Union  the  Basis  of  Church  Unity."  He 
pleaded  for  the  giving  up  of  details  and  for  the 
getting  together  on  essentials. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley  of  Greenwich  church 
will  shortly  leave  for  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Harvey  C.  Olin  Recovering 

After  ten  weeks  of  lingering  illness,  in  which 
the  balances  have  daily  swung  between  hope 
and  fear  for  his  friends,  Harvey  C.  Olin,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  now 
appears  to  be  finally  on  the  road  to  sure 
recovery,  a  joy  to  hundreds  of  friends  who 
have  followed  his  illness  with  anxious  prayer. 

Dr.  Chauncey  T.  Edwards  has  received  a 
unanimous  and  very  hearty  call  to  Bay  Ridge 
church  in  Brooklyn.  He  has  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  or  not  he  will  accept  it.  Dr. 
Edwards  has  for  more  than  a  year  past  been 
working  to  organize  a  Bible  school  in  con- 
nection with  Beloit  College  at  Beloit,  Wis., 
where  he  had  his  last  pastorate.  His  plans  for 
this  are  rapidly  approaching  fruition  and  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  decide  whether  duty  sum- 
mons him  to  abandon  his  long  connection  with 
this  important  project.  Happily,  he  feels  that 
the  school  as  planned  is  already  assured  and 
will  go  on  even  if  he  does  come  to  Brooklyn. 

On  Tuesday  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  of  the  secre- 
tarial staff  of  the  Foreign  Board,  with  Mrs. 
Halsey,  left  for  Mexico  to  make  an  official 
visitation  of  the  Presbyterian  missions. 


An  Important  Rural  Conference 

A  citizens'  conference  on  the  upbuilding  of 
Wisconsin's  rural  life  will  be  held  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  Feb.  1-2.  Among  the  many  strong  fea- 
tures on  the  program  will  be  an  address  by 
a  Lutheran  pastor  on  how  he  influenced  Pigeon 
Falls,  Wis.,  a  rural  community,  to  build  a 
social  center  house.  Rev.  J.  C.  Martin,  Pres- 
byterian pastor  at  Abbottsford,  will  tell  of  a 
cooperative  store,  operated  and  owned  by  the 
farmers  of  Abbottsford.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wil- 
son will  deliver  an  address.  President  J.  T. 
Joyce  of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association 
will  speak  on  the  banker's  relation  to  the 
farmer.  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Farmer  and  the  Nation." 


Dr.  Fisher  at  McCormick 

Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher,  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  directors,  has  been  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  in  theology  to  the  senior  class  at  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary.  He  will  also  present  three 
lectures  on  Dante,  who  has  been  one  of  his 
special  studies. 

Thomas  A.  Gait,  who  died  at  Sterling,  111., 
was  one  of  the  oldest  directors  of  the  semi- 
nary, having  served  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
Mr.  Gait,  who  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Sterling, 
and  almost  invariably  present  at  board  meet- 
ings, provided  several  scholarships  and  had 
given  an  embellishment  fund  to  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  G.  L.  Robinson  represented  the 
seminary  at  the  funeral. 


NOURISHMENT' 

is  not  what  you  eat — but  what  you  digest. 

Liebig  is  not  only  perfectly  digestible 
in  itself,  but  it  enables  you  to  get  much 
more  nourishment  from  other  foods  par- 
taken of.  Liebig  aids  digestion  and  makes 
your  food  more  tasty. 
Blue  signature  on  every  jar  of  genuine 
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LfCDflU  EXTRACT  of  BEEF 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  TRAYS. 

A  New  Short  Glass. 
Cushioned  Pew  Racks. 
Out&ts  sent  on  trial. 
Write  for  booklet. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 

107  No.  Dearborn  St.     Dept.  J.  Chicaio. 
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DIETZ 


Dr.  James  M.  Gray 

is  Editor  ot 

The  Christian  Workers  Magazine 

published  by  Tfte  Moody  Bible  Institute  Of  Chicago. 
It  contains  his  notes  on  current  events  in  the 
light  of  revelation  and  his  Laymen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Contributed  Articles  from  Christian  Leaders,  and 
Regular  Departments  of  Bible  Study,  Evangelism 
and  Christian  Service.  Monthly :  $1.00  a  year  to  the 
U.  S.,  or  to  Mexico.  To  Canada,  S1.25  Elsewhere, 
11.36  (5s.,  7d.)  3  MONTHS'  TRIAL,  25  CENTS. 

Christian  Workers  Magazine 

153  F,  Institute  Place  CHICAGO 


Make  Your  Nen^  York  Home 

TheCUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 


IX7HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  Theprices  arc  moderate:  S2.  SOand 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest.  "Permanent'' 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

€L  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
53d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Increase  Interest  In  Services 

You  can  do  that  every  time  If  you 
use  The  Mcintosh  Sciopticon. 

Simplest,  most  effective  and  most 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
jector on  the  market.    First  cost 
quickly  foreocten  in  benefits  reaped.    Slides  ibowlni 

religious  scenes — plaurea — all  accessories.   Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  Play  Slides.    Ask  for  our  list  of  famous 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  illastrative  slides.  Send 
at  once  for  the  hie  New  Catalog  pSO. 
THE  McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  CO..  37  Rudolph  St.,Chioco 


Stereoptlcons  and  Mov ' 
Ing    Picture  Machines 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Re'.  ' 
glous,  Educational,  and  Get. 
eral  Subjects.  Our  goods  ar-ii 
splendid  in  quality  and  piicee 
reasonable.    liantems  bluH 


sUdes  rented.  C.M.Stebblns. 1023 Main  St.,  Kan. City  M<- 


"'Si/.'"'  ORCANS 

nSO  PIANOS 

Pnrei  sweet  tone.  Snperlor  qoality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  statin?  which 
catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  lU. 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence  ! 

You  have  a  right  to  independence.  But  you  must  have  an  honest 
purpose  to  earn  it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but 
tiiorough  direction  and  Intelligent  lielp  must  be  supplied.  My  Instruction 
supplies  the  first,  and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large 
numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding  lo  a  remarkable 
degree.  Investigate  without  prejudice  this  opportunity  to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business  as  I 
teach  it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable  business,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it.  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  gel  ahead.  No  essentia!  branch  of 
business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may  be  built  so  large  without  invest- 
menl  of  capital.    I  will  gladly  send  you  for  the  asking 

''POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS" 
It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.    Write  for  it  noiv. 
W.  A.  SHRYER.  President  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  149  State  St.,  Detroit,  Micb. 
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In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Special  Meetings  in  Many  Churches— Vacant 
Pulpits  —  College  Plans  Campaign —Johns- 
town Structure  Nearly  Complete. 

Evangelist  W.  W.  Orr  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
began  a  three  weeks'  evangelistic  campaign  in 
Oakmont  Dec.  31.  A  tabernacle  seating  1,500 
has  been  erected.  All  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  district  are  in  the  movement, 
and  a  number  of  weeks  were  spent  in  holding 
cottage  prayer  meetings  and  making  prepara- 
tions. All  money  for  the  tabernacle  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  no 
collections  will  be  taken  except  for  the  evan- 
gelist at  the  close  of  the  series. 

Pittsburg  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
financing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  of  the  city. 
There  are  now  eleven  branches,  three  new  ones 
since  last  year.  Formerly  each  branch  made 
an  independent  canvass  for  support.  The  plan 
this  year  is  to  make  a  budget  of  all  expenses 
and  then  to  make  but  one  appeal,  the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  budget.  A 
six-day  whirlwind  campaign  will  be  conducted 
this  month ;  $70,000  is  needed.  Last  year 
the  central  branch  had  forty-five  members  from 
the  Knoxville  district.  The  new  building  was 
dedicated  a  few  days  ago  in  this  section  and 
opened  with  a  paid  membership  of  1,200. 

Union  evangelistic  services  are  being  held  in 
Crafton,  seven  churches  uniting  and  the  min- 
isters taking  turns  speaking. 

Pittsburg  held  a  unique  prayer  meeting  New 
Year's  Day  under  auspices  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  200  ministers 
and  elders.  Dr.  J.  K.  McClurking  made  a 
strong  address,  and  more  than  two  hours  was 
spent  in  fervent  prayer. 

Knoxville  church,  Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  pastor, 
is  holding  special  preaching  services  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  begins  the  new  year  with 
a  large  number  of  vacant  churches.  Of  late 
the  presbytery  seems  to  be  losing  more  pastors 
than  it  gains.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  the  vacant  churches :  Shady  Side ;  First, 
North  side ;  Central,  North  side ;  North,  North 
side  ;  Manchester,  North  side  ;  Grace,  East  end  ; 
Apple  Avenue,  Arlington  avenue,  Westminster, 
Braddock,  Glenfield  and  Haysville,  Rennerdale 
and  Lincoln  Place. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  losing  one  of  its 
leading  young  ministers.  Rev.  R.  B.  Beattie, 
for  the  past  seven  years  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Franklin,  has  accepted  the  call  to  Munn 
Avenue  church.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Daniel  Stewart  Curry  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
who  was  lately  called  by  Friendship  Avenue 
church,  preached  for  that  Pittsburg  congrega- 
tion Dec.  17  and  announced  his  acceptance  of 
the  call. 

The  trustees  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  have  formulated  plans  for  a  money  rais- 
ing campaign.  James  D.  MofTatt,  D.  D.,  the 
president,  has  proposed  to  raise  $500,000  for 
endowment.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist 
the  alumni,  and  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
General  Educational  Board. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Jolly,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburg 
Presbytery,  has  been  dismissed  to  Blairsville 
Presbytery,  to  become  presbyterial  missionary. 

The  magnificent  new  church  building  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Johnstown 
will  soon  be  under  roof.  The  new  auditorium 
will  seat  1,000,  the  Sunday  school  800.  The 
building  will  be  of  stone  and  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  the  state. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Churches  of  Omaha  Are  Alert 

The  interdenominational  home  mission  coun- 
cil last  month  furnished  a  concrete  example 
of  the  advance  of  church  comity  within  Ne- 
braska's borders.  The  board  secretaries  pres- 
ent congratulated  Nebraska  on  the  amicable 
manner  in  which  it  was  handling  the  over- 
lapping of  denominational  efifort.  The  Ne- 
braska Church  Federation,  with  a  Presbyterian, 
Rev.  Frank  P.  Wigton,  at  its  head,  is  proving 
its  right  to  exist.  In  it  are  all  the  leading  de- 
nominations but  one.  This  home  mission  coun- 
cil emphasized  the  fact  that  while  Nebraska's 
home  mission  need  is  yet  great,  the  field  is 
nevertheless  exceptionally  well  covered.  It 
was  found  that  Omaha  maintains  mission  work 
among  immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  but 
has  practically  no  Protestant  work  among  those 
from  Mediterranean  countries. 


North  church.  Dr.  M.  V.  Higbee  pastor,  has 
practically  completed  its  $45,000  church  project. 

Fairview  church,  the  city's  newest  organi- 
zation, is  seeing  its  temporary  church  quarters 
much  improved  for  the  necessities  of  its  work. 
Rev.  Charles  Fleming  is  serving  this  field  and 
also  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  The  latter 
church  has  had  donated  to  it  by  a  trustee  a 
number  of  fine  Bibles  for  use  in  public  worship. 

The  church  at  Benson,  Rev.  Jesse  Wilson 
pastor,  has  proved,  through  two  months'  tria\ 
the  asset  which  moving-picture  films  of  a  reli- 
gious character  can  be.  There  has  been  a 
500  per  cent  increase  in  the  attendance.  The 
collections  more  than  meet  the  expense  of  the 
picture  rolls. 

First  German  church.  Rev.  Julius  Schwartz 
pastor,  has  been  receiving  checks  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country  to  aid  in  bringing  its  unique 
project  to  creditable  completion.  About  $1,500 
is  still  needed. 

The  pastor  of  Clifton  Hill  church,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Greenlee,  has  been  physically  unable 
to  care  for  all  his  parish  work  for  two  months. 

R.   H.  Houseman. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Industrial  League  Shelters  Many  —  Calvary 
Church's  Membership  Campaign  — Willard 
Hall  Speakers— Students  in  Costume. 

The  extreme  cold  weather  of  the  past  week 
brought  hardship  to  thousands  of  the  city's 
poor.  The  resources  of  every  charitable  or- 
ganization were  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  yet  in 
many  instances  the  suffering  was  terrible.  Su- 
perintendent Kilbey  said  that  Friday  and  Satur- 
day scores  of  ill  clad  men  were  refused  shelter 
at  the  Christian  Industrial  League  because 
every  available  cot  and  blanket  had  been  spoken 
for  early  in  the  day.  The  League  has  found  it 
necessary  to  give  lodging  only  to  those  who 
make  application  early  enough  in  the  day  to 
earn  their  accommodations  before  nightfall. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  rule  many  vagrants  would 
seek  shelter  at  supper  time,  but  would  be  up 
and  gone  before  breakfast  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Calvary  church.  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Kearns  pas- 
tor, received  forty-two  new  members  Jan.  7, 
nineteen  by  confession.  The  congregation  is 
being  organized  into  four  membership  commit- 
tees, covering  different  sections  of  the  parish, 
each  committee  to  hold  conference  meetings 
twice  a  month  at  the  close  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting.  A  splendidly  attended 
watch-night  service  was  addressed  by  Judge 
Going  and  Louis  A.  Bowman.  At  this  meeting; 
four  young  men  determined  to  enter  the  new 
year  with  Christ.  Four  Chicago  ministers 
brought  earnest  messages  during  the  week  of 
prayer. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Rogers  Park 
church  will  be  laid  Jan.  14. 

At  a  recent  communion  eight  were  received 
into  the  Italian  mission  in  Chicago  Heights. 
The  congregation  has  purchased  and  paid  for 
a  lot  on  which  to  build.    The  cost  was  $490. 

The  Boy  Scout  brigade  in  South  Chicago 
church  numbers  forty.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Selden 
C.  Adams,  received  eleven  at  a  recent  com- 
munion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Walter  Russell, 
Marlboro  church  has  concluded  a  visitation 
campaign  in  which  over  600  homes  were  visited. 
Ten  members  were  recently  received. 

Nine  were  received  into  Millard  Avenue 
church.  Rev.  A.  J.  Van  Page  pastor,  Jan.  7 ; 
ten  were  received  into  Jefferson  Park  church. 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Martin  pastor,  and  six  into 
Logan  Square  church.  Rev.  J.  T.  Ford  pastor. 

The  speakers  at  the  week  of  prayer  meetings 
being  held  this  week  in  Willard  hall  under 
the  auspices  of  Moody  Institute  were  Dr. 
John  Timothy  Stone,  Marion  Lawrance,  Rev. 
J.  S.  McGaw  of  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Johnston  Myers  of  Immanuel 
Baptist  church  speaks  today  (Thursday),  Bishop 
W.  F.  McDowell  and  Rev.  Louis  Meyer  of  Cin- 
cinnati on  Friday  and  Saturday  respectively. 

President  John  Grant  Newman,  D.  D.,  of  The 
Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  preached  Sun- 
day at  First  church,  Evanston. 

Church  Extension  Needs 

The  Church  Extension  Board  of  presbytery 
has  certain  special  objects  for  which  it  is  now 
seeking  funds :  Five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
church  building  for  the  Italians  at  Chicago 
Heights;    $1,400,  which  will  pay  the  annual 


Great 


„Queen" 


Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Equals  the  famous  "Black  Beauty**  in  I 
human  intere3t— surpasses  it  in  practica-l 
bility.  *  Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling  L 
is  vividly  contrasted  with  *'Queen"  who  wasl 
more  fortunate.  You  sympathize  with  one  I 
—rejoice  with  the  other—even  as  you  sigh  I 
for  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune.  1 
Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into  this  I 
intensely  interesting  and  true  story,  many! 
valuable  suggestions  for  handling  horses—'al 
result  of  a  lifetime's  experience.  i 

Special  Offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner,  ] 
trainer,  breeder—everyone  interested  in  I 
horses— should  read  this  great  story.  To  I 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  he  offers  I 
every  interested  horseman  a  copy,  worth  | 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  you  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses-- if  you  own,  train  or  breed  them,  you  | 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge  | 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  copy.   Enclose  U.  S.  stamps  or  coin. 
17DI717  With  each  book  we  send  free  a 
r\.I-il-4  beautiful    colored    picture  of 
Queen—oil   painting  efifect-suitable  for 
framing.   Order  today.  Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Box  541  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Costs  little  with  a 
Faucbanks  -  Morse  outfit. 
Gives  you  the  brightest, 
healthiest,  most  convenient 
light  known.  Our  low-volt- 
age outfit  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
install  and  care  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  for  other  farm  machinery 
or  water  supply.  Battery  supplies  cur- 
rent when  engine  is  not  running. 


Write  Today 
-/^or-  Ca-talo^ 
No.  C  N  1655 


Fairbanks.Morse  Co. 

900  S.  Wabash  Ave.     Chicago,  111. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

ioeach  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1912  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  tkppxo'^^X'without acen$ 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
^  and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

 *    FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, rire» 

  andsundries.  .Z?o«i7^  ^m_v  until  you  receive  our  cat- 

ftloifs  and  learn  our  unheard  of prices  and  marveious  special  offer, 
TIreSf  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  half  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  c-307,  Chicago,  Hi 


One  Thing  Wall  Street  Does  Not  Control 

—the  productiveness  of  Mother  Earth.  6%  Farm 
Mortgages  save  you  frc  m  worry  and  work  lor  you, 
rain  or  shine.  Acquaint  yourpelt  with  them  to-day. 
Why  not  write  at  once  for  Booklet  A  and  References? 
Chas.  E.  Coleman,  54:3  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago- 


Headers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  hy  meutionln?  this  paper  when  answerlnr 
adTertiaemeuta. 
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The  Way 

to  Wealth 


If  you  have  a  little  idle  money  or  can 
save  a  few  dollars  a  month,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity ahead  of  you  in  Canadian  investments, 
which  only  a  favored  few  are  yet  acquainted 
with. 

In  Calgary,  for  instance,  lots  which  were 
bought  for  $200  or  so  before  the  railroad  came, 
jumped  up  to  $1,000  or  more,  and  now  $20,- 
000  and  $60,000  is  what  is  often  demanded. 

Calgary  is  not  the  only  town  like  this — it  is 
only  one  example  of  many.  Prince  Rupert, 
Edmonton,  Fort  George  and  others  are  trav- 
eling the  same  golden  route.  The  newest 
town  which  is  coming  into  the  limelight  is  Fort 
Fraser,  B.  C.  Information  is  being  quietly 
given  out  that  here  is  where  the  next  boom  is 
bound  to  strike. 

Fort  Fraser  has  every  natural  essential  of 
quick  growth  and  besides  is  directly  on  the  reg- 
istered right  of  way  of  the  new  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  greatest  railroad  project  yet  ven- 
tured in  Canada. 

It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  investors  in 
lots  here  will  at  least  double  their  money  shortly 
after  the  tracks  are  connected  up,  and  those 
with  patience  to  wait  for  greater  development 
can  realize  tidy  fortunes  within  a  few  years. 

Choice  lots  in  Fort  Fraser  may  be  bought 
from  $150  to  $200  and  up,  and  if  taken  now 
can  be  had  on  the  easy  terms  of  10  per  cent 
down  and  5  per  cent  per  month.  No  interest 
or  taxes  until  lots  are  fully  paid  for.  The 
British  Columbia  government  itself  guarantees 
the  titles. 

Write  to  Spence,  Jordan  and  Company,  Dept. 
K,  312  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  for  of- 
ficial plat  and  accurate  information  about  Fort 
Fraser. 


The  Modern 

Snbibibual  Commumon  ^ertiice 

Made  by  Reed  &l>  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &h  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
EstablisheH  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  Hnes  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

4S3  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CE\TL'RY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Emerson  Hough, 

the  Historian  of  the  West,  writes: 

"What  is  better  security  than 
the  ground  we  stand  on?" 

This  question  was  the  answer  of  the  Investor  In 
Western  mortgages  some  years  ago.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  answer  had  proved  Itself  a  good  one. 

"It  has  been  good  from  the  be- 
ginning of  civilization  and 
will  be  good  until  its  end." 

Our  mortgages  have  behind  them  a  svstem  which 
thirty-eight  years  of  successful  experience  have 
proved  good. 

ASSOCIATED  MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

{A  N.  Y.  State  Cwiioratinn)     Lenders  on  Farms  since  1873. 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS.  Treasurer 
OR/kNITE  BUILDING  -  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


rental  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  training 
school;  $500,  which  will  enable  one  of  the  mis- 
sion churches  to  secure  a  pastor. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Olivet  Institute 
Association  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
hearing  reports  is  to  be  held  at  the  Stratford 
hotel  Tuesday,  Jan.  i6,  dinner  $i  a  plate,  at 
6:30  p.  m.  All  friends  of  the  Olivet  work  are 
invited.  Tickets  may  be  had  in  advance  by 
telephoning  Olivet  house.  North  3071. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  is  to  conduct  special 
services  in  Woodward  Avenue  church,  Detroit, 
Jan.  21-27. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Jenkinson  began  his  pastorate 
at  Arlington  Heights  church  Jan.  7. 

At  the  ministers'  meeting  last  Monday  Miss 
Benoliel,  assisted  by  a  number  of  McCormick 
Seminary  students,  gave  an  entertainment  il- 
lustrating Oriental  life  and  customs.  The  stu- 
dents were  clad  in  costumes  representing  vari- 
ous foreign  lands.  Miss  Benoliel  will  present 
similar  programs  in  various  churches.  Next 
Monday  Professor  J.  J.  Halsey  of  Lake  Forest 
College  will  speak  on  "How  the  Minister  May 
Use  Political  and  Social  Science  in  his  Work." 

The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Society  for  Home 
Missions  holds  its  quarterly  meeting  today 
(Jan.  11)   at  Ravenswood  church. 


From  Various  Cities 

Detroit 

Only  a  minority  of  the  churches  are  observ- 
ing the  week  of  prayer.  Trumbull  Avenue 
church  and  Second  Avenue  church,  adjoining 
parishes,  are  holding  union  meetings  alter- 
nately in  the  two  churches,  led  by  the  two  pas- 
tors. Highland  Park  church  observed  the  week 
of  Jan.  1-5,  followed  by  communion  Jan.  7. 
Forest  Avenue  church,  according  to  its  custom 
of  twenty-five  years,  its  entire  history,  held  a 
dawn  service  on  Jan.  i.  Probably  no  other 
minister  but  Dr.  Barkley  could  make  an  equal 
success  of  such  a  service,  at  such  an  hour. 

None  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  held 
watch-night  services,  but  at  the  union  North 
end  services  at  the  North  Woodward  Avenue 
M.  E.  church  Rev.  S.  L.  Divine  told  in  an 
admirable  way  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Burnett's  Christ- 
mas story,  "The  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower," 

The  men  of  First  church  gave  a  reception 
to  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Vance,  to  which  were  invited 
all  of  the  ministers  in  the  city.  First  church 
lies  between  the  Unitarian  church  and  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  Beth  El;  so  that  the  Jewsh 
rabbi  and  the  Unitarian  pastor,  as  nearest 
neighbors,  made  brief  addresses  of  welcome,  as 
did  Rev.  J.  P.  Huget  of  First  Congregational 
church.  Rev.  F.  T.  Galpin  of  First  Baptist 
church,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Pence  representing  the 
Presbyterians. 

A  slight  mistake  in  a  former  letter  should 
be  corrected,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
women's  missionary  societies.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth  are  supported  not  merely  by  the  societies 
in  Detroit  Presbytery  but  by  those  throughout 
the  whole  synod. 

The  Pastors'  Union  of  Detroit,  which  is  in- 
terdenominational, commenced  its  1912  meet- 
ings with  an  address  Jan.  8  by  Bishop  Charles 
D.  Williams  on  "Divorce." 

The  Italian  Sunday  school  observed  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  by  giving  two  cantatas, 
entirely  in  English,  in  which  the  boys'  orchestra 
gave  large  assistance.  The  musical  talent  in 
the  Italian  Sunday  school  is  exceptional. 

The  Detroit  Ministers'  Association  has  elected 
the  following  officers :  President,  Rev.  Sher- 
man L.  Divine ;  vice-president.  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Vance ;  secretary-treasurer,  Rev.  J.  Marcus 
Skinner.  William  Bryant. 

Portland,  Ore. 

First  church  recently  secured  Mr.  Bowman 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Boyd.  Mr.  Bowman  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Boyd  in  Detroit.  He  will 
have  special  oversight  of  the  work  among 
young  people.  Dr.  Boyd  has  been  invited  to 
give  a  series  of  addresses  at  the  noon  hour 
before  an  invited  company  of  business  and 
professional  men  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  lunch 
will  be  served  each  day  and  the  address  will 
follow.  W.  S.  Holt. 

The  December  meeting  of  Portland  Presby- 
tery was  held  in  Marshall  Street  church.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Hays  pastor.  Edward  C.  Holt,  son  of 
W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D.,  was  received  under  the  care 
of  presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
and  commended  to  the  San  Francisco  Seminary. 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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EFFICIENT  SERVICE 
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YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

that  these  essentials  exist  where  you 
place  your  funds.  Our  First  Lien  Real 
Estate 

MORTGAGES 

meet  all  these  conditions.  No  client  has 
ever  lost  one  penny  of  principal  or  in- 
terest 

BECAUSE 

one  of  our  stock- holders  inspects  each 
security.  We  never  lend  more  than 
50%  of  our  own  fair  values.  We  lend 
exclusively  on  income  bearing  property. 
We  handle  first  liens  only. 

Your  principal  will  be  safe  at  all  times- 
Your  interest  wi7Z  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  Your  maturities  are  remitted  by  us 
in  New  York  Exchange  without  cost. 

FIVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

and  individuals  in  a  dozen  states,  buy 
our  securities. 

Write  for  list,  information  and  references 


REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vice  President 

FORT  WORTH,       -       -       -  TEXAS 

Wanted — Mortgage  Money 


The  great  new  Northwest  is 

jyf      a  woDclerlul  country.   One  muat 
M-^  have  lived  In  this  glorl f  us  sec- 

\J  /O     tlOD  for  twenty  years,  as  I  have, 

  to  appreciate  Its  possibilities. 

Xhe  demand  Tor  Ioan«  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Blgr  office  buildings 
are  In  course  of  art  ction.  Factories  are  being 
established.  New  families  are  pouring  In. 
Eastern  farmers  are  rapidly  settllrg  on  our  fer- 
tile logged  ofE  land.  Invest  your  Idle  funds  In 
good  Tacoma  mortgages  bearing  6S6  net. 
Keferences:   All  Mercantile  Agencies. 

Warren  Brown,  Money  Broker 

TACOMA,  WASH. 
President  Lennox  Xrast  Co. 
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$25,000,000  Loaned;  notonedoUar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promismg  and  Profit- 
able InTestment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
CUent  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       UXIONVZLZB,  MO. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS 

MAGAZINES,  OR  WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splendid  plan  to  raise 
church  money  or  pay  off  the  church 
debt;  and  It  Is  the  long  •  sought 
"something  out  of  nothing"  plan,  as 
the  material  Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  pricei. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  Chicago 

Read  the  "  WANT"'  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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Financial  Situation 

Now  that  the  old  year  has  gone  and  one  is 
able  to  look  the  twelvemonth  over  carefully 
there  are  several  features  that  stand  out  sig- 
nificantly. A  thing  which  will  interest  the  in- 
vestor with  moderate  means  is  that  the  stock 
market  has  been  uncertain  and  not  as  attractive 
as  was  hoped,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  bond 
business  has  been  good,  the  total  bond  transac- 
tions for  191 1  being  in  excess  of  igio.  Cor- 
porations played  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  our  financial  problems  and  prospects.  Nine 
or  ten  months  ago  industrial  and  political  un- 
certainties depressed  the  situation,  but  from 
this  "big  business"  has  largely  rallied.  This 
may  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  has  become  reconciled  to  large  aggrega- 
tions of  capital.  The  public  is  now  placing  the 
emphasis  of  condemnation  on  unjust  and  un- 
profitable combinations.  As  the  attitude  of  the 
public  has  changed  the  number  of  small  in- 
vestors holding  stock  in  great  corporations  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  Great  Middle  West  Self-Sufficient 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  interior  did  not  call  upon  the 
East  for  aid  at  the  crop  moving  time.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  banks  not  only  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  Middle  West  but  also  the 
smaller  country  institutions  are  strengthening 
their  position.  While,  of  course,  the  latter 
cannot  get  through  a  crop  moving  season,  as  a 
rule,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  big  city 
banks,  it  is  significant  that  the  Middle  West 
as  a  whole  was  sufficient  to  itself  financially. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  few  reductions  in,  or  suspen- 
sions of,  dividends.  At  the  opening  of  191 1 
there  was  plently  of  dire  prophecy  to  the  effect 
that  stable  investments  would  bring  small  re- 
turns. This  prediction  has,  in  the  main, 
proved  false. 

Investing  Children's  Savings 

Most  children  are  taught  to  save.  In  many 
cases  the  reserve  fund  does  not  get  beyond  the 
first  dollar ;  in  some  cases  the  sum  runs  as 
high  as  $100  or  $200.  Parents  do  not  always 
appreciate  the  benefit  in  interest  money  and 
example  that  will  come  to  the  child  by  invest- 
ing this  money  wisely.  T.  B.  Lyon,  an  Eastern 
banker,  writes  pointedly  in  The  New  York 
Tribune  on  this  question : 

"Everyone  is  born  with  an  instinct  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world.  That  is  the  reason  why 
saving  becomes  a  habit  with  children  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  distinguish  a  penny  from 
a  5  cent  piece.  When  the  savings  amount  to 
90  cents  his  father  supplies  the  necessary  re- 
mainder and  starts  an  account  in  the  boy's 
name  in  the  savings  bank.  This  account  may 
increase  until  his  passbook  shows  a  balance 
of  $100.  This  is  the  point  where  the  far- 
sighted,  thrifty  parent  should  step  in  and  ob- 
tain for  his  boy  the  same  5  per  cent  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  his  own  $1,000  bonds  in  the 
vault.  Why  hasn't  he  done  this  ?  Probably 
because  he  didn't  know  it  was  possible.  He 
didn't  appreciate  that  he  could  purchase  in 
$100  and  $500  denominations  bonds  that  are 
legal  for  trust  funds,  high  grade  bonds  of 
standard  railroads,  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
public  utility  corporations  whose  stability  is 
shown  by  their  many  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation. Furthermore,  bonds  of  these  classes  are 
bought  and  sold  daily  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Plenty  of  Good  $100  Bonds 

"Father  possibly  didn't  realize  that  another 
exceedingly  important  and  attractive  feature 
is  their  market.  The  father  asks  where  could 
they  be  sold  quickly  should  an  occasion  demand 
liquidation.  The  answer  is :  Simply  go  to  a 
reputable  $100  bond  house.  A  $ioo  bond  can 
be  bought  from  or  sold  to  them  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  a  $1,000  bond.  Thus  you  can  buy 
a  safe,  conservative  bond  for  $100  yielding 
from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  and  sell  it  easily." 


Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 


I 


■  ■     At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 

ni6]r6Sl    At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  Checking  Accounts 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank  is  composed 
of    the    following    well-known    business  men: 


HENRY  A.  BLAIR 
CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL 


JAMES  J.  HILL 
CHARLES  H.  HULBURD 
JAMES  C.  HUTCHINS 


CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
JOHN  J.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  G.  SHEDD 
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The  American  Invastment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  Eneland 
Savings  Banks.    WA.I.TEK  B.  Pa.SCHJL]:.l>,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

III  We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  of  fi.OO  or  more 
I    We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
III  We  transact  a  general  hanking  and  Trust  business 


•WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS- 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


SAFETY  AND  PROFIT 

The  president  of  one  of  the  conservative  and  pros- 
perous Life  Insurance  Companies  says : 

"That  during  the  panic  latter  part  of  1907,  the  only 
elastic  or  vital  form  cf  asset  was  the  Farm 
Mortgage."  Band  McNally's  Bankers  Monthly. 

TEXAS  FARM  MORTGAGES  are  excelled 
by  none  for  adequate  safety  and  security  with 
substantial  dividend  yield.  Write  for  our  booklet 
showring  the  REASON  our  Farm  Mortgages  arc 
safer  than  bonds,  as  well  as  yield  larger  dividends. 

Sherman,      A.  Y.  CREACER  CO.  Taxat 

LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

YOUR  FUNDS  PROPERLY  INVESTED  IN 

IDAHO'S 
FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 

or  in  her  rich  lands  will  return  you  an  excellent  In- 
come. Perfect  safety  for  your  principal.  We  handle 
only  those  Investments  which  can  be  recommended  to 
conservative  Investors.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  few 
of  the  opportunities  In  this  territory.  A  card  or  letter 
win  bring  a  reply  that  will  Interest  you.  Address, 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
C.   B.  COXE.  President,      BOISE,  IDAHO 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investing  In  our  gilt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  detallB ;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  references. 


DYER  &  FISH 


ARDMORE.  OKLA 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and.  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JE3FFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     -  Oklahomm 
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Farm  Mortgages 


|P  V  -^  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretfae 
/^-^  -I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-Tested  by 
oar  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
whercTer  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JOKES 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


FOR  THE 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 

carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  improved  DD- 
LDTH  real  estate  meet  all  requirements.  Ample 
security  for  principal ;  6%  Interest  return ;  collections, 
remittances,  payments  of  taxes,  Insurance  premiums- 
all  details  handled  promptly  by  this  company.  Long 
experience  In  this  field  makes  our  service  Invaluable  to 
Investors.  Highest  references  on  application.  Address 

Chas.  P.  Craig  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Your  funds  Invested  In  gilt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  net 
5  to  6%.  40  years'  experience.  Your  money  absolutely 
safe.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.  Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 
Write  us — mentioning  "Continent" — and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 
Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainSt.OkiahoinaCit>;Okla. 
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From  Various  Cities 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
Portland,  Ore. 

Rev.  Gordon  R.  Houston  has  been  called  to 
Nampa,  Idaho.  Mr.  Hays  has  just  accepted 
an  appointment  as  presbyterial  Sunday  school 
missionary  and  executive  secretary  of  the  home 
mission  committee. 

The  Twin  Cities 

Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell  delivered  several  addresses 
in  the  twin  cities,  attracting  large  audiences. 
His  address  before  the  ministers  of  Minne- 
apolis Dec.  29  was  received  with  marked  ap- 
preciation. Even  those  who  could  not  accept 
all  his  positions  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit. 

James  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul  has  recently  for- 
warded to  President  Kroeze  of  Jamestown  Col- 
lege, N.  D.,  $12,500  toward  the  first  $100,000 
endowment  fund  of  the  college.  In  a  letter 
accompanying  it  Mr.  Hill  expresses  strong  belief 
in  denominational  colleges  and  declares  that  he 
has  five  such  on  his  list.  Three  of  these  are 
Presbyterian  colleges  of  the  Northwest.  While 
Mr.  Hill  believes  in  the  work  of  the  large  uni- 
versity, and  that  it  has  a  field  of  usefulness, 
he  believes  better  results  are  obtained  in  the 
smaller  colleges.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

Kansas  City,  VIo. 

The  home  mission  conference  Jan.  24-25  will 
be  held  in  First  church.  It  is  expected  that 
about  125  will  attend  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Densmore  hotel  will  be  the  head- 
quarters for  the  conference.  A  complete  study 
of  the  home  mission  problems  throughout  the 
country  will  be  entered  into. 

Liberty  Street  church.  Independence,  re- 
cently engaged  in  evangelistic  meetings,  with 
the  result  that  about  thirty  are  expected  to 
unite  with  the  church.  All  organizations  in 
the  church  are  responsible  in  turn  for  con- 
ducting a  midweek  prayer  service.  This  has 
stirred  up  .a  wholesome  rivalry  that  has  greatly 
increased  the  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

Charles  C.  McGinley. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  churches  of  the  north  end  of  Newark 
observed  the  week  of  prayer  in  rather  an  odd 
manner.  There  were  separate  meetings  for 
women  and  men  almost  every  night. 


News  of  the  Churches 


California 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter  has  assumed  charge  of 
Chico  church,  the  second  largest  in  Sacramento 
Presbytery.  This  pulpit  has  been  vacant  since 
June,  when  Rev.  W.  G.  White  resigned. 

Because  Thanksgiving  Day  came  in  the  midst 
of  the  fruit  harvest  the  Thanksgiving  services 
of  Highland,  Skyland  and  Wrights,  neighbor- 
ing congregations  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains under  one  pastorate,  were  held  at  Sky- 
land  Sunday,  Nov.  26,  after  which  dinner 
was  served  under  the  large  oak  trees  in  the 
church  grounds.  As  successor  to  Rev.  A.  F. 
DeCamp,  who  resigned  two  years  ago  to  go  to 
Korea,  Rev.  William  McCready  of  Palo  Alto 
was  elected  stated  supply. 

Nebraska 

Concluding  his  services  with  Castellar  Street 
church  of  Omaha  the  last  of  January,  Rev. 
Ralph  H.  Houseman  becomes  the  educational 
superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work  for  the 
church  in  Nebraska.  For  this  position  he  has 
been  sought  for  some  eight  months  past.  After 
thirteen  years  in  the  pastorate,  in  which  time 
he  has  had  charge  of  schools  of  all  types,  he 
takes  up  the  new  work  with  a  large  experience. 
Mr.  Houseman  has  lived  in  Nebraska  twenty 
years.    He  will  continue  to  reside  in  Omaha. 

Pennsylvania 

Blairsville  Presbytery  held  its  winter  meeting 
in  First  church  of  Jeannette,  W.  L.  McClure, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  Dec.  19.  Calls  were  presented 
by  Beulah  church  for  Rev.  J.  C.  McCracken  of 
Vandergrift,  and  Wilmerding  for  Rev.  S.  E. 
Nichelson.  Rev,  S.  R.  Frazier  was  released 
from  the  churches  of  Spangler  and  St.  Benedict 
and  appointed  stated  supply  of  Trafford  City. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Gaston,  secretary  of  the  Freedmen's 
Board,  spoke.  Rev.  P.  W.  Synder  conducted  a 
conference  on  practical  church  methods  in  the 
afternoon  and  gave  an  address  in  the  evening 
on  evangelistic  work. 

Five  members  were  received  into  Bedford 
church.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Reimer  minister,  Dec.  24. 
The  woman's  circle  recently  arranged  for  "the 
house  beautiful,"  in  which  the  lower  hall  of 
the  church  was  transformed  with  old  furniture 
and  fine  old  prints  into  a  home  of  Colonial 
days. 

North  Dakota 

Hazelton,  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  right 
man,  is  vacant. 

In  Bismarck  Presbytery  almost  every  field  has 
a  preacher.  Revivals  have  occurred  in  several 
places.  At  the  request  of  a  country  district 
Robert  Alexander  and  H.  W.  Moody  were  sent 
to  assist  the  student  who  was  supplying  this 
station.  Special  meetings  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Alexander  church  with  fifteen 
members.  H.  M.  Tenney  from  Auburn  Semi- 
nary had  charge  of  this  field,  besides  the  or- 
ganized churches  of  Morning  Watch,  Cole 
Harbor  and  Darling.  E.  E.  Matteson  is  now 
in  charge.  The  pastor-evangelist  visited  Cole 
Harbor  at  the  close  of  a  two  weeks'  series 
of  meetings,  during  which  over  twenty  pro- 
fessed conversion. 

Iowa 

The  church  at  Panora  recently  had  a  house 
warming  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  church  hall  adjoining  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  new  addition  meets  all  the  needs  of 
a  village  parish  house.  It  is  a  neat  brick 
structure,  built  to  harmonize  with  the  church. 
Rev.   Peter  W.  Jacobson  is  pastor. 

Grand  Junction  church  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000.  The  basement 
has  been  fitted  up  for  social  purposes  and  also 
gives  added  room  for  the  Sabbath  school.  Ten 
vears  ago  this  church  had  no  manse  and 
shared  the  time  of  its  pastor  with  another 
church.  Now  it  is  self-supporting  and  possesses 
a  fine  parsonage  and  a  well  equipped  building. 

Oklahoma 

Rev.  Brooks  Hitchings  of  Lake  Crystal, 
Minn.,  has  entered  upon  his  work  as  pastor  of 
Fairfax  church. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Wardner,  Jr.,  was  installed  at 
Nowata  Dec.  6.  This  is  a  charge  in  a  rapidly 
growing  city,  where  a  $25,000  church  and  manse 
were  recently  dedicated. 

Washington 

At  Kennewick  Rev.  F.  L.  Eraser  has  been 
applying  the  gospel  to  practical  questions  in 
a  series  of  services  in  which  men  and  women 
members  express  their  views  on  such  subjects 
as,  "How  Can  the  Church  Help  the  Com- 
munity?" and  "What  Shall  We  Do  for  and 
with   the  Boy?" 

Minnesota 

Rev.  W.  H.  Elges  is  making  progress  in  his 
field  on  the  Cuyuna  iron  range.  At  Deerwood 
the  Sunday  school  has  nearly  forty  members; 
Crosby  Sunday  school  has  about  ninety  and  the 
Cuyuna  thirty.  Five  members  were  added  to 
the  Deerwood  church. 

Rhode  Island 

At  the  December  communion  thirteen  were 
added  to  the  Woonsocket  church,  Rev.  A. 
Arthur  Griffes  pastor.  This  makes  thirty-five 
additions  in  the  last  nine  months.  The  duplex 
budget  system  has  been  adopted. 

Montana 

There  are  several  vacant  churches  in  Great 
Falls  Presbytery.  They  must  be  filled  at  once. 
Those  interested  should  address  the  pastor- 
evangelist,  Rev.  A.  B.  Winamyer,  913  2d  ave- 
nue north.  Great  Falls. 

Oregon 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon  is  in 
need  of  a  man  for  a  difficult  and  isolated  field. 
The  field  is  Port  Orford  and  Sanglois  in  Curry 
county  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  state. 


and  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Port  Orford  has 
the  second  best  harbor  between  Portland  and 
San  Francisco.  It  has  about  400  people  and 
Sanglois  200  people.  Salary  $900  and  no  house. 
Write  Rev.  Weston  F.  Shields,  41  S.  Holly 
street,  Medford. 

Tennessee 

Fifteen  were  recently  received  into  Harri- 
man  church.  Dr.  C.  L.  Work  supply.  The  debt 
of  $600  has  been  provided  for. 


Movement  Energizing  Latent 
Forces 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

conference  to  talk  through  the  program  for 
the  campaign,  some  of  them  looked  at  the 
others  with  just  a  bit  of  suspicion,  for  they 
thought  of  their  reputations  as  specialists  in 
comparatively  narrow  fields.  However,  before 
the  week  was  out  every  question  had  been 
settled  in  so  far  as  personalities  were  con- 
cerned. There  has  not  been  a  jar  among  the 
experts  in  a  single  campaign,  for,  let  it  be 
said  without  cant  or  self-righteousness,  these 
men  are  Christians,  and  this  helps  some  in 
a  Men  and  Religion  campaign. 

Great  meetings  have  been  held.  Attendances 
of  from  2,000  to  5,000  are  common  occurrences. 
Indeed,  at  some-  of  the  banquets  there  have 
been  2,000  guests.  The  greatest  public  meeting 
places  in  the  cities  have  been  filled  to  their 
capacity  and  men  have  been  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  the  messages.  But  this  has  by  no 
means  been  the  most  important  part  of  the 
campaign.  While  the  experts  have  worked  for 
big  crowds,  when  crowds  were  in  order,  and 
while  they  gave  the  last  ounce  of  energy  to  the 
address  before  the  multitude,  they  really  worked 
hardest  in  the  smaller  meetings  when  the  leaders, 
or  "key  men,"  were  got  together  for  in- 
struction. For  these  men — all  of  them  with 
long  experience  in  work  of  this  sort — have 
realized  that  the  critical  period  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  campaign  is  not  the  "hurrah" 
time  during  the  eight  days'  meetings,  but  the 
period  following — the  conservation  period.  It 
has  been  felt  that  if,  out  of  the  eight  days' 
campaign,  there  will  be  developed  a  group  of  a 
half  dozen  men  in  each  church,  who  will  be 
set  on  fire  for  the  sixfold  message  of  the 
movement,  the  campaign  will  have  been  worth 
while. 

Winning  Combination  of  Men  and  Method 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  connection  with 
the  entire  campaign  is  the  abandon  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  never  a  question  of  how 
little  each  man  can  do,  but  how  much  he  may 
do.  Every  man  believes  in  the  movement,  and 
is  working  tremendously  to  make  it  a  success. 
This  combination  of  men  and  methods  is  bound 
to  win  out.  And  it  is  winning.  No  un- 
prejudiced observer  can  question  it.  To  be 
sure  there  are  degrees  of  success,  but  wherever 
the  ministers  and  laymen  enter  heartily  into  the 
movement  and  follow  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  experts,  the  campaign  is  successful.  Co- 
operation of  the  local  committees  has  been 
most  cordial,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Here 
and  there  a  committeeman  or  an  official  of 
the  committee  of  one  hundred  has  remarked : 
"Well,  I've  done  everything  these  fellows  have 
told  me  to  do.  Now  let's  see  what  will  come 
of  this  business."  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  when  cooperation  has  been  of  this  me- 
chanical nature  the  best  results  have  not  been 
achieved.  But  this  spirit  has  been  so  seldom 
manifested  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

And  now  as  to  the  results.  If  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  movement  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  church — spiritual,  social,  educa- 
tional and  economic — then  we  may  as  well 
confess  that  this  expectation  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Nobody  has  thus  far  made  this  claim 
for  it.  It  is  expected  that  the  movement  will 
make  the  Christian  men  of  America  realize 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  their  op- 
portunity in  and  through  the  church.  The 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  vitalizing  exist- 
ing organizations.  It  is  also  being  demonstrated 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign,  many  other 
men  formerly  outside  the  church  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  and  set  to  work  upon  the 
big  tasks  of  the  kingdom.  The  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  has  come  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  church's  history.  But  even  its 
most  ardent  admirers  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
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a  permanent  organization.  It  is  a  "movement." 
We  are  all  of  us  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
world  has  made  substantial  progress  through 
the  methods  which  the  church  has  been  employ- 
ing for  many  generations.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  discard  the  machinery  which  has 
done  such  good  service  in  the  past,  and  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  freely  using 
this  machinery.  If  the  message  and  the  method 
were  entirely  new,  we  might  well  become  sus- 
picious of  it.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  repeating 
many  of  the  older  truths  and  emphasizing  many 
of  the  older  methods,  this  is  "simply  another 
movement." 

Chnrch's  Progress  Marked  by  "Movements" 

But  as  one  studies  the  history  of  the  church, 
it  must  become  evident  that  God  develops  move- 
ments from  time  to  time  which  have  an  im- 
portant application  to  existing  conditions. 
These  movements  are  born  and  live  for  a 
period,  or  until  their  work  is  done.  The 
church  has  made  progress  because  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  such  movements,  all  of 
which  have  in  time  gone  out  of  existence,  not 
because  they  were  a  disappointment  but  be- 
cause their  work  was  done. 

The  great  thing  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  is  the  combination  of  messages  and 
the  perfectly  fearless  as  well  as  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  situation.  Also,  it  leaves 
a  definite  program,  giving  the  results  of  the 
best  thought  and  effort  with  reference  to  the 
particular  phases  of  Christian  work  with  which 
it  has  to  do. 


Tlxe  Walking  Stone 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

method  of  defense — -it  had  drawn  itself  entirely 
inside  the  shell  and  closed  both  doors.  The 
mud  turtle  and  many  of  his  cousins  have  shells 
on  the  backs  and  breasts,  but  can  only  draw 
their  head,  legs  and  tail  under  the  upper 
shell  and  trust  to  luck  to  escape.  But  the  box 
turtle  has  his  under  shell  hinged  in  the  middle, 
so  that  both  ends  can  be  pulled  up  so  tightly 
against  the  upper  shell  that  a  pin  can  scarcely 
be  poked  between  them.  And  he  is  very  strong 
and  can  hold  the  doors  shut  against  great 
force.  Once  he  closes  these  doors  he  is  safe 
against  any  ordinary  danger.  Only  a  very  large 
and  strong  animal,  or  a  man  or  boy  with  an  ax 
or  some  such  weapon,  can  break  in  and  get 
him. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  Striped  Face  had 
gene  the  turtle  lay  in  the  grass  motionless. 
Time  has  no  great  value  to  a  turtle,  and  he  is 
very  patient.  He  lives  to  a  great  age — some 
say  50  years  or  more — and  he  seldom  has 
need  to  hurry.  So,  though  he  was  on  his 
way  to  dinner,  the  turtle  wanted  to  be  very 
sure  it  was  safe  before  he  made  another  move. 
After  a  long,  long  time  the  front  door  of  his 
shell  opened  just  a  tiny  bit.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. So  slowly  that  if  you  had  been 
watching  you  could  not  have  seen  it  move,  the 
shell  opened  wider.  Then  from  among  the 
folds  of  tough  and  wrinkled  skin  a  sharp  little 
snout  was  poked  into  view,  with  a  pair  of  tiny 
nostrils  at  the  tip,  and  the  keen,  fiery  little 
red  eyes  close  behind  them.  The  turtle  was 
afraid  that  Striped  Face  migjjt  be  waiting  near 
by,  ready  to  seize  him  again.  But  neither  nose 
nor  eyes  gave  him  warning  of  a  foe.  Then, 
slowly  and  cautiously,  four  short  legs  and  a 
ridiculous  little  tail  came  into  view,  and  the 
turtle  resumed  his  interrupted  journey. 

Oh,  yes,  he  knew  perfectly  well  where  he 
was  going.  He  had  been  there  before.  There 
was  a  certain  cornfield  not  far  away,  and 
when  the  three  boys  of  the  Bradley  farm  had 
planted  the  com  there  in  the  spring,  they 
had  for  their  own  enjoyment  planted  a  num- 
ber of  melon  seeds.  Despite  the  plowing  the 
vines  grew,  and  a  number  of  melons  ripened 
in  the  late  summer.  The  boys  ate  a  few,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground  and  the  little  wild  people  got  them. 

That  is  where  the  turtle  was  bound.  He 
made  his  way,  without  further  adventure,  to 
the  field,  and  gorged  himself  on  the  sweet 
little  cantaloupes  and  muskmelons.  He  took 
all  the  time  he  needed,  for  time  mattered  noth- 
ing to  him.  Little  he  cared  where  he  slept. 
So  it  was  that  when  morning  came  he  was 
just  starting  back  to  the  dry  meadowland,  and 
the  three  boys,  abroad  early  again,  met  him  on 
the  way. 

"Oh,  look  I  Another  box  turtle  I"  exclaimed 
one. 

They  ran  to  seize  him.     He  gave  a  most 


venomous  hiss,  but  they  were  not  afraid — it 
was  only  the  great  snapping  turtle  that  could 
make  them  careful.  They  picked  him  up  fear- 
lessly. 

"What's  that  on  his  back  ?"  cried  one.  "Let- 
ters, sure  as  anything !    Read  'em." 

The  letters  and  figures  were  carefully  spelled 
out. 

"Some  fellow's  initials — I  wonder  whose. 
And  the  date — why  he's  more'n  20  years  old. 
That  was  cut  there  twenty  years  ago,  an'  no 
telling  how  old  he  was  then.  Let's  give  him 
a  new  date." 

So  with  a  pocket  knife  a  new  date  and  three 
new  sets  of  initials  were  carved  on  the  turtle's 
back. 

"Something's  been  after  him,"  said  a  boy, 
looking  closely  at  the  scratches  on  the  edge  of 
the  shell.  "Look  here  at  the  marks  of  teeth. 
Dog,  I  s'pose,  or  maybe  a  'coon  or  a  fox." 

Little  did  they  think  that  Striped  Face  had 
made  those  marks,  and  that  he  was  that 
moment  lying  within  a  very  little  distance  of 
them,  hearing  all  they  said. 

When  they  had  finished  carving  their  initials 
on  his  back  the  boys  put  the  turtle  down  again. 
They  knew  better  than  to  try  to  wait  until  he 
resumed  his  journey — they  had  done  that  be- 
fore, and  knew  how  long  it  took.  So  they  put 
him  down  and  went  their  way. 

When  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  boys  had 
gone  the  turtle  put  forth  his  head  and  feet, 
and  went  on  his  way  to  the  upland  meadow. 
There,  in  the  dry,  gravelly  soil,  he  resumed  the 
digging  of  a  burrow  which  he  had  begun  many 
days  before,  and  meant  to  have  completed  be- 
fore cold  weather  came  on.  For  there,  many 
feet  below  the  depth  to  which  the  ground 
could  freeze,  he  meant  to  spend  the  winter, 
sound  asleep.  {To  be  continued) 


Calendar  and  Record 

General 

Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  New  Jersey— Campbell 
hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  25. 
10:30  a.  m. 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Dayton — Dayton  Third  Street,  Jan.  15,  10  a.  m. 
Elizabeth — -Elizabeth  Second,  Jan.  16,  10  a.  m. 
West  Jersey — Merchantville,    Jan.    16,  9:30 
a.  m. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Crawfordsville — F.   A.   Johnson,   Fowler,  Ind. 
CaUs 

California — Fullerton  :  E.  J.  Statom. 
Iowa — Chanute  First :  C.  A.  Wilson,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kentucky — Owensboro   Central:   J.   R.  Smith, 

Lebanon,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — Lebanon   Christ   church :   J.  C. 

Fields,   Muney ;   Harrisburg  Capitol  Street : 

Rev.  T.  H.  Amos,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Washington — Davenport :  N.  S.  Fiscus,  accepts ; 

Kettle  Falls :  G.  W.  Healy,  accepts. 

Installations 
Iowa — Brooklyn  First:  S.  E.  Koons,  Dec.  28. 

Resignations 
Pennsylvania — Muney :    J.    C.  Fields. 

Changes  of  Address 
McComb,  J.  M. — Ironside,  Ore.,  to   1271  N. 

Los  Robles  avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Morris,  W.  J. — Hinton,  Okla.,  to  Bowie,  Texas, 
Route  No.  I, 

Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted i-at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  must  bb  sunt  with  thb  notich. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

GiFPiN— Rev.  George  C.  Glffln  died  at  Fowler,  Cal.,  on 
Christmas  eve.  He  and  his  wife  had  sent  the  three 
small  children  to  bed,  and  were  busy  arranging  their 
stockings  for  the  happy  surprises  of  Christmas  morn- 
ing, when  overcome  with  falntness  he  sought  the 
lounge  and  In  less  than  a  moment  had  passed  away. 
The  heart  had  given  out  danger  signals  many  times 
before  and  now  at  last  It  simply  stopped  and  life  ceased. 

Mr.  Glffin  was  born  In  Pennsylvania  nearly  64  years 
ago.  He  received  most  of  his  education  at  Galesburg, 
111.  His  first  bent  was  to  study  law,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  a  time.  When  later  he  was 
pressed  In  spirit  to  enter  the  ministry  he  carried  Into 
the  new  calling  the  lawyer's  manner  and  method. 
Once  In  the  ministry  he  chose  the  work  of  the  pioneer. 
He  was  the  planter  of  churches.  First  with  Crete, 
Nebraska,  as  a  center,  he  organized  churches  over  a 
space  more  than  a  hundred  miles  wide.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  we  find  him  In  Fowler,  In  the  heart  of  the  vast 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  June,  1888.  Here  he  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  newly  planted  Presbyterian  church, 
and  nurtured  It  for  nine  years,  and  now  It  has  grown  to 


over  400  members  with  a  Sabbath  school  of  a  like 
membership,  and  a  splendid  record  for  benevolence. 
Besides  this  he  explored  the  land  and  planted  and 
fostered  other  churches  In  the  valley.  He  next  devoted 
five  years  to  work  In  Southern  CallforDla,  In  develop- 
ing the  Uplands  church.  Then  true  to  his  Instinct  for 
pioneering  we  find  him  in  the  heart  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, planting  and bulldlngup churches.  Admonished 
of  heart  ti-ouble  he  returned  to  his  California  home, 
where  he  continued  to  work  until  the  final  call  came. 

Mr.  Glffln  was  a  brother  beloved  for  his  beautiful 
spirit  and  manly  qualities.  The  Synod  of  California 
honored  itself  In  making  him  Its  moderator.  He  gave 
himself  unstintedly  to  service  In  his  beloved  family,  to 
the  church  of  God  and  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

In  a  conspicuous  way  God  had  marked  Mr.  Glffin  as  a 
father  in  whom  he  could  magnify  the  family  covenant. 
The  six  sons  who  bore  the  father's  casket  to  the  grave 
have,  with  one  exception,  had  college  privileges.  Two 
of  them  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  have  given 
service  on  the  foreign  field.  The  two  grown  daughters 
and  a  son,  who  within  the  month  preceded  the  father 
.into  the  presence  of  the  King,  had  similar  educational 
privilege.  That  God  surely  kept  his  covenant  with  the 
older  children  stands  the  greatest  assurance  for  the 
younger  children,  from  whom,  so  lovingly  serving,  the 
father  was  called  on  Christmas  eve. 

Kbtcham— Elder  Samuel  Brown  Ketcham,  clerk  of 
session  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
church  of  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  on  Dec.  9, 1911,  to 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ketcham  was  reared  In 
the  most  careful  way  In  a  family  which  for  a  century 
or  more  has  been  active  in  the  life  of  this  church.  He 
was  received  Into  membership  In  1864  at  the  age  of  20 
years.  In  1880  he  was  elected  an  elder  and  In  1885  clerk 
of  session.  In  which  capacity  he  served  most  faithfully 
and  most  capably  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  held 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-two  years,  being  a  member  of  that  body 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  recently  laid  down  the  secre- 
tary's duties  for  the  presidency  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Ketcham  was  a  eading  citizen  of  this  communl 
ty,  in  which  his  whole  life  was  spent,  and  a  natuial 
leader  among  men.  He  was  active  In  public  life  and 
served  with  great  acceptance  and  success  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  of  Agriculture.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
eminently a  church  man.  His  loyalty  to  the  church 
was  constant,  and  directed  by  a  keen  wisdom  of  her 
needs  and  a  large  and  intelligent  grasp  of  heractlvities. 
He  loved  God's  word  and  was  a  deep  student  and  an 
able  teacher  of  the  Bible.  He  loved  the  local  church 
and  was  Intensely  loyal  to  its  ordinances,  and  espe- 
to  the  midweek  service  of  prayer.  He  loved  the 
church  universal  and  possessed  In  a  great  degree  the 
missionary  spirit,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  gifts,  his 
prayers  and  his  Intelligent  and  enthusiastic  interest  In 
all  the  missionary  activities  of  the  church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  whole  world.  He  faithfully  and  most 
ably  represented  his  own  congregation  In  the  meetings 
of  presbytery  and  synod,  and  twice  was  honored  by  his 
brethren  with  a  commission  to  the  General  Assembly, 
first  at  Cincinnati  in  1885  and  later  at  Los  Angeles  In  1903. 

In  his  call  to  the  higher  service  in  the  church  tri- 
umphant the  Pennington  congregation  suffers  a  heavy 
loss,  and  of  his  death  In  its  wider  relations  to  the  uni- 
versal church  It  may  be  said,  "Know  ye  not  that  there 
Is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  In  Israel?" 

G.  H.  B. 

Larimer— At  Cedar  Baplds,  Iowa,  Dec.  17,  George 
Larimer. 

Dampman— December  30,  in  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Miss 
Rebecca  Dampman  In  her  91st  year. 


What  does  the 

Chinese 
revolution 

with  its  remarkable 
upheaval  in  political 
conditions, 

mean  to 

Christian 
missions? 

An  illuminating  study,  based  on 
his  own  observations  and  direct 
information  from  the  field,  by 

William  T.  Ellis 

Editor  afield  of  The  Continent, 
will  appear  in  next  week's  issue, 
dated  January  1 8.  Fully  illustrated. 


'For  the  good  that  needs  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  wants  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  we  can  do.'' 


The  Continent's  Service 

to  thinking  Christian  Men  and  Women 

The  helpful  character  of  the  editorials,  articles,  and  departments  publisl 
in  The  Continent  from  week  to  week  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  growtn 
of  the  constituency  of  thinking,  progressive,  virile  people  to  which  it  ap- 
peals. Though  primarily  a  Presbyterian  publication,  its  vision  is  not 
narrowed  by  sectarian  bias.  Its  editors  and  contributors  represent  all  the 
sections  of  America  and  all  parts  of  the  world.  Through  the  year  The  Con- 
tinent provides  a  wonderful  amount  of  interesting  and  stimulating  read- 
ing bearing  upon  practically  every  phase  of  Christian  thought  and  activity. 


OPINIONS  THAT  HELP         Z  TT"'  T 

greatly  needed  in  journal- 
ism of  today  (religious  and  secular)  as  fearlessness.  Fearless- 
ness does  not  mean  a  destructive  policy,  in  the  case  of  The  Con- 
tinent. What  it  does  mean  is  that  in  our  famous  "first-page 
editorial,"  as  elsewhere,  we  are  not  deterred  by  any  considera- 
tion from  telling  the  truth  as  we  see  it.  Careful  study  of  the  facts 
and  expression  of  an  unbiased  judgment  make  The  Continent's 
opinions  helpful,  even  when  you  do  not  fully  agree  with  them. 


GREAT  MOVEMENTS 


Long  before  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Movement  had  really 
come  into  being  The  Continent  began  to  discuss  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  movement.  Thus  our  readers,  while  others 
were  still  asking,  "What  is  it?"  were  well  informed  and  ready 
to  take  hold.  And  a  regular  department,  with  occasional 
special  editorials,  has  kept  them  informed  of  the  movement's 
progress.  To  relate  Christian  people  to  such  great  undertak- 
ings is  a  part  of  The  Continent's  accepted  service. 

meuiuv- 


WORLD  PROGRESS  ?n'"°T?n.^^  intelligent  and 

fully  useful  Christian  unless  he 
follows  the  trend  of  the  world's  developments.  But  there  is  so 
much  that  is  trivial  and  useless  in  the  daily  newspaper  presenta- 
tion of  news  that  the  reader's  mind  is  simply  incumbered  with  a 
mass  of  facts  or  supposed  facts  which  have  no  special  signifi- 
cance to  him.  The  editorial  review  of  the  world  in  The  Conti- 
nent provides  a  proportionate  treatment  of  secular  and  reli 
glous  news  which  gives  the  reader  a  correct  perspective. 

PRORI  FM^  OF  f  IFF  The  community,  the  church  and 
riVWDLCmO  Ur  life.  ^^^^  individual  have  distinct 
problems,  and  yet  these  problems  are  bound  together.  It  is  the 
aim  of  The  Continent  to  keep  its  readers  in  all  three  particu- 
lars—not by  broad  generalizations,  but  as  far  as  possible  by 
specific  examples  from  real  life  and  by  the  advice  of  men  and 
women  splendidly  equipped  for  this  service.  While  magnify- 
ing the  spiritual  side  of  life.  The  Continent  desires  to  be  also 
spiritually  practical. 


Public  Welfare 
Social  Service 
World-Wide  Peace 
Ministerial  Problems 
Temperance 
Missions 
Men's  Work 
Work  for  Boys 
Immigrant  Problem 
Girl  Problems 
Education 
Sunday  School 
Prayer  Meeting 
Young  People 
Home  Ufe 
Religious  News 
Working  Methods 
Book  Reviews,  etc. 


Ill  av 


is  pre-eminently  a  periodical  for  all 
ily,  certainly  of  the  family  into  which 
the  religious  element  enters.  It  would  provide,  with  its 
many-sided  service,  for  the  household  where  only  one 
periodical  may  be  taken;  and  it  supplies,  in  families 
with  abundant  literature,  certain  elements  that  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

For  the  man  impatient  of  sham,  and  anxious  for  ac- 
tion; for  the  woman  of  ideals;  for  the  young  folks  too 
easily  attracted  by  unhealthful  secular  literature;  for 
the  children  who  will  ever  retain  the  impressions  of  the 
fireside  hour;  for  the  minister,  the  business  man;  the 
employer  and  the  worker;  for  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  and  beyond  the  seas— for  all  these  and  to  all  quar- 
ters The  Continent  carries  its  weekly  message. 

It  is  to  us  the  most  wonderful  parish  in  all  the  world, 
and  we  want  to  count  you  in  it. 

You  and  tie  together  can  make  the  best  and 
most  helpful  religious  paper  eOer  published! 


Nolan  R.  Best 
Richard  S.  Holmes 
William  T.  Ellis 
J.  H.  Jowett 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 
Ralph  Connor 
J.  A.  Macdonald 
Mary  E.  McDowell 
John  T.  Stone 
Charles  Stelzle 
William  P.  Merrill 
Francis  E.  Clark 
Edward  A.  Steiner 
John  Willis  Baer 
Marion  Harlaind 
Margaret  E.  Sangster 
Oliver  R.  Williamson 
Bruce  Barton  and  others 


OUR  SPECIAL  MEN  AND  RELIGION  OFFER 

(LIMITED  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1912,  AND  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY) 
So  that  you  may  know,  better  than  any  prospectus  could  tell  you,  what  The  Continent 
may  mean  to  you,  we  make  this  proposition :  Write  your  name  and  address  below,  in- 
close with  One  Dollar  at  our  risk,  and  we  will  send  the  paper  from  this  time  until  July  1 
—five  months,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign.  If  you  don't 
feel  that  you  have  had  your  dollar's  worth  after  three  months  send  and  get  your  money 
back.  That's  fair,  isn't  it?  Address  The  Continent,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City; 
509  S.  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  or  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,    /let  at  once. 


JANUARY  18,  1912 


What  Does  "New  China" 
Mean  to  Christian 
Missions? 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


Churches  of  America  in 
an  Epochal  Survey 
of  Home  Field 


JOSEPH  ERNEST  McAFEE 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAG 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Selection  of  a 
School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  considera 
tion.  The  Continent's  Educational  Bureau  has 
on  file  information  regarding  all  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice. 
This  service  is  entirely  free  to  readers  of  Thb 
Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time  to 
permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

The  Continent  EducationaJ  Bureau 

509  Wabash  Avenue         ...  Chicago 


Illinois 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1.700  beds,  Including  large  chll- 
dren's.lusane.and  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lying-in 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  institutions. 
Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.    607  HONORB  STREET,  CHICAGO 


THE 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

149-151  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

is  desirous  of  obtaining  Christian  young  women  to 
enter  the  Training  School .  The  term  is  three  years ; 
the  training  general  and  the  school  is  afaiiated  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School.  For  particulars  address 
MISS  E.  C.  GLENN,  Supt.  of  Nursei. 


TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago,  No  se 
rlous  sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy 
.Send  for  prospectus    Noble  Hill.  Woodstock,  III. 

BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Christian  household  life  and  a  thorough  training  in  a 
military  home  school.  A  course  of  educational  train- 
ing equal  to  the  best  Secondary  and  Preparatory  course 
In  the  country.  Address  Headmaster  or  Superintend- 
ent, Bunker  Hill.  111. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Ohio 


UIESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

WW  54th  year.  Recognized  high  oymon  nuin 
rank.  Best  culture,  distinct-  ""'O 
ly  religious  Influence,  fine  physical  training,  homelike 
living.  High -class  faculty.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.  300  acres.  President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.D;  Dean  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  Litt.D. 


Wisconsin 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEAVEK   TtJLM,  WIS. 


RIPON 

COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;: 

::  WISCONSIN 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BKOWN,  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChristian  Influences.  Bxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Kev.  C.  O.  Grat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn 

8rd  oominarv  Tf"—* women 

w  w  ill  1  ii  ■  J  42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Jersey 

TAKE  ONE  OF  OUR  COURSES 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Theology 
MADISON  XEW  JERSEY 


The  POSTAL  saves  you  money 
and  safeguards  your  health 

THOUGHTFUL  people  throughout  the 
country  arrange  policies  in  the  POSTAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
because,  Jirst,  it  supplies  sound  legal-reserve 
protection  at  lower  net  cost  than  any  other 
company  and,  second,  because  it  performs  an 
important  service  in  health-conservatioti  for  its 
policyholders. 

The  Company  cuts  out  all  middlemen  and 
agents;  it  deals  direct  vj'n\\  the  public;  \xs  policy- 
holders save,  and  may  deduct  from  their  first 
premium  (monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annual  or 
annual),  a  guaranteed  commission-dividend 
(ranging  up  to  50%  of  the  premium)  corres-  Pctai  Life  Building 
ponding  to  what  other  companies  pay  out  the  35  Nauau  St.,  New  York 
first  year  to  their  agents. 

In  subsequent  years,  POSTAL  LIFE  policyholders  can 
deduct  the  agent's  renewal-commissioji  of  74%  of  the  premium 
as  paid;  also  an  office-expense  saving  of  2%  making  up  the 

Annual       fkl^y  Guaranteed 
Dividend  of    J/ 2^  Policy 


The  Company  also  apportions  and 
pays  the  usual  contingent  dividends 
that  other  companies  pay,  ranging  In 
the  POSTAL  for  1910  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  annual  premium.  The  dividends 
apportioned  and  paid  this  year  will  be 
even  larger  than  heretofore. 

Furthermore,  the  Company's  Health 
Bureau  performs  an  Important  service 
In  health  -  preservation  by  issuing 
Health-Bulletins  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
policyholders  and  by  granting  to  those 
who  desire,  one  medical  examination 
each  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Com=> 


pany,  thus  detecting  Incipient  disease 
in  time  to  check  or  cure  It. 

Bear  in  mind.  POSTAL  LIFE  poll- 
cles  are  binding  on  the  Company, 
wherever  the  insured  lives. 

By  doing  business  through  the  mails 
—direct— the  Company  Is  able  to  effect 
Important  savings  for  policyholders, 
and  also  brings  the  benefits  of  Insur- 
ance  protection  and  health  conserve- 
tlon  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the 
country,  thus  performing  a  genuine 
public  service  akin  to  rural  free 
delivery  and  the  proposed  parcels  post. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated  and  others,  the  POSTAL  LIFE 
is  justly  designated  'The  Company  of  Conservation" — of  money 
and  of  health. 

'Twill  pay  you  to  find  out  just  what  you  can  save  on  any 
standard  form  of  policy,  provided  you  are  an  acceptable  risk. 

Just  write  and  say:  "Mail  full  insurance  par- 
ticulars as  per  advertisement  in  THE  CONTI- 
NENT of  January  18th." 

And  be  certain  to  give  your  occupation  and 
the  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

The  Company  will  then  promptly  send  you 
(by  mail  only)  exact  figures  for  your  age  with 
the  amount  of  dividends,  guaranteed  and 
otherwise,  now  being  paid. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  N on- Agency  Company  in  America 
WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Strong  Postal  Pomts 

First :  Old-line,  legal- 
reserve  insurance-  -not 
frateinal  or  assecdment. 

Spcond  :  Standard  pol- 
irif  reserves- --novf  more 
than  $10,000,000. 

Third  :  Standard  pol- 
icy provisions,  aii- 
l>roved  by  the  State  In- 
surance Department. 

Fourth  :  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selec- 
tion of  risks. 

Fifth ;  Operates  under 
strict  State  requirements 
and  subject  to  the 
United  States  postal  au- 
thorities. 


^1 


EDUOATIONAIj 


EDUCATIONAL 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Openlna:  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younpr  men.  Modem  eqiilpment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEORGE  I..  MACKiyTOSH,  rre». 


''1847  fr??  WEDDING 


The 
Trade  Mark 

on  Spoons,  Etc.,  I*  the  Stamp  of  Qnallty 


INVITATIONS 

ANN0DNCBMENT8 
CALLING  CABDS 
FINE  STATIONERY 

Send  for  Samples 
S.I>.CHIU>8  &  CO.,  SOO  CI^KK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


IN  A  WORLD  WHERE  "CLEANLI 
NESS  IS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS' 
NO  PRAISE  IS  TOO  GREAT  FOR 


SAPOLIO 


Around  the  Shop 

AN  increasingly  large 
number  of  people  in 
this  world  of  ours  are  try- 
ing to  do  more  than  grind 
out  a  living  or  accumulate 
riches;  many  are  seeking 
something  higher  than  so- 
cial frivolity  or  selfish  en- 
joyment. Although  their 
feet  are  planted  on  the 
earth,  they  have  a  love  for 
other  than  the  materialistic 
side  of  life;  their  aspirations 
are  at  once  wholesome, 
helpful  and  hopeful.  To 
them  The  Continent  appeals . 

Last  week  the  appeal  was 
broadly  masculine,  neces- 
sarily so  because  of  the 
especial  attention  given  to 
the  great  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement.  The 
campaign  is  beginning  to 
take  hold  of  the  vigorous 
manhood  of  America,  and 
its  ultimate  results  promise 
to  be  gloriously  strong  and 
gratifying.  Are  you  in  spir- 
itual touch  with  its  tri- 
umphal swing? 


The  effect  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  upon  civiliza- 
tion, and  particularly  its 
bearing  upon  Christian  mis- 
sions, is  well  explained  in 
this  issue  by  William  T. 
Ellis,  who  as  editor  afield 
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of  The  Continent  toured  the 
East  a  year  ago.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  Secretary  Mc- 
Afee's survey  of  interde- 
nominational work  in  the 
home  mission  field. 

We  haven't  made  any 
loud  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Ellis'  s  Southern 
articles,  but  the  series,  like 
everything  he  writes,  will 
be  noteworthy.  The  first 
article,  to  be  published  in 
the  next  issue,  gives  some 
interesting  descriptions  of 
several  of  the  chief  South- 
ern cities  and  tells  a  remark- 
able story  of  how  these  cities 
are  literally  and  figuratively 
renewing  their  youth. 

Next  week  Dr.  Jowett 
will  give  us  another  of 
his  beautifully  simple  but 
effective  messages.  Dr. 
Jowett  is  proving  one  of  the 
noble  and  able  preachers  of 
the  generation. 


In  the  first  paragraph  we 
said  a  word  about  the  kind 
of  people  to  whom  The 
Continent  appeals.  We  want 
more  of  them — we  don't 
know  who  they  all  are,  but 
you  know  several.  Please 
send  us  their  names,  or 
better  still  send  us  their 
subscriptions.  It  will  help 
us,  but  it  will  also  bless  you 
and  them. 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 

IReturn  ZbiQ  Cettittcate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  * 'Missionary  Heroes,"  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

XTbe  dontinent,  509  S.  Mabasb  Hvenue,  Cbicaoo,  flll. 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 


Town  State. 


For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


Sent  by  

Street  address 


Town. 


State . 


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 
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Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Estahlished 
Half  a  Century 


Imported  Dress  Materials  for  1912 

After  months  of  careful  preparation  we  have  assembled  a  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Novelty  Gutton 
and  Linen  Dress  Fabrics,  as  well  as  all  the  desirable  staple  materials.  The  assortment  contains  everything  that  is 
new  and  fashionable  in  weave  and  design.    The  following  are  among  the  most  attractive  lines. 

At  25c  to  $10.00  yard— White  Fabrics  of  every  de- 
sirable kind,  including  Dimities,  Madras,  Wide- Wale 
French  Cords  and  Piques,  Voiles  in  plain  and  novelty 
effects,  Marquisettes,  French  Linen  and  Voiles  show- 
ing handsome  embroidered  Borders  in  Open- Work 
and  other  designs,  Ratine  Cloths,  etc. 


At  $1.50  to  5.00  yard— Bordered  Novelties  in  Voile, 
Marquisette,  Linen,  French  Batiste,  Nets,  Silk  and 
Cotton  Tissue,  etc.,  printed  and  embroidered  Borders. 
47  inches  wide. 

At  25c  to  $1.00  yard  — Imported  Voiles  in  plain 
shades.  Silk  Stripes,  Embroidered  Figures,  delicate 
Printings  in  All-Over  Floral  and  Side- Band  effects. 
28  to  42  inches  wide. 

At  25c  to  $1.25  yard — Printed  Irish  Dimities  and 
Linen  Lawns,  French  Brilliants,  French  and  Irish 
Printed  Handkerchief  Linens  and  French  Organdies. 

At  25c  to  75c  yard — English  Ottoman  Cords,  Pop- 
lins, Repps,  Galatea,  D.  &  J.  Anderson's  Scotch 
Ginghams,  Kindergarten  Cloth,  etc. 

Dress  Linens  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 


At  28c  to  $2.00  yard— Shirtings  of  French  Percale, 
Scotch,  English,  French  and  Austrian  Madras  and 
Cheviots  in  white  and  colors,  Russian  Cords,  Silk 
and  Cotton  Mercerized  Fabrics,  Cotton  Crepe  Shirt- 
ings, Washable  Silks  and  Silk  Crepe,  Natural  Color 
Pongee,  Viyella  Flannel,  Silk  and  Wool  and  All- 
Wool  Unshrinkable  Flannels,  etc. 


Holland,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  white  and  colors- 
showing  the  newest  weaves  and  colorings  for  the  coming  season. 

SAMPLES  OF  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  LINES  MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 


Make  Your  Neii>  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  ?  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
\^HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
'  a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate :  S2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest.  "Permanent'* 
rales  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpels.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

€1,  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
53d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


3Ianagement  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


You 


COMPAOT 
FILING 
SECTIONS 


can  select  the 
sections  you  need  now, 
add  as  your  business  grows. 
We  have  27  styles.  Haveyour 
Dies  assorted,  yet  concen- 
trated and  compact.    No  waste 
space, ample  capacity.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Elegance  Combined  with  Stability 

'Beautiful  Golden  Quartered  Oak  or 
Birch  JIaliogan.v,  velvet  finislied,  4 
sides.    Dull-brass  trimmed. 
rREE— Catalog  "D" — 64  pagesfiling  and 

office  time  saving  devices. 
Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"  solves  filing 

problems. 

Catalog'  'E'  'shows  handsome,  inexpert 
aive  sectional  bookcases  ('2  Styles) 

THE  y/i^  MAN'F'G  CO. 

8  Inion  St.,  MONROE,  MICH. 

i^ewYork  Ufhce.  lOsFultunSt. 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STo* 

Alrsady  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churchos 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1 00  Now  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 
Returnable  samples  maiUd  to  "earnest  iiutu/irers" 

THE  BIGLOW  A.  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloaio 

Keaders  -will  confer  a  tavor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering 
adrertlsements. 


HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading: 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEMTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Writetodayforour  New  Catalog  B 
ij]  A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on 
'  Designs,  Finishes,  Seating  Plans  etc.,  for 
Pews,  PULfir  FuRurruRm,  S.  S.  SEArma 

•I      IWthnean  Seating  G^ipaii^. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


iB  BELLS 

1      A>k  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

1                             EttTABLiaHao  1858 

1    THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 

Bl  VBflVBD  TKLIZZ0TEZ5BZLU 
LT IVI T  CR  /flPkswiITIB.  kOBX  SUS- 
/^UIID/^U  TCBTJiBLX,  LOWZS  PSICX. 
XX^XjiS.     *         TILLS  WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

MEMEELY  A.  CO  watervlict.^ 

fheOldRollable  I  CHURCH»   ~ 

HanMhrFoandniJ  CHIME, 
EstimmbK  SCHOOL 
mmi  m  jun  H«  f  A  OTHEt 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beit  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  theix  full  rich 
tone  and  dorability.  Write  for  catalogne. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Bnekeje  Bell  Feaodiy 
(Eaub.  1857).  548  £.  Second  8L,  CUICUIIIATI,  O. 


IVjENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.Y.  ANO 
 177  BROADWAY.Ny.CITY. 

BELLS 


BEU.S 


Church  I 
Chima 
Peal 

Memorial  Bells  k  Specialty. 
McShmn.  Bell  Waaairj  Ca.,Baltimore,«lL.'(U3.A. 

i^^y   Swaet  Tone 
E*  I  I  C:  Soundlns 

FOR  CHURCH  ^  "^V™"*!? 

AND  SCHOOL.   ^^^^^    Catatooue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  HlCa 


gpWLDEN 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northvllle,Mlch. 


1400"? 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


iREAL  STAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 
Now  cost  linle  more  than  plain.    The  smallest  choree  «< 
now  afford  the  handsome  Foster-Mungcr  windows.  Out  $500' 
catalog:  sent  free  to  any  pastor  oi  church  committee. 
Foster-Hunger  Co.,       Dept.  T,  Cbicag* 

Faber  Folding  Organs 

13  Sizes,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Parlor  Orpans,  8  sizes.  Write 
for  Circulars.  George  C.  Ewart.  Agent.  GrapvlUe,  Ohio 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptleon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptleon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Manses,  Salaries  and  Cares 


"GOOD  NINE-ROOM  MANSE;  SEVEN  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS SALARY." 

Doubtless  the  church  which  sends  forth  this  bid  for  a  pastor 
regards  itself  as  making  a  fairly  attractive  proposition.  To  the 
:$700  it  mentally  adds  the  annual  rent  which  a  nine-room  house 
usually  costs  in  its  town,  and  considers  its  salary  ofTer  as  really 
amounting  to  the  cash  plus  the  rent. 

But  the  family  man  in  the  ministry  who  has  had  experience  of 
^'commodious  manses"  will  think  of  it  rather  otherwise.  It  costs 
a  lot  to  live  in  a  big  house. 

Many  a  congregation  has  embarrassed  its  pastor  to  the  point 
of  humiliation  by  building  or  buying  for  him  a  big  manse  in  which 
his  fuel  bill,  to  say  nothing  of  his  furnishing  bill,  has  mounted  up 
so  high  that  sometimes  the  outgo  has  had  to  be  equalized  by  cutting 
down  on  food  and  clothing.  That  makes  the  manse  really  a  robbery. 

Ministers  moving  to  new  charges  are  often  put  under  similar 
tax  by  finding  manses  for  which  they  have  insufficient  furniture. 
The  cost  of  outfit  for  several  additional  rooms  comes  out  of  a 
■stipend  which  has  probably  been  depressed  by  the  comfortable 
assumption  that  "the  house  is  equal  to  $300  or  $400  more." 

Of  the  case  in  point  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  pastor  who  re- 
•ceives  the  $700  salary  cannot  afford  to  live  in  that  nine-room  manse. 

The  application  of  this  parable  touching  the  minister's  salary 
reaches  very  much  farther  than  the  single  matter  of  housing. 

The  very  same  thoughtlessness  which  enables  a  congregation 
to  congratulate  itself  on  doing  great  honor  to  the  minister  by 
providing  him  with  a  beautiful  home,  when  really  it  is  taking  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  his  children,  is  also  responsible  for  many 
■a  cruel  and  perplexing  demand  on  ministers  and  their  wives,  who 
iire  expected  to  keep  up  appearances  on  inadequate  incomes. 

The  trouble  in  all  these  cases  is  fundamentally  the  same,  and 
springs  from  a  condition  so  general  that  it  may  fairly  be  described 
•without  allowance  for  the  comparatively  rare  exceptions : 

Church  laymen  think  of  salaries  to  ministers  as  a  pure  financial 
.problem  to  be  regulated  either  by  a  church's  ability  to  pay  or  a 
minister's  ability  to  command  pay.  Thus  there  is  left  out  of  account 
■the  factor  which  ought  to  be  always  considered  first — what  a  min- 
ister needs  in  order  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  becomingly. 

Much  blame  is  laid  on  the  business  world  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  employers  to  pay  "living  wages,"  which  also  are  often 
made  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic.  But  those  who  see  deepest  into 
-economic  questions  know  that  the  inherent  sin  of  a  wage  depressed 
below  the  living  level  is  something  not  expressed  in  figures  on  the 
■cost  of  subsistence. 

The  thing  morally  wrong  at  the  heart  of  any  commercial  or 
manufacturing  enterprise  that  falls  short  of  the  living  wage  is  an 
inhuman  indifference  which  assumes  that  if  with  financial  honesty 
they  pay  regularly  the  wages  promised  to  their  workmen,  owners  are 
thereafter  in  no  wise  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  income  proves 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  receive  it. 

The  living  wage,  when  voluntarily  paid,  signifies  a  moral  advance 
not  because  of  the  larger  amount  put  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen, 
but  because  of  the  extension  of  the  employer's  thought  beyond  his 


own  business  to  the  personal  welfare  of  those  who  work  for  him. 

Applying  this  philosophy  to  the  relations  between  churches  and 
ministers,  it  is  disconcerting  to  realize  that  in  their  moral  temper 
about  the  salary  question  more  churches  are  on  the  level  of  the 
employer  who  ends  his  responsibility  with  paying  what  he  agreed  to, 
than  on  the  level  of  the  employer  who  concerns  himself  to  know 
whether  his  men  can  live  fairly  on  what  he  pays.  That  is.  more 
churches  lack  than  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  living  wage. 

What  is  needed  is  a  decided  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  church  has  paid  the  minister  what  it  promised 
— which  in  so  many  cases  is  assumed  to  be  its  full  duty—to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  minister  and  his  family  have  what  is  requisite  to 
save  them  from  more  than  ordinary  anxieties  of  economy. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  churches,  themselves  located  in  communi- 
ties where  hardships  are  the  common  lot  of  the  people,  which  cannot 
afford  real  comfort  to  their  ministers.  But  the  consecrated  pastor 
will  not  begrudge  the  sacrifice  made  in  behalf  of  such  peoples. 

It  is  in  the  far  more  usual  church  where  the  pastor  could  easily 
be  paid  adequately,  if  anybody  really  drew  close  enough  to  him  to 
measure  his  needs,  that  the  grace  to  bear  in  patience  needless  bur-, 
dens  of  deprivation  is  hardly  attained. 

In  Presbyterian  law  there  is  nothing  more  creditable  to  the  dis- 
criminating wisdom  of  the  fathers  than  the  phraseology  in  which 
they  constructed  the  call  for  a  minister  to  become  pastor  of  a  church 
But  many  churches,  taking  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  form,  adopt  it 
without  the  least  heed  to  the  meaning  of  its  words  about  salary  be- 
yond the  amount  which  fills  in  the  money  blank. 

"That  you  may  be  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations,  we 
hereby  promise  and  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  you  the  sum  of   " 

Nearly  all  churches  in  these  days  are  businesslike  enough  to 
remember  and  keep  the  promise  to  pay.  But  they  forget  the  pre- 
amble. They  do  not  preserve  the  motive  of  the  payment.  Those 
"worldly  cares"  from  which  the  minister  should  have,  according  to 
the  wise  old  fathers,  total  freedom,  are  forgotten.  The  minister  is 
expected  to  take  care  of  his  own  cares,  and  say  nothing  about 
them,  while  sharing  the  cares  of  everybody  else. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  Christian  life,  the  dif- 
ference between  fidelity  and  inconsistency  lies  simply  in  the  taking 
of  a  few  honest,  quiet  thoughts. 

Just  a  few  thoughts  in  the  congregation  about  how  the  preacher 
is  getting  on — whether  he  is  free  enough  from  worry  of  his  own  to 
do  his  whole  duty  in  worrying  for  other  people — would  change  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  salary  question.' 

For  the  thoughts  would  lead  to  sympathetic  effort,  no't  to  pry  into 
the  problems  of  the  family  in  the  manse,  but  to  live  into  them  and 
so  to  understand  them.  And  understanding  would  be  everything 
needful  to  key  up  the  average  congregation — since  Christians  on  an 
average  are  not  skinflints  inside — to  do  the  fair  thing  for  the 
minister,  to  put  him  in  position  to  live  and  provide  for  his  wife 
and  raise  his  children  and  do  his  service  for  the  community  without 
distracting  heartbreaks  of  fear  over  personal  financial  puzzles. 

The  church  which  thinks  clearly  about  the  salary  question  can  get 
and  keep  a  minister  zvho  never  thinks  about  it. 
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Arbitration  Resolution  of  Disputed  Effect 

Into  the  United  States  senate  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
has  introduced  a  resolution  touching  the  arbitration  treaties  which 
admittedly  makes  their  ratification  more  probable,  but  which  is 
interpreted  by  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  treaties  to  diametrically 
opposite  effects — some  saying  it  emasculates,  others  that  it  con- 
firms, those  pacts.  It  is  known  that  President  Taft  has  given 
his  approval  to  Senator  Lodge's  paper.  This,  his  opponents  say, 
signifies  that  he  has  surrendered  to  the  antagonism  which  his 
diplomacy  aroused  and  is  willing  to  let  the  treaties  be  emptied  of 
virtue  if  only  his  face  can  be  saved  by  their  formal,  though  in- 
effectual, ratification.  But  the  President  himself  and  Secretary 
Knox  say  that  Mr.  Lodge's  proposal  simply  puts  into  words  the 
understanding  with  which  the  treaties  were  negotiated,  and  if  the 
senate  adopts  them  with  this  interpretation  of  them  it  will  not 
vary  a  hairbreadth  from  the  administration's  purpose  and  desire. 

The  paper  which  Mr.  Lodge  has  submitted  for  the  senate's  adop- 
tion states  that  the  treaties  are  to  be  ratified  with  the  provisos  that 
the  senate  shall  always  retain  the  right  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  American  members  to  any  joint  high  commission  created  to 
determine  whether  an  international  dispute  is  justiciable,  and  also 
that  any  agreement  for  arbitration  drawn  by  such  commission  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  confirmation.  Both  these  rights  of 
senatorial  action,  the  President  insists,  were  fully  contemplated  in 
his  original  proposal,  and  therefore  he  concedes  nothing  in  ap- 
proving the  Lodge  resolution.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the 
senate,  receiving  from  a  joint  high  commission  the  recommenda- 
tion to  arbitrate  a  dispute,  might  spoil  a  peaceable  adjustment  by 
refusing  its  consent.  But  when  the  rapid  growth  of  peace  sentiment 
is  taken  into  account,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  next  to  impossible 
that  the  American  senate  would  ever  dare  to  bring  on  war  after  ap- 
pointees whom  it  had  itself  confirmed  had  marked  out  a  way  for 
peaceable  settlement  of  an  international  question. 

.Professor  Becomes  Princeton  President 

Not  within  recent  memory  has  as  much  general  public  interest 
centered  around  the  selection  of  an  executive  head  for  college  man- 
agement as  attached  itself  to  the  question  pending  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  Who  will  be  the  next  president  of  Princeton  University? 
The  political  prominence  of  the  former  president,  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  publicity  which  had  been  given  to  the  dissensions 
of  faculty  and  trustees  in  the  Wilson  administration  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  graduate  school,  have  apparently  been  the 
factors  engaging  popular  interest  in  the  identity  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
successor.  The  trustees  have  recognized  the  importance  of  choosing 
not  alone  a  man  of  the  requisite  executive  gifts,  but  also  a  man  on 
whom  the  formerly  divided  factions  of  Princeton  life  could  unite. 
At  one  time  it  appeared  that  the  committee  on  president  had  come  to 
a  conclusion  in  choosing  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of  the  medical  staff 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  Dr.  Finney  declined  to  allow  the 
offer  to  entice  him  away  from  his  work  at  Baltimore.  So  the  unani- 
mous election  at  length  fell  to  the  man  whom  Princeton  students 
had  from  the  first  favored  for  the  vacancy — Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben, 
professor  of  logic  and  psychology  in  the  Princeton  faculty. 

Immediately  upon  his  election.  Dr.  Hibben  took  the  oath  of  oflSce 
in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  enters  upon  his  admin- 
istration with  most  optimistic  prospects.  By  his  promotion  Princeton 
returns  to  the  tradition  which  Dr.  Wilson's  term  of  office  alone  in- 
terrupted— that  its  president  should  be  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
Dr.  Hibben  was  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1861,  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1882  and  pursued  additional  studies  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  Princeton  and  in  the  university  at  Berlin. 
He  served  four  years  in  a  pastorate  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
before  entering  the  Princeton  faculty  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Carnegie  Regrets  Selling  Out  So  Cheap 

The  most  entertaining  drama  that  the  city  of  Washington  has  had 
staged  for  its  entertainment  in  many  a  long  day  was  the  testimony 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  before  the  committee  under  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Stanley,  which  has  for  months  now  been  working  on 
an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  steel  trust.  Mr.  Carnegie 
appeared  to  come  before  the  committee  willingly  and  testified  with 
cheerful  cordiality. 


It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  get  the  wily  Scotch  millionaire 
down  to  any  details  of  the  business  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
prior  to  the  time  that  he  sold  his  interest  in  it.  Nothing  less  than  a 
hundred  million  of  dollars  seems  ever  to  have  concerned  him. 
He  did  not  even  know  how  much  profit  the  operation  of  his  plant 
had  brought  him  in  the  year  when  the  company  made  forty  millions. 
These  things  he  had  left  to  his  twenty-five  younger  partners,  all 
of  whom  he  boasted  that  he  had  made  millionaires.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  violating  the  trust  law  seemed  to  him  equally  insignificant. 
He  left  that  question  to  his  lawyers.  The  matters  that  appeared' 
to  concern  him  most  were  his  success  in  leasing  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller  a  large  body  of  iron  ore  at  less  than  Mr.  Carnegie  him- 
self considered  it  worth,  and  his  compelling  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road to  give  him  what  he  considered  fair  shipping  rates  by  threats 
to  build  a  railroad  of  his  own  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea.  On  the- 
other  hand,  he  amazed  the  committee  by  saying  that  he  made  a 
great  mistake  in  selling  out  the  Carnegie  company  to  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  for  as  little  as  $420,000,000.  He  said  he  learned  afterwards 
that  he  might  just  as  well  as  not  have  had  a  hundred  millions  more- 
if  he  had  asked  for  it.  Of  the  actual  purchase  price  his  own  share 
he  stated  was  $213,000,000 — all,  however,  in  bonds  of  the  steel  trust 
and  not  in  cash. 

Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  he  still  believed  competition  was  the 
proper  method  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  United  States, 
but  he  recognized  that  conditions  had  so  changed  that  competition 
could  no  longer  be  enforced.  Therefore  he  recommended  that  the 
government  should  undertake  the  most  stringent  regulation  of  the 
great  industrial  corporations  and  fix  the  maximum  prices  which  they 
should  be  allowed  to  charge.  Moreover,  Mr.  Carnegie  avowed' 
that  this  was  not  his  own  opinion  merely  but  the  opinion  of  every 
man  engaged  in  the  steel  business  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 

No  Kidnaping  in  Case  of  McNamara 

In  the  federal  court  at  Indianapolis,  William  J.  Burns,  who  had 
been  indicted  for  "kidnaping"  John  J.  McNamara  out  of  Indiana^ 
when  the  labor  leader  was  arrested  and  taken  to  California  to- 
answer  to  the  Los  Angeles  dynamite  charges,  was  discharged  by 
Judge  Anderson  with  an  "apology"  to  him  for  the  annoyance  of  being 
held  in  bail.  The  judge  declared  that  the  detective  had  "rendered  » 
great  service  to  the  country  by  his  action,"  and  if  there  had  been 
any  question  of  the  legality  of  the  removal  of  McNamara,  it  would' 
be  wiped  out  by  McNamara's  confession  of  guilt. 

The  finding  of  the  court  was,  however,  a  clear  exculpation.  The 
judge  ruled  that  under  the  federal  constitution  a  governor's  signa- 
ture is  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  writ  of  extradition  and  that  state 
laws  cannot  lawfully  add  additional  requirements.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  Burns  and  the  Los  Angeles  officers  had  the  signature  of 
Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana  to  their  extradition  writs,  there  could' 
be  on  this  view  of  the  law  no  further  question  about  the  legality  of 
their  movements.  _  _ 

China  Appears  Already  Disintegrating 

Though  everybody  expected  that  with  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
between  the  revolutionists  and  the  imperialists  in  China,  fighting 
would  be  immediately  resumed,  a  strange  and  scarcely  explainable 
lull  of  inaction  prevailed  instead.  Perhaps  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  negotiations  for  an  understanding  were  yet  in  progress, 
though  Yuan  in  public  bitterly  blamed  the  revolutionists  for  not 
accepting  his  proposal  to  leave  to  a  national  assembly  the  question 
of  whether  China  should  continue  monarchy  or  become  republic. 
He  charged  the  republicans  would  not  take  this  offer  in  good  faitb 
but  insisted  on  packing  the  national  assembly  so  that  its  decisior> 
in  favor  of  a  republic  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 

While  affairs  in  China  itself  thus  remained  stagnate,  international' 
interest  has  been  centered  in  the  future  of  Mongolia.  The  suspi- 
cion that  Russia  had  fostered  that  great  province's  revolt  and 
declaration  of  its  independence  with  a  view  to  its  absorption  later 
into  the  empire  has  been  met  on  the  Russian  part  with  a  strong 
denial  of  responsibility.  Yet  even  in  denying  they  fomented  the 
rebellion,  the  ministers  of  the  czar  betray  their  sympathy  with  it 
and  announce  that  they  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  new  in- 
dependent Buddhist  government  there  to  secure  order.  That  this 
signifies  at  least  the  extension  over  Mongolia  of  enough  Russian- 
influence  to  amount  to  virtual  annexation,  is  apparently  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  diplomatic  circle  in  Peking.  The  ministers  of 
the  powers  there,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  state  department  at 
Washington,  are  quoted  in  the  public  prints  as  saying  that  the  dis- 
integration of  China  has  in  fact  already  begun,  and  some  of  then* 
are  predicting  that  the  solution  of  the  present  turmoil  will  be  an 
independent  republic  in  the  Yangtze  valley  and  South  China,  a 
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depleted  Manchu  monarchy  over  North  China  and  Mongolia  annexed 
to  Russia,  and  Manchuria  probably  taken  over  by  Japan. 

The  long  predicted  movement  of  American  troops  to  protect  the 
railroad  from  the  sea  to  Peking  has  finally  commenced  with  the 
transfer  of  a  battalion  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  from  Manila  to 
Tientsin. 

'T'  T 

French  Cabinet  Stumbles  on  German  Question 

One  of  those  sudden  explosions  of  personal  animosity  which 
seem  to  do  so  much  more  damage  in  French  politics  than  any- 
where else,  bursting  last  week  in  the  national  chamber  of  deputies 
in  Paris  without  prior  sign  of  danger,  blew  to  pieces  the  never 
solidly  united  cabinet  of  Premier  Caillaux  and  compelled  that  states- 
man to  resign  the  distinguished  post  to  which  he  acceded  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

The  trouble  came  over  rumors  persistently  circulated  through 
Paris  that  in  the  late  dispute  with  Germany  over  Morocco,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  case  was  dictated  by  a  syndicate  of  French  and 
German  financiers,  who  were  said  to  have  conducted  the  real  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  countries,  while  the  official  diplomats  were 
merely  going  through  motions  to  satisfy  the  public.  When  asked 
about  this  in  parliament,  the  premier  indignantly  denied  that  anybody 
else  than  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin  had  taken  part  for  France  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
But  when  the  foreign  minister,  Justin  de  Selves,  was  asked  the  same 
question,  he  said  in  effect  that  loyalty  to  the  premier  forbade  con- 
tradicting him  and  loyalty  to  the  truth  forbade  confirming  him. 
Thereupon  M.  de  Selves  dramatically  resigned. 

Caillaux  tried  to  save  himself  by  moving  up  M.  Delcasse  from 
the  naval  portfolio  to  the  foreign  office,  but  then  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  naval  minister.  Moreover,  Germany  threatened  to  go  into 
hysterics  at  the  reappearance  of  Delcasse  in  the  foreign  ministry, 
because  when  he  occupied  that  office  before,  back  in  1905,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  close  friendship  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  for  that  he  has  never  yet  been  forgiven  in  Berlin.  So 
Caillaux  could  do  nothing  but  throw  up  his  hands  and  quit.  This 
put  the  problem  up  to  President  Fallieres,  who  had  to  select  a  new 
premier.  There  developed  at  once  an  astonishing  reluctance  of 
available  statesmen  to  take  the  honor.  Underneath  a  reasonably 
placid  surface  of  things  in  France  there  seems  to  run  a  confirmed 
opinion  among  public  men  that  there  is  serious  internal  trouble 
ahead,  and  nobody  is  anxious  in  incur  the  responsibility  of  meeting 
the  outbreak  when  it  comes,  whether  it  takes  on  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial, social  or  political  revolt. 

M.  Poincare  finally  undertook  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
his  selections  receiving  the  enthusias*^--  approval  of  the  French 
press.  _ 

Majority  for  Prohibition  in  New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  in  a  recent  referendum  very  narrowly  missed  the 
honor  of  becoming  the  first  solidly  prohibition  nation  of  the  world. 
The  dominion  legislature  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  a 
proposal  that  the  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  into  the  islands  should  be  forever  prohibited.  The  result 
of  the  voting  was  a  very  substantial  majority  adverse  to  the  saloons 
— 255,000  votes  for  prohibition  as  opposed  to  202,000  against  it.  But 
the  affirmative  majority  in  this  case  figures  out  only  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  poll,  and  the  constitution  of  the  dominion  provides  that  a 
referendum  of  this  sort  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  carried 
unless  the  affirmative  amounts  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  Had  this 
extra  5  per  cent  been  won  over  to  prohibition  the  liquor  traffic  would 
have  had  four  years  to  wind  up  its  affiairs,  and  1916  would  have 
been  the  first  prohibition  year  in  New  Zealand. 

Unprecedented  Cold  Weather;  What  It  Revealed 

The  first  half  of  January  has  brought  to  the  Mississippi  valley  the 
most  severe  winter  weather  recorded  in  forty  years,  and  over  the 
whole  country  temperatures  have  been  low  enough  to  make  a  severe 
strain  on  those  unfitted  by  weakness  or  poverty  to  resist  the  stress 
of  cold.  In  Chicago  the  thermometer  continued  steadily  below 
zero  for  a  period  of  seventy-two  hours,  with  a  minimum  temperature 
in  that  time  of  16  degrees  minus.  After  that  the  ascent  of  the  mer- 
cury above  zero  moderated  the  persistent  cold  but  very  little. 
Farther  West  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  even  more  serious, 
and  suffering  was  intense. 

What  made  this  situation  more  pathetic  in  the  cities'  was  the  rather 
unexpected  revelation  of  a  quite  abnormal  number  of  men  out  of 
employment  and  families  unsupported.  The  avalanche  of  applica- 
tions for  aid  which  the  cold  wave  brought  down  upon  the  chari- 


table organizations  of  Chicago  led  to  investigations,  from  which 
it  was  deduced  that  fully  150,000  wage  earners  are  idle  in  that  city 
this  winter.  Much  the  same  sort  of  condition  was  revealed  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  making  altogether  the  most  arresting 
demonstration  yet  observed  of  the  business  depression  which  has 
been  much  talked  about  of  recent  weeks  but  which  many  people  be- 
lieved to  be  only  a  figment  of  pessimistic  imagination.  The  efficiency 
and  promptness  with  which  these  demands  were  handled  in  most 
places  was,  however,  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  success  with  which 
charity  has  been  organized  in  America  against  emergencies  such 
as  this. 

In  New  York  the  most  spectacular  incident  of  the  cold  wave  was 
the  burning  of  the  eight-story  building  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society.  The  building,  which  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
in  1870  was  the  largest  and  finest  business  edifice  in  New  York,  was 
completely  ruined,  since  the  intense  cold  hindered  very  seriously  the 
work  of  the  fire  fighters.  Six  persons,  including  a  battalion  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  were  killed.  The  financial  loss  was  $2,000,000, 
but  the  vaults  and  safes  in  the  building,  containing  records  and  finan- 
cial securities,  resisted  the  fire  intact. 

Sociologists  Appeal  for  Labor  Commission 

A  number  of  eminent  sociologists  and  social  workers  have  just 
presented  to  President  Taft  a  remarkable  communication  which 
asks  him  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  "federal  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations."  The  signers  of  the  letter  include 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Owen  D.  Love  joy,  secre- 
tary of  the  national  child  labor  committee;  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
and  Frank  Mason  North,  representing  the  commission  on  social  serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches ;  John  M.  Glenn,  director  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  Edward  T.  Devine,  editor  of  The 
Survey;  William  J.  Schieffelin,  president  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  following  university  professors  of  social 
science :  S.  N.  Patten,  Edward  A.  Ross,  J.  W.  Jenks,  Samuel  A. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.  Carver,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  and  Irving  Fisher. 

The  appeal  to  the  President  starts  from  the  McNamara  case.  It 
frankly  expresses  satisfaction  in  the  punishment  of  the  McNamaras, 
and  explicitly  declares  that  force,  dynamite  and  intimidation  must 
never  be  permitted  to  become  available  weapons  for  the  improve- 
ment of  industrial  conditions  in  this  country.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  letter  solemnly  reminds  the  President  that  the  fundamental  in- 
dustrial questions  of  American  life  remain  unsolved  and  imperatively 
demand  solution.  It  moreover  expresses  sympathy  with  the  feeling 
of  industrial  workers  that  the  social  and  governmental  machinery 
of  the  land  does  not  act  with  the  same  readiness  and  speed  in  amend- 
ing undoubted  industrial  abuses  as  it  does  in  suppressing  riot  and 
preventing  picketing  in  strikes. 

The  petitioners  go  on  to  say: 

"The  American  people  as  a  whole  must  think  these  things 
through.  Too  much  hangs  on  them  for  mere  individual  convic- 
tion to  be  the  last  word.  We  need  more  light.  Mindful,  as  the 
undersigned  are,  of  the  important  duty  which  the  department 
of  justice  has  before  it,  we  hold  that  the  criminal  court  is  not  a 
sufficient  instrument  through  which  the  democracy  can  address 
itself  to  the  economic  struggle.  The  federal  grand  juries  may 
well  concern  themselves  with  those  who  have  carried  dynamite 
across  state  boundaries.  We  want  light  along  a  more  crucial 
boundary  line — the  borderland  between  industry  and  democracy. 
We  want  light  on  that  larger  lawlessness  which  is  beyond  the 
view  of  the  criminal  court.  This  is  a  matter  of  public  defense 
in  which  we,  as  a  people,  should  if  necessary  invest  as  much 
money  as  we  put  into  a  battleship." 

Basing  on  these  grounds  the  appeal  for  a  federal  investigation, 
the  President's  petitioners  propose  that  such  a  commission  should 
be  invested  with  power  to  take  testimony  on  the  condition  of  labor 
in  the  structural  iron  trade  for  the  last  six  years,  to  examine  the 
exact  economic  and  legal  status  of  the  labor  union,  the  union  mem- 
ber, the  nonunion  man  and  the  strikebreaker,  to  compile  data  of  the 
cost  of  strikes  to  employers,  workmen  and  public,  to  investigate 
mutual  relations  of  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations,  and 
finally  to  make  special  and  exhaustive  study  into  the  practicability  of 
various  schemes,  in  operation  and  proposed,  for  the  readjustment 
of  industrial  relations  between  employers  and  employees  and  for  the 
compulsory  arbitration  of  radical  differences. 


— Leaders  of  great  movements  are  remembered  longer  for  what 
they  were  than  for  what  they  did.  Multitudes  can  tell  today  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  who  cannot  recite  what  he  did. 
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Mission  Boards  Act  Together  Vigorously 

In  the  foreign  missions  conference  at  Garden  City,  Long  island, 
in  which  representatives  of  all  the  evangelical  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  participated,  a  large  number  of  very  important 
matters  of  policy  were  dealt  with.  Concerning  two  of  these  sub- 
jects the  conference's  committee  on  reference  and  counsel — Secre- 
tary Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  chairman — was  instructed 
to  make  strong  representations  to  the  federal  government. 

The  first  of  these  was  suggested  by  the  official  entertainment  of 
Admiral  Togo  of  Japan,  whose  Sundays  while  he  was  in  America 
were  nearly  all  taken  up  with  elaborate  government  functions,  in- 
cluding a  public  dinner  in  New  York  City.  Objecting  to  this  reli- 
gious indifference  as  misrepresenting  the  true  American  point  of 
view,  the  conference  urged  President  Taft  and  the  state  department 
at  Washington  to  take  care  that  "hereafter  visitors  from  nonchris- 
tian  lands  may  be  received  and  entertained  in  a  way  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  Christian  nation." 

The  other  matter  to  be  presented  in  Washington  is  a  re- 
quest for  the  repeal  of  that  regulation  which  now  forbids  public 
school  teachers  in  the  Philippines  to  give  "religious  instruction  of 
any  kind  at  any  time,  even  outside  the  school  room."  George  Wil- 
liam Wright  and  James  B.  Rodgers,  Presbyterian  missionaries 
who  had  interviewed  the  provincial  superintendent  of  instruction  at 
Manila,  reported  that  this  officer  is  anxious  not  to  infringe  in  any 
way  on  the  conscientious  liberty  of  Protestant  teachers  in  the  public 
service.  He  assured  the  missionaiies  that  all  teachers  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  attend  public  worship  wherever  they  choose  and  to 
speak  on  religious  topics  in  devotional  meetings.  But  he  did  regard 
it  as  unwise  for  them  to  instruct  Sunday  school  classes,  since  that 
could  be  interpreted  to  be  an  effort  to  proselytize,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  public  schools  shall  not  give 
the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that  they  are  proselytizing 
agencies.  The  superintendent  indicated,  however,  that  he  would  not 
give  to  the  rule  a  stringent  interpretation  against  Sunday  school 
teaching,  and  desired  the  missionaries  to  take  up  with  him  personally 
all  individual  cases  where  a  teacher  felt  liberty  to  be  restricted. 
On  this  ground  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Wright  recommended  that  the 
question  should  be  dealt  with  in  individual  cases,  and  that  no  general 
application  for  the  repeal  of  the  rule  should  be  made.  Contrary 
to  this  view,  however,  Dr.  Stuntz  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
Dr.  Haggard  of  the  Baptist  Church,  constituting  a  subcommittee 
of  the  committee  on  reference  and  counsel,  urged  that  the  influence 
of  the  boards  should  be  thrown  for  the  abrogation  of  all  religious 
restrictions  as  being  an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  And  it  was  their  view  which  was,  after  discussion, 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  conference. 

Famine  Relief  Committee  from  All  Churches 

The  famine  situation  in  China  was  considered  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sions conference  with  profound  concern.  The  conference  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  strong  famine  committee  representing  all  denomina- 
tions to  solicit  a  great  relief  fund.  This  committee  will  work  in 
connection  with  the  international  committee  of  Shanghai,  of  which 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lobenstine,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  experienced  in 
famine  relief,  is  the  secretary.  Reports  reaching  the  conference 
direct  from  China  indicate  unspeakable  conditions  of  suffering. 

Whether  Japan  needs  any  more  foreign  missionaries  was  likewise 
discussed  carefully,  and  the  conference  decided  to  recommend  a 
policy  of  increasing  missionary  forces  in  the  Japanese  empire  for 
the  special  purpose  of  occupying  more  thoroughly  rural  territory. 

On  request  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  it  was 
recommended  to  the  constituent  boards  of  the  conference  that  they 
arrange  jointly  to  grant  the  association  the  service  of  twenty  of 
their  best  equipped  missionaries  in  China  to  work  along  with  regular 
association  secretaries  among  students  in  the  government  schools 
of  that  empire.  To  reach  Chinese  students  at  this  critical  time  for 
Christianity  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  to  justify  the  diversion  of  this  many  men  from  strict  church 
work. 

The  proposed  new  interdenominational  missionary  magazine  which 
will  probably  absorb  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  now 
depends  upon  securing  a  sufficient  guaranty  fund  to  give  it  a  sub- 
stantial working  capital.    Plans  were  laid  for  raising  that  fund. 

.Attention  was  called  to  the  approaching  centennial  of  the  birth 


of  David  Livingstone,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  March  19,  1813. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  that  date  the  occasion  of  a  great  missionary 
celebration  throughout  the  American  churches. 

Following  the  conference  of  mission  boards  the  annual  meeting, 
of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  was  equally  earnest  and 
aggressive.  In  order  to  "keep  worldwide  missions  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  consciousness  of  the  laymen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  it  was  planned  to  hold  five  laymen's  dinners  in  metropolitan 
centers  during  the  coming  year  and  forty  other  conventions  at 
strategic  points  of  less  size.  The  movement  will  also  seek  repre- 
sentation on  the  programs  of  the  summer  assemblies  of  Christian 
workers  at  Winona,  Northfield,  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  In 
financial  plans,  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  laid  on  the  simultaneous 
every-member  canvass.  This  meeting  concluded  with  a  largely  at- 
tended dinner  session  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  speakers  were 
Mornay  Williams,  L.  H.  Severance,  John  R.  Mott  and  Robert  E. 


Johnson  Becomes  a  Presbyterian  Agent 

William  E.  Johnson,  the  man  whom  the  national  department  of  the 
interior  did  not  want  any  more  as  its  agent  for  breaking  up  illegal 
liquor  selling  to  its  Indian  wards,  is  wanted  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  by  a  very  interesting  arrangement  just  announced,  he 
becomes  a  "special  officer"  of  Presbyterianism.  Mr.  Johnson's  na- 
tional reputation  has  been  made  on  his  effectiveness  as  a  detective 
and  a  prosecutor  of  lawbreakers.  But  great  as  his  success  has  been 
in  that  line,  he  is  by  temperament  and  choice  rather  a  journalist 
and  sociologist  than  a  detective.  His  first  important  work  for  tem- 
perance was  done  as  a  correspondent  of  the  temperance  organ.  The 
Voice,  established  in  New  York  and  afterwards  printed  in  Chicago 
as  The  New  Voice.  In  this  capacity  he  demonstrated  extraordinary 
gifts  in  the  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  individual  and  social 
effects  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  his  articles  for  his  paper  were 
influential  examples  of  the  journalism  that  molds  opinion. 

It  is  to  do  a  work  similar  to  this  original  bent  of  his  that  Mr. 
Johnson  now  has  been  engaged  as  an  attache  of  the  Presbyterian 
temperance  committee,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  He 
is  to  become  a  general  investigator  and  press  man  for  that  com- 
mittee. General  Secretary  Scanlon,  who  concluded  this  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Johnson,  has  directed  him  first  to  proceed  to  West 
Virginia,  where  the  year  is  to  be  marked  by  a  campaign  for  state- 
wide prohibition,  culminating  in  the  election  next  autumn.  The 
facts  which  he  discovers  there  and  the  arguments  which  he  produces 
directly  from  the  ground  will  be  published  by  the  committee  for 
the  use  of  all  temperance  organizations. 

Laymen  Plan  Great  Convention 

Three  years  ago  the  laymen  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
held  in  Birmingham  a  special  missionary  convention  which  is  still 
remembered  as  one  of  the  premier  religious  events  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  both  numbers  and  quality  of  the  attendance,  as  well 
as  intelligent  fervor.  Now  the  same  laymen  who  organized  and 
promoted  that  convention  are  planning  a  second  gathering  of  the 
same  sort — except  that  a  greater  success  is  confidently  expected — 
to  be  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  February  6-8.  John  Mc- 
Eachern,  the  field  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement  in  the  South,  and  many  volunteer  workers  have  been 
traveling  among  the  churches  and  sowing  seed  of  increasing  en- 
thusiasm wherever  they  have  gone.  Texas  is  quite  ablaze  with 
interest  in  the  meeting  and  a  large  delegation  is  certain.  On  the 
east.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  strong  rivals 
for  the  honor  of  sending  the  biggest  state  contingent.  Forty 
speakers  are  announced  on  the  three  days'  program.  J.  Campbell 
White,  Robert  E.  Speer,  David  McConaughy  and  Harry  Wade  Hicks 
have  been  summoned  from  the  North,  and  all  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  Church  itself,  both  ministerial  and  lay,  with  a 
very  large  representation  of  missionaries  on  furlough,  will  be  heard. 


— Church  members  who  have  not  the  grit  to  invite  Sunday  guests 
to  go  along  with  them  to  church  are  often  berated  from  the  pulpits 
for  their  defective  courage.  Outside  the  pulpit  there  seems  room 
and  occasion  to  remark  on  the  very  defective  courtesy  of  people 
who  will  go  to  visit  on  Sunday  in  church-going  homes  and  do  not 
themselves  propose  to  go  along  to  church  with  the  family.  Hosts 
and  hostesses  who  appear  to  think  about  staying  away  from  their 
ordinary  services  of  worship  when  guests  appear  ought  to  be  urged 
out  by  their  guests.  If  they  do  not  appear  as  usual  in  their  accus- 
tomed pews  in  church,  the  reflection  on  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
visitors  is  such  as  no  self-respecting  guest  should  consent  to  incur. 
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Editorial 


Sermons  That  Don't 

THERE  are  many  sermons  preached  that  are  of  no  practical 
effect,  and  might  as  well  have  been  left  unspoken.  There 
are  many  sermons  that  inspire,  arouse,  uplift  and  fill  human 
souls  with  aspiration  after  better  living.  They  are  preeminently 
worth  while.  The  first  sort  are  sermons  that  don't.  To  think 
about  them  may  not  be  without  value.  If  a  congregation  would  keep 
a  record  of  the  "don't"  sermons  that  are  preached  in  its  pulpit  every 
year  and  present  it  annually  to  the  minister,  he  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  surprised. 

A  sermon  is  a  combination  of  ordained  man  and  gospel  message. 
"Ordained  man"  is  written  after  due  deliberation.  Many  addresses 
on  religious  themes  have  been  made  by  unordained  men.  Some  of 
them  have  been  spoken  to  religious  assemblies  in  churches,  and 
occasionally  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so  spoken,  as 
has  also  his  successor  in  office.  Neither  of  these  illustrious  men 
has  preached  a  sermon.  The  purpose  and  vow  of  the  ordained  man 
was  lacking  in  each.  The  purpose  of  a  gospel  preacher  is  to  bring 
souls  to  Christ,  or  to  upbuild  souls  in  Christ,  or  by  inspiration  to 
rouse  to  aspiration  toward  holier  living.  The  vow  of  an  ordained 
man  is  to  devote  the  energies  of  his  being  to  the  service  of  God.  With 
the  ordained  m^n  preaching  is  a  holy  vocation.  Presence  in  a  pulpit 
is  to  the  ordinary,  or  extraordinary,  speaker  a  novel  experience, 
often  exhilarating,  always  unusual,  and  sometimes  incongruous. 
A  sermon  is  the  outbreathing  of  a  heart  surcharged  with  fervor 
for  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is,  besides,  the  expression  of 
longing  for  the  uplift  of  the  everyday  world.  The  sermon  that 
fails  in  such  respects  is  a  sermon  that  doesn't. 

The  causes  of  such  sermons  are  many.  Part  the  man  and  the 
gospel  message,  and  a  sermon  that  doesn't  results.  The  separation 
may  be  caused  by  a  dull,  heavy  day,  by  a  broken  sleep  on  Saturday 
night,  by  a  sense  of  lack  of  preparation,  by  some  disturbing  factor 
in  the  congregation,  by  ministerial  "blues,"  by  some  inexplicable 
lack  of  psychologic  harmony.  Such  causes  are  in  the  man  himself, 
and  the  message  can  in  no  way  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  the  ser- 
mon doesn't.  Horace  Bushnell  went  from  his  pulpit  one  Sabbath 
morning  discomfited.  He  had  made  a  most  careful  preparation, 
but  the  day  was  leaden  and  weighed  down  his  spirits.  He  had  no 
rise,  no  joy,  no  freedom.  He  had  what  some  preachers  call  "a  poor 
time."  Mrs.  Bushnell  said  to  him  as  they  trudged  home  from 
church,  "Horace,  burn  that  sermon.  Never  try  to  preach  that 
again."  Six  months  later,  on  a  glorious,  soul-inspiring  autumn  day, 
the  doctor  preached  the  same  sermon.  Man  and  message  were  en 
rapport.  As  the  Bushnell  pair  went  homeward,  the  wife  said, 
"Horace,  that  was  a  fine  sermon.    Mark  that  'For  exchange.' " 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  in  the  message.  Paul  learned  that  at 
Athens.  He  preached  from  the  height  of  the  philosophic-literary 
world.  The  message  fell  with  a  dull  thud.  The  apostle  tried  to 
make  a  pulpit  of  Mars  hill,  the  rostrum  of  the  world,  and  fitted 
his  message  to  the  place.  He  failed.  The  rostrum  is  the  place  for 
oratory.  One  may  make  a  pulpit  of  it  if  he  can  forget  where  he  is, 
but  if  he  tries  to  make  his  message  fit  the  place,  and  not  the 
place  his  message,  he  will  fail.  The  lecture  platform  gives  abundant 
room  for  display  of  knowledge  gained  from  travel,  from  reading, 
from  conversation ;  but  let  the  preacher  remember  no  matter  how 
gifted  he  may  be  as  a  lecturer,  his  pulpit  is  not  a  lecture  platform. 
Of  him  the  pulpit  makes  but  one  demand.  Paul  learned  it.  "I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified." 

The  themes  for  the  minister  are  legion.  The  places  to  look  for 
them  is  not  in  a  book  of  printed  sermon  subjects,  nor  in  any  book 
but  the  Bible.  Life  is  filled  with  subjects.  Shop,  mill,  office,  street 
car,  passing  men  and  women  present  them  every  day.  The  people 
are  full  of  sermons.  The  preacher  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 
people  will  be  filled  with  sermons  also.  He  will  never  have  a  barrel. 
When  a  minister  so  filled  has  preached  his  sermon  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  he  may  be  for  the  time  being  utterly  empty,  but  his  people 
will  not  be.  Each  of  his  hearers  will  go  away  full.  Sermons  made 
out  of  contact  with  life  do  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  driven  home  with  sledge  hammer  oratory.  They 
go  straight  home  to  hearts  because  of  the  homing  power  in  them. 

"Inexorable  logic"  was  a  favorite  phrase  of  B.  M.  Palmer  of  New 
Orleans.  His  sermons  were  constructed  on  the  lines  of  such  logic. 
People  called  him  a  great  preacher,  but  of  two  hearers  who  had 
heard  him  one  said,  "I  do  not  remember  what  he  said,  but  he  en- 
tranced me."   The  other  said,  "All  I  can  remember  of  his  sermons. 


and  I  heard  many,  was  his  oft-repeated  declaration,  '1  will  prove 
by  inexorable  logic'  "  But  a  sermon  is  not  a  wagon  to  carry  loads 
of  logic.  It  should  be  a  plea,  an  appeal,  an  inspiration,  an  outpour- 
ing of  a  heart  in  sympathy,  a  melting  of  a  soul  in  love  for  sinners 
for  whom  Christ  died. 

Repetition  of  a  sermon  is  dangerous.  A  sermon  that  was  effective 
once  may  utterly  fail  of  effect  when  repeated.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
refused  to  try  to  repeat  a  sermon  to  his  Plymouth  church  congrega- 
tion. "I  cannot  fire  the  same  bullet  twice,"  he  said.  "If  I  could  find 
it,  it  would  be  flattened  out."  A  young  man  said  to  his  pastor, 
"You  have  asked  Dr.  Argue  to  preach  for  us  tomorrow.  If  he 
preaches  from  Roman  8:1,  I  shall  go  out.  I  have  heard  that  sermon 
seven  times  in  the  last  two  years."  When  Sunday  morning  came 
the  text  announced  was  Romans  8:1,  but  alas!  the  young  man 
was  seated  where  he  could  not  leave  the  church  without  making  a 
great  disturbance.  He  took  in  the  sermon  for  the  eighth  time.  It 
was  a  good  sermon ;  the  preacher  was  an  artist  in  sermon  making. 
But  he  had  forgotten  in  his  admiration  of  his  own  creation  that 
sermons  are  not  canvases  to  be  hung  in  art  galleries  or  sent  around 
the  country  for  loan  exhibitions. 

Sermons  made  from  current  books  that  the  preacher  reads  are  apt 
to  be  sermons  that  don't.  A  professor  in  a  theological  seminary 
once  preached  in  a  city  church  whose  pastor  was  an  omnivorous 

reader.    His  people  were  wont  to  say,  "We  can  tell  what  Dr.   

read  last  week  by  his  sermon."  The  professor  inserted  in  his  prayer 
on  this  occasion  one  astonishing  sentence :  "Lord,  teach  the  man 
who  preaches  here  to  stop  preaching  what  he  reads  in  books,  and  to 
preach  thy  gospel  to  this  suffering  congregation."  The  professor 
was  after  the  sermon  that  doesn't.  But  no  one  could  ever  say 
of  that  prayer,  "It  was  a  prayer  that  didn't."  It  did.  It  stirred  up 
a  whole  town. 

Some  sermons  are  works  of  art,  but  of  them  it  may  be  said, 
usually,  the  more  art  the  less  heart.  Such  sermons  are  always 
sermons  that  don't.  They  may  be  of  perfect  literary  form,  but 
what  does  a  soul  longing  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the 
passing  Christ  care  about  literary  form?  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
could  afford  to  spend  twenty-four  hours  on  one  phrase,  but  Dwight 
L,  Moody  could  not.  Was  Moody  an  "ordained  man,"  then? 
Yes.  Ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  invisible 
Christ.  Good  English  in  the  pulpit  is  better,  of  course,  than  the 
king's  English  murdered,  but  between  the  two,  the  latter  spiritual 
and  the  former  unspiritual,  give  us  the  latter.  To  say  of  a  min- 
ister, "He  is  a  fine  writer  but  a  poor  preacher,"  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  his  sermons  don't. 

The  making  of  epigrams  is  a  dangerous  habit.  Sermons  full  of 
epigrams  tend  to  muddle  the  hearer's  brain.  A  sermon  of  epigrams 
is  like  a  paper  of  brass  pins.  Attempt  to  drive  them  with  a  hammer 
into  a  hard  wooden  block ;  the  result  is  ruin  to  the  pins.  Epigrams 
may  prick  the  sensibilities,  but  when  the  fabric  of  truth  is  only 
pinned  into  form  it  is  neither  serviceable  nor  fit  for  the  human  soul 
to  wear.  The  "seamless  dress"  whose  healing  power  is  the  need 
of  the  soul  is  never  made  and  held  in  shape  by  epigrammatic  pins. 

The  sermon  that  doesn't  is  known  by  every  hearer  to  be  that  sort 
of  sermon.  If  between  minister  and  audience  there  is  telepathic 
connection,  the  minister  also  knows.  He  feels  when  the  service 
is  ended  that  the  sermon  did  not  take  hold,  and  he  wants  to  talk  it 
over  with  someone.  Still,  fear  of  what  he  may  hear  keeps  him 
silent.  If  Mrs.  Minister  begins  to  hint  unfavorable  things,  he 
becomes  defensive  and  argumentative  at  once.  "Was  it  not  well 
written?"  he  asks.  "Excellently,"  is  the  reply.  "Was  it  not  full  of 
historic  and  poetic  allusions?"  "Very,"  she  answers.  "Was  it  not 
logical?"  "Yes,"  she  replies.  "What  was  the  matter,  then?"  he  asks 
in  a  hurt,  self-satisfied  tone.  "I  must  ask  some  questions  before 
I  answer,"  says  Mrs.  Minister.  "What  was  it  for?  Where  did  it 
get?  Whom  did  it  hit?  Elder  Munn's  boy  was  brought  home 
drunk  two  nights  ago.  He  was  in  church  this  morning.  Did  your 
well  turned  phrases,  your  neat  epigrams,  your  quotations  from 
poets,  nerve  that  poor  boy  up  for  a  strong  fight  against  his  foe? 
Did  any  of  it  soften  his  sense  of  disgrace?  Did  it  reach  his  heart 
with  a  note  of  cheer?  Does  he  feel,  because  of  your  sermon,  'The 
minister  is  my  friend ;  he  knows  how  I  feel,  he  wants  to  help  me. 
He  didn't  say  so,  but  his  sermon  throbbed  with  his  feeling  for  me, 
and  I'll  show  him  I  can  be  a  man'?"  Mrs.  Minister  says  no  more. 
She  has  covered  the  case.  R.  S.  H. 


He  Should  Have  Been  Kept  Out  of  the  Ministry 

The  confession  of  a  young  Baptist  minister  in  Boston  jail  to 
having  murdered  his  sweetheart — under  conditions  of  shame  that 
would  make  devils  shudder — should  be  a  wholesome  lesson  to  some 
people  who  accept  a  glib  and  pious  tongue  as  a  sufficient  credential 
to  the  ministry.    The  church  of  which  the  young  man  was  pastor 
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seems  to  have  called  him  to  its  pulpit  on  little  more  reason  than 
his  facility  of  smooth  speech  and  his  not  at  all  virile  good  looks. 
And  what  is  worse,  the  ministers  who  ordained  the  fellow  appear 
to  have  gone  scarcely  deeper  into  his  real  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  of  God.  Only  a  little  investigation  into  the  record  of  the 
youth  would  have  made  evident  the  yellow  streak  in  him — already 
plainly  apparent  in  his  college  life.  Nobody  indeed  could  have 
predicted  that  the  erratic  boy  would  turn  out  a  murderer,  but  it  could 
have  been  readily  foreseen  that  he  would  never  have  that  poise  and 
sanity  of  life  which  are  inevitably  essential  for  the  useful  pastor. 

These  deficiencies  must  certainly  have  been  recognized  by  his 
theological  professors,  even  if  they  were  hidden  for  the  ordaining 
council.  Why,  then,  did  not  his  teachers  take  the  responsibility  of 
hindering  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry?  The  idea  that  any 
youth  who  asks  for  ordination  must  be  accepted  unless  something 
is  found  wrong  with  his  theology  or  his  piety  opens  the  gates  of 
incompetence  and  eccentricity  directly  into  the  confines  of  that 
calling  which  above  all  other  human  vocations  should  be  supported 
with  competence  and  well  balanced  abilities.  Examination  of  min- 
isterial candidates  should  get  deeper  than  intellect  or  even  spiritual 
experience  to  the  root  question  of  personality — the  whole  man. 
Will  not  members  of  presbyteries  and  conferences  and  councils,  up 
to  the  business  of  ordaining  young  ministers,  recognize  it  as  their 
obligation  to  sift  the  applicants  and  turn  back  the  petty  men  unequal 
to  the  task  and  the  rash,  reckless,  flighty  men  unsobered  by  the  scope 
and  weight  of  the  duties  a  minister  must  meet. 


— Apropos  of  the  terrible  cold  weather  of  January,  and  its  harrow- 
ing tragedies  in  the  greater  cities.  The  Chicago  Tribune  printed  this 
poignant  editorial — brief  but  mighty  in  its  meaning:  "Is  it  visionary 
to  believe  that  there  will  come  a  time  in  this  city  when  it  cannot 
be  said:  'A  little  child  died  of  the  cold  today'?  Is  it  foolish  to 
believe  that  some  day  in  this  city  of  warm  hearts  and  clear  brains 
and  strong  hands,  when  the  bitter  cold  comes  out  of  the  north,  no 
starved  mother  with  death  at  her  breast  will  huddle  half-clad  chil- 
dren in  dark,  foul  rooms?  It  isn't  Christianity  to  let  such  things 
be.  It  isn't  even  selfish  economy  to  let  the  slums  fester  and  poverty 
recruit  for  crime  and  disease  and  death."  Right  well  and  truly 
spoken.  No,  it  is  not  foolish  to  dream  of  a  city  that  will  protect 
its  children  both  by  teaching  its  strong  and  successful  to  be  more 
humane  and  by  teaching  its  weak  and  wicked  to  be  more  faithful 
to  their  family  obligations.  But  the  city  won't  accomplish  either 
effect  without  aid  of  religion  to  work  the  result  of  changed  hearts 
alike  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor. 

— A  selection  from  the  photographs  which  Gisbert  Bossard,  the 
apostate  Mormon,  surreptitiously  took  of  the  sacredly  guarded  in- 
terior of  the  great  Mormon  temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  published 
in  The  Illustrated  London  News.  The  American  illustrated  maga- 
zines have  not  been  eager  to  reproduce  these  photographs,  and  from 
this  view  of  them  it  would  seem  uncertain  whether  their  reluctance 
is  a  fear  of  offending  the  Mormons  or  merely  an  editorial  persua- 
sion that  the  pictures  are  not  interesting  enough  to  deserve  publica- 
tion. They  show,  so  far  as  these  seven  samples  indicate,  only  a  very 
commonplace  array  of  auditoriums  that  look  much  like  ordinary  con- 
cert halls  and  parlors  that  resemble  the  rooms  of  a  moderately 
elegant  social  club.  The  most  interesting  of  the  pictures  is  that 
exhibiting  the  baptistery  of  the  temple.  This  resembles  an  enormous 
bathtub,  borne  on  the  rumps  of  twelve  cast-iron  oxen,  life  size. 
There  are  stairways  for  the  candidate  to  ascend  from  one  side 
and  the  administrator  from  the  other. 

— To  tear  a  college  up  by  the  roots  and  transplant  it  to  an  entirely 
new  location  after  it  is  full  grown — or  nearly  so — is  a  hazardous 
experiment,  and  when  President  John  Willis  Baer  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  do  that  with  Occidental  College,  in  California,  some 
even  of  his  admiring  friends  wondered  whether  he  had  not  tackled 
a  proposition  too  big  for  him.  But  with  half  a  million  dollars  now 
in  his  hands  for  new  buildings  on  the  splendid  Eagle  Rock  campus, 
the  thing  is  already  as  good  as  done,  and  the  people  who  held  their 
breath  to  wonder  about  it  have  an  apology  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
and  apparently  invincible  Baer.  For  Occidental  to  get  away  from 
its  old  campus,  so  awkwardly  cut  in  two  by  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road, is  pretty  near  like  getting  out  of  purgatory,  and  all  friends 
will  hope  that  Eagle  Rock  will  seem  near  enough  like  heaven  to 
authenticate  the  simile. 

— Though  convinced  that  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  is 
totally  wrong  in  his  attitude  about  the  restoration  of  beer  selling 
in  the  army  canteen.  The  Continent  sincerely  trusts  that  those  op- 
posing the  petition  of  physicians  to  Congress  which  he  worked  up 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  asperse  the  noted  surgeon's  motives 
in  any  fashion.   He  is  not  a  friend  of  the  brewers,  and  if  he  acts  in 


their  interest  it  can  only  be  through  misapprehension  and  mis- 
judgment.  In  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Dr. 
Keen  states  his  personal  position  in  an  uncompromising  manner — 
a  position  to  which  fundamentally  not  even  the  most  rigid  prohibi- 
tionist could  take  exception.  He  says :  "I  never  place  wine  upon 
my  table  on  any  social  occasions  whatever;  I  did  not  do  so  even  at 
the  wedding  of  my  daughters,  and  I  never  partake  of  it  at  any 
dinner  or  on  other  social  occasions.  If  I  had  autocratic  sway  in 
America  I  should  nail  up  the  doors  of  every  saloon  and  put  on 
them  a  placard,  'To  rent  for  some  decent  business' ;  and  yet  I  am 
in  favor  of  allowing  beer  (and  be  it  noted  that  beer  only  would 
be  provided  in  the  canteen)  to  be  sold  to  the  soldiers.  As  a  sur- 
geon I  am  ^bitterly  opposed  to  mutilating  the  body  of  any  fellow 
man  by  amputating  a  leg,  but  when  I  have  met  with  the  alternative 
that  the  man  must  either  lose  his  leg  or  lose  his  life,  I  have  un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed  the  leg  in  order  to  save  the  life." 

— When  you  hear  that  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  did  not  slump  back 
from  the  anti-saloon  to  the  saloon  policy  like  so  many  of  its 
neighboring  counties  have  done  it  may  seem  a  pleasant  Presbyterian 
part  of  the  explanation  to  remember  that  Wayne's  chief  town  is 
Wooster,  where,  of  course,  Wooster  University  constitutes  a  big 
element  of  influence.  Where  other  counties  that  have  resisted 
the  saloons  have  shown  majorities  considerably  reduced  from  three 
years  ago,  Wayne  covered  itself  with  glory  by  returning  an  anti- 
saloon  majority  of  2,425  as  against  899  in  1908.  But  Wooster  is  not- 
the  only  good  influence  in  the  county,  for  Orrville,  a  railroad  town 
quite  out  of  range  of  college  sentiment,  went  dry  on  its  own  account 
— a  startlingly  encouraging  exception  to  the  drift  of  industrial 
constituencies  in  Ohio  this  year. 

— The  almost  universal  question  of  the  men  of  the  churches, 
"What  can  we  do  in  our  brotherhood?"  is  answered  by  The  Central 
Christian  Advocate  with  five  specifications.  The  Advocate  says  the 
brotherhood  (i)  can  study  either  civic  topics,  like  child  labor,  in- 
dustrial justice  and  immigration,  or  religious  topics,  like  missions 
and  various  scriptural  courses ;  (2)  can  organize  circuits  for  lay 
preaching  in  rural  districts;  (3)  can  organize  street  preaching  in 
the  cities ;  (4)  can  stand  aggressively  for  municipal  righteousness ; 
(5)  can  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  boys.  And,  although  this  seems 
a  pretty  complete  list.  The  Advocate  declares  that  it  could  think  of 
other  things  if  it  tried. 

— "Rome,"  the  Vatican  organ  printed  in  English,  at  the  beginning 
of  191 1  reviewed  the  past  decade  editorially  and  expressed  the  pro- 
found opinion  that  the  three  greatest  events  of  the  opening  ten 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  were  the  discovery  of  radium,  the 
invention  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  suppression  of  modernism. 
Toward  the  last  of  the  year  it  discoursed  eloquently,  in  the  same 
editorial  columns,  on  the  "sorrows  of  the  holy  father,"  and  one  of 
the  chief  of  those  sorrows  was  declared  to  be  the  spread  of  mod- 
ernism. Apparently  therefore  the  third  of  its  trilogy  of  great 
events  was  not  such  a  substantial  reality  as  the  first  two. 

—The  Prohibition  party  leaders  have  always  made  a  specialty  of 
declaiming  against  the  party  slavery  alleged  to  prevent  Republicans 
and  Democrats  opposed  to  the  saloon  from  deserting  their  old 
political  affiliations  and  joining  the  third  party  fellowship.  But  now 
those  same  leaders  are  facing  a  rather  violent  revolt  within  their 
own  ranks,  and  the  situation  forces  them  into  soulful  appeals  to 
"stand  by  the  party"  in  precisely  the  same  language  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  scorn  in  the  older  political  organizations. 
Human  nature,  after  all,  manages  to  show  the  same  reactions  to 
the  same  stimulus,  wherever  it  is  found. 

— The  question  of  special  magazines  for  the  missionary  boards 
continues  to  be  agitated  rather  sharply  among  the  Methodists. 
Rather  than  keep  up  the  special  magazines.  Dr.  Jennings,  one  of 
the  publishing  agents  of  the  church,  argues  that  it  would  be  better 
to  prepare  for  the  boards  monthly  inserts  to  be  bound  in  with  the 
church  weeklies  and  circulated  with  them.  He  thinks  the  boards 
would  save  money  on  that  method,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  those  inserts  themselves. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Persistent  consistency  is  better  than  consistent  persistence. 
—A  politician  is  seldom  cross-eyed,  but  is  always  near-sighted. 
— The  economists  tell  us  that  figures  never  lie.    But  how  about 
lay  figures? 

— Principle  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Its  wielder  must  be  wary  lest 
he  be  its  victim. 

— Superstition  and  prejudice  have  clogged  the  stream  of  progress 
more  effectively  than  intellectual  opposition. 
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VERY  news- 
paper dis- 
patch from 
China  is  as  an  in- 
terrogation mark 
flung  into  the  face 
of  the  Occidental 
Christian.  Trans- 


lated,  it  says,  "You  are  wondering  if  China  is  big  enough  to  meet 
these  new  conditions  and  opportunities ;  but  how  about  yourself,  you 
sapient  heir  of  many  centuries  of  Christian  civihzation,  you  self- 
satisfied  consumer  of  missionary  dinner  and  oratory,  you  self- 
labeled  'Christian  statesman'?  Are  you  thinking  a  thought  or  turn- 
ing a  hand  to  take  advantage  of  these  chaotic  conditions  for  the 
benefit  of  your  missionary  cause?  Or  do  you  expect  a  patient 
Providence  to  do  what  may  be  needful,  despite  your  heedless  in- 
dolence ? 

If  we  Western  Christians  mean  half  of  what  we  have  been  saying 
from  missionary  platforms  of  late  years,  and  have  even  a  fraction 
of  the  gumption  and  efficiency  with  which  we  credit  ourselves, 
all  the  wheels  of  missionary  organization  should  just  now  be 
whirring  with  unprecedented  activity. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Of  China's  general  upheaval  I  shall  not  here 
write.  The  word  for  the  condition  is  already  written :  "Old  things 
are  passed  away ;  behold,  they  are  become  new."  Chma's  break  with 
her  past  is  practically  complete.  She  is  now  a  great  craft,  rudder- 
less, with  sails  unset,  adrift  on  an  unknown  sea,  and  with  the  sea- 
worthiness of  her  hulk  in  question.  China  is  for  the  power  that  can 
take  her ;  and  by  power  I  mean  the  prmciples  and  ideals.  As  for 
the  old  order,  like  the  jug  which  Kim  saw  when  a  teacher  tried 
to  hypnotize  him  at  Simla,  "it  is  sma-a-s-sh  !"  The  bigness  of  what 
has  happened  in  China  in  the  past  year  is  not  at  all  understood 
by  more  than  one  man  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  Western  continent. 
The  old  days  and  the  old  ways  are  doomed ;  and  no  poet  will 
sigh  for 

"The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead." 
In  the  amazing  break-up  of  recent  months  it  is  plain  that  new  and 
nationalistic  ideals  have  got  hold  of  the  leaders  among  the  people. 
They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  empire,  and  not  of  a  province.  They 
are  heady  and  foolish  about  some  things;  and  they  want  the  millen- 
nium served  up  with  the  celerity  of  a  plate  of  beans  at  a  quick  lunch 


restaurant.  But  their  minds  are  made  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
former  ways.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  China  of  tomorrow 
is  to  be  governed  by  foreign  ideals,  if  not  by  a  foreign  nation — 
the  latter  contingency  a  dreaded  peril  which  "Young  China's"  con- 
duct at  the  present  hour  is  doing  much  to  invite.  Out  of  today's 
chaos  almost  anything  may  emerge — except  a  reestablishment  of  the 
Old  China. 

The  Christian  public  seems  not  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  present  war  and  tumult  and  uncertainty  have  driven  the  mis- 
sionaries from  all  over  China  down  to  the  port  cities.  Speaking 
in  general  terms,  missionary  work  has  practically  ceased  for  the 
present,  outside  of  the  port  cities,  and  there  it  has  either  come  to  a 
standstill  or  takes  on  an  abnormal  character.  Every  missionary 
home  or  boarding  house  at  the  ports  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
refugee  missionaries  from  the  interior,  who  are  simply  waiting 
to  see  what  tomorrow  will  bring  forth.  There  has  been  a  really 
astonishing  consideration  for  foreigners  in  all  the  fighting  up  to  date, 
but  both  consuls  and  native  officials  and  experienced  missionaries 
have  counseled  that  the  missionaries  go  to  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  gunboats  and  troops.  That  is  wise  and  sensible;  an  act  of 
friendliness  to  China  as  well  as  of  precaution. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  By  a  mysterious  providence  the  mis- 
sionary body  has  been  thrown  together  in  a  few  places — chiefly 
in  Shanghai — as  never  before  in  the  history  of  China  missions. 
They  are  in  safety,  and,  essentially,  in  idleness.  Detached  from  their 
local  fields  and  routine  duties,  they  have  time  and  special  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  their  work  in  the  large.  Before  their  eyes  lies 
China  in  revolution.  The  situation  is  like  a  medical  clinic,  with  all 
the  students  and  doctors  gathered  around  the  patient.  What  a  rare 
opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge !  There  will  be  leisure  also  for 
thorough  diagnosis. 

The  Most  Important  Moment  of  Our  Time 

Obviously,  the  case  indicates  (to  use  the  lingo  of  the  physicians' 
craft)  a  fuller,  more  coherent  and  more  scientific  treatment.  In  this 
hour  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  entirely  consistent  with 
the  new  national  ideals,  and  entirely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  should  be  presented  to  China  as  a  whole.  The  most  impor- 
tant missionary  document  of  our  time,  so  far  as  one  man  can 
foresee,  should  be  this  statement  of  what  the  Christian  religion  offers 
China.  The  wisest  Christian  men  in  the  empire,  both  native  and 
foreign,  should  draft  it.  Then  the  reorganized  machinery  of  the 
missionary  propaganda  should  place  it  in  every  yamen  and  school 
room,  and  in  every  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  whole  nation 
and  its  dispersion.  What  a  lifetime's  goal  to  have  a  part  in  the 
penning  of  this  plea ! 

That  awakened  China  is  already  hospitable  to  the  religion  of  the 
West  has  previously  been  shown  in  t'rese  pages.  High  officials 
are  on  record  as  expressing  a  desire  for  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
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as  the  national  faith.  Ardent  revolutionists  have  told  me  that  one 
of  their  purposes  is  to  see  China  a  Christian  nation.  In  the  entire 
history  of  Christianity  there  never  have  been  conditions  analogous 
to  those  existing  today  in  China.   The  situation  a  few  years  ago  was 


Make-Believe  Money  to  Be  Burnt  on  Chinese  Graves 

hailed  by  missionaries  as  full  of  "glorious  opportunities" ;  now  these 
seem  trifling  when  considered  alongside  of  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  nation,  by  successful  revolution,  to  the  presentation  of  the 
gospel  for  the  whole  empire's  acceptance,  as  well  as  for  the  al- 
legiance of  the  individual.  The  amazing  state  of  affairs  is  enough 
to  shake  even  the  Christian  church  of  the  West  out  of  its  lethargy. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  here  making  a  plea  for  more  money 
for  Chinese  missions.  It  would  be  deplorable  and  pathetic  if  the 
mission  boards  should  merely  use  present  events  in  China  as  a 
megaphone  through  which  to  shout  the  refrain  of  the  horse  leech's 
daughters.  The  one  supreme  need  now  is  for  the  exercise  of  some 
of  our  much  vaunted  "missionary  statesmanship."  Let  the  exhorta- 
tions to  give,  and  the  conventional  supply  of  petty,  isolated,  mis- 
leading incidents  be  filed  away  into  pigeonholes  for  the  present. 
Bigger  work  is  afoot.  The  fact  that  the  cry  of  "Wolf !  Wolf !"  has 
been  raised  so  often  with  respect  to  China  is  going  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  the  friends  of  missions  that  there  has  never  be- 
fore been  anything  like  this ;  and  that,  instead  of  asking  for  more 
money  and  more  men,  we  are  proposing  an  entire  readjustment  and 
rearrangement  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

Believes  Continuation  Committee  Should  Meet 

Lest  my  thought  be  not  perfectly  clear,  and  to  relieve  this  article 
from  any  suspicion  of  vagueness,  I  shall  set  down  in  order  an 
enumeration  of  the  steps  which  I  believe  Christendom  should  at 
once  take  with  respect  to  China. 

I.  By  the  use  of  post  office,  telegraph  and  cable  the  continuation 
committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  should  be  called 
into  extraordinary  session  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  The 
magnitude  of  the  Chinese  opportunity  transcends  all  conventional 
considerations.  The  continuation  committee  was  appointed  to  act  for 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world  in  just  such  emergencies  as 
this.    And  only  the  highest  authority,  the  most  expert  advice  of  all 


the  churches,  is  equal  to  this  condition  so  fraught  with  possibility 
to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  The  representatives  of  the  Protestant  missions  in  China,  for 
the  present  relieved  from  their  routine  duties,  should,  at  the  call 
of  the  continuation  committee  of  the  Shanghai  conference,  go  into 
early  and  official  session  at  Shanghai  to  consider  the  momentous 
issues  which  have  suddenly  arisen.  Delegates  from  the  committee 
on  reference  and  counsel  of  the  Allied  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of 
North  America,  together  with  similar  representatives  from  the 
European  missions,  should  sit  with  this  conference ;  which  later 
should  confer  with  the  Edinburgh  continuation  committee. 

The  obvious  scope  of  this  Shanghai  gathering,  which  would  com- 
prehend the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  entire  missionary  body 
in  China,  would  be : 

1.  To  consider  the  present  unique  conditions  in  China  and  their 
bearing  upon  Christian  missions. 

2.  To  make  proper  representation  to  the  Chinese  government  and 
people  of  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  its  respect  for  national  senti- 
ment and  its  proved  function  in  promoting  patriotism;  its  place 
as  an  indigenous  national  Chinese  church;  and  its  anticipated  eman- 
cipation from  all  foreign  control  and  influence,  as  soon  as  it  has  be- 
come equal  to  self-support,  self-control  and  self-propagation. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  of  the  growing  anti-foreign  feeling  among 
the  Chinese,  and  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may  be  feasible  for 
the  promotion  of  a  more  brotherly  sentiment  between  the  two  races 

4.  To  plan  an  entire  realignment  and  reconstruction  and  correla- 
tion of  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise  in  China.  China  mis- 
sions have  been  built  up  piecemeal.  They  are,  necessarily,  on  a 
patchwork  pattern.  They  represent  one  fundamental  purpose,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  also  stand  for  all  sorts  of  ideals  and  methods  of  mis- 
sionary work.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  holiness  sect  in 
the  port  city,  which  lives  by  proselyting  the  converts  of  the  older 


Old  and  New  Transportation  on  a  Shanghai  Street 

missions,  to  the  university  mission  which  seeks  only  to  diffuse  the 
ideals  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Chinese  society.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  national  missionary  policy.  There  have,  happily, 
been  notable  instances  of  denominational  union  of  late  years  on  the 
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China  field;  but  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  of  rivalry,  jealousy 
and  sectarianism.  Now  it  seems  as  if  the  Almighty  has  used 
human  events  to  lift  the  whole  mission  force  out  of  its  accustomed 
grooves  and  niches,  to  shake  it  free  of  the  accretions  of  former  tra- 
ditions and  limitations,  and  to  constrain  a  making  over  of  a  vast 
work  that  is  dear  to  his  heart. 

Time  for  Realignment  and  Correlation 

The  hit-or-miss  method  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  establishment 
of  Chinese  missions ;  there  was  no  science  of  missions  in  Morrison's 
day.  But  there  is  now.  Simple  loyalty  to  the  findings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh conference  requires  many  changes  in  China,  now  that  the  op- 
portunity has  so  providentially  arisen.  The  eight  volumes  of  the 
Edinburgh  report  furnish  adequate  basis  for  sittings  of  the  continua- 
tion committee  and  of  a  new  Shanghai  conference.  One  person's 
opinion  is  no  longer  as  good  as  another's — we  have  the  collated  and 
condensed  judgment  of  the  missionary  thought  of  the  world  upon 
the  principles  of  missions.  So  the  realignment  and  reconstruction 
and  correlation  of  China  missions  which  is  needed  should  consider : 

(a)  The  proper  field  and  limitations  of  Christian  education  in 
China.  Obviously,  the  Occident  cannot  furnish  all  Young  China 
with  a  Western  education — that  is  China's  duty.  What  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  scope  of  missionary  education?  This 
problem  seems  hardest  to  those  who  know  most  about  it. 

(b)  Similarly,  to  what  extent  are  Europe  and  America  to  main- 
tain the  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  medical  colleges  of  China? 
Manifestly,  the  purse  and  zeal  of  Christendom  are  not  equal  to 
healing  all  her  diseases. 

(c)  How  far  is  it  proper  for  Christian  missions  to  go  on  main- 
taining eleemosynary  institutions  in  Clnna — insane  asylums,  leper 
asylums,  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
orphaned,  industrial  missions.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  etc.?  Other  questions 
aside,  there  remains  that  of  the  proportion  of  mission  funds  that 
may  be  thus  invested. 

(d)  To  what  degree,  and  in  what  form,  shall  mission  work  be 
evangelistic;  that  is,  the  direct  presentation  of  the  story? 


(e)  What  shall  be  the  relation  of  missionaries  to  famines,  plagues, 
floods  and  other  disasters?  The  creation  of  a  representative,  official 
body  in  China  to  deal  with  these  emergencies  is  most  important,  as 
present  conditions  show. 

(f)  Can  mission  work  be  lifted  out  of  the  guerrilla  stage?  Can 
union  in  similar  effort,  and  the  apportionment  of  fields,  be  insisted 
upon?  Is  the  mission  body  in  China  ready  to  speak  out,  in  unmis- 
takable tones,  upon  the  subject  of  independent  missions? 

III.  The  present  case  of  China,  from  the  missionary  standpoint, 
is  providential  and  unparalleled.  It  is  now  for  the  mission  body 
upon  the  field  to  prove  by  its  actions  that  it  realizes  this.  The  gen- 
eralship, the  bigness,  the  efficiency,  of  the  organization  are  up  for 
judgment  before  the  church  and  the  world. 

Spread  the  Word  That  the  Church  Means  Business 

When  the  official  forces  of  missions  in  China  and  at  the  home 
base  have  taken  whatever  action  their  judgment  deems  wise,  adequate 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  inform  Christendom  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  There  was  announced,  a  few  years  ago,  the  formation 
of  formidable  "China  emergency  committees"  in  London  and  New 
York;  perhaps  they  could  be  resuscitated  to  serve  this  purpose 
Let  the  people  know  that  the  church  means  business  in  China,  and 
all  the  needed  force  and  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

The  occasion  has  come;  some  of  the  duties  are  clear,  even  at  this 
distance.  Assuredly  nobody  with  discernment,  least  of  all  the 
aroused  laymen  of  the  churches,  will  be  content  to  see  the  good 
old  work  of  China  missions  taken  up  again  in  the  "good  old  way" ; 
when  time  has  made  over  the  whole  nation  in  its  thinking  and  in  its 
forms. 

New  China  needs  different  treatment  from  old  China — and  treat- 
ment on  a  scale  worthy  of  Christian  missions.  Christian  manhood, 
the  Christian  message  and  the  Christians'  Master. 


Finding  the  Facts  for  Home  Missions 

BY  JOSEPH  ERNEST  McAFEE 

The  junior  associate  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  here  writes  of  that  of  which 
he  himself  has  been  a  very  great  part,  both  in  the  projection  of  the  campaign  which  he  describes  and  in  its 
execution.  The  problem  of  cooperative  evangelical  Christian  work  in  the  great  American  West  was  never 
so  near  solution  as  today;  and  when  it  is  solved,  the  candid  frankness  of  Secretary  McAfee  will  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor  of  aid  in  elaborating  a  practical  program  of  interdenominational  comity. 


AN  EVENT  which  several  intelligent  observers  have  pro- 
nounced the  most  important  in  a  generation  in  the  progress 
of  home  missions  and  the  American  churches  was  the 
so-called  "neglected  fields  survey"  conducted  during  November  and 
December.  It  did  not  live  up  to  its  ambitious  name,  since  it  was 
not  a  survey  in  the  modern  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  and  was 
not  intended  to  be.  But  it  inaugurated  a  program  which  in  the  next 
six  months  will  provide  a  survey  with  a  degree  of  scientific  value. 

The  bare  facts  are  these :  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  embracing  the  national  mission  boards  and  societies 
of  the  evangelical  churches,  the  field  superintendents  and  members 
of  state  and  district  home  mission  boards  and  committees  came 
together  at  fifteen  different  points  in  the  West.  The  region  covered 
was  that  extending  from  Minnesota  and  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  includes  thirteen  of  our  largest  states,  the  territory 
into  which  the  most  of  the  home  mission  boards  are  putting  the 
larger  proportion  of  their  funds.  To  these  will  be  added  under  the 
same  auspices  during  February  the  states  of  Nevada  and  Arizona, 


thus  covering  all  of  the  great  West  except  the  nearer  Southwest, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  gatherings  were  "consultations,"  and,  as  intimated  above, 
brought  together  those  directly  responsible  for  home  missions  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  denominations.  They  were  not  con- 
ventions, and  a  wide  publicity  was  not  attempted.  The  program 
directed  discussion  to  specific  ends,  and  those  ends  were  reached, 
but  no  formalities  were  permitted  to  rob  the  discussion  of  inductive 
value. 

The  discussion  was  directed  by  a  deputation  of  secretaries  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  national  boards.  Each  of  the  five  men  in 
this  deputation — a  portion  of  the  time  six — represented  a  different 
board  and  a  different  denomination  from  the  rest,  but  no  group  of 
men  ever  were  in  more  hearty  accord  in  their  message  nor  fol- 
lowed a  more  strenuous  campaign  in  more  complete  unanimity. 

The  searching  and  practical  question  pressed  at  each  consultation 
was :  "What  are  the  unmet  needs  in  this  state  for  which  the 
churches  are  responsible?"    Plain  speaking  was  the  order  of  every 
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day,  and  a  finer,  keener  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood  was  the 
result  in  every  state.  The  patent  discovery  in  every  state  was  that 
nobody  knows  with  any  worthy  accuracy  what  are  the  unmet  needs. 
It  was  agreed  that  somebody,  everybody  concerned,  ought  to  know, 
and  to  know  with  such  definiteness  that  a  comprehensive  program 
may  be  shaped  in  which  all  the  evangelical  forces  can  cooperate. 
Without  dissent  from  a  single  person  it  was  yccordingly  agreed 
that  the  forces  unite  in  ascertaining  the  facts  by  a  method  so 
thorough  that  no  one  responsible  can  be  left  in  doubt. 

In  each  state  an  interdenominational  committee  was  formed  whose 
business  it  is  during  the  first  six  months  of  1912  to  survey  every 
portion  of  this  vast  and  needy  region.  Uniform  methods  are 
adopted,  so  that  the  results  shall  be  complete  and  shall  be  capable 
of  tabulation.  The  school  district  is  chosen  as  the  unit  of  investiga- 
tion. The  great  outstanding  facts  as  to  religious  conditions  will  be 
definitely  known  by  July  i,  1912,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
results  of  the  survey  can  be  tabulated,  and  the  foundation  will  be 
laid  for  such  further  investigations  as  shall  leave  no  region  unknown 
to  the  home  mission  forces,  and  shall  afford  no  excuse  for  mis- 
direction and  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  sincerely 
desire  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  above  personal  or  de- 
nominational aggrandizement. 

These  consultations  have  already  succeeded  in  assembling  the 
rough  facts.  In  each  from  four  to  nine  papers  were  presented, 
prepared  with  more  or  less  care  by  those  whose  duties  as  home 
mission  superintendents  or  in  other  offices  had  equipped  them  with 
knowledge.  The  papers  covered  such  fields  as  the  rural  regions, 
small  towns,  foreigners,  cities,  mining  and  lumbering  communities 
and  social  ministry.  Some  were  admirably  thorough,  considering 
the  available  data  on  which  they  were  based,  but  the  best  of  them 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  need  of  the  comprehensive  survey 
determined  upon.  No  one  should  attempt  to  particularize  until 
the  facts  to  be  secured  by  the  survey  are  available.  Even  this 
preliminary  inquiry  at  the  consultations  makes  it  clear  that  certain 
statements  about  the  West  now  freely  passing  current  are  far 
wide  of  the  truth ;  one  of  the  foremost  purposes  of  the  survey  is 
authoritatively  to  correct  these   false  but  persistent  impressions. 

Rural  Regions  Without  Religious  Ministry 

But  at  least  two  great  facts  are  apparent  already ;  the  gathering 
of  the  detailed  facts  will  only  make  it  possible  accurately  to  define 
what  cannot  now  be  in  doubt.  This  preliminary  effort  was  called 
a  "neglected  fields  survey."  The  neglect  was  discovered,  a  good 
plenty  of  it — or  a  bad  plenty.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  churches  in 
Kansas  are  out  on  the  soil — are  said  to  be  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word  rural  churches.  Kansas  is  a  great  agricultural  state,  settled 
in  considerable  part  for  more  than  a  generation.  But  Kansas  stands 
alone  in  this  rural  church  equipment.  There  is  a  limited  number 
of  rural  churches  in  the  agricultural  states  contiguous  to  Kansas ; 
many  Lutheran  and  Roman  churches  with  resident  ministers  are  out 
on  the  soil  in  North  Dakota ;  Mormonism  is  said  to  be  organized 
in  every  rural  community  where  the  hierarchy  holds  sway.  But  the 
churches  commonly  known  as  Protestant  and  evangelical  seem  im- 
potent before  the  rural  problem. 

Even  in  Kansas  it  was  asserted  that  none  of  its  comparatively 
numerous  rural  churches  pretends  to  aspire  to  the  standards  of 
community  effectiveness  which  are  established  for  the  rural  church 
by  the  modern  country  life  movement.  In  one  consultation  the 
writer  of  the  paper  to  whom  was  assigned  the  topic  of  rural  need 
announced  at  the  start  that  since  there  are  no  rural  churches  in  his 
state  he  would  discuss  general  rural  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  drawing  largely  upon  his 
memory  of  a  boyhood  in  the  country  "back  East."  One  superintend- 
ent declared  that  rural  regions  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  met 
by  the  long  reach  from  the  towns,  since  the  population  is  so  change- 
able in  the  country  that  no  denomination  dare  risk  its  property 
in  a  community  where  its  constituency  may  move  out  within  a 
few  years  to  be  supplanted  by  people  of  some  other  religious  con- 
nection. To  this  pass,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  this  superin- 
tendent, has  our  divisive  method  of  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God 
brought  us ! 

And  yet  every  one  of  these  vast  commonwealths  is  increasingly 
agricultural ;  agricultural  values  already  predommate  over  every 
other  in  every  one  of  them.  The  best  our  Protestant  evangelical 
program  has  to  offer  these  great  states  is  that  their  predominant 
agricultural  population  may,  when  able  and  disposed,  ride  to  town  to 
church,  and  after  catching  a  snatch  of  a  sermon,  ride  back  home 
over  a  stretch  of  four,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  basking 
in  the  consciousness  that  their  spiritual  needs  have  been  served ! 

Of  course  there  are  some  school  house  appointments  with  occa- 
sional preaching  in  the  country ;  there  are  some  more  or  less  per- 
manent Sunday  schools  organized  in  some  of  these  school  houses. 


Of  course,  also,  these  conditions  of  rural  life  are  \astly  different 
from  those  of  the  more  compact  communities  of  the  East.  The 
superintendent  quoted  above  is  right  in  his  characterization  of  the 
rural  population ;  in  many  regions  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  flux. 
But  if  the  best  our  combined  evangelicalism  has  to  offer  the  great 
national  granary  west  of  the  Missouri  river  is  the  indifferent  "reach- 
ing out"  of  the  town  church  to  the  surrounding  agricultural  popula- 
tion, failure  would  as  well  be  accepted  now  as  later.  But  really 
to  meet  the  conditions  will  require  a  new  method.  It  certainly  will ; 
thank  the  Lord,  if  we  have  discovered  that !  It  will  require  a  lot 
of  money.  Right  again ;  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  business — and  it  is 
presumed  that  we  mean  business. 

Towns  with  Too  Many  Churches  for  Their  Good 

The  second  fact  wholly  apparent  even  now  is  that  the  towns  show 
a  lamentable  absence  of  statesmanship  in  the  distribution  of  the 
church  agencies.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  churches  have  in 
the  past  shown  far  more  concern  for  denominational  advantage 
than  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community.  .A.nd  even  where 
a  criminal  motive  has  not  played  the  mischief,  a  blundering,  divisive 
policy  has  completed  the  tale.  The  Frenchman  says  that  a  blunder 
is  worse  than  a  crime.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  be  right. 
Certainly  good  intentions  in  the  way  of  church  building  have  cursed 
many  a  community  both  East  and  West. 

Is  the  Western  home  mission  field  then  overchurched  ?  The  dis- 
cussion is  fruitless  until  there  is  some  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes overchurching.  The  home  mission  superintendent  who  main- 
tains that  no  community  is  properly  churched  unless  it  has  a  church 
of  his  particular  denomination — as  a  few  still  maintain,  and  perhaps 
use  some  of  your  home  mission  money  in  carryuig  out  the  idea — 
will,  of  course,  find  little  overchurching.  One  superintendent  would 
not  agree  that  a  community  of  3,500  is  overchurched  with  fourteen- 
churches  and  fourteen  resident  pastors  and  a  $25,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  of  course  erected  and  supported  by  the  churches.  Many 
see  no  incongruity  in  the  existence  of  three  churches  in  a  com- 
munity of  500.  Every  community  is  said  by  many  to  need  at  least 
two  or  three  churches  so  as  to  keep  up  that  degree  of  rivalry  in- 
church  work  which  is  supposed  to  be  required  for  spiritual  health. 
Competition  is  a  principle  for  which  there  is  much  determined  con- 
tention among  leaders  in  all  the  churches — the  Presbyterian  not 
excepted. 

Who  therefore  shall  decide  the  question  of  overchurching?  Trav- 
elers have  seen  queer  things  from  their  Pullman  car  windows  as 
they  were  whirled  through  the  great  Western  states,  and  have  come 
back  home  with  some  conclusions  which  the  facts  now  being  sought 
are  greatly  needed  to  show  ridiculous.  The  question  of  spiritual 
destitution,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  community  cannot  be  answered 
by  counting  the  church  spires  from  a  car  window.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terrible  spiritual  destitution  of  a  community  afflicted 
with  four  dead  churches  cannot  be  cured  in  this  day  of  grace  by  the 
violent  thrusting  in  of  a  fifth  church  organization. 

Yes,  upon  any  rational  definition  of  overchurching,  towns 
in  the  West  are  overchurched.  The  conditions  do  not  compare,  of 
course,  with  the  disgraceful  duplications  and  competition  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  But  even  in  the  comparatively  new  com- 
munities of  the  West  there  is  sometimes  such  a  blundering  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces  as  to  lodge  an  indictment  against  all  our  de- 
nominations. Against  all  of  them,  mark !  No  church's  record 
will  bear  scrutiny.  Even  those  denominations,  like  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Congregational,  which  are  always  forward  in  their  scorn 
of  sectarianism,  have  shown  themselves  at  times  flagrantly  sectarian. 
The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  sometimes  declined  to  have  any 
part  whatever  in  the  numerous  comity  movements  inaugurated  in 
these  states.  The  Disciples,  announcing  the  holy  purpose  of  bringing 
the  followers  of  Christ  into  union,  have  at  points  only  succeeded 
in  creating  new  divisions  in  the  community,  worse  confounding  the 
existing  confusion.  The  smaller  denominations  have,  each  of  them, 
contributed  their  share  to  the  unseemly  strife.  These  are  times 
of  confession,  and  confessions  were  freely  and  contritely  made  at 
these  consultations.  The  fruits  of  repentance  are  not  long  to  be  de- 
ferred. Indeed  they  are  already  appearing.  These  consultations 
are  unique  in  home  mission  history.  These  leaders  have  never 
before  been  together,  and  certainly  have  never  before  discussed  so 
thoroughly  and  dispassionately  vital  questions  which  have  up  to 
now  kept  them  asunder. 

No  Recrimination  Now:  Only  Honest  Remedying 

The  national  home  mission  boards  are  together  in  spirit  and  with 
growing  definiteness  in  organization.  The  existence  and  remarkable 
activity  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  is  the  demonstration.  The 
leaders  on  the  field  are  already  capable  of  doing  what  is  here  recited. 
Some  of  the  laity  are  wholesomely  outraged  by  the  present  conditions- 
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l30th  East  and  West.  The  time  has  come  to  leave  of¥  vituperation. 
Both  the  pot  and  the  kettle  are  black ;  so  that  question  is  settled. 
Now  is  the  time  for  constructive  sentiments  among  all  the  people 
of  all  the  churches,  and  statesmanship  among  home  mission  leaders. 
Each  is  helpless  in  relieving  the  present  conditions  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  rest.  The  national  boards  are  impotent  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical agencies  on  the  field  block  progressive  plans.  The 
superintendents  on  the  field  are  impotent  at  many  points — as  one  of 
them  expressed  it.  "We  are  simply  cogs  in  the  machine,  and  so 
long  as  the  machine  grinds  its  present  grist  we  must  grind  with 
it."  The  people  must  move — at  least  allow  themselves  to  be  led. 
There  must  be  cultivated  in  every  community  such  a  sentiment  as 
will  scorn  rather  than  encourage  and  pettishly  demand  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present  competitive  system. 

Home  mission  money  is  being  wasted  today.    Some  of  us  who  feel 


we  have  reason  to  know  think  it  is  sometimes  wasted  scandalously, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  so  little  of  it.  Each  national 
board's  treasury  has  been  maintained  on  so  skimped  an  allowance 
that  the  stupendous  task  of  reaching  adequately  the  rural  regions  has 
been  found  impossible,  and  so  all  have  been  compelled  to  strike 
for  the  "strategic"  center,  the  town  which  every  street-corner 
philosopher  is  confident  will  the  day  after  tomorrow  be  a  metrop- 
olis. Each  denomination  has  been  feverishly  crowding  into  these 
boom  towns.  In  the  larger  proportion  the  boom  has  collapsed, 
but  the  churches  are  there,  disheveled  in  the  collapse,  but  there  all 
the  same.  Thus  in  this  enterprise,  as  always,  the  hand-to-mouth 
method  has  proved  wasteful.  The  national  boards  are  shaping  up 
a  policy  of  cooperation  which  will  economize  so  far  as  possible 
the  present  meager  resources  and  will  reveal  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  present  provision  of  funds  for  the  home  mission  enterprise. 


The  Wayfarer  Gets  Aboard  a  "Pushmobile" 


ONE  OF  the  eccentricities  of  the  Wayfarer  is  that  he  does 
not  want  to  own  an  automobile ;  which  is  well,  since  the 
wish  would  be  vain.    But  if  he  were  a  small  boy  he  would 
surely  have  a  "pushmobile,"  like  all  the  other  fellows ;  for  there 
is  more  fun  and  education  in  a  "pushmobile"  than  in  its  big  brother, 
the  automobile.  ^       ,  .„  ^ 

What  is  a  "pushmobile"?  Not  to  know  this  latest  and  wisest  of 
vehicles  is  to  betray  ignorance  of  Boyville,  that  romantic  land  which 
is  of  greater  perennial  interest  than  China.  The  sordid  and  unlovely 
lane  called  Wall  street,  which  "begins  at  a  church  and  ends  at  a 
river,"  is  no  more  a  real  realm  than  that  region  of  high  dreams  and 
knightly  imaginations  called  "Boyville."  Therein  the  seasons- 
top  season,  marble  season,  kite  season,  roller  skating  season — march 
more  mysteriously  and  with  surer  precision  than  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter. 

A  "pushmobile"  is  a  juvenile  edition  of  the  automobile.  It  is 
homemade,  home-mended  and  home-driven,  h'our  wheels  and  two 
axles,  usually  inherited  by  the  "pushmobile"  from  its  defunct  step- 
father, the  express  wagon,  are  the  only  indispensables.  Everything 
else  can  be  improvised  from  stray  bits  of  wood,  a  broomstick,  and 
such  other  odds  and  ends  as  ingenuity  and  opportunity  suggest. 
For  steering  wheel  an  extra  wheel  is  desirable  (mother's  sewing 
machine  may  be  levied  upon  for  this,  but  the  plan  is  not  recom- 
mended!), though  the  bottom  of  a  peach  basket  will  serve.  The 
hood,  which,  of  course,  is  absolutely  necessary  (though  the  make- 
believe  gasoline  tank  in  the  rear  is  rather  an  affectation"),  is  easily 
evolved  from  a  soap  box.  Length,  of  course,  is  indispensable, 
for  the  "pushmobile"  should  carry  both  driver  and  a  mechanician — 
whose  business  it  is  to  push.  This  machine  is  measurefl  by  boy 
power,  and  not  liy  horse  power.  "My  machine  is  a  one-boy  power," 
says  Buster. 

It  is  better  for  the  race  to  play  baseball  than  to  watch  a  game 
played  by  professionals ;  and  it  is  likewise  better  for  the  race  that 
our  boys,  with  unconscious  wisdom,  make  their  own  imitation 
automobiles  than  that  they  be  driven  about  town  by  chauffeurs  in 
expensive  machines ;  or,  what  is  possibly  worse,  that  they  be  given 
real  automobiles  as  playthings  to  teach  them  to  feel  superior  to  the 
person  afoot.  The  innate  skill  of  the  small  boy  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  "pushmobile" — and  the  parent  who  has  seen  the 
bubbling  joy  of  his  youngsters  over  the  creation  and  improvement 
of  their  own  "pushmobiles"  will  be  chary  about  buying  expensive 
tovs  for  them. 

¥  ^  *  * 

Of  course,  "pushmobiles"  may  be  bought  in  the  stores,  but 
democratic  Boyville  disdains  them,  and  refuses  to  allow  them  in  its 
races.  Nobody  but  a  snob,  or  a  foolishly  blind  parent,  would  inflict 
this  suffering  upon  his  son.  The  "pushmobile"  stands  for  what  a 
boy  himself  can  do.  as  well  as  for  what  his  machine  can  do.  So 
when  Teddy  says,  "There's  some  class  to  Phil's  'pushmobile.'  "  he 
implies  that  there  is  "some  class"  to  Philip  himself ;  and  not  merely 
to  his  father's  bank  account.  Which  is  wholesome  and  timely. 
*       *       >(j       *  * 

All-the-year-round  coasting  is  assured  by  the  "pushmobile,"  and 
the  hills  that  small  boys  take  at  a  breathless  pace  send  shudders 
thrilling  down  the  spines  of  nervous  parents.  Nevertheless,  that 
way  comes  self-control  and  self-confidence  and  fearlessness,  and 
"packs  of  fun,"  as  the  Boyville  lingo  expresses  it.  To  this  the 
Wayfarer  can  certify,  since  he  has  served  as  substitute  mechanician 
on  a  "pushmobile.''  The  lads  who  live  in  hilly  neighborhoods  are 
more  favored  than  those  on  the  level;  though  Savannah  recently  had 


a  relay  "pushmobile"  race  that  was  more  fun  than  the  famous 
automobile  championship  races  which  gave  the  city  a  prominent  place 
in  the  news  dispatches.  Philadelphia  sent  15,000  spectators  to  see 
the  Christmas  "pushmobile"  races  in  Fairmount  park. 

***** 

An  embryonic  cold,  and  a  wet  day,  had  kept  Teddy  indoors  for 
an  afternoon,  though  he  sorely  needed  the  time  for  certain  "push- 
mobile"  tinkering.  A  fellow  faddist  called  for  him,  and  it  was 
the  gall  of  bitterness  to  have  to  report,  "1  can't  go  out."  So  v,dien 
he  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  room  he  unmistakably  stamped  at 
each  step.  At  the  top  he  was  met  with  a  "Better  get  into  your 
pajamas  and  go  to  bed,  Teddy."  Two  hours  later  a  plaintive  call 
came  through  the  bedroom  door  for  father.  When  answered,  the 
query  followed,  "Father,  why  did  you  send  me  to  bed?" — which  was 
a  needed  lesson  in  discipline  for  the  parent.  The  little  fellow  had 
not  realized  that  he  had  shown  temper,  but  when  the  case  was 
explained  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  his  punishment.  Freed,  an 
hour  or  so  later,  he  said  eagerly,  "Oh,  father,  I've  planned  out  in  bed 
just  how  to  fix  my  'pushmobile'  so  it  will  go  dandy !" 

*       *       *       *  * 

Happy  the  person  who  thus  has  some  avocation  that  fills  the 
free  spaces  of  time  and  thought.  The  "pushmobile"  stands  for 
recreation  and  diversion — for  a  wholesome  hobby  that  imparts  zest 
to  life.  The  Wayfarer  proposes  a — metaphorical — "pushmobile" 
for  all  whose  interest  in  things  is  jaded  or  commonplace.  Be  this 
figurative  "pushmobile"  golf  or  missions  or  achasology  or  bugs  or 
chickens  or  music,  or  whatever  else,  let  it  bear  you  away  into  the 
realms  of  broader  and  more  eager  living,  where  growth  is  to  be 
found.  The  Wayfarer. 

Personality  of  China's  President 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  president  of  China's  provisional  republic,  is 
very  quiet  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  extremely  moderate,  cautious 
and  thoughtful  in  speech.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
rather  a  sound  and  thorough  than  a  brilliant  man,  rather  a  thinker 
than  a  man  of  action.  He  does  not  care  to  use  the  dramatic  elo- 
quence which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  the 
masses,  and  which  is  usually  found  in  political  and  religious  re- 
formers of  the  ordinary  kind.  But  then  fhe  Chinese  are  perhaps  not 
so  emotional  as  are  most  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  addressing  a  meeting  of  his  countrymen, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review.  He  spoke  quietly  and 
almost  monotonously,  with  hardly  any  gestures,  but  the  intent  way 
in  which  his  audience  listened  to  every  word — his  speeches  occupy 
often  three  and  four  hours,  and  even  then  his  hearers  never  tire 
of  listening  to  him — showed  me  the  powerful  efYect  which  he  was 
able  to  exercise  over  his  hearers  by  giving  them  a  simple  account 
of  the.  political  position  in  China,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  does  not  "make  a  good  thing"  out  of  his  agita- 
tion, like  so  many  professional  agitators.  I  found  him  at  a  fourth- 
rate  hotel,  a  kind  of  lodging  house  for  workingmen,  occupying  a 
bare  and  miserable  little  room.  His  dress  was  modest  and  his- 
luggage  scanty. 

"Mister,"  inquired  Dusty  Rhodes,  "would  you  contribute  a  dollar 
to  help  beautify  your  thriving  city?" 
"What's  the  idea?" 

"A  dollar  will  buy  me  a  ticket  to  the  next  town." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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Conversation  and  the  Child 


ONE  FACTOR  which  enters  largely  into 
a  child's  life  in  determining  his  future 
welfare  is  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
daily  conversation.  Spend  a  short  time  with 
some  child  acquaintance  with  this  thought  in 
mind  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  good 
picture  of  his  mother  and  the  range  of  her 
mental  vision.  There  are  tricks  of  English,  cor- 
rect or  incorrect  use  of  language,  little  telltale 
revelations,  gossipy  and  otherwise,  that  speak 
in  more  ways  than  one  of  the  mother's  culture 
or  lack  of  it. 

This  thought  was  suggested  by  the  remarks  of 
a  precocious  little  fellow  not  quite  6  years  old. 
He  came  to  return  a  borrowed  book,  one  of 
the  late  novels,  and  as  he  handed  it  to  me  he 
remarked,  "I  tell  you,  I  liked  that  book." 
Knowing  that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  family 
for  the  mother  to  read  aloud  and  comment  on 
the  reading,  I  said,  "Well,  tell  me  why  you 
like  it."  After  a  moment's  thought  he  re- 
plied, "I  don't  know  just  why,  but  somehow 
the  style  of  the  book  appeals  to  me." 

I  was  very  much  amused  over  the  incident ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  that  child  is  one 
of  the  fortunate  few  who  are  acquiring  a  literary 
bent  of  mind  unconsciously.  And  when  future 
years  shall  reveal  to  us  his  more  mature 
thoughts  on  the  great  issues  of  life  we  shall 
undoubtedly  forget  the  mother  and  her  in- 
fluence and  place  him  in  the  list  of  those  whom 
we  term  prodigies.  For  prodigies  sometimes 
develop  from  very  ordinary  children. 

What  others  say  to  us  determines  in  a  large 
measure  the  direction  of  our  minds,  and  we 
grow  into  the  image  of  our  thoughts.  This 
being  true,  what  can  one  expect  of  the  little 
child  whose  mother  is  constantly  filling  his 
mental  world  with  fear  thoughts,  and  scold 
thoughts,  and  sick  thoughts,  instead  of  the  good, 
wholesome,  optimistic  thoughts  which  convey 
happiness  and  give  the  child  a  grasp  on  a  higher 
mental  range  of  vision? 

In  childhood  habits  are  formed  which  de- 
termine character.  How  important,  then,  that 
the  mother  who  is  so  constantly  with  her  child 
should  realize  this  and  by  her  example  as  well 
as  teaching  train  the  child  in  the  best  way. 
For  youthful  impressions  are  the  most  lasting, 
A  successful  teacher  once  said  to  me,  "Oh, 
that  my  parents  had  used  good  English  !  Many 
times  a  day  I  find  myself  speaking  incorrectly 
from  force  of  my  early  home  environment." 
Years  of  study  had  not  erased  those  early  in- 
correct phrases  from  his  mind.  The  art  of 
expressing  one's  thoughts  in  good  English  is 
surely  something  that  every  mother  could  learn 
in  these  days  of  books  and  magazines  on  every 
helpful  subject. 

Every  true  mother  wants  her  child  to  be 
perfect  according  to  her  standard  of  perfection. 
Yet  she  will  keep  constantly  before  her  children 
their  faults  and  all  the  dreadful  things  they 
ought  not  to  do,  and  then  wonder  why  it  is 
that  her  children  have  a  tendency  to  do  so  often 
the  things  which  are  wrong.  Children  are 
natural  imitators,  and  if  they  have  only  their 
faults  and  misdoings  held  up  to  view,  who  is 
to  blame  if  they  model  their  young  lives  after 
the  pattern  which  is  so  constantly  before  them  ? 

We  older  people  fully  realize  the  stimulus 
v.hich  comes  to  us  after  conversing  with  some 
friend  who  seems  to  ignore  our  many  weak- 
nesses and  dwells  only  on  oui  good  qualities 
and  their  possibilities.  The  mother  should 
grasp  this  truth  and  form  her  conversation  so 
that  the  little  people  may  have  their  attention 
directed  not  so  often  to  their  wrong  doings, 
but  rather  to  a  superior  side  where  the  ideal 
has  the  most  prominent  place  in  thought  and 
speech. 

It  will  take  years  of  thoughtful  work  to  bring 
about  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  mother  may 
desire  for  her  child.  Yet  in  all  this  work  there 
is  a  beautiful  compensation.  For  it  is  a  great 
natural  principle  that  we  receive  as  we  give. 
Therefore  the  mother  who  has  improved  her 
English  for  the  sake  of  her  child ;  who  has 
trained  herself  to  omit  from  her  conversation 
all  the  harmful,  gossipy  and  sensational  sug- 
gestions ;  who  has  taught  her  child  to  look 


for  the  best  qualities  in  others  and  to  bear  the 
troubles  of  life  philosophically,  and  with  a 
strong  faith  in  the  belief  that  good  shall  in  the 
end  prevail  over  the  wrongs  and  sorrows — -that 
mother  is  the  mother  who  is  beautiful  in  the 
traits  of  character  that  make  us  revere  woman- 
hood. 

Happy  the  man  or  woman  who  can  look 
back  to  such  a  mother,  a  mother  who  by  her 
daily  life  and  conversation  awakened  a  desire 
in  the  child's  mind  for  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  Frances  Bowman. 

In  Jocund  Mood 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Daniel  Webster  at  62, 
grim  and  war-worn  veteran  in  the  contests  of 
politics  and  the  bar  that  he  was,  was  still 
the  same  genial  Webster  who  used  to  write 
verses  and  humorous  letters  for  his  classmates 
and  the  girls  in  New  Hampshire.  In  March. 
1844,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  reproduced 
by  Sydney  George  Fisher  in  "The  True  Daniel 
Webster" : 

My  Dear  Josephine :  I  fear  you  got  a 
wetting  last  evening,  as  it  rained  fast  soon  after 
you  left  our  door ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  the 
return  of  your  bonnet  to  express  the  wish  that 
you  are  well  this  morning  and  without  cold. 

I  have  demanded  parlance  with  your  bonnet ; 
have  asked  it  how  many  tender  looks  it  has 
noticed  to  be  directed  under  it ;  what  soft  words 
it  has  heard,  close  to  its  side ;  in  what  instances 
an  air  of  triumph  has  caused  it  to  be  tossed ; 
and  whether,  ever,  and  when,  it  has  quivered 
from  trembling  emotions  proceeding  from  below. 
But  it  has  proved  itself  a  faithful  keeper  of 
secrets,  and  would  answer  none  of  my  ques- 
tions. It  only  remained  for  me  to  attempt  to 
surprise  it  into  confession  by  pronouncing  sun- 
dry names  one  after  another.  It  seemed  quite 
unmoved  by  most  of  these,  but  at  the  apparently 
unexpected  mention  of  one,  I  thought  its  rib- 
bons decidedly  fluttered  !  I  gave  it  my  parting 
good  wishes,  hoping  that  it  might  never  cover 
an  aching  head,  and  that  the  eyes  which  it 
protects  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  know  no 
tears  but  of  joy  and  affection. 

Helps  for  the  Helpless 

Here  are  a  few  practical  hints  for  brightening 
the  days  of  the  friend  in  the  hospital,  culled 
from  a  well  known  woman's  magazine : 

A  companionable  little  clock  for  her  bureau 
and  a  tiny  electric  flashlight  to  slip  under  her 
pillow  will  enable  her  to  tell  the  time  in  any 
hour  of  darkness. 

Help  her  to  help  herself.  Sew  one  end  of 
a  long  ribbon  to  the  fleecy  blanket  hanging  over 
the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  pin  the  other  to  the 
counterpane.  When  the  patient  needs  extra 
warmth  she  can  easily  draw  up  the  blanket  and 
not  be  obliged  to  wait  until  the  nurse  can  be 
summoned. 

A  little  chintz  pocket  like  a  miniature  shoe, 
fastened  with  innocuous  thumb  tacks  against 
her  bedside  table,  will  hold  her  writing  ma- 
terials or  any  other  little  matters  she  likes 
to  have  handy. 

With  the  lessening  of  pain,  the  patient's  in- 
terest quickens,  and  she  becomes  all  placid 
absorption  in  trifles.  A  prism  hung  in  a  sunny 
window  may  give  her  delight ;  or  a  pair  of 
becoming  bows  for  her  braids;  or  a  bottle  of 
delicate  toilet  water  to  sniff — or  even  a  little 
book  of  perfumed  powder  paper  to  keep  her 
nose  from  shining !  Then,  among  the  more 
ambitious  gifts,  there's  the  new  negligee,  or  a 
pair  of  Turkish  slippers,  or  a  graceful  vase 
for  her  posy-carnations,  or  marguerites,  or 
some  other  flower  that  does  not  fade  quickly. 

Potted  plants  are  an  inspiration.  A  brave 
little  primrose  or  heliotrope  in  a  pretty  basket- 
pot  will  flourish  through  everything. 

Out-of-town  friends  who  want  to  send  gifts 
would  best  send  the  money  to  the  family.  In 
this  way  the  feast-or-famine  condition  can  be 
avoided. 

Dissected  magazines  have  their  chance  when 


H  Zbongbt  for  tbe  Meeft 

Those  who  seem  to  escape  from  discipline 
are  not  to  be  envied;  they  have  farther  to  go. — 
A.  C.  Benson. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE   GREAT   GUEST  COMES 

While  the  cobbler  mused,  there  passed  his  pane 
A  beggar  drenched  by  the  driving  rain ; 
He  called  him  in  from  the  stony  street 
And  gave  him  shoes  for  his  bruised  feet. 
The  beggar  went ;  there  came  a  crone. 
Her  face  with  wrinkles  of  sorrow  sown ; 
A  bundle  of  fagots  bowed  her  back. 
And  she  was  spent  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 
He  gave  her  his  loaf  and  steadied  her  load 
As  she  took  her  way  on  the  weary  road. 
Then  to  his  door  came  a  little  child, 
Lost  and  afraid  in  the  world  so  wild. 
In  the  big  dark  world.    Catching  it  up, 
He  gave  it  the  milk  in  the  waiting  cup. 
And  led  it  home  to  its  mother's  arms, 
Out  of  reach  of  the  world's  alarms. 
The  day  went  down  in  the  crimson  west. 
And  with  it  the  hope  of  the  blessed  Guest; 
And  Conrad  sighed  as  the  world  turned  gray ; 
"Why  is  it.  Lord,  that  your  feet  delay? 
Did  you  forget  that  this  was  the  day?" 
Then,  soft,  in  the  silence  a  voice  he  heard : 
"Lift  up  your  heart,  for  I  kept  my  word. 
Three  times  I  came  to  your  friendly  door; 
Three  times  my  shadow  was  on  your  floor. 
I  was  the  beggar  with  bruised  feet ; 
I  was  the  woman  you  gave  to  eat ; 
I  was  the  child  on  the  homeless  street." 

— Edwin  Markham. 


the  patient  begins  to  want  to  do  something. 
Unbind  the  current  numbers,  remove  the  adver- 
tisements and  fasten  convenient  sections  to- 
gether again  with  paper  clamps. 

Beware  of  overfunny  literature.  Laughter  is 
sometimes  dangerous  where  there  has  been  an 
operation. 

Now  for  toys.  Yes,  toys!  Try  a  pair  of 
those  comical  Japanese  dolls  that  slip  over  the 
hands  and  can  be  made  to  gesticulate,  nod  and 
kotow  as  thumbs  and  fingers  move.  Any  amus- 
ing novelty  in  the  toy  line  will  be  an  endless 
resource.  Another  delight  is  a  sweet-toned 
midget  music  box. 

Intricate  puzzle  pictures  are  too  absorbing 
and  nerve-taxing. 

Fruits  are  better  than  candy,  and  preferable 
to  either,  a  box  of  crackers  to  nibble  when  the 
patient  wakens  in  the  wee  small  hours. 

Merry  letters  are  perhaps  the  best  sunshine 
makers  there  are,  and  give  the  patient  a  sense 
of  at-oneness  with  the  big,  busy  world.  Friends 
ought  to  write  the  shut-in  "early  and  often"  if 
only  to  tell  a  joke  or  give  jolly  greeting. 

"God  Is  Now  Here" 

In  one  of  Dean  Stanley's  sermons  to  chil- 
dren, preached  at  Westminster  abbey,  he  told 
the  following  story: 

There  was  a  little  girl  living  with  her 
grandfather.  She  was  a  good  child,  but  he 
was  not  a  very  good  man,  and  one  day  when 
the  child  came  back  from  school  he  had  put 
in  writing  over  the  bed,  "God  is  nowhere" ;  for 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  good  God,  and  he  tried 
to  make  the  little  child  believe  the  same.  What 
did  the  little  girl  do  ?  She  had  no  eyes  to 
see,  no  ears  to  hear  what  her  grandfather 
tried  to  teach  her.  She  was  very  small.  She 
could  only  read  words  of  one  syllable  at  a 
time ;  she  rose  above  the  bad  meaning  which 
he  tried  to  put  in  her  mind ;  she  rose,  as  we 
all  ought  to  rise,  above  the  temptation  of  our 
time  ;  she  rose  into  a  higher  and  better  world ; 
she  rose  because  her  little  mind  could  not 
do  otherwise,  and  she  read  the  words  not  "God 
is  nowhere,"  but  "God  is  now  here."  That 
is  what  we  all  should  strive  to  do.  Out  of 
words  which  have  no  sense  or  which  have  bad 
sense,  our  eyes,  our  minds,  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  a  better  sense. 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

Another  Killer 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


HIS  is  the 
story  o  f 
how  the 
muskrat  came  to 
leave  the  burrow 
where  he  had 
lived  so  happily 
all  summer  long. 
As  you  may  remember,  this  burrow  ran  from 
the  edge  of  the  water  in  Pleasant  Run  brook, 
far  back  under  the  steep  bank,  and  ended 
directly  beneath  the  great,  hollow  oak  stump 
in  which  lived  Tan  and  Teckle,  the  little  field 
mice.  The  burrow  had  two  entrances,  one 
beside  the  brook,  where  the  muskrat  could 
slip  directly  into  the  water,  and  when  he  came 
home  could  step  from  the  water  directly  into 
the  burrow.  Indeed,  when  the  brook  carried 
a  little  more  water  than  usual  the  entrance  was 
under  water,  and  to  his  great  delight  the 
muskrat  could  dive  under  the  surface  and 
come  up  inside  his  own  tunnel. 

The  other  entrance  was  through  the  hollow 
stump.  The  taproot — the  big,  central  root  that 
goes  straight  down — was*  hollow  its  entire 
length.  And  Tan  and  Teckle  and  the  musk- 
rat,  among  them,  had  gnawed  a  hole  in  this 
root  so  that  they  could  pass  freely  back  and 
forth,  though  they  did  not  often  use  it  as  a 
door.  The  muskrat,  especially,  seldom  passed 
through  the  stump,  preferring  to  glide  from 
Lis  front  door  into  the  water,  and  not  show 
himself  on  the  land  at  all.  But  it  was  some- 
times very  convenient  to  have  another  way  in 
and  out,  as  you  shall  presently  see. 

One  night  Tan  and  Teckle  were  outside  the 
stump,  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  nib- 
bling at  grass  roots  and  enjoying  the  warm 
autumn  air,  always  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  enemies. 

"Here  comes  the  muskrat,"  said  Tan,  as  a 
small,  black  head  came  into  view  around  the 
bend  up  stream,  a  tiny  ripple  spreading  away 
from  each  side.  "I  thought  he  was  already 
inside.  How  happy  he  must  be !  He  gets 
nearly  all  his  food  in  the  water,  seldom  has  to 
show  himself  on  land  and  seems  to  have  no 
enemy  but  the  owl." 

"He  is  quieter  than  usual,"  observed  Teckle. 
"I  believe  he  is  not  coming  in  at  all — yes, 
there  he  is  turning  to  the  bank." 

At  first  the  small,  black  head  had  seemed 
about  to  keep  on  down  the  stream,  but  just  as 
it  got  abreast  the  muskrat's  tunnel  it  paused, 
turned,  and  made  abruptly  for  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  The  next  moment  the  muskrat 
came  tearing  out  of  the  stump  at  top  speed, 
ran  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  fairly  hurled 
himself  over  into  the  water  with  a  loud 
splash. 

"Run,  Little  Brother,  while  you  can !"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  went  over. 

If  Tan  and  Teckle  had  watched  him  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  muskrat  did  not  come 
to  the  surface  until  he  had  swum  a  long 
way.  Then  he  merely  poked  his  nose  up  very 
quietly  under  a  tuft  of  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  took  a  long  breath,  dived  again  and 
swam  under  water  as  far  as  he  could.  He 
seemed  terribly  frightened. 


Illustrations  by  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL 

But  Tan  and 
Teckle  did  not 
waste  time  watching 
what  the  muskrat 
did.  There  was  a 
hollow  limb  on  the 
ground  near  by,  in 
which  they  had 
more  than  once 
taken  refuge  in 
time  of  danger,  and 
into  it  they  scram- 
bled when  the 
muskrat  gave  warn- 
ing.  The  hollow 
was  very  long  and 
narrow,  and  they 
crept  into  it  as  far 
as  they  could,  so  that  none  but  a  very  small 
creature  could  get  near  them.  Safe  in  there 
they  could  not  see  what  happened  outside, 
but  it  was  this  : 

Out  from  the  hollow  stump,  following  the 
trail  of  the  muskrat,  came  a  long,  slender, 
almost  serpentlike  creature.  His  body  was 
very  long  and  willowy,  and  his  legs  very  short 
so  that  he  ran  very  near  the  ground.  His 
head  was  round  and  quite  small,  with  beady, 
black  eyes,  very  short 
ears,  and  a  patch  of 
pure  white  at  his 
throat.  Otherwise  he 
was  dark  brown — al- 
most black,  and 
seemed  entirely  black 
when  he  was  wet.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be 
running  very  fast, 
but  there  was  a  cat- 
like quickness  and 
ease  and  grace  to  all 
his  movements  that 
made  them  seem 
much  more  slow  than 
they  really  were. 

It  was  a  mink,  first 
cousin  to  the  weasel, 
but  much  larger, 
stronger,  quite  as  ac- 
tive and  daring,  and 
fully  as  bloodthirsty. 
His  feet  are  partly 
webbed,  and  he 
swims  as  well  as  the 
muskrat.  The  mink 
had  been  swimming 
down  the  brook  look- 
ing for  a  duck,  a  fish, 
a  frog,  or  indeed  al- 
m  o  s  t  anything  he 
could  kill,  when  he 
saw  the  muskrat  at 
the  door  of  his  bur- 
row. It  was  the 
mink,  and  not  the 
muskrat,  that  Tan 
and  Teckle  had  seen 
coming  down  the 
stream. 

When  he  turned 
in  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  the 
mink  meant  to  follow 
the  muskrat  inside, 
and  catch  and  eat 
him  right  there.  The 
mink  is  so  slender 
that  he  can  follow  a 
muskrat  or  a  rabbit 
into  any  hole  or  bur- 
row. If  he  had 
known  that  there  was 

another  way  out,  he  would  have  run  faster 
and  caught  the  muskrat  before  he  could  climb 
out  through  the  stump.  But  the  mink  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  time ;  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  muskrat  burrow  with  two  en- 
trances. 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

LOVE'S  GARDEN 

There  is  a  quiet  garden 

From  the  rude  world  set  apart ; 

Where  seeds  for  Christ  are  growing — 
This  is  the  loving  heart. 

The  tiny  roots  are  loving  thoughts, 
Sweet   words,   the   fragrant  flowers, 

Which  blossom  into  loving  deeds — 
Ripe  fruits  for  harvest  hours. 

Thus  in  our  hearts  the  seeds  of  love 

Are  growing,  year  by  year; 
And  we  show  our  love  for  Christ  our  Lord 

By  loving  his  children  here. 

—Ellen  R.  Field. 


When  the  mink  had  followed  the  muskrat 
through   the  stump   and  to   the  bank  of  the 
creek,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  his  prey,  and 
did  not  waste  time  just  then  trying  to  find 
{Continued  on  page  99) 

Doggy  in  the  Navy 

The  British  admiralty  has  concluded,  after 
careful  experiment,  that  the  dog  may  be  made 
very  useful  in  naval  establishments  ashore,  and 
it  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  working 
force  of  about  fifteen  stations  in  the  British 
isles.  The  strong  points  of  this  dog  are  a 
keen  scent,  watchfulness  and  savagery.  It  is 
officially  known  as  the  "executive"  dog,  and  in 
character  embraces  the  points  of  the  retriever, 
the  Airedale  and  the  collie.  For  admiralty 
requirements  it  is  used  from  10  o'clock  at  night 
until  5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  is  trained 
either  to  give  the  alarm  or  to  attack  any  un- 
authorized person  on  government  premises.  At 


"He  fairly  hurled  himself  over  into  the  water" 

400  yards  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  hear- 
ing the  dogs  can  detect  the  slightest  sound, 
and  for  scenting  purposes  are  almost  as  val- 
uable as  bloodhounds.  At  night  time  their 
power  of  scent  is  quickened,  and  while  on  duty 
they  run  loose  without  being  muzzled. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  January  28,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  2  .22-3g.  Golden  Text,  Luke 
•2:30-31:  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation, which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the 
face  of  all  peoples. 

Joseoh  and  Mary  were  religious.  The  law 
said  the  first-born  male  child  must  be  presented 
in  the  temple  for  redemption  when  forty-one 
days  had  passed.    That  law  they  now  observed. 

The  redemption  of  the  first-born  son  was 
not  his  salvation.  Redemption  means  buying 
back.  The  first-born  male  of  man  or  beast 
was  God's,  to  be  offered  as  a  burnt  offering, 
and  the  boy  had  to  be  bought  back  from  God 
so  that  he  might  live.  The  price  of  this  re- 
demption was  two  turtle  doves  or  two  young 
pigeons.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  and  Mary  the 
price  had  been  fixed  at  five  shekels.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  parents  went  up  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  was  6  weeks  old. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple  Different  from 
Any  Previous  Presentation 

Now  comes  the  difference  between  these 
two  humble  people  and  any  others  who  had  ever 
thus  offered  their  boys  to  the  Lord.  Verses 
25-38  tell  the  story.  Over  no  other  boy  did 
any  aged  saint  cry  out,  "I  have  seen  the  Christ." 
Over  no  other  boy  did  an  aged  widow  give 
thanks  for  the  coming  redemption  of  Jeru- 
salem. These  two  things  make  this  occurrence 
wholly  unique  in  history. 

Verse  25  introduces  Simeon,  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem,  just,  devout,  religious,  imbued  with 
the  idea  prevalent  at  the  time  that  the  Messiah 
was  soon  to  come. 

He  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  shep- 
herds. Bethlehem  was  not  far  away.  Such  a 
story  as  that  the  shepherds  had  to  tell  would 
spread  fast.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  filled 
with  the  Spirit  is  of  itself  enough  to  account 
for  his  action. 

Verses  26-28  recount  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  heart.  First  it  told  him  he  should 
not  die  until  he  had  seen  the  Christ,  and  on  this 
particular  day  it  sent  him  to  the  temple.  The 
old  man  was  on  the  watch  for  something  un- 
usual, and  when  Joseph  and  Mary  came  with 
the  boy  he  knew  his  hour  of  joy  had  come.  The 
old  man  had  spiritual  insight,  and  thus  saw  what 
no  other  worshiper  did. 

Cod's  Salvation  Prepared  in  'the  Sight  of 
the  World 

The  old  man  took  the  child  and  prayed  and 
sang  his  thanksgiving  song.  In  verses  29-32'  is 
first  Simeon's  prayer  for  death.  He  wanted 
no  more.  He  had  seen  all  that  life  on  earth 
could  show  him.  Now  he  wanted  heaven.  Then 
comes  his  song,  which  contains  the  first  declara- 
tion by  human  lips  of  the  double  purpose 
of  Christ's  life.  Note  this.  God's  salvation 
was  prepared  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  It  was 
to  be  a  light  for  revelation  to  the  gentiles, 
r^nd  the  glory  of  iiis  own  people  Israel.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  the  gentiles  have  accepted 
rnd  are  walking  in  the  light,  while  Israel  re- 
jected the  glory  and  does,  even  to  this  day. 

Verse  33 — No  wonder  Joseph  and  Mary  v/ere 
astonished.  How  could  this  old  man  know 
the  secret  of  their  child?  The  angel  told  it 
to  Mary  before  His  birth,  but  who  told  it  to 
Simeon  ?  There  must  have  been,  unseen  by 
others  but  clear  to  this  aged  saint,  shining  in 
the  eyes  of  that  baby  the  light  of  what  he 
was.  That  little  6-week-old  boy  must  have  been 
aglow  with  the  light  that  was  in  him,  and  which 
he  himself  was. 

Verses  34-35 — Now  Simeon  turned  to  the 
parents  to  pronounce  his  benediction.  A  note 
of  sadness  was  in  it,  however.  To  the  mother's 
heart  the  words  must  have  carried  pain.  "Set 
for  the  falling  and  the  rising  of  many."  How 
history  has  fulfilled  it !  ^ 

"\  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own 
soul."  Sad  words  for  the  mother  in  the  hour 
of  her  joy.  But  they  were  true.  There  is  no 
more  pathetic  sentence  in  all  language  than  this. 


The  Presentation  in  tiie  Temple 

"There  was  standing  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
his  mother." 

Verses  36-38 — The  strange  day  was  not 
ended.  An  old  man  had  filled  their  cup  to  the 
brim  ;  a  woman  came  now  to  make  it  overflow — 
Anna,  84  years  old.  She  entered  just  in  time 
tc  hear  old  Simeon's  word,  and  as  he  closed 
she  broke  out  in  another  redemption  song.  God 
honored  the  ceremonial  presentation  to  him 
of  this  baby  boy  as  he  had  honored  no  other. 
Why?    This  was  his  Son. 

Verse  35 — If  we  interpret  this  verse  as  re- 
cording a  direct  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nazareth  we  shall  clash  with  Matthew's  story 
of  the  visit  of  the  magi  to  Bethlehem.  The 
natural  inference  from  the  two  narratives 
seems  to  be  that  they  returned  first  to  Bethle- 
hem, and  before  they  had  started  for  the  north 
the  magi  came.  Then  followed  the  Egypt  in- 
cident, and  at  last  they  returned  to  Nazareth. 

Some  Suggestive  Thoughts  for  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Lesson 

In  the  way  of  duty  many  surprises  come  to 
the  Christian  heart.  God  took  great  pains  to 
make  the  world  know  that  Jesus  was  his  Son. 
Through  Simeon's  voice  God  decHred  that  the 
gentiles  should  have  the  light.  There  are  no 
small  nets  in  God's  economy  On  all  that 
means  his  glory  he  sets  his  seal. 

This  incident  furnished  part  of  what  Mary 
told  Jesus  about  his  early  life,  as  she  prepared 
him    for   his  destiny. 

The  supernatural  seems  to  have  attended 
Jesus  through  every  step  of  his  way.  Simeon's 
r.ct  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  Old 
Simeon  saw  not  only  a  very  bright  child,  but 
also  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  That  Simeon 
r-rayed  for  death  is  not  strange.  He  had  seen 
the  highest  possible  earthly  glory.  What  more 
was  there  for  him  but  heaven  ? 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenliins 

Analysis — Power  of  the  religious  home.  Love 
of  the  devout  for  the  house  of  prayer.  Won- 
der not  unbelief.  Kind  words  should  be  ac- 
companied by  kind  deeds. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  devout 
stock,  reared  in  a  religious  home  and  taught  in 
the  revealed  will  of  God  (Luke  4:16)  is  of 
\ital  importance  just  now.  The  Messiah  could 
dispense  with  wealth  and  social  prestige,  and 
the  speculations  of  the  schools.  He  knew  none 
of  these  aids — or  burdens.  But  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  home  which  believed  in  the  church, 
reverenced  the  word  and  practiced  the  rites 
which  had  been  enjoined. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  future  religious  manhood 
we  must  have  a  present  religious  childhood. 

The  Jew  publicly,  reverently  and  joyfully 
dedicated  his  child  to  God  :n  the  temple.  The 
closet  service  is  precious,  but  the  public  service 
is  more  impressive.  If  such  a  service  had  its 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  much  more  has 
it  a  place  in  the  Christian  church. 

House  of  Cod   Dear  and  Helpful  to  the 
Child  of  Cod 

Verse  25 — Where?  In  Jerusalem.  And 
where  did  Joseph  and  Mary  encounter  Simeon? 
In  the  Temple.  Of  all  places  in  the  world ! 
Jerusalem  was  not  a  congenial  city  for  such 
a  man  as  Simeon,  and  no  place  in  Jerusalem 
seemed  less  attractive  to  one  "waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel"  than  the  temple.  But 
Simeon  always  worshiped  there.  He  doubt- 
less felt,  as  Jesus  did  when  asking  for  John's 
baptism,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  "fulfill  all  right- 
eousness," whatever  might  be  the  defects  of 
minister  or  neophyte. 

Verse  26 — Many  things  are  revealed  to  the 
humble  saint  that  are  hid  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  (Matt.  11:25).  Simeon  knew 
more  of  God's  purpose  than  did  the  high  priest. 


And  it  is  often  true  that  the  aged  saint  is  most 
optimistic  because  he  lives  nearest  to  God. 

Verse  27 — The  world's  people  may  talk  of 
luck,  the  philosopher  of  fate,  but  the  child 
of  God  knows  that  in  many  things  which  come 
to  him  in  satisfaction  of  his  devout  desires  he 
is  led  of  the  Spirit.  Not  less  were  Joseph  and 
Mary  led  of  the  Spirit  when  they  came  in  ful- 
fillment of  an  established  custom.  It  is  not  the 
unusual  incident  alone  which  is  under  divine 
superintendence.  Parents  who  present  their 
children  to  God  in  holy  rite,  and  do  it  "rev- 
erently, discreetly  and  in  the  fear  of  God," 
may  know  themselves  to  be  under  his  guidance. 
Simeon  did  not  meet  a  child  sent  to  the  house 
c  f  prayer  "to  represent  the  family."  The  family 
was  with  and  brought  the  child. 

Comforting  Words  of  Most  Value  When 
Accompanied  by  Comforting  Deeds 

Verse  28 — The  comforting  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ought  not  to  be  spoken  with  a  trumpet. 
The  saint  who  takes  the  child  in  his  arms  is 
the  one  whose  prayer  is  heard,  whose  benedic- 
tion really  blesses.  There  are  children  whom 
neither  the  rod  nor  the  word  seems  to  help,  but 
gentleness  has  surely  saved  more  than  flogging. 

Verse  29 — Familiarity  with  Holy  Writ  en- 
riches man's  devotional  vocabulary.  The  lawyer 
v;ho  conducts  a  suit  without  using  any  of  the 
technical  terms  of  his  profession  has  probably 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  law. 
Simeon  prays  eloquently  because  he  prays  in 
the  natural  language  of  prayer,  the  language 
of  prayer  in  all  ages.  No  one  can  preach  the 
gospel  effectively  in  a  dead  language — or  a 
slangy  one.  No  one  can  pray  worthily  in  the 
language  of  the  baseball  park.  Sim.eon's  ad- 
dress to  Jehovah  is  a  rich  mosaic  from  the 
ar.cient  quarries  of  Scripture.  So  should  be 
every  public  prayer. 

Verse  30 — Dying  brings  to  most  people 
thoughts  of  how  it  will  affect  themselves  or 
their  heirs.  Simeon  thought  how  his  departure 
would  affect  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is,  to 
the  loving  heart  and  the  trusting  soul,  an  im- 
measurable comfort  that  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  will  not  be  affected  irremediably  by 
our  passing. 

Verse  32 — Despite  the  narrow  significance 
which  the  orthodox  Jew  placed  on  the  prom- 
ises of  God,  such  souls  as  Simeon's  realized 
that  Israel  was  "saved  to  save."  There  are 
always  some  pious  souls  who  are  resigned  to 
their  fate  if  they  can  feel  that  there  will  be 
peace  in  their  own  day  (II.  Kings  20:19).  The 
Simeons,  however,  have  a  thought  for  other 
races  and  future  ages. 

Wonder  Is  Not  to  Be  Confused  7i'ith 
Unbelief 

Verse  33 — Joseph  and  Mary  "marveled,"  but 
they  did  not  doubt.  They  were  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
experience  at  the  inn  and  their  ofTerings  in  the 
temple.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had 
heard  from  Simeon  it  did  not  prevent  their 
exercise  of  that  family  authority  at  home  which 
is  of  such  value  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
lelopment  of  the  child  (v.  51). 

Verse  34 — Sim.eon  would  not  have  Mary 
imagine  that  her  beatitude  was  to  be  without 
cost.  The  most  "blessed  among  women"  is  the 
most  sorrowful  (ch.  i  :28).  For  her  this  mes- 
sage means  a  crowned  head  but  a  pierced 
heart.  Jesus  shall  be  the  standard  by  which 
men  of  all  ages  are  to  be  judged.  Men  will  be 
said  to  rise  or  fall  according  as  they  measure 
up  toward  his  stature  or  fall  before  his  example. 
And  his  very  eminence  shall  raise  up  enemies. 

Verse  35 — A  man's  attitude  toward  Jesus 
Christ  reveals  the  make-up  of  his  inner  self. 

Verse  36 — Christ  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
blessing  and  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  women, 
it  was  eminently  fitting  that  a  woman  should 
be  present  to  add  her  benediction  to  that  of  the 
m.an. — Peloubet.  Anna,  having  passed  those 
years  when  family  cares  demanded  her  atten- 
tion, devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  needy 
pilgrims,  the  aid  of  confused  and  misunder- 
stood peasants,  and  it  was  among  this  class  of 
worshipers  that  she  spread  the  news  that  a 
child  had  been  born  whose  mission  should  be 
to  usher  in  the  kingdom  so  long  foretold. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  January  21,  1<)12 

Topic — God  and  revivals.    Hab.  3:1-3. 

Verss  I — This  is  only  the  heading  of  a  poem. 
The  poem  is  a  prayer  set  to  music  and  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  chapter  3  of  this  prophecy. 

Verse  2 — This  expresses,  first,  the  prophet's 
attitude  toward  Jehovah,  and  second,  his  prayer 
for  a  revival  of  the  work  of  Jehovah,  for  a 
rrianifestation  of  himself,  and  for  him  to  re- 
member to  be  merciful. 

Verse  3 — This  verse  does  not  belong  to  the 
subject  "God  and  Revivals,"  but  is  the  beginning 
of  the  sublime  description  of  God's  ways  among 
the  nations.  The  only  part  of  the  allotted  verses 
given  for  meditation  which  touches  the  subject 
is  the  prayer  in  verse  2.  There  are  in  this 
A  crse  three  petitions  :  Revive  thy  work.  Make 
it   knoivn.     Remember  mercy. 

1.  We  too  have  heard  of  God's  doings  in  the 
world.  Not  in  a  distant  day.  Now.  We  care 
not  for  Teman  or  Mount  Paran.  The  mighty 
today  is  upon  us.  Let  thought  sweep  round  the 
world.  China  in  unrest,  striving  to  burst  the 
bond  of  centuries.  The  Philippines  toiling  out 
oc  night  into  day,  led  by  our  own  hands.  Japan 
clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  past  and  with  the 
ether  attempting  to  mold  in  present-day  form 
the  destinies  of  eastern  Asia.  India  feeling 
the  rumblings  of  patriotic  force  beneath  the 
crust  imposed  by  English  militarism.  Persia 
awaking  to  a  memory  of  past  glory  and  seeing 
dimly  that  glory  comes  from  sturdy  honesty 
in  administration  and  in  economy  of  national 
resources.  Europe  an  armed  camp,  with  every 
separate  nation  jealous  and  watchful  of  every 
other,  each  wishing  it  might  drive  Turkey  back 
upon  its  Asiatic  background  and  none  daring 


to  make  the  first  m,ove.  The  United  States 
characterized  by  religious  unrest,  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  policies  for  the  future.  Unrest, 
political,  social,  economic,  religious,  everywhere. 
We  cry  like  Habakkuk,  "O  Jehovah,  I  have 
heard  the  report  of  thee  and  am  afraid." 

2.  "Revive  thy  work."  This  is  the  first 
prayer  after  the  prophet's  confession  of  fear. 
What  is  the  work  of  God?  The  life  of  Jesus 
is  the  answer.  The  work  of  God  is  to  produce 
belief  in  himself  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  also 
a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  complete  revela- 
tion of  God.  The  purpose  of  the  modern  evan- 
gelism may  be  fairly  stated  in  a  sentence  :  If 
is  to  create  in  men  a  belief  in  God  that  shall 
control  life  and  conduct  and  impel  toward 
effort  to  live  like  and  be  like  Jesus  Christ.  A 
revival  is  a  turning  of  men  to  God.  Its  key- 
note is,  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found."   . 

God  revives  his  work  in  many  ways.  He 
works  sometimes  by  his  messengers  of  sor- 
row, pain  and  loss.  Sometimes  he  makes  a 
chance  hearing  of  a  sermon  the  means  of  con- 
verting a  soul  unto  himself.  Sometimes  the 
effect  is  produced  by  a  song,  or  by  a  letter,  or 
b\'  an  act  of  kindness.  Sometimes  the  work  is 
wholly  inexplicable.  The  Holy  Spirit,  acting 
i  1  his  own  way,  often  brings  souls  face  to  face 
with  God.  But  the  steady  and  God-honored 
way  of  bringing  in  God's  refreshing,  renewing, 
reviving  power  is  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
The  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  is  still  "the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  be- 
lieveth."   

3.  The  second  prayer  is  for  God  to  make  him- 
self known.    That,  again,  is  only  the  first  prayer 


in  another  form.  "That  they  should  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou 
didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."  That  is  the 
work  of  God,  is  real  revival  and  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  human  effort  which  God  uses. 
"How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?" 
In  a  sense  this  is  a  prayer  for  an  enlarged  and 
efficient  ministry.  The  world  needs  preachers 
today.  Not  simply  men  who  are  called  such, 
but  men  who  are  such.  We  want  preachers 
whose  arrows  hit  the  mark  ;  whose  sermons  ac- 
complish what  God  wants  a  sermon  to  ac- 
complish.   

4.  The  third  prayer  is  for  divine  mercy.  "In 
wrath  remember  mercy."  The  Hebrew  nation 
was  in  terrible  straits.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
advancing  for  the  third  time  on  Jerusalem. 
Upon  the  nation,  wholly  wicked  and  worthless. 
God  had  let  loose  the  ministers  of  his  wrath. 
How  can  anyone  be  good  to  one  who  will  not 
be  good  to  himself  ?  Or  full  of  pity  for  one  who 
has  no  pity  upon  himself?  The  Hebrews  did 
not  know  what  mercy  meant.  But  the  mercy 
for  which  the  prophet  prayed  came  through 
overthrow  and  disaster.  The  captivity  in 
Babylon  cured  Israel  of  the  disease  of  idolatry. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  nation  did  once 
more  really  seek  God.  Sometimes  disaster  is 
blessing.  Sometimes  the  open  grave  is  the  open 
door  through  which  a  soul  revives  and  returns 
to  God  after  long  wandering. 

We  of  the  United  States  need  revival  today. 
We  need  that  God  shall  make  himself  known  in 
power  and  forgiving  grace.  We  need  the  bless- 
ing of  his  mercy,  even  though  we  think  our- 
selves so  rich  and  great.  Let  us  pray  with 
all  the  fervor  of  our  souls :  Revive.  Make 
known.  Remember. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


January  28,  1912 

MY  IDEAL  MISSIONARY 

Topic — The  foreign  missionary  whose  life  has 
most  inspired  me.    II.  Cor.  5:14-20. 

Adventurers,  explorers,  hunters,  travelers, 
authors,  linguists,  naturalists,  botanists,  geol- 
ogists, archjeologists.  Orientalists — what  an  ar- 
ray of  distinguished  and  interesting  men  have 
borne  the  tag  "missionary."  There  are  few 
livelier  biographies  than  those  to  be  found  in  a 
well  stocked  missionary  library.  All  sorts  of 
men,  from  rollicking  Chalmers  of  the  South 
seas,  whom  Stevenson  called  "the  biggest 
human"  he  had  ever  met,  to  the  erudite  and  in- 
defatigable. Dr.  Post  of  Syri^  adorn  the  pages 
of  literature.  One  is  perplexed  to  know  how 
to  make  a  choice,  as  the  topic  indicates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  vastness  of  vision, 
indomitable  endeavor  in  the  face  of  hardship 
and  persecution,  actual  effectiveness  in  results, 
and  charm  and  sanctity  of  character,  there  has 
been  no  later  missionary  to  equal  the  first,  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  whose  tours  of  Asia  Mitior  remain 
the  high-water  mark  in  missionary  history. 

One  need  not  go  to  the  bookshelf  for  great 
r.issionaries.  Many  are  alive  today.  During 
this  present  month  of  January  there  sailed  back 
from  New  York  to  her  field  in  Syria — she  is 
still  en  route — the  first  licensed  woman  physi- 
cian in  Turkey,  Dr.  Mary  Eddy,  on  the 
Lebanon  "Dr.  Mary,"  as  she  is  affectionately 
called.  She  has  won  fame  and  greatness  in  the 
remote  land  which  the  world  calls  Holy ;  and 
by  all  the  standards  of  our  time  she  ranks  in 
the  forefront  of  distinguished  American  women. 
Reference  is  made  to  her  work  in  The  Continent 
of  Jan.  4.  She  is  a  notable  example  of  mis- 
sionary womanhood.   . 

A  tall,  raw-boned,  gentle-faced  Quaker  mis- 
sionary in  Tokyo  is  the  greatest  single  force 


making  for  peace  in  our  time  in  that  nation. 
He  is  Gilbert  Bowles  of  the  Philadelphia 
Friends'  mission  and  the  founder  of  the  Japan 
Peace  Society  and  the  American  Peace  Society 
in  Japan.   

Up  in  Mukden  there  lives  a  soft-spoken  little 
Scotch  missionary.  Dr.  D.  Christie,  who  is 
admittedly  the  foremost  personality  in  the  city, 
and  in  all  Manchuria.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  the  emperor  of  Great  Britain  and  India, 
and  by  the  emperor  of  China  ;  he  has  been  given 
a  magnificent  watch  and  chain  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  he  was  given  large  money  by 
the  Japanese  for  his  hospital  work  during  the 
Russian  war.  Dramatic  stories  could  be  told  of 
the  part  he  then  played,  and  of  how  greatly  he 
has  borne  himself  and  served  his  people  in  the 
game  of  nations  that  is  being  played  in  Man- 
churia. It  was  he  who  led  the  great  fight 
against  the  pneumonic  plague  in  North  China 
last  year.   

Turkey  and  Mohammedanism  have  been  much 
in  print  of  late;  hut  nobody  has  seen  in  the 
secular  journals  mention  of  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Islam,  a  young  American,  Samuel 
M.  Zwemer,  D.  D.,  whose  voice  and  pen  have 
both  been  brilliant  weapons  in  the  present  strife 
between  Christianity  and  the  faith  of  the 
prophet.  Although  at  home  far  off  on  the  lonely 
Bahrein  islands.  Dr.  Zwemer  is  still  wielding  a 
worldwide  influence.  Those  who  know  him 
personally  love  him  for  his  rare  character  as 
much  as  they  admire  him  for  his  fine  and  great 
talents.   

A  volcano  slew  John  E.  Hail  of  Japan  last 
Slimmer.  There  was  something  grand,  as  well 
as  pathetic,  about  the  lonely  death  at  the  edge 
of  the  crater  6f  Asamayama  of  this  young 
American  missionary  who  had  so  won  all 
hearts  by  his  grace  that  he  was  a  foremost 
citizen  of  Tsu,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  white  man.    A  perfect  mastery  of  the 


Japanese  language,  an  intimate  familiarity  with 
Japanese  usages,  an  apostolic  passion  for 
preaching  the  gospel  and  a  truly  American  re- 
sourcefulness in  adapting  the  methods  of  the 
new  times — all  these  gifts,  combined  with  a  life 
of  peculiar  wholesomeness  and  beauty,  earned 
for  him  the  appellation  "a  model  missionary." 

Still  a  young  man,  but  a  great  pioneer  mis- 
sionary nevertheless,  is  Rev.  Samuel  Moffett 
of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea.  He,  with  Graham  Lee, 
fnd  supported  ably  by  later  members  of  the 
same  group,  as  Underwood,  Gale,  Jones  and 
Adams,  established  what  is  i<nown  as  "the 
Korea  idea"  of  self-supporting,  self-propagat- 
ing, evangelistic  missions.  No  tale  of  modern 
Korea  is  fully  told  which  does  not  bear  the 
names  of  these  missionaries,  who  are  with  us 
to  the  present  day.   

No  room  remains  to  call  the  roll  of  the  mis- 
sionaries known  to  fame  whose  lives  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  myriads.  Books  have  been 
written  of  Carey,  Morrison.  Livingstone,  Jud- 
son,  Martyn,  Patteson,  the  Williamses,  Fidelia 
Fiske,  John  G.  Paton,  Moffat.  Mackay,  Isabella 
Thoburn,  Corinne  Shattuck,  Medhurst,  Gilmour. 
Nevius,  Bridgman,  Verbeck,  Hepburn,  Wash- 
burn, Hamlin,  Crowther,  Neesima,  Chalmers, 
Coan,  Bingham,  Egede  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  name,  but  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten high  in  missionary  annals. 

We  can  make  it  a  Christian  duty  not  only  to 
love,  but  to  be  loving — not  only  to  be  true 
friends,  but  to  show  ourselves  friendly.  We 
can  make  ourselves  say  the  kind  things  that  rise 
in  our  hearts  and  tremble  back  on  our  lips — 
do  the  gentle  and  helpful  deeds  which  we  long 
to  do,  and  shrink  back  from ;  and,  little  by 
little,  it  will  grow  easier,  the  love  spoken  will 
bring  the  answer  of  love,  the  kind  deed  will 
bring  back  ^  a  kind  deed  in  return. — Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


China's  Challenge  to  Christianity 

"The  charge  from  the  old  despotism,  with  its 
worship  of  Confucius  and  idols  required  of 
officials,  to  republican  liberty,  will  thrust  upon 
us  mighty  responsibilities,"  writes  Rev.  A.  A. 
Fulton  of  Canton.  "I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  there  should  arise  a  sudden  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  destroy  idols.  The 
millions  of  tracts  that  have  been  scattered  and 
millions  more  that  will  be  given  out  mean 
the  doom  of  idolatry.  Today  in  this  city  some 
of  the  high  official  positions  have  been  given 
to  our  Christians.  The  son  of  one  of  our  old 
preachers  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University 
and  of  Columbia  Law  School,  and  is  in  high 
authority  here.  Another  man,  teacher  in  Fati 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  a  permanent  posi- 
tion over  the  revenues,  and  has  taken  as  his 
helper  another  of  our  Christian  teachers.  Other 
Christians  are  coming  into  places  of  power,  and 
all  this  means  mighty  gains  to  Christianity.  A 
very  evident  feeling  of  friendliness  toward 
Christianity  greatly  delights  us.  We  must  work 
as  never  before.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
we  shall  be  most  seriously  pressed  to  take 
care  of  the  converts  that  will  surely  come  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  system  of  per- 
secution for  those  who  abandoned  ancestral 
worship.  What  tremendous  responsibilities  we 
must  now  assume  to  meet  the  demands  for  in- 
struction and  to  prepare  a  body  of  native 
preachers  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  mighty 
harvest  that  will  surely  come  !  If  ever  the  home 
church  should  rise  to  big  opportunities,  it  should 
do  it  now.  We  shall  have  to  go  cautiously  for 
some  months,  but  we  shall  go.  There  is  no 
discharge  in  this  war." 

Missionaries  Confident  of  Outcome 

Letters  from  missionaries  in  China  reveal 
uncertainty  as  to  immediate  happenings  but 
confidence  as  to  the  final  outcome.  Some  of 
their  expressions  follow  : 

Canton — "It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  just 
what  is  going  to  happen,  but  we  feel  confident 
that  the  right  is  going  to  prevail  and  that  out 
of  these  throes  will  come  a  new  China  which 
will  give  a  better  chance  for  the  gospel  mes- 
sage." 

Hwai  Yuen — "Just  think  of  a  Chinese  city 
with  its  usual  government  abolished  and  for- 
eigners and  Christians  not  only  not  molested 
but  treated  with  unusual  consideration.  It  is 
a  general  phenomenon  all  over  China  thus 
far  and  shows  a  complete  change  of  feeling, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  It  is  a  sign  full 
of  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
church  here,  and  shows  that  possibly  some  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  are  done  away  with  at  least  for  a  time. 
Never  have  we  had  such  an  open  door  for 
preaching  as  now." 

Paotingfu — "I  think  that  all  expect  this  great 
people  to  come  out  of  the  struggle  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  they  occupied  when  they  en- 
tered it.  What  we  hope  for  is  that  religious 
liberty  will  be  definitely  granted  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  present  struggle.  Then  a  stren- 
uous evangelistic  campaign  will  be  imperative 
and  hopeful  in  the  extreme.  We  can  but  think 
that  this  convulsion  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  through  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  need  and  the  dis- 
comfiture again  repeated  of  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive forces.  'Jehovah  reigneth  ...  let  the 
heavens  rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad.'  " 

Home  Missions  in  New  York  Presbytery 

Financing  the  home  mission  enterprise  of  our 
great  cities  is  a  question  calling  increasingly 
for  the  acumen  of  our  best  Christian  and  busi- 
ness leadership.  The  churches  and  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by 
way  of  illustration,  are  annually  expending  over 
$180,000  for  home  mission  work  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery,  with  its  population 
approaching  3,000,000.  Of  utmost  significance 
is  the  fact  that  ihirty-five  different  churches  and 
missions,  one  half  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
centers  in  the  presbytery,  look  to  outside  sources 
for  maintenance  in  forwarding  their  work. 
And  this  more  striking  fact,  that  without  such 
cooperation  from  outside  sources,  thirty  of  these 
churches  or  missions  would  be  rendered  prac- 
tically   ineffective    and    wholly  impossible — a 


more  exact  measure  of  the  vital  importance  of 
home  mission  work  in  such  a  great  city  presby- 
tery. A  special  committee  of  this  presbytery 
is  now  making  a  searching  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  home  mission  situation  with 
a  view  to  developing  an  aggressive  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  the  preparation  of  some  general 
budget  plan  which  can  be  commended  to  the 
churches  with  the  authority  of  the  presbytery  as 
a  whole.   

Mohammedan  Pays  Homage  to  Christ 

A  distinguished  Mohammedan,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  City,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  Presbyterian  hos- 
pital, but  said  that  of  course  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  Presbyterians  should  care  for  the 
sick  of  their  denomination.  He  was  told  that 
the  patients  included  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions, men  of  all  languages,  all  colors,  all  creeds 
or  no  creeds,  but  he  could  not  believe  it  and 
thought  he  was  not  understanding  the  lan- 
guage. Upon  being  informed  that  a  Turkish 
gentleman  then  in  the  hospital  was  being  cared 
for  without  pay,  and  that  those  who  could  not 
pay  were  treated  without  price,  the  Moham- 
medan asked,  "Why  do  you  care  for  one  who  is 
not  a  Christian?"  Here  was  his  friend's  op- 
portunity to  say  that  the  Christian  is  neighbor 
tc  all  men,  and  the  Mohammedan,  falling  down 
upon  his  knees  right  in  the  corridor,  exclaimed, 
"I  have  found  the  Christ  at  last,  and  I  pay 
homage  to  him  !"   

"United  We  Stand-Divided  We  Fall" 

"From  the  standpoint  of  European  civiliza- 
tion," says  Miss  Laura  M.  White  of  Nanking, 
"the  crusaders  were  a  partial  success.  Their  at- 
tempt to  save  the  dust  and  ashes  of  Christianity 
at  Jerusalem  was  a  failure,  but  it  resulted  in 
saving  Europe  to  Christianity  by  convincing 
the  hitherto  victorious  Moslem  that  a  march 
or.  Christian  soil  meant  disast-^r,  perhaps  an- 
nihilation. But  I  am  convinced  that  the  lack 
of  union  among  the  crusaders  frustrated  God's 
purposes  in  the  East  a  thousand  years.  K'ngs 
and  emperors,  great  feudal  lords  and  little 
knights,  each  had  their  owt»  rights,  their  own 
individuality,  to  conserve,  and  so  today  instead 
of  Christian  spires  Mohammedan  minarets  glit- 
ter against  the  burning  skies  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Western  Asia.  But  visiting  the  old  crusad- 
ing battlefields,  one  realizes  how  near,  how 
very  near  to  success  the  cmsaders  came." 

Will  a  future  historian,  standing  on  the  ruins 
of  some  loved  mission  building,  asks  Miss 
White,  set  down  such  sentences  as  these?  "The 
zeal  of  the  Western  church  almost  succeeded 
in  its  audacious  attempt  to  Christianize  the 
East.  The  lack  of  united  effort  so  character- 
istic of  the  church  during  its  era  of  individual- 
ism is  responsible  for  its  failure  in  China.  Had 
there  been  larger  vision  and  a  higher  idealism 
then,  today  would  see  those  two  standards,  the 
cross  and  dragon,  floating  together  in  China, 
skyward  and  seaward." 

Idolatry  Under  Guise  of  Christianity 

Hundreds  of  people  from  all  over  Guatemala, 
from  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  repub- 
lics at  this  time  of  year  are  making  pilgrimages 
tc  visit  the  "God  of  Esquipulas" — a  big,  black 
image  in  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Guatemala.  These  poor  benighted  peo- 
ple actually  believe  that  this  ugly  wooden 
image  can  work  wonderful  miracles,  and  many 
of  them  save  money  for  years  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  the  trip,  but  invariably  they 
return  in  rags,  with  their  purses  looted.  Not 
only  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  thus  deluded, 
but  many  of  the  well-to-do  and  educated  people 
believe  in  this  foolishness  and  deception.  All 
the  churches  are  full  of  wooden  images  and  all 
the  people  who  worship  in  them  bow  down 
before  gods  made  with  men's  hands. 

Formerly  this  god  had  farms  and  cattle 
ranches  in  his  name  and  was  immensely 
wealthy,  but  the  priests  of  the  place  managed 
his  estate,  just  as  they  handle  the  large  sums 
that  are  brought  annually  and  offered  there, 
the  gifts  of  poor  lame  and  sick  people  who  hob- 
ble along  over  hundreds  of  miles  to  burn  candles 
before  this  image  and  to  bring  it  flowers  and 
money,  many  of  them  dying  on  the  way,  while 
others  suffer  the  tortures  of  hunger  and  priva- 
tion.   Those  who  do  not  go  for  healing  make 


the  pilgrimage  in  order  to  gain  merit,  to 
shorten  their  time  in  purgatory  and  to  gain 
all  kinds  of  indulgences. 

The  priests  in  charge  display  crutches  or 
show  pictures  of  those — belonging  to  another 
country  or  to  another  century — who  have  been 
marvelously  healed.  The  people  admit  that 
they  have  never  seen  any  of  these  miracles,  but 
the  holy  fathers  have  told  them  it  is  so  and  »t 
must  be  so.  This  image  has  a  fame  that 
rivals  that  of  the  image  at  Lourdes,  France,  and 
all  this  huge  game  of  graft  and  plunder  is 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Christianity ! 

Progress  in  Palestine 

The  gift  of  the  late  Bishop  Newman  and 
Mrs.  Newman  makes  it  possible  for  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Method'st  Church  to  begin 
missionary  work  in  Jerusalem.  A  training 
school  for  preachers  and  evangelists  to  the 
Mohammedan  nations  will  be  established,  with 
a  building  valued  at  $20,000  and  an  endowment 
of  $63,000. 

Funds  are  also  being  raised  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  university  at  Jerusalem, 
this  project  to  include  the  endowment  of 
scholarships  for  students  of  existing  universi- 
ties, with  the  obligation  of  pursuing  literary 
or  archseological  research  during  a  portion  of 
eich  year  in  the  holy  city.  The  scholarships  are 
tc  be  awarded  by  an  international  board  of  Jew- 
ish professors  and  university  teachers. 

The  demand  for  land  for  building  purposes 
has  increased  so  that  property  formerly  worth 
a  penny  a  square  foot  cannot  now  be  bought 
for  3  shillings ;  a  city  government  has  been 
elected,  and  before  being  chosen  promises 
were  made  of  waterworks  and  a  sewerage  system 
for  the  city.  Farm  lands  that  could  not 
formerly  be  sold  are  now  eagerly  purchased, 
and  a  harbor  is  being  projected  at  Jaffa. 

Missionary  Literature  for  the  Blind 

Some  members  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  undertaken  to  produce  missionary 
literature  in  Braille  type.  The  C.  M.  S.  Braille 
Magazine  will  not  be  issued  for  sale,  but  read- 
ing circles  have  been  formed  consisting  of 
from  six  to  ten  people,  and  for  each  circle  one 
copy  of  the  magazine  will  be  prepared,  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  the  society's  recent 
publications.  These  will  be  passed  from  one 
member  to  another  in  a  prearranged  order. 

Missionary  Morsels 

— Nineteen  or  more  Mormon  elders  are  now 
working  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Recently  a 
convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  where  there 
is  a  church  of  thirty  members.  Apostle  Heber 
J.  Grant  of  Salt  Lake  was  the  principal  speaker. 
There  were  said  to  be  300  adherents  in  Ohio 
and  1,000  in  Kentucky. 

— Of  20,000  New  Testaments  ordered  by  one 
church  in  Seoul,  Korea,  all  were  sold  before 
the  first  one  could  be  printed. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Mrs.  Berry,  as  leader,  emphasized  the 
thought  of  world  consciousness,  which  is  old 
as  the  Bible.  Her  story  of  the  tourist's  view 
of  Canton,  a  city  from  whose  horrifying  sights 
she  ran,  "unable  to  breathe  such  atmosphere 
another  hour,"  showed  how  useless  is  world 
consciousness  without  the  Helper  by  whose 
sufficiency  missionaries  endure. 

— New  Year's  messages  were  received  from 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Wilson,  Miss  Holliday  and  Miss 
Beaber  of  Tabriz,  and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Resht, 
Persia,  the  last  a  graduate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Training  School,  Chicago.  Also  from  Miss 
Given  and  Miss  Downs  of  Hoshyarpur,  India, 
Mrs.  Schwab  and  Miss  Hartwig  of  Africa,  Mrs. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Ross  and  Mrs.  Throop  of  China, 
and  Miss  Garvin  and  Miss  Sherman  of  Japan, 
the  last  two  written  from  Michigan  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

• 

— The  December  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  D.  Bradley,  showed  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  month  of  $9,023.02,  and  during  ten 
months,  in  addition  to  bequests,  an  increase  of 
$26,759.17. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


The  Bible 

The  Analyzed  Bible,  by  G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  the  publication  of  this  latest 
volume  of  Dr.  Morgan's  "Analyzed  Bible."  It 
is  the  seventh  of  the  special  volumes  and  the 
tenth  of  the  whole  series,  which  includes  three 
introductory  ones.  This  volume  on  Matthew 
arouses  special  interest  because  it  affords  the 
opportunity  of  grouping  the  facts  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ  in  the  form  and  arrangement  given 
by  the  first  evangelist.  As  in  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  series.  Dr.  Morgan  limits  himself 
strictly  to  the  English  text  and  sets  aside  all 
critical  and  introductory  questions.  His  aim 
is  not  to  interpret  the  text  but  to  show  its 
natural  outline  and  subdivisions.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Westminster  New  Testament:  The 
Gospel  According  to  Luke,  edited  by  Alfred 
E.  Garvie,  who  is  not  only  the  general  edito^ 
of  the  series  but  the  particular  editor  of  this 
volume.  The  characteristics  of  the  whole  work 
are  found  in  this  little  volume — the  use  of  the 
authorized  version,  an  introductory  note  after 
each  paragraph  showing  its  relation  to  that 
which  follows,  reference  to  various  readings 
and  suggestions  as  to  practical  applications. 
"The  standpoint  of  the  series  is  that  of  mod- 
ern critical  scholarship ;  but  only  the  generally 
accepted  results  and  not  the  vagaries  of  in- 
dividual critics  are  presented."  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.     75  cents. 

Women  of  the  Bible,  by  twelve  eminent 
divines,  would  have  been  improved  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  of  its  authors.  The  first  "ser- 
mon," by  John  W.  Chadwick,  the  well-known 
Unitarian  divine,  is  unworthy  of  its  place, 
being  a  caricature  rather  than  a  sketch.  Dr. 
Chadwick  may  speak  for  "the  assured  results 
of  scholarship,"  but  he  does  not  use  the  lan- 
guage which  serious  and  well  bred  men  employ. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  sketches  are  Dr. 
van  Dyke's  story  of  Miriam  and  Professor 
Moulton's  wonderful  portrait  of  Ruth.  Many 
readers  will  welcome  the  book  in  spite  of  its 
unfortunate  beginning.  [Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  $1. 

Missions 

An  Eirenic  Itinerary,  by  Silas  McBee, 
editor  of  The  Churchman  and  delegate  to  the 
World's  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh, 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
published  in  the  author's  well  known  journal. 
Mr.  McBee  sounds  the  right  note  when  he 
pleads  not  for  a  union  of  churches  but  for 
a  union  of  Christians.  In  company  with  John 
R.  Mott  he  visited  all  the  foreign  capitals  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Rome,  and  had  audiences 
with  every  crowned  and  mitered  head.  He 
presents  the  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops 
and  patriarchs,  one  might  say,  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa ;  and  they  are  equally  gorgeous — 
and  depressing.  The  leaven  of  the  Galilean  is 
working ;  and,  while  the  millennium  may  not  be 
very  near,  Mr.  McBee  shows  that  it  is  nearer 
than  it  was.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York.  $1. 

Mexico  and  Our  Mission,  by  James  G.  Dale, 
is  a  readable  book  on  the  country  with  which, 
geographically,  we  are  neighbors.  Mentally 
and  religiously  we  are  antipodes.  Mr.  Dale 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  races 
which  have  successively  occupied  this  semi- 
tropical  territory,  telling  his  readers  much  of 
the  products  and  resources  of  the  country.  He 
is  most  interested",  however,  in  its  religious 
history;  and  his  story  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  dozen  other  visitors  or  residents  who 
have  found  the  native  the  prey  of  a  super- 
stitious and  avaricious  priesthood  whose  au- 
thority was  only  in  a  measure  broken  in  1874. 
The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  a 
history  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
mission.  [Sowers  Printing  Company,  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Helps  for  the  Church  and  Pastor 

Building  a  Working  Church,  by  Samuel 
Charles  Black.  In  this  volume  the  pastor  of 
the  Collingwood  Avenue  Presbyterian  church 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  endeavors  to  communicate  to 
others  certain  convictions  reached  in  his  own 


experience  with  churches  of  different  types. 
Having  with  measurable  success  met  and  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  church  work  in  a  factory 
district  in  a  large  city,  in  a  typical  well-to-do 
small  town,  in  a  university  community  and  no\v 
in  a  leading  influential  church  and  progressive 
community,  and  having  besides  engaged  in 
educational  work,  Dr.  Black  is  well  equipped 
for  the  task  of  pointing  to  others  the  way 
toward  handling  the  church's  work  at  the 
present  day.  The  volume  is  both  suggestive 
and  helpful.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.  $1.25. 

Five  Hundred  Ways  to  Help  Your  Church, 
by  Theresa  H.  Wolcott.  The  suggestions  of- 
fered concern  the  financial  problems  and  the 
social  and  spiritual  work  of  the  church  and  its 
affiliated  organizations.  So  numerous  and 
varied  are  the  "ways"  presented  that  almost 
any  church  would  be  likely  to  find  some  of  them 
adapted  to  its  needs.  [Sunday  School  Times 
Company,  Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

For  the  Study 

Christian  Thought  to  the  Reformation, 
by  Herbert  B.  Workman.  This  is  a  companion 
volume  to  Professor  McGiffert's  "Protestant 
Thought  Before  Kant,"  recently  published  in 
the  "Studies  in  Theology"  series.  It  aims  to 
review  and  discuss  in  a  rapid  and  general  way 
the  course  of  development  of  Christian  theology 
during  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods.  The 
author  has  evidently  read  widely  and  thought 
deeply  on  the  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. However,  the  limited  space  placed  at 
his  command  by  the  plan  of  the  series  for 
which  he  writes  did  not  permit  of  his  making 
the  work  a  history  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  attempts  no  recital  of  facts  or  even 
explication  of  connections  (genetic  or  other- 
wise) of  the  successive  types  of  Christian 
thought  in  history.  He  simply  discusses  these 
types  as  they  emerge,  pointing  out  meanings 
which  the  plain  student  of  mere  facts  and  date3 
is  likely  to  miss.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York.    75  cents  net. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and 
Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Sixth  Century 
A.  D.,  with  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Sects 
and  Heresies,  edited  by  Henry  Wace,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  William  C.  Piercy,  dean  and 
chaplain  of  Whitelands  College.  The  aim  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  render  to  a  wider 
circle,  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  "the  serv- 
ice which  has  been  rendered  to  the  learned 
world  by  'The  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog- 
raphy, Literature,  Sects  and  Doctrines,'  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Wace  and  the 
late  Dr.  William  Smith  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  four  large  volumes."  The  latter  publica- 
tion was  planned  on  a  very  comprehensive 
scale.  But  while  the  newer  one-volume  edi- 
tion does  not  attempt  such  exhaustiveness,  it 
is  complete  and  authoritative,  and  much  more 
adapted  to  general  use.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    $8  net. 

Various  Religious  Topics 

The  Unification  of  the  Churches,  by 
Daniel  W.  Fisher.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  as  small  compass  statements  more 
soundly  true  and  wholesome  than  those  given 
in  the  few  pages  of  this  little  book.  Beginning 
with  the  presentation  of  the  problem  which  is 
created  by  existing  disunion  in  the  Christian 
church,  the  author  first  shows  how  this  condi- 
tion has  come  to  exist,  then  the  good  and  the 
evil  features  of  it,  and  finally  the  way  toward 
reunion.  He  next  traces  some  progress  in  this 
direction  in  Christian  countries  and  on  mis- 
sion fields,  and  closes  his  essay  with  an  "out- 
look." Sanity  and  wisdom  characterize  the 
essay.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York,    so  cents  net. 

The  Ideal  of  Jesus,  by  William  Newton 
Clarke.  This  is  a  study  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  its  general  outlines.  The  author  draws 
no  distinction  between  the  ethical  and  the 
spiritual  sides  of  the  thought  of  Jesus.  As- 
suming that  the  primary  aim  of  the  Master  was 
not  to  inculcate  a  system  of  thought  but  to 
beget  a  new  spiritual  life,  and  that  his  method 
in  doing  so  was  not  that  of  scientific  presenta- 


tion but  that  of  practical  portraiture,  the  author 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  principles  involved  in 
the  sayings,  parables  and  actions  of  Jesus.  But 
even  toward  this  practical  and  concrete  pres- 
entation he  deems  an  examination  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  historical  way  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  be  unnecessary.  The  value  of  the 
book,  therefore,  is  rather  that  of  an  impression- 
istic picture  than  that  of  a  photographic  re- 
production of  the  subject  it  endeavors  to  pre- 
sent. [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

Sermons  and  Lectures 

The  Four  Faces  and  Other  Sermons,  bv 
P.  S.  Henson.  Dr.  Henson  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  Baptist  denomination 
through  his  pastorates  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  by  reason  of  much 
service  on  the  lecture  platform.  His  present 
volume  takes  its  title  from  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  of  the  four  figures, 
with  the  face  of  a  man,  the  face  of  a  lion,  the 
face  of  an  ox  and  the  face  of  an  eagle.  Among 
other  discourses  are  "The  Hero  of  the  Tread- 
mill," "The  Citadel  of  Christianity,"  "The 
Lost  Bible,"  "Choked  Wells"  and  "Atmosphere." 
The  last  sermon  bears  the  peculiarly  Hensonian 
title  of  "Stick,"  from  the  text  "I  have  stuck 
unto  thy  "testimonies."  [Griffith  and  Rowland 
Press,  Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

Some  Great  Leaders  in  the  World  Move- 
ment, by  Robert  E.  Speer.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  Cole  Lectures  for  1911.  The  Cole 
foundation  was  established  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity with  a  view  to  stimulating  works  in 
"defense  and  advocacy  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." Dr.  Speer's  method  of  serving  this  end 
is  ideal.  He  chooses  the  lives  of  six  great 
and  typical  Christian  leaders  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive missionary  type,  and  by  a  vivid  por- 
traiture of  their  achievements  and  of  their 
personal  realization  in  character  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  he  illustrates  the 
reality,  vitality  and  validity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Soul's  Atlas,  and  Other  Sermons,  by 
P'rederick  F.  Shannon.  Sound,  sympathetic, 
brilliant,  these  sermons  might  serve  as  models 
to  the  new  generation  of  preachers.  There 
is  nothing  petty,  nothing  sensational,  nothing 
affected  or  timid  about  any  of  them.  They  are 
the  ministries  of  a  physician  who  has  diagnosed 
the  hurt  of  the  sin  and  who  has  found  in  the 
gospel  the  sovereign  remedy.  The  author's 
use  of  quotation  shows  a  familiarity  with  the 
best  in  modern  science,  literature  and  poetry. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Sunday  Evenings  in  the  College  Chapel 
is  a  charming  book  by  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
pastor  at  Harvard,  and  follows  three  of  ci 
somewhat  similar  character.  Dr.  Peabody  pos- 
sesses the  spirit  of  a  St.  John  and  he  makes 
religion  beloved  by  living  it.  It  has  happened 
to  him  to  find  that  "his  creed  grows  shorter, 
but  it  grows  more  real."  Very  dear  to  him,  as 
to  St.  Paul,  is  "the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ."  The  volume  is  small,  light  of  weight 
and  handsomely  bound.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Revival  Sermons,  by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 
This  collection  of  Dr.  Chapman's  sermons  is 
characteristic.  He  has  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
ception of  his  message,  and  he  gives  it  with 
directness  and  force.  Sermons  of  this  char- 
acter, especially  dependent  as  they  are  for 
effectiveness  on  the  personality  of  the  speaker, 
always  lose  something  in  print ;  but  even  thus 
they  will  make  an  appeal  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  who  is  willing  to  forego  literary  for 
spiritual  graces.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Hope  of  the  Gospel  is  the  title  given 
by  J.  D.  Jones  to  a  new  series  of  sermons. 
The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  these 
sermons  are  brilliant,  vital,  inspiring.  Dr. 
Jones's  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
speech,  and  his  discourses  are  enjoyed  by  all 
who  love  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ. 
He  is  apostolic  in  a  day  of  indulgence,  and 
positive  in  a  period  of  uncertainty.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 
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SOME  WAYS  OF  WORKING 


A  Church  Membership  Record 
Card 

Pastors  differ  as  to  how  much  effort  is  worth 
while  in  keeping  a  membership  record.  Some 
are  wizards  at  carrying  the  parish  roll  and  all 
the  important  facts  relating  thereto  around  in 
their  hats.  But  unfortunately  when  going  to 
a  new  parish  such  a  minister  neglects  to  leave 
his  hat  for  his  successor,  and  the  newcomer 
must  devote  weeks  to  tracing  his  membership, 
discovering  who  are  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  who  in  that  family  are  members 
of  the  church  and  who  not  members.  It  is 
a  long  time  before  he  knows  the  religious  biog- 
raphy of  the  people  which  is  highly  important 
to    doing    sympathetic    pastoral  work. 

The  accompanying  index  card  provides  for 
information  not  to  be  found  in  the  stock  cards 
published.  The  first  line,  besides  giving  the 
name,  indicates  the  status  of  the  person  in 
life,  and  also  provides  for  the  register  number 
on  the  chronological  roll  of  the  church  where 
certain  facts  must  always  be  recorded.  There 
are  spaces  in  which  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  member  is  a  contributor  to  current  ex- 
penses and  benevolent  funds. 

The  address  line  has  a  space  in  which  to 
indicate  whether  the  person  lives  at  home, 
has  his  or  her  own  residence,  or  boards;  giving 

NAME 


of  the  church  a  circular  letter  asking  that  they 
communicate  with  the  pastor,  Rev.  David  W. 
Ferry,  when  they  are  in  need  of  men  for 
different  kinds  of  work.  No  charge  is  made 
for  this  service  either  to  the  employer  or  to  the 
employee,  the  work  being  wholly  voluntary, 
and  no  one  gains  anything  by  it  except,  as  the 
letter  says,  "the  knowledge  that  we  have  helped 
someone  over  a  difficulty,  and  in  this  we  feel 
amply  repaid."  Inclosed  with  the  letter  is  a. 
printed  card  which  is  to  be  hung  upon  the  desk 
or  in  some  conspicuous  place,  as  a  reminder 
of  this  proffered  assistance.  The  first  line 
upon  the  card  stands  out  in  heavy  black  type  : 
"When  you  need  help."  Below  are  given  the 
address  and  telephone  number  of  Mr.  Ferry 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  church's  desire 
to  help  everyone — not  excepting  those  outside 
the  church,  but  "all  in  the  neighborhood,  re- 
gardless of  creed  or  church  affiliation." 

A.  Search  Study  of  Genesis 

The  director  of  the  Winona  Summer  Bible 
School  has  prepared  a  plan  for  the  search 
study  of  Genesis,  containing  three  plans  for 
chapter  study  and  suggestions  for  working 
out  the  plans.  The  three  plans  are  of  in- 
creasing difficulty,  so  the  one  can  be  selected 
that  is  suited  to  age  or  acquaintanceship  with 
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Church  Membership  Data  Card 


helpful  clews  for  calling.  If  desired  it  can 
be  noted  if  religious  papers  are  subscribed  for. 

Exhibited  in  a  single  line  are  all  the  facts 
concerning  reception  to  membership  and  dis- 
mission. Likewise  on  a  single  line  are  shown 
the  activities  of  the  member  in  church  life. 

Adequate  space  is  provided  for  listing  all 
children  and  family  members.  These  facts  in- 
form the  user  of  people  in  the  community 
whom  he  should  consider  for  membership  and 
also  help  to  keep  family  groups  distinctly  in 
mind.  Under  remarks  important  events  can 
be  noted,  such  as  marriage,  death  of  family 
members,  etc. 

The  system  as  used  by  one  person  employs 
a  card  for  each  person.  A  buff  card  is  used 
where  man  and  wife  are  members,  a  card  for 
each  (the  family  record  is  put  on  one  of  the 
cards  and  cross  reference  made  to  it  on  the 
other).  It  is  unwise  to  put  man  and  wife  on 
same  card  if  one  wishes  to  keep  full  informa- 
tion of  date  of  joining,  etc.  A  salmon  card 
is  used  for  men,  a  white  card  for  women  and 
a  blue  card  is  used  for  all  people  in  touch  with 
the  church  but  not  members.  Thus,  if  a  special 
list  of  the  families,  of  the  men,  of  the  women, 
or  of  the  nonmembers  is  desired,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  run  through  and  pick  out  the  names. 

Doubtless  to  some  the  system  is  too  elab- 
orate, but  in  a  large  city  church,  as  well  as 
in  a  small  suburban  church,  the  information 
provided  for  on  this  card  has  been  found 
\aluable  in  intelligent  and  effective  pastoral 
work.  James  G.  B.mlev. 


the  Scriptures.  The  Winona  Summer  Bible 
School  expects  to  hold  next  season  a  written 
Bible  contest  on  Genesis.  Possibly  too  or 
150  questions  will  be  used.  Possibly  the  series 
of  questions  may  be  mailed  after  the  contest 
to  the  students  unable  to  be  present  in  person. 
The  leaflet  will  be  mailed  at  5  cents  a  copy  or 
$2  a  hundred  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Palmer,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.  The  study  is  designed  for  the 
student  to  work  out  alone  or  in  classes. 


Helping  Men  to  Get  Employment 

The  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  church  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  some  time  ago  sent  out  to 
employers  who  are  members  of  the  brotherhood 


Self  Help  for  Small  Churches 

Can  the  dependent  home  mission  church  do 
anything  to  help  itself?  The  following  sug- 
gestions have  in  them  the  promise  of  useful- 
ness. When  the  call  for  an  estimate  of  the 
help  needed  is  made  by  the  home  mission  com- 
mittee the  answer  comes  back  immediately, 
"The  same  as  last  year."  But  conditions  re- 
quire that  a  more  careful  answer  shall  be  made  ; 
this  can  be  done  only  when  the  needs  have 
been  carefully  considered.  Let  the  officers  of 
the  church  get  together  and  prepare  a  care- 
ful budget  for  the  coming  year.  Let  it  include : 
(i)  The  salary — not  the  salary  which  comes 
from  the  church  but  the  whole  salary ;  (2) 
fuel;  (3)  lights;  (4)  paid  janitor  service; 
(s)  an  estimate  of  improvements  that  may  be 
needed  during  the  year;  (6)  taxes;  (7)  music. 
Under  these  heads  are  found  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  average  dependent  church. 
The  simple  presentation  of  such  a  budget  is 
a  move  toward  business  methods  in  caring  for 
it.  In  some  cases  it  may  lead  to  a  needed 
increase  of  the  minister's  salary.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  home  missionary  does  not 
get,  in  general,  as  much  salary  as  is  paid  to 
motornien  on  the  street  cars  and  often  not  as 
much  as  must  be  paid  a  day  laborer,  it  may 


set  someone  to  thinking  that  the  church  is 
underestimating  the  service  of  its  minister. 
The  budget  having  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
the  officers,  why  should  not  the  church  be 
called  together  to  consider  it  and  how  to 
meet  it  ? 

A  large  part  of  the  battle  is  to  know  how 
much  fighting  must  be  done.  The  same  is  true 
in  meeting  expenses.  Solvency  is  as  desirable 
in  a  church  as  in  a  person.  The  discussion  of 
the  budget  in  an  open  meeting,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  each  item  given  by  the  officers  who 
have  planned  it,  may  lead  to  helpful  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  reduce  it,  or  change  in  it 
some  particulars. 

The  next  question  is  to  meet  the  budget 
r.greed  upon  by  the  church.  The  responsibility 
for  this  rescs  upon  the  whole  church.  Have 
a  blackboard  and  mark  out  the  budget  in 
squares,  for  weekly  payment,  each  square  to 
stand  for,  say,  10  cents,  so  as  to  permit  every- 
one to  have  a  share  in  meeting  it.  Then  call 
if)V  subscriptions.  Let  each  one  say,  if  will- 
ing, "I  will  take  so  many  squares."  This  means 
that  the  one  taking  ten  squares  will  pay  $1 
erch  week  for  the  support  of  the  church,  as 
shown  in  the  budget.  From  one  half  a  square 
up  can  be  taken,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
even  the  children  to  have  a  share.  It  is  wise 
to  get  the  children  interested  in  this  way.  The 
ladies'  aid  society,  or  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  or  any  other 
society  as  a  society  can  have  as  many  squares 
a^  it  desires.  Then,  of  course,  a  personal 
visit  must  be  made  to  those  who  are  allied 
with  the  church,  but  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  It  will  be  found  that  this  plan, 
modified  to  meet  special  conditions,  will  en- 
able the  church  to  do  more  for  itself  than 
had  seemed  possible  at  a  guess.  Thus  the 
home  mission  committee  will  get  an  estimate 
based  on  an  effort,  not  on  a  guess. 

W.  S.  Holt. 


The  Awakening  in  the  Ozarks 

The  Ozark  mountain  region,  stretching  for 
nearly  300  miles  across  south  Missouri,  has  been 
variously  exploited  lately,  both  in  Harold  Bell 
Wright's  books  and  through  the  energetic  ad- 
vertising of  Herbert  Hadley,  Missouri's  en- 
terprising young  governor.  Much  has  been 
told  of  its  beautiful  hills  and  forests  and 
streams.  But  those  same  hills,  properly  culti- 
vated, yield  generous  crops  of  grains  and  fruits, 
in   spite   of   their   stony  surface. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  people  in  it  that  make 
a  country  great,  and  the  Ozark  people,  living 
easily  and  outside  the  main  lines  of  travel,  are 
just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  privileges  and 
opportunities,  neglected  for  half  a  century,  that 
may  be  theirs. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  there  a  more  prom- 
ising field  for  intelligent  missionary  work  than 
in  this  same  Ozark  region.  Stone  county,  run- 
ning down  to  the  border  of  Arkansas  and 
traversed  nearly  through  its  whole  length  of 
thirty-six  miles  by  the  lately  built  White  River 
railroad,  is  typical.  It  lies  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  Missouri.  James  and  White  rivers, 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  America, 
ccme  together  within  its  borders. 

It  has  three  towns  along  the  railroad  in 
twenty  miles — Reeds  Spring,  a  busy  hamlet  of 
200  people;  Galena,  the  county  seat,  with  350, 
and  Crane,  the  junction  point,  with  a  branch 
road  to  Springfield,  with  1,200.  There  is  not 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  any  of  the  three 
towns  except  the  Presbyterian  missionary  at 
Crane.  There  are  seven  church  buildings,  with 
six  Sabbath  schools,  two  them  with  semi- 
monthly services  by  men  from  elsewhere,  but 
that  is  all. 

The  Home  Board  has  taken  a  special  interest 
in  these  fields,  and  Rev.  Duncan  Brown, 
formerly  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  supply  Crane,  Reeds  Spring  and 
the  country  around.  The  country  is  full  of 
people,  all  ready  to  go  to  church.  It  has  been 
"burned  over"  by  itinerant  evangelists  of  every 
kind,  but  comparatively  few  people  have  any 
realizing  sense  of  church  or  Christian  obliga- 
tion. Yet  they  are  in  the  main  an  earnest, 
straightforward  people,  kind  and  hospitable.  In 
Reeds  Spring  the  Sunday  night  congregations 
run  up  to  100  or  more,  and  in  Crane  to  150  or 
160,  probably  three-fourths  of  them  not  profess- 
ing Christians. 
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Surgeon  General's  Rejoinder  on  the  Canteen 


DR.  W.  W.  KEEN,  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon of  Philadelphia  who  has  fathered 
the  recent  petition  to  Congress  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sale  of  beer  to  the  army 
canteens,  asks  The  Continent  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  print  a  reply  of  Surgeon  General 
Torney,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  article  of  Colonel 
Maus,  as  published  in  The  Continent's  issue 
of  Dec.  7.  The  letter  is  long  and  detailed,  and 
in  The  Continent's  judgment  the  demands  of 
fairness  are  fully  met  by  the  following  epitome 
and  extracts  : 

Writing  from  the  war  department  in  Wash- 
ington, the  surgeon  general  observes  that  he 
concurs  in  the  strictures  of  Colonel  Maus 
"upon  the  commercialism  of  the  post  exchange 
in  accentuating  its  functions  as  a  cooperative 
store,  and  failing  fully  to  meet  the  more 
important  ones  of  a  soldiers'  club."  And  Gen- 
eral Torney  also  concurs  in  the  statement  that 
"the  statistics  do  not  show  that  the  absence  of 
beer  from  the  canteen  has  increased  the  ad- 
missions to  sick  report  or  the  ratio  of  con- 
stantly sick."  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Gen- 
eral Torney  writes,  "As  regards  the  rate  for 
alcoholism  and  venereal  diseases,  it  is  thought 
that  the  statistics  do  contain  evidence  showing 
an  increase  which  is  in  relation  to  the  abolition 
of  beer  in  the  canteen."  On  these  points  the 
surgeon  general  thinks  that  Colonel  Maus  "has 
not  been  entirely  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
furnish  reliable  information  as  to  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  army." 

In  particular.  General  Torney  argues  that 
Colonel  Maus  has  not  quite  accurately  divided 
the  periods  of  prohibition  and  nonprohibition 
in  the  canteen.  He  thinks  the  year  1885  should 
be  counted  in  a  prohibition  period,  and  if  1899 
and  1900  are  omitted  from  consideration  on 
account  of  abnormal  conditions,  he  thinks  that 
i8g8,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  war,  should  like- 
wise be  omitted.  Moreover,  since  the  object 
is  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  normal  basis 
of  judgment,  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  is  that 
continental  territory  in  the  United  States 
should  alone  be  considered. 

With  these  considerations  in  view.  General 
Torney  offers  revised  tables  on  alcoholism  and 
venereal  diseases  to  take  the  place  of  those 
printed  in  Colonel  Maus's  article  in  The  Con- 
tinent : 

Admission  rates  per  1000  for  Alcoholism 


From  1867-1880  48 

From  1881  1885   62t 

From  1886-18^7.    37 

(From  1898-1900  19)' 

From  1901  1910  28t 

Admission  rates  per  1000  for  Venereal  Diseases 

From  18B7  1880   124 

From  1881-1885    821 

From  188'i-1897    77 

(From  1898  1900   125)* 

From  1901-1910,  corrected  14i)t 


tProhlbltlon  period. 

'Exceptional  years  of  war  and  reorganization. 

General  Torney  goes  on  to  argue  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  in  the  army  and 
the  average  percentage  of  men  unfit  for  duty, 
called  "the  admission  rate"  and  "the  non- 
effective rate,"  are  not  properly  to  be  regarded 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  canteen  at 
all.    On  this  point  General  Torney  writes  : 

"The  total  admission  rate  and  sick  rate  of 
an  army  are  very  complex  matters,  into  which 
a  great  number  of  factors  of  varying  impor- 
tance enter,  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  extract  from  these  tables  anything  of  value 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
in  the  army  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
prohibition  period,  1881-1885,  although  it  shows 
greatly  improved  admission  and  noneffective 
rates  over  the  preceding  nonprohibition  period, 
yet  shows  much  higher  figures  than  the  subse- 
quent nonprohibition  period,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  from  1890-1897,  when  no  spirits 
but  only  beer  was  sold  in  canteens;  in  fact, 
the  last  four  years  of  this  period  show  the 
best  sick  rates  which  the  army  has  had,  ex- 
cept the  year  1910.  The  fact  is  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army  has  steadily  im- 
proved from  the  end  of  the  civil  war  up  to 
1897,  due  chiefly  to  the  earnest  and  persistent 
work  of  the  medical  corps  in  preventing  over- 
crowding, procuring  improvements  in  the  diet 
and  sanitary  surroundings,  and  in  urging  that 
proper  precautions  be  given  for  the  prevention 
of  contagious  diseases. 

"The  excessively  high  sick  rates  during  the 


years  1898,  1899  and  1900,  covering  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Philippine  insur- 
rection, were,  even  for  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  United  States,  due  to  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  malaria  and  other  exposures  which  un- 
dermined the  regiments  returning  from  tropical 
service ;  and  the  steady  improvement  year  by 
year  since  that  time  has  been  due  to  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  preventive  medicine  in 
eradicating,  or  bringing  under  control,  these 
diseases.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  malaria  alone 
from  113  in  1901,  step  by  step,  to  16  in  1910, 
shows  the  importance  that  a  single  factor 
may  assume. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statistics  on  alcoholism  and  venereal 
diseases.  General  Torney  says  : 

Alcoholism,  which  was  in  the  early  history 
of  the  army  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  a  very  important  cause  of  morbidity 
and  death,  and  the  cause  of  much  solicitude  to 
medical  officers,  has  in  late  years,  with  the 
growth  of  temperance  in  the  army,  become  of 
minor  importance  in  its  effect  upon  the  sick 
report,  except  by  its  relation  to  the  much  more 
serious  question,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 
of  venereal  diseases.  The  rate  of  admissions 
for  alcoholism  was  for  the  year  1867  27,  a 
lower  rate  than  occurred  at  any  time  thereafter 
up  to  the  year  of  the  Spanish  war,  a  fact 
which  conflicts  somewhat  with  Colonel  Maus's 
idea  of  _  'civil  war  veterans,  whose  habits  of 
intemperance  had  become  fixed.'  The  alcoholic 
rate  rose  from  this  point  steadily  to  1876,  when 
it  reached  its  highest  point,  72  per  1,000.  For 
the  next  seven  years  it  fluctuated  between  60 
and  70,  being  at  69  in  the  years  1882-1883, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  were  prohibition 
years.  From  this  point  the  rate  fell  steadily 
through  fourteen  years  to  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  war,  in  which  it  was  only  16,  the 
lowest  rate  on  record.  This  was  followed  by 
a  rise  during  the  exceptional  years  1899  and 
1900,  to  the  rate  of  26  in  1901,  followed  by 
three  years,  when  it  remained  near  this  figure 
and  then  made  a  further  rise  for  three  years, 
reaching  36  in  1907. 

"The  rise  in  1899-1901  was  synchronous  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  venereal  rates,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  the  two. 
The  probable  explanation  of  both  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  great  majority 
of  the  old,  disciplined  professional  soldiers  of 
the  army  were  given  their  discharge  and  were 
replaced  by  recruits.  It  is  well  known  that 
recruits  are  more  subject  to  sickness  of  all 
sorts,  and  especially  to  venereal  disease  and 
alcoholic  excess,  than  trained  soldiers.  The 
venereal  rate  of  the  recruiting  stations,  for 
example,  is  so  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
other  posts  in  the  army  that  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  surgeon  general  for  this  year 
they  were  placed  in  a  table  by  themselves.  The 
greenness  of  the  army  in  1899  must  therefore 
be  credited  as  an  important  factor  in  this 
rise,  and  it  will  be  further  observed  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  alcoholic  rate  which  have 
occurred  since  have  been  in  periods  of  three 
years,  which  correspond  with  the  expiration  of 
the  three  year  enlistment  periods. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  improvement  in 
the  alcoholic  rate  began  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  canteen  and  was  continued  during 
most  of  the  canteen  period.  It  is  believed  that 
this  fall  corresponds  to  the  general  progress  of 
temperance  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
v.ould  have  been  sustained  but  for  the  un- 
doubtedly injurious  effect  of  abolition  of  the 
beer  privilege  in  the  canteen,  which  destroyed 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  attractiveness  of 
the  soldier's  club,  and  compelled  him  to  go 
outside  the  limits  of  the  military  post  for 
amusement.  In  this  way  he  is  tempted  to  drink 
distilled  liquors  co  excess  in  place  of  mild 
fermented  liquors  in  moderation,  and  is  at  the 
sr.me  time  brought  into  contact  with  disrep- 
utable companions  of  both  sexes,  with  unfor- 
tunate consequences  to  his  health  and  morals, 
as  shown  by  the  hi.oh  venereal  rates  of  the  last 
piohibition  period. 

"Venereal  Diseases — The  records  of  all  the 
great  armies  of  the  world,  except  our  own,  show 
for  the  last  three  decades  a  steady  descending 
curve  of  incidence  for  these  diseases.  With 
the  American  army  the  rate  was  fairly  uniform 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  Spanish 


war,  averaging  for  the  decade  preceding  1898, 
78  per  1,000,  and  for  the  decade  1878-1887, 
84  per  1,000.  The  rate  for  the  United  States 
leaped,  however,  from  81  in  1898  to  138  in 
1899,  and  to  1 55  in  1900,  and  it  has  remained 
not  far  from  150  during  the  succeeding  years. 
Colonel  Maus  tells  us  that  this  phenomenal 
increase  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  He 
says :  'There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  figures  before  1901  would  have  ex- 
ceeded 300  per  1,000  if  all  the  cases  had  been 
taken  up.  But  now  rigid  examination  of  all 
men  is  made  weekly,  or  twice  monthly,  which 
brings  the  rate  up  to  the  present  figures. 
Should  such  inspection  be  suspended  tomor- 
row, I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  rate  would 
not  reach  50  per  1,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.'  This  explanation  seems  simple  and 
plausible,  but  unfortunately  it  has  no  real 
basis  of  act.  The  truth  is  that  the  physical 
examinations  followed  the  great  increase  in  the 
venereal  rates  and  did  not  produce  them,  both 
in  the  tropics  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  the  curve  of  incidence  took  its  abrupt 
and  enormous  rise  ten  years  before  the  physical 
examinations  began  to  be  held  at  any  con- 
siderable number  of  posts  in  the  United  States. 

"Colonel  J.  Van  R.  Hoff,  medical  corps,  chief 
surgeon  Eastern  division,  states  as  follows  in 
regard  to  this  matter : 

"'So  far  as  I  know  the  first  physical  exami- 
nations held  in  the  United  States  resulted  from 
the  surgeon  general's  circular  of  Jan.  25,  1909 
promulgated,  by  order  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  the  Lakes,  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  all  posts  there,  March  9,  1909, 
immediately  after  I  joined  that  department  as 
chief  surgeon.  I  think  this  was  the  first  order 
issued  by  military  authority  here  on  this  .sub- 
ject. In  the  Department  of  the  East  the  sur- 
geon general's  circular  was  not  given  a  military 
status  until  Jan.  26,  1910.  Physical  examina- 
tions were  held  in  Porto  Rico  shortly  after 
our  occupation,  and,  I  understand,  this  was 
also  the  case  in  Cuba.  In  the  Philippines 
the  first  order  on  this  subject  was  G.  O.  No. 
loi,  s.  1901.' 

"Physical  examinations  are  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  recommended  by  the  surgeon 
general  in  his  circular  letter  of  Jan.  25,  1909, 
for  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  in 
the  army,  and  the  corrected  figures  show  that 
the  general  adoption  of  physical  examinations 
at  army  posts  in  the  United  States  in  1908. 
together  with  the  other  preventive  measures 
recommended,  did  not  cause  an  increase,  but  an 
encouraging  reduction — no  small  part  of  which 
must  be  credited  to  Colonel  Maus's  zeal  and 
energy." 

General  Torney  .ippends  to  his  letter  a  de- 
tailed table  of  percentages  for  forty  years  : 


Year 

Venereal 

Alco- 

Year 

Venereal 

Aleo 

Diseases 

holism 

Diseases 

holism 

1871 

120 

43 

1891 

72 

40 

1872 

111 

44 

J  892 

77 

37 

1873 

108 

48 

1893 

73 

34 

1874 

90 

56 

1894 

80 

31 

1875 

108 

63 

1895 

74 

30 

1876 

111 

72 

1896 

78 

29 

1877 

110 

57 

1897 

85 

28 

187S 

95 

60 

1898 

81 

16 

1879 

92 

59 

1899 

138 

18 

1880 

97 

61 

1900 

155 

22 

1881 

92 

68 

1901 

150 

26 

1882 

98 

69 

1902 

IBl 

24 

1888 

80 

69 

1903 

1.36 

27 

1884 

•  78 

62 

1904 

148' 

25 

1885 

80 

63 

1905 

157* 

30 

1886 

72 

47 

1906 

144* 

32 

1887 

74 

46 

1907 

149* 

36 

1888 

80 

40 

1908 

165 

30 

1889 

85 

41 

1909 

161 

?5 

1890 

76 

41 

1910 

138* 

24 

*Readmisslon  of  the  same  case  deducted. 


Colorado  School  Secures  $100,000 

The  close  of  a  successful  campaign  for  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  for 
Westminster  College  at  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
reached  Jan.  i.  During  the  first  year  of  Presi- 
dent Pattison's  connection  with  the  college 
debts  aggregating  over  $16,000  were  paid.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  a  splendid  home  for 
the  president  and  Kirkwood  hall  for  young 
women  have  been  built ;  more  than  1,000  vol- 
umes have  been  added  to  the  library  annually 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
enlarged  and  provided  with  material  and  ap- 
paratus. The  new  car  line  puts  the  college  in 
easy  touch  with  Denver,  and  the  completion  of 
the  pipe  line  assures  an  abundance  of  water. 
The  faculty  has  been  enlarged. 
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Doesn't  Like  the  Advice 

Reading  the  editorial  "After  the  Ceremony" 
in  The  Continent  moves  me  to  enter  a  kindly 
but  earnest  protest  against  some .  of  its  con- 
clusions. We  have  read  a  good  many  of  the 
wise  and  helpful  and  sometimes  otherwise 
editorial  utterances  of  R.  S.  H.  and  other 
editors  of  our  religious  weeklies  without  mak- 
ing other  than  an  inner  protest,  but  there 
comes  a  time  "when  endurance  ceaseth  to  be 
a  virtue." 

No  one  will  disagree  with  R.  S.  H.  when  he 
says,  "Over  his  study  door  let  every  minister 
write  'No  divorcees  need  apply.'  "  Presbyterian 
pastors  are  faithful  in  this  respect.  But  the 
■editorial  says,  "Abolish  the  wedding  fees" ; 
"The  very  thought  of  funeral  fees  is  grewsome," 
•etc.  One  wonders  how  many  wedding  fees 
R.  S.  H.  ever  refused  when  he  was  a  pastor, 
or  gifts  for  performing  a  kindly  service  in  time 
of  great  sorrow,  for  that  matter. 

He  says,  "The  minister  receives  his  hono- 
rarium for  his  service.  Why  should  not  that 
cover  the  financial  situation  absolutely?"  The 
truth  is  and  the  trouble  is,  it  does  not.  The 
writer's  statements  might  apply  in  justice  trj 
the  few  who  receive  adequate  salaries,  but  in 
regard  to  the  great  body  of  brethren  toiling 
faithfully,  deprived  of  many  needed  things, 
such  statements  are  worse  than  useless.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair 
in  a  comfortable  editorial  sanctum,  drawing 
twice  or  thrice  the  average  pastor's  salary,  and 
write  wise  things  about  what  the  pastor  ought 
to  do  and  ought  not  to  do  than  it  is  to  bear 
his  burdens,  solve  his  problems  or  do  his 
work. 

When  a  pastor  in  a  village  or  in  the  country 
or  on  a  home  mission  field,  needing  new 
books,  new  clothing,  recreation,  etc.,  drives 
out  into  the  cold  and  spends  half  a  day  or  a 
whole  day  burying  the  wife  or  child  of  some 
tightfist  of  a  man  who  never  gives  anything 
to  the  church,  or  if  he  does  gives  in  nickels,  and 
that  man  is  moved  to  give  the  minister  a  $s 
bill,  I  feel  like  saying  "Hallelujah !"  It  does 
him  more  good  to  give  it  than  it  does  the 
minister  to  receive  it.  And  as  for  weddings,  I 
hope  that  this  year  my  brethren  and  their 
hardworking,  uncomplaining  wives  will  receive 
many  a  wedding  fee  and  that  they  will  be  big 
ones ! 

The  few  gifts  bestowed  in  time  of  grief  are 
not  "fees."  All  of  us  have  conducted  many 
funerals  at  risk  of  health,  sometimes  of  life, 
without  thought  of  "fees."  All  of  us  have  re- 
fused gifts  at  such  times  from  the  poor. 

All  "unattached"  brethren,  editors,  pro- 
fessors, secretaries  of  boards,  etc.,  are  apt  to 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  Other  men  will 
not.    So  don't  you !  A  Pastor. 


Why  Not? 

Preaching  last  Christmastide  on  "Brotherly 
Love,"  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to  suggest  the 
desirableness  of  real  brotherly  love  so  per- 
vading the  present-day  fraternal  organizations 
— such  as  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen, 
Workmen  and  others — that  they  would  federate 
in  the  same  community,  as  the  different  de- 
nominations of  the  church  are  federating,  and 
so  present  a  solid  front  for  brotherly  love  and 
against    all    that   is    opposed   to  it. 

H.  P.  C. 


Soon  All  to  Be  One 

Sure  as  all  the  divine  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled,  sure  as  God's  "exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises"  shall  be  performed,  so  sure 
our  Lord's  prayer  and  his  last  thrice  repeated 
petition  for  his  faithful  followers,  "that  they 
all  may  be  one,"  shall  be  answered.  Ever 
since  the  Saviour's  first  advent,  his  disciples 
of  every  name  have  been  praying  "Thy  kingdom 
come."  Certain  it  is,  Christ  never  would 
have  taught  them  to  repeat  that  prayer,  day  by 
day,  if  it  were  not  to  be  answered. 

In  these  last  days  nothing  is  more  mani- 
festly seen  than  the  rapid  approaching  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  very  evident  proof 
of  this  I  merely  note  among  the  many  similar 
organizations  the  Council  of  Church  Federa- 
tion and  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment. 


A  remarkable  procedure  is  now  operating 
to  form  one  united  Christian  church  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Australia  follows  on 
the  same  line.  In  Japan,  Korea,  China  and 
other  foreign  lands  the  comity  of  missions  is 
much  more  in  evidence  than  any  sectarian  ef- 
fort for  the  world's  conversion. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Congregational 
moderator,  expresses  his  belief  that  "the  next 
generation  will  see  only  two  great  religious 
bodies  in  the  world — Catholic  and  Protestant. 
The  tide  is  running  that  way  with  tremendous 
rapidity." 

Laboring  more  than  a  half  century  on  the 
line  of  Christian  union  work,  my  faith,  based 
on  the  word  of  God  "given  by  inspiration," 
takes  me  beyond  the  commendably  hopeful  ut- 
terance of  Dr.  Boynton.  Past  four  score  years, 
I  hope  to  live  yet  long  enough  to  see  the  names 
Roman  and  Protestant  dropped  from  our  ec- 
clesiastical vocabulary,  no  longer  apparent  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  the  past. 

Yes,  "the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

R.  Crittenden. 
(Forty-eight    years    a    Sunday    school  mis- 
sionary.) 


"Let  Them  Alone" 

I  have  looked  through  your  magazine  and 
observe  that  you  are  in  the  fight  against  the 
Mormons.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  that  one 
religious  body  should  think  that  they  could 
build  up  their  church  by  trying  to  injure  an- 
other. 

I  do  not  care  to  patronize  an  institution 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  business,  and  I  can- 
not see  where  any  good  can  result  in  taking  up 
the  fight  of  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs, 
disappointed  politicians  and  others  who  have 
failed  to  make  good  in  Utah. 

I  am  a  Methodist  and  not  a  Mormon ;  but  I 
look  at  the  Mormons  the  same  as  I  do  the 
Catholics,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  no  more  corruption  in  one  than  the 
other. 

I  taught  school  out  there  in  Utah  one  year, 
and  I  associated  with  the  common  people,  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  no  happier  and  more 
contented  people  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Colorado. 


Christians  and  Health 

There  is  no  health  department  in  your  pub- 
lication. Stating  good  facts  does  not  go  far 
in  a  clogged  mind,  made  so  by  following  old 
customs  in  food  and  habits  that  prevent  many 
from  obtaining  the  proper  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  of  their  own  being  and  causing 
untold  diseases  that  could  be  prevented  by  the 
spreading  of  proper  information.  No  pub- 
lication has  a  greater  duty  than  one  published 
in  the  name  of  religion.  Did  not  Jesus  first 
heal  the  afflicted,  then  teach  them  the  truth  ? 

We  have  in  our  midst  the  Jews,  who,  follow- 
ing the  law  in  regard  to  food,  are  not  afflicted 
to  any  proportion  with  scrofulous  diseases  as 
are  the  gentiles.  Yet  Christians  go  on  forget- 
ting that  such  laws  given  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews  are  as  important  today  as  they  were  then. 

E.  L.  Gros. 


Says  Chicago  Tribune  Is  Wrong 

In  a  recent  editorial  The  Chicago  Tribune 
says :  "One  of  the  most  mistaken  reform  move- 
ments of  recent  years  was  that  which  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  the  army  canteen."  The 
army  canteen  was  not  abolished  and  never 
was  as  well  equipped  and  doing  so  much 
good  as  it  is  at  this  time. 

The  liquor-selling  canteen  was  abolished  by 
law,  and  since  that  time  the  government  has 
appropriated  several  millions  of  dollars  for 
buildings  and  equipments  for  the  post  ex- 
change. This  post  exchange  comprises  amuse- 
ment rooms,  reading  rooms,  gymnasium,  lunch 
counter  and  a  store  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts 
of  things  demanded  by  the  soldier  in  every- 
day life,  but  does  not  sell  beer.  The  ap- 
propriations for  "the  soldiers'  club  room,"  bet- 
ter equipped  than  ever,  were  obtained  by  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  people  who  secured  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor-sfelling  canteen. 

The  Tribune  says  the  opinion  of  the  army 
officers  favoring  the  sale  of  beer  is  disinter- 
ested ;  but  back  of  them,  and  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  present  agitation  to  restore 
the  beer-selling  canteen,  are  the  brewers,  who 
are  very  much  interested. 

It  is  declared  by  good  authority  that  Fort 
Sheridan,  for  example,  has  greatly  improved 


both  as  to  discipline  and  disease  since  the  beer- 
selling  canteen  was  abolished.  To  restore  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  posts  is  simply  to  add  one 
more  saloon  to  the  list  of  similar  places  that 
are  outside. 

In  The  Continent  of  Dec.  7  is  an  illuminat- 
ing article  on  "The  Truth  About  the  Beerless 
Canteen,"  by  Colonel  L.  Mervin  Maus,  chief 
surgeon  and  chief  medical  inspector  of  the 
Central  division  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  active  service. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maus's  article  explains 
why  the  post  exchange  is  not  more  efficient.  It 
is  too  much  of  a  commercialized  institution, 
and  many  officers  fail  to  cooperate  heartily  with 
the  plans  of  the  government  for  the  welfare 
of  the  private  soldier.  While  Germany  and 
England  are  following  our  example  in  abolish- 
ing liquor  from  army  and  navy  it  is  no  time  for 
us  to  take  a  step  backward. 

Duncan   C.  Mii-ner. 


Sects  in  South  Dakota  Adopt  Far-Sighted 
Christian  Policy 

Far-reaching  results  are  predicted  for  two 
meetings  held  in  Huron,  S.  D.,  recently:  The 
home  mission  council  conducted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Home  Mission  Coun- 
cil and  the  State  Federation  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  South  Dakota.  The 
former  much  promoted  the  efficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
significant  statement  of  prinicples  to  govern 
home  mission  work. 

"No  community  in  which  any  denomination 
has  already  established  regular  services  should 
be  entered  by  any  other  denomination  without 
previous  conference  with  those  officials  having 
supervision  of  that  territory. 

"A  feeble  church  should  be  revived  if  pos- 
sible rather  than  a  new  one  established  to  be- 
come a  rival. 

"The  preferences  of  a  community  should  al- 
ways be  respected  by  supervising  officials,  de- 
nominational committees,  missionary  agencies 
and  individual  workers. 

"Temporary  suspension  of  church  work  by 
any  denomination  occupying  a  field  should  not 
be  considered  sufficient  warrant  in  itself  for 
entrance  into  that  field  by  another  denomina- 
tion. 

"All  questions  of  interpretation  and  all  cases 
of  friction  relating  to  the  foregoing  statements 
shall  be  referred  to  those  officials  supervising 
the  territory  involved,  whose  judgment  shall 
be  purely  advisory." 

The  State  Home  Mission  Council  unanimously 
voted  to  make  such  a  survey  as  the  thirteen 
other  states  have  arranged  to  undertake  for  the 
National  Home  Mission  Council.  A  state  com- 
mittee was  elected  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  state  commit- 
tee has  headquarters  in  Huron. 


February  4  Young  People's  Day 

Young  People's  Day  is  Sunday,  Feb.  4.  It 
is  the  recommendation  of  General  Assembly 
that  the  evening  preaching  service  be  given 
to  general  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  young 
people's  societies,  with  mention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  young  people's  work.  What  Children's 
Day  is  to  Sunday  school  and  Sabbath  school 
missionary  work.  Young  People's  Day  is  to  be 
to  our  young  people. 

A  suggestive  prog^ram  outlines  the  kind  of 
service  which  may  most  profitably  be  held  on 
this  day.  Full  explanation  is  given  as  to 
how  the  service  may  be  planned,  advertised 
and  then  conducted.  Exercises  to  be  joined 
in  by  the  junior,  intermediate  and  senior  young 
people's  societies  are  printed.  Address  Depart- 
ment of  Young  People's  Work,  Witherspoon 
building,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy. 

General  Assembly  recommends  that  an  op- 
portunity be  given  to  the  young  people  to  give 
to  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Young 
People's  Work  on  Young  People's  Day.  This 
year  there  is  a  special  need  for  a  hearty  re- 
sponse. Contributions  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work, 
of  which  the  department  is  a  part;  have  fallen 
off  several  thousand  dollars  since  June.  The 
plan  for  the  collection  is  in  accord  with  the 
budget  system.  The  money  is  to  come  from  the 
young  people.  "At  least  something  from  every 
society"  is  the  department's  appeal  to  those 
societies  where  nothing  was  given  last  year ;  "a 
S  per  cent  increase"  is  the  word  to  those  who 
did  give  last  season.  Coin  envelopes  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  from  headquarters. 
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With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Plans  Unique  Lectures— Bishop  Wil- 
liams on  Divorce— Work  for  Foreign  Speak- 
ing People— "Kenjockety"  Meeting. 

Detroit's  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  planned  for  a  series 
of  lectures  and  discussions  on  "An  Investiga- 
tion of  Jesus'  Attitude"  toward  vital  social 
problems,  such  as  the  family,  boyhood,  girl- 
hood, sex  hygiene,  divorce,  the  social  evil, 
poverty,  wealth,  crime,  prisons,  social  unrest 
and  the  saloon.  Such  men  as  Walter  Rauschen- 
"bush,  Edward  A.  Ross  and  Shailer  Matthews 
Tiave  been  secured  for  various  Monday  even- 
ings.   The  experiment  is  worth  while. 

Bishop  C.  D.  Williams,  whose  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  various  subjects  have  given  him  a 
wide  reputation  for  boldness  of  speech,  ad- 
dressed the  Pastors'  Union  Jan.  8  on  "Divorce." 

The  newspapers  made  much  of  his  declaration 
that  between  the  contemporaneous  polygamy  of 
Mormonism  and  ihe  consecutive  polygamy  of 
Detroit  and  other  parts  of  our  land,  the  Mor- 
mon plan  was  decidedly  better,  for  the  women 
and  children  at  least.  But  the  best  part  of  his 
address  was  as  to  the  causes  of  divorce  and 
the  remedy.  He  attributed  divorce  very  largely 
to  the  hedonistic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  makes 
the  division  of  life  one  of  "pills  versus  peaches, 
■or  pleasant  versus  unpleasant,  rather  than  good 
versus  evil."  He  said  that  in  losing  Calvinism 
the  church  has  lost  its  moral  fiber.  As  Bishop 
Williams  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  broad  church- 
ism,  this  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  state- 
ment. He  made  a  plea  for  certain  possible 
agreements  among  ministers  that  should  protect 
marriage  from  becoming  a  farce. 

Thousands  of  Foreigners  Not  Reached 

Work  among  foreign-speaking  people  in  De- 
troit is  as  difficult  and  yet  as  urgent  as  in  any 
city  of  America.  The  90,000  wage  earners  in 
2,000  factories,  turning  out  a  manufactured 
product  of  over  $250,000,000  annually,  are  in 
themselves  a  great  foreign  problem.  There 
ere  nearly  50,000  Poles,  15,000  Italians  and 
8,000  Hungarians  in  Detroit.  Presbyterianism 
is  not  doing  any  special  work  among  the  Poles, 
but  the  Congregationalists  have  one  Polish 
church,  with  an  excellent  pastor.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  an  Italian  institute  and  a  Hun- 
garian institute,  each  with  good  substantial 
brick  buildings  and  a  good  plant.  The  Italians 
have  in  addition  a  pastor  and  a  good  church 
building,  with  a  most  promising  work. 

Woodward  Avenue  church  is  to  have  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  for  the  week 
beginning  Jan.  21  for  a  series  of  extra  meet- 
ings, to  which  an  invitation  will  be  extended  to 
all  of  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
■city.  Dr.  Shaw  made  an  impression  at  the 
Lenten  services  last  year  which  will  insure 
him  a  hearty  welcome  in  Detroit. 

The  late  James  Joy,  among  his  other  gen- 
erous legacies  to  various  causes  in  Detroit,  left 
to  his  own  church.  Fort  Street,  a  fine  set  of 
^tereopticon  slides  of  scenes  in  Europe.  Thes>' 
will  be  used  in  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on 
Monday  evenings  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Charles  Moore  gave  the  first  lecture  on  Paris. 

During  the  life  of  Dr.  David  M.  Cooper 
it  was  an  annual  custom  to  meet  in  the  summer 
al  his  Algonac  home,  and  in  the  winter  at  his 
Detroit  home,  all  the  pastors  and  wives  being 
invited.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society 
composed  of  the  wives  of  Presbyterian  pastors 
of  Detroit  and  vicinity.  It  goes  by  the  Indian 
name  "Kenjockety."  About  twice  a  year  they 
invite  the  ministers  for  intellectual  and  social 
enjoyment.  In  February  an  open  meeting  is  to 
b--  held  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Angus  H.  Cameron 
of  Immanuel  church. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  attendance 
competition  between  two  of  the  larger  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  schools  of  this  city,  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  Scovel  Memorial,  with  the 
latter  holding  the  first  place  so  far.  They 
are  both  in  growing  parts  of  the  city  and  have 
an  almost  unlimited  territory  to  draw  on  for 
pupils.  William  Bryant. 


With  the  Grand  Rapids  Churches 

Calvinism  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  dominant  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
th  ere  being  twelve  Reformed  and  as  many 
Christian  Reformed  churches,  all  strong  and 
largely  attended.  However,  there  are  but  four 
Presbyterian  churches  in  a  city  of  125,000  in- 
habitants. 


Rev.  George  J.  Rea  has  just  closed  his  first 
year  as  pastor  of  the  old  First  church,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  which  is  the  mother  church  in 
western  Michigan.  This  congregation  is  in 
the  center  of  the  furniture  factory  district  and 
the  people  have  suffered  because  of  a  distress- 
ing strike.  Real  progress,  notwithstanding,  has 
been  made ;  a  splendid  manse  has  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for;  an  indebtedness  canceled, 
twenty-six  members  received,  a  reorganization 
effected  and  the  attendance  at  all  services  in- 
creased. 

The  year  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  Im- 
manuel church.  Early  in  the  spring  Rev.  George 
T.  Arnold  was  released  from  the  pastorate  and 
a  little  later  Rev.  Dickens-Lewis  of  Kansas 
City  was  called.  Mr.  Lewis  was  duly  installed, 
but  remained  only  three  months,  accepting  a 
call  to  Findlay,  Ohio.  Very  recently  the  church 
has  called  Rev.  W.  E.  Kunz  of  Kent,  Wash. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Edgecombe  has  been  released  from 
the  pastorate  of  Third  church  and  dismissed 
to  Flint  Presbytery,  that  he  might  accept  a  call 
to  Cass  City,  Mich.  Mr.  Edgecombe  has  done 
a  signally  faithful  work. 

Rev.  Melvin  Trotter,  a  member  of  Grand 
Rapids  Presbytery,  has  a  famous  rescue  mission 
in  the  downtown  district.  While  it  is  not 
technically  a  church,  in  that  it  has  no  mem- 
bership, dispenses  no  sacraments  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  control,  it  is  none 
the  less  the  best  equipped  church  in  the  entire 
city.  It  maintains  all  regular  services,  has  all 
the  affiliated  societies  and  organizations  found 
in  a  modern  church.  Mr.  Trotter  has  in  addi- 
tion an  efficient  corps  of  assistants,  enabling 
him  to  do  a  large  work  of  relief  and  social  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  evening  service  problem  in 
the  mission,  but  a  very  acute  one  in  the  near-by 
churches. 

While  Rev.  John  T.  Thomas,  pastor  of  West- 
minster church,  has  been  installed  little  more 
than  a  year,  he  is  the  senior  Presbyterian  pastor 
in  the  city.  During  the  year  this  church  has 
celebrated  its  golden  jubilee  with  an  extended 
series  of  meetings.  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Genius  of  Pres- 
byterianism." The  sum  of  $10,000  was  recently 
raised,  $6,000  to  pay  an  accumulated  indebted- 
ness and  $4,000  to  provide  for  much  needed 
improvements. 


School  and  College 

Jamestown  College  is  now  engaged  in  secur- 
ing $200,000  endowment  in  addition  to  the  sum 
already  raised.  Of  this  last  amount  to  be  se- 
cured over  $41,000  has  been  pledged  condition- 
ally. The  present  great  need  is  a  science  hall 
to  cost  about  $65,000.  The  new  heating  plant, 
which  has  a  capacity  for  heating  ten  buildings, 
is  in  operation  and  is  the  third  building  con- 
structed within  two  years.  The  enrollment  is 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year  at  this  time. 

Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary 
opened  Jan.  9  with  an  address  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Agena  of  Ackley,  Iowa.  Mr.  Agena  is  the  min- 
ister of  one  of  our  strong  German  churches 
A  large  number  of  students  from  his  congre- 
gation have  applied  for  admittance  to  the  sem- 
inary. The  large  building  is  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  and  students  have  had  to  rent 
rooms  in  private  homes.  The  vision  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
school  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
demands  now  being  made  upon  the  administra- 
tion. This  means  more  candidates  and  in- 
creased efforts  along  home  missionary  lines  in 
the  expanding  West.  Certainly  the  efforts  of 
the  church  in  the  evangelization  of  the  foreign- 
speaking  people  through  this  agency  are  being 
blessed. 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity has  announced  that  $1,000,000  has  been 
added  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  university 
through  the  completion,  on  Dec.  30,  of  the  spe- 
cial $1,000,000  endowment  fund  which  the 
president  and  trustees  have  been  endeavoring 
to  raise  as  an  additional  fund  for  the  medical 
department.  A  year  ago  John  D.  Rockefeller 
offered  Western  Reserve  University  $250,000 
upon  the  condition  that  $750,000  additional  be 
raised  by  the  university  by  not  later  than  Dec. 
31,  1911.  H.  M.  Hanna  of  Cleveland  gave 
$250,000  of  the  stipulated  $750,000.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  $1,000,000  fund  marks  one  of 
the  most  important  financial  undertakings  of 
its  kind  which  Cleveland  has  known,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  important  works  done  for 
medical  education  in  the  whole  world. 


News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Ministers  Hold  "Upper  Room"  Conference— At 
House  of  Hope  Anniversary  Dr.  Swearingen 
Predicts  New  Era— Accessions  Reported. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers'  clubs  of  the  twin 
cities  held  a  joint  meeting  Jan.  8  in  Bethlehem 
church,  Minneapolis.  After  a  luncheon  the 
conference  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Harshaw. 
"Plans  for  Ingathering"  was  the  topic  of  an 
address  by  Rev.  George  E.  Davies,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  value  of  "team  work"  on  the 
part  of  pastor  and  people.  His  address  was 
rendered  more  emphatic  by  the  fact  that  the 
day  before  he  had  welcomed  forty-nine  to  the 
membership  of  Merriam  Park  church.  This 
ingathering  was,  according  to  his  testimony, 
largely  the  result  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
his  session  and  people.  "Personal  Preparation 
for  Service"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
the  keynote  of  his  address  being  "such  as  I 
have  give  I  thee."  The  conference  was  a  kind 
of  "upper  room"  preparation  for  the  week  of 
prayer. 

At  the  communion  Jan.  7  Dr.  Stanley  B. 
Roberts  received  nineteen  members  into  Bethle- 
hem church. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Swear- 
ingen's  pastorate  in  House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul, 
fell  on  Jan.  7.  At  the  morning  service  in  an 
anniversary  sermon  the  pastor  gave  a  brief 
review  calling  attention  to  the  notable  advance 
made  in  benevolences  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
service  rendered  by  his  immediate  predecessors, 
Dr.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Boyle.  Another  special 
feature  mentioned  was  the  work  of  the  Sab- 
bath school.  The  pastor  also  faced  the  future 
in  what  he  termed  "a  new  er-i  tor  the  House 
of  Hope."  Reference  was  made  to  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  removal  and  building  in 
another  section  of  the  city  in  union  with  First 
church.  Speaking  emphatically  for  himself  and 
his  people,  he  asserted  that  the  removal  did  not 
mean  a  settling  down  contentedly  midst  lux- 
urious surroundings. 

Rev.  Edward  Leow  welcomed  nine  new  mem- 
bers into  the  communion  of  Shakopee  church 
Jan.  7. 

First  church,  Minneapolis,  is  still  pastorless, 
but  has  become  greatly  attached  to  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hilton,  a  Congregational  minister  who  has  been 
serving  them  as  regular  supply.  His  ministry 
both  in  pulpit  and  parish  is  spoken  of  in  highest 
terms.  The  New  Year  prayer  meeting  filled 
the  lecture  room  despite  severe  cold.  For 
twenty-five  years  there  has  not  been  a  break 
in  holding  the  New  Year's  service. 

Andrew  church,  vacant  since  Nov.  i,  is  being 
supplied  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Graham,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
is  a  McCormick  graduate  and  affiliated  with 
the  Andrew  church. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Smith,  for  fourteen  years  Wiscon- 
sin's superintendent  of  home  missions,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  twin  cities.  Since  resign- 
ing his  office  he  has  been  supplying  Ashland 
pulpit  with  such  acceptance  as  to  be  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  permanently.  He 
preached  Dec.  31  in  the  Arlington  Hills  church, 
St.  Paul,  exchanging  with  Rev.  W.  E.  Shirey. 

Rev.  B.  S.  Bates,  the  new  pastor  of  Knox 
church,  recently  welcomed  twelve  new  mem- 
bers. 

Frank  Higgins,  the  "lumberjack"  preacher, 
while  in  Minneapolis  reported  a  unique  ex- 
perience on  Christmas  Day,  which  he  spent  in 
Deer  River,  Minn.  He  gathered  together  six- 
teen lumberjacks,  many  of  them  from  saloons, 
and  gave  them  a  Christmas  dinner  at  the  best 
hotel  in  the  town.  J.  T.  Henderson. 


Offerings  Increase  from  $94  to  $550 

For  two  years  Shelby  church,  Iowa,  was  pas- 
torless and  many  members  had  moved  away, 
so  that  there  were  barely  100  when  the  present 
pastor  came  in  September,  1910.  Since  that 
time,  despite  over  twenty-five  removals,  the 
membership  now  numbers  135  ;  $1,000  in  re- 
pairs was  put  upon  the  manse  ;  the  young  ladies' 
guild  has  raised  over  $600  for  the  remodeling 
of  the  church.  Two  years  ago  the  offering  to 
all  the  boards  amounted  to  $94.86.  Last  year 
a  canvass  was  made  of  every  member,  with  the 
result  that  the  church  gave  over  $330.  This 
year  there  was  only  about  a  half  crop  for  the 
farmers,  but  the  church  has  raised  $550  for  the 
boards  and  pledges  are  still  coming  in.  Rev. 
William  B.  Lampe  is  pastor. 
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Eells  Memorial  Farewell  —  Fine  Example  of 
Church  Comity— Presbyterian  Club  Election 
—Foreign  Mission  Saturday  Jan.  21 

The  doors  of  the  old  Eells  Memorial  church 
closed  with  the  old  year.  At  the  farewell 
service  workers  from  Christ  chapel  were  re- 
ceived into  fellowship  of  Eells  Memorial,  the 
latter  name  to  be  retained  in  the  new  location. 
Eells  Memorial,  formerly  Willson  Avenue 
church,  developed  from  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school  work  inaugurated  in  1874.  Later  a 
church  was  organized,  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester 
becoming  the  first  settled  pastor  in  1882. 
Second  church  had  fostered  the  work,  and  the 
late  Elder  Dan  P.  Eells  of  that  congregation 
purchased  a  site  upon  which  an  edifice  was 
erected,  the  total  expense  amounting  to  $40,- 
000.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waugh,  Frank  S.  Arnold, 
D.  D. ;  Rev.  William  P.  Hollister  and  Rev. 
Leonard  A.  Barrett  served  successively  as  pas- 
tors. With  the  recent  departure  of  Mr.  Barrett 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  it  was  decided  to  sell  the 
old  property,  in  order  to  turn  the  proceeds  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  in  a  resi- 
dential section,  where  a  mission,  known  as 
Christ  chapel,  has  been  established.  The  old 
field  is  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  churches, 
so  that  this  change  cannot  be  considered  an 
abandonment  of  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  more 
propitious  surroundings. 

Two  Weak  Churches  Make  One  Strong 

Presbytery  is  negotiating  another  consolida- 
tion, that  of  two  country  churches  at  North- 
field.  For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
a  Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian  church 
have  stood  side  by  side  on  a  country  road.  Each 
congregation  has  a  church  edifice  and  a  par- 
sonage, but  the  memberships  have  diminished, 
so  that  neither  body  can  maintain  services  with- 
out financial  assistance  from  home  mission 
funds.  Although  it  is  the  older  of  the  two 
churches,  the  Presbyterian,  having  smaller  mem- 
bership but  better  property,  has  agreed  to  unite 
with  the  sister  congregation.  Through  the  sale 
of  some  of  the  property  the  Presbyterian  church 
building  can  be  renovated  so  that  there  will  be 
a  strong,  united  work  done  for  the  community, 
which  practically  will  have  no  other  religious 
organization. 

A  third  congregation,  that  of  the  Akron 
Central  church,  is  also  contemplating  a  radical 
change.  When  presbytery  organized  the  church 
in  1 89 1,  the  former  had  no  thought  of  the  new 
enterprise  locating  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  there 
to  compete  with  very  strong  churches,  long 
established,  but  the  mistake  was  made  by  over- 
zealous  ones.  The  property  will  now  be  sold 
and  the  original  purpose  followed,  the  congre- 
gation seeking  a  field  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
there  is  need  of  religious  work. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Club  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Hinds  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  "Christian  Ministry."  Dr. 
Houston  W.  W.  Lowry,  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Akron,  was  elected  president,  and  Rev. 
Edward  S.  Claflin  of  Cleveland  Heights  mission 
secretary. 

Two  Ministers  Installed 

Edward  A.  Krapp,  D.  D.,  was  recently  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Woodland  Avenue  church.  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Sutphen,  a  former  pastor  there,  was 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  delivering  the  ser- 
mon. Dr.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum  proved  a  most 
acceptable  substitute.  This  field  will  soon  cele- 
brate its  fortieth  anniversary. 

Rev.  John  B.  Hobart,  formerly  of  Parma  and 
Northfield  churches,  was  installed  over  Rittman 
church  Jan.  16.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow.  The  charges  were  given 
by  Rev.  Henry  E.  Nicklen  and  Rev.  Virgil  G. 
Sheeley,  both  former  pastors  of  Rittman  church. 

Jan.  21  is  to  be  observed  as  "Foreign  Mis- 
sions Sunday,"  the  presbyterial  committee  ar- 
ranging a  general  exchange  of  pulpits  for  that 
day.  The  evangelist  committee,  under  leader- 
ship of  Elder  Fewsmith,  is  likewise  planning  to 
assist  churches  desirous  of  help  in  the  con- 
ducting of  special  meetings. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


the  city  and  suburbs  and  is  doing  much  to 
kindle  interest  in  the  repetition  of  this  great  en- 
terprise which  was  so  successful  in  Boston  some 
months  ago.  Japan,  China,  India  and  Burma 
ha\e  been  assigned  prominent  places  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  hall  and  Africa  and  Moham- 
medan lands  on  the  second  floor. 


Practical  Church  Comity 

Nebraska  recently  furnished  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  church  federation.  In  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Liberty,  in  the  southern  part  of  Gage 
county,  three  churches,  the  Presbyterian, 
United  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  have  hap- 
pily combined  in  the  organization  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  with  a  membership  of  160, 
which  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future.  This 
new  organization  will  have  the  financial  ability 
.0  afford  a  living  support  to  one  minister  with- 
out the  aid  from  any  missionary  board,  and  fur- 
nish him  a  comfortable  manse. 


Church  Activities  in  Toledo 


The  "World  in  Cincinnati" 

Practically  all  the  plans  for  the  "World  in 
Cincinnati,"  which  is  to  be  held  in  Music 
hall  March  g — April  6,  are  complete.  A  monthly 
pi'mphlet  is  being  circulated  to  50,000  homes  in 


New  Church  Planned— Reaching  Men  In  Rose- 
wood—Third Church's  Good  Record -Win- 
ning In  a  Downtown  Church. 

East  Side  church.  Rev.  Edward  Berger  pas- 
tor, has  secured  pledges  for  the  remaining 
$5,000  of  its  indebtedness.  As  chairman  of 
the  home  mission  committee,  Mr.  Berger  has 
been  busy  with  extension  work.  A  lot  has  been 
purchased  in  Hiett's  addition,  where  a  new 
Presbyterian  church  is  to  be  planted.  Jan.  7 
all  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city  were  asked 
to  aid  in  raising  .$2,500  toward  the  above 
project. 

Samuel  Charles  Black,  D.  D.,  is  beginning  his 
second  year  at  Collingwood,  which  now  has 
over  1,000  members.  The  benevolences  are 
so  organized  that  there  are  350  weekly  con- 
tributors. The  bonded  indebtedness  amount- 
ing to  $20,000  is  being  taken  care  of  by  re- 
tiring $2,000  of  the  bonds  each  year.  Colling- 
wood, like  all  the  other  Presbyterian  churches, 
is  taking  a  pronounced  part  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement.  The  work  to  be  begun 
here  in  February  is  already  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Johnson  at  Rosewood  has  been 
in  a  debt-raising  campaign  for  the  past  six 
weeks.  About  $6,000  of  the  $8,000  indebted- 
ness has  been  pledged.  Special  evangelistic 
services  will  begin  here  Jan.  14.  Fully  45 
per  cent  of  those  received  on  confession  by 
Rosewood  in  the  past  year  have  been  men  over 
18  years  of  age,  while  40  per  cent  of  the  morn- 
ing congregation  is  composed  of  men.  Just 
now  the  men's  personal  work  league  is  con- 
ducting cottage  prayer  meetings. 

J.  F.  Shepherd,  D.  D.,  of  Third  church  has 
just  been  given  an  increase  of  $300  in  his 
salary.  He  has  been  with  this  people  nearly 
three  years  and  has  received  in  all  213  new 
members,  120  uniting  within  twelve  months. 
The  church's  voluntary  income  has  doubled  in 
this  pastorate.  This  church,  as  well  as  many 
others,  has  received  a  large  number  of  strong 
members  as  a  result  of  "Billy"  Sunday's  meet- 
ings. 

A.  H.  Hibshman,  D.  D.,  leads  the  down- 
town work  at  First  Westminster  church.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  church  within  a  radius 
of  eight  blocks  there  are  362  saloons.  Yet 
with  these  surroundings  this  church  has  re- 
ceived in  the  last  twenty-seven  months  265 
new  members,  over  200  of  them  on  confession 
of  faith.  The  'morning  audience  has  been 
doubled  ;  sixty  men  are  enlisted  in  the  organized 
v;ork  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment ;  men  and  boys  number  nearly  as  many 
as  the  women  and  girls  in  the  Sunday  school ; 
100  are  weekly  contributors  to  the  benevolences, 
which  have  reached  a  higher  mark  than  ever 
before.  Dr.  Hisbshman  has  been  formulating 
a  plan  to  put  up  a  building  on  a  lot  adjoining 
the  church  with  rooms  to  accommodate  100 
young  men.  The  doctor  is  being  backed  by 
practical  men  in  the  enterprise. 

E.  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  of  Bowling  Green 
is  conducting  a  presbytery-wide  campaign  in 
each  local  church  at  a  little  banquet  for  the 
men.  Addresses  are  made  on  the  "Reflex 
Influence  of  Missions,"  "The  Field"  and 
"Church  Finance."  The  last  topic  is  presented 
by  a  layman.  The  campaign  has  already 
touched  about  eight  or  ten  points  and  the 
results  have  surpassed  expectations. 

George  McKay. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Aids  Winona's  Cause— Many 
Mission  Boards  Confer— Presbytery  Silent 
on  Football-Brick  Church  PlansLunchClub 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey 
visited  New  York  last  week  in  the  interest  of 
the  Winona  reorganization.  This  reorganization 
plan  calls  for  a  half  million  dollars  to  clear  up 
all  obligations  and  retire  outstanding  stocks 
and  bonds  in  order  that  the  entire  property,  un- 
incumbered, may  come  into  the  ownership  of 
the  new  corporation,  which  is  to  be  under 
strictly  Presbyterian  control.  A  group  of  New 
York  guests  met  Mr.  Bryan  at  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  the  noted 
statesman  spoke  to  them  very  earnestly  of  his 
conviction  that  Winona  is  far  too  important  a 
factor  of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  financial  embarrass- 
ment. He  declared  that  his  attendance  upon 
Winona  Bible  conference  had  enlarged  his  life 
in  many  ways,  and  that  the  total  effect  of  that 
conference  upon  the  10,000  people  annually 
attending  constitutes  an  incalculable  good. 

Missions  Council  for  Church  Unity 

The  Foreign  Missions  Council  of  the  Boards 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  held  its  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  at  the  Garden  City 
hotel,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  Jan.  10-12.  The 
council  meeting,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
issue,  was  preceded  by  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monico's.  New  York,  for  officers,  members  and 
friends  of  the  boards,  and  was  the  first  dinner 
of  the  kind  ever  held.  There  were  375  rep- 
resentative Christians  present.  The  presiding 
officer  was  Dr.  Fred  P.  Haggard  of  Boston, 
home  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  The  speakers  were  Dr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe ; 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  our  Foreign  Board, 
Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  general  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society ; 
Harry  Wade  Hicks,  general  secretary  of  the 
missionary  education  movement ;  Bishop  Arthur 
S.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions.  The  prevailing  thought  was  that 
church  unity  was  necessary  for  the  substantial 
progress  of  missions  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Waldensian  Aid  Society  held  Jan.  11  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Episcopal  chapel.  Dr.  William 
H.  Oxtoby  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
churches,  schools  and  homes  of  the  Waldenses 
as  they  are  found  in  their  valleys  of  Italy. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  is  building  a  $200,000 
church  for  the  Waldenses  in  Rome. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Council  of  Women,  a  mass  meeting  to 
protest  against  Mormonism  was  held  in  Carnegie 
hall  the  night  of  Jan.  10.  Every  seat  was  taken. 
The  speakers  were  former  Senator  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  Charles  A.  Towne  and  Hans  P.  Freece, 
a  Presbyterian  missionary  whose  father  was 
a  Mormon. 

Jan.  12  was  the  date  set  for  the  wedding 
of  Ernest  W.  Naftger,  solo  singer  with  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  to  Miss  Ruth  McLaughlin, 
daughter  of  W.  H.  McLaughlin,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  Mr.  Naftger 
plans  to  bring  his  bride  to  this  country  and  to 
sail  Jan.  24  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  for 
Australia  for  a  year's  mission.  Robert  Hark- 
ness,  pianist  with  Dr.  Chapman,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Langsford  are  to  be  married  in  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia, Feb.  12,  and  to  join  the  other  evan- 
gelists March  i. 

The  northeastern  territorial  committee  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  in- 
cludes New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, held  its  annual  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
chapel  Jan.  10-12.  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  the 
national  president,  is  a  Presbyterian.  At  the 
first  session  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  a  daughter 
of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  presided.  One  of  the 
principal  addresses  was  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wool- 
ley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

First  Electric  Lights  in  Old  First 

A  beautiful  new  chandelier  has  been  hung  in 
old  First  church  directly  over  the  pulpit.  It 
is  of  solid  bronze  and  weighs  half  a  ton.  Its 
design  follows  that  of  the  tower  of  the  historic 
Gothic  church.  This  is  the  first  electric  light 
to  be  put  in  the  church. 

At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery Jan.  8  it  was  voted  to  take  no  action  on 
the  overture  from  West  Virginia  Synod  asking 
for  a  conference  of  college  presidents  to  dis- 
cuss the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  football. 


Presbytery  overtured  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  aid  vacant  churches  and  unem- 
ployed ministers.  Rev.  George  K.  Symthe, 
formerly  assistant  to  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  at 
Central  church,  was  dismissed  to  Westchester 
Presbytery,  where  he  now  has  a  pastorate.  The 
trustees  of  Madison  Square  church  were  given 
permission  to  sell  Adams  Memorial  church  to 
the  church  extension  committee,  if  they  so  de- 
sired. It  was  voted  to  ask  the  Reformed  Classis 
of  New  York  to  join  with  presbytery  in  de- 
votional meetings  in  March. 

George  Carruthers  has  been  elected  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  evangelistic  committee 
of  New  York  City  in  place  of  Orin  C.  Baker, 
who  resigned  in  the  fall  to  become  general 
secretary  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

"The  Missionary  Achievements  of  the  Wal- 
denses" was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  lecture 
Jan.  14  before  the  Presbyterian  ministers'  as- 
sociation by  Rev.  Alberto  Clot,  delegate  from 
the  Waldensian  church  in  Italy  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  having  weekday  noon  services. 
Brick  church  plans  to  open  a  lunch  club  for 
girls  on  small  salaries.  Dr.  William  P.  Mer- 
rill and  his  family  are  now  comfortably  settled 
in  their  parsonage  in  East  36th  street. 

The  hospital  Sunday  offering  at  Grace  church 
was  $1,502,  of  which  $634  was  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  hospital. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church  is  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  this  week,  giving  addresses  in 
the  locally  organized  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment there.  He  will  return  in  time  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  on  Sunday. 

The  preacher  in  Memorial  church,  Brooklyn, 
for  January  is  Rev.  John  Barlow,  for  some 
time  pastor  of  Streatham  Hill  Congregational 
church,  London,  England. 

Rev.  Herman  C.  Weber  has  accepted  a  call 
to  City  Park  chapel  of  First  church,  Brooklyn. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  men's  movement 
for  missions  in  New  York  Presbytery  will  be 
held  Jan.  26  in  the  chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church.  Those  entitled  to  attend  are  members 
of  presbytery's  committees  on  home  missions, 
foreign  missions,  systematic  beneficence  and 
church  extension ;  also  Presbyterian  members 
of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  mem- 
bers of  the  missionary  committees  of  the  Pres- 
byterian brotherhood  and  members  of  all  the 
district  committees  organized  during  the  past 
year.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Jessup,  will  present 
the  annual  report.  There  will  be  an  election 
of  officers  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Merrill  of 
Brick  church. 

Anti-Cigarette  Cause  Grows 

Rev.  Manfred  P.  Welcher,  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League 
in  America,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
upstate  cities  in  New  York,  in  all  of  which  his 
addresses  against  the  cigarette  were  welcomed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  public  schools  and  by 
Sunday  school  workers  as  well.  Visits  to  towns 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  been  equally 
successful,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Welcher  finds 
his  work  encouragingly  regarded  by  the  school 
authorities  of  New  York  City,  especially  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  has  spoken  before  the  prin- 
cipal high  schools.  A  new  branch  of  the  work 
has  been  established  at  the  Metropolitan  temple, 
56  7th  avenue,  where  an  employment  bureau 
is  conducted  for  boys  who  have  taken  the  anti- 
cigarette  pledge.  The  majority  of  employers 
readily  give  preference  to  boys  not  using  to- 
bacco, and  the  patronage  of  such  employers  is 
already  making  the  anti-cigarette  bureau  a  suc- 
cess. 

After  long  and  painstaking  preparation  the 
church  building  committee  of  Throop  Avenue 
church,  Brooklyn,  submitted  plans  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  proposed  structure  embodies 
all  of  the  modern  ideas  in  church  architecture 
and  will  afford  the  greatest  possible  utility  to 
the  various  departments  of  church  work.  The 
auditorium  will  seat  450.  Opening  off  of  this 
will  be  the  Sunday  school  room,  which,  with 
its  balcony  and  separate  class  rooms,  will  seat 
as  many  more.  In  the  basement  provision  has 
been  made  for  a  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
gymnasium.  The  material  used  will  be  dark 
red  brick  trimmed  with  sandstone. 

The  new  handbook  of  New  York  Presbytery 
shows  that  the  total  benevolences  were  $2,040,- 
830,  and  the  total  congregational  expenses 
$2,6g6,7i8,  indicating  that  in  New  York  Pres- 
byterians give  away  almost  a  dollar  for  every 
dollar  they  spend  on  their  own  worship.  There 
arc  31,681  church  members  and  21,354  Sunday 
school  pupils. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Long  Pastorate  Ends  —  Covenant  Church,  Ger- 
mantown,  Completes  First  Year  —  W.  J. 
Bryan  Speaks  for  Winona  Reorganization. 

The  January  meeting  of  Philadelphia  North 
Presbytery  was  held  in  Market  Square  church, 
Germantown.  At  his  own  request  the  pastoral 
relation  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Krewson  with  the  Forest- 
ville  church  was  dissolved.  It  was  done  with 
great  regret  and  with  many  expressions  of 
esteem  for  Mr.  Krewson  and  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  faithful  labors  on  the  field.  This 
was  further  emphasized  by  the  presentation  to 
him  by  members  of  presbytery  of  a  well  filled 
pocketbook.  Mr.  Krewson  came  to  this  pas- 
torate from  the  seminary  at  its  organization 
forty-three  years  ago.  He  was  the  oldest  set- 
tled pastor  in  the  presbytery  and  the  only 
one  remaining  in  it  of  its  membership  when 
installed. 

The  overture  for  biennial  Assemblies  was 
negatived,  as  also  that  for  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  "vacancy  and  supply."  It  was  de- 
cided that  hereafter  the  election  of  com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assembly  and  synod 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  ballot,  the  nomi- 
nees having  the  highest  number  of  votes  being 
declared  elected.  In  the  view  of  presbytery 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  taken  up  in  efforts 
to  secure  a  majority  vote  for  each  com- 
missioner. 

Rev.  C.  a.  R.  Janvier  Chosen  Moderator 

Presbytery  at  its  last  monthly  meeting  elected 
Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  moderator  for  six 
months ;  received  Rev.  J.  M.  Rutherford  from 
Monmonth  Presbytery  and  arranged  for  his  in- 
stallation as  pastor  of  Westminster  church 
Jan.  18;  received  under  its  care,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  J.  W.  Bell  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, and  voted  against  the  overture  .of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  proposing  biennial  Assemblies, 
Action  was  postponed  on  the  recommendation 
of  presbytery's  executive  commission  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Alexander  Waddell 
with  Union  church,  inasmuch  as  appeal  by  the 
church  from  the  commission's  action  would  be 
made  to  synod.  At  a  previous  special  meeting 
of  presbytery  the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev. 
Harvey  L.  Wyatt  with  Calvin  church  was 
dissolved  and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Jersey 
City  Presbytery. 

At  a  largely  attended  communion  of  Bethany 
church  Jan.  7  twenty-three  new  members  were 
received.  On  the  same  day  Bethany  temple, 
Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry  pastor,  received  forty-three 
and  Olivet  Covenant,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hyndman 
pastor,  eight. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Covenant  church 
of  Germantown  was  held  Jan.  7.  A  special  ser- 
mon was  preached  at  the  morning  service  by 
the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  W.  Hathaway,  and  in  the 
afternoon  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Jennings  of  First  church.  Rev.  J.  H.  Lee 
of  Second  and  Elder  Jacob  C.  Bockins.  This 
church  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence.  It  has  added  eighty- 
seven  to  its  membership,  which  now  numbers 
294.  The  Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
828.  A  woman's  auxiliary,  a  men's  club,  a  boys' 
club,  a  girls'  club  and  junior  and  senior  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies  have  been  organized. 
The  Covenant  Young  People's  Club  has  also 
been  organized  to  reduce  the  $5,000  mortgage 
on  the  church  edifice,  which  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,000. 

Because  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  heat- 
ing plant  of  St.  Paul's  church,  worship  was 
held  in  an  adjoining  public  hall  the  first  Sun- 
day of  January.  It  was  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor. Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee.  In  the  midweek 
prayer  meeting  the  church  united  with  Calvary 
M.  E.  church. 

Ministerial  Association  Elects  Officers 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  has 
elected  for  the  next  quarter  as  president  Rev. 
C.  J.  Gwynn  and  as  vice-president  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier.  Doctors  Hutton  and  Collier  continue 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  On  Jan.  7  F.  W. 
Lang,  M.  D.,  spoke  on  "The  Result  of  the  Home 
Visitation,"  which  he  declared  to  be  of  great 
value.  On  Jan.  14  Rev.  George  H.  Wailes. 
professor  in  Ursinus  College,  spoke  on  "The 
Priesthood  of  Christ  as  Presented  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews."  On  Jan.  21  Rev.  A.  L. 
Latham  of  Chester,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  "The 
Ecclesiastical    Scrap  Heap." 

The  Addison  Henry  Memorial  church  in  West 


Philadelphia,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Jones  pastor, 
celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary  Jan.  7.  It  has 
made  a  remarkable  record.  Its  site,  with  an 
incumbrance  of  $9,000,  was  freed  in  114  days 
after  organization  by  its  fifty-nine  members. 
In  fifteen  months  it  became  self-supporting.  Its 
present  membership  is  about  350,  with  a  Sun- 
day school  enrollment  of  450.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  $28,500  has  been  subscribed  for 
a  new  building  and  that  the  owner  of  the  lot 
costing  $10,000  agrees  to  remit  $5,000  if  $32,- 
500  is  subscribed  by  March  i.  She  will  also 
remit  the  interest  on  the  $5,000  due  for  one 
year. 

A  conference  of  leading  Presbyterians  was 
held  around  a  dinner  table  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  hotel  Jan.  9  upon  the  subject  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Winona  Assembly.  S.  C. 
Dickey,  D.  D.,  of  Winona  outlined  the  plan,  its 
necessity  and  its  requirements,  saying  that  the 
purpose  was  to  convert  the  assembly  from  a 
business  into  a  purely  religious  enterprise.  Dr. 
John  R.  Sutherland  presided  at  the  dinner  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
who  lauded  the  work  of  the  Chautauquas  of  the 
country  and  indorsed  the  plan  for  Winona's  re- 
organization. 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  Bethel  Church 
Bethel  church,  Rev.  D.  S.  Clark  pastor,  re- 
cently celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary,  at 
which  many  neighboring  ministers  were  in 
attendance.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Loyal  Y.  Graham.  This  church  was  a  child  of 
the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore. 

Tioga  church.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Dunn  pastor, 
has  contributed  $930  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
the  largest  single  contribution  made  by  any 
church  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Dunn  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  state  league. 

Rev.  John  G.  Noordewier  was  installed  over 
the  New  London  church  Jan.  6.  The  sermon 
was  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Williamson  and  the 
charges  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Finney  and  Rev.  T.  R. 
McDowell. 

Rev.  Ralph  A.  Garrison  was  installed  over 
Marple  church  Jan.  2.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Frank  Malven  and  the  charges  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Rendall  and  his  son.  Rev.  Hugh  W. 
Rendall. 

Rev.  Samuel  Polk,  for  seven  years  pastor  of 
the  West  Nottingham  church,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Lawrenceville  church,  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  W.  P.  White. 

Interest  is  being  developed  in  music  in 
Manayunk  church.  A  chorus  has  been  organ- 
ized to  render  Stainer's  "Crucifixion"  in  Easter 
week,  and  later  "The  Messiah"  will  be  given. 
Every  branch  of  church  work  is  prospering. 
Appreciation  of  the  pastor's  work  was  recently 
expressed  by  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 


Two  Churches  Destroyed  by  Fire 

Calvary  church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  Jan.  4,  resulting  from  an  over- 
heated furnace.  The  walls  are  still  intact,  but 
much  damage  was  done  by  water,  so  that  all 
but  the  tower,  in  which  was  located  the  pastor's 
study,  will  be  rebuilt.  Work  on  a  new  edifice 
will  begin  shortly.  It  is  proposed  to  provide 
a  structure  which  will  be  both  a  social  and 
spiritual  center  for  the  thousands  round  abovit 
it.     Rev.  George  A.  Mitchell  is  pastor. 

Fire  resulting  from  a  defective  electrical 
pump  in  the  basement  of  First  church.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  resulted  in  partially  destroying  the 
building,  the  damage  amounting  to  $4,000.  A 
large  audience  was  viewing  motion  pictures  in 
the  building  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out, 
but  ai;  escaped  without  injury.  The  edifice 
was  insured. 


For  a  "Greater  Lake  Forest  Academy" 

Lake  Forest  Academy,  which  on  account  of 
its  steady  growth  is  this  year  feeling  the  need 
of  more  complete  equipment,  is  entering  upon 
what  is  called  "the  Greater  Lake  Forest  Acad- 
emy Plan."  The  idea  involves  the  erection  of 
a  Commons,  the  making  of  the  present  dining 
rooms  and  servants'  rooms  into  bedrooms,  pro- 
viding of  extra  recitation  rooms  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  facilities  and  a  swim- 
ming pool,  all  involving  an  outlay  of  $25,000. 
The  subscription  was  started  by  the  faculty 
with  a  pledge  of  $200,  followed  by  the  student 
body  with  a  pledge  of  $1,060.  A  number  of 
friends  and  alumni  have  pledged  enough  to 
make  the  scheme  an  assured  success.  Ground 
will  be  broken  for  the  Commons  this  spring. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Churches  of  City  and  Vicinity  to  Form  Feder- 
ation—To Install  Rev.  A.  E.  Weston— Lecture 
by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor. 

At  the  union  ministerial  meeting  of  Pitts- 
burg Jan.  8  the  union  voted  to  form  a  federa- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity^ 
and  that  this  federation  should  become  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  A  city  mission  committee  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  establishing  new 
churches,  and  will  settle  all  questions  of  comity, 
and  further  will  confer  with  the  present  Pitts- 
burg evangelistic  committee  and  arrange  each 
fall  a  day  for  ministerial  conference.  Aside 
from  these  there  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  public  morals  and  a  committee  on  civic  and 
social  questions.  Another  meeting  will  be 
called  in  the  near  future. 

A  great  many  of  the  churches  observed  the 
week  of  prayer  with  special  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. East  Liberty  church,  Frank  Sneed,  D.  D., 
pastor,  secured  Ford  C.  Ottman,  D.  D.,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  to  preach  the  entire  week.  Dr.^ 
Sneed  conducted  a  prayer  meeting  each  day 
at  II  o'clock.  Dr.  George  Shelton  of  Second 
church  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  of  Knoxville 
church  each  conducted  his  own  meetings. 
Rev.  James  Lawther  of  Blackadore  Avenue 
assisted  Rev.  W.  Lamont  McMillan  of  Middle- 
sex church. 

At  a  meeting  of  Pittsburg  Presbytery  Jan.  8 
Rev.  A.  E.  Weston  was  received  from  Mc- 
Alester  Presbytery  and  accepted  a  call  from. 
South  Side  church.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  installation  Feb.  29.  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichel- 
son  was  released  from  Glenfield  and  Haysville 
to  Blairsville  Presbytery  to  accept  a  call  to 
First  church,  Wilmerding.  Another  called 
meeting  was  held  Jan.  15  to  receive  Rev.  David 
Curry  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  arrange  for  his 
installation  at  Friendship  Avenue  church. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  spoke  to  the 
Hungry  Club  of  Pittsburg  Jan.  8  at  noon,  ad- 
dressed the  Associated  Charities  at  3 :30  and 
in  the  evening  gave  a  lecture  in  Carnegie  Music 
hall  on  "Social  Conditions  of  Personal  Ef- 
ficiency" under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Extension  Society. 

The  congregation  of  First  church,  Elwood 
City,  surprised  the  pastor,  Rev.  Frank  Reber, 
Dec.  24  at  the  close  of  the  church  service.. 
Elder  J.  W.  Humphrey,  after  a  speech,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  purse  containing  $100  in 
gold.  Mr.  Reber  has  been  pastor  of  Elwood 
City  church  only  about  two  years,  but  during 
that  time  a  campaign  for  a  new  building  was 
started  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  church 
plant,  costing  about  $35,000,  nearly  completed. 
On  the  same  Sabbath  Elder  John  Ferguson  of 
the  Bakerstown  church  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  service  presented  the  pastor.  Rev. 
D.  P.  Williams,  with  a  purse  containing  $67 
in  gold.  This  is  one  of  the  strong  country 
churches  of  Pittsburg  Presbytery.  It  is  making 
an  effort  to  solve  the  social  problem  for  the 
young  people  of  the  community  by  giving 
courses  of  lectures  and  making  the  church  a 
social  center.  On  New  Year's  Day  a  social 
was  held  in  the  church  and  350  meals  were 
served,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  special  program 
was  rendered  by  home  talent.  P.  W.  S. 


Jan.  28  World's  Purity  Sunday 

A  call  has  been  made  to  all  Christian  churches 
to  observe  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  for  appeal  and 
prayer  on  behalf  of  purity  of  thought,  speech 
and  life.  The  call  is  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Purity  Association.  The  association 
seeks  to  promote  purity,  especially  through  the 
pulpit,  the  press  and  other  existing  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  invites, 
the  heads  of  churches  everywhere  to  cooperate 
in  the  spread  of  suitable  teaching. 


Plan  Endeavor  Institute  in  Iowa 

At  the  meeting  of  Iowa  Synod  it  was  decided 
to  hold  an  Endeavor  institute  such  as  has 
been  conducted  at  Winona  Lake.  All  the  socie- 
ties represented  on  the  floor  of  synod  took 
$5  shares  in  the  enterprise.  A  renewed  effort 
is  being  made  to  obtain  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  necessary  $500.  The  institute  will  be 
at  Storm  Lake,  so  that  the  Endeavorers  from 
eastern  Nebraska  and  eastern  South  Dakota 
may  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Dr.  J.  J.  Halsey  of  Lake  Forest  Stirs  Ministers' 
Association  —  Yearly  Exchange  of  Pulpits 
Next  Sunday. 

The  address  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Halsey  of  Lake 
Forest  College  before  the  ministers'  association 
last  Monday  on  the  minister's  relation  to  social 
and  political  problems  was  received  with  deep 
interest  and  he  was  asked,  by  unanimous  vote, 
to  speak  to  the  association  at  a  later  date  on 
problems  connected  with  city  life  and  immigra- 
*-ion.  Dr.  Halsey  presented  what  he  called  the 
unpopular  side  of  the  Russian  question  and  the 
German  question,  showing  the  economic  neces- 
sity which  compelled  these  great  powers  to 
seek  new  territory  and  better  shipping  facili- 
ties. He  said  that  the  labor  problem,  the  tariff 
and  the  trusts  and  monetary  reform  were  the 
greatest  economic  questions  confronting  the 
country.  Drunkenness,  gambling  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  the  social  evil  were  named  as  the 
greatest  moral  questions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Hal- 
sey pleaded  for  ministers  who  would  have  dog- 
matic opinions  on  all  these  issues  and  would 
express  them. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  ministers'  associa- 
tion will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  George  B.  Safford, 
who  will  speak  on  the  work  of  the  interchurch 
council  committee  in  Chicago. 

A  Lincoln  celebration  under  the  auspices  of 
Chicago's  Christian  young  people  will  be  held 
this  year  in  the  New  First  Congregational  church 
Monday  night,  Feb.  12.  Approximately  500 
churches  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  are  expected 
to  send  delegates.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
one  nationalities  will  be  represented  at  this 
patriotic  gathering. 

Tells  of  Work  in  Philippines 

Rev.  Frederick  Jansen,  for  eleven  years  con- 
nected with  the  mission  on  Cebu  island,  the 
Philippines,  gave  two  addresses  in  Berwyn 
church  regarding  his  work.  Mr.  Jansen  is  home 
on  a  furlough  and  will  do  deputation  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Board  for 
three  months.  He  will  join  his  wife  and  son 
in  London  in  April  and  return  with  them  to 
the  Philippines  in  July.  The  splendid  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jansen  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  noonday  service  in  Willard  hall  under 
the  auspices  of  Moody  Institute  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill,  who  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  sociological  conditions  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Papadopoulos  of  the  Chicago 
Tract  Society,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
evangelical  work  among  the  Greeks  of  Chicago 
the  past  four  years,  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  in  the  East.  During  his  five  weeks'  ab- 
sence he  visited  more  than  twenty  Eastern 
cities  which  have  Greek  colonies.  He  was 
everywhere  heartily  welcomed  by  his  country- 
men and  conducted  two  or  three  services  al- 
most every  day. 

Representatives  of  twenty-two  churches  at- 
tended the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Chicago  Presby- 
tery at  Ravenswood  church  Jan.  11.  The  pro- 
gram was  largely  given  to  personal  reports 
from  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  schools 
in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  the  society. 
These  reports  showed  that  severel  institutions 
are  making  excellent  progress. 

The  annual  day  of  prayer  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  inter- 
denominational committee  of  the  Central  West, 
will  be  held  in  the  woman's  building  of  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  La  Salle  avenue  and  Chestnut 
street,  Jan.  25,  morning  service  beginning  at 
10:30.  The  principal  addresses  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Herben,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mcintosh, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  McDowell  and  Professor  Allan 
Hoben,  secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation. 

Prepare  for  Great  Mission  Exhibit 

"The  World  in  Chicago"  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Springfield  by  Rev.  Hiram  Page, 
Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  James  Madison  Stifler, 
A.  Stamford  White  and  Edward  Clifford.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  a  missionary  exhibit  in  this 
city  which  will  exceed  in  size  and  excellence 
the  one  held  in  Boston  and  the  one  now  in 
preparation  at  Cincinnati.  May,  1913,  is  the 
date  set. 

Thirteen  were  received  into  Hyde  Park 
church  at  the  communion  Jan.  7.  Dr.  James 
Frothingham  had  charge  of  the  service. 

Next  Sabbath  will  occur  the  annual  exchange 
of  pulpits   as   arranged  by  presbytery's  com- 


mittee. Dr.  Rae,  the  chairman,  stated  that  be- 
cause of  numerous  requests  from  ministers  in 
the  city,  the  committee  had  thought  best  to  ar- 
range for  exchanges  chiefly  within  Chicago, 
and  permit  outlying  churches  to  make  local 
arrangements. 

Twenty-three  were  received  into  Normal 
Park  church  last  Sabbath  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
O.  M.  Caward.  Fifteen  of  these  came  on  con- 
fession. Communion  was  preceded  by  week  of 
prayer  services,  at  which  Doctors  Kerr,  Curtis, 
Frothingham,  A.  J.  McCartney  and  Covert  were 
speakers  on  successive  evenings. 

Rev.  F.  B.  McCuskey  of  India,  Dr.  Lehman 
of  West  Africa  and  Miss  Ida  Worth  of  Japan 
were  the  speakers  at  a  missionary  service  of 
unusual  interest  in  Ravenswood  church  recently. 
Jan.  14  the  pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Seldon, 
received  eleven  members. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Jefferson  Park 
church.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Martin  pastor,  is 
reaching  the  increasing  foreign  element  in  its 
neighborhood  is  through  the  "pleasant  Satur- 
day evenings,"  at  which  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments of  popular  character  are  given. 


From  Various  Cities 

Indianapolis 

During  the  holidays  the  lesson  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion (fifteen  members)  met  in  this  city,  com- 
pleting the  plans  for  1915.  An  informal  lunch- 
eon was  tendered  them  by  the  Union  Ministers' 
Association  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  banquet  hall. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Buchanan  of  Home  church  has 
the  sympathy  of  his  brethren  during  a  pro- 
tracted illness  of  his  only  son. 

Rev.  S.  Edward  Henry,  who  is  making  this 
city  headquarters  during  the  winter,  has  been 
invited  to  supply  his  former  pulpit  at  Norman, 
Okla.,  until  a  permanent  pastor  is  obtained. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Ferry  presided  at  the  congrega- 
tional meeting  of  the  Meridian  Heights  church 
which  issued  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Alfred 
Martin  of  Third  church,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

_  C.  R.  S. 

An  attractive  method  of  interesting  the  con- 
gregation of  Seventh  church  in  Bible  study  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  session,  whereby  each 
member  of  the  congregation  is  provided  with 
a  schedule  of  Bible  readings  covering  the  next 
three  months  and  a  half.  It  is  entitled  "Win- 
ter Bible  Tours  for  the  Fireside."  The  purpose 
of  the  readings  is  "to  cover  the  entire  scope 
of  Bible  narrative  and  to  bring  out  the  golden 
thread  of  the  redemptive  scheme." 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Tri-Cities 

A  Bible  readers'  circle  is  organized  among 
the  members  of  Broadway  congregation.  Rock 
Island.  The  members  are  pledged  to  read  the 
scriptures  daily. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Davenport  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  a  Chautauqua  program  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  Davenport  Locomotive  Works.  The 
noon  hour  is  not  long,  but  an  ex-congressman 
and  the  mayor  of  Davenport  have  taken  their 
turn  at  speaking. 

Gipsy  Smith  has  been  asked  to  conduct  spe- 
cial meetings  in  Rock  Island.  Prior  to  the 
meetings  the  churches  will  all  unite  in  a  two 
weeks'  services. 

The  Church  Workers,  an  organization  of 
First  church,  Davenport,  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing early  in  the  year.  The  treasurer's  report 
revealed  a  balance  of  $726  on  hand.  Dr.  Coff- 
man  is  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  addresses 
under  the  caption  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Street." 

One  of  the  features  of  Newcomb  chapel. 
Rev.  F.  O.  Woestemeyer  pastor,  is  the  "pleasant 
afternoons,"  at  which  illustrated  lectures  are 
given  to  interest  the  youths  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. J.  W.  E. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  George  Reynolds,  who  recently  resigned 
his  long  and  successful  pastorate  of  Second 
church,  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  Bermuda 
studying  and  writing.  After  a  period  of  rest 
and  study  he  expects  to  reenter  the  pastorate. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hill,  who  has  served  Kansas 
City  Presbytery  as  its  stated  clerk  and  treasurer 
for  five  years,  resigned  at  the  last  meeting. 
He  was  released  from  this  office  with  sincere 
regret.  Dr.  E.  E.  Stringfield,  pastor  of  Cove- 
nant church,  succeeds  him. 

Dr.  Gerrit  Snyder,  who  resigned  from  a  long 


I  WILL  TEACH  YOU 
THE  BIBLE 


My  complete  course  of  Bible 
study  by  mail  consists  of  4  books 
vith  full  instructions,  examinations, 
etc.,  with  a  certificate  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course.    This  study  will  teach 
you  fully  to  understand  the  Divine  thoughts 
of  the  Bible  and  will  unfold  its  Spiritual 
meaning.     It  is  fully  endorsed  by; 
ministers,  is  adapted  to  Ministers,  ^ 
Sunday  School  Officers.  Teachers. 
Parents  and  Bible  students  gener- 
ally.   My  course  is  so  interesting 
that  it  becomes    a   pleasure  to 
study.    Write  me  for  my  books 
and  start  now.  I  will  gladly  send 
you  endorsements  of  my  system 
by  leading  ministers,  students, 
etc.,  upon  request. 

Prof.  E.  S.  YouDg,  D.  D. 

Dept.    24      Canton,  Ohio 


Church  Organs 

[Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest  I 
Grade  Only.     ;;     Established  1827.  | 

Main  Officc&Works  ^o^iJSe'X'.^l!^: 
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Big  Profits 
Made  in  Canada 


Canada  would  be  a  wilderness  without  its 
railroads,  but  with  them  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hustling,  prosperous  regions  in  the  world.  The 
locomotive  has  a  power  of  causing  development 
v.hich  seems  almost  magical  to  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  in  the  Northwest. 

Calgary,  Edmonton,  Prince  Rupert  and  a  long 
list  of  other  places  have  successively  been 
vitalized  into  bonanza  boom  towns  as  the  rail- 
road reached  them.  Calgary,  for  instance, 
started  selling  lots  for  $200  to  $500,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  worth  as  high  as  $30,000  and 
$60,000. 

1912  is  to  be  a  wonder  year  in  Canada  be- 
cause the  Great  New  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
about  to  open  up  its  new  line. 

This  is  a  government  backed  enterprise  and 
is  making  directly  for  Fort  Eraser,  B.  C.  an 
old  trading  post  of  established  reputation,  and 
which,  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  will 
make  the  same  rapid  strides  as  Calgary  did. 

Fort  Eraser  lots  can  now  be  bought  for  from 
$150  to  $200,  if  taken  at  once.  Easy  terms 
of  10  per  cent  dov/n  and  5  per  cent  per  month, 
with  no  interest  or  taxes,  either,  until  lots  are 
fully  paid  for.  The  British  Columbia  govern- 
ment guarantees  the  titles.  Write  to  Spence, 
Jordan  and  Company,  Dept.  K,  312  Marquette 
building,  Chicago,  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Town  Site,  who  will  give  you  a  free  plat 
and  accurate  information  about  money-making 
conditions  in  Fort  Eraser. 


KDUCAXIONAIi 
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pastorate  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  to  accept  the  work 
at  the  Country  Club,  brings  to  this  important 
field  a  large  experience.  The  field  offers  an 
opportunity  to  gather  a  church  which  in  a 
few  years  should  be  self-supporting. 

Rev.  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest,  for  a  year  and 
a  half  the  successful  pastor  of  Parkville 
church,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of 
biblical  instruction  in  Westminster  College. 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Immanuel  church,  made  vacant  some  time  ago 
by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  James  S.  Stubblefield, 
has  called  Rev.  Ewing  S.  Hudson,  pastor  of 
Chicago  Lawn  church,  Chicago.  He  will  begin 
his  new  work  about  Jan.  15. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire  of  Waterloo,  foreign 
mission  representative  of  Iowa  Presbyterian 
laymen,  has  recently  spoken  in  all  the  churches 
introducing  every-member  campaigns. 

Dr.  Wallace  M.  Hamilton  is  entering  his  third 
year  as  pastor  of  First  church  under  favorable 
conditions,  about  seventy-five  members  having 
been  added  since  April. 

A  well  equipped  playground  is  a  feature  of 
Third  church,  and  successful  work  for  young 
people  is  maintained  through  a  chorus  choir 
with  orchestra  and  an  Endeavor  society,  each 
numbering  seventy-five  members. 

Tacoma 

Sumner  church  has  been  completed.  The 
auditorium  seats  250  and  the  Sunday  school 
rooms  150.  The  church  is  well  equipped  with 
kitchen,  gymnasium,  etc.  Rev.  S.  Alexander 
George,  the  pastor,  was  assisted  in  the  dedica- 
tion by  Rev.  A.  H.  Chittenden,  moderator  of 
synod,  and  by  Murdock  McLeod,  D.  D.,  of 
First  church. 

William  E.  Roe,  D.  D.,  of  Whitworth  Col- 
lege is  supplying  the  church  at  DuPont. 

Puyallup  First  church  has  called  Rev.  T. 
Davis  Acheson. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Rev.  John  Rayen  Welch  removes  to  Hemet, 
Cal.,  this  month  almost  entirely  on  account 
of  the  ill  health  of  his  sister  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  been  compelled  to  come  West. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays  concluded  his  pas- 
torate of  Marshall  Street  church  on  Dec.  31,  at 
which  time  twelve  members  were  added.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hays  found  this  church  dependent 
on  the  Home  Board.  They  brought  it  to  self- 
support  and  have  built  a  large  annex  for  Sun- 
day school  use.  W.  S.  Holt. 

Buffalo 

One  of  Buffalo's  historic  landmarks  and  most 
distinctive  buildings,  old  Central  church,  is 
being  torn  down.  In  its  place  a  theater  will 
be  erected.  The  edifice  now  being  destroyed 
was  erected  sixty  years  ago  by  John  H.  Sel- 
kirk, a  leading  citizen  of  the  city  in  his  day. 


News  of  the 
Churches 


Helping  Boys  Choose  Life  Work 

The  boys  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  are  to  have  the 
sympathetic  aid  of  men  in  choosing  their 
respective  vocations.  The  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Wilson,  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  informal  talks  to  the 
boys  of  high  school  age  on  the  theme  of  "Life 
Work."  under  the  auspices  of  the  junior  broth- 
erhood. Papers  will  be  read  by  boys  on  "Poli- 
tics," "The  Law,"  "The  Ministry,"  "Business," 
"Medicine,"  "Salesmanship,"  "Agriculture," 
"Journalism"  and  "Engineering."  Each  paper 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  discussion,  in 
which  a  representative  of  the  calling  under 
consideration  will  take  a  leading  part. 


Kansas  Church  Burns  Notes 

The  notes  representing  the  debts  of  Cherry- 
vale  church,  amounting  to  $i,340  without  the 
interest,  were  burned  Thanksgiving  night  at 
a  special  service  conducted  by  S.  W.  Souier. 
The  address  was  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Honsaker  of 
Fredonia,  and  a  history  of  the  church  was 
read.  The  notes  were  burned  by  representa- 
tives of  the  financial  board,  the  Sunday  school. 
Endeavor  and  ladies'  auxiliaries.  The  church 
is  now  entirely  free  from  debt.  The  lifting 
of  the  debt  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
eight  months'  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Combs, 
during  which  time  twenty-five  members  have 
been  added. 


South  Dakota 

The  churches  of  Castlewood  engaged  recently 
in  successful  union  meetings  conducted  by  Rev. 
E.  P.  Baker  of  Huron  College.  He  supplies 
the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  pres- 
ent, spending  the  Sabbaths  there. 

Whitewood  church  in  the  Black  Hills  is  pas- 
torless  since  the  death  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Ludwig 
last  October,  leaving  a  fine  property  and  people 
without  leadership.  Rev.  J.  S.  Surbeck  of 
Rapid  City  is  the  pastor-at-large. 

The  church  of  Artesian  recently  welcomed 
sixteen  new  members,  most  of  them  by  pro- 
fession, part  of  the  visible  result  of  special 
evangelistic  meetings  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Edgar  and  wife  of  Huron.  The  chairman  of 
the  home  mission  committee  of  the  presbytery, 
W.  L.  Notestein,  D.  D.,  of  Huron,  is  seeking 
a  pastor  for  this  church. 

Sturgis  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  Black 
Hills  Presbytery,  having  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  last  fall.  Recently  the  pas- 
tor-evangelist. Rev.  J.  S.  Surbeck,  spent  the 
Sabbath  with  Sturgis  church  and  there  were 
eleven  accessions,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  in  three  months. 
Under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  C.  D.  Erskine, 
the  church  has  pur- 
chased a  brick  manse, 
fitting  it  up  with  mod- 
ern improvements,  and 
built  an  addition  to  the 
church  edifice  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  During  De- 
cember this  church  par- 
ticipated in  a  church- 
going  campaign  which 
resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Mr.  Erskine 
is  in  his  sixth  year  of 
service  with  this 
church ;  self-support  is 
to  be  attained  soon. 

A  vigorous  brother- 
hood was  recently  or- 
Rev.  C.  D.  Erskine  ganized  in  the  church 
of  Huron  by  the  aid 
of  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Minneapolis.  The 
coming  of  the  pastor-elect  next  May  is  eagerly 
awaited.  H.  P.  Carson,  D.  D.,  is  stated  supply 
during  the  interim.  The  winter  term  of  the 
college  opened  with  the  largest  enrollment  in 
the  college  department  proper  in  the  school's 
history. 

Missouri 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  pastor-evangelist,  as- 
sisted by  others,  recently  concluded  special 
services  in  Gladstone,  Morgan  county.  There 
were  thirteen  additions  to  the  church. 

Maiden  church  (Southern)  is  vacant  through 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Harley,  who  has 
been  called  to  Charleston.  Maiden  has  recently 
completed  an  $8,000  modern  edifice  and  has  a 
good  manse.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  J.  Baker  or  Rev.  J.  D.  Harley, 
Maiden. 

Preceding  the  meeting  of  Carthage  Presby- 
tery in  Webb  City  First  church,  Jan.  23,  there 
will  be  an  important  conference  on  the  Mis- 
souri movement  for  benevolences,  missions  and 
self-support.  This  is  deemed  as  important  as 
any  session  of  presbytery.  The  conference 
opens  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Iowa 

Grundy  Center  is  in  the  midst  of  special 
union  meetings. 

B.  S.  S.  Ely,  D.  D.,  of  Westminster  church. 
Cedar  Rapids,  has  received  a  call  to  the  church 
at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Rev.  Guy  S.  Davis  of  Jefferson  has  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health  and  will  seek  a  more 
favorable  climate. 

All  over  the  state  saloons  are  being  closed 
as  a  result  of  the  supreme  court  decision  in 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Moon  law. 


In  some  cases  the  number  of  saloons  will  be 
reduced  half,  in  others  even  to  one-third  and 
one-fourth  the  former  number. 

At  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  Blue  Grass 
church  the  pastor  illustrated  his  addresses  with 
stereopticon  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Gospel  teams  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Lenox 
College  have  been  working  in  Delaware  county 
in  communities  where  there  are  few  churches. 
It  is  reported  that  their  work  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  taken  hold 
of  the  youth  of  Marengo.  Recently  at  an 
entertainment  held  in  the  opera  house  enough 
money  was  cleared  to  purchase  instruments 
for  the  Scout  band. 

At  the  January  communion  service  of  Marion 
church  eight  members  were  received,  four  by 
letter.  This  church  observed  the  week  of 
prayer  by  holding  cottage  prayer  meetings. 
Rev.  Charles  Franklin  Ensign  is  pastor. 

Rev.  Stanley  F.  Gutelius,  formerly  of  Corn- 
ing, has  accepted  a  call  from  the  English- 
speaking  congregation  of  Kobe,  Japan.  Mr. 
Gutelius  and  his  family  sailed  for  Japan  Dec. 
19  on  the  Siberia.  Corning  church  is  without 
a  pastor. 

The  churches  of  Birmingham  and  Cedar 
are  vacant ;  a  manse,  a  good  high  school  and 
proximity  to  Parsons  College  are  attractive 
features  of  this  field.  M.  D.  Hope  is  clerk  of 
the  session.  The  former  pastor.  Rev.  L.  V. 
Nash,  has  been  called  to  the  Middletown  church. 

All  organizations  of  Marion  church  reported 
a  surplus  in  their  treasury  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  church  treasurer  reported  a  surplus. 
In  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Charles  Ensign,  in  the  past  nine  months 
the  congregation  voted  a  substantial  increase 
in  his  salary. 

Wisconsin 

A  men's  league  of  forty  members  has  been 
organized  in  West  Salem  church.  Rev.  Samuel 
L.  McKee  pastor. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Orton,  pastor  of  Bethel  church, 
Ashland,  is  holding  regular  teachers'  meet- 
ings at  the  homes  of  the  different  teachers, 
where  fellowship  and  study  of  the  Bible  are 
helpful  aids  in  Sunday  school  work. 

Alpha  Society,  a  young  ladies'  organization 
in  North  church,  LaCrosse,  has  presented  the 
church  with  a  communion  table  and  set  of 
individual  communion  cups.  A  new  heating 
plant  has  been  installed  in  the  building. 

The  session  of  Rice  Lake  is  preparing  for  a 
church-going  campaign.  The  men's  club  will 
put  on  a  course  of  lectures.  The  choir  has 
bought  a  new  organ  and  presented  the  church 
with  fifty  new  hymnals.  The  ladies'  aid  have 
renovated  the  manse. 

The  church  in  Crandon  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  by  a  rally  and  the  installa- 
tion of  Rev.  George  'V.  R.  Shepard.  The  prin- 
cipal address  was  made  by  Rev.  James  S.  Wil- 
son of  Merrill,  who,  with  the  late  Rev.  D.  S. 
Banks,  organized  the  church  in  1886. 

The  social  and  Sunday  school  rooms  of  First 
church,  LaCrosse,  have  undergone  extensive 
repairs.  Kitchen,  dining  and  reception  rooms 
and  the  pastor's  study  are  now  heated  by  the 
city's  heating  plant.  The  primary  room  and 
five  other  class  rooms  have  been  improved. 
Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  is  pastor. 

Stanley  church  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Amy.  With  a  mem- 
bership of  125  the  church  supports  a  Syrian 
teacher  and  gives  liberally  to  home  missions. 
The  pastor  conducts  a  service  every  Sabbath 
afternoon  at  Eidsvold,  four  miles  east  of  Stan- 
ley, and  looks  after  other  destitute  regions. 

The  Sabbath  school  and  congregation  at  Anah 
are  worshiping  in  a  substantial  church  in  a 
prosperous  community  eight  miles  east  of 
Spooner.  A  Bible  class  of  twelve  young  men 
recently  completed  a  year's  course  in  study 
of  the  Bible  and  doctrines  of  the  church.  Dur- 
ing the  year  all  have  accepted  Christ,  and  at  a 
special  service  were  received  into  the  church. 
Rev.  E.  Iverson  leads  the  class  and  is  pastor. 

Kansas 

Sylvan  Grove  church  is  prospering  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  L.  Keeler.  A  new  manse,  cost- 
ting  $2,300,  has  been  paid  for  without  the  aid 
of  the  board.    Two  guild  classes  for  study  of 
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missions  have  been  organized ;  also  two  ad- 
ditional Sunday  school  classes. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Brodie  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  the  pastor  of  the  new  $150,000  First  church 
in  Wichita,  according  to  present  plans. 

Minneapolis  church  at  a  recent  special  com- 
munion added  thirty-seven  members  to  its 
roll  and  at  the  quarterly  communion  fifteen 
more  were  added.  Of  the  fifty-two,  forty 
were  received  on  confession.  Last  spring  the 
ladies'  social  union  traded  the  old  manse  toward 
a  new  one  worth  $4,000.  At  the  annual  fair 
$200  was  cleared.  A  junior  church  has  been 
successfully  maintained  at  the  morning  hour 
of  worship  in  charge  of  the  pastor's  wife.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  forty-two.  Rev. 
G.  T.  Arnold  is  pastor. 

The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Harper  held  union  evangelistic  meetings  for 
three  weeks  commencing  Nov.  28,  led  by  Rev. 
E.  O.  Whitwell  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Erwin.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  large  new  Metho- 
dist church  and  there  was  a  pleasant  spirit  of 
cooperation  manifested.  The  attendance  from 
the  first  crowded  the  church.  Fifty-three  united 
with  the  Methodist  church  and  eighteen  with 
the  Presbyterian  church ;  more  are  still  to  unite 
with  each  church.  Other  churches  in  the  town 
also  received  members.  Rev.  A.  G.  Alexander 
is  pastor  of  Harper  church. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  country  church  in  Dick- 
inson county,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  com- 
munities in  the  state,  lost  its  building  by 
lightning  last  August.  Despite  intensely  cold 
weather,  Dec.  31  a  large  audience  witnessed 
the  dedication  of  the  new  edifice.  Pastor-Evan- 
gelist D.  C.  Smith  preached  and  conducted  the 
dedicatory  service ;  J.  C.  Wingerd,  D.  D.,  of- 
fered the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  treasurer 
reported  the  cost,  nearly  $3,000,  all  provided 
for  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  No 
collection  was  taken.  Dr.  Wingerd  preached 
in  the  evening  and  a  watch  meeting  brought 
the  services  to  a  close.  The  building  will  seat 
about  200  on  the  main  floor  of  the  auditorium 
and  fifty  in  the  gallery.  It  is  heated  by  a  floor 
furnace  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a 
small  rest  room  for  mothers  and  their  little 
children.  The  new  edifice  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  rural 
church.  Much  credit  is  due  not  only  to  the 
church  officers  but  also  to  Dr.  Wingerd  of  Solo- 
mon, who  is  temporarily  in  charge. 

OregoQ 

Rev.  G.  W.  Arms,  Jr.,  recently  held  a  success- 
ful evangelistic  mission  in  Lostine,  where  the 
church  is  successfully  serving  the  whole  com- 
munity under  Rev.  I.  B.  Self.  There  are  fifty- 
two  members. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Rev.  J.  M.  McComb  has 
given  up  work  in  Ironside,  Malheur  county. 
The  region  sorely  needs  a  pastor,  and  those 
interested  should  correspond  with  Dr.  S.  W. 
Seeman,  La  Grange. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle  of  Portland  is  supplying 
the  church  at  Bay  City  fortnightly,  making  the 
trip  over  the  newly  completed  railroad.  In 
this  town  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  hold 
services  alternate  Sabbaths,  both  bodies  uniting 
in  the  meetings. 

In  the  town  of  Walterville,  in  which  a  church 
of  fifty  members  was  organized  last  July,  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  starting  a  rival  church. 
This  has  ceased,  however,  since  a  revival,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  home  missionary,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Taylor.  Thirty-seven  have  united  with  the 
church.  Mr.  Taylor  has  organized  Sunday 
schools  at  three  outstations. 

Minnesota 

The  pastor-at-large  of  Red  River  Presbytery 
held  evangelistic  meetings  recently  at  Ashby, 
where  two  were  received  on  profession.  Rev. 
John  H.  Mark  is  supplying  this  church.  At 
Carlos    also    services    were    held.     Six  were 


added  to  the  church  on  confession.  Because 
of  the  severe  cold,  meetings  at  Dilworth  were 
discontinued. 

Western,  Lawrence  and  Wendell  churches  are 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Oscar  Bostrom.  The 
pastor-at-large,  Dr.  S.  F.  Sharpless,  recently 
assisted  in  evangelistic  services ;  seven  mem- 
bers were  received  at  Western. 

Nebraska 

Loup  City  church  recently  installed  its  third 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  Tourtellot.  Mr.  Tourtellot 
also  preaches  every  two  weeks  at  Austin,  a 
church  organized  by  a  Sunday  school  worker. 
Rev.  N.  C.  Johnson,  some  years  ago. 

The  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Gilead  in 
Thayer  county  constitute  an  inviting  field  of 
labor  for  a  pastor.  A  competent  support  is 
offered,  in  addition  to  a  comfortable  manse. 
The  climate  cannot  be  surpassed  on  this  side 
of  California. 

At  Plattsmouth  the  German  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  disbanded  and  letters  have  been 
granted  to  the  members  to  unite  with  other 
churches,  chiefly  with  First  and  St.  Paul's 
German  Evangelical  church  of  Plattsmouth, 
thus  imparting  additional  strength  to  both  or- 
ganizations. 

Oklahoma 

Second  church,  Oklahoma  City,  dedicated  a 
beautiful  $20,000  edifice  Dec.  17.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schaible  of  Burlingame,  Kan.,  preached  the 
sermon  and  raised  $2,000  on  the  indebtedness. 
Rev.  M.  F.  Cowden,  the  pastor,  and  the  mem- 
bership have  achieved  a  remarkable  victory 
over  apparent  impossibilities.  This  church  has 
a  large  field.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  union  of 
the  same  size  can  boast  of  expending  $700,- 
000  in  four  years  for  new  buildings,  a  half 
dozen  of  them  each  costing  $100,000  and  over. 

Michigan 

Pontiac  church  has  renewed  its  call  to  J.  R.  J. 
Milligan,  D.  D.,  pastor  First  U.  P.  church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  assurance  of  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Much  needed  improvements  on  the  church 
and  manse  at  Benton  Harbor  have  been  made 
at  an  expense  of  $1,000.  The  salary  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  C,  F.  Bronson,  has  been  increased 
$200. 

Washington 

As  a  result  of  persistent  work  of  Rev.  Her- 
bert A.  French  ten  were  received  into  Cle- 
Elum  church  Dec.  24.  Others  are  expected  to 
join  soon. 

After  six  special  meetings  at  Quilcene,  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  N.  Quist,  there 
were  thirty-eight  accessions.  The  new  manse 
was  dedicated  Thanksgiving  night. 

Idaho 

In  the  interest  of  interdenominational  comity 
the  church  of  Letha  was  disbanded  by  Boise 
Presbytery  and  that  field  left  entirely  to  the 
Baptists. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Clemens,  stated  supply  of  Frank- 
lin church,  recently  held  a  two  weeks'  series 
of  meetings,  at  the  close  of  which  he  received 
six  members  by  profession  and  two  by  letter. 

Colorado 

The  church  at  Berthoud  has  been  vacant 
since  September  and  is  seeking  a  pastor.  This 
is  a  good  field  in  the  best  irrigated  section  of 
Colorado. 

California 

Gridley  church.  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams  pastor, 
received  sixteen  members  Jan.  7,  six  by  letter. 
The  activities  of  the  church  are  being  reor- 
ganized and  the  Endeavor  society  is  given  special 
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Most  true  conservationists  will  agree  with 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  those  loud  talkers  who  spend  their 
energies  in  discussing  the  wickedness  of  waste 
without  at  the  same  time  being  willing  to 
assist  in  any  practicable  plan  to  stop  the  evils 
they  so  greatly  deplore.  A  great  need  is  to  see 
that  we  make  the  best  use  of  natural  resources 
in  our  own  back  yards.  How  about  making 
"two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before"?  Why  isn't  that  just  as  important  as 
keeping  the  coal  or  saving  the  streams  or  doing 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  we 
individually  can  only  talk  about  ?  Our  truest 
ccnservationists  are  those  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers who  catch  the  sunshine  and  husband  the 
rain  and  strive  intelligently  to  keep  pace  in 
production  with  the  increase  of  the  nonagri- 
cultural  population. 

The  very  greatest  product  of  land  is  derived 
from  "intensive  gardening."  Through  gen- 
erations of  intelligent  selection  and  breeding 
thoroughbred  seeds  have  been  developed  whose 
yield  far  surpasses  in  quality  and  quantity  that 
of  the  ordinary  strains.  You  can  be  a  true 
conservationist  if  you  have  a  successful  garden. 
Be  sure,  however,  to  start  right  by  planting 
thoroughbred  seeds.  These  can  be  bought  of 
seedsmen  having  sufficient  capital  and  experi- 
ence to  know  what  they  are  about  and  a 
reputation  to  maintain. 
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prominence.  Because  of  the  fine  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  region  the  community  is 
growing  rapidly.  Dr.  Williams  was  installed 
in  December. 

Illinois 

Mattoon  Marshall  Avenue,  a  mission,  has  no 
pastor.  Evangelistic  meetings  are  being  held 
there  and  will  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Craighead,  who  is  directing  the 
canvass  for  an  endowment  fund  in  behalf  of 
Union  Academy  at  Anna,  is  to  supply  the 
church  at  Carbondale  for  the  next  few  months. 

Mattoon  First  church,  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Smith 
pastor,  has  been  receiving  many  additions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Over  100  new  members  have 
been  received  during  the  present  pastorate, 
now  nearing  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Broadway  church,  Mattoon,  Rev.  A.  H.  Kelso 
pastor,  has  received  nearly  100  new  members 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  pastorate 
about  two  and  one  half  years  ago.  In  the 
membership  the  men  and  boys  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

Evangelist  Rev.  E.  E.  Hendrick  closed  a  two 
weeks'  meeting  at  Greenview  that  resulted  in 
seventeen  professions  and  fourteen  additions 
to  the  church.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  a  strong 
organization.  A  new  pipe  organ  will  be  in- 
stalled shortly. 

Arcadia  Avenue  church,  Peoria,  Rev.  James 
Benson  pastor,  has  just  completed  a  successful 
financial  campaign.  All  funds  for  both  local 
expenses  and  benevolences  are  pledged  for  the 
ensuing  year  under  a  single  comprehensive 
budget,  pledges  to  be  paid  weekly.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  church  has  been  supporting  its 
own  missionary,  Fred  H.  Hope,  head  of  the 
industrial  work  in  the  West  African  mission. 

New  York 

West  church,  Binghamton,  will  soon  make  a 
reduction  of  $1,000  on  its  building  debt.  Among 
the  sums  raised  for  this  purpose  and  recently 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  was  $5,  all 
in  pennies,  the  gift  of  the  junior  Endeavor 
society. 

First  church,  Binghamton,  Rev.  J.  J.  Law- 
rence pastor,  is  holding  a  series  of  popular 
meetings  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  minister 
is  trying  hard  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  masses 
who  do  not  attend  church  services.  At  Christ- 
mas time  the  Sunday  school  gave  $100  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  and  nearly  as  much  more  in 
other  gifts. 

The  Men  and  Religion  committee  of  Owego 
is  laying  special  stress  during  this  month  on 
evangelism.  The  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches  united  in  the  week  of  prayer 
services.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Rev. 
Lawrence  R.  Howard  pastor,  a  men's  Bible 
class  has  been  organized  with  over  thirty  mem- 
bers and  a  women's  class  with  almost  as  large 
membership.  The  men's  class  has  adopted 
strong  resolutions  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  without  amendment.  One 
of  the  results  of  a  strong  missionary  campaign 
was  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  commit- 
tee in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  James  A.  Little,  oldest  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  the  Lehigh  valley  in  point  of 
service,  has  entered  upon  his  forty-fourth  year 
as  pastor  of  Hokendauqua  church. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  nine  years'  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Robert  B.  Beattie  over  Franklin 
church,  Erie  Presbytery  passed  resolutions  of 
regard  for  Mr.  Beattie  and  expressed  its  re- 
gret at  his  departure. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Ferguson  succeeds  to  the 
chairmanship  of  Carlisle  Presbytery's  committee 
on  home  mission  and  vacant  churches,  which 
the  late  Dr.  George  S.  Chambers  so  effectively 
filled  for  many  years. 

At  the  annual  "college  service"  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  Howard  Stiles  in  Altoona  Second  church 
Dec.  31,  fourteen  colleges  and  universities  were 
represented.  West  Point  and  Annapolis  being 
among  the  number.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  students  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  the  auditorium  was  decorated  with  college 
pennants  and  emblems. 

The  minister  of  First  church  at  Williams- 
port,  Rev.  William  Charles  Hogg,  on  the 
seventh    anniversary    of    his    pastorate  an- 


nounced that  he  had  secured  pledges  to  cover 
the  debt  on  the  church  and  chapel,  amount- 
ing to  over  $10,000.  Over  $35,000  has  been 
spent  in  improving  the  church  property.  A 
dining  room  in  the  basement  of  the  chapel 
will  seat  about  600  people.  All  the  adult 
classes  in  the  Sunday  school  have  their  own 
rooms;  The  young  men's  club  has  140  mem- 
bers. The  church  will  celebrate  its  eightieth 
anniversary  in  the  spring. 

Massachusetts 

Rev.  Mr.  McQueen  of  Nova  Scotia  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Union  Square  church  in  Somer- 
ville. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Young  has  been  pastor  of  Rox- 
bury  church  for  one  year.  The  work  for  boys 
and  men  is  especially  encouraging. 

Rev.  A.  M.  McLeod  from  Cape  Breton,  N.  S., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Hyde  Park  church  and 
will  be  installed  in  January.  Hyde  Park  has 
just  been  incorporated  with  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Boston  at  its 
meeting  of  Jan.  8  passed  resolutions  opposing 
the  plan  to  have  the  Ninth  Regiment  serve 
as  escort  guard  to  Cardinal  O'Connell  on  his  re- 
turn to  Boston. 

Rev.  Fred  Paton,  son  of  the  famous  mis- 
sionary hero,  is  speaking  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
On  Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  Boston  gave  him  a  luncheon  in  the 
Commonwealth  hotel. 

The  church  in  Brookline,  Rev.  W.  W.  Iliffe 
pastor,  received  twenty-four  new  members  at 
the  communion  of  Jan.  7.  This  church  led  the 
presbytery  last  year  in  number  of  members  re- 
ceived and  already  is  well  ahead  of  its  old 
mark  of  seventy-two. 

Rev.  J.  Van  Neice  Bandy  of  the  Universalist 
church  in  Brookline  has  withdrawn  from  that 
denomination  and  at  the  December  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  unanimously  welcomed  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Bandy  is  a  brother 
of  Rev.  James  Bandy,  who  represents  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  India. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  P.  T.  Pockman,  who  recently  resigned 
the  First  Reformed  church.  New  Brunswick, 
after  a  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years,  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Alden, 
N.  Y.,  began  work  in  his  new  charge  Jan.  i. 
He  was  given  a  farewell  dinner  just  before 
he  left,  at  which  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  was 
one  of  the  speakers. 

First,  West  Side  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  of  Englewood  held  three  union 
services  during  the  week  of  prayer.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Rev.  James  G.  Bailey  of  West  Side 
church  and  Rev.  M.  Wayne  Womer  of  the 
M.  E.  church  were  the  speakers.  West  Side 
church  has  organized  a  junior  congregation 
of  seventy  members,  which  meets  in  connection 
with  the  morning  service.  A  sermon  record 
book  is  given  to  the  members  in  which  to  record 
the  children's  texts  and  impressions. 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  A.  Paull,  pastor  of 
the  Upper  Montclair  church,  is  a  painful  shock 
not  only  to  his  parishioners  but  to  all  of 
Newark  Presbytery,  in  which  a  long  ministry 
had  made  him  much  beloved.  Dr.  Paull  had 
for  more  than  a  year  been  suffering  severe 
nervous  prostration,  but  had  until  recently  ap- 
peared to  be  improving.  On  Jan.  7  he  was, 
however,  able  to  preach  only  one  of  two  an- 
nounced sermons,  and  on  Wednesday  evening 
his  physician  forbade  him  to  attend  prayer 
meeting  and  ordered  him  to  bed.  That  night  he 
suddenly  expired.  Interment  was  at  Bloomfield, 
where  Dr.  Paull  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
church  before  going  to  Montclair.  The 
decedent  was  55  years  of  age,  and  had  but 
recently  laid  the  corner  stone  for  a  new  church 
building. 

Ohio 

At  the  January  communion  seven  were  re- 
ceived into  First  church  of  Athens.  The  week 
of  prayer  was  observed  with  well  attended  serv- 
ices. The  pastor,  Dr.  H.  Marshall  Thurlow,  is 
beginning  his  fifth  year. 

Evangelist  D.  M.  Conn  conducted  a  series  of 
special  meetings  in  Salineville  which  resulted 
in  many  accessions.  During  the  year  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  W.  K.  Weaver,  has  received  fifty  into 
the  church,  the  result  of  personal  work. 
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Financial  Situation 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  predict  the  fate 
of  the  national  monetary  commission's  bill  now 
before  Congress.  Nearly  everyone  is  agreed 
that  some  improvement  must  be  made  in  our 
monetary  system.  As  already  pointed  out  in 
this  column,  there  are  many  features  in  the 
Aldrich  plan,  as  it  is  called,  that  are  decidedly 
better  than  what  we  have  today.  Political  mo- 
tives, both  well  intentioned  and  selfish  in 
character,  will  be  factors  determining  the  fate 
of  the  bill.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  come  out  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  measure  and  asserts 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  scheme  of  the  moneyed 
interests  to  gain  further  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  nation.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bryan's 
assertions  are  correct,  they  will  have  a  wide 
effect  on  public  opinion.  The  bill  has  been 
altered  so  that  it  is  not  exactly  like  the  plan 
originally  proposed.  Special  safeguards  against 
centralized  control  of  the  National  Reserve  As- 
sociation are  now  claimed  for  the  bill.  Half  of 
the  directors  of  this  association  are  to  represent 
the  banks,  and  half  the  general  business  in- 
terests. But  of  this  latter  group  none  shall  be 
officers  or  directors  of  banks,  trust  companies, 
insurance  companies  or  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

In  what  are  called  the  local  associations  the 
presidents,  vice-presidents  or  cashiers  are  made 
the  voting  representatives.  The  original  plan 
stipulated  that  the  national  association  should 
determine  the  location  of  the  branches.  In 
the  bill,  however,  this  is  specifically  provided  for, 
leaving  the  cities  in  which  the  branches  shall 
be  located  to  be  determined  by  the  secretaries 
of  agriculture,  treasury,  commerce  and  labor, 
and  the  controller  of  the  currency. 

The  branches  are  as  follows :  New  England, 
one ;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  two ;  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  District 
of  Columbia,  four;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  four;  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  four. 

Assuming  that  subtreasury  cities  naturally 
would  be  selected  as  branch  headquarters,  Bos- 
ton would  represent  New  England,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  Eastern  states,  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans  the  Southern  states,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  Middle  West, 
and  San  Francisco  the  Far  West.  Thus  the 
South  would  require  one  more  city,  undoubtedly 
in  Texas,  and  one  in  Georgia  or  South  Caro- 
lina to  fill  its  quota,  while  the  Far  West 
would  be  able  to  maintain  branch  headquarters 
in  three  other  cities  besides  San  Francisco. 

The  bill  cuts  the  capital  of  the  association 
to  $200,000,000  instead  of  $300,000,000  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Aldrich  plan.  Congress  reserves 
the  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  act  creating 
the  National  Reserve  Association  every  ten 
years  after  organization. 

Report  of  the  Xational  Banks 

The  national  banks  of  the  United  States 
lost  $4,300,000  in  loans  between  Sept.  i  and 
Dec.  5,  1911,  according  to  a  report  made 
public  in  Washington  by  Controller  of  the 
Currency  Murray.  There  was  a  loss  in  cash 
of  $32,600,000,  but  a  gain  in  deposits  of  $46,- 
000,000.  There  were  losses  in  both  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  in  loans,  cash  and  deposits.  The 
country  banks  of  the  Middle  West  show  gains 
in  loans  and  cash,  but  a  loss  in  deposits.  The 
banks  in  the  New  England,  Southern,  Western 
and  Pacific  states  showed  gains  in  loan,  cash 
and  deposits,  while  those  in  the  Eastern,  as 
well  as  Middle  Western  states,  disclosed  losses. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  Nov.  10,  19 10, 
all  the  banks  of  the  country  gained  $208,400,- 
000  in  loans,  $46,700,000  in  cash  and  $501,200,- 
000  in  deposits. 


Dr.  Dodds's  Work 

Professor  Samuel  Dodds,  D.  D.,  long  with 
Grove  City  College,  Pa.,  is  now  devoting  him- 
self to  Bible  study  institutes  and  religious  edu- 
cation conferences  intended  to  increase  the 
knowledga,  efficiency  and  spirituality  of  church 
members.  His  qualifications  are  highly  attested. 
Correspondence  may  be  directed  to  Dr.  L.  D. 
Shafer,   Grove   City,  Pa. 


DlinoisTrust&SaTinigsBaiili 


Capital,  Surplus 

and 

Undivided  Profits 

$14,300,000 


La  Salle  Street  and 
Jackson  Boulevard, 

CHICAGO 


Loans  Made  Only  on  Approved  Collateral 
Bond,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trust  Depts. 


INTEREST — Allowed  on  Savings  Deposits,  Current  Accounts,  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Illinois  Trust  Safety  Deposit  Company,  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 


The  American  Invsstment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company ,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  hack  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References;  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WAliXKR  B.  PASCHJL1.1..,  Preiildent. 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

III  We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  of  $1.00  or  more 
I  I  We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
III  We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 


•WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS- 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


High  Grade  Farm  Mortgages 

Carefully  selected  First  Morteajca  on  improved  farms  are  attractive 
«ecuriiiea  for  investment— every  year  ttie  security  offered  erows  more 
valuable  and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes,  economic 
chanees  or  settlement  of  estates— a  condition  not  applicable  to  any 
other  class  of  inves(ment  Our  40  years  experience,  in  seleainj 
hish  grade  securities  .and  sellinc  them  to  satisfy  customers,  stands 
behind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  you. 
The  service  we  render  the  investor  is  that  of  maklnc  all  colleaioni 
of  principal  and  interest  and  remittinj  it.  without  charje.  seeinethat 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keepine  the  insurance  in  force,  when  insur- 
ance is  assirned  as  additional  security.  In  case  of  litieation  we  take 
full  charte  of  it  and  pay  all  costs.  If  you  seek  safe.  sure,  conserva- 
tive investments  yieldine  cood  returns,  send  for  descriptive  list  o( 
securities  and  booklet.  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kama*  City,  Mi*sour> 


Even  a  small  pension  ^^^^l 

living  and  prove  a  blessing  always.  A  7 
per  cent  mortage  will  yield  an  annuity  of 
1700  a  year  on  a  110,000  investment— nearly 
160  a  month.  The  admirable  system  under 
which  we  do  business  enables  us  to  Invest 
and  reinvest  a  definite  sum  year  after  year. 
This  corporation  will  guarantee  to  place 
the  funds  of  customers  out  at  Interest  for 
periods  of  five  to  ten  years,  the  principal 
being  secured  by  choice  residence  prop- 
erty In  the  city  of  Tacoma.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  providing  Investment  for  an- 
nuitants, and  collect  and  remit  Interest 
semi-annually  free  of  charge  to  Investors. 

Warren  Brown 

President  Lennox  Trust  Company 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

FOR  THE 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 

carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  Improved  DU- 
LUTH  real  estate  meet  all  requirements.  Ample 
security  for  principal ;  Interest  return ;  collections, 
remittances,  payments  of  taxes.  Insurance  premiums- 
all  details  handled  promptly  by  this  company.  Long 
experience  In  this  field  makes  our  service  Invaluable  to 
Investors.  Highest  references  on  application.  Address 

Chas.  P.  Craig  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Com  Belt  of  Bastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000-  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  l>e  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par 
tlculars  and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


DO  YOU  WANT 
MORE  MONEY? 

Your  savings  should  be  made  to  bring  In  the 
lareest  possible  returns  consistent  with 
safety.  Our  First  Mortgage  Securities  are 
safe,  sound  Investments,  and  will  bring  you 
better  results.  This  Is  the  land  of  "Grbatbk 
Opportunity,"  backed  up  by  Uncle  Sam. 

ASK  us  ABOUT  IT 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


SAFETY  AND  PROFIT 

The  president  of  one  of  the  conservative  and  pros- 
perous Life  Insurance  Companies  says ; 

"That  during  the  panic  latter  part  of  1907,  the  only 
elastic  or  vital  form  of  asset  was  the  Farm 
Mortgage."  Band  McNally's  Bankers  Monthly. 

TEXAS  FARM  MORTGAGES  are  excelled 
by  none  for  adequate  safety  and  security  with 
substantial  dividend  yield.  Write  for  our  booklet 
showing  the  REASON  our  Farm  Mortgages  are 
safer  than  bonds,  as  well  as  yield  larger  dividends 

Sharman.      A.  Y.  CREACER  CO.  Taxa* 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


All  Maine  Moved  by  Portland  Meeting 

The  members  of  the  teams  visiting  Portland, 
Me.,  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  reception 
given  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  A  can- 
vass of  the  two  days'  convention  revealed  the 
fact  that  every  county  in  the  state  was  rep- 
resented among  the  delegates.  There  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm  manifest  and 
plans  are  already  being  perfected  for  carrying 
the  campaign  into  every  city  of  the  state  and 
many  of  the  smaller  communities. 

An  open  conference  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing "points  of  weakness": 

Depending  too  much  upon  the  women  for 
aggressive  work ;  failure  to  present  the  gospel 
according  to  the  needs  of  young  men  and  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  for  young  men ;  lack 
of  personal  evangelism ;  too  many  men  consider 
church  audience  room  a  place  where  men  may 
listen  to  entertaining  addresses ;  failure  to  out- 
line program  of  action  for  men.  One  speaker 
said  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  out- 
lining work  as  that  church  life  should  be  attuned 
to  service. 

"Points  of  strength"  were  then  asked  for. 
One  opinion  was  that  the  church  now  secures  a 
greater  response  than  any  other  activity.  One 
man  pointed  out  that  the  church  is  sympathetic, 
another  that  90  per  cent  of  the  response  for 
charity  is  given  by  church  members. 

John  Mitchell  in  Springfield  Meeting 

The  social  service  phase  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  campaign  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
given  special  emphasis  by  an  address  by  John 
Mitchell,  who  characterized  the  ministers  as 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  any  community  but 
urged  upon  them  a  broader  appreciation  of  the 
viewpoint  and  conditions  of  the  workingmen. 
He  urged  the  ministers'  association  to  send 
a  delegate  to  the  legislature  to  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  American  workingman 
must  either  join  the  cause  of  organized  labor 
or  else  he  must  join  something  more  radical. 
He  said  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  clergymen  especially  was  the  fact  that 
a  high-grade  Christianity  was  anything  but  con- 
sistent with  a  low  scale  of  wages  and  a  low 
standard  of  living.  A  question  was  put  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  violence  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  labor  unions.  The  speaker  said  that 
some  of  the  worst  strikes  on  record  were  started 
by  nonunion  men,  and  that  the  labor  union  was 
really  a  protection  not  only  for  the  working- 
man  but  for  society  as  well. 

Worcester  Men  Helped  by  Japanese 

Despite  zero  weather  200  men  and  boys  gath- 
ered at  the  prayer  meeting  held  at  the  opening 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  larger  meetings  addressed  by  Raymond 
Robins  and  Yutaka  Minakuchi,  a  converted 
Japanese  who  is  traveling  with  one  of  the 
teams.  Mr.  Minakuchi's  dramatically  declared 
allegiance  to  Christ  deeply  stirred  his  audiences 
and  gave  to  Christian  workers,  as  well  as  those 
outside  the  church,  a  new  realization  of  the 
universality  of  Christ's  appeal  and  power.  A 
pleasing  incident  of  the  campaign  was  the  meet- 
ing between  Mr.  Minakuchi  and  Dr.  John  C. 
Berry,  who  had  cared  for  the  Japanese  in  his 
native  land  when  he  was  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  Dr.  Berry  was  at  that  time  directing 
Congregational  medical  missions  in  the  Sunrise 
kingdom.  The  Swedish  churches  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Worcester  campaign. 

How  Ashland,  Ohio,  Took  Hold 

Before  the  Columbus  convention  a  commit- 
tee of  one  hundred  men  from  the  churches  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  was  organized 
to  cooperate  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment. Evangelistic  meetings  for  the  men  and 
boys  of  Ashland  were  determined  upon.  Seven 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  Columbus  re- 
turned filled  with  enthusiasm.  They  engaged 
Evangelist  W.  R.  Lane  of  London,  who  held 
special  services  for  one  week.  The  local  pas- 
tors preached  for  one  week  before  Mr.  Lane 
came.  He  is  one  of  the  two  Free  Church 
Council  evangelists,  the  other  being  Gipsy 
Smith.  He  won  the  Ashland  men  from  the 
very  start.    Meetings  for  men  were  held  every 


night  and  meetings  for  both  men  and  women 
every  afternoon,  the  latter  being  largely  given 
to  expositions  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  Mr. 
Lane  excelled. 

When  the  week  for  which  Mr.  Lane  had  been 
engaged  had  expired,  the  men  were  not  willing 
to  let  him  go  and  persuaded  him  to  stay  nearly 
a  week  longer.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  learn- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  vacation  during 
the  holidays  before  going  to  his  appointments  in 
the  West,  the  Ashland  men  prevailed  upon  him 
and  his  wife  to  remain  longer.  Mr.  Lane's 
work  in  Ashland  was  of  a  character  to  widen 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith.   

Experts  Resume  Work  After  Recess 

The  holiday  recess  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign  proved  a  busy  time  for  the  teams  of 
experts  who  gathered  for  conference  in  Park 
Avenue  hotel,  New  York  City,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Thirty  men  were 
present.  On  Jan.  3  and  4  several  experts  aided 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  brief 
campaigns.  The  entire  force  was  called  into 
action  the  week  of  Jan.  7-14,  engaging  in  some 
of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the  winter, 
namely,  at  Portland,  Me. ;  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
campaign  in  Philadelphia  begins  Jan.  21.  The 
work  will  continue  unabated  from  now  until 
April  I,  when  Holy  Week  will  be  observed  as 
a  recess.   

Preparatory  Meetings  in  Philadelphia 

Two  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  the  eight 
days'  campaign  of  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  in  Philadelphia  were  held  last 
week.  One,  at  which  about  300  ministers  were 
present,  was  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where 
a  luncheon  was  given.  Edward  H.  Bonsall 
urged  upon  the  ministers  their  cooperation. 
Walter  Getty  told  of  the  success  of  similar 
campaigns  in  the  West  and  Charles  E.  Bensy 
outlined  the  procedure.  The  second  meeting 
was  held  in  Chambers- Wylie  church  and  was 
addressed  by  Walter  Getty,  William  T.  Ellis  and 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan.   

Week  of  Prayer  in  Indianapolis 

Several  Indianapolis  churches  which  do  not 
usually  observe  the  week  of  prayer  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  local  committee  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement.  In  Irvington,  a 
suburb,  there  were  union  meetings.  At  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  church  the  meetings  are  to 
be  led  by  different  officers  of  the  church,  in- 
stead of  the  pastor.  C.  R.  S. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

Clinton,  Iowa,  is  well  organized  for  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement.  The  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  Rev.  F.  H.  Burrell, 
Ph.  D.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  for  Bible 
study  and  is  earnestly  cooperating  in  the  move- 
ment.   

Hon.  Henry  Wallace  has  announced  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  chairmanship  of  the  national 
committee  on  rural  churches  in  connection  with 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
was  not  unappreciated  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Things  were  accomplished  entirely  worth  while  ; 
machinery  was  set  in  motion  which  will  result 
in  permanent  good.  While  the  eight  day  cam- 
paign was  not  all  the  local  committee  hoped 
for,  nor  have  the  plans  of  the  experts  been  as 
quickly  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the 
churches  as  might  be  desired,  the  prospect 
for  effective  church  work  was  decidedly  bright- 
ened by  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  workers. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  Mat- 
toon,  111.,  will  hold  its  campaign  in  February. 
The  movement  has  been  holding  Sunday  after- 
noon meetings  for  some  time,  with  good  re- 
sults as  far  as  attendance  and  interest  are  con- 
cerned.   

As  supplementary  to  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  in  Detroit  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried to  adjacent  towns.  Rev.  William  Davies, 
who  led  a  similar  movement  in  Wales,  was 
sent  here  by  the  national  committee  with  warm 
personal    commendation    from    Doctors  John 


Henry  Jowett,  F.  B.  Meyer  and  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man. He  is  making  his  home  in  Detroit ;  and 
incidentally  acceptably  filling  some  pulpits. 

Pittsburg  is  planning  to  set  a  lively  pace  in 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 
Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  who  is  acting  as  a  kind  of 
advance  agent  to  the  teams  of  experts,  arrived 
Saturday,  Jan.  14,  and  was  greeted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  at  noon  at  the  Fort 
Pitt,  and  in  the  evening  he  addressed  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  the  different  districts.  Sun- 
day afternoon  he  addressed  the  Bible  study 
chairmen  of  the  different  districts  and  after- 
wards spoke  to  a  mass  meeting  of  men  in 
Second  church.  The  team  of  experts  will  be  on 
the  field  by  Jan.  29. 


An  Offer  and  a  Challenge 

The  subscriber  published  the  following  pam- 
phlets on  tithing  at  the  prices  named: 

No.  Per  100 

1.  What  We  Owe  and  Why  We  Owe  It..  1.50 

2.  What  We  Owe  and  How  to  Pay  It.  ..  1.75 

3.  Thanksgiving  Ann    i.oo 

4.  The  Pew  to  the  Pulpit  80 

5.  The  Deacon's  Tenth  80 

6.  The  Divine  Plan  of  Church  Finance..  1.50 

7.  What  We  Owe  and  the  Results  of 

Paying  It    1.75 

8.  Tithing  Reminiscences    1.50 

9.  What  We  Owe  and  Objections  to  Pay- 

ing It  and  What  We  Owe  and  the 

Law   Back  of  It   1.50 

10.  The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew   1.50 

On  the  following  conditions  I  hereby  offer 
to  send  The  Continent  for  one  year  to  anyone 
(not  now  a  subscriber)  who  tithes  his  or  her 
income  or  who  will  agree  to  become  a  tither, 
or  to  any  family  (not  now  taking  The  Con- 
tinent) one  or  more  members  of  which  are 
tithers  or  will  sign  a  tithing  pledge :  Upon 
receipt  of  $2.50  each  for  one  or  more  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Continent  1  will  send  for  each 
subscription  100  of  any  of  the  pamphlets  named 
above  or  100  each  of  "Thanksgiving  Ann"  and 
"The  Deacon's  Tenth"  to  any  designated  ad- 
dress, postage  or  express  prepaid. 

I  further  agree  that  if  the  pamphlets  are 
circulated  in  the  church  of  which  the  sub- 
scribers are  members  as  suggested  in  the  "How 
to  Succeed"  paragraph  published  in  No.  10, 
"The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,"  I  will  refund  to 
them  or  to  their  order  all  the  money  they 
have  paid  for  the  paper  if  the  contributions 
to  church  and  missionary  support  during  the 
year  commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
circulation  of  the  pamphlets  are  not  increased 
over  the  preceding  year  to  at  least  five  times 
the  aggregate  amount  riginally  paid  by  these 
new  subscribers  to  The  Continent. 

Send  IS  cents  for  samples  of  the  entire  series 
of  ten  pamphlets  and  for  a  copy  of  The  Con- 
tinent, sent  to  any  address  named.  Read  them 
carefully,  especially  the  experience  of  churches 
that  have  tried  tithing  given  in  No.  7  ("What 
We  Owe  and  the  Results  of  Paying  It")  ;  also 
the  tabulated  results  of  tithing  in  twenty-one 
churches  given  in  No.  10  ("The  Pulpit  and  the 
Pew"),  then  make  up  your  minds,  as  a  church 
or  as  individuals,  whether  you  can  afford  to 
turn  down  an  offer  of  such  a  paper  as  The 
Continent  at  its  regular  price,  your  money  to 
be  refunded  if  contributions  for  the  Master's 
work  in  your  home  church  have  not  been 
increased  over  the  preceding  year  by  at  least 
400  per  cent.  References :  The  Continent 
or  the  First  National  bank,  Chicago.  Address 
"Layman,"  143  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

P.  S. — When  the  above  offer  is  entertained 
by  anyone,  I  suggest  that  he  or  she  try  to  in- 
duce one  or  more  other  members  of  the  church 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  pamphlets  and  specimen 
copies  of  The  Continent.  Live  people,  young 
or  old,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  will  be  the  best  helpers. 

Read  the  "  WANT''  Column  every  week 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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Another  Killer 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

him.  He  knew  that  the  frightened  creature 
was  far  away  and  securely  hidden  by  that 
time,  and  water  leaves  no  trail.  So  he  turned 
his  attention  to  other  things.  He  had  caught 
the  scent  of  field  mice,  and  with  his  keen  nose 
to  the  ground,  he  followed  their  trail  to  the 
hollow  limb.  Tan  and  Teckle,  trembling  in- 
side, heard  him  sniff  at  the  hole,  and  scratch 
a  little  at  the  limb  to  see  whether  it  were  soft 
enough  to  be  easily  torn  open.  But  the  wood 
was  quite  solid,  so  he  turned  away  and  did 
not  try  to  get  at  them.  They  caught  the 
strong  odor  of  the  mink,  which  is  a  little 
like  that  of  the  skunk  but  not  so  offensive : 
and  they  scented  his  breath,  plainly  that  of  a 
meat  eater.    Then  he  was  gone. 

The  mink  did  not  return  at  once  to  the 
water.  He  walked  stealthily  down  the  bank 
of  the  stream  to  where  it  flows  into  Nineveh, 
the  large  creek.  On  the  way  he  found  a  craw- 
fish outside  its  mud  chimney  and  ate  it.  A 
little  farther  along  he  surprised  a  young  frog 
at  his  singing,  and  caught  and  ate  him. 

When  the  mink  reached  Nineveh  creek  he 
slid  without  a  sound  or  a  ripple  into  the 
water,  and  swam  away  so  slowly  and  quietly 
that  you  would  have  thought  the  little,  round, 
black  head  a  bit  of  wood  floating  on  the 
stream.  But  when  a  bass  arose  to  the  surface 
to  catch  a  grasshopper  that  had  fallen  in,  and 
slapped  the  surface  with  his  tail  and  started 
back  to  his  deep  pool  again,  he  found  too  late 
that  it  was  no  floating  stick  that  he  had  seen. 
For  the  mink  curved  his  long  neck,  dived  with 
the  speed  and  grace  of  an  otter,  and  in  an- 
other instant  the  fish  was  in  the  grasp  of  his 
long,  keen  teeth. 

The  bass  was  large  and  strong,  but  the  mink 
had  cleverly  caught  him  just  back  of  the  head, 
so  that  his  teeth  tore  cruelly  through  the 
tender  gills,  staining  the  water  a  deeper  color 
in  the  moonlight.  The  struggle  was  quickly 
over,  and  the  mink  crouched  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  ate  a  fish  dinner. 

There  was  a  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves 
at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  a  woods  rabbit 
looked  inquiringly  over.  He  took  just  one  look, 
and  with  eyes  almost  popping  from  his  head 
with  terror,  he  went  tearing  through  the  woods 
as  if  the  red  fox  were  after  him  again.  He 
knew  the  mink.  And  he  knew  that  the  mink 
could  follow  him  into  any  hole  or  burrow 
he  might  choose,  and  drag  him  forth.  The 
only  way  he  could  escape  the  mink  was  to  run 
fast  and  far,  and  that  he  did  with  all  his 
might. 

When  he  had  eaten  the  fish,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  he  wanted,  the  mink  left  the  creek  and 
followed  a  fence  row  toward  the  farmhouse. 
Just  because  he  could,  he  caught  a  sleeping 
sparrow  in  the  grass  and  ate  him.  By  this 
time  he  had  eaten  as  much  as  he  wanted  him- 
self, but  he  would  still  kill  for  the  love  of 
killing,  and  for  the  taste  of  the  warm,  red 
blood. 

Besides,  he  had  others  to  think  of.  In  a 
little  den  under  a  shelf  of  slate  rock  on  the 
bank  of  Pleasant  Run,  far  above  where  Tan 
and  Teckle  lived,  were  his  mate  and  seven 
young.  To  be  sure,  the  young  minks  were 
by  now  almost  as  large  as  their  mother,  but 
they  still  liked  to  have  food  brought  to  them. 
And  that  is  what  the  mink  had  in  mind. 

He  easily  made  his  way  into  the  poultry 
house — this  was  by  no  means  his  first  visit, 
He  found  some  half-grown  chickens  asleep  on 
the  sloping  roost,  and  very  quietly  crept  up 
beside  them.  He  seized  one  by  the  head,  and 
with  a  single  snap  of  his  sharp  teeth  pierced 
the  poor  thing's  brains.  It  struggled  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  alarm  the  others  and  set 
them  to  flapping  and  squalling,  and  so  bring 
the  farmer  and  the  dogs.  The  mink  crouched 
on  the  ground  and  drank  the  blood,  and  then 
started  to  drag  the  fowl  to  his  den.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  but  he  did  it.  He  left  so  plain 
a  trail  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  dogs  did 
not  follow  it  up  when  morning  came,  but  for 
some  reason  they  did  not.  It  was  almost  sun- 
rise when  he  finally  reached  the  den  under 
the  shelf  of  rock,  and  while  the  seven  young 
ones  were  tearing  the  fowl  in  pieces,  the  old 
mink  crept  into  a  dark  corner  and  went  to  sleep 
for  the  day. 

But  the  muskrat — what  of  him?  When  he 
made  his  frantic  plunge  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  into  the  brook  he  made  his  way  as 
rapidly    as    he    could    a   long   distance  down 


stream,  swimming  under  water  and  coming  to 
the  surface  only  to  get  breath  and  dive  again. 
He  took  his  frantic  course  to  where  lay  a  large 
hollow  log  with  one  end  deep  under  the  water. 
Here  he  dived  and  came  up  inside  the  log, 
and  lay  there  in  the  water  with  just  the  tip 
of  his  nose  out,  waiting  until  the  mink  should 
give  up  the  hunt  for  him  and  go  away. 

When  the  muskrat  finally  did  find  courage 
to  return  home,  he  was  so  afraid  that  the 
mink  would  come  back  and  catch  him  as  he 
slept,  that  he  left  that  very  night  and  chose 
another  nest.  Away  up  Nineveh  creek,  where 
a  great  sycamore  tree  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  a  pile  of  driftwood  had  gathered.  Here 
the  muskrat  made  his  way,  and  in  the  shelter 
of  the  great  pile  of  uprooted  trees,  broken 
branches,  fence  rails,  straw  and  weeds  and 
cornstalks,  he  dug  himself  a  fresh  burrow  in 
the  bank.  It  was  not  until  another  year,  after 
the  bat  had  told  him  of  the  tragic  fate  that 
befell  the  mink  in  the  winter,  that  the  musk- 
rat  dared  move  back  to  the  old  stump  and 
live  with  Tan  and  Teckle. 

As  for  the  little  field  mice,  they  felt  that  they 
were  as  safe  there  as  they  could  hope  to  be 
anywhere.  True,  the  mink  would  eat  a  mouse 
as  readily  as  he  would  a  fish  or  a  muskrat  or 
a  chicken,  but  they  could  always  hear  him 
coming,  they  thought,  and  could  take  refuge 
in  a  hollow  root  where  he  could  not  get  at 
them.  So  they  continued  to  live  in  the  old 
stump ;  and  whether  the  mink  did  not  know 
that  they  lived  there,  or  whether  he  forgot 
about  them,  or  whether  he  found  so  much  to 
eat  elsewhere  that  he  did  not  care  to  trouble 
them,  he  never  came  to  the  old  stump  again. 
(To  be  continued) 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  John  McKnight  Brayton 

Rev.  John  McKnight  Brayton  passed  away 
Dec.  31  at  his  home  in  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Brayton  was  78  years  of  age ;  he  was  or- 
dained in  1877.  and  ever  since,  when  his  health 
would  permit,  has  been  engaged  in  his  Father's 
business.  For  nine  years  he  was  pastor  at 
Corfu,  in  Genesee  Presbytery.  Retiring  in 
disposition,  courteous  in  manner,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery, 
who  often  sought  his  advice  and  counsel.  He 
served  acceptably  as  moderator  and  as  chair- 
man of  some  of  the  more  important  committees. 

G.  WiUiam  Glboney,  D.  D. 

G.  William  Giboney,  D.  D.,  died  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  Dec.  18  at  the  age  of  53.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Hanover  College  of  Hanover,  Ind., 
and  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Dr.  Giboney  came 
to  Oregon  in  1887  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Lebanon.  From  there  he  was  called 
to  First  church  of  Oregon  City  and  then  to 
First  church  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  he 
served  for  fifteen  years.  While  there  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  his  alma 
mater.  Resigning  from  Spokane,  owing  to  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  which  finally  caused 
his  death,  he  took  temporary  charge  of  a  home 
missionary  church  in  eastern  Oregon.  Then 
he  was  elected  Sunday  school  missionary  for 
the  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon,  with  the 
hope  that  more  outdoor  life  would  be  beneficial, 
but  his  failing  strength  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire,  and  with  his  family  he  removed 
to  Portland,  where  he  passed  quietly  away.  He 
was  buried  at  Oregon  City.  W.  S.  H. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Carthage — Webb  City  First,  Jan.  23,  7:30  p.  m. 
CaUs 

Kansas— Cawker  City:  J.  W.  Cribbs,  Hubbell, 
Neb.,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Cochranton  :  J.  H.  Moore,  ac- 
cepts ;  Erie  Eastminster:  W.  S.  Douds,  ac- 
cepts ;  Pillsbury  Friendship  Avenue :  D.  S. 
Curry,  accepts. 

South  Dakota— Rapid  City:  J.  A.  Gallaher, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  accepts ;  Lemmon :  M. 
Hyink,  Inwood,  Iowa,  accepts. 

Installations 

Illinois — Woodstock:  L.  D.  Beck,  Jan.  4. 


STEREOPTICONS 

ClIRISTIAX  EJU'CATrOX 

MISSIONS  K  VAK«Kl.I!i>l 

Thf  CliriHtiiiii  Liiiilern  Sli«le  anil  l..-ttui-o 
Itureaii,  Y.  Si.  V.  A.  Ituildluu,  CliU-iiu<> 


Use  the  old  reliable 


Hale's 
Honey 


For  Coughs  and  Colds. 
Allays  irritation.  Soothes 
and  heals.  Free  from  opi- 
um or  anything  injurious, 
of  Horehound  and  Tar.  Druggists. 


Pllie'8  Toothache  Drops  Siop  the  Pain. 


ClwircK  OrgdLi\s 

BUILT  BT 

flutchings  Organ  Co.,  JfoslSft?*  S^Vs 


 Sfs  • 

^  Gkarchaa  Ctf- 


{XTq  y5  Gkarchaa 
m  m-w-JriJI  iie6uced  Vatvs- 


C  A  Cr  P  T  Y  When  your  money  Is  Invested  in 
I  I  my  6%  First  Farm  Mortgages. 
It  Is  fully  protected  by  rich  Improved  lands  and 
the  homes  of  the  owners— the  hest  possible  security. 
For  booklet  A  and  refererees,  addresss  CHAS.  B. 
COLEMAN,     548    8.  A        C  0^0 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    IVI  A\  r\  C.  O 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANEODS 

QPOKANE  CITY  LOT  150x50,  HALF  A  BLOCK  FROM 
O  car  line  and  fine  public  school.  A  substantial 
growing-  residence  district  with  neat  bungalows  nestled 
among  the  pines.  This  property  rapidly  Increasing  In 
value,  A  bargain  at  $3b0.  Small  cash  payment  will 
handle  It,  with  balance  monthly.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old 
National,  Spokane,  Wash. 


WANTED— BY  A  PASTOR  OF  A  LARGE  CHICAGO 
parish,  a  cultured  Christian  young  woman  ex- 
perienced In  stenographic  and  secretarial  work.  Must 
be  Interested  In  church  work.  Will  be  required  to  do 
church  visiting.  Give  full  particulars.  .  Address  T., 
care  of  The  Continent. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MINISTER,  HELD  GOOD  Posi- 
tions, married,  no  children,  successlul,  favorite 
with  young;  desires  work,  about  April,  In  north,  pref- 
erably Illinois,  Address  V,  care  Continent. 

WANTED— A  PRESBYTERIAN  ELDER  WANTS 
to  hire  a  Christian  lady  housekeeper  that  likes 
children.  Wages  140  per  month.  Address  Box  75,  Ru- 
ral Route  1,  Central  Point.  Ore. 

PRAYERS  AND  GIFTS  FOR  NATIVE  PREACHERS 
In  Shantung,  China.  Send  card  for  report.  Acts  16:9. 
Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Overland  Park,  Kansas. 

BELL— WANTED  FOR  HOME  MISSION  CHUBCH; 
chance  for  memorial  bell.  Rev.  Spurlock,  Patter- 
son, Cal. 

POSITION— WANTED  AS  ASSISTANT  PASTOR; 
stenographer ;  ten  years'  business  experience ;  ac- 
curate In  handling  of  funds ;  experienced  In  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
evangelistic  tent,  street  meeting,  and  city  church 
work.  Address— Assistant— The  Continent. 

NEWSPAPERS  -  WE    HAVE    LIST   OF  PAYING 
properties.  State  preference.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. Pacific  Newspaper  Exchange,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 

GENTLEMAN  BARITONE,  EXPERIENCED  TEACH- 
er  of  singing  and  conductor,  desires  position  as 
director  of  chorus  choir  or  quartet.  Address  Director, 
The  Continent,  hew  York. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha-  Wis. 


TOORS 


EUROPE  —  DELIGHTFUL   SEVENTY-DAY  TOUR 
with  experienced  traveler,  excellent  Itinerary,  cost 
moderate.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger,  Llgonler,  Ind. 

EDROPE-SEVENTY-DAY  TOUR  UNDER  EXPE- 
rlenced  leadership.  Cost  Is  moderate.  Program 
of  sightseeing  and  Itinerary  furnished  on  application. 
Select  party.  Write  Rev.  O  B.  Lee,  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Auburn,  Illinois. 


FREE  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE  TO  THOSE  ENLISTING 
friends  In  our  popular  tours.  Pleasant,  profitable 
work.  Write  today  for  free  booklets  and  Information. 
Rev.  George  F.  Nason,   Box  AA,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  AUen,  D.  D..  Rochester,  N.  Y 


nilPI  IPATnP^  Every  progressive  pastor  should 
UUrLilVAlUIViJ  ^  duplicator  to  lighten  his 
work  and  Increase  his  efBcleney.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  In  the  DupUgraph. 
tS.OO  up.  Special  discount  to  pastors.  Detroit  Sn- 
pllarraph  Co.,   084  "Vermont  Avenne,  Detroit 


If 


the  faculty  and  students  of  such  a  school  as 

Dubuque  German 
College  and  Seminary 


can  subscribe  $3,500  at  once  and  the  comparatively  few 
foreign-speaking  Presbyterian  churches  can  raise  $60,000 
between  now  and  April,  don't  you  think  all  the  rest  of 
our  great 


American 
Presbyterian  Church 

can  provide  the  other  $100,000  that  is  needed? 


If  the  faculty,  students  and  the  foreim-speakine  cburcbei,  out  of  their  meager 
resources,  make  this  sacrifice,  doesn't  it  look  as  though  the  work  were  worthy 
of  this  support? 


Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing  the 
special  significance  of  this  institution. 


Address  President  C.  M.  Steffens,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them  — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 
Artists         Engravers         Catalog  Plate  Makers 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plants : 

Madison  and  Franklin  Streets,  Chicago 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Ofiices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Designs."  It  tlirows  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  bzmdsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.    The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:    John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  frcuned  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 


THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Continent 


AFIELD   IN  THE   NEW   OLD   SOUTH     <^     ^    By  W.   T.  ELLIS 

REGULAR    ISSUE    OF    THE    CONTINENT    FOR    JANUARY    TWENTY-FIFTH,    NINETEEN  TWELVE 


NEW  T.  &  T.  CLARK  PUBLICATIONS 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Sole  Agents  in  America 


The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts 


By  CANON  MacCULLOGH,  D.D, 


$4.00  net. 


Its  chief  topics  are:  The  Celtic  People — The  Gods  of  Gaul  and  the  Celts 
— The  Irish  Mythological  Cycle  —  The  Gods  of  the  Brythons — The 
Cuchulainn  Cycle — The  Fionn  Cycle — Gods  and  Men — Cult  of  the 
Dead — Primitive  Nature  Worship — River  and  Well  Worship — Tree  and 
Plant  Worship  —  Animal  Worship  —  Sacrifice  —  Tabu  —  Festivals  —  The 
Druids — Magic — Rebirth  and  Transmigration — Elysium. 

A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  in  Christendom  and  Beyond 

By  W.  A.  CURTIS,  B.D.,  D.Litt.  (Edin.)  Svo    $4.oo  net. 

Its  twenty-five  chapters  contain,  inter  alia^  the  full  Texts  of  the  Ancient 
Creeds  in  the  various  stages  of  their  evolution,  careful  analyses  with  ex- 
tensive extracts  of  the  principal  Modern  Confessions,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  Practical  and  Ethical  Problems  connected  with  the  Creeds. 

Communion  With  God;  The  Preparation 
before  Christ  and  the  ReaHzation  in  Him 

By  DARWELL  STONE,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Ox- 
ford; and  DAVID  CAPELL  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.    $1.50  net. 

A  clear  and  handy  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  not 
experts.  The  contents  include  "The  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  Ideas 
Outside  Revealed  Hebrew  Religion" — "The  Preparation  Through  Ideas  in 
the  Sphere  of  Revealed  Hebrew  Religion" — "New  Testament  Illustrations 
of  Christian  Communion  with  God." 

Christ^s  Message  of  the  Kingdom;  a 

Course  of  Daily  Study  for  Private  Students  and 
for  Bible  Circles 

By  A.  G.  HOGG,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science  in  the  Madras  Christian  College. 

Crown  Svo.     In  paper  covers,  60c.  net;  In  cloth,  80c.  net. 


At  the  Temple  Church 


Sermons  by  the  REV.  H.  G.  WOODS,  D.D.,  Master  of  the 
Temple;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New 
Volume  of  "The  Scholar  as  Preacher"  Series. 

Post  Svo.     $1.75  net 


A  Disciple^s  Religion 


Sermons  by  the  REV.  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peter- 
borough. Post  Svo.    $1.75  net. 

Contents:  Religio  Discipuli — Historical  Commemoration — Christ's  Call 
in  the  Church  —  Law  and  Life.  New  volume  of  "The  Scholar  and 
Preacher"  Series. 


The  Philocalia  of  Origen.  A  Selection  of 
Choice  Passages  from  the  Works  by  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Basil  of  C;esarea.  Trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Text  of  Dr. 
Robinson  by  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  M.A. 
$3.00  net. 

Life's  Christ  Places.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Agnew, 
Dunbar.    $1.25  net. 

Every  place  visited  by  Christ  during  His  life  on 
earth  may  be  associated  with  an  experience 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  this  volume  the  author  presents  them 
in  connected  correlation. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man.     By  H. 

Wheeler  Robinson,  Tudor  Rawdon  Col- 
lege.   $2.25  net. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  giving  a 
concise  outline  of  its  contents,  with  a  discussion 
calculated  to  arouse  independent  thought. 

Visions  and  Revelations.  By  Rev.  J.  T. 
Dean.    $2.00  net. 

Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse.  A  popular  ex- 
position in  the  light  of  the  modern  historical 
method. 

Authority  in  Religion.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Leckie. 
$2.00  net. 

Attempts  to  show  that  the  theory  which  traces 
authority  in  religion  to  the  direct,  universal 
communion  of  God  with  man,  involves  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  "objective"  forms  in  which 
authority  presents  itself  as  a  fact  of  history  and 
of  experience. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. By  R.  O.  P.  Taylor.    $1.50  net. 

A  calm,  unbiased,  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah.    By  E.  F. 

Scott,  D.  D.,  author  of  "The  Fourth 
Gospel."    $2.25  net. 

Some   of  God's   Ministries.    By  Wm.  M. 

Macgregor,  of  St.  Andrews  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh.    $1.75  net. 

A  volume  of  notable  sermons  by  the  famous 
Edinburgh  preacher. 

The  Progress  of  Revelation.  By  Rev.  G. 
A.  Cooke,  D.D.  Oriel  Professor  of  the  In- 
terpretation of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford. 
$1.75  net. 

A  collection  of  sermons  chiefly  on  the  Old 
Testament  to  show  how  the  high  faith  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  traveled  forward  to 
meet  the  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ. 

Christ  and  Christ's  Religion.  By  F.  Holmes 
Dudden.  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford.   $1.75  net. 

These  sermons  deal  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  various  aspects  of  the  person  and  work  of 
our  Lord  and  with  leading  principles  of  His 
teaching. 

The  Earliest  Life  of  Christ.  Being  the  Dia- 
tessaron  of  Tatian,  Written  about  A.D. 
160.  Literally  Translated  from  the  Arabic 
Version  and  Containing  the  Four  Gospels 
woven  into  One  Story.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ham- 
lyn  Hill,  D.D.    $1.25  net. 
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Around  the  Shop 

WK  have  long  believed 
that  the  religious 
journal  could  come  into  its 
own  whenever  it  recognized 
that  its  only  claim  to  sup- 
port lies  in  real  and  not  as- 
sumed merit.  When  folks 
go  to  sleep  reading  a  reli- 
gious journal  they  are  no 
more  complimentary  to  the 
periodical  than  they  are  to 
the  pastor's  sermon  when 
they  surreptitiously  snooze 
on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Cannot  modern  journal- 
istic ideas  bring  forth  a  re- 
ligious paper  neither  dull 
nor  platitudinous  —  one 
clear  in  its  vision,  keen  in 
its  comment,  and  possessing 
a  grasp  of  circumstance,  a 
fearlessness  of  utterance 
and  a  catholicity  of  spirit 
which  makes  it  a  welcome 
visitor  in  every  home  where 
the  things  which  are  worth 
while  are  valued? 

The  affirmative  answer  is 
in  the  rapidly  growing  sub- 
scription list  of  The  Conti- 
nent. Large  net  gains  every 
month  since  The  Interior 
and  The  Westminster  be- 
came one  tell  the  story. 


The  circulation  manager 
was  smiling.  He  is  usually 
smiling;  but  just  to  start 
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the  conversation  -we  asked 
him  the  excuse  for  his  ap- 
parent happiness. 

"This  is  the  sort  of 
thing,"  said  the  C.  M., 
"that  always  makes  me 
want  to  take  the  first  train 
and  travel  a  thousand  miles 
just  to  shake  hands  with 
a  man." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?" 
we  asked. 

"Because  there' d  be  a  lot 
more  of  the  same  sort  of 
allurements  piled  up  when 
I  got  back — and  the  dear 
people  would  rather  have 
their  papers  than  to  shake 
hands  with  me.  But  it's  a 
fine  compliment  to  the  paper 
when  so  many  of  its  read- 
ers voluntarily  cooperate 
by  introducing  us  to  their 
friends  who  are  not  sub- 
scribers and  their  friends  be- 
come our  friends,  too." 


Possibly  you  are  one  of 
these  same  loving  friends 
who  thus  have  worked  to- 
gether with  us  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  better  Continent 
and  a  wider  circulation.  If 
so,  be  sure  of  our  most 
hearty  appreciation.  P.  S. — 
If  this  method  of  coopera- 
tion has  not  occurred  to 
you,  is  there  no  hint  in  this 
upon  which  you  will  be  glad 
to  act? 


A    NEW    SERIES  OF 


Kent  61  Madsen^s  HistoricsLl  Maps 
for  Bible  aLiid  GeneraLl  CldLSs  Use 


The  introduction  of  graded  lessons  in 
many  Sunday  schools  and  the  new 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
Biblical  geography  have  created  the 
demand  for  a  new  type  of  Biblical 
Maps  adapted  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual departments  and  classes.  Pas- 
tors and  teachers  are  also  demanding 
the  same  for  use  in  their  studies.  To 
meet  these  demands  this  new  series  of 
historical  maps  of  Bible  lands  has 
been  prepared. 

The  Series  consists  of  seven  maps  mounted  conveniently  on  o  small 
metal  tripod  which  can  be  easily  shifted  from  place  to  place  and  can 
be  used  where  no  wall  space  is  available.  The  maps  are  a  revised 
and  condensed  edition  of  the  Historical  Maps  for  Bible  students 
(wall  maps)  edited  by  Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  of 
Yale  University  and  Albert  Alonzo  Madsen,  Ph.D.,  and  first 
published  in  1906.  The  aim  has  been  to  condense  all  the  matter  in 
that  series  (except  the  topographical  map  and  chronological  chart) 
in  a  smaller  number  of  maps,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  sheet 
without  a  proportional  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  maps. 


Sheet  No.  1 

A  map  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  with  Palestine  to  the  north  and 
a  portion  of  the  Nile  and  its  delta  to  the  southwest. 

Sheet  No.  2 

Pictures  Palestine  as  it  was  during  the  period  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  finding  permanent  homes  in  the  eastern  and  western 
portion  of  it. 

Sheet  No.  3 

Represents  conditions  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Kingdom. 

Sheet  No.  4 

Contains  the  lands  of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  including  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Syrian  coast,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Sheet  No.  5 

Presents  a  picture  of  conditions  in  Palestine  after  the  exile  and 
during  the  days  of  the  restored  Jewish  community  and  of  the 
later  Maccabean  kingdom. 

Sheet  No.  6 

Presents  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  illustrates  the 
Gospel  stories. 

Sheet  No.  7 

Presents  the  great  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  Christian 
century  and  illustrates  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 


Set  complete  with  metal  tripod  $5.00,  delivered  prepaid 
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Let  us  send  you,  without 
charge  and  without  put- 
ting you  under  any  obliga- 
tion, our  interesting  new^ 
fully  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  Presbyterian 
work  for  foreign-speak- 
ing residents  in  America. 


Please  write  your  name  and  address 
on  this  coupon,  tear  out  and  mail  to 
us  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  illus- 
trated booklet.  It  will  give  a  view 
of  this  work  that  will  be  sure  to  in- 
terest you. 


Dubuque  German  Colleee  and  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  telline  of  the  work  for  immi- 
grant races. 


CITY  AND  STATE- 


TOOLS  FOR  THE 

MEN  and  RELIGION 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT 

SAMUEL  ZANE  BATTEN,  D.D. 

The  Social  Task  of  Christianity 

A  Summons  to  the  New  Crusade 

"A  most  timely  book  that  should  be  devoutly  read  by  every  Christian  who  cares 
at  all  for  the  progress  of  the  cause."— Baptist  Commonwealth.  Net  $1.S5 

JOHN  FRANCIS  DOBBS 

The  Modern  Man  and  the  Church 

"Exactly  In  line  with  the  plan  and  program  of  the  'The  Men  and  Rellplon  For- 
ward Movement,'  and  will  help  us."— Association  Men.  Net  jSl.25 

W.  FORBES  GRA  Y,  Editor 

Non-Church-Going  Its  Reason  and  Remedies 

Never  before  have  the  opinions  of  such  a  g^alaxy  of  prominent  men  on  this  sub- 
ject been  presented  In  one  volume,  discussing  the  subject  from  nearl.y 
every  possible  angle.  Cloth,  net  Sl.OO 

SAMUEL  CHARLES  BLACK 

Building  a  Working  Church 

"win  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  trying  In  a  wideawake  way  to  stir  up  church 
activities."— Heraid  ond  Presbyter.  Net  81.35 

WILLIAM  B.  PATTERSON 

Modern  Church  Brotherhoods 

Charles  Stelzle  says:  "  Will  make  Christian  men  see  their  responsibility  In  the 
work  of  the  church."  Net  Sl.OO 

SeOenteenth  American  and  British  Edition 

JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE,  D.D. 


Recruiting  for  Christ  Mi 


Hand  to  Hand 
lethods  with  Men 

"A  practical  discussion  ....  contains  many  suggestions,  drawn  largely  from 
personal  esperlence,  as  to  the  men  to  reach,  preparation  for  the  work,  inethods 
of  approach,  methods  of  work,  etc."— Presbyterian  Advance,  Net  Sl.OO 

HAROLD  BEGBIE 

Twice-Born  Men  a  CUnic  in  Regeneration 

A  footnote  In  narrative  to  Prof  Wm.  James'  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience." The  most  widely  discussed  book  of  this  generation  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New.  Net  SI. 35 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY  cTcA^SI^'^ns  V^^LtU^S:: 


Christian  Service 
and  a  good  income  for 
select  workers 

C,  Most  of  the  considerations  which  make  so  important 
the  relation  of  the  family  to  the  church  make  highly 
desirable  the  entrance  of  a  high  class  religious  paper 
into  every  home. 

C  Whoever  devotes  his  life  to  the  work  of  introducing 
such  a  paper  is  engaging  in  a  most  effective  form  of 
Christian  service. 

C  It  is  a  profession  worthy  of  the  devotion  of  the  highly 
intelligent  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  combine  such 
service  with  the  gaining  of  a  satisfactory  livelihood. 

C  We  have  a  fine  staff  of  select  men  and  women,  some 
of  whom  have  been  with  The  Continent  (and  The  In- 
terior) for  years.  They  believe  in  the  paper,  appreciate 
the  importance  of  their  work,  and  make  satisfactory 
incomes. 

C  It  is  not  a  work  for  the  slothful  or  inefficient,  but 
purpose,  intelligence  and  persistence  will  get  results 
even  for  those  who  have  not  had  experience. 

d.  Just  now  we  can  arrange  for  another  man  and  pos- 
sibly another  woman  for  permanent  work.  They  must 
be  Christians  and  furnish  good  references.  There  are 
excellent  fields  available. 

C  Possibly  you  are  the  one  we  want.  Suppose  you 
write  us  and  let  us  discover. 

C  Address  The  Continent,  509  S.  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago,  or  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
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Honesty  and  Dishonesty  Toward  the  Truth 


"I  HAVE  MY  OWN  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS;  IF  THEY'RE 
HONEST,  THAT'S  ENOUGH." 

Anybody  who  has  ever  talked  seriously  with  men  about  personal 
religion  has  often  heard  this  or  its  equivalent.    Is  it  sensible? 

Let  us  try  to  distinguish  what  is  the  exact  value  of  honesty  in 
a  man's  religious  convictions. 

•I* 

There  is  indeed  an  intrinsic  moral  worth  in  any  sincere  con- 
viction. 

The  man  actually  honest  in  any  faith  or  belief — that  is  to  say, 
honest  enough  to  live  up  to  it  against  all  obstacles — is  at  least  a 
man  with  bone  and  sinew  in  him. 

He  has  grip  enough  to  hold  on  to  something,  and  by  that  virtue 
alone  he  amounts  to  more  than  any  wishy-washy  individual  never 
sufficiently  commanded  by  any  idea  to  stand  by  it  squarely. 

Even  rank  fanatics,  who  believe  things  preposterous  to  common 
sense,  usually  hold  fast  to  decency.  Their  seriousness  tends  to 
keep  them  morally  straight — they  don't  cheat,  lie,  steal  or  live 
viciously.    Honesty  makes  even  fanaticism  tolerable. 

//  a  religious  conviction  includes  any  realization  whatever  of  re- 
sponsibility to  God,  its  honesty  is  also  an  intrinsic  spiritual  value. 

The  man  who  looks  up  to  God  with  any  actual  purpose  to  do  his 
will  is  at  least,  however  mistaken  at  the  moment,  open  to  the 
magnetism  of  God's  truth. 

Souls  starting  in  error  may  not  get  to  all  of  God's  reality,  but 
sincerely  loving  reality,  they  must  surely  get  to  some  of  it.  As  com- 
pared with  the  indifferent  and  undecided,  souls  honest  in  conviction 
are  far  the  more  susceptible  to  divine  leadership.  And  that  is  a  posi- 
tive spiritual  asset. 

But  here  is  the  trouble  with  many — one  sometimes  fears  most — 
of  those  who  talk  most  about  the  honesty  of  their  beliefs : 

The  professed  candor,  behind  which  they  justify  themselves  so 
self-contentedly,  is  but  a  cloak  assumed  by  indolence,  conceit  or 
profitable  sin. 

In  what  the  Master  said  of  those  who  will  not  come  to  the  light 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved,  the  application  is  not  simply  to 
murderers  and  thieves.  It  fits  just  as  close  to  multitudes  of  out- 
wardly respectable  men  who  won't  let  the  light  of  clear  moral  judg- 
ment shine  in  their  hearts. 

A  bit  of  business  practice  a  little  askew ;  a  habit  of  Sabbath  pleas- 
uring out  of  line  with  full  respect  for  a  sacred  day;  a  scheme  for 
success  and  self-advancement  that  would  make  a  strict  conscience 
wince — it  would  be  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  to  be  compelled 
to  overturn  these  practices.  To  save  one's  self  therefore  from 
examining  into  them  strictly  and  deciding  on  them  unflinchingly 
and  ousting  them  completely,  the  easiest  way  is  to  assert  that  at 
any  rate  one  is  honest  in  thinking  them  proper. 

Or  if  one  has  caught  up  some  idea  on  religion  which  seems  very 
original  and  bright  enough  to  certify  a  quite  unusual  sort  of  brain, 
the  best  means  of  maintaining  his  pride  in  his  little  idiosyncrasy  is 
to  protect  it  from  harsh  clashes  with  the  facts  of  the  case  by 
proclaiming  that  it  is  honest,  anyhow. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  conscious  of  a  brain  rusty  with  disuse 
and  workable  only  with  painful  labor,  the  short  and  obvious  method 
to  escape  thinking  out  the  big  questions  which  preachers  and  others 
thrust  at  one,  is  to  rig  up  one's  own  crude  and  disconnected  notions, 
and  behind  them  claim  a  right  not  to  be  disturbed — because  they  are 
all  honest. 

But  honesty  identified  with  laziness,  vanity  or  perversity  is  not 
the  real  brand. 

All  that  sort  of  thing  is  honesty  dishonest  at  bottom.  The  man 
who  fears  to  know  the  truth,  or  won't  hunt  for  it  regardless  of 
the  results,  is  in  fact  a  common  cheat,  no  matter  how  much  he 
advertises  his  sincerity. 

More  than  all  this — all  the  honesty  in  the  universe,  if  it  were  as 
steady  and  steadfast  as  the  pole  star,  would  not  save  a  man  from 
losing  something  by  reason  of  every  truth  or  fact  he  misses  through 
error  of  either  opinion  or  faith. 

Whatever  man  may  or  may  not  think  of  the  universe  around  him, 
it  continues  as  it  is,  unaffected  by  his  apprehensions.  If  he  mis- 
apprehends, the  universe  goes  on  just  the  same,  and  he  is,  by  the 
measure  of  his  misapprehension,  out  of  line  with  it. 

This  is  no  question  of  whether  or  not  God  is  merciful.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  the  reality  of  God  as  he  is.  God  is  going  the  right  way. 
The  man  who  moves  with  him  is  moving  toward  the  best  things. 
The  man  who  fails  to  move  with  God  for  whatever  reason,  willfully 
or  ignorantly,  fails  to  come  to  the  things  that  are  best. 

There  is  no  truth  so  insignificant  that  one  would  be  just  as  well 
off  disbelieving  it  as  believing  it.  There  is  no  truth  so  insignificant 
that  it  is  not  worth  searching  out. 

Universal  law  violated  takes  the  same  penalty  from  the  honest  as 
from  the  dishonest.   There  is  no  mercy  at  the  court  of  eternal  fact. 

'^ 

It  is  at  the  mercy  seat  of  God's  compassions  that  men  are  saved 
from  the  uttermost  consequences  of  their  mistakes — from  all  the 
consequences  indeed  out  of  which  God  is  able  to  rescue  them  with- 
out destroying  the  moral  balance  of  his  universe. 

The  atonement  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  is  the  age-long  sign  that 
the  Father  will  go  to  the  outmost  boundary  of  his  omnipotent  pos- 
sibilities to  redeem  men  from  the  penalties  to  which  their  blunders 
expose  them — do  everything,  indeed,  except  make  sin  and  righteous- 
ness the  same  and  abolish  the  difference  between  fact  and  not-fact. 

So  not  all  men's  mistakes  count  everlasting  ruin.  Every  mistake 
costs  something;  but  not  all  cost  loss  of  soul. 

What  errors  are  serious  enough  to  make  irreparable  wreck,  no 
man  can  definitely  say.  It  is  not  the  business  of  any  man  to  try 
to  say.  "God  is  the  judge."  He  will  save  all  he  can  without 
denying  himself. 

The  sole  human  concern  with  the  question  is  perfectly  plain — not 
to  try  to  figure  out  and  exploit  the  precarious  margin  of  error  which 
falls  short  of  everlasting  destruction,  but  to  try  for  all  the  truth 
in  human  reach. 

•r 

Enough  if  your  ideas  are  honest?  Not  at  all!  Nothing  is  ever 
enough  in  the  realm  of  truth  save  all  the  truth. 
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Current  Aspects  of  Industrial  Problems 

Another  great  industrial  crisis  of  serious  peril  to  the  commercial 
and  social  foundations  of  England  has  been  ended,  or  at  least 
postponed,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Lancashire  between  the  owners 
of  the  great  cotton  mills  and  300,000  striking  employees.  The  de- 
mand of  the  workers  out  of  which  the  strike — or  lockout,  as  it 
really  was — developed  was  for  the  discharge  of  nonunionists  from 
the  mills  and  the  complete  unionization  of  the  whole  industry.  But 
the  operatives  returned  to  work  on  Monday  last  with  this  question 
still  unsettled,  simply  consenting  that  they  would  not  raise  the 
issue  again  for  at  least  a  year.  The  men  voted  for  this  adjustment 
two  to  one,  apparently,  however,  against  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
who  wanted  to  fight  out  the  contest  on  the  spot. 

At  the  moment  of  this  truce  in  the  cotton  spinning  district, 
however,  a  more  threatening  portent  arose  in  the  coal  mining  ter- 
ritories. On  a  general  referendum  the  miners  of  England  and 
Wales  voted,  by  455,000  to  155,000,  to  declare  a  general  strike  in 
March.  If  this  vote  is  actually  put  into  execution,  John  Bull  will 
be  almost  in  despair,  for  a  suspension  of  coal  mining  will  not  only 
immediately  cripple  all  forms  of  industry  but,  what  is  even  a  more 
serious  matter  to  the  average  Britisher,  it  will  soon  rob  England's 
navy  of  steaming  power.  But  the  fact  that  the  miners  have  de- 
liberately put  off  their  declaration  of  war  for  a  full  month  indicates 
that  even  they  expect  to  effect  some  such  conciliation  as  averted 
real  trouble  in  both  the  railroads  and  the  cotton  mills.  Negotiations 
between  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  workers  have  already 
been  begun,  and  public  feeHng  shows  an  undercurrent  of  confidence 
that  the  men  will  get  enough  concessions  to  keep  them  at  work. 

In  the  American  anthracite  field  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
prevails.  The  threat  of  striking  next  spring  for  higher  wages  and 
a  shorter  contract  period  has  been  heard  for  several  months 
in  the  mining  camps.  But  people  who  profess  to  know  the  inside 
of  the  situation  are  now  saying  that  a  small  increase  of  wages  will 
be  given  to  placate  the  miners,  and  with  this  another  three  years' 
contract  will  doubtless  be  signed  the  first  of  April,  so  that  there  will, 
according  to  present  prospects,  be  no  serious  interruption  of  the 
hard  coal  output. 

The  annual  convention  held  at  Indianapolis  last  week  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America — the  labor  union  including  both 
hard  coal  and  soft  coal  miners  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Missis- 
sippi valley  states — was  an  excited  and  sensational  assemblage. 
The  Socialists  laid  a  deep  plot  to  capture  the  entire  union  and 
attach  it  bodily  to  the  Socialist  movement.  At  the  first  test  of 
strength  they  boasted  loudly  that  they  were  in  control  of  the 
convention,  but  the  vanity  of  their  claims  was  indicated  in  the  end 
when  their  resolution  advising  all  miners  to  vote  the  Socialist  ticket 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  515  to  155.  The  anti-Socialist  feeling 
in  the  membership  of  the  union  at  large  was  even  more  strikingly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  its  recent  general  election  John 
Mitchell  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  by  a  vote  more  than  16,000  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  second  highest  man.  If  the  Socialists  could 
have  their  way,  they  would  expel  Mitchell  from  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  entirely  and  withdraw  the  union  peremptorily  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Cuba  Manifests  Unexpected  Discretion 

Cuba  last  week  gave  more  tangible  evidence  of  that  popular  self- 
control  on  which  popular  self-government  must  rest  than  it  has 
shown  before  in  its  history  as  an  independent  nation.  For  months 
President  Gomez  has  been  hampered  and  annoyed  by  the  systematic 
trouble-making  of  an  association  of  veterans  of  the  Cuban  revolt 
against  Spain  which  preceded  the  American-Spanish  war  whereby 
the  island  was  liberated.  These  self-conscious  heroes,  whose  sense 
of  service  to  their  native  land  has  not  diminished  with  the  lapse 
of  years  since  last  they  smelled  powder,  began  an  agitation  whose 
ulterior  intent  was  manifestly  to  secure  for  themselves  the  lion's 
share  of  government  appointments.  President  Gomez  undertook 
to  uphold  the  sensible  principles  of  Cuba's  quite  excellent  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  which  authorized  no  discrimination  except  the  discrimina- 
tion of  competence;  but  in  the  end  he  had  to  give  way  under 
political  pressure,  and  sign  a  bill  which  the  veterans  pressed  through 
congress,  suspending  these  statutes. 

This  concession,  however,  only  made  the  ambitious  veterans  more 
obnoxiously  busy  in  politics,  and  there  was  great  danger  of  the 


outbreak  of  another  rebellion,  when  a  stern  warning  from  Washing- 
ton reached  Havana.  This  intimated,  in  terms  which  no  Cuban  cOuld 
misunderstand,  that  if  President  Gomez's  government  was  not  re- 
spected and  law  and  order  maintained  under  it,  the  United  States 
would  intervene  again  and  annex  Cuba  for  good  and  all.  This 
summons  to  good  behavior  had  a  prompt  and  encouraging  effect. 
President  Gomez  stiffened  his  backbone  very  materially,  and  the 
noisy  leaders  of  the  veterans'  association  began  to  succumb  to  a 
revulsion  of  public  feeling.  Havana  newspapers  vigorously  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  that  anybody  who  in  such  a  crisis  did  anything 
to  weaken  the  national  government  was  by  that  token  an  enemy 
of  Cuba;  and  chastened  by  this  popular  disapproval,  the  veterans' 
leader,  Nunez,  went  to  the  president  and  promised  to  be  good.  A 
little  later  he  was  restlessly  regretting  the  promise,  but  by  that 
time  Gomez  had  the  upper  hand  once  more,  and  backed  up  by 
the  sober  second  thought  of  sincere  citizens,  he  was  able  to  assure 
the  state  department  at  Washington  that  Cuba  would  not  succumb 
to  the  revel  of  another  revolution. 

President  Would  Cut  Political  Patronage 

It  has  been  observed  that  while  all  of  President  Taft's  recent 
predecessors  have  favored  the  extension  of  civil  service  regulations 
protecting  government  employees  from  discharge  for  political  rea- 
sons, no  other  president  than  he  has  interested  himself,  while  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  to  decrease  the  number  of  offices  available 
for  the  reward  of  political  supporters.  But  President  Taft,  while 
frankly  seeking  a  second  term  in  his  exalted  position,  is  at  the  same 
time  working  vigorously  to  cut  down  the  political  patronage. 

This  was  first  commented  on  in  the  public  press  when  not  long 
ago  President  Taft  directed  that  the  thousands  of  rural  mail 
carriers  should  be  brought  under  the  protective  law  putting  their 
tenure  beyond  political  reach.  But  a  far  more  radical  extension  of 
the  same  principle,  quite  beyond  his  present  executive  authority,  has 
now  been  recommended  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Taft.  He  urges  that 
the  civil  service  law  should  be  extended  to  prohibit  political  changes 
even  in  high  administrative  offices  at  Washington.  Apparently  the 
President  would  leave  only  the  members  of  the  cabinet  itself  sub- 
ject to  change  when  a  new  administration  comes  into  power.  For 
all  others  than  cabinet  officers  likewise  he  would  abolish  the  present 
custom  of  appointment  for  four-year  terms,  making  tenure  depend 
only  upon  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

This  recommendation  is  part  of  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  economy  in  the  governmental  departments.  A  com- 
mission appointed  some  years  ago  to  put  into  effect  in  public 
offices  the  same  sort  of  economical  systems  that  prevail  in  private 
business  has  already,  according  to  the  President's  report,  accom- 
plished economies  saving  $2,000,000  per  year.  The  President  de- 
clares that  if  Congress  will  finance  a  little  further  work  by  this 
same  commission,  many  more  millions  can  be  as  easily  saved.  He 
points  out  as  an  example  of  common  waste  that  in  one  department 
at  Washington  incoming  mail  is  handled  at  a  cost  of  $84  per 
1,000  letters.  In  another  the  same  work  is  done  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $6  per  1,000  letters.  Presumably  the  latter  figure  is  alt 
that  the  service  needs  to  cost.  The  revenue  cutter  service,  costing 
$1,000,000  a  year,  is  declared  to  be  totally  unnecessary.  In  every 
branch  of  public  service  there  are  found  to  be  many  offices  where 
drawing  salary  appears  the  most  industrious  item  of  duty. 

President  Taft  alludes  to  this  subject  with  confidence  that  the 
people  cannot  countenance  the  reckless  waste  of  public  moneys  which 
his  commission  has  uncovered.  But  he  points  out  that  as  long  as 
well  trained  administrators  in  the  public  offices  are  subject  to  sud- 
den removal  for  solely  political  reasons  and  are  replaced  by  men 
totally  untrained,  nothing  but  wasteful  methods  is  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Taft  also  makes  very  pungently  the  incidental  point  that 
even  the  president  himself  would  be  more  efficient  in  the  real  duties 
of  his  task  if  he  were  free  from  the  necessity  of  making  such  a 
vast  number  of  appointments,  and  free  from  the  stress  of  efforts 
to  get  him  to  appoint  this  or  that  man. 

French  Patriots  United  for  Public  Stability 

The  cabinet  crisis  in  France,  which  gave  many  patriotic  French- 
men a  fit  of  anxious  tremors,  came  out  to  a  solution  which,  so  far 
from  disturbing  the  foundations  of  things,  has  in  reality  renewed 
public  confidence  in  the  stabiHty  of  the  government.  The  very 
fact  that  in  the  situation  there  was  obvious  danger  of  a  combina- 
tion of  elements  of  public  disaffection  forced  the  strong  men  of 
France  to  drop  personal  and  party  prejudices  and  themselves  make 
a  combination  in  favor  of  the  existing  order.  The  result  is  that 
the  Poincare  cabinet  is  the  strongest  government  which  France 
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has  had  in  many  a  day.  Two  former  premiers,  Briand  and 
Bourgeois,  consented  to  take  subordinate  places  in  the  cabinet  sup- 
porting Poincare,  and  so  did  Millerand,  another  very  strong  mem- 
ber in  a  prior  ministry.  Moreover,  Delcasse  and  two  or  three  of  his 
sympathetic  colleagues  who  alone  had  saved  the  Caillaux  ministry 
from  utter  weakness  consented  to  remain  in  the  new  cabinet.  Taken 
all  together,  the  new  ministry  stands  a  strong  stone  wall  against  the 
republic's  foes,  both  in  and  out  of  France. 

Premier  Poincare  promised  for  himself  and  his  associates  an 
absolutely  peaceable  policy,  moving  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Morocco  treaty  with  Germany,  the  conclusion  of  a  similarly  amicable 
arrangement  with  Spain  regarding  Moroccan  questions  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  friendly  relations  with  Britain.  Hear- 
ing this  statement,  the  chamber  of  deputies  voted  confidence  by  the 
most  extraordinary  majority  of  440  to  6.  So  hearty  an  indorse- 
ment for  so  discreet  a  program  encourages  faith  that  a  stable  public 
sentiment  still  underlies  republican  institutions  in  the  French 
nation.  ^  ^ 

National  Convention  Now  Probable  in  China 

The  proposed  national  convention  to  determine  the  future  form 
of  government  for  the  empire  of  China,  which  for  a  time  appeared 
to  have  become  an  impossibility  through  dissension  between  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  and  Wu  Ting  Fang,  now  seems,  after  another  turn  of 
the  Chinese  kaleidoscope,  a  strong  likelihood,  if  not  a  certainty. 
Indeed,  Yuan  Shih  Kai  and  President  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  has  now 
superseded  Wu  Tung  Fang  as  the  negotiator  on  the  republican 
side,  appear  to  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  point  of  calling 
a  constitutional  convention,  but  have  found  a  temporary  stumbling- 
block  in  the  question  as  to  which  of  them  shall  rule  China  in  the  in- 
terval while  delegates  to  the  convention  are  being  chosen  and  the 
convention  itself  is  at  work.  But  this  dispute  ought  to  be  easily 
settled  by  each  claimant  taking  responsibility  for  the  section  of 
country  in  which  he  seems  now  to  have  a  clear  ascendency- 
Premier  Yuan  in  the  north  and  President  Sun  in  the  south. 

Dispatches  from  Peking  have  in  the  meantime  been  laden  with 
stories  of  sensational  conferences  of  the  Manchu  princes  and 
princesses  within  the  palaces  of  the  "Forbidden  City."  Certain 
of  the  Manchus,  it  is  reported,  argue  vehemently  that  all  hope  for 
the  further  sway  of  their  dynasty  at  Peking  has  disappeared  and 
the  only  dignified  course,  to  say  nothing  of  safety,  is  abdication 
and  withdrawal  to  their  native  Manchuria.  But  a  coterie  of  younger 
and  rasher,  or  perhaps  braver,  princes  hold  out  vehemently  against 
any  such  craven  surrender,  and  several  conferences  on  this  ques- 
tion have  broken  up  in  indecision.  But  whether  the  Manchus 
themselves  can  or  cannot  agree  on  abdication  will  make  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  course  of  events.  The  time  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be 
past  when  they  will  have  either  time  or  place  to  debate  the  question. 

The  misfortune  that  war  in  China  has  crowded  out  of  inter- 
national attention  the  more  painful  fact  of  famine  in  that  empire 
has  been  forced  upon  the  realization  of  thoughtful  Americans 
more  insistently  by  the  determination  of  the  foreign  mission 
boards  to  organize  an  independent  famine  relief  committee.  This 
movement  has  so  developed  that  present  promise  is  favorable  for 
the  formation  of  a  committee  representative  of  interests  very  much 
broader  than  the  evangelical  churches  with  which  the  movement 
started.  It  is  hoped  that  Catholics,  Jews  and  social  philanthropists 
without  religious  affiliation  can  be  interested  in  it.  Bishop  Greer 
of  New  York  has  consented  to  take  the  chairmanship. 

New  intensity  has  been  given  to  the  famine  relief  movement  by 
the  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  the  Shanghai  committee,  saying 
2,500,000  people  are  starving  and  appealing  for  $1,000,000  relief. 

Chicago's  Daring  Park  Project 

The  most  ambitious  scheme  for  city  beautification  ever  undertaken 
by  any  American  municipality  has  come  to  the  state  of  legislative  au- 
thorization in  Chicago,  and  active  work  for  the  realization  of  it 
may  begin  early  in  the  spring.  The  project  will  not  only  give 
Chicago  the  most  delightful  and  accessible  pleasure  ground  enjoyed 
by  any  American  city,  but  by  reason  of  Chicago's  popularity  with 
the  people  of  the  Middle  West  as  an  excursion  destination,  it  will 
undoubtedly  in  years  to  come  afford  delight  for  millions  of  dwellers 
remote  from  the  city's  own  confines.  As  is  well  known  to  every- 
body familiar  with  the  topography  of  Chicago,  six  miles  of  its  lake 
front  between  Jackson  park  and  the  business  center  of  the  city  is 
occupied  by  railroad  tracks,  with  perpetual  franchise.  But  under 
the  new  development  now  in  sight  these  bonds  will  be  broken. 
A  new  lake  front  is  to  be  built  outside  the  present  shore  line  by  the 
systematic  dumping  of  the  city's  excavation  and  refuse  in  the  shoal 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.    As  this  "made  land"  grows,  it  will  be 


planted  with  trees  in  such  fashion  as  to  produce  eventually  a  splendid 
woodland,  which  will  be  preserved  forever  for  the  delight  of  the 
people.  Recreation  piers  and  bathing  beaches  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  water  front,  and  bridges  over  the  intervening  lagoons 
will  bring  cross-town  car  lines  direct  from  the  most  congested  parts 
of  the  city,  so  that  the  poorest  of  Chicago's  citizens  may  always  have 
the  freest  of  access  to  this  open  pleasure  ground.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  woodland,  near  12th  street,  will  be  located  the  vast  marble 
palace  of  the  Field  Museum,  for  which  Chicago's  most  famous  mer- 
chant left  an  enormous  provision  in  his  will.  The  plan  is  manifestly 
a  gigantic  one,  which  will  require  many  years  to  finish,  but  once 
finished  it  will  be  a  joy  to  uncounted  generations  living  to  bless 
the  wisdom  that  conceived  it. 

Obeying  the  Constitution  Painfully  Well 

An  odd  and  interesting  new  issue  has  arisen  between  the  two 
types  of  mind  that  have  been  in  evidence  in  American  political 
affairs  ever  since  the  constitution  of  the  nation  was  drawn — the 
broad  constructionists  and  the  strict  constructionists.  The  present 
question  arises  over  the  policy  of  preserving  the  mountain  forests 
of  the  Appalachian  regions  under  federal  ownership  and  control. 

To  gain  authority  for  such  control  under  the  federal  constitution, 
the  national  government  has  to  travel  a  long  and  roundabout  dis- 
tance. The  constitution  grants  to  Congress  authority  over  com- 
merce between  the  states,  and  this  was  early  interpreted  to  give 
the  government  at  Washington  paramount  rights  in  the  management 
of  all  navigable  rivers.  When  this  principle  was  well  established 
by  decisions  of  court,  a  second  inference  was  drawn  therefrom; 
to  wit,  that  the  government  at  Washington  has  the  right  to  con- 
serve the  water  supply  for  such  navigable  rivers.  This,  in  turn, 
by  a  third  inference,  was  held  to  mean  that  the  government  could 
by  law  prevent  the  deforestation  of  land  which  the  aforesaid  rivers 
drained,  since,  according  to  scientists,  a  deforested  country  does  not 
supply  water  steadily  enough  through  successive  seasons  of  the 
year  to  make  commercial  navigation  practicable. 

All  the  laws  v/hich  have  been  drawn  for  "national  forests"  have 
been  based  on  this  theory,  although  everybody  knows  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  primary  purpose  of  such  statutes  is  to  preserve  park 
areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  and  also  to  assure  a  per- 
manent timber  reserve  for  the  whole  country.  That  policy  has  been 
largely  developed  in  the  West,  but  until  the  Weeks  bill  was  passed 
in  1910  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  in  the  East.  This 
measure,  however,  authorized  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  both 
in  the  White  mountains  and  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Allegheny  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Some  $11,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  in  installments  of  about 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

So  far  the  broad  constructionists  had  had  their  way,  but  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  was  committed  to  George  Otis  Smith, 
director  of  the  geological  survey,  and  he  appears  to  be  a  very  con- 
scientious strict  constructionist.  Before  any  such  national  forests 
can  be  purchased  he  must  certify  that  their  ownership  by  the 
government  has  become  necessary  •  for  the  preservation  of  water 
supply  for  navigable  streams.  Undoubtedly  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  expected  Mr.  Smith  comfortably  to  certify  that  the  whole 
White  mountain  region  must  be  preserved  under  forest  in  order  to 
furnish  a  navigable  depth  of  water  in  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac, 
although  nobody  thinks  of  trying  to  navigate  either  river  except  in 
its  lower  stretches  near  the  sea.  But  Mr.  Smith  has  totally  re- 
fused to  attach  his  name  to  any  such  wholesale  certification.  He 
insists  that  he  must  send  his  men  to  survey  the  ground  very  carefully 
and  learn  scientifically  that  this  water  supply  is  in  fact  necessary 
for  navigation  purposes  before  he  spends  there  any  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  law. 

In  consequence,  the  first  year  of  the  period  for  which  the  act 
was  formed  has  expired  without  any  certificates  at  all  being  filed, 
and  the  $2,000,000  appropriation  going  for  that  year  has  reverted 
to  the  national  treasury.  This  situation  has  made  the  advocates  of 
the  White  mountain  park  bitterly  angry,  and  they  are  now  voicing 
sharp  denunciations  of  Mr.  Smith  for  failing  to  take  the  terms 
of  the  law  as  generously  as  its  originators  did.  Congressman  Weeks 
hopes  to  get  the  lapsed  $2,000,000  reappropriated  by  Congress,  and 
trusts  that  such  a  reaffirmation  of  the  will  of  the  lawmakers  will  be 
taken  by  the  director  of  the  geological  survey  as  a  mandate  to  go 
ahead  and  not  to  be  too  precise  in  his  interpretation  of  his  duty. 


— The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  is  soon  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  second  chapel  car  to  be  used  in  its  work  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  the  West.  This  will  be  the  tenth  car  built  in  this  country 
to  serve  church  purposes.  Of  the  others,  seven  belong  to  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  and  one  belongs  to  the  Episcopalians. 
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Home  Mission  Council  Also  Shows  Unity 

As  New  York  City  week  before  last  saw  an  impressive  convocation 
representing  many  branches  of  the  church  united  to  consider  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise  of  Christianity,  so  last  week  saw  an 
equally  impressive  and  equally  united  gathering  consulting  over 
the  common  home  mission  duty  of  the  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. All  the  great  denominations  of  the  United  States  were 
represented  in  the  annual  session  of  the  Home  Mission  Council, 
save  only  the  Southern  Baptist. 

The  unity  of  the  conference  was  unbroken  by  any  suggestion  of 
rivalry.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  gathering  demonstrated  a 
spirit  of  sincere  and  vital  Christian  unity.  Reports  of  the  recent 
joint  tour  of  home  mission  secretaries  through  the  West  were 
heard  with  profound  appreciation,  and  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  home  mission  survey  as  projected  by  them  was  provided  for. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  planning  for  home  mission  week, 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  universal  observance  in  all  Protestant 
churches  of  all  names  throughout  the  country  next  fall,  November 
17-24.  This  plan,  however,  though  comprehensively  rational,  is  not 
to  be  a  "movement"  in  the  familiar  sense  of  that  word.  There  will 
be  no  delegations  traveling  from  church  to  church,  but  each  in- 
dividual church  will  be  called  on  to  arrange  the  services  of  the  week 
on  its  own  initiative,  either  separately  or  conjointly  with  other 
churches  in  its  community.  Suggestions  for  a  uniform  program 
will  be  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Home  Mission  Coun- 
cil. The  expectation  is  that  one  night  of  the  week  will  be  devoted 
to  the  immigration  question,  another  to  the  Mormon  problem, 
another  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians,  and  so  on  through  the 
round  of  recognized  home  mission  obligations.  These  meetings  are 
not  to  be  men's  meetings  or  women's  meetings  but  meetings  of  the 
whole  church.  In  promoting  them  the  women's  boards  are  co- 
operating with  the  so-called  men's  boards.  The  joint  council  of  the 
former  held  a  session  with  the  men's  joint  council  to  consider  the 
project,  and  cooperation  of  all  mission  forces  in  promoting  it  is 
believed  to  be  well  assured. 

Another  even  more  striking  plan  was  inaugurated  by  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  creating  a  fund  of  $50,000 — to  be  contributed  pro 
rata  by  the  various  denominational  boards — for  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising. It  is  the  intention  to  employ  an  advertising  expert — quite 
probably  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle — to  direct  the  expenditure  of  this 
sum  on  newspaper  space  and  other  publicity  methods  in  such 
fashion  as  to  enlarge  public  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for 
home  mission  responsibilities. 

Evangelism  and  Bible  Study  Among  Students 

The  department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  which 
deals  particularly  with  the  promotion  of  Bible  study  among  college 
students,  of  which  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  is  secretary,  presents 
highly  interesting  figures  of  the  work  of  volunteer  Bible  classes 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  whole  exhibit  is  the  state- 
ment that  within  the  last  academic  year,  through  the  influence  of 
Bible  study  groups,  1,377  students  were  led  into  the  Christian  life. 
Nonchristian  men  constituted  more  than  10  per  cent  of  these  classes 
— 4,767  out  of  43,545.  Leadership  of  the  classes  was  vested  in 
2,219  students  and  830  professors.  While,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get  students  to  enter  Bible  groups,  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  continue  any 
great  length  of  time.  Out  of  the  43,000  enrolled,  less  than  29,000 
remained  in  the  classes  as  much  as  two  months,  and  only  12,000  fol- 
lowed a  regular  habit  of  daily  Bible  study. 

Some  recent  evangelistic  undertakings  under  the  management  of 
the  students'  department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
have  been  most  encouragingly  successful.  In  a  short  series  of  meet- 
ings in  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina,  250  of  the  students 
made  a  new  stand  for  Christian  living  and  enrolled  themselves  for 
daily  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  final  meeting  of  the  series  was 
prolonged  for  three  hours,  in  which  time  not  fewer  than  150  students 
stood  in  turn  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows  and  specifically  con- 
fessed sin  of  diverse  sorts,  for  which  they  penitently  asked  the 
Saviour  for  forgiveness.  Especially  dramatic  was  the  confession 
of  two  roommates,  one  of  whom  had  won  an  important  college  debate 
a  few  days  before.  In  open  meeting  both  declared  that  they  had 
surreptitiously  secured  the  main  points  of  the  principal  speaker  on 


the  opposite  side  and  by  use  of  them  had  gained  the  decisive  ad- 
vantage over  him.  In  their  awakened  state  of  conscience  they 
bluntly  called  this  stealing  the  debate.  Both  men  declared  their 
intention  to  live  clean  Christian  lives  henceforth,  and  were  re- 
warded by  tremendous  approval  from  their  fellow  students. 

An  even  more  wonderful  impression  on  a  college  population  has 
been  made  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  a  strong  evangelistic 
campaign,  led  by  John  R.  Mott,  followed  lines  already  successfully 
tried  out  in  the  Universities  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 

England's  Preeminent  Presbyterian 

The  greatest  contemporary  figure  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  James  Oswald  Dykes,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  77.  Dr. 
Dykes  was  born  at  Glasgow  and  educated  in  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  noted  as  a  brilliant  student.  In  1859  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  country  church,  but  within  two  years  after- 
wards was  called  to  be  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Candlish  at  Free 
St.  George's,  the  most  eminent  pulpit  in  the  Scotch  capital.  He 
sprang  at  once  into  an  astonishing  popularity,  but  what  appeared  to 
he  the  beginning  of  a  long  ministry  there  was  quickly  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  illness  of  Mrs.  Dykes,  whom  her  husband  took  to  Australia 
in  hope  that  the  warmer  climate  might  restore  her.  After  her  death 
Dr.  Dykes  wandered  about  Australia  for  several  years,  but  returning 
at  length  to  Britain,  was  immediately  called  to  the  great  Regent 
.Square  Presbyterian  church  in  London.  Here  he  served  from  1869 
to  1888,  and  resigned  only  to  accept  his  greater  and  final  work  as 
principal  of  the  ministerial  training  school  of  English  Presbyte- 
rianism,  Westminster  College.  Dr.  John  Watson,  later  known  as 
Ian  Maclaren,  assisted  the  new  principal  in  raising  an  additional 
endowment  for  the  institution,  and  it  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  entered  upon  a  vastly  enlarged  career.  There  Dr.  Dykes 
taught  with  remarkable  molding  influence  over  his  students  until 
1907,  when  he  retired  from  active  life  and  went  to  make  his  home 
with  his  son  in  Edinburgh. 

The  only  visit  of  Dr.  Dykes  to  America  was  in  1909,  when  he 
came  to  preside  over  the  internajtional  meeting  of  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance  in  New  York  City.  His  impressive  sermon  at  that 
time  is  well  remembered  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  was  an  admirable 
example  of  his  nobly  strong  preaching.  He  published  in  his  lifetime 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  commentaries  and  lectures,  and  finally 
put  forth,  after  his  retirement  from  his  chair,  the  substance  of  his 
seminary  teaching  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Christian  Minister  and  His 
Duties." 

Shall  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  Lose  Endowment? 

The  acute  feeling  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  question  of  Irish  home  rule  was  analyzed  in  these 
pages  recently.  Feeling  scarcely  less  acute  and  barely  subordinated 
to  the  larger  issue  is  meantime  developing  between  Anglicans  and 
Nonconformists  over  another  avowed  policy  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, which  will  probably  follow  immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
home  rule  legislation.  This  is  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  larger  membership  in  Wales  than 
any  one  of  the  Free  churches,  but  its  constituency  is  a  small  minority 
as  compared  with  all  the  dissenting  denominations  taken  together. 
There  is  therefore  strong  sentiment  in  the  principality  against  main- 
taining the  "establishment"  any  longer  by  local  taxes.  Liberals  say 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  electorate  in  Wales  is  for  dis- 
establishment. Anglicans  on  their  part  deny  that  there  is  any  sucb 
majority  against  them,  yet  practically  concede  the  hopelessness  of 
longer  maintaining  their  old  claim  on  the  public  funds.  Their 
resistance  is  now  virtually  reduced  to  a  fight  against  disendowment. 
They  argue  that  property  bestowed  upon  the  church  for  its  main- 
tenance from  different  sources  in  past  times  ought  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  trust  and  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  its 
originally  intended  use.  The  precedent  set,  however,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  for  disendowment 
to  go  with  it,  and  the  Liberals  seem  persistent  in  reducing  Welsh 
Anglicans  to  an  absolute  level  with  the  Free  churches. 

However,  there  is  at  least  a  section  of  Noncomformists  who  think 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  separate  the  establishment  from  its 
revenue  out  of  current  funds,  and  that  it  would  be,  if  not  more 
just,  at  least  more  generous,  not  to  disturb  its  vested  properties. 
There  now  appears  considerable  prospect  of  a  compromise  along 
this  line.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan,  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Scott 
Lidgett  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Peake  are  notable  Noncomformists  who  have 
accepted  membership  in  a  committee  of  conciliation  aiming  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  this  way  to  a  peaceable  adjustment. 
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Stereotyped  Religion 

RELIGION  is  the  soul  of  man  striving  to  achieve  the  life  of 
God  in  this  world.  Its  motor  is  a  heart  crying  out  for 
God,  "for  the  living  God — when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?"  Its  guide  is  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from 
above.  Purity  and  peace  are  its  characteristics.  Its  working  model 
is  Christ.  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  But  defini- 
tion, motor,  guide  and  model  are  alike  ignored  by  stereotyped  reli- 
gion, which  is  not  a  principle  of  action  but  a  profession ;  not  a  living, 
acting  thing  but  a  metallic  picture  of  it ;  not  a  virtue  or  a  vice  but 
a  moral  vacuum. 

The  fields  of  its  manifestation  are  opened  by  the  church  service 
of  the  Sabbath  and  by  the  midweek  meeting  for  prayer.  Nowhere 
else  in  ordinary  life  is  its  existence  so  clearly  to  be  felt.  Visit  one 
by  one  a  thousand  churches  on  Sabbath  mornings  as  opportunity 
permits,  and  the  fact  of  stereotypization  will  be  apparent;  not, 
indeed,  so  much  from  similarity  of  detail  as  from  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  service.  There  will  be  the  same  method,  the  same  cold 
storage  feeling,  the  same  unrememberable  sermon,  the  same  con- 
ventional remarks  as  the  people  dissolve  into  household  units,  the 
same  satisfaction  that  the  church  job  is  done  for  another  week. 

Try  the  same  congregation  at  night,  and  you  will  know  the 
impressions  made  on  you  were  all  struck  from  the  same  plate.  The 
picture  of  an  evening  service  is  as  of  a  landscape,  snow-covered, 
with  a  score  or  two  of  trees  scattered  over  it,  most  of  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  a  wood  chopper  in  the  foreground,  who  swings 
his  ax  in  an  unprepared  sort  of  way  against  an  old  stump.  Such 
exhibitions  pertain  only  to  the  Sabbath.  On  ordinary  weekdays 
the  ordinary  men  of  the  world  do  not  see  that  those  who  are  known 
to  be  church  members  make  display  of  stereotyped  religion,  or  of 
any  other  kind.  Three  mottoes  seem  to  rule  the  world  of  affairs : 
Business  is  business;  politics  is  politics;  religion  is  religion.  Busi- 
ness and  politics  are  twin  brothers.  To  these  two  brothers  religion 
is  a  kind  of  "Teddy  bear,"  at  which  they  laugh,  except  on  Sunday 
mornings.    Then  they  take  it  with  them  to  church. 

The  product  of  stereotyped  religion  is  the  stereotyped  Christian, 
a  product  as  hard  as  the  metal  plate  which  furnishes  our  meta- 
phor. Such  a  Christian,  however,  does  in  one  essential  feature  of 
his  hardness  differ  from  a  metal  plate.  The  impressions  he  makes 
on  the  surfaces  of  life  against  which  he  is  pressed  are  never 
voided  nor  blurred  by  use  or  age.  Instead,  the  older  he  grows 
the  harder  he  becomes.  The  Hebrew  church  of  Christ's  time  had 
three  fine  illustrations  of  the  type — the  Pharisee,  the  Sadducee,  the 
Herodian.  The  first  indication  in  the  gospel  story  of  Jesus  that  that 
patient,  self-controlled  man  could  become  angry  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  plot  against  him  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians 
who  brought  into  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  on  the  Sabbath  a 
man  with  a  withered  hand.  "If  he  heal  him,  he  will  break  the  Sab- 
bath ;  then  we  will  destroy  him."  So  they  thought.  The  Pharisees 
were  rich  and  respectable ;  the  Herodians  were  politicians  who 
trained  with  the  "gang"  of  their  day.  Riches  make  heavy  pockets, 
and  heavy  pockets  make  hard  hearts.  Politics  produces  graft 
grabbers ;  and  graft,  filtered  into  the  human  conscience,  petrifies  it. 
The  combination  of  pelf  and  self  made  stereotyped  religion  twenty 
centuries  ago ;  and  the  foundry  which  makes  the  mixture  is  still 
in  operation. 

The  stereotyped  Christian  is  not  necessarily  a  hypocrite.  Often 
he  has  not  enough  religion  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  pretense  of  being 
what  he  is  not.  The  hypocrite  is  the  man  who,  having  no  religion 
at  all,  imitates  the  real  thing  and  succeeds  in  the  deception  for 
a  while.  The  stereotyped  Christian  is  not  like  that.  His  religion 
is  certified  by  his  conduct.  At  stated,  regular  times,  in  the  orthodox, 
perfunctory  ways,  he  makes  the  motions  of  religion  in  all  sincerity, 
and  then  is  for  the  intervals  the  man  who  passes  in  the  world  for 
exactly  what  he  is. 

Should  your  experience  prove,  as  you  visit  Sunday  morning 
services,  that  we  are  wrong,  and  that  real,  vital  religion  is  for  the 
most  part  in  evidence  in  preacher  and  people,  there  is  yet  one  place 
where  stereotyped  religion  is  surely  on  exhibition.  This  place  is  the 
midweek  meeting  for  prayer.  But  there  may  be  compensations  even 
here.  You  may  be  far  from  home,  you  may  be  homesick.  The 
malady  will  disappear  if  you  will  go  to  the  midweek  meeting  in 
the  nearest  place  to  your  hotel.  Five  minutes  after  you  have  entered 
you  will  feel  that  you  are  at  home. 

The  room,  too  large  for  the  company  assembled  in  it,  is  exactly 
like  yours  at  home.   The  minister  behind  his  desk  or  table,  solemn. 
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no  ray  of  light  on  his  face,  his  soul  sobered  by  the  sense  of  his 
powerlessness  to  make  the  so-called  social  service  anything  but  a 
feast  of  dreariness,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  replica  of  your  minister 
at  home.  Your  soul  is  happy  as  you  see  him.  His  is  not  as  he 
sees  you,  but  you  do  not  know  it.  The  twenty  or  thirty  duty- 
dominated  women  are  there,  as  are  also  the  five  or  six  men,  the 
regulars,  just  as  at  home.  How  familiar  it  all  seems!  You  do  not 
know  one  of  them,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  The  place  looks 
natural,  feels  natural,  is  natural. 

The  service  begins.  Hymn,  Scriptures,  hymn,  prayer,  hymn, 
remarks,  hymn,  and  the  announcement,  "The  meeting  is  now  open 
for  prayer  or  remarks."  How  like  home  that  is !  How  dear  to  a 
poor  homesick  soul !  How  perfectly  like  the  dreary  dismality  you 
have  left  far  away !  The  recognition  of  all  this  is  immediate  and 
soul-satisfying. 

Two  minutes  go  by.  No  remarks,  no  prayer.  Three  more  min- 
utes pass.  People  begin  to  feel  the  silence,  and  to  look  furtively  at 
each  other  to  see  if  someone  does  not  rise.  If  that  meeting  is  now 
opened,  what  would  a  shut  meeting  be?  Silence,  closed  mouths,  de- 
jection, weariness  written  on  every  face.  Presently  a  voice  is 
heard  commenting  on  what  "our  pastor  has  so  well  said."  The 
people  do  not  look  to  see  who  is  speaking;  they  know  the  voice. 
They  do  not  listen  to  what  the  voice  is  saying;  they  know.  They 
have  heard  it  said  often  before.  The  voice  ceases,  and  another  long 
pause  ensues.  The  uneasiness  increases  until  one,  forced  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  prays.  It  is  the  same  old  prayer  meeting  prayer  which 
you  have  heard  at  home  many  times.  The  minister  gives  out  the 
closing  hymn  and  speaks  the  benediction.  The  midweek  service  is 
concluded.  You  slip  unnoticed  out  as  you  slipped  unnoticed  in. 
You  have  disturbed  no  one,  no  one  has  disturbed  you.  How  good 
it  has  all  been!    It  has  been  just  like  home. 

This  is  a  picture  of  stereotyped  religion.  The  sketch  given  is 
taken  from  memory's  notebook.  All  over  this  country  such  prayer 
meetings  can  be  found.  We  think  there  is  one  such  in  the  majority 
of  the  towns  where  The  Continent  is  taken.  Why  is  it?  Why  is  the 
number  of  persons  in  attendance  upon  this  service  of  the  church 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  church  members?  Is  one 
day  of  the  week  sufficient  for  doing  all  the  open  religious  acts  of 
life?  If  a  man,  for  example,  is  in  his  place  in  church  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  is  that  enough  for  his  spiritual  needs,  or  is 
it  true  that  "spiritual  needs"  is  only  a  term  used  by  the  preachers, 
when  really  there  is  no  such  thing?  Is  the  one  short  prayer  and  the 
one  long  prayer  the  minister  makes  on  Sunday  in  the  audience  of  the 
congregation  all  that  the  ordinary  man  needs?  Family  prayer  has 
for  the  most  part  ceased.  Prayer  in  the  office,  shop  or  mill  is  un- 
heard  of.     When   shall  the  business   man  pray? 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  stereotype  foundry  where  prayer 
meeting  plates  are  cast.  But  there  must  be  such  a  place.  Every 
church  seems  to  have  the  exact  plate  from  which  to  print  the  prayer 
meeting  page  of  its  life.  We  have  been  in  scores  of  them,  scattered 
over  our  country.  Who  can  wonder  that  such  services  do  not  attract 
the  young?  Young  people  want  that  which  is  new,  fresh,  vigorous, 
living,  and  not  the  old,  stale,  weakly  and  dead.  If  they  cannot  find 
it  in  the  religious  life  around  them  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere. 

For  all  this  the  minister  is  not  wholly,  if  at  all,  blameworthy.  He 
would  fain  mend  matters,  but  seems  powerless.  Longfellow,  in  a  fit 
of  the  blues,  perhaps,  wrote,  "Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 
Every  minister  knows  that  almost  all  midweek  meeting  nights  are 
dark  and  dreary,  and  they  give  him  "the  blues"  with  no  "perhaps." 

Must  this  go  on?  Of  what  moral  value  is  such  religion?  The 
picture  drawn  of  Sunday  and  Wednesday  night  services  is  no 
travesty.  A  half  century  more  of  it  will  convert  the  American 
church  into  a  moral  iceberg.  Change  the  services  in  Korea  from 
what  they  are  at  the  present  hour  in  that  wonderful  new  Canaan 
into  what  they  are  in  our  own  America  today  and  in  two  decades 
Korea  will  be  once  more  a  heathen  land. 

Wake,  church  of  God !  Wake,  Christian  men !  Let  us  have  no 
religious  "battle  of  Dorking"  fought  against  the  faith  we  hold  and 
the  Christ  we  love.  R.  S.  H. 


The  Problem  on  the  New  Year's  Doorstep 

Before  this  month  of  January  goes  out,  there  ought  to  be  a  si  )er 
thought  or  two  harking  back  to  one  gravely  serious  problem  wl  ch 
lay  trampled  underfoot  at  the  doorstep  where  January  came  n, 
escorting  the  jaunty  new  year  of  1912.  That  incoming,  as  no  0  e 
now  requires  to  be  reminded,  was  between  a  Sunday  and  a  Moi  • 
day;  and  as  always,  there  were  "waiting  up"  to  greet  the  arrivin 
and  speed  the  parting  year  at  the  midnight  turn  of  the  calendar, 
hilarious  throngs  in  all  the  fashionable  and  some  unfashionable 
restaurants  of  American  cities.  As  always,  moreover,  these  throngs 
were  mainly  composed  of  people  whose  foolish  superstition  it  is 
that  the  new  year  is  properly  welcomed  only  with  much  drinking  of 
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Ted  liquor  in  the  hours  just  preceding  and  just  following  its  birth. 
The  result  which  everybody  was  expecting,  and  in  which  nobody 
was  disappointed,  was  a  noisy  carouse,  worse  in  some  cities,  of 
course,  but  discreditable  in  all. 

That  would  be  a  problem  in  itself.  But  this  year  another  problem 
even  greater  underlay  it.  Practically  everywhere  in  the  nation  stat- 
ute books  carry  laws  that  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  and 
even  more  generally  it  is  illegal  to  sell  liquor  after  midnight,  or  at 
least  after  i  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  any  day  of  the  week.  Had 
such  laws  and  ordinances  been  enforced,  there  would  have  been  no 
drinking  bouts  anywhere  at  the  inbringing  of  1912.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  seems  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  police  authorities 
of  American  cities  let  it  be  known  that  all  restrictions  touching 
Sunday  and  after-midnight  selling  would  be  of¥  for  that  one  night — 
the  ordinances  "suspended,"  as  some  municipal  officers  frankly  put 
it.  In  Chicago  there  was  not  likely  to  be  anything  hampering  busi- 
ness before  midnight,  for  Chicago  has  no  Sunday  closing  ordinance 
of  its  own  and  systematically  disregards  the  state  law.  But  even 
Chicago  does  make  some  pretense  of  shutting  up  liquor-selling 
places  at  i  a.  m.,  and  an  unsophisticated  person  might  have  looked  for 
that  hour  to  terminate  the  already  climaxed  celebration.  But  Mayor 
Harrison  was  at  pains  to  publish  abroad  the  assurance  that  nobody 
need  go  home  till  morning.  By  a  "twist  of  the  wrist"  he  avowedly 
abrogated  the  ordinance  for  the  night.  And  besides  that,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  being  appealed  to  for  his  opinion  on  that  nullifica- 
tion, said  only,  with  a  childish  evasion,  that  it  was  a  purely  local 
matter  in  which  he  had  no  interest. 

And  except  for  a  few  protesting  church  people  of  the  aggressive 
type  there  seems  to  be  nobody  who  cares  very  much.  Yet  this  con- 
dition in  Chicago  and  the  more  or  less  complete  imitations  of  it  in  a 
great  many  other  places  cut  right  straight  to  the  vital  heart  of  all 
the  theory  on  which  American  self-government  is  based.  That 
theory  is  that  the  people  elect  some  men  to  make  their  laws  and 
other  men  to  enforce  those  laws,  and  that  the  latter  class  of  officials 
have  no  right  to  tamper  with  the  laws  that  the  first  class  make.  If 
the  executive  can  set  aside  laws,  then  the  logical  end  to  which  the 
matter  comes  is  either  anarchy  or  despotism.  If  laws  that  protect 
men  can  be  set  aside,  then  comes  despotism ;  if  laws  that  restrain 
men  can  be  annulled,  then  comes  anarchy.  And  a  mayor  or  governor 
willing  to  deal  lawlessly  with  either  sort  might  readily  end  up  with 
the  horrors  of  both  results.  Yet  citizens  still  think  that  a  midnight 
jollification  doesn't  amount  to  much — no  great  harm  done.  No,  no 
great  harm  done — only  the  foundation  principles  of  free  government 
kicked  aside.  There  was  a  time  when  Americans  valued  those 
principles  enough  to  resent  their  desecration.    Has  that  time  gone? 

General  Grant  Upsets  Canteen  Advocates 

Major  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  East,  United  States  Army,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
has  exploded  a  tremendous  bombshell  among  the  clique  so  anxious 
to  show  that  all  present  active  officers  of  the  army  wish  the  beer- 
selling  privilege  restored  in  the  canteen,  or  soldiers'  post  club.  For 
General  Grant  has  calmly  risen  up  to  state  that  he  is  at  least  one 
commanding  officer  of  the  army,  still  reasonably  active,  who  does 
not  want  to  see  the  beer  bar  revived  on  military  premises.  In  an 
authorized  interview  given  to  a  New  York  daily  paper,  General 
Grant  said  in  brief  that  the  army  has  well  adapted  itself  to  the 
present  anti-liquor  regulation,  and  he  sees  no  reason  for  reverting 
to  old  conditions.  He  considers  that  repealing  the  existing  statute 
would  be  an  obvious  mistake. 

General  Grant  was  privately  quoted  to  this  effect  some  years  ago, 
but  then  was  not  outspoken.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  cour- 
age and  honesty  that  now,  when  the  issue  is  acute,  he  rriakes  his  voice 
clearly  heard  on  the  subject — the  more  especially  so  when  it  is  well 
known  that  the  war  department  wishes  all  its  officers  to  take  the  beer 
side.  The  cry  is  still  raised  that  the  dives  surrounding  army  posts 
are  patronized  so  recklessly  by  the  enlisted  men  only  because  there 
is  no  liquor  for  them  to  drink  inside  post  lines.  But  nobody  even 
ventures  to  allege — though  so  many  are  bold  to  assume — that  dives 
surrounding  the  army  stations  were  any  less  numerous  or  any  less 
patronized  when  liquor  was  obtainable  within  the  military  reserva- 
tions. Yet  that  is  what  has  to  be  proved  before  there  is  the  least 
value  attaching  to  this  main  argument  which  all  advocates  of  the 
beer  canteen  rely  on.  But  it  can't  be  proved,  for  the  fact  runs 
the  other  way. 


— Cardinal  Farley  came  home  from  the  Roman  trip  that  made  him 
a  "prince  of  the  church"  to  receive  a  welcome  in  New  York  City 
which  the  daily  press  declares  equal  to  the  reception  accorded  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  his  return  from  Africa.  To  most  Catholic  citizens  of 
New  York,  and  especially  to  the  priests,  it  was  a  day  of  enormous 
pride,  which  they  took  no  pains  to  conceal.   Yet  there  were  doubtless 


among  the  shouting  crowds  that  lined  the  streets  as  the  cardinal's 
procession  went  by,  more  than  a  few  persons  sharing  the  feehng 
of  one  who  wrote  to  The  New  York  Times,  signing  himself  "A 
Disgusted  Catholic."  This  correspondent  indignantly  inquired 
whether  the  prelates  and  priests  who  were  spending  much  money  to 
welcome  the  cardinal  home  thus  pompously  had  no  thought  of  the 
more  Christian  way  the  same  funds  might  have  been  spent  in  aiding 
New  York's  poor  in  the  midst  of  a  singularly  bitter  winter  season. 
The  "disgusted  Catholic"  impatiently  demanded  to  know  whether 
the  church  did  not  really  care  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
preference  to  the  airs  and  manners  of  potentates  and  princes.  His 
question  would  have  been  all  the  more  pertinent  if  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  the  cost  of  honoring  Archbishop  Farley  on  his  return 
but  of  the  cost  of  getting  him  his  supposed  honor  at  Rome.  It  is 
credibly  reported  that  a  committee  from  his  diocese  presented  to 
the  archbishop  before  he  sailed  for  the  Eternal  City  a  purse  of 
$25,000,  and  that  the  expense  attending  his  investiture  there  with 
the  cardinal's  hat  and  robes  ate  up  all  of  this  sum  and  $10,000  of  the 
new  cardinal's  own  money  besides. 

— Professor  George  Burman  Foster  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
got  some  hard  knocks  from  orthodox  Christians  when  he  published 
his  radical  theological  works  some  years  ago,  but  his  experience  then 
was  a  picnic  occasion  compared  with  what  has  been  happening 
to  him  since  he  got  to  discussing  the  question  of  woman  suffrage. 
For  old  line  church  folks  Professor  Foster  proved  himself  too 
advanced,  but  to  the  woman  suffragists  he  is  a  monstrous  example  of 
medisevalism  and  f ossilization.  When  Dr.  Foster  remarked  that 
woman  "actually  expects  man  to  appropriate  her  and  to  make  out 
of  her  what  she  ought  to  be,"  he  brought  down  on  his  head  such 
an  avalanche  of  feminine  contempt  as  it  will  probably  take  him 
a  dozen  years  to  dig  from  under.  But  whether  Dr.  Foster  with  his 
eccentric  ideas  is  deemed  advanced  or  retarded,  his  difficulties 
in  theology  and  in  sociology  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same — 
the  difficulties  of  a  mind  which  is  comfortably  at  home  only  in  a 
dense  fog  of  peculiar  words  covering  wandering  and  shapeless  ideas. 

—President  Taft's  article  in  The  Century  Magazine  advocating 
his  arbitration  treaties  includes  three  carefully  wrought  sentences 
which,  bound  together  by  his  clear-cut  style,  make  a  polished  shaft 
thoroughly  transfixing  all  the  paltry  opposition  worked  up  against 
the  treaties  in  the  name  of  jingo  patriotism:  "The  question  has 
been  asked  in  tones  of  horror,  Can  any  nation  properly  submit  to 
a  joint  commission  or  any  other  partly  foreign  body  a  question 
which  affects  its  vital  interests,  or,  worse  still,  its  national  honor? 
I  say  a  nation  can.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  of  se- 
curing a  just  decision  from  a  commission  of  honorable  men  than 
from  the  god  of  war."  The  future  will  surely  say  that  there  spoke 
a  true  man,  a  fair  man  and  a  real  statesman.  And  the  future  will 
put  him  infinitely  above  pseudo-statesmen  whose  selfish  fear  of  a 
fair  trial  and  a  fair  verdict  the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the 
world  on  the  theme  nf  international  peace  will  ere  long  reveal  in  its 
real  pettishness. 

— The  late  Richard  T.  Crane  of  Chicago  would  have  been  remem- 
bered agreeably  as  a  successful  manufacturer  if  some  malign  spirit, 
in  the  dotage  of  his  advancing  years,  had  not  set  him  off  in  a  wild 
effort  to  persuade  the  American  people  that  they  had  better  burn 
down  their  universities.  This  makes  the  memory  left  behind  him 
in  the  public  mind  rather  that  of  a  crazy  man  than  of  the  sane  and 
useful  citizen  which  he  was  in  most  respects.  It  is  pity  of  pities 
that  some  of  his  friends  could  not  have  kept  the  old  gentleman  from 
launching  out  in  that  absurd  crusade.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible 
to  descry  that  he  did  some  good,  for  his  ferocious  attack  on  the 
immorality  of  university  students,  while  ridiculously  exaggerated, 
burned  into  the  minds  of  many  university  authorities  a  sense  of 
deeper  responsibility  for  the  moral  character  of  their  students 
than  they  had  felt  before. 

— Dr.  C.  M.  Sheldon,  the  author  of  the  marvelously  successful 
book,  "In  His  Steps,"  and  of  other  stories  equally  earnest  if  not 
equally  popular,  has  given  notice  of  his  desire  to  resign  from  his 
pastorate  over  the  Central  Congregational  church  at  Topeka  as 
soon  as  his  people  can  find  someone  to  succeed  him.  It  is  his 
intention  to  give  his  whole  time  henceforth  to  writing  and  lecturing. 
Dr.  Sheldon  has  been  in  the  ministry  twenty-five  years,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  has  held  this  pulpit  in  Topeka. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Duty  done  is  satisfaction  achieved  and  sorrow  averted. 
—One  of  the  most  insidious  characteristics  of  self-conceit  is  self- 
depreciation. 

— The  fact  of  Christ  and  the  Christ  of  fact  are  identical.  Experi- 
enced salvation  attests  each. 
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The  Mourner 


BLESSED  are  they  that  mourn.'' 
But  this  does  not  include  every 
kind  of  mourning.  There  is  a 
sorrow  which  is  "unto  death."  It  is 
destructive  and  deadly.  It  is  selfish, 
prayerless,  unaspiring.  It  has  regard  neither  to  man  nor  to  God. 
Not  of  these  can  it  be  said,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  This 
beatitude  is  spoken  to  the  Lord's  immediate  disciples,  to  those  who, 
however  imperfectly,  are  following  him  in  the  way  of  life.  It  was 
spoken  to  his  disciples :  "His  disciples  came  unto  him,  and  he  taught 
them."  And,  further,  the  beatitude  does  not  mean  that  the  comfort 
that  is  given  to  a  sorrowing  Christian  takes  all  the  grief  away.  The 
life  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  bear  witness 
that  men  can  have  the  sacred  comfort  of  the  Lord  and  yet  share  the 
travail  that  makes  the  kingdom  come. 

How  shall  they  be  comforted?  To  what  kind  of  sorrow  will  the 
Comforter  bring  the  strengthening  balm?  In  the  New  Testament 
we  find  two  great  primary  forms  of  sorrow.  There  is  sorrow 
which  is  created  by  sin,  and  sorrow  which  is  created  by  death. 
It  is  not  that  these  two  include  every  form  of  grief,  but  the  heavenly 
Minister  who  can  deal  with  these  outstanding  needs  will  be  able 
to  help  in  every  kind  of  trouble.  If  he  can  ease  the  galling  weight 
of  these  loads  he  can  make  every  burden  light. 

The  Peace  of  Forgiveness 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn"  for  personal  sin,  who  wish  that 
the  rebellion  had  never  happened,  who  are  oppressed  in  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  who  are  humbly  and  heartily  sorry,  and  who  con- 
fess their  sincere  regret  unto  the  Lord,  "for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted." And  what  shall  they  receive  in  the  way  of  comfort?  First 
of  all,  they  shall  receive  the  peace  of  forgiveness.  Now,  there  are 
two  words  in  the  New  Testament  which  are  translated  by  the  com- 
mon English  word  "forgive."  They  are  both  very  picturesque  and 
suggestive  words.  If  we  look  a  little  afield  at  their  wider  applica- 
tions, we  shall  find  a  very  tender  light  upon  the  meaning  of  for- 
giveness. One  of  the  words  is  used  with  the  significance  of  divorce, 
"Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife."  And  in  the  ministry  of 
forgiveness  grace  interposes  between  the  soul  and  its  guilt  and 
divorces  them.  They  have  become  wedded  together  in  most  unholy 
and  imprisoning  wedlock,  and  forgiveness  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
The  other  word  has  a  somewhat  similar  significance,  and  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  leaving  a  thing  behind.  "They  immediately  left  the 
ship."  And  just  as  the  disciples  left  that  boat  on  the  beach,  so,  by 
the  ministry  of  foregiveness,  we  can  leave  our  sin  on  the  beach, 
never  to  return  to  it,  and  can  go  out  into  a  new  life  in  a  new  and 
untrodden  world.    This  is  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Sweets  of  a  Restored  Relation 

And  with  the  peace  of  forgiveness  there  is  also  given  the  joy 
of  communion.  When  the  "perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the 
heart"  is  removed,  we  are  introduced  into  an  unembarrassed  fellow- 
ship with  our  Father  in  heaven.  We  taste  the  sweets  of  a  restored 
-relation.  We  are  at  home  again  with  the  Lord,  and  we  enjoy  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    And  with  this  peace  and 


joy  we  pass  into  the  buoyant  strength  of  recovered  health.  The 
spiritual  substance  which  we  had  wasted  in  sinful  living  is  little 
by  little  given  back  to  us.  Withered  powers  of  soul  become  alive 
again.  Dulled  perceptions  are  quickened.  Our  sympathies  with  God 
and  man  are  refined  and  enriched.  In  all  these  ways  does  the 
Paraclete  bring  comfort  to  those  who  mourn  for  their  sins. 

And  the  second  form  of  sorrow  mentioned  by  the  New  Testament 
is  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  bereavement.  Sin  creates  the  one,  and 
death  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  Lord  annihilates  the  gulf 
that  was  created  by  guilt.  What  can  he  do  with  the  awful  vacancy 
created  by  death?  His  comfort  is  peculiarly  immediate,  and  strong 
and  sweet.  And  how  does  he  comfort  us?  First  of  all,  I  think  he 
comforts  us  in  the  dark  sorrow  of  bereavement  by  helping  us  to 
look  out  of  the  window  of  love.  Now,  the  window  of  love  looks 
out  upon  the  past,  upon  the  days  we  lived  together  with  the  loved  one 
before  bereavement  came.  And  the  gracious  ministry  of  the  window 
of  love  is  this — that  it  only  reveals  to  us  the  lovely.  All  that  was 
beautiful  in  the  loved  one  shines  out  in  the  light.  All  the  frailties 
and  infirmities  are  seen  in  new  views.  Some  beauties  we  have 
never  noticed  appear  in  this  comforting  retrospect.  Every  mourner 
in  Christ  Jesus  knows  the  love-window  and  the  gracious  things 
that  are  unveiled  for  the  comfort  of  the  soul. 

Life  as  Seen  Through  the  Faith-Window 

And  there  is  a  second  window  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  us 
in  our  grief.  This  is  the  window  of  faith,  and  it  looks  out  upon  the 
present.  We  gaze  through  this  window  upon  our  broken,  desolate, 
lonely  life,  and  we  see  footprints  on  the  road — nay.  we  see  the 
Lord  himself.  There  is  given  to  us  an  intimate  sense  of  providential 
nearness  and  guidance.  We  are  endowed  with  the  assurance  that 
God  is  awake  and  tenderly  at  work.  When  we  look  through  the 
faith-window,  life  is  seen  not  as  chaos  but  as  order,  and  its  hap- 
penings are  not  the  blind  issues  of  chance,  but  the  outcome  of  the 
graciously  tender  plan  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

And  there  is  a  third  window  to  which  the  Comforter  takes  the 
soul,  unveiling  to  him  prospects  that  bring  exquisite  comfort.  This 
is  the  window  of  hope,  and  it  looks  out  upon  the  morrow,  and 
through  that  window  we  see  our  Father's  house  with  the  many  man- 
sions. We  see  the  intimacy  of  its  fellowship ;  "Where  I  am  there  ye 
shall  be  also."  We  see  the  gathering  together  of  the  scattered  family 
to  be  "forever  with  the  Lord."  Through  this  window  of  hope  we 
gaze.  "O'er  moor  and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent,"  and  beyond  all 
these  we  see  the  fair  dawning  in  which  the  angel  faces  smile  "which 
we  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile." 

The  comfort  which  I  have  mentioned  is  very  real,  and  every  sor- 
rowing soul  can  obtain  it  in  the  treasury  of  grace.  It  is  offered 
without  money  and  without  price.  There  is  no  other  comfort  for 
sorrows  such  as  these.  The  one  who  sorrows  for  sin  may  see  an 
opiate  in  the  pleasure  of  the  world,  but  he  will  awake  again  to  the 
strained  reality,  and  his  grief  will  be  more  poignant  than  ever. 
And  the  one  who  sorrows  in  bereavement  will  exist  in  an  ever  dark- 
ening prison  unless  there  comes  the  comfort  of  the  Light  of  Life. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  came  "to  comfort  all  that  mourn."  "Earth  has  no 
sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal."  J.  H.  Jowett. 


A  Test  of  a  Good  Sunday  School 

BY  FREDERICA  BEARD 


A VISITOR  was  about  to  enter  a  Sunday  school.  He  was 
going  as  an  observer  and  a  judge.  "What  shall  be  the  test?" 
he  asked  himself.  "  'The  spirit  giveth  life.'  I  must  look 
for  the  spirit  that  is  manifest.  The  Master  said,  'I  came  that  ye  may 
have  life';  that  was  his  purpose;  a  Sunday  school  cannot  have  a 
higher  aim.  First.  I  must  note  the  spirit  of  the  room.  It  should 
be  (a)  a  room  for  children;  (b)  a  schoolroom;  (c)  a  Sunday- 
school  room." 

He  entered,  he  looked  at  the  room.  He  searched  for  something 
to  signify  that  it  was  for  boys  and  girls.  It  was  rather  dingy,  no 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls  ;  one  or  two  things  hanging  there  con- 
cerned the  missionary  organizations  of  the  church ;  all  the  furnish- 
ings made  it  a  room  more  suitable  for  aduhs  than  for  children. 
Where  were  the  indications  of  a  school?    A  blackboard  on  the 


platform  was  the  only  sign.  Had  he  ever  entered  a  day-school  room 
that  did  not  betoken  its  purposes?  The  only  suggestions  of  Sunday 
school  were  the  facts  that  the  room  was  a  part  of  the  church  build- 
ing, and  there  were  religious  song  books  on  the  chairs !  Our 
visitor  sighed  and  asked  himself,  "Is  it  any  wonder  that  boys  and 
girls  are  not  always  attracted  to  Sunday  school?" 

He  stood  on  one  side  as  the  people  gathered.  He  glanced 
at  his  notebook.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  was  the  spirit  of  the 
officers  and  teachers.  Was  it  (a)  earnest?  (b)  reverent?  (c)  in- 
spirational? (d)  indicative  of  teaching  power?  He  must  see  also 
the  spirit  of  the  pupils :  That  should  show  (a)  earnestness ;  (b) 
interest;  (c)  eager  response;  (d)  the  desire  for  work. 

The  service  began  and  this  onlooker  studied  first  the  leaders 
of  the  school.    Some  of  the  teachers  were  earnest  and  reverent  in 
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the  way  they  joined  in  the  (so-called)  "opening  exercise."  But  in 
one  class  a  teacher  was  talking  to  a  pupil  while  the  superintendent 
was  speaking  to  the  whole  school.  In  another  place  an  officer  and  a 
teacher  were  conferring  together.  Still  another  was  studying  his 
textbook,  evidently  preparing  his  lesson  in  the  pupils'  presence. 
"Strange  respect  and  order  this,"  said  the  visitor ;  "and  respect  and 
order  are  the  basis  of  reverence." 

The  officers  went  about  the  school  doing  work  of  various  kinds 
during  the  whole  of  the  service,  as  if  this  were  a  custom.  Two 
of  them,  off  in  a  corner,  even  talked  together  while  a  prayer  was 
ofifered.  "Was  the  service  one  for  worship,  or  what  was  it  for?" 
queried  the  observer.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  pupils 
talked.  The  service  did  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders.    What  inspiration  did  they  give  the  pupils? 

Three  classes  were  without  teachers  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
teachers  were  absent  and  had  sent  no  word  in  regard  to  absence. 
Four  teachers  were  late  and  took  their  places  after  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Such  a  lack  of  regularity  and  promptness  showed  little 
earnestness  or  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  whatever  was  done 
in  the  Sunday  school.  Indignation  stirred  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 
"If  I  were  superintendent  and  could  not  get  better  teachers,  I  would 
have  large  classes  with  a  few  good  teachers,  or  I  would  turn 
teacher  myself.  x'\nything  before  this  spirit  of  indif¥erence  should 
show  itself."  He  noted  the  spirit  of  the  music  and  the  prayer,  and 
altogether  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  lack  of  interest  and  of  eager 
response  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Single  Oasis  Is  Found  in  the  Desert 

The  "lesson  time"  came,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  catch  sight 
of  one  corner  of  the  room.  Here  was  a  veritable  hive  of  busy 
workers.  Interest,  earnest  response,  eager  desire  to  do,  were  all 
evident;  a  group  of  boys  were  at  work  with  large  pieces  of  paper 
on  boards  of  wood,  on  which  they  were  marking  a  journey  made 
by  Jesus  Christ;  they  searched  in  their  Bibles  to  find  out  one 
thing  he  did  at  each  of  the  stopping  places  referred  to  in  the  plan  of 
the  teacher,  and  finally,  found  what  he  said  at  the  last  place.  This 
was  the  life-giving  word  which  they  were  to  carry  with  them  in  their 
everyday  lives.  Little  was  said  or  done  by  the  teacher,  but  he  was 
the  directing  guide,  the  suggestive  inspirer.  The  visitor  went  away 
repeating  the  old  word:  "The  spirit  giveth  life,  but  the  letter  surely 
killeth." 

A  week  from  that  time  he  visited  another  Sunday  school.  As  he 
stepped  inside  the  room  his  heart  was  cheered,  A  bright,  sug- 
gestive sight  met  his  eye.  The  room,  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point, was  not  modern ;  it  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  that  a  Sunday 
school  might  be.  Such  a  room  was  to  come,  the  people  hoped.  But 
there  were  pictures — a  few  good  ones,  speaking  of  heroism  and 
self-denial — on  the  walls.  A  beautiful  copy  of  "Christ  and  the 
Fishermen"  held  a  central  place.  Vines  and  ferns  added  to  the 
beauty,  and  a  vase  of  flowers  stood  on  the  superintendent's  desk. 

This  was  a  room  used  by  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  and  high 
school  age.  Two  maps,  one  indicating  a  journey  to  Palestine,  the 
other  outlining  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Jesus'  country,  were 
hanging  on  the  walls.  A  small  bookcase  with  a  few  books  of  ref- 
erence stood  in  one  corner,  in  another  was  a  case  full  of  Oriental 
objects  that  were  made  use  of  in  the  studies.  A  table  and  a  small 
blackboard  were  placed  for  "each  class.  These  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  room,  and  were  brought  forward  by  the  pupils  when  the 
classes  assembled  for  class  work.  On  the  tables  were  the  pupils' 
Bibles  and  textbooks,  and  in  each  table  a  drawer  containing  neces- 
sary materials  for  the  manual  work  that  was  often  done 

School  in  Which  the  Spirit  Gave  Life 

The  visitor  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  was  in  a  room  where 
children  worked.  He  knew  not  only  that  a  school  was  held  there, 
but  that  it  was  a  religious  school  where  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christian 
life  and  the  Bible  were  leading  subjects  of  study. 

He  waited  for  the  incoming  of  teachers  and  children.  They 
gathered  in  a  natural  and  orderly  way.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
they  came  in  without  hats  and  coats.  These,  he  discovered,  were 
left  in  a  side  hall  where  long  rows  of  hooks  had  been  placed,  and  a 
young  lady  was  in  charge.  While  all  were  gathering,  strains  of 
beautiful  music  were  played  for  some  ten  minutes.  Promptly  at  the 
minute  appointed  a  piano  signal  was  given  and  everyone  rose. 
No  teacher  was  missing  from  his  place,  no  officer  was  attending 
to  business  about  the  room.  Three  children  were  tardy  and  they 
went  to  the  tardy  children's  corner.  There  was  just  one  thing  done 
at  that  time  and  that  was  the  singing  of  the  opening  hymn  of  praise. 
An  orchestra  of  boys  and  girls  assisted  in  the  music.  Different 
classes  took  different  parts  in  this  service  of  worship  and  benev- 
olence. There  were  indications  of  the  carrying  on  of  various  activ- 
ities for  the  good  of  others,  as  ten  minutes  were  devoted  to 


class  reports  of  certain  things  accomplished  in  the  preceding  month. 

At  the  time  for  study  a  variety  of  work  presented  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  visitor.  In  one  class  the  teacher  was  giving  a  descriptive 
account  with  the  aid  of  a  blackboard ;  in  another  the  boys  were 
examining  pictures  and  arranging  them  so  as  to  tell  one  consecutive 
story ;  one  class  of  girls  was  writing  answers  to  questions  written 
on  the  blackboard ;  in  several  others  the  Bibles  were  being  searched 
to  find  certain  things  suggested  by  the  teachers ;  the  pupils  occa- 
sionally passed  back  and  forth  to  the  case  of  reference  books; 
and  in  one  class  an  earnest  conversation  was  being  carried  on. 

The  visitor  came  away.  He  had  heard  nothing  about  grading  or 
about  subject  matter,  but  by  the  interest,  response  and  spirit  of 
work  shown  by  the  pupils,  he  knew  that  all  must  be  right.  And 
here  were  earnestness,  reverence,  inspiration  and  teaching  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  A  new  light  had  dawned  for  the 
Sunday  school,  and  he  thanked  God. 

A  Sermon  to  "Flying  Men" 

BY  JOHN  WILLIS  BAER 

[Part  of  an  address  delivered  by  President  Baer  of  Occidental  Col- 
lege at  the  funeral  of  Archibald  Hoxsey.] 

THE  progress  of  aerial  navigation  the  past  few  years  has  been 
marvelous  in  our  eyes,  but  let  me  remind  you  it  is  but  day- 
break upon  the  horizon  of  the  up-to-date  aviator.  We  have 
only  begun  to  appreciate  what  is  in  store  for  those  who  do  not 
waver  and  are  really  mindful  of  what  they  are  to  overcome.  Re- 
member there  is  one  law  in  science  that  will  hold  in  life  in  the 
air :  "Obey  a  force  and  that  force  will  obey  you."  Civilization 
moves  with  irresistible  momentum,  ever  onward  and  upward.  Its 
progress  through  fields  of  religion,  science,  investigation,  yes,  even 
to  worldwide  peace,  is  marked  by  sacrificial  blood.  It  is  an  awful 
price  that  we  pay,  and  the  tax  is  sometimes  national,  sometimes 
individual,  but  always  personal. 

Let  me  remind  Hoxsey's  fellow  aviators  of  Watts's  celebrated 
picture,  "Sic  Transit."  The  artist  portrays  a  notable  warrior  who  is 
dead  and  lies  under  his  pall.  Beside  him  are  his  helmet,  sword, 
shield  and  other  symbols  of  his  profession.  Nothing  is  left  now  save 
that  which  he  poured  into  the  life  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived 
Underneath  the  picture  is  this  triplet : 

"What  I  spent  I  had ; 
What  I  saved  I  lost ; 
What  I  gave  I  have." 

That  sentiment  contains  the  essence  of  my  thought  now,  and 
brushing  aside  all  conventionality  at  this  time  and  at  a  time  like 
this,  I  ask  you  who  still  have  a  chance  to  contribute  to  the  world's 
welfare  to  bathe  your  lives  in  that  high  and  mighty  purpose  and 
consecrate  yourselves  as  problem  solvers.  Layman  though  I  am, 
let  me  urge  you  to  devote  all  of  your  energy  of  mind  and  being 
to  making  aerial  navigation  practical  and  safe.  Shun  the  spec- 
tacular; shut  your  ears  to  the  superficial  blandishments  of  applause, 
and  make  a  distinct  contribution  in  these  coming  days  to  that, 
after  all,  that  is  really  and  permanently  worth  while  in  your  chosen 
profession.    Be  sky  pilots  of  the  right  kind. 

You  fear  no  man — I  ask  you  to  fear  God.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  lay- 
man, believing  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  I  believe  the  words  read  by  the  minister  from  the  Bible  to 
be  God's  words.  Jesus  Christ  once  said,  "Whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it."  From  what  I  have  already  said  or  suggested, 
you  can  easily  believe  I  would  not  even  spare  you  death  if  it 
came  in  the  right  cause.  Live  to  the  uttermost;  get  the  most  and 
give  the  most.  But  remember,  in  your  getting  and  giving,  "we 
seek  what  we  find  and  we  find  what  we  seek."  Jesus  Christ  not  only 
said,  "Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  but  he  said  in  the 
same  breath,  "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  .  .  .  shall  find  it." 
Let  that  soak  deep  into  your  minds  and  hearts.  You  know  well 
enough  you  cannot  buy  life ;  you  know  quite  as  well  that  you  cannot 
bribe  death.  Yet  in  more  meanings  than  one  you  have  chosen  as 
your  profession  to  "fly  in  the  face  of  providence."  "Fly !"  and  fly 
with  integrity  of  purpose,  say  I.  And  I  say  it  to  you  at  the  casket- 
side  of  this  scout  of  the  air,  whom  I  saw  fall  and  die. 

But  I  also  choose  Scripture  to  express  my  thought  at  this  time. 
Listen !  "It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  cometh 
the  judgment."  The  Standard  Dictionary  tells  us  that  "Religion  is 
a  belief  binding  the  spiritual  life  of  man  to  a  supernatural  being  upon 
whom  he  is  dependent."  Young  men,  the  unexpected  has  come  into 
our  lives.  Do  not  call  it  "luck,"  for  that  is  a  pagan  word.  Do  not 
call  it  "fate" ;  that  word  is  cold,  bloodless,  heartless.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  and  you  and  I  must  bow  before  it.  And,  therefore, 
live  your  lives  without  fear  of  man  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 
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AFIELD  IN  THE  NEW  OLD  SOUTH 


BY 


THE  OLD  SOUTH  has  become 
New  America.  The  rapidity  of 
the  changes  that  are  under  way 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  hne,  and 
their  radical  character,  are  beyond  the 
understanding  of  anyone  who  has  not 
recently  traveled  over  a  considerable 
area  and  observed  the  altered  conditions 
with  his  own  eyes.  Such  a  one  is  ready 
to  confirm  the  modification  of  Horace 
Greeley's  counsel,  "Go  South,  young 
man;  go  South." 

The  new  cities  are  the  surest  sign  of 
the  change.  In  the  days  that  are  now  forever  gone,  the  cities  of  the 
South  were  little  more  than  great  market  towns  and  the  seat  of  the 
courts.  The  real  life  of  the  people  centered  in  the  country.  The 
most  devoted  admirer  of  the  glories  of  the  ante-bellum  social  system 
points  to  the  plantation,  and  not  to  the  city,  for  his  illustrations. of 
the  graces  and  charms  of  the  life  of  that  day.  With  radical  mod- 
ificati  ons,  that  same  social  order  persists  in  spots  today.  There  are 
still  noble  mansions,  in  the  center  of  great  estates,  which  embody 
and  display  the  bounteous  type  of  Southern  hospitality  and  society 
which  many  books  preserve  as  a  fragrant  memory.  To  recite  the 
naturalness,  genuineness  and  unstintedness  of  Southern  hospitality, 
whether  in  "the  big  house"  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  stately 
trees,  or  in  the  primitive  cabin  of  the  mountaineer,  is  to  pen  a 
commonplace.  Nowhere  else  on  earth  can  it  be  matched.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  travelers  from  abroad  almost  never  see 
this  aspect  of  American  life. 

Life  in  the  Old  South  Not  Urban 

Everybody  in  the  Old  South  went  to  the  cities — Richmond, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Washington — occa- 
sionally; and  sumptuous  was  the  social  life  during  those  winter  days. 
I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  buildings  in  Charleston,  now  fallen 
upon  baser  uses,  which  were  the  centers  of  these  storied  functions 
But  the  Old  South  did  not  build  cities — it  created  estates.  The  ante- 
bellum city  was  a  market  town  upon  a  large  scale.  It  never  was 
out  of  touch  with  the  country.  Farm  wagons  were  a  commoner 
sight  upon  its  streets  than  carriages.  That  characteristic  the  South- 
ern cities  have  kept  almost  to  the  present  day.  The  simple  tastes  of 
the  country  folk  were  reflected  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  stores.  To 
this  day  a  visitor  will  get  this  impression  more  strongly  in  the 
cities  of  the  South  than  in  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  land.  "The 
city  man"  is  a  very  new  type  in  the  South ;  although  the  South  has 
sent  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  its  strong  men  to  Washington, 
Baltimore,  New  York.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The 
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custom  of  going  North  for  shopping 
and  for  pleasure  has  grown  naturally 
amid  a  people  who  have  made  stated 
migrations  from  the  plantation  to  the 
town. 

Now  the  Southern  cities  are  a  new 
factor  m  the  life  of  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica. They  have  "grown  up"  almost  over- 
night into  real  cities,  of  the  modern  type, 
that  have  overgrown  the  towns  which 
they  have  supplanted.  Atlanta  and 
Louisville  are  full-blown  cities,  asking 
no  odds  of  their  Northern  neighbors 
and  rivals;  any  honest  traveler  is  bound  to  say  that,  by  all  marks, 
these  are  great  cities  of  the  American  type.  Others  take  one's  breath 
by  the  transformations  which  they  are  obviously  undergoing — 
Memphis  and  Birmingham  and  Nashville  and  Savannah  and  Char- 
lotte. Still  others,  like  charming  Charleston  and  rugged  Knoxville, 
widely  dissimilar,  are  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  state  into  a  life 
which  evokes  prophecy. 

Here  it  would  be  in  order  to  quote  statistics.  There  are  plenty 
to  be  had.  Let  a  man  so  much  as  look  inquiringly  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  Board  of  Trade,  or  "Booster  Club"  of  any  South- 
ern city,  and  he  will  be  deluged  with  pamphlets,  each  absolutely  con- 
vincing, until  he  is  ready  to  cry,  "How  happy  I  could  be  with  one, 
were  t'other  fair  charmers  away."  I  know  at  least  half  a  dozen 
cities  of  the  South  where  I  would  count  it  a  special  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  live  and  work,  certain  that  the  investment  of  my  life  and 
energies  would  yield  me  a  larger  and  quicker  return,  in  influence, 
friendship  and  money,  than  could  be  secured  in  any  Northern  city 
of  equal  size  Evidently  a  host  of  men  feel  the  same  way,  from  the 
reported  growth  in  population.  Thus,  since  1880.  Charlotte,  has 
grown  from  9,500  to  45,455  population.  Birmingham  (partly 
by  annexing  so  much  territory  that  its  rivals  speak  of  "the  state  of 
Birmingham"),  has  run  its  figures  to  132,485,  an  increase  in  the 
decade  of  245.4  per  cent.  Nashville,  not  content  with  being  "the 
Athens  of  the  South,"  claims  a  commercial  and  agricultural  im- 
portance that  is  frankly  condescending  to  its  neighbors,  with  130,000 
of  population. 

No  Longer  Talking  About  "the  War" 

In  almost  every  city  one  is  given  a  map  of  the  surrounding  states, 
with  a  circle  showing  that  particular  city  as  the  logical  geographical 
and  commercial  center  of  a  vast  region.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
"booster"  spirit.  This  confident  self-realization  shows  clearly  how 
the  New  South  has  found  itself.  One  hears  nothing  about  "the 
war"  except  in  the  leisurely  conversation  of  a  home  circle ;  the 
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generation  which  contemplated  the  grandeurs  and  sorrows  of  that 
subHme  struggle  and  mourned  for  departed  glories  has  either  passed 
away  or  joined  a  booster  movement  which  keeps  it  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  things  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  for  the  New  South,  it  is  Young  America  at  its  best.  It 

"Turns  a  keen,  untroubled  face 
Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things." 

The  chains  of  poverty,  which  have  manacled  the  South  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  have  at  last  been  broken.  The  young  men  are  making 
money,  a  great  deal  of  money.  With  the  most  modern  skill  and 
equipment  they  are  taking  up  the  gigantic  task  of  exploiting  the 
South's  varied  resources.  They  know  how.  In  breadth  of  concep- 
tion that  makes  the  conservative  North  their  pupils,  they  enter  upon 
the  promotion  of  their  public  enterprises.  Public  spirit  is  in  the 
air.  Less  visionary  than  the  premature  "boomers"  of  Western 
communities,  they  display  equal  enthusiasm  and  energy.  The  cities 
they  are  making  are  real  cities,  of  skyscrapers,  fine  streets  and 
modern  homes.  A  trifling  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  and 
alertness  everywhere  in  the  South  is  the  fact  that  in  all  but  one  of 
the  dozen  cities  I  have  recently  visited  I  was  driven  about  in  auto- 
mobiles— even  the  preachers  and  the  editors  own  automobiles — and 
the  fact  that  a  journalist  was  in  town  looking  things  over  was 
discovered  by  the  newspapers.  I  should  not  like  to  tell  how  often 
I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  representative  men  at  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Part  of  this  is  the  innate  hospitality  of  the  South ; 
part  of  it  is  alertness  to  help  visitors  see  the  people  and  the  city 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  splendid  Americanism  of  these  Southern  cities  overwiielms 
one.  To  this  point  I  shall  return  in  a  later  article ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  in  this  introductory  statement.  It  is  the  American  type 
that  one  sees  upon  the  streets.  The  business  men  are  Americans. 
Their  fair  and  generous  spirit  is  typical  of  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
The  swing  and  assurance  and  up-to-the-minute  air,  which  marks  the 
type  everywhere,  is  improved  by  an  idealism,  a  care  for  culture,  a 
real  interest  in  public  questions,  and  a  sincere  spirit  of  democracy 
which  lead  an  observer  to  predict  great  service  to  the  state,  when 


once  the  New  South  has  found  its  gait.  At  present  there  are 
several  spots  in  the  South  where,  politically,  "the  bottom  has  come 
to  the  top,"  as  one  friend  expressed  it,  and  the  best  people  are  learn- 
ing, in  the  school  of  humiliation,  that  leadership  is  not  an  entailedi 
privilege,  but  must  be  won  by  ceaseless  vigilance  and  effort.  I  have 
not  a  shred  of  doubt  that  the  South  which  represents  the  highest 
type  of  Americanism  is  certain  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  vari- 
ous states.  The  growth  of  education  and  the  quickening  of  public 
sentiment  are  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  demagogue. 

The  traveler  finds  himself  recurring  to  the  astonishing  evidences 
of  new  physical  prosperity  in  the  South.  The  change  within  five 
years  is  almost  incredible.  The  old-style  hostelry,  which  might  by 
some  have  been  praised  as  "homelike,"  has  given  place  to  the  newest 
type  of  skyscraper  hotel — I  do  not  know  any  finer  hotel  in  the 
country  than  the  Georgian-Terrace  of  Atlanta.  The  railway  sta- 
tions are  architecturally  beautiful,  as  well  as  spacious  and  con-  < 
venient.  The  growth  of  the  railway  business  in  the  South  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  signs  of  its  welfare.  Great  cotton  mills  may  be 
seen  out  of  the  train  windows;  and  the  rows  of  employees'  cottages 
which  mark  the  transition  era  from  the  log  cabin  of  the  fields  to- 
the  modern  city  home.  The  type  of  new  office  building  and  mercan- 
tile establishment  throughout  the  cities  of  the  South  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  seen  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
character  of  the  stores  is  revealing.  Jewelry  stores  display  a  sump- 
tuous array  of  articles  of  luxury  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  new 
tastes,  and  the  new  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  The  same 
is  true  of  book  stores,  clothing  stores  and  retail  business  generally. 
By  night  the  streets  are  brilliantly  lighted,  not  only  by  city  lights  but 
also  by  a  multitude  of  electric  signs.  Pride  has  been  awakened  also 
in  public  buildings  and  parks. 

All  in  all,  it  is  the  new  spirit  in  the  people  that  is  creating  the  new 
cities  of  the  South. 

Impressions  of  Some  Cities — Memphis 

A  crown  will  be  worn — she  is  making  it  herself — by  the  queenly 
city  which  is  enthroned  upon  a  great  bluff  on  the  western  shore  of 
Tennessee,  overlooking  the  "father  of  waters."    "Tmperiar'  seems 
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the  word  for  Memphis,  so  great  in  the  present,  so  sure  of  the 
future.  A  ride  amid  the  new  residences  is  like  a  visit  to  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  or  Merion  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  The  most 
modern  type  of  magnificent  houses  are  here  by  the  hundred ; 
the  fifteen  mile  speedway  in  the  park  system  may  not  have  all  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Wissahickon  but  it  has  certain  other  ad- 
vantages ;  and  it  presupposes  a  population  so  prosperous  as  to  need 
this  great  driveway  for  vehicles  of  pleasure.  Memphis  has  vision. 
Her  park  system  is  probably  second  to  none  in  the  land,  both  as  to 
area  and  convenience  and  beauty.  It  contains  playgrounds  and  pic- 
nic grounds  and  lakes  and  gardens  and  pleasure  pavilions  and  monu- 
ments— two  particularly  graceful  ones  being  erected  to  women  school 
teachers — and  lovely  drives  and  footpaths.  One  stretch  is  primitive 
forest.  Another  is  a  model  cotton  patch,  to  show  city  children  how 
the  great  staple  of  their  prosperity  is  produced.  A  beautiful  city 
hall  is  now  being  followed  by  a  court  house  of  white  marble  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  American  architectural  triumphs.  The 
commission  form  of  government  obtains,  and  is  generally  counted 
a  success;  while  a  particularly  strong  group  of  young  men,  meeting 
weekly  at  dinner  as  a  municipal  league,  study  the  problems  of  civics 
and  shape  public  sentiment.  The  Goodwin  Institute,  founded  by  a 
man  who  made  his  money  in  Memphis,  maintains  a  library  and  a 
free  lecture  course  that  brings  the  best  talent  in  the  land  to  the 
city. 

The  religious  life  of  the  city  is  vigorous,  as  is  its  commercial 
and  civic  spirit.    A  distinctive  and  delightful  city  is  Memphis. 

Charleston 

Charleston  and  Quebec  are  the  two  cities  of  North  America  most 
unlike  all  other  cities.  Charleston,  with  its  galleried  houses  and 
the  old  English  seclusion  which  requires  one  to  be  admitted  at  the 
gate  in  the  fence  or  wall  before  he  can  approach  the  front  door; 
Charleston,  with  its  highly  cultivated  social  life  and  usages,  where 
Old  World  notions  of  culture  and  breeding  persist  more  strongly 
than  anywhere  else  on  this  Western  continent;  Charleston,  with  man- 
ners like  the  polish  on  old  mahogany,  where  men  raise  their  hats  as 


they  meet  one  another  on  the  streets,  and  where  they  have  not  for- 
gotten how  to  say  "sir" ;  Charlston,  where  business  practically  ends 
at  2  or  3  o'clock,  when  men  go  home  to  dinner ;  Charleston,  hung 
about  with  gracious  traditions  as  its  oaks  are  festooned  with  the 
lovely  gray  Spanish  moss — Charleston  now  has  a  skyscraper  and  a 
"booster"  club! 

Like  woman,  Charleston  has  long  been  regarded  by  some  lovers 
of  charm  as  "the  one  finished  thing  in  this  hasty  world."  '  We  do  not 
want  her  changed.  But  the  tides  of  the  times  are  sweeping  through 
her  quiet,  picturesque  old  streets ;  and  Charleston  is  confident  that 
she  can  acquire  the  best  of  the  new  without  losing  what  was  good 
in  the  old. 

Louisville 

Louisville  dwells  too  nigh  to  the  North  to  be  distinctively 
Southern.  Ahead  of  the  progressive  newer  cities  to  the  South, 
sure  of  herself  and  of  her  position,  she  has  yet  lost  the  fine  flavor 
of  individuality.  Her  streets  are  like  unto  any  other  big  city's 
streets ;  her  department  stores  might  be  in  Indianapolis  or  St. 
Paul ;  her  electric  signs  might  be  on  Broadway,  New  York ;  her 
people  have  been  groomed  and  grooved  to  Madame  Grundy's  liking. 
"Marse  Henry"  remains  a  landmark  and  an  institution.  The 
church  and  her  leaders  are  always  counted  in  when  public  affairs 
are  forward;  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  have  great  schools  of  the 
prophets  in  the  city ;  and  there  are  notable  laymen,  who  possess  in 
the  Men's  Federation  an  unusually  effective  medium  for  rendering 
public  service. 

The  visitor  likes  Louisville,  yet  wonders  why  he  does  not  like  it 
more,  or  less. 

Birmingham 

"Some  day  Pittsburg  will  be  called  the  Birmingham  of  the  North," 
declares  your  guide  about  the  city  which  was  once  proud  to  be  known 
as  "the  Pittsburg  of  the  South."  Beneath  the  red  soil  of  this 
phenomenal  city  lie  the  minerals  which  assure  its  future  as  one  of 
the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  So  present  pros- 
perity is  being  used  for  future  development.    The  wide  streets  of 
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Birmingham,  all  well  cared  for,  are  the  envy  of  a  man  from  the 
North.  The  many  towering  buildings  downtown  speak  forth  utter 
modernity,  and  they  frankly  cry,  "Behold,  we  are  Birmingham." 
Outside  the  central  district  one  comes  to  the  residential  sections 
upon  the  hill,  and  here  citizens  may  dwell  above  fog  and  smoke, 
with  superb  vistas,  in  the  most  luxurious  of  modern  homes.  "Moun- 
tain terrace"  is  almost  the  last  word  in  real  estate  development ; 
and  it  is  a  more  eloquent  argument  than  many  books  for  the  new 
prosperity  of  the  South.  A  few  miles  out,  over  splendid  roads, 
and  still  partly  within  the  municipal  limits  of  Birmingham,  lies 
Corey,  the  latest  creation  in  ready-made  cities,  to  house  the  workers 
in  various  subsidiary  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
This  "model  town,"  where  the  most  recent  ideas  in  hygienic  hous- 
ing and  the  "city  beautiful"  are  worked  even  more  completely  than 
at  Gary,  Indiana,  is  not  the  creation  of  the  steel  trust,  but  is  being 
built  by  local  capital,  nearly  $2,000,000  having  been  spent  on  it  before 
it  had  a  single  resident. 

The  daring  and  assurance  of  greatness  are  in  Birmingham  ;  and 
more  than  money  is  being  made  there. 

Knoxville 

Knoxville  is  a  city  in  the  making.  The  value  of  its  raw  material 
impresses  one  most.  Of  course  it  has  big  buildings,  and  a  modern 
hotel,  and  a  growing  population.  But  it  is  the  character  of  the  people 
surging  up  and  down  the  streets  on  Saturday  night  that  gets  hold  of 
one's  imagination.  Most  of  them  are  frankly  idling,  and  too  many 
of  them  have  disregarded  the  law  which  says  that  Tennessee  is  a 
prohibition  state,  and  they  are  fonder  than  usual  of  commonplace 
moving-picture  shows.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a  people  of  tomorrow. 
They  have  the  magnificent  primitive  American  virtues.  These  raw- 
boned,  big-framed,  sturdy,  Lincolnesque  men  are  the  stuff  of  which 
a  great  nation  is  made.  Just  now  they  are  in  a  transition  period; 
they  have  ceased  to  be  mountaineers  of  the  old  type,  and  they 
have  not  yet  become  down-to-date  urban  Americans.  When  they 
do,  KnoxviHe  will  be  the  center  of  a  powerful  influence  upon  Amer- 
ican life.  For  the  present,  it  has  to  be  content  with  its  reputation 
as  a  live  and  coming  little  city. 

Atlanta 

Atlanta  has  made  captive  many  hearts  from  many  parts.  The  in- 
definable charm  of  a  lovely  woman  clings  to  her.  A  great  city  she 
is,  with  her  dominant  position  assured.  Prosperity  has  attended  her, 
but  riches  have  not  made  her  vulgar  or  materialistic.  No  city  of 
the  South  has  been  more  consistently  responsive  to  the  call  of  ideal- 
ism, in  religion,  literature,  art  and  music.  The  traditional  culture 
of  the  South  blends  with  the  business  enterprise  of  the  North. 
Singularly  wholesome  and  refined  is  the  social  life  of  the  city;  while 
the  business  men  lend  themselves  readily  to  all  manner  of  good 
works.  Problems  she  has,  of  course ;  but  she  is  rich  in  men  and 
women  gifted  with  the  qualities  of  moral  leadership;  and  her  pulpits 
do  not  lack  prophet  voices.  A  man's  job  and  a  man's  joys  may  be 
found  in  great  and  ever-growing  Atlanta. 

Chattanooga 

No  Southern  city  has  a  more  compact  and  efficient  public  spirit 
than  the  hustling  gate  city  of  Chattanooga.  Fortunate  is  the  man 
who  finds  himself  there  as  a  guest  of  the  community ;  for  thence- 
forth Chattanooga  will  be  printed  red  on  all  maps  that  he  studies. 
The  art  of  bestowing  municipal  hospitality  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
rare — Chattanooga  puts  on  that  last  courteous  touch  which  bespeaks 
Southern  chivalry.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly  a  Southern  city.  North 
and  South  have  united  here,  under  the  shadow  of  Lookout  moun- 
tain, and  within  an  easy  ride  of  the  Chickamauga  battlefield,  to 
make  a  great  modern  American  city. 

'Nashville 

To  speak  in  the  future  tense  of  the  city  that  possesses  the 
Hermitage  seems  not  well ;  yet  Nashville  may  say  with  the  poet, 

"Grow  old  along  with  me ; 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,   for  which   the   first   was  made." 

An  advantageous  situation  has  marked  Nashville  as  a  city  of  destiny; 
early  specializing  upon  educational  work,  it  has  long  held  undis- 
puted claim  to  the  title  "The  Athens  of  the  South" ;  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  land  turn  in  memory  to  the 
heights  of  Nashville  whenever  they  sing  "Alma  Mater."  I  could 
write  of  the  great  office  buildings,  and  the  new  hotel,  and  the  state 
capitol,  and  the  great  railway  station,  and  the  Southern  Methodist 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  mission  headquarters,  which  make  Nash- 
ville an  international  center ;  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  groups 
of  students,  charming  girls  from  Belmont  and  Ward,  and  the  five 


other  seminaries;  and  the  men  from  Vanderbilt  and  Peabody.  The 
presence  of  so  much  fresh  young  life  is  a  boon  to  any  city.  The 
aggressive  board  of  trade,  which,  in  a  nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
paign, sets  forth  the  claims  of  the  city  as  a  center  for  travelers, 
trade,  agriculture  and  religion,  does  not  overlook  the  unique  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  Nashville  by  this  great  student  body  of  4,500 
young  persons.  Prohibition  is  a  farce  in  Nashville,  thanks  in  part 
to  the  present  municipal  administration,  but  the  sentiment  which 
placed  the  law  upon  the  statute  books  is  by  no  means  dead.  When 
I  listened  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  preach  to  a  throng  that  filled 
Vanderbilt  chapel,  the  cream  of  the  city,  I  wondered  if  he  is  ac- 
customed to  any  finer  congregations  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  is  the  Presbyterian  capital  of  the  South.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  pretty  little  hill  town,  well  laid  out,  so  that  water  would 
run  four  ways  from  the  center  of  its  main  square ;  and  inordinately 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. That  it  has  now  grown  up  to  city  size,  in  tolerance 
as  well  as  in  outward  seeming,  is  proved  by  its  acceptance  of  Major 
J.  C.  Hemphill  as  editor  of  The  Charlotte  Observer,  which  is  one 
of  its  institutions.  As  all  the  South  knows.  Major  Hemphill  bom- 
barded the  Mecklenburg  claims,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from 
his  turret  on  the  main  deck  of  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
The  Board  of  Trade  talks  about  Charlotte  as  the  center  of  the  cot- 
ton-spinning industry,  and  about  its  unique  natural  resources,  not 
omitting  a  graceful  word  of  self-congratulation  that  Mrs.  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  still  lives  in  its  midst.  It  might  with  equal  justice 
stress  the  sturdy  Presbyterianism  of  this  God-fearing,  church-going 
city;  where  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  civic  center; 
where  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Allen  wields  a  far-reaching  influence ; 
and  where  "good  society"  is  composed  of  good  people. 

Savannah 

I  could  write  of  the  automobile  races  at  Savannah,  but  they  were 
less  worth  while,  in  my  eyes,  than  the  lovely  roads  of  pleached 
trees,  all  hung  with  delicate  gray  Spanish  moss,  or  than  the  monu- 
ment-dotted parks  and  the  vistas  of  palms.  A  surprising  city  is 
Savannah ;  surprising  in  its  parklike  beauty,  and  its  lingering  flavor 
of  days  that  are  gone,  and  surprising  in  its  fine  big  buildings  and  its 
up-to-date  business  streets.  Enterprise  is  written  large  over  the  city. 
The  church  of  the  Wesleys,  and  the  spot  where  Whitefield  preached, 
and  the  elegant  old  Independent  church,  which  was  established  as  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
now  owes  allegiance  to  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  other  sights 
that  claim  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  Woman's  Friendships 

BY  HELOISE  E.  HERSEY 

ONE  BY  one  the  bitter  jokes  at  the  expense  of  women  as  a 
sex  have  disappeared  from  the  funny  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. The  mother-in-law  joke  persists  longest,  but  even 
this  is  recognized  now  as  having  ceased  to  be  amusing.  Satirical 
thrusts  at  women's  friendships  as  false,  selfish  and  dull  were  com- 
mon enough  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  now.  Feminine  kisses  are  no  longer  compared  to  cold  veal 
sandwiches,  and  feminine  congeniality  is  no  longer  founded  ex- 
clusively on  similarity  of  taste  in  gossip. 

Common  Experience  Helps  to  Common  Viewpoint 

The  real  basis  for  sound  friendship,  among  women  as  among 
men,  is  the  possession  of  the  same  point  of  view  in  regard  to  ti.e 
large,  essential  elements  of  life.  Common  experience  goes  far  to 
give  this,  though  it  does  not  always  secure  it.  Men  who  have 
encountered  perils  and  hardships  together,  and  have  faced  them 
bravely  and  unselfishly,  have  in  that  very  fact  good  ground  for 
friendship.  Men  who  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some 
great  undertaking  love  to  talk  over  their  failures  and  successes 
in  the  intimacy  of  friendship.  The  tests  and  struggles  of  any  given 
profession  form  a  great  common  ground  for  the  members  of  that 
profession  to  be  friends. 

Curiously  enough,  playing  together  has  never  been  so  good  a 
preparation  for  friendship  as  working  together.  To  be  sure,  a  good 
deal  of  the  play  of  boys  and  men  is  so  much  like  work  that  friend- 
ship grows  out  of  it  naturally.  The  athletic  field  is  enough  like 
the  field  of  war  for  men  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  which  they 
have  waged  on  it  with  all  the  zest  of  friendly  memory.  But  in 
general,  pleasure  does  not  furnish  so  strong  a  bond  for  friendship 
as  is  nourished  by  work. 

A  hundred  years  ago  women's  work  was  largely  solitary.  When 
they  came  together  it  was  chiefly  for  social  purposes.    The  rivalries 
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of  amusement  were  far  less  wholesome  than  the  rivalries  of  toil 
are  proving  to  be.  "Who  will  have  the  most  attention?"  is  still  a 
dangerous  question.  "Who  can  make  the  best  bread?"  is  safer  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  offense  in  such  queries  as  "Who  can  best 
organize  a  day  nursery?"  or  "Who  will  best  carry  through  the  plans 
of  the  village  improvement  society?" 

The  new  education  for  women  has  opened  to  girls  great,  new, 
fascinating  regions  of  life,  and  not  least  of  them  is  the  realm  of 
friendship.  A  girl  need  not  go  to  college  to  find  the  atmosphere  of 
this  educational  change.  Every  school  in  our  country  has  felt  the 
stimulus  of  the  modern  way  of  looking  at  girls.  Like  boys  they  are 
now  everywhere  recognized  as  having  bodies,  minds  and  spirits  to 
be  cared  for.  Like  boys  they  are  taught — sometimes  with  more 
zeal  and  sometimes  with  less,  it  is  true — but  they  are  taught  the 
human  virtues  and  not  simply  the  feminine  graces.  Loyalty  and 
sympathy  and  courage  and  consideration — the  qualities  which  make 
a  man  "clubbable"  or  soldierly — are  a  part  of  a  girl's  curriculum, 
wherever  girls  are  taught  by  up-to-date  methods.  So  there  comes 
to  girls  out  of  education  today  that  congeniality  of  ideal  and 
motive  which  makes  for  true  friendship. 

Now  Join  in  Service  for  Common  Good 

When  the  years  of  training  are  finished  and  women  enter  upon 
the  activities  of  ordinary  life,  these  also  call  them  immediately 
to  work  together  in  harmony.  The  home  is  now  thrown  open  to 
many  interests  which  involve  mothers  and  sisters  and  daughters  in 
collective  rather  than  in  solitary  occupations.  The  very  making  of 
the  modern  home  rests  upon  schemes  for  the  common  good  of  the 
neighbors.  A  town  water  supply,  a  street  cleaning  department,  a 
cooperative  bakery,  a  public  library,  a  missionary  society  all  stim- 
ulate "team  work"  in  women.    The  old  primitive,  hateful  rivalry 


seen  in  the  life  of  the  savage  and  in  that  of  the  harem  gives  place 
to  noble  emulation  in  good  deeds.  To  differ  amiably  over  details 
and  to  agree  heart  and  soul  in  regard  to  essentials — this  is  the 
working  basis  to  be  found  today  among  women  in  a  thousand  occu- 
pations. Personal  sensitiveness  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  majority  and  open-minded  satisfaction 
in  the  spread  of  enlightenment  at  home  and  abroad  are  the  marks 
of  progressive  womanhood.  The  good  committee  woman  makes  a 
good  friend.  The  clear-headed  executive  is  pretty  sure  to  be  warm- 
hearted too.  So  friendship  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  and  clearer 
air  by  every  upward  step  of  women  in  the  world's  long  climb. 

"Adventure  for  God"  Both  Work  and  Play 

Of  all  the  common  interests  which  women  share  there  is  none 
more  fruitful  of  wholesome  personal  companionship  than  those 
which  cluster  around  the  Christian  church.  "If  club  women  were 
only  as  easy  to  work  with  as  church  women,"  said  a  chairman 
after  a  stormy  committee  meeting  over  federation  questions,  "we 
should  think  we  had  reached  the  club  millennium."  The  Christian 
undertaking  furnishes  every  element  for  joyous,  united  effort  in  its 
accomplishment.  "Adventure  for  God"  is  both  work  and  play, 
enterprise  and  pleasure — activity  for  heart  and  head,  stimulus  for 
good  temper  and  clear  thought  and  Christlike  sacrifice. 

The  woman  who  loves  her  church  as  it  ought  to  be  loved  finds 
her  warmest  friends  by  instinct  in  its  wide  circle.  She  delights  to 
look  with  them  from  its  noble  towers  out  upon  the  world  waiting 
for  the  help  and  service  which  must  be  rendered  by  those  who  have 
been  divinely  called  to  be  friends,  and  who  have  answered  that 
call  not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  human  need  but  also  because  of 
their  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  glorious  sanction  which  comes 
to  them  from  the  Friend  above  all  other  friends. 


A  Defeat  by 
Pussy 


IKE  the  scratched  and  cowed  bull 
terrier  of  his  neighbor,  the 
Wayfarer  has  been  routed  by 
a  cat.  Inasmuch  as  he  once  openly 
vaunted  himself  in  these  pages  that 
cats  had  forever  gone  from  his  dom- 
icile, to  make  room  for  a  mummified  Egyptian  pussy,  it  is  but  just 
that  he  should  here  publicly  confess  to  his  shame,  reminding  himself, 
too  late,  of  the  wise  word,  "Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armor 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  It  was  in  Egypt  that  the 
Wayfarer  exulted  in  the  driving  of  the  whole  feline  tribe  from 
his  homestead;  now,  in  America,  he  ruefully  admits  that  "the  cat 
came  back" — and  with  kittens. 

^  ijc  ^ 

Every  time  that  mummy  cat  was  brought  forth  to  be  exhibited 
to  guests,  Mrs.  Wayfarer  quite  perceptibly  sniffed.  Privately,  she 
talked  about  the  odor  of  mummies  as  being  unrefined ;  and  suggested 
the  barn  as  a  proper  repository  for  this  honored  relic  of  a  time, 
millenniums  ago,  when  a  dead  cat  was  given  a  royal  embalming. 
For  herself — and  her  sons  were  partners  in  the  conspiracy — she 
would  not  touch  the  crumbling  brown  cerements  of  the  treasured 
relic  from  Egypt.  "Constant  dripping  wears  away  the  stone,"  and 
even  the  self-assurance  of  this  traveler,  proud  of  his  acquisition, 
wore  away  before  a  succession  of  sniffs  and  scoffings ;  and  at 
length  the  poor  mummified  pussy  was  sent  to  the  respectful  peace  of 
a  college  museum.       ^       ^       ^       *     .  * 

Then  came  a  semiaccidental  meeting  of  the  whole  family  with 

Blackie,  the  tried   (and  trying)   household  pet  of  years  agone. 

Blackie  remembered  the  family  with  whom  she  had  passed  all  of 

her  life  from  kittenhood,  until  foreign  travel  compelled  the  finding 

of  a  stepmistress  for  her.    She  arched  her  glossy  black  back,  and 

swelled  her  upright  tail  for  the  stroking  of  eager,  loving  little  hands. 

The  outpouring  of  a  child's  heart  to  an  animal  pet  is  a  sacred  wonder 

— scarcely  any  relative  met  at  reunion  won  such  ardent  expressions 

of  devotion  from  the  small  boys.    "Oh,  if  we  could  only  have 

Blackie  back !"  ^      ^      ^      ^  . 

***** 

Even  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  Wayfarer  confesses  that  there 
are  cats  and  cats.  Blackie  has  a  genius  for  friendship  and  for 
motherhood.  She  and  her  partisans  seem  to  hold  protracted  and 
mutually  intelligible  conversations.    On  three  successive  Easters, 


when  other  boys  had  to  be  content  with  little  chickens  or  rabbits, 
mostly  make-believe,  Blackie  had  presented  her  little  masters  with 
wee,  live  kittens.  Never  did  New  England  mother  rear  her 
young  more  strictly  than  Blackie;  their  manners  and  morals  called 
forth  an  intermittent  lecture,  while  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  always 
licking  her  progeny.  Withal,  she  never  broke  their  spirits  ;  they  would 
tire  of  playing  with  one  another,  and  take  to  cuffing  and  mauling 
their  staid  and  dignified  mother,  biting  her  ears  and  tail,  disturbing 
her  naps  and  only  occasionally  being  sent   sprawling  for  their 

impudence. 

^  ***** 

Admittedly,  there  is  more  life  and  companionship  in  a  live  kitten 
than  in  one  that  was  swathed  in  mummy-cloths  by  Egyptian  priests 
a  few  thousand  years  ago.  There  was  reason,  as  well  as  satire,  in 
the  famous  retort  of  the  spinster,  when  asked  why  she  had  never 
married :  "I  have  a  parrot  that  swears,  a  monkey  that  smokes  and 
a  cat  that  stays  out  nights ;  so  I  feel  no  need  of  a  husband."  For 
during  the  hours  that  it  stays  indoors,  the  well-bred  cat  does  diffuse 
an  air  of  sociability.  And  the  absurdly  active  and  comical  kittens 
furnish  animation,  as  well  as  annoyance,  to  a  home.  When  they 
box  with  each  other,  or  chase  each  other  up  and  down  the 
back  of  a  well  balanced  rocking  chair,  or  do  gymnastics  with 
a  celluloid  ball,  or  pursue  their  own  tails,  they  are  undeniably  enter- 
taining. But  when  they  suddenly  leap  upon  one's  thinly-clad  back, 
or  clutch  for  support  when  passing  at  bare  flesh  (the  hand  that  pens 
these  words  bears  two  flaming  gashes),  or  play  tag  upon  one's  sleep- 
ing form  at  daylight;  or  claw  manuscripts  and  upset  vases,  they  are 
something  else  than  an  unalloyed  delight. 

*****  '' 

So  the  stern  word  went  forth  from  the  man  who  sometimes 
amuses  himself  with  the  fiction  that  he  is  the  head  of  his  house,  that 
the  kittens  must  go.  The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  soft 
sobbing  from  a  small  bed.  The  grief-stricken  lad  was  called  to 
mother's  arm  for  comfort,  where  he  said  in  explanation  of  his 
tears,  "I  don't  want  the  kittens  to  go  away."  What  is  trifling  to  a 
parent  may  be  tremendous  to  a  child.  These  early  tragedies,  asso- 
ciated with  the  loss  of  pets,  may  be  as  real  and  acute  as  the  greater 
sorrows  of  later  years. 

This  crop  of  kittens  must  go ;  but  Easter  is  not  far  away !  And 
the  Wayfarer  sees  himself  doomed  to  live  his  earthly  life  in  a  home 
where  cats  hold  sway.  The  Wayfarer. 
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The  Obligation 

THE  GTRL  clerk  burst  into  tears  as  a 
motherly  looking  woman,  one  of  her 
regular  patrons,  handed  her  a  box  of 
candy — just  such  a  dainty  box  as  a  lover 
might  give  his  sweetheart.  Through  her  tears 
the  girl  explained  that  it  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  ever  given  her  more  than  a  word 
ot  thanks  when  she  had  taken  unusual  pains ; 
and  "some  of  them  don't  do  that,"  she  sobbed 
in  conclusion.  The  work  that  had  won  the 
gift  was  the  selection  of  some  laces,  and  it 
had  been  done  after  hours,  for  it  was  the  busy 
season,  but  she  had  expected  no  reward. 

The  circumstance  set  the  matron  to  thinking, 
and  she  soon  observed  that  many  people  are 
careless  about  paying  such  debts,  especially 
women.  It  isn't  necessary  to  buy  a  box  of 
candy  for  every  person  in  a  public  place  who 
does  one  a  favor,  but  every  woman  should 
be  ready  with  the  common  coin  of  politeness 
when  she  demands  extra  service  or  receives  it 
as  a  gift. 

One  rainy  day  a  shopper  asked  for  some 
extra  attention  from  a  clerk  who  was  evidently 
suffering.  The  girl  did  her  best  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  shopper,  though  the  gloom  made 
the  task  difficult.  The  shopper  went  with 
sincere  thanks  when  the  task  was  done,  and  the 
clerk  forgot  the  incident  until  she  received  a 
promotion  because  the  shopper  had  warmly 
commended  her  skill  and  patience  in  match- 
ing embroidery  silks.  This  brought  her  to 
the  attention  of  the  manager,  and  her  rise 
was  rapid  from  that  time.  The  woman  ap- 
preciated the  extra  service  and  paid  her  debt 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

In  cities  where  rules  are  rigid  and  no  latitude 
is  given  clerks  and  other  public  servants,  it  is 
impossible  for  patrons  to  impose  on  them,  but 
in  small  cities  and  large  towns  it  is  amazing 
how  many  demands  are  made  on  their  time 
and  patience.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  women, 
and  men  too,  though  the  latter  not  so  fre- 
quently, to  call  up  some  post  office  clerk  after 
closing  hours  and  say  blandly,  "Did  you  see  a 
letter  for  me  after  the  last  delivery?  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  way  for  me  to  get  it.  It  is  a 
very  important  message  and  I  must  have  it." 
After  much  talking  about  the  matter,  the  clerk 
oflfers  to  go  down  to  get  that  all  important  mis- 
sive, which  perhaps  turns  out  to  be  only  a 
sample  of  lace  or  embroidery  from  a  city 
store,  and  is  received  without  even  a  "thank 
you."  Others  more  considerate  either  wait 
until  the  morning  delivery,  or  if  they  feel  that 
they  must  disturb  the  hours  of  rest  of  the 
assistant  postmaster  or  a  clerk,  see  that  a 
suitable  reward  is  provided. 

The  ladies  who  give  least  trouble  in  public 
places  are  always  the  refined,  cultured  gentle- 
women. Indeed,  nothing  more  surely  stamps 
the  ill-bred  person  than  receiving  favors  with- 
out making  return.  To  omit  the  word  of 
thanks  is  never  dreamed  of  by  a  gentlewoman, 
any  more  than  she  dreams  of  omitting  the 
other  courtesies  of  life.  If  a  woman  is  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  charmed  social  circle,  let  her 
have  a  care  how  she  behaves  to  those  who 
have  less  money  than  herself.  Many  a  woman 
has  vainly  stood  like  the  peri  at  the  gate  of 
paradise  wondering  why  less  fortunate  and 
less  wealthy  women  than  she  enter  the  portals 
closed  to  her.  She  does  not  know  that  she  is 
alone  responsible.  A  haughty  bearing  in  pub- 
lic has  been  the  downfall  of  many  an  ambitious 
woman,  while  a  pleasing,  gentle,  considerate 
way  of  dealing  with  those  about  them  has 
opened  the  gate  to  the  modest,  refined  women 
who  have,  perhaps,  only  their  charm  and  grace 
to  recommend  them. 

The  woman  who  remembers  to  pay  her  debt 
of  courtesy  and  appreciation  reaps  a  rich  re- 
ward. She  is  the  one  who  gets  the  willing 
service  everywhere,  not  because  she  has  her 
hands  full  of  tips,  but  because  public  servants 
appreciate  appreciation.  No  one  is  insensible 
to  a  word  of  praise,  and  honest  commendation 
that  has  no  suspicion  of  flattery  or  a  mere 
desire  to  appear  gracious  is  as  welcome  as 
the  flowers  in  May  to  tired  workers  in  stores 
and  shops  and  offices,  to  whom  the  too  rarely 


of  Appreciation 

given  hearty  word  of  commendation,  when  it  is 
deserved,  means  much. 

It  takes  so  very  little  time  and  so  very  little 
money  to  bestow  the  cheering  gifts  and  words. 
It  may  be  only  a  rosy  apple  saved  for  the 
newsboy  who  remembers  not  to  walk  on  the 
grass  ;  or  a  flower  for  the  waitress  at  the  public 
table ;  or  a  hearty  word  to  the  clerk  with  the 
headache ;  or  a  post  card  when  away  from 
home  to  the  washerwoman's  children ;  or  any 
one  of  a  thousand  little  acts  and  deeds  that  only 
the  gracious  and  courteous  ever  know,  but  it 
helps  some  tired  person  over  the  rough  way. 
Some  debts  cannot  be  paid  with  money,  and 
some  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  good  deeds. 
The  best  way  is  to  just  settle  the  obligation 
with  the  coin  current  in  the  realm  in  which 
the  debt  was  contracted,  whether  physical,  spir- 
itual, financial  or  otherwise.  In  a  legal  sense 
the  debt  can  never  be  collected,  but  morally, 
stern  justice  will  after  a  while  exact  payment 
from  the  person  who  deliberately  ignores  all 
the  sweet,  helpful  obligations  of  life ;  and 
when  it  is  too  late  ever  to  pay  them,  remorse 
will  come  to  haunt  the  selfish,  lonely  life. 
Just  as  the  one  who  slips  out  of  financial 
obligations  is  ignored  and  distrusted,  so  there 
are  other  debts  that  cannot  be  ignored  with- 
out the  certainty  of  bankruptcy  later  on.  It  is 
better  just  to  keep  plenty  of  the  small  coin  of 
appreciation  handy  and  clear  the  slate  every 
day.  Hilda  Richmond. 

From  a  Stepmother 

I  was  much  amused,  as  well  as  somewhat 
skeptical,  when  reading  the  article  "A  Brief 
for  the  Stepmother"  in  The  Continent.  I  have 
been  a  stepmother  for  over  fourteen  years,  so 
I  know  something  about  it,  while  this  article 
is  written  from  the  outside. 

In  my  own  home,  where  I  felt  I  was  needed, 
were  my  mother  and  aged  grandfather.  So 
before  marrying  I  told  my  husband  he  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  12,  would  have  to  make  their 
home  with  us,  as  I  could  not  possibly  leave 
to  go  to  them.  Now  if  you  can  imagine  any 
worse  mixed-up  family  to  hatch  up  disagree- 
ment you  will  have  to  look  quite  a  distance ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  in  the  average  family 
consisting  of  father,  mother  and  children. 

Of  course  we  were  not  saints  and  we  did 
differ  at  times,  but  I,  as  the  one  connecting  link 
to  both  sides  of  the  house,  always  knew  of  such 
differences  and  adjusted   matters  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Herrick  in  writing  her  brief  makes  some 
surprising  statements  that  are  certainly  not 
true  in  my  case.  I  have  never  felt  jealous 
of  my  predecessor,  whose  portrait  hangs  on 
our  sitting  room  wall ;  and  my  husband  must 
be  the  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  that  she 
refers  to,  for  he  has  never  intimated  that  I 
was  more  to  him  than  his  first  wife,  nor  have 
I  ever  exacted  it  of  him.  There  certainly  was 
never  any  hostility  from  any  of  his  relations 
or  the  first  wife's,  either,  for  me  to  overcome, 
for  they  all  felt  he  had  done  a  good  thing  in 
marrying  again ;  while  I  count  my  husband's 
mother-in-law  one  of  my  best  friends. 

Every  mother  knows  that  the  early  teens 
are  about  the  most  trying  time  in  training 
j'oun^  people,  as  it  is  just  then  they  begin 
to  realize  they  "know  it  all."  When  cor- 
recting my  stepson,  I  always  was  careful  not 
to  speak  before  anyone  if  possible,  and  I  never 
threatened  to  "tell  his  father"  if  he  did  not 
mind.  It  was  always  between  us  two.  I  think 
that  is  a  blunder  many  own  mothers  make. 

A  Stepmother. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

In  ironing  tablecloths  avoid  folding  always 
in  exactly  the  same  place  to  prevent  cracking 
in  the  folds. 

One  grandmother  and  famous  cook  keeps 
her  fruit  cake  and  pudding  in  a  stone  jar 
with  an  apple.  She  declares  that  as  the  apple 
shrivels  it  gives  off  a   dampness   that  keeps 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  mccH 

I  have  deliberately  forgotten  all  the  un- 
pleasant things  and  remembered  the  others. 
When  a  little  pleasure  has  flashed  for  a  moment 
against  the  dark,  I  have  made  that' jewel  mine. 
.  .  .  I  call  it  my  Necklace  of  Perfect  Joy. 
When  the  world  goes  wrong,  I  have  only  to 
close  my  eyes  and  remember  the  links  in  my 
chain,  set  tvith  gems,  some  large  and  some 
small,  but  beautiful  with  the  beauty  which  never 
fades.  It  is  all  I  can  take  with  me  when  I 
go.  My  material  possessions  must  stay  behind, 
but  my  Necklace  of  Perfect  Joy  will  bring 
me  happiness  to  the  end,  when  I  put  it  on,  to  he 
nevermore  unclasped. — Myrtle  Reed. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  TWO  WAYS 

I  said :     "Let  me  walk  in  the  fields." 

God  said  :  "No,  walk  in  the  town." 
I  said  :    "There  are  no  flowers  here." 

He  said :     "No  flowers,  but  a  crown." 

I  said :     "But  the  skies  are  black ; 

There  is  nothing  but  noise  and  din." 
And  he  wept  as  he  sent  me  back ; 

"There   is  more,"  he   said,  "there   is  sin." 

I  said :    "But  the  clouds  are  thick. 

And  fogs  are  veiling  the  sun." 
He  answered :     "Yet  souls  are  sick. 

And  souls  in  the  dark,  undone." 

I  said:     "I  shall  miss  the  light, 

And  friends  will  miss  me,  they  say." 

He   answered :     "Choose  tonight 

Whether  I  am  to  miss  you  or  they." 

I  pleaded  for  time  to  be  given ; 

He  said :    "Is  it  hard  to  decide  ? 
It  will  not  be  hard  in  heaven 

To  have  followed  the  steps  of  your  Guide." 

Then   into   his   hand   went  mine. 

And  into  my  heart  came  he  ; 
And  I  walk  in  a  light  divine 

The  path  I  had  feared  to  see. 

- — George  Macdonald. 


the  goodies  fresh.  The  fruit  should  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

The  contents  of  scrap  baskets  rolled  up  in 
newspapers  and  tied  into  bundles  make  con- 
venient kindling  for  furnaces  or  kitchen  stoves. 

A  nail  brush  kept  conveniently  hanging  be- 
side the  kitchen  sink  is  useful  for  cleaning 
graters  and  similar  utensils,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables. 

A  plate  may  be  hung  by  means  of  three 
cloak  hooks  placed  over  the  edge.  Run  strings 
through  the  eyelets  and  tie  together  in  the 
middle.  With  another  piece  of  twine  make  a 
loop  for  hanging. 

For  dusting  a  sick  room,  a  large  piece  of  cot- 
ton batting,  steamed  until  light  and  moist, 
and  then  partially  dried,  is  recommended.  The 
damp  cotton  holds  the  dust,  and  should  be 
burned  after  using. 

A  Matter  of  Synonyms 

The  wife  of  a  wealthy  business  man  was  the 
daughter  of  a  policeman.  As  they  grew  rich, 
both  she  and  her  husband  concealed  the  fact 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  their 
social  prestige.  At  a  luncheon  several  society 
women  of  high  position  had  been  talking  about 
their  families. 

"What  was  your  father's  business,  Mrs.  D?" 
was  finally  asked  of  the  business  man's  wife. 

Mrs.  D.  was  not  disturbed. 

"My  father  was  in  the  copper  business,"  she 
said,  with  cool  emphasis. 

"Look  here,  waiter,"  remonstrated  Billings, 
"I've  just  found  this  suspender  button  in  my 
soup." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  and  the  waiter  hurried 
forward  beaming;  "I  couldn't  imagine  what  had 
become  of  it !" 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

A  New  Way  to  Fly 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


FROST     had     come     to  the 
Bradley  farm.    For  several 
nights    the    sky    had    been  r^X^ 
clear  and  the  air  crispy  cold,  and  the  morning 
sun  found  a  thick  coat  of  white  on  fences, 
logs,  stones,  grass  and  wayside  weeds.  And 
when  the  sun  had  shone  on  the  green  things 
and    melted    the    frost    away,    they  showed 
strangely  black  and  wilted,  as  if  they  had  been 
choked. 

The  nuts  had  begun  to  tumble  down  in 
earnest.  Acorns,  beechnut?,  butternuts,  wal- 
nuts, and  chinquapins  in  the  deep  woods,  and 
hazelnuts  in  the  underbrush,  came  popping 
from  their  burs  and  rattling  down  among  the 
leaves.  And  the  pawpaws  and  wild  persim- 
mons, instead  of  hanging  on  tightly  to  their 
twigs  as  they  had  been  doing,  were  dropping 
into  the  grass  of  their  own  accord,  no  longer 
waiting  for  hungry  opossum  or  impatient  boy 
to  pull  them  loose. 

The  woodland  fairly  flamed  under  the  magic 
touch  of  autumn.  Not  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  are  there  such  scarlets  and  crimsons  as 
come  into  the  leaf  of  the  sugar  maple  when 
the  frost  touches  it.  And  all  the  yellows  of 
all  the  lemons  and  oranges  in  the  world 
are  in  the  showers  of  leaves  from  the  blue  ash 
and  the  great  black  walnut  trees.  The  oaks 
flaunt  their  maroons  and  purples,  the  beeches 
their  silver  grays,  and  each  tree  of  all  the 
forest  lights  its  fires  of  color,  all  the  way  from 
fading  green  to  the  most  vivid  reds  and  yel- 
lows. 

When  the  frosts  came,  the  sky  itself  took  on 
a  softer  hue.  Its  blue  was  not  so  vivid,  and  it 
seemed  much  less  hard  and  far  away.  Every- 
thing was  seen  through  a  haze,  like  a  very 
sheer,  soft  veil,  that  took  away  all  the  hard 
lines  and  angles,  and  when  one  looked  at 
woods  and  field  and  river,  it  was  like  recall- 
ing a  dream  landscape,  but  dimly  remembered. 

Many  things  puzzled  Tan  and  Teckle,  the 
little  field  mice,  and  none  more  than  the 
myriads  of  fine,  silvery  lines  that  stretched 
everywhere,  all  over  the  land.  From  every 
tree  and  bush  and  weed  clump,  from  every 
cornstalk  and  fence  stake,  seemingly  from 
each  leaf  and  grass  blade  in  all  the  woodland, 
these  lines  were  drawn.  It  was  as  if  each  leaf 
and  blade  of  grass  were  moored  fast  to  the 
others  so  that  none  might  get  away.  They  saw 
these  lines  most  plainly  in  the  early  morning, 
but  they  were  there  all  day,  for  when  the 
field  mice  ventured  into  the  grass  they  could 
still  see  the  tiny  threads  stretched  about. 

"Spiders,  of  course,"  replied  the  bat  shortly 
when  they  asked  him.  "Some  of  them  are 
young  ones,  practicing  spinning.  Others  are 
grown  ones,  getting  ready  to  fly." 

"Flying  spiders — this  is  something  new," 
thought  the  field  mice.  But  they  got  little 
more  out  of  the  bat  when  the>»  asked  him  to 
explain.  The  chill  of  approaching  winter 
was  in  his  bones,  and  made  him  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  he  could  think  of  little  else 
than  the  time  when  he  must  hang  himself  up 
for  the  winter's  sleep. 

But  they  found  out.  Always,  if  nobody 
cared  to  tell  th  em,  the  little  field  mice  watched 
until  they  learned  things  for  themselves.  On 
the  way  home  from  the  cornfield  one  morning. 
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just  when  the  sun  was 
rising  and  lighting  up 
the  lines  of  v.'eb  so  that 
they  glistened  like  silver 
wires,  they  saw  a  queer 
little  spider  going 
through  what  seemed  to 
them  a  very  strange  per- 
formance. He  seemed 
to  be  actually  wasting 
his  web.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  a 
broken  ragweed,  his 
head  bent  down  close  to 
the  weed  and  his  ab- 
domen tilted  up  in  the 
air  as  high  as  he  could 
reach.  From  his  spin- 
&7 /KBS^     '  ii'Sy  nerets     floated  away 

n M.  ''mW  X  '  yWi'l  toward  the  sun  a  thread 

of  web  so  long  and  so 
fine  and  so  wavy  in  the 
light  breeze  that  they 
could  not  see  the  end 
of  it.  If  they  had 
known  the  story  of  Jack 
and  his  beanstalk  they 
might  have  likened  this 
the  magic  growth. 
It  was  an  odd-looking  little  spider  that 
perched  on  the  weed.  They  had  often  seen 
his  kind  spinning  a  tiny  web  among  the  short 
grasses  and  fallen  leaves  of  the  woodland, 
where  he  lived  on  tiny  insects.  He  was  as 
smooth  and  shiny  as  a  beetle.  The  front  half 
of  his  body  was  a  beautiful  orange  color,  as 
if  the  frost  had  touched  him  as  well  as  the 
leaves.  And  Tan  thought  that  the  color  must 
have  run  a  little,  for  his  legs  also  were  partly 
orange  tinted.  He  had  a  very  curious  bump 
on  the  top  of  his  head  which  Tan  had  never 
seen  on  any  other  kind  of  spider.  Tan  won- 
dered whether  he  had  been  hit  on  the  head, 
or  perhaps  stung  by  a  bee  and  swelled  up  to 
that  odd  shape. 

"What  kind  of  web,  Little  Brother?"  asked 
Tan. 

The  little  spider  turned  and  stared  at  them 
to  be  'sure  that  he  was  not  in  danger  of  being 
eaten.  But  though  he  had  eight  eyes,  he 
could  see  nothing  clearly  unless  it  were  quite 
near  him,  and  he  could  not  tell  who  had  spoken. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded  shortly. 

"Only  Tan,  the  field  mouse.  I  never  saw 
a  web   like  this  one." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  laying  a  snare ;  I  am  getting 
ready  to  fly." 

This,  then,  was  a  flying  spider.  The  bat  had 
not  deceived  them — there  really  are  spiders 
that  fly,  and  perhaps  they  might  be  about  to 
witness  that  feat.  So  they  remained  and 
watched.  What  they  saw  had  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  anything  about  to  fly — a  very 
small  spider,  standing  in  a  comical  position, 
with  his  head  down  and  his  abdomen  in  the 
air,  and  a  thread  of  web  stretching  away  from 
him.  They  saw  no  wings,  nor  anything  that 
looked  like  wings — not  even  flaps  of  skin  such 
as  the  flying  squirrel  uses. 

"Are  you  called  the  Flying  Spider,  then?" 
asked  Teckle. 

"No.    My  name  is  Erigone." 

"Is  it  you  who  spins  all  these  lines  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  all  across  the  grass  and 
weeds  ?" 

"No,  not  all.  I  spin  some,  and  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  cousins  spin  some.  But 
many  of  the  lines  you  see  were  spun  by  the 
youngsters  of  a  great  many  kinds  of  spiders. 
When  they  get  old  enough  to  find  out  that  they 
can  spin,  they  take  great  delight  in  throwing 
out  their  threads  into  the  wind,  and  letting 
them  drift  about." 

"But  how  do  they  manage  to  stretch  them 
so  tightly  from  one  treetop  to  another,  away 
up  in  the  air?     There  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  hard  work  than  sport  about  that." 
(Continued  on  page  135) 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

PLEASANT  WORDS 

If  any  little  word  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  brighter. 
If  any  little  song  of  mine 

May  make  a  heart  the  lighter — 
God  help  me  speak  the  little  word 

And  take  my  bit  of  singing 
And  drop   it  in   some   lonely  vale 

To  set  the  echoes  ringing ! 

Honk-Honk  Abroad 

Honk-Honk  is  the  first  dog  who  ever  went 
around  the  world  in  an  automobile,  or  in  any 
way,  for  that  matter,  so  far  as  anyone  knows. 
He  is  a  Boston  bull-terrier  and  was  given  to 
his  owner,  Harriet  White  Fisher,  as  a  mascot 
before  she  left  America.  Poor  Honk-Honk, 
however,  was  not  always  permitted  by  the 
steamship  companies  to  travel  with  his  mistress 
when  journeying  by  water  became  necessary, 
and  so  he  had  to  be  sent  by  express  or  on  a 
slower  boat.  Mrs.  Fisher  provided  him  with  a 
box,  a  cover  to  sleep  on,  a  drinking  cup,  brush 
and  comb,  a  box  of  dog  biscuit  and  a  pair  of 
her  slippers  for  company.  To  insure  the  at- 
tention of  his  caretakers,  she  says  in  "A 
Woman's  World  Tour  in  a  Motor,"  she  inclosed 
the  following  note  in  a  small  waterproof  en- 
velope and  attached  it  to  his  collar : 

"My  name  is  Honk-Honk,  and  I  was  given 
to  my  mistress  as  a  mascot  for  her  motor  trip 
around  the  world  ;  but  as  dogs  are  not  permitted 
on  the  steamer  that  My  Mistress  sailed  on,  I. 
a  Boston  Bull  Terrier,  am  obliged  to  be  sent  by 
another  line.  I  don't  bite,  only  love  to  play ; 
and  if  there  is  nothing  else,  will  some  kind- 
hearted  person  give  me  My  Mistress's  slipper 
to  play  with — then  I  won't  cry. 

"/  don't  eat  meat  at  all,  only  bread  and  soup, 
with  plenty  of  fresh' water,  and  occasionally  a 
big  bone,  which  will  amuse  me  for  hours ; 
also,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  play  on  deck,  . 
I'll  be  very  good  and  not  give  anyone  any 
trouble.  When  I  arrive  safe  those  in  charge 
of  me  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Clark 
Fisher;    also    the    gratitude    of  Honk-Honk." 

Honk-Honk  had  as  companions  during  part 
of  his  journey  Billikins,  a  red  man-faced 
monkey  secured  in  India,  and  Jappy,  a  Japanese 
dog. 

The  "Burning  Deck"  Boy 

Few  people  know  that  the  boy  who  "stood 
on  the  burning  deck"  was  a  real  boy.  The  New- 
buryport  News  tells  us  that  he  was  French,  son 
of  the  admiral  of  I'Orient,  the  vessel  that  blew 
up  with  the  immortal  boy  standing  by  the  main- 
mast. 

The  boy's  unconscious  destroyer,  Captain 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  was  born  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  N.  Y.,  and  was  sent  early  to  England  to 
be  educated. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile  Captain  Hallowell 
had  command  of  the  ship  Swiftsure,  which  ran 
down  the  luckless  I'Orient.  When  Captain 
Hallowell  gave  the  command  for  the  French 
vessel  to  be  blown  up  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
13-year-old  son  of  the  French  admiral,  who, 
foolishly  but  heroically,  obeyed  his  stern 
father's  order,  "Don't  leave  the  vessel  till  I 
give  you  permission,"  and  his  proud  though 
childlike  form  graced  the  doomed  vessel  when 
she  "with  fragments  strewed  the  sea." 

Captain  Hallowell  afterwards  heard  the  sad 
tale  and  was  much  moved  by  it.  The  boy  called 
out  three  times  in  agony  to  his  father,  he 
learned,  but  stood  resolutely  by  the  mainmast, 
though  his  father  lay  dead. 

So  much  moved  was  the  captain  that  he  had 
a  coffin  made  in  the  boy's  honor  out  of  the 
floating  fragments  of  I'Orient,  and  sent  it 
to  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Nelson,  with 
the  story  of  the  boy's  bravery,  and  expressing 
deep  regret  for  the  young  hero's  untimely  end. 

Nelson  had  the  cofiin  placed  in  the  cabin 
in  remembrance  of  the  boy,  and  Captain  Hal- 
lowell himself  told  the  tale  to  the  then  widely 
known  poet,  Felicia  Hemans,  who  immortalized 
the  boy  in  verse,  naming  him  wisely  "Casa- 
blanca"— "White  Soul." 

Perfectly  Safe 

"Grandma,"  queried  small  Effie,  "do  you  like 
candy  ?" 

"No,  dear,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "I  never 
eat  it." 

"Then,"  continued  Effie,  "I  wish  you  would 
hold  mine  until  I  get  dolly  dressed." 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  February  4,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  2.  Golden  Text,  Isa.  45:22: 
Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else. 

We  always  talk  about  three  wise  men.  That 
rests  on  legend,  not  on  the  Scriptures.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  came  from  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  ; 
Matthew  says,  from  the  East.  Europe  and 
Africa  are  not  East.  There  may  have  been 
three,  there  surely  were  two,  for  Matthew 
says  "wise  men."  We  call  them  kings.  Mat- 
thew says  magi.  They  belonged  to  the  learned 
class  of  Chaldea. 

Many  people  talk  as  if  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
appearance  of  the  star  that  led  the  magi  were 
occurrences  of  the  same  night.  We  know  they 
were  at  least  six  weeks  apart.  We  talk  about 
the  magi  finding  Jesus  in  the  manger.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  such  a  thing 
in  Matthew.  Let  us  get  it  clearly  before  our 
minds  that  the  visit  of  the  shepherds  and  that 
of  the  wise  men  were  entirely  different  oc- 
currences and  probably  months  apart. 

Daniel  of  Same  Class  as  Wise  Men  from 
the  East 

Verse  i — Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king.  The 
phrase  "Jesus  was  born"  would  have  conveyed 
a  clearer  idea  had  it  read,  "After  that  Jesus 
had  been  born."  "Herod  the  king"  was  the 
great  Herod,  friend  of  the  emperor  and  a  ruth- 
less, wicked  man.  "Wise  men  from  the 
East" ;  astrologers,  stargazers,  students  yvho 
knew  all  lore,  including  the  prophecies  of  a 
Messiah  king  who  was  to  be  born.  Daniel  was 
one  of  that  class.  Doubtless  Daniel's  researches 
for  the  fulfillment  of  all  old  prophecy  were 
part  of  the  records  of  the  past  which  these 
magi  had  studied. 

Verse  2 — The  verse  of  inquiry.  They  went 
to  Jerusalem,  to  headquarters,  to  learn.  Where 
else  would  men  go  who  were  looking  for  an 
heir  to  a  throne  except  to  the  capital  city? 
They  went  because  they  had  seen  his  star. 
How  they  knew  it  was  "his  star"  is  beyond 
us.  Having  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was 
the  star  of  the  Messiah  king  that  they  had 
seen,  they  followed  it,  bound  to  do  him  homage. 
"Worship,"  is  the  word.  They  had  formed  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  Prince  and  their 
devout  souls  said,  "Go  worship." 

Verse  3 — Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were 
troubled,  for  he  knew  prophecy.  He  never  for 
a  moment  disbelieved  the  wise  men.  Herod's 
trouble  took  the  form  of  hate.  The  city  was 
in  the  tumult  of  excited  expectation. 

Verse  4 — Herod  called  a  council  of  those 
who  knew  the  Scriptures.  They  could  tell  him 
where   Christ  should  be  born,   and  they  did. 

Verse  5 — They  did  not  have  to  take  time  to 
consider.    They  knew.    They  answered  at  once. 

Herod  Forms  Plan  of  His  Oim  to 
Circumvent  God 

Verse  7 — Herod  immediately  formed  a  plan 
of  his  own.  He  could  not  prevent  the  fact, 
but  he  could  render  it  harmless.  So  he  in- 
terviewed the  magi  alone.  "What  time  the 
star  appeared."  That  is,  how  long  ago  it  was 
that  they  first  saw  it.  From  that  he  could 
tell  nearly  how  old  the  child  was,  and  would 
know  the  age  of  the  children  he  must  kill  to 
include  him. 

Verse  8 — Then  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem 
with  explicit  instructions  to  return  and  tell  him 
all  about  it.    Poor  hypocrite  ! 

Verse  9 — "And  lo !  the  star."  The  magi 
found  Him.  I  have  wondered  whether  any 
eye  but  theirs  saw  that  star.  It  was  a  star 
that  knew  where  to  go.  Whatever  the  light, 
it  led  them  to  Jesus. 

Verse  11 — They  were  good  visitors.  They 
poured  rich  treasures  out  before  the  King. 
They  asked  for  no  credentials.  The  star  was 
credential  enough.    They  did  not  leave  the  East 


The  Wise  Men  Led  by  the  Star 

from  idle  curiosity,  but  loaded  with  substantial 
evidence  of  their  allegiance. 

Verse  12 — And  then  they  went  their  way. 
Not  Herod's  way  but  another  way  that  God 
directed.  They  doubtless  knew  the  crafty 
old  monarch's  nature.  How  God  cares  for 
his  own  !  That  child  was  to  live.  In  visions 
of  the  night  these  men  saw  Herod's  purpose 
and  determined  to  thwart  it.  They  went  to 
Christ  one  way.  They  went  home,  back  to 
the  old  life  and  the  old  duty,  along  another 
way.  That  is  like  human  life  still.  The  real 
Christian  finds  Jesus,  and  does  not  retrace  his 
steps,  but,  led  by  Jesus,  passes  on  to  the  duty  to 
which  God  sends. 

Some   Nezc   Thoughts   Learned   from  the 
Old  Story 

Angels  and  a  song  sent  the  shepherds  to 
find  a  Saviour.  Knowledge,  study  and  a  star 
sent  the  magi  to  find  a  King.  Revelation  was 
behind  one  act.  Interpretation  was  behind  the 
other.  The  star  would  have  meant  nothing  to 
the  shepherds.  The  angel  song  would  have 
been  lost  on  the  magi.  Jerusalem  was  a  semi 
nary  for  the  wise  men.  They  acted  up  to 
the  knowledge  they  had.  When  they  gained 
more  knowledge  they  continued  to  act  on  the 
same  rule. 

That  is  more  than  some  of  us  do.  "Put  your 
rival  out  of  the  way,"  self-interest  said  to 
Herod.  "Try  as  you  may,  you  cannot  do  it," 
said  God.    "He  is  my  Son." 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  but  the  magi 
went  to  seek  the  newborn  king.  All  Jerusalem 
knew  where  to  go.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribes  knew.    But  no  one  went. 

All  the  wealth  the  Christ  ever  had  those  magi 
gave  him.  They  gave  the  best  they  had,  and 
liberally,  doubtless.    Do  we  give  in  that  way? 

No  one  ever  goes  away  from  Christ  by  the 
road  by  which  he  went  to  him.  We  all  go  to 
him  by  the  pathway  of  penitence.  We  cannot 
go  away  by  that  road. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  Far  East  comes  to  the  bright- 
ness of  His  rising.  Distant  nations  waiting 
for  the  message  which  his  own  land  re- 
jects. Persia  welcomes  One  whom  Palestine 
exiles. 

Across  the  stage  of  this  lesson  pass  three 
groups.  We  see  first  the  wise  men  from  the 
Far  East — they  represent  that  class  which  in 
every  age  reaches  out  of  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism to  seek  if  haply  they  may  find  God 
(.Acts  17:27).  Then  comes  the  court  of  Herod, 
representing  civil  rulers  always  jealous  of  any 
possible  rival.  They  hate  all  that  the  Messiah 
stands  for  but  often  are  profuse  in  their  pro- 
fession of  an  interest  in  the  church.  The  holy 
family,  humble,  timid  and  pious  peasants,  found 
themselves  the  center  of  contending  emotions, 
passions,  ambitions,  and  asked  only  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  away  unobserved,  hiding  the 
precious  infant  life  intrusted  to  their  care  for 
a   future  as  yet  but  dimly  outlined. 

The  Country  of  the  Magi  the  Paris  of  the 
Old  World 

Verse  i — Persia  is  a  country  of  so  little 
im.portance  today  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
give  to  the  Far  East  the  credit  which  belonged 
to  it  anciently.  It  was  not  simply  the  seat 
of  a  great  military  power;  it  was  the  Paris  of 
the  Old  World  down  to  the  days  of  the  Caesars, 
retaining  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
importance  its  intellectual  leadership,  and  set- 
ting the  mode  in  art,  architecture,  gardening, 
costumes  and  polite  intercourse. 

Verse  2 — The  Persians  were  preeminently 
stargazers.  Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the 
sciences,  owes  to  the  Persian  its  first  serious 
observations.    A  new  star  appearing  amid  the 


constellations  familiar  to  them  would  excite 
their  wonder  and,  if  of  notable  brilliancy  or 
permanency,  would  profoundly  interest  them. 
Throughout  the  East  the  impression  was  general 
that  a  new  king  was  to  come  out  of  the  West, 
and  the  wise  men  who  noted  the  unusual  star 
came  to  assume  it  a  sign  that  He  who  had  been 
so  long  expected  had  come  at  last. 

Messiah  Enters  Upon  Mission  Not  by  Palace 
Gate  but  by  Stable  Door 

Verse  3 — Naturally  the  wise  men  went 
straight  to  the  palace  of  the  king.  Where  if 
not  among  the  princes  should  the  Prince  of 
Peace  (Is.  9:6)  be  born?  They  had  not 
learned,  what  it  is  still  so  easy  for  us  to  forget, 
that  God  looketh  on  the  heart  rather  than  on 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  man's  life  (I.  Sam. 
16:7). 

The  advent  of  the  magi,  their  insistence  that 
everybody  must  know  a  new  era  was  about  to 
begin,  greatly  distressed  those  in  power,  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  good  places. 
Such  a  man  as  Herod  is  always  superstitious. 
He  believed  all  rumors  of  coming  trouble.  His 
anxiety  was  to  keep  things  as  they  were.  They 
suited  him. 

Verse  4 — The  coming  of  a  golden  age  was 
an  inherent  belief  of  the  Jew.  Other  nations 
held  that  their  best  days  were  behind  them. 
The  Jew  believed  that  his  nation  was  to  rise 
to  power  and  affluence  only  under  the  coming 
Christ.  And  the  Jew  knew  that  his  Scriptures 
indicated  Bethlehern  as  the  cradle  of  this  future 
Prince,  since  it  was  the  boyhood  home  of  his 
great  progenitor  David,  to  whom  he  had  been 
definitely  promised  as  a  successor. 

Verse  6 — The  doctors, of  the  law  were  famil- 
iar with  the  letter  of  their  law.  They  did  not 
find  the  prophecy  obscure  when  they  sought 
to  point  out  the  natal  place  of  their  Messiah 
(Micah  5:2),  but  they  perverted  and  distorted 
all  those  passages  which  ascribed  to  him  a 
character  so  different  from  their  own  (Ps. 
50  :2i). 

Verse  7 — Meanwhile,  following  his  natural 
bent,  Herod  had  determined  upon  a  course 
which  he  would  not  scruple  to  employ  toward 
any  rival.  He  would  find  out  where  the  child 
was  and  have  it  put  to  death  before  the  family 
to  which  it  belonged  could  consolidate  a  party 
in  its  interest. 

Royal  Hypocrite  Assumes  Role  of  Devout 
Israelite  to  Get  Hands  on  Child 

Verse  8 — All  sins  have  a  sort  of  natural 
affinity.  The  murderer  will  lie.  and  the  liar, 
circumstances  favoring  the  deed,  will  murder. 
Herod  assumes  the  role  of  a  most  devout  Israel- 
ite in  order  the  more  surely  to  get  his  hands 
upon  this  child  who,  as  he  supposed,  threatened 
his  dynasty. 

Verse  9 — God  makes  light  of  such  as  Herod. 
He  does  not  even  stop  to  brush  him  aside.  His 
sparing  ruch  a  wretch  does  not  imply  that  he 
ignores  his  sin.  He  has  simply  reserved  the 
wicked  for  a  day  of  judgment  (Job  21  :3o). 
But  the  men  who  were  seeking  the  infant 
Christ  with  honest  and  serious  purpose  found 
themselves  again  guided  by  the  mysterious  star. 

Verse  10 — They  knew  by  the  position  of  the 
star  that  they  were  at  their  journey's  end. 
The  nearness  of  Jesus,  the  certainty  that  they 
should  see  him,  caused  them  to  forget  any 
suspicions  which  the  conduct  of  the  court  may 
have  aroused.  The  presence  of  Jesus  gives 
joy  to  the  wise  men  but  trouble  to  the  evil  of 
heart  (v.  3). 

Verse  11 — These  searchers  for  the  newborn 
King  were  not  amazed  at  the  incongruous  sur- 
roundings amid  which  they  found  the  holy 
family.  They  did  not  scrimp  the  rich  gifts 
they  had  brought  with  them  and  present  things 
apparently  more  "in  keeping  with  the  circum- 
stances" of  the  household.  Gifts  that  would 
be  suitable  for  one  born  in  the  purple  were  not 
too  good  for  the  Child  lying  in  the  manger. 

Verse  12 — And  they  were  as  docile  being 
warned  as  being  befriended.  They  made  no 
show  of  braving  the  king.  They  had  seen  the 
Christ  and  were  content  to  drop  quietly  out  of 
sight,  giving  to  Mary  and  Joseph  opportunity  to 
escape  before  Herod  should  discover  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  reporting  to  him. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  January  28,  1912 

Topic — Victory  over  difficulties.    Ex.  14:21-31. 

The  passage  of  the  Red  sea  by  escaping  Israel 
was  a  victory  over  difficulties  indeed.  Moses 
and  his  host  had  gone  southward  along  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Close  upon  him  followed  the 
army  of  Pharaoh.  High  mountains  to  the  west, 
the  waters  of  the  sea  to  the  east,  made  escape 
impossible.  The  situation  was  critical.  Ab- 
ject fear  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They 
went  angrily  blaming  Moses  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing ruin  that  threatened.  He  cried  to  God, 
though  to  the  people  his  words  were  brave : 
"Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  Jehovah." 

To  Moses  came  God's  answer,  clear,  sharp, 
inspiring:  "Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me? 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go 
forward."  That  was  enough  for  Moses.  He 
had  two  things  from  God  on  which  to  rely : 
First,  God's  word,  freshly  spoken ;  second, 
God's  rod  in  his  hand.  Under  his  lead  Israel 
assembled  on  the  shore.  Out  over  the  water 
was  stretched  forth  the  rod.  Then,  wonder  of 
wonders,  the  sea  divided.  Israel  passed  safely 
over.  The  pursuing  horse  and  his  rider  were 
cast  into  the  sea.   

What  parted  the  Red  sea?  Moses?  No. 
God.  How  did  God  do  it?  Who  cares?  How 
does  God  answer  prayer?  How  has  God  di- 
rected human  history  for  a  thousand  ages  ? 
'Tis  enough  for  any  soul  to  know  that  God  is, 
and  that  God  acts.  He,  watching  over  human 
life,  "slumbers  not  nor  sleeps."  "Jehovah- 
Jireh"  is  eternally  true.  What  folly  to  specu- 
late about  where  and  how,  when  God  is  the 
active  force.  Did  nature  do  it  ?  Yes,  for  na- 
ture is  only  a  name  for  observed  uniform  and 
catastrophic  acts  of  God.  God  made  the  strong 
east  wind  to  blow.  In  Jonah  the  most  profound 
and  thrice  repeated  phrase  is,  "And  God  pre- 
pared."    Victory  over  insurmountable  difficul- 


ties came  to  Israel  because  the  leader  and  the 
people  obeyed  God.   

But  difficulties  do  not  always  vanish  thus 
easily.  Sometimes  we  make  our  own  and  con- 
struct them  so  well  that  they  bar  us  from 
all  advance.  There  are  difficulties  which  can- 
not be  overcome  by  removal  or  reconstruction. 
One  becomes  partially  blind  by  the  absolute 
loss  of  an  eye.  One  becomes  deaf  from  causes 
which  physical  science  has  not  j'et  learned  to 
meet  and  neutralize.  One  becomes  crippled 
by  losses  of  members  of  the  body,  or  by  frac- 
tures of  which  the  ill  effects  cannot  be  over- 
come. What  about  such  difficulties?  Can 
they  be  overcome? 

Yes.  How?  By  indomitable  will.  Think 
of  Helen  Keller !  Think  of  Phillips  Brooks ! 
His  university  professor  told  him  he  could 
never  expect  to  preach,  nor  as  a  lawyer  plead 
successfully,  because  of  impeded  speech.  His 
name  is  written  on  the  shaft  which  bears 
the  names  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  world. 
Difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  undiscouraged 
activity  straight  toward  them.  The  habit  of 
overcoming  is  worth  forming.  The  one  who  is 
willing  to  be  overcome  by  difficulties  may  have 
his  will  gratified  and  not  half  try.  The  one 
who  says,  "I'll  never  give  up  until  I  die," 
sometimes  dies  before  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, but  never  until  he  has  made  the  noble 
struggle  which  makes  character.  Sometimes 
such  an  Alexander  finds  a  Gordian  knot  in  the 
cord  of  life.  When  he  fails  to  untie  it,  he  whips 
out  his  sword  and  cuts  it. 

But  how  about  spiritual  difficulties?  Can 
they  be  overcome?  Yes.  When  every  other 
attempt  fails,  submission  overcomes  them.  Not 
submission  to  them.  Oh,  no  !  Submission  to 
God.  Find  God's  will  if  you  are  able.  Having 
found  it,  do  it,  or  bear  it.  It  is  never  his  will 
that  a  soul  yield  to  any  form  of  sin,  or  give 
up  life's  battle  discouraged.     Often  it  is  his 


will  that  we  suffer.  Often  submission  to  dif- 
ficulties   is  victory.   

Let  us  settle  on  this.  God  is  the  absolute 
master  of  human  destiny.  Out  of  life's  tur- 
moil he  is  bringing  to  perfection  his  eternal 
purposes.  What  we  call  difficulties  may  be  only 
the  steps  of  life's  staircase  up  which  he  would 
have  us  go  to  victory.  Absolute  trust  in  God 
is  the  only  law  for  absolutely  successful  living. 
Victory  over  difficulties  is  very  often  victory 
over  ourselves,  and  when  that  victory  is  once 
gained  the  pathway  we  tread  will  be  the  path  of 
peace. 

Go  Forward  with  Tiust 

"There  is  no  need  to  worry.  When  God 
shuts  a  door  he  opens  a  window."  A  world 
of  sunshine  and  of  hope  is  epitomized  in  this 
Italian  proverb.  To  look  out  on  the  world  with 
eyes  unclouded  by  shadows  of  fear  or  doubt 
or  worry;  to  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  trust,  never  for  an  instant  wavering  in 
faith  or  hope ;  to  resolve 
"Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour  ; 
To  wait  in  weakness  and  to  walk  in  power, 
But  always  fronting  forward  to  the  light" 
is  to  take  a  long  step  toward  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful life.  To  look  back  constantly  on  past 
mistakes  and  failures  is  as  destructive  to  the 
growth  of  spiritual  beauty  and  power,  aye,  and 
to  the  development  of  material  success,  as  it  is 
to  look  forward  to  ills  that  may  never  come. 
The  people  who  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recalling  the  fact  that  they  "have  seen  better 
days,"  and  in  bemoaning  present  conditions, 
never  see  "better  days"  again.  Their  attitude 
of  mind  shuts  them  out  from  all  possibility  of 
happiness  or  prosperity. — Orison  Swett  Marden. 


Head  faith  amounts  to  little ;  heart  faith 
sets  the  world  on  fire  with  love.  Head  faith 
looks,  heart  faith  grasps. — Frances  E.  Willard. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


February  4,  1912 

THE  NEW  CHIVALRY 

Topic   —   Christian    Endeavor   ideals.  John. 
15:1-8. 

The  biggest  things  are  not  necessarily  the 
greatest.  That  which  makes  the  most  noise 
does  not  always  wield  the  most  influence. 
While  Christian  Endeavor  has  magnitude,  and 
has  not  done  its  work  in  a  corner,  yet  in  the 
process  of  exerting  its  greatest  power  it  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  silent  forces,  unnoted 
of  the  world  at  large.  Its  committee  work  is 
purely  an  affair  of  a  local  society  or  a  small 
neighborhood ;  its  weekly  prayer  meetings  are 
merely  gatherings  of  a  comparatively  few 
young  persons.  There  is  nothing  about  either 
to  cause  the  heedless  world  to  stop  and  think. 
Nevertheless,  Christian  Endeavor  has  been  an 
agency  of  national  importance,  a  factor  in 
the  creation  of  the  newly-quickened  conscience 
of  our  time,  a  force  making  for  righteousness 
throughout  the  land.   

This  is  the  folly  of  the  worldly-wise,  that 
they  despise  the  dreams  of  youth  ;  whereas  the 
mightiest  human  force  that  enters  the  world 
(if  it  be  wholly  human)  is  a  noble  purpose  in 
the  breast  of  the  young.  The  resolution  of  the 
individual  gives  us  our  great  lives ;  and  great 
lives  give  us  a  new  earth.  Millions  of  eyes  will 
be  turned  a  few  months  hence  upon  the  quad- 
rennial nominating  conventions  of  our  great 
political  parties,  as  if  they  were  all-important; 
but  in  real  influence,  we  dare  to  say,  these  im- 
mense gatherings  may  be  less  potent  than  the 
little  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  where  a  holy 
and  patriotic  purpose  is  formed  that  will  bear 
fruit  in  great  lives  of  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion. 


Whatever  the  Bible  stands  for  is  a  Christian 
Endeavor  ideal.   

"Aim  high !"  counsel  the  friends  of  youth. 
So,  with  daring  audacity,  Christian  Endeavor 
has  set  the  highest  standards  for  its  members. 
Nothing  less  satisfies  it  than  to  be  "For  Christ 
and  the  church."  Compare  that  slogan  with 
some  of  the  battle  cries  of  the  day — higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  woman  suffrage,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  etc.  The  watch- 
word of  Christian  Endeavor  is  broad  and  high 
and  all-comprehending. 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  Christian  En- 
deavor trains  young  people  for  Christian  service 
by  giving  them  actual  service  to  do.  They  are 
expected  to  learn  how  to  bear  public  testimony 
to  their  faith  ;  how  to  work  in  organized  form 
for  the  church  ;  how  to  gather  young  people  into 
the  church  and  hold  them  there  ;  how  to  pro- 
vide social  recreations  of  a  Christian  charcicter, 
and  how  to  serve  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  live.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  com- 
mon practice  of  alluding  to  these  organiza- 
tions as  "Endeavor"  societies,  for  that  is  what 
they  are.   

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,   "Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "I  can." 

Thus  Emerson  glimpsed  the  heart  of  the  young. 
The  highest  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  them. 
They  are  readier  than  their  elders  to  make 
response  to  the  noblest  call.  God  and  his  good 
causes  have  no  better  friends  on  earth  than 
fine-spirited  young  men  and  women. 

Whoever  is  faithful  to  the  pledge  of  daily 
Bible  reading  has  taken  into  his  life  a  force  for 


intellectual  culture  of  the  first  order,  not  to 
mention  the  spiritual  illumination  which  follows. 

"I  had  a  friend,"  was  Kingsley's  famous  re- 
sponse to  the  request  for  an  explanation  of  his 
success.  The  pledge,  which  is  the  principal 
factor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  plan,  provides 
for  daily  prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  allegiance 
to  a  personal  Saviour — -"Trusting  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  him  that  I 
will  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would  like  to 
have  me  do."  This  means  that  the  Endeavorer, 
loo,  can  say,  "I  have  a  Friend";  and  he  is  the 
explanation  of  the  success  of  Christian  En- 
deavor.   

A  church  that  does  not  rear  its  youdi  for 
Jesus  Christ  is  dying  at  the  top  and  sapless 
at   the  roots. — Theodore   L.  Cuyler. 

One  cannot  be  a  good  Christian  Endeavorer 
without  being  a  devoted  patriot.  The  special 
stress  which  for  two  decades  Christian  En- 
deavor has  laid  on  Christian  citizenship  is  un- 
questionably a  considerable  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent revival  of  national  idealism. 

Daring  to  stand  firmly  on  the  proposition  that 
religion  is  normal  to  youth,  and  utterly  sane 
and  wholesome.  Christian  Endeavor  has  demon- 
strated beyond  question  the  attractiveness  of 
Christianity.  As  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  the  famous 
British  preacher  and  Christian  Endeavor  leader, 
has  said,  "The  wonder  now  is  that  we  have 
been  expending  ourselves  so  largely  on  literary 
and  mutual  improvement  societies,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  spiritual  forces  that  were  ly- 
ing unawakened  in  so  many  young  natures." 
The  privilege  of  holding  Christian  Endeavor 
ideals  is  something  to  be  deeply  thankful  for. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Converting  the  Orient  at  Home 

Those  who  are  already  interested  in  the  work 
for  Orientals  in  our  large  cities  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  all  who  have  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  really  at  heart,  will 
heartily  indorse  the  words  of  William  Merrell 
Vories  of  Omi,  Japan,  when  he  says  ;  "There 
can  be  no  greater  setback  to  the  work  here 
(unless  it  be  the  failure  of  a  missionary)  than 
the  return  of  native  young  men  from  life 
abroad,  who  come  back  unreached  by  Chris- 
tianity, but  very  decidedly  reached  by  un- 
christian ideals."  Thousands  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  come  to  America  for  study,  and  if 
these  could  be  returned  warm  advocates  of 
Christ  they  could  mold  the  future  of  their  na- 
tions. A  kindly  personal  touch,  a  little  friendly 
service  means  much  to  a  lonely  young  student 
here,  while  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  mis- 
sionary effort  after  his  return  may  fail  to  reach 
him. 

A  prominent  Japanese,  director  of  the  as- 
sociation in  his  own  city,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
conference  in  Kyoto  told  how  he  had  at- 
tended a  fashionable  city  church  in  America — 
a  lonely,  plainly  dressed  stranger  in  a  strange 
land — where  the  congregation  were  giving 
hundreds  of  dollars  "to  save  the  heathen" 
thousands  of  miles  away.  But  only  one  man 
had  eyes  for  the  foreigner  in  their  midst.  With 
this  man's  kind  invitation  to  call  upon  him  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  his  lifelong  connection 
with  the  association,  to  which  he  has  given 
time,  money,  faith  and  courage,  and  the  cause 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  was  advanced  more 
by  that  one  kindly  act  than  it  would  have  been 
by  the  giving  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  Continent,  Buddhist  missionaries  are 
active  and  other  forces  are  not  overlooking  the 
Oriental  visitors.  If  they  return  from  a  Chris- 
tian land  more  demoralized  than  when  they 
entered  it,  and  the  vast  opportunity  which  their 
presence  in  America  brings  is  lost,  large  gifts 
of  money  to  missions  and  the  plea  of  the 
pressure  of  religious  (?)  duties  may  not  atone! 

Chinese  Pastor  Appeals  for  Peace 

While  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  gen- 
erally with  the  revolutionaries,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  attitude  taken  by  the  native 
pastor  of  the  Ichowfu  church.  Pastor  Djia  is 
one  of  three  college  graduates  in  that  city  and 
a  man  of  fine  spirit  and  great  strength  of  char- 
acter. In  many  ways  he  is  said  to  resemble 
Pastor  Ding  Lee  May.  In  mentioning  the  un- 
rest in  China  in  his  sermons,  prayer  meeting 
talks  and  public  prayers,  he  has  appealed  not 
so  much  for  success  to  either  side  in  the 
struggle  as  for  peace,  and  a  peace  founded  on 
righteousness.  He  would  have  his  fellow  men 
accept  Christ  and  so  find  wisdom  for  national 
duties.  In  an  impassioned  sermon  he  said : 
"Everywhere  I  see  men,  women,  little  children, 
not  standing  up  straight,  not  looking  up,  but 
looking  down,  bent  over  as  with  the  burdens 
of  life,  with  no  spirit,  with  no  life !  Oh, 
brothers,  we  are  not  free  men,  we  are  slaves ! 
Oh,  that  we  would  awaken !  Oh,  that  we  would 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  of 
sin !  The  heavenly  Father  grant  to  pity  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  save  it  in  Jesus  Christ  ! 
Amen."   

India's  Toilers  Touched  by  the  Gospel 

The  recent  baptism  of  sixty  out  of  a  com- 
munity of  about  1,000  Chumars  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interesting  work  among  this 
despised  class  in  India,  and  already  the  money 
has  been  given  for  a  temporary  building  in 
which  to  hold  meetings. 

Chumars  is  the  Hindu  word  for  hide  or  leather, 
and  the  caste  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  take  the  hides  from  all  animals  that  die. 
This  fact  leads  to  their  being  considered  very 
low.  They  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
and  are  the  toilers  of  India.  No  work  is  too 
hard  for  them.  Every  village  has  its  larger 
or  smaller  community  of  these  people.  They 
are  practically  serfs.  They  agree  to  work  for 
the  land  owner  as  he  may  need  them,  and  in 
return  receive  a  certain  amount  of  grain  at 
harvest  time,  sometimes  being  paid  in  cash. 
But  they  generally  have  taken  their  pay  in  ad- 
vance, and  so  are  held  fast  in  the  employ  of 
the  landholder.  As  a  class  they  are  much 
despised.    The  police  take  service  from  them 


on  all  occasions,  and  this  fact  makes  them 
dread  the  appearance  of  Europeans  in  the 
community,  for  generally  they  are  officials  for 
whom  all  arrangements  are  made  by  the  police 

Religiously  they  are  idolaters,  worshiping  the 
village  demons,  which  mainly  consist  of  a  pile 
of  stones,  or  even  old  bricks  worn  smooth  by 
the  continuous  wear  of  the  elements  and  lying 
under  some  sacred  tree.  On  these  stones  or 
bricks  they  throw  water  and  place  offerings. 
At  times  of  danger,  as  in  serious  illness,  they 
often  sacrifice  some  animal.  Many  of  them 
claim  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Kabir,  a  Mo- 
hammedan weaver  of  the  eleventh  century, 
who  did  much  to  reform  Hinduism. 

Leaven  That  Leaveneth  the  Lump 

Largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  one 
elder  in  a  mission  church  in  China  his  vil- 
lage has  two  of  the  best  schools  in  that  field  ; 
his  church  supports  its  own  pastor ;  a  near-by 
village  of  his  church  organization  has  sub- 
scribed the  money  and  is  now  erecting  its 
own  place  of  worship ;  many  weak  groups  of 
Christians  are  held  to  the  faith  ;  and  preaching 
chapels  have  been  opened  in  large  heathen 
centers  and  market  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  man  was  once  a  heathen,  but  soon 
after  becoming  a  cook  for  Dr.  Mateer,  he  and 
his  young  wife  accepted  Christ  and  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Lord  for  their  children,  who 
in  their  infancy  were  all  dedicated  to  his  serv- 
ice. At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  though 
his  buildings  were  burned  and  his  stock  and 
goods  stolen,  he  refused  to  recant. 

Realizing  the  tremendous  need  for  Bible 
women  and  the  financial  inability  of  the  mission 
station  to  establish  and  equip  a  school  he  opened 
his  own  meager  quarters,  and  he  an*d  his  wife 
began  to  gather  in  the  widows  whom  they  could 
find  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching 
other  women  about  Christ.  A  three  years' 
curriculum  was  made  out  and  the  school  opened 
on  faith — without  a  cent  of  assured  support 
— and  his  oldest  daughter  left  a  good  salary  as 
principal  of  a  Baptist  girls'  school  to  become 
the  principal  teacher.  At  present  the  Bible 
women  sleep  all  huddled  together  on  one 
kang  (brick  platform)-  in  a  little  mud-walled, 
one-roomed,  straw-thatched  hut,  and  Elder 
Dsiao  has  lately  offered  to  give  a  good-sized 
lot  for  the  erection  of  suitable  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing and  for  recitation  work  provided  the  money 
can  be  found  for  the  buildings.  Such  rooms — 
about  a  dozen  in  number — would  each  cost 
$100  gold.   

Christian  Union  in  Lumber  Town 

One  of  the  large  mills  of  the  Louisiana  Long 
Leaf  Lumber  Company  is  located  at  Victoria, 
La.,  and  has  on  its  pay  roll  about  400  men. 
A  unique  plan  for  religious  worship  and  serv- 
ice has  been  adopted,  and  the  most  character- 
istic thing  about  this  industrial  community  is 
said  to  be  its  high  moral  and  religious  tone. 

In  lieu  of  a  denominational  organization, 
there  is  a  well  organized  Christian  Workers' 
Union,  composed  of  members  of  several  evan- 
gelical churches,  principally  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  with  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  organization. 
The  business  is  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
committee,  elected  annually.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent Sunday  school,  with  a '  Bible  class  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  A  church  building  was 
erected  by,  and  is  the  property  of,  the  com- 
pany, which  has  given  every  encouragement  to 
the  work  and  contributed  generously  to  its 
support. 

Recently,  when  on  account  of  labor  union 
agitation  many  of  the  large  mills  were  shut 
down,  the  fact  that  there  was  no  disturbance 
necessitating  the  suspension  of  this  mill  was 
attributed  by  one  of  the  leadiiig  men  connected 
with  the  management  to  the  religious  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  community. 

An  Orphan  Who  Has  "Made  Good" 

The  acceptance  of  the  second  native  pro- 
fessorship in  the  theological  seminary  at  Marash, 
Turkey,  by  Rev.  Garabed  Haroutunian  gives 
added  interest  to  the  facts  of  his  life  and  is  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  work 
which  has  been  and  is  still  being  done  for 
"homeless"  children. 

An  orphan  at  7,  the  boy  worked  as  an  ap- 


prentice to  a  weaver  until  he  was  14,  during 
which  time  he  was  barely  able  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing, though  he  did  manage  to  do  a  little  study- 
ing at  night  and  get  some  help  from  the  village 
preacher.  Invited  by  one  of  the  missionaries 
to  enter  the  academy,  he  spent  the  next  thirteen 
years  in  academy,  college  and  theological  sem- 
inary, teaching  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses  and 
during  the  senior  year  meeting  the  entire  ex- 
pense. Since  1896  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
first  Evangelical  church  in  Marash,  except  for 
two  years  when  he  was  "loaned"  to  a  neighbor 
church  and  two  years  which  he  was  permitted 
to  spend  in  graduate  study  at  Oxford,  England. 
Here  he  specialized  in  church  history,  and  now 
takes  charge  of  that  department  in  Marash 
Theological  Seminary.  In  addition  to  his  pas- 
toral work,  Mr.  Haroutunian  has  been  a  leader 
in  educational  work,  being  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  Union  (Protestant  and  Gregorian)  high 
school  in  Marash — an  experiment  in  education 
which  is  being  closely  watched  in  many  parts 
of  Turkey — as  well  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  several  colleges. 

Thinlc  Tea  a  Cause  of  Plague 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  igno- 
rance of  millions  in  India  and  shows  the  obstacles 
which  the  native  workers  have  in  many  in- 
stances to  overcome  before  they  are  able  to  win 
their  fellow  men  : 

A  native  helper  of  Etah,  going  to  a  certain 
village  to  preach,  went  into  a  garden  and  pre- 
pared his  tea.  This  seemed  to  the  villagers  a 
very  strange  thing  and  they  thought  it  a 
medicine  for  spreading  plague.  Many  people 
gathered  around  the  preacher  with  clubs  and 
inquired,  "What  is  this?"  Upon  being  told 
that  it  was  tea,  they  demanded  that  he  eat  a 
mouthful  of  the  leaves,  which  he  did,  since  he 
saw  that  otherwise  he  would  be  killed.  When 
the  first  mouthful  was  swallowed,  they  said, 
"one  mouth  more,"  and  though  the  preacher 
told  them  many  times  that  the  leaves  were 
bitter,  they  insisted  on  his  eating  them  all. 
Then  two  strong  men  with  clubs  went  with  him 
and  turned  him  out  of  the  village. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

■ — The  interdenominational  committee  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  Central  West 
has  planned  a  series  of  extension  conferences, 
which  will  bring  to  any  city  or  locality  a  school 
of  missions  in  miniature.  The  committee 
agrees  to  furnish  for  one  week  a  lecturer,  who 
will  speak  on  the  current  textbooks  of  both 
home  and  foreign  missions,  and  who  will  also 
give  a  series  of  Bible  studies  if  desired  and 
speak  at  a  mass  meeting  on  Sunday.  The  ex- 
pense will  not  exceed  $60,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  this  may  be  met  either  by  the  sale  of 
tickets  at  $1  each  for  the  course,  or  by  ap- 
portioning such  expense  among  the  societies 
participating  and  throwing  the  meetings  open 
to  the  public.  Further  particulars  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the  extension 
conference  committee,  Mrs.  Johnston  Myers, 
4759  Lake  avenue,  Chicago. 

— "I  think  it  was  McCheyne  who  said,  'Give 
me  a  map  to  pray  by,'  said  Mrs.  Hays  as  the 
names  of  missionaries  in  China  were  read 
Friday  morning  from  the  "Year  Book  of 
Prayer."  The  theme  of  the  leader  was,  "Abide 
in  me." 

— The  story  of  Ichowfu,  told  by  Rev.  George 
A.  Armstrong  of  China,  now  on  his  first  fur- 
lough, was  a  good  sequel  to  what  Dr.  Emma 
Fleming  of  the  same  station  told  here  last  sum- 
mer. This  great  city,  as  the  place  where  Dr. 
Anna  Larson,  the  sixth  medical  missionary 
sent  out  by  this  board,  laid  down  her  life,  and 
where  Rev.  Paul  P.  Faris,  foreign  pastor  of 
Chicago  Second  church,  is  still  serving,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Shantung. 

— Among  welcome  guests  Friday  morning 
were  Mrs.  Marshall  Wilson  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
formerly  one  of  our  most  active  members,  now 
serving  as  zealously  with  the  Board  of  the 
Southwest ;  Mrs.  Steen  of  Second  church,  Joliet, 
and  Rev.  Fred  Jansen  of  Cebu,  P.  I. 

— New  auxiliaries  were  reported  in  Ells- 
worth, Wis.,  and  Catlin,  111. 
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Students  Today;  Leaders  Tomorrow 

Some  Observations  Upon  a  Time  Clock,  an  Eye  Disease  Diagnosed  by  Dr.  Peter, 
and  Upon  a  Sort  of  Common  Sense  Which  Is  Sometimes  Called  Statesmanship 

BY    WILLIAM    T.  ELLIS 


IF  SOME  ingenious  layman  will  devise  a 
time  clock  which  will  keep  tab  upon  the 
goings  and  comings,  the  words  and 
silences,  the  deeds  and  no-deeds,  of  the  preach- 
ers, we  writer  folk  will  be  able  to  make  it 
serve  as  a  sort  of  barometer  to  register  the 
condition  of  American  Protestantism.  There 
are  many  things  we  really  need  to  know,  in 
our  work  of  general  religious  diagnosis,  which 
cannot  be  learned  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  to  permit  of  generalization  ;  and  this 
need  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  journalists, 
sociologists  and  political  economists  in  the 
land. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  of  really  great 
value  if  the  desired  time  clock  could  be  in 
working  order  for  the  first  week  in  February. 
On  the  8th  of  next  month  falls  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly's  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges.  The  following  Sunday  is  appointed 
by  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
as  a  universal  day  of  prayer  for  students.  If 
every  preacher  who  remembers  to  speak  and 
pray  about  this  subject  in  the  congregational 


clock  would  help  us  to  learn  the  prevalence  of 
myopia  in  the  church.  The  poor  blind  ones, 
who  cannot  see  beyond  their  own  church  grave- 
yards, would  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
eagle-eyed  saints,  like  Peter  and  Paul,  vigilant 
for  the  prosperity  of  whatever  affects  all  the 
churches.  Kingdom  zeal,  which  is  solicitude  for 
the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  welfare  of  all  men, 
would  be  distinguishable  from  parochialism  and 
partisanship. 

Pessimism  is  not  the  mother  of  the  invention 
of  our  mythical  time  clock.  The  showing  made 
on  this  particular  point  of  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges  would  confound  the  critics.  The 
saints  who  may  sincerely  sing,  "I  love  thy 
kingdom,  Lord,"  are  a  great  host.  There  is  in 
the  church  more  of  that  far-sighted  common 
sense  which  our  swelling  speech  of  today  loves 
to  call  "statesmanship"  than  a  first  glance  re- 
veals. A  legion  of  Christians  who  never  get 
their  names  into  the  papers  could  pass  Dr. 
Peter's  examination.  For  who  instituted  this 
day  of  prayer,  anyhow  ?  Was  it  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  itself,  acting  for  all  the  churches? 


to  the  latter  end,  I  called  the  seniors  together 
and  gave  them  the  names  of  all  the  students  in 
the  college  and  academy  who  were  not  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ,  and  a  number  of 
additional  names  of  those  who  professing  to  be 
Christians  yet  were  not  members  of  any  church. 
Before  I  left  them,  every  student  had  been 
approached  by  one  or  more  of  the  seniors,  and 
every  girl  had  professed  her  faith  in  Christ 
and  all  but  four  of  the  boys.  This  was  not  by 
my  work,  but  altogether  by  the  student  in- 
terest. 

"I  held  forty-five  personal  interviews  and, 
including  the  Sabbath  services,  spoke  nineteen 
times  during  my  five  days,  either  to  all  the 
student  body  or  to  special  groups,  including 
the  senior,  junior  and  freshmen  classes  and 
the  joint  literary  societies.  All  the  talks  were 
definitely  on  the  religious  life  and  were  re- 
ceived with  a  spirit  which  was  perfectly  de- 
lightful to  see.  Several  of  the  young  men 
appeared  to  be  turned  toward  the  ministry. 
I  really  think  the  best  part  of  the  work  was 
the  starting  of  a  few  of  the  seniors  into  prac- 


services  which  intervene  between  now  and 
Feb.  8  could  ring  up  on  a  time  clock,  the  various 
church  boards  which  work  for  students  would 
doubtless  cheerfully  make  a  thank  offering  to 
the  fund  for  aged  ministers  ;  because  the  facts 
thus  learned  would  save  them  so  much  money 
that  they  could  afford  to  do  so.  Furthermore, 
if  by  unlooked-for  good  fortune,  this  record- 
ing angel  time  clock  could  be  made  to  register 
the  number  of  meetings  held  by  the  churches 
for  students  on  the  days  of  prayer,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  special  effort  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  students  at  that  time,  and  the 
number  of  homes  which  remember  the  subject 
at  their  family  worship,  the  aforesaid  boards 
v/ould  feel  themselves  to  be  working  upon  a 
basis  of  scientifically  ascertained  facts.  They 
would  then  know  their  force  as  well  as  their 
field. 

The  discerning  reader  sees  what  is  involved, 
beyond  the  mere  observance  of  an  officially 
assigned  day  of  prayer.  The  time  clock  would 
become  a  gauge  of  the  church's  altruism,  cos- 
mopolitanism and  far-sightedness.  It  would 
reveal,  in  part,  at  least,  how  much  the  church 
of  today  cares  for  the  church  of  tomorrow. 
Obviously,  if  organized  Christianity  takes  itself 
with  seriousness,  it  must  have  regard  to  the 
future — no  problem  of  tomorrow  is  of  graver 
importance  than  that  of  leadership.  It  may 
not  be  true  that  failure  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  is  a  certain 
evidence  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  supply  of 
the  trained  Christian  leaders  for  the  future,  yet 
it  is  assuredly  true  that  observance  of  the 
day  of  prayer  is  evidence  of  a  real  interest  in 
a  great  subject. 

A  certain  old  philosopher  of  repute  turned 
his  attention  once  to  the  work  of  a  spiritual 
oculist,  and  Dr.  Peter  gave  the  Greek  New 
Testament  its  only  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "myopia,"  or  near-sightedness.  He  wrote 
of  certain  myopic  folk  as  being  blind,  "seeing 
only  that  which  is  near."     Our  coveted  time 


And  who  established  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  College  Board,  if  not  the  Genera! 
Assembly? 

A  Big  Job  for  Two  Score  Strong  Preachers 

Whence  come  the  forty  strong  men  who, 
without  a  penny  of  compensation,  are  this 
year  to  represent  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  evangelistic  committee  in  day  of  prayer 
conferences  throughout  the  land,  if  not  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  ?  This 
big  fact  may  be  called  a  bit  of  time  clock  news. 
Meetings,  happily  termed  "evangelistic  and 
vocational  conferences,"  have  been  arranged  in 
forty  Presbyterian  colleges,  in  most  cases  ex- 
tending through  the  Assembly's  day  of  prayer 
and  over  the  following  Sunday.  With  the  help 
of  the  local  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions careful  preliminary  preparation  is  made. 
The  faculties  of  most  of  our  denominational 
colleges  are  ready  to  cooperate.  Every  effort 
is  put  forth  to  enable  the  visiting  speaker  to 
get  close  to  the  student  body.  More  stress 
is  laid  upon  private  interviews  than  upon 
public  addresses.  The  visitor  lives  in  dormitory, 
or  in  a  fraternity  house  when  practicable.  He 
keeps  daily  office  hours  in  which  to  talk  over 
life  work  with  students.  Conversion  and  a 
career — life  and  work — are  the  two  objectives 
sought. 

That  all  of  this  is  good  for  the  preacher  who 
finds  his  old  sermons  of  slight  avail  in  this 
unique  work  is  apparent.  It  gives  him  a  new 
sense  of  the  vital  nature  of  his  own  calling. 

What  One  Pastor  Did  Last  Y'ear 

One  pastor,  whose  name  is  familiar  in  these 
pages.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  Brooklyn, 
wrote  as  follows  after  his  last  year's  experi- 
ence : 

"I  devoted  my  time  at  the  college  to  the 
double  task  of  presenting  life  as  a  vocation  and 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.    As  a  means 


tical  work  which  they  had  not  done.  Certainly, 
I  enjoyed  their  enjoyment  of  it  more  than  any 
other  part." 

Very  naturally  the  board,  with  its  habit  of 
tabulating  everything  possible,  records  that 
269  addresses  were  made  in  these  conferences 
last  year  by  its  representatives,  and  seventy- 
two  hours  given  to  group  conferences  and  195 
hours  to  personal  counseling — evidently  it  sent 
a  time  clock  with  each  preacher  !  There  were 
154  open  decisions  for  the  Christian  life  made; 
thirty-six  young  men  decided  for  the  gospel 
ministry  and  eleven  young  persons  expressed 
a  purpose  to  become  missionaries. 

Student  Notions,  Good  and  Bad 

All  of  which  is  good,  gloriously  good,  but 
where  is  the  time  clock  or  statistical  blank  that 
will  record  the  influence  upon  these  keen- 
minded  students  of  the  impression  that  the 
church  is  alert  to  her  business  ;  that  the  church 
cares  for  their  souls ;  and  also  cares  for  the 
sort  of  service  they  are  going  to  render  the 
world?  Some  foolish  ideas  are  being  aired 
at  times  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  nobler  notions 
are  set  before  many  students  at  least  once  a 
year,  when  the  call  of  Christ  to  discipleship  and 
ministry  is  presented.  Then  consider  the 
comfort  there  is  to  Christian  parents  with 
children  at  college  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
church  is  "on  the  job,"  as  Stelzle  would  say; 
they,  at  least,  are  not  indifferent  to  the  day 
of  prayer  and  what  it  involves. 

A  hazy  impression  that  there  are  a  great 
many  colleges  and  college  students  in  the 
United  States  is  possessed  by  everybody.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  this  country — all  such 
figures  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  Witherspoon 
building,  Philadelphia — is  602.  The  enrollment 
of  students  totals  301,818,  and  the  property 
of  all  these  institutions  is  worth  $363,409,978, 
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with  endowments  in  addition  to  the  extent 
of  $273,413,318  and  an  annual  income  of  $88,- 
369,736.  Those  statistics  should  be  read  twice, 
especially  if  the  reader  ever  wants  proof  that 
we  Americans  are  not  altogether  "a  nation  of 
shopkeepers." 

Figures  of  the  Presbyterian  Schools 

A  little  lesson  in  subtraction  will  show, 
by  taking  away  from  these  totals  the  eighty- 
one  state  institutions  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  that  in  attendance  upon  all  denomi- 
national colleges  there  are  176,642  students; 
that  the  property  of  these  is  worth  $241,048,- 
721,  and  that  their  endowment  amounts  to 
$240,803,267.  In  connection  with  these  last 
figures  it  may  be  remembered  that  state  uni- 
versities do  not  need  endowment,  and  that  very 
few  Roman  Catholic  institutions  are  endowed. 

Of  distinctly  Presbytierian  colleges  and  acad- 
emies there  are  sixty-six.  with  an  enrollment 
of  19,167,  of  whom  7,317  are  in  the  college 
department.  Their  property  is  valued  at  $16,- 
935,606,  and  their  endowment  at  $11,971,124'. 
There  are  also  fourteen  theological  seminaries 
in  affiliation  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  enrolling  713 
students,  and  with  property  to  the  value  of 
$2,537,200.  and  endowments  amounting  to 
$8,947,100. 

There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of  the 
reader  of  these  lines,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
to  talk  piously  in  church  gatherings  about 
"godless  state  universities."  That  phrase  has 
been  sent  to  the  garret.  It  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  true,  at  least  in  its  implications ; 
and  it  does  not  square  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment law  of  charity.  What  the  rank  and  file 
of  church  members  think  of  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  1880  to  1890  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  state  universities  increased 
795  per  cent.  One-sixth  of  all  the  students 
are  from   Presbyterian  homes. 

In  those  complacent  old  days  of  easy  gen- 
eralizations the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion confined  itself  to  assisting  students  for  the 
ministry.  The  supply  of  ministerial  candi- 
dates was  steadily  declining;  the  board  says 
it  is  now  where  it  was  in  1885,  when  there 
were  more  than  32,600,000  fewer  persons  in 
the  land  than  today.  There  is  now  only  one 
candidate  to  every  1,172  church  members.  Small 
wonder  that  there  is  need  for  a  day  of  prayer, 
and  for  vocational  conferences  ! 

Education  Board  Branching  Out 

Now  new  conditions  have  created  new  duties. 
The  scope  of  the  Board  of  Education  under  the 
leadership  of  an  alert  and  resourceful  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  has  so 
greatly  broadened  that  the  help  and  oversight 
of  its  855  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  the 
lesser  part  of  its  work.  It  has  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  helping  to  provide  trained  lay  work- 
ers, and  it  has  the  Assembly's  authority  for 
this;  relations  are  maintained  with  six  Presby- 
terian schools  for  Christian  workers.  Also,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, it  assists  men  and  women  in  training 
to  become  medical  missionaries  ;  and  it  now  has 
seven  such  students  under  its  care. 

The  largest,  most  modern  and  most  aggressive 
department  of  the  board's  work  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  universities.  Since  every 
sixth  student  is  a  Presbyterian,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  an  obligation  to  shepherd 
him  through  these  critical  years,  when  he  is  in 
danger  of  getting  out  of  touch  with  the  church, 
as  well  as  losing  normal  home  influences.  The 
best  that  ordinarily  is  received  by  the  student 
from  his  course  in  the  state  university  is  the 
splendid  modern  spirit  of  social  service. 
Clearly,  it  is  the  function  of  the  church  to 
vitalize  this  noble  passion  with  the  dynamic 
of  Christ.  A  basic  idea  is  that  the  student 
needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  church  that  he 
may  not  be  lost  to  organized  Christian  effort 
after  graduation.  The  local  church,  and  a 
special  student  pastor,  are  the  approved 
methods  to  which  the  board  has  come.  So 
the  board  is  cooperating  with  the  several  synods 
in  providing  for  the  support  of  ordained  pas- 
tors giving  their  full  time  in  the  following 
state  -universities:  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Illi- 
nois, Champaign;  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Ohio,  Co- 
lumbus ;  Nebraska,  Lincoln  ;  Colorado,  Boulder  ; 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames ;  California,  Berke- 
ley; Indiana,  Bloomington ;  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor;  Kansas,  Lawrence.  The  board  is  aiding 
the  churches  in  the  following  university  towns: 
State  College,  Pennsylvania ;  Arkansas,  Fay- 
etteville ;  Oklahoma,  Norman ;  Washington, 
Seattle. 


This  is  a  good  place  to  quote  three  sig- 
nificant paragraphs  from  one  of  the  pamphlets 
of  the  Board  of  Education : 

"Whereas  the  board  has  had  under  its  care 
only  fifty-two  ministerial  candidates  in  state 
universities  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  it 
is  now  in  touch  with  over  forty  such  at  the 
present  time." 

"A  university  pastor  writes  :  'My  hours  are 
from  7  a.  m.  until  11  p.  m.  If  this  work  is 
unimportant,  then  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  is  being  wasted.  The  registrar  of  the 
university  states  that  the  religious  renaissance 
of  the  institution  began  with  the  establishment 
of  the  university  pastorate.'  " 


REPLYING   to   the   surgeon  general's  re- 
joinder on  the  canteen,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses and  criticises  certain  statements 
made  in  my  article  published  in  your  magazine 
Dec.  7,  191 1,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

General  Torney  concurs  in  my  conclusions 
that  "statistics  do  not  show  the  absence  of 
bter  from  the  canteen  has  increased  the  ad- 
mission to  sick  report  or  the  ratio  of  con- 
stantly sick,"  which  admission  excludes  further 
controversy  on  this  point. 

In  revising  the  rates  per  thousand  for  al- 
coholism and  venereal  diseases,  published  in 
I'is  tables,  he  introduces  several  statistics  which 
I  had  omitted,  to  which  he  calls  attention.  For 
instance,  he  includes  in  his  table  the  alcoholic 
and  venereal  rates  for  1898-1900,  which  I 
omitted  on  account  of  abnormal  conditions  exist- 
ing during  that  period. 

It  would  be  a  test  of  the  most  fervid  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  a  raw,  undisciplined  army 
of  200,000  or  300,000  men,  called  out  in  time 
of  war  and  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  were  subjected  to  the  lowest 
class  of  barroom  and  brothel  temptations, 
could  make  a  showing  morally  better  than  an 
army  of  well  trained  and  disciplined  troops  liv- 
ing under  normal  conditions  during  the  "piping 
times  of  peace." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  on  alcoholism 
for  1898-1899  were  less  than  half  of  the  rates 
for  1892-93,  at  which  time  the  canteen  was  in 
full  blast  and  the  regular  army  at  its  best. 

The  war  department  was  aware  that  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  volunteer  regiments 
were  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  sometimes 
wanting  altogether.  It  was  known  that  volun- 
teer surgeons  were  loath,  from  personal  policy 
and  friendship,  to  make  record  of  comrades  suf- 
fering from  venereal  diseases  and  alcoholism. 
As  chief  surgeon  of  the  Seventh  army  corps,  I 
had  sad  experiences  in  trying  to  secure  sick  re- 
ports from  the  twenty-six  volunteer  regiments  un- 
der my  medical  charge  at  the  time.  Great  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  securing  such  reports, 
and  its  was  only  after  months  of  repeated 
effort  that  I  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
the  surgeon  general  of  the  army  told  me  a  few 
years  later  that  the  only  satisfactory  sick  re- 
port he  got  from  the  volunteers  was  from 
the  Seventh  army  corps,  over  which  I  had 
medical  charge,  and  that  the  reports  from 
organizations  in  other  corps  were  frequently 
wanting  or  exceedingly  incomplete.  I  submit 
this  statement  simply  to  show  that  such  vital 
statistics  are  valueless  in  a  contention  of  this 
character. 

In  discussing  the  venereal  statistics,  the  sur- 
geon general  takes  exception  to  my  statement 
regarding  the  apparent  increase  of  venereal 
diseases  from  1901  to  1910  as  result  of 
venereal  examinations,  and  pleads  that  no  such 
examinations  were  held  in  the  United  States 
before  the  issuance  of  his  circular  of  1909. 
Venereal  examinations  were  held  in  the  Seventh 
army  corps  in  1898,  were  held  in  many  of  the 
regular  regiments  of  the  United  States  going 
to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  during  the  period 
from  1 90 1  to  19 10 — not  under  the  term 
"venereal  inspections"  but  under  the  guise  of 
"physical  examinations."  Headquarters  of  the 
army  in  the  United  States  has  never  issued 
orders  for  venereal  inspections.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  advised  post  authorities  to  abstain 
from  issuing  such  orders  out  of  respect  to 
popular  opinion,  but  has  instructed  command- 
ing officers  to  hold  such  examinations,  made 
under  the  guise  of  physical  inspections.  General 
Torney  is  the  only  officer  in  the  war  depart- 
ment who  has  had  the  courage  to  issue  such 
recommendations,  and  I  feel  that  he  deserves 


"We  must  expect  and  develop  Christian  lead- 
ership out  of  the  heart  of  our  nation's  system 
of  public  education." 

"All  the  World  Is  Concerned"  Luther 

Looking  forward  to  the  day  of  prayer,  and 
to  the  claims  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
to  the  field  which  is  greater  than  either,  we 
may  quote  the  solemn  words  of  Martin  Luther : 

"Therefore  I  beg  you  all,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  our  neglected  youth,  not  to  think  of  this 
subject  lightly,  as  do  many  who  do  not  see  what 
the  prince  of  this  world  intends.  For  the  right 
instruction  of  youth  is  a  matter  in  which  Christ 
and  all  the  world  are  concerned." 


the  greatest  credit  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  regard  to  this  most  important  matter.  He 
has  done  more  for  the  suppression  of  venereal 
diseases  during  his  administration  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  his  office.  He  regards 
venereal  diseases  as  maladies  that  can  be  pre- 
vented, like  other  infectious  diseases,  by  prophy- 
lactic measures,  and  has  recommended  their 
use.  Venereal  inspections  were  held  in  the 
Philippine  islands  practically  from  their  oc- 
cupancy. General  Order  No.  loi  was  issued 
by  the  division  commander  May  21,  1901,  on 
my  recommendation,  while  I  was  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  division,  requiring  careful 
examinations  of  the  men,  specifying  that  vene- 
real diseases  should  be  especially  inquired  into 
and  disposed  of.  The  order  was  never  re- 
scinded to  the  regimental  commanders,  and  they 
continued  these  instructions  after  their  return 
to  the  United  States,  which  in  all  probability 
was  not  officially  known  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington  City,  or  to  the  office  of  the  surgeon 
general.  I  believe  these  venereal  inspections 
were  almost  universally  continued  by  the  or- 
ganizations leaving  the  Philippine  islands,  after 
having  received  General  Order  No.  loi,  cited 
above. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  almost  the 
entire  army  of  the  United  States  was  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  islands  for  some 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war,  and  that  the  troops  in  the  United 
States  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  many  of 
the  posts  retaining  only  a  small  detachment  to 
guard  the  property.  For  years  after  the  Span- 
ish-American war  department  commanders  had 
only  a  few  hundred  men  under  their  command, 
and  hence  the  vital  statistics  of  that  fraction 
of  the  army  should  not  be  considered  against 
the  statistics  taken  from  the  mass  of  troops 
stationed  abroad  during  those  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  listen  to  what  Colonel 
Dallas  Bache  says  about  the  canteen  in  a  report 
to  the  surgeon  general  in  1895.  Colonel  Bache 
was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  medical  corps 
and  chief  surgeon  of  the  Department  of  the 
Platte,  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  al- 
coholism at  that  time  in  connection  with  the 
canteen.  "Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 
He  states  :  "Uusually,  the  graduate  of  whisky 
does  not  care  for  beer,  but  how  far  the  lat- 
ter may  be,  with  certain  temptations,  a  school 
for  the  former,  I  cannot  say.  That  the  post 
exchange,  with  the  sale  of  moderate  stimulants, 
promotes  general  temperance,  I  am  exceedingly 
doubtful,  although  it  may  reduce  the  sum  in 
the  pronounced  grades  of  alcoholism.." 

L.  M.  Maus, 

Colonel  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army. 


Boys  Who  Dislike  Sunday  School 

One  of  the  boys'  work  experts  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  has  offered  a  solution 
to  the  boy  problem  in  the  following  pointed 
phrase  : 

"If  you  can't  put  up  a  big  boys'  club, 
use  the  church.  Use  the  building  you've  al- 
ready got.  If  the  boys  won't  come  to  Sunday 
school,  take  them  into  the  woods  each  Sunday 
for  a  day's  outing.  Then,  after  a  good  feed, 
when  you're  sitting  around  the  fire,  talk  with 
them.  Take  Christianity  out  of  cold  storage. 
There's  a  wonderful  energy  in  the  spirit  of 
American  manhood.  It  only  needs  to  be  di- 
rected. It  is  ready  to  turn  from  gain.  We  want 
the  boys.  Recently,  in  Trenton,  400  boys 
under  18  years  of  age  had  a  meeting  to  de- 
cide how  they  could  further  the  revival.  'The 
women  have  had  charge  of  the  church  work 
long  enough,'  was  their  sentiment." 


Col.  Maus  Replies  to  Surgeon  General 
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Forward  Step  by  Temperance  Committee 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  temperance  com- 
mittee opened  the  new  year  with  a  new 
forward  step,  a  step  in  line  with  its 
aggressive  activities  during  the  past  eight 
years.  With  January,  William  E.  Johnson,  late 
chief  special  officer  of  the  United  States  Indian 
service,  entered  the  service  of  the  committee 
in  the  capacity  of  press  secretary.  In  making 
this  change  Mr.  Johnson  merely  goes  back 
to  the  activities  to  which  he  devoted  twenty 
years  of  his  life  until  he  entered  the  United 
States  Indian  service  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Johnson  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  New  York  Voice  and  of 
The  New  Voice.  His  specialty  was  the  con- 
ducting of  investigations,  in  which  he  developed 
expert  ability.  Enemies  of  the  saloon  generally 
know  of  his  campaign  against  drink  in  the 
larger  colleges  a  dozen  years  ago,  followed  by 
his  investigations  into  the  Gothenburg  system 
of  liquor  selling  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  his 
work  in  the  Philippines  and  of  his  literary 
productions  of  various  sorts  for  twenty  years. 
A  recent  volume.  "The  Federal  Government 
and  the  Liquor  Traffic."  a  work  of  275  pages, 
is  his  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
temperance  reform. 

How  He  Scotched  Illegal  Whisky  Peddlers 

It  was  his  success  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions that  led  to  his  being  practically  "drafted" 
into  the  work  of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  Indians  a  little  more  than  six  years 
ago.  First  he  was  appoir^ed  as  a  "special 
officer"  and  given  the  rough  and  dangerous 
work  of  "cleaning  up"  the  Indian  Territory 
and  ridding  that  section  of  outlaws.  Eighteen 
months  of  successful  campaigning,  in  which 
four  of  his  assistants  were  murdered  and 
several  others  shot  and  various  attempts  were 
made  on  Johnson's  life,  culminated  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  regular  bureau  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment, with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  United 
States  and  with  Johnson  in  charge.  Head- 
quarters were  established  at  Salt  Lake  and 
later  at  Denver,  and  the  work  of  ridding  Indian 
reservations  of  outlaws  and  whisky  peddlers 
was  undertaken  systematically,  with  marked 
success.  Much  has  been  written  of  these  cam- 
paigns and  the  results.  The  general  satis- 
faction of  the  people  is  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  Johnson  has  secured  convictions  in  98 
per  cent  of  his  cases  that  have  come  to  an  is- 
sue. This  is  a  remarkable  showing  in  view 
of  the  records,  which  show  he  obtained  ap- 
proximately 3,400  convictions  since  his  ap- 
pointment six  years  ago.  He  was  appointed 
to  this  lucrative  government  position  practically 
over  his  protest. 

The  Fight  to  Protect  Indians 

Three  months  ago  he  resigned  his  position 
in  something  of  a  storm,  which  has  had  at- 
tention from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
The  thousands  of  convictions  he  had  obtained 
and  the  900  cases  he  had  pending  on  the  vari- 
ous court  dockets  throughout  the  country  had 
resulted  in  an  increasing  volume  of  protests 
from  politicians  whose  "constituents"  were  af- 
fected. Efforts  were  made  to  curtail  the  activi- 
ties of  the  service,  which  was  keeping  the  in- 
terior department  in  a  ferment  through  the 
multitude  and  success  of  the  prosecutions. 
Finally,  when  the  chief  found  himself  so  "but- 
toned up,"  as  he  expresses  it,  that  he  could 
make  no  real  progress  in  his  work,  he  promptly 
handed  in  his  resignation  and  went  out  on  a 
campaign  of  agitation,  seeking  to  save  from 
annihilation  the  service  which  he  had  founded 
to  correct  serious  abuses  which  were  being 
heaped  upon  certain  Indian  tribes.  This  hav- 
ing been  practically  accorrfplished,  he-  enters 
the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  temperance 
committee. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  activities  of 
the  temperance  committee  have  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  very  few  people,  even 
among  Presbyterians,  realize  the  extent  of  its 
workings.  In  that  time  its  income  has  risen 
from  about  $2,000  to  nearly  $30,000  per  year. 
Its  operations  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio. 

Eight  years  ago  a  young  Minnesota  college 
man.  Professor  Charles  Scanlon,  became  a 
"field  secretary."  Subsequently  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  "general  secretary."  A 
man  of  affairs,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and 


went  out  after  it.  While  he  pushed  the  propa- 
ganda with  the  same  aggressive  spirit  as  a  com- 
mercial house  pushes  for  business  into  new 
territory,  he  still  held  to  the  high  ethical  ideals 
necessary  in  a  branch  of  church  work. 

Personnel  of  the  Leadership 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  eighteen  strong 
men,  men  of  much  influence  in  affairs  and  in 
the  church.  Within  this  general  committee 
is  an  inner  circle  or  "executive  committee" 
which  meets  often  and  directs  the  operations 
of  the  concern  generally.  Of  this  committee 
E.  Trunibill,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  church 
of  Wilkinsburg,  a  church  of  1,300  members,  is 
chairman.  Next  to  him  is  the  vice-chairman, 
Thomas  Waters,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church  in  Pittsburg.  For  twenty  years  Dr. 
John  F.  Hill  has  been  the  secretary  and  is  now 
treasurer  of  the  committee.    He  has  been  the 
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"father"  of  the  committee  almost  from  its 
beginning  thirty  years  ago. 

Through  a  force  of  clerks  in  the  three 
large  offices  in  the  Conestoga  building,  Pitts- 
burg, literature  in  eleven  different  languages 
is  pouring  into  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  20,000,- 
000  pages  per  year.  The  small  but  lively 
monthly  paper  of  the  committee,  The  Ame- 
thyst, now  has  a  paid  circulation  of  more 
than  80,000  copies.  So  extensive  has  the  litera- 
ture work  of  the  committee  become  that  it  has 
opened,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation,  a  literature  depository  in  the  Se- 
curity building  in  Chicago.  This  is  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Duncan  C.  Milner,  who  has  been  cam- 
paigning against  the  liquor  traffic  in  Kansas 
and  elsewhere  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A 
continuous  pledge-signing  campaign  is  con- 
ducted in  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools  through- 
out the  country  under  the  name  "Presbyterian 
Temperance  Union."  In  each  Sunday  school 
is  an  illuminated  "honor  roll,"  on  which  the 
names  of  the  pledge  signers  are  inscribed. 

Force  of  Speakers  Strengthened 

The  force  of  speakers  has  been  reorganized 
and  strengthened.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  speakers  is  Miss  Marie  C.  Brehm,  who 
has  been  with  the  committee  for  six  years  and 
has  made  a  specialty  of  scientific  temperance 
instruction  and  of  addressing  state  Sunday 
school  conventions.  For  five  years  Miss 
Brehm  was  president  of  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  she  has  twice  been  delegate  from  America 
to  the  International  Anti-Alcohol  Congress 
which  meets  biennially  in  Europe. 

Rev.  Percy  Y.  Schelly,  former  secretary  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  was  added  to  the 
speaking  force  of  the  committee  on  Aug.  i  last, 


and  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  Maine.  Mr.  Schelly  is  now  speaking 
in  West  Virginia  and  will  continue  in  this 
work  for  some  time  to  come.  West  Virginia 
votes  on  statewide  prohibition  next  November 
and  is  the  next  great  citadal  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  "drys." 

Another  important  acquisition  to  the  speak- 
ing force  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  Guy  W. 
Wadsworth,  for  eleven  years  president  of  Oc- 
cidental College  at  Los  Angeles,  then  for  some 
years  president  of  Bellevue  College  near  Omaha, 
and  later  pastor  of  the  First  church  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Dr.  Wadsworth  will  address  bodies  in 
the  Central  West  and  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Denver. 

These  men  supplement  the  force  of  local 
and  occasional  speakers,  particularly  in  local 
?nd  state  campaigns.  There  has  not  been  a 
state  campaign  for  years  in  which  the  commit- 
tee has  not  had  a  prominent  part.  It  paid 
the  expenses  of  a  large  number  of  local  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  on  their  speaking  cam- 
paigns in  the  Oklahoma  campaign.  It  paid 
the  expenses  of  100  Presbyterian  preachers  in 
the  Texas  campaign  while  on  speaking  trips. 

Has  2,=^,000  Personal  Correspondents 

The  office  files  of  the  committee  show  25,000 
personal  correspondents.  An  annual  prize  of 
$25  is  given  in  Presbyterian  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries for  the  best  oration  on  some  phase  of 
the  temperance  question. 

General  Secretary  Scanlon,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  supervising  these  various  activities, 
addresses  seminaries,  colleges,  Chautauquas  and 
large  conventions. 

The  Presbyterian  committee  is  now  an  incor- 
porated body.  It  is  one  of  the  regular  benev- 
olences of  the  church  and  in  its  scope  and  in 
aggressiveness  leads  by  far  all  of  the  denomi- 
national committees  of  the  world  in  temperance 
activities. 


New  Home  Mission  Plan 
in  Wisconsin 

Reorganization  of  home  missions  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  accompanied  by  the  starting 
of  a  monthly  magazine  of  twenty  pages  called 
The  Wisconsin  Presbyterian,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appears  this  month.  The  paper  is  pub- 
lished by  the  home  mission  committee  of  Wis- 
consin Synod,  with  Rev.  Howard  A.  Talbot, 
formerly  pastor  at  DePere,  Wis.,  as  editor. 

The  first  number  contains  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  reorganization  of  home  missions 
of  the  state  which  it  is  believed  will  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church  and  will 
afford  important  suggestions  for  other  synods 
with  similar  home  mission  problems : 

"Instead  of  employing  a  general  superin- 
tendent, with  one  or  two  assistants  working 
under  his  direction,  the  synod  has  divided  the 
state  into  three  districts  with  a  superintendent 
in  each,  who  will  work  in  connection  with  the 
home  mission  committee  or  committees  of  his 
district.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  these  dis- 
trict superintendents  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  his  special  district,  becoming  acquainted 
with  every  need,  watching  for  new  openings, 
and  assisting  each  aid-receiving  church  in  its 
spiritual   and   financial  development. 

"The  northwestern  district  embraces  the 
Presbytery  of  Chippewa,  with  Rev.  Clarence 
J.  McConnell  of  Superior  as  district  superin- 
tendent. The  northeastern  district  embraces 
the  larger  Winnebago  Presbytery,  with  Rev.  C. 
A.  Adams  of  Merrill  as  district  superintendent. 
The  southern  district,  where  the  missionary 
needs  are  not  so  great,  embraces  the  three 
Presbyteries  of  LaCrosse,  Madison  and  Mil- 
waukee, with  Rev.  R.  J.  Carnahan  of  Mauston 
as  district  superintendent. 

"The  work  of  the  central  office,  commission- 
ing missionaries,  approving  vouchers,  etc.. 
which  formerly  devolved  upon  the  general  su- 
perintendent, is  now  transferred  to  the  chairman 
of  the  synodical  committee,  who  serves  without 
compensation,  the  same  allowance  being  granted 
to  him  for  clerical  help  as  heretofore  paid.  The 
present  chairman  of  the  synod's  committee  is 
Rev.  James  M.  Duer  of  Wausau.  The  offer- 
ings are  now  sent  directly  to  the  treasurer. 
G.  W.  Graaskamp,  National  Exchange  bank, 
Milwaukee." 
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The  Sunday  School 

The  International  Lesson  System  :  His- 
tory of  Its  Origin  and  Development,  by  John 
Richard  Sampey,  is  a  work  which  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  thousands  of  our  Sunday  school 
teachers  who  hear  criticisms  but  seldom  read 
defenses.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  it  con- 
tains a  clear  statement  of  all  the  problems 
with  which  the  international  committee  has 
wrestled  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  steps 
which  led  up  to  a  uniform  system  are  de- 
lineated, and  the  fraternal  and  educative  fea- 
tures which  have  resulted  are  all  set  forth. 
The  work  is  a  noble  tribute  to  great  men 
whose  names  ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.  $1.25. 

Children's  Story  Sermons,  by  Hugh  T.  Kerr. 
A  volume  of  sermons  preached  to  children  is 
not  a  common  type  in  the  religious  literature 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  this  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  sermons  designed  for  children  are 
not  easy  to  produce,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  importance  in  church  life 
on  the  part  of  the  average  minister.  At  all 
events  there  is  very  large  and  crying  need 
for  such  literature — a  need  which  Dr.  Kerr 
has  surely  met.  He  has  drawn  his  sermons 
from  a  wide  variety  of  different  kinds  of  stories 
and  presented  them  with  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, directness  and  brevity.  The  volume 
is  to  be  commended  unqualifiedly  as  a  model 
for  ministers  in  all  sorts  of  communities. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Peloubet's  Select  Notes  on  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  for  1912,  by  F.  N.  Peloubet 
and  Amos  R.  Wells,  is  up  to  its  usual  standard 
of  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  As  before,  the 
text  is  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and  below  is 
exhibited  a  storehouse  of  exegesis,  exposition, 
illustration  and  application.  The  editors  revere 
the  Bible,  and  while  they  do  not  ignore  the 
questions  raised  by  modern  critics,  they  accept 
and  expound  the  whole  Bible  as  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  The  pictures,  running  from 
thumb-nail  etchings  to  full-page  photogravures 
in  colors,  are  sure  to  interest  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  index  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  finding  notes  which  have  impressed 
him  and  which  he  would  be  glad  to  recall. 
[W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston. 

Sunday  School  Essentials,  by  Amos  R. 
Wells,  begins  with  the  most  essential  of  all 
needful  equipment — an  impelling  motive.  Next 
is  rated  a  love  for  the  young.  Sunday  school 
teaching  that  is  forced  or  perfunctory  never 
succeeds,  and  the  difference  between  the  aims 
of  the  secular  and  the  religious  schools  is 
finely  brought  out.  Lovers  of  the  Bible  will 
read  with  pleasure  Professor  Wells's  plea  for 
the  memorizing  of  Scripture.  But  every  chap- 
ter has  some  new  interest  for  the  Sunday  school 
worker.    [W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Tarbell's  Teachers'  Guide:  An  Aid  to  the 
Study  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons for  the  Year  1912,  by  Martha  Tarbell,  is, 
as  always,  a  storehouse  of  useful  and  instruc- 
tive comments  on  the  passages  selected  for  study. 
We  have  here  nearly  500  large  pages,  and  not 
one  too  many,  filled  with  suggestive  comment 
chiefly  from  authors  now  living.  The  text 
used  is  that  of  the  American  Standard  Re- 
vision. [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  New 
York. 

The  Gist  of  the  Lesson,  by  R.  A.  Torrey,  is 
the  familar  vest-pocket  commentary  on  the 
Sunday  school  lessons,  issued  each  year  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  25 
cents  net. 

The  Bible  for  the  Young 

The  Master  Builders,  by  E.  B.  Macy.  This 
is  an  attractively  arranged  book,  telling  the 
story  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles  for  children. 
It  will  be  useful  in  Episcopal  families,  but  its 
wholly  needless  importation  into  the  narrative 
of  very  uncertain  doctrinal  matter  unfits  it  for 
use  in  other  families,  and  so  limits  the  audience 
of  the  book.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York. 


The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Education 
OF  THE  Young,  by  T.  Raymont,  is  a  some- 
what curious  attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  accepting  and  rejecting  the  Bible.  The 
author  commends  teaching  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  some  people  teach  the  legends  of 
Santa  Claus,  affirming  them  to  the  s-year-old 
and  denying  them  to  the  15-year-old.  This 
course  is  not  honest,  and  it  hardly  will  become 
popular.  If  one  has  ceased  to  believe  the 
Bible  he  might  better  cease  to  teach  it.  This 
the  author  seems  unwilling  to  do  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  teach  religion  otherwise. 
[Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Our  Bible,  by  Emma  A. 
Robinson,  is  a  useful  little  book  intended  to 
give  young  people  some  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible.  It  is  well  written,  albeit  its 
Hebrew  forms  and  vocalization  are  not  above 
criticism  ;  but  this  will  not  trouble  many  of  its 
students.  The  facts  which  it  gives  are  sure  to 
be  needed  by  youthful  readers  in  later  years, 
and  the  book  is  designed  to  guard  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible  who  make  too  much 
of  variations  and  errors  by  copyists  in  its  long 
course  of  transmission  to  us.  [Jennings  and 
Graham,  Cincinnati. 

Religion 

The  Call  of  the  Carpenter,  by  Bouck 
White,  who  signs  himself  "head  resident.  Trinity 
house,"  New  York.  It  is  not  easy  to  go  through 
a  book  which  opens  by  asserting  that  Jesus 
was,  despite  the  denials  of  Joseph,  Joseph's 
illegitimate  son.  The  author  thinks  it  "un- 
fortunate" that  the  Saviour  should  be  sprung 
from  parents  of  such  doubtful  morality.  The 
Jesus  here  presented  is  not  the  Jesus  of  the 
gospels  but  a  Jewish  peasant,  conceived  in  sin, 
brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  by  birth  and 
temperament  "belonging  to  the  proletariat." 
The  author  discards  all  the  gospels  which  do 
not  suit  his  purposes,  and  brands  them  all  as 
"corrupt."  [Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
New  York.  $1.20. 

Every  Man's  Religion,  by  George  Hodges. 
Although  it  is  not  explicitly  so  stated  any- 
where in  the  volume,  this  is  to  all  appearances 
a  collection  of  sermons.  And  it  may  be  said 
without  reserve  or  qualification  that  they  are 
good  sermons.  Dean  Hodges  understands  the 
mind  of  the  present-day  public  and  knows  just 
how  to  interest  and  hold  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  vital  realities  in  religious  thought.  His 
style  is  clear,  his  thought  is  always  fresh  and 
his  discourse  moves  steadily  toward  the  awak- 
ening and  enrichment  of  spiritual  life.  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Sunday  Night  Evangel  is  the  title 
given  a  series  of  sermons  by  Albert  Louis 
Banks,  now  pastor  of  Independence  Avenue 
M.  E.  church  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  These  dis- 
courses, thirty  in  number,  present  the  author  at 
his  best.  Their  value  does  not  depend  upon 
misfit  texts  or  sensational  themes  or  pyrotechnic 
oratory.  They  are  full  of  the  marrow  of  the 
gospel  and  are  presented  in  so  sympathetic  and 
unaffected  a  style  that  they  must  perforce  win 
their  way  to  the  heart.  [Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Main  Points,  by  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown.  The  author  endeavors  in  this  volume 
10  explain  to  the  thinker  puzzled  by  present- 
day  confusion  regarding  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  just  what  those  essentials  are. 
The  book  does  not  claim  to  be  a  treatise  on 
systematic  theology.  It  is  aimed  rather  at  the 
level  of  the  layman.  Accordingly  its  dis- 
cussions are  brief  and  couched  in  clear,  popular 
terms.    [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    75  cents  net. 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era,  by  "Justruth," 
does  not  encourage  perusal  by  its  bombastic 
title  page  or  by  its  vain  introduction.  The 
author,  probably  Will  D.  Mitchell,  who  takes 
out  the  copyright,  is  as  little  prepared  to  handle 
the  great  themes  he  assails  as  any  man  can 
well  be,  appearing  alike  ignorant  of  history, 
philosophy  and  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  [Rox- 
burg  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Reason  of  Life,  by  William  Porcher 
DuBose.  This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  first 
paragraphs  of  the  gospel  of  John  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  philosophical  thinker.  Dr. 


DuBose  is  not  an  easy  author  to  follow  on  any 
subject;  but  when  he  attacks  the  problem  of  the 
Eternal  Word  as  the  ground  of  the  rational 
order  of  the  universe,  there  arises  something 
besides  his  obscurity  as  a  writer  to  make  the 
reading  of  his  production  difficult.  And  yet  if 
the  reader  will  take  the  pains  necessary,  and 
not  only  peruse  superficially  but  ponder  ,on  what 
be  meets  in  this  volume,  he  will  be  repaid  with 
many  a  glimpse  into  the  deeper  things  of  the 
gospel  of  John  as  well  as  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy. [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  High  School  Debate  Book,  by  E.  C. 
Robbins,  is  a  compact  and  well  ordered  little 
handbook  on  the  art  of  debating,  of  just  the  sort 
the  aspiring  high  school  young  person  is  look- 
ing for.  It  will  be  as  well  an  inestimable  help 
to  the  busy  teacher  who,  in  addition  to  his 
pedagogical  duties,  must  also  guide  the  youthful 
debaters  on  to  victory.  Mr.  Robbins  is  au- 
thoritative, having  gone  through  the  fires  of 
many  an  intellectual  battle  ;  and  his  suggestions 
as  to  questions,  material  and  preparation  are 
seasoned  by  successful  experience.  A  number 
of  timely  subjects  are  suggested  for  debate, 
with  outlined  briefs  and  available  bibliographies. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1 
net. 

Essentials  of  Exposition  and  Argument, 
by  William  Trufajit  Foster.  This  is  a  manual 
designed  for  use  in  high  schools,  academies 
and  debating  clubs  to  develop  helpful  methods 
of  discussing  subjects  in  public.  The  author 
divides  all  discourses  into  four  literary  types 
— description,-  narration,  exposition  and  argu- 
mentation. Although  these  are  often  found 
mixed,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  control  each  one  is  bound  to  result  in  the 
best  use  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  the  book 
abounds  in  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
composition  of  discourses  of  all  kinds.  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    90  cents  net. 

The  American  Woman  and  Her  Home,  by 
Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  While  Mrs.  Hillis 
offers  nothing  fundamentally  new  in  this  book, 
it  is  sufficiently  sincere  and  readable  to  demand 
the  attention  of  a  wide  reading  public.  She  sees 
the  life  of  the  .American  woman  at  many 
angles ;  she  writes  comprehendingly  of  things 
that  are  the  most  vital  and  the  most  significant 
in  the  social  and  the  economic  world.  At  times 
there  is  generalization  and  remoteness,  but  in 
her  pleas  for  the  maintenance  of  a  true  and 
genuinely  happy  American  home  Mrs.  Hillis 
writes  with  unerring  hand.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Eight  Principles  of  Prosperity,  by 
James  Allen.  Mr.  Allen's  contention  is  that  pros- 
perity rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  upright  prin- 
ciples, not  upon  greed  or  cleverness  or  dis- 
honesty. The  eight  essential  principles  are 
energy,  economy,  integrity,  system,  sympathy, 
sincerity,  impartiality  and  self-reliance,  and, 
when  acquired,  combine  to  support  a  "solid 
rcof  over  a  man's  head,  affording  him  comfort 
and  protection."  Mr.  Allen  becomes  a  little 
tiresome  in  his  overworked  and  obvious  mes- 
sages of  self-help.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Some  Chemical  Problems  of  Today,  by 
Robert  Kennedy  Duncan.  These  problems  range 
all  the  way  from  the  quest  of  the  origin  of  mat- 
ter and  of  life  to  the  way  to  make  money 
out  of  waste  by-products.  Professor  Duncan 
also  discusses  the  question  whether  man  is 
more  than  a  laboratory,  and  thinks  he  may  be, 
though  just  what  he  is  not  sure.  The  book 
is  chatty,  familiar  and  interesting,  and  tells  its 
story  in  a  way  that  others  than  chemists  can 
understand.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
$2  net. 

Home  Progress  is  published  monthly  as  a 
part  of  the  Home  Progress  Reading  Courses, 
the  first  issue  containing  articles  relative  to 
home  topics  by  Dr.  Ralph  K.  Smith,  Dr.  George 
Hodges  and  others,  with  helpful  selections  from 
Harriet  Martineau.  Henry  van  Dyke  and  other 
distinguished  writers.  It  is  a  publication  of 
special  practical  value  in  homes  where  there 
are  children.  The  cost  of  the  reading  course 
is  $3.    [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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That  Problem  of  Marriage  of  Divorcees 

In  his  commendable  zeal  for  the  abolition 
of  the  divorce  evil,  R.  S.  H.  in  The  Continent 
of  Jan.  4  permitted  his  brilliant  pen  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  Scripture  teaching  on  the 
subject. 

VVhile  we  sympathize  with  him,  in  view  of 
the  enormity  of  the  evil,  yet  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  condemn  those  whom  his  Lord  does  not.  His 
position  is  against  the  marriage  of  a  divorced 
person  under  any  circumstances.  This  he  em- 
phasizes and  reiterates  a  number  of  times. 
This  is  clearly  unscriptural. 

The  Bible  permits  divorce  on  the  two 
grounds,  adultery  and  desertion.  Being  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  the 
parties,  should  the  innocent  party  be  debarred 
from  remarriage  by  the  church?  R.  S.  H. 
says  "Yes."    The  Bible  says  "No." 

I  fear  he  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  justly  so,  were  he  to  overture  the  General 
Assembly  from  such  a  standpoint,  even  if  he 
were  "a  whole  presbytery"  and  the  vote 
"unanimous."  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  being 
"wise  above  that  which  is  written." 

Yet  his  brilliant  and  earnest  charge  should 
not  be  in  vain.  The  field  should  be  strewn  with 
the  slain.  W.  M.  Campbell. 

[This  criticism  appears  to  overlook  the  in- 
tent of  the  editorial  in  question,  which  advo- 
cates not  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  church 
touching  divorce  but  a  stringent  restrictive  rule 
against  ministers  officiating  at  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persons  whom  they  do  not  personally 
know.  The  question  whether  a  divorcee  is 
really  innocent  and  may  rightfully  remarry  is 
one  which  goes  deeper  than  the  letter  of  a 
court's  decision  to  the  individual  behavior  and 
character  of  the  wife  or  husband  prior  to  di- 
vorce. It  would  seem  clear  that  only  a  min- 
ister who  of  his  own  knowledge  is  aware  of 
the  antecedent  circumstances  should  ■  assume 
the  responsibility  of  introducing  a  divorced 
person  into  new  wedlock.] 


What  Dr.  Martin  Didn't  Say 

Nov.  2  The  Continent  published  an  article 
which  referred  to  a  statement  by  Professor 
George  A.  Dorsey  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  effect  that  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
had  said  that  "the  combined  efforts  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China  could  show  less  than  a  dozen 
honest,  intelligent  converts."  Upon  the  receipt 
of  The  Continent  I  took  occasion  to  direct  Dr. 
Martin's  attention  to  the  above  article.  He 
immediately  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey,  who  has  lately  been  in  Peking, 
but  unfortunately  the  letter  reached  the  hotel 
just  after  he  had  departed.  The  following  is 
an  exact  copy  of  Dr.  Martin's  letter : 

"Peking,  Dec.  13,  191 1.  Professor  G.  A. 
Dorsey — Dear  Sir:  In  The  Continent  of  the 
2d  inst.  you  are  quoted  as  saying :  'Dr.  Mar- 
tin, by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  made  the  state 
ment  that  the  combined  efforts  of  Christianity 
in  China  could  show  less  than  a  dozen  honest, 
intelligent  converts.'  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  inform  the  public  for  whom  you  write  that 
no  such  statement  was  ever  made  by  me  ?  In 
all  my  books,  especially  those  written  since  the 
Boxer  outbreak,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  ap- 
plaud the  zeal  and  constancy  of  Christians, 
Catholic  or  Piotestant.  The  former  amount 
to  over  1,000,000,  the  latter  to  one-third  as 
many,  not  counting  a  vast  mass  of  people  who 
are  more  or  less  penetrated  by  Christian  teach- 
ing. If  you  will  take  time  to  visit  any  of  the 
missions  of  either  communion  in  this  city  you 
will  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  success  of 
our  modern  crusade.       "W.  A.  P.  Martin." 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  publish  this  as 
a  confirmation  of  your  own  opinion  that  Pro- 
fessor. Dorsey's  statement  was  "obviously  in- 
credible." Charles   L.  Ogilvie. 


The  Burden  of  Special  Pleas 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing tendency  to  look  upon  the  church  as  the 
agent  of  reform.  The  pulpit  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  agents  of  a  propaganda.  It  is  a 
ready  and  inexpensive  method  of  advertising 
a  new  movement.  Every  good  thing  from  pris- 
oners'  aid  to   organized  charity  demands  its 


own  day  and  its  own  message.  The  minister 
is  deluged  with  invitations  to  keep  Peace  Day, 
Tuberculosis  Day  and  Anti-Saloon  League 
Sunday.  All  these  things  are  good  and  each 
is  of  interest  to  church  people,  but  this  grow- 
ing tendency  to  use  the  church  as  an  agent 
of  reform  is  wrong. 

The  church  has  a  religious  message.  Its 
primary  duty  is  to  deal  with  the  souls  of  men 
and  teach  them  the  way  to  God.  This  is  its 
unique  work.  In  doing  this  work  many  min- 
isters have  become  estranged  from  the  busy 
life  of  men.  Their  lives  are  spent  in  the  study 
and  with  their  congregations.  They  are  often 
absorbed  in  theological  reading  and  sermon 
writing.  The  problems  of  everyday  life  are 
sometimes  far  removed.  To  overcome  this  and 
bring  home  the  practical  needs  of  humanity,  the 
reform  agencies  have  started  asking  for  a  spe- 
cial day  to  present  the  subject  they  are  most 
interested  in.  These  requests  now  average 
about  two  a  month. 

Many  ministers  are  wrong;  the  present  de- 
mands are  wrong,  and  the  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  The  solution  must  be  found  in 
awakening  the  minister.  When  every  minister 
reads  a  magazine  on  social  service  as  reg- 
ularly as  his  theological  journal,  and  studies  the 
housing  conditions  of  his  own  city  and  the  child 
labor  problem  as  carefully  as  he  studies  about 
the  new  Jerusalem  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  need  for  these  demands  will  cease. 

The  church's  first  duty  is  a  religious  one.  It 
has  no  second.  This  religious  duty  is  fulfilled 
only  when  it  teaches  men  to  worship  God  by 
serving  men.  When  the  great  problems  of 
humanity  have  gripped  the  minister's  soul  and 
his  heart  is  kindled  with  love  of  God,  the 
pulpit,  on  its  own  initiative,  will  lead  the 
people  out  to  social  service.  Every  sermon 
will  do  its  part.  E.  A.  McAlpin,  Jr. 


He  Was  Once  a  Speeder 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  editorial  by 
R.  S.  H.  in  The  Continent  entitled  "One- 
Hundred-Eighty  Words  a  Minute."  I  was  in- 
terested because  I  had  been  one  of  those 
speeders,  although  100  words  seems  to  be  my 
average  speed  at  present.  I  have  spoiled  many 
a  fair  sermon  and  have  uselessly  worn  myself 
out  by  exceeding  the  speed  limit  in  the  pulpit. 
With  accelerated  speed  there  would  usually 
be  augmented  volume  until  it  must  have  seemed 
like  a  priest  of  Baal  trying  to  awaken  his 
god.  And  because  I  have  had  the  experience 
I  know  that  the  remedies  which  R.  S.  H. 
proposes  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  engineer 
who  has  lost  control  of  his  train  may  just  as 
well  endeavor  to  regain  it  by  trying  to  stop 
one  of  his  flying  wheels  as  for  a  preacher 
like  the  one  of  whom  the  writer  speaks  to 
try  to  control  himself  by  a  little  motto  stuck 
up  before  him.  I  learned  that  the  slowing-up 
process  had  to  be  applied  all  through  the  week 
rather  than  left  for  that  one  important  hour  of 
the  Sabbath  day. 

First  of  all  I  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer,  for 
I  certainly  did  want  to  be  useful  rather  than 
noisy.  Then  I  slowed  down  in  everything  I 
did.  I  read  slowly  and  distinctly ;  at  family 
devotions  I  also  slowed  down.  After  having 
written  my  sermons  I  would  go  over  them  in 
a  manner  that  was  sometimes  irksome  to  me. 
Then  I  had  a  first-class  phonograph  and  spoke 
a  large  part  of  my  sermons  into  it  in  slow 
measure.  Then  I  would  listen  to  those  records 
over  and  over  again,  until  their  tempo  had 
become  a  part  of  myself,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  pulpit  I  had  trained  myself  for  a  perfect 
mastery.  E.  A.  Oldenburg. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Or.  van  Dyke  Heads  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society;  Larger  Membership  Sought— Prince- 
ton Church  Remembers  Pastor. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  elected  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  of  Princeton  University  president,  as 
successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook. 
The  annual  report  of  the  executive  council, 
read  by  its  chairman,  William  H.  Scott,  set 
forth  the  prominent  events  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  the  society  the  past  year,  and  also 
what  is  needed  to  give  the  society  that  stand- 
ing in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches 
which  its  importance  demands.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  the  need  of  securing  a 
much  larger  membership  and  endowment  fund 
was  strongly  emphasized.  Upon  the  finance 
committee  of  the  executive  council  was  laid 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  into  operation 
methods  for  accomplishing  this. 

Objects  of  Historical  Society 

The  objects  of  the  society  are:  (i)  To 
collect  the  materials,  manuscript,  published  or 
traditionary,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order  in 
the  United  States.  (2)  To  preserve  the  ma- 
terials safe  from  danger  and  accessible  to  all 
in  a  location  convenient  for  general  reference. 
(3)  To  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  history 
thus  collected  and  preserved. 

These  objects,  it  is  felt,  ought  to  interest 
many  more  in  all  branches  of  the  church  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  lead  them  to 
become  members  as  well  as  contributors  to  the 
society's  work.  The  society  occupies  rooms 
in  the  Witherspoon  building,  embracing  a  large 
library,  museum  and  gallery,  reading  room, 
executive  council's  room  and  committee  rooms. 
The  library  contains  a  great  collection  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  documents,  bearing  on  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Church  history  and  biog- 
raphy. The  museum  and  gallery  has  on  its 
.  walls  and  in  cases  portraits,  prints,  seals,  com- 
munion tokens,  church  plate  and  miscellaneous 
relics.  The  reading  room  has  files  of  the  church 
periodicals  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  society  has  been 
collecting  and  gathering  together  objects  of  his- 
toric interest  relating  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America. 

Any  person  connected  with  a  Presbyterian 
or  Reformed  church  anywhere  can  become  a 
member  of  the  society.  The  annual  dues  for 
membership  are  $5.  One  can  be  made  a  life 
member  on  payment  of  $100.  A  quarterly  jour- 
nal is  sent  free  to  all  members.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  $2.50  per  year.  The  last  issue 
was  the  McCook  memorial  number.  From  it 
we  learn  that  it  was  Dr.  McCook's  request  that 
his  valuable  collection  of  Bibles,  his  Westmin- 
ster collection  and  other  books  the  library 
committee  might  select  should  be  given  to  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  His  scientific 
collection  he  desired  should  go  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  and  his  theological 
works,  not  given  to  the  historical  society,  to 
Lincoln  University. 

Rev.  Alexander  MacCoU  of  Second  church 
has  been  delivering  a  series  of  serrnons  on 
"Religion"  at  the  Sunday  evening  services  this 
month.  A  large  audience  attended  this  church 
the  evening  of  Jan.  23  to  hear  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  London. 

Dr.  Sherman  H.  Doyle,  former  pastor  of 
Fourth  church,  now  financial  representative  of 
Lafayette  College,  through  a  fall  upon  a  slip- 
pery pavement,  recently  sustained  a  fracture 
of  one  of  his  legs. 

Forfeit  for  Leaving  Downtown  District 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  has  decided  that 
churches  in  the  business  section  of  the  city 
selling  their  property  and  moving  to  suburban 
sections  must  give  15  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  presbytery's  endowment  fund  for 
missionary  work  in  the  presbytery.  The  plan 
of  combining  offerings  for  home  missions, 
synodical  and  presbyterial  missions,  and  dis- 
posing a  proportionate  amount  to  each,  is  under 
consideration. 

Mount  Airy  church.  Rev.  John  Calhoun  pas- 
tor, received  eleven  new  members  at  its  Jan- 
uary communion;  Wakefield  church  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Rev.  H.  B.  McCrone  pastor,  received 
fifteen.  The  latter  church  recently  cleared  the 
entire  debt  on  its  $20,000  chapel,  and  had  $400 
surplus. 


Princeton  church  gave  a  delightful  recep- 
tion to  its  pastor.  Rev.  H.  Alford  Boggs, 
Jan.  17,  the  occasion  being  his  fifth  anniver- 
sary. Addresses  were  made  by  the  neighboring 
pastors,  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCallum  and  Doctors 
Oxtoby,  Robinson  and  Bronson.  A  mahogany 
wardrobe  was  presented  Mr.  Boggs  by  the  con- 
gregation. 

Arch  Street  greatly  rejoiced  that  its  pastor. 
Dr.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  after  an  extended  illness, 
was  enabled  to  preach  and  conduct  the  mid- 
winter communion  service  Jan.  14.  Nine  per- 
sons were  received  by  letter.  This  is  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city  which 
continues  to  use  fermented  wine  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  and  has  not 
adopted  individual  communion  cups. 

The  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ents recently  elected  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey  and 
Charles  G.  Trumbull  honorary  members  of  their 
association.  The  former  is  in  Florida  for  his 
health  and  wired  the  association  his  great  in- 
terest in  the  theme  of  their  discussion,  "The 
Child  in  the  Church."  W.  P.  White. 


With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Many  Italians  Attend  Anniversary  of  Their 
Church— Increase  in  Gifts  to  Waldenses— 
Dr.  Jaquess  on  "Church  Efficiency." 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Italian  church 
of  Detroit  in  its  new  church  building  was  cele- 
brated Jan.  14  with  a  very  interesting  program. 
The  building,  including  aisles  and  gallery,  was 
crowded  with  a  congregatio;i  almost  wholly 
Italian,  go  per  cent  being  men.  The  music  was 
of  high  order. 

The  Detroit  Waldensian  Aid  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Westminster  church 
Jan.  IS,  and  elected  Henry  M.  Leland  of  the 
Cadillac  Car  Company  president  and  Mrs. 
Albert  L.  Dudley  corresponding  secretary.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  were  over  $1,000  above 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  Detroit  Presbytery 
was  held  at  Highland  Park  church  Jan.  16,  the 
principal  address  being  given  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Montgomery  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  "China, 
the  Christian's  Challenge." 

A  "fortieth  anniversary"  meeting  of  the  Mc- 
All  mission  was  held  on  Jan.  17  at  Jefferson 
Avenue  church.  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen  gave  the 
principal  address,  his  theme  being  "The  Protes- 
tant Work  in  France  as  a  Spiritual  Palimpsest." 

Scovel  Memorial  church  of  Detroit  and 
Mount  Clemens  church  each  received  thirteen 
members  on  Jan.  14. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Jaquess  of  Trumbull  Avenue 
church  delivered  an  address  at  the  ministers' 
meeting  on  Jan.  15  on  "Church  Efiiciency," 
outlining  the  plan  of  "men's  work  for  men"  now 
in  operation  in  his  own  church,  which  was 
so  complete  that  he  was  asked  to  publish  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  association. 

O.  C.  Ruley,  the  new  assistant  to  Dr.  Vance 
of  First  church,  has  entered  upon  his  work, 
coming  from  Milwaukee  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  church  house  and  with  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  young  people's  work.  He  has  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  church  house. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  Detroit 
Jan.  18  to  address  the  State  Press  Association, 
and  incidentally  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Light 
Guards'  armory.  The  Princeton  alumni,  quite 
apart  from  politics,  gave  him  an  ovation  at 
the  various  meetings.  William  Bryant. 


School  and  College 

Highland  Park  College  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  elected  Rev.  A.  Christy  Brown  as  a 
field  secretary.  Dr.  Brown  has  occupied  a 
similar  position  with  Carroll  College  in  Wis- 
consin for  some  time,  and  prior  to  that  with 
Jamestown  College  in  Jamestown,  N.  D.  The 
college  has  a  student  body  of  about  1,800  and 
is  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  work  is  to 
raise  money  for  enlargement  and  improvement, 
as  the  present  buildings  are  not  equal  to  the 
increased  demand.  The  institution  has  recently 
been  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
Iowa.  The  school  is  largely  technical  and  voca- 
tional, as  well  as  classical,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  eflorts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
exercise  Christian  influence  over  th  ;  education 
of  young  people  who  will  be  the  leaders  as  en- 
gineers, tradesmen  and  mechanics. 
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News  of  Denver  Churches 


Capitol  Heights  Church  Dedicated  —  Solving 
Difficult  Problems  in  Hyde  Park  — North 
Church  Burns  Mortgage. 

The  Capitol  Heights  church,  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  pastor,  was  dedicated 
Jan.  7.  The  sermon  was  by  R.  M.  Donaldson, 
D.  D.,  field  secretary.  The  addresses  made 
at  the  services  proper  were  by  Governor  John 
F.  Shafroth,  Judge  G.  W.  Whitford,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Edmundson,  the  former  pastor,  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, a  member  of  the  congregation.  Neigh- 
boring pastors  and  other  ministers  participated. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  last  August.  The 
building  is  of  gray  pressed  brick,  and  will  seat 
600;  it  is  of  Gothic  style,  and  cost  $16,000. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  loan  held  by  the 
board  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  it. 
During  the  time  of  building  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers have  been  added.  The  church  has  as  its 
slogan,  "The  church  that  does  things."  Dr. 
Edmundson,  who  had  a  large  part  in  the  work 
preceding  the  present  pastor,  has  returned  to 
Colorado  from  Hebron,  Neb.,  and  has  begun 
work  at  Littleton. 

Hyde  Park  church.  Rev.  Jesse  Penney  Martin, 
Ph.  D.,  pastor,  has  received  fifty-seven  mem- 
bers within  a  year,  nine  on  profession  recently. 


Capitol  Heights  Church,  Denver 

The  organization  is  meeting  the  varied  prob- 
lems of  a  population  changing  from  the  strictly 
residential  to  the  industrial. 

South  Broadway,  Rev.  W.  Willman  pastor,  re- 
cently received  twenty-five  members,  all  from 
the  Sabbath  school  and  the  product  of  personal 
work. 

Corona  church.  Rev.  M.  A.  Stone  pastor,  at 
the  January  communion  received  twenty-one 
members,  fourteen  on  profession.  The  capacity 
of  the  new  church  building  is  already  taxed 
and  at  no  distant  date  the  originally  contem- 
plated enlargement  will  have  to  be  undertaken. 

North  church.  Rev.  R.  C.  Stone  pastor,  cele- 
brated the  closing  of  the  old  year  by  burning 
the  mortgage  which  had  been  a  burden  for 
years.  The  rejoicing  was  turned  into  sorrow, 
however,  by  the  resignation  of  the  pastor  on  the 
eve  of  a  well  earned  victory.  Mr.  Stone  goes 
to  North  Ontario  church.  Upland,  Cal.  He  has 
been  for  two  years  chairman  of  presbytery's 
home  missions  committee,  and  has  taken  un- 
flinchingly more  than  his  share  of  the  burdens. 

The  attendance  at  Valverde  church,  Rev. 
William  E.  Fry  pastor,  is  increasing  to  a  point 
where  enlargement  of  the  building  is  becoming 
a  necessity.  The  prayer  meeting  averages  from 
forty  to  fifty-six.  Anyone  having  unused  sing- 
ing books  suitable  for  evangelistic  meetings  or 
prayer  services  can  put  them  to  good  use  by 
sending  them  to  Mr.  Fry.  The  pastor-evan- 
gelist. Rev.  C.  K.  Powell,  Denver,  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  letters  relative  to  this 
work. 

Eraser  church.  Rev.  A.  A.  Fonken  pastor, 
is  happy  in  its  building,  a  beautiful  structure 
suited  to  a  lumbering  country,  and  built  in 
rustic  style.  Owing  to  the  severe  cold  and  the 
usual  storminess  of  the  season  until  about 
June  I,  the  dedication  has  been  postponed  until 
then.  C.  K.  Powell. 


HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO. 
Makers  of  Superior  Church  Organs 
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The  American  Standard  Bible  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  ten  years,  and  it  continues 
to  grow  in  popular  favor,  faster  than  any  translation  before  it  ever  did.  The  demand  is  so  great 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Memorial  Tablet  Unveiled  ai  Brick  Church- 
Work  Among  Italians  and  Uungarians-For 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Amity. 

A  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  R. 
Richards,  who  died  two  years  ago,  was  unveiled 
in  Brick  church  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  21. 
It  was  designed  by  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  a  well 
known  architect,  who  is  an  elder  in  Brick 
church  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Richards. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  also  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  beloved  pastor,  made  the  address  of  un- 
veiling, and  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  Dr.  Rich- 
ards's  successor,  gave  a  foreword.  Dr.  George 
S.  Webster  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  a 
wing  of  Brick  church,  also  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ices. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  has  begun  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "The  Prayers  of  the  Apostle 
Paul"  at  Wednesday  night  prayer  meeting  in 
Fifth   Avenue  church. 

Don  O.  Shelton,  president  of  the  National 
Bible  Institute,  is  teaching  a  Bible  class  in 
Yale  University. 

A  special  service  of  song  and  prayer  is  now 
becoming  a  regular  custom  at  the  close  of 
evening  worship  in  the  West  Park  church  under 
Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Anthony  H. 
Evans,  copastors. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Dr.  George 
S.  Webster  pastor.  Elders  Charles  S.  McKay 
and  Daniel  H.  Wieser  and  Deacons  Emile  J. 
DeLherbe  and  William  Packer  have  been  re- 
installed. Andrew  Arthur  Benton  has  been 
ordained  and  installed  elder  and  assigned  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  new  Italian 
church  in  the  Bronx,  under  the  supervision  of 
Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas,  representing  the 
home  missions  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York. 

Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
who  was  recently  called  as  assistant  at  Brick 
church,  will  begin  his  labors  in  New  York 
Feb.  I. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society  was  held  Jan.  17 
in  the  Bible  house.  There  were  addresses  by 
Miss  Mary  J.  Irvine  of  Shanghai,  Miss  Ellen 
H.  Todd  of  Fatehpur,  India,  and  Miss  Emma 
F.  Bertsch  of  Allahabad,  India. 

New  York  Presbytery  has  voted  to  put  into 
effect  the  duplex  envelope  system  of  systematic 
church  beneficences  recommended  by  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  and  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Rev.  James  C.  Palmer  of  the  staff  of  Univer- 
sity Place  church  has  been  made  moderator  of 
the  session  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans, 
whose  pastor  died  Dec.  19. 

New  Church  for  Hungarians 

The  new  Hungarian  Presbyterian  church 
v/hich  presbytery  recently  decided  to  organize 
after  hearing  a  petition  signed  by  102  persons, 
will  be  called  the  John  Calvin  Memorial  church. 
It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board.  The  meeting  place  is  the 
Labor  temple,  although  the  organization  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  any  of  the  English-speaking 
phases  of  work  there.  The  minister  in  charge 
is  Rev.  Ladislaus  Harsanyi. 

Duryea  church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  celebrat- 
ing its  silver  anniversary.  Dr.  William  I. 
Davenport,  the  pastor,  preached  an  historical 
sermon,  and  at  the  evening  service  the  preacher 
was  Rev.  James  E.  Fray,  who  was  pastor 
from  1893  to  1902. 

New  York  Presbytery  voted  against  the  bien- 
nial General  Assembly  amendment. 

Fourth  Avenue  church.  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Buchanan  pastor,  observed  its  first  birthday  as 
an  uptown  church  on  Jan.  14  in  Earl  hall, 
Columbia  University,  which  is  being  loaned  to 
the  congregation  until  its  fine  new  church  at 
Broadway  and  114th  street  is  finished.  Dr. 
Buchanan  paid  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
university  for  its  generosity.  The  new  church 
will  be  without  debt  and  there  will  be  a 
substantial  endowment  fund. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  preached  at  Tent 
Evangel  Jan.  21.  On  Jan.  24  he  and  Mrs. 
Chapman  sailed  for  Australia  for  a  long  mis- 
sion. 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  of  Rutgers 
church  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Co- 
lumbia University  Sunday  afternoons  on  "Com- 
parative Religion." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst  and  the  officers  of  Madison  Square 
church,  the  Spanish  Evangelical  church,  under 


Rev.  S.  F.  Gordiano,  is  using  its  auditorium 
every  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  regular  preach- 
ing service,  and  the  parish  house  for  Sunday 
school  and  Thursday  evening  for  prayer  meet- 
ing. 

At  the  last  communion  service  twenty-six 
members  were  received  into  East  Harlem 
church,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  Italians. 
Eight  members  were  received  at  the  last  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Italian  Presbyterian  church.  All  this 
work  is  under  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas,  pas- 
tor of  the  American  parish. 

Professor  A.  A.  Berle  of  Tufts  College  has 
been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School. 

Dr.  Chauncey  T.  Edwards,  formerly  pastor 
at  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the 
Bay  Ridge  church  in  Brooklyn. 

Lawyer  Aids  Work  Among  Jews 

In  the  Harlem  church  on  Mount  Morris 
park,  New  York  City,  a  locality  where  the 
Jewish  population  is  large  and  increasing  fast, 
Dr.  J.  Lyon  Caughey  is  entering  upon  a  unique 
and  indeed  remarkable  endeavor  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  Christian  and  Jew.  He  has  en- 
gaged Hon.  Walter  M.  Chandler,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar  well  known  for  his  lectures 
on  "The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  Lawyer's  Stand- 
point," to  speak  five  times  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  race.  Mr.  Chandler 
is  eager  to  help  remove  prejudice  between 
Christian  and  Jew,  and  enters  into  this  en- 
deavor with  the  most  sincere  enthusiasm.  His 
first  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  church  last 
Sunday  evening.  Others  will  be  given  on 
Thursday  evenings,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  i  and  Feb.  8; 
and  the  closing  lecture  on  Sunday  evening, 
Feb.  II.  He  will  speak  successively  on 
"Hebrew  Achievement,"  "Hebrew  Character- 
istics," "Hebrew  Persecutions"  and  "The  Jew 
as  Monotheist."  For  the  series  Dr.  Caughey 
has  sent  out  5,000  personal  invitations  by  mail 
to  Jewish  families  of  the  neighborhood. 

An  inspection  company  which  has  examined 
Labor  temple  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
church  extension  committee  has  condemned 
the  building  as  unsafe.  All  rooms  have  been 
closed  except  the  upper  lecture  room.  Most 
of  the  weekly  services  have  been  abandoned. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  rent  a  near-by 
church  until  a  new  building  can  be  erected. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Midwinter  Bible  Conference,  in  Charge  of 
Willis  L.  Gelston,  Planned  —  Veteran  Dr. 
Wykoff  Resigns — University  Anniversary. 

Pittsburg  is  to  have  a  midwinter  Bible  con- 
ference Feb.  11-18  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church.  It  will  be  held  especially  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  young  people's  societies,  and  Rev. 
Willis  L.  Gelston,  superintendent  of  the  young 
people's  department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  be  in  charge.  On  the  program  will 
be  Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man  of  Brooklyn.  Dinner  will  be  served  each 
evening  in  the  Second  church.  At  7  o'clock 
Mr.  Gelston  will  speak  in  the  lecture  room 
and  at  8  o'clock  Dr.  Gray  and  others  in  the 
auditorium.  Each  society  of  the  presbytery 
is  asked  to  send  at  least  six  delegates.  A 
special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Second  church 
Jan.  22,  and  after  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Jones,  state  president  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 
plans  were  formulated  for  the  conference. 

The  vacant  Presbyterian  churches  of  western 
Pennsylvania  are  still  seeking  pastors  from 
the  United  Presbyterian  body.  The  Second 
church  of  Washington,  Pa.,  has  extended  a  call 
to  Rev.  W.  J.  Hogue,  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  of  Unity,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Grove  City  church  is  seriously 
considering  another  prominent  young  United 
Presbyterian  minister  as  successor  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Conkey.  The  pulpit  of  the  Second  church, 
Washington,  was  made  vacant  last  October  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  Snowden  to  ac- 
cept a  chair  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Rev.  Mr.  Hogue  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a 
graduate  of  Franklin  College  and  the  Allegheny 
United  Presbyterian  Seminary.  He  took  post- 
graduate work  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
while  abroad  traveled  through  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  oldest  pastor  in  point  of  ser\'ice  in 
Pittsburg  Presbytery,  Dr.  C.  W.  Wykoff,  has 
tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  in  the 
spring.     Dr.  Wykoff  has  been  pastor  of  the 
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New  Jersey 


ONE  OF  THESE  COURSES  IS 
MEANT  FOR  YOU 

I.  ELEMENTAI^ 
1.  How  We  Think. 
3.  How  to  Study. 

3.  The  Preacher's  English. 

II.  PRACTICAL^ 

Sermon  Study  and  Sermon  Making. 

III.  THEOLOGICAL— 

God  and  the  World. 

IV.  BIBLICAL— 

1.  Introductory  Study— The  Life  and  Writ- 

ings of  John. 

2.  A  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

V.  SCIENTIFIC  IN  TREATMENT— 

1.  Methods  of  Bible  Study. 

2.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

3.  Sociology — latroductory  Course. 

Other  courses  are  now  being  prepared  and  still 
others  are  planned.    Write  to 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Illinois 


THE 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

149-151  W.  Snperior  St.,  Chicago 

iB  desirous  of  obtaining'  Christian  young  women  to 
enter  the  Training  School.  The  term  Is  three  years; 
the  training  general  and  the  school  Is  affiliated  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School.  For  particulars  address 
MISS  E.  C.  GLENN.  Supt.  of  Nurses. 


TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  b» 
rlous  sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus,   Noble  HIU,  Woodatock,  lU. 


BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Christian  household  life  and  a  thorough  training  In  a 
military  home  school.  A  course  of  educational  train- 
ing equal  to  the  best  Secondary  and  Preparatory  course 
In  the  country.  Address  Headmaster  or  Superintend- 
ent, Bunker  HIU,  111. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women 

Ohio 


riiuiL.  riem.  culture,  umunct- 
ly  religious  Influence,  fine  physical  training,  homelike 
living.  High -class  faculty.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.  300  acres.  President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.D;  Dean  Mary  A.  Sawyer.  Lltt.D. 


Wisoonain 


HILLCREST  school 

FOR  CIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEATES   DA.H.  WIS. 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RiPON         j:         ::  WISCONSIN 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Aftend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWN,  President. 


Tennessee 


WeishingtonandTusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reaeoo- 
»ble.  Pres.,  Rev,  C,  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  GreenevtUe,  Term. 


WJ      A  ■  For  eirls  and 

ard  Seminary 

lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Bethel  congregation  for  thirty-eight  years  and 
had  preached  six  years  before  coming  to  this 
charge.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  Col- 
lege and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  1 868.  Several  times  before  the  pastor  has 
talked  of  resigning  and  retiring  from  the  active 
ministry,  but  the  congregation  has  always  re- 
fused to  permit  it.  Dr.  WykoflE  still  preaches 
with  vigor,  and  only  about  one  year  ago  com- 
pleted a  fine  new  church  building  costing 
$27,000. 

The  Knoxville  congregation  has  again  shown 
its  appreciation  of  its  pastor,  Dr.  W.  A.  Jones, 
by  adding  $250  to  his  salary.  Dr.  Jones  took 
charge  of  this  church  twenty-two  years  ago 
when  it  was  a  mission  at  a  small  salary,  and 
it  has  grown  until  there  are  more  than  1,000 
members.  Eleven  times  the  congregation  has 
increased  the  pastor's  salary.  Dr.  Jones  has 
just  completed  a  two  weeks'  series  of  meet- 
ings, and  on  Jan.  21  received  fifty  new  mem- 
bers, and  aside  from  them  more  than  seventy 
belonging  to  Smith's  chapel  were  added  to 
the  roll. 

Central  church.  North  side,  has  extended 
a  call  to  Rev.  F.  Dean  Miller,  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary church,  Wilkinsburg.  Mr.  Miller  has  been 
pastor   of   Calvary   church   ten  years. 

The  Protestant  denominations  of  Homestead 
are  planning  a  union  evangelistic  meeting.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  secure  Evangelists 
McGann  and  Hart  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
One  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  to  build 
a  tabernacle.  The  Oliver  evangelistic  meetings 
at  Butler  are  being  attended  by  large  crowds. 
The  tabernacle,  which  seats  5.000,  is  too  small 
to .  accommodate  the  people.  Special  days  are 
being  held  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
county,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
the  revival  reach  the  whole  county. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Olivet  Institute  Enlarges  Its  Plans— Mission  Ex- 
hibit Being  Financed -Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School— To  Discuss  Religion  and  the  Press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  officers,  di- 
rectors and  friends  of  Olivet  Institute  was 
held  at  the  Stratford  hotel  Jan.  16.  The  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the 
reports  showed  a  successful  year.  A  debt 
of  $5,000  had  been  cleared  off,  all  obligations 
were  met  and  a  small  surplus  remained  in  the 
treasury.  Encouraging  progress  had  been 
made  toward  raising  the  budget  of  $30,000  for 
the  present  year's  activities,  and  there  are 
excellent  prospects  of  early  developments 
which  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new  plant 
adequate  to  the  immense  service  the  institute 
is  seeking  to  render  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  situated.  President  A.  C.  Zenos 
of  the  board  of  trustees  presided,  and  the 
principal  address  was  by  Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle 
of  Lake  Forest.  Dr.  Norman  B.  Barr  continues 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  institute. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  single  event  in  Chicago 
since  the  founding  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
had  such  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
young  men  of  the  city  as  the  announcement 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  build  a  downtown 
hotel  where  young  men  can  live  at  moderate 
prices  and  in  good  environment.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  fund  of  $500,000.  This  was  started 
by  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  Julius  Rosenwald 
and  was  soon  supplemented  by  like  amounts 
from  N.  W.  Harris  and  James  A.  Patten.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  last 
Wednesday  night  it  was  announced  that  Cyrus 
M.  McCormick  and  John  G.  Shedd  had  each 
contributed  $50,000  to  this  fund. 

Presbyterians  are  taking  hold  of  the  move- 
ment for  a  "World  in  Chicago"  exposition  to 
be  held  shortly  after  May  i,  1913.  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone  was  host  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
University  Club  last  week,  when  members  of 
presbytery's  foreign  missions  committee  and 
others  were  informed  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  enterprise.  The  plan  is  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions for  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,  which  are  likely  to  be  completed  this 
week.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  the 
twenty-six  precding  expositions  that  the  in- 
come has  exceeded  the  stock  investment,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Chicago  will 
prove  an  exception.  Several  other  denomina- 
tions are  presenting  the  matter  to  luncheons 
and  other  gatherings  of  men,  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  suburbs  those  interested  are  meeting 
at   private   houses   to   consider   their  respon- 


sibility. Rev.  A.  M.  Gardiner,  who  organized 
and  managed  the  original  expositions  in 
England  and  has  since  been  associated  with 
the  enterprises  in  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  has 
been  in  attendance  to  explain  the  methods  of 
organization.  The  executive  secretary  of  "The 
.World  in  Chicago"  is  I.  W.  Baker,  room  908, 
14  West  Washington  street. 

The  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has  recently  purchased  a  block  of 
ground  between  S3d  and  54th  streets.  It  has 
also  secured  the  intitial  $50,000  toward  a  fund 
intended  to  be  $500,000  for  the  equipment  for 
the  school  and  for  the  endowment  for  its  educa- 
tional work  in  Chicago  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
As  a  professional  school  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  the  training  of  its  executive  officers,  both 
for  secretaries  and  physical  directors,  it  pri- 
marily serves  the  association  movement,  but 
it  will  also  supply  a  growing  demand  arising 
from  the  recreative  work  now  undertaken  by 
many  churches. 

The  various  ministers'  associations  will  hold 
a  union  meeting  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auditorium  next  Monday  to  consider  "The 
Place  of  Religion  in  the  Press  of  Chicago." 
Three  representatives  of  the  papers  and  three 
ministers  will  speak.  Five  important  commit- 
tees will  also  make  reports  on  other  subjects. 
Each  minister  is  asked  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  layman  to  sit  with  him  as  a  delegate 
in  these  bimonthly  meetings. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meet- 
ing at  509  South  Wabash  avenue  Monday, 
Feb.  5,  at  10  a,  m. 

Evangelist  H.  P.  Dunlop  has  returned  to  the 
city  after  three  months'  work  in  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma,  reporting  good  success. 

President  J.  G.  K.  McClure  of  McCormick 
Seminary  was  the  preacher  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity on  Jan.  7,  at  Williams  College  Jan.  14 
and  at  Wooster  University  Jan.  21. 

The  meeting  of  the  ministers'  association 
last  Monday  was  given  over  to  a  consideration 
of  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Council  of  City 
Missions.  Numerous  instances  of  church 
comity  were  cited  which  called  forth  hearty  ap- 
proval from  those  present.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  J.  C.  Armstrong,  a  Congregationalist ;  Dr. 
James  Rowe,  a  Methodist ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Anderson, 
a  Baptist ;  Dr.  O.  F.  Jordan  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  Dr.  George  B.  Safford  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Robert  E.  Speer  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Several  churches  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  rallied 
their  men  last  week  for  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  campaign.  The  Second  church. 
Dr.  Eben  B.  Cobb  pastor,  recently  held  a  most 
encouraging  meeting,  at  which  the  speakers 
were  Robert  E.  Speer  and  Pleasant  Hunter, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark.  Others  who  have  spoken 
in  the  interest  of  the  movement  are  Rev. 
David  W.  Lusk,  H.  C.  Dickson,  executive  sec- 
retary ;  Charles  G.  Titsworth,  James  M.  Speers, 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  respectively  of  the 
local  committee  of  one  hundred,  and  W.  H. 
Morgan,  D.  D.,  all  of  Newark. 


Medical  Missionary  Conference 

The  fourth  annual  Medical  Missionary  Con- 
ference in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  during  the  early 
part  of  January  attracted  a  large  body  of  mis- 
sionaries of  all  denominations  now  at  home  on 
furlough.  The  presiding  officer  was  Lemuel 
C.  Barnes,  D.  D.,  field  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board.  The  program  embraced 
nearly  fifty  speakers,  including  many  mission- 
aries of  prominence.  These  interdenomina- 
tional conferences  seem  to  be  an  increasingly 
strong  auxiliary  of  the  cause  of  missions. 


Day  of  Prayer  for  Home  Missions 

The  interdenominational  day  of  prayer  for 
home  missions  will  be  observed  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  February.  An  attractive  program  has 
been  prepared,  which  can  be  secured  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
room  713,  156  5th  avenue,  New  York. 


Moderator  Carson  at  Emporia  College 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1912. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  the  College  of  Emporia  in  November.  I 
was  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  fine  spirit, 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  splendid  work  of 
the  institution.  I  have  known  Dr.  Culbertson 
for  some  time  and  thought  I  knew  what  his 
leadership  would  mean  for  the  college,  but 
when  I  got  on  the  ground  and  saw  something 
of  his  masterful  work  I  felt  that  I  had  not 
known  him  before. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
faculty.  They  are  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals  and  strong  purposes  and  commend  the 
College  of  Emporia  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  church. 

The  tone  of  the  institution  is  fine.  It  rings 
true  to  the  best  ideals  of  Christian  education  and 
cannot  fail  to  attract  to  its  attention  the  men 
and  women  who  believe  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  backed  by  religious  training. 

I  hope  that  such  funds  may  be  secured  for 
the  college  as  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
plan  and  program.     Sincerely  yours, 

J.  F.  Carson. 

DTFTZ  INDIVIDUAL 

*         •*  ^   COMMUNION  SERVICE 

''NOISELESS" 
CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 

FOUR  Different 
Features 

\st—" Noiseless"— as  all  cup  holes  are  cushioned. 
2od— Dust-proof-— Tte  Trays  Interlock. 
.Srd— A  short  glass— no  need  of  tipping:  back  the  haed. 
4th— Automatic  Filler— Pills  raplaly  and  evenly. 
Write  for  booklet.  Outfit  sent  on  tilal. 

PASTOR'S 

■I  INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNiION  OUTFIT 

For  serving  the  sacrament  ( 
to  the  sick  and  shut-ins 
Size    6Hx3?ix2}^  leches 
when  closed.   Outfit  con- 
sists of   alumluum  tray 
with  folding  handle  — six 
gold  band  glasses  — non- 
splDable  glass  bottle 
tor  wine,  miniature 
bread  plate  with  re- 
movable lid.  With 
morocco  leather 
case.  Sent  on  trial.  Ask  for  Communion  Service  Cat- 
alog. Write  today. 

DIETZ  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 
Dept.  J.  107  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  III. 

Bronchial  Troches 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy  for  Throat 
Troubles,  Hoaiseness  and  Coughs.  Also  gives 
relief  in  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Lung  atl'ec- 
tions.  Free  from  opiates.  Sixty  years'  reputa- 
tion. Sold  only  in  bu.\es.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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on   every  packagn 

ilET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


[enmatisin,Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

ading  grocere. 

1.  Wate?lown.kY..IJ.S.A. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Mov 
Ing    Picture  Machines, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  Quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  andl 


-<  ides  rented.  CM.  Stebblus.  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mc> 


The 
Trade  Mark 


^^-4  Q  fi  ^  Rogers 
lO^  /  Bros," 

on  Spoons,  £tc,,  I*  the  Stamp  of  Quality 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  yoa  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Openlnar  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  eEOROX:  r,.  11IA.CK.INT08H,  Pres. 
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This  cut  shows  our  famous  Imperial  Dissolving 
Stereopticon  which  is  (complete  with 
rheostats),  priced  at  $100.00 

Our  prices  are  made  on  a  close 
net  cash  basis  and  we  must  make 
a  lot  of  sales  at  a  small  margin. 

We  must  also  turn  our  money  over  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Our  profits  are  not  big  enough  to  carry  the  ac- 
count Jor  a  long  period  of  time. 

We  put  our  money  into  good  "Honest  lian- 
terns"— not  easy  payments. 

Our  "Cooperative  Payment"  plan  may  help  you— 
It  has  helped  others. 

WE  SELL  AND  RENT  SLIDES,  TOO 

A  postal  brings  our  catalogue 

McINTOSH  |STn?"^°'' 

421  Atlas  Block  CUlt^a  an 
37  Randolph  St.  ^"ICagO 


STEREOPTICONS 
Slide  Renting 

CEO. W. BONO  e,  ro. 

icrr  H  oc^  PsooN  ST  ^ 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INIUVIO- 
UAL  COMMUMON  SERV- 
ICE  has    Increased  the 

  attendance   at   the  Lord*8 

— Supper   In    thousands  of 
churches.    It  wtlldo  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 


price  list. 
INDIVIDIAL  t'ONMCNION  SEBVICE  CO. 
l«r-109-lll  S.  Wabash  Aveoue 


Chicago 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

la  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Ll9ia  Bicycle.  IVrite /or  special  offer, 

I  We  Ship  on  Approval  withoutacent 
^deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle.' 

 •    FACTORY  PRICES  on bicycles.«rei 

and  sundries.  Do  not  ^kv  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
'tlogi  and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  special  offer, 
TlreSf  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps*  sundries,  Aa/Z/rtrfj. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D»pt.  ^-307,  Chicago,  III 


WEDDING 

S.  D.  CHII.DS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 
FINE  STATIONERY 

Send  tor  Samples 
900  CL.ABK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Farm  Mortgages 


5P 

|P  V  ^   ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
-I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-Tested  by 
oor  customers  for  40  years.  We  collectand  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

lO WA.^  FALLS,  IOWA,.  . 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30;l  actual 
value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by  our 
salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest  free 
ot  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  Per  Cent.  Our  field  Is  the 
rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eas-tern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for 
information  and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  on 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  UNION  MOKTOAei:  GOMPANT 
103  West  Orand  Ave.         Clevis,  New  Mexico 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
^  FARM  MORTGAGES 

$500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
«ate  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  moitgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  gaarant'  e  the  safety  of  your  money  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  JL.  T.  CREA6£R  CO., 
SH£KMAN,  XEX. 


o 


Read  the  "  WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 


News  of  the  Churches 


New  Jersey 

Ten  $20  gold  pieces  were  presented  by  the 
congregation  of  First  church  at  Arlington  to 
the  pastor,  Rev.  William  Coombe,  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift.  Half  the  money  was  from  the  men 
of  the  church,  while  the  other  half  was  given 
by  the  congregation  at  large. 

The  funeral  of  Rev.  George  A.  Paull  of  the 
new  church  of  Upper  Montclair  was  held  in 
his  church  Jan.  13.  Those  who  officiated  were 
Dr.  David  R.  Frazer,  Dr.  Orville  Reed  of 
Trinity  church,  Montclair,  and  Hugh  R.  Munro. 
Officers  of  the  church  were  pallbearers.  Burial 
was  in  Bloomfield  cemetery. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Stearns,  pastor  at  Matawan, 
has  been  chosen  as  superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  Anti-Saloon  League  to  succeed  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Shannon,  another  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, who  died  in  the  office  last  summer.  Mr. 
Stearns  has  been  a  member  of  the  league's  head- 
quarters committee  for  some  time.  Before  en- 
tering the  ministry  he  practiced  law  in  Phila- 
delphia and  was  actively  engaged  in  reform 
campaigns  in  that  city. 

Kansas 

Ida  church  is  prospering  under  the  ministry 
of  S.  S.  Hilscher,  D.  D.  Twenty-five  members 
have  been  received  since  fall. 

Reports  show  a  steady  increase  of  member- 
ship at  Axtell  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Moore- 
house.  The  church  has  met  all  its  obligations, 
remembered  various  benevolences  and  closed 
the  year  free  from  debt. 

At  Burlingame  church  a  young  men's  forward 
movement  has  been  organized ;  about  thirty 
young  men  are  identified  with  the  movement. 
This  church  has  "loaned"  its  pastor.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schaible,  to  assist  churches  burdened  with  debt 
at  times  of  church  dedications.  At  present  a 
personal  soul  winning  campaign  is  carried  on 
in  place  of  public  evangelistic  services. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  in  Wichita 
more  than  5,000  expressed  a  desire  to  live  a 
better  life.  Despite  the  cold,  the  big  tabernacle 
was  crowded  nightly.  The  ingathering  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  has  reached 
nearly  the  3,000  mark.  All  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  city  have  already  received 
large  additions.  Many  other  churches  of 
Wichita  Presbytery  have  also  shared  in  the 
benefits. 

Jan.  14  was  a  red  letter  day  for  Topeka 
First  church.  Sixty-two  members  were  received 
at  the  communion  service.  The  Endeavor  so- 
ciety is  more  active  and  larger  in  membership 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  has 
recently  undertaken  the  entire  conduct  of  a 
mission  Sunday  school  at  Redden  chapel.  Rev. 
J.  E.  Adams,  who  went  from  this  church  to 
Korea,  is  home  on  a  furlough.  The  church  is 
coming  up  well  in  missionary  offerings  as  the 
result  of  an  "every-member  canvass"  made  by 
the  elders.    S.  S.  Estey,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Lower,  pastor  of  Calvary  church,  Wyn- 
cote,  spent  a  week  with  the  students  of 
Perkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg.  This  is  the 
seventh  year  that  he  has  been  invited  to  deliver 
a  week  of  religious  addresses  to  the  students. 
On  Feb.  18  he  will  go  to  Baltimore  to  address 
a  mass  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nebraska 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  for 
Nebraska  will  hold  its  annual  prize  contest  at 
Bellevue  College  in  the  spring.  Prizes  are 
offered  by  the  association  for  the  best  orations 
on  international  peace.  The  college  trustees 
are  having  plans  prepared  for  two  buildings  to 
be  erected  next  summer,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
combination  science  hall  and  auditorium. 

Missouri 

St.  Joseph  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  St. 
Joseph  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jan.  29  at  i  130  p.  m. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Pringle,  pastor  at  Savannah,  has 
been  compelled  to  give  up  his  work  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  will  take  his  family 
to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  present,  and  will  seek 
to  recuperate  his  health. 


SAFE  SECURITY 
ATTRACTIVE  RATE 
EFFICIENT  SERVICE 
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YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

that  these  essentials  exist  where  you 
place  your  funds.  Our  First  L,ien  Real 
Estate 

MORTGAGES 

meet  all  these  conditions.  No  client  has 
ever  lost  one  penny  of  principal  or  in- 
terest 

BECAUSE 

one  of  our  stock-holders  inspects  each 
security.  We  never  lend  more  than 
50%  of  our  own  fair  values.  We  lend 
exclusively  on  income  bearing  property. 
We  handle  first  liens  only. 

Your  principal  wi/Z  be  safe  at  all  times. 
Your  interest  will  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  Your  maturities  ore  remitted  by  us 
in  New  York  Exchange  without  cost. 

FIVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

and  individuals  in  a  dozen  states,  buy 
our  securities. 

Write  for  list,  information  and  references 


REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP,  Vice  President 

FORT  WORTH,       -       -       -  TEXAS 


I  First  Farm  Mortgages 

Netting  Six  Per  Cent 


No.  3413.  $1,500,  Six  per  cent.  Due  Nov.  1st,  1917. 
Quarter  section,  Burke  County,  N  D.,  8  miles  to 
market.  No  prepayment  privilege.  Entire 
tract  susceptible  to  cultivation  ;  80  acres  now 
under  plow.  Soil  ilch  black  loam  over  clay 
subsoil.  Good  frame  hcuse  and  barn  valued 
at  11,000.  Value  of  land  $4,000.  Good  well  on 
the  place  and  school  ^  mile  distant.  Owner 
39  years  of  age,  and  has  city  property  to  the 
value  of  816,000. 

The  above  describes  one  of  our  First  Mortgages. 
Let  us  send  you  full  descriptive  list  of  offerings 
and  booklet  "C"  containing  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 
GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
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II 


II 


Even  a  small  pension 

living  and  prove  a  blessing  always.  A  7 
per  cent  mortage  will  yield  an  annuity  of 
1700  a  year  on  a  110.000  investment— nearly 
160  a  month.  The  admirable  system  under 
which  we  do  business  enables  us  to  Invest 
and  reinvest  a  definite  sum  year  after  year. 
This  corporation  will  guarantee  to  place 
the  funds  of  customers  out  at  Interest  for 
periods  of  five  to  ten  years,  the  principal 
being  secured  by  choice  residence  prop- 
erty In  the  city  of  Tacoma.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  providing  Investment  for  an- 
nuitants, and  collect  and  remit  Interest 
semi-annually  free  of  charge  to  Investors. 

Warren  Brown 

President  Lennox  Trust  Company 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

§JSiaMMISISIS]SI2M3Mai3M3J3MaMMia^^ 


FOR  THE 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 

carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  Improved  DD- 
LDTH  real  estate  meet  all  requirements.  Ample 
security  for  principal ;  6%  Interest  return  ;  collections, 
remittances,  payments  of  taxes,  Insurance  premiums- 
all  details  handled  promptly  by  this  company,  lioag 
experience  In  this  field  makes  our  service  Invaluable  to 
Investors.  Highest  references  on  application.  Address 

Chas.  P.  Craig  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


TEXAS 


FARM  MORTGAGES 


The  Id- al  Investment.  SAFE, 
with  excellent  Interest  return. 
Write  us.  Best  Kefs.  CHRIS  L.  KNOX,  Corslcana.Te 
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Financial  Situation 

General  financial  conditions  are  quiet,  but 
there  is  every  indication  of  soundness.  Soil 
conditions  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  have 
teen  favorable  for  a  good  crop  beginning  in  the 
spring.  The  extreme  cold  weather,  which  con- 
tinued two  weeks,  greatly  hampered  transporta- 
tion, and  railroad  earnings,  previously  about 
normal,  were  materially  reduced.  With  the 
coming  of  milder  weather  all  lines  of  trade  are 
experiencing  a  revival,  and  the  market  for  first- 
class  securities  is  looking  up. 

Inactivity  in  Money  Market 

The  week  has  been  characterized  by  in- 
activity in  the  money  market.  The  interior  has 
been  sending  cash  to  the  banks  in  the  East, 
thus  increasing  reserves  that  were  already  suf- 
ficiently large.  The  causes  for  this  condition 
are  numerous,  but  investigations  of  the  so-called 
"money,"  "Harvester"  and  "shipping"  trusts 
by  Congress  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  present  stagnation.  Large  loans  to  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  have  been  announced,  in 
which  several  Eastern  bankers  have  been  in- 
terested. When  these  loans  mature  at  the 
end  of  this  month  it  is  expected  that  the  Ger- 
man bankers  will  ask  for  a  renewal.  Their 
requests  will  be  granted  readily  because  of  the 
excessively  easy  condition. 

The  present  financial  situation  in  England 
is  far  from  encouraging.  Bankers  of  that  coun- 
try complain  the  people  are  too  heavily 
taxed  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  gilt- 
edged  securities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
the  present  government  is  too  "socialistic"  in 
its  tendencies  ;  through  direct  taxes  a  property 
owner  has  to  pay  a  considerable  percentage 
of  his  income  to  the  government,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  the  excise  tax,  which  in  respect 
to  revenue  derived  equals  the  tariff  of  this 
country.  The  bankers  are  careful  about  pro- 
claiming their  fears  regarding  the  future,  but 
nevertheless  an  undercurrent  of  distrust  is 
manifest. 

Our  credit  in  Europe  is  abnormally  large 
and  is  being  steadily  increased  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  exports  over  imports.  In  the 
eleven  months  ending  Nov.  30  our  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  by  more  than  $475,000,000. 
Should  political  conditions  here  improve  it  is 
quite  likely  that  European  buying  of  American 
stocks  would  become  quite  a  feature,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  New  York  banker.  He 
believes  that  Great  Britain  would  surely  be- 
come a  liberal  buyer  of  our  stocks  and  bonds 
when  satisfied  that  they  were  to  be  reasonably 
exempt  from  political  and  legislative  attack. 
Germany  and  France  are  both  enjoying  ex- 
ceptional prosperity.  The  United  States  of  all 
the  great  nations  is  the  principal  laggard. 

Gleanings  from  the  Financial  Field 

— "The  Business  Man  and  the  Church,"  an 
address  by  Rev.  Walter  Burr  of  Olathe,  Kan., 
has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  one 
of  his  parishioners,  C.  F.  Pettyjohn,  for  private 
distribution. 

— Among  the  offerings  of  Farson,  Son  and 
Company,  bankers  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
are  the  unsold  portion  of  $49,000  Great  Eastern 
Lumber  Company's  first  mortgage  guaranteed 
gold  6's,  dated  June  i,  1911,  in  denominations 
of  $1,000  and  $500,  redeemable  at  the  com- 
pany's option  in  the  reverse  of  their  numerical 
order,  prices  to  pay  6  per  cent. 

— Since  Jan.  i,  i8go,  the  Illinois  Trust  and 
Savings  bank  of  Chicago  has  paid  $29,000,000 
as  interest  to  its  depositors.  In  the  same  time 
it  has  paid  $1,900,000  in  taxes  to  the  city, 
county  and  state.  To  its  stockholders  it  has 
paid  in  the  same  period  approximately  $10,- 
500,000  in  dividends  and  has  added  about  $8,- 
500,000  to  its  surplus.  The  figures  show,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  period  of  twenty-two  years 
since  the  beginning  of  1890  the  bank  has  paid 
to  its  depositors  in  interest  $10,000,000  more 
than  it  has  earned  for  its  stockholders. 


IllinoisTrust& 
SaTin^sBank 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

Interest 

At  3  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

At  2  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 


The  American  Invsstment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  tjack  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  LUe  Insurance  Companies  and  New  Eneland 
Savings  Banks.    WALTER  B.  PASCHA1,L,,  President. 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  of  $1.00  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 

—WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  — 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


GET  BETTER 
INTEREST ! 

To  the  average  small  investor,  who  feels  that  his  opportu- 
nities are  limited,  we  have  something:  of  "interest"  to  say. 
It  is  of  interest  too,  and  better  interest  on  your  investment 
than  you  are  now  getting.  We  can  offer  you  First  Mort- 
gage Securities  —  absolutely  safe  investments  —  in  any 
amount  you  wish,  that  will  bring  you  better  interest. 
We  invite  the  investigation  of  skeptical  people.    Write  us 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE         ::  IDAHO 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh^^.^aIIota 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promisbg  and  Profit 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  R       TmiONTTLLE,  MO. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
BfoAlester     -  Oklahom* 
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EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investin?  In  our  gilt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  references. 

DYER  &  FISH  ARDMORE.  OKLA 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Your  funds  invested  In  gilt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  net 
6toB*.  40  years' experience.  Tour  money  absolutely 
sate.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent" -and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MamSt.OklahoinaCit>;Okla. 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Movement  Was  Born  in  Portland,  Me. 

It  was  in  Portland,  Me.,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Fred  B.  Smith,  that  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement  had  its  origin, 
a  movement  which  is  being  duplicated  in  cam- 
paigns in  more  than  seventy-five  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  repro- 
duced in  between  1,000  and  2,000  other  cities 
and  towns.  This  statement  was  made  at  a  din- 
ner in  Portland.  The  inception  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  now  become  national  and  in- 
ternational was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Smith.  He 
told  of  the  laymen's  conference  which  was  held 
in  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and  of  the 
ideals  which  it  set  forth  and  the  need  which  it 
voiced.  The  organization  of  the  Laymen's 
Christian  Brotherhood  was  the  first  definite  out- 
growth of  the  conference  that  year. 

"Sky  Pilot"  Aids  Milwaukee  Campaign 

In  connection  with  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  watch-night 
service  was  held  New  Year's  eve.  Rev.  Frank 
E.  Higgins,  the  "lumberjack  sky  pilot,"  was  the 
speaker.  At  9:30  p.  m.  men  from  the  various 
churches  filled  the  auditorium  of  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian church  to  listen  to  Mr.  Higgins. 
Shortly  before  1 1  o'clock  they  formed  in  line 
and  marched,  500  strong,  from  the  church  to 
the  Majestic  theater  along  Grand  avenue,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  singing  "On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers."  The  theater  was 
filled  and  the  services  that  followed  were  very 
impressive.  Mr.  Higgins  spoke  on  "The 
Prodigal  Son,"  and  as  the  old  year  passed  into 
the  new  many  signified  their  intention  of  lead- 
ing a  better  life.  The  Saxe  brothers,  owners 
of  the  Crystal  theater,  offered  the  use  of  their 
building  to  the  committee  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  for  noon  meetings.  Meetings 
have  been  held  two  weeks  in  January,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  weather,  the  attendance  has 
been  good.        "    j?_  a_  q 

Effective  Institutes  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  campaign,  as  in 
all  preceding  campaigns,  the  most  effective 
work  was  done  in  the  institutes  preceding  the 
platform  meetings.  There  the  men  from  dif- 
ferent churches  got  down  to  the  actual  study 
of  what  is  to  be  done  after  the  experts  have 
gone.  These  institutes  took  up  the  study  of 
boys'  work  under  Mr.  Whitmore,  evangelism 
under  C.  R.  Drum,  social  service  under  Dr.  I. 
J.  Lansing,  missions  under  H.  F.  Laflamme, 
community  extension  under  David  Latshaw  and 
Bible  study  under  W.  C.  Pearce.  The  average 
attendance  at  each  of  the  institutes  was  about 
100  men,  and  practical  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject were  held  in  every  case. 

At  Brown  University  Dr.  Albertson  was  in- 
vited to  address  the  students.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Faunce,  and  said : 

"The  superlative  sign  of  the  spiritual  awaken- 
ing in  America  is  the  almost  general  coopera- 
tion of  our  churches  in  the  missionary  program. 
The  message  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment in  substance  is  this  :  Christianity  is  prac- 
ticable. A  practical  union  of  Christian  forces 
is  possible  and  is  approaching.  Christian  men 
are  ready  to  respond  to  a  big  challenge.  It 
is  no  easy  task  our  religion  calls  us  to  confront 
— the  daily  practice  of  the  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  translation  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  terms  of  human  conduct  and 
service."   

Things  Worcester,  Mass.,  Needs 

The  following  are  among  the  important  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
team  for  community  extension  work  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass. : 

A  minimum  of  thirty  permanent  extension 
points;  a  weekly  meeting  of  staff;  a  cam- 
paign which  will  have  a  biblical  foundation 
(the  lessons  should  be  outlined  on  the  word  of 
God)  ;  conference  on  the  country  church  ;  open 
air  and  tent  campaigns  in  the  summer ;  annual 
field  day ;  prayer. 

The  recommendations  on  social  service  were  : 
A  child  welfare  exhibit ;  social  centers  in 
the  public  schools  ;  public  comfort  stations  and 
.  waiting  rooms  at  important  trolley  connecting 
points  ;  detention  home  for  juvenile  delinquents  ; 
hpme  for  convalescent  consumptives;  increased 
lighting  and  supervision  of  public  parks  ;  school 
nurses  for  two  districts;  a  woman  juvenile  pro- 
bation officer;  adequate  provision  for  homeless 


men  and  boys,  including  free  employment 
bureau  ;  adequate  system  of  public  school,  pub- 
lic library,  public  health  and  juvenile  delin- 
quent statistics ;  early  closing  stores  Saturdays. 

Newark's  Special  Publicity  Plans 

An  aggressive  publicity  program  to  get  men 
to  the  meetings  so  that  the  experts  will  have  a 
chance  "to  remove  the  incrustations  of  preju- 
dice" is  planned  by  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Besides  the  usual  methods  the  committee 
also  proposes  "loud"  methods,  such  as  a  banner 
at  a  prominent  street  intersection,  and  striking 
placards  in  trolley  cars  ;  and  these  novel  ideas  : 

(a)  Print  enough  pay  envelopes  to  supply 
all  the  factories  and  stores  of  Newark  so  that 
all  the  men,  two  or  three  weeks  preceding  the 
campaign,  will  get  a  message  as  they  get  their 
pay.  (b)  Print  some  laundry  slips  so  that  every 
man  who  gets  laundry  will  get  a  message  (those 
who  don't  get  laundry  we  don't  want  at  the 
meeting,  anyhow!),  (c)  Insert  tickets  containing 
crisp  statements  in  parcels  that  are  sent  out 
from  stores,  (d)  Use  the  backs  of  street  car 
transfers,  (e)  Use  bottoms  of  menus,  either 
by  poster  or  printed  on,  so  that  when  a  man 
gets  a  meal  he  gets  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
meetings,  (f)  For  professional  men  and  office 
men  use  blotters,  (g)  Ask  merchants  to  dedi- 
cate their  contract  space  in  the  paper  to  us  for 
one  day,  they  still  to  have  the  name  of  their 
business  within  the  space.  Aside  from  these, 
billboards  may  be  used,  etc. 


Gipsy  Smith  Meetings  in 
San  Francisco 

Not  since  the  days  of  Moody  has  there  been 
so  satisfactory  an  evangelistic  campaign  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  one  which  ended  this  week 
under  the  leadership  of  Gipsy  Smith,  although 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  considered  the 
"bete  noire"  of  religion.  In  his  message  there 
is  no  false  note.  Mr.  Smith  is  true  to  the 
evangelical  positions,  and  yet  the  modern  em- 
phasis is  none  the  less  clear.  Conservatives 
and  liberals  hear  him  with  equal  pleasure,  and 
there  is  not  wanting  a  ringing  sentence  here 
and  there  pleading  for  a  reenthronement  of  the 
second  commandment.  San  Francisco's  com- 
mon' people  heard  him  gladly  and  in  increasing 
crowds. 

Monday  night,  Jan.  15,  in  a  pouring  rain 
and  after  a  Sunday  packed  with  events  enough 
to  tire  out  the  habitual  listeners,  the  meeting 
place  was  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  at  7 
o'clock  a  group  of  preachers  coming  a  little 
late  had  to  climb  to  the  choir  loft  to  get  seats. 
The  pavilion  where  the  large  meetings  were 
held  was  built  for  a  skating  rink  and  has  often 
been  used  as  a  nickel  dance  rendezvous.  The  first 
week  or  ten  days  the  message  was  to  Chris- 
tians chiefly,  for  rallying  and  training  of  work- 
ers. There  was  some  depression  of  spirits 
these  days  because  the  seating  capacity  of  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  was  not  always  filled. 
Gradually  the  attendance  increased  until  the 
house  was  full  and  overflowing.  Then  came 
the  big  Bible  parade  of  men,  the  great  Sunday 
meetings,  the  two  overflowing  gatherings  in 
Oakland's  big  churches  on  Monday  and  the 
afternoon  services  in  addition  to  those  at  noon 
and  night  to  accommodate  the  people.  The 
character  of  the  Gipsy's  preaching  is  too  well 
known  to  need  review.  It  is  New  Testament 
gospel  delivered  with  the  fire  and  ethical  em- 
phasis of  the  old-time  prophets.  Scores  and 
hundreds  have  gone  to  the  inquiry  room  after 
signing  cards.  But  he  would  be  a  superficial 
judge  who  would  estimate  the  value  of  such 
a  movement  by  counting  up  statistics. 
.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  harmony  in 
preparing  for  this  "mission."  It  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  request  of  the  Church  Federation 
that  San  Francisco  be  included  in  the  series 
of  coast  campaigns  arranged  through  the 
London  committee.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  is 
chairman  of  the  general  committee.  Epis- 
copalian rectors  are  members  of  the  federation. 
The  noon  meetings,  at  which  local  pastors 
gave  preludes,  were  held  in  Dr.  Aked's  First 
Congregational  church.  The  evangelist  scouts 
the  idea  that  San  Francisco  is  harder  to  reach 
than  other  cities.  The  campaign  in  Los  An- 
geles will  surely  be  notable  after  this. 

Herbert  N.  Bevier. 
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Think  What 

Bell  Should  Be— They  Are  That! 

Reasonable  in  price  with  tone 
unsurpassed,  having  a  rich,  clear 
and  inviting  voice,  which  is  sufFi- 
cieiitly  loud  and  far  sounding  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation  in  the  habitual  stay-at- 
home,  and  arouse  impelling  mem- 
ories in  the  mind  of  the  recreant. 

Write  for  prices  with  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  bell  catalog  A 
and  literature  free. 

THE  CINCINNATI  BELL  EOUNDRy  CO. 

Sole  Makers  of  "Blymyer"  Bells 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Write  today  for  our  New  Cat  alog  B  KUWM  ' 

ijl  A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on  ^^^^a  I 

Desitms,  Finishes.  Seating  Plans  etc..  for  I 

Pews,  pvutt  furhiture,  S.  S.  SeATiiia  I 
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rSnferican  Seatmg  Ctxapany. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Beat  of 
References. 


Correapoadence 
Solicited. 


BEI  BELLS 

A>k  for  CaUlofse  and  Special  Doutioa  Plan  No.  28 

EaTABLiaHKo  1858  1 
TKE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO  | 

MENEELY&  CO.<r.?K^ 
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Ike  Old  Reliable 
Weneely  Foundni. 
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CHIME. 
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BELLS,  PEALS;  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin*  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  dnrability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
K.  W.  TINDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Batktyai  B«ll  Foandry 
(Biub.  18S7).  548  E.  SMoad  8L,  CIHCIHfiATI,  O. 


IV1ENEELY  BELL  CO 
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TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
•  77  BROADWAY.N.V.CITY. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  ParkPlace,Norttivllle,Mlch. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  U«e.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

13  sizes,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Parlor  Org-ans,  8  sizes.  Write 
for  Circulars.  George  C.  Ewart,  Agent,  Granville,  Ohio 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  New  Way  to  Fly 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

"They  don't  do  the  stretching.  Catch  them 
climbing  trees  to  fasten  their  lines !  Not  they. 
All  they  do  is  to  cast  their  webs  forth  into 
the  air.  It  is  the  wind  that  carries  them  about 
and  stretches  them.  Those  lazy  young  ones 
do  not  even  spin  snares  until  they  get  hungry." 

"There  must  be  a  great  many  spiders,  to  spin 
so  many  lines." 

"Count  them  yourself — I  can't.  You  re- 
member how  thick  the  spiders  are  all  over  the 
ground,  the  grass  and  the  trees,  don't  you? 
Well,  each  mother  spider  lays  so  many  eggs 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  the  number. 
More  than  the  number  of  all  your  claws  many 
times  over.  Two  or  three  or  four  times  a 
summer  she  lays  eggs  and  spins  a  sort  of  sack 
or  cocoon  for  them,  and  keeps  them  on  her 
back,  or  between  her  feet,  or  in  her  nest, 
or  fastens  them  to  the  grass,  according  to 
her  family  custom.  And  when  all  these 
youngsters  get  big  enough  to  begin  to  spin,  you 
can  see  that  they  turn  out  a  great  deal  of  web. 
That  is  how  the  whole  land  is  filled  with  lines 
this  morning." 

Several  times  while  he  was  talking  the 
spider  paused,  ceased  to  spin  out  more  web, 
and  grasped  the  top  of  the  weed  firmly  with 
all  eight  of  his  feet.  Presently  he  would  re- 
lax his  hold,  and  go  on  talking  and  spinning. 

"I'm  going  very  soon,  Little  Brother,"  he 
said,  after  one  very  long  pause  during  which 
he  seemed  to  have  great  trouble  to  keep  his 
footing,  though  Tan  and  Teckle  did  not  then 
know  what  was  the  trouble.  "The  next  breath 
of  breeze  will  surely  bear  me  away.  I  have 
out  now  more  line  than  I  can  manage." 

Even  then  Tan  and  Teckle  did  not  fully 
understand  what  he  meant,  so  they  watched  in 
silence.  The  little  spider  went  on  spinning 
out  his  web,  and  presently,  as  the  sun  rose 
higher,  there  came  a  stronger  breath  of  the 
breeze  from  the  west.  In  spite  of  his  trying  to 
cling  fast  to  the  weed,  the  spider  was  torn 
away  and  was  borne  aloft  by  the  web  he  had 
spun.  Now  they  understood  at  last  what 
he  had  meant  when  he  said  that  he  would  soon 
be  gone,  and  they  understood  how  the  spider 
flies. 

At  first  the  little  fellow  hung  head  down- 
ward, in  what  the  field  mice  thought  must  be 
a  very  uncomfortable  position,  though  he  prob- 
ably minded  it  not  at  all.  But  presently  he 
reached  up  with  a  long  leg,  caught  the  web 
with  one  foot,  and  pulled  himself  up.  If  he 
wanted  to,  he  could,  of  course,  spin  for  him- 
self a  tiny  hammock,  but  very  likely  he  was 
perfectly  comfortable  just  hanging  to  the 
thread. 

When  he  had  pulled  himself  upright,  the 
little  aeronaut  waved  a  leg  at  the  field  mice, 
and  called  out  some  word  of  farewell,  but  he 
was  already  so  high  in  the  air  that  they  could 
not  make  out  what  he  said.  They  watched  him 
as  far  as  they  could  see  him,  floating  up,  and 
up,  and  up,  right  into  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
swayed  about  as  the  breeze  blew,  and  riding 
safely  and  securely  across  the  great  cornfield. 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  Tan  and  Teckle  be- 
thought themselves  that  it  was  broad  day,  and 
they  ought  to  be  safe  in  the  stump.  And, 
as  they  scampered  home,  they  said  to  each 
other,  "So  that's  the  way  the  spider  man- 
ages to  fly,  is  it?"  At  another  time  they 
learned  that  there  is  a  spider  which  comes 
nearer  to  real  flight  than  the  one  they  had 
just  seen.  This  spider  has  a  membrane 
stretched  along  his  sides,  which  he  uses  very 
much  as  a  flying  squirrel  uses  the  flaps  of  skin 
stretched  between  his  fore  legs  and  hind  legs. 
When  this  spider  leaps  through  the  air  after 
his  prey  he  can  actually  sail  for  some  distance. 

But  the  field  mice  tried  to  fancy  what  it 
must  be  like  to  go  sailing  across  the  fields  as 
their  little  friend  had  just  done,  riding  high 
and  higher  up  into  the  soft  sky  and  among 
the  feathery  clouds.  The  spider  is  so  light 
that  if  he  should  fall  he  would  not  be  hurt ; 
and  if  he  should  drop  into  a  river  he  can  run 
on  the  water ;  and  no  matter  where  he  alights 
he  can  spin  a  snare  and  catch  insects.  It  must 
be  great  sport  for  a  spider,  they  thought. 
{To  he  continued) 


"Mother's  Love  Helps  the  Boy  Climb  Foot- 
hills," the  story  of  an  experience  in  early 
Western  days,  has  been  printed  by  William 
Hislop  of  Ramona,  Kan.,  who  prepared  it  for 
his  Bible  class  of  boys. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  bb  sunt  with  thb  notiob. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

McCooK— In  Memory  of  Henry  C.  McCooli— "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith." 

In  loving  memory  of  our  fellow  member,  Henry 
Christopher  McCook,  soldier,  scientist,  author,  and 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  we,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  desire  to  record  an  ex- 
pression of  our  sorrow  because  we  shall  see  him  no 
more  In  his  accustomed  place  among  us.  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  those  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  us, 
and  made  his  life  so  pre-eminently  fruitful  in  good 
works.  When  on  the  morning  of  October  31, 1911,  Dr. 
McCook  entered  Into  the  new  life,  a  great  soul  was 
called  Into  larger  service.  His  profound  belief  In  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  his  courage  of  conviction,  his 
overflowing  8ympath.y  and  ready  response  to  every  cry 
of  need,  and  his  undaunted  determination  In  a  varied 
and  taxing  life  work  disclosed  and  developed  charac- 
teristics that  were  combined  in  a  rare  and  command- 
ing personality.  . 

His  virility  and  Intellectual  power  and  his  vast  hold- 
ings of  a  wide  knowledge  In  the  realm  of  science,  and 
philosophy,  and  religion,  were  melted  into  a  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  soul  whenever  he  came  into  contact 
with  any  human  need.  During  his  active  pastorate  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  hospital,  moving  from 
cot  to  cot,  with  words  of  prayer  and  of  comfort  for 
each  sufferer  to  whom  his  winsome  personality  and 
Christ-like  tenderness  came  as  a  privileged  benedic- 
tion. 

When  war  with  Spain  became  a  reality,  the  same 
tenderness  of  heart  and  swift  initiative  that  character- 
ized his  whole  nature  led  him  to  organize  the  National 
Relief  Commission,  the  first  association  organized  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
our  sick  and  suffering  soldiers  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

By  mutual  agreement  the  affairs  of  the  Tabernacle 
Presbyterian  Church  were  left  In  large  measure  to  the 
direction  of  the  session,  and  Dr.  MoCook  gave  himself 
unsparingly  to  the  work  of  the  new  association,  not 
only  at  the  base  of  organization,  but  personally  among 
the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  in  southern  camps  and 
upon  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

In  Cuba  he  discovered  many  unmarked  graves  of  our 
fallen  heroes,  and  when  in  a  personal  Interview  with 
President  McKlnley  he  described  these  conditions,  the 
President  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  gave  Dr,  Mc- 
Cook ample  authority  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
to  properly  mark  these  graves.  Under  this  commis- 
sion from  the  President,  Dr.  McCook  hastened  again  to 
Cuba  and  there  he  tolled  early  and  late  on  his  pelf- 
appointed  task.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  connection 
with  the  h  spltals  as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  more 
than  six  hundred  graves  were  properly  marked,  but  so 
exhausted  was  he  by  his  labors  In  an  unfriendly  climate 
and  without  proper  food,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
southern  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

Of  exceptionally  generous  Impulses,  Dr.  McCook  was 
often  imposed  upon,  but  his  excuse  was,  "I  would 
rather  give  to  twenty  unworthy  men,  than  turn  from 
my  door  one  worthy  hungry  man." 

It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  McCook  left  no  estate;  but 
such  a  spirit  as  lived  and  moved  In  the  personality  of 
our  brother,  could  have  little  concern  with  the  goal  of 
materialism.  In  his  younger  manhood  he  placed  his 
life  and  all  that  he  had  on  the  altar  of  service  to  God 
and  through  life  he  made  no  compromise  with  his  early 
consecration.  The  estate  that  he  left  la  the  uplifted 
lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands  to  whom  he 
preached  Christ  crucified.  If  the  good  we  do  here  con- 
stitutes our  treasures,  "where  moth  and  rust  doth  not 
corrupt,"  and  if  worthy  deeds  may  be  expressed  In  the 
currency  of  heaven,  then  Henry  Christopher  McCook 
has  found  to  his  credit  an  Inexhaustible  account. 

"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Committee. 

Mills— James  E.  Mills  died  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Jan. 
16.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Aug.  29,  1849,  and 
when  only  14  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  128th  Indiana 
Volunteer  regiment  as  a  mtisician.the  only  condition  on 
which  he  could  then  enter  the  service.  His  stalwart 
physique  permitted  him  to  enter  the  ranks  later.where 
he  served  two  years.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Earl- 
ham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
18.  He  became  the  first  paymaster  on  the  Santa  Pe 
railroad,  at  that  time  being  built  into  and  beyond 
Topeka,  Kan. 

After  the  completion  of  his  work  along  this  line,  he 
retu'  ned  East,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Stude- 
baker  Brothers,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  opening  their  first 
set  of  books,  remaining  twenty-three  years  as  this  con- 
cern graduallj  grew  to  be  the  largest  wagon  works  In 
the  world.  He  left  as  their  chief  accountant  and  audi- 
tor to  accept  the  position  of  financial  and  resident 
manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Company  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo  .  and  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  executive 
board.  After  filling  out  his  contract  with  this  com- 
pany, he  removed  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  where  he  lo- 
cated as  manager  of  agencies  of  the  Milwaukee  Har- 
vester Company,  now  the  International  Harvester 
Company. 

After  three  .years  he  retired  from  active  business  and 
connected  himself  with  The  Interior,  now  The  Conti- 
nent, as  special  representative  and  correspondent, 
making  a  notable  success  along  this  line  until  he  had 
to  give  up  active  work  last  summer,  his  health  falling. 

Brunn— The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brunn.  who 
had  been  suffering  with  pneumonia,  died  Friday  even- 
ing, Jan.  12.  Mrs  Brunn  leaves  six  little  children  behind 
her.  The  sympathy  of  the  community  has  been  aroused 
by  this  sad  death.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brunn  is  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Hazleton  to 
the  Italians  of  that  city. 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

UNO  PIHNOS 

Pure,  sweet  tone.  Snperlor  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  wbioh 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinners  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANEODS 


SPOKANE  CITY  LOT  150x50,  HALF  A  BLOCK  FROM 
car  line  and  fine  public  school.  A  substantial 
growing  residence  district  with  neat  bungalows  nestled 
among  the  pines.  This  property  rapidly  increasing  in 
value,  A  bargain  at  $350.  Small  cash  payment  will 
handle  it,  with  balance  monthly.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old 
National,  Spokane,  Wash. 

WANTED— BY  A  PASTOR  OF  A  LARGE  CHICAGO 
parish,  a  cultured  Christian  young  woman  ex- 
perienced In  stenographic  and  secretarial  work.  Must 
be  interested  In  church  work.  Will  be  required  to  do 
church  visiting.  Give  full  particulars.  Address  T., 
care  of  The  Continent. 

HEBRON  CHURCH  IS  STILL  VACANT.  HAS  A 
membership  of  250  or  more.  Has  paid  $1,500  salary. 
County  Seat  City  of  nearly  2.000  population.  Only  such 
as  can  show  good  successful  record  of  several  years' 
experience  as  Pastor  and  Preacher  need  apply.  Ad- 
dress Prof.  A.  G.  Wilson.  Clerk  of  Session.        '      I  I 

ORGANIST- CHOIRMASTER  DESIRES  CHANGE. 
Present  position  16  years.  Voice-culture  for  each 
chorister.  Children's  choirs  a  specialty.  Organist. 
Continent  office.  New  York. 

A PASTOR  OF  THOROUGH  EDUCATION  AND 
large  experience,  and  an  experienced  evangelistic 
singer,  who  are  conducting  evangelistic  meetings  to- 
gether, invite  correspondence  with  reference  to  places 
and  terms.  Address  J.  R.  J.,  care  of  The  Continent. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MINISTER,  HELD  GOOD  Posi- 
tions, married,  no  children,  successful,  favorite 
with  young ;  desires  work,  about  April,  In  north,  pref- 
erably Illinois,  Address  V,  care  Continent. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  ALL  BRANCHES.  WED- 
dlng  trousseaux,  house  furnishings,  chaperoning. 
Customers  accompanied  when  In  town.  Correspond- 
ence Invited.  Address  Louise  R.  Allen,  131  East  27th 
street.  New  York.   Telephone,  2099  Madison  Square. 

fl»f)9/>  nf\f\  FOR  ONE  INVESTOR.  ONE  OP  MY 
<Dii^l)«<l/U  clients  said  in  a  recent  letter:  "During 
the  past  eleven  years  you  havelnvested  for  me  In  Farm 
Mortgages  TWO  HUNDRED  TWENTY  SIX  THOU- 
SAND SEVEN  HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  and  there  have 
been  no  losses  of  either  principal  or  Interest.  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  safer  form  of  Investment  than 
First  Farm  Mortgages  and  especially  when  selected  in 
the  conservative  way  that  you  have  done  for  me." 
PleaFed  to  send  the  writer's  name  on  request.  Can 
handle  your  funds  with  equal  safety.  Write  me 
Charles  B.  Coleman,  Manager  of  Estates,  542  S.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago. 


CHOIR  LEADER  AND  SOLOIST.  STRONG  ON 
organization,  execution,  song  service.  Open  for 
work  in  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Reasonable.  R.  E.  Pence, 
1900  Larchmont  ave.,  Chicago. 

ABOUT  TWENTY  COPIES  SECOND-HAND  OF  1874 
Hymnal.   George  D.  Adamson.  Joy,  111. 

FOR  SALE— AT  ONE-HALF  ITS  VALUE— FIVE- 
aore  tract  fruit  land  with  water,  adjoining  city  of 
Keunewlck,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  river.  Ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  it  and  why  this  town  has  a  wonderful 
future.  It  will  Interest  you.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old  Na- 
tional, Spokane.  Wash. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha  Wis. 

TOURS 

EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th,  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 

UNIQUE  ELEVEN  WEEKS  NAPLES  TO  SCOTLAND 
coaching  trips ;  automobile  through  chateau  coun- 
try. June  22nd,  1912, 1660  00.  Write  today  for  program. 
Mrs.  Beckwlth,  85  Sickles  ave  .  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer, 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D..  Rochester,  N.  Y 


nilPI  irATflRS  Every  progressive  pastor  should 
i^U1:l.1V/\1\/IVi3  use  a  duplicator  to  lighten  his 
work  and  Increase  his  eflflclency.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  in  the  Dupligraph. 
13.00  up.  Special  discount  to  pastors.  Detroit  Du- 
pllKraph  Co.,   984  "Vermont  Avenue,  Detroit 


Good  Looks 


As  far  as  outline  of  features  is  concerned,  good  looks  are  a  birthright 
gift  of  nature.    But  it  takes  more  than  outline  to  realize  what  is  understood 

by  ''good  looks'  and  ''beauty.'' 

There  must  also  be  the  radiant,  animating  influence  of  a  fine  skin 
and  a  lovely  complexion.     This  can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  the 
skin  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health  and  purity;  and  the  best  known 
means  is  the  daily  use  of 

Pears'  Soap 

which  is  the  quintessence  of  purity  and  the  finest  skin  beautifier  in  the  world.  It 
affords  just  the  aid  that  nature  requires   in  making  and  keeping  the  skin  soft, 
velvety,  and  of  a  lovely  color. 

Pears'  preserves  the  healthy  freshness  of  the  skin  from  youth  to  age,  and  is 
the  most  economical  of  all  toilet  soaps,  lasting  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  soaps. 
Commended  by  the  famous  beauties  of  six  generations. 


First  in  the 
Service  of 
Beauty 


"AU  rights  secured." 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 


6 


will  net  you  this  profit  on  an  abso- 
itely  safe  investment— First  Mort- 
gapres  on  highly  Improved  farm  lands.  Have 
loaned  over  $1,250,000  without  a  loss  to  an 
Investor.  Write  for  booklet  A.  Chas.  E. 
jCoIeman.  542  8,  Dearborn  lit.,  ChlcaKO 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANEODS 


MIDDLE-AGED  MINISTER,  HELD  GOOD  Posi- 
tions, married,  no  children,  success  tul,  favorite 
with  young;  desires  work,  about  April,  m  nortti,  pref- 
erably Illinois.  Address  V,  care  Continent. 


A PASTOR  OF  THOROUGH  EDUCATION  AND 
largre  experience,  and  an  experienced  evangelistic 
slngrer,  who  are  conducting  evaogellatlc  meetings  to- 
gether. Invite  correspondence  wltn  reierenee  to  places 
and  terms.  Address  J.  R.  J.,  care  of  The  Continent. 

FOR  SALE-AT  ONE-HALF  ITS  VALUE— FIVE- 
acre  tract  fruit  land  with  water,  adjoining  city  of 
Kennewtck,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  rlvcr.  Ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  It  and  why  this  town  has  a  wonderful 
future  It  will  Interest  you.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old  Na- 
tional, Spokane,  Wash. 

A SATISFIED  CLIENTELE  IS  ONE'S  BEST  RECOM- 
mendation.  One  of  my  clients  recently  wrote: 
"This  Is  to  certify  that  you  have  been  Investing  for  me 
In  Farm  Mortgages  since  1901  and  that  both  interest 
and  principal  payments  have  been  met  promptly.  " 
Charles  E.  Coleman,  Manager  of  Estates,  542  S.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE-ll.lOO  INCOME  SINCE  SEPT  1;  Divi- 
dends $170  for  January;  30  students,  full  modern 
equipment ;  location  unsurpassed ;  College  worth  $1 .500 
subject  discount.  Invoice  forwarded.  Bucyrus  Busi- 
ness College,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  District.  No  organ  in  district.  Sky  Pilot  The 
Continent. 

WANTED  —  A  GOOD  STENOGRAPHER.  RAPID 
and  accurate,  for  a  Christian  institution.  One 
who  can  help  in  classwork  evenings  and  on  Sundays 
win  be  preferred.   Address  W,  care  The  Continent. 

A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
druggist  who  is  a  praf  tlcing  physician.   laqulre  ol 
Rev.  J.  E.  Day.  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 

BELL    AND    PEWS    URGENTLY  NEEDED  FOR 
Dakota  mission  church.  Fink,  McCormlek  Semi- 
nary, Chicaeo. 

WANTED— PEWS,  CIRCULAR,  OAK,  275  SITTINGS, 
for  promising  young  church.  Though  used,  must 
be  in  good  condition.  Address  J.  N.  McQlnley,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

ROSARY  RE-BOILT  ON  EVANGELICAL  LINES 
stimulating  and  vitalizing  prayer  life  and  assisting 
spiritual  meditation  is  conception  of  recognized  reli- 
gious avithor  and  teacher.  Information  posted  for  five 
two  cent  stamps.  Address  Rosary,  Association  Hall, 
University,  Champaign,  111. 

FARMING— COMPETENT  MAN  WOULD  BUILD  UP 
large  farm  from  cheap  land  (or  party  with  sufficient 
capital.  Good  profits.  South  preferred.  Address  X, 
care  The  Continent. 

A YOUNG  PASTOR,  MARRIED,  DESIRES  CHANGE 
of  pastorate  about  April.   Good  preacher,  and 
mixer  with  young  people.  Address  J,  The  Continent. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  SEEKS  LOCATION  SOUTH  OR 
Middle  West.  Any  line  of  construction,  manufac- 
turing, land  development,  etc.  Address  B,  care  The 
Continent. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha.  Wis. 

TOURS 

EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th,  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent Itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 

UNIQUE  ELEVEN  WEEKS  NAPLES  TO  SCOTLAND 
coaching  trips ;  automobile  through  chateau  coun- 
try. June  22nd,  1912, 1660.00.  Write  today  for  program. 
Mrs.  Beckwlth,  85  Sickles  ave..  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

aiTTACATION   TRAVEL    FREE  —  A  FEW  EURO- 
V  pean  tours  to  organizers  of  small  groups.  Write 
today  for  offers  of  free  tours  and  cash  commissions. 
Rev.  George  F.  Nason,  box  AA,  Wilmington,  Del. 

EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATES! 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 


niTDI  If  ATftPQ  Every  progressive  pastor  should 
UUrLill^AlUnil  use  a  duplicator  to  lighten  his 
work  and  Increase  his  efBclency.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  In  the  Dupllgraph. 
13.00  up.  Special  discount  to  pastors.  Detroit  Bn- 
pllicraph  Co.,   984  'Vermont  A-venue,  Detroit 


The  Only  Complete 

Bible  Library 

EVER  PREPARED 
FOR  POPULAR  USE 

EVERYONE  knows  that  the  Bible  is 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
booic  ever  written.  But  in  order  to 
fully  appreciate  its  wonderful  charm  and 
its  wealth  of  hidden  beauty,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  more  about  the  Holy  Land  and 
its  people,  to  have  the  benefit  of  author- 
itative comments  upon  the  text  and  some 
simple  method  of  easily  and  quickly  lo- 
cating the  different  incidents  and  thrilling 
events  of  Bible  history.  There  are  many 
books  based  upon  the  Bible  and  Bible  his- 
tory, it  is  true,  but  the  use  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  books  requires  so  much  skill  and  labor  in  referring  from  one  book  to  another  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  for  ordinary  use.  Realizing  the  great  need  for  a  simple  yet  complete  and  com- 
bined "biblical  library"  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  Society  has  prepared  and  now  offers  the 

Self-Interpreting  Bible  Library 

Consisting  of  4  splendid  volumes  containing  the  complete  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  with  Commentaries  and  Study  Helps  on  the  same  page  with  the  text, 
History  of  the  People  of  Bible  Times,  Bible  Atlas,  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Prophets, 
Dictionary  and  Concordance— beautifully  illustrated  with  a  wonderful  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  Holy  Lands  arranged  in  connection  with  the  text.  It  makes 
reading  the  Bible  a  pleasure  and  a  delight  and  opens  up  a  world  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest that  has  been  almost  meaningless  to  the  average  reader.  Edited  by  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent.  Indorsed  by  Bishop  D.  S.  Tuttle,  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus,    Gipsy  Smith  and   leading  ministers  of  all   Protestant  denominations. 

THE  448  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS      INTRODUCTORY  PRICE-EASY  TERMS 


Palm  trees  and  pyramids  seen  by  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they 
fied  with  the  Christ-Child  into  Egypt  to  escape  Herod's  cruel  la/w. 


Realizing  how  much  easier  It  would  be  to  appre- 
ciate the  Bible  If  every  oae  could  visit  the  Holy 
Lands  and  see  for  themselves  the  places  and 
scenes  of  Bible  History,  the  Society  equipped  a 
special  Expedition  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  to  tour 
Bible  Lands  and  to  secure  actual  photographs  of 
all  the  places  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Christ 
and  the  great  events  of  Bible  History.  The  result 
Is  a  truly  priceless  collection  of  448  wonderful  7  In. 
by  10  In.  Biblical  and  Historical  photographs,  by 
means  of  which  the  Society  now  brings  Bible 
L<%nds  to  us  in  our  own  homes. 


To  Introduce  this  wonderful  "Bible  Library"  to  THE 
CONTINENT  readers  a  Special  Introductory  Price 
on  the  present  edition  only  Is  offered.  This  low 
Introductory  Price  will  be  named  In  direct  letters 
to  those  sending  free  coupon  below.  The  Edition 
Is  going  fast.  Don't  delay  but  mall  coupon  now  be- 
fore you  forget  It. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Portfolio— FREE 

To  those  who  respond  promptly,  we  will  mall 
free,  copy  of  our  splendid  48  page  Portfolio,  "Foot- 
steps of  the  Man  of  Galilee,"  containing  beautiful  7 
In.  by  10  in.  photographs  of  principal  seem  s  In  life  of 
Christ  together  with  other  specimen  pages  from  the 
SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE  LIBRARY.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  help  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

TEAR  OFF,  SIGN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


Free  Coupon 


'  THE  BIBLE  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY, 
I         1129  Pine  St.,  St.  Lonii,  Mo. 

Mail  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  free  copy  of  "Footsteps 
I  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,"  a  handsome  48-paee  Portfolio  containing 

photographs  ol  principal  scenes  in  Christ's  life  and  other  specimen 
I  pajes  from  the  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE  LIBRARY  toeether 

with  full  particulars  of  your  Special  Introductory  Price  and  easy 
I  payment  plan  offered  THE  CONTINENT  readers.    I  enclose  2c 

stamp  to  help  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


Name  . 


Addebss. 


.(1-12) 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Writetoday  for  ow  New  Catalog  B 

Tlil  A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on 

Designs,  Finishes,  Seatine  Plans  etc..  for 
Pews,  PuufiT  FuRnrruRB,  S.  S.  Seatiho 

?Barican  Seating  Canpai^. 


2/8  6-  Vabmh  AvtMuii,  CMicAtfO. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  CT"    f  f\l  TIC    yjlf\  Correspondence 

References.      01«  i-\J\J\Ot  VlWj,  SoUclted. 


iB  BELLS 

Aik  for  CaUlofBc  ud  Special  DooatioB  Plu  No.  28 

ESTABLiaHIO  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

MENEELYA  CO.  (r.^T?S)'^Jv' 


fbeOM  Bailable 
Manealy  Foondri, 

«Btj  IH  inn  aia. 


CHURCH, 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
*  OTHEB 


(Weal  Tro*).NY 

BELlS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  Eaet 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
tone  and  darability.  Write  for  cataloffne. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Backsyc  B«ll  roaodry 
(Estab.  18S7).  648  E.  BmobiI  St.,  CUCIflll.kTI,  O. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
.  ^177  BROADWAY.Ny.ClTY. 

BELLS 

Chumh  I 
Chime 
Peal 

Memorial  Bells  «  Specialty. 
HoSkaa*  BeU  raiuKtr;  Co.,BalllKare,IId.X)&l. 


BEUS 


DOWLDEN 

Dells 


Swaet  Tone 
,  Far  Sounding 
FOR  CHURCH  Durable 

AND  SCHOOL  ^^^^    CataUmue Pnt. 
AMERICAN  BELL  ft  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILU.  WKSL 


REAL  STAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 

Now  cost  little  more  than  plain.    The  smaiieat  cbcrch  can 
now  afford  the  handsome  Foster-Munf  er  windows.  Our  25000 
cataloc:  sent  free  to  any  pastor  or  church  cdmmittce. 
Voster-MiiiiKer  Co.,       Sept.  1,  Chlcac* 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co., Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Nerthvllle,Mlch. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Sopply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Uaa.  For  Cataloguea,  Addraaa 
MOLLER.    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


Around  the  Shop 

A MINISTER  friend  of 
the  Around  the  Shop 
man  feels  sure  three  quali- 
fications must  determine  the 
choice  of  the  '  'bright  young 
man"  usually  sent  by  the 
newspaper  editor  to  report 
religious  affairs. 

1 .  He  must  know  at  least 
90  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  man  regarding  re- 
ligious affairs. 

2.  He  must  have  for- 
gotten half  of  the  10  per 
cent  remainder. 

3.  The  5  per  cent  he  does 
know  must  be  wrong. 

The  minister  friend  was, 
as  Uncle  Josh  says,  '  'a  leetle 
bit  het  up";  and  it  is  our 
solemn  fear  that  there  was 
at  least  possibly  a  slight 
disposition  to  tend  toward 
what  may  be  suspected  of 
being  perhaps  a  bit  of  ex- 
aggeration—  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  a  cautious 
acquaintance. 

Be  that  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  in  this  U.  S.  of  A. 
an  amazing  amount  of  ig- 
norance regarding  religious 
affairs.  And  that  ignorance 
is  not  confined  to  news- 
paper reporters,  or  even  to 
those  outside  the  churches. 
The  majority  of  folks  live 
within  a  small  circle.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  they 
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don't  find  it  possible  to 
know  about  things  outside 
— especially  things  outside 
that  affect  them,  tnsiWe  the 
circle. 

They  know  about  Taft 
and  LaFollette  and  Roose- 
velt and  Bryan  and  Wilson, 
and  the  Panama  canal  and 
the  trusts  and  the  high  cost 
of  living — things  that  inter- 
est them.  And  they  didn't 
know  that  some  of  these 
things  did  interest  them  un- 
til they  had  the  subjects 
put  before  them  in  an  in- 
teresting way. 

A  good  many  people  (and 
many  good  people)  aren't 
interested  in  the  bigger 
things  of  religion,  mainly 
because  they  don't  know 
how  interesting  those  big- 
ger things  are.  And  they 
don' t  know  how  interesting 
those  bigger  things  are  un- 
til they  find  a  periodical 
which  gives  to  those  things 
the  interest  they  ought  to 
have. 

Just  consider  where  you 
are  going  to  get  such  a 
broadening  and  uplifting 
influence  for  your  friends 
who  need  it.  And  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  send  us 
their  subscriptions  at  once. 
Or  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  and  we'll  give 
them  a  little  friendly  help 
in  arranging  the  matter. 
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CRAWFORDSVILLC  INDIANA-SOth  YKAR. 

Opealnar  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Stronfr 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  OEOROi:  Ii,  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 
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LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

OHers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chil- 
dren's,lnsane,and  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   607  HONORB  STREET.  CHICAGO 


THE 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

149-151  W.  Snperior  St.,  Chicago 

Is  desirous  of  obtaining  Christian  young  women  to 
enter  the  Training  School.  The  term  is  three  years; 
the  training  general  and  the  school  Is  affiliated  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School.  For  particulars  address 
MISS  E.  C.  GLENN.  Supt.  of  Nursei. 

TODD  5BniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  so. 
rlous  slcliness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  Ixjy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  lU. 

A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education;  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  alertnets,  physical  fitness. 
liAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  thote  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address  WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 
 LAKE  FOREST.  ILLINOIS  

New  Jersey 

TAKE  ONE  OF  OUR  COURSES 

The  CorreNpondence  School  o<*  Xheoloi^y 
MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 
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HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEATEK   SAM,  WIS. 
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COLLEGE 
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::  WISCONSIN 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BROWN,  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

Strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  O.  O.  Gkat,  D.  D.,  Qreenevtlle,  Tenn. 
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42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  thorough  college  training 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  z\id\y  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  arc  preparine.  We  need  scholar- 
ships and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
IS.  Steffens.  D.D..  President.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
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The  Day  of  Small  Things 


"WHO  HATH  DESPISED  THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS?" 

Dare  any  of  us  answer  the  prophet,  "Not  I?" 

Unless  one  lives  a  clod's  life  without  reflection  and  without 
aspiration,  he  cannot  have  escaped  altogether  the  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied hours  when  the  tasks  at  which  he  is  obliged  to  spend  his 
time  appear  to  him  insufferably  trifling. 

"How  I  wish  I  had  something  big  to  do !"  is  a  sigh  to  which  only 
the  dullest  of  natures  can  be  entirely  stranger. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  really  have  for  their  work  the 
tasks  that  the  world  rates  big  would  avoid  disgust  with  life's 
pettishness,  but  they  are  not  in  fact  immune.  Indeed,  their  de- 
pression is  perhaps  all  the  more  severe  when  circumstances  throw 
into  contrast  the  grandeur  of  their  ultimate  hopes  and  the  drudgery 
of  present  routine  by  which  they  plod  toward  their  aims. 

The  moment  past  was  spent  at  what?  Some  commonplace  trifle. 
The  moment  next  to  come  calls  for  what?  Some  trifle  just  as  com- 
monplace.  And  so  the  day  goes  by. 

"Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?"  Who  can  help 
it?  What  an  insignificant  day  when  it  is  done;  how  childish  and 
paltry  all  its  affairs  first  and  last ! 

If  only  the  day  might  bring  us  the  opportunity  of  some  action  big 
and  fine,  how  it  would  lift  up  the  spirit! 

'^ 

So  feels  impatient  humanity.  Yet  in  truth  it  is  vain  to  look 
in  that  direction  for  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Life's 
"small  things"  are  inevitable.  Nobody — not  even  the  greatest  of 
men — can  have  high-level  heroics  for  day  in  and  day  out. 

Contempt  for  the  day  of  small  things  is  not  then  to  be  dissolved 
in  dreams  of  an  impossible  day  all  made  for  and  of  large  things 
One  shall  neither  find  such  a  day  by  search  nor  create  it  by  desire. 
The  only  cure  of  this  despising  is  to  learn  why  small  things  are 
worthy  not  to  be  despised. 

Characteristically  life  is  a  composite  of  littles.  The  worth  of  the 
■whole  of  it  is  only  the  sum  of  the  worth  of  its  innumerable  atoms. 

Of  this  truth  history  is  God's  great  demonstrator.  But  mankind 
strangely  misreads  history's  lessons.  Common  interpretation  is  that 
civilization  has  been  lifted  to  its  present  altitudes  by  a  few  herculean 
acts  of  a  few  great  men. 

But  the  fact  of  human  progress  is  precisely  the  opposite.  The 
world  is  carried  forward  not  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  but  on  the 
shoulders  of  average  mankind.  And  it  makes  progress  not  by  seven- 
league  giant  strides  but  in  steady  march,  pace  after  pace,  according 
to  the  manner  of  ordinary  men. 

Examples  of  the  false  and  true  conceptions  of  this  matter  may  be 
taken  from  the  recently  restudied  career  of  Luther. 

The  traditional  way  to  account  for  the  Reformation  is  to  say  that 
Luther  made  it  by  the  one  or  two  great  acts  of  nailing  up  his 
theses  and  burning  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication. 

New  examination  of  the  facts  demonstrates  that  the  Reformation 
was  long  preparing  in  deep  hidden  sentiments  of  the  supposedly 
stolid  German  peasantry.  It  was  long  preparing  in  the  secret  heart- 
searchings  of  Luther  himself.  And  it  prospered,  when  launched, 
not  by  the  power  of  Luther  individually,  but  by  the  loyalty  of  multi- 
tudes of  the  common  folk. 


-Not  the  great  men  who  led,  but  the  plain  people  who  followed  so 
manfully,  reformed  the  church.  The  Reformation  was  the  mighty 
aggregate  of  small  loyalties  to  the  free  spiritual  things  of  God. 

This  is  but  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  fashion  in  which  God 
always  accomplishes  his  great  results.  The  honor  of  them  is  always, 
in  the  last  analysis,  with  the  mass  of  those  who  do  little  duties  stead- 
fastly and  meet  obscure  obligations  faithfully. 

Powerful  evangelists  go  through  the  land  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  many  envy  their  opportunity  for  "a  great  work,"  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Yet  close  knowledge  of  the  situation  always  reveals  that  their 
success  depends  on  what  pastors  and  church  workers  of  limited  local 
opportunity  have  done  to  prepare  communities  for  their  coming. 

The  men  who  could  work  only  in  a  small  way  are  found  in  the 
end  to  have  accomplished  more  than  the  man  who  has  been  popularly 
regarded  as  working  in  a  large  way. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  growth  of  the  churches  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate not  from  those  who  are  swayed  by  great  religious  demon- 
strations, but  from  those  who  are  persuaded  to  come  to  Christ 
by  strictly  individual  influences,  working  heart  to  heart  in  a  way 
that  could  not  possibly  appear  dramatic.  The  less  spectacularly  im- 
pressive turns  out  the  most  dynamically  effective. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  runs  true  of  education.  Theoretically 
the  profoundest  of  all  chances  to  influence  young  life  must  belong 
to  a  professor  in  a  great  university.  Yet  men  in  such  positions  are 
keenly  aware  that  their  chance  is  absolutely  limited  by  a  prior 
influence — the  influence  of  the  home. 

The  college  graduate  goes  out  into  the  world  not  what  his 
college  made  him  but  what  his  home  determined  that  he  should 
become  under  the  teaching  of  the  college. 

Yet  the  mother  who  had  the  chance  of  this  tremendously  decisive 
influence  may  very  possibly  have  spent  the  days  of  her  children's 
childhood  lamenting  that  she  was  tied  down  to  such  tiresome 
drudgery — doing  nothing  but  making  clothes  and  cooking  food  and 
washing  dirty  faces  and  putting  the  children  to  bed. 

Yet  these  apparent  trivialities  prove  to  be  a  part  of  the  process 
of  making  the  world. 

To  politics,  for  further  example,  our  parable  extends.  Not  the 
man  who  goes  about  the  country  making  speeches,  applauded  by  press 
and  public,  determines  whether  the  nation  shall  have  good  govern- 
ment or  not.  The  decisive  man  is  the  man  who  cares  enough  to 
work  up  right  sentiment  in  his  own  precinct.  "The  day  of  small 
things"   can't  be   despised  in  politics. 

The  irksomeness  of  living  lies  not  in  the  burden  of  the  things 
men  and  women  must  do.  The  burden  is  all  in  failing  to  see  how 
and  where  these  things  count. 

The  transfiguration  for  which  life  waits  to  make  it  grand  is  simply 
a  -vision  of  how  God  prefers  to  work  in  miniature — by  little  pains- 
taking details — and  makes  all  his  big  results  depend  on  the  aggrega- 
tion of  minute  faithfulnesses. 

That  once  realized,  it  becomes  a  rather  peculiar  honor  to  be  set 
at  work  on  the  kind  of  work  he  values  most — the  work  which  fills 
in  the  "day  of  small  things." 
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Socialists  Gain  Catholics  Lose,  in  Germany 

The  method  of  electing  members  of  the  reichstag  in  Germany, 
like  the  method  of  choosing  members  for  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
France,  requires  a  successful  candidate  to  have  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast,  instead  of  the  mere  plurality  which  satisfies  the  law  both 
i.i  the  United  States  and  England.  The  lat  election  for  national 
legislators  in  Germany  therefore  required  in  many  districts  two  and 
even  three  votings  before  the  majority  choice  of  the  people  was 
arrived  at. 

This  was  the  condition  particularly  in  the  constituency  of  Potsdam, 
where  the  kaiser  has  his  palace  and  maintains  in  barracks  the  crack 
regiments  of  his  army.  It  was  understood  by  the  electorate  that 
the  fiery  Wilhelm  had  declared  that  if  that  district  elected  a  Socialist, 
he  would  close  both  the  palace  and  the  barracks,  refusing  to  live 
any  longer  in  a  community  which  would  return  as  its  representative 
a  member  of  that  party  which  definitely  proposes  to  overthrow  the 
imperial  rule  of  his  dynasty.  But  the  district  was  not  intimidated, 
and  it  did  return  a  Socialist,  Dr.  Karl  Leibknecht,  the  son  of  one  of 
Socialism's  greatest  German  apostles. 

And  the  Potsdam  district  was  not  singular  nor  alone  in  the 
elections.  The  drift  there  was  the  drift  throughout  the  country.  For 
some  years  past  Socialists  have  appeared  to  be  losing  in  Germany, 
for  their  total  strength  of  eighty-one  members  in  the  parliament 
before  the  last  was  reduced  in  the  last  parliament  to  fifty-three. 
But  the  election  of  1912  sweeps  away  the  satisfaction  which  conserva- 
tive Germans  had  taken  from  that  decline.  The  new  parliament  as- 
sembles this  week  with  no  Socialists  sitting— the  largest  number 
returned  by  any  single  political  party  in  the  empire. 

Over  against  this  Socialistic  increase  the  party  of  the  "center," 
which  represents  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  loses 
ten  seats,  and  by  that  loss  forfeits  the  command  of  the  reichstag 
which  for  twenty  years  past  has  made  the  imperial  government  vir- 
tually dependent  upon  Catholic  good  will.  The  clericals  have  always 
worked  with  the  conservatives,  and  thus  made  up  the  majority 
that  carried  through  government  propositions.  But  in  the  new 
reichstag  this  power  of  the  casting  vote  is  transferred  to  the 
forty-six  members  of  the  progressive  party.  Whether  conservative 
or  radical  ideas  will  prevail  in  Germany's  legislation  of  the  next 
P.ve  years  depends  on  whether  this  group  attaches  itself  to  the 
conservative  or  radical  wing.  It  thus  becomes  the  new  "center," 
and  its  leader,  Ernst  Bassermann,  is  therefore  likely  to  be  the  most 
influential  German  statesman  of  the  immediate  future. 

It  seems  probable  that  on  great  national  questions  like  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  will  swing  his  strength  to  the 
conservatives  and  support  the  emperor.  But  on  other  matters  of 
legislation  his  probable  alliance  with  the  Socialists  and  other  radical 
groups  indicates  that  the  course  of  parliamentary  government  in  the 
German  empire  will  be  a  step  toward  a  liberalism  which  the  kaiser 
will  more  and  more  lament,  unless  he  learns  how  to  conform 
himself  to  the  will  of  his  people  better  than  he  has  thus  far  in  his 
domineering  career. 

Seaside  City  Liberated  from  Boss  Rule 

A  notable  victory  over  organized  municipal  corruption  has  been 
achieved  through  the  revolt  of  good  citizens,  backed  up  by  the  per- 
sonal and  political  influence  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  The  fight  began  last  summer  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  bring  to  justice  representatives  of  the  reigning 
political  gang  who  had  been  systematically  stuffing  ballot  boxes — 
their  immunity  guaranteed  by  the  local  boss,  Louis  Kuehnle,  a 
wealthy  Atlantic  City  contractor.  Before  even  indictments  could  be 
secured  against  the  corruptionists  it  was  necessary  to  wrest  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  county  sheriff  the  right  of  drawing  juries;  but 
finally  an  honest  grand  jury  was  obtained  independently  of  the  sheriff, 
and  after  that  prosecutions  were  pushed  until  they  finally  came  to 
the  door  of  the  boss  himself. 

Kuehnle  was  brought  to  bar  on  a  charge  of  having  voted,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners,  to  grant  a  contract 
for  water  mains  to  his  own  construction  company.  Only  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  reformers  anticipated  success  in  this  attack  on 
the  central  figure  of  the  intrenched  organization.  It  was  by  most 
citizens  assumed  that  the  boss  could  at  least  save  himself  from 
serious  trouble,  even  though  some  of  his  lieutenants  might  suffer. 
But  to  the  unlimited  astonishment  of  the  public,  an  inflexible  jury 
did  find  Kuehnle  guilty,  and  an  equally  inflexible  judge  has  sentenced 


him  and  three  of  his  lieutenants — the  county  engineer  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  freeholders — to  a  year  apiece  in  the  state 
penitentiary.  Two  organizers  of  the  repeating  system  at  elections 
were  at  the  same  time  given  six  and  three  months  respectively  in 
the  county  jail. 

Of  course  appeals  will  be  taken,  and  the  cases  fought  through  to 
the  highest  tribunals  of  New  Jersey,  but  even  if  Kuehnle  does  escape 
by  clemency  "higher  up,"  his  power  over  politics  in  his  home  town 
is  broken,  and  Atlantic  City  is  free,  with  only  itself  to  blame  for 
negligence  if  it  falls  again  into  such  slavery. 

Incidental  to  this  same  reform  wave  which  swept  away  the 
Kuehnle  machine,  there  has  been  in  Atlantic  City  an  encouragingly 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday. 
Eighty-seven  persons  indicted  for  violating  this  law  pleaded  guilty 
and  accepted  fines  of  $200  each. 

Ecuador  Revolutionary  Leaders  Slain 

Following  the  sudden  death  of  President  Emilio  Estrada  on 
Dec.  22,  long  slumbering  fires  of  revolution  broke  out  in  Ecuador. 
The  revolutionists  seized  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  and  General 
Pedro  Montero,  once  a  popular  hero,  was  proclaimed  president  by  a 
body  of  the  troops.  Government  forces  finally  drove  out  the  rev- 
olutionists last  week,  and  Montero  was  shot  in  the  courtroom  where 
he  had  been  tried  by  court-martial,  and  beheaded  by  a  mob,  which 
later  burned  his  body.  Last  Saturday  another  mob  broke  into  the 
penitentiary  at  Quito  and  lynched  five  prominent  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
among  them  General  Elroy  Alfaro,  a  former  president  of  the 
country,  and  two  of  his  brothers.  The  revolt  is  said  to  have  been 
incited  by  the  Alfaros,  and  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Italy  and  France  in  Misunderstanding 

While  the  state  of  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  prolonged 
without  decisive  events  of  military  or  naval  action,  Italy  has  become 
involved  in  unpleasant  incidental  complications  with  its  nearest 
neighbor,  France,  and  seems  also  in  danger  of  getting  into  similar 
disputes  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  These  troubles  arise 
because  Italian  warships  have  been  searching  merchant  vessels  of 
other  nations  for  war  materials  destined  or  supposed  to  be  destined 
for  Turkish  troops  in  Tripoli.  This  right  is  theoretically  recognized 
in  international  law,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  rise  of  popular 
resentment  in  nations  whose  merchant  ships  are  thus  interfered  with. 
So  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fndignation  in  both  Austria  and 
England,  but  the  bitterest  feeling  has  been  aroused  in  France,  where 
the  arrest  of  two  French  vessels  bound  to  Tunis  is  held  to  be 
entirely  unjustified. 

One  of  these  ships  carried  aeroplanes  which  were  said  to  be 
intended  to  serve  the  Turks  in  the  African  desert.  But  much  greater 
excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  the  Manouba,  which 
was  towed  into  an  Italian  port  because  there  were  found  aboard 
it  a  company  of  Turks  claiming  to  be  nurses  and  physicians  going 
to  do  Red  Cross  service — or  Red  Crescent  service,  as  the  Turks 
call  it — with  the  army  of  their  nation.  If  these  persons  were  really 
noncombatants,  the  arrest  of  the  vessel  that  carried  them  was  a 
gross  insult  to  France,  and  on  this  assumption  the  new  cabinet  at 
Paris  quickly  and  brusquely  called  for  an  apology.  But  Italy  alleged 
that  the  supposed  doctors  and  men  nurses  were  really  army  officers, 
and  tRat  they  were  traveling  in  disguise  to  evade  the  Italian 
blockade  of  the  African  coast. 

Assuming  that  the  Turks  under  arrest  were  really  what  they 
profess  to  be,  French  feeling  against  the  Italians  rose  quickly  to  an 
alarming  bitterness;  but  after  some  delay  Italy  adjusted  the  matter 
by  surrendering  the  Turks  to  France  on  condition  that  the  French- 
government  would  become  responsible  for  determining  their  real 
character  and  permit  them  to  enter  Africa  only  in  case  of  absolute 
assurance  that  they  were  really  hospital  workers  and  not  fighting- 
men.  On  the  same  day  that  this  adjustment  was  reached,  however, 
the  Italian  navy  seized  another  French  passenger  steamer  off  the 
east  coast  of  Tunis,  and  so  created  the  danger  of  renewed  ill 


Victoria's  Son  a  Popular  Visitor  to  the  States 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  only  surviving  son  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  new  governor-general  of  Canada,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
paid  a  visit  to  New  York  and  Washington  last  week  which  again 
demonstrated  the  spirited  interest  of  supposedly  democratic  Ameri- 
cans in  European  royalty.  The  visit,  however,  was  not  attended 
by  the  public  eclat  with  which  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  wel- 
comed ten  years  ago,  for  the  duke's  very  brief  tour  was  privately 
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arranged  and  entirely  unofficial.  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reid,  how- 
ever, came  home  from  London  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  princely  family 
in  New  York,  and  the  attentions  shown  them  there  were  socially 
brilliant.  When  the  duke  went  to  Washington  to  call  on  President 
Taft  there  was  a  slight  flavor  of  officialism  in  the  cavalry  escort  that 
was  turned  out  to  attend  him,  but  the  reception  at  the  White 
House  was  quite  informal.  As  for  the  prince  himself,  he  proved  the 
most  democratic  of  men,  utterly  without  airs  of  superior  distinction. 
Connaught  has  already  made  himself  very  popular  with  the 
Canadians,  and  having  now  won  no  small  admiration  also  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line,  his  personality  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
more  than  a  little  to  that  harmony  of  neighborliness  which  all  right 
minded  North  Americans  desire  to  cultivate  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  , 

Official  Russian  View  of  Passport  Question 

By  enterprise  of  Collier's  Weekly,  highly  interesting  answers 
have  been  obtained  from  Vladimir  Kokovtsoff,  premier  of  Russia, 
to  categorical  questions  asked  him  concerning  the  recently  abrogated 
treaty  of  1832  between  that  empire  and  the  United  States.  To  the 
inquiry  whether  Russia  had  not  given  to  America  just  occasion  for 
repudiating  the  treaty,  the  premier  quite  naturally  returns  a  prompt 
denial.  He  declares  that  the  treaty  of  1832  provides  for  travelers 
from  each  country  to  enter  the  other  only  on  commercial  errands, 
and  the  privilege  of  entry  is  expressly  said  to  be  limited,  even  in  such 
cases,  by  the  internal  laws  and  regulations  of  the  respective  nations. 
As  far  as  Jewish  travelers  are  concerned,  it  is  insisted  by  the 
premier  that  the  restrictions  now  in  effect  in  Russia  are  no  different 
from  those  obtaining  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  which  were 
known  to  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  which  were  in  no 
wise  protested  against  until  recent  years. 

Answering  a  second  question,  the  Russian  statesman  freely  admits 
that  Hebrew  citizens  from  America  are  not  treated  at  the  borders 
of  Russia  as  other  American  citizens.  And  he  insists  that  under 
international  law  no  other  nation  has  any  right  to  call  Russia 
to  account  for  determining  what  class  or  classes  of  applicants  for 
admission  within  its  boundaries  are  undesirable.  The  "tu  quoque" 
is  pointedly  brought  into  play  by  reminding  America  that  it  exercises 
this  same  sort  of  judgment  by  excluding  polygamists  and  Asiatics, 
and  certainly  would  not  permit  any  other  power  to  question  its 
sovereign  right  to  make  these  discriminations.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Kokovtsoff  condescends  to  indicate  briefly  the  immediate  reason  for 
the  rigid  anti-Semitic  policy  of  Russia  by  saying  that  "existing 
restrictions  are  considered  a  measure  of  defense  for  the  Russian 
masses  against  alien  domination,"  which  he  compares  with  America's 
reasons  for  excluding  the  Chinese.  And  he  says  very  emphatically 
that  Russia  will  not  permit  to  Jews  from  abroad  greater  liberties 
than  Jews  resident  in  its  own  bounds  enjoy. 

The  whole  explanation  shows  the  Russian  position  is  logically 
consistent  if  the  orthodox  Russian  premise  be  admitted — that  all 
citizens  are  dangerous  citizens  who  do  not  conform  religiously  to  the 
national  church.  The  Russian  attitude  toward  the  Jews  is  therefore 
quite  of  a  piece  with  that  spirit  which  has  just  extorted  from  the 
imperial  cabinet  at  St.  Petersburg  an  order  forbidding  all  Salva- 
tion Army  meetings  within  the  empire.  The  Salvation  Army  has 
had  many  strong  friends  among  the  Russian  aristocracy,  who  have 
regarded  its  moral  influence  as  a  factor  useful  in  keeping  order 
among  the  lower  classes.  Even  M.  Stolypin,  the  late  premier, 
indicated  his  sympathy  with  the  army  on  this  ground.  But  the 
religious  prejudices  of  Greek  Catholicism  have  overridden  this  civic 
reason  for  toleration,  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  suppressed,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  the  police  cannot  know  in  advance  what  will 
be  said  by  members  of  the  army  "testifying"  at  meetings  of  informal 
social  worship. 

►J.  1^ 

Both  Sides  Unyielding  in  Industrial  Dispute 

The  cheering  impression  which  prevailed  last  week  that  the 
conservatism  of  local  labor  leaders  had  overcome  the  radicalism  of 
the  Socialist  agitators  visiting  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  strike  of  the  woolen  milj  employees  there,  has  been 
disappointed  in  later  developments.  When  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  the 
organizer  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  a  strictly  Socialist 
organization,  was  losing  his  grip  on  the  strikers,  he  was  reenforced 
by  William  D.  Haywood,  the  president  of  the  organization,  whose 
unscrupulous  character  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  West^a  few  years 
ago  by  the  confession  of  the  dynamiter,  Harry  Orchard. 

Haywood  upon  his  arrival  immediately  ruined  the  then  favorable 
prospect  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  stiffening  stubbornness  not 
only  among  the  strikers  but  by  reaction  among  the  employers  like- 
wise.* The  woolen  trust,  against  which  the  original  strike  was  de- 
clared, still  expressed  willingness  to  treat  for  settlement  with  a  com- 


mittee of  the  strikers  from  its  own  mills,  but  the  strikers  on  their 
part  appointed  a  committee  representing  all  the  mills  in  Lawrence — 
not  only  those  in  the  trust  but  also  the  independent  factories — and 
demanded  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  all  the  owners  together. 
Between  these  two  positions  deadlock  resulted.  However,  the  town 
continued  under  its  militia  guard  remarkably  quiet.  Haywood  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  some  things  since  his  old  career  of  violence 
in  the  West  ten  years  ago,  and  publicly  urged  the  Lawrence  workmen 
to  "keep  check  on  themselves"  and  not  give  the  other  side  an 
opening  against  them  by  committing  depredations. 

Governor  Foss,  who  had  worked  hard  for  conciliation,  disappointed 
in  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  both  parties,  has  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  a  special  message  asking  that  a  legislative 
committee  shall  investigate  the  whole  situation  at  Lawrence.  He 
declared  he  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  approach  to  anarchy, 
and  would  maintain  law  and  order  by  every  means  at  his  command. 
But  he  felt  that  the  state  ought  authoritatively  to  learn  whether 
there  was  truth  in  the  charge  of  the  strikers  that  the  mills,  "by 
fines  and  other  methods,  have  reduced  wages  far  below  that  decent 
standard  which  American  citizens  should  enjoy."  Governor  Foss, 
who  is  well  known  as  favoring  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  woolen  factories  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
that  tariff  protection  theoretically  designed  to  enhance  the  wages 
of  workingmen,  and  he  thinks  the  public  ought  to  know  it  if  the 
tariff  does  not  have  the  effect  for  which  it  is  upheld  by  its  advocates. 

Possible  Cure  for  Cancer  Indicated 

No  class  of  human  sufferers  has  endured  such  distracting  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  dre^d  in  recent  years  as  have  the  victims  of 
cancer.  Persons  infected  with  tuberculosis  have  at  last,  in  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science,  attained  the  boon  of  a  substantial  hope 
and  are  now,  to  a  practical  certainty,  assured  of  recovery  if  they 
are  able  and  willing,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  infection,  to  fol- 
low the  strict  regime  of  life  prescribed  by  competent  tuberculosis 
specialists.  But  men  and  women  afflicted  with  cancer  are  alternately 
encouraged  to  believe  that  science  has  discovered  a  specific  for 
their  disease  and  then  totally  discouraged  by  the  confession  that  the 
supposed  remedy  is  actually  of  no  value  at  all. 

This  unhappy  alternation  from  expectation  to  disappointment  has 
had  the  one  good  efTect  of  making  responsible  experimenters  most 
cautious  in  announcing  new  clews  of  hope — indeed,  in  entertaining 
hope  on  their  own  part.  But  Professor  von  Wasserman  of  Berlin 
has  ventured  to  state  tentatively  the  rather  optimistic  results  which 
he  has  obtained  from  his  late  experimentation  with  cancerous  tumors 
in  mice.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  getting  hold  of  a  remedy  sufficiently  powerful  to 
eradicate  cancer  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  tear  down  sound 
tissue.  For  strictly  superficial  cancer  the  X-ray  and  radium  have 
been  found  strong  enough  to  burn  away  the  diseased  skin,  and  nature 
afterwards  heals  over  the  wound.  But  when  the  cancer  has  invaded 
any  portion  of  the  flesh,  these  remedies  prove  worse  than  the  malady, 
for  they  eat  into  healthy  organs  in  a  fashion  even  more  deadly  than 
the  cancer.  Therefore  scientists  have  long  realized  that  the  only 
chance  of  curing  cancer  medically  lies  in  the  discovery  of  some 
agent  with  such  selective  affinity  that  it  will  attack  and  destroy  the 
diseased  cells  of  the  body  without  harming  healthy  cells. 

The  quest  for  a  substance  able  thus  to  distinguish  between  bad 
and  good  in  the  human  organism  might  seem  a  visionary  search, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor  von  Wasserman  has  found  that 
in  the  bodies  of  mice,  at  least,  selenium  and  tellurium  have  the 
power  to  do  this  very  thing.  In  the  mice  experimented  on,  salts 
of  these  elements  injected  into  the  blood  caused  the  immediate 
sloughing  off  of  every  portion  of  the  cancerous  growth,  and  the  mice 
have  in  every  case  come  through  the  experiment  sound  and  well 
if  the  cancer  had  not  invaded  vital  organs.  Hundreds  of  mice  have 
been  in  this  way  successfully  dealt  with.  Of  course  Professor  von 
Wasserman  is  very  careful  to  say  that  the  treatment  may  not  work 
in  humanity  as  it  does  in  these  small  rodents,  but  he  feels  that  the 
time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  he  may  dare  transfer  his  experi- 
ments to  human  subjects.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  plenty  of  suf- 
ferers who,  knowing  they  have  no  hope  apart  from  this,  will  gladly 
submit  themselves  to  the  tests  which  at  the  present  moment  seem 
to  indicate  the  only  chance  in  sight  for  the  conquest  of  this  terrible 
scourge. 

"t"  "t* 

— President  Taft  on  last  Friday  issued  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  funds  to  relieve  the  famine  stricken  people 
of  C^ina.  He  calls  upon  the  American  people  "in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sister  nation  with  that  prompt 
generosity  which  has  never  failed  in  time  of  great  emergency." 
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American  Plan  Fails  in  London 

Secretary  C.  S.  Ward  of  the  International  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  "whirlwind 
campaign,"  by  which  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  raised  for 
Christian  associations  in  North  America  and  which  has  been  much 
imitated  in  financing  churches,  hospitals  and  colleges.  Mr.  Ward 
has  himself  conducted  nearly  a  hundred  campaigns  of  this  sort  in 
North  America,  and  in  one  case  only,  where  a  hospital  fund  was 
superadded,  against  his  advice,  to  the  proposed  association  fund,  has 
he  failed  to  secure  within  the  time  appointed  the  amount  named 
to  be  raised. 

This  uniform  success  attracted  the  attention  of  British  leaders 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  when  the  association 
in  London  found  itself  burdened  with  heavy  debt  on  its  new 
building  in  Tottenham  road,  its  directors  invited  Mr.  Ward  to  come 
to  England  and  put  in  operation  his  remarkable  money-raising 
system  there.  Of  course  he  could  not  refuse  an  appeal  of  this  sort, 
but  his  response  has  brought  him  the  first  big  defeat  of  his  career. 
The  system  which  had  worked  so  perfectly  in  America  would  n-)t 
loosen  the  pursestrings  of  the  Britons.  The  undertaking  was  laid 
out  to  raise  £100,000  in  twelve  days,  and  vast  interest  was  aroused. 
But  all  the  answers  together  did  not  suffice,  and  the  period  ended 
with  barely  two-thirds  of  the  desired  total  subscribed. 

Mr.  Ward  attributed  the  failure  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  London  has  done  a  much  more 
limited  work  and  so  taken  a  much  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  city 
than  characterizes  the  association  in  American  towns.  But  undoubt- 
edly the  pessimism  of  wealthy  Englishmen  over  the  increasing  social- 
ization of  the  country  was  a  ver\'  large  factor.  All  philanthropies 
in  England  are  finding  themselves  much  hampered  by  decline  of 
contributions  from  wealthy  but  at  present  very  nervous  supporters. 

Educational  Cooperation  Among  Churches 

The  process  of  church  unification  through  the  federating  of  similar 
boards  and  agencies  in  the  different  denominations  goes  on  steadily. 
The  joint  conferences  of  foreign  mission  boards  and  home  mission 
boards  have  recently  been  alluded  to  in  these  columns.  Another 
similar,  and  in  its  way  equally  significant,  case  of  federation  is  the 
organization  of  a  joint  council  of  boards  of  education  from  various 
Protestant  bodies.  This  council  is  broad  enough  to  include  in  the 
Presbyterian  fellowship  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  College 
Board,  and  it  has  erlisted  the  educational  officers  of  all  leading  de- 
nominations. Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson  of  the  Methodist  Church  is 
president.  Dr.  E.  S.  Tead  of  the  Congregational  Church  vice- 
president  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education  secretary. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  organization  was 
perfected,  tliere  was  earnest  discussion  of  comity  in  college  work, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  hereafter  no  Christian  college  should  be 
established  without  full  consultation  among  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations as  to  the  strategy  of  its  location,  in  order  that  it  may  stand 
clear  of  competition  in  a  field  of  its  own. 

Spiritual  Training  School  in  Calvin's  City 

Count  W.  H.  de  St.  George,  an  eminent  church  man  of  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  will  be  an  honored  guest  of  the  western  section  of  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance  at  its  meeting  in  Central  church,  New 
York  City,  next  week.  The  count's  visit  to  America  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  of  Geneva,  of 
whose  directors  he  is  vice-president. 

Geneva's  Evangelical  Seminary  was  established  in  1832,  when  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  public  University  of  Geneva  had  drifted 
away  into  an  almost  atheistic  rationalism.  The  new  institution 
adopted  from  the  first  a  subscription  formula  for  its  professors 
which,  while  leaving  the  largest  liberty  for  varying  thought  within 
the  lines  of  evangelical  theology,  made  sure  that  from  its  chairs 
there  should  always  be  taught  the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  Resultant  from  this  original  character, 
the  seminary  has  always  been  noted  for  singular  spiritual  fervor 
amid  much  formal  ecclesiasticism.  But  the  school  has  continually 
suffered  the  most  painful  struggle  with  poverty.  To  this  day  it  has 
no  buildings  of  its  own.  luit  holds  its  classes  in  four  rented  rooms 


of  an  ill  adapted  business  building  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  Yet 
struggling  against  uncounted  handicaps  it  has  successfully  trained 
for  the  ministry  700  pastors  of  French-speaking  reformed  churches 
in  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  Its  small  faculty  has 
been  distinguished  for  scholarship  as  well  as  for  uncomplaining  self- 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  professorial  staff 
was  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  great  historian  of  the  Reformation,  but 
others  of  its  teachers  have  been  worthy  compeers  of  his — none  more 
worthy  than  the  present  scholarly  president.  Dr.  Ruffet,  whose 
honorary  degree  in  divinity  is  from  Princeton  University. 

Geneva  Seminary  has  consistenth'  maintained  high  scholarship, 
hut  has  managed  notably  to  hold  a  door  open  through  which  men 
without  university  training  might  climb  to  equipment  for  the 
ministry.  For  this  purpose  it  maintains  a  preparatory  school  wherein 
uneducated  men  who  feel  the  call  to  the  ministry  after  youth  has 
])assed  may  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  theological  training.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Geneva  gained  the  honor  of  being  alma  mater 
to  the  great  Bersier,  in  the  last  generation  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  Paris.  Found  by  a  philanthropic  Amer- 
ican on  the  streets  of  New  York  penniless  and  starving,  a  homeless 
immigrant  boy,  Bersier  was  by  the  same  friend  given  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living  and  brought  to  a  personal  experience  of  religion  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Returning  home  determined  to  preach,  Bersier  found 
nowhere  in  France  a  seminary  that  would  undertake  to  instruct  him 
without  a  prior  university  course,  which  was  impossible  to  him.  So 
Geneva  received  him  and  made  a  great  scholar  and  preacher  out  of 
him.  Even  now  the  seminary  has  among  its  thirty-one  theological 
students  many  whose  similar  situation  could  be  met  in  no  other 
institution.  A  department  for  the  training  of  lay  workers  is  another 
recent  development,  «' 

A  permanent  volunteer  representative  of  the  seminary  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Alexander  C.  Proudfit,  289 
4th  avenue,  New  York  City.     ,  , 

Staff  Organization  in  City  Church 

What  is  called  the  New  First  Congregational  church  of  Chicago, 
recently  formed  by  the  union  of  the  First  and  the  Union  Park 
churches,  stands  next  door  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
a  well  endowed  ministerial  training  school  of  the  Congregational 
denomination.  This  proximity  has  suggested  a  unique  arrangement 
for  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church,  which  will  give  the  con- 
gregation the  advantage  of  such  a  staff  of  ministers  as  cathedral 
churches  enjoy  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  connections. 
President  Ozora  S.  Davis,  head  of  the  seminary  faculty,  becomes 
the  head  minister  of  the  parish,  and  along  with  genera!  oversight 
of  the  work  will  preach  once  each  Sabbath.  The  other  duties  of 
the  pastorate  will  be  cared  for  by  four  of  his  faculty  associates — 
the  professor  of  pastoral  theology  will  do  the  work  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  strictly  called  "pastoral" ;  the  professor  of  religious 
education  will  direct  the  Sunday  school ;  the  professor  of  sociology 
will  oversee  the  parish  house,  and  the  professor  of  church  music 
will  supervise  the  choir. 

"T*  T 

Turn  of  the  Tide  for  English  Churches 

Pessimism  engendered  in  Nonconformist  circles  in  England  by  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  Free  churches,  which  have  shown  a  constant 
decline  in  membership  for  several  years  past,  is  a  little  relieved  by 
the  publication  of  Congregational  and  Baptist  statistics  for  the  year 
191 1.  Membership  in  Wales  continues  to  shrink  in  both  these  de- 
nominations, and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  numbers  are  practically 
stationary.  But  in  England  the  turn  of  the  tide  seems  to  have 
come,  though  with  the  Congregationalists  it  makes  as  yet  a  gain  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  measurable — 123  members  only.  The  Baptists 
did  a  little  better,  making  a  gain  of  1,065,  which,  however,  in  the 
denominational  total  is  entirely  offset  by  the  loss  of  1,175  in  Wales. 
The  total  Baptist  membership  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  cal- 
culated to  be  418,608;  for  the  Congregationalists  492,943. 

In  the  Congregational  statistics  the  worst  showing  is  a  decrease 
of  10,000  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school,  bringing  down  the  present 
roll  to  695,000.  Organization  of  Sunday  schools  appears,  however, 
to  be  meanwhile  improving,  since  there  is  a  gain  of  241  among  the 
more  than  70,000  teachers. 

The  special  statistics  for  Wales  show  that  the  four  principal  Non 
conformist  denominations  there  lost  in  membership  last  year  2,452 — 
1,213  for  the  Baptists,  696  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  621 
for  the  Congregationalists,  while  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  con- 
trast made  the  small  gain  of  seventy-eight.  This  makes  a  total 
decrease  in  these  denominations  of  29,538  in  the  past  five  years. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  gained  from  the  Welsh  revival  in  the  two 
previous  years  87,782,  there  remains  still  a  net  increase  of  more 
than  58,000  t'^  be  credited  to  that  great  awakening. 
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Editorial 


The  Cheeryble  Family 

THE  MORNING  was  full  of  shivers,  indoors  as  well  as  out. 
The  thermometer  has  a  habit  of  registering  low  temperature 
in  January,  out  on  Jersey  uplands  in  the  region  about  Sum- 
mit.   The  mercury  seems  to  think  if  it  can  huddle  itself  together 
down  in  the  bulb  it  can  keep  warm  whether  people  do  or  not. 

The  temperature  on  this  particular  morning  was  6  below,  and  over- 
coat collars  were  rolled  as  high  as  they  could  be,  and  caps  were 
pulled  over  ears,  and  feet  were  stamping  on  the  station  platform, 
and  hands  were  whipping  themselves  at  arms'  end  around  heavily 
coated  bodies  in  the  old-fashioned  Vermont  farmer  way  of  our  boy- 
hood remembrance.  There  were  scowls  here  and  there.  What  was 
the  good  ?  A  scowl  never  sent  a  column  of  mercury  up  a  half  of  one 
degree.  There  were  "ooh's"  and  ah's"  and  "whew's"  to  be  heard, 
as  some  fifty  or  sixty  town-bound  commuters  waited  for  the  late 
train. 

"Ten  minutes  late !  Why  do  trains  always  run  late  on  cold  morn- 
ings?" A  man,  fur-covered  and  solid-looking,  asked  the  question  in 
a  growl,  just  as  the  train  was  drawing  up,  and  an  almost  late 
comer  jumped  from  his  sleigh.  The  latter  overheard  the  question, 
and  cried,  slapping  the  asker  on  the  back  in  the  heartiest  way, 
"To  give  you  fellows  who  don't  know,  a  sample  of  what  half  a 
million  people  in  New  York  will  feel  this  whole  day  long  and,  for 
that  matter,  every  day  while  this  cold  snap  lasts." 

Then,  jumping  on  the  platform,  he  responded  to  a  friend's  "How 
are  you  ?"    "Fine,  I'm  fine !" 

"Family  well?"  continued  the  questioner. 

"Absolutely." 

"Anything  troubling  you  this  morning?" 

"Not  one  thing.  Health,  strength,  work,  friends,  clean  conscience 
— what  could  trouble  a  fellow  with  all  those?  Good  cheer  is  the 
word  up  at  my  house,  my  boy." 

"My!    Isn't  it  cold?" 

"Yes.  'It'  is.  But  I'm  not.  If  I  were,  I  wouldn't  grumble.  I 
tell  you  the  double  distilled  essence  of  good  cheer  drives  growls 
and  grumbles  out  of  a  man  in  a  hurry." 

The  chat  ended  as  the  two  men  found  separate  seats  in  the  crowded 
car.  The  questioner  said  to  himself,  as  he  found  a  seat,  "That 
Cheeryble  man  has  wound  me  up  for  all  day.  Queer  how  cheerful 
he  always  is !  Hot  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  he's  just  the  same.  He's 
the  best  natured  man  I  ever  .knew." 

That  was  true.  All  up  and  down  the  Watchung  mountains  the 
Cheeryble  family  was  known  as  "the  family  that  never  growls." 
There  was  a  reason.  The  man  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
firm  of  "Cheeryble  Brothers"  whom  Charles  Dickens  immortalized. 
His  voice  was  a  tonic.  His  handshake  was  an  inspiration.  His 
manner  was  a  medicine.  Men  who  did  not  know  him  would  often 
ask  of  someone  who  had  spoken  to  him,  "Who  is  that  man?  He 
acts  as  though  he  had  just  cleared  a  million  in  the  stock  market." 

"That's  the  way  he  is  always,"  would  be  the  reply.  "I  would 
rather  meet  him  than  any  other  man  I  know.  Stock  market?  Not 
much.  He  keeps  his  wealth  in  the  Bank  of  Good  Cheer,  and  though 
he  is  drawing  checks  all  the  while,  his  account  is  never  overdrawn." 

The  Bank  of  Good  Cheer  is  a  good  institution.  It  never  refuses 
the  demands  of  a  customer.  It  has  never  forced  a  man  to  fail 
because  it  would  not  meet  his  need  in  time  of  trouble.  You  cannot 
find  the  institution  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York  or  any  other 
city.  It  is  a  private  institution  like  the  small  domestic  savings  banks 
which  children  and  housewives  keep.  But  you  need  not  look  for 
it  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  family  dining  room,  for  it  is  shut  fast 
in  a  walled-up  human  heart.  Every  member  of  the  Cheeryble  family 
has  one,  and  in  it  are  the  real  assets  of  each  individual  life. 

The  mornings  are  all  sunny  up  at  the  Cheeryble  family  mansion. 
No  fog  ever  comes  out  of  the  soul  of  one  Cheeryble.  Growls  can- 
not sprout  in  the  soil  which  the  Cheeryble  sun  illumines.  How 
do  you  feel  after  you  have  met  one  of  the  members  of  the  family? 
Is  there  anyone  whom  you  like  better  than  the  man  with  the  sunny 
face  and  the  heart-throb  manner?  In  the  club  this  man  is  the 
favorite.  Is  he  a  millionaire?  If  he  is,  you  will  find  he  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  "Cheerup,  Smileawhile  and  Company."  Is 
he  a  lawyer?  He  is  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  "Brighthopes, 
Prosecute  and  Win,  attorneys."  Is  he  a  minister?  He  preaches 
often  from  the  text,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcoriie  the  world." 
All  the  children  are  fond  of  Cheeryble  senior;  he  is  so  jolly,  so 
ready  to  help  them  when  it  comes  in  his  way  to  render  them  a 
service.    He  is  no  weakling.    No  one  will  try  to  impose  upon  him 


more  than  once.  He  knows  his  rights  as  well  as  the  next  man, 
and  in  his  good-natured  way  manages  to  have  them  respected.  In 
that  matter  he  surpasses  his  neighbor.  Bluster. 

Cheeryble  is  not  that  wearisome  bore,  the  man  who  tries  to  wear 
a  smile  on  all  occasions.  A  smile  for  which  one  has  to  try  is  a 
spoiled  smile.  The  try-to-smile  man  makes  his  face  look  like  a 
twisted  corkscrew.  Good  cheer  never  tries  to  smile.  It  does  it 
without  trying  because  it  cannot  help  it,  and  the  smile  is  natural, 
wholesome,  winning  and  the  mark  of  superiority  to  ill.  Poor 
cross-gartered,  leg-bound  Malvolio  managed  to  say,  "I  could  smile, 
lady,"  and  made  himself  still  more  ridiculous.  Life  does  not  last 
long  enough  for  the  "could  smile"  kind.  Life  wants  the  real  thing, 
and  when  it  finds  a  good  specimen  it  clings  to  it  affectionately. 

Must  one  never  be  serious,  then?  Cannot  one  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
one's  own  individual  misery?  Must  one  be  on  exhibition  to  a 
watching  world  always?  Is  all  the  world  a  stage  with  no  behind- 
the-scenes?  Sorrows?  Yes.  Since  the  day  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
until  now,  every  follower  he  has  had  has  known  the  fellowship  of 
his  sorrows.  To  avoid  them  is  impossible.  Misery?  That  depends. 
There  is,  there  must  be,  misery  while  sin  curses  the  world.  But 
misery  that  is  one's  own  to  enjoy?  That  seems  abnormal.  If  it 
belongs  to  anyone,  it  is  doubtless  to  the  hypochondriac,  and  a  luna- 
tic of  that  sort  should  be  homed  in  a  haven  of  his  own. 

Cheeryble  knows  well  that  he  must  have  his  hours  alone.  Behind 
life's  stage  he  has  his  green  room,  but  he  occupies  it  always  alone. 
It  is  his  own.  No  other  actor  can  come  there,  and  when  he  is  there 
alone  he  does  not  use  his  seclusion  for  regrets  or  mournings  or 
worries  or  grumblings  at  the  inequalities  of  life.  That  room 
has  an  inner  door  which  he  throws  wide,  and  through  it  sees  the  hill 
called  Calvary.  From  that  sacred  sight  our  friend  Cheeryble 
goes  strong  and  calm,  even  though  the  events  of  life  have  poured 
sorrow  into  his  cup,  and  so  going  drops  a  drop  of  good  cheer  into  the 
life  of  someone  more  needy  than  himself. 

Mark  Tapley's  life  motto  is  a  good  one  for  today.  In  our  own 
words,  as  memory  helps  us  to  recall  his  oft-repeated  desire  to  "come 
out  strong,"  we  would  interpret  the  Tapley  philosophy :  "The 
bigger  the  trouble  you  meet,  the  cheerier  should  you  be.  'Tis  no 
credit  to  be  cheerful  when  everything  goes  right.  The  time  to 
come  out  strong  is  when  life  has  you  on  its  hip  and  means  to 
throw  you." 

The  sympathy  hunter  is  not  a  pleasant  companion.  This  may  be 
a  vale  of  tears ;  perhaps  it  is  to  you.  But  everyone  you  meet  is 
not  a  tear  duct  through  which  you  may  make  your  tears  to  flow. 
If  you  go  hunting  a  sympathizer,  the  one  you  think  you  have  found 
may  not  have  any  moist  evidences  of  symathy  ready.  The  sympathy 
hunter  always  awakes  the  suspicion  that  there  may  be  some  other 
one  who  needs  sympathy  more.  That  is  probably  true,  where  man 
or  woman  complains  of  the  ill  usage  which  either  one  has  put  upon 
the  other.  The  sweetest  solace  for  one  who  really  needs  sympathy 
can  be  self-supplied  out  of  a  heart  abounding  with  good  cheer. 
There  is  always'  some  one  whose  necessity  is  greater  than  our  own. 

Again  we  recur  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  "In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation."  Did  he  then  continue,  "How  sorry  I  am  for 
you !  How  hard  it  is  going  to  be  for  you !"  Not  by  a  hint  did  he 
suggest  such  a  thought.  "But  be  of  good  cheer,"  he  said ;  "I  have 
overcome  the  world."  Dare  we  interpret  what  the  sacred  words 
meant  spoken  as  they  were  in  the  solemn  hour  of  the  upper  room? 
With  reverence  we  try:  "My  sorrow  has  been  great.  No  one  has 
helped  me  bear  it.  I  have  trodden  the  wine  press  alone.  I  have 
borne  the  burden  myself,  and  I  have  overcome.  You  can  bear 
your  burden  for  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  overcome  as  I  have  over- 
come.   Be  of  good  cheer."  R.  S.  H. 


The  Crux  of  the  "Ne  Temere"  Question 

Romanist  newspapers  defend  the  famous  "ne  temere"  decree  of 
the  pope  by  saying  that  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  for  the  Roman 
Church  to  condemn  marriages  not  celebrated  by  a  priest  as  it  is  for 
the  Protestant  church  to  condemn  the  remarriage  of  guilty  divorcees. 
Each  church  has  its  own  right  to  make  its  own  rules  concerning  mar- 
riage, they  say,  and  the  making  of  such  rules  by  the  church,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  cannot  affect  the  civil  legality  of  a  marital 
contract  that  the  state  approves.  This  is  all  very  true,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  if  the  "ne  temere"  decree  does  in  fact  mean  nothing  more 
than  is  thus  indicated,  it  will  not  have  enough  Protestant  opposition 
to  count.  But  Protestant  antipathy  to  the  decree  has  been  wrought 
up  by  something  very  different — by  the  meddlesomeness  of  priests 
who  use  the  church's  law  to  break  up  homes  in  which  Catholic  wife 
or  husband  has  been  married  to  Protestant  husband  or  wife  by 
Protestant  minister  or  civil  magistrate.  Where  care  for  morals 
exceeds  zeal  for  formalities,  such  unions  would  be  recognized  as 
honest  marriages  making  honorable  homes.    The  sincerity  of  the 
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contracting  parties  is  the  paramount  consideration.  Attempts  to 
charge  immorality  upon  such  wedlock  merely  because  it  does  not 
conform  to  technical  church  rules  are  socially  disintegrating,  and 
therefore  intolerable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  impartial  citizen. 

The  question  becomes  at  this  point  not  a  religious  but  a  civic 
matter,  and  the  state  has  the  right,  as  is  now  proposed  in  Canada, 
to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  anyone  to  advise  a  husband  or 
wife  to  desert  a  marriage  duly  legalized  by  the  state.  Such  a 
statute  would  not  in  any  wise  pinch  the  Protestant  conscience,  for 
even  where  Protestantism  would  call  marriage  sinful,  as  in  the  case 
of  guilty  divorced  persons,  it  would  simply  call  upon  the  wedded 
couple  to  repent  of  their  sin  and  to  atone  for  it  as  best  they  might 
by  conscientious  fidelity  to  their  latest  vows.  It  would  never  advise 
desertion.  If  this  is  likewise  the  position  of  Catholicism,  it  should 
be  easy  to  make  it  plain  to  the  public  and  so  end  criticism.  But  if 
there  is  an  underlying  purpose  to  foment,  wherever  the  church  dares, 
the  divorce  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  who  have  been  married 
civilly  or  by  Protestant  ceremony,  neither  Roman  priests  nor  Roman 
newspapers  should  be  surprised  at  the  accumulation  of  increasing 
public  bitterness  against  that  purpose. 

Spiritual  and  Temporal  Prosperity  for  Tithers 

"Layman"  of  Chicago — whom  surely  all  the  church  world  now 
knows  to  be  that  unaging  Presbyterian  elder,  Thomas  Kane — is  put- 
ting out  the  seventh  edition  of  his  famous  tithing  tract,  "What  We 
Owe  and  the  Results  of  Paying  It."  To  the  material  which  this 
most  useful  pamphlet  has  hitherto  included  Mr.  Kane  is  now  adding 
a  selection  of  responses  which  he  obtained  from  the  pastors  of  con- 
gregations where  he  knew  the  membership  to  include  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  paying  tithes.  The  most  pointed  questions  he 
asked  dealt  with  the  relative  financial  and  spiritual  prosperity  of 
tithers  as  compared  with  nontithers.  Mr.  Kane  prints  all  the  answers 
he  received,  including  one  which  says  that  tithing  has  not  increased 
spiritual  activity  in  the  church  and  several  which  cannot  report  any 
gain  of  material  comfort  for  the  tithers.  This  is  not  only  being  fair 
to  the  facts,  but  is  not  particularly  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Kane,  since  he 
has  always  carefully  avoided  teaching  that  God  makes  a  contract 
with  tithers  to  prosper  them  temporally.  But  the  weight  of  over- 
whelming testimony  does  bear  out  the  claim  that  Mr.  Kane  has  often 
asserted,  founded  on  lifelong  practice  and  observation — that  Chris- 
tians who  pay  the  tithe  gain  cumulatively  in  spiritual  usefulness  and 
in  active  enjoyment  of  God's  service,  while  in  the  large,  though  re- 
ceiving no  immunity  from  divine  chastening,  they  also  inherit  a  com- 
fortable and  often  increasing  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  present 
world.  With  these  very  frank  and  practical  confirmations  from 
the  experience  of  real  men  and  women,  the  seventh  edition  of  "What 
We  Owe  and  the  Results  of  Paying  It"  will  doubtless  convince  many 
unreached  by  its  predecessors. 


— It  is  the  fault  of  temperance  workers  in  far  too  many  places 
to  assume  that  the  whole  German  population  will  be  inevitably  on 
the  side  of  the  saloon.  It  frequently  seems  as  if  the  Germans  are 
crowded  over  to  that  side  of  the  question,  willy-nilly,  by  everybody's 
fixed  expectation  of  finding  them  there.  It  would  be  far  more 
decently  human  and  politically  strategic  to  assume  that  Germans, 
like  other  people,  are  subject  to  argument  and  can  be  won  over  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  other  people  if  they  are  reasoned  with 
candidly.  And  there  is  plenty  of  good  argument  available  to  use 
with  Germans — all  the  staple  general  reasons  and  besides  some  ex- 
cellent reasons  of  special  application  to  them.  Recent  utterances 
of  the  German  emperor  on  the  "alcohol  question,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Germany,  are  certainly  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  un-Ger- 
manic  to  be  against  drinking.  A.  G.  Fegert,  the  good  citizenship 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  has  furnished 
material  that  ought  to  tell  among  German-American  citizens,  by 
printing  in  small  leaflets,  both  translated  English  and  German 
original.  Emperor  William's  remarks  before  his  naval  cadets,  in 
which  he  used  the  memorable  words,  "That  nation  which  consumes 
the  least  quantity  of  alcohol,  wins."  German-American  communities 
ought  to  be  "snowed  under"  with  this  leaflet. 

— It  is  truthfully  observed  that  if  there  were  in  America  any 
such  mass  of  starving  people  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  Central 
China — two  and  a  half  million  in  all — uncontrollable  riot  and  rapine 
would  ere  this  have  demoralized  the  nation.  Americans  would  not 
go  hungry  very  long  in  reach  of  food  without  stealing  what  did  not 
belong  to  them.  But  the  mild  and  uncomplaining  Chinaman  has  a 
moral  conservatism  about  him  somewhere  that  holds  him  back 
from  taking  what  is  not  his,  even  when  he  and  his  family  are  next 
to  dying  for  want  of  nourishment.  When  the  famine  conditions 
were  first  manifest  and  more  especially  after  the  revolution  broke 


out,  there  were  frightened  predictions  that  brigands  would  soon 
be  overrunning  the  whole  Yangtze  basin,  stealing  everything  that 
hands  could  be  laid  on.  But  in  point  of  fact,  there  has  been  mar- 
velously  little  of  that.  Practically  all  the  disorder  and  almost 
all  the  looting  has  been  in  immediate  connection  with  the  battles  of 
the  civil  war,  and  done  mostly  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  At 
Nanking,  when  the  revolutionists  took  the  city,  a  crowd  of  them 
rushed  into  one  of  the  government  buildings  and  began  bringing  out 
rich  booty.  The  scene  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  campus  of  Nanking 
University,  where  600  famine  refugees  were  at  work  on  tasks  pro- 
vided by  the  disbursers  of  the  relief  fund — working  for  a  few 
pennies  a  day  to  get  just  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  whole  600  saw  the  rich  loot  being  carried  from  the  government 
building,  but  only  six  bolted  and  ran  to  try  to  get  some  of  the 
plunder  themselves.  Would  600  Americans  similarly  situated  have 
been  99  per  cent  self-restrained?  "Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  says  the  proverb,  but  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  favor  of 
heaven  and  the  benevolence  of  the  fortunate  in  Christian  lands  should 
certainly  be  drawn  out  to  those  who  have  the  self-command  not 
to  help  themselves. 

— Dr.  Robert  S.  MacArthur  of  New  York,  the  president  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  three  or  four  years  ago  made  himself 
the  sponsor  of  a  person  named  Andrew  McConnell,  who  claimed  to 
have  discovered  and  mastered  the  secret  of  curing  all  diseases 
through  manipulating  "the  life  power  of  organic  electricity"  in  the 
body.  Dr.  MacArthur  considered  the  said  McConnell  an  amazing 
person — a  universal  benefactor;  indeed,  he  introduced  the  healer 
to  a  great  audience  in  Carnegie  hall  as  divinely  called  "to  interpret 
God  in  the  human  body  "  But  there  was  surely  something  wrong 
with  the  McConnell  panacea  even  if  Dr.  MacArthur  did  consider  it 
good,  for  it  did  not  heal  the  physician  himself.  The  "discoverer" 
has  lately  collapsed  into  complete  nervous  wreck — indeed,  by  at- 
tempting to  kill  his  unoffending  wife  has  compelled  the  public  to 
think  him  crazy  in  preference  to  the  only  alternative  of  thinking  him 
a  demon.  Doubtless  any  subsequent  emulator  of  Mother  Eddy 
will  have  to  appeal  elsewhere  for  indorsement  than  to  the  now 
chastened  Baptist  leader,  burned  undoubtedly  to  the  point  of  dread- 
ing the  fire. 

— The  women  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  are  petitioning 
the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  woman  secretary  for  missions  in 
their  church.  Southern  Presbyterian  women  have  a  great  many 
presbyterial  missionary  societies  and  several  synodical  organizations 
of  the  same  sort.  But  they  have  had  no  denominational  society, 
and  even  now  they  do  not  ask  for  anything  corresponding  to  the 
women's  boards  in  the  sister  denomination  to  the  North.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  work  with  the  Assembly's  boards,  or  "executive 
committees,"  as  the  South  calls  them,  which  are  at  present  all 
officered  by  men.  But  they  do  ask  for  one  woman  officer,  whom 
they  would  constitute  an  agent  jointly  of  home  and  foreign  missions, 
since  they  are  not  accustomed  to  make  a  separation  between  the  two 
branches  of  mission  work  in  their  local  societies.  The  men  secre- 
taries of  both  home  and  foreign  missions  have  expressed  themselves 
gallantly  willing  to  welcome  a  woman  colleague,  and  so  there  is  ex- 
cellent prospect  that  the  prayer  of  the  loyal  feminine  petitioners  will 
be  granted  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

— The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  might  be  made  a  very  much 
more  important  occasion  if  only  there  was  some  way  of  persuading 
everybody  to  agree  on  one  day  for  it.  As  the  matter  lies  now  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  chooses  the  second  Thursday  in 
February,  the  8th  instant.  Some  colleges,  however,  choose  to  put 
off  the  observance  until  Sunday,  and  so  will  have  their  day  of 
prayer  on  the  nth  instant.  Besides  all  this,  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Association  has  already  announced  what  it  says  will  be 
the  "universal"  day  of  prayer  for  students,  February  25.  Out  of 
such  confusion  the  natural  result  is  that  the  churches  in  general 
observe  no  day  at  all.  They  cannot  make  their  prayers  chime  in  with 
the  prayers  of  the  colleges  because  they  cannot  tell  when  the 
colleges  are  praying.  If  by  this  time  next  year  all  the  folks 
interested  will  get  together  and  settle  on  a  single  date  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  more  incentive  for  people  outside  the  colleges  to  try 
to  make  it  a  red  letter  church  day  everywhere. 

—A  Methodist  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast  rejoices  to  hear  that 
a  mob  of  young  Chinese  has  wrecked  some  joss  houses  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  It  thinks  this  a  sure  sign  that  new  and  young  China  will 
not  be  idolatrous.  But  The  Continent  is  not  quite  certain  of  this 
being  a  thing  to  be  glad  about.  We  fear  the  spirit  that  wrecked 
the  joss  houses  is  nothing  different  from  the  spirit  that  in  a  gang 
of  young  American  hoodlums  would  soon  get  to  wrecking  churches. 
Idolatry  is  poor  religion,  but  respectful  reverence  for  honest  idolatry 
is  a  mighty  deal  better  than  no  religion  at  all. 
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BY  WILLIAM   HIRAM  FOULKES 


Through 
God's  Will 
to  Man's  Will 


'E  ALL  know  that  the  will  of  man 
moves  the  will  of  man.  This  is 
an  axiom  of  experience.  It  is 
good  psychology.  One  may  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  mental  philosophy  and  he  will 
find  no  obstacle  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
thesis  that  the  human  will  moves  its  fellow. 
The  man  in  the  street,  the  man  in  the  shop, 
the  man  at  the  desk,  make  daily  drafts  upon  the  bank  of  human 
experience  and  move  their  fellow  men  to  thought  and  action.  Daily 
life  is  lived  and  livable  because  men  move  men  and  are  moved 
by  them. 

Just  how  one  human  will  moves  another  we  may  not  be  so  sure; 
but  at  least  there  are  no  insoluble  difficulties.  The  one  outstanding 
factor  in  the  problem  is  that  the  two  human  wills  are  very  much 
alike.  They  both  belong  to  men.  With  all  their  variableness,  they 
are  tuned  to  the  same  pitch.  So  if  one  accepts  the  miracle  of  con- 
sciousness, wherein  his  own  will  moves  his  own  body  and  controls 
his  own  self,  he  will  not  seriously  stumble  over  the  other  miracle 
greater  in  degree  but  not  in  kind. 

We  all  know  that  the  will  of  God  moves  the  will  of  man.  This  is 
the  witness  of  Scripture.  It  is  good  theology.  Any  doctrine  of  God 
and  man  that  minimizes  or  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  will  of 
God  is  building  for  itself  a  foundationless  house.  Just  as  the 
physical  universe  would  disintegrate  and  disappear  if  the  eternal 
power  of  the  Creator  were  to  be  withdrawn,  so  the  will  of  God, 
as  embodied  in  the  eternal  purpose,  is  the  rock  upon  which  faith 
builds  the  only  house  in  which  it  may  live  securely  through  the  winds 
and  waves  of  the  present  world.  Just  how  the  eternal  will  of  God 
moves  the  temporal  will  of  man  we  may  not  be  experimentally 
so  sure;  but  at  least  to  faith  there  are  no  insoluble  difficulties.  The 
one  outstanding  factor  in  the  problem  is  that  the  will  of  God 
and  the  will  of  man  are  so  very  much  unlike.  One  belongs  to  a 
self-sufficient,  self-existent  Creator.  The  other  is  vested  in  a 
creature  whose  self-determination  is  limited  if  not  defined  by  causes 
beyond  his  control.  How  does  the  will  of  God  move  the  will  of 
man?    Let  this  difficulty  be  the  heritage  of  our  third  axiom. 

We  all  know  that  the  will  of  man  may  move  the  will  of  God  to 
move  the  will  of  man.  Do  we?  Is  not  this  a  false  axiom  of  sheer 
presumption?  Does  not  this  complicate  the  problem  of  prayer  most 
hopelessly?  Ah,  but  if  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  here,  this  is  also 
its  solution.  In  prayer,  man  puts  his  will  at  the  disposal  of  God 
in  order  that  by  it  God  may  touch  the  will  of  man.    The  power  of 


God  is  the  connecting  link.  It  is  the  divine  sine  qua  non.  It  is 
the  cable  under  the  sea  or  the  wireless  current  in  the  air.  The  will 
of  man  energizes  at  the  sending  instrument ;  and  far  afield,  at  the 
receiving  instrument,  another  human  will  is  energized.  The  will  of 
God  supplies  the  power;  it  becomes  the  living  link. 

Let  commerce  and  electricity  furnish  a  joint  illustration.  A 
famine  rages  in  China.  Bread  or  rice  must  be  fed  to  hungry  mouths, 
or — death.  Christian  benevolence  shares  its  loaf,  but  the  hungry 
mouths  are  far  away.  The  bread  or  the  rice  in  the  Christian 
storehouse  is  turned  into  gold  of  the  realm,  and  gold  is  turned  into 
exchange — so  far  runs  the  human  will  to  help  the  hungry  mouths 
across  the  sea.  Then  comes  that  transmutation  into  the  great  cosmic 
force  of  God.  Under  the  sea  or  through  the  air  flashes  the  electric 
spark,  full  of  intelligence,  energy  and  love.  Over  yonder  in  famine- 
stricken  China  the  process  is  almost  instantly  reversed;  the  electric 
spark  is  turned  into  exchange  and  exchange  into  gold,  and  gold  into 
food  for  famishing  folk.  The  will  of  man  to  sustain  life  has  put 
its  gifts  at  the  disposal  of  the  forces  of  God,  and  the  will  of  another 
man  to  live  is  satisfied  through  the  channel  of  God's  power  in 
nature. 

Let  the  illustration  be  restated  in  terms  of  the  thing  illustrated: 
A  famine  rages  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  the  soul  that  is  in  the  far 
country  of  sin  and  want,  the  bread  of  life  must  be  fed,  or — spiritual 
starvation.  Christian  intercession  shares  its  loaf  of  loving  sym- 
pathy, but  the  famished  heart  is  far  removed  from  the  all  sufficient 
store.  Then  the  bounty  in  the  Christian's  storehouse  is  turned  into 
the  gold  of  the  realm  of  grace,  and  the  gold  of  grace  is  turned  into 
exchange  on  the  bank  of  heaven.  So  far,  the  Christian  wills  to  help. 
Then  the  Christian  energizes  at  the  sending  instrument  on  his 
knees.  Instantly  comes  that  transmutation  by  the  power  of  God. 
Under  the  sea  or  through  the  air  or  through  the  interstices  of 
that  rarest  ether  in  which  souls  have  their  orbits,  flashes  the  divine 
energy  full  of  power,  wisdom  and  grace.  Over  yonder  in  the 
famished  heart  the  process  is  reversed:  The  divine  energy  is  turned 
into  exchange  on  the  bank  of  human  consciousness  and  this  exchange 
turned  into  the  gold  of  the  realm  of  Christian  experience  and  that 
gold  into  spiritual  bread,  and  the  hungry  human  heart  is  satisfied. 

Let  the  will  of  man  continue  to  move  the  will  of  man  (and  God 
will  never  cease  to  do  His  will  with  the  will  of  man),  but  this  is 
the  chief  est  thing:  Will  man  whom  God  has  endowed  with  the 
power  of  prayer  put  his  will  at  the  disposal  of  the  will  of  God 
in  order  that  the  will  of  man  may  most  perfectly  move  the  will 
of  his  fellow  through  the  movings  of  the  mighty  will  of  God? 


Abiding  Influence  of  a  Great  Hymn  Writer 

BYHERMOND.  JENKINS 


HOW  FAR  have  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  known 
to  us,  been  modified  by  time,  and  how  far  have  they 
molded  our  language  and  shaped  our  creed?  In  the  most 
popular  of  modern  hymnals,  of  the  1,000  spiritual  songs  therein  con- 
tained, 161  are  taken  from  the  600  Watts  published.  And  a  com- 
parison of  his  vocabulary  with  that  employed  by  living  writers  of 
sacred  song  shows  no  appreciable  differences.  This  would  not  be 
true  of  any  volume  of  sermons  written  in  his  time  when  compared 
with  the  sermons  of  our  day.  Nor  would  it  be  true  of  George 
Herbert's  religious  verses  compared  with  those  of  Whittier  or 
Miss  Cary,  for  example.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Do  we  owe 
our  style  to  Watts,  or  have  recent  editors  modernized  Watts?- 

While  sojourning  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  last  summer,  I  was 
so  happy  as  to  find  (in  a  house  which  was  venerable  before  the 
Revolution)  five  copies  of  Watts ;  one  apparently  the  English  orig- 
inal, and  four  American  reprints  of  1794,  1797,  1802  and  1804.  The 
reprints  correspond  to  the  original  with  such  exactness  as  to  show 
that  the  text  was  considered  almost  sacred.  Take,  for  illustration, 
his  famous  rendering  of  psalm  90,  which  William  Cullen  Bryant 
thought  the  finest  hymn  in  the  English  language, 

"Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 

Although  the  editions  of  1794-1804  changed  the  punctuation  and 
corrected  one  typographical  error  in  the  original,  they  have  not 
omitted  a  line  of  its  nine  verses  or  altered  a  syllable.    In  the  matter 


of  spelling  the  original  is  more  modern  than  the  later  editions. 
Certain  recent  editors  have  also  written  the  first  line,  "O  God,  our 
help,"  thus  missing  the  force  of  the  original.  In  this,  Jehovah, 
"our"  God,  is  mentally  contrasted  with  other  gods,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  as  they  are  in  the  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Watts's  writings  is  his  perfect  simplicity  of 
style  in  an  age  given  to  verbosity,  affectation  and  pedantry,  from 
which  literary  vices  the  preachers  of  the  Puritan  churches  were  not 
free.  The  best  English  of  today  is  the  English,  not  of  Chaucer's 
"undefiled"  well  nor  of  Shakespeare's  popular  plays,  but  of  the 
Bible  of  161 1,  the  English  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  of 
Watts's  hynms. 

In  every  sect  we  have  preachers  who  are  champions  of  its  shib- 
boleths, and  nothing  more — like  the  good  colored  brother  who 
"proved"  immersion  the  only  scriptural  form  of  baptism  from  the 
text  "Anathema  Maranatha."  But  Watts  did  not  belong  to  that 
text-twisting  class.  His  themes  are  almost  invariably  those  of  the 
apostles'  creed,  creation,  the  incarnation,  redemption  and  the 
judgment.  The  controverted  tenets  which  have  such  a  fascination 
for  the  fanatic  he  ignores.  Though  an  "independent"  in  polity,  he 
has  no  arrows  to  discharge  at  prelacy,  excepting  that  he  gives  an 
"anti-papal"  bent  to  a  single  psalm — the  115th,  letting  fly  a  keen- 
pointed  shaft  of  irony  as  he  notes  how 

"The  kneeling  crowd,  with  looks  devout,  behold 
Their  silver  saviours  and  their  saints  of  gold." 
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But  the  house  of  prayer  is  to  him  the  "church,"  not  as  to  the  stricter 
sort  the  "meeting  house,"  or,  as  today  in  England,  the  "chapel" ; 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  always  "the  Lord's  day,"  never 
"the  Sabbath."  Two  of  his  hymns  are  headed,  "For  those  who 
practice  Infant  Baptism." 

In  his  view  of  the  Scriptures, 

"The  doctrines  are  divinely  true" ; 

but  holding  this  does  not  require  him  to  justify  the  passions  of 
the  imprecatory  psalms.  On  the  contrary,  he  converts  the  most 
vindictive  of  them  all,  the  109th,  into  a  lesson  of  "Love  to  our 
enemies  [taught  by]  the  example  of  Christ."  Other  such  psalms  he 
is  content  to  omit  without  explanation  or  apology.  That  the  Puri- 
tan church  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  in  Watts  their  accepted 
prophet  has  not  been  as  fully  studied  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  consistent  with  the  trend  and  tenor  of 
Watts's  "body  of  divinity"  that  he  should  ascribe  a  severity  to  God 
which  he  will  not  condone  in  David.  And  more  singular  still  his 
fierce  expressions  of  the  divine  wrath  are  found  not  in  his  "Imita- 
tions of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  but  in  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
his  volume — "Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs."  Between  his  "Song  of 
Praise  to  God"  and  "The  Death  and  Burial  of  a  Saint"  is  sandwiched 
his  famous  "Death  of  a  Sinner"  (book  2,  hymn  2),  beginning, 

"My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll, 
Damnation  and  the  dead." 

Perhaps  this  was  intended  as  a  foil  to  his  broad  assertion  that  in 
the  gospels  "God's  kindliest  thoughts  are  here  expressed,"  although 
the  Father  who,  in  Scripture,  "desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner," 
is  in  one  place  represented  as  saying,  "My  heart  has  studied  just 
revenge."  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  poet  will  not  admire  in 
David  what  he  exalts  in  Jehovah.  It  need  only  be  said  that  to  con- 
found justice  with  revenge  is  to  blot  out  a  virtue  and  insert  a  vice. 

Vigorous  Assertion  of  Calvinistic  Creed 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  great  hymn  writer  occasionally  ex- 
pressed his  Calvinistic  creed  in  terms  which  must  have  shocked  even 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  an  age  like  our  own  which 
insists  (even  among  the  most  conservative  denominations)  that  "all 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,"  Watts  will  find  few  to  assert 
and  fewer  still  to  sing, 


"Conceived  in  sin,  O  wretched  state ! 

Before  we  draw  our  breath, 
The  first  young  pulse  begins  to  beat 
Iniquity  and  death." 

Nevertheless,  in  fairness  we  ought  to  offset  this  by  his  other  lines, 

"Great  God,  our  infant  nature  pays 
Immortal  tribute  to  thy  praise." 

He  wrote  both ;  the  second  was  written  years  later  than  the  first. 

Undoubtedly  Watts's  political  views  recommended  him  to  the 
colonists  of  New  England.  He  does  not  scruple  to  turn  some  of 
the  psalms  into  annals  and  prophecies  of  the  future  of  their  own 
country,  declaring  that  he  who  brought  Israel  into  Canaan 

"Bids   the   oppressed   and   poor  repair 
And  build  their  towns  and  cities  there." 
So  also  in  his  rendering  of  our  Lord's  words  concerning  Cesar's 
dues  he  adds, 

"But  consciences  and  souls  were  made 
To  be  the  Lord's  alone." 

Those  of  us  who  have  passed  our  salad  days  will  find  it  a  beauty, 
not  a  blemish,  that  a  man's  theology  seems  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  itself.  No  one  was  ever  more  Calvinistic  than  the  Methodist 
Wesley  when  he  wrote, 

"He  wills  that  I  should  holy  be — 
What  can  withstand  his  will?" 

Nor  any  more  Arminian  than  Doddridge  when  he  gave  the  church 
its  favorite  hymn : 

"Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve 
And  press  with  vigor  on." 

Coleridge  put  the  truth  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said,  "Every  man 
is  a  Calvinist  when  he  prays" ;  but  the  consistent  Calvinist  is  not 
always  a  Calvinist  any  more  than  the  monist  is  always  a  monist,  or 
the  pragmatist  bound  forever  to  deny  the  validity  of  all  spiritual 
intuitions. 

Isaac  Watts's  day  has  been  a  long  day  in  the  church,  and  a  longer 
one  awaits  him.  He  was  a  sweet  singer,  a  true  disciple ;  and,  if  not 
always  a  profound  philosopher,  he  was,  better  still,  one  who  loved 
his  fellow  men. 


The  Southern  Man  and  National  Problems 

A  Little  Study  of  the  Southerner  of  the  Present  Day  and  Some  of  His 
Characteristics,  and  the  Bearing  Thereof  Upon  the  Country's  Future 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


FIFTH  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  at  the 
noon  hour,  puts  wrinkles  into  the  brow  of  the  patriot  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  America ;  the  main  street  of  any 
Southern  city — say  Knoxville  or  Charlotte — on  Saturday  afternoon 
or  evening,  irons  them  out.  The  cities  of  the  North  and  East 
have  the  problems  of  assimilation  written  large  over  them,  in  many 
foreign  types  and  characters ;  the  cities  of  the  South  suggest 
solution,  for  "Americanism"  is  the  legend  upon  them  all. 

A  fact  of  profound  significance  is  the  persistence  of  the  original 
American  type  in  its  purity  in  the  Southern  states.  Immigration 
has  deeply  affected  all  other  parts  of  the  nation ;  as  yet,  the  South 
has  not  been  noticeably  touched  by  it.  Somehow,  thoughts  of 
Lincoln  and  Daniel  Boone  and  the  pathfinders  are  suggested  by  one 
who  tries  to  see  the  South  with  some  thoroughness. 

There  is  Knoxville,  for  instance,  deeply  tinged  by  the  mountain 
type.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  huge,  big-boned,  roughly 
dressed  young  men,  in  soft  hats  and  unpolished  leather  boots.  They 
are  the  antithesis  of  the  immaculate  and  anaemic  fellows  who  line 
Broadway  at  the  same  hour  on  Saturday  night.  They  are  a  bit 
crude  and  raw  at  present;  but  they  are  the  real  American  stuff,  of 
which  the  nation  was  made.  Soon  the  cities  will  put  their  veneer 
upon  them — which  is  a  small  matter — but  the  real  fiber  cannot  be 
impaired  for  a  couple  of  generations  at  least.  The  virility  of  the 
physical  structure  of  these  men,  and  their  manifest  elemental  virtues, 
mark  them  as  the  builders  of  a  state.  Whether  the  American  stock 
be  susceptible  of  improvement  or  not,  these  strong,  simple,  open 
people  are  it. 

The  most  approved  of  modern  virtues,  as  well  as  conventional 
manners,  may  be  lacking  from  these  big  sons  of  the  soil.  I 
noticed  more  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  Knoxville  (which 


is  a  prohibition  city,  too!)  than  I  have  seen  at  one  time  for  several 
years.  The  cheap  moving-picture  shows  also  were  thronged  to 
suffocation.  Yet  the  crowds  on  the  streets  seemed  not  diminished. 
I  slipped  down  a  dark  side  street  to  have  a  look  at  Knoxville's 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  discover  what  proportion  of  this  huge  throng 
the  one  Christian  agency  for  recreation  and  resort  was  getting,  and 
I  found  barely  a  dozen  young  men  in  gymnasium,  reading  room  and 
at  games.  Plainly,  religion  is  not  trying  very  hard  to  fill  up  the 
emptiness  of  these  potential  Americans,  nor  to  fire  them  with 
great  patriotic  inspirations.  At  present,  they  are  drifting — but  they 
are  drifting  toward  larger  lives,  better  education,  wider  horizon. 
These  men  spell  "tomorrow" ;  and  let  no  sentimentalist  wax  maud- 
lin over  them,  for  their  virtues  and  their  weaknesses  are  those  of 
strong  men.  Their  transition  from  mountainside  to  mill  will 
be  taken  up  later  in  this  article. 

The  impression  made  by  the  sidewalk  idlers  is  heightened  when 
one  comes  to  meet  the  Southern  men  of  what  may,  for  convenience, 
be  called  a  better  social  position — men  who  have  had  greater  advan- 
tages in  education  and  in  material  state.  I  recall  one  group  of  the 
sons  of  Anak  whom  I  met  in  a  hospitable  Raleigh  home.  North 
Carolina  has  the  greatest  percentage  of  native-born  of  all  the  states ; 
and  these  men  I  would  submit  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  type.  With  a  marvelous  physical  en- 
dowment common  to  all  of  them,  a  genial,  open  manner,  and  an 
unsophisticated  directness  and  simplicity  of  speech,  they  are  Ameri- 
cans of  an  older  day — lavish  in  hospitality,  quick  to  shoot  or  strike 
in  defense  of  honor  or  of  a  friend,  fearless  and  truthful,  un- 
mercenary  and  unspoiled  in  social  ideals,  simple  of  heart  and  of  life, 
democratic  in  practice  as  in  belief,  loyal  to  religion  and  country— 
surely  they  need  only  the  stirring  of  a  great  social  and  patriotic 
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passion  in  their  hearts  to  make  them  the  lead- 
ers of  the  New  America  of  tomorrow. 

Patriotism  has  always  been  a  living  force 
with  the  Southern  man.  On  whichever  side  of 
the  great  issue  of  the  sixties  he  ranged  himself, 
he  played  a  man's  part  as  he  saw  it.  The  busi- 
ness of  public  life  has  ever  appealed  to  him — 
that  is  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
nation's  great  men  in  the  early  days  came  from 
the  South.  The  necessity  of  earning  a  living 
in  new  ways,  and  of  rehabilitating  his  dev- 
astated estate,  turned  him  from  large  public 
concerns  after  the  war;  and  solicitous  ob- 
servers say  that  the  South  which  used  to 
produce  national  statesmen  is  now  turning  out 
mostly  petty  politicians.  Some  of  the  proud- 
est of  the  Southern  states  are  today  afflicted 
with  administrations  which  one  Southern  man 
described  to  me  in  graphic  phrase  by  saying, 
"The  bottom  has  come  to  the  top."  In  at  least 
two  of  the  old  municipalities  like  conditions 
obtain.  In  one  case,  this  is  the  explanation 
for  the  utter  nonenforcement  of  the  prohibition  statute.  Bitter  as 
is  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  minds  of  a  proud  people,  I  found  many 
leading  men  philosophical  over  it. 

"We  needed  the  lesson,"  said  one,  "and  I  think  we  are  learning 
it.  We  see  now  that  leadership  in  public  life  is  not  a  natural  right 
of  the  few,  to  be  retained  without  effort.  We  have  given  free 
play  to  demagogues  and  professional  politicians.  Now  behold  the 
result !  In  my  own  state  of  South  Carolina  the  governor  has  openly 
approved  a  lynching." 

The  effect  will  be  to  turn  the  most  representative  men  of  the 
South,  and  especially  the  younger  men,  once  more  to  the  public 
duty  of  bearing  office.  Already  many  such  have  come  to  the  fore.  I 
could  not  imagine  a  finer  group  of  civic  leaders  than  the  students  of 
public  problems  with  whom  I  met  in  Memphis.  The  Carolinas 
are  particularly  rich  in  newspaper  editors  of  the  best  type — in- 
formed, fair,  fearless  and  dominated  by  the  noblest  ideals  for  state 
and  nation. 

The  peculiar  inherited  aptitude  of  the  Southern  man  for  public 
life  is  yet  to  find  a  larger  expression.  With  the  present  breaking 
up  or  blending  of  party  lines,  and  the  disappearance  of  old  organiza- 
tions and  shibboleths,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  emergence 
of  a  great  company  of  forceful  Southern  men,  with  a  national  hori- 
zon and  interest,  into  American  politics.  The  war  left  many  and 
grievous  scars ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  have  followed 
in  its  train  was  the  almost  enforced  sequestration  of  Southern  men 
from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  government.  Now 
a  generation  is  coming  upon  the  field  of  activity  to  whom  the  war  is 
only  a  tale  that  is  told;  they  have  prejudices  and  predispositions 
and  sectional  feeling,  it  is  true,  but  only  of  a  mild  sort.  The 
exigencies  of  modern  business  call  them  often  to  the  North,  as 
Northerners  are  likewise  called  to  the  South ;  and  the  old  bitterness 
cannot  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  association  and  fellowship.  I 
have  never  met  a  Northerner  who  has  mingled  with  the  people  of 
the  South  in  their  own  homes  who  has  not  become  an  admirer  of 
them;  and  of  all  the  multitude  of  Southerners  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  I  have  never  met  one  who  has  been  North  and  has  retained 
the  bitterness  of  post-bellum  days.  Mutual  knowledge  promotes 
mutual  respect  and  good  will.  Besides,  the  busy,  growing,  pros- 
pering South  has  other  things  than  the  war  to  think  upon  nowadays. 

Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  Significant 

The  latent  readiness  and  fitness  of  the  Southern  men  for  larger 
interests  is  shown  by  the  splendid  response  which  the  men  of 
the  churches  have  made  to  the  modern  world-call.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States  has  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  suc- 
ceeded so  notably  as  in  the  South.  The  conception  of  America's 
world  obligation  has  been  seized  by  them  like  a  fly  by  a  hungry 
trout.  They  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  it.  The  idea  of  a 
world  task  for  the  American  man  accords  with  their  inherited  dis- 
position. While  the  solidarity  of  the  South  has  laid  it  open  to  the 
charge  of  sectionalism  of  spirit,  the  truth  is  that,  by  natural  tempera- 
ment and  by  training,  the  Southern  men  take  easily  to  the  largest 
interests.  The  remarkable  rise  of  foreign  mission  interest  in  the 
Southern  churches  will,  I  predict,  shortly  be  more  than  duplicated 
by  an  enthusiasm  for  nationalism;  and  for  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plex social  and  economic  and  religious  problems  which  beset  our  day. 

When  a  soldier  is  fighting  a  hand-to-hand  battle  for  his  own  life 
he  may  hardly  be  expected  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  general 
engagement.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  South  has  been  so  com- 
pletely  engrossed  in  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
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civil  war,  and  to  make  a  needed  readjustment 
of  conditions,  that  it  has  been  slower  than 
some  other  parts  of  the  country  in  confronting 
new  social  and  economic  and  political  and  reli- 
gious problems.  Now  the  South  is  rapidly 
facing  the  new  issues.  All  the  natural  chivalry 
and  public  spirit  of  the  purest  American  spirit 
will  be  devoted  to  these  modern,  harder  battles 
which  await  twentieth  century  knighthood. 

As  a  keen  Southern  woman  said  to  me,  "No ; 
our  women  have  not  gone  in  for  equal 
suffrage.  As  a  whole,  they  are  opposed  to  it, 
as  being  contrary  to  all  their  inherited  ideals. 
Nevertheless,  I  rather  look  for  them  to  take 
it  up,  and  to  take  it  up  with  a  rush  and  a 
sweep.  That  is  the  way  we  do  things  down 
here.  What  we  go  in  for,  we  go  in  for  all 
the  way.  If  ever  the  suffrage  cause  gets  hold 
of  our  women,  it  will  get  a  mighty  hold." 

Still  another  clever  woman,  a  Northerner 
who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  South,  said  to 
me,  "Oh,  the  independence  and  loyalty  of  these 
Southern  men!  They  are  so  sure  of  themselves  that  they  just  dare 
to  do  anything.  They  do  not  care  what  anybody  thinks.  If  the 
new  ideas  do  not  square  with  the  old  customs,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  old  customs.  That  is  why  Southern  men  are  so  careless 
about  their  dress;  they  know  that  they  are  bigger  than  clothes, 
and  all  their  neighbors  know  it  too.  Why,  a  Northern  man  would 
not  dare  to  dress  the  way  some  of  our  best  men  do  down  here.  So 
I  expect  them  to  go  at  some  of  these  new  problems  in  just  the 
same  assured,  heedless,  courageous  fashion." 

That  woman  had  in  mind  the  negro  question  (to  which  I  shall 
advert  in  subsequent  articles),  the  industrial  question,  the  educa- 
tional question  and  the  comprehensive  question  of  the  preservation 
of  the  American  type.  This  last  looks  to  me  like  the  providential 
mission  of  the  South  in  the  divine  economy  of  events.  America 
has  a  unique  mission  and  message  to  the  world;  to  succeed  in  this, 
her  highest  destiny,  she  must  maintain  certain  great  simple,  demo- 
cratic, fraternal  ideals.  Where  is  the  latent,  unimpaired,  primitive 
and  aggressive  Americanism  sufficient  for  this  except  in  the  South? 
The  genius  and  capacity  of  the  Southern  man  for  public  affairs, 
his  undaunted  self-confidence  and  courage,  and  his  enthusiastic 
loyalty  to  his  own  conceptions  of  right,  all  mark  him  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  meeting  of  this,  our  greatest  national  problem. 

Passing  from  Agricultural  to  Industrial 

Meanwhile,  he  has  local  problems  a-plenty  to  keep  him  in  practice. 
The  transition  from  a  wholly  agricultural  to  an  industrial  com- 
munity must  be  made.  Tens  of  thousands  of  families  who  have  eked 
out  a  bare  existence  on  mountain  and  farm,  are  being  made  over 
into  mill  workers  and  city  toilers.  They  are  exchanging  the  lop 
cabin  for  a  little  cottage,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Northern 
city  man,  is  still  all  too  barren  and  meager;  yet  it  is  a  forward  step. 
They  are  learning  new  needs  and  tastes,  and  accepting  new  oppor- 
tunities. At  present  the  child  labor  problem,  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion problem,  the  hours-of-work  problem,  the  temperance  problem, 
the  "trust"  problem,  and  a  dozen  others,  with  the  negro  problem 
over  all,  are  suddenly  acute  in  the  South. 

The  Southern  man  is  not  daunted  by  these.  He  knows  that  the 
South  is  still  in  the  process  of  finding  and  making  itself.  His 
buoyant,  self-confident  spirit  will  yet  triumph.  He  is  an  American 
— so  he  means  to  do  justly  and  brotherly.  While  busy  at  the  making 
of  cities  and  improving  transportation  and  discovering  latent 
natural  resources,  he  is  also  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  human  ques- 
tions involved. 

For  the  type,  the  type  is  the  thing — to  preserve  and  perfect  the 
American  type,  for  the  nation's  sake  and  for  the  world's  sake,  is 
the  gigantic  task  of  the  Southern  man  of  today,  calling  for  all  the 
qualities  that  proved  him  great  in  the  red  days  of  the  sixties.  That 
he  will  succeed  I  have  no  doubt,  for  I  know  his  mind  and  his  heart. 

This  is  the.  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  the  New 
Old  South,  based  upon  recent  personal  observations.  The  first 
appeared  in  The  Continent  of  January  25.  Others  will  be  published 
in  subsequent  issues. 


The  fat  man  was  waiting  at  the  station  and  got  into  conversation 
with  a  doleful-looking  individual  who  seemed  to  want  to  unload 
his  troubles  on  someone. 

"I  have  only  one  friend  on  earth — my  dog,"  remarked  the  whiner. 

"Why  don't  you  get  sorne  more  dogs?"  suggested  the  fat  man. 
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View  of  Jiddah,  Called  by  Moslems  the  City  of  Eve 


Jiddah,  the  City  of  Eve 

BY  SAMUEL  M.  ZWEMER 


ARABIA  is  to  all  Mohammedans  the  original  home  of  Adam 
after  the  fall,  and  of  all  the  older  patriarchs.  The  story 
runs  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  fell  from  the  heavenly  para- 
dise and  their  estate  of  bliss,  he  landed  on  a  mountain  in  Ceylon, 
but  Eve  fell  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia  near  Jiddah,  which  ever 
afterwards  bore  the  name  "Grandmother"  as  the  grand  mother  of  us 
all.  After  a  hundred  years  of  wandering  and  searching  for  each 
other  they  met  near  Mecca,  and  here  Allah  constructed  for  them  a 
tabernacle  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kaaba.  He  put  in  its  founda- 
tions the  famous  "black  stone,"  then  whiter  than  snow  but  since 
turned  black  by  the  sins  of  pilgrims.  Not  only  the  black  stone  but 
the  famous  tomb  of  Eve  at  Jiddah  are  shown  in  proof  of  these 
traditions.  Eve  is  supposed  to  lie,  like  a  good  Moslem  woman, 
facing  the  Kaaba,  with  her  feet  tow;ird  the  north,  her  head  toward 
the  south  and  her  right  cheek  propped  up  by  her  right  hand.  The 
tomb  is  a  celebrated  visiting  place  for  all  Moslem  pilgrims,  and 
measures  between  the  head  and  the  feet  no  less  than  200  paces ! 
The  reason  for  this  huge  length  is  that,  according  to  Moslem  tra- 
ditions, the  patriarchs  were  not  only  long-lived  but  remarkably 
tall,  and  that  with  the  decrease  in  the  years  of  their  life  their  length 
also  dwindled,  and  now  there  are  no  longer  such  giants  in  the  earth. 

Not  only  because  of  this  grotesque  tradition,  however,  has  Jiddah 
its  importance,  but  because  it  is  the  port  to  Mecca,  distant  from 
the  holy  city  about  sixty-five  miles,  and  the  place  of  debarkation  and 


embarkation  for  thousands  of  pilgrims  every  year.  The  history 
of  the  town  is  therefore  bound  up  closely  with  that  of  Mecca, 
and  the  people,  like  those  of  Mecca,  live  by  fleecing  pilgrims,  and 
when  the  traffic  is  brisk  and  pilgrims  affluent,  many  grow  rich  enough 
to  set  up  a  larger  establishment  of  the  same  sort  in  the  capital 
itself. 

Suez  Carta)  Cause  of  Commercial  Decline 

The  commercial  importance  of  Jiddah,  which  once  was  con- 
siderable, has  altogether  declined.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  and 
the  direct  carrying  of  trade  by  ocean  steamers  dealt  the  death 
blow  to  the  former  extensive  coast  trade  of  both  Jiddah  and  the 
other  Red  sea  ports  with  India.  When  Burckhardt  passed  through 
Jiddah  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  he  wrote  of  its  wonderful  prosperity 
and  said  that  it  was  not  only  the  port  of  Mecca  but  of  all  West 
Arabia,  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  All  merchant  ships  between  these 
countries  anchored  at  Jiddah  by  order  of  the  shereef,  whose  in- 
come in  1814  was  increased  by  custom  dues  levied  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000.  The  coffee  trade  was  of  great  importance,  and  two  of  the 
richest  merchants  at  that  time  were  said  to  have  a  fortune  of 
£200,000. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  a  description  of  the  town,  its  his- 
tory and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  the  pilgrim  traffic,  for 
of  the  score  or  more  Western  visitors  who  have  unveiled  the 
secrets  of  Mecca  to  Christendom  nearly  all  passed  through  Jiddah 


Pilgrims  Arriving  at  Mecca's  Port — Jiddah 


Some  Real  Street  Arabs,  Jiddah 
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and  tell  us  what  they  saw  or  suffered.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that, 
through  European  consuls,  the  presence  of  infidels  is  grudgingly 
tolerated  by  the  Arabs  of  Jiddah.  Even  now,  after  death,  the 
bones  of  a  Christian  may  not  rest  in  the  city  itself,  which  is  con- 
sidered part  of  the  holy  territory,  but  are  buried  on  one  of  the 
small  islands  in  the  harbor.  Formerly  if  a  European  passed  out  of 
the  eastern,  or  Mecca,  gate  he  was  called  upon  to  abjure  his  faith, 
and  those  who  refused  to  do  this  were  hung  to  hooks  in  the 
wall,  in  proof  of  which  the  holes  are  still  shown.  As  late  as 
1829  an  English  officer  who  passed  through  this  gate  was  peUed 
with  stones  by  the  Bedouins. 

Tales  Told  by  Many  Travelers 

The  first  Christian  traveler  from  whom  we  have  an  account  of 
Jiddah  is  Joseph  Pitts,  a  sailor  of  Exeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Algiers  and  went  to  Mecca  as  a  slave  in  1731.  He  says:  "Next 
we  came  to  Jiddah,  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  Mecca,  not  quite 
one  day's  journey  from  it,  where  the  ships  are  all  unloaded.  Here 
we  are  met  by  dilleels  who  come 
from  Mecca  to  instruct  the  pil- 
grims in  the  ceremonies  to  be 
used  in  their  worship  at  the  tem- 
ple there." 

A  Spanish  traveler,  Badia  y 
Leblich,  gives  a  much  fuller  ac- 
count in  his  travels  (1807),  and 
speaks  of  Jiddah  as  a  pretty 
town  with  five  mosques.  At  that 
time  the  town  "was  sui  rounded 
with  a  good  wall  with  irregular 
towers.  Ten  paces  distant  from 
the  outside  of  the  wall  there  is 
a  ditch  which  is  entirely  useless, 
as  it  is  not  flanked  by  any  work." 
He  puts  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants at  5,000  and  says :  "There 
is  a  great  deal  of  luxury  in  the 
costume  and  apartments  of  the 
rich,  but  among  the  lower  orders 
there  are  many  very  poor,  some 
almost  naked  and  in  the  greatest 
misery.  .  .  There  are  no 
Europeans  at  Jiddah,  but  there 
are  a  few  Christian  Copts  con- 
fined to  a  barrack  contiguous  to 
the  landing  place."  His  experi- 
ences at  Jiddah  were  not  fortu- 
nate, and  his  picture  of  the  town 
altogether  is  not  attractive. 

The  next  visitor  whose  ac- 
count is  of  importance  was  the 
scholarly  Dane,  Carsten  Niebuhr. 
He  writes :  "We  entered  this 
city  under  strong  apprehensions 
of  ill  treatment  from  its  in- 
habitants, recollecting  with  what 
contempt  Christians  are  re- 
garded at  Cairo  and  how  our 
companions  had  been  insulted  by 


One  of  Jiddah's  Picturesque  Streets 


Jiddah  in  1890.  In  her  day  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  wind- 
mills. "They  look  like  bastions  or  towers,  and  have  openings  in  the 
side,  in  which  are  fixed  wooden  fans  turned  by  the  wind,  and  by 
this  means  they  grind  their  corn."  One  wonders  whether  this  idea 
of  windmills  can  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company ;  they  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  all  Arabia. 

The  most  recent  account  of  Jiddah  and  the  difficulties  that  travelers 
experience  in  landing  there  is  given  in  his  book  "With  the  Pil- 
grims to  Mecca"  (London,  1905)  by  Hadji  Khan,  who  went  as 
special  correspondent  of  The  Morning  Post  and  as  a  pious  Moslem 
to  Mecca  in  1902.  He  tells  how  his  baggage  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy, how  his  English  newspaper  and  a  novel  were  confiscated 
and  how  his  fellow  travelers  were  fleeced  on  the  slightest  pretext 
by  the  backsheesh-coveting  Arabs.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
port  of  Mecca,  which,  together  with  the  pictures  that  accompany 
this  article,  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  city : 

"Jiddah,  though  dirty,  is  a  very  picturesque  city.  It  has  narrow 
serpentine  streets  which  are  rarely  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 

wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  five 
turreted  walls  of  great  antiquity 
rising  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet 
or  so.  Of  these  walls  the  north- 
ern measures  in  length  about  731 
yards,  the  southern  769,  the  east- 
ern 585,  the  western  624  and  the 
southeastern  some  379.  There 
are  about  3,000  houses  in  the 
city,  most  of  which  are  built  of 
limestone  and  shut  out  from 
the  street  by  walls  which  some- 
times conceal  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  within.  Here  and  there 
a  small  window  in  the  surround- 
ing walls  affords  ventilation  to 
the  house.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  a  big  well  was  dug 
at  the  place  called  Bashtarm, 
some  two  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  the  water  of  which  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  underground 
passages.  This  well  bears  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sultan  of 
Turkey.  Pure  drinking  water 
being  scarce,  sakkas  or  water 
carriers  are  seen  about  the 
streets  carrying  the  precious 
liquid  on  their  backs  in  big 
leather  bags.  Of  recent  years 
several  mosques  and  caravan- 
saries and  one  steam  mill  have 
been  erected  outside  the  city 
walls.  The  governor's  residence, 
together  with  the  post  office  and 
almost  all  of  the  more  modern 
buildings,  lies  outside  the  walls, 
facing  the  Red  sea.  The  shops, 
raised  not  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  are  about  two 
yards  and  a  half  in  width  and 


the  Arabs  at  Yambo,  but  were  agreeably  disappointed."  According 
to  Niebuhr,  one  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1514  built  the 
walls  (of  which  the  ruins  still  surround  Jiddah)  to  protect  it 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  were  becoming  formidable  in  the  Red 
sea.  He  gives  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  geology  and 
geography  of  the  country  and  remarks  on  the  absence  of  a  good 
water  supply ;  and  speaking  of  the  trade,  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  500,000  weight  of  Taif  almonds,  as  well  as  much  balm  of 
Mecca,  were  exported  to  Egypt  every  year. 

in  Treatment  by  Inhabitants  Extended  Even  to  Moslems 

Both  the  prosperity  and  the  character  of  Jiddah's  population  seem 
to  have  declined  decade  after  decade,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts 
of  later  travelers.  The  begum  of  Bhopal  in  her  "Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca"  (1864)  complains  bitterly  of  the  treatment  she  received 
from  her  fellow  Moslems  when  on  the  way  to  the  holy  city.  She 
says:  "There  is  no  kindness  of  disposition  among  the  inhabitants, 
but  they  are  characterized  by  a  large  amount  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. They  consider  it  a  meritorious  act  to  oppress  the  natives 
of  India,  just  as  a  heretic  considers  it  a  meritorious  act  to  per- 
secute the  true  believer.  To  steal  their  property  or  maltreat  them 
is  looked  upon  as  no  offense  at  all."  She  speaks  of  the  curious 
windmills,  which  attracted  my  attention  first  of  all  when  I  visited 


some  three  yards   deep  in  the  interior." 

The  present  population  of  Jiddah,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dutch 
and  British  consuls,  does  not  exceed  18,000,  except  in  the  pilgrim 
season.  The  total  number  of  pilgrims,  however,  who  arrive  at 
Jiddah  and  pass  on  to  Mecca  is  large.  According  to  the  British 
consul  the  numbers  arriving  by  sea  were  as  follows :  In  1906-7, 
102,817;  1907-8,  92,819;  1908-9,  67,901;  1909-10,  71,254;  1910-11, 
90,051.  The  result  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  is  that  the  population  of 
Jiddah,  in  addition  to  that  fraction  of  it  which  is  purely  Arab  and 
stationary,  is  drawn  from  every  Moslem  nation  under  heaven — • 
a  mixed  multitude  of  hotel  keepers,  drummers,  guides,  money 
changers,  money  lenders,  slave  dealers,  and  even  worse  characters 
connected  with  the  annual  transfer  of  pilgrims.  Thanks  to  the 
existence  of  Dutch,  French,  Belgian,  Austrian,  English  and  Italian 
consulates  or  consular  agencies  at  Jiddah,  many  of  the  earlier  abuses 
incident  to  the  pilgrim  traffic  have  been  abolished  or  at  least 
mitigated.  This  fact,  together  with  the  comfort  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  voyage  by  sea,  has  doubtless  increased  the  total 
number  of  pilgrims.  Winifred  Blunt  in  1880  gave  the  number  of  pil- 
grims who  arrived  at  Mecca  by  land  and  by  sea  as  93,250.  Today, 
according  to  Turkish  official  returns,  it  is  more  than  double  that. 

The  people  continue  to  be  very  fanatical,  looking  on  the  Hejaz  as 
the  last  stronghold  of  Islam  against  European  influence,  and  upon 
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Jiddah  as  its  Gilbraltar.  Although  some  forty  Christians  reside  in 
the  city,  mostly  Greek  traders,  they  are  only  tolerated  and  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt.  Under  the  new  Turkish  regime  a 
splendily  equipped  portable  hospital  of  German  manufacture  has 
been  erected  outside  the  town  of  Jiddah  for  the  treatment  of 
pilgrims.  It  has  not  yet  been  put  into  use,  but  as  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  hundred  beds  and  every  modern  equipment,  if  it  should  be 
properly  staffed  it  would  undoubtedly  relieve  much  suffering  among 
those  who  come  from  great  distances,  many  of  whom  are  utterly 
unfit  to  endure  the  climate  of  Western  Arabia.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  Turkish  doctors,  quarantine  doctors  (who  are  mostly 
Greeks)  for  the  pilgrim  season,  and  an  Indian  assistant  surgeon  con- 
nected with  the  British  consulate.  The  old  Turkish  hospital  is  a 
wretched  affair,  utterly  unsanitary,  and  not  much  patronized  by 
the  people. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  new  Mecca  railway  will  ever 
be  completed  from  the  north  to  the  sacred  city.  Originally  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  as  a  strategic  measure  to  unify  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  especially  to  link  the  sacred  cities  to  the 
capital,  Constantinople,  the  project  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Two  years  ago  travelers  were  able  to  reach  as  far  as  Medina  on  the 
new  railway,  but  since  then  the  condition  of  all  Arabia  has  become 
so  disturbed  that  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Mecca  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  Bedouins  have  even  torn  up  large  sections  of  the 
roadway  between  Medina  and  Maan.  If  a  branch  line  should  be 
built  between  Jiddah  and  Mecca,  and  steamers  connect  with  it  and 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  ports,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  railroad 
running  a  thousand  miles  through  barren  deserts  to  compete  with 
the  sea  route,  and  as  far  as  the  pilgrim  traffic  is  concerned,  the 
railroad  would  never  yield  returns  on  the  investment. 

As  early  as  1855  Sir  Richard  Burton  wrote:  "The  Eastern  world 
moves  slowly,  but  it  moves.  Half  a  generation  ago  steamers  were 
first  started  to  Jiddah.    Now  we  hear  of  a  projected  railway  from 


that  port  to  Mecca,  the  shareholders  being  all  Moslems;  and  the 
example  of  Jerusalem  encourages  us  to  hope  that  long  before  the 
end  of  the  century  a  visit  to  Mecca  will  not  be  more  difficult  than  a 
trip  to  Hebron."  But  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Christians 
are  more  feared  and  less  loved  at  Jiddah  and  Mecca  than  they 
were  even  in  the  days  of  Burton.  In  1888  Doughty  passed  only  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mecca,  and  his  experience  is  typical  of  how  hard 
fanaticism  dies.  "Our  train  of  camels  drew  slowly  by  them;  but 
when  the  smooth  Mecca  merchant  heard  that  the  stranger  riding 
with  the  camel  men  was  a  Nasrany,  he  cried  'Akhs !  A  Nasrany  in 
these  parts!'  and  with  the  horrible  inurbanity  of  their  jealous  reli- 
gion he  added,  'Ullah  curse  his  father !'  and  stared  on  me  with  a  face 
worthy  of  the  Koran." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  establish  any  form  of  Christian  enter- 
prise at  Jiddah.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  one  strategic  center  on  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Arabia,  and  one  of  the  points  in  the  Moslem 
world  where  close  contact  is  possible  with  every  nation  and  tongue 
and  people  and  language  of  Islam.  If  Jiddah  were  an  island  in  the 
South  seas  how  long  would  it  be  unoccupied  by  Christian  missions? 
If  Mecca  were  in  New  Guinea,  would  there  be  no  Chalmers  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  opening  the  door  for  the  gospel?  The  very  fact 
that  the  door  is  closed  is  a  challenge  to  the  church  to  open  it.  If 
the  winning  of  Port  Arthur  required  human  bullets,  as  the  Japanese 
novelist  tells,  we  cannot  expect  to  carry  the  Port  Arthurs  and 
Gibraltars  of  the  nonchristian  world  without  sacrifice.  The  greater 
the  difficulties  the  greater  is  the  glory  of  overcoming  them.  West- 
ern Arabia,  and  Jiddah  as  its  strategic  center,  is  only  wanting  those 
who  will  pay  the  price  of  bursting  its  barriers  and  planting  the 
banner  of  the  cross  even  at  Mecca. 


— "The  beauty  of  holiness"  is  easily  discernible  by  the  spiritual 
eye.    The  holiness  of  beauty  is  not  always  apparent  to  any  eye. 


Shopping 
in 

Peking 


T 


RIFLES  intrude  themselves  into  great 
occasions ;  and  as  the  Wayfarer  reads 
the  dispatches  from  Peking,  he  finds 
himself  thinking  oftener  of  the  biweekly  bazar 
in  one  of  the  old  temples  than  of  the  sum- 
mer palace  itself. 

Next  to  the  impressive  temple  of  heaven, 
and  the  great  Confucian  temple,  above  the 
stately  trees  of  which  circle  the  musical  pigeons,  heedless  of 
revolutions  below,  the  Wayfarer  counts  that  busy  bazar,  or  fair, 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  Peking.  It  affords  a  more  satisfactory 
glimpse  of  native  life  than  the  stranger  may  obtain  anywhere  else. 
The  fair  is  not  held  for  the  benefit  of  travelers ;  it  is  seldom  that 
they  know  of  it,  since,  as  no  commissions  are  there  paid,  the 
professional  guides  never  take  their  clients  thither.  If  one  have  a 
missionary  friend,  his  chances  are  good  for  seeing  and  shopping  at 
this  concourse  of  native  merchandise. 

Temples  are  common  Oriental  m.arts,  even  as  when  the  fear- 
less Reformer  drove  the  traders  from  the  courts  of  his  Father's 
house  in  Jerusalem.  Despite  Moslem  strictness,  the  Wayfarer  has 
even  bought  Mecca  beads  at  a  booth  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  At  the  Ten  Oji  temple  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  is  one  of  the  greatest  second-hand  bazars  in  the  world.  This 
particular  Peking  temple  loses  all  semblance  of  religious  character 
on  fair  day.  Booths  are  set  up  and  cloths  laid  down  for  the  display 
of  wares,  until  there  is  scarcely  a  narrow  path  for  visitors  between 
the  merchandise.  #  *       *  * 

The  customers  are  mostly  Manchu  women,  with  the  glossy 
black  spread-sail  headdress  that  has  been  reefed  since  the  revolution. 
Sharp  bargainers  are  they;  everything  must  be  done  by  chaffering 
and  dickering  in  China.  That  is  half  the  fun  of  being  in  business; 
it  would  be  tame  to  have  every  article  tagged  with  a  price  which  a 
customer  knows  as  well  as  yourself. 

***** 

Food,  raiment,  furniture  and  ornaments  are  all  on  sale  at  the 
fair,  with  a  large  percentage  of  toys.  Tiny  painted  clay  figures, 
of  fifty  different  sorts,  representing  the  common  life  of  the  Chinese, 
arc  prized  by  native  and  foreign  children  alike,  as  the  Wayfarer  can 


testify.  The  ancient  Peking  top,  which  sings  as  it  soars,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  "diabolo,"  which  was  the  vogue  in  America 
a  few  years  since.  Fantastic  dolls  of  painted  muslin,  with  two  up- 
standing pigtails,  are  the  delight  of  the  Chinese  girls'  hearts; 
while  fearsome  muslin  tigers  please  their  brothers.  Ingenious  figures 
to  represent  actors,  brandishing  swords  and  battle  axes,  are  made 
with  horsehair  supports,  so  that  when  placed  upon  a  tray  or  a 
tin  plate  they  execute  remarkable  dances.  Bow  guns  that  shoot  clay 
pellets,  and  funny  little  fiddles  with  heads  like  a  banjo,  covered  with 
snake  skin,  are  mementos  worth  while.  The  sophisticated  shopper 
will  bear  away  with  him  also  a  sample  of  the  twirling  drums  of  the 
candy  vender,  a  miniature  abacus,  and  a  set  of  the  original  Punch 
and  Judy  figures.         *       *       *  * 

The  lover  of  old  brass  who  finds  his  way  into  this  Peking  fair  will 
discover  in  a  heathen  temple  at  least  one  reason  for  praise !  The 
antique  brass  displayed  ranges  from  huge  brasiers  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  to  cunning  little  incense  burners  incrusted  with  the  smoke 
of  many  years.  Miniature  Chinese  stoves  and  teakettles,  lovely 
hand  warmers,  mysterious  compartment  toilet  cases  for  my  lady's 
boudoir,  vases,  gongs,  jardinieres — the  array  of  beautiful  brass  that 
can  be  purchased  is  limited  only  by  the  visitor's  purse  and  fancy. 
Jade  jewelry,  too,  is  here,  and  old  coins  of  curious  shapes,  and  prized 
snuff  bottles,  painted  wondrously  on  the  inside. 

***** 

The  last  time  the  Wayfarer  visited  this  temple  fair  he  was 
alone;  for  he  delights  in  adventuring  strange  scenes  without  a 
guide  or  interpreter.  Hailing  a  small  boy  to  carry  his  purchases,  he 
plunged  into  the  melee,  with  only  the  sign  language  and  a  fair 
measure  of  self-reliance  to  carry  him  through  an  afternoon  of  bar-  ) 
tering.  The  good-natured  Chinese  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  did 
the  foreigner;  and  if  he  was  frankly  interested  in  the  ever-changing 
colorful  panorama  of  human  life  that  surged  about  him,  the  pano- 
rama was  equally  interested  in  him — this  mad  foreigner  who  did 
not  know  their  speech,  and  bought  an  unaccountable  assortment  of 
articles.  When  the  Wayfarer  stopped  to  watch  a  dentist  at  work, 
or  a  phrenologist — ^born  brother  in  all  his  ways  to  the  American 
street-corner  faker — these  men  were  frankly  flattered  by  his  attention. 
Only  the  beggars  annoyed  the  stranger — and  beggars  are  worthy 
of  an  article  all  to  themselves.  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


"Nobody  Knows—" 

THE  NEXT  time  So-and-So  flares  out  at 
me  I'm  going  to  tell  him  something!" 
declared  a  usually  patient  but  just  then 
indignant  member  of  the  office  stafif  to  the 
office  sympathizer.  "I  just  spoke  to  him  about 
a  most  ordinary  matter  and  he  nearly  snapped 
•my  head  off.  If  I'd  done  anything  to  deserve 
such  treatment  I  wouldn't  say  anything.  But 
there's  no  reason  or  excuse  for  his  treating 
me  so." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,  strictly  speaking,"  said 
the  sympathizer  quietly.  "But — he  buried  his 
wife  and  child  last  week." 

A  woman  whose  religion  teaches  her  to  bear 
her  own  burdens  as  bravely  as  she  tries  to  help 
bear  those  of  her  fellows  not  long  since  was 
confronted  by  another  woman  who  poured  out 
a  bitter  tale  of  woe.  She  listened  sympa- 
thetically and  did  what  she  could  to  instill 
faith  and  courage  into  her  friend.  The  talker 
left  her,  at  last,  after  an  hour  of  precious  but 
freely  given  time  and  effort,  with  the  remark : 

"But,  of  course,  you  can't  know  just  how 
I  feel,  can  you  ?  You've  never  had  trouble 
yourself." 

Never  had  trouble !  And  that  woman's  hus- 
band had  recently  been  placed  in  an  insane 
asylum,  while  her  little  child  lay  at  death's 
door ! 

"No  one  but  God  and  I 

Knows  what  is  in  my  heart," 

runs  the  favorite  song  of  an  Eastern  tribe  of 
freed  slaves,  and  the  sentiment  is  true  of  all 
humanity.  Nobody  knows  all  that  is  in  the 
heart  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  of  his  most  cher- 
ished comrade,  nay,  even  of  the  very  wife  of 
his  bosom.  And  until  we  do  know,  who  among 
us  dare  to  judge  ? 

"Anything  and  everything,"  is  the  belief  of 
a  whimsical  but  understanding  thinker,  "should 
be  forgiven  the  sufferer  from  toothache  or  a 
cold  in  the  head." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  bravest,  truest  souls  in 
existence  find  it  hard  to  "stand  up"  properly 
under  stress  of  these  and  kindred  ailments, 
■while  the  very  saints  themselves  have  to  struggle 
to  preserve  their  spiritual  equanimity  when  the 
■soul  is  shot  through  and  through  with  sorrow, 
tortured  by  hidden  anguish,  rent  by  cruel- 
seeming  pain.  The  sharp  tone  that  we  so 
•swiftly  deprecate,  the  strange,  unsympathetic 
manner,  perhaps  even  the  neglected  duty,  all 
■may  be  due  to  some  pain  or  grief  of  which 
we  know  not,  some  carking  care  that  the  bearer 
deems  it  best  to  hide  but  which  has  worn  his 
or  her  nerves  and  strength  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

Let  us  be  very  kind,  fellow  strugglers  and 
■strivers.  No  human  being  fully  knows  the  heart 
and  soul,  the  trial  and  tests,  of  his  or  her 
•neighbor.  "No  one  but  God  and  I"  understands 
just  how  and  why  we  are  as  we  are. 

Ethel  Colson. 

Lee  as  College  President 

No  part  of  his  life  reflects  greater  honor  on 
the  memory  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  than  his 
career  as  college  president.  He  audited  every 
account;  presided  at  every  faculty  meeting; 
studied  and  signed  every  report,  says  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  in  "Robert  E.  Lee :  Man  and 
Soldier."  In  fact,  the  chief  stimulus  to  the 
students  was  the  knowledge  that  General  Lee 
was  familiar  with  every  student's  standing, 
and,  to  some  extent,  with  every  man's  conduct. 
An  invitation  to  visit  him  in  his  office  was  the 
most  dreaded  event  in  a  student's  life,  though 
the  actual  interview  was  always  softened  by  a 
noble  courtesy  on  the  president's  part  into  an 
experience  which  left  an  impress  throughout 
life  and  ever  remained  a  cherished  memory. 

To  one  thus  summoned  the  general  urged 
greater  attention  to  study,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  prevent  the  failure  which  would  other- 
wise inevitably  come  to  him. 

"But,  general,  you  failed,"  said  the  youth, 
meaning,  as  he  explained  afterwards,  to  pay 
him  a  tribute. 

"I  hope  that  you  may  be  more  fortunate 
than  I,"  replied  the  general  quietly. 


On  another  occasion  a  youth  from  the  far 
South,  having  "cut  lectures"  to  go  skating,  an 
accomplishment  he  had  just  acquired,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  president,  and,  hav- 
ing made  his  defense,  was  told  by  the  general 
that  he  should  not  have  broken  the  rule  of  the 
institution,  but  should  have  requested  to  be 
excused  from  attendance  on  lectures. 

"You  understand  now?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Well,  general,  the  ice  is  fine  this 
morning.  I'd  like  to  be  excused  today," 
promptly  replied  the  ready  youngster. 

I  cannot  forbear,  continues  Mr.  Page,  to  re- 
late a  personal  incident  which  I  feel  illustrates 
well  General  Lee's  method  of  dealing  with  his 
students.  I  was  so  unfortunate  while  at  college 
as  to  have  always  an  early  class,  and  from 
time  to  time  on  winter  mornings  it  was  my 
habit  "to  run  late,"  as  the  phrase  went.  This 
brought  me  in  danger  of  meeting  the  president 
on  his  way  from  chapel,  a  contingency  I  was 
usually  careful  to  guard  against.  One  morning, 
however,  I  miscalculated,  and  as  I  turned  a 
corner  came  free  to  face  with  him.  His  greet- 
ing was  most  civil,  and  touching  my  cap  I 
hurried  by.  Next  moment  I  heard  my  name 
spoken,  and  turning  I  removed  my  cap  and 
faced  him. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tell  Miss    [mentioning  the  daughter  of 

my  uncle.  General  Pendleton,  who  kept  house 
for  him]  that  I  say  will  she  please  have  break- 
fast a  little  earlier  for  you." 

Travel  Made  Pleasant 

Train  travel,  while  a  delight  to  some,  becomes 
after  a  short  time  exceedingly  wearisome  to 
others,  particularly  if  foresight  has  failed  to 
provide  reading  matter  to  beguile  the  long 
hours.  A  writer  in  The  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion suggests  a  way  for  relieving  the  tedium 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  others  at  the  same 
time. 

We  were  coming  home  on  the  train,  she 
writes.  The  journey  had  been  long  and  dusty 
and,  to  help  while  away  the  time,  my  husband 
bought  a  newspaper.  After  we  had  read  it,  he 
tossed  it  into  an  emptj'  seat  across  the  aisle  to 
get  it  out  of  our  way. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  man  in  the  seat 
behind  reached  over  for  one  section  and  a 
woman  who  passed  took  the  other.  When  they 
had  finished  reading,  they  put  the  pages  back 
where  they  had  found  them  and  others  who 
seemed  to  be  watching  for  the  opportunity  took 
them  to  read.  Someone  was  reading  and 
enjoying  that  newspaper  all  of  the  time  after 
we  were  through  with  it. 

That  incident  opened  my  eyes  to  a  way  of 
making  a  railway  journey  more  pleasant  for 
others.  I  have  always  taken  a  current  number 
of  a  popular  magazine  with  me  to  read  when 
I  could  on  such  a  trip,  but  I  had  never  thought 
of  passing  it  on  to  others.  Now  I  buy  a  couple 
before  boarding  the  train,  and  while  I  am 
reading  one  I  lend  the  other  to  some  woman 
who  is  traveling  alone.  When  we  are  through 
we  exchange.  Then  I  write  upon  the  back 
covers,  "Kindly  return  to  this  seat  when  you 
are  through,"  and  put  them  into  an  empty  seat 
near. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

A  brisk  application  of  hot  acid  vinegar  will 
remove  paint  from  glass. 

The  problem  of  rust  stains  has  been  solved 
by  holding  the  damaged  fabric  in  boiling  rhu- 
barb water. 

Honey  blended  with  the  butter  before  spread- 
ing on  Boston  brown  bread  makes  a  delicious 
sandwich  filling. 

Bent  whalebones  can  be  straightened  by  soak- 
ing them  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  ironing  them  straight. 

An  ordinary  small  table  on  wheels,  made 
with  two  shelves,  is  a  convenient  serving  table, 
carrying  dishes  as  well  as  food  back  and  forth 
between  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

To  work  buttonholes  smoothly  and  quickly, 
mark  the  size  of  the  buttonhole  on  the  ma- 
terial with  a  soft  pencil,  then  work,  and  after 


H  Ubougbt  for  tbe  Mceft 

What  the  world  needs  is  more  day-to-day 
living ;  starting  in  the  morning  with  fresh,  clear 
ideals  for  that  day,  and  seeking  to  live  that  day, 
and  each  successive  hour  and  moment  of  that 
day,  as  if  it  were  all  time  and  all  eternity. 
This  has  in  it  no  element  of  disregard  for  the 
future,  for  each  day  is  set  in  harmony  with  that 
future.  It  is  like  the  sea  captain  heading  his 
vessel  toward  his  port  of  destination,  and  day 
by  day  keeping  her  steaming  tozvard  it. — Wil- 
liam George  Jordan. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

IF  WE  ONLY  UNDERSTOOD 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain, 
And  the  bitter  disappointment, 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 
Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem — I  wonder — just  the  same? 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 

Ah  !  we  judge  each  other  harshly. 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force — 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source ; 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good ; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives 

That  surround  each  other's  lives, 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit, 

Know  what  spur  the  action  gives, 
Often  we  should  find  it  better, 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should, 
We  should  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives. 

See  the  good  and  bad  within, 
Often  we  should  love  the  sinner 

All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin; 
Could  we  know  the  powers  working 

To  o'erthrow  integrity, 
We  should  judge  each  other's  errors 

With    more    patient  charity. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


it  is  worked  cut  open  with  a  sharp  penknife. 
This  is  especially  helpful  in  working  on  ma- 
terial that  ravels  easily. 

Pennies  Picked  Up  at  Home 

There  is  an  often-expressed  wish  in  the 
hearts  of  many  house  mothers  that  they  might 
"earn  some  money  at  home,"  sometimes  for 
extras,  often  for  necessities.  In  response  to 
this  longing  The  Chicago  Tribune  suggests 
a  plan  which  can  be  carried  out  successfully 
in  even  the  smallest  village. 

There  are  many  parents  of  young  children 
who  wish  to  go  out  of  an  evening,  but  who  can 
find  no  one  to  stay  with  the  little  ones.  Send 
your  card  to  at  least  three  times  as  many  as  you 
can  accommodate,  and  charge  from  20  to  25 
cents  an  hour.  Of  course,  it  being  evening 
time,  the  children  will  usually  be  in  bed,  and 
you  may  have  many  a  spare  hour  with  a  book 
or  bit  of  fancy  work,  and  your  fee  besides. 

A  woman  who  is  a  good  cook  can  make 
money  "specializing."  One  woman  has  spe- 
cialized on  sunshine  cake,  and  is  famous  for 
her  brand.  These  cakes  bring  a  fancy  price 
and  find  an  easy  market,  and  then  she  has  her 
regular  customers  besides. 

The  "pie  woman"  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood is  a  shining  example  of  what  a  mother 
can  do  when  left  with  the  care  of  little  ones. 
She  makes  pies  for  many  families.  Her  card, 
sent  each  Tuesday  to  her  patrons,  gives  the 
schedule  for  the  coming  week,  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  menu  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 
The  card  contains  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  on  the  same  line,  only  opposite, 
the  word  mince,  pumpkin,  cherry,  or  other 
names.  These  pies  are  delivered  by  her  little 
son,  who  is  dismissed  at  1 1  o'clock  from  school. 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

Snake  or  Fish? 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


NO  EYE  but 
that  of 


:but 

3f 

a  n  owl, 
or  a  mink,  or  a 
cat,  or  some 
other  creature 
designed  especially  to  see  in  the  darkest  night, 
could  have  spied  him  as  he  slid  back  and  forth 
through  the  deep  pool  in  Pleasant  Run  brook. 
If  you  had  been  there,  and  if  your  eyes  had 
been  enough  like  the  owl's  to  enable  you  to 
see,  at  the  very  first  glance  you  would  have 
said,  "a  snake." 

For  this  strange  creature  had  almost  exactly 
the  form  and  movements  of  a  snake.  It  was 
more  than  two  feet  long,  and  not  larger  than 
a  child's  wrist.  There  were  the  pointed  head, 
the  beady  eyes,  the  writhing  grace  of  a  snake 
in  its  speedy  movements  through  the  water, 
and  not  a  sign  of  a  leg  or  foot  or  flipper. 

And  when  a  stupid  little  catfish  came  swim- 
ming by,  intent  only  on  finding  worms  that 
had  been  washed  into  the  pool  by  a  shower 
just  passed,  the  odd  creature  caught  him  ex- 
actly as  a  snake  would  have  done — gave  a 
quick,  darting  movement  of  the  head,  and 
seized  the  unlucky  fish  with  his  strong  teeth, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  swallowed  him 
whole. 

Yet  the  stranger  was  unlike  a  snake  in  that 
he  never  once  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
as  a  snake  must  do.  Nor  did  he  have  nostrils 
at  the  tip  of  his  pointed  muzzle  as  a  snake 
has,  but  little  slits  on  each  side,  just  behind 
the  head.  And  when  presently  the  mink 
came  softly  paddling  into  the  pool  looking  for 
crawfish,  or  minnows,  or  whatever  he  could 
find  to  eat,  the  odd  stranger  darted  with  great 
speed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  literally 
dived  headfirst  into  the  soft  mud  and  dis- 
appeared. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  looked,  moved  and 
acted  so  much  like  a  snake,  yet  lived  under 
the  watc-  all  the  time,  and  breathed  water 
through  slits  in  his  neck  instead  of  air  through 
nostrils?  Tan  wondered  much  about  it.  He 
was  afraid,  and  dared  not  move  from  the 
mouth  of  the  muskrat's  tunnel  where  he  sat 
crouched  behind  a  tuft  of  grass,  lest  this  active 
stranger  should  dart  from  the  ooze  and  eat 
him  as  he  had  eaten  the  catfish.  It  was  long 
before  he  dared  go  home. 

Tan  wanted  to  ask  about  this  queer  crea- 
ture, but  the  muskrat  had  gone  away  after 
his  narrow  escape  from  the  mink.  So  Tan 
went  to  Old  Croaker,  the  great  toad,  who  still 
spent  most  of  his  days  sleeping  in  one  of  the 
hollow  roots  of  Tan's  old  stump,  and  his  nights 
catching  insects  and  trilling  his  songs  along 
the  brink  of  the  brook. 

"That  was  the  eel,"  replied  Old  Croaker. 
"He  has  lived  in  that  pool  for  two  years,  but 
I  think  this  will  be  his  last.  Next  spring  he 
will  start  back  to  the  sea." 

"The  sea  ?  Do  you  mean  the  great  water, 
far  away,  where  the  water  from  our  brook 
flows?  I  have  heard  of  it  from  the  blackbird 
and  the  old  turkey  buzzard,  but  I  thought 
that  none  makes  that  journey  but  birds." 

"I  do  not  know  how  or  why.  Little  Brother. 
I  only  know  that  when  the  eels  are  grown  they 
return  to  the  sea  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  that  they  never  come  here  again." 


Illustrations  bv  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL 

It  was  long  before 
Tan  could  find  any 
creature  able  to  tell 
him  why  the  eel  re- 
turns to  the  sea,  or 
indeed  why  it  ever 
leaves  the  sea  if  it 
is  hatched  there.  He 
was  afraid  to  ask  the 
eel  himself,  for  he 
had  seen  what  sharp 
'■^■:>?  teeth    and    what  a 

~^:r^-:-^Z''[r'''\[''''  ferocious  appetite  he 

'" ■■■  has.    The  minnows 

were  silly  little 
things,  and  knew  less  even  than  Tan — indeed, 
they  began  to  play  among  themselves,  and 
swam  away  while  he  was  asking  them.  The 
bat,  who  knew  more  than  most  creatures  be- 
cause of  his  living  among  both  the  runners 
and  the  flyers,  could  help  him  but  little. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  the  snapping  turtle?" 
inquired  the  bat  when  Tan  asked  him  puzzling 
questions.  "He  has  lived  in  that  pool  for 
more  years  than  you  have  claws  on  all  your 
feet.    He  could  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you  do  not  go  to 
the  cat  when  you  want  to  know  anything," 
replied  Tan.  "He'd  eat  me  first  and  answer 
me  afterwards." 

"That's  true.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 
And  the  bat  grinned.  "Well,  then,  the  frog 
ought  to  know." 

But  the  frog  did  not,  and  was  not  interested 
in  knowing,  as  he  said  very  plainly.  He  was 
as  much  afraid  of  the  eel  as  Tan  was — perhaps 
more  so,  for  he  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  the  water.  He  had  heard  that  eels  grow 
from  horsehairs  that  fall  into  the  water,  but 
he  did  not  know. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  very  small  soft- 
shelled  turtle,  a  cousin  of  the  old  snapping  tur- 
tle, crept  out  of  the  water  to  sun  himself  on 
the  bank,  and  Tan  spied  him.  He  was  too 
small  to  have  caught  a  field  mouse  if  he  had 
wished,  so  Tan  was  not  afraid  to  accost  him. 
And  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the  pool,  for 
turtles  grow  slowly,  and  so  he  knew  the  family 
history  of  almost  everybody  in  the  pool.  And 
from  him  Tan  learned  many  of  the  curious 
ways  of  the  eel. 

For  all  his  snaky  looks,  the  eel  is  truly  a 
fish,  for  he  lives  in  the  water  and  breathes  it 
through  gills  instead  of  breathing  air  into 
lungs.  And  he  was  really  hatched  in  the  sea, 
as  Old  Croaker  said.  This  eel  was  one  of 
many,  many  thousands  who  first  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  world  in  the  warm,  salty  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  pool  where  he  lived.  At  first  he  was  very 
small  and  slender  and  transparent  so  that  he 
looked  like  a  hair,  as  the  frog  had  said  he  was. 
But  he  grew  very  rapidly  as  he  ate  little 
marine  animals,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was 
as  long  as  one's  finger. 

Then,  with  all  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them, 
the  little  eel  made  his  way  into  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Mississippi  river  and  started  to  swim 
up  its  mighty  stream. 

What  caused  them  to  leave  the  warm,  salt 
water  where  they  were  hatched,  and  enter  the 
cooler,  turbid  current  of  the  river  ?  Mother 
Nature  spoke  to  them  in  her  own  way,  which 
all  her  creatures  understand  but  cannot  explain. 
Some  craving  inside  moved  them  to  seek 
the  fresh  water  and  move  up  the  stream.  They 
could  no  more  have  told  why  than  the  robin 
can  explain  why  he  goes  North  in  spring 
instead  of  building  his  nest  in  the  South  where 
it  is  always  warm. 

But  they  heard  and  understood  good  old 
Mother  Nature's  call,  these  little  eels,  and 
they  went  swarming  up  the  river.  Some  went 
into  the  Red  river  when  they  came  to  Ss 
mouth,  some  into  the  Arkansas,  some  into  the 
Missouri,  some  into  the  Illinois,  but  this  par- 
(Confinued  on  page  167) 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  MISSES  AT  SCHOOL 

There  once  was  a  school 

Where  the  mistress,  Miss  Rule, 
Taught  a  number  of  misses  that  vexed  her; 

Miss  Chief  was  the  lass 

At  the  head  of  the  class. 
And  young  Miss  Demeanor  was  next  her. 

Who  was  tail,  they  don't  tell. 

But   I  heard  'twas   Miss   Spell — 
I  learned  so  from  Miss  Information, 

Who  was  told  in  the  street, 

Where  she  happened  to  meet 
With  Miss  Take  and  Miss  Representation. 

Poor  little  Miss  Hap 

Spilled  the  ink  in  her  lap, 
And  Miss  Fortune  fell  on  the  table ; 

Miss  Conduct  they  all 

Did  a  Miss  Creant  call, 
But  Miss  State  declared  this  a  fable. 

Miss  Lay  lost  her  book. 

And    Miss    Lead  undertook 
To  show  her  the  place  where  to  find  it ; 

But  upon  the  wrong  nail 

Miss  Place  hung  her  veil. 
And  Miss  Deed  hung  the  book  safe  behind  it. 

Then  all  went  very  well. 

As  I  have  heard  tell, 
Till  Miss  Take  brought  in  Miss  Understanding; 

Miss  Conjecture  then  guessed 

Evil  things  of  the  rest, 
And  Miss   Counsel  advised  their  disbanding. 


After  Buffalo  with  a  Camera 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton — the  Mr.  Seton  who 
has  told  so  delightfully  the  story  of  "Wahb" 
and  other  furry  brothers — has  always  longed 
to  see  a  herd  of  Buffalo.  But  the  buffalo  are 
gone  now  from  our  own  Western  prairies, 
and  so  when  Mr.  Seton  finally  was  ready  to  go 
in  quest  of  them,  he  had  to  seek  them  away 
up  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  He  tells  in 
"The  Arctic  Prairies"  how  he  and  his  half- 
breed  guide  Sousi  went  on  his  first  buffalo 
hunt,  his  main  object  being  to  shoot  his  prey — 
but  with  a  camera,  not  a  gun.  As  they  rode 
along  across  the  prairie,  they  came  suddenly 
on  some  buffalo  tracks.  They  followed  these, 
Sousi  in  the  lead  and  cautioning  Mr.  Seton  to 
step  in  his  footprints  and  make  no  noise. 

"I  did  as  Sousi  directed  for  long,"  writes  Mr. 
Seton ;  "but  at  length  a  stick  cracked  under 
my  foot ;  he  turned  and  looked  reproachfully 
at  me.  Then  a  stick  cracked  under  his  foot ; 
I  gave  him  a  poke  in  the  ribs.  When  we  got 
to  the  land  between  the  lakes,  Sousi  pointed 
and  said,  'They  are  here.'  We  sneaked  with 
the  utmost  caution  that  way — it  was  impossible 
to  follow  any  one  trail — and  in  200  yards  Sousi 
sank  to  the  ground,  gasping  out,  'There ! 
there !  Take  their  pictures  as  quick  as  you 
can  !'  I  crawled  forward  and  saw,  not  one,  but 
half  a  dozen  buffalo.  'I  must  be  nearer,'  I  said, 
and,  lying  flat  on  my  breast  crawled,  toes  and 
elbows,  up  to  a  bush  within  seventy-five  yards, 
where  I  made  shot  No.  i,  and  saw  that  there 
were  eight  or  nine  buffalo. 

"Sousi  cocked  his  rifle — I  said  emphatically: 
'Stop!  you  must  not  fire.'  'No?'  he  said  in 
astonished  tones  that  were  full  of  story  and 
comment.  'What  did  we  come  for?'  Now 
I  saw  that  by  backing  out  and  crawling  to  an- 
other bunch  of  herbage  I  could  get  within  fifty 
yards. 

"  'It  is  not  possible/  he  gasped. 

"  'Watch  me  and  see,'  I  replied.  Gathering 
all  the  near  vines  and  twisting  them  around 
my  neck,  I  covered  my  head  with  leaves  and 
creeping  plants,  then  proceeded  to  show  that  it 
was  possible,  while  Sousi  followed.  I  reached 
the  cover  and  found  it  was  a  bed  of  spring 
anemones  on  the  far  side  of  an  old  buffalo 
wallow,  and  there  in  the  wallow  I  lay  for  a 
moment  reveling  in  the  sight.  Then  slowly 
I  rose  above  the  cover  and  took  my  second 
picture.  But  the  watchful  creatures,  more  shy 
than  moose,  saw  the  rising  mass  of  herbage, 
or  may  have  caught  the  wind,  rose  lightly  and 
went  off.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  they 
stopped  and  looked  around,  but  gave  no  third 
shot  for  the  camera. 

"I  shook  Sousi's  hand  with  all  my  heart,  and 
he,  good  old  fellow,  said  :  'Ah  !  it  was  for  this 
I  prayed  last  night ;  without  doubt  it  was 
in  answer  to  my  prayer  that  the  good  God 
has  sent  me  this  great  happiness.'  " 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  February  11,  1912 

I.esson  Text,  Luke  2 :40-S2.  Golden  Text, 
Luke  2:49:  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me? 
Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's 
house  ? 

At  least  ten  years  have  passed  since  our 
last  lesson.  Herod's  order  to  kill  the  children 
in  Bethlehem  said,  "From  2  years  old  and 
under."  That  hints,  at  least,  that  Jesus  was 
approaching  2  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of 
today's  lesson  he  was  12.  This  is  the  record 
of  his  second  known  visit  to  Jerusalem.  He 
m.ay  have  been  taken  by  his  parents  with  them 
on  other  of  their  Passover  pilgrimages,  but  this 
visit  was  marked  by  a  special  incident  which 
made  it  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  sight  of  the  old  city  roused  him.  Under 
its  shadow  he  had  been  born.  Here  when 
he  was  6  weeks  old  he  had  been  dedicated 
unto  Jehovah.  Even  now  the  stirrings  of 
manhood  were  in  him.  He  went  about  the  city 
freely.  The  temple  interested  him  most,  and 
he  doubtless  spent  many  hours  there.  He  had 
learned  from  his  mother  long  ere  this  of  the 
events  that  preceded  his  birth  and  attended 
his  infant  days.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  thoughts  of  God  and  his 
own  relations  to  him,  and  to  leave  the  matter 
of  calling  him  for  the  home-going  to  his 
parents.  So  he  was  left  behind ;  so  he  was 
sought ;  so  he  was  found  in  the  temple. 

Boyhood  of  Jesus  the  Boyhood  of  a 
Real  Boy 

Verse  40 — He  "grew,  filled  with  wisdom." 
What  was  to  prevent  a  healthy  boy  from  grow- 
ing ?  To  say  "he  grew"  is  not  out  of  the 
ordinary.  But  of  most  boys  it  would  not  have 
been  written  that  he  was  "filled  with  wisdom." 
Most  of  us  when  boys  were  filled  with  mis- 
chief and  fun.  General  Lew  Wallace  wrote 
a  story  once  to  show  that  Jesus  had  no  boy- 
hood, that  the  burden  of  the  world  was  upon 
him  always.  We  do  not  believe  it.  Jesus  was 
wise  as  a  boy,  but  that  did  not  keep  him  from 
being  a  lovely,  happy,  real  boy. 

Verse  41 — "And  his  parents  went  every  year." 
That  is  record  enough  to  show  the  character 
and  the  sort  of  training  they  gave  their  boy. 
He  never  discredited  it.  That  annual  journey 
of  120  miles,  going  and  returning,  was  not  easy. 
They  could  not  go  in  an  hour,  as  we  can  go 
an  equal  distance  in  an  hour.  The  journey 
was  a  test  of  fidelity  to  God,  and  the  fact  of 
their  absence  an  education  to  Jesus,  even  if 
he  did  not  go  until  he  was  12. 

Verse  42 — "And  when  he  was  12  years  old." 
He  was  almost  a  legal  man,  then.  Edersheim 
says  a  boy  attained  his  majority  at  13.  The 
burden  of  life  for  himself  would  soon  be  on 
him.  This  glimpse  of  him  ere  he  leaves  boy- 
hood shows  a  deeply  religious  life. 

Verse  43— "And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the 
days."  That  is,  remained  through  the  full 
Passover  week.  It  was  a  great  religious  gala 
week.  The  Galilean  company  remained  through 
it  all.  There  was  no  half-way  observance  with 
Joseph  and  Mary.  And  Jesus  was  in  it  all. 
What  a  time  of  joy  that  must  have  been  ! 

Verses  44-48 — These  verses  exhibit  the  cus- 
toms of  the  caravans  of  worshipers  who  at- 
tended the  annual  feast.  They  are  entirely  for- 
eign to  our  ideas.  The  parents  of  Jesus  were 
troubled  that  he  had  been  left  behind,  and 
blamed  him  when  they  found  him.  From  our 
point  of  view  they  were  the  ones  to  be  blamed. 
But  he  was  not  troubled. 

Verse  49 — "In  my  Father's  house."  This  is 
the  translation  of  the  revision.  The  Greek 
text  has  no  noun,  but  only  the  neuter  plural 
definite  article.  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about,  or  in,  the  things  of  my  Father?"  "Busi- 
ness" is  evidently  faulty.  "House"  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  text  and  corresponds  to  the 
facts. 

Verse  50 — His  parents  did  not  understand. 
Parents  of  children  spiritually  gifted  seldom 


The  Boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple 

do.  Such  children  are  called  "queer."  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  mother  had  filled  his 
mind  with  thoughts  of  God  as  his  Father,  and 
to  him  the  temple  was  his  Father's  house.  It 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  a  religious  child  would  find 
countless  details  to  interest  and  delight  him. 

Verses  51-52 — Here  the  curtain  drops  on  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  does  not  rise  again  for  eight- 
een years.  During  those  years,  probably,  his 
earthly  father  died.  No  mention  is  made  of 
him  again.  All  that  we  know  of  the  life  in 
Nazareth  is  that  he  grew,  and  was  popular  with 
his  townspeople,  and  was  favored  by  divine 
Icve.  When  next  he  appeared  in  public  life  he 
was  ready  for  the  great  ministry  and  sacrifice. 

Jesus  in  Temple  Sets  Fine  Example  for 
Boys  of  Today 

A  boy's  questions  puzzled  the  old  doctors. 
Age  seldom  comprehends  childhood.  Any  boy 
can  still  ask  questions  which  no  old  doctors 
can  answer. 

The  talk  of  children  to  teachers  older  than 
they,  and  of  teachers  to  children,  is  generally 
mutually  helpful. 

Jesus  in  the  temple,  not  ashamed  to  talk  of 
religious  things  to  older  men,  is  a  fine  example 
for  boys  to  follow.  Religion  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of  or  apologize  for. 

Many  a  boy  of  today  needs  to  learn  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  conduct  of  Jesus  after  his 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  He  went  back  to  Nazareth, 
and  was  subject  unto  his  parents.  In  plain 
English,  "He  minded  his  mother." 

Jesus  went  to  the  temple  for  a  purpose, 
not  from  idle  curiosity.  He  could  have  gone 
gaping  and  staring  about.  Instead  he  began 
to  ask  questions,  and  that  brought  him  to  the 
doctors.  A  boy  with  a  purpose  usually  becomes 
a  man  of  power. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Jesus  the  normal  child  sanctified. 
Neither  physically  weak  nor  spiritually  per- 
verted, he  speaks  out  of  a  clear  soul  per- 
ception truths  which  astonish  satisfied  de- 
fenders of  indefensible  positions. 

What  is  not  told  us  of  our  Lord's  boyhood 
is  as  significant  as  what  is  recorded.  We 
know  from  the  silence  of  the  evangelist  that 
he  was  not  a  "boy  preacher."  The  uncanonical 
lives  of  Christ  abound  in  stories  of  an  infancy 
and  youth  full  of  miraculous  exploits.  The 
evangelists  know  nothing  of  such  abnormal  de- 
velopment. Jesus  was  as  a  child  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  home,  the  more  remark- 
able since  we  learn  from  his  one  appearance 
in  the  temple  how  far  beyond  his  years  were 
his  intellectual  powers  and  moral  judgments. 
The  supernatural  in  Jesus  is  the  more  im- 
pressive because  always  subject  to  spiritual 
purpose  and  restrained  in  its  exercise. 

Like  his  forerunner  John,  his  boyhood  was 
as  full  of  grace  as  his  manhood  (Luke  i  :i5). 
His  conscience  was  subjected  to  no  searing 
process,  the  result  of  a  wayward  youth.  His 
moral  perceptions  were  never  clouded  by  per- 
verted opinions,  the  result  of  early  delin- 
quencies. We  are  sometimes  shocked  by  the 
lapses  of  professedly  Christian  men,  like  Peter, 
whose  middle  life  and  old  age  show  the  occa- 
sional outbreak  of  early  passions.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  belief 
that  a  bad  boy  "will  come  out  all  right"  if  left 
to  his  own  inclinations.  The  best  preparation 
for  the  winner  of  souls  is  not  sin  but  freedom 
from  sin  in  youth. 

Youth  of  Jesus  Marked  by  Physical  and 
Spiritual  Development 

Verse  40 — Jesus  "grew"  and  "waxed  strong." 
That  his  strength  was  "in  spirit"  rather  than 
in  body  seems  to  have  been  the  early  con- 


ception and  so  to  have  been  asserted  here 
by  transcribers,  repeating  what  we  read  in 
chapter  i  :8o.  The  most  ancient  manuscript 
is  against  such  reading,  as  are  the  most  critical 
of  modern  scholars ;  and  while  the  English 
revisers  insert  it,  the  American  revisers  decline 
to  do  so.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  as  symmetrical  and  athletic  as 
the  ideal  Greek.  The  monk  believed  that  piety 
was  antagonistic  to  physical  perfection.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  its  natural  concomitant. 

But  his  growth  was  not  simply  that  of  the 
body.  It  was  that  of  mind  and  soul.  "Wis- 
dom" and  "grace"  were  his  as  well  as  physical 
stature.  He  was  not  the  model  for  one  age 
but  for  all  ages. 

Verse  41 — He  went  up  to  the  annual  feast 
of  the  Passover  because  Joseph  and  his  mother 
Mary  went.  Church-going  parents  have  church- 
going  children.  The  first  debt  of  the  parent 
to  the  child  is  the  debt  of  example. 

Verse  42 — The  Jewish  boy  was  enrolled  at 
12  among  the  "sons  of  the  law."  He  was 
taught  that  henceforth  he  was  to  regard  him- 
self as  answerable  for  a  man's  duties  and  en- 
titled to  a  man's  privileges.  Some  parents 
and  some  teachers  expect  to  begin  religious 
instruction  at  the  age  when  the  Jew  thought 
it  should  be  completed.  Most  of  our  great 
religious  leaders  have  accepted  Christ,  con- 
sciously and  publicly,  at  the  age  of  12  to  15. 

Jesus,  Amid  Environments  of  Great  City, 
Develops  Rapidly 

Verses  43-45 — The  Oriental  lad  is  more  mature 
at  12  than  our  Occidental  boy.  The  crowds 
going  to  and  returning  from  Jerusalem  were 
enormous,  and  whole  communities  moved  en 
masse.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Jesus 
was  with  some  of  the  relatives  or  neighbors 
until  the  first  night  out  made  Joseph  and  Mary 
conscious  that  something  was  wrong.  Among 
the  vast  numbers  who  filled  all  Jerusalem  and 
all  its  suburbs  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
hunting  for  a  lost  child  was  a  slow  business. 
It  says  something  as  to  the  natural  affection 
and  normal  love  of  entertainment  in  the  lad 
that  they  sought  for  him  first  among  scenes 
which  appealed  powerfully  to  other  boys  of 
his  own  age.  They  looked  for  him  in  places 
where  other  parents  would  look  for  their  boys. 
But  Jesus,  amid  the  environments  of  the  great 
city,  was  developing  fast  and  awakening  to 
the  great  questions  of  faith,  the  large  problems 
of  duty.  He  was  conscious  of  a  new  attraction 
in  the  schools  where  the  learned  and  the  devout 
of  his  nation  sat  to  resolve  the  doubts  and  ad- 
vise the  consciences  of  those  seeking  their 
counsel.  What  we  would  call  a  series  of  public 
lectures  was  given,  perhaps  several  such 
courses  at  the  same  time  in  different  halls,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  history, 
principles  and  future  of  their  race.  These 
meetings,  open  to  the  public,  seldom  drew 
very  youthful  visitors  from  the  more  exciting 
scenes  of  the  market  places  and  the  gatherings 
about  the  city  gates. 

Jesus  Questions  Without  Fear;  Asserts 
Truths  Without  Arrogance 
Verses  46-47 — The  teachings  of  the  rabbis 
had  become  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the 
comments  of  past  "doctors  of  the  law"  and,  as 
one  may  see  for  himself  in  the  Talmud,  these 
interpretations  were  often  artificial  and  not 
seldom  contradictory.  A  child  of  deeply  reli- 
gious nature  does  not  always  believe  today 
what  he  hears  from  the  pulpit.  Many  an  argu- 
ment which  satisfies  a  man  will  not  satisfy 
a  child.  Many  a  mother  excuses  in  herself 
what  her  blue-eyed  girl  will  not  excuse.  More 
than  once  Jesus  said  that  the  child  had  a 
spiritual  vision  which  the  defender  of  a  sys- 
tem or  custom  lacked  (Matt.  11  :25).  Jesus 
entered  this  lecture  room  of  the  learned  men 
as  a  fresh,  sweet  breeze  from  the  snow  fields 
of  Hermon  into  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
close  sick  room.  Without  fear  he  asked  ques- 
tions ;  without  arrogance  he  asserted  truths. 
In  him  divinity  only  emphasized  and  glorified 
v/hat  we  may  see  today  in  any  child  whose 
spirit  is  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  something 
which  makes  a  guilty  parent  quail  and  the 
apologist  for  sin  hang  his  head. 
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Week  Beginning  February  4,  1911 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — Korea. 

There  are  several  hundred  thousand  ad- 
herents of  Christianity  in  Korea,  but  they  have 
not  all  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  the  direct 
work  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  boards  and 
societies.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work 
there  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  impress 
on  converts  their  responsibility  for  imparting 
to  their  fellows  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings 
they  have  themselves  received.  This  has  been 
most  effective  in  spreading  the  gospel.  The  city 
of  Pyeng  Yang  became  a  center  from  which 
the  gospel  radiated.  There  are  now  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  Christians  in 
Korea.  When  we  recollect  that  a  little  more 
than  three  years  ago  there  were  no  ordained 
native  pastors,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  how 
active  and  faithful  the  native  Christians  have 
been. 

In  an  address  before  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  October  Dr.  Stanley  White  of  our 
own  board  said  that  the  test  question  for  the 
admission  of  a  candidate  to  membership  in  the 
church  was  the  question,  "Have  you  brought 
a  soul  to  Christ?"  If  the  answer  was  "no," 
the  candidate  was  denied  membership.  What 
would  be  the  result  should  our  home  church 
sessions  impose  such  a  test  ? 

The  character  of  these  Korean  Christians  is 
of  a  kind  to  put  us  to  shame.  Christ  means 
to  them  the  Lord  who  forgives  sins  and  renews 
the  heart.  Salvation  means  absolute  recovery 
from  the  sins  of  the  past.  It  means,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  renunciation  of  sin  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  wrongs  caused  by  sin.  These 
Christians  illustrate  the  power  of  Christ  in  con- 
version. Converted  purpose,  converted  thought, 
converted  head,  are  so  common  with  us  as  to 
be  understood ;  but  all  these  plus  converted 
pocketbook,  converted  pride  and  converted  prac- 
tical sense  are  not  so  familiar. 


Christianity  in  Korea  has  also  learned  the 
meaning  of  benevolence.  Had  we  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica learned  the  lesson  as  Korean  Christians 
have,  the  money  for  foreign  missions  next 
year  would  be  tenfold  that  of  any  previous 
year  in  mission  history.  Think  of  this.  The 
churches  in  the  care  of  missions  belonging  to 
our  board  alone  gave  last  year  $81,310  for 
Christian  benevolence,  and  this  in  a  country 
where  common  labor  is  paid  but  20  cents  a 
day,  and  artisans,  such  as  carpenters  and 
masons,  receive  but  50  cents  a  day. 

The  message  from  Korea  to  the  American 
church  is  eloquent.  Shall  we  pray  for  Korea, 
or  shall  we  ask  Korea  to  pray  for  us? 

Home  Mission  Topic — The  Indians. 

Who  are  the  Indians?  They  are  wretched 
driftwood  on  the  current  of  American  life. 
Wrecked,  hopeless  bits  of  life,  left  as  remind- 
ers of  a  people  that  were  once  numerous  enough 
to  make  it  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the 
"palefaces"  from  beyond  the  ocean  would  be 
able  to  establish  here  an  abiding  home.  Not 
speaking  the  English  language,  drunken,  mad 
for  alcoholic  drink,  squalid,  vagabond,  abject, 
vast  numbers  of  them  are  objects  of  Christian 
pity,  and  seem  sometimes  to  be  beyond  the  pale 
of  hope.  The  iniquity  of  the  white  race  on  this 
continent  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indians  is 
historic  and  colossal  in  its  meanness.  What 
the  Indians  might  have  become  under  the  power 
of  Christian  civilization  is  shown  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  who  have 
become  citizens  not  only  in  name  but  in  genius 
and  intelligence.   

For  the  Cprn-Planter  Indians,  the  Cat- 
taraugus reservation  Indians  of  southwestern 
New  York,  we  have  an  apostle  who  has  given 
the  whole  of  his  educated  life  to  their  welfare. 
M.  F.  Trippe,  D.  D.,  has  earned  a  lasting  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing  good 
work  among  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the  various  reserva- 
tions of  the  Northwest.  But  the  truth  remains 
that  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Mayflower  is  only  eight  years  away,  and 
yet  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  today 
more  wretched  than  were  their  ancestors,  and 
fully  as  ignorant  and  savage. 

But  there  are  rays  of  light  shining  here  and 
there.  They  shine  among  the  Nez  Perces,  for 
example.  Six  hours'  ride  from  Spokane  will 
bring  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  missions  among 
this  tribe.  These  Indians  are  descendants  of 
the  people  among  whom  Dr.  H.  H.  Spalding 
and  Marcus  Whitman  labored  seventy  years 
ago. 

A  visitor  to  this  section  in  the  summer 
of  1911  has  written  a  letter  that  gives  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  conditions  among  our  best  class 
of  Indians : 

"I  spent  Sunday  among  these  Indians,  join- 
ing in  their  services,  which  took  place  in  the 
little  church  by  the  banks  of  the  Clearwater 
river.  The  service  began  at  10  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinued, with  a  brief  intermission  for  lunch, 
until  4:30  p.  m.  The  Indians  had  come  from 
far  and  near  in  wagons  and  on  ponies.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  the  solemn,  black  Sunday 
clothes  of  the  white  man,  with  white  collars 
and  cuffs,  hair  short  and  bushy,  faces  smooth, 
except  for  a  few  in  the  back  seats  who  wore 
long  hair.  The  'pagan'  and  the  'backslider'  al- 
ways occupy  the  back  seats.  The  women  wore 
calico  skirts,  plaid  shawls  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs of  various  colors  about  their  heads.  The 
preacher  was  an  Indian  named  Mark  Arthur, 
with  the  head  of  a  Daniel  Webster.  He  was 
short,  strong,  handsome  as  a  picture,  self- 
possessed  and  eloquent.  All  remained  for  the 
Sunday  school  at  noon,  during  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  large  class  of  Indian  boys  and 
men  who  seemed  to  understand  English  well." 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
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FAT  SOULS  AND  OPEN  PURSES 
Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    II.  Generosity. 
II.  Cor.  9;6-is. 

In  these  days  of  high-cost  living  most  fami- 
lies have  to  scan  their  weekly  outgo  of  money 
with  carefulness.  "Where  may  we  economize?" 
is  the  common  question.  At  once  the  tempta- 
tion comes  to  Christian  people  to  retrench  in 
their  giving.  Some  persons,  doubtless,  make 
no  provision  whatever  in  their  family  budget 
for  church  support  or  benevolences.  These 
are  ruled  out  of  consideration  in  this  para- 
graph, with  a  passing  thought  of  pity.  Shall 
a  Christian  retrench  in  his  giving,  when  finan- 
cially straitened?  Yes,  certainly;  if  he  is 
obliged  to  cut  down  in  all  directions,  and  main- 
tains the  proper  proportions  in  reductions  which 
he  makes  all  along  the  line.  But  to  make 
benevolences  suffer  while  luxuries  and  pleasures 
thrive  is  scarcely  an  act  of  fair  dealing.  "But 
we  must  pay  our  debts  first,"  says  the  house- 
holder, who  has  clearer  vision  for  the  near  fact 
than  for  the  abiding  general  principle.  Cer- 
tainly, debts  must  be  paid ;  including  debts  to 
God.  If  we  grant  the  correctness  of  the  teach- 
ing concerning  the  Christian's  obligation  to 
g^ive,  then  it  becomes  a  real  obligation. 

The  puzzling  problem  of  proportion  in  giving 
is  solved  by  adopting  some  fixed  ratio.  It  is 
not  required  of  the  Christian,  as  of  the  old 
Jew,  that  he  give  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  the 
Lord,  any  more  than  it  is  required  that  he  obey 
the  Mosaic  enactments  concerning  food.  We 
are  under  grace,  not  under  the  law.  This 
point  needs  to  be  seen  clearly,  else  the  zealous 
tither  will  find  himself  in  difficulties. 


f  Understanding  definitely  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  lay  upon  the  Christian  any  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  tithe,  we  may  yet  take  the 
position  that  a  tenth  of  one's  income  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proportion  to  devote  to  the 
Lord.  This  is  a  good  working  basis.  The 
Christian  has  more  reason  to  devote  one-tenth 
of  his  goods  to  God  than  had  the  old  Hebrew. 
When  a  man  is  setting  aside  this  much  sys- 
tematically he  can  at  least  feel  that  he  is 
trying  to  do  fairly.  The  old  Levitical  rule  gives 
a  useful  standard ;  and  a  standard  is  what  is 
most  needed,  for  few  of  us  can  trust  our  own 
impulses  in  a  case  like  this  where  our  own 
interests  are  so  directly  concerned.  In  all 
ethical  questions  frail  human  nature  needs 
a  standard,  and  in  no  respect  more  than  in 
this  one  of  benevolences.  For  lack  of  a  better 
measure,  the  old  Jewish  system  will  serve 
wondrously  well.   

A  law  of  life,  perceived  by  the  wise  man 
of  olden  time,  is  that  "the  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat."  A  depleted  bank  account  may 
represent  an  enlarged  life.  Less  money  may 
mean  more  man.  Conversely,  "the  stingy  soul 
shall  be  made  lean."  Who  does  not  know 
examples  of  thrifty,  penurious  persons  who 
have  enlarged  their  hoard  of  treasure  at  the 
cost  of  their  souls  and,  having  money,  have 
nothing  else?   

Another  wise  saying  is,  "There  is  that  scat- 
tereth,  and  increaseth  yet  more,  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  only  to  want."  Paul  gave  new  form  to 
the  same  truth  when  he  said,  "He  that  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he 
that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully." 


Only  glad  giving  is  generous ;  and  "God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  The  gift  which  the 
giver  does  not  enjoy  is  no  pleasure  to  God, 
though  it  may  benefit  the  recipient. 

"Some  men  give  according  to  their  means, 
and  some  according  to  their  meanness,"  runs 
a  bright  saying.  — 

The  giving  law  is  the  law  of  life.  In  the 
deepest  interpretation,  we  live  to  give. 

Here  is  a  man,  rich,  learned,  wise,  who 
astutely  endeavors  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellows.  He  gives  shrewdly  in  ways  that  he 
thinks  befitting  his  station ;  and  usually  his  left 
hand  knows  all  about  his  right  hand's  doings. 
Actually,  the  total  of  his  gifts  to  various  chari- 
table and  religious  causes  is  large ;  though 
relatively  to  his  possessions  and  income  it  is 
small.  Yet  that  man  has  missed  his  mark. 
His  gifts  do  not  win  him  gratitude  or  general 
esteem,  though  they  elicit  a  measure  of  public 
praise.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  his 
neighbors  that  all  he  does  is  prompted  by  cal- 
culating self-interest.  He  is  not  generous  at 
heart.  While  he  gives  a  carefully  measured 
dole  of  money,  he  is  not  lavish  of  himself. 
And  "the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare."  A 
person  may  so  freely  give  of  himself  that  he 
is  recognized  as  possessed  of  the  virtue  of 
generosity,  even  though  he  have  little  or  no 
money  to  bestow.   

God  gave  his  Son.  Jesus  gave  himself.  Paul 
first  gave  his  own  self  to  the  churches.  Chris- 
tians are  exhorted  to  give  themselves,  a  living 
offering.  The  divinest  principle  in  all  the  uni- 
verse is  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
generosity. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Korean  Church  Takes  Organic  Form 

Christians  occupying  the  Presbyterian  sec- 
tion of  Korea  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  establishment  of  their  General  Assembly, 
which  is  to  meet  in  Pyeng  Yang  next  Septem- 
ber. This  will  be  the  climax  of  the  gradually 
developing  process  of  church  organization  in 
Korea.  The  missionaries  have  been  very  slow 
about  creating  the  formal  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion that  is  externally  called  a  church.  It  was 
intended  from  the  first  that  this  organization 
should  not  be  perfected  until  it  was  strictly 
a  Korean  church — that  is,  until  the  Korean  ele- 
ment overbalanced  the  missionary  element  in 
the  life  of  the  body.  There  were  not  even 
formal  local  churches  until  Christianity  in  the 
Korean  nation  comprised  many  hundreds  of 
groups  of  believers,  with  hundreds  of  people  in 
some  single  groups.  When  the  stage  of  local 
organization  came,  the  men  ordained  to  the 
leadership  were  those  who  had  been  in  train- 
ing for  years  as  "leaders."  Candidates  for  the 
ministry  were  first  accepted  in  1902,  and  then 
only  those  who  as  "helpers"  to  the  missionaries 
had  been  tried  for  a  long  time  and  trained  care- 
fully in  the  enormous  Bible  classes  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Korean  church.  In  1907 
the  theological  seminary  graduated  seven  men, 
who  were  thereupon  ordained  as  the  first 
Korean  ministers,  this  act  coinciding  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Korean  Presbytery. 

In  the  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  pres- 
bytery to  the  beginning  of  General  Assembly, 
thirty-seven  churches  fully  organized,  with 
ordained  elders,  have  increased  to  104,  and 
forty-one  men  besides  the  first  seven  have  been 
advanced  to  ministerial  rank.  There  are,  besides, 
ten  licentiates,  all  theological  graduates,  who 
have  not  yet  been  ordained.  The  last  presby- 
tery consisted  of  104  Korean  elders,  forty-six 
Korean  ministers  and  forty-six  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. Rev.  W.  D.  Reynolds  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  mission  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Rev.  Yang  Chun  Paik  was  elected  vice- 
moderator.  Ihe  Korean  vice-moderator  proved 
an  efficient  presiding  officer,  whose  accuracy 
and  self-possession  were  heartily  admired  by 
the  missionaries.  The  stated  clerk  of  the  pres- 
bytery is  Han  Syuk  Chin. 

The  growth  of  the  church  in  the  year  past 
was  indicated  by  9,713  baptisms  on  confession 
of  faith  and  the  admission  of  26,841  catechu- 
mens. When  the  General  Assembly  meets  it 
will  represent  a  church  of  more  than  50,000 
communicants,  40,000  catechumens  and  160,000 
adherents.   

Another  Famine  District  in  China 

Information  thus  far  received  from  China 
concerning  the  famine  conditions  has  usually 
dealt  with  districts  along  the  Yangtze  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  provinces  of  Kaingsu,  Anhui 
and  Hunan.  But,  confirming  the  cablegram 
already  referred  to  in  a  former  issue  of  The 
Continent,  Rev.  E.  F.  Knickerbocker  of  Ningpo 
reports  equally  distressing  privation  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  province  of  Chekiang, 
down  the  coast  south  of  Shanghai.  Just  north 
of  Ningpo,  the  town  of  Yuyao  and  its  surround- 
ings are  in  bad  condition.  Yuyao  stands  on 
land  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
the  building  of  dikes.  The  soil  of  this  "made" 
land  is  not  suitable  for  rice,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  cotton.  Outside  the  dikes,  on 
an  archipelago  of  very  small  islands,  live  140,- 
000  people  who  are  engaged  in  evaporating  sea 
water  to  produce  salt.  The  cotton  crop  was 
ruined  by  the  typhoons.  The  salt  market  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  revolution.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  vast  distress  among  the  people, 
and  Mr.  Knickerbocker  estimates  that  no  less 
than  $25,000  is  necessary  to  feed  this  popula- 
tion through  the  winter  and  keep  them  from 
starving.  As  the  only  Christian  evangelist 
itinerating  through  this  district,  Mr.  Knicker- 
bocker has  felt  the  strongest  obligation  to  de- 
velop relief  m.easures,  and  he  has  found  the 
principal  Chinese  citizens  very  eager  and 
cordial  in  helping  with  his  plans.  The  head 
man  of  Tsuiong  collected  $3,000  Mexican,  and 
is  giving  his  time  to  the  work  of  relief.  The 
local  committee  has  determined  to  open  up  a 
market  for  the  unsold  salt  if  possible  and  will 
appeal  to  the  government  to  donate  the  tax  on 
these  sales  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  district. 
Whatever  funds  are  collected  will  be  spent 
on  public  works,  building  new  dikes  to  reclaim 


more  land  and  repairing  the  roads.  The  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  approves  this  appeal  for 
the  Yuyao  district,  and,  as  before  stated.  Treas- 
urer Day  will  receive  contributions  designated 
for  that  purpose.   

Centenary  to  Be  Celebrated 

An  interesting  anniversary  celebration  will 
be  the  centennial  of  the  ordaining  of  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1812.  The  setting  apart  of 
Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  Nott  and  Rice  attracted 
far  more  attention  than  the  organization  of 
the  board  itself  two  years  before,  and  the  in- 
cident of  the  haystack  prayer  meeting  was  not 
known  at  all  by  the  general  public  until  many 
years  afterwards. 

The  commemoration  service  will  take  the 
form  of  another  ordaining  council  called  to  set 
apart  five  new  missionaries,  and  a  missionary 
rally  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  candidates 
themselves  will  speak.  Interest  in  the  occasion 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  church  is  in 
possession  of  the  original  seat  upon  which  the 
first  missionaries  sat,  and  also  a  picture  of  the 
young  men  sitting  upon  the  settee  while  five 
clergymen  laid  their  hands  upon  their  heads. 

Tells  of  Nikko  the  Beautiful 

Miss  Anna  Rae  Mills  of  Taiku,  Korea,  writ- 
ing to  some  college  friends,  furnishes  a  per- 
sonal glimpse  of  Nikko,  a  favorite  resort  for 
wealthy  Japanese  and  Europeans — where  poor 
missionaries  cannot  go  often  or  stay  long : 

"There  is  a  new  word  in  my  vocabulary.  It 
is  'kekko.'  The  old  sages  of  Japan  spoke 
wisely,  and  all  the  years  the  people  have  re- 
peated with  truth  the  saying,  'You  cannot  say 
"kekko"  till  you  have  seen  Nikko,'  and  'kekko' 
m.eans  beautiful.  We  quite  forgot  our  hard 
beds  and  sour  bread  and  semi-Japanese  food 
in  our  funny  little  Japanese  hotel  in  the  glory 
of  the  sights.  The  temples  are  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Japan.  These  were  Buddhist  for 
years  and  years,  but  about  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  national  religion  became  Shintoism, 
Buddhist  gods  walked  out  and  Shinto  gods  and 
shrines  walked  in,  all  in  peace  and  harmony. 
So  that  now  the  most  superb  of  all  temples, 
built  by  age-long  devotion  of  Buddhists,  is  more 
a  place  to  worship  dead  emperors  and  kindle 
loyalty  to  the  present  one  than  a  place  for  idol 
worship.  There  are,  however,  some  Shinto 
idols  in  it,  a  little  worship  all  the  time  and  an 
immense  amount  of  worship  every  year  at 
festival  time.  A  pretty  good  commentary  on 
up-to-date  Buddhism  in  Japan ! 

"In  an  inconspicuous  little  building  at  one 
side,  up  just  under  the  eaves,  small  and 
weather-worn  and  bedraggled,  are  the  famous 
three  monkeys,  with  their  message  of  purity 
and  charity  to  all  the  world.  You  know  them, 
don't  you  ?  The  one  with  its  paws  over  its 
eyes  that  it  may  see  no  evil,  one  covering  its 
ears  to  hear  no  evil  and  the  third  holding  its 
lips  that  they  speak  no  evil.  Oh,  dazzled  as  I 
was  by  the  splendor  of  the  temple,  I  could 
not  help  being  surprised  that  not  one  word 
of  its  glory  had  ever  reached  me  in  America,  and 
yet  this  one  dilapidated  bit  of  ornamentation 
had  spread  its  fame  from  New  York  state  to 
California,  and  I  was  glad  that  the  voice  of 
God  calling,  though  by  way  of  wooden  monkeys, 
to  a  higher  purity  traveled  farther  and  faster 
than  the  voice  of  man  speaking  through  worldly 
magnificence  in  honor  of  his  false  and  licen- 
tious gods. 

"At  Nikko  is  the  emperor's  famous  red 
bridge  also,  which  opens  to  no  one  except  to 
the  emperor  himself.  Just  once,  when  General 
Grant  visited  Japan,  the  imperial  edict  opened 
the  gates  and  invited  him  to  cross.  But  Grant, 
with  as  tactful  a  move  as  ever  marked  his 
career,  bowed,  thanked  them  and  said  he  was 
unworthy  to  cross  where  the  emperor  of  all 
Japan  had  crossed,  thereby  winning  the  undy- 
ing veneration  of  the  Japanese  people." 

Christianity  and  Other  Religions 

During  the  congress  of  religions  of  all  India, 
held  at  Allahabad,  the  speakers  included  rep- 
resentatives of  Islam,  Buddhism,  Parseeism, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  all  sects 
of  Hindus,  but  only  when  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary began  to  speak  was  deep  interest  shown. 


Every  Christian  speaker  seemed  conscious  of 
the  importance  and  reality  of  the  message  which 
he  was  delivering,  while  the  nonchristian  speak- 
ers made  but  little  impression.  While  a  Hindu 
repeated  a  Sanskrit  prayer,  other  Hindus  did 
not  even  cease  their  loud  talking,  but  when  a 
Christian  stood  upon  the  platform  and  prayed 
and  all  other  Christians  reverently  arose  and 
joined  him  silently,  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
assembly  stood  up  and  remained  silent  and 
standing  until  the  prayer  was  finished. 

Where  Is  There  a  Communion  Service? 

The  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Board  in  Japan,  now  numbering  seventy-four 
in  all,  hold  an  annual  summer  assembly  and 
conference,  of  which  one  of  the  peculiarly 
precious  features  is  a  joint  communion  service. 
But  they  are  always  hampered  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  this  meeting  by  the  fact  that  a  good 
communion  service  is  not  available.  The  sug- 
gestion has  therefore  been  sent  home  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  that  the  gift  of  a 
communion  service  from  America  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  exceedingly  acceptable.  It  is 
thought  that  some  church  which  has  replaced 
its  old  communion  set  by  one  of  the  new  in- 
dividual cup  services  might  be  glad  to  have  the 
old  plates,  cups  and  flagon  go  to  this  missionary 
use.  If  there  is  any  church  willing  to  make 
such  a  gift.  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  it,  and  he  will  make  arrangements 
to  have  it  sent  out  to  Japan. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Rev.  R.  P.  Gorbold  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  speak- 
ing at  the  Friday  morning  meeting,  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  great  compensations  of  the  mis- 
sion field  the  Christlikeness  of  the  converts- 
won.  He  described  the  150  representatives 
of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Japan  whom  he 
last  year  saw  assembled  as  "fine,  clean  men," 
saying,  "I  don't  know  a  single  minister  there 
who  is  not  four-square  on  doctrines."  As  an 
instance  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  self-sur- 
render characterizing  that  church,  he  men- 
tioned "twenty  of  the  brightest  young  preachers- 
in  Japan"  responding  as  ready  to  leave  their 
churches  and  go,  upon  a  call  for  missionary 
volunteers. 

• — The  Latin-America  secretary  emphasized' 
the  need  at  Saltillo  with  the  statement  that  this 
is  the  only  girls'  boarding  school  the  Northwest 
Board  has  in  all  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Surely  we  should  not  let  it  lack  necessities,  or 
too  greatly  tax  the  ingenuity  of  its  principal, 
of  whom  her  correspondent  has  well  said : 
"I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  stretch  more 
out  of  an  inelastic  dollar  than  Miss  Wheeler 
can." 

— The  chairman  of  the  candidate  committee 
gives  the  good  news  that  since  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  last  April  fifteen  of  our 
candidates  have  received  appointment,  though  all 
have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  their  fields. 

Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions 

"The  Indians"  was  the  topic  for  consideration 
at  the  January  meeting,  the  principal  speaker 
being  Rev.  W.  R.  Johnston,  an  independent 
missionary  among  the  Navajos.  Emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  population  is  increas- 
ing and  not  diminishing,  and  also  the  further 
fact  that  the  Indian  youth  must  be  won  for 
Christ  or  they  will  go  back  to  the  reservation 
from  the  government  school  and  sink  to  a 
lower  level  than  ever  before,  Mr.  Johnston 
named  four  imperative  needs  to  be  met :  The 
securing  of  title  to  a  piece  of  land  for  every 
Indian,  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  our  federal 
law ;  furnishing  a  school  house  and  teacher 
for  every  thirty  children,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
government's  promise  made  in  1868 — last  year 
there  were  more  than  6,000  Navajo  children 
who  had  never  seen  a  school  house ;  providing 
medical  aid  to  prevent  having  a  race  of  blind 
people — in  an  examination  of  2,000  of  these 
people  20  per  cent  were  found  afflicted  with 
trachoma ;  and  increased  efforts  for  evangeliza- 
tion. 
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Religion 

How  TO  Deal  with  Men,  by  Peter  Green, 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Salford,  England,  is 
suffused  with  revival  energy.  Those  who  have 
in  recent  years  visited  the  cities  of  England 
have  been  surprised  by  the  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  Church  of  England  pastors 
engage  in  street  preaching  and  rescue  work 
generally.  The  substance  of  this  appeal  is  that 
we  have  no  right  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
children.  The  gospel  is  addressed  not  the 
less  to  their  fathers,  and  anyone  familiar  with 
recent  missions  to  the  laboring  men  knows  that 
their  hearts  are  open  to  gospel  influences.  A 
cautious  introduction  by  the  bishop  of  Man- 
chester warns  his  young  curates  that  adventi- 
tious aids  are  apt  to  be  evanescent  aids.  He 
has  not  much  hope  from  institutional  work 
which  is  not  warm  with  the  love  and  life 
of  Christ.  The  bishop  acknowledges  that  his 
rectors  have  something  to  learn  "from  evan- 
gelicals," but  he  is  willing  to  take  lessons  from 
a  Salvation  Army  lass,  if  need  be,  so  that  he 
may  save  some.  Canon  Green  fortunately  tells 
much  of  his  own  experience  in  various  English 
cities  and  his  methods  seem  as  sane  as  his 
gospel  is  real.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Modern  Man's  Religion,  by  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown.  This  little  volume  contains 
five  addresses  delivered  by  the  dean  of  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  Columbia  University.  The 
object  of  the  lectureship,  which  is  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  lecturer,  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  students  to  hear 
religious  principles  and  religious  truths  dis- 
cussed from  a  point  of  view  at  once  scientific 
and  practical.  The  subjects  of  the  addresses 
are  "Truth  and  Life,"  "The  Worth  of  Incom- 
plete Knowledge,"  "A  Deepening  Experience," 
"The  Practical  Use  of  the  Bible"  and  "Fel- 
lowship Through  Service."  These  topics  are 
discussed  freely,  with  the  determination  to 
move  onto  new  ground  when  warranted  and  to 
stand  fast  by  old  principles  when  steadfast- 
ness is  required.  [Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Devotional  Hours  with  the  Bible,  by  J.  R. 
Miller.  This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Miller's 
series  of  devotional  expositions  on  the  Bible. 
It  covers  the  Sunday  school  lessons  devised 
by  the  international  committee  for  1912.  The 
portion  of  the  Bible  touched  upon  consists 
of  the  synoptic  gospels.  Yet  owing  to  the 
method  of  selecting  the  international  lessons, 
these  gospels  are  not  treated  consecutively  but 
by  grouping  together  selections  from  them  ar- 
ranged in  a  connected  series  to  serve  as  basis 
for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Like 
its  predecessors  the  volume  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  Miller's  familiar  spiritual  approach  to_ 
the  text  of  Scripture.  Those  who  have  used 
his  studies  in  previous  years  will  find  the  pres- 
ent volume  equal  in  value  to  its  predecessors. 
[Hodder  and  Stoughton,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

A  Way  of  Honor,  by  Henry  Kingman,  is  a 
volume  of  fine  sermons  preached  in  the  Con- 
gregational church,  Claremont,  Ca!.,  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  young  people  of  Pomona  College. 
They  are  of  uniform  simplicity  and  excellence. 
The  themes  are  chosen  rather  with  a  view 
to  counseling  the  young  than  winning  the 
plaudits  of  the  learned  and  are  founded  upon 
the  conviction  that  "the  old-fashioned  truths 
are  the  truths  that  inspire  the  world."  No 
conservative  is  ridiculed  and  no  radical  is 
anathematized,  but  the  admonitions  which  are 
sorely  needed  and  the  promises  which  will  be 
always  welcomed  are  clothed  in  effective 
rhetorical  dress.  Dr.  Kingman  was  formerly 
a  missionary  at  Paotingfu,  China.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  $i. 

Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Prac- 
tice in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.  This  is  the  eighth  series  of 
"American  Lectures  on  Religion."  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  has  commanded  wide  at- 
tention and  enlisted  diligent  investigation  during 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  The  progress 
of  research  and  discovery  of  materials,  how- 
ever, has  thus  far  kept  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  comprehensive  and  systematic 
presentations  of  the  subject  in  handbooks.  Of 
the  six  lectures  in  this  series,  for  example, 
three  represent  aspects  of  Mesopotamian  reli- 


gion comparatively  unknown  in  previous  hand- 
books, though  perhaps  made  subjects  of  mono- 
graphs and  specific  treatises.  These  are  the 
lectures  that  deal  with  divination  and  the 
ethical  and  practical  developments  of  religious 
life.  The  subject  of  divination  in  particular  is 
given  by  Dr.  Jastrow  in  two  lectures,  the  first 
concerning  divination  through  the  inspection 
of  the  liver  of  sacrificial  victims,  and  the  second 
concerning  divination  through  the  observation 
of  the  stars.  The  lecture  on  the  ethical  and 
practical  developments  is  based  on  the  code 
of  Hammurabi  and  is  a  most  interestingly  dis- 
cussed subject  in  this  series.  For  that  matter, 
all  the  lectures  are  full  of  interest ;  and  the 
volume  is  amply  illustrated  with  fifty-four 
photogravures,  a  map  and  chronological  lists 
of  the  rulers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

For  or  About  Young  Folks 

Boy  Training,  by  a  number  of  writers,  from 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  to  Theodore  Gerald 
Soares,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  is  something  of  a  surprise.  We 
doubt  whether  it  is  quite  right  to  imply  that 
the  Bible  must  be  toned  down  to  the  boy  in- 
stead of  the  boy's  being  tuned  up  to  the  Bible. 
If  "the  letters  of  Paul  are  not  material  for  a 
boy,"  then  boys  have  changed  since  the  review- 
er's youth.  It  may  be  that  "the  boy  is  a 
many-sided  animal,"  but  a  good  many  adults 
remember  "with  little  joy,"  as  Hood  says,  that 
they  "are  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when 
a  boy."  It  is  quite  true  that  many  boys  leave 
the  Sunday  school  in  their  teens,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  more  leave  the  high  school  when  they 
come  up  against  its  severer  studies.  Yet  the 
fault  may  not  be  in  the  high  school.  The  work 
seems  to  be  built  largely  upon  the  idea  that 
"the  fixed  factor  is  the  boy,  not  the  book." 
[Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press,  New  York. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Census,  by  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler,  recounts  the  experiences  of  a 
young  census-taker,  who  concluded  that  the 
government's  business  was  his  business,  and 
laid  firm  and  enthusiastic  hand  to  it.  This  is 
the  third  volume  of  the  "U.  S.  Service"  series, 
which  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  strongest 
ever  published  for  boys.  The  books  not  only 
contain  exhaustive  information  but  are  also 
thrilling  narratives,  putting  knowledge  into 
youthful  brains  in  sugar-coated  form.  This 
present  volume  is  really  a  chronicle  of  the 
march  of  civilization  of  our  country  in  the 
past  ten  years ;  and  the  young  scout,  who  is 
one  of  the  army  which  turns  the  key  that  opens 
the  door  of  mystery  shrouding  America's  vast 
population,  is  "all  man."  These  books  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  progressive  young 
American.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Com- 
pany, Boston.  $1.50. 

A  Girl's  Student  Days  and  After,  by  Jean- 
nette  Marks,  with  an  introduction  by  President 
Mary  Emma  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, is  the  advice  of  a  cultivated  woman  to 
the  girl  who  needs  it  most — the  girl  who  is 
away  from  home.  There  is  in  it  a  tilt  at  the 
hollowness  of  the  average  college  girl's  routine 
of  living  and  a  plea  for  making  those  formative 
days  as  telling  and  as  useful  as  possible.  The 
suggestions  are  not  sugar-coated ;  it  is  rather 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  that  is  quite  worth  the 
while.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York. 

Building  Your  Girl,  by  Kenneth  H.  Wayne. 
This  dainty  booklet  is  a  forceful  treatise  on  the 
opportunity  and  duty  of  parents  in  wisely  build- 
ing their  girls  physically,  educationally,  eth- 
ically, idealistically.  The  book  itself,  however, 
is  not  over  idealistic ;  it  is  sound  and  sane,  and 
points  out  wholesome  possibilities  which  may 
be  attained  by  any  average  girl  through  wise 
training.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago,   so  cents  net. 

Our  Primary  Department,  by  William  D. 
Murray.  Temptation,  What  It  Is  and  How 
TO  Meet  It,  by  Philip  E.  Howard.  Illustra- 
tions on  the  Beatitudes,  by  Sadie  Eastwood. 
These  tiny  books  are  issued  by  the  Sundav 
School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  their 
contents,  known  to  the  readers  of  that  journal, 
need  no  praise  from  us.  All  are  excellent  for 
their  purpose. 


Miscellaneous 

Some  Famous  Country  Parishes,  by  Ezra 
S.  Tipple,  suggests  a  contrast  in  tourists.  It 
is  to  be  feared  a  good  many  pass  through  all 
these  rural  parishes  and  remember  nothing  more 
of  them  than  their  beds  and  their  beers.  But 
Dr.  Tipple  and  his  wife,  having  had  enough 
of  cathedrals  and  bishops,  thought  they  would 
visit  the  rural  churches  of  old  England,  and 
this  book  is  the  result.  We  have  here  delight- 
ful sketches  of  George  Herbert,  John  Keble, 
John  Fletcher,  Charles  Kingsley  and  others 
whose  writings  made  their  homes  shrines  for 
such  pilgrim  feet.  The  volume  is  well  filled 
with  beautiful  pictures  of  these  famous  re- 
treats ;  and  what  could  be  more  attractive  than 
an  English  country  church — not  a  New  England 
one  with  green  blinds  and  a  tin  steeple,  but  one 
with  gray  towers  and  spreading  yews  and  caw- 
ing rooks  and  well  trimmed  gardens?  [Eaton 
and  Mains,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Soyer's  Paper  Bag  Cookery,  by  Nicolas 
Soyer.  This  little  volume  by  the  former  chef 
of  Brooks's  Club,  London,  is  an  argument  for 
the  up-to-date  method  of  using  paper  bags 
as  cooking  utensils  as  being  more  satisfactory 
in  most  instances  than  pots  and  kettles.  Mr. 
Soyer  says  in  his  introduction  that  he  is  not 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  invention  but  has 
merely  applied  the  principle  of  paper-bag  cook- 
ery in  a  more  extensive  manner  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.  The  main  part  of  the  book 
is  filled  with  toothsome  recipes  and  full  di- 
rections for  cooking  food  in  the  bags.  George 
R.  Sims  adds  a  chapter,  recommending  the  sys- 
tem heartily,  while  Dr.  Charles  Reinhardt 
treats  the  subject  from  the  health  point  of  view. 
[Sturgis  and  Walton  Company,  New  York. 

The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,  by  Percival 
Lowell.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  twenty-three  years  ago.  Many 
changes  have  since  come  over  the  region  of  the 
world  of  which  it  treats.  But  they  are  for 
the  most  part  such  as  affect  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  things  and  not  their  inner  nature. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  such 
matters  as  education  and  social  life  China 
and  Japan  are  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  when  the  author  became  acquainted  with 
them  and  wrote  about  them,  the  work  is  still 
true,  so  far  as  the  character  and  tendency  of 
the  Japanese  people  are  concerned.  The  illus- 
trations introduced  into  this  new  edition  add 
materially  to  its  value.  [Macmillan  Company 
New  York.    $1.60  net. 

Search  Lights  on  Some  American  Indus- 
tries, by  James  C.  Mills,  reminds  the  reader 
that  he  does  well  to  be  humble.  How  little  man 
knows  of  what  he  sees  every  day!  How  do 
men  handle  lumber?  How  do  they  get  salt? 
Who  gathers  our  rubber  and  how  is  it  prepared 
for  its  various  uses?  All  these  and  many  more 
questions  are  answered  in  this  book,  and  an- 
swered with  authority  after  long  continued 
study.  The  first  article,  that  upon  lumber, 
reminds  one  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
come  over  this  industry  since  one  saw  the  old- 
time  rafts  going  down  the  river  to  the  sea  with 
every  spring  freshet.  The  book  will  open  new 
avenues  of  study  and  delight  to  many  readers. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1.50. 

The  Reform  of  Legal  Procedure,  by  Moor- 
field  Storey,  may  well  save  prospective  litigants 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  No  man  who  has 
carefully  read  this  little  book,  containing  in  all 
only  five  lectures,  will  go  to  law  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  getting  his  rights.  It  is  comfort- 
ing reading  for  the  criminal  and  ought  to  be 
popular  in  our  jails,  for  it  shows  how  next  to 
impossible  it  is  under  present  rules  of  procedure 
to  convict  any  man  of  any  serious  offense  in 
any  American  court.  Except  for  its  painful 
aspects  the  book  will  be  found  as  good  as  a  vol- 
ume of  Punch,  the  stories  of  judicial  stupidity 
and  perversion  are  so  well  told.  [Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  Haven.  $i.3S- 

The  Revolt  of  Sundaramma,  by  Maud  John- 
son Elmore,  is  in  the  beginning  a  happy  triumph 
over  the  conventional  missionary  story.  Sun- 
daramma has  real  blood  in  her  veins ;  her  re- 
volt against  child  marriage  is  convincing.  In- 
cidentally a  wealth  of  local  color  leads  the 
reader  into  a  pagan  world  that  is — at  first,  at 
least — enchanting  in  its  novelty.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York. 
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*  and  Insures  Clean  Even 


WHEN  winter's  blasts  are 
fiercest,  the  UNDERFEED 
best  proves  its  superiority  over 
other  systems  in  producing  clean, 
even  heat  at  least  cost.  If  the  hole  in 
your  coal  pile  is  unreasonably  large 
and  you  are  not  enjoying  even-heat- 


comfort  at  all  times,  you  should 
interest  yourself  at  once  in  the 
comfort  -  insuring,  money  -  saving 
Underfeed.  Send  for  the  Underfeed 
Booklet  and  learn  why  your  coal  bill 
will  be  reduced  One- Half  to  Two- 
Thirds  by  the  installation  of 


PeSkWilliamson  Underfeed 

HEATING     I—'    WARM     AIR.        13  STEAM-HOT  WATER 

SYSTEMS  JTUR. P4 AC ES  "DOI R>S^ 

The  principle  of  Underfeed  coal-burning  is  right.  Coal  is  fed  from  below.  All  fire  it  on  top.  Smoke 
and  gases  wasted  in  other  heaters,  must  pass  up  through  the  fire  in  the  Underfeed,  are  consumed  and 
converted  into  heat.  Soft  coal  slack,  which  would  smother  fire  in  other  furnaces  and  boilers,  and  pea 
and  buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal  yield  as  much  heat  in  the  Underfeed  as  highest  priced  coal  in 
furnaces  and  boilers  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  few  ashes  are  removed  by  shakingthe  grate  bar  as  in 
other  furnaces  and  boilers.  The  Underfeed  System  is  adapted  for  ALL  buildings — large  or  small — 
residences,  offices,  churches,  halls,  etc. 

Frank  C.  Kmeger,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  —  one  of  Jack  Frost's  favorite  retreats —  writes: 
"/  am  heating  a  ten-room  hoase  and  every  room  is  kept  warm  daring  the  whole  heating  season.  I 
bum  West  Virginia  slack  without  smoke  or  soot  and  my  coal  bill  has 
U^erfeed    t         "ever  been  over  $32  a  year.  The 
Deiice      |  ^    Underfeed  Furnace  does  more  than 
yoa  claim  it  will  do  and  is  the  best 
investment  I  can  find." 

Many  fac-simile  letters  of  appreciation 
like  the  above  and  our  Underfeed  Fur- 
nace Booklet  or  Boiler  Catalog  will  be  sent 
FREE.  Plans  of  our  Engineering  Corps 
also  are  FREE.  Write  today,  using  cou- 
pon, giving  name  of  local  dealer  with 
whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

™cK.  WILLIAMSON  CO.  316  W.  Fifth  St.,    CINCINNATI,  O. 

Famace  Dealers,  Plambers  and  Hardware  Dealers—  Write  Today  for  Oar  1912  Proposition 


Furnace  Underfeed  Device 


Mail  Coupon To-dai/ 1 
and  Leaj-Rhowto  : 


III! 


JSIk-WILLIAMSON  CO.,  316  W.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cut  down  the  coBt  of  my 
Goal  Bills  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Send  me  FKEE  


UNDERFEED 


Furnace  Booklet. 
Boiler  Booklet. 

(Indicate  hy  X  Bookletyou  desire) 


^3 


Name  

Post  office  . 


Stteet. 
State^ 


-Name  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 


"Sermons  That  Don't" 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  R.  S.  H.'s 
article  under  the  above  caption.  Every  minister 
has  felt  again  and  again  that  he  has  preached 
just  such  sermons.  Hence  I  do  not  criticise 
what  has  been  written,  but  desire  to  present 
another  side  of  the  subject. 

Who  is  able  to  say  when  a  given  sermon  may 
be  so  classed,  and  what  are  the  criteria  by 
which  it  is  to  be  judged?  Is  it  certain  that 
the  sermon  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  referred  to,  be- 
longed there?  May  it  not  be  true  that  some  of 
the  most  effective  sermons  a  man  may  preach 
have  been  those  which  he  himself  might  have 
so  classified? 

To  illustrate  :  The  work  of  my  first  year  in 
the  ministry  was  of  exceptionally  trying  kind, 
and  there  were  times  when  I  regarded  it  a 
failure  throughout.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
preaching  to  a  small  congregation  in  the  even- 
ing. It  seemed  to  me  that  not  a  word  spoken 
reached  even  the  first  row  of  seats.  I  imagined 
I  could  hear  them  rattle  as  they  fell  upon 
the  bare  floor  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  At  its 
conclusion  I  had  not  even  courage  to  go  down 
from  the  pulpit,  but  stood  leaning  upon  the 
desk  while  ihe  people  passed  out.  I  noticed 
near  the  door  a  young  woman  who  stepped 
back,  as  I  supposed,  to  let  others  pass  out  be- 
fore her.  But  in  a  moment  she  turned  and 
carne  to  where  I  yet  stood,  with  hand  extended 
and  face  aglow  with  feeling,  saying,  "That 
sermon  did  me  good,  and  I  wfint  to  thank  you 
for  it."    Was  it  a  sermon  that  "didn't"? 

Another  fact  will  find  parallel  in  every  man's 
experience,  namely,  some  of  the  sermons  that 
seem  to  have  been  preached  under  most  promis- 
ing conditions  have  been  those  about  which  the 
preacher  has  never  heard  a  word  of  approval 
nor  has  he  seen  any  recognized  fruits  from 
them.  So  far  as  he  personally  knows  they 
have  fallen  flat.  And  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  as- 
sume such  to  be  the  case. 

My  nearly  forty  years  of  ministry  have  long 
since  led  me  to  a  conviction  without  which 
I  would  scarcely  have  the  courage  to  preach 
at  all,  and  that  is  that  no  sermon  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully  prepared  and  delivered,  as  one 
must  who  feels  himself  to  be  God's  messenger, 
can  truly  be  said  to  have  failed,  though  it 
may  not  accomplish  what  the  preacher  had  in 
mind,  and  the  congregation,  as  a  whole,  may 
not  be  heard  telling  its  feeling  of  inspiration. 

None  would  insist  more  strongly  than  I  upon 
every  man  doing  his  best  and  doing  it  always, 
nor  would  any  condemn  more  unsparingly  than 
I  any  tendency  to  presumptuous  dependence 
upon  assumed  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  supposedly  unappreciative  congregation. 
On  the  other  hand  I  would  say,  especially  to 
a  young  minister,  do  not  be  too  quick  to  as- 
sume you  have  preached  a  sermon  that  fell 
short  of  its  purpose,  nor  allow  yourself  to 
be  disheartened  because  from  only  a  few  of 
your  sermons  you  are  permitted  to  recognize 
fruits.  Judged  by  such  a  human  standard  few 
of  the  sermons  of  even  the  Master  himself 
can  be  said  to  have  been  a  success.  Yet  all 
the  centuries  have  been  showing  that  not  one 
of  them  was  anything  short  of  a  mighty  power 
in  planting  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  No,  no  ! 
Do  not  worry  about  the  sermons  that  seem 
to  "don't,"  but  go  right  on  doing  your  best. 
Only  be  concerned  that  you  are  preaching  his 
■word,  not  your  own.  W.  H.  Ilsley. 


Believes  in  Criticism  for  Pastors 

Before  entering  the  ministry  most  ministers 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  away  from  home 
at  school.  During  this  time  many  students 
develop  eccentricities  of  habit  which  are  little 
regarded  by  their  equally  unconventional  fellow 
students.  But  when  a  minister  takes  a  con- 
gregation these  eccentricities  are  soon  noticed 
and  inevitably  occasion  small  but  serious  dif- 
ficulties and  frictions.  For  instance,  one  min- 
ister of  my  acquaintance  allows  his  announce- 
ment to  take  up  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
every  Sabbath.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  ob- 
jection many  have  to  that  minister,  yet  many 
do  not  attend  his  church  on  that  account.  Were 
he  told  of  this,  I  am  sure  he  would  remedy 
the  fault.  Another  minister  makes  very  few 
pastoral  calls,  not  realizing  that  his  congrega- 
tion yearns  for  his  visits.    Another  shouts  in 


preaching,  until  almost  all  tire  of  him  for  that 
reason. 

My  plan  to  remedy  this  is  as  follows : 
Let  a  committee  of  from  three  to  six  be 
appointed  by  the  congregation,  aside  from 
the  members  of  the  session,  and  let  them  an- 
nually or  oftener,  if  needful,  call  and  conduct 
a  special  congregational  meeting  to  discuss  the 
minister,  as  to  his  preaching,  his  sermons,  his 
pastoral  calls,  his  daily  life  and  any  other  thing 
in  connection  with  his  work.  The  underlying 
principle  in  all  this  criticism  must,  of  course, 
be  charity.  This  committee  is  then  to  sum  up 
the  criticisms  of  the  meeting  and  also  the  com- 
ments and  discuss  the  same  with  the  pastor. 

A  Theological  Student. 


Why  Shouldn't  It  Cover? 

R.  S.  H.  is  happy.  There  is  enough  of  the 
small  boy  left  in  him  yet  to  cause  him  real 
joy  when  older  and  wiser  people  than  he  take 
notice  of  him.  "Pastor"  has  taken  notice,  and 
has  discovered  that  R.  S.  H.  is  both  "wise  and 
otherwise,"  and  therefore,  doubtless,  like  him- 
self. For  "Pastor"  was  not  wise  when  he 
utterly  ignored  the  question  around  which  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  abolition  of  wedding 
fees  turned.  The  question  was  not  as  to  "the 
truth  and  the  trouble"  that  the  minister's  salary 
does  not  cover  the  financial  situation.  The 
question  was,  "Why  should  not  that  cover," 
etc.?  One  great  big  "why."  Over  and  over, 
in  The  Westminster  and  in  The  Continent, 
R.  S.  H.  has  cried  out  against  the  wretched 
smallness  of  salaries.    They  are  a  disgrace  to 


the  church  and  a  constant  denial  of  Paul's 
word  to  Timothy  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire."  Make  the  minister's  salary  large 
enough  to  cover  the  financial  situation,  then 
drop  off  the  fees.  They  will  not  then  be  needed. 

But  the  critic  has  made  the  heart  of  the 
victim  of  his  criticism  happy,  in  that  it  con- 
vinces him  that  he  is  able  in  his  old  age  to 
make  here  and  there  a  man  think,  here  and 
there  a  man  endure  until  "endurance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue,"  and  then  to  make  him  protest. 
"When  the  animals  is  all  stirred  up  the  show 
gits  lively,"  said  an  old  showman. 

R.  S.  H.,  like  a  well-regulated,  orthodox  hus- 
band, took  all  his  wedding  fees  and  duly 
handed  them  over  to  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  the  minister's  wife.  Of  course  they 
made  him  affluent  for  the  few  minutes  he  was 
allowed  to  carry  them. 

The  ministry  is  wretchedly  underpaid.  Why 
should  it  be  ?  The  niggardly  church  member 
who  will  not  give  a  living  salary  to  his  min- 
ister is  the  man  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  the 
willingness  of  the  minister  to  marry  anyone 
who  comes  along,  so  that  he  may  get  the  fee. 
The  same  church  member  who  will  not  take  his 
church  weekly  is  responsible  for  editors  of  such 
papers  living  on  less  than  the  minister  lives  on, 
with  no  fee  at  all. 

But  R.  S.  H.  is  glad  he  wrote  that  "After 
the  Ceremony"  editorial.  If  he  had  not, 
"Pastor"  would  still  have  gone  on  enduring, 
instead  of  prancing  gayly  out  into  the  fields 
of  criticism.  But  there  is  fear  that  even  in  his 
frolic  he  was  "taking  himself  or  something 
else  too  seriously."  R.  S.  H. 
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Immigration  Fellowships:  A  New  Plan 


BY  WILLIAM  P.  SHRIVER 


THE  BOARD  of  Home  Missions  through 
its  department  of  immigration  an- 
nounces for  immediate  appointment  two 
immigration  fellowships  bearing  $i,ooo  each. 
They  are  the  first  of  a  series  for  residence  and 
study  abroad  in  special  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  church  in  immigrant  communities 
in  this  country.  This  progressive  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Board  is  one  of  much  sig- 
nificance. Three  years  ago  a  party  of  college 
men  spent  a  year  in  the  peasant  districts  of 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Italy  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner.  The  plan 
was  advocated  by  Dr.  Steiner  as  an  effective 
method  of  preparing  men  for  work  among  the 
immigrants.  The  Presbyterian  Board,  however, 
is  the  first  home  mission  agency  that  has  un- 
dertaken in  any  comprehensive  way  to  prepare 
missionaries  by  this  method  for  the  new  and 
urgent  service  required  in  this  country. 

Of  the  men  first  sent  out,  one  will  probably 
go  to  Austria  and  Russia  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  economic,  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  Poles,  their  customs  and  traditions.  A 
second  man  will  go  to  Hungary  to  mingle 
among  the  Magyars  and  Slovaks.  Eighteen 
months,  or  two  years  if  required,  will  be  spent 
in  such  an  effort  at  the  thoroughgoing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  immigrant  in  his  homeland. 
It  is  expected  that  within  this  period  the 
prospective  home  missionary  will  get  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  language.  In 
addition  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  religious 
conditions  of  the  people,  special  and  detailed 
inquiries  will  be  made  into  specific  phases  of 
the  immigration  question,  such  as  the  accelera- 
tion of  immigration  by  commercial  agencies, 
the  influence  of  returning  immigrants,  the  white 
slave  traffic  and  conditions  at  ports  of  embarka- 
tion— topics  which  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  recent  federal  immigration  com- 
mission, but  which  require  a  persistent  and 
continuous  interest. 

Protestant  Evangelization  of  Immigrants 

In  particular,  the  state  and  work  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Austria-Hungary,  Italy 
and  other  countries  will  be  studied  in  relation 
to  Protestant  evangelization  among  immigrants 
from  these  countries  in  America.  With  such 
an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
land  and  life  of  the  immigrant,  and  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  his  language,  a  minister 
in  our  great  city  and  industrial  immigrant  com- 
munities cannot  fail  to  be  placed  at  a  point 
of  special  vantage.  In  my  own  college  years 
I  spent  three  months  bicycling  leisurely  through 
Italy,  and  even  this  brief  period  of  residence 
has  been  turned  to  happy  account  in  meeting 
Italians  in  this  country  since.  To  speak  of 
Naples,  Amalfi,  Salerno,  Capri,  and  to  say  that 
one  knows  these  places,  is  certain  to  win  a 
warm  and  sunny  response  from  your  Italian 
friend.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
immigrant  is  the  first  thing  required  in  any 
effort  to  minister  to  his  needs. 

The  fellowships  offered  by  the  Home  Board's 
department  of  immigration  are  open  to  recent 

graduates  of  tl  „ical  seminaries,  who  are 

duly  licensed  by  a  presbytery,  and  who  may 
have  had  active  service  in  the  pastorate,  though 
the  latter  is  not  required.  It  is  understood 
that  upon  his  appointment  to  a  fellowship  the 
holder  will  contract  to  serve  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years  following  his  return,  at  a  fully 
adequate  salary — providing,  of  course,  he  has 
measured  up  to  his  opportunities  and  is  pre- 
pared to  render  the  required  service.  The 
fellowships  are  not  awarded  upon  a  competitive 
basis,  nor  after  any  stated  examination.  Cor- 
respondence is  invited,  with  statements  of 
college  and  seminary  preparation  and  standing, 
experience  in  religious  and  social  work,  with 
letters  of  reference  and  recommendation.  The 
awarding  of  the  fellowships  and  the  working  out 
of  the  details  of  the  program  for  each  man  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Board's  committee 
on  the  department  of  immigration,  of  which 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet  of  the  former  federal 
immigration  commission  is  a  member,  together 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  department. 

Opportunity  for  Men  of  Foreign  Birth 

It  is  the  normal  and  natural  thing  to  expect 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministry  required 
for  the  church's  work  among  the  recent  im- 


migrant populations  of  this  country  will  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Christian  men  of 
foreign  birth  or  origin.  And  the  church  should 
search  out  young  men  of  the  finest  spirit  and 
give  them  the  best  possible  education.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  last  year  made 
grants  to  about  140  young  foreign-speaking 
m.en  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  college 
and  seminary  at  Dubuque  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  President  Steffens,  and  the  seminary  at 
Bloomfield,  are  two  Presbyterian  institutions 
especially  directing  their  work  to  the  training 
of  a  foreign-speaking  ministry  for  Germans, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Italians  and  others. 
Western  Seminary  also  offers  such  men  special 
facilities.  Young  foreigners  are  also  preparing 
in  other  standard  colleges  and  seminaries.  In 
many  of  our  great  city  immigrant  communities, 
however,  and  at  the  tense  centers  of  the  coal, 
iron,  glass  and  steel  industries,  where  conditions 
created  by  recent  immigration  are  most  acute, 
and  where  often  the  forces  of  the  Protestant 
church  are  at  disadvantage,  there  is  urgent 
demand  for  the  best  leadership  that  Christian 
training,  education  and  experience  in  this  coun- 
try can  produce.  The  life  of  whole  communi- 
ties is  at  stake.  And  such  situations  can  only 
be  met  on  the  part  of  the  church  by  men  of 
heroic  consecration  and  of  unusual  ability,  who 
have  a  splendid  grasp  upon  the  significance 
of  American  democracy  and  American  Chris- 
tion  institutions.  It  is  this  type  of  man  the 
board  is  seeking  to  interest  and  enlist  through 
its    immigration  fellowships. 

Examples  of  the  Type  of  Service  Needed 
An  excellent  illustration  of  the  type  of  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered  is  instanced  in  Rev.  Norman 
M.  Thomas,  a  young  Princeton  graduate  and 
prize  debater,  who  recently  resigned  the  assistant 
pastorship  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
churches  in  this  country  to  accept  a  commission 
from  the  Home  Board  for  work  in  a  great,  con- 
gested immigrant  community  in  New  York, 
from  which  the  Protestant  church  was  retreat- 
ing. Mr.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Pastors  and  Workers  in  the 
American  Parish,  which  includes  four  organized 
churches  and  a  neighborhood  house  on  the 
upper  east  side  of  Manhattan.  The  parish 
embraces  a  polyglot  community,  with  Jews 
and  Italians  in  greater  number,  one  Italian 
community  having  a  population  of  90,000.  As- 
sociated with  Mr.  Thomas  are  three  Italian 
pastors,  a  Hungarian  pastor,  a  corps  of  visitors 
and  a  group  of  student  workers.  He  has  made 
his  home  immediately  in  the  community,  is 
studying  Italian,  and  is  heroically  addressing 
himself  to  the  readjustment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church's  work  in  this  vast  parish  of  more  than 
200,000. 

On  the  lower  east  side  of  Manhattan  the 
Home  Board  has  also  recently  commissioned 
Rev.  John  E.  Flemming,  a  recent  Auburn  grad- 
uate, as  pastor  and  director  of  Hope  house  and 
Hope  chapel,  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  Jewish 
Ghetto.  This  field  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  most  difficult  in  the  country  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Protestant  Christian  church.  A 
house  to  house  canvass  developed  only  two 
nominally  Protestant  families  in  every  100  in 
a  neighborhood  congested  with  3,000  people  to 
a  single  block.  In  addition  to  directing  the 
ministry  of  Hope  house  and  chapel  toward 
this  Jewish  community,  Mr.  Flemming  is  as- 
sociated with  Rev.  Basil  Kusiw  in  the  difficult 
task  of  meeting  the  religious  needs  of  a  Ruthe- 
nian  people  in  reaction  from  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  to  fields  of  this  sort  that  holders 
of  the  department's  immigration  fellowships 
may  look  forward.  They  challenge  the  best 
Cli  ■  'in  young  manhood  our  country  can 
produce. 

Correspondence  concerning  these  fellowships 
may  be  addressed  to  Rev.  William  P.  Shriver, 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  immigra- 
tion, Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  156 
5th  avenue.  New  York. 


The  Christian  associations  of  Ursinus  College 
observed  the  week  of  prayer  by  holding  short, 
interesting  religious  meetings  each  evening  im- 
mediately after  the  dinner  hour.  Ursinus  has 
about  forty  students  who  will  enter  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  The  college  was  recently  visited 
by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears*  Soap. 

Established  in  178^ 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
GHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor- 
oughbred seeds  do  not  happen. 
They  result  from  long  and  intelli- 
gent breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege 
tables.    Use  Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
I9ia  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


^  Pli 

They 


SEEDS 


HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURV  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH  NEW  TORK  CITY 


Dill  DITC  Platform  Chair*.  Sunday  Sehool  Seat*. 
rULrl  I  «|  Collection  Plate*.  Church  Pew».  School 

Desks,  Opera  Chairs,  Lodge  and   

Bank  Furniture,  Office  Desks. 
Ask  for  Catalog  by  number  only  ' 
v,in5  CknrehPrDlt'relSchool Desks  8105 
1.105  Lodge  Fnrsllnre  Opera  Chairs  O105 
B1U&  Bank  FnmltDrelotace  Desks  UlOb, 

E.  B.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  CHICA60 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Many  Bequests  in  Late  Elder's  Will— Death  of 
Rev.  R.  B.  Adams— Budget  Plan  Benefits- 
Scotch  Pastor  Coming. 

At  Holland  Memorial  church,  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier  pastor,  the  evening  service  of  Jan.  21 
was  a  memorial  to  the  late  W.  L.  Cooke,  elder 
and  Sunday  school  superintendent.  One  of  the 
addresses  was  by  Richard  L.  Wallace,  repre- 
senting the  old  Tenth  church,  of  which  Holland 
was  once  a  mission.  By  the  will  of  Mr.  Cooke 
Holland  church  was  bequeathed  $2,000  and  its 
Sunday  school  $1,000,  and  $1,000  each  to  the 
Presbyterian  Foreign  and  Home  Boards.  Cer- 
tain sums  were  given  to  charitable  institutions 
and  also  to  each  domestic  employee. 

The  friends  of  a  former  pastor  of  Gaston 
church,  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor,  now  of  Cooke's 
church,  Toronto,  Canada,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  his  labors  there  are  most  encouraging.  The 
past  year  187  new  members  were  received,  in- 
creasing the  membership  to  1,230. 

Young  Church  Growing  Rapidly 

The  new  church  at  Logan,  over  which  Rev. 
M.  S.  Bush  was  installed  in  November,  just 
received  twenty-six  new  members,  making  the 
total  membership  eighty-five.  Other  accessions 
during  January  were :  Holland  Memorial 
seven,  Gaston  twenty-five.  Beacon  forty-five, 
Hermon  church,  Frankford,  eight ;  Hebron 
Memorial  twenty-one. 

The  sudden  death  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Adams,  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  city,  greatly  shocked  his 
many  friends  in  Philadelphia,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  acted  as  local  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  went  from  here  two  months 
ago  in  vigor  and  strength.  He  conducted  the 
campaign  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
in  October. 

R.  S.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  addressed  the  Presby- 
terian Social  Union  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
evening  of  Jan.  29.  The  previous  Sunday  he 
preached  in  Brick  church  in  the  morning  and 
in  Third  church  in  the  evening. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  will 
listen  to  an  illustrated  address  on  the  Waldenses 
by  Rev.  Alberto  Clot  on  Monday,  Feb.  11,  at 
II  a.  m. 

The  First  church  of  Germantown,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Jennings  pastor,  has  adopted  the  budget  plan 
for  both  beneficence  and  congregational  support. 
A  financial  secretary  is  employed  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  The  number  of  regular  pledged  con- 
tributors has  been  increased  from  250  to  nearly 
1,000.  The  men's  association  of  the  church 
gave  a  dinner  recently,  at  which  President 
Sparks  of  State  College  spoke  on  "Old  Hickory 
Jackson."  Following  the  dinner  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement. 

Church  Dines  Public  Officials 

Westside  church,  Germantown,  an  outgrowth 
of  First  church,  Dr.  W.  Porter  Lee  pastor,  was 
the  scene  of  a  dinner  recently  tendered  by  the 
men's  league  to  Director  of  Public  Safety 
Porter,  who  is  an  elder  in  this  church,  and 
Superintendent  of  Police  Taylor.  The  pastor  in 
an  addrefs  complimented  these  officers  upon 
their  records. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Kepler,  the  Chinese  missionary 
supported  by  Northminster  church,  who  was 
wounded  at  Hankow  and  returned  to  America 
for  treatment,  was  operated  on  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital,  Baltimore,  and  is  now  in  this  city 
with  promise  of  complete  recovery  from  the 
paralysis  occasioned  by  the  wound  in  his  face. 
Northminster  church  has  paid  all  his  expenses, 
many  members  volunteering  the  needed  amount. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rutherford  was  installed  over 
Westminster  church  Jan.  18.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hig- 
,  gons  and  Doctors  R.  A.  Hunter  and  O.  G. 
McDowell  officiated.  A  reception  was  given 
the  pastor  and  his  family  the  following  evening. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Huston  of  Coatesville,  Pa., 
^wife  of  the  chairman  of  Assembly's  evangelistic 
committee,  is  much  appreciated  as  a  speaker  at 
evangelistic,  missionary  and  reform  meetings  of 
women.  At  a  recent  series  of  meetings  in  West 
Chester,  conducted  by  the  presbyterial  evan- 
gelist, she  spoke  on  "The  Three  S's  of  Scrip- 
ture— Saviour,  Sacrifice  and  Service." 

At  the  January  communion  of  Leacock 
church.  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  forty-two 
members  were  received,  thirty  eight  on  con- 
fession. This  is  a  country  church  which  has 
been  ministered  to  by  Dr.  David  R.  Workman 
for  twenty-two  years. 


Rev.  Andrew  Mutch,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  has  accepted  a 
call  from  Bryn  Mawr  church  and  is  expected 
shortly.  He  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  W.  P.  White. 


Mr.  McGarrah's  New  Work 

The  engagement  of  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah 
as  superintendent  of  home  mission  and  church 
extension  work  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
presages  an  advance  movement  in  that  highly 
important  field.  Mr.  McGarrah's  services  as 
a  financial  expert  have  been  of  great  value 
to  the  church  at  large  and  to  the  specific  fields 
in  which  he  has  labored,  and  as  special  field 
representative  of  the  joint  executive  committee 
of  the  boards  and  Assembly's  executive  com- 
mission he  has  done  much  to  secure  greater 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  local  money 
raising. 

Mr.  McGarrah's  arrangement  provides  that 
he  shall  be  free  for  several  months  in  each 
year  to  do  field  work  similar  to  that  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  He  is  now  preparing  a 
textbook  on  stewardship  for  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Subjects  of  Severance  Lectures— Huntingdon's 
$20,000  Sunday  School  Addition  Near  Com- 
pletion-Moderator Carson  Speaks. 

The  first  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Louis 
H.  Severance  Foundation  will  be  given  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Western  Seminary  during  the 
week  beginning  Feb.  25.  The  general  subject 
will  be  "Sociological  Progress  in  Mission 
Lands,"  and  particular  themes  are :  "The  Prob- 
lem," "Progress  in  the  Removal  of  Ignorance, 
Inefficiency  and  Poverty,"  "Progress  in  the 
Ideals  of  Family  Life  and  the  Position  of 
Women,"  "Progress  in  Social  Reconstruction," 
"Progress  in  Ethical  Ideals"  and  "Christianizing 
Tendencies  in  Nonchristian  Religions."  The 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Edward  Warren 
Capen,  Ph.  D.,  of  Hartford  School  of  Missions. 

Conductor  "Jim"  of  Duluth,  who  has  been  in 
Pittsburg  for  some  time  addressing  the  rail- 
road Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  speaking  to  men  in  the 
shops,  spoke  in  the  Knoxville  church  Sunday, 
Jan.  21. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of 
Allegheny  County  secured  Miss  Anna  A.  Milli- 
gan  to  give  a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  Robert 
E.  Speer's  book,  "The  Light  of  the  World." 
The  lectures  are  being  given  in  Second  church 
on  Mondays  at  3  :30  p.  m. 

Huntingdon  church,  R.  P.  Daubenspeck, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  has  just  closed  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, and  on  Jan.  28  over  twenty  were  received. 
The  pastor  was  assisted  by  W.  L.  McClure, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Snyder  and  Rev.  H.  C. 
Currie.  Huntingdon  is  one  of  the  strong 
churches  in  central  Pennsylvania.  A  new  Sun- 
day school  room  costing  $20,000  is  almost  com- 
pleted. On  Feb.  4  a  handsome  memorial  win- 
dow will  be  unveiled  in  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Freeman ;  the  former  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  pastor  of  the  church. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Currie  has  just  closed  a  two  weeks' 
series  of  meetings  for  Rev.  A.  W.  Todd,  pastor 
of  First  church  of  Mount  Union.  Notwith- 
standing the  cold  weather,  good  audiences  were 
present  each  evening,  and  a  large  number  pro- 
fessed conversion. 

The  Assembly's  temperance  committee  has 
secured  Miss  Carrie  C.  Brehm  of  Chicago  to 
give  a  series  of  temperance  addresses  in  the 
Pittsburg  churches. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Third  church, 
Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan  pastor,  morning  and  even- 
ing Sunday,  Jan.  21.  On  Monday  evening  the 
men  of  the  church  entertained  Dr.  Carson  at 
an  informal  dinner.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Women  Would  Aid  China  and  Persia 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  its  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia,  has  issued  an  earnest  appeal 
for  special  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  China  and  Persia  suffering  from  war 
and  famine.  A  recent  cable  from  China  in- 
dicates that  the  distress  is  great,  and  urges 
immediate  relief.  The  treasurer  of  the  society. 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Cattell,  501  Witherspoon  build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  will  receive  contributions. 


The  Modern 

Snbibibual  Communion  ^erbice 

Made  by  Reed  &L,  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED       BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 


i.  The  Convenience  of  the  Registered 
Bond.  2.  The  Safety  of  the  Real 
Estate  Mortgage.  3. 6%  interest 

Our  First  Mortgages,  for  sale  in 
□locks  of  $500.00  to  f 100,000.00,  ofEer 
this  Ideal  Investment  Combination 

ASSOCIATED  MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

(a  N.  Y.  stale  Corporation.)    Lenders  on  Farms  since  1875. 
KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Trsasurar 

GRANITE    BUILDING.    ROCHESTER,    NEW  YORK 


Hoarseness 

Coughs,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice, 
strained  vocal  cords  and  throat  irrita- 
tions are  relieved  by 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 

A  prompt,  safe  and  most  convenient 
remedy,  made  of  simple  medicinal 
ingredients,  highly  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  throat  affections. 
Warranted  free  from  opiates  and 
absolutely  harmless. 

Price  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

SAMPLE  FREE 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son 

Boston,  Mass. 


Church  Organs 

Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only.     !!     Established  1827. 

Main  Omcz&\ioAsy,t^^S^^l^!t^- 
Hook-Hastings  Co. 

BRANCHES: 
Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  DaDas 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  A.KT8  AND  CKAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  »10  00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Bwart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CK\ircK  Org^Lns 


B0ILT  BT 


Hirtchings  Organ  Co.,  !fosTON?'MAss 
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Unlike  otha^  goods 
Leading ^focers^^^or  bo3 

"  I  have  prescribed  '  Special  Food  * 
In  Diabetes  for  several  years.  Patients  relish  it,  diges- 
tion or  assimilation  being  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  sugar  invariably  occurs  after  a  short 
period  of  its  use."  A.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWELL  &  RKINES,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Brick  Church  to  Hold  Noonday  Meetings- 
Missionaries  Are  Cautioned  to  Avoid  Pol- 
itics in  China. 

Brick  church  will  begin  its  noonday  services 
Feb.  5,  when  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  will  have 
his  new  assistant,  Rev.  F.  L.  Janeway.  This 
historic  church  is  in  the  heart  of  town.  It  will 
be  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city 
having  services  daily,  though  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
church  used  to  maintain  noon  meetings.  The 
service  will  begin  at  12:30,  and  last  twenty 
minutes.  A  committee  of  women  is  arrang- 
ing to  conduct  a  luncheon  for  business  women 
and  is  now  trying  to  rent  suitable  quarters  near 
the  church. 

Walter  M.  Chandler  of  the  New  York  bar 
will  deliver  his  lecture,  "The  Trial  of  Jesus 
from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint,"  in  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  church  Feb.  4.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith 
is  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Chapman  Starts  World  Tour 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  sailed  on 
the  Cedric  Jan.  24  for  an  evangelistic  trip 
around  the  world.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Alexander  will  join  Dr.  Chapman  at  Naples. 
They  will  begin  meetings  about  March  i  in 
Melbourne.  The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Miss  Aline  Bonay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  M.  Bonay  of  New  York,  to  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  Jr.,  elder  son  of  the  evangelist. 

Rev.  Fred  J.  Paton,  son  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Paton,  the  famous  missionary  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  told  of  the  Christian  work  being  done 
in  those  islands  in  Scotch  church  Jan.  28. 
Mr.  Paton's  engagements  to  speak  in  New 
York  are  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
of  Madison  Avenue  church. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  held  Jan.  26  in  Fifth  Avenue  church. 
Henry  W.  Jessup,  the  chairman,  read  the  an- 
nual report  and  Dr.  Merrill  of  Brick  church 
made  an  address.  Presbytery  has  adopted  the 
movement's  plan  for  raising  benevolences. 

Rev.  Frederick  D.  Niedemeyer,  minister  in 
charge  of  Mizpah  chapel,  a  mission  of  Central 
church,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  Adams  Memorial  church,  where 
he  will  succeed  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  who  re- 
signed in  the  spring  after  a  pastorate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  take  the  position  of 
general  secretary  of  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee of  presbytery.  Mr.  Niedemeyer  has 
worked  under  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  Cen- 
tral church. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Clerical  Confer- 
ence of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches 
a  farewell  luncheon  was  given  Jan.  22  to  Rev. 
Reginald  J.  Campbell  of  the  City  Temple,  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Campbell  sailed  for  home  two  days 
later. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn 
are  receiving  the  condolences  of  their  friends 
over  the  recent  death  of  the  aged  father  of 
Mrs.  Carson.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch 
church  officiated  at  the  funeral. 

New  Leader  for  Labor  Temple 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day  has  been  called  from 
First  church  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Labor  temple.  Mr.  Day  is  thought  to  have 
a  specially  good  training  to  take  up  the  work 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  has  laid  down.  He  was 
raised  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  has 
earned  his  own  education.  Some  years  ago  he 
was  student  secretary  for  the  Tennessee  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  held  a  pastorate  in  Indianapolis 
before  going  to  Tyrone.  There  he  was  the 
delegate  from  the  ministerial  association  to  the 
trades'  union. 

"Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Ancient 
Monuments :  Surprising  Discoveries  Made  in 
Eastern  Lands  Bearing  Upon  the  Bible,"  is  the 
topic  of  a  new  course  of  sermons  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  of  Fourth  church. 

The  offering  of  Sunday,  Jan.  14,  in  Brick 
church  for  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  was 
$1,313.  Some  Brick  church  members  recently 
made  up  a  purse  of  $500  for  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Higgins,  "sky  pilot  of  the  lumber  camps," 
toward  a  missionary's  expenses. 

Professor  Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  D.  D., 
will  deliver  an  address  on  "Islam"  in  the 
chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  Feb.  2  at  1 1 
a.  m.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend.  Dr. 
Macdonald  is  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
in   Hartford   Seminary,   and   regarded   as  the 


greatest  living  authority  of  Mohammedanism. 

Christ  church,  an  "arm"  of  Brick  church,  has 
been  giving  coal  to  its  poor  during  the  recent 
bitter  weather. 

Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  received 
thirty-five  new  members  Jan.  21 — four  in  Gregg 
chapel,  nine  in  Cumberland  Street  branch, 
twenty-two  at  the  mother  church.  The  day  was 
crowned  with  an  evening  after  meeting  filling 
the  lecture  room. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  Thusday  even- 
ings Dr.  C.  B.  McAfee  is  delivering  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  the  English  Bible's  influence 
on  literature  and  life.  The  course  is  very 
popular,  with  an  average  attendance  of  700  to 
800. 

The  meetings  for  New  York  City  of  the 
interdenominational  day  of  prayer  for  home 
missions  Feb.  29  will  be  held  in  the  St.  James 
Lutheran  church,  Madison  avenue  and  77th 
street,  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  issues  a  state- 
ment that  with  the  ist  of  February  Professor 
George  Williams  Knox  of  its  faculty  concluded 
the  series  of  lectures  for  which  he  went  to 
India  last  fall,  and  proceeds  thence  to  China 
and  Japan,  where — if  civic  conditions  permit 
in  China,  but  certainly  at  least  in  Japan — he 
will  be  lecturing  for  four  or  five  months  to 
come.  The  statement  adds :  "Reports  from 
India  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Dr.  Knox's  lectures,  the  large  audiences  that 
hear  them  and  the  earnest  response  with  which 
they  are  meeting." 

Missionaries  to  Avoid  Politics 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  sent  this  cablegram  to  Dr.  Walter  Lowrie 
of  Shanghai,  chairman  of  the  China  council, 
which  includes  all  the  316  American  mission- 
aries in  China  who  serve  the  Presbyterian 
Church  :  "Board  advises  missions  to  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  political  action."  Dr.  Stanley 
White,  a  secretary  of  the  board,  said  the  secre- 
taries took  this  action  because  they  had  noted 
in  the  public  press  a  statement  that  some  of 
the  missionaries  in  China  were  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolutionists.  Dr.  White  stated 
that  although  he  was  sure  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries would  be  guarded  in  this  matter, 
nevertheless  the  board  cabled  this  reiteration 
of  its  old  policy. 

The  church  extension  committee  of  New 
York  Presbytery  has  bought  the  Adams  Me- 
morial church  in  30th  street,  which  has  here- 
tofore belonged  to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church  on 
Madison  square.  The  price  is  $60,000,  which  is 
to  be  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
Madison  Square  church,  making  it  total 
$370,000. 

The  organization  is  announced  of  a  com- 
mittee with  George  W.  Perkins  as  chairman 
to  collect  $4,000,000  for  the  Christian  associa- 
tions of  Manhattan.  Three-fourths  of  this  is  to 
go  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  one-fourth  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  young  women  will 
spend  their  share  on  social  buildings  near 
23d  street  on  the  East  side  and  in  Harlem,  on 
two  boarding  and  rooming  houses  for  young 
women  and  on  headquarters  for  the  national 
board  and  a  training  school  for  secretaries. 
The  men  will  expend  their  million  on  branches 
on  the  Bowery  and  in  the  Bronx  and  on  a 
building  for  the  colored  men's  branch.  It  is 
not  contemplated,  however,  to  attempt  a  whirl- 
wind campaign.  No  time  limit  is  set  for  the 
raising  of  the  money,  but  a  steady  effort  will 
be  continued  until  the  sum  is  realized. 


A  Patriotic  Sunday  School  Program 

Acting  on  the  authorization  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  calls  upon  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day schools  to  give  a  collection  to  home  mis- 
sions on  the  "Sunday  nearest  Washington's 
birthday,"  the  Home  Mission  Board  has  put 
out  a  program  for  a  special  patriotic  service 
in  Sunday  schools  on  that  date.  The  general 
theme  of  the  service  is  to  be  "Christian  Patri- 
otism Our  Country's  Best  Defense."  The  serv- 
ice provides  for  the  participation  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school,  including  the  salute  to 
the  flag  by  the  beginners.  The  various  phases 
of  the  board's  work  are  to  be  indicated  in  the 
reading  of  brief  paragraphs.  Copies  can  be 
had  free  in  sufficient  number  for  the  supply 
of  any  school  which  will  remit  its  collection 
that  day  to  the  board.  Those  who  wish  such 
supply  can  write  to  the  young  people's  sec- 
retary. Miss  M.  Josephine  Petrie,  156  5th  ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Editors  and  Ministers  Confer— Christian  En- 
deavor Sunday  Feb.  4  —  Industrial  League 
Staff  Strengthened -Hotel  for  Women. 

"The  Place  of  Religion  in  the  Press  of  Chi- 
cago," the  theme  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
erated Council  of  Churches  last  Monday  morn- 
ing at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  called  forth 
frank  discussion  both  from  the  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  press.  Dr.  W.  S.  P. 
Bryan  read  a  paper  showing  the  great  progress 
in  efficiency  and  improvement  in  tone  which 
the  press  has  made  in  recent  years  and  urged 
further  improvement.  John  C.  Shafer,  proprie- 
tor of  The  Evening  Post,  declared  that  the 
multitude  of  denominations  and  their  rules 
and  creeds  prevented  the  mass  of  people  from 
knowing  the  Christ.  The  effort  to  build  up 
denominations,  he  said,  defeated  the  end  of 
the  gospel  and  resulted  in  half  empty  churches. 
Professor  T.  G.  Soares  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  said  frankly  that  the  church  did  not 
seek  publicity  nor  the  aid  of  the  secular  press 
in  giving  religious  instruction.  Christian  people 
wanted  the  news,  religious  as  well  as  secular, 
and  they  wanted  it  accurate  and  reliable.  He 
said  that  ordinary  Christian  activity  was  not 
"news,"  but  whatever  was  new  or  unusual,  espe- 
cially good  or  especially  bad,  was  news.  "And," 
he  added,  "let  the  newspapers  cover  it  as  care- 
fully as  they  do  baseball."  The  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Daily  News,  H.  J.  Smith, 
said  sermons  were  supposed  to  stimulate 
action,  and  when  the  preachers  show  results- 
the  papers  are  glad  to  report  them.  A  min- 
ister's sermon  he  likened  to  the  words  of  a 
baseball  coach  before  a  game ;  the  game,  how- 
ever, was  the  important  thing.  Mr.  Smith  urged 
the  churches  to  establish  a  central  religious 
news  bureau,  with  a  salaried  newspaper  man  at 
its  head.  Dr.  Mitchell  argued  that  newspapers 
overvalued  sensationalism  and  did  not  recognize 
the  la»-ge  and  fundamental  place  which  religious 
events  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  people.  He 
demanded  that  Protestants  be  given  the  same 
consideration  in  the  press  as  Catholics. 

Celebration  for  Veteran  Sexton 

Edward  L.  Bradley  recently  completed  his 
fiftieth  year  as  sexton  of  Second  church.  In 
recognition  of  this  remarkable  record  the  con- 
gregation tendered  its  venerable  servant  a  re- 
ception, at  which  he  was  presented  with  a 
purse  of  $765.  Charles  S.  Holt  presided  on  this 
occasion  and  read  messages  of  congratulation 
from  former  members  and  former  pastors.  Mr. 
Bradley  responded  with  pleasant  reminscences 
of  the  past  half  century. 

Next  Monday  Chicago  Presbytery  will  meet 
in  Assembly  hall  at  10  a.  m.  At  12:15  p.  m. 
in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Congressman  Hob- 
son  will  address  all  the  ministers  of  the  city 
on  good  government. 

Feb.  4  will  be  observed  in  many  Chicago 
churches  as  Christian  Endeavor  Sunday  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  international 
Endeavor  officers,  which  has  been  made  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  world. 

Asa  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian hospital,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
churches  of  the  city  to  aid  in  establishing  an 
endowed  room  for  the  care  of  sick  ministers 
and  missionaries  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  services.  Mr.  Bacon  accompanies  his 
appeal  with  letters  from  ministers  who  have 
been  in  great  suffering  or  in  need  of  medical 
help  from  other  causes,  but  are  unable  to  pay 
the  necessary  hospital  fees.  Many  letters  of 
this  sort  from  men  whose  salaries  average  $700 
are  received  each  year. 

Women's  Hotel  Is  Planned 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  proposed  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hotel  is  the  $1,000,000  hotel  for  women 
to  be  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  To  this  project  John  G. 
Shedd  has  contributed  $50,000  on  condition  that 
nineteen  others  give  similar  amounts.  La 
Verne  W.  Noyes  has  already  pledged  himself 
to  be  one  of  that  number. 

At  the  January  communion  Second  church, 
Evanston,  welcomed  fifteen  new  members. 
Several  others  will  be  received  in  March  who 
could   not  be  present. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Evanston  and 
New  Trier  Sunday  School  Association  was 
held  in  the  Bible  school  building  Jan.  18-19. 
Dinner  was  served  each  evening,  and  several 
inspiring  addresses  were  made.  Rev.  Henry 
Hepburn   spoke   on   "Adolescence,"  Professor 
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Soares  on  "The  Bible  and  the  Modern  Man" 
and  Professor  Patten  on  "The  Bible  in  the 
Home." 

James  M.  Gray,  D.  D.,  of  Moody  Institute 
is  scheduled  for  a  series  of  Bible  conferences 
in  London,  England,  and  vicinity  during  March. 

In  the  death  of  John  M.  White  on  the  23d 
instant  in  his  89th  year,  Wilmington  church 
and  its  pastor.  Dr.  John  Welsh,  lost  a  good 
friend.  Mr.  White  served  this  church  as 
trustee  and  elder.  Some  time  ago  he  was  re- 
elected elder  for  life. 

Sudden  Death  of  Dr.  Humble 

The  entire  presbytery  was  greatly  shocked 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Christopher  Humble  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication died  suddenly  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Jan.  27,  of  acute  indigestion.  He  had  been 
holding  conferences  through  Kansas  and  was 
on  his  way  to  hold  a  series  of  studies  in  Sun- 
day school  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Training 
School  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Humble  had  just 
completed  one  of  his  most  strenuous  years  of 
labor  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Though 
he  was  recently  in  Milwaukee  for  rest  and 
recuperation,  he  had  no  thought  of  lessening  his 
work. 

At  Central  church,  Joliet,  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Jacobs's  pastorate  was 
coincident  with  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  recently.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
an  expenditure  of  almost  $:  1,000,  with  a  small 
surplus;  $1,500  has  been  paid  on  the  gym- 
nasium property  adjoining  the  church. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  will  be  the  university 
preacher  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Sunday, 
Feb.  II. 

The  staff  of  the  Christian  Industrial  League 
has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  Henry  Morris,  who  becomes  manager  of  the 
industrial  branch  of  the  league.  Mr.  Morris 
has  been  engaged  in  charitable  work  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

At  the  last  communion  eleven  were  received 
into  Wheaton  church.  Recently  $1,200  was  raised 
to  provide  a  room  for  social  and  recreational 
purposes.  The  plan  is  to  organize  the  work  as 
a  special  department. 

With  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Churches 


Series  of  Union  Services  Held.  Followed  by 
Union  C ommnnion— Pastor  Is  Printer 
Craftsman. 

The  churches  of  Elizabeth  have  just  held 
a  series  of  union  services,  observing  the  week 
of  prayer.  All  the  Presbyterian  churches  united 
and  the  meetings  were  addressed  by  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton  Seminary ;  Rev. 
Alexander  H.  McKinney,  New  York ;  John 
McDowell,  D.  D.,  of  Newark;  W.  W.  Adair, 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  railroad  branch 
of  New  York,  and  Stanley  White,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  These  meet- 
ings were  concluded  by  the  annual  union  com- 
munion service,  attended  by  a  large  congrega- 
tion, at  Westminster  church.  Rev.  L.  B.  Crane 
pastor,  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon, 
conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  the 
city  and  assisted  by  elders  representing  the  Pres- 
byterian churches.  The  extreme  weather  had 
its  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  attendance, 
but  the  meetings  were  of  unsual  profit.  The 
topics  were  in  harmony  with  the  various  lines 
of  work  suggested  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement. 

Elizabeth  Presbytery  was  saddened  at  its 
meeting  held  recently  to  learn  of  the  serious 
illness  of  its  most  highly  respected  stated 
clerk.  Rev.  Samuel  Par^y. 

Rev.  Louis  B.  Crane,  the  new  minister  of 
Westminster,  believes  in  the  printing  press, 
and  many  pieces  of  necessary  and  useful  im- 
prints that  come  from  this  craftsman's  press 
make  him  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  West- 
minster is  pushing  subscriptions  for  a  new 
building  for  their  Hope  chapel  work,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  who  is  also 
prosecuting  social  service  in  a  very  practical 
manner  in  addition  to  his  customary  pastoral 
labors  by  his  service  as  a  parole  officer  in  con- 
nection with  the  courts. 

The  mother  church  of  all  Elizabeth  churches 
and  a  few  others  besides,  the  old  First,  is  in 
flourishing  condition  under  the  pastorate  of 
William  Force  Whitaker,  D.  D.  This  church 
is  one  of  the  original  churches  in  this  country 
and  will  not  many  years  henccr  celebrate  its 
2Soth  anniversary. 


Joint  Board  for  Ministerial  Relief 


Assembly's  Executive  Commission,  Meeting  at 
New  York,  Adopts  New  Plan— Church  Erec- 
tion Board  May  Make  Larger  Loans. 

General  Assembly's  executive  commission  met 
in  New  York  last  week  with  eleven  members 
present,  and  dealt  with  two  highly  important 
matters.  The  commission  voted  unanimously 
to  recommend  to  the  next  Assembly  the  con- 
solidation of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustenta- 
tion  by  creating  a  joint  board  of  the  same  per- 
sons to  administer  both  funds.  The  recom- 
mendation is  that  this  board  comprise  four 
members  from  Ministerial  Relief,  four  from 
Sustentation  and  four  new  men. .  To  them 
will  be  left  the  election  of  general  secretaries. 

The  commission  received  and  approved  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  to 
set  aside  a  fund  from  which,  in  exceptional 
cases,  loans  can  be  made  to  churches  in  excess 
of  $5,000,  the  present  maximum.  This  fund 
will  be  created  by  appropriating  $50,000  a  year 
from  the  Kennedy  income  until  the  total 
amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  commission,  however,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  further  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  board 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  mandate  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  and  directed  its  own  sub- 
committee to  negotiate  further  with  the  board 
for  such  changes. 


Church  Workers  in  State  Universities 
to  Confer 

An  event  of  importance  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gious education  is  the  annual  conference  of 
church  workers  in  state  universities,  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Feb.  6-7. 
This  conference  each  year  brings  together  lead- 
ing workers  of  all  denominations  which  are 
trying  to  meet  the  need  for  religious  guidance 
in  state  institutions.  Rev.  J.  Leslie  French, 
Ph.  D.,  Presbyterian  university  pastor  at  Mich- 
igan University,  will  lead  the  discussion  on 
"Church  Workers."  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  will  make 
an  address.  The  open  parliament  will  be  led 
by  Rev.  James  C.  Baker,  pastor  of  the  M.  E. 
church  of  Urbana,  111.  Among  the  other  speak- 
ers will  be  A.  J.  Elliott,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
of  the  West ;  Rev.  Matthew  Allison,  Presbyte- 
rian university  pastor  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Rev.  Martin  E.  Anderson,  Presbyterian  univer- 
sity pastor  at  Champaign,  111. 


Quarterly  Temperance  Sunday  Feb.  25 

The  international  Sunday  school  lesson  com- 
mittee has  selected  Feb.  25  as  the  first 
quarterly  Temperance  Sunday  for  1912,  and 
has  designated  "The  Temptation  of  Jesus" 
(Mark  1:9-13;  Matt.  4:1-11)  as  the  lesson  for 
the  day.  But  because  of  a  clerical  error  the 
lesson  expositors  were  not  so  informed,  and 
probably  the  lesson  notes  generally  will  not 
treat  the  lesson  as  a  temperance  study.  Dr. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts  has  prepared  a  special  study 
of  this  lesson  as  a  temperance  lesson.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  genera!  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Legion, 
Westerville,  Ohio. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  J.  R.  Donehoo 

Rev.  James  R.  Donehoo,  a  learned  biblical 
scholar  and  author,  and  amiable  Christian  gen- 
tleman, was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Jan.  10. 
He  had  experienced  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and 
"fallen  asleep  in  Jesus."  On  Jan.  12  his  funeral 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Arnot, 
Pa.,  where  exactly  one  month  before  he  had 
been  installed  pastor.  In  his  daath  the  pres- 
bytery mourns  a  most  capable  and  efficient  per- 
manent clerk  and  a  beloved  brother. 

Rev.  Harvey  A.  Zimmerman 

Rev.  Harvey  A.  Zimmerman  of  Wichita  Pres- 
bytery died  at  Fort  Sumner,  N.  M.,  Dec.  30. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1861;  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Mount  Union  College  and  West- 
ern Seminary.  In  1894  he  went  to  Kansas  and 
labored  in  that  synod  until  his  death,  efficiently 
serving  the  Derbe,  Waco,  Mulvane,  Ulana, 
Scandia  and  Geuda  Springs  churches.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J. 
R.  Carver,  pastor  of  Fort  Sumner  Memorial 
church.  Mr.  Zimmerman  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  children. 
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Think  What  a 

Bell  Should  Be— They  Are  That! 

Reasonable  in  price  with  tone 
unsurpassed,  having  a  rich,  clear 
and  inviting  voice,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently loud  and  far  sounding  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation  in  the  habitual  stay-at- 
liome,  and  arouse  impelling  mem- 
ories in  the  mind  of  the  recreant. 

Write  for  prices  with  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  bell  catalog  A 
and  literature  free. 
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FOR  YOUR  EASTER  COMMUNION 

THE  THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Over  1U,(X)0  Churches  using  our 
loulGt3  Bay  to  you,  "Adopt  thii 
'service  for  your  Easter  Commun- 
men."  Our"Speoial  Introductory 
'OflFer"  makes  it  easy  for  every 
church. large  oramall.to  purchase 
a  service.   Addreas  at  once, 

Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Box  I  Lima,  Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL 

"N*l80lesB" 

COMMUNION  TRAYS 

with  a  New  Short  Glass. 
Write  for  booklet. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 
Just  out.  Cushioned  Pew  Racks— the  BEST. 
men*7  OOMMlTBriON  8EKVICECO. 
UIC  I  ^  107  No.  Dearborn  street.  Dept.  J.  Chicago 


ncrease  Interest  In  Services 

You  can  do  that  every  time  If  yon 
use  The  Mcintosh  Sciopticoa. 

Simplest,  most  effective  and  most 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
_       jector  on  the  market.    First  cost 
quickly  forgotten  in  benefits  reaped.    Slides  showlne 

relifious  scenes — pictures — all  accessories.   Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  Play  Slides.    Ask  for  our  list  of  famous 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  illustrative  slides.  Send 
at  once  for  the  bie  New  Catalog  pSO. 
THE  McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  CO.,  37  Randolph  St..aiica«o 


Make  Your  NeH>  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 


\X7HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate:  $2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest,  "Permanent'* 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

C  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
55d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  miiiutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


STER  EOPTI  CO  N  S 

CHKISTIAIV  ElurCATIOX 

MISNIOXS  KVAKGEl.ISM 

Th•^  ChriKtiau  I>:iiilcri>  Slide  anil  l.<-c(urv' 
Moreau,  Y.  M.  V.  A.  lluiUIIntc,  Cliiciiiso 
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From  Various  Cities 

Seattle 

The  annual  report  of  the  pastor  of  First 
church,  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  is  an  index 
to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  by  that  immense  church 
and  its  various  branch  organizations.  A  total 
of  583  members  are  reported  received  into  the 
church  during  the  year,  402  on  confession.  The 
net  gain  in  membership  has  been  311,  and  the 
total  membership  is  over  S,ooo.  Dr.  Matthews 
has  lost  the  assistance  of  Rev.  George  H.  Lee 
and  has  not  yet  secured  a  successor.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  workers  and  members  of  the 
church  have  made  15,000  calls  during  the  year 
and  that  Dr.  Matthews  has  interviewed  a  sim- 
ilar number.  Within  ten  years  the  church  has 
erected  nine  church  edifices  and  set  off  seven 
churches  which  are  now  independent  organi- 
zations. 

Forty-three  persons  were  received  into  West- 
minster church  Jan.  14,  twenty-four  on  con- 
fession. The  pastor.  Rev.  Frank  M.  Silsley, 
formerly  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  on  the 
field  since  Dec.  24.  This  church  of  600  mem- 
bers is  very  active  in  mission  work,  being  the 
largest  per  capita  contributor  to  home  and 
foreign  missions  in  the  synod.  Westminster 
was  organized  sixteen  years  ago. 

The  Twin  Cities 

A  two  weeks'  intensive  educational  campaign 
is  in  progress  in  Minneapolis  under  the  auspices 
of  the  LajTnen's  Missionary  Movement  and  the 
general  direction  of  F.  J.  Michel  of  Chicago, 
field  secretary.  The  campaign  in  the  Presby- 
terian churches  was  planned  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hall  and  meetings  were  held  in  January  in  each 
of  the  seventeen  churches.  The  Presbyterian 
speakers  outside  the  city  were  Dr.  W.  S.  Mar- 
quis of  Rock  Island,  111.,  the  Foreign  Board's 
representative ;  Rev.  F.  B.  McCusky  of  India, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Adams  of  Korea  and  Rev.  A.  W. 
March  of  China.  One  speaker  at  each  of  the 
meetings  was  a  representative  layman  from 
another  Presbyterian  church  of  the  city,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  every-member  campaign  and 
budget  plan  as  tried  in  his  own  church.  Fifty 
men  have  begun  the  canvass  in  Bethlehem 
church.  A  union  meeting  of  the  men  of  all 
Protestant  churches  Friday  evening,  Jan.  19, 
was  addressed  by  J.  Campbell  White,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Tri-Cities 

'At  the  annual  meeting  of  First  church,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  reports  showed  that  $10,938  had 
been  raised  for  congregational  expenses.  In 
addition,  various  organizations  raised  $2,699. 
Newcomb  chapel  received  $2,000  last  year.  The 
report  of  the  Bible  class  was  especially  en- 
couraging, the  average  attendance  being  thirty- 
five.  A  total  of  $2,000  was  raised  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  First  church  now  has  three 
missionary  societies.  The  attendance  at  Sab- 
bath school  average  253.  Dr.  L.  M.  Coffman 
is  pastor. 

About  150  men  enjoyed  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Davenport  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Mott 
R.  Sawyers  reported  a  total  attendance  of  4,979 
in  the  classes  of  the  educational  department. 
This  association  now  ranks  fourteenth  in  the 
country  in  educational  work.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures which  has  proved  very  popular  is  the 
"shop  chautauquas." 

The  churches  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  commenced 
union  services  Jan.  14.  All  parts  of  the  city 
are  being  reached.  J.  W.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati's  whole  Christian  heart  goes  out 
to  the  people  of  old  Third  church,  which  was 
gutted  by  fire  during  the  height  of  the  recent 
blizzard.  The  last  service  at  the  historic  old 
edifice,  which  closed  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  fire,  was  marked  by  the  surrender  of  many 
lives  to  Christ.  Dr.  W.  D.  Malcolm  and  his 
flock  accepted  the  invitation  to  worship  at  First 
Baptist  church.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  old 
church  was  rededicated  after  a  complete  ren- 
ovation. The  loss  was  $20,000,  and  the  insur- 
ance covers  only  one-third  of  that  amount. 

Mount  Auburn  church  has  called  Rev.  Charles 
L,  Neibel  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  succeed 
Rev.  Henry  Melville  Curtis,  who  retired  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Dr.  Neibel  is  a  Princeton 
Seminary  graduate. 

North   Side  and  Norwood  will   send  emis- 


saries to  Middletown,  Ohio,  next  week — lay- 
men couriers  of  Dr.  Milford  H.  Lyon,  who  is  to 
commence  a  union  campaign  in  that  city  Feb.  9. 

Norwood  church  is  to  celebrate  its  silver  an- 
niversary May  5.  Silver  jubilee  certificates  are 
to  be  issued  to  all  those  who  take  "jubilee  stock" 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  the  small  debt 
now  existing. 

The  presbytery  has  indorsed  the  plan  to  or- 
ganize a  new  church  at  Mount  Washington, 
now  in  charge  of  J.  B.  Foster,  a  Lane  student. 

The  Oakley  Sunday  school,  a  mission  child 
of  Norwood,  is  still  increasing  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendency  of  E.  F.  Evans,  one  of 
Norwood's   ruling  elders  and  teachers. 

Hon.  William  M.  Fridman,  the  president  of 
Norwood's  brotherhood  Bible  class,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Ohio,  was  recently  inaugurated  mayor 
of  Norwood.  Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Columbus 

West  Broad  Street  church  recently  organized 
a  men's  Bible  class  with  twenty-nine  charter 
members. 

In  connection  with  the  January  communions, 
new  members  were  received  into  the  churches 
as  follows :  Indianola,  Rev.  John  L.  Tait  pas- 
tor, thirty;  Central,  Rev.  J.  T.  Britan  pastor, 
ten ;  Northminster,  Rev.  William  Houston  sup- 
plying, eleven ;  West  Broad  Street,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Perrins  pastor,  eight ;  Broad  Street,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Palmer  pastor,  nine;  First,  Rev.  J.  W.  Day 
pastor,  thirteen,  and  Hoge  Memorial,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hatfield  pastor,  six. 

Rev.  John  W.  Day,  pastor  of  First  church, 
made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  aid  in  reducing 
the  church  debt.   A  total  of  $4,000  was  pledged. 

A  church  officers'  conference  was  held  Jan.  18, 
in  which  local  leaders  were  assisted  by  Rev. 
A.  F.  McGarrah  and  David  McConaughy. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  other  ministers 
of  the  city,  a  Sabbath  afternoon  evangelistic 
service  was  instituted  Jan.  28  in  Central  Pres- 
byterian church.  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  Britan 
pastor.  It  was  planned  that  one  of  the  speakers 
at  each  service  should  tell  the  story  of  his 
own  conversion.  Mr.  Van  Gorder  of  Youngs- 
town  spoke  at  the  opening  service. 

Two  of  our  churches  have  recently  secured 
assistants  to  the  pastors.  Kenneth  M.  Mc- 
Kinley,  formerly  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at 
Steubenville,  is  the  new  assistant  at  Central 
church.  Broad  Street  church  has  secured  Rev. 
L.  B.  Bradrick,  until  recently  religious  director 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  and  secretary 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  The 
Broad  Street  church  also  provides  a  stenog- 
rapher for  the  pastor,  and  in  addition  has  the 
services  of  Miss  Harriet  Lamb,  formerly  of 
Cleveland,  who  handles  the  work  of  a  down- 
town mission.  W.  H. 

Milwaukee 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins  spoke  at  Westminster 
Sunday  morning,  Dec.  31.  Mention  of  his 
address,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement,  is  made  elsewhere. 

Recent  additions  to  the  churches  are :  Cal- 
vary, Rev.  James  Oastler  minister,  four;  Per- 
severance, Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson  minister, 
six  ;  Bethany,  Rev.  Walter  O.  Wallace  minister, 
seven ;  Washington  Park,  Rev.  Lyie  Wilson 
Ewing  minister,  two,  and  Westminster,  Rev. 
Everett   A.    Cutler  minister,  thirteen. 

Westminster  won  the  annual  aquatic  meet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  School 
Athletic  League  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jan.  12. 
A  beautiful  banner  now  adorns  the  walls  of 
the  Sunday  school  room.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  four  of  the  winners  were  received 
into  the  church  on  confession. 

Mohammed  Ali,  a  converted  Hindu,  spoke 
at   Berean   church   Sunday   evening,   Jan.  14. 

Professor  W.  A.  Ganfield  of  Carroll  College 
was  one  of  the  two  principal  speakers  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  commission  form  of  government 
before  Westminster  Civic  League  Jan.  11.  Pro- 
fessor Ganfield  has  for  several  months  been 
supplying  the  vacant  pulpit  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Waukesha,  and  his  ministra- 
tions are  so  acceptable  that  they  are  loath  to 
think  of  any  change.  E.  A.  C. 

Indianapolis 

Quarterly  communion  services  were  an- 
nounced by  a  number  of  churches,  but  owing 
to  the  inclement  weather  accessions  were  not 
as  large  as  expected.  Grace  church  received 
fourteen  and  Seventh,  a  few  Sabbaths  before, 
received  eleven. 


SAFE  SECURITY 
ATTRACTIVE  RATE 
EFFICIENT  SERVICE 
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YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

that  these  essentials  exist  where  you 
place  your  funds.  Our  First  lyien  Real 
Estate 

MORTGAGES 

meet  all  these  conditions.  No  client  has 
ever  lost  one  penny  of  principal  or  in- 
terest 

BECAUSE 

one  of  our  stock- holders  inspects  each 
security.  We  never  lend  more  than 
50%  of  our  own  fair  values.  We  lend 
exclusively  on  income  bearing  property. 
We  handle  first  liens  only. 

Your  principal  w/V/  be  safe  at  all  times. 
Your  interest  wi7Z  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  Your  maturities  are  remitted  by  ns 
in  New  York  Exchange  without  cost. 

FIVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

and  individuals  in  a  dozen  states,  buy 
our  securities. 

Write  for  list,  information  and  references 


REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP,  Vice-President 

FORT  WORTH,       -       -       -  TEXAS 
Even  a  small  pension  'nte^nh. 

living  and  prove  a  blessing  always.  A  7 
per  cent  mortare  will  yield  an  annuity  oJ 
1700  a  year  on  a  $10,000  Investment— nearly 
160  a  montli.  The  admirable  system  under 
which  we  do  business  enables  us  to  Invest 
and  reinvest  a  definite  sum  year  after  year. 
This  corporation  will  gruarantee  to  place 
the  funds  of  customers  out  at  Interest  for 
periods  of  five  to  ten  years,  the  principal 
being  secured  by  choice  residence  prop- 
erty In  the  city  of  Tacoma.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  providing  Investment  for  an- 
nuitants, and  collect  and  remit  Interest 
semi-annually  free  of  charge  to  Investors. 

Warren  Brown 

President  Lennox  Trust  Company 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


$  What  Does  Your 
MONEY  EARN? 

If  your  money  is  not  earning  6  to  7  per  cent,  you 
arc  not  doing  justice  to  yourself.  A  First  Mortgage 
Security,  that  is  absolutely  reliable  and  secure,  will 
make  your  money  earn  more.  Money  earns  more  in 
the  West.  Get  it  where  it  will  bring  greater  returns. 
Uncle  Sam's  money  is  coming  here,  why  not  yours  ? 
A     POSTAL     WILI,     BRING  INFORMATION. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Eastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  beer 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  Id 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  pa- 
tlculars  and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

RIDER  A6ENTS  WANTED 

Id  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
ti9i3  Bicycle.  IVrite/or  special  offer. 
I    We  Ship  on  t^pprovzX-ifithout acini 
Idefiosie,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
^    FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tlre» 

    _       undries.  /Jt?  rt£?r       until  you  receive  our  cat- 

»]oes  and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  tnan/elous  special  q^ef* 
TIreSt  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries, /ta///r»V«j. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  c-30;.  CliieagOi  III 
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Financial  Situation 

The  annual  review  number  of  The  Monetary 
Times  contains  a  carefully  written  article  by 
Kingman  Knott  Robins  of  the  Associated  Mort- 
gage Investors  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  vast 
and  varied  natural  resources  of  Western 
Canada  and  the  opportunity  for  profit  to  be 
found  in  the  exploitation  of  them.  Mr.  Robins 
makes  the  following  helpful  classification  of 
and  comments  on  investments  in  general : 

"To  distinguish  between  what  are  investments 
and  what  are  speculations  is  not  easy.  In  a 
sense  all  human  enterprises  have  an  element 
of  risk  or  speculation.  But  in  financial  experi- 
ence the  lines  are  drawn  quite  clearly,  and  we 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  classify 
the  uses  of  money  as:  (i)  Investment;  (2) 
semi-investment;  (3)  speculation. 

Classification  of  Inyestments 

"Strictly  speaking,  the  first  class  includes  only 
mortgages  and  bonds  secured  by  mortgage,  or 
the  debentures  of  governments  (federal,  pro- 
vincial, municipal,  etc.),  and  investors  in  these 
are  lenders  of  money,  not  purchasers  of  real 
property.  Except  in  the  case  of  government 
debentures,  investors  in  the  first  class  have  as 
security  a  lien  on  property  which  is  supposed  to 
be  salable  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
lien,  so  that  if  the  borrower  fails  to  pay  interest 
or  principal  the  lender  may  take  the  security 
for  the  debt.  Theoretically,  investment  in  such 
a  mortgage  or  bond  is  free  from  all  the  hazards 
of  business. 

"Stocks,  representing  as  they  do  their  share 
in  the  ownership  of  a  business,  involve  an 
actual  purchase  of  a  corresponding  part  of  the 
business  enterprise  or  property  issuing  them, 
and  are  affected  in  value  by  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  business.  They  are  strictly  subject 
to  business  hazards  and  are  therefore  to  be 
classed  technically  with  semi-investments. 

"The  distinction  between  semi-investments 
and  speculations  is  more  open  to  dispute  than 
that  between  investments  and  semi-investments. 
Generally  speaking,  the  distinction  is  perhaps 
based  on  whether  the  individual  or  company 
using  the  money  has  a  successful  record  or  not, 
and  whether,  if  the  money  is  not  used  for  an 
existing  enterprise,  but  to  establish  an  enter- 
prise, it  can  be  proved  that  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same  as  or  more  advantageous  than 
in  the  case  of  an  already  successful  enter- 
prise of  like  nature.  This  latter  is  so  difficult 
— practically  impossible — of  demonstration  that 
all  new  enterprises  are  to  that  extent  specula- 
tions. 

"We  may  designate  between  the  various  kinds 
of  investments  in  class  one,  under  the  two 
general  heads,  bonds  and  real  estate  mortgages. 

"The  safety  of  invested  capital  secured  by 
liens  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  lien  and  the 
assets  covered  by  it.  Liens,  usually  in  the 
form  of  mortgages,  may  be  first  charges  against 
the  assets,  or  they  may  be  subject  to  one  or 
more  previous  or  underlying  liens.  The  assets 
may  be  actual  real  or  personal  property,  of 
varying  degrees  of  salability,  or  they  may  be 
simply  evidences  of  ownership  of  or  interest 
in  such  property.  Mortgages  on  real  estate 
are  usually  either  first  or  second,  and  direct 
liens  on  the  property." 

Private  Banks  Avoid  Supervision 
Illinois  is  one  of  four  states  in  the  union 
which  do  not  require  state  inspection  of  private 
banks.  Under  Illinois  law  anyone  can  start 
a  private  bank  and  do  business  without  super- 
vision. Many  times  the  real  financial  stand- 
ing of  such  banks  is  not  known  until  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  private  bankers 
of  Illinois,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Bank- 
ers' Association  council  in  Chicago  last  week, 
endeavored  to  pass  resolutions  favoring  state 
supervision,  but  the  move  was  defeated  by  a 
harrow  majority.  The  words  of  the  president 
of  the  association  in  this  connection  are  sig- 
nificant :  "The  railways  did  not  want  super- 
vision, any  more  than  the  private  banks  do," 
he  said.  "They  fought  it  at  every  turn.  The 
private  bankers  never  fought  it  any  harder. 
You  saw  the  result — it  finally  arrived,  and  it 
arrived  with  a  bang." 


Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  money  raising  campaign. 
The  amount  sought  is  $125,000;  of  this  $50,000 
is  now  raised.  The  gift  of  $5,000  has  been 
announced,  given  by  the  president  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Longwell,  and  A.  D. 
Struthers,  a  local  business  man. 


minoislViist&SaTiiijgsBaiiE 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

$14,300,000 

INTEREST 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on 

Savings  Deposits 
At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Checking  Accounts 


The  Board  of  Directora  of  thU  Bank  it  composed  of  the  following  well-known  busineu  men: 


HENRY  A.  BLAIR 
CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL 


JAMES  J.  HILL 
CHARLES  H.  HULBURD 
JAMES  C.  HUTCHINS 


CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
JOHN  J.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  G.  SHEDD 


5^'  Furnishing  Investments  for  Forty  Years  6^' 

For  forty  years  our  specialty  has  been  the  Investment  of  funds  for  Individuals,  companies  and  Institutions. 
We  handle  choice  Kansaa  and  Oklahoma  Farm  l,oana  to  net  6  to  6%.  These  loans  are  protected  by  rich 
Improved  farm  lands  worth  over  double  amount  of  loans.  To  those  preferring  bonds  we  can  offer  high  grade 
municipal  securities  In  which  we  have  Invested  our  own  money.  Our  financial  responsibility  and  references 
win  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Investor.  Write  today  for  Booklet  "Our  History." 


Maxwell  Investment  Company 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  American  Invastment  Go.  of  Oklalioma  City, 

Ofcla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  I^tfe  Insurance  Companies  and  New  Bngland 
Savings  Banks.   WA-l.TETS,  B.  P^SCHJLI^li,  President. 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  Higli  Grade  Bonds= 

III  We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  of  fi.OO  or  more 
I    We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
III  We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 


-WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS- 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


A  Mortgage  on  that  which  produces  the 
GREATEST  NECESSITY 
«=must  be  and  i*  the= 
BEST  SECURITY 


ALU  DE,PEND  ON  THE, 


Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.  Not  affected  by 
Panics — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 

Get  Posted.     Sead  Post  Card  for  Booklet  I 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLA. 
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We  ofTer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklaboma 
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EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investln?  In  our  gilt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  ue  today  tor  full  particulars  and  references. 


DYER  &  FISH 


ARDMORE.  OKLA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARIVi  IViORTCACES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTIVIENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  nort'h^da'SIota 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
CUent  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

8enA  for  Booklet  B       mflONTTLIJB!,  MO. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
^  FARM  MORTGAGES 

$500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
sate  investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgagee.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.   A..  T.  CK£a.ei:R  CO., 
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News  of  the  Churches 


Illinois 

First  church  of  Kewanee,  Rev.  W.  F.  Jones 
pastor,  received  eight  at  its  recent  communion. 

Because  of  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Record,  Ridgefarm  church  will  want  a  pastor 
April  I.  The  salary  is  $1,000  and  manse.  Mr. 
Record  becomes  pastor  of  Centralia  church. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Beck,  formerly  of  Petersburg, 
was  installed  pastor  of  Woodstock  church  Jan.  4 
as  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  S.  C.  Hay.  Dr. 
S.  T.  Scott  of  Marengo  preached  the  installa- 
tion sermon. 

At  the  first  communion  of  Oregon  church 
under  its  new  pastor.  Dr.  S.  S.  Cryor,  eleven 
were  received  into  mepibership.  Union  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  city  in  which  all 
the  pastors  have  taken  part. 

A  pastor-at-large  will  be  needed  in  the  Cairo 
Presbytery  to  begin  work  in  the  spring.  Illinois 
Synod  will  pay  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  the  pres- 
bytery will  defray  the  traveling  expenses.  All 
communications  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  A.  M. 
Eells,  Cairo,  chairman  of  the  home  mission 
committee. 

The  new  house  of  worship  of  First  church, 
Sandwich,  was  dedicated  Jan.  14.  The  building 
is  of  vitrified  brick  and  is  complete  in  all 
its  appointments.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of 
McCormick  Seminary  preached  the  sermon. 
The  congregation  was  somewhat  startled  when 
the  pastor  announced  that  the  cost  of  the 
building  had  far  exceeded  the  original  estimate. 
But  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hill  over 
$12,000  was  quickly  raised  amid  great  rejoic- 
ing. Sandwich  is  the  boyhood  home  of  James 
A.  Patten  of  Chicago,  who  with  his  wife  was 
present  at  the  dedication  and  entered  enthu- 
siastically into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The 
new  edifice  cost  $28,000.  Rev.  D.  M.  Ogilvie 
is  pastor 

Indiana 

Several  members  were  received  into  Lima 
church,  Howe,  Jan.  7.  This  congregation  has 
to  its  credit  a  large  list  of  benevolences ;  one 
member  supports  a  missionary.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Ferguson  has  been  pastor  there  four  years. 

First  church,  Mishawaka,  has  passed  through 
a  revival  season,  closing  Nov.  25.  Since  the 
October  communion  thirty-six  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  twenty-nine  on  con- 
fession. The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  this  people. 

Minnesota 

Despite  almost  uninterrupted  temperature  of 
30  degrees  below  zero,  the  attendance  at  the 
week  of  prayer  services  in  Cottonwood  and 
Swan  Lake  churches  was  excellent,  and  in- 
creased daily.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  were  led  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Slaney.  At  Christmas  time  the  peo- 
ple of  both  churches  presented  the  pastor  and 
wife  with  many  gifts.  Waverly  church,  a 
former  charge,  also  presented  Mr.  Slaney  with 
a  check. 

Washington 

At  the  meeting  of  Seattle  Presbytery  in 
Woodland  Park  church  Jan.  16  the  Sunday 
school  missionary.  Dr.  W.  O.  Forbes,  spoke 
on  "The  Educational  Mission."  Rev.  A.  M. 
Williams,  educational  superintendent,  addressed 
the  ministers  and  a  class  was  formed  of 
workers  interested  in  improved  methods,  under 
his  leadership.  In  the  evening  the  first  of  a 
series  of  local  church  conferences  was  held,  on 
the  graded  school. 

South  Dakota 

A  synodical  men's  brotherhood  convention 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  secretary. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Minneapolis,  and  the 
synodical  brotherhood  committee,  will  be  held 
in  Parker  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Feb.  8. 

New  York 

A  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara 
Jan.  15  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between 
the  church  at  Holley  and  Rev.  George  C.  Frost, 
he  having  received  a  call  from  the  Waterbury 
Memorial  church  at  Oriskany.  Representa 
tives  from  the  church  spoke  of  Mr.  Frost's 
strong  hold  upon  the  men  and  his  work  among 


children  and  young  people.  Rev.  D.  M.  Geddes 
was  chosen  by  the  presbytery  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  stated  clerk  caused  by  Mr. 
Frost's  resignation. 

Otsego  Presbytery  held  its  regular  midwinter 
session  at  Oneonta  Jan.  15.  This  midwinter 
session  is  an  innovation  and  is  intended  to  be 
inspirational.  Professor  McLaurie  of  Stam- 
ford Seminary  led  the  discussion  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  public  school  to  religious  training, 
and  Dr.  J.  C.  Russell  of  Oneonta  led  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  is  enjoying  the 
plan  adopted  a  year  ago  of  "ministers  in  resi- 
dence." During  the  scholastic  year  each  month 
a  distinguished  minister  preaches  in  the  chapel 
Monday  evening,  and  remains  for  one  or  two 
days  and  meets  the  students  in  lectures  and 
private  conferences,  as  he  may  elect.  In  this 
way  the  students  are  able  to  come  into  close 
touch  with  the  men  who  are  doing  things  in  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
was  the  preacher  for  Jan.  15.  Other  appoint- 
ments are:  Feb.  s.  Dr.  Hugh  Black;  March  4, 
Dr.  George  Hedges;  April  i.  Dr.  George  Jack- 
son of  Toronto. 

New  Jersey 

Moderator  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  and 
former  Governor  J.  Franklin  Fort  will  be  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  men  of 
Park  church,  Newark.  Dr.  John  McDowell  is 
pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation  of  David  H.  King,  D.  D.,  and 
the  church  of  Vineland  on  Jan.  16  at  his  re- 
quest, closing  a  most  happy  pastorate  of 
twenty-five  years.  At  the  desire  of  the  church 
and  by  the  approval  of  presbytery  he  was  made 
pastor-emeritus.  Licentiate  William  Fletcher 
Doum  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  and  Eugene  A.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Rev.  Aimer  W. 
Karnell  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Elizabeth  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Barring- 
ton.  J.  Janius  Laudabagh,  a  senior  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  was  received  under  the  care  of 
presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry. The  presbytery  heard  an  address  by  J. 
H.  JefFers  on  the  "Chester  plan"  for  evangelistic 
work.  Tamarro  Scoppitti,  a  licentiate  of  the 
presbytery  who  has  been  laboring  among  the 
Italians  of  Hammonton,  was  examined  and  ap- 
proved for  ordination. 


New  President  for  Albert  Lea 

Albert  Lea  College  for  Women,  the  promising 
institution  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  is  to  have  a 
new  president  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John  T. 
Bergen.  Dr.  Bergen  leaves  the  important  West- 
minster church  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  accept 
this  work,  and  his  going  to  Albert  Lea  promises 
a  new  era  of  development  for  a  school  of  large 
possibilities  for  usefulness. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 

Chicago — 509    So.    Wabash    avenue,    Feb.  5, 
10  a.  m. 

Ordinations 
Springfield — W.  L.  Hurie. 

Licensed 
Dayton — D.  C.  Elder,  Jan.  15. 

Calls 

Idaho — Roswell :    E.    P.    Lawrence,  Casselton, 

S.  D.,  accepts. 
Illinois — Jacksonville     Northminster :     W.  E. 

Spoonts,  accepts. 
Idaho — Nampa  :  G.  R.  Houston,  accepts. 
Iowa — Malcom :  G.  S.  Baskerville,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — New  Bethlehem :  F.  W.  Hays. 
Missouri — Union  Star  and  Empire  Prairie :  W. 

J.  McBean,  Denver,  Colo.,  accepts. 

Installations 
Washington — Davenport  First:  N.  S.  Fiscus, 
Jan.  4. 

Iowa — Brooklyn :  E.  S.  Koons,  Dec.  28. 
Idaho— Caldwell :  W.  M.  Case,  Jan.  28. 
Missouri — St.  Joseph  Brookdale :  H.  N.  Wie- 
man,  Jan.  29. 

Resignations 

Illinois — Springfield  Second:  A.  P.  Higley. 
Missouri — Maitland :  J.  R.  Jones. 


I  Safe  Investments 
For  Savings 

No.  3478— S600— Blx  per  cent.  Due  Dec.  Ist,  1917. 
No  prepayment  option.  Security,  quarter  sec- 
tion In  Williams  County,  N.  D.  5  miles  to 
market.  65  acres  under  plow,  balance  pasture 
land  excepting  10  acres.  Soil  heavy  brown 
loam,  clay  BubsoU.  Small  frame  house.  Value 
of  land  $1,800.  Owner  28  years  of  age,  owns  and 
lives  on  an  adjoining  quarter  valued  at  *2,000. 

The  above  describes  one  of  our  First  Morteafes. 
Let  us  send  you  full  descriptive  list  of  offerings 
and  booklet  "C"  containing  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 
GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


DULUTH 


THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dnluth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  SCortKaiie*  on 
Duluth'8  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Farm  Mortgages 


WWs  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS aretbe 
-I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Tested  bj 
•or  cnstomeri  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  lor  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


ORGAHS 

UNO  piunos 

Pure,  sweet  tone.  Snperlor  qnalttr. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  dlreot  at 
faetory  prices.   Write,  stating  wUob 

catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co..  PEKIN.  ILL. 


Btereoptlcons  ana  Mov 
Ing  Picture  Machines- 
large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational  and  Gen 
eral  Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  antf 


sades  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan.  aty.  Mo 


STEREOPTICONS 
SlioeRenting 

CEO.%V.BOND  &  CQ. 

DC^  .  CW«CAw«. 


The  Best  Way 


The  use  of  the  INDIVIU- 
TAL  COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE  has    Increased  the 

 attendance   at   the  Lord's 

— ~      Slipper   In    thousands  of 
churches.    It  will  do  so  foi 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 

 *  price  list. 

'--"^    INDIVIDUAL  COnJICIHOIl  8KBVICK  CO. 
in7.109-tll  S.  Wabash  ATesne 


Chicago 


NEW  a 

OLD 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS 

Alraady  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churohos 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1  00  New  Songs  Scripture  Readlnqj* 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

Returnable  tamvla  mailed  to  "tamett  inquiren" 
THE  BIGLOW  JL  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  CMoag* 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Campaign  Opens  in  Pittsburg 

The  faculty  of  Western  Seminary  has  de- 
cided to  give  all  students  a  two  days'  vacation 
this  week,  that  they  may  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  Pittsburg. 
The  eight-day  campaign  opened  Sunday,  Jan.  28, 
with  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  exposition 
hall,  addressed  by  Raymond  Robins.  First 
Presbyterian  church  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
campaign.  The  institutes  are  held  in  the  down- 
town churches  from  4:30  to  6  p.  m.,  and  the 
evening  sessions  are  being  held  at  five  strategic 
points. 

Buffalo  Heartily  Supports  Movement 

The  spirit  which  backed  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  manifest  at  the 
first  meeting  when  an  appeal  was  made  for 
$2,000  to  supplement  the  funds  already  pro- 
vided. The  amount  was  raised  in  ten  minutes. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Fred  B. 
Smith  was  unable  to  fill  his  engagement,  due 
to  a  breakdown  in  Rochester.  The  strenuous 
leader  of  the  movement  was  determined  to  aid 
in  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo  meetings,  but  his 
physician  absolutely  forbade  it.  It  was  estimated 
that  1,000  men  attended  the  opening  meeting, 
at  which  the  various  experts  outlined  the  cam- 
paign.   

The  Campaign  in  Philadelphia 

During  the  eight-day  campaign  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  in  Philadelphia  more 
than  a  hundred  meetings  were  held  in  churches, 
theaters,  halls,  shops,  factories  and  car  barns. 
The  attendance  was  in  the  main  good  and  in 
some  cases  large.  The  ability  and  earnestness 
of  the  speakers  was  unquestioned,  though  in 
some  instances  they  were  severely  criticised. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  fully  of  the  results 
of  the  movement.  There  will  be  those  awak- 
ened to  more  intelligent,  earnest  effort  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  possibly  more  systematic 
work  will  be  planned.  There  is  great  need  of 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  Christians  of  the 
city  to  curb  and  eradicate  vice.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Philadelphia  had  a  larger  vice  dis- 
trict than  any  other  American  city.  If  this  was 
true  under  a  former  city  administration  it  will 
be  denied  now.  A  great  improvement  has 
occurred  in  the  last  month. 

Three  Iowa  Churches  Plan  to  Unite 

As  a  result  of  the  Men  and  Religion  cam- 
paign in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  three  congregations, 
the  Christian,  Baptist  and  Congregational,  have 
launched  an  enterprise  to  unite  these  three 
churches  locally  and  build  one  new,  great  un- 
denominational temple.  The  plan  includes  the 
retaining  of  the  three  ministers  now  pastors. 
The  moneys  for  the  different  boards  of  these 
different  denominations  will  still  be  received 
and  sent  to  their  different  denominational  head- 
quarters. The  three  churches  will  worship  to- 
gether. The  Congregational  church  is  in  a  loca- 
tion which  will  sooner  or  later  be  required  by 
the  expanding  campus  of  the  state  university. 
The  Christian  and  Baptist  churches  have  per- 
manent locations,  but  are  nevertheless  in  favor 
of  the  new  enterprise,  which  they  claim  will 
mean  a  forward  step  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
city.   

Recommendations  for  Boston  Churches 

The  churches  of  Greater  Boston  have  felt  the 
power  of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  not 
only  through  the  convention  and  institutes  but 
through  the  general  interest  in  church  work 
which  the  meetings  have  provoked.  One  of 
the  addresses  which  called  forth  wide  discussion 
^  was  by  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  on  the  present 
needs  of  the  church.  The  most  notable  recom- 
mendation made  by  Mr.  Stelzle  was  that  the 
churches  embark  upon  a  campaign  of  publicity. 
^  He  advocated  a  whole  page  in  all  the  daily 
newspapers  on  Saturdays  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  enterprise 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  advertising  expert. 

Another  recommendation  was  the  more  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  work- 
ingman  to  the  church,  with  the  establishment 
of  an  open  forum  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  where  all  sorts  of  persons  might  speak. 

Commenting  upon  the  oft-heard  statement 
that  what  the  workingman  wants  is  the  simple 
gospel,  Mr.  Stelzle  said :  "We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  preaching  the  simple  gospel ;  but 


it's  a  slander  upon  thousands  of  ministers ; 
don't  tell  me  that  the  laboring  men  are  hungry 
for  the  simple  gospel,  for  they're  not.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  other  things,  besides,  to  get  them  in- 
terested in  religion ;  you've  got  to  discuss  with 
them  the  topics  that  are  closely  related  to  their 
everyday  lives."   

Raymond  Robins  Challenged  to  Debate 

During  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Raymond  Robins,  speaking 
on  social  service,  said  some  pointed  things 
regarding  conditions  in  Worcester  which  stirred 
the  municipal  officials.  Mr.  Robins  defended 
the  commission  form  of  government  as  he  had 
seen  it  in  operation  in  certain  Western  cities. 
This  resulted  in  a  challenge  to  debate  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Herbert 
N.  Davison.  The  subject  suggested  was  on 
the  relative  merits  of  Worcester's  present  form 
of  government  and  the  commission  form.  Mr. 
Robins  accepted  the  challenge.  The  date  for 
the  debate  has  not  been  set.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  other  religious  movement 
has  so  stirred  the  city.  There  have  been  few 
large  or  spectacular  meetings,  but  many  small 
institutes  and  conferences,  in  which  the  leaders 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  have  come  to 
full  understanding  with  each  other.  This  has 
accomplished  lasting  results. 


Fish  or  Snake? 

(Continued  from  page  154) 

ticular  one  turned  into  the  Ohio  river.  Up 
that  stream  he  went,  and  into  the  Wabash ; 
then  into  the  White  river,  and  into  the  east 
fork  of  it,  and  then  into  Nineveh  creek,  and 
thence  into  Pleasant  Run  brook,  and  so  to 
the  little  pool  where  he  had  lived  for  two 
years. 

He  had  spent  his  time  much  as  a  snapping 
turtle  does.  He  would  burrow  deep  into  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  with  just  his 
muzzle  and  his  keen  eyes  showing,  and  looking 
exactly  like  a  pebble  or  a  bit  of  wood  lying 
on  the  ooze.  But  let  a  worm,  or  a  minnow,  or 
a  crawfish  or  even  a  duckling  come  within 
reach,  and  quick  as  an  eyelash  it  was  seized 
and  eaten. 

Usually  it  is  only  on  the  darkest  night  that 
the  eel  will  come  out  of  the  mud  and  swim 
about,  but  he  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  swim- 
mer when  he  cares  to  move.  Few  fish  are 
stronger  or  swifter  in  the  water,  and  if  he 
cares  to  leave  the  water  and  get  on  the  bank, 
as  he  sometimes  needs  to  do  in  his  travels,  he 
can  even  climb  over  brush  and  logs  and  rocks 
with  the  agility  of  a  snake. 

This  eel  was  once  almost  caught  and  eaten 
himself,  for  eels  are  as  good  to  eat  as  fish. 
It  was  one  summer  night,  when  the  three  boys 
of  the  Bradley  farm  were  catching  catfish, 
which  bite  readily  by  night.  They  had  baited 
their  hooks  with  worms,  and  were  dragging 
them  along  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  One 
dropped  near  where  the  eel  lay  hidden  in 
the  mud,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  within  reach 
he  darted  forth  his  head  and  seized  it. 

The  boy  felt  a  heavy  jerk  at  his  line,  and 
tried  to  pull  it  out  of  the  water.  The  eel  was 
lifted  half  his  length  from  the  mud  before  he 
realized  that  something  was  pulling  at  him. 
Then  he  exerted  his  strength,  which  is  great 
for  one  of  his  size.  With  a  mighty  jerk  he 
almost  tore  the  rod  from  the  astonished  boy's 
hand,  and  with  a  snap  of  his  powerful  jaws 
•  he  broke  the  hook  short  off.  Then  he  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mud  under  the  pool,  and 
at  his  leisure  worked  the  bit  of  hook  out  of 
his  mouth. 

And  for  many  a  day  thereafter  the  boy  had 
a  story  to  tell  of  the  big,  big  fish  which  he  had 
almost  caught,  but  which  broke  his  hook  and 
got  away. 

The  winters  the  eel  spent  deep  in  the  mud, 
as  far  back  under  the  bank  as  he  could  get. 
He  very  much  disliked  cold  weather,  so  when 
the  nights  grew  chilly  he  burrowed  deep  down, 
coiled  up  in  a  knot,  and  went  to  sleep  until 
spring  came  again.  He  would  do  the  same 
thing,  the  little  turtle  said,  the  next  winter; 
but  as  Old  Croaker  had  predicted,  when  another 
spring  came  he  would  heed  the  call  of  old 
Mother  Nature  and  start  down  to  the  sea 
again. 

The  grown  eels  return  to  the  sea  to  mate, 
and  when  the  eggs  are  laid  in  some  safe  spot 


the  eels  die.  So  it  is  that  the  eels  which  each 
spring  ascend  the  rivers  are  young  ones,  and 
those  which  go  down  to  the  sea  are  old  ones. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  sea,  too,  when  you  are 
grown?"  asked  Tan. 

"I  go  to  the  sea !"  exclaimed  the  turtle. 
"Not  I.  Here  I  was  hatched,  here  I  have  lived 
many  summers,  and  here  I  stay.  I  do  not 
like  travel.  A  freshet  once  washed  me  down 
stream  almost  to  Nineveh  creek,  and  I  was 
many,  many  suns  finding  my  way  back." 

Tan  was  not  sorry  to  know  that  the  eel  was 
soon  going  away  never  to  return,  for  he  was 
certainly  a  dangerous  neighbor  whenever,  as 
sometimes  happened,  it  was  necessary  for  Tan 
to  swim  the  stream. 

But  for  them,  the  more  they  thought  of  it, 
the  better  content  they  were  to  go  on  living  in 
the  old  hollow  oak  stump,  among  the  friends 
they  had  found  in  the  woodland.  Their  home 
was  safe,  they  knew,  and  their  neighbors 
kind,  and  they  would  not  lixe  to  move  to  an- 
other place,  whether  by  walking  or  by  flying. 
(To  be  continued) 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  must  bb  sunt  with  thu  notioi. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Fhbbman  — Mrs.  Clara  Haskell -Freeman  "slipped 
away"  Dec.  1, 1911,  from  the  home  of  her  daugrhter,  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Root,  of  Denver,  Cel.,  after  five  days'  Illness. 
Born  In  Weathersfleld,  Vt.,Nov.  16,1832,  graduated  from 
Mt.  Holyoke  In  1852,  married  In  1860  to  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  Freeman  of  Boekfcd,  111.,  her  life  was  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  well  rounded.  She  radiated  life  and 
joy  by  her  gracious  presence.  Death  was  the  last  thing 
to  associate  with  her. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  mis- 
sions, for  temperance,  for  the  Y.  W.  C-  A.,  and  for  the 
church.  She  was  counselor  and  helper  to  her  husband 
in  his  educational  work,  and  exercised  eraclous  hospi- 
tality to  all  who  had  ever  been  his  pupils.  Professor 
Freeman  counted  moral  influence  as  above  language, 
or  science  or  mathematics,  and  he  strove  to  build  char- 
acter In  his  pupils.  Beside  him  stood  this  beautiful 
woman,  assisting,  couneellcg,  sympathizing;  in  the 
midst  of  rearing  her  family  never  too  busy  to  aid, 
never  too  weary  to  cheer,  ever  outpouring  the  wealth 
of  a  true  and  loving  heart.  In  the  inner  home  circle 
her  life  was  made  to  flow  into  many  different  channels 
and  all  were  sweetened  by  her  beautiful  Christian 
spirit.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  literary  work  In 
the  Century  club  of  Bockford,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Denver. 

For  sixteen  years  she  served  as  corresponding  secre- 
tary or  president  of  the  presbyterlal  society  of  Free- 
port  Presbytery,  and  showed  her  love  for  the  cause  of 
missions  by  willingly  and  cheerfully  giving  her  oldest 
son  to  the  Laos  mission.  Her  love  for  her  church  was 
beautiful,  and  she  never  misfced  a  service  when  her 
health  permitted  her  to  attend.  Truly,  she  has  not 
lived  Id  vain,  for  her  memory  lingers  still,  like  the  soft 
twilight  hours  when  the  sun  Is  set. 

Mills— Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Mills  died  Jan.  12,  at  the  home 
other  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Huntslnger,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Mills  was  born  in  Lewlston,  N.  Y.,  In  1823.  Her 
early  married  life  was  passed  in  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 
Cominff  to  Iowa  in  1857  with  her  husband,  Rev.  Samuel 
Mills,  she  was  a  most  earnest  Christian  worker,  help- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  Sunday  school,  church 
and  missionary  work  in  eastern  and  central  Iowa.  Her 
later  years  were  spent  with  her  children  in  Nebraska. 
Her  whole  life  was  characterized  by  her  beautiful 
Christian  spirit.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  her,  "None 
knew  her  but  to  love  her." 

Wauqh— David  Waugh  was  born  in  County  Tyrone- 
Ireland,  Dec.  9,  1824,  and  came  to  America  in  1849, 
residing  at  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y..  where  he  married 
Miss  Mary  E.  Van  Duzer,  Dec.  30,  1852.  They  located 
permanently  near  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  1867,  from 
which  city,  his  residence  since  1888,  he  went  home 
on  Dec.  4,  1911.  Mr.  Waugh's  seven  brothers  and 
two  sisters  preceded  his  departure;  there  remain 
his  devoted  and  talented  vrlfe,  and  two  children,  J. 
Milton,  ol  Chicago,  president  of  the  Waugh  Draft  Gear 
Company,  and  Nannie  E.,  consecrated  and  efficient  in 
all  home  and  church  work.  Mr.  Waugh  early  became 
a  Christian  and  united  with  the  Castlederg  church  in 
Ireland.  He  was  chosen  and  ordained  ruling  elder  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Pine  Grove,  near  Watkins, 
over  fifty  years  ago.  He  filled  the  office  with  fidelity  in 
his  home  church  at  Manchester  for  over  twenty-three 
years.  At  the  last  communion  service,  when  leading 
In  the  closing  prayer,  he  seemed  almost  inspired,  so 
fervently  came  the  petitions  for  the  many  young  mem- 
bers recently  received.  Rarely  absent  from  prayer 
meeting  or  any  service,  he  was  reverent  In  his  approach 
to  God.  loyal  to  his  Bible,  and  depending  on  Christ  for 
his  robe  of  righteousness.  Beloved  at  home,  highly 
respected  for  his  honorable  life  In  the  community, 
friends  from  near  and  far  in  time  and  distance  gathered 
at  the  last  service  held  on  that  mild  winter  day  so 
fitting  its  stately  calm  into  his  treasured  days.  The 
sermon  was  from  II.  Corinthians,  fifth  chapter,  and  flrst 
verse,  and  the  grand  old  hymns  were  sung.  Flowers  of 
spontaneous  love  were  bountiful;  the  pall  bearers 
were  the  remaining  members  of  the  session.  Including 
the  pastor. 

Such  lives  the  church  finds  not  in  vain;  possessing 
the  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  in  simple  faith, 
cheerful,  brave,  tireless  and  loyal,  they  are  continued 
in  a  way  bright  with  renown  as  well  as  blessed  wltb 
sacred  memory.  William  H.  Ensign,  Pastor. 


A  NEW  FOX  TYPEWRITER ! 


Holder 
Action- 


^J^HE  FOX  Typewriter  is — and  always  has 
been — the  best  of  the  high  grade  type- 
writers.   This  is  a  strong  statement — but  we 
can  prove  it. 

The  new  models  we  are  now  manufacturing  have 
a  very  large  number  of  new  features  and  mechanical  re- 
finements which  destine  them  to  become  even  more 
popular  than  our  regular  Fox  models  have  been  in  the 
past.  Briefly  described,  our  new  perfected  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter,  model  No.  24,  is  a  Visible  Writer  having 
a  carriage  to  accommodate  paper  10%  inches  wide — 
Double  Forward  Carriage  Release — New  Patented  Re- 
movable Ribbon  Spools,  automatically  reversing  and 
oscillating  the  ribbon — Tabulator — Back  Space  Key — 
Two-Color  Ribbon — Stencil  Cutting  Device — Car^ 
-Interchangeable  Carriages  and  Platens  —  Indestructible  Key  Tops — Light  Touch — Easy 
Noiseless — Durable.    Sign  the  coupon  and  try  the  typewriter — Send  for  catalog,  anyway. 

Did  you  get  one  of  our  five- color  Fox  Calendars?    If  not  send  for  one  at  once,  we  only  have  a 


few  left.    Free  to  any  Minister. 

How  the  Fox  Caught  the  Preacher 

THE  FOX  is  "The  Minister's  Typewriter"  not  only  because  it  is  the  highest  grade  typewriter  ever  built  but  because  for 
fifteen  years  Mr.  W.  R.  Fox,  President  of  the  Company,  has  insisted  that  the  Fox  Typewriter  be  sent  to  any  minister  on 
free  trial — at  our  expense — and  be  sold  to  them  at  a  special  price  and  on  special  terms.  He  has  done  this  because  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  their  work  and  knows  that  on  the  small  salaries  paid  them  they  cannot  afford  to  put  $100.00  into  a  typewriter. 
Read  this  letter  from  an  Illinois  Preacher: 

"f*  '       "      "When  the  Fox  Typewriter  arrived  I  had  no  more  idea  of  buying  it  than  I  had  of  buying  a  real 

J  live  Fox  for  a  pet,  but  when  1  began  to  operate  it  I  soon  found  that  it  had  very  winning  ways,  and  the 

m-      <  •       longer  I  used  it  the  better  I  liked  it  and  now— THE  FOX  HAS  CAUGHT  THE  PREACHER." 

The  Preacher  says  he  was  caught  by  the  Fox  because  of  its  "very  winning'ways."  We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the 
"winning  ways"  of  this  wonderful  Fox  Typewriter  with  its  light  touch  and  fast,  easy  action,  its  two-color  ribbon,  tabulator, 
stencil  device,  card  holder,  back  space  key,  etc.,  and  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  descriptive  catalog  if  you  will  send  for  it. 


This  is  the  Fox  that  Q^ught  the  Preacher 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  ^fl^atl'''^'-//;^;5/..;.7;,^.^ 

4911-4921  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  i,..^^'/ ,/ p,  ~ 

DEAB  SIRS:— In  accordance  with  your  offer  in  "The  Continent,"  1  would  H/ce  to  receive  a  copy 
of  y(nir  catalog  and  to  know  your  special  prices  and  terms  to  Ministers,  I  am  the  regular  pastor  of 
the  church  named  below.  I  understand  that  this  special  price  is  made  to  me  as  a  clergyman  and  is 
to  be  treated  as  confidential— this  I  agree  to  do. 

It  is  ddstinctly  umderatood  that  the  signing  of  this  coupon  does  not  in  any  ivay  obligate  me  to 
purchase,  and  that  no  typewriter  is  to  be  sent  me  unless  I  decide  later  to  order  one  *or  iree  trial. 


Write  for 
Special  Prices 
to 

Ministers 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


FEBRUARY  8,  1912 


In  the  Land  of  the  Poet- Queen 


FRANCIS   E.  CLARK 


Makers  of  Peace 


J.   H.  JOWETT 


The  Peril  of  Treating  Symptoms 


EDITORIAL 


Inside  Glimpses  of  Life  Amid  Chinas  Tumult 
Character  Lights  on  the  Great  Civil  War  President 


tNEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INOIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening:  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  youne  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEORGE  li.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


WiBOonain 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEAVER    DAM,  WIS. 


RIPON 

COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;: 

::  WISCONSIN 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Soliool 

Send  for  catalosrue  of  Valparaiso  CoUere  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWW,  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  andTusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


For  Girls  and 
~¥'ouns:  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalosrue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  la  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  afauated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses.  Address  ELIZA  C . 
G  1,  £  N  N  ,  R.  N.,  149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus,  Noble  HIU.  Woodstock,  111. 

A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education:  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  alertnefs.  physical  fitness. 
LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address    WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 
LAKE  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego.  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

The 


H-i  Q  fi  M  Rogers 
lo4t  /  Bros," 


Tf  ade  Mark 

on  Spoona,  Etc.t  I*  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Write  today  for  our  New  Caialog  B 

A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on  ' 
Designs,  Finishes,  Seating  Plans  etc..  for 
Pews,  puupit  Furniture,  S.  S.  Seatimo 

"t^Srtaai  Seating  Conjpauj'. 

SJ8    S.  VAB/KOf    AV£MU^,  CM/CAfO. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

iVLtc.   ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  S"""" 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 


A>k  {or  Catalogiie  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

EttTABLISHBD  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 


Bl  VMVCTD  .^Ak.  ^nTLtEZOTSZSEELLS 
k  Y IWI I  en  /HjW  SWESTEB,  KOSZ  DUJ- 
r^Mimr'M  ^Cbtabli,  lowxs  fsice. 
v^nunv^n  ^|^onBrmoATALOoni 
XSniXjiS.    ^  TILLS  WHY. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
177  BROADWAY.NY  CITV^_ 

BELLS 


MEMEELYa.  CO.,5Jl,7,'M^ 


nieOld  Reliable 
Meneely  Foundry, 

EstalillsbK 


CHURCH, 
CHIME. 
SCHOOl 
*  OTHEI 


"■(West  Trqy).N  V 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Madftonly  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
>tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
K.  W.  TARDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Baek^je  B«ll  Poondry 
(KiUb.  1837).  £»48  £.  Second  SC,  CIKCIRNATI,  0. 


REAL  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

Now  cost  little  more  than  plain.    The  smallest  church  cat 
now  afford  the  handsome  Foster-Mungcr  windows.  Our  S500C 
catalog:  sent  free  to  any  pastor  or  church  committee. 
Foster-Munsrer  Co.,       I>ept.  7,  ChlcaffC 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co., Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place, Northvllle,Mlch. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Sapply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Cataloguas,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MO. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  AKT8  -V >•  II  CKA.FXS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  elzts.  Prices  110  00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt..  Granville,  O. 


IN  A  WORLD  WHERE  "CLEANLI- 
NESS IS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS" 
NO  PRAISE  IS  TOO  GREAT  FOR 


SAPOLIO 


FARM  6% 
SAFEST 


MORTGAGES 
INVESTMENT 


"I  take  pleasure  In  testifying  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  ten  years  I  have  Invested  through  you  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  In  Farm 
Mortgages  and  that  Id  every  case  the  principal  and 
Interest  have  been  paid  promptly.  I  have  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  Intimately  for  over 
twenty  years  and  can  commend  highly  your  busi- 
ness Integrity." 

The  above  Is  what  one  of  my  clients  had  to  say  in  a  re- 
cent letter.  The  name  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  of 
other  clients  will  be  sent  to  prospective  Investors  on 
request.   Ask  also  for  Booklet  A. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
642  S.  Dearborn  St.,  ■  Chicago 


Kin  ^  CkarckM  <Xt> 
MlJ'  Heduoed  Hatva- 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser, 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MIDDLE-AGED  MINISTER,  HELD  GOOD  Posi- 
tions, married,  no  children,  successful,  favorite 
with  young ;  desires  work,  about  April,  In  north,  pref- 
erably Illinois.  Address  V,  care  Continent. 

FOR  SALE-AT  ONE-HALF  ITS  VALUE— FIVE- 
acre  tract  fruit  land  with  water,  adjoining  city  of 
Kennewlck,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  river.  Ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  it  and  why  this  town  has  a  wonderful 
future  It  will  Interest  you.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old  Na- 
tional, Spokane,  Wash. 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Cripple 
Creek  Dtstilct.  No  organ  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  ALL  BRANCHES.  WED- 
dlng  trousseaux,  house  furnishings,  chaperoning. 
Customers  accompanied  when  In  town.  Correspond- 
ence invited.  Address  Louise  R.  Allen,  131  East  27th 
street.  New  York.  Telephone,  2099  Madison  Square. 

WANTED  —  A  GOOD  STENOGRAPHER,  RAPID 
and  accurate,  for  a  Christian  Institution.  One 
who  can  help  In  classwork  evenings  and  on  Sundays 
win  be  preferred.  Address  W,  care  The  Continent. 

A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
druggist  who  is  a  practicing  physician.  Icqulre  of 
Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 

A YOUNG  PASTOR,  MARRIED,  DESIRES  CHANGE 
of  pastorate  about  April.   Good  preacher,  and 
mixer  with  young  people.  Address  J.  The  Continent. 


ATES  AS  EVANGELISTIC  SINGER. 
S^  Sears,  524  Fourth  St.,  Alva,  Okla. 


RAYMOND 


w 


ANTED  — ABOUT   TWENTY  COPIES  SECOND 
hand  of  1874  Hymnal.  Geo.  D.  Adamson,  Joy,  111' 


TF  YOU  THINK  OP  COMING  SOUTH,  LOOK  UP 
A  MavsvlUe.  Ala  ,  on  a  beautiful  little  river  11  miles 
from  HuntavlUe;  good  roads,  telephone,  telegraph; 
corn,  oats,  hay,  cotton,  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables, 
livestock,-  several  farms  may  be  had  at  low  prices; 
Presbyterian  churches  at  MaysvUle  and  Gurley ;  hearty 
welcome:  good  physician  seeking  mlldt-r  climate  may 
find  opening.   Rev.  M.  E  Gabard,  Gurley,  Ala. 


EVANGELIST  MISS  LUDGATE,  WHEATON,  ILL., 
has  open  dates  for  March  and  April.   Her  "meth- 
ods appeal  to  conservative  churches." 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th.  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent Itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 

EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATES! 
Naples-Glasgow.  $200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 


O  TO  EUROPE  FOR  1188  00    FOR  PARTICULARS 
address  Miss  Ludgate,  Wheaton,  111. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen.  D.  D..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STd* 

Alraady  Sold  io  Thousands  of  Churches 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1  00  New  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

J25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 
Rttwrnablt  samples  mailed  to  "earnest  imqwirers" 

THE  BIGLOW  A,  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloaco 


Around  the  Shop 

IF  your  attention  is  par- 
ticularly directed  by 
the  Around- the- Shop  man 
toward  certain  special  feat- 
ures of  any  issue  of  The 
Continent,  as  frequently  is 
done,  it  is  with  no  intention 
of  undervaluing  the  usual 
departments— editorial, 
church  service,  family 
circle,  church  and  mission- 
ary news,  book  reviews — 
the  bread  and  meat  of  our 
weekly  food.  In  The  Con- 
tinent family  we  get  to 
taking  good  things  for 
granted .  ' '  Regular' '  in  this 
case  does  not  mean  monoto- 
nous nor  perfunctory.  So 
don' t  slight  the  *  'regulars. ' ' 
«    «  * 

Dr.  Jowett  has  a  trench- 
ant message  this  week  on 
the  affirmative  phase  of  the 
peacemaker's  duty.  It  is 
a  taste  of  the  great  preacher 
at  his  best.  If  you  haven't 
been  able  to  read  all  of  his 
brief  discourses  in  The  Con- 
tinent of  late,  it  will  pay 
you  to  look  up  the  back 
numbers. 

♦    *  * 

The  recurring  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  served  to 
bring  out  some  good  things 
from  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes; 
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also  new  and  interesting 
sidelights  concerning  Lin- 
coln's personal  views  of  re- 
ligion and  temperance.  His 
utterance  on  the  latter  issue 
— not  generally  known — 
was  both  significant  and 
prophetic.  Read  it  in  this 
issue.  The  articles  on  China 
by  two  clever  Christian 
women  are  of  the  kind  not 
found  in  the  daily  press. 
President  Clark  and  Secre- 
tary Shaw  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor have  contributions 
— one  an  informative  travel 
sketch  and  the  other  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  trainirg  of 
our  young  people  in  church 
work.  But  we  shall  not 
try  to  make  this  a  compre- 
hensive catalogue. 


It  is  pleasant  to  chat 
about  the  good  things  in 
The  Continent,  and  now, 
from  a  business  standpoint, 
these  few  remarks  can  well 
culminate  in  a  request  for 
recruits.  While  we  are  do- 
ing very  well,  thank  you, 
we  still  want  recruits  (i.e., 
subscribers),  and  we  are 
frank  enough  to  say  so.  If 
you  will  help  a  bit  along 
this  line,  you  will  be  help- 
ing us  to  make  a  still  better 
paper  for  you  and  for  the 
new  additions. 


WHERE  YOUR  BOOK  MONEY  GETS  DOUBLE  VALUE 


We  list  below  the  strongest  collection  of  works  interpretative  of  the  Bible  ever  grouped  together,  at 
tremendous  reductions  from  former  prices  and  still  lower  in  combination. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  full  descriptions  of  these 
and  other  standard  works  at  prices  often  greatly  reduced. 


OFFER  No.  1 


I^ectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,    By  Arthur  Penrhyn 

Stanley,  Late  Dean  of  Westminster.    With  maps  and  plans.  Three 

Volumes,  $2  50,  postpaid.    (Tae  former  price,  IB, 00.) 
Jk.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible-Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Eewrltten.  By 

John  D.  uavls.  LL.D.,  Professor  In  Princeton  Tueologlcal  Semlaa-v. 

With  many  new  and  original  maps  and  plans  and  fully  Illustrated.  848 

pages,  $2.60  net;  postage  25  cents. 


History,  Prophecy  and  the  Kf  ounments;  or  Israel  and  the  Nations, 

B- James  Frederick  McCurrty,  Ph  D  .  LL.D  New  edition.  Three  vol- 
umes In  one.  India  paper,  1,400  .-a  'es,S3  00,  postpaid  (Former  prlce,$9.00.) 
A.  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  various  English  and  American 
writers.  isdlteJ  by  the  Kev.  J  R.  Dummelow,  M.A-,  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  With  general  articles  a,ud  maps.  i2.50,  postpaid.  Com- 
plete In  one  volume. 


The  Four  Volumes  in  Combination,  $8.00  (formerly  $20.00).    Delivery  Extra. 


OFFER  No.  2 


The  Days  of  His  Flesh.    By  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  M.A.   Former  price 

(net),  $2  50.   Our  price,  $2.00;  postage  15  cents. 
The  Church  In  the  Roman  Empire  Before   170  A.  D,     By  W.  M. 

Ramstay,  D.C.L  ,  LL.D.  Our  price,  $1.50  (regular  price,  $3.00),  postpaid. 
St.  Panl  the  Traveler  and  the  Soman  Citizen.    By  W.  M.  Ramsay, 

D.C  L  ,  LL.D.   Our  price.  $1  50  (regular  price,  J3.00),  postpaid. 

The  Six  Volumes  in  Combination,  $7.00 


The  Training  of  the  Twelve;  or  Fassafces  Ont  of  the  Oospels.  By 

Alexander  Balmaln  bruce,  D.D.  Former  price,  $2  60.  Our  pilce,  $1  00: 
postagi  10  cents  The  most  Important  work  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  IMlracIes  of  Our  Savionr.  (.  w  M  Tavlnr 

The  Parables  of  Onr  Saviour,  t  '^^  w.  ivi.  j.d,yior 

Heretofore  puhlished  at  $i  75  per  volume.  Our  price,  85  cents  per  vol- 
ume; postage  15  cents. 

(formerly  $14.50).    Delivery  Extra. 


OFFER  No.  3 


Historical  Qeosraphy  of  the  Holy  l,and.  By  George  Adam  Smith. 
Former  price,  $4.50.   Our  price,  $3.75 ;  postage  25  cents. 

The  Treasury  of  David.  Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the 
Psalms.  By  Rev.  C  H  Spurgeon.  Original  price,  $21.00  7  vols,,  8vo, 
cloth.  Special  price,  good  cloth  edition,  only  $B.00,  delivery  extra. 


Pulpit  Prayers.  A  collection  of  prayers  delivered  In  his  own  pulpit  by 
Aicxauder  Maclaren,  E.D.  Regular  price  (net),  $2.00.  Our  price,  $1  00; 
postage  15  ceuts. 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  Containing  ahout  311,000  refer- 
ences, aubdivldPd  uuder  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.  By  Robert 
Youug,  LL.D.   $6.00  net,  dPlivery  entra. 


The  Four  Volumes  in  Combination,  $12.65  (formerly  $34.00).    Delivery  Extra. 
Any  purchaser  desiring  to  malce  a  different  combination  tfili  please  uirite  us,  and  We  WiU  quote  terms. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS  FIFTY-CENT  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY 

By  the  Foremost  Preachers  and  Theological  and  Religious  Authors  of  Our  Time 

These  books  were  originally  published  at  prices  averaging  a  dollar  and  a  half,  some  as  high  as  two  dollars.  Send  to  us  for  a  complete  descriptive  catalog 

Single  copies  by  mail.  GO  cents.   Ten  or  more  sent  p  epaid  at  50  cents  each. 
THE  EXPOSITOR'S  BIBLE  is  now  issued  in  fifty  volumes  at  60  cents  a  volume,  postage  10  cents.  Ten  volumes  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  prepaid,  to  any 

part  of  the  U  S.  A.   Send  for  a  list  of  the  volumes  and  hel'- authors.   


P 


HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  WiTHERSPOON  BUILDING 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 5 

f  TOf  I/^AT'I^^M  St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  Si.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.  Nashville,  415  Church  St. 
UDLilV^/V  1  lVyi>  Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg. 

REMEMBER—^  of  net  profits  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Worlt  of  the  Board 
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It  is  not  alujays  sufficient  that  sllver- 
luare  be  stamped  Sterling!'  por  your 
protection  mhen  purchasing  any  article 
naade  of  silver  j/ou  should  see  that  It 
bears  a  reliable  trade-nnark. 

Such  a  n^ark  is  the  Lion,  the  3nchor 
and  letter    $B  "  of  ^^he  ^_^^r^^_,^ 
Gorhann  Gompany;-an  l^^'WW'^^ 
absolute  guarantee   of  sterling 
superior  §KceLLence  of  design,  craftsmanship 
and  proper  weight  of  metal.   TThe  cost  of 
Gorham  Slbjerujare  Is  no  greater  than  Is 
frequentt^  asked  for  mares  of  Inferior  merit. 

Everything  approprlatel/  made  In  sibber 
Is  Included  In  the  articles  manufactured 
by  this  Company  —  from  the  simplest 
spoon  to  the  most  elaborate  dinner  services, 
all  In  accurate  decoration  and  treatment 
of  the  various  historic  periods. 

for  sale  by  leading  jeurelers  everyiuhere. 

THE  GORHAM  CO 

S  I  LVERSMI  THS 

NEW  YORK 

GORHAM  SILVER  POLISH -THE  BEST  FOR  CLEANING  SILVER 
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The  World's  Sole  Wrong— Sin 


"TREATING  SYMPTOMS"  IS  THE  FAULT  AND  FAILURE 
OF  MOST  REFORM  EFFORTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Politicians  pick  here  or  there  on  some  special  exhibition  of 
greed,  injustice,  corruption  or  chicanery;  give  the  thing  an  ugly 
name;  construct  some  elaborate  law  that  by  the  theory  of  the  case 
ought  to  stop  it ;  give  the  alleged  antidote  a  name,  too,  but  a  mystic, 
magical-sounding  one;  and  then  fill  the  air  with  shouts  against  one 
name  and  in  favor  of  the  other  until  a  din-deafened  public  wonders 
for  a  while  if  something  is  not  really  being  accomplished. 

Later  reaHzation  that  despite  the  tumult  chicanery,  corruption, 
injustice  and  greed  continue  to  work  their  mischief  just  about  as 
before  produces  a  reaction  of  disgust  and  discouragement.  Many 
citizens  despairingly  feel  it  not  worth  while  to  fight  abuses ;  reform 
always  fails  and  evil  always  comes  back;  one  had  better  save  his 
breath  to  cool  his  own  broth. 

But  the  real  reason  why  evils  are  not  slaughtered  is  simply  because 
none  are  really  fought;  the  battle  is  pitted  against  men  of  straw, 
and  the  straw  that  stuffs  the  enemy  is  the  bombast  of  partisan  agita- 
tion too  superficial  to  come  to  grips  with  actual  wrong. 
♦  4, 

Through  their  combinations  of  capital  unscrupulous  men  skillfully 
plot  to  cut  competitors  out  of  business,  limit  normal  opportunities 
of  trade,  establish  monopoly  and  extort  from  the  people  exorbitant 
prices  for  necessaries  of  living. 

"This  now,"  says  the  superficial  reformer,  "is  an  evil.  First  of  all 
let  us  name  it,  so  we  make  it  current  coin  of  political  exchange ;  call 
it  the  trust  evil,  the  sway  of  the  interests,  the  rule  of  the  system — 
something  to  put  the  teeth  of  the  voters  on  edge.  Then  let  us  have 
a  law  against  combinations  of  capital." 

And  so  it  is.  Yet  in  the  outcome  the  aroused  and  expectant  people 
are  surprised  at  the  meagerness  of  results.  Combinations  of  capital 
are  ostensibly  dissolved.  But  control  of  markets  and  manipulation 
of  prices  are  unhindered.  The  men  who  had  it  in  their  hearts  to 
work  the  injustices  of  monopoly  quickly  find  some  other  way  to  ac- 
complish their  object.  And  meanwhile  many  men  who  have  had  no 
purpose  other  than  to  prosecute  a  legitimate  business  and  have  done 
no  wrong  to  customer,  competitor  or  general  public,  are  put  to  unjust 
shame  by  being  branded  with  the  legal  label  of  bad  intentions. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  happens  when  the  direct  primary  elec- 
tion is  heralded  abroad  as  a  sure  weapon  of  destruction  against 
the  party  boss  and  the  political  corruptionist.  This  appeals  to  many 
as  an  unquestionable  reform.  Whether  a  citizen  favors  the  primary 
becomes  for  a  time  the  criterion  to  tell  whether  he  is  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  neighbors. 

Yet  when  the  new  device  is  tried,  the  boss  and  the  briber  appear 
little  inconvenienced;  they  simply  adapt  their  underhand  methods  to 
the  new  condition  and  come  off  with  no  less  advantage  than  before, 
while  the  honest  man  in  politics  only  finds  himself  put  to  more  trouble 
than  ever  to  checkmate  their  broader  schemes  in  the  larger  field 
of  operation. 

Adulterated  foods  are  being  sold  to  the  people.  False  weights 
and  measures  cheat  consumers.  Agitation  is  stirred  up ;  much  talk 
is  heard  about  compelling  honesty,  and  laws  promised  to  compel 
honesty  are  passed. 


Amendment — if  there  is  any — is,  however,  brief.  Erelong  the 
provider  for  the  household  finds  new  tricks  prevailing  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  as  before,  the  only  defense  is  to  deal  with  an  honest  mer- 
chant— if  he  can  be  discovered. 

Statutes  prohibit  child  labor,  but  perjured  age  certificates  still  af- 
ford child  labor  to  any  employers  willing  to  make  profits  thereby. 

A  student  could  trace  nearly  the  whole  road  of  American  history 
by  the  wayside  signs  of  fallen  laws,  guaranteed  beforehand  to  work 
vast  reformations,  but  failing  in  the  test. 

•h 

There  is  only  one  positive,  radical  cure  for  any  wrong  in  a  self- 
governing  state — only  one  cure  that  does  not  turn  out  illusory 
and  disappointing — only  one  cure  that  ends  an  evil  for  good  and  all. 

That  cure  is  such  a  change  of  view,  desire  and  will  in  the  mind 
of  the  man  by  whom  the  evil  has  been  wrought,  that  he  will  no  longer 
choose  to  do  that  wrong  thing. 

Is  there  monopoly  abroad  in  the  land,  taxing  the  people  unjustly 
for  food,  home  or  clothing?  What  will  deliver  the  people  from  that 
injustice?  Nothing  on  earth  but  that  thing  which  up-to-date  cynicism 
calls  impossible — that  the  men  who  have  the  shrewdness  and  the  re- 
sources to  create  a  monopoly  shall  for  conscience'  sake  refuse  to  do  it. 

Are  corruptionists  busy  in  misshaping  public  affairs?  Only  one 
thing  will  end  it — the  voluntary  decision  of  men  who  do  that  sort  of 
thing  that  it  is  wicked  and  their  own  resolution  to  do  it  no  more. 

The  law  may  make  it  mightily  inconvenient  for  men  to  do  wrong — 
to  oppress  their  neighbors,  to  overwork  and  underpay  their  em- 
ployees, to  exploit  child  labor,  to  sell  impure  food  and  debauching 
drinks,  to  bribe  and  cheat.  There  ought — as  goes  without  saying — 
to  be  stringent  laws  against  all  these  evil  doings. 

Yet  all  these  things  men  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  in  their 
hearts  there  remain  the  desires  by  which  these  wrongs  are  conjured  up. 

Not  oppression  and  robbery  and  injustice  are  the  things  wrong 
with  the  world.    These  are  only  symptoms. 

The  thing  wrong  with  the  world  is  just  one  thing — the  selfish 
willingness  in  the  heart  of  man  to  do  ill  to  other  men  for  one's  own 
advantage — which,  being  interpreted,  is  simply  sin. 

Politics  cannot  cure  sin.    Law  cannot  abolish  it. 

It  is  only  religion  which  eradicates  sin,  and  therefore  only  religion 
in  the  last  analysis  can  effect  the  remedy  of  national  abuses. 

That,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  greatest  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  national  reform  up  to  the  church.  And  the  church 
will  find  in  the  end  that  it  must  shoulder  that  unescapable  burden. 

But  the  statesman  is  not  thereby  shut  out.  He  too  can  go  beyond 
the  function  of  law.  Religion  is  no  exclusive  function  of  the  church. 
The  statesman,  even  the  politician,  may  also  preach  religion  if  he  will. 

Indeed,  the  patriotic  public  man  will  find  his  labors  for  the  welfare 
of  his  nation  all  the  more  efficient  if  at  frequent  intervals  he  inter- 
rupts his  appeals  to  the  people  for  the  support  of  his  political  policies, 
and  substitutes  a  little  honest  preaching — which  first  he  has  prac- 
ticed himself — reminding  American  citizens  that  their  national,  like 
their  personal,  salvation  depends  on  their  voluntarily  doing — each 
man  for  himself  regardless  of  the  constraints  of  the  law  or  the  ex- 
ample of  his  neighbor — the  just  and  perfect  will  of  Almighty  God. 
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Imperial  Manchus  Fear  Their  Own  Retainers 

According  to  the  universal  belief  of  both  natives  and  foreigners 
in  China — which  is  indeed  substantiated  by  veiled  allusions  in 
official  documents — the  reigning  Manchu  family  in  Peking  has 
definitely  decided  that  the  child  emperor  will  abdicate  and  the  whole 
clan  withdraw  to  its  ancient  seat  at  Mukden.  But  having  come  to 
this  decision,  the  imperial  court,  until  now  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  Chinese  revolutionists,  is  stricken  with  a  new  fear — the 
fear  of  its  own  Manchu  garrison;  for  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
edict  of  abdication  had  been  promulgated  when  it  was  first  decided 
on,  the  Manchu  troops  would  have  turned  on  their  overlords  and 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy. 

To  save  them  from  that  fate,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  for 
Yuan,  the  premier,  to  assemble  at  Peking  a  sufficient  strength  of 
Chinese  troops  to  hold  the  Manchu  regiments  in  check  and  provide 
safe  conduct  for  the  imperial  family  on  its  way  back  to  Manchuria. 
That  this  is  what  Yuan  is  arranging  for  is  the  impression  prevalent 
at  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written,  and  everybody  interested 
seems  to  share  the  impression  expressed  by  President  Sun  at 
Nanking,  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  revolution  is  now 


McNamara  Attorney  Now  Himself  Indicted 

When  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  attorney  for  the  McNamaras  in  Los 
Angeles,  advised  his  clients  to  plead  guilty  to  the  dynamiting  charges 
against  them,  it  was  alleged  by  many  persons  that  the  real  reason 
for  his  sudden  surrender  of  the  case  was  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  without  knowledge  of  the  discovered  attempts  to  bribe  pro- 
spective jurors  to  vote  for  acquittal.  The  Los  Angeles  grand  jury 
last  week  returned  two  indictments  accusing  Mr.  Darrow  of  having 
had  an  immediate  personal  hand  in  attempting  to  bribe  one  chosen 
juror  and  one  venireman  regarded  as  a  probable  juror.  The  allega- 
tion of  the  state  is  that  the  attorney  furnished  from  the  defense 
fund  to  his  personal  detective,  Bert  Franklin,  the  money  which  the 
latter  is  known  to  have  used  in  the  bribery  operations ;  indeed,  that 
on  one  occasion  Darrow  stood  close  by  when  the  money  was  trans- 
ferred. Expectation  is  that  on  trial  both  the  detective  and  Darrow's 
private  secretary  will  turn  state's  evidence. 

Government  Taking  Thought  for  Children 

The  "children's  bill,"  for  which  the  national  committee  on  child 
labor  has  been  diligently  working  for  a  number  of  years,  finally 
went  through  the  national  senate  at  Washington  last  week  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  20.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  present  session 
by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  who  made  a  strong  fight  for  its  success. 
If  also  accepted  by  the  house  of  representatives,  it  will  create  in 
the  department  of  commerce  and  labor  a  children's  bureau  with  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  a  year  to  pay  for  investigators  who  are  to 
report  upon  "all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life"  throughout  the  United  States.  Birth  rate,  infant 
mortality,  juvenile  courts,  parental  desertion,  childhood  diseases  and 
accidents,  and  child  labor  are  subjects  to  which  the  bill  primarily 
directs  the  attention  of  the  proposed  bureau. 

Although  the  measure  had  in  the  end  so  large  a  majority,  it  was 
stiffly  fought,  particularly  by  Senators  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire, 
Heyburn  of  Idaho,  Bailey  of  Texas  and  Overman  of  North  Carolina. 
The  objections  were  double — that  the  bill  is  an  unconstitutional 
interference  with  the  states,  and  that  it  threatens  an  impertinent 
intrusion  into  the  home  life  of  the  poor.  As  against  the  first  argu- 
ment. Senator  Root  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  statute  did  not 
contemplate  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  but  solely  the 
collection  of  information,  which  could  not  be  considered  an  infringe- 
ment upon  state  rights.  The  second  argument,  however,  had  force 
enough  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  forbidding  agents 
of  the  bureau  to  enter  any  home  against  the  objection  of  the  head 
of  the  family.    This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  39  to  40. 

Rival  Royalties  Agree  in  Adversity 

The  city  of  Lisbon  has  once  more  been  undergoing  distressing 
public  disturbances,  and  the  republican  government  of  Portugal 
is  put  under  a  new  test  of  its  stability  and  actual  authority.  The 
immediate  trouble  is  ostensibly  industrial,  but  like  the  religious 


riots  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  strike  is  commonly  attributed  to 
underground  royalist  plotting.  It  is  believed  in  republican  circles 
that  the  royalists  have  contributed  more  than  $500,000  to  the  labor 
unions  as  an  inducement  to  make  trouble.  On  the  whole,  the 
government  stood  the  test  well.  It  immediately  made  certain  in- 
dustrial concessions  to  the  workers,  but  promptly  proclaimed  martial 
law  and  then  repressed  disorder  in  the  streets  by  strong  military 
demonstrations  and  the  arrest  of  more  than  1,000  agitators. 

If  the  adherents  of  the  monarchy  had  really  intended  to  make  the 
strike  the  occasion  of  a  raid  out  of  Spain  into  Portugal,  they  mani- 
festly on  second  thought  considered  it  better  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
Meanwhile  the  royalist  party  has  been  materially  strengthened  by 
a  reconciliation  between  Manuel,  the  deposed  king,  and  Don  Miguel, 
who  under  his  own  interpretation  of  some  old  political  question 
of  several  generations  ago,  claims  to  be  the  rightful  wearer  of  the 
Portuguese  crown.  It  appears  that  this  combination  of'  the  two 
royal  factions  is  based  upon  an  agreement  that  if  the  republic  can  be 
overthrown  and  the  monarchy  reestablished,  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
vote  of  the  Portuguese  people  whether  Manuel  or  Miguel  shall  sit 
on  the  throne.  If  the  latter  should  win  under  the  double  con- 
tingencies of  this  plan,  the  world  will  see  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory an  American  queen,  for  Miguel's  wife  was  formerly  Miss 
Anita  Stewart,  the  daughter  of  a  once  prominent  Baltimore  family. 

Rebellion  Once  More  in  Mexico 

When  General  Reyes  decided  that  he  would  not  rebel  in  Mexico 
because  he  could  get  nobody  to  rebel  with  him,  the  hopeful  omen 
was  taken  therefrom  that  the  new  administration  of  President 
Madero  was  firmly  settled  and  beyond  danger  from  insurrection. 
But  the  omen  now  appears  not  to  have  been  reliable.  If  there  was 
nobody  to  follow  the  vacillating  Reyes,  there  yet  seem  to  be  a 
good  many  far  less  notable  Mexicans  willing  to  rebel  on  their  own 
account  and  with  much  less  intelligible  reason  for  it  than  Reyes  had. 

The  garrison  posted  in  the  city  of  Juarez,  opposite  El  Paso, 
Texas,  has  been  composed  of  President  Madero's  own  troops — 
a  detachment  of  the  very  men  who,  in  his  rebellion  against  Diaz, 
helped  him  conquer  the  state  of  Chihuahua  and  finally  took  Juarez 
itself.  Why  they  should,  altogether  without  warning,  have  suddenly 
revolted  against  their  former  chief  is  not  apparent.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  the  climax  of  a  drunken  debauch  among  the  soldiers ;  %ut  the 
outbreak  not  only  resulted  in  a  carnival  of  street  fighting  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  deaths  in  Juarez  but  also  plunged  Mexico  into  a 
panic  of  fear.  The  dread  was  instantly  expressed  that  the  in- 
surrection might  prove  as  serious  and  perhaps  as  effective  as  that 
which  Madero  himself  started  last  spring  in  the  same  region. 

Probably  no  such  importance  would  have  been  attached  to  the 
incident,  bloody  as  it  was,  if  Madero  had  not  failed  so  con- 
spicuously to  suppress  the  rampages  of  the  bandit  Zapata  in  the 
country  around  Cuernavaca,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  national 
capital.  Ineffectual  fighting  in  that  region  for  several  weeks  has 
made  it  undeniable  that  the  hand  now  governing  Mexico  is  of  no 
such  strength  as  the  iron  hand  of  the  exiled  Diaz,  and  the  weakness 
which  cannot  exterminate  chronic  guerrilla  war  within  the  very 
shadow  of  the  seat  of  government  is  not  much  trusted  to  cut 
short  a  disturbance  more  than  1,000  miles  away  on  the  northern 
border.  ^  ^ 

Lawrence  Strike  Quieter  but  More  Stubborn 

111  feeling  surrounding  the  "struck"  woolen  mills  at  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  was  aggravated  last  week  by  bloodshed.  In  street 
melees  between  strikers  and  the  militia  two  persons  have  been 
killed — one  an  Italian  woman  and  the  other  a  Syrian  man.  In  each 
case  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fatal  shot  came  from  strikers  or 
soldiers,  but  that  very  uncertainty  adds  to  bitterness  and  recrimina- 
tion between  the  opposing  forces.  The  Socialist  strike  leader,  John 
J.  Ettor,  was  arrested  and  jailed,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  woman's  death  on  the  ground  that  he  fomented  the  trouble  in 
which  she  was  slain.  But  Ettor  in  jail  seemed  to  have  more 
influence  over  the  strikers  than  in  freedom,  and  although  the  rigor 
of.  militia  rule  in  Lawrence  has  enforced  quiet,  the  elements  of 
danger  in  the  situation  are  regarded  by  the  public  authorities  as 
continually  increasing,  and  no  one  seems  now  to  have  any  sight 
of  a  way  to  settle  the  difficulty.  One  of  the  particularly  dangerous 
possibilities  of  the  situation  was  indicated  in  the  discovery  of  four 
nonstriking  working  people  murdered  secretly  in  a  French 
Canadian  tenement. 

Ettor  declares  the  average  pay  of  the  15,000  textile  workers  in 
Lawrence  is  only  $6  a  week  when  the  mills  are  running  steadily  in 
a  busy  season.  The  owners  insist  that  this  statement  misrepresents 
them,  but  the  best  they  claim  is  an  average  of  about  $9  a  week. 
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Independent  investigators  for  The  Congregationalist  and  The  Sur- 
vey in  their  reports  come  nearer  the  figures  of  the  strike  leader 
than  the  figures  of  the  owners,  and  even  President  William  M.  Wood 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  chief  corporation  concerned, 
states  publicly :  "Personally  I  believe  and  have  said  that  the  wages 
in  the  textile  industry  are  too  low,  and  that  with  returning  pros- 
perity such  increase  as  the  company  can  afford  should  be  granted." 
But  Mr.  Wood  insists  that  no  advance  can  be  made  now  in  the 
present  condition  of  business,  not  even  the  grant  of  fifty-six  hours' 
pay  for  fifty-four  hours'  time,  which  was  the  sole  demand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike. 

British  Guest  of  American  Scouts 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the  head  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Great  Britain,  has  landed  at  New  York  intent  on  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  union  of  the  American  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment with  the  original  movement  that  he  himself  began  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  European  "scouting"  has  already  taken 
on  an  international  aspect,  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Great  Britain  are 
continually  in  fraternal  correspondence  with  boys  similarly  or- 
ganized in  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  If  a  similar  connec- 
tion is  established  with  the  American  groups,  a  virtually  worldwide 
fraternity  of  boys  will  have  been  perfected.  General  Nogi  is  now 
introducing  the  organization  into  Japan  under  the  authorization  of 
its  British  oiScers. 

When  General  Baden-Powell's  ship  entered  New  York  harbor  it 
was  boarded  by  a  boy  scout  from  Brooklyn,  who  handed  him  a 
letter  of  welcome  from  President  Taft.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
and  James  E.  West,  leaders  of  the  Scouts  in  the  United  States,  with 
other  members  of  the  executive  committee,  also  gave  the  British 
visitor  cordial  greetings.   This  week  he  visited  Chicago. 

All  over  the  world  the  main  anxiety  of  Scout  leaders  just  at 
present  is  to  counteract  the  impression  that  they  imbue  the  boys  with 
a  military  spirit.  This  idea  of  "scouting"  has  undoubtedly  grown 
out  of  the  fact  that  so  many  notable  soldiers  are  interested  in  it. 
Even  these  soldiers,  however,  insist  that  the  ideal  held  up  before 
the  scout  is  not  a  military  ideal  but  that  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
work  is  the  thought  of  a  strong,  rugged  outdoor  life,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Its  lately  developed  international 
relations  are  peculiarly  peacemaking.  Mr.  West,  the  American 
executive  secretary,  feels  particularly  gratified  that  he  has  just  been 
able  to  demonstrate  this  character  of  the  movement  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  famous  patron  of  peace  enterprises. 
Mr.  Carnegie  long  refused  to  help  the  Boy  Scouts  because  he 
thought  it  a  military  organization.  But  a  recent  gift  of  $1,000  to 
the  national  committee  demonstrated  that  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

All  Faiths  Join  in  Famine  Relief 

The  Chinese  famine  relief  committee  organized  in  New  York 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  2,500,000  starving  peasantry  in 
the  Yangtze  valley  has  gone  to  work  with  a  vigor  which  promises 
soon  to  make  full  amends  for  the  rather  belated  start.  Happily 
it  has  been  possible  to  organize  a  representative  committee  which 
in  its  personnel  fully  represents  the  foreign  mission  boards,  from 
whom  emanated  the  original  movement  to  organize,  but  which 
includes  also,  in  perfect  cooperation  and  cordiality,  elements  of  the 
community  quite  remote  from  the  ordinary  mission  interest.  The 
chairman  is  Bishop  Greer  of  the  Episcopalian  diocese  of  New 
York,  and  among  the  vice-chairmen  and  executive  committeemen 
are  included  such  representative  Catholics  as  Eugene  Philbin,  John 

D.  Crimmins  and  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  such  representative 
Hebrews  as  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Jacob  H.  SchifT  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 
Mr.  Schiff  becomes  the  treasurer,  and  for  this  purpose  he  estab- 
lishes his  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement,  where  William  B.  Millar,  secretary  of  that  movement, 
acts  likewise  as  the  committee's  secretary. 

John  E.  WilHams,  vice-president  of  the  University  of  Nanking, 
now  on  furlough  in  this  country,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  will  serve  as  its  expert  informant  on  Chinese 
conditions.  Among  other  executive  members  are  such  missionary 
leaders  and  church  men  as  J.  Campbell  White,  Colonel  E.  W. 
Halford,  James  G.  Cannon,  President  John  H.  Finley,  L.  H. 
Severance,  E.  E.  Olcott  and  William  Fellowes  Morgan.  Fifty 
other  leading  citizens  are  general  members  of  the  committee.  The 
organization  aims  gradually  to  extend  its  appeals  and  collections 
throughout  the  country  and  will  forward  its  funds  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  Washington,  which  is  in  communication 
with  the  Shanghai  committee  officered  by  Bishop  Graves  and  Rev. 

E.  C.  Lobenstine.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  proverb, 
"He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,"  has  tenfold  strength. 
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Men  and  Religion  Congress  to  Be  in  New  York 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
meeting  in  New  York  last  week  decided  to  transfer  the  national 
conservation  congress,  with  which  the  whole  movement  is  to 
come  to  a  climax  in  April,  from  Washington,  where  it  was  originally 
announced,  to  New  York  City.  The  feeling  was  that  a  congress 
designed  particularly  to  impress  upon  laymen  the  present-day  sig- 
nificance and  obligations  of  religion  is  bound  to  be  more  influential 
in  the  commercial  than  in  the  political  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
dates  set  for  the  congress  are  April  19-24. 

Just  preceding  this  national  congress,  New  York  will  hold  its  own 
local  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  April  10-16.  New  York  City  has 
been  slow  in  organizing  for  its  part  in  this  work,  but  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  recently  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
President  John  H.  Finley  of  the  City  College  has  gone  into  the 
matter  with  a  vigor  that  promises  exceptional  results.  Rev.  N.  M. 
Pratt,  formerly  assistant  to  Dr.  Jefferson  in  the  Broadway  taber- 
nacle, has  been  called  back  from  a  pastorate  in  Cleveland  to  become 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  movement,  and  an  effective  office 
force  has  been  established  in  quite  metropolitan  style  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  building  to  direct  the  organization  of  the  campaign. 

Less  than  Two  Per  Cent  Gain 

Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  a  Methodist  missionary  secretary,  publishes  in 
The  Christian  Advocate  as  usual  his  annual  tables  of  church 
statistics  for  the  United  States — an  exhibit  which,  from  Dr.  Carroll's 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  has  come  to  be  considered 
the  most  reliable  index  available  from  year  to  year  to  show  the 
numerical  growth  of  American  Christianity.  Dr.  Carroll  finds 
that  the  increase  of  Christian  communicants  in  the  whole  country 
for  the  year  191 1  was  594,000,  of  which  130,000  is  attributed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1910  this  increase  was  only  538,000, 
so  that  the  last  year  did  a  little  better  than  its  predecessor. 

But  Dr.  Carroll  notes  that  the  increase  even  for  the  year 
1911  is  less  than  1.7  per  cent,  "which,"  he  justly  says,  "cannot 
be  considered  at  all  satisfactory."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  credited  with  48,000  gain,  but  this  is  frankly  branded  as  below 
even  the  low  average  percentage.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.  stands  even  worse.  It  credited  itself  on  the  face  of  sta- 
tistics last  year  with  an  increase  of  15,000,  but  subtracting  accessions 
on  the  foreign  field,  Dr.  Carroll  reduces  this  figure  to  11,000,  and 
observes  that  this  leaves  the  denomination  with  not  so  much  as 
I  per  cent  advance  to  its  credit.  The  Episcopalians  reached  2  per 
cent.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  estimated  only,  since  they 
have  appointed  a  new  statistical  secretary  who  refuses  to  give  any 
figures  until  he  has  perfected  plans  which  he  hopes  will  get  more 
accurate  reports  than  hitherto  from  their  congregations.  The 
Christian  Scientists  claim  to  have  had  last  year  "the  greatest  gain 
in  our  history,"  but  peremptorily  decline  all  figures  on  membership. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  Dr.  Carroll  still 
continues  to  record  one  minister  and  one  congregation  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  not  explained  how  the  strength  of  the  denomination  is  divided 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Covenanted  Reformed  Presbyterian 
denomination  now  consists  of  one  congregation  with  forty  members 
and  no  minister.  Among  denominational  families  the  order  of 
precedence  in  numbers  now  runs  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal.  If,  however,  the  Reformed 
churches  were  included,  as  they  rightfully  should  be,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian family,  it  would  rank  fourth  in  the  list  and  the  Lutheran 
connection  fifth. 

No  Shift  in  Sunday  School  Schedule 

The  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations  has 
just  been  meeting  in  Toronto.  This  organization  comprises  editors 
and  publishers  of  Sunday  school  literature  in  the  various  churches 
and  all  denominational  secretaries  directing  either  organizational 
or  educational  Sunday  school  work.  It  carries  on  its  roll  120 
members  representing  twenty-six  different  church  bodies.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  members  were  present  at  Toronto. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  conference  last  November  re- 
quested the  lesson  committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association  to  shift  the  uniform  lessons  scheduled  for  1914  into 
1913.    As  the  present  cycle  of  lessons  now  lies,  the  two  years' 
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study  in  the  life  of  Christ  begun  this  year  is  to  be  split  apart  in  the 
middle  by  the  intervention  of  a  whole  year  of  Old  Testament  les- 
sons. The  committee  representing  the  Sunday  school  editors  wished 
instead  to  have  the  two  years  brought  next  each  other  and  the  Old 
Testament  lessons  postponed  from  1913  to  1914.  The  American 
lesson  committee  responded  sympathetically,  agreeing  that  the 
change  would  be  better  in  principle.  But  the  British  committee 
still  adheres  to  the  original  plan  for  frequent  alternation  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  had  voted  so  strongly  against 
two  successive  New  Testament  years  that  the  American  members 
had  acquiesced.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  the  suggestion  of 
change  had  really  come  too  late,  since  many  lesson  commentators 
had  already  completed  a  great  part  of  the  comments  for  1913  and 
would  not  have  time  to  readjust  their  work  to  a  different  arrange- 
ment. The  conference  accordingly  voted  to  drop  the  matter  now. 
But  it  is  quite  probable  that  through  this  protest  the  next  cycle 
of  lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ  will  be  worked  out  in  an  unin- 
terrupted series  covering  two  years  together. 

This  Sunday  school  editors'  conference  was  the  most  powerful 
force  behind  the  introduction  of  graded  lessons  into  the  Sunday 
school,  and  reports  of  the  success  of  the  new  system  were  accord- 
ingly gratifying  to  its  members.  The  circulation  of  the  graded 
lessons  has  far  outrun  the  most  optimistic  calculations  of  the 
publishers,  and  the  issue  has  grown  so  large  that  it  will  be  possible 
next  year  for  the  syndicated  publishers  to  offer  graded  literature  at 
a  very  substantial  reduction  of  price. 

These  denominational  representatives  are  very  anxious  to  work 
in  unison  with  the  Interdenominational  Sunday  School  Association. 
To  that  end  the  conference  appointed  a  committee  numbering  seven, 
with  whom  it  is  asked  that  the  Sunday  School  Association  shall 
appoint  seven  members  of  its  executive  committee  to  confer.  The 
hope  is  that  the  constitution  of  the  Sunday  School  Association  will 
be  so  amended  as  to  admit  to  its  ofificial  counsels  representatives  of 
this  denominational  alliance.  Dr.  W.  R.  Funk,  publishing  agent 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  was  elected  president  of  the 
council,  and  Dr.  R.  Douglas  Fraser,  Canadian  Presbyterian,  was 
chosen  vice-president.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Meyer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  editorial  staff,  and  D.  M.  Smith,  publishing  agent  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  South,  were  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

United  Presbyterians  Working  for  a  Million 

A  tremendous  undertaking  has  been  set  afoot  by  a  group  of 
United  Presbyterian  laymen  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  their  denomination.  It  was  first  proposed  at  a  small 
noon  prayer  meeting  of  men  in  Pittsburg  in  January,  191 1,  and  in 
May  of  last  year  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church.  The  plan  proposes  to  raise  $1,000,000  for  missionary  pur- 
poses by  a  canvass  which  aims  within  the  month  of  March  to 
solicit  every  member  of  the  denomination  for  a  missionary  subscrip- 
tion, due  and  payable  in  weekly  installments  running  through  the 
church  year  which  begins  April  i,  1912. 

United  Presbyterians  already  give  to  missionary  work  at  a  per 
capita  rate  larger  than  any  other  Protestant  denomination  except 
the  Moravians,  but  if  they  achieve  this  million  dollar  total  in  1912-13, 
their  136,000  members  will  more  than  double  their  own  best  record 
hitherto.  Yet  it  is  reliably  calculated  that  mission  givers  at 
present  number  only  one  half  the  total  membership  of  the  denomi- 
nation, and  if  unanimous  giving  can  be  attained,  the  burden  will 
be  no  heavier  individually  than  it  is  now.  February  in  all  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  is  being  given  up  to  a  preparatory 
educational  campaign.  The  majority  of  the  sermons  of  the  month 
are  expected  to  be  on  missions  and  stewardship.  The  boards  are 
distributing  great  quantities  of  printed  information,  and  the  same 
men  who  paid  the  Foreign  Board's  debt  by  advertising  it  in  the 
church  papers  are  still  buying  liberal  weekly  space  to  advertise  the 
present  undertaking. 

When  March  opens,  the  canvassing  committees  will  be  well 
organized,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  it  is  hoped  that  the 
total  of  their  reports  will  have  risen  even  above  a  million. 

San  Francisco  Wants  Gipsy  in  1915 

By  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  church  leaders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  evangelistic  meetings  which  Gipsy  Smith  has  conducted 
in  that  city  during  January  have  affected  the  Pacific  coast  metropolis 
far  more  profoundly  than  any  other  religious  influence  ever  brought 
to  bear  upon  that  community,  which  has  always  been  notoriously 
indifferent  to  Christianity.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  more 
than  1,000  persons  not  before  Christians  definitely  began  religious 
life  during  the  meetings.    But  what  is  regarded  as  a  far  larger 


effect  than  this  is  the  stimulation  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city, 
not  simply  with  new  evangelistic  zeal  but  with  new  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  gospel.  As  everywhere  he  goes,  Gipsy  Smith  in 
San  Francisco  took  most  magnetic  hold  on  the  affections  of  all 
who  heard  him. 

For  more  than  a  year  past  the  ministers  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  considering  plans  for  continuous  evangelistic  services  in  the 
city  during  the  months  when  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  is  open 
in  the  summer  of  1915.  The  main  question  has  been  what  evangelist 
would  be  most  effective  as  a  leader,  and  until  Gipsy  Smith's  coming 
this  problem  had  remained  undecided.  But  at  the  end  of  these 
January  meetings  there  remained  neither  doubt  nor  difference  of 
opinion.  Everybody  was  agreed  that  Gipsy  Smith  must  be  secured 
again  for  the  evangelistic  services  in  1915.  He  himself  entered 
heartily  into  this  proposal,  but  could  not  definitely  accept,  since  his 
time  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Free  Church  Council  of  England. 
But  the  local  church  federation  ordered  its  president,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Bell,  to  cable  the  London  committee  at  once  requesting  that  the 
winning  Gipsy  preacher  should  be  sent  back  to  them  three  years 
from  this  summer. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Gipsy  went  on  to  hold  meetings  in  Los 
Angeles.  From  there  he  goes  to  Dallas,  Texas,  which  will  be  his 
last  American  campaign  this  season. 

Christian  Contingent  Among  Chinese  Students 

There  are  at  present  about  860  Chinese  students  in  American 
universities  and  high  schools,  and  of  this  number  340  belong  to 
the  Chinese  Student  Christian  Association,  which  includes  a 
"women's  department."  The  majority  of  these  students  have  been 
sent  to  America  by  the  government,  under  the  operation  of  the 
arrangement  for  using  the  American  indemnity  in  behalf  of  Chinese 
youth.  The  exceptional  proportion  of  Christians  in  this  number  is 
at  once  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mission  schools  of 
China  and  the  promise  of  the  dominance  of  Christian  influences  in 
China's  future,  for  no  one  doubts  that  these  American-educated 
young  men  and  women  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  China  for  the  next 
half  century. 

These  young  Chinese  Christians  in  American  schools  are  equally 
active  in  Christian,  in  social  and  in  patriotic  hues.  There  are  three 
organizations  which  appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  Chinese  college 
men  and  women — the  Chinese  Student  Alliance,  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Chinese  National  Union.  In  all  three 
of  these  organizations  the  important  offices  are  almost  all  filled 
by  members  of  the  Christian  association.  The  Christians  likewise 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  social  work  in  the  Chinese  settlements 
of  the  larger  American  cities.  They  send  their  secretaries  to  San 
Francisco  to  welcome  each  new  contingent  of  students  arriving 
from  China.  They  raised  last  year  over  $700  for  the  rehef  of 
famine  in  their  native  country.  And  they  are  exceedingly  diHgent 
in  Bible  study.  Of  the  membership  of  340,  294  last  year  were 
enlisted  in  thirty-five  Bible  classes,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
exclusively  Chinese.  .  , 

American  Millionaire  Gives  to  London 

The  London  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  though  it  failed 
to  get  its  $500,000  in  the  Ward  "whirlwind  campaign,"  stands  a 
chance  of  yet  obtaining  the  sum.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New 
York  refused  cabled  pleas  to  contribute  while  the  "whirlwind" 
was  on,  but  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  president  of  the  British  associa- 
tions, met  Mr.  Morgan  afterwards  in  Egypt,  and  the  outcome  of 
their  conference  was  an  offer  from  the  American  millionaire  to  add 
$50,000  to  the  fund  whenever  other  subscriptions  rose  to  a  total 
of  $450,000.  The  subscriptions  obtained  by  Mr.  Ward's  committee- 
men figure  up  to  about  $330,000,  so  that  $120,000  remains  yet  to 
be  obtained  in  order  to  clinch  Mr.  Morgan's  offer. 

— The  bill  to  incorporate  a  commission  of  trustees,  to  whom 
John  D.  Rockefeller  desired  to  commit  $100,000,000  to  be  used  for 
any  philanthropy  they  might  approve,  has  been  held  up  in  Congress 
by  the  objections  of  those  who  fear  that  the  endowment  might 
some  time  be  used  against  the  public  interest.  But  its  early  passage 
is  expected  now  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  consented  to  make  the 
endowment  subject  at  any  time  to  any  limitations  that  Congress 
may  enact,  even  to  the  distribution  of  the  principal  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  to  allow  the  election  of  new  trustees  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  a  majority  of  nine  men — the  president,  vice- 
president,  chief  justice  and  speaker  of  the  house  among  public 
officials  and  the  presidents  of  the  five  universities  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago. 
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Editorial 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Like  rugged  stone  cut  from  its  mountain  bed 

And  wrought  by  hands  divine  with  matchless  power 

For  Freedom's  temple  in  Time's  crucial  hour, 

He  stood,  strong  soul,  by  noble  purpose  led 

To  save  the  union  by  fierce  foes  bestead. 

Great  heart,  unheeding  threatening  clouds  that  lower 

And  sweeping  storms  that  make  the  craven  cower. 

He  forward  moved  with  strong,  unfaltering  tread. 

The  nation,  saved,  wreathes  with  its  immortelles 
The  rugged  column  that  repelled  the  stroke 
That  threatened  death,  and  its  loud  anthem  swells 
In  ringing  notes  to  him  whose  daring  broke 
The  slave's  hard  chain,  and  gave  him  right  to  be 
On  Freedom's  soil  the  child  of  Liberty. 
January  23,  1912.  Richard  Sill  Holmes. 


ASK  THE  average  man  or  woman  to  be  met  any  day,  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  "Who  was  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can since  George  Washington?"  and  one  uniform  answer 
will  be  made :    "Abraham  Lincoln."    Ask  again,  "What  made  him 
greatest?"  and  almost  as  uniformly  the  answer  will  be,  "His  procla- 
mation emancipating  the  slaves." 

But  though  the  proclamation  of  January,  1863,  may  have  been 
President  Lincoln's  greatest  single  act,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
measure  or  the  cause  of  his  greatness.  Americans  of  today  for  the 
most  part  never  knew  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Consider.  Forty-seven  years  have  passed  since  his  death.  Not  a 
child  born  since  the  night  of  the  shot  in  Ford's  theater  knows  any- 
thing at  first  hand  concerning  the  first  president  who  died  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  such 
people  will  not  be  far  short  of  35,000,000.  Not  an  immigrant  who 
has  reached  our  shores  and  made  here  a  home  during  these  forty- 
seven  years  knows  anything  better  than  that  which  has  come  through 
the  narrow  channels  of  tradition,  or  the  limited  schooling  which 
those  received  who  were  children  at  the  time  of  immigration.  Of 
this  class,  if  the  average  rate  of  annual  immigration  has  for  forty- 
seven  years  been  as  high  as  600,000  per  year,  the  aggregate  is  ap- 
proximately 28,000,000. 

Reckoning  that  for  the  total  population,  native  born  and  im- 
migrant, since  1865  the  deaths  which  would  decrease  the  total  just 
balance  the  births  which  would  increase  it,  still  the  vast  total  will 
be  about  63,000,000  who  know  practically  nothing  of  the  figure 
that  stands  with  Washington,  colossal  against  the  background  of 
our  national  life.  At  the  most,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States  can  give  from  their  own 
knowledge  the  facts  and  purposes  which  were  centered  in  the  life 
of  him  whose  birthday  anniversary  is  just  at  hand. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  figure  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  whole  world.  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Leo  XHL, 
Tolstoy,  Wellington,  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel,  were  men  of 
mighty  power,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  outranks  them  all  in  the  real 
elements  which  lift  a  human  soul  above  greatness  to  grandeur. 

Born  in  the  estate  next  lowest  to  the  lowest  possible  in  our  Amer- 
ican life — that  occupied  by  the  negro  slave — he  died,  as  we  think  be- 
fore his  time,  at  the  pinnacle  of  possibility,  even  for  men  who  have 
reached  the  presidential  chair.  Between  him  and  Washington  were 
many  presidents  ;  since  him  there  have  been  many.  But  who  were  they  ? 
What  did  they  do,  as  compared  with  him?  From  a  cabin  to  the 
capitol  of  the  nation,  from  the  woodsman's  task  to  the  highest  work 
of  statesmanship,  from  a  flatboat  to  the  foremost  station  of  honor 
in  the  republic,  he  passed  in  a  life  measured  by  one  half  century. 
Triumphant  genius,  transparent  integrity,  unquestioned  mastery  of 
administration,  far-sightedness  that  is  astonishing  even  yet  to  con- 
sider, judgment  as  to  the  course  to  follow  that  never  was  mistaken, 
and  a  hold  on  God  that  no  opposition  could  break,  were  the 
characteristics  of  this  burden-bearing  Atlas  among  men,  this  labor- 
completing  Herakles  that  we  call  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Intrepid,  intense,  industrious  as  a  boy  on  a  backwoods  farm ; 
intrepid,  intense,  indomitable  as  a  student  with  his  mind  set  on 
the  law ;  intrepid,  intense,  indefatigable  at  the  bar,  and  before 
the  highest  courts  of  the  nation;  intrepid,  intense,  investigating  to  the 
bottom  the  causes  he  advocated,  he  was  counsel  in  more  supreme 
court  cases,  and  successful  in  more,  than  any  of  the  great  figures 


of  the  Illinois  bar  in  the  years  from  1840  to  i860.  The  man  with 
a  judicial  mind  can  tell  what  men  of  judicial  mind  will  do  in  a  given 
case,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  such  a  mind.  Having  found  by 
scrupulous  investigation  what  the  truth  in  any  case  was,  and  having 
made  his  own  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  course  he  would 
follow  were  he  one  of  the  final  arbiters  in  the  matter,  he  made  his 
plea  on  the  basis  of  his  conclusion,  and  won.  He  was  as  a  judge 
showing  other  judges  what  their  own  judgment  must  decide. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  made  great  by  being  elected  President. 
He  began  to  be  great  when,  lying  flat  on  the  floor  in  the  mountain 
hut,  he  ciphered  on  the  black  bottom  of  the  fire  shovel.  Learn, 
know,  do,  are  tremendous  motors  toward  power  when  they  become 
potent  in  a  human  soul.  In  all  his  great  career  he  learned  first  what 
was  demanded  by  the  exigency  he  faced.  When  he  was  sure  he 
knew,  he  went  to  the  conclusion  with  unerring  step;  not  always, 
indeed,  rapidly,  but  always  surely,  unerringly. 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln  great?  His  brain,  his  heart,  his 
hand,  united,  each  to  the  full  scope  of  its  power,  in  doing  the 
right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right.  His  impassioned  cry  in 
answer  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858  in  Illinois,  "Douglas  does 
not  care  for  the  slave,  but  God  cares,  and  I  care,"  was  the  keynote 
of  his  whole  life.  Translated  into  its  underlying  significance,  that 
utterance  will  read,  "I  will  find  first  for  what  God  cares.  Then 
for  that  I  will  care,  and  I  will  be  one  in  that  purpose  with  God." 
He  reached  the  heights  of  power  because  he  climbed  with  his 
hand  clasping  the  hand  of  God.  No  man  who  so  climbs  need  ever 
fear. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  greatest  address  to  his  fellow  citizens  was 
made  at  Gettysburg,  the  field  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
world.  Fitting  combination  that.  Greatest  speech  of  the  then 
greatest  living  American  on  America's  greatest  battlefield.  Human 
hands  had  placed  the  granite  shaft  there  to  commemorate  their 
countrymen  who  fell  upon  that  field,  but  the  speech  delivered  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  dedication  was  the  monument  which  will  out- 
last marble,  or  granite,  or  bronze. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  great  because  he  was  steadfast,  patient, 
far-sighted,  honest,  true.  Combine  these  qualities  into  one  all  com- 
prehending word.  He  was  great  because  he  was  good.  Tennyson 
was  right  in  his  judgment: 

".    .    .    it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

His  patriotism  was  the  most  tremendous  single  characteristic  of  his 
pubHc  life.  The  thought  that  filled  his  soul  was  the  preservation 
of  the  union.  Daniel  Webster's  great  cry  in  the  United  States 
senate  had  become  the  legend  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  responded. 
"The  union  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

By  all  these  qualities  and  characteristics  he  showed  himself  to 
be  the  handiwork  of  God.  Out  of  the  hill?  of  Kentucky  God 
quarried  him,  and  hewed  him  into  form  for  a  pillar  in  his  own 
temple,  and  at  its  base  kneel  now  and  will  forever  the  representa- 
tives of  the  race  to  which  he  brought  the  possibilities  of  manhood. 
With  the  unmoral  trend  which  the  Caucasian  had  filtered  into  the 
blood  of  the  enslaved  people,  with  the  political  and  social  blunders 
which  the  forty-seven  years  since  his  death  have  seen  developed,  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  God  took  him,  when  the  work  for 
which  he  had  fashioned  him  was  done. 

George  Washington  founded  the  union.  Abraham  Lincoln  saved 
it.  Whose  will  be  the  master  hand  to  make  America  the  torch  to 
light  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  liberty  and  righteousness  and  peace? 

R.  S.  H. 


Relief  and  Sustentation  to  Be  Unified 

Without  question  the  whole  church  will  indorse  the  opinion  of 
the  General  Assembly's  executive  commission  that  ministerial  sus- 
tentation and  ministerial  relief  must  be  controlled  by  one  board 
and  harmonized  in  one  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  outvvorn 
ministers.  There  are  obviously  two  opinions  in  the  church  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  consolidating  boards  as  a  general  proposition,  but  when 
this  single  combination  is  proposed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  minority 
on  the  subject.  The  task  of  the  church  in  this  duty  of  providing 
a  fair  ministerial  pension  upon  retirement  is  only  one  task— not 
two — and  it  must  be  done  by  one  agency  according  to  the  best 
method  that  the  church  can  devise. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  methods  now  advocated.  Probably  one 
only  will  finally  survive — the  better  one.  Which  is  the  better 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  rival  efforts  of  competitive  organiza- 
tions, but  by  the  best  judgment  of  the  best  students  of  the  matter, 
consulting  together  without  prejudice  for  either  and  watching 
conditions  experimentally.  Just  now  there  remains  a  manifest  need 
for  the  relief  method.    If  the  sustentation  method  is  inherently 
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more  efficient  and  acceptable,  it  will  by  the  natural  weigtit  of  its 
superiority  gradually  supplant  the  other  means.  Neither,  however, 
must  be  forced  to  override  the  other.  In  the  elasticity  of  a  single 
impartial  board  the  better  method  will  in  the  long  run  win  out  by 
a  sort  of  evolutionary  selection.  Meanwhile  what  the  church  gives 
further  for  this  cause  can  be  held  in  a  plastic  fund,  the  income 
of  which  may,  through  the  changing  years,  be  shared  between  the 
two  methods  of  aid  as  their  varying  requirements  may  demand. 

There  will  be  no  charter  difficulties,  for  both  charters  are  to 
be  retained  and  the  administering  board  can  hold  future  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  Without  question  the  executive  commission 
has  thus  marked  out  a  plain  road  for  doing  justice  to  the  retired 
ministry.  The  Continent  makes  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  next 
General  Assembly  will  indorse  it  unanimously. 

A  Man  and  More,  or  No  True  Minister 

The  Continent  lately  criticised  the  faculty  of  the  Baptist  seminary 
near  Boston  for  allowing  their  student  Richeson — who  has  since 
turned  out  a  murderer — to  go  into  the  ministry.  But  we  now  learn 
that  Richeson  was  ordained  in  Missouri  before  he  went  to  Boston 
for  his  theological  course.  And  certainly,  if  the  seminary  professors 
were  in  any  sense  lax  with  Richeson,  there  has  been  nothing  lax 
in  what  President  Horr  has  been  saying  to  his  present  students  in 
drawing  lessons  from  the  Richeson  case.  Here  is  one  of  his  stal- 
wart words  which  surely  must  have  searched  the  heart  of  any 
below-standard  man  now  in  the  seminary: 

"Much  is  said  about  a  minister's  being  only  a  man  among  men, 
and  the  implication  of  the  phrase  often  is  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  conduct  in  a  minister  greatly  different  from  the  prevalent 
code.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  brethren,  if  a  minister  is  only  a  man 
among  men,  if  he  does  not  rise  above  other  men  in  purity  of  thought 
and  motive  and  conduct,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  minister.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  naval  commander  to  be 
more  skillful  in  navigation  than  other  men,  or  for  a  soldier  to  be 
braver  than  other  men.  The  integrity  of  his  moral  life,  the  whole- 
someness  of  his  reactions  in  every  situation,  is  the  essential  quali- 
fication of  a  minister." 

Tlie  Religion  of  tlie  Chinese  President 

A  good  many  American  Christians  seem  skeptical  of  the  report 
that  the  first  president  of  the  new  republic  of  China  is  a  Christian. 
After  so  long  rating  all  Chinese  together  as  heathen,  it  seems  a  rev- 
olution bigger  than  the  Chinese  revolution  itself  to  think  of  the 
most  conspicuous  present-day  Chinaman  as  a  Christian.  But 
however  incredible  to  American  ears,  the  fact  nevertheless  is  a  fact. 
President  Sun  is  a  quiet,  steadfast  Christian  believer  who  has 
been  noted  among  his  friends  for  his  faithful  attendance  at  Chris- 
tian worship  whenever  he  has  had  opportunity.  He  had  a  mis- 
sionary education  and  got  his  medical  degree  under  the  tutelage  of 
wonderful  old  Dr.  Kerr,  the  Presbyterian  pioneer  in  Canton.  What 
denomination  he  belongs  to  now  seems  a  bit  uncertain.  Several 
churches  are  claiming  him.  The  Continent  thought  to  get  at  the 
fact  by  asking  a  missionary  on  furlough  about  this  point  of  denomi- 
national connection,  and  received  this  quick,  characteristic  and 
perhaps  sufficient  reply :  "I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  We  never 
think  about  such  things  in  China." 


— William  Newton  Clarke,  who  has  just  died  at  Hamilton,  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  71,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Baptist 
Seminary  there  from  1890.  As  can  be  quickly  calculated,  he  was 
49  years  old  when  he  entered  his  professorship.  Up  to  that  time, 
although  he  had  been  a  very  successful  pastor,  Dr.  Clarke  had  not 
impressed  himself  upon  even  his  own  denomination  as  a  man  of 
conspicuous  intellectual  gifts.  But  in  the  two  decades  of  his 
teaching  service  he  won  a  fame  which  extends  around  the  world. 
In  the  eyes  of  Europeans  he  has  been  rated  as  the  chief  of  all 
American  theologians,  and  many  of  his  compeers  in  the  seminaries 
of  America  unjealously  grant  that  this  rating  is  just.  The  work 
upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  his  "Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,"  which  Professor  Snowden  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary 
at  Pittsburg  declares  will  "long  remain  a  treasure  and  classic  in 
our  theological  world."  Dr.  Clarke's  career  is  thus  another  of  the 
cases  in  which  experience  contradicts  the  very  common  impression 
that  if  a  man  does  not  attain  distinction  before  he  is  40  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  doing  anything  serviceable  to  the  world  after  that. 

— The  suggestion  from  Atlanta  that  the  four  Presbyterian  As- 
semblies— "U.  S.  A.,"  "U.  S.,"  "United"  and  "Associate  Reformed" 
— should  all  meet  simultaneously  in  that  good  city  of  the  South  in 
1913  is  an  idea  that  The  Continent  is  ready  to  shout  for  any  time. 
The  Continent  has  long  hoped  for  the  day  when  at  least  the  two 


larger  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  family  should  come  together 
in  one  city.  We  are  sure  several  things  would  happen,  more  or 
less  soon  afterwards,  and  all  of  them  good  things.  But  such  an 
occasion  seems  to  be  one  for  providence  to  arrange — certainly  one 
that  should  come  about  without  possible  suspicion  of  conspiracy  or 
intrusion  anywhere.  The  "U.  S."  Assembly  has  no  occasion  to 
come  North,  and  the  "U.  S.  A."  Assembly  would  not  go  South  under 
circumstances  that  could  be  interpreted  as  forcing  its  company  on 
its  southern  sister.  But  if  Atlanta  sends  the  invitation,  both  As- 
semblies, or  all  four  of  them,  indeed,  can  accept  that  invitation  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  embarrassment,  for  all  will  have  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  by  providence  that  the  idea  entered 
into  the  hospitable  Atlanta  mind.  Of  course,  Atlanta  hasn't  enough 
hotels  for  all  this  crowd,  and  Presbyterians  up  North  have  the  hotel 
habit  now  seated  pretty  deep.  But  that  is  only  because  they  have 
grown  suspicious  of  the  reality  of  welcome  into  entertaining  homes, 
and  nothing,  we  are  sure,  would  please  the  Atlanta  people  more 
than  a  chance  to  send  that  suspicion  and  prejudice  flying. 

— Church  union  proposals  are  continually  misrepresented  by  the 
assertion  that  they  aim  at  uniformity  in  the  church  instead  of 
unity  among  Christians.  It  is  true  that  all  Roman  Catholics  and 
some  Episcopalians  continue  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  worship. 
And  it  is  true  that  a  fundamental  agreement  in  purpose  and  a 
general  identity  of  law  are  necessary  to  any  organic  union  of 
Christians.  But  for  the  rest  of  it — and  the  rest  is  the  main  part — 
the  very  motive  power  of  recent  outcry  for  fewer  denominations  is 
the  conviction  that,  if  they  will.  Christian  men  can  live  and  work 
together  in  the  same  church  without  uniformity.  The  presumption 
that  there  must  be  as  many  different  denominations  as  there  are 
different  opinions  or  preferences  among  the  followers  of  Christ 
is  just  a  presumption,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  the  same  church  should  not  contain  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  ritualists  and  advocates  of  "free  prayer,"  all  in 
perfect  harmony,  if  only  they  all  have  Christian  forbearance. 

— If  you  want  the  young  folks  of  your  Sunday  school  to  grow  up 
into  the  kind  of  Christians  on  whom  the  church  may  rely  for  the 
support  of  its  benevolent  work,  don't  fail  to  remind  them  that 
their  own  General  Assembly  expects  them  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
to  Washington's  birthday  to  contribute  to  their  own  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  If  the  children  of  the  church  never  hear  in  their 
youth  that  there  are  church  boards  and  are  never  informed  of 
any  obligation  toward  them,  how  do  pastors  and  sessions  expect 
them  when  grown  to  give  with  either  zest  or  intelligence  to  the 
work  which  the  boards  are  doing?  Don't  think  that  Assembly's 
directions  for  missionary  collections  in  the  Sunday  school  are  mere 
devices  to  corral  a  little  more  money;  they  are  emphatically  means 
of  very  practical  missionary  education.  The  Sunday  nearest  Wash- 
ington's birthday  this  year — and  hence  the  date  of  the  1912  home 
mission  collection  from  Sunday  schools — is  February  25. 

— The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  has  adjudged  to  the  anti- 
unionists  the  possession  of  Grace  church  in  Nashville,  the  only  one 
of  the  former  Cumberland  Presbyterian  properties  retained  by  the 
unionists  in  that  city.  There  were  no  anti-union  claimants  for  this 
church  at  the  time  when  the  original  decision  of  Tennessee's  highest 
court  went  against  the  union,  and  it  was  not  believed  that  the  court 
would  allow  any  right  of  possession  to  the  anti-union  congregation 
organized  afterwards.  But  the  final  ruling  of  the  bench  on  this 
specific  case  disappoints  not  only  that  expectation  but  also  the  hope 
that  Tennessee's  supreme  justices  had  come  to  realize  the  unfair- 
ness of  their  former  view  of  the  matter,  and  were  willing  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  retract. 

— It's  perhaps  a  bit  late  to  speak  of  it,  but  a  serious-minded 
Christian  clergyman  or  layman  who  hasn't  yet  read  it,  ought  still 
to  turn  back  to  the  article  of  Winston  Churchill,  politician  and 
novelist,  in  the  January  Atlantic,  on  "Modern  Government  and 
Christianity."  The  title  belies  a  little  the  main  interest  of  the 
essay;  the  big  meaning  of  it  touches  not  Christianity  in  government 
but  Christianity  in  one  man — Churchill — a  very  typical  American 
man,  by  the  way.  The  pessimist  who  calls  this  an  age  of  irreligion 
and  unfaith  may  see  right  there  the  vivid  proof  that  should  teach 
him  better. 

— President  Henry  L.  Smith  of  Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  strongest  Presbyterian  college  of  the  South,  has  received 
a  promotion  peculiarly  enviable  from  the  southern  point  of  view — 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  at 
Lexington,  Virginia.  This  has  been  to  the  southern  mind  a  con- 
secrated office  ever  since  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  the  years  following  the 
civil  war,  adorned  it  with  the  beauty  of  his  pure  spirit  and  his 
zealous  desire  to  train  southern  youth  for  strong  Christian  living 
in  a  reunited  country. 
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NE  OF  the  beatitudes  of  our  Lord 
crowns  the  makers  of  peace.  It  is 
sometimes  an  excellent  thing  to  re- 
gard our  lives  as  a  season  for  the  making 
and  finishing  of  things.  And  it  is  a  search- 
ing test  when  we  confront  ourselves  with  the 
question  as  to  what  is  the  supreme  thing 
we  are  seeking  to  make.  The  answers  would 
portray  very  different  types  of  business.  There  are  some  who 
spend  their  days  in  making  trouble,  making  mischief,  doing  it  by 
speech  or  by  silence,  stirring  up  strife  by  shrug,  insinuation  or  direct 
suggestion.  It  is  a  most  unhallowed  business,  and  issues  in  most 
tragic  results.  Others  are  engaged  in  making  money.  Every  faculty 
in  their  being  is  tensely  occupied  in  the  business,  every  perception 
sharpened  to  the  last  refinement.  Others  again  are  employed  in 
"making  a  name."  They  may  be  courting  rank  and  office  and  power ; 
they  are  watching  the  tides  and  currents  of  human  whim  and 
caprice.  They  are  tacking  here  and  there  and  compromising 
yonder,  and  all  for  the  making  of  a  name.  And  others  again  are 
busily  engaged  making  castles  in  the  air.  They  spend  their  life  in 
shaping  plans  which  are  never  carried  out.  They  are  always  pro- 
ducing designs,  but  never  building  houses.  Life  is  full  of  dreams 
that  never  become  enshrined  in  noble  tasks.  At  the  end  of  the 
(lay  there  is  nothing  accomplished,  nothing  done.  And  lastly,  there 
are  people  whose  product  I  find  it  difficult  to  define.  They  spend 
their  days  and  nights  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  pleasure.  What  are  they 
making?  At  the  end  of  the  day  what  can  they  show?  Busy  they 
certainly  are ;  they  are  often  weary  in  business,  but  what  is  the 
product?  Perhaps  these  are  included  in  the  unfortunates  described 
by  the  prophet  when  he  says  "their  webs  shall  not  become  garments." 

Now  the  Lord  Jesus  was  engaged  in  sacred  business.  He  called 
it  his  Father's  business,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  describe 
the  primary  aspect  of  that  business  as  "making  peace."  That  is 
what  he  came  to  make,  that  is  what  he  made.  I  want  to  look  at  the 
holy  business,  for  his  followers  are  privileged  to  share  in  it. 

Peace  Not  the  Opposite  of  Tumult 

What  is  peace?  First  of  all  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  opposite  of  tumult.  We  have  somehow  got  it  into  our  minds 
that  peace  is  described  by  such  words  as  serenity  and  quietness. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  absence  of  noise.  I  remember  passing  over 
one  of  the  great  American  prairies  by  night.  The  noise  of  the 
engine,  the  shrieking  of  the  whistle,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
general  rumble  of  the  train,  kept  me  awake  far  into  the  depths  of 
the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  we  came  to  a  stand  on  the  wide 
spreading  plain.  And  the  quietness  was  most  startling,  but  it  was 
not  peace.  Peace  is  not  the  quietness  of  stagnancy.  Serenity  is 
a  symbol  of  peace ;  it  is  not  the  peace  itself.  When  we  make  peace 
we  may  produce  quietness,  but  the  quietness  is  not  the  peace. 

What,  then,  is  peace?  Peace  is  the  opposite  of  dislocation.  A 
tiny  wheel  in  my  watch  may  get  out  of  its  socket.  There  is 
quietness,  but  that  is  not  peace.  When  the  wheel  is  adjusted,  and 
the  dislocation  is  ended,  the  quiet,  rhythmic  movement  marks 
the  recovery  of  peace.  Peace  is  the  opposite  to  disorder.  It  marks 
the  ending  of  perverse  relations.  Peace  is  harmony  with  the  divine 
order  of  things. 


Now  let  us  see  what  this  implies.  First  of  all,,  peace  is  blissful 
harmony  with  the  Father's  will.  That  is  gloriously  obtrusive  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Again  and  again  the  Master  refers  to  his  own 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Father's  will.  "I  came  not  to  do  mine 
own  will  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."  "My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me."  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  There  was 
no  dislocation  between  the  two  wills.  There  was  perfect  adjustment 
and  perfect  harmony.  And  secondly,  peace  is  healthy  communion 
with  the  Father's  children.  Sin  alienates  us  from  the  Father 
and  it  also  alienates  us  from  our  fellow  men.  Dislocation  in  the 
one  region  inevitably  produces  dislocation  in  the  other.  We  are 
selfish  and  angular.  We  do  not  "fit  in"  to  one  another.  We  are 
isolated  items,  not  the  confluent  members  of  a  family.  When  the 
Fatherhood  is  despised  brotherhood  is  ignored.  And  thirdly,  peace 
is  delightful  relation  with  the  Father's  world.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  who  is  dislocated  from  God  can  enter  into  the  secret 
delights  of  the  things  which  God  has  made.  If  we  are  out  of 
liarmony  with  the  Maker  we  shall  be  out  of  touch  with  his  creation. 
The  Bible  abounds  in  suggestions  that  a  restored  humanity  implies 
a  wonderful  unveiling  of  the  glory  of  the  natural  world.  "All 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands."  "The  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  "I  will  make  a  covenant  between 
thee  and  the  stones  of  the  field."  "All  things  are  become  new." 
And  so  peace  is  harmony  with  the  divine  order  of  things.  It  is 
open  communion  with  God's  children  and  with  God's  beautiful 
world. 

Peace  Lies  in  the  Destruction  of  Sin 

Now  Christ  came  on  the  holy  business  of  making  this  peace.  He 
came  to  end  the  dislocation  by  making  us  right  with  God.  And  he 
dealt  at  once  with  the  cause  of  the  dislocation.  He  was  more  than 
reformer.  He  was  Redeemer.  He  probed  beneath  social  wrong 
to  personal  sin.  He  grappled  with  the  only  cause  of  alienation  and 
dealt  with  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  He  "made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  the  cross."  He  smote  the  deadly  thing  by  the  vital  energies 
of  sacrifice.  "We  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  He  is 
the  great  peacemaker,  and  blessed  be  his  name ! 

And  we,  too,  are  to  be  peacemakers  if  we  would  share  the  blessed- 
ness of  our  Lord.  And  what  is  to  be  our  part  in  the  sacred 
business?  What  instrument  can  we  use  in  bringing  dislocated  souls 
into  harmony  with  the  divine?  We  have  a  gospel  of  peace.  We 
have  a  Spirit  of  peace.  And  we  have  our  own  blood  which  we  can 
consecrate  in  making  known  the  redeeming  sacrifice  of  Christ.  We 
can  surrender  our  own  blood  in  proclaiming  the  power  of  his  re- 
demption. We  can  "fill  up  that  which  was  lacking  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ."   With  these  mighty  ministries  we  can  be  makers  of  peace. 

.•\nd  what  is  to  be  the  blessedness?  "They  shall  be  called  sons 
of  God."  Let  me  put  that  side  by  side  with  another  word — "This 
is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  peace- 
makers, who  have  been  "partakers  of  the  sufferings,''  are  those  to 
be  "partakers  of  the  glory."  They  are  to  bear  the  honorable 
name  of  son  because  they  are  blood  relations  of  the  Father.  They 
are  akin  to  him  and  carry  his  likeness.  The  blessedness  of  the 
Father's  approval  rests  upon  them  as  they  go  along  their  way,  and 
the  blessedness  of  the  Father's  welcome  awaits  them  when  they 
reach  their  home  at  last.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


How  Long  Would  It  Last? 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAW 


THE  PASTOR  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Boston  said  recently:    "I  don't  care  whether  the 
church  does  anything  or  not ;  that  doesn't  worry  me  so  long 
as  the  will  of  Christ  is  being  done  in  the  world." 

That  statement  is  a  fallacy.  It  shows  an  unsound  and  delusive 
mode  of  reasoning.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  "I  don't  care  whether 
a  man  is  alive  or  dead,  so  long  as  his  work  is  well  done." 

The  fact  is  that  the  doing  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  life 
and  vigor  of  a  man. 

How  long  would  the  will  of  Christ  continue  to  be  done  in  the 
world  if  the  church  of  Christ  were  inactive  and  dead? 

Under  our  present  methods  of  work  much  of  the  life  of  the 


church  is  expressed  through  other  agencies;  but  it  is  the  life  of 
the  church  just  the  same.  Without  a  living,  vital  church,  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  its  Head,  there  would  be  no  overflow  of 
life  into  these  othtr  channels. 

Let  the  churches  lose  the  sense  of  their  importance  and  neces- 
sity in  carrying  out  Christ's  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
and  where  is  the  agency  that  will  take  their  place? 

Take  out  of  the  world  the  influences  that  come  through  the  church 
and  how  soon  the  springs  of  benevolence  would  dry  up,  and  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  greed  and  social  indifference  that  characterizes 
unchurched  communities  become  rampant. 

Xo !   What  we  need  today  is  not  a  belittling  of  the  church  and  its 
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work  but  an  exaltation  of  it,  not  for  itself  but  as  an  instrument  to 
express  the  mind  of  Christ  among  men. 

Not  all  those  who  love  the  church  appreciate  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  training  our  young  people  are  receiving  through 
Christian  Endeavor  along  the  lines  of  normal  church  work. 

There  are  many  organizations  today  that  claim  the  attention  and 
allegiance  of  young  people,  but  their  plans  and  methods  make  not 
the  slightest  pretense  of  training  their  members  for  definite  Chris- 
tian service.  They  entertain  and  amuse  for  a  while,  and  sometimes 
inform  and  instruct  along  very  .general,  and  usually  secular,  lines 
of  service ;  but  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
boy  or  girl,  and  no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  their  relation  to  God. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  organizations  make  their  appeal 
to  the  young  people  at  just  that  lime  in  their  development  when 
mind  and  heart  are  most  plastic  and  impressionable,  when  ideals 
that  shall  control  through  life  are  being  formed,  when  they  are 
seeing  visions  that  shall  later  become  realities,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  character  of  the  training  they  receive  becomes 
apparent. 

More  than  any  other  organization  in  the  church  today,  Christian 
Endeavor  provides  a  method  for  the  balanced,  all-round,  sym- 
metrical, training  of  young  people  for  the  normal  work  of  the 
church,  with  this  added  advantage  that  these  methods  are  equally 
applicable  to  a  church  with  fifty  young  people  or  with  500,  as 
experience  demonstrates. 

I  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  a  pastor  after  one  of  our  rallies, 
and  he  said,  "My  wife  asked  me  recently  if  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  training  my  young  people  for  practically  everything 
except  the  essential  things  for  which  the  church  stands." 

Said  he :  "I  had  to  confess  that  it  was  true.  I  have  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  of  various  kinds,  and  the  young  people  come  and  have 
a  good  time ;  but  I  can't  have  a  prayer  meeting  in  my  church,  and 
when  I  am  away  there  is  no  one  who  will  offer  prayer  in  the 
Sunday  school.  I  am  now  preparing  a  devotional  exercise  with  a 
prayer  included  in  which  they  can  all  take  part." 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case;  but  is  it  not  true  that  if  we  let 
a  generation  of  young  people  grow  up  without  training  in  worship, 
work  and  witnessing  we  shall  by  and  by  have  a  church  in  which 
these  essentials  of  Christian  service  will  be  missing? 

A  Boy's  Influence 

BY  N.  A.  McAULAY 

WE  WERE  holding  tent  meetings  preparatory  to  starting 
a  Sunday  school  in  Iowa  a  few  years  ago.  We  took  our 
meals  at  the  saloonkeeper's,  it  being  the  only  place  that 
would  accommodate  us.  His  little  boy  came  to  our  meetings  and 
was  all  interest.    We  always  said  grace  at  meal  time. 

Some  days  after  we  began  our  work  the  saloonkeeper  went  to 
his  mother's  home  in  the  country  for  a  load  of  hay  and  took  his 
boy  with  him. 

While  there  the  mother  made  them  stay  for  dinner.  As  soon  as 
they  sat  at  the  table  the  boy  looked  at  his  father  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  talk  to  God  as  the  missionaries  do?"  The  question  struck 
in.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  saloonkeeper  became  a  Christian  and 
closed  his  saloon.  When  a  Sunday  school  was  started  he  became 
its  superintendent;  and  later  when  a  church  was  organized  he  was 
made  an  elder. 

Today  a  neat  church  building  and  a  manse  stand  near  the  place 
where  our  old  tent  stood.  The  incident  proves  that  God  can  use 
children  in  his  work  as  well  as  adults. 

Collecting  Smiths 

Others  may  ha\e  their  hobbies,  but  Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Smith  of 
New  York  state  looks  upon  all  with  scorn.  Let  them  collect  their 
stamps  and  china  and  coins  and  foolish  frumperies.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
made  her  own  collection.  She  has  had  only  one  specimen  at  a  time, 
but  the  collection  has  been  a  rare  one  and  she  has  devoted  nearly 
twenty  years  to  it.  Her  hobby  has  been  Smiths.  She  has  been 
collecting  them  for  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century,  and  in  that  time 
she  has  only  got  three.  But  the  three  specimens  were  as  nearly 
perfect  as  could  be  found.  She  married  each  of  them  in  turn.  The 
first  was  Warren  M.,  the  next  was  George  K.  and  the  incumbent 
is  Alva  C.  So  far  as  she  knows,  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  only  Smith 
collector  in  the  world 


Office  Boy — "The  editor  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  him 
to  see  your  drawings,  but  much  regrets  he  is  unable  to  use  them." 
Fair  Artist  (eagerly) — "Did  he  say  that?" 

Office  Boy  (truthfully) — "Well,  not  exactly.  He  just  said.  'Take 
'em  away,  Joe ;  they  make  me  sick.'  " 


A  Missionary  Investment  List 

BY  HERBERT  H.  SMITH 

AS  MISSIONS  come  to  be  understood  better,  men  are  seeing 
that  the  main  appeal  of  the  mission  field  is  not  to  beg  for 
money  but  to  offer  a  place  where  Christians  can  invest  their 
money.  Many  men  who  have  been  sincerely  touched  by  the  great 
call  of  the  Master  feel  that  they  cannot  themselves  go  to  the  mis- 
sion fields ;  some  have  been  refused  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
abilities. These  and  many  others  are  more  than  willing  to  give  their 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  another  to  do  the  work  they  them- 
selves are  prohibited  from  accomplishing. 

Perhaps  the  great  boards  of  the  various  churches  are  right  in 
implying  that  any  money  men  may  have  to  invest  in  missions  should 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer  and  by  him  disbursed  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  board  can  determine  best  where  money  should  be 
sent,  but  is  there  any  reason  why  the  board,  and  individual  churches, 
inay  not  stimulate  giving  by  more  specific  information  about  mission 
investments?  When  a  man  has  $1,000  to  invest  in  bonds,  he  con- 
sults a  broker  who  offers  him  a  list  of  possible  investments  with  the 
income  set  forth  and  something  about  the  properties  on  which  the 
bonds  are  issued.  The  investor  makes  his  selection  and  the  broker 
does  the  rest.  If  the  bonds  offered  have  been  sold  before  the  in- 
vestor puts  in  his  request  he  makes  another  choice. 

Have  mission  boards  and  churches  been  overlooking  an  opening 
for  the  gathering  of  more  money  by  failing  to  give  general  pub- 
licity for  a  similar  list  of  mission  opportunities?  The  Continent 
recently  had  an  item  on  its  missionary  page  headed  "Want  Ads." 
A  new  school  for  boys,  a  segregation  hospital  and  an  enlarged  school 
for  girls  were  among  the  wants.  But  suppose  a  man  felt  inclined 
to  enlarge  the  girls'  school  as  requested.  There  was  no  estimate 
of  the  cost,  no  statement  of  the  need.  His  interest,  unless  very 
strong,  would  die  a-borning. 

A  mission  band  recently  had  $125  in  its  treasury  and  the  members 
desired  to  spend  it.  One  man  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  is 
Sunday  school  missionary  in  North  Dakota.  A  needy  church  wanted 
an  organ.  There  were  regular  local  missions  and  charities  to  give 
to.  Someone  had  heard  that  $25  would  organize  a  new  Sunday 
school.  They  decided  to  organize  one  and  wrote  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  name  of  a  town  where  one  was  needed.  After  some 
correspondence  the  money  was  sent,  but  no  name  has  been  furnished 
yet.  It  also  took  the  pastor  some  time  to  tell  the  band  where  there 
was  a  good  place  to  use  $35. 

A  young  man  had  his  salary  raised  to  $1,400  a  year.  He  tithed 
and  after  giving  a  good  amount  to  his  own  church  and  home 
institutions  could  afford  $50  or  so  to  support  a  native  helper  in 
China  or  pay  a  scholarship  in  a  Kentucky  school.  How  is  he  to 
know  what  he  can  do  for  his  $50?  He  can  send  it  to  the  board, 
true;  but  he  wants  more  fun  spending  that  than  an  indefinite  satis- 
faction of  having  helped  a  hazy  board  in  a  distant  city. 

Oatmeal  used  to  be  sold  at  4  cents  a  pound  in  bulk.  Someone 
piit  less  than  two  pounds  in  a  pasteboard  package  with  a  name  and 
a  label,  announced  over  the  country  that  it  would  be  sold  for  to 
cents  and  has  made  fortunes  for  several  people.  America  is  eating 
many  times  the  amount  of  oatmeal  now  that  it  did  before  the  ad- 
vertising. The  same  is  true  of  soda  crackers. 
Why  may  it  not  be  true  of  gifts  to  missions? 
If  I  should  here  give  the  address  of  a  missionary  in  the  Punjab. 
India,  who  could  extend  Bible  reading  to  20,000  natives  by  hiring  a 
worker  who  could  support  himself  for  $20  a  year,  a  large  number 
of  the  men  who  are  now  reading  this  would  feel  like  employing  that 
dark-skinned  native  as  his  personal  representative  in  India. 

With  a  inan  in  each  church  collecting  information  of  this  sort  and 
printing  it  monthly  in  the  church  bulletin  or  posting  it  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  giving  amounts  within  the  reach  of  small  givers, 
the  contributions  to  missions  would  vastly  increase  in  a  year,  if  all 
the  laws  of  psychology  do  not  go  astray.  Christians  are  well 
inclined  toward  missions ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  their  at- 
tention, their  interest,  then  a  "poor  white"  boy  has  a  year's  course 
in  school  which  will  make  a  man  of  him,  or  twenty  villages  in  Korea 
have  the  Bible  instruction  for  which  they  are  asking. 

Such  information  should  be  reduced  to  common  terms.  Let  the 
man  with  an  income  of  $2,500  a  year  be  told  that  for  the  price 
of  one  cigar  a  day  fifteen  communities  in  India  can  hear  the  gospel 
three  times  a  week  and  he  will  stop  to  think.  Just  38  cents  a  week 
will  do  it,  and  if  the  particular  station  to  which  attention  has  been 
attracted  has  been  supplied  before  the  money  reaches  the  New  York 
office  of  the  board,  that  man  will  not  care  much  if  his  worker 
reaches  fifteen  other  villages. 

It  is  time  requests  for  mission  support  should  be  cleared  of  much 
of  the  abstraction  which  has  concealed  the  human  interest  appeal 
and  the  actual  influence  of  a  dollar  at  work  shown  in  graphic  form. 
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Roumania  and  the  Poet- Queen 


BY   FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

WE  FOUND  ourselves  recently  trying  to  work  out  a  curious 
railway  puzzle.  The  last  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  we 
had  been  asked  to  attend  was  in  Lwow,  or  Lemberg,  the 
capital  of  Galicia ;  the  next  one  was  in  Brasso,  or  Kronstadt,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  the  capital  of  Transylvania. 

These  two  cities  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  are  not  so  very 
far  apart,  as  the  crow  flies;  but  unfortunately  for  us,  we  could 
not,  like  the  crow,  fly  over  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  so  we 
had  to  travel  by  rail  some  500  miles  across  Galicia,  across  the 
Bukowina,  half  way  across  Roumania  to  Bucharest,  the  capital,  then 
out  of  Roumania  again  to  Brasso  in  Transylvania.  This  involved 
numerous  changes  in  four  languages,  the  vise  of  our  passport  which 
necessitated  a  stop  of  twenty-four  hours  in  Czernowitz,  the  capital 
of  the  Bukowina,  for  which  vise  the  Roumanian  consul,  for  the 
arduous  duty  of  signing  his  name,  smilingly  pocketed  five  korona. 

There  was,  however,  some  gain  for  all  this  loss  of  time  and 
money,  for  it  enabled  us  to  see  the  busiest,  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  city  in  Southeastern  Europe. 

Bucharest  breaks  upon  one's  vision  as  a  genuine  surprise.  You 
suddenly  drop  out  of  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  into 
the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth.  In  a  night  you  leave  the  sleepy 
old  towns  of  the  Bukowina,  scarcely  changed  from  the  mediaeval 
days.  You  leave  the  wattle  huts  of  the  farmers,  mud-daubed 
and  thatched.  You  leave  the  goose  girls  driving  their  flocks  like  so 
many  diminutive  sheep  across  the  interminable  plains,  and  suddenly 
find  yourself  in  a  little  Paris,  as  Bucharest  likes  to  consider  herself. 

Here  smart,  forty-horse-power  automobiles  dash  along  the  principal 
streets,  the  drivers  sounding  their  bugle  horns  and  making  music 
day  and  night.  (By  the  way,  if  one  must  sound  a  perpetual  horn, 
why  not  make  music,  as  in  Bucharest,  instead  of  the  awful,  rasping 
honk-honk  of  the  ordinary  auto?) 

Here  palaces  greet  the  eye  on  every  hand — business  palaces, 
bank  palaces,  private  palaces,  and  the  palace  of  good  King  Carol  I. 
and   Queen   Elizabeta,   or  Elizabeth, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  most  mag- 
nificent building  in  Bucharest. 

The  ofiice  of  the  post  and  telegraph, 
for  instance,  may  truly  be  called  mag- 
nificent. The  London  post  office  looks 
like  a  dingy  barracks  beside  it,  and  I 
recall  no  post-office  building  in  any  of 
the  great  cities  of  America  that  can 
compare  with  it.  So,  too.  the  Rou- 
manian National  bank  is  splendidly 
housed,  and  many  of  the  municipal  and 
governmental  buildings  of  Bucharest 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  city  of  ten 
times  its  size. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  air  of  wealth 
and  luxury  on  every  hand,  with  an  ap- 
parent absence  of  poverty,  or  at  least 
squalor,  which  I  have  only  seen 
equaled  in  Buenos  .'Kires.  Handsomely 
dressed  women,  children  charmingly 
arrayed,  the  smartest-looking  officers 
m  all  Europe,  or  the  world  for  that 
matter,  shining  like  peacocks  in  every 
shade  of  the  rainbow,  glittering  with 
.golden  epaulets  and  orders ;  all  these 
parade  the  narrow  sidewalks,  which 
are  crowded  to  suffocation,  or  more 
likely  they  dash  along  in  brilliant  purple 
automobiles  or  smart,  two-horse  cabs. 

Even  the  cabmen  are  finer  than  any 
•others  in  the  world,  always  clothed  in 
long  velvet  coats,  usually  of  a  blue,  black  or  dark  green  hue,  tied 
around  the  waist  with  a  variegated  silken  girdle. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  a  city  is  not  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world  in  which  to  live.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  dearest.  A 
cup  of  coffee  will  cost  you  a  franc  in  even  a  second-class  restaurant, 
and  a  very  modest  dinner  5  lei,  or  a  dollar.  If  you  should  need 
a  clean  collar  before  your  washing  comes  back,  you  will  have  to 
pay  35  cents  for  it,  and  other  "confections"  in  proportion. 

Remember  that  all  this  splendor,  luxury  and  extravagance  is 
found  in  one  of  the  little  buffer  states  of  Southeastern  Europe.  It 
lies  on  the  very  borders  of  Turkey,  only  a  few  hours  from  the 
Black  sea.  and  a  night's  ride  from  Constantinople.    Indeed,  you 
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are  reminded  of  Turkey 

on  every  hand.  Mos- 
lems, in  baggy  trousers 
and  led  fezes,  sell  "Tur- 
kish delight"  and  hot 
roasted  chestnuts  at  the 
street  corners.  L  o  n  g  - 
horned  white  oxen  im- 
pede the  autos  and  trol- 
ley cars  with  their  pon- 
derous loads,  and  peas- 
ants in  gayly-embroid- 
ered  sheepskin  coats 
crowd  the  elegant 
dandies  on  the  narrow 
streets,  until  you  can 
imagine  that  you  are 
actually  in  the  Orient  in- 
stead of  the  near-Orient. 

How  does  it  happen 
that  Roumania  has  so 
far  surpassed  her  sister 
states  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  that  she  will 
not  even  acknowledge  herself  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  and 
refuses  to  be  called  a  Balkan  state  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  while 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  only  just  emerging  from  semibarbarism. 
and  Macedonia  has  not  thought  of  emerging,  Roumania  has  taken 
her  place  beside  Switzerland  and  Belgium  in  civilization,  with  good 
railways,  good  roads,  comfortable  farmhouses",  reforested  hills,  and 
at  least  one  brilliant  city? 

The  broad  prairies  of  grain,  unbroken  by  mountain  ranges,  as  in 
Bulgaria,  answer  this  question  in  part,  for  Roumania  raises  enough 

to  feed  her  own  people,  with  plenty 
to  spare  for  other  lands.  The  oil  wells 
near  the  Transylvania  border,  with 
their  thousand  derricks,  reminding  one 
of  Oil  City  or  Santa  Barbara,  give 
another  reason.  But  the  best  reason 
of  all  is  King  Charles  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  wise  and  beneficent 
reign  for  forty  years  has  given  Rou- 
mania peace,  prosperity  and  a  stable 
government. 

Fortj-  years  ago  Roumania  was  on  a 
par  with  her  Balkan  sisters  in  civiliza- 
tion, education  and  general  enlighten- 
ment. The  peasants  were  poor,  the 
cities  small  and  mean,  the  country  at 
the  mercy  of  the  stronger  powers  on 
every  side.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  of  the  smaller 
powers  of  Europe.  So  greatly  can  the 
government  make  or  mar  a  land. 

The  most  picturesque  and  perhaps 
the  most  potent  personality  in  Rou- 
mania is  Queen  Elizabeth,  better 
known  by  her  pen  name  of  "Carmen 
Sylva."  Her  husband,  King  Carol  I., 
is  an  enlightened  monarch,  with  the 
face  and  bearing  of  a  refined  gentle- 
man and  the  wisdom  of  an  astute 
statesman.     His  wife  is  a  queen  in 

,         ^  ^  every  sense  of  the  word,  regal,  gra- 

tlizabeth  of  Roumania  .  i        t-i  i  i.-  i. 

clous.   womanly      1  he   eulogy  which 

an  American  bestowed  on  Queen  Victoria  is  true  of  her  also 

"The  most  queenly  of  women  and  the  most  womanly  of  queens." 

But  her  greatest  fame  is  a  literary  one.  Her  poems  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  best 
periodicals  of  the  world,  including  the  leading  .-Xmerican  and 
English  magazines. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  her  chief  distinction  is  that  of  a 
philanthropist  rather  than  a  poetess.  She  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
her  people,  visiting  them  in  their  sorrow,  caring  for  their  woes 
Her  principal  philanthropy  is  for  the  blind,  of  whom  there  are 
more  than  20,000  in  Roumania.  She  hopes  to  found  a  city  for  the 
blind,  where  they  can  be  educated,  taught  trades  and  live  independ- 
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eiit,  self-supporting  lives.  A  Roumanian  has  invented  a  system 
of  printing  the  Braille  type  by  machinery,  which  is  being  adopted  in 
many  lands,  and  money  has  been  pouring  in  upon  the  queen  from  all 
countries  to  assist  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

The  queen's  personal  appearance  corresponds  with  her  character. 
Her  beautiful  and  abundant  white  hair  sets  off  a  regal  face,  and  yet 
a  face  so  kindly  and  gentle  that  you  do  not  wonder  that  she  is  not 
only  reverenced  but  loved  by  her  people. 

The  Roumanian  language  lends  itself  naturally  to  poetic  ex- 
pression. The  Roumanians  claim  that  it  is  nearer  the  pure  ancient 
Latin  than  any  other  tongue.  No  wonder  that  the  queen  of  such  a 
country  is  a  poetess  as  well ! 

The  only  distressing  thing  1  saw  in  Bucharest  was  the  number  of 
idle  military  officers.  The  streets  swarm  with  them  in  their  gay 
trappings,  and  the  common  soldiers,  of  whom  there  are  also  many, 
must  keep  their  eyes  wide  open  lest  they  fail  to  bow  and  touch 
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their  hats  to  some  gallant  in  gorgeous  uniform,  who  is  dashing  along 
in  cab  or  automobile.  Surely  every  man  in  Roumania  must  carry 
a  soldier  if  not  an  officer  on  his  back,  and  how  he  can  do  so  with 
such  seeming  prosperity  on  every  side  is  a  mystery. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Roumania  is  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  "whirlpool  of  Europe,"  and  if  any  nation  has  a  good 
excuse,  or  even  the  necessity,  for  a  large  standing  army,  it  is  she. 
Long  may  it  be  before  she  must  use  her  soldiers  in  bloody  warfare ! 

"Busy"  People— and  Some  Not  So  Busy 

BY  THE  MAN  WHO  MET  THEM 

TWO  EXAMPLES  of  each  kind:    Some  years  vigo  a  large 
city  church  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  chapel  for  its 
flourishing  mission.    It  asked  the  present  writer,  then  its 
pastor,  to  examine  several  well  known  chapels  and  report  a  plan. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  to  make  proper  appointments.    One  of  the 
replies  he  received  read  somewhat  as  follows : 

"Impossible  for  me  to  compete  with  the  United  States  postal  de- 
partment. Forty  letters  by  this  morning's  mail.  Too  busy  to  attend 
to  all  of  them.  But  your  letter  must  be  answered.  Call  any 
morning  at  your  convenience." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  so  busy  a  man  ought  not  to  have  wasted 
the  time  needed  for  the  first  paragraph  of  his  reply.  In  due  time 
the  call  was  made.  The  greeting  was  like  this :  "Glad  to  see  you, 
but  you  have  no  idea  how  busy  I  am — a  lecture  this  afternoon  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  etc.,  etc. 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  I  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  this  appalling 
array,  "I  would  not  think  of  trespassing  upon  such  valuable  time. 
If  you  will  give  me  a  card  to  your  janitor,  that  will  be  ample.  He 
can  show  me  the  building,  or  at  least  let  me  look  through  it." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  the  doctor  hastened  to  say,  "I  will  go  with  you 
and  explain  things.    I'll  manage  my  work  somehow." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied.  "I  should  be  very  uncomfortable  in 
the  knowledge  that  I  was  interfering  with  such  important  duties 
as  you  have  named.    I  insist  on  going  alone."    And  I  did. 

Among  the  missions  to  be  examined  was  the  famous  Bethany 
of  Philadelphia.  So  in  a  visit  to  that  city  I  sent  up  my  card  to  John 
Wanamaker.  The  anteroom  was  full  of  people  to  see  the  famous 
merchant.  But  word  came  that  I  was  to  come  in  at  once.  As  I 
entered,  Mr.  Wanamaker  rose  from  his  desk,  crossed  the  room 
and  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  He  offered  to  go  up  to  Bethany 
with  me,  but  I  told  him  that,  knowing  he  was  a  very  busy  man,  I  had 


already  visited  the  chapel,  and  only  wanted  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions about  it.  We  discussed  Bethany  and  the  proposed  new 
chapel  at  length.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  uncomfortable,  because 
i  knew  I  was  consuming  precious  minutes.  But  Mr.  Wanamaker 
assured  me  that  he  .was  never  too  busy  to  give  all  the  time  needed 
to  such  an  important  enterprise.  Ashamed  to  stay  longer,  I  rose 
at  last  and  insisted  on  going.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  parting  words 
to  me  were :  "Before  you  finally  decide  upon  your  plan,  I  wish 
you  would  send  it  to  me.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters,  and  I  should  like  to  look  it  over  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
any  changes  which  may  occur  to  me." 

This  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Wanamaker.  The  incident 
has  doubtless  passed  out  of  his  memory,  but  not  out  of  mine,  and  it 
never  will  or  can  be  forgotten. 

The  other  two  incidents  are  of  considerably  more  recent  date. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  two  pastors  in  the 
same  city.  The  first  was  a  busy  man,  and  he  knew  it.  Likewise  he 
wanted  me  to  know  it.  Seemingly  the  welfare  of  the  world,  or  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  depended  upon  him.  It  was  really 
appalling  to  think  what  would  happen  if  he  should  intermit  his 
ceaseless  activities  even  for  this  brief  interview.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  subject  presented,  heartily  approved  of  it,  but  was 
"too  awfully  busy  to  give  it  any  attention  at  present.  Would  I  call 
again  ?" 

"Certainly ;  but,  doctor,  when  will  it  ever  take  you  any  less  time 
than  now  to  finish  this  matter  up?  Besides,  your  delay  will  cost  me 
a  whole  day,  perhaps  a  week,  until  I  can  see  you  again." 

And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  business  was  finished.  Ten  minutes 
had  been  spent  on  useless  preliminaries.  The  waste  was  rather 
disproportionate — that  is,  for  a  man  upon  whom  the  world's  welfare 
was  so  apparently  hanging. 

The  other  call  that  day  was  upon  the  pastor  of  a  much  larger 
church.  In  the  short  time  I  was  in  his  office  there  must  have  been 
at  least  twenty  other  callers,  on  as  many  different  errands.  The 
telephone  jingled  repeatedly,  twice  from  another  city;  the  stenog- 
rapher took  down  a  dozen  letters  and  clicked  them  off  on  his  ma- 
chine ;  a  set  of  resolutions  was  drawn  up  for  a  deceased  president 
of  a  local  society  because  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  occasion ;  a  Sunday 
school  tangle  was  straightened  out;  two  infant  baptisms  were  ar- 
ranged; proof  for  next  Sunday's  calendar  was  corrected;  a  service 
at  one  of  the  missions  provided  for;  church  stationery  ordered,  and 
a  dozen  other  matters  attended  to,  and  meanwhile  I  was  made  to 
feel  entirely  at  home  and  at  ease. 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  do  it  all,  doctor?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  it's  simple  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "I  systematize  my  time. 
This  is  one  of  my  office  mornings.  Tomorrow  I  shall  be  in  my 
study,  and  inaccessible  except  to  the  most  urgent  cases  of  need." 

"But  you  are  so  pleasant  with  it  all.  You  take  everything  so  easy. 
^'ou  act  as  though  there  was  time  enough  for  everything.  And  you 
send  everyone  away  happy." 

"Glad  if  I  do,"  he  replied.  "I  find  it  the  only  way  to  get  through 
with  a  lot  of  work.  I  can't  afford  to  waste  time  in  thinking  and 
talking  about  being  busy.  Especially  I  can't  afford  to  worry.  It 
unfits  both  me  and  my  callers  for  work.  It  makes  me  ill  at  ease 
and  them  more  so.  Plans  formed  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  are 
poorly  made  and  will  be  inefficiently  executed." 

Two  words  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  these  awfully 
busy  people — lack  of  system,  and  egotism.  And  it  might  be  well 
for  them  to  ask  themselves  occasionally  if  the  time  of  other  people 
may  not  possibly  be  of  some  value. 

Didn't  Want  Him  Disturbed 

Colonel  Smitem  had  had  a  very  arduous  day  retreating  from  the 
enemy,  and  he  wished  to  recoup  his  strength  in  order  that  he  might 
retreat  still  farther  on  the  morrow. 

"MacPherson,"  he  said  to  his  new  servant,  "I'm  going  to  snatch- 
forty  winks'  sleep.    Stay  by  my  tent  and  see  that  I'm  not  disturbed." 

Mac  saluted.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  snores  of  the  doughty  war- 
rior were  cut  short  by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun. 

"Great  Scott!"  cried  the  colonel,  "is  the  enemy  upon  us?" 

"Na,  dinna  fret,"  replied  Mac,  inserting  his  head  reassuringly 
through  the  tent-flap.  "It  was  only  a  wee  mousie.  But  as  T  thought 
he  might  wake  you  up  I  shot  him." 

Recognized  the  Error 

.An  Irish  la-vyer  addressed  the  court  as  "gentlemen"  instead  of 
"your  honors,"  says  Collier's.  A  brother  of  the  bar  reminded  him 
of  his  error.  He  arose  to  apologize  thus:  "May  it  please  the  court 
— in  the  heat  of  debate  I  called  your  honors  gentlemen.  It  was  a 
mistake,  you  lonors." 
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Character  Lights  on  the  Immortal  Lincoln 


Outreachings  of  a  Great  Heart 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION 

THE  NAME  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  grow  with  the 
years.  Everything  that  relates  to  his  personal  life  in  the 
way  of  letters  or  speech  or  incident  has  a  cordial  welcome. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  organizations  connected  with  the 
civil  war  was  the  United  States  Christian  commission.  It  did  a 
^reat  work  in  ministering  to  the  material  wants  of  the  soldiers 
and  a  distinctive  work  in  its  spiritual  ministry. 

In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  January  20,  1863.  the 
public  anniversary  of  the 
commission  was  held.  It 
was  attended  by  a  great 
throng  of  people  who  lis- 
tened to  reports  of  the  / 
work  and  addresses.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  secretary 
of  state,  presided.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  several  members  of  the  cabinet,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  of  the  supreme  court,  many  senators  and  representatives, 
.and  officials  of  the  army  and  navy  were  in  attendance.  Philip 
Phillips,  a  noted  singer  of  the  day,  sung  "Your  Mission,"  and 
it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply  moved  by  the  song. 
He  sent  up  the  following  request  to  Mr.  Seward  :  "Near  the  close 
let  us  have  "Your  Mission"  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Phillips.  Don't 
say  I  called  for  it.    A.  Lincoln." 

This  was  written  on  the  back 
•of  a  program  and  preserved  by 
Mr.  Phillips  as  a  precious  sou- 
venir. The  song  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Gates. 

The  melancholy  poem,  "Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?"  is  said  to  have  been  a 
favorite  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
■"Your  Mission,"  with  its  note  of 
faith  and  service,  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  his  loving  character. 

D.  C.  MiLNER. 
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Request  Made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  Song  That  Had  Touched  Him 


TEMPERANCE 

IT  IS  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  only  a  lifelong  total 
abstainer,  but  made  a  number  of 
temperance  addresses.  Lamon  in 
his  "Life  of  Lincoln"  says :  "For 
many  years  he  was  an  ardent 
agitator  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  made  speeches 
far  and  near  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Some  of  them  were 
printed,  and  of  one  he  was  not  a  little  proud." 

The  speech  of  which  he  was  proud  was  made  on  Washington's 
"birthday,  February  22,  1842,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of 
Springfield.  In  the  Washingtonian  temperance  campaign  the  great 
effort  was  to  reform  drunkards  and  get  people  to  take  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence,  and  but  little  reference  was  made  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question. 

H.  B.  Merwin  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  temperance  cam- 
paign and  they  spoke  together  at  many  meetings.  During  the  war 
Major  Merwin  did  special  work  for  the  soldiers.  His  mission  was 
to  urge  upon  them  by  addresses  and  personal  visits  in  the  camps 
the  duty  of  temperance.  General  Winfield  Scott  issued  a  letter 
requesting  commanders  to  give  Mr.  Merwin  "free  access  to  all  our 
camps  and  posts,  and  also  to  multiply  occasions  to  enable  him  to  ad- 
dress officers  and  men." 

Major  Merwin  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  attended  to  several  personal  commissions  for 
him.  When  the  internal  revenue  bill  was  under  consideration,  that 
measure  that  now  welds  the  partnership  of  the  national  government 
with  the  organized  liquor  interests,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  to  Major 
Merwin  his  great  reluctance  to  sign  such  a  bill.  It  was  urged  as  a 
military  necessity;  the  soldiers  had  not  been  paid;  and  after  a  serious 
discussion  for  two  weeks,  and  only  on  the  specific  agreement  that 
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it  was  to  end,  as  many  other  systems  of  taxation  were  to  end,  with 
the  war,  was  Mr.  Lincoln  persuaded  to  sign  it. 

.\t  dinner  with  Major  Merwin  the  day  he  was  shot  the  President 
recalled  the  stirring  days  when  they  had  campaigned  together  in 
Illinois,  and  said:  "After  reconstruction  the  next  great  question 
will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic."  D.  C.  Milner. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SIDE  OF  THE  MAN 

LINCOLN'S  one  rule  of  life  was  the  Christian  rule  of  doing 
right.  He  was  great  because  he  was  natural  and  sincere. 
He  was  controlled  by  realities.  In  his  boyhood  days  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  the  old  rule  and  principle  of  justice. 

In  his  dealings  with  men 
in  commercial,  social  and 
professional  life  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  that  rule. 
When  a  boy  he  borrowed 
a  book  from  a  neighbor. 
Rain  beat  into  the  open- 
ings of  the  log  house 
where  he  li\ed  and  the 
book  was  injured.  Promptly  he  reported  to  the  owner,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  work  for  him  until  the  book  was  paid  for. 

In  his  first  visit  to  New  Orleans  he  saw  the  shame  and  injustice 
of  slavery.    Then  it  was  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If  I  ever 
get  a  chance  to  strike  at  the  institution  of  slavery  I  will  strike  it  hard." 
Lincoln  was  postmaster  of  a  small  office  in  Illinois.    After  a 

time  the  office  was  discontinued, 
as  but  little  business  was  trans- 
acted there.  At  the  time  the 
office  was  closed  there  was  owing 
to  the  government  a  sum  of  $17 
and  a  few  cents,  and  it  was  not 
claim.ed  by  the  postal  authorities. 
.\fter  three  or  four  years  this 
omission  was  discovered,  and  of- 
licers  of  the  government  called 
on  Lincoln  for  the  money. 
Meanwhile  he  was  fighting 
bravely  against  privation.  When 
the  officers  called  to  receive  the 
money,  a  friend  of  Lincoln  was 
present  who  knew  his  financial 
circumstances.  He  thought  that 
the  money  had  been  appropri- 
ated, and,  calling  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  the  room,  offered  to  loan 
him.  the  cash.  The  future  presi- 
dent smiled  at  this  generous  of- 
fer, but  quickly  went  to  his  room 
and  produced  the  money  in  exact 
amount,  and  in  the  very  coins 
in  which  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  people  who  had  bought 
stamps.    That  was  simple  honesty  and  justice. 

Again  hear  him  say  in  a  political  speech,  "Douglas  does  not 
care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down,  but  God  cares,  and 
humanity  cares,  and  I  care."  He  spoke  volumes  when  he  said,  at 
another  time,  "He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes 
and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed." 

It  was  a  feature  of  his  nobility  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  that 
he  was  incapable  of  cherishing  the  memory  of  an  insult.  In  a 
certain  case  in  court  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  an  associate  counsel 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  When  the  case  came  to  trial  Stanton  looked 
with  disdain  upon  the  Western  lawyer,  and  whispered  to  a  friend, 
"What  does  that  long  armed  creature  intend  to  do  in  the  case?" 
referring  to  Lincoln,  who  had  prepared  to  argue  before  the  court. 
The  notes  that  the  Western  lawyer  had  prepared  were  used  by  his 
colleague.  Only  a  few  years  after  this  episode  in  the  courtroom 
in  Cincinnati,  "the  long  armed  creature"  invited  Stanton  to  become 
a  member  of  his  cabinet. 

In  his  twenty-three  years  at  the  bar  he  had  not  fewer  than  172 
cases  before  the  supreme  court  and  frequently  appeared  before 
the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts,  and  was  often  chosen 
counsel  for  some  corporation  or  arbitrator  in  important  cases. 
During  the  years  of  his  legal  practice  and  public  life,  in  which 
(Continued  on  page  203) 
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What  Americans  See  in  Distraught  China 


Uncertainties  at  the  Manchu  Capital 

THE  EYES  of  the  world  are  on  the  armies  that  capture  and 
recapture  great  cities  as  Manchu  and  Chinese  clash  one 
with  the  other.  This  is  the  long-distance  view,  and  a 
true  one  when  relative  importance  is  considered.  But  to  an 
American  woman  in  Peking  the  sidelights  flash  up  and  obscure  the 
vision,  turning  attention  to  the  comparatively  petty  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  friends  among  both  Manchus  and  Chinese. 

The  Manchu  woman  sits  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  holding  her 
fretful  child,  hushing  him  by  saying,  "Don't !  the  rebels  will  hear 
you" ;  and  straining  eyes  and  ears  for  the  first  sight  or  sound 
of  approaching  danger  she  spends  the  weary  hours,  until  tired 
nature  refuses  to  watch,  and  relief  comes  in  the  blissful  unconscious- 
ness of  sleep,  from  which  she  awakens  with  a  start  to  find  the 
sun  shining,  her  home  intact  and  no  rebels  in  sight. 

Her  neighbor  is  Chinese,  with  whom  she  has  Uved  in  harmony 
for  many  years,  but  now  their  sympathies  are  divided,  and  suspicion 
creeps  into  the  mind  of  each,  becoming  intensified  as  the  days  wear 
on,  until  each  feels  that  she  has  an  enemy  at  her  own  door. 

The  neighbors  on  the  other  side  who  have  been  noted  for  their 
"family  jars"  are  now  very  quiet,  and  the  poor  woman's  face 
beams  as  she  says,  "My  husband  does  not  beat  me  now— he  does 
not  even  find  fault  with  anything  I  say  or  do !"  For  the  first  time 
in  years  there  is  harmony  in  that  home  because  the  two  are 
daily  facing  death. 

Weeks  have  passed  and  the  rebels  have  not  yet  come.  At  times 
when  local  uprisings  seemed  threatening,  many  people  left  the 
city.  Over  62,000  tickets  were  sold  in  one  week,  we  were  told,  and 
could  easily  believe  it  after  boarding  the  train  for  Tientsin  our- 
selves and  finding  not  even  room  for  "one  more."  Tables  and 
chairs  had  been  removed  from  the  dining  car  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  women  and  children  sitting  so  closely  packed  together 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  found  space  to  place  our  feet  as  we 
passed  through  the  car.  Half  the  people  had  no  tickets,  but  the  con- 
ductor made  no  objection.  He  dropped  the  silver  dollars  into  his 
ample  pockets  and,  smiling,  passed  on.  Day  after  day  the  exit 
continued,  yet  the  people  were  scarcely  missed  in  this  great  city, 
for  so  many  yet  remained. 

One  family  of  Manchus  who  have  lived  in  the.  same  place  for 
twenty-five  years  said:  "If  the  revolutionists  come  they  will  find  us 
in  our  own  home.  If  they  destroy  it  they  might  as  well  destroy 
us,  for  we  have  no  place  to  go,  and  our  aged  mother  cannot  flee ;  so 
we  wait  and  trust  in  the  Lord." 

Seven  years  ago  this  same  family  were  worshipers  of  idols,  and 
believers  in  spirits  all  about  them,  so  that  they  dared  not  throw 
water  out  of  a  basin  after  dark  without  a  warning  call  to  the  spirits, 
"Move  on,  I  am  going  to  throw  water."  Now  the  whole  family 
rejoice  in  the  restfulness  which  comes  from  believing  in  one  true 
God  who  is  Father  over  all. 

For  weeks  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  have  lived  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  great  calamity  about  to  befall  the  capital,  when 
every  man  would  be  against  his  neighbor.  Even  the  old  ladies  in  the 
Home  for  Destitute  Native  Women  were  greatly  excited  when  we 
last  visited  them.  One  said,  "When  the  rebels  come  where  can  we 
flee?"  Another,  "I  am  lame  and  cannot  escape";  and  still  another, 
"I  am  blind."  Old  Mrs.  Li,  who  has  weathered  the  storms  of  84 
years,  twisted  her  head  around  from  her  crooked  back  and  said. 
"I  cannot  take  a  step  without  my  three-wheeled  cane,  and  then  only 
over  a  smooth  road,  so  I  will  have  to  stay  here."  Even  these  old 
bodies  with  their  great  age  and  many  infirmities  cling  to  life. 
We  cheered  them  all  we  could  and  told  them  we  would  put  up  a 
flag  in  the  court  yard  to  show  that  it  was  foreign  property;  then 
we  called  in  a  hot-sweet-potato  vender  with  his  huge  steaming 
kettle  hanging  from  the  bamboo  pole  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
warmth  and  cheer  seemed  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  in  the  old  faces 
as  they  gathered  around  the  steaming  feast.  They  had  all  they 
could  eat  and  some  left  over,  which  was  a  good  expenditure  of 
40  cents. 

Just  now  everyone  may  breathe  freely  for  a  few  days  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  conference  meeting  in 
Shanghai.  It  is  a  rift  in  the  dark  cloud  which  has  hung  over  us  so 
long,  and  for  the  moment  gives  a  gleam  of  light  and  hope.  The 
result  will  be  known  to  the  world  long  before  this  reaches  the 
homeland,  but  this  will  serve  to  show  how  this  great  mass  of 
humanity — INIanchu.  Chinese,  Christian,  nonchristian,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple from  many  nations — is  waiting  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 

If  the  negotiations  bring  peace,  and  the  capital  of  this  .great 


empire  is  spared  in  this  time  of  the  nation's  greatest  crisis,  it  wilJ 
be  as  truly  a  miracle  as  when  the  wind  changed  in  1900  and  drove 
the  flames  kindled  by  Boxer  hate  away  from  the  foreign  legations 

Lucy  Jackson  Whitini.. 

Snapshots  from  Peking 

\  Written  during  the  lull  following  the  arrival  of  Yuan  Sink  Kao 
at  the  capital.] 

IN  PEKING  we  are  living  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
most  watched  city  of  the  world.  We  are  conscious,  too,  that 
few  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  have  had  so  many  false 
rumors  circulated  about  them,  or  are  as  little  understood.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  outbreak  of  any  kind  in  the  capital.  Half  of  the 
large  building  of  the  board  of  rights  was  burned  down  not  many 
days  ago,  quite  by  accident ;  but  we  knew,  as  we  watched  the  smoke,, 
that  enterprising  yellow  journalism  would  report  the  whole  city  as 
in  flames,  and  very  probably  half  of  the  population  massacred.  Anrt 
Dur  suppositions  proved  correct. 

Not  but  what  interesting  and  thrilling  things  have  been  con- 
tinually happening  in  China's  great  capital,  nor  that  these  weeks- 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  have  not  been  full  of  sus- 


American  Arms  and  Ammunition  Are  Stored  in  This  Block  House 
on  the   Wall  of  Peking 

pense  and  panic — they  have.  But  cablegrams  dated  "Peking"  have 
quite  as  often  told  the  American  public  about  happenings  hundreds 
of  miles  from  here,  while  many  topics  of  absorbing  interest  h^ve 
gone  unmentioned. 

For  one  thing,  a  fourth  of  the  people  have  left,  most  of  them 
driven  to  panic  by  the  false  rumor  that  Manchus  had  imperially 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  all  Chinese  within  the  city.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  400,000  persons  leaving  from  one  station  within  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  each  person  laden  with  all  the  worldly  goods  he  can 
carry,  and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  the  scene  of  wild  confusion 
which  we  watched  from  our  point  of  vantage  on  the  city  wall  above. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  service,  twice  a  day  a  long  train  of  open 
freight  cars  pulled  out,  people  standing  upright  in  them  like  a  ship- 
ment for  the  Chicago  stockyards.  The  8  o'clock  express  for  Tien- 
tsin was  packed  at  2  in  the  morning.  All  sorts  of  household 
furniture  could  be  bought  on  the  station  platform  from  those  who 
found  that  there  was  no  more  room  aboard  for  baggage  and  whose 
one  thought  was  to  get  out  of  the  city  as  soon  as  possible.  A  red- 
lacquer  table  and  two  chairs  to  match  for  50  cents — that  was  one  trans- 
action noticed.  What  must  be  very  hard  luck  to  a  Chinese,  one  can 
pawn  nothing  during  these  turbulent  times,  for  the  brokers  have  more 
than  they  want,  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  whole  disturbance  is  too 
uncertain,  anyway,  they  think.  What  is  the  use  of  taking  business 
risks  when  people  are  so  wild  to  get  away  from  the  city  that  they 
are  tying  themselves  onto  the  outside  of  passenger  trains  or  riding 
on  roofs? 

Alas  for  the  venturesome  globe-trotter  who  has  taken  the  risks 
of  coming  to  Peking  just  now  for  the  sake  of  getting  bargains  ii> 
furs  and  Manchu  coats !  They  have  been  packed  up  and  sent  out 
of  the  city  long  ago — safe  from  rebel,  imperialist  or  common  thief. 
Alas,  too,  for  the  "G.  T.'s"  one  requisite — a  comfortable  hotel !  AIT 
hotels  in  or  near  the  legation  quarter  (by  "all"  is  meant  here  two) 
are  packed  with  princes'  and  high  officials'  families  to  the  very  eaves, 
and  he  must  pay  a  round  sum  for  so  much  as  the  storing  of  a 
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trunk.  Vet  not  a  Chinese  name  is  to  be  found  on  the  hotel  list 
in  the  newspaper,  by  some  omission  not  hard  to  explain.  One  for- 
eign bank  kindly  of¥ered  to  take  charge  of  the  ill-gotten  gold  of  a 
certain  high  official,  but  with  all  Asiatic  politeness  asked  5  per  cent 
as  a  just  reward.  And  so  hard  pressed  was  he  who  had  always 
pressed  others  hard,  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  for  the  sake  of 
being  assured  of  some  slight  hold  on  his  "savings." 

*       *  * 

Any  flag  but  that  of  the  Yellow  Dragon  is  supposed  to  have  won- 
derful powers  at  this  time  of  protecting  those  who  gather  under  its 
folds.  All  this  because  it  is  known  that  the  rebels  are  sparing 
foreign  property  on  every  hand  for  the  sake  of  keeping  Europe  and 
America  neutral  and  sparing  the  empire  the  horror  of  foreign 
intervention.  The  Chinaman  with  an  English  wife  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  she  forfeited  her  nationality  by  her  marriage,  and 
over  their  gate  floats  the  union  jack.  Any  man  who  is  living  on 
property  owned  by  an  American  or  European  is  not  apt  to  need 
reminder  of  it  now,  and  no  matter  how  much  of  a  hater  he  may 
previously  have  been,  he  now  asks  for  the  loan  of  a  flag.  Making 
a  contrast  with  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  siege  of  1900  is 
almost  unavoidable. 

One  pastor  told  with  a  hearty  laugh  how  the  merchants  in  his 
district  had  besought  him  for  a  picture  or  a  description  of  an 
.American  flag  that  they  might  make  one  with  never  so  many  pains. 
They  said  that  in  the  upper  corner  they  had  painted  many  small 
flowers,  but  the  effect  did  not  seem  to  be  the  one  desired.  Oh,  stars 
—they  had  thought  something  was  wrong. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  forgotten  at 
such  a  time  of  uncertainty  as  this.  On  one  of  the  nights  when  it 
was  reported  that  rebel  armies  were  marching  on  Peking,  4,000 
or  5,000  people  rushed  into  the  high-walled  compound  of  one  of  the 
cathedrals  to  make  sure  of  protection.    Nor  wou'^  they  depart  the 


next  day,  nor  the  next,  until  hnally  the  l-^rench  father  had  to  send 
for  troops  from  his  legation  to  turn  out  the  rabble 

The  orderliness  and  unselfish  activities  on  the  mission  com- 
pounds have  been  sights  long  to  be  remembered.  Permission 
was  given  for  church  members  to  store  their  belongings  in  the  ample 
cellar  of  the  church  building,  for  instance,  but  few,  even  in  the  most 
exciting  days,  really  moved  into  the  compounds,  and  then  only 
women  and  children  without  sufficient  protection  from  the  rowdy 
element  which  is  ever  to  be  feared  at  a  time  of  license.  There  has 
even  been  room  for  a  quiet  bit  of  merrymaking  and  feasting,  for 
one  of  the  results  of  the  upset  state  of  affairs  has  been  the 
hastening  of  marriages  long  ago  arranged  by  the  parents,  or  the 
sudden  contracting  of  new  alliances.  Fathers  with  many  daughters, 
or  guardians  of  the  fatherless  or  brotherless,  are  anxious  to  get 
ample  protection  for  their  girls,  and  who  would  be  stronger  of 
muscle  or  more  zealous  of  honor  than  a  bridegroom !  One  such 
case  especially  interested  me  this  week.  A  Bible  woman  had  an 
eligible  son.  Her  school  chum  had  died,  leaving  an  attractive 
daughter.  The  aunt  of  the  girl  came  to  the  Bible  woman  one 
afternoon  to  inquire  why  this  was  not  a  possible  and  suitable  match. 
By  the  next  afternoon  the  quiet  church  ceremony  was  over.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  of  the  story.  It  is  very  probable  from  all 
appearances  that  the  two  will  "live  happily  ever  after,''  but  their 
present  happiness  is  so  evident  and  unconcealed  that  the  question 
now  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  observing,  even  in  this  land  where 
all  marriages  are  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  families :  Did 
the  youth  suggest  to  the  girl  that  she  put  the  idea  into  her  aunt's 
head?  Cupid  is  known  in  every  land  to  be  a  standing  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  and  he  may  even  have  used  the  overturning  of 
an  empire  for  his  own  purposes  in  this  case. 

Stell.al  Fishek  Burgess. 
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HE  ANTIQUATED  railway  station  of 
a  Southern  city  edges  into  the  side  of 
an  abrupt  acclivity.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  flows  a  murky  river.  The  sun's  rays, 
bearing  upon  the  clayey  slope,  and  seemingly 
radiated  in  greater  intensity  by  the  water's 
surface,  have  full  effect  upon  the  narrow,  shed- 
like station.  On  warm  days  the  place  is  hot, 
on  hot  days  it  is — well,  hotter.  It  was  a  more  than  warm  day,  and 
the  Wayfarer,  arriving  unnecessarily  early  for  his  train,  found  the 
men's  room  unspeakably  hot,  dirty  and  evil-smelHng.  Being  ac- 
customed, as  a  traveler,  to  taking  some  chances  on  disagreement  with 
authority  if  a  way  opened  to  reducing  discomfort,  the  Wayfarer 
stood  not  upon  the  admonition  of  placards,  but  invaded  the  more 
promising  room  "Reserved  for  Ladies."  He  found  only  one  earlier 
occupant — a  neatly  dressed  woman  of  perhaps  24.  As  he  entered  he 
brushed  against  her  projected  foot,  and  when  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  apologize  he  noted  an  attractive  face  of  the  decided 
brunette  type.  ***** 

Presently  the  station  policeman  came  in,  glancing  at  the  two  oc- 
cupants of  the  little  room.  A  few  moments  later  he  returned,  and 
the  Wayfarer  prepared  for  an  invitation  to  retire.  But  the  officer's 
attention  was  directed  to  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  man  intruder. 
He  went  up  to  her  and  spoke  words  which  could  not  be  heard  by 
the  Wayfarer,  whereupon  the  woman  arose  and  passed  into  the  third 
room.  The  Wayfarer  noticed  what  he  had  not  observed  before — ■ 
a  sign  with  the  legend  "Colored."  When  he  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in  he  saw  the  young  woman  standing  patiently  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  men  whose  repulsiveness  for  a  woman  would  have 
been  immeasurable,  whether  they  were  white  or  black. 

Just  then  the  officer  touched  the  Wayfarer  and  said  knowingly : 
"They  fool  me  sometimes,  but  I  generally  guess  'em.  She  knew  she 
didn't  belong  with  white  folks."  But  he  had  no  censure  for  the 
white  man.  ***** 

A  month  or  so  later  the  Wayfarer  was  one  of  three  persons  oc- 
cupying a  bench  in  the  suburban  station  of  a  large  Northern  city. 
Next  him  sat  a  lady,  evidently  fresh  from  the  matinee ;  to  her  left 
a  young  woman  whom  the  Wayfarer  at  first  supposed  to  be  her 
companion.    As  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  were  strangers. 


The  two  were  chatting  freely  and  with  equal  readiness  on  those 
subjects  which  are  usually  conversational  material. 

Then  there  came  up  to  the  young  woman  another  girl  whose 
first  words  revealed  her  status. 

"Why,  hello,  Margaret !"  she  said.  "I  thought  Friday  was  your 
day  off.  Say,  you're  late,  ain't  you?  You'll  get  fits  all  right  if  you 
ain't  back  to  get  the  table  ready  for  dinner.    Why  " 

The  lady  who  had  been  conversing  so  genially  with  her  neighbor 
had  frozen  up  in  the  madst  of  a  sentence  and  had  fled  aimlessly 
into  the  crowd.  She  had  been  fooled,  as  the  Wayfarer  had  been, 
into  supposing  that  the  young  woman  on  the  bench  was  of  a  sort  to 
be  recognized.  Horror  of  horrors !  Suppose  Mrs.  Jones  had  hap- 
pened along  and  found  her ! 

^  ^  ^  iili 

It  was  to  the  suburb  itself  that  there  came  a  young  country  girl 
for  a  summer's  visit  with  her  relatives,  and  bearing  a  secret  ambi- 
tion to  secure  employment  in  the  city.  By  and  by  she  discovered  an 
opportunity  to  serve  a  counter  part  time  in  a  suburban  dry  goods 
store  and  accepted  the  work.  Being  a  faithful  Christian,  she  had 
promptly  begun  church  attendance,  and  quite  as  promptly  was 
introduced  to  and  graciously  treated  by  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  stand- 
ing was  such  that  she  was  a  very  important  factor  in  all  the  planned 
affairs  in  which  women  took  the  lead. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Brown  chanced  in  to  make  a  purchase,  and 
the  girl  was  a  bit  chilled  by  the  "strictly  business"  attitude  of  her 
acquaintance.  A  day  later  she  passed  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  street  and, 
expecting  to  receive  a  cordial  greeting,  was  absolutely  ignored. 
In  church  next  Sunday  the  girl  was  greeted  as  graciously  as  before. 
But  the  girl's  blood  was  up,  and  she  never  again  gave  Mrs.  Brown 
(whose  grandfather,  it  happened,  was  a  saloonkeeper)  a  chance  to 
snub  her.  ***** 

These  three  incidents  are  not  related,  and  they  are  not  set  down 
as  typical  of  the  American  attitude.  The  Wayfarer  does  not 
seek  to  explain  or  to  point  a  moral,  further  than  to  suggest  that 
the  caste  idea  is  not  confined  to  darkest  India  or  to  the  snobbish 
circles  of  Europe.  And  he  would  be  disposed  to  find  no  more  fault 
with  the  depot  policeman,  obeying  orders,  than  with  the  church 
woman  repressing  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  humanity  in  obedience  to 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  requirements  of  "society." 

The  Wayfarer. 
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i  I  THE  HOME  COUNCIL  [  B 

A  "First  Aid''  Medicine  Chest  n  zbomm  tot  tbc  mccn 


IF  ONE  lins  a  family,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  medicine  chest  with  some  of  the 
"first  aids"  and  ordinary  remedies  be  at 
hand.  We  have  found  in  our  own  household 
that  a  small  cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  bath- 
room is  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  a  closed  cabinet,  that 
the  bottles  may  be  jjrotecled  from  dust  and 
prying  fingers,  as  well  as  from  the  light.  When 
we  exhaust  a  remedy  we  replace  it  immediately 
and  assure  ourselves  that  all  bottles  are  filled, 
ready  for  use.  The  cabinet  is  placed  high 
enough  so  that  only  adults  and  older  children 
can  reach  it. 

A  gas  jet  is  near  the  cabinet,  so  lhat  we  can 
readily  find  the  articles  wanted  during  the 
night.  Ncv?r  go  to  the  cabinet  in  the  dark 
and  take  down  a  bottle  by  guess  or  feeling.  A 
cousin,  who  had  been  out  driving,  returned 
home  greatly  sunburned.  She  went  to  a  shelf 
in  her  clothes  closet  and  took  down  a  bottle 
of  what  she  supposed  was  a  face  lotion.  She 
applied  it  freely  to  her  neck  and  face.  In  a 
few  moments  she  began  to  feel  sticky  and 
stifif,  and  was  horrified  to  find  that  she  had 
made  free  use  of  some  liquid  furniture  polish. 
On  a  camping  trip  I  had  a  similar  mishap,  ap- 
plying gun  oil  instead  of  "fly  dope." 

Label  everything  plainly.  We  use  brown 
bottles  and  label  them  with  ordinary  flake- 
white,  diluted  with  turpentine.  For  any  white 
glass  bottle  we  use  plain  white  paper  labels, 
printed  in  black  India  ink.  Poisons  are  marked 
with  a  red  "X." 

You  will  find  that  the  few  dollars  you  put 
into  the  medicine  case  in  the  beginning  will 
repay  you  with  interest  before  the  year  is  out. 
You  may  add  to  it  until  you  have  an  extensive 
and  complete  outfit.  We  have  found  that  the 
following  articles  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of 
the  average  household.  The  expense  is  as 
accurately  stated  as  possible,  allowing  for  local 
differences  in  prices  : 

Plain  absorbent  gauze,  15  cents;  two-inch 
gauze  bandage,  10;  one  card  small  safety  pins, 
5 ;  tincture  iodine.  lo ;  carbolic  acid,  s ;  one 
spool  dental  floss,  lo;  one-quarter  pound  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  15;  four  ounces  castor  oil,  lo; 
epsom  salts,  5  ;  four  ounces  aromatic  cascara, 
40;  Dobell's  solution,  10;  atomizer,  75;  two 
ounces  linseed  oil,  5  ;  two  ounces  lime  water, 
5;  one  spool  one-inch  adhesive  (five  yards), 
so  ;  boric  acid,  5 ;  total  $2.75. 

If  this  is  more  than  you  care  to  put  into  the 
chest,  leave  out  the  adhesive  plaster  and 
atomizer  and  you  will  still  have  a  practical 
medicine  and  accident  supply.  If  possible,  how- 
ever, I  advise  the  $2.75  list,  and  add  scissors,  to 
be  left  in  the  cupboard. 

The  gauzes,  bandages,  etc.,  need  no  explana- 
tion, except  this  caution :  Do  not  apply  the 
absorbent  cotton  next  to  an  open  wound  or 
burn.  Use  it  to  cleanse  the  cut,  then  apply 
a  dressing  of  gauze,  and  last,  the  cotton  pad 
to  hold  the  dressing  in  place  and  protect  the 
wound  from  bruises. 

Iodine  is  a  good,  all-round  drug.  With  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  or  cotton  wound  on  a  match 
and  dipped  in  the  tincture,  we  paint  sore 
joints,  bunions  and  sprained  ankles.  Recently 
it  has  come  into  favor  as  an  antiseptic  agent, 
some  noted  surgeons  using  it  for  sterilization 
of  the  body  before  major  operations.  For 
home  use,  wash  cuts  and  scratches  clean,  then 
paint  with  iodine  and  bandage.  Iodine  is  par- 
ticularly good  in  punctured  wounds,  or  where 
the  flesh  has  been  crushed  and  a  physician's 
aid  is  not  at  hand.  When  possible,  however, 
every  punctured  wound  (such  as  one  caused  by 
stepping  on  a  nail)  should  be  cauterized  by  a 
doctor,  as  there  is  always  the  liability  of  blood 
poison  and  tetanus,  the  dreaded  "lockjaw." 

Adhesive  plaster  is  used  to  hold  the  band- 
ages in  place,  to  strap  sprained  muscles,  or  to 
bandage  the  side  in  pleurisy.  To  loosen  ad- 
hesive, use  chloroform  or  benzine  (or  gasoline) 
if  there  is  no  raw  surface. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  sterilizing  and  disinfect- 
ing agent,  useful  in  dressings  and  the  washing 
of  cuts  and  wounds.    It  is  also  used  to  cau- 


terize wounds,  but  that  should  never  be  at- 
tempted by  an  inexperienced  person.  If  you 
accidentally  burn  yourself  with  the  acid,  apply 
alcohol.  For  dressings,  etc.,  it  is  always  used 
diluted  with  water. 

Absolutely  the  best  home  remedy  for  burns 
lhat  I  know  of  is  equal  parts  of  lime  water 
and  linseed  oil.  This  combination  does  not 
keep  for  any  length  of  time ;  therefore  only 
as  much  oil  and  water  as  needed  for  one  dress- 
ing should  be  mixed  at  one  time.  Moisten 
gauze  with  the  lotion  and  apply  to  the  burn. 

For  "canker  sores"  and  sore  eyes  we  use 
a  boric  acid  wash — a  saturated  solution  obtained 
by  putting  enough  powder  into  a  bottle  of  warm 
water  so  that  not  all  the  powder  is  dissolved. 
Shake  and  let  stand,  then  use  the  clear  solu- 
tion.   It  is  harmless. 

Dobell's  solution  put  up  by  a  druggist  will 
cost  about  50  cents.  You  can  easily  mix  it 
aL  one  half  the  cost.  The  recipe  was  given 
in  The  Continent  for  Oct.  5,  191 1.  In  using 
the  solution  as  a  gargle,  or  in  the  atomizer, 
dilute  with  warm  water  (half).  Be  careful  to 
label  correctly,  as  it  contains  a  poison.  This 
solution  is  decidedly  effective  in  warding  off 
and  relieving  colds,  mumps  and  tonsilitis. 

Aromatic  cascara  is  a  mild  laxative  and  par- 
ticularly palatable  for  children.  The  dosage 
is  fifteen  drops  to  one-half  teaspoonful  for 
adults  and  five  to  ten  drops  for  children  6 
years  old.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil, 
twice  a  day,  is  also  good.  Epsom  salts  and 
castor  oil  are  more  vigorous  cathartics.  The 
dosage  is  familiar  to  all. 

Heat  should  be  applied  to  bruises,  cold  com- 
presses or  ice  packs  to  boils  or  any  source  of 
infection  and  pus  formation.  In  cases  of 
the  latter  poultices  and  hot  compresses  foster 
the  growth  of  pus. 

.'\lcohol  rubs  and  sponge  baths  bring  down 
the  temperature  and,  combined  with  a  laxative, 
will  often  tide  a  child  over  an  indiscretion  in 
diet,  or  a  beginning  "cold." 

With  the  medicine  chest  and  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  many  emergencies  can  be  met. 
Those  that  cannot  be  handled  by  these  means 
are  too  serious  for  home  treatment. 

N.  Manthei  Howe. 

"Ze  White  Man's  Way" 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  found  in  his  jour- 
neyings  in  the  Canadian  Northland  that  in  spite 
of  their  healthy  forest  lives  the  Indians  and 
half-breeds  are  as  a  rule  far  less  sound  phys- 
ically than  an  average  white  community,  with 
the  white  man's  maladies  thrown  in.  Mr. 
Seton  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  doc- 
tor, and  was  called  one  day  to  visit  a  sick 
woman  in  the  lodge  of  Chief  Pierre  Squirrel. 
While  he  was  there  another  woman  entered, 
he  says  in  "The  Arctic  Prairies"  : 

She  was  dressed  in  semiwhite  style  and 
looked,  not  on  the  ground,  as  does  an  Indian 
woman  on  seeing  a  strange  man,  but  straight 
at  me. 

"Bon  jour,  madame,"  I  said. 
"I    speak    Ingliss,"    she    replied    with  em- 
phasis. 

"Indeed  !    And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"I  am  Madame  X.  I  have  some  things  at 
home  you  like  to  see." 

"Where  is  your  lodge?"  I  asked.  "Lodge  I" 
she  replied  indignantly ;  "I  have  no  lodge.  I 
know  ze  Indian  way.  I  know  ze  half-breed 
way.  I  know  ze  white  man's  way.  I  go  ze 
white  man's  way.  I  live  in  a  house — and  my 
door  is  painted  blue." 

I  went  to  her  house,  a  10  by  12  log  cabin; 
but  the  door  was  certainly  painted  blue,  a 
gorgeous  sky  blue,  the  only  touch  of  paint 
in  sight.  Inside  was  all  one  room,  with  a  mud 
fireplace  at  one  end  and  some  piles  of  rags 
in  the  corners  for  beds,  a  table,  a  chair  and 
some  pots.  On  the  walls  snowshoes,  fishing 
lines,  dried  fish  in  smellable  bunches,  a  portrait 
of  the  Okapi  from  Outing  and  a  musical 
clock  that  played  with  painful  persistence  the 
first    three   bars    of   "God    Save    the  King." 


God  educates  men  by  casting  them  upon 
their  own  resources.  Man  learns  to  swim  by 
being  tossed  into  life's  maelstrom  and  left  to 
make  his  way  ashore.  No  youth  can  learn 
to  sail  his  life  craft  in  a  lake  sequestered  and 
sheltered  from  all  storms,  where  other  vessels 
never  come.  Skill  comes  through  sailing  one's 
craft  amidst  rocks  and  bars  and  opposing  fleets, 
amidst  storms  and  whirls  and  countercurrents. 
Responsibility  alone  drives  man  to  toil  and 
brings  out  his  best  gifts. — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

MY  CHOICE 

I  do  not  ask  a  broad,  unchanging  path 

Down  sunny  slopes  ; 
Methinks  that  one  most  sure  thy  guiding  hath 

Who  blindly  gropes 

O'er  roughest,  darkest  ways. 

I  do  not  ask  my  shoulders  may  be  free 

Of  load  or  cross ; 
Were  never  need  of  seeking  aid  of  thee. 

Lord,  mine  the  loss 

And  mine  the  saddest  days. 

Not  like  to  roses  would  I  have  my  years, 

To  pluck  and  wear ; 
But  when  I  know  the  thorns  and  then  the  tears 
For  strength  to  bear : 

For  this  thy  wanderer  prays. 

— Lucy  Gertrude  Clarkin. 


Everywhere    else    were    rags,   mud    and  dirt. 

"You  see,  I  am  joost  like  a  white  woman," 
said  the  swarthy  queen.  "I  wear  boots  [she 
drew  her  bare  brown  feet  and  legs  under  her 
skirt]  and  corsets.  Zey  are  la,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  wall,  where,  in  very  truth,  tied  up  with 
a  bundle  of  dried  fish,  were  the  articles  in 
question.  Not  simply  boots  and  corsets,  but 
high-heeled  Louis  Quinze  slippers  and  French 
corsets.  I  learned  afterwards  how  they  were 
worn.  When  she  went  shopping  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  store  she  had  to  cross  the 
"parade"  ground,  the  great  open  space ;  she 
crowded  her  brown  broad  feet  into  the  slippers, 
then  taking  a  final  good  long  breath  she 
strapped  on  the  fearfully  tight  corsets  outside 
of  all.  Now  she  hobbled  painfully  across  the 
open,  proudly  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  upon  her.  Once  in  the  store 
she  would  unhook  the  corsets  and  breathe  com- 
fortably till  the  agonized  triumphant  return 
parade  was  in  order. 

She  continued  to  adduce  new  evidences.  "I 
am  joost  like  a  white  woman.  I  call  my  daugh- 
ter darrr-leng."  Then,  turning  to  a  fat,  black- 
looking  squaw  by  the  fire,  she  said :  "Darrr- 
leng,  go  fetch  a  pail  of  vaw-taire." 

But  darling,  if  familiar  with  that  form  of  ad- 
dress, must  have  been  slumbering,  for  she  never 
turned  or  moved  a  hair's  breadth  or  gave  a 
symptom  of  intelligence. 

Now  at  length  it  transpired  that  the  social 
leader  wished  to  see  me  professionally. 

"It  is  ze  nairves,"  she  explained.  "Zere  is 
too  much  going  on  in  zis  village.  I  am 
fatiguee,  very  tired.  I  wish  I  could  go  away 
to  some  quiet  place  for  a  long  rest." 

It  was  difficult  to  think  of  a  place,  short 
of  the  quiet  tomb,  that  would  be  obviously 
quieter  than  Fort  Smith.  So  I  looked  wise, 
worked  on  her  faith  with  a  pill,  assured  her 
that  she  would  soon  feel  much  better,  and 
closed  the  blue  door  behind  me. 


There  are  plenty  of  things  to  fret  about. 
It  is  simply  astonishing  how  much  annoyance 
may  be  found  in  the  course  of  every  day's 
living,  even  at  the  simplest,  if  one  only  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  out  on  that  side  of  things.  Even 
holy  writ  says  we  are  prone  to  trouble  as  sparks 
fly  upward.  But  even  to  the  sparks  flying 
upward  in  the  blackest  of  smoke,  there  is  the 
blue  sky  above ;  and  the  less  time  they  waste 
on  the  road,  the  sooner  they  will  reach  it. 
Fretting  is  all  time  wasted  on  the  road. 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 


The  Carpenter 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


AN  AUTUMN  storm  swept 
across  the  Bradley  farm.  It 
began  with  an  angry  piling 
up  of  clouds  in  the  southwest,  flashes 
of  lightning  and  growls  of  thunder, 
and  finally  a  heavy  wind  that  brought 
with  it  a  downpour  of  rain.  And  as  the  rain 
ceased  the  wind  swung  around  to  the  north- 
west, with  a  chill  in  its  breath  that  promised 
more  heavy  frosts  if  the  clouds  cleared  away 
before  morning. 

The  rain  and  the  chill  made  little  difference 
to  Tan  and  Teckle,  the  little  field  mice,  but 
the  wind  did  something  which  made  a  great 
deal  of  diflference.  It  broke  off,  just  at  the 
ground,  an  immense  old  elm  snag  that  had 
stood  for  many  a  year  without  leaf  or  branch 
or  even  bark,  and  hurled  it  fair  and  square 
across  the  top  of  the  old  oak  stump  in  which 
they  lived. 

They  were  inside  at  the  time,  warm  and 
dry  and  snug.  They  heard  the  noise  and  felt 
the  jar  as  the  old  wreck  crashed  down  upon 
their  stump,  and  at  first  were  afraid ;  but  as 
nothing  further  happened  they  soon  forgot 
their  fright.  But  when  the  rain  was  over  and 
they  went  outside,  they  were  amazed  to  see  a 
great  log  lying  across  their  stump,  one  end 
resting  on  the  ground  and  the  other  in  the  air. 

They  ran  inside  and  climbed  up  to  see 
whether  this  v/ould  compel  any  change  in  their 
way  of  living.  They  found  that  the  stub  of  a 
limb  had  been  thrust  into  the  hollow  top  of 
their  stump,  almost  closing  up  the  hole,  and 
leaving  an  opening  only  just  large  enough  to 
allow  them  to  pass  in  and  out  easily.  There 
-was  no  longer  room  to  admit  an  animal  much 
larger  than  themselves. 

"How  lucky  for  us!"  they  said.  "Now  no 
•enemy  can  get  at  us,  and  we  can  still  pass  in 
and  out  as  before." 

"Yes,  and  how  fortunate  that  the  bat  had 
aone  out.  He  would  have  been  frightened, 
rind  perhaps  hurt,  and  he  would  have  been 
■cross  for  a  moon." 

They  crept  out  on  top  of  the  stump,  and 
•paused  under  the  outswelling  side  of  the  log. 

"What's  this?"  exclaimed  Teckle.  "Beech- 
nuts on  top  of  our  stump.  The  squirrel  must 
have  carried  them  here." 

"Here  are  more!"  called  out  Tan.  "And 
here  are  some  in  this  hole  in  the  log.  Some- 
body has  been  storing  them  here.  Must  have 
been  squirrels." 

When  the  bat  came  home  in  the  morning, 
tired  and  chilly,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to 
complain  at  the  new  arrangement.  But  he 
soon  saw  the  advantage  of  it,  and  began  to 
talk  as  if  it  were  all  his  own  planning. 

"Why,  this  makes  it  just  twice  as  safe,  and 
cozy  and  comfortable  for  you,"  he  cried,  when 
he  had  squeezed  himself  inside  and  had  hung 
himself  up  _  by  the  heels.  "This  will  keep 
out  every  bit  of  snow,  and  no  meddling  'coon 
or  'possum  or  mink  or  weasel  can  get  in,  un- 
less he  finds  the  way  through  the  muskrat's 
tunnel  from  below.  And  even  then  you  can 
run  out  here  and  he  cannot  follow  you." 

"Just  see  the  nuts  on  top  of  our  stump,  and 
in  these  little  holes  in  the  old  snag,"  said  Tan. 
"Is   this   some   squirrel's   winter  store?" 

Tired  as  he  was,  the  bat  scrambled  up  to  look. 

"No  squirrel  ever  did  that,"  he  said.  "The 
squirrel  wants  his  provisions  in  a  large  hole 
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where  he  can  climb  in 
and  sleep  among  them. 
Look.  These  are  poked 
into  a  number  of  little 
holes  —  and  the  holes 
were  made  on  purpose 
for  them.  I  think  the 
woodland  carpenter  must 
have  done  that." 

Tan  and  Teckle  knew 
nothing  about  a  carpen- 
ter, so  they  kept  quiet, 
as  they  usually  did  when 
the  bat  talked  in  riddles. 

"Know  what  that  is?" 
he    asked,    seeing  them 
puzzled.    "A  carpenter  is 
a   worker   in   wood.  I 
mean    the  woodpecker. 
Of  course  you  know  him 
— the  black  and  white  bird  with  the  red  head 
that  hammers  on  dead  trees  all  summer  long, 
and  chatters  so  much  about  it." 

Yes,  certainly  they  had  seen  and  heard  him, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  he  stored  up  food 
for  the  winter. 

"Will  he  know  how  to  find  the  nuts,  now 
that  the  old  snag  has  blown  down  ?"  asked 
Teckle. 

"No,  I  think  not.  He  won't  know  enough 
to  look  in  this  log — he'll  think  somebody  has 
run  away  with  his  old  snag,  nuts  and  all. 
You'd  as  well  take  them  yourselves." 

So  they  carried  down  into  their  own  nest 
load  after  load  of  acorns,  beechnuts,  grains  of 
corn  and  sweet  little  chinquapins.  And  as 
they  searched  farther  they  found  many  little 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  old  snag,  each  one 
full  and  tightly  packed  with  food.  They  were 
busy  for  a  long  time,  and  then  were  not  sure 
that  they  had  found  all. 

"I  did  not  know  that  any  bird  stores  up 
food  for  winter,"  remarked  Teckle.  "I  thought 
that  they  go  where  it  is  warm,  and  stay  there 
until  summer  comes  again." 

"That  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  the  bat  told  them. 
"Very  few  birds  do  store  up  food  for  winter, 
though  there  are  many  that  do  not  go  away. 
Hawks  and  owls  and  sparrows  and  quail — oh, 
numbers  of  them  stay  here  all  the  year.  Not 
one  who  stays  lays  up  any  food,  while  the 
woodpecker,  who  does  lay  up  food,  goes  away 
in  winter." 

Of  course  Tan  and  Teckle  knew  the  wood- 
pecker— who  could  live  for  a  whole  summer 
in  the  woodland  and  not  know  him?  If  he 
liad  never  made  a  sound  they  would  still  have 
noticed  him  by  reason  of  his  beautiful  coat. 
He  is  all  in  black  and  white,  as  the  bat  said, 
except  his  head,  which  is  a  very  bright  red. 
He  'has  no  song — at  least  nothing  which  men 
call  a  song,  though  he  makes  music  in  his 
own  way.  His  chief  notes  are  a  peculiar 
"quir-r-r-rk,  quir-r-r-rk  ?"  with  an  inquisitive 
upturning  at  the  end  as  if  he  were  asking  a 
question ;  and  a  "chir-r-r-r-r-r,  chir-r-r-r-r, 
chir-r-r-r,"  which  is  usually  sounded  when 
the  birds  are  at  play. 

Much  louder  and  more  noticeable  is  his 
drumming  on  a  dead  limb,  or  a  board,  or  a 
shingle  on  the  rpof,  or  even  on  the  corrugated 
iron  with  which  some  barns  are  roofed.  Partly 
with  the  strong  muscles  of  his  neck  and  partly 
using  the  rebound  of  his  beak  from  the  hard 
substance  on  which  he  is  drumming,  he  beats 
a  tattoo  that  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off.  These 
drummings  seem  to  be  signals,  and  are  answered 
back  and  forth  all  over  the  woodland,  just  as 
calls  with  the  voice  are  answered. 

The  bat  called  the  woodpecker  a  carpenter, 
and  it  is  a  fitting  name.  For  that  long,  sharp 
beak  is  used  much  as  a  carpenter's  chisel  is. 
The  bird  uses  it  to  tap  on  the  surface  of  dead 
trees,  and  locate  by  the  sound  the  grubs  in- 
side. Then  he  chisels  a  hole  in  the  wood  and, 
with  a  long,  sharp,  slender  tongue,  he  spears 
the  grub  and  draws  him  forth  and  eats  him. 
(Continued  on  page  203) 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

WITH  MY  VALENTINE 

I  will  send  a  valentine, 

To  a  little  maid  I  know ; 
Dainty  is  it,  gay  and  fine. 

Silken  fringe  and  satin  bow. 

Tinsel  cord  and  perfume  faint. 
And  a  picture ;   pink  and  blue 

Shepherdesses,   sweet    and   quaint  : 
And  some  jingling  verses,  too, 

Of  a  sentimental  kind. 

For  my  maid  to  smile  at.  Dear, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind 

If  I  write  another  here? 

This  the  counsel  I  would  give. 

In  all  gentleness,  to  you : 
"Try,  my  little  maid,  to  live 

An  unselfish  life  and  true. 

"Do  your  simple  duties,  all. 

Patiently  and  promptly,  and 
Never  deem  too  mean  and  small 

Any  work  that  comes  to  hand. 

"Keep  a  cheery  face  and  bright, 
Never  mind  the  thoughtless  word. 

Do  not  heed  the  little  slight. 

Be  by  kindness  strengthened,  spurred. 

"Know   that   mildness   wins   and  charms. 

It  the  never-failing  key 
To  all  hearts — conquers,  disarms 

Hasty  pride  and  enmity. 

"Know  that  if  we  but  do  right, 
Happiness  will  come  unsought !" 

.'Vre  my  loving  counsels  trite, 
Ever  heard  and  ever  taught, 

Little  maid?    Yet  heed  them.  Gay 
Valentines  grow   dingy,   old — 

Helpful  ever,  fresh  for  aye, 

Are  the  truths  which  our  hearts  hold. 

Sweetly  scented,  fancy,  fine ; 

Cord  and  fringe  and  satin  bow  ; 
I  will  send  a  valentine 

To  a  little  maid  I  know ! 


Examining  Prince  Humbert 

Queen  Elena  of  Italy  endeavors  to  make 
her  children  forget  that  they  are  of  royal  blood, 
or  in  any  way  different  from  other  children. 
She  related  to  Kellogg  Durland,  author  of 
"Royal  Romances  of  Today,"  while  he  was  in 
Rome,  the  following  anecdote,  which  illustrates 
her  simplicity  of  attitude  toward  the  little  prince 
and  princesses  : 

The  young  Prince  Humbert  was  recently  put 
through  an  examination  by  his  two  older  sisters, 
who  wished  to  have  an  experience  of  their 
brother's  knowledge  about  colors. 

Yolanda,  pointing  with  her  hand  to  the  cloth 
of  a  piece  of  furniture,  asked :  "What  color 
it  this?" 

"It  is  red,"  Humbert  readily  answered,  with- 
out mistake. 

"And  that  other  piece  of  furniture,  what 
color  is  it?" 

For  the  second  time  the  young  prince  gave 
a  right  answer. 

"It  is  green,"  he  said. 

But  Mafalda  wanted  to  take  part,  too,  in  what 
they  intended  to  be  the  first  examination  of 
the  future  king  of  Italy. 

"What  color  are  your  small  shoes?" 

Here  the  matter  became  rather  complicated. 
As  far  as  it  was  a  question  of  usual  colors 
little  Humbert  had  found  no  difficulty  in  an- 
swering, but  now,  looking  at  his  small  shoes, 
he  found  that  they  had  to  him  an  unknown 
color.  But  he  was  not  discouraged,  especially 
as  he  perceived  on  his  sister's  lips  a  slight  smile, 
which  could  not  be  interpreted  as  one  of  ap- 
proval. It  was  clear  that  his  wily  sisters  were 
teasing  him. 

"Well,  what  color  are  they?" 

Vanquished?  Not  he.  "My  shoes  are  'marron 
glace'  "   (chestnut),  he  replied. 

Yolanda  and  Mafalda  laughed  gayly  at  that 
answer,  and  little  Humbert,  considering  himself 
scorned  by  them,  began  to  weep,  and  ran  to  his 
mother  for  help. 

Queen  Elena  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  lit- 
tle examiners  that  the  prince's  anwer  was  right, 
as  the  little  shoes  had  really  a  beautiful  chest- 
nut color,  bright  and  brilliant. 
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Of  Social  and  Historical  Interest 

Social  Pathology,  by  Samuel  George  Smith. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  borrowed  from  medical 
1,'inguage.  Its  theory  of  society,  however,  is  not 
I  he  biological  but  the  psychological  one.  The 
^'Uthor  does  not  regard  the  social  body  a  com- 
plex organism  analogous  to  the  living  in- 
dividual, but  rather  a  collection  of  persons,  each 
of  whom  has  his  own  mentality  and  individual 
direction.  Under  either  theory,  however,  there 
are  abnormal  states  in  the  life  of  society,  and 
abnormality  is  disease.  The  diseased  members 
of  society  are  the  dependent,  the  delinquent  and 
the  defective.  When  these  exist  in  large  num- 
bers the  need  of  proper  treatment  becomes  ap- 
parent. But  before  this  need  can  be  met  in- 
telligently these  classes  must  be  carefully  stud- 
ied. Poverty,  crime  and  insanity,  as  to  their 
origin  and  social  aspects,  constitute  the  main 
body  of  the  material  of  this  book.  The  author 
believes  that  the  treatment  of  these  social  dis- 
eases may  be  both  curative  and  preventive. 
The  book  furnishes  matter  for  study  and  help- 
ful thought  to  practical  reformers  as  well  as 
theoretical  teachers  and  students  of  sociology. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

The  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Their  In- 
fluence UPON  the  Civilization  of  Europe, 
by  G.  Elliot  Smith.  The  trend  of  research  into 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  has  in  recent  years 
been  toward  the  discovery  of  the  race  or  races 
which  occupied  the  land  along  the  Nile  before 
the  recorded  history  of  the  "dynasties."  These 
races  of  so-called  "proto-Egyptians"  have 
loomed  more  and  more  definitely  before  the  eye 
of  investigators,  who  are  now  able  to  tell  us 
something  of  their  methods  of  life  and  of  their 
type  of  civilization.  In  this  little  volume  of 
the  "Harper's  Library  of  Living  Thought"  se- 
ries Dr.  Smith  gives  some  interesting  details 
illustrative  of  the  earliest  civilization  in  Egypt 
and  of  the  influence  it  exerted  upon  Europe. 
In  particular  the  first  use  of  copper  by  the 
Egyptians  is  regarded  by  the  author  an  epoch- 
making  achievement  which  caused  the  transi- 
tion from  the  stone  to  the  metal  age  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

Social  Forces  in  American  History,  by 
A.  M.  Simons.  American  history  has  been 
read  and  interpreted  from  almost  every  point 
of  view.  Singularly,  however,  that  which  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Simons  in  this  work  has  thus 
far  been  missed  by  the  historians.  To  answer 
the  question,  "What  happened?"  has  too  easily 
satisfied  investigators  ;  and  the  more  important 
question,  "Why  did  it.  happen?"  has  generally 
been  answered  by  the  mere  tracing  out  of 
interior  causal  connections.  Mr.  Simons  in- 
quires into  the  effects  upon  political  history 
of  industrial  and  more  purely  social  forces, 
and  endeavors  to  answer  the  same  question  with 
a  more  direct  reference  to  the  underlying 
changes  in  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  social 
forces.  How  broadly  he  has  conceived  of  his 
task  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  esti- 
mates as  far  back  as  the  conditions  that  led 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $i.so  net. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Page  pub- 
lished a  smaller  book,  entitled  "Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  Southerner,"  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  sketch.  This  provides  the  basis  for 
the  present  much  broader  work,  and  one  which 
in  spite  of  some  limitations  is  of  decidedly 
useful  character.  In  setting  out  to  establish 
Lee's  standing  as  a  general,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Page  has  assumed  an  unnecessary  ob- 
ligation. Few  unprejudiced  students  of  history 
deny  to  the  Confederate  leader  a  place  among 
the  great  generals  of  all  time.  It  is  a  mistaken 
zeal  which  obliges  his  admirers,  however,  to 
prove  him  without  error.  Setting  against  Long- 
street  and  Early  all  the  discredit  due  them  for 
slowness  at  Gettysburg,  for  example,  does  not 
obviate  the  fact  that  General  Lee  was  on 
the  field,  in  command  and  responsible.  And 


though  the  charge  of  Longstreet's  troops  was 
a  fatal  mistake,  viewed  in  afterlight,  it  does 
not  neutralize  the  general  capability  of  Lee 
as  a  general.  Passing  by  the  fault  of  unneces- 
sary special  pleading,  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
say  that  Mr.  Page  has  given  us  a  sympathetic 
picture  of  a  man  who  was  unselfish  among 
many  whose  ambitions  were  a  ruling  passion ; 
whose  loyalty  to  his  chosen  cause  was  never 
in  question,  and  whose  personal  character  was 
of  a  superb  quality  too  seldom  in  evidence 
among  public  men.  Mr.  Page  follows  General 
Lee's  campaigns  with  some  particularity,  the 
several  maps  being  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these 
chapters.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.50  net. 

Philosophy 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  His  New  Gospel, 
by  Emily  S,  Hamblen.  Miss  Hamblen  has 
rendered  the  American  public  a  notable  service 
by  bringing  the  personality  and  the  thought 
of  Nietzsche  within  easy  reach  of  the  average 
educated  man.  The  views  of  this  most  rev- 
olutionary of  German  philosophers  have  been 
thus  far  a  source  of  perplexity  to  all  except 
the  most  expert  philosophical  students  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  strange  person- 
ality of  the  man,  his  outspoken  and  at  times 
bitter  denunciations  of  Christianity,  his  gospel 
of  nonmorality  (so  easily  confused  with  im- 
morality), his  plea  for  a  return  to  sheer  power 
as  the  suinmum  bonum,  his  mysterious  doctrine 
of  the  superman,  his  oracular  and  boldly  figura- 
tive speech,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
being  understood.  Miss  Hamblen  does  very 
much  in  this  brief  and  sympathetic  exposition 
to  remove  this  misunderstanding.  Whether  she 
will  find  many  followers  in  what  seems  to  be 
her  substantial  adoption  of  Nietzscheanism 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  whether  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected,  it  was  necessary  that  Nietzsche's 
views  should  be  understood,  and  she  materially 
helps  to  this  end.  [Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Laughter,  by  Henri  Bergson :  authorized 
translation  by  Cloudesley  Brereton  and  Fred 
Rothwell.  The  substance  of  this  volume  was 
produced  originally  in  the  form  of  three  maga- 
zine articles.  It  is  an  essay  "on  the  meaning 
of  the  comic."  In  harmony  with  his  philosophy, 
Bergson  looks  upon  the  comic  element  in  the 
world  as  an  effort  to  correct  aberration  from 
the  normal  channels  of  life  and  thus  to  expand 
and  enforce  the  ultimate  principles  in  its  on- 
ward and  upward  movement.'  Since  life  and 
mechanism  are  in  Bergson's  philosophy  the 
antipodes  and  enemies  of  each  other,  the  comic 
is  simply  the  protrusion  of  the  mechanical  in 
the  sphere  of  life.  This  theme  is  worked  out 
and  abundantly  illustrated  in  Bergson's  now 
familiarly  vivid  and  forceful  style.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Scientific  Mental  Healing,  by  H.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce.  The  author  of  this  book  has  for 
many  years  been  a  diligent  student  of  the 
so-called  psychical  phenomena.  He  has  already 
published  certain  facts  and  conclusions  reached 
on  this  general  subject  in  volumes  entitled, 
"Historic  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Hunters"  and 
"The  Riddle  of  Personality."  In  the  present 
volume  he  attacks  the  problem  of  psycho- 
therapi?  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  lay 
reader  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of 
the  facts  and  principles  that  underlie  the 
subject.  To  those  who  are  puzzled  by  such 
facts  as  "faith  healing,"  Christian  Science  and 
mental  science  bring  into  view,  the  author  fur- 
nishes some  sound  and  sensible  reading.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.     $1.50  net. 

The  Daily  News  Almanac  and  Year  Book 
FOR  1912,  compiled  by  James  Langland.  This 
is  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  publication  of  this 
remarkably  valuable  manual  of  reference.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  information  concerning 
r,-'.tional  and  international,  state  and  local  af- 


fairs the  book  contains  decisions  of  the  federal 
supreme  court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  in  full,  and  data  with  reference  to- 
Canadian  reciprocity  and  arbitration  treaty 
negotiations ;  also  mention  of  the  revolution 
in  Mexico  and  China  and  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  a 
synopsis  of  important  legislation.  The  Lorimer 
and  Stephenson  senatorial  investigations  are 
not  forgotten.  The  book  also  contains  several 
portraits  of  "Men  of  the  Year."  [Chicago  Daily 
News  Company,  Chicago.    40  cents. 

Chemical  Phenomena  in  Life,  by  Frederick 
Czapek.  To  explain  in  plain  and  brief  terms 
to  the  man  on  the  street  the  subtle  actions, 
reactions  and  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
living  organism  does  not  seem  easy  work.  Yet 
how  much  may  be  done  in  this  direction  is 
illustrated  by  this  volume  in  "The  Library  of 
Living  Thought,"  the  work  of  a  professor  of 
biology  in  the  University  of  Prague.  He  does 
not  altogether  avoid  the  language  of  strict 
science,  but  reduces  its  problems  to  their  sim- 
plest and  clearest  forms.  [Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 

A  Viking's  Love  and  Other  Tales  of  the 
North,  by  Ottilie  A.  Liliencrancz,  is  a  series 
of  short  stories  done  with  the  characteristic 
charm  of  this  author.  The  treatment  is  highly 
romantic;  but  so,  too,  is  the  theme.  In  style, 
as  well  as  in  her  conception  of  the  daring 
viking  heroes,  the  author  conveys  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  Far  Northland  and  of  a  dim. 
legendary  age  long  since  past.  The  binding 
of  the  book — a  quiet  blue  touched  with  gold 
letters — is  striking  and  artistic,  and  attractive 
because  of  its  very  somberness.  [A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

For  the  Sunday  School 

A  Fascinated  Child,  edited  by  Basil  Ma- 
thews. A  book  with  large  possibilities  for  fas- 
cination, surely.  It  is  a  study  of  the  way  to 
appeal  to  the  child's  finest  nature  in  order  to 
lead  him  up  to  mental  and  emotional  heights 
and  contains  a  deal  of  attractive  material  to 
be  used  in  the  process,  charming  stories  of 
great  people,  of  nature's  wonders  and  of  fairy 
lore,  written  by  various  people  who  know  how 
to  make  their  themes  appeal.  Primarily  the 
book  is  based  on  the  hero-worship  tendency  in 
the  child,  on  his  love  of  imitating  and  on  the 
resulting  possibilities  for  good,  morally  and 
religiously.  It  should  prove  a  helpful  guide 
10  the  grown-up  in  leading  the  young  person 
to  that  most  wonderful  knowledge  of  "Jesus 
our  Guide,  our  Hero  and  our  Friend."  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

In  the  Master's  Country,  by  Martha  Tar- 
bell.  The  design  of  this  compendious  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine  is  to  aid  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  pupil  through  the  lessons  of  the 
year  1912.  The  author  limits  herself  to  the 
geography  of  the  days  of  Jesus ;  and  even 
for  this  period  she  is  not  concerned  with  more 
than  the  mere  essentials.  These,  however, 
she  presents  in  a  clear,  orderly  and  interesting 
way.  For  the  further  convenience  of  teachers 
the  text  is  subdivided  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  regular  Bible  les- 
son. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a  book.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Progressive  Studies  in  the  Life  and 
Words  of  Jesus,  prepared  by  Jane  DeGroflE 
Thompson.  This  is  a  special  exercise  book, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Sunday  school 
students,  in  which  a  list  of  questions  printed 
on  one  page  may  be  answered  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  plan  encourages  the  pupil  not  only 
to  find  his  own  answers  but  also  to  write  them 
down — a  method  which  insures  the  mastering 
of  the  answer.  The  system  is  admirably  de- 
viped  and  may  be  used  also  by  the  teacher,  for 
whose  benefit  all  the  questions  are  answered  in 
a  separate  set  of  loose  leaf  sheets.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  February  18,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  i  :i-8  ;  Luke  3  :i-2o.  Golden 
Text,  Matt.  3  -.z  :  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

Luke  fixes  approximately  the  date  when  the 
word  of  God  came  to  John,  son  of  Zacharias, 
commonly  called  John  the  Baptist. 

Verses  1-2 — Tiberius  became  emperor  of 
Rome  at  some  time  in  the  year  14  A.  D.  His 
fifteenth  year  would  not  end  until  sometime  in 
the  year  A.  D.  29.  This  date  is  also  made 
more  certain  by  the  names  given  in  verses  1-2 
of  the  different  persons  holding  official  positions 
at  that  time.  The  ministry  of  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  began  in  the  year  29  of  the  Christian 
era.  God's  word  came  to  him  while  he  was 
still  living  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  ;  that  is, 
in  the  mountainous  forest-covered  region,  south- 
east from  Jerusalem. 

Verse  3.  From  the  land  where  his  young 
manhood  had  been  spent  he  journeyed  over 
toward  the  Jordan.  Jesus  called  this  region 
"wilderness"  also  when  he  asked  the  throng 
to  which  he  spoke,  "What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  ?"  John  had  but  one  theme, 
"The  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  Beyond  that  as  the  preliminary  to 
a  work  of  grace  in  the  heart  the  world  has 
never  gone.  At  this  point  in  the  story  the 
narrative  stops  to  establish  the  fact  that  John 
was  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  is 
quoted  in  full.  Read  Isaiah  40:3  and  see  how 
exact  Luke  is.  He  means  to  leave  no  link  out 
of  his  chain  that  connects  the  Jesus  of  history 
10  the  Messiah  of  prophecy.  This  quotation  oc- 
cupies verses  4-6. 

John's  Preaching  Direct,  Convicting,  Prac- 
tical, Loyal  and  Fearless 
Note    the    character   of   John's    preaching : 

1.  It  was  direct.  John  had  no  church,  no 
salary,  no  session,  no  boards  of  deacons  or 
trustees.  He  was  his  own  free  man.  What  he 
had  to  say  was  said  so  directly  that  every  hearer 
understood. 

2.  It  was  convicting.  Now  the  multitude  asks 
a  question  when  he  has  finished  his  pungent 
sermon,  "What  then  shall  we  do?"  (v.  10). 
He  had  just  told  them  what  not  to  do.  "Do 
not  talk  about  your  ancestry.  Do  not  think 
God  is  depending  for  children  on  you.  God 
can  raise  up  children  from  the  stones.  Fruits 
worthy  of  repentance  are  what  God  wants,  and 
his  ax  will  fell  the  trees  whose  fruit  is  bad." 
The  multitude  had  heard  nothing  like  that. 
They  were  terrified  in  spirit ;  that  is,  convicted 
of  sin. 

3.  It  was  practical.  He  did  not  leave  his  an- 
swer there.  He  told  them  a  real  thing  to  do. 
Sermons  and  personal  teachings  should  not  be 
essays  filled  with  vague  platitudes  and  epigram- 
matic utterances ;  they  should  be  direct  and 
aimed  directly  at  human  hearts. 

4.  It  was  loyal  to  his  Master.  He  was  so 
vigorous,  so  fearless,  so  eloquent  that  the 
throngs  began  to  ask  the  question  of  which 
men's  minds  were  full,  "Is  not  this  the  Christ?" 
John  heard  it  and  answered,  "No !  I  baptize 
with  water,  the  Christ  will  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  will  separate 
wheat  from  chaff;  will  garner  the  wheat,  but 
will  burn  the  chaff."  "I  am  nothing,  Christ  is 
all,"  was  John's  motto. 

5.  It  was  fearless.  Somewhere,  soon  now,  he 
had  audience  with  Herod  the  tetrarch.  This 
was  not  the  great  Herod  whom  the  Magi  saw, 
but  his  son.  He  had  committed  a  social  crime, 
and  John  dared  to  tell  him  so.  The  effect  was 
what  the  same  sort  of  boldness  has  often 
brought.  It  cost  John  his  wilderness  pulpit. 
Herod  thrust  him  into  prison. 

6.  John's  ministry  was  brief.  He  was  but 
little  more  than  31  years  old.  He  and  Jesus 
were  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Jesus  died  at 
33  and  John  probably  about  two  years  before. 
His  time  for  preaching  was  therefore  short. 
But  no  human  ministry  was  ever  more  packed 
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with  truth.  Short  as  it  was,  it  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Christ. 

Characteristics  of  John's  Preaching  Should 
Be  Found  in  Every  Teacher 

I  am  not  writing  for  preachers,  but  for 
teachers.  A  teacher  may  become  a  preacher, 
but  should  never  use  the  chair  around  which 
his  class  is  seated  as  a  pulpit.  A  preacher 
should  always,  however,  be  a  teacher.  In  all 
matters  of  knowledge  essential  to  teaching  the 
Sabbath  school  teacher  should  be  the  equal 
of  the  preacher.  But  the  methods  of  teacher 
and  preacher  must  always  be  different.  Teach- 
ing is  an  incident  of  the  preacher's  mission, 
but  preaching  is  never  an  incident  of  the 
teacher's  life.  The  five  characteristics  of  John's 
preaching  should  be  found,  however,  in  every 
faithful  teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  direct, 
convincing,  practical,  loyal  and  fearless. 

There  are  strong  lessons  for  scholars,  too : 

1.  Receive  the  truth  as  John's  multitudes  re- 
ceived it.  Take  it  home.  Ask  earnestly,  "What 
must  I  do?" 

2.  Copy  in  personal  character  the  virtues  of 
John.  He  was  frugal,  temperate,  simple-hearted, 
loyal  to  Christ,  and  his  life  was  as  open  to 
men's  view  as  an  open  book. 

3.  When  the  gospel  message  comes  to  you, 
receive  it ;  believe  it ;  live  it. 

Gospel  Message   Calls  Men   to  Right 
Thinking  and  Right  Living 

It  calls  sin  sin.  It  tells  a  sinner,  "Thou  art 
a  sinner."  It  flatters  no  one's  conscience  with 
a  false  hope.  The  ax  is  still  cutting  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.  It  warns  of  the  wrath  to 
come,  but  beckons  toward  the  open  door  of  sal- 
vation. It  calls  men  to  right  living  and  right 
thinking.  It  lives  itself  as  it  asks  others  to  live. 

John  was  the  first  evangelist.  He  had  no 
hired  singer;  no  big  black  and  red  placard;  no 
cards  to  be  signed  by  converts ;  no  morning 
papers  to  tell  how  many  souls  he  had  saved 
the  night  before. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  world's  great  names  used 
merely  as  counters  in  the  moves  of  divine 
Providence.  John  a  tremendous  force.  The 
crowd  not  always  moved  by  identical  pur- 
pose. John's  message  one  of  sen'ice,  not 
exemption. 

Verse  i — It  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate 
that  all  these  pretentious  names  should  be  used 
by  the  evangelist  to  fix  the  "locus"  of  so 
obscure  a  personality  as  that  of  John.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  some  man 
of  the  multitude  has  raised  from  oblivion  the 
name  of  the  ruler  or  scholar  or  social  leader 
who  despised  him.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  doubt- 
less thought  themselves  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  John,  but  except  for  John  their 
names  would  have  faded  out  long  since. 

Verse  2 — Nothing  is  more  mysterious  than 
a  call  from  God,  and  nothing  better  proved. 
What  a  wonderful  book  might  be  written  on 
this  theme ;  the  profound  conviction  of  Abra- 
ham that  he  was  to  abandon  his  early  home 
and,  nearer  the  great  sea,  establish  a  refuge 
foi  monotheism ;  the  vision  which  appeared 
to  Moses  when  the  bush,  unconsumed,  burst 
into  flame ;  the  Voice  speaking  to  the  boy 
Samuel  in  the  dark  and  silent  watches  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh  ;  the  ecstasy  of  Isaiah  ;  the 
stroke  that  smote  Paul  to  the  earth.  Even 
humble  and  unknown  Christians  could  add  per- 
sonal experiences  of  moments  from  whose 
thunder  or  silence,  gloom  or  glory,  they  went 
away  changed  for  life.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  word  came  to  John,  but  it  came  in  such 
ways  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  origin  or 
authority,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  happy 


seclusion  in  which  he  had  dwelt  and  went  forth 
to  meet  his  duty  and  his  doom. 

Aristocracy  of  Lineage  No  Bar  to  Bearing 
Simple  Gospel  Message 

Verse  3 — John,  unlike  Jonah,  sought  no  refuge 
in  flight.  He  plunged  into  the  great  currents 
of  life  in  populous  Judea  and  shocked  the  lazy 
optimism  of  his  day  by  calling  on  priest  and 
ruler,  prince  and  pauper,  to  "repent."  Himself 
of  aristocratic  lineage,  he  was  content  to  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  peasant ;  and  he  satis- 
fied his  hunger  with  the  chance  food  which 
constituted  the  precarious  resource  of  the  home- 
less shepherd  lad.  The  professional  teachers 
of  religion  "went  out"  to  see  whether  he  might 
be  patronized  or  must  be  suppressed,  as  bishops 
and  university  dons  used  to  mingle  with  the 
crowds  that  Wesley  drew.  Little  as  the  man 
or  the  message  was  to  their  taste  (Matt. 
II  :7-8),  it  seemed  the  part  of  prudence  not  to 
persecute  him  (Mark  11:29-32). 

Verse  4 — All  great  souls  are  alike.  To  con- 
front Herod  and  Herodias  required  the  same 
stern  virtues  which  were  exhibited  by  Elijah 
in  the  days  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 

Verse  5 — Cataclysmal  ages  level  things.  Rev- 
olutions toss  kings  aside  and  lift  the  man  of 
the  hour  to  the  surface.  Sovereigns  and  peers 
are  dropped  into  the  scrap  heap  and  the  men 
of  the  valley  are  lifted  up.  In  such  hours  the 
prescient  soul  understands  God  "is  sifting  out 
the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat." 

Attentiveness  to  Message  Not  Always 
Evidence  of  Sincere  Conversion 

Verse  7 — There  is  peril  in  spiritual  apathy, 
but  there  is  danger,  too,  in  great  popular 
revivals.  One  of  the  strongest  of  human  im- 
pulses is  to  follow  the  crowd.  John  sought  the 
attention  of  the  people,  but  wherever  he  looked 
he  saw  flood-trash  swept  on  resistlessly  by  the 
power  of  the  swollen  torrent.  Many  came 
because  it  was  impolitic  to  stay  at  home.  Many 
of  those  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  sit  in  the. 
front  row  of  John's  hearers  were  only  waiting 
a  fit  opportunity  to  smite  him — and  he  knew  it. 

Verse  8 — He  saw  in  them,  too,  that  class 
of  religionists  who  oppose  reform  on  the 
score  of  its  "irregularity."  The  rulers  shook 
their  heads  over  some  of  John's  rough  and' 
ready  ways  for  which  there  was  no  precedent. 
Who  had  ordained  John,  anyway?  Who  had 
licensed  him  to  preach?  Under  whose  authority 
were  these  meetings  held? 

John  answered  to  all  their  objections  that 
he  was  not  asking  his  converts  to  show  their 
genealogical  tables.  Their  ancestry  might  be 
obscure,  but  God  had  not  limited  his  power 
to  the  "blue  blood"  of  Judea,  He  could  make 
saints  out  of  Samaritans  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 
The  best  credentials  are  results.  If  these  con- 
verts were  not  all  the  children  of  Abraham, 
their  humility  and  penitence  and  devotion 
showed  that  they  were  the  children  of  God. 

God's  People  Bound  by  Law,  Not  Exempt 
from  Law 

Verses  9-14 — The  message  of  John  was  not 
one  of  exemption  but  of  duty.  The  Jew  had 
come  to  regard  himself  as  the  favorite  of 
heaven,  not  in  possessing  the  oracles  of  God 
but  in  possessing  immunity.  The  Jew  expected 
God  to  defend  him  in  his  peccadillos  and  even 
in  his  crimes.  A  gentile  had  no  rights  which 
the  Jew  was  bound  to  respect.  It  was  to  such 
a  sentiment  John  addressed  himself,  and 
preached  that  Jews  were  not  exempt  from  the 
law  but  bound  by  the  law.  God  looked  to  see 
in  them  a  higher  morality,  a  broader  charity 
and  a  devouter  frame  than  was  to  be  found 
out  of  Israel.  Unless  they  brought  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  their  doom  was  sealed. 

Verses  16-17 — But  John  also  foresaw  that  his 
message,  while  true,  was  not  final.  All  he  asked 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  One  whose  message 
should  be  constructive,  not  destructive.  He 
wanted  to  get  men  out  of  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  the  traditional  schools  and  prepare 
them  for  One  who  would  appeal  to  their 
natural,  not  an  artificial,  conscience.  It  was 
John's  privilege  to  draw  the  people  up  to  a 
plane  where  they  could  better  understand  the 
Christ,  who  was  soon  to  be  revealed. 
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Week  Beginning  February  11,  1912 

Topic^ — -The    supreme    choice    for    the  young. 
Heb.  1 1  : 24-26. 

Moses  was  a  Hebrew.  Egyptian  adoption  had 
•not  changed  a  feature-  of  his  face.  It  had  only 
changed  his  apparel.  It  had  given  him  an  edu- 
cation which  was  to  be  of  great  value  to  him. 
That  was  all.  Blood,  even  then,  was  thicker 
than  water.  The  reddest  blood  of  the  whole 
race  was  in  his  veins.  The  race  characteristics 
were  dominant  in  him.  A  Hebrew  was  better 
than  an  Egyptian  to  him. 

This  chapter  is  the  muster  roll  of  the  heroes 
•of  the  faith.  The  title  for  this  meditation  is 
expressive.  Faith  is  indeed  a  supreme,  the 
supreme,  choice  for  the  young,  or  for  the  old. 
Faith  is  defined  in  the  first  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter, but  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  compre- 
hends its  complete  fullness.  "Faith  is  the  as- 
surance of  things  hoped  for."  That  is  the  way 
the  revision  reads.  The  old  version  approaches 
•more  nearly  the  meaning  of  the  Greek.  "Faith 
is  the  substance."  "Sub"  means  "under" ; 
"stance"  means  "what  stands."  "Substance," 
then,  means  "what  stands  under  things  hoped 
for" — or,  "faith  is  the  ground  on  which  hope 
Tests."  Take  the  next  clause — "the  conviction 
of  things  not  seen."  That  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  in  the  old  version  "evi- 
dence." "E"  or  "ex"  means  "out  of"  or  "out 
at."  "Vidence"  means  "a  looking."  So  faith 
is  "a  looking  out  at  things  unseen,"  which  is 
vastly  more  graphic  than  "conviction."  Verse 
27  expresses  in  the  clearest  manner  this  whole 
•idea  of  "looking  out  at  things  unseen" ;  "He 
endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  That 
is  what  we  must  all  do  daily;  look  out  at  Him 
who  cannot  be  seen.   

Verses  24-26  give  us  a  fine  picture.  The  boy 
baby,  rescued  from  death,  the  pet  of  his  rescuer, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  world ;  with 


princely  honors  waiting  for  him,  deliberately 
chooses,  when  he  reaches  young  manhood,  to 
be  a  Hebrew  and  not  an  Egyptian. 

Verse  24  is  the  verse  of  refusal.  The  young 
man,  even  so  early,  exhibited  the  qualities  of 
balance,  far-sightedness,  decision,  which  char- 
acterized him  in  later  years.  He  no  doubt 
knew  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  the  promises 
of  God  and  the  certainty  that  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple would  at  some  day  be  delivered  from 
bondage.  Here  is  where  his  faith  appears. 
Present  wealth,  honor,  preferment  and  power 
were  nothing,  if  he  could  help  bring  in  the 
slorious  fulfillment  of  divine  promise.  To  be 
God's  man  was  better  than  to  be  "the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter."  The  refusal  cost  him 
dear.  Forty  years  as  a  wanderer  were  a  barren 
exchange  for  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  court 
of  Egypt.  No  fear  of  Pharaoh's  wrath  here. 
As  if  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  Moses  en- 
dured. Where  did  his  faith  appear'  Right  there. 

Verse  25  is  the  verse  of  choice.  The  one 
who  has  faith  has  to  make  a  choice.  The  young 
fellow  who  leaves  his  job  because  he  will  not 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  or  because  he  will  not  sell 
merchandise  short  measure  or  scant  weight, 
has  the  Moses  spirit.  He  chooses  "to  share  ill 
treatment  with  the  people  of  God." 

"The  pleasures  of  sin"  were  real  in  Egypt. 
Joseph  had  learned  that  lesson.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  Oriental  antiquity  was  colossal. 
Wealth  and  power  are  great  foes  of  righteous- 
ness. Moses  chose  ill  treatment ;  chose  a 
course  which  made  him  an  exile  even  from  his 
own  people.  But  that  choice  determined  his 
destiny.  Learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
he  went  out  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
university  of  solitude.  He  chose  not  to  be  a 
pampered  princeling,  lying  in  the  lap  of  Oriental 
splendor,  sustained  by  the  slavery  of  his  kin- 
dred. God  made  him  the  very  greatest  man  of 
all  ages. 


Verse  26  is  the  verse  of  accounting.  The 
young  man  strikes  the  balance  between  his  pos- 
sibilities. Reproach  was  before  him  if  he 
walked  the  way  of  his  people.  The  treasures 
of  Egypt  were  his  if  he  repressed  every  patriotic 
impulse  and  abandoned  every  interest  of  his 
countrymen.  He  knew  he  was  a  Hebrew ;  so 
did  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  he  foresaw  that 
some  day  the  fact  would  react  against  him. 
Rebellion  against  the  rule  or  dominance  of  a 
foreigner  has  been  common  in  history.  He  was 
far-sighted.  His  after  history  proved  it,  and 
the  close  of  this  verse  specifically  states  it. 
"He  had  respect,"  says  the  old  version ;  "he 
looked,"  says  the  revision,  "unto  the  recom- 
pense of  reward."  God  had  promised  great  re- 
ward to  Abraham,  and  Jochebed,  the  mother 
of  the  rescued  child,  who  became  his  nurse, 
had  told  the  little  boy  the  story  often,  doubt- 
less. That  reward  was  not  the  leadership  which 
he  afterwards  attained,  but  was  the  salvation 
which  God  had  promised  should  come  to  bless  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  clearly  sug- 
gested as  the  reward  to  which  he  looked,  in 
the  words  "reproach  of  Christ." 

So,  away  back  there  in  the  shadows  which 
surround  the  early  period  of  the  world's  great- 
est man,  the  thought  of  "the  Christ"  was  in 
human  hearts.  It  was  only  a  glimmer  of  light 
then.  It  is  the  shining  of  the  sun  in  his  strength 
now.  Moses  was  actuated  by  it  always.  Long 
years  after  the  time  of  this  lesson  Moses 
the  mighty  lawgiver  said  to  Israel,  "Jehovah 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me." 
That  was  his  vision  of  the  Christ.  From  the 
day  of  renunciation  until  his  death  he  never 
lost  his  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come. 

"The  supreme  choice  for  the  young."  Surely 
that  is  what  faith  is.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
things  of  earth  that  abide.  It  stays  by.  It 
never  deceives.  We  lose  faith,  but  it  never 
loses  us  while  we  give  it  half  an  opportunity. 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


February  18,  1912 

THE  WORDS  OF  DECISION 

Topic — "No"  and  "yes."    When  to  say  them. 
Ps.  57:1-11. 

This  is  rather  an  absurd  topic ;  for  it  is  so 
vague  and  general  that  it  comprehends  all  of 
life.  The  selected  Scripture  throws  no  light 
on  it.  Probably  the  underlying  idea  is  that 
of  decision  of  character ;  for  "yes"  and  "no" 
are  the  words  of  decision. 

.An  old  word  of  wisdom  says  that  "a  double- 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways."  The 
person  who  has  not  learned  to  say  either  "yes" 
or  "no"  to  the  invitations  of  good  or  of  evil 
is  miserable  company  for  himself,  and  no  pleas- 
ure or  profit  to  anybdy  else. 

Decide,  and  then  be  decided. 

Force  is  the  first  element  of  success.  All 
sorts  of  qualities,  and  combinations  of  quali- 
ties and  fortune,  including  chance,  go  to  make 
achievement ;  but  the  dynamo  back  of  them  all 
is  force  of  character.  The  drifters  are  the 
followers ;  the  men  of  faith  in  themselves  are 
the  leaders.  Rational  self-assurance  carries 
a  person  farther  than  shrinking  genuis — if  there 
IS  such  a  thing  as  shrinking  genius;  for  the 
talented  man  best  knows  his  own  talents.  Con- 
viction convinces.  There  is  power  in  posi- 
tiveness.    Personality  prevails. 

The  growing  life  says  "yes"  to  opportunity, 
and  "no"  to  temptation. 

Assertiveness  is  not  force.  The  loudest 
speaker    is    not    usually    the    surest  thinker. 


Boastfulness  should  not  be  confounded  with  real 
conviction.-  A  "yes"  or  a  'no"  loses  nothing  by 
being  spoken  quietly.  The  blusterer  does  not 
impel  belief.  Real  assurance,  which  is  based 
on  experience  and  intelligent  confidence,  does 
not  blow  any  trumpets  before  it. 

Time's   decisions  make  eternity's  character. 

If  upon  one's  tombstone  could  be  inscribed, 
"He  never  said  'no'  to  duty,"  the  passer-by 
would  be  justified  in  saying,  "That  man  was  a 
success.'   

Character  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
life's  decisions.  As  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said,  "It  is  not  what  a  man  gets,  but  what  a  man 
is  that  he  should  think  of.  He  should  think 
first  of  his  character  and  then  of  his  con- 
dition. He  that  has  character  need  have  no  fear 
of  his  condition.  Character  will  draw  con- 
dition after  it."   

Personality  is  the  plea  of  our  times.  Strong- 
souled  leaders,  the  "yes"  or  "no"  type  of  men, 
are  the  need  of  the  hour.  J.  G.  Holland's 
lines  fit   the   topic : 

"God  give  us  men  !    The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,   great  hearts,   true   faith  and 

willing  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking ; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 


Every  day  is  a  judgment  day,  when  by  our 
own  decisions  we  foredoom  to  gloom  or  glad- 
ness, shame  or  glory,  our  own  spirits.  It  is  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  from  out  of  the  heart  of  a  man 
that  determines  his  own  spirit's  weal  or  woe. 
.'\nd  it  may  also  determine  the  material  weal 
(ir  woe  of  those  he  loves. 

This  truth  comes  to  us  more  and  more  the 
longer  we  live,  that  on  what  field  or  in  what 
uniform  or  with  what  arms  we  do  our  duty 
matters  very  little,  or  even  what  that  duty  is, 
great  or  small,  splendid  or  obscure.  Only  to 
find  our  duty  certainly,  somewhere,  or  somehow, 
to  do  it  faithfully,  makes  us  good,  strong,  happy 
and  useful  men,  and  tunes  our  lives  into  some 
feeble  echo  of  the  life  of  God. — Phillips  Brooks. 


"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 
My  little  craft  sails  not  alone ; 
.A.  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 
Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas ; 
And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 
Might  dash  another  with  the  shock 
Of  doom,  upon  some  hidden  rock. 
And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 
For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way, 
But  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 
To  stay  or  speed  me ;  trusting  still 
That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  He 
Who   launched   my  bark   will   sail   with  me 
Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail. 
Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 
To  bring  me,  every  peril  past. 
Within  his  sheltering  port  at  last." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Laos  Mission  Appeals  for  Help 

Word  comes  by  cable  that  conditions  in 
Northern  Siam  are  alarming,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  the  malarial  epidemic,  and  that  funds 
are  very  low. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Chieng  Mai  val- 
ley has  been  scourged  with  a  malignant  epi- 
demic, and  government  returns  show  the  deaths 
from  malaria  alone  are  in  excess  of  the  ordi- 
nary death  rate  from  all  sources.  The  rains 
have  multiplied  the  mosquitoes  and  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  constantly  being  infected  is 
increasing,  so  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
epidemic  will  continue  for  at  least  another 
>ear.  A  few  weeks'  illness  is  sufficient  to  bring 
an  ordinary  Laos  family  to  the  verge  of  poverty 
and  starvation,  and  the  demand  for  medicines 
has  been  great,  though  most  of  those  who  are 
ill  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy. 

These  conditions  have  given  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  reaching  people  with  the  gos- 
pel. Dr.  Campbell  began  the  work  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pa  Bong,  where  people  were  dying 
daily,  remaining  for  six  weeks  of  continuous 
work  by  night  and  day.  Wonderful  cures 
resulted,  and  altogether  some  fifty  families 
became  Christian.  Their  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  Christianity,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  medical  attention,  has  meant  much  extra 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  and  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  evangelistic  and  med- 
ical helpers. 

The  mission  asks  for  $5,000  to  meet  this 
emergency,  and  special  gifts  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  of  course  should  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  contributions,  may  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Board,  Dwight  H. 
Day,  156  sth  avenue.  New  York  City,  who 
will  promptly  transmit  them  to  Laos  by  cable. 

Leprosy  in  Korea;  Hospitals  Needed 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Korea  is  sub- 
ject to  the  scourge  of  leprosy  in  some  of  its 
worst  forms.  The  stigma  fastening  to  lepers 
among  Koreans  is  perhaps  worse  than  among  any 
other  Oriental  people,  and  the  afflicted  are  often 
hounded  from  home  and  cursed  in  the  streets 
with  a  cruelty  that  would  scarcely  be  used  even 
to  a  dog.  The  tubercular  form  of  the  disease 
is  prevalent,  which  makes  the  plague  all  the 
more  loathsome  and  hideous.  Moreover,  the 
common  Korean  cure,  to  burn  out  the  diseased 
parts  with  a  red  hot  iron,  always  makes  the 
cases  worse  and  adds  to  the  suffering  of  the 
plague-stricken.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Irwin,  formerly 
mission  physician  at  Fusan,  now  in  a  private 
practice  there,  has  shown  himself  remarkably 
courageous  in  dealing  with  the  leprosy  scourge. 
He  has  done  what  undoubtedly  no  other  phy- 
sician in  the  world  has  attempted  in  even  an 
approximate  measure — operations  on  no  fewer 
than  600  leprosy  patients.  These  operations 
are,  of  course,  not  undertaken  with  the  slightest 
hope  of  curing  the  patients.  They  are  simply 
to  give  hopeless  sufferers  a  little  relief  on 
their  way  to  the  grave.  Asked  if  there  was  not 
extreme  danger  to  the  operator  in  such  surgical 
dealing  with  leprosy.  Dr.  Irwin  acknowledged 
that  there  undoubtedly  was  peril,  but  he  re- 
marked quietly,  "A  soldier  who  goes  to  the 
firing  line  must  not  be  afraid  of  getting  killed." 

Dr.  R.  W.  Wilson  at  Kwangku,  Korea,  is 
also  deeply  interested  in  the  leper  problem,  and 
the  International  Mission  to  Lepers,  of  which 
William  M.  Danner,  105  Raymond  street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  is  secretary,  has  undertaken  to 
build  at  Kwangku  a  leper  hospital.  Dr.  Wilson 
has  erected,  with  funds  given  by  himself  and 
his  fellow  missionaries,  a  hospital  of  two  small 
rooms  in  which  he  is  caring  for  seven  pitiable 
cases.  But  he  says  that  he  could  promptly  fill 
a  hundred  beds  with  cases  equally  worthy  if 
he  had  the  space.  Contributions  for  this  work 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Danner,  and  if  by  any  means 
they  exceed  the  cost  of  the  hospital,  doubtless 
they  will  be  devoted  to  the  equally  needed 
provision  at  Fusan.   

"Fields  White  Already  Unto  Harvest" 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  political  upheaval  in 
Persia,  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has  gone 
on  with  but  slight  interference.  In  the  region 
about  Kermanshah,  where  in  a  field  of  S.ooo 
people  there  are  only  two  missionaries  and  the 
work  is  largely  evangelistic  itineration,  the 
principal  difficulty  has  been  that  the  roads 
have  been  unsafe  for  touring.    But  Mrs.  Stead 


opened  her  dispensary  immediately  after  her  ar- 
rival the  middle  of  September,  and  the  at- 
tendance has  grown.  City  evangelistic  work 
has  resulted  in  a  good  attendance  at  the  regular 
church  services,  and  two  evangelists  are  work- 
ing in  the  villages. 

One  of  the  boys  from  the  Hamadan  school 
has  started  a  self-supporting  school  at  Kerman- 
shah under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries, 
using  some  rooms  in  the  church  compound. 
Mr.  Stead  goes  over  every  day  to  superintend 
it  and  to  teach  a  couple  of  classes,  and  the 
school  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  work  there.  One 
of  the  pressing  needs  just  now  is  for  a  good 
stereopticon  to  use  in  making  plain  the  life 
of  Christ,  especially  in  the  villages. 

Workers  here,  as  in  China,  believe  that  there 
is  to  be  a  larger  measure  of  religious  liberty 
than  ever  before  and  that  the  church  is  facing 
unprecedented  opportunities.  Courage  and  con- 
secration only  are  needed  to  enter  the  open 
doors.   

Call  for  Workers  in  Mission  Fields 

Twenty-five  of  the  principal  foreign  mission- 
ary societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  sent  urgent  calls  for  qualified  men  and 
women  to  send  to  the  mission  field  this  year. 
A  summary  shows  the  following  : 

Men 

Agricultural  teachers    z 

Builders    7 

Business  agents  and  commercial  teachers  4 

Engineer  (mechanical)    i 

Institutional  worker    \ 

Mechanic  (practical)    i 

Printer    i 

Student  Christian  Association  workers  2 
Ordained  and  evangelistic  workers ...  244 

Physicians    48 

Teachers  (college  or  normal  trained)..  50 

Total   361 

Women 

Domestic   science    teacher   i 

Kindergartners    14 

Music  teachers    6 

Nurses   22 

Orphanage    mothers    and    director  of 

boys'  home    3 

Physicians    26 

Teachers  (college  or  normal  trained)  .  .  82 
Evangelistic  workers  and  Bible  teachers.  1 14 

Total   268 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  125  East 
27th  street.  New  York  City. 

Helps  for  Missionary  Leaders 

Churches  or  missionary  organizations  plan- 
ning for  a  program  on  the  home  mission  topic 
for  February,  "The  Indians,"  should  not  fail  to 
secure  "Home  Mission  Paragraphs"  for  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  pamphlet  on  "The  Department 
of  Indian  Missions,"  by  Thomas  C.  Moffett, 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  156  5th 
avenue,  New  York  City;-  also  the  February 
number  of  The  Assembly  Herald,  carrying  an 
artistic  front  cover  suggested  by  this  topic 
and  containing  much  valuable  information.  In 
the  January  number  of  The  Assembly  Herald 
will  also  be  found  a  valuable  bibliography  for 
reference.   

Chinese  Press  Manned  by  Christians 

The  Commercial  Press,  Limited,  of  Shang- 
hai, which  now  issues  most  of  the  textbooks 
used  in  the  government  schools  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bank  notes  which  are  in  circula- 
tion, has  twenty  branches  in  various  cities 
of  China.  It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
best  German,  English  and  American  machinery 
and  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  one-third  of 
which  is  held  by  Japanese  and  two-thirds  by 
Chinese.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
great  institution,  employing  over  1,000  persons, 
mostly  Chinese,  has  for  its  managers  Christian 
men,  and  that  60  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are 
in  responsible  positions  are  Christians. 

More  than  200  Chinese  newspapers  are  now 
published  and  their  circulation  is  large  and 
growing,  while  up  to  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
uprising  there  was  no  vernacular  press,  except 


a  few  small  publications  in  Peking  and  one  or 
two  port  cities.  These  Chinese,  who  invented 
the  art  of  printing  by  movable  type  50°  years 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  are  freely  using 
the  improved  methods  of  Western  nations,  and 
within  the  last  year  a  number  of  the  more 
■  influential  journals  have  been  bought  up  or 
subsidized  by  men  connected  with  the  provincial 
government,  showing  that  the  official  class  is 
awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  press  as  a 
means  of  exerting  influence. 

Language  Being  Adapted  to  Conditions 

The  newspapers  are  also  proving  very  use- 
ful in  present-day  study  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, since  they  contain  many  expressions- 
which  have  gained  currency  through  them  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabularies 
acquired  in  ante-Boxer  days. 

One  of  these  new  expressions  is  the  word 
for  an  ideal,  meaning  literally  "the  thing  you 
have  your  eye  on."  Another  is  a  new  way  of 
speaking  of  a  man's  purpose  in  life — "his  mag- 
netic needle  points  in  such  and  such  a  direc- 
tion." A  group  of  new  expressions  with  the 
following  meanings — society,  reform,  the  pub- 
lic good,  constitutional  government,  proteStion 
of  life,  taking  the  initiative,  removing  ob- 
structions, to  volunteer  one's  services — indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  winds  of  thought  are 
blowing  in  China.  "Freedom  of  religion"  is 
another  new  phrase  in  Chinese ;  so  is  a  term 
meaning  to  "educate"  as  distinguished  from  to 
"instruct";  and  the  newspapers  now  have  a 
word  meaning  "rotten,"  which  they  apply  to 
mandarins,  to  the  army,  to  schools  and  to  things 
in  general.   

Mission  Lands  in  Magazines 

Travel — Formosa  and  Its  Head  Hunters, 
Charles  T.  Boyd  ;  Open  Country  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Charles  A.  Gilchrist ;  Bombay :  The 
Queen  of  Indian  Cities,  Captain  W.  Robert 
Foran ;  From  Nepal  to  Manasarowar,  E.  C.  M. 
Browne. 

World's  Work — The  Fate  of  Alaska,  Carring- 
ton  Weems ;  Our  Immigrants  and  the  Future, 
E.  Dana  Durand ;  The  World's  Unrest. 

Scribner's — Cuzco,  the  Sacred  City  of  the 
Iilcas,  S.  S.  Howland. 

American  Review  of  Reviews — An  American 
Apostle  of  Peace  in  Japan,  William  T.  Ellis ; 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  and  the  Closing  Days  of  the 
Manchu,  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 

Turkish  Churches  Nearing  Self-Support 

In  the  entire  Turkish  empire  last  year  the 
native  churches  paid  five-sixths  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  education,  worship  and  charity.  Not- 
withstanding the  extension  of  the  work,  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  native  churches  has 
been  growing  smaller  every  year.  Whereas  the 
beard  contributed  $54,585  to  assist  native 
churches  twenty  years  ago,  in  19 10  it  gave  less 
than  $20,000. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Mrs.  Nicely  of  Crerar  Memorial  church 
spoke  on  Friday  morning  of  our  duty  "to  be 
His  witnesses  on  earth  as  He  is  ours  above." 

— Mrs.  Glass,  treasurer  of  Chicago  Presby- 
terial  Society,  reported  a  decrease  in  Decem- 
ber receipts,  although  the  sum  of  ten  months' 
gifts  is  far  in  advance  of  the  figures  of  Jan.  i, 
igi  I. 

— Mrs.  D.  D.  Carter,  who  was  for  years  a 
constant  attendant  on  our  executive  sessions 
and  a  member  of  the  candidate  committee, 
told  of  the  foreign  missionary  interest  in  her 
new-old  home,  Kentucky. 

— More  than  2,200  subscribers  added  to  the 
subscription  list  of  Woman's  Work  within  a. 
year  ! 

— Mrs.  Robinson  brought  good  news  from 
Korea — a  mission  where  there  are  so  many 
McCormick  Seminary  men  that  she  feels  much 
at  home  there.  She  gave  the  opinion  of  a 
notable  judge,  that  "Korea  would  henceforth 
have  as  great  religious  liberty  as  America," 
and  her  story  of  the  pure  religion  that  blos- 
somed during  the  floods  made  her  hearers  eager 
to  hear  more. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


ilVriters  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con~ 
tributions  operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
'vords  is  an  acceptable  maximum.'] 

For,  Not  Against,  "Common  Mormons" 

A  correspondent  signing  himself  "Colorado" 
upbraids  The  Continent  and  says  he  does  not 
want  to  patronize  an  institution  that  is  "in 
the  fight  against  the  Mormons,"  and  that  it 
"is  wrong  that  one  religious  body  should  think 
that  they  could  build  up  their  church  by  trying 
to  injure  another." 

Mormonism  is  not  Christianity.  It  does  not 
claim  to  be.  It  fights  Christianity.  Therefore 
followers  of  Christ  and  followers  of  Joseph 
Smith  are  natural  enemies.  There  can  be  no 
brotherhood,  no  compromise  unless  "Colorado" 
wishes  to  compromise  Christ.  If  Mormonism 
is  Christianity  there  is  no  need  for  Mormon 
elders  to  go  throughout  the  land  declaring  that 
all  other  churches  than  the  Mormon  Church 
are  institutions  of  the  devil  and  all  clergymen 
servants  of  the  devil. 

The  correspondent  praises  the  "common" 
Mormon  people.  So  do  I.  I  was  myself  born 
and  reared  one  of  those  "common"  Mormons. 
But  just  because  I  am  bone  of  their  bone,  I 
know  how  blindly  and  devotedly  they  follow 
a  company  of  corrupt  and  law-defying  men 
who  call  themselves  prophets  and  apostles.  I 
am  in  the  anti-Mormon  fight  in  order  to  free 
these  good  "common"  Mormons  from  their 
chains.  They  believe  that  Joseph  F.  Smith 
is  a  prophet  of  God,  and  in  that  belief  they 
make  him  president  of  fourteen  big  business 
concerns,  give  him  $2,000,000  each  year  as 
tithing,  pay  him  $5  each  time  they  go  through 
the  Mormon  temple  and  require  no  accounting 
of  these  millions.  Then  Joseph  F.  Smith  goes 
to  Washington  and  on  the  witness  stand  de- 
clares that  he  is  violating  the  laws  of  the  land, 
that  he  had  five  wives  and  forty-three  children, 
eleven  of  whom  are  illegitimate.  He  declares 
he  is  also  violating  the  laws  of  God,  that  he  has 
never  received  a  revelation  from  heaven  and 
that  he  obeys  or  disobeys  the  commands  of  the 
law  as  it  suits  his  convenience. 

It  is  against  such  men,  against  such  violation 
of  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land  that  we  are 
waging  this  war  in  behalf  of  the  "common" 
Mormon  people.  Hans  P.  Freece. 


Mr.  Ellis's  Proposals 

The  recent  article  by  William  T.  Ellis  on 
the  China  crisis  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  thoughtful,  striking,  bristling  with 
points,  thrilling  with  animation,  urgent,  tense. 
One  is  almost  out  of  breath  trying  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  at  the  end  is  amazed  at  the 
■ground  covered. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  purchased  the  right  to  a  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  hearing  when  he  speaks 
on  missions.  He  has  taken  such  pains  as  few 
have  taken  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  conditions, 
social,  political  and  religious,  in  nonchristian 
lands.  He  has  studied  on  the  field  the  methods 
of  missionary  propaganda,  and  has  noted  with 
intelligent  interest  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  missionary  achievement.  His  views  are 
entitled  to  a  presumption  in  their  favor,  such 
as  is  always  accorded  to  expert  knowledge. 

I  find  my  mind  indorsing  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions. Surely  the  missionaries,  representing 
the  various  denominations  at  work  in  China, 
providentially  gathered  together  in  the  port 
cities,  could  spend  much  of  their  time  profitably 
in  comparing  notes,  exchanging  ideas  and  culti- 
vating the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  It  would  seem 
the  proper  thing  for  them  to  meet  for  united 
worship  and  seek  such  fullness  of  Christ's  life 
as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  their  work 
hereafter  to  be  marred  by  rivalry,  jealousy  and 
sectarian  strife.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ellis 
outlines  in  an  admirable  manner  the  topics 
which  they  should  study  together,  and  the  prob- 
lems which,  in  the  spirit  of  broad  Christian 
liberality,  they  should  strive  to  solve.  I  could 
wish  that  a  copy  of  his  article  might  be  sent 
to  all  the  missionaries  in  China  with  this  part 
strongly  underlined. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  my  mind  has  not 
become  sufficiently  modernized  to  give  cordial 
entertainment   to   Mr.   Ellis's  proposal   to  gel 


out  a  missionary  manifesto  that  shall  impress 
the  government  of  China  favorably  toward 
Christianity  ;  a  kind  of  diplomatic  setting  forth 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  government  of  China  accept  Chris- 
tianity as  a  national  religion.  It  would  meet 
my  utmost  wish  if  the  New  China  should  pro- 
claim absolute  liberty  for  her  people  to  accppt 
any  faith  which  they  might  prefer,  and  to 
worship  any  god  or  gods  in  any  form  consistent 
with  public  order.  Such  being  my  views,  I 
cannot  enthuse  much  over  the  suggestion  that 
the  continuation  committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
conference,  and  other  bodies  expert  in  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  should  meet  and  put  their 
heads  together  to  frame  a  brief  which  might 
be  relied  upon  to  win  a  verdict  from  the 
government  and  people  of  China  in  favor  of 
Christianity. 

But  I  thank  Mr.  Ellis  for  sounding  a  note 
that  should  awaken  all  the  missionary  agencies 
of  the  church  to  bestir  themselves  and  the 
church  to  take  utmost  advantage  of  the  wonder- 
ful orderings  of  Providence  in  China. 

R.  C.  Reed. 


Valuable  Booklet  on  Presbyterianism 

A  little  booklet,  "What  Presbyterianism 
Stands  For,"  fell  into  my  hands  the  other  day. 
I  became  so  interested  that  I  immediately 
ordered  a  dozen  copies  for  distribution  among 
my  official  board.  It  is  the  most  succinct,  power- 
ful and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  our  beloved  church  which  I 
have  ever  seen  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  minister  and  elder  and  its  facts  made 
known. 

Its  author.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hurst  of  Charlestown, 
Ind.,  as  I  have  just  learned  by  communicating 
with  him,  was  at  one  time  a  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian in  Tennessee  and  very  bitterly  preju- 
diced against  the  Presbyterian  Church-  as  nar- 
row, nonevangelistic,  fatalistic  and  aristocratic. 
When  the  union  of  the  two  churches  was  pro- 
posed, he  was  against  it ;  but  not  content  to 
leave  the  matter  there,  began  to  investigate. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind.  The  result  is  this 
little  treatise,  which  disclaims  any  originality 
as  to  matter,  but  is  thoroughly  original  in  its 
vigorous    presentation    of  facts. 

The  author  is  too  modest  to  press  its  publi- 
cation, but  I  believe  some  man  of  wealth  could 
not  render  a  finer  service  than  by  taking  up  this 
booklet,  which  only  costs  $2.25  a  hundred 
copies,  and  scattering  it  broadcast  among  our 
ministers  and  elders.  It  has  been  printed  by 
order  of  Princeton  Presbytery;  it  ought  to  be 
sent  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  our  noble 
church  upon  it. 

From  being  one  of  the  worst  maligned  and  mis- 
represented churches  because  of  people's  igno- 
rance of  its  glorious  history,  principles  and 
content,  our  church  ought  to  lead  today  in 
membership  as  she  does  already  in  power  and 
influence.  What  Greatheart  will  take  this  mat- 
ter up  and  push  it  for  the  advancement  of  our 
beloved  communion  and  the  glory  of  God?  In 
the  meanwhile  ministers  could  not  do  better 
than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
session  and  membership. 

W.   A.  Carrington. 


The  Surgeon  General's  Fallacy 

"The  Canteen  Rejoinder"  in  The  Continent 
Jan.  18  not  only  attracted  much  attention  but 
also  reveals  the  essential  weakness  of  its 
argument. 

The  use  of  beer  in  the  canteen  is  advocated 
as  the  highest  antidote  for  the  prevention  of 
venereal  diseases  among  the  young  soldiers  of 
our  army!  If  such  reasoning  is  sound,  all 
lovers  of  young  humanity  and  believers  in  total 
abstinence  must  "throw  up  the  sponge."  Sta- 
tistics in  some  of  our  American  cities  show 
as  great  a  ratio  among  young  men  from  18 
to  35  of  the  diseases  brought  on  by  licentious- 
ness as  among  the  present  young  soldiers  of 
our  army.  It  cannot  be  established  that  the 
daily  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage  can  cure  licen- 
tiousness. The  proposition  is  absurd.  Beer 
and  other  alcoholic  drinks  invariably  stimulate 
man's  baser  passions,  which  lead  to  these  ter- 
rible diseases. 

Science  is  rapidly  proving  to  mankind  that 
alcohol,  even  in  the  lightest  beers,  is  produc- 
tive of  degeneration  more  or  less  and  breaks 
down  the  will  and  moral  powers  of  every  mod- 
erate drinker.  If  beer  is  such  a  cure-all,  then 
all  our  colleges  should  forthwith  establish  beer 
canteens,   and    this   preventive   be  established 
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more  fully  everywhere  that  young  men  con- 
gregate. 

It  is  in  vain  that  this  shallow  argument  for 
the  restoration  of  beer  is  attempted  to  hum- 
bug the  American  people  or  the  parents  of  our 
army  boys.  All  human  experience,  as  well  as 
scientific  facts,  proves  that  beers  are  promoters 
of  libertinism  and  its  consequent  diseases. 

Henry  M.  Hall. 


The  Right  to  Opinion 

Under  the  head  of  "A  Judicial  Case"  you 
rightly  hold  that  the  General  Assembly  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  review  the  judicial  acts  of 
a  former  Assembly  [Sinnott  case  in  Southern 
Church].  When  the  case  comes  up  again  the 
question  will  be  as  to  the  legality  of  condemn- 
ing without  a  hearing.  But  no  one  is  deceived 
as  to  the  animus  of  the  whole  matter  being 
expressions  for  and  against  prohibition.  Senti- 
ment prompted  the  presbytery  to  resolve. 
Sentiment  prompted  Mr.  Sinnott  to  dissent. 
And  sentiment  prompted  the  Assembly  to  refuse 
to  reopen  the  matter. 

Thus  far  all  right.  Everyone  has  a  God  given 
right  to  his  opinions,  right  or  wrong.  And 
always,  too,  the  majority  should  prevail,  right 
or  wrong.  Else  would  the  Lord  have  given  the 
Israelites  a  king,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
faithful  few  ? 

But  the  streaky  feature  lies  in  a  church  body's 
rebukingly  passing  on  a  matter  not  only  outside 
of  its  commission  but  on  a  manifestly  open 
question  ;  a  question  on  which  the  best  of  men 
honestly  differ,  holding  on  either  side  opinions 
rightly  above  animadversions  from  any  source. 
Consistency  is  a  jewel,  but  Christian  charity 
far  outshines  it. 

One  going  to  the  Bible  to  prove  a  theory 
may  easily  be  misled.  When  it  says,  "Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  and  in  the  next 
verse  says,  "Answer  not  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly,"  you  take  your  choice.  This  seeming 
contradiction  is  easily  reconciled  in  considering 
the  differing  conditions.  But  the  language 
which  leads  one  man  fully  to  accept  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  is  not  so  readily  reconciled 
with  that  which  leads  another  as  fully  to  ac- 
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cept  the  Arminian  doctrine.  And  so  it  is  that 
when  advisedly,  with  Christian  sincerity,  men 
■honestly  differ  in  opinion,  one  must  indeed  have 
assurance  to  cast  not  only  the  first  but  any 
■stone  at  his  neighbor  because  of  that  difference. 

J.  R.  Little. 

A  Bit  About  Billy  Sunday 

A  campaign  with  Billy  Sunday  is  an  educa- 
tion in  evangelistics.  He  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. He  combines  the  keen  strategic  perceptions 
■of  a  field  marshal  and  the  tender  consolations 
that  would  be  given  by  a  sympathetic  pastor 
■ministering  in  a  home.  He  is  an  orator  of 
■marvelous  power.  This  includes  his  amazing 
dramatic  ability  and  a  voice  that  can  easily 
■be  heard  by  ten  thousand.  He  is  a  hard  -work- 
ing student,  a  painstaking  writer,  a  conscien- 
tious expositor. 

He  is  a  real  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
■Christ.  He  has  had  such  success  as  a  preacher 
that  some,  who  ought  to  know,  say  that  he  is 
beyond  all  question  the  most  successful  evan- 
gelist that  the  church  has  had  in  any  age. 

He  did  not  jump  over  the  fence  of  a  base- 
ball park  onto  the  platform  of  the  expert  evan- 
gelist. He  began  to  talk  when  he  -was  con- 
verted. He  has  been  talking  ever  since,  but  as 
he  talked  he  realized  the  need  of  study,  and  he 
has  studied.  He  is  by  no  means  an  untrained 
ignoramus.  He  is  a  self-made  student.  He 
has  the  methods  and  diction  of  a  college  man 
— which  same  he  really  is. 

Slang?  Well,  yes.  It  is  refreshing.  It  is 
■not  really  the  slang  of  today,  because  he  has 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  regions  -whence 
■slang  emerges.  Slang,  after  all,  is  simply  lan- 
•guage  in  process  of  evolution.  It  becomes 
■classic  in  the  end. 

His  whole  makeup,  manner,  style  of  illus- 
trations, reminds  one  of  some  of  the  antics 
■of  the  old  prophets  of  Jehovah.  If  he  puts 
■special  emphasis  on  a  period  by  smashing  a 
chair  to  splinters,  he  is  doing  something  parallel 
to  the  performance  of  Ezra  in  the  temple  court, 
when  he  tore  his  clothes  and  pulled  out  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  his  beard. 

He  does  many  things  that  the  ordinary 
preacher  wouldn't  do — because  he  couldn't. 
Some  wouldn't  do  them  because  they  think 
them  very  undignified.  He  says  some  things 
that  are  by  some  actually  regarded  as  irrev- 
erent. But  Billy  Sunday  couldn't  be  irrever- 
ent! He  is  too  well  acquainted  -with  his  Lord 
and  Master. 

His  methods  in  prayer  are,  at  times,  startling 
and  even  create  laughter,  but  they  are  not  ir- 
reverent. These  -who  stay  by  him  for  weeks 
in  a  campaign  know  how  to  take  him.  A 
stranger,  a  sightseer,  may  go  away  with  a  sad 
heart,  muttering  all  sorts  of  dire  predictions 
on  "preachers  and  churches  that  back  up  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Sometimes  the  newspaper  boys  play  up  a 
great  sensation  about  something  he  says  that's 
harmless  after  all.  Billy  is  not  responsible  for 
what  may  be  said  about  him,  but  he  will  stand 
by  what  he  himself  says. 

"A  prayer  to  the  devil!"  some  of  the  papers 
allege.  Pshaw  !  That  was  only  a  very  telling 
aside.  He  has  a  way  of  introducing  rather 
amazing  parenthetical  clauses  in  his  discourses 
and  prayers  that  are  at  times  a  little  dis- 
concerting, but  no  one  who  is  in  the  harness 
with  him  makes  any  adverse  record  of  these 
things.  His  so-called  prayer  to  the  devil  was 
no  more  out  of  place  than  Christ's  address  to 
the  devil,  or  Luther's,  or  Burns's. 

He  is  a  man  of  God  who  is  doing  work  that 
no  one  else  can  do.  He  does  it  in  a  most 
masterful  and  effective  manner  and  leaves  a 
knee-deep  blessing  wherever  he  gos. 

John  Cl.-\rk  Hill. 


Asks  About  Food  in  the  Ark 

My  attention  has  been  arrested  in  my  cur- 
rent reading  recently  by  a  verse  in  the  account 
of  the  deluge,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
bave  noticed  before  (Genesis  6:21):  "Take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten,  and 
thou  shall  gather  it  unto  thee,  and  it  shall  be 
food  for  thee  and  for  them."  How  was  this 
possible  in  such  limited  space  and  with  the 
variety  of  food  required  ? 

They  were  in  the  ark  certainly  150  days. 
During  that  time  Noah  and  his  family,  eight 
persons,  might  have  eked  out  a  bare  subsistence 
upon  the  milk  of  the  one  cow,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  termed  "food  that  is  eaten  by  them." 
Some  of  the  animals,  too,  were  carnivorous  and 


must  have  meat.  Where  would  they  get  it 
and  how  could  it  be  kept  fresh  150  days  with- 
out cold  storage  ?  Others  were  herbivorous. 
The  birds  wanted  seeds. 

It  may  be  said  that  God  could  make  the  foods 
self-multiplying  by  a  special  miracle,  as  with 
the  widow's  cruse  of  oil  or  the  loaves  and  fishes 
in  the  hands  of  Jesus.  So  he  could,  but  did 
he?  A  miracle  is  designed  to  accredit  the 
divine  messenger  through  whom  it  is  wrought. 
There  was  no  need  of  it  in  this  case.  Why 
not  have  sustained  them  without  food,  as  he 
did  Moses  at  Sinai  and  Jesus  in  the  wilderness? 
It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  150  days  as  for 
forty.  Modern  instances  prove  that  it  can 
be  done  for  forty  days  without  any  miracle 
at  all,  though  with  a  waste  of  flesh  which  would 
have  reduced  them  to  skeletons. 

If  any  of  your  readers  or  writers  have  any 
interpretation  or  guess  upon  the  question  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

H.  B.  Elliot. 

Not  Blind  Nor  Deserting  Ministry 

In  the  religious  and  secular  press  there  have 
appeared  recently  statements  concerning  me, 
written  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  but  nevertheless 
working  me  great  hardship.  From  them  two 
impressions  have  gone  forth — that  I  am  totally 
blind,  and  that  I  have  abandoned  the  ministry. 

The  facts  are  these :  Shortly  before  I  was 
relieved  of  the  pastorate  of  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Brooklyn  I  lost  the  sight 
of  my  left  eye.  Unfortunately  this  was  the 
better  eye,  the  right  one  being  very  nearsighted. 
While  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  may  perhaps 
never  be  restored,  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  is 
steadily  improving  with  use,  so  that  now  I  am 
able  to  conduct  public  worship,  and  I  dare  to 
hope  that  after  a  while  I  may  be  able  to  read 
ordinary  print  again.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  I  am  far  from  totally  blind  and  that  there 
is  in  my  condition  no  serious  barrier  to  my 
return  to  the  active  pastorate. 

When  at  first  I  faced  the  readjustment  to  new 
conditions  the  immediate  necessity  was  that  I 
should  find  something  to  employ  my  mind.  I 
matriculated  at  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  my  daily  work  at  which  keeps  me 
agreeably  busy ;  but  that  I  am  studying  law 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  abandoned  the  min- 
istry. I  have  been  preaching  and  I  have 
numerous  engagements  to  preach  during  the 
months  to  come.  Preaching  is  the  one  thing 
that  I  love,  the  one  thing  that  I  want  to  do,  and 
no  opportunity  offered  me  in  any  other  voca- 
tion could  tempt  me  to  quit  this,  my  life  work. 

T.  Calvin  McClelland. 


Is  Anybody  Working  at  It? 

Is  there  a  big  brother  society  or  any  other 
organization  in  our  church  that  is  doing  any- 
thing to  befriend  boys  who  show  signs  of  way- 
wardness or  who  have  got  into  the  toils  of  the 
law  and  are  without  means  of  defense?  Lads 
are  daily  brought  up  before  justices  of  the 
peace  and  police  judges  and  sentenced  to  jail 
for  trivial  offenses  and  nobody  seems  to  be 
greatly  concerned  about  it.  Juvenile  offenders 
are  often  poor  and  friendless,  and  are  sent  to 
foul  prisons  with  hardened  characters  to  be 
turned  into  criminals. 

A  case  has  just  come  to  my  notice  of  a  boy 
being  "sent  up"  for  thirty  days  for  a  trivial 
matter  by  an  ignorant  tobacco  squirting  mag- 
istrate, and  today  he  sits  in  a  festering  prison 
cell  with  graduates  in  crime. 

This  sort  of  justice  is  damnable  and  un- 
civilized, and  this  sort  of  law  officer  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  community.  Nevertheless  there 
are  many  of  that  kind,  and  I  wonder  if  there 
are  organizations  in  our  churches  doing  prac- 
tical Christian  work  by  befriending  unfortunate 
youth  in  trouble  and  assisting  them  in  securing 
the  kind  of  justice  which  is  tempered  with 
humanity.    If  so,  please  let  us  hear  from  them. 

Edward  J.  Statom. 


These  Keen  Eyed  Readers  of  Ours! 

I  enjoy  Charles  Lee  Bryson's  nature  articles 
on  the  Young  America  page  so  much  that  I 
may  venture  to  call  attention  to  a  slip  in 
a  paragraph  on  the  same  page  referring  to 
Casablanca.  Mrs.  Hemans  did  not  give  the 
boy  the  name  "Casablanca,"  since  he  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Louis  Casablanca,  in  command 
of  the  Orient  at  the  time  of  the  fight  in  which 
his  vessel  was  destroyed.  Besides,  "Casablanca" 
does  not  mean  "white  soul,"  but  simply  "White- 
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house" — a  name  common  enough  in  most 
European  languages,  especially  in  Southern 
Europe.    J. 

Referring  lo  the  paragraph  on  the  Young 
America  page  regarding  the  boy  who  "stood 
on  the  burning  deck,"  please  let  me  assure 
you  that  he  was  not  given  the  name  of  Casa- 
bianca  by  the  poetess  Hemans.  Referring  to 
the  New  International  Encyclopedia  and  to 
Southey's  "Life  of  Lord  Nelson,"  you  will  see 
that  Casabianca  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Brueys,  and 
that  the  famous  boy  was  his  son.  G.  R. 


With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Governor  Osborn's  Bold  Stand  .Against  Brew- 
ery Domination— McGregor  Institute  Anni- 
versary—Systematic Church  Benevolences. 

Robert  J.  Service,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  Trumbull  Avenue  church  and 
led  it  in  the  aggressive  work  which  brought 
the  membership  from  284  in  1884  to  1,153  in 
1898,  is  supplying  Pontiac  church  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  pastor-elect,  J.  R.  J.  Milligan, 
D.  D.,  of  Cleveland. 

Governor  Chase  S.  Osborn  has  declared  that 
if  he  accepts  renomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  it  will  be  with  the  understanding  that 
one  plank  in  the  platform  must  be  anti-brewery 
domination  in  Michigan.  This  ought  to  mean 
the  solidifying  of  the  decent  vote  against  a 
combination  that  has  too  long  disgraced  the  state. 

Almost  all  of  the  Detroit  churches  will  ob- 
serve either  Feb.  11  or  18  as  Anti-Saloon  Day. 
Each  denomination  has  its  oflficial  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  shares  the  responsibility. 

Rev.  Calvin  McLeod  Smith,  who  came  to 
Detroit  a  year  or  two  ago  with  the  hope  of 
organizing  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  or  Cove- 
nanter church,  has  decided  that  such  a  work 
is  either  not  necessary  or  not  attainable  here; 
and  has  left  both  the  city  and  denomination 
and  accepted  a  call  to  a  United  Presbyterian 
church  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Vacant  churches  are  not  numerous  in  Detroit 
Presbytery.  But  just  now  there  is  one  very 
desirable  opening  at  Milan,  a  place  of  over 
1,500.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Ann  Arbor, 
the  site  of  the  state  university,  and  is  not  an 
overchurched  town.    Salary  $800  and  a  manse. 

McGregor  Institute  of  Detroit  came  of  age 
on  Jan.  28.  During  its  twenty-one  years  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  unfortunate  men  have 
found  some  form  of  help  here.  Many  of  them 
pay  their  own  way  until  they  can  get  em- 
ployment. Of  the  $500,000  receipts  reported, 
about  $200,000  came  from  benevolent  gifts. 
There  are  men  now  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
many  successful  business  men,  who  were  con- 
verted and  tided  over  financial  troubles  through 
McGregor  Institute. 

The  meetings  held  at  Woodward  Avenue 
church  Jan.  22-26  were  most  helpful,  not  only 
to  the  church  but  to  the  whole  city.  It  was 
something  new  in  our  religious  history  to  have 
a  large  church  filled  for  an  afternoon  service. 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  was  the 
leader;  his  addresses  were  not  in  the  line  of 
ordinary  evangelism  but  such  as  demanded 
thought  and  study.  His  lecture  on  the  "Con- 
firmation of  the  Scriptures  Through  the  Monu- 
ments in  Babylon  and  Egypt"  was  especially 
well  received.  The  evening  inquiry  meetings 
filled  the  chapel,  and  the  results  will  be  felt 
for  many  days. 

The  plans  of  the  new  budget  committee  of 
Detroit  Presbytery  contemplated  a  visit  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  of  twenty-four 
to  each  church  needing  help  in  working  out  a 
l)udget  system  for  local  expenses  and  benev- 
olences. But  the  churches  stepped  into  line  so 
generally  and  adopted  the  duplex  envelope, 
that  the  committee  found  comparatively  little 
need  for  its  services.  A  marked  advance  in 
missionary  contributions  is  expected. 

Rev.  J.  Brittan  Clark  of  Westminster  church 
has  been  giving  his  people  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings some  lectures  on  the  "Life  and  Travels  of 
Paul"  that  were  worthy  of  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence than  any  one  church  could  furnish. 

Second  Avenue  church,  A.  C.  Manson,  D.  D., 
pastor,  has  been  opened  for  social,  literary 
and  musical  purposes  on  every  evening  of  the 
week  not  given  to  special  religious  services. 
The  church  is  in  a  boarding  house  section  of 
the  city,  where  many  young  men  appreciate 
some  substitute  for  the  home  life. 

William  Bryant. 
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In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Marble  Pulpit  Furniture  for  Warren  Church- 
Large  Accessions  in  Many  Churches— Rev. 
J.  G.  Patton  Goes  to  Texas. 

First  church.  Warren,  Pa.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith 
pastor,  has  lately  installed  a  unique  set  of 
pulpit  furniture.  The  furniture,  consisting  of 
pulpit,  three  chairs  and  a  communion  table, 
are  all  marble  and  finished  in  Venetian  mosaics. 
This  handsome  furniture  was  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Sill  as  a  memorial  to  her  parents  and 
two  sisters. 

Large  accessions  have  been  reported  from 
western  Pennsylvania  churches  at  the  January 
communions.  Rev.  H.  M.  Keith,  pastor  of 
Coraopolis  church,  received  twenty-one,  making 
a  total  of  forty-two  since  the  new  pastor  took 
charge  three  months  ago;  Washington  Avenue 
church  of  Charleroi  received  forty,  McKinley 
Park  sixteen,  Forty-Third  Street  nineteen, 
Monongahela  twenty-five.  New  Kensington 
twenty-eight,  Oakmont  sixty-six.  East  Liberty 
forty-five. 

Never  before  at  one  time  have  so  many  towns 
in  western  Pennsylvania  held  special  union 
revival    services.     Rev.   J    W.   Orr  has  just 


closed  a  successful  campaign  in  Oakmont,  where 
more  than  1,500  people  confessed  Christ.  The 
meetings  in  Butler  under  charge  of  Evangelist 
Oliver  have  been  attracting  great  crowds ;  al- 
ready nearly  3,000  converts  have  been  reported. 
Homestead  has  started  a  campaign,  in  which  all 
the  Protestant  churches  have  united ;  Jeanette 
has  engaged  Davis  and  Mills  to  conduct  a  series 
of  meetings  in  May. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Patton,  pastor  of  Central  church 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  accept  a  call  to  the  Grace  church,. 
Weatherford,  Texas.  Mr.  Patton  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Washington  church  for  ten  years. 

The  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  of  Allegheny 
county  has  made  a  special  appeal  to  the 
churches  for  help  to  increase  its  force.  It 
is  proposed  to  add  a  colporteur  for  colored 
people,  another  for  English-speaking  people  and 
a  deaconess  to  visit  the  women  and  children 
of  foreign  homes. 

Owing  to  the  interest  in  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion meetings  the  Blairsville  Presbytery  held 
a  special  meeting  in  First  church,  Pittsburg, 
Monday,  Feb.  5. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Brown,  pastor  of  Second  church, 
Johnstown,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Northminster 
church.  Washington,  D.  C.        P.  W.  Sxyper. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Professor  Erdman  of  Princeton  Speaks  on  So- 
cial Problems-  Provost  Smith  on  University 
Religious  Life— Episcopalians  Greet  Mayor. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association 
will  be  addressed  Feb.  12  by  Professor  Charles 
R.  Erdman  of  Princeton  on  "The  Church  and 
the  Social  Problem."  On  a  recent  Monday 
morning  the  ministers  were  greatly  impressed 
by  an  address  by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
religious  life  of  the  university.  He  convinced 
all  present  of  his  very  great  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  students  under  him,  and 
of  his  earnest  desire  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  churches  and  ministers  in  religious  efforts. 
He  emphasized  in  strongest  terms  his  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  Bible. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  listened  to  addresses  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
J.  Musser,  editor  of  The  Reformed  Church 
Messenger,  on  "The  Morals  of  the  Church," 
and  Dr.  David  S.  Kennedy,  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian,  on  "The  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment." The  latter  address,  coming  so  close 
upon  the  men's  campaign  in  Philadelphia,  was 
especially  timely. 

Episcopalians  Honor  Reform  Mayor 

The  Episcopalian  Church  Club  gave  its  an- 
nual dinner  in  the  Academy  of  Music  Jan.  29, 
attended  by  nearly  i,ooo  men.  While  largely 
intended  as  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  new 
bishops,  Rhinelander  and  Garland,  it  took  the 
form  also  of  a  congratulation  over  the  recent 
reform  victory  in  the  city,  made  possible 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  prominent  church- 
men ;  and  of  a  tribute  to  Mayor  Blankenburg. 
The  latter  was  present  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  In  his  address  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  when  the  people  are  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  civic  righteousness,  and  to 
their  duty  as  citizens,  they  can  throw  off  any 
intolerable  condition  imposed  upon  them. 
George  Wharton  Pepper  urged  the  men  to  a 
greater  personal  service,  and  Edward  H.  Bon- 
sall  spoke  of  the  various  phases  of  Christian 
work  emphasized  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement. 

Dr.  Alexander  Henry  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication has  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches 
in  Toronto.  Dr.  Henry  is  chairman  of  missions 
of  the  council. 

Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
gave  a  lecture  last  Friday  evening  on  "Three 
Months  in  South  America"  in  the  First  church 
of  Germantown,  of  which  he  was  formerly 
pastor. 

Rev.  Frederick  Paton,  son  of  the  renowned 
Rev.  John  G.  Paton,  has  begun  his  series  of 
addresses  in  the  churches  here.  He  will  ad- 
dress the  Presbyterian  ministers  Feb.  19. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Calvary  church. 

A  large  congregation  attended  the  first  com- 
munion of  the  new  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Rutherford,  Jan.  28.  Twenty- 
one  members  were  received. 

Students'  and  Strangers'  Meetings 

Students'  and  strangers'  meetings  are  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lemon  Hill  As- 
sociation in  the  Garrick  theater  every  Sunday 
evening.  They  have  the  cooperation  of  stu- 
dents from  ten  prominent  institutions,  most  of 
them  medical.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ely  is  in  charge.  The 
especial  attractions  the  last  two  Sunday  even- 
ings were  addresses  by  two  prominent  Presbyte- 
rian laymen.  One  was  George  D.  Porter,  di- 
rector of  public  safety.  Mr.  Porter  is  a  young 
man,  and  has  for  some  time  been  associated 
prominently  with  the  Presbyterian  brotherhood 
of  Germantown.  The  second  layman  speaker 
was  Alba  B.  Johnson  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  sudden 
death,  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  of  Alex- 
ander W.  Dickson,  an  elder  for  forty  years 
and  superintendent  for  twenty-four  years  in  First 
church  of  Scranton.  He  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  church.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Stuart  Dickson,  secretary  of  the 
College  Board,  and  of  Thomas  H.  Dickson,  a 
well  known  elder  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  their 
youth  they  resided  in  Philadelphia.  The  de- 
ceased has  a  son  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
Rev.  Spencer  C.  Dickson  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania state  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  22. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Faulconer,  evangelist  of 
Chester  Presbytery,  recently  concluded  a  series 
of  meetings  in  First  church  of  West  Chester, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Laird  pastor.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  signed  cards  accepting  Christ.  Since  Mr. 
Faulconer  was  engaged  as  presbyterial  evan- 
gelist, he  has  conducted  four  series  of  services 
in  this  church,  and  has  held  altogether  thirteen 
weeks  of  such  meetings  in  West  Chester. 

W.  P.  White. 

In  and  About  St.  Louis 


Mr.  McGarrah,  New  Superintendent  of  City  Mis- 
sions, Introduced— G.  T.  Coxhead  to  Leave 
City- Special  Work  for  Foreigners  Planned. 

The  home  missions  committee  of  the  presby- 
tery. Rev.  John  L.  Roemer  chairman,  gave 
a  dinner  at  King's  Highway  church  Feb.  6  to 
introduce  to  the  local  Presbyterian  churches 
the  recently  elected  superintendent  of  city  mis- 
sions. Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah  of  New  York, 
whose  new  work  here  has  already  been  noted 
in  The  Continent. 

The  January  meeting  of  Alpha  Tau  Epsilon, 
a  society  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  was  held 
at  West  End  hotel,  Monday  afternoon,  Jan.  29. 
Rev.  W.  F.  McMillin  and  Rev.  R.  L.  Evans 
took  part.  Reverends  F.  W.  Russell  and  C. 
M.  Rauch  were  the  hosts. 

With  great  regret  the  St.  Louis  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  accepted  the  resignation  of  George  T.  Cox- 
head as  general  secretary  after  a  service  of 
twenty-six  years.  Mr.  Coxhead  becomes  a 
member  of  the  international  committee  in  New 
York  on  March  i.  In  his  departure  West 
church  loses  its  senior  ruling  elder  and  North 
Cabanne  church  a  trustee.  Mr.  Coxhead  has 
been  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  Hospital  Association. 

The  first  quarterly  report  of  Miss  Agnes  E. 
Hornicek,  the  Slavic  missionary  supported  by 
the  St.  Louis  Women's  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society,  shows  that  she  has  made  284  calls, 
divided  among  fourteen  nationalities.  Her 
activity  is  limited  to  the  foreign  women  and 
children,  the  men  and  boys  of  their  communi- 
ties being  looked  after  by  four  other  workers.  A 
publication  entitled  "The  East  End  Evangel" 
is  now  in  press,  setting  forth  the  work.  A 
preaching  service  in  two  languages  has  been 
inaugurated  at  the  Victor  Street  mission.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Kessler  pastor,  the  preaching  being  done 
by  Rev.  D.  Gradinaroff,  a  Bulgarian,  who  has 
assembled  a  group  of  his  countrymen  in  this 
congregation.  Macedonians,  Bulgarians  and 
Albanians  attend.  The  sermon  is  preached  in 
Bulgarian  and  then  in  Turkish,  that  all  may 
understand. 

Rev.  William  Payne  Shriver,  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  immigration  of  the  Home 
Board,  spoke  at  Tyler  Place  and  Markham 
churches  Jan.  21,  and  before  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Association  the  following  day.  As 
a  result  of  Mr.  Shriver's  visit  it  is  probable  that 
four  vacation  Bible  schools  for  foreign  children 
in  the  east  end  district  will  be  undertaken 
this  coming  summer,  the  Home  Board,  the 
presbytery  and  the  local  churches  cooperating 
in  this  imperative  work. 

Rev.  Edward  Wright  recently  closed  a  series 
of  successful  evangelistic  services,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  other  pastors  of  Baden. 
The  pastors  adopted  the  method  of  "going  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways"  by  visiting  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  saloons  in  Baden  to  invite 
those  therein  to  attend  the  united  religious 
services.  Many  of  the  men  were  thus  persuaded 
to  attend  the  meetings. 

Rev.  Arthur  Lee  Odell  was  installed  pastor 
of  King's  Highway  church  Jan.  28.  The  ser- 
mon was  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Black,  president  of 
Missouri  Valley  College.  Dr.  Odell  succeeds 
Rev.  Merle  H.  Anderson,  first  pastor  of  the 
combined  King's  Highway  and  Lucas  Avenue 
congregations. 

Rev.  James  M.  Gray,  dean  of  Moody  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  is  giving  a  series  of  Bible 
study  lectures  in  this  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Miss  Elinor  S.  Millar,  an 
evangelist  of  Australia,  addressed  a  large  con- 
gregation at  Washington  and  Compton  Avenue 
church  Jan.  26  under  the  auspices  of  the  as- 
sociation and  the  evangelistic  committee  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

George  W.  King. 
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Better  than  Bazaars  or  Fairs — less  labor  and 
worry  and  vastly  greater  financial  returns. 

We  assume  all  the  risk,  pay  all  charges  and  do 
our  part  to  make  the  results  entirely  pleasing  to 
you. 

Be  the  first  Church  Society  in  your  city  to 
investigate  this  money  making  plan.  Write  today. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Fourth  Avenue  Church  to  Change  Its  Name 
to  Broadway  —  Anonymous  Benefactor  of 
Adams  Memorial. 

New  York  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting 
the  afternoon  of  Feb.  5  in  the  chapel  of  the 
old  First  church  to  vote  on  giving  permission 
to  the  congregation  of  Fourth  Avenue  church 
to  change  its  name  to  the  Broadway  Presby- 
terian church.  It  has  moved  uptown  and  is 
erecting  a  fine  building  at  Broadway  and  114th 
street.    Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan  is  the  pastor. 

Adams  Memorial  church  is  not  to  be  bought 
with  Kennedy  money  after  all,  but  the  building 
and  grounds  will  be  purchased  from  the  cor- 
poration of  Madison  Square  church,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst  pastor,  with  $60,000  of  $100,000 
which  is  being  given  to  the  church  extension 
committee  by  an  old  friend  of  the  church,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  This  is  to  save 
it  forever  as  an  East  side  Presbyterian  place 
of  worship.  The  other  $40,000  is  for  an 
endowment.  Rev.  F.  D.  Niedermeyer,  who  has 
just  left  Mizpah  chapel,  began  his  pastorate 
at  Adams  Memorial  Feb.  4.  At  a  farewell 
reception  at  Mizpah  chapel  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a  good-by 
present.  Mizpah  chapel  was  his  first  charge 
after  leaving  Princeton. 

Noonday  Services  at  Brick  Church 

Noonday  services  began  at  Brick  church 
Monday,  Feb.  5,  with  Rev.  F.  L.  Janeway,  the 
new  assistant  to  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  in 
charge.  Dr.  Merrill  has  issued  a  card  which 
says :  "These  services  are  open  to  all  people. 
If  any  cannot  spend  the  entire  twenty  minute 
period,  they  will  be  free  to  come  and  go  quietly 
at  any  time.  It  is  hoped  that  many  busy  men 
and  women  will  take  this  opportunity  fre- 
quently for  rest,  quiet  thought  and  communion 
with  God." 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  Central  church 
and  Mrs.  Merle-Smith  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Anita  Merle- 
Smith,  to  James  McAlpin  Pyle.  Last  June 
an  elder  daughter  married  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Pyle. 

The  South  Reformed  church,  T.  R.  Bridges 
pastor,  which  recently  moved  uptown  and  built 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  dedicated  its  beautiful 
miniature  cathedral  Feb.  4.  Dr.  Francis  Brown, 
president  of  Union  Seminary,  represented  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Bridges  was  formerly 
a  Presbyterian. 

Dr.  William  Carter  of  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  church  has  gone  to  Bermuda  to  re- 
cuperate. He  will  take  up  his  pastoral  work 
again  March  i. 

The  General  Assembly's  special  committee  to 
negotiate  better  relations  with  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  was  in  session  at  the  Pres- 
byterian building  Jan.  31.  Nothing  was  given 
out  as  to  what  was  done. 

Dr.  George  Alexander  of  University  Place 
church,  moderator  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
was  announced  to  speak  on  "Christian  Union" 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Disciples'  Mis- 
sionary Union  of  Greater  New  York  the  even- 
of  Feb.  7. 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  Madison  Avenue 
church  is  arranging  a  joint  devotional  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  and  the  Classis  (Reformed) 
of  New  York. 

L/BOR  Temple  to  Reopen  at  Once 

The  repairs  on  the  Labor  temple  building 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  end  of 
the  present  week  to  allow  the  resumption  of 
all  services  next  Sunday,  Feb.  11.  The  attempt 
to  transfer  the  services  to  another  building 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
suspend  the  Sabbath  work  altogether  in  the 
interval.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  no  pres- 
tige has  been  lost.  It  is  now  felt  that  the  build- 
ing is  safe  for  use  until  the  time  comes  to 
replace  it  with  a  larger  structure.  Rev.  Jona- 
than C.  Day  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  who  has  accepted 
the  joint  call  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  and 
the  church  extension  committee  to  the  Labor 
temple  pastorate,  will  begin  his  work  April  i. 

"The  New  Internationalism"  was  the  subject 
of  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  the  evening 
of  Feb.  6.  This  was  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  western  section  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance.  The  speakers  scheduled  were 
Principal  John  Scrimger  of  Montreal,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Radcliffe  of  Washington  and  Dr.  James  I. 
Good   of  Philadelphia. 


Principal  A.  G.  Fraser  of  Trinity  College, 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  is  this  week  giving  a  course 
of  five  lectures  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
on  "Unrest  in  India."  The  seminary  is  giving 
also  on  successive  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at 
noon  this  month  a  new  course  of  lectures  by 
different  clergymen  on  "The  Survey  of  the 
Field,"  "The  Country  Church,"  "The  City 
Church,"  "The  City  Church— East,"  "The 
Downtown  Church,"  "The  Church  in  Factory 
Towns"  and  "Principles  and  Problems."  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  C.  Hall  of  the  seminary  is  the 
Sunday  morning  preacher  through  February. 

Brooklyn  Calls  London  Preacher 

Memorial  church  of  Brooklyn  has  called 
Rev.  John  Barlow  of  London,  England.  Dr. 
Barlow  was  converted  in  special  services  con- 
ducted by  Campbell  Morgan,  D.  D.,  and  grad- 
uated from  London  University  in  1895.  He 
was  for  nine  years  pastor  of  Stratham  Hill 
Congregational  church,  London.  The  commit- 
tee of  fourteen  appointed  to  recommend  a  candi- 
date were  unanimous  in  their  choice. 

The  annual  collection  for  foreign  missions 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  church  on  Jan.  21  amounted 
to  $19,960. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  and  Christian  Organiza- 
tions, of  which  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  a  Pres- 
byterian, is  secretary,  was  held  the  afternoon 
of  Jan.  30.  There  were  reports  and  talks 
by  Professor  John  Bates  Clark  of  Columbia 
University  and  Tenement  House  Commissioner 
J.  J.  Murphy. 

The  ninety-third  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Port  Society  was  held  in  Central  church, 
Brooklyn,  the  evening  of  Jan.  28.  The  presi- 
dent is  James  Yereance,  a  beloved  Presbyterian 
layman  who  is  connected  with  many  good 
works.  Moderator  Carson  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Bolt,  pastor  of  the  Mariners'  church,  made 
addresses. 

The  lectures  of  Walter  M.  Chandler  at  the 
Harlem  church,  designed  to  abate  prejudice 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  are  having  re- 
markably fine  efifect.  Between  400  and  500 
Jews  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  at- 
tending the  series,  and  they  express  the  highest 
appreciation  for  the  frank  recognition  of  Jew- 
ish merits  by  an  eminent  Christian  lecturer. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Paton  of  Malekula,  New 
Hebrides  islands,  preached  in  Second  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  the  evening  of  Jan.  28. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  missionary  hero.  Dr.  John 
G.  Paton.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Paton  preached 
in  Scotch  church,  and  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  the 
pastor,  secured  a  generous  offering  for  his 
work. 

To  Aid  Summer  Tent  Campaign 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  the  superintendent,  and 
other  members  of  the  "evangelistic  committee 
of  New  York  City,"  who  maintain  an  extensive 
campaign  of  tent  and  open  air  meetings  every 
summer,  are  greatly  gratified  at  securing  the 
services  of  George  Caruthers  as  assistant.  Mr. 
Caruthers  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
commercial  traveler  and  seven  as  partner  in 
a  firm  of  commission  merchants  with  a  large 
trade.  His  business  experience  is  therefore  of 
a  sort  invaluable  in  a  religious  enterprise  which 
has  so  large  a  side  of  business  management  as 
this  annual  tent  campaign.  Mr.  Caruthers 
acknowledges  that  he  was  but  a  lukewarm 
church  member  for  many  years,  but  his  attitude 
was  entirely  changed  by  a  lay  sermon  from 
William  Phillips  Hall.  Mr.  Caruthers  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  Ewing  family,  from  which  come 
two  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  missionaries 
in  India,  and  of  the  Findley  family,  which  has 
supplied  consecrated  Presbyterian  home  mission 
workers  to  the  Northwest. 

The  New  York  Graded  Union,  an  organiza- 
tion of  Sunday  school  teachers  using  graded 
lessons,  will  meet  hereafter  from  8  to  9  130 
each  Thursday  evening  in  the  parish  house 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  church,  30 
East  31st  street.  Meetings  have  heretofore 
been  held  in  the  afternoon,  but  evening  sessions 
will  serve  a  larger  number.  In  sectional  classes 
each  week  beginners'  lessons,  primary,  junior 
and  intermediate  lessons  will  be  taught  to  the 
teachers  by  expert  leaders — also  the  uniform 
lesson.  A  class  in  pedagogy  will  also  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Henry  Schauffler.  To  the  union 
as  a  body  inspirational  addresses  will  be  made 
by  Miss  Caroline  Palmer,  Miss  Margaret  Slat- 
tery.  Miss  Martha  K.  Lawson  and  others.  All 
Sunday  school  teachers  are  welcomed  to  the 
privileges  of  the  union,  whether  members  or 
not.  Membership,  however,  costs  but  $1  a 
year. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Rev.  William  L.  Swallen  Addresses  Presbytery 
—Great  Mission  Exhibit  Being  Financed— Dr. 
van  Dyke  to  Preach. 

At  the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  last 
Monday  Rev.  William  L.  Swallen,  a  member 
of  the  presbytery  and  for  over  twenty  years  a 
missionary  in  Korea,  told  of  the  remarkable 
progress  of  Christianity  in  that  country.  He 
attributed  the  Korean  church's  growth  to  the 
consecration  of  its  members  and  the  singleness 
of  their  devotion.  Instances  were  cited  in 
which  several  scores  of  churches  cheerfully 
changed  from  one  denomination  to  the  other 
for  the  sake  of  church  comity.  Every  member 
is  in  a  real  sense  an  evangelist.  Mr.  Swallen 
spoke  in  Fullerton  Avenue  church  last  Sab- 
bath evening  and  is  filling  other  engagements 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting 
presbytery  voted  against  the  overture  on  unem- 
ployed ministers  and  vacant  pulpits.  Arthur 
Burrage  Farwell  urged  that  the  pastors  get  the 
members  of  their  churches  to  register  for  the 
spring  elections,  in  case  such  voters  had 
changed  residence  since  tffe  last  election. 

Death  of  Martha  P.  Halsey 

Miss  Martha  Pickens  Halsey,  daughter  of 
the  late  Professor  LeRoy  J.  Halsey  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  died  at  her  residence  on 
Belden  avenue  last  Saturday  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  Tuesday,  Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan 
officiating.  Miss  Halsey  rendered  a  noble  serv- 
ice to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  secretary 
for  India  of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest,  which 
position  she  occupied  for  many  years.  Her 
long  residence  in  Chicago  gave  her  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  its  history  and  she  was  the 
author  of  many  magazine  articles,  several  of 
which  dealt  with  the  history  of  Chicago.  Her 
contributions  to  The  Daily  News  on  "Old  Chi- 
cago" were  widely  read.  Miss  Halsey's  brothers 
are  Professor  J.  J.  Halsey  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege and  E.  A.  Halsey  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board. 

A  Christian  patriotic  meeting  of  Chinese  in 
Chicago  has  been  called  for  Saturday  evening, 
the  loth  inst.,  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  audi- 
torium, to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  leadings 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China  and 
to  pray  that  the  new  republic  may  be  guided 
through  the  troublous  times  ahead. 

The  seventh  interdenominational  banquet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Social  Union, 
the  Congregational  Club,  the  Methodist  Social 
Union  and  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  will 
be  held  in  the  La  Salle  hotel  this  evening, 
Feb.  8.  This  is  ladies'  night  and  it  is  expected 
that  800  guests  will  be  present.  The  speaker 
is  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, his  subject  being  "What  State  and 
Church  May  Expect  of  the  School."  Brief 
addresses  will  also  be  made  by  representatives 
of  each  denomination  on  "Advantages  of  the 
Interdenominational  Annual  Banquet." 

Data  Asked  for  Social  Survey 

In  connection  with  the  social  survey  of 
Chicago  being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  data  are  being 
secured  from  each  minister  in  the  city  cover- 
ing four  distinct  fields.  First,  pastors  are  asked 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  their  churches, 
indicating  the  male  and  female,  adult  and 
juvenile  membership,  what  proportion  belong 
to  lodges,  the  Socialist  party,  labor  unions,  etc. 
The  second  general  theme  of  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns the  community,  the  character  of  its 
population,  the  average  salary  of  the  men  in 
the  church,  proximity  to  factories,  proportion 
of  Jews  and  Catholics,  and  the  number  of 
saloons  and  clean  substitutes  for  saloons.  The 
character  of  the  equipment  is  also  inquired 
after,  the  style  and  location  of  the  building, 
the  number  of  rooms  it  contains  and  the  week- 
day and  Sunday  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Re- 
garding methods  of  work,  pastors  have  been 
requested  to  state,  among  other  things,  "What 
printed  matter  do  you  use  ?"  "Have  you  a  broth- 
erhood?" "What  industrial  features  do  you  em- 
ploy?" "Do  you  give  musical  recitals  on  Sun- 
day or  weekdays?"  The  results  of  this  sig- 
nificant inquiry  will  be  set  forth  in  full  during 
the  eight-day  campaign  in  this  city  April  8-14. 

"The  World  in  Chicago"  is  to  be  the  largest 
missionary  exhibit  ever  held.  The  date  is  May, 
1913.  Whereas  "The  World  in  Boston"  en- 
listed the  support  of  300  churches,  Chicago's 
exhibit  is  to  be  supported  by  1,000  congrega- 
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tions.  The  sum  of  $100,000  needed  to  finance 
this  tremendous  missionary  enterprise  is  rapidly- 
being  subscribed.  At  a  luncheon  of  leading 
laymen  and  ministers  at  the  University  Club 
Jan.  24  several  subscriptions  were  announced. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Gardner  of  London,  who  has  di- 
rected twenty-seven  similar  exhibits,  was  most 
enthusiastically  received.  He  said  that  the  ex- 
hibit would  undoubtedly  pay  for  itself  and  that 
the  $100,000  was  merely  a  guaranty  fund.  Be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  stewards  will  be 
needed  to  act  as  explainers  for  the  exhibit. 
Offices  have  been  opened  in  room  908,  14 
West  Washington  street,  by  the  executive  sec- 
retary, I.  W.  Baker. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  is  to  be  in  this  city  this 
week-end  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  will  be  the  university  preacher  next 
Sabbath.  A  number  of  receptions  and  other 
social  events  will  be  held  in  his  honor. 

Church  advertising  was  the  theme  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  publicity  commission  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  which  met  in  this  city 
Tuesday  at  luncheon  at  the  Press  Club.  George 
W.  Coleman,  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Clubs,  is  chairman  of 
the  commission.  Other  members  are  J.  A. 
Macdonald  of  The  Toronto  Globe,  William 
T.  Ellis  of  The  Continent,  F.  W.  Ober  of  the 
•Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colonel  E.  W.  Halford  of  New 
York  and  W.  S.  Powers  of  Detroit.  The  com- 
mission met  with  the  committee  of  one  hundred 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  Wednes- 
day noon  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
modern  publicity  methods  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
America. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Tri-Cities 

Davenport,  Iowa,  up  to  the  present  time  has 
extended  no  safe  welcome  to  girls  who  come 
here  for  the  first  time  to  seek  work.  A  num- 
ber of  Christian  women,  realizing  the  need  of 
a  home  for  such  girls,  have  just  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  private  residence,  which 
will  be  transformed  into  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  build- 
ing. A  wealthy  woman  has  promised  $10,000 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  January  communion  First  church, 
Davenport,  received  twenty-seven  new  members, 
twelve  on  confession.  Mount  Ida  church, 
Davenport,  received  five  persons.  On  Jan.  21 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Mansfield  of  Burlington,  president 
of  the  King's  Daughter  movement  of  the  state, 
spoke  of  the  work  of  her  organization.  Fifteen 
women  took  the  vows  as  King's  Daughters  and 
a  circle  has  been  organized.  J.  W.  E. 

Cincinnati 

"The  World  in  Cincinnati,"  which  will  open 
at  Music  hall  March  9,  is  well  under  way. 
Thousands  are  deeply  engrossed  in  the  study 
of  missions,  and  the  spectacle  is  sure  to  crowd 
the  historic  buildings  for  a  month.  Incidental 
to  the  work  of  preparation  Rev.  Ray  P.  Gor- 
bold  of  this  presbytery,  who  is  home  from 
Kyoto  on  a  furlough,  is  rendering  valued  aid 
to  the  district  intrusted  with  peopling  "The 
Streets  of  Japan."  At  a  union  midweek  service 
at  Norwood  church  the  sanctuary  was  crowded 
and  late  comers  stood  for  nearly  two  hours, 
thrilled  by  the  young  missionary's  story  of 
"Our  Duty  for  Christ  in  Japan."  Tsu  Kejiro 
Hamano  of  Wakayama,  a  Japanese  student  at 
Lane  Seminary,  is  helping  the  stewards  at 
Norwood. 

One  of  the  patriarchs  among  the  stewards 
who  will  appear  with  the  Norwood  delegation 
representing  Japan  is  the  eldest  ruling  elder 
in  the  presbytery — V.  C.  Tidball,  who  is  84 
years  "young."  Mr.  Tidball  teaches  a  Bible 
class  at  the  Floral  Avenue  Sunday  school. 

The  great  missionary  exposition  at  Music 
hall  will  not  be  open  on  Sunday,  but  a  series 
of  mass  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  Sabbaths 
in  March.  J.  Campbell  White  is  coming  March 
10,  and  Evangelist  Booth  March  17.  All  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  city  will  parade  to 
Music  hall  on  March  24,  which  will  be  Chil- 
dren's Day. 

Walter  Getty,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  of  America,  has  been  announced 
to  speak  under  brotherhood  auspices  at  the 
Wyoming  church. 

Sunday  school  workers  in  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  county  honored  the  memory  of  Her- 
bert Moninger,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Sunday 
school  teachers'  training.    At  the  North  Pres- 


byterian church,  where  this  interdenominational 
movement  was  started,  a  memorial  tablet  was 
dedicated.  The  first  training  class  was  or- 
ganized at  North  church  Sept.  10,  1906.  Since 
then  hundreds  have  graduated  at  Music  hall 
annual  commencements.  C.  W.  Siehl,  superin- 
tendent of  the  North  Sunday  school,  presided 
at  the  meeting.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Revennaugh,  Horace  C.  Drake,  Miss 
Florence  Mitchell,  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Sunday  School  Association,  and 
Rev.  Justin  Green.  A  movement  is  on  to  es- 
tablish a  Moninger  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Columbus 

Professor  W.  W.  Boyd,  dean  of  the  college 
of  education  of  the  state  university  and  an 
elder  in  Broad  Street  church,  will  conduct  a 
party  to  Europe  during  the  early  summer  and 
on  his  return  will  assume  leadership  of  a  party 
on  a  tour  around  the  world,  the  trip  to  cover 
about  thirteen  months. 

Just  100  years  ago  Columbus  was  surveyed 
and  founded.  A  centennial  celebration  is  to 
take  place  during  the  coming  year.  It  is 
planned  not  only  to  have  a  display  indicative 
of  the  industrial  but  also  of  the  religious  prog- 
ress  and   achievements   of   a  century. 

W.  H. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I.  Alstyne  Blauvelt,  D.  D.,  for  nearly  forty 
years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Roselle,  now 
pastor-emeritus  and  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Siloam  church  of  this  city,  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Elizabeth.  Among  all  the 
brethren  in  the  presbytery  none  are  more  highly 
honored  than  he. 

Rev.  Samuel  Guy  Snowden,  recently  dis- 
missed from  the  pastorate  of  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue church  in  Elizabeth,  is  now  pastor  of 
Fifth  church  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Snowden  did 
good  work  in  Elizabeth,  and  the  pastorless 
church  is  now  looking  for  someone  qualified  to 
continue  it. 

The  Third  church  considers  itself  fortunate 
in  the  possesion  of  a  pastor,  John  T.  Kerr, 
D.  D.,  who  "wears."  A  recent  European  trip 
has  only  served  to  increase  his  capacity  for 
hard  work.  Doctors  Cobb  and  Kerr  in  their 
fields  are  contiguous,  in  their  pastorates 
contemporaneous,  in  fellowship  harmonious. 
They  have  served  their  respective  churches 
over  twenty-five  years. 

The  Greystone  Presbyterian  church.  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Ferguson  pastor,  has  recently  con- 
fronted a  civic  obligation  in  the  shape  of  a 
$2,000  assessment  for  paving  the  streets  in 
front  of  its  property.  Although  the  sum  was 
extraordinary  and  immediate  repairs  on  the 
property  were  necessary  to  the  extent  of  $1,500, 
the  people  arose  to  the  needs  and  subscribed 
$3,600. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Central  church 
the  salary  of  Dr.  George  Walton  King  was  in- 
creased $900.  This  is  the  second  time  his 
salary  has  been  increased  within  one  year, 
making  a  total  increase  of  $1,200  since  last 
March.  The  reports  at  this  parish  meeting 
were  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Spokane 

Bethel  church  was  given  a  great  surprise  last 
month,  when  the  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  Asa  Smith, 
tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Smith  came  to 
Bethel  seven  years  ago  when  it  was  still  a 
mission  church  with  barely  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. Under  his  leadership  it  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  best  organized  self-supporting 
churches  in  Washington.  Over  300  members 
have  been  received.  The  church  has  a  beau- 
tiful house  of  worship  worth  $17,000,  dedicated 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  has  not  yet  de- 
cided upon  his  future  work,  but  will  take 
another  pastorate. 

Los  Angeles 

Grandview  church,  William  H.  Fishburn, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  welcomed  forty-nine  new  mem- 
bers at  the  January  communion.  The  frame 
walls  of  this  church  have  been  removed  and 
the  building  is  being  reconstructed  of  sub- 
stantial brick.  By  vote  of  the  congregation  the 
name  is  to  be  changed  from  Grandview  to 
West  Adams  Presbyterian  church. 

At  a  largely  attended  communion  of  Calvary 
church.  Dr.  W.  B.  Langsdorf  pastor,  fourteen 


new  members  were  received.  This  is  the 
largest  number  received  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 


Discuss  Country  Life  in  Central 
New  York 

A  country  life  and  church  institute  was  held 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse, on  Jan.  23-24.  Prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  state  departments  of  agriculture 
and  public  instruction,  of  the  state  experi- 
ment station  at  Geneva,  the  state  Grange  and 
of  Syracuse  University,  with  President  Stewart 
of  Auburn  Seminary,  brought  helpful  coopera- 
tion to  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  who  had  the  institute  in  charge, 
assisted  by  his  efficient  associate.  Miss  Anna  B. 
Taft.  Dr.  Silas  Persons,  long  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Cazenovia,  in  an  ad- 
dress upon  "The  Mission  of  the  Village  Church 
to  the  Open  Country,"  gave  an  account  of  his 
personal  experience  in  his  present  charge,  char- 
acterized by  most  remarkable  success,  in  the 
interest  of  which  his  officers  agreed  some  years 
ago  to  give  up  the  second  service  in  the  church 
itself,  and  have  recently  considered  the  pro- 
posal to  secure  assistance  for  the  pastor  to  aid 
in  his  broadening  work. 

Of  like  interest  was  the  address  of  Rev. 
John  M.  Brockie  of  Holland  Patent,  near  Utica, 
on  "A  Workable  Plan  for  the  Country  Church." 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine  and 
of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  after  a  pas- 
torate at  the  University  church  of  Orono, 
Me.,  where  his  strenuous  labors  were  threaten- 
ing to  undermine  his  health,  Mr.  Brockie  came 
to  this  country  church.  Its  former  pastor  had 
recorded  his  conviction  that  the  time  could  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  church  would  become 
dependent  upon  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  aid.  They  called  Mr.  Brockie  on  a  salary 
of  $700,  which  was  soon  increased  to  $800, 
$900  and  then  to  $1,000.  Recently  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  it  $1,500,  a  proposition  which 
the  pastor  promptly  vetoed,  declaring  that 
$1,000  was  all  that  he  thought  that  they  ought 
to  undertake  to  give.  His  "workable  plan,"  that 
has  been  fruitful  of  good,  calls  for  continuous, 
diligent  work  upon  the  part  of  the  pastor;  a 
reading  room  and  gymnasium  for  boys  and  girls 
and  a  course  of  addresses  for  the  farmers  from 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  and  others. 
Fit  intellectual  and  spiritual  equipment,  clear- 
headed recognition  of  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  situation  and  an  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  meet  them  practically  have  been 
potent  elements  in  the  working  out  of  his 
plan  within  the  last  three  years.  Another  highly 
helpful  address  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  W.  West, 
pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  church  of 
Rochester,  upon  "Church  Federation,"  which 
he  declared  to  be  in  its  most  hopeful  aspect 
a  "spirit"  rather  than  an  attempt  at  formal 
organization.  Miss  Taft's  address,  "A  Square 
Deal  for  the  Farmer's  Wife,"  excited  great 
interest,  and  led  to  enlightening  questions  and 
discussion  from  both  farmers  and  their  wives. 

The  same  week  a  similar  conference  was 
held  at  Morrisville,  Madison  county,  where  has 
been  located  a  new  state  agricultural  school. 
By  invitation  of  the  director  of  the  school.  Pro- 
fessor F.  G.  Helyar,  the  conference  was  made 
a  feature  of  "farmers'  week,"  which  drew 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  exercises  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  Allison  of  Colgate  Theological  Semi- 
nary embodied  addresses  from  several  of  the 
professors  of  that  seminary,  located  at  Hamil- 
ton, eight  miles  distant;  from  Dean  Stuart  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Persons 
of  Cazenovia,  Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges  of  New 
York  City  and  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fenton  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of  Syracuse.  IVIr. 
Fenton's  address  on  "Saving  the  Boy"  was  il- 
lustrated by  a  large  chart  with  a  picture  of  the 
world  on  one  scale  of  a  balance  weighed  down 
by  a  group  of  boys  in  the  other,  with  the 
legends  in  large  type,  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
community  if  it  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  its  own  boys  ?"  and  "What  will  the  men 
say  ?" 


Treasurer  Wilson's  Resignation 

After  nearly  forty  years  of  faithful  service, 
Jacob  Wilson  has  resigned  the  office  of  treas- 
urer of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education, 
his  resignation  taking  effect  Jan.  31.  The  board 
has  elected  Edward  R.  Sterrett  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  Edward  R.  Sterrett,  treasurer. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  President. 
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New  York 

During  the  past  two  months  forty-two  have 
been  received  into  West  Presbyterian  church, 
Binghamton,  George  M.  Colville,  D.  D.,  pastor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  brotherhood  at  First  church, 
Poughkeepsie,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  Jr. ; 
vice-president,  Dwight  Sedgwick ;  secretary, 
Chester  Mackey,  and  treasurer,  William  W. 
Smith  II. 

A  year  ago  Westminster  church  of  Middle- 
town,  Rev.  E.  Van  Dyke  Wight  pastor,  de- 
cided to  erect  a  building  in  place  of  the  struc- 
ture that  has  served  the  congregation  for  over 
fifty  years.  They  had  already  secured  many 
pledges,  when  a  family  of  the  congregation 
offered  the  officers  $100,000  for  the  new 
building  on  condition  that  the  structure  should 
be  a  memorial  church  and  that  the  money  sub- 
scribed by  the  congregation  should  be  used  as 
an  endowment  fund,  such  sum  to  be  not  less 
than  $40,000.  New  plans  have  therefore  been 
adopted  and  the  land  is  being  cleared  for  the 
building  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  spring. 
The  $40,000  must  be  raised  by  May  i.  Of  this, 
one  half  is  set  aside  as  endowment  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  church,  or  the  Sunday 
school.  This  will  enable  the  church  to  secure 
a  director  of  religious  education  or  other  helper 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  young 
people.  The  new  church  will  be  provided 
with  rooms  for  all  departments,  class  rooms, 
boys'  reading  room,  gymnasium  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  young  people. 

Pennsylvania 

Twenty-one  were  received  into  Newtown 
church.  Rev.  W.  J.  Bone  pastor,  last  month, 
fifteen  on  confession. 

Central  church,  Punxsutawney,  held  its 
ninety-second  annual  meeting  recently.  The 
report  showed  increases  in  membership,  general 
income,  mission  offerings  and  a  substantial 
balance  in  the  treasury.  The  trustees  reported 
an  expenditure  of  $1,500  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  church  property  and  $300  in 
the  reduction  of  a  small  building  fund  debt. 

West  Grove  church.  Rev.  William  C.  Mc- 
Knight  pastor,  received  seventeen  members  last 
month,  fourteen  on  confession.  The  Sabbath 
school  has  increased  from  125  to  165  during 
the  last  six  months.  The  graded  lessons  are 
being  used  very  successfully  in  all  depart- 
ments except  the  senior.  The  men's  organized 
Bible  class  has  an  enrollment  of  thirty,  the 
women's  class  twenty  and  the  boys'  class  thirty. 

New  Jersey 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  Newton  Presby- 
tery in  the  chapel  of  Musconetcong  church, 
Hampton,  encouraging  reports  were  read  from 
the  committee  on  education  and  home  missions  ; 
but  an  appeal  was  also  made  for  greater  activity 
in  these  lines.  Four  directors  were  elected  to 
Blair  Academy. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bruen,  mother  of  Rev.  J.  de 
Hart  Bruen  of  the  First  church  of  Belvidere, 
will  be  90  years  old  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in  spite 
of  her  advanced  age  she  teaches  the  women's 
Bible  class  of  her  church.  Her  teaching  ex- 
perience began  in  her  12th  year.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Rev.  James  M.  Bruen  of  Irvington. 

Oregon 

Baker  church.  Rev.  W.  W.  McHenry  pastor, 
is  making  a  new  record  in  finnncos.  Recently 
the  pastor  preached  on  tithing.  The  church 
has  sent  $100  to  home  missions  and  has  $100 
ready  for  foreign  missions.  Leaflets  on  the 
tithe  system  issued  by  Thomas  Kane  of  Chicago 
are  being  circulated  through  the  congregation. 
The  pastor  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  Baker 
and  prepared  a  useful  card  index.  Three  train- 
ing classes  for  teachers  have  been  organized 
with  an  enrollment  of  forty-three.  The  women 
of  the  church  have  organized  three  mission 
study  classes  and  are  planning  for  two  more. 


The  pastor  has  a  mission  study  class  in  the 
Endeavor  society. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Harper,  pastor  of  the  Valley  and 
Fruitvale  churches,  has  been  elected  pastor- 
evangelist  for  Pendleton  Presbytery. 

The  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Metho- 
dist people  at  Freewater  have  decided  to  enter 
upon  a  church  federation  and  thus  do  away 
will  all  religious  competition.  The  federated 
church  has  called  Rev.  W.  H.  Bleakney,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  Lakeport, 
Cal.,  has  accepted  the  care  of  Woodville  and 
Central  Point  churches.  Dr.  Hearst  has  been 
a  missionary  under  the  Foreign  Board  in  Japan. 
Central  Point  church  is  preparing  to  erect  a 
house  of  worship. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lininger  has  withdrawn  from 
Princeville  church  in  central  east  Oregon  to 
accept  work  in  Sacramento  Presbytery.  Under 
him  more  than  forty  members  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  church  now  numbers  135.  It  is 
probable  that  it  will   become  self-supporting. 

Wisconsin 

Seven  were  received  into  Beloit  First  church 
in  January,  five  of  whom  were  from  a  class 
of  Russians  which  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Moore,  has  been  teaching. 

Buffalo  and  Greenwood  churches,  on  the  new 
line  of  the  Northwestern  railway,  are  con- 
ducting special  meetings  which  are  in  charge 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  D.  Bascom,  and  the 
former  pastor,  Rev.  C.  A.  Adams. 

At  the  January  communion  Janesville  church 
received  ten  members.  The  church  house  has 
recently  been  remodeled.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Laughlin,  received  a  purse  of  gold  from  his 
parishioners  New  Year's  Day. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Geiger  is  supplying  the  church  in 
Athens.  At  the  Christmas  bazar  they  raised 
$85  for  improvements  on  the  church  building. 
Mr.  Geiger  also  holds  services  at  Goodrich, 
ten  miles  away,  and  is  getting  parents  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  their  children. 

Florence  church  postponed  action  on  its  ap- 
plication for  aid  until  spring.  Two  choirs 
serve  the  congregation.  A  double  quartet  sings 
in  the  morning  and  a  chorus  choir  of  sixteen 
young  people  in  the  evening.  The  ladies'  aid 
society  has  given  two  successful  entertainments 
in  the  opera  house.  The  Sunday  school  and 
Christian  Endeavor  society  are  both  under 
the  leadership  of  Edward  Mach  of  Common- 
wealth. Rev.  J.  M.  Linn  has  served  as  pastor 
for  two  years. 

New  Mexico 

Because  of  a  marked  increase  in  attendance 
at  Roswell  church.  Rev.  A.  F.  Gordon  pastor,  an 
addition  to  the  edifice  has  been  built.  The  build- 
ing of  a  manse  is  now  contemplated.  At  the 
January  communion  twenty-one  were  received. 

Clovis  church  is  planning  to  erect  a  new 
building,  the  old  one  being  entirely  too  small 
for  the  increase  in  Sunday  school  and  congrega- 
tion. Under  Rev.  S.  H.  Jones,  the  pastor,  the 
membership  has  doubled  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
At  the  Christmas  entertainment  the  congre- 
gation presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  with  a 
bag  of  money.  This  town  is  only  4  years  old 
and  claims  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Santa  Fe 
shops  promise  to  double  their  capacity  soon. 

Arkansas 

At  the  January  communion  in  First  church 
of  Eureka  Springs  seven  members  were  wel- 
comed, making  twelve  since  the  coming  of 
Rev.  G.  W.  Snodgrass  in  October.  There  is 
a  large  transient  population  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  springs. 

During  the  past  year  a  complete  reunion  of 
the  local  Southern  church  with  Central  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Russellville  has  been  ef- 
fected. Ninety-six  members  have  been  re- 
ceived in  twelve  months.  Money  is  in  sight 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  manse.  The  salary 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hartman,  has  been 
increased  $500. 

California 

For  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  library  tables  of  Christian  homes. 
Rev.  L.  T.  White  of  First  church,  San  Rafael, 
has  outlined  a  special  course  of  study  showing 
the  growth  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  history 


of  the  Hebrew  people.  These  lessons  cover 
the  first  quarter  of  1912. 

A  handsome  pipe  organ  has  just  been  in- 
stalled in  Eureka  church  through  the  activity 
of  the  brotherhood.  A  series  of  evangelistic 
services  is  planned  for  February. 

Florida 

At  the  last  communion  eleven  were  added  to 
Memorial  church,  St.  Augustine,  Rev.  Alfred 
S.  Badger  pastor.  An  oyster  roast  and  boat 
ride  were  features  of  an  Endeavor  convention 
held  in  the  city  early  in  the  winter.  Each  of 
the  church's  departments  is  growing, 

Kentucky 

Rev.  James  F.  Price,  pastor-evangelist,  is 
visiting  the  home  mission  churches  in  his  ter- 
ritory preparatory  to  this  year's  work.  His 
conferences  with  them  are  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  condition,  to  urge  them 
to  self-support  and  encourage  them  along  every 
line  of  progressive  church  work.    He  is  also 


There  are 
many 


Christian  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  which  are  doing 
splendid  work.  Most  of  them 
do  not  receive  the  help  they 
deserve.  But 


there  is  only 
one 


Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary.  That  is,  no  other 
school  is  attempting  just  the 
work  we  are  doing.  For  that 
reason,  just  as  the  college  has 
its  appeal  distinct  from  that  of 
the  preparatory  school,  so  we 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  con- 
sideration as  an  important 
factor  in  making  a  Christian 
America. 


If  you  believe  it  worth  while  that 
the  gospel  should  he  preached  by 
capable  and  well- prepared  men  to 
the  foreign-speaking  residents  of 
America,  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  we  have  done, 
are  doing,  and  hope  to  do.  May 
we  tell  you?  Address  Cornelius  M. 
Steffens,  President,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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arranging  with  them  for  a  one-day  institute  on 
better  church  methods. 

Powell  Cheek,  who  recently  returned  to  this 
country  after  a  year  of  special  study  in  Ger- 
many, was  ordained  to  be  an  evangelist  by 
Transylvania  Presbytery  Dec.  28.  He  now 
heads  the  work  in  Bible  history  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  at  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Nebraska 

The  Nelson  church  is  engaged  in  evangelistic 
meetings,  in  which  the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  G. 
Knauer,  is  assisted  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Weinland  of 
Bellevue. 

Jan.  14  the  new  Hastings  church  building  was 
dedicated.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Lawrence  of  Lincoln.  The  new  house 
of  worship  takes  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  cost  $52,000. 

Superior  church.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Stamp  pas- 
tor, just  closed  a  personal  workers'  campaign. 
Fifteen  members  were  received.  At  the  an- 
nual congregational  meeting  the  people  voted 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  pastor  $200. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Smiley  of  Denver,  Colo., 
recently  closed  a  series  of  meetings  at  Wayne. 
The  people  manifested  deep  interest  despite  the 
bitter  cold  weather  during  the  entire  series. 
Dr.  Smiley's  Bible  readings  and  sermons  made 
a  profound  impression. 

George  R.  Edmundson,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Hebron,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  at  Littleton,  Colo.  To  his  congrega- 
tion in  Hebron  he  stated  he  was  pleased  with 
the  church  and  community  and  that  his  re- 
lations had  been  cordial  and  harmonious. 

First  church  of  Hastings  was  dedicated  Jan. 
14.  W.  W.  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  was  the  preacher. 
The  cost  of  the  building  exclusive  of  salvage 
from  the  old  church  was  about  $52,000.  A 
$7,500  organ  is  to  be  installed  soon.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  is  1,500  and  the  building  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  West.  The  entire  cost  was 
subscribed  before  the  day  of  dedication  and 
no  money  was  raised  on  that  day.  The  mem- 
bership is  over  600  at  the  present  time.  Clar- 
ence W.  Weyer,  D.  D.,  the  pastor,  began  his 
work  with  this  church  in  1906. 

Iowa 

The  four  churches  of  Mediapolis  have  united 
in  an  evangelistic  campaign  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Evangelist  Edwin  R.  Dow. 

Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann  are  engaged 
in  a  union  revival  meeting  with  all  the  churches 
of  Council  Bluffs.  The  high  school  came  out 
in  a  body  the  coldest  night  ever  known  there, 
when  28  below  zero  was  registered.  Meetings 
are  held  in  a  large  tabernacle. 

At  the  January  communion  in  the  Third 
church,  Dubuque,  three  adults  were  received  on 
profession.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  Martin, 
after  eight  years  of  service,  has  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Meridian  Heights  church, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  will  begin  his  ministry 
there  Feb.  4. 

Kansas 

A  number  of  the  churches  of  Wichita  Presby- 
tery are  holding  special  services. 

Forty-two  new  members  united  with  First 
church  of  Coffeyville  last  month.  The  pastor's 
salary  was  fixed  at  $2,500  and  manse. 

Rev.  William  Baird,  the  pastor-evangelist  of 
Wichita  and  Emporia  Presbyteries,  heeded  a  call 
to  become  pastor-evangelist  of  Grande  Ronde, 
Ore.,  and  began  his  work  in  December.  He 
gave  nearly  sixteen  years  as  Sunday  school 
missionary  and  pastor-evangelist.  In  his  new 
work  he  travels  by  stage,  covering  six  counties, 
largely  mountainous. 

Maryland 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Wicomico  church 
of  Salisbury  last  month  reports  showed  that 
the  church  was  in  excellent  financial  condition. 
The  salary  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Wilson  T.  M. 
Beale,  was  increased  to  $1,500.  Wicomico 
church  is  one  of  the  five  churches  founded  by 
Francis  Makemie  before  1690. 

Illinois 

Four  hundred  members  of  First  church, 
Aurora,  attended  the  annual  banquet  and 
congregational  meeting.  Ninety-four  new  mem- 
bers were  added  during  the  last  year,  making 


the  present  membership  646.  The  indebted- 
ness on  church  and  organ  has  been  paid  and 
the  burning  of  the  notes  was  the  signal  for  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. The  church  has  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Thomas  B.  Swan,  a  faithful 
elder  for  over  thirty  years. 

Carthage  church  received  thirty  members 
during  January,  ten  by  letter.  There  have 
been  no  special  meetings,  but  the  additions  are 
the  result  of  the  faithful  work  of  the  officers 
and  teachers  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Franklin 
Young,  who  has  been  with  this  church  six  years. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Clagett,  field  representative  of  the 
Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund,  presented  this 
cause  to  the  House  of  Hope  church,  Elgin,  re- 
cently and  received  a  hearty  response  to  his 
appeal.  In  the  evening  he  gave  his  illustrated 
sermon-lecture  on  "The  Martyr  Graves  of  Scot- 
land." 

The  report  for  the  last  year  shows  it  to  be 
the  best  in  the  history  of  Oswego  church. 
Seventy-five  members  have  been  received.  The 
offerings  have  increased  one-fourth.  The  pas- 
tor. Rev.  J.  Turner  Hood,  has  been  granted 
a  vacation  to  allow  him  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Fulton  church  re- 
ports from  every  department  showed  that  191 1 
was  a  prosperous  year.  Twenty-three  members 
were  added  to  the  roll.  The  benevolences  were 
well  supported.  The  entire  community  mourns 
the  loss  of  J.  Martin  Fay,  who  died  Jan.  12. 
He  was  forty-two  years  a  ruling  elder  in 
this  church,  and  Sabbath  school  superintendent 
for  thirty-five  years. 

Indiana 

At  the  last  communion  at  First  church,  Plym- 
outh, eight  adults  were  received  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Logan,  the  pastor. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  the 
best  financially  in  the  history  of  Fowler  church, 
Rev.  F.  A.  Johnson  pastor.  Eleven  members 
have  been  received. 

At  the  January  communion  Hamilton  A. 
Hymes,  D.  D.,  welcomed  into  Grace  Memorial 
church,  Evansville,  twenty-one  members.  Most 
of  these  had  taken  a  course  of  training  on 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  life.  In  No- 
vember this  church  held  a  meeting  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Indian  evangelist,  Frank 
H.  Wright.  Nearly  every  Sunday  school 
scholar,  as  he  or  she  reaches  an  age  to  profess 
faith  in  Christ,  comes  into  the  church. 

Montana 

Bozeman  church  observed  the  week  of  prayer 
with  interesting  meetings.  The  following  week 
the  pastor,  J.  M.  Ross,  D.  D.,  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Rev.  S.  F.  Entorf.  At  the  com- 
munion twelve  members  were  received,  six 
on  confession. 

First  church,  Pony,  gave  a  reception  to  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Mershon  upon  their  arrival  from 
Surrey,  N.  D.  Two  adult  members  were  re- 
ceived recently.  The  Sabbath  school  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  three  months,  over 
ninety  now  being  enrolled.  The  pastor  also 
preaches  every  two  weeks  at  Harrison,  an  un- 
organized station  seven  miles  away. 

Idaho 

During  January  twenty-four  were  received 
into  Emmett  church,  making  the  membership 
100;  several  accessions  are  the  result  of  union 
meetings.  Rev.  A.  S.  Parker  is  the  only  pastor 
this  church  has  had. 

Nine  members  were  received  into  Jerome 
church  in  January.  J.  M.  Anderson,  D.  D., 
has  been  stated  supply  there  the  past  nine 
months.  During  that  time  thirty-two  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  and  the  church  has  been 
given  training  in  Presbyterian  polity. 

West  Virginia 

The  pastor  of  Fairmont  church.  Rev.  H.  G. 
Stoetzer,  recently  celebrated  his  twelfth  anni- 
versary as  leader  of  that  church  by  receiving 
nine  new  members.  During  his  pastorate  650 
persons  have  been  received. 

As  a  result  of  two  weeks'  special  meetings 
following  the  week  of  prayer  there  were  twenty- 
five  accessions  to  Moundsville  church.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Slagle,  who  came  to 
this  field   last  July,   conducted   the  meetings. 


On  two  evenings  fellow  ministers  aided  him. 
The  Sunday  school  has  doubled  and  a  large 
men's  Bible  class  has  been  formed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slagle  came  here  after  a  six  months' 
sojourn  abroad  in  travel  and  study  of  church 
methods  and  work  in  Scotland. 

Rev.  Joseph  Zaiden  was  released  from  supply- 
ing Syrian  church  of  Wheeling,  as  he  is  en- 
gaged by  the  Home  Board  in  work  in  Brooklyn. 
Presbytery  adopted  overture  2  and  sent  up  one 
on  intercollegiate  football.  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter 
was  appointed  chairman  of  presbytery's  com- 
mittee on  work  among  the  freedmen. 

An  annual  reception  by  the  ladies  of  Grafton 
church  to  the  entire  congregation  was  the  oc- 
casion of  presenting  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Clelland, and  wife  with  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  various  societies.  This  was  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  many  individuals.  This  is  the 
fifth  year  the  pastor  and  wife  have  been  re- 
membered in  this  way. 

Oklahoma 

Both  Westville  and  Stilwell,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  pastor-evangelist,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Donald, D.  D.,  have  recently  constructed  new 
houses  of  worship.  John  S.  Calhoun,  D.  D., 
became  pastor  Jan.  i. 

James  K.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  concluded  the 
tenth  year  of  his  pastorate  with  First  church, 
Muskogee,  Jan.  i.  A  reception  was  given 
him  by  the  congregation.  In  token  of  their 
affection,  Elder  W.  R.  Whiteside  presented 
a  handsome  purse  to  the  pastor.  At  the  re- 
cent communion  sixty-eight  were  received, 
bringing  the  membership  up  to  760. 

Michigan 

Warren  Avenue  church,  Saginaw,  observed 
the  week  of  prayer  and  the  following  week 
received  sixteen  into  the  church.  Rev.  J. 
Ambrose  Dunkel  is  pastor. 

After  a  pastorate  of  over  seven  years.  Rev. 
George  M.  Tourtellot  leaves  First  church  of 
Ironwood  to  accept  a  call  to  Hudson,  Wis.  Mr. 
Tourtellot  is  the  stated  clerk  of  Chippewa 
Presbytery. 

North  Dakota 

The  people  of  Portal  church  recently  pre- 
sented their  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  McEwan,  with 
a  fur-lined  coat  and  also  remembered  Mrs. 
McEwan.  Annual  reports  show  good  balances 
in  the  treasuries  of  all  the  societies  and  twenty 
added  to  the  roll,  five  by  letter. 


Protests  Against  Mr.  Taft's  Order 

Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil Appeals  Against  Kevocation  of  Order 
Prohibiting  Religious  Garb  in  Indian  Schools. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  home  mis- 
sions council  held  a  hurriedly  called  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  president,  Charles  T.  Thomp- 
son, last  Monday  afternoon.  The  committee 
had  just  heard  with  great  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment that  President  Taft  had  revoked  the 
order  of  Robert  G.  Valentine,  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  forbidding  teachers  in  Indian 
schools  to  wear  a  religious  garb.  Large  num- 
bers of  nuns  and  priests  formerly  in  charge 
continue  to  teach  without  civil  service  examina- 
tion and  still  wearing  dress  of  their  religious 
orders.  Mr.  Valentine's  order  provided  that 
in  government  schools  "all  insignia  of  any  de- 
nomination must  be  removed  from  all  public 
rooms,  and  members  of  any  denomination  wear- 
ing distinctive  garb  should  leave  such  garb 
off  while  engaged  in  duties  as  government 
employees." 

Dr.  Thompson  thereupon  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent, commending  this  order  as  "manifestly 
American  in  spirit,  judicial  and  righteous."  He 
asked  the  President,  if  opposed  to  it,  to  grant 
the  home  missions  council  representatives  a 
hearing.  It  was  understood  that  this  would  be 
granted.  But  the  president  has  chosen  to  re- 
voke the  order  on  simple  Catholic  protest.  He 
promises,  however,  later  hearing  to  both  sides, 
and  the  home  missions  council  has  determined 
to  appeal  to  impartial  religious  sentiment  of 
the  country  to  uphold  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner Valentine. 

The  council  telegraphed  the  President  its 
"profound  regret"  that  he  had  taken  this  posi- 
tion without  hearing  arguments  in  defense  of 
the  Valentine  order. 
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Ministerial  Obituary 

Frederick  H.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  death  of  Frederick  H.  Wines,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  31, 
terminated  a  career  of  remarkable  usefulness 
not  only  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  but  to 
the  state  of  Illinois,  whose  employee  he  was 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Wines  served  on  the  state 
board  of  charities  from  1869  to  1892,  when  he 
was  removed  by  Governor  Altgeld ;  in  1896  he 
was  reappointed,  and  resigned  to  become  as- 
sistant director  of  the  1910  census. 

Dr.  Wines  was  born  in  1838  and  graduated 
in  1857  from  Washington  College,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege), in  which  institution  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  The  son  took  an  active  part 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  school  and  was  a 
noted  athlete.  Immediately  after  the  great  re- 
vival of  1857  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  establishing  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Wash- 
ington. He  took  his  theological  work  in  Prince- 
ton and  served  as  chaplain  in  the  regular 
army  during  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was 
called  to  First  Presbyterian  church,  Spring- 
field, in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  a 
pew  holder.  Later  he  received  appointment  to 
the  newly  organized  charities  board,  previously 
referred  to.  At  various  times  he  was  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation, president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  fifty  lo  investigate  the  liquor  problem. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  important  works 
on  subjects  relating  to  charity. 

Rev.  Christopher  Humble,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Christopher  Humble,  M.  D.,  died  sud- 
denly Saturday,  Jan.  27,  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
D.  S.  Honsaker,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  of  acute 
indigestion.  He  had  recently  resumed  his  work 
after  a  month  of  rest  in  a  sanitarium  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  was  completing  a  tour 
through  Kansas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  Board,  of  whose  educational  force 
he  was  a  member,  and  was  on  his  way  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Presbyterian 
Training  School  of  Chicago  when  he  was  sud- 
denly stricken.  Dr.  Humble  was  born  in  Ayr, 
Ontario,  and  was  ordained  by  Parkersburg 
Presbytery.  In  completing  a  course  of  study 
in  medicine  he  earned  the  title  of  doctor.  He 
served  First  church,  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  Bethle- 
hem chapel  of  University  Place  church.  New 
York  City,  before  entering  the  service  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Board  in  1893.  His  first  labors 
were  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Later  years  were  devoted  to  holding  Sunday 
school  institutes  and  conventions.  He  spent 
a  year  in  the  service  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Board  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Humble  died  two  years 
ago  in  that  city,  where  of  late  he  made  his 
headquarters.  A  son  and  a  brother  are  among 
the  relatives  left  to  mourn  his  death.  Burial 
took  place  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  in  accordance  with 
his  dying  request. 

Rev.  John  Newton  Young 
Rev.  John  Newton  Young  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Presbytery  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  Jan.  10,  in  his  84th  year. 
He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1852  and  from  Princeton  Semi- 
nary in  1856.  He  served  churches  in  Kansas 
twelve  years,  and  in  Nebraska  two  ;  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  ministry  were  given  to  churches 
in  Missouri.  He  was  a  minister  of  marked 
devotion  to  his  church, 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  D.  D 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  passed  over  from 
toil  to  its  reward,  dying  at  the  Proctor  hos- 
pital, Peoria,  111.,  Jan.  27,  after  an  operation 
from  which  he  was  too  weak  to  recover.  He 
was  born  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1856,  and 
received  his  academical  education  at  Hamilton 
College  and  graduated  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  with  the  class  of  1883.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Winona  ordained  him  in  1884  and  he 


held  pastorates  at  Preston,  South  Chicago, 
Mendota  and  Peoria.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
the  efficient  stated  clerk  of  Ottawa  Presbytery 
and  as  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  West- 
minster church,  Peoria,  he  died  with  the 
harness  on,  having  preached  at  two  services 
and  conducted  a  funeral  the  Sabbath  before 
his  decease.  His  alma  mater  conferred  the 
doctorate  upon  him  in  1909.  He  was  in  many 
respects  a  rare  man  and  held  a  large  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  churches  he 
served  and  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  whom 
he  attracted  and  attached  to  himself  by  his 
genuine  brotherliness.  W.  H.  P. 


Billy  Sunday's  Results  at  Wichita 

The  Wichita  Presbyterian  churches,  four 
weeks  after  the  Billy  Sunday  meetings,  report 
increased  membership  as  follows  :  First  church, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Benedict  stated  supply,  seventy-two, 
fifty-two  on  confession ;  West  Side,  Rev.  Walter 
M.  Irwin  pastor,  ninety-nine,  ninety-one  on 
confession ;  Grace  church.  Rev.  C.  W.  Blake 
pastor,  eighty-nine,  eighty-one  on  confession ; 
Calvary,  Rev.  George  Anderson  pastor,  sixty- 
one,  fifty-four  on  confession ;  Lincoln  Street, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Norton  pastor,  thirty-three,  twenty 
on  confession;  Oak  Street,  Rev.  D.  H.  M. 
Boyle  stated  supply,  thirty-two,  twenty-six  on 
confession  ;  Linwood,  Rev.  R.  K.  Beatty  stated 
supply,  eighteen  on  confession.  A  steady 
growth  is  promised  for  the  future.  The  Lin- 
wood congregation  has  outgrown  its  chapel  and 
with  the  help  of  the  other  churches  an  attrac- 
tive edifice  is  being  placed  on  its  lots.  There 
were  about  i,Soo  renewals  and  backsliders  re- 
claimed ;  700  were  converted  from  out  of  town, 
including  people  from  many  states  and  notably 
two  Hebrew  wholesale  merchants  from  New 
York.    There  is  an  awakened  civic  conscience. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  student  body  of  Fair- 
mount  College  and  Friends  University  are 
frankly  Christian.  The  leaders  and  a  majority 
of  high  school  students  are  Christian.  The 
fraternal  spirit  between  denominations  is  deep 
and  genuine.  Mr.  Sunday  and  his  coworkers 
left  a  hundred  weekly  Bible  classes  and  hun- 
dreds of  personal  workers,  putting  the  city 
in  the  best  shape  for  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign.  Wichita  feels  that  it  received  ten- 
fold value  when  it  made  him  a  farewell  offering 
of  $10,000. 
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YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

that  these  essentials  exist  where  you 
place  your  funds.  Our  First  I^ien  Real 
Estate 

MORTGAGES 

meet  all  these  conditions.  No  client  has 
ever  lost  one  penny  of  principal  or  In- 
terest 

BECAUSE 

one  of  our  stock- holders  inspects  each 
security.  We  never  lend  more  than 
50%  of  our  own  fair  values.  We  lend 
exclusively  on  income  bearing  property. 
We  handle  first  liens  only. 

Your  principal  wiH  be  safe  at  all  limes. 
Your  interest  wzW  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  Your  maturities  ore  remitted  by  us 
in  New  York  Exchange  without  cost. 

FIVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

and  individuals  in  a  dozen  states,  buy 
our  securities. 

Write  for  list,  information  and  references 


REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vice  President 
FORT  WORTH,       -       -       -  TEXAS 


New  Jersey  Brotherhood  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  of  New  Jersey  will  be  held  this 
j'ear,  as  has  now  become  the  established  habit 
of  the  organization,  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Feb.  12.  The  entertaining  church  is  the  West- 
minster church  of  Elizabeth.  The  convention 
is  to  be  comprehended  in  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions,  beginning  at  10:15  ni-  and 
adjourning  at  4  p.  m.,  a  program  which,  in  a 
state  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  will  allow  dele- 
gates to  attend  from  any  portion  of  the  state 
without  being  away  from  home  over  night. 
The  principal  addresses  will  be  on  personal 
evangelism  by  Moderator  John  F.  Carson,  on 
Bible  study  by  Dr.  Ford  C.  Ottman  and  on 
boys'  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  McKinney. 
There  will  also  be  an  address  by  the  new  pas- 
tor of  the  Munn  Avenue  church  at  East  Orange, 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Beattie.  Dr.  ^.  D.  Steele  of 
Passaic  and  Pastors  Cobb  and  Crane  of  Eliza- 
beth will  also  participate. 


Anti- Mormon  Literature  Supplied 

Hans  P.  Freece,  the  well  known  lecturer  who 
steadfastly  antagonizes  the  slavery  in  which 
the  Mormon  hierarchy  of  Utah  holds  his  na- 
tive people,  relies  in  his  contest  not  only  on 
lectures  but  on  literature  as  well.  He  keeps  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  anti-Mormon  leaflets 
for  free  distribution,  and  requests  for  such 
material  will  be  quickly  supplied  if  they  are 
addressed  to  Mr.  Freece  at  655  West  177th 
street.  New  York  City. 
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Safety  and  6% 

No.  3483— 11,400— six  per  cent.  Due  Dec.  let,  1917. 
Privilege  granted  lo  pay  1700  or  multiple  Dec.  1, 
1916.  Quarter  section  in  Pierce  County.  N.  D., 
six  miles  to  market.  Land  all  til '  able ;  140  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  Soil  is  black  loam, 
over  clay.  SUgbtly  rolling.  Locality  well 
settled.  No  buildings.  Value  of  land  $4,200. 
Good  well.  Ii4  miles  from  school.  Owner 
retired  farmer  and  with  his  son  owns  five  or 
six  quarter  sections  near  by. 

The  above  describes  one  of  our  First  Mortea^es. 
Let  us  send  you  full  descriptive  list  of  offerings 
and  booklet  "C"  containing  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  - 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D.  I 
\— 

SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Your  funds  Invested  In  gilt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  net 
Bto8Sl.  40  years' experience.  Your  money  absolutelj 
safe.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

a 

Even  a  small  pension  Tul'^n^  | 

living  and  prove  a  blessing  always.  A  7  \s\ 

per  cent  mortage  will  yield  an  annuity  of  S 

1700  a  year  on  a  110,000  Investment— nearly  s 

160  a  month.  The  admirable  system  under  '^ 
which  we  do  business  enables  us  to  Invest 

and  reinvest  a  definite  sum  year  after  year.  Ej 

This  corporation  will  guarantee  to  place  M 

the  funds  of  customers  out  at  Interest  for  S 

periods  of  five  to  ten  years,  the  principal  ra 
being  secured  by  choice  residence  prop- 

erty  in  the  city  of  Tacoma.  We  make  a  g 

specialty  of  providing  investment  for  an-  ra) 

nultants,  and  collect  and  remit  interest  fg 

semi-annually  free  of  charge  to  Investors.  tg 

Warren  Brown  s 

President  Lennox  Tnut  Company  ^ 

Tacoma.  Wash.  ^ 
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FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"- and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTGAGE    COf>/IPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  Ciir.Okla. 
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Financial  Situation 

In  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  an  index  to  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  country  the 
earnings  of  that  great  concern  are  of  general 
interest.  The  earnings  for  the  last  quarter  of 
191 1  were  $23,105,000,  with  net  earnings  of 
$19,978,000.  These  figures  barely  cover  the 
amount  applicable  to  the  preferred  and  com- 
mon dividends  at  the  present  rates  of  7  and  5 
per  cent  per  annum  respectively.  The  usual 
quarterly  dividend  at  these  rates  was  declared 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  directors.  Earn- 
ings for  the  year  aggregated  $104,255,000,  with 
net  earnings  of  $84,536,000.  These  figures 
compare  with  $141,144,000  and  $116,895,000 
respectively  in  1910  and  are  the  lowest  since 
1908,  the  year  following  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial depression.  After  payment  of  the 
preferred  and  common  dividends  the  surplus 
net  income  for  the  final  quarter  of  the  year  was 
reduced  to  $89,600,  as  against  $408,000  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1910.  At  the  end 
of  the  latter  year  the  corporation  carried  for- 
ward a  balance  surplus  of  $10,928,000.  At  the 
end  of  191 1  the  surplus  was  $4,735,000. 

Another  indication  of  the  tendency  toward 
retrenchment  is  in  the  building  operations  of 
the  country,  which  Bradstreet  reports  from  120 
cities  for  191 1 — the  aggregate  expenditure  was 
$824,000,000,  as  against  $846,000,000  in  1910 
and  $889,000,000  in  1909. 

The  Strength  of  Municipal  Debentures 

"While  it  is  recognized  among  financial  peo- 
ple generally  that  if  regarding  any  security  it  can 
be  said  that  it  is  as  safe  as  a  municipal  deben- 
ture, this  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  many 
private  individuals  have  not  considered  the 
matter  and  do  not  even  know  what  municipal 
debentures  really  are,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  may  vote  on  a  by-law  every  year 
authorizing  their  issue,"  says  The  Monetary 
Times.  "Considering  all  forms  of  investment 
offered  to  the  public,  there  are  none  that  have 
stood  the  test  as  well  as  municipal  debentures. 
No  class  of  security  exists  upon  which  so  little 
has  been  lost  through  the  default  in  payment 
as  in  the  case  of  municipals,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  management  of  a  municipality  is  not 
as  a  rule  in  the  very  best  of  hands.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  governments, 
realizing  the  necessity  and  the  importance  to 
the  country  at  large,  legislate  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  most  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, for  a  municipality  to  have  trouble  in 
meeting  its  debt." 

Gleanings  from  the  Financial  Field 

— From  Jan.  i  to  Jan.  31  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $110,089,500  changed  hands  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange,  of  which  $2,811,000  were 
state  bonds.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
191 1  a  total  of  $79,663,500  were  dealt  in,  and 
of  these  $15,623,500  were  state  bonds.  There 
were  9,671,541  shares  of  stock  sold  from  Jan.  i 
to  Jan.  31  in  1912  and  9,218,187  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  191 1.  The  total  number 
of  shares  of  stock  sold  in  the  whole  month  of 
January,  1910,  was  28,436,324  and  the  total 
value  (face)  of  bonds,  including  $4,662,500 
state  bonds,  was  $99,805,500. 

— One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  decline 
in  Canadian  bond  sales  last  year  was  the 
unsettled  conditions  abroad  due  to  political  dis- 
turbances and  unrest  on  the  Eurppean  Continent, 
writes  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation.  For 
the  past  two  years  Canada  has  asked  for  a 
great  deal  of  capital  abroad  in  order  to  finance 
her  great  industrial  growth,  and  John  Bull  has 
been  liberal  in  supplying  the  capital  needed. 
In  the  year  1910  over  81  per  cent  of  our 
Canadian  bond  issues  were  sold  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  last  year, 
$110,000,000  of  Canadian  bonds  were  placed 
there  out  of  a  total  of  $143,000,000,  or  about 
77  per  cent.  In  1910  only  lyi  per  cent  were 
sold  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
6.70  per  cent  in  1911. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgrages  never  exceed  iQ7i  actual 
value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  bv  our 
salaried  Inspect,  r.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest  free 
of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  Per  Cent.  Our  field  Is  the 
rich  agricultural  valley  of  Battetn  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for 
Information  and  wample  application  of  1500.00  loan  on 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  TINION  MORTeA.&i:  COMPANY 
102  West  Grand  Ave.         Clovis,  New  Mexico 


DlinoislViist&SaYm^sBaiilc 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard, 

Chicago 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 


Pays  Interest  on  Time  Deposits, 
Current  and  Reserve  Accounts. 

Deals   in  Investment  Securities  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Transacts  a  General  Trust  Business 
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The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklatioma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se 
curl  ties  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WA1.TX:r  B.  PASCHAliL.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  Sailings  of  $1.00  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 

—WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  — 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


ARE  YOU  $ 
SATISFIED? 

Does  your  investment  bring  you  all  it  should  ?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  ?  or  4  per  cent  interest.  This  section  of 
Idaho  is  backed  up  and  beinp  developed  by  Uncle  Sam, 
and  every  First  Mortgage  Security  we  have  is  an  absolutely 
safe  investment.  Be  one  of  the  fortunates  who  arc 
going  to  make  money  in  the  West  and  get  in  NOW. 
WRITE      US      FOR      FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  MORVH*!,rKOTA 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  notonedollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgnges  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  Investor. 
IDescriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answerlrg 
advertisements . 


DULUTH 


THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Snlnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  UortgaKeg  on 
Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  errade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Farm  Mortgages 


WW      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS  are  the 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-Tesled  by 
lor  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  SO  Years  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       TTlflONnLLB,  MO. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

$600  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well  selected  farm  mortgagee.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.  T.  CKEAGEK  CO., 
SHEBAf  AN,  TEX. 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investing  In  our  gilt  edge  Wrst  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  ref erenoea. 

DYER  &  FISH  ARDMORE.  O  LA 
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Men  and  Religion  Campaign  in  Many  Cities 


Convention  of  Wisconsin  Men 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  for  the 
state  convention  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  25-28. 
At  this  meeting  there  will  be  a  summing  up 
of  facts  regarding  the  movement  in  Wisconsin, 
and  every  phase  of  the  work  will  be  presented 
by  capable  men.  Conferences  and  institutes 
will  be  conducted  by  experts. 

The  results  of  surveys  of  conditions  affecting 
the  religious  life  of  men  and  boys  will  be 
presented.  The  speakers  include  many  of  wide 
reputation  in  work  for  men  and  boys.  There 
will  be  no  banquets,  registration  fees  or 
delegated  attendance.  The  luncheons  and  sup- 
pers that  will  be  arranged  are  for  the  con- 
venience of  out-of-town  guests,  and  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
men. 

Every  man  and  older  boy  in  the  state  who 
is  interested  in  the  Christian  life  of  men  and 
boys  is  most  cordially  invited  to  the  convention. 
Information  as  to  the  program,  hotel  and  other 
accommodations  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
executive  secretary,  Wilbur  L.  Clapp,  care  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Milwaukee. 

Indianapolis  Greatly  Helped 

Notwithstanding  very  inclement  weather  the 
campaign  in  Indianapolis  progressed  with  satis- 
factory momentum.  The  opening  Sunday  after- 
noon mass  meetings  were  addressed  by  Evan- 
gelist Biederwolf  and  Dr.  Lansing  of  the  social 
service  department. 

Aside  from  the  full  four  days'  program — 
from  9  :3o  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. — in  the  convention 
church  (First  Baptist),  platform  meetings  were 
held  at  four  other  strategic  points  in  the  resi- 
dence sections  each  evening.  The  shop  meet- 
ings under  the  community  extension  commit- 
tee proved  very  efficient,  and  the  permanent 
organization  of  this  work  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  inspiring  features  of  the  campaign. 
During  campaign  week  there  were  in  progress 
here  also  national  conventions  of  miners  and 
of  hardware  men,  to  whom  invitations  were 
sent.  A  pleasant  feature  on  Wednesday  was 
the  denominational  luncheons  with  out-of-town 
delegates.  These  gave  the  experts  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  some  of  the  busy  men  who  had 
not  been  able  to  attend  the  other  sessions.  At 
the  Presbyterian  gathering,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indianapolis  brotherhood,  more 
than  100  plates  were  spread;  and  the  special 
matter  upon  which  Dr.  Lansing  gave  advice 
was  the  enlarged  work  of  our  home  missions 
committee  among  aliens.  While  the  night 
schools  of  this  mission  have  been  well  attended, 
and  the  women  teachers  have  done  exceedingly 
good  work,  his  advice  was  that  the  men  should 
have  a  leading  responsibility  there,  and  that  the 
masculine  touch  should  predominate. 

There  was  some  regret  at  the  opening  that 
the  team  leader,  J.  A.  Whitmore,  expert  on 
boys'  work,  could  not  be  present  on  account 
of  illness ;  but  his  substitute,  H.  W.  Gibson 
of  the  Massachusetts  boys'  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  represented  his  department  most 
happily.  Here  also  will  be  some  permanent 
effects  from  the  campaign  in  the  permanent 
organizations  which  have  been  started,  some 
having  been  perfected  in  the  fall  during  the 
local  preliminary  preparation.  W.  C.  Pearce 
of  the  Bible  study  department  acted  as  team 
leader.  His  efforts,  together  with  the  able  co- 
operation of  the  local  secretary,  H.  H.  Yohe, 
and  the  loyal  support  of  the  laymen's  commit- 
tee chairman,  T.  L.  Scott,  will  doubtless  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  helpful  and  hopeful  con- 
summation. 

Aside  from  the  meeting  proper,  the  movement 
has  been  given  fair  publicity  by  the  news- 
papers, through  whose  columns  many  have 
caught  inspiration.  The  pulpit  also  has  been 
loyal,  especially  in  our  own  denomination ; 
such  topics  as  "A  Man's  Religion,"  "Pro- 
gressive Christianity"  and  "Man's  Need  of  the 
Church,"  announced  last  Sunday  morning,  gave 
due  emphasis  to  the  campaign  program. 

  C.  R.  S. 

Evangelism  by  Laymen  in  Alton,  111. 

Fifteen  Protestant  churches  of  Alton,  111., 
a  town  of  20,000  people,  were  early  enlisted 
in  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  They 
organized  with  a  view  to  getting  into  the  cam- 
paign when  the  team  of  expert  workers  visited 


St.  Louis,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  A  com- 
mittee of  fifty  was  chosen,  consisting  of  the 
pastor  and  two  laymen  from  each  church,  and 
also  representatives  from  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Shurtleff  College  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
several  churches  each  perfected  its  local  or- 
ganization along  the  line  of  the  five  committees 
of  the  forward  movement. 

A  delegation  of  fifty  men  from  Alton  at- 
tended the  eight  days'  campaign  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Alton  churches  followed  with  a  four 
days'  campaign  and  were  splendidly  helped 
by  representative  men  from  St.  Louis  and 
others. 

It  is  at  this  point  a  unique  feature  was  in- 
troduced. The  evangelistic  committee  planned 
a  series  of  simultaneous  evangelistic  meetings, 
to  follow  immediately  after  the  four  days' 
campaign,  held  at  eight  different  centers,  and 
to  continue  throtigh  two  weeks.  Eight  teams 
of  laymen,  consisting  of  three  men  each,  were 
formed,  and  upon  these  laymen  was  laid  the 
whole  responsibility  of  conducting  the  meet- 
ings. One  or  two  ministers  were  present  at 
each  center,  but  only  to  cooperate.  Every 
pastor  issued  a  pastoral  letter  urging  his  people 
to  attend  at  the  most  convenient  center,  and 
visitation  and  personal  invitations  were  used 
to  enlist  interest. 

These  teams  of  laymen,  representing  the  im- 
portant business  interests,  cheerfully  accepted 
their  responsibility.  Night  after  night,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sane  holding  forth  of  the  truth 
of  God's  word  touching  salvation  and  service, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  quietly  ac- 
cepted Christ.  No  outside  evangelistic  helpers 
were  used.  No  intensely  emotional  appeals 
were  made.  No  great  multitudes  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  these  men,  but  a  permanent 
and  effective  work  has  been  done. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  outcome 
of  this  movement,  which  the  churches  purpose 
to  follow  up  through  the  five  committees  of 
boys'  work,  Bible  study,  evangelism,  social 
service  and  missions,  but  this  much  is  true — 
the  laymen  are  finding  themselves  and  catching 
the  vision.    A.  G.  L. 

Portland  Plans  Shop  Evangelism 

During  the  Portland,  Me.,  campaign  noon 
shop  meetings  were  held  in  twelve  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign a  conference  was  called  of  representatives 
of  the  shops  where  meetings  had  been  held  and 
arrangements  made  for  continuing  this  practical 
evangelism.  Following  an  address  by  the  expert 
in  community  extension,  A.  M.  Bruner,  a  central 
committee  was  organized,  headed  by  local  men. 

Maine  Towns  Imitate  Portland 

Directly  in  line  with  the  primary  intent  of 
the  movement  to  express  itself  in  wisely  di- 
rected local  work  after  the  eight  days'  campaign, 
Lewiston  and  Auburn,  Me.,  are  the  first  cities 
in  the  state  to  definitely  announce  a  program. 
Laymen  from  both  cities  are  taking  part  in 
the  preparations.  A  committee  representing  the 
churches  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  aux- 
iliary cities  committee  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  in  Portland.  The  attendance  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  represented  all  sections 
of  the  state.  Many  men  came  200  and  300 
miles.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  delegates 
gave  up  their  business  to  attend  the  conferences 
during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

"Following  Up"  in  a  Small  City 

The  methods  pursued  by  the  churches  of 
Washington,  Iowa,  after  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion campaign  held  in  that  city,  are  typical 
of  the  plans  carried  out  in  all  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  where  the  movement  has  been 
at  work.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  conset-va- 
tion  committee  a  meeting  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant men  of  the  city  was  called,  at  which  "The 
Washington  Federation  of  Christian  Men"  was 
formed.  This  body  was  given  power  to  carry 
forward  the  work  suggested  and  outlined  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Committees  on  membership, 
publicity,  evangelism  and  community  extension, 
Bible  study  and  missions,  social  service,  boys' 
work  and  finance  were  appointed.  Meetings 
of  the  federation  are  to  be  held  quarterly,  one 
of  which  shall  be  known  as  the  annual  meet- 
ing, on  which  special  emphasis  will  be  laid. 


An  attempt  will  be  made,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  committees,  to  assign  some 
definite  work  to  each  man  and  boy  in  the 
churches.   

Campaign  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
covering  last  week  aroused  extraordinary  in- 
terest not  only  in  Newark  but  in  all  the  ad- 
jacent suburbs.  The  institutes  were  particularly 
vjeU  attended  and  exceptionally  effective.  Two 
well  known  Presbyterian  ministers  were  on 
the  team  of  experts — Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  of 
Chicago  and  Rev.  Paul  M.  Strayer  of  Rochester, 
dealing  with  evangelism  and  social  service  re- 
spectively. Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  and  J.  Campbell 
White  also  assisted  in  the  discussion  of  mis- 
sions. Professor  M.  A.  Honline  of  Dayton  and 
C.  C.  Robinson  of  Atlanta,  who  served  as  ex- 
perts on  Bible  study  and  boys'  work,  had  the 
largest  institutes.   

University  Town  Joins  Movement 

Some  200  men  enjoyed  a  banquet  at  De  Pauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Jan.  17  in  con- 
nection with  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
The  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  have  joined  heartily  in  the  work,  and  a 
campaign  probably  will  be  arranged.  Rev. 
G-  H.  L.  Beeman,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  other  pastors  and  one  layman  from 
each  church  form  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  movement.  At  the  banquet  President  Mc- 
Connell  of  De  Pauw  was  toastmaster. 

Energetic  Campaign  at  Pittsburg 

The  eight-day  campaign  was  inaugurated  in 
Pittsburg  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  by  a  great  mass 
meeting  of  men  in  Exposition  hall.  The  ad- 
dress by  Raymond  Robins  of  Chicago  was  lis- 
tened to  by  about  4,000  men.  On  Monday 
the  convention  proper  began  in  First  Presby- 
terian church,  when  Mr.  Robins  again  addressed 
the  Ministerial  Union  of  Pittsburg.  The  meet- 
ings were  all  largely  attended,  and  the  institutes 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  team  the  largest 
they  have  had  so  far.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
Feb.  4,  Fred  B.  Smith  delivered  an  evangelistic 
address  in  the  Exposition  hall,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  the  pastors  of  the  city  gave  special 
addresses  to  men.  Large  delegations  have  been 
in  the  city  from  neighboring  cities  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  eight- 
day  campaign  teams  will  be  organized  to  visit 
twenty-five  auxiliary  cities.  A  pleasing  feature 
of  the  work  was  the  interest  excited  among 
the  boys.  Last  week  the  different  denomina- 
tions had  their  gatherings  at  lunch.  The  Pres- 
byterians met  in  Seventh  Avenue  hotel  and 
were  addressed  by  Rev.  David  Russell  of  South 
Africa.    More  than  100  were  present. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

Senator  Kenyon  addressed  the  men  of  Mar- 
slialltown,  Iowa,  in  the  interest  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  on  Jan.  14. 

The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  under  the 
leadership  of  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  an  elder  in 
Fifth  Avenue  church.  New  York,  who  is  presi- 
dent, is  preparing  to  start  the  Men  and  Reli- 
lion  Forward  Movement  in  the  churches  of 
New  York  Presbytery. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Movement  was  recently  held  in  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Carlton,  the 
Methodist  presiding  elder  for  that  district. 

One  notable  result  from  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the 
remarkable  recruiting  of  the  Farmington  Ave- 
nue Congregational  church,  which,  two  weeks 
after  the  campaign  closed  in  that  city,  received 
fifty  new  men  members  into  its  fellowship. 
The  pastor  is  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett,  formerly 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Chicago. 
Other  Hartford  churches  reaped  similar  results. 

The  special  eight-day  campaign  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  in  lola  opened  re- 
cently with  a  men's  mass  meeting  addressed 
by  United  States  District  Attorney  Leslie  J. 
Lyons  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Despite  below  zero 
weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  an  in- 
spiring meeting. 
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The  Carpenter 

(Continued  from  page  187) 

That  same  chisel  beak  chips  off  pieces  of  bark 
and  exposes  the  insects  hiding  beneath.  This 
knack  of  finding  and  eating  insects  makes  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  one  of  man's  best 
friends. 

He  is  also  a  fly-catcher  of  great  ability,  and 
from  his  perch  may  often  be  seen  to  dash 
away  into  the  air  and  catch  a  passing  insect. 
The  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  throwing 
pebbles  past  a  woodpecker  just  to  see  him 
chase  them.  He  never  actually  caught  a  pebble, 
but  he  often  flew  after  it  to  see  what  kind 
of  strange  insect  it  was.  Perhaps  he  mistook 
the  pebbles  for  cicadas,  or  seventeen  year 
locusts,  of  which  he  is  vet^  fond. 

The  most  tedious  and  difficult  task  the  wood- 
pecker performs  with  his  chisel  beak  is  the 
building  of  a  nest.  No,  he  does  not  carry  sticks, 
or  weeds,  or  grass,  or  feathers,  or  wool,  or 
mud,  or  straw,  or  any  of  the  other  things 
which  most  birds  use.  Instead  of  building  a 
nest  on  the  outside  of  a  tree,  he  carves  himself 
one  on  the  inside.  He  always  chooses  a  dead 
tree,  or  at  least  a  dead  limb,  though  the  rest 
of  the  tree  may  be  green.  Indeed,  he  often 
prefers  it  so,  for  green  leaves  then  hide  the 
entrance  to  his  nest.  In  the  far  West,  where 
trees  are  few,  and  in  the  East  where  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down,  the  woodpecker  often  an- 
noys the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  by 
using  their  poles  for  a  nest. 

When  he  has  chosen  the  site  for  his  nest, 
the  woodpecker  with  that  chisel  beak  drills 
a  round  hole  in  for  several  inches.  Then 
he  turns  straight  down  toward  the  root  of 
the  tree,  or  the  base  of  the  limb  if  he  has 
chosen  a  limb,  and  for  a  foot,  or  even  two  feet 
or  more,  he  digs  below  the  level  of  his  door 
so  that  eggs  and  young  shall  be  in  complete 
darkness.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  the  amount 
of  work  a  pair  of  woodpeckers  will  do  with  no 
tools  but  their  beaks. 

They  could  scarcely  do  the  work  at  all  if  their 
feet  and  tails  were  not  made  to  assist  greatly. 
The  feet  have  two  toes  in  front  and  two 
behind,  just  like  the  parrot's,  so  that  they  can 
climb  up  and  down  the  side  of  a  tree.  The  tail 
is  rather  long,  and  the  feathers  are  very  stiff, 
the  ends  of  the  quills  sticking  out  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  tail  almost  like  spines.  When 
the  bird  fixes  his  claws  in  the  side  of  the  tree, 
with  his  body  almost  upright,  these  spiny  tail 
feathers  are  pressed  hard  against  the  tree, 
and  stick  into  the  bark  and  support  much  of  his 
weight.  Thus  he  has  a  powerful  leverage  when 
he  begins  to  pound  with  his  beak. 

As  to  the  nest,  when  the  hole  has  been 
drilled  the  nest  is  complete.  No  downy  lin- 
ing for  the  woodpecker.  No  feathers,  or  wool, 
or  moss.  The  mother  bird  lays  four  or  five 
pure  white,  shiny  eggs  on  the  litter  of  chips 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  hole,  and  the  father 
and  mother  take  turns  at  sitting. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  a  shy  bird, 
and  seldom  lingers  near  the  nest  or  makes 
much  noise  there ;  but  the  nest  is  not  hard  to 
find  if  one  goes  quietly  about  among  the  dead 
trees  of  the  woodland  and  keeps  a  sharp  look- 
out. When  the  young  are  strong  enough  to 
clamber  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  nest  and  call 
for  food,  they  are  especially  easy  to  find. 

The  three  boys  of  the  Bradley  farm  more 
than  once  caught  young  woodpeckers  and  tried 
to  rear  them  as  pets.  Sometimes  they  kept 
them  until  they  were  able  to  fly  fairly  well, 
but  for  some  reason  they  always  died.  They 
never  showed  much  intelligence,  and  never  a 
sign  of  affection  for  their  masters. 

The  old  birds  feed  the  young  on  wild  fruits 
and  berries,  insects,  grubs  and  worms.  But 
the  little  ones  will  eat  almost  anything  that 
is  given  them — perhaps  that  is  why  the  boys 
were  never  able  to  rear  one.  They  ate  worms, 
grubs,  bits  of  boiled  egg,  berries,  fruit  of  any 
kind,  bread  soaked  in  water,  and  beetles  of 
kinds  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  good 
for  them.  But  however  willing  and  well-mean- 
ing, no  boy  is  so  good  a  mother  to  a  young  bird 
as  is  the  mother  bird.  After  several  failures 
the  boys  quit  trying,  and  allowed  the  parent 
birds  to  rear  their  own  little  ones. 

But  about  this  habit  of  the  woodpecker  lay- 
ing up  provisions,  although  he  goes  South  for 
the  winter.  Books  by  wise  men  say  that  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  always  migrates ;  but 
the  three  boys  of  the  Bradley  farm  would  tell 
you  that  he  is  at  least  very  Irregular  about  it. 
If  all  the  woodpeckers  do  go  away,  some  go  so 


late  that  they  might  almost  as  well  have  stayed 
the  rest  of  the  winter  ;  and  some  return  so  early 
that  they,  too,  might  almost  as  well  not  have 
gone  at  all.  There  was  not  a  month  of  the  year 
when  a  woodpecker  could  not  be  found.  It 
must  have  been  for  these  late  departures  and 
early  arrivals  that  the  food  was  stored  up, 
for  in  the  dead  of  winter  insects  are  few  and 
not  easy  to  find. 

Whatever  his  reasons,  it  is  certain  that  the 
woodpecker  had  put  up  a  generous  store  of 
nuts  and  corn,  and  that  the  autumn  storm 
brought  it  right  to  the  door  of  Tan  and  Teckle, 
who  were  glad  to  add  it  to  what  they  had 
already  laid  away  for  winter. 

{To  be  contiiuied) 


Character  Lights  on  the 
Immortal  Lincoln 
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he  came  into  contact  with  rude  and  ambitious 
men,  some  of  whom  were  embittered  by  his 
failure  to  please  them,  he  never  willingly  made 
any  man  an  enemy,  nor  allowed  anyone,  if 
he  could  prevent  it,  to  consider  him  a  per- 
sonal foe. 

Like  a  Christian  he  spoke  when  he  said, 
"I  have  read  the  beatitudes  of  Jesus.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  might  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  one  that  pronounces  a  blessing  upon 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness ;  if  that  fails  me,  possibly  I  may  come  in 
among  the  peacemakers.  As  a  peacemaker 
a  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being 
a  good  man." 

He  advocated  temperance  and  proclaimed  the 
gospel  of  health.  "Do  not  worry;  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day ;  say  your  prayers ;  be 
courteous  to  your  creditors ;  keep  your  diges- 
tion good ;  exercise ;  go  slow  and  go  easy — 
maybe  there  are  other  things  that  your  special 
case  requires  to  make  you  happy,  but,  my 
friend,  these  I  reckon  will  give  you  a  good 
lift." 

Our  Lincoln  was  just,  sincere,  courageous. 
He  was  indeed  religious.  Like  one  who  has 
heard  the  voice  of  the  all-wise  God  he  acted 
and  spoke.  Read  his  sublime,  solemn  declara- 
tion :  "I  know  there  is  a  God  and  that  he 
hates  injustice  and  slavery."  "I  see  the  storm 
coming  and  I  know  his  hand  is  in  it.  If  he 
has  a  place  and  a  work  for  me,  and  I  think 
he  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing, 
but  truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am  right, 
because  I  know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ 
teaches  it. 

"The  time  for  the  enactment  of  the  eman- 
cipation policy  can  be  no  longer  delayed.  Pub- 
lic sentiment,  I  think,  will  sustain  it;  many  of 
my  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demand  it, 
and  I  promised  God  that  if  General  Lee  was 
driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I  would  crown 
the  result  with  the  declaration  of  freedom  to 
the  slaves." 

Our  nation  has  sacrificed  rich  treasure  for 
the  sake  of  freedom,  justice,  humanity.  Lin- 
coln was  our  worthiest  offering.  He  died  for 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  by  his  life  and 
death  he  gave  to  one  race  liberty,  and  to  an- 
other freedom.  Through  him  the  perpetuity 
of  our  government  is  assured. 

From  the  time  he  left  Springfield  the  prayers 
of  the  people  were  offered  for  him  at  family 
altars  and  in  places  of  public  worship,  con- 
stantly and.  fervently.  It  is  but  natural  that 
Christian  people  should  enshrine  him  and  his 
noble  work  in  their  hearts,  and  believe  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  directed  him  through  all  the 
perilous  years  of  the  terrible  war. 

Lincoln  maintained  his  noble  characteristics 
to  the  last ;  no  selfish  motive  or  narrow  per- 
sonal pride  can  be  charged  against  him.  No 
stain  or  dishonor  can  be  found  in  all  the 
eventful  years  of  his  life.  He  is  an  illustration 
of  Christian  manhood,  under  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Edmund   F.  Albertson. 

Note — The  hymn  asked  for  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
begins  with  the  familiar  stanza : 

"If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet. 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows. 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet. 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay ; 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them. 

As  they  launch   their  boat  away." 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Pittsburg — Pittsburg  Second,  Feb.  13,  10  a.  m. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Kalamazoo — -A.  W.   Brashear,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Resignations 
New  York — Franklinville  :  G.  Storner  ;  Glovers- 
ville  Kingsborough  :  H.  W.  Tolson. 

Calls 

Arkansas — Boonville :  T.  E.  McSpadden ;  Rus- 
sellville:  T.  M.  Hartman ;  Clarksville :  W.  L. 
Darby. 

District  of  Columbia — Washington  Northmin- 
ster :  S.  A.  Bower,  accepts. 

Indiana — Anderson:  B.  F.  Brundage,  accepts; 
Vevay  :  C.  W.  Barrett,  accepts  ;  Vernon  :  E.  W. 
Lodwick,  accepts. 

Kansas — Rossville  :  G.  A.  Chatfield,  accepts. 

Kentucky — Marion  :  W.  Cleft,  accepts. 

Minnesota — East  Grand  Forks  Mendenhall  Me- 
morial :  E.  Coles,  accepts. 

Missouri — Golden  City  group :  J.  M.  Bwidge, 
accepts. 

New  Jersey — Tenafly :  Leslie  Sickers,  accepts; 
Jersey  City  Westminster:  H.  L.  Wyatt,  ac- 
cepts ;  Palisades  Park :  Charles  A.  Evans. 

New  York— Buffalo  Lebanon :  G.  Storner,  ac- 
cepts ;  Almond  :  A.  C.  Stuart,  Verona,  accepts. 

Ohio — Wilmington :  A.  J.  Marbett,  Brookston, 
Ind. ;  Cincinnati  Mount  Auburn  :  C.  L.  Neibel 
of  Eastern  church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oklahoma — Pawhuska  First :  W.  Gary  ;  Coweta 
and  Porum :  J.  S.  Wilbanks,  accepts ;  Eu- 
faula  :  O.  E.  De  Witt,  accepts. 

Oregon — Orenco  and  Reedville :  J.  G.  Ottinger, 
King  Hill,  Idaho;  Portland  Montavilla :  S.  W. 
Seeman. 

Pennsylvania — New  Bethlehem :  F.  W.  Hays, 
accepts ;  Portersville :  J.  R.  Loughner,  ac- 
cepts. 

Texas — Weatherford  Grace :  J.  G.  Patton, 
Washington,  Pa.,  accepts. 

Installations 
Connecticut — Greenwich  :  F.  M.  Carson. 
New  York — Esperance  :  J.  W.  Dennis,  Jan.  24  ; 

Pleasantville :  G.  H.  Smyth,  Jr. 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburg     Friendship  Avenue, 

Rev.  David  S.  Curry. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Arkansas — Mafisfield  and  Huntington :  M.  Seals. 
Indiana — Henryville  group  :  T.  W.  Wells ;  New 

Washington     group :     W.     H.     McCarrolI ; 

Orleans :  M.  L.  Harris. 
Minnesota — Warren  First :  M.  M.  Maxwell. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
New  York — Cortland,  Edward  D.  Blodgett 
clerk;  Cannonsville,  Gavin  Cranston  clerk; 
Nineveh,  Charles  J.  Fowler,  Harpursville, 
R.  F.  D.,  clerk;  Windsor,  Hector  S.  Williams 
clerk ;  Saratoga  Springs,  Lewis  H.  Hays, 
clerk. 

Ohio — Newark  First,  A.  W.  Nicolas  clerk. 
Oregon— Elgin,  W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D.,  Portland. 
Wyoming — Saratoga,  Lost  Springs,  Elk  Moun- 
tains, Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde,  Cheyenne. 

Changes  of  Address 
Coale,  J. — Chicago,  111.,  to  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 
Orvis,  G. — Oakes  Corners,  N.  Y.,  to  Allegany, 
N.  Y. 

McCreery,  J.  B.— South  Wales,  N.  Y.,  to  Gar- 

denville,  N.  Y. 
Course,  H.  M. — Oroville  to  Waterville,  Wash. 
Hyink,   M. — Inwood,   Iowa,  to   Lemon,   S.  D. 
Vernon,  F.  E. — Newark,  Ohio,  to  Wenona,  111. 
Temple,  H.  C. — Jonesboro,  Ark.,  to  Salem,  111. 

Churches  Organised 
Pennsylvania — Dunmore  Westminster  on  Adams 

avenue,  100  members.  Rev.  R.  Roberts  supply. 
Washington — Oroville,  34  members,  and  Kep- 

ling,  13  members,  H.  M.  Course  supply. 


Four  Favorite  Bible  Chapters 

The  pastor  of  First  church  of  Lincoln,  111., 

recently  sent  to  the  members  of  his  church 
a  printed  request  for  a  vote  on  the  four 
favorite  chapters  in  the  Bible.  The  referendum 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Psalm  23,  Matthew 
S,  John  14  and  I.  Corinthians  13.  Dr.  O.  A. 
Smith,  the  pastor,  in  his  request  promised  to 
preach  upon  the  four  chapters  that  received  the 
highest  numbers  of  votes.  He  says  he  never 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  that  he  enjoyed 
so  much  and  from  which  he  received  so  much 
spiritual  uplift.  The  course  proved  very 
popular.  J.  W.  E. 
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Umrmt..  O.mijmiiy,  «,»o«t  w  on  over  Itwmnor,  mii  Oomfrnj  r»»rr«  to  tbnrarlw 
U.0  proj,  >ly  l,or,->,y  Insared.  «-lK.B«r  prior  or  KibiKflliMt  In  tl.r  ilWoot  HI"  PoBry.  Ow  A«ili 
Hon  II,"  uoooul  l«  Bby  liunivil  tKor  In  wt«*-  «!»««<  lomro.!  oo  II*  uia  pn^CTlT: 
prrmtsfs  shall  lU  roy  Hmr  fLft*T  tU-  wafclnr,  rm-l  -hiring  Oio  roBtlBBanw  of  U)3a  InHiranw, 
»4i3«rt;ntt*  f.r  r^,Y>./r-7j,i)-./oo*  r,r  »}K..-lft.4  10  tiewmarendam  of  fijwrJol  iMOJWii*  1ft  the 
iJlM,  in  th.'  H'.o>f  nti-l  «io.llH.7Ufi  aftwrMlil  (ionomlntitrd  *iMffr*foi«  or  «rf/«.ACMr<f.»» 
IKioy,  in  t\Hrln-,  Aori  (i.iilwl  toor  rittlorvtl  afvoi  tbts  PoUo)-,  a!f11,aa4  frow  UKWfiJrtli.  ro  I 
MOBEi-lVKC  l>lXXAKJa>,  tbnt  Ihi*  Inwimnrr  ift iwt  Intmtkd  Wopi-ly  tf.,  or  oor^r  of 
mon^^y  ^.r  IwlU.-n.  Awl  Ibat  fh!»  P"li«:y  1*  mo*'  nwl  nrrc[i*f<l.  In  rrferrtirr  b>  tla  oowUtte* 
■Kit  Inn-ill  iitlnm  i*p  firfH-lrtlly  prorirt'".!  ft'f. 

Tliis  r.ili.  V  fliall  not  bii  vnlitl  noia  comilCTSlifnefl  hy  Oic  (iuly  diitlKirliKl  A 

3ii  U)itnts0  nil)tra!f;  The  Hartford  Kre  Imiitaiice  Compaa;  !>■ 


HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

THIS  is  a  reproduction  of  a  fire 
insurance  policy  issued  by  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1861  on  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  just  before  he  left  Spring- 
field, 111.  for  his  first  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  far  stronger  today  than  in 
Lincoln's  time  and  a  policy  which  was 
good  enough  for  Lincoln  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  When  you  want 
fire  insurance  insist  on  the  Hartford. 


All.-wtecl, 


4^ 


m. 


AN   INTERESTING   LINCOLN  DOCUMENT 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

OpenliiK  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEOK«E  I>.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre». 


Obto 


RKOAU  SCHOLARSHIP  BEArTIFl  L  SCRROl  NDISGS 

^i&^WEmRN  COLLEGE 

/ianked  ivHh  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  J  comprehensive  curriculum  j  definite 
religious  mfluence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perlect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  (iRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MARY  A.  SAWTER,  A.  M.,  litt.  !>.,  Dean 
Fox  45  Oxford,  O. 


Illinois 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chll- 
dren's,ln8ane,and  contagious  department8,the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  I.ylng-ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   &07  HONORB  STBBBT,  CHICAGO  |M 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced  professors 
and  excellent  provision  for  the  physical  and  social 
welfare  of  its  students,  in  a  beautiful  environment. 

For  infonnation  add/ress 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President 

Lake  Forest,  Illiaolt 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  EI..IZA.  O.  OI.,i:9rN,  R.  A'., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SBHINARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se 
rious  sickness  in  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy 
Send  for  prospectus.   Noble  BlUa  'Woodstock.  lU. 

WiBOonsin 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  foi 
Booldet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEA-FKIC  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:        ::  WISCONSIN 


Tennessee 


Waishington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  FositlveChristian  Influences.  licenses  reasoa- 
able.  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 

For  eirls  and 
Tonnir  'Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

OtwegOi  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  'Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BRO'WN,  President. 


Iowa 


He 

[tbe  immierant] 

is 
here 

says  Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecti- 
cut. "He  is  here  to  stay.  He  is 
here  to  become  part  of  our  social 
and  civic  life.  His  blood  is  to  mix 
with  our  blood;  his  traditions  with 
our  traditions.  His  children  are  to 
be  Americans  as  fully  as  we  are. 
Most  of  them  are  eager  to  identify 
themselves  with  America,  and  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  return 
to  their  native  land,  look  to  it, 
generally,  only  after  years  spent 
here  to  win  an  American  fortune. 
Keep  on  with  your  labors  for  the 
welfare  of  the  immigrant.  They 
will  be  repaid. ' ' 

What 
shall  we  do 
for  him? 


Why.whatwc  should  do  for  our  citizenship  every- 
where, suitine  plans  to  his  needs.  Would  you 
omit  the  miniatry  of  tbe  gospel  ?  Certainly  not. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  we  are  helping  the  races  to 
help  themselves  in  this  department  of  their  lives. 
Address  President  C.  M.  Steffens,  Dubuque 
German  Collcec  and  Seminary.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 


*fool's  haste  is  nae  speed." 
don't  hurry  the  work 
unless  you  use 


SAPOLIO 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees  * 


Write  today  for  owNew  Catalog  B  fiQ^U  I 

Tin  A  Helpful,  authoritative  Guide  on  ^^^^3  % 

Designs,  Finishes,  Seating  Flans  etc.,  for  I 

Pews,  Puuprr  FuRitrruRE,  S.  S.  seAriHa  I 

nnSricanSeatnigOSipai^.  j 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  CI'    I  f\w  T|C     1Ulf\  Correipondenct 

RefercDcei.      Ol.   lAJUlOf  niVJ.  Solicited. 


Iini  BELLS 

1      Aik  for  Catalofse  and  Special  DonatioB  Plan  No.  28 

1                                      ESTABLiaHIO  1858 

1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBOHO.  OHIO 

Bl  VBflVBD  WLIZZOTHZSBELId 
k  YIWIT  E»  iOgiswiITZS,  KOSI  DU»- 
r^uiiDr^u  fflHTmi,  Lowzs  fbici. 
^nUK\«n  ^^^oUSmZCATALOQUI 
SXaXjiIS.  ▼  TILLS  WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


MENEELY  BELLCQ 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
 17?  BROADWAY.NY.CITY. 

BELLS 

MEIIEELYa.  CO-tSa^y^ 

fha  Old  Reliable  "*  — 

Maneely  Fountfr*. 

tsUbUliii 
•wt;  lU  inn  HI. 


CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOl 
AOTHf 


BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beat  selected  Oopp«raDd  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  fall  rioh 
.tone  and  dorability.  Write  for  catalocue. 
C  W.  TANDCZEN  Ca  Prop'r  Bockajc  B«ll  ranmirj 
(Kitab.  18SI).  548  B.  Bteoad  St.,  CUtaHKATI,  O. 


BELLS 


Church  i 
Chime 
Peal 

Memorial  Bells  a  8pecl«It7. 
MeBhaa*  B«U  Voaadr;  Ce.,Baltinare,«<U'aS.i. 


gpWLDEN 


Sw«et  Tone 

FOR  CHURCH 

AND  SCHOOL  ^^^^^    Catalooue Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  ft  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  MICa 

REAL  STAINED  CLASS  WINDOWS 

Now  cost  little  more  than  plain.    The  smallest  church  cas 
now  afford  the  handsome  Fostcr-Mun£erwindows.  OurtSOOO 
catalog  sent  free  to  any  pastor  or  church  committee. 
roster-Mungrer  Co.,       Dept.  7,  Chleac* 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northvllle,Mlcik 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

PastorB  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Snpply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1400"? 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Usa.  For  CataloguM,  Addrasa 
.  MOLLER,    HAGERSTOWN,  MO. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

U  sizes,  AKT8  AND  CRAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Wrltefor 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Aft.,  Granville,  O. 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STd* 

Already  Sold  to  Thouaanda  of  Churohaa 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
2S6  Pagea  1  00  New  Songa  Sorlptura  Raadlnga 

{25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

Betumable  iample»  mailed  to  "tamat  inqviren" 
THE  BIGLOW  A,  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloaeo 


CKvircK  Org^Lns 

BDILT  BT 

Htrtchings  Organ  Co..  k*osf?N?'4Ass 


HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO. 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Organs 


Around  the  Shop 

WHAT  would  you  say," 
said  the  man  from 
over  the  way  as  he  opened 
the  office  door  and  looked 
in,  "if  I  told  you  I  had  just 
performed  a  deed  of  most 
commendable  charity?" 

"Why,  probably  that  I 
was  gratified — not  to  say 
surprised,"  the  Around- 
the-Shop  man  said. 

"Well,  it's  so,"  said  the 
man  at  the  door.  "I  have 
just  provided  a  poor,  de- 
serving chap  with  a  new 
overcoat.  Wasn't  that  a 
kind  and  generous  deed?" 

"Surely,  yes,"  was  the 
answer;  "but  you  don't 
need  to  brag  about  it.  Who 
was  the  poor,  deserving 
fellow?" 

"Well,  I  was  the  man." 
'  'Yes?  but  where  does  the 
charity  come  in?" 

"Tut,  tut!  Don't  be 
splitting  hairs.  But  say," 
he  questioned,  as  he  turned 
to  go,  "if  you  were  looking 
for  a  charitable  citizen  to 
get  another  man  an  over- 
coat, would  you  try  a  fellow 
who  had  none  of  his  own?' ' 


The  thought  stuck  after 
the  friend  had  gone.  "If 
a  man  hasn't  an  overcoat 
himself,  he  isn' t  very  likely 
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to  consider  favorably  a  re- 
quest to  help  buy  one  for 
someone  else,"  the  A.  t.  S. 
man  said,  thinking  aloud. 
"I  think  that's  pretty  cer- 
tain." The  subscription 
man  cocked  an  ear  to  hear. 

"And  I've  noticed  that 
the  man  who  doesn't  take  a 
religious  paper  himself 
doesn't  care  much  whether 
his  neighbor  has  one  or  not 
— unless  he's  an  economical 
soul  who'd  rather  borrow 
than  buy.  BUT  as  soon 
as  he  sees  what  a  good 
thing  the  paper  is  to  have, 
he  wants  his  friends  to 
have  it  too." 

*  *  * 

"That  explains  this 
letter,  all  right,"  said  the 
circulation  man,  as  he  held 
up  an  open  sheet. 

'  'Here' s  an  old  subscriber 
sending  us  a  remittance  to 
cover  subscriptions  he' s  giv- 
ing four  of  his  friends  at 
one  stroke." 

"I  think  our  reasoning 
is  correct,"  said  the  A.  t.  S. 
man,  "except  that  making 
sure  your  friends  have  a 
good  religious  paper  is  more 
an  act  of  justice  than  one 
of  charity." 

*  *  * 

Be  just.  Send  in  the 
names  and  let  them  get 
started. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

Democratic  England 

By  PERCY  ALDEN,  M.P. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  F.  G.  Masterman. 

Deals  with  the  more  important  social  problems  confronting 

the  legislators  of  England  at  the  present  time.  Ready  next  week. 

The  Modern  Woman's  Rights  Movement 

By  DR.  KAETHE  SCHIRMACHER 

Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  Carl  Conrad 
Eckhardt,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  History  in  the  University  of 
Colorado.    Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People 

By  WILUAM  HAWLEY  SMITH 

Author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd." 

A  broad  inspiring  study  of  the  characteristic  American  at- 
tempt to  educate  everybody.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.S0  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

SociaUsm  and  the  Ethics  of  Jesus 

BY  HENRY  C,  VEDDER 

An  interesting  consideration  of  the  points  of  likeness  and 
difference  between  the  ethics  of  Jetus  and  the  socialism  of 
toJay.    Cloth,  $l.BO  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends 

Edited  by  HALLAM  LORD  TENNYSON 

Contributions  1-y  many  of  the  poet's  friends  are  arranged  by 
the  poet's  son  in  the  order  of  those  events  in  the  poet's  life 
with  which  they  are  related.    Cloth,  8vo.    $3.00  net. 

Social  Pathology 

By  SAMUEL  GEORGE  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Touches  the  entire  field  of  practical  social  work,  the  problems 
of  poverty,  crime,  incapacity,  and  other  causes  of  the  varied 
types  of  social  failure,  in  a  "singularly  commonsensible" 
way.   Of  unrivaled  authority,  sane  and  hopeful.     Cloth,  $2  00 
net;  by  mail  $214 

Social  Aspects  of  Education 

By  PROFESSOR  IRVING  KING 

of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.    A  book  of  sources  and 
original  discussions  of  the  social,  as  distinct  from  psycho- 
logical, phases  of  education.    In  Press. 

The  New  Democracy 

By  WALTER  E.  WEYL,  Ph.D. 

Nothing  now  in  print  approaches  this  book  in  offering  a 
constructive  program  of  democracy — political,  social  and 
industrial.    Cloth,  $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.14 

Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries 

By  FRANK  P.  GRAVES,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State 
University,    Author   of    "A    History   of  Education." 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.10  net. 

Outline  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education 

By  JOHN  A.  MacVANNEL,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.    Cloth,  12mn,  ninety  cents  net. 
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Silverware 

are  always  to  be 
had  in  the  {amous 
mi  ROGERS  BROS, 
silver  plate,  a  {act  that 
is  well  worth  remember- 
ing when  newly  furnishing  or  replen- 
ishing the  house 

!847  ROGERS  BROS. 

silverware  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
largest  silver  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
It  is  ''Silver  Plate  that  Wears. " 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue  "P.80." 
Communion  Ware 

A  complete  line  that  includes  the  conventional 
type  as  well  as  sets  with  individual  cups. 
Artistic  and  digniiied  designs — the  best 
that  skill  can  produce.    A  copy  ol  our 
Special  G>mmunion  Catalogue  that  will 
prove  ol  interest  to  church  authorities 
will  be  sent  on  request.    Ask  lor 
"Special  Catalogue  80.  " 

MERfOEH  BRITANNIA  COMPANY 

(Iijlernalional  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 

Meriden,  Conn. 
Miw  York    Cnicteo    S*n  Francisco 

HlMILTON,  C«NAO* 


Do  you  like  to  do  a 
favor  to  a  friend? 


Yes.? 


Well— 

If  you  sent  him,  or  had  us  send 
him,  a  sample  copy  of  The  Con- 
tinent that  he  might  become  ac- 
quainted with  it — 
And  if— 

You  told  him  that  you  like  it,  and 
think  he  would  too,  and  he  tried 
it  and  did — 

Wouldn't  that  be  a  favor  to  a 
friend  ? 

We  think  it  would  and  will  be 
very  willing  to  do  our  part  in  this 
if  you  will  do  yours. 

Also  — 

We  like  to  do  our  friends  a  favor, 
and  we  will — Favor  for  Favor. 

Catch  the  whisper:  If  your  friend  subscribes  for 
a  year  through  your  suggestion,  we  will  extend 
your  subscription  six  months,  or  if  for  a  half  year, 
then  three  months. 

Is  there  a  better  time  than  now  ? 
Yours  for  favors — 

The  Continent 
Subscription  Man 

Address  me  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or 
509   S.  Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


Establiglied 
Half  a 
Century 


Imported  White  Materials 
For  1912 

We  direct  attention  to  our  recent  importations  which 
comprise  the  newest  weaves  and  fabrics  for  the  coming  season, 
among  which  will  be  found —  : 

Irish  Dimities  in  Stripes,  Checks,  Plaids,  Poplins,  Repp, 
Madras,  at  25c  to  75c  yard. 

English  and  French  Pique  in  all  size  Cords.  40c  to 
$1.00  yard. 

St.  Gall  Embroidered  Batiste  and  Swiss,  Dots, 

Figures,  etc.    40c  to  $1.25  yard. 

Novelty  Crepe  and  Voile  (new  weaves),  65c  to  $1.50 

yard. 

Plain  Voiles  and  Marquisette,  40  and  46  inches 

wide.    50c  to  $1.25  yard. 

Bordered  Novelties,  Voiles,  Marquisettes, 

French  Linen,  Crepes,  etc.,  showing  handsome  Em- 
broidered and  Open-work  designs.  45  to  52  inches  wide. 
$2.00  to  10.00  yard 

Plain  White  Materials,  Persian,  India  and  French 
Lawns,  Adrea  and  Mercerized  Batiste,  Nainsooks,  Long 
Cloihs,  French  Percale,  Silk  Mull,  etc. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  reqxust. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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FREE — to  Continent  Readers- 
REFERENCE  EDITION 


FREE 


of  the 


American  Standard  Bible 


Published  by  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  New  York. 
Edited  by  The  American  Revision  Committee,  with  references 
and  topical  headings  prepared  by  them.  It  contains  12  indexed 
maps,  concise  Bible  dictionary,  combined  concordance,  etc. 


THE  BIBLE 
FOR  MINISTERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  LEADERS. 

Size  5^x8  inches. 
Bourgeois  type 
(sample  below.) 
Egyptian  seal, 
rourd  corners,  red 
under  gold  edges. 


No.  172 


No.  167 


21.13  II.  SAMUEL 

The  Bones  ofSanI  and  Jonathan  brought  to  Zela.  Wars  with  the  Philistines.  David 


Jabesh-gilead,  who  had  stolen  them 
from  the  ^street  of  "Beth-shan, 
'where  the  Philistines  had  hanged 
them,  in  the  day  that  "  the  Philis- 
tines slew  Saul  in  Gilboa;  13  and 


"  Josh.  17.  n 

l>  1  S.  31.  10 
'  1  S.  31.  4 
d  Josh.  18.  28 
'  ch.  24.  25  ; 


r)r>     "And  1 

Jehovah 
song  in  the  day  t 
ered  him  out  of 
enemies,  and  m 


No.  167  (Limp)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2. 50.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1. 75  cash. ) 

No.  172  (Divinity  circuit)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  pres- 
ent subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2.50,  and  50c  additional.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2.00  cash.) 
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The  Statesmanship  of  Statistics 


"IVe  held  a  conference  about  consolidating  those  churches.  But 
the  leaders  of  presbytery  have  a  feticJi — the  number  of  churches 
■on  the  roll  mustn't  be  reduced.  That,  coupled  with  the  stubbornness 
of  the  churches  tJiemselves,  made  it  impossible  to  do  anything." 

The  speaker  alluded  to  a  certain  district  in  a  large  city  where 
five  Presbyterian  churches  crowded  into  close  proximity  seem  all 
trending  toward  "the  jumping-off  place." 

The  force  of  all  of  them  concentrated  into  two  would  at¥ord  a 
fair  working  prospect  of  success.  Continuing  as  now,  only  a 
miracle  can  arrest  the  decline  of  all  together. 

But  if  the  presbytery  made  five  into  two,  there  would  be  a  shrink- 
age of  three  in  the  number  of  congregations  reported  in  its  statis- 
tics. Then  somebody  would  say:  "Well,  Presbyterianism  must  be 
losing  its  grip  in  that  town." 

So  presbytery  keeps  up  its  figures  and  saves  its  face.  Of  course, 
after  a  while  the  weakness  will  come  out  even  in  the  statistics,  for 
two  or  three  of  the  churches  will  die,  anyhow.  But  that  will  be  an 
act  of  providence  which  the  presbytery  will  bear  with  Christian 
resignation.    It  won't  be  "voluntary  humility." 

►^ 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  exclusively  Presbyterian.  A  larger 
example  of  it  can  be  drawn  from  certain  Methodist  expressions  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England  concerning  the  proposed  union 
of  Methodists  with  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  one 
great  Protestant  evangelical  denomination  for  Canada. 

The  threat  comes  from  a  type  of  Methodists  in  both  directions 
that  if  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  absorbed  into  this  union 
and  its  distinctive  title  thus  lost,  missionaries  will  be  dispatched 
from  outside  to  organize  a  new  Methodist  body  in  the  dominion. 

Behind  such  a  proposition  there  can  be  only  one  real  reason — 
the  jealous  unwillingness  to  have  anything  subtracted  from  those 
often  boasted  millions  figured  as  the  imposing  total  of  all  Metho- 
dists in  the  world. 

The  good  Lord  Almighty  may  have  clearly  indicated  to  his 
servants  in  Canada  that  the  number  of  Christians  in  that  dominion 
will  be  increased  by  a  great  decrease  of  distinctively  named 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and  Methodists ;  but  at  least  a 
few  denominationalists  alive  in  the  United  States  and  England 
promise  to  show  the  Lord  that  in  this  particular  he  was  not 
competent  to  manage  his  own  kingdom, 

•i- 

There  is  a  city  of  considerable  size  in  a  Middle  Western  state 
where  eleven  churches  of  different  denominations  are  planted  within 
a  district  six  blocks  long  and  five  blocks  wide.  The  district  is, 
of  course,  "the  best  residential  sectic^n."  On  an  average  Sabbath 
morning  the  total  attendance  of  worshipers  in  all  the  eleven  is  2,200. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  same  city  there  are  two  industrial  suburbs, 
with  a  resident  population  of  1,000  and  1,500  respectively.  Neither 
of  these  has  even  one  church  of  any  kind. 

Yet  none  of  the  denominations  represented  in  the  eleven  churches 
of  the  "best  residence  section"  would  permit  its  congregation  there 
to  sell  out  the  property,  let  the  members  go  into  another  fellow- 
ship, and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  a  church  for  one  of  these 
churchless  suburbs. 


Such  a  transfer  would  be  denominationally  criticised  because 
leaving  the  center  of  town  would  reduce  the  prestige  of  the  denomi- 
national name  in  that  community.  People  would  no  longer  refer 
to  it  as  "one  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city." 

This  would  be  regarded  as  "sacrificing  the  foothold  of  our  de- 
nomination."   And  that  is  intolerable. 

Had  it  chanced,  however,  that  either  of  the  suburbs  mentioned 
was  "settling  up  with  young  business  men  owning  their  own 
homes,"  two  or  three  of  those  downtown  churches  would  already 
have  "relocated." 

►I- 

In  a  rural  village  of  another  Mississippi  valley  state  there  is  a 
congregation  which  has  many  affinities  with  Presbyterianism.  One 
Sunday  this  church  had  as  its  guest  an  eminent  official  of  its  own 
denomination,  interdenominationally  known  as  an  advocate  of 
church  unity.    He  preached  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the  church  house  burned  down.  The  eminent 
church  officer  preached  that  evening  in  the  town  hall. 

Now  he  might  very  easily  have  told  his  hearers  that  their  after- 
noon loss  opened  the  way  for  them  to  practice  a  sane  church  unity. 
The  town  had  more  churches  than  could  thrive  in  it.  They  might 
most  Christianly  abandon  their  part  in  the  overcrowding  and 
happily  find  a  congenial  church  home  with  the  Presbyterians. 

But  the  powerful  church  leader  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
called  for  subscriptions  to  rebuild  the  burned  church. 

It  is  plain  for  a  Presbyterian  to  see  that  in  such  a  case  the  leader 
of  the  other  church  acted  narrowly — sectarianly. 

But  suppose  the  circumstances  had  been  reversed.  What  if  a 
great  leader  of  Presbyterianism  had  been  in  that  same  town  that 
day  and  the  Presbyterian  church  had  been  the  one  burned  down? 
Would  the  great  Presbyterian  have  counseled  his  fellow  church 
men  that  they  had  better  join  forces  with  this  other  very  similar 
denomination  ?  ' 

Nay,  verily.  He  would  not,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that 
in  the  actual  case  the  strong  man  of  the  other  church  did  not.  In 
either  case,  straight-out  advice  for  the  townspeople  to  act  on  those 
principles  of  Christian  unity  which  everybody  theoretically  indorses 
would  have  incurred  almost  unendurable  reproach  from  coworkers 
in  his  own  fellowship  at  large. 

They  would  have  accused  him  of  disloyalty  to  the  interests  of 
his  denomination  in  deliberately  giving  up  a  field  which  might 
still  have  been  retained  for  his  own  kind  of  church  if  he  had 
only  encouraged  the  people  to  hold  on. 

•I- 

It  is  rightfully  the  sorrow  of  every  Christian  that  amid  the  in- 
evitable rivalries  of  separated  denominations  the  strongest  of  sincere 
religious  men  are  so  often  unable  to  measure,  by  anything  bigger 
than  their  own  church  statistics  and  their  own  church  prestige,  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Not  looking  each  of  you  to  the  things  of  his  own  denomination, 
but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things  of  other  denominations." 

Paul,  of  course,  did  not  write  it  that  way  to  the  Philippians.  But 
if  he  lived  now  among  Americans,  would  he  not  certainly  add  that 
much,  supplement  of  exhortation  to  his  Philippian  epistle? 
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Manchus  Abdicate  the  Chinese  Throne 

Abdication  of  the  throne  of  China  was  publicly  announced  last 
Monday  by  the  empress  dowager  in  behalf  of  the  baby  emperor. 
Three  edicts  were  issued,  the  first  proclaiming  abdication,  the  second 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  the  republic  and  the  third  urging 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  approving  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  imperial  premier,  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  and  the  Republicans. 

In  consideration  for  abdication,  the  Republicans  make  the  fol- 
lowing pledges  to  the  emperor : 

The  emperor  shall  retain  his  title  and  shall  be  respected  as  a 
foreign  monarch. 

The  emperor  shall  receive  an  annual  grant  of  4,000,000  taels. 

A  temporary  residence  shall  be  provided  in  the  Forbidden  City, 
and  later  the  imperial  family  shall  reside  in  the  summer  palace,  ten 
miles  outside  of  Peking. 

The  emperor  may  observe  the  sacrifices  at  his  ancestral  tombs  and 
temples,  which  will  be  protected  by  Republican  soldiers. 

The  great  tomb  of  the  late  emperor,  Kwang  Su,  will  be  completed 
and  the  funeral  ceremony  fittingly  observed  at  the  republic's  expense. 

The  palace  attendants  may  be  retained,  but  the  number  of 
eunuchs  cannot  be  increased. 

The  emperor's  property  will  be  protected  by  the  republic. 

A  contested  point  as  to  whether  the  throne  shall  be  perpetuated 
or  will  terminate  with  the  present  emperor's  death  is  not  mentioned. 
Four  pledges  for  the  treatment  of  the  imperial  kinsmen  follow : 

The  princes,  dukes  and  others  having  hereditary  titles  shall  retain 
their  ranks. 

The  nobility  shall  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ordinary 
citizens. 

Their  private  properties  will  be  protected. 

The  nobility  shall  be  permitted  exemption  from  military  service. 

Seven  pledges  are  given  in  the  interest  of  the  Mongols,  Manchus, 
Mohammedans  and  Tibetans. 

The  edict  recites  the  uprising  of  the  Republicans,  to  which  the 
people  of  the  provinces  have  responded,  and  as  a  result  "the  empire 
is  seething  like  a  boiling  caldron  and  the  people  are  plunged  into 
misery."  Continuing,  the  edict  says:  "The  majority  of  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  a  republic.  From  the  preference  of  the  people's 
hearts  the  will  of  heaven  is  discernible.  How  could  we  oppose  the 
desires  of  millions  for  the  glory  of  one  family?" 

Thus  the  Manchus  retire  after  having  ruled  and  misruled  the 
huge  Chinese  empire  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  sovereignty 
is  handed  over  to  the  people.  What  will  be  the  final  result  no 
one  at  this  moment  can  foresee. 

Orangemen  Meeker  in  Act  than  in  Word 

The  opponents  of  home  rule  in  the  northern  Irish  province  of 
Ulster — Orangemen  in  politics  and  mostly  Presbyterian  in  religion 
— have  unquestionably  weakened  a  cause  which  with  reasonableness 
and  self-restraint  might  have  made  a  serious  impression  on  the 
supporters  of  the  Liberal  ministry  in  England.  As  has  been  noted 
in  these  columns  while  offering  comment  on  the  home  rule  ques- 
tion, the  Liberal  vote  in  England  is  almost  entirely  Nonconformist 
and  Protestant,  and  had  the  Orangemen  voiced  rationally  their 
fears  of  Romanist  domination  under  a  Dublin  legislature,  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  given  pause  to  many  Protestant  Englishmen.  But 
the  noisy  pronouncement  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  followers 
that  Ulster  would  take  up  arms  and  rebel  against  the  imperial 
government  if  parliament  passed  a  home  rule  law  for  Ireland  could 
not  at  best  be  an  impressive  way  to  enforce  their  view  of  the  case 
upon  the  rest  of  Britain.  And  the  natural  suspicion  that  it  was  mostly 
bluster  was  confirmed  when  the  Carsonites,  from  threatening  what 
they  would  do  after  home  rule  was  enacted,  passed  to  even  direr 
threats  of  what  they  would  do  when  Winston  Churchill,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  the  Asquith  cabinet,  came  to  Belfast  to  make 
a  speech  in  favor  of  the  cabinet's  Irish  policy. 

The  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  in  Ulster  hall,  the  principal 
assembly  place  of  Belfast,  but  Carson's  Orangemen  vowed  that  no 
word  in  favor  of  home  rule  should  ever  be  spoken  in  that  sacred 
place.  Several  thousand  of  them  arranged  to  camp  in  the  hall  the 
day  before  and  defy  all  the  force  of  the  empire  to  expel  them  and 
make  room  for  the  Churchill  meeting.  Not  desiring  to  offend 
Belfast  unnecessarily,  Mr.  Churchill  then  had  the  meeting  announced 
in  another  place,  but  stated  quietly  that  he  proposed  to  speak  in 


Belfast  at  all  costs.  Thereupon  the  Orangemen  swore  they  would 
make  trouble,  anyhow.  Their  threats  were  so  specific  that  the 
government  ordered  5,000  soldiers  into  Belfast  to  keep  the  peace. 
But  when  the  day  of  the  announced  meeting  came  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  companion,  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  leader,  visited  the  city 
and  made  their  speeches  in  perfect  safety,  and  returned  without 
having  encountered  anything  more  hostile  than  hisses. 

To  threaten  interference  with  free  speech  on  political  issues  is  a 
bad  enough  ofifense  against  the  traditions  of  English-speaking  lands, 
but  to  make  such  threats  and  then  harmlessly  flatten  out  on  them 
is  to  incur  a  reputation  for  pusillanimous  bluffing  that  the  Carson 
faction  will  hardly  recover  from.  The  Liberal  leaders  are  emphatic 
in  pointing  out  that  Carson  and  his  followers  represent  by  no  means 
a  solid  sentiment  in  Ulster.  The  Churchill  meeting  was  arranged  by 
the  Liberal  League  of  Ulster,  whose  members  are  said  to  be  prac- 
tically all  Presbyterians,  but  nevertheless  all  home  rulers.  These 
men  accept  at  face  value  the  assurance  of  the  British  cabinet  that 
the  home  rule  bill,  when  introduced,  will  carry  sufficient  guaranties 
against  any  Romanist  oppression  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Churchill  specifically  promised  this  in  his  Belfast  speech. 

Are  There  Farms  in  the  Everglades? 

For  several  years  past  a  group  of  land  speculators  have  been 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  big  attempt  to  reclaim  to 
agricultural  uses  the  Everglade  swamps  of  southern  Florida. 
Whether  the  extensive  drainage  system  on  which  they  have  been 
working  can  really  make  over  into  useful  farmland  what  has  until 
now  been  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  swamp  grass,  growing  in  an 
almost  bottomless  bed  of  mud,  has  been  vehemently  disputed  by 
engineers  and  other  less  technical  observers.  But  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  have  not  waited  until  their  endeavor  was  a  demon- 
strated success  before  getting  out  brilliant  prospectuses  and  dis- 
posing of  Everglade  land — or  water — to  whoever  might  be 
moved  to  buy. 

The  land  selling  schemes  are  private  enterprises  and  not  within 
the  direct  survey  of  either  the  state  or  national  government,  but  by  a 
peculiar  chain  of  circumstances  the  Everglades  of  Florida  have 
become  a  very  painful  question  with  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington.  The  department  became  entangled 
in  the  matter  because  many  farmers  wrote  to  its  drainage  division 
to  inquire  whether  the  advertised  lands  were  or  were  not  worth 
buying.  Having  so  many  such  letters  to  answer,  E.  G.  Elliott,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  division,  finally  got  out  a  circular  reply  to  all 
of  them  which  was  far  from  sustaining  the  brilliant  promises  of  the 
Everglade  syndicates. 

The  circulation  of  this  letter  soon  brought  to  Elliott  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  drainage  schemes,  who  demanded  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  When  ElHott  refused,  it  is  said  they  declared  they 
would  find  a  superior  authority  to  compel  him  to  acquiesce.  A  little 
later  Secretary  Wilson,  it  is  alleged,  directed  that  no  more  of  the 
Elliott  circulars  should  be  sent  out,  and  also  took  care  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  an  elaborate  report  which  he  had  prepared  from  the 
investigations  of  his  agents  in  Florida.  Later  still,  Elliott  was 
dismissed  from  government  service  on  charges  of  financial 
irregularity. 

All  of  this  aroused  the  indignation  of  Congressman  Frank  Clark 
of  Florida,  whose  opinion  of  the  Everglades  proposition  is  shown 
by  his  remark  that  the  land  put  on  sale  there  should  be  priced  by  the 
gallon  instead  of  by  the  acre.  At  his  instance  the  house  committee 
which  deals  with  agricultural  department  affairs  has  begun  an 
examination  to  determine  just  what  influences  led  to  Secretary 
Wilson's  interference  with  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  drainage 
division  on  this  question. 

Small  Difference  Threatens  Serious  Strike 

The  danger  of  a  complete  suspension  of  coal  mining  in  Great 
Britain  drew  much  nearer  to  a  certainty  when  the  conference  in 
London  between  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners  was  adjourned 
without  result.  The  date  set  for  the  strike  by  the  miners'  union, 
which  voted  four  to  one  in  favor  of  it,  is  February  29,  and 
diminishing  hope  now  remains  of  averting  it.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  strength  of  the  union  is  sufficient  to  stop  mining  entirely  when 
it  calls  out  all  its  men. 

The  issue  made  by  the  workers  is  over  a  minimum  wage.  Present 
pay  is  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  coal  mined  by  each  man.  The 
workmen  are  not  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  piece-priced  ar- 
rangement, but  are  only  desirous  that  the  owners  shall  guarantee 
them  against  loss  of  living  pay  when  they  work  in  veins  where 
unusual  obstructions  or  exceptional  runs  of  slate  prevent  their 
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getting  out  an  ordinary  day's  product  of  coal.  The  union  insists 
that  in  such  cases  men  shall  receive  a  minimum  of  $1.20  per  day— 
5  shillings — regardless  of  the  amount  of  marketable  coal  turned 
out.  The  owners  admit  that  in  certain  instances  at  least  the  men 
are  honestly  entitled  to  pay  for  labor  not  directly  productive.  But 


they  insist  that  they  cannot  make  an  unlimited  promise  of  a 
minimum  wage  but  must  be  trusted  to  do  justice  for  individual 
cases  when  reported  to  them  by  the  mine  bosses. 

Some  difficulties  which  the  mine  owners  foresee  in  a  minimum 
wage  contract  are  freely  confessed  by  the  labor  leaders,  who  con- 
cede that  certain  workers,  through  either  infirmity  or  indolence, 
never  produce  a  fair  day's  output,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  For  these  cases  the  union  professes  a  willingness 
to  make  due  exception  in  the  contract  which  it  demands.  There 
would  thus  appear  to  be  no  great  difference  between  the  owners 
and  the  workers  in  their  recognition  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
that  does  not  break  down  the  wall  of  difference  between  them. 

International  Issues  Turn  on  Unofficial  Visit 

Viscount  Haldane,  the  British  secretary  of  war,  has  been  visiting 
Berlin  and  receiving  notably  cordial  attentions  from  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  his  chancellor.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  Although 
his  mission  is  not  at  all  official,  it  is  acknowledged  in  London  that 
the  government  there  hopes  for  conciliatory  results  therefrom.  The 
always  slumbering  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  typical  Britisher 
toward  Germany  has  lately  been  fanned  into  new  hate  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  Bertrand  Stewart,  a  London  lawyer,  who  in  the 
German  courts  has  been  given  three  and  one  half  years'  sentence 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy  investigating  German  fortifications. 
It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Haldane  can  either  secure  Stewart's  release 
or  some  proof  of  his  actual  guilt  more  convincing  than  the  British 
public  is  yet  acquainted  with. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  he  may  very  likely  take  the  first  steps 
in  negotiating  some  understanding  between  England  and  Germany 
concerning  the  Bagdad  railway,  which  has  already  been  pushed 
forward  to  a  point  where  it  is  felt  to  threaten  John  Bull's  supremacy 
in  what  has  long  been  claimed  to  be  a  sphere  of  British  influence 
surrounding  the  Persian  gulf.  This  and  other  precarious  ques- 
tions responsible  Englishmen  hope  that  the  diplomacy  of  Lord 
Haldane  can  reduce  to  a  place  where  they  may  no  longer  imperil 
British  and  German  friendship,  which,  as  all  serious-minded  states- 
men of  Europe  know,  must  be  speedily  revised  and  refreshed  if  the 
two  countries  are  not  to  drift,  on  sheer  prejudice  and  totally  without 
substantial  cause,  into  a  needless  war. 

Madero  Weak  in  Face  of  Growing  Unrest 

Though  revolt  has  for  the  moment  been  quieted,  unrest  is  spread- 
ing in  Mexico,  and  the  Madero  administration  is  apparently  doing 
nothing  to  pacify  the  disaffected  elements  of  the  people.  Orozco, 
the  general  who  captured  Juarez  for  Madero  last  summer,  when 
Madero  himself  was  only  a  revolutionist,  succeeded  magically  in 


quieting  the  new  Juarez  rebellion  when  sent  to  the  city  again  as 
a  representative  of  President  Madero.  But  he  did  not  reconcile  the 
state  of  Chihuahua  to  the  Madero  government,  for  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  Juarez  the  state  legislature  compelled  its  own 
governor  to  resign  and  offered  to  make  Orozco  the  dictator  of  a 
seceding  republic  composed  of  that  state  alone.  Orozco  spurned  this 
offer,  saying  he  was  loyal  to  Madero,  but  meantime  throughout  the 
rural  districts,  not  only  of  Chihuahua  but  of  all  northern  Mexico, 
bandits  continue  to  scour  the  country  and  commit  depredations.  The 
discouraging  factor  in  the  whole  situation  is  the  total  failure  of 
Madero  to  show  any  administrative  strength  in  handling  the  alarm- 
ing situation  that  confronts  him. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious  that  President  Taft  is  con- 
sidering the  mobilization  of  the  American  standing  army  in  Texas 
once  more,  believing  that  the  movement  would  be  as  effective  a 
notice  to  Mexico  as  it  was  last  May  that  American  interests  in 
the  repubhc  must  be  protected.  The  Fourth  Cavalry,  which  has  not 
been  withdrawn  from  the  border  since  the  former  demonstration, 
is  active  in  patrolling  the  Rio  Grande  shore,  especially  in  the  vicinity 


The  Dickens  Centennial  and  the  Dickens  Fund 

The  7th  of  February  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Dickens,  no  doubt  the  most  beloved,  if  not  the  greatest,  novelist 
who  ever  wrote  tales  of  fiction  in  the  English  tongue.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  by  dinners  and  public  meetings  in  a  number  of 
American  cities — particularly  the  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  last 
American  visit  of  Dickens  is  still  keenly  remembered.  In  New 
York  City  there  was  both  a  dinner  and  a  public  meeting  of  Dickens 
enthusiasts,  and  old-time  dwellers  in  New  York  were  particularly 
notable  in  both  gatherings.  The  first  evening  a  Dickens  poem  by 
Edwin  Markham  was  read,  and  the  second  evening  William  Watson 
of  London  read  an  ode  for  which  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  find 
an  appreciative  audience.  But  the  American  poet  so  completely  out- 
ranked his  British  rival  that  Mr.  Watson's  effort  attracted  small 
attention.  The  most  delightful  part  of  either  program  was  doubt- 
less Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  story  of  how,  as  a  small  girl,  she  had 
gravely  furnished  Dickens  with  a  catalogue  of  the  "long,  dull  parts" 
in  his  books,  which  she  had  not  been  able  in  her  childish  reading  to 
plod  through — believing  herself  doing  him  a  great  service. 

The  centennial  occasion  was  made  the  most  of  in  both  England 
and  the  United  States  by  the  committees  raising  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  five  "necessitous"  granddaughters  of  the  novelist. 
Joseph  H.  Choate  has  taken  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  com- 
mittee, and  Hamilton  Mabie,  Norman  Hapgood  and  other  literary 
people  are  working  with  him  to  secure  at  least  $35,000  to  match 
the  equal  amount  which  has  already  been  subscribed  in  Britain. 
These  five  maiden  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  Charles  Dickens,  Jr., 
who  died  fifteen  years  ago,  having  failed  in  the  printing  business 
that  he  conducted,  and  leaving  his  family  in  utter  poverty.  The 
widow  had  a  small  civil  pension  until  her  death,  but  the  daughters 
are  all  frail  and  sickly  women,  who  now  in  advancing  age  are 
unable  to  support  themselves.  The  two  surviving  children  of  the 
novelist— Mrs.  Kate  Perugini  and  H.  F.  Dickens,  a  London  law- 
yer— are  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  and  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  aid  their  nieces.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  held  to  be 
only  a  rightful  philanthropy  that  the  thousands  of  readers  to  whom 
the  works  of  Dickens  have  brought  joy  and  inspiration  for  living 
should  contribute  a  fund  that  will  save  his  needy  granddaughters 
from  pauperism. 

— Immense  rains  in  Southern  Spain  have  flooded  the  valley  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  ancient  and  romantic  city  of  Seville  has 
suffered  great  damage,  attended  by  acute  distress  among  the  people. 
King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria  have  gone  in  person  to  superin- 
tend relief  measures. 

— Two  memorials  of  lively  interest  to  the  Christian  world  were 
dedicated  recently — the  window  in  Westminster  abbey  which  com- 
memorates John  Bunyan,  and  the  Anglican  cathedral  at  Khartum, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  "Chinese"  Gordon,  the  famous 
Christian  soldier  who  was  slain  in  that  remote  Sudan  city  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

— The  attempt  of  the  government  of  Honduras  to  dispossess  the 
American  owners  of  the  only  railroad  in  that  country — a  line  built 
to  carry  bananas  to  the  ocean — has  resulted  in  the  landing  of 
American  marines  to  hold  the  docks  where  the  line  terminates  at 
Puerto  Cortez,  on  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  Honduran  authorities, 
however,  stopped  the  operation  of  the  railroad  by  posting  troops 
inland.  The  object  of  the  president  of  Honduras  appears  to  be 
to  extort  from  the  syndicate  backing  the  railroad  a  loan  to  help 
out  the  depleted  finances  of  his  government. 


Off  to  the  War!    Chinese  Troops  Marching  to  the  Scene  of 
Action.    (From  a  photograph  forwarded  by  a  Cor- 
respondent of  The  Continent) 
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Men  Who  Have  Influenced  Untold  Thousands 

Two  venerable  religious  leaders  who,  in  the  prime  of  their 
careers,  had  exerted  large  influence  in  the  religious  life  of  Europe, 
died  last  Friday,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  France. 

Andrew  Martin  Fairbairn  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1838.  He 
was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in  i860,  and  after  pas- 
torates in  Bathgate  and  Aberdeen,  became  in  1877  principal  of 
Airedale  College  in  Bradford.  To  the  religious  world  at  large,  how- 
ever, he  was  chiefly  known  as  head  of  the  Congregational  theological 
school,  Mansfield  College,  located  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  served 
as  principal  from  1886  to  1908.  He  had  thrice  been  a  lecturer  on 
important  university  courses  in  America — at  Yale,  Chicago  and 
New  York  Universities.  He  was  author  of  a  large  number  of  the- 
ological works,  among  which  the  one  of  superlative  strength  and 
influence  was  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

Charles  Loyson,  popularly  known  as  Pere  Hyacinthe,  was  at  one 
time  the  idol  of  Paris  and  reputed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
ever  known  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  France.  Born  in  1827, 
Loyson  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  priesthood  in  1851,  and  eight 
years  later  became  a  Carmelite  monk.  As  such  he  appeared  preach- 
ing in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  and  set  the  city  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm over  him.  But  he  soon  began  criticising  the  tyrannies  and 
corruptions  of  the  Vatican  hierarchy,  and  when  he  finally  said  that 
if  France  was  ever  delivered  over  to  anarchy,  the  principal  cause 
of  it  would  be  found  "in  the  way  in  which  Catholicism  had  been 
understood  and  practiced,"  he  was  summarily  excommunicated  from 
the  church.  He  then  identified  himself  with  the  Old  Catholics  for 
a  while,  and  later  for  about  ten  years  preached  in  an  independent 
"Galilean"  church  at  Paris.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  however, 
he  gave  up  the  Christian  sacraments  and  ceased  to  preach,  and  since 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  various  efforts,  through  writing 
and  other  means,  to  organize  a  religion  that  would  comprehend 
Christians,  Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  a  common  worship.  After 
abandoning  the  Roman  Church,  Loyson  married  an  American 
woman,  formerly  Miss  Emily  Butterfield,  born  a  Protestant,  whom 
he  had  confirmed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  but  who  broke  with 
Catholicism  about  the  same  time  that  her  spiritual  adviser  de- 


Extraordinary  Education  Report  Postponed 

The  American  committee  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance  met 
last  week  in  Central  church,  New  York,  with  official  delegates  pres- 
ent representing  all  the  church  bodies  under  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dr.  James  L  Good  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  presided.  The .  meetings 
continued  two  days,  and  on  the  evening  intervening  the  delegates 
were  entertained  at  a  reception  in  the  parlors  of  the  Savoy  hotel 
by  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Good,  Principal 
John  Scrimger  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Montreal,  Dr.  Wallace 
Radcliffe  of  Washington  and  Moderator  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn 
made  addresses  on  church  comity  and  international  peace. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  committee's  deliberations  was  a 
spirited  debate,  occupying  several  hours  on  both  days  of  the  meet- 
ing, over  the  report  of  the  committee  on  education.  This  report 
was  written  by  President  E.  D.  Warfield  of  Lafayette  College,  and 
one  section  of  it  was  devoted  to  criticisms  of  the  Carnegie  pension 
fund  for  teachers  and  of  the  General  Education  Board,  which  dis- 
tributes the  educational  gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Because 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  not  give  money  to  colleges  under 
church  control  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  declines  to  endow 
theological  seminaries  the  report  classed  both  organizations  to- 
gether as  examples  of  "the  hostility  of  secularizing  forces  to  any- 
thing that  definitely  concerns  itself  with  Christian  education." 

In  this  statement  Dr.  Warfield  has  strangely  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  Rockefeller  board,  though  not  financing  theological  educa- 
tion, gives  marked  preference  in  its  appropriations  to  denomina- 
tional colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposed 
donations  to  education  in  China  are  already  well  known  to  be 
intended  for  missionary  schools.  It  was  moreover  pointed  out  in 
debate  on  the  floor  that  though  Mr.  Carnegie  has  limited  the  appli- 
cation of  his  pension  fund  to  schools  independently  organized,  its 
benefits  have  been  enjoyed  from  the  first  by  many  of  the  most 
distinctly  religious  colleges  of  the  land,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his 
own  individual  benefactions  has  given  most  liberally  even  to  col- 
leges that  are  excluded  from  his  pension  fund. 


In  view  of  such  discrepancy  between  the  facts  and  the  report's 
indiscriminate  criticisms,  it  seemed  surprising  that  the  motion  to 
strike  out  this  whole  section  was  not  carried  unanimously.  But  it 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  lost  by' a  tie  vote.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  members  objecting  renewed  their  protest  against  the  unfairness 
of  the  utterance  with  such  vigor  that  as  a  compromise  the  entire 
document  was  finally  laid  over  until  the  next  session  of  the  com- 
mittee a  year  hence. 

Home  Mission  Arbitration  Plan  Suggested 

During  the  Pan-Presbyterian  committee  meeting  Dr.  S.  L.  Morris, 
secretary  of  home  missions  for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
offered  an  important  report  on  comity  and  cooperation  between  the 
home  mission  forces  of  the  various  denominations  associated  in  the 
alliance.  He  proposed  that  joint  committees  of  counsel  be  created 
in  all  states  where  home  mission  work  is  done  by  two  or  more  of 
the  alliance  members.  To  these  committees  should  be  referred  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration  any  disputes  about  privilege  or  priority 
in  fields  occupied  by  workers  for  different  boards,  and  they  should 
further  be  encouraged  to  arrange  for  the  consoHdation  or  exchange 
of  weak  churches  in  fields  where  competition  is  wasting  missionary 
funds.  Dr.  Morris  also  advocated  a  conference  between  the 
churches  to  promote  uniform  administration  in  home  missions  and 
likewise  the  unifying  of  all  effort  for  negro  evangelization. 

A  committee  on  program  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  next  world  convention 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  June  of  1913. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  American  section  to  hold  semi- 
annual meetings,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  gather- 
ings costs  the  alliance  $1,000,  it  was  on  this  occasion  decided  to  omit 
the  fall  session  of  1912  and  not  meet  again  until  February  of  1913, 
when  the  members  of  the  committee  will  assemble  in  Montreal  for  a 
three-day  meeting. 

Principal  Scrimger  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  was 
chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  L.  H.  Severance  and  Dr. 
R.  H.  Fleming,  Presbyterians  North  and  South  respectiveJy,  were 
elected  vice-presidents.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Dr.  J.  G.  Scouler,  recording  secretary,  and  General  Ralph 
Prime,  executive  chairman,  were  reelected. 

Priests  Held  Immune  from  Court  Action 

Another  example  of  reactionary  spirit  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome 
seeking  to  clamp  down  closer  and  closer  priestly  rule  on  the  laity 
of  the  Roman  Church,  is  a  new  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  which,  if 
it  could  be  literally  enforced,  would  secure  to  all  priests  absolute 
immunity  from  prosecution  in  either  civil  or  criminal  action  before 
public  courts.  In  the  pontifical  constitution  of  1869  there  was  a 
section  which  made  it  a  crime  against  the  church  to  cite  a  priest 
to  appear  for  any  cause  before  a  secular  tribunal ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  this  had  been  interpreted  quite  authoritatively 
to  mean  only  that  a  priest  was  forbidden  to  sue  another  priest  at 
law.  This  interpretation  Pius's  new  decree  sweeps  away.  It  ex- 
pressly says  that  if  any  lay  person  for  any  cause  whatever  summons 
before  a  tribunal  of  secular  judges  any  ordained  priest,  the  layman 
shall,  by  the  very  fact  of  having  filed  the  complaint,  be  automatically 
excommunicated  from  the  church.  Moreover,  it  is  provided  that 
similar  automatic  excommunication  shall  apply  also  against  laymen 
who  "enact  decrees  or  laws  against  the  liberty  or  rights  of  the 
church." 

The  incredible  medisevalism  of  this  outgiving  from  the  Vatican 
seems  to  have  disturbed  seriously  even  the  most  loyal  of  Catholic 
prelates  in  English-speaking  countries.  They  are  quite  aware  that 
the  contention  for  priestly  freedom  from  the  civil  courts  which 
Thomas  a  Becket  failed  to  make  good  in  England  centuries  ago 
cannot  be  now  established  in  any  nation  where  the  traditions  of 
English  law  prevail.  Therefore  the  disposition  of  British  and 
American  bishops  is  to  argue  that  the  decree  does  not  apply  in  any 
nation  which  has  not  a  "concordat"  with  Rome.  But  the  decree 
itself  says  nothing  about  any  such  exception,  and  on  its  face  would 
prevent  any  loyal  Catholic  layman  anywhere  in  the  world  from 
informing  law  officers  against  a  priest,  even  if  he  knew  that  the 
priest  were  guilty  of  the  gravest  crimes.  And  naturally  the  added 
clause  against  making  laws  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  church 
is  held  to  be  of  particular  importance  just  now  in  Ireland.  The 
Ulster  opponents  of  home  rule  are  asking  trenchantly  whether  the 
overwhelming  Catholic  majority  sure  to  be  returned  to  any  parlia- 
ment set  up  in  Dublin  would  have  to  submit  its  measures  to  the 
approval  of  the  priesthood  before  they  could  be  enacted  into  law. 
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Editorial 


Five  Thousand  Meals 

ACOR'RESPONDENT,  a  consistent  reader  of  The  Continent, 
has  written  an  arousing  sentence  suggested  by  the  recent 
editorial,  "The  Eternal  Mystery  of  People":    "R.  S.  H. ! 

Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  H         B  ?    How  that  she  has 

served  in  my  house  for  more  than  five  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
never  neglected  a  duty — prepared  more  than  5,000  meals  and  never 
one  a  single  minute  late — and  of  religion  no  trace,  only  doing 
the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven?" 

The  style  of  that  sentence  is  like  that  of  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
and  might  have  been  written  by  one  of  its  author's  Puritan  ancestors 
of  three  centuries  ago.  None  the  less  did  it  prove  a  quickener  of 
thought. 

What  are  traces  of  religion?  What  is  there  in  the  fact  that  one 
does  not  neglect  a  duty  that  yet  proves  one  to  be  doing  the  will 
of  the  Father  in  heaven?  Or  how  does  the  preparation  of  more 
than  5,000  meals,  and  "never  one  a  single  minute  late,"  link  into  doing 
the  same  will?  Can  anyone  do  such  things  in  such  a  way  as  to 
constitute  a  doing  of  God's  will,  and  yet  show  no  trace  of  religion? 
What  is  religion?  What  is  a  trace  of  religion?  If  "re-lig-ion" 
is  "re-lig-ing"  a  soul  to  God,  "re-lig-ing"  the  ends  of  the  cord  cut  by 
sin,  then  any  act  that  truly  does  his  will  is  a  religious  act,  and  acts 
are  more  than  traces.    They  are  deep,  heavy,  black,  proving  lines. 

The  elements  that  appear  clearly  visible  in  such  a  life  are  steadi- 
ness, patience,  devotion,  industry,  precision,  fidelity.  Each  of  these 
was  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Five  years 
give  abundant  time  for  observation,  and  when  the  record  of  those 
years  can  be  written  truly,  as  above,  what  does  the  life  lack  of  the 
real  elements  of  religion? 

The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  unchangeable.  The  Westminster 
shorter  catechism  puts  that  quality  as  the  last  of  its  trio  of  divine 
characteristics.  Are  we  wrong  in  classing  as  practically  synonymous 
steadiness  and  unchangeableness  ?  With  him  there  "is  no  variable- 
ness." We  sing  with  devotion,  "From  everlasting  thou  art  God,  to 
endless  years  the  same."  The  engine  on  the  track,  moving  always 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  is  steady.  Steadiness,  sameness,  un- 
variableness,  unchangeableness,  are  one  and  the  same  divine  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  the  one  who  is  characterized  by  it  is  to  that 
extent  living  as  God  lives. 

The  Scriptures  declare  patience  to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely 
elements  of  the  divine  nature.  "All  day  long  have  I  held  out  my 
hands  to  a  gainsaying  generation."  God's  patience  seems  to  know 
no  end.  What  is  the  secret  of  home  love?  What  prevents  the  break- 
ing of  home  bonds?  The  power  to  bear,  to  suffer,  to  forbear  over 
and  over  and  over — patience.    Patience  is  the  suffering  power.  This 

has  been  one  element  of  the  service  of  "H         B  ."  Domestic 

labor  is  drudgery  often,  wearying  always,  monotonous  ever,  which 
is  worst  of  all.  The  same  endless  round  of  dishes,  dishes,  dishes. 
No  such  servant  will  ever  wear  a  medal  from  the  Carnegie  hero 
fund,  but  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  common  drudgery-service  are 
legion. 

Devotion,  too.  That  grace  enters  into  such  a  service,  or  it  could 
not  be  possible.  Is  devotion  one  of  the  qualities  of  our  Father  in 
heaven?  Read  the  tender  record  of  John  3:16.  That  answers  the 
question.  Devotion  is  love  in  action.  Perish  the  word  "love"  as 
it  falls  so  often  from  the  tongues  of  men  when  it  means  only  lust. 
Love  is  devotion.   Lust  is  damnation. 

Ponder  for  a  moment!  Is  industry  a  trace  of  religion?  Is  it 
one  of  the  eternal  elements  of  God?  Hear  once  more  the  voice 
of  Jesus,  "My  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work."  But 
cannot  one  be  industrious  and  wicked?  Aye,  industrious  and  wicked, 
and  wickedly  industrious.  None  the  less  it  remains  that  right  and 
useful  industry,  that  which  serves  and  well  serves  the  real  wants 
of  life,  that  harms  none,  that  contains  no  element  of  self-indul- 
gence, but  that  exploits  itself  alone  for  the  welfare  of  others,  bears 
about  in  itself  the  marks  of  the  divine. 

Is  precision  a  divine  quality?  Can  one  who  makes  precision  a 
rule  for  daily  living  be  truly  said  to  be  achieving  the  life  of  God? 
Why  not?  In  our  correspondent's  sentence,  nothing  struck  us  more 
than  the  phrase,  "Never  one  a  single  minute  late."  She  has  wrought 
as  if  to  be  late  would  mean  domestic  disarrangement,  a  condition 
she  would  by  no  means  allow.  Can  you  think  of  disarrangement  as 
possible  in  the  divine  economy?  Creation  is  how  old?  Who  can 
answer?  "In  the  beginning  God  created."  That  is  vocal  to  human 
ears,  visible  to  human  sight.  But  when?  The  answer  is  neither 
visible  nor  vocal.     But  consider !     God  swings  the  uncountable 


myriads  of  his  starry  worlds  about  his  own  invisible  centrality,  age 
after  age,  each  in  the  orbit  where  he  willed  it  to  be,  each  performing 
its  appointed  revolution,  "and  never  a  single  minute  late."  We  love 
to  think  of  the  humble-hearted  woman,  untaught  by  the  schools, 
knowing  nothing  of  creeds  or  "ologies,"  but  doing  every  day 
her  duty,  as  God  gives  her  to  see  what  duty  is,  with  absolute  preci- 
sion, even  as  God  himself  is  doing  his  own  eternal  duty. 

Let  no  stickler  for  the  beliefs  of  Christendom  think  we  abate 
cme  jot  or  tittle  of  our  inherited  and  spiritually  accepted  beliefs 
as  to  the  salvation  of  a  human  soul.  We  are  where  we  are  for  our- 
selves absolutely  unshaken.  But  we  cannot  prescribe  to  God  what 
he  shall  do  with  the  woman  whom  our  correspondent  calls  "my 
servant  H   B  ."  We  can  see  in  her  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics that  define  her  as  one  who  is  doing  indeed  "the  will  of 
the  Father  in  heaven." 

Of  fidelity  we  have  not  spoken.  Of  course  it  is  a  mark  of  divine 
achievement  when  found  in  any  human  soul.  Fidelity  is  faithfulness. 
Revelation  rings  out  the  message  supposed  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Porphyry,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life."  Note  well,  not,  "Have  thou  faith  until  death,"  but, 
"Be  thou  faithful."  Faithful ;  doing  the  thing  that  needs  to  be  done 
when  it  needs  to  be  done.  Faith  belongs  to  the  internal,  spiritual, 
personal.  Fidelity  belongs  to  the  external.  The  legend  carved  over 
the  gate  of  the  old  English  walled  town.  "Do  ye  nexte  thinge,"  is 
like  a  voice  of  God  to  men. 

"Doing  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven"  is  a  phrase  capable  of 
application  to  service  rendered  in  any  vocation.  From  the  president 
of  the  republic  all  the  way  down  to  the  domestic  in  the  snow- 
bound country  village,  there  is  no  one  but  can  display  the  religious 
element  of  life  by  absolutely  meeting  the  demands  of  fidelity. 

"Aiore  than  5,000  meals."  Think  of  that !  Five  thousand  settings 
of  the  table.  Five  thousand  washings  of  the  dishes.  Five  thousand 
dangers  of  broken  china.  Five  thousand  journeys,  two  ways, 
betvi'een  kitchen  and  closets.  Five  thousand  plungings  of  hands  into 
hot  and  greasy  water.  Five  thousand  rebellings  of  spirit  against 
monotony  so  cheerless  and  distasteful.  "No  trace  of  religion"  in 
all  this?  The  court  has  heard  the  testimony,  and  denies  the  proposi- 
tion. Religion  is  the  soul  of  man  striving  to  do  the  thing  God 
likes  to  have  done.  For  a  soul  that  can  write,  "I  have  done  my 
duty  as  in  God's  sight,  and  in  doing  it  I  have  served  him  as  well 
as  I  have  been  able  through  5,000  repetitions  of  one  act,"  there  re- 
mains surely  a  reward.  "Duty  done  is  the  soul's  fireside,"  Joseph 
Cook  wrote  many  years  ago  at  Chautauqua  in  the  album  of  a  friend. 
He  never  wrote  a  more  suggestive  line.  Home,  hearth,  rest,  come 
only  out  of  duty  done. 

To  our  correspondent's  question,  "Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant?"  we  answer,  "Aye."  On  consideration's  canvas  we  have 
painted  the  portrait  of  a  plain,  unlettered  woman.  The  world  calls 
her  "servant."  She  stands  at  her  kitchen  table  surrounded  by  the 
evidences  of  the  work  she  has  daily  to  do  when  the  morning,  noon 
or  night  meal  has  been  served.  Her  face  is  calm.  Her  movements 
are  steady.  There  is  no  nervous  haste.  Watch  her.  Perchance  her 
moving  lips  suggest  the  words  of  a  song,  or  those  of  an  Ave 
Maria,  or  a  Pater  Noster.  As  you  look,  do  there  not  in  spite  of  you 
come  out  of  memory  the  words  spoken  by  the  lips  of  infinite 
grace,  words  that  have  clothed  toil  with  honor  for  evermore,  "I 
am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth"?  R.  S.  H. 


Beer  Plea  Not  Strengthened  by  the  Torney  Letter 

The  exchange  of  letters  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Continent 
between  Surgeon  General  Torney  and  Colonel  Maus,  both  of  the 
medical  corps  of  the  United  States  army,  has,  of  course,  had  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Continent  is  quite  con- 
sciously a  partisan  of  Colonel  Maus,  but  we  do  not  think  it  a  biased 
judgment  to  hold  that  General  Torney  has  in  no  way  broken  the 
force  of  his  courageous  subordinate's  first  article  as  printed  in  our 
pages  December  7.  The  only  point  wherein  the  reply  of  the  sur- 
geon general  seemed  at  all  effective  was  in  his  denial  that  increased 
reports  of  venereal  infection  among  the  troops  ensued  upon  more 
extensive  medical  examinations.  General  Torney  asserted  that  long 
before  orders  were  issued  for  such  examinations  this  increase 
bad  become  alarming.  But  Colonel  Maus,  although  obliged  to  ob- 
serve military  etiquette  toward  his  superior  ofificer,  succeeds  in 
making  plain  that  the  surgeon  general  is  able  to  convey  this 
impression  only  by  stretching  a  technicality.  The  examinations  for 
venereal  diseases  were  not  specifically  ordered  until  recently,  but 
they  have  been  in  practice,  for  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  army, 
from  the  time  that  Colonel  Maus  stated. 

However,  this  is  a  subject  not  to  be  settled  by  fiddling  with 
figures.  Suppose  the  case  is  exactly  as  General  Torney  and  Dr. 
Keen  represent — the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  soldiers 
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growing  worse  all  the  time.  Is  putting  beer  back  into  the  canteen 
any  sort  of  rational  remedy?  Is  there  the  slightest  argument  to 
convince  a  person  of  ordinary  experience  with  drinking  men  that 
the  soldier  who  now  craves  whisky  would  be  kept  from  going  out 
of  post  in  search  of  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  inside  post  he  might 
get  a  glass  of  beer?  That  plenty  of  beer  appeases  the  whisky 
drinker's  appetite  is  an  assumption  that  knowledge  of  the  liquor 
trade  would  not  verify.  Even  in  his  answer  to  Colonel  Maus  it 
is  admitted  by  General  Torney,  as  it  is  indeed  likewise  admitted 
in  that  official  report  of  his  which  Dr.  Keen's  petition  quotes,  that 
it  will  take  something  beside  beer  in  the  canteen  to  stop  debauchery 
and  disease  in  the  army.  The  soldiers  must  on  the  one  hand 
be  instructed  in  the  perils  of  vice,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  must 
be  given  more  healthful  entertainment  and  recreation  in  quarters. 
General  Torney  acknowledges  that  Colonel  Maus,  the  enemy  of 
beer,  is  conspicuous  among  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  for  abating  venereal  infection.  It  is 
apparent  therefore  that  the  problem  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
under  the  present  canteen  prohibition  law — which  is  admitted  to 
have  on  its  side  at  least  the  presumption  of  morals  and  respectability. 
Why,  then,  do  not  the  chiefs  of  the  army  exhaust  first  the  possibility 
of  reform  along  lines  which  Colonel  Maus's  "zeal  and  energy" 
have  promisingly  indicated?  After  those  undoubtedly  respectable 
means  have  failed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  try  that  dubious  resort 
to  beer  which  even  its  advocate,  Dr.  Keen,  compares  to  amputating 
a  leg  of  the  army. 

A  generation  of  army  officers  not  above  taking  trouble  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  private  soldier  with  a  personal,  brotherly 
interest — as  Colonel  Maus  certainly  does — would  not  leave  the 
slightest  excuse  for  recommending  canteen  beer.  The  degeneracy  of 
the  American  soldier  boy  is  not  half  so  much  a  proof  of  the  soldier 
boy's  own  weakness  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  selfishness  and 
aristocratic  disdain  of  a  sorrowful  proportion  of  his  officers. 

Inside  Meaning  of  a  Canceled  Order 

"A  fuss  about  clothes !"  some  may  contemptuously  dub  this 
dispute  at  Washington  over  the  garb  of  Catholic  teachers  in  Indian 
public  schools.  If  in  fact  it  is  nothing  more,  workaday  Americans 
can't  be  expected  to  bother  their  heads  over  it.  But  those  who 
look  into  the  inside  of  the  situation  see  an  affair  much  more  serious 
than  clothes.  The  case  is  not  as  if  the  government  had  hunted  im- 
partially among  its  citizens  for  competent  teachers  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  found  Roman  monks  and  nuns  the  best  fitted  candidates. 
If  they  were  really  the  best  teachers  available,  the  impartial  man 
might  say  reasonably :  "Let  them  wear  any  decent  sort  of  clothes 
they  have  a  mind  to;  what's  the  difference?" 

But  such  is  not  the  real  issue.  The  schools  involved  in  this  dis- 
pute are  schools  which  the  Catholic  Church  for  a  time  conducted 
as  avowedly  sectarian  mission  work — work  designed  to  make 
Catholic  converts.  For  similar  enterprises  no  Protestant  denomina- 
tion would  ever  dream  of  trying  to  get  public  support.  But  Catholic 
priests  still  stick  to  it  that  public  tax  money  ought  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  parochial  schools,  and  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the 
federal  government  they  seem  to  be  working  for  a  practical  exhibit 
of  their  theory.  So  they  have  persuaded  the  Indian  bureau  to  take 
over  one  after  another  of  their  mission  schools  and  finance  them 
out  of  the  national  treasury.  The  school  houses  are  rented  from 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  teachers  are  put  on  the  public 
pay  roll  without  even  the  formality  of  a  civil  service  examination, 
which  other  teachers  in  the  same  work  are  not  allowed  to  escape. 

Of  course  when  this  transfer  takes  place,  a  pretense  is  made  of 
secularizing  the  schools.  But  the  same  school  rooms  are  used, 
the  same  distinctive  symbols  of  papal  ideas  remain  displayed  on 
the  walls  and  the  same  monks  and  nuns  continue  to  teach,  wearing 
just  as  before  the  dress  which  invests  them  with  religious  authority 
in  the  eyes  of  the  school  children.  In  some  cases  instruction  in 
Roman  doctrine  and  ceremonial  is  even  given  in  school  hours.  From 
conditions  of  this  sort  the  whole  broad  problem  of  upholding  the 
religious  impartiality  of  the  American  commonwealth  rises  into 
view.  Protestants  would  deem  it  a  disgraceful  suterfuge  to  unload 
their  missionary  institutions  in  any  such  fashion  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  government.  Shall  they  forbear  to  protest  when  Roman 
priests  are  practicing  strategies  so  insidious  for  a  purpose  so 
un-American  ? 

Indian  Commissioner  Valentine  got  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
plication when  he  ordered  sectarian  clothing  out  of  school  buildings. 
He  knew  that  if  the  order  was  enforced  the  Romanists  would  not 
be  anxious  to  foist  any  more  of  their  schools  on  the  government. 
President  Taft,  vacating  the  order  for  the  time  being,  calls  the 
question  "a  matter  of  great  delicacy,"  and  says  it  should  be  further 
investigated.  Well  and  good ;  let  him  investigate  it.  Perhaps  he, 
too.  now  supposes  it  "only  a  fuss  about  clothes."   When  he  gets  to 


the  bottom  of  the  subject,  he  will  surely  see  why  Valentine  thought 
differently.  And  we  doubt  not  that  by  that  time  the  President  will 
think  differently  too. 


— That  "nothing  succeeds  like  success"  might  fairly  be  classed 
with  "favorite  fiction."  At  least,  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  a 
universal  truth.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  sucfcess  proves 
painfully  embarrassing.  Huron  College's  raising  a  half  million 
dollar  endowment  might  reasonably  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
The  endowment  had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  bring  the  institution's 
income  up  to  the  level  of  its  expenses.  But  while  it  was  being 
solicited,  that  deficit  which  endowment  alone  could  meet  was  ac- 
cumulating. And  now  that  the  half  million  is  all  pledged,  a  great 
portion  of  it  is  withheld  from  Huron's  use  until  back  debts  are 
cleared  up.  So  out  of  an  endowment  campaign  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting nature.  President  French  is  forthwith  plunged  into  a  debt- 
raising  campaign — a  climax  not  to  be  bargained  for  exactly.  Yet 
Dr.  French  is  going  about  it  with  his  usual  patience  and  confidence, 
and  $25,000  fortunately  does  not  look  so  big  to  a  man  who  has 
just  handled  $500,000  as  it  would  to  a  man  out  of  training  in  money- 
raising  athleticism. 

— When  a  bill  forbidding  interstate  shipments  of  liquor  into  dry 
territory  has  been  up  before  Congress  hitherto,  one  stock  argument 
against  it  has  been  the  fact  alleged  that  no  state  had  as  yet  pro- 
hibited liquor  trade  from  wet  into  dry  communities  inside  its  own 
boundaries.  The  question  has  been  why  the  federal  government 
should  be  asked  to  do  what  the  state  governments  have  failed  to 
do.  But  now  that  argument  is  unhorsed,  for  Kentucky  has  made 
such  a  law  against  shipments  of  "booze"  into  anti-saloon  counties, 
and  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  held  that  the  law  amounts 
to  nothing  against  shipments  originating  outside  the  state.  This 
is  "federal  nullification"  for  sure.  The  decision  should  raise  a 
new  flood  of  petitions  to  sweep  down  on  Congress  demanding  the 
passage  of  the  Sheppard-Kenyon  bill,  which  will  stop  this  nullifica- 
tion for  good  and  all. 

— The  New  York  dailies  find  "news  value" — certainly  the  indis- 
pensable element  of  the  unusual  at  least — in  the  report  that  Dr. 
Jowett  requested  the  ushers  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  not  to  display 
"No  Room"  signs  at  the  doors  of  the  building  Sunday  morning. 
He  can't  deny  that  the  signs  are  true,  but  he  thinks  that  they  don't 
look  well  on  a  church.  Wouldn't  40,000  other  ministers  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  experience  of  discussing  this  little  question 
of  propriety  with  their  church  officers?  Or  is  imagination  strong 
enough  to  make  them  feel  how  it  would  feel?  At  any  rate,  nobody 
in  New  York  is  wondering  now  whether  Dr.  Jowett  can  "hold  his 
crowd."  The  newspapers  say  that  visitors  unable  to  get  inside  the 
doors  one  Sunday  have  been  arranging  with  the  ushers  to  have  seats 
reserved  for  them  the  Sunday  after. 

— Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  is  quite  enough  of  a  scholar  himself 
to  take  liberties  in  criticising  the  world  of  scholarship.  And  his 
criticisms,  when  he  does  formulate  them,  are  as  poignant  as  they 
are  picturesque.  Here  is  one  sentence  from  Dr.  Gregory  which 
reaches  many  a  distinguished  writer  of  "tomes"  just  where  that 
kind  of  work  is  often  most  vulnerable :  "The  typical  scholar  is  too 
often  closed  against  the  things  of  real  life ;  he  considers  possibili- 
ties and  with  deadly  accuracy  decides  on  the  impossible." 

— In  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Canada  the 
question  of  uniting  the  two  denominations  is  now  being  put  up 
to  the  local  congregations  for  a  ballot  of  individual  members.  It 
is  admitted  that  there  will  be  no  union  unless  the  majority  of  this 
individual  ballot  is  for  it  overwhelmingly.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  is  confidently  expected. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— The  finest  monuments  ever  raised  to  men  have  been  their  own 
noble  lives. 

— Violence  is  not  vindication.  Sometimes  it  is  logic,  but  logic 
has  no  heart. 

— Genesis  i  :i  and  John  i  :i  strike  the  same  note  on  the  organ 
of  the  ages.  The  New  Testament  should  have  begun  with  the 
fourth  gospel. 

— Mayor  Gaynor  thinks  no  man  since  David  could  have  written  the 
Twenty-Third  Psalm.  The  mayor  is  right.  No  man  can  do  an 
original  thing  after  it  has  been  done. 

— To  revive  a  corrupt  political  party  from  within  is  sewing  new 
cloth  into  an  old  garment.  Jesus  said,  in  effect,  "I  have  observed 
that  in  such  case  the  new  pulls  away  from  the  old  and  makes 
a  worse  hole."    What  he  saw  can  still  be  seen. 
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BY  ROBERT  FRANCIS  COYLE 


"Let  My 

People 

Go!" 


T 


HE  FIGHT  is  forever  on,  for  God  is 
forever  saying  to  special  interests 
and  to  property-accumulating  enter- 
prises and  to  grinding  monopolies  and  tyran- 
nies of  all  sorts,  "Let  my  people  go."  Looked 
at  from  Jehovah's  point  of  view,  the  only  prize 
worth  contending  for  in  this  world  is  men, 
and  all  things  else — all  trade,  all  commerce, 
all  industry,  all  government,  all  pleasures  that  do  not  contribute  to 
the  making  of  men — must  rest  under  his  displeasure.  He  insists 
upon  it  that  captains  of  industry  shall  see  that  man  is  more  than 
all  engines  and  railways  and  reapers  and  mills  and  manufactories. 
He  insists  upon  it  that  property  shall  build  people  and  that  it  is  a 
crime  of  society  when  people  are  made  to  bleed  and  sacrifice  for 
property.  He  insists  upon  it  that  manhood  shall  not  be  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  machinery.  He  insists  that  the  money  side  of  every 
transaction  is  the  smaller  side,  the  less  significant  and  important 
side,  and  that  the  scales  must  always  be  made  to  tip  in  favor  of  the 
man.  He  insists  that  the  man  side  of  a  button  machine  is  infinitely 
more  than  the  button  side;  that  the  man  side  of  a  mine,  or  a  mill, 
or  a  factory  is  infinitely  more  than  their  output;  that  the  producer 
is  always  infinitely  more  than  the  product.  He  will  not  have  the 
spirit  of  a  man  crushed  out  of  him  in  making  buttons  or  pins  or 
shoes.  He  will  not  have  the  soul  of  a  woman  drawn  into  the 
threads  and  colors  of  the  cloth  she  weaves.  He  will  not  have  the 
laughter  of  little  children  choked  out  by  the  atmosphere  of  sweat- 
shops or  smothered  by  the  whir  of  wheels. 

A  "Never-Ending  Struggle  for  Liberty  • 

And  because  Jehovah  insists  upon  human  emancipation,  because 
his  "Let  my  people  go"  forever  rings  down  from  the  skies,  the 
struggle  for  liberty  never  ends.  Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  worship,  and  they  fought 
well.  By  their  tears  and  trials  and  blood  they  wrung  from  mitered 
tyrants  and  crowned  despots  the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  we 
enjoy  today.  But  we,  their  children,  are  unworthy  of  them  if  we 
do  not  battle  on.  Still  God  is  saying,  "Let  my  people  go."  The 
area  of  liberty  must  be  broadened.  The  Eternal  demands  eman- 
cipation in  the  world  of  industry  and  trade.  He  demands  that  the 
people  shall  not  be  in  bondage  to  trust  tyrants  or  corporation 
tyrants,  and  that  the  golden  chains  of  property  and  plutocracy  shall 
not  be  about  their  hearts  and  limbs.  He  demands  that  there  shall 
be  no  unrighteous  favoritism  shown  to  wealth,  no  sops  thrown  to 
the  utility  companies  by  truckling  poHticians,  no  special  concessions 
and  privileges  granted  to  combinations  of  men  who  have  money. 
He  demands  that  no  peers,  or  lords,  or  captains  of  finance  shall 
be  allowed  to  buy  up  or  get  possession  of  immense  tracts  of  land, 
or  be  permitted  to  climb  into  a  position  where  they  can  say  im- 
periously to  the  people,  "Keep  of¥;  you  have  no  rights  here."  He 
demands  that  liberty  shall  expand  and  crowd  into  every  avenue  and 
interest  of  life  as  the  ocean  crowds  into  every  nook  and  creek  and 
cove  along  the  shore. 

Because  freedom  is  restrained,  because  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  is  still  only  partial,  touching  their  lives  only  at  a  few  points, 
property  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  is  still  associated  with  injustice 
and  oppression.  They  are  sharp  enough  to  see  that  the  swaggering 
giant  that  defies  them  and  fleeces  them  is  the  giant  called  Gain. 
They  perceive  clearly  enough  that  the  Juggernaut  car  that  crushes 
them  is  named  Dividends.  For  dividends  they  are  made  to  pinch 
and  suffer.  For  dividends  the  price  of  food  has  been  put  up  and 
up  until  for  great  multitudes  of  the  poor  it  has  become  almost 
prohibitive.  For  dividends  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  inflicted  the 
most  awful  cruelties  along  the  Kongo,  playing  the  part  of  a  royal 
butcher  for  personal  enrichment,  and  for  dividends  a  fawning 
church  eulogized  him  at  his  death.  For  dividends  little  children 
are  snatched  away  almost  from  their  cradles  and  compelled  to 
stifle  their  growth  and  wear  out  their  hearts  in  the  dust  and  grime 
of  factories.  For  dividends  food  is  adulterated  and  hurtful  drugs 
are  poured  upon  the  public  and  vile  advertisements  find  their  way 
into  our  homes  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  It  is  the 
dividend  germ  that  is  infecting  our  social  and  political  and  business 
life,  and  dividends  are  only  another  name  for  property. 

So  the  everlasting  struggle  goes  on.  Society  is  shaken,  states  are 
disturbed,  kingdoms  are  convulsed,  as  the  people  writhe  under  the 
load  and  strive  and  wrestle  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  the  people  at  the 
bottom,  the  people  on  whose  shoulders  the  social  structure  rests, 


straining  to  be  free,  that  have  produced  every  social  upheaval  from 
Pharaoh's  day  until  now.  And  as  Egypt's  ancient  emperor  refused 
to  hear  the  voice  which  said,  "Let  my  people  go,"  and  went  to  his 
downfall  and  doom,  so  every  nation  since  then  that  has  despised 
the  poor,  and  made  property  and  not  men  the  measure  of  its 
greatness,  has  sooner  or  later  gone  upon  the  rocks.  All  history 
shows  that  the  permanence  of  states  and  empires  depends  upon 
their  treatment  of  the  weak,  the  suffering,  the  poor  and  the  im- 
periled. That  country's  lease  of  life  is  short  that  allows  the  many 
to  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  few,  chattels  to  be  bought  or  sold,  in- 
struments to  add  to  the  power  of  wealth,  electors  to  be  bribed  or 
punished  into  voting  for  their  masters.  The  career  of  such  a 
country  is  always  mean  and  brief.  The  just  God  who  says,  "Let 
my  people  go,"  is  against  it. 

What  Is  the  Estimate  on  Humanity? 

There  is  but  one  gauge  or  test  of  civilization  and  that  is  the 
estimate  it  puts  upon  humanity.  It  is  high  or  low,  advancing  or 
receding,  not  according  to  its  money  standards,  but  according  to  its 
manhood  standards.  If  its  people  are  cheap  and  little  cared  for  . 
no  splendid  material  possessions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  can  ever 
make  it  great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  are  honored  and 
looked  upon  as  its  chief  asset,  as  its  richest  treasure,  no  lack  of  gold 
or  of  earthly  accumulations  can  ever  make  it  small.  But  if  this 
criterion  is  true,  if  this  ideal  is  right,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
travel  even  in  America.  In  a  good  many  senses  it  is  the  home  of 
the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave ;  in  a  good  many  others  it  is 
not.  Over  against  all  our  liberties  there  are  galling  slaveries. 
Pharaoh's  task-masters  are  still  in  the  land  exacting  their  toll. 

To  protect  property  no  stone  is  left  unturned.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  and  all  its  agents  are  enlisted  to  safeguard 
things  that  have  a  large  money  value,  but  who  will  dare  to  affirm 
that  this  is  the  case  as  regards  people?  If  a  man  were  to  destroy 
a  railway  or  a  bank  or  set  fire  to  a  factory,  he  would  be  hunted 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  when  captured 
would  be  punished  without  mercy.  But  we  witness  no  such  in- 
dignation and  no  such  determination  to  arrest  the  destroyer  of 
human  life  and  mete  out  to  him  his  just  deserts.  Our  laws  and  our 
courts  protect  the  saloon  and  the  brewery  because  they  are  prop- 
erty, but  for  the  home  that  is  shadowed,  for  the  mother's  heart  that 
is  broken,  for  the  lives  that  are  ruined  by  the  rum  trafiic,  they  seem 
to  have  little  concern,  because  lives  are  only  people. 

Let  the  mills  of  impurity  and  prostitution,  where  souls  are  blasted 
and  ruined,  grind  on.  But  suppose  any  man  or  woman,  or  any  set 
of  men  or  women,  were  to  open  up  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
bombs  and  explosives  and  implements  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  using  them  to  blow  up  buildings  and  banks  and  stores,  how 
long  do  you  think  they  would  be  tolerated?  Not  for  a  single  day. 
These  wreckers  of  things  would  be  dealt  with  in  short  order  and 
without  any  waste  of  sentiment.  Thus  in  what  we  call  our 
civilized  society  persons  may  be  outraged  and  attacked  and  de- 
spoiled and  flung  as  wreckage  upon  the  shores  of  life  with  compara- 
tive impunity,  but  woe  to  those  who  dare  to  take  any  such  liberties 
or  make  any  such  assaults  upon  property. 

Money  Must  Yield  to  Manhood 

So  that  even  yet,  with  all  our  progress,  with  all  our  enlighten- 
ment, the  city  and  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation  are  suffering 
from  an  overemphasis  of  property  and  an  underemphasis  of 
people.  We  still  make  more  of  mines  than  we  do  of  miners,  more 
of  factories  than  we  do  of  factory  toilers,  more  of  great  works  than 
we  do  of  the  workers.  Here,  then,  is  indicated  the  one  never  ending 
struggle  of  the  ages.  How  it  will  issue  we  know  full  well :  Things 
will  go  down  and  men  will  go  up.  Property  will  sink  and  persons 
will  rise.  Money  will  yield  to  manhood.  The  mandate  of  Al- 
mighty God,  "Let  my  people  go,"  will  be  obeyed  more  and  more 
until  every  chain  is  broken  and  every  shackle  falls  and  men  every- 
where move  out  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 


— Influence  is  your  dynamic  in  the  life  of  another.  In  that 
other  it  is  indeed  in-fluence.  As  to  you  it  is  ef-fluence.  "Action 
and  reaction  are  equal,"  says  the  physicist.  But  effluence  and  in- 
fluence are  not  equal.  The  streams  of  good  and  ill  out  of  our  lives 
do  not  all  flow  into  the  wells  which  hearts  are.  Part  of  the  good  is 
wasted  on  human  Saharas. 
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Ichowfu  Revival  Worth  While 


BY  PAUL    PATTON  PARIS 


IT  IS  NOW  nearly  two  years  since  the  remarkable  revival  took 
place  in  the  church  of  Ichowfu,  Shantung,  China,  when  2,100 
Chinese  expressed  a  desire  to  become  Christians.  After  a  year's 
absence  in  America  it  is  now  possible  for  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  witnessed  that  event  to  set  down  his  impressions  of  its  endur- 
ing value.  As  direct  or  indirect  results  of  the  revival  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Self-dependence,  as  distinguished  from  dependence  on  the 
missionaries.  Where,  two  years  ago,  every  service,  every  special 
form  of  activity,  was  planned  and  usually  led  by  the  foreigners, 
now  the  Chinese  Christians  originate  and  carry  out  arrangements 
for  all  special  services  and  special  methods  of  work  and  conduct 
their  own  regular  activities. 

2.  Self-support.  A  score  of  months  ago  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  church  to  support  an  evangelist,  much  less  call 
a  Chinese  pastor  of  its  own.  Today  it  has  its  own  pastor,  a  highly 
educated  and  gifted  man,  and  affords  him  an  income  larger  than  that 
received  by  any  except  possibly  a  half  dozen  members  -of  the 
congregation. 

3.  Numerical  growth.  It  was  evident  at  the  time  of  the  revival 
that  no  large  proportion  of  the  2,000  inquirers  would  early  become 
church  members.  Inherited  ignorance,  the  tightened  grip  of  heathen- 
ism, fear  of  ridicule,  active  persecution,  all  the  effects  of  spiritual 
reaction,  have  taken  their  toll  of  once  enthusiastic  but  weak 
seekers  after  Christ,  and  doubtless  many  have  fallen  away.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  steady,  even  a  wonderful,  growth  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  church.  Not  a  communion  season  passes  without  the 
reception  of  many  members,  and  the  rejection  of  still  more,  as  yet 
too  ignorant  to  be  received. 

Many  Still  Seek  Admission  to  Church 

A  few  days  before  these  words  were  written  the  session  held  its 
usual  two  days'  meeting,  at  which  there  were  examined  eighty-seven 
inquirers.  On  the  following  Sunday  twenty-six  of  these  were  bap- 
tized. In  1909  the  membership  totaled  140,  now  it  is  300.  There 
are  on  the  session  roll  upward  of  150  names  of  those  who  have 
been  examined  recently  and  who  are  still  preparing  themselves  for 
church  membership. 

4.  Purity  of  life.  With  awakened  consciences  the  elders  and  mem- 
bers are  beginning  to  clear  the  church  of  formalism  and  of  sin. 
Occasional  suspensions  from  a  communion  or  two,  or  three,  are 
having  beneficial  effects  not  only  on  the  disciplined,  but  on  the 
other  members  as  well.  The  first  generation  of  Chinese  Christians 
finds  it  distressingly  hard  to  break  the  hold  of  centuries  of  heathen- 
ism. Honored  Christians  are  still  sometimes  found  in  sins  that 
force  an  inquiry  by  pastor  and  session,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
church  is  living  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  knew  before  the  revival. 

5.  A  quickened  life.  At  the  beginning  of  1910  the  Ichowfu  church 
inadequately  supported  one  Sunday  service,  a  Sunday  school  and  a 
Wednesday  afternoon  prayer  meeting.  Two  years  later  there  are 
three  services  each  Sabbath,  with  a  gratifying  attendance,  250  or 
more  being  present  at  the  morning  gathering.  Sunday  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  about  160,  and  it  is  superintended  and 
largely  taught  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  midweek  meeting 
brings  out  about  sixty,  besides  the  100  or  more  school  children. 

Evidences  of  Lasting  Effects 

The  tone  of  the  services  is  good.  Spiritual-minded  Pastor  Djia 
holds  the  acute  attention  of  the  people  during  a  service  an  hour  and 
a  half  long.  His  call  for  voluntary  prayers  is  usually  answered 
promptly  and  with  fervor.  When  the  invitation  is  given  for  as 
many  as  feel  so  impelled  to  pray  at  the  same  time,  several  score 
of  voices  may  be  heard  at  once  in  this  Chinese  method  of  worship. 

The  newness  of  life  is  shown  in  other  ways.  There  is  now  in  the 
church  a  home  mission  band  of  about  100,  whose  members, 
divided  into  groups  of  from  four  to  ten,  spend  Sunday  afternoon 
in  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  various  villages  and  suburbs  near  b.v. 
The  regular  evening  service  centers  largely  around  the  reports 
of  selected  members  of  these  groups.  Their  accounts  of  discourage- 
ments and  successes  during  the  afternoon  are  listened  to  with 
evident  sympathy,  and  prayer  is  offered  by  one  and  another  for  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  the  band.  In  addition  to  the  local  band, 
the  church  continues  its  financial  support  of  the  Shantung  Home 
Missionary  Society's  work  in  Chihli  province. 

The  people  have  learned  to  pray.  Leading  members  of  the 
church,  even  the  school  children,  are  likelv  to  conclude  a  social  call 


on  one  another  with  a  request  for  permission,  then  and  there,  to 
lead  in  prayer.  The  family  altar  is  now  found  in  many  a  home, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  one  being  in  the  family  of  Deacon  Yu,  a 
contractor,  who  each  evening  gathers  his  household  of  ten,  twenty 
or  thirty  children,  servants  and  his  own  brickmasons  and  conducts 
the  daily  worship. 

It  really  seems  that  the  revival  of  1910  was  worth  while. 

The  Kaiser's  Capital  a  Mission  Field 

BY  HENRY  M.  HALL 

BERLIN,  like  consolidated  Germany  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
partakes  of  the  genera!  development  inaugurated  by  Bis- 
marck's far-reaching  policy  of  unity  among  all  the  German 
states  under  one  emperor,  yet  with  independent  local  government  in 
each  province.  The  capital  city  is  one  of  the  cleanest  in  Europe, 
is  more  and  more  becoming  the  center  of  a  vast  trade  with  the 
world  and,  like  Paris,  is  all  the  year  round  filled  with  visitors  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  American  consul  states  that  the 
.\merican  tourists  average  10,000  each  season ;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Grosser, 
the  able  and  efficient  pastor  of  the  interdenominational  American 
church  recently  erected  in  Motz  strasse,  gives  the  information  that 
about  2,500  American  young  people  gather  annually  in  the  city  for 
study  in  art,  music,  medicine  and  other  advanced  branches. 

Dr.  Grosser  considers  Berlin  truly  a  missionary  field,  because  of 
its  great  reflex  influence  upon  the  United  States,  through  the 
students  who  return  to  their  native  land  and  in  the  fullness  of  their 
trailed  mental  and  moral  power  help  to  mold  the  sentiments  of 
their  own  people.  Therefore  he  has  recently  given  up  large  op- 
portunities in  Chicago  in  order  to  undertake  this  great  work  of 
developing  church  privileges,  spiritual  life  and  wholesome  social 
intercourse  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  beloved  land. 

The  church,  which  began  forty  years  ago  in  a  small  hall,  now 
possesses  a  beautiful  edifice  and  a  reading  room  and  library  of  3,000 
volumes.  The  church  is  now  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  to  build  a 
parish  house  in  which  to  provide  for  gathering  cf  students  of  all 
classes.  Its  necessity  is  obvious.  Away  from  all  home  and  church 
privileges,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  enlarging  army  of  young  people 
in  Berlin  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  vital  Christian  principles 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  home.  A  parish  house  would 
offer  not  only  uplifting  influences  for  the  lonely  students  but  op- 
portunities for  social  life  and  for  physical  exercises  and  amusements. 
.A.S  Dr.  Grosser  is  giving  for  a  small  yearly  stipend  an  accumulated 
knowledge  and  power  which  in  this  country  would  assure  him 
a  large  salary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  Christian  men 
of  wealth  will  be  equally  generous  in  providing  means  for  this 
parish  house  enterprise. 

Religiously,  Berlin  is  largely  Lutheran,  with  sixty-one  churches  of 
that  creed,  besides  seventeen  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  seven 
Jewish  synagogues.  Berlin  is  called  the  most  healthful  large  city 
on  the  Continent.  It  has  good  water  and  plenty  of  it,  filtrated  from 
the  rivers.  There  are  a  large  number  of  well  equipped  hospitals. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  the  Virchow  Krankenhaus, 
is  the  practical  monument  to  the  intelligence  and  science  of  a 
commission  of  six  medical  experts,  appointed  some  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  municipality  to  study  the  best  hospital  systems  and  re- 
quirements in  other  countries.  The  institution  consists'  of  sixty 
separate  buildings  in  sixty-three  acres  of  garden.  It  contains 
2,000  beds,  and  was  completed  in  1906,  after  seven  years  in  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  , 

An  Abstainer  Once  a  Curiosity 

There  was  just  one  teetotaler  in  1842  in  Granbrook,  the  English 
town  in  Kent  where  I  was  born,  says  Henry  Wood  Booth  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity.  His  name 
was  Francis.  He  lived  in  Shepherd  house — situated  behind  high 
iron  palings.  And  children  used  to  stand  and  look  through  these 
palings,  waiting  to  see  him  come  cut — as  anxious  to  get  sight  of 
him  as  they  would  be  in  those  days  to  get  sight  of  a  black  man. 

Country  people  coming  to  town  to  chapel  on  Sunday  brought  their 
lunches  with  them,  and  after  morning  service  retired  to  the 
"White  Lion"  or  the  "White  Horse"  opposite,  where  they  ordered 
beer,  served  in  clean  delft  pots.  Here  they  sat,  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves, eating  and  drinking  and  discussing  religious  topics  (they 
were  all  great  theologians)   until  afternoon  service. 
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f     A  Prayer  Service  at  Old  Capistrano 


BY     GUSSIE    PACKARD  DUBOIS 


I T  WAS  midday  when  we  came  upon  the  gray  ruin,  set  in  its 
circle  of  low  hills,  and  domed  by  the  blue  California  sky. 
A  gentle  wind  from  the  sea  lapped  it  about  as  a  mother  who 
Tocks  her  babies  to  sleep  sways  and  croons  a  soothing  lullaby. 
The  first  that  we  saw  was  a  tall  gable,  standing  like  a  tombstone 
to  mark  the  grave  of  past  grandeur,  and  against  its  face  were  nine 
niches  for  the  figures  of  saints,  as  if  so,  in  hieroglyphics,  were 
Avritten  an  epitaph,  illegible,  in  some  forgotten  tongue.  In  their 
arches  hung  the  four  bells,  the  ropes  swaying  to  the  ground  as  if 
the  padres  had  only  just  now  gone  across  the  quadrangle,  and  the 
sacristan  would  come  at  any  moment  out  of  the  dim  yesterdays  to 
■call  the  people  to  prayer.  We  should  hardly  have  been  startled  to 
meet  the  padres  as  we  stepped  through  the  doorway  into  the  long 
cloisters  of  old  Capistrano  mission. 

These  cloisters  once  compassed  the  four  sides  of  the  large  open 
space;  now,  as  if  loath  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  time,  they  start  out 
and  keep  up  a  brave  show  around  two  long  sides  of  the  square, 
but  at  the  third  they  drop  to  their  knees,  and  with  a  half  spoken 
prayer  or  two  and  half  told  beads,  sink  away  into  the  embrace  of 
the  warm  earth.  Part  way  down  the  first  one  of  these  long  cor- 
ridors a  little  fire  glowed  redly  on  the  warm  bricks,  and  a  man  was 
■cooking  his  midday  meal ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  glowing  coals 
had  been  fanned  into  life  from  the  fires  of  yesterday;  one  almost 
felt  as  if  they  were  but  part  of  a  stage  scene,  and  would  throw 
out  no  real  heat.  Vines  clambered  over  the  broken  walls,  striving 
as  nature  ahvays  does  to  hide  the  ravages  of  time ;  one  red,  red  rose 


looped  across  an  arch  as  if  to  form  of  its  long  arms  a  rope  to  hold 
it  from  falling  apart,  and  from  side  and  top  gayly  swung  its  fragrant 
blooms. 

The  floor  of  the  corridor  is  of  bricks,  dull  red  in  color,  very  ir- 
regular now  and  worn ;  the  same  kind  of  bricks,  thin,  and  long  and 
broad  in  shape,  are  laid  up  in  the  walls ;  we  note  them  as  we  pass 
the  handful  of  glowing  fire  that  after  all  has  some  heat ;  and  greet 
with  a  "buenos  dias"  the  men  who  lean  like  ruddy  statues  against 
the  pillar  of  an  arch,  mingling  with  the  odor  of  simmering  garlic 
the  aroma  of  their  cigarettes. 

Then  we  leave  men  and  odors  behind  with  the  present,  as  we  turn 
into  another  long  corridor,  and  entering  again  the  dim  past,  look  out 
over  the  deserted  court.  Here  and  there  a  door,  a  dim  oblong, 
opens  in  the  gloom  of  unused  rooms;  we  set  one  ajar  into  a  half 
twilight;  here  in  the  corner  is  a  bench,  near  it  a  pile  of  earth  and 
stone  once  the  stairway  to  a  pulpit,  the  altar  crumbled  into  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  Was  that  a  dark  form  that  slipped  into  the  gloom 
behind  the  door?  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  shadow.  Again  we  step 
out  into  the  cloisters  and  on  to  the  angle  of  the  square.  Here  the 
arches  falter  and  break  away,  the  roof  is  wanting,  there  is  no  wall 
save  the  tall  grasses,  and  we  stand  in  sunshine ;  that  which  was 
once  chapel  and  shrine  is  but  a  ruin  of  adobe  bricks  and  earth  where 
little  lizards  sun  themselves.  Where  tbese  broken  arches  sink  on 
bended  knee  into  the  deep  grasses  and  wild  bloom,  Indian  women 
at  their  sixty  looms  once  wove  fabrics  of  blanket  and  rug,  now  rare 
and  priceless.    Listen  !    Was  that  the  far-away  clatter  of  a  rude 
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loom,  or  the  rattle  of  a  bead  slipped  along  a  rosary  and  dropped 
against  the  silver  crucifix? 

High  up  on  the  broken  wall  an  indigo  plant  has  taken  root  and 
shakes  its  yellow  pendants.  I  cannot  reach  its  blooms  but  I  can 
see  how  they  blend  with  the  colors  of  the  old  ruin.  Gray  ruin,  I 
said  in  the  beginning;  that  is  what  we  usually  say  of  ruins,  but 
these  are  not  gray,  they  are  in  soft  browns,  the  russet  and  umber 


One  of  the  Red-Tiled  Cloisters  of  Old  Capistrauo 

tones,  that  have  yellow  and  red  in  their  shadings,  and  are  warm. 
Into  these  browns  are  blended  those  of  the  waving  grasses  at  their 
feet,  grasses  already  golden  and  dull  red  as  if  they  sprang  from 
the  faded  threads  of  some  old  buried  brocade  to  which  the  kindly 
earth  had  granted  growth.  But  on  the  hills  are  iridescent  blue  and 
green,  peacock  sheens ;  there  are  soft  lavenders,  the  dull  old  red 
of  priceless  rugs,  masses  of  the  pale  yellow  mustard,  and  other 
blooms  with  tints  like  the  fire  of  the  opal,  jeweled  tints,  pastel 
colorings.  On  what  looms  are  woven  these  rich  brocades  of 
the  hills?  Are  they  the  Indian  dyes?  It  is  a  sort  of  intoxication 
of  color,  not  riotous,  for  they  melt  softly  into  each  other. 

Leaving  them  for  a  time,  we  wander  back  to  the  cloisters  and 
come  upon  a  habitable  room  of  rare  interest.  A  table  stands  alo\tg 
one  wall,  and  on  it  are  parts  of  statues,  hands  and  feet,  heads, 
fingers,  all  carved  out  of  wood,  and  wonderfully  real.  One  thinks 
of  the  wood  carver  of  Lympus,  but  this  is  not  Hugh,  it  is  the 
Mexican  wood  carver,  an  image  repairer,  who  goes  from  mission 
to  mission  and  mends  the  holy  figures.  One  has  lost  a  head,  another 
a  foot,  and  Senor  Mesa  performs  the  miracle  of  restoration.  A 
face  of  the  Christ  was  singularly  pathetic  and  sweet;  one  of  a  young 
girl  was  delicate,  high-browed  and  dignified  in  expression.  Near 
him,  maimed  but  patient,  stood  the  waiting  saints,  carved  by  hands 
that  have  long  since  turned  to  dust  wherein  grow  trees  for  this 
later  artist  to  carve  into  new  hands  and  new  feet,  and  mend  if  he 
may  their  broken  work. 

Might  we  see  the  old  dining  room?  His  smile  was  most  gracious 
as  he  took  down  an  immense  key  and  unlocked  a  door.  We  passed 
through  a  room  now  used  as  a  bedroom,  and  entered  the  old  space 
where,  in  the  heyday  of  the  mission,  meals  were  served  to  the 
padres  and  their  guests ;  for  they  were  always  hospitable,  and  in 
almost  every  mission  there  was  a  room  for  the  traveler.  Dark 
and  musty  now,  it  had  no  hint  of  the  aroma  of  good  cheer  that 
once  greeted  the  senses,  and  we  did  not  linger  long,  but,  retracing 
our  footsteps,  said  good  day,  striving  to  muffle  the  s's  in  "buenos 
dias" ;  then  going  on  down  the  cloisters  we  came  to  what  was  once 
the  kitchen,  unused  now.  From  the  court  we  could  see  the  oddly 
built  chimney  made  of  flat  bricks  with  a  wickerwork  effect  on  top. 

There  was  a  fascination  about  the  lonely  gable  standing  solitary 
and  high,  a  compelling  power,  that  drew  us  back  to  sit  in  the  warm 


grass  and  look  up  at  it.  From  this  remnant  one  could  construct  the 
spring  of  the  arch  and  the  shape  of  the  wall,  and  I  fell  to  wonder- 
ing how  they  ever  accomplished  such  a  feat  in  architecture  as  this 
mission  structure  must  have  been  in  its  best  days.  How  did  they 
ever  build  the  church  of  quarried  stone  with  its  arched  roof  of  the 
same  material,  and  its  lofty  tower?  One  hundred  eighty  feet 
was  its  length,  its  width  ninety  feet,  the  walls  five  feet  thick,  its 
tower  eighty  feet  high,  and  the  four  bells  rang  from  a  fine  belfry 
of  arches.  As  I  sat  there  I  strove  in  vain  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  workmen  who  quarried  the  stone  and  built  those  walls,  who 
cut  the  great  timbers,  forty  miles  away  in  the  Santa  Rosa  moun- 
tains, shaped  them  with  axes  and  hauled  them  down,  and  ran  these 
long  red-tiled  cloisters  around  the  great  quadrangle,  fashioning 
arch  after  arch.  Who  carved  and  frescoed?  Who  painted  the  can-  1 
vases,  and  hammered  brass  and  silver  into  cunning  shape?  Who 
wrought  lace  and  drawn  work  for  the  altar?  Indians,  they  tell 
us,  but  we  cannot  teach  the  Indians  to  do  such  work  even  after 
years  of  semi-civilization,  and  these  were  savages.    It  is  a  mystery. 

The  afternoon  sun  sifted  into  every  crack  and  crevice;  the  red 
rose  swung  her  censers  from  the  arch,  and  in  this  "sleepiest, 
sunniest,  dreamiest  place  in  the  world,"  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
fiestas  and  church  ceremonials,  the  basket  making  and  rug  weaving, 
the  blankets  and  drawn  work.  I  looked  on  at  the  secret  love- 
making  in  the  shadow  of  the  arches,  and  the  plotting  and  treachery 
as  well.  Again  I  heard  the  bells  ring  out  over  the  hills,  and  a  long 
procession  of  padres  and  people  seemed  to  sweep  by,  acolytes  with 
swinging  censers,  brocades  with  threads  of  gold,  and  silver  cruci- 
fixes that  flashed  and  glowed  in  the  sun.  Then  I  sat  alone,  and  for 
Indian  maids  there  were  only  the  poppies  swaying  and  beckoning. 
There  was  no  shimmer  and  sheen  save  that  on  the  humming  bird's 
throat  and  the  oriole's  breast,  and  the  pomp  had  gone. 

We  crossed  the  sunshine  of  the  open  court,  and  entering  the 
corridor  came  to  the  door  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  church,  and 


"Vines  clambered  over  the  brgken  walls,  striving  to  hide  the 
ravages  of  time" 

going  in  sat  down  on  the  benches.  The  thought  came  to  us.  Why 
not  have  a  little  service?  So  with  a  quiet  request  of  the  sacristan, 
one  mounts  the  stairway  to  a  low  gallery,  and  opening  the  organ 
plays  softly  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Cardinal  Newman,  dear  to  all 
faiths,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light." 
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"There  'vas  a  fascination   about  the  lonely   gable    standing    solitary    and    high" — Corner    of  Old   Capistrano  Mission 


Before  us  is  the  altar,  its  front  covered  with  what  was  once  a 
rich  brocade,  the  colors  dim  now  but  blending  as  only  colors  can 
that  have  lived  long  together  in  some  beautiful  texture,  and 
learned  so  a  sweet  harmony.  Over  it  is  a  wide  handmade  lace,  and 
against  this  background  stand  out  the  candlesticks  of  silver.  Back 
of  the  altar  is  a  painting  dark  and  old,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
our  eyes  become  accustomed  to  it,  we  see  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
crucifixion.  Who  was  the  artist,  Indian  or  Spaniard,  no  one  can 
tell.  Most  noticeable  of  all  are  the  tall  candlesticks  standing 
beside  the  altar  rail,  holding  aloft  the  candles.  They  are  nine 
feet  from  base  to  rim,  and  of  solid  silver,  hammered  and  beaten 
out  by  hand,  one  part  of  a  gorgeous  service  together  with  the  silver 
crucifix,  also  handmade. 

As  the  music  of  the  hymn  swells  through  the  chapel,  followed 
by  one  and  another  familiar  harmony,  we  listen  with  reverent 
hearts.  There  is  a  hush,  and  a  voice  takes  up  that  grand  psalm, 
"Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations."  We 
all  join,  and  at  its  close  heads  are  bowed  in  silent  prayer,  then 
we  rise  and  in  the  "I  believe"  of  our  common  creed  the  sacristan's 
voice  is  clearly  heard.    We  close  v.'ith  the  Lord's  prayer. 

There  are  only  six  of  us,  all  Protestants  except  the  sacristan, 
but  to  each  one  it  is  a  most  impressive  and  long  to  be  remembered 
service.  We  feel  sure,  though  we  do  not  look  behind  us,  that  the 
benches  are  full.  I  thought  I  saw  a  padre  there  at  the  altar  behind 
the  tall  candlesticks.  Perhaps  not,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
chanting  of  acolytes  without  that  I  heard  instead  of  an  intoned  serv- 
ice. Was  there  an  odor  of  incense,  or  was  it  the  breath  of  those 
roses  trailing  round  the  arches  outside? 


It  is  a  quiet  group  that  leaves  the  chapel  to  enter  the  next  room. 
Here  the  cover,  rudely  carved,  is  lifted  from  the  baptismal  font, 
and  we  look  down  into  its  now  dry  interior  with  two  spaces,  one 
for  holy  water  and  one  for  the  baptism  of  infants.  Did  the  little 
babies  ever  cry,  I  wonder,  when  the  water  fell  on  their  dusky 
brows?  Not  much  were  they  accustomed  to  its  use  in  other  ways, 
but  they  may  have  recognized  the  value  of  this ;  babies  know  so 
many  things,  even  Indian  babies,  that  they  cannot  tell  and  after- 
wards forget. 

We  wander  on  through  one  ruined  room  after  another.  Over 
some  of  the  doors  are  bits  of  carving  that,  just  from  the  chapel 
service  though  we  are,  awaken  within  us  the  lust  of  possession. 
Nature  has  frescoed  one  ceiling  with  green  moss,  the  tints  ex- 
quisitely shaded  from  the  palest  green  like  spring  verdure,  on 
through  an  iridescent  mingling  of  blue,  with  hints,  no  more,  of 
daffodil  yellow,  old  rose  and  turquoise  along  the  edges.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  some  famous  Floren- 
tine artist. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  the  mountain  sage  and  many  a  wild 
bloom,  and  through  it  all  is  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea,  wholesome 
and  pure.  Almost  in  silence  we  leave  the  yesterdays  to  slumber 
alone,  and  climb  up  the  hills  until  between  their  broken  flanks  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  far  blue  Pacific  ocean ;  then  out  on  the  home- 
ward road,  still  about  us  a  peopled  silence  filled  with  long  forgotten 
voices.  But  into  the  busy  life  of  the  present  we  bring  back  a 
charm  of  sun  and  valley,  and  from  the  ruined  arches  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  the  memory  of  a  quiet  service  that  still  remains, 
a  solemn  benediction. 
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A  California  Experiment 
in  Country  Life 

BY    AGNES    BROOKS  HALLETT 


I WANT  to  do  something  with  my 
hfe,   accomphsh   something,  plant 
some  seeds  that  are  going  to  bear 
golden  fruit  in  my  adopted  state."  So 
spoke  a  charming  little  woman  as  she 
stood  upon  the  piazza  of  her  beautiful 
home    in    Kentfield,    California,  and 
looked  up  at  glorious  Tamalpais  moun- 
tain cloaked  in  its  pur- 
ple mist.    Do  something 
with  her  life!  Hadn't 
she   educated   her  chil- 
dren, been  her  husband's 
lifelong  friend  and  companion,  also  a 
veritable  fairy  godmother  to  many  dear 
friends?    Yes,  but  this  New  England 
woman    had    vision.    She    saw  the 

meadows  decked  with  flowers,  the  glorious  redwood  trees  lifting 
their  feathery  tops  to  the  California  blue  skies,  and  then  she  thought 
and  thought.  What  a  glorious  playground  this  would  be  for  the 
children  and  the  "grown-ups" !  Not  a  vast  estate  of  her  own,  for 
the  chosen  few  only  to  enjoy,  but  a  park  for  the  many!  She  out- 
lined in  imagination,  that  summer  day,  a  "neighborhood  center" 
at  her  gate.  In  1909  the  visioned  picture  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kent  donated  twenty-nine  acres  of  beautiful 
California  land,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  surrounded  by 
hills  and  partly  covered  with  timber,  also  a  large  and  well  appointed 
clubhouse,  to  Marin  county,  California,  as  a  "neighborhood  center." 
Hon.  William  Kent,  formerly  of  Chicago,  now  congressman  from 
California,  contributed  $10,000  to  fit  out  the  grounds,  while  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  for  a  children's  playground  were  also  donated 
by  John  Martin  of  Ross  valley. 

Making  the  Most  of  the  Gift  of  Life 

"My  idea,''  said  Mrs.  Kent,  her  lovely  face  full  of  tender  feeling, 
"was  to  take  the  great  gift  of  life  which  God  has  given  us  and  make 
the  most  of  it."  So  many  lives  become  atrophied.  So  many  per- 
sonalities do  not  radiate  the  influence  they  should,  or  they  fail  to 
develop  normally,  for  want  of  sympathetic  environment.  Mrs. 
Kent  asked  herself  these  questions  :  "Am  I  giving  the  best  of  myself 
to  those  who  need  me?"  "Am  I  educating  and  influencing  not  only 
my  children  but  other  people's  children  to  an  understanding  of  their 
duty  to  this  great  republic,  and  to  their  responsibility  as  citizens 
for  the  future  growth  and  welfare  of  this  great  country?"  "Am 
I  helping  my  neighbors  to  enjoy  to  the  full  their  rich  capacity  for 
enjoyment — a  heaven-born  gift?" 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  came  to  the  giver  of  this 
queenly  gift  to  Marin  county,  and  the  children  dancing  round  the 
Maypole  in  numbers  today  give  answer  to  the  query  in  merry  shouts 
and  song. 

Kentfield  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  in  a  valley  formed 
by  the  foothills.  Trails  run  through  the  canons  and  gulches  up  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  redwood  belts  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tamalpais,  seen  from  the  "Golden  Gate,"  is  very  majestic  in 
its  everchanging  purple  mists. 

The  clubhouse  in  Kentfield  is  built  in  Italian  villa  style,  with 
large,  spacious  rooms  opening  on  arched  cloisters — an  architecture 
pecuHarly  suited  to  the  beauty  of  California  country  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  old  mission  adobe  forms  of  patio  and  cloister.  About 
it  stretch  the  flower-dotted  meadows  and  playgrounds. 

For  many  years  distinguished  clergymen,  workers  in  the  slums 
of  East  London,  "Toynbee  hall,"  and  the  "Palace  of  Delight,"  also 
students  in  sociology  in  the  United  States,  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion :  "How  can  we  make  the  country  attractive  to  the  city 
dwellers  who  live  in  the  congested  districts?  How  can  we  get 
the  immigrant  away  from  the  too  crowded  towns  into  God's  beau- 
tiful country?  And  how  shall  we  interest  the  young  people  and 
hold  their  interest  in  the  country?" 

Perhaps  the  social  experiment  of  Tamalpais  Center  may  be  a  solu- 
tion to  some  of  the  problems.  The  work  has  had  a  good  influence 
upon  its  county,  and  is  in  touch  with  a  growing  movement  all 
over  the  United  States  for  more  social  life,  amusement  and  interest 
for  children  and  grown-ups  in  suburban  life.  The  result  is  shown 
in  "increased  business  effort,  ambition  and  higher  standards  of 
living."  As  Rev.  Ernest  Bradley,  dean  of  Tamalpais  Center,  says  : 
"To  make  the  country  attractive  it  is  obligatory  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  life  of  the  country  upon  its  social 
as  well  as  its  productive  side,  and  to  insist  upon  the  rural  com- 
munity coming  to  its  own  again  as  one  of  the  coordinating  forces 
of  our  national  hfe."  Thus,  too,  will  the  mandate  be  fulfilled  to 
"give  the  children  their  childhood." 

As  an  organization  Tamalpais  Center  consists  of  a  corporation 


South-Lvard  look,  along  the  valley  over  leagues 
of  gleaming  corn; 

Where  the  mountain' s  misty  rampart  like  the 
tvall  of  Eden  towers, 

.ind  the  isles  of  oak  are  sleeping  in  a  sea  of 
panned  flowers.         b^^ard  Taylor. 


of  eight  directors  and  thirteen  other- 
men  who  together  make  up  a  board  of 
twenty-one  trustees,  one  of  them  being 
the  executive  head,  with  the  title  of 
dean.    Tamalpais  Center  has  been  es- 
tablished "to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
time  and  place."     "It  must  be,"  says- 
Dean  Bradley,  "a  center  of  neighborli- 
iie.=s,  wherein  all  of  us 
working    together  may 
more    fully    enjoy  the 
life  granted  each  of  us. 
It  is  destined  to  mean 
opportunity  for  rest,  recreation  and  in- 
struction to  men,  women  and  children. 
i)ur    community    is    composed    of  all 
creeds  and  no  creeds.    Any  recognition 
of  denom.-nalionalism  in  our  work  would  destroy  the  possibility 
of  each  of  us  being  able  to  claim  the  center  as  his  own." 

Splendid  baseball  grounds  invite  the  local  and  visiting  teams  to 
challenge  each  other  frequently.  Tennis  courts,  basketball,  running 
tracks,  croquet  are  open  to  all  in  these  ideally  equipped  athletic 
grounds.  There  is  a  lialf  mile  track  for  the  speeding  of  horses,  no 
racing  being  allowed  on  Sunday. 

Tamalpais  Center  has  its  educational  and  social  ideals.  These 
are  classes  and  organizations,  independent  of  each  other,  having 
their  own  officers,  responsible  for  the  most  part  for  raising  their 
own  funds,  and  also  paying  a  small  per  capita  toward  the  general 
expenses  of  the  center.  They  apply  the  social  ideals  of  good  will 
and  neighborliness  to  a  suburban  and  rural  community,  where  every- 
one is  inclined  "to  love  his  own  piazza." 

Tamalpais  Center  embraces  fourteen  different  classes  and  organi- 
zations, among  them  the  Literary  Club,  Woman's  Club,  Friendly 
Circle,  woman's  gymnasium,  the  Playground  Association,  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Kentfield  Driving  Association,  Sunday 
school  of  the  neighborhood,  Marin  Teachers'  Playground  Associa- 
tion, children's  classes,  art  classes,  etc.  • 

Woman's  Club  Leads  in  Activity 

The  Woman's  Club  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
organizations.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Congressman  Kent  and 
daughter  of  the  much-beloved  Professor  Thacher  of  Yale,  has  been 
enterprising  and  untiring  in  collaborating  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Par- 
sons, niece  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kent,  in  making  this  branch  of  the  work 
a  great  success.  Mrs.  William  Kent  was  first  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  and  with  Miss  Parsons,  who  has  written  a  clever 
and  noted  book  on  "California  Wild  Flowers,"  has  established  in 
the  club  the  annual  Wild  Flower  Day,  Old  Settlers'  Day  and 
May  Day. 

May  Day  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  at  the  playground 
center.  Hundreds  of  children  dressed  in  white,  with  gay  ribbons, 
dance  round  the  maypoles  and  trip  through  the  mazes  of  the 
folk  dances  of  all  countries  in  happy  contest  for  the  silver  cup 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  most  graceful  school  group  of  dancers. 
Last  year  nearly  6,000  people  were  on  the  grounds,  and  over  100 
track,  field  and  platform  events  were  participated  in  by  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Marin  county. 

A  Fireside  Sunday  School  That  Crew 

Realizing  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  children,  the 
dean  gathered  his  own  children  about  his  fireside  every  Sunday 
morning  for  religious  instruction.  It  was  not  long  before  other 
children  asked  permission  to  attend  this  fireside  Sunday  school. 
Then,  as  the  school  grew  in  numbers  and  the  winter  came  on, 
the  children  were  transferred  to  the  center  building  and  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  "Sunday  School  of  the  Neighborhood." 

This  is  but  the  outline  of  what  the  inspiration  of  one  lovely 
woman  has  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  women 
of  her  household,  and  the  ready  resourcefulness  of  her  son,  Wil- 
liam Kent,  who  is  one  with  his  mother  in  carrying  into  successful 
completion  the  ideals  for  Tamalpais  Center. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  accomplish  great  things,  to  found  a 
neighborhood  center,  or  to  make  a  gift  of  a  glorious  park,  with  its 
cathedrals  of  redwoods,  to  a  nation ;  but  we,  too,  can  ask  ourselves. 
Are  we  making  the  most  of  our  one  talent,  or  have  we  buried  it? 
Is  our  city,  our  town,  our  village,  our  block,  a  neighborhood  center? 
Or  do  we  love  our  own  piazza  too  well?  Are  we  enjoying  and 
helping  our  neighbors  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  this  precious  gift 
of  life  in  all  its  richness  and  possibility?  Or  are  we  passing  by 
"on  the  other  side"?  What  are  we  doing  for  the  children  in  our 
block,  in  our  back  yard?  Is  there  not  food  for  thought  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  "the  fireside  Sunday  school"? 
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Troubles  of  Mining  Coal  in  China 


RECENTLY,  writes  Charles  L.  Ogilvie  of  Peking,  I  took  a 
walk  with  several  other  missionaries  to  visit  a  coal  mine 
in  Mentoukon,  a  large  collection  of  mud  houses  and  a  rail- 
road station  in  the  western  hills  about  twenty  miles  from  Peking. 
Up  the  valley  lie  the  coal  mines,  the  coal  being  carried  to  the  station 
by  an  endless  train  of  donkeys,  mules,  camels  and  coolies. 

There  are  possibly  thirty  mines,  twenty-nine  of  which  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name,  being  operated  by  the  Chinese  in  "the  old-time 
way,"  which  consists  of  making  a  slanting  hole  in  the  ground,  into 
which  a  man  crawls  with  a  pick  and  basket.  Such  a  method  can- 
not carry  the  shaft  to  any  depth  and  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
water.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  mines  have  been  filled  with 
water  for  the  past  century  and  the  coal  is  worthless.  The  mine 
which  we  visited  is  owned  by  a  syndicate  and  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  operated  by  an  English  mining  engineer  of  long 
experience,  who  has  made  such  a  success  of  it  that  the  neighboring, 
worthless  mines  have  been  reopened,  to  the  detriment  of  the  syndicate. 

Some  time  ago  a  Peking  dealer  purchased  2,000  pounds  of  coal 
from  this  mine  as  a  sample  and  distributed  it  among  his  customers 
in  small  quantities.  As  the  quality  was  exceptional,  there  was  at 
once  a  demand.  The  dealer,  however,  bought  worthless  coal  at 
a  much  lower  figure  from  the  watered  mines  at  Mentoukon  and 
shipped  it  to  his  customers  on  the  strength  of  the  sample.  As  the 
coal  would  not  burn  satisfactorily,  Mentoukon  coal  got  a  "black 
eye"  at  once,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  overcome  this  handicap. 

The  manager  employs  about  300  Chinese,  who  need  constant  super- 
vision to  see  that  they  do  the  work,  to  watch  that  they  do  not 


injure  themselves  in  the  machinery  and  to  keep  them  from  walking 
ofif  with  the  plant.  The  first  lot  of  steel  fittings  that  arrived  was 
stolen  and  all  work  had  to  be  discontinued  until  a  new  supply  could 
be  obtained  from  England.  How  to  keep  the  men  from  stealing  all 
the  coal  has  been  the  most  difficult  problem.  With  no  foreigner  to 
help  him  and  no  Chinese  who  could  be  trusted  implicitly  he  has  had 
to  use  various  schemes.  At  one  time  he  had  been  noticing  a  large 
shortage  and  was  unable  to  locate  the  cause.  Finally,  one  day  as 
he  entered  the  yard,  the  overheard  the  weigher  say  to  some 
workmen,  "Here  comes  the  old  fool;  he  does  the  work  and  we  get 
the  money."  The  "old  fool"  took  the  cue  and  set  a  trap  into  which 
the  unwary  speaker  tumbled.  He  had  stolen  600  tons  of  coal  in  one 
month ! 

Now  and  then  the  neighbors  come  by  night  to  "inspect"  the 
works,  and  but  for  the  vigilance  of  two  sikh  watchmen  and  three 
dogs,  many  a  morning  would  reveal  a  greatly  reduced  plant.  The 
watchmen  break  their  sticks  over  the  heads  of  the  interested 
neighbors  and  the  manager  locates  the  offenders  in  the  morning 
by  the  nature  of  their  bumps.  Try  as  best  he  can  to  prevent  it,  the 
thieving  still  keeps  on,  and  all  the  shops  between  the  mine  and  rail- 
way station  are  kept  supplied  with  stolen  coal. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  It  costs  $1  Mexican  (50  cents  United 
States)  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  surface.  Then  the  coal  has  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  300  pairs  of  sticky  hands  before  it  reaches  the  station. 
At  that  point  it  passes  into  an  official  atmosphere,  or  the  realm 
of  "squeeze,"  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  western  gate  of  Peking 
each  ton  of  coal  is  "squeezed"  for  $2.40  Mexican. 
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HE  LIGHTS  of  the  Peak  and  the  city 
from  Hongkong  harbor,  or  even  bet- 
ter, the  lights  of  the  harbor  and  the 
city  from  the  Peak,  are  a  bit  of  fairyland 
beauty  which  abide  in  the  traveler's  memory, 
like  the  palms  of  Colombo  or  the  poinsettias 
and  fire  trees  of  India.    No  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  needed  to  picture  these  spar- 
kling lights  as  the  gems  upon  one  of  the  fairest  of  Britain's  many 
coronets. 

^       ^       ^  ^ 

Guarding  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  world,  Hongkong  stands  with 
Gibraltar  and  Aden  and  Cyprus  and  Port  Said  and  Singapore  as  a 
token  of  Great  Britain's  imperial  sovereignty.  This  wonderful 
fortress-hill-island  city  in  China,  that  is  yet  wholly  British,  is  the 
fairest  harbor  these  eyes  have  ever  looked  upon.  No  other  com- 
pares with  it  in  all  the  world,  travelers  agree,  unless  it  be  Sydney, 
which  the  Wayfarer  has  never  seen. 

Jjs  si:  J(:  ^ 

How  a  typhoon  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  cuplike  harbor  of 
Hongkong,  with  sentinel  mountains  on  every  side,  is  hard  to  imagine ; 
yet  thoughts  of  devastating  typhoons  are  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
so  favored  as  to  enter  that  picturesque  port,  crowded  with  the 
shipping  of  many  nations.  There  are  over-many  German  and 
Japanese  flags  at  the  stern  of  great  vessels  for  the  taste  of  the 
British  passenger,  who  has  been  reared  in  the  faith  that  the  flag 
of  old  England  has  a  divine  right  to  the  trade  of  these  waters. 
If  we  tarry  to  talk  to  him,  as  we  draw  near  to  the  modern  dock 
at  Kowloon,  we  shall  find  ourselves  deep  in  Far  Eastern  problems ; 
whereas  we  want  only  to  watch  the  scurrying  sampans,  or  rowboats, 
bearing  boarding-house  runners,  who,  with  the  help  of  hooked 
bamboo  poles,  daringly  scale  the  sides  of  the  moving  ship  in  a 
way  that  is  altogether  too  suggestive  of  pirates  and  the  fate  of 
the  "Asia."  The  Chinese  passengers  are  scarcely  given  a  chance 
to  bargain,  for  these  enterprising  agents  lay  hold  of  their  bundled 
baggage,  and  they  must  needs  follow  to  the  native  inns. 

A  city  built  upon  a  hill  is  Hongkong;  and  a  fortified  hill  at  that. 
Soldiers  are  to  be  met  everywhere,  and  one  is  reminded  that  this 
great  commercial  city,  with  its  splendid  modern  buildings,  which 
boasts  a  larger  annual  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world, 
is  built  under  the  guns  of  the  great  forts  above.    Along  the  two  or 


three  principal  streets  by  the  water  most  of  the  business  is  done ; 
here  run  tram  cars,  automobiles,  rickshaws,  carriages  and  sedan 
chairs.  The  chair  coolies  are  on  the  lookout  for  passengers  up  the 
hill,  where  rickshaws  cannot  run;  and  if  you  give  the  men  no 
order  they  will  take  you  to  the  lower  station  of  the  inclined  railway 
to  the  Peak. 

There  are  two  big  tourist  hotels  in  the  congested  part  of  Hong- 
kong, but  the  wise  traveler  follows  the  example  of  the  British  resi- 
dents and  goes  up  to  the  Peak,  where  the  air  is  cool  and  the  outlook 
unrivaled.  All  sides  of  the  island  and  harbor  are  visible  from 
the  Peak,  with  the  China  mainland  just  beyond.  One  may  watch 
the  steamers  come  and  go,  and — far  more  picturesque — the  fleets 
of  fishing  junks  homeward  bound.  From  the  Peak  to  the  race 
course  is  a  walk  of  romantic  beauty,  excelling  even  the  Galle  Face 
road  in  Ceylon.  Every  few  rods  brings  a  change  of  view,  and  the 
ghmpses  of  the  homes  of  the  British  officers  and  business  men  are 
no  less  interesting  to  an  American  than  the  charming  scenery 
itself.  Until  one  gets  to  the  lowland,  no  Chinese  houses  are  to 
be  seen. 

A  queer  optical  illusion  is  noticed  as  a  person  travels  up  or  down 
the  funicular  railway  of  Hongkong.  The  houses  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  all  seem  to  be  aslant.  Of  course,  it  is  the  observer  himself  who 
is  not  on  a  level;  so  it  is  best  to  take  the  little  homily  to  heart, 
and  overlook  the  illusion,  admiring  instead  the  way  houses  and 
.s;ardens  and  tennis  courts  have  been  perched  on  the  steep  slope. 

The  excellent  municipal  housekeeping  of  Hongkong,  the  order 
and  neatness  everywhere,  the  statuesque  Sikh  policeman  amid  the 
shrubbery  of  a  lonely  wayside  walk,  the  coolies  sweeping  the  public 
paths,  the  blue-gowned  ayahs,  or  nurses,  in  charge  of  the  children, 
all  furnish  a  lesson  for  China.  Hongkong  is  the  West  in  contrast 
with  the  East. 

A  meeting  place  for  all  mankind  is  this  imposing,  hybrid  city ;  and 
as  from  Hongkong  we  must  take  ship  to  reach  romantic  Canton,  or 
the  picturesque  Philippines,  so  here  one  may  find  a  story  to  start 
his  thoughts  in  any  direction.  Now  there  is  the  tale  of  how  the 
British  fleet  conveniently  had  an  engagement  out  at  sea  for  target 
practice,  so  that  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  might  coal  at  the  empty 
berths,  and  with  British  appliances,  before  the  memorable  battle 
of  Manila  bay.  The  details  may  not  be  told  here;  they  are,  or 
should  be,  in  the  histories.  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


*'Little  Deeds  of  Kiodness" 

A TIRED  professional  woman  walked  one 
day  into  a  pretty  lunchroom,  took  a 
seat  at  one  of  the  attractive  tables, 
toyed  wearily  with  the  bill  of  fare  and  looked 
with  evident  distaste  at  the  dainty  food  pres- 
ently brought  her.  The  plump,  smiling  little 
woman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  haz- 
arded a  pleasant  remark,  and  gradually  drew 
her  neighbor  into  interested  conversation. 
When  the  talk  was  finished  the  luncheon  had 
also  been  finished,  and  with  unexpected  zest. 

"I  owe  you  warm  thanks,"  said  the  pro- 
fessional woman,  with  a  grateful  smile  as  she 
rose,  rested  and  cheerful,  to  leave  the  place. 
"I  don't  think  I  could  have  eaten  a  morsel  but 
for  your  pleasant  talk." 

The  little  woman  dimpled  winningly  with 
an  expression  that  somehow  silently  proclaimed 
her  a  modest  but  earnest  follower  of  the  One 
who  "went  about  doing  good." 

"I  noticed  you  were  weary,"  she  said  gently, 
"and  I've  had  some  experience  of  that  sort 
myself.    That  was  why  I  began  to  talk." 

At  another  lunchroom  table  recently  sat  a 
prospective  bride,  who  had  "shopped"  until  her 
bones  were  aching,  her  bag  was  stuffed  with 
samples  of  all  descriptions,  her  brain  bewildered 
almost  to  exhaustion.  The  patient  friend  who 
had  shopped  with  her  was  little  less  fatigued. 

"I  don't  see  how  on  earth  I'm  ever  going 
to  decide  anything!"  fretted  the  bride-to-be. 
"I'm  so  tired  I  simply  can't  think." 

A  third  girl  at  the  table  knew  neither  of  the 
shoppers,  but  she  did  know  girls  in  general 
and  the  law  of  kindness. 

"That  green  in  your  hand  is  lovely,  "  she  re- 
marked rather  timidly. 

Two  minutes  later  the  coming  bride,  all  re- 
newed interest  and  sparkle,  was  telling  her 
troubles,  and  before  long,  under  the  combined 
stimulus  of  refreshed  strength  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  had  conquered  most  of 
her  difficulties. 

It  was  a  true  deed  of  kindness,  that  timid 
remark. 

So  many  of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  leave 
undone  those  "little  deeds  of  kindness"  that 
might  make  so  many  people  happy  in  so  many 
ways,  just  because  they  seem  in  themselves 
so  small  and  insignificant.  But  how  can  any- 
one, seeing  only  one  side,  decide  just  what  is 
and  is  not  insignificant,  lacking  in  value  ?  A 
distinguished  scientist  has  said  that  no  human 
being  makes  a  movement,  be  it  only  the  raising 
of  a  hand,  without  appreciably  affecting  all  the 
great  cosmic  effects  and  forces ;  that  even  the 
moon  and  the  tides  are  influenced  by  the  un- 
considered gestures  of  a  man  in  anger,  a  little 
child  at  play.  Who,  then,  can  tell  just  when, 
where  and  how  each  one  of  us  is  advancing 
or  holding  back  God's  wondrous  aims  and 
achievements?  Who  can  tell  the  effect  of  the 
timely  speech  or  silence  that  springs  from  a 
loving  heart  ? 

"It  was  the  cup  of  coffee  you  had  made  and 
insisted  on  my  taking  that  wet,  cold  morning 
'when  we  first  made  acquaintance  that  warmed 
my  heart  to  you,"  one  man  confessed  to  an- 
other. "Only  God  knows  how  tired  and  sick 
and  utterly  worn  out  I  was  at  that  moment. 
Your  coffee  and  kindness  helped  me  to  a  new 
outlook,  and  the  fact  that  I  now  am  well, 
happy,  sufficiently  successful  and  trying  hard 
to  live  a  good  life  is  humanly  due  to  the  'cup 
of  cold  water' — otherwise  hot  coffee — with 
which  you  warmed  my  frozen  frame  and  soul !" 

The  cup  of  cold  water,  lovingly  given,  may 
become  ocean-depths  in  a  needy  life. 

Ethel  Colson. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

Shanty-boat  town  is,  one  might  almost  say, 
a  suburb  of  Vicksburg.  Some  years  ago  when 
John  C.  Mathews  took  his  seven  months'  house- 
boat trip  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  he  found  anchorage  there  and  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  Shanty-boat  town's 
characters,  chief  of  whom  was  Brother  Good- 
ward — Good'a'd  for  short.  Good'a'd  had  a 
small  son  named  Sambuno,  a  name  which  im- 


pressed Mathews  as  being  somewhat  remark- 
able. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  name,  Brother  Good- 
ward?"  he  asked,  in  his  "Log  of  the  Easy 
Way." 

"Jawn,  I'll  jes'  tell  you  wheh  we  got  that 
name,"  Good'a'd  replied  promptly.  "Expectin' 
of  that  aih  chile,  we  was  a-layin'  at  Buny 
Visty  island,  and  we  taken  a  likin'  to  that 
name.  We  made  up  ouh  minds  that  ef  hit 
come  a  gal,  we'd  gi'n  huh  that  name,  Buny 
Visty  Good'a'd,  but  ef  hit  came  a  boy  we'd 
name  him  atteh  me,  Samuel.  Wal,  seh,  when 
hit  come  a  welcome  and  a  male  chile,  some- 
how we  jes'  couldn't  g'in  up  that  name,  Buny, 
so  we  hitched  them  two  togetheh  and  called 
him  Sambuno.  And  it's  a  high-soundin'  name 
that  we  ain't  neveh  had  no  cause  to  regret. 

"That  aih  chile  Sambuno,  Jawn,  is  prob'ly 
the  only  puffick  and  cawmplete  babby  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Yesseh !  When  he  was  a 
yeah  ol'  we  taken  him  to  a  babby  show  at 
Orleens,  and  they  was  a  thousand  babbies  went 
up  against  him,  and  not  one  of  'em  could  tech 
him.  No,  seh,  not  one.  When  hit  come  to 
g'in  out  the  prizes,  them  doctahs  gi'n  him  eve'y 
one  they  was — yesseh,  eve'y  one.  They  said 
he  hadn't  got  no  waht,  mole,  mahk,  scratch  noh 
pimple  on  his  body — and  that's  what  them 
doctahs  says  constitutes  a  puflfick  and  cawm- 
plete babby." 

One  day  as  the  author's  wife  started  to  mar- 
ket with  a  basket  in  hand,  Good'a'd  eyed 
her  approvingly  from  his  deck. 

"That's  right.  Mis'  Mathews,"  he  called ; 
"I  read  in  Scriptu'es,  'when  you  ah  in  Vicks- 
bu'g  do's  the  Romans  do.'  " 

"I  Will  Not  Leave  You  Comfortless" 

"I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will 
come  unto  you.  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  As  long  as 
God  lives  and  our  souls  live,  so  long  does 
this  pledge  stand,  declares  Dr.  van  Dyke.  It 
is  true,  we  cannot  always  feel  this  presence. 
But  we  can  always  know  that  it  is  there,  always 
think  of  it,  so  long  as  thought  endures,  always 
rest  upon  it  forever  and  forever;  and  the 
reason  why  this  promise  is  given  is  that  we 
may  hold  fast  to  this  truth.  There  may  be  a 
moment  in  the  very  depth  of  sorrow  and 
anguish  when  the  presence  is  hidden  from 
us.  But  is  it  not  because  we  are  stunned,  un- 
conscious ? 

It  is  like  passing  through  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  time  comes  for  the  ordeal.  The 
anaesthetic  is  ready.  You  stretch  out  your 
hand  to  your  friend,  "Don't  leave  me,  don't 
forsake  me."  The  last  thing  you  feel  is  the 
clasp  of  that  hand,  the  last  thing  you  see  is 
the  face  of  that  friend.  Then  a  moment  of 
darkness,  a  blank — and  the  first  thing  you 
see  is  the  face  of  love  again.  So  the  angel 
of  God's  face  stands  by  us,  bends  above  us, 
and  we  may  know  that  he  will  be  there  even 
when  all  else  fails.  .  .  .  Amid  the  mists  that 
shroud  the  great  ocean  beyond  the  verge  of 
mortal  life  there  is  one  sweet,  mighty  Voice 
that  says,  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee.  In  all  thy  afflictions  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  the  angel  of  my  face  shall  save 
thee." 

Young  America  at  School 

Discipline,  like  duty,  should  begin  at  home. 
Habits  of  orderliness  and  obedience  are  easily 
formed  if  training  is  early  begun,  and  respect 
for  authority  ought  first  to  be  learned  at  the 
mother's  knee.  It  will  naturally  follow,  then, 
that  when  the  child  enters  school  he  will  obey 
his  teacher,  respect  the  rights  of  his  playmates, 
give  attention  to  lessons  and  be  careful  of  books 
and  other  school  property.  The  home  owes  it 
to  the  school  to  give  these  first  lessons.  If 
the  "first  things"  are  neglected  an  extra  burden 
is  bound  to  be  thrown  upon  the  teacher.  If 
they  are  carefully  attended  to,  "keeping  order," 
which  is  so  great  a  drain  on  the  teacher's 
vitality,  will  be  minimized. 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  things  that  the  home 
can  do  to  make  the  school  more  efficient :  See 


H  XTbougbt  for  tbe  Meeh 

Our  prime  elements  are  due  to  our  drudgery 
— power  of  attention;  power  of  industry; 
promptitude  in  beginning  work;  method  and 
accuracy;  dispatch  in  doing  work;  persever- 
ance; courage  before  difficulties;  cheer  under 
straining  burdens;  self-control  and  self-denial 
and  temperance.  My  daily  task,  whatever  it  be, 
that  is  what  mainly  educates  me. — W.  C.  Gan- 
nett. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  CHILDREN  UP  IN  HEAVEN 

And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof. — 
Zech.  8  .'5. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  think  the  angels  say?" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven  ; 
"There's  a  dear  little  girl  coming  home  today. 
She's  almost  ready  to  fly  away 

From  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in ; 
Let's  go  and  open  the  gates  of  pearl. 
Open  them  wide  for  the  new  little  girl," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"God  wanted  her  here  where  his  little  ones 
meet," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven ; 
"She  shall  play  with  us  in  the  golden  street; 
She  has  grown  too  fair,  she  has  grown  too 
sweet 

For  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in ; 
She  needed  the  sunshine,  this  dear  little  girl. 
That  gilds  this  side  of  the  gates  of  pearl," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"So  the  King  called  down  from  the  angels' 
dome," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven ; 
"  'My  little  darling,  arise  and  come 
To  the  place  prepared  in  the  Father's  home. 

The  home  the  children  live  in.' 
Let's  go  and  watch  the  gates  of  pearl. 
Ready  to  welcome  the  new  little  girl," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"Far  down  on  the  earth  do  you  hear '  them 
weep  ?" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven  ; 
"For  the  dear  little  girl  has  gone  to  sleep  ! 
The  shadows  fall,  and  the  night  clouds  sweep 

O'er  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in ; 
But  we'll  go  and  open  the  gates  of  pearl ! 
Oh,  why  do  they  weep  for  their  ^ear  little 
girl?" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"Fly  with  her  quickly,  O  angels,  dear!" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven  ; 
"See — she  is  coming  I  look  therel  look  there! 
At  the  jasper  light  on  her  sunny  hair. 

Where  the  veiling  clouds  are  riven!" 
Ah !  hush,  hush,  hush !    All  the  swift  wings 
furl! 

For  the  King  himself,  at  the  gates  of  pearl. 
Is  taking  her  hand,  dear,  tired  little  girl. 
And  is  leading  her  into  heaven. 

— Edith  Gilling  Cherry. 


that  the  child  is  put  to  bed  at  the  proper  hour 
so  that  he  will  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep  ; 
have  his  bedroom  well  ventilated;  clothe  the 
child  comfortably ;  see  that  the  upper  grammar 
.srade  pupils  and  the  high  school  pupils  observe 
the  proper  hours  of  home  study ;  see  that  their 
Ijaths  are  attended  to  regularly  and  properly; 
provide  proper  nourishment ;  prevent  the  use 
of  coffee  and  tea,  and  keep  them  off  the  street 
after  nightfall. 

Harmonious  understanding  between  parent 
and  teacher  is  essential  to  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency of  the  school.  Such  understanding 
gives  the  teacher  a  clew  to  the  child  nature 
under  her  care,  and  enables  her  so  to  adjust 
the  work  that  the  child's  weak  mental  and 
moral  parts  are  nurtured,  and  his  overstrong 
tendencies  delicately  curbed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mother  w^is  a  confidant  whom  she 
can  trust ;  and  two  heads  and  hearts  working 
together  for  a  child's  best  interest  are  just 
twice  as  effective  as  two,  each  working 
separately. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA 


WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

The  Black  Sheep 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


J' 


CROSS  the  sugar 
maple  grove  and 
down  into  the 
■  creek  bottom  lands  along  the  grass- 
grown  track  lumbered  a  heavy  farm 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  large, 
strong  mules.  On  the  driver's  seat 
was  one  of  the  hired  men,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  wagon  romping  and  playing  among  a 
number  of  barrels  and  kegs,  were  the  three 
boys  of  the  Bradley  farm  and  their  dog.  They 
were  going  to  a  neighbor's  to  help  make  cider, 
and  were  taking  with  them  sacks  in  which  to 
carry  apples,  and  barrels  to  hold  the  cider. 

The  boys  were  beating  each  other  with  the 
sacks,  shouting  and  laughing,  while  the  dog 
barked  his  enjoyment,  the  hired  man  grinned 
at  the  fun,  and  the  mules  slanted  their  long 
ears  backward  trying  to  find  in  the  hullabaloo 
some  excuse  to  run  away. 

"Oh,  there's  a  mouse !  There's  a  mouse !" 
called  a  boy  as  he  lifted  a  sack  from  the  keg. 

"Turn  him  out  and  let  Colonel  have  'im," 
said  one. 

The  boy  could  easily  have  reached  into  the 
keg  and  caught  the  mouse  himself,  but  thought 
it  more  fun  to  let  the  dog  scramble  for  it. 
So  he  tipped  the  keg  suddenly  over,  and 
the  mouse  tumbled  to  the  floor  of  the  wagon. 
Colonel,  the  favorite  dog,  leaped  for  it,  but 
in  the  confusion  of  tumbling  barrels  and 
jostling  boys  the  mouse  slipped  beneath  another 
keg.  A  boy  lifted  the  keg  that  the  dog  might 
get  at  him,  when  the  mouse,  seeing  his  danger, 
darted  into  a  crack  in  the  floor  of  the  wagon, 
and  so  fell  through  to  the  ground. 

Pellmell  the  boys  and  dog  leaped  from  the 
wagon  in  chase,  but  the  mouse  dodged  their 
first  rush,  ran  beneath  a  fallen  tree,  and  just 
as  the  dog  was  within  reach,  scrambled  into 
the  old  hollow  stump  where  lived  Tan  and 
Teckle,  the  little  field  mice. 

The  dog  whined  in  disappointment,  and 
gnawed  at  the  hollow  root  into  which  the 
mouse  had  run.  One  boy  stood  debating  with 
himself  what  to  do,  but  the  others  called  to 
him  to  come  away.  And,  as  the  hired  man 
drove  steadily  on,  he  whistled  to  the  dog  and 
ran  after  the  wagon,  leaving  the  mouse  in 
safety. 

"Let  'im  go,"  said  one.  "He  got  away 
fair." 

"Yes,  let  him  try  earning  his  own  living  a 
while,"  said  another.  "It'll  do  him  good. 
He'll  appreciate  home  cooking  when  he  gets 
back." 

"Do  you  s'pose  he'll  ever  find  the  way  back 
to  the  house  ?" 

"Trust  him !  It  isn't  a  mile.  He'll  eat 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  us,  at  the  very 
latest." 

Inside  the  stump  reigned  terror  when  the 
boys  and  dog  were  heard  in  the  woodland. 
And  when  the  frightened  little  blue-gray  mouse 
ran  into  the  hollow,  and  the  boys  shouted  and 
the  dog  whined  outside,  Tan  and  Teckle  were 
sure  that  their  stump  was  to  be  torn  apart 
and  they  themselves  would  be  caught  and  killed 
along  with  the  stranger.    But  when  the  wagon 
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had  clattered  its  noisy 
way  across  the  creek, 
and  along  the  farther 
bank,  and  so  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and 
they  were  still  un- 
harmed, they  took  a 
good  look  at  their 
visitor. 

He  was  smaller  than 
the  field  mice,  with  a 
long,  slender  muzzle, 
and  a  much  longer 
tail.  He  grew  calm  al- 
most as  soon  as  the 
boys  had  turned  away 
from  the  stump,  as  if 
he  were  used  to  having 
such  narrow  escapes  and  did  not  mind  them. 
"May  danger  keep  afar  from  you,"  said  Tan. 
"Plenty  be  yours,"  responded  the  visitor 
courteously.  "How  do  you  happen  to  be  so 
far  from  the  house?  Have  you,  too,  been 
carried  away  by  mistake  ?"  he  asked. 
"No,  we  live  here,"  said  Tan,  simply. 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  live 
always  in  this  awful  place?  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  our  people  stay  out  here,  but  I  never 
believed  it  until  now." 

"Perhaps  it  is  an  awful  place,"  retorted 
Tan,  "but  I  notice  you  didn't  wait  to  be  in- 
vited in." 

"I  don't  mean  it  that  way ;  it  is  really  very 
cozy  and  nice.  I  mean,  so  far  from  the  cellar 
and  the  pantry  and  the  stoves.  It  must  be 
so  very  inconvenient." 

Tan  and  Teckle  knew  nothing  about  these 
things,  and  could  not  see  why  their  stump 
was  not  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  the  world. 

"And  you're  welcome  to  share  the  stump 
with  us,"  Teckle  said.  "Here  is  room  for  a 
nest  as  large  as  ours,  and  since  we  got  the 
woodpecker's  store  of  nuts  we  have  enough 
for  all." 

The  house  mouse  knew  nothing  about  wood- 
peckers and  their  stores,  but  he  was  glad  to 
be  welcomed  and  not  chased  forth  into  the 
unknown  dangers  of  the  woodland. 

Soon  there  was  something  for  all  to  eat.  The 
house  mouse  knew  how  to  chisel  the  soft 
heart  out  of  the  grains  of  corn — he  had  often 
done  that.  And  he  had  often  eaten  nuts  which 
the  boys  brought  to  the  house.  But  he  had 
no  taste  for  the  bits  of  bark  and  grass  roots 
which  Tan  and  Teckle  liked. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  demanded,  "that 
this  is  all  the  farmer  keeps  here  for  you  to 
eat?  I  wonder  you  look  so  well.  Why  don't 
you  come  up  to  the  house  where  there  is  plenty 
of  everything?" 

"What  is  there  lacking  here  that  we  could 
have  at  the  farmhouse?"  asked  Teckle,  much 
surprised  that  they  had  not  everything  that  any- 
one could  wish. 

"Doesn't  he  furnish  you  with  cheese,  or  but- 
ter, or  bread,  or  apples,  or  bacon,  or  cake,  or 
sugar,  or  even  milk?" 

"Man  furnishes  us  nothing,"  Tan  told  him. 
"The  nuts  and  roots  and  bark  we  gather  for 
ourselves.  The  corn  and  wheat  we  get  in  the 
fields  when  man  has  taken  what  he  wants  and 
has  left  some  on  the  ground." 

"And  you  have  to  gather  these  things  your- 
selves?    Man  lets  you  do  all  that  work?" 

The  house  mouse  could  scarcely  believe  that 
they  were  not  making  sport  of  him,  but  the 
field  mice  assured  him  that  they  had  always 
lived  just  so,  proud  of  their  independence. 

"But  how  do  you  keep  warm  in  winter? 
No  man  lives  here,  and  I  see  no  way  of  mak- 
ing this  place  warm.  Now,  in  the  farmhouse 
man  always  has  fires  in  winter,  keeping  the 
house  warm  and  pleasant,  and  making  a  fine 
dim  light  to  play  by  when  he  is  asleep." 

"The  only  thing  we  know  that  keeps  us 
warm  is  the  sun,  and  man  has  nothing  to  do 
(Continued  on  page  239) 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THEY  DIDN'T  THINK 

Once   a   trap  was  baited 

With  a  piece  of  cheese ; 
It  tickled  so  a  little  mouse 

It  almost  made  him  sneeze. 
An  old  rat  said :    "There's  danger. 

Be  careful  where  you  go  !" 
"Nonsense!"   said   the  other, 

"I  don't  think  you  know  !" 
So  he  walked  in  boldly — 

Nobody  in  sight ; 
First  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite ; 
Close  the  trap  together 

Went  as  quick  as  wink. 
Catching  mousie  fast  there, 

'Cause  he  did  not  think. 
Once  there  was  a  robin 

Lived  outside  the  door. 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the  floor. 
"No,  no,"  said  its  mother, 

"You  must  stay  with  me  ; 
Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  in  a  tree." 
"I  don't  care,"  said  robin. 

And  gave  his  tail  a  fling ; 
"I  don't  think  the  old  folks 

Know  quite  everything." 
Down  he  flew,  and  kitty  caught  him 

Before  he'd  time  to  blink ; 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I'm  sorry. 

But  I  did  not  think."  a 

— Anonymous. 

An  Indian  Mother's  Sacrifice 

Indian  mother-love  is  just  as  strong  and 
deep  as  the  love  of  a  white  woman  for  her 
children.  And  what  white  mother  could  do 
more  to  save  the  life  of  her  starving  little 
one  than  the  Indian  mother  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  tells  of  in  his  "Theoretic  Prairies"? 

One  winter,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  he  says, 
a  band  of  Algonquin  Indians  at  Wayabimika 
all  starved  to  death  except  one  squaw  and  her 
baby;  she  fled  from  the  camp,  carrying  the 
child,  thinking  to  find  friends  and  help  at 
Nipigon  House. 

She  got  as  far  as  a  small  lake  near  Deer 
Lake,  and  there  discovered  a  cache,  probably 
in  a  tree.  This  contained  one  small  bone 
fishhook.  She  rigged  up  a  line,  but  had 
no  bait.  The  wailing  of  the  baby  spurred  her 
to  action.  No  bait,  but  she  had  a  knife;  a 
strip  of  flesh  was  quickly  cut  from  her  own 
leg,  a  hole  made  through  the  ice  and  a  fine 
jackfish  was  the  food  that  was  sent  to  this 
devoted  mother.  She  divided  it  with  the 
child,  saving  only  enough  for  bait. 

She  stayed  there  living  on  fish  until  spring, 
then  safely  rejoined  her  people. 

How  She  "Helped  God" 

A  little  girl,  seeing  the  servant  throw  the 
crumbs  into  the  fire,  said,  "Don't  you  know 
that  God  takes  care  of  the  sparrows?" 

"If  God  takes  care  of  them,"  was  the  an- 
sv/er,  "we  need  not  trouble  about  them." 

"But,"  said  the  little  girl,  "I  would  rather 
help  God  take  care  of  the  little  birds  than 
waste  the  food  that  he  gives  us."  She  carefully 
collected  what  was  left  of  the  crumbs  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  In  a  short  time  sev- 
eial  little  birds  flew  to  the  spot  and  picked 
up  the  crumbs.  After  this  every  day  she  col- 
lected the  crumbs  that  fell  around  the  table 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  and  all 
winter  the  birds  came  regularly  after  each  meal 
to  partake  of  the  food  thus  provided.  This 
was  her  idea  of  "helping  God."  ^ 

"Easy  Money?" 

Little  3-year-old  Eleanor  received  a  dime  for 
taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  next  day  her 
brother  Fred  asked  her  to  pick  up  a  basket  of 
cobs. 

"How  much  will  you  give  me  ?"  she  asked. 
"A  nickel,"  replied  her  brother. 
"Hm  !"  said  Eleanor,  "I  can  make  more  than 
that  taking  castor  oil." 


They  Don't  Burn  Out 

Little  Eva — "I  wonder  what  the  twinkling 
stars  really  are  ?" 

Little  Olga — "Oh,  I  guess  they  are  good  little 
night  lamps  that  have  died  and  gone  to  heaven." 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BV   RICHARD   S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  February  25,  1912 

Lesson    Text,    Mark    1:9-13;    Matt.  4:1-11. 
Golden  Text,   Heb.  2:18:     For  in  that  he 
himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is 
able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted. 
The  boy  of  12  had  become  a  man  of  30. 
His  "messenger"  had  stirred  the  world.  Quiet 
Nazareth  heard  of  John,  and  her  people,  too, 
were  aroused.     Jesus  went  with  the   rest  to 
the  Jordan. 

It  is  probable  that  John  knew  him  as  Jesus 
.  of  Nazareth.  He  surely  recognized  him  when 
he  came  into  his  presence.  Perhaps  not  at 
first,  for  he  is  once  reported  as  having  said, 
"And  I  knew  him  not,"  etc.  (John  i  :33-34). 
His  spiritual  insight  showed  him  that  this 
Jesus  was  the  one  whose  way  he  himself  was 
preparing.  He  at  first  demurred  when  Jesus 
offered  himself  for  baptism.  Jesus  did  not  say, 
"I  need  to  be  baptized  unto  repentance,"  for 
he  needed  no  repentance.  He  did  say,  "Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now ;  thus  does  it  become  me  to 
fulfill  all  righteousness."  By  which  it  seems 
to  me  he  meant,  "I  must  make  myself  in  all 
respects  one  with  my  people." 

Baptism  of  Jesus  Interesting  Chiefly  Because 
of  Supernatural  Manifestation  Attending  It 
The  chief  interest  in  the  baptism  must  center 
in  the  supernatural,  manifestation  which  at- 
tended it.  Spend  no  time  in  speculation  as  to 
the  dove,  or  who  saw  it.  The  voice  that  Jesus 
heard  is  the  supernatural  fact  of  value.  On 
it  hinges  what  follows.  Jesus  did  hear  the 
voice.  It  overpowered  him,  and  drove  him  to 
the  wilderness,  to  Mount  Quarantania,  tradi- 
tion says.  There  in  stress  of  soul  for  six 
weeks  he  fought  the  battle  with  the  opposing 
spirit  in  his  soul.  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God"  seems  to  have  been  the  question  around 
which  the  battle  of  his  temptation  was  waged. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  signalized  his  purpose 
to  be  absolutely  identified  in  all  spiritual  ex- 
periences with  his  own  people. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus  brought  him  the  divine 
assurance  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
it  waked  spiritual  tumult  in  his  soul.  His 
mother  had  long  before  told  him  what  he  was. 
Now  God's  voice  had  told  him.  After  the  temp- 
tation he  never  questioned  or  was  troubled 
by  the  question,  "Am  I  the  Son  of  God?"  He 
was.  He  knew  it.  God  had  told  him  so.  That 
was  enough. 

Temptation  Often  Comes  After  Time  of 
Spiritual  Exaltation 

Verse  1 — The  temptation  came  immediately 
after  a  time  of  spiritual  exaltation.  It  was  a 
direct  temptation  by  the  devil.  No  "horns  and 
hoofs"  devil — our  own  kind  of  devil.  The 
devil  which  in  us  fills  us  with  all  tempting 
thoughts. 

Verse  2 — A  fast  of  forty  days  is  no  playtime. 
Jesus  was  wearied  and  hungry  when  it  was 
over.  The  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  day  of 
baptism  had  given  place  to  bodily  exhaustion. 
Then  the  devil  came. 

Verse  3 — The  first  temptation  was  to  the 
hungry  human  body.  In  it  was  the  subtle 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  after  all  the  Son 
of  God.  "If  thou  be,"  etc.  This  is  also  the 
devil's  declaration   of  his  belief  in  miracles. 

Verse  4— Jesus  had  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
It  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  arrow 
he  chose  was  Deut.  8:3.  He  shot  that  at  the 
devil.  What  did  it  mean?  This:  "Man  lives 
by  bread  that  he  eats,  and  by  the  word  of 
God  that  he  obeys  or  believes.  God  has  just 
said  that  I  am  his  Son.  I  will  believe  it.  If 
I  am  he  will  care  for  me  if  I  trust  him.  God 
can  feed  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to  take 
his  privilege  into  my  own  hands." 

Verses  5-7 — Now  comes  the  Jerusalem  temp- 
tation. Jesus  left  the  desert  and  went  to  the 
city  and  up  on  a  high  point  of  the  temple. 
Then  the  impulse  came  to  jump  off.  Many 
a  man  has  felt  it.  But  the  devil  used  this 
natural  impulse  to  tempt  again.    "God  will  care 


The  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus 

for  you,  will  he?  He  will  feed  you,  will  he? 
You'll  trust  him  for  that.  Now  trust  him  for 
this  jump."  Then  the  .devil  quotes  Scripture : 
Psalm  91  :ii-i2.  Once  more  there  was  the 
subtle  "If  thou  be,"  etc. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  was  great.  "I  do 
trust  him,  but  I  will  not  tempt  him.  If  I 
should  do  as  you  say,  it  would  be  tempting 
him,  and  it  is  written,  "Thou  shalt  not,"  etc. 
(Deut.  6:16). 

Verses  8-10 — This  is  the  mountain  scene. 
Jesus  had  no  doubt  gone  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  devil  drops  his  subtlety  now,  and 
bids  straight  for  Jesus'  soul.  And  Jesus  re- 
pulsed him  once  more  and  finally.  "I  stand 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord,"  etc.   (Deut.  6:13). 

Verse  11 — God  kept  his  word.  "Angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  him."  Did  they  feed 
him  ?  Who  knows  ?  Did  he  see  a  fire  of  coals 
and  a  cake  laid  thereon,  like  Elijah?  This  was 
his  first  sight  of  angels.  But  angels  must 
have  been  around  him  always.  Was  he  weary? 
No  doubt.  It  was  his  first  great  battle,  and  he 
had  won. 

Some   Simple    Truths    Gleaned   from  the 
Lesson  Study 

To  be  led  by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted  is  bet- 
ter than  to  be  driven  by  the  Spirit  to  be 
punished.  To  be  tempted  by  the  devil  whom 
you  hate  is  better  than  to  be  tempted  by  one 
whom  you  dearly  love. 

The  devil  knows  better  than  any  human 
being  the  power  of  "if."  But  Jesus  was 
stronger  than  all  the  "ifs"  of  the  devil's  vocab- 
ulary. 

The  devil's  confession  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  first  temptation. 

The  best  defense  against  "all  the  wiles  of 
the  devil"  is  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God."  Jesus  was  expert  with 
that  weapon. 

Jesus  quoted  Moses  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
devil  quoted  David  in  the  psalms.  It  is  not 
strange  he  chose  David.  He  had  had  experi- 
ence with  him.  He  has  never  liked  Deuter- 
onomy. He  does  not  now.  Ask  any  destruc- 
tive critic  of  the  Bible  about  this. 

The  devil's  first  and  second  temptations  were 
wily  and  subtle.  The  last  was  coarse  and 
brutal.    He  still  works  in  the  same  way. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — John's  greatest  sermon  was  himself. 
Baptism  of  Jesus  links  him  with  us.  The 
temptation  links  us  with  him. 

John  had  suddenly  become  "the  vogue."  It 
seemed  at  times  as  if  his  contiguity  to  a  city 
emptied  its  markets,  streets  and  homes  (Mark 
I  :s).  The  drawing  power  was,  as  Jesus  said, 
not  in  the  word  but  in  the  man  (Matt.  11  :ii). 

The  success  of  John  gives  emphasis  to  what 
some  wise  man  has  said :  "The  only  way  to 
get  the  masses  is  to  go  after  the  masses." 
John  avoided  the  noisy  and  crowded  cities 
(Matt.  3:1),  but  he  did  not  avoid  men.  He 
wanted  to  speak  to  them  amid  the  silences  of 
the  wide-open  country,  but  he  did  not  wait  for 
them  to  find  him.  He  found  them  (Matt.  3:5). 
He  never  sent  for  Herod,  but  Herod  soon  sent 
for  John.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  hid  or 
silenced ;  yet  his  greatest  sermon  is  himself. 

Our  Duties  May  Become  Such  Through 
the  World's  Need 

Mark  i  -.g — Jesus  personally  did  not  need 
baptism,  but  many  a  man  that  did  need  it  held 
back  till  Jesus  went  forward.  In  regard  to 
many  of  our  duties  the  question  is  not.  What 
do  we  need  of  it?  but,  What  does  the  world 
need  of  us? 


Verse  lo-^-The  visible  sign  of  heaven's  ap- 
proval which  followed,  the  descent  of  the  dove 
and  its  resting  upon  him,  did  not  constitute 
,him  the  Son  of  God,  but  attested  that  sonship. 
The  coronation  does  not  make  a  prince  a  king,, 
but  exhibits  the  sovereignty  which  is  his  by 
birth.  The  symbolism  was  well  understood ; 
indeed,  some  visions  are  more  potent  to  convey 
meaning  than  words.  Jesus'  commission  was 
direct  from  heaven.  His  sovereignty  was  not 
of  the  sword  but  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  majesty 
required  no  robes  of  gold  or  triple  tiara  of 
gems. 

Verse  11 — Jesus  remembered  what  the  world 
needed.  The  Father  remembered  what  Jesus 
needed.  There  is  a  tenderness  about  this 
paternal  commission  which  touches  our  hearts. 
God  did  not  send  his  Son  to  the  wilderness 
without  the  comfort  of  a  word.  God's  love  is 
not  a  chill  moral  approval  but  a  gracious  bene- 
diction ;  and  many  a  saint  has  experienced, 
just  before  his  greatest  trial,  his  sweetest  rev- 
elations of  his  Father's  love. 

Victory   Over   Temptation   Becomes  Ours 
Because  First  His 

Matthew  4:1 — It  is  true  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  temptation  of  our  Lord  from  a  meta- 
physical standpoint,  but  it  is  quite  as  true  that 
we  cannot  understand  our  own.  We  do  not 
know  sin  as  an  abstraction  but  only  as  we 
see  it  incarnate.  Sin  comes  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  the  bad  boy,  the  wicked  playmate,  the 
dishonest  partner.  And  the  most  saintly  and 
pure  men  that  have  ever  lived  have  been  thus 
openly  and  externally,  and  sometimes  per- 
sistently, assailed. 

Verses  2-4 — The  first  temptation  is  the  most 
common — to  meet  physical  necessities  by  doubt- 
ful means.  When  a  swimmer  launches  out  to 
cross  the  channel  we  do  not  expect  him  to  be 
followed  by  a  boat  and  picked  up  the  moment 
his  strength  begins  to  fail.  Some  Chicago 
policemen  were  discharged  a  year  or  two  since 
for  entering  a  competitive  examination  with 
the  questions  they  were  to  be  asked  in  their 
pockets,  and  the  answers  they  should  give 
written  on  their  cuffs.  "A  hungry  man  must 
steal,"  the  judge  says.  But  Jesus  plays 
the  game  without  fraud.  "I  must  live,"  says 
the  saloonkeeper.  "I  must  live  according  to 
the  divine  laws,"  says  Jesus.  "They  all  do 
it,"  says  the  business  man.  "My  business  is 
to  do  the  will  of  my  Father,"  says  Jesus. 

Verses  5-6 — If  Jesus  could  work  miracles 
for  relief  of  men  from  pain,  why  not  relieve 
himself  from  life's  hard  conditions  in  the 
same  way?  The  people  would  never  believe 
in  a  Messiah  born  in  a  stable  and  reared  in  a 
carpenter's  shop  in  a  despised  Galilean  village. 
Come  down  with  a  wide  winglike  sweep  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  convince  the 
astonished  thousands  that  he  had  just  landed 
from  heaven  ?  All  his  life  long  Jesus  refused 
to  perform  miracles  to  compel  converts.  Con- 
verts won  by  miracles  were  lost  by  preaching. 
Modern  faith  healers  do  not  understand  that. 
But  Jesus  did.  He  was  to  "draw  all  men"  tO' 
him  not  by  exciting  their  wonder  but  by  win- 
ning their  love. 

Jesus'  Temptations  as  Old  as  Time  and  as 
Modern  as  Life 

Verses  8-10 — The  last  temptation  was  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  of  all.  "Only  ac- 
knowledge yourself  my  vassal  by  one  act  of 
homage  and  I  will  turn  over  to  you  the  whole 
race,"  says  Satan.  "You  may  hold  it,  but  you 
must  hold  it  from  me.  Let  the  sovereignty  be 
mine  and  the  emoluments  shall  be  yours." 

The  same  temptation  comes  up  every  day : 
What  is  the  use  of  standing  on  trifles  ?  Let's 
not  fight  for  supremacy.  Be  reasonable.  Let's 
compromise.  Don't  be  puritanic.  It's  not  good' 
form.  You  will  get  into  plenty  of  trouble  if 
you  are  so  strait-laced.  We've  got  to  take  this 
world  as  we  find  it.  You  can  have  a  good' 
time  if  you  will  just  crook  your  knees  this 
once  to  the  devil.  This  plan  is  not  strictly 
honest,  but  it  might  be  worse.  All  this  is  just 
the  old,  old  plea,  "Let  us  do  evil  that  good' 
may  come."  But  Jesus  would  have  none  of  it. 
When  the  devil  knew  this  for  a  certainty  he 
left  Jesus,  but  the  angels  found  him. 
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Ex:onomics  and  Kindred  Subjects 

Naval  Strategy,  Compared  and  Contrasted 
with  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Military 
Operations  on  Land,  by  A.  T.  Mahan.  The 
first  of  these  lectures  were  delivered  twenty 
years  ago,  and  subsequent  history,  taken  in 
connection  with  them,  will  substantiate  Ad- 
miral Mahan's  postulate  that  the  principles  of 
strategy  do  not  change,  however  radical  the 
alteration  in  application.  Since  these  lectures 
began  before  the  newly  established  naval  war 
college,  the  United  States'  interests  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  have  assumed  an 
entirely  diflferent  aspect.  The  Caribbean  Ad- 
miral Mahan  considers  the  strategic  key  to  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  with  Guantanamo  as 
the  primary  and  Key  West  a  secondary  base. 
Naturally,  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war  is  dis- 
cussed for  illustrative  purposes,  and  in  Port 
Arthur  he  finds  strong  support  for  the  theory 
that  coast  fortifications  must  have  strategically 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  value.  There 
must  be  a  base  for  the  fleet,  and  though  the 
coast  batteries  may  be  successful  against  naval 
attack,  they  must  also  resist  land  assaults  or 
the  disaster  will  be  equally  serious.  Strong 
bases  and  a  fully  constituted  fleet  are  the  re- 
quirements first  essential  in  naval  prepara- 
tion, according  to  the  excellent  authority  of  the 
author.  With  diagrams.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    $3.50  net. 

War  and  Other  Essays,  by  the  late  William 
Graham  Sumner ;  edited  by  Albert  Galloway 
Keller.  Professor  Sumner  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  country  in  the  teaching  of 
sociology.  By  dint  of  hard  work  as  a  collector 
of  facts  and  by  virtue  of  native  talent  he 
achieved  a  commanding  position  among  spe- 
cialists in  his  chosen  field.  Several  volumes 
of  scientific  value  stand  as  permanent  monu- 
ments of  his  diligence  and  ability.  He  did 
not,  however,  limit  himself  to  the  production 
of  extensive  works,  but  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  briefer  articles  and  essays  to  the 
magazines.  Some  of  these  are  collected  in  this 
volume  by  his  former  pupil  and  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Keller  of  Yale  University.  Among  them, 
besides  the  first  and  longest  essay  on  war,  are 
some  interesting  studies  on  the  status  of  women 
among  ancient  peoples,  on  the  forgotten  man, 
on  witchcraft,  on  state  interference  and  the 
like.  Professor  Sumner's  style  is  clear,  simple 
and  rugged,  but  his  method  of  treatment  lacks 
a  certain  unity  and  order,  rendering  it  some- 
what a  task  to  follow  his  argument.  [Yale 
University  Press,  New  York.    $2.25  net. 

The  Port  of  Hamburg,  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp, 
is  an  economic  study  of  great  value.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  author  to  describe  Hamburg 
for  the  delectation  of  the  "tripper"  but  to  tell 
the  statesman  how  Germany  has  built  up  one 
of  the  greatest  seaports  in  the  world  and  what 
that  port  does  for  her  empire.  Politicians  who 
seek  votes  on  the  promise  of  a  "free  water- 
way from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf"  must  hide  this 
volume  from  their  constituents,  since  Mr.  Clapp 
insists  that  any  water  transportation  not  backed 
up  by  the  cooperation  of  the  concentrating  and 
diverging  railways  is  destined  to  failure  from 
the  start.  Mr.  Clapp  also  gives  figures  to 
show  that  a  "barge  canal,"  except  for  certain 
classes  of  freight  wherein  time  is  of  no  ac- 
count, must  be  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as 
opened.  The  purposes  subserved  by  English 
and  French  inland  waterways,  he  says,  have  no 
parallel  in  cur  country.  Without  ship  sub- 
sidies, he  also  argues,  there  would  have  been 
no  Hamburg  and  without  Hamburg  no  modern 
Germany.  [Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven. 
$1.50. 

Principles  of  Economics,  by  F.  W.  Taussig. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  presen- 
tation of  a  complex  subject.  There  are  no 
questions  that  have  caused  serious  and  able 
minds  to  do  more  hard  thinking  than  those 
embraced  in  the  science  of  economics,  and  mod- 
ern commercial  and  industrial  development  has 
not  tended  to  simplify  them.  Professor  Taussig 
realizes  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  when  he 
says :  "No  one  can  understand  economic 
phenomena  or  prepare  himself  to  deal  with 
economic  problems  who  is  unwilling  to  follow 
trains  of  reasoning  which  call  for  sustained 
attention."  The  presentation  of  the  "principles" 
of  economics  has  required  two  volumes  totaling 


1,100  pages,  yet  no  subject  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived fuller  treatment  than  it  merits.  The 
author's  endeavor  has  been  to  state  these  prin- 
ciples in  such  form  that  they  shall  be  compre- 
hensible to  an  educated  and  intelligent  person 
who  has  not  before  made  any  systematic  study 
of  the  subject.  Due  attention  is  given  in  the 
earlier  chapters  to  the  fundamental  definitions 
and  theories  of  economics,  and  in  the  later  ones 
modern  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  are  considered,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  and  careful  study  of  such  big 
present-day  questions  as  railways,  public  owner- 
ship, labor  unions,  socialism,  combinations  and 
trusts,  etc.  The  work  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  by  its  clear  statements  does  much  to  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  study  of 
economic  problems.  [Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    Two  volumes.    $4  net. 

The  Heredity  of  Richard  Roe,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  is  pleasant  reading  if  one  does 
not  take  the  author  "au  serieux."  Richard  Roe 
is  the  sobriquet  of  an  average  man  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  President  Jordan  sets 
out  to  account  for  him.  This  is  carrying 
Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man"  down  to  the  descent 
of  the  modern  man.  The  doctor  seems  to  have 
always  before  him  his  pet  theories,  evolution, 
anti-imperialism  and  anti-charity,  and  from  the 
various  factors  or  roots  he  gets  "the  man  on 
the  street"  for  whom  the  law  forms  the  name, 
"Richard  Roe."  President  Jordan  thinks  that 
under  the  charitable  impulses  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization "the  poor  are  growing  poorer" ;  but 
perhaps  he  has  not  often  dined  with  his  coach- 
man. The  man  who  milks  the  president's  cow 
lives  better  than  did  the  president's  great- 
grandfather. [American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston.  $1.20. 


Religion 


The  Moral  Condition  and  Development  of 
the  Child,  by  W.  Arthur  Wright.  Dr.  Wright 
has  given  us  a  fresh  study  of  a  familiar  theme 
by  using  most  effectively  the  latest  results  of 
psychological  science.  He  condemns  religious 
training  which  presupposes  original  sin  and  the 
necessity  of  child  conversion.  He  presses  the 
dictum  of  Bishop  Taylor  that  "there  are  no 
heathen  children  in  the  world."  True  child 
training  is  a  development  until  choice  de- 
termines character.  In  this  culture  of  the  soul 
the  church  and  the  home  are  given,  with  great 
suggestiveness  and  power,  a  supreme  place.  It 
is  a  book  for  pastors  and  teachers  and  for  all 
parents.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Modern  Man  and  the  Church,  by  John 
Francis  Dobbs.  The  problem  attacked  in  this 
book  is  that  of  the  church's  best  way  of  reach- 
ing the  modern  man — a  being  defined  as  "he 
who  is  living  today  on  the  principles  that  shall 
govern  tomorrow."  The  author  is  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  church  is  doing  very  little 
to  interest  this  type  of  man,  and  his  aim  is 
to  show  where  the  trouble  lies,  how  organized 
Christianity  may  approach,  interest,  and  thus 
make  use  of  its  strongest  resource  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  volume  is  an  admirable  one  to 
commend  in  connection  with  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Religion  and  Slavery,  by  James  H.  Mc- 
Neilly,  is  a  booklet  intended  primarily  to  show 
that  Southern  churches  and  people  gave  more 
attention  to  the  religious  development  of  the 
negro  than  is  generally  supposed.  Dr.  Mc- 
Neilly  is  not  yet  convinced  that  emancipation 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  slave.  But  one 
may  permit  him  indulgence  in  views  which 
now  have  only  academic  value,  laying  greater 
stress  on  his  highly  acceptable  view  of  the 
present  responsibility  of  Southern  churches  for 
helping  the  negro  to  true  spiritual  conscious- 
ness. [Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  Nash- 
ville. 

The  "H  and  S"  Dollar  Library  :  Gesta 
Christi,  by  Charles  Loring  Brace.  The  Philos- 
ophy QF  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Andrew 
M.  Fairbairn.  The  Training  of  the  Twelve, 
by  A.  B.  Bruce.  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  by  A.  B.  Bruce.  The  design  of  this 
new  series  planned  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company  is  to  furnish  the  best  theological  and 
religious  books   in   the   English    language  at 


greatly  reduced  prices.  The  books  are  ap- 
parently the  same  in  size  and  form  as  the 
original  editions  printed  from  the  same  plates, 
on,  perhaps,  a  slightly  inferior  quality  of 
paper.  The  four  titles  above  given  indicate 
the  type  of  work  to  be  included  in  the  series. 
They  are  all  such  as  the  earnest  thinker  on  re- 
ligious subjects  will  wish  to  have  widely  cir- 
culated. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise 
may  prove  a  splendid  success.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    Each  $1  net. 

Thoughts  of  Peace  is  a  little  book  of  a  de- 
votional nature  issued  anonymously  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  and  designed 
to  afford  comfort  and  bring  cheer  to  the  dis- 
couraged and  the  suffering.  Each  day  has  its 
verse  of  Scripture  and  a  brief  poem  of  hope 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  passage 
quoted.  The  selection  of  both  is  well  made 
and  the  whole  is  tastefully  bound.  [American 
Sunday  School  Union.    50  cents. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Truth  About  Chickamauga,  by  Archi- 
bald Gracie.  The  author  is  the  son  of  a 
Confederate  general  who  fought  on  the  historic 
Georgia  field ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  any  special  personal  interest  in  settling 
the  disputes  regarding  the  actual  result  of  the 
fight.  The  controversy  with  which  Mr.  Gracie 
concerns  himself  involves  (i)  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  defeat ;  (2)  the  charges  of  cowardice 
made  by  General  Brannan  against  certain 
troops;  (3)  the  needless  sacrifice  of  several 
regiments  through  criminally  mistaken  orders ; 
(4)  the  suppression  of  reports  and  misrepresen- 
tation in  others;  (5)  incorrect  markings  by  the 
Chickamauga  park  commission,  and  other  is- 
sues not  easily  explained  in  brief.  The  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  author  enters  into  the 
consideration  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this 
volume  of  450  pages  describes  one  eventful 
afternoon  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Federals ; 
a  second  volume  will  discuss  the  Confederate 
side.  There  are  many  diagrams  and  numerous 
illustrations,  including  portraits  of  officers  of 
Western  regiments  engaged  in  the  fight.  Not- 
withstanding its  rather  technical  character,  the 
book  is  surprisingly  interesting  to  anyone  who 
participated  in  or  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
epochal  four  years  of  the  early  sixties.  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $4  net. 

Spiritism  and  Psychology,  by  Theodore 
Flournoy.  Translated  and  abridged,  with  an 
introduction  by  Hereward  Carrington.  Pro- 
fessor Flournoy,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Geneva,  has 
made  a  study  of  psychic  phenomena  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Psychical  Research  So- 
ciety. He  is  persuaded  that  with  all  deductions 
and  allowances  for  fraud,  there  is  a  large 
residue  of  facts  calling  for  explanation  in  this 
field.  He  propounds  an  explanation  which  is 
summed  up  under  the  technical  phrase  "psychic 
polymorphism"- — the  theory  that  certain  per- 
sonalities assume  different  forms  in  the  same 
individual.  This  he  sets  over  against  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  same  facts. 
It  is  a  theory  which  certainly  deserves  careful 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  investigators. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Great  Speeches  and  How  to  Make  Them 
and  How  to  Read  and  Declaim,  by  Grenville 
Kleiser,  formerly  instructor  of  public  speaking 
at  Yale  Divinity  School.  The  first  volume 
gives  specific  instructions  for  public  speaking 
under  such  captions  as  "What  to  Say,"  "How 
to  Say  It,"  "Extempore  Speaking,"  etc.,  be- 
sides presenting  a  number  of  model  addresses  of 
public  speakers.  The  second  volume  is  given 
over  to  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  declamation,  its  prime  object  being 
"the  cultivation  of  taste  and  refinement  in  the 
student."  [Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net  each. 

The  Successful  Young  Woman,  by  Ervin 
F.  Lyon ;  with  introduction  by  Katie  Daffan.  A 
trite  volume  of  admonition  to  girls,  character- 
ized by  such  gems  of  thought  as  "A  young 
woman  should  not  marry  for  position  or 
money,"  or  "She  should  realize  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  nature  in 
the  home."  [Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 
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Paul's  Sermon  Not  a  Failure 

Ministers  will  not  need  to  take  seriously  the 
criticism  on  marriage  fees,  and  so-called  bap- 
tismal and  funeral  fees,  since  the  apostle  Paul 
has  now  come  in  for  his  share  of  criticism.  In 
the  editorial,  "Sermons  That  Don't,"  it  is  said 
that  the  message  at  Mars  hill  "fell  with  a  dull 
thud."  Paul  at  that  time  and  place  "preached 
from  the  height  of  the  philosophic-literary 
world."  The  claim  is  that  he  tried  to  make  the 
message  fit  the  place,  and  hence  its  failure.' 

Paul  was  not  afraid  to  use  his  learning,  but 
always  made  it  subordinate  to  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. But  what  leads  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial to  think  Paul  failed?  Is  it  because  he 
first  recognized  the  Athenians  as  religious,  and 
from  an  altar  of  an  unknown  god  tried  to  lead 
th  eir  thoughts  to  the  only  God  ?  Or  is  it 
because  he  quoted  from  heathen  literature  to 
enforce  a  truth,  much  as  a  modern  missionary 
may  do  and  does  not  hesitate  to  do?  It  would 
be  well  if  we  would  all  learn  the  tact  and 
courtesy  of  the  apostle  Paul,  instead  of  ob- 
jecting to  it. 

Let  us  observe,  moreover,  that  Paul  did  not 
hestitate  to  cross  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  He 
assails  their  idolatry  with  boldness.  He  sets 
forth  the  equality  of  man  which  transcends 
the  teachings  of  Greek  philosophers,  even  Plato. 
It  is  a  cultured  audience,  but  he  classes  their 
religion  as  the  output  of  ignorance.  He  tells 
them,  too,  they  must  repent. 

We  are  also  led  to  believe  by  R.  S.  H.  that 
this  speech  is  inconsistent  with  what  Paul 
later  said :  "I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified."  Paul's  experience  taught  him  much, 
no  doubt.  But  that  the  Mars  hill  speech  falls 
short  of  his  determination,  we  fail  to  see.  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle  dared  to  set  forth  Christ 
as  the  one  who  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness. And  it  is  not  too  great  a  risk 
to  say,  both  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection 
were  clearly  set  forth,  for  this  is  more  than 
likely  a  brief  of  a  more  lengthy  discourse. 

And,  again,  we  beg  leave  to  differ  as  to  the 
reason  given  for  the  failure  of  this  speech.  If 
a  failure  it  was  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  pride  and  wickedness  of  their  natures. 
Yet  we  are  loath  to  call  this  effort  in  Athens 
a  failure.  Is  the  failure  merely  because  some 
modern  reporter  was  not  there  to  give  a 
sensational  account  of  results  in  the  daily  press  ? 
Dionysius  became  a  celebrated  man.  Yet  the 
speech  that  worked  such  results,  the  speech 
before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  "fell  with  a 
dull  thud."  If  this  is  one  of  the  "don't  ser- 
mons," we  still  have  to  learn  the  sermon  that 
does.  Gates   E.   M.  Young. 


Agriculture  or  Preaching? 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  today  in 
the  country  church.  The  cry  of  "back  to  the 
farm"  for  the  dweller  in  the  city  has  found 
its  counterpart  in  the  call  of  the  church  to 
study  the  country  problems.  New  methods 
for  work  are  being  suggested,  and  conferences 
on  country  life  and  work  are  being  held  to  in- 
struct ministers  for  life  among  country  people, 
and  the  attractiveness  and  possibilities  of  the 
country  church  are  being  held  up  as  never  be- 
fore.   And  it  has  attractions  and  possibilities. 

A  few  years  ago  a  tract  was  issued  which 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  country  ministers 
were  so  "ignorant."  The  committee  that  issued 
it  soon  saw  its  mistake,  realizing  that  the 
ministers  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  were  as 
intelligent  as  their  brethren  whom  God  had 
called  to  labor  in  the  city.  And  the  tract  was 
recalled. 

There  is  danger  in  this  new  zeal  lest  a 
greater  mistake  be  made  and  a  reflection  be 
cast  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  live  in 
these  communities,  and  the  emphasis  be  laid 
in  the  wrong  place.  We  are  advised  to  develop 
the  community  along  all  lines.  "Scientific 
agriculture,"  "conservation  of  the  soil,"  "in- 
creased income  for  the  farmer,"  "better  living 
conditions,"  and  similar  themes  are  urged,  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  danger  that  the 
minister  forget  the  great  commission  "to  preach 
the  gospel,"  and  instead  count  these  of  chief 
importance. 

Helpful  as  all  these  things  are,  it  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  the  simple  presentation  of  the 


gospel  message  to  the  people  in  the  country 
has  not  lost  its  power,  and  to  find  a  community 
and  a  pastor  who  have  demonstrated  this  fact. 
Without  turning  aside  for  the  study  of  "scien- 
tific farming,"  Rev.  Frank  H.  Heydenburk  went 
to  a  country  church  in  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  gave  himself  en- 
tirely to  that  greater  theme,  "The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  people  had  been  satisfied  with  preaching 
once  a  month,  and  scarcely  seeing  the  minister 
save  on  the  day  he  preached.  But  now  they 
have  their  own  pastor,  paying  most  of  his 
salary,  and  contribute  to  all  the  boards.  The 
membership  has  more  than  doubled,  and  recently 
they  have  purchased  ground  for  a  manse.  The 
church  has  never  had  a  lecture  course ;  it  has 
held  no  agricultural  institutes ;  established  no 
playgrounds ;  said  nothing  regarding  social 
recreation ;  but  under  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  gospel  the  people  have  been  led  to 
realize  that  the  great  need  of  their  community 
is  a  more  loyal  devotion  to  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Master. 

The  Sunday  school  has  largely  increased  and 
is  held  throughout  the  year  and  has  a  well 
organized  teacher  training  class  which  meets 
during  the  week.  The  question  has  never  so 
much  as  been  hinted  at  of  better  education  for 
the  boys  and  girls  for  "farm  life,"  but  as  they 
are  being  impressed  with  the  spiritual  life,  they 
are  coming  to  realize  that  in  the  community  in 
which  thev  live  there  are  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  development  and  use  of  their  powers 
for  God. 

After  all,  is  it  not  more  preaching  that  we 
need,  whether  it  be  in  citv  or  country?  Might 
we  not  do  well  to  change  the  word  of  the  anostle 
to  the  gentiles,  until  it  would  read  for  all  our 
ministers,  especially  those  in  countrv  churches. 
"Christ  sent-  me  not  to  teach  sociology,  nor 
agriculture,  hut  to  preach  the  gospel"? 

A.  JiTDSON  Arrick. 


Three  Arguments  Against  Tithing 

Anent  the  plea  for  tithing  that  has  been 
made  through  the  columns  of  The  Continent 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  will  you  permit  a 
remonstrance  ?  I  certainly  admire  the  altruistic 
spirit  of  the  man  who  without  any  hope  of  ma- 
terial gain  thus  advocates  his  ideas.  But  while 
the  spirit  is  admirable,  the  zeal  is  misdirected. 
Here  are  three  reasons  why  such  is  the  case  : 

1.  Tithing  is  impracticable  today  except  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases.  We  live  under 
vastly  different  economic  conditions  than  they 
to  whom  this  method  of  benevolence  was  a 
law.  The  same  social  system  that  demanded 
tithing,  demanded  also  that  all  land  could  only 
be  held  in  tenvire,  and  at  the  year  of  jubilee  the 
land  was  to  revert  to  the  original  owner.  At 
the  same  time  all  debts  were  to  be  canceled  ; 
thus  the  economic  status  was  equalized,  and 
every  man  was  put  on  the  same  plane.  There- 
fore, tithing  was  absolutely  just.  Today  society 
is  placed  in  layers.  Each  stratum  is  marked 
by  the  feet  of  those  on  top.  pressing  the  faces 
of  those  beneath.  This  does  not  produce  a  com- 
mon level  upon  which  to  rest  a  universal, 
arbitrary  law  of  benevolence.  Until  we  have 
a  common  plane,  we  cannot  have  a  common, 
inelastic  standard  for  giving. 

2.  Tithing  as  a  standard  is  absolutely  un- 
just. Here  is  a  man  who  has  20  per  cent  more 
than  he  legitimately  requires.  He  gives  his 
tenth,  and  the  law  of  tithing  is  satisfied.  Here 
is  another  who  has  just  sufficient  for  his  legiti- 
mate needs.  Yet  the  law  of  tithing  says  out  of 
his  meagerness  he  must  do  more  than  the  other 
out  of  his  opulence.  Here  is  a  concrete  illus- 
tration :  "A"  has  an  income  of  $5,000,  with 
two  individuals  to  support.  "B"  has  an  in- 
come of  $1,000,  and  five  to  support.  Where  is 
the  justice  in  demanding  that  each  give  the 
same  proportion? 

Tithing  is  of  Moses  and  not  of  Christ. 
"We  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace." 
What,  then,  shall  we  refuse  to  give  that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbid!  No  man  is  a 
Christian  who  does  not  give.  Let  some  give 
their  tenth,  but  let  others  give  more  and  others 
less.  Let  every  man,  however,  stand  upon 
equal  footing,  the  New  Testament  standard — 
"his  level  best."  That  means  sacrifice — self- 
denial  to  the  utmost.  That  means  for  the 
Rockefellers  and  the  Carnegies  to  give  until 
they  feel  their  giving  even  as  the  widow  felt 
hers  when  she  gave  the  two  mites.  That  means 
for  every  man,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to 
figure  out  how  little  he  needs  to  provide  for 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  and  not 


starve  his  mind  and  soul,  and  then  give  all  the 
rest. 

It  was  the  Old  Testament  regime  that  was 
responsible  for  Phariseeism.  The  leopard  can- 
not change  his  spots.  I  know  an  elder,  a  tither, 
who  was  the  self-appointed  representative  to 
presbytery.  Subsequently  he  had  his  action 
ratified  by  the  session,  and  then  asked  for  his 
expenses  to  presbytery.  Upon  being  informed 
that  such  was  not  the  custom  of  the  church, 
he  said,  "It  makes  no  difference.  I  have 
charged  it  to  my  tithing  account,  and  that  must 
stand  the  cost."  When  I  heard  that  I  thought 
of  some  bewhiskered  gentleman  in  Jerusalem 
saying,  "It  is  Corban."  God  has  to  stand  the 
loss,  not  the  tither. 

There  is  a  threadbare  argument  of  the  tither 
which  I  wish  to  explode.  It  appears  in  the 
article  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  my  protest : 
"Many  tithers  testify  that  their  prosperity  has 
increased  since  they  adopted  this  method."  I 
know  one  tither  who  actually  acknowledged  that 
that  was  one  of  the  chief  inducements  for  his 
,-idoption  of  the  system.  Poor  fellow,  he  failed 
in  business,  but  consistent  to  the  last,  he  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent. 

The  true  standard  of  benevolence  must  al- 
ways be  Christ's — the  example  of  his  own  un- 
selfish life  and  the  widow's  mite  and  the  ala- 
baster box.     No  other  can  equal  these. 

G.  A.  H. 


Do  You  Know? 

The  ministers  of  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  united  in 
an  invitation  to  Joseph  Cohn,  son  of  ex-Rabbi 
Leopold  Cohn  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  address 
the  people.  For  three  evenings  he  held  large 
audiences  with  the  simple  story  of  his  father's 
conversion  and  his  work  among  the  Jews  of 
Brooklyn. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
where  the  church  mission  boards  are  located — 
not  one  of  them  is  doing  anything  for  the  more 
than  a  million  Jews  in  that  city?  Do  you 
know  that  on  one  square  mile  on  the  East  side 
in  New  York  400,000  Jews  live  ?  Do  you 
know  that  this  is  the  most  densely  populated 
square  mile  on  earth  ?  Can  you  imagine  from 
one  to  five  families  living  in  one  room  in  tene- 
ment buildings  six  to  eight  stories  high  and 
with  streets  between  them  but  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  wide — a  square  mile  of  them  ?  Do  you 
know  that  this  is  the  asylum  to  which  thou- 
sands of  Jews  have  fled  from  the  persecutions 
of  Russia?  That  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
never  heard  of  Jesus,  except  as  the  god  of  the 
Jew  killers?  That  they  do  not  know  of  the 
New  Testament  and  do  not  dare  read  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old,  under  penalty  of  a  curse? 
Do  you  know  that  money  spent  in  missions 
among  the  Jews  is  bringing  three  times  as 
many  souls  to  Christ  as  the  same  amount  spent 
in  foreign  missions,  but  that  while  American 
Protestants  gave  $40,000,000  to  home  missions 
they  gave  only  $50,000  to  Jewish  missions? 

Do  you  know  that  the  "latter  rain"  which 
had  been  withheld  from  Palestine  for  nineteen 
centuries,  making  it  a  desolation,  has  been 
falling  again  for  the  past  twenty  years?  Do 
you  know  that  there  are  now  200,000  Jews 
in  Palestine — four  times  as  many  as  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity? 

George  H.  Patch. 


Should  Help  Beforefaacd 

Do  you  not  think  the  editorial  "After  the 
Ceremony"  is  slightly  suggestive  of  "straining 
at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel"?  We 
are  told  under  the  present  dispensation,  "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers." Because  they  have  been  united  by  man 
shall  they  have  no  divorce? 

It  certainly  is  good  for  a  minister  to  know 
whom  he  is  leading  into  God's  sacred  ordinance. 
Would  it  not  be  the  right  thing  for  ministers 
not  only  to  live  the  right  married  life  but  to 
make  a  specialty  of  teaching  those  who  enter 
that  way  of  a  pure  and  holy  life?       Mrs.  H. 


Goodness 

"Goodness  is  unbounded  love,  both  human 
and  unhuman."  This  definition  was  sent  to  the 
writer  by  Harold  P.  Foote  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  a  sermon  preached  recently  in  that  city  the 
preacher  said,  "Goodness  is  too  great  and  sub- 
tle for  me  to  define,  but  if  any  hearer  can 
define  it  I  will  secure  its  publication  in  The 
Continent." 

One  hearer  accepted  the  challenge.  Can 
anyone  do  better  ?  R.  S.  H. 
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Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  India 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  India  met  in  Bom- 
bay Dec.  28 — Jan.  i  Though  small  in 
numbers  as  yet,  representing  about  20,000  com- 
municants, it  is  magnificent  in  the  geographical 
area  it  represents  and  large  in  promise  for  the 
future.  It  stretches  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  includes  churches 
whose  languages  differ  widely,  as  Bengali, 
Gujerati,  Urdu,  Mahiatti,  etc. 

Many  of  us  have  severed  our  connection  with 
our  great  church  at  home  in  order  to  cast  in 
our  lot  with  this  Indian  Church,  small  now 
but  pregnant  with  great  possibilities.  Over 
half  the  delegates  were  Indian  ministers  and 
elders.  From  our  own  presbytery,  for  instance, 
there  were  two  Americans  and  five  Indians 
present  as  delegates.  These  Indians  took  a 
free  part  In  .  the  discussions  and  played  a 
prominent  part  on  the  committees.  We  hope 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  Indian  leaders 
will  manage  most  of  the  business  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  moderatorship  will  rarely  be 
bestowed  on  a  foreign  missionary  member, 
though  it  will  be  difficult  for  some  of  us  mas- 
terful Westerners  to  efface  ourselves.  The 
moderator  of  this  Assembly  was  Dr.  Mac- 
Kichan,  principal  of  Wilson  College.  When  he 
succeeded  Wilson  as  head  of  the  college  some 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  only  thirty  students. 
Now  there  are  600  students,  among  whom 
are  twenty-five  women.  It  was  an  inspiration 
just  to  sit  and  look  at  the  face  of  this  man 
of  God  in  its  calm  strength  and  its  loving 
holiness.  Indian  leaders  such  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Fitch,  Rev.  Talibud  Din,  Rev.  Shwaramaji 
Masoji  and  Rev.  Mr.  McCumbie,  and  strong 
missionary  leaders  such  as  Dr.  T.  C.  R.  Ewing 
of  Allahabad,  Dr.  E.  M.  Wherry  of  Lodhiana, 
Rev.  Mr.  Steele  of  Anand  in  the  Irish  mission, 
Dr.  Eraser  Campbell  and  others  who  are  doing 
telling  work  for  Christ  lent  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness  to  all  the  discussions. 

Greetings  from  the  Union  Church 

One  striking  figure  in  the  Assembly  was  that 
of  J.  P.  Cotelingham,  formerly  president  of 
the  Church  of  South  India,  who  brought  to  us 
the  greeting  of  that  body.  He  is  an  Indian  well 
known  for  his  prominence  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor and  other  movements  and  in  all  his 
bearing  witnessed  to  the  ennobling  power  of  the 
love  of  Christ.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  churches  in  South  India  belonging  to  our 
Assembly  left  our  Assembly  some  years  ago  in 
order  to  join  this  Union  Church. 

It  is  a  hope  cherished  by  many  that  this 
temporary  ana  amicable  separation  from  our 
Presbyterian  brethren  in  South  India  is  only 
the  forerunner  of  a  larger  union  of  all  the 
evangelical  churches,  not  in  South  India  alone 
but  in  all  India.  The  cause  of  union  seemed 
to  have  encountered  serious  obstacles  when  the 
committee  on  union  presented  its  report.  Our 
Assembly  has  been  trying  to  bring  about  a 
federation  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Friends, 
Presbyterians,  the  Christian  Alliance  and  the 
Church  of  South  India,  along  with  other  mis- 
sions and  churches,  on  a  basis  which  would 
make  one  church  recognize  the  validity  of  any 
other  church's  ordination  and  admission  into 
membership.  Thus  there  could  be  the  same 
interchange  of  members  between  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  that  today  takes 
place  between  Presbyterian  congregations.  But 
the  Baptist  representatives  at  Jubbulpore  were 
not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  this,  fearing  that 
their  home  churches  would  not  support  them. 
The  majority  of  our  7\.ssembly  was  unwilling 
to  go  into  a  federation  on  the  emasculated  basis 
proposed  by  our  Baptist  friends  and  decided  to 
await  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  other 
churches,  especially  the  Methodists,  and  to  send 
the  altered  basis  down  to  the  presbyteries  in  the 
meantime  for  their  rejection  or  approval.  Dif- 
ficulties are  great  and  apparently  insuperable, 
but  the  Assembly  still  prays  and  works,  not  only 
for  federation  but  for  organic  union. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  catechism  which 
is  briefer  and  simpler  than  the  Westminster 
catechism,  while  embodying  all  its  doctrines. 
It  is  proposed  to  add  to  it  later  on  some  ques- 
tions which  shall  have  an  apologetic  value  for 
India  in  relation  to  Islam  and  Hinduism  and 
the  rest  of  the  religious  environment  in  India. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  discussion  con- 
cerning idolatrous  practices  in  the  church. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  Assembly,  both 
Indian  and  missionary,  who  are  very  zealous 


for  the  purity  of  the  church  and  would  be 
strict  in  dealing  with  the  thousands  that  are 
flocking  into  the  church  in  various  quarters 
through  mass  movements.  They  would  excom- 
municate these  poor  people  for  keeping  up  cer- 
tain practices  which  seem  to  these  zealous 
leaders  to  be  tinged  with  idolatry.  The  special 
act  that  was  the  storm  center  of  the  discussion 
was  the  beating  of  the  'dophade,'  a  kind  of 
drum,  before  the  idol  at  festival  times.  The 
Christian  converts  would  not  worship  the  idol, 
but  were  forced  to  keep  up  this  beating  of  the 
drum  if  they  did  not  want  to  lose  their  liveli- 
hood. The  men  who  are  preaching  the  gospel 
among  these  ignorant  and  depressed  people, 
while  indignantly  repudiating  all  laxity  and  lack 
of  zeal  for  a  holy  church,  say  that  we  must 
be  patient  with  these  pfeople  and  not  turn  them 
away  from  the  Saviour  even  if  they  cannot 
at  once  escape  from  their  evil  environment. 
They  say  it  is  an  economic  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious question,  and  point  out  that  the  boys 
taught  in  our  schools  leave  off  all  these  things 
because  they  find  some  better  way  of  making 
their  living. 

The  view  of  the  moderates  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  allow  these  communities  to  work 
cut  their  own  problems  under  strong  Christian 
guidance  and  instruction  and  to  have  the 
largest  sympathy  and  patience  with  them  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  the  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage  of  centuries. 

Complex  Problems  Presage  Usefulness 

It  will  be  seen  by  discerning  readers  what 
grave  and  complex  problems  face  the  church 
of  Christ  in  India.  History  as  exemplified  in 
the  struggle  of  ante-Nicene  Christianity  with 
idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire  is  repeating  itself 
here  in  India.  One  could  draw  many  interesting 
parallels.  When  the  Assembly  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king-emperor  expressing  the  loyalty  of 
the  Indian  church,  and  when  the  committee  on 
marriage  and  divorce  was  continued,  the  im- 
pression was  borne  in  upon  one  that  this  small 
and  humble  body  of  believers  in  Christ  is 
destined  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  great  empire,  and  as  its  members  increase 
by  the  blessing  of  God's  Spirit  to  speak  with 
a  louder  voice  and  exert  an  even  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  social  and  moral  questions  of 
the  day.  May  the  wealthy  and  influential  Pres- 
byterian Assemblies  in  America  give  us  their 
sympathy  and  prayers. 

W.   L.  Hkmphill. 


W.  C.  T.  U.  Leaders  at  Washington 

W.  C.  T.  U.  women  and  their  allies  from 
twenty-four  states  assembled  in  Washington 
a  few  days  ago  to  press  legislation  in  which 
the  organization  is  specially  interested.  At 
hearings  before  the  senate  and  the  house 
judiciary  committees  on  the  question  of  pro- 
tection for  prohibition  territory  against  inter- 
state shipment  of  liquors,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N. 
Stevens,  national  W.  C.  T.  U.  president,  made 
a  stirring  appeal.  Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Armor  and 
twenty  citizens  of  Georgia  spoke  on  behalf 
of  that  state.  Mrs.  Hoge  of  Virginia  and  others 
also  urged  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon-Sheppard 
bill.  There  were  mass  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. A  reception  was  given  by  Mrs.  Champ 
Clark,  to  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  officials  were 
invited. 


Conference  on  the  Negro 

Fifteen  missionary  societies  and  seven  for- 
eign countries  will  be  represented  at  the  inter- 
national conference  on  the  negro  to  be  held  at 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  17-19. 
In  addition  to  the  seven  foreign  countries, 
eight  different  states  or  provinces  of  negro 
Africa  will  send  representatives  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  conference.  The  Venezuelan 
government  will  have  a  representative  ;  Jamaica, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  other 
West  Indian  islands  will  be  represented. 


The  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  St.  Louis  Feb.  27-29. 
Among  the  special  speakers  will  be  President 
A.  Ross  Hill  of  Missouri  University  and  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. The  mornings  and  afternoons  will  be 
taken  up  with  special  conferences. 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


To  Open  New  Field  for  Publicity 

The  report  of  the  publicity  commission,  which 
is  to  be  given  before  the  Men  and  Religion  con- 
servation congress  in  New  York  City  in  April, 
will,  it  is  predicted,  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  unique  features  of  that  great  gathering. 
A  foretaste  of  what  the  commission  will  ad- 
vocate at  the  April  gathering  was  given  last 
week  in  Chicago,  when  the  members  of  the 
commission  were  the  guests  of  the  Chicago 
committee  of  one  hundred  at  luncheon  in  the 
Great  Northern  hotel. 

"We  do  not  come  to  the  church  or  the  press 
as  .critics  or  teachers,  or  as  men  with  a  set 
theory  to  which  we  are  trying  to  fit  a  few 
facts,"  said  G.  W.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the 
commission  and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America.  "We  come  as 
scientific  investigators,  who  are  gathering  data 
on  the  great  question  of  publicity  as  related 
to  the  church  and  kindred  enterprises.  We 
propose  to  discover  the  church  and  the  secular 
press  to  each  other.  We  want  to  show  the 
press  what  a  vast  untilled  field  of  real  news 
possibility  there  is  in  the  church  and  our  great 
philanthropic  organizations.  We  want  the  re- 
ligious bodies  to  realize  the  tremendous  power 
for  good  that  they  can  exercise  through  the 
press,  both  in  the  news  columns  and  in  ad- 
vertising. We  propose  to  show  that  all  ad- 
vertising which  is  honest  and  for  an  honest 
cause  is  inherently  righteous." 

Rev.  G.  W.  Benn,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  told  of  the  great  good  which  is 
still  being  felt  because  of  the  wide  publicity 
given  the  Men  and  Religion  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses in  Dallas.  The  newspapers  of  his  city 
and  Galveston  covered  a  larger  area  than  any 
other  daily  paper  in  the  country,  according  to 
Mr.  Benn.  William  T.  Ellis  said  the  great 
service  which  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
is  doing  today  is  to  give  the  church  a  vision 
of  each  city  and  town  in  its  entirety. 

Work  in  Baltimore  Praised 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  came  to  Baltimore,  saw,  and  con- 
quered. Great  things  were  expected  of  them 
and  many  problems  discussed  in  the  committee 
meetings  were  left  till  they  came.  They  have 
helped  to  solve  them.  The  visitors  were  of  one 
opinion  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  cam- 
paign they  have  had  anything  to  do  with. 
The  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  city  with 
one  accord  have  said,  "We  will  set  our  hands 
to  the  great  task  before  us." 

The  impression  the  movement  has  made  can 
best  be  summarized  by  giving  the  opinion  of 
different  men  :  "It  is  evident  that  the  church 
has  not  been  making  the  showing  it  ought.  It 
is  evident  that  the  church  needs  something." 
"Baltimore  has  received  an  impetus  nothing 
but  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  could 
have  given."  "The  movement  is  big  enough 
to  shake  us  from  our  sloth  and  indifference 
and  softness  and  send  us  out  to  face  the  task." 
"The  movement  has  placed  before  us  in  a  new 
way  a  program  that  will  challenge  us  all."  "I 
see  in  the  movement  the  call  for  a  new  note 
from  the  pulpits  sounding  social  justice  which 
will  stir  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  perhaps 
send  some  of  them  out."  "We  have  seen  the 
tremendous  task  of  the  Christian  church ;  we 
are  nerved  to  greater  work,  and  we  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  the  need  of  God."  "The 
preparation  for  this  campaign  has  given  a  new 
vision  of  the  work  and  opportunity  of  the 
Christian  church  through  which  Christ  is  speak- 
ing. The  campaign  itself  has  impressed  me 
with  the  need  of  prayer  and  the  need  of  in- 
terpreting the  life  of  Christ  in  everyday  life." 

 .  G.  A.  B. 

Permanent  Work  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Before  leaving  Springfield,  Mass.,  near  the 
close  of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in  that 
city,  Fred  B.  Smith  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
pleased  with  the  results.  He  spoke  especially 
of  the  fine  showing  made  by  delegates  from 
near-by  towns  and  cities,  who  attended  the  two 
days'  convention.  It  seems  probable  that 
Springfield  will  be  the  center  of  the  move- 
ment in  western  Massachusetts  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut, now  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  per- 
manent program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
men.  The  wide  interest  displayed  by  the  train- 
ing school  students  of  the  city,  of  whom  there 


is  a  large  number,  was  a  feature  which  was 
pointed  to  as  a  remarkably  good  result. 

A  large  union  service  in  First  Congregational 
church  of  Springfield  marked  the  close  of  the 
eight-day  campaign  in  that  city.  The  attendance 
at  the  various  meetings  of  the  week  was 
less  than  anticipated  by  the  leaders,  but  this  was 
made  up  by  the  earnestness  of  the  men  who 
were  present.  An  organization  for  older  boys 
was  formed,  with  headquarters  in  the  State 
Street  Baptist  church.  Boy  delegates  from 
many  surrounding  towns  came  to  attend  the 
special  meetings  held  for  boys. 

Graham  Taylor  in  Old  South  Church 

At  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  Professor 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  talked  on  religion, 
local  government  and  industry,  all  three  of 
which,  he  declared,  are  so  closely  related  that 
none  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  separately. 

"The  labor  organizations,"  said  the  professor, 
"are  as  much  an  economic  necessity  as  is  the 
organization  of  capital.  You  will  have  the  care- 
ful constructive  leadership  of  such  labor  leaders 
as  Ramsay  MacDonald  or  you  will  have  the 
radical  and  somewhat  destructive  leadership 
of  such  men  as  Tom  Mann,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Why,  it  sounded  like  a 
French  revolution  in  England  last  summer.  It's 
up  to  the  church  to  tell  if  we  shall  have  a  rev- 
olution or  an  evolution." 

Program  Challenges  Pittsburg  Churches 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  campaign 
closed  with  a  great  mass  meeting  of  4,000 
men  at  Exposition  hall,  Pittsburg,  on  Feb.  4. 
Fred  B.  Smith  spoke  on  "The  World's  Great 
Sins."  Over  200  men  confessed  Christ.  The 
meeting  Feb.  3,  when  the  experts  gave  to  the 
local  Christian  leaders  the  program  which  they 
believed  should  be  carried  out,  attracted  a  large 
attendance.  The  program  issues  a  challenge 
to  the  church  of  this  city  such  as  it  has  never 
faced  before.  It  calls  for  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  boy 
problem  and  the  social  work.  That  Pittsburg 
is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
churches  held  special  meetings  of  their  men 
for  a  conference  on  the  Monday  following. 

  P.  W.  S. 

Newark  and  Vicinity  Much  in  Earnest 

By  actual  count  2,285  nien  attended  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  campaign  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  included  the  Oranges,  Montclair  and 
Elizabeth  in  its  scope.  Newark  was  criticised 
tor  its  lack  of  public  spirit.  Numerous  ways 
in  which  the  churches  could  get  closer  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  were  pointed  out.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  the  vice  question.  One 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  eight  days  of  institutes 
and  convention  meetings  was  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  to  cooperate  more 
fully.  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter  of  Second  church, 
Newark,  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
which  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  Newark's 
ministers  at  an  early  date  to  study  problems 
brought  out  by  the  visiting  experts. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

The  men  of  Toledo,  Iowa,  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
They  were  fully  organized  and  went  two  by 
two  out  into  the  highways  after  the  unsaved. 
Day  prayer  meetings  were  held  during  evan- 
gelistic meetings  recently. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  campaign  in  Philadelphia  is  the  can- 
vass being  conducted  by  scores  of  churches. 
In  many  instances  workers  are  conducting  a 
"doorbell  campaign"  similar  to  that  carried  on 
by  politicians  immediately  before  elections. 
Each  house  is  visited  and  its  occupants  are 
invited  to  church.   

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  has  not 
reached  the  churches  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  Kansas  as  was  hoped 
for.  The  unprecedented  cold  has  caused  much 
suffering  in  Kansas  and  has  hindered  religious 
work.   

The  function  of  the  Christian  church  is  three- 
fold, according  to  Dr.  Paul  M.  Strayer  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — to  develop  a  Christian  cul-  ' 
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The  most  convenient  and  effective 
remedy  for  coughs,  hoarseness  and 
throat  irritation  is 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 

Have  been  used  for  over  sixty  years  by  clergy- 
men, public  speakers  and  singers  for  clearing 
the  voice.  Their  prompt  action  makes  them 
invaluable  for  relieving  a  cough  or  throat  trouble. 

Being  entirely  free  from  opiates,  they  can  be 
taken  whenever  required  without  harmful 
results.  They  never  upset  the  stomach,  create 
thirst  or  affect  the  nerves. 

Price  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

SAMPLE  FREE 
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Make  Your  Nen^  York  Home 

TheCUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  ^  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
\X7HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
YY  a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate:  f  2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day -by-day  guest.  "Permanent'* 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throuebout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 
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ture,  to  stimulate  Christian  sen'ice  and  to 
conduct  a  Christian  propaganda.  The  church 
has  produced  a  satisfactory  Christian  culture, 
the  speaker  stated,  but  it  has  not  stimulated 
the  social  service  it  should,  nor  does  it  have 
an  adequate  propaganda. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Tennent  Memorial  Church  to  Be  Dedicated- 
John  Wanamaker  to  Establish  a  Country 
Home  for  Aged  Employees. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  at  its  February 
meeting  dismissed  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison,  for  a 
time  an  assistant  at  the  Northern  Liberties 
mission,  to  Minnewaukan  Presbytery,  where  he 
expects  to  engage  in  missionary  work.  It 
received  under  its  care  Knox  mission,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city,  which  had  its 
inception  in  the  tent  evangelistic  services  of 
last  summer.  '  Congratulations  were  extended 
Rev.  S.  T.  Graham  and  the  Tennent  Me- 
morial church  on  the  removal  of  a  floating 
indebtedness  of  $14,000,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  dedication  services  of 
their  beautiful  church  edifice  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. These  are  being  held  from  Feb.  11-18, 
the  formal  dedication  being  on  the  latter  date. 
This  church  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
population.  The  first  year's  labors  of  the  pres- 
ent pastorate  have  been  arduous  and  trying, 
but  attended  with  much  encouragement. 

Tabor,  one  of  the  largest  Presbyterian 
churches  in  South  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Willis  B. 
Skillman  pastor,  recently  received  forty-three 
members,  thirty-seven  on  confession.  The 
church  has  now  a  membership  of  1,566.  The 
coming  March  will  mark  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  present  pastorate. 

Dr.  Lee  in  Iowa  and  Missouri 

Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  pastor  of  St.  Paul 
church,  left  the  city  Feb.  5  for  Iowa  City, 
where,  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  he  took  part  in  the  annual  confer- 
erence  of  religious  workers  in  state  universities. 
From  Iowa  Dr.  Lee  went  to  Marshall,  Mo., 
where  he  was  engaged  for  some  days  at  Mis- 
souri Valley  College  in  religious  work  among 
the  students.  During  his  absence  Dr.  J.  G. 
Rodgers,  presijlent  of  the  International  Uni- 
versity Association,  officiated  at  St.  Paul  church. 

George  J.  Mingins,  D.  D.,  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  a  generation  ago  for  his  remark- 
able career  as  a  New  York  City  missionary,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Philadelphia.  Although 
past  80,  his  mind  is  still  active  and  easily 
aroused  to  discuss  the  missionary  problems  of 
the  city. 

Illustrated  addresses  have  been  given  by 
Professor  Alberto  Clot,  delegate  of  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  to  the  United  States,  in 
churches  and  before  ministers  of  Philadelphia. 
The  mission  work  done  by  the  Waldenses 
throughout  Italy  is  rendered  specially  important 
because  of  the  vast  emigration  from  that  coun- 
try to  our  own.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Waldensian  Society  of  Philadelphia  Dr.  W.  H. 
Oxtoby  was  reelected  president  and  Dr.  Robert 
Hugh  Morris  was  chosen  a  vice-president. 

Dr.  Jarvis  of  Bethany  has  been  making  a 
visit  to  the  West.  The  January  communion 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry  of  Bethany 
temple.  At  Bethany  178  members  have  been 
received  into  membership  since  last  October. 
In  the  Sunday  school  1,000  are  enrolled.  The 
boys'  brotherhood  numbers  200. 

Home  for  Wanamaker  Employees 

John  Wanamaker  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  for  establishing  a  home  in  the  country 
for  aged  persons  chosen  from  among  his  em- 
ployees for  retirement  from  labor.  Buildings 
will  be  erected  on  a  farm,  for  some  time  owned 
by  him  in  Chester  county.  The  home  will  be 
incorporated  and  will  be  named  "The  Howard 
S.  Jones  Residence  Home,"  after  his  long- 
time confidential  secretary. 

Temple  church.  Dr.  W.  D.  Roberts  pastor, 
received  an  accession  of  six  members,  five 
of  whom  were  men,  at  the  February  com- 
munion. 

Bishop  Rhinelander  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
recently  confirmed  a  class  of  seventeen  negro 
and  white  convicts  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary. 

At  an  inspiriting  meeting  of  Methodist  lay- 
men, numbering  600,  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson 
exhorted  the  men  to  "get  a  fresh  grip"  on  the 
world  and  declared  that  too  many  adopted  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  world  and  its  prob- 


lems as  they  do  toward  a  championship  baseball 
game.  They  want  merely  to  sit  in  the  grand- 
stand and  enjoy  the  game.  "The  church,"  said 
he,  "is  not  holding  its  own."  Beautiful  pic- 
tures, beautiful  services  and  sweet  music  are 
not  what  is  needed.  The  church  must  get  away 
from  the  "sweet  by  and  by"  and  get  down  to  the 
"now  and  here."  He  also  criticised  the  su- 
preme court  decision  permitting  express  com- 
panies to  ship  liquor  into  prohibition  states. 

Rev.  John  T.  Paris,  assistant  editor  of  For- 
ward, is  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Langhorne 
church  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
B.  F.  Paist,  Jr.,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Cobb  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  visited 
Lincoln  University  Feb.  8-9  and  addressed  the 
students.  W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Bible  Study  Conference  Held  Under  Union  Aus- 
pices—Wheeling Ministers  Help  Erect  Huge 
Tabernacle  for  Billy  Sunday. 

The  Bible  conference  in  the  Second  church 
opened  the  morning  of  Feb.  11.  James  M. 
Gray,  D.  D.,  of  the  Moody  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago was  asked  to  preach  on  "The  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Believer,"  and  in  the  afternoon  W.  A. 
Jones,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  Willis  L. 
Gelston,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  con- 
ference, were  asked  to  address  the  young  peo- 
ple. The  conference  was  planned  by  Dr. 
George  Shelton,  pastor  of  the  Second  church, 
with  a  view  to  quickening  an  interest  in  Bible 
study  and  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
young  people  of  Pittsburg,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  A 
feature  of  the  conference  was  the  union  meet- 
ing of  ministers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pitts- 
burg evangelistic  committee  in  the  First  church 
on  Monday.  The  program  called  for  addresses 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  Dr.  Gray  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Piper,  pastor  of  the  Emory  M.  E. 
church,  followed  by  an  hour  of  special 
prayer.  Others  on  the  program  were  Miss 
Angy  Manning  Taylor  of  Chicago,  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  pastor  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational church  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  James 
Burrell  of  New  York.  About  275  young  people 
of  the  churches  of  Pittsburg  registered  for  the 
course. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Schuerman,  Sabbath  school  mis- 
sionary of  Colorado,  will  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  here  on  home  missions  under  direc- 
tion of  the  presbyterial  home  mission  com- 
mittee during  March. 

The  Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee,  at  a 
meeting  Feb.  5,  discussed  plans  for  the  work 
of  the  coming  year.  The  program  of  last  year 
may  be  changed  considerably,  as  there  was  a 
pretty  general  opinion  that  no  tent  work  should 


be  undertaken,  except  among  foreigners,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  After  many  sugges- 
tions the  matter  was  referred  to  a  subcommit- 
tee which  is  to  work  out  some  plan  to  enlist  the 
individuals  of  every  congregation. 

Hazlewood  church,  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  had 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  impressive  commun- 
ion services  in  its  history  Sunday,  Feb.  4.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  Leon  Stewart,  welcomed  eighty 
new  members,  the  fruits  of  a  three  weeks' 
evangelistic  campaign,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Herbert  Hezlep  of  Philadelphia, 
a  former  pastor.  W.  L.  McClure,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  church  of  Jeannette,  received 
fi-fteen  on  the  same  day. 

The  Manchester  church.  North  side,  has 
called  Rev.  George  W.  Kaufmann  of  Wray, 
Colo. ;  Rev.  H.  Watson  of  Grove  City  has 
been  called  to  Livermore  and  Rev.  E.  P. 
Sanders  to  Yellow  Creek  church,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Hays,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
professor  in  Grove  City  College,  has  been 
installed  over  New  Bethlehem  church. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hogue,  who  has  lately  been 
called  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  will  take  charge  in  March. 

Wheeling  is  getting  ready  for  a  Billy  Sunday 
campaign,  beginning  Feb.  18.  The  second 
largest  tabernacle  ever  erected  for  Mr.  Sunday 
was  completed  a  few  days  ago,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  8,500.  Nearly  200  men  worked 
four  days  in  erecting  it;  all  of  the  thirty  min- 
isters donned  overalls  and  wielded  the  hammer 
and  saw.  All  were  volunteer  workers  except 
thirty  master  carpenters,  who  were  hired,  one 
by  each  of  the  thirty  churches.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  tabernacle  was  $4,000. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Rendall,  pastor  of  Westminster 
church  of  Greensburg,  has  been  called  to  Musca- 
tine, Iowa.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Lenox  College's  Campaign 

Lenox  College  of  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  is  mak- 
ing energetic  efforts  to  raise  $105,000  in  order 
to  secure  a  conditional  legacy  of  $30,000  left 
to  the  college.  The  last  report  showed  $55,379 
in  hand,  with  $49,621  needed  by  March  18. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  E.  E.  Reed 
students,  faculty  and  neighboring  friends  have 
contributed,  and  outside  aid  is  now  being  sought. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  collegiate  and 
preparatory  departments  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  112,  a  27  per  cent  advance  over 
the  previous  period.  One-fourth  of  the  alumni 
are  in  the  ministry,  including  six  Methodist 
presiding  elders.  Practically  all  the  students 
are  professing  Christians.  The  financial  as- 
sets of  the  institution  have  increased  from 
$65,000  to  nearly  $200,000,  but  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
deficit,  largely  due  to  expenditures  for  ground 
and  equipment. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Free  Pews  In  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson's  Church— Del- 
egates Meet  Dr.  Jowett  at  Luncheon— Me- 
morial Pulpit  for  Late  Dr.  Richards. 

Central  church,  Brooklyn.  Moderator  John 
F.  Carson  pastor,  has  abolished  all  pew  rents. 
The  congregation  is  meeting  its  own  financial 
obligations  and  giving  to  benevolences  by  means 
of  the  duplex  envelope  system.  The  change 
went  into  effect  Jan.  i.  The  voluntary  con- 
tributions pledged  are  just  $3,200  in  excess 
of  the  total  amount  derived  from  the  old  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Carson  and  his  people  are  greatly 
pleased  over  the  result.  For  fifteen  years  every 
pew  in  the  big  church  has  been  rented,  and 
receipts  from  pew  rents  have  readily  met  all 
expenses.  But  Dr.  Carson  felt  that  the  mod- 
erator ought  to  be  abreast  of  the  front  lines  in 
adopting  the  budget  system  now  advocated  so 
strongly  by  our  denomination.  One  head  of 
a  family  who  was  paying  $150  pew  rent  is  now 
giving  $200  a  year  under  the  new  regime. 
Another  who  was  giving  $125  has  increased  his 
support  to  $150. 

The  official  boards  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
church  entertained  all  the  delegates  of  the 
executive  commission  of  the  western  section 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance  at  a  luncheon 
Feb.  7,  the  last  day  of  the  annual  session,  at 
the  University  Club.  The  purpose  was  to  in- 
troduce these  men  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  to  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett. 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  senior  elder  and  clerk  of 
the  session,  was  toastmaster.  Dr.  James  I. 
Good  of  Philadelphia,  retiring  chairman,  in- 
troduced Dr.  Jowett,  who  met  each  delegate 
personally. 

Gipsy  Smith  of  England,  who  has  been  con- 
ducting a  long  revival  campaign  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  tent  and  open  air  campaign  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City  in 
Carnegie  hall  April  2. 

Dr.  James  M.  Hoadley  of  Greenwich  church 
sailed  on  Feb.  8  for  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  offering  Jan.  28  for  church  extension 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  church  was  $1,340. 

Noonday  Services  Popular 

The  annual  offering  at  Brick  church  Jan.  28 
for  the  affiliated  churches — Christ  church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant — was  $27,970.  Dr. 
William  P.  Merrill  and  his  new  assistant,  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Janeway,  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult so  far  of  the  daily  noon  services  of  song 
and  prayer.  Fifty  persons  attended  the  first 
day.  Two  large  signs  on  each  side  of  the 
main  door  announce  the  noon  worship. 

A  new  pulpit  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  R. 
Richards,  for  eight  years  pastor  of  Brick 
church,  New  York,  has  been  placed  in  Wool- 
sey  hall,  Yale  University.  Services  in  con- 
nection with  the  gift  were  held  Jan.  21,  the 
same  day  a  beautiful  tablet  was  unveiled  to 
Dr.  Richards  in  Brick  church.  Dr.  Richards 
v/as  a  member  of  Yale  corporation,  along  with 
President  Taft.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift  of  grad- 
uate friends  of  Dr.  Richards. 

In  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  church  Feb.  1 1  Rev. 
J.  E.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nanking,  spoke  on  "The  Crisis  in 
China — Some  Inside  Facts."  The  following 
Wednesday  evening  he  gave  a  stereoption  lec- 
ture on  "Christ  Sending  the  Sword  in  China." 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association 
emitted  its  meeting  Lincoln's  birthday.  Dr. 
Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  Brooklyn  will  speak  on 
"A  Successful  Experience  in  Social  Service" 
Feb.  19.  Dr.  James  D.  Steele  will  speak  on 
"The  New  Uniform  Version  of  the  Psalms  in 
Meter"  Feb.  26. 

After  serving  the  First  church.  Port  Jeffer- 
son, L.  I.,  for  ten  years  Rev.  W.  S.  Dunning 
has  received  a  call  to  the  church  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  lives,  to 
succeed  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  G.  Russell, 
who  died  about  three  months  ago. 

Charles  Dickens's  Centennial 

In  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Charles 
Dickens  the  pupils  of  the  Robertson  school, 
the  parish  school  of  Scotch  church,  presented 
"The  Children  of  Dickens's  Books"  in  cos- 
tume the  evening  of  Feb.  9.  Dr.  Wylie's 
twenty-first  year  in  this  pastorate  is  completed 
this  month. 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  is  teaching  a 
"Northfield  Bible  class"  every  Thursday  after- 
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noon  in  the  parlors  of  Central  church.  Here- 
tofore this  has  been  for  young  women,  many  of 
whom  go  to  Northfield  in  the  summer.  But 
this  month  the  class  vmanimously  voted  to  in- 
vite all  the  women  of  the  church  to  come. 
So  now  this  is  a  Bible  class  for  women  of  all 
ages.  Dr.  Merle-Smith  believes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  calling  regularly  on  every 
family  represented  in  his  congregation.  Of 
late  he  has  announced  what  streets  he  would 
call  in  on  certain  afternoons. 

The  parish  house  of  Central  church,  on  the 
extreme  West  side,  received  on  Feb.  13  sev- 
eral flags  from  Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
There  were  speeches  of  presentation  and  a 
response  and  special  anthems  and  music. 

At  the  recent  annual  business  meeting  of 
Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Cleland 
B.  McAfee  pastor,  one  of  the  active  partici- 
pants was  Samuel  Duneau,  a  member  who  is 
96  years  old. 

South  Reformed  church  of  Brooklyn  at  the 
last  communion  received  thirty-five  members. 
The  intermediate  department  of  the  Bible 
school  has  been  organized  and  housed  in  two 
specially  prepared  rooms,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  The  introduction  of  the  duplex 
envelope  system  has  doubled  missionary  con- 


tributions. Sunday,  Feb.  4,  marked  the  eighth 
milestone  in  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Mac- 
donald.  Over  800  members  have  been  re- 
ceived during  this  period. 

Hope  Chapel  and  Hope  House 

The  work  at  Hope  chapel  and  Hope  house 
in  the  great  Jewish  community  on  the  lower 
East  side  of  Manhattan  is  making  most  encour- 
aging progress  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John 
E.  Flemming.  A  train  of  distinctive  Christian 
influence  is  being  directed  into  206  homes,  and 
some  400  persons  are  being  definitely  influenced 
for  the  Christian  life.  Twenty-three  clubs 
among  Jewish  boys  and  girls  and  young  people 
have  a  membership  of  600.  All  of  these  clubs 
are  led  by  Christian  men  and  women  and  meet 
at  least  once  a  week^  The  Christmas  enter- 
tainment enlisted  the  attendance  of  more  than 
500  Jewish  people,  many  of  whom  were  adults. 
A  recent  house  to  house  canvass  in  this  com- 
munity, which  is  congested  with  a  population 
of  3,000  people  to  the  block,  showed  only  two 
nominal  Protestant  families  in  every  100. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Olmstead  Ave- 
nue church,  to  be  built  by  the  church  extension 
committee,  will  be  laid  early  in  the  spring.  The 
pastor  is  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


The  Suspended  Roll  Defined— Chinese  Say  Fare- 
well to  Pastor  —  Bishop  Anderson  Urges 
Study  of  Various  Creeds. 

The  function  of  the  suspended  roll  received 
definition  at  the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery- 
last  Monday  when  that  body  adopted  the  in- 
terpretation presented  by  a  special  committee. 
This  report  stipulated  that  the  suspended  roll 
has  included,  according  to  general  usage,  the 
names  of  those  who  have  moved  out  of  the 
parish  and  have  not  secured  letters  of  dis- 
missal, and  have  not  affiliated  with  another 
church ;  it  also  includes  those  who  have  neg- 
lected the  ordinances  of  the  church  for  a  year 
or  more  ;  many  churches,  though  not  all,  have 
included  on  the  suspended  roll  those  who  have 
been  twice  summoned  to  answer  charges  for 
misconduct,  but  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
summons.  It  is  expected  that  a  committee 
will  make  a  report  at  the  meeting  of  Assembly 
in  May  and  give  additional  interpretation  and 
possibly  amendment  to  the  present  arrangement. 

The  meeting  of  the  ministers'  association 
next  Monday  will  consider  the  cause  of  old 
people's  homes.  The  King  home  for  old  men 
and  Olivet  home  will  receive  special  attention. 

Christians  Not  Active  in  Elections 

Speaking  before  the  ministers'  association 
last  Monday  Arthur  Burrage  Farwell  cited 
instances  in  which  but  30  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  certain  churches  had  taken  part  in 
important  primaries.  He  strongly  denounced 
the  candidacy  of  John  E.  W.  Wayman  for 
governor,  and  also  urged  the  ministers  to  sup- 
port men  who  would  favor  the  "proposed  in- 
junction bill,"  which  aims  to  destroy  houses 
of  ill  fame  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are 
destroyed  in  Iowa  under  a  new  law. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  of  Chinese 
patriotism  was  seen  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
last  Saturday  evening.  The  auditorium  was 
almost  filled  with  Chinese  who  assembled  to 
bid  farewell  to  Rev.  Eugen  Sieu,  pastor  of 
the  Chinese  Christian  union  at  329  South  Clark 
street.  Mr.  Sieu  returns  to  China  in  response 
to  summons  from  his  personal  friend,  Presi- 
dent Sun  of  the  new  Chinese  republic.  It  was 
Mr.  Sieu  who  sheltered  Dr.  Sun  when  he  was 
in  Chicago  last  fall,  when  it  was  feared  the 
revolutionist's  life  was  in  danger.  Dr.  W.  S. 
P.  Bryan  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  was  compelled  to  cancel 
his  engagements  to  lecture  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, to  be  the  university  preacher  at  the 
same  institution  Feb.  11,  and  also  to  speak 
before  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  on  that  date. 
Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  of  McCormick  Seminary 
consented  to  speak  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  van 
Dyke  before  the  Sunday  Evening  Club.  His 
address  on  "Liberty,"  the  theme  on  which  Dr. 
van  Dyke  was  to  speak,  was  cordially  received. 

In  response  to  the  example  and  suggestion 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  eighteen 
denominations  have  formed  commissions  which 
are  to  consider  the  question  of  church  unity. 
At  some  future  date  all  of  these  commissions 
will  hold  a  joint  meeting  to  further  the  cause 
for  which  they  have  been  appointed.  Bishop 
Charles  Anderson  of  this  city  has  issued  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  commissions  suggesting 
to  the  various  denominations  that  their  min- 
isters preach  not  only  on  church  unity  but 
that  they  study  with  open  minds  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  the  creeds  of 
today.  The  bishop  concludes  :  "It  is  believed 
that  such  study,  with  prayer,  will  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  divergence  between 
Christian  communions." 

Rev.  John  McDowell,  pastor  of  Park  church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  preached  in  First  church, 
Evanston,  last  Sabbath  and  also  in  McCormick 
Seminary.  Mr.  McDowell  was  the  guest  at  a 
number  of  social  functions  while  in  the  city. 

Interchurch  Banquet  Well  Attended  . 

The  address  by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
of  Brown  University  was  delivered  before  900 
people,  members  of  the  four  denominational 
social  unions  which  take  part  in  the  annual 
interchurch  banquet.  Dr.  Faunce's  discussion 
of  modern  public  school  methods  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  church  and  state  was  enthu- 
siastically received.  He  championed  vocational 
training,  but  declared  that  a  workman's  voca- 
tion was  more  than  merely  being  a  blacksmith 
or  bridge  builder.  Each  workman  must  be 
trained  to  be  a  member  of  society  and  a  citizen 


of  the  nation.  The  present  manner  of  living, 
the  speaker  said,  destroys  methodical  habits 
and  prevents  concentration  of  thought.  Daily 
routine  labor  will  become  enjoyable  when  the 
laborer  learns  fully  the  vital  part  he  is  play- 
ing in  the  whole  industrial  and  social  scheme. 
Preceding  Dr.  Faunce,  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  char- 
acterized the  Cooperative  Council  of  City  Mis- 
sions as  one  of  the  direct  fruits  of  the  inter- 
denominational banquet.  Doctors  H.  E.  Pea- 
body  for  the  Congregationalists,  Shailer  Math- 
ews for  the  Baptists  and  M.  S.  Terry  for  the 
Methodists  also  made  addresses. 

There  are  ten  cities  in  America  having  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  organized  on  the 
njetropolitan  plan ;  i.  e.,  the  branches  in  each 
city  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
directors  which  exercises  equal  control  over  all 
of  the  departments  under  it.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Chicago  stands  very  near  the  head 
of  the  list  of  all  the  associations  in  North 
America  in  numerical  and  financial  strength. 
The  Chicago  association  is  at  present  first  in 
amount  of  endowment  funds,  second  in  prop- 
erty valuation,  third  in  point  of  membership 
and  fourth  in  number  of  volunteer  officers. 
With  the  completion  of  the  two  new  buildings 
now  under  contract  and  the  erection  of  the 
new  South  side  building  the  local  association 
will  have  more  modern  city  buildings  than  are 
found  in  any  other  city. 

Cleveland  and  Thereabouts 


Denominational  and  General  Church  Head- 
quarters Arranged  For— New  Pastors  for 
Windermere  and  Colllnwood. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  Elder  J.  M.  Richardson  of  Calvary 
church  was  reelected  president.  This  organi- 
zation is  interested  in  the  completion  of  two 
important  projects — the  Glenville  and  Boule- 
vard churches.  The  effort  to  raise  a  $25,000 
centennial  fund  for  church  extension  has  been 
somewhat  hindered  by  special  plans  in  various 
churches.  At  this  annual  meeting  $1,000  was 
voted  toward  the  support  of  Presbyterian  head- 
quarters, in  connection  with  an  interesting 
movement  of  the  federated  churches.  Through 
the  latter's  comity  committee  a  ten-room  suite 
in  the  Schofield  building  has  been  engaged  for 
general  headquarters,  as  well  as  for  denomi- 
national centers.  Ditiferent  city  mission  so- 
cieties will  have  otfices,  and  under  this  ar- 
rangement there  will  be  a  helpful  centralization 
of  Protestant  forces  in  the  city.  Dr.  Charles 
I..  Zorbaugh,  who  resigned  his  pastorate  at 
Windermere  church  in  order  to  assume  charge 
of  the  work  among  foreigners,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  section  in  this  compre- 
hensive office  arrangement. 

Collinwood  church  has  called  a  new  pastor, 
Rev.  W.  W.  McWilliams  of  Burlington,  Kan. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Club  Rev.  John  B.  Hobart  read  a  paper  on 
"Marriage  and  Divorce,"  the  subject  creating 
an  interesting  discussion  of  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. The  club  bade  farewell  to  its  recent 
president.  Rev.  J.  R.  J.  Milligan,  for  almost 
a  decade  pastor  of  the  First  U.  P.  church  of 
this  city,  but  now  pastor-elect  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  of  the  Second  church 
is  delivering  a  Sunday  evening  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  attitude  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Romanes  and  Spencer  toward  the 
Christian  church.  Under  the  guidance  of  Rev. 
E.  C.  Young,  assistant  pastor,  the  young  peo- 
ple's work  of  the  Second  church  is  flourishing. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams  and  the  Calvary 
church  people  now  enjoy  the  renovated  facili- 
ties of  the  Sunday  school  building,  the  gym- 
nasium and  social  rooms  having  been  com- 
pleted. Negotiations  are  under  way  for  install- 
ing an  organ,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Middle  West.  Calvary  has  arranged  for  a 
series  of  address  to  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Hugh  Black  of  Union  Seminary  March  11-16. 

Pending  the  sale  of  the  old  Eells  Memorial 
property.  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Hinds  is  caring  for 
the  work  at  Christ  chapel,  the  site  of  the  future 
Eells  Memorial  church. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Claflin  recently  welcomed  twelve 
members  into  the  Cleveland  Heights  chapel, 
connected  with  Euclid  Avenue  church.  Dr. 
Alexander  McGaffin,  pastor  of  the  latter  church, 
has  returned  to  his  work  after  a  trip  East. 

The  evangelist  committee  is  seeking  to  aid  all 
churches  of  presbytery  in  the  work  of  holding 
special  services.    Such  meetings  have  been  in 
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progress  at  the  North  church,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Lamb  having  had  the  assistance  of  various 
brethren.  Two  prayer  meetings  were  conducted 
in  North  church  the  same  evening,  one  in 
English  and  the  other  in  Slovak  language. 
Special  services  have  been  held  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Miles  Park  church,  Rev.  W.  J.  Thistle 
of  the  Case  Avenue  church  assisting.  There 
has  been  a  revival  of  Endeavor  work  in  Miles 
Park. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Lowry  of  Akron  First  church  has 
joined  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement, 
afifiliating,  however,  with  the  Pittsburg  center, 
inasmuch  as  Cleveland  was  not  included  in  the 
scheduled  list  of  meetings.  The  men  of  the 
Akron  church  are  greatly  aroused. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Weir  of  Ashtabula  First  church 
has  held  a  series  of  meetings,  while  at  North 
Kingsville  Rev.  Duncan  O.  Mackay  has  been 
assisted  by  various  brethren. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Stockham,  pastor  of  Ashtabula 
Prospect  Street  church,  has  welcomed  ten  new 
members,  making  thirty  accessions  in  the  past 
nine  months.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  at 
Albion,  Mich. 

Over  eighty  years  ago  a  little  band  of 
pioneers  took  up  land  from  the  government 
v/hich  is  the  present  site  of  Albion,  Mich. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  scattered  set- 
tlers occasionally  held  religious  services  in  their 
homes.  In  1837  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized,  and  last  week  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  was  celebrated. 

Led  by  Rev.  Calvin  Clark,  on  Sabbath  after- 
noon, Feb.  5,  1837,  twenty-four  persons  who 
had  previously  presented  letters  entered  into 
the  covenant  with  each  other  and  with  God. 
For  a  time  meetings  were  held  in  the  school 
house.  In  1839  the  society  purchased  a  lot 
and  began  the  work  of  building  a  church.  In 
1840  it  was  completed  and  some  years  later 
enlarged.  In  1857  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
new  church,  and  the  edifice  was  finished  the 
following  summer.  The  society  incurred  a 
heavy  debt  and  for  a  number  of  years  there 
was  a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  but  the 
debt  was  finally  cleared.  Everything  was  mov- 
ing well  until  February,  1873,  when  the  church 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
$15,000,  without  a  dollar  of  insurance.  This 
truly  was  a  sad  Sabbath  morning.  While  the 
church  was  still  burning  a  little  boy  came  to 
the  pastor  and  gave  him  the  following  note : 
"Dear  Mr.  Cooper — I  want  to  give  you  these 
21  cents,  all  I  have  in  my  savings  bank,  to 
help  build  your  new  church.  H.  H.  B."  These 
21  cents  were  placed  in  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  church,  where  they  remain  today. 

Finally  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  took 
place,  and  on  March  24,  1874,  the  basement 
rooms  of  the  new  church  were  dedicated.  The 
audience  room  was  finished  and  services  were 
held  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1879.  In  1880  a  fine 
pipe  organ,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  was  placed  in 
the  church. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  Oct.  6,  1883,  the  second 
church  fire  occurred  and  all  was  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brick  walls.  This 
time  it  was  well  insured.  The  work  of  re- 
building was  soon  finished,  and  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  3,  1884,  services  were  again  held.  During 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  no  serious  calamity 
has  befallen  the  church. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been  Rev- 
erends Elias  Childs,  John  L.  Marvin,  Alex- 
ander Trotter,  Calvin  Clark,  Marvin  Hawley, 
Mills  B.  Gelston,  Maltby  Gelston,  Jeremiah 
Odell,  James  Vincent,  Joel  Kennedy,  David  M. 
Cooper,  Edward  H.  Harvey,  Henry  E.  Mott, 
Evert  Vander  Hart,  Willis  E.  Parsons,  Richard 
Wightman,  Fred  G.  Cadwell,  W.  T.  Jaquess, 
Charles  E.  Scott  and  Charles  E.  Huffer,  pas- 
tor since  1906. 

The  membership  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  was  was  168;  the 
present  membership  is  428.  There  are  just 
thirty-four  members  on  the  roll  today  who 
were  members  at  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. The  Sunday  school  has  250  members 
under  Professor  F.  M.  Langworthy. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises were  Doctors  J.  M.  Barkley  of  Detroit 
and  David  Howell  of  Lansing,  the  latter  rep- 
resenting the  presbytery ;  W.  T.  Jaquess,  mod- 
erator of  Michigan  Synod ;  Samuel  Dickie, 
president  of  Albion  College ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Har- 
vey of  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Par- 
sons of  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Twin  Cities 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts,  Rev.  George  E. 
Davies  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Shirey  attended  the 
recent  conference  of  home  mission  secretaries 
and  synodical  chairmen  held  in  Kansas  City. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Fisher  of  Forest  Lake  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Westminster  church,  St.  Paul, 
and  has  begun  work  there. 

Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson  of  Shiloh  church, 
Minneapolis,  recently  underwent  an  operation 
for   appendicitis.     He   is   recovering  steadily. 

The  Aldrich  Avenue  chapel  was  dedicated 
Feb.  4.  This  new  work  has  been  developed 
very  largely  through  the  efforts  of  R.  F.  Sulzer, 
district  Sunday  school  superintendent,  who  re- 
sides in  this  neighborhood.  It  promises  to  be 
a  self-supporting  church  in  the  near  future. 
The  chapel,  erected  at  the  cost  of  $3,500,  in- 
cluding lot,  was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  Spe- 
cial services  had  been  held  for  two  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  Captain  O'Brien  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  assisted  by  Thomas 
Scotton,  a  Sunday  school  missionary  of  Wil- 
mar,  Minn.,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Sloane,  pastor  of 
Fifth  church.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Fifth  church  whereby  Mr.  Sloane 
is  to  preach  at  the  chapel  Sunday  evenings  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Higgins  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Shiloh  church  Feb.  4.  Rev.  Gilbert  Wilson, 
pastor,  is  convalescing  and  expects  soon  to 
resume  his  duties. 

Special  evangelistic  services  are  being  held 
at  Macalester  College  by  Dr.  Robert  Yost, 
pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Duluth.  These 
services,  which  have  been  conducted  annually 
for  several  years,  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  young  men's  and  young  women's  associa- 
tions. The  evening  service  held  in  the  chapel 
is  attended  by  the  people  of  the  community. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  East  church 
steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
brotherhood.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

Omaha 

North  church  is  now  worshiping  in  a  hand- 
some new  structure  at  24th  and  Wirt  streets. 
Its  cost,  $45,000,  is  all  provided  by  pledges 
and  loans.  Feb.  4  marked,  for  this  large  and 
energetic  parish,  the  attainment  of  a  long 
cherished  hope,  when  it  dedicated  the  edi- 
fice. George  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago 
preached  the  sermon.  This  congregation,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  union  of  Second  and  Knox 
churches,  is  under  the  leadership  of  Melvin 
V.  Higbee,  D.  D.  The  new  building  is  of 
pressed  brick,  with  gray  stone  trimmings  and 
frontal  of  four  large  stone  columns.  It  i§ 
the  best  Presbyterian  structure  in  the  city. 
The  interior  is  finished  in  fumed  oak,  with  a 
light  cream  fresco.  The  auditorium  and  lec- 
ture room  combined  seat  700  persons.  The 
festival  of  dedication  extends  over  a  period  of 
three  weeks.  R.  H.  H. 

Portland,  Ore. 

At  Mount  Tabor  church  Rev.  Dr.  Moore 
welcomed  twenty-seven  additions  at  the  last 
communion.  Forty-two  members  were  added 
to  First  church.  Dr.  Boyd's  evening  addresses 
on  modern  methods  of  healing  as  compared 
with  those  of  Jesus  attracted  much  attention. 
The  audiences  have  passed  the  1,000  mark. 
The  Saturday  noon  hour  addresses  on  the  Bible 
by  Dr.  Boyd  for  business  and  professional 
men  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  attended  by  more 
than  200  men.  W.  H.  Holt. 


New  Jersey  Men  in  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
brotherhoods  of  New  Jersey  was  held  in  West- 
minster church  of  Elizabeth  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. A  strong  program  was  presented.  Among 
the  speakers  scheduled  were  Dr.  John  F.  Car- 
son, moderator  of  Assembly ;  Dr.  James  Steele 
of  Passaic,  Dr.  McKinney  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Beattie  of  Munn  Avenue  church.  East 
Orange,  and  Nolan  R.  Best  of  The  Continent. 
The  Presbyterian  men  of  the  city  entertained 
the  convention  at  luncheon. 


Anniversary  at  Dubuque 

Dubuque  College  and  Seminary  will  cele- 
brate the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
the  week  beginning  April  22.  It  is  planned 
to  inaugurate  the  president,  C.  M.  Steffens, 
D.  D.,  at  this  time,  and  charges  will  be  given 


by  the  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  John 
F  Carson,  D.  D. ;  John  Dixon,  D.  D.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  Rev. 
E.  J.  Boell,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Felicitations  will  be  extended  by 
N.  M.  Steffens,  D.  D.  Other  addresses  will  be 
given  by  Professor  William  C.  Laube,  Professor 
Daniel  Grieder,  Rev.  J.  E.  Drake,  Holland, 
Iowa ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Seibert,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Professor  Dahlmann,  Sheboygan,  Wis. ;  Rev. 
George  Schnecker,  German  Valley,  111. ;  Wil- 
liam Hiram  Foulkes,  D.  D.,  New  York ;  A.  F. 
Schauffler,  D.  D.,  New  York,  and  others. 


Centennial  of  Presbyterianism 
Is  Observed  in  Buffalo 

First  church  of  Buffalo  has  just  finished  a 
striking  celebration  of  its  centennial.  The 
services  ran  through  four  days  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  nearly  all  of  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  city.  "Old  First"  was  organized 
in  February,  1812,  by  a  missionary  from 
Connecticut  shortly  after  the  first  settlers  had 
arrived,  and  for  a  time  had  within  its  fold 
the  members  of  many  communions.  As  one  of 
the  old  pastors  happily  expressed  it,  "We 
of  all  names  as  Christians  agreed  to  hold  to- 
gether until  we  became  able  to  separate."  The 
church  has  become  the  mother  or  grandmother 
of  thirty-four  Buffalo  churches.  In  1889  the 
church  followed  its  remaining  members  to  the 
residence  district  and  built  its  magnificent 
modern  church  edifice  on  the  Circle. 

Through  all  the  years  it  has  retained  its 
place  of  primacy  among  the  churches  of  Buf- 
falo. Today  the  sun  never  sets  on  its  work- 
ing force.  In  the  Synod  of  South  Dakota  the 
entire  missionary  work  of  one  presbytery  is 
supported  by  the  First  church.  In  China  it 
supports  the  entire  missionary  station  at  Yi- 
hsien.  It  also  has  a  teacher  in  Japan  and 
two  teachers  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 
In  addition,  the  church  has  pushed  its  city 
relief  work,  until  today  its  Buffalo  social  center 
under  the  direction  of  its  head  worker,  William 
F.  McLennan,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  the  best  main- 
tained "centers"  in  the  country.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  churches  to  establish  a  distinct 
department  of  religious  education,  and  its 
present  superintendent,  Rev.  W.  N.  Boocock, 
by  his  pioneer  work  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  church  world  to  the  importance  of  this 
new  department.  The  primacy  that  has 
naturally  fallen  to  the  First  church  has  been 
conspicuously  maintained  by  its  present  pastor, 
A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

The  centennial  was  a  kind  of  fanlily  gather- 
ing for  most  of  the  churches  of  Buffalo.  The 
evening  the  exercises  began  Rabbi  Aaron,  who 
had  come  to  bring  the  congratulations  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  happily  remarked  that  his 
"seemed  to  be  the  only  church  that  was  not 
a  child  of  the  old  First."  Our  beloved  Dr. 
Holmes,  whom  we  Presbyterians  call  our 
bishop  of  Buffalo,  declared  that  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  ministerial  life  he  had  not  be- 
fore seen  such  an  expression  of  the  solidarity 
of  religion. 

This  most  impressive  celebration  was  brought 
to  a  fitting  climax  by  an  enthusiastic  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Buffalo  Presbyterian 
Union  to  raise  a  fund  of  $6,000,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century  of  Buffalo  Presby- 
terianism may  be  marked  by  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterian  headquarters  beside  our  one 
remaining  downtown  Presbyterian  society,  the 
Calvary  church ;  that  thereby  both  this  par- 
ticular church  may  be  strengthened  by  having 
centered  about  it  the  interest  of  Buffalo  Pres- 
byterianism and  at  the  same  time  added  ef- 
ficiency may  be  given  to  the  denominational 
work.  W.  C.  McGarvey. 


School  and  College 

The  Northwest  Collegiate  Institute  at  Sherry, 
Wis.,  under  the  leadership  of  President  W.  J. 
Agnew  is  contemplating  a  decided  expansion 
of  its  work.  Evangelist  H.  P.  Dunlop  recently 
visited  this  school. 

The  Lees-McRae  Institute  of  Banner  Elk, 
N.  C,  is  a  mountain  mission  school  under  the 
care  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
is  primarily  for  mountain  people.  The  ses- 
sions begin  in  April  and  close  in  December, 
thus  eliminating  the  severe  winter  weather. 
The  charges  for  board  and  tuition  are  low 
and  the  girls  do  all  of  the  housework.  Fifty- 
six  dollars  will  keep  a  girl  for  eight  months  in 
the  dormitory.    Rev.  Edgar  Tufts  is  in  charge. 
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New  Jersey 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Anna  Z.  Caldwell  the 
Munn  Avenue  churth,  East  Orange,  receives 
$500. 

First  church,  Arlington,  has  bought  property 
at  Kearny  and  Laurel  avenues  for  a  new  struc- 
ture, to  cost  about  $35,000. 

Mrs.  Anna  Carver  of  Philadelphia,  who  died 
recently,  left,  among  other  bequests,  $25,000 
to  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bell  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  First  church,  Arlington,  which  has  re- 
cently bought  lots  for  a  new  church,  has  given 
$1,000  and  has  promised  $1,200  more  within 
two  years. 

Mrs.  Rose  Thompson  Frazer,  wife  of  Dr. 
David  R.  Frazer,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
pastor  of  the  old  First  of  Newark,  died  sud- 
denly Jan.  25  at  her  home  in  Upper  Montclair. 
She  was  a  gifted  landscape  artist,  and  her  own 
home  is  filled  with  the  products  of  her  brush. 

New  rugs  and  carpets,  new  hardwood  floors, 
a  steam  heating  system  and  new  pulpit  furni- 
ture are  among  the  improvements  that  have  been 
purchased  for  Branchville  church.  Repairs  have 
been  made  on  the  manse  also.  The  total  ex- 
pense has  been  $1,400.  Rev.  William  C.  Perez 
became  pastor  in  November. 

Rev.  Robert  Brewster  Beattie  was  installed 
pastor  of  Munn  Avenue  church.  East  Orange, 
Jan.  31.  He  came  from  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  John  Douglas  Adam,  who  retired  to 
go  abroad.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  service  were  Doctors  D.  D.  Burrell,  John 
F.  Patterson,  William  Y.  Chapman,  James  M. 
Ludlow,  Wilson  Phraner,  James  F.  Riggs  and 
Minot  C.  Morgan. 

A  large  and  beautiful  bronze  tablet  in 
memory  of  Calvin  Barber  Orcutt  was  unveiled 
in  the  Sunday  school  room  of  Second  church, 
Elizabeth,  recently.  Mr.  Orcutt  died  Jan.  30, 
191 1.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years  superin- 
tendent of  Second  church  Sabbath  school  and 
was  connected  with  many  charitable  organiza- 
tions. He  was  president  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

At  the  last  communion  in  First  church, 
Rahway,  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  Jr.,  pastor,  eight 
members  were  received,  making  a  total  of 
seventeen  since  last  July.  This  church  has 
reached  its  170th  birthday.  Among  its  or- 
ganizations are  a  vested  choir  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, a  men's  club  of  200  members,  an  En- 
deavor society,  a  junior  Endeavor,  a  church 
league  of  300  members,  men's  organized  Bible 
class   and  missionary  society. 

New  York 

Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
the  First  church  of  Olean  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Windermere  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Olean  church  will,  during  the  present  year, 
erect  a  beautiful  new  edifice,  probably  of  brown 
stone,  to  replace  the  present  structure,  built 
fifty-six  years  ago.  The  new  church  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  offer  of  Frank  L. 
Bartlett  and  his  wife  to  give  $25,000  toward 
a  new  $50,000  church.  A  canvass  of  the  con- 
gregation and  business  people  of  the  city  has 
resulted  in  the  amount  required  being  sub- 
scribed. 

Pennsylvania 

Rev.  O.  F.  Chittick  has  been  released  from 
the  churches  of  Sugar  Hill,  Hazen  and  Rich- 
ardsville  and  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  vacant  churches  of  Clarion  Presbytery. 

Union  evangelistic  meetings  have  just  closed 
in  Tyrone.  Rev.  Milton  S.  Rees  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  conducted  the  services  and  Mrs.  Rees 
led  the  singing.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history 
of  Tyrone  was  there  such  a  stirring  of  religious 
interest.  Dr.  Rees  left  here  for  a  union  meet- 
ing in  Mauch  Chunk. 

Tyrone  First  church  received  118  members 
at  their  communion  service  Feb.  4,  all  but  four 
on  profession  of  faith.  This  makes  something 
more  than  250  received  on  profession  of  faith 
since  the  last  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 


The  membership,  after  the  purging  of  the  roll 
just  taking  place,  will  be  above  1,000.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  C.  Day,  has  a  communicants' 
class  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  received 
into  membership  later. 

Kansas 

Topeka  First  church  has  just  received  sixty- 
two  new  members.  The  Men  and  Religion 
meetings  proved  a  spiritual  uplift  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Brodie  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  called  to  First  church  of  Wichita.  This 
congregation  will  soon  occupy  its  new  edifice, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Kansas. 

The  Monthly  Review  is  the  name  of  a  twenty- 
four-page  magazine  which  has  just  been  es 
tablished  by  the  guild  of  First  church,  Inde 
pendence.  The  pages,  which  are  bound  in  an 
attractive  cover,  report  a  large  amount  of  local 
church  news.     Rev.  Floyd  Poe  is  the  pastor. 

Topeka  Presbytery  has  received  Rev.  H.  C. 
White,  Ph.  D.,  from  Kansas  City  Presbytery 
of  the  U.  P.  Church.  He  will  be  installed  over 
Central  Presbyterian  church,  Kansas  City, 
Feb.  27.  Dr.  White  has  been  pastor  of  First 
U.  P.  church  of  Kansas  City  for  six  years. 

A  large  representation  of  the  Dwight,  Wel- 
come and  Morris  congregations  held  a  joint 
meeting  recently  in  the  church  at  Dwight,  their 
pastor  having  informed  them  that  he  would 
close  his  work  with  them  April  i.  At  this 
meeting  the  pastor,  Dr.  Holshouser,  was 
urgently  requested  to  remain  on  his  present 
field.     He  took  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Washington 

At  the  conference  of  presbyterial  and  synod- 
ical  home  mission  committee  chairmen  recently 
held  in  San  Francisco  A.  L.  Hutchison,  D.  D., 
represented  the  Presbytery  of  Olympia  and 
Washington  Synod. 

An  Endeavor  society  has  been  organized  in 
Harrington  with  fourteen  members.  The 
union  Bible  study  and  teachers'  training  class 
has  twenty  members.  Six  were  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  S.  H.  King. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Weekes  from  the  active  ministry  he  has  been 
residing  at  Gig  Harbor.  He  has  gathered  a 
company  of  believers  who  greatly  desire  the 
organization  of  a  church  there.  It  is  practically 
assured  that  a  chapel  will  be  erected  in  a  few 
months. 

Rev.  T.  Davis  Acheson  has  resigned  as 
financial  secretary  for  Whitworth  College  and 
been  made  a  superintendent  for  the  American 
Bible  Society,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  college  trustees  have  elected  Rev. 
Clyde  R.  McMillan  to  succeed  Mr.  Acheson. 
For  several  years  Mr.  McMillan  has  been  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Matthews  in  First  church  of 
Seattle. 

California 

Rev.  J.  R.  Pratt  has  been  elected  presbyterial 
evangelist  of  Los  Angeles  Presbytery  and  has 
begun  his  work. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Langsdorf  has  been  installed  pas- 
tor of  Calvary  church,  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Young  preached  the  sermon. 

The  new  pipe  organ  which  is  now  in  use 
in  Azusa  church  cost  $2,425  and  has  been  en- 
tirely paid  for.  There  are  445  pipes  in  the 
instrument,  which  really  combines  three  organs 
in  one.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson  is  pastor. 
By  vote  of  the  ladies  of  this  church  it  was 
recently  decided  that  the  ladies  should  remove 
their  hats  during  the  service. 

Vallejo  First  church  has  installed  a  new 
pipe  organ.  At  the  recent  communion  ten  were 
received.  This  makes  a  total  of  fifty-five  since 
last  April.  A  recent  religious  census  has  placed 
in  the  pastor's  hands  much  material  for  future 
visitation.  The  budget  system,  with  an  every- 
member  pledge,  is  the  method  adopted  to  se- 
cure funds.    Rev.  D.  A.  Mobley  is  pastor. 

Colorado 

Carr  church,  Rev.  O.  W.  Gauss  pastor,  dedi- 
cated its  new  building  free  of  debt  Dec.  31. 
It  is  of  pressed  brick  and  thoroughly  modern 
in  its  appointments.  The  pastor-evangelist 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  the  exercises 
being  shared  by  the  Sabbath  school  missionary, 
W.  H.  Schureman,  who,  with  the  pastor  and 
Rev.  J.  K.  Hall  began  the  work  but  a  few  years 
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PRUDENT  AND  CONSERVATIVE 

Investors  consider  First  Mortgages  on  Improved  and 
productive  farm  lands  best  and  safe  t  method  of  em- 
ploying funds.  Many  millions  each  .year  so  Invested  by 
insurance  companies.  Send  for  my  list  A  of  high  cl  ass 
mortgages.   Chai.  E.  Coleman,  542  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


MISCBLLANBOUS 


FOR  SALE— AT  ONE-HALF  ITS  VALUE— FIVB- 
acre  tract  fruit  land  with  water,  adjoining  city  of 
Kennewick,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  river.  Ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  it  and  why  this  town  has  a  wonderful 
future.  It  will  interest  you.  Cryor  &  Co.,  1232  Old  Na- 
tional, Spokane,  Wash. 


PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Cripple 
Creek  District.  No  organ  in  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 


SOME  REAL  BARGAINS  IN  IRRIGATED  ORCHARD 
and  alfalfa  lands  Finest  climate.  Besthealth.  Ten 
aerfs  or  more  Improved  or  unimproved.  Walker 
Lewi',  Cumberland,  New  Mexico. 


ORGANIST  -  CHOIRMASTER  DESIRES  CHANGEV 
Pref  ent  pooltion  16  years.  Voice-culture  for  each 
chorister.  Children's  choirs  a  specialty.  Organist, 
Continent  ofBce,  New  York. 


EXPEBIENCBD  RELIABLE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  24 
and  good  character  desires  employment  aa  chauf- 
feur. Address  box  Y,  In  care  The  Continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED  REGARDING 
evangelism.   Dr.  H.  P.  Dunlop,  2330  N.  HalBted  St., 
Chicago. 


A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
druggist  who  Is  a  practicing  physician.  Inquire  of 
Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


TF  YOU  THINK  OF  COMING  SOUTH,  LOOK  UP 
i-  Mavsville.  Ala.,  on  a  beautiful  little  river  11  miles 
from  Huntsville;  good  roads,  telephone,  telegraph; 
corn,  oats,  hay,  cotton,  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables, 
live  stock ;  several  farms  may  be  had  at  low  prices ; 
Presbyterian  churches  at  MaysvlUe  and  Gurley ;  hearty 
welcome:  good  physician  seeking  milder  climate  may 
find  opening.  Rev.  M.  E.  Gabard,  Gurley,  Ala. 


WANTED— BORROW  tS.COO  00.  FIVE  YEARS,  8% 
Client  has  15,000.00  borrowed  10%.  Home  people 
accent  his  security,  why  not  you?  Investigate.  Walker 
Lewis.  Cumberland,  New  Mexico. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  PENNOYBR  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Peunoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE- DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th.  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATES! 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 


aiPREE  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  TO  THOSE  ENLI9T- 
rA."'  ing  friends  for  our  tours.  Splendid  opportunlt.v 
to  secure  tours  and  cash  commissions  for  a  little  In- 
telligent effort.  Rev.  George  F.  Nason,  box  AA,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 
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ago.  This  western  Colorado  church  with  a 
membership  of  only  fifteen  has  erected  this 
building  costing  over  $2,000  in  spite  of  un- 
favorable crops. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  A.  R.  Allison  has  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  churches  of  Oregon  and  Waunakee 
in  Madison  Presbytery. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Barclay,  the  new  pastor  of 
Oxford  and  Douglas  churches,  is  meeting  with 
good  results,  which  are  the  fruits  both  of  his 
own  work  and  that  of  his  predecessors. 

The  growth  of  Christ  church,  Madison,  Rev. 
George  E.  Hunt  pastor,  has  been  so  rapid  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  second  church. 
An  excellent  location  has  been  selected,  prop- 
erty purchased  and  an  organization  will  be  ef- 
fected in  the  near  future. 

In  the  Ellsworth-Hartland  field  there  have 
recently  been  nine  accessions.  Through  the 
work  of  Miss  Clara  Austin  the  long  neglected 
missions  in  this  district  have  been  revived.  The 
district  superintendent,  Rev.  J.  C.  McConnell, 
is  caring  for  them.  R.  A.  Atkins,  D.  D.,  is 
pastor. 

In  celebration  of  the  completion  of  his 
twentieth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  school  of  Horicon  church,  the 
congregation  gave  a  surprise  party  to  A.  W. 
Wilcox.  He  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
guest  book  by  his  friends,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
W.  B.  MacNeil,  making  the  presentation. 

The  church  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  farming  community  of  Hollanders,  has 
been  without  a  pastor  since  Rev.  P.  Jones  left 
for  Whitehall  in  Pleasant  valley.  The  work 
of  the  church  goes  on,  however,  with  regularity 
and  the  Bible  classes  and  young  people's  society, 
as  well  as  Sabbath  services,  are  well  maintained. 

Iowa 

Rev.  A.  D.  Rundell  is  serving  Lucas,  a  home 
mission  field,  in  connection  with  English  and 
Newburn.  To  carry  on  this  work  and  make 
the  necessary  long  drives  caused  much  sacri- 
fice during  the  cold  weather. 

Rev.  David  Sharp,  for  two  years  pastor  of 
Armstrong  church,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Scam- 
m.on,  Kan.  Just  before  the  departure  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sharp  they  were  presented  with  a 
beautiful  gift. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Marion  church 
was  celebrated  Feb.  4-5.  It  was  opened  with 
an  address  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Burkhalter  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  who  reviewed  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Marshall,  for  forty  years  pastor  of  Marion 
church.  Sunday  afternoon  a  fellowship  serv- 
ice was  held,  in  which  the  local  pastors  ex- 
tended their  congratulations  to  the  Presbyterian 
pastor.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Ensign,  and  the  con- 
gregation. This  church  was  organized  in  1842 
and  held  its  first  services  in  a  frame  building 
used  for  a  court  house.  The  present  edifice, 
costing  $25,000,  was  erected  in  1885.  The 
membership  is  500,  and  in  the  past  seventy 
years  1,500  have  been  received. 

Nebraska 

The  Home  Mission  Board  has  let  the  contract 
for  a  hospital  to  be  built  for  the  Indians  of 
the  Omaha  agency  at  Walthill.  The  cost  will  be 
more  than  $10,000.  Dr.  W.  H.  Kearns,  field 
secretary,  is  looking  after  this  work. 

The  church  at  Alexandria  has  been  encour- 
aged by  recent  accessions.  This  church  has  a 
splendid  outlook  and  needs  an  aggressive  min- 
ister. Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper  will  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  ministers  seeking  such  a  field. 

Illinois 

The  joint  executive  committee  on  benev- 
olences of  Presbytery  of  Rock  River  has  ar- 
ranged for  conferences  on  "Money  and  The 
Kingdom"  to  be  held  at  Joy  Feb.  20.  Milan 
Feb.  21,  Kewanee  Feb.  22,  Morrison  Feb.  23. 
Each  church  in  the  presbytery  is  expected  to 
send  delegates  to  the  nearest  point. 

Tennessee 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  Herbert  Booth 
Smith,  formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Second 
church,  Knoxville,  a  vested  chorus  choir  of 
forty  voices  has  been  organized  to  assist  the 
quartet,  new  hymnals  have  been  purchased  and 


a  committee  has  raised  $2,500  with  which 
to  decorate  the  church  edifice.  The  lecture 
room  is  full  on  Wednesday  nights,  where  the 
prayer  meeting  services  are  made  interesting 
by  blackboard  and  charts.  Both  junior  and 
senior  Endeavor  societies  have  been  put  into 
working  order.  The  pastor  has  the  names 
of  several  hundred  nonmembers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  church,  many  of  them  pro- 
spective members.  The  central  location  of  "the 
church  with  the  chimes"  is  of  great  advantage 
and  enables  it  to  reach  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  guests  of  the  various 
hotels  and  the  masses  who  go  to  no  church. 

Connecticut 

At  a  recent  communion  service  in  Stam- 
ford church  the  pastor,  Dr.  Howard  Agnew 
Johnston,  welcomed  twenty-eight  new  members, 
twenty-two  on  confession. 


Glimpses  of  the  Chinese  in  Portland,  Ore 

Not  long  ago  there  were  some  Chinese  idols 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  which  a  new  building 
was  sought.  Finally,  after  overcoming  some 
opposition,  an  ardent  devotee  rallied  his  friends 
and  carried  the  idols  to  their  new  quarters. 
The  same  night  the  building  was  entered  and 
the  idols  were  decapitated  and  split  into  kin- 
dling. The  iconoclasts  were  threatened  with 
dire  vengeance  if  caught.  But  they  have  never 
been  caught. 

The  declaration  of  the  Chinese  republic  was 
duly  celebrated  in  Portland.  It  was  a  very 
stormy  day,  bvit  the  large  crowd  of  gayly 
dressed  men  and  women  and  children  paraded 
the  streets  afoot  and  in  carriages  and  automo- 
biles, with  bands  of  music  and  American  and 
Chinese  republic  flags.  It  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that  after  this  year  the  lunar  calendar 
will  be  discarded  and  the  Christian  era  will  be 
followed. 

Beginning  Feb.  i  no  ladies  have  been  en<- 
ployed  as  teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  Night 
School.  The  school  is  superintended  by  Mr. 
Ng,  a  Chinese  gentleman  secured  for  the 
purpose.  The  head  teacher  is  to  be  a  Chinese, 
a  graduate  of  Portland  Academy. 

This  year  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  School  for  the  Chinese 
was  one  of  the  best  in  its  history.  About  fifty 
children  and  several  adults  belong  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  children  dress  in  American  clothes. 
The  room  where  the  entertainment  was  given 
was  ornamented  with  the  flags  of  the  American 
and  Chinese  repulilics.  W.  S.  Holt. 


President  Turner's  Resignation 

President  A.  E.  Turner  of  Hastings  College. 
Neb.,  has  resigned  that  place  after  five  years' 
service,  during  which  time  the  college  attained 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  in  order  to  engage 
in  the  management  of  Chautauquas  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Turner,  in  addition  to  his  col- 
lege duties,  has  so  successfully  conducted  a 
summer  Chautauqua  at  Hastings  that  he  was 
invited  by  Professor  Paul  M.  Pearson,  a  well 
known  Chauiauqua  promoter  of  the  East,  to 
become  his  partner  in  an  extensive  enterprise 
of  that  sort.  Dr.  Turner's  home  hereafter  will 
be  in  Philadelphia. 


Sixty  Years  with  One  Church 

As  pastor  for  forty  years,  and  subsequently 
as  pastor-emeritus  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  has  been  associated  with 
the"  historic  Presbyterian  church  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Southold,  L.  I.  Jan.  28  he  observed 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  and 
in  the  morning  spoke  with  vigor  at  the  church 
service.  From  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  came 
congratulatory  messages.  The  only  son.  Dr. 
William  Force  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the  First 
church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  brought  filial  com- 
pliments. 


Frank  DeWitt  Talmage  Dead 

Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Chambers-Wylie  church  of  Philadelphia,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Feb.  9  of  heart 
disease,  aged  44  years.  Dr.  Talmage  had  been 
unable  to  occupy  his  pulpit  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  his  death  was  not  expected. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1903  he  was  pastor 
of  Jefferson  Park  church,  Chicago,  thence  going 
to  the  First  church  of  Los  Angeles.  He  also 
occupied  a  pulpit  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 


SAFE  SECURITY 
ATTRACTIVE  RATE 
EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


7; 


YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

that  these  essentials  exist  where  you 
place  your  funds.  Our  First  Lien  Real 
Estate 

MORTGAGES 

meet  all  these  conditions.  No  client  has 
ever  lost  one  penny  of  principal  or  in- 
terest 

BECAUSE 

one  of  our  stock- holders  inspects  each 
security.  We  never  lend  more  than 
50%  of  our  own  fair  values.  We  lend 
exclusively  on  income  bearing  property. 
We  handle  first  liens  only. 

Your  principal  wi/Z  be  safe  at  all  times. 
Your  interest  wiZ/  be  paid  promptly  when 
due.  Your  maturities  ore  remitted  by  us 
in  New  York  Exchange  without  cost. 

FIVE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

and  individuals  in  a  dozen  states,  buy 
our  securities. 

Write  for  list,  information  and  references 


REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP.  Vice-Preaident 

FORT  WORTH,      -       -       -  TEXAS 


A  Mortgage  on  that  which  produces  the 
GREATEST  NECESSITY 
=must  be  and  is  lhe= 
BEST  SECURITY 


t' ALL  DE,PENr>  ON  THE, 


Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.    Not  affected  by 
Panics — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 
Get  Posted.      Send  Post  Card  for  Booklet  I 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLA. 


High  Grade  Farm  Mortgages 

Carcfullr  selected  First  Mort;a;eson  improved  Firms  are  attractive 
securities  for  investment — every  year  tbe  security  offered  erows  more 
valuable  and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  paoics,  strikes,  economic 
cbanees  or  settlement  of  estates — a  condition  not  applicable  to  any 
other  class  of  inveiiment.  Our  40  years  experience,  in  seleainr 
high  trade  securities  and  selline  them  to  satisfy  customers,  standi 
behind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Tbe  service  we  render  the  investor  is  that  of  makinf  all  collections 
of  principal  and  interest  and  remittine  it.  without  charge,  seeing  thai 
tbe  taxes  are  paid  and  keepin;  the  insurance  in  force,  when  insur- 
ance is  assigned  a<  additional  security.  In  case  of  litlcation  we  take 
full  charte  of  it  and  pay  all  costs.  If  you  seek  sate.  sure,  conserv*. 
tive  Investments  yieldine  eood  returns,  send  for  descriptive  list  ol 
securities  and  booklet.  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltiinore  Avenue  Kama*  City,  Miuouri 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortirages  never  exceed  30%  actual 
value  of  security.  Every  farm  18  exainlned  by  our 
salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest  free 
ol  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  Per  Cent.  Our  field  Is  the 
rich  agricultural  valley  of  Kai-tetn  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for 
Information  and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  XTNION  MOKTOA.GE  COMPA.NX 
lOa  West  Orand  Ave         CIovU,  JTew  Mexico 
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Financial  Situation 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  loans 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  week  whicli 
has  been  gratifj'ing  to  financial  institutions  in 
this  country  because  they  have  had  considerable 
sums  on  their  hands  which  were  realizing  but 
little.  The  general  inactivity  during  the  early 
part  of  February  has  not  altogether  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  setback.  Last  week 
France  asked  for  $2,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
previous  amounts  that  she  had  received.  The 
sum  of  $250,000  in  gold  was  shipped  to  Costa 
Rica,  which  represents  the  liquidation  of  a 
foreign  obligation  of  that  country  through  the 
medium  of  our  market.  General  business  con- 
ditions are  fair.  Builders,  for  example,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  looking  forward  to  a 
prosperous  year,  one  which  shall  equal  or  sur- 
pass 191 1.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
sign. 

Hasty  Generalization  in  Investing 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  a  lawyer  early 
learns  to  avoid  is  that  of  too  hasty  generaliza- 
tion. To  cite  one  or  two  concrete  instances 
and  then  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  them 
is  not  safe  logic.  Investors  do  not  so  generally 
realize  that  they  are  open  to  the  same  error. 
A  man  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  invest 
hears  of  a  friend  who  had  "doubled  his  money 
in  Western  land.''  He  hears  of  a  former  neigh- 
bor who  went  to  Oregon  ten  years  ago  and  now 
is  "independently  rich."  After  hearing  a  few 
more  cases  of  this  sort  the  small  investor  is 
apt  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  be 
equally  successful.  He  can.  But  as  a  matter 
of  actual  experience,  hundreds  of  men  have 
invested  their  money  in  land  just  because  it 
was  "Western  land,"  expecting  therefore  to 
receive  good  returns,  and  have  lost  all  their 
savings.  Much  Western  land  is  good,  but  not 
all  of  it  by  any  means.  When  it  comes  to 
selecting  a  good  investment  out  of  all  that 
suggested  by  the  literature  that  the  mailman 
brings,  one  finds  it  a  difficult  and  painstaking 
task. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  selecting  bonds. 
A  man  learns  that  bonds  are  a  high-class  in- 
vestment and  straightway  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  anything  designated  as  a  bond  is 
doubly  safe.  But  there  are  many  cheap,  un- 
reliable concerns  which  are  trying  to  raise 
money  by  selling  bonds  that  no  bank  will  pur- 
chase or  accept  as  security. 

Caution  is  one  of  the  things  which  a  man 
with  small  means  must  acquire  if  he  is  to  be 
sure  to  retain  his  savings  and  realize  good 
returns  on  them.  One's  caution  must  be  in- 
telligently directed.  If  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  question  of  bonds  and  mortgages 
and  other  classes  of  safe  securities,  he  can 
readily  learn  the  underlying  principles  govern- 
ing the  safety  of  each.  With  this  understand- 
ing he  should  then  study  the  particular  propo- 
sition in  hand  and  see  how  it  will  withstand 
such  test  as  banks  give  to  their  prospective  in- 
vestments. All  this  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself, 
for  the  average  small  investor.  He  should  seek 
the  counsel  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
investments.  Some  bit  of  knowledge  he  may 
obtain  regarding  the  proposition,  or  some  in- 
vestigation suggested,  may  rescue  his  savings. 

Big  Railroad  Shows  Good  Returns 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  derives 
its  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
its  statement  of  earnings  for  December,  show- 
ing for  all  lines  of  the  system  an  increase  in 
gross  receipts  of  $755,488  and  a  gain  in  net 
income  of  $1,270,796,  should  encourage  con- 
fidence in  the  idea  that  the  nation's  industries 
are  not  going  to  pieces,  says  The  New  York 
Tribune.  Heavy  gross  returns  are  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
preceding  months  receipts  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  the  corresponding  time  in  1910.  Bear 
traders  in  the  stock  market  are  working  over- 
time in  their  efforts  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  various  current  uncertainties,  mostly  of  a 
political  nature,  will  drive  the  country  out  of 
business,  but  actual  holders  of  American  in- 
vestment securities  exhibit  no  uneasiness  over 
the  future  of  our  industries,  while  they  evi- 
dently are  giving  little  thought  to  the  activities 
of  certain  "statesmen"  in  the  lower  branch  of 
congress.  Politicians  who  are  unsettling  busi- 
ness conditions  by  their  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves popular  with  their  constituents  doubtless 
soon  will  be  found  out. 


IllinoisTnist& 
Saiiii^sBank: 

Chicago 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 

AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 


At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 
z====    At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  Checking  Accounts 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklalioma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspeet  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason 
they  are  notentlrely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  hack  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WAI.T KIl  B.  VA.SCW.AJl.l.,  President. 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

III  We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  Savings  of  $1.00  or  more 
I  I  We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
III  We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 


-WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS- 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


—  

II  Your  Money  Secured 
by  Land 

No.  3634,  $600,  six  per  cent.  Due  Nov.  Ht,  iyi7. 
Option  to  pay  No  v.  1st,  1914.  Secured  by  80  acres 
In  Divide  Co.,  N.D.,  2  mlleb  from  Noonan.  Every 
acre  tillable,  40  now  under  plow  Soil  black 
loam  with  clay  tubsoll.  Small  frame  house, 
tarn  ard  granary  worth  about  tSOQ  Land  valued 
at  $1,600,  making  aggregate  security  $2,100. 
Borrower  29  years  old.  Locality  well  settled, 
school  H  mile  distant. 

The  above  describes  one  of  our  First  Mortgages. 
Let  us  send  you  ful!  descriptive  list  of  offerings 
and  booklet  "C"  containing  full  information. 

I  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 
^   GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D.  ^ 


$DO  YOU  WANT$ 
MORE  MONEY? 

Your  savings  should  be  made  to  bring  In  the 
largest  possible  returns  consistent  with 
safety.  Our  First  Mortgage  Securities  are 
safe,  sound  investments,  and  will  bring  you 
better  Interest.  This  Is  the  land  of  "Qrbatbb 
Opportunity."  backed  up  by  Uncle  Sam. 

ASK  us  ABOUT  IT 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


Farm  Moptgages 


IP 

mW-.   ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  b, 
ur  cnjtomers  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wlifrever  inveitort  deaire.    Write  lor  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25  000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  vrtll  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par 
tlculars  and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh^!&11ota 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  MortsageB  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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DULUTH 


OF 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dulnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  SIorticaKes  on 
Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO^  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Southern  Laymen  at  Chattanooga 


IN  POINT  of  attendance  and  enthusiasm 
the  second  general  convention  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  surpassed  the  first  one, 
held  in  Birmingham  three  years  ago.  At 
Birmingham  1,141  delegates  were  listed.  At 
Chattanooga  last  week  (Feb.  6-8)  1,535  dele- 
gates were  officially  enrolled. 

The  large  city  auditorium  of  Chattanooga 
proved  an  ideal  place  for  holding  the  sessions. 
The  entire  lower  floor,  seating  more  than  2,000, 
was  reserved  for  registered  delegates  ;  the  gal- 
lery, seating  1,000  more,  was  assigned  to  ladies 
and  visitors.  The  local  committee  had  made 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors. 

The  opening  hymn,  "Jesus  shall  reign 
where'er  the  sun  does  his  successive  jour- 
neys run,"  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  purpose  which  the  three  days 
of  conference  engendered.  The  quiet,  unob- 
trusive work  of  Charles  A.  Rowland,  chair- 
man of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
of  the  Southern  Church,  had  paved  the  way  for 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  conventions  ever 
seen  in  a  southern  city,  and,  as  J.  Campbell 
White  described  it,  the  most  remarkable  in 
some  of  its  features  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
And  Mr.  White  is  no  novice  in  laymen's  con- 
ventions. 

With  an  ever  rising  tide  of  spiritual  fervor 
and  power  the  convention  reached  its  final 
session  with  no  diminution  in  attendance.  For 
three  sessions  each  day  the  delegates  sat  in 
conference  and  prayer,  the  hours  assigned  being 
often  lengthened  by  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
men  themselves,  who  cried,  "Go  on,"  when  a 
particularly  interesting  or  important  theme  was 
under  discussion. 

A  Gavel  from  Lookont  Mountain 

Hon.  A.  M.  Scales  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
was  designated  as  presiding  officer,  and  guided 
the  business  of  the  convention  with  remarkable 
smoothness.  He  used  a  gavel  made  from  a 
laurel  that  had  grown  on  the  top  of  Lookout 
mountain.  Union  Seminary  quartet  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  delegates.  J.  Monroe  Stick,  secretary  of 
the  Louisville  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  aided  with  his  cornet,  and  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Maclean  of  Agnes  Scott  College 
was  accompanist. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Mayor  T.  C.  Thompson,  who  urged  the  men  to 
carry  along  with  this  great  movement  a  lesson 
in  civic  righteousness.  He  declared  that  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  man  tends  toward  dis- 
obedience of  the  laws  of  God.  The  forces 
of  evil  are  no  more  than  the  forces  of  good, 
but  they  are  more  cohesive.  He  congratulated 
the  men  on  the  power  of  this  movement. 

The  convention  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  laymen  of  the  church  are  really  aroused. 
While  there  were  250  ministers  registered  and 
nearly  •  200  students  and  missionaries,  there 
were  at  least  1,000  laymen  who  had  left  their 
business,  paid  their  own  expenses  and  took 
part  in  this  convention  because  of  their  con- 
viction that  God's  work  is  the  most  important 
work  that  a  man  can  do.  The  convention  was 
characterized  by  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion. 

Mission  History  Being  Made 

The  first  day  was  largely  occupied  with  a 
review  of  the  work  done  by  this  and  other 
churches.  The  address  of  James  L  Vance, 
D.  D.,  on  "The  Missionary  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,"  showed  that 
today  the  force  in  the  field  numbers  312  mis- 
sionaries at  work  in  ten  missions  of  seven 
countries  on  four  continents.  There  are 
eighteen  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  thirty- 
seven  schools,  4,452  pupils,  ninety-eight  the- 
ological students,  16,787  Sunday  school  pupils, 
20,434  communicants,  624  native  workers,  615 
preaching  places,  318  self-supporting  churches 
that  last  year  gave  $53,423  and  received  3,836 
souls.  Some  are  already  sending  out  foreign 
missionaries  to  countries  more  destitute  of  the 
gospel  than  themselves.  This  force  is  respon- 
sible for  the  evangelization  of  25,000,000  human 
beings,  scattered  through  Japan,  Korea,  Africa, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  China  and  Cuba.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  as  they  throw  themselves  against  this 
colossal  problem,  there  come  from  every  sta- 
tion frantic  appeals  for  reenforcement  ?  Day 


after  day,  year  after  year,  in  loneliness  and 
peril,  these  missionaries  on  the  firing  line  have 
been  and  are  making  missionary  history. 

The  program  was  so  rich  and  full  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  select  addresses 
for  special  mention.  Among  those,  however, 
that  mightily  gripped  the  convention,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  effective  utterances  by  ministers 
and  laymen  from  the  Southern  Church,  were 
Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  George  Innis  of  Philadelphia,  a  busi- 
ness man  who  has  deliberately  given  himself 
to  inspiring  men  to  the  solution  of  the  mission 
problem,  leaving  business  opportunities  that 
might  make  him  a  million  dollars  a  year  ;  W.  E. 
Doughty,  educational  secretary  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement;  J.  Campbell 
White,  general  secretary  of  the  Layman's  Mis- 
sionary Movement ;  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  general 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Educational  Move- 
ment, and  Thomas  Jays,  D.  D.,  of  England, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  missionary  in 
Africa. 

To  Make  Beneficence  Systematic 

On  the  last  day  the  General  Assembly's  new 
plan  of  systematic  beneficence  received  large 
consideration,  and  many  practical  suggestions 
for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect  were  made. 
Egbert  W.  Smith,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  foreign 
missions,  on  Wednesday  evening  delivered  a 
most  telling  address  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Assembly's  "Four  Dollar  Standard,"  and 
the  way  of  reaching  it  by  the  every-member 
canvass. 

Mr.  Speer's  addresses  on  "Life  and  Lead- 
ership" and  on  "The  Impact  of  Protestantism 
on  Latin  America"  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  men.  Mr.  Doughty  led  the  convention 
to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  connection  between 
"Prayer  and  Missions"  and  the  unused  power 
that  the  church  possesses  in  prayer. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Pratt  called  the  names  of 
the  volunteers  for  Korea,  and  one  after  an- 
other these  new  missionaries  stepped  out  on 
the  platform  as  their  names  were  read.  It 
was  a  most  impressive  sight  to  see  there  men 
and  women  with  the  joy  of  self-surrender 
mirrored  on  their  faces.  They  will  all  go  out 
within  the  next  few  months,  their  support 
and  equipment  having  been  provided  for. 
Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Egbert  W. 
Smith  for  the  outgoing  missionaries. 

Volunteers  Keady  for  Africa 

Rev.  Motte  Martin,  missionary  to  Africa, 
made  a  brief  appeal  for  that  country.  He  said  : 
"In  Africa  today  there  is  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity, but  this  unparalleled  opportunity  is 
imperiled.  The  Holy  Spirit  led  the  Southern 
Church  far  lo  the  interior  and  gave  to  it  a 
vast  territory  for  work.  God  has  given  us  one 
language  to  reach  all  that  territory.  He  has 
broken  down  the  opposition  of  the  government, 
and  all  opposition  of  custom  and  heredity. 
Men  walk  300  miles,  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  missionaries  and  say,  'We  will  not 
leave  you  until  you  send  us  a  teacher.'  But 
this  unparalleled  opportunity  is  imperiled  by 
the  incoming  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
We  must  increase  our  force  and  send  recruits 
until    we    can    adequately    occupy    the  field." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  if  fifty  missionaries 
are  maintained  for  twenty  years  they  will 
take  the  field.  Mr.  White  arose  and  said, 
"If  ever  a  convention  of  men  faced  a  won- 
derful opportunity,  that  convention  is  this  one." 
He  then  asked  all  who' had  volunteered  or  were 
willing  to  volunteer  for  Africa  to  come  to  the 
platform.  Instantly  twenty-five  men  and  four 
women  appeared,  coming  from  all  over  the 
building.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang  out  and 
spontaneously  offerings  began  to  come  in  from 
every  part  of  the  auditorium.  The  sight  of 
twenty-nine  volunteers  stirred  the  hearts  of 
those  present  and  challenged  their  liberality. 
The  pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  asked  to  let  his  church,  where  the  first 
Assembly  was  held  fifty  years  ago,  be  assigned 
the  first  volunteer  for  support.  Rev.  D.  P. 
McGeachy  for  Old  Stone  church,  Lewisburg, 
W.  Va.,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  support  one. 
The  First  church  of  Chattanooga,  and  other 
churches,  each  subscribed  $1,000  a  year.  One 
man  subscribed  "$50  a  year  until  the  thing  is 
done."  George  W.  Watts  of  Durham,  N.  C, 
subscribed  $1,000  a  year  for  life,  or  $5,000  in 


cash.  It  was  evident  that  support,  at  the  rale 
of  $1,000  a  year,  for  ten  or  eleven  volunteers 
was  subscribed  and  a  good  sum  toward  their 
equipment,  thus  making  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
notable  series  of  meetings. 

David  M.  Sweets. 


A  Generous  Gift  for  Sustentation 

Rev.  W.  J.  Johnson,  representative  of  the 
ministerial  sustentation  fund  in  Eastern  synods, 
last  week  received  from  a  New  York  gentle- 
man, whose  name  is  not  given,  a  check  for 
$50,000  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
fund.  This  enlarges  cash  in  hand  resources 
of  sustentation  to  $185,000.  There  are  also 
pledges  of  $156,000  for  future  endowment  gifts, 
making  resources  in  sight  $341,000. 


Mortgage  Bonrls 

The  recent  public  offering  by  several  strong 
financial  New  York  institutions  of  issues  of 
real  estate  bonds  indicates  how  strong  this  field 
of  investment  is  becoming. 

One  of  the  first  large  issues  of  real  estate 
bonds  in  this  country  was  brought  out  in 
September,  1909.  This  was  an  issue  of  $3,450,- 
000  twenty-year  4  per  cent  bonds,  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  Broad  Exchange 
building  and  the  land  on  which  this  large  office 
building  is  built.  These  bonds,  however,  were 
not  publicly  offered,  but  were  sold  in  a  single 
block  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Company.  While 
the  divisibility  of  a  loan  against  one  or  more 
mortgages  had  been  previously  utilized,  the  idea 
of  issuing  one  block  of  bonds  on  so  large  a 
single  piece  of  real  estate  was  a  radical  varia- 
tion in  practice.  As  a  result  of  the  successful 
sale  of  this  issue  of  bonds  the  question  of 
more  generally  issuing  real  estate  bonds  was 
actively  taken  up  by  some  of  the  largest  owners 
of  real  estate  and  dealers  in  real  estate  mort- 
gages, with  the  idea  of  stimulating  a  broader 
interest  among  investors  in  securities  based  on 
high-class    improved    real  estate. 

The  rigid  restriction  of  loans  to  certain 
classes  of  real  estate  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  lender  desires  to  make  a  straight  in- 
vestment having  no  element  of  speculation.  It  is, 
probably  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  restric- 
tion of  the  loan  to  a  conservative  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  property  is  also  vital. 

Guaranteed  mortgages  by  the  large  mortgage 
guaranteeing  companies  are  unquestionably  a 
very  much  safer  investment  than  the  straight 
mortgage  purchased  direct  from  the  mortgagor 
by  the  individual  investor.  The  principal  ob- 
jections to  these  mortgages  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  investor  are  their  com- 
paratively low  yield,  and  the  fact  that  they 
only  run  for  from  about  three  to  five  years,  thus 
requiring  the  investor  to  be  continually  making 
new  investments  over  again.  This  is  objec- 
tionable from  the  fact  that  when  the  mortgage 
matures  the  money  market  may  be  in  such 
condition  that  the  investor  may  be  forced  to 
accept  for  another  five  years  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  he  had  previously  received.  In 
this  respect  a  long-time  bond  is  more  desirable 
for  the  permanent  investor,  as  he  knows  what 
rate  of  interest  he  will  receive  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future. 

These  long-time  bonds,  running  for  from  ten 
to  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  are  issued  and  se- 
cured in  two  ways  : 

First,  on  individual  parcels  of  real  estate 
owned  by  the  operating  company  and  under 
a  debenture  form ;  that  is,  the  promise  of  the 
company  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  bond  at 
maturity,  and  its  interest  yearly  or  semiyearly. 
The  other  way  is  by  securing  the  bonds  by  all 
the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  company  and 
protecting  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  by  a  mortgage  to  a  trust  company, 
which  acts  as  a  unit  for  the  bondholders. 
-  The  fact  that  a  trust  company  of  good  repute 
is  the  trustee  of  the  bonds  and  stock  of  a 
corporation  adds  very  appreciably  to  the  value 
of  such  securities. 

In  acting  in  behalf  of  the  bondholders  as  a 
unit,  the  trust  company  is  empowered  by  the 
language  of  the  bond,  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  a  corporation  to  perform  the  obligations  it 
assumes  in  the  bond,  to  foreclose  the  mortgage 
and  divide  proceeds  of  sale  among  the  bond- 
holders. 
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The  Black  Sheep 

(Continued  from  page  223) 

with  that.  When  it  is  only  a  little  cold  we 
shall  not  mind  it ;  if  it  gets  too  bitter  we  will 
curl  up  and  sleep  until  it  is  warmer,"  Tan 
told  him.  They  had  never  yet  seen  a  winter, 
but  old  Mother  Nature  had  told  them,  in  her 
own  way,  what  they  must  do. 

"Do  you  have  any  excitement  ?  The  farmer 
keeps  numbers  of  cats  to  catch  us  at  the 
house — and  a  cat  is  many  times  bigger  than  a 
mouse,  and  must  eat  many  times  more  food. 
But  that  is  man's  idea  of  saving  what  we  eat. 
It  is  great  fun  to  tease  the  cat — creep  to  the 
mouth  of  a  hole,  and  pretend  you  are  going 
out,  and  make  him  wait,  and  wait,  and  some- 
times jump  and  miss.  Do  you  have  any  sport 
like  that?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Tan  dryly,  "you  can  have 
all  the  sport  you  want.  You  might  try  teas- 
ing the  owl  if  you'll  enjoy  it.  And  the  mink 
would  afford  you  a  little  excitement.  And  a 
snake  would  delight  you,  I  have  .no  doubt. 
Or,  if  you  like  the  water,  there's  a  snapping 
turtle,  and  an  eel,  and  any  number  of  fish  in 
the  brook." 

When  Tan  had  explained  what  all  these 
creatures  were,  and  how  they  tried  day  and 
night  to  catch  and  eat  him,  the  house  mouse 
declared  that  he  was  going  back  to  the  house 
at  once. 

"This  is  a  dreadful  way  to  live,"  he  told  the 
field  mice.  "No  way  to  keep  warm  except 
just  to  sleep  if  you  get  too  cold  ;  nothing  to  eat 
but  what  we  have  just  had,  and  you  have  to 
work  all  summer  to  get-  enough  of  that  to 
keep  you  alive  in  winter ;  instead  of  a  few 
cats  to  tease,  a  whole  vvoods  full  of  owls  and 
minks  and  snakes  and  other  monsters  to  catch 
you  when  you  go  out  to  get  something  to 
keep  from  starving.  I  will  start  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark,  and  I  will  sleep  in  the  farmhouse 
tomorrow." 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  to  live 
in  the  man's  house  when  he  does  not  want 
you,  and  to  eat  the  food  he  gathers  for  himself, 
and  to  depend  on  him  to  furnish  you  everything 
you  need." 

Tan  highly  disapproved  any  form  of  de- 
pendence. 

"It  does  not  belong  to  man,"  declared  the 
house  mouse.  "Who  does  all  his  work?  The 
horse.  Why  does  he  keep  cows  and  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  kill  the  meat  eaters  who  try 
to  take  them  ?  Because  he  wants  to  kill  and 
eat  them  himself.  He  lives  by  the  labor  and 
the  lives  of  others,  and  it  is  right  for  us  to 
live  off  him  if  we  can.  You  do  your  share, 
too.  I  have  heard  that  your  brothers  live  in 
his  grain  stacks,  and  ruin  more  than  they  eat. 
And  others  of  your  family  live  in  the  orchard, 
and  in  the  winter  gnaw  bark  off  the  apple 
trees  and  kill  them.  And  I  notice  that  you 
have  a  nest  full  of  corn  and  wheat. 

"You  are  right  to  do  it,  but  you  need  not  find 
fault  with  me  for  going  a  little  farther  and 
making  man  furnish  me  with  everything." 

That  very  night  the  house  mouse  started 
back  to  the  farmhouse.  But  he  was  far  from 
sleeping  in  the  house  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
boasted  he  would.  How  he  knew  the  direction 
nobody  can  tell,  but  he  did  know  it.  He  made 
his  way  in  the  twilight  to  the  old  water  gate 
across  Pleasant  Run  brook,  and  scampered 
across  it  in  safety.  He  got  across  without  ad- 
venture only  because  the  screech  owl  was  at 
that  moment  trying  to  find  a  fussy  sparrow 
which  was  complaining  and  moving  about  on 
his  perch  in  the  wild  grapevine. 

Once  across  the  brook,  the  mouse  followed 
the  fence  row,  running  on  the  rails,  and  hiding 
under  them  when  he  was  frightened,  which  was 
very,  very  often.  And  with  good  cause,  too. 
For  the  red  fox  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  get  a  hen  that  evening,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  the  woodland  he  met  the  mouse  on 
his  travels.  The  fox  was  just  too  late  to  catch 
the  mouse  before  he  got  under  a  rail  lying 
very  close  to  the  ground,  and  when  he  tried 
to  dig  him  out  the  mouse  scrambled  from  place 
to  place  until  he  found  a  hollow  rail  and  hid 
in  it  until  the  fox  grew  tired  and  went  away. 

Farther  along  an  owl  made  a  swoop  at  the 
little  fellow,  and  missed  him  by  the  barest 
fraction  of  a  second  as  he  leaped  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  And  again  he  had  to  lie 
hidden  for  a  long  time. 

Soon  after  this  adventure  he  found  a  burrow 
running  deep  into  the  ground,  and  stopped  to 
rest  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Well  it  was  that  he 
did,   for  the  mink,  too,  was  traveling  along 


that  fence  row.  At  sight  of  him  the  mouse 
ran  headlong  into  the  burrow,  and  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it.  The  mink  started  to  dig  him  out, 
but  after  working  for  a  little  while,  found 
that  the  burrow  was  deeper  than  he  thought, 
and  went  away.  But  the  mouse,  fearing  that  the 
mink  was  watching  at  the  hole  like  a  cat, 
did  not  come  out  at  all  that  night.  All  next 
day  he  lay  in  the  burrow  with  nothing  to  eat, 
and  at  night  took  up  his  journey  again,  hunted 
at  every  step  by  some  enemy. 

It  was  many  a  day  after  his  boast  in  the  old 
stump  that  a  thin,  hungry,  tired,  frightened 
house  mouse  crept  in  at  a  cellar  window  and 
made  his  way  to  the  nest  behind  the  cellar 
stairs  of  the  farmhouse.  What  tales  he  had 
to  tell  the  dozens  of  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  who  crowded  around  him  to  hear ! 
They  had  all  thought  that  the  cat  got  him  that 
day  when  he  climbed  into  the  keg  among  the 
sacks,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  hired  man 
and  taken  away  in  the  farm  wagon. 

Wild  stories  he  recited  for  them  of  the  out- 
side world.  And  the  thing  they  could  least 
understand  was  the  account  of  the  two  little 
field  mice  who  lived  in  a  hollow  stump,  and 
had  so  many  enemies  to  watch,  and  had  to 
gather  all  their  food  for  themselves,  and  had 
so  few  things  to  eat,  and  yet  were  so  bright  and 
cheerful  and  happy.  The  house  mice  could 
never  understand  how  that  could  be. 

(To  be  continued) 


Statistics  That  Should  Stir 

The  table  below  shows  by  synods  for  the 
church  year  of  1909-1910  and  1910-1911  the 
per  cent  of  churches  reporting  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  which  yet  failed  to  report  any  addi- 
tions to  their  membership  during  the  year  ;  also 
the  per  cent  of  churches  that  failed  to  report 
having  either  pastor  or'  stated  supply  : 


Per  Cent  Churches        Per  Cent 
with  No  Additions  Churches  Vacant 


Synods . 

1910 

1911 

1910 

191 1 

Philippines   

•  5 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersev  

,  10 

14 

14 

13 

Pennsylvania  

•  14 

17 

16 

18 

New  "York  

16 

19 

1 1 

I2!>^ 

Catawba   

■  17 

23 

5 

7 

Colorado   

•  19 

22 

19 

19 

18 

17 

18 

29 

18 

16 

California   

22 

28 

17 

17 

Ohio   

.  22 

20 

24 

18 

■  25 

32 

0 

4 

Illinois   

■  25 

26 

22 

24 

Oregon   

28 

25 

14 

19 

South  Dakota  

28 

33 

26 

25 

East  Tennessee  

28 

23 

13 

5 

West  Virginia  

■  29 

29 

27 

17 

•  29 

26 

18 

21 

Atlantic   

■  30 

37 

17 

12 

New  Mexico  

■  31 

28 

18 

15 

Montana   

•  33 

31 

35 

38 

•  34 

31 

29 

-7 

Oklahoma  

•  34 

38 

26 

34 

•  35 

32 

35 

25 

•  35 

31 

14 

28 

Michigan   

.  36 

38 

27 

28 

.  36 

39 

27 

21 

•  38 

40 

25 

22 

Utah   

•  39 

43 

28 

18 

Minnesota   

■  45 

44 

17 

20 

Missouri   

.  46 

49 

35 

34 

.  46 

48 

40 

25 

Tennessee   

.  48 

37 

24 

19 

Kentucky   

•  49 

48 

30 

32 

•  50 

51 

21 

16 

North  Dakota  

•  53 

56 

31 

35 

Alabama   

62 

62 14 

39 

46 

•  6s 

62 

35 

26 

General  Assembly. 

.  28 

33 

22 

23 

While  the  number  of  churches  failing  to  re- 
port any  additions  to  their  membership  must 
have  some  relation  to  the  number  of  churches 
ministerless,  in  the  year  ending  1910  there  were 
613  churches  having  ministerial  sei-vices  that  yet 
failed  to  report  any  additions  to  their  member- 
ship ;  and  in  the  year  ending  191 1  there  were 
904  such  churches. 

What  the  above  statistics  signify  appears  as 
they  are  studied.  Such  study  should  start 
reflection  and  stir  to  prayer  and  action.  My 
own  experience  as  I  have  carefully  worked 
them  out  and  verified  them  prompts  me  to 
send  them  forth  for  the  help  of  the  church  at 
large.         '  H.  P.  Carson, 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Chester — East  Whiteland,  Frazer,  Feb.  27, 
7  p.  m. 

Cincinnati — Cincinnati,  Feb,  19,  10  a.  m. 
Seattle — Seattle    Westminster,    Feb.    15,  7:30 
p.  m. 

Resignations 

Pennsylvania — Easton  First :  P.  T,  Jones  ;  Slat- 

ington  :  H.  M.  Voglesonger. 
New  Jersey — Pleasant   Grove;    R.    P.  Howie. 
New  York — Cuba  :  F.  Brundage  ;  Atlanta  :  R. 

Evans ;  Angelica  and  Belmont  :  H.  G.  Mar- 

getts. 

Wisconsin — Madison  Street  Paul's:  A.  C. 
Kroesche,  Feb.  18. 

Calls 

California — Upland  :  R.  C.  Stone,  accepts. 
Illinois — Green  Valley :  E.  M.  Steen,  accepts. 
Michigan — Fairgrove  :  R.  S.  Brown. 
Minnesota — Oak  Grove  :  G.  Stanley,  Rushford, 
accepts. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Harney  Heights  :  Albert  S. 
Hughey,  accepts. 

New  York — Clarence :  F.  C.  Suits,  accepts ; 
Hornell  Westminster :  L.  C,  Pettit. 

Ohio — Cincinnati  Mount  Auburn  :  C.  L.  Neibel, 
Washington, '  D.  C. ;  Columbus  Northminster  : 
W."  J.  Hutchison,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania— White  Haven  :  W.  S.  Peterson, 
accepts ;  Palmerton  :  I.  P.  McCurdy ;  Chest- 
nut Level :  A.  Northwood,  Princeton  Semi- 
nary. 

Washington — Sedro  Woolley  First:  H.  L.  Wil- 
helm,  accepts ;  Everett  First :  E.  A.  Cutler. 

Installations 

Illinois — Green  Valley  :  E.  M.  Steen. 
Missouri — St.  Joseph  Brookdale :  H,  W.  Wie- 
man. 

New  Jersey — East  Orange  First  :  R.  B.  Beattie, 
Jan.  31. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  King's  Highway :  Arthur 

Lee  Odell,  Jan.  28. 
Pennsylvania — Wilmerding  :   S.  A.  Nicholson  ; 

Plum   Creek :   H,   W.  Warnshuis ;  Pittsburg 

Friendship  Avenue  :  D.  S,  Curry,  Jan.  25  ; 

New  Bethlehem  :  F.  W.  Hays,  Jan.  29. 
Utah— Salt  Lake  City  Third:  F.  O.  Leonard, 

Jan.  21. 

Supplies  Arranged 

California — Hemet :  J.  R.  Welch  ;  Elsinore : 
William  Miedema, 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Michigan — Port  Hope  and  Bloomfield,  Rev.  E, 

H.  Bradfield,  Lapeer. 
New  Jersey — Pleasant  Grove,  Albert  Deming. 

Changes  of  Address 
Evans,  E.  R. — Atlanta  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Brundage,  B.  F. — Cuba,  N.  Y.,  to  Anderson. 
Ind. 

Gunn,    W.    C. — Auburn    to    2329    63d  street, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Howie,  R.  P. — Pleasant  Grove,  N,  J.,  to  Benton. 

Pa. 

Kunz,  W.  E.— Kent,  Wash.,  to  Madison  Square 

station,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Wilhelm,    H.    L. — Seattle    to    Sedro- Woollev. 

Wash. 

Jones,  O. — Minot,  S.  D,,  to  700  Eastlake  ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Wash. 

Gunn,  T.  M. — Auburn,  Wash.,  to  Concord, 
Mass. 

Hoole,  H.  W, — Algona  to  Black  Diamond, 
Wash. 

Little,  G.  A. — Alexandria,  Ind,,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  until  May. 

Churches  Organised 

New  Jersey — West  Orange  Ridgeview,  29  mem- 
bers, S.  Dickson  pastor. 
Ohio — Cincinnati :  Mount  Washington,  Feb.  2. 

Necrology 

Boyle — Woodsfield,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,   Samuel  J. 

Boyle,  aged  74. 
Cody — Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  James  B.  Cody, 

aged  56. 

Kirkpatrick — Tribune,  Kan.,  Jan.  28,  Sanford 
E.  Kirkpatrick,  aged  51. 

Zimmerman — Roswell,  N,  M.,  December,  Har- 
vey A.  Zimmerman. 


Uncle  Gus — "So  this  is  the  baby,  eh  ?  I  used 
to  look  just  like  him  at  that  age.  What's  he 
crying  about  now?" 

Niece  Susie — "Oh,  Uncle  Gus,  he  heard  what 
you  said !" 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Incorporated  1819.  Charter  Perpetual. 

Cash  Capital  $5,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets   22,017,389.71 

Total  Liabilities    9,183,194.97 

Net  Surplus   7,834,194.74 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders  $12,834,194.74 
Losses  Paid  in  Ninety-Three  Years;  $128,003,578.89 
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with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
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GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 
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Street  address  

Town  State. 


For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 
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THE  BEST  THAT  THE  MODERN 

CHURCH  IS  USING 
Not  reflecting  the  judgment  of  one  or 
two  editors,  but  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  hundreds  of  ministers. 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

Returniblc  sample  copies       THE  CENXrKV  CO. 
seni  on  request.        Union  8q.,  Wcw  \  ork  City. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "CatalogB  " 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Seating.  1 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-^ 
ishes.  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture.  S.  S.  Seating 

American  Seating  Company 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  cx    I  i^I  TIC    \MC\  Correipondence 

Referencet.      3»«   LV-IUlO,  OlKJ,  SoUdted. 


ilBI  BELLS 

1      Aik  for  CatalogBe  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

1                                          ESTABLiaHBO  1858 

1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 

LTmi  KJn  /aSyswixizs,  kobz  sux- 

r^Ullor^U  "firABLI,  LOWZS  FSICE. 

■m-r.T.f=t.     ^         TILLS  WET. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY.  N.Y.  ANO 
177  BROAOWAY.N.Y.CITX. 

BEL.L 


■IEWEELY&  co.,:is',Mv; 


fbe  Old  Reliable 
Heneah  Foandnf, 

EsUlillsbii 
■HiQr  IM  inn 


CHURCH, 
CHIME. 
SCHOOV 
«  OTHEll 


BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Mado  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  fall  rich 
.tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalo^e. 
B.  W.  TANDUZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Bnekaje  Bell  Fooadry 
(ElUb.  mi).  548  £-  SwuDd  St.,  ClilCUIlfATI,  O, 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place.Norlhville.Mlch. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1401"? 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Uae.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


a  Faber  Folding  Organs 


U  sizes,  A.STS  .AlBTD  crafts.  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  $10.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Bwart,  Ag-t.,  Granville,  O. 


HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Orjjans 

The  G  /i  ^  Rogers 

TfacJcMatfc      lO^  /  «ro»." 

on  Spoonst  £tc»»  I*  the  Stamp  or  Qaallty 

POOD  SUBSCRIPTION  MAN  WANTED 
^  to  travel  in  Eastern  States.  Ad- 
dress with  references  The  Continent, 
156  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SLIDE  RENTIXC-     Mor  T 

Will  iKcrease  Attendance  llVJW 


Pmwwects 

lOO       Gkarak»9  <7A 
- ^  ..^  JyK^  Htduoed  ffatv9- 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANBOnS 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL,  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  in  the  Crlppte 
Creek  District.  No  organ  In  tilstrlct.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  PRESBYTBRIAN 
tJrugglst  who  Is  a  practicing  physician.  Inquire  of 
Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  ALL  BRANCHES.  WBD- 
dlng  trousseaux,  bouse  furnishings,  chaperoning. 
Customers  accompanied  when  In  town.  Correspond- 
ence Invited.  Address  Louise  R.  Allen,  131  Bast  27th 
street.  New  York.  Telephone,  2099  Madison  Square. 

WHAT  A  CLIENT  OF  MINE  HAS  TO  SAY:  "It 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony 
In  regard  to  your  judgment,  fidelity  and  unfailing 
courtes  in  all  our  huslness  relations  f  r  more  than 
seven  years.  Everything  has  heen  done  promptly  and 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,!  consider  Farm  Mortgages  safe  and  most  excel- 
lent Investments."  Write  for  my  list  of  high-class  loans. 
Chas.  B.  Coleman,  542  S.  Deartiorn  St.,  Chicago. 


FARM  ANDTIMBBR— 550  ACRES  AT  $20  AN  ACRE; 
2,500,000  feet.  Selling  at  $30  1.000  feet  In  log.  D., 
31  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  RESIDING  AT  DA Y- 
tona,  Fla.,  owing  to  loss  of  eyesight  by  Illness 
engaeed  In  carpenter  work  for  a  livelihood.  On  Dec.  4 
last  he  was  run  over  hy  an  auto  and  has  not  recovered 
sufficiently  to  take  up  the  carpenter  work  again,  so 
desires  to  secure  the  use  of  a  means  that  he  may 
engage  In  raising  poultry  and  gardening  to  support 
himself  and  wife  and  hopes  to  repay  same.  Address 
C,  care  The  Continent. 


■pOSWELL,  IDAHO.  PERHAPS  THE  FINEST  EX- 
Xl)  ample  of  an  Irrigated  Fruit  and  Home  Tract  In  the 
West.  Presbyterian  church.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  Roswell  Park  Fruit  Co.,  Parma,  Idaho. 


AYODNG  PASTOR,  MARRIED,  DESIRES  CHANGE 
of  pastorate  about  April.    Good  preacher,  and 
mixer  with  young  people.  Address  J,  The  Continent. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  FROIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRDCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryor&Co  .123201dNatlonalBank,Spokane,Wa8h 


WANTED-BORROW  15,000.00.  FIVE  YEARS,  856 
Client  has  $5,000.00  borrowed  10% .  Home  people 
accept  his  security,  why  not  you?  Investigate.  Walker 
Lewis.  Cumberland,  New  Mexico. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th,  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent Itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 


EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATES! 
Naples-Glasgow.  $200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 


EUROPE— JUNE  26-AUGUST  20.  BREMEN,  BER- 
Un,  Dresden,  Munich,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basel, 
Heldell>erg,  Rhine.  Cologne,  Paris.  London,  Y  -rk, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  $275.  Italy  $35  extra.  Presbyte- 
rian College  Professor,  Manager.  Westminster  Tours, 
P.  O.  Box  1233,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SIXTH  TOUR.  IDEAL  ITINERARY  GUARANTEED 
by  an  established  touring  agency  of  known  finan- 
cial ability  In  Europe  and  America.  Led  by  an  ex- 
perienced man  and  chaperoned  by  a  cultured  Christian 
woman.  Visits  the  homes  of  Knox,  Calvin  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Write  for  Itinerary  and  testimonials. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hurst,  Charlestown,  Ind. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  D.  D..  Rochester,  N.  Y 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STd* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churohes 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1  00  New  Songs  Scripture  Readlnos 

525.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 
Returnable  sampUi  mailed  to  " earnest  inqxiirera" 

THE  BIGLOW  JL  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloaeo 


Crui 


ises 


To  the 

West  Indies,  Venezuela 
and  the  Panama  Canal 

By  the 

"VICTORIA  LUISE" 

The   largest   steamship  visiting  the 
West  ladies  tiiis  wfinter 

March  7th 

26  days,  $175  up 

An  Easter  Cruise 

March  26th  of  16  days,  $85  up 

Summer  Cruises 

To  the  LAND  OF  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Eight  de'ightful  cruises  during  June, 
July  and  August,  from  Hamburg, 
duration  14  to  26  days 

Cost,  $62.50  and  up. 

Splendid  service,  large  steamships 
"VICTORIA  LUISE,"  "KRON- 
PRINZESSIN  CECILIE"  and 
"METEOR." 

JAMAICA 

and  PANAMA  CANAL,  CUBA, 
HAYTI,  COLOMBIA 
COSTA  RICA 

Regular  service  by 
5,000-ton  "PRINZ" 

and  other  well-known  Steamships  of  the 

ATLAS  SERVICE 
Rates  to 

PANAMA,  $75;  Round  Trip,  $142.50 
JAMAICA,  $45;  Round  Trip,  $85.50 
Through  tickets  to  West  Coast  points 

TOURS  to  the  TROPICS 

Leaving  weekly 
11  to  30  days  $90  to  $240 

Including  all  necessary  expenses 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  full  infor  mation 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston     Pittsbur£h     St.  Louis 
Pbiladelpliis  Cbicazo 
San  Francisco 


STEREOPTICONS 
Slide  Renting 

ceo. w. BOND  e,  ro. 

tor  H  OCAt^soaM  5T  ^ 


WEDDING 

S.D.CBXLJDS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANN0DNCBMBNT8 
CALLING  CARDS 
FINE  STATIONEBT 

Send  for  Samples 
800  CL.AKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


'FOOL'S  HASTE  IS  NAE  SPEED." 
don't  HURRY  THE  WORK 
UNLESS  YOU  USE     -     -  . 


SAPOLIO 


Around  the  Shop 

THE  Around -the -Shop 
man  has  a  fairly  earned 
reputation  as  a  gossip;  and 
no  true  gossip  is  without 
the  detective  instinct  for 
discovering  what  is  not  gen- 
erally known.  This  instinct 
of  curiosity— or  genius  for 
investigation,  if  you  please 
— is  accompanied,  consist- 
ently, with  the  irresistible 
impulse  to  revelation. 

Let  a  mere  editor,  for  ex- 
ample, but  assume  an  air  of 
dignity,  with  such  an  ex- 
hibit of  combined  modesty 
and  mystery  as  would  de- 
ceive a  less  alert  mortal,  and 
the  A.  t.  S.  man  is  imme- 
diately on  his  trail.  Like 
Mrs.  Snagsby,  the  A.  t.  S. 
man,  when  thus  aroused,  is 
implacable  and  unescap- 
able;  but  unlike  Mrs.  Snags- 
by he  usually  discovers  that 
there  is  substance  in  his 
suspicions. 

The  Trail-Tramper,  as  a 
case  in  instance,  is  almost 
as  hopskippity  as  the  pari- 
patetic  flea  made  famous  by 
Hibernian  wit.  But  in  a  hur- 
riedly snatched  glimpse  over 
the  T.  T.'s  notebook  the 
other  day  the  A.  t.  S.  man 
had  his  suspicions  justified. 

First  of  all,  there  were 
notes  for  at  least  two  more 
southern  articles,  getting 
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perhaps  a  little  closer  to  the 
individual  than  those  which 
have  preceded — good  ma- 
terial had  it  come  from  any 
part  of  America. 

Just  recently  there  has 
been  completed  a  remark- 
able investigation  of  the 
conditions  in  Chicago  which 
make  that  city  one  of  the 
greatest  mission  fields  in  the 
world.  Mr,  Ellis  has  been 
on  the  ground,  and  The 
Continent  will  be  first  to 
publish  the  facts,  many  of 
which  are  of  startling  im- 
port. 

Mr.  Ellis's  recent  article 
on  China  stirred  missionary 
circles  everywhere;  and  as 
in  the  case  of  the  southern 
articles,  the  editor's  desk 
is  burdened  with  friendly 
letters.  There  will  be  other 
mission  studies  of  perhaps 
equal  significance. 

But  it  is  in  America  that 
Mr.  Ellis  will  glean  his 
richest  harvest.  There 
must  be  a  full  year's  work 
in  those  notes;  and  there  is 
always  the  unexpected.  For 
example —   

Oh,  well,  the  Man  at  the 
Desk  says  we  are  agafn  be- 
coming garrulous.  As  if 
anybody  could  be  garrulous 
with  300  words  a  week  and 
so  many  good  things  to 
talk  about! 


(REVISED) 


The  revised  edition  of  THE  HYMNAL  just  published 
should  be  carefully  considered  for  adoption  by  every  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  country  for  three  very  sufficient  reasons: 

1 .  It  is  the  authorized  Hymnal  of  the  Church. 

2.  It  is  by  far  the  best  hymn-book  before  the 
public  to-day. 

3.  It  is  the  cheapest  book  on  the  market. 

One  competent  reviewer  says; 

"For  writing  that  has  motor  power  to  drive  and  shape  life  one 
can  find,  outside  the  Bible,  no  rival  to  such  a  collection  of 
Christian  hymns  as  this.  This  is  the  theological  text-book  for 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  our  membership.  And  one  is 
astonished  anew  in  reading  over  casually  these  splendid  poems, 
to  find  again  and  again  phrases  in  old  hymns  that  have  been 
the  inspiration,  and  furnished  the  motive  of  some  of  the  purest 
gems  of  recent  poetry." 

Another  reviewer  has  to  say; 

"The  music  is  such  as  any  congregation,  under  the  lead  of  a 
good  choir,  can  soon  master,  and,  in  doing  so,  become  acquainted 
with  music  of  the  best  type  of  real  church  music." 

From  the  point  of  manufacture 

THE  HYMNAL  has  been  entirely  remade.    The  price,  how- 
ever, has  been  fixed  unusually  low  so  as  to  enable  churches  of 
every  grade  to  share  in  its  advantages. 
Octavo,   Hymns  and  Tunes,  cloth,  $1.00.    Smaller  edition, 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  cloth,  75  cents. 

STILL  LOWER  ON  INTRODUCTION  ORDERS 


^be  XHHestminster  Ibigmnal 

278  Hymns  and  200  Tunes 
With  Responsive  Readings 

All  the  stanzas  of  the  hymns  printed  between  the  staffs 

"It  contains  all  the  old,  standard  popular  hymns  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  recent  songs  of  praise,  and  it  happily  eliminates  any  weak, 
wishy-washy  and  rag-time  ballads  which  are  an  insult  to  Presbyterian 
Christianity.  The  music  is  dignified  and  good  enough  for  any  church 
or  Sabbath-school  and  yet  not  too  difficult  for  the  prairie  school- 
house  service  or  the  city  mission." 

REV.  GEORGE  M.  DONEHOO, 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
Full  cloth,  35c  postpaid     $30.00  per  100,  not  prepaid 
Boards,     30c      "  $25.00    "      "  " 

Manila,      20c      "  $15.00    "  ' 

ITbcJSook  of  Common  IHHorsbfp 

Prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Prebyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

FOR  VOLUNTARY  USE 
Large  Type,  price  75  cents,  postpaid.    In  quantities,  50  cents,  delivery 
extra.    Ful!  Leather,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Smaller  Type,  35  cents,  postpaid.   In  quantities,  25  cents,  delivery  extra. 
Full  Leather,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Family  Prayers  from  the  Book  of  Common  Worship 

Paper.  5  cents  net,  postpaid;  $2.00  per  100,  postage  additional. 

To  stimulate  and  encourage  family  devotions,  these  pages  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Worship  have  been  published  separately 
and  in  the  most  inexpensive  form.  It  is  hoped  that  ministers 
will  distribute  them  widely  among  their  people. 
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HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 


RESBYTERIAN  T> 

—  Hi^r  New  York,  156  Filth  Ave.  Chicafro,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

K4^ADr\  r\P  ■^ITUI  ir'AXI/^M  St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  Si.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St,  Nashville,  415  Church  St. 
iJ\JJ\i\Lf   \Jr     A   UDIil^AHWil  Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg. 

REMEMBER—^  of  net  profits  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Work  of  the  Board 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 
Artists         Engravers         Catalog  Plate  Makers 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plants: 

Madixon  and  Franklin  Streets,  Chicago 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Designs."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


Continent  Readers!    Secure  a 

NELSON'S 
TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

(King  James  Version) 

FREE 


Containing  the  concise 
Bible  dictionary,  com- 
bined concordance,  il- 


lustrations reproduced 
from  photographs 
and  12  indexed  maps. 


Size  5^x8 
inches. 

Brevier  type, 
8vo. 

(see  specimen  of 
type  below) 

Self- 
Pronouncing 
Edition. 


Egyptian  seal, 
Divinity  cir- 
cuit, round 
corners,  red 
under  gold 
edges.  9  9  9 


Names  of  the  spies. 


NUMBERS,  14. 


3  And  Mo-§6§  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  sent  them  "from 
the  wilderness  of  Pa-ran:  all  those 
men  were  heads  of  the  children  of 


B.C.  1490. 

'ch.  12.  16. 
&  32.  8. 
Deut.  I.  19. 
*9.  23. 


from  thence  a 
cluster  of  grape 
between  two  up( 
brought  of  the  ' 


How  to  Secure  This  Bible — FREE 

Any  present  subscriber  of  The  Continent  who  will  send  us  $2. 50  for  a 
new  yearly  subscriber  (must  be  a  name  not  already  on  our  mailing  list) 
will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  one  of  these  Bibles.  Be  sure  to  state  plainly 
that  it  is  the  Nelson's  Teachers'  Bible  you  want.  If  you  cannot  send 
the  new  subscriber  we  will  send  the  Bible  for  $1.75  cash. 
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509  So.  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
156  Fifth  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 


EDUOATIONAIi 


EDUOATIONAIi 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWrORDSVILLE.  INOIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Openlns  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  OEOROX:  I..  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


lllinoia 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
icial  and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  £1.IZA  O.  R.  BT., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Bend  for  prospectus.  Noble  HIU,  Woodstock,  III. 

WiBOonain 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  CIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  IM.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BEATEK   HAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON        j:        ::  WISCONSIN 


Ohio 


UIESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

WW    64th  year.   Recognized  high     oxford  OHIO 

rank.  Best  culture,  distinct-  ' 
ly  religious  Influence,  fine  physical  training,  homelike 
living.     High -class  faculty.     Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.    300  acres.    President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.D;  Dean  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  Lltt.D. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveCairlBtlan  Influences.  Expenses  reasoa- 
•ble.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Grat,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 

Wl     A  ■  For  eirl*  and 

&rd  Soininarv  women 
HIM  w  w  III  I  ■■  M  I  J  ^3^^  yg^j.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
OBtalogue address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  Dnlted  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B>  B.  BKOWW,  President. 

Read  the  "  WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 


The  Selection  of  a 
School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. The  Continent's  Educational  Bureau  has 
on  file  information  regarding  all  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice. 
This  service  is  entirely  free  to  readers  of  The 
Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time  to 
permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

The  Continent  Educational  Bureau 

509  Wabnfth  Avenue  -  •  •  CfaicasO 

Iowa 

The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  thorough  college  training 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
ships and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
Id.  Steffens.  D.D.,  President,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
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Reformation  Spirit  Up-to-Date 


WHAT  IS  THE  RIGHT  PROTESTANT  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  ROMANISM? 

Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  a  bigoted  attitude.  Bigotry,  sees 
nothing  but  good  in  its  own  way  and  nothing  but  ill  in  the  deeds 
of  those  who  follow  a  different  way. 

Whatever  in  the  Church  of  Rome  actually  does  make  for  right- 
eousness in  the  nation  and  well-being  among  the  people  should  be 
ungrudgingly  appreciated  by  every  Protestant. 

•^ 

Happily  that  need  not  be  small  appreciation.  All  who  have  faith 
in  the  divine  Son  of  God  must  honor  the  Roman  Church  for  its 
steadfast  worship  of  God  incarnate  in  him,  for  its  continual  witness 
to  his  atonement,  resurrection  and  present  glorified  kingship. 

The  charitable  work  of  the  church — the  pride  of  which  its  own 
members  usually  boast  first — must  likewise  be  praised. 

The  civic  and  social  worth  of  Catholicism  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Though  not  wielded  always  with  vigor  for  advance  to  better  things, 
its  influence  is  everywhere  a  bulwark  against  worse  things. 

In  the  great  cities  especially,  with  their  hordes  of  European  im- 
migrants knowing  no  other  church  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
eliminate  its  power,  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  inviting  anarchy. 
Over  a  great  proportion  of  these  newcomers  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gion could  at  present  be  replaced  from  no  other  source. 

All  and  all,  however  imperfectly  Catholicism  may  represent  the 
full  Christian  ideal,  it  is  far  better  than  no  church. 

Protestants  should  also  recognize  frankly  and  unstintedly  the 
full  fellow-citizenship  of  Catholics  and  their  equal  title  to  the  ut- 
most rights  of  American  religious  liberty. 

There  lingers  in  the  Protestant  mind  a  deep  suspicion  that 
Romanism,  though  it  eagerly  claims  religious  liberty  for  itself, 
would  not  grant  the  same  liberty  to  Protestantism  unless  obliged 
to.  But  the  most  positive  grounds  for  that  suspicion  could  not 
justify  on  the  Protestant  part  the  least  wish  to  interfere  with 
Catholics  in  the  free  practice  and  propagation  of  their  religion. 

Freedom  of  religion  has  been  deliberately  adopted  as  a  principle 
of  the  American  commonwealth.  Protestants  are  peculiarly  com- 
mitted to  that  principle.    They  must  adhere  to  it  generously. 

Protestants  and  Romanists  are  all  bound  up  together  in  the 
bundle  of  the  nation's  life.  They  must  live  together.  Living 
together  calls  for  mutual  maintenance  of  one  another's  rights. 
Whether  or  not  Romanists  are  ready  to  do  the  same  for  Protes- 
tants, Protestants  ought  to  be  always  quick  to  contend,  if  neces- 
sary, that  the  Romanists  shall  get  invariably  "a  square  deal." 

Hearty,  persistent  fairness  on  the  part  of  Protestants  would  doubt- 
less in  time  overcome  the  present  dislike  of  most  Roman  priests  and 
some  Roman  laymen  to  any  fellowship  with  evangelical  church 
people.  Such  fellowship  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  not  only  for  the 
mere  sake  of  good  human  understanding  but  most  especially  for  the 
sake  of  moral  cooperation  in  matters  of  public  righteousness. 

But  shall  it  be  assumed  from  all  this  that  Protestantism  today 
has  no  controversy  at  all  with  the  church  of  the  pope?  Was  the 
Reformation  just  a  spasm  of  now  forgotten  prejudices? 


By  no  means.  Protestantism  is  still  bound  to  defend  a  distinction 
from  the  Roman  idea  of  religion  that  is  vital  to  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.   To  obscure  it  would  be  spiritual  treason. 

Here  is  the  essential  antagonism  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  phases  of  Christianity. 

The  papacy  maintains  a  monarchical  religion — a  religion  of  the 
rulership  of  men. 

In  contrast,  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  a  democratic  religion — o 
religion  of  the  direct  rulership  of  God  alone  in  the  individual 
human  soul. 

And  Protestantism  stands  for  this  latter  idea — the  obvious  New 
Testament  idea — o  commonwealth  of  free  souls  enjoying  immediate 
fellowship  with  God,  untrammeled  by  human  hierarchies. 

In  the  realm  of  civil  matters  men  have  gladly  given  their  lives 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  humanity  to  be  free  from  the  tyrannies  of 
kings.  The  history  of  democracy  proves  that  they  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  no  vain  imagination.  Humanity  does  climb  to  higher  and 
finer  destinies  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  than  under  the  sway  of 
despots. 

And  the  law  of  liberty  applies  just  as  truly  to  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion as  to  the  sphere  of  civic  government. 

A  tyrant  great  or  small  is  precisely  as  obnoxious  in  the  church 
of  God  as  a  tyrant  of  equal  size  and  pretension  in  any  seat  of  secular 
power.  The  same  spirit  of  independency  which  has  beaten  down 
political  despots  in  all  lands  is  the  spirit  that  animates  Protestantism 
in  religion. 

Or  to  speak  more  modernly,  the  revolt  of  independent  voters 
against  party  bosses  is  typical  of  the  inevitable  revolt  sure  to  come 
against  archbishops  and  bishops  who  administer  their  religious 
offices  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  party  boss. 

Until  therefore  democracy  forswears  itself  and  denies  the  whole 
present  trend  of  humanity,  Protestantism  must  remain  its  stead- 
fast representative  in  the  world  of  religion. 

The  great  present  problem  of  distinctive  Protestantism  is  to  main- 
tain faithfully  its  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  the  soul's  freedom 
before  God  and  yet  not  violate  toward  the  mighty  papal  tyranny 
the  Master's  spirit  and  example  of  tolerance. 

Conviction  and  tolerance  are  not  incompatible,  even  though  in 
certain  situations  they  may  temporarily  appear  so,  and  Protestant- 
ism will  solve  the  problem. 

To  that  it  may  be  aided  by  the  calm  certainty  that  democracy 
is  sure  to  win  the  day  in  religion  just  as  in  government,  and 
the  papal  church  must  either  become  democratic  or  decline  to 
insignificance. 

It  is  already  sore  pressed  by  the  democracy  of  the  age.  Those  who 
lament  its  growing  power  are  only  superficial  observers.  The  Roman 
hierarchs,  though  they  walk  in  the  pride  of  their  red  hats  and  scarlet 
robes,  know  that  in  America  the  appearance  of  their  power  persists 
only  because  they  are  exceedingly  careful  where  and  on  whom 
they  exercise  it. 

The  vindication  of  Protestantism  is  already  lodged  in  the  breast 
of  Romanism  in  America  and  in  every  other  progressive  nation 
throughout  the  world. 
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The  World 


Republican  China's  Greatest  Man 

Yuan  Shih  Kai,  erstwhile  prime  minister  of  an  immemorial  em- 
pire and  sole  support  of  a  once  powerful  dynasty  a  quarter  of  a 
millennium  old,  is  today  the  president  of  the  united  and  undisputed 
republic  of  China,  which  holds  tranquil  sway  over  more  than  300,- 
000,000  free  citizens.  Thus  the  most  remarkable  national  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  race  has  accomplished  its  purpose  within 
five  months  from  the  first  revelation  of  its  deep-laid  plans.  Com- 
pared with  the  vastness  of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought — 
substituting  for  the  world's  oldest  empire  its  newest  republic — 
the  bloodshed  and  disturbance  accompanying  it  have  been  so  insig- 
nificant that  the  whole  overturn  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
a  peaceful  transition.  Certainly  no  other  royal  family  ever  sur- 
rendered its  prerogatives  to  its  subjects  so  meekly,  and  no  other 
nation  of  humanity  ever  made  so  complete  an  innovation  in  a  time 
so  brief  or  underwent  so  vast  a  dislocation  of  old  methods  and  old 
ideas  with  so  little  convulsion.  Taking  into  account  the  past  three 
years  of  China's  sudden  and  almost  passionate  movement  away 
from  its  characteristic  Oriental  conservatism  into  the  radical  ap- 
propriation of  Occidental  ideas,  the  world  must  give  to  the  China- 
man, once  reputed  the  most  immobile  of  men,  a  palm  for  progress 
unparalleled  in  a  like  lapse  of  time  by  any  other  scion  of  humanity. 
The  election  of  Yuan  as  president  by  the  national  assembly  con- 
vened in  Nanking  puts  that  astute  and  crafty  statesman  to  a 
test  which  will  try  the  real  greatness  of  the  man  as  it  has  not  been 
tested  before  even  in  his  unusually  dramatic  career.  But  the  man 
whose  greatness  is  already  demonstrated  beyond  doubt,  and  with 
whom  the  future  achievements  of  the  republic  are  doubtless  destined 
to  rest  much  more  responsibly  than  with  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  is  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  The  moral  stature  of  this  modest  and  self-possessed 
Christian  man,  unheard  of  by  the  nations  until  the  forces  which  he 
set  in  motion  startled  the  world,  is  already  impressively  revealed. 
A  man  who,  while  wandering  hither  and  thither  over  the  earth, 
an  exile  from  his  native  land,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  can 
organize  among  his  countrymen  a  revolution  which,  once  begun, 
demonstrates  with  machinelike  precision  the  daily  increasing  proofs 
of  its  effective  management,  and  which  arrives  at  its  successful  cul- 
mination within  half  a  year,  has  gifts  as  a  leader  of  men  that  are  in- 
disputable. Beyond  this  still,  the  man  who  from  such  an  exile  can 
return  home  to  take,  at  the  head  of  the  movement  which  he  has  or- 
ganized, a  place  unquestioned  by  the  jealousy  of  any  of  the  associates 
who  have  executed  his  plans,  must  have  in  him  personal  values  com- 
manding a  loyalty  altogether  unique.  And  finally,  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing such  sway  over  his  followers,  uses  it  to  compel  them  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  a  stranger  whom  he  regards  at  least  for  the 
moment  as  the  stronger  man,  and  himself  steps  aside  from  all  in- 
dividual preferment  in  order  that  the  cause  he  has  espoused  may 
triumph  more  completely,  is  one  who  manifestly  is  called  a  Chris- 
tian in  no  meaningless  phrase. 

All  this  is  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  whose  resignation  from  the  presi- 
dential office  in  order  to  make  a  plain  way  for  Yuan  to  bring  his 
own  followers  to  the  support  of  the  republic  is  an  act  of  political 
self-abnegation  for  which  few  parallels  can  be  found  in  the 
checkered  and  usually  selfish  ambitions  of  men  who  have  the 
capacity  to  wield  political  power.  But  the  office  which  Dr.  Sun  has 
resigned,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  he  has  not  left  permanently. 

The  probabilitj'  of  Dr.  Sun's  early  accession  to  the  presidency 
was  indicated  in  a  dispatch  from  Yuan  Shih  Kai  to  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
the  Republican  minister  of  justice,  announcing  that  he  wished  to 
retire  because  of  impaired  health  and  urging  the  election  of 
Dr.  Sun. 

Wholesale  Arrests  of  Union  Iron  Workers 

The  case  against  labor  dynamiters,  which  the  federal  government 
has  long  been  brewing  by  grand  jury  investigations  at  Indianapolis, 
was  at  length  uncovered  last  week  with  the  arrest  of  half  a  hundred 
union  labor  men  in  half  as  many  different  cities  on  federal  warrants. 
Actual  explosion  of  dynamite  for  criminal  purposes,  being  a  matter 
strictly  within  police  law,  is  subject  only  to  state  indictment  and 
cannot  be  punished  through  any  federal  processes.  The  national 
government  can  come  at  men  guilty  of  such  crimes  only  through  its 
constitutional  power  over  interstate  commerce.  These  federal  in- 
dictments, consequently,  are  not  directly  for  blowing  up  buildings  or 
bridges,  but  for  carrying  or  conspiring  to  carry  dynamite  and  nitro- 
glycerin in  violation  of  a  national  statute. 


The  operations  of  J.  B.  McNamara  and  O.  E.  McManigal  under 
the  direction  of  J.  J.  McNamara,  former  secretary  of  the  Structural' 
Iron  Workers'  Union,  chanced  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this- 
law  on  account  of  the  amazing  foolhardiness  of  these  expert  dyna- 
miters, who  at  length  became  so  rash  in  the  pursuit  of  their  hideous 
profession  that  they  traveled  in  public  passenger  coaches  with  their 
bombs  packed  in  suit  cases  that  they  carried  in  their  hands.  It 
thus  happens  that  not  only  they  but  all  who  were  cognizant  of  their 
methods  can  be  brought  to  bar  in  the  federal  courts  as  conspirators 
or  accessories  in  connection  with  this  reckless  dynamiting  campaign. 

It  is  understood  that  the  grand  jury  at  Indianapolis  sought  to- 
connect  with  the  conspiracy  not  only  the  officers  of  the  union 
directly  interested — the  Structural  Iron  Workers — but  also  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  If  the  jurors- 
did  make  inquiry  in  this  direction,  however,  it  appears  that  they 
found  no  clews,  for  the  only  persons  outside  the  union  of  the  iron 
workers  who  are  indicted  are  three  local  officers  of  the  machinists- 
and  carpenters.  The  "highest  up"  men  taken  in  the  dragnet  of  new 
indictments  are  the  president  and  first  and  second  vice-presidents  of 
the  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union — -Frank  M.  Ryan,  John  T. 
Butler  and  Herbert  S.  Hockin.  The  rest  are  mostly  business  agents- 
of  local  unions  in  towns  where  explosions  were  set  off  by  Mc- 
Namara and  McManigal — men  believed  to  have  participated  in  the- 
arrangements  for  setting  bombs. 

Ten  Days  for  Decisive  Peace  Influences 

The  arbitration  treaties  with  France  and  Great  Britain  will  be 
voted  upon  in  the  national  senate  some  time  during  the  first  week 
in  March.  It  is  admitted  by  all  political  observers  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  churches  has  told  enormously  this  past  winter  in 
favor  of  the  treaties.  When  Congress  met  in  December  it  was 
commonly  said  that  neither  of  the  compacts  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  ratification  without  amendment.  Now  it  is  the  belief  of  most 
observers  that  they  will  be  carried  through,  and  the  credit  of  the 
changed  prospect  lies  very  largely  in  the  intensity  of  earnestness- 
with  which  Christian  citizens  have  demanded  that  America  take  an-, 
open  stand  for  peace.  To  clinch  now  the  effect  of  this  magnificently 
exercised  power  for  righteousness,  the  churches  and  their  individual 
members  should  improve  the  next  ten  days  for  one  more  appeal 
direct  to  the  senators  of  their  respective  states  for  support  of 
these  epoch-making  arbitration  contracts.  It  is  not  necessary  now 
to  discuss  amendments.  It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  "Lodge 
amendment"  will  be  adopted,  but  it  is  of  a  nature  to  do  no  harm  at 
all  to  the  treaties,  since  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  and  not  to  the  treaties  themselves. 

Tremendous  Legislative  Program  in  London 

In  the  speech  with  which  King  George,  observing  the  stately 
British  ceremonial,  opened  parliament  in  London  last  week  the- 
government  indicated  its  intention  to  pass  in  the  present  session 
the  Irish  home  rule  bill,  the  Welsh  disestablishment  bill  and  an 
election  bill — which  will  confine  British  electoral  rights  to  one  vote- 
for  each  male  citizen,  abolishing  the  present  title  of  land  owners- 
to  a  separate  vote  in  each  constituency  where  they  pay  taxes  on 
property.  This  is  probably  the  most  tremendous  program  of  legis- 
lation which  any  British  cabinet  ever  undertook  in  a  single  session. 
But  the  Liberals  recognize  that  forces  are  at  work  which  are  apt  to- 
bring  on  a  general  election  much  sooner  than  they  would  desire, 
and  they  know  they  must  economize  their  time. 

Reforms  never  go  backward  in  England,  and  if  the  Liberals  can- 
give  home  rule  to  Ireland,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Conservatives, 
returning  to  power  later,  will  ever  take  it  away.  But  whether  the 
deed  can  be  accomplished  before  the  existing  parliament  is  dissolved 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  Liberals  to  hold  together  their 
majority  in  commons  about  two  and  one  half  years  longer.  It  is 
certain  that  the  house  of  lords  will  reject  the  home  rule  bill,  no 
matter  in  what  form  it  comes  up  from  below,  and  under  the 
new  parliament  act  it  must  be  passed  by  the  house  of  commons- 
twice  again  in  different  years  before  it  can  be  put  into  effect 
without  the  consent  of  the  peers.  Moreover,  even  when  the  Liberals 
have  discharged  the  whole  mass  of  business  proposed  for  the  session 
just  beginning,  they  will  still  have  some  vitally  important  matters- 
to  take  care  of — particularly  the  reform  of  the  educational  system 
of  England,  so  as  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  Anglican  Church' 
over  many  local  schools  which  children  of  Nonconformists  are- 
obliged  to  attend. 

The  disestabhshment  bill  for  Wales  is  expected  to  be  the  first 
measure  submitted  by  the  government  for  discussion.  Its  details- 
are  not  yet  made  public,  but  the  disendowment  question,  which  is- 
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really  the  only  matter  now  at  issue,  will  probably  be  settled  by  leav- 
ing to  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  all  its  real  property  and  all 
the  endowments  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  since  the  year 
1662.  It  is  argued  that  endowments  of  an  earlier  date  than  that 
were  really  public  tax  funds  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
but  never  designated  as  a  religious  trust  by  any  private  givers. 
Even  with  these  resources  removed,  however,  and  the  tithe  tax 
abolished,  the  disestablished  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Welsh  territory 
will  still  enjoy  an  income  of  $300,000  apart  from  anything  con- 
tributed by  its  living  members. 

Better  Anglo-German  Feeling  Promised 

Although  as  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  foregoing,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  legislative  program  attracted  great  attention  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  parliament,  there  was  even  more  intense  public 
interest  in  the  allusion  of  Premier  Asquith  at  the  same  time  to  the 
recent  visit  of  Lord  Haldane,  war  minister  in  his  own  cabinet, 
to  Germany. 

Mr.  Asquith  stated  openly  what  had  only  been  suspected  before — 
that  Lord  Haldane  went  to  Berlin  at  the  invitation  of  the  German 
government  and  went  expressly  to  discuss  with  the  chief  German 
statesmen  means  of  allaying  the  popular  prejudices  which  at 
present  have  arrayed  the  people  of  the  two  empires  so  largely 
against  one  another  in  what  sometimes  appears  destined  to  be 
chronic  ill  will.  The  British  premier,  in  speaking  of  the  matter, 
declared  "the  overclouding  of  Anglo-German  relations  a  most 
lamentable  fact,"  and  added :  "Both  the  German  government  and 
our  own  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  understanding."  To  begin  the  cultivation  of  that  better 
understanding  through  the  personal  visit  of  an  administrative 
official  rather  than  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  was,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  admitted,  "a  departure  from  conventional  methods," 
but  it  was  felt  in  both  Berlin  and  London  that  the  cure  of  the 
difficulty  could  be  better  reached  in  this  case  if  the  first  conferences 
on  the  subject  were  quite  informal  and  unofficial — which  signifies 
more  frank  than  trained  diplomats  are  accustomed  to  be. 

Mr.  Asquith  would  not  indicate  even  the  nature  of  the  topics 
that  Lord  Haldane  discussed  with  his  German  hosts,  and  still  less 
would  he  hint  at  any  conclusion.  But  he  did  give  voice  to  a 
statement  which,  considering  customary  governmental  reserve,  was 
regarded  by  politicians  as  decidedly  optimistic:  "I  genuinely  believe 
that  these  conferences  may  have  more  than  a  merely  negative 
result." 

Military  Arrogance  Suffers  a  Sudden  Fall 

A  totally  unheralded  order  from  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
summarily  dismissing  from  his  high  office  Fred  C.  Ainsworth, 
adjutant  general  of  the  army,  has  convulsed  official  Washington  al- 
most as  much  as  if  the  dome  of  the  capitol  had  fallen  in.  Ains- 
worth, the  politician  par  excellence  of  the  army,  was  supposed  to 
be  an  impregnable  institution  in  the  war  department.  He  had  "made 
himself  solid"  with  Congress  by  obsequious  service  to  congressmen 
who  wished  to  get  pensions  for  their  veteran  constituents,  and 
strong  in  the  favor  of  the  legislators,  he  had  long  gone  his  own 
gait  arrogantly  and  contemptuously  disregardful  of  his  official 
superiors.  But  in  Secretary  Stimson  and  General  Leonard  Wood, 
the  executive  head  of  the  army,  he  has  met  men  of  a  mettle 
not  to  be  overridden.  Quarreling  fiercely  with  them  over  their 
opposition  to  his  desire  for  an  extension  of  the  army  enlistment 
period  from  three  to  five  years,  the  adjutant  general  has  criticised 
disrespectfully  the  opinions  of  both  Stimson  and  Wood.  Dis- 
missal for  insubordination,  with  the  approval  of  President  Taft 
himself,  is  the  totally  unexpected  response  which  proves  that  after 
all  no  man's  political  pull  can  be  quite  invincible  even  in  Wash- 
ington. General  Ainsworth  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  ad- 
vocates of  replacing  beer  in  the  army  canteen,  and  his  downfall  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  the  life  out  of  that  agitation. 

Evidently  fearing  that  he  might  otherwise  encounter  a  court- 
martial.  General  Ainsworth  accepted  his  dismissal  by  immediately 
applying  for  retirement,  which  the  President  granted. 

High  Office  Contemptuously  Spurned 

The  organization  of  the  new  .parliament  of  the  German  empire 
has  already  proved  the  dominance  of  the  progressives,  who  hold 
securely  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  power  in  the  body-;  and  they 
seem  to  be  led  by  very  thoughtful  and  careful  statesmen,  who  desire 
to  hold  in  check  extreme  elements  on  both  the  right  and  left  wings 
of   the   parliamentary   array.     They   manifested   this  disposition 


particularly  in  arranging  to  distribute  the  honors  of  the  presiding 
offices  in  the  Reichstag  quite  impartially.  Throwing  their  votes 
with  the  conservatives  in  the  first  instance,  they  elected  to  the 
speakership  Dr.  Peter  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  members. 
Then,  turning  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  undertook  to  even 
matters  by  electing  as  deputy  speaker  a  Socialist  leader,  Philip 
Siedermann.  But  the  Romanist  members  were  in  no  mood  for 
any  division  of  honors.  It  was  apparently  all  or  nothing  with 
them,  and  Dr.  Spahn  in  high  dudgeon  refused  the  office  which  would 
bring  him  in  association  with  a  despised  political  antagonist. 

At  that  the  progressives,  vexed  at  the  repudiation  of  their  at- 
tempt to  be  fair,  turned  over  the  speakership  to  the  radical  Johannes 
Kaempf,  the  member  who,  to  the  disgust  of  Emperor  Wilhelm,  car- 
ried the  central  district  of  Berlin  at  the  last  election.  As  a  result 
of  the  progressives  being  thus  spurned  by  the  Catholic  and  conserva- 
tive wings  of  the  Reichstag,  the  drift  of  the  body  is  turned  further 
than  ever  away  from  the  desires  of  the  emperor,  and  Wilhelm  may 
have  occasion  to  regret  even  more  than  he  does  now  the  radicalism 
of  the  imperial  legislature.  It  would  have  been  vastly  better  poli- 
tics on  the  conservative  part  if  Spahn  and  his  followers  had  accepted 
in  better  spirit  the  friendly  advances  of  their  progressive  colleagues. 

— The  slumbering  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Co- 
lombia toward  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Panama  canal  zone  and  the  organization  of  the  Panama  republic, 
was  stirred  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  Colombian 
minister  at  Washington,  Senor  Ospina,  to  the  American  state  de- 
partment, suggesting  that  it  would  be  "inopportune"  for  Secretary 
Knox  to  visit  Colombia  during  his  projected  tour  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  minister  stated  that  his  views  were  personal,  not  official, 
and  then  severely  criticised  this  government  for  not  submitting  to 
arbitration  the  differences  with  Colombia. 


Religious  World 


Astounding  Persecutions  Reported  from  Korea 

Amazing  news  of  religious  persecution  in  Korea — a  persecution 
marked,  according  to  the  reports,  by  cruelties  comparable  to  the 
brutal  rigors  of  mediaeval  inquisitions — is  beginning  to  filter  out  of 
Korea  in  letters  which  the  American  missionaries  there  write  con- 
fidentially to  their  friends  and  to  missionary  secretaries  at  home. 
The  missionaries  are  so  conscious  of  their  obligation  not  to  take 
sides  in  any  political  affair  that  they  have  been  very  reticent  in 
making  complaint  at  the  treatment  which  their  parishioners  have 
been  receiving  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  Japanese  officers.  But  the 
wholesale  arrests  of  native  Christians,  and  worse  still,  the  instances 
of  inhuman  torture  by  burning  with  red  hot  irons  and  hanging  up 
by  the  thumbs  (which  are  alleged  to  be  some  of  the  dark-age 
methods  revived  by  the  Japanese)  have  become  so  intolerable  that 
the  missionaries  are  forced  to  cry  out  upon  the  incredible  injustice 
and  outrage  to  which  their  people  are  being  subjected. 

It  is  asserted  by  missionaries  of  the  most  trustworthy  type  that 
there  are  now  not  fewer  than  6,000  Christians  in  jail  in  Korea,  in- 
carcerated under  military  processes  which  allow  them  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  charges  against  them,  no  counsel  to  defend  them  and 
no  access  to  the  civil  courts  to  institute  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
The  general  accusation  against  these  imprisoned  Koreans  is  that 
they  are  engaged  in  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Japanese  governor 
general  and  raise  rebellion  against  the  Japanese  sway.  But  the  mis- 
sionaries do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ground  for  such  charges, 
as  they  hold  there  is  certainly  no  justification  for  torturing  suspects 
to  make  them  confess  unproved  and  improbable  crimes.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  Korean  military  prisoners  are  non- 
Christians,  but  the  tremendous  preponderance  of  Christians  among 
those  arrested  convinces  the  mission  workers  that  the  real  impulse 
to  the  terrific  dragonnade  is  a  fierce  aversion  to  Christianity  and  a 
determination  to  stamp  out  the  church  in  the  province  of  Chosen, 
as  the  Japanese  have  now  named  this  subjugated  territory. 

Newspaper  correspondents  in  Tokyo,  hearing  of  these  stories, 
have  put  to  the  Japanese  authorities  there  a  categorical  question 
whether  Japan  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the 
Koreans.  The  government,  in  response,  officially  authorized  the 
Associated  Press  to  deny  any  animus,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Count  Terauchi,  the  Japanese  civil  governor  of  Korea,  is  a  man 
openly  sympathetic  with  Christianity.  This  the  missionaries  in 
Korea  would  doubtless  admit  as  readily  as  the  Japanese  assert  it. 
They  have  confidence  not  only  in  Terauchi  but  also  in  Chief  Justice 
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Watanabe,  the  head  of  the  civil  court  system  in  Korea,  who  is  a 
Christian  outright.  But  the  trouble  is,  according  to  the  missionary 
analysis  of  the  situation,  that  neither  Terauchi  nor  Watanabe  is  really 
in  power  in  Korea.  At  present  the  whole  civil  administration  is 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  military  establishment,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  General  Akashi.  He  and  all  his  officers  are  typical 
exponents  of  the  military  party,  which  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Korea, 
is  known  to  be  heartily  opposed  to  the  whole  Christian  propaganda. 

These  army  leaders  are  not  only  in  the  saddle  in  Korea,  but 
mean  to  remain  in  the  saddle ;  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make 
the  authorities  in  Tokyo  believe  that  Korea  continues  rebellious. 

Secretary  Brown  has  issued  in  connection  with  this  matter  for 
the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board  a  statement  expressing  absolute 
confidence  that  the  Japanese  government  will  do  justice  to  Korea's 
Christians  when  the  facts  are  fully  laid  before  it.  The  board  does 
not  propose  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  American  state  department, 
but  has  had  a  conference  with  the  Japanese  embassy  at  Washing- 
ton. The  opinion  is  expressed  by"  Dr.  Brown  that  the  Korean 
persecutions  have  been  mostly  the  work  of  petty  officers  of 
gendarmes. 

Russia's  Answer  to  Baptist  Visitor 

Returning  from  his  semidiplomatic  mission  to  Russia  as  president 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Dr.  Robert  Stuart  AlacArthur  reports 
his  main  object  successfully  accomplished. 

Dr.  MacArthur  confesses  that  before  he  reached  Russia  he  had 
quite  abandoned  his  thought  of  interceding  with  the  czar  for  a  more 
generous  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  He  came  to  realize 
that  his  only  hope  of  doing  anything  for  the  Baptists  was  in  letting 
all  other  subjects  severely  alone.  He  therefore  declined  to  carry 
with  him  a  protest  against  religious  persecutions  in  Russia  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  the  clerical  conference  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  MacArthur  in  fact  did 
not  see  the  czar  at  all,  but  transacted  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  the  business  for  which  he  went  to  Russia.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  ex-Governor  Curtis  Guild,  the  present  American  am- 
bassador. Dr.  MacArthur  obtained  a  police  permit  to  make  one 
address  at  the  dedication  of  Pastor  Fetler's  new  Baptist  church  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  condition  that  he  should  mention  neither  politics 
nor  baptism.  The  dedication  service,  which  was  an  occasion  of 
great  joy  to  Mr.  Fetler's  struggling  congregation,  was  held  on 
January  7,  which  in  Russia  was  Christmas  Day,  December  25.  The 
building  was  mostly  provided  by  the  gifts  of  American  and  English 
Baptists. 

Dr.  MacArthur's  next  task  was  to  obtain  from  the  same  minister 
of  the  interior  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Baptist  theological 
school  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking, 
for  the  permission  was  at  first  refused.  But  the  American  visitor 
stated  that  if  the  school  could  not  be  set  up  in  St.  Petersburg,  it 
would  be  established  in  BerHn  and  Russian  young  men  would  be 
sent  there  for  training.  At  this  the  minister  seemed  to  think  that 
it  might  after  all  be  better  to  have  the  institution  where  it  could 
be  watched,  and  so  reversed  his  former  decision.  But  in  granting 
the  concession  he  attached  four  stipulations  which  he  may  have 
thought  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  American  and  British  citizens 
who  will  finance  the  institution — the  school  property  must  be  wholly 
owned  in  Russia  without  any  foreign  trustees  sharing  the  control 
of  it;  the  site  purchased  for  it  in  the  capital  city  must  not  cost 
less  than  $2,500 — more  if  the  government  later  decides  on  a  higher 
figure;  there  must  be  no  attempt  tc  give  instruction  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  the  professors  must  not  express  any  opinion  on  subjects 
of  politics.  Dr.  MacArthur,  however,  thinks  that  none  of  these 
conditions  will  hinder  the  project  and  expects  to  see  work  begun 
soon  on  the  building  for  the  school. 

A  Nationwide  Famine  Collection  March  10 

On  Sunday,  March  10,  churches  of  all  denominations  throughout 
the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  take  special  collections  for  famine 
relief  in  China.  The  central  committee  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  offices  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  at  i  Madison 
avenue,  New  York,  is  sending  out  an  appeal  to  all  pastors  whose 
addresses  are  obtainable  from  denominational  year  books,  requesting 
that  this  cause  shall  be  presented  to  their  people  on  the  date  named 
and  strong  representations  made  of  the  humane  and  Christian 
duty  of  furnishing  succor  to  3,000,000  people  of  Central  China  whose 
food  supplies  are  virtually  exhausted,  and  among  whom  deaths  by 
starvation  are  already  beginning  to  occur.  All  advices  from  China 
accentuate  the  impression  of  a  calamity  more  dire  than  has  ever 
been  suffered  before  in  a  nation  all  too  sadly  accustomed  to  ex- 
periences of  this  sort.    Not  less  than  $1,000,000  is  urgently  needed 


for  food  purchases  and  relief  work  at  once,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  gifts  of  the  united  churches  on  the 
loth  of  March  will  aggregate  that  sum. 

Judicial  Action  Against  Romanizing  Rector 

An  ecclesiastical  prosecution  which  will  throw  into  relief  the 
differences  between  the  Protestant  and  "Catholic"  wings  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  and  may  very  possibly  bring  on  bitter  con- 
tention between  them  throughout  the  denomination,  has  been  initiated 
in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  has  been  put  up  to  Bishop  Greer 
in  such  a  way  that  he  must  take  account  of  it,  although  he  undoubt- 
edly dislikes  the  issue. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  is  the  oldest  of  that  communion  on 
Staten  island.  It  worships  in  an  edifice  donated  by  a  prominent 
family  of  the  neighborhood  on  terms  that  confine  its  use  forever 
to  religious  services  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its  congregation  is  principally  made 
up  of  persons  who  would  emphasize  the  term  "Protestant"  in  that 
ecclesiastical  title.  Its  rector,  on  the  other  hand.  Rev.  G.  L.  Wallis, 
is  the  sort  of  Episcopalian  who  glories  in  calling  himself  a 
"Catholic."  According  to  charges  formulated  by  members  of  his 
parish,  which  he  confesses  true,  he  is  accustomed  to  "elevate  the 
host"  at  communion ;  he  allows  the  people  to  receive  only  the  bread 
of  the  sacramental  elements;  he  teaches  transubstantiation ;  he 
requires  members  to  come  to  him  and  confess  their  sins  before  they 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  communion ;  he  keeps  a  basin 
of  holy  water  in  the  vestibule  and  has  "stations  of  the  cross"  along 
the  walls  of  his  church. 

For  all  these  things  the  complainants  demand  that  Bishop  Greer 
shall  depose  the  rector,  alleging  that  such  practices  are  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  denomination.  If  the  bishop  refuses,  the  petitioners 
say  they  will  carry  the  matter  into  the  civil  courts.  The  heirs  of 
the  donors  are  on  the  side  of  the  complainants  and  are  ready  to 
sue  for  reversion  of  the  property  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 
of  gift  has  been  violated  by  the  introduction  of  Romanist  instead 
of  Episcopalian  services  into  the  building. 

Eminent  Judge  and  Zealous  Ruling  Elder 

Next  to  the  late  Justice  Harlan  the  most  eminent  Presbyterian 
jurist  of  recent  years  has  been  Judge  William  M.  Tanning,  member 
of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  third  circuit.  Now 
Judge  Lanning,  too,  is  gone,  dying  at  his  home  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  last  Friday.  He  was  63  years  old  and  had  lived  his  whole 
life  in  Mercer  county,  of  which  Trenton  is  the  county  seat.  In  his 
public  career  he  had  been  a  congressman  prior  to  becoming  a 
federal  judge  in  1903.  No  ruling  elder  in  the  whole  Presbyterian 
denomination  was  more  largely  and  intelligently  concerned  than  he 
for  all  the  greater  interests  of  the  denomination  and  the  kingdom. 
Of  recent  years  there  has  never  arisen  in  the  church  any  critical 
question  with  legal  aspects  on  which  he  was  not  consulted,  and  he 
always  gave  his  lucid  legal  advice  free  of  every  charge.  He  was, 
however,  equally  concerned  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  as  a 
means   of   developing  higher  individual   efficiency   among  Chris- 


For  and  Against  Official  Church  Newspaper 

The  last  general  session  of  the  Lutheran  General  Synod  appointed 
a  committee  to  establish  an  official  weekly  paper  for  the  church. 
The  Lutheran  Observer,  which  has  been  published  by  a  private  com- 
pany since  1831  in  the  interest  of  the  denomination,  has  allowed 
in  its  columns  at  various  times  free  criticism  of  some  of  the  synod's 
official  actions.  This,  by  a  certain  group  of  ecclesiastical  leaders, 
has  been  held  to  be  disloyal,  and  by  persistent  agitation  they  have 
finally  pushed  through  a  plan  which  aims  to  establish  an  organ  that, 
being  under  official  control,  will  always  echo  the  synod  and  refuse 
all  contributed  articles  dissenting  from  positions  to  which  that  body 
has  given  sanction.  The  committee  was  instructed  first  to  buy  out 
The  Lutheran  Observer,  but  when  it  made  the  effort,  the  subscribers 
of  that  paper  protested  so  vehemently  that  its  directors  refused  to 
consent  to  any  change.  In  consequence,  the  committee  is  now  going 
ahead  to  put  in  the  field  a  rival  to  The  Observer,  and  it  calls  upon 
all  the  pastors  to  support  the  official  undertaking.  Many  of  them, 
however,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  laymen  of  the  church, 
believe  as  much  in  a  free  press  for  the  advancement  of  the  church 
as  for  the  health  of  the  state,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
appearance  of  the  new  journal  will  create  deep  and  bitter  dissension 
among  the  General  Synod's  constituents. 
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He  Died  Poor 

POVERTY  is  pitiful.  The  appeal  it  makes  to  sympathy  is  ir- 
resistible. Even  beggars  on  the  city  streets,  a  nuisance  that 
should  be  forbidden,  make  demands  upon  the  powerful 
impulse  to  sympathy.  To  pass  a  beggar  without  making  response 
by  so  much  as  a  nickel  is,  with  many,  to  cause  a  little  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  self  for  not  having  done  a  duty. 

But  this  impulse  toward  sympathy  seldom  works  itself  out  into 
wise  practical  action.  Here  and  there  a  man  does  really  become  a 
minister  of  grace  to  the  honest,  deserving  poor.  The  organized 
institutions  called  charitable  doubtless  do  great  good,  but  they  are 
limited  in  many  ways,  and  lack  the  essential  element  in  real  relief 
of  poverty— individual  heart  sympathy.  Always  they  are  misjudged 
by  someone.  Always  criticisms  of  their  methods  and  accomplish- 
ments are  being  heard.  The  public  feels  that  such  organizations  are 
responsible  to  it,  and  many  of  those  who  should  receive  the  benefits 
which  the  societies  could  and  would  gladly  confer  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  them,  and  suffer  proudly  on  in  their  pitiful  poverty. 

The  individual  who  makes  himself  his  own  charitable  organization, 
who  is  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  board  of  managers,  all  in 
his  own  person,  often  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  gets  access 
to  the  homes  that  are  in  need,  gains  the  confidence  of  the  inmates, 
relieves  their  wants,  shields  them  from  publicity  and  makes  him- 
self their  friend.  Such  a  one  was  Thomas  F.  Grady  of  New  York 
City,  who,  after  a  life  of  singular  usefulness,  died  recently,  and 
died  poor.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  say  something  eulogistic  of  a 
Tammany  politician.  As  such  he  held  various  public  offices,  was 
much  in  the  public  eye,  was  criticised  often  for  his  partisan  acts, 
but  was  widely  known  by  the  poor  of  the  city  as  their  friend. 

So  poor  was  he  when  he  died  that  friends  contributed  the  means 
for  his  burial.  He  was  assemblyman  and  state  senator  for  years. 
In  earlier  life  his  law  practice  had  been  lucrative,  but  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  his  life  at  the  state  capital  practically  broke  that  all  down. 
His  official  salary  went  but  a  little  way  beyond  providing  for  the 
demands  of  mere  living,  and  his  open  hand  left  him  at  last  in  the 
ranks  of  those  whom  he  had  so  generously  succored.  His  life 
and  death  carry  their  own  moral,  and  that  he  should  die  as  he 
did,  in  poverty,  is  pitiful. 

Was  Mr.  Grady  wrong  in  thinking  that  right  beneficence  consists 
in  relieving  individual  human  want  that  is  worthy?  Are  philan- 
thropists right  who  build  libraries  and  install  church  organs  and 
endow  educational  foundations  and  provide  pension  yielding  funds 
and  enrich  art  galleries  with  the  art  treasures  gathered  from  many 
lands?  The  question  so  raised  is  legitimate.  The  mitigation  of 
poverty  is  one  of  the  issues  of  the  times.  Scientific  economics  can 
and  will  dogmatize  and  argue  as  to  this  matter,  but  scientific  con- 
clusions will  not  rescue  one  starving  family  from  starvation.  Eco- 
nomic theories  provide  the  finest  sort  of  philanthropic  safety  deposit 
vaults  in  which  the  men  of  vast  fortunes  can  lock  securely  their 
hundreds  of  millions,  but  they  give  no  impulse  toward  initiative 
in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  stop  the  cry  of  hungry  children  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 

The  temptation  to  try  to  write  a  new  "Utopia"  is  great.  Bread  is 
better  than  prison  as  a  reformer.  Bread  at  the  right  moment  would 
have  kept  Jean  Valjean  from  the  galleys.  Ten  of  any  millionaire's 
dollars  would  have  saved  from  arrest  the  man  who  smashed  the 
window  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  very  frenzy  at  the  sight  of  the 
wealth  displayed  within,  while  out  in  the  street  he  was  starving. 
The  interest  of  half  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  steel-obtained  millions,  ad- 
ministered by  himself  in  work  such  as  that  of  Senator  Grady,  might 
have,  probably  would  have,  done  more  good  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  or  Pittsburg  poor  than  all  his  amazing 
benefactions.  And  as  things  are  proving  with  him,  he  might  have 
done  on  a  colossal  scale  a  work  like  that  of  Senator  Grady  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  has  done,  and  then  not  have  realized  his  expressed 
hope  of  escaping  the  disgrace  of  dying  rich. 

No  one  needs  to  have  the  cry  repeated  of  benefactorial  pauperi- 
zation. Everyone  knows  its  meaning  and  its  dangers.  Still  the 
truth  remains  that  honest  poverty  exists ;  that  occasional  poverty 
exists ;  that  unexpected  poverty  exists ;  that  sporadic  poverty  exists ; 
that  spasmodic  poverty  exists,  of  which  the  Jean  Valjeans  and  the 
Waldorf  window  smashers  are  only  the  indices.  Relieved  in  time 
and  relieved  for  time  enough,  such  poverty  vanishes  into  the  pros- 
perity brought  by  honest,  useful  toil.  Multitudes  of  such  people 
could  proudly  say,  "We  are  too  rich  in  character  to  be  so  poor  as 
crime." 


Senator  Grady  died  poor.  But  he  went  through  life  a  daily  il- 
lustration of  the  power  of  the  Harry  Wadsworth  cry,  "Lend  a  hand." 
He  helped  many  a  man  from  hunger  to  happiness.  He  kept  many  a 
starving  man  from  submergence  by  the  tide  of  crime.  He  carried 
comfort  to  many  a  home  where  there  had  been  children  crying 
for  bread.  Such  lives  are  worth  living.  To  be  Senator  Grady, 
dead,  is  better  than  to  be  America's  richest  predatorian,  living. 
Politics  will  never  look  at  this  matter  from  the  Grady  point  of 
view,  though  he  was  a  politician.  He  had  what  so  many  politicians 
have  not — a  human  heart.  Philanthropy  will  never  see  these  things 
from  the  Grady  platform,  though  he  was  in  fact  a  past  master 
in  real  philanthropy.  The  Protestant  Church,  surely,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  perhaps,  will  never  inculcate  the  Grady  code, 
though  he  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  Christianity  will 
some  day  effect  in  wise  way  this  very  thing.  Already  the  Salvation 
Army  is  marching  on  that  line.  Contrary  to  all  philosophy,  you  cry? 
So  much  the  worse  for  philosophy.  "For  the  cause  that  needs  as- 
sistance, for  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance"  is  a  heroic  war 
cry  for  today. 

Much  is  being  said  nowadays  about  "commercialized  vice."  Jane 
Addams  in  her  McClure's  articles  charges  that  scant  wages  in  large 
department  stores  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  straits  to  which 
girls  are  subjected  and  reduced,  and  to  which  at  last  too  many 
succumb.  She  gives  a  terrible  illustration.  A  girl  after  months 
of  struggle  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  whole  shoes  for  herself 
gave  up  in  despair  and  yielded  to  the  emissary  of  hell.  As  she 
said,  "I  sold  my  soul  for  a  pair  of  shoes."  These  girls  come  from 
homes  that  are  so  poor  that  every  dollar  of  the  girl's  earnings  goes 
to  keep  the  family  alive.  They  have  nothing  left  for  themselves 
after  the  home  demand  is  met. 

Suppose  the  owners  of  these  stores  were  equipped  with  Senator 
Grady  souls.  Suppose  they  heard  constantly  the  whispers  of  con- 
science saying,  "The  most  lovely  life  is  not  that  which  makes  the 
most  money  for  self,  but  that  which  uses  wisely  the  bulk  of 
the  money  it  makes";  for  example,  in  providing  that  each  girl  em- 
ployed for  his  money-making  operations  gets  wages  enough  not  only 
to  live  decently  herself  but  also  to  help  a  little  toward  the  comfort 
of  those  at  home.  Suppose  the  owners  of  these  stores  made  it  part 
of  their  business  to  learn  how  much  each  girl  in  their  employ  lacks 
in  weekly  wages  of  ability  to  meet  her  individual  and  home  de- 
mands. Suppose  as  fast  as  they  learned  they  should  make  the 
wages  a  little  more  than  need  required.  Suppose  they  kept  their 
ears  always  open  to  the  harsh  jarring  of  the  sounds  of  pain  and 
poverty  daily  going  up  from  human  lives  that  they  are  causing  by 
meager  wages  for  the  sake  of  larger  profits.  What  would  the  out- 
come of  all  this  be? 

The  quickest  way  in  which  to  solve  the  social  problem  is  by 
immediate  paying  of  adequate  wages  to  every  wage  earner  in  the 
nation.  Suppose  not  the  Grady  method  but  the  Grady  spirit  should 
suddenly  appear  as  the  controlling  element  in  the  lives  of  the  capi- 
tahsts  of  the  nation.  What  then?  Would  "commercialized  vice" 
be  able  then  to  find  its  victims  by  the  thousand  among  the  wage 
earning  girls  of  our  cities?  Would  "big  business"  be  in  upheaval 
and  unrest  and  uncertainty  because  of  strikes  and  investigations  and 
antagonistic  socialistic  propaganda?  What  a  shame  that  the  only 
door  open  to  underpaid  girls  in  mills,  offices,  shops  and  stores  is  the 
door  held  wide  by  the  hand  of  "commercialized  vice."  It  makes 
one  blush  for  American  civilization. 

Marshall  Field  died  leaving  many  tens  of  millions.  By  how 
many  is  he  remembered  as  one  whose  hand  was  busy  feeding  hungry 
children  in  destitute  homes,  or  in  providing  medicine,  nursing  and 
care  for  the  sick  and  dying?  Thomas  F.  Grady  died  in  poverty, 
lamented  and  remembered  by  hundreds  whose  lives  his  benefactions 
blessed  in  an  hour  of  dire  need.  R.  S.  H. 


To  Consult  on  the  Great  Crisis  in  China 

Mr.  Ellis's  thrilling  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Continent, 
discussing  the  vast  Christian  opportunity  in  the  present  upheaval 
of  all  life  in  China,  suggested  the  importance  of  a  general  con- 
ference of  all  Christian  forces  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  uni- 
fied program  of  strong  missionary  advance  in  the  ancient  Oriental 
empire  now  suddenly  become  a  modern  republic  on  American 
models.  Even  before  he  wrote,  however,  the  same  thought  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  foreign  mission  leaders  of  the  churches,  and  plans 
were  afoot  for  a  conference  of  all  evangelical  mission  boards  in 
America  that  maintain  workers  on  Chinese  soil.  That  interdenomi- 
national consultation  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  ref- 
erence and  counsel  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America  has  now  been  called  to  meet  in  the  Presbyterian  building 
of  New  York  City  on  Thursday,  February  29.  It  will  not  be  a 
public  meeting,  but  being  strictly  for  confidential  discussion  of  the 
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present  Chinese  situation  it  will  be  limited  to  persons  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  there  or  first-hand  authority 
to  formulate  the  policy  of  the  churches ;  that  is  to  say,  missionaries 
and  missionary  secretaries.  Two  of  the  themes  for  discussion,  taken 
as  examples  from  the  program  already  outlined,  will  indicate  the 
breadth  of  grasp  with  which  the  question  of  the  hour  is  to  be 
handled :  "How  shall  the  boards  and  missions  prepare  for  the  en- 
larged evangelistic  opportunity  following  the  political  readjustment 
in  China?  How  shall  the  boards  and  missions  prepare  for  the 
enlarged  educational  opportunity  following  the  political  readjust- 
ment in  China?" 

The  very  fact  that  this  conference  has  been  called  is  alone  an 
indication  that  the  responsible  missionary  authorities  of  the  churches 
are  alive  to  the  summons  of  opportunity  which  revolutionized 
China  today  presents.  No  doubt  the  conference  when  it  meets  will 
be,  in  its  deliberations  and  its  planning,  an  even  bigger  sign  to 
the  same  effect.  Assuredly  prayer  should  throughout  all  the 
churches  be  offered  for  the  dawning  of  great  lights  of  divine  states- 
manship on  the  men  who  gather  thus  to  ask  what  the  Judge  and 
Governor  of  nations  expects  in  behalf  of  China  from  loyal  American 
Christians  in  this  crucial  turn  of  mighty  affairs. 

Spending  Famine  Relief  Funds 

The  famine  relief  committee  at  Shanghai  has  determined  that  all 
money  expended  for  relief  of  famine  sufferers  shall  be  paid  out  as 
work  wages.  The  work  to  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mittee vfrill  all  be  in  the  way  of  dike  building  in  the  flood  regions, 
aiming  to  pr^^vent  future  overflows.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  committee 
to  offer  the  workers  a  little  less  than  the  wage  scale  that  is  cus- 
tomary in  central  China.  This  policy  is  dictated  not  only  by  a 
desire  to  economize,  but  also  by  the  belief  that  this  is  the  only  way 
to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  famine  fund  to  men  actually  in  need. 
If  the  average  wages  were  offered,  there  would  be  danger  of  im- 
migration from  outside  districts  into  the  famine  territory. 

The  Chinese  are  contributing  very  liberally,  especially  in  South 
China,  which  is  at  the  present  time  fairly  prosperous.  The  pro- 
visional government  at  Nanking  is  undoubtedly  short  of  funds,  but 
is  expected  nevertheless  to  make  a  generous  appropriation.  Where 
dike  building  protects  the  fields  of  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  it 
is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  can  by  taxed  on  them  by  the 
intervention  of  local  civil  authorities,  if  they  do  not  contribute  it 
voluntarily.  At  the  very  best  the  sums  which  America  must  send 
to  meet  the  dire  plight  of  China  will  have  to  be  enormous ;  but 
money  will  certainly  be  given  the  more  cheerfully  if  Americans 
understand  how  much  China  is  doing  for  China  and  how  carefully 
the  funds  contributed  are  being  spent. 


— Anybody  who  has  a  memory  for  the  thin  and  rather  pathetic- 
looking  little  pamphlet  which  Dubuque  German  Seminary  put  out 
nine  years  ago  as  its  annual  catalogue  will  find  the  sumptuous 
catalogue  of  the  present  year  about  as  startling  a  contrast  as 
any  Presbyterian  school  has  ever  been  able  to  develop  in  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  Since  President  Steffens  became  interested,  less 
than  a  decade  ago,  in  the  work  of  training  a  polyglot  ministry,  the 
progress  of  Dubuque  has  been  next  to  a  marvel.  Less  than  thirty 
students  and  four  or  five  professors  in  a  diminutive,  old  building 
almost  ready  to  tumble  down,  have  in  that  space  become  140  students, 
with  fourteen  professors,  in  two  college  buildings  unsurpassed 
anywhere  for  convenience  and  beauty,  while  other  buildings  are 
immediately  to  be  added.  The  achievement  is  one  hardly  paralleled 
in  all  the  progress  of  Christian  education  in  America. 

— Tomorrow,  February  23,  Dr.  John  Heyl  Vincent,  chancellor 
of  the  Chautauqua  Institution  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  will  celebrate  his  80th  birthday.  Eighty  friends  have 
united  in  preparing  for  the  occasion  a  handsome  case  containing 
eighty  autograph  testimonials  of  affection  for  their  distinguished 
associate.  The  Continent  desires  to  offer  its  congratulations  to  the 
preacher,  educator  and  organizer  who  by  his  genius  has  changed 
the  word  "Chautauqua,"  a  local  Indian  name,  into  the  synonym  of  a 
great  educational  force  known  throughout  the  world.  The  name 
"Chautauqua"  and  its  brilliant  founder  have  been  the  occasion  of 
higher  aspirations  and  wider  outlook  to  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  without  them  would  have  remained  ignorant  of 
some  of  life's  noblest  joys. 

— Where  the  urgently  advocated  employers'  liability  laws  have  been 
passed,  putting  the  burden  of  industrial  accidents  on  employers, 
regardless  of  the  responsibility  of  employees,  there  has  resulted  an 
oblique  effect  which  was  probably  not  in  the  view  of  the  lawmakers 
who  passed  them.  But  practical  employers  soon  saw  the  point  that 
if  they  have  to  pay  for  all  accidents  among  their  working  forces. 


they  must  take  care  to  reduce  those  mishaps  in  every  way  possible, 
and  the  next  deduction  from  that  is  that  they  will  have  to  be 
more  careful  than  ever  before  about  the  drinking  habits  of  their 
men.  The  Ohio  Manufacturers'  Association  has  already  suggested 
to  its  members  that  they  will  find  it  necessary  in  their  new  legal 
situation  strenuously  to  prohibit  drinking.  The  official  letter  cir- 
culated by  the  association  on  this  subject  points  out  that  even  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicants  tends  to  make  a  man  more  reckless  and 
distinctly  interferes  with  the  drinker's  control  of  his  muscles.  Both 
these  effects  are  sure  to  multiply  accidents  among  men  who  are 
handling  complicated  machinery.  In  a  big  factory  where,  as  this 
letter  remarks,  one-fifth  of  a  second  is  sufficient  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death,  the  risk  of  employing  drinkers  thus 
becomes  too  great  for  the  employer  to  assume. 

— Dr.  Taylor  Innes,  a  member  of  the  session  in  St.  George's 
congregation,  Edinburgh,  and  generally  recognized  as  the  chief  lay- 
man of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  dead.  Mr.  Innes 
as  a  young  man  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  on  account  of  doubts 
about  the  orthodox  Calvinistic  creed  he  finally  decided  not  to  seek 
ordination  and  became  a  lawyer  instead.  But  his  doubts,  whatever 
they  were,  did  not  affect  his  practical  Christian  faith,  and  no  man 
was  more  zealous  than  he  in  personal  Christian  service.  Mr.  Innes 
had  a  marvelous  genius  for  friendship,  and  numbered  among  his 
intimate  personal  comrades  William  E.  Gladstone,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Marcus  Dods,  Principal  Rainy  and 
R.  H.  Hutton. 

— When  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  touched  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  a  daily  paper  there  expressed  its  opinion  of  the 
undertaking  in  terms  that  might  well  be  adapted  to  any  other 
American  city :  "This  town  needs  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  more  than  it  needs  anything  else — more  than  it  needs 
commission  government,  more  than  it  needs  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions for  bribing  voters,  more  than  it  needs  overturns  in  the 
municipal  administration,  more  than  it  needs  mote  cotton  mills  and 
bigger  dividends  for  cotton  mills  already  existing,  more  than  it 
needs  new  building  regulations  or  anything  else  which  the  mayor 
advocated  in  his  inaugural  address." 

— Now  that  Dr.  Len  Broughton  of  Atlanta  has  definitely  promised 
to  go  to  the  pastorate  of  Christ  church  in  London,  the  Londoners 
are  confessing  that  it  took  a  long  time  and  lots  of  hard  work  to 
get  him.  The  first  overture  to  the  Atlanta  man  was  made  two  years 
ago,  and  it  required  pretty  steady  effort  from  that  time  on  until 
this  present  winter  to  convince  him.  Dr.  Broughton  begins  his 
London  work  the  first  of  April.  Dr.  John  Douglas  Adam,  the 
former  pastor  at  Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  mean- 
time holding  the  Christ  church  pulpit  until  the  new  pastor's  arrival. 

— A  missionary  worker  from  the  North,  who  was  in  attendance 
at  the  Southern  Presbyterian  convention  at  Chattanooga,  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  that  he  ever  saw  in  a  religious 
assemblage  the  introduction  to  the  convention  of  fifteen  candidates 
ready  to  sail  for  the  mission  field  of  Korea  and  thirty  candidates 
ready  to  start  to  the  Kongo.  The  latter  had  all  been  recruited 
within  a  very  few  weeks  by  a  missionary  just  home  from  the 
African  field. 

• — Stillman  Institute,  the  training  school  maintained  by  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  for  the  education  of  colored  ministers,  has 
received  an  endowment  of  $40,000  through  the  will  of  the  late 
Charles  Birthright,  a  wealthy  colored  man  of  Clarkton,  Missouri. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— A  lie  has  often  proved  to  be  a  misplaced  switch  in  the  roadbed 
of  life. 

— Delays  are  not  always  divine  denials,  but  denials  often  cause 
divine  delays. 

— The  power  of  intellect  has  often  proved  utter  weakness  when 
pitted  against  the  power  of  faith. 

— Men  and  religion.  More  religion  for  men,  more  men  for  reli- 
gion. Many  a  city  can  furnish  the  men.  Can  any  city  furnish 
the  religion? 

— The  blare  of  a  trumpet  is  no  proof  of  the  strength  of  an  army, 
neither  is  the  loudest  utterance  from  the  pulpit  the  index  of  the 
value  of  the  sermon. 

— Guilt,  not  size,  is  the  measure  of  corporate  obliquity.  Such  is 
present-day  business  philosophy.  Equally,  consecration  and  not  size 
is  the  measure  of  church  worth. 

— The  "canteen"  is  a  "can't"  which  becomes  cant  indeed  when 
pleaded  for  in  the  name  of  increased  morality.  For  such  cant 
no  "can"  should  ever  be  found,  unless,  forsooth,  a  can  of  dynamite. 
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I 


HAVE  been  much  impressed  of  late  by  one 
of  the  prayers  of  the  apostle  Paul.    It  is 
found  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  and  is 
expressed  in  these  words :    "Making  request  if 
by  any  means  now  at  length  I  may  be  prospered 
by  the  will  of  God  to  come  unto  you."  Here 
we  have  a  great  soul,  a  great  saint,  committing 
the  opening  of  roads  to  the  care  of  a  gracious 
God.    He  wants  to  arrive  at  a  certain  end;  the  making  of  the  way 
he  hands  over  to  his  Lord. 

But  before  we  consider  his  prayer  let  us  note  that  before  he  oifers 
petition  he  offers  praise.  It  is  a  familiar  habit  of  the  apostle  Paul 
as  it  was  a  common  habit  of  his  Lord.  Before  the  apostle  asked 
for  new  mercies  he  thankfully  recalled  the  old.  "First  I  thank  my 
God."  He  begins  with  a  prelude  of  praise.  And  if  we  only  knew 
it  this  is  the  order  of  a  healthy  spiritual  life.  For,  first  of  all,  there 
is  nothing  like  gratitude  for  making  us  porous  to  grace.  Ingrati- 
tude is  wintry  in  its  influence  and  seals  up  the  avenues  by  which  the 
bounties  of  the  Spirit  are  received.  Gratitude  is  expansive  and 
enables  the  soul  to  receive  additional  benefits  at  the  hands  of  a 
gracious  God.  And  in  the  second  place,  gratitude  prepares  the 
vision  for  acceptable  prayer.  It  removes  from  the  eyes  many 
scales  that  would  blur  and  blind  our  sight,  and  it  enables  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  petitions  we  ought  to  present  to  God.  The  souls 
who  are  greatest  in  praise  are  always  greatest  in  prayer. 

Simple  Prayer  of  a  Great  Soul 

Now  turn  to  this  particular  prayer.  How  simple  it  is !  "That  I 
might  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  come  unto  you."  And  yet  this 
is  the  prayer  of  a  great  apostle,  and  he  is  committing  the  require- 
ments of  a  certain  journey  into  the  hands  of  his  great  Companion 
and  Friend.  He  is  asking  that  the  Lord  will  graciously  be  his  way- 
maker  and  bring  certain  things  to  pass.  I  think  this  is  very  signifi- 
cant and  reveals  certain  needs  which  we  are  inclined  to  forget.  We 
do  not  commit  our  ways  unto  the  Lord;  we  do  not  leave  to  him 
the  manner  of  our  approach;  we  too  often  go  our  own  way  and 
miss  the  end. 

The  disciple  of  Christ  is  wise  if  he  commits  to  the  Lord  his 
ways  "of  getting  at  things."  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  go  to  Rome  or  to  any  particular  place,  but  we  have  most  urgent 
need  to  arrive  at  other  ends.  I  may  want  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
my  boy.  What  shall  be  the  road?  It  may  be  that  my  purpose  is 
to  get  at  my  congregation.  How  shall  it  be  done?  Do  we  suf- 
ficiently commit  these  ways  unto  the  Lord?  Are  we  not  too  com- 
monly inclined  to  be  presumptuous  and  abrupt?  In  our  manner 
there  is  no  spiritual  refinement,  and  no  tactfulness,  which  is  the  gift 
of  grace. 

But  now  let  us  have  a  further  revelation  of  the  mind  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  He  gives  the  reason  why  he  wished  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  he  names  that  reason  in  the  presence  of  God.    "That  I  might 


impart  some  spiritual  gift."  He  wishes  to  live  at  a  certain  place 
that  he  may  spend  further  strength  for  Christ.  He  asks  for  a 
prosperous  journey  that  he  may  then  bleed  in  willing  sacrifice. 
He  seeks  a  gift  from  God  that  he  may  then  give  himself  away  to 
others.    The  end  at  which  he  aims  glorifies  the  prayer  he  offers. 

Are  we  always  able  to  name  to  the  Lord  the  purpose  which  gives 
sacred  significance  to  our  request?  I  ask  that  I  may  have  a  pros- 
perous journey  to  become  a  preacher.  What  for?  I  ask  that  I 
may  have  a  prosperous  way  to  recover  health.  What  for?  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  a  prosperous  way  unto  the  haven  of  spiritual 
peace.  What  for?  What  is  at  the  end  of  my  petition?  Is  there 
selfish  enjoyment  or' the  ambition  to  impart  my  strength?  Is  it 
to  be  all  reception  or  is  it  to  culminate  in  sacrifice?  Am  I  asking 
for  a  privilege  that  is  to  culminate  in  service?  The  aim  of  all  peti- 
tion should  be  a  bounty  to  enable  us  to  give  ourselves  to  others. 

How  Apost1e''s  Prayer  Was  Answered 

Was  the  apostle's  prayer  answered?  Did  he  get  to  Rome?  Yes, 
he  arrived  in  Rome.  But  what  a  road  it  was  by  which  he  came 
there !  Who  would  have  imagined  that  this  would  have  been  the 
prosperous  way  by  which  he  would  arrive?  He  passed  to  Rome 
through  arrest,  shipwreck,  pain  and  tears.  The  road  was  dug 
through  disaster  and  desolation.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  he  traveled 
in  cloud  and  darkness.  And  yet  when  he  had  settled  in  Rome 
and  was  able  to  look  upon  his  troubled  condition  he  saw  that,  in 
spite  of  apparent  misfortune,  his  prayer  had  been  answered  glori- 
ously. "The  things  that  happened  to  me  have  turned  out  rather  unto 
the  progress  of  the  gospel."  The  apparent  misfortune  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  fortune,  and  the  heavy  road  proved  to  be  a  highway 
of  the  Lord. 

And  sometimes  we  ask  the  Lord  to  cut  our  ways  to  certain  ends, 
and  we  have  strange  answers  to  our  prayer.  "By  terrible  things 
in  righteousness  dost  thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation." 
We  "get  at"  people  through  disappointment  and  sickness  and  sorrow 
and  on  roads  that  are  wet  with  tears.  We  are  taken  through  clouds 
and  darkness,  but  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  we  arrive.  We 
pray  that  we  may  have  a  prosperous  way  unto  spiritual  possessions, 
and  for  answer  we  are  taken  through  an  increase  of  temptations. 
We  ask  that  the  Lord  will  give  us  his  own  joy,  and  the  way  to  it 
leads  through  a  very  bitter  marsh.  We  ask  that  he  will  bring  us 
unto  peace,  and  we  find  that  that  blessed  realm  is  reached  by  our 
own  Calvary.  And,  therefore,  we  must  never  doubt  the  answer  be- 
cause the  way  is  troubled.  When  the  angel  begins  to  trouble  the 
pool  the  ministry  of  healing  begins,  and  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  we  come  to  our  spiritual  inheritance  through  ways  that 
are  full  of  thorns. 

"Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass." 
Let  us  leave  the  waymaking  to  him  and  he  will  lead  us  on.  "The 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way." 

J.  H.  JOWETT. 


Princeton  Seminary's  Approaching  Centennial 

BY   CHARLES   R.  ERDMAN 

This  affectionate  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Princeton  Seminary  is  from  the  pen  of  the 

next  to  the  latest  accession  to  its  faculty,  the  professor  of  practical  theology.  But  Dr.  Erdman's  love 

and  loyalty  to  the  institution  date  not  from  the  beginning  of  his  professorship  but  from  his  early  ' 

life  as  a  student  within  its  walls,  prior  to  his  intervening  years  of  distinguished  pastoral  service. 


THE  COMPLETION  this  year  by  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  of  a  century  of  service  is  an  event  of  such  sig- 
nificance as  already  to  have  occasioned  generous  ex- 
pressions of  congratulation  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  our 
own  and  sister  churches.  In  fact,  a  hundred  years  forms  so  large 
a  fraction  of  American  history,  and  Presbyterianism  has  been  so 
influential  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  national  life,  that  a 
very  wide  interest  will  naturally  be  felt  in  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  oldest  of  our  seminaries. 

Its  age  is  indicated  by  the  corporate  name  of  the  institution : 
"The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Historically  interpreted,  this  title  is 
not  so  arrogant  as  it  might  seem.    It  is  now  an  innocent  reminder 


of  the  fact  that  the  action  for  the  establishment  of  our  first 
theological  institution  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  181 1,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  "in  reliance  on  the  patronage  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  to  establish  a  new  institution,  consecrated 
solely  to  the  education  of  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,"  and  to  be 
denominated  under  the  above  name. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  adopted,  and 
which  was  authorized  to  locate  the  seminary,  consulted  with  the 
trustees  of  Princeton  College,  and  determined  to  establish  the  in- 
stitution in  the  beautiful  and  historic  town  of  Princeton.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  choice  has  become  more  apparent  during  each  succeed- 
ing decade.  Within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles  lie  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  which  include  a  population  of  over 
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8,000,000  and  form  the  chief  centers  of  American  religious  life. 
Because  of  ready  access,  methods  of  church  work  at  these  centers 
are  easily  observed,  while,  as  invited  guests,  leaders  in  all  forms 
of  religious  activity  are  constantly  secured  for  lectures  and 
addresses. 

Freedom  from  the  distractions,  of  a  great  city  renders  it  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  devoting  seven  months  of  each 
year  to  serious  academic  work,  leaving  the  five  months  of  vacation 
for  experience  in  missionary  and  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work 
carried  on  in  cities  and  towns  and  rural  districts  in  every  part  of 
the  land.  The  immediate  proximity  to  a  great  university  helps 
to  supply  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  an  intellectual  stimulus ; 
and  makes  possible  rare  opportunities  for  graduate  study.  Univer- 
sity lecture  rooms  and  libraries  are  open  to  the  seminary  students, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  take  special  work  in  philosophy,  literature 
and  similar  branches.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  won 
during  the  seminary  course  by  such  work  in  the  university. 

Eminent  Scholarship  Joined  to  Spiritual  Loyalty 

High  standards  of  scholarship  have  been  uniformly  maintained. 
The  first  professor  to  be  inaugurated  was  Archibald  Alexander, 
who  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  from  1812  until  his  death  in 
1851 ;  his  colleague,  Samuel  Miller,  served  as  professor  of  church 
history  and  government  from  1813  until  his  death  in  1850.  Charles 
Hodge  served  the  seminary  as  instructor  and  professor  for  a  period 
of  fifty-eight  years,  from  1820  to  1878;  and  William  Henry  Green 
from  1851  to  1900.  These  distinguished  scholars,  and  others  as  well 
worthy  of  being  named,  established  the  seminary,  molded  its  char- 
acter, determined  its  traditions  and  secured  its  reputation  as  an 
institution  of  "piety  and  sound  learning." 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  institution  has  been  an  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  inspiration  and  integrity  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
maintained  and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards, yet  always  as  subordinate  to  the  word  of  God.  It  has 
ever  encouraged  the  most  scientific  and  minute  scrutiny  of  the 
Scriptures  by  modern  methods  of  the  lower  and  higher  criticism, 
but  has  expressed  an  unshaken  confidence  in  their  authority  on 
matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  influence  of  the  seminary  has  been  much  wider  than  the  cir- 
cles of  the  denomination  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  always 
welcomed  members  of  other  churches  and  afforded  them  equal  priv- 
ileges as  to  admission  and  instruction  and  all  the  advantages  of 
the  institution.  At  the  present  time  eighteen  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  are  represented  in  the  student  body,  and  of 
its  3,000  living  graduates  more  than  700  are  serving  other  churches 
than  our  own.  The  majority  of  these  are  connected  with  Presby- 
terian bodies,  but  fifty-nine  are  serving  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  sixty-eight  the  Congregational  and  161  a  wide  variety  of 
Christian  denominations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  United  Brethren,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Friends,  Re- 
formed Episcopal,  Welsh  Calvinist  Methodist,  United  Norwegian 
Lutheran,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Unitarian,  and  the  churches  of 
Scotland,  England,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Wales,  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Ceylon  and  the  Netherlands. 

Students  Come  from  Far  and  Graduates  Reach  Out  Far 

The  most  marked  development  in  the  recent  history  of  the  semi- 
nary has  been  along  the  line  of  advanced  theological  study.  The 
unusually  large  faculty  of  sixteen  members  renders  it  possible 
to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  extra-curriculum  and  graduate  courses. 
Forty-nine  such  courses  are  offered  this  present  session.  As  a 
further  incentive  to  graduate  study,  six  fellowships  are  open  to  com- 
petition. As  a  result,  this  session  there  are  registered  thirty-four 
fellows  and  graduate  students,  representing  fifteen  theological 
seminaries.  This  further  suggests  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
student  body.  The  present  enrollment  of  185  includes  representatives 
of  eighty  colleges  and  twenty-eight  states,  and  among  other  countries. 
Ireland,  Sweden,  Wales,  South  Africa,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan  and 
Brazil. 

The  missionary  interest  of  the  seminary  has  always  been  main- 
tained. In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  have 
served  under  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  393  have  labored  in  the 
foreign  field.  In  the  last  five  years  more  than  one-fifth  of  each 
graduating  class  has  volunteered  for  foreign  service.  At  present 
175  alumni  are  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Board. 

The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  has  been  5,907,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  are  still  living  and  serving  the  church, 
chiefly  in  the  pastorate.  Of  the  thirty-one  engaged  as  professors 
of  theology  in  seminaries  reporting  to  the  General  Assembly  might 
be  mentioned  Professor  Dulles  at  Auburn,  Professor  Christie  at 
^^^estern,  Professor  Vance  at  Lane,  President  McClure,  Professors 
Zenos.  Hobson  and  Robinson  at  McCormick ;  Professor  Moore 


at  San  Francisco,  Professor  Jackson  at  Bloomfield,  President 
Randall  and  Professors  George  and  W.  H.  Johnson  at  Lincoln, 
President  Lowrie  and  Professors  Marshall,  Jenkins  and  Mitchell  at 
Omaha,  besides  fifteen  serving  on  the  Princeon  faculty. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  place  the  seminary  alumni  have  held  in 
the  councils  of  the  church  to  note  that  of  the  moderators  who  served 
the  "Old  School"  Assemblies  from  1839  to  1869,  twenty  had  studied 
at  Princeton,  and  of  those  serving  "New  School"  Assemblies  from 
1850  to  1869,  six;  while  since  1870  seventeen  are  claimed  by  the 
seminary  as  her  sons. 

During  all  the  years  the  necessity  of  spiritual  culture  has  been 
recognized.  In  addition  to  the  daily  and  weekly  devotional  exer- 
cises might  be  mentioned  the  "fall  conference"  established  a  few 
years  ago,  which  has  become  a  marked  feature  of  the  seminary 
year.  For  two  days  all  class-room  work  is  suspended  and  the  time 
is  given  to  prayer  and  to  addresses  designed  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop the  spiritual  life  of  the  students  and  prepare  them  for  active 
Christian  service. 

In  grateful  recognition  of  its  great  privileges  in  service  and 
influence  during  a  century  of  Christian  history  the  seminary  is  to 
celebrate  this  spring  its  looth  anniversary.  The  exercises  are  to 
open  on  Sunday,  May  5,  and  to  continue  through  Tuesday,  May  7. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  alumni  planning  to  be  present, 
there  will  be  in  attendance  representatives  from  practically  every 
Christian  denomination,  including  delegates  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  celebration  is  to  be  the  publication 
of  a  volume  of  essays  written  by  the  various  members  of  the 
faculty.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  secure  a  needed  increase 
to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  seminary. 

At  this  time  the  attention  should  not  be  turned  backward  but 
forward.  A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  have  re- 
ceived so  much  from  this  institution,  upon  those  to  whom  its 
interests  are  now  specially  intrusted  and  upon  the  church  which  it 
serves.  New  friends  must  be  secured,  new  plans  formulated  and 
executed,  new  hopes  realized.  With  the  rich  heritage  from  the  past, 
with  present  confidence  and  vigor,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Princeton  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  design  so  well  stated  in 
the  plan  of  the  seminary :  "To  raise  up  a  succession  of  men  at  once 
qualified  for  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry." 

Luther  on  the  Staircase 

Recent  biographers  of  Luther  have  entirely  ignored  the  story  that 
for  a  long  time  in  Reformation  literature  was  considered  equal 
to  law  and  gospel — ^that  Luther's  great  revolt  from  Romanism  was 
an  instantaneous  matter  of  his  suddenly  recollecting  the  text,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  as  he  was  climbing  the  holy  staircase  at 
Rome.  The  story  rested  on  the  word  of  Paul  Luther,  the  re- 
former's youngest  son,  who  repeated  it  as  something  he  had 
heard  his  father  tell  in  his  own  boyhood.  But  there  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  no  sign  of  such  a  fact  in  Luther's  own  writings, 
and  in  consequence  the  historians  of  the  modern  school  have 
rejected  it  as  apocryphal — the  more  particularly  since  there  has 
appeared  abundant  evidence  that  Luther's  change  from  a  submissive 
Papist  to  a  defiant  Protestant  was  a  very  gradual  change,  which  did 
not  come  to  its  climax  till  many  years  after  his  return  from 
his  only  visit  to  Rome. 

In  a  late  number  of  a  German  theological  magazine,  however, 
there  appears  an  interesting  proof  that  the  critics  were  too  skeptical 
in  this  case,  as  they  often  have  been  in  rejecting  traditional  Bible 
views,  and  that  Paul  Luther  did  remember  his  father's  words  quite 
accurately  after  all.  Dr.  Buchwald,  a  church  history  authority, 
writes  that  he  has  been  recently  examining  in  the  library  at 
Zwickau  the  manuscripts  of  certain  unpublished  sermons  of  Luther's, 
and  in  one  preached  in  November,  1545,  shortly  before  Luther's 
death,  the  reformer  is  found  to  have  expressly  stated  that  when  at 
Rome  he  did  climb  the  sacred  staircase  on  his  knees,  repeating 
the  Lord's  prayer  at  every  step.  He  did  so  desiring  to  deliver  his 
grandfather  out  of  purgatory,  for  when  he  began  the  ascent,  he 
believed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  efficacious  merit  in  the  act.  But 
he  says  that  when  he  reached  the  top  step  the  thought  swept  over 
him,  "This  prayer  is  worthless." 

There  is  in  Luther's  allusion  here  no  mention  of  the  text,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  but  he  was  at  that  time  already  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Paul  and  it  would  have  been  most  natural, 
therefore,  for  that  verse  to  suggest  itself  to  his  mind  as  an  item 
of  his  sudden  doubt.  The  only  error  clearly  evident  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  incident  is  in  making  it  the  whole  turning  point 
of  Luther's  life.  It  was  in  fact  but  one  incident  of  many  that 
gradually  shaped  his  course  into  the  high  road  of  the  Reformation. 
The  change  in  him  had  begun  to  work  before' he  went  to  Rome. 
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Where  Famine  Broods  in  Stricken  China 


Photos  by  Wm.  T.  Ellis 

[Not  to  be  republished  or  used  for  slides  without  permission] 

1.  Hungry,  Homeless  and  Hopeless !  The  wheel- 
barrow which  furnishes  the  family  living  stands  in 
idleness,  while  the  family  huddles  under  some  scraps 
of  straw  matting. 

2.  Rice  or  Revolution!  Crowds  of  starving  Chi- 
nese lined  up  for  rice  at  the  relief  station,  Nanking. 

3.  Houseboat  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China.  In 
it  Mr.  Ellis  traveled  to  the  heart  of  the  famine 
region.    Thirteen  persons  lived  on  the  boat. 

4.  Domestic  Life  Among  the  Famine  Refugees. 
The  picture  shows  some  of  the  enforced  arrange- 
ments for  cooking  and  sleeping  among  the  suffering 
people  driven  from  their  homes  by  hunger  and  want. 
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A  Plea  for  "The  Songs  of  Zion" 

BY  MARTHA  PICKENS  HALSEY 

This  article  represents  probably  the  last  literary  work  of  Miss  Halsey,  who  died  February  3 
in  Chicago.  Miss  Halsey  was  long  an  honored  member  0/  the  Woman 's  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Northwest,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Continent  and  other  publications. 


r 


''W^HE  HYMNS  of  the  church — how  dear  they  are,  with  their 
tender  and  hallowed  associations !  To  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  Christian  homes  and  heard  them  first  from 
Hps  now  singing  the  songs  of  the  New  Jerusalem  they  are  a 
precious  heritage.  A  mine  in  inexhaustible  wealth,  a  source  of  un- 
failing comfort,  strength  and  consolation — next  to  the  Bible  they 
may  be  placed  foremost  in  the  literature  of  the  world  as  containing 
the  noblest  expression  of  the  soul's  longings  and  aspirations  for 
higher  things,  its  confidence  in  God  and  belief  in  the  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

Many  of  them  are  gems  of  literature,  and  yet  they  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  literary  composition,  because  they 
are  outside  of  and  superior  to  such  artificial  standards.  They  speak 
the  language  of  the  soul,  and  their  appeal  is  to  the  heart,  not  to  the 
intellect.  Many  have  been  written  under  the  strain  of  intense 
emotion,  when  the  floodgates  of  feeling  have  been  opened  by 
some  rare  experience — 

"Some   rapt  and   fine   elation   when   the  mind 

Seems  caught  away,  afar. 
As  if  one  left  this  mortal  sphere  behind 
And  touched  some  distant  star." 

As  every  phase  of  spiritual  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the 
psalms  of  David,  so  the  hymns  of  the  church  run  through  the  entire 
gamut  of  Christian  introspection  and  are  helpful  to  all  because 
of  the  experiences  that  are  common  to  all. 

Closely  allied  to  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  is  the  appeal  to  the 
imagination  in  their  universality.  They  belong  to  every  age  and  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  are  sung  all  over  the  world  in  almost  as 
many  languages  as  there  are  peoples.  They  have  been  written  by 
men  and  women  of  every  Christian  creed ;  by  the  early  fathers,  by 
bishop  and  layman,  and  their  rich  treasures  of  poetical  and  musical 
expression  belong  to  the  church  universal. 

When  one  rises  in  the  sanctuary  upon  the  Sabbath  day  to  join 
in  the  ascriptions  of  praise  that  regularly  ascend  like  incense  to 
heaven,  there  is  an  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  in  every  church 
around  the  globe  that  names  the  name  of  Christ  a  similar  chorus 
is  ascending  from  countless  worshipers. 

Zion's  songs  were  sung  by  the  homesick  exiles  of  Israel  when  be- 
side the  rivers  of  Babylon  they  thought  of  Jerusalem,  their  strains 
were  heard  in  the  Roman  arena  and  the  catacombs,  they 
echoed  in  the  hiding  places  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  and 
reverberated  through  the  glens  of  Scotland  and  the  valleys  of 
Switzerland ;  and  the  little  band  of  devout  souls  on  board  the 
Mayflower  took  possession  of  the  New  World  to  their  exalted 
anthems. 

"They  shook  the   depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

I  was  glad  that  in  the  recent  discussion  in  The  Continent  of 
hymns  in  common  use  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer"  found  a  champion 
— more  than  one  in  fact.  It  is  precious  to  many  on  account  of  its 
associations  with  dear  ones  gone.  I  recall  an  aged  saint  of  God 
who  delighted  in  it,  deriving  special  comfort  from  the  reference 
to  Mount  Pisgah.  The  hour  of  prayer  had  always  meant  so  much 
to  her  she  loved  to  think  of  taking  leave  of  its  consolations,  when 
no  longer  needed,  in  a  tender  farewell.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
such  associations.  It  is  largely  because  of  them  that  the  hymns 
mean  so  much  to  us. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  imagery  of  some  of  the  later  hymns 
being  absurd,  almost  grotesque.  Such  criticism  would  rule  out 
many  scriptural  expressions,  especially  in  the  psalms  where  the 
language  is  so  largely  figurative.  There  we  find  the  mountains 
skipping  like  rams,  the  little  hills  like  lambs  and  the  floods  clapping 
their  hands.  Figures  of  speech  cannot  be  analyzed  too  closely. 
Such  treatment  would  place  limitations  even  upon  the  magnificent 
conception  of  the  Almighty  in  the  eighteenth  psalm,  where  it  is 
said  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly. 

A  fine  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  influence  of  a  hymn  that 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  usual  rules  of  poetic  composition  is  the 
one  beginning 

"Burst,  ye  emerald  gates,  and  bring 
To  my  raptured  vision." 


I  have  loved  it  from  childhood.  It  was  a  favorite  with  my 
father,  who  would  sing  it  with  head  thrown  back  and  eyes  closed, 
eyes  whose  inner  sight  was  fixed  upon  the  glories  of  the  Celestial 
City  as  pictured  by  the  hymn  writer.  It  is  not  to  be  found  now  in 
our  church  collections.  Perhaps  someone  objected  to  its  phrase- 
ology as  too  exalted  or  too  fanciful,  but  the  ecstatic  note  it  struck 
appealed  to  something  in  his  nature  that  responded  to  it  with  full 
accord,  and  he  taught  his  children  to  love  it  too.  What  did  it 
matter  that  in  one  verse  "seize  us"  was  made  to  rhyme  with  Jesus 
when  the  lines  were  immediately  followed  by  that  exquisite  tribute 
to  the  name  of  Immanuel? 

"Sweetest  sound  in  Seraph's  song. 
Sweetest  note  on  mortal  tongue. 
Sweetest  carol  ever  sung, 
Jesus,  blessed  Jesus." 

The  authorship  of  this  hymn  gives  to  it  additional  interest. 
It  was  written  in  1777  by  Richard  Kempenfelt,  a  sailor  and  admiral 
in  the  British  navy,  the  Kempenfelt  who  has  been  immortalized  by 
Cowper  in  his  "Dirge  for  the  Royal  George" : 

"Toll  for  the  brave !  brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea  fight  is  fought,  his  work  of  glory  done; 
His  sword  was  in  its  sheath,  his  fingers  held  the  pen 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down,  with  twice  four  hundred  men." 

The  loss  of  this  vessel  plunged  England  into  mourning.  It  had 
sprung  a  leak  and  was  careened  at  Portsmouth  for  inspection.  The 
crew  with  hundreds  of  their  wives  and  children  were  on  board. 
Struck  by  a  land  squall  it  fell  completely  over  and  the  sea  pushed 
in  at  the  open  ports.  The  vessel  filled  rapidly  and  sunk,  300  only 
being  rescued.  The  admiral  was  writing  in  his  cabin,  it  may  be 
another  hymn,  and  went  down  with  his  ship. 

He  was  known  and  beloved  throughout  the  navy  as  a  soldier 
of  the  cross  as  well  as  a  captain  on  the  high  seas.  He  wrote  other 
hymns,  but  the  one  referred  to  was  most  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  his  faith.  Its  glowing  imagery  was  doubtless  suggested  to  his 
devout  mind  by  what  he  had  often  witnessed  in  the  heavens  after 
the  long  watches  of  the  night  on  board  his  ship.  The  splendor  of 
the  sunrise  when  the  clouds  of  divers  tints  that  had  obscured  the 
horizon  suddenly  burst  asunder  revealing  the  effulgence  of  the. 
king  of  day  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  symbolize  the  bursting 
apart  of  the  emerald  gates  of  heaven  before  the  approach  of  the 
King  of  glory. 

By  all  means  let  us  exclude  from  our  Sunday  schools  whatever 
is  untrue  or  misleading,  but  let  us  be  careful  how  we  lay  iconoclastic 
hands  upon  cherished  ideas  and  associations  that  have  a  right 
to  permanent  regard  because  they  have  endured.  "Let  me  make 
the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  This 
sentiment  of  the  old  Scottish  writer  has  found  an  approving  echo 
in  thousands  of  other  hearts  since  he  uttered  it. 

Songs  are  more  potent  in  controlling  the  life  of  a  people  than 
laws,  because  their  appeal  is  to  the  heart  and  not  to  the  intellect. 
The  power  of  songs  to  move  a  nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
expressive  of  the  nation's  heart  throbs.  The  hymns  of  the  church 
have  moved  the  church  to  the  degree  that  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shipers responded  to  them.  This  response  has  not  depended  upon 
technically  correct  literary  form,  but  upon  the  power  of  poetic  and 
musical  composition  to  touch  the  soul. 

Mission  Study  in  the  Factories 

BY  LEE  McCRAE 

THE  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  is  not  content  with  putting  up  a  $60,000  addition 
to  the  present  building  and  doing  things  for  the  young 
women  who  voluntarily  come  within  the  radius  of  its  influence,  but 
has  undertaken  a  systematic  extension  work. 

Recently  it  secured  an  efficient  "extension  secretary"  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Rica  Streafifer,  for  several  years  a  missionary  in 
Korea,  and  she  is  quietly  working  among  the  factory  girls  of  the 
city,  carrying  to  them  that  which  they  cannot  seek  for  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  hours  are  long  in  the  cracker  and  candy  fac- 
tories, the  buildings  are  far  from  the  association's  headquarters 
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and  the  employees  must  make  long  trips  to  and  from  their  homes. 
But  in  each  place  at  noon  once  a  week  the  secretary  appears,  in- 
viting every  girl  personally  to  join  what  she  tactfully  calls  a  travel 
study  circle.  In  reality,  it  is  a  study  of  missions,  for  their  first 
series  of  lessons  are  on  Japan,  these  to  be  followed  by  studies  of 
Korea  and  China.  As  Miss  Streaffer  has  lived  in  these  countries, 
she  has  a  great  deal  more  than  book  knowledge  to  put  into  her 
talks,  and  any  number  of  curios  which  illustrate  the  theme  and 
delight  the  audiences. 

The  noon  hour  is  the  only  time  possible  for  the  circles.  The 
girls  gather  with  their  lunch  baskets,  eating  and  listening  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  talks  can  last  but  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
for  the  girls  are  eager  to  ask  questions,  and  there  must  be  some 
time  for  fresh  air  recreation. 

The  first  lesson  on  a  country  is  a  simple  map  study  as  a  basis 
for  the  travels,  and  the  map  is  left  upon  the  wall  for  future  refer- 
ence and  study  during  other  noon  hours.  Interspersed  with  her 
descriptions  are  the  Bible  texts  that  beautifully  and  prophetically 
refer  to  the  heathen  and  "the  isles  of  the  sea,"  and  of  course  the 
leader's  talk  must  be  from  the  missionary  point  of  view ;  so  the 
"travelers"  become  familiar  with  Christian  work  and  imbued,  more 
or  less,  with  its  spirit.  The  Scripture  texts  are  memorized  volun- 
tarily by  many  of  the  circle,  and  while  no  reading  is  asked  of  them 
(they  have  neither  time  nor  books),  they  pay  close  attention  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  quiz,  which  is  a  feature  of  their  socials  and 
a  sort  of  contest  with  other  circles.  For  it  is  arranged  that  two 
circles  have  the  same  study  each  week,  the  clubs  to  meet  socially 
when  a  country  is  "finished."  This  gathering  must  be  held  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  hours  are  somewhat  shortened,  the  girls 
going  directly  from  the  factory  to  the  common  meeting  place. 


Their  first  social  was  a  Japanese  lawn  fete  at  the  home  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  association;  a  real  Japanese  lady  (from  the  curio 
store)  was  there  as  a  special  guest;  the  decorations  were  in  keep- 
ing, and  the  daintiest  of  refreshments  were  sent  by  some  of  the 
association  managers.  A  storm  came  up — as  storms  have  a  way 
of  doing  for  lawn  parties — and  the  girls  were  all  invited  into  the 
house,  where  they  sat  Japanese  fashion  on  the  floor  while  they  had 
their  contest.  For  this  the  questions  were  written  on  the  backs 
of  some  hand-painted  Japanese  lanterns  that  pleased  them  wonder- 
fully, and  the  rewards  for  the  most  correct  answers  were  a  Japanese 
handkerchief  and  a  picture  of  the  sacred  mountain  Fujiyama. 

A  Syrian  girl  won  the  first.  She  is  intensely  interested,  and, 
on  leaving — to  show  how  limited  her  own  life  has  been — she  re- 
marked to  the  secretary,  "I'm  glad  it  was  a  storm  so  I  could  get 
to  see  into  a  nice  house."  Thus  a  new  bit  of  influence  goes  into 
homes  that  sorely  need  better  conditions;  for  the  majority  of  these 
employees  are  not  Americans,  but  a  mixture  of  nationalities. 

But  these  mission  studies  are  only  centers  from  which  the  exten- 
sion secretary  hopes  to  work.  They  give  her  acquaintance  with  the 
girls  and  a  chance  for  personal  Christian  influence  and  helpfulness 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Several  have  already  been  led  into  the 
higher  life,  and  some  helped  to  withstand  temptation. 

One  girl  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  book  on  missions,  and  this 
brought  the  idea  of  a  small  circulating  library,  the  books  not  all  on 
missionary  subjects  but  all  helpful  and  of  the  sort  to  interest. 

Best  of  all,  the  secretary  has  disposed  of  a  large  number  of 
testaments  among  these  employees  who  had  heard  of  the  Pocket 
Testament  League.  All  the  books  she  could  take  were  purchased 
by  the  girls,  each  signing  the  pledge  to  read  a  chapter  daily,  one 
promising  in  addition  to  read  every  night  to  her  invalid  sister. 


A  Most 

Daring 

Proposal 


A 


N  OLD  friend  of  the  Wayfarer's  has  a 
pet  theory  that  any  really  good  business 
man  can  make  a  success  of  whatever 
business  he  undertakes.    That  is  to  say,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  such  a  man  manufacture  hosiery 
or  steel  rails,  he  will  succeed  in  it ;   for  the 
principles  of  business  success  are  the  same  in 
all  callings.    Color  is  at  least  given  to  this  idea 
by  the  fact  that  most  choices  of  a  business  career  seem  largely 
accidental.  ^  *       *  * 

The  notion  has  set  the  Wayfarer  to  wondering — after  the  fash- 
ion of  an  irresponsible  corner-store  critic  of  the  government  at 
Washington — how  it  would  do  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  religious  denomination.  He  is  not  writing  with  any 
great  depth  of  seriousness  at  the  moment;  but  certain  Men  and 
Religion  ideas,  and  intimations  of  restlessness  all  over  the  land 
with  the  present  methods  of  all  the  religious  bodies,  are  in  part 
responsible  for  the  insurgent  suggestion  that  it  would  be  interesting 
and  perhaps  profitable  to  shuffle  and  rearrange  all  the  official  posi- 
tions under  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

^  ^  ^ 

Imagine  this  reconstruction  process  begun  at  the  top.  Let 
the  affable  and  extraordinarily  efficient  stated  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  spend  three  years,  say,  as  executive  secretary  of  Dubuque 
College  and  Seminary,  while  a  working  pastor,  like  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone,  is  impressed  into  service  as  stated  clerk.  The  as- 
sistant stated  clerk  could  give  his  preaching  abilities  to  some  con- 
gregation, while  the  synodical  missionary  of  a  Western  state  is 
put  in  his  place.  Then  into  the  synodical  missionary's  position  could 
be  put  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  while  his  two 
assistants  go  into  home  mission  work  on  the  field,  one  on  Ellis 
island  and  the  other  in  a  Nevada  mining  town.  In  these  three 
important  posts  put  missionaries  from  the  firing  line.  The  noble 
chief  of  the  department  of  social  service  of  the  Home  Board 
could  step  aside  for  such  a  minister  as  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  he 
himself  taking  the  pastorate  of  a  workingmen's  church  in  Chicago. 

Following  the  logic  of  change.  Secretary  Speer  could  go  to 
Teheran  in  educational  work;  Secretary  Halsey  could  strengthen 
the  Shanghai  force,  where  he  would  not  need  to  study  Chinese ; 
Secretary  Brown  could  be  given  the  pastorate  of  the  union  church 


in  one  of  the  port  cities  of  Asia,  and  Secretary  White  could  be  sent 
to  work  among  the  Koreans  in  Hawaii.  From  the  field,  such  great 
men  as  Lowrie,  Fenn,  Fulton,  Reischauer,  Ewing,  Bible  and  Wil- 
liams could  be  drawn  upon  for  secretarial  jobs. 

That  expert  "mixer"  and  eloquent  preacher,  Dr.  Joseph  Wilson 
Cochran,  could  find  a  congenial  post  as  student  pastor  at  a  state 
university,  while  Dr.  Charles  Wood  or  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Hill  takes  up 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  College 
Board  secretary  would,  in  this  wholesale  readjustment,  take  the 
presidency  of  a  struggling  college,  while  Dr.  French  of  Huron 
would  assume  the  secretaryship.  From  "down  South"  Dr.  Ira 
Landrith,  who  knows  all  about  the  negro,  could  be  called  to  the 
sole  secretaryship  of  the  Freedmen's  Board,  while  Doctors  Cowan 
and  McClellan  assume  teaching  work  in  schools  for  negro  boys. 
Some  one  of  the  stalwart  young  laymen  of  the  church  might  be 
made  secretary  of  the  Assembly's  one  business  board,  the  Board  of 
Publication,  while  Dr.  Alexander  Henry  could  be  promoted  to  the 
post  of  business  manager  of  The  Assembly  Herald.  Splendid  Dr. 
Agnew  would  follow  his  heart's  desire  back  into  the  pastorate,  while 
a  layman,  like  Henry  Jessup  or  Henry  E.  Niles,  might  go  through 
the  churches  presenting  the  plea  of  the  aged  ministers.  A  con- 
tractor who  has  made  enough  money  to  retire  upon  a  secretary's 
salary  might  be  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  while  the  secretary  threw  his  special  talents  mto,  the 
leadership  of  a  local  church  confronted  by  the  building  problem. 

So  up  and  down  the  line  official  positions  of  the  church  would 
be  shifted,  and  a  time  limit  adopted  for  all.  Would  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  be  promoted?  At  least,  the  responsibility  would  be  dis- 
tributed and  the  interest  of  the  church  awakened.  Such  an  experi- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  democracy  would  shake  the  lassitude  of  the 
denomination  at  large.  And  it  would  prove  or  disprove  the  inter- 
esting theory  of  the  Wayfarer's  friend.  If  the  further  condition 
be  annexed  that  these  changes  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
itself,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  widespread  attention  to  the  sessions 
of  that  august  body;  and  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  would 
receive  almost  as  much  attention  from  the  public  as  a  Methodist 
General  Conference.     ,       ,       ^       ^  , 

^  ^  ifi 

"Look  out!  or  you  will  be  up  for  ecclesiastical  heresy,"  says  one 
looking  over  the  Wayfarer's  shoulder. 

"The  Presbyterian  denomination  has  a  sense  of  humor,  even  if 
you  have  not,"  tartly  rejoins  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 

Going  the  "Second  Mile'' 


I WENT  because  I  had  to.     It  wasn't  be- 
cause I  wished  to,  the  least  little  bit," 
grumbled  Emily. 
"That  was  evident  enough  in  your  face — 
even  in  the  very  set  of  your  shoulders,  my 
dear,"  responded  her  mother. 

"To  have  looked  and  acted  in  another  way 
would  have  been  deceit.  I  certainly  hate 
and  despise  to  go  shopping  with  Aunt  Beth." 

"I  don't  know  about  its  being  deceit,  Emily. 
You  were  obliged  to  go,  whether  you  liked 
it  or  not.  To  have  done  it  with  a  pleasant  air 
would  have  seemed  less  like  deceit  than  like 
going  your  second  mile  with  your  head  up  and 
your  shoulders  back,  instead  of  crawling  it, 
sulking  and  fuming." 

Emily's  eyes  opened  for  a  puzzled  moment. 
"My  second  mile  ?"  she  said. 

"  'Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  with  him  twain,'  "  quoted  Mrs.  Calder  softly 
as  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

"Oh  !"  Comprehension  of  her  mother's  mean- 
ing came  in  an  instant  to  the  girl,  and  she 
wondered  anew,  as  she  had  so  often  done  of 
late,  at  the  everyday  applicability  of  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  Master. 

That  "second  mile!"  Why  had  she  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  before?  She  had 
been  going  shopping  with  Aunt  Beth  these 
three  years  past.  There  was  no  possible  way 
to  avoid  it,  and  every  time  she  had  suffered 
agonies  of  embarrassment  when  Aunt  Beth 
"priced"  articles  she  had  no  idea  of  buying, 
and  haggled  indecently  over  such  things  as 
she  did  purchase.  Emily's  cheeks  burned  at 
the  memory  of  an  amused  glance  a  dry  goods 
salesman  had  tried  to  exchange  with  her  an 
hour  before,  over  Miss  Ellerslie's  slow  delibera- 
tion in  choosing  between  two  shades  of  Shet- 
land wool.  True,  she  did  not  smile  back  at 
him,  but  if  she  had  not  been  sitting  so  stonily 
by,  he  never  would  have  dared  to  seem 
amused.  She  had  been  compelled  to  go  that 
mile  to  the  wool  counter.  She  could  have 
gone  the  second  one  as  well  as  not.  By  en- 
tering into  Aunt  Beth's  wants,  she  could  so 
easily  have  helped  her  make  up  her  mind. 
One  decided  word  from  her  would  have  set- 
tled the  yarn  question  and  made  it  impossible 
for  the  salesman  to  include  her  in  his  amuse- 
ment ;  and  then,  instead  of  the  silent  ride 
homeward,  Aunt  Beth  could  have  chattered 
over  her  purchases  as  she  loved  to  do. 

Emily  had  refused  to  go  that  second  mile, 
which  would  only  have  required  a  little  denial 
of  inclination,  a  moment's  effort  to  be  gracious. 
And  so  here  she  sat,  sullen  and  dissatisfied 
with  herself,  while  upstairs,  silent  and  a  bit 
hurt,  Aunt  Beth  looked  over  her  yarns  and 
silks,  her  pleasure  in  her  morning's  outing 
quite  gone.  Emily's  listless  boredom  had 
left  its  trace  behind  her  at  every  stop,  and  she, 
not  so  long  ago,  had  started  out  to  be  a  sun- 
shiny presence !  There  were  other  second 
miles  she  had  been  accustomed  to  economize 
on — such  simple,  everyday  things  as  setting  the 
table  with  every  necessary  article  and  leaving 
off  the  small  daintinesses  the  invalid  mother 
loved,  and  at  the  evening  music  hour,  playing  one 
two-step  for  father  and  the  boys,  and  then 
giving  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the  classical 
things  she  loved  best. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Moss  had  run  in  to  ask 
the  girl  to  write  a  limerick  for  her  to  send 
with  a  gift  to  a  "shower."  Emily  wrote  the 
limerick,  but  with  a  stiff,  unsmiling  face, 
because  she  was  so  busy  with  her  own  affairs 
that  she  resented  the  interruption — and  besides, 
Mrs.  Moss  was  always  trying  to  use  Emily's 
cleverness  as  her  own.  Yes,  indeed,  she  wrote 
the  nonsense  verse  with  the  worst  possible 
grace.     Grace !     Bad  grace,  not  God's  grace. 

Emily's  thoughts  began  to  wrestle  with  that 
word  "grace."  All  her  life  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hearing  the  phrase  "by  the  grace 
of  God."  It  had  seemed  to  have  such  a  far- 
away meaning,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
handed  down  from  the  sky.  Yet,  if  she  had 
written  that  limerick  with  a  smile  and  a  merry 
word,   bearing   the   interruption   lightly,  since 


bearing  it  was  inevitable,  accepting  the  situa- 
tion pleasantly,  she  would  have  done  so  by 
and  with  the  grace  and  gracefulness  of  God. 

God's  grace  may  only  be  shown  to  the  wait- 
ing world  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  children. 
The  work  of  the  world  must  be  done.  Duty 
compels  each  of  us  to  go  one  mile,  but  it  is 
that  second  mile  that  counts  in  the  easing  up 
of  the  burden  and  the  heart.  It  is  in  the  second 
mile  that  we  have  choice  between  that  ready 
responsiveness,  that  cheerfulness  of  spirit  that 
lies  deeper  far  than  mere  inclination  and  makes 
one  master  of  his  soul,  and  sullen  yielding  to 
the  inevitable.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  point  to  a  single  issue. 
They  are  like  so  many  golden  threads  that  all 
tie  together  in  one  great  love  knot — the  golden 
rule,  the  second  mile,  the  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over,  the  "judge  not  that 
ye  be  not  judged."  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  says  love — love  and  kindness — and  leads 
directly  toward  the  fulfilling  of  the  one  great 
commandment  which  holds  the  meaning  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 

Susie  Bouchelle  Wight. 

^  A  Song  of  Busy  Being^ 

BY  REBECCA  B.  FORESMAN 

If  you  were  busy  being  kind. 
Before  you  knew  it,  you  would  find 
You'd  soon  forget  to  think  'twas  true 
That  someone  was  unkind  to  you. 

If  you  were  busy  being  glad, 
And  cheering  people  who  are  sad. 
Although  your  heart  might  ache  a  bit. 
You'd  soon  forget  to  notice  it. 

If  you  were  busy  being  good, 
And  doing  just  the  best  you  could. 
You'd  not  have  time  to  blame  some  man 
Who's  doing  just  the  best  he  can. 


If   you   were   busy   being  true 
To  what  you  know  you  ought  to  do. 
You'd  be  so  busy  you'd  forget 
The  blunders  of  the  folks  you've  met. 

If  you  were  busy  being  right. 
You'd  find  yourself  too  busy,  quite. 
To  criticise  your  neighbor  long 

No  Shelf  for  Her! 

Editor  Home  Council :  Mrs.  Sangster,  dis- 
cussing "The  Discontent  of  Middle-Aged 
Women,"  spoke  of  women  being  laid  on  the 
shelf  at  the  age  of  50  years.  I  know  none 
such.  I  am  70  years  old,  and  no  shelf  for  me 
yet ! 

I  attend  a  literary  club  every  Wednesday 
morning  with  ladies  of  my  own  age.  We  write 
papers  and  discuss  them  at  length.  Our  study 
for  this  year  is  Ireland,  which  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one. 

I  belong  to  a  circle  of  King's  Daughters, 
which  meets  once  a  month  to  sew  for  the  poor. 
We  contribute  a  yearly  sum  to  our  home  for 
old  ladies. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  for  the  home 
for  friendless  children,  which  meets  monthly. 

I  belong  to  a  missionary  society  which  also 
meets  once  a  month.  We  write  papers  and 
report  current  events  of  general  missionary 
news,  home  and  foreign. 

I  belong  to  a  Presbyterian  church  and  attend 
service  Sunday  mornings  and  occasionally, 
when  the  weather  permits,  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting. 

I  also  am  a  member  of  a  woman's  club  and 
attend  various  meetings  for  lectures,  etc. 

Do  you  think  I  am  laid  on  the  shelf?  Not 
much  !  Many  of  our  members  do  much  more 
than  I.    I  keep  house  for  my  husband  and  four 


H  UbouGbt  for  tbe  TRttecft 

You  will  realize  the  vision  (not  the  idle 
wish)  of  your  heart,  be  it  base  or  beautiful, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  for  you  will  always 
gravitate  toward  that  which  you,  secretly,  must 
love.  Into  your  hands  will  be  placed  the  exact 
results  of  your  own  thoughts;  you  will  receive 
that  which  you  earn;  no  more,  no  less.  What- 
ever your  present  environment  may  be,  you 
will  fall,  remain,  or  rise  with  your  thoughts, 
you  vision,  your  ideal.  You  will  become  as 
small  as  your  controlling  desire;  as  great  as 
your  dominant  aspiration. — James  Allen. 


grown  children — who  no  longer  require  my 
services.  I  read  the  daily  papers,  four  maga- 
zines and  all  the  best  novels.  I  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate The  Continent  very  much.  It  surely 
is  well  edited.  I  often  wish  I  could  con- 
tribute to  your  funny  articles,  for  I  have  a 
store  of  good  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  some 
remarkable  children,  nieces  of  the  late  John 
Hay,  who  seem  to  inherit  his  bright  mind. 
No,  this  is  not  a  shelf  age  even  for  elderly 
women — at  least  in  our  town. 

I  often  enjoy  attending  teas,  receptions  and 
luncheons  and  occasionally  concerts  and  operas 
— and  am  not  "a  gay  old  lady,"  either !  I 
fear  I  shall  rather  reluctantly  give  up  life  with 
all  its  duties  and  pleasures  when  the  time 
comes  to  depart.  Mrs.  J.  L.  H. 

Native  Dress  Comfortable 

Harriet  White  Fisher,  in  "A  Woman's 
World  Tour  in  a  Motor,"  tells  how,  when  she 
was  in  India,  she  expressed  curiosity  as  to 
how  one  would  feel  in  native  dress.  "My 
charming  little  hostess,"  she  writes,  "im- 
mediately proposed  dressing  me  as  a  Hindu. 
Such  an  array  of  beautiful  gowns  as  they 
brought  into  my  dressing  room !  Two  of  my 
friends  selected  a  costume  which  they  thought 
would  be  appropriate.  As  I  had  been  married 
and  was  a  widow,  I  had  to  have  a  certain  cos- 
tume, and  to  their  delight,  they  found  among 
my  jewels  a  rope  of  pearls,  with  pearl  tassels, 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  I  could 
not  imagine  why  they  should  exclaim  so  over 
those  pearls,  but  it  seems  that  this  was  a  sign 
that  I  was  married,  as  all  married  women 
wear  the  ropes  of  pearls  with  the  tassels,  but 
they  had  to  be  tied  about  my  head  with  the 
tassels  hanging  over  my  left  ear.  I  submitted 
tc  their  dressing  and  decorations  and  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  comfortable 
I  felt.  When  I  looked  into  the  mirror  I  hardly 
recognized  the  figure  that  stood  there.  The 
costume  was  becoming,  and  the  comfort  is  not 
to  be  described.  No  pins,  no  buttons,  simply 
ten  yards  of  straight  goods  cut  the  length 
of  the  skirt,  plaited  in  front  and  back,  and  tied 
in  the  indescribable  knot  that  only  a  Hindu 
knows  how  to  tie ;  then  about  two  yards  left 
to  be  looped  up  over  your  head  and  droop 
gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  thought 
very  immodest  for  a  lady  to  expose  her  head, 
and  Hindu  ladies  consider  decollete  gowns 
immodest." 

Only  Second,  After  All 

"Who  was  the  first  man?"  asked  a  teacher 
of  her  class. 

"George  Washington,"  a  little  boy  shouted 
promptly. 

"How  do  you  make  out  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  man  ?"  said  the  teacher, 
smiling  indulgently. 

"Because,"  said  the  little  boy,  "he  was  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen." 

But  at  this  point  a  larger  boy  held  up  his 
hand. 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher  to  him,  "who  do 
you  think  was  the  first  man?" 

"I  don't  know  what  his  name  was,"  said  the 
large  boy,  "but  I  know  it  wasn't  George  Wash- 
ington, ma'am,  because  the  history  book  says 
George  Washington  married  a  widow,  so,  of 
course,  there  must  have  been  a  man  ahead 
of  him." 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

The  Bird  Who  Doesn't  Care 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


F  I  WERE  as 
lazy  as  some 
people,  I  think 
I  would  go  just  a 
little  farther,  and  not 
take  the  trouble  to 
come  up  North  at 
all,"  said  the  old  turkey  buzzard,  wiping  his 
teak  clumsily  on  the  log  whereon  he  sat  in  the 
warm,  autumnal  sunshine.  He  had  just  feasted 
off  dead  pig  until  he  was  too  heavy  to  fly. 
There  had  been  cholera  among  the  farmer's 
pigs  that  year,  and  the  old  turkey  buzzard 
had  found  life  very  pleasant.  There  were 
many  dead  pigs  to  be  eaten.  For  that  reason 
he  had  delayed  his  yearly  journey  to  the  South. 

Tan  and  Teckle,  the  little  field  mice,  were 
uncertain  what  the  great  bird  meant.  They 
had  always  thought  that  if  there  were  a  lazy 
bird  in  the  world,  or  one  careless  in  his  per- 
sonal habits,  it  was  the  old  turkey  buzzard. 
But  they  would  not  say  such  a  thing  to  him. 
So  they  kept  quiet,  and  presently  he  went  on, 
talking  as  much  to  himself  as  to  them  : 

"You'd  think,  now,  to  see  them  all  so  so- 
ciable and  pleasant,  with  their  young  ones 
among  them,  making  ready  to  go  South,  that 
they'd  lived  a  perfectly  honest  and  respectable 
life  all  summer,  and  had  done  all  the  work 
«xpected  of  them.    Wouldn't  you,  now?" 

Tan  looked  in  the  direction  where  the  old 
turkey  buzzard's  gaze  was  fixed,  and  saw  a 
flock  of  blackish-brown  birds  wheeling  over- 
head, and  presently  saw  them  settle  on  the 
ground.  They  were  the  cowbirds.  He  knew 
them  perfectly  well  by  sight,  for  all  summer 
long  they  had  lived  in  the  pasture  among  the 
cattle,  happy  and  never  quarrelsome. 

"Well,"  he  replied  to  the  old  turkey  buz- 
zard's question,  "they  have  been  very  quiet 
all  summer.  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  not 
pleasant  to  have  around." 

"Ever  see  them  do  anything  but  eat?" 
Tan  had  to  admit  that  he  had  not. 
"Never  saw  one  of  them  building  a  nest, 
did  you?" 

Though  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  Tan 
again  had  to  say  no. 

"There  are  numbers  of  young  birds  in  that 
flock ;  do  you  see  any  of  the  old  ones  feeding 
them,  or  looking  after  them  in  any  way?" 

No,  the  young  ones  seemed  to  have  to  seek 
their  own  food,  just  as  the  old  birds  did. 

"And  you  never  will  see  them  do  any- 
thing like  work,"  went  on  the  buzzard,  his 
head  growing  redder  than  ever  with  anger. 
"They  never  pair  off  as  respectable  birds  do  ; 
they  live  all  together  in  one  flock.  They 
never  build  a  nest ;  when  the  female  is  ready 
to  lay  an  egg  she  hunts  the  nest  of  a  sparrow 
or  some  other  small  bird,  lays  her  egg  in  its 
nest,  and  goes  back  to  the  flock.  They  never 
sit  on  their  eggs,  nor  feed  the  young,  nor  do 
any  of  the  things  other  birds  do  to  bring  up 
a  family.  They  just  live  together  and  eat,  and 
make  others  hatch  their  eggs  and  feed  their 
young." 

The  old  turkey  buzzard  had  grown  so  ex- 
cited by  this  time,  quite  contrary  to  his  usual 
manner,  that  he  actually  spread  his  wings  and 
flapped  away,  heavy  as  he  was  from  his  feast. 

It  was  a  very  bad  account  he  had  given  of 
the  cowbird,  but  Tan  and  Teckle  thought 
that  there  might  be  some  mistake.     So  one 
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day,  when  the  flock  of 
cowbirds  had  followed  the 
cattle  down  into  the  wood- 
land pasture,  they  asked 
them  about  it. 

"Is  it  true  that  you 
build  no  nest  ?"  Teckle 
asked  one  of  the  mother 
birds. 

"Of  course  it  is  true ; 
what  of  it?"  was  the 
reply. 

"I    thought    all  birds 
built  nests  and  took  care  of  their  young  ones." 

"What's  the  use?  The  other  birds  have 
nests  already  built,  so  why  should  I  trouble 
to  build  another  ?  And  the  other  birds  are 
going  to  sit  on  their  eggs,  so  if  I  can  put  mine 
in  the  same  nest  it  is  no  harder  work  for 
them  to  hatch  mine  with  theirs.  And  while 
they  are  carrying  food  to  their  own  young 
they  might  as  well  carry  a  little  more,  and  feed 
mine." 

"What  do  the  other  birds  think  of  it?" 

"Most    of    them    are    so    stupid    that  they 
never  know  it  at  all.    They  sit  on  my  eggs, 
hatch  my  little  ones  and  bring  them  up  with 
their    own,  and 
never   know  the 
dif?erence.    And  if 
they    did,    I  don't 
care." 

"What  do  they 
do  when  they  do 
find  out?" 

"Oh,  sometimes 
they  build  a  new 
nest  on  top  of  the 
old,  and  leave  my 
egg  in  the  old  nest, 
and  lay  fresh  eggs 
in  the  new  nest. 
But  that  is  only 
one  egg  lost,  and  I 
don't  care." 

The  flock  rose  in 
the  air  and  flew 
away  to  another 
herd  of  cattle,  to 
eat  the  insects  that 
always  s  wa  r  m 
around    the  herds. 

So  the  old  tur- 
key buzzard's  story 
was  true.  These 
birds  shirk  all  the 
work  of  bringing 
up  their  little  ones. 

But  Tan  also 
was  right  —  the 
cowbird  is  not  an 
unpleasant  neigh- 
bor. He  never 
fights  or  quarrels, 
never  meddles  with 
any  other  bird's  af- 
fairs except  in  the 
matter  of  sneaking 
eggs  into  the  nest, 
and  is  always  care- 
free and  happy.  He 
is  very  like  some 
people  who  put  all 
their  troubles  on 
another  person's 
shoulders  and  then 
take  great  credit  to 
themselves  for 
being  cheerful. 

When  the  cow- 
bird lays  her  egg  in 

another  bird's  nest,  she  usually  chooses  the 
nest  of  a  bird  smaller  than  herself.  This  is 
not  because  she  is  afraid  of  the  other  bird,  but 
because  her  little  one  will  be  bigger  and 
stronger  than  the  young  of  the  other  bird, 
and  so  get  a  larger  share  of  the  food.    It  is 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  ■ 

Here's  to  the  tree  and  the  cherries  it  bore ; 
Here's  to  the  hatchet  that  smote  it  full  sore 
Here's  to  the  lad  that  was  honest  and  true 
Here's  to  his  colors,  the  red,  white  and  blue 
Here's  to  his  sword  with  the  laurel  entwined 
Here's  to  the  hero  in  all  hearts  enshrined  ! 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


even  said  that  the  young  cowbird  gets  under 
the  other  little  birds  and  pushes  them  out  of 
the  nest,  but  this  has  not  been  fully  shown. 
It  is  surely  bad  enough  to  take  most  of  the 
food,  and  let  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  nest 
go  hungry ;  it  would  be  very  ungrateful  to 
throw  out  of  the  nest  the  little  ones  of  the 
parent  birds  who  rear  the  foundlings. 

Wise  men,  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  watch 
(^Continued  on  page  3yo) 

Nellie  Custis  Learns  Lesson 

Mrs.  Washington  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
about  certain  matters,  and  among  other  things 
always  required  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  follow  the  example  of  her  husband  and 
dress  for  dinner,  which  was  at  3  o'clock. 

On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  Nellie  Custis  and 
her  cousin,  Martha  Dandridge,  appeared  at  the 
table  in  their  morning  gowns,  but  no  comment 
was  made  upon  it  until  a  coach  was  seen  ap- 
proaching and  the  visitors,  some  French  of- 
ficers of  high  rank  and  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  of 
Carrollton,  one  of  Miss  Custis's  ardent  suitors, 
were  announced.  Instantly  the  girls,  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement,  begged  to  be  excused,  in  order 
to  change  their  gowns.    But  Mrs.  Washington 


"The  old  turkey  buzzard  sat  on  a  log  in  the  warm,  autumnal  sunshine" 

shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said,  "remain  as 
you  are.  A  costume  good  enough  for  Presi- 
dent Washington  is  good  enough  for  any  guest 
of  his." 

Needless  to  say,  Miss  Nellie  never  again  over- 
looked her  proper  garb  for  dinner. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  March  3,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  1:14-28;  Luke  5:1-11, 
Golden  Text,  Matt.  9:37-38:  The  harvest 
indeed  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest. 

According  to  Mark,  this  was  the  first  call  of 
Christ  to  men  to  ally  themselves  with  himself. 

The  verses  present  a  call,  a  sermon,  a 
miracle. 

1.  A  Call — -Verses  14-15  contain  Mark's 
brief  allusion  to  the  arrest  of  John  the  Baptist 
by  Herod.  John's  ministry  had  definitely 
ended.  Jesus,  when  he  had  been  told  of  it, 
returned  speedily  from  Judea  to  Galilee.  After 
his  temptation  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Jordan, 
where  John  was  still  baptizing,  and  had  been 
pointed  out  by  John  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
(John  I  •.2g).  Two  men  had  followed  him  and 
talked  with  him  and  had  become  convinced  that 
he  was  the  Christ.  They  had  found  another, 
and  Jesus  himself  had  found  Philip,  who  also 
had  brought  another.  The  five  are  well  known 
— Peter  and  John,  Andrew  and  Philip  and 
Nathanael.  But  it  seems  that  up  until  this 
return  to  Galilee  there  had  been  no  official 
call ;  the  men  who  had  seen  him  and  believed 
had  gone  back  to  their  daily  toil  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  prisoner  in  Herod's 
prison.  Jesus  took  up  John's  note,  "Repent,  be- 
lieve, for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  "Re- 
pent, believe,"  must  always  be  the  greatest 
words  in  the  preacher's  or  teacher's  vocabulary. 

Jesus  Uses  as  Illustrations  Common  Things 
Men  Can  Understand 

Verses  16-20  briefly  record  the  official  call 
of  four  men  who  became  apostles  of  Jesus. 
Three  are  the  same  who  followed  him  months 
before  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  They 
believed  that  he  was  the  Christ,  an'd  he  in 
turn  believed  in  them  as  capable  for  and 
adapted  to  the  ministry  he  had  to  perform. 
"I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men." 
He  always  made  use  of  the  common  thing 
that  men  could  understand. 

They  were  ready  to  obey  the  call  because 
they  had  already  learned  much  concerning  his 
purpose  and  his  power.  Peter,  or  Simon,  and 
Andrew  seem  to  have  been  older  than  James 
and  John.  They  are  not  described  in  this  call 
as  the  sons  of  Jonas ;  perhaps  the  father  was 
dead,  or  his  sons  independent  of  him  in  busi- 
ness. Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  these  four 
men  were  partners  (Luke  5  '.7).  Two  left  their 
father  in  the  fishing  smack ;  all  four  followed 
Jesus. 

2.  A  Sermon — Verses  21-22  give  the  fact  of 
Jesus'  first  sermon  in  Capernaum,  the  city 
where  henceforth  he  made  his  home  (Matt. 
4:13).  There  is  no  record  of  the  sermon,  but 
its  effect  is  given.  His  hearers  were  as- 
tonished. He  did  not  repeat  the  old  traditions 
as  the  scribes  were  wont  to  do.  His  words 
were  fresh,  new,  direct,  courageous ;  he  called 
the  sins  of  his  day  by  their  correct  names. 
He  spoke  as  a  Master.  The  truth  always  com- 
pels attention  and  always  causes  astonishment. 

Throng,  Astonished  at  Teaching,  Now 
Thrill  at  Power 

3.  A  Miracle — In  verses  23-28  he  drove  out 
from  a  poor  sufferer  an  evil  spirit.  No  one 
can  pretend  to  say  what  this  was.  Scientists 
believe  "evil  spiritual  possession"  was  some 
form  of  insanity.  The  majority  of  Jesus' 
miracles  seem  to  have  been  cases  of  this  sort. 

There  was  intense  excitement  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  people  knew  this  poor  sufferer; 
many  a  person  had  pitied  him ;  some  were 
afraid  of  him.  They  saw  him  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  wondered.  He  had  perhaps  entered 
in  a  lucid  moment,  and  had  listened  to  the 
wonderful  Teacher,  when  suddenly  his  dis- 
ease came  upon  him.  At  the  command  of 
Jesus  the  evil  spirit  left  the  poor  victim.  The 


The  Call  of  the  First  Disciples 

throng  had  been  astonished  at  his  teaching ; 
now  they  were  thrilled  at  his  power. 

This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  his  first 
miracle  in  Capernaum,  and  the  fame  of  it 
went  over  the  whole  surrounding  country.  And 
yet  perhaps  even  in  the  face  of  the  miracle 
and  his  evident  power  there  were  some  who 
scoffed. 

Jesus  by  the   Catch  of  Fish  Caught 
the  Fishers 

The  special  point  of  interest  in  Luke's  ac- 
count of  the  call  of  the  four  is  that  they  had 
fished  with  their  nets  all  night  and  had  caught 
nothing,  and  after  Jesus  had  talked  to  the 
people  on  the  shore  from  the  bow  of  Peter's 
boat  he  had  asked  Peter  to  put  out  from  shore 
and  to  cast  once  more.  Peter  obeyed,  and  the 
draught  was  very  great.  Then  it  was  that 
Jesus  called  Peter  and  the  rest  and  told  them 
he  would  make  them  fishers  of  men. 

From  Mark's  story,  considered  alone,  the 
call  seems  sudden  and  abrupt.  But  connecting 
Mark  to  John's  story  (John  1:35-51)  and  to 
Luke's  (Luke  5:1-11),  it  is  not  sudden  at  all. 
The  four  fishermen  already  knew  Jesus  well. 

Peter  had  fished  all  night  and  caught  noth- 
ing. One  cast  more,  when  Jesus  ordered,  filled 
his  net  so  he  could  not  draw  it.  Obedience 
to  Jesus  always  brings  reward. 

The  gospel  is  like  Peter's  net.  When 
preached  where  sinners  are  it  saves  souls. 
When  Jesus  says  to  a  man,  "Follow  me,"  and 
the  man  obeys,  he  will  necessarily  be  separated 
from  his  past  life.  One  cannot  be  a  catcher 
of  men  and  keep  on  spending  his  strength 
catching  fish. 

Jesus  was  not  after  fish  when  he  said,  "Cast 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship."  He  was  after 
four  men,  and  by  that  catch  of  fish  he  caught 
the  fishers.    That  was  a  great  catch. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Jesus  realized  how  much  depended 
on  his  choice  of  disciples,  yet  he  chose  from 
among  the  common  people.  He  was  prepared 
to  keep  up  the  work  as  soon  as  John  ceased 
from  his  labors.  As  a  teacher  he  never 
depended  on  precedent,  but  enforced  truths 
out  of  his  own  consciousness  of  truth. 

Many  a  man,  himself  competent  and  zealous, 
has  wrecked  his  cause  close  to  its  start  by 
selecting  his  representatives  unwisely.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  greatness  is  to  know 
men  and  select  unerringly  aids  who  can  and 
will  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  leader. 

Jesus  showed  by  his  choice  of  fishermen  that 
morals  rather  than  intellectual  acumen  are  the 
first  requisite  of  a  Christian  apostle.  When 
Mohammed  died  his  following  was  immediately 
split  into  two  warring  hosts  by  members  of 
his  own  family,  and  between  the  millions  of 
Mohammedans  the  feud  is  as  bitter  today  as 
in  any  age  of  the  past.  The  elements  of  such 
possible  disaster  were  not  wanting  in  the 
churches  which  the  apostles  established,  but 
personal  aggrandizement  was  absent  from  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  men  whom  Jesus  chose 
(L  Cor.  1:11-15).  Had  the  twelve  been  other 
than  they  were  Christianity  might  have  died 
in  its  cradle.  The  duration  of  a  creed  must, 
under  God,  rest  not  simply  upon  the  first 
founder  but  upon  the  fidelity,  loyalty  and  ability 
of  the  second  generation  to  perpetuate  the 
ideals  and  spiritual  force  of  the  first. 

Works  of  the  Devil  Still  Patent  in  Our 
Age,  as  of  Old 

Verses  23-26 — The  writer  was  recently 
stopped  in  the  street  by  an  old  gentleman, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  veteran  of  two 
wars.  "Doctor,"  was  his  salutation,  "do  you 
know  the  old  orthodox  belief  of  a  personal 
devil  is  a  great  comfort  to  me?"    "Why?"  J 


.Tsked.  "Because,"  he  said,  "I  am  tormented 
by  mean  and  wicked  suggestions  and  imaginings 
that  I  hate.  They  are  thrust  on  me  against 
my  will  and  protest.  I  know  they  come  from 
the  devil."  The  old  soldier  knew  an  enemy 
when  he  was  fired  on. 

Jesus  had  no  wish  to  be  heralded  by  in- 
fernal powers  (v.  25).  But  none  of  his  won- 
derful works  was  more  wonderful  than  those 
in  which  he  took  these  poor,  tormented  and 
depraved  creatures  under  his  protection  and 
restored  them  to  sanity  and  virtue. 

Verses  27-28 — In  works  such  as  these  Jesus 
exhibited  at  once  a  natural  and  a  supernatural 
power.  The  profane  man  ceases  to  be  pro- 
fane in  the  presence  of  his  child.  The  foul- 
mouthed  and  ribald  loafer  slinks  away  when 
a  sister  of  charity  appears.  The  same  power, 
but  in  a  greatly  higher  degree,  Jesus  exhibited  ; 
und  men  saw  in  it  a  witness  to  the  purity  of 
his  soul  and  the  divineness  of  his  nature  before 
which   they  retreated. 

An  Interregnum  Always  Dangerous  in  the 
Work  of  the  Gospel 

Verse  16 — Jesus  would  not  permit  a  period 
of  inactivity  between  John's  work  and  his  own. 
The  success  of  the  church  is  continually  ar- 
rested and  results  of  previous  labors  are  lost 
by  absenteeism  of  pastors  and  teachers.  John 
was  not  yet  in  prison,  but  Jesus  meant  to  be 
ready  to  go  on  with  the  work  without  loss  of 
an  hour. 

Verses  17-20 — Doubtless  there  were  good 
men  among  the  cultured  and  educated  classes, 
but  Jesus  did  not  seek  his  apostles  from 
among  them.  Possibly  Nicodemus  would  have 
made  a  good  exponent  of  the  message  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  an  enthusiastic  one.  But 
Jesus  intended  to  show  that  the  everyday  man, 
"the  man  in  the  street,"  could  preach  the 
gospel  effectively.  And  he  can.  History  shows 
that  the  occasion  develops  the  man.  Jesus  knew 
that  there  was  in  our  common  humanity  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  out  of  which  to  make  ef- 
fective missionaries. 

At  the  outset  the  new  disciples  showed  the 
spirit  that  was  in  them.  They  did  not  haggle 
with  him  over  terms.  They  did  not  ask  how 
much  they  must  give  up  or  what  reward  they 
were  to  receive  or  how  long  they  were  to  work. 
They  took  Christ  on  trust,  as  we  all  must. 
The  service  which  is  rendered  reluctantly  is 
seldom  rendered  efficiently  (Matt.  8:21-22). 
Jesus  did  not  need  great  men,  but  he  always 
needs  willing  men. 

Jesus  as  Teacher  Carried  Conviction 
Because  Possessing  Conviction 

Verse  21 — ^Jesus  neither  sought  publicity  nor 
avoided  it.  He  was  neither  forward  nor 
timid.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to 
speak  in  the  synagogue  (Matt.  4:23).  The 
synagogue  was  not  so  hostile  to  him  as  the 
temple.  The  place  where  the  people  met  to 
pray  had  for  him  a  warmer  welcome  than  the 
place  where  the  priests  met  to  exhibit  their 
robes  and  censers. 

Verse  22 — The  Jewish  teacher  relied  on  the 
weight  of  names.  Jesus  relied  on  his  own 
intuitions  and  the  conscious  needs  of  his 
hearers.  The  more  difficult  it  is  to  prove  a 
point  in  religious  teaching  the  less  important 
it  is  to  have  it  proved.  The  Jewish  teacher 
always  quoted  from  the  writings  of  "them  of 
old  time"  (Matt.  5:21),  but  the  method  of  our 
Lord  was — "I  say  unto  you"  (Matt.  5:22). 
They  appealed  to  the  dead,  he  appealed  to  the 
living.  He  believed  in  the  "self-evidencing 
power  of  truth."  Large  truths  go  home  by 
their  own  weight.  The  doctrine  which  de- 
pends on  a  half-obliterated  letter  in  a  faded 
manuscript  can  never  be  proved  from  "the 
original  sources."  Jesus  did  not  appeal  to  the 
original  sources  but  to  the  aboriginal  man. 
He  knew  that  the  wickedest  life  has  a  writing 
on  the  heart  which  it  cannot  gainsay  (Rom. 
2:15)  or  resist. 

Jesus  never  spoke  as  one  himself  uncertain 
of  the  truth.  We  cannot  teach  with  power  a 
truth  which  we  only  half  believe.  The  way  to 
carry  conviction  is  to  possess  conviction. 
Paul's  great  success  was  in  that  he  could 
always  say,  "I  know"  (II.  Tim.  i  :i2). 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  February  25,  1912 

Topic — The  welcome  Guest. — Rev.  3  -.20. 

"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock : 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."   

This  verse  is  almost  the  last  thing  in  the 
address  of  the  glorified  Jesus  when  he  ap- 
peared to  the  apostle  John,  an  exile  in  the 
island  of  Patmos. 

The  messages  to  the  seven  churches  which 
were  in  Asia  had  been  almost  finished.  The 
text  is  part  of  the  last  message,  that  to  the 
church  of  Laodicea.  Paul  had  written  a  letter  to 
that  church,  so  it  must  have  been  of  much 
importance,  and  about  as  old  as  any  of  the 
Asiatic  churches.  This  is  the  lukewarm  church 
of  the  seven.  "Neither  cold  nor  hot."  The 
Christ  counsels  the  church  of  Laodicea  to 
buy  gold  of  him — tells  it  that  if  he  chastens,  it 
is  because  he  loves  it,  and  then  adds,  "I  long 
to  enter  your  life  and  be  with  you  a  welcome 
guest."    Ponder  this. 

The  welcome  Guest  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  : 

I.  The  Saviour  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
life  of  man — "any  man,"  he  said.  The  "any 
man"  is  not  seeking  salvation — salvation  is 
seeking  him.  He  has  not  invited  this  knock- 
ing One.  Unbidden  and  as  a  stranger  he 
knocks  and  waits.  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of 
the  thorn-crowned  Man  standing  at  a  door 
that  is  barred  fast  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
path  is  overgrown  with  briers  and  thorns.  A 
lantern  is  in  the  hand  that  is  not  knocking. 
The  picture  is  pathetic.  Think  of  the  seeking 
love  of  Jesus.  How  it  waits  !  How  Christ  has 
longed  to  save  souls !  You  who  read  this 
know  of  some  souls  at  which  the  Christ  has 
stood  for  years.     The  strangest  thing  in  the 


world  is  the  hardness  of  a  human  heart  against 
the  pleading  love  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Saviour  could  batter  down  the  door, 
but  he  will  not.  If  the  door  is  opened,  "any 
man"  must  open  it.  What  Christ  said  once 
is  true  now.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  suf- 
fereth  violence"  from  men.  But  men  never 
suffer  violence  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"The  violent  take  it" ;  it  does  not  take  the 
violent  "by  force."  The  offer  of  salvation  is 
in  the  knock  upon  the  door.  "I  have  some- 
thing for  you,"  is  the  message  of  the  hand  at 
the  door.  There  is  not  alone  a  knock  ;  there  is 
also  a  voice.  "If  any  man  hear  my  voice." 
If  men  were  as  anxious  to  be  saved  as  God 
is  to  have  them,  earth  would  be  a  paradise 
again  speedily.   

3.  Some  doors  were  evidently  still  shut 
when  the  Saviour  sent  the  message  to  Laodicea. 
This  fact  is  clear.  The  title,  therefore,  "The 
Welcome  Guest,"  seems  singular.  Welcome 
guests  are  welcomed  and  not  kept  standing  at 
a  door.  A  man  who  will  not  answer  a  knock 
is  not  full  of  the  welcoming  spirit.  And  yet 
patiently  Christ  keeps  knocking.  How  many 
doors  are  shut  all  around  us?  In  every  one  of 
our  churches  on  almost  every  Sabbath  Christ 
knocks.  Even  the  poorest  sermon  contains 
something  that  acts  as  a  Christ  knock  at  a 
heart  door.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  is 
a  knock.  The  minister's  prayer  is  a  knock. 
The  devoted  life  of  some  saint  beloved  by  all 
is  a  knock.  The  various  providences  that 
startle  the  community  are  knocks.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  all  some  doors  remain  shut.  That 
all  this  may  be  changed  we  should  pray. 

4.  The  Saviour  will  break  bread  with  us 
if  we  open  the  door.  That  is  the  supreme  act 
of  union  between  friends.  David  was  troubled 
over  a  breach  of  friendship  made  by  one — 


mine  "own  familiar  friend,"  he  called  him — 
who  had  eaten  at  his  table,  and  after  that 
had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  him.  The  Saviour 
does  not  come  for  a  call.  He  comes  to  be 
"at  home"  with  us.  He  will  be  our  house 
guest.  "I  will  come  in  and  sup,"  he  said. 
"I  with  him — he  with  me."  It  was  to  be 
mutual.  The  very  act  of  opening  the  door 
would  insure  all  the  rest.  Think  of  it.  Christ 
in  your  "soul  house"  for  always.  He  makes 
himself  so  necessary  that  you  never  wish  him 
to  go  forth  when  once  you  have  him  in.  And 
he  is  more  than  a  guest.  He  is  also  himself  the 
spiritual  food  on  which  the  soul  may  live.  He 
told  the  Jews  once,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life." 
They  prayed  in  reply  but  without  much  com- 
prehension, "Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread."  Now  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Laodicea  he  was  saying,  "Tell  'any  man'  for 
me  that  I  will  be  to  him  not  only  his  house 
guest  but  the  bread  for  his  table." 

5.  He  ought  to  be  welcome.  To  refuse  to  wel- 
come Jesus  into  our  lives  is  deep  ingratitude. 
The  love  of  Christ  passes  knowledge.  The 
peace  of  Christ  is  absolute.  The  power  of 
Christ  is  infinite.  The  consolations  of  Christ 
are  the  sweetest  a  bereaved  heart  can  feel. 
All  these  things  are  with  him,  in  him,  ready 
for  us,  as  he  knocks  at  the  fast-shut  door. 
I  think  there  is  no  sin  worse  than  indifference 
to  the  known  presence  of  Christ.  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  to  have  an  easier  time  in  the 
judgment  than  Capernaum.  Murderers,  some 
of  them,  and  malefactors  will  have  less  for 
which  to  answer  than  some  of  us  who  have 
heard  of  Christ's  love  and  have  known  of  his 
presence  at  our  own  heart  door  since  we  were 
children.  Many  of  the  world's  wicked  are 
Sodom  people.  Many  of  the  world's  respect- 
able indifferent  are  Capernaum  folk.  We  ought 
10  welcome  Jesus  as  our  guest. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


March  3.  1912 

THE  UNDISMAYED 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    III.  Patience. 
II.  Thess.  3:1-5. 

Turning  aside  from  the  conventional  stories 
of  successful  men,  which  too  often  tell  only 
what  the  writers  think  it  would  be  profitable 
for  the  public  to  read,  and  looking  squarely  at 
the  facts  of  notable  public  careers,  we  find  that 
the  strong  are  the  steadfast.  The  undismayed 
soul  which  can  pursue  a  goal  in  the  face  of  all 
obstacles  is  usually  the  conquering  soul.  Real 
patience  is  not  a  virtue  of  the  weak,  the  refuge 
of  the  defeated;  it  is  a  quality  of  the  mighty, 
an  element  of  victory.  Thus,  when  the  great 
apostle  prayed  for  his  Thessalonian  friends  that 
they  might  be  directed  "into  the  patience  of 
Christ,"  the  word  he  used  for  patience  was  one 
commonly  translated  "steadfastness." 

To  enter  into  "the  steadfastness  of  Christ" 
— is  there  aught  that  our  Christian  life  and 
work  today  needs  more  than  this?  Half  the 
problems  that  beset  Christian  leaders  would  be 
solved  could  the  rank  and  file  of  us  be  counted 
on  to  stand  steady  at  our  appointed  tasks.  A 
convention  speaker  once  grouped  church  mem- 
bers under  three  heads:  The  workers,  the 
jerkers,  the  shirkers.  That  is,  there  are  always 
the  few  that  bear  the  burden  of  kingdom  serv- 
ice, the  heirs  of  the  patience  of  the  dauntless- 
souled  Jesus.  Members  of  another  large  group 
work  intermittently,  by  fits  and  starts,  as  they 
come  under  the  impulse  of  special  incitement. 
Those  in  a  third  group,  so  large  that  we  dis- 
like to  contemplate  it,  frankly  do  nothing. 
One  large  congregation  recently  took  a  canvass 
of  its  men,  and  found  only  twenty-two  out  of 
600  doing  specific  service  in  or  for  the  church. 


The  secret  of  patience  ?  The  New  Testa- 
ment proclaimed  it :  "Endured  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible."  Patience  depends  on  vision. 
If  the  far  is  clear,  the  near  will  not  be  vexa- 
tious. Only  great  motive  can  make  a  great 
life.  A  passion  for  Christ  creates  the  patience 
of  Christ.  .  . 

The  logbook  of  Columbus  is  said  to  have 
borne  repeatedly  the  entry,  "This  day  we  sailed 
on."  That  is  all.  Behind  lay  defeat;  ahead 
lay  hope ;  aboard  ship  seethed  distrust.  In  the 
face  of  fear  and  suspicion  and  tradition,  Co- 
lumbus sailed  on.    The  lesson  is  one  for  life. 

Patience  is  the  best  remedy  for  every  trou- 
ble.— Plautus.   

A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
and  Thebes  is  wholesome,  especially  for  us  of 
this  Western  world.  It  is  an  aid  to  perspect- 
tive.  The  centuries  and  millenniums  which  are 
represented  by  these  now  dead  cities  promote 
patience.  History's  day  is  a  long  one.  All 
desirable  things  are  not  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  years.  Some  consciousness  of  the  pa- 
tience of  God  in  dealing  with  the  human  race 
is  gained  by  this  new  impression  of  the  long, 
long  stretches  of  history.  The  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  with  mankind  are  infinite ;  he  can 
therefore  afford  to  wait  for  their  fulfillment, 
since  in  his  sight  a  thousand  years  are  as  but 
a  day.   

"Higher  than  fear  and  stronger  than  fate 
Are  love  and  faith  that  patiently  wait." 

There  are  imitation  virtues  as  well  as  other 
imitations.  Weakness  and  cowardice  often 
masquerade  as  patience.  Sometimes  we  endure 
evils  that  we  should  abolish.  And  often  we 
claim  credit  for  the  Christian  virtue  of  patience 


when  we  are  but  suffering  the  rightful  reward 
of  our  own  misdeeds.  A  sensible  warning  is 
.uiven  by  the  apostle  Peter  on  this  point:  "For 
what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  sin,  and  are  buf- 
feted for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently?  But 
if,  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall 
take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 
For  hereunto  were  ye  called — because  Christ 
also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps"  (revised  ver- 
sion).   

He  that  hath  patience  may  accomplish  any- 
thing.— Rabelais.   

Heroism  is  sometimes  shown  in  daring,  but 
oftener  in  enduring.   

The  patience  that  does  not  vaunt  itself  is 
of  the  Galilean  brand.  The  kind  which  seems 
to  wear  in  huge  letters  the  sign,  "Behold,  how 
patient  and  saintlike  I  am,"  is  provocative  of 
impatience  in  this  world  and  it  doubtless  wins 
scant  reward  in  the  next.  There  ought  to  be 
a  special  compensation  for  those  persons  who 
have  to  endure  the  ostentatiously  patient  per- 
son. The  real  virtues  are  content  to  hide 
themselves. 

"Impatient  people,"  says  Spurgeon,  in  a  word 
of  homely  wisdom,  "water  their  miseries  and 
hoe  up  their  comforts." 

The  longest,  most  enduring  patience  of  earth 
must  seem  trivial  as  viewed  from  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven.   

A  baby  cries  for  the  moon,  and  wants  it 
straightway.  That  is  because  it  is  only  a  baby. 
Childhood  is  naturally  impatient.  Lacking  wis- 
dom, it  takes  only  short  views.  But  the  ma- 
ture person,  with  riper  judgment,  has  entered 
into  mankind's  heritage  of  patience,  and  has 
"learned  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


AoKnotty  Problem  in  Immigration 

A  question  which  is  at  present  puzzling  not 
only  the  politicians  of  Canada  but  religious 
and  missionary  circles  as  well  is  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  Orientals,  especially  the  Hindus 
who  have  settled  in  large  numbers  in  British 
Columbia.  Most  of  these  Hindus  are  Sikhs,  a 
people  among  the  races  of  India  who  have  been 
noted  for  their  loyalty  to  the  British  crown 
and  who  have  rendered  great  service  at 
critical  times  in  the  empire's  history.  Under 
the  present  regulations  regarding  immigra- 
tion, they  are  prevented  from  bringing  in  their 
wives  and  children,  not  so  much  by  the  re- 
quired head  tax  of  $200  as  by  an  order  de- 
claring that  immigrants  must  come  by  con- 
tinuous journey  from  the  country  of  their 
origin,  since  there  are  no  vessels  running  di- 
rectly from  Indian  ports.  A  delegation  headed 
by  Dr.  Sunder  Singh  has  visited  Ottawa,  com- 
plaining of  their  treatment  and  asking  that  the 
regulations  be  changed.  The  question  involves 
not  only  the  treatment  which  should  be  ac- 
corded to  those  who  are  now  resident  in  the 
country  but  also  the  larger  question  of  the 
proper  restriction  of  immigration,  and  while 
local  feeling  and  the  pressure  of  local  condi- 
tions are  strong,  there  is  the  possibility  of  im- 
perial complications  if  stringent  measures 
against  fellow  Britishers  are  taken.  Though 
sectional  interests  seem  to  conflict  with  those 
of  the  empire,  many  of  the  church's  leaders 
are  pronounced  in  their  opinions,  President 
Falconer  of  Toronto  University  being  one  of 
those  who  openly  favor  the  Hindu  claims. 

Pas8ionate"Call  for  Revolutionary  Funds 

A  literal  translation  of  the  proclamation  and 
appeal  issued  by  the  students  of  Canton  Chris- 
tian College  to  the  citizens  of  Southern  China, 
asking  for  money  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
surrectionary army  in  the  present  Chinese  rev- 
olution, is  here  given.  The  document  is  not 
alone  valuable  as  an  index  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  patriots  but  is  of  the  highest  interest 
for  its  consummate  "pulling  force,"  as  Amer- 
ican advertising  writers  would  say.  It  might 
even  be  taken  as  a  model  in  fervor  and  con- 
vincingness for  Christian  appeals  for  missions. 
It  follows  : 

"Our  fathers,  brothers,  fellow  countrymen 
and  friends  all  know  that  now  the  conditions 
are  very  precarious.  Our  province  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  and  difficult  position.  We  shall 
either  be  successful  or  utterly  perish,  either 
live  or  die,  as  the  outcome  of  these  few  months. 
If  there  is  no  citizen  army,  we  ask  you,  will 
not  the  Manchus'  oppressive  power  be  increased 
greatly?  Will  the  Chinese  traitors'  evil  deeds 
be  overcome?  Will  not  the  foreigners  despise 
us  still  more?  Will  there  be  left  one  man  of 
us  remaining? 

"The  common  saying  is:  'If  you  strike 
you  will  be  killed.'  If  you  do  not  strike,  you 
will  still  be  killed  with  those  who  sit  quietly 
and  await  death.  Why  don't  you  put  forth 
all  your  strength  to  strike,  hoping  that  but 
few  will  die?  When  our  ancestors  died,  it  was 
only  their  bodies  which  died.  If  now  we  die 
(without  resisting),  our  children  in  the  future 
will  be  the  same  as  all  destroyed  (because 
of  the  great  oppression).  We  realize  that  these 
things  are  true. 

"Can  you  still  be  unafraid?  Can  you  still 
remain  unmoved?  Now  there  are  already  some 
gone  forth  who  dare  to  strike,  who  dare  to  die. 
These  are  poorly  equipped  and  have  no  sup- 
plies in  sight.  Nevertheless  they  have  hearts 
willing  to  die.  This  is  not  the  place  for  them 
to  die.  These  men  expose  their  heads.  We 
work  to  help  them.  They  give  their  blood.  We 
give  our  sweat.  They  give  their  lives.  We 
give  our  money.  Why  can  you  not  do  these 
things  ? 

"Suppose  you  were  living  in  Hupeh  or  Hunan. 
There  men  are  being  killed.  There  man's 
blood  is  flowing.  There  men  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  wives  and  children..  There  men 
are  losing  their  property  and  their  business. 
These  men  are  sacrificing  thus  to  save  our 
lives  and  property.  If  we  only  regard  our- 
selves and  our  own  province,  heap  up  gold 
and  jewels,  selfishly  enjoy  our  own  wives  and 
children,  give  ourselves  to  pleasure  and  feast- 
ing, sit  still  and  watch  the  battle  from  a 
distance,  have  we  any  hearts  at  all? 

"We   are   sure   that   our   fathers,  brothers, 


fellow  citizens  and  friends  are  not  such  as 
these.  We  students,  therefore,  for  this  work 
do  not  take  time  to  care  for  our  bodies,  do 
not  take  time  for  study,  do  not  take  time 
even  to  obey  our  fathers  and  brothers  and  to  re- 
ceive the  teaching  of  our  schoolmasters.  We 
have  all  combined  to  go  to  the  acting  governor 
and  ask  him  to  grant  us  permission  to  collect 
money  for  the  use  of  the  army.  We  have 
divided  ourselves  into  four  bands  and  are  very 
zealously  asking  our  fathers,  brothers,  fellow 
citizens  and  friends  to  give  us  money,  asking 
them  to  be  very  economical  and  quickly  give 
what  is  right,  according  to  their  ability.  If 
you  have  no  money,  search  your  baskets  and 
hampers,  empty  your  basins  and  bottles  so  that 
the  army  may  receive  supplies.  We  desire 
that  our  fathers  and  friends  contribute  with  a 
cheerful  heart.  The  ancient  men  gave  of  their 
property  to  help  the  army  of  their  day.  Be- 
sides they  sold  their  homes,  gladly  suffering 
hardships.  Have  not  all  our  fathers  and  friends 
the  same  zeal  ? 

"We  students  have  but  little  knowledge.  Our 
language  is  not  cultured.  But  we  are  very 
earnest,  very  hopeful  and  very  honest  in  our 
expression.  Fathers  and  friends,  pity  our 
ignorance,  pity  our  distress  and  help  us  to  ren- 
der oiir  Kwangtung  army  immediately  sup- 
plied. Our  Chinese  (Han)  nation  will  surely 
again  flourish.    If  not,  alas,  how  terrible  !  " 

Orientals  Consider  Religious  Plans 

The  report  comes  from  Japan  that  the  min- 
ister of  home  affairs  in  the  Japanese  cabinet 
has  called  a  conference  of  eminent  native  rep- 
resentatives of  Christianity,  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  reqitesting  them  to  help  him  develop 
a  form  of  national  religion  for  the  empire  which 
shall  establish  a  basis  for  teaching  a  religious 
fear  of  God  and  effective  sanctions  for  human 
duty  to  all  Japanese  youth.  It  is  well  known 
that  thoughtful  Japanese  statesmen  attribute 
not  only  the  present  growth  of  deteriorating 
vices  but  also  the  appearance  of  anarchy  among 
their  people  to  the  spread  of  religious  skep- 
ticism and  unfaith  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
generation.  Some  religion  is  recognized  by 
thoughtful  Japanese  as  an  imperative  safe- 
guard for  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  this 
official  movement  to  develop  an  eclectic 
Japanese  faith  is  a  sign  that  the  great  problem 
has  now  enlisted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
government. 

From  China  it  is  reported  that  President  Sun 
has  expressed  his  full  approbation  of  a  proposal 
presented  to  him  by  a  native  Christian  minister 
for  the  organization  of  an  independent  Chris- 
tian church.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  reli- 
gious establishment  is  contemplated,  since  that 
would  be  contrary  to  the  American  models 
which  the  Chinese  republicans  are  so  diligently 
following,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  propo- 
sition does  contemplate  eliminating  the  denomi- 
national distinctions  that  foreign  missionaries 
have  imported  and  combining  all  Chinese  Chris- 
tians in  a  single  body  superior  to  missionary 
control.   

King  Attends  Mission  Service 

In  view  of  the  recent  request  from  the  co- 
operating Foreign  Boards  that  distinguished 
Oriental  guests  be  not  entertained  by  govern- 
ment officials  on  Sunday,  the  following  inci- 
dent sent  by  Stanley  A.  Hunter  of  Allahabad 
Christian  College,  India,  is  of  interest : 

King  George  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
people  by  the  manner  in  which  he  attended 
divine  service  on  his  Sundays  in  India.  For 
example,  on  his  journey  to  the  great  tiger  shoot 
in  Nepal,  the  special  train  was  stopped  at  the 
little  station  of  Arrah  in  Bengal,  which  has  so 
many  mutiny  memories,  and  here  the  king 
alighted  for  a  simple  devotional  service.  The 
American  Methodist  missionary  of  the  station 
said  the  people  crowded  about  in  great  numbers 
and  were  amazed  to  learn  afterwards  that  the 
king  had  knelt  in  prayer,  as  they  had  rather 
expected  he  had  gone  to  church  to  receive 
the  worship  of  the  congregation. 

Holiday  Home  for  Chinese  Students 

The  second  Christmas  home-gathering  of 
Chinese  students  from  various  institutions  of 

learning  in  New  England  and  vicinity  occurred 
Dec.  20 — Jan.  4  at  Webster,  Mass.,  in  a  fur- 
nished house  loaned  for  the  occasion.  This 


idea  of  a  Christmas  house  party  was  conceived 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Mitchell  of  Worces- 
ter, devoted  friends  of  the  Chinese,  and 
was  first  put  into  practical  operation  last  year, 
when  they  secured  a  vacant  house  and  invited 
students  from  fifteen  schools  to  be  their  guests 
for  the  holidays.  Twenty-seven  young  people 
accepted  the  invitation  this  year,  representing 
many  different  provinces  of  China  and  includ- 
ing such  influential  men  as  W.  P.  Wei,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance,  and  S. 
J.  Chuan,  who  is  organizing  student  Bible 
classes.  In  a  body  they  attended  the  Christ- 
mas service  at  Trinity  church,  and  also  the 
services  of  the  church  in  Webster.  Through 
the  assistance  of  friends  who  aided  in  meeting 
the  financial  outlay,  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  enabled 
to  place  before  these  students  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity, 
and  when  they  shall  return  to  take  their  places 
in  the  work  of  the  new  republic  the  im- 
pressions and  lessons  learned  in  their  Christ- 
mas home  will  doubtless  find  their  fruition. 

Missionary  Morsels 

— In  a  tract  of  land  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  situated  in  northern  Arizona  and 
extending  into  New  Mexico,  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  23,000  people  who  have  never  heard 
the  gospel — Indian  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

— Twenty-five  years  ago  the  entire  gifts  of 
North  American  institutions  for  the  support 
of  missions  in  foreign  lands  was  less  than  $10,- 
000.  Last  year  the  students  and  alumni  of 
Yale  University  alone  gave  $15,000  for  the 
support  of  the  Yale  mission  in  China,  while 
$131,000  represented  the  gifts  of  North  Amer- 
ican colleges  to  the  mission  causes  of  other 
countries. 

— Capitol  hill,  the  most  aristocratic  residence 
section  of  Denver,  is  headquarters  for  Mormon 
missionary  activities.  The  man  in  charge  is 
superintendent  for  the  work  in  five  states  and 
has  eighty-five  missionaries — men  and  women 
— working  under  his  direction.  A  Mrs.  Herrick 
is  gaining  entrance  to  the  fashionable  homes  on 
the  "hill,"  and  is  said  to  be  making  the  Mor- 
mon Bible  very  popular  and  winning  many 
converts  there. 

Notes  from  Woman*s  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— The  tributes  in  memory  of  Miss  Halsey 
Friday  morning  were  all  praises  of  Him  who 
was  her  "source,"  "center"  and  "dwelling 
place."  Reading  Psalm  103,  Mrs.  Shaw  spoke 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  word  "come,"  spoken 
by  the  Lord  whose  patience,  pity,  mercy  and 
power  are  there  shown.  Mrs.  Blair  called 
her  earthly  schooling  a  preparation  for  such 
errands  as  angels  run ;  Mrs.  Campbell  named 
as  her  chief  characteristics  "loyalty,  con- 
secration, sincerity  and  fearlessness" ;  Mrs. 
Forsyth  spoke  of  her  "genius  for  friendship," 
and  Mrs.  Hardin  termed  her  own  share  in  it — 
remembering  the  love  that  bound  her  grand- 
father with  Dr.  Halsey — "that  most  priceless 
bequest,  an  inherited  friendship."  Mrs.  Robin- 
son quoted  Lincoln :  "It  is  for  us  to  carry  on 
the  task,"  and  told  of  the  decision  of  the  young 
women  in  Miss  Halsey's  Bible  class  to  take  up 
her  missionaries  and  each  one  pray  for  cer- 
tain of  those  in  India  for  whom  she  has  prayed. 

— The  woman's  society  of  the  Second  church 
of  Oak  Park  has  received  a  gift  of  a  file  of 
The  Missionary  Review  covering  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  which  they  wish  to  have  bound. 
Four  numbers  are  missing.  The  society  would 
greatly  appreciate  the  gift  of  the  missing  num- 
bers, which  may  be  left  at  Room  48,  509  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  The  numbers  desired 
are  June,  1895;  May,  1900;  September,  1902, 
and  September,  1910. 

— The  eighth  session  of  the  summer  school 
of  missions  under  the  auspices  of  the  inter- 
denominational committee  of  the  Central  West, 
representing  women's  missionary  boards,  will 
be  held  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  June  25 — July  2. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  well  known  for  her  lectures 
on  missionary  subjects,  will  deliver  the  lectures 
on  the  home  mission  study  book  on  Mor- 
monism.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett 
Montgomery  will  give  the  lectures  on  the  for- 
eign mission  study  book,  "China  of  Today." 
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The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Faith  of 
Today,  by  William  Alexander  Grist.  This  is 
a  new  effort  to  bring  into  view  the  essential 
facts  of  the  life  and  mind  of  Christ  in  the 
light  of  the  modern  study  of  the  gospels.  The 
approach  to  Christ  is  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Christ  ideal  in  history.  Given  this 
ideal  as  having  on  the  one  hand  a  potent  force 
in  the  formation  of  Christianity,  and  on  the 
other  as  an  expression  of  the  totality  of  the 
characteristics  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  we  have, 
according  to  the  author,  an  adequate  criterion 
of  the  important  and  the  unimportant  elements 
in  the  gospel  story.  We  may  study  the  sources 
to  advantage.  As  the  author  himself  does, 
we  may  reconstruct  the  essential  outlines  of 
the  picture  of  Jesus  and  regain  the  true  per- 
spective of  their  background.  But  if  we  do 
this,  we  shall  hold  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  our 
dealing  with  the  critical  and  introductory  ques- 
tions that  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  recent  days,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  our  hold  upon  the  living 
Christ.  It  is  upon  ground  thus  defined  that 
the  author  reconstructs  the  materials  given 
in  the  gospels  into  a  new  account  of  the 
Master's  life.  The  book  is  not  exactly  a  "life" 
of  Christ,  and  yet,  as  it  passes  in  review  and 
discusses  all  the  main  events  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  aims  to  interpret  his  experiences 
and  his  attitude  in  each  group  of  circumstances 
in  their  chronological  order,  it  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  and  classified  with  the  lives  of  Christ. 
And  among  these  it  must  certainly  occupy 
a  most  honorable  place  in  the  front  rank.  In- 
cidentally, the  work  illustrates  the  perennial 
vitality  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the 
ever  new  and  fresh  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
handled.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Expositor's  Dictionary  of  Texts, 
edited  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Jane  T. 
Stoddart,  with  the  cooperation  of  James  Mof- 
fatt.  Volume  1,  Genesis  to  St.  Mark;  volume 
2,  St.  Luke  to  Revelation.  In  this  remark- 
able work  the  effort  is  made  to  furnish  the 
average  preacher  with  adequate  helps  in  the 
study  of  the  most  fruitful  Scripture  texts  from 
the  homiletical  point  of  view.  This  general 
task  has  often  before  been  undertaken.  But 
the  typical  homiletical  commentary  on  the 
Bible  has  in  general  rather  tantalized  than 
helped  the  preacher  because  of  its  great  bulk 
and  the  necessarily  undiscriminating  way  in 
which  it  had  to  be  constructed  as  a  commentary 
on  the  whole  Bible.  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicol's 
plan  proceeds  upon  new  lines  which  largely 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  admit  of  a 
judicious  selection  of  material.  The  plan,  as 
the  title  of  the  work  indicates,  is  that  of  a 
dictionary  which,  however,  is  arranged  not 
alphabetically  but  according  to  the  order  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  preachable  texts  in  the 
Bible  itself.  Each  text  is  introduced  with  some 
appropriate  illuminating  remarks  bringing  into 
view  its  true  import,  and  a  suggested  outline 
of  a  sermon  indicates  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  it.  To  this  outline  is  then  appended  a 
comparatively  full  list  of  references  to  the  best 
homiletic  literature.  The  form  of  the  work 
might  have  been  more  convenient  for  handling. 
Its  two  volumes  are  large  and  uncouth,  but 
there  is  some  gain  in  their  being  no  more  than 
two.    [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

The  Master,  by  G.  M.  Peters.  This  is  meant 
to  be  a  plain  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
author  realizes  that  studies,  discussions  and 
learned  investigations,  dealing  with  chron- 
ological and  geographical  questions,  all  designed 
to  throw  light  on  the  earthly  life  and  ministry 
of  the  Master,  exist  in  great  abundance.  But 
he  has  noticed  that  attempts  to  give  the  simple 
narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  readers 
who  do  not  care  for  the  contentions  of  scholars, 
and  who  are  not  particularly  benefited  by  the 
exhortations  of  preachers,  are  quite  rare.  He 
therefore  aims  to  tell  the  story  because  it  has 
been  so  seldom  told.  Naturally,  he  who  under- 
takes this  task  must  have  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  obscure  and  doubtful  details  in  the 
sources;  but  it  seems  better  to  take  the  risk 
of  weaving  into  the  narrative  individual  and 
debatable  solutions  of  such  questions  than  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  them  before  the  lay 
reader  simply  for  the  sake  of  fairness  or  more 


precise  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
book  will  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Every  fresh  and  unconventional 
presentation  of  Jesus  must  needs  appeal  to 
the  hearts  of  some  who  have  not  as  yet  found 
the  portraiture  needed  by  themselves.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Preludes  and  Interludes,  by  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  is  a  modest-sized  volume  in  which 
are  gathered  some  of  the  author's  last  mes- 
sages to  his  people.  They  have  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  Dr.  Bradford's  writings,  showing 
a  gentle  spirit,  a  reverent  manner  and  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  his  Lord.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York.  $1. 

For  and  About  Young  People 

Saints  and  Heroes,  by  George  Hodges,  com- 
prises a  series  of  biographies  for  young  people 
from  10  to  16.  The  twenty  saints  and  heroes 
dealt  with  represent  dominant  personalities 
from  the  time  of  Cyprian  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  include,  beside  him,  Atha- 
nasius,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, Benedict,  Gregory  the  Great,  Columba, 
Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  Anselm,  Bernard, 
Becket,  Langton,  Dominic,  Francis,  Wycliffe, 
Hus  and  Savonarola.  The  text  is  not  burdened 
with  dates,  nor  is  it  confused  with  doctrine. 
The  essential  feature  of  each  sketch  is  its 
story  interest.  Dr.  Hodges,  well  known  for 
his  success  in  imparting  biblical  knowledge  to 
young  minds,  makes  the  narrative  of  each 
of  these  lives  a  thing  not  easily  forgotten. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

Neptune's  Isle,  and  Other  Plays  for  Chil- 
dren, by  John  Jay  Chapman.  Besides  the  rather 
long  play  named  in  the  title — a  romantic  drama 
designed  for  young  people  of  high  school  age 
— there  are  three  others  in  the  volume.  "Wil- 
fred the  Young"  is  a  dragon  play  for  a  boys' 
school,  and  ought  to  be  acted  with  success ; 
"A  Family  Quarrel,"  offered  as  a  vehicle  to  be 
acted  by  and  before  very  small  children,  will 
probably  fall  short  of  its  purpose  for  the  very 
good  reason  of  unfitness ;  "Christmas  Once 
More"  is  the  libretto  for  a  children's  religious 
cantata,  preceded  by  a  Christmas  play  in  one 
act  called  "The  Childhood  of  a  Saint."  This 
last  one  is  perhaps  the  best  in  a  volume  not 
too  inspiringly  suggestive  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  Believing  that  the  sooner  some  of 
the  old  nursery  rhymes  are  dropped  into  ob- 
livion the  better,  Mr.  Johnson's  collection  omits 
those  that  are  "ungrammatical,  coarse,  or  rough- 
mannered,"  and  includes  practically  all  the 
rest  of  the  familiar  favorites,  with  the  addition 
of  many  excellent  new  ones  "culled  from  the 
fresh  traditional  material  that  has  constantly 
been  coming  to  light."  It  is  an  edition  pre- 
pared especially  for  American  children,  and 
it  is  a  delightful  one.  An  introduction  con- 
tributes notably  to  Mother  Goose  bibliography, 
and  illustrations  of  artistic  and  imaginative 
value  add  greatly  to  the  book's  charm.  [Baker 
and  Taylor  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

As  the  Twig  Is  Bent,  by  Susan  Chenery, 
and  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  by  Sara 
Cone  Bryant,  are  two  new  volumes  in  the 
"Home  Progress"  series.  The  first  is  a  series 
of  talks  in  story  form  on  such  subjects  as 
honor,  obedience,  love,  thrift,  happiness  and 
religion,  and  is  designed  for  the  use  of  mothers 
and  teachers.  The  second  contains  fifty-one 
stories  with  some  suggestions  for  telling,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  delightful  child  po^ms. 
Both  may  be  used  nicely  in  connection  with 
home  or  school  training.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

Early  Stories  and  Songs,  by  Mary  Clark 
Barnes.  Bible  stories  told  in  the  most  simple 
form  for  very  young  people.  Opposite  each 
is  an  elementary  writing  lesson  on  the  same 
text.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    60  cents  net. 

Successful  Boys'  Clubs,  by  R.  P.  Ander- 
son. A  quotation  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  the  effect  that  any  work  to  be  permanent 
with  the  man  must  begin  with  the  boy,  serves 
as  the  key  to  the  motive  actuating  Mr.  Ander- 


son in  preparing  this  work.  Designed  as  a 
help  to  workers  with  boys  in  connection  with 
churches  and  young  people's  societies,  it  will 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  all  who  are 
trying  to  form  and  carry  on  boys'  clubs  with 
a  similar  purpose.  It  is  often  much  easier,  as 
workers  in  this  field  know,  to  form  a  boys' 
club  than  to  provide  interesting  occupation  and 
profitable  amusements  for  its  members  after 
it  is  formed.  The  chapters  on  games,  sports, 
open  air  accomplishments,  nature  studies,  art 
studies  and  suggestions — which  latter  include 
such  topics  as  first  aid  to  the  wounded,  glee 
clubs,  and  the  like — will  prove  of  much  interest 
to  boys,  young  and  old  alike.  [United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston.    65  cents  net. 

A  Child's  Guide  to  the  Bible,  by  George 
Hodges.  We  know  of  no  one  better  equipped 
for  the  responsibility  of  directing  children  in 
their  Bible  study  than  Dr.  Hodges,  dean  of 
the  Episcopal  TJieological  School  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  fact  that  the  editors  of  the  ad- 
mirable "Child's  Guide"  series  have  secured 
him  as  author  of  the  present  volume  impels 
another  tribute  to  their  astuteness.  The  nar- 
ratives of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
here  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  times 
and  the  writing  of  the  different  books  into  a 
series  of  impressions  that  will  without  doubt 
be  ineffaceable.  Paintings  from  the  old  masters 
serve  as  excellent  illustrations.  [Baker  and 
Taylor  Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

The  Young  Gem-Hunters,  by  Hugh  Pen- 
dexter.  This  second  volume  in  the  "Camp 
and  Trail"  series  has  the  suggestive  subtitle, 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Haunted  Camp."  From 
start  to  finish  it  is  full  of  just  the  appeal 
implied  in  that  felicitous  adjective  "haunted." 
Bub  Thomas  and  Stanley  Malcolm,  already 
well  known  through  their  exploits  in  the  previ- 
ous volumes,  appear  again  as  the  heroes  in  the 
new  one ;  and  there  are  several  additional 
characters  who  are  sure  to  interest.  [Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

General  Literature 

The  Librarian  at  Play,  by  Edmund  Lester 
Pearson,  shows  that  the  role  of  librarian  may 
have  its  funny  side — when  one  is  blessed  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  Besides  being  a  librarian 
of  wide  experience,  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  writer 
and  speaker  on  literary  subjects,  and  twelve 
of  the  fourteen  essays  which  make  up  this  lit- 
tle volume  originally  appeared  anonymously  in 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  The  addi- 
tional essays,  "The  Crowded  Hour"  and 
"Mulch,"  are  printed  now  for  the  first  time. 
All  the  papers  are  without  exception  witty, 
breezy  and  entertaining.  [Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare,  edited  by  William 
Allan  Neilson  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike. 
The  volumes  of  this  newest  and  very  excellent 
edition  are  being  brought  out  with  great  prompt- 
ness. The  latest  to  come  to  us  are  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Coriolanus," 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Henry  IV.,"  part  i, 
and  "Henry  VL,"  part  i.  While  the  photo- 
gravure frontispieces  maintain  their  general 
features  of  unique  interest,  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  as  Shylock  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Each  35 
cents  net. 

The  Story  of  America  Sketched  in  Son- 
nets, by  Henry  Frank.  The  salient  events  and 
conspicuous  personalities  of  our  history  are 
here  recorded  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  the  poetry 
of  which  is  somewhat  negligible,  the  sentiment 
of  which  will  be  welcomed  by  many  earnest 
patriotic  souls.  [Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1.35  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Meaning  of  the  Cross,  by  Henry  E. 
Jackson ;  with  introduction  by  Hugh  Black. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 

The  Land  of  Far  Distances,  by  Edgar  Whit- 
aker  Work.  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.     IS    cents  net. 

Patriots  and  Tyrants,  by  Marion  F.  Lansing. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.    40  cents  net. 

The  Eagle's  Bride,  by  O.  C.  Auringer.  Wil- 
liam R.  Jenkins  Company,  New  York. 
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From  a  Man  on  the  Ground 

At  a  recent  trial  at  Fort  Sheridan,  where  a 
gambling  machine  had  been  seized  by  our 
league,  a  number  of  old  soldiers  were  present. 
Among  them  was  one  who  had  been  in  former 
years  in  charge  of  the  canteen  at  Fort  Sheridan. 
They  all  agreed  that  in  the  old  canteen  days 
they  had  repeatedly  seen  "a  yelling  mob  of 
drunken  soldiers  filling  the  canteen  room  from 
wall  to  wall."  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  awful  dives  outside  the  army  post  began 
and  grew  up  while  the  liquor-selling  canteen 
flourished  inside  the  post. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  informed  that  many 
a  young  country  lad,  having  joined  the  army, 
has  learned  to  drink  at  the  canteen ;  and  has 
indulged  in  unspeakable  debauchery  in  the  dives 
outside. 

Since  the  cleaning  up  at  Highwood,  Fort 
Sheridan  leads  all  the  other  posts  in  its  good 
order  and  discipline,  but  I  think  the  results 
are  due  to  the  double  reformation — -the  aboli- 
tion of  the  dives  and  the  removal  of  the 
canteen. 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  as  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  Colonel  Maus  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  come  forward  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  army.  T.  R.  Quayle. 

[Mr.  Quayle  is  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
County  Law  and  Order  League,  which  was 
largely  instrumental  in  closing  the  dives  ad- 
jacent to  Fort  Sheridan. — Editor.] 


Efforts,  Not  Results,  Demanded 

As  a  missionary  in  Korea  I  was  very  sorry 
to  see  a  statement  in  an  article  by  R.  S.  H.  to 
the  effect  that  "yes"  to  the  question  "Have  you 
led  a  soul  to  Christ?"  opens  the  door  to  the 
church  in  Korea  and  "no"  bars  the  same. 
It  is  very  far  from  the  facts.  The  missionaries 
in  Korea  virtually  always  ask  the  candidates 
for  baptism  and  catechumens  whether  they  are 
doing  "personal  work,"  trying  to  lead  others 
to  Christ,  or  not,  and  expect  them  to  do  it, 
and  virtually  all  are  so  doing.  But  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ  by  that  soul  or  not  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  no  one  has  ever 
been  left  out  of  the  church  because  he  has 
not  led  a  soul  to  Christ. 

The  first  missionaries  in  China  and  else- 
where labored  for  years  without  a  single  con- 
vert, and  we  as  a  Korean  church  are  not  look- 
ing for  the  kind  of  converts  who  come  to 
Christ  in  their  own  or  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors' strength,  but  those  who  are  called  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  works  where  and  when 
he  pleases. 

Had  the  article  said  that  those  who  are  not 
making  an  effort  to  lead  others  to  Christ  are 
not  admitted  to  the  church,  it  would  have  come 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  keep  a  person  out  of  the  church  of 
Christ  because  he  has  not  led  a  soul  to  Christ. 
That  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

  A  Reader. 

More  About  That  Postal  Card 

Replying  to  "Old  Subscriber,"  I  may  say  the 
church  in  question  came  under  my  notice  be- 
cause of  a  paragraph  in  the  "Church  Notes," 
saying  the  pastor  had  gone,  giving  the  number 
of  members  and  name  of  clerk.  This  was 
clearly  an  invitation  to  candidates.  Surely  the 
applicants  might  expect  the  courtesy  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  postal  card  in  reply. 

But  why  reply  at  all  ?  In  my  case  there  was 
no  absolute  need  for  it.  In  ten  days,  as  some- 
body has  said,  it  would  have  joined  the  many 
letters  that  have  answered  themselves.  In 
such  matters  silence  is  still  a  polite  negative. 
And  what  was  the  answer?  Typewritten,  it 
curtly  said  about  eighty  letters  such  as  mine 
had  been  received,  fifteen  or  so  had  been 
selected  to  communicate  with,  mine  not  being 
among  them  now  nor  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
I  have  met  a  man  who  received  exactly  the 
same  thing.  The  thing  was  distributed  broad- 
cast, with  what  consequence  the  senders  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

But  my  friend's  reference  to  postage  delights 
me.  I  have  long  thought  my  church  ought  to 
pay  a  little  of  my  postage.  I  have  been  afraid 
to  bring  it  before  them,  because  they  might 
think  it  a  trivial  matter.  Most  of  my  cor- 
respondence is  official,  and  my  stationery  costs 


me  $s  a  year ;  the  cost  of  postage  I  know  not. 
Last  year  I  wrote  dozens  of  letters  bringing 
men  and  churches  together,  and  would  write 
ten  times  that  to  serve  my  church. 

Why  does  not  my  friend  turn  those  letters 
over  to  the  clerk  and  pay  the  clerk  to  reply, 
the  same  as  I  do  with  applications  for  church 
letters?  If  the  church  conducts  all  its  busi- 
ness as  vaguely  as  his  letter  suggests,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  vacant  six  years,  not  six 
months,  as  now,  before  they  get  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  do  not  reply  with  postals,  Old 
Subscriber.  Seize  this  as  an  opportunity  to  pay 
off  a  little  of  the  enormous  deficit  that  the 
ministry  could  write  against  the  church.  In 
our  church  when  courtesy  fails  in  these  matters, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  something  much 
more  expensive  than  postage. 

Anglo-Scot. 


Two  Differing  Opinions  and  a  Demand 

In  The  Continent  recently  I  read  that  peculiar 
production,  "A  Brief  for  the  Stepmother."  If 
the  statements  therein  are  true,  it  is  in  respect 
to  the  great  minority.  I  have  been  in  the  min- 
istry for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  preaching 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  and  among 
church  people  I  fail  to  call  to  mind  one 
instance  where  the  stepmother  acted  toward  hei 
stepchildren  or  was  treated  by  her  husband 
as  was  portrayed  in  that  article.  Thank 
God,  the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  My 
wife  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  stepmother  at 
3  years.  A  better  mother  could  not  be  imagined. 
In  my  present  congregation  there  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  devoted  women  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet.  She  is  the  third  wife,  and 
came  into  the  home  to  take  care  of  a  little 
lad.  He  is  a  young  man  now,  and  a  more 
affectionate  mother  and  devoted  stepson  can- 
not be  imagined. 

I  read  with  some  amusement  "Stereotyped 
Religion,"  by  R.  S.  H.  I  admit  that  the  picture 
has  much  of  truth  in  it.  I  plead  guilty  for  my- 
self and  church.  R.  S.  H.  has  quite  a  play  on 
"stereotyped,"  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  one 
thing  to  be  annihilated,  when,  as  I  read  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  church,  it  is  the 
ever  constant  quantity.  God  gave  his  law 
from  Sinai.  Today,  after  thousands  of  years, 
it  is  the  same  "stereotyped"  ten  commandments. 

I  was  raised  in  the  Church  of  England.  To 
those  whose  soul  was  not  in  tune  it  was  all 
very  stereotyped,  but  to  the  heart  that  beat  in 
unison  with  the  Creator,  the  "Jubilate  Deo,"  the 
"Te  Deum  Laudamus,"  the  "Nunc  Dimittis," 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  "stereotyped"  service, 
was  elevating  and  ennobling.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church  service  we  miss  most  of  the 
ritual,  until  of  late  years  the  church  has  asked 
for  a  limited  amount. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beautiful  First  church 
of  Pittsburg.  The  late  Dr.  George  Purves  is 
minister.  The  bells  cease,  the  grand  organ 
whispers  a  note  of  praise ;  gradually  its  voice 
grows  stronger,  and  culminates  in  "Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  led  by  a 
fine  choir ;  a  moment's  hush  ;  a  few  words  from 
the  sainted  minister,  calling  down  God's  bless- 
ing upon  pastor,  people  and  service — this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  "metallic  picture."  God's 
word  is  devoutly  read,  another  prayer  is  offered, 
another  hymn  of  praise  is  sung;  then  the  "un- 
rememberable  sermon"  that  I  remember  to  this 
day.  A  short  prayer,  another  song,  the  bene- 
diction, and  the  "cold  storage  feeling"  seizes 
all  the  worshipers,  and  the  people  go  home 
satisfied  "that  the  church  job  is  done  for  an- 
other week" ! 

I  would  like  to  take  up  the  hackling  of  the 
midweek  prayer  meeting  by  R.  S.  H.  I  admit 
that  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  demand 
of  R.  S.  H.  his  remedy  for  104  regular  services 
in  the  year  that  are  "stereotyped"  and  "snow- 
covered."  The  merest  tyro  can  hackle  the 
church  and  the  ministers  that  are  working  hard 
to  make  the  church  the  best  possible,  and  the 
faithful  women  and  five  or  six  men — "the  reg- 
ulars"— who  keep  the  fire  on  the  altar  from 
going  out.    But  the  remedy?  H.  W. 


Biblical  Authority  for  Remarriage 

I  have  read  the  discussions  on  the  divorce  evil 
and  W.  M.  Campbell's  comment.  I  would  like 
to  have  pointed  out  where  in  the  Bible  our 
Lord  has  in  any  way  indicated  that  parties 
could  get  a  divorce  for  either  adultery  or  deser- 
tion and  remarry.  If  so,  why  all  this  talk 
about  remarrying?  Most  parties  on  this  ground 
have  a  right  to  remarry  and  are  granted  this 
privilege  by  the  laws  of  the  country.    I  have 


never  seen  such  a  statement  in  the  Bible  or 
anything  that  could  be  construed  that  way,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  who  do  such  things  cause 
others  to  commit  adultery.  I  do  not  write 
for  controversy  but  purely  for  information,  as 
it  has  troubled  me  to  think  that  ordinary  people 
cannot  read  the  Bible  correctly  or  get  its  true 
meaning.  A.  B.  C. 


The  Ne  Temere  Decree 

The  Continent's  editorial  on  this  papal  decree 
recently  put  in  force  in  Ireland  and  in  Canada 
puts  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell  and  brings 
out  the  real  "crux,"  as  you  term  it.  You  say  : 
"Attempts  to  charge  immorality  upon  such 
wedlock  [marriages  by  Protestant  ministers  or 
civil  magistrates]  merely  because  it  does  not 
conform  to  technical  church  rules  are  socially 
disintegrating,  and  therefore  intolerable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  impartial  citizen." 

The  ne  temere  decree  attempts  to  do  this 
very  thing  with  every  marriage  of  a  Catholic, 
or  even  of  a  person  who  was  baptized  a  Catho- 
lic, but  has  given  up  that  faith,  unless  the 
marriage  is  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  famous  McCann 
case  in  Ireland,  where  a  priest  in  Belfast  told 
a  husband  and  wife  who  had  been  married  by 
a  Presbyterian  minister  that  they  were  living 
in  sin,  and  that  the  woman  was  a  common 
woman  and  her  children  illegitimate,  because 
the  man  was  a  Catholic,  the  wife  being  a  Pres- 
byterian. Because  the  woman  refused  to  be 
remarried  by  a  priest  the  home  was  broken  up 
and  the  two  infant  children  were  stolen  from 
the  mother.  To  this  day  she  has  never  seen 
them. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Catholic 
priests,  the  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  re- 
married to  any  woman  he  desires,  as  the  Protes- 
tant marriage  was  no  marriage  at  all.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  officially  defended 
the  priest  who  has  thus  destroyed  this  home  by 
attempting  to  enforce  the  ne  temere  decree, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  present  excite- 
ment amongst  Ulster  Protestants  in  regard 
to  home  rule.  An  Irish  parliament  would  make 
ne  temere,  as  they  fear,  the  law  of  the  land  just 
as  it  is  today  in  Malta  and  in  Quebec.  The 
ne  temere  decree  by  thus  making  zeal  for 
formalities  exceed  care  for  morals  is  an  insult 
to  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  to  every 
Protestant  minister,  as  it  solemnly  declares  that 
any  marriage  service  at  which  he  officiates,  in 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  has  been 
baptized  a  Catholic,  is  void,  and  if  the  parties 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife  they  are 
living  in  "filthy  concubinage" — to  use  the  exact 
language  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Alexander  Corkey. 


One  More  Word 

Mr.  Satterlee  says,  "If,  as  Mr.  'Wishard  and 
Mr.  Fulton  say,  the  forms  contained  in  the 
book  of  common  worship  ought  not  to  be  used," 
etc.  Mr.  Fulton  can  speak  for  himself.  I 
did  not  say,  "The  forms  contained  in  the  book 
of  common  worship  ought  not  to  be  used." 
My  contention  was  against  calling  the  book 
"our  Presbyterian  prayer  book" ;  and  for  the 
reason  that  our  church  does  not  have  an  au- 
thorized prayer  book  that  we  are  required  to 
use.  If  any  minister  is  unable  to  conduct  the 
public  worship  of  his  congregation,  let  him  use 
the  book  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
church.  But  do  not  call  it  "our  Presbyterian 
prayer  book" ;  that  is  all. 

Our  church  has  never  foisted  a  book  of 
prayer  on  her  ministers  or  churches.  The 
book  of  the  committee  is  "for  voluntary  use," 
if  one  must  have  help,  not  compulsory  use. 

S.  E.  Wishard. 

[This  discussion  cannot  be  continued  further. 
— Editor.] 


Altar  League's  Helpfulness 

The  Continent  is  always  mindful  to  inform 
its  readers  of  the  many  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy organizations  and  leagues,  formed  for 
the  betterment  of  society,  and  the  writer's  at- 
tention was  particularly  attracted  lately  by 
your  notice  of  the  "Family  Altar  League."  This 
notice  ought  to  go  scintillating  through  the 
nation,  from  center  to  circumference  and  back 
again  to  center. 

Who  knows  but  the  Sabbath  shall  be  rescued, 
the  dignity  of  law  more  generally  sustained, 
the  counsels  and  persons  of  the  aged  respected 
and  restored  to  their  God-appointed  place  in  the 
community  and  in  the  home  by  this  league? 

R.  C. 
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More  Ammunition  on  the  Canteen  Question 


Mrs.  Maus  Gives  a  Woman's  View 

I HAVE  accounts  of  a  recent  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  league  for  the 
civic  education  of  women.  The  principal  ques- 
tion discussed  seemed  to  be  the  restoration 
of  beer  and  other  intoxicants  to  the  canteen  of 
the  United  States  army.  This  question  is  one 
that  cannot  be  judged  by  any  inexperienced 
person,  and  requires  close  study  of  conditions. 

For  over  thirty  years  I  have  given  time 
and  money  to  this  one  object,  the  elevation 
and  uplift  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army. 
I  have  had  many  advantages  that  other  women 
did  not  have.  My  husband  being  a  surgeon,  I 
could  spend  much  time  in  the  hospitals  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  men  while  they 
were  sick.  A  sick  soldier  does  not  differ  from 
other  men,  except  that  he  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  lonely  and  forlorn. 

Our  army  has  changed  entirely  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Our  old 
soldiers  were  discharged  and  their  places  filled 
by  the  inexperienced  American  boys,  many  of 
them  under  i8  years  of  age,  all  eager  to  see 
the  world,  with  no  habits  of  life  formed,  and 
ready  to  imitate  their  officers'  conduct.  Our 
soldiers  themselves  are  not  agitating  the 
return  of  bear  to  the  canteen.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  either  indifferent  or  op- 
posed to  being  subjected  to  its  temptations, 
knowing  that  in  admitting  beer  all  other  in- 
toxicants creep  in. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  these  over- 
zealous  friends  of  the  soldier  would  be  much 
surprised  to  hear  how  the  better  class  of 
the  men  feel.  We  are  a  commercial  people 
and  our  enlisted  men  have  ambitions  as  well 
as  civilian  boys.  They  protest  against  being 
classed  as  drunkards.  Upon  one  occasion  a 
fine,  clean  man  of  the  band  read  me  an  extract 
from  a  Washington  paper,  written  by  some 
woman  who  urged  that  we  "give  them  back 
their  beer."  He  said :  "Does  she  think  we 
are  German  soldiers,  and  would  she  buy  a 
home  alongside  of  a  beer  saloon  and  give 
her  sons  credit  to  drink  there?"  Soldiers  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  clubmen.  I  have  asked 
many  captains  how  many  drunkards  they  had 
in  their  companies  of  fifty  men.  They  usually 
answer,  from  three  to  five,  with  a  few  more 
who  go  on  occasional  sprees.  This  leaves 
forty  men  without  the  habit  formed,  and  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  forty  men  that  I  would 
beg  that  intoxicants  be  kept  out  of  army  posts. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  willing 
to  place  their  honor  and  safety  in  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  army  ?  Other  nations  of  the 
world  have  awakened  to  this  situation  since 
the  inglorious  defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan.  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  attributes  it  all  to  the  dis- 
sipated officers  and  men  of  the  Russian  army. 
England  has  awakened,  and  Lords  Roberts  and 
Kitchener  have  both  issued  bulletins  urging 
•upon  their  army  the  necessity  of  sobriety 
for  the  defense  of  their  country's  honor.  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  never  misses  an 
opportunity  to  implore  German  soldiers  to  give 
up  the  beer  habit,  and  are  we,  with  a  pitiful 
handful  of  an  army,  going  to  force  conditions 
upon  them  that  will  render  them  worse  than 
useless  in  times  of  war  and  peril? 

We  hear  on  all  sides  that  diseases  are  the 
result  of  outside  drinking  places.  This  I  very 
much  doubt,  as  our  soldiers'  pay  is  small  and, 
may  I  say,  unfortunately  it  is  often  the  sober 
man  who  spends  his  money  in  other  ways. 
The  houses  of  vice  are  not  more  numerous 
today  than  in  years  past.  Eighteen  years  ago 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
the  post  was  completely  surrounded  on  two 
sides  with  these  places,  and  the  canteen  did 
tiot  diminish  their  number. 

With  a  mother's  heart  full  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  inexperienced  boys  of  our  land, 
for  the  sake  of  a  nation  yet  unborn,  I  would 
plead  with  our  lawmakers  and  ask  the  people 
of  our  land  to  demand  for  our  soldiers  the 
same  protection  they  would  give  to  their  own 
sons.  Anna  Russell  Maus. 


Comments  of  Army  Officers 

Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
June  s,  191 1 — From  what  I  have  learned  from 
a  brief  experience  before  the  canteen  was 
abolished,  and  from  what  I  have  gained  from 


older  officers,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
canteen  would  not  tend  to  abolish  the  dis- 
reputable saloons  outside  the  reservations  nor 
to  reduce  drunkenness. 

From  what  I  can  judge  of  the  attitude  of 
the  voters  of  the  country,  the  many  recom- 
mendations and  the  much  hard,  conscientious 
effort  put  forward  to  accomplish  the  restora- 
tion of  the  canteen,  all  represent  absolutely 
wasted  energy.  The  people  will  not  stand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  canteen. 

I  believe  that,  whatever  our  opinions  on  the 
canteen  question,  we  should  realize  the  futility 
of  working  to  bring  it  back.  The  same  effort 
expended  to  create  a  no-saloon  zone  around 
each  reservation  and  to  provide  adequate  sub- 
stitutes for  the  canteen  would  accomplish  re- 
sults far  more  commensurate  with  the  con- 
scientious and  very  commendable  effort  now 
expended  to  no  purpose. 

A.  Gibson,  First  Lieutenant. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  June  s,  191 1 — The  state- 
ment so  frequently  made  that  officers  are  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  sale 
of  beer  in  the  canteen  is,  I  believe,  far  from 
correct.  I  know  of  many  who  are  not  of  this 
opinion  and  am  confident  that  if  the  facts  were 
known  a  goodly  proportion  of  all  officers  would 
regret  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  When 
the  great  German  war  lord  exhorts  his  officers 
to  abstain  from  drinking  and  points  out  to  them 
that  those  who  indulge  are  under  a  handicap  as 
compared  with  those  who  do  not ;  when  the 
Danish  government  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  any  garrison ;  when  Canadian  warships 
carry  no  grog  for  their  sailors,  why,  pray, 
should  we  not  join  the  march  of  progress? 
Let  the  same  amount  of  energy  be  expended  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  various 
slates  forbidding  location  of  a  saloon  within 
one  or  two  miles  of  a  military  reservation,  as  is 
now  expended  in  endeavors  to  restore  the  sale 
of  beer  in  the  canteen,  and  we  shall  have  the 
whole  question  disposed  of  for  all  time. 

T.  W.  Winston, 
Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  June  6,  1911 — If  the  same 
amount  of  energy  that  is  used  in  advocating 
the  canteen  on  account  of  the  low  dives  out- 
side the  posts  were  devoted  to  getting  rid  of 
the  dives,  much  good  could  be  accomplished. 
To  restore  the  canteen  now  would  be  to  take 
a  step  backward.  W.  K.  Wilson, 

Captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Proposes  a  Federal  Commission 

A  correspondent  in  The  Watchman  says : 
"This  whole  movement  for  the  reintroduction 
of  the  saloon  into  the  army  is  rousing  more 
and  more  the  feeling  that  what  the  army  needs 
is  not  the  bringing  in  of  the  saloon  but  the 
pitching  out  of  a  large  number  of  officers  whose 


^official  authority  gives  to  their  own  loose 
habits  an  immoral  influence  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  'dens  of  dissipation  and  dis- 
ease' beyond  their  jurisdiction." 

Another  correspondent  says  :  "These  charges 
against  our  soldiers  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
country,  not  to  mention  the  incompetency  of 
officers  that  cannot  control  their  men."  These 
naturally  lead  one  to  inquire  if  it  is  not  time 
that  the  whole  matter  be  looked  into,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  morals  and  com- 
petency of  our  army  officials.  Perhaps  if  we 
could  get  at  the  bottom  of  things  the  "canteen 
question"  would  not  be  so  constantly  recurring. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  secure  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  commission  which  shall 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  report  its 
findings  to  Congress?  Ernest  L.  True. 


Religious  Work  in  Universities 
Is  Growing 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  church  work- 
ers in  state  universities  held  at  Iowa  City 
Feb.  6-7  was  attended  by  sixty-eight  delegates 
representing  sixteen  universities  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  started 
specific  work  for  students  in  fifteen  of  the 
state  universities,  having  an  enrollment  of 
45,041  students,  7,000  of  whom  come  from 
Presbyterian  homes.  A  group  of  Presbyterian 
men  on  the  local  faculty  gave  a  complimentary 
dinner  to  the  eighteen  visiting  Presbyterian 
delegates. 

It  was  shown  that  six  universities  officially 
take  a  religious  census  of  their  students.  One 
of  the  important  questions  before  the  churches 
is  the  giving  of  credits  by  universities  for 
extramural  instruction  in  biblical  and  religious 
subjects.  Such  credit  is  already  being  given 
in  five  universities  and  nine  more  expressed 
willingness  to  extend  credits  for  work  of 
university  grade  given  under  proper  conditions. 
The  popular  meeting  was  addressed  by  J. 
Beveridge  Lee,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education  ;  President  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell  of  Depauw  University  and  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Blakeman  of  First  M.  E.  church, 
Madison,  Wis. ;  vice-president.  Rev.  T.  M. 
Shipherd,  Congregational  minister,  Lincoln, 
Neb. ;  secretary.  Rev.  Wallace  Payne  of  the 
Bible  chair  at  Kansas  University.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 


For  Sunday  Law  in  Montana 

The  moderator  of  Montana  Synod  has  ap- 
pointed Rev.  Edwin  M.  Ellis,  Dr.  E.  J.  Groene- 
ye\d  an'd  Rev.  N.  H.  Burdick  as  a  committee 
which  shall  act  with  similar  committees  from 
other  denominations,  whose  purpose  is  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  general  Sabbath  law  by 
the  state  legislature  in  1913. 


Preparing  for  Princeton's  Centennial 


THE  ARTICLE  by  Professor  Erdman  in 
another  part  of  this  issue  of  The  Con- 
tinent directs  attention  to  what  will  be 
one  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  education.  The  program 
will  bring  forward  representatives  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  all  interests  con- 
cerned in  this  institution  of  noble  history. 

The  joint  centennial  committee  of  the  di- 
rectors, trustees,  faculty  and  alumni,  as  con- 
stituted in  November  last,  is  as  follows: 

President  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
chairman,  Princeton  ;  George  Alexander,  D.  D., 
New  York  City;  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D., 
Pittsburg ;  R.  M.  Anderson,  Princeton ;  Rev. 
Sylvester  W.  Beach,  Princeton ;  Silas  B. 
Brownell,  New  York  City;  John  Dixon,  D.  D., 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Dulles,  Princeton ; 
John  Fox,  D.  D.,  New  York  City;  W.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Princeton ;  Rev.  C.  Wistar 
Hodge,  Princeton ;  E.  Francis  Hyde,  New 
York  City;  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  Philadel- 
phia; John  B.  Laird,  D.  D.,  Frankford,  Pa.; 
Judge  William  Lanning,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Wil- 
liam L.  McEwan,  D.  D.,  Pittsburg ;  Professor 
Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  Princeton  ;  Professor  Wil- 
liam F,  Magie,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton  ;  Charles  H. 


Mathews,  Philadelphia;  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols, 
Philadelphia;  E.  H.  Perkins,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
William  Henry  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Phila- 
phia  ;  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
William  P.  Stevenson,  Roselle,  N.  J.;  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Princeton;  Presi- 
dent E.  D.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  is  Rev. 
Harold  McA.  Robinson,  8  Alexander  hall, 
Princeton. 


To  Increase  Mission  Effectiveness 

The  home  mission  conference  recently  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  influence  of 
any  ever  held  in  the  interest  of  Presbyterian 
home  missions.  About  125  men  attended,  in- 
cluding secretaries  and  chairmen  of  home  mis- 
sion committees  from  eleven  states.  The  whole 
problem  of  effective  home  mission  administra- 
tion was  discussed.  No  official  action  could  be 
taken,  but  the  consensus  of  judgment  upon  a 
great  many  important  questions  was  obtained, 
and  the  views  expressed  will  no  doubt  be  used 
in  starting  new  movements  and  in  effecting 
many  new  adjustments.  C.  C.  McG. 
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Merger  of  Men  and  Religion  Movement  wltti 
Interchurch  Federation  Advocated — Meet- 
ings for  Civic  Kigtiteousness  Planned. 

The  Ministers'  Social  Union  banquet  held  at. 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel  Feb.  12,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hutton  presiding,  was  addressed  by  Bishop 
Rhinelander  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Dr. 
J.  F.  Carson,  moderator  of  the  Assembly.  Each 
emphasized  the  importance  of  confining  the 
pulpit  to  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  to 
the  enforcement  of  religious  truth.  Dr.  Car- 
son, speaking  of  his  extensive  tour,  declared 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  gaining  in  pres- 
tige throughout  the  country. 

The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Frank  DeWitt 
Talmage,  held  in  the  Chambers-Wylie  church 
Feb.  13,  were  attended  by  a  large  congregation, 
including  many  ministers.  They  were  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  stated  clerk  of  presby- 
tery. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Scott  of  this  city  and  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin 
of  New  York.  Others  taking  part  were  Doc- 
tors A.  N.  Keigwin,  J.  G.  Bolton,  Alford  Boggs 
and  W.  Y.  Brown.  A  message  of  sympathy  was 
received  from  the  First  church  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Oxtoby  of  Tabernacle  church  has, 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  given  his  illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Waldenses  of  Today"  before 
the  Waldensian  societies  of  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit  and  Saginaw,  Mich. ; 
Chicago,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Cleveland  and  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Countermine  Forced  to  Resign 

Dr.  J.  D.  Countermine  has  resigned,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  his  people,  the  pastorate  of 
Fourth  Reformed  Presbyterian  church.  Dr. 
Countermine  sufifered  a  paralytic  stroke  last 
summer.  He  is  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Training  School 
for  Christian  Workers  in  this  city  and  has 
occupied  many  responsible  positions  in  the 
church. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Stevenson  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  Calvary  church  Feb.  11; 
Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  supplied  Chambers-Wylie, 
and  Professor  C.  R.  Erdman  of  Princeton  the 
Tenth.  A  young  people's  service  at  Woodland 
in  the  evening  was  addressed  by  T.  Sinclair 
Dicltson  of  Princeton  Seminary,  a  son  of  the 
late  pastor  and  secretary  of  the  College  Board, 
Dr.  J.  Stuart  Dickson. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
terdenominational Woman's  Home  Mission 
Council  will  be  held  in  the  Witherspoon  build- 
ing Feb.  22.  The  speakers  scheduled  are  Mrs. 
Edwin  C.  Grice,  Mrs.  W.  P.  White,  Miss  Emily 
W.  Palmer  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Peacock. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  woman's  home 
missionary  societies  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Chester  Presbyteries  in  the  Witherspoon  build- 
ing, Feb.  14,  "Emigration"  was  discussed  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Wilson  of  the 
national  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Miss  Gruninger  and 
Rev.  Albert  Clot  of  Italy. 

"National  Temperance  Movements"  will  be 
presented  to  the  ministerial  association  on 
Feb.  26  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Carroll  and  Rev. 
Percy  W.  Schelly. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints  have  dedicated  a 
church  in  this  city.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  church 
from  Independence,  Mo.  The  church  is  said 
to  have  300  members. 

The  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  Francis  A.  March  by  the  erection  of 
a  bronze  monument  of  the  distinguished  edu- 
cator. 

Combine  for  Civic  Righteousness 

The  council  of  the  Interchurch  Federation  at 
its  annual  meeting  was  addressed  by  Judge 
R.  N.  Willson,  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  and  Alexander  Simp- 
son, Jr.,  a  prominent  attorney.  A  plan  was 
adopted  for  holding  twenty-five  meetings,  in 
as  many  churches,  on  the  same  night,  once  a 
month,  to  be  addressed  by  prominent  laymen 
upon  "Civic  Righteousness."  Resolutions  were 
adopted  practically  merging  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  with  the  Interchurch  Federa- 
tion ;  the  latter  engaging  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  former.  Said  Judge  Willson  in  his 
address:  "If  Christian  men  of  all  denomina- 
tions would  cooperate  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions,  for  greater  purity  in  civic 
pffairs,  or  for  protecting  youth  from  vice  in  its 


various  forms,  the  movement  would  be  ir- 
resistible. .  .  .  No  one  who  has  occupied 
the  bench,  as  I  have  for  years,  and  listened  to 
so  much  evidence  of  dishonesty  and  vice  and 
its  consequent  suffering  an  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed that  our  standards  in  life,  in  business 
and  in  Christian  living  are  far  below  what 
they  ought  to  be."  At  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Interchurch  Federation  Roy  Smith  Wallace 
of  the  society  to  protect  children  from  cruelty 
made  a  statement  which  created  an  impression. 
He  said  he  was  in  touch  with  2,000  families, 
few  having  any  church  affiliations,  and,  "speak- 
ing plainly,  going  to  rain,"  but  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  ministers  to  give  these 
people  any  assistance. 

A  great  campaign  in  the  interests  of  mis- 
sions was  begun  in  this  city  the  past  week 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission  secretaries 
of  the  various  denominations.  Between  Feb. 
26  and  March  3  a  simultaneous  every-member 
canvass  will  be  conducted  in  all  the  churches. 

W.  P.  White. 

Church  Life  in  Columbus 


Billy  Sunday  Meetings  Planned  for  Next  Jan- 
uary—Soldiers Confess  Christ  — Church  Ac- 
cessions— Dr.  E.  T.  Devine  Speaks. 

A  company  of  ministers  and  laymen  went  to 
Canton  recently  for  a  final  conference  with 
Rev.  William  A.  (Billy)  Sunday.  It  was  defi- 
nitely settled  that  Mr.  Sunday  will  open  a  cam- 
paign in  Columbus  next  January.  Feb.  11  a 
meeting  of  pastors  and  laymen  was  held  in 
the  Third  Street  M.  E.  church  to  begin  ar- 
rangements for  the  meetings.  Fifty-six  churches 
are  cooperating  in  this  movement. 

The  no-license  convention  held  in  this  city 
Jan.  30-31  was  a  great  success.  The  conven- 
tion was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  and  delegates  were  present  from 
practically  every  section  of  the  state.  The 
license  issue  has  been  before  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  liquor  interests 
contended  for  unrestricted  and  mandatory  li- 
cense, while  the  temperance  forces  steadfastly 
opposed  any  proposition  framed  to  give  the 
saloon  constitutional  or  legal  standing,  thus 
making  more  difficult  its  ultimate  extinction. 
Governor  Harmon  declared  in  favor  of  the 
license  program  substantially  as  advocated  by 
the  brewery  representatives. 

At  the  general  monthly  ministers'  meeting 
Feb.  5  the  speakers  were  Professor  Norman 
E.  Richardson  of  Boston  University  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Blake  of  Chicago.  Professor  Richardson 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  child  study  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  Dr. 
Blake  discussed  the  present  duty  of  the  church, 
particularly  to  the  young. 

At  special  services  in  St.  Claire  Avenue 
church,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Homer 
Alexander,  a  large  number  of  persons  accepted 
Christ,  among  these  about  forty  soldiers  from 
the  United  States  army  barracks. 

The  Nelson  Memorial  church.  Rev.  John  W. 
Christie  pastor,  recently  welcomed  nineteen 
new  members ;  Lancaster  church.  Rev.  Hugh 
Leith  pastor,  twenty-seven,  and  Hoge  Me- 
morial, Rev.  John  H.  Hatfield,  four,  since  the 
January  communion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  As- 
sociated Charities  was  held  Feb.  6.  A  most 
interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  of  New  York  City. 

James  Sines  and  "Mike"  Halbert  of  Spring- 
field, converted  under  the  preaching  of  Billy 
Sunday,  were  present  at  the  second  Sabbath 
afternoon  evangelistic  service  in  Central 
church  Feb.  4,  and  each  told  the  interesting 
story  of  his  own  religious  experience. 

A  profitable  course  of  lectures  was  delivered 
Jan.  28 — Feb.  2  in  the  First  M.  E.  church  by 
Dr.  C.  M.  Cobern  of  Alleghany  College,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  The  lectures  dealt  with  the  latest 
archaeological  discoveries  as  confirmations  of 
the  biblical  lecord.  W.  H. 


Brotherhood  Opens  Store  for  Poor 

A  brotherhood  store  has  been  opened  by  the 
brotherhood  league  of  North  Avenue  church, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  It  is  for  the  needy  poor 
of  the  city  and  each  purchaser  must  bring  a 
card  of  recommendation  signed  by  someone 
known  to  the  ladies  in  charge.  Where  the 
purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  in  money,  work  will 
be  given  him  to  pay  for  the  thing  desired.  An 
employment  bureau  is  also  contemplated. 


Omaha  and  Its  Churches 


Dr.  F.  P.  Ramsey  Resigns— Dr.  Wheeler's  Cate- 
chetical Class— Pastor  Believes  in  Moving. 
Pictures — Dr.  Houseman's  New  Work. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Ramsey,  Ph.  D.,. 
pastor  of  Third  church,  is  much  lamented. 
Though  disposed  to  retire  from  the  pastorate 
of  this  church,  it  is  hoped  the  city  may  retain 
him  in  other  church  and  educational  activities. 

Rev.  James  B.  Butter  was  installed  over 
Florence  church  Feb.  i.  Thomas  H.  McCon- 
nell,  D.  D.,  preached  the  sermon.  The  Sun- 
day school  of  this  church  has  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  its  history. 

Within  six  weeks  Castellar  Street  church 
received  thirteen  members,  eleven  by  pro- 
fession ;  Clifton  Hill  fourteen,  five  by  pro- 
fession ;  Dundee  twenty,  and  Westminster 
twenty-five. 

First  church.  South  Omaha,  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  thirty  boys  and  girls  at  the 
morning  service.  Under  the  pastoral  guidance 
of  Robert  L.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  they  are  learning 
the  catechism,  reciting  the  questions  each  Sun- 
day before  the  entire  congregation.  This 
church  has  already  put  $18,000  into  its  new 
stracture,  the  basement  of  which  has  been  in 
use  for  almost  a  year.  It  expects  to  complete 
the  edifice  soon.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
$35,000. 

The  interest  of  ministers  in  the  value  of 
moving  pictures,  when  used  as  adjuncts  to  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  has  brought  inquiries 
from  six  states  to  Rev.  Jesse  Wilson,  pastor 
at  Benson.  He  believes  he  has  proved  their 
advantage  through  several  months'  trial. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Houseman  of  Castellar  Street 
church  has  closed  his  pastorate  of  almost  four 
years.  A  fine  spirit  of  sympathetic  interest 
characterized  the  attitude  of  the  congregation 
in  the  departure  of  the  minister  and  his  wife. 
A  reception  was  tendered  them  upon  leaving. 
Mr.  Houseman  takes  the  office  of  educational 
superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work  for  the 
Nebraska  Synod.  The  230  denominational 
schools  of  Nebraska,  and  forty  mission  schools, 
will  be  his  field  to  cultivate,  with  Omaha  as 
headquarters. 

The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  and  seminaries 
was  observed  at  the  theological  seminary  by  a 
special  chapel  service.  B.  M.  Long,  D.  D.,  of 
Second    church,    Lincoln,  preached. 

R.  H.  H, 

News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Graded  Lessons  Provoke  Discussion  —  Mission 
Committee  Active  In  Central  Church,  St.  Paul 
—State  University  to  Aid  Rural  Churches. 

Secretary  A.  F.  McGarrah  held  conferences 
with  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  twin 
cities  this  week ;  in  Minneapolis  at  Westmin- 
ster church  Feb.  21,  and  in  St.  Paul  at  House 
of  Hope  Feb.  22. 

At  their  meeting  Feb.  5  the  Minneapolis 
ministers  were  deeply  interested  in  a  paper 
by  Rev.  D.  S.  McCaslin  on  "A  Dangerous  Germ 
in  the  Graded  Lesson,"  a  study  of  educational 
evolution  during  the  last  decade.  On  the  same 
day  Rev.  W.  E.  Shirey's  paper  before  the  St. 
Paul  ministers  on  "Discouraging  Conditions" 
provoked  considerable  controversy. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Wilson,  pastor  of  Central  church, 
St.  Paul,  welcomed  twenty-five  members  Feb.  4, 
making  a  total  received  during  the  past  twelve 
months  of  105.  The  missionary  committee  of 
this  church  is  sending  The  Assembly  Herald 
to  every  family  in  the  congregation.  At  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  men  recently  the 
following  facts  were  presented :  Membership 
70s,  average  attendance  Sunday  morning  400 
to  500,  evenings  300  to  400,  prayer  meetings 
fifty.  A  large  home  department  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  school  has  been  organized. 

Rev.  Crawford  McKibbin  of  Marshall,  mod- 
erator of  synod,  has  begun  a  movement  in  the 
interest  of  raral  churches  that  promises  good 
results.  After  a  conference  with  President 
Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  he  an- 
nounces to  the  rural  churches  that  the  uni- 
versity will  send  lecturers  on  agriculture,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  horticulture,  domestic  science, 
which  embraces  home  making  in  its  material 
forms,  architecture,  political  science,  history, 
English  and  sanitary  science.  These  lectures 
can  be  secured  free.  The  state  has  set  aside 
$40,000  for  university  extension,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kibbin believes  the  country  churches  should 
get  a  share  of  it.  J.  T.  Henderson. 
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In  the  Pittsburg  District 


New  Church  Authorized  at  Courtney,  but  Perrys- 
vllle  Avenue  Is  Refused  —  Pull  Enforcement 
of  Liquor  Laws  Promised. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg  had  a  busy  meet- 
ing Feb.  13.  Calls  were  presented  from  the 
following  churches  :  Braddock  Calvary  to  Rev. 
F.  B.  Limerick  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Arlington 
Heights  to  Rev.  M.  H.  Sewell,  who  comes  from 
the  Methodist  denomination ;  Manchester  to 
Rev.  George  W.  Kaufman  of  Denver.  S.  A. 
Hunter,  D.  D.,  for  the  past  eight  years  pastor 
of  Sheridan  church,  asked  presbytery  to  re- 
lease him  because  of  failing  health.  Dr.  Hunter 
has  been  in  the  presbytery  nearly  twenty  years. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Hezlep  was  dismissed  to  Allahabad, 
India,  Presbytery.  A  petition  signed  by  fifty- 
five  persons  asking  presbytery  to  organize  a 
church  at  Courtney  was  granted. 

The  presbyterial  missions  committee  reported 
to  presbytery  that  $1,302,  known  as  the  Bads- 
tetta  bequest,  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Olivet  church,  Elrama,  Fa.  The  bequest  was 
Jeft  some  years  ago  to  any  church  in  western 
Pennsylvania  which  would  organize  and  take 
the  name  Olivet,  and  comply  with  certain  other 
conditions.  The  church  at  Elrama,  having 
complied  with  all  the  conditions,  claimed  the 
gift.  A  petition  from  a  body  of  people  to  start 
a  church  in  the  Perrysville  Avenue  district 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  Presbyterian  church  in  that  section. 

After  a  healed  debate  overtures  Nos.  1  and  3 
were  answered  in  the  negative.  The  report 
of  the  executive  commission  of  the  presbytery 
to  form  a  united  missions  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  benevolent  commit- 
tees, was  passed  by  a  small  majority. 

The  Bible  conference  and  institute  held  in 
Second  church,  mentioned  in  The  Continent 
last  week,  was  largely  attended  not  only  by 
the  young  people  of  the  church  but  also  by  the 
ministers.  Willis  L.  Gelston  and  James  M. 
Gray,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  address  of  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  attracted  special  attention.  Dr. 
Shelton  and  the  Second  church  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  churches  of  Pittsburg. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  it  seems  that  the 
city  is  to  have  a  fearless  and  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  governing  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  especially  the  sale  of  liquors  in  public 
houses  and  clubs.  The  city  council,  after  lis- 
tening to  Professor  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago 
last  week  on  the  work  of  the  vice  commission 
of  that  city,  decided  that  instead  of  organizing 
a  vice  commission  for  Pittsburg  they  would 
seek  to  enforce  the  laws  already  existing.  A 
crusade  is  promised  against  all  Sunday  selling, 
and  the  police  of  the  city  have  been  instructed 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  bottling  concerns 
and  wholesale  liquor  establishments  that  ped- 
dle liquor  to  places  where  it  is  sold  illegally. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  having  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Oil  City  is  pre- 
paring for  a  campaign  to  raise  $125,000  for 
a  new  building.  Last  week  in  Grace  Memorial 
church  the  colored  men's  branch  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  dedicated.  The  East 
End  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  secured  Edwin  E.  Sparks, 
president  of  State  College,  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures.  The  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  just 
started   a  campaign  for   1,000  new  members. 

Two  counties  in  western  Pennsylvania  are 
making  a  determined  fight  against  the  granting 
of  liquor  licenses.  Lawrence  county,  which 
succeeded  last  year  in  closing  all  saloons,  is 
again  appealing  to  the  judge  with  strong  peti- 
tions to  continue  his  no-license  program.  The 
petitions  presented  contain  the  names  of  5,000 
voters,  half  of  the  voting  force  of  the  county, 
and  nearly  3,000  women.  Butler  county,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Oliver  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, is  also  making  a  thorough  canvass  to  se- 
cure signers  to  a  petition  asking  the  judge  to 
grant  no  licenses. 

Rev.  Frank  Brenneman,  pastor  of  the  Bethel 
church,  Washington  Presbytery,  has  just 
closed  a  series  of  special  meetings.  The  church 
has  been  greatly  quickened,  and  thirty-one  new 
members  were  received.  First  church,  Pitts- 
burg, received  twenty-five  Feb.  11. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Nashville  Church  Notes 

There  are  four  churches  of  the  northern  As- 
sembly in  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Broad- 
way, T.  A.  Wigginton,  D.  D.,  pastor;  Cleve- 
land Street,  Rev.  W.  L.  Wheeler;  Grace,  Rev. 
R.  Excell  Fry,  and  Russell  Street,  Rev.  George 
H.  Mack.  All  of  these  except  Grace  church 
lost  their  property  as  a  result  of  the  supreme 
court  decision  several  years  ago  and  are  now 
occupying  beautiful   new   houses   of  worship. 


Grace  church  has  now  surrendered  her  build- 
ing as  a  result  of  a  special  decision.  Pend- 
ing further  developments  services  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  part  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  property,  although  the  case  will  be 
carried  to  the  federal  courts.  The  church  mem- 
bership is  250,  and  this  number  is  growing 
by  additions  from  week  to  week. 


A  Strong  Church  in  Montreal 

The  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  is  rep- 
resented in  Canada  by  the  American  Presby- 
terian church  of  Montreal,  associated  with 
New  York  Presbytery.  The  membership  is 
1,565,  and  the  total  revenue  in  tgii  was 
$44,417.  Of  this  about  $14,000  was  for  congre- 
gational revenue  and  $30,000  for  missions  and 
benevolences.  The  woman's  missionary  so- 
ciety has  a  membership  of  246,  and  raised 
$1,776  last  year.  The  congregation  supports  a 
strong  and  well  equipped  mission  in  the  city, 
of  which  Rev.  John  Currie  is  minister;  it  has 
an  extensive  home  mission  work  in  western 
Canada  and  is  represented  in  foreign  missions 
in  eight  different  fields.  The  minister,  Robert 
Johnston,  D.  D.,  cordially  invites  visitors  to 
Montreal  to  associate  themselves  with  this 
church's  work  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 
C.  Gordon  Armour  is  assistant  to  the  minister 
for  men's  work. 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


Dr.  Merle-Smith's  Anniversary— L.  H.  Severance 
Heads  Evangelistic  Committee  —  Labor 
Temple  Repaired  and  Reopened. 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  will  round  out 
twenty-three  years  as  pastor  of  Central  church 
March  i.  This  church  is  known  over  the  world 
for  its  foreign  missionary  work.  It  supports 
eight  missionaries  in  Hwaiyuen,  China,  and 
one  in  Hainan.  Dr.  Merle-Smith  has  for  one 
of  his  prides  a  big  parish  house  at  the  end 
of  the  same  street  in  which  is  his  church.  The 
church  bought  this  building  last  year  and 
remodeled  it  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is  five 
stories  high.  Twenty-six  clubs  meet  there 
and  about  500  young  persons  use  the  house. 
There  is  a  free  kindergarten.  Dr.  Merle- 
Smith  is  president  of  the  church  extension 
committee,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  a  director  in  Union  Seminary,  and 
he  gives  time  and  energy  to  many  other  or- 
ganizations also.  One  of  Central  church's 
missionaries  in  Hwaiyuen  is  Rev.  Dubois  S. 
Morris,  a  son  of  Theodore  W.  Morris,  an 
elder  in  the  home  church  and  present  presi- 
dent of  the   New  York  Presbyterian  Union. 

Pastor  and  Family  to  Tour  Orient 

The  session  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
has  voted  its  pastor,  George  S.  Webster,  D.  D., 
four  months'  leave  of  absence  in  addition  to 
his  regular  vacation.  He  and  his  family  plan 
to  leave  New  York  April  i  for  Japan  and 
China.  They  expect  to  spend  the  summer 
with  their  daughter  in  North  China  and  hope 
to  visit  the  missions  in  South  and  Central 
China  and  Korea,  returning  via  Russia,  Scan- 
danavia  and  England  in  September.  Rev.  W. 
Lin  Hurie  has  been  engaged  to  supply  the  pas- 
tor's place. 

At  the  last  communion  of  Morrisania  church 
fifteen  were  received  by  Rev.  M.  F.  Johnston. 
This  makes  a  total  of  eighty-three  received 
during  the  year. 

Professor  Fagnani  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  is  teaching  this  winter  an  evening 
Bible  class  at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Last  Thursday   ninety-eight  men   heard  him. 

Louis  H.  Severance  has  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  the 
western  section  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Al- 
liance in  place  of  the  late  John  H.  Converse. 

Seven  Years  at  West  End  Church 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  completed  seven 
years  as  pastor  of  West  End  church  Feb.  11. 
Not  a  year  has  passed  that  at  least  a  hundred 
new  members  have  not  been  received,  and 
often  the  number  has  been  far  in  excess  of 
that.  A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Keigwin  met  with 
a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Frank 
DeWitt  Talmage,  his  college  mate  and  closest 
friend. 

Presbyterian  young  people  held  a  meeting 
in  Rutgers  church  the  evening  of  Feb.  15. 
Jose  Gsuna  of  Poto  Rico  delivered  an  address. 

Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  senior  editor 
of  The  New  York  Observer,  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.  He  sailed  on  the 
Arabic  Feb.  8,  and  will  meet  his  son-in-law, 
Frederick  Jennings  Parsons  of  Paris,  in  Al- 
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giers.  They  will  pass  some  months  in  North 
Africa. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  New  York 
state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  in  New  York 
City  Feb.  21-22.  The  general  theme  was 
"The  Challenge  of  the  City,  the  Country  and 
the  Church  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  Dr.  John 
Henry  Jowett  gave  an  address  on  the  closing 
evening  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  church  to  the 
convention  on  "The  Challenge  of  the  Church." 

The  Labor  temple  has  reopened  and  resumed 
all  its  old  activities  now  that  repairs  are  about 
completed.  There  is  a  new  organist,  Robert 
M.  Treadwell.  Professor  Thomas  C.  Hall  of 
Union  Seminary  is  preaching  at  Sunday  even- 
ing services  through  February  and  most  of 
March. 

The  Home  Missions  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York  City  last  month 
added  two  new  members  to  its  committee  on 
Indian  work — Henry  W.  Jessup  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  Fred  E.  Tasker,  president  of 
the  Methodist  brotherhood  of  New  York  City. 

The  men's  association  of  the  Hunt's  Point 
church  was  addressed  recently  by  F.  D.  Wilsey, 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  The  as- 
sociation is  working  for  better  school  facilities 
for  the  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell  began  in  the  Classon 
Avenue  church  of  Brooklyn  on  Feb.  18  a  series 
of  seven  sermons  on  the  life  of  Joseph. 

Religious  Life  in  Ctiicago 


Oldest  Sunday  Evening  Club  to  Dine— LaGrange 
and  Hope  Churches  to  Dedicate— Oak  Park 
Second  Church  Anniversary. 

The  Men's  Sunday  Evening  Club  of  Second 
church,  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  this  country,  will  hold  its  annual 
banquet  in  the  Congress  hotel  this  Thursday 
evening.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  United 
States  District  Attorney  Wilkerson,  Judge  Cut- 
ting, Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  Martin  E.  Ander- 
son and  Dr.  Shaw,  who  will  preside.  The  club 
was  founded  in  1895  and  has  been  the  model 
for  many  similar  men's  organizations  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  country. 

Next  Sunday  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  will 
preach  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening,  one  of  the  addresses  being  given 
before  the  students  of  Toronto  University. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meet- 
ing in  Assembly  hall  March  4  at  10  a.  m. 

The  King  and  Olivet  Homes 

Two  types  of  old  people's  homes  were  pre- 
sented by  speakers  before  the  ministers'  meet- 
ing last  Monday.  William  C.  Graves  told  of 
the  magnificent  $400,000  King  Home  for  Old 
Men  which  has  been  erected  near  the  entrance 
of  Washington  park  and  endowed  with  $1,500,- 
000  by  the  late  James  Clark  King.  This  home 
has  departed  from  established  lines  and  it  is 
believed  a  more  attractive  institution  is  the 
result.  Members  of  the  "family,"  as  the  body 
of  inmates  is  called,  are  given  complete  free- 
dom, except  in  so  far  as  the  privileges  of 
others  are  interfered  with.  Olivet  Home  for 
the  Aged  was  happily  described  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  Olivet  Institute,  under  whose  aus- 
pices it  has  grown  from  small  and  impoverished 
beginnings  to  a  place  where  it  is  a  blessing 
to  many  in  their  declining  years.  This  home 
has  small  funds  and  will  be  glad  of  such  sup- 
port as  interested  friends  see  fit  to  render. 

Two  dedications  will  take  place  next  Sabbath 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock — LaGrange  church.  Rev. 
M.  F.  Albright  pastor,  and  Hope  church,  the 
new  home  of  the  colored  congregation  on  the 
South  side.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  will  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
the  former  building. 

Last  Sabbath  Second  church.  Oak  Park, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Montgomery  pastor,  passed  its 
seventh  milestone.  The  anniversary  will  be 
observed  with  a  church  dinner  Feb.  27.  The 
church  began  with  but  a  handful  of  members 
and  now  has  over  300.  The  greatest  gain  has 
been  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
which  began  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  there 
were  159  on  the  roll. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  ministers'  associa- 
tion will  be  addressed  by  Professor  J.  J.  Hal- 
sey  of  Lake  Forest  on  "The  Problem  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Churches."  Dr.  Halsey  dis- 
cusses this  subject  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  the  ministers  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  address  before  them. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series 


of  conferences  on  church  finance  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah  of  New  York 
City  and  others.  These  meetings  will  be  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  so  that  each  church 
can  be  easily  represented  at  one  of  the  gather- 
ings. Feb.  23  a  meeting  will  take  place  in 
Second  church,  Feb.  27  in  Third  church  and 
Feb.  29  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant ;  8 
o'clock  is  the  hour  of  each  conference. 

Making  Flour  to  Raise  Church  Funds 

Logan  Square  church  is  engaged  in  a  novel 
method  of  raising  money  with  which  to  add 
new  equipment  to  its  gymnasium  and  manual 
tiaining  room.  The  pastor.  Rev.  James  T. 
Ford,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  are 
giving  a  portion  of  their  time  each  day  to  grind- 
ing wheat  by  hand.  The  product,  a  whole 
wheat  flour,  is  sold  in  the  neighborhood  and 
has  proved  \ery  popular. 

The  officers  of  Central  Park  church  observed 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Hosmer  by  a  large  reception  for 
the  pastor  and  wife  Feb.  5.  The  church  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  face  of  heavy  losses  to 
the  suburbs.  The  trustees  have  launched  a 
campaign  for  payment  of  the  remaining  debt 
on  the  new  plant,  and  it  is  fully  expected  the 
church  will  be  clear  of  all  incumbrances  by 
the  date  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  June. 

First  church,  Wilmington,  under  the  direction 
of  its  pastor,  Dr.  John  Welsh,  is  conducting  a 
gospel  missionary  campaign,  which  will  con- 
tinue for  eighteen  days.  Missionary  and  evan- 
gelistic work  will  receive  special  emphasis. 
The  work  has  begun  very  auspiciously. 

At  a  time  when  the  preparatory  departments 
of  many  colleges  are  finding  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  ground  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
advance  move  being  made  by  Lake  Forest 
Academy.  The  campaign  for  a  "Greater  Lake 
Forest  Academy,"  previously  noted,  is  now  well 
under  way  and  calls  for  the  erection  of  a  com- 
mons which  will  mean  much  to  the  democracy 
and  unity  of  the  student  body.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  remodel  some  of  the  present  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  dormi- 
tory accommodations. 


From  Various  Cities 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  William  J.  Dawson  has  received  a  unani- 
mous call  to  become  permanent  pastor  of  the 
old  First  church,  and  has  accepted.  He  is 
rounding  out  his  first  year  as  minister-in- 
charge.  Dr.  Dawson,  who  is  an  author  and 
lecturer  as  well  as  preacher,  came  here  four 
years  ago  from  a  pastorate  in  London.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  David  R.  Frazer,  for  twenty-six 
years  pastor.  L.  Carroll  Beckel,  the  organist 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  will  terminate  his 
services  May  i.  With  him  will  go  his  wife, 
who  has  sung  in  the  choir  even  longer,  and  his 
large  choir.  The  church  has  engaged  Alex- 
ander Russell,  organist  in  a  Brooklyn  church, 
to  take  Mr.  Beckel's  place. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  preached  in  Park 
church  Feb.  11  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  John 
McDowell  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  John  Y.  Foster,  who  died  last  month, 
had  been  a  member  of  South  Park  church  fifty- 
four  years.  Her  husband  was  for  many  years 
an  elder.  She  was  president  of  the  Newark 
McAll  Missionary  Society  and  had  been  active 
for  forty  years. 

The  Belleville  Avenue  Congregational  church 
has  made  an  offer  to  buy  the  lots  in  Forest 
Hill  now  held  for  Third  church,  and  the 
First  U.  P.  church  is  considering  purchasing 
the  present  edifice  of  the  Belleville  Avenue 
church.  This  may  alter  former  plans  for  re- 
locating Third  church. 

In  Calvary  church  Feb.  6  there  was  held  a 
service  commemorating  the  looth  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  in  the  Tabernacle  church, 
Salem,  Mass.,  of  the  first  five  foreign  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  from  this  country. 

Indianapolis 

Several  ministers  attended  the  installation  of 
Rev.  William  L.  Clarke  at  Greenwood  last 
week.  Rev.  A.  S.  Buchanan  of  Home  church 
delivered  the  charge. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters one  of  the  speakers  v.'as  Dr.  A.  C. 
Whiting,  medical  missionary  from  Chai  Yung, 
Korea. 

Rev.  Alfred  Martin  began  work  at  Meridian 
Heights  church  Feb.  4.    His  installation  took 
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place  Feb.  16.  Following  this  service  a  re- 
ception was  tendered  by  the  congregation.  This 
was  the  first  installation  for  this  growing 
suburban  church. 

Rev.  John  S.  Martin  of  Irvington  church  has 
been  unable  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties  be- 
cause of  illness.  This  church  recently  received 
sixteen  members. 

E.  L.  Williams,  D.  D.,  has  assumed  regular 
charge  of  the  Troub  Memorial  field. 

At  First  church  the  monthly  Sunday  even- 
ing service  of  the  business  men's  Bible  class 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Emerson, 
dean  of  the  Indiana  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, upon  "The  Religious  Side  of  Social  Serv- 
ice." C.  R.  S. 

San  Francisco 

A  conference  of  university  and  theological 
seminary  students  in  the  interest  of  church 
leadership  was  held  Jan.  25-26  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Seminary,  San  Anselmo.  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  delegates  were  enrolled.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  William  H.  Day  of  Los 
Angeles,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dr.  Leland  D.  Rathbone,  Bishop  Hughes 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  A.  W.  Palmer  and 
Rector  E.  L.  Parsons.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Wallace  gave  a  valuable  address  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  minister  to  civic  affairs  and  Dr. 
Landon,  president  of  the  entertaining  semi- 
nary, spoke  on  the  problem  of  gathering  min- 
isterial recruits.  Resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
claring the  conviction  of  those  present  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  dependent  on  the  church 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  catholicity 
and  unity,  the  value  of  social  ministry  and  the 
strategic  urgency  of  the  rural  problem.  The 
inauguration  of  President  Warren  H.  Landon, 
D.  D.,  occurs  today,  Feb.  22,  in  Assembly  hall. 
In  addition  to  the  inaugural  address,  the  charge 
will  be  given  by  Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  of 
Seattle,  and  the  inaugural  prayer  by  Rev.  H. 
H.  McQuilkin  of  San  Jose. 

Denver 

Twenty-Third  Avenue  church  is  engaged  in 
a  ten  weeks'  campaign  to  double  its  member- 
ship. At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 
increase   was  one-fourth. 
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Kansas 

At  Grand  View  Park  church,  Kansas  City,  the 
week  of  prayer  was  observed  and  nineteen  mem- 
bers were  received. 

At  Quenemo,  Rev.  Thomas  Price  pastor,  ten 
were  added  to  the  church.  The  Endeavor 
society  is  growing. 

At  Osage  City  union  meetings  are  being  held. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Cowling,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  is  chairman.  The  meetings  are  in  line 
with  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

The  reception  of  twenty-two  members  into 
First  church,  Hutchinson,  at  the  last  communion 
is  an  indication  of  the  prosperous  condition 
of  that  church.    Rev.  J.  S.  Blayney  is  pastor. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  seven 
members  were  received  into  Solomon  church, 
making  a  total  of  nineteen  during  the  year. 
The  church  has  a  well  attended  Sunday  school. 
Rev.  William  R.  Scott  is  pastor. 

Rev.  V.  B.  Scott  was  assisted  in  special  serv- 
ices in  Western  Highlands  church,  Kansas  City, 
by  R.  B.  A.  McBride,  D.  D.,  of  Leavenworth. 
Encouraging  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
membership.  A  strong  brotherhood  has  been 
organized. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  in  Oskaloosa 
led  by  Evangelist  J.  C.  Redding  sixty  pro- 
fessed Christ  and  forty-four  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  H.  L.  Saunders,  the 
pastor,  is  in  his  fourth  year  in  this  field,  and 
has  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  membership 
and  impr,ovement  in  equipment. 

Arkansas  City  church  recently  received  six- 
teen members,  and  is  about  to  engage  in  evan- 
gelistic meetings  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 

E.  O.  Whitwell  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Ervin.  At  the 
prayer  meeting  recently  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  O. 
Nichols,  and  his  wife  were  happily  surprised 
at  the  reception  of  many  valuable  gifts,  in- 
cluding a  purse  of  money. 

The  Barnard  group  now  consists  of  Barnard, 
Saltville,  Harmony  and  Pinon.  Since  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Lewis  took  charge  of  the  group  last 
April  Pinon  was  organized  with  twenty-two 
members.  While  these  churches  are  several 
miles  apart  and  the  winter  has  been  severe,  yet 
with  few  exceptions  Mr.  Lewis  has  filled  his 
appointments.  Thirteen  have  been  added  to 
Barnard  church.  Special  meetings  were  held 
at  Harmony,  which  resulted  in  two  conversions. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Smith,  pastor-evangelist,  conducted 
meetings  at  Barnard. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Irwin  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in  Highland  Feb.  4. 
Probably  there  is  no  record  of  a  continuous 
pastorate  in  Kansas  at  the  present  time  longer 
than  this.  Dr.  Irwin  has  also  held  the  chair 
of  ethics  and  Bible  in  Highland  College,  and 
was  president  of  the  college  for  three  years. 
His  people  tendered  the  pastor  and  wife  a 
reception,  presenting  them  with  a  purse  of 
silver.  During  his  pastorate  he  has  received 
450  into  this  church.  This  is  the  oldest  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Kansas,  having  been  organ- 
ized Oct.  21,  1843. 

First  church  of  Ellsworth,  C.  C.  Kircher,  D.  D., 
pastor,  has  had  an  awakening.  A  large  chorus 
choir  and  orchestra  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Kircher.  The  Sunday 
school  has  more  than  doubled.  The  men's 
Bible  class,  taught  by  one  of  the  trustees,  meets 
in  the  city  hall  during  the  Sunday  school  hour. 
Forty-five  new  members  have  been  received 
since  September,  and  the  congregations  have  be- 
come so  large  that  a  new  church  has  become  a 
necessity.  The  congregation  voted  to  spend 
$20,000  to  build  a  new  building.  Recently  a 
brotherhood  has  been  organized,  and  holds 
monthly  meetings. 

Washington 

At  Olympia  a  conference  on  Sabbath  school 
work  was  held  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 

F.  H.  Mixsell,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Lee,  LL..  D., 
dean  of  Whitworth  College,  and  Mr.  Beebe, 
a  business  man  of  Tacoma  First  church.  A 
strong  brotherhood  was  organized.  Forty-five 
men  signed  as  charter  members.    There  is  a 


large  work  possible  there  among  the  men  of 
the  city.  Mark  A.  Mathews,  D.  D.,  of  Seattle 
First  church  addressed  the  men  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  organization.  Governor  M.  E.  Hay 
was  present  and  spoke  to  the  men  on  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  missions.  J.  C.  Lawrence 
was  elected  president  of  the  brotherhood. 

Pennsylvania 

At  the  completion  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell  in  the  Second 
church  of  Scranton  recently  a  cordial  reception 
was  tendered  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife.  The 
congregation  gave  costly  presents  to  each. 

The  reception  of  six  members  on  confession 
on  the  last  two  Sundays  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Edward  Franklin  Reimer  over  Bedford 
church  was  a  pleasing  incident  of  the  pastorate 
just  ended.  Mr.  Reimer  was  presented  with  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  by  members  of  the 
congregation  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Dur- 
ing this  pastorate  of  over  two  years  the  manse 
has  been  repaired,  a  new  pipe  organ  installed, 
the  basement  of  the  church  remodeled  and 
many  other  improvements  made. 

New  York 

Dr.  Epher  Whitaker,  pastor-emeritus  at 
Southold,  is  on  the  threshold  of  his  gzd  birth- 
day. It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  his 
ordination  as  pastor  at  Southold.  He  and  his 
wife  have  just  celebrated  their  sixtieth  wed- 
ding day.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  have  one 
son,  also  a  minister. 

Nassau  Presbytery  has  arranged  for  a  special 
memorial  service  for  its  late  stated  clerk,  Rev. 
Alexander  G.  Russell  of  Oyster  Bay,  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  spring  meeting  of 
presbytery  at  Islip.  Mr.  Russell's  musical 
talents  will  be  recognized  by  organ  selections 
and  by  hymns  of  which  he  was  especially  fond. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Commodore  Swan 
of  the  Oyster  Bay  church,  who  will  speak  of 
his  pastor  as  a  friend. 

Massachusetts 

Dr.  James  A.  Worden  and  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Forsyth  are  holding  a  series  of  Sunday  school 
institutes  during  February  in  the  leading  cities 
of  New  England. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  in  Boston  Feb.  20.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Carson,  moderator  of  Assembly ;  Dr.  John 
Dixon  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Worden  of  Phila- 
delphia were  announced  as  speakers.  Martin 
D.  Kneeland,  D.  D.,  moderator  of  New  York 
Synod,  is  the  president. 

Texas 

At  the  January  communion  in  the  Central 
church,  Denton,  the  pastor.  Rev.  Harry  Bur- 
ton Boyd,  welcomed  nine  on  profession.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eight  months  thirty-eight  have 
been  added. 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  R.  R.  Rives  to  Mc- 
Kinney  church  in  October,  ten  have  been  added 
to  the  roll.  The  Sabbath  school  has  a  cradle 
roll  and  home  department ;  there  is  a  junior 
and  a  senior  Endeavor  society. 

Iowa 

Special  meetings  at  Toledo  under  the  pres- 
byterial  evangelist.  Rev.  James  Rayburn,  re- 
sulted in  twenty-seven  accessions,  all  but  two 
on  confession.  In  all,  130  professed  Christ, 
among  them  many  students  in  Leander  Col- 
lege.    Rev.    George   E.    Chapman   is  pastor. 


The  Food 
You  ys/aste 

Most  food  you  eat  doesn't  give  a// 
its  nourishment.  Part  is  wasted 
because  of  incomplete  assimilation. 

Take  a  little  Liebigr  (as  beef  tea  or  in 
soup,  sauces,  grravies)  with  potatoes, 
bread,  ecfrs,  rice,  macaroni,  etc. — Then 
you  tret  100%  of  their  nutriment. 

Because  Liebig's  Extract  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  promoters  of  digrestive 
absorption  known,  it  makes  your  food 
iiiteresling — tasty — digestible, 

HOME  COOKING  receipt  book  by  Mrs.  Rorer, 
and  our  free  silverwai'e  offer,  mailed  free  oa 
request. 

Address,  CORNEILLE  DAVID  &  CO., 
9  North  Moore  St.,  New  York.   Get  the  genuine 

With  Blue 
Signature 
Across  Label 


UEBI6 

COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


■ 


The  Modem 

Snbitjtbual  Communion  ^crtiice 

Made  by  Reed  &l>  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED       BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 

^  An  Open  Winter 

for  the  man  living  in  the  Southeast. 

Pleasant  summers  and  mild  winters  make  the  South 
the  ideal  home  country.  Wondertul  opportunities 
for  investments  in  land  which  will  soon  be  worth 
double  its  present  cost.  Its  producing  qualities 
are  limitless. 

Prices  now  range  from  $10  an  acre  up. 

Two  to  three  crops  from  the  same  soil  per  sea-  9 
son.    Fruit,  truck,  alJ.ilfa,  corn, cotton, wheat,, 
etc.,  yield  large  profits. 

Beef  and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents^ 

Special  literature  on  each  State. 
Let  us  know  which  interests 
you.     Write  at  once. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS. 

L.SI.Aal..  South. Ry. 

Room  22 
Washington, O.C. 


Increase  Interest  In  Services 

You  can  do  that  ercry  time  If  you 
use  The  Mclntoth  Sciopticoa. 
Simplest,  most  effective  and  moil 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
jector on  the  market.  First  cost 
quickly  forgotten  In  benefits  reaped.    Slides  ibowlnc 

religious  scenes — pictures — all  accessories.   Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  Play  Slides.    Affk  for  our  list  of  famous 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  illuttratlTe  slides.  Send 
at  once  for  the  bi£  New  Catalog  pSO. 
THE  HcINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  CO.,  37  Randolph  St.Ckkuo 


"■i^IeV"'  organs 

A/VO  PIANOS 

Pnre,  sweet  tone.  Snpeiior  qnallty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whioh 
catalog  Is  desired. 

Hinn«rs  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 


One  Million  Dollars  a  Year  Church  Debts ! 

JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  Expert  in  Church  Finance 

Brotherhood  Organizer,  Forward  Movement  and  Dedication  Day  Leader, 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of  pastors  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denominations. 
Originator  and  Owner  of  the  Powell  Copyrighted  Church  Bonds  and  Seal  Register  Charts. 

Dedications  managed  and  financed  as  they  should  be,  run  down  churches  reorganized,  old  church 
debts  raised     Funds  provided  in  advance  for  proposed  new  churches. 

A  Revival  and  Debt-paying  at  the  same  time. 

Write  for  a  Date  now  for  1912  or  1913. 

M.  G.  McDERMOTT,  Secretary,  1436  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Last  year  a  new  heating  plant  was  installed 
in  the  church  and  preparations  have  been  made 
for  fitting  up  a  gymnasium. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Grundy,  pastor  of  Auburn  church, 
recently  closed  a  two  weeks'  meeting.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Everds  of  Carroll  assisted. 

Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann  recently  closed 
a  revival  in  Council  Bluffs.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  auditorium,  which  accommodated 
4,000.    Over  1,000  professed  Christ. 

Russell  church.  Rev.  P.  A.  Tinkham  pastor, 
held  a  money-raising  service,  at  which  a  debt 
of  $200  on  the  current  expenses  was  cleared 
away  and  $152  was  raised  toward  the  benev- 
olence budget. 

The  Clifton  Heights  church  is  progressing 
under  the  leadership  of  the  new  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Howard.  Twenty-eight  persons  have 
made  profession  of  faith  in  the  last  three 
weeks  at  the  regular  Sabbath  evening  services. 

Missouri 

While  Carthage  Presbytery  was  in  session 
in  Webb  City  recently  the  stated  clerk  was 
instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  department 
of  state  at  Washington,  urging  the  passage  of 
the  arbitration  treaties.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall of  Oswego  College  spoke  of  the  splendid 
work  done  in  that  school.  The  home  missions 
committee  is  seeking  to  group  the  country  and 
village  churches  in  the  interests  of  the  churches 
rather  than  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
minister.  Presbytery  approved  of  eight  such 
regroupings. 

Oregoa 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  at- 
tendance of  men  at  the  Albany  services.  Feb.  6 
133  men  gathered  at  dinner  in  the  armory. 
At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Lewis,  a  busi- 
ness man  from  Portland,  gave  an  address  on 
"Men  and  the  Church."  He  emphasized  the 
five  points  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment. 

Illinois 

The  salary  of  Rev.  George  H.  Silvius,  pastor 
of  Delavan  church,  was  raised  $300  at  the  con- 
gregational meeting.  At  the  last  communion 
twenty  members  were  received.  An  individual 
communion  set  has  been  purchased.  Mr. 
Silvius,  who  has  been  in  the  field  four  and  a 
half  years,  has  seen  the  membership  increase 
to  300. 


Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference 

At  the  second  country  life  conference  held  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  1-2,  an  advisory  board  of 
twenty-one  members  was  appointed  which  will 
seek  to  advance  the  interests  of  rural  com- 
munities. Among  the  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference were  Professor  B.  H.  Hibbard  of  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  Rev.  R.  D.  Brandt  of 
McFarland,  Wis.,  and  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson. 
The  latter  outlined  a  community  program  for 
the  country  church.  Resolutions  were  passed 
urging  Congress  to  pass  a  bill,  now  pending, 
which  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000  for  agricultural  extension. 


Hurst  Booklet  Out  of  Print 

The  booklet,  "What  Presbyterianism  Stands 
For,"  noticed  by  W.  A.  Carrington,  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  "Open  Hearth,"  was  printed 
for  distribution  in  the  Presbytery  of  Prince- 
ton in  1908  and  is  out  of  print.  This  notice 
brought  requests  for  several  hundred  copies 
that  cannot  be  supplied.  If  anyone  cares  to 
adopt  Mr.  Carrington's  suggestion  and  furnish 
the  money  to  print  and  mail  a  few  thousand 
copies  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  as  the  booklet  is 
simply  a  string  of  inspiring  Presbyterian  facts 
that  any  man  can  gather  up  by  giving  a  little 
time  and  thought  to  it.  My  address  is  Charles- 
town,  Ind.  T.  M.  Hurst. 


School  and  College 

Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  for  five  years  prin- 
cipal of  Knickerbocker  hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
beginning  next  September  will  conduct  a  school 
at  2049  North  Meridian  street,  Indianapolis. 
The  new  institution  will  be  known  as  Miss 
Landers'  School  for  Girls.  It  is  reported  that 
the  faculty  of  Knickerbocker  hall  will  be  re- 
tained by  Miss  Landers  and  that  100  of  the 
present  pupils  have  signified  their  intention  of 
remaining  under  their  present  principal's  in- 


struction. She  will  specialize  in  languages  and 
arts,  choosing  courses  which  mold  character 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  artistic  taste. 
The  school  will  be  nonsectarian.  Miss  Land- 
ers has  been  engaged  in  school  work  among 
young  women  for  many  years,  and  was  formerly 
associated  with  May  Wright  Sewall  in  the 
Classical  School. 


Some  Chattanooga  Impressions 

Those  who  attended  the  first  convention  of 
the  laymen  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions  at  Birming- 
ham assert  it  was  unprecedented.  But  those 
at  Chattanooga,  Feb.  6-8,  if  conservative,  say 
the  second  was  equal  to  the  first,  while  many 
declare  it  was  greater  in  interest  as  it  was  in 
numbers. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  keynote  of  the  convention,  an  account 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Continent  last  week, 
was  struck  by  Rev.  Robert  E.  Vinson  of  the 
Texas  Theological  Seminary  in  unfolding  the 
words,  "Whose  I  Am"— the  personal  ownership 
by  and  individual  responsibility  to  Jesus 
Christ,  "He  the  Master,  I  the  servant"- — and 
one  could  feel  the  statement  heading  each  day's 
program.  "The  Holy  Spirit  the  real  Leader 
of  this  convention"  was  a  statement  not  of 
desire  but  of  fact.  Speaker  followed  speaker 
with  inspirational  address,  and  each  member 
heard  with  all  his  heart.  The  power  of  prayer 
to  achieve  all  things,  the  experience  of  churches 
in  obtaining  spiritual  results  by  material  forces, 
were  detailed  informally. 

*  *  * 

It  was  clearly  shown  that  China  had  been 
turned  upside  down  by  the  missionary  who 
preached  individualism,  the  responsibility  of  the 
person.  At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the 
convention  the  fifteen  volunteers  for  Korea 
were  seated  on  the  platform.  They  were 
greeted  by  the  body  and  the  quartet  sang 
"Speed  Away."  Then  Rev.  Motte  Martin,  mis- 
sionary from  Africa,  told  of  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity presented  to  the  Southern  Church  in 
territory  in  Africa,  to  which  the  church  seemed 
divinely  guided,  a  territory  three  times  the  size 
of  Tennessee,  with  no  other  mission  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles ;  the  necessity  of  stretching  a 
line  of  churches  from  coast  to  coast  for  a 
wall  against  the  Mohammedans  whose  mar- 
velous zeal  placed  in  their  far  southern  bound- 
ary sixty-six  mosques  in  a  city  where  four 
years  before  there  had  been  none  and  turned 
a  city  of  150,000  idol  worshipers  so  that  they 
were  ashamed  when  an  idol  was  found  in  the 
home,  saying  "It  is  a  plaything  for  little 
children."  The  inquiry  was  made  whether 
among  the  men  present  some  would  volunteer. 
Almost  immediately,  as  Indians  walk  one  be- 
hind the  other  and  close  together,  thirty  men 
stepped  upon  the  platform.  Someone  started 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
It  was  suggested  that  the  money  be  raised  to 
send  these  men.  One  member  sent  up  a  check 
for  $100.  Another  said  he  would  give  $i,ooo 
a  year  for  five  years.  Churches  were  pledged 
for  various  amounts;  check  followed  check. 
Except  the  name  of  a  church,  never  was  the 
name  of  a  donor  mentioned  at  the  time.  It 
was  stated  that  there  was  enough  to  send  at  once 
twelve  missionaries  to  Africa.  Mr.  Martin  told 
how  committees  of  natives  had  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  ask  that  a  man  of  God  be 
sent  back.  While  strong  men  cried  and  laughed 
for  joy,  these  were  neither  hysterical  nor 
fanatical  utterances.  In  the  whirlwind  "the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  was  subject  to  the 
prophets."  At  the  close  Robert  E.  Speer,  step- 
ping forward,  insisted  that  what  the  Lord 
wanted  was  not  money  but  the  sacrificial  offer- 
ing of  self.  It  had  been  said  a  million  dollar 
gift  would  prove  an  avalanche  for  missions. 
A  million  was  given  ;  no  avalanche.  Two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  left  by  will  to  missions ; 
no  avalanche.  Most  happily  did  his  words 
conclude  the  convention. 

*  *  * 

What  gave  the  speakers  power?  One  pre- 
sented only  his  personal  experience.  I  said, 
it  is  narration  of  personal  happenings.  Another 
had  his  address  filled  with  incidents  but  not  one 
his  own  experience.  I  said,  it  is  giving  the 
human  touch.  Another  showed  neither  of  these 
two  characteristics.  His  was  plain  logical 
statement.  I  said,  it  is  the  speech  that  comes 
from  the  heart.  Other  things  are  incidental — 
the  fundamental  is  that  the  overflowing  soul 
dictate  the  words.  B.  A.  Pendleton. 


I  invest  Your  Money  in 
Farm  Mortgages 

No.  3493,  $800,  six  per  cent.  Principal  due  Dec. 
Ist,  1917.  No  pre-payment  privilege.  160 acres 
in  Valley  County,  Mont.,  8  miles  N.B.  of  Froid 
on  Great  Northern  R.R.  70  acres  under  plow 
and  every  acre  susceptible  to  cultivation.  Soil 
a  brown  loam,  clay  subsoil.  Good  community. 
Small  frame  pranary  on  place.  Valu«  of  land 
12,500.  Owned  by  an  American  who  lives  on  ad- 
joining quarter  which  he  owns.  Has  two  grood 
teams  and  full  set  of  machinery. 

The  above  describes  one  of  our  First  MorteiEet. 
Let  us  send  you  full  descriptire  list  of  offerings 
and  booJclet  "C"  containing  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 
GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


IF  YOU  CANT 
COME  WEST 

You  can  at  least  send  your  money  West,  and 
have  it  working  for  you  at  a  batter  rate  of  Inter- 
est. Money  is  worth  more  here  because  it  ha* 
a  greater  earning  capacity.  Our  First  Mortrare 
securities  offer  you  an  Absolutblt  Safe 
investment  and  will  pay  you  better  interest. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CONJPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  investing  in  our  gilt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savlngB  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  ref erenoes 


DYER  A  FISH 


ARDMORE.  OKLA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  „oRVH*!»rKOTA 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  Investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
BIoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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DULUTH 


THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dnlnth  is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  in  Flrat  MorticaKea  on 

Duluth's  income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO^  Duluth,  Minn. 


Farm  Mortgages 


WkWs   ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
-I  SAFEST  FORM  o(  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  by 
•□r  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  myestors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

tSOO  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortragee.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money_  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A..  T.  CREAeEB  CO., 
SHERMAN,  XKX^  

SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Tour  funds  invested  in  gilt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  net 
6to6jl.  40  years' experience.   Your  money  absolutelj 
safe.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 
MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Financial  Situation 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  activity  in  the 
bond  market  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
demand  has  exceeded  that  of  previous  weeks. 
The  railroads  which  recently  placed  large  is- 
sues on  the  market  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  picked 
up.  A  large  number  of  corporations  are  prepar- 
ing to  offer  additional  bond  issues  for  sale, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  these  investments  will 
be  available  for  the  public  until  those  im- 
mediately concerned  have  secured  the  quantity 
they  desire.  Each  of  these  features,  although 
indicative  of  "cheap  money,"  may  be  regarded 
as  an  optimistic  sign  in  the  investment  world. 
A  total  of  $38,000,000  in  new  issues  of  railroad 
bonds  has  been  tentatively  announced.  This 
includes  $18,000,000  of  4^^  per  cent  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 
$10,000,000  equipment  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  following  its  recent  issue  of  $15,- 
000,000  of  divisional  mortgage  bonds  and  $10,- 
000,000  equipment  notes  of  the  Erie. 

The  Virtue  of  Systematic  Saving 

Everyone  is  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with 
the  magical  fashion  in  which  funds  invested  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest  increase  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  surprising,  never- 
theless, how  many  people  fail  to  understand 
that  this  same  arithmetical  magic  will  do  them 
personal  good  if  they  will  insist  on  laying  aside 
a  few  dollars  each  month  for  investment.  A 
great  many  people  of  small  means  do  not  realize 
that  moderate  savings  laid  by  during  their 
years  of  wage  earning  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  old  age.  One  of  the  most  striking  il- 
lustrations of  the  returns  from  careful  saving 
out  of  a  small  salary  which  has  ever  come 
to  the  writer's  attention  is  that  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  a  missionary  for  many  years,  and  all 
his  life  received  a  small  salary.  During  his 
latter  years  he  was  compelled  because  of  ill 
health  to  give  up  active  work,  yet  he  always 
had  sufficient  means  to  support  himself.  No 
one  knew  until  his  death  how  much  his  savings 
amounted  to.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that 
the  minister  had  laid  aside  enough  to  support 
himself  in  a  comfortable  fashion.  When  he 
died  at  the  age  of  82,  he  had  supported  himself 
on  the  interest  from  his  savings,  for  twenty 
years.  Doubtless  he  never  received  more  than 
$1,500  a  year;  while  earning  his  salary  he  had 
a  family  to  support,  and  there  was  much  sick- 
ness, resulting  in  physicians'  bills  of  no  mean 
proportions.  The  minister  learned  the  art  of 
putting  aside  something  each  month ;  in  other 
words,  he  never  lived  up  to  his  income.  In 
his  old  age  he  had  sufficient  means  to  spend 
the  winters  in  Florida,  when  his  health  de- 
manded it,  and  to  do  such  other  modest  travel- 
ing as  he  wished.  The  facts  stated  may  lead  to 
the  impression  that  the  savings  of  this  man 
were  by  providence  or  accident  especially  well 
invested.  This  was  not  the  case.  There  were  no 
poor  securities  found  in  the  estate,  but  none 
paid  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  investments 
had  been  divided  into  sums  of  a  thousand 
or  so  each,  their  dates  indicating  approximately 
the  years  in  which  they  had  been  purchased. 

How  a  Cautious  Minister  Was  Caught 

This  careful  minister  invested  largely  in 
farm  mortgages  and  in  bonds.  He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  these,  however,  for  he  owned 
several  small  blocks  of  good  stocks.  That  he 
was  not  entirely  immune  to  the  lure  of  the 
exploiter  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
purchased  $250  worth  of  stock  in  a  car  heating 
company,  whose  prospectus  promised  large 
returns.  The  firm  evidently  based  its  appeal 
on  the  merits  of  a  new  invention  "fully  pro- 
tected by  patents"  which  was  bound  "to  be 
used  in  every  railway  coach  in  the  United 
States."  The  concern  was  launched  in  the 
period  when  the  railways  were  being  boomed 
and  its  proposition  doubtless  was  attractive. 
At  the  time  the  will  was  probated  the  car  heat- 
ing stock  was  not  worth  $20. 
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6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
-^^^^^^    spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
dvance  limited  to  bO%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securUles, 
^OUB  PBINCIPaI  is  safe  and  YOUR  mTEREST  l9 
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References  to 
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Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  haye  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WAI.TEK  B.  Preddent. 
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=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  Savings  of  $1.00  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 
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Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  notonedoUar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTGAGE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Movement  to  Culminate  in  New  York 

To  gather  up  the  message  and  meaning  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  campaigns  and 
give  the  world  a  demonstration  of  the  dignity 
and  power  of  organized  Christian  men,  the 
culminating  Christian  conservation  congress 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  April  19-24. 
The  following  are  among  those  who  have  agreed 
to  speak :  President  Taft,  Ambassador  Bryce, 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Fred  B.  Smith,  John 
Mitchell,  ex-Governor  Northen  of  Georgia. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  J.  A.  Macdonald  of 
Toronto,  William  T.  Ellis  of  Swarthmore,  E. 
A.  Steiner  of  Iowa  College,  Robert  E.  Speer, 
J.  Campbell  White  and  John  R.  Mott  of  New 
York  City.  Among  the  clergymen  will  be  Dr. 
J.  H.  Jowett  and  Bishop  Green  of  New  York 
City,  Archdeacon  Madden  of  Liverpool,  Bishop 
William  E.  McDowell  of  Chicago,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Gray  of  Glasgow.  There  will  be  only  one 
woman  speaker,  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago,  who 
will  discuss  the  social  evil. 

The  principal  business  of  the  convention  will 
be  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  past  win- 
ter's Men  and  Religion  work  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  Protestantism  a  scientific  survey  will 
have  been  made  of  the  standing  and  efficiency 
of  the  churches  of  the  country.  Nine  commis- 
sions are  now  at  work  studying  such  themes 
as  social  service,  boys'  work,  missions.  Christian 
unity,  the  rural  church,  publicity,  evangeliza- 
tion and  Bible  study.  About  seventy-five  of 
the  foremost  ministers  and  laymen  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  investigation  for  the  reports 
of  these  commissions. 

Philadelphia  Faces  Great  Task 

The  social  survey  of  Philadelphia  has  shown 
that  astounding  social  conditions  exist  in  the 
Quaker  city,  and  Mayor  Blankenburg  and 
Director  of  Public  Safety  Porter  are  said  to 
be  ready  to  take  up  any  feasible  reforms. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Lansing  in  a  summary  of  the  report 
of  the  social  survey  says:  "Religious  education 
is  wholly  left  out  of  the  plan  of  Americanizing 
the  350,000  foreigners.  There  is  no  type  of 
church  increasing  its  members  rapidly.  The 
Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester  have 
made  very  slight  net  gains.  The  influence  in 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  all  the 
churches  together  is  small.  There  are  2,000 
licensed  saloons  and,  the  mayor  says,  2,000 
'speak-easies,'  making  one  liquor  place  to  every 
400  people.  There  were  82,000  arrests  last 
year.  There  is  very  little  playground  spaca  for 
children  and  no  farm  colony  for  prisoners." 

What  Experts  Did  for  Pittsburg 

The  support  accorded  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign  in  Pittsburg  was  very  hearty.  The 
boys'  work  enlisted  special  interest  and  the 
social  service  features  were  cordially  received. 
What  press  reports  characterized  as  a  serious 
dissension  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of 
socialism  was  regarded  as  merely  a  passing  inci- 
dent in  the  campaign  by  the  teams.  Fred  B. 
Smith  made  strong  evangelistic  pleas  before 
large  audiences.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the 
campaign  was  the  extension  of  the  work  into 
the  numerous  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg. There  was  some  distrust  among  the 
ministers  before  the  campaign  began,  because 
it  was  feared  that  the  church  would  be  severely 
criticised.  While  the  experts  did  not  fail  to 
point  out  serious  defects  in  present-day  Chris- 
tian work,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that 
everything  was  said  with  fairness  and  in  a 
spirit  of  love.   

Permanent  Results  in  Indianapolis 

At  East  Washington  Street  church,  Indian- 
apolis, since  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
there  have  been  week  night  services  addressed 
by  different  ministers  in  cooperation  with  the 
pastor.  Rev.  H.  C.  Calhoun.  An  echo  meeting 
was  given  at  Seventh  church  by  the  men  who 
attended  the  institutes  of  the  movement.  The 
junior  brotherhood  of  fifty  members  held  a 
campfire  meeting  addressed  by  Colonel  Eli  Rit- 
ter  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Other  influences  of  the  late  Men  and  Reli- 
gion week  were  manifest  in  the  Sunday  topics 
from  several  pulpits  and  in  the  eight-page 
folder  of  detailed  "conservation  suggestions" 
published  by  the  committee  of  one  hundred. 
These  suggestions  were  approved  by  the  union 


ministers'  meeting  at  the  last  session,  with  the 
understanding  that  each  pastor  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  apply  them  to  his  local 
situation. 

The  committee  on  community  extension  has 
been  much  encouraged.  Eighty  men  from 
twenty-three  shops  appeared  at  the  first  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  committee,  asking  that 
a  regular  schedule  of  services  be  given  them. 
Already  plans  are  complete  for  such  appoint- 
ments at  twenty  factories.  The  hope  of  the 
chairman  is  to  increase  the  number  to  fifty. 

  C.  R.  S. 

Southern  City  Aided  by  Experts 

The  campaign  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
watched  with  much  interest  by  the  Men  and 
Religion  leaders  because  it  was  one  of  the 
first  southern  cities  to  participate.  In  point 
of  attendance,  interest  aroused  and  results 
accomplished  the  campaign  was  pronounced 
a  decided  success.  The  leaders  were  especially 
gratified  with  the  attendance  at  the  two  days' 
convention,  at  which  500  representatives  from 
surrounding  towns  were  present.  The  boys' 
work  institutes  were  popular,  and  Rev.  R.  A. 
Waite's  addresses  both  to  young  lads  and  their 
parents  were  cordially  received.  The  southern 
city  showed  itself  very  much  alive  to  present- 
day  religious  and  social  problems,  and  a  number 
of  interchurch  movements  are  contemplated 
as  a  result  of  the  suggestions  from  Dr.  W.  E. 
Biederwolf  and  others. 

Meetings  in  Toledo 

The  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in  Toledo 
came  just  at  the  time  that  the  city  and  the 
entire  state  of  Ohio  were  deeply  stirred  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
While  many  of  the  popular  meetings  did  not 
call  forth  as  much  publicity  as  they  have  in 
other  cities,  the  Men  and  Religion  leaders 
won  wide  attention  when  they  undertook  to 
discuss  certain  social  questions  involved  in 
the  revision  of  the  constitution.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  pastors'  union  a  resolution  was 
presented  asking  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention insert  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution 
which  would  place  the  police  departments  of 
the  various  cities  under  a  police  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  resolution, 
after  some  debate,  was  referred  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  church  federation. 

The  social  sen'ice  commission  found  bad 
housing  conditions  and  many  vice  dens  and 
made  a  candid  report  of  conditions  in  the  city. 

First  church  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  from  Feb.  25 
to  March  3.  The  able  ministrations  of  Rev. 
John  McNab,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor, 
are  being  felt  in  the  church  and  community, 
as  shown  by  increased  attendance  and  interest 
along  all  lines. 


Six  Pamphlets  on  Tithing  Free 

I  hereby  offer  to  send  without  charge, 
postage  paid,  a  package  of  six  pamphlets  on 
tithing,  three  of  them  new,  to  all  ministers, 
church  officers  and  Sunday  school  teachers ; 
also  to  all  members  of  missionary  societies, 
Christian  Endeavor  unions  and  kindred  organi- 
zations who  will  write  for  them  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March. 

Most  of  these  pamphlets  are  written  from 
the  financial  standpoint.  The  author  believes 
that  tithing  pays;  pays  in  furnishing  more 
money  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom'  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  method ;  pays  the 
church  in  its  temporal  interests  and  in  spiritual 
blessings  whose  members  practice  tithing,  and 
also  pays  the  tithers  themselves  in  personal 
happiness   and  financial  prosperity. 

All  orders  must  be  personal.  Requests  to 
send  pamphlets  to  others  are  not  included  in 
this  offer. 

This  literature  is  not  published  for  personal 
profit.  The  writer  believes  in  tithing  and  this 
offer  is  made  in  the  hope  of  inducing  others  to 
study  the  subject,  especially  from  the  dollars 
and  cents  standpoint. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  mention 
the  paper  in  which  you  see  this  offer.  Address 
"Layman,"  143  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


The  Bird  Who  Doesn't  Care 

{Continued  from  page  257) 

the  cowbird,  have  never  seen  the  young  one 
throw  its  foster  brothers  and  sisters  out  of  the 
nest.  But  they  have  sometimes  seen  the  foster 
parents  carrying  away  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
own  little  ones,  and  they  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  young  cowbird  was  so  strong 
and  so  noisy  that  it  crowded  the  other  bird's 
own  nestlings  to  one  side,  and  trampled  upon 
them,  and  got  all  the  food  that  the  parent  birds 
brought,  so  that  the  intruder  lived  and  grew 
strong  while  the  others  starved. 

Mother  Nature  has  adapted  the  cowbird  in 
a  very  curious  way  to  fit  her  eggs  and  little 
ones  to  be  cared  for  by  other  birds.  If  the 
cowbird  lays  its  egg  in  a  nest  which  is  just 
finished,  and   before   the   owner  of   the  nest 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgapes  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico, 
blverslfied  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  t&OO.OO  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  UNION  nCOKTOAOE  CO., 
105  West  Grand  A.'v^.,       Clovis.  New  Mexico 

CHURCH  MONEY 

l8  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS 

MAGAZINES,  OR  WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splendid  plan  to  raise 
church  money  or  pay  off  the  church 
debt ;  and  It  Is  the  long  -  sought 
"somethlne  out  of  nothing"  plan,  as 
the  material  Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prieai. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicaco 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED  TOP  STYLE 


(CAN  BE  STERILIZED) 

Requires  no  tipping  back 
of  the  head  —  no  washing 
by  hand  —  no  breakage. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 


LE  PACE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUP  CD. 

TORONTO    ■  CANADA 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sunplO 
?i2  Bicycle.  Write  /or  sptcial  offer. 
We  Ship  on  t^p^T^ii%\ -without a cen% 
]deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle 
FACTORY  PRICES  onblcycles.tlre* 

    sundries,  .^ono/^wyu'^tllyourecelveourcat* 

ftloes  and  learn  our  unheard o/prices  and  marvelous  specialoffer^ 
Tlre»«  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  Aa//">rtWj. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.»  D«pt.  C-307.  Chiea»o»  III 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

"Noi.eles."  TRAYS. 

A  New  Sbort  Glass. 
Casbioned  Pew  Racks. 
Outfits  sent  oD  trial. 
Write  for  booklet.  \ 

DIPTT  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 
%Kmt  Mm    107  No.  Oearboro  SC.     Dept.  J.  Cbicafo. 

BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

Save  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Invalua- 
ble to  singers  and  speakers  for  clearing  the  voice. 
There  is  nothing  more  effective  for  Throat  Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sixty  years'  repu- 
tation. Sold  onlyin  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Mov- 
ing   Picture  Machine*. 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  Quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  th«  INDIYIO- 
UAL  COMMCMON  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  the 
attendance   at   the  Lord 

  Supper   in    thonsands  of 

churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Bend  for  Illustrated 
price  List. 
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has  laid  her  eggs  in  it,  very  often  the  bird 
which  built  the  nest  will  leave  it  and  build  a 
new  one,  and  the  cowbird's  egg  will  not  be 
hatched.  And  if  the  cowbird  waited  until  the 
other  bird  had  laid  her  eggs,  and  then  put  her 
egg  into  the  nest,  the  mother  bird  would 
hatch  her  own  eggs  first,  and  then  quit  sit- 
ing to  feed  her  little  ones,  and  again  the  cow- 
bird's  egg  would  not  be  hatched — that  is,  this 
would  happen  if  the  eggs  all  took  the  same  time 
to  hatch. 

But  it  has  been  found  that  the  cowbird's 
eggs  will  hatch  two  or  three  days  earlier  than 
the  eggs  of  the  smaller  birds  in  whose  nests 
they  are  usually  laid.  So  the  cowbird  can 
safely  wait  until  the  other  bird  lays  her  eggs, 
and  then  lay  her  own  in  the  nest  with  them, 
perfectly  sure  that  her  own  little  one  will 
hatch  before  the  others,  and  so  get  the  most 
attention. 

Just  how  the  cowbird  acquired  this  habit 
which  so  aroused  the  anger  of  the  old  turkey 
buzzard  may  never  be  known.  Men  who 
know  a  great  deal  about  these  birds  think 
that  it  may  have  started  in  quarrels  over 
nests,  when  cowbirds  tried  to  take  possession 
of  nests  that  other  birds  had  made,  and  were 
driven  away  after  one  or  more  eggs  had  been 
laid,  and  the  rightful  owner  of  the  nest  hatched 
and  reared  the  little  cowbirds. 

Whatever  the  beginning,  the  habit  is  now 
firmly  fixed  in  the  cowbirds  all  over  America, 
from  one  ocean  almost  to  the  other,  wherever 
they  are  found.  They  do  not  mate  and  live  in 
pairs,  but  flock  together  all  the  summer  long, 
neither  building  nests,  sitting  on  the  eggs,  nor 
feeding  their  young.  No  wonder  the  old  tur- 
key buzzard  was  vexed  when  he  thought  of 
such  irregular  habits. 

There  is  a  very  strange  similarity  of  habits 
in  this  regard  between  two  families  of  birds 
not  at  all  related,  and  with  a  wide  ocean  be- 
tween them,  so  that  neither  could  have  learned 
it  from  the  other.  In  Europe  is  a  bird  called 
the  cuckoo,  which  does  almost  exactly  the 
same  trick  as  the  cowbird.  But  the  cuckoo 
is  a  large  bird,  and  cannot  get  into  the  nest 
of  a  little  bird,  so  she  is  driven  to  lay  her 
egg  on  the  ground  and  take  it  in  her  beak 
and  carry  it  to  the  nest  of  some  little  bird. 

It  is  odd  that  a  female  cuckoo,  which  has 
been  hatched  and  reared  by  one  kind  of  bird, 
will  seek  out  the  nest  of  that  same  kind  of 
bird  for  her  egg  when  she  is  grown  ;  and  still 
more  odd  that  her  egg  is  often  colored  so  like 
that  of  the  bird  in  whose  nest  it  is  placed  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  told  from  the  rightful 
occupant's  eggs.  At  first  it  was  thought  a 
fairy  story  when  a  man  said  that  he  had  found 
such  cases,  but  a  number  of  men  watched  for 
several  summers,  and  they  finally  agreed  that  a 
female  cuckoo  will  seek  the  nest  of  the  kind 
of  bird  which  reared  her,  and  will  lay  eggs 
colored  like  those  of  that  bird.  So  it  is  that 
cuckoos  lay  eggs  of  very  different  colors  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  nest  they  use. 

Now  in  America  there  is  a  cuckoo  very 
closely  related  to  the  European  cuckoo,  in 
looks  and  actions  and  all  its  habits  except  the 
one  of  laying  its  eggs  in  another  bird's  nest. 
The  American  cuckoo  never  does  this,  but 
builds  a  nest  and  rears  its  young  with  great 
affection. 

In  Europe  there  is  also  a  bird  very  like  the 
American  cowbird,  but  it  lacks  this  one  bad 
habit  of  shirking  the  work  of  building  a  nest 
and  bringing  up  a  family. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  mother  could  be  so 
foolish  as  not  to  know  her  own  young,"  said 
Teckle,  when  the  cowbird  had  told  her  how  she 
gets  rid  of  the  work  of  bringing  up  a  family. 
"I  should  know  my  own  little  ones  among 
so  many  I  could  not  count  them.  Why,  sup- 
pose the  house  mouse  should  put  her  little 
ones  into  my  nest — wouldn't  I  know  them  at 
once?" 

"Birds  are  very  foolish  about  that  some- 
times," said  the  bat.  "I  have  seen  an  old  hen 
— old  enough  to  know  better — hatch  out  a 
brood  of  ducklings  and  go  wild  when  they 
went  into  the  water  to  swim.  She  never 
would  believe  that  they  were  not  her  own 
chickens,  and  was  very  certain  that  they  would 
drown  if  they  went  into  the  water.  And  I 
have  seen  a  hen  peck  to  death  one  of  her  own 
chickens  because  it  was  hatched  under  another 
hen,  and  given  to  her  a  day  after  she  had  left 
the  nest  with  the  early  ones.  A  hen  doesn't 
know  any  more  than  a  horse." 

"I  saw  young  turkeys,  once,  following  a 
hen,"  remarked  Tan. 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  bat  scornfully.  "A 


hen  will  mother  anything  that  comes  out  of 
her  nest — goslings,  little  guineas,  ducks,  tur- 
keys— I  even  heard  of  those  boys  getting  a 
hen  to  hatch  out  some  hawk  eggs  once,  but 
she  didn't  know  how  to  feed  them  and  they 
died." 

But  though  all  their  neighbors  talked  about 
the  habits  of  the  cowbird,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. The  flock  played  about  the  meadows 
until  very  late,  following  the  herds  of  cattle, 
feeding  on  insects  and  seeds  alike,  and  seem- 
ing perfectly  happy  until  the  time  came  for 
them  to  fly  away  to  the  South  for  the  winter. 

No  matter  what  the  neighbors  thought  and 
said,  the  cowbird  did  not  care. 

{To  be  continued) 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Vlnet  E.  Taylor 

Rev.  Vinet  Erskine  Taylor,  son  of  Rev.  War- 
ren Taylor,  was  born  at  Farmington,  Ohio, 
in  1849  and  died  in  McArthur,  Ohio,  Feb.  9. 
He  leaves  three  brothers.  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Taylor  of  McArthur,  Rev.  Park  W.  Taylor  of 
Crab  Orchard,  Tenn.,  and  B.  G.  Taylor  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1877  and  served 
as  a  minister  for  thirty-four  years  at  Bristol, 
Moxahala,  West  Union  and  Hamden,  Ohio,  and 
in  home  mission  fields  in  the  South  and  West. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Frank 
Campbell. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  MacCarthy 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley  MacCarthy,  aged  82 
years,  died  Feb.  10  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Frank  Linzy  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shay, 
at  Ossian,  N.  Y.  The  late  President  Garfield 
and  Mr.  MacCarthy  were  classmates  and  life- 
long friends,  graduating  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1856.  When  in  charge  of  his  first  pas- 
torate at  East  Pembroke  in  1861,  Mr.  Mac- 
Carthy married  Miss  Florence  Wilcox  of  Oak- 
field,  who  lived  but  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  he 
enlisted  in  the  129th  New  York  Volunteers  and 
was  promoted  to  quartermaster  sergeant  of  the 
Eighth  New  York  Artillery.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1865.  Two  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Caroline  Bechman.  As  long  as  his 
health  permitted  he  devoted  his  life  to  parishes 
in  New  York  and  North  Dakota. 

Rev.  James  B.  Cody 

Rev.  James  Bonwell  Cody,  Scranton,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna, 
died  Jan.  29  after  an  illness  of  seven  months. 
Mr.  Cody  was  born  in  Canada  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  class  of  1891.  His 
work  was  largely  of  a  missionary  character 
among  the  lumberjacks  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
in  mission  churches  at  Bethany,  Cold  Spring 
and  Siko,  Wayne  county.  His  Sabbath  work 
in  recent  years  entailed  a  drive  of  twenty-one 
m.iles  and  three  preaching  services.  He  also 
did  an  advanced  work  similar  to  that  carried 
on  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  in  the  applica- 
tion of  aggressive  methods  to  the  country 
church  problem.  Last  May  he  was  called  to 
be  assistant  pastor  of  Second  church  of 
Scranton,  but  this  was  to  last  only  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  break  in  health  came.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  seven  children, 
a  sister  and  a  brother.  The  churches  which 
he  served  will  long  feel  the  impress  of  his 
earnest  Christian  life. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn  Central,  Feb.  26,  7 :30 
p.  m. 

Chicago — Chicago  Assembly  hall,  March  4,  10 
a.  m. 

Gadsden — Five  Mile,  March  19,  7:30  p.  m. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Nassau — Robert  D.  Merrill,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 
Niagara — D.  M.  Geddes,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Calls 

Illinois — Argyle  Mount  Carmel :  J.  N.  Steele, 
accepts ;  Salem :  H.  C.  Temple,  accepts ; 
Bridgeport :  H.  R.  Taylor,  accepts. 

Kansas — Wichita  First :  A.  M.  Brodie,  Water- 
town,   N.  Y.,  accepts. 

Kentucky — Smith's  Grove  :  J.  A.  Troxler. 

Minnesota — St.  Paul  Westminster :  G.  R.  G. 
Fisher,  accepts. 

New  Jersey — Lambertville :  R.  E.  Vale. 


New  York — Evans  Mills  Le  Ray  First :  W. 
Excell ;  Norwich  Corners  and  Litchfield :  J. 
Prochman,  accepts. 

North  Dakota — Hannah:  W.  E.  Kelly,  Ravens- 
dale,  Wash. 

Ohio — Ripley:  J.  C.  Francis,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania^ — Harrisburg  Capitol  Street :  T.  H. 
Amos,  accepts ;  Ligonier :  C.  E.  Ludwig,  ac- 
cepts ;  New  Texas  Plum  Creek :  H.  W. 
Warnshuis,  accepts  ;  Livermore  :  H.  Watson  ; 
Johnstown :  E.  H.  Adriance,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  accepts. 

South  Dakota — -Rapid  City:  J.  A.  Gallaher,  ac- 
cepts. 

Washington — Puyallup  First :  M.  B.  Loughlen, 
accepts. 

Resignations 
Illinois — Augusta:  J.  A.  Daly;  Prairie  City: 

J.  C.  Francis. 
Michi  gan — Fenton  :  A.  G.  Work  ;  Three  Rivers  ; 

J.  A.  Gallaher. 
Minnesota — Forest  Lake :  G.  R.  G.  Fisher. 
New  Jersey — Montclair  Grace,  G.  J.  Becker; 

Newark  Fewsmith  Memorial :  E.  C.  Mason. 
New  York — Wilson  :  W.  Excell ;  Lewiston  :  R. 

Stall. 

Installations 
Idaho— Caldwell  First:  W.  M.  Case,  Jan.  28; 

Nampa  First:  G.  R.  Houston,  Jan.  30. 
Michigan  —  Cass  City:   S.  H.  Edgecumber, 

Feb.  20. 

Missouri — Kansas  City  Immanuel :  E.  S.  Hud- 
son. 

Pennsylvania — Lebanon  Christ :     J.  C.  Fields. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Iowa — Armstrong  :  D.  J.  McLeod. 
North  Dakota— Rolla :  R.  McFadyen. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Illinois — ^Augusta,   W.   A.    Steinbarger  clerk; 

Prairie  City,  Robert  Burden  clerk. 
Ohio — Newark  First,  C.  O.  Bannon  clerk. 
Oklahoma — Geary,  J.  B.  North  clerk. 
South    Carolina — Allendale    Second,    O.  Reed 

clerk. 

Changes  of  Address 
Conner,  F.  T. — Roswell,  Idaho,  to  4652  Rustic 

avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lawrence,  E.  P. — Casselton,  N.  D.,  to  Roswell, 

Idaho. 

Scroggs,  L.  M. — Baldwin  to  Clifton,  Kan. 
Uuggams,  C.  H. — Ferguson  to  Camden,  S.  C. 

Churches  Organized 
Kentucky — Cassey   Fork,    23    members,   J.  T. 
Neal  supply. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Pahs— Ralph  W.  Fahs  died  Jan.  28,  In  Pueblo,  Col., 
his  home  for  eight  years.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Pahs,  and  was  born  In  Sandwich  during 
their  pastorate  there.  His  departure  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  as  the  result  of  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  presence,  bright  In- 
tellect, genial,  loving  nature,  and  a  well  rounded  Chris 
tlan  manhood.  The  world  seemed  better  and  happier 
to  his  friends  because  of  his  presence  In  it.  Heaven  Is 
nearer  and  surer  becauee  of  his  departure  to  a  place  In 
the  many  mansions. 

McMUBRAY— Peter  McMurray  came  from  near  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  where  he  married,  and  soon  after- 
wards moved  to  Prederlck  county,  Va  ,  eight  miles 
east  of  Winchester,  where  he  Ifved  and  died.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
John  McMurray,  son  of  Peter,  was  born  in  1784,  and 
moved  with  his  family  near  ZanesvUle,  Ohio,  1828,  at 
which  place  he  died  In  1862.  John  McMurray,  son  of 
John,  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1829.  He 
remained  at  home  with  his  father  until  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  going  to  school  and  working  on  the  farm.  At 
that  age  his  father  gave  him  choice  between  a  farm  of 
his  own  and  a  college  education.  He  chose  the  latter, 
not  because  he  did  not  love  farm  life,  but  books  more! 
He  graduated  from  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  In  1857,  and 
Princeton  In  18«0.  He  applied  to  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  (then  so  named),  and  was  sent  to  Texas  In 
1860  and  received  by  Brazos  Presbytery.  He  had  charge 
of  churches  at  Chappel  Hill,  San  Antonio,  Mountain 
City,  Columbus,  Lockhart,  Georgetown,  Taylor,  Balrd, 
Cisco  and  preached  at  points  contiguous.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  General  Assembly  at  Detroit.  1891. 
Married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Clamp,  July  3,  1867;  to  them 
were  born  five  children.  He  lived  near  Cisco  uutll 
Dec,  24, 1910,  when  he  removed  to  the  home  of  his  son, 
C.  T.  McMurray,  at  Georgetown.  Here  he  died  Jan.  25, 
and  was  burled  at  Taylor,  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of 
his  wife. 

Marriages 

A  charge  0}  one  cent  per  word  U  made  for  marriage  no- 
tice».  Payment  mutt  accompany  copy. 

Bblden-Blair— Atthe  home  of  the  oflBelatlng  pastor 
Rev.  L.  M.  Belden,  4451  N.  Winchester  Avenue,  Chicago 
Edward  L.  Belden  and  Miss  Luclle  Blair,  Feb  6. 


MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:   John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep,  it  can  be  framed  Mrithout  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 

THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


TReturn  XUbis  Ccrtiticate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  foi  «.  !'i-'^'^/'".£?«oM  av  ription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes,"  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

Ube  Continent,  509  5.  XKIlabasb  Hvenue,  Cbicago,  Alitor  156 3f if tbHv)enue,inewl3orl?Cits: 

For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 


Name  

Street  address 


Town  State. 


Sent  by  

Street  address 


Town. 


State . 


p.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 


BDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIj 


Indiana 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR. 

Openlngr  Day  September  20th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  lor  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong: 
teaching-  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  eFOKQX:  I..  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Ohio 


^j^^WESTERN  COLLEGE 

Hanked  wiih  Leading  Eastern  Colleges, 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  foi-  thoughtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  religious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres:  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  I::cpartmcnt:.  of 
special  brilli^ince.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  AtiiZet a  z;Qvv.i' 
'.  asi'um.  Illii<;tr'..ed  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  IJeumaii, 
'u  M.,  i),  D.,  PrcHident.     Mary  A.  Sawyer»A.  M.,  Litt.  D.»  Dean. 

iilinoi8 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chll- 
dren'a.lnsane.and  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lylng-ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Uassage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  AddreBS  _ 
Supt.   507  HONOBB  STBBBT,  CHICAGO 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  forthe phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
be-iutiful  environment.  Far inf<rrmatv)n add/rens 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  iX  eiiEXN,  K.  N., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  5EniNARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se^ 
rlous  sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  tor  prospectus.   Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  111. 

WiBOonaln 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
BookJet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

BX!.A.VEK  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON        ;:  WISCONSIN 

Tenneseee 

Weishington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  influences.  Bixpeuses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Obat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn. 

For  etrU  and 
'Voanir  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BKOWBT,  President. 


GHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


[Pastors  S  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalogs  " 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Seating. 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-  — 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  ■ 
Pewa,  Pnlpit  Fnrniture.  S.  S.  Seating  ! 

American  Seating  Company  J 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue        CHICAGO  J 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  CT    I  tf^I  TIC    1iMf\  CorreigoDden« 

Referencei.      Olm   LdKJXJlOt  PUKJ.  Solicited. 


iBI  BELLS 

Atk  for  Catalogae  snd  Specisl  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

1                                          ESTABLIOHSD  1850 

1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    H1LL8BORO.  OHIO 

Bl  VBflVBD  ITIILIZIIOTHISBZLU 
t  ¥  iwi  I  ere  ^anyawnris,  MSI  DUB- 
r^UIIRr^H  ^■■fABLI,  LOWZS  FBICX. 
\«nuKv#n  ^i^oramicATALOOui 
XITIiXjJS.  V  TILLS  WHY. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.V. 
177  BROADWAY.NY.CITY.  . 

BEI-LS 


IIEMEELYACO.,SJlffi!gi'H^ 

fheOldRellabls  I  CHURCH,   ~ 

Heneily  Foandiy.  CHIME. 

Estitilblii  SCHOOL 
•NA»  IM  jHii      I  4  OTHEB 


**- (West  Troy),  N.Vc 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  belt  selected  Copper  and  Kast 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rioli 
itone  and  dorability.  Write  for  oatalosne. 
K.  W.  TAHDDZEK  CO.  Prop'r  Bneiuy,  B«ll  Foudrj 
(EiUb.  mi).  548  K.  BMoad  St.,  CIHOHlf  ATI,  0. 


BELLS 


Church  [ 
Chime 
Peal 

Memorial  BelU  a  Specialty. 
■loShue  B«U  Foiudry  Co.,BaItimare,  ad.V.S.A. 

Sw*^*  Tone 
E*  I  IS   ^^Bb  Soundlns 

FORCMUR^  ^ 
AND  SCHOOL   ^^^^^    Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  MICH. 


gpWLDEN 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  ParkPlace,Northvllle,MlclL 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Cataioguos,  Address 
.  MOLLER.    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  ARTS  a.ND  CKA.FTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


The 


ii-i  o  fi  M  Rogers 
TfadeMark      lO^  /  JBro»." 

on  Spoons,  £tc.,  I,  the  Stamp  of  Quality 

CKvircK  Org9Li\s 

BUILT  BT 

Htrtchings  Organ  Co.,  |,Vston?*mass 


"fool's  haste  is  nae  speed." 
don't  hurry  the  work 
unless  you  use    -    -  - 


SAPOLIO 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "IV 

Already  Sold  to  Thousands  ol  Churolies 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Paaes  1  GO  New  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

BeVurnable  samples  matted  to  "earnest  inquirers" 
THE  BIGLOW  JL  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago 


A  NEW  SONG  SERVICE 

AN  EVENING  OF  SONG 
AND  STORY  WITH 

FANNY  CROSBY 

15c.  per  copy,  post  paid 
$1.50  per  doz.  or  $10.  per  100,  prepaid 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago 


SAFE  AS  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
YIELDING    GREATER  RETURNS 

6%   FARM  MORTGAGES 

Write  today  for  Booklet  "A."  Charles  B.  Coleman, 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments,  542  S.  Dearborn  St., Chicago 


SLIDE  RENTING-  Mo7_T 

Will  iNcrease  Attendance   11 V 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


MISCRLLANBOUS 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Cripple 
Creek  District.  No  organ  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

SOME  REAL  BARGAINS  IN  IRRIGATED  ORCHARD 
and  alfalfa  lands  Finest  climate.  Best  health.  Ten 
acres  or  more.  Improved  or  unimproved.  Walker 
Lewis,  Cumberland,  New  Mexico. 

ROSWELL,  IDAHO.  PERHAPS  THE  FINEST  Ex- 
ample of  an  Irrigated  Fruit  and  Home  Tract  In  the 
West.  Presbyterian  church.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.   Roswell  Park  Prult  Co.,  Parma,  Idaho. 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  FRUIT,  CHICKEN  ANDTRUCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryor&Co  .123201dNatlonalBank,Spokane,Wash. 

CHOICE  FARM  LOAN  READY  FOR  DELIVERY, 
subject  to  prior  saie:  S400.,  6%,  due  Jan  1,  1918. 
With  1915  prepayment  option  security  IGO  acres  In  Mc- 
Kenzle  County,  N.D.,  on  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Con- 
servative valuation  of  land  $1,250.  Write  me  for  further 
particulars.  Chas.  B.  Coleman,  542  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

ANTBD-$8,000  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  ABUNDANT 
security,  net  1%  ■  FK,  care  The  Continent. 


w 


EVERY  MAN  NEEDS  LIFE  INSURANCE  EITHER 
for  protection  or  Investment.  Send  me  your  exact 
date  of  birth  and  I  will  mall  ycu  a  proposition.  Ex- 
perienced and  reliable.  Frank  E.  Bu3h,  Auditorium 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED-POSITION  TO  TEACH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
academy  or  college  by  youngwoman;  Presbyterian 
minister's  daughter.  Will  soon  graouate  from  Oberlln 
College.  Of  fine  Christian  character;  commanding  ap- 
pearance :  excellent  ability  as  a  teachi  r ;  has  had  one 
year's  experience;  has  received  her  preparatory  train- 
ing in  New  York  Normal  School  Good  references  from 
herprofessors.  Address,  Minister,  care  The  Continent. 

POSITION  WANTED— AS  PASTOR'S  ASSISTANT; 
experienced  In  pastoral  work  and  stenography; 
moderate  salary    Address  A,  care  The  Contloent. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha.  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE— DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th,  with  experienced  traveler.  Excel- 
lent itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 


EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATES! 
Naples-Glasgow.  1300  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 


EUROPE— JUNE  26— AUGUST  20  BREMEN,  BER- 
Un,  Dresden,  Munich,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basel, 
Heidelberg,  Rhine,  Cologne,  Paris,  London,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  $2T5.  Italy  $35  extra.  Presbyte- 
rian College  Professor.  Manager.  Westminster  Tours, 
P.  O.  Box  1233,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TOURING  EUROPE  ON  TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  " 
My  book  tells  how  I  did  it.  and  will  save  you  money. 
Price  fifty  cents.  Rev.  Harold  Cooper,  Sedalla,  Missouri. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  O  U  R  EXPENSE.  A  PEW 
tours  to  organizers  of  small  parties.  Write  today 
for  plan  and  programs.  Rev.  George  Nason,  Box  AA, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Egypt  and  Europe.  15th  Oriental  Tour. 
March  21.  80  to  101  days.  $475-$750. 
Also  25th  European  Tour  next  Summer. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen.  D.  D..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  thla  paper  when  answering 
adTertisementa. 


of  their  religious  faith, 
where  they  have  not  out- 
grown God.  He  also  out- 
lines the  new  interchurch 
college  project  at  Nashville. 

Another  article  in  wholly 
different  vein,  by  Mr.  Job, 
the  state  ornithologist  of 
Connecticut  and  a  famous 
writer  on  nature  topics, 
gives  some  interesting  de- 
tails concerning  the  study 
of  birds,  and  as  for  the  pic- 
tures, they  speak — or  rather 
sing.  Mrs.  Van  de  Water, 
daughter  of  "Marion  Har- 
land,"  relates  certain  per- 
sonal experiences  of  a 
troubled  woman  with  a  busy 
metropolitan  pastor. 

Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure, 
the  well-known  president 
of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  speaks  some  se- 
rious words  on  leadership. 

Next  week's  issue  will 
be  just  as  good  —  perhaps 
better. 

By  the  way,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  yet 
to  be  mustered  into  our  re- 
cruiting service.  You  know 
an  army  must  continually 
add  recruits.  We  are  anx- 
ious that  each  individual  of 
The  Continent's  army  of 
subscribers  should  have  the 
recruiting  spirit.  Of  course, 
the  first  thing  is  your  own 
subscription .  But  don' t  for- 
get your  neighbor' s. 


Important  New  Macmillan  Publications 

POLITICAL 

The  New  Democracy.  By  Walter  E.  Weyi,  Ph.D. 

A  vital  history  of  democracy  in  the  United  States,  and  a  clear 
summarized  statement  of  the  causes  and  aims  of  the  many  move- 
ments leading  to  a  "socialized  democracy."    Explains  much  that 
is  confusing  in  the  political  and  social  situation  confronting  the 
Presidential  campaign.    Cloth,  12mo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.12. 

Democratic  England.     By  Percy  Alden,  M.P. 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  humanistic  movement  and  the  important 
social  problems  which  to-day  have  partly  bridged  the  gulf  be- 
tween British  political  parties  and  classes  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  community.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  \2mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.62. 

POETRY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  War  God.        By  Israel  Zangwill 

A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.    Authorof  "Hie  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  etc. 
A  powerful  play — by  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  dra- 
matic season  of  1911.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

The  Hill  of  Vision           James  Stephens 

A  lie    1  AllI   Ul     y  IdlUlI.          Author  of  "Insurrections." 
Verse  of  a  high  dramatic  order,  sustaining  the  reputation  of  this 
author's  first  volume.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Daily  Bread.       By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

"A  series  of  dramatic  poems,  recording  the  sorrows,  tragedies, 
and  terrors  in  the  lives  of  the  bread-winners  of  England  ...  by 
a  Poet  of  the  People  ...  a  Millet  in  word-painting." — The  Out- 
look, Feb.  10,  1912.    Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 
f                              1  II*     ■*■  •        1                         Edited  by 

lennySOn  and  His  rriends.     Hallam  Lord  Tennyson 

A  rich  contribution  to  the  literary  life  of  the  Victorian  era  of  Eng- 
lish literature  related  in  a  series  of  highly  interesting  papers  by 
the  Laureate's  friends.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  8i)o,  $3.00 
net;  po«tpoid  $3.18. 

SOCIAL 

Essentials  of  Socialism.  By  Ira  B.  Cross 

A  clear,  concise,  impartial,  and  brief  explanation  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  Socialism.    Just  the  book  for  the  busy 
reader.    Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  postpaid_$1.08. 

Socialism  and  the  Ethics  of  Jesus.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder 

A  notable  comparison  of  the  ethics  of  Christianity  with  modem 
Socialism.    Cloth,  \2nw,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1. 62. 

The  Modem  Woman's  Rights  Movement.  By  K.  Schirmacher 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Carl  C.  Eckhardt  of  Colorado. 
A  full  and  complete  description  of  the  world-wide  movement  for 
woman's  rights.    Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.60. 

r       W-ii      J  U           D            'LM'!.       By  Herman  Harrell 

free  Will  and  Human  Kesponsibility.      Home,  Ph.D. 

A  comprehensive  and  novel  treatment  of  a  theme  in  which 
scholars  have  always  found  rich  material  for  speculation.  Cloth, 
\2mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.61. 

EDUCATIONAL 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.  ^^h^or-T^E^^^tofof 

An  inspiring  study  of  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  educate 
"all  the  children  of  all  the  people  "  and  the  present  status  of  that 
complex  problem.    Cloth,  12mo,  |1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.61. 

The  Century  and  the  School               K"""  1''^ 

1  y-k.i         !-■  1          ..         1                         Late  Sapermtendenl  of  Schools, 

and  Other  Educational  Lssays.             st.  Louu 

A  selection  of  important  papers  which  have  exerted  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  public  education.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries.  By  Frank  P.  Graves,  Ph.  D. 

A  valuable  condensed  account  of  the  lives  and  work  of  the  in- 
novators and  reformers  of  modem  education.    Cloth,  12mo,  $1.10 
net;  postpaid  $1.20. 

P«kB.b.d         ^j^g  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  "M.t"- 

Around  the  Shop 

LIKE  other  people,  the 
editors  of  The  Conti- 
nent have  never  yet  fully 
achieved  their  ideal,  but 
they  are  constantly  striving 
to  approximate  it — an  all- 
around  American  journal 
for  each  member  of  the 
family.  A  gradually  widen- 
ing circle  of  readers  indi- 
cates appreciation,  and 
friendship  so  strong  that 
it  bears  a  personal  character. 
The  Continent  earnestly 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  larger  life  which  every 
right-thinking  man  or  wom- 
an of  today  wants  to  live. 
The  viewpoint  desired  is 
sanely  religious,  spiritually 
practical  and  mentally  alert. 

For  instance,  in  this 
week's  issue  besides  the  sur- 
vey of  and  comments  upon 
the  current  world  news  and 
stimulating  words  from  Mr. 
Best  and  Dr.  Holmes,  there 
are  the  distinctively  home 
and  Young  America  pages, 
Sunday  school,  prayer  meet- 
ing and  Christian  Endeavor 
notes,  and  the  new  book  re- 
views. Among  specially 
contributed  articles  are, 
notably,  the  one  in  Mr. 
Ellis's  southern  series, 
wherein  he  thoughtfully 
sketches  one  part  of  Amer- 
ica where  people  are  proud 
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SPECIAL  SERVICE 


CHICAGO 

to 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


via 


PENNSYLVANIA  LINES 


Occasion  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  May. 

Full  details  will  be  given  in  The 
Continent  later. 

For  full  information  write 
C.  L.  KIMBALL, 

Assistant  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

157  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Eight  daily  trains  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special,  18-hour  train, 
leaves  at  a  quarter  before  three. 
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Linen  Dress  Fabrics 

At ''The  Linen  Store" 

Our  collection  of  Dress  and  Suiting  Linens  embraces  many  new 
and  exclusive  weaves  in  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Crashes,  Etam- 
ines,  Ramies,  Auto  Linens  in  Jasper  and  Black  and  White  effects. 

Yam-dyed  Dress  Linen,  all  colors,  36  inches  wide, 

at  50c  yard. 

Austrian  Linen  (yarn-dyed),  all  colors,  35  inches  wide, 
at  50c  yd. 

Yam-dyed  Suiting  Linen,  all  colors,  36  inches  wide, 

at  65c  yd. 

French  Dress  Linen  (light  weight),  all  colors,  47  inches 

wide,  at  65c  yd. 

Yarn-dyed  Etamine  (medium  weight),  all  colors,  36 
inches  wide,  at  85c  yd. 

French  Linen  Crash  (rough  weave),  all  colors,  47  inches 
wide,  at  85c  yd. 

Natural  Color  Linens  and  Crashes,  Shrunk  Hol- 
land Linens  in  light,  medium  and  rough  effects,  25c  to  $1.00  yd. 

Fancy  Suiting  Linens  in  Tweed,  Homespuns,  Black  and 
White,  Grey  and  White  and  Gun  Metal  effects.  55c  to  85c  yd. 

Auto  Linens,  plain  and  striped  designs.  54  inches  wide. 
$L25  to  $1.50  yd. 

White  Linens,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  Dutch,  (hand 
loom),  Belgian  and  "Old  Bleach"  in  the  various  qualities  and 
widths  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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VOLUME  IV 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 

and  Ethics 

EDITED  BY 

JAMES  HASTINGS,  M.A.,  HON.  D.D.,  F.R.A.I. 

Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  purpose  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  to  give  an  account  of  all  religious  and  ethical  beliefs,  and  all  reli- 
gious and  moral  practices  throughout  the  world.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
the  greater  part  of  Anthropology  (especially  Mythology  and  Folklore),  Biology,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

It  contains  articles  on  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  as  well  as  on  every  religious  custom  and  every 
religious  conception,  and  also  a  most  important  series  of  comparative  articles  on  great  topics  of 
Religion.  Ethics  and  Morality  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  thorough  manner.  The  leading  ethical 
and  philosophical  writers  and  their  systems  are  described,  and  separate  articles  appear  on  all  important 
ethical  and  philosophical  topics.  Subjects  of  social  and  economic  interest  are  all  treated  in  separate 
articles,  each  article  being  full  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  workable  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Descriptive  circular,  specimen  pages  and  particulars  of  special  installment 
offer  to  subscribers  Will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Doing  Business  Fraternally 


IS  COMPETITION  UNCHRISTIAN? 

Many  argue  that  it  must  be.  Christianity  preaches  unselfishness, 
and  business  competition,  they  say,  is  selfish  by  its  very  definition. 

But  competitive  selfishness  springs  out  of  the  greed  of  the  human 
heart;  it  does  not  inhere  by  nature  in  competition  itself. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  men  genuinely  unselfish  toward  even 
their  competitors  to  do  business  successfully  on  the  competitive 
basis.    And  business  done  by  such  men  is  not  unchristian. 

•h 

Speaking  thus  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  as  vicious  as  denying 
that  the  night  is  dark.  "What,"  they  will  say,  "is  competition  but 
trying  to  get  your  neighbor's  living  away  from  him?" 

And  if  indeed  that  were  an  exact  definition,  apology  for  it  would, 
of  course,  be  an  insult  to  the  moral  sense  of  humanity. 

But  the  assertion  that  there  can  be  in  live,  present-day  business 
a  competition  not  obnoxious  to  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  more 
than  fine,  visionary  theory ;  it  can  be  seen  at  work  in  many  places. 

Convincing  pictures  of  competitive  business  without  internal 
conflict  may  be  found  in  many  American  small  towns. 

In  such  communities  there  is  the  stir  of  real  American  vigor  and 
enterprise  in  store  and  shop  and  bank.  Each  ordinary  line  of 
trade  is  usually  represented  by  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  different 
establishments,  separately  owned.  And  all  of  them  are  on  the  alert 
to  take  care  of  all  the  business  that  comes  their  way. 

Yet  the  merchants  and  dealers  of  such  a  town  are  seldom  at  war 
with  one  another.  Usually  they  all  belong  to  a  local  business  men's 
association  and  meet  in  it  fraternally  to  discuss  community  better- 
ment that  will  benefit  all  of  them. 

These  same  men  are  also  harmoniously  associated  in  social  life, 
in  lodges,  in  churches.  Often  proprietors  in  the  same  line  of  traffic 
are  close  personal  friends  and  exchange  not  merely  social  courtesies 
but  on  occasion  vital  business  assistance. 

In  their  separate  affairs  each  puts  forth  all  his  endeavor  to  please 
customers.  Each  keeps  the  goods  which  he  thinks  the  people  want, 
advertises  them  as  attractively  as  he  can,  and  sells  them  as  low  as 
he  can  afford. 

But  nobody  tries  to  beguile  away  from  his  neighbor  customers 
satisfied  with  the  other  merchant's  dealings.  Nobody  sells  at  prices 
ruinous  to  a  legitimate  profit.  Nobody  tries  to  drive  his  competitors 
out  of  business.  Nobody  begrudges  anybody  else  the  livelihood 
that  a  prosperous  trade  brings. 

To  be  sure,  sometimes  somebody  fails.  Not  even  the  kindliest 
of  neighborly  friendship  or  sympathetic  religion  can  supply  a  busi- 
ness man  with  that  instinct  for  what  people  will  buy  which  makes 
all  commercial  success. 

But  in  these  wholesome  small-town  business  circles,  failing  is  not 
being  trodden  down  into  the  mire.  There  is  always  sympathy — 
direct,  unaffected  and  unpatronizing — which  tells  a  man  that  how- 
ever much  he  has  lost  financially,  he  has  not  lost  his  townsmen's 
respect.  And  somebody  is  always  sure  to  take  care  that  he  still 
gets  an  opportunity  to  support  himself  and  family. 

In  competition  but  not  at  all  in  conflict;  self-reliant  but  not  self- 
centered;  regardful  of  private  interests  but  not  regardless  of  others' 
honest  chance  for  an  honest  success;  hoping  for  a  competence  but 


not  demanding  a  lion's  share — business  men  of  this  sort  in  many  a 
prosperous  American  community  refute  the  shallow  notion  that 
business  has  to  be  selfish. 

To  look  in  the  lesser  communities  for  signs  that  competition  is 
not  necessarily  cutthroat  extermination  does  not  mean  that  anybody 
imagines  a  small  American  town  to  be  a  human  Utopia.  There  is 
plenty  of  human  nature,  and  some  of  it  wicked,  in  the  small  towns. 

But  they  do  show  up  very  much  better  in  this  matter  of  business 
without  bitterness,  because  where  people  are  few  enough  to  know 
one  another  well,  the  normal  sense  of  well-wishing  for  one's 
neighbor  has  vastly  more  chance  to  influence  men. 

To  crush  another  man  in  trade  may  be  easy  to  many  natures 
when,  in  the  big  affairs  of  traffic  and  the  enormous  crowd  of  a 
great  city,  the  other  man  is  wholly  unknown.  But  crushing  a  man 
whom  one  knows — whose  family  will  suffer  before  one's  eyes 
if  the  man  is  wrecked — is  a  piece  of  business  at  which  only  an 
utterly  hardened  heart  would  fail  to  balk. 

So  fraternity  works  more  effectively  in  the  small  town.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  small  town  is  not  Utopia  is  encouragement  to 
believe  that  the  great  commercial  centers  would  likewise  learn  to  do 
business  generously  and  fraternally  if  they  could  only  arrive  some- 
how at  the  same  intimately  human  point  of  view  concerning  com- 
petitors and  competition. 

■i* 

What  are  the  convictions  that  help  to  insulate  business  men, 
where  general  friendly  acquaintance  is  possible,  from  the  selfish- 
ness rampant  in  competition  in  the  cities?    Notably  four: 

1.  That  business  is  service  to  the  neighborhood;  that  the  only 
honorable  aspect  of  business  competition  is  the  effort  to  serve  the 
community  more  intelligently,  honestly  and  faithfully  than  anybody 
else  does;  that  success  so  earned  will  never  do  anybody  harm. 

2.  That  there  is  enough  room  in  the  world  for  everybody  if  every- 
body will  only  serve  public  needs  in  the  line  for  which  he  is  in- 
dividually best  adapted ;  that  failure  is  better  for  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  serve  in  a  line  for  which  he  is  not  adapted;  that  with  such 
failures  inevitable  there  is  no  call  for  any  artificial  effort  to  clear 
the  field;  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  rest. 

3.  That  no  man  has  any  right  to  expect  all  of  any  sort  of  business 
for  himself ;  all  he  may  ask  is  his  share. 

4.  That  the  best  interest  of  business  men  is  a  common  interest; 
that  it  is  far  more  judicious  to  seek  general  prosperity  than  to 
seek  prosperity  for  one's  self  alone. 

If  through  enlarged  vision  among  men  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture these  same  principles  of  human  relationship  could  come  to 
be  a  working  creed  for  the  supreme  business  enterprises  of  the 
nation,  all  America  would  soon  be  an  object  lesson  of  the  reality 
of  unselfish  competition. 

And  it  requires  no  rare  optimist  to  beHeve  that  that  era  of  neigh- 
bor-thought in  big  American  business  is  already  beginning  to  dawn. 

At  least  the  time  has  passed  when  any  magnate  of  American  trade 
will  plume  himself  on  the  number  of  weaker  men  whom  he  has 
driven  from  business. 
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Presidential  Rivalries  Grow  More  Definite 

Both  the  dehcacy  of  treating  partisan  topics  where  the  least  par- 
tiality would  belie  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  and  the  impossibilities 
of  photographing  accurately  in  a  paragraph  the  peculiarly  chaotic 
situation  of  current  politics,  have  made  political  allusions  few  on 
these  pages  in  recent  weeks.  Conditions,  however,  take  a  more 
tangible  form  now  that  former  President  Roosevelt  has  eliminated 
the  long-pending  question  whether  or  not  he  could  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  the  next  term  of  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  His 
statement,  in  response  to  the  eight  "progressive"  Republican  gov- 
ernors who  a  little  while  ago  called  upon  him  to  announce  his 
candidacy,  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  willing,  as  he  says 
plainly,  that  the  Republican  national  convention  next  June  should 
make  him  its  nominee. 

This  creates  a  spectacular  and  almost  sensational  rivalry  be- 
tween Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  former  friend  whom  he  himself,  four 
years  ago,  chose  as  his  own  successor  in  the  presidency,  and  who, 
by  established  custom,  would  be  entitled  to  party  support  for  a 
second  term — William  H.  Taft.  Between  the  two  the  Republican  nom- 
ination will  undoubtedly  lie,  although  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  and 
Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  call  themselves  candidates.  But 
the  former  has  not  yet  drawn  to  his  support  any  conspicuously  in- 
fluential friends,  while  from  the  latter  all  the  supporters  that  he 
formerly  had  seem  to  have  turned  away  as  soon  as  his  nervous 
collapse  has  afforded  them  excuse  for  doubting  his  ability  to  make 
a  vigorous  campaign. 

In  reality,  it  was  doubtless  the  failure  of  Senator  LaFollette 
to  impress  the  people  at  large  with  a  personality  of  presidential 
size  that  has  caused  all  the  conspicuous  "progressives"  to  turn  from 
him  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  whose  force  of  personality  no  skeptic 
would  be  able  to  doubt.  In  an  address  before  the  constitutional 
convention  now  in  session  at  Columbus  to  draft  a  new  organic 
law  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roosevelt  championed  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  unequivocally,  though  with  the  qualification 
that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  usual  means  of  legislation 
but  as  exceptions  held  in  reserve  to  guarantee  that  the  popular 
will  should  not  be  evaded  by  legislative  bodies.  The  recall  of  judges, 
he  said,  should  be  applied  reluctantly  as  a  last  resort,  but  in  lieu 
of  that  he  advocated  making  the  decrees  of  state  supreme  courts, 
when  they  pronounced  progressive  legislation  unconstitutional,  sub- 
ject to  reversal  by  popular  vote. 

On  the  Democratic  side  it  appears  that  the  brightest  prospects  of 
the  presidential  nomination  belong  today  to  Governor  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  who  is  the  undoubted  favorite  of  the  "progressive" 
element  in  that  party.  More  conservative  men  look  rather  to 
Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio. 

Appeal  Against  Initiative  Fails  of  Effect 

Opponents  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  adopted  in  Oregon 
and  other  states,  some  time  ago  invented  against  those  innovations 
a  subtle  argument  that  attempts  to  invoke  a  big  constitutional  issue. 
Their  reasoning  runs  that  lawmaking  through  elected  representa- 
tives is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  republic,  and  a  government 
in  which  the  people  enact  laws  by  general  vote  of  the  whole  citizen- 
ship is  therefore  not  a  republic  but  a  democracy.  From  this  the 
next  step  of  the  syllogism  comes  to  that  paragraph  in  the  federal 
constitution  which  provides  that  the  nation  shall  guarantee  to  each 
state  a  republican  government.  Wherefore  it  is  held  by  these 
special  pleaders  that  any  state  which  establishes  a  democracy  by 
means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  commits  an  unconstitu- 
tional act. 

The  plea,  in  the  best  statement  possible  to  make  of  it,  sounds 
decidedly  far-fetched,  but  it  was  good  enough  for  the  Pacific 
States  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  to  employ  it  as  a  legal 
defense  against  a  franchise  tax  imposed  in  Oregon  by  popular  vote 
under  the  initiative.  The  company,  of  course,  lost  in  the  courts 
of  Oregon,  but  it  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  in  Washington  with 
more  hope  of  making  its  point.  But  the  hope  went  glimmering  last 
week.  The  supreme  justices  unanimously  agreed  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  case  at  all.  The  decision  was,  in  fact,  so  peremptory  that  it 
did  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 

The  court  said  if  it  were  true  that  Oregon  had  abandoned  republi- 
can government,  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  that  fact  was  not 
the  supreme  court  but  the  national  Congress,  which  would  in  that 
case  have  the  duty  of  legislating  to  restore  a  constitutional  ad- 
ministration in  that  state.    In  this  connection  Chief  Justice  White, 


who  wrote  the  decision,  condemned  the  usurpation  of  legislative 
functions  by  courts  in  language  that  should  satisfy  the  most 
vehement  contemporary  critics  of  so-called  "judicial  despotism." 
And  he  made  it  clear  that  the  supreme  federal  justices  did  not  in- 
tend to  commit  any  such  encroachment  if  they  knew  it. 

How  the  court's  opinion  would  have  been  expressed  if  it  had 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  contention  pleaded  by  the 
plaintiff  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  But  the  general  tenor  of  the 
deliverance  indicates  that  the  justices  were  not  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  constitutional  guaranties  of  republicanism  were  in- 
tended to  exclude  democracy.  Historically  it  is  apparent  that  these 
guaranties  were  meant  to  guard  against  monarchy  only,  and  doubt- 
less so  the  court  would  have  found  if  it  had  entered  into  the 
question. 

Disappointed  Reformer  Becomes  a  Reactionary 

The  consummate  crisis  which  changed  the  China  once  called  un- 
changeable from  an  empire  to  a  republic  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  inaction  strangely  like  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it.  The  week  has  therefore  brought  little  new  to  chronicle.  It 
appears  that  Premier  Yuan's  modest  pretense  of  declining  the 
presidency  and  suggesting  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Sun  in  that  office 
was  only  a  surviving  token  of  the  Chinese  idea  of  politeness  and  ac- 
cordingly not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Yuan  is  manifestly  quite  will- 
ing now  to  be  head  of  the  republic  of  China,  but  he  doesn't  altogether 
like  to  be  head  of  the  ready-made  government  waiting  for  him  at 
Nanking.  By  various  excuses,  therefore,  he  has  delayed  departing 
from  Peking  in  answer  to  the  invitations,  now  grown  rather  per- 
emptory, that  he  shall  appear  at  Nanking  and  assume  the  presi- 
dential chair  to  which  the  so-called  national  assembly  there  has 
elected  him. 

Part  of  his  reluctance  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  genuine  fear  of  what 
will  happen  if  he  withdraws  from  the  north  of  China.  Reports 
from  Manchuria  say  that  Kang  Yu  Wei  is  out  among  the  people 
along  the  southwestern  border  of  that  province  trying  to  stir  up  a 
movement  to  restore  the  monarchy  at  Peking.  Kang  Yu  Wei  is  the 
reformer  who,  at  the  ear  of  the  late  Chinese  emperor,  inspired  in 
1898  the  series  of  modernizing  edicts  that  frightened  the  late 
empress  dowager  into  deposing  the  emperor  and  reassuming  the 
reins  of  government  herself.  Kang  at  that  time  would  gladly  have 
done  what  Dr.  Sun  has  since  accomplished,  but  now  that  the  latter 
has  so  completely  supplanted  him  as  a  reform  leader,  Kang's 
jealousy  has  evidently  swung  him  over  to  the  side  of  reaction. 

The  Problem  of  Newspaper  Postage 

The  result  of  a  very  significant  investigation  was  made  public 
in  Washington  last  week  when  President  Taft  laid  before  Congress 
the  findings  of  Supreme  Justice  Hughes,  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University  and  President  Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  who  were  commissioned  under  an  act  of  the 
last  Congress  to  inquire  whether  the  rate  of  postage  paid  by  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  the  United  States  mails  is  or  is  not 
equitable. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  publishers  of  periodicals  have  had 
the  right  of  mailing  their  issues  to  subscribers  at  a  rate  of  i  cent 
per  pound.  It  has  been  well  known  from  the  first  that  the  service 
costs  the  government  more  than  this,  but  the  privilege  was  originally 
granted  on  the  ground  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines among  the  people  is  a  public  education  in  citizenship,  and 
therefore  may  be  properly  subsidized  by  the  nation.  This  view 
had  gone  unchallenged  until  the  present  postmaster  general,  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock,  came  to  the  head  of  the  postal  service.  He  entered 
the  department  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  shoud  be  regarded 
solely  as  a  business  enterprise,  and  should  therefore  be  "made  tO' 
pay"  in  the  commercial  sense.  Under  this  view  he  assumed  that  all 
classes  of  mail  alike  should  reimburse  the  government  for  actual 
expense  of  transportation.  In  the  case  of  periodical  printed  matter 
he  estimated  that  this  expense  was  actually  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
4  cents  therefore,  he  insisted,  should  be  the  postage  rate. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  publishers  protested.  After  much  contro- 
versy the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  commission  named, 
whose  distinguished  personnel  commanded  public  confidence.  Its 
very  careful  investigations  covered  nearly  a  year,  and  meantime 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  dropped  the  newspaper  matter  out 
of  his  calculations.  He  did  not,  however,  rest  from  his  plans  for 
making  the  post  office  department  a  business  institution,  and  went 
about  inaugurating  such  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency  as 
changed  the  department's  deficit  of  $17,000,000  in  1909  into  an  actual 
profit  of  $200,000  in  191 1.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  accomplished  while 
postal  facilities  for  the  people  were  actually  increased  and  bettered. 
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not  even  Mr.  Hitchcock's  most  intense  opponents  have  been  able 
to  deny  him  admiring  tribute. 

After  all  this,  the  report  of  Justice  Hughes  and  his  colleagues 
comes  in.  The  postal  deficit  which  gave  the  first  reason  for  agitating 
the  increase  of  the  newspaper  rate  is  now  gone.  Nevertheless  the 
commission  upholds  the  postmaster  general's  original  principle  that 
in  theory  different  classes  of  mail  should  pay  each  its  own  way. 
And  the  commission  finds  that  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  news- 
paper mail  is  really  more  than  5  cents  a  pound — higher  than  even 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  figures  at  the  beginning.  But  practically  these  in- 
vestigators think  it  would  be  too  great  a  burden  on  newspaper  and 
magazine  business  to  raise  postage  up  to  this  level.  So  as  a  com- 
promise they  recommend  that  the  increase  shall  be  only  a  doubling — 
from  I  cent  to  2  cents. 

"T"  T 

Harlan's  Successor  as  Supreme  Justice 

President  Taft  has  at  length  filled  the  vacancy  left  on  the  bench 
of  the  national  supreme  court  when  the  honored  Justice  Harlan 
died.  His  choice  has  been  hindered  and  delayed  by  interventions 
which  must  have  been  vexatious  to  the  President,  but  which  probably 
persuaded  him  of  the  wisdom  of  being  sure  that  one  is  right  before 
going  ahead.  At  first  it  was  the  President's  undoubted  intention  to 
name  for  promotion  Judge  William  C.  Hook  of  Kansas,  member  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit.  But  politicians  soon 
called  to  his  attention  two  decisions  of  Judge  Hook's  which  had 
offended  large  voting  constituencies.  One  was  a  decree  that  voided 
an  Oklahoma  law  for  2-cent  railroad  fares,  and  the  other  a  decision 
that  relieved  railroads  from  the  necessity  of  providing  Pullman 
sleepers  for  colored  people  in  states  where  local  statutes  forbid 
negro  passengers  to  ride  in  the  same  cars  with  whites. 

Convinced  by  these  protests  that  the  appointment  was  politically 
dangerous,  Mr.  Taft  then  turned  to  Secretary  Nagel,  a  member  of 
his  cabinet.  But  when  the  newspapers  announced  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Nagel's  appointment,  equal  protest  against  him  arose  from 
labor  circles  and  from  temperance  people,  since  Mr.  Nagel  has 
served  as  attorney  for  the  big  breweries  of  St.  Louis  and  likewise 
as  counsel  for  employers  in  certain  cases  prosecuted  against  or- 
ganized labor.  So  the  President  soon  dropped  his  second  choice, 
and  then  discreetly  determined  that  whoever  he  picked  for  third 
choice  should  be  actually  nominated  before  the  newspapers  got 
hold  of  his  name;  so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  agitation 
against  him.  And  by  all  accounts  the  President  had  the  fortune 
to  select  a  man  superior  to  criticism— a  judge  of  high  abilities  and 
a  record  of  consistent  impartiality — -Mahlon  Pitney  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  the  chief  justice  of  that  state's  supreme  bench. 

In  view  of  the  eminence  of  Justice  Harlan  as  a  Presbyterian 
layman,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Justice  Pitney  is  likewise  a 
Presbyterian,  an  active  member  of  the  First  church  of  his  home 

Model  Liability  Law  Presented  to  Congress 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  President  Taft  has  trans- 
mitted with  his  own  indorsement  the  provisional  bill  drawn  up  by 
a  national  commission  which  has  been  investigating  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  The 
bill  applies  only  to  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  since 
the  federal  government  has  no  control  over  any  other  form  of  cor- 
porate industry.  But  if  the  law  is  passed,  it  is  expected  by  persons 
concerned  about  the  social  problem  of  accidental  disablements 
among  laborers  to  become  a  standard  for  up-to-date  legislation  by 
the  states. 

The  schedule  of  compensation  worked  out  by  the  authors  of  the 
bill  calls,  in  cases  of  permanent  total  disablement,  for  the  payment 
of  a  life  pension  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  employee's  wages 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  For  loss  of  an  arm  half  pay  is  to 
continue  six  years ;  for  loss  of  a  leg,  five  and  one-half  years,  and  for 
loss  of  an  eye,  two  and  one-half  years.  In  less  serious  cases 
the  half  pay  would  go  on  until  recovery.  In  cases  of  death  the 
indemnity  for  heirs  is  to  be  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  what 
the  dead  employee  would  have  earned  in  eight  years  at  wages  equal 
to  those  he  was  receiving  when  killed.  If  a  widow  survives,  40 
per  cent  would  measure  her  insurance,  with  10  per  cent  added  for 
each  child  under  16.  When  an  employee  killed  is  unmarried,  his 
parents  are  to  receive  20  per  cent  if  they  have  been  partially  de- 
pendent, and  40  per  cent  if  they  have  been  wholly  dependent, 
upon  the  unfortunate  son. 

At  present  the  interstate  railroads  of  the  nation  are  paying  out 
$10,000,000  a  year  in  settlements  and  court  judgments  for  accidental 
death  and  injury  of  their  workers.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  if  accidents  could  not  be  reduced,  the  charge 
upon  the  companies  would  be  about  25  per  cent  greater.    But  the 


benefit  to  disabled  workingmen  and  to  heirs  of  the  dead  would 
be  vastly  better  than  25  per  cent  increase,  for  they  would  be  saved, 
by  the  automatic  operation  of  the  law,  enormous  sums  of  attorney 
fees  which  they  now  pay  out  when  obliged  to  sue  in  court  to 
get  justice. 

"Ne  Temere"  Fails  to  Work  in  Canada 

In  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec  it  has  been  comfortably 
assumed  by  Romanist  prelates  that  Catholic  influence  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  church  law  on  marriage  likewise  the  civil  law. 
They  have  accordingly  gone  ahead  to  enforce  the  "ne  temere" 
decree  of  the  pope  up  to  the  limit.  In  consequence,  the  decision  of 
an  eminent  French  judge  in  the  province.  Justice  Charbonneau,  that 
"ne  temere"  is  of  absolutely  no  force  whatever  in  a  Canadian 
court,  has  created  in  Ca1:hoHc  circles  a  feeling  which  dispatches  from 
Montreal  describe  as  "consternation." 

The  judgment  was  given  in  a  case  brought  by  Mrs.  Eugene 
Herbert,  who  sued  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  She  and 
her  husband,  though  both  Catholics,  were  married  with  a  ceremony 
performed  by  a  Methodist  minister  of  Montreal  in  1908.  Later 
Archbishop  Bruchesi,  the  Catholic  head  of  the  Montreal  diocese, 
annulled  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that  under  the  pope's  decree 
no  Catholics  could  be  lawfully  and  honorably  wedded  except  under 
the  blessing  of  a  priest.  This  divorce  was  accepted  by  the  husband, 
but  the  wife  determined  to  fight  it  in  the  civil  courts.  In  the  court 
of  first  instance  she  was  defeated,  the  judge  holding  that  the  rule 
of  the  church  superseded  the  civil  law.  But  in  the  superior  court 
the  presiding  justice  pronounced  the  thought  of  church  interference 
in  such  circumstances  intolerable.  The  state  would  recognize 
wedlock  as  valid,  regardless  of  religious  faith,  if  the  marriage  was 
witnessed  by  any  person  whom  the  civil  law  authorized  to  perform 
such  functions. 

It  is  said  in  Montreal  that  Catholics  will  appeal  this  decision 
to  the  King's  privy  council  in  London,  which  alone  has  authority 
to  review  it.  But  they  assuredly  could  not  appeal  in  any  hope  of 
a  reversal  of  principles  so  clearly  in  accord  with  all  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. 

Chicago  Police  Grafters  Shoved  Off  the  Force 

The  investigation  of  the  Chicago  police  department  recently  made 
by  the  civil  service  commission  of  that  city,  with  the  approval 
of  Mayor  Harrison,  has  resulted  in  an  upheaval  such  as  has  not 
stirred  that  somewhat  easy-going  force  for  years.  Discharges  and 
resignations  followed  in  quick  succession,  once  the  proceedings  were 
seriously  under  way;  the  victims  being  for  the  most  part  command- 
ing officers  of  high  rank.  Up  to  the  present  writing,  five  inspectors, 
five  captains,  seven  lieutenants  and  over  two  score  patrolmen  and 
sergeants  have  quit  or  been  dropped.  The  most  notable  of  all  was 
the  locally  famous  veteran.  Inspector  Hunt,  who  possessed  the 
strongest  kind  of  political  and  commercial  "pull."  The  principal 
charge  brought  against  the  deposed  officers  was  the  unlawful 
protection  of  gambling  and  vice.  One  valuable  outcome  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rank  of  police  inspector.  The  inspectors  have  long  been 
worse  than  useless  machinery  interposed  between  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  active  subordinates.  Whether  the  reforma- 
tion is  to  be  permanent  is,  of  course,  now  the  main  question. 

British  Doctors  Upset  Insurance  Plans 

The  Lloyd-George  scheme  for  the  insurance  of  British  working- 
men  during  periods  of  illness  and  unemployment,  after  having 
triumphed  over  all  political  opposition  and  come  to  the  supposedly 
final  stage  of  enactment  into  law,  has  now  run  athwart  a  strange 
difficulty  which  threatens  to  nullify  a  very  important  part  of  it,  law 
or  no  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  government  under- 
takes to  guarantee,  to  all  those  vvho  pay  the  weekly  insurance 
premium,  not  alone  a  stipend  of  money  through  the  term  of  illness 
but  also  free  medical  attendance.  The  medical  attendance  is  really 
of  more  importance  than  the  money  payment,  since  the  latter  is 
much  too  small  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  any  serious 
illness.  But  the  government  ability  to  meet  its  promise  of  a  physi- 
cian's services  to  the  sick  workingman  rests  upon  the  contract  which 
it  proposed  to  make  with  at  least  one  physician  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. And  the  rub  about  that  is  that  no  law  can  compel  any 
physician  in  free  Britain  to  enter  into  such  a  contract.  If  the 
physicians  say  they  won't  the  government  is  left  helpless. 

Just  that  the  physicians  have  now  said,  for  the  British  Medical 
Association,  after  two  days  of  solemn  conclave  in  London,  has 
voted  that  the  compensation  offered  under  the  insurance  act  is 
insufficient  for  the  services  demanded,  and  in  consequence  no  mem- 
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ber  of  the  association  can  be  expected  to  accept  government  em- 
ployment. Such  is  the  prestige  of  this  organization  of  physicians 
that  no  medical  man  of  any  competence  whatever  would  venture 
to  go  against  its  decree,  and  the  plain  prospect  is  that  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  capitulate  and  so  amend  the  act  as  to  provide  a 
contract  price  satisfactory  to  the  doctors. 

But  this  will  throw  out  of  balance  all  the  calculations  by  which 
the  rates  and  benefits  of  the  statute  have  been  so  delicately  adjusted. 
To  meet  the  larger  pay  of  the  physicians  there  will  have  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  charges  upon  the  workingmen  or  in  the  tax  upon 
employers  or  in  the  contribution  of  the  government,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  increases  can  be  made  without  serious 


Italian  Bombardment  in  Harbor  of  Beirut 

Seeking  to  coerce  the  Turks  by  bringing  the  war  nearer  to  the 
vital  parts  of  their  empire,  the  Italians  on  Saturday  sunk  two 
Turkish  war  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Beirut,  Syria.  The  Italians 
deny  that  they  bombarded  the  town,  but  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens were  killed  and  wounded  there,  doubtless  by  wrongly  aimed 
shells.  No  harm  was  done  to  missionaries  or  missionary  property. 
The  attack  may  have  dangerous  consequences  in  arousing  Syrian 
Moslems.  The  Italian  parliament  just  convened  has  indorsed  the 
war  by  passing  with  an  overwhelming  majority  the  bill  annexing 
Tripoli  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 

— The  government  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  has  recalled  from 
Washington  its  minister.  General  Ospina.  At  the  same  time  it  sent 
to  Secretary  Knox,  who  has  just  started  on  a  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America,  an  invitation  to  visit  Cartagena,  the  principal 
Colombian  seaport,  ©spina's  statement  that  Mr.  Knox  would  not  be 
welcome  in  his  country  was  thus  emphatically  repudiated.  By  this 
wise  action  Colombia  removes  what  would  otherwise  be  an  almost 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  arbitration  of  its  claim  for  damages  against 
the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  President  Roosevelt  abetted 
the  secession  of  the  former  Colombian  province  of  Panama. 

— General  Orozco,  the  Mexican  commander  at  Juarez,  who  was  the 
most  successful  general  of  President  Madero's  forces  when  the 
latter  rebelled  against  Diaz,  is  now  reported  to  have  taken  the  field 
in  open  revolt  against  his  former  chief.  Orozco  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  dangerous  foe  that  could  rise  against  Madero,  and  his  defec- 
tion threatens  serious  results. 
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Religious  Education  Association  at  St.  Louis 

Annual  symposia  of  the  best  contemporary  Christian  thought  on 
the  teaching  duty  of  the  church,  the  national  conventions  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  have  now  eminently  become.  A 
constant  trend  away  from  merely  academic  discussion  toward  con- 
sideration of  the  most  practical  present-day  problems  has  given 
each  successive  convention  more  and  more  value  to  the  working 
Christian.  The  programs  have  been  singularly  representative  of  the 
whole  country,  not  only  as  to  geography  but  as  to  different  types  of 
theology.  All  of  these  characteristics  are  emphatically  stamped 
on  the  preliminary  announcement  which  has  just  appeared  for  the 
ninth  of  these  conventions,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
March  12-14. 

The  general  theme,  to  which  all  parts  of  a  singularly  varied  and 
abundant  list  of  titles  pay  tribute,  is  "The  Training  of  Religious 
Leaders."  The  earliest  public  meetings  of  the  convention  will  be 
the  sessions  of  the  two  departments — Sunday  schools  and  teacher 
training,  and  churches  and  pastors — on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  12th. 
The  latter  will  consider  especially  religious  leadership  among  boys 
and  in  rural  communities.  On  the  following  afternoon  "The  Lead- 
ership of  the  Church  in  the  World  of  Toil"  will  be  discussed  by 
John  B.  Lennon,  national  treasurer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  On  Wednesday  the  department  of  universities  and  col- 
leges will  hear  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  last  year  to 
investigate  what  schools  of  higher  education  in  America  are  doing 
for  the  preparation  of  religious  leaders.  The  department  of  public 
schools  on  the  same  day  will  consider  "Moral  Aspects  of  Vocational 
Training." 

The  general  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  the  three  night 
meetings  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  all  held  in  the 
Odeon.    The  successive  programs  there  will  deal  with  "The  Need 


of  Religious  Leaders,"  "The  Field  of  Religious  Leadership"  and 
"Meeting  the  Need  of  Religious  Leadership."  Chancellor  Kirkland 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  president  of  the  association;  Bishop 
Gailor  of  Tennessee,  President  Mackenzie  of  Harvard  Theological 
Seminary,  General  Secretary  Messer  of  the  Young  Men''s  Christian 
Association  at  Chicago,  Professor  Peabody  of  Harvard  University, 
Dr.  Macfarland,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and 
Professor  Soares  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  some  of  the 
speakers.  The  1912  survey  of  progress  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  on  Thursday  morning  will  be  read  by  Professor  Williston 
Walker  of  Yale,  and  will  have  special  reference  to  theological 
education. 

Preparation  Urged  for  Unity  Conference 

The  Episcopalian  commission  now  working  to  organize  a  con- 
ference of  all  Christian  bodies  throughout  the  world,  if  possible, 
to  consider  "faith  and  order"  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  basis 
for  general  Christian  union,  publishes  a  new  circular  which  indicates 
that  in  its  own  judgment  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  world 
assemblage  it  desires  to  convoke  can  be  actually  brought  together. 
The  commission  is  determined  to  afford  "sufficient  opportunity" 
for  all  communions.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  other  lands  of  Christendom,  to  name  commissions  of  their 
own  to  cooperate.  It  will  therefore  wait  probably  for  some  years 
yet  to  hear  from  reluctant  "churches  in  Europe  and  other  foreign 
parts  of  the  world."  Up  to  this  time  eighteen  reciprocal  commis- 
sions have  been  named  by  denominations  other  than  the  American 
Episcopalian.  With  these  informal  correspondence  is  being  main- 
tained, without  any  attempt  at  general  organization. 

As  a  part  of  this  correspondence,  a  letter  recently  addressed  by 
the  Episcopalians  to  the  other  eighteen  commissions  urges  that  in 
each  communion  there  should  be  systematic  effort  to  encourage  in- 
terest in  and  desire  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  To  that  end 
it  is  asked  that  ministers  in  all  churches  shall  preach  often  on  the 
subject  of  unity,  and  that  with  their  laymen  they  shall  study  more 
deeply  those  tenets  which  are,  in  their  respective  bodies,  considered 
to  "constitute  the  justification  for  their  separateness."  If  this  is 
done  along  with  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
other  communions,  and  if  honest  prayer  for  unity  is  meanwhile 
maintained,  it  is  believed  by  the  Episcopalian  commission  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  proposed  conference  finally  meets  will 
be  made  much  more  favorable  to  its  purpose  than  is  prevalent 
church  feeling  today.  ,  , 

•v  •r 

Profit  on  Books,  Loss  on  Newspapers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  book  committee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  revealed  a  highly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  business  in  the  publication  of  books  and  Sunday  school 
literature  for  the  church,  but  a  still  discouraging  patronage  for  the 
denomination's  weekly  official  newspapers.  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate at  New  York — the  oldest  and  most  generally  circulated  organ 
of  Methodism — continues  to  hold  an  even  keel,  and  returned  about 
$2,000  profit  to  the  Book  Concern  last  year.  But  the  three  papers 
published  by  the  western  agents  of  the  house — the  Western,  North- 
western and  Central  Christian  Advocates,  located  respectively  at 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City — showed  on  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  last  year  a  loss  of  $34,000.  All  of  them  gained  slightly  in 
circulation  in  191 1,  but  all  are  still  far  below  their  patronage  of 
seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

The  problem  of  the  church  paper  was  discussed  at  great  length 
in  the  sessions  of  the  committee,  and  many  propositions  for  improv- 
ing the  situation  were  offered.  Some  urged  the  consolidation  of 
the  three  papers  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  holding  that  one  organ 
could  cover  the  field  and  prosper.  Others  argued  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  price.  It  was  pointed  out  that  The  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate,  which  had  but  12,000  subscribers  in  1893,  rose  to  17,000 
when  the  price  was  cut  from  $2  to  $1.50;  and  since  1898,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  $1,  has  climbed  steadily  upward  until  now  it  has 
39,000  subscribers.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  recalled  that  when 
the  Central,  Western  and  Northwestern  were  reduced  from  $2  to 
$1.50,  they  continued  to  lose  subscribers  and  were  obliged  after 
a  while  to  restore  the  old  price.  And  it  was  conceded  even  by  those 
who  advocated  a  reduction  that  the  $1  paper  does  not  compare  well 
in  size  or  quality  with  its  $2  rivals. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Book  Concern,  East  and  West,  together 
reported  a  profit  for  1911  of  $467,000.  In  the  quadrennium  just 
ended  the  New  York  concern  earned  nearly  $800,000  and  the 
western  concern  over  $700,000.  Out  of  the  combined  profits  of  the 
two  for  the  past  year  the  book  committee  voted  a  dividend  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  be  disbursed  in  relief  to  superan- 
nuated ministers. 
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Editorial 


Conscience 

CONSCIENCE  is  not  an  infallible  rule  for  conduct."  Some 
textbook  that  we  studied  in  college  said  something  like 
that.  Then  the  book  told  the  story  of  the  Hindu  mother 
who  for  conscience  throws  her  baby  to  the  crocodile  in  the  Ganges. 
There  certainly  was  the  conclusion  that  conscience  was  a  blind 
guide. 

The  limitation  and  illustration  may  do  well  enough  for  heathen 
India,  but  are  not  adequate  for  life  dominated  by  the  standards 
of  Mosaic  morality.  Even  Cicero  had  a  high  idea  of  conscience 
as  a  force  toward  righteousness.  Lentulus,  a  coconspirator  with 
CatiHne,  tampered  with  the  ambassadors  of  a  Germanic  tribe, 
and  when  accused  by  Cicero,  unexpectedly  confessed.  "He  might 
have  denied,"  said  the  orator,  "but  suddenly  showed  how  great 
is  the  power  of  conscience." 

There  is  no  Ganges  in  the  United  States,  yet  we  are  fairly  well 
accustomed  to  think  of  conscience  as  a  very  troublesome  occupant 
of  the  house  of  individual  life.  More  than  anything  of  which  we 
have  knowledge  it  meets  the  idea  of  the  Scripture  phrase,  "a  still, 
small  voice."  Conscience  is  exactly  that  sort  of  voice.  We 
have  a  religious  poem  that  begins, 

.    "In  the  silent  midnight  watches 
List  thy  bosom's  door." 

That  is  conscience  to  which  we  are  thus  bidden  to  listen,  and  it  is 

"It  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 
Knocketh  evermore." 

The  man  who  is  able  by  rebellion  against  the  better  impulses  of  his 
nature  to  say  good-by  to  his  conscience  will  doubtless  live  to  wish 
for  it  to  take  its  place  in  his  life  once  more,  and  will  find  as 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  said,  it  cannot,  "For  remorse  sits  in  its 
place." 

Conscience  is  a  factor  that  plays  large  part  in  the  making  of  the 
product  that  we  call  character.  There  is  nothing  whimsical  about  its 
action.  If  there  is  the  least  moral  ground  in  a  human  soul,  con- 
science stands  on  it.  Conscience  is  an  etymological  twin.  It  means 
clearly  enough  "knowing  together  with."  "Together  with"  what? 
is  a  fair  question.  "Together  with"  the  power  in  a  soul  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  and  that  power  may  be  called  the  remnant  of 
"original  righteousness"  left  in  a  human  soul  alongside  of  its 
"original  sin."  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  conscience  is  the 
Christ  impulse  working  in  a  human  soul  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  with  it  knowing  or  causing  it  to  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong. 

To  criticise  what  has  been  written  will  be  easy,  would  be  so 
even  for  the  writer;  but  it  fits  into  his  own  wants  as  a  working 
hypothesis  in  striving  to  account  for  the  occasional  outcropping  of 
good  in  the  most  hardened  lives.  The  question  "What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah?"  could  as  well  have  come  from  the  "still,  small  voice" 
as  from  the  vocal,  unvocal  utterance  of  tumultuous  nature  in 
Horeb.  A  still  voice  can  be  nothing  else  than  unvocal  vocality. 
That  the  prophet  heard  God  we .  soundly  believe,  but  it  may  have 
been  by  vibrations  of  divinity  on  the  tone  strings  of  his  brain. 
God  has  always  spoken  to  men;  sometimes  as  to  Abraham,  some- 
times as  to  EHjah,  sometimes  as  to  Jesus,  sometimes  as  to  Luther 
in  Rome,  when  on  the  Santa  Scala  he  heard  the  cry,  "The  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith." 

What  is  conscience  in  common  experience?  It  is  a  flashlight 
shining  into  the  depths  of  a  human  soul  and  making  everything 
that  is  there  hidden  plain  to  the  eye  of  the  soul's  owner.  Many  a 
man  has  seen  such  a  revelation,  and  drawn  back  appalled  at  what 
conscience  has  shown  him  was  in  himself.  So  men  are  often  con- 
victed of  sin.  Conscience  is  a  policeman,  seizing  the  victim  it  has 
long  tracked  and  leading  him  with  gyves  and  chains  to  a  waiting 
dungeon.  Conscience  is  a  pack  of  hounds,  sweeping  down  upon 
the  fox  that  has  broken  from  cover,  coming  on  with  baying,  yelping 
eagerness  to  run  down  the  poor,  terrified  thing.  Conscience  is  a 
sword,  bare  to  the  hilt,  held  as  in  the  hand  of  an  avenging  ad- 
versary, and  plunging  itself  deep  into  the  soul.  It  is  a  signboard 
by  the  road  over  which  the  soul  travels.  On  it  are  two  pointing 
hands,  one  marking  out  the  way  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell.  It 
is  a  judge,  stern,  inflexible,  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  the 
judgment  that  life  has  called  down  upon  itself  by  any  plea  for 
mercy.  Conscience  is  the  Christ  that  knows  with  us  what  is  the 
right  and  what  the  wrong,  and  who  always  cries  while  the  ear  can 


hear,  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near." 

Sometimes  the  thought  will  come  into  human  hearts  that  con- 
science is  a  connecting  bond  in  humanity  between  the  natural  which 
man  is  and  the  supernatural  which  God  is.  There  have  been  times 
repeatedly  in  human  experience  when  something  within  has  seemed 
to  say,  "Your  prayers  will  not  be  answered  because  there  is  a  sin 
in  your  life  which  you  will  not  remove.  You  can  make  amends.  You 
know  you  should  but  you  will  not,  because  unwilHng  to  make  the 
sacrifice  it  will  cost,  or  because  of  the  wound  it  will  inflict  upon 
your  pride.  Make  amends  in  full,  or  you  will  never  find  peace 
with  God."  This  is  the  voice  of  conscience,  but  it  is  as  fearful  as 
if  it  were  the  very  voice  of  God. 

A  homely  illustration  will  be  better  than  moralizing.  In  a  certain 
eastern  city  was  a  grocer  who  sold  oysters.  He  bought  once  two 
barrels  of  oysters  for  which  the  wholesaler  of  whom  the  purchase 
was  made  forgot  to  render  a  bill.  Statements  of  accounts  came 
monthly  always,  but  no  statement  ever  came  that  covered  these 
two  barrels.  The  grocer  paid  his  bills,  made  no  report  of  the  omis- 
sion, sold  the  oysters  and  pocketed  the  proceeds.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  keep  books  for  the  New  York  wholesaler. 

A  revival  of  religion,  real,  deep,  widespread,  came  to  the  grocer's 
home  city.  It  reached  him.  Widely  known  as  a  wholly  irreligious 
man,  people  were  surprised  to  see  him  in  the  meetings  night  after 
night,  and  at  last  to  see  him  rise  for  prayers.  Friends  called  to 
talk  with  him,  the  minister  interviewed  him,  he  kept  coming  regularly 
to  the  meetings  and  regularly  rose  for  prayers,  but  he  could  get 
no  further.  Something  blocked  his  way.  He  told  the  story 
afterwards. 

"Two  barrels  of  oysters  kept  me  away  from  Christ  for  two 
whole  weeks.  I  was  deeply  convicted  of  sin,  and  I  prayed  alone, 
and  others  prayed  with  me,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When  I  would 
be  on  my  knees  I  would  see  those  two  barrels  between  me  and 
the  back  of  my  chair.  I  would  see  those  two  barrels  floating 
in  the  air  between  me  and  the  minister  while  be  was  preaching.  I 
knew  I  ought  to  pay  for  them,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  let  that 
New  York  dealer  know  that  I  had  really  been  a  thief.  They  almost 
landed  me  in  hell.  One  morning  after  I  had  fought  all  night  with- 
out going  to  bed,  I  rushed  down  to  my  store  before  breakfast, 
wrote  a  check  for  the  price  of  those  two  barrels  and  interest  for 
two  years,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  wholesaler  telling  him  the  whole 
story,  and  mailed  that  letter.  As  I  dropped  it  into  the  letter  box 
at  the  office  a  voice  sounded  in  my  soul,  'Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee;  go  and  sin  no  more.'  Then  peace  such  as  I  had  never  known 
in  all  my  life  filled  me.    I  was  forgiven.    I  knew  I  was  forgiven." 

Doubtless  some  who  read  this  can  parallel  that  story.  "Do  you 
pretend  to  say,"  you  ask,  "that  God  notices  and  cares  about  such 
trivial  things?"  How  about  that  sparrow  that  does  not  fall  with- 
out the  Father,  though  the  little  thing  is  worth  but  half  a  farthing? 
God  cares  for  unconfessed  sins,  for  wrongs  for  which  atonement 
might  have  been  made  but  has  not,  and  God  was  in  that  grocer's 
conscience,  the  connecting  bond  that  drew  the  man  at  last  over  the 
path  of  rectitude. 

Conscience!  It  is  the  power  that  knows  with  us  all  that  we  are, 
and  that  leads  us  out  to  all  that  we  should  be.  R.  S.  H. 


The  Friendly  Chat  Ecclesiastically  Considered 

The  solvent  power  of  friendly  acquaintance  is  remarkably  recog- 
nized today  in  the  diplomacy  of  nations.  "Talk  it  over"  is  becoming 
the  initial  rule  of  international  statesmanship.  When  trouble  arises 
between  two  European  governments  nowadays,  they  get  about  the 
adjustment  of  it  first  of  all  with  "conversations."  They  do  not 
begin  "negotiations"  until  the  "conversations"  are  far  advanced. 
The  distinction  is  not  insignificant;  negotiating  implies  two  op- 
ponents playing  the  game,  each  watching  to  maintain  his  side  against 
the  other;  conversing  signifies  two  friends  trying  to  understand 
one  another,  each  desiring  to  appreciate  the  other's  position  and 
lawful  claims.  Very  naturally  such  informal  visiting  together  often 
develops  good  understanding  when  formal  diplomatic  "calls"  would 
likely  have  accentuated  differences.  Go  to  meet  a  man  as  his 
guest  and  friend  and  you  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
him;  seek  him  out  as  an  antagonist  whom  you  mean  to  hold  to 
account,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  you  get  away  without  a  fight. 

What  thus  gets  acceptance  among  practical  statesmen  of  the 
nations  ought  to  appeal  to  practical  statesmen  of  Christianity. 
Neither  "discuss"  nor  "adjust,"  still  less  "compromise"  or  "agree," 
should  be  the  first  word  for  the  harmonizing  of  Christendom,  but 
rather  this  simple  and  homely  counsel,  "Get  acquainted."  Perhaps 
even  acquaintance  will  not  immedi.itely  diminish  differences,  but  it 
will  at  least  soften  asperity  in  the  holding  of  differences. 

It  is  this  impulse  toward  friendliness — informal  and  not  too  argu- 
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mentative  friendliness — that  accounts  for  a  recent  little  book  whose 
uniquely  interesting  title  allures  to  uniquely  interesting  contents : 
"An  Eirenic  Itinerary,"  recently  reviewed  by  The  Continent.  The 
author  is  Editor  Silas  McBee  of  The  Churchman.  Mr.  McBee  on 
his  itinerary  went  up  and  down  through  Europe  and  through  nearer 
Africa  and  Asia  talking  to  sorts  of  Christians  that  seem  to  most 
Protestants  remote  and  even  alien— Latin,  Russian,  Greek,  Bul- 
garian, Coptic,  Armenian  and  some  more.  He  found  a  great  deal 
of  isolating  pride  among  them,  of  course,  but  he  found  surprisingly 
much  confession  of  shortcomings,  covetousness  of  more  spiritual 
power  and  desire  for  larger  unity  with  all  who  follow  Jesus  Christ. 
Mr.  McBee  did  not  indeed  move  any  two  churches  appreciatively 
nearer  to  union  and  he  knows  it.  But  he  did  understand  more  of 
the  life  of  Christians  in  other  lands  and  of  other  orders,  and  by 
printing  his  book  he  has  helped  the  rest  of  us  to  understand  more. 
And  the  spirit  in  which  he  went  out  on  this  long  journey  is  the 
spirit  that  a  host  of  other  people  going  on  shorter  journeys  among 
the  divided  denominations  of  our  own  country  should  carry  with 
them — the  appreciative  spirit  of  "wanting  to  know"  what  is  good  in 
the  life  of  Christians  of  names  other  than  one's  own. 

Human  Unity  as  a  Christian  Doctrine 

When  Professor  George  A.  Johnston  Ross  assumed  his  new 
chair  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  school  at  Montreal,  his  inau- 
gural address  took  up  with  unusual  frankness  a  number  of  present- 
day  problems  which  Dr.  Ross  feels  that  the  modern  minister  must 
soon  square  himself  to  face  more  directly  than  the  church  in  general 
now  deals  with  them.  One  such  problem  that  he  mentioned  in  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  fashion  is  the  deepening  of  interracial  hatreds. 
He  considered  "the  widespread  reemergence  of  race  prejudice  most 
ominous  for  the  peace  of  the  world,"  and  in  view  of  this  condition 
said  with  solemn  emphasis  : 

It  has  become  imperative  that  Christian  ministers  should  under- 
stand and  preach  with  clear  and  unsentimental  accuracy  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  humanity  in  God,  a  doctrine  of 
which  Mazzini  said  that  'without  it  there  can  be  no  religion.'  It  is 
amazing  how  widespread  among  nominal  Christians  is  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  is  open  to  them  to  accept  the  Christian  religion  with 
a  mental  reservation  against  its  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 
It  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in  fearless  dealing  with  this  wide- 
spread delusion  that  the  places  of  sacrifice  for  the  ministry  of  the 
next  generation  will  chiefly  be  found.'" 


— Poor  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  of  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  is  up  against  a  painfully  distinct  demonstration  that  he  can't 
have  things  his  own  way  any  more,  even  in  his  own  beloved  and 
belauded  Kentucky.  Kentucky's  proudest  product,  in  the  colonel's 
still  impregnable  opinion  and  according  to  his  constant  practice,  is 
its  good  corn  whisky ;  but  Kentucky  no  longer  agrees  with  him.  Not 
even  his  own  Democratic  party  accepts  his  judgment.  Watterson 
fought  his  hardest  to  keep  Democrats  in  the  state  convention  from 
indorsing  county  option  for  the  whole  state,  but  couldn't  prevent  it. 
And  he  couldn't  keep  the  state's  Democratic  legislature  from  honestly 
fulfilling  the  pledge.  For  a  long  time  Kentucky  has  had  a  county 
option  law  which  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  didn't 
touch  counties  in  which  large  towns  are  located.  Now,  however, 
the  new  statute  which  has  just  gone  into  effect  applies  to  all  coun- 
ties without  exception  and  is  ironclad  all  the  way  through.  Under 
it  the  probabilities  are  that  saloons  will  be  immediately  voted  out  of 
the  entire  state,  except  the  three  cities  of  Louisville,  Covington  and 
Dayton.  Doubtless  this  predicted  escape  of  Louisville  is  all  that 
enables  "Marse  Henry"  to  support  life  at  all  in  these  horrible  days 
of  moral  sentiment  in  politics. 

— The  Churchman,  the  strong  and  widely  known  Episcopalian 
organ,  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  in  which  the  vestrymen  of 
Trinity  parish.  New  York  City,  are  prominent.  These  vestrymen 
were  fiercely  criticised  by  The  Churchman  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  they  undertook  to  close  up  St.  John's  chapel,  in  a  poor  district 
on  the  West  side.  It  is  suspected  that  the  purchase  is  a  means 
of  insuring  that  such  criticisms  will  not  be  repeated,  and  among 
those  who  have  valued  The  Churchman  for  its  progressive  social 
and  fraternal  religious  spirit,  there  is  fear  that  its  character  is 
likely  to  deteriorate. 

— People  who  know  the  secrets  of  politics  in  Mexico  say  that 
the  main  reason  why  President  Madero  is  having  a  hard  time  with 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  rebels  is  because  he  refused  absolutely  to 
take  dictation  from  the  Catholic  priests.  It  is  positively  declared 
that  the  Zapata  rebellion  is  financed  out  of  the  coffers  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  clerical  party  in  Mexico  voted  for  Madero 
quite  ostentatiously,  partly  because  there  was  nobody  else  to  vote 


for,  but  mostly  because  they  thought  the  support  of  the  church  would 
put  him  under  obligation.  But  it  has  not  done  so,  and  the  clericals 
are  in  a  mood  of  deep  disgust.  One  thing  which  undoubtedly  has 
gone  a  great  way  to  make  them  more  bitter  than  ever  was  Madero's 
courtesy  to  the  Protestant  pastors  who  in  January  presented  him 
with  a  Spanish  Bible.  He  not  only  thanked  the  pastors  for  their 
gift,  but  said  to  them:  "I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  good 
work  that  you  are  doing  in  cooperating  for  the  moral  upbuilding 
of  the  Mexican  people.  The  Mexicans  are  good  and  heroic.  They 
have  only  lacked  enlightenment.  And  it  will  be  one  of  my  greatest 
efforts  to  work  for  this,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand 
the  high  principles  of  this  book."  It  is  more  than  an  anomaly 
that  any  Christian  church  should  object  to  a  speech  of  this  sort, 
but  nobody  who  knows  the  Vatican  will  need  an  affidavit  to  con- 
vince him  that  Catholicism  in  a  Catholic  land  would  never  excuse 
such  an  utterance. 

— Nearly  always  the  gayety  of  nations  is  hilariously  augmented 
when  the  typical  literary  critic  of  a  daily  newspaper  gets  busy  on 
religious  books.  During  the  recent  book  season  a  particularly 
brilliant  genius  of  this  type  was  moved  to  the  following  by  a  new 
edition  of  a  volume  which  fifty  years  ago  enlightened  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  present  generation :  "Students  of  the  Holy  Land  will 
thank  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  for  a  work,  'The  Land  and  the  Book,' 
which  approaches  an  absorbing  subject  from  a  new  angle  and  treats 
it  with  an  original  method.  Twenty  years  of  service  as  a  missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  convinced  the  author  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  these  lands  required  something  more  than  com- 
mentaries, geographies,  maps  and  dictionaries.  He  has,  therefore, 
prepared  a  book  of  biblical  illustrations  drawn  from  the  manners 
and  customs,  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  as  he  found  and 
studied  them.  The  net  result  is  a  volume  unique  and  valuable." 
Yet,  after  all,  the  absurd  delight  of  the  reviewer  in  the  "new 
angle"  of  the  book  which  came  to  his  hand  is  an  instinctive  tribute 
to  the  perpetual  value  of  the  monumental  work  of  a  great  missionary. 

— Secretary  Meyer,  head  of  the  navy  department,  has  indorsed 
the  local  option  bill  in  Maryland  on  the  ground  that  it  will  permit 
the  citizens  of  Annapolis  to  close  saloons  adjacent  to  the  national 
naval  academy.  In  connection  with  his  letter  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Meyer  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  judge  advocate  general  of 
the  army  two  years  ago,  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  where  states 
have  passed  laws  prohibiting  saloons  within  a  given  distance  of 
military  reservations,  the  "legislation  has  been  productive  of  most 
beneficial  results."  If  the  secretary  of  war,  like  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  would  only  devote  himself  to  getting  legislation  of  that  kind, 
the  army  could  enjoy  more  of  those  "beneficial  results."  But  instead, 
the  secretary  of  war  and  his  leading  officers  seem  to  prefer  to  waste 
their  time  on  their  certainly  ineffectual  effort  to  get  beer  back  into 
the  canteen. 

— Wherever  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  has  gone,  its  ex- 
perts have  been  recommending  that  congregations  should  economize 
on  some  other  expenses — cut  down  the  cost  of  music  if  necessary — 
and  save  money  enough  to  hire  a  stenographer  and  other  secretarial 
help  for  the  pastor.  They  argue  that  this  is  only  business  common 
sense — to  set  free  a  high  salaried  man  from  petty  details  in  order 
that  he  may  give  himself  to  big  matters  of  aggressive  management. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how  many  churches  have  taken  the 
advice,  and  especially  whether  music  expense  has  declined  where 
stenographer  expense  has  risen. 

— When  Rev.  Reginald  J.  Campbell  was  making  his  recent  tour 
of  the  United  States,  his  manifestly  frail  physique  was  everywhere 
the  subject  of  sympathetic  comment.  Now  that  he  is  at  home 
again,  the  newspaper  cables  state  that  physicians  examining  him  have 
discovered  the  presence  of  very  serious  heart  trouble,  and  that  on 
their  imperative  orders  Mr.  Campbell  has  reduced  his  work  strictly 
to  the  limit  of  his  regular  preaching  appointments  in  the  City 
Temple. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— The  dead  of  the  past  are  not  more  dead  than  the  living  of  the 
present  who  stand  with  back  turned  toward,  with  eyes  shut  against, 
with  ears  closed  upon  the  fact  of  the  living  God. 

— The  innocence  of  childhood  is  equaled  only  by  its  trustfulness. 
Give  a  pleasant  smile  to  the  next  4-year-old  you  meet ;  the  response 
you  will  get  should  make  you  happy  all  day. 

— The  greatest  union  that  ever  can  be  formed  by  a  labor  unionist 
of  high  or  low  rank  is  the  one  he  himself  may  create  by  uniting 
with  the  church  of  Christ. 

— The  present  fact  surpasses  the  best  past  theory  that  has  not 
attained  to  the  status  of  fact.  Men  make  theories.  God  makes 
facts. 
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The 

Work  of 
a  Leader 


o 


NE  OF  THE  greatest  privileges  of  a 
pastor's  life  is  his  opportunity  of  initiat- 
ing in  his  own  congregation  the  methods 
suitable  to  that  congregation.    No  two  congrega- 
tions are  ever  the  same,  even  though  the  parishes 
lie  side  by  side.    Methods  appropriate  to  one  set 
of  people  will  not  succeed  with  another  set. 
To  find  what  is  appropriate,  what  actually  works, 
what  produces  healthy  and  lasting  results,  puts  a  pastor  on  his 
mettle,  and  is  God's  beautiful  means  for  developing  him. 

When  a  man  becomes  a  pastor,  the  hour  for  initiative  has  struck. 
In  a  general  way,  others  can  give  him  suggestions;  his  presbytery 
perhaps  can,  or  a  synodical  committee  can,  or  some  assemblage  of 
Christian  workers  can.  But  no  one  outside  of  his  own  life  can 
do  more  than  give  him  mere  suggestions ;  he  and  he  alone  must 
finally  decide  what  methods  he  should  use  in  his  own  field,  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  use.  Just  as  soon  as  he  falls  in  with 
every  suggestion  that  is  made,  he  ceases  to  do  his  own  determining; 
he  becomes  an  echo  of  another's  voice ;  he  becomes  a  machine 
driven  by  steam  supplied  from  outside  sources.  All  this  is  very  un- 
fortunate, for  when  a  pastor  stops  determining  he  stops  growing; 
when  he  echoes  another's  voice,  his  tone  lacks  the  resonance  of 
individuality;  and  when  he  becomes  dependent  on  outside  help  for 
his  power,  he  collapses  if  that  outside  help  falters  or  fails. 

The  splendid  advantage  of  a  difficult  field  is  the  necessity  of  dis- 
covering the  solution  of  its  difficulties.  The  splendid  advantage  of 
living  in  a  difficult  age  is  that  same  necessity  of  discovering  a 
method  that  will  conquer  its  difficulties.  The  Christian  worker 
who  finds  his  sphere  of  labor  easy  never  knows  the  real  joy  of  the 
ministry.  I  remember  an  example  in  arithmetic  that  in  my  boyhood 
I  struggled  with  and  could  not  work.  I  cried  over  my  failure  and 
then,  in  due  time,  went  to  bed  in  tears.  I  remember  also  how  on 
the  next  morning,  with  rested  head,  I  tackled  the  example  again 
and  how  I  got  the  answer !  The  joy  of  getting  that  answer  was 
unspeakably  sweet  then,  and  is  as  a  memory  unspeakably  sweet  now ! 
The  man  with  a  difficult  religious  task  is  never  to  pity  himself. 
Rather,  he  is  to  say :  "Here  is  my  opportunity !  God  helping  me,  I 
will  win  out,  and  know  the  joy  of  fidelity — and  perhaps  the  joy  of 
success.    Fortunate  man  am  I  to  have  this  task  assigned  me !" 

The  necessity  for  initiative  is  more  than  a  means  of  joy — it  is  a 
means  of  power.  Anything  that  takes  away  from  or  minimizes  the 
necessity  for  initiative  by  the  pastor  is  a  danger  to  the  pastor,  is 
a  danger  to  his  congregation,  and  is  a  danger  to  the  church  at  large. 
Paul  desired  every  man  to  try  the  spirits,  even  though  they  came  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  see  whether  their  ministry  was  to  be 
received  and  approved.  It  takes  brains  and  heart  alike  to  think  out 
whether  the  specific  form  of  an  evangelistic  effort,  or  a  benevolent 
scheme,  or  a  missionary  movement  pressed  upon  us,  if  adopted, 
will  make  our  congregation  five  years  hence  stronger  in  its  evan- 
gelism, benevolence  and  missionary  activities ;  whether  it  will  secure 
to  the  congregation  a  constantly  augmenting  vigor  and  usefulness. 

The  pastor  is  the  main  hope  of  the  church.  It  is  upon  him  and  his 
capabilities  as  leader  that  the  health  and  power  of  the  church 
depend.  He  is  the  chosen  head  who,  arousing  as  best  he  can  the 
working  forces  of  the  church,  unifies,  directs  and  sustains  them. 
The  pastor  who  stays  with  the  church,  who  bears  with  its  infirmities, 
who  carries  it  through  its  crises,  who  brings  it  to  development- 
he  is  the  one  power  to  be  depended  on  for  continuous  leadership- 
persons  from  outside  cannot  possibly  take  his  place.  No  human 
being  from  beyond  his  parish  knows  the  needs  and  the  peculiar  sen- 
sibilities and  temperamental  prejudices  of  his  parish  as  he  and 
his  officers  know  them.  There  is  no  sphere  of  religious  activity 
comparable  to  that  of  the  pastor  for  the  development  of  power. 

When  every  sort  of  help  is  being  pressed  upon  the  pastor  from 
the  outside,  let  him  calmly  and  sympathetically  study  all  such 
offers  of  help.  Let  him  examine  every  idea  that  any  individual  or 
any  set  of  individuals  with  hearts  on  fire  for  the  love  of  souls  can 
suggest  as  to  methods  of  church  activity.  But  let  him  never  forget 
that  God  means  that  in  his  ministry  he  should  have  the  joy  of 
initiating  in  his  own  field  that  which  is  suited  to  that  field,  and  let 
him  also  never  forget  that  God  and  the  church,  and  the  world  too, 
are  looking  to  him  to  see  him  develop  in  grasp  of  situation  and  in 
grace  of  adaptation. 

We  may  be  sure  that  when  all  our  pastors  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities for  initiative  in  their  congregations  and  use  all  the  force 
of  their  church  officers  and  workers  in  ways  adapted  to  their  con- 
gregations, and  cheerily,  open-eyedly  and  open-heartedly  plod  on 


to  make  their  congregations  centers  of  Christian  culture,  souls  will 
be  born  into  the  kingdom,  gifts  will  be  offered  to  God's  treasuries 
and  the  church  will  advance  in  power  and  in  glory.  What  today  is 
needed — is  always  needed — is  sustained  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
individual  congregations  in  ways  organized  by  the  pastor  and  church 
officers  and  adapted  to  each  particular  locality.  The  church  as  a 
whole  is  strong  only  as  the  individual  congregation  is  strong. 

Very,  very  many  churches  would  be  immensely  helped  today  if 
the  effort  spent  by  their  members  in  attending  upon,  in  speaking 
at  and  in  listening  in  outside  gatherings  was  concentrated  (under 
the  wise  and  laborious  leadership  of  the  pastor)  upon  the  actual 
use  of  the  instrumentalities  already  existing  in  the  congregation. 
We  must  have  efficient  pastors — men  of  great  hearts  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  great  minds.  We  never  shall  have  them  if  we 
minimize  their  importance — or  if  they  are  allowed  in  any  way  to 
minimize  themselves.  The  churches  must  pray  for  toilsome,  de- 
pendable pastors ;  and  the  churches  must  encourage  their  own  min- 
isters to  become  such.  The  membership  must  rally  about  them,  take 
part  with  them  in  their  toil  and  be  like  them  in  dependableness. 
Intensive  life  is  essential  to  extensive  effort. 

Nothing  whatever  will  ever  take  the  place  of  hard  work  in  saving 
the  world.  It  was  not  intended  that  any  method  of  saving  the  world 
should  supplant  hard  work.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence,  and  men  of  violence  take  it  by  force."  But  it  is  the  very 
necessity  of  taking  the  kingdom  by  force  that  gives  the  pastor  his 
sphere  for  leadership,  and  in  that  sphere  the  discovery  of  suitable 
method  may  fill  his  heart  with  joy  and  his  life  with  power. 

The  Quick  or  the  Dead 

BY  McLAIN  W.  DAVIS 

THE  LIVING  need  the  living.  The  call  of  life  to  life  is  in- 
sistent. A  dead  prophet  brings  to  life  a  dead  man ;  the  liv- 
ing prophet  energizes  living  men.  It  is  a  question  whether 
we  give  most  respect  to  the  quick  or  the  dead.  For  example,  old 
China  is  thinking  new  thoughts.  New  life  kindles  in  the  ancient 
empire.  From  worship  of  his  ancestors  the  man  of  China  is  com- 
ing to  effort  for  his  living  contemporaries.  The  new  life  demands 
a  new  phraseology.  The  old  idioms  will  not  fit  the  new  ideas. 
The  Chinese  now  have  a  word  for  an  ideal ;  literally  it  is  "the  thing 
you  have  your  eye  on."  They  are  less  interested  in  the  dead,  more 
interested  in  the  living. 

In  this  hour  the  men  of  the  Christian  church  are  called  into 
service  for  other  men.  Are  the  quick  or  the  dead  the  more  worthy 
of  time  and  effort?  At  a  recent  funeral  of  a  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  the  whole  office  force  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  left  work  to  attend  the  services.  It  was  a  testimonial 
of  respect.  No  one  thought  it  strange  that  work  should  cease  for 
a  half  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Similar  events  take  place  every 
day.    Men  are  ready  to  sacrifice  time  for  the  dead. 

The  men  of  the  church  must  be  wilHng  to  sacrifice  their  time  for 
living  men.  "The  thing  you  have  your  eye  on" — what  is  it?  Is 
it  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  dead  business  associate  or  neighbor? 
What  of  respect  for  the  living?  What  of  the  man  quick  and  near 
us?  Surely  the  living  man  is  worth  while.  Surely  the  occasional 
outpouring  of  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest  so  frequently  seen 
at  the  hour  of  a  funeral's  sad  finality  would,  if  spent  upon  living 
objects,  bring  rich  reward.    "Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead." 

Living  men  can  be  reached  by  living  men.  A  personal  message 
always  secures  a  hearing.  An  aroused  conscience  should  lead  the 
men  of  the  church  to  make  eft"orts  for  the  living  as  genuine  and 
worthy  as  convention  obtains  from  the  ordinary  man  for  the  dead. 
Men  and  boys  are  often  unreached  because  none  have  tried  to 
reach  them.  Christianity  is  a  living  gospel,  a  living  Saviour,  a 
living  God — these  for  living  men.  Jones  and  Brown  both  have  a 
good  many  problems  a  good  deal  like  ours.  We  can  orient  our- 
selves to  the  living  if  we  will.  It's  as  easy,  too,  for  one  to  see 
possibihties  in  a  living  man  as  virtues  in  one  dead.  Not  all  the 
big,  tremendous  problems  can  be  solved  by  every  individual,  but 
for  the  men  of  any  church  to  reach  living  men  about  them  with  a 
personal  message  as  to  the  worth  of  Christianity  is  a  near-at-hand, 
understandable  job. 

Would  you  go  out  and  take  the  time  to  attend  that  man's  funeral  ? 
Well,  why  not  go  over  and  see  him  now  while  he  is  alive?  Get 
a  few  other  men  to  go  along.  Let  him  see  that  you  are  out  for 
Christ.  Simple,  is  it  not?  It  has  a  primitive  flavor,  but  then  it  has 
a  flavor  of  Andrew  and  Phillip  and  Paul. 
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The  South  ReveaUng  Her  Best  Self 


One  Part  of  America  Where  People  Are  Proud  of  Their  Religions  Faith — 
Some  Interesting  Old  Churches  and  a  Famous  Country  Church — Atlanta's 
Presbyterian  Parochial  School —  The  Nashville  Interchurch  College  Project 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


Historic  Old  Scotch  Church.  Savannah,  Georgia 


HE  SOUTH  has  not  out- 
grown God.  That  big 
truth  dominates  every 
study  of  the  southern  section  of 
the  United  States,  even  as  Mount 
Hermon  dominates  northern  Pal- 
estine. The  frank  and  unapolo- 
getic  religious  faith  of  the  south- 
ern men  and  women  is  a  factor 
which  enters  into  every  phase  of 
the  new  life  of  this  great  and 
growing  region. 

Men  and  women  are  not  going 
mad    down    there    after  vari- 
ous imported  and  bogus  Oriental 
cults;  they  still  believe  in  what 
the   plantation    song   calls  "old- 
time  religion."    It  is  an  undiluted 
religion,    with    creeds   and  con- 
victions.   The  South  is  proud  of 
her  orthodoxy,  and  she  looks  with 
horror  upon  what  she  regards  as 
the    theological   nebulousness  of 
t  h  e  North.  No 
news  paper    o  r 
public  man 
would    dare  to 
scoff  at  religion 
in   this   part  of 
the  land ;  and  no 
atheist  could 
hope     to  be 
elected    to  any 
office. 

The  real  spirit 
of  reverence 
which  the  ob- 
server   finds  in 


the  South  is  like  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  North  Carolina's  "Land  of 
the  Sky."  It  pervades  all  social  and  political  life.  The  "good 
people"  of  a  city  are  the  good  people.  Church-going  is  exacted 
by  fashion  as  well  as  by  faith.  A  gathering  of  men  for  a  religious 
convention  brings  together  pretty  much  the  same  crowd  as  a 
political  occasion.  It  is  expected  that  every  alert  man  is  interested 
both  in  religion  and  in  public  affairs.  For  governors  of  states 
to  preside  over  meetings  of  church  men  is  common.  A  few  years 
ago  I  came  into  contact,  within  a  week,  v/ith  both  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  and,  despite 
the  saying  which  gives  the  officers  international  fame,  both  were 
Presbyterian  elders  and  total  abstainers. 

Two  of  the  best  known  editors  in  the  South,  with  the  exception 
of  Henry  Watterson,  are  Josephus  Daniels  of  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  committee, 
and  Major  John  Calvin  Hemphill  of  The  Charlotte  Observer.  Both 
are  outspoken  Presbyterians.  "Marse  Henry"  is  always  reverent, 
but  his  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  religious  forces  of  Kentucky 
has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  his  paper.  While  citing  these  illus- 
trations of  the  spirit  that  pervades  southern  life  with  respect  to 
religion,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  newspapers  consistently, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  large  space  to  religious  news.  There 
is  no  feeling  in  the  South  that  the  press  discriminates  against  the 
churches. 

Inbred  Respect  for  Religion  Crops  Out 

The  inbred  respect  of  the  South  for  religion  crops  out  in  many 
ways.  A  Virginia  man  who  has  relinquished  none  of  the  indulgences 
of  the  old-time  gentleman  of  his  state,  and  who  is  an  excessive 
card  player,  remarked,  "I  draw  the  line  at  playing  cards  on  Sunday. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  day  to  do  that."  A  northern 
man  tells  the  story  of  having  gone  coon  hunting  in  Virginia  one 
Saturday  night  with  a  company  of  the  best  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  they  discovered  more  distilleries  than  coons.  Some 
of  the  men  needed  to  be  assisted  home — but  every  last  one  of 
them  faced  the  rector  in  church  the  next  morning. 


Another  kind  of  spiritual  solicitude  is  represented  by  the  wide- 
spread concern  over  the  theological  laxity  of  the  North  and 
the  fear  that  it  may  invade  the  South.  This  sentiment  I  found 
cropping  out  in  the  conversation  of  theological  professors,  a  bank 
president,  preachers,  business  men  and  "mothers  in  Israel."  What 
is  grouped  under  the  term  "higher  criticism"  is  a  terra  incognita 
about  which  the  people  of  the  South  generally  have  merely  heard 
and  into  which  they  have  no  desire  to  penetrate. 

Presbyterian  Union  Still  Remote 

This  spirit  balks  all  prospects  of  immediate  church  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  family.  Such  a  union  is  farther  off  than  a  decade  ago, 
so  far  as  signs  indicate.  It  would  be  absurd  for  one  who  knows  the 
sentiment  of  the  South  to  talk  about  Presbyterian  reunion  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  perceptible  wish  for  it  in  the  South,  and 
a  very  considerable  sensitiveness  over  the  subject.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  churches  with  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
body  has  projected  the  latter  into  places  where  formerly  only 
churches  connected  with  the  Southern  Assembly  and  bearing  the 
straight  Presbyterian  name  existed. 

As  near  as  I  can  size  it  up,  the  feeling  is  that  so  long  as  the 
Cumberland  Church  was  in  the  South  it  represented  a  marked  varia- 
tion in  doctrine,  and  there  was  no  serious  competition ;  but  for  the 
Northern  Church  to  talk  union  and  then  to  support  with  its  mis- 
sionary money  rival  congregations  bearing  the  unqualified  Presby- 
terian name  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  fraternal  utterances  so 
often  heard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plight  of  these  newly  baptized 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  South  which  belong  to  the  Northern 
Assembly  is  difficult.  They  feel  out  of  fellowship  with  the  larger 
Presbyterian  bodies  which  are  their  neighbors  and  at  times  they 
are  made  aware  that  they  prevent  larger  unions  which  observing 
church  men  had  seen  upon  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  a  delicate 
one  about  which  probably  the  less  said  the  better.  Certainly  in- 
stead of  trying  to  press  church  union,  it  would  be  more  sensible 
for  all  concerned  to  go  ahead  in  the  direction  of  practical  coopera- 
tion wherever  possible. 

Another  notion  which  has  been  on  the  increase  among  the 
churches  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly  is  that  union, 
however  disguised,  means  a  practical  swallowing  up  of  their  inde- 
pendent, efficient  body.  They  now  have  an  entity;  they  stand  for  a 
certain  type  of  life  and  doctrine;  they  are  doing  an  extraordinary 
work;  their  benevolences  are  greater  per  capita  than  those  of  the 
Northern  Church ;  their  laymen  are  a  better  organized  and  more 
active  body.  Why,  reasons  the  Presbyterian  of  the  South,  should 
he  be  swallowed  up  in  this  larger  Presbyterian  organization? 

Atlanta's  Presbyterian  Day 

The  recent  semicentennial  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  has  not  promoted  unity  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  made  the  Southern  Church  aware  of 
itself  and  of  its  own  peculiar  work  and  characteristics.  The  most 
striking  of  these  semicentennial  observances  was  probably  that 
held  at  Atlanta.  All  the  churches  of  the  city  united  for  what  was 
called  a  "Presbyterian  day."  Some  7,000  or  8,000  persons  assembled 
in  one  great  auditorium.  The  effect  upon  the  community  was  so 
pronounced  that  it  was  decided  to  make  this  an  annual  event,  all 
the  churches  of  the  city  suspending  their  own  services  for  one 
Sunday  in  the  fall  in  order  to  get  together  to  realize  their  own 
identity  as  a  common  Presbyterian  body. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  celebration  was  the  presence  of  the  Thorn- 
well  Orphanage  children  in  Atlanta  for  this  occasion.  The  Thorn- 
well  Orphanage  is  one  of  the  church  philanthropies  of  which  South- 
ern Presbyterians  are  justly  proud.  On  this  occasion  it  brought 
240  children  to  Atlanta  and  distributed  them  among  the  Presby- 
terian families  of  the  city  for  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday.  A 
better  treat  for  the  children,  a  better  advertisement  for  the  orphan- 
age and  a  more  human  service  to  the  churches  could  not  have  been 
rendered.  Weeks  after  this  event  I  found  families  talking  delight- 
edly of  their  little  visitors. 

Another  Atlanta  institution,  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
realm  of  American  Presbyterianism,  is  a  parochial  school  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Avenue  church.  This  is  in  the  fashionable 
section  of  Atlanta  and  the  school's  existence  is  justified  solely  on 
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the  basis  of  Presbyterian  discontent  with  public  schools  in  which 
the  Bible  is  not  taught.  A  house  adjoining  the  church  has  been 
purchased  and  it  is  used  for  Bible  class  purposes  on  Sunday. 
During  the  week  it  provides  class  rooms  for  the  130  pupils  of  this 
private  Presbyterian  school,  each  of  whom  pays  $50  a  year.  The 
house  is  really  of  no  expense  to  the  church.  It  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  private  school,  and  as  such  has  attracted  both  Jews 
and  Catholics  as  well  as  Presbyterians.  But  its  chief  claim  to 
existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  church  is  that  it  starts 
every  day  in  each  class  with  a  vigorous  drill  in  the  Bible.  If  this 
experiment  is  repeated  many  times,  it  obviously  will  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  public  school  situation  in  Georgia. 

Automobiles  in  the  Service  of  Religion 

The  progressiveness  of  the  South  in  all  respects  is  indicated  by 
the  frequency  of  innovations  in  religious  work.  The  automobile, 
that  arch  enemy  of  Sunday  services,  has  been  led  in  tribute  for 
gospel  ministry.  I  found  frequent  cases  where  laymen  in  the 
southern  city  churches  ride  out  into  the  neighboring  country  to 
conduct  church  services  every  Sunday.  This  means  that  some  neigh- 
borhoods that  would  be  without  regular  worship  are  provided  for 
by  means  of  the  automobile.  From  the  other  standpoint,  the  auto- 
mobile is  also  bringing  country  residents  into  the  city  churches.  At 
Charlotte  the  Yoke  Fellows  Band  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  utilizes  the 
machines  of  the  members  to  conduct  four  to  six  services  every 
Sunday,  visiting  the  various  convicts'  camps,  the  jail  and  the 
poorhouse. 

The  way  the  modern  laymen's  movement  has  taken  hold  of  the 
men  of  the  South  is  the  best  proof  of  the  providential  character 
of  this  awakening.  In  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  and  in 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  the  southern  men  have  found 
a  new  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  lay  service.  They  have 
come  to  a  consciousness  of  their  mission  and  of  their  might.  Con- 
ventions have  been  frequent  all  over  the  South,  and  they  have 
worked  out  in  organized  congregational  activities.  The  recent  con- 
vention of  the  laymen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chattanooga 
is  illustrative  of  the  type  of  gathering  that  has  been  more  frequent 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Anyone  who  has  spoken  at  one  of 
these  great  conventions  is  sure  to  meet  men  claiming  acquaintance 
in  all  parts  of  the  South.  While  great  achievements  are  to  the 
credit  of  the  southern  laymen  in  the  organization  of  their  churches, 
in  new  forms  of  practical  service  and  in  enlarged  contributions,  an 
observer  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  the  end  is  not  yet — some 
larger  manifestation  of  the  devotion  of  the  laity  is  likely  to 
develop. 

The  vigorous  type  of  religious  life  which  pervades  the  South  has 
developed  into  great  country  congregations  as  well  as  notable  city 
churches.  What  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  successful  country 
church  in  the  Southern  Assembly  is  at  Steel  Creek,  just  outside 
of  Charlotte.  I  went  in  search  of  it  one  day,  but  my  guide  led  me 
to  another  church  which  proved  to  be  the  Sugaw  Creek  church,  150 
years  old.  From  the  chinquapin  bushes  about  the  church  the  Pres- 
byterians fired  at  Cornwallis's  soldiers.  My  Charlotte  guide  told  me 
the  members  of  the  congregation  quietly  get  together  and  see  that 
no  land  in  the  neighborhood  goes  out  of  Presbyterian  fellowship. 
When  a  farm  is  vacated  they  buy  it  in  and  wait  for  a  Presbyterian 
purchaser.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  congregation  shows  no  signs  of 
diminishing.  The  young  men  go  off  to  college,  but  of  those  who  re- 
main at  home  there  are  enough  to  fill  the  big,  square,  old-fashioned 
church,  with  the  women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other. 
After  the  preaching  service,  Sunday  school  proceeds  with  the 
very  same  persons  present.  A  visitor  from  the  city  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  when  called  upon  to  pray  in  Sunday  school  one  of 
the  elders  remembered  with  a  particularity  of  interest  the  activities 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  city,  showing  the  sympathy  and  alertness 
of  the  congregation. 

Of  individual  city  churches  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in 
particular.  There  is  a  famous  old  Huguenot  church,  an  independent 
Presbyterian  body  in  Charleston  of  which  the  patriarchal  Dr. 
Vedder — alert  in  mind  at  83  years  of  age — is  the  pastor.  He  is 
more  than  that — Charleston  regards  him  as  a  sort  of  bishop  with 
the  entire  city  as  his  see.  In  Charleston  is  the  only  church  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  that  is  used  as  a  lighthouse  by  the  United  States 
government,  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  church.  All  tourists  in 
Charleston  visit  old  St.  Michael's  and  the  historic  old  Scotch 
church. 

'Notable  Scotch  Church  of  Savannah 

Even  more  profoundly  Scotch  is  the  famous  old  Independent 
church  in  Savannah  which  bears,  cut  into  its  gray  granite  front, 
"Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Founded  1755  as  a  Branch  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland."  Over  the  door  is  the  inscription,  "Jehovse 
— Patri,  Filio,  Spirituique  Sancto."  Singularly  chaste  is  this  duplicate 


of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  handiwork  in  the  St.  Michael's  in  the 
Fields,  London.  The  pulpit  is  high  above  the  people,  with  no  stairs 
into  the  congregation.  The  elders'  seats  are  underneath  the  pulpit. 
Few  of  the  Old  World  cathedrals  can  surpass  in  restfulness  and 
worshipfulness  the  atmosphere  of  this  great  old  church. 

Savannah  is  fortunate  in  its  religious  associations.  John  Wesley 
was  the  rector  of  old  Christ  church,  which  is  here  shown,  for  it 
was  to  Savannah  that  the  Wesleys  came  with  Governor  Oglethorpe. 
Here  is  also  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  founded  by  Whitefield,  and  on 
the  court  house  is  a  tablet  marking  the  spot  where  he  preached. 

A  notable  development  of  southern  religious  life  is  the  awakening 
to  the  social  aspect  of  Christianity.  This  is  shared,  of  course,  in 
common  with  all  the  churches  everywhere,  but  in  the  North  it  has 
been  a  more  gradual  development.  The  conference  which  Governor 
Hooper  has  called  of  social  workers  at  Nashville  is  but  illustrative 
of  the  tendency. 

The  New  Interchurch  College  Project 

The  man  named  by  Governor  Hooper  as  secretary  of  the  Nash- 
ville sociological  conference  is  J.  E.  McCulloch.  Now  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  is  the  secretary  and  moving  spirit  of  a  new  Christian 
enterprise  which  makes  the  investigator  gasp  over  the  greatness 
of  the  vision  and  daring  of  these  southern  men — the  American 
Interchurch  College  for  Religious  and  Social  Workers,  at  Nash- 
ville. In  this  undertaking  the  South  is  a  pioneer.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  ripening  social,  industrial  and  religious  problems  of 
the  day,  by  preparing  trained  leaders,  both  men  and  women,  to 
meet  these  special  needs  created  by  new  conditions. 

Instead  of  trying  to  pull  the  load  with  a  one-horse  outfit,  the  men 
who  have  aligned  themselves  behind  Mr.  McCulloch's  splendid 
project  (and  they  represent  all  the  churches  of  the  South)  have 
boldly  prepared  for  an  institution  with  a  campus  abutting  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  Peabody  College,  so  that  these  three  shall  be 
one  educational  unit,  each  supplementing  the  other.  A  position  of 
commanding  educational  influence  is  sought  from  the  start.  The 
work  is  made  big  enough  to  enlist  the  cooperative  support  of  all 
the  Protestant  denominations,  so  that  each  may  conduct  its  special 
denominational  training  in  connection  with  a  scientifically  equipped 
institution,  the  general  courses  of  which  are  maintained  unitedly. 
Of  course  this  is  a  shining  lesson  in  Christian  federation  and  ef- 
ficiency. Five  denominations  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  go  in  for  the  college. 

The  interchurch  college  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the 
new  forms  of  social  service  and  Christian  ministry,  Bible  teachers, 
city  missionaries,  evangelistic  workers,  missionaries  to  the  immi- 
grants, the  mountaineers,  the  miners  and  mill  workers ;  deaconesses, 
charity  workers,  Sunday  school  experts,  church  musicians.  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretaries,  and 
general  social  service  workers.  Inasmuch  as  one  denomination, 
with  more  than  7,000  ministers,  reports  only  3.5  per  cent  of  that 
number  as  graduates  of  theological  seminaries,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  college  has  a  work  to  do  in  turning  out  preachers.  In  another 
part  of  Nashville,  a  similar  school  for  negro  Christian  workers  will 
be  maintained. 

What  the  College  Says  to  the  Churches 

The  enterprise,  which  is  apparently  an  assured  thing,  involves 
buildings  and  grounds  costing  $500,000.  And  $600,000  is  being  raised 
for  endowment.  In  addition,  denominational  dormitories  and  other 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  by  the  churches  themselves.  The 
interchurch  college  says,  in  effect,  to  every  denomination  in  the 
South : 

"If  you  will  cooperate  with  us  by  building  your  training 
school  dormitories  adjacent  to  the  college,  by  supervising  the 
home  life  of  your  students  and  by  giving  them  instruction  in 
denominational  doctrine,  polity  and  methods,  we  will,  by  uniting 
our  forces,  enable  every  student  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
million-dollar  school  of  specialists." 

The  fact  that  the  foremost  educators  and  religious  leaders  of  the 
South  are  united  in  a  great  Christian  enterprise  for  meeting  the 
peculiar  social  needs  of  our  time,  on  a  scale  unrivaled  in  all  the 
land,  is  the  best  guaranty  known  to  me  that  the  New  South  is  bent 
on  solving  her  own  problems  promptly,  and  with  an  eye  upon  the 
whole  nation's  welfare.  The  South  has  men,  money  and  a  mind  to 
work — the  result  will  be  a  shining  page  of  religious  history. 

The  South  is  realizing  her  best  self.  She  has  come  into  con- 
sciousness of  the  many  and  peculiar  problems  of  a  social  sort  that 
await  her  solution.  Aside  from  the  ever-present  negro  question 
there  are  the  problems  of  illiteracy,  of  child  labor  and  of  the  moun- 
taineers. To  these  tasks  the  South  is  applying  herself  with  her  own 
characteristic  devotion. 
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The  "System"  and  the  City  Pastor 


BY  VIRGINIA  TERHUNE  VAN   DE  WATER 


THE  LAYWOMAN  who  is  a  regular  church  attendant,  and 
has  had  wide  experience,  learns  many  lessons,  some  of  which 
cut  deep.  To  become  callous  to  apparent  pastoral  indif- 
ference is  one  I  am  still  trying  to  master.  I  wonder  often,  some- 
times with  a  swelling  heart,  why  the  "under  shepherd,"  as  he  has 
been  lovingly  called,  should  not  take  more  personal  interest  in 
the  individual  sheep  in  his  flock.  After  living  a  number  of  years 
in  a  large  city,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  popular 
preacher  has  too  much  to  do  and  too  many  sheep  in  a  mass  to  per- 
mit him  to  pay  attention  to  those  who  make  little  noise  when  they 
are  hurt.  One  must  bleat  very  loudly  in  soul-agony  to  receive  more 
than  a  perfunctory  notice  from  certain  types  of  metropolitan 
clergymen. 

■  All  this  came  to  me  as  a  sad  shock  when  I  first  went  to  a  great 
city  to  live.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  village,  and  as  a  happy  girl 
and  woman  had  not  felt  the  need  of  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy. 
Then  I  moved  to  town,  and  during  several  uneventful  years  at- 
tended various  churches.  When  I  connected  myself  with  one  of 
these  to  the  extent  of  taking  a  pew,  the  pastor  called  to  see  me 
twice  a  year.  That  was  often  enough  while  life  ran  smoothly,  for 
I  have  always  said  and  still  declare  that  when  I  need  a  clergyman — 
as  in  times  of  severe  illness  or  sorrow — I  will  send  for  him.  But 
when  I  do  need  him,  I  would  like  his  genuine  sympathy  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  trouble  that  is  harassing  me. 

This  I  have  not  always  found.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
the  pastors  with  whom  I  have  to  do  are  as  kind  as  they  have  time 
to  be.  But  there  is  the  rub.  They  cannot  take  time  from  general 
cases  for  particular  instances.  Yet  all  of  them  have  time  to  seek 
us  until  we  are  gathered  in ;  then  they  cease  effort.  When  the 
sheep  is  once  in  the  pasture,  and  the  bars  are  up,  why  bother  about 
him?    Let  him  find  pasture  for  himself! 

Thinks  Pastors  Sympathetic  hut  Neglectful 

To  illustrate:  After  several  years  spent  in  the  church  in  which 
I  rented  a  pew,  sorrow  came  to  me,  and  I  was,  of  course,  obliged 
to  call  in  my  pastor.  He  was  most  kind  and  sympathetic.  Here 
,  wa,s  a  genuine  grief,  not  a  spiritual  struggle,  and  this  he  could  meet, 
for  it  was  right  along  his  line  of  business.  Any  clergyman  will 
marry  your  young  people  and  bury  your  dead  and  seem  for  the  time 
to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice  and  to  weep  with  those  who 
weep.  But,  the  young  people  married  and  living  in  another  city, 
or  the  crape  taken  from  the  door  and  the  windows  once  more  opened 
to  the  sunlight,  what  then?  There  is  the  usual  perfunctory  call, 
perhaps  two  calls,  then  the  world  and  the  clergyman  resume  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  and  you  alone  remember. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  clergy.  It  is  the  system  that  is  at  fault. 
When  your  own  dead  are  buried,  there  are  other  dead  to  be  laid 
to  rest.  What  if  your  heart  does  ache?  What  if  you  do  have 
doubts  and  fears  that  hold  the  eyes  waking  through  the  long  night 
hours — how  can  your  clergyman  know?  He  is  too  busy  to  deal  with 
matters  as  intangible  as  heartaches  or  harrowing  doubts. 

After  hearing  a  comforting  sermon  one  Sunday,  I  wrote  to  the 
preacher  (not  my  own  pastor,  but  one  whom  I  knew),  thanking 
him  and  telling  him  that  his  words  were  helping  me  to  bear  my 
sorrow.  I  did  not  expect  him  to  answer  the  letter,  but  I  did  expect 
him  to  remember  that  it  had  been  written.  Yet  when,  three  days 
later,  I  met  him  at  a  friend's  house  and  said  that  I  feared  my 
written  words  expressed  but  poorly  my  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
sermon,  I  saw  by  his  puzzled  face  that  my  pitiful  little  note  had 
meant  nothing  to  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected  my  chagrin,  for  he 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  had  received  several  letters  about  the 
sermon  and  had  "forgotten  for  the  moment"  whether  it  was  I  or 
another  "bereaved  friend"  who  had  written  the  note  I  mentioned. 

After  the  sorrow  I  have  referred  to  I  was  obliged  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  city  from  that  in  which  I  had  lived  in  my  happy 
and  prosperous  days.  My  house  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  I  tried 
to  make  my  little  apartment  as  genuine  a  home  as  the  house  had 
been.  Yet  it  was  but  a  tiny  place,  and  my  income  was  small.  I 
began  to  attend  a  church  in  my  neighborhood  because  a  dear  friend 
went  ther£.  She  introduced  her  pastor  to  me  after  service  one  Sun- 
day. He  called  up  his  assistant  and  introduced  him.  Both  wel- 
comed me  to  the  church,  and  when  the  pastor  learned  that  I  had  no 
church  home,  he  made  a  note  of  my  address  and  called  promptly. 

Several  weeks  later  he  spoke  to  me  as  I  waited  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church  after  service  to  look  at  sittings  for  my  two  young  daughters 
and  myself.    When  I  told  him  what  my  object  was  he  smiled. 


"That's  good,  that's  good !"  he  said,  patting  my  lo-year-old  girl 
on  the  shoulder.  "One  is  always  happier  for  having  her  own  little 
corner  in  the  house  of  God." 

It  was  indeed  a  "little  corner,"  for  we  could  not  pay  much  pew 
rent,  and  persons  who  cannot  do  that  must  sit  very  far  back  in  a 
poorly  lighted  recess.  My  elder  daughter  remarked  that  the  location 
had  its  advantages,  as  the  minister  would  never  know  whether 
one  was  in  church  or  not.  But  away  down  in  my  inner  self  I 
felt  that  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I  was  there  and  one  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  was  speaking  the  messages  of  God. 

That  man  spoke  the  truth  who  said  that  a  clergyman  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  wealth  and  position.  Of  course  he  cannot — again 
the  fault  of  the  system. 

We  continued  to  attend  that  church,  and  my  daughters  have 
become  communing  members  of  it.  When  they  were  being  examined 
as  to  their  eligibility  for  membership,  they  were  of  interest,  but  when 
they  were  once  safely  secured  in  the  ecclesiastical  pasture  they 
ceased  to  be  of  special  importance. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  it  is  the  right  of  any  of  us  to  receive 
social  notice  unless  we  ask  for  it.  I  am  not  of  the  foolish  class 
who  wants  to  pour  woes  into  the  ears  of  a  clergyman  to  win  pity. 
Nor  do  I  wish  my  pastor  to  call  at  regular  intervals.  When  I 
need  him  I  will  send  for  him,  or  go  to  him ;  but  when  I  do  this 
I  want  him  to  give  me  a  little  time,  a  half  hour,  perhaps,  and  his 
undivided  attention. 

Were  I  to  advise  with  him  about  temporal  matters,  he  would 
hear  me  interestedly.  When  I  wanted  to  send  a  daughter  to  a 
boarding  school,  I  asked  my  pastor  to  tell  me  of  a  good  one,  and  he 
mailed  me  seven  different  catalogues  and  promised  to  recommend 
my  child  to  the  principal  of  any  one  of  the  educational  institutions 
I  might  select.  At  another  time,  when  I  wanted  advice  as  to  a 
business  venture,  he  looked  up  the  rating  of  the  firm  with  which 
I  proposed  to  deal  and  gave  me  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

These  things  took  time  and  thought,  and,  as  they  were  secular 
matters,  I  did  not  resent  the  businesslike  manner  in  which  my  kind 
friend  treated  them.  But  when  I  needed  my  pastor's  strong  hand  of 
faith  to  lift  a  spiritual  cloud  from  my  soul,  then  I  did  resent  his 
abruptness.  For  months  I  had  carried  about  with  me  a  worry 
that  made  a  bitter  and  sore  spot  in  my  heart,  a  trouble  that 
threatened  to  come  between  me  and  my  God,  and  I  had  never  found 
opportunity  to  talk  of  the  matter  with  my  pastor.  At  length,  when 
he  came  on  the  usual  semiyearly  call,  I  tried  to  broach  the  subject. 

No  Time  for  Individual's  Problems 

"Dr.  Blank,"  I  began,  "do  you  think  that  one  is  to  blame  for  a 
sin  that  lingers  in  the  heart  against  one's  will?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  would  not  say  just  that,  but  of  course  one 
cannot  make  general  rules  fit  particular  cases.  I  see,"  rising,  "that 
it  is  getting  late,  and  I  promised  to  call  on  a  sick  parishioner 
by  4  o'clock.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  My  kind 
regards  to  your  daughters."    And  he  was  gone. 

One  cannot  tell  of  a  spiritual  struggle  or  of  a  hidden  heartache 
as  one  would  rattle  off  a  comic  story.  I  told  myself  that  I  had 
chosen  the  wrong  time.  I  would  try  again,  when  my  pastor  was  not 
on  his  round  of  regulation  visits. 

The  next  Sunday  I  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the  program  of 
church  services  the  following:  "The  pastor  is  in  his  study  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  mornings  from  10  to  12  o'clock.  Anyone 
wishing  to  see  him  about  any  matter  of  importance  may  call  on 
those  mornings." 

Was  my  trouble  one  of  importance?  I  wondered.  I  could  but  try. 
Yet  the  subject  was  so  delicate  and  so  sacred  to  me  that  my  heart 
was  beating  fast  with  nervousness  on  the  next  Tuesday  morning 
when  I  rang  at  the  study  door.   It  was  opened  by  Dr.  Blank  himself. 

"Come  right  in !"  he  said,  cheerily.  "I  must  ask  you  to  wait  for  a 
minute  until  I  finish  dictating  this  letter  to  my  stenographer.  Will 
you  step  into  the  inner  office?  I  will  join  you  very  soon,  for" — 
glancing  at  his  watch — "I  have  a  business  engagement  here  at  11 :30, 
and  it  is  now  twenty  minutes  past." 

I  went  into  the  inner  office,  but  I  would  rather  have  run  away. 
How  could  I  speak  of  what  lay  burning  in  my  soul  to  a  man  who 
could,  at  best,  spare  me  but  eight  minutes!  I  must  think  fast  of 
some  other  reason  for  my  being  there. 

"Dr.  Blank,  I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment,"  I  found  myself  say- 
ing. "Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  best  condensed  his- 
tory of  the  church?" 
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He  gave  me  the  name  of  the  history  and  its  publishers;  then,  as 
he  showed  me  to  the  door,  he  added : 

"It  is  too  bad  you  had  the  trouble  of  coming  here  to  learn  that. 
I  could  have  given  you  that  information  over  the  phone." 

"Oh,"  I  answered  hypocritically,  "that's  all  right.  I  had  to  pass 
near  here,  anyway,  this  morning." 

He  scarcely  heard  me,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  my  remark  was 
trifling.  How  could  he  know  of  the  deep  things  I  could  not  speak 
under  such  conditions? 

Suggests  a  Specialist  in  Soul  Questions 

This  is  a  day  of  specialization.  Why  not  specialize  in  the  church 
and  have  one  man — ^the  assistant  minister,  perhaps — look  after  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  profession  except  the  spiritual  affairs,  and 
allow  the  minister-in-chief  to  "specialize"  in  the  souls  of  his  people? 
And  God  alone  knows  how  deep  is  the  need  of  some  of  us  for  such 
a  specialist! 

In  cynical  moods  I  have  said  that  to  have  one's  spiritual  con- 
dition of  interest  to  a  busy  clergyman  one  must  be  either  very 
wicked  or  very  wealthy.  If  one  has  money  to  give  generously  to 
the  church,  or  if  one  has  such  great  sins  that  rescue  would  be  like 
snatching  a  brand  from  the  burning,  one's  soul-throes  may  be 
worth  consideration.  But  if  one  is  too  poor  to  give  liberally,  too 
plain  and  commonplace  to  be  attractive,  too  busy  to  do  church  work 
and  too  well  behaved  to  seem  to  need  conversion,  why  should  an 
overburdened  clergyman  concern  himself  about  her  spiritual  state? 

A  few  Sundays  after  the  episode  just  instanced,  as  I  heard  the 


minister  make  the  announcement  of  the  communion  service  to  be 
celebrated  the  following  Sunday,  reminding  his  hearers  that  those 
who  were  troubled  in  their  consciences,  or  were  in  doubt,  should 
come  to  him  or  to  some  other  minister  for  counsel  or  advice,  the 
thought  came  to  me:  How  are  they  to  find  a  clergyman  with  time 
to  give  spiritual  counsel  and  advice? 

I  tried  once  more  to  get  the  help  I  craved  by  writing  and  asking 
my  pastor  to  name  a  time  when  he  could  see  me  about  a  matter 
that  was  troubling  me.  He  replied  promptly:  "I  can  see  you  in  my 
study  tomorrow  morning  at  10:15.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  prompt, 
as  I  have  a  funeral  service  at  10:30." 

I  wrote  at  once,  thanking  him,  and  saying  that,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  would  postpone  my  call,  as  there  was  really  no  hurry 
about  the  matter  I  had  in  mind.  I  did  not  tell  him  that,  as  I  had 
carried  the  doubt  for  a  year,  I  could  still  carry  it  until  some  time 
when  I  could,  by  some  rare  chance,  "talk  it  out"  to  him,  unchilled 
and  unreproved  by  the  clock. 

Has  that  time  come?  No.  Who  is  to  blame?  Perhaps  I  am, 
but  1  cannot  tell  of  my  heart's  pain  as  I  could  tell  of  a  toothache. 
Certainly  the  fault  is  not  my  pastor's.    It  is  the  system. 

I  expressed  this  opinion  to  a  friend.  She  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  she  murmured,  "minister  or  no  minister,  there 
is  always  God !" 

Yes — but  are  we  learning,  through  necessity,  to  do  without  the 
dear,  old-fashioned  pastor  who  always  had  time  to  show  us  the  way 
to  Him?    If  so,  the  lesson  is  dearly  bought. 


THE  WAYFARER 


How  a 
Busy  Man 
Has  Fun 


R 


ECENTLY  in  the  pocket  diary  of  a  man 
of  many  engagements,  who  is  frequently 
called  upon  for  public  work,  the  Way- 
farer saw  numerous  entries  which  were  merely 
initial  letters.  He  learned  that  these  are  the 
initials  of  the  names  or  nicknames— variety  being 
sought,  apparently — of  the  man's  wife  and 
children,  and  that  the  man  has  "engagements" 
to  spend  certain  evenings  with  his  family.  So  when  the  Grand 
Council  of  High  Brows  or  the  Bustling  Boomers  of  Bangtown  in- 
vite him  to  deliver  an  address  on  one  of  these  evenings,  he  is  obliged 
to  report  "a  previous  engagement."  The  man  frankly  confesses  to 
the  few  intimates  who  are  in  his  secret  that  he  has  more  fun  at 
home  than  he  has  at  the  biggest  banquet  or  greatest  convention  or 
most  imposing  social  function.  "Besides,"  he  adds,  "when  I  give 
a  night  or  two  a  week  to  those  youngsters  of  mine  I  know  I  am 
doing  more  of  a  man's  job  than  when  I  am  making  or  listening  to 
speeches  somewhere."  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

The  heretical  notion  has  crept  into  the  Wayfarer's  mind  that 
possibly  it  is  more  important  for  a  man  to  live  close  to  his  own 
children  than  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  troupes  of 
whirling  dervishes  (as  one  picturesque  critic  called  them)  who  are 
trying  to  arouse  the  land  upon  one  subject  or  another.  At 
least  he  is  sure  it  is  more  fun.  From  the  standpoint  of  enter- 
tainment the  circus  is  tame  and  dreary  compared  with  a  couple 
of  live  boys. 

Boys  are  like  puppy  dogs,  and  they  need  the  exercise  of  frequent 
activity.  Two  boys  known  to  the  Wayfarer,  aged  8  and  11,  begin 
the  day  by  merry  tusslings  and  verbal  battles.  They  used  to  exer- 
cise by  the  half  hour  on  the  beds,  doing  wonderful  gymnastic 
stunts,  with  the  help  of  the  bed  springs.  It  was  rather  hard  on  the 
beds,  but  fine  for  the  boys ;  and  bed  springs  are  more  easily  replaced 
than  boys.  They  wrestle  almost  daily  upon  a  big  rug  in  mother's 
bedroom,  while  she,  wise  woman,  applauds  the  fine  points,  and 
cheers  first  one,  then  the  other,  to  victory.  True,  wrestling  is 
rough ;  but  so  is  life,  and  there  are  greater  lessons  than  physical 
strength  and  alertness  to  be  learned  in  this  game. 

The  smaller  boy  announced  one  day  at  the  breakfast  table,  "I 
made  up  a  saying  in  bed  this  morning:  'It's  playing  fair,  my  youth, 
and  not  the  winning  that  counts.' "  The  apothegm  was  duly  ap- 
plauded— and  subsequently  produced  for  the  young  man's  instruc- 
tion when  he  was  disconsolate  over  a  defeat.  That  is  not  quite  so 
good  an  illustration  of  poetical  justice,  though,  as  the  case  of  certain 
other  youngsters  known  to  the  Wayfarer  who  are  required  to  thank 
God,  in  their  evening  prayers,  for  the  spankings  they  have  received ! 

Speaking  of  children's  prayers,  the  question  has  concerned  some 


parents  as  to  when  the  "Now  I  lay  me"  should  be  superseded  by 
original  petitions.  Certainly  the  latter  are  more  instructive  to  the 
listener.  They  reveal  the  beautiful  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  a 
child's  faith.  "Help  me  to  learn  to  dance,"  prayed  a  Presbyterian 
elder's  son,  on  shipboard,  after  witnessing  his  first  dance.  Nothing 
is  too  trivial  or  too  great  to  go  into  a  child's  daily  prayers — from 
the  welfare  of  a  pet  cat  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  problems 
of  play  and  school,  the  good  times  of  each  day,  are  to  be  prayed 
about,  and — reluctantly — forgiveness  is  to  be  asked  for  ofTenses. 
The  nightly  prayers  of  the  two  youngsters  aforesaid  vary  in  form 
and  substance,  except  only  in  three  petitions — -"Help  me  to  be  good," 
"Take  care  of  father  and  mother  and  brother,"  and  "Help  the  chil- 
dren in  foreign  lands  to  learn  about  thee."  Sometimes  there  is  an 
unsuspected  prayer  for  China  or  Persia,  or  for  the  cessation  of 
war  in  Tripoli ;  or  for  the  President  or  for  a  playmate ;  or  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  certain  game  or  book  or  good  things  to  eat. 
It  seems  as  if  the  inscrutable  depths  of  a  child's  mind  come  near  to 
the  surface  at  prayer  time. 

¥  ^  ¥  ^ 

A  "rest  cure"  frequently  taken  by  the  man  whose  engagement 
book  secret  was  revealed  by  the  Wayfarer  is  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  his  afternoon's  work  is  over.  Then  he  is  served  his  dinner  in 
bed  by  an  indulgent  wife,  and  he  reads  whatever  he  wants  to  read, 
rather  than  what  he  ought  to  read;  and  enjoys  his  family.  His 
boys  like  nothing  better  than  to  crowd  into  bed  with  father,  where 
sometimes  all  three  eat  the  evening  meal  together.  Stories,  games, 
reading  aloud  and  conversation — mostly  the  last — fill  the  swift  hours 
until  the  boys  must  retire  to  their  own  beds. 

"I  like  conversation,"  sagely  remarked  Master  Eight- Year-Old,  as 
he  cuddled  down  beside  his  father;  "I  don't  like  speeches,  for  then 
you  can't  talk  back;  but  conversation  lets  everybody  say  things." 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  with  "conversation,"  unfolding  a  boy's 
pleasure  and  pursuits  and  problems.  These  are  the  times  when  a 
parent  can  do  more  to  shape  a  son's  thinking  than  by  any  number 
of  solemn  lectures.  Jokes  are  enjoyed  together — why  do  the  edu- 
cators and  religious  workers  with  children  so  persistently  ignore 
the  normal  youngster's  insatiable  love  of  a  joke? — poems  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  whole  family;  books  are  read,  lessons 
are  studied,  and  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  boys  are 
discussed.  ***** 

The  Wayfarer  knows  Broadway  at  midnight  and  he  knows 
Atlantic  City's  Boardwalk  in  midsummer — these  two  being  America's 
Rialtos ;  but  for  the  keenest  pleasure  in  all  the  world,  give  him  home 
and  his  own  boys.  There  is  more  fun  in  children  than  millions  of 
dollars  can  buy  in  any  of  the  booths  of  Vanity  Fair. 

The  Wayfarer. 
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Some  Ways 
of  Feathered  Folk 

BY  HERBERT  K.  JOB 


Chickadee  Waiting  for  His 
Morning  Lunch 


State  C  rnitfaoloeist  of  Connecticut 

[/n  an  article  in  The 
Continent,  November  30, 
1911,  Mr.  Job  discussed 
the  general  subject  of  the 
study  of  birds,  pointing 
out  that  the  investigations 
will  become  increasingly 
interesting  as  the  observer 
becomes  more  thorough.] 

THE  winters  which 
bring  down  the 
boreal  or  north- 
ern visitors  to  us  are  espe- 
cially interesting.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  three 
dozen  pine  grosbeaks  at  one  time  on  my  lawn,  and  groups  at  the 
very  doorstep,  eating  seeds  of  the  ash  and  maple  trees.  One 
winter  we  enjoyed  the  presence  of  our 
two  species  of  crossbill,  and  had  them 
on  the  lawn  and  on  neighboring  spruce 
trees.  That  season  also  the  pretty 
boreal  redpoll  appeared  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing in  open,  weedy  fields.  Their  rela- 
tives, the  pine  siskins,  come  more 
often,  and  I  am  apt  to  find  them  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods  where  there  are 
birches,  of  the  buds  of  which  they  are 
fond.  Flocks  of  the  beautiful  white 
snowflake,  or  snow  bunting,  appear  oc- 
casionally, but  all  too  seldom  to  suit 
my  taste. 

It  is  well  that  the  custom  has  be- 
come so  general  of  feeding  the  birds 
in  winter.  I  am  accustomed  to  hang 
up  suet  for  the  woodpeckers,  nut- 
hatches and  chickadees,  and  to  put  out 
piles  of  hayseed  for  the  sparrows  and 
juncos.  When  the  season  is  mild  and 
open  they  neglect  our  hospitality,  but 
no  sooner  is  there  deep  snow  and  bitter 
cold  than  they  come  around  begging, 
nice  little  birds !  I  set  the  camera 
focused  on  the  provisions,  with  thread 
attached  to  the  shutter,  and  they  re- 
ward me  with  their  photographs  that 
I  may  remember  them  after  they  have 
gone.  Of  course  birds  are  discour- 
agingly  scarce  through  the  winter,  but 
I  find  that  it  pays  to  take  tramps  afield  even  when  there  are  but 
few  birds  to  1ie  fnimd.  (t  is  splendid  exercise  to  climb  hills,  and  it 
keeps  line  in  gnod  physical  condition,  so  that  when  spring  presents 


Kingbird's  Unusual  Nest  on  Top 
of  a  Post 


Illustrated  with  Pbotographa  by  the  Author 

her  allurements  one  is  not 
flabby  and  easily  tired.  By 
all  means  keep  outdoors 
as  much  as  possible  in 
winter,  and  by  so  doing 
avoid  many  a  "cold,"  or 
worse  pulmonary  c  o  m  - 
plaint. 

With  early  March  the 
first  summer  resident 
birds  begin  to  arrive  from 
the  South — the  bluebird, 
robin,  song  sparrow,  red- 
winged  blackbird,  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  month 
by   such   species   as  the 

woodcock,  meadowlark,  grackle,  fox  sparrow,  phoebe,  kingfisher 
and  several  others.    During  April,  until  the  very  last,  the  new 

arrivals  drift  in  slowly.  This  is  the 
month  when  early  birds,  such  as  the 
bluebird,  robin  and  song  sparrow,  start 
upon  their  housekeeping.  Most  of  the 
hawks  and  owls  nest  in  this  month, 
though  the  larger  owls  start  the  pro- 
cession in  March. 

With  early  May  the  bulk  of  the 
migration  of  the  small  land  birds  be- 
gins to  pour  in.  One  will  find  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them 
all,  but  it  is  inspiring  and  exciting. 
Perhaps  the  most  chaming  episode  of 
this  time  is  the  warbler  migration. 
Often  the  blossoming  trees  are  fairly 
alive  with  these  exquisite  bird  gems. 


A  Bluebird's  Nest  in  an  Old  Stump 


Before  May  is  half  gone  the  last 
of  the  summer  birds  have  arrived, 
and  then  follows  the  breeding  period 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  birds.  It 
is  at  its  height  usually  during  the  last 
week  of  May  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
June.  Then  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
the  periods  of  course  overlapping  and 
extending  somewhat  indefinitely,  the 
hosts  of  young  birds  are  being  fed 
and  reared.  Cold  storms  at  this  time 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  poor 
little  things.  This  is  the  harvest  time 
for  bird  photographs,  though  a  few 
birds  raise  second  broods  well  along  in  the  summer.  In  the  month 
from  May  25  to  June  25  one  can  get  more  bird  pictures  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  combined.  (Continued  on  page  307) 


Chipping  Sparrow  and  Yaung  in  Author's  Garden  Female  of  the  Maryland  Belloiv-Throat 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


Puttiog  a  Stop  to  Tantrums 


YOUR  CHILD  never  indulges  in  tantrums, 
as  many  children  do,"  remarked  a 
woman  to  her  next-door  neighbor.  "I 
have  yet  to  hear  her  cry  for  a  thing  when 
told  that  she  could  not  have  it,  and  I  have 
wondered  at  it,  too,  for  few  children  yield 
a  point  readily,  in  this  age." 

"Mine  wouldn't,  either,  if  I  encouraged  tan- 
trums as  so  many  mothers  do,"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

"Encouraged?"  rejoined  the  childless  woman. 
"I  didn't  suppose  parents  ever  really  encour- 
aged such  outbursts  of  temper  as  we  so  fre- 
quently see." 

"Oh,  they  don't  intentionally,  but — well,  I 
will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  telling  you  how 
I  nipped  Mildred's  tantrums  in  the  bud."  And 
the  wise  mother  laughed  heartily  at  the  re- 
membrance. 

"Up  to  a  certain  time  it  had  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  my  girlie  that  a  thing  could  be  had  by 
crying  for  it.  A  firm  'Mother  knows  best'  had 
hitherto  been  all  that  was  necessary,  if  it  was 
a  little  difficult  for  her  to  give  up  what  she 
had  set  her  heart  upon.  She  at  length  had  an 
eye-opener,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
playmate — a  boy  a  year  her  senior.  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  home  life,  as  his  people  were 
recent  arrivals  in  the  neighborhood,  but  he 
was  such  a  winsome  little  fellow,  and  so  courte- 
ous, that  I  allowed  an  intimacy  to  spring  up 
between  the  children.  I  saw  no  reason  to  re- 
gret it,  until  one  day,  after  I  had  refused 
Mildred  something  I  thought  it  unwise  for  her 
to  have,  to  my  amazement  she  threw  herself 
flat  on  her  back  and  began  to  kick  and  scream. 

"It  was  as  funny  as  it  was  ridiculous,  for 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  child  was  act- 
ing an  unfamiliar  part,  and  she  did  it  awk- 
wardly, too.  But  I  wasn't  acting  a  part,  I 
assure  you,  when,  without  a  word,  I  rained  slaps 
on  the  kicker  until  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
indignantly,  crying:  'What  makes  you  slap  me 
so,  mamma  ?' 

"  'And  what  makes  you  act  so  ?'  I  answered 
back. 

"  'Why,  why,'  she  sobbed,  'Dick  always  does 
that  way  when  he  wants  anything,  an'  he  gets 
it,  too!' 

"  'He  does  !'  said  I.  'Well,  he  has  not  your 
mother  to  deal  with.  Every  time  you  act  this 
way  you  will  get  what  I  have  just  given  you, 
and  nothing  else  !'  " 

"And  did  she  never  try  it  again,  little 
mother?"  was  the  laughing  query,  as  the 
speaker  paused  for  breath. 

"Never!"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "for  I 
gave  the  child  such  a  spanking  as  she  had  not 
had  before,  and,  naughty  as  she  is  in  many 
ways,  she  never  again  tried  to  work  me  by  a 
tantrum  of  any  sort.  And  now  do  you  not 
understand  why  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
parents  who  yield  to  children  who,  like  Dick, 
try  to  gain  their  point  by  tantrums,  are  by  their 
blind  indulgence  encouraging  what  is  so  harm- 
ful to  all  concerned?" 

"Yes,  indeed  !"  was  the  ready  rejoinder.  "And 
now  one  thing  more.  Why  is  it  that,  young  as 
you  are,  you  are  wiser  in  this  respect  than 
most  mothers  of  my  acquaintance  ?" 

"If  I  am,"  was  the  hesitating  reply,  "it  is 
because  I  was  so  given  to  tantrums  myself, 
when  a  child.  But  I  blush  to  confess  to  my 
childish  misdoings,  even  now,  and  I  seldom 
refer  to  those  early  days  because  I  do  not  like 
seemingly  to  cast  reflections  on  my  mother. 
In  justice  to  all  concerned,  however,  I  must 
make  it  clear  that  I  was  a  weakly  child  until 
I  was  about  s  years  old,  and  because  of  that 
I  was  indulged  and  spoiled.  If  I  wanted  any- 
thing short  of  the  moon,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  scream  for  it,  and,  then,  if  I  failed  to 
gain  my  point,  hold  my  breath  until  mother 
would  cry:  'Oh,  she  must  have  it  I  She  is 
getting  so  black  in  the  face  that  I'm  afraid  she 
will  strangle  !' 

"When  I  became  robust  the  mischief  was  al- 
ready done.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  small 
terror,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  10  years  old,  and  then,  fortunately 


for  me,  I  was  taken  in  hand  by  my  grand- 
mother, a  woman  of  remarkable  will  power." 

"Had  you  known  her  before  your  mother's 
death  ?"  asked  the  interested  listener. 

"Not  until  my  mother's  last  illness,  when  she 
was  summoned,  for  she  resided  in  a  distant 
state,  to  which  she  took  me  when  I  became 
motherless.  Father  retained  the  boys,  but  has 
since  told  me  that  he  felt  too  weak  to  attempt 
the  care  of  his  spoiled  daughter.  But  grand- 
mother did  not  weaken  when  I  tried  the  tan- 
trum trick  on  her,  I  can  assure  you,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  day  when  I  first  made  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  her  to  terms  in  that  way.  I 
was  kicking  and  screaming  so  that  she  did  not 
attempt  to  lift  me  from  the  floor,  but  called  in 
her  man-of-all-work,  a  big,  coarse  Irishman, 
and  ordered  him  to  carry  me  to  my  room. 
I  laugh  to  this  day  over  the  way  he  muttered, 
as  he  carried  me  up  the  stairs,  'The  ould  lady's 
got  her  match  this  toime,  sure !'  But  time 
proved  that  the  Irishman  was  wrong. 

Grandmother  didn't  attempt  to  punish  me.  She 
simply  left  me  alone.  She  followed  the  kicker 
upstairs,  and  when  she  saw  her  placed  on  the 
bed  she  shook  her  finger  at  her.  'Now  have 
it  out  by  yourself!'  she  said.  Then  she  turned 
on  her  heel,  walked  out  and  locked  the  door, 
and  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  might 
as  well  end  the  tantrum,  since  there  was 
no  one  there  to  pity  me  or  be  frightened  by  my 
performances.  And  it  was  a  very  meek  little 
girl  who,  as  the  shadows  fell,  sang  out  :  'I'll 
be  good,  grandma  ;  I  will,  truly  !'  Then  I  was 
allowed  to  do  downstairs  and  was  treated  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." 

"How  long  was  it  before  you  had  another 
tantrum  ?" 

"Oh,  only  a  day  or  so,  for  they  had  been  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  for  so  many  years 
that  I  had  the  tantrum  habit,  and  had  to  be 
humbled  by  being  carried  screaming  to  my  room 
more  than  once.  This  mode  of  punishment, 
however,  was  so  effective  that  my  tantrums 
soon  became  a  thing  of  the  past  and,  thanks 
to  my  grandmother's  combined  firmness  and 
good  sense,  I  continued  to  improve  until  even 
the  one  who  had  brought  about  the  reformation 
admitted  that  her  efforts  in  my  behalf  had  been 
worth  while. 

"I  remained  -with  my  wise  old  grandmother 
until  I  was  married,"  continued  the  story  teller, 
after  a  pause,  "and  I  think  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  when  I  became  a  mother,  with  my  hateful 
childhood  ever  fresh  in  mind,  I  resolved  that 
my  daughter  should  never  have  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  become  such  a  terror  as  I 
once  was."  Helen  H.  Thomas. 

Simple  Ways  to  Be  Happy 

An  older  woman  who  always  seemed  to  be 
cheerful  and  happy  was  once  asked  by  a  young 
girl  how  she  retained  her  joyous  outlook  on 
life. 

"I  have  three  simple  rules,"  said  the  woman, 
"which  I  have  followed  since  early  youth. 
The  first  is  this  :  Commit  something  to  mem- 
ory every  day,  something  good.  It  needn't  be 
much ;  three  or  four  words  will  do,  just  a 
pretty  bit  of  a  poem,  or  a  Bible  verse. 

"The  second  rule  is :  Look  for  something 
pretty  every  day;  and  don't  skip  a  day,  or  it 
won't  work. 

"My  third  rule  is — now  mind,  don't  skip  a 
day  :  Do  something  for  somebody  every  day  ! 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  dear." 

These  rules  will  work  always  and  every- 
where for  women  as  well  as  for  girls.  They 
are  so  plaia  anyone  can  carry  them  out. 

Take  the  first  rule,  for  instance.  Not  only 
will  the  habit  of  committing  some  beautiful 
thing  to  memory  every  day  make  of  the  mind 
a  valuable  storehouse,  but  it  will  broaden  one's 
outlook  on  life  through  contact  with  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

If  one  strives  to  see  something  pretty  every 
day,  the  habit  will  soon  become  so  fixed  that 
all  of  life  will  seem  to  be  seen  through  rose- 
colored  glasses.  And  as  for  doing  something 
for  someone  every  day — that  is  the  best  rule  of 
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Tlie  first  condition  of  an  inner  life  is  that 
ive  should  leave  time  for  silence  and  reflection. 
The  soul's  vision  clears  when  the  golden  gates 
of  its  inner  life  are  closely  shut  upon  the  out- 
side world.  In  silent  meditation  our  energies 
concentrate  themselves  and  grow  strong  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.  The  motives  for  our  ac- 
tions are  more  closely  studied;  they  are  per- 
mitted to  guide  our  reason  and  move  our  will. 
— Victor  Charbonnel. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

UNANSWERED  PRAYERS 

Not  thou  from  us,  O  Lord,  but  we 

Withdraw  ourselves  from  thee. 

When  we  are  dark  and  dead 

And  thou  art  covered  with  a  cloud. 

Hanging  before  thee  like  a  shroud, 

So  that  our  prayer  can  find  no  way. 

Oh,  teach  us  that  we  do  not  say, 

"Where  is  thy  brightness  fled?" 

But  that  we  search  and  try 

What  in  ourselves  has  wrought  this  blame  ; 

For  thou  remainest  still  the  same. 

But  earth's  own  vapors  earth  may  fill 

With  darkness  and  thick  clouds,  while  still 

The  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

— Richard  C.  Trench. 


all.  It  is  a  rule  which  will  turn  a  farmhouse 
vvJarm  in  the  chill  of  winter,  and  a  tenement 
cool  in  the  heat  of  summer;  it  will  touch  hard- 
ened hearts  with  sympathy  and  make  all  hu- 
manity glad. 

The  Sky  Wanderer 

The  wonderful  attraction  of  the  sky,  with  its 
clouds  by  day  and  its  stars  by  night,  for 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  naturally  led  him  to 
the  observation  of  the  birds.  The  story  of 
how  his  celebrated  "Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  il- 
lustrating this  attraction,  came  to  be  written, 
is  told  anew  in  Helen  A.  Clarke's  "The  Poets' 
New  England." 

One  day  in  December,  1817,  he  had  walked 
from  Cummington  to  Plainfield,  a  town  seven 
miles  off,  on  the  opposite  hillside.  He  walked 
up  the  hills,  very  forlorn  and  desolate  indeed, 
not  knowing  what  was  to  become  of  him  in  the 
big  world,  which  grew  bigger  as  he  ascended, 
and  yet  darker  with  the  coming  on  of  night. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  leaving  behind  it 
one  of  those  brilliant  seas  of  chrysolite  and 
opal  which  often  flood  the  New  England  skies. 
While  he  was  looking  upon  the  rosy  splendor 
with  rapt  admiration,  a  solitary  bird  made  wing 
along  the  illuminated  horizon.  He  watched 
the  lone  wanderer  until  it  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, asking  himself  whither  it  had  come  and 
to  what  far  home  it  was  flying.  When  he  went 
to  the  house  where  he  was  to  stay  for  the 
night  his  mind  was  still  full  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  felt,  and  he  wrote  those  lines,  as 
imperishable  as  our  language,  beginning — 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps 

of  day, 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way?  ' 

and  closing- 
He,  who  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
flight. 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


The  moon  in  an  eclipse  complained  to  the 
sun,  "Why  dost  thou  not  shine  on  me  as  usual?" 
"I  am  shining  as  I  always  do,"  the  sun  replied, 
"but  don't  you  see  that  the  earth  has  gotten 
between  us?"  So  it  is  with  the  believer  when 
in  darkness.  God  has  not  hidden  his  face  or 
ceased  to  shine,  but  the  earth  with  its  carnal 
interests  and  cares  has  come  between. 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 

Supper  Time  and  Bed  Time 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


L'"\ 


THERE  was  a  great  commotion  ir 
tall  grass  of  the  woodland.  A  great, 
green  frog  made  his  way  to  the  creek 
with  prodigious  leaps,  rising  high  above  the 
top  of  the  grass  at  each  bound,  and  expressing 
his  fright  by  loud  croaks.  And  when  he 
reached  the  bank  he  did  not  pause,  but  went 
headlong  over  the  edge  into  the  water  with  a 
loud  splash,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

A  field  sparrow  that  had  been  hiding  in  a 
tuft  of  grass  took  wing,  darting  this  way  and 
that  as  if  she  expected  to  be  pursued  in  the  air, 
and  with  chatterings  of  terror  went  far  across 
the  meadow  before  she  alighted. 

Old  Croaker  himself,  the  fat  old  toad,  big 
and  dignified  and  important-looking  as  he 
was,  cried  aloud  in  fear  and  hastened  to  hide 
himself  under  the  side  of  a  stone. 

And  all  this  time,  if  you  had  been  watching 
from  the  top  of  the  old  stump  in  which  lived 
Tan  and  Teckle,  the  field  mice,  you  would 
have  seen  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  gentle 
waving  of  the  grass  tops,  showing  that  some 
one  of  the  little  wild  people  was  passing  by. 

But  they  knew — the  frogs  and  the  birds  and 
the  toads  and  the  insects  in  the  grass.  They 
knew,  whether  or  not  they  saw  it,  that  beneath 
those  waving  grass  tops  was  a  long,  slender, 
brownish  form,  covered  with  scales  instead  of 
hair  or  feathers,  and  crawling  flat  on  the 
ground  instead  of  running  on  legs.  And  they 
knew  that  at  the  front  of  that  long,  lithe  body 
was  a  sharp  little  head  with  a  nose  that  could 
smell  its  prey  a  long  distance  off,  and  with 
keen  little  eyes,  and  with  a  large  mouth  armed 
with  many  sharp  little  teeth — a  mouth  already 
large,  and  which  could  be  stretched  enough  to 
swallow  even  so  large  a  creature  as  Old  Croaker 
the  toad. 

Yes,  it  was  a  garter  snake  moving  through 
the  grass.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must 
get  into  bed  for  the  winter,  and  this  was  his 
supper  time. 

He  was  large  for  a  garter  snake,  almost  three 
feet  long.  In  the  hot  days  of  summer  he  had 
been  very  swift  of  motion,  and  vigorous  in  his 
pursuit  of  prey.  But  in  these  days  of  nightly 
autumnal  frosts  he  moved  much  more  slowly 
and  uncertainly,  which  is  why  so  many  of  his 
intended  victims  escaped  him. 

Even  so,  not  all  of  them  got  away.  There 
were  many  fat,  lazy  grasshoppers  of  the  kind 
the  boys  called  "lubbers"  that  were  too  heavy 
and  slow  to  get  out  of  the  way.  These  the 
snake  caught  and  swallowed  in  great  numbers, 
and  as  each  was  of  enormous  size,  he  soon 
had  a  very  fair  supper. 

He  could  still  eat  a  great  deal  more — oh,  yes. 
The  garter  snake  can  stretch  almost  as  if  he 
were  made  of  rubber,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
how  much  more  he  could  have  eaten.  He 
v;ould  have  liked  especially  to  swallow  a  pair 
of  field  mice  as  dessert,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
interrupted  he  might  have  done  so.  He  came 
gliding  out  of  the  tall  grass  into  the  little  clear 
space  about  the  old  stump,  his  forked  tongue 
darting  in  and  out  of  his  mouth,  his  beady 
eyes  watching  for  the  mice  which  his  keen 
nostrils  told  him  were  near. 

Tan  and  Teckle,  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
their  hollow  stump,  heard  the  commotion  in 
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the  grass,  and  guessed 
the  cause  of  it.  They 
were  watching,  and  saw 
the  snake  as  soon  as  he 
poked  his  head  from  the 
grass.  They  turned 
back  into  the  stump 
without  a  sound,  and 
ran  and  hid  themselves 
in  its  farthest  recesses. 
Even  this  would  not 
have  saved  them  if 
something  else  had  not 
happened  just  then. 

From  the  opposite  di- 
r  e  c  t  i  o  n  there  came 
sounds  of  a  disturbance 
very  like  that  which  the 
garter  snake  had  caused. 
Birds  screamed  and 
flew,  frogs  croaked  with 
terror  and  fled  to  the 
water,  and  all  the  little 
creatures  took  to  their 
heels  or  their  wings,  and  got  away  with  all  the 
speed  they  had. 

The  garter  snake  heard  the  commotion.  He 
thought  it  might  be  his  mate,  who  was  also  out 
in  the  woodland  that  afternoon  getting  a 
supper  before  her  long  winter's  sleep.  But 
while  it  might  be  his  mate,  again  it  might  not 
be,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  wait  and  see 
before  following  the  field  mice  into  a  hollow 
stump  where  an  enemy  might  follow  him  and 
have  him  where  there  was  no  escape. 

The  disturbance  in  the  grass  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  finally,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  little  clearing,  a  shiny,  black,  scaly 
head  was  thrust  from  the  grass.  Two  keen 
eyes  looked  about,  and  two  nostrils  sniffed 
the  air  to  be  sure  that  all  was  safe.  And  then 
a  great  black  snake,  fully  six  feet  long,  glided 
out  into  plain  view. 

At  sight  of  this  terrible  foe  the  garter  snake 
forgot  all  about  the  two  little  field  mice  that 
he  had  wanted  for  dessert.  Like  a  whiplash 
jerked  by  an  impatient  boy,  he  flashed  into 
the  grass  and  ran  with  all  his  might.  From 
being  the  hunter  he  had  in  an  instant  become 
the  hunted,  for  the  black  snake  would  swallow 
him  as  quickly  as  he  himself  would  have 
swallowed  the  mice,  and  he  fled,  as  full  of  ter- 
ror as  the  frogs  and  the  mice  and  the  birds 
had  been  at  his  approach. 

Good  need  he  had  to  run,  too,  for  the  black 
snake  had  seen  him.  Like  a  shadow  the 
lithe,  black  form  shot  across  the  little  clearing 
and  into  the  grass  in  pursuit  of  the  garter 
snake. 

Then  there  was  a  most  exciting  race.  With 
a  fourth  of  his  body  lifted  from  the  ground  so 
that  his  head  was  above  the  grass  tops  where 
he  could  watch  his  prey,  the  black  snake  raced 
through  the  grass,  making  a  tremendous  rus- 
tling. H  he  had  kept  in  the  grass  the  garter 
snake  must  have  been  caught,  but  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  make  for  the  old  worm 
fence.  Through  it  he  dashed,  and  into  a 
brush  heap,  out  at  the  farther  side,  under  a 
decaying  log,  back  to  the  fence  and  through 
it,  and  down  along  the  other  side  at  top  speed. 

The  black  snake  was  thrown  off  the  track 
by  these  sudden  turnings,  and  took  the  wrong 
direction.  The  garter  snake,  by  putting  forth 
his  utmost  speed,  was  soon  safe  on  the  hill- 
side far  away.  The  fright  had  taken  away  his 
appetite,  and  he  was  ready  to  seek  his  bur- 
row and  take  his  winter's  sleep,  glad  enough 
that  he  had  not  himself  been  the  dessert  at 
the  black  snake's  supper. 

So  the  garter  snake  made  his  way  up  the 
hill  to  the  meadow  where  he  and  his  mate  and 
ever  so  many  of  their  cousins  had  planned 
to  spend  the  winter.  They  had  found  an  old, 
deserted  woodchuck  hole  which  just  suited 
their  purpose,  and,  after  making  sure  that  he 
(Continued  on  page  307) 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  DISAPPOINTED  SNOWFLAKES 

Four  and  twenty  snowflakes 

Came   tumbling   from   the  sky 
And  said,  "Let's  make  a  snowdrift — 

We  can  if  we  but  try." 
So  down  they  gently  fluttered 

And  lighted  on  the  ground, 
And  when  they  were  all  seated 

They   sadly    looked  around, 
"We're  very  few  indeed,"  sighed  they, 

"And  we  sometimes  make  mistakes ; 
We  cannot  make  a  snowdrift 

With  four  and  twenty  flakes." 
Just  then  the  sun  peeped  round  a  cloud 

And  smiled  at  the  array. 
And  the  disappointed  snowflakes 

Melted  quietly  away. 


Lame  Tatja's  Helper 

Far,  far  away,  across  the  deep  blue  sea, 
there  is  a  land  called  Holland.  It  is  small 
and  neat  and  very  pretty,  so  pretty  that  it 
seems  more  like  a  dolls'  land  than  one  where 
real  people  live. 

Long  ago  in  that  little  country  there  lived  a 
girl  called  Tatja,  says  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Tatja  had  many  small  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  because  her  father  was  dead  she  got  up 
early  every  morning  and  carried  milk  to  all 
the  houses  to  get  enough  money  to  keep  her 
family  in  bread  and  butter.  She  liked  the 
work,  and  everybody  greeted  her  happily,  but 
she  had  one  great  misfortune — she  was  so 
lame  that  she  had  to  use  a  stick  to  help  her 
walk.  The  roads  of  Holland  are  wide  and 
smooth,  and  everywhere  tulips,  lilies  and 
bright  golden  daffodils  grow  just  as  daisies 
grow  here. 

One  morning  the  sun  blazed  down  so  warmly 
that  Tatja  longed  to  rest,  and  stepped  into  a 
field  where  tulips,  pink  and  white  and  purple,  ■ 
opened  their  beauty  to  the  sky.  It  may  have 
been  the  heat  of  the  day  or  it  may  have  been 
a  fairy  spell  that  put  the  girl  to  sleep.  She 
slept  as  only  children  do,  and  when  she  awoke, 
behold !  her  basket  was  lying  empty  on  the 
ground,  and  right  beside  her  was  a  new  scarlet 
wagon  filled  with  shining  milk  cans !  As  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  tiny 
voice  said : 

"It  will  be  easier  for  you,  Tatja,  to  push  the 
wagon  than  to  carry  a  basket  load." 

So  Tatja  sang  as  she  pushed  the  little  cart 
along  and  did  her  work  in  half  the  time.  Then 
winter  came  with  snow  and  wind  and  rain, 
and  very  soon  the  roads  were  covered  with 
mud.  One  by  one  the  lilies  died,  the  daffodils 
faded  and  only  a  few  ragged-looking  tulips 
remained  in  the  fields,  yet  Tatja  never  passed 
without  saying,  "Thank  you,  dear  tulip  fairies," 
and  the  tulips  always  nodded  to  her. 

This  little  wagon  seemed  heavier  now  be- 
cause of  the  muddy  roads,  and  one  day  it  stuck 
so  deep  that  she  could  not  pull  it  out.  Tired 
and  sad,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began 
to  cry. 

Piff  paff!  Something  fluttered  near  her,  and 
a  voice  she  remembered  whispered : 

"No  tears,  Tatja.  Look!" 

Tatja  looked  and  saw  that  a  great  dog  al- 
most as  big  as  herself  was  harnessed  to  the 
wagon.  He  had  kind  eyes  and  his  tongue  was 
like  pink  velvet  when  he  licked  her  hand. 
Then  he  started  off  at  a  trot  and  stopped 
before  the  houses  where  Tatja's  customers 
lived. 

Every  day  he  went  with  her,  and  that  is 
why,  even  today,  the  milkmaids  of  Holland 
have  strong  brown  dogs  to  draw  their  red  milk 
wagons. 

A  Few  Long  Ones 

"What  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English 
language  ?"  asked  Uncle  Tom. 

"  'Valetudinarianism,'  I  suppose,"  replied 
James,  who  had  taken  a  prize  in  spelling. 

"No,"  spoke  up  Susie ;  "it's  'smiles,'  'cause 
there  is  a  whole  mile  between  the  first  and  last 
letters." 

"I  know  one,"  said  Jack,  "that  has  over  three 
miles  between  its  first  and  last  letters." 

"What  word  is  that?"  asked  Uncle  Tom. 

"  'Beleaguered,'  cried  Jack  triumphantly. 

"I  know  one,"  said  Philip,  "that  is  longer  than 
that.  'Transcontinental'  has  a  whole  continent 
between  its  beginning  and  ending." 

"  'Interoceanic'  beats  them  all,"  exclaimed 
Elsie,  "for  it  contains  an  ocean;  and  an  ocean 
is  larger  than  any  continent." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Religion 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
ON  MiCAH,  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Obadiah  and  Joel,  by  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith, 
William  Hayes  Ward  and  Julius  A.  Bewer.  This 
is  the  second  of  the  three  volumes  on  the 
minor  prophets  included  in  the  plan  of  the 
"International  Critical  Commentary."  The 
first  of  the  three  was  prepared  and  published, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  late  President  William 
R.  Harper  in  1905.  Dr.  Harper  was  at  work 
upon  the  second  volume  when  he  died.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  preparation  of  both  volumes,  undertook  to 
complete  the  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
which  included  Micah,  Zephaniah  and  Nahum. 
Dr.  Ward  has  prepared  the  portion  on  Habak- 
kuk and  Professor  Bewer  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  that  on  Obadiah  and  Joel.  Thus 
the  volume,  together  with  the  one  already  pub- 
lished on  Hosea  and  Amos,  leaves  Jonah,  Hag- 
gai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  to  be  treated  in  the 
third  volume.  The  plan  of  the  "International 
Critical  Commentary"  is  so  familiar  that  it 
will  not  need  special  explanation.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  introduction  to  the  six 
books  included  in  this  volume  and  the  com- 
mentary upon  each  are  characterized  by  the 
thoroughness,  accuracy  and  adequacy  made 
familiar  in  the  best  of  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  series.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $3  net. 

Creed  and  the  Creeds,  by  John  Huntley 
Skrine.  Barring  a  certain  lack  of  clearness  in 
the  expression,  this  volume  of  Bampton  lec- 
tures, on  the  "Function  of  Creed  in  Religion," 
is  one  of  the  best,  most  suggestive  and  helpful 
produced  for  many  years  past  upon  that  famous 
foundation.  And  the  lack  of  clearness  noted 
is  not  altogether  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  teems  to  grow  out  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  say  things  in  a  novel 
and  striking  manner.  His  subject  is  interesting 
in  itself,  but  it  gains  in  interest  through  the 
strong  personality  and  peculiar  point  of  view 
of  the  lecturer.  Creed  Mr.  Skrine  takes  to  be 
an  expression  of,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
medium  for,  the  promotion  of  life.  As  such 
it  is  a  necessity  in  an  age  of  culture  when  the 
intellect  functions  freely  and  fully.  Upon  this 
fundamental  principle  he  builds  his  defense 
of  confessions  of  faith ;  and  thus  far  very 
few  will  differ  from  his  position.  But  when  he 
proceeds  to  build  upon  this  foundation  his  plea 
for  the  creed  and  organization  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  his  logic  is  not  easy  to  follow. 
Nevertheless  the  volume  is  full  of  suggestion 
and  will  repay  careful  reading.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  Natural  History  of  Religious  Feel- 
ing, by  Isaac  A.  Cornelison.  This  is  an  in- 
ductive study  of  the  experience  of  conversion. 
The  author,  the  late  Dr.  Cornelison  of  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably 
acute  insight  into  nature  and  natural  law. 
He  had  studied  science  apparently  with  intense 
relish,  although  his  vocation  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  permitted  him  to  use  scientific  knowl- 
edge only  incidentally.  Yet  his  intuitions  as  a 
student  of  nature  with  a  proper  scientific 
method  bore  fruit  in  the  kindred  and  now 
increasingly  favorite  field  of  the  psychology 
of  religion.  He  approached  this  field,  to  be 
sure,  with  preconceived  notions,  but  he  was 
loyal  enough  to  the  scientific  method  to  sacri- 
fice such  notions  as  he  found  them  conflicting 
with  his  discoveries  of  science.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  completed 
this  work  in  which  the  religious  feeling  is  re- 
duced unto  subjection  to  natural  law.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  his  views, 
the  work  certainly  represents  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  devotion  to  the  scientific  method. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Christ  on  Parnassus,  by  Peter  Taylor  For- 
syth, is  a  volume  of  lectures  "On  Art,  Ethics 
end  Theology."  Principal  Forsyth  takes  for 
his  thesis  the  proposition  that  "religion — espe- 
cially Christianity — if  real  and  deep,  aflFects 
the  whole  man  and  the  whole  society."  This  is 
a  proposition  which  does  not  seem  to  need  very 
much  support  in  the  present  condition  of 
thought  on  the  relations  of  art  and  religion. 
But  even  now  there  arises  occasionally  some 
thinker  like  Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin  with 


the  contention  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
a  religion  of  other-worldiness,  and  that  medi- 
a;val  asceticism  and  monasticism  are  its  neces- 
sary outcome  and  expression.  It  is  not  there- 
fore love's  labor  lost  for  Dr.  Forsyth  to  bring 
his  learning  and  taste  into  use  in  illustrating 
the  essentially  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  genuine 
aesthetic  culture.  Beginning  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  Greek  art  and  religion  and  Hebrew 
art  and  religion,  these  lectures  proceed  to 
examine  in  particular  the  religious  bearings 
and  uses  of  paintings,  architecture,  music  and 
poetry.  The  book  is  not  merely  a  plea  for 
art  in  religion,  but  also  for  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  art  to  religion.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.     $3  net. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  by  T.  O.  Douglass, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  lowans 
and  their  descendants,  containing  as  it  does 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the 
pioneering  days  of  the  "Iowa  band,"  as  well  as 
vivid  pictures  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  war 
time  and  the  development  of  the  state.  This 
book  of  reminiscences  will  have  a  peculiar 
charm,  of  course,  for  Congregationalists  every- 
where, but  to  all  those  who  are  considering 
thoughtfully  the  great  problems  and  possibili- 
ties in  church  work  today,  its  convincing  wis- 
dom will  prove  very  illuminating  as  regards  the 
pathway  to  larger  results.  [Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.    $2  net. 

Heaven  and  Our  Sainted  Loved  Ones  is  a 
helpful  tract  issued  by  E.  W.  PfafTenberger, 
Boonville,  Mo.,  and  sold  by  him  for  10  cents. 

Philosophy 

William  James  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Josiah  Royce.  Professor  Royce  is  a  not  in- 
frequent contributor  to  the  literature  of  philos- 
ophy. Hitherto  his  works  have  been  of  the 
profounder  and  more  technical  type.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  is  also  called  upon  to 
produce  from  time  to  time  more  popular  and 
practical  expressions  and  adaptations  of  his 
philosophy.  This  volume  contains  some  of  the 
most  important  of  this  class  of  his  productions. 
The  address  after  which  the  volume  is  named 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  appreciation.  Professor 
Royce  and  the  late  William  James,  though  not 
of  the  same  school  in  philosophy,  were  close 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  the  former's  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  is  exceedingly  high.  In 
fact.  Professor  Royce  thinks  that  William  James 
is  one  of  the  three  outstanding  thinkers  this 
continent  has  produced,  the  other  two  being 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  other  essays  in  the  volume  are  on  such 
topics  as  the  vital  elements  in  the  Christian 
religion,  loyalty  and  insight,  and  immortality. 
They  are  all  full  of  interest  and,  though  clear 
in  comparison  to  the  author's  larger  works, 
are  in  full  sympathy  and  affiliation  with  his  well 
known  type  of  idealistic  philosophy.  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.     $1.25  net. 

Charles  D.\rwin  and  Other  English 
Thinkers,  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  This  volume 
contains  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  thought  of  the  present  day  made 
by  five  great  Englishmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  men  whose 
value  is  estimated  are :  Charles  Darwin,  who 
gives  the  volume  its  name ;  Thomas  Huxley, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  James  Martineau  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  These  names  will  be  recognized 
as  those  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  thought  in 
England,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  it  is  probably  true  that  no  other 
group  of  men  either  singly  or  collectively  has 
affected  thinking,  even  down  to  the  popular 
rpnks,  so  profoundly  and  permanently  as  those 
above  named.  Dr.  Cadman  of  course  does 
not  aim  to  inform  his  readers  about  these 
men  in  every  relationship,  but  only  as  they  in- 
fluenced religious  and  ethical  standards  and 
values.  In  this  direction  he  certainly  throws 
much  light  on  the  development  of  thought  in 
recent  years.  [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 

Travel  and  Nature 

The  Chinese  at  Home,  by  J.  Dyer  Ball 
of  the  Hongkong  civil  service,  is  distinctly 
worth  while.  The  author  was  brought  up 
among  the  Chinese,  has  presided  as  judge  in 


the  mixed  courts  of  the  East  and  speaks  the 
Cantonese  like  a  native.  But  he  is  unable  to 
make  the  Chinaman  attractive  except  to  the 
philanthropist.  The  Chinese  are  without  doubt 
the  most  learned  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
Oriental  races.  In  certain  relations  their 
word  is  as  good  as  their  bond,  and  in  other 
matters  neither  word  nor  bond  is  worth 
shucks.  But  of  all  people  who  ever  lived,  the 
Chinaman  is  the  most  abject  slave  of  super- 
stition. Earth,  air  and  clouds  are  equally  the 
abode  of  malevolent  spirits,  and  all  these  in- 
visible devils  terrorize  his  waking  thoughts 
and  pervade  his  dreams.  Theoretically  he  is 
a  monogamist,  but  practically  he  burdens  him- 
self with  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he 
can  buy  of  their  parents.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  author  expresses  the  wish  that  the  girls  in 
England  and  America  who  "fall  in  love"  with 
Chinamen  could  see  the  wretched  women  who 
have  appealed  to  him  in  his  courts  at  Hong- 
kong for  relief  from  their  polygamous  hus- 
bands and  diabolical  mothers-in-law.  The 
writer,  while  holding  no  brief  for  the  mis- 
sionary, asserts  that  all  the  betterment  which 
the  Chinese  have  experienced  for  a  hundred 
years  has  come  from  Christian  missions ;  sav- 
ing their  abandoned  children  from  death  by 
exposure,  healing  their  sick  and  enlightening 
their  minds  as  well  as  reforming  their  morals. 
He  gives,  as  does  Dr.  Martin  in  a  late  number 
of  The  Continent,  the  number  of  Catholic  con- 
verts at  about  1,000,000  and  Protestant  Chris- 
tians at  one-third  as  many.  The  future  of 
China,  he  says,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
mandarin  or  the  diplomat,  but  the  missionary. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

The  Arctic  Prairies,  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  Spurred  by  an  impulse  to  experience 
the  free  joys  of  the  romantic  by-gone  days  of 
the  Wild  West,  Mr.  Seton  undertook,  with  a 
single  companion,  a  six  months'  journey  by 
canoe  into  the  far  Northwest,  where  wild  buf- 
falo still  elude  the  hunters,  big  game  roams  at 
large  and  the  red  man  hunts  unchecked.  While 
his  chief  object  was  to  see  caribou,  he  also 
gathered  natural  history  material  of  all  kinds, 
and  did  some  other  special  work.  Just  how 
full  of  joy  and  life  was  this  back  trail  of  the 
north  wind  may  be  gathered  from  the  lines 
with  which  he  closes  the  record  of  his  experi- 
ence :  "I  have  lived  in  the  mighty  boreal 
forest,  with  its  red  men,  its  buffalo,  its  moose 
and  its  wolves ;  I  have  seen  the  Great  Lone 
Land  with  its  endless  plains  and  prairies  that 
do  not  know  the  face  of  man  or  the  crack 
of  a  rifle  ;  I  have  been  with  its  countless  lakes 
that  reecho  nothing  but  the  wail  and  yodel 
of  the  loons,  or  the  mournful  music  of  the 
arctic  wolf.  I  have  wandered  on  the  plains 
of  the  muck  ox,  the  home  of  the  snowbird  and 
caribou.  These  were  the  things  I  had  burned 
to  do.  Was  I  content?  Content!  Is  a  man 
ever  content  with  a  sip  of  joy  long  dreamed 
of  ?"  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  is  alive  with 
amusing  anecdote,  as  well  as  informative  mat- 
ter. [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.50  net. 

Joys  of  the  Road:  A  Little  Anthology  in 
Praise  of  Walking,  compiled  by  W.  R.  B. 
The  subtitle  of  this  dainty  little  book — just 
the  right  si2e  to  slip  into  one's  pocket  for 
chance  bits  of  refreshment  along  the  way — 
tells  its  story  without  additional  comment. 
Bliss  Carman,  William  Hazlitt,  Stevenson,  Tho- 
reau.  Burroughs  and  William  Morris  each  voices 
his  own  special  joy  in  walking,  and  gives  a 
jog  to  the  somewhat  lethargic  soul  of  the 
unfortunate  who  has  grown  to  depend  on  other 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  exclusion  of 
"shanks'  mare."  [Browne's  Bookstore,  Chi- 
cago.   $1  net. 

The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies. 
by  Algernon  E.  Aspinall.  There  is  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  who  find 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  islands  of  the  gulf 
and  Caribbean,  with  their  varied  allegiances 
and  populations.  Mr.  Aspinall's  handy  book, 
prepared  originally  for  British  travelers,  is 
equally  valuable  to  Americans ;  and  to  the 
revised  edition  have  been  added  a  Panama 
chapter  and  other  new  features  which,  with 
the  maps,  plans  and  general  information,  con- 
stitute a  very  satisfactory  guidebook.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 
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Lesson  for  March  10,  19)2 


Jesus  the  Healer 


Lesson  Text,  Mark  1:29-45;  Matt.  4:23-25. 
Golden  Text,  Matt.  8:17:  Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  diseases. 

The  events  of  this  lesson  follow  directly 
after  those  of  the  last,  though  in  Matthew  the 
record  of  this  time  of  miracle  working  is  in 
the  chapter  preceding  that  from  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  call  of  the  apostles  is  given. 

The  miracle  in  the  synagogue  was  over. 
Jesus  and  his  four  called  ones  went  to  the 
house  of  Simon  Peter.  Verse  29  says  it  was 
the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew.  Verse  30 
declares  that  Simon  was  married.  I  do  not  re- 
call such  a  record  of  any  other  one  of  the 
twelve.  The  company  of  men  actually  called 
so  far  numbered  only  four,  and  this  was  their 
first  day  of  service. 

How  many  miracles  Jesus  performed  that  day 
is  not  recorded.  One  is  told.  Simon's  mother- 
in-law  he  restored  to  health  by  a  touch  of  his 
hand.  At  evening  he  healed  all  that  were 
brought  to  him.  The  day  was  one  of  wonder- 
ful experiences  for  the  four  disciples. 

Jesus,  After  Day  of  Labor,  Seeks 
Solitude  for  Prayer 

The  lesson  naturally  divides  into  three  parts : 
I.  At  Simon's  House.  2.  In  the  Desert  at 
Prayer.    3.  The  First  Leper  Healed. 

1.  In  Simon's  House.  Verses  29-34 — This 
was  a  day  when  Jesus'  ministry  was  in  works. 
The  city  had  never  known  such  a  day  in  all 
its  history.  Probably  no  man  in  Capernaum 
was  ever  so  much  discussed  as  was  he.  No 
mention  is  made  that  he  was  ever  at  Simon's 
house  again.  If  this  day  when  he  healed 
so  many  was  a  sample  of  the  other  days  he 
spent  in  Capernaum,  we  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  Matt.  11:23. 

2.  The  Early  Prayer.  Verses  35-39 — Early 
next  morning  the  crowd  assembled,  but  Jesus 
was  not  in  Simon's  house.  Had  he  slept  that 
night?  Who  knows?  The  fact  that  he  went 
out  of  the  city  into  the  lonely  country  to  pray 
alone  reveals  his  sense  of  spiritual  exhaus- 
tion. He  was  empty  and  needed  to  be  refilled. 
The  solitude  he  sought  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  The  four 
disciples  went  to  find  him.  They  had  no  in- 
quiry for  his  welfare.  They  came  with  a  mes- 
sage that  a  waiting  crowd  blocked  the  streets. 
But  he  would  not  return.  Other  towns  and 
villages  must  hear  the  message  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  had  come.  Other  sufferers  must 
be  healed.  All  about  Galilee  he  went,  and 
preached  in  all  the  synagogues,  and  healed  the 
seekers  after  relief  from  bodily  woes.  Think 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  compassion ;  think 
of  the  short-lived  gratitude  of  these  multitudes. 
As  far  as  the  record  goes,  they  do  not  seem 
generally  to  have  accepted  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah. Poor  heart,  how  lonely  he  must  have 
grown  !  "Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief."  There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than 
the  picture  of  the  lonely  man  out  on  the  hills 
of  Galilee  praying  for  strength  to  bear  the 
stress  of  life  and  the  heart-breaking  burden 
of  its  disappointments. 

Healed  Leper  Is  Directed  to  Conform  to 
the  Law 

3.  The  Healing  of  the  First  Leper.  Verses 
40-45— Can  you  see  the  leper?  Loathsome, 
dangerous,  cut  off  by  law  from  touch  with  life. 
Beseeching,  kneeling,  hear  him :  "If  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  "Moved  with 
compassion,"  Jesus  "touched  him."  That,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  made  him  also  unclean,  but 
he  did  not  fear  for  himself.  He  spoke  the 
words  "I  will."  They  were  enough.  Im- 
mediately the  leper  was  a  well  man.  Then 
Jesus  at  once  gave  exhibition  of  his  regard  for 
law.  Verses  43-44  are  a  direction  to  the  man 
to  conform  to  the  law. 

Here  is  Jesus  once  more  "fulfilling  all 
righteousness,"  as  when  he  was  baptized.  He 


would  not  have  one  whom  he  had  healed  of 
leprosy  defy  public  opinion.  For  his  own 
ceremonial  defilement  he  cared  nothing ;  that 
would  pass.  But  the  leper  himself  must  be 
taught  that  the  new  kingdom  of  God  would 
demand  essential  righteousness.  Public  health 
at  all  hazards  must  be  safeguarded.  This  seems 
to  me  a  more  adequate  explanation  than  the 
one  often  given,  that  Jesus  ordered  him  not 
to  talk  because  he  did  not  want  it  known  that 
he  had  healed  him. 

The  sequel  in  verse  45  does  not  show  the 
man  in  a  good  light.  Apparently  he  was  slow 
in  obeying  the  requirements  of  the  law,  if  in- 
deed he  obeyed  at  all,  and  he  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  plans  of  Jesus  by  making  him 
avoid  the  towns  and  seek  the  solitude  of  the 
open  country.    The  leper  was  vastly  human. 

Some  Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Study 
of  the  Lesson 

The  miracle  in  the  synagogue  on  the  man, 
and  that  in  Simon's  house  on  the  woman,  and 
the  many  miracles  "at  evening  when  the  sun 
was  setting,"  were  practically  in  one  day.  The 
first  two  were  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  others  after 
sunset  were  on  the  next  Jewish  day.  How 
many  did  he  heal?  Did  he  really  do  any  good? 
Was  the  kindness  after  all  mistaken  ?  Did  the 
cures  last  ?  May  I  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  even  if  it  crosses  someone  else's  notion 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept? 

Notice,  Jesus  lost  no  opportunities.  He  did 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way.  No  one  ever  suggested  to  him  that  he 
could  have  done  what  he  had  done  in  a  better 
way.    He  was  a  master  of  right  action. 

Verse  34  is  suggestive.  He  delivered  men, 
he  silenced  demons.  They  obeyed  because  they 
knew  him.  This  seems  to  set  at  rest  some  of 
the  uneasiness  about  the  nature  of  demons. 
Was  demoniac  possession  only  lunacy,  insanity? 
Not  in  these  cases ;  insanity  is  not  a  person, 
who  can  recognize  that  Jesus  is  his  master. 

Jesus  needed  to  pray.  What  is  called  "the 
Lord's  prayer"  is  not  a  prayer  that  he  ever 
made,  so  far  as  we  know.  Few  of  his  prayers 
are  recorded.  We,  too,  need  to  pray.  He  prayed 
on  the  mountains,  in  the  deserts,  in  the  lone 
night  vigils.     Let  us  pray. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

An.^lysis — Our  Lord  healed  the  sick,  but  that 
was  not  his  first  duty  or  care.  And  when 
he  healed,  he  healed  immediately,  completely 
and  beyond  question  ;  but  he  never  said  that 
such  powers  were  to  be  the  distinguishing 
mark  or  perpetual  endowment  of  his  church. 

The  lesson  for  today  is  of  vital  moment 
because  it  touches  a  fact  of  our  Lord's  mission 
about  which  there  is  much  wicked  nonsense 
talked  today.  We  assume  that  the  story  given 
us  in  the  gospels  is  true.  We  assume  that  it  is 
told  in  simple,  not  enigmatical,  language.  If 
these  reasonable  assumptions  are  true,  then  we 
know  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing  were 
merely  incidental. 

Expositors  of  certain  cults  of  mental  thera- 
peutics hold  physical  well-being  as  their  main 
tenet.  Their  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  getting 
well  rather  than  the  gospel  of  everlasting  life 
(Matt.  19:16).  But  when  Jesus  was  asked 
to  go  back  to  the  city  in  which  he  had  healed 
certain  sick  persons  (v.  37)  he  refused  to  do 
so,  saying  that  it  was  not  for  bodily  but  for 
soul  healing  he  came  into  the  world  (v.  38). 
And  any  school  which  reverses  the  emphasis 
misrepresents  our  Lord. 

Jesus  Did  Not  Deny  Reality  of  the 
Sicknesses  He  Healed 

If  we  are  capable  of  understanding  plain 
terms,  simple  words,  direct  and  unambiguous 


statements,  Peter's  wife's  mother  was  "sick" 
(v.  30),  not  of  a  "belief"  but  "of  a  fever." 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  citizens  brought 
unto  Jesus  "all  that  were  sick"  (revised  version 
V.  32).  He  healed  "many  that  were  sick" 
(v.  34),  and  when  he  healed  a  leper  he  told 
him  to  go  to  the  temple  authorities  and  get 
a  certificate  that  he  had  been  actually  and  posi- 
tively healed  of  leprosy  (v.  44).  If  Jesus  was 
only  dealing  with  a  "belief,"  a  mistaken,  mis- 
guided and  false  belief,  the  gospel  account  can- 
not be  freed  from  the  charge  of  misleading. 
And  what  we  are  told  in  this  passage  is  re- 
peated constantly  throughout  the  gospels. 

The  healings  wrought  by  Jesus  were  im- 
niediate.  Peter's  wife's  mother  got  up  from 
her  sickbed  and  ministered  to  them.  "Im- 
mediately the  fever  left  her"  (v.  31).  When 
Jesus  healed  a  man  of  the  incurable  disease  of 
leprosy,  "immediately  the  leprosy  left  him" 
(v.  42).  When  he  healed  the  son  of  the 
nobleman,  the  father  took  pains  to  learn  that 
the  cure  was  wrought  "the  same  hour"  in  which 
Jesus  had  spoken  to  him  (John  4:53).  The 
paralytic  went  away  carrying  his  bed  (Matt. 
9:6-7).  Only  once  did  our  Lord  for  purposes 
of  his  own  delay  the  cure  a  few  moments 
(Mark  8:22-25).  This  makes  it  clear  that  our 
Lord's  method  was  an  immediate  method  which 
waited  for  no  processes  of  nature  to  effect 
what  he  promised  as  a  gift  of  God. 

The  Healings  Wrought  by  Jesus  Were 
Complete  and  Lasting 
Once,  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  man's  testimony,  our  Lord's  enemies  tried 
to  deny  the  identity  of  the  man  (John  9:18), 
but  no  one  ever  tried  to  disprove  the  complete- 
ness of  the  cure.  None  of  his  healed  ever 
stood  up  to  say,  "I  think  I  am  better."  None 
of  them  was  healed  of  leprosy  one  day  to  die  of 
eczema  the  next  week.  We  know  that  many 
forms  of  disease  are  periodic  in  their  external 
signs.  A  cancer  is  not  healed  just  because  it 
has — if  it  has — disappeared.  It  will  break  out 
somewhere  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next 
year.  But  when  Jesus  cured  a  man  he  "stayed 
cured,"  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  healings 
today  which  claim  to  be  just  such  as  Jesus 
wrought.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
modern  cases  and  modern  healers  and  modern 
demonstrations  know  that  the  only  diseases 
completely  cured,  and  that  stay  cured,  are  the 
ones  whose  symptoms  were  never  visible  and 
whose  diagnosis  was  as  fanciful  as  the  symp- 
toms were  imaginary. 

Jesus  Never  Indicated  That  Gifts  of  Healing 
Were  to  Be  Indefinitely  Continued 

It  is  true  that  to  his  immediate  personal  dis- 
ciples, witnesses  of  his  miracles  and  his  resur- 
rection, gifts  of  healing  and  of  raising  the 
dead — they  always  went  together  (Matt.  10:8) 
— were  granted.  But  when  future  ages  come 
into  the  view  ftiiracles  form  no  part  of  the 
picture.  In  all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
careful  instructor  of  the  church,  the  duty  of 
healing  either  our  own  bodily  infirmities  or 
those  of  our  friends  never  is  asserted.  Indeed, 
Paul  prayed  for  his  sick  friends  (Phil  2:27) 
and  he  prayed  for  himself  (II.  Cor.  12:7-9); 
but  when  it  was  made  known  to  him  as  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  not  be  made  well,  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  but 
gloried  in  them  as  one  more  opportunity  af- 
forded him  for  showing  the  triumphs  of  grace. 

Especially  we  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
what  Jesus  did  he  did  by  the  power  of  God 
as  exhibiting  the  love  of  God.  He  never  en- 
riched himself  by  the  healings  he  wrought.  He 
did  not  commercialize  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
commanded  his  disciples  to  give  as  freely  to 
the  world  as  they  had  received  freely  from 
heaven. 

It  is  a  finer  thing  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
our  Lord  in  the  building  of  hospitals  and  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  than  to  exhibit,  if  we  had 
it,  the  power  of  Jesus  in  reversing  the  natural 
order  which  has  been  wisely  and  lovingly  es- 
tablished. To  possess  the  love  of  Jesus  is,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  a  nobler  thing  than  to 
possess  those  miraculous  gifts  which  must  pass 
away  (I.  Cor.  13:2-8). 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  March  3,  1912 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — Japan. 

From  the  throne  of  the  emperor  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant  and  the  hut  of  the  cooly, 
every  class  in  Japan  knows  something  of  Chris- 
tianity. Less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
has  sufficed  for  so  great  an  achievement.  How 
it  touches  the  throne  is  shown  by  the  attitude 
of  the  emperor  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  His  majesty  contributes  regularly 
to  its  expenses.   

About  forty  years  ago  at  every  gate  to  both 
the  flower  capital  of  the  Mikado  and  Yeddo, 
city  of  the  sbogun,  and  at  many  entrances  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Nippon,  there  stood 
a  large  notice  board.  It  was  official.  In  bold, 
heavy,  black-face  strokes  was  the  following : 
"The  evil  sect  Christian  is  firmly  forbidden  as 
hitherto."  Almost  a  half  century  has  passed. 
Such  placards  can  still  be  seen,  but  only  in  the 
national  museums.  What  was  a  command  has 
become  a  curiosity.   

Less  than  f.fty  years  ago,  if  you  wished  to 
hnve  a  free  fight,  all  that  you  had  to  do  was  to 
call  a  gentleman  a  "Yaso" — that  is  to  say, 
"Jesus."  And  today?  Almiral  Uriu,  who  bat- 
tered the  fine  Russian  cruiser  Variag  in  the 
harbor  of  Chemulpo,  is  a  Christian  ;  and  many 
other  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  of  Japan 
of  today  are  proud  to  be  called  Yaso.  The  edi- 
tors of  some  of  the  leading  metropolitan  dailies 
are  Christians.  In  1890,  when  the  imperial 
diet  was  convened  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Japan,  the  house  of  representatives 
had  a  Christian  for  its  president. 

Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  Japanese  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  deceased  early  in  his 
career,  made  his  countrymen  fall  in  love  with 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  Neesima  himself  lived  it 
out  in  the  Kyoto  of  the  seventies.  Dr.  Guido 
F.  Verbeck  v/as  a  Dane  who  received  a  part 
of  his  education  in  American  institutions.  He 


was  a  graduate  in  divinity  from  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary  and  a  missionary  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He,  too,  wielded  a 
great  and  virtuous  influence. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  eleven  bap- 
tized Protestant  Christians.  That  was  in  the 
year  1877,  when  Dr.  George  William  Knox  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  went  out  first  to 
Japan  as  a  missionary  of  our  church.  He  is 
now  again  in  Japan,  lecturing  to  great  Japanese 
audiences  on  Christianity.  Here  is  what  he 
will  find,  as  he  looks  over  his  old  field : 
Seventy  thousand  baptized  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, 600  churches,  100,000  children  in  the 
Sunday  schools.   

But  lest  we  think  the  need  for  foreign  mis- 
sion work  in  Japan  grows  less,  ponder  this : 
"The  non-Christian  portion  of  the  population 
under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  emperor  of 
Japan  now  numbers  nearly  70,000,000  subjects." 

Home  Mission  Topic — Immigrant  communities. 

The  last  two  decades  have  entirely  changed 
the  home  mission  problem.  The  work  for  the 
aid  of  the  unchurched  in  the  Eastern  synods 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  assumed 
by  the  synods  themselves.  In  Pennsylvania 
in  twenty  years  just  past  the  synod  has  spent 
$500,000  on  its  own  mission  work.  In  the 
localities  far  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  board 
has  still  much  work  to  do,  but  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West  the  largest  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  the  board  grows  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
immigrant  communities.  Fully  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  immigrants  or  their  descendants. 
From  1819  to  1910  almost  28,000,000  immi- 
grants were  admitted  to  our  country.  These 
conditions  make  a  new  era  in  home  missions. 

Before  the  civil  war,  French  Canadians, 
English,   Germans,   Swedes,   Scotch  and  Irish 


made  the  mass  of  all  immigration.  The 
Canadians  had  only  to  move  across  the  border. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  operatives  in 
mills.  Some  were  farmhands.  These  peoples 
have  been  absorbed. 

Since  the  civil  war.  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  have  furnished  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  our  immigrants.  We  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  Italians,  but  they  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  vast  body  to  be  found  everywhere 
now  where  hard  work  is  to  be  done.  There  are 
several  of  the  northern  states  where  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  is  foreign.  They 
are  Poles,  Russians,  Slovaks,  Bohemians,  Hun- 
garians, Croatians,  Italians,  Ruthenians  and 
representatives  of  every  Slavic  race.  They 
speak  languages  utterly  unintelligible  to  us, 
and  as  a  whole  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
vital  religion.  Males  make  the  majority.  They 
are  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  practically 
are  irreligious.   

They  are  in  every  great  city,  in  every  min- 
ing center  and  mill  town,  wherever  railroads 
are  building.  In  a  circle  100  miles  in  diameter 
from  the  court  house  in  Pittsburg  as  a  center, 
there  are  100,000  foreigners  at  least.  East, 
West,  North  and  in  the  Southwest  they  are 
scattered.  The  Old  South  has  but  few.  Eight 
of  the  southern  states  have  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  foreign  population.  But  Texas  has  one 
whole  Bohemian  presbytet^. 

What  makes  the  problem  ? 

1.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  mean- 
ing of  liberty. 

2.  Their  inaccessibility  because  of  the  bar- 
rier of  language. 

3.  Their  hostility  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
based  on  long  steeping  in  religious  superstition. 

To  all  these  things  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  wide  awake.  If  Protestantism  is  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  United  States,  it  must 
awake. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


March  10,  1<>12 

JUST  SAYING  SO 

Topic — Christian  testimony  that  counts.  John 
I :29-42. 

The  most  practical  and  modern  device  yet 
discovered  for  making  anything  go  is  the  "say 
so"  of  its  friends.  The  force  that  turns  the 
tide  in  any  national  election  is  the  "say  so" 
of  the  largest  number  of  people.  The  organiza- 
tion which  sets  men  to  talking  about  its  good 
points  is  sure  of  success.  So  with  a  conven- 
tion or  a  church.  If  enough  men  speak  favor- 
ably about  the  Christian  conservation  con- 
gress of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in 
New  York  City  next  April,  it  will  become  a 
national  event  of  first  magnitude.  More  im- 
portant than  an  eloquent  preacher  is  a  congre- 
gation of  men  and  women  who  know  the  art 
of  praising  their  own  church.  All  of  which 
was  summed  up  by  the  psalmist  when  he  cried, 
"Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so."  That's 
all.  Just  say  which  side  you  are  on,  and  you 
array  the  full  force  of  your  personality  in  its 
favor.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  ballot. 
A  vote  for  a  man  is  only  the  citizen's  testimony 
to  his  belief  in  that  man,  or  in  the  principles 
which  he  represents.  If  Christian  men  and 
women  could  only  be  made  to  see  the  immense 
importance  of  standing  up  for  the  things  in 
which  they  believe  we  should  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  religious  ma- 
chinery.   

Testimony  is  a  test.  We  can  judge  what  a 
man  is  by  what  he  speaks  for. 

A  quiet  word,  spoken  at  the  right  moment, 
may  turn  a  life  that  could  not  be  moved  by 
flights  of  oratory.    Behind  testimony  for  Christ 


must  be  friendship  with  Christ  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  person  to  whom  the  word  is 
spoken.  Such  a  love-winged  utterance  needs 
no  adornment  of  rhetoric;  it  is  enough  that  a 
friend  seeks  to  introduce  his  divine  Friend  to 
an  earthly  friend.  It's  the  introduction  that 
counts,  not  its  form. 

Words  weigh  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
life  that  backs  them. 

Weighed  words  weigh  heavily. 

If  the  friends  of  Christ  would  publicly  stand 
for  all  that  is  friendly  to  Christ,  no  good  news- 
paper or  educational  institution  or  other  Chris- 
tian enterprise  would  ever  have  to  compromise 
its  principles.  A  letter  to  the  editor  may  be 
as  much  of  a  Christian  testimony  as  a  sermon. 

At  one  of  the  national  conventions  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  I  slipped  into  a  rear 
seat.  My  neighbor  said  to  me  genially,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  "Are  you  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood?"  When  I  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he,  thinking  I  meant  that  I  was  not  a 
Christian,  said  to  me  in  a  tone  frank  and 
manly,  and  yet  wistful,  "I  wish  you  were." 
I  have  ever  since  borne  in  mind  that  incident 
as  illustrative  of  tactfulness  in  bearing  Chris- 
tian testimony.  Now  there  is  always  present 
in  my  mind,  when  I  read  or  hear  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew,  the  image  of  that  mod- 
est, faithful  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention.   

A  story  is  told  of  a  messenger  who  was  in 
such  haste  about  the  delivery  of  his  word  that 
he  forgot  the  message  itself.  He  ran  well — 
but  had  nothing  to  say  at  the  end  of  all  his 


running.  Therefore  he  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home.  Not  all  the  study  of  approved 
methods  of  leading  men  to  Christ  can  count  for 
so  much  as  a  vital  experience  of  Christ.  The 
heart  overflowing  with  love  to  him  testifies 
most  effectively.   

One  of  the  familiar  anecdotes  that  never  will 
outlive  its  usefulness  relates  how  an  incon- 
sistent man  was  giving  testimony  in  a  prayer 
meeting.  The  preacher  interrupted  him  with, 
"Louder!  Speak  louder,  please!  Your  life 
makes  so  much  noise  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say."   

Some  persons  simply  cannot  make  speeches 
or  give  public  testimony  in  words,  or  talk  to 
strangers  about  the  faith  that  is  so  dear  and 
deep  in  their  hearts.  But  a  timely  book  or 
leaflet  or  poem  may  serve  the  same  end.  Testi- 
mony may  be  borne  by  a  silence,  by  a  tear, 
by  a  handclasp,  by  a  look.  All  of  life  becomes 
vocal  with  the  witness  to  Christ  when  the  heart 
is  aflame  with  love  to  him. 

Overstated  testimony  hurts  rather  than  helps 
a  cause.  They  who  speak  for  Christ  must 
be  careful  not  to  speak  beyond  that  which  they 
know.  Only  the  truth  can  serve  him  who  is 
incarnate  Truth. 


Perhaps  the  Light  that  has  hitherto  shone  on 
your  life  will  now  begin  to  shine  through  it 
instead.  I  can  testify  that  even  the  most 
daunting  and  humiliating  things  have  a  purify- 
ing effect ;  and  I  can  perceive  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  encourage  me  to  send  my  heart  a 
little  farther  than  my  eyes  and  to  believe 
that  a  deep  and  urgent  Love  is  there. — A.  C. 
Benson. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


No  Prayer  Meeting  Problem  in  Kangkai 

"Two  regular  midweek  prayer  meetings" ! 
"Only  about  300  out  to  the  Friday  night  meet- 
ing, since  it  is  not  considered  quite  so  im- 
portant as  that  on  Wednesday  night"  I  Not 
in  New  York  or  Boston  or  Chicago — but  in  one 
of  the  newest  stations  in  Korea,  a  city  where 
ten  years  ago  the  first  five  catechumens  were 
received.  The  new  church  on  the  river  bluff 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city, 
especially  at  night  when  the  light  from  the 
two  rows  of  windows  beams  out  over  the  city 
and  when  in  the  still  evening  400  or  500 
voices  join  in  some  gospel  song.  Read  the 
story  of  Ni  Hak  Myun  and  the  founding  of  this 
church  in  the  February  Assembly  Herald. 

The  city  of  Kangkai  is  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  center  of  all  the  district.  Here  the  govern- 
ment officials  live  ;  it  is  a  center  for  postal  dis- 
tribution ;  in  business  circles  it  is  the  whole- 
sale center  from  which  the  traveling  mer- 
chants get  their  goods  and  return  to  settle 
with  their  head  men.  Into  the  midst  of  this 
fearfully  wicked  city  the  church  is  intruding 
with  a  power  that  is  blessing  all  it  touches. 
The  change  of  life  of  many  is  a  powerful  wit- 
ness before  the  whole  community.  The  name 
of  the  church  is  respected  and  the  gospel  mes- 
sage has  more  or  less  challenged  even  the 
worst  of  sinners. 

During  the  last  year  the  work  in  Northern 
Korea  has  almost  doubled ;  forty-seven  groups 
have  become  seventy-one;  2,231  believers  have 
increased  to  4,571.  There  are  two  fully  or- 
dained Korean  pastors,  seven  male  helpers, 
three  women  helpers  and  one  educational  su- 
perintendent, most  of  the  salaries  being  paid 
by  the  Koreans  themselves.  It  would  not  be 
hard  to  bring  all  of  this  work  to  a  complete 
self-supporting  basis.  It  is  considered  wiser, 
however,  to  use  a  little  board  money  to  start 
new  work  each  year,  but  on  a  diminishing  scale 
as  the  older  work  becomes  self-supporting. 

Rev.  Herbert  E.  Blair  writes :  "Sometimes 
our  hearts  leap  with  hope  when  we  contemplate 
the  great  work  ahead,  and  sometimes  our  hearts 
quake  with  dread  because  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  all  to  be  accomplished.  We  have  to  train 
more  leaders,  to  perfect  the  system  of  Bible 
instruction,  to  build  up  our  Bible  school,  to 
organize  the  primary  schools,  to  care  better  for 
the  many  new  groups  springing  up.  We  must 
get  our  people  interested  in  reading  useful 
and  devotional  books.  Church  finance  is  al- 
ways a  big  problem,  and  the  larger  our  churches 
the  harder  the  problem  becomes.  Yet  we 
know  that  God,  somehow,  will  send  the  means 
to  accomplish  all  that  is  for  the  good  of  these 
people  and  us."  ,  

African  Christians  Near  Self-Support 

The  African  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  continues  to  excel  all  others  in  strides 
toward  self-support.  The  estimates  from  the 
schools  at  Elat  have  just  been  received,  and 
to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  board,  the 
mission  estimates  that  out  of  the  $2,480  needed 
to  support  educational  work  at  that  station 
for  a  year,  the  station  itself  can  be  relied  upon 
to  supply  $2,335.  The  total  charge  on  the 
board  therefore  for  the  education  of  900 
pupils  will  be  only  $125.  This  budget  includes 
the  boarding  schools  with  300  or  400  pupils, 
fifty  village  schools,  the  James  Industrial  School 
and  the  theological  seminary. 

Signs  of  Progress  in  Siam 

Progress  in  the  boys'  school  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  features  of  the  work  at  Petcha- 
buree.  A  special  Bible  class  has  been  organized 
to  study  Matthew  and  the  Messianic  proph- 
ecies, including  three  evangelists,  three  school 
teachers  and  one  scholar  from  the  highest  class 
in  the  school.  A  number  of  the  pupils  last 
spring  passed  the  government  examinations. 
Tuesday  evenings  are  given  up  to  games  and 
singing,  and  in  this  way  the  missionaries  are 
able  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  the  boys, 
which  means  much. 

A  weekly  conference  with  the  evangelists  has 
shown  a  need  of  more  training,  and  Mr.  Post 
is  now  giving  them  lessons  in  church  govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  of  sermons. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  disposition 
of  the  people  at  Bangkaboon,  where  a  monthly 
visit  is  made,  to  provide  a  building.  A  site  for 
the  chapel  has  been  secured  and  one-fifth  of 


the  money  for  the  building  is  already  in  hand, 
while  the  roofing  has  been  promised  by  a 
group   of  catechumens   farther  up   the  river. 

The  improved  facilities  for  the  medical  work 
have  given  much  satisfaction  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  very  serious  but  successful 
operations,  the  patients  coming  from  scattered 
villages.  It  is  hoped  that  the  personal  work 
among  these  patients  in  the  hospital  may  lead 
to  a  larger  work  later  on  in  their  villages. 

Japanese  Think  "Billikin"  a  God 

People  who  have  succumbed  to  the  "Billi- 
kin" craze  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  danger  that  many  Japanese  people  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  Americans  are  also  a 
kind  of  idol  worshipers.  Images  of  "the  god 
of  happiness"  are  being  made  and  picture 
postal  cards  of  these  images  sent  out  contain- 
ing the  following  information  in  Japanese : 
"This  wonderful  divine  image  is  the  dispenser 
of  happiness  and  virtue  and  has  believers  all 
over  America  and  everywhere  in  Japan.  Let 
no  one  who  hopes  for  happiness  and  luck 
forget  to  worship  this  image  morning  and 
evening."   

"Doing  as  the  Chinese  Do"  in  China 

Rev.  Murray  Scott  Frame,  now  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board,  writes  of  spending  two 
or  more  weeks  in  each  of  the  four  towns 
of  the  Tungchow  country  field,  where  no 
English  is  spoken,  as  an  aid  to  his  language 
study.    He  says : 

"The  experience  was  of  value  in  many  ways. 
I  have  learned  to  sit  cross-legged  for  hours 
before  a  Chinese  table  a  foot  high ;  to  thrive 
on  two  meals  of  Chinese  food  a  day;  to  eat 
with  chopsticks ;  to  sleep  soundly  on  a  brick 
floor;  and  to  live  comfortably  in  a  room  where 
in  winter  one  can  always  see  one's  breath, 
save  when  it  is  dark.  I  made  attempts  at 
preaching,  also,  but  I  suspect  they  were  more 
profitable  to  me  than  to  my  audience.  I  was 
the  first  foreign  man  to  visit  several  of  the 
Christian  homes,  in  which  I  was  hospitably 
received,  and  it  demands  no  small  courage  on 
the  part  of  a  family  to  admit  a  foreigner 
within  its  court.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. One  old  man  is  a  caterer  who  used  to 
supply  the  eatables  for  Chinese  feasts ;  but  no 
one  will  engage  him  since  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, lest  he  poison  their  food.  His  wife  is  an 
intelligent  woman  of  unusual  dignity  of  char- 
acter, who  would  make  a  most  efficient  Bible 
woman.  But  that  would  be  extravagant,  since 
she  would  need  a  salary  of  between  $3  and 
$4  a  month." 

A  dozen  families,  from  almost  as  many 
villages,  have  been  gathered  into  the  church  at 
Hsiangho,  and  there  is  a  wide-awake  audi- 
ence of  fifty  at  the  Sunday  services.  Some 
of  them  come  a  distance  of  five  miles.  All 
those  within  the  town  assemble  daily  dviring 
the  winter  season  for  evening  prayers. 

Woik  in  Guatemala  Grows 

A  former  missionary,  visiting  Guatemala 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  notes  indication 
of  progress  along  several  lines.  Formerly  the 
congregation  was  made  up  very  largely  of  those 
clothed  in  neutral  grays  and  rainbow  colors, 
the  clothing  of  the  lowest  classes.  Now  black, 
the  clothing  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
predominates.  The  work  began  with  the  poor- 
est and  most  oppressed  classes  whose  burdens 
had  become  unbearable,  but  it  has  already  in- 
volved the  rapidly  forming  middle  class,  and 
many  who  were  ragged,  filthy  and  unambitious 
have  become  clean,  neat  and  desirous  of  better 
things.  Opposition  is  milder  as  the  people  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  idea  of  religious  liberty. 
A  valuable  asset  of  which  he  speaks  is  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  foreign  colony, 
not  only  because  it  means  material  help,  but 
it  is  worth  much  for  the  natives  to  see  that 
the  foreigners,  who  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
prosperous  and  charitable  people  they  know, 
their  employers  and  patrons,  are  members  of 
that  very  church  they  have  been  taught  to 
despise.  Mr.  Allison  of  Guatemala  City  con- 
ducts each  Sabbath  morning  a  service  in 
English,  attended  by  about  fifty  persons,  and 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  the  foreigners, 
by  whom  he  is  held  in  high  regard,  as  well  as  by 
many  natives  who  stand  high  in  governmental 


and  military  circles.  The  new,  well  lighted 
building  for  the  girls'  school  is  a  delight,  but 
the  boys'  school  is  still  in  vision — an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  steward  of  His  wealth. 

Chinese  Students  Flocking  to  Capital 

"Peking  is  at  once  the  official  metropolis  and 
the  student  center  of  the  empire,"  writes  John 
Stewart  Burgess  of  the  Princeton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  "A  few  years  ago  the  students  who 
wished  to  learn  western  science  went  to  Tokyo. 
At  one  time  15,000  of  them  were  there  from 
every  province  in  the  empire.  Now  there 
are  only  about  3,000  -Chinese  students  in  Japan's 
capital,  and  the  young  men  of  China  are  flock- 
ing to  their  own  capital  for  high  school  and 
university  training.  In  a  small  class  which  I 
was  teaching  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Lan- 
guages there  were  three  Cantonese,  one  from 
Shanghai,  one  from  Nanking,  one  from  Chang- 
sha,  away  up  the  Yangtze  from  Hankow,  and 
only  two  stadents  from  North  China.  This 
small  class  is  typical  of  the  student  body 
from  this  city.  On  finishing  their  courses  in 
the  Imperial  Colleges  and  University,  these 
men  are  candidates  for  appointments  in  the 
different  boards  of  the  government. 

"When  the  educated  men  of  the  empire  are 
clamoring  for  new  things  and  for  the  ideals, 
ideas  and  methods  that  can  make  their  nation 
truly  great,  what  better  could  the  West  do  to 
help  her  than  to  place  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  the  West  at  China's  disposal  by  the 
gift  of  a  splendid  library  at  her  capital?" 

Christians  Unite  in  Unique  Service 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
close  the  services  of  the  week  of  prayer  in 
Smyrna  with  a  polyglot  service.  This  was 
held  in  the  American  church  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Jan.  14,  and  was  a  most  interesting  and 
delightful  occasion.  Ten-minute  addresses  were 
made  in  English,  Spanish,  Turkish,  German, 
Armenian  and  Greek,  interspersed  with  familiar 
hymns  sung  in  six  languages  at  once,  according 
to  the  preference  of  each  singer.  Prayer  was 
offered  in  English  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  in  Turkish  at  the 
end.  The  audience  represented  more  than  six 
different  congregations  and  filled  the  church 
with  its  adjoining  chapel  to  its  utmost  capacity 
— a  foretaste  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  prayer 
"that  they  may  be  one." 

The  English,  Scotch,  German,  Greek,  Ar- 
menian and  American  Christian  workers  of 
Smyrna  hold  a  union  prayer  meeting  every 
Tuesday  afternoon,  which  is  a  strong  bond  of 
union  among  them.  It  is  conducted  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  rector  of  the  Church 
of  England  parish  takes  his  turn  with  the 
others  in  leading  it.   

Huron  College  Graduate  at  the  Front 

The  Sapporo  Girls'  School  in  Japan  is  re- 
joicing in  the  addition  to  its  staff  of  Miss 
Evans,  a  graduate  of  Huron  College  in  the 
class  of  191 1.  The  daughter  of  a  missionary 
to  the  Sioux  Indians  and  having  herself  had 
some  experience  in  that  kind  of  mission  work, 
she  will  be  a  great  comfort  and  help  in  her 
new  field,  where  they  have  waited  long  for 
the  "new  ladj'."  Her  musical  ability  will  at 
once  endear  her  to  the  girls,  while  the  fact  that 
she  is  small  is  an  additional  recommendation 
in  Japanese  eyes. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— The  leader  of  the  Friday  meeting,  Mrs. 
Clow  of  the  Fourth  church,  illustrated  John 
3:16,  "the  gem  of  the  Scriptures,"  by  instances 
of  soul  winning — one  of  Japan's  great  generals 
won  by  the  exemplary  life  of  his  Christian  ser- 
vant ;  a  friendless  scoffer  won  by  a  worker  kept 
back  from  foreign  service.  The  chief  speak- 
ers of  the  hour  were  Miss  Sen,  a  Chinese 
student ;  Mr.  Swallen  of  Korea  and  Miss 
Bartholomew  of  Manila. 

— Dr.  Lehman,  planning  to  return  to  Africa 
in  April,  brought  good  news  of  Benito,  now  to 
be  under  German  rule. 

— The  jubilee  pledge  is  nearly  fulfilled.  Let 
us  see  that  it  is  fully  met  before  the  books  close 
on  March  15. 
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SOME  WAYS  OF  WORKING 


"Scientific  Management"  Applied 
to  Ciiurch  Life 

The  world  of  industry  has  become  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  the 
ideas  for  which  he  stands.  His  work  on  "The 
Principles  of  Scientific  Management"  ought  to 
be  in  every  minister's  library.  His  theories 
have  been  actually  applied  in  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country 
and  they  have  demonstrated  their  value  both 
to  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Increased 
efficiency  in  order  to  obtain  enlarged  produc- 
tion is  the  basis.  The  church  has  wisely  taken 
up  this  "efficiency"  idea  and  is  pushing  it  to 
the  front  as  never  before.  The  church  is  not 
accomplishing  the  full  measure  of  the  possible. 
With  all  its  splendid  agencies  and  agents  it  is 
satisfied  with  the  minimum  instead  of  the 
maximum  of  outcome.  The  conviction  of  this 
fact  led  Grace  Presbyterian  church,  Minne- 
apolis, to  put  Taylor's  principles  to  the  test 


work.  His  name  is  turned  over  to  the  head 
of  that  department  with  the  direction  that  he 
shall  do  his  best  to  set  him  to  work.  This 
man  is  to  report  back  to  the  board  his  success 
or  failure,  as  it  may  chance  to  be.  A  new 
member  is  received  into  the  church.  Im- 
mediately the  board  sets  itself  to  discover,  by 
acquaintance  with  him  and  inquiry,  just  what 
he  is  good  for  and  then  to  tie  him  up  to 
that  work  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  misfit,  a  good  man  in  the 
wrong  place,  instead  of  allowing  this  condi- 
tion to  continue  indefinitely,  to  the  injury 
of  the  man  and  the  church,  the  advisory  board 
in  the  kindest  and  most  considerate  fashion 
looks  out  a  new  field  for  which  he  is  fitted 
and  provides  for  the  transfer  in  such  fashion 
that  the  individual  is  not  hurt,  nor  his  zeal 
lessened.  The  great  lack  of  the  church  today 
lies  right  here.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  are  unwilling  to  do. 
The    difficulty    is    they    have    no  initiative. 
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Chart    Showing    Organized   Activities   of   a  Church 


and  discover  whether  they  are  as  applicable 
to  church  life  as  to  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  It  is  too  soon  to  tabulate  the 
results.  This  is  only  a  description  of  the  line 
proposed.  The  first  step  was  the  organization 
of  what  is  called  the  "advisory  board."  This 
board  is  composed  of  the  responsible  heads  of 
all  departments  of  the  general  organization, 
and  this  brings  together  into  one  compact 
organization  the  representatives  of  the  church 
who  have  been  thought  specially  fitted  to  lead 
in  the  different  lines  of  work.  The  board  meets 
the  pastor  on  the  last  Saturday  evening  of  each 
month  in  his  office.  The  work  undertaken  thus 
far  has  been  in  line  with  the  work  which 
Taylor  does  when  he  is  asked  to  reorganize  a 
factory  along  the  line  of  his  principles.  His 
first  task  is  to  study  the  men  and  machines 
and  discover  just  where  lies  the  cause  of  a  less 
than  maximum  output. 

The  advisory  board  is  now  at  work  on  the 
roll  of  the  church.  When  a  name  is  read 
from  that  roll  here  are  some  of  the  test  ques- 
tions which  are  applied  to  him :  Is  he  at 
work  ?  Is  he  at  work  in  the  place  for  which 
his  peculiar  talents  fit  him  ?  Would  his  ef- 
ficiency be  increased  by  a  transfer  to  some 
other  department  ?  Wthout  interfering  with 
the  work  which  he  is  now  doing,  has  he  ad- 
ditional talent,  unused,  which  might  be  in- 
vested in  some  other  line?  Is  he  working  up 
to  his  capacity?  The  discovery  is  made  that 
a  certain  member  is  doing  nothing  which 
is  discoverable.  The  board  considers  his  case 
and  learns  he  has  talents  which  are  not  being 
used.    These  gifts  fit  him  for  some  particular 


Hitherto  they  have  been  either  left  to  hunt 
out  their  own  field  or  the  responsibility  has 
been  thrown  on  the  pastor  to  find  them  a 
field.  Sometimes  this  slipshod  method  ends  in 
a  man's  finding  his  right  place,  sometimes  a 
wrong  place,  more  often  no  place  at  all.  The 
statement  is  made  (I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it)  that  one  pastor  whose  male  mem- 
bership numbered  674  discovered  on  examina- 
tion that  only  twenty-six  of  these  were  actually 
tied  up  to  the  active  work  of  the  church. 

Grace  church  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  man  has  any  moral  right  to  be  in  the 
church  simply  because  of  what  he  can  get  out 
of  it  for  himself.  His  powers  are  to  be  in- 
vested for  the  general  good  of  the  kingdom. 
The  large  mass  of  the  membership  of  the 
church  are  ready  to  serve.  It  is  up  to  the 
church  to  show  them  where  and  how.  Taylor's 
principles  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed.  W.  R.  Harshaw. 


An  Annual  Pass  to  Church 

A  unique  invitation  card,  somewhat  similar 
in  size  and  appearance  to  a  railroad  annual 
pass,  was  issued  by  the  Buena  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian church  at  the  New  Year's  season.  The 
figures  "1912"  were  printed  in  red  under  the 
name  of  the  church,  followed  by  these  words : 
"Please  do  not  PASS  without  stopping  at 
Sheridan  road  and  Evanston  avenue.  A  cordial 
reception  awaits  you."  Then  came  the  name  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  Hepburn,  and  the 
hours  of  services  in  this  Chicago  church. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  "passes"  were  mailed 
to  each  member  of  the  church,  along  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  pastor  asking  that  five  of  the 


cards  be  distributed  to  persons  in  the  com- 
munity not  regular  attendants  of  any  church, 
and  with  each  card  a  hearty  personal  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  church.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  was  a  ruled  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  pastor's  letter  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  invited,  this  to  be 
detached  and  returned  to  the  pastor.  This 
served  to  obtain  a  valuable  mailing  list  for 
recruiting  purposes,  and  also  prevented  mere 
random  distribution  of  the  cards.  Each  letter 
was  separately  numbered. 


One  Church's  Wide  Helpfulness 

Emmanuel  Presbyterian  church  at  Spokane, 
which,  as  The  Continent  recently  noticed,  has 
developed  a  remarkably  serviceable  free  em- 
ployment bureau  for  the  industrial  population 
among  which  it  is  working  and  of  which  its  own 
membership  is  entirely  composed,  has  gone  a 
step  farther  in  adding  to  the  employment  serv- 
ice a  free  medical  dispensary.  Dr.  Rosenkranz, 
a  member  of  the  church,  serves  the  dispensary 
one  hour  a  day,  free  of  charge,  and  a  neigh- 
boring druggist  supplies  medicines  at  half  price. 
The  remaining  expenses  are  all  borne  by  a 
special  subscription  from  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, although  almost  the  entire  member- 
ship is  composed  of  wage  earners.  The  dis- 
pensary service  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
community  outside  the  church,  among  whom 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  sincere  expression  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Emmanuel  church 
is  not  engaged,  as  many  such  societies  are,  in 
giving  suppers  and  raising  money  for  the 
church.  Instead,  the  organization  devotes  its 
time  to  sewing,  not  only  in  meetings  but  in  the 
homes  of  the  members,  and  thus  has  fitted  out 
several  families  in  the  neighborhood  with  com- 
plete wardrobes  of  winter  clothing.  The  con- 
gregation has  added  loo  members  during  the 
past  year,  and  finds  its  church  house  very  in- 
adequate ;  but  is  as  yet  unable  to  build  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  its  own  members.  But 
that  condition  does  not  hinder  the  church  ;  and 
Mr.  Ferry,  the  pastor,  prefers  persisting  in 
this  charitable  work  of  aid  to  the  neighborhood 
rather  than  investing  their  gifts  in  a  house 
for  their  own  accommodation. 


Locating  New  Arrivals 

The  Sunday  school  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver  has 
devised  a  plan  for  keeping  track  of  persons 
who  move  to  the  city  and  with  the  removal 
lose  or  drop  church  affiliations.  Return  postal 
cards  have  been  printed  for  mailing  to  towns 
tributary  to  Denver,  asking  for  information 
concerning  those  who  have  left  their  former 
homes  to  live  in  the  Colorado  capital,  and  also 
promising  similar  information  in  the  case  of 
persons  removing  from  Denver  to  other  towns. 

The  post  card,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
pastor  and  the  Bible  school  superintendent 
(replies  to  be  directed  to  the  latter),  reads  as 
follows : 

"Dear  Mr.   :    You  have  doubtless  found 

that  very  often  families  leaving  your  city  and 
moving  to  Denver  do  not  get  into  a  Presby- 
terian church  for  months  and  sometimes  years. 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  ad- 
dress of  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
your  work  and  have  come  here  to  reside,  we 
will  be  glad  to  invite  them  to  our  Bible  school 
and  church.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  know  of 
any  coming  at  any  future  time. 

"In  case  any  of  our  people  move  to  your 
city  we  will  notify  you  so  that  they  may  not  be 
lost  to  our  church. 

"I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  keep  my  ad- 
dress that  we  may  cooperate  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated." 


Iowa  Sunday  School  Convention 

The  Iowa  Sunday  School  Association  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Waterloo  June  4-6. 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  will  de- 
liver a  number  of  addresses.  Professor  W. 
E.  M.  Hackelman  of  Cincinnati  will  have 
charge  of  the  music.  A  new  general  secretary 
has  recently  been  elected,  Rev.  John  D. 
Speicher,  M.  D.,  with  headquarters  at  Waterloo. 
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True 
Economy 

The  difference  in 
cost  between  an  alum 
baking  powder  and 
the  highest- class 
cream  of  tartar  bak- 
ing powder  would  not 
amount  for  a  family's 
supply  to  one  dollar 
a  year. 

Dr.  Price's  is  the 
standard  cream  of  tar- 
tar baking  powder.  It 
makes  the  food  de- 
licious and  healthful. 

Note. — You  cannot,  if  you 
value  good  health,  afford  to 
use  cheap,  low-grade,  alum 
baking  powders.  They  are 
apt  to  spoil  the  food  ;  they  do 
endanger  the  health.  All 
physicians  will  tell  you  that 
alum  in  food  is  deleterious. 


The  Open  Hearth 


Questions  About  Divorce  and  Divorcees 

I  am  curious  as  to  the  scriptural  grounds 
for  divorce  on  the  plea  of  desertion  quoted  by 
W.  M.  Campbell.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  New  Testament  authority  for  divorce, 
save  by  implication  a  warrant  for  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  in  the  modifying  clause 
in  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt,  s  ■.32,  Matt.  19  :g 
and  Luke  16:18.  And  in  Mark  10:2-12  he 
seems  to  rne  to  say  that  any  arrangement  for 
divorce  was  a  human  expedient  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  law  of  God  implanted  in  us  from 
the  creation.  In  no  place  can  I  find  any 
warrant  whatever  for  remarriage. 

I  know  that  the  very  words  above  quoted 
have  been  twisted  mysteriously  (by  desire, 
it  always  seemed  to  me)  to  warrant  remar- 
riage by  the  innocent  party,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  very  thing  they  do  not  warrant, 
the  remarriage  of  even  her  put  away  unjustly 
being  construed  as  adultery.  I  note  that  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  (chapter  24, 
section  6)  quotes  Matt.  19:8,  I.  Cor.  7:15  and 
Matt.  19  :6  as  justification  for  the  two  grounds 
of  divorce  mentioned  by  Mr.  Campbell.  But 
how  the  clear-headed  divines  construed  per- 
mission to  a  seceding  wife  to  depart  into  a 
warrant  for  divorce  I  cannot  see.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  warrant  for  remarriage  in  all  that. 

While  thinking  about  the  whole  subject  as 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
was  a  bit  startled  to  find  in  The  Continent  in 
another  editorial  this  sentence:  "It  would 
simply  call  upon  the  wedded  couple  to  repent 
of  their  sin  and  to  atone  for  it  as  best  they 
might  by  conscientious  fidelity  to  their  latest 
vows."  I  have  often  and  often  wondered 
what  modern  pastors  and  evangelists  do  with 
those  whom  they  find  living  in  what  Christ 
labeled  adultery,  while  lawful  husbands  and 
wives  are  still  living  and  often  still  faithful 
to  their  vows  and  praying  for  their  unfaithful 
partners.  I  am  not  a  little  disturbed  to  find 
that  the  only  prescription  the  church  has  is  to 
counsel  them  to  continue  in  this  adulterous 
condition  and  be  faithful  to  it ! 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  breaking  of  the 
seventh  commandment  were  the  easiest  of  all 
sins  of  which  to  repent.  Or  does  the  church 
also  advise  those  who  have  stolen  goods  to  "re- 
pent of  their  sin  and  to  atone  for  it  as  best 
they  may  by  conscientious  use  of  the  stolen 
property"  ?  I  have  known  so  many  deserted 
Christian  women  and  have  prayed  with  them 
for  their  faithless  husbands,  hoping  that  the 
conversion  and  repentance  of  those  men  might 
lead,  though  tardily,  to  the  reconstruction  of 
broken  homes.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
the  answer  to  my  prayers  would  mean  simply 
continued  ease  and  comfort  to  the  partners 
of  those  men  in  their  guilt  and  shame. 

But,  after  all,  would  such  cases  be  the  parallel 
•of  those  Catholic  cases  you  were  discussing? 
It  is  not  a  question,  is  it,  of  a  Protestant 
woman's  husband  returning  to  a  first  wife  who 
was  a  Catholic,  but  rather  of  breaking  his 
first  and  Protestant  marriage  in  order  to  con- 
tract a  Catholic  one?  As  though  a  man  who 
had  married  the  woman  he  had  betrayed  should 
be  persuaded  by  our  pastors  to  desert  her  and 
marry  a  woman  more  devout  as  a  church 
woman,  perhaps,  but  with  no  former  claim 
of  marriage  upon  him?  Is  not  that  the  parallel 
case?  And  that,  of  course,  our  church  could 
not  countenance,  let  alone  advise  or  counsel. 

Charlotte  Van  Der  Veen. 


Raising  Money  in  the  Church 

The  best  way  to  finance  the  local  church  is 
to  finance  it.  Every  member  should  be  visited 
personally  and  given  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe definitely  toward  support  of  the  local 
church   and   the  boards. 

Occasionally  someone  has  told  me,  "I  don't 
believe  in  subscribing  and  binding  myself  to 
pay  so  much.  I  believe  one  ought  to  give  as 
he  can  afford  to  without  agreeing  to  give 
any  definite  sum."  I,  too,  would  agree  to  some 
such  basis  as  that  if  each  member  would  give 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  but  my  experience 
has  been  that  if  we  depended  on  these  "I 
don't  believe  in  subscribing"  people  to  pay 
the  bills  we  would  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

We  are  brave  in  other  business.  We  ought 
to  be  doubly  brave  in  the  Lord's  business,  for 


he  is  our  partner  and  he  will  not  let  us 
fail  if  we  trust  in  him  and  obey.  I  believe 
in  tithing,  and  when  we  can  educate  even 
one  half  of  the  Christian  people  to  take  the 
Lord  into  partnership  and  quit  robbing  God 
of  the  tithe  that  rightly  belongs  to  him,  the 
church  finance  problem  will  be  solved.  We 
have  taken  to  inventing  schemes  and  methods 
to  raise  money.  We  have  not  so  much 
preached  Christian  stewardship  and  sought  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  true  character  for 
benevolence  for  all  time.  The  process  was 
too  tedious ;  we  lacked  faith.  So  we  invented 
the  church  fair.  Our  women  spend  $1  for 
material,  another  dollar  in  hard  work  upon  a 
fancy  article,  and  sell  it  to  some  outsider  or 
to  themselves  for  $1.50  and  think  they  are 
doing  their  share  toward  church  support,  when 
they  could  much  more  easily  have  given  the 
cash  in  the  first  place  and  used  the  time  in 
calling  on  strangers,  helping  the  Christian  En- 
deavor society  and  the  Sunday  school  and 
helping  to  train  the  young  people  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  earnest  in  their  service. 

F.   Willis  Jenks. 


Dr.  Freeman  on  R.  J.  Campbell 

All  of  us  have  heard  fearsome  rumors  and 
read  lurid  newspaper  paragraphs  on  the  aber- 
rant theology  of  Rev.  Reginald  J.  Campbell 
of  the  City  Temple,  London.  A  few  of  us,  a 
very  few  I  am  convinced,  have  read  what  he 
himself  has  written  in  his  books,  only  to  have 
the  rumors  and  paragraphs  startlingly  con- 
firmed. Consequently  many  have  refused,  dur- 
ing these  recent  days  of  opportunity,  to  go 
v/here  they  could  see  and  hear  for  themselves 
this  idiosyncratic  theologian. 

But  those  who  have  dared  enter  into  the  den 
with  this  reported  wild  beast  have  suffered 
from  neither  claw  nor  fang;  instead  thousands 
of  Christians  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
faith  by  his  passionate  utterances,  and  many 
a  preacher  has  been  moved  to  pray  God  for  a 
double  portion  of  this  messenger's  spirit. 

Aye,  that  is  it — his  spirit.  Dr.  Winchester 
of  Wesleyan  University  in  a  volume  on  literary 
criticism  asserts,  "It  will  always  be  found  more 
just  as  well  as  more  generous  to  judge  a  man's 
life  by  his  book  than  to  judge  his  book  by  his 
life."  Undoubtedly  this  kind  of  judgment  is 
frequently  more  generous.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Byron  and  Goethe 
and  Burns  would  suflfer  nothing  were  we  to 
forget  much  of  their  biography  and  remember 
only  the  product  of  their  genius. 

Frequently,  however,  a  man's  best  book  is 
a  very  inadequate  if  not  wholly  false  in 
terpreter  of  his  spirit  and  life.  Neither  the 
books  Mr.  Campbell  has  written  nor  the  re- 
ports of  his  sayings  published  and  quoted 
everywhere  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  man. 
Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  own  words 
give  a  false  impression  of  him  unless  one  has 
come  in  some  measure  to  know  their  author 
and  consequently  to  perceive  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  his  spirit  in  all  his  sayings.  A  proph- 
et's power  lies  not  in  his  words  but  in  his  spirit. 
Verily,  then,  this  man  is  a  prophet  of  God. 
He  came  not  among  us  as  the  champion  of  any 
new  theology,  though  he  may  believe  in  one — • 
his  tribute  to  the  worth  and  work  of  Mr. 
Moody  was  that  of  one  Christian  devoted  to 
another.  Rather  did  he  come  as  a  Christian 
and  a  statesman  to  tell  of  the  kingdom's  prog- 
ress in  the  mother  land,  to  communicate  some- 
thing of  his  deep  concern  over  the  secularizing 
of  our  educational  institutions,  to  speak  "a 
guid  word  for  Jesus  Christ"  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  university  students, 
preachers,  fanatical  socialists,  Christians  of 
every  denomination.  His  presence  alone  is 
singularly  effective ;  that  white  hair,  those 
deep,  dark  eyes,  that  earnest,  thoughtful,  al- 
most ascetic  face,  his  strictly  clerical  garb — 
all  these  create  a  strong  predisposition  to  listen. 
But  it  is  his  spirit,  his  spirituality,  which  I  sup- 
pose may  be  defined  as  accord  with  the  Spirit, 
that  grips  and  holds.  -Robert  Freeman. 


Comment  on  Mr.  Sunday's  Wichita  Work 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  results  of 
the  Billy  Sunday  campaign  in  Wichita.  A 
few  would  still  like  to  minimize  the  permanent 
results.  The  old  story  that  half  of  the  con- 
verts were  already  church  members  and  that 
the  other  half  will  soon  go  back  to  the  world 
is  still  being  circulated.  But  to  the  fair-minded 
the  results  stand  in  a  different  light. 

It  is  true  that  the  5,245  conversions  reported 


do  not  mean  that  all  who  signed  cards  will  be 
got  into  the  churches.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  mere  number  of  5,245  conversions  does  not 
tell  the  story  of  the  results  of  the  great  cam- 
paign. The  rejuvenation  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  church,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additions,  has  more  than  paid  for  the  entire 
expense  and  work  of  the  meetings.  The  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  smaller  churches  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  movement. 

Oak  Street  church  received  only  thirty-two 
direct  additions,  but  the  fire  started  by  these 
"brands  snatched  from  the  burning"  has  spread 
until  the  whole  district  is  kindled  to  new 
action.  On  one  Sunday  night  twelve  laymen 
took  charge  of  the  meeting.  All  but  two  were 
new  converts.  Among  them  were  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  well  known  politicians  and  others. 
Many  had  never  before  spoken  a  word  in 
public  for  Christ.  But  they  told  the  simple 
story  of  a  life  of  sin  and  a  glorious  conversion. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  its  doors,  many 
having  to  stand.  At  the  close  the  leader  gave 
the  invitation,  and  it  seemed  that  many  were 
just  waiting  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

D.  H.  M.  Boyle. 


He  Still  "Stands  By"  the  Ship 

I  hope  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  me,  now  78 
and  with  fifty-three  active  years  of  service, 
to  say  that  in  1903,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  "It  is  now  to  unite  with 
the  mother  church  or  die."  Then  I  went  to 
the  U.  P.  publishing  house  and  told  them 
I  wished  to  take  the  best  and  strongest  paper 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Church. 

They  said,  "The  Interior."  I  am  glad  to 
be  with  you  still.  J.  A.  Ward. 
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San  Francisco  —  North  California 


Special  Meetings  During  Panama  Exposition 
Indorsed  —  Location  of  New  Oakland  First 
Selected— Men  and  Religion  Plans 

Home  missionary  interests  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  cities  around  the  bay 
through  the  visit  of  Rev.  J.  E.  McAfee  and 
Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  of  the  Home  Board,  the 
latter  representing  the  work  of  the  department 
of  immigration.  A  conference  was  held  with 
the  chairmen  of  home  mission  committees  of 
the  presbyteries  of  the  coast.  Another  is 
planned  for  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Both  men 
addressed  the  ministerial  union  Feb.  8.  The 
evangelistic  campaign  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  was  referred  to  and  the 
desirability  of  making  the  most  of  the  great 
opportunity  asserted.  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  the 
newly  arrived  British  consul,  who  has  also  been 
a  missionary  worker  in  Central  Africa  and 
South  America,  spoke  in  response  to  greetings 
extended  him.  A  dinner  and  conference  of  the 
pastors  and  prominent  laymen  of  Oakland  Pres- 
bytery with  Secretary  McAfee,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Dr.  Holt  and  others  was  held  in  First  church 
of  Oakland. 

After  considerable  investigation  covering 
several  months,  Oakland  First  church  has 
agreed  upon  plans  for  the  new  $250,000  edi- 
fice to  be  erected  at  26th  and  Broadway.  The 
lot  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet  on  Broadway. 
The  parish  house  will  form  an  ell  fronting  on 
26th  street.  The  church  will  be  English  Gothic 
in  style,  built  of  stone,  brick  and  concrete. 
Fine  art  glass  windows  will  adorn  the  interior 
and  the  largest  pipe  organ  of  the  West  will  be 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  There  will  be 
an  open  air  gymnasium  in  addition  to  the  one 
indoors,  and  courts  for  various  games.  It  is 
hoped  to  be  in  the  new  structure  by  Christmas. 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Goodspeed  is  pastor  and  Rev. 
W.  A.  Horn  assistant. 

Warren  L.  Bunger,  D.  D.,  conservation  sec- 
retary of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement, 
made  preparations  for  the  meetings  in  San 
Francisco,  which  began  Feb.  22.  Fred  B. 
Smith,  leader,  and  Team  No.  3,  headed  by 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  D.,  are  to  direct  the 
work.  The  campaigning  will  extend  across  the 
bay,  to  include  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda. 

Howard  church,  San  Francisco,  Rev.  Nat 
Friend  pastor,  welcomed  twenty-six  new  mem- 
bers at  the  February  communion.  This  is  in 
part  the  fruit  of  the  Gipsy  Smith  meetings. 

Trinity  church,  San  Francisco,  expects  its 
new  pastor.  Rev.  W.  K.  Howe  of  Corsicana, 
Texas,  March  i. 

Rev.  Ellsworth  L.  Rich,  pastor  of  Union 
Street  church,  Oakland,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Red  BlufT. 

Santa  Cruz  church  recently  burned  a  $2,800 
mortgage  of  long  standing. 

The  midwinter  assembly  of  Mount  Hermon 
Federated  School  of  Missions  was  held  in 
Oakland  Feb.  i  in  the  First  Christian  church. 
The  general  topic  was  China ;  among  the  speak- 
ers were  Rev.  George  W.  Hinman,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Pinney,  Dr.  Bentley,  Rev.  T.  A.  Boyer,  Dr. 
T.  K.  Paddeford,  Rev.  Robert  N.  Lynch  and 
Dr.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist.  A  school  of  Chris- 
tian service  for  the  training  of  young  people 
will  be  held  at  Mount  Hermon  in  August. 

H.  N.  Bevier. 


School  and  College 

Reuben  H.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  de- 
livered the  address  to  the  students  of  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  on  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges.  In  the  evening  the  student  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  a  joint  meeting, 
addressed  by  Rev.  Howard  D.  French  of  the 
local  State  Street  church. 

The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  observed 
in  Emporia  College  with  a  special  service,  in 
which  four  of  the  leading  ministers  of  Kansas 
gave  strong  addresses.  Rev.  James  Aiken 
Smith  of  Fort  Scott,  Rev.  Roy  Fleming  of 
Lamed,  R.  B.  A.  McBride,  D.  D.,  of  Leaven- 
worth, and  Rev.  H.  H.  Shawhan  of  Kansas 
City  spoke. 

Mrs.  Grant  Stroh  has  become  dean  of 
Robertson  hall,  the  woman's  dormitory  of 
Henry  Kendall  College,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Mrs. 
Stroh  is  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  College  and 
is  fitted  by  experience  and  temperament  to  care 
for  her  new  work.  Rev.  Grant  Stroh,  formerly 
pastor  at  Heyworth,  111.,  will  teach  the  Bible 
in  the  college. 


Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  the  Board  of 
Education  recently  gave  a  series  of  sermons 
and  lectures  before  the  students  of  Trinity 
University,  Waxahachie,  Texas.  Ten  young 
women  have  expressed  their  desire  to  become 
either  teachers  or  missionaries.  The  enroll- 
ment of  the  university  has  reached  338. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Anna  J.  McKeag 
as  president  of  Wilson  College  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  will  take  place  May  i.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  President  Pendleton  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  Provost  Smith  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Chancellor  Brown  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  representing  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton. 

The  attendance  at  Oxford  College  for 
Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  been  larger  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  old  mortgage  debts 
of  the  school  have  been  wiped  out  and  $14,000 
spent  in  repairs  and  improvements.  Several 
members  have  been  added  to  the  faculty.  The 
work  of  the  preparatory  department  will  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  the  present  students  in 
that  department  finish  their  courses. 


Prospect  Hill  Monument 

The  committee  of  Iowa  Synod  engaged  in 
raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
on   Prospect  hill,  near  Sioux  City,   Iowa,  in 


memory  of  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. ;  T.  H. 
Cleland,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Elliott,  is  en- 
deavoring to  secure  $2,000.  The  movement  has 
had  the  indorsement  of  leading  Presbyterians 
of  the  state  and  it  is  expected  that  every 
church  will  give  according  to  its  membership 
to  this  Presbyterian  monument,  which  is  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  three  men  named  held 
a  prayer  meeting  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
little  gathering  had  direct  fruitage  in  the  "Iowa 
Movement  for  Home  Missions."  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  R.  D. 
Echlin,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


South  Dakota  Brotherhood  Convention 

The  brotherhood  convention  held  at  Parker, 
S.  D.,  Feb.  8  was  the  first  held  in  the  North- 
west. The  attendance  was  not  large,  partly 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  travel,  but  also 
because  there  are  yet  few  organizations  of  men 
in  the  synod.  Six  months  ago  there  was  not 
a  brotherhood  in  South  Dakota.  Delegates 
were  in  attendance  from  Sioux  Falls,  Madison, 
Brookings,  Huron,  Mitchell,  Hurley  and  Parker. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Carson,  Dr.  D.  T.  Kuhn,  Henry 
Foster  of  Sioux  Falls  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Hender- 
son were  among  the  speakers.  The  interest 
shown  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  brotherhood  work 
in  the  state.  Dr.  Wallace  and  the  Parker 
church  were  the  hosts. 


Bequest  to  Board  Upheld 

According  to  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Johnson  $100,000  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Home  Board  and  $50,000  to  Memorial  church, 
Bellona,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  no  near 
relatives,  but  the  will  was  contested  by  distant 
relatives;  they  have  just  failed  in  breaking  the 
provisions  of  the  testament.  According  to  a 
recent  decision  of  Surrogate  Baker,  the  testator 
was  of  sound  mind  and  memory  and  the  will 
will  be  probated  and  recorded. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears 
Soap  ? 


Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family 
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In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Noted  Educators  at  Local  University-Bible  Con- 
ference to  Be  Repeated— Charity  Work  In- 
vestigated—Ben Avon  Dedicated. 

Pittsburg  is  to  be  honored  with  many  noted 
educators,  who  will  attend  the  i2Sth  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg, 
now  in  progress.  The  alumni  banquet  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  city ;  200 
of  Pittsburg's  business  men  have  been  invited, 
500  undergraduates  will  attend  and  in  addition 
the  300  visiting  educators  will  be  present. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  name  of  the 
school  has  been  changed  from  Western  Uni- 
versity to  the  University  of  Pittsburg  and  the 
location  has  been  changed  from  the  North  side 
to  the  Oakland  district,  where  a  group  of 
buildings  is  being  erected  which,  when  finished, 
with  the  grounds  will  cost  $10,000,000. 

The  Bible  conference  held  in  Second  church 
was  brought  to  a  close  Feb.  18  when  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Erdman  of  Princeton  addressed  a 
large  company  of  young  people  gathered  from 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  The  desire 
to  make  the  conference  an  annual  affair  was 
so  general  that  Dr.  George  Shelton  announced 
that  it  would  be  held  again  next  year.  Many 
of  the  young  people  took  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  Endeavor  work  under  Rev. 
W.  L.  Gelston  and  received  diplomas,  an- 
nouncing them  Christian  Endeavor  experts. 

The  trouble  between  the  local  charitable  in- 
stitutions reached  a  climax  a  few  weeks  ago 
when,  in  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives 
of  several  charitable  institutions  and  social 
organizations,  the  Associated  Charities  of  the 
city  was  severely  criticised.  As  a  result  three 
of  the  country's  leading  authorities  on  social 
questions  were  invited  to  make  an  investigation. 
These  investigators  were  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 
of  the  New  York  Red  Cross  Society,  Francis 
McLean,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  Organized  Charity,  and  James  F.  Jackson, 
former  superintendent  of  charities  in  Cleve- 
land. Their  report  has  been  made  public  in 
a  pamphlet.  The  investigators  seem  to  have 
found  nothing  particular  wrong  with  the  work 
of  the  association.  They  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trouble  has  been  largely  the  re- 
sult of  personal  feeling  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  the  organization. 

Ben  Avon  congregation.  Rev.  H.  H.  Forsyth 
pastor,  is  preparing  to  dedicate  a  handsome 
new  stone  edifice  March  3.  The  building  when 
finished  will  cost  about  $52,000  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 
pastor  will  be  assisted  at  the  dedication  by 
Dr.  Maitland  Alexander  of  First  church  in 
the  morning  and  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Farmer  of 
Western  Seminary  in  the  evening.  The  con- 
gregation owns  real  estate  sufficient  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  indebtedness. 

W.  H.  Oxtoby,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church,  Philadelphia,  gave  an  interesting  illus- 
trated lecture  before  the  students  of  the  West- 
ern Seminary  Feb.  20  on  the  Waldenses. 

After  a  vacancy  of  fifteen  months  Grove  City 
church  has  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev. 
Herbert  H.  Hezlep,  pastor  of  Germantown 
church,  Philadelphia. 

A  number  of  churches  are  planning  for  spe- 
cial services  following  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  Rev.  S.  J.  Glass  of  McClure  Ave- 
nue church  will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  John  Gas- 
ton. Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  of  Knoxville  church 
will  conduct  his  meetings  with  the  assistance 
of  a  singer.  Dr.  R.  P.  Daubenspeck  will  as- 
sist in  the  Homewood  Avenue  church. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Weston,  the  new  pastor  of  South 
Side  church,  was  married  at  Durant,  Okla., 
Feb.  15,  and  will  be  installed  over  his  new 
charge  Feb.  29.  A  reception  will  follow  the 
service.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Thornwell  Home  and  Schools 

The  Thornwell  Home  and  Schools  for 
Orphans  located  in  Clinton,  S.  C,  is  a  Pres- 
byterian institution  under  the  care  of  trustees 
appointed  from  all  of  the  synods  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  does  not  con- 
fine its  benefits  to  that  church.  Pupils  of  re- 
spectable parentage  without  means  sufficient 
for  self-support  are  received  from  any  state 
and  from  any  nationality.  They  may  leave 
the  home  whenever  they  desire,  though  when 
leaving  without  permission  are  not  allowed  to 
return.  The  institution  is  supported  by  gifts 
and  an  endowment.  A  number  of  cottages  have 
been  erected  by  funds  given  by  Christian  men 


and  women  in  several  northern  states,  though 
much  support  comes  from  the  South.  There 
are  at  present  300  persons  connected  with  the 
orphanage.  The  children  are  located  in  seven- 
teen different  homes  and  cottages,  all  meeting 
in  one  common  church  on  the  grounds.  They 
study  in  the  institution  schools  and,  when  once 
received,  may  remain  until  these  school  grades, 
requiring  fourteen  years,  are  completed. 

All  of  the  girls  are  given  a  domestic  educa- 
tion, including  dressmaking,  cooking  and  laun- 
dry work ;  many  are  fitted  to  be  teachers  and 
stenographers.  The  boys  take  such  courses  as 
they  desire,  whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  car- 
pentry shop,  the  shoe  shop,  the  printing  office 
or  the  machine  shops.  Several  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  the  professions.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  life.  The  home  oc- 
cupies 140  acres  of  land.  William  P.  Jacobs, 
D.  D.,  is  president. 


Wichita  Has  an  Awakening 

Billy  Sunday's  Converts  Win  Two  Score  Re- 
cruits at  Oak  Street— Men  and  Religion  Cam- 
paign Succeeds. 

A  group  of  Billy  Sunday  converts  led  by 
a  veteran  personal  worker  took  charge  of  the 
evening  service  at  the  Oak  Street  church  Sun- 
day, Feb.  4.  Their  glowing  testimonies  and 
earnest  exhortations  resulted  in  forty-one  con- 
versions. One  man  converted  in  this  meeting 
attended  the  institutes  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement,  became  interested  in  boys'  work 
and  landed  fifty  street  boys  in  the  Oak  Street 
Sunday  school  the  following  Sunday.  An  im- 
portant addition  should  be  made  to  The  Con- 
tinent's report  of  the  Billy  Sunday  meetings 
in  the  issue  of  Feb.  8.  It  should  be  stated 
that  there  were  over  5,000  converts,  includ- 
ing many  out-of-town  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  3,500  will  unite  with  local  churches. 

These  meetings  paved  the  way  for  the  Men 
and  Religion  eight-day  campaign,  which  closed 
Feb.  II.  It  was  successful  from  start  to  finish. 
The  team  was  led  by  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Barbour. 
The  presentation  of  every  department  of  serv- 
ice was  strong  and  masterful.  Probably  the 
most  profound  impression  was  made  by  Ray- 
mond Robins.  John  L.  Alexander  stirred  his 
hearers  with  enthusiasm  for  boys'  work.  Fred 
B.  Smith's  evangelistic  message  resulted  in 
sixty  or  more  conversions.  This  was  delivered 
to  an  audience  of  3,500  in  the  Sunday  taber- 
nacle, where  the  closing  services  also  were 
held.  There  were  fully  5,000  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. The  churches  are  taking  up  the  program 
as  suggested  with  strong  committees.  The  West 
Side  church  was  specially  well  prepared  in 
advance.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  say 
Wichita  is  in  shape  to  develop  unusually  good 
results. 

The  First  church  is  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  an  aggressive  pastorate  under  Dr.  Andrew 
Melrose  Brodie,  who  resigns  his  Watertown 
charge  to  begin  work  here  in  March.  The 
m.agnificent  new  edifice  will  be  completed  and  a 
three-manual  organ  installed  about  Easter.  A 
shadow  has  fallen  over  this  congregation  in 
the  recent  death  of  Colonel  H.  W.  Lewis, 
founder  of  Lewis  Academy  and  a  leader  in 
church  enterprise  for  many  years. 


An  Active  Church  in  New  Orleans 

The  Lafayette  church  on  Madison  street, 
New  Orleans,  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
congregations  of  American  Presbyterianism. 
Its  membership  of  above  800  is  exceptionally 
interested  in  many  forms  of  mission  and  philan- 
thropic work.  Besides  the  home  school  of  more 
than  600  members,  the  church  teaches  the  Bible 
in  eight  mission  schools  and  supports  mis- 
sionaries in  Brazil  and  Korea.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  John  C.  Barr,  preaches  often  in  different 
suburbs,  beside  keeping  up  his  regular  ministry 
in  the  home  church.  He  and  Mrs.  Barr  also 
devote  a  vast  deal  of  attention  to  the  Pres- 
byterian hospital,  which  they  founded,  and 
v/hich  under  their  management  has  developed 
in  scope  of  benevolent  work  and  in  financial 
solidity. 


Bridget — -"Please,  mum,  will  ye  lind  me  yer 
watch  fer  ter  bile  ther  eggs  ?" 

Mistress— "Why,  Bridget,  you  have  a  clock 
in  the  kitchen,  haven't  you?" 

Bridget — "Yis,  mum ;  but  the  clock  is  slow, 
mum." 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Conferences  Held  to  Interest  Prominent  Wom- 
en In  the  Work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.— Sunday 
School  Anniversary  at  Bethany. 

An  important  conference  of  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  was  held  in  this  city  the 
past  week.  Miss  Grace  Dodge  of  the  national 
board  presided.  Plans  formulated  the  past  few 
months  in  drawing  rooms  of  prominent  homes 
for  enlisting  women  and  girls  of  social  distinc- 
tion in  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  young 
women  were  reviewed  in  detail.  Nearly  loo 
women  pledged  their  cooperation  and  support. 
There  was  also  discussed  a  project  for  es- 
tablishing a  central  clubhouse,  with  a  variety 
of  departments,  in  the  shopping  district  for 
the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  women  and 
girls  of  various  pursuits  and  conditions.  The 
day  following  the  conference,  Feb.  24,  a  gather- 
ing was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Wana- 
maker,  where  secretaries  of  local  boards  and  of 
the  national  board  explained  their  plans  for 
the  special  benefit  of  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  superintendents. 

Among  those  prominent  at  the  recent  largely 
attended  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish  dinner  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel  were  Dr.  J.  Grier 
Hibben,  president  of  Princeton  University ; 
Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, who  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  ;  Rev.  Alexander  MacColl,  pastor  of  Second 
church ;  William  H.  McElroy  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Marcus  A.  Brownson  of  Tenth  church  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Laird  of  Frankford  First  church.  Dr. 
Laird  was  elected  president  of  the  society,  to 
succeed  John  Mcllhenny.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  made  an  address,  and  emphasized  the  need 
of  good  municipal  government. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  men's  Bible 
class  of  the  Disston  Memorial  church  of 
Tacony,  Rev.  H.  C.  McBride  pastor,  had  as 
speakers  the  assistant  director  of  supplies,  C. 
H.  Maclaughlin;  Professor  John  H.  Shroy  of 
the  high  school  and  ex-Congressman  Handy 
of  Delaware.  The  Bible  class  was  organized 
by  the  pastor  three  years  ago.  It  has  now 
more  than  150  members,  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Wanamaker  class  at  Bethany, 
the  largest  men's  Bible  class  in  either  of  the 
Philadelphia  presbyteries. 

Woodland  Church  Brotherhood  Elects 

The  brotherhood  of  the  Woodland  church. 
Rev.  J.  Ramsay  Swain  pastor,  at  its  annual 
meeting  elected  Professor  Francis  B.  Brandt 
president  and  announced  as  its  general  topic 
for  the  year  "Life  Sharing."  The  Woodland 
church  provides  the  music  for  the  month  at  the 
Presbyterian  hospital.  In  return  for  a  lecture 
on  "The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau,"  by 
the  pastor,  the  Matinee  Musical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  sung  on  two  afternoons.  The 
choral  society  of  the  church,  whose  leader, 
E.  F.  Hitchcock,  is  an  elder,  rendered  parts 
of  the  cantata  "Rebecca." 

The  Central-North  Broad  Street  church.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Morris  pastor,  is  having  once  a  month, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  illustrated  lectures, 
aiming  to  instruct  and  purify  the  moral  and 
social  life  of  the  neighboring  community.  The 
last  lecture  was  by  Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson,  Jr., 
on  "Social  Hygiene."  Men  only  were  admitted. 
The  Presbyterian  Superintendents'  Association 
held  its  February  meeting  with  this  church.  It 
was  led  by  Richard  H.  Wallace,  an  elder  of 
Tenth  church. 

The  Sunday  school  of  Wissahickon  church, 
Rev.  Elliott  Field  pastor,  recently  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary.  The  address  was 
by  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Martin,  a  former  pastor. 

The  Addison-Henry  Memorial  church.  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Jones  pastor,  needs  but  a  small  sum 
to  make  up  the  conditional  amount  of  $32,000 
for  its  new  church  building. 

Bethany  Has  Sunday  School  Anniversary 
The  large  Bethany  building  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  fifty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Sunday  school.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  presented  every  teacher  and 
scholar  with  a  souvenir  porcelain  cup,  dupli- 
cates of  those  presented  the  school  children  of 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  "V.  There  was  also  shown  a  moving- 
picture  show  of  the  coronation.  The  origin 
and  development  of  Bethany  Sunday  •school 
was  also  narrated. 

The  missionary  address  of  Rev.  Fred  J. 
Paton  on  "Work  in  the  New  Hebrides"  before 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  highly  instruc- 


tive and  enjoyable.  He  has  had  engagements 
in  the  city  for  a  month  past.  On  March  4 
Rev.  R.  L.  Jackson  will  address  the  ministers 
on  "The  Message  of  Rudolph  Eucken  for  the 
Modern  Minister." 

Doctors  Alexander  Henry  and  James  A. 
Worden  have  just  returned  from  conference 
and  institute  work  among  Sunday  schools ;  the 
former  in  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  latter  in  the  cities 
of  New  England. 

An  interdenominational  young  women's  mass 
meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Bar- 
rett Montgomery  in  Calvary  church,  i6th  and 
Locust  streets,  on  Friday  evening,  March  8. 
A  special  message  will  be  brought  for  young 
women   and  girls. 

Notice  has  already  been  given  in  these  col- 
umns of  the  election  of  Henry  van  Dyke, 
D.  D.,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  C.  McCook.  A  reception  will  be  ten- 
dered Dr.  van  Dyke  by  the  society  on  Tues- 
day, March  5,  from  4  to  6  in  its  rooms. 

An  evangelistic  institute  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assembly's  committee,  to  which  2,000 
invitations  were  sent  to  ministers  of  the 
synods  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Baltimore,  was  held  in  Atlantic  City 
Feb.  27-28.  W.  P.  White. 

The  men  of  Second  church  gave  a  dinner  to 
Rev.  Alexander  MacColl  recently,  with  eighty- 
five  men  present.  Judge  John  B.  McPherson 
of  the  federal  court  presided.  The  principal 
address  was  by  Dr.  Rockwell  H.  Potter  of  the 
Center  Congregational  church  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Mr.  MacColl  made  the  concluding  ad- 
dress. The  offerings  of  this  church  for  home 
and  foreign  missions  this  winter  have  nearly 
doubled  the  amount  given  in  recent  years.  An 
ushers'  association  and  a  junior  mission  band 
have  recently  been  formed. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


Gipsy  Smith  Coming— To  BuUd  Secondlltalian 
Church— Miss  Parsons  Ends  Long  Editorship 
—Brick  Church  Women's  Lunchroom. 

Gipsy  Smith  is  coming  directly  to  New  York 
from  his  campaign  in  the  West,  where  he  has 
had  such  unprecedented  success  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  open  the  eighth  season  of  the  tent, 
open  air  and  shop  work  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  New  York  City  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing in  Carnegie  hall  April  2. 

The  church  extension  committee  of  New 
York  Presbytery  has  voted  to  build  a  second 
church  edifice  for  Italians,  and  has  set  aside 
$40,000  for  this  purpose,  more  to  be  added  if 
necessary.  The  building  will  be  erected  at 
340-342  East  io6th  street  on  lots  recently 
bought  for  this  purpose.  They  cost  $20,000. 
This  will  be  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  At  present  a  congregation  under 
this  name  is  worshiping  in  a  store  at  ist  ave- 
nue and  1 06th  street  and  the  rooms  are  crowded 
to  discomfort  every  Sunday.  The  pastor  is 
Rev.  Francesco  Pirazzoni.  The  church  has 
exactly  300  members  and  a  large  Sunday  school. 

The  deed  of  the  Adams  Memorial  church 
passed  Feb.  21  from  the  corporation  of  the 
Madison  Square  church  to  the  church  extension 
committee  of  New  York  Presbytery.  The  lat- 
ter body  received  earlier  in  the  day  $100,000 
from  an  old  friend  of  Adams  church  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  This  money  was 
in  a  hundred  $1,000  bonds. 

The  church  extension  committee  is  consider- 
ing the  organization  of  a  new  church  on  Staten 
island.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith,  the  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  the  general 
secretary,  went  over  the  ground  recently  and 
the  opinion  was  that  a  church  should  be  built 
there. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  has  given  up  her  posi- 
tion as  editor  of  Woman's  Work  for  Woman, 
the  magazine  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  So- 
ciety, and  has  returned  to  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  live  in  the  old  Parsons  homestead  and  en- 
joy a  period  of  leisure  which  she  has  richly 
earned  by  long  years  of  arduous  and  faithful 
service.  Although  editor  of  a  Presbyterian 
paper,  Miss  Parsons  was  a  Congregationalist 
and  never  changed  her  denominational  affilia- 
tions. For  nineteen  years  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Broadway  Congregational  taber- 
nacle. 

Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  clerk  of  presbytery,  and 
Rev.    A.    C.    Churchman,    clerk    of    the  Re- 
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formed  classis  of  New  York,  have  each  issued 
a  letter  to  their  respective  ministers  asking 
them  to  urge  their  elders,  deacons  and  trustees 
to  attend  the  first  joint  devotional  meeting 
of  these  bodies  to  be  held  in  Brick  church  the 
evening  of  March  19.  The  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  pastor  of  Brick  church, 
and  Rev.  Malcolm  James  MacLeod,  minister 
of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  but  until  recently  a  Presbyterian. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  entire  pastorate 
Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan  of  the  Broadway 
church  was  absent  from  his  communion  service 
this  month,  due  to  a  severe  attack  of  grip.  He 
has  been  preaching  over  twenty  years. 

The  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alliance 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  building 
Feb.  26.  "The  Fight  for  the  Sabbath"  was 
the  subject  of  a  scheduled  address  by  Dr.  David 
G.  Wylie  of  Scotch  church. 

To  Cooperate  in  Extension  Work 

A  joint  mass  meeting  of  Presbyterians  and 
Reformed  Church  members  will  be  held  in 
Carnegie  hall  the  evening  of  April  11  in  the 
interest  of  church  extension  of  both  commun- 
ions. This  is  under  the  auspices  of  presby- 
tery and  classis.  The  speakers  for  the  Re- 
formed denomination  will  be  Dr.  David  J. 
Burrell  of  Marble  Collegiate  church  and  Pro- 
fessor M.  H.  Hutton,  an  elder.  The  speakers 
foi  the  Presbyterians  will  be  Doctors  Jowett, 
Merrill  and  Merle-Smith.  A  collection  will 
be  taken  for  church  extension.  In  order  that 
the  money  may  be  fairly  divided  it  is  planned 
to  use  orange-colored  envelopes  for  Reformed 
donors  and  blue  envelopes  for  Presbyterians. 

There  has  been  incorporated  at  Albany  "The 
World's  Morning  Watch,"  organized  to  operate 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  New  York  City.  The  secretary 
is  William  B.  Oliver.  Presbyterian  directors 
from  this  vicinity  are  Moderator  John  F.  Car- 
son of  Brooklyn  and  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
of  Jamaica  Estates. 

The  offering  at  Brick  church  Feb.  18  for 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  $1,833. 
The  recent  offering  for  the  two  affiliated 
churches  of  Brick  church  has  now  reached 
$23,486.  The  sum  of  $2,483  is  still  needed. 
Dr.  Merrill  is  conducting  a  Lenten  class  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  "for  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion."  Its  purpose  is  to  instruct 
the  older  girls  and  boys  of  the  congregation 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  West-Park  church, 
Doctors  Anson  P.  Atterbury  and  Anthony  P. 
Evans  copastors,  held  its  first  annual  banquet 
last  week.  William  J.  Campbell,  a  leading 
elder,  was  toastmaster,  and  among  the  speak- 
ers were  Justice  Frederick  E.  Crane  and  P.  C. 
Loundsbury. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  gospel  mission 
to  the  Tombs  was  held  Feb.  19  in  the  Pres- 
byterian building.  This  corporation  supports 
a  chaplain  in  the  Tombs  prison.  Rev.  George 
Sanderson.  It  is  interdenominational,  but  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch  church  is  president. 

West  End  church.  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin 
pastor,  is  maintaining  during  Lent  a  Bible 
reading  every  Friday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Knowles. 

The  Church  of  the  Puritans  has  appointed 
twelve  men  to  find  a  new  pastor  to  take  the 
place  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  Young. 

Church  Plans  Women's  Lunchroom 

A  committee  of  women  from  Brick  church 
have  leased  the  ground  floor  at  5  East  36th 
street,  near  the  church,  and  will  open  there 
March  i  a  lunchroom  where  workingwomen 
of  the  neighborhood  can  get  a  good  luncheon 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  women  will  pay  the 
rent  and  Brick  church  parishioners  are  paying 
for  the  furnishings.  There  will  be  seats  for 
eighty  and  the  room  will  be  open  every  day 
from  II  to  2  o'clock.  Mrs.  Robert  Devens, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  hopes  shortly  to 
have  a  lunchroom  which  will  seat  1,000  at  a 
time.  The  customers  will  be  charged  enough 
just  to  pay  for  the  food  and  running  expenses. 
This  is  the  only  church  lunchroom  uptown. 

Now  that  the  Labor  temple  repairs  are  about 
completed  a  room  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
young  people,  where  every  Monday  evening 
they  can  play  lively  games.  There  is  already 
a  room  for  the  quieter  games. 

Mrs.  James  Frazer,  widow  of  Rev.  Otis 
Frazer,  died  at  her  home,  126  Albany  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  20  at  the  age  of  100  years. 
Her  looth  birthday  was  the  previous  day.  She 
had  been  living  with  her  daughter  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1880. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

United  Support  of  Downtown  Churches  Advo- 
cated —  Distinguished  Speakers  at  Second 
Church  Banquet. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  the  city  and 
suburban  churches  before  the  ministers'  meet- 
ing last  Monday  Professor  J.  J.  Halsey  of 
Lake  Forest  College  said  that  he  had  no  com- 
plete solution  to  offer  whereby  people  could  be 
induced  to  attend  church  more  regularly.  He 
offered  suggestions,  however,  which  he  believes 
will  aid  in  bettering  conditions:  The  pooling 
of  the  finances  of  the  churches  so  that  well 
to-do  congregations  will  assist  in  supporting 
ministers  and  missions  in  the  downtown  dis 
tricts ;  the  union  of  churches  where  one  pastor 
could  do  the  work  now  being  done  by  two  or 
three,  and  the  preaching  of  the  old-fashioned 
gospel.  Professor  Halsey  declared  that  the 
automobile  and  the  abundance  of  periodical 
literature  had  much  to  do  in  destroying  people's 
interest  in  church  services.  He  said  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  had  witnessed  the  gradual 
exodus  of  the  churches  from  the  ever-widen 
ing  business  center  of  the  city,  and  he  be 
lieved  that  the  time  had  come  for  churches  to 
stop  retreating.  The  greatest  need  is  frequently 
in  the  regions  being  deserted,  he  said,  but  to 
meet  this  need  it  is  necessary  to  completely 
change  the  character  of  the  church  affected 
The  dedicatory  services  for  LaGrange  chvirch 
and  Hope  church,  which  were  announced  in 
these  columns  for  Feb.  27,  will  take  place 
March  3.  At  LaGrange  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
will  preach  the  dedicatory  sermon  and  the  week 
following  will  be  given  over  to  special  meet 
ings  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  new 
edifice. 

Next  Monday  Chicago  Presbytery  will  meet 
in  Assembly  hall.  On  March  ii  the  ministers 
have  been  invited  to  visit  Hull  house  and  to 
take  lunch  there.  The  charge  for  the  luncheon 
will  be  35  cents.  On  March  18  Dr.  J.  J.  Rae 
will  speak  on  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
The  week  following  the  regular  bimonthly 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Federated 
Churches  will  take  place. 

A  large  company  of  friends  were  the  guests 
of  the  Men's  Sunday  Evening  Club  of  Second 
church  at  its  annual  banquet  in  the  Congress 
hotel  Feb.  22.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  intro- 
duced the  speakers,  who  discussed  themes  ap- 
propriate to  Washington's  birthday.  David  J. 
Levi,  president  of  the  club,  spoke  of  the  reli- 
gious and  social  purposes  of  the  organization 
and  of  the  aid  it  is  giving  in  helping  solve 
the  problems  of  a  downtown  church.  The 
great  need  of  the  present  generation  of  Amer- 
icans was  characterized  by  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure  as  fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  the  forefathers, 
who  in  founding  the  republic  sought  to  build 
a  nation  which  would  develop  the  character  of 
its  citizens.  James  H.  Wilkerson,  United 
States  district  attorney,  spoke  of  "Washington 
and  the  Constitution."  In  speaking  of  "Wash- 
ington the  Aristocratic,"  Judge  Charles  S.  Cut- 
ting gave  a  fine  sketch  of  the  great  leader,  who 
was  reared  among  the  better  class  of  his  day 
but  whose  sympathies  and  appreciations  in- 
cluded all  the  people.  Rev.  Martin  E.  Ander- 
son spoke  on  the  "Spirit  of  Washington." 

During  the  past  week  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone  has  been  conducting  special  services  at 
Yale  University  for  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Eleventh  church  held  a  series  of  meetings 
this  month,  at  which  Doctors  John  W.  Nicely, 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  Robert  Beattie  and  Rev. 
Henry  Hepburn  were  the  speakers.  The  church 
received  a  great  spiritual  uplift  and  several 
confessed  Christ. 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Swan,  widow  of  Rev.  B.  L. 
Swan,  at  one  time  pastor  of  First  church,  died 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  last  Sabbath  at  the  age 
of  92.  She  was  a  sister-in-law  of  Roswell 
B.  Mason,  who  was  mayor  of  this  city  at  the 
time  of  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871. 


Inauguration  of  President  Landon 

A  representative  Presbyterian  audience  that 
taxed  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium  of  Scott 
hall  gathered  Feb.  22  to  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Professor  Warren  H.  Landon,  D.  D., 
for  years  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  prac- 
tical theology,  as  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Landon  has 
been  president-elect  for  over  a  year.  He  comes 
to  his  offiice  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
three  Synods  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 


ington, who  have  representatives  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

As  San  Anselmo  is  noted  for  its  wealth  of 
flowers,  the  hall  was  beautiful  with  vines  and 
roses.  After  the  faculty,  representatives  of 
the  board  and  speakers  had  taken  their  places, 
the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Lynn 
T.  White  of  San  Rafael.  The  Scriptures  were 
read  by  Rev.  William  Kirk  Guthrie  of  First 
church,  San  Francisco.  Then  came  the  im- 
pressive subscription  to  the  formula,  conducted 
by  Thomas  Boyd,  D.  D.,  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  after  which  Rev.  Harmon 
H.  McQuilkin  of  First  church  of  San  Jose 
offered  the  inaugural  prayer.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  much  appreciated  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Landon.  An  impressive  charge 
was  delivered  by  Mark  A,  Matthews,  D.  D., 
of  First  church  of  Seattle. 

Dr.  Landon  is  the  third  president  of  the 
seminary.  For  the  greater  portion  of  its  history 
the  plan  was  to  have  the  professors  rotate  in 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  faculty,  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  method  was  changed  and  John 
S.  Macintosh,  D.  D.,  was  elected  the  first 
president.  After  his  death  Robert  Mackenzie, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen,  but  resigned  soon  after 
when  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  College 
Board.  Dr.  Landon  enters  upon  his  duties 
after  long  experience  both  in  the  pastorate 
and  the  professor's  chair.        H.  N.  Beviee. 


Cincinnati  and  Its  Environs 


Dr.  McCnlloch  Seeks  the  Country— New  Church 
at  Mount  Washington  — Italians  Secure  the 
Old  Central  Edifice. 

Westminster  church  on  Price  hill  is  to  say 
farewell  to  Dr.  George  D.  McCulloch,  who  feels 
in  need  of  a  rest.  His  resignation  was  a 
great  surprise  and  it  was  accepted  with  sorrow. 
Dr.  McCulloch's  relations  with  Cincinnati  Pres- 
bytery will  not  be  severed.  He  takes  his  family 
to  his  Ohio  farm  in  Adams  county,  where  he 
hopes  to  recuperate. 

Mount  Washington's  new  Presbyterian  church 
has  fifty-one  members.  A  lot  has  been  secured 
and  building  will  follow. 

The  homeless  Third  church  will  be  housed  at 
the  old  Fifth  church  building  until  a  decision 
is  reached  about  rebuilding  on  the  site  of 
their  own  burned  edifice. 

Rev.  Charles  I.  Neibel,  who  has  accepted 
the  call  to  Mount  Auburn,  long  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Henry  Melville  Curtis,  will  take  charge 
of  his  new  congregation  in  March. 

Old  Central  church  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Italian  Presbyterian  church  and  its  $1,200 
salary  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Fiorenzo  Boriglione, 
will  be  apportioned  among,  and  paid  by,  the 
various  churches  in  presbytery. 

A  novel  series  of  championship  basketball 
games  is  being  played  at  the  Lane  Seminary 
gymnasium  between  the  "theologs"  there  and 
the  student  team  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 
The  rivalry  will  culminate  in  a  baseball  match 
later  on. 

Peter  Rudolph  Neff,  who  recently  died  in 
Chicago,  was  long  a  ruling  elder  of  West- 
minster church. 

A  leap  year  reception  was  given  by  the 
Sunshine  class  of  the  Norwood  Sunday  school 
recently.  Only  members  of  the  class  took 
part  in  the  program.  The  guests  included 
members  of  other  girls'  classes  from  the  vari- 
ous Sunday  schools  of  the  suburb. 

Since  Rev.  Frank  Marston  became  pastor 
of  Clifford  church  four  months  ago  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance.  A 
men's  Bible  class  has  been  organized  and 
there  have  been  ten  added  to  the  church.  The 
children's  choir  is  a  pleasing  feature  of  morn- 
ing services.  Ren   Mulford,  Jr. 


Rumor  Includes  Missionary  in  Plot 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  cablegrams  in  two  New 
York  newspapers  saying  that  an  American 
named  Erckmann,  head  of  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion school  at  Syonchyon,  had  been  arrested 
by  Japanese  authorities  on  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Count  Terauchi, 
the  governor  general  of  Korea.  There  is  no 
known  mission  station  of  just  this  name  in 
Korea*  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  is 
to  Syen  Chun,  where  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Board  has  a  flourishing  mission.  But 
there  is  no  Erckmann  in  connection  with  this 
station,  and  the  head  of  the  mission  school 
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there  is  Rev.  George  S.  McCune,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  Brooklyn  and 
Associate  Secretary  J.  Ernest  McAfee  of  the 
Home  Board.  It  it  incredible  that  McCune, 
or  any  other  Presbyterian  missionary,  would 
have  compromised  himself  in  any  fashion  with 
political  issues  in  Korea,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent distressing  circumstances,  when  so  many 
converts  of  the  church  are  being  charged  with 
treason  to  the  Japanese  government.  The 
name  Erckmann  does  not  appear  in  the  di- 
rectory of  Protestant  missionaries  in  Korea. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Tri-Cities 

Broadway  church.  Rock  Island,  is  laying 
plans  whereby  the  indebtedness  for  the  install- 
ing of  a  heating  plant  will  be  lifted. 

The  Bible  reading  circle  of  Broadway  church 
has  158  on  its  roll. 

South  Park  chapel,  supported  by  Broadway 
church,  has  lately  received  $100  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mills. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  Central  church 
of  Rock  Island  will  take  place  March  3.  Rev. 
Marian  Humphries  is  the  pastor. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Coffman,  pastor  of  First  church  of 
Davenport,  spent  the  first  part  of  February 
with  Lenox  College  conducting  a  week's  meet- 
ings. 

The  plans  of  Mount  Ida  church,  Davenport, 
provide  for  incorporating  the  old  building  as  a 
part  of  the  new.  The  whole  will  be  stuccoed. 
The  auditorium,  with  the  gallery,  will  seat 
about  600.  The  total  outlay  will  probably  be 
$15,000. 

Newcomb  chapel  is  to  have  a  morning  Sab- 
bath school.  Hitherto  members  of  the  First 
church  have  taught  in  the  afternoon  school 
held  there,  and  for  years  the  work  has  been 
maintained  as  a  mission.  The  minister  in 
charge  is  paid  by  First  church. 

The  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Tri-City 
Ministerial  Union  on  Feb.  19  was  an  occasion 
of  good  fellowship.  There  were  several  ad- 
dresses. The  union  met  with  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Moline,  111. 

Feb.  21  the  ministers  of  Rock  Island  county 
met  in  the  church  at  Milan,  111.  Rev.  David 
Park,  the  financial  expert,  spoke  upon  the 
budget  plan  of  church  finances.  Dr.  Marquis 
and  others  also  spoke. 

About  200  men  attended  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion convention  for  southeastern  Iowa  held 
at  Burlington  Feb.  21,  J.  W.  E. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Shawhan  of  First  church,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  is  meeting  with  much  encourage- 
.-nent.  Emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  midweek 
service  by  way  of  attractive  programs,  chorus 
choirs  and  individual  effort.  The  church  has  a 
good  children's  chorus. 

The  new  Benton  Boulevard  church,  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  erection  for  some 
time,  will  be  occupied  about  March  10.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  most  commodious  church  build- 
ings in  the  city.  Rev.  John  Newton  McGinley 
is  pastor. 

Since  the  coming  of  Dr.  Gerritt  Synder  to 
take  charge  of  Country  Club  mission  a  strong 
Presbyterian  association  has  been  formed, 
looking  to  the  organization  of  a  church  soon. 

First  church  at  a  recent  communion  received 
seventeen  members.  The  consolidation  of  First 
and  Fifth  churches  is  proving  most  satisfactory 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  Arnold. 

Rev.  John  Bamford,  now  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  recently  visited  his  old  charge,  Western 
Highlands  church  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Mr. 
Bamford  did  a  splendid  work  in  this  church 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  many 
friends.  Charles  C.  McGinley. 

The  Twin  Cities 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  entertained  about 
forty  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  their 
wives  at  their  home  Feb.  20. 

The  Westminster  Men's  Union  held  its  an- 
nual ladies'  evening  Feb.  19.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Swearingen  on  "The 
Character  of  Washington." 

At  a  called  meeting  of  Minneapolis  Presby- 
tery Feb.  19  Aldrich  chapel  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  a  church  organization,  which  was 
granted.  This  makes  nineteen  churches  within 
the  city  limits  of  Minneapolis. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  for  the  new 
Riverside  chapel  Feb.  19.    Dr.  Bushnell  de- 


livered an  address.  Rev.  E.  F.  Peabody,  a 
former  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  Rev.  W. 
E.  Paul,  present  minister,  also  took  part.  The 
new  chapel  will  be  known  as  the  Riverside 
Farrington  Memorial.  J.  T.  H. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  eight-day  campaign  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  was  held  in  Washington 
Feb.  11-18  and  the  team  of  experts  pronounced 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  campaigns 
in  any  city  up  to  this  time.  Over  150  meet- 
ing were  held,  many  of  them  in  car  barns, 
engine  houses,  offices,  stores,  on  the  streets, 
often  in  out-of-the-way  places.  The  week 
ended  in  a  large  mass  meeting  for  men  in  the 
National  theater  on  Sunday.  The  capital  city 
has  been  stirred  as  never  before.  The  Pres- 
byterian churches  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campaign,  the  pastors  and  laymen  giving  largely 
of  their  time  and  services.  New  York  Avenue, 
Eastern,  West  Street  and  Sixth  churches  and 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  were  used  for 
twenty-one  of  the  meetings. 

Seattle 

A  triumphal  march  from  the  old  quarters  to 
the  new  temporary  University  church  at  Seattle 
Sunday  morning,  Feb.  18,  marked  a  step  in  the 
history  of  a  growing  congregation.  Under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Norman  B.  Harrison  the  con- 
gregation speedily  grew  beyond  the  doors  of 
the  old  rented  building,  and  the  present  struc- 
ture is  the  result  practically  of  two  weeks' 
work,  most  of  the  labor  and  material  having 
been  donated.  A  permanent  building  on  the 
lots  owned  by  the  church  is  now  the  ambition 
of  the  pastor  and  people.  At  the  last  com- 
munion thirty-five  persons  united. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brick  church  institute  has  held  several  rallies 
for  men,  following  up  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign.  In  these  meetings  missions  in  their 
local  and  national  aspects  have  been  em- 
phasized. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  has  been  called  to  become 
pastor  of  Second  church,  Rev.  Herbert  Booth 
Smith  was  tendered  a  large  reception  by  the 
men's  club  of  North  church.  The  retiring  pas- 
tor was  presented  with  a  purse  of  money  by 
the  congregation.  The  pastor  presented  the 
janitor,  F.  J.  Hurd,  with  a  gold  watch,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  long  service. 

Cleveland 

Windermere  church  has  called  a  successor 
tc  Dr.  Zorbaugh,  Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf  of  Clean, 
N.  Y.,  having  signified  his  acceptance.  He  will 
assume  his  new  duties  April  i,  coming  from 
Buffalo  Presbytery. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown  of  East  Cleveland 
church  is  fostering  a  boys'  club,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  seventy  members. 


Exceptions  to  the  Budget 


General  Assembly's  Executive  Commission  Sug- 
gests Cases  in  Which  Its  0^vn  Apportion- 
ment Should  Be  Revised. 

The  executive  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  sent  out  to  the  presbyteries  its 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  reaching  from  April  i, 
1912,  to  April  I,  1913.  It  calls  for  a  10  per 
cent  advance  above  last  year's  gifts  from  all 
congregations  to  all  agencies  of  the  church. 
But  the  commission  asks  presbyteries  to  revise 
the  budget  in  accordance  with  its  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  in  order  to  obviate  injustice 
to  particular  congregations. 

It  suggests  such  revision  in  the  following 
cases  especially : 

1.  In  the  case  of  churches  where  the  con- 
tributions for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911, 
included  the  contributions  for  two  years ;  that 
is,  where  the  church  neglected  to  send  its  of- 
ferings for  the  year  previous  until  after  the 
treasurer's  books  for  that  year  were  closed. 

2.  In  the  case  of  churches  which  have  re- 
ceived special  contributions  during  the  year 
which  cannot  be  expected  annually. 

3.  In  the  case  of  churches  which  have  made 
an  "every-member  canvass"  of  the  congregation 
and  as  a  result  have  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  for  all  benev- 
olent causes  over  the  year  previous. 

4.  In  case  of  churches  that  for  any  of  our 
permanent  agencies  have  made  no  contribu- 


^'The  Latest  and  Best 

translation  of  the  Scriptures"  is  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  Biblical  scholars 
with  regard  to  the 

^  AmeHcBn 


I^^H  Ed  Hod  by  the  American 
Revision  Committee 

^^^B  This  version  is  used  and  recom- 
^^^V  mended  by  Ministers,  Superin- 
tendents,  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers  and  Leaders  of  Bible  Study 
Classes,  because  it  is  more  true  to  the 
original  and  requires  less  explanation 
than  any  other. 

The  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  America  holding  the  Pres- 
byteriati  System,  recotmnended  thai: 

"The  first  and  chief  text-book  should  be  the 
Bible  itself,  and  preferably  the  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  VERSION,  with  references, 
a  Bible  Dictionary  and  Concordance  and 
Subject  Index." 

The  demand  for  the  American  Standard 
Bible  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  al- 
ready made  the  entire  Bible  in  this  version  in 
eii;ht  sizes  of  type  and  over  200  styles  of  bind- 
ing to  meet  every  want.    Prices.  35c  upward. 

For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers.  Send  for  Booklet 
THOMAS  NELSON  A  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  the  American 
Revision  Committee 

383 r  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


tions,  additional  apportionments  should  be 
made. 

The  apportionment  for  synodical  and  presby- 
terial  home  missions  is  left  to  the  home  mis- 
sion committees  of  the  various  presbyteries- 
and  synods,  and  the  incomes  that  are  expected 
for  the  various  agencies  from  the  women's- 
boards  are  left  for  these  societies  to  care  for. 

It  is  understood  that  the  presbyterial  exec- 
utive commission  of  each  presbytery  will  make 
apportionments  to  each  church  within  its- 
bounds.  In  order  to  make  these  apportion- 
ments to  the  churches,  the  executive  com- 
mission is  sending  to  all  the  commissions  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  contributions  of  their 
own  churches  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  191 1.  Blanks  in  sufficient  quantities  are 
furnished  to  each  presbyterial  executive  com- 
mission upon  which  to  make  out  their  appor- 
tionments to  the  churches. 


EDUOATIONAIi 


Iowa 


The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  thorough  coUeee  training 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
tbips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
M.  Steffens.  D.D.,  President.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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News  of  the 
Churches 

Arizona 

Meetings  begun  in  January  by  the  general 
missionary  at  Duncan  church,  Rev.  J.  C.  Watt 
pastor,  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  diph- 
theria.   A  second  series  will  be  held. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Robertson,  recently  of  Odensville, 
Ala.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  new  work  at 
Ray  and  Winkelman.  His  eldest  daughter, 
on  furlough  from  Japan,  is  with  him. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Elder,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  M.  Elder  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  died  recently  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Dr.  William  Elder,  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Mrs.  Elder's  home  was  in 
Mayer  and  the  Mayer  church  is  largely  the 
child  of  her  labors. 

Globe  church  will  entertain  the  Presbytery 
of  Southern  Arizona  at  the  spring  meeting. 
At  that  time  the  church  hopes  to  dedicate  its 
beautiful  new  building.  Pastor  Cory  and  his 
people  have  worked  long  and  hard  for  this 
goal. 

The  Home  Board  and  the  Synod  of  New 
Mexico  have  established  at  Tucson  a  training 
school  for  Indian  helpers  and  evangelists, 
known  as  the  Charles  H.  Cook  Bible  School. 
The  school  opened  Oct.  i  with  Rev.  George 
Logic,  recently  pastor  of  Douglas  church,  in 
charge.  Mr.  Logic  now  has  five  pupils,  who 
look  forward  to  useful  and  faithful  service  for 
their  own  people. 

The  organization  of  the  Synod  of  Arizona 
will  be  asked  for  at  the  coming  General  As- 
sembly. For  twenty  years  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  have  been  associated  in  the  Synod  of 
New  Mexico,  but  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  new  states  into  distinct 
organizations.  The  northern  presbytery  under 
the  proposed  arrangement  will  be  weak,  yet 
its  membership  will  be  as  large  as  that  which 
the  entire  Presbytery  of  Arizona  had  when  the 
Synod  of  New  Mexico  was  erected. 

Rev.  Alexander  Black  of  Fort  Defiance  mis- 
sion. Rev.  John  Butler  of  Tuba  mission  and 
Rev.  F.  G.  Mitchell  of  the  Tolchaso,  Ariz.,  in- 
dependent mission  have  ready  for  the  press 
a  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Navajo  tongue, 
to  which  they  have  this  winter  been  giving 
final  touches.  The  volume  will  contain  Genesis, 
the  gospel  of  Mark  and  some  extracts  from 
other  books.  The  gospel  of  John  may  be  in- 
cluded. Rev.  L.  P.  Brink  of  the  Christian  Re- 
form mission  at  Tohatchi,  who  has  already  is- 
sued a  translation  of  Genesis  and  one  of 
Mark,  has  also  been  working  with  them,  and 
when  completed  and  published  the  new  book 
will  stand  for  the  labors  of  the  four  as  the 
official  committee  of  the  Southwest  Indian 
conference. 

Utah 

Eleven  were  recently  received  into  Bingham 
church. 

Central  Park  church,  Ogden,  has  been  re- 
decorated and  has  secured  a  new  piano.  Rev. 
A.  F.  Wittenberger  is  pastor. 

Clinton  church,  organized  last  summer  after 
a  week  of  tent  meetings  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, is  worshiping  in  its  new  building.  Tomato 
boxes  are  used  for  seats.  The  audiences  are 
large. 

Rev.  John  E.  Carver,  besides  looking  after 
the  large  parish  work  of  First  church,  Ogden, 
is  chairman  of  presbytery's  committee  on  home 
missions  and  is  chairman  of  synod's  committee 
on  new  methods  of  work. 

California 

At  the  last  communion  service  of  San  Jose 
First  church  sixty-three  were  received  into 
membership.  Of  these  all  but  two  were  adults 
and  considerably  over  half  were  by  confession. 
The  men's  brotherhood  has  recently  enrolled 
forty  of  its  men  in  the  Pocket  Testament 
League.  The  missionary  interests  are  guided 
by  a  committee  of  nine  men,  which  is  organized 
into  departments  and  meets  once  a  month,  when 
written  reports  are  brought  in.  The  double 
budget  system  is  followed  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess.    The  present  active  membership  of  the 


church  is  850.    Rev.  Harmon  H.  McQuilkin  is 

in  his  seventh  year  as  pastor. 

Since  last  October  forty-one  members  have 
been  received  into  Fillmore  church  and  the 
Sabbath  school  has  increased  from  eighty  to 
150.  The  brotherhood  is  prospering.  Rev. 
S.  F.  Stiffler  is  pastor. 

A  a  recent  communion  thirty-six  were  re- 
ceived into  Glendale  church,  fourteen  on  con- 
fession. The  new  building  is  soon  to  be  dedi- 
cated and  the  new  manse  is  already  occupied 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Walter  E.  Edmonds,  who 
commenced  his  labors  there  Dec.  10. 

Oregon 

Rev.  S.  L.  Grigsby,  presbyterial  evangelist, 
recently  conducted  special  meetings  in  Yon- 
calla. 

La  Grande  church  has  refused  to  release  Dr. 
S.  W.  Seeman.  He  has  acquiesced,  and  will 
not  go  to  Montavilla  church,  Portland. 

The  federated  church  at  Freewater,  consist- 
ing of  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists,  has  invited  Rev.  W.  H.  Bleakney, 
Ph.  D.,  to  become  its  pastor,  and  he  has 
accepted. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lininger  has  removed  from  Prinne- 
ville  to  Los  Molinas,  Cal.,  to  take  charge  of  a 
new  church  there.  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Edgar, 
Huron,  S.  D.,  has  begun  work  at  Prinneville, 
where  the  church  has  been  engaged  in  revival 
services  under  Dr.  Bulgen.  It  has  received  a 
large  accession. 

William  Parsons,  D.  D.,  of  Portland  assisted 
Rev.  W.  F.  Shields  of  Medford  in  a  two  weeks' 
series  of  meetings,  ending  Feb.  11.  On  Feb. 
18  First  church  of  Medford  received  twenty- 
three  people,  of  whom  twenty  were  by  pro- 
fession ;  eight  were  heads  of  families.  This 
church  has  now  over  300  members  and  will 
soon  have  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship, 
as  both  it  and  the  city  are  growing. 

Alaska 

Nine  members  were  received  into  Fairbanks 
church  on  profession  at  the  January  commun- 
ion. Five  are  heads  of  families,  two  husbands 
with  their  wives  being  included.  This  church 
has  the  distinction  of  being  farthest  north 
of  any  Presbyterian  organization  among  white 
people.  And  it  also  claims  the  honor  of  doing 
faithful  work  for  Christ  in  this,  the  largest 
of  the  towns  and  settlements  of  Alaska.  It 
includes  an  active  young  people's  society,  ladies' 
aid  society  and  a  thriving  Sunday  school. 
Recently  awards  were  made  to  members  of  the 
school  for  attendance  records.  There  were  nine 
pupils  who  had  not  missed  a  Sunday  for  three 
years,  six  who  had  not  missed  for  two  or  more 
years  and  fifteen  who  had  been  present  for  one 
year  without  absence.  Such  a  record  is  the 
more  praiseworthy  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  thermometer  has  registered  as  low  as  62 
degrees  below  zero,  while  40  and  50  below  is 
common  in  midwinter.  Rev.  James  H.  Condit 
is  pastor.  He  and  Mrs.  Condit  expect  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  the  Louisville  Assembly. 

Washington 

As  a  result  of  a  four  weeks'  union  evan- 
gelistic meeting  of  the  churches  of  Grandview, 
Bethany  Presbyterian  church  received  forty-two 
into  membership.  During  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  L. 
Killian,  seventy-one  have  been  received  on 
confession  and  eighty-five  by  certificate.  The 
church  building  has  been  increased  to  twice  its 
former  size  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  and  a  manse 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  Feb.  11  Mr.  Killian 
surprised  his  congregation  by  tendering  his 
resignation,  to  take  effect  April  i. 

Idaho 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings,  in  which  the 
minister  in  charge.  Rev.  D.  Dunham,  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  J.  K.  MacGillivray,  Sunday  school 
missionary,  nine  members  were  recently  re- 
ceived into  Heyburn  church,  eight  on  confes- 
sion. It  is  expected  that  several  others  will  be 
received  soon. 

Colorado 

A  $4,000  chapel  has  just  been  completed  as 
addition  to  University  church,  Westminster. 
This  will  be  used  for  the  Sabbath  school. 
Rev.  J.  Mont  Travis  is  pastor. 


LaSalle  church.  Rev.  Frank  Dametz  pastor, 

held  helpful  meetings  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  F.  E.  Smiley.  Sixteen  have  been  received 
on  confession  and  as  many  more  are  in  training 
under  the  pastor. 

Fort  Collins  First  is  able  to  report  the  best 
year  in  its  history.  The  total  receipts  were 
$5,770.  J.  G.  Klene,  D.  D.,  is  pastor.  A  new 
building  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  this 
educational  and  farming  center  is  contemplated. 

Three  churches  have  recently  been  completed 
in  Pueblo  Presbytery.  One  is  at  Lajara,  cost- 
ing $4,000.  It  is  of  brick  veneer  and  will  seat 
250.  Other  rooms  will  seat  eighty.  Rev. 
J.  N.  Carnine  is  pastor.  Another  new  edifice 
is  Calvary  church  at  Mesita,  which  was  in- 
formally opened  in  January,  but  will  not  be 
dedicated  until  pews  have  been  installed.  The 
building  is  of  domestic  lava  rock,  in  rustic 
style,  and  cost  $6,000.  As  yet  there  is  no  resi- 
dent pastor.  The  pastor-evangelist.  Rev.  M. 
H.  MacLeod,  has  been  holding  services  there. 
The  third  new  structure  is  Second  church, 
Alamosa,  Rev.  M.  D.  Sanchez  pastor.  The 
building  is  of  cement  blocks,  cost  $4,000  and 
was  dedicated  free  of  debt. 

Missouri 

Rev.  W.  L.  Hackett  of  St.  Joseph  assisted 
the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  W.  McGlothlan,  in  a 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  at  Rosendale,  be- 
ginning Jan.  21. 

Immediately  following  his  installation  over 
Brookdale  church,  St.  Joseph,  Rev.  H.  N. 
Wieman  received  twelve  into  membership,  nine 
on  confession.  This  makes  nineteen  received 
since  Mr.  Wieman  has  taken  charge. 

Twenty-five  professions  and  several  renewals 
were  the  visible  result  of  special  meetings  in 
Odessa  conducted  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Coates  of  Mo- 
berly  and  Rev.  J.  L.  McKinsey  of  Joplin.  Six- 
teen joined  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  synodical 
committee  of  home  missions  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  March  19.  A  study  of  the  conditions 
throughout  the  state  will  be  made  and  plans 
tor  more  effective  administration  will  be  in- 
augurated. 

St.  Joseph  Presbytery  enjoyed  a  stimulating 
week's  visit  recently  from  Rev.  William  M. 
Dager  of  the  West  African  mission.  Tarkio, 
Mound  City,  Oregon,  King  City,  Oak  Grove, 
Westminster,  Brookdale  and  Hope  churches 
in  St.  Joseph  were  visited.  Mr.  Dager  tells 
a  marvelous  story  of  the  work  going  forward 
at  Elat,  where  he  is  located. 

W.  C.  Templeton,  D.  D.,  has  completed  his 
tenth  year  as  pastor  of  First  church,  Kirksville. 
During  this  period  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  Cumberland  church  were  consolidated, 
and  the  union  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 
The  church  membership  is  over  500 ;  its  three 
Sabbath  schools  number  500;  a  flourishing  En- 
deavor society  has  eighty  members.  During 
Dr.  Templeton's  pastorate  610  members  have 
been  received  into  the  church. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton  preached  in  Westmin- 
ster church,  St.  Joseph,  and  in  South  St.  Joseph 
at  Faith  church  Feb.  4.  The  following  Mon- 
day he  addressed  the  ministers'  alliance.  He 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  men's  fellow- 
ship supper  in  Westminster  church,  where  six 
Presbyterian  churches  were  represented.  Dr. 
Fullerton  made  a  strong  address  on  "Team 
Work,"  and  pointed  out  the  two  most  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  local  churches — better 
buildings  and  more  adequate  salaries  for  the 
ministers.  An  organization  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Men's  League  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Presbyterian  Churches,  U.  S.  A. 

Nebraska 

Rev.  J.  Wallace  Larkin  has  become  the 
stated  supply  at  Monroe  and  Oconee. 

Rev.  David  K.  Miller  has  returned  to  this 
state  and  has  charge  of  the  field  at  Cedar 
Bluffs. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Eye,  formerly  of  Superior,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  church  at  Wahoo  as  stated 
supply. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper  of  Hastings,  pastor-evan- 
gelist, conducted  a  series  of  meetings  at  Bethel 
church,  with  several  additions. 

First  church.  Auburn,  recently  adopted  res- 
olutions of  sympathy  for  its  former  pastor, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Pringle,  who  has  been  com- 
pelled to   give   up   his  work   because   of  ill- 
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ness.  Mr.  Pringle  led  in  the  erection  of  the 
present  edifice  at  Auburn.  His  successor  is 
Rev.  James  H.  Salisbury. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wiley  is  serving  Stockham  and 
Lysinger  churches  in  connection  with  Giltner. 
Lysinger  is  a  rural  church  near  Aurora. 

A  men's  class,  taught  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Thomas  Griffiths,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
five,  is  meeting  with  success  in  Edgar. 

The  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Bancroft  have  federated,  and  Rev. 
J.  M.  Leidy  has  taken  charge  of  the  work. 

Orleans,  formerly  grouped  with  Stamford, 
at  present  requires  the  entire  time  and  pastoral 
services  of  Rev.  George  F.  McDougall.  Stam- 
ford church  is  seeking  a  pastor. 

Superior  church  has  recently  increased  the 
salary  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Stamp. 
A  pastorate  of  less  than  two  years  has  seen  a 
manse  erected  and  an  increase  in  membership. 

Sutherland  church,  grouped  with  Hershey,  is 
in  need  of  a  pastor.  Rev.  N.  C.  Johnson  of 
Kearney,  pastor-evangelist,  recently  received 
twelve  members  at  Sutherland,  the  result  of 
special  services. 

Situated  in  a  community  of  1,000  people  and 
with  a  membership  of  i6o  the  church  at  Nel- 
son enjoys  an  enviable  record  in  benevolent 
gifts.  Four  years  ago  it  reached  the  Omaha 
standard  in  its  moneys  for  foreign  missions, 
and  has  never  returned  to  its  old-time  level  of 
giving.  The  church  has  voted  to  assume  sup- 
port of  a  foreign  pastor  in  Africa  and  is 
sustaining  gifts  to  the  other  boards  in  like 
proportion. 

Special  meetings  recently  closed  in  Cole- 
ridge, in  which  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches  united.  Rev.  F.  E.  Smiley  was  the 
evangelist.  The  meetings  were  arranged  by  the 
men  under  the  leadership  of  the  pastors  and 
were  distinctively  a  men's  movement.  They 
began  Jan.  17  with  a  men's  banquet,  at  which 
over  100  men  sat  down.  As  a  result  of 
the  four  weeks'  meetings,  many  professing 
Christians  were  helped,  and  both  churches  will 
receive  good  accessions. 

Oklahoma 

Rev.  E.  E.  Faust  has  taken  up  work  at  North 
McAlester,  Krebs  and  Adamson. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Huston,  formerly  of  Westchester, 
Pa.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  churches  at  Le- 
high, Lula  and  Centrahoma. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Carnahan  has  returned  from 
California  to  take  up  his  work  in  East  Ard- 
more,  along  with  Mill  Creek  and  Ravia. 

Montana 

After  a  week  of  meetings  conducted  in 
Spring  Hill  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  F.  Entorf, 
six  young  people  were  received  on  confession. 

Pastor-Evangelist  W.  N.  Sloan,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Helena  Presbytery  conducted  a  ten  days'  meet- 
ing in  Three  Forks  church,  assisting  Rev.  J. 
C.  Patterson,  minister  in  charge.  Twelve  mem- 
bers were  received. 

Michigan 

Rev.  E.  P.  Clark  has  been  released  from 
the  pastoral  relation  at  East  Nankin  in  order 
that  he  may  remove  to  Detroit  and  devote  more 
of  his  time  to  The  Michigan  Presbyterian.  Rev. 
Fred  A.  Wyckoff  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Corisco. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  Simon  Benson,  pastor  at  Phillips  for  the 
past  nine  years,  is  encouraged  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  people,  who  are  aiding  in  a  large 
home  mission  work  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Kansas 

Dodge  City  church  is  prospering  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Berger.  Sixty  members 
have  been  added  since  July.  As  the  city  is 
growing  the  church  is  keeping  pace. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  S.  E.  P.  White  of  Bemidji  assisted  Mr. 
Mapson  in  special  services  at  Kelliher. 

A  teacher  training  and  Bible  class  has  been 
organized  at  Middle  River,  conducted  by  Rev. 
C-  E.  Boyden. 


Extreme  cold  weather  in  north  Minnesota 
has  seriously  interfered  with  evangelistic  work. 

Preaching  service  has  been  established  at 
Greenbush,  where  a  young  people's  society  has 
been  organized. 

Howard  Lake's  Sabbath  school  is  outgrowing 
its  present  quarters.  It  is  hoped  to  enlarge 
the  church  edifice  at  no  distant  date.  The  pas- 
tor is  Rev.  A.  A.  Palmer. 

Every  Sabbath  evening  of  the  year  the  Pres- 
byterian and  M.  E.  churches  of  Amboy  hold 
union  services,  thus  enabling  the  pastors  to 
give  more  time  to  adjacent  fields. 

One  of  the  two  rural  Sunday  schools  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Leonard  Colyn  of  Alpha  is 
maintaining  through  the  winter  a  teachers' 
training  class  of  seventeen  members. 

Rev.  Moses  H.  Roberts  of  Lismore  received 
ten  members  at  his  last  communion.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  dedicated  soon.  Hardwich 
churches,  also  served  by  Mr.  Roberts,  have 
been  benefited  by  special  meetings  conducted 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Badges. 

Rev.  George  Stanley,  who  is  completing  his 
tenth  year  of  service  in  Winona  Presbytery, 
has  recorded  his  journeys  on  the  field,  and 
the  total  is  interesting  for  the  seven  and  a  half 
years  reported.  He  has  driven  far  enough 
to  have  reached  San  Francisco  and  vicinity, 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  back,  to  the  equator  and 
return,  and  to  the  North  pole  and  back.  He 
has  sowed  the  good  seed  of  the  word  and  his 
reward   is  assured. 

Men  are  needed  for  several  self-supporting 
churches  in  prosperous  southern  Minnesota 
now  being  vacated  by  faithful  men  trained  here 
and  promoted  to  fields  of  even  greater  op- 
portunity. Men  of  grit,  grace  and  Godliness 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  Pastor-Evan- 
gelist George  M.  Donehoo  of  Owatonna  and 
Home  Mission  Chairman  R.  M.  Williams  of 
Winona. 

Iowa 

Logan  church  in  a  campaign  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  led  by  the  pastor,  was  able  to  pay 
off  a  debt  of  long  standing. 

Westminster  church,  Des  Moines,  Rev.  John 
Bamford  pastor,  received  thirty  members  at  the 
January  communion,  seventeen  by  letter. 

Rev.  W.  Oscar  Harless  of  Indianola  will  re- 
port the  Assembly's  benevolence  budget  raised 
in  full.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  brother- 
hoods in  the  presbytery. 

Rev.  E.  Aukerman,  Ph.  D.,  and  his  people 
at  Woodbine  have  just  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely clearing  the  church  of  debt.  Dr.  Auker- 
man has  been  with  this  church  six  years. 

Fourteen  united  with  Carson  church  re- 
cently, thirteen  on  confession.  Rev.  G.  Har- 
rison Worden,  Salina,  Kan.,  assisted  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Thomas  J.  Asmus,  in  special  meetings. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  in  Medi- 
apolis  conducted  by  Evangelist  Edwin  R.  Dow 
and  his  assistants  a  large  number  confessed 
Christ. 

All  the  ministers  of  Harrison  county  are 
united  in  a  ministerial  association,  which  meets 
monthly  in  an  all-day  session.  The  Presby- 
terian pastor  at  Logan,  Rev.  J.  T.  Baker,  is 
president. 

J.  W.  Countermine,  D.  D.,  of  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  church,  Des  Moines,  received  fourteen 
members  at  the  last  communion.  Often  at  the 
Sunday  services  and  generally  at  the  midweek 
services  there  are  more  men  present  than 
women. 

A  two  weeks'  series  of  gospel  meetings 
have  been  conducted  in  the  church  at  Lawton. 
Samuel  McComb,  D.  D.,  Sabbath  school  mis- 
sionary for  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City,  was 
the  preacher.  Five  united  with  this  little 
mission  church. 

Missouri  Valley  church  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  S.  X.  Cross  is  having  a  period  of  un- 
precedented growth.  This  is  a  railroad  town 
and  Mr.  Cross  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  men's  meetings  which 
have  been  attended  by  hundreds.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  a  good  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  held  by  the  Stephens 
brothers  last  summer,  twenty-five  united  with 
the  church  at  Manchester.  Twelve  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  go  to  foreign  fields. 
Miss  Bertha  Winnard,  a  member  of  this  church, 
is  matron  of  the  .Sheldon  Jackson  School  in 
Sitka.  Rev.  C.  R.  Hamilton,  a  former  pastor, 
is  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  parents  of  Rev. 


Harry  P.  Midkifl,  recently  gone  to  Brazil,  are 
members.  The  church  recently  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Elder  David  Waugh. 
He  was  the  sixty-third  person  to  unite  with 
the  church,  but  lived  to  see  488  unite.  W.  H. 
Ensign,  the  pastor,  is  moderator  of  synod. 

J.  T.  Bergen,  D.  D.,  of  Westminster  church, 
Dubuque,  whose  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the 
presidency  of  Albert  Lea  College  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  came  to  this  church  six 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  church  has  been 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $ii,ooo  and  200  new 
members  have  been  added.  The  subscriptions 
this  year  are  $2,600  in  advance  of  last.  Dr. 
Bergen  came  to  this  church  from  Hope  Col- 
lege, Holland,  Mich.,  where  he  had  been 
teacher  and  pastor  eleven  years. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  David  H.  King  has  been  made  pastor- 
emeritus  of  the  church  at  Vineland.  He  re- 
signed after  serving  twenty-five  years. 

Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards  of  Hillside  church 
at  Orange  will  give  a  series  of  religious  lec- 
tures at  Yale  University  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newark  Presby- 
terian Social  Union,  held  in  Second  church.  Dr. 
Homer  C.  Stuntz  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  spoke  on  his  eight  years' 
experience  in  India. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  First  church  of 
Upper  Montclair  was  laid  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  10  by  Timothy  G.  Sellew,  who  is  building 
the  church  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  besides  having 
given  the  property  and  erected  thereon  already 
a  chapel  and  a  parsonage.  His  total  gifts 
amount  to  $100,000.  It  was  just  one  month 
after  the  death  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  George  A. 
Paull,  that  the  corner  stone  was  laid.  A  me- 
morial service  for  Dr.  Paull  followed  the  next 
afternoon.  Mr.  Sellew,  although  he  has  been 
critically  ill  for  more  than  a  year,  attended 
both  services.  The  day  was  Mr.  Sellew's  78th 
birthday. 

Ohio 

Evangelist  Elmer  P.  Loose  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  recently  aided  in  a  campaign  with  all  the 
churches  in  Bremen.  About  200  have  accepted 
Christ,  most  of  them  boys  and  men. 

Warren  church  added  fifty-two  persons  fol- 
lowing week  of  prayer  services.  This  is  the 
largest  number  received  at  one  time  since 
seventy  years  ago.  Rev.  F.  P.  Reinhold  is 
pastor. 

Spring  Hills  church  recently  had  a  series 
of  meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Bates,  Ph.  D.,  resulting  in  an  addition  of  fifty- 
seven  to  the  membership,  of  whom  thirty-one 
were  men. 

Mansfield  First  church  observed  the  week  of 
prayer  with  neighborhood  prayer  meetings,  then 
held  a  week  of  services  in  the  church  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  and  the  third  week  W.  F.  Weir, 

D.  D.,  of  Ashtabula  preached  a  series  of  five 
sermons.  At  the  following  communion  twenty- 
two  members  were  received.  Two  days  later 
the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  burned  the  note  for  $1,000 
given  two  years  ago  for  repairs. 

Illinois 

Helpful  meetings  of  two  weeks'  duration 
recently  closed  at  Macon  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  O.  B.  Lee  of  Auburn.  The  music  was 
in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  G.  Bergen. 

As  a  result  of  quiet  personal  work,  without 
any  special  meetings,  thirteen  were  recently 
added  to  Sullivan  church.  Rev.  A.  T.  Cory 
pastor. 

Evangelist  C.  E.  Hillis  recently  concluded 
meetings  in  Nokomis.  All  the  churches  took 
a  deep  interest.  Mr.  Hillis  has  been  asked  to 
return  next  September,  when  all  of  the  churches 
will  unite  and  build  a  tabernacle. 

Rushville  church  has  granted  its  pastor.  Rev. 
C.  A.  Foreman,  an  extended  vacation  that  he 
may  spend  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate.  He 
will  sojourn  for  some  time  in  New  Mexico. 
Before  departing  for  the  Southwest,  the  con- 
gregation presented  him  with  a  purse  of  nearly 
$200. 

Willow  Creek  church,  Argyle,  Rev.  M.  L. 
Pearson  pastor,  held  a  week  of  preaching  serv- 
ices preceding  the  February  communion,  during 
which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  Reverends 

E.  A.  Allen,  Harvard;  W.  T.  McKee.  Belvi- 
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A  SAFE  BOND 


PER 
0  ANNUM 


Preference  should  be  given  by  conservative  in- 
vestors to  mortgage  bonds  secured  by  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York  City,  income-producing  real 
estate,  because  the  security  advances  in  value 
yearly,  increasing  the  safety  of  the  investment. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company's 
6%  Mortgage  Bonds  are  secured  by  high-class, 
income-producing  real  estate  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
assured  by  a  mortgage  to  a  trust  company  acting 
as  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  Thus  safeguarded, 
the  investment  is  absolutely  safe. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000,  and  are  available  to  large  or  small 
investors. 

Interest  is  paid  semi-annually  in  January  and 
July,  and  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  New  York 
State. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  profit-sharing  or 
installment  bonds. 

Write  tor  Circular  No.  44 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

42  BROADWAY 
Capital  Stock  ::  $3,950,000 


dere ;  C.  H.  Evans,  Rockford,  and  H.  L.  Moore 
of  Beloit,  Wis.  Twelve  members  were  received. 
This  strong  old  church  in  a  Scotch  settlement 
has  grown  steadily  under  the  eight  years'  pas- 
torate of  Mr.  Pearson.  It  has  led  Freeport 
Presbytery  in  benevolences,  having  maintained 
its  own  foreign  missionary  for  seven  years. 

Meetings  were  conducted  in  Broadway 
church,  Mattoon,  Rev.  A.  H.  Kelso  pastor,  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  McAmis  evangelist.  This  evan- 
gelistic effort  followed  immediately  after  the 
four-day  convention  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement,  which  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Louis  experts. 

The  new  Ebenezer  church  of  Scotland  town- 
ship, six  miles  south  of  Macomb,  was  dedicated 
Feb.  4.  Rev.  M.  B.  Wiles  of  Princeville 
preached  the  sermon.  The  funds  were  all  sub- 
scribed before  the  new  building  was  started 
by  people  of  this  prosperous  farming  com- 
munity. The  building  cost  over  $6,000.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Boal,  is  in  his  second  year 
with  the  church. 

Following  the  week  of  prayer  three  weeks  of 
special  meetings  were  held  in  El  Paso,  at  which 
the  five  pastors  of  the  uniting  churches 
preached.  Ten  were  received  into  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  the  February  communion. 
The  Presbyterian  brotherhood,  cooperating  with 
other  organizations  in  the  city,  is  following  out 
the  Men  and  Religion  program,  particularly  in 
work  for  boys.  Rev.  R.  F.  Cressey,  state  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  brotherhood,  is  pastor. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  work 
in  Rock  Creek,  a  farming  community,  is  a 
lecture  course  of  four  numbers.  This  month 
the  men  in  the  vicinity  of  a  preaching  point 
of  Rock  Creek  church  hold  a  banquet  to  talk 
over  community  problems.  The  consolidated 
school  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  college 
graduate.  Socials  are  held  at  stated  periods 
during  the  winter.  W.  Lein,  a  member  of  this 
church,  was  ordained  recently.  Rev.  G.  A. 
Wilson  is  pastor. 

Massachusetts 

St.  Paul's,  Mattapan,  has  purchased  property 
on  which  to  build  a  new  church.  The  land  is 
the  most  valuable  in  the  growing  suburb  of 
Boston,  the  cost  being  $7,500.  The  average 
attendance  for  its  Sabbath  school  is  about  300. 
A  men's  class  has  been  organized  with  a  good 
nucleus.  The  ladies'  aid  society  has  pledged 
$1,000  toward  the  land  for  the  church.  This 
is  the  youngest  church  of  the  presbytery. 

Roxbury  church,  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Young 
pastor,  has  divided  its  parish  into  districts, 
with  an  elder  exercising  spiritual  supervision 
of  each  district.  The  financial  system  has 
been  rearranged  and  the  duplex  envelopes  have 
been  introduced.  Pledges  for  benevolencs  have 
increased  40  per  cent;  108  members  have  been 
received  into  the  church  ;  a  religious  census  of 
the  neighborhood  was  taken  and  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  were  organized. 

New  York 

To  the  great  regret  of  Westminster  church, 
Rochester,  Rev.  Roy  W.  Hamilton  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  declined  the  unanimous  call 
which  was  given  him  by  this  congregation. 

Rev.  Walter  B.  Jorris,  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tor of  First  Congregational  church  of  Moravia, 
recently  received  sixty  members.  About  150 
were  present  at  a  recent  prayer  meeting.  Mr. 
Jorris  has  been  pastor  of  this  church  four 
years. 

Rhode  Island 

Second  church,  Providence,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Fisher  pastor,  received  into  the  church  at  the 
last  communion  fifty-one  persons,  forty-nine 
on  confession  of  faith.  A  new  individual  com- 
munion service  was  used. 

Tennessee 

Rev.  C.  A.  Dugger,  minister  at  Kingsport, 
recently  closed  a  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Dayton 
A.  Dobbs  of  Johnson  City.  The  result  was 
nineteen  conversions. 

Delaware 

It  was  shown  by  reports  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing that  First  church,  Wilmington,  was  in  better 
financial  condition  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
The  congregation  increased  the  salary  of  Rev. 


J.  R.  Stonesifer  $300.  During  the  present 
pastorate  of  less  than  two  years  ninety-six 
members  have  been  received.  Offerings  for 
current  expenses  have  increased  over  35  per 
cent  and  for  the  benevolences  about  150  per 
cent. 

Indiana 

Fifty-one  members  have  recently  been  added 
to  Oxford  church.  A  midweek  service  for 
Christian  training  has  been  organized.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Gibson  Wilson,  conducted  special 
meetings  for  three  weeks,  which  closed  Feb.  11. 
He  was  assisted  by  George  McGowan,  a  singer. 


A  Community  Church  in  Idaho 

Sterry  Memorial  church  of  Roswell  has  begun 
the  working  out  of  some  of  the  country  church 
movement  ideas.  It  is  located  on  a  branch  of 
the  Boise  river,  ministering  to  a  territory 
watered  by  the  Payette-Boise  irrigation  sys- 
tem, in  the  fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  of 
southwestern  Idaho.  The  people  are  from  all 
the  Middle  States  and  are  of  every  denomi- 
nation. In  1898  all  denominations  united  and 
organized  a  Presbyterian  church.     In  1906  a 


Rev,  E.  Percy  Lawrence 

$7,500  church,  well  equipped  for  country  work, 
was  erected  and  dedicated  free  of  debt.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Lawrence,  recently 
of  Casselton,  N.  D.,  the  church  is  launching 
out  into  some  new  lines.  The  young  people 
are  being  organized  into  an  Endeavor  society 
and  chorus  choir ;  the  boys  into  Boy  Scouts  and 
boys'  clubs  ;  the  women  are  reviving  their  mis- 
sionary society.  Every  two  weeks  the  ladies' 
aid  society  gives  an  all-day  social,  with  dinner 
for  the  entire  community,  when  church  and 
community  matters  are  freely  discussed. 


Would  Spend  Kennedy  Millions 

An  overture  which,  if  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  will  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  important  precedent  has  been  passed 
by  Kansas  City  Presbytery  urging  that  the 
$2,500,000  legacy  known  as  the  Kennedy  fund, 
now  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
missions  in  needy  fields.  The  overture  spe- 
cifically asks  that  $1,000,000  be  set  apart  at  once 
for  immediate  expenditure  and  that  the  remain- 
ing amount  be  subject  to  the  order  of  As- 
sembly. The  reasons  for  departing  from  the 
purpose  of  the  board,  which  is  now  using  only 
the  interest  on  this  great  sum,  are  set  forth  as 
follows  by  Kansas  City  Presbytery : 

"At  the  present  time  a  portion  of  the  legacy 
would  accomplish  greater  results  for  our  cause 
by  assisting  new  churches  in  our  cities  to  build 
suitable  houses  of  worship"  ;  and,  "It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  assist  the  churches  now  which 
give  promise  of  great  strength  and  usefulness 
and  not  store  up  our  resources  for  future 
generations,  as  an  endowed  board  means  sup- 
pression of  benevolent  impulses  in  the  years 
to  come." 

The  presbytery  also  adopted  an  overture  urg- 
ing Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  which 
shall  devise  ways,  by  change  of  rules  and  laws, 
that  shall  make  this  above  action  feasible. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


A  Mortgage  on  that  which  produces  the 
GREATEST  NECESSITY 
e^must  be  and  is  the=> 
BEST  SECURITY 


T  ALL  DEPEND  ON  THE  t  i 

Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.  Not  affected  by 
Pan  ICS — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 

Get  Posted.     Send  Post  Card  for  Booklet  I 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  oa 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  XTNION  MOBXeAOE  CO., 
lOS  West  Grand  A.ve.,       CIovls.  New  Mezle* 


EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  inyesting  in  our  gilt  edge  First  Hortgftgea  on  im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  doubl* 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  tor  fall  particulars  andreferenoet. 

DYER  Se.  FISH  ARDMORE.  OKLA. 
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Financial  Situation 

The  extreme  cold  wave  of  last  week  served 
to  make  more  pronounced  the  inactivity  in 
business  circles.  Astonishing  revelations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  number  of  men  out  of 
work,  indicating  a  serious  condition  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  trade.  There  has  been  consider- 
able money  available  at  easy  rates.  The 
clouds  of  political  uncertainty  are  gathering 
and  big  business  is  in  a  mood  to  wait  rather 
than  advance.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany shows  that  191 1  witnessed  the  best  profits 
since  the  company  was  organized.  As  Presi- 
dent Crowell  points  out,  this  increase  has 
come  at  a  time  when  there  is  general  de- 
pression and  there  are  many  unemployed.  A 
large  measure  of  the  success  achieved  under 
these  unfavorable  conditions  is  understood  to 
be  attributable  to  a  thorough  "square  deal" 
policy. 

One  Man's  Investment  Ideas 
There  recently  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  a  young  professional  man  who  is  earn- 
ing a  good  income  but  proposes  to  invest  his 
savings  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  bring  early 
and  large  returns.  The  young  man  has  a  friend 
who  has  been  in  the  South  and  there  learned 
of  a  large  company  recently  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  turpentine  from  the 
pine  stumps  by  a  new  process.  The  pros- 
pectus of  the  concern  outlined  the  steps  in  the 
process,  which  was  to  produce  the  turpentine 
by  grinding  the  stumps  and  putting  the  grist 
into  vats  to  be  chemically  treated.  The  various 
by-products  were  also  specified  and  their  value 
attractively  estimated.  The  man  who  had  been 
South  was  urged  to  take  stock  in  the  new 
concern.  The  directors  said  it  was  such  a  sure 
"go"  that  the  stock  was  not  being  advertised 
widely.  However,  a  few  reliable  persons  "out- 
side" would  be  permitted  to  invest  in  this 
"extraordinary  opportunity." 

After  a  brief  investigation  this  man  who 
had  made  the  southern  trip  decided  to  give  up 
his  profession,  which  was  bringing  $2,500  a 
year,  and  take  the  offered  position  of  depart- 
ment superintendent.  So  convinced  was  he  of 
the  merits  of  the  new  scheme  that  he  put 
every  cent  of  his  savings  into  it.  This  enthu- 
siasm stirred  his  friend,  the  young  man  first 
mentioned,  and  he,  too,  is  preparing  to  put 
a  goodly  sum  into  the  enterprise. 

Large  Promise  and  Large  Risk 

The  writer  has  not  investigated  the  merits 
of  the  new  concern.  It  is  in  a  comparatively 
tintried  field,  and  yet  it  is  not  proceeding  wholly 
along  experimental  lines,  for  other  concerns 
of  a  similar  character  are  said  to  have  done 
some  successful  pioneering.  The  investments 
of  these  two  young  men  may  bring  large  re- 
turns, nevertheless  they  are  taking  a  large  risk. 
Time  alone  will  tell  whether  they  exercised 
good  judgment.  The  situation  suggests  cer- 
tain facts  which  every  man  must  face  when  he 
chooses  a  "big  returns"  proposition  like  this, 
in  place  of  reliable  mortgages,  bonds,  etc. 
The  concern,  the  field  and  the  management  are 
all  of  them  new ;  the  capitalization  on  paper 
is  large,  if  it  is  not  unduly  inflated.  Granted 
that  all  the  directors  and  officers  are  thor- 
oughly honest  and  sincere,  the  corporation 
may  fail  for  lack  of  efficient  management. 
The  headquarters  and  plant  are  a  long  way  from 
the  investors,  who  are  thereby  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  learn  of  actual  work 
being  done  or  what  disposition  is  made  of  cash. 

The  particular  firm  which  we  have  cited  may 
have  splendid  success,  but  eight  out  of  ten 
"investment"  propositions  which  have  similar 
earmarks  fail.  If  a  man  is  seeking  an  ab- 
solutely safe  investment  he  has  no  reason  for 
choosing  such  stock.  If  he  has  surplus  money 
on  which  he  is  willing  to  hazard,  then  he  may 
be  justified  in  putting  it  into  the  type  of  con- 
cern just  indicated. 


Temperance  Literature  Headquarters 

The  temperance  committee  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  maintains  temperance  literature 
headquarters  at  301  Security  building,  Chicago, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Duncan  C.  Mil- 
ner,  D.  D.,  and  Mary  F.  Balcom.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  is  to  gather  literature 
from  many  sources  and  in  many  languages ;  to 
classify  it  under  the  general  divisions  of  scien- 
tific, educational,  sociological  and  religious,  and 
adapted  to  different  communities. 
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Capital,  Surplus 

and 

Undivided  Profits 

$14,300,000 


La  Salle  Street  and 
Jackson  Boulevard, 

CHICAGO 


Loans  Made  Only  on  Approved  Collateral 
Bond,  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trust  Depts. 


INTEREST — Allowed  on  Savings  Deposits,  Current  Accounts,  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Illinois  Trust  Safety  Deposit  Company,  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 


FIRST 
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MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities, 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tuformatlon. 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


C0MPAN1 
R.  B.  BISHOP, 
Vice-Pret. 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   "WA.LTKK  B.  PA80H.aLl.l.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  Savings  of  $1.00  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 

—WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  — 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 

5^"  Furnishing  Investments  for  Forty  Years  6^' 

For  forty  years  our  specialty  has  been  the  investment  of  funds  for  individuals,  companies  and  institutions. 
We  handle  choice  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Farm  I>oans  to  net  5  to  6^ .  These  loans  are  protected  by  rich 
Improved  farm  lands  worth  over  double  amount  of  loans.  To  those  preferring  bonds  we  can  offer  high  grade 
municipal  securities  In  which  we  have  invested  our  own  money.  Our  financial  responsibility  and  reference! 
win  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Investor.  Write  today  for  Booklet  "Our  History." 


Maxwell  Investment  Company 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  „orVh"d°a'*kot* 


Farm  Mortgages 


IP 

IP  V ...   ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


The  Nine  Great  Commissions 

The  work  of  the  great  conservation  congress 
to  be  held  in  New  York  April  19-24  is  to  center 
around  the  reports  to  be  made  by  nine  com- 
missions representing  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  in  their  respective  fields.  The  com- 
missions and  their  members  are  as  follows : 

Social  Service — Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  New 
York,  chairman ;  George  J.  Fisher,  New  York, 
secretary ;  Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  Univer- 
sity ;  Frank  Mason  North,  New  York ;  Graham 
Taylor,  Chicago;  H.  D.  W.  English,  Pitts- 
burg; Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J. 
Howard  Melish,  Brooklyn ;  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  Rochester;  James  E.  Freeman,  Minne- 
apolis ;  E.  T.  Devine,  New  York. 

Missions — Robert  E.  Speer,  New  York, 
chairman;  John  R.  Mott,  New  York;  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  Boston;  Hubert  C.  Herring,  New 
York ;  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  New  York ;  J.  L. 
White,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  J.  Campbell  White, 
New  York;  George  Wharton  Pepper,  Phila- 
delphia ;  W.  T.  Stackhouse,  New  York. 

Boys'  Work — Charles  Gilkey,  Chicago,  chair- 
man ;  Benjamin  Lindsay,  Denver,  Colo. ;  G. 
Walter  Fiske,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Egar  M.  Robin- 
son, New  York ;  E.  H.  Nichols,  Chicago ; 
George  W.  Hodges,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  David 
H.  Porter,  New  York. 

Evangelization — John  Timothy  Stone,  Chi- 
cago, chairman  ;  George  Truett,  Dallas,  Texas  ; 
Henry  P.  Crowell,  Chicago ;  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  Brooklyn ;  James  A.  Francis,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  E.  L.  Powell,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Murray 
Carleton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  M.  Killits, 
Toledo,  Ohio ;  Charles  C.  Albertson,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  James  M.  Stiffler,  Evanston,  111. ;  W.  E. 
Biederwolf ,  Monticello,  Ind. ;  Charles  L. 
Goodell,  New  York. 

Bible  Study — Ozora  Davis,  Chicago,  chair- 
man ;  George  L.  Robinson,  Chicago ;  Wilbert 
W.  White,  New  York;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Frank  L.  Brown,  Brooklyn ;  William 

D.  Murray,  New  York;  W.  D.  Stem,  Philadel- 
phia ;  R.  P.  Sheperd,  St.  Louis ;  Ira  M.  Price, 
Chicago ;  M.  A.  Honline,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Harris 

E.  Kirk,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Permanence  of  the  Message — William  J. 
Williamson,  St.  Louis,  chairman ;  Charles  S. 
Medbury,  Des  Moines ;  Clyde  R.  Joy,  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  H.  B.  McAfee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  S. 
Waltz,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  A.  L.  Phillips,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  William  Knowles  Cooper,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Christian  Unity — E.  R.  Hendrix,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  chairman ;  Ira  Landrith,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  William  F.  McDowell,  Chicago ;  Wil- 
liam M.  Bell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Nehemiah 
Boynton,  Brooklyn ;  William  J.  Bryan,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  L.  B.  Wolf,  Baltimore,  Md. :  J.  F.  Car- 
son, Brooklyn ;  Randolph  H.  McKim,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  J.  A.  Patten,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  Peter  Ainslee,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Publicity — George  W.  Coleman,  Boston, 
chairman ;  William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa. ; 
Milton  A.  McRae,  Detroit;  William  S.  Powers, 
Detroit ;  George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Texas ; 
Frank  W.  Ober,  New  York;  Edmund  W.  Booth, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  W.  C.  Covert,  Chicago  ; 
E.  W.  Halford,  New  York;  Theodore  W. 
Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Victor  Lawson, 
Chicago ;  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rural  Church — Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines, 
chairman ;  Warren  H.  Wilson,  New  York ; 
Willet  M.  Hays,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  J. 
Waters,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  N.  W.  Stroup, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Lem  Banks,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Joseph  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio ;  Van  Als- 
tyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. ;  A.  E.  Roberts,  New 
York ;  J.  O.  Ashenhurst,  Pemberville,  Ohio ; 
Matthew  Brown  McNutt,  Plainfield,  111. 

Great  Meetings  in  Coal  Region 

Seldom  has  the  Wyoming  valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania, been  so  stirred  religiously  as  by  the  recent 
campaign  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
From  Feb.  7  to  ii  Wilkesbarre,  the  center 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region,  was  the  scene 
of  vital  religious  concern  for  the  moral  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  community.  Fifty 
meetings  wers  held  in  Wilkesbarre  and  the 
surrounding  towns  in  the  five  days'  campaign. 
Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Sheridan  of  Kansas  City  ad- 
dressed over  1,000  men  in  Irem  temple  Sun- 
day afternoon  on  personal  evangelism.  Eugene 
C.  Foster  of  Detroit,  an  expert  on  boys'  work, 
had  600  boys  assembled  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 


listen  to  his  stirring  address  on  "Making  the 
Team,"  emphasizing  strength,  self-control, 
obedience  and  loyalty  as  equally  essential  in 
athletics  and  in  the  Christian  warfare.  Rev. 
Warren  F.  Sheldon  spoke  of  the  place  of  the 
Bible  and  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  with  great  vigor, 
preached  on  social  Christianity,  declaring  that 
the  principles  of  Christ's  gospel  of  love  are 
the  only  power  known  that  can  make  selfish 
men  unselfish.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  discussed  "The  Church  and 
Modern  Industry." 

The  influence  of  these  stirring  appeals  for 
the  church  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  solution 
of  the  great  industrial  problems  of  the  coun- 
try will  extend  through  the  whole  "black  dia- 
mond district."    H.  C.  S. 

Philadelphia  Campaign  Commended 

The  genuine  helpfulness  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion campaign  as  conducted  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  sincerity  of  its  leaders  received  happy 
recognition  from  the  Association  of  Pres"- 
byterian  Ministers  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicin- 
ity in  a  resolution  which  they  passed  Feb.  19. 
The  resolution  says  in  part :  "Where  so  many 
speakers  are  discussing  such  complicated 
themes,  and  under  such  diverse  circumstances, 
it  is  hardly  possible  there  should  not  be  an 
occasional  utterance  which,  considered  alone, 
someone  might  criticise.  But  these  points  were 
few  and  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  many 
and  great  things  to  be  commended.  Their 
teachings  had  the  golden  ring  of  the  gospel ; 
while  not  denominational,  were  thoroughly 
evangelical.  Their  unmistakable  sincerity  of 
purpose,  the  general  scope  and  substance  of 
their  message,  the  grand  aims  and  methods  of 
Christian  effort  proposed  command  our  hearty 
approbation." 

The  resolution  closes  with  the  wish  that 
"every  community  in  the  land  might  enjoy 
as  much  benefit  as  came  to  us  through  the 
sojourn  of  these  Christian  evangelists." 

Juvenile  Judge  to  Boise  Parents 

The  great  parade  in  which  1,000  men  and 
boys  joined  and  marched  through  the  streets 
was  an  impressive  spectacle  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
and  the  general  cooperation  among  the 
churches  of  that  busy  western  city  gave  many 
business  men  a  new  view  of  modern  church 
methods.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any 
one  thing  in  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
more  deeply  impressed  the  people  of  Boise 
than  the  address  to  parents  by  Judge  W.  C. 
Dunbar  of  the  Boise  juvenile  court.  The 
usual  boy  experts  had  a  part  in  this  meeting, 
from  which  young  people  were  excluded,  and 
they  gave  their  messages  with  power,  but  the 
boy  and  girl  problem  was  made  very  concrete 
and  even  terrible  by  the  revelations  given  by 
the  judge  who  has  learned  so  much  about  the 
immorality  that  exists  among  young  people  of 
his  city.  The  judge  said  that  the  problem  was 
not  a  school  prolalem  nor  a  police  problem, 
but  a  parents'  problem.  Children  must  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  deceiving  their  parents,  he  said ; 
they  must  be  led  to  confide  in  the  father  and 
mother ;  more  time  must  be  spent  at  home  both 
by  the  parents  and  the  children. 

Five  Meetings  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Members  of  the  team  of  experts  were  the 
speakers  at  five  meetings  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
held  during  the  Newark  campaign :  Dr.  Stan- 
ley White  of  the  Foreign  Board,  M.  A.  Honline 
on  the  Bible  and  boys,  C.  C.  Robinson,  who 
spoke  about  boys ;  Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  on 
evangelism,  "Railroad"  Smith  on  community 
extension  and  Dr.  Paul  Moore  Strayer  on  social 
service.  An  executive  committee  is  seeking  to 
conserve  the  good  resulting  from  the  meetings. 

Movement  Extends  to  Honolulu 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  making 
itself  felt  in  distant  lands.  Word  comes  from 
Hawaii  that  the  Protestant  English-speaking 
churches  of  Honolulu  are  engaged  in  spe- 
cial prayer  preparatory  to  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign similar  to  those  now  being  conducted 
in  the  United  States.  The  laymen's  missionary 
cooperating  committee  has  charge  of  the  under- 
taking. More  than  250  persons  have  pledged 
themselves  to  pray  daily  for  the  success  of  the 
eflFort. 


i  I  Ideal  Security  for 
Small  Investor 

No.  3608,  J800.00,  6S6 .  Due  Dec.  1,  1917.  Privilege 
granted  to  pay  In  full  Dec.  1,  1914.  Secured  by  a 
quarter  section  of  first  class  land,  miles 
from  good  market  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  Entire  tract  susceptible  to  cultiva- 
tion; 80  acres  under  plow  at  this  time;  all 
fenced.  SolUs  brown  loam  over  clay.  Land  lies 
almost  level.  Set  of  small  frame  buildings  In 
good  condition ;  land  alone  valued  at  $2,500. 
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niTI  ITTU  THE  CITY  OF 
UULU  i  n  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Cltv  or  Snlnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  Flr»t  MortKaKe*  on 

buluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO^  Duluth,  Minn. 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.  T.  OK£A.ex:K  CO., 
SHERSCAN,  TEX. 
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Supper  Time  and  Bed  Time 

(Continued  from  page  290) 

had  not  been  followed,  he  crept  in.  There 
he  found  his  mate  and  all  the  others,  already 
twining  themselves  into  a  round  ball  so  that 
the  little  heat  their  bodies  made  would  keep 
them  warm.  Gliding  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  hole,  the  garter  snake  thrust  himself  into 
the  wriggling  mass,  and  when  next  day  the 
cold  weather  came  on  in  earnest,  they  all 
fell  asleep  together. 

Though  almost  every  living  thing  fears  the 
garter  snake,  it  is  one  of  the  most  harmless 
creatures  in  the  world  except  to  those  little 
ones  on  which  it  feeds.  The  garter  snake 
■will  always  run  when  man  approaches,  unless 
it  be  a  mother  snake  with  little  ones  to  protect ; 
and  even  then,  if  she  can  get  her  young  out  of 
danger,  she  will  run  rather  than  fight. 

Her  fighting  is  mostly  pretense,  for  she 
really  has  no  weapons  which  anyone  need 
fear.  She  has  no  poison  and  no  fangs — noth- 
ing but  tiny  little  teeth  which  help  her  to 
catch  and  hold  and  swallow  her  prey.  They 
are  so  small  that  they  are  no  more  dangerous 
than  little  briers,  and  can  rarely  make  the 
tlood  flow  from  the  back  of  one's  hand.  She 
will  coil  up,  and  thrust  her  tongue  out,  and 
open  wide  her  mouth  and  strike  as  fiercely  as 
the  most  venomous  serpent,  but  there  is  no 
danger  in  her  bite. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  spring  days  come,  the 
snakes  uncoil  themselves  and  creep  out  jnto 
the  warm  sunshine,  where  they  mate  and  go 
into  the  woods  and  fields  in  pairs  to  live.  Be- 
fore long  the  little  snakes  are  born — yes,  born 
alive,  and  not  hatched  from  eggs  as  is  the  case 
•with  many  kinds  of  snakes.  There  is  always 
a  large  family,  twenty-five  to  forty  little  ones 
to  each  mother,  and  one  observer  reports  as 
many  as  eighty. 

The  mother  garter  snake  is  very  devoted  to 
her  little  ones.  They  are  able  to  run  about 
almost  from  the  first,  and  catch  little  insects, 
but  she  keeps  them  close  to  her,  teaching 
them  how  to  escape  from  danger,  how  to  hunt 
for  food,  what  to  eat  and  what  to  avoid,  how 
to  run  and  how  to  hide  from  an  enemy.  She 
will  fight  fiercely  in  their  defense. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  garter  snake, 
but  except  in  the  matter  of  size  and  color 
they  are  very  much  alike.  The  common  kind 
is  brown  above,  with  yellowish  markings,  and 
a  dirty  white  color  beneath.  There  is  always 
one  stripe  down  the  back,  and  usually  one 
along  each  side,  though  sometimes  the  side 
stripes  are  very  faint,  and  sometimes  broken 
up  into  mottles.  Likewise  the  brown  of  the 
back  may  sometimes  be  so  light  as  to  be  tan, 
and  sometimes  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black. 
Also  the  under  part  may  vary  from  greenish 
white  to  dark  olive  green  or  almost  black. 

All  garter  snakes  are  quite  at  home  in  the 
water.  They  swim,  dive,  catch  and  eat  min- 
nows, and  behave  so  much  like  water  snakes 
that  the  ordinary  observer  cannot  tell  them 
apart. 

Most  people  take  a  foolish  pride  in  being 
afraid  of  all  snakes,  and  in  killing  every  one 
they  can.  It  is  little  use  to  tell  them  how  silly 
and  how  cruel  it  is  to  kill  such  a  harmless 
creature.  Their  only  reply  is,  "A  snake's  a 
snake,"  and  there  is  no  answer  to  such  un- 
reasonable argument.  There  are  really  very, 
very  few  kinds  of  poisonous  snakes  in  this 
country,  and  most  of  them  have  been  killed. 

The  three  boys  of  the  Bradley  farm  soon 
grew  to  know  that  nearly  all  snakes  are  harm- 
less, and  they  never  killed  one  except  for  an 
experiment,  as  when  they  allowed  a  snake  to 
swallow  Old  Croaker,  and  then  cut  the  snake 
open  to  see  if  the  toad  were  still  alive.  They 
often  caught  and  played  with  garter  snakes 
and  black  snakes,  and  laughed  at  their  efforts 
to  bite.  And  when  the  snakes  learned  that 
they  were  not  harmed  they  ceased  trying  to 
bite,  and  even  seemed  to  enjoy  having  their 
heads  rubbed.  (To  he  concluded) 


Sunday  School  Missionaries  in  Alabama 

In  spite  of  the  severe  cold  wave  that  covered 
the  South,  the  gathering  of  the  Sunday  school 
missionaries  of  the  southeast  district  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  Feb.  9-12  was  a  most  interesting 
occasion.  All  the  fourteen  missionaries  of  the 
district  were  on  hand,  together  with  Alexander 
Henry,  D.  D.,  secretary,  and  Rev.  E.  Morris 
Fergusson,  superintendent,  of  Philadelphia. 
Owing  to  the  delay  in  arrival  of  the  former, 
the  open  conference  of  the  first  day's  session 


was  conducted  by  the  district  superintendent, 
W.  A.  Provine,  D.  D.  Five  lectures  were 
delivered  on  "Sunday  School  Ideals"  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  which  the  ideals  were  set  forth 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  church,  the  su- 
perintendent, the  educational  director,  the 
department  and  the  pupil.  The  informal  con- 
ferences led  by  the  secretary  furnished  op- 
portunities for  the  missionaries  to  gain  prac- 
tical information  as  to  procedure  and  plans 
and  the  supplies  afforded  by  the  board  in 
Philadelphia.  All  the  missionaries  participated 
in  the  morning  services  of  the  Sabbath  through- 
out the  city — nearly  every  pulpit  being  thrown 
open  to  them.  Appreciation  of  the  mission- 
aries was  expressed  for  the  hospitality  gen- 
erously extended  by  the  congregation  of  Cen- 
tral church  and  its  pastor,  Rev.  F.  L.  Wear. 


"The  World  Children  for  Jesus" 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  issued 
an  Easter  program  for  Sunday  schools,  entitled 
as  above.  It  consists  of  Scripture  and  music 
appropriate  for  the  Easter  season,  a  supple- 
ment containing  attractive  recitations  and  exer- 
cises, and  a  coin  card  in  colors,  of  novel  de- 


sign, which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
These  supplies  are  furnished  free  of  charge 
if  the  Sunday  school  will  send  its  offering  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  7,  to  the  Foreign  Board. 
If  purchased,  the  programs  are  $2.50  a  hun- 
dred. A  sample  packet  will  be  sent  for  a 
2  cent  stamp.  It  is  requested  that  orders  be 
sent  early.  Address  Rev.  George  H.  Trull, 
Sunday  school  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board, 
room  908,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 


Some  Ways  of  Feathered  Folk 

(Continued  from  page  288) 

The  bird  lover  who  has  time  to  be  much 
afield  throughout  May  and  June  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  happy. 

In  late  summer  comes  the  flocking  of  many 
birds,  and  the  beginning  of  the  return  migra- 
tion. By  lake,  river  and  seacoast  the  shore 
bird  flight  is  on  during  August  and  September, 
and  longer,  and  some  of  the  water  birds  begin 
to  roam  about.  At  this  season  I  love  to  trav- 
erse lonely  shores,  finding  far  more  refresh- 
ment than  at  crowded  fashionable  resorts. 

Inland,  in  August  the  first  of  the  return 
warbler  migrants  appear,  and  certain  summer 
birds  begin  to  leave.  September  is  the  great 
fall  migration  month  for  most  of  the  small 
birds,  a  rewarding  time  to  be  specially  on  the 
lookout  for  rarities.  Identifications,  however, 
are  less  easy  than  in  spring,  for  many  birds 
have  changed  from  their  distinctive,  bright 
nuptial  plumages  to  phases  dull  and  more  non- 
descript, and  the  young  in  particular  are  very 
confusing. 

*      *      *  * 

Autumn  ushers  in  the  sportsman's  game  sea- 
son. October  and  November  are  notable 
months  for  water  fowl  on  ocean  and  inland 
lakes  and  rivers.  Wild  ducks  pass  us  rapidly 
in  the  spring,  but  in  fall  they  linger  to  feed 
and  fatten.  Pretty  grebes  float  on  the  placid 
surface  of  the  lake,  swim,  dive,  splash  and 
preen  their  feathers;  it  is  fascinating  to  watch 
them.  Among  the  clumps  of  rushes  growing  at 
the  marshy  margin  of  the  pond  we  may  see 
the  coots  or  mudhens  swim,  and  from  the 
meadow  kick  up  the  feebly  flying  rails.  The 


jack  or  Wilson's  snipe  darts  from  the  wet  grass 
and  squeaks  out  "Escape,  escape!" — which  it 
proceeds  to  do  to  the  best  of  its  high  ability. 
In  the  woods  the  grouse  whir,  and  along  their 
edge  the  covies  of  the  bobwhites,  while  over 
all  the  woodcock  is  declared  king.  If  you 
shoot,  be  content  with  a  little  morsel  for  the 
table  in  these  days  of  scarcity  of  game,  and 
learn  to  enjoy  the  pursuit  and  sight  more  than 
the  killing,  the  live  game  more  than  the  dead 
trophy.  Try  for  wild  fowl  and  big  game  photo- 
graphs, and  as  much  as  possible  let  the  camera 
usurp  in  the  heart  the  sanctum  where  once  was 
enthroned  the  gun. 

Bird  study  as  a  recreation  surely  fits  in  de- 
lightfully in  the  economy  of  civilized  life,  and 
it  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration  by  all 
who  would  make  the  most  of  the  natural  beauty 
and  glory  amid  which  the  beneficent  Creator 
has  placed  us.  To  know  the  birds  may  well 
help  to  bring  us  into  deeper  fellowship  with 
Him  who  bids  us  "behold  the  birds  of  the 
heaven." 

Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Cincinnati — Clifton,  March  18. 

Moderators  Elected 
Carthage — J.  D.  McCaughtry. 

Stated  Clerk  Elected 
Denver — G.    R.    Edmundson,   Littleton,  Colo. 
Resignations 

Illinois — Rock  Creek :  G.  A.  Wilson ;  Decatur 

Westminster :  W.  S.  Staub. 
Ohio — Urbana  :  D.  Atkinson. 
South  Dakota — White:  I.  Miller;  Bancroft  and 

Manchester :   S.  H.  Aten. 

Calls 

Delaware — Chesapeake  City :  W.  Clews,  ac- 
cepts ;  Wilmington  Gilbert :  E.  A.  Johnson, 
accepts. 

Illinois— Springfield  Fifth :  T.  B.  Allen ;  Le 
Roy  :  G.  A.  Wilson  ;  Carrollton  :  W.  B.  Shirey. 

Indiana — Columbia  City :  W.  E.  Hunter,  ac- 
cepts. 

Iowa — -Muscatine  First :  J.  B.  Rendall,  Jr., 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  accepts. 

Kansas — Smith  Center:  S.  I.  Ward,  accepts. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Greeley  Memorial :  G.  T. 
Searles ;  Nelson :  W.  H.  Hoover,  accepts. 

Minnesota— East  Grand  Forks  Mendenhall  Me- 
morial :  C.  C.  Cole,  accepts. 

Nebraska— Table  Rock:  C.  P.  W.  Wamberly, 
accepts. 

New  York — Warsaw :  G.  A.  Miller,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — Palmerton  :  J.  P.  McCurdy,  de- 
clines. 

Texas — Mesquite :  W.  P.  Hail,  accepts. 
Washington — Clatskanie :   T.   P.  Howard,  ac- 
cepts. 

Wisconsin — Hudson :  G.  M.  Tourtellot,  accepts. 

Installations 
Colorado — Littleton :  G.  R.  Edmundson,  Feb.  4. 
Michigan — Pontiac :  J.  R.  J.  Milligan,  Feb.  29. 
Missouri — St.  Joseph  Brookdale :  H.  N.  Wie- 
man. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Minnesota — Minneapolis  First,  J.  C.  Hall  clerk ; 
Andrew,  W.  W.  Smith  clerk. 

Changes  of  Address 

Dawson,  W. — Mabank  to  Wells  Point,  Texas. 
Hembeer,   C.   C. — Manorville,   N.  Y.,  to  149 

West   74th  street,  New  York  City. 
Work,  A.   G. — Fenton,   Mich.,   to  230  South 

9th   street,   Lafayette,  Ind. 

Churches  Organised 

Montana — Gardiner,  1 1  members,  W.  N.  Sloan. 
Washington — Esperance,    6    members,    H.  T. 
Murray  supply. 


Boston  Presbyterians  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Boston  was  held  Feb.  20  at  Copley 
Square  hotel,  with  186  guests  in  attendance. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  moderator  of  New  York 
Synod,  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
John  F.  Carson,  moderator  of  Assembly,  and 
Dr.  John  Dixon,  secretary  of  the  Home  Board. 
There  was  an  original  hymn  by  Dr.  Kneeland 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "America."  The  occasion 
was  one  of  remarkable  sociability.  The  Synod 
of  New  England,  soon  to  be  formed,  received 
widespread  commendation. 


MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.    The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:   John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living, 
stone  (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

Hie  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-hsJf  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  Mrill  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 

THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OXFORD 


TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

with  new  illustrations,  new  and  up-to-date  twentieth  century 
helps  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  making  it  a  practical 
Bible  Dictionary,  including  index,  concordance,  glossary, 
weights,  measures,  coins,  botany,  etc.,  brevier  type  (see 
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This  handsome  Bible  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  reader 
of  The  Continent  who  will  send  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  The  Continent  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  secure  a  new  subscriber  and  you  have 
no  friend  not  already  taking  it,  to  whom  you  want  to  send  a 
year's  subscription  as  a  present,  then  you  may  have  the  Bible, 
poitage  prepaid,  for  $1.75.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  the 
New  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible  you  want. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics 

EDITED  BY 

JAMES  HASTINGS 

M.A.,  HON.  D.D.,  F.R.A.I. 

Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christ 

and  the  Gospels 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  purpose  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  to  give  an  account  of  all  religious  and 
ethical  beliefs,  and  all  religious  and  moral  practices  throughout  the  world.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Anthropology  (especially  Mythology  and  Folklore),  Biology,  Psychology  and 
Sociology. 

It  contains  articles  on  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  as  well  as  on  every 
religious  custom  and  every  religious  conception,  and  also  a  most  important  series 
of  comparative  articles  on  great  topics  of  Religion.  Ethics  and  Morality  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  thorough  manner.  The  leading  ethical  and  philosophical  writers 
and  their  systems  are  described,  and  separate  articles  appear  on  all  important  ethical 
and  philosophical  topics.  Subjects  of  social  and  economic  interest  are  all  treated 
in  separate  articles,  each  article  being  full  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  workable 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Descriptive  circular,  specimen  pages  and  parlicalars  of  special  installment 
offer  to  subscribers  will  be  sent  free  on  request 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EDUOATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Op«Blne  Day  September  20th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong: 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  GEORGE  L.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  afaUated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  E1.IZ.A.  <X  Gl.E'N'X,  R.  N., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SeniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  sO' 
rious  sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  (or  prospectus.  Noble  Hill.  Woodatock,  111. 

WisoonBin 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booldet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

 ilEAVEK   PAM.  WIS.  

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RiPON        ;:        ::  Wisconsin 


Tennessee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChristian  Influences.  Bxpenses  reasoa- 
•ble.  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  asAT,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn. 

3rd  SGininary  women 

w  w  J    ^2nd  year.  Bxcel- 

lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Otwego,  Kansu 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  la 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BROWX,  President. 

HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Orj^ans 


The  Selection  of  a 
School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. The  Continent's  Educational  Bureau  has 
on  file  information  regarding  all  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice. 
This  service  is  entirely  free  to  readers  of  The 
Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time  to 
permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

The  Continent  Educational  Bureau 

509  Wabash  Avenue  •  ChicaoO 

Ohio 
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Alumnae  Hsil  (one  of  the  three  main  buildings)  Western  College 


"The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXFORD.OMIO.  ^y.^  n  FUNDED  1853 


lipnlieel  with 
Leading  Caslern  Cullefes 


y  ruunuLu lo^j 


The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  brilliant  faculty;  strong-  curri- 
culdm;  fine  religious  influence.  350acres, 
—a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetoble  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  special  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  ORANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  U.  D.,  Tresident 
MART  A.  SAWYER,  A.  M.,  litt.  B.,  Uean 
Box  45  Oxford,  O. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  ?l%".^^ci^^>i^; 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  glris.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  R.  J.  HE  tori:.  President 


Illinoia 


THE  ARTHUR  SOMERVILLE  REID 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

constitutes  with  the  Chapel,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  cloister,  the  central  group  of  the  campus. 


The  Librarjr 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

The  buildinc  is  spacious  and  attractive,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
a  delightful  place  for  study  and  reading.  It  ia  open  day  and  even- 
ing, and  there  is  free  access  to  the  shelves.  The  books  number 
about  25.000.  with  very  few  "dead"  volumes.  There  are  about  100 
current  popular  and  scientific  periodicals  in  the  reading-room,  with 
a  good  collection  of  bound  periodicals.  Tbc  students  of  the  Col- 
lege also  have  access  to  a  remarkably  well  selected  town  library. 

For  further  information  address 

President's  Office,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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Around  the  Shop 

HERE  is  a  church  that 
claims  and  is  probably 
entitled  to  a  record  —  the 
record  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  The 
Continent  in  proportion  to 
its  total  of  members.  It  is 
the  Forest  Hill  church  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Rev.  F. 
W.  Eewis  pastor,  and  it 
has  about  one  copy  of  The 
Continent  to  every  four 
names  on  the  membership 
roll. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that 
a  denominational  paper  of 
the  quality  of  The  Conti- 
nent in  the  families  of  his 
parish  is  a  decided  help  in 
building  up  a  strong  church 
and  strong  Christian  men 
and  women — men  of  breadth 
of  vision  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  Not  only  does 
he  believe  it,  but  he  has  en- 
couraged his  congregation 
to  become  readers  and  sub- 
scribers. So  far  as  reported 
the  results  have  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  But  of 
course  this  is  only  one  of  Pas- 
tor Lewis's  methods  of  de- 
veloping an  aggressive 
Christianity,  and  he  does 
not  neglect  the  usual  lines 
of  effort,  including  special 
organizations  for  men, 
women,  and  young  people. 

Forest  Hill  church  has 
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good  grounds  for  its  claim 
for  prominence  in  The  Con- 
tinent family — in  fact  we 
are  ready  to  concede  it  the 
palm.  Statistics  are  not  at 
hand  for  other  churches, 
however,  and  there  may  per- 
haps be  some  church  now 
that  equals  or  surpasses  this 
25  per  cent  average.  The 
award  to  Forest  Hill  is  only 
tentative,  and  is  subject  to 
correction  or  change  at  any 
time.  So  if  your  church 
wants  the  place  of  honor  at 
present  occupied  by  the 
Newark  parish,  you  are 
welcome  to  try  for  it.  The 
Continent  subscription  man 
will  explain  any  details  you 
may  want  cleared  up. 


An  interesting  analysis 
of  the  facts  gleaned  in  a  re- 
cent "social  survey"  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  will  appear 
in  next  week's  issue.  It  is 
a  stirring  story,  and  in  a 
way  is  typical  not  only  of 
Chicago  but  of  other  great 
cities  of  the  nation. 

The  young  people  will  be 
aroused  by  the  story-writ- 
ing contest  to  be  announced 
next  week  in  the  Young 
America  department.  It  will 
give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  to  speculate  about 
what  happened  to  their  old 
friends  Benjy  and  Betty. 


BOOKS  THAT  WILL  INSPIRE  MISSIONARY  ACTIVITY 


Calvin  Wilson  Mateer 

By  Daniel  W.  Fisher,  D.D. 


Cloth.     $1.50  net;   $1.62  postpaid 

"Dr.  Fisher  has  laid  the  whole  cause  of  missions  under 
preparing  the  biography  of  Calvin  W.  Mateer,  for  forty 
missionary,  educator,  author  and  translator  in  Shantung, 
China.  And  he  has  done  his  work  well— with  insight, 
discrimination  and  interpretative  sympathy.  For  so 
important  an  addition  to  missionary  literature  there 
should  exist  a  large  and  appreciative  constituency." 

— New  York  Oliserver. 

'  'Though  the  book  contains  338  pages  one  feels  on  laying 
it  down  that  the  figures  might  easily  have  been  reversed 
without  exhausting  the  material.  As  a  biography  few, 
if  any,  more  interesting  ones  have  yet  appeared  on  the 
mission  field." — Chinese  Recorder  of  Shanghai. 

From  the  Rabbis  to  Christ 


tribute  in 
fi/e  years 


Calvin  Wilson  Mateer 

Si 

DANIEL  W.FISMER 


By  H.  L.  Hellyer 

Boards.    25  cts.  net,  postpaid 

"A  book  throwing  unusual  light  on  the  standpoint  of  the  Jews 
towards  Christianity  and  Christians." — Heidelberg  Teacher. 

"A  powerful  appeal  for  genuinely  Christian  mission  work  for  the 
still  blinded  Israel." — Presbyterian. 

"An  insight  into  modern  Jewish  faith,  conceptions  and  life  that 
nothing  else  gives  in  so  few  words." — Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


With  You  Always 

By  Courtenay  H.  Fenn,  D.D. 

Boards.     75  cts.  net;   85  cts.  postpaid 

"This  is  a  book  to  emphasize  spiritual  life  and  missionary  service. 
It  is  a  sequel  to  'Over  Against  the  Treasury,'  in  which  an  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  assurance  of  Jesus'  presence  in  our 
devout  worship,  actuating  his  people  to  a  true  con- 
secration of  life  and  possessions  to  him.  In  this  new 
book  the  claims  of  a  perishing  world  press  upon  us. 
It  is  a  great  missionary  book,  with  many  arguments 
and  facts  and  figures  that  are  valuable  to  all  who  are 
studying  and  teaching  as  to  missions." 

— Herald  and  Presbyter 

"Just  what  our  Missionary  Societies  need.    It  is  on 
the  subject  of  missions,  but  is  written  in  the  form  of 
jk.  a  story.    No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  ashamed 

^  that  he  has  not  done  more  for  the  cause." 

—  Presbyterian  Standard 

Over  Against  the  Treasury 

By  Courtenay  H.  Fenn,  D.D. 

Decorated  Boards.   50  cts.  net;  55  cts.  postpaid.   Paper,  10  cts. 

"A  brief  for  foreign  missions  that  cannot  be  withstood." 

— Missionary  Review  of  the  World 

"Every  argument  for  missions  is  given  and  every  objection  frankly 
stated  and  perfectly  destroyed." — New  York  Observer. 

"It  is  written  from  both  the  spiritual  and  practical  standpoint,  and 
should  carry  conviction  wherever  placed. " — Record  of  Christian  Work. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICE 


CHICAGO 

to 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


via 


PENNSYLVANIA  LINES 


Occasion  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  May. 

Full  details  will  be  given  in  The 
Continent  later. 

For  full  information  write 
C.  L.  KIMBALL, 

Assistant  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

157  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Eight  daily  trains  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special,  18-hour  train, 
leaves  at  a  quarter  before  three. 


Clergymen  and  church  ollicials  ol  every  denomination  will  be  interested  in  our 
specUl  Communion  Ware  CaUlogue.  in  which  is  illustrated  and  described  a  lull 
line  ol  Communion  Sets  ol  the  conventional  type  as  well  as  sets  with  individual 
cups,  together  with  the  accessories.  Pew  Racks.  Cup  Fillers,  etc.  Collection 
Plates,  Alms  Basons.  Chalices.  Crucilixes.  Vases,  etc.,  are  also  shown.  These 
designs  are  the  result  ol  carelul  study  ol  the  requirements  and  are  both  artistic 
and  dignilied.     Sold  by  leading  jewelers.      Send  lor  "  Special  Catalogue  80." 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 


Let  us  send  you,  without 
charge  and  without  put- 
ting you  under  any  obliga- 
tion, our  interesting  new 
fully  illustrated  booklet 
describing  our  Presbyterian 
work  for  foreign-speak- 
ing residents  in  America. 


Please  write  your  name  and  address 
on  this  coupon,  tear  out  and  mail  to 
us  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  illus- 
trated booklet.  It  will  give  a  view 
of  this  work  that  will  be  sure  to  in- 
terest you. 


Dubuque  German  Collece  and  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  tclline  of  tlie  work  for  immi- 
grant races. 
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The  Art  of  Receiving  Criticism 


"TOO  MUCH  CRITICISM  OF  THE  CHURCH!" 

Complaint  of  this  sort  has  been  rather  often  heard  from  cities 
visited  by  the  Men  and  Religion  teams. 

In  contrast  set  the  remark  of  the  Jewish  chairman  at  a  meeting 
where  a  Christian  lecturer  had  glowingly  eulogized  the  Jewish  race : 

"I  doubt  whether  it  is  good  for  us  Jews  to  listen  to  so  much 
praise.    It  would  be  better  for  us  to  hear  about  our  faults." 

Which  is  the  stronger  and  more  rational  attitude  toward  criti- 
cism— to  resent  it  or  cjesire  it? 

Taking  offense  at  being  told  of  mistakes  is  one  of  the  commonest 
exhibits  of  human  nature.    But  it  is  never  an  exhibit  of  reason. 

No  man  living  can  make  out  of  himself  the  best  that  is  in  him  if 
by  getting  irritated  at  uncomplimentary  frankness  he  discourages 
his  friends  from  criticising  him. 

To  shut  off  criticism  limits  a  man  in  the  first  place  because  he 
will  never  know  wholly  from  his  own  standpoint  whether  his  way 
of  doing  and  saying  things  actually  influences  people  as  he  intends. 
Unless  he  has  some  honest  friend  to  tell  him,  he  may  blindly  go  on 
alienating  by  untactful  mannerisms  the  very  persons  he  most  de- 
sires to  win. 

When  the  soldier  goes  out  to  practice  rifle  shooting,  there  is 
always  a  comrade  at  the  other  end  of  the  range  to  signal  back 
whether  he  has  hit  the  target  or  missed  it.  And  the  man  shooting 
doesn't  get  angry  when  the  man  in  the  target  pit  wigwags  back : 
"You  missed !" 

A  crowd  of  admiring  companions  may  stand  around  the  soldier 
and  cry:  "Fine  shot!"  But  that  signal  coming  back  from  the  target 
to  tell  him  it  was  not  a  fine  shot  is  what  helps  improve  his 
marksmanship. 

Whoever  down  deep  in  his  heart  wishes  for  an  influence  that  will 
count  to  some  definite  purpose  must  make  friends  with  somebody 
wise  enough  and  sincere  enough  to  tell  him  straight  when  he  has 
missed  the  mark.  _ 

Moreover,  to  spurn  criticism  condemns  one  i.lways  to  live  inside 
his  own  ignorance  of  himself — a  prison  house  indeed. 

That  no  man  can  judge  himself  accurately  ought  to  be  an  axiom. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  to  any  of  us  that  other  people  do  not  estimate 
intelligently  the  relative  value  of  their  own  abilities.  But  it  is  a 
rare  man  who  will  acknowledge  the  same  thing  true  also  of  himself. 

Yet  in  rational  common  sense  any  man  ought  to  admit  it  by  hunt- 
ing for  some  friend  to  criticise  him  in  his  personal  characteristics 
just  as  unaffectedly  as  he  hunts  for  a  mirror  to  see  whether  his 
face  is  clean.  And  that  friend,  when  found,  should  be  expected  to 
be  just  as  matter  of  fact  in  reporting  good  or  bad  as  the  mirror  is. 

The  majority  of  men  believe  themselves  strong  in  particulars  where 
they  are  really  weak.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  they  set  no  store  at 
all  on  commonplace  qualities  in  which  they  are  really  strong. 

The  efficiency  of  the  world  would  be  incalculably  increased  if  men 
could  be  persuaded  to  quit  trying  to  do  things  for  which  they  are  in 
fact  ill  adapted  (but  which  they  consider  fortes  of  their  special 
genius)  and  take  hold  heartily  and  contentedly  of  tasks  for  which 
they  are  really  fitted. 


But  that  won't  be  until  men  have  universally  learned  to  profit  by 
honest  criticism  from  their  friends.  For  as  with  his  face,  so  with 
his  own  personality,  every  man  is  too  close  to  himself  to  recognize 
himself  without  the  help  of  some  reflector — mirror  or  honest  critic. 

What  is  thus  said  of  individual  persons  is  likewise  true,  in  a  cor- 
responding manner,  of  the  corporate  Christian  church. 

A  dumb  world  that  never  answered  back  would  give  the  church  no 
sign  whether  its  gospel  is  or  is  not  taking  hold.  But  when  the  critic 
shouts  that  the  church  is  failing  at  this  place  or  that,  it  is  a  signal 
for  the  church  to  mass  its  batteries  just  there  and  readjust  the 
range  of  its  guns. 

The  critic  may  be  caustic,  contemptuous,  unfair.  But  he  serves 
the  church  and  deserves  its  gratitude  none  the  less.  He  has 
brought  attention  to  a  point  whereat,  to  say  the  least,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  church  is  disputable.  And  that  is  challenge  to  make  the 
church's  effectiveness  at  that  very  point  indisputable. 

Complaints,  cavils,  objections,  are  at  once  the  church's  goads 
and  the  church's  guides.  They  irritate,  no  doubt,  but  they  irritate 
to  action.  Spurred  to  answer  them,  the  church  is  loosed  from 
lethargy.  Searching  to  see  the  meaning  of  them,  it  is  compelled 
anew  to  survey  its  field,  and  so  made  newly  conscious  of  sinning 
humanity's  necessities. 

Let  the  church  therefore  give  thanks  for  every  accusation  against 
it.  Let  it  give  thanks  first  and  next  disprove  the  charge.  And  let 
the  disproof  be  not  a  childish  protest  of  injured  innocence,  but 
strong,  manly,  mighty  heaping  up  of  such  mountains  of  gospel  deeds 
as  shall  smother  out  forever  the  last  hint  of  ineffectiveness. 

'^ 

Harder  to  bear,  however,  than  charges  of  inefficiency  are  doubt- 
less those  criticisms  that  question  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  church. 
Here  especially  is  apt  to  come  the  angry  answer  that  the  church  is 
"heckled"  by  people  who  exaggerate  its  faults. 

But  let  the  church  think  twice  before  it  makes  its  indignation 
known.  Unconscious  hypocrisy  is  a  snare  lying  close  along  the  road 
of  religion.  The  church's  path  seems  as  sure  as  it  is  safe;  but  on 
account  of  that  very  security,  feet  that  wander  along  unwatched  are 
often  out  of  the  path  before  their  owners  dream  it. 

//,  then,  there  is  a  cry  that  the  church  has  got  out  of  the  true  way 
of  Jesus  Christ,  let  the  church  look  where  it  really  is  treading  before 
it  begins  to  blame  the  people  who  raised  the  cry. 

Even  if  charges  do  turn  out  untrue,  there  is  small  reason  to  com- 
plain. No  matter  how  unjust,  they  exercise  the  church  unto  god- 
liness when  they  compel  it  to  reexamine  and  redemonstrate  its 
fidelity  to  its  Master. 

•1* 

If  this  was  a  "fable  for  critics,"  it  would  warn  them  of  the 
obligation  to  "know  you're  right"  before  going  ahead  with  unfavor- 
able comment  on  other  men's  actions.  It  would  stigmatize  heckler, 
nagger,  busybody  and  peevish  complainer. 

But  being  instead  for  the  criticised,  it  sums  up  thus : 
Don't  whine  over  criticism.    Just  criticisms  are  too  valuable  to 
miss,  and  unjust  criticisms  will  at  least,  if  they  do  no  other  good, 
put  a  tingle  of  active  life  into  the  blood. 
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Chinese  Republic  Torn  by  Uprisings 

Mutiny,  riot  and  murder  have  combined  to  bring  the  republic  of 
China  to  the  verge  of  chaos.  At  Peking,  Paotingfu,  Tungchow, 
Tientsin  and  elsewhere  there  have  been  uprisings  of  the  soldiery, 
followed  by  robbery  and  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  criminal 
and  semicriminal  classes.  Parts  of  the  cities  named  were  destroyed 
by  fires  set  by  looters  to  cover  or  aid  their  nefarious  work.  At 
Peking  the  property  loss  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

Whether  the  revolt  among  the  troops  and  the  acts  of  the_  mobs 
were  inspired  by  the  lately  deposed  ruling  class,  the  Manchus,  or 
were  a  natural  climax  of  the  loosening  of  authority  and  the  general 
disintegration  of  old  habits,  customs  and  modes  of  life,  cannot 
readily  be  determined.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  seems  to  have  lost  much  of 
his  authority  over  the  national  troops,  and  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  at 
Nanking,  is  not  in  position  to  exercise  military  control.  Meantime 
the  foreign  legation  forces,  together  with  such  reenforcements 
as  could  be  rushed  to  the  scene,  have  been  active  in  restoring 
order  and  checking  butchery  and  loot.  Neither  missionaries  nor  other 
foreigners  have  suffered  bodily  violence — except  possibly  at  Pao- 
tingfu— and  foreign-owned  property  appears  to  have  been  respected 
except  where  destroyed  by  accident.  But  the  situation  affords  per- 
haps more  basis  than  at  any  previous  time  for  fear  that  the  violence 
now  venting  itself  on  natives  may  be  turned  upon  foreigners. 

Madero  Withdraws  Troops  from  Border 

The  gathering  of  armed  men  of  the  new  rebellion  around  Juarez 
in  Mexico,  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  Texas  city  of 
El  Paso,  determined  President  Taft  upon  a  bolder  policy  than  he 
had  ventured  when  a  similar  situation  was  created  by  Madero's 
rebellion  a  year  ago.  When  Madero's  men  at  that  time  assaulted 
Jaurez,  some  of  their  bullets  flew  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  killed 
a  number  of  El  Paso  citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Taft's  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  if  fighting  occurred  again  at  Juarez,  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  American  troops  to  patrol  the  American  side  of  the 
river  as  they  had  before,  but  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  cross 
the  international  bridge  and  impartially  drive  back  all  fighters, 
whether  rebels  or  loyal  troops,  to  a  distance  beyond  rifle  shot  of 
American  soil.  And  this  decision  was,  with  due  diplomatic  formality, 
communicated  to  President  Madero. 

His  course,  in  view  of  this  warning,  showed  him,  Madero,  capable 
of  the  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  He  immediately 
sent  orders  to  his  regulars  in  Juarez  to  withdraw  and  surrender  the 
city  peaceably  to  the  rebels.  It  was  in  his  opinion  better  to  let  the 
rebels  have  this  foothold  than  to  afford  the  United  States  so 
plausible  a  reason  for  invading  Mexican  territory.  Accordingly, 
the  federals  fell  back  along  the  railroad  line  to  Chihuahua,  and  did 
the  best  they  could  to  destroy  communication  by  blowing  up  the 
bridges  which  Diaz's  men,  for  similar  reason,  destroyed  last  year. 
There  resulted  a  fierce  battle  between  rebels  and  federals  for  the 
possession  of  Chihuahua. 

The  new  insurrection  thus  becomes  a  well  defined  revolt.  Its 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Juarez  custom  house  are  now  collecting 
proper  government  revenues  there.  The  candidate  for  president, 
in  whose  interest  the  movement  is  ostensibly  undertaken,  is  Emilio 
Vasquez  Gomez,  a  resident  at  present  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  from 
whom  the  rebels  name  themselves  Vasquistas.  There  are  evidences, 
however,  that  General  Orozco,  the  former  Madero  campaign  leader 
who  has  broken  with  his  earlier  chief,  has  himself  presidential  ambi- 
tions, and  a  quarrel  between  these  two  leaders  may  make  a  revolt 
within  the  revolt. 

Goal  Mining  Stopped  in  Great  Britain 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  i,  a  million  men,  heretofore 
working  daily  in  the  deep  and  dark  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain, 
stayed  above  ground  and  thus  began  the  enormous  coal  strike  of 
which  Britain  has  been  living  in  nervous  dread  for  a  month  past. 

In  its  first  stages  it  was  a  commonplace  and  undramatic  move- 
ment; but  its  graver  consequences  soon  began  to  be  evident.  The 
railroads  had  so  small  a  stock  of  coal  on  hand  that  almost  immediately 
they  began  to  reduce  train  service,  and  many  factories  were  put  on 
short  time.  The  miners  have  collected  an  enormous  strike  fund 
and  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  union  members  10 
shillings  a  week  for  several  weeks.  But  workmen  in  those  industries 
that  are  stopped  for  want  of  coal  will  enjoy  no  strike  benefits. 


The  last  days  of  February  leading  up  to  the  time  set  by  the 
miners'  union  for  suspension  of  work  were  days  of  almost  frantic 
activity  on  the  part  of  leading  members  of  the  British  government. 
Premier  Asquith  took  a  personal  hand  in  the  matter,  and  under 
his  direction  representatives  of  the  owners  and  mine  workers  were 
held  together  in  almost  continuous  conference.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  a  strike  or  no  strike  revolved  around  the  demand  of  the 
miners  for  a  minimum  wage ;  that  is,  for  a  wage  scale  which  would 
insure  a  worker  at  least  enough  to  live  on  in  weeks  when  the  run 
of  coal  is  bad  and  pay  at  the  ordinary  rate  per  ton  of  output  drops 
below  a  decent  return  for  the  labor  expended. 

Of  the  righteousness  of  this  insistence  the  workingmen  early  in 
the  conferences  convinced  the  government  absolutely.  More  than 
that,  the  premier  and  his  colleagues  in  their  turn  convinced  two- 
thirds  of  the  mine  owners  that  on  the  principle  of  the  thing  the 
men  were  justified  in  asking  what  they  did.  These  owners  con- 
sented to  the  proposition  of  the  premier  that  the  right  to  a  minimum 
wage  should  be  conceded  in  general  terms,  and  that  the  proper 
amount  of  such  minimum  should  be  decided  later  by  a  joint  com- 
mission in  each  mining  district  to  which  the  government  would  itself 
appoint  in  each  case  one  member  to  act  as  final  arbiter.  The 
workingmen  would  probably  have  accepted  this  proposal  if  all  the 
owners  had  yielded  to  it.  The  obstructive  one-third  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  unanimity  were  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  owners, 
in  whose  territory  the  miners'  funds  are  comparatively  small  and 
who  therefore  were  more  confident  of  starving  out  their  employees. 

Cabinet  members,  however,  have  continued  to  work  for  an 
adjustment  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  Premier  Asquith  has  added 
a  strong  argument  to  coerce  the  mining  magnates  who  still  stand 
stubborn  by  threatening  that  if  they  do  not  voluntarily  yield,  a 
minimum  wage  bill  will  be  pushed  through  parliament  in  a  form 
which  will  compel  them  to  consent  to  what  their  workers  ask.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  men  were  warned  that  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  using  troops  to  suppress  disorder  if  the  strikers  got 
into  any  rioting. 

Children  Factors  in  Lawrence  Strike 

The  bitterness  of  the  textile  strikers  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
toward  the  civil  and  military  authorities  who  are  trying  to  keep 
order  in  that  city,  has  grown  deeper  and  more  dangerous  since 
the  police  and  militia  joined  hands  to  interfere  with  the  plan  for 
sending  off  children  from  idle  workingmen's  homes  to  other  cities 
to  be  cared  for  while  the  strike  lasts.  The  strike  leaders  had 
succeeded  in  arranging  with  working  people  in  other  places  to  give 
refuge  to  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  poorer  homes  of  Lawrence  until 
their  fathers  were  at  work  again,  and  several  hundred  children  had 
thus  been  distributed  among  laboring  families  in  New  York  City. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  children  were  sent  out  of  town  was  not 
particularly  objectionable  to  officials  at  Lawrence,  but  the  fact  that 
in  New  York  they  were  massed  in  a  parade  along  sth  avenue  to 
create,  by  their  pathetic  appearance,  sympathy  for  their  fathers  on 
strike  at  home,  exasperated  those  who  feel  that  the  present  labor 
trouble  is  ruining  Lawrence.  When,  therefore,  another  delegation 
of  the  children  was  mustered  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  like 
manner,  the  Lawrence  authorities  mterfered  with  force  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  whole  company  of  little  folks  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion just  as  they  were  boarding  the  train.  The  children  were  re- 
leased and  returned  to  their  parents  the  next  morning,  but  the 
parents  were  cited  to  appear  in  court  under  the  law  punishing  de- 
sertion and  neglect  of  children,  by  which  statute  the  drastic  action 
was  justified  by  the  police. 

It  was  at  once  apparent,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
ference was  quite  the  opposite  of  what  the  officials  had  calculated. 
The  children  detained  under  arrest  in  their  home  town  brought  far 
more  sympathy  to  the  strikers  than  they  could  possibly  have  created 
by  parading  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  or  any  other  city.  Invoking 
the  law  against  child  neglect  to  prevent  children  being  sent  away 
from  imminent  starvation  at  Lawrence  to  homes  where  at  least 
they  would  have  plenty  to  eat,  was  an  incongruity  perfectly  patent 
to  all  minds  except  those  which  had  been  obsessed  with  prejudice 
over  the  Lawrence  situation.  It  immediately  attracted  attention 
even  in  Washington,  and  government  agents  were  ordered  forthwith 
to  Lawrence  to  inquire  whether  hindering  the  children  from  taking 
the  train  to  Philadelphia  was  not  an  obstruction  of  interstate  com- 
merce contrary  to  federal  law.  Members  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time  arranged  to  have  thirty  or  more  child  mill  workers  brought 
to  Washington  to  be  officially  examined  there  as  to  their  home  life 
and  their  experience  in  the  mills.  Some  of  this  group  were 
cripples,  with  injuries  said  to  have  been  caused  by  mill  machinery. 

Meantime  the  judge  before  whom  the  neglect  cases  were  called 
refused  to  allow  criminal  procedure  against  any  of  the  accused 
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mothers  until  a  committee  of  citizens,  whom  he  appointed,  had  in- 
vestigated the  whole  question  of  present  conditions  among  families 
of  the  strikers.  The  strike  leaders,  pleased  with  this  judicial  note, 
agreed  in  their  turn  not  to  try  to  send  away  any  more  children  from 
the  town  until  this  committee  reported. 


Religious  World 
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Mill  Men  Offer  Wage  Advance 

Influenced  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  very  decided  swing  of  public 
sentiment  toward  the  strikers,  which  followed  the  attempt  of  the 
police  to  interfere  with  plans  for  the  housing  of  strikers'  children 
elsewhere,  the  mill  owners  at  Lawrence  toward  the  last  of  the 
week  began  to  announce  their  willingness  to  advance  wages  by 
offering  increases  for  all  workers,  which  they  promised  should  in 
no  case  be  less  than  5  per  cent.  This  advance  more  than  covers  the 
rejected  demand  of  the  men  out  of  which  the  strike  originally  arose. 
It  would  have  cost  the  owners  a  great  deal  less  to  have  conciliated 
their  employees  then  than  it  will  cost  to  make  this  concession. 

Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  concession  will  now  end 
the  strike,  for  the  terms  which  have  been  since  stipulated  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  Socialist  organization  which 
has  fomented  the  trouble,  amount  to  a  15  per  cent  increase.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  however,  following  its  steady  policy 
of  fighting  its  Socialist  rival  at  every  vantage  point,  is  struggling 
to  get  a  foothold  among  the  Lawrence  strikers,  and  its  influence, 
so  far  as  it  obtains  influence,  will  undoubtedly  be  exercised  for  a 
conservative  settlement. 

Famine  Brings  Cannibalism  in  Persia 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Chinese  famine  assumes  propor- 
tions that  seem  too  great  even  for  the  organized  charity  of  the 
world  to  cope  with,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  equal  call  for 
the  benevolence  of  American  and  other  Christian  nations  to  save 
the  lives  of  starving  Persians — not  so  great  a  number  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Chinese  famine  country  but  in  equally  desperate  plight. 

Ravages  of  the  Kurds — and  as  it  appears,  even  regular  Turkish 
troops — in  raids  across  the  Persian  border  in  the  vicinity  of 
Urumia  last  year  prevented  planting  of  crops  and  so  left  thait 
region  bare  of  foodstuffs.  This  was  a  situation  grave  enough, 
but  recent  advices  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  great  spread  of  the 
area  of  distress  by  reason  of  the  wild  operations  of  Salar  ed 
Dowleh,  brother  of  the  deposed  shah,  whose  rebel  horde  sacked 
twenty-five  or  thirty  towns  in  the  region  of  Hamadan.  In  this 
district  it  is  reported  that  the  lack  of  food  has  driven  the  desperate 
people  to  cannibalism  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  people  of 
Teheran,  impoverished  as  they  themselves  are  by  the  long  unset- 
tlement  of  political  and  commercial  conditions,  have  contributed 
$5,000  to  buy  supplies  for  their  starving  countrymen,  but  this  sum, 
though  large  in  comparison  with  the  resources  of  the  givers,  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  need. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  asked  to  take  up  this  matter 
in  connection  with  its  measures  for  Chinese  relief.  Coupling  both 
great  famines  with  the  serious  food  scarcity  in  the  Punjab  of  India 
already  alluded  to,  and  the  desperate  plight  of  peasants  in  Eastern 
Russia,  of  which  Russian  pride  permits  only  a  hint  to  come  out 
to  the  world,  it  appears  that  not  for  centuries  before  has  famine 
been  so  widespread  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  as  at  the  present 
moment. 

Another  Confession  in  Dynamite  Cases 

Another  acknowledgment  of  guilt  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Namara  dynamite  cases  at  Los  Angeles  has  demonstrated  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  knowledge  of  the  prosecution  there  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  did  the  astounding  confessions  of  the  principal  defendants 
themselves.  Bert  H.  Franklin,  former  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
who  was  employed  as  a  detective  by  Clarence  Darrow,  chief  counsel 
for  the  McNamara  brothers,  has  changed  his  former  plea  of  not 
guilty  to  a  plea  of  guilty  under  the  indictment  charging  him  with 
having  attempted  to  bribe  Robert  Bain,  a  juror  chosen  for  the 
McNamara  trial. 

It  was  the  prosecution's  discovery  of  Franklin's  attempt  thus  to 
defeat  justice  which  convinced  Darrow  that  he  could  not  afford 
longer  to  fight  the  case  against  his  clients,  and  thus  led  them,  on 
his  advice,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  terrible  accusation  they  faced. 
Franklin's  confession,  therefore,  is  of  significance  not  only  as 
making  sure  the  appropriate  punishment  of  his  own  misdeed,  but 
as  opening  the  way  for  justice  to  get  at  Mr.  Darrow  himself,  who 
is  accused  of  having  furnished  the  money  which  Franklin  paid  over 
to  Bain.  The  present  impression  of  observers  is  that  Franklin  will 
be  the  state's  chief  witness  again«t  his  former  employer. 


Mission  Unity  in  China  Theoretically  Indorsed 

Broad  intimation  by  missionaries  returned  from  China  that  if  the 
boards  at  home  would  only  take  hands  off,  the  mission  workers  in 
the  field  would  at  once  consolidate  Protestant  Christianity  into  a 
united  force  in  the  new  Oriental  republic,  gave  spice  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  joint  interdenominational  conference  on  the  present 
Chinese  situation  held  in  the  Presbyterian  building.  New  York  City, 
last  Thursday.  One  worker  just  returned  from  Foochow  was 
particularly  emphatic  in  saying  that  in  his  city  the  missionaries 
had  repeatedly  been  obliged  to  forego  union  plans  and  retrace  their 
steps  because  of  interference  by  missionary  secretaries  in  America. 

Nevertheless  the  conference,  in  which  were  represented  thirty 
foreign  missionary  boards  and  societies— including  the  denomina- 
tional organizations  of  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  both 
North  and  South,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Disciples  and 
Friends,  together  with  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  boards  of 
Canada — was  as  hearty  in  commending  union  ideals  for  China 
as  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  there  could  wish.  But  all  ex- 
pressions of  opinions  were  recognized  as  personal  only  to  the 
missionary  secretaries  attending  and  not  binding  on  the  boards 
for  whom  they  serve  as  executives.  The  conference  had  no  legis- 
tive  power,  and  in  the  end  the  resolutions  which  it  adopted  were 
not  made  public  but  were  turned  over  to  the  committee  of  reference 
and  counsel — under  whose  auspices  the  conference  was  called — 
to  be  transmitted,  with  copies  of  the  papers  read,  to  the  boards 
maintaining  the  established  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America.  What  actual  results  come  from  this  day  of  consultation  on 
China  depends  on  the  later  action  of  those  boards. 

It  was  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  first  analyzed  before  the  conference  what  must  be  involved  in 
real  Christian  union  capable  of  making  a  maximum  impression 
on  China  in  the  present  susceptible  epoch  of  change.  He  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  one  common  name  adopted  for  all  Protestant 
Chinese  congregations,  so  that  denominational  differences  should 
be  submerged  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Chinese  public.  Separate  de- 
nominational institutions  of  education  should  be  promptly  merged— 
all,  including  even  theological  seminaries,  should  be  operated  on  a 
union  basis.  All  Christian  literature  issued  in  the  Chinese  language 
should  be  prepared  and  published  by  a  joint  board  representing  all 
the  missions.  And  finally,  some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for 
executive  control  on  the  field  which  would  govern  all  Protestant 
mission  effort  harmoniously.  District  councils  for  the  various  prov- 
inces and  one  great  board  of  strategy  for  the  whole  nation  should 
be  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  all  denominations,  both  foreign  and 
native,  and  should  be  vested  with  the  final  power  to  determine 
the  scope  and  sphere  of  each  denomination's  activity  in  the  fields 
distributing  forces  strategically  and  harmonizing  their  relations. 

Interference  from  Home  Vigorously  Disavowed 

These  radically  suggestive  proposals  from  Dr.  Barton  were 
referred  by  the  conference  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Homer  C. 
Stuntz,  representing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  board,  was  chairman. 
This  report,  returned  later  in  the  day,  did  not  enter  into  details  as 
Dr.  Barton  had  done  with  his  paper,  but  in  general  terms  it  indorsed 
his  ideas.  And  every  thought  of  hindering  the  missionaries  on  the 
field  in  their  union  expectations  was  vigorously  disavowed  in  the 
following  terms: 

"This  conference  desires  to  assure  the  missions  in  the  strong- 
est possible  manner  of  its  unreserved  approval  of  the  effort  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  the  Christian  church  in  China  and 
promise  the  missions  that  they  will  have  in  such  efforts  the 
hearty  support  of  the  members  of  this  conference." 

This  general  indorsement  of  unity  the  conference  strengthened 
by  specifically  indorsing  united  work  in  "education,  preparation 
and  publication  of  literature,  hospitals  and  philanthropy,"  and  the 
expression  was  further  amplified  by  a  third  resolution  which  "recog- 
nizes the  supreme  place  which  the  Chinese  church  must  occupy  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  nation,"  pledged  sympathy  with  all  pur- 
poses of  the  Chinese  themselves  to  "unite  in  the  interests  of  in- 
creased strength  and  economy  and  of  the  effective  propagation  of 
the  gospel." 

Despite  the  diverse  denominational  constituents  of  the  conference, 
there  was  but  one  speech  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  this  paper, 
which,  if  followed  out  consistently,  would  eliminate  from  China  all 
denominational  names  known  in  America.   This  criticism  came  from 
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Dr.  John  Fox  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  who  felt  that  the 
proposal  for  joint  theological  seminaries  would  result  in  slurring 
over  the  importance  of  doctrinal  convictions  in  Christianity.  But 
Dr.  Fox  did  not  vote  against  the  report,  which  was  adopted  by  unop- 
posed affirmatives. 

Prayer  Appeal  to  Be  Read  io  All  Pulpits 

The  addresses  of  the  program  were  all  illuminating  and  valuable. 
Vice-President  Williams  of  Nanking  University,  Secretary  Mac- 
Gillivary  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  China  and  Dr. 
Gamewell  of  Peking  made  alert  reports  on  present  conditions  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Confucius.  A  cablegram  was  read  from  Bishop 
Bashford  saying  that  the  country  is  quieting  down  so  well  that 
many  missionaries  are  now  able  to  return  to  their  fields. 

The  close  of  an  interesting  day  came  when  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  read  a  letter  which  he  had  by  request 
drafted  to  be  sent  out  to  American  churches,  reciting  the  extraor- 
dinary significance  of  the  present  crisis  in  China,  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  avowed  Christians  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
triumphant  patriotic  movement  of  the  hour,  and  begging  all  Chris- 
tians to  pray  for  the  providential  direction  of  that  crisis  to  the 
highest  good  of  China  and  to  the  greatest  possible  victory  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  paper  was  very  feelingly  indorsed,  and  it 
is  requested  that  pastors  everywhere  shall  read  the  message  to  their 
people  from  their  pulpits.  A  complete  copy  of  the  letter  will  be 
foimd  in  next  week's  issue  of  The  Continent. 

Men  Called  to  Pray  in  Week  Before  Easter 

The  interbrotherhood  conference,  in  whose  councils  are  included 
the  brotherhoods  of  three  Presbyterian  denominations  as  well  as  the 
interdenominational  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  and  the 
men's  organizations  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Disciples,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans  and  United  Brethren,  urges 
Christian  men  everywhere  to  observe  the  week  preceding  Easter — 
beginning  Sunday,  March  31 — as  a  week  of  peculiarly  earnest  and 
intense  prayer.  In  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  daily  men's 
prayer  meetings  will  be  held  in  churches.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
noon  evangelistic  meetings  for  men,  in  which  different  denomina- 
tions are  imited,  may  be  a  feature  of  the  week  in  many  cities.  As 
an  aid  to  the  common  observance  of  this  prayer  season,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  the  chairman  of  the  interbrotherhood  conference,  has 
prepared  a  leaflet  with  suggestions  for  Bible  reading,  meditation  and 
prayer  for  each  day  of  the  week  leading  up  to  Easter.  These 
leaflets  may  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  50  cents  a  hundred  from  Mr. 
Gardiner  at  his  home  post  office,  Gardiner,  Maine. 

In  appealing  to  American  Christians  to  make  this  concert  of 
prayer  genuine  in  the  deepest  sense,  Mr.  Gardiner  asks  that  men 
everywhere  shall  prayerfully  offer  themselves  in  their  fullest  powers 
to  their  Lord,  recognizing  that  "the  culmination  of  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  in  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension  and  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  means  that  man's  highest  glory  is  his  op- 
portunity so  to  surrender  himself  to  God's  will  that  he  may  share 
God's  purpose  and  enter  his  service  for  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom." 

Theological  School  Enlarging  Lay  Training 

An  immense  development  is  promised  to  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  capital  city  of  Connecticut  by  a  munificent  gift 
from  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  She  has  donated  to  the 
school  outright  $250,000  for  endowment  and  $100,000  for  new 
buildings,  and  besides  has  promised  another  quarter  million  for 
endowment  on  condition  of  its  being  covered  by  an  equal  sum  from 
other  donors — toward  which  condition  a  $100,000  subscription  has 
already  been  received  from  a  giver  whose  name  remains  unpub- 
lished. All  in  all,  a  million  dollars  of  new  money  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  in  sight  for  the  seminary. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  gifts  lies  in  the  fact  that 
although  they  are  given  to  a  theological  seminary,  they  are  not 
given  for  theological  education.  The  theological  faculty  concerned 
with  the  training  of  ministers  at  Hartford  is  sufficiently  endowed 
and  asks  no  more.  All  this  accession  of  greater  financial  strength 
is  to  be  devoted  to  upbuilding  schools  for  the  training  of  lay  reli- 
gious workers  or  the  training  of  young  ministers  in  other  lines  than 
for  ordinary  pastoral  work.  For  several  years  past  President  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  faculty  colleagues  have  been  maintaining  a  school 
of  religious  pedagogy  adjunct  to  the  seminary,  and  last  September 
they  opened  also  a  school  of  missions  based  on  recommendations 
made  by  the  education  commission  of  the  Edinburgh  conference. 
The  development  of  these  institutions  into  the  strongest  possible 


efficiency  and  the  organization  of  related  schools — especially  a  school 
of  social  service — aiming  at  the  preparation  of  a  high  order  of 
religious  specialists,  principally  laymen,  is  the  large  vision  opened 
up  at  Hartford  by  Mrs.  Kennedy's  giving. 

The  seminary  itself  will  directly  profit  by  these  changes  only  in 
the  necessity  of  providing  an  entire  new  plant  for  the  whole  system 
of  related  schools.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  housing  of  the  theo- 
logical department  in  this  new  group  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
citizens  of  Hartford  themselves. 

Purposes  Behind  the  Conservation  Congress 

The  objects  to  be  attained  by  bringing  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  to  a  climax  in  a  great  national  "conservation  con- 
gress" in  New  York  City  in  April  are  defined  in  the  first  official 
announcements  of  the  gathering  under  the  following  six  heads : 

1.  To  summarize  the  year's  campaign  and  to  present  a  program 
for  permanent  work. 

2.  To  face  Christianity's  unsolved  problems  in  realizing  a  world 
brotherhood. 

3.  To  make  possible  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  organiza- 
tions doing  special  work  for  men  and  boys. 

4-  To  give  an  added  demonstration  of  the  essential  unity  of 
Christianity. 

5.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the  masculine  power  of  the  church. 

6.  To  produce  an  adequate  literature  upon  the  various  phases  of 
the  message  of  the  movement. 

The  body  of  delegates  to  this  great  congress  will  be  appointed 
by  the  cities  in  which  the  movement  has  been  organized  during  the 
past  winter.  Each  central  city  in  which  an  eight-day  campaign  has 
been  conducted  by  the  national  committee  of  ninety-seven  will  be 
represented  by  a  delegation  of  men  proportionate  in  numbers  to  the 
size  of  the  city  and  named  by  its  own  local  committee  of  one 
hundred.  These  same  local  committees  will  invite  all  auxiliary 
towns  within  their  respective  districts  to  appoint  also  from  one  to 
three  delegates.  The  committee  of  ninety-seven  will,  in  addition,  in- 
\ite  all  the  national  officers  of  the  various  denominations  that  have 
cooperated  in  the  movement,  and  likewise  a  representation  of 
leading  pastors.  The  same  committee  will  name  100  delegates  at 
large  from  among  the  foremost  American  Protestant  laymen. 

Jewish  Movement  Back  to  Old  Observances 

Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnes  and  a  number  of  like  spirited  Jewish 
pastors  who,  in  opposition  to  such  progressives  as  Rabbi  Wise,  are 
trying  to  lead  the  wealthy  Jews  of  New  York  City  back  to  con- 
servative Jewish  orthodoxy  and  all  the  old  ritual  observances,  have 
succeeded  in  forming  a  stock  company  with  a  large  capital  which, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Jewish  Community,"  will  conduct  in  New 
York  City  schools  for  boys  after  the  ancient  Hebrew  model  for  the 
study  of  the  Torah  and  the  Talmuds.  It  also  proposes  to  supervise 
the  slaughtering  of  animals  under  strict  "kosher"  regulations  and 
to  sell  the  meat  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  now  the 
rabbis  who  certify  to  the  ceremonial  cleanness  of  meats  prepared  to 
sell  in  the  Jewish  markets  are  mostly  under  the  pay  of  non-Jewish 
butchers,  and  it  is  hinted  that  they  often  are  constrained  by  the 
influence  of  their  employers  to  put  their  seal  of  purity  on  meats 
which  are  not  in  fact  ceremonially  clean.  The  new  organization 
of  Rabbi  Magnes  not  only  hopes  to  insure  for  the  orthodox  a  meat 
supply  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  also  hopes  to  win 
back  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  many  Jew$  who  no  longer  take 
any  care  about  the  "kosher"  character  of  their  food.  A  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  "community"  has  been  introduced  into  the 
legislature  of  New  York.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Felix  M.  Warburg 
are  the  principal  laymen  named  among  the  incorporators. 

The  Reformation  Dramatically  Portrayed 

The  success  with  which  the  newly  revived  English  enthusiasm 
for  pageantry  has  been  used  in  London  to  stimulate  interest  in  for- 
eign missions,  now  has  led  indirectly  to  the  use  of  the  same  method 
for  reviving  sentiments  of  the  Reformation  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people.  The  new  pageant  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  been 
exhibited  in  Agricultural  hall,  London.  It  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  and  of  course  pre- 
sents on  that  account  a  strictly  Nonconformist  view  of  the  mean- 
ing and  principles  of  reformation  movements,  and  later  Puritan 
and  evangelical  developments.  Seventeen  episodes  have  been  dra- 
matically reproduced  with  great  impression  upon  the  thousands  who 
have  witnessed  them. 
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Editorial 


Was  It  Absurd? 

THERE  has  been  much  in  print  recently  about  "Men  and  Re- 
ligion."   Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  profit  to  talk  a  little 
about  religion,  leaving  men  for  a  while  to  get  on  with  such 
religion  as  they  have.    After  the  campaigns  and  "the  teams"  and 
"the  experts,"  men  certainly  should  be  able  to  make  a  good  showing 
for  themselves. 

The  phrase  "Men  and  Religion"  is  not  wholly  self-suggestive  as 
to  what  it  means.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "men."  There  is  not  universal  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "religion."  A  story  went  the  rounds  a  dozen  years 
ago  to  the  effect  that  Mark  Twain  once  told  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Twitchell 
of  Hartford  that  he  had  lately  preached  the  best  sermon  that  he, 
Mark,  had  ever  heard.  When  pressed  by  the  preacher  for  the 
nature  or  contents  of  the  sermon,  all  the  humorist  could  say  was, 
"I  don't  remember  your  text,  nor  anything  else  but  this :  You  said, 
'Theology  is  not  religion,  not  by  a  long  shot.' "  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  need  to  have  someone  tell  them  the  same  thing 
about  once  a  month.  Theology  is  a  matter  of  intellectual  belief 
as  to  the  relation  and  meaning  of  the  things  said  concerning  God, 
his  laws  and  ways,  as  found  in  the  Bible.  Religion  is  no  such  thing. 
It  is  not  a  belief  at  all. 

Recently  an  editorial  in  The  Continent  contained  a  definition  of 
religion :  "Religion  is  the  soul  of  man  striving  to  achieve  the  life 
of  God  in  this  world."  A  reader  of  The  Continent  and  a  preacher 
criticises  the  definition,  declares  it  to  be  absurd  and  says  that  "reli- 
gion is  no  such  thing."  What  sort  of  thing  religion  is  the  critic 
does  not  say.  To  define  is  hard.  Joseph  Cook  once  declared  defini- 
tion to  be  the  hardest  task  to  which  a  mind  could  set  itself.  Defini- 
tions of  religion  may  be  found  in  the  various  treatises  on  theology, 
but  each  one  is  a  receptacle  for  the  particular  sort  of  creed  which 
its  framer  wishes  to  pour  into  it.  There  is  one  definition  that 
antedates  all  Christian  theologies,  and  which  is  complete  and  all- 
comprehensive.  That  definition  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
epistle  of  James  (Jas.  1 127). 

The  two  thoughts  which  differentiate  this  definition  from  all 
others  are  to  be  found  in  its  two  infinitives,  "to  visit"  and  "to 
keep."  Both  ideas  refer  to  human  striving ;  the  first  to  striving  out- 
wardly, away  from  one's  self,  just  as  God  has  ever  been  striving 
for  the  reclamation  of  humanity.  The  second  has  reference  to  striv- 
ing inwardly,  to  make  one's  self  as  God  is — pure,  holy,  unspotted 
from  the  world.  Religion  as  defined  is  altruistic  and  intruistic. 
It  sends  its  energies  out  after  another,  and  keeps  a  tight  grip  on 
itself.  Together  these  two  sorts  of  effort  produce  character.  To- 
gether these  two  lines  of  effort  are  a  striving  by  the  soul  of  man 
to  achieve  in  this  world  the  life  of  God.  The  definition  so  sharply 
criticised  is  not  absurd ;  it  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  Holy  Scripture. 

In  a  certain  prayer  meeting  where  the  writer  was  present  a 
speaker  essayed  to  define  religion.  His  words  were  easy  to  remem- 
ber; indeed  to  forget  them  would  be  hard.  "Religion  is  believing 
what  the  catechism  tells  you  to  believe,  whether  you  do  or  not," 
The  sentence  was  spoken  in  all  sincerity,  and  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  orthodoxy  that  finds  itself  satisfied  with  creedal  authority. 
The  good  Roman  Catholic  would  say,  "Religion  is  believing  what 
the  priest  tells  you  to  believe,"  The  Mormon,  the  Moslem,  will 
have  a  similar  form  of  expression.  There  will  be,  then,  as  many 
religions  as  there  are  catechisms  or  priests  or  sultans.  But  reli- 
gions are  not  in  the  scope  of  this  discussion — only  religion,  some- 
thing which  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  man  who  calls  himself 
religious.  The  Moslem  idea  of  God  is  of  one  who  is  lord  of  an 
infinite,  eternal  harem,  and  to  achieving  a  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  such  a  God  he  devotes  himself  in  this  world.  Bishop 
Vincent  spoke  once  in  the  Mormon  temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
if  memory  is  not  treacherous,  having  spoken  of  the  triumphant 
faith  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  was  followed  by  Brigham 
Young,  who  chuckled  over  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  to  those  noble 
old  polygamists.  Brigham's  great  purpose  was  that  he  might  achieve 
the  life  of  his  polygamistic  God,  and  he  succeeded  very  well,  judged 
from  the  human  standpoint. 

Were  religion  a  matter  of  belief  in  creeds,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  have  no  religion. 
The  test  of  membership  in  a  Presbyterian  church  today  is  simple 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
anything  contained  in  so-called  creedal  standards.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  our  church  members  who  do  not  believe  all  that 
"the  catechism  tells  them  to  believe"  who  are  the  loveliest  sort  of 


Christians,  and  whose  religion  is  beyond  a  question.  Believing  is 
one  word,  "Be  living"  are  two  words,  and  the  two  defy  the  multi- 
plication table,  for  they  are  vastly  more  than  twice  the  one.  "Life, 
life,  eternal  life,"  Christian  cried,  as  he  sped  across  the  plain  from 
the  City  of  Destruction.  He  thought  not  of  belief,  except  as  it  was 
a  conviction  that  he  was  a  doomed  sinner.  What  does  the  cry 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  mean,  if  not  a  longing  to  become  more 
and  more  like  unto  God?  One  cannot  get  nearer  to  him  in  rods  or 
furlongs  or  miles,  but  only  in  character. 

Whether  so-called  "movements"  are  accomplishing  much  of  value 
among  the  churches,  or  can  accomplish  much,  is  probably  a  debatable 
question.  The  remark  of  Jesus  is  memorable:  "On  this  rock  I 
will  build,"  not  "my  movement"  but  "my  church."  To  help  him 
build  that  is  the  largest  ambition  that  can  fill  a  human  soul.  But 
if  the  "movement"  now  under  way,  called  the  "Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement,"  cam  rouse  men  to  Christian  activity,  can  set 
them  to  visiting  the  widows  and  fatherless,  can  set  them  to  keeping 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  it  will  be  one  mighty  impulse 
to  a  real  religious  power  in  this  world. 

The  time  has  come  to  have  done  with  impressions  made  from 
old  stereotype  plates.  The  time  has  come  for  vital  godliness,  God 
is  wise.  Let  us  strive  to  achieve  that  characteristic  of  the  life  of 
God.  God  is  good.  Let  us  be  good.  God  is  merciful.  There  is 
no  divine  quality  that  humanity  more  needs  to  develop.  Let  us  sum 
up  this  thought  of  achieving  the  life  of  God  in  our  own  lives. 
Jesus  gave  the  order :  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  What  did  he  mean?  Did 
he  mean  believe  in  forms?  Did  he  mean  repeat  shibboleths  and 
creeds  and  confessions?  No!  He  meant  live  the  life  of  God  in 
this  world. 

Religion  is  the  retying  of  the  sundered  cord  between  the  heart  of 
God  and  the  heart  of  man.  Man  broke  it  by  striving  to  live  his 
own  life  in  his  own  way  regardless  of  God.  Man  reties  it  by  striv- 
ing to  live  God's  life  in  God's  way ;  that  is,  by  submission  to  the 
divine  will.  Whatever  moves  a  life  nearer  to  God  helps  retie  the 
cord.    To  that  high  and  noble  striving  let  us  give  our  lives. 

R.  S.  H. 


Be  Urgent;  Be  Generous;  Be  Quick 

Surely  no  minister  of  the  pitying  Christ  will  stand  in  his  pulpit 
next  Sabbath  without  the  sight  of  a  starving  Chinaman  before  his 
eyes ;  and  surely  in  that  starving  Chinaman  he  will  see  the  figure 
of  the  Lord  he  serves.  That  only  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  mag- 
netic power  to  his  appeal  to  his  people  for  liberal  giving  to  the 
Chinese  Famine  Fund,  for  which  collections  are  to  be  taken  through- 
out the  country  on  Sunday,  March  10. 

Recent  reports  from  China  indicate  that  the  estimate  of  3,000,000 
persons — men,  women  and  children — literally  starving  for  want  of 
the  barest  necessities  of  food,  is  an  all  too  conservative  account 
of  the  need  of  China  today.  Mercy  never  required  swifter  feet 
than  in  this  terrible  human  crisis;  and  the  man  who  delays  to  give 
what  he  may  is  hardly  better  than  a  murderer.  Remittances 
should  be  made  promptly  on  Monday  morning,  the  nth  instant, 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  American  relief  committee,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
I  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  There  is  even  reason  for 
using  the  telegraphic  wires  by  which  to  remit,  rather  than  to  wait 
for  mails.  The  committee  itself  will  employ  the  cable  in  trans- 
mitting these  funds  to  China,  and  electric  swiftness  both  across  land 
and  under  water  will  be  none  too  quick  for  the  urgency  of  the  call. 

A  Large  and  Impressive  Waste  of  Time 

Do  you  believe  in  the  budget?  It  all  depends,  doesn't  it,  on  what 
"budget"  means?  If  it  signifies  the  systematic  arrangement  of  a 
local  congregation's  own  expenses  and  all  its  benevolences  in  one 
consistent  account,  and  then  an  "every-member  canvass"  to  raise  the 
whole  of  it  at  one  stroke  by  subscription,  it  is  a  thing  delightfully 
easy  to  believe  in  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  sensible  and  business- 
like way  to  set  a  definite  financial  objective  before  a  church,  and 
affords  the  stimulation  which  always  results  from  having  a  plain 
goal  in  sight  ahead.  If  the  officers  are  wise  enough  to  put  their 
mark  forward,  but  not  too  far  forward,  it  is  pretty  nearly  sure 
device  for  procuring  a  healthy  measure  of  advance  each  year  in 
benevolent  giving. 

But  if  "budget"  means  what  the  General  Assembly's  executive 
commission  seems  to  mean  by  it,  then  that  is  a  different  story.  What 
the  executive  commission  calls  its  "budget"  is  arrived  at  by  noting 
the  total  income  from  churches  that  each  benevolent  board  received 
last  year  and  adding  thereto  10  per  cent  for  the  year  coming.  These 
pretty  little  grammar  school  sums  in  decimal  multiplication  and 
simple  addition  are  then  prorated  among  the  presbyteries  and  of- 
ficially mailed  to  them.     By  what  argument  or  philosophy  the 
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executive  commission  persuades  itself  that  all  this  mathematics 
affords  a  valuable  way  to  spend  its  time  is  from  the  outside  quite 
inscrutable.  The  information  which  each  presbytery  thus  receives 
it  could  readily  discover  for  itself  from  the  General  Assembly 
Minutes,  and  it  would  seem  no  great  feat  of  trust  to  depend  on 
the  presbytery  also  to  calculate  and  add  10  per  cent  extra. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  about  the  commission's  arduous 
exercise  in  arithmetic  is  the  unconscious  humor  with  which  it 
virtually  confesses  at  the  end  that  its  calculations  are  worthless. 
The  presbyteries  are  advised  in  the  very  letter  transmitting  the 
budget  that  it  will  have  to  be  revised  locally  in  at  least  four  sorts 
of  cases,  if  not  more.  Attention  to  those  four  specifications  reveals 
that  they  cover  about  all  the  cases  there  are.  Even  according  to  the 
commission's  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  therefore,  its  budget  will 
have  to  be  remade  in  each  presbytery.  Why,  then,  shouldn't  the 
presbytery  be  the  carpenter  of  the  construotion  in  the  first  place- 
supposing  there  is  any  use  building  it  at  all? 

There  is  nothing  illuminating  to  the  church  concerning  its  duty 
of  benevolence  in  the  all  too  simple  process  of  adding  10  per  cent 
to  everything.  Any  child  can  do  that.  If  the  executive  commission 
can  do  no  more,  it  might  as  well  let  the  whole  subject  alone.  What 
would  indeed  serve  the  church  most  usefully  would  be  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  work  that  each  board  of  the  denomination  pro- 
poses for  the  year  coming,  and  then  a  clear  statement  telling  which 
board  or  boards  on  account  of  special  opportunities  or  demands 
need  special  "boosting."  Of  course  it  would  be  embarrassing  for 
the  commission  to  exercise  even  the  most  judicial  impartiality  among 
the  boards.  But  if  it  doesn't  feel  equal  to  that,  its  mechanical  10  per 
cent  impartiality  is  an  entirely  needless  substitute. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  the  executive  commission  has  vindicated 
itself  beyond  criticism  by  excellent  work  in  the  adjustment  and 
correlation  of  various  administrative  functions  of  the  church. 
Herein  its  uses  have  been  so  valuable  that  already  the  commission 
has  risen  near  to  the  height  of  being  indispensable.  Its  great 
possibilities  in  such  lines  makes  a  very  strong  reason  for  urging 
its  members  not  to  waste  time  in  other  directions  on  elaborate  but 
pointless  puerilities. 


— Romolo  Murri  is  a  name  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
who  find  a  prophetic  pleasure  in  watching  the  rise  and  anticipating 
the  power  of  men  who  appear  destined  to  serve  humanity  largely. 
Murri  is  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Italian  chamber 
of  deputies,  a  former  priest  who  was  excommunicated  from  the 
Roman  Church  for  modernism.  But  though  excluded  from  the 
Romanist  Church,  he  steadfastly  continues  to  name  himself  a 
Catholic  Christian  and  holds  that  no  human  power  can  put  him 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  real  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  beHeves 
there  is  a  "living  doctrine"  descending  to  the  present  age  through 
the  Catholic  organism,  and  that  .spiritual  life  he  believes  will  yet 
transform  the  repellent  external  Catholicism  known  to  the  world. 
And  that  Murri's  friends  hope  that  he  himself  will  be  no  small 
agent  of  realizing. 

— There  has  so  far  been  no  confirmation  of  rumors  reporting  that 
certain  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  northern  Korea  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Japanese  military  authorities  who  have  imprisoned  so 
many  missionary  converts.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Japanese 
consul  general  in  New  York  City,  however,  suggests  a  deliberate 
effort  to  compromise  and  disparage  the  missionaries  through  official 
intimations  that  they  have  permitted  the  Christian  church  in  Korea 
to  become  a  cover  for  political  conspiracy.  But  no  such  retaliation 
can  obscure  from  the  view  of  the  world  the  specific  allegations 
contained  in  missionary  correspondence  of  torture  employed  in  the 
examination  of  Korean  suspects.  This  is  the  shame  that  Japan 
must  rid  itself  of  if  it  desires  to  retain  the  respect  of  civilization, 
and  back-thrusts  at  missionary  sincerity  are  not  at  this  point  a  serv- 
iceable vindication. 

— David  H.  Fanning,  a  corset  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts, 
set  for  other  employers  a  quite  exceptional  example  by  binding 
himself,  in  a  voluntary  contract  with  the  state  superintendent  of 
health,  to  maintain  any  employee  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  at  a 
sanatorium  until  cured.  The  example  proved  a  remarkably  potent 
one,  for  Mr.  Fanning  has  had  so  many  imitators  that  there  are  now 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  1.200  factories  where  the  same  offer 
from  the  management  is  open  to  any  worker  overtaken  by  the 
"white  plague." 

— In  a  speech  at  one  of  the  enthusiastic  men's  gatherings  which 
characterize  the  present  United  Presbyterian  "million  dollar  cam- 
paign," Dr.  McCulloch  of  Pittsburg  remarked  to  his  fellow  church 
men:  "For  what  do  we  stand  as  a  church?  For  what  are  we  spe- 
cially distinguished?  My  brothers,  let  us  be  candid  enough  to  say 
that  the  old-time  emphasis  upon  distinctive  princinles  is  practically 


gone.  Distinctive  principles  are  no  longer  live  issues.  You  know, 
and  I  know,  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances  they  are  coolly  and 
deliberately  ignored."  With  this  cold  comfort  for  psalm  singing 
and  the  anti-secret  society  idea,  Dr.  McCulloch  went  on  to  say : 
"If  we  are  to  preserve  our  denominational  identity,  with  sufficient 
reason  for  so  doing,  we  must  lay  hold  on  bigger  distinctives — dis- 
tinctives  that  are  abundantly  worth  while.  Here  are  two  of  them : 
I.  Extraordinary  evangelistic  zeal.  2.  Unparalleled  missionary  de- 
votion." This  is  all  strong  and  fine.  While  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  moves  in  that  direction,  it  is  moving  toward  and  for  the 
kingdom.  But  truth  obhges  a  faithful  observer  to  say  that  it  is 
not  moving  toward  preserving  the  identity  of  the  denomination. 
These  two  "distinctives"  are  good  enough  for  all  churches,  and 
when  all  of  them  achieve  both  there  will  infallibly  be  church  union 
that  is  union. 

— The  Continent  noted  recently  the  protest  of  a  Catholic  layman 
in  New  York  City  against  the  extravagant  expense  of  pageantry 
and  display  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Farley  when  he  returned  to 
New  York.  The  suggestion  was  that  it  would  have  been  more 
Christian  to  give  the  money  to  feed  the  poor.  And  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  at  least  some  Catholic  priests  to  whom  that  suggestion 
is  an  instinctive  first  thought.  A  priest  in  far-off  Uganda  illus- 
trates the  spirit  that  cares  more  for  men  than  for  ceremonial.  He 
writes  that  he  has  had  to  sell  the  golden  chalice  of  his  church.  His 
people  were  starving,  and  the  only  way  that  he  could  get  food  for 
them  was  to  sell  the  gold  off  the  altar.  And  that  is  what  he  did. 
Perhaps  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  will  call  it  a  sacrilege,  but  the 
Master  who  praised  the  widow  for  her  two  mites  surely  will  not. 
Somehow  the  foreign  mission  atmosphere  makes  men  and  women 
able  to  see  more  quickly  and  clearly  the  really  religious  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Catholic  but  in  all  the 
Protestant  communions  as  well  that  foreign  mission  directness  and 
simplicity  of  action  rebuke  home  waste  and  circumlocution. 

— Bishop  Brent,  who  was  president  of  the  international  congress 
on  the  opium  question  held  at  The  Hague,  deems  himself  bound  to 
give  out  to  the  public  no  conclusions  of  the  congress  until  the 
government  at  Washington  chooses  to  make  public  his  official 
report.  Inasmuch  as  other  members  of  this  remarkable  convention 
of  nations  accept  the  same  limitation,  there  is  general  ignorance 
of  the  results  of  the  conclave.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  Tur- 
key's failure  to  send  delegates  has  interposed  a  very  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  hoped-for  agreement  that  would  abolish 
the  opium  traffic  throughout  the  world.  Turkey  continues  to  remit 
taxes  on  land  where  poppies  are  grown,  and  by  thus  openly  en- 
couraging that  form  of  agriculture,  insures  that  any  decrease  of 
opium  production  in  India  and  China  will  be  in  large  part  offset 
by  increase  in  Turkey.  In  his  closing  address  before  the  conference 
Bishop  Brent  declared  that  there  are  today  three  tremendous  moral 
questions  looming  before  mankind,  which  only  an  effective  concert 
of  all  nations  can  handle — commerce  in  habit-forming  drugs,  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  white  slave  trade. 

— Lenox  College  at  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  as  previously  reported,  is 
working  hard  to  clinch  a  $30,000  legacy  which  will  expire  on  March 
18.  President  Reed  has  a  mighty  good  story  to  tell,  of  which  he 
is  making  effective  use  in  the  canvass — the  story  of  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  of  the  institution,  an  Iowa  pioneer  who  had  lived 
from  young  manhood  in  a  small  log  cabin.  When  he  and  his  wife 
were  well  along  in  years  they  finally  felt  themselves  well  enough 
oft"  to  afford  a  new  brick  house ;  but  by  the  time  the  brick  for  the 
new  home  was  laid  down  on  their  chosen  site  the  couple  found 
Lenox  College  in  sore  need  of  a  bigger  building.  They  considered 
the  matter  but  briefly  and  made  a  quick  decision.  The  whole  pile 
of  brick  purchased  for  the  new  home  was  carted  over  to  the  college 
grounds  and  there,  by  free  gift,  turned  over  to  erect  walls  that  still 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  Lenox  campus.  The  unselfish  donors 
went  contentedly  back  to  their  old  log  cabin,  and  died  there  years 
afterwards,  happy  in  their  willing  sacrifice.  Unless  the  capacities 
of  human  character  have  degenerated  greatly  since  that  day,  Lenox 
will  surely  get  its  needed  $80,000. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— In  these  days  candidates  should  remember  that  "candidate" 
means  "clothed  with  shining  white."  Pity  is  it  that  the  Roman 
garment  has  so  completely  failed  in  being  a  symbol  of  character. 

— Progressive  politics,  art,  science,  education,  but  no  progressive 
Christianity.  Jesus  reached  the  end  of  the  road  with  his  first  step, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thine  enemies." 

— The  value  of  a  sermon  is  not  determined  by  a  hearer's  com- 
ments made  between  his  pew  and  the  church  door,  but  by  his  con- 
duct next  day. 
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*  *  DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE  *  ^ 


Men  Who 

Refresh 

Us 


I 


N  WALTER  PATER'S  "Marius"  there  is 
an  exquisite  description  of  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  hero  by  his  first  fellow- 
ship with  a  Christian.  The  Christian  was  Cor- 
nelius, a  young  noble,  a  soldier  of  the  Twelfth 
Legion :  "With  all  the  severity  of  Cornelius 
there  was  (at  the  same  time)  a  breeze  of  hope- 
fulness— freshness  and  hopefulness — as  of  a  new 
morning  about  him."  This  delicate  phrase,  "the  breeze  of  the  morn- 
ing," came  into  my  mind  as  I  was  reading  Paul's  letter  to  Timothy, 
and  the  account  which  the  great  apostle  gives  of  the  helpful  ministry 
of  his  friend  Onesiphorus.  The  apostle  says,  "He  oft  refreshed  me," 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  of  the  coming  of  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
a  reviving  coolness  after  heat.  This  obscure  disciple  was  like 
Cornelius  who  ministered  to  Marius,  and  he  brought  renewal  of 
spirits  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles.  His  was  the  ministry  of 
the  morning  breeze. 

Even  Great  Apostle  Not  Beyond  Need  of  Friendly  Cheer 

Now  it  is  a  significant  thing  that  the  apostle  needed  the  refresh- 
ment. He  had  his  seasons  of  fainting  when  the  spirit  grew  distressed. 
What  could  there  be  in  his  life  to  hold  his  soul  in  gloomy  servi- 
tude? There  is  no  depression  like  that  which  waits  upon  natures 
that  are  intense.  The  passionate  are  familiar  with  depths  that  are 
unknown  to  the  temperate.  And  Paul  with  all  his  burning  enthu- 
siams  had  his  moments  of  faintness. 

For  one  reason,  there  was  the  undying  mistrust  of  the  ultra- 
conservative  Jews.  They  suspected  the  genuineness  of  his  apostle- 
ship.  They  suspected  the  orthodoxy  of  his  message.  From  end 
to  end  of  his  life  this  vigilant  and  often  malicious  mistrust  hung 
around  about  his  soul.  And  of  all  things  that  can  come  to  a  mes- 
senger of  Christ,  there  is  nothing  m.ore  wearing  and  wearying  than 
a  spirit  of  mistrust.  It  chokes  you.  It  smothers  you.  It  makes 
you  faint. 

And  then,  for  a  second  thing,  there  was  the  corruption  breaking 
out  in  the  young  churches  he  had  newly  planted.  To  a  man  with 
high  ideals  these  rude  realities  would  occasion  deep  depression.  I 
was  with  a  gardener  a  little  while  <ngo  who  was  taking  me  around 
the  garden  beds,  and  pointing  to  one  little  plot  where  almost  every 
flower  seemed  touched  with  blight,  be  said,  "It  is  very  dishearten- 
ing." And  when  the  apostle  Paul  looked  over  his  garden  plot  at 
Corinth,  and  saw  how  the  fair  flowers  were  smitten  with  moral 
blight,  he  became  depressed  and  faint. 

And  thirdly,  there  was  the  contemplation  of  his  own  slow  progress 
in  the  world  of  the  Spirit.  "The  prize  of  the  high  calling"  seemed 
far  away,  and  like  more  obscure  disciples  he  would  sometimes  feel 
as  though  the  journey  were  scarce  begun.  In  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  Romans  we  have  glimpses  of  the  apostle  when  this  mood  was 
upon  him,  and  when  he  needed  all  his  reserves  to  keep  going.  Well, 
in  these  ways  and  in  others,  he  came  to  times  of  depression  when 
his  fainting  soul  was  in  need  of  refreshment. 

And  in  these  times  of  fainting  God  sent  his  messengers  with  the 
morning  breeze.  Onesiphorus  was  a  bringer  of  fresh  air  to  the 
faint.  It  is  beautiful  that  an  obscure  disciple  could  be  the  minister 
of  refreshment  to  a  great  apostle.  The  ventilator  in  a  room  is  often 
an  exceedingly  plain  article,  ungainly  when  contrasted  with  more 
luxurious  things  around,  but  it  is  the  medium  of  refreshment,  the 
channel  through  which  the  air  travels  that  makes  life  easy  and 
pleasant.  And  humble  people  can  be  the  channels  of  the  heavenly 
breath  to  greater  people  who  are  faint.  Every  minister  'knows 
s^ph  folk  in  his  congregation.  They  are  not  heavily  endowed  with 
treasured  attractions.  They  have  neither  gifts  of  culture  nor  of 
wealth,  but  they  are  makers  of  atmosphere.  They  make  it  easier 
for  other  people  to  breathe. 

Windows  Opened  to  Let  In  Breath  of  Reencouragement 

1  wonder  what  windows  Onesiphorus  opened  to  let  in  the  morning 
air  upon  the  fainting  spirit  of  the  apostle.  Perhaps  he  directed 
him  to  some  forgotten  promise,  some  word  stored  with  heavenly 
energy,  which  the  great  apostle  had  forgotten.  When  Bishop 
Butler  was  dying  there  came  a  moment  of  faintness  over  his  soul, 
and  an  obscure  chaplain  who  was  in  the  chamber,  whose  name  is 
not  given  to  us,  reminded  the  bishop  of  some  dynamic  promise 
of  the  Master,  and  his  spirit  was  refreshed.  Or  perhaps  Onesiph- 
orus would  mention  to  the  apostle  some  exploit  in  his  ministry 
of  which  he  had  never  heard  :    "Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  at 


Ephesus  after  you  had  gone  away.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
to  So-and-So  after  he  had  listened  to  your  message  about  the 
heavenly  love."  And  Paul  would  listen  and  listen  until  the 
faintness  gave  place  to  hope  and  quiet  trust. 

Or  perhaps  again  Onesiphorus  would  retrace  the  pathway  of  the 
apostle's  life,  and  point  out  to  him  unremembered  mercies  which 
were  scattered  like  flowers  along  the  road,  or  he  would  show  him 
how  past  difficulties  had  been  surmounted  by  the  powers  of  grace, 
or  how  other  seasons  of  depression  had  been  fruitful  because  the 
barren  desert  was  in  reality  a  garden  of  God.  Or,  once  again, 
Onesiphorus  might  dip  into  his  own  history  and  bring  forth  testi- 
monies to  the  triumphant  power  of  eternal  love.  He  would  difii- 
dently  bring  forth  his  own  witnesses,  and  the  story  would  be  as 
morning  air  to  him  who  was  sick  and  faint. 

Well,  now,  this  kind  of  service  is  the  one  that  is  most  needed  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  We  want  people  who  carry  atmosphere  and 
are  ministers  of  refreshment.  And  such  people  will  instinctively 
go  where  the  ministry  is  most  required.  It  is  a  beautiful  lineament 
in  the  character  of  Onesiphorus  which  is  given  in  the  apostle's 
phrase,  "He  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain."  The  great  scholar  and 
convert  and  saint  and  apostle  was  held  in  servitude,  but  we  know 
what  a  name  he  gave  to  his  chain.  He  called  it  "my  bonds  in 
Christ."  He  linked  his  very  servitude  to  the  Lord.  He  took  his 
restrictions,  his  limitations,  his  impediments  and  surveyed  them 
in  their  association  with  the  Christ. 

Yet  a  man's  chain  often  lessens  the  circle  of  his  friends.  The 
chain  of  poverty  keeps  many  people  away.  And  so  does  the  chain 
of  unpopularity.  When  a  man  is  in  high  repute  he  has  many 
friends.  When  he  begins  to  wear  a  chain  the  friends  are  apt  to  fall 
away.  But  the  ministers  of  the  morning  breeze  love  to  come 
to  the  shades  of  night.  They  delight  to  minister  in  the  region  of 
despondency  and  where  the  bonds  lie  heaviest  upon  the  soul.  "He 
was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain."  The  chain  was  really  an  allurement. 
It  gave  speed  to  his  feet  and  urgency  to  his  ministry. 

And  is  not  this  the  very  friendship  of  the  Lord  Jesus?  He  is  not 
ashamed  of  our  chains.  When  he  was  with  us  in  the  flesh  he 
amazed  people  by  his  familiarity  with  the  victims  who  were  held 
in  bonds.  "He  is  gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner!" 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  chain.  "He  eateth  and  drinketh  with 
publicans  and  sinners !"  Their  chains  did  not  repel  him.  "He  re- 
membereth  us  in  our  low  estate."  He  brings  the  ministry  of  re- 
freshment to  those  who  languish  in  prison.  He  is  the  Lord  of  the 
morning  to  the  children  of  the  night.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

The  Government  Classifies  Colleges 

BY  JOHN  S.  NOLLEN 

[The  fads  brought  out  in  the  following  summary,  prepared  at  our 
request  by  the  president  of  Lake  Forest  College,  have  an  im- 
portance far  greater  than  indicated  by  the  length  of  this  article. 
Presbyterians  in  particular  zvill  discover  in  it  striking  evidence 
that  the  situation  of  higher  educational  institutions  under  denomi- 
national influence  demands  serious  attention  at  this  time.] 

THE  UNITED  STATES  bureau  of  education  has  undertaken, 
through  its  expert  on  higher  education,  the  difficult  task 
of  classifying  the  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools 
of  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  such  institutions  vary  widely 
in  their  standards,  their  efficiency  and  the  value  of  their  degrees, 
and  that  generally  their  own  catalogue  statements  give  little  indication 
of  the  differences  that  actually  exist.  The  expert  of  the  bureau 
of  education  has  therefore  sought  other  sources  of  information; 
he  has  personally  studied  the  records  of  the  graduates  of  several 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  in  the  best  graduate  schools  of 
the  country,  he  has  conferred  with  the  university  and  state  authori- 
ties and  teachers'  agencies,  whose  experience  could  throw  light  on 
the  difficult  subject,  and  he  has  had  access  to  the  results  of  the 
extensive  investigations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  of  the 
General  Education  Board. 

In  a  recent  preliminary  report  on  about  340  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  expert  of  the  bureau  gives  a 
tentative  classification  of  these  institutions  in  four  classes.  Class 
I.  includes  institutions  whose  graduates  would  ordinarily  require 
one  year's  graduate  work  in  a  strong  graduate  school  for  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Class  II.  lists  institutions  whose  graduates  would 
probably  require  somewhat  more  than  one  year's  graduate  work. 
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Class  III.  is  made  up  of  institutions  whose  graduates  are  probably 
a  year  short  of  the  standard  for  graduate  work,  and  class  IV. 
of  those  whose  graduates  are  about  two  years  short  of  the  standard 
requirement  for  graduate  work.  In  other  words,  the  institutions  in 
class  I.  are  those  whose  degrees  can  be  taken  at  par;  in  class  II. 
those  whose  degrees  may  be  quoted  at  a  discount  of  10  to  15  per 
cent;  in  class  III.  those  whose  degrees  bear  a  discount  of  about 
25  per  cent,  and  in  class  IV.  those  whose  degrees  have  about  half 
their  face  value. 

Of  the  340  institutions  thus  classified  by  the  bureau  of  education 
for  the  whole  country,  only  59  appear  in  class  I. ;  of  these  59  in- 
stitutions 37  are  universities  or  technical  schools  and  22  are  colleges. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  standard  institutions  is  inter- 
esting. The  northeastern  states  have  13  universities  and  16  colleges 
in  class  I.,  the  north  central  states  13  universities  and  5  colleges,  the 
southern  states  5  universities  and  i  college,  the  western  states  6 
universities  and  no  colleges.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  whole  country 
outside  of  New  England  the  colleges — and  that  means  the  Christian 
institutions — are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
standards  in  the  competition  with  the  state  institutions.  The  most 
striking  fact  shown  by  the  classification  is  that  in  all  the  vast 
territory  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific,  covering  95  per  cent 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  but  five  institutions  of  the  college 
type  included  in  class  I. 


Leaving  out  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  the  following 
table  shows  the  classification  of  the  colleges  listed : 


•Class- 


States. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

  16 

24 

4 

2 

North  central 

  5 

45 

28 

8 

  I 

14 

12 

6 

13 

9 

It  will  interest 

Presbyterians  to  learn 

that  of 

the  55 

colleges 

reported  as  cooperating  with  the  College  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  only  2  (Lafayette  and  Lake  Forest)  appear  in  class  I.,  19 
in  class  II.,  5  in  class  in.  and  2  in  class  IV.,  while  27  are  omitted 
from  the  classification.  Of  all  the  59  institutions  in  class  I.,  the 
Congregationalists  can  claim  9,  the  Baptists  3,  the  Methodists  3, 
the  Presbyterians  4  (adding  Hamilton  and  Princeton  to  the  two 
mentioned  above),  the  Friends  2,  the  CathoHcs  and  Universalists 
each  I.  Only  10  of  these  are  in  any  way  under  actual  denomina- 
tional control,  as  compared  with  30  that  are  independent  and  19 
state  institutions. 

The  lists  thus  far  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  education  are  in- 
complete, as  about  250  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  or 
universities  do  not  appear  in  the  tabulation.  The  strong  colleges 
are   all   included,  however. 


A  Revival  and  a  Revolution 

BY  J.  W.  CREIGHTON 


SPECIAL  meetings  for  Yeungkong  had  been  planned  for  some 
months,  and  in  spite  of  rumors  of  war  it  was  decided  to 
hold  them.    Attendance  increased  rapidly.    Street  preaching 
with  evangelistic  services  at  night  attracted  merchants,  clerks  and 
students  from  the  government  school.  In  all  123  gave  their  names. 

The  chief  magistrate  early  became  excited  and  feared  that  our 
meetings  would  attract  a  large  crowd  that  might  start  a  riot.  The 
chief  of  police  came  with  messages  asking  that  the  meetings  be 
discontinued.  His  fear  was  that  revolutionary  doctrines  were  being 
preached. 

The  street  preaching  was  stopped.  Soon  the  authorities  wished 
that  the  night  meetings  be  stopped.  Several  times  the  pastors 
were  closeted  in  the  back  room  of  the  chapel  conferring  with  the 
local  authorities.  One  morning  one  of  the  gentry,  Cheang  Keam 
Po,  sought  protection  for  his  own  and  the  family  of  the  military 
official  at  our  compound.  An  attack  of  revolutionists  or  robbers 
was  feared.  The  chief  magistrate  notified  us  that  the  city  gates 
might  be  closed  at  any  moment  and  urged  that  we  stop  our  meet- 
ings. A  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  meeting  at  5  in  the 
afternoon  was  held  in  place  of  the  night  meeting. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  revolutionary  flags  were  flying.  Nine 
o'clock  brought  the  chief  of  police  to  ask  that  the  chief  magistrate 
and  his  family  be  protected  at  the  compound.  He  was  told  that  with 
no  soldiers  it  would  be  hard  to  protect  him ;  and  at  any  rate  we 
should  first  like  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  church.  The 
family  never  came,  and  the  official  hid  in  an  old  temple  across 
from  the  hospital. 

The  events  of  that  Sunday  show  the  cause  of  his  fear.  News  had 
come  down  that  Canton  had  turned.  A  student,  formerly  of  our 
mission  school  at  Canton  but  lately  dismissed,  set  himself  up  as  the 
leader  of  the  revolutionists  at  Yeungkong.  This  T'aam  Po  Foon 
with  a  few  of  the  baser  sort  had  had  a  few  bombs  made.  They 
went  to  the  chief  magistrate  demanding  that  he  turn  over  the  keys 
of  the  prison,  threatening  him  with  immediate  death  if  he  refused. 
The  sight  of  the  bombs  decided  him.  The  keys  were  handed  over 
and  some  300  prisoners  were  released.  Arms  were  now  needed  for 
this  army  of  outlaws,  and  so  the  valorous  T'aam  called  on  the 
military  official.  Mounting  the  steps  young  T'aam  cried  out:  "De- 
liver to  me  your  arms  and  ammunition ;  deliver  and  your  life  will 
be  spared.  Refuse  and  you  will  be  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces 
with  these  bombs.  Whether  you  live  or  die  the  arms  are  mine !" 
The  official  quietly  replied,  "The  easiest  way  to  get  these  arms  is  to 
kill  me.  Throw  ahead  with  your  bombs."  And  the  bombs  did  not 
explode !  T'aam  had  ordered  fourteen  bombs,  furnishing  ex- 
plosives for  that  number,  but  the  maker,  doubtless  wishing  to  show 
his  true  Chinese  birth  by  an  absolute  disregard  of  accuracy,  had 
made  forty!  To  protect  these  "dynamite  eggs"  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  police  he  had  buried  them  under  his  shop  for  several 
days.  When  T'aam  went  to  use  them  they  were  as  harmless  as 
damp  firecrackers. 


Still  these  bogus  revolutionists  did  not  give  up,  but  rushed  to  the 
city  gates  demanding  arms  from  the  guards.  Here  again  they 
failed.  They  then  hastened  to  the  vacant  middle  school,  just  inside 
the  East  gate,  many  of  them  never  to  leave  the  place  alive.  During 
this  time  certain  hotheaded  ones  of  Yeungkong  were  searching  for 
the  chief  magistrate,  evidently  intending  to  kill  him;  the  gentry 
were  fleeing  the  city  to  places  of  safety,  and  the  Christians  were 
holding  their  regular  Sunday  service.  But  the  city  was  excited  and 
the  church  service  was  shortened,  and  at  noon  the  city  gates  were 
closed.  In  the  afternoon  a  real  revolutionist  came  in  on  the  Canton 
boat,  went  to  the  middle  school  and  commanded  young  T'aam  to 
come  forth,  promising  protection.  He  refused  and  soon  the  military 
official  commenced  firing.  Monday  morning  showed  that  the  small 
cannon  and  the  machine  guns  of  the  soldiers  had  done  deadly 
work.  Mere  death  had  not  been  enough  and  the  bodies  were 
immediately  beheaded.  Inside  the  East  gate  along  the  street  that 
we  walk  every  day  were  to  be  seen  the  mutilated  bodies  thrown 
about  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  viewed  a  serious  situation.  The  revolu- 
tionists were  not  in  power,  though  the  military  official  marched  under 
the  new  flag.  The  chief  magistrate  came  back,  the  gentry  came 
back,  but  no  one  had  any  authority  save  that  of  the  military 
official,  which  authority  came  from  force  of  arms.  This  man  had 
formerly  been  a  robber  chief,  and  all  men  feared  he  would  revert 
to  type  and  with  his  2,000  soldiers  loot  the  city.  His  anti-foreign 
feeling  and  his  possible  desire  to  complicate  the  situation  for  the 
city  caused  many  to  feel  that  the  presence  of  foreigners  was 
unwise;  better  for  the  city  as  well  as  for  the  foreigners  for  them 
to  leave.  As  the  possible  battle  was  planned  for  the  East  gate  the 
foreigners  left  as  quietly  as  possible  for  Canton. 

But  affairs  are  quiet  now.  The  revolutionists  are  in  charge,  the 
military  official  has  yielded  peaceably,  retaining  his  office;  the  chief 
magistrate  is  being  held  until  he  can  pay  back  the  shortage  in  his 
accounts,  a  proclamation  having  been  issued  instructing  anyone  to 
capture  him  should  be  attempt  to  leave  the  city;  and  there  is  no 
feeling  against  the  Christians.  The  foreigners  are  still  at  Canten 
awaiting  a  greater  permanence  of  power  before  again  taking  up  their 
interrupted  work. 

Reception  to  Chinese  President's  Son 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  first  president  of  China,  has  a  son,  Sun  Fo, 
a  promising  young  man  who  was  born  and  educated  in  Hawaii. 
Recent  advices  from  Honolulu  tell  of  a  public  farewell  reception 
tendered  him  there  by  representatives  of  the  various  nationalities 
comprised  in  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  islands  when  he 
sailed  to  join  his  father.  Several  thousand  persons  were  present, 
and  an  elaborate  program  was  given,  concluded  by  a  brief  speech 
from  Sun  Fo.  The  young  man's  earnestness,  his  open  countenance 
bespeaking  Christian  faith  and  understanding  and  his  pleasing  ad- 
dress impressed  his  audience  most  favorably. 
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That  Little  Welsh  Attorney 
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DAVID   LLOYD  GEORGE,  MAN    OF  THE   HOUR   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 


A  Character  Sketch  by  J.  A.  Macdonald 


TAKE  HIM  for  all  in  all,  David  Lloyd  George,  "that  little 
Welsh  attorney,"  as  Chamberlain  once  called  him,  is  the 
most  interesting  personality  in  British  politics  today.  He 
is  also  the  most  resourceful  statesman.  The  government  in  which 
he  is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  most  varied  in  personal 
eminence  and  the  most  remarkable  in  combined  power  Britain  has 
seen  in  more  than  a  generation.  In  that  splendid  galaxy  Lloyd 
George  shines  with  the  most  attractive  brilliance. 

In  clear,  cold,  invincible  logic,  Prime  Minister  Asquith  is  the 
superior  of  all  his  colleagues.  Lord  Morley  stands  alone  as  a 
literary  artist,  with  an  air  of  wistfulness  about  his  style.  Lord 
Haldane  is  the  best  type  of  the  patient  and  philosophic  Lowland 
Scot.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  silent  diplomatist  at  the  foreign 
office,  with  the  touch  of  mystery  about  him,  has  been  the  most 
trusted  man  in  the  government.  For  sheer  size  and  grasp  of  in- 
tellect, linked  to  power  of  effective  expression,  Winston  Churchill, 
who  lately  disturbed  the  perpetual  disquiet  of  Ireland,  stands  first. 
Augustine  Birrell  by  his  genial  and  joyous  art  of  fighting  has  won 
as  secretary  for  Ireland  where  greater 
statesmen  failed.  To  add  luster  to 
the  brightness  of  such  a  cluster  of 
luminaries  is  the  distinction  of  Lloyd 
George  in  the  present  government  of 
Britain. 

Outside  Liberal  circles  the  only  man 
in  public  life  who  would  be  named  for 
interestingness  with  Lloyd  George  is 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Bonar  Law. 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Balfour  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, is  capable  and  industrious,  but 
without  vision  or  imaginativeness  he 
awakens  only  such  interest  as  would 
respond  to  the  workings  of  a  well 
regulated  machine.  But  the  facile  and 
tantalizing  Balfour,  the  flower  of 
aristocratic  old  British  Toryism,  has 
more  joy  in  his  companionship  and 
even  in  his  controversial  battles  with 
the  restless-minded  little  Welsh  Lib- 
eral who  parries  and  cuts  and  thrusts 
with  such  amazing  agility,  than  he  has 
in  all  the  Tories  who  followed  his 
own  parliamentary  lead.  Bored  by 
mediocrity,  this  master  of  traditional 
British  statecraft,  an  aristocrat  to  his 
finger-tips,  turns  with  unconcealed 
eagerness  to  the  Napoleonic  leader  of 
the  new  democracy  through  whose 
mind  blows  the  vitalizing  caller  air 
of  the  picturesque  Welsh  mountains. 

No  man  since  Pitt  has  risen  with  such  swiftness  and  shone  with 
such  brilliance  as  has  this  smasher  of  the  gods  of  privilege  and 
reaction.  And  he  had  none  of  Pitt's  accidental  advantages.  Born 
in  a  side  street  of  Manchester  just  49  years  ago,  early  left  an 
orphan  by  his  schoolmaster  father,  Lloyd  George  was  brought  up 
in  true  Welsh  ways  in  the  Welsh  home  of  his  uncle,  a  Calvinist 
shoemaker-preacher.  He  learned  the  hard  lessons  of  poverty  and 
felt  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones  the  galling  injustices  of  social, 
political  and  religious  privileges  from  which  he  and  all  his  class  and 
creed  were  arbitrarily  barred.  It  is  said  that  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln first  saw  the  humiliation  and  horror  of  slavery  in  the  slave  mar- 
ket at  New  Orleans  he  swore  his  solemn  oath:  "If  ever  I  get  a 
chance  to  hit  that  thing  I'll  hit  it  hard."  Sure  was  it  as  the 
immutable  decrees  of  his  uncle's  Calvinistic  creed  that  if  ever 
David  Lloyd  George  got  into  the  British  house  of  commons  a  day 
of  reckoning  would  come  to  Giant  Privilege.  That  day  was  long 
delayed.  Goliath  was  not  more  haughty  or  more  contemptuous  than 
was  the  intrenched  and  privileged  class  that  monopolized  the  land 
and  controlled  the  legislation  and  circumscribed  the  liberties  of  the 
British  people  all  through  the  years  before  the  budget  controversy 


"It  is  as  deep  a  stain 
upon  the  national 
flag  that  its  folds 
should  waue  over 
slum -bred  and  half 
starved  children,  over 
ill -paid,  ill -fed,  ill- 
housed  working  men 
and  women,  as  if  it 
were  to  waue  over  de- 
feat in  a  stricken 
field."  v§ 


David  Lloyd  George,  Britain's  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
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of  two  years  ago.  The 
house  of  lords  and  the 
Philistines  back  of  them 
mocked.  But  a  son  of  the 
despised  people  had  within 
him  a  great  faith  that  gave 
courage  to  his  heart.  He 
knew  beforehand  that  his 
land-taxing  budget  would 
be  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 
He  planned  an  appeal  to 
the  country  with  the  veto 

of  the  house  of  lords  as  the  issue.  His  plan  worked.  The  budget 
was  defeated.  Then  into  his  sling  he  put  the  veto.  There  came  a 
whistling,  hissing  sound.  The  Goliath  of  class  privilege  and  reac- 
tion fell  prostrate,  and  the  champion  of  the  people's  rights  had  still 
four  stones  to  the  good. 

There  he  stands  today,  the  house  of  lords  robbed  of  its  power  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
privileged  classes  made  to  share  the 
burdens  of  the  masses,  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment  se- 
cured, and  the  man  who  wrought  these 
gigantic  reforms  still  on  the  sunny 
side  of  so!  What  next  shall  he  at- 
tack? He  knows  right  well  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  is  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  greater  and  more  dif- 
ficult social  reforms  yet  to  be  under- 
taken. Only  the  other  day  he  charged 
home  to  a  conference  of  clerical  and 
lay  workers  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  churches  and  social  reform 
that  it  is  as  deep  a  stain  on  the  na- 
tional flag  that  it  should  wave  over 
slum  children  and  ill-paid,  ill-fed  and 
ill-housed  workingmen  and  women  as 
it  would  be  for  it  to  droop  over  defeat 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  that  is  a  hint  of  the  subject  of 
his  broodings  in  these  days  of  pause. 
Having  done  so  much  he  must  do 
more.  The  budget  of  two  years  ago 
must  issue  in  the  redemption  of  British 
agriculture  from  the  curse  of  deer 
stalking  and  pheasant  shooting.  The 
housing  problem  in  the  city  must  be 
solved  if,  as  he  says,  "the  morass  of 
social  wretchedness  is  to  be  drained 
and  converted  into  a  fertile  plain  of 
human  life."  Into  this  redemptive 
work  he  would  put  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  as  readily 
as  into  the  maintenance  of  the  army  or  the  navy. 

In  his  attitude  to  the  social  problem  Lloyd  George  represents  the 
advance  of  modern  British  Liberalism  on  the  Manchester  school. 
Cobden  and  Bright  fought  for  freedom  for  the  trade  of  the  people, 
but  their  successors  have  taken  the  next  necessary  step  and  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  land  which  will  give  the  worker 
freedom  of  labor.  The  new  Liberals  have  outgrown  the  "laissez 
faire"  doctrine  and  see  that  knocking  off  the  shackles  of  trade  does 
not  secure  to  the  masses  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  freedom 
requires  to  do  its  perfect  work.  There  must  be  social  uplift,  edu- 
cational outlook  and  personal  equipment  as  well  as  free  opportunity 
for  sharing  in  the  remunerative  uses  of  the  sources  of  the  people's 
wealth.  That  is  the  point  of  view  of  British  Liberalism  today.  By 
blood  and  spiritual  heritage  and  personal  affinity  Lloyd  George  is 
its  conspicuous  representative. 

We  have  not  in  America,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada,  any  man  of  quite  his  type.  One  man  here  and  one  there 
has  this  or  has  that  characteristic  or  quality  or  feature  in  common 
with  this  intrepid  embodiment  of  Welsh  democracy.    One  insurgent 
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sees  the  evil  of  legalized  privilege  but  can  show  no  way  out.  An- 
other sees  a  way  but  it  is  too  narrow  and  stops  short.  A  third 
sees  what  ought  to  be  done  but  murmurs  about  the  lions  in  the  way. 
And  so  it  is  the  big  interests,  more  sordid  and  not  less  oppressive 
than  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  Britain,  are  steadily  strengthening 
their  hold  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  By  their  money  power  they 
are  changing  even  the  institutions  of  liberty  into  forces  of  reaction 
working  for  the  conservation  and  defense  of  special  privilege. 

But  some  day  out  of  the  midst  of  American  democracy  a  Lloyd 
George  will  arise.  He  will  feel  the  pain  and  will  know  the  cure. 
He  will  set  his  face  to  the  task  and  will  not  be  discouraged,  nor 
will  he  turn  back  until  the  power  of  class  privilege  is  broken  and 
equality  of  opportunity  before  the  law  in  the  large  and  deep  British 
sense  is  secured  to  all  classes  and  to  every  individual  citizen.  When 
the  people  hear  his  potent  voice  they  will  know  and  follow,  and  the 
days  of  vested  rights  in  privileged  wrongs  will  be  ended. 

Personally  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  unspoilt  alike  by  the  wrath  of  his 
enemies  and  the  flattery  of  his  friends.  To  be  his  guest  at  early 
breakfast  at  11  Downing  street,  if  you,  too,  are  of  the  Celtic  blood 
and  the  Liberal  faith,  is  to  feel  the  warm  touch  of  a  genuine  life. 
He  is  still  unabashedly  true  to  the  simple  Welsh  life,  to  its  poetic 


Lloyd  George  with  His  Uncle,  the  Shoemaker-Preacher,  by  Whom 
He    Was   Educated    and   Brought  Up 
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beauty,  its  high  ideals,  its  spiritual  note  and  tone.  In  the  entrance 
hall  of  his  home,  within  sound  of  mighty  London's  incessant  roar, 
my  eye  caught  the  simple  portrait  of  the  devout  old  Welsh  Cal- 
vinist  lay  preacher  who  was  foster  father  to  him  in  days  of  poverty, 
and  whose  uncompromising  standards  of  truth  are  his  stay  and 
strength  in  these  long  days  when  the  white  light  of  unparalleled 
popularity  beats  straight  upon  him.  Nothing  can  ever  turn  or  tempt 
Lloyd  George  from  whole-hearted  service  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  dreams  his  dream  of  a  new  earth  wherein  right- 
eousness dwells,  and  with  all  the  courageous  passion  of  his  dynamic 
personality  he  sets  himself  to  make  that  dream  come  true. 

Prayer  for  a  Friend 

Light  from  above  direct  thee, 

My  friend,  through  all  life's  day, 
Protecting  care  surround  thee 

Over  its  weary  way. 
Thorny  'twill  be,  and  often 

Through  sorrow's  vale  will  lead; 
Ever,  then,  look  to  Jesus, 

Whose  love  will  meet  your  need,     l    M.  Potter. 


Five  Heroes  and  Their  Conquests 

BY  JOHN  T.  PARIS 

A WORKER  who  attended  the  international  Sunday  school 
convention  at  San  Francisco  last  year  says  that  one  of  the 
most  impressive  lessons  learned  there  came  to  him  outside 
of  the  convention  hall.  While  visiting  the  rooms  of  an  artist,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  simplest  picture  displayed— an  exquisite  study 
of  a  sea  gull  poised  in  flight.  He  stood  before  the  picture  so  long 
that  the  attention  of  the  artist  was  attracted. 

"You  like  that,"  he  said.  "Then  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  young  woman  who  did  the  work.  She  is  one  of  the 
brightest  women  in  the  city,  who  has  always  enjoyed  life  fully.  A 
few  months  ago  she  was  told  that  she  will  soon  be  blind.  There 
is  no  hope — in  a  year  at  most  she  will  be  unable  to  see  the  things 
that  have  always  delighted  her.  But  she  is  brave.  When  the 
oculist  told  her  that  blindness  was  inevitable,  instead  of  making 
herself  miserable  by  dwelling  on  the  darkness  to  come,  and  making 
others  miserable  by  constantly  reminding  them  of  her  suffering,  she 
began  to  spend  more  time  than  ever  in  the  open  air.  She  has  become 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer;  and  her  pictui;es  are  not 
mere  snapshots — each  one  has  in  it  the  touch  of  the  artist.  Every 
little  while  she  brings  us  in  some  bit  of  work  that  we  cannot  resist. 
This  is  her  latest  triumph.  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  she  is  a 
heroine  ?" 

The  visitor  to  the  picture  shop  carried  away  with  him  the  study 
of  the  sea  gull  and  the  story  of  the  artist  heroine.  A  few  weeks 
later  a  pastor  who  looked  on  the  picture  and  heard  of  the  artist's 
victory  over  herself  gave  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  similar  method  to  enrich  his  life, 

"He  was  a  man  of  culture,  and  possessed  of  some  means,"  the 
pastor  said.  "Life  was  opening  before  him  in  a  most  alluring  way, 
when — most  unexpectedly — he  learned  that  he  must  lose  his  eye- 
sight. For  days  he  thought  of  the  future.  Should  he  give  up  to  the 
disaster  that  was  coming?  His  mind  was  speedily  made  up.  Be- 
cause he  was  going  blind  there  was  no  reason  he  should  turn  coward. 
After  thinking  how  he  could  make  the  most  of  his  life  under  the 
new  conditions,  he  decided  to  spend  the  few  months  of  clear  vision 
on  which  he  could  count  in  traveling  in  many  lands.  He  went 
to  Europe,  to  Asia,  to  Africa.  Everywhere  he  went  he  feasted  his 
eyes  on  the  scenes  spread  before  him.  'I  must  see  now  for  all  my 
life,'  he  explained.  'When  the  day  of  physical  darkness  comes,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  look  within  and  see  the  mental  photographs  made 
in  my  years  of  travel.'  No  need  to  pity  that  man  when  blindness 
finally  came !  He  had  resources  within  himself  on  which  he  could 
draw  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom  he  worked.  His  bravery  in 
facing  the  future  brought  its  reward." 

One  who  heard  these  stories  from  life  added  another : 

"Ten  years  ago  a  business  man  whom  I  know  well  was  being 
treated  for  a  most  trying  case  of  rheumatism.  He  suffered  acute 
pain,  and  he  made  others  suffer  with  him,  for  he  had  not  learned 
the  secret  of  hiding  his  pain  behind  a  smiling  face. 

"One  day  his  physician  told  him  that  further  treatment  was  use- 
less ;  his  rheumatism  could  not  be  cured — he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  bear  pain  that  would  increase  with  the  years.  The  verdict 
seemed  to  crush  him.  He  shut  himself  in  his  room  and  would  see 
no  one.  Then  he  had  a  fight  with  despair.  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  story  of  the  conflict.  But  no  one  who  knows  him  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  issue.  After  two  days  he  came  from  his  retirement 
a  changed  man.  With  a  smile  on  his  face  he  took  up  his  work  again. 
He  never  again  talked  of  his  sufferings  if  he  could  avoid  doing  so — 
when  friends  asked  after  his  health  he  answered  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in  church  work,  the 
friend  of  everyone,  the  helper  of  the  needy,  the  encourager  of  the  de- 
pressed.  He,  too,  is  a  hero." 

In  his  autobiography,  "Along  the  Trail  of  the  Friendly  Years," 
William  E.  Hatcher  gives  the  story  of  the  victorious  strug- 
gle made  by  his  older  brother  against  an  infirmity  that  threatened 
to  spoil  his  life.  He  felt  that  he  must  preach  the  gospel,  although 
all  who  knew  him  told  him  that  he  could  never  speak  in  public. 
Not  once  during  his  college  course  was  he  able  to  make  the  simplest 
talk  in  public.  He  tried  faithfully,  but  trial  seemed  useless.  Before 
going  to  the  meeting  of  the  literary  society  where  he  was  to  speak, 
he  learned  his  address  so  well  that  he  could  say  it  backwards — 
provided  no  one  was  near,  and  he  could  speak  sitting  down.  Yet 
in  the  society  meeting  he  failed  dismally.  When  he  graduated  the 
faculty  eagerly  excused  him  from  speaking  at  commencement, 
though  there  were  but  five  others  in  the  class,  and  it  had  hitherto 
been  an  invariable  rule  that  every  graduate  should  give  an  oration. 
Then  his  friends  thought  he  would  surely  give  up.  But  he  said: 
"Here  I  am  with  my  diploma,  26  years  old,  and  all  my  teachers 
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and  all  my  fellow  students,  while  liking  me  as  much  as  I  deserve, 
count  it  a  hoax  and  a  joke  that  I  should  believe  that  I  have  got 
to  preach.    And  I  have ;  I  know  I  have." 

Then  his  brother  proposed  a  heroic  schooling  for  the  tongue-tied 
graduate.  "I  finally  told  him,"  Dr.  Hatcher  says,  "that  I  would 
ask  our  father  to  give  him  some  money  and  with  it  he  must  start 
into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Virginia,  carrying  no  letters,  no 
recommendations,  but  telling  the  people  as  he  went  along  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  if  there  was  a  prayer  meeting  to  go  to  it  and  speak 
or  fail,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  adopted  the  suggestion  on  the 
spot.  It  was  agreed  that  if  a  school  house  or  a  church  or  even  a 
private  home  invited  him  to  speak  he  should  make  the  trial.  If  his 
effort  proved  unacceptable,  he  should  quietly  bow  himself  out  and 
plunge  forth  in  pursuit  of  another  invitation,  or  if  the  impression 
made  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  call  for  another  appointment,  he 
was  to  remain  as  long  as  the  hospitality  of  the  occasion  held  out. 
It  was  a  novel  experiment  and  seemed  to  promise  the  laceration  of 
his  nerves — except  that  he  had  no  nerves — simply  nerve.  There 
was  an  obstinacy  in  his  nature  which  not  only  endured  but  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  opposition,  and  he  went  out  on  his  unparalleled 
expedition  without  apparent  misgiving  and  with  the  do-or-die  spirit 
within  him.  About  six  months  were  consumed  in  the  hard  and 
memorable  trial  and  he  came  back  a  conqueror,  ungarlanded, 
but  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  ready  for  business.  He 
became  an  exceedingly  fluent,  ready  and  humorous  public  speaker." 

And  here  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  conquest.  Her  name  was 
Deborah  Plumb,  and  she  lived  in  Fredonia,  New  York.    As  a  girl 


she  was  timid,  "prone  to  hear  strange  voices  in  the  night  when 
her  father  was  from  home  and  to  steal  into  her  brothers'  room  and 
wake  them  with  the  whispered  words,  'There  is  somebody  in  the 
house ;  what  shall  we  do  ?' "  Those  who  knew  her  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  timid  girl's  becoming  a  missionary  in 
Persia,  where  courage  of  a  high  order  would  be  required.  But  she 
went  to  Persia  in  June,  1847,  as  the  bride  of  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Cochran 
— resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  her  timidity.  And  she  did  conquer, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  her  friends.  The  brother  from  whom  she 
had  sought  protection  from  imaginary  intruders  in  the  house  at 
Fredonia  years  later  told  of  her  exploits,  while  he  indicated  the 
opinion  formed  of  her  bravery  by  friends  of  her  youth  when  he  said  : 

"Who  could  imagine  her  coolly  directing  the  repulse  of  a  mid- 
night attack  of  the  Kurds  on  the  mission  premises  at  Mount  Seir, 
stationing  the  native  men  of  the  household  on  the  walls  and  keeping 
them  supplied  with  powder  and  ball?  Or  who  could  have  thought 
her  capable  of  arousing  her  camp  one  night  when  on  a  missionary 
tour  and  driving  off  the  murderous  marauders,  who  had  awakened 
her  by  their  stealthy  attempts  to  draw  out  from  under  the  tent  her 
little  daughter  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  her  side?" 

These  heroes  speak  to  everyone  who  is  facing  difficulty  and 
discouragement.  "Courage !  Conquer !"  are  their  inspiring  words. 
And  so  they  echo  the  words  of  God  which  spurred  Joshua  on  to 
victory  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  as  they  have  spurred  countless 
thousands :  "Be  strong,  and  of  good  courage :  be  not  affrighted, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for  Jehovah  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
\vliithersoe\er  thou  goest." 


When 
a  Nation 
Famishes 


E 


XPERIENCE  interprets  all  forms  of 
knowledge.  So  the  Wayfarer  thought 
himself  very  alert  when,  following  the 
lead  of  another  ignoramus,  he  pointed  out  to  a 
Sunday  school  class  that  the  suggestion  in  the 
temptation  for  the  turning  of  stones  into  bread 
was  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of  loaf-shaped 
stones  at  the  scene.  Some  Yankee  commentator, 
having  no  knowledge  of  bread  other  than  that  which  comes  out 
of  New  England  ovens,  probably  started  the  ingenious  homily, 
sweetly  oblivious  of  the  fact,  which  experience  has  taught  the 
Wayfarer,  that  the  Orient  knows  nothing  about  that  kind  of  bread. 
Its  loaves  are  flat  cakes,  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Syria  as  thin  as  blotting  paper.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  now,  what  used  to  puzzle  the  Wayfarer,  why  the  bread 
of  the  last  supper  was  broken  rather  than  cut. 

There  is  nothing  in  an  American's  experience  that  enables  him 
to  understand  a  famine.  Hungry  individuals  he  knows,  and  even 
hungry  families,  but  tens  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  per- 
sons, all  actually  suffering  for  food — that  passes  his  imagina- 
tion. It  befell  that  the  Wayfarer  was  in  China  a  few  years  ago 
in  famine  season  and,  as  any  American  would  do,  he  volunteered 
his  pen  and  person  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken.  To  that  end  he 
journeyed  up  the  Yangtze  to  Chinkaing  and  to  Nanking;  and  up  the 
Grand  canal  to  Tsing  Kiangpu  and  Suchien. 

How  he  traveled  is  a  story  in  itself;  but  that  week  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Grand  canal  in  a  little  houseboat  with  Mrs.  Way- 
farer, the  boatman's  family  (the  children  had  smallpox!),  a  native 
pastor,  and  no  interpreter,  was  somewhat  like  being  marooned, 
figuratively  speaking,  on  a  linguistic  island,  for  in  all  directions 
for  many  miles  there  was  not  a  single  word  of  English  understood. 
Thomas  Cook  and  Son  cannot  possibly  provide  a  "seeing  China" 
trip  like  that;  whereon  one  secures  eggs  for  breakfast  only  by 
signs,  and  by  making  a  noise  Hke  a  rootster !  Dangers  of  various 
kinds  lined  the  way,  but  the  trip  was  as  a  second  honeymoon  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayfarer — which,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story. 

The  Americans  looked  for  people  sitting  about  their  homes 
emaciated,  or  lying  dead  by  the  roadside — the  actuality  was  in- 
conceivable. Often  there  were  no  homes;  the  poles  of  the  houses 
had  been  sold  as  firewood.  Instead  of  becoming  emaciated,  the 
victims  of  famine  were  often  swollen,  as  with  dropsy.  The  Chinese 
persistence  and  ingenuity  and  the  universal  love  of  life  caused 
the  people  to  grub  for  roots  of  grasses  and  bark  of  trees.  Every- 
thing edible,  and  much  that  was  not,  was  eaten.    The  Wayfarer 


asked  one  farmer  why  he  had  not  eaten  his  dog,  a  creature  too 
hungry  even  to  bark  at  the  foreigner.  "It  is  not  dead  yet,"  was  the 
luminous  but  shocking  reply. 

When  the  horrible  monster,  famine,  began  to  stalk  through  the 
land,  the  menaced  families  commenced  to  flee  toward  the  cities  to 
the  south,  veritable  cities  of  refuge.  The  boats  on  the  canal  and 
river  were  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  refugees.  Along  the  banks 
men  trundled  wheelbarrows  containing  their  few  family  effects,  and 
perhaps  a  child  or  two  on  top  of  them.  Sometimes  the  mother  would 
be  missing  from  these  pathetic  groups ;  sometimes  the  father. 

Over  and  over  again  children  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  Way- 
farer— and  the  mother  would  feverishly  "kotow" — which  means 
to  beat  her  head  on  the  ground — as  she  implored  the  foreigner  to 
accept  her  child.  With  the  maternal  instinct  that  is  stronger  than 
life,  she  sought  the  child's  salvation  even  at  the  cost  of  separa- 
tion from  herself.  As  for  her  own  life,  no  matter.  This  Way- 
farer never  bought  a  child ;  although  he  did  acquire  a  cripple — but 
that  story  is  too  terrible  to  tell  in  this  fastidious  company. 

Outside  the  city  walls  the  refugees  encamped.  The  more  fortu- 
nate among  them  sheltered  themselves  beneath  an  arch  of  mat- 
ting, for  the  famine  flight  is  in  winter  in  North  China.  All  sat 
or  lay  on  the  bare  ground.  Some  poor  creatures  had  not  even  a  bit 
of  matting  to  shelter  them  from  the  elements.  Cold,  hunger,  hope- 
lessness, homesickness — all  assailed  the  unfortunates  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

As  he  drew  near  the  famine  camp  outside  the  wall  of  Nanking 
the  Wayfarer  heard,  and  shuddered  to  hear,  the  wailing  of  little 
children.  They  wanted  food — they  knew  naught  about  floods  and 
famine  and  migration ;  they  only  knew  that  they  were  hungry,  and 
since  food  came  not  to  their  lips,  they  cried  as  long  as  strength 
held  out.  Small  wonder  that  some  mothers  gave  their  children 
a  weed  which  made  them  so  ill  that  they  lost  the  craving  for  food. 
God  pity  the  little  children  tonight — the  children  whom  the  mothers 
carry  beneath  their  clothes,  close  to  their  bare  flesh  for  the  sake 
of  warmth.  How  many  other  children  are  there,  like  the  family 
beneath  the  mat  at  Chinkiang,  crying  because  the  mother  did  not 
answer  their  pleas,  and  the  baby  seeking  food  from  a  breast  that 
never  more  would  give  milk ! 

With  his  own  eyes  the  Wayfarer  has  seen  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  famine  victims.  Writing  these  words  has  recalled  a  nerve- 
racking  succession  of  ghastly  scenes  and  sounds  to  mind.  All  of 
them  are  blended,  for  American  ears,  into  the  commonplace  plea, 
"For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  Jesus 
religion,  send  us  food !"  The  W.wfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 

umm 

A  Heroine  of  the  Tubs 


THE  WORLD  is  full  of  heroines.  The 
difficulty  with  us  is  that  we  do  not  take 
time  and  trouble  to  find  them  out.  If 
we  should  read  about  them  as  they  are  and 
about  what  their  deeds  of  heroism  are,  we 
should  weep  tears  of  pity  or  sympathy.  But 
because  we  knock  elbows  with  them  day  after 
day,  we  fail  to  see  their  heroic  aspect.  Dis- 
tance of  time  or  space  seems  to  lend  enchant- 
ment. Through  this  softening  medium  we  see 
only  the  beauty  of  a  general  prospect ;  we 
are  not  distracted  by  detail. 

Mrs.  Holman  came  once  a  week  for  years 
to  do  our  laundry  work.  We  were  provoked  in 
a  way  at  what  we  termed  her  love  of  money. 
She  had  a  husband  and  several  sons  who  were 
drawing  large  salaries.  Yet  she  took  in  wash- 
ing and  ironing  and  went  out  for  days'  work. 
She  had  a  daughter  of  17.  Bertha  was  a 
dainty  creature,  whose  white  waists  were  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  girls. 

I  remember  hearing  a  conversation  over 
the  back  fence  one  morning  when  the  clothes 
were  being  put  on  the  line.  Mary,  the  maid 
of  all  work  next  door,  had  evidently  been 
criticising  someone.  Mrs.  Holman's  voice 
came  clear  and  strong.  "What's  the  matter 
with  the  woman  to  let  anyone  speak  about 
her  man  so  I  I  suppose  my  John's  got  faults. 
He  must  have,  seeing  that  he  is  only  human  ; 
but  I've  never  seen  them.  But  if  he  was  as 
full  of  faults  as  a  porcupine  is  full  of  quills, 
nobody  would  come  to  me  talking  of  them.  I'd 
send  her  flying  with  a  bee  in  her  bonnet." 

Miss  Allison  gave  private  lessons  in  German. 
Mrs.  Holman  was  of  good  Dutch  stock.  One 
day  she  went  to  the  tutor  with  a  request.  "I 
wish  you'd  teach  Bertha  German,"  she  said. 
"She's  stopped  school.  It  was  her  last  year  in 
the  high  school,  too.  If  you  wouldn't  mind, 
I'd  rather  she  would  be  home  by  11  o'clock 
and" — she  paused.  Just  how  much  could  she 
say  without  betraying  the  shortcomings  of  her 
own  family? — "and  it's  just  as  well  not  to  say 
anything  about  it  to  any  of  our  folks.  What 
they  don't  know  won't  hurt  them  much.  But 
I'll  see  about  your  pay.  I'll  wash  and  iron 
and  keep  you  clean  as  a  dime." 


Bertha  began  her  lessons.  She  was  quick 
to  learn.  Sometimes  while  she  sat  starched 
and  stiff  in  the  library,  her  mother  on  hands 
and  knees  was  mopping  up  the  hall  floors. 

Sometimes  we  did  not  like  the  situation. 
That  is  because  we  did  not  know  that  not  all 
wild  grapes  are  sour.  Sometimes  those  which 
are  high  up,  away  from  the  ground,  are  par- 
ticularly sweet. 

Little  by  little  we  learned  how  Bertha  hur- 
ried home,  got  into  a  dark  working  dress  and 
prepared  dinner  for  four  hungry,  stalwart  men. 
We  learned  how  the  German  books  were  hid- 
den so  that  these  same  men  could  not  give 
expression  to  their  feelings  about  "women 
knowing  so  much"  and  "wasting  time  and 
money  on  foolishness." 

Gradually  the  story  of  the  midnight  hours 
v^hen  mother  and  daughter  pored  over  the 
books  together,  cooped  up  in  a  close  little 
bedroom,  came  to  us.  The  ambition  of  the 
girl  to  be  educated  to  earn  her  living,  and  the 
desire  of  the  mother  to  have  her  do  so,  all 
unfolded  in  natural  order  like  the  beautiful 
sequence  of  a  well  written  romance. 

We  learned  at  last,  but  never  from  Mrs. 
Holman  herself,  that  from  the  very  first  days 
of  her  married  life  she  had  been  tyrannized 
over ;  that  she  was  forced  to  earn  every  cent 
that  she  and  Bertha  needed  for  clothes  or  to 
give  to  a  good  cause. 

Yet  she  had  listened  to  our  "runnings"  on 
her  being  covetous,  had  borne  the  imputation 
that  she  was  greedy  for  money.  She  let  us 
misjudge  her  rather  than  have  us  know  the 
unpleasant  truth  about  her  husband  and  sons. 
She  had  borne  this  for  thirty  years — slow 
torture  and  harder  to  bear  than  an  hour  of  the 
most  exquisite  agony.  What  heroism  could 
excel  this — the  sacrifice  of  her  comfort  and 
her  standing  to  shield  the  man  she  had  prom- 
ised to  "love"  and  "honor"? 

If  we  had  met  her  between  the  covers  of 
a  book,  we  should  speak  of  her  heroism  in 
glowing  terms ;  but  because  day  after  day  we 
rubbed  elbows,  she  resolved  into  a  common- 
place, ordinary  individual — the  woman  who 
does  your  washing.  Jean   K.  Baird. 


Glorifying  the  Back  Yard 


THE  OPENING  of  spring  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  our  back 
yards.  "Back  yard."  It  is  an  ignomini- 
ous name.  Here  we  have  a  delightfully  private 
inclosure,  but  is  it  not  often  a  lurking  place  for 
unsightly  pieces  of  lumber  and  even  tin  cans? 
And  even  where  tidy  and  free  from  junk,  is  it 
not  usually  a  bare,  repellent  place? 

To  this  usual  rule,  however,  there  are, 
there  have  been,  such  shining  exceptions  that 
the  city  woman  is  fairly  awake  to  the  need  for 
progress.  We  are  not  to  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  gardens  behind  our  houses — beauti- 
ful gardens  instead  of  back  yards.  Now,  when 
our  pansies  and  heliotropes  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  flowers  that  we  shall  plant  are  in 
bloom,  what  sort  of  effect  will  they  have  against 
an  old  board  fence?  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  that  old  board  fence  to  mitigate 
its  dreariness? 

Yes,  suggests  The  Chicago  Tribune,  just 
one  thing;  don't  paint  it,  but  cover  it  with 
creepers  and  keep  always  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard  a  little  nursery  of  your  creepers  to  re- 
place any  that  might  not  do  well.  Get  the  best 
things  that  are  to  be  had  for  the  old  fence. 

Suppose  perennials  will  not  blossom  the  first 
year  of  planting,  you  must  be  patient  and  plant 
the  perennials  just  the  same  and  fill  up  be- 
tween time  with  showy  climbing  annuals.  First, 
then,  put  as  many  roses  as  you  can  into,  the 
making  of  the  bower  into  which  we  are  to 
transform  the  back  yard.  We  shall  not  plant 
Marechal  Niels  nor  other  tender  greenhouse 
plants,  but  there  are  plenty  of  beautiful  roses 
for  us.  One  garden  has  an  ugly  fence  com- 
pletely hidden  by  a  hedge  of  Japanese  roses, 
which  need  no  pruning.    In  summer  these  red 


Rugosas  form  a  dense  mass  of  spiny  stems 
and  rich  foliage.  They  grow  rapidly  and  bear 
a  sweet  red  blossom  which  changes  to  a  large 
hep  of  vivid  scarlet. 

In  winter  a  heavy  mulch  of  manure  is  heaped 
around  each  bush  and  they  are  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  wrappings  about,  while  the  fence  is 
something  of  a  shelter.  But  whatever  trouble 
is  taken  for  them  is  taken  gladly,  so  well  do 
they  pay  in  perfume  and  decorative  quality. 
Honeysuckle  goes  with  roses  and  grows  easily. 
Clematis  is  hardy,  and  what  is  lovelier  than  its 
stars  of  carmine  and  white  and  blue  ?  Wistaria 
is  a  noble  climber. 

Before  these  perennial  treasures  reach  their 
finest  maturity  plan  every  sort  of  pretty  an- 
nual you  can  think  of  to  cover  the  fence. 
Sweet  peas  will  do  it  enchantingly  if  you  give 
them  the  right  support.  What  they  like  best 
is  hazel  boughs  or  any  branch  with  many 
twigs.  Scarlet  runners  on  strings  will  give 
you  blossoms  and  beans. 

Climbing  nasturtiums  (wire  netting  is  best 
for  them)  will  give  you  flames  of  glory  and 
screens  of  wide  green  leaves  for  your  bower 
and  piquant  flavors  for  your  salad.  The  tuber- 
ous cinnamon  vine  will  make  a  huge  screen  in 
one  season,  .-ind  how  exquisite  is  its  scent ! 

For  the  rear  and  the  side  walls  of  the  house 
itself  the  old  ampelopsis  ("Boston  ivy")  is 
better  than  anything,  clinging  closely  to  the 
walls  and  making  masses  of  delicately  cut 
foliage.  And  think  of  the  ruby  glow  of  it 
after  the  first  frost.  For  the  trellis  try  the  new 
hardy  rambler  roses  with  their  wonderful  great 
nosegays  of  cream  and  crimson  and  pink.  And 
if  you  have  room,  grow  you  own  grapes  on  a 
sunny  pergola. 


n  ZbouQbt  for  tbe  TRIleeft 

Wait  a  little,  wait  hopefully !  No  matter 
how  long  the  winter  may  have  been,  the  spring 
comes  at  last,  and  its  loveliness  is  all  the  more 
welcome  to  our  eyes  because  they  have  looked 
so  long  on  gray  skies,  and  fields  white  with 
snow. 


Verses  Old  and  New 

MARCH 

No  winter  twilight  chills  us  now,  but  rather 
The  night  is  waning,  and  the  day  is  near ; 

Far  to  the  northern  distance,  and  yet  farther 
Fades  the  unheeded  splendor  of  the  year. 

No  flower,  in  truth,  may  cheer  the  eager  sight. 
No  lonely  bird  is  calling  for  its  mate; 

We  have  the  sense  of  earth's  forthcoming 
light. 

Spring  broods  above  the  hills,  and  we  can 
wait. 

The  spring  reveals  herself  in  secret  only. 
Through  hidden  signs  we  guess  her  mystic 
power, 

The  fields  are  bare,  the  woodlands  wild  and 
lonely, 

But  lo !   beneath  the  earth  she  hides  the 
flower. 

The  willows  quicken  at  the  river's  brim. 
The  eager  alder  breaks  her  tawny  buds, 

The  upland  hills  are  wrapt  in  hazes  dim, 
And  sweet,  impulsive  life  has  stirred  the 
woods.         —Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Mrs.  Bro-wning  Not  Author 

In  the  Home  Council  of  Jan.  11  the  author- 
ship of  the  poem  for  the  week,  "Borderland," 
was  erroneously  credited  to  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  This  mistake  has  been  widely  made, 
and  it  gives  The  Continent  great  pleasure  to 
give  to  Mrs.  Helen  Field  Fischer  of  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa,  the  credit,  so  frequently  denied 
her,  of  being  the  real  author  of  this  greatly 
loved  bit  of  verse. 

The  Mother  of  a  Genius 

Whatever  Goethe's  peculiarities  may  have 
been — and  they  were  undeniably  numerous — 
his  love  for  his  mother  was  undoubted  and 
he  made  of  her  his  lifelong  confidant  and 
friend. 

"I  and  my  Wolfgang  have  always  held  fast 
to  each  other,"  this  engaging  woman  declares 
in  Mary  Caroline  Crawford's  "Goethe  and  His 
Woman  Friends,"  "because  we  were  both  young 
together."  Then  she  adds  with  characteristic 
frankness  that  she  was  never  fit  to  bring  up  a 
child.  "For  I  gave  my  little  ones  every  wish 
so  long  as  they  laughed  and  were  good,  and  I 
whipped  them  if  they  cried  or  made  wry 
faces." 

The  whippings  were  few  and  far  between, 
however,  the  biographer  declares.  This  girl- 
mother  (she  was  only  18  when  Goethe  was 
born)  "spoiled"  her  children  on  principle ;  she 
was  by  no  means  careful  that  the  sweets  which 
spell  bliss  at  the  moment  and  the  tortures  of 
colic  afterwards,  should  be  securely  locked 
away.  She  herself  liked  sweets,  even  in  her 
old  age.  When  she  came  to  die  she  gave  de- 
tailed orders  to  her  servants,  all  of  whom 
adored  her,  that  they  should  not  be  sparing 
of  the  raisins  in  her  funeral  cake,  as  she  never 
could  endure  that  in  her  life  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly chafe  her  in  her  grave.  She  likewise 
directed  what  kind  of  wines  were  to  be  served 
on  this  festive  occasion.  Having  been  invited 
to  go  to  a  party  on  the  day  she  breathed  her 
last,  she  sent  the  answer  that  "Madam  Goethe 
could  not  come  as  she  was  engaged  just  then 
in  dying."  It  is  quite  understandable  that 
the  mother's  dower  to  her  son  was  the  "philos- 
ophy of  a  cheerful  life." 


A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  applied  to  a 
straw  hat  with  a  tooth  brush,  then  rinsed  off 
with  water  and  wiped  dry,  will  keep  the  hat 
in  good  condition. 
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WOODSY  NEIGHBORS  OF  TAN  AND  TECKLE 


Winter  at  Last 


BY  CHARLES  LEE  BRYSON 


AFTER  weeks  of  mellow, 
hazy,  dreamy  days  and 
cool,  crisp  nights,  winter 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  old 
Bradley  farm,  on  woodland  and 
meadow,  on  field  and  swamp,  on 
hill  and  river  bottom.  It  came  on 
with  a  storm  such  as  often  occurs  in  that 
section,  beginning  with  a  chill  rain  from  the 
southwest.  After  a  downpour  of  a  night  and 
a  day  the  wind  veered  to  the  northwest  and 
blew  cold,  the  rain  changed  first  to  sleet  and 
then  to  snow,  and  when  another  day  dawned 
there  was  a  thick  blanket  of  white  over  all 
the  land,  the  streams  ran  gurgling  as  if  half 
choked  under  bridges  of  snow-covered  ice, 
and  a  bitter  north  wind  lashed  and  stung  all 
who  dared  face  it. 

Yes,  winter  had  come,  but  it  had  not  sur- 
prised one  of  the  little  wild  creatures.  Except 
a  few  hardy  ones  like  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker and  the  robin,  who  never  leave  until 
they  are  driven,  the  birds  that  journey  south 
for  the  winter  were  already  on  their  way. 
Blackbird  and  swallow,  nightjar  and  swift, 
killdee  and  whippoorwill,  all  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  on  their  travels  to  the  land  where 
it  never  snows. 

Overhead  were  passing  the  long,  harrowlike 
lines  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  who  are  dressed 
in  coats  so  warm  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
cold,  and  who  love  to  wait  for  the  strong 
north  winds  to  drive  them  like  ships  to  their 
winter  home.  The  herons,  blue  and  white  and 
green,  the  twittering  bluebirds,  the  chattering 
blackbirds  and  the  socialistic  cowbirds — -all 
had  started  south  in  good  time. 

And  those  who  do  not  go  away  for  the 
winter  were  not  surprised.  They  had  known 
all  the  time  that  winter  with  its  snow  and 
cold  would  come,  and  they  could  but  wait. 
The  bobwhite  quail  were  cuddled  up,  each 
covey  in  a  circle  with  tails  to  the  center, 
pressed  close  together  for  warmth,  but  so 
placed  that  each  bird,  with  a  single  step  for- 
ward, had  room  to  spread  his  wings  and  whir 
away.  They  squatted  under  the  lee  of  a  great 
log  and  the  snow  had  drifted  over  them  and 
completely  covered  them,  but  they  were  warm 
and  comfortable.  Their  only  danger  from  the 
storm  was  that  a  hard  crust  might  form  on 
top  of  the  snow,  and  hold  them  prisoners  so 
long  that  they  would  starve.  That  sometimes 
happens.  Or  the  snow  might  fall  so  deep  and 
lie  on  the  ground  so  long  that  they  could  get  no 
food.  That,  too,  sometimes  happens.  Apart 
from  that,  almost  their  only  danger  was  that 
the  red  fox  might  scent  them,  leap  upon  them 
and  catch  two  or  three  before  they  could  get 
on  the  wing,  as  red  foxes  have  an  unhappy 
way  of  doing  sometimes. 

The  owl  does  not  leave  his  home,  winter  or 
summer.  Sometimes  he  goes  lean  in  winter 
because  most  of  the  birds  go  away  ;  but  always 
there  are  a  few  birds,  many  rabbits  and  mice, 
^nd  about  the  barn  there  are  rats,  and  at  the 
farmhouse  there  are  chickens.  He  was  in  his 
hollow  tree  in  the  woodland  waiting  for  dark 
to  begin  his  hunting. 

Striped  Face,  the  raccoon,  was  asleep  in  his 
hollow  box  elder  tree.  He  can  always  find 
something  in  the  way  of  minnows  or  birds  or 
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roots,  unless  it  is 
very,  very  cold ; 
;.  and  in  that  case, 
: :  being  an  own 
cousin  to  the  bear, 
he  can  roll  himself 
into  a  ball  and  sleep 
until  warm  weather. 

Many  of  the  in- 
sects perished,  but 
they  knew  from  the 
first  that  they 
could  live  but  a 
single  summer. 
The  grasshoppers, 
the  crickets,  the 
katydids,  the  but- 
terflies —  all  who 
had  escaped  the 
frosts  —  were 
claimed  by  the  bit- 
ter cold.  But  their 
lifework  was  done.  The  grasshoppers  had  put 
well  filled  egg  cases  into  the  ground,  and  these 
would  hatch  out  thousands  of  grasshoppers  the 
next  spring.  The  crickets  and  katydids  had 
made  like  provision  for  the  next  generation. 
The  butterflies,  too,  had  laid  eggs  which  would 
either  hatch  in  the  spring,  or  had  already 
hatched,  and  the  caterpillars  had  attained  their 
growth  and  had  laced  theselves  up  in  cocoons 
for  the  winter,  and  would  awaken  and  emerge 
in  warm  weather  with  beautiful  wings. 

Some,  like  many  kinds  of  spiders,  lay  asleep 
among  the  dead  leaves  and  grasses,  and  would 
awaken  when  warm  weather  returned.  Some 
had  died,  but  had  left  cocoons  full  of  eggs 
which  would  hatch  in  the  spring. 

The  ants  and  the  honeybees,  who  live  to  be 
several  years  old,  had  all  stored  up  their 
winter  provisions,  and  were  asleep  or  eating 
slowly  of  what  they  had  provided  against  this 
time  of  scarcity. 

The  frogs  and  toads  and  turtles  and  eels  had 
all  buried  themselves  far  below  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  were  sound  asleep,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  what  was  the  weather.  And  the 
bat  had  hung  himself,  head  downward,  in  the 
hollow  of  an  immense  sycamore  tree  deep  in 
the  wood,  and  was  safe  for  the  winter. 

The  squirrels  were  asleep  in  their  hollow 
tree,  and  with  them  was  a  great  store  of  corn 
and  nuts  against  the  time  when  they  should 
waken  and  be  hungry. 

The  muskrat  had  made  him  a  huge  nest  of 
sticks  and  grasses  in  the  creek,  and  in  the  cel- 
lar of  it  he  had  hidden  roots  and  tender  twigs 
and  such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  he  could  find, 
and  was  quite  safe  and  happy. 

The  fish  had  no  need  to  do  anything.  Un- 
less the  stream  should  freeze  solidly  to  the 
bottom  they  can  always  move  about  and  get 
what  they  need  to  eat  in  winter ;  and  it  is  even 
claimed  that  some  kinds  of  fish  can  be  frozen 
solidly  into  the  ice,  and  yet  take  up  life  anew 
when  they  thaw  out  in  the  spring. 

But  how  fared  Tan  and  Teckle,  the  little 
field  mice,  in  their  old  hollow  oak  stump  ? 
They  had  never  seen  a  winter,  but  Mother 
Nature  told  them  what  it  was  to  be,  and  they 
had  laid  in  ample  store  of  nuts  and  seeds  and 
corn.  So  when  they  found  the  ground  covered 
deep  beneath  a  mantle  of  white,  and  heard 
the  north  wind  howl  and  roar  through  the 
naked  boughs  of  the  forest  trees,  they  were  not 
afraid. 

"I'll  go  out  and  see  what  this  is  like,"  said 
Tan  stoutly.  So  he  climbed  up  from  the  nest 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stump  and  stuck  his 
nose  bravely  into  the  snow,  while  Teckle  lay 
quiet  in  the  warm  nest. 

"I  believe  I  could  find  my  way  to  the 
creek,"  said  Tan  to  himself.  He  struck  out 
through  the  snow,  not  trying  to  walk  on  top, 
but  creeping  on  the  frozen  ground  and  making 
a  tunnel  under  the  snow.  In  the  summer  he 
had  made  many  runways  on  the  ground  under 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

LITTLE  JACK  FROST 

Little  Jack  Frost  went  up  the  hill, 
Watching  the  stars  and  the  moon  so  still, 
Watching  the  stars  and  the  moon  so  bright, 
And  laughing  aloud  with  all  his  might. 
Little  Jack  Frost  ran  down  the  hill. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  winds  were  still, 
Late  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  fell  down, 
Red  and  yellow  and  faded  brown. 

Little  Jack  Frost  walked  through   the  trees, 
"Ah,"    sighed    the    flowers,    "we    freeze,  we 
freeze." 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  grasses,  "we  die,  we  die." 
Said  little  Jack  Frost,  "Good-by,  good-by." 
Little  Jack  Frost  tripped  round  and  round, 
Spreading  white  snow  on  the  frozen  ground. 
Nipping  the  breezes,  icing  the  streams. 
Chilling  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

But   when   Dame   Nature   brought   back  the 
spring. 

Brought  back  the  birds  to  chirp  and  sing. 
Melted  the  snow  and  warmed  the  sky. 
Little  Jack  Frost  went  pouting  by. 
The  flowers  opened  their  eyes  of  blue. 
Green  buds  peeped  out  and  grasses  grew  ; 
It  was  so  warm  and  scorched  him  so. 
Little  Jack  Frost  was  glad  to  go. 


the  long,  matted  grass,  which  partly  hid  him 
from  view.  Now  he  did  the  same  with  the 
snow. 

It  was  great  sport  to  be  able  to  push  right 
through  the  snow,  and  he  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  his  way  to  the  creek  bank.    He  scram- 
bled down  to  the  water's  edge  and  found  a 
(Continued  on  page  339) 


'Learn,  Learn!" 


When  Daniel  Webster  was  14  his  father 
began  to  be  aware  of  his  unusual  talents,  and 
he  resolved  to  give  the  boy  a  better  education 
than  he  had  been  able  to  give  the  other  chil- 
dren. For  he  believed  that  education  can  give 
a  boy  what  he  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

"Of  a  hot  day  in  July,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  last  days  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion," says  Daniel  Webster  in  Sydney  George 
Fisher's  "The  True  Daniel  Webster,"  "I  was 
making  hay  with  my  father.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  the  Honorable  Abiel  Foster, 
M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  six  miles  off, 
called  at  the  house  and  came  into  the  field  to 
see  my  father. 

"When  he  was  gone  my  father  called  me  to 
him  and  said,  'My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man  ; 
he  is  a  member  of  Congress ;  he  goes  to  Phila- 
delphia and  gets  $6  a  day,  while  I  toil  here. 
It  is  because  he  had  an  education  which  I 
never  had.  But  I  missed  it,  and  now  I  must 
work  here.' 

"  'My  dear  father,'  said  I,  'you  shall  not 
work.  Brother  and  I  will  work  for  you,  and 
will  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you  shall  rest.' 

"  'My  child,'  said  he,  'it  is  of  no  importance 
to  me.  I  now  live  but  for  my  children.  I 
could  not  give  your  elder  brother  the  ad- 
vantages of  knowledge,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  you.  Exert  yourself,  improve  your 
opportunities,  learn,  learn,  and  when  I  am 
gone  you  will  not  need  to  go  through  the  hard- 
ships which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have 
made  me  an  old  man  before  my  time.'  " 

It  Stands  to  Reason 

"How  did  the  queen  of  Sheba  travel  when 
she  went  to  visit  Solomon  ?"  asked  Miss  R. 
of  her  class  of  little  girls.  No  one  ventured 
an  answer. 

"Could  she  have  gone  by  the  cars  ?"  asked 
Miss  R. 

"Yes'm,"  said  a  little  girl.  "She  went  by 
steam  cars." 

"Did  she,  indeed?"  said  Miss  R.  "Well, 
Louisa,  we  would  like  to  know  how  you  found 
that  out?" 

"In  the  second  verse,"  responded  the  child, 
"it  says  she  came  with  a  very  great  train." 

Old  Friends  to  Return 

Dear    Young  America:     They're  coming 

back,  two  little  friends  of  yours  whom  you 

haven't  seen  for  some  months — nearly  a  year. 

Watch  for  them  next  week  and  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  March  17,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  2:1-12.  Golden  Text,  Ps. 
103:2-3:  Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  his  benefits :  who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases. 

There  was  no  rest  for  Jesus  in  Capernaum. 
The  throngs  allowed  no  pause  in  their  demands 
on  his  power.  "It  was  noised  that  he  was  in 
the  house"  (v.  i).    Whose  house  is  not  told. 

The  multitude  assembled  in  numbers  so  great 
that  there  was  no  room  for  them  even  about 
the  door  (v.  2).  Once  again  he  preached.  We 
doubt  if  words,  or  "the  word,"  was  what  they 
most  desired.  They  wanted  to  see  more 
miracles,  and  their  curiosity  was  gratified. 
Jesus  wrought  one  of  the  great  miracles  of 
his  life. 

Contents   of   the    Twelve   Lesson  Verses 
Viewed  in  Outline 

Verse  i — The  return  after  the  tour.  The  re- 
port, "Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  back  again." 

Verse  2 — The  city  street  blocked  by  the  crowd. 
No  approach  to  the  door  of  his  house  possible. 

Verses  3-4 — -The  hopeless  paralytic.  The 
persistent  effort  of  four  men  to  get  their  friend 
into  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

Verse  s — An  unexpected  utterance.  The  four 
men  wanted  their  friend  healed,  not  forgiven. 

Verses  6-7 — Narrow  prejudice,  and  the  first 
sign  of  hostility  from  the  religious  politicians. 

Verses  8-9 — The  caviling  question  reaches 
Jesus  and  he  asks  a  startling  one  in  reply. 

Verses  lo-ii — Self-vindication  by  ocular 
proof. 

Verse  12 — The  astonished  crowd,  and  its 
tribute  to  his  unapproachable  power.  Power 
over  the  body  to  heal  it  by  a  word  presup- 
poses power  over  the  whole  being,  and  power 
over  the  spirit  is  proof  of  power  over  the  body. 
The  keynote  of  the  symphony  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  was  willingness  to  help  both  the  bodies 
and  the  spirits  of  men. 

In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  to  free  a  human  soul 
from  the  curse  of  sin  was  better  than  to  free  a 
body  for  a  time  from  subjection  to  disease. 

Jesus  Steps  Up  from  Physical  World  to 
Spiritual,  and  Forgives  Sins 

One  stage  of  progress  ended  with  the  first 
Galilean  tour.  A  new  one  opens  with  the  first 
miracle  after  Jesus'  return  to  Capernaum. 
Water  changed  into  wine,  the  net  cast  for  fish, 
the  impotent  in  the  synagogue  made  potent, 
the  leper  touched — these  were  manifestations 
of  power  in  lines  purely  physical.  Now  he 
enters  the  spiritual  realm,  and  forgives  a  man's 
sins. 

"Noised  that  he  was  in  the  house."  But  he 
himself  did  not  noise  it. 

"He  preached  the  word."  What  word? 
What  would  he  be  likely  to  preach  now  ? 
Would  he  be  afraid  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names  ?  Would  he  leave  crying  sins 
unrebuked?  Would  he  be  afraid  of  politicians 
and  millionaires? 

Four  came  bringing  one.  The  one  was  para- 
lyzed and  had  to  be  brought.  The  four  left 
nothing  undone.  They  placed  their  friend 
before  Jesus.  Suppose  every  group  of  four 
teachers  in  a  Sabbath  school  should  bring  one 
sin-palsied  soul  into  the  presence  of  Christ 
every  month  ! 

Jesus  had  made  a  great  "forward  move- 
ment" when  he  began  to  forgive  sins. 

They  were  small-souled  men,  those  scribes 
with  whom  Jesus  argued.  They  heard  Jesus 
speak  to  the  paralytic,  and  at  once  began  to 
cavil.  Probably  we  would  have  done  the  same 
thing.  God  alone  forgives  sins.  This  man  is 
not  God.  But  suppose  he  were  the  Messiah ! 
What  then? 

That  he  was  the  Messiah  they  would  have 
said  they  had  no  proof,  and  belief  without 
proof  is  hard.  Jesus,  therefore,  met  them  on 
their  own  ground.  "You  know  I  have  been 
saying  to  blind  men,  'See,'  to  deaf  men,  'Hear,' 


The  Paralytic  Forgiven  and  Healed 

and  had  I  said  to  this  man,  'Walk,'  you  would 
not  have  caviled.  Which  is  easier  to  say, 
'Walk,'  or  'Be  forgiven'?  Now  I  will  prove 
I  have  power  both  to  heal  and  to  forgive.  I 
will  say  to  this  man,  'Walk.'  If  he  does,  I 
prove  what  I  claim.  Here  is  the  argument. 
If  bodily  disease  disappears  at  my  word,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  spiritual  disease  will  also. 
My  word  is  sufficient  in  any  realm."  This, 
then,  is  a  direct  claim  that  he  was  the  promised 
Son  of  God. 

But  the  scribes,  we  know  from  the  after 
history,  did  not  believe.  Refusal  to  believe 
after  proof  is  sin. 

Physical  and  Spiritual  Pozver  Never  Again 
Coupled  in  Same  Miracle 

Was  the  man  saved  ?  No  tongue  can  an- 
swer. He  was  an  ungrateful  wretch  if  he  did 
not  accept  Jesus,  but  he  would  have  been  no 
worse  than  many  of  us.  Many  an  one  on  a  sick- 
bed prays,  "Spare  me  and  I  will  serve  thee, 
O  God."  Many  an  one  who  has  been  spared 
has  forgotten  all  about  the  prayer. 

The  multitude  glorified  God.  No  wonder. 
But  did  their  feeling  last?  Crowds  are  the 
most  fickle  things  in  the  world.  They  forget 
in  a  day.  "We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion," 
they  said.  We  know  they  never  did  again. 
He  did  forgive  two  women  who  greatly  needed 
forgiveness.  He  did  forgive  the  robber  on 
the  cross.  He  did  forgive  Simon  Peter  and 
send  him  a  resurrection  message.  But  never 
again  did  he  couple  physical  and  spiritual 
power  in  the  same  miracle,  making  one  power 
the  proof  of  the  other. 

Jesus  will  save  you  if  you  ask.  That  is 
enough.  Do  not  desire  to  know  how  he  will 
do  it.  Just  believe  he  has  saved  you  and  be 
content. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — The  sinner  needs  friends  to  bring 
him  to  Christ.  Healing  without  forgiveness 
would  be  a  trifling  bestowal.  Christ  has 
never  authorized  the  church  to  restrict  bene- 
fits  of  his  redemption   to   its  intervention. 

Our  last  lesson  had  to  do  with  Christ's 
miracles  of  healing.  The  lesson  for  today 
brings  to  the  front  an  incident  which  occurred 
early  in  ihe  course  of  his  mission  and  reveals 
a  course  of  procedure  which  he  afterwards 
pursued  without  deviation.  Jesus  sought  op- 
portunity to  preach,  but  the  people  sought  oc- 
casion to  be  healed.  Jesus  always  thought  of 
sin  as  man's  greatest  burden.  Men  thought 
first  of  physical  distress  or  physical  disability. 

The  cases  which  are  particularized  as  indica- 
tive of  Christ's  work  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, those  we  call  "incurable."  They  were 
not  trifling  infirmities.  Neither  were  they 
obscure,  so  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  existed  in  fact  or  in  imagination. 
And  the  healing  here  as  elsewhere  was  im- 
mediate, complete  and  beyond  dispute.  Yet 
there  was  no  dramatic  display  of  power. 
Jesus  never  decorated  the  walls  of  a  sanctuary 
with  discarded  crutches.  Nor  did  anyone  ever 
dare  to  offer  him  money  or  diamond  crowns 
for  what  was  "the  gift  of  God." 

Jesus  Did  Not  Limit  Preaching,  hut  Spoke 
Wherever  Men  Gathered  to  Hear 

Verse  i — In  the  New  Testament  record  "all 
the  world  is  holy  ground."  Jesus  did  not  limit 
his  preaching  to  "the  gospel  side"  of  a  railed 
chancel.  Perhaps  if  we  preached  more  in  the 
home,  preaching  in  the  church  would  be  more 
effective.  We  remember  with  what  pathos 
Wesley  felt  his  exclusion  from  the  church 
buildings  of  his  day.  But  the  effects  of  his 
preaching  in  graveyards  and  open  fields  and 
village  greens  showed  that  God's  word  does 
not  depend  on  consecrated  stones  for  power. 


Verse  2 — Jesus  preached  "the  word"  unto  the 
people  that  thronged  to  hear  him.  What  can 
we  not  learn  from  our  Lord  as  to  substance 
and  method  of  preaching?  He  used  simple 
illustrations,  but  he  dealt  with  sublime  themes. 
He  wove  a  child's  play  into  his  sermon  (Matt. 
11:16-17),  but  he  never  converted  the  sanc- 
tuary into  a  kindergarten.  Sometimes  his 
hearers  would  make  him  king  (John  6:15), 
and  sometimes  they  would  murder  him  where 
he  stood  (Luke  4:28-29),  but  neither  adula- 
tion nor  violence  had  any  effect  on  his  doctrine. 
His  message  and  his  method  remained  un- 
changed from  the  opening  of  his  mission  to  its 
close. 

Verse  3 — We  love  to  think  that  this  man  was 
carried  to  the  Saviour  by  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  rabbi  and  his  young  son.  Bring- 
ing a  soul  to  Jesus  ought  not  to  be  left  by  the 
family  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher ;  but 
neither  should  the  teacher  withhold  his  hand. 

No  Room  for  Half-Hearted  Work  or 
Workers  in  Soul  Saving 

Verse  4 — Not  only  were  their  numbers  suf- 
ficient but  their  determination  was  equal  to 
the  task.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
more  workers  in  the  church  than  determined 
workers.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  in 
a  revival  that  so  many  Christians  came  to  hear 
a  famous  evangelist  that  the  sinner,  anxious 
to  be  saved,  could  not  get  into  the  building. 
But  these  friends  of  the  sick  man  knew  that 
"where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  a  way 
they  would  find,  even  if  they  had  to  ascend 
to  the  flat  roof  and  break  through  the  covering 
and  interrupt  the  whole  proceedings  by  bring- 
ing their  needy  patient  directly  before  the  eyes 
and  hand  of  Jesus.  The  Christian  who  is 
easily  discouraged  will  have  few  stars  in  his 
crown,  for  obstacles  without  number  have  to 
be  overcome.  Wellington  said  Waterloo  was 
won  not  by  superior  tactics  but  by  "hard  pound- 
ing." In  the  work  of  soul  saving  there  is  no 
room  for  half-hearted  work  or  workers. 

Verse  s — Probably  there  was  some  evident 
doubt  of  theirs  which  prompted  Jesus  to  speak 
as  he  did.  They  had  no  doubt  of  our  Lord's 
power,  but  would  he  heal  a  man  whose  bodily 
infirmities  might  perhaps  be  the  result  of  a 
sinful  past?  How  far  would  his  compassion 
reach  ?  They  had  no  plea  but  need.  They  did 
not  belong  to  the  rich,  the  learned  or  the  de- 
vout classes.  Jesus  could — but  would  he  ?  It 
was  doubtless  for  some  such  reason  that  Jesus 
hastened  to  assure  the  sick  man,  abashed  by 
the  holy  presence  into  whose  immediate  view 
he  had  been  so  rudely  brought,  that  here  was 
healing  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for  the  flesh. 

Salvation  Is  Free — Ours  Without  Money 
and  Without  Price 

Verses  6-7 — Even  to  this  day  there  are  those 
who  seek  in  every  way  to  avoid  preaching  a 
free  salvation.  They  do  not  wish  any  salva- 
tion preached  that  would  do  away  with  their 
mediation  as  priests.  They  want  men  still  to 
consult  them  as  to  the  methods  of  propitiation 
and  the  kind  of  sacrifice  needed  and  the  rites 
to  be  performed.  Interpreting  the  modes  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  was  the  trade  of  the 
scribes  and  they  would  not  see  their  revenues 
swept  away.  So  in  Luther's  day  the  fight  was 
not  merely  doctrinal;  it  was  a  fight  for  that 
spiritual  monopoly  which  the  church  has  en- 
joyed as  almoner  of  divine  grace.  To  preach 
that  sin  can  be  forgiven  without  masses  and 
without  priestly  absolution  and  without  sac- 
ramental unction  and  without  burial  in  sanc- 
tified reservations  would  deprive  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  priests  of  their  emoluments. 

Verses  9-12 — But  Jesus  defended  his  word 
by  a  miracle.  It  was  true  that  nothing  but 
divine  right  could  remit  the  sinner's  penalties. 
But  it  was  equally  true  that  nothing  but  divine 
power  could  put  new  life  into  those  withered 
and  useless  limbs.  He  had  that  nature  which 
carried  with  it  that  right.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  were  his  evidence  of  his  divine  nature, 
as  he  here  makes  plain,  and  those  today  who 
fight  shy  of  his  miracles  are  therefore  also  un- 
certain that  they  have  any  message  of  forgive- 
ness to  proclaim  "in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God." 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  March  10,  1912 

Topic — Importunate  prayer.    Gen.  32  -.24-2^. 

This  is  the  marvelous  story  of  Jacob's  last 
great  struggle  against  himself.  To  my  mind 
this  was  not  intended  to  symbolize  anything. 
The  mysterious  stranger  has  never  seemed  a 
symbol,  but  a  fact.  This  was  God's  way  of 
bringing  a  man  who  had  been  headstrong  and 
selfish  to  contemplate  himself  as  he  was. 
Jacob  crossed  the  Jabbok  not  to  pray,  but  to 
solve  alone,  if  possible,  the  worries  which 
were  upon  him.  Esau  was  coming  and  Jacob 
was  afraid.  Conscience  was  wide  awake. 
Nemesis  was  after  him.  He  was  reaping  what 
he  had  sown.  So  he  paced  the  bank  of  the 
mountain  stream  in  perturbation  of  soul.  I 
can  almost  hear  him  cry,  "Esau  is  coming — 
coming  with  600  soldiers  of  the  desert.  I  have 
wronged  him;  he  hates  me,  and  I  am  afraid." 
That  was  not  a  prayer  of  any  sort.  It  was  the 
cry  of  an  accusing  conscience,  blended  with  the 
wail  of  a  remorse-filled  soul.  .Sin  sometimes 
makes  a  man  an  awful  coward. 

If  this  was  an  all-night  prayer  it  is  the  only 
instance  of  which  I  know  where  prayer  made 
a  man  lame.  At  night  Jacob  could  walk  with 
strong,  even  step.  In  the  morning  he  limped 
as  he  walked,  and  limped  on  through  all  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Clinging  to  the  old  story, 
an  appearance  as  of  a  man  came  to  Jacob.  A 
contest  as  with  a  man  trying  to  do  him  harm 
came  upon  Jacob.  There  was  little  talk.  As 
the  morning  dawned  the  man  cried,  "Let  me 
go."  He  had  found  Jacob  a  very  stalwart  op- 
ponent. Apparently  neither  man  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground.  "Let  me  go."  That  is 
the  first  prayer,  the  prayer  of  the  mysterious 
stranger.  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou 
bless  me,"  is  Jacob's  answer.  So  they  wrestle 
on.  But  the  words  "bless  me"  were  also  a 
prayer.  The  little  conversation  about  each 
other's    names    was    an    epoch-maker.  Jacob 


became  Israel — God's  prince ;  man  powerful 
with  God,  and  to  be  powerful  among  men ; 
prince  who  had  prevailed  in  a  struggle  with 
Jehovah.  The  coward  of  the  night  was  the 
hero  of  the  morning.  Wonderful  picture  of  a 
soul  obtaining  one  great  victory  over  itself. 
Jacob  was  the  Old  Testament  hero  of  self- 
conquest,  even  as  Jesus  was  the  same  of  the 
New  Testament.  Jesus  won  against  the  Satan- 
suggested  doubt  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
Jacob  won  against  the  attacks  brought  out  of 
his  past  by  his  own  soul  and  quickened  to 
power  by  the  person  of  the  "man"  who  wrestled 
until  the  breaking  of  the  day,  whom  he  devoutly 
called  Jehovah.   

Let  us  ponder  the  suggested  thought  that  this 
is  representation  in  allegorical  form  of  prayer. 

1.  It  illustrates  the  parable  spoken  centuries 
afterwards,  "that  men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint."  If  this  was  prayer,  Jacob 
prayed  the  whole  night  through.  There  was  no 
break,  no  weariness.  Two  words  epitomize 
the  whole  :    "Bless  me." 

2.  It  was  definite.  One  word  was  being 
beaten  into  Jacob's  brain  by  every  pulsing  of 
his  blood.  That  word  was  "Esau."  The  one 
desire  of  the  wrestler's  soul  was  for  his  wives, 
his  children,  his  herds  and  flocks ;  for  safety 
from  his  implacable  foe,  as  he  supposed  his 
brother  must  be.  No  such  thought  as  that  time 
may  be  a  wonderful  transformer  of  hate  into 
affection  was  in  his  heart.  That  kinship  could 
count  for  more  than  vengeance  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Jacob.  So  all  night  he  prayed  for  de- 
liverance from  Esau. 

3.  It  was  unyielding.  "I  will  not  let  thee 
go."  The  strong  adversary  maimed  Jacob. 
But  Jacob  still  could  cling  with  the  grip  of 
despair.  "I  cannot  wrestle,  but  I  can  hold  you 
tight."  That  was  the  greatest  moment  in  the 
whole  struggle.  "Defeated?  Never.  I  can 
still  prevent  you  from  escaping  me.  I  am  not 
beaten."  And  the  answer  came :  "No.  Thou 
hast  prevailed." 


4.  It  was  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  That  was  one  of  the  elements 
in  Jacob  that  helped  to  save  him.  In  critical 
moments  in  his  life  the  religious  instinct  which 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  humanity  mani- 
fested itself.  Over  and  over  he  had  experi- 
ences which  might  have  been  passed  unheeded 
by.  He  did  not  so  pass  them.  He  said,  "This 
is  God."  At  Bethel  and  in  Padan-Aram  he 
dreamed.  He  did  not  say,  "What  an  absurd 
dream  !"  He  said,  "Lo,  God  !"  and  vowed  his 
vows,  and  shaped  his  course  by  what  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  revelation.  And  in  this  story — was 
there  recognition  of  God?  What  else  would 
make  him  cry  in  strong  resolution  of  soul,  "I 
will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me"  ? 
Who  was  this  "thou"?  Jacob  was  sure  once 
more  in  his  soul  that  this  was  God,  and  that 
in  his  own  persistent  holding  on  lay  his  safety. 

Symbol  or  fact?  Who  cares?  Behind  it,  in 
it,  over  it,  is  God.  The  man  is  a  fact.  What 
he  was  until  that  night  by  the  mountain  stream 
we  all  know.  What  he  was  forever  after  we 
know.  A  mighty  change  had  come.  There 
had  been  good  in  Jacob,  and  bad,  abundantly 
from  the  beginning,  and  here  at  last  good 
won  its  final  victory.  What  did  it  ?  Rev- 
erently we  answer,  God. 

"He  That  Keepeth  Thee" 

The  One  who  loves  you  best  of  all  is  watching 
you  all  the  time ;  the  One  who  careth  for  you 
never  sleeps — "He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not 
slumber."  He  is  there  all  the  time,  never 
leaving  you  for  one  moment  alone,  never  going 
away  at  all.  It  makes  no  difference  to  him 
that  it  is  very  dark,  for  "the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  thee."  And  all  through 
the  dark  hours  he  "keepeth  thee" ;  keeps  you 
from  everything  that  could  hurt  or  even 
frighten  you — so  that  you  may  safely  and 
quietly  take  the  sweet  sleep  he  gives  you. 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELUS 


March  17,  1912 

SUCCESSES  GOOD  AND  BAD 

Topic — Success  worth  having  and  not  worth 
having.    Dan.  4  :28-37. 

To  see  his  name  on  the  billboards  is  many  an 
actor's  idea  of  success.  A  still  more  general 
gauge  of  success  is  the  frequent  appearance 
of  one's  name  in  the  newspapers.  Many  per- 
sons cannot  distinguish  between  notoriety  and 
fame.  Another  supposed  indication  of  success, 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  all,  is  the  possession 
of  a  big  bank  account.  Now,  in  truth,  a  man 
may  have  all  of  these  three  signs  of  success 
and  yet  be  a  colossal  failure.  He  may  be  per- 
sonally immoral,  popularly  detested,  physically 
miserable  and  thoroughly  unhappy.  So  some 
other  measure  of  success  must  be  sought.  That 
measure  is  "a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  men."  The  man  who  has  lived  for 
God's  approval,  rather  than  for  man's  applause, 
has  earned  what  the  Bible  calls  "good  success." 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  king  only  so  long  as 
he  held  his  throne;  he  became  as  a  beast  when 
turned  out  into  the  wilderness.  The  true  man 
is  a  king  wherever  he  may  be. 

No  success  is  worth  having  which  is  gained 
over  the  failure  of  one's  fellows.  Caesar  might 
climb  high  on  the  bodies  of  the  defeated  and 
the  dead,  but  a  Christian  may  not. 

They  rise  highest  who  lift  as  they  go. 

Gold  that  represents  guilt  also  spells  failure. 

The  person  who  has  made  little  children 
happy   has   won   a    fair  measure   of  success. 


Why  is  not  he  a  really  successful  man  who 
has  done  honest  work,  been  a  good  neighbor, 
shared  in  creating  a  happy  home  and  enjoyed 
the  good  gifts  of  good  by  the  way? 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 

In  my  great  task  of  happiness ; 

If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 

And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face ; 

If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 

Have  moved  me  not ;   if  morning  skies. 

Books  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 

Knocked  on  m^  sullen  heart  in  vain : 

Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 

And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake. 

_  — Stevenson. 

"A  man's  life,"  says  one  wise  writer,  "con- 
sists in  the  number  of  things  to  which  he  is 
alive."  It  is  one  form  of  success  to  be  open- 
lived  to  a  great  variety  of  noble  interests, 
and  to  bear  a  man's  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  world.   

The  "self-made  man,  proud  of  the  job,"  is 
easily  pleased.  Cheap  achievements  pass  for 
success  because  we  have  no  high  standards. 
At  least  it  is  clear  that  no  man  is  a  success 
who  has  not  lived  up  to  the  level  of  his  pos- 
sibilities. In  every  case  this  should  include 
an  increase  in  refinement,  in  human  sym- 
pathy and  in  social  usefulness. 

The  cry  of  the  crusaders  is  still  the  best 
measure  of  human  success — "The  Will  of 
God !"  To  seek  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  pursue  that  will,  is  the  highest  aim  of 
life,  is  the  greatest  ambition  possible  to  man. 
Any  success  won  outside  of  the  will  of  God — 
that    is,    any    low,    selfish,    sinful    success — is 


really  failure.  The  lowliest  life  that  accords 
with  God's  plan  may  be  more  successful  than 
the  one  which  wears  the  adornments  of  fame 
and  of  wealth.   

Success  is  not  for  this  world  alone.  True 
success  is  success  for  two  worlds. 

Success,  like  character  and  pleasure,  is  often 
a  by-product,  being  won  while  in  pursuit  of 
something  better.  The  servant  of  duty  oft- 
times  finds  himself  the  master  of  success. 
He  who  gives  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  art, 
of  human  service,  of  patriotism,  sometimes 
finds  fame  following  after  him. 

The  most  successful  of  all  lives  seemed  to 
end  in  utter  failure  on  a  cross. 

His  Thought  of  Christ 

A  visitor,  staying  with  the  poet  Tennyson 
at  his  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  day 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  two  were  walking 
in  the  garden  when  the  question  was  asked. 
For  a  moment  the  poet  made  no  reply,  but 
seemed  lost  in  revery.  Then  he  stopped  before 
a  beautiful  flower,  every  petal  of  which  seemed 
to  be  drinking  in  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
sunlight,  and  said,  as  simply  as  a  child : 

"What  the  sun  is  to  that  flower,  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  me.    He  is  the  Sun  of  my  soul. ' 

Remembering  the  good  one  has  been  priv 
ileged  to  do  takes  the  fine  gloss  from  it. 
After  you  have  been  kind,  says  Henry  Drum- 
mond ;  after  Love  has  stolen  forth  into  the 
world  and  done  its  beautiful  work,  go  back 
into  the  shade  again,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


A  Mighty  Man  of  Prayer  in  China 

Rev.  Ding  Li  Mei,  the  famous  Chinese  evan- 
gelist, has  probably  the  longest  personal  prayer 
hst  of  any  Christian  in  the  whole  world.  When 
George  Sherwood  Eddy  some  months  ago  asked 
Mr.  Ding  to  include  him  in  the  list,  his  name 
was  numbered  1,262.  Undoubtedly  the  cata- 
logue has  gone  on  lengthening  steadily  ever 
since.  Dr.  VV.  W.  White  of  New  York,  when 
in  China  last  summer,  asked  the  Chinese 
preacher  to  set  him  down  as  one  to  be  prayed 
tor,  but  Ding  showed  the  New  York  visitor 
that  his  name  already  was  entered  on  the 
list  in  the  five  hundreds.  This  revealed  the  fact 
that  Ding's  prayers  have  not  been  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  but 
have  included  conspicuous  Christian  leaders 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  interesting, 
if  it  could  be  known,  how  many  Americans  with 
a  reciprocal  interest  have  already  added  Ding 
Li  Mei,  the  most  influential  Chinese  preacher 
of  the  gospel  who  has  yet  arisen,  to  their  inter- 
cessory lists. 

Another  proof  of  the  prayer  power  of  the 
same  devout  man  is  reported  from  the  heart  of 
the  district  devastated  by  the  floods  of  last 
summer,  from  which  the  present  distressing 
famine  conditions  in  China  have  arisen.  In 
the  midst  of  this  flooded  territory,  where  for 
four  months  it  rained  almost  daily,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Dasintau,  which  is  the  native  town 
of  Ding.  His  own  clan  is  the  principal  family 
in  the  village,  and  his  people  for  three  genera- 
tions have  been  faithful  Christians.  Through 
their  influence  Christianity  has  become  so  pre- 
dominant in  the  town  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  crowded  villages  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country  as  a  Christian  stronghold. 

It  chanced  that  when  the  flood  rose  to  the 
breaking  point  Ding  was  at  home,  trying  to 
get  some  summer  rest  from  his  strenuous  evan- 
gelistic work  of  the  past  winter.  As  the  waters 
rose,  he  called  the  whole  town  to  prayer. 
The  river  flowing  past  the  town  runs  much 
above  the  level  of  the  village,  which  is  pro- 
tected even  in  time  of  low  water  only  by  the 
dikes  that  hold  the  river  in.  Under  the  strain 
of  the  flood  the  river  broke  its  banks  in 
eighteen  places  within  six  miles  of  Dasintau 
and  villages  everywhere  on  both  banks  were 
overwhelmed.  On  the  German  railroad  that 
runs  through  the  village  a  large  number  of 
culverts  and  even  bridges  were  washed  out. 
But  all  the  while  the  dike  at  Dasintau  held, 
and  the  village  escaped  without  the  slightest 
damage. 

If  anybody  in  a  Christian  land  were  at  a  loss 
to  explain  this  phenomenon,  no  one  was  in 
heathen  China.  Everywhere  around  the  whole 
country  it  was  proclaimed  among  the  people 
that  Dasintau  had  been  saved  by  the  Christians' 
God.  It  was  to  the  Chinese  only  a  culmination 
of  what  they  had  observed  in  the  same  village 
in  years  past.  It  is  still  remembered  in  that 
country  that  when  the  Christians  of  Dasintau, 
during  the  Boxer  days,  were  gathered  in  the 
compound  to  pray  for  deliverance,  a  riotous 
crowd  that  was  preparing  to  burn  the  Christians 
in  their  church  and  roast  them  all  alive  was 
suddenly  dispersed  by  a  stray  bullet  coming 
from  no  one  knows  where,  which  stampeded 
the  mob  as  miraculously  as  the  Philistines  were 
thrown  into  panic  when  there  was  "a  going  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees."  No  longer 
than  a  year  sgo  the  same  protection  was  ex- 
hibited again  when  the  plague  was  in  the  vil- 
lage and  not  one  Christian  home  was  touched 
by  it. 

But  these  marvelous  deliverances  did  not 
make  Ding  Li  Mei  selfish.  The  floods  had  not 
yet  begun  to  subside  when  he  worked  his  way 
from  the  village,  along  the  railroad  track,  cling- 
ing to  the  steel  rails  as  the  water  rushed  over 
the  embankment,  in  order  to  get  to  the  strong 
mission  stations  and  inform  the  missionaries 
of  the  necessity  of  bringing  food  and  other 
relief  to  the  heathen  villages  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  river's  overflow. 

Is  America  to  Be  American? 

During  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910  more 
than  8,000,000  immigrants  landed  on  our 
shores.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Utah  the  immi- 


grants and  children  of  immigrants  are  said  to 
outnumber  the  native  population.  In  thirteen 
states  they  constitute  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  population,  in  six  they  form  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  population,  and 
in  all  the  southern  states  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  is  constantly  increasing.  Most  of 
these  people  come  from  the  southern  part  of 
Europe  and  out  of  conditions  for  which  the  so- 
called  Christian  church  is  largely  responsible, 
so  that  they  are  likely  to  identify  the  Christian 
religion  with  organized  oppression.  The  250,- 
000  Poles  in  Chicago  have  organized  classes 
both  for  children  and  adults  to  study  Inger- 
soll  and  Voltaire,  and  almost  no  Protestant 
work  is  being  done  among  them.  Naturally,  un- 
der these  conditions  they  not  only  reject  faith  in 
God  but  are  easily  led  into  anarchy.  Only 
19.3  per  cent  of  the  population  in  New  York 
have  both  parents  native  born ;  40.4  per  cent 
were  born  abroad.  While  immigrants  are  com- 
ing in  such  large  numbers,  during  191 1  the 
number  arriving  was  less  than  300,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  returning  to  the  homeland, 
and  our  net  gain,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of 


Christian  leaders  calling  for  more  "missionaries 
of  the  right  sort,"  some  action  was  imperative, 
and  the  conference  voted  to  urge  upon  the 
boards  the  importance  of  an  immediate  and 
adequate  strengthening  of  the  evangelistic 
forces  throughout  Japan,  and  to  express  sjfm- 
pathy  with  the  present  movement  toward  the 
development  of  a  university  of  recognized 
standing,  yet  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit 
and  influence. 

Missionary  Morsis 

— The  Gordon  College  in  Khartum,  founded 
by  Christian  money  as  a  memorial  to  a  Chris- 
tian hero,  has  no  room  for  the  gospel  and  is  a 
Mohammedan  institution  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

— One  of  the  fruits  of  medical  missions  is 
the  opening  to  the  gospel  of  the  strategic 
city  of  Kuweit  in  Arabia.  After  two  years  of 
effort  the  city  was  still  closed  to  Christian 
workers,  when  the  white  doctor  met  the  sheik  in 
another  city.  He  won  his  confidence,  and  a 
surgical   operation  which   restored   to  health 


A  Decade  of  Foreign  Missions 

Are  you  beginning  to  feel  that  the  task  of  Foreign  Board  has  had  these  figures  repro- 
foreign  missions  is  a  hopeless  one,  that  the  duced  in  large  type  on  cloth  sheets,  so  that  they 
cost  in  lives  and  money  is  too  great  for  the  can  be  plainly  seen  when  hung  in  the  church  or 
apparently  slight  impression  which  can  be  made  Sabbath  school  room.  These  charts  may  be 
upon  the  Chnstless  world?  Look  carefully  at  had  for  15  cents  each  by  addressing  the  Board 
the  figures  given  below,  showing  the  growth  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  sth  avenue.  New  York 
of  Presbyterian  foreign  missions  for  the  past  City,  and  would  doubtless  prove  a  fruitful 
decade,  together  with  the  contributions  and  the  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as  information 
per  cent  of  increase  for  the  ten  years.    The     to  many. 

Per  Cent 

1901  19 1 1  Increase 

Foreign  missionaries    715  1,030  44 

Native  force   1,841  4,353  136 

Organized  churches   386  763  98 

Communicants    41,599  114,166  175 

Schools    718  1,645  129 

Pupils   25,910  61,099  136 

Sunday  school  scholars   38,127  152,057  299 

Presses   7  11  59 

Hospitals    34  68  100 

Dispensaries    43  75  74  . 

Patients  treated   340,878  467,820  37 

Principal  stations   117  144  23 

Out  stations   1,182  1,718  45 

Receipts  from  all  sources   $9S7,S37.oo  $1,676,124.00  72 

Receipts    per   capita    membership   .93  1.24  32 

Contributions  on  field  for  congregational,  mis- 
sionary, educational  and  medical  work  (1904)    $117,355.00  $  484,597.90  447 


the  figures  for  four  successive  years,  is  only 
about  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  arrivals. 
But  these  millions  must  be  Americanized  and 
Christianized  if  we  are  to  continue  to  exist  as 
a  great  and  compact  Christian  nation. 

Dr.  Hoskins'  Request  for  Material 

Frank  E.  Hoskins,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  has 
written  a  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
E.  Post  of  Syria.  Dr.  Hoskins  is  anxious  to 
secure  reminiscences,  items  of  interest  and 
letters  that  throw  light  upon  the  unique  per- 
sonality and  useful  and  distinguished  career  of 
Dr.  Post.  Material  can  be  sent  to  F.  E.  Hos- 
kins, D.  D.,  Beirut,  Syria,  care  American  Mis- 
sion Press,  via  London  and  Brindisi. 

Missionary  Experts  Confer  on  Japan 

Representatives  of  the  North  American  for- 
eign missionary  boards  at  work  in  Japan,  meet- 
ing in  special  conference  in  New  York,  em- 
phasized anew  the  strategic  importance  of  work 
in  that  empire,  in  view  of  its  influence  upon 
Asia  and  portions  of  Africa;  also  in  view  of  the 
task  yet  to  be  completed  in  the  Sunrise  King- 
dom, since  the  small  Japanese  church,  though 
virile  and  aggressive,  has  neither  the  men  nor 
the  means  to  meet  the  demands.  Present-day 
questions  were  discussed  pertaining  to  the  in- 
crease of  missionaries  and  money,  new  align- 
ment of  forces,  relations  with  the  Japanese 
churches,  a  Christian  university,  a  secondary 
educational  system  and  methods  of  interde- 
nominational cooperation.  With  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  openly  professing  their  need  of 
a  "religion  with  a  moral  force"  and  with  the 


the  daughter  of  the  Mohammedan  ruler  was 
soon  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

— Of  the  ten  Indian  secretaries  whose  salaries 
were  either  promised  or  given  at  the  World's 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  held  at  Agra, 
India,  in  1909,  two  are  at  work  in  Travancore, 
one  in  Eastern  Bengal,  one  in  the  Punjab, 
one  in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  three  in  the  Cud- 
dapah  district,  one  at  'Vellore  and  one  at 
Madras. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Friday  morning  brought  new  thoughts  of 
the  old  "love  chapter"  from  Mrs.  Russell  of 
Marlboro  church,  a  cheering  account  of  Mr. 
Goforth's  meetings  in  Japan  and  a  map  talk 
giving  latest  news  from  the  eleven  stations  of 
Japan  in  whose  work  this  board  shares.  Mes- 
sages were  received  also  from  Persia,  Africa 
and  China,  ending  with  this  assurance  from 
Mrs.  Leada  Newman  Berst  of  Chenchow :  "All 
through  this  war  utmost  peace  has  reigned  here 
as  well  as  in  the  Hengchow  district." 

— New  Leaflets :  "The  Mighty  Mites,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Hail;  third  of  "Seventy-Fifth  An- 
niversary Series"  (also  on  Japan),  each  2 
cents;  "A  Remarkable  Letter"  (Korea),  i 
cent. 

— A  request  comes  for  picture  cards  and 
Sunday  school  picture  rolls.  Address  Miss 
K.  L.  SchaefTer,  Hoihow,  Hainan,  China. 

— The  fiscal  year  of  the  board  closes  March 
IS.    "All's  well  that  ends  well." 
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Philosophy  and  Ethics 

Authority,  by  A.  v.  C.  P.  Huizinga.  In 
spite  of  the  manifest  erudition  of  the  author 
of  this  book,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
volume  throws  much  light  on  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  authority.  The  difficulty  with  it  is  the 
failure  of  the  author  to  secure  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  essence  of  authority  and  of  its 
emergence  in  the  different  spheres  of  life, 
individual  and  social,  political,  ethical  and 
religious,  as  well  as  philosophical.  The  author's 
position  evidently  is  that  some  objective  au- 
thority must  be  accepted.  And  on  this  no  one 
will  surely  differ  in  reality ;  but  how  the  mind 
is  to  distinguish  between  a  true  and  a  false 
claim  made  in  behalf  of  such  objective  au- 
thority he  fails  to  indicate.  His  main  proposi- 
tion that  God  is  the  final  authority  in  all  the 
forms  of  truth  which  may  rightfully  command 
faith  is  scarcely  open  to  question.  But  he 
seems  to  think  that  claims  made  for  an  in- 
fallible church  or  an  infallible  Bible  are 
tantamount  to  asserting  the  authority  of  God. 
His  method  of  procedure,  too,  is  scarcely 
such  as  to  persuade  those  who  may  differ 
from  him.  He  accumulates  citations  from 
authors  who  in  general  bear  out  his  posi- 
tions. It  is  true  he  cites  quite  as  profusely 
from  those  who  differ,  but  only  dogmatically  to 
condemn  them.  In  general  the  attitude  of  the 
author  is  that  of  an  obscurantist  who  con- 
siders the  age  he  is  living  in  as  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  truth ;  who  is  partly  sad  about 
the  situation  and  partly  anxious  to  correct  it 
by  admonition  and  warning  after  the  manner 
of  a  schoolmaster.  [Sherman,  French  and 
Company,  Boston.     $2.25  net. 

The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Be- 
havior, by  Max  Meyer.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  this  little  book  is  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  simplest  assumptions  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  to  explain  hypothetically 
the  facts  of  human  behavior  as  dependent  on 
the  function  of  the  nervous  system,  in  order 
that  the  sciences  of  human  society  may  throw 
off  "the  shackles  of  subjectivity"  ?  It  does 
not  occur  to  the  author,  however,  that  the 
very  effort  to  explain  in  any  way  whatever 
either  the  facts  of  human  behavior  or  the  origin 
of  any  "shackles  of  subjectivity"  must  neces- 
sarily land  him  in  the  very  heart  of  sub- 
jectivity itself.  No  account  of  human  be- 
havior which  reduces  it  to  mechanical  terms, 
assuming  a  deterministic  basis  for  the  explana- 
tion, can  ever  satisfy  permanently  either  the 
true  scientist  or  the  man  on  the  street. 
[Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    $2  net. 

Travel  and  Description 

A  Negro  Explorer  at  the  North  Pole, 
by  Matthew  A.  Henson ;  with  a  foreword  by 
Robert  E.  Peary  and  an  introduction  by  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Matthew  Henson  is  the  negro 
who  stood  at  the  north  pole  with  Peary,  the 
man  to  whom  the  rear  admiral  intrusted  many 
responsibilities,  not  only  on  his  last  success- 
ful expedition  but  on  all  those  since  1891, 
during  which  time  Henson  had  been  a  faithful, 
loyal,  enduring  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
polar  party.  The  volume  is  autobiographical 
to  a  certain  extent,  telling  first  of  Henson's 
early  years  as  schoolboy,  cabin  boy,  seaman, 
and  finally  as  Lieutenant  Peary's  body  servant. 
The  bulk  of  it,  however,  is  devoted  to  the 
expedition  of  1908  and  is  full  of  dramatic  in- 
terest. The  negro  has  a  vivid  style  and  his 
description  of  the  great  discovery,  though  not 
nearly  so  detailed  as  Peary's,  has  in  it  all 
the  important  facts  minus  the  technicalities 
which,  after  all,  are  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  lay  reader.  He  disposes  of  Dr.  Cook  with 
the  words :  "I  learn  that  Dr.  Cook  came  over 
from  Ellesmere  Land  with  his  two  boys,  Etoo- 
kahshoo  and  Ahpellah,  and  in  a  confidential 
conversation  v.-ith  Mr.  Whitney  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  reached  the  north  pole.  Pro- 
fessor MacMillan  and  I  have  talked  to  his 
two  boys  and  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  such  a  statement,  and 
the  captain  and  others  of  the  expedition  have 
questioned  them,  and  if  they  were  out  on  the 
ice  of  the  Arctic  ocean  it  was  only  for  a  very 
short  distance,  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles."  [Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 


Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American 
West,  by  Thomas  Murphy.  Tennessee  cradles 
a  gentle  little  stream  called  Caney  Fork,  whose 
waters  are  so  cold,  so  sweet,  and  whose 
witchery  is  so  potent,  that  he  who  once  drinks 
of  it  finds  himself  irresistibly  drawn  back 
to  kneel  once  more  on  its  grassy  bank.  The 
West  is  like  Caney  Fork — once  tasted  it  lights 
a  fire  in  the  blood  that  nothing  save  more 
West,  and  still  more,  can  satisfy.  The  author's 
veins  pulse  hot  with  that  western  fever.  Yet 
in  telling  his  story  he  has  managed  to  keep 
quite  sane,  realizing  that  no  human  pen  can 
ever  hope  to  reproduce  in  words  that  wondrous 
glory  of  inspiration  which  the  Master  Crafts- 
man seized  upon  and  gave  visible  form  in 
crags  and  canons,  towering  pines,  crystal  cat- 
aracts and  emerald  rivers.  He  has  wisely 
left  the  minute  reproduction  of  the  soul-stir- 
ring wonders  of  the  West  to  the  illustrations 
and  made  it  his  own  mission  to  present  in 
simple  narrative  the  possibilities  for  splendid 
vacationing  there.  But  few  thousands  yearly 
visit  the  "wonderlands,"  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canon,  thinking  per- 
haps that  their  marvels  are  extravagantly 
colored  by  tourist  enthusiasm,  or  else  that  they 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  seeker 
after  relaxation.  Mr.  Murphy,  however,  makes 
visiting  the  wonderlands  a  simple,  natural, 
right  thing  to  do — a  patriotic  duty,  indeed. 
And  his  treatment  of  them  in  its  very  straight- 
forward simplicity  seems  to  bring  them  within 
reach.  He  has  searched  them  out  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  with  all  the  exhaustiveness 
of  the  zealot,  and  is  therefore  an  accurate  and 
informing  guide  to  the  uninitiated.  In  his 
descriptions  he  has  held  to  the  narrative,  with 
few  flights  of  fancy.  The  artist  is  Thomas 
Moran,  that  wizard  who  comes  nearer  than 
anything  except  a  personal  visit  to  presenting 
to  the  eyes  the  true  spirit  of  the  West  and 
its  glowing  riot  of  color.  Sixteen  of  Mr. 
Moran's  original  paintings  are  here  repro- 
duced in  colors.  The  pictures  are  so  true  in 
tone  and  tint  and  soul  to  the  land  they  portray 
that  they  grip  the  heart  of  one  who  has  seen 
and  loved  it  all.  To  one  still  a  stranger  to  the 
mystic,  magic  lure  of  the  West,  author  and 
artist  together  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
land  of  enchantment  in  delightful  invitation. 
Pen  and  brush  have  been  further  supplemented 
with  thirty-two  duogravures  from  photographs 
and  maps  of  the  wonderland  regions.  [L.  C. 
Page  and  Company,  Boston.  $3. 

Chili  and  Her  People  of  Today,  by  Nevin 
O.  Winter.  The  recent  surge  of  interest  in 
and  recognition  of  the  somewhat  neglected 
charm  of  South  American  cities  and  republics 
finds  timely  expression  in  Mr.  Winter's  new 
volume  on  Chili.  He  offers  the  book  as  an 
account  of  the  customs,  characteristics,  amuse- 
ments, history  and  advancement  of  the  Chilians, 
and  of  the  development  and  resources  of  their 
country.  But  it  is  more  than  that ;  it  is 
distinctly  a  mine  of  information  offered  in  a 
manner  without  which  instruction  is  not  always 
kindly  received ;  that  is,  offered  in  a  style 
that  is  entertaining  and  highly  provocative  of 
interest.  The  fiery-tempered  Chilian  is  of  a 
type  to  interest  almost  any  reader  or  traveler. 
He  seems  to  be  a  creature  of  extremes— 
for  instance,  his  observance  of  etiquette,  as  Mr. 
Winter  describes  it,  is  of  such  religious  in- 
tensity as  to  make  one  smile;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  idea  of  a  really  "good  time"  is  to 
throw  himself  into  revelry  and  debauch  with 
such  absolute  unrestraint  that,  as  a  result, 
drinking  has  become  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
country.  The  women  follow  the  same  ex- 
tremes ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  they, 
"who  are  as  pious  as  the  men  are  proud,"  and 
who  rebel  so  little  against  their  lack  of  free- 
dom that  the  suffragette  agitation  has  not  yet 
reached  them,  take  such  interest  in  dress  that 
Paris  creations  are  as  largely  in  demand  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  modernity 
that  combines  Paris  gowns  and  the  Convent 
of  the  Penitentes — that  Old  World  convent 
where  feminine  penitents  dress  in  sackcloth, 
feed  on  moldy  bread  and  scourge  themselves 
with  whips — has  a  curious  psychological  in- 
terest. Perhaps  Mr.  Winter's  most  alluring 
chapters  are  those  devoted  to  education,  the 
arts  and  religious  influences,  not  to  mention  the 
final  optimistic  one  on  Chili's  ftiture  possibili- 
ties.   To  anyone  contemplating  Chili  as  a  tour- 


ing ground  this  volume  will  be  an  invaluable 
aid.  The  illustrations  are  most  attractive  and 
the  type  is  excellent.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company, 
Boston.    $3  net. 

Recent  Biography 

Reminiscences,  by  James  Burrill  Angell,  is 
a  delightful  volume  and,  to  men  past  middle 
age,  more  than  entertaining.  It  recalls  the 
eminent  Americans  of  the  past  half  century, 
and  might  have  been  expanded  to  twice  or 
thrice  its  present  size  without  being  made 
too  large.  Dr.  Angell  has  done  credit  to  Amer- 
ican university  life  wherever  he  is  known.  He 
has  had  no  ambition  to  be  famed  as  an  orator, 
yet  he  has  more  than  held  his  own  among  the 
best  after-dinner  talkers  of  two  worlds.  He 
has  not  made  a  specialty  of  law,  but  has  pre- 
sided at  the  settlement  of  difficult  international 
questions,  and  under  the  administration  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties  has  represented  his 
country  with  honor  and  force  at  various  courts. 
Apart  from  its  brevity,  the  book  is  a  dis- 
appointment only  in  one  particular.  It  tells  us 
little  about  himself  but  much  about  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated.  It  is  permeated 
by  a  genuine  love  of  country  and  an  honest 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion will  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between 
the  author,  as  shown  on  the  first  page,  and 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  one  of  his  early 
ideals.  One  may  be  pardoned  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  coming  American  will  present 
such  a  combination  of  attainments  and  virtues 
in  his  make-up  as  the  men  of  President  Angell's 
past.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  True  Daniel  Webster,  by  Sydney 
George  Fisher,  is  a  fine  study  of  a  great 
theme — a  volume  worth  serious  study,  in  which 
the  personal  character  of  Webster  is  in  a 
measure  vindicated  from  certain  aspersions. 
That  he  was  dissipated  or  immoral  we  believe 
disproved.  But  that  he  was  wholly  patriotic  in 
his  compromises  with  slavery  still  remains 
open  to  question.  He  was  never  an  advocate 
of  slavery,  but  he  was  never  its  deadly  foe. 
He  believed  things  could  be  settled  without 
being  "settled  right."  His  moral  convictions 
were  sound  but  they  were  not  overmastering, 
and  while  he  accepted  the  creed  and  code  of 
his  Christian  environment  he  was  never  pro- 
foundly interested  in  any  moral  or  religious 
reform.  He  had  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
ever  possessed  by  man,  and  yet  apart  from  his 
interpretation  of  our  federal  constitution  he 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  views  upon 
other  questions  affecting  the  development  of 
the  country.  His  neighbors  loved  him,  his 
family  almost  worshiped  him,  and  the  whole 
world  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But  he  lacked  the 
firmness  and  principle  which  were  needed  to 
settle  the  issues  which  he  attempted  to  settle 
with  fine  phrases  -  and  cabinet  bargains.  He 
was  a  great  orator,  but  just  missed  being  a 
great  man.  That  is  the  impression  which  this 
"true"  biography  leaves  upon  one's  mind. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $2 
net. 

Religion 

The  Creation  Story  in  the  Light  of  To- 
day, by  Charles  Wenyon.  Neither  the  title  of 
this  work  nor  the  degree  of  M.  D.  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  author  would  disclose  to  the  reader 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  volume  of  sermons.  Yet  such 
is  actually  the  case.  The  author  is  evidently 
connected  with  one  of  those  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  England  which  make  such  splendid 
use  of  their  laymen  by  opening  their  pulpits 
to  them  quite  freely.  The  sermons  in  the 
volume  are  nine  in  number  and  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  "The  World  and  Its  Creator,"  "The 
Making  of  Man,"  "The  Garden  of  Eden," 
"Woman,"  "Forbidden  Fruit,"  "The  Serpent," 
"The  Fall"  and  "The  Expulsion  from  the 
Garden."  To  these  is  appended  a  final  dis- 
course on  "The  Restoration  in  Christ."  The 
viewpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  devout 
higher  critic  who  perceives  the  inner  reality 
given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
is  able  to  make  the  best  practical  use  of  them. 
It  is  an  admirable  work  to  help  in  the  de- 
votional study  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
Bible.    [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
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Practicable  to  Raise  Two  Millions 

The  field  representative  of  the  Sustentation 
Fund  in  New  York,  Rev.  William  J.  Johnson, 
has  made  the  following  calculation  as  to  the 
reasonable  expectancy  of  gifts  to  the  fund, 
basing  his  estimate  upon  the  free-will  offerings 
and  subscriptions  of  100  churches  which  he 
visited.  In  these  churches  the  object  and  pro- 
visions of  the  fund  have  been  explained  and 
the  people  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  toward  it.  In  his  calculation  the 
field  representative  says : 

"We  have  about  3,700  churches  that  have 
approximately  the  same  average  membership 
and  financial  strength  as  the  100  which  I  have 
visited.  If  all  of  these  would  give  in  the 
same  manner,  it  would  amount  to  $1,850,000. 
I  have  also  visited  a  good  many  smaller 
churches  on  Sunday  evenings,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  not  the  best  time.  We  have  about 
3,900  churches  of  this  size.  If  all  gave  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ones  visited,  it  would  amount 
to  $331,500,  making  a  total  of  $2,181,500. 

"In  this  calculation,  only  a  few  of  our  large 
churches  are  included  and  no  large  subscrip- 
tions. I  have  left  out  2,451  churches  as  being 
too  small  or  weak  to  give  anything.  Many  of 
these  small  churches,  however,  would  be  able 
to  give  something. 

"Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  said  to  me,  'AH 
that  you  need  in  this  proposition  is  to  let  the 
people  know  about  it' ;  an  elder  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  said,  'All  that  the  people  need 
is  information  and  opportunity.' 

"From  the  above  calculation  it  is  a  reason- 
able presumption  that  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  members  there  are  over  $2,000,000  for 
the  fund,  just  as  soon  as  the  people  can  be 
given  information  and  opportunity  properly. 
Add  to  this  the  large  gifts  and  bequests,  which 
we  are  sure  to  get  in  due  time,  and  the  fund 
is  firmly  established  for  all  time." 

John  R.  Sutherland. 


Who  Should  Have  the  Sure  Income? 

In  an  article  by  the  secretary  of  the  College 
Board  in  the  December  Assembly  Herald  he 
states :  "The  Kennedy  fund  of  $750,000  has 
been  added  to  the  permanent  fund.  ...  It 
particularly  enables  the  board  to  pay  to  the 
colleges  entitled  to  aid  for  current  expenses 
the  entire  amount  of  church  collections  re- 
ceived by  the  board."  This  means  that  the 
administrative  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the 
income  from  the  Kennedy  or  permanent  fund. 

Many  of  the  presidents  and  teachers  in  our 
small  colleges  have  to  wait  months  for  their 
salaries,  and  are  often  seriously  embarrassed 
because  of  a  want  of  funds.  But  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  College  Board  have  a 
"cinch"  on  their  salaries. 

It  would  certainly  indicate  a  real,  unselfish 
interest  in  our  colleges  and  their  self-denying 
teachers  if  the  executive  officers  would  in- 
sist that  the  certain  income  from  the  per- 
manent fund  be  given  to  colleges,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  administration  be  paid  from  the 
uncertain  income  from  church  collections.  We 
hope,  according  to  your  editorial  on  "A  Re- 
cnforcement  of  the  College  Board"  in  The 
Continent  recently,  that  we  will  "soon  have 
interesting  and  aggressive  plans"  announced  to 
us  which  will  arouse  the  church  as  well  as  the 
board  to  the  need  of  self-denial  for  our  educa- 
tional work,  so  necessary  to  the  permanency 
of  our  church. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  us  who  are  trying  to 
secure  larger  collections  from  our  churches  if 
some  reason,  besides  the  one  which  seems 
evident,  were  given  for  the  College  Board's 
keeping  the  Kennedy  money  in  their  permanent 
fund.  It  has  proved  to  be  $900,000  for  the  Col- 
lege Board,  and  other  boards  have  more  than 
the  first  estimate  indicated.  The  other  boards 
are  distributing  their  funds.  Why  not  dis- 
tribute the  College  Board  fund? 

Inquirer. 


The  Loving  Cup 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  little,  in- 
dividual glasses  in  the  communion  ser\'ice,  in- 
stead of  the  loving  cup  of  hallowed  memories, 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  it.  The  loving  fellowship  and 
equality  of  Christ's  followers  is  indicated  by 


that  tender  command,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it." 
The  little,  exclusive,  individual  glass  is  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  its  use 
removes  the  tender  appeal  which  the  cup  makes 
to  thoughtful,  worshipful  believers.  Every  day 
we  all  overcome  germs  of  disease  floating  in 
dust-ridden  air  and  hidden  in  the  food  we  eat 
and  the  fluids  we  drink — countless  thousands  of 
them — and  shall  we  hesitate  to  obey  our  Lord's 
command  because  of  the  utter  improbability  of 
contamination  of  the  holy  cup  by  another  Chris- 
tian's lips? 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  "a  brother  of 
highest  Christian  character"  referred  to  by 
one  of  your  correspondents  would  come  to  the 
communion  lable  "with  his  lips  stained  with 
tobacco  and  his  mustache  saturated  with  the 
fumes  of  it."  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  Christians  are 
cleanly.  People  do  not  hesitate  to  drink  from 
a  loving  cup  passed  around  at  a  secular  social 
gathering,  and  should  a  Christian  hesitate  to 
drink  from  his  Lord's  loving  cup  because  it 
has  touched  the  lips  of  fellow  Christians  ? 
The  writer  has  noticed  with  deep  regret  that 
since  the  introduction  of  these  little,  exclusive, 
individual  glasses,  the  spirit  of  the  observance 
of  our  Lord's  supper  has  become  noticeably 
changed  and  lowered,  and  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  deep  appeal.  So  deeply  has  he  felt  this 
that  with  his  family  he  is  seriously  considering 
the  leaving  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  his 
fathers  and  uniting  with  the  Episcopal  church. 

There  are  many  who  will  feel  ultimately 
driven  to  make  such  a  change  by  this  desecra- 
tion of  a  holy  rite.        Presbyterian  Elder. 


For  Protestant  Work  in  Belgium 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Christian  Missionary  Church  of  Bel- 
gium ?  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Pastor  Anet,  the  secretary  general  of 
this  church,  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  am 
writing. 

I  suspect  that  the  Protestant  work  in  Bel- 
gium is  not  so  well  known  to  Americans  as 
that  of  the  other  continental  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Belgium  is  preeminently  a 
Roman  Catholic  country;  I  believe  that  there 
are  only  some  50,000  or  60,000  Protestants  in 
the  entire  population  numbering  about  6,000,000. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  their  annual 
synod  a  year  ago  at  Quaregnon,  near  Mons, 
and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  earnest- 
ness, the  self-sacrifice  and  the  success  of  their 
work.  The  pastors,  many  of  them  from  Swit- 
zerland, are  men  of  fine  character  and  apostolic 
spirit.  The  churches  are  poor,  but  their  work 
prospers  astonishingly. 

I  recall  that  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
synod  closed  at  5  :30  o'clock  in  order  that  the 
pastors  might  go  out,  two  by  two,  and  preach 
to  the  people  on  the  streets.  I  went  with  one 
pair  and  I  was  greatly  interested  in  seeing 
the  street  literally  crowded  with  a  throng  of 
eager  and  attentive  listeners.  There  was  no 
disorder  or  confusion ;  on  the  contrary  there 
was  everywhere  close  and  respectful  attention. 
On  one  corner  the  pastors  spoke  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages — French,  German  and  Flem- 
ish. This  seemed  to  me  most  significant  in  a 
country  in  which  Roman  Catholicism  pre- 
dominates. On  Sunday  I  visited  and  spoke, 
through  an  interpreter,  to  congregations  at 
Courcelles  and  Jamattes,  and  I  could  tell  much 
that  would  show  how  wide  open  is  the  field, 
how  ripe  and  ready  is  the  harvest  and  how  few 
and  eager  are  the  workers. 

Now  Pastor  Anet  writes  me  that  they  are 
in  sore  straits  for  money.  Their  budget  is 
meager;  their  resources  are  slender;  their 
church  calls  itself  a  missionary  society — 
Societe  Evangelique — and  they  do  not  get  much 
help  away  from  home.  M.  Anet  says  that, 
after  allowing  the  maximum  estimates  from  all 
sources  within  reach,  they  face  a  deficit  on 
March  31  of  78,000  francs  ($15,600).  I  know 
of  few  places  in  all  the  world,  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, where  I  believe  that  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars would  do  more  good  just  now  than  in 
Belgium.  Next  summer  they  will  celebrate  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  beginnings  of 
their  work,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
they  should  close  this  year  clear  of  debt.  I 
warmly  commend  their  work  and  their  need.  If 
anyone  should  be  interested  in  this  statement, 
I  would  gladly  answer  any  questions. 

The  secretary  general  may  be  addressed  as 
follows:  Pasteur  K.  Anet,  129  Chausee 
d'lxelles,  Brussels.  Last  summer  I  was  again 
M.  Anet's  guest  in  Brussels,  and  he  writes  to 


me  because  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
their  work.  I  have  no  authority  other  than 
this,  but  I  venture  to  add  that  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  transmit  any  funds  to  M.  Anet  or  to 
Baron  Prisse  of  Brussels,  who  is  the  moderator 
of  their  synod.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

440  Bellevue  avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Uniformity  in  the  Name  "Bible  School" 

1.  All  branches  of  the  church  Protestant,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  follow  a  uniform  series 
of  Scripture  lessons  in  their  Bible  schools. 

2.  The  name  of  Bible  school  is  strictly  scrip- 
tural, expressing  the  object  sought  by  all 
schools  opened  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
learning  the  word  of  God. 

3.  Uniformity  of  name  would  entirely  remove 
the  diversity  of  names  now  in  use,  as  Sunday, 
Sabbath,  First  Day,  Lord's  day,  etc. 

4.  The  uniform  name  of  Bible  school  would 
have  an  influence  in  bringing  all  Christians 
toward  a  closer  church  unity. 

5.  The  name  of  Bible  school  would  have  an 
influence  upon  our  young  people  to  retain  them, 
and  no  longer  to  consider  the  Sunday  school 
as  a  place  only  for  little  children. 

6.  The  trend  is  evidently  in  this  direction. 
Some  of  Our  largest  city  churches  have  adopted 
the  name. 

Believing,  as  all  Christian  people  do,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  best  textbook  in  the  world ;  that 
all  the  members  of  our  school  who  can  read 
should  have  their  Bibles  in  hand  at  every 
session ;  believing,  furthermore,  that  all  our 
highest  interests  for  time  and  eternity  are  in- 
separably connected  with  God's  word  to  us  in 
the  Bible ;  it  is  for  these  reasons  affectionately 
recommended  that  all  denominational,  union  and 
mission  schools  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  adopt  the  uniform  name  of 
Bible  school.  R.  Crittenden. 


A  Good  Living  for  Honest  Girls 

"He  Died  Poor"  is  excellent,  as  is  everything 
Dr.  Holmes  writes,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true, 
as  he  suggests  in  one  of  his  closing  sen- 
tences, that  the  only  door  open  to  "underpaid 
girls  in  mills,  offices,  shops  and  stores"  is  the 
vice  door.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
American  housewives  would  gladly  welcome 
these  "underpaid  girls"  into  their  homes  as 
domestics.  The  problem  of  domestic  help  is 
today  the  despair  of  household  economists. 
In  many  localities  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  the  services  of  even  an  incompetent 
cook  or  maid,  though  the  home  may  be  good 
and  the  wages  ample.  The  suggestion  of  being 
a  servant  and  of  taking  orders  from  another 
woman,  with  the  necessarily  long  hours  of  labor, 
seems  to  be  revolting  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  working  girls.  They  had  rather  be 
underpaid  in  shops  and  factories  than  well  paid 
in   comfortable  homes. 

It  is  this  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  girls 
to  accept  domestic  employment  that  has  forced 
American  families  of  the  cities  into  flats  and 
hotels,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  real  home 
life.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  on  the  farms 
the  problem  is  also  acute.  So  let's  not  expend 
very  much  sympathy  on  the  girls  who  have  too 
much  false  pride  to  take  work  that  stands  ready 
at  hand.  H.  L.  B. 


A  Sermon  That  Did 

Dr.  Holmes's  breezy  editorial  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  The  Continent,  "Sermons  that  Don't," 
with  sundry  comments  thereon  around  the 
Open  Hearth,  recalls  an  incident  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  late  Dr.  James  Eells,  for  many  years 
the  heloved  pastor  of  the  Second  church  of 
Cleveland,  as  related  to  the  writer  many  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Eells  was  usually  pretty  closely  con- 
fined to  his  notes,  and  on  one  occasion  as  he 
was  well  under  way  in  his  Sunday  morning's 
discourse  he  was  horrified  to  find  two  leaves 
missing  from  the  middle  of  his  sermon.  He 
was,  of  course,  much  disconcerted,  and  said 
that  he  never  knew  exactly  how  he  got  through 
with  that  morning's  services.  What  was  his 
surprise  then  to  learn  afterwards  that  that 
sermon  had  been  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  two  persons — a  greater  visible  result,  per- 
haps, than  had  followed  any  other  sermon  in 
his  ministry. 

As  Dr.  Eells  stepped  down  from  his  pulpit 
that  Sabbath  morning,  he  would  likely  have 
been  quite  willing  that  that  sermon  should  be 
catalogued  with  those  that  "don't." 

Charles  H.  Randall. 
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Local  Chinese  in  Patriotic  Celebration— Major- 
ity Favors  Wednesday  for  PrayeriMeetings 
.  — Dr,  Hugh  Black  to  Speak. 

For  about  twenty  years  two  sisters,  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Marion  Trapp,  have  con- 
ducted Chinese  work  in  connection  with  the 
Old  Stone  church.  The  first  Chinese  "Inde- 
pendence Day"  was  recently  celebrated  by  a 
hundred  local  members  of  that  race.  K.  S. 
Zee,  a  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  presided 
over  the  gathering,  which  was  held  in  the 
Old  Stone  church.  Rev.  J.  P.  Davies,  a  re- 
turned Chinese  missionary,  offered  prayer  and 
Secretary  R.  E.  Lewis,  now  head  of  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  formerly  a  secretary  in  China, 
spoke  on  "Duties  of  Chinese  Citizenship." 
Four  Chinese  college  students  attending 
Wooster  and  Oberlin  also  participated  in  this 
interesting  event. 

Woodland  Avenue  church  enjoyed  a  flying 
visit  from  a  former  pastor,  Charles  Townsend, 
D.  D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  occupied  his  old 
pulpit  one  Sabbath  morning.  Dr.  Townsend's 
visit  was  a  part  of  a  brief  midwinter's  rest, 
taken  in  travel  and  renewal  of  former  friend- 
ships. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church,  Philadelphia,  visited  the  city  to  ad- 
dress the  local  Waldensian  society  in  the  par- 
lors of  Second  church. 

Rev.  Louis  Bogar  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  a 
prominent  worker  among  Slovak  people,  spent 
a  Sabbath  with  the  Slovak  congregation  wor- 
shiping in  North  church. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Bigger  of  Westminster  church  has 
been  cheered  by  steady  Sunday  school  develop- 
ment. The  total  enrollment,  including  home  de- 
partment, is  now  758.  The  annual  banquet  of 
the  chorus  choir  connected  with  this  church 
was  recently  given. 

For  over  a  decade  various  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  general  ministerial  association 
to  secure  a  uniform  evening  for  church  prayer 
meetings.  The  religious  work  committee  of  the 
new  federation  has  renewed  this  campaign. 
For  many  years  Friday  night  was  the  prayer 
meeting  evening.  The  effort  has  been  made  to 
change  to  Wednesday  evening,  thus  securing 
a  midweek  service.  Out  of  150  churches  re- 
porting, ninety-one  have  at  length  adopted 
Wednesday  night,  while  thirty-one  still  cling 
to  Friday  evening.  When  uniformity  is  es- 
tablished there  will  be  better  opportunity  to 
shield  the  recognized  prayer  meeting  evening 
from  entertainment  diversions. 

Dr.  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Seminary,  who 
has  been  announced  as  a  Lenten  speaker  for 
Calvary  church,  has  likewise  consented  to  de- 
liver noonday  addresses  in  Old  Stone  church 
during  his  week's  sojourn  in  this  city.  These 
noonday  meetings  will  doubtless  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  denominations.  The  Orwell  church. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Nicklen  pastor,  will  join  with 
the  Methodists  of  that  place  in  a  tabernacle 
campaign.  Other  churches  are  planning  spe- 
cial Lenten  services. 

The  departure  of  ex-Governor  Herrick  to 
France  as  ambassador  to  that  nation  has  placed 
temporarily  the  presidency  of  the  great  Society 
for  Savings  in  charge  of  Dr.  James  D.  Wil- 
liamson, modeiator  of  Cleveland  Presbytery. 

Rev.  William  J.  Thistle  welcomed  twelve 
members  into  Case  Avenue  church,  which  is  en- 
couraged to  make  a  brave  fight  in  a  community 
of   changing  conditions. 

Dr.  A.  Irving  Ludlow,  medical  missionary  to 
Seoul,  Korea,  has  reached  his  destination,  but 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Severance  Medi- 
cal College  he  will  go  to  Chairyung  to  study 
the  language  and  take  the  place  of  a  medical 
worker   at   home   on  furlough. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


Religious  Education  Convention 

No  more  purposeful  meeting  will  be  held 
in  1912  than  the  gathering  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March  12-14,  mentioned  in  The  Continent  last 
week.  This  meeting  will  give  tremendous  ex- 
pression to  the  conviction  that  religious  educa- 
tion must  be  undertaken,  not  only  seriously  but 
scientifically.  It  will  also  make  evident  the 
fact  of  the  united  purpose  and  effort  of  a  large 
number  of  forces,  all  of  which  are  vitally  re- 
lated to  religious  education,  but  many  of  which 
have,  until  very  recent  years,  been  operating 
independently  toward  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion of  fundamental  importance. 
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A  RE  YOU  one  of  the  thousands 
^  who  suffered  discomfort 
during  the  unusually  cold  winter  of 
1911-12?  While  in  many  homes 
ordinary  heaters  were  wasting  coal 
and  yielding  little  heat;  while  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  were  running  short, 


in  thousands  of  other  homes  Under- 
feed Furnaces  and  Boilers  were 
making  good  with  adequate,  clean, 
even  heat — and  at  a  saving  of  one-half 
to  two-thirds  the  usual  cost  of  coal. 
The  Underfeed  Booklet  Tells  Why 
— It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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If  your  heater— new  or  old — is  defective,  unsatisfactory  or  expensive  to  maintain,  replace  it 
with  an  Underfeed  which  soon  pays  for  itself  in  reduced  coal  bills.  If  you  are  about  to  build,  install 
an  Underfeed  Furnace,  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Boiler.  Either  is  adapted  for  buildings,  large  or  small — 
residences,  offices,  churches,  hotels,  etc.    'Twill  add  to  the  renting  or  selling  value  of  any  building. 

Ira  B.  Ford,  of  Wilmette,  III.,  writes:  "With  the  Underfeed  my  coal  bill  !s$40  a  year,  using  screened  Cartersville, 
No.  4  coal.  My  neighbors,  using  hard  coal,  burn  from  $8S  to  $100  worth  in  the  same  sized  houses,  eight  or  nine  rooms, 
in  either  topfeed  furnaces  or  hot  water  plants.  After  using  the  Underfeed  three  years  I  should  certainly  want  one  of  the 
same  kind  should  I  build  again, " 

In  the  Underfeed  coal  is  fed  from  below.  All  fire  is  on  top.  Smoke  and  grases  (heat  units  ■was/ed  in  other 
heaters)  must  pass  «j>  through  the  fire  in  the  Underfeed,  are  consumed  and  make  more  heat.  Cheap  slack,  soft 
coal,  and  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  coal,  yield  as  much  heat  in  the 
Underfeed  as  highest  priced  coal  in  ordinary 
furnaces  and  boilers.  The  few  ashes  are 
removed  by  shaking  the  grate  as  in  other 
furnaces  and  boilers. 

Let  us  send  you  a  lot  of  fac-simile  letters 
from  delighted  Underfeed  users  with  our 
Underfeed  Furnace  Bonkletor  BoilerCatalog 
FREE.  Plans  of  our  Engineering  Corps  are 
also  FREE.  Write  today  using  coupon  giv- 
ing name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal, 

WILLMMSON  CO.  316  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fnrnace  Dealers,  Plumbers  and  Hardware  Dealers— Write  today  for  New  Selling  Plan. 
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;^§K.  WILLIAMSON  CO.,  316  W.  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  know  viorc  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  my  Coal 
Bills  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.   Send  me — FREE  — 

UNDERFEED  %'^ir^f::^^^^= 

(Indicate  b/  X  Booklet  you  desire) 
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The  coming  convention  will  examine  and 
discuss  the  problem  of  training  religious  lead- 
ers. The  discussion  is  intended  to  call  out  the 
best  thoughts  of  leaders  in  the  life  and  activity 
of  the  church,  of  the  public  school,  of  the 
college,  of  the  university,  of  the  theological 
seminary,  the  training  school  for  Sunday  school 
workers  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  gathering 
of  such  a  company  of  men  will  be  a  revelation 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  religious  educa- 
tion. The  list  of  speakers  includes  more  than 
twenty  men  and  women  of  prominence  and 
ability.  It  is  expected  that  many  churches  will 
send  their  pastors  and  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents to  the  convention.  Henry  F.  Cope 
of  Chicago  is  general  secretary. 


Unite  in  Cburch-Goiog  Campaign 

A  church-going  campaign,  in  which  all  the 
Protestant  churches  (six  Episcopal,  four  Pres- 
byterian, two  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Con- 
gregational and  one  English  Lutheran)  of  New 
Rochelle,  Larchmont  and  the  Pelhams  in  New 
York  unite,  is  now  under  way.  Effort  is 
being  made  to  reach  every  man  in  these  places 
by  mail,  calling  upon  him  to  attend  the  church 
of  his  choice.  The  campaign  is  a  call  to  church 
members,  too,  to  be  more  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  to  bring  their  families  with 
them.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  cam- 
paign will  reach  its  climax  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  7. 
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Los  Angeles— South  California 


Churches  Effectively  Censor  Theaters— People 
Aid  Dr.  Grenfell— North  Ontario's  New  Pas- 
tor Is  Installed. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Strang,  an  elder  in  Calvary 
church,  Riverside,  has  been  reappointed  presi- 
dent of  the  church  federation  in  Riverside. 
The  federation  has  done  a  great  deal  in  elim- 
inating from  southern  California  many  of  the 
indecent  plays  which  had  been  booked  for  the 
theaters.  Boards  of  censors  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  almost  all  the  adjacent  cities,  and 
by  working  in  cooperation  their  influence  is 
showing  itself  in  a  much  higher  grade  of  plays 
than  those  of  last  year.  At  present  very 
vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  close  the 
poolrooms  and  moving-picture  shows  on  Sun- 
day. As  California  has  no  Sunday  closing  law, 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  ordinance  which 
will  be  of  any  use. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  is  making  a  tour 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  state  in  the 
interest  of  his  work  in  Labrador.  Dr.  John 
Willis  Baer  is  managing  his  campaign  and 
throwing  all  his  influence  into  it,  and  the  re- 
sponse is  very  creditable.  Crowded  houses 
greet  him  everywhere  and  large  offerings  are 
made  for  his  work. 

Dr.  Reginald  J.  Campbell  of  London  visited 
Los  Angeles  in  January,  and  preached  as  well 
in  the  adjoining  cities  during  the  two  weeks  of 
his  visit.  His  sweet  spirit,  intense  fervor,  lofty 
enthusiasm  and  magnetic  presence  did  much,  it 
is  believed,  to  dispel  the  prejudice  which  had 
arisen  against  him.  People  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia cherish  the  hope  that  he  himself  ex- 
pressed, that  some  time  he  may  return  to  re- 
side permanently  in  the  land. 

Dr.  Torrey  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Los 
Angeles  as  head  of  the  Bible  Institute,  similar 
to  Moody  Institute  in  Chicago. 

Gipsy  Smith  on  completing  a  most  success- 
ful series  of  meetings  in  Los  Angeles  started 
East,  and  on  his  way  held  two  services  in 
Pomona,  two  in  Riverside  and  two  in  Redlands 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  Packed  houses  greeted  him 
wherever  he  spoke.  His  trip  along  the  coast 
was  marked  by  the  same  enthusiasm.  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  as  well 
as  Los  Angeles,  were  greatly  shaken.  A  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  his  return  in  1915  to 
conduct  services  during  the  great  exposition. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Stone,  formerly  of  North  church, 
Denver,  was  installed  pastor  of  North  Ontario 
church  Feb.  15.  The  church  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  after  the  seven  years'  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Henry  P.  Lane. 

The  pipe  organ  in  the  splendid  Pasadena 
church,  dedicated  free  of  debt  last  year,  was 
secured  through  a  gift  of  half  the  purchase 
price  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  church  officials 
are  enthusiastically  taking  part  in  the  missionary 
forward  movement.  W.  A.  Hunter. 


Interdenominational  Women's  Confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia 

The  ninth  interdenominational  conference  of 
the  woman's  boards  of  foreign  missions  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia the  last  week  of  February,  was  attended 
with  much  interest.  Mrs.  W.  F.  McDowell 
of  Evanston,  111.,  was  elected  to  preside  and 
Miss  Helen  B.  Calder  of  Boston  was  secretary. 
The  Tuesday  evening  meeting,  held  in  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church,  was  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Peabody  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  was  announced  that  the  woman's 
year  of  jubilee  recently  closed  had  produced 
considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
foreign  boards  and  6,500  new  members  to 
woman's  societies,  2,000  new  subscribers  to 
missionary  magazines  and  100  new  missionary 
organizations. 


Bust  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  Is  Presented 

Thirtj'-one  years  ago  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley, 
editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  published  an 
editorial  calling  upon  the  Methodist  Church  to 
enter  a  new  field  of  humanitarian  elTort  and  to 
establish  a  hospital.  The  appeal  reached  the 
heart  of  George  I.  Seney,  a  railway  magnate  of 
New  York  City,  and  by  his  gifts,  amounting 
to  over  $400,000,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn  was  founded.  Dr.  Buckley 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  its  board  of 
managers,  an  office  which  he  has  held  to  this 


day.  On  Feb.  26  a  number  of  Dr.  Buckley's 
friends  presented  to  the  hospital  a  permanent 
memorial  of  their  esteem  in  the  form  of  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  president  of  the  board,  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Gutzen  Berglum.  The 
presentation  took  place  at  a  gathering  of  some 
200  gentlemen  at  a  luncheon  at  the  St.  Denis 
hotel.  New  York  City,  where  addresses  were 
made  by  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  Dr.  A.  Ross 
Matheson,  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway  of  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Dr.  Glentworth  R.  Butler  and 
others.  Dr.  Buckley  has  been  called  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  Methodists.  For  thirty- 
two  years  he  has  edited  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  for  forty  years  has  been  elected  suc- 
cessively to  the  General  Conferences  of  his 
denomination. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Anniversary  of  the  University  Is  Celebrated  — 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor 
Is  Active— North  Church  Calls  a  Pastor. 

Many  of  the  ministers  and  educators  of  Pitts- 
burg spent  a  good  part  of  last  week  attending 
the  celebration  of  the  i2Sth  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburg.  On  Feb.  28  degrees 
were  conferred  on  twenty-six  prominent  men 
of  Pittsburg  and  other  sections  of  the  state. 
More  than  1,500  attended  the  banquet  Wednes- 
day evening  in  Memorial  hall,  including  500 
undergraduates,  who  interspersed  the  toasts  with 
yells  and  college  songs.  The  exercises  were 
v/ell  attended,  and  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
institution  are  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  in  a  dignified  and  impressive 
manner. 

George  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of 
missions  in  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  has 
prepared  an  illustrated  lecture  on  missions  in 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  The  views  show  con- 
ditions and  work  among  the  foreigners  and 
have  been  made  especially  for  Dr.  Montgomery. 
The  lecture  was  given  in  Sharon  church  Sun- 
day evening,  Feb.  25,  for  the  first  time. 

Friday  evening,  March  i,  was  Welsh  night  in 
the  city.  The  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  David's 
Society  was  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  Many 
distinguished  Welsh-Americans  were  in  at- 
tendance. Rev.  William  Surdival  of  Gomer, 
Ohio,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Responses  were 
made  by  Howell  Jones  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  solicitor 
o£  the  Santa  Fe  railroad;  Rev.  W.  R.  Hughes 
of  New  York,  John  Williams,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association,  and  John  Gruger, 
secretary  of  the  society. 

Pittsburg  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
W.  H.  Sears  of  Chicago  preach  and  lecture 
in  the  Second  church  Feb.  25.  Dr.  Sears  is  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Dr.  George  Shelton,  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  preached  on  "Church  and 
Palm  Tree  Christians,"  and  on  Monday  even- 
ing gave  his  lecture  on  "More  Taffy  and  Less 
Epitaffy." 

The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor  of  Pittsburg  is  not  only  enlarging  its 
quarters  but  also  its  force  of  workers.  Eight 
horses  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  used 
ill  gathering  contributions  of  clothing,  rags, 
books,  magazines,  waste  paper,  furniture,  hard- 
ware and  any  other  waste  that  can  be  utilized 
in  caring  for  the  needy.  A  fine  new  stable  is 
being  erected. 

Monaca  is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  evangelistic 
campaign,  conducted  by  Evangelist  Burrows. 
The  churches  of  the  town  have  united  in  the 
movement. 

North  church.  North  side,  Pittsburg,  after  a 
vacancy  of  a  few  weeks  gave  a  unanimous  call 
last  week  to  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Craig,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  was  pastor  at  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  but  who  for  some  time  has  been  studying 
in  Europe.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Craig 
will  accept  and  take  charge  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  rural  church  committee,  composed  of  100 
men,  one  of  the  several  commissions  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  conservation  congress 
to  be  held  in  New  York  April  19-24,  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  27. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell  College. 
Iowa,  lectured  before  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Sewickley  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  25,  on 
"Tolstoy." 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Lynd  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  First  church  of  Clays- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  will  take  charge  April  i.  Mr. 
Lynd  has  held  charges  at  Zanesville,  Ohio ; 
Vassar,    Mich. ;    New    Cumberland,    W.  Va., 
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and  was  for  a  time  associated  with  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  in  city  mission  work  in  New  York. 

Blairsville  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting 
in  First  church,  Pittsburg,  Feb.  26  to  release 
Dr.  J.  B.  Rendall  from  the  Westminster  church 
of  Greensburg  to  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City, 
where  he  will  assume  charge  of  the  church  at 
Muscatine.  The  presbytery  also  received  Rev. 
C.  E.  Ludwig  from  the  presbytery  of  Sacra- 
mento and  arranged  for  his  installation  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Ligioner. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Patfon  closed  a  thirteen  years' 
pastorate  in  Central  church  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  Feb.  25,  and  with  his  family  left  the 
next  day  for  Weatherford,  Texas,  where  he  will 
assume  the  pastorate  of  First  church  of  that 
city.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Dr.  Grenfell's  Knighthood 

May  I  ask  The  Continent  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing notice :  The  order  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  his  majesty  King  Edward 
was  merely  a  companionship  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  carries  absolutely  no  title 
whatever  with  it.  I  am  very  anxious  to  cor- 
rect the  missapprehension  which  seems  to  be 
prevalent  in  America. 

Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 


The  International 

Lesson  Committee 

decided  by  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion to  use  the  text  of  the 

American 
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Edited  by  the  American 
Revision  Committee 

in  the  Uniform  and  new 
Graded  Sunday  School 
Lessons  because  it  is  more 
true  to  the  original  and 
requires  less  explanation 
than  any  other. 
American  Bible  Society 

Since  the  year  1816.  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  published  only  the  Kint;  Jaoies 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  recognizing 
the  merits  ol  the  work  of  the  .American  Com- 
mittee, and  to  meet  the  demands  of  Churches 
and  Sunday  Schools,  the  Society  has  recently 
had  its  constitution  amended  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  publish  the  ."American  Standard  Bible. 

Prices,  35c  upward. 

For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers.  Send  tor  Booklet. 

THOIVIA  S  M  E  LSD  M  A  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  the  American 
Revision  Committee 

383V  Fourth  Ave.,  Mew  York 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Judge  R.  N.  WlUson  lU -Bethany  Temple's  At 
tendance  Equals  Membership— Presbyterian 
Gifts  Exceed  All  Others,  Says  Moderator. 

Owing  to  illness,  Judge  R.  N.  Willson,  presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  was  absent 
from  its  meeting  this  week.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  three  years  that  this  has  occurred, 
except  at  the  time  when  he  was  attending  the 
coronation  of  King  George.  He  has  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  to  the  seashore  for  recuper- 
ation. Judge  Willson  is  now  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  common  pleas  bench  of  Philadelphia. 

Bethany  temple  has  just  observed  its  sixth 
anniversary.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry, 
preached  special  sermons.  When  organized 
the  temple  had  106  members.  There  are  now 
650.  The  average  attendance  at  the  service 
is  likewise  650.  There  are  800  in  the  Sunday 
school,  100  in  the  home  department  and  100 
on  the  cradle  roll.  The  congregation  plans  to 
add,  before  long,  a  Sunday  school  building  to 
the  beautiful  new  church. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Religion 

Lecture  studies  on  comparative  religion  are 
being  given  Wednesday  afternoons  in  First 
church  of  Germantown,  Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings 
pastor.  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  has  spoken  on 
Hinduism  and  Rev.  John  A.  MacCallum  on 
Animism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  March  13 
Miss  Mary  Craig  Peacock  will  speak  on 
Mohammedanism  and  on  March  20  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Hodge  on  "What  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Think  of  the  Non-Christian  Religions." 

Large  audiences  from  the  "tenderloin  dis- 
tricts" throng  the  Sunday  midnight  evangelistic 
services  in  Forepaugh's  theater.  A  stirring 
gospel  address  was  made  on  a  recent  Sunday 
evening  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings. 

Seventh  Reformed  church,  formerly  part  of 
Fourth,  celebrated  the  opening  of  its  new 
church  Feb.  25.  The  services  of  the  morning 
were  in  charge  of  Rev.  William  H.  Gailey. 
Dr.  J.  C.  McFeeters  and  Rev.  Park  Hays  Mil- 
ler of  Evangel  church  spoke  in  the  afternoon. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Faulconer,  evangelist  of 
Chester  Presbytery,  has  been  holding  success- 
ful series  of  meetings  in  Philadelphia  North. 
Those  for  two  weeks  in  Memorial  church  of 
Fox  Chase  awakened  great  interest  and  in- 
fluenced over  sixty  to  confess  Christ.  Mr. 
Faulconer  is  now  holding  meetings  at  Wyncote 
and  will  next  go  to  Wyland  and  Hartsville. 

Chester  Presbytery  on  Feb.  28  received  Rev. 
M.  H.  Fishburn  from  the  Hampshire  East 
Congregational  Association  and  installed  him 
pastor  of  East  Whiteland  church,  Frazer,  Pa. 

Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach  of  Princeton,  h.  J., 
will  address  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
city  March  11  on  "The  Problem  of  the  Ameri- 
can Immigrant." 

Laymen  and  Guests  Banquet 

The  February  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
Laymen's  Social  Union  is  the  only  one  of 
the  year  to  which  members  may  bring  ladies. 
Nearly  600  in  all  were  present  on  Feb.  26 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford.  In  the  absence  of 
President  W.  R.  Nicholson,  the  vice-president, 
W.  F.  Hagar  of  Germantown,  presided.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  John  F.  Carson, 
moderator  of  Assembly ;  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Ben- 
nett of  Germantown  and  Rudolph  Blankenburg, 
mayor  of  the  city.  The  theme  was  "Civic 
Righteousness."  "The  strength  of  America," 
said  Dr.  Carson,  "is  not  in  her  territory  or 
her  resources,  but  in  the  character  of  her 
citizenship.  The  great  tides  of  political,  social 
and  economic  life  in  America  can  never  rise 
above  the  manhood  of  the  country."  He  gave 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  strength 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  said :  "Its 
gifts  of  $26,000,000  last  year  were  $5,000,000 
in  excess  of  any  other  church  in  the  country." 
Mr.  Bennett  dwelt  on  the  weakness  of  Amer- 
ican city  government.  Mayor  Blankenburg  de- 
clared his  only  purpose  as  mayor  was  to  give 
Philadelphia  good  government  and  enable  it  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  its  civic  victory.  His  two 
right-hand  official  aids,  the  directors  of  public 
safety  and  public  works,  were  present  at  the 
banquet.  W.  P.  White. 


Charles  Black,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Colling- 
wood  Avenue  church  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was 
preacher  to  the  Western  College  Feb.  18.  Presi- 
dent John  Grant  Newman  of  the  college 
preached  for  Dr.  Black  in  Toledo. 


^^^^ 


When  You  Buy  a  Refrigerator 

look  for  these  features — active  cold  air  circulation — sanitary  lining — perfect 
drainage— thorough  insulation. 

These  and  many  more  you  will  find  in  a  McCray — the  standard  of  refrigerators.  Its 
features  are  exclusive  and  patented  and  because  of  these,  it  keeps  food  to  perfection. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

are  made  in  all  stock  sizes  to  suit  a  cottage  or  a  mansion.  They  can  be  arranged  for  outside 
icing,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  muss  of  the  ice  man.  The  perfect  refrigeration 
of  a  McCray  is  due  to  its  cold,  dry  air  circulation,  which  reaches  every  nook  and  corner  and 
keeps  things  fresh  and  sweet.  Dry,  cold  air  is  nature's 
preservative  and  it  prevents  the  mixing  of  flavors  or 
odors.  The  thick,  well-built  heat  insulated  walls,  lined 
with  Opal-glass,  enamel,  porcelain,  or  odorless  white 
wood — no  zinc,  the  fine  workmanship,  the  easily  cleaned 
interiors,  tight  joints,  the  generous  ice  and  provision 
chambers,  make  the  McCray  superior  to  all  others. 

McCrays  are  used  in  the  better  class  of  residences, 
clubs  and  hotels  and  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Write  for  Free  Book  """^  Ref^gerator" 

and  any  01  the  loilowing  catalogs : 

No.  68 — For  Groceries  No.  59— For  Meat  Markets 

No.  72 — For  Flower  Shops       No.  HH— Regular  sizes  Sor  Residences 

No.  A.  U.  Built-to-order  for  Residences 

No.  49— For  Hotels,  Clubs.  Institutions 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,  KENDAilviLLE.lND. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


The  Modern 

Sntrtbtbual  Communton  ^erbtce 

Made  by  Reed  &.  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED       BARTON.  Silversmiths 
Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 


^^pr  ties  Abound"^^* 


r    Buy  farm  land  at  $10  an  aci-e  up 
aloni:  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  value  in  five  years.    Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.   No  expensive  irrijation  necessary 
■no  drouths  or  blizzards.    Winters  rery  mild,  sum- 
mers enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 
Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 

pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al-^^  p^jj 
falfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits, 


360,000 


HALLOWED  HYMNS 


and  apples  especially 
arc  making  Southern 
Free  farmen 
_  Subscriptio 
to  the  Southern  Field. 


particulars 
given  you  by 

M.V.Richards, 
L.  I.Agt.,  So.  Ry. 
Room  22 
Washin^on.D.C. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAV  A   CENT  if  you  sro  not  iatliDed 

after  using  tha  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalog  illuttrating  evcrj  or 
bicycle,  and  h&ve  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  ftnd  marvelous  new  offers. 
nyC  pCyT  ■■•II  itwillcoBt  you  to 
UHb  UCn  I  write  a  postal  BDd  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi,  tundriea  at  tia^f  usual  prices^ 

Moad  Cycle  Co,  DevUcmOhScago 


B  R.O  WIN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Inflamed  Throat,  Bron- 
chial and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Give  prompt  and 
grateful  relief.  An  article  of  superior  merit,  ab- 
solutely free  from  any  harmful  ingredient.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.   Sample  mailed  free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  a 

OLD 

Alraady  Sold  to  Thousands  ol  Churches 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
2S6  Pagas  1 00  Naw  Songs  Sorlpluro  Raadlnga 

J25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mall 

Betwmable  tamplet  mailed  to  "tamest  inqvMen" 
THE  BIGLOW  A,  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chioaco 


A  NEW  SONG  SERVICE 

AN  EVENING  OF  SONG 
AND  STORY  WITH 

FANNY  CROSBY 

I5c.  per  copy,  post  paid 
$1.50  per  doz.  or  $10.  per  100,  prepaid 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  NewYorKand  Cillcago 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

"Noi»eU,»"  TRAYS. 

A  New  Short  Glass. 
Cusbioned  Pew  Racks. 
Outfits  Kent  on  trial. 
Write  for  boolclet.  i 

mrT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 
b  I  107  No.  Oevboro  St.     Deft.  J.  CbicaKO. 


Stereoptlcons  and  M^ov- 
Ing    Picture  Machines, 

large  stock  of  elides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


slides  rented.  C.  M. Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan. City,  Mo. 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

UNO  PIANOS 

Pnre,  aweet  tone.  Snpeiior  qoallty. 
AttraotlTe  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.   Write,  Btatln^:  whlob 

catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL, 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVIU. 
tJAL  COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  the 
attendance   at   the  Lord*s 

  Supper   In    thousands  of 

churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  Illustrated 
price  list. 


INDIVIDIAL  COnmCNIOlf  SEBTICB  CO. 
107.109-111  S.  Wabash  Aiemut 


WEDDING 

S.D.CHI1J)S  &  CO.. 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 
FINE  8TATI0NBBT 

Send  for  SampUa 
900  CliARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Readers  will  confer  a  fayor  on  the  publlekers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentlonlnir  this  paper  whea  anawerlnr 
adyertleements. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

La  Grange  and  Hope  Churches  Dedicated  — Dr. 
Barr  Begins  Sixteenth  Year  at  Olivet— Train- 
ing School  Is  Growing. 

Last  Sabbath  afternoon  the  dedications  of 
the  new  church  at  La  Grange  and  of  Hope 
church,  colored,  on  the  South  side,  took  place. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  former  service  were 
Dr.  William  Chalmers  Covert,  who  gave  the 
address ;  Doctors  Thomas  D.  Wallace,  H.  D. 
Jenkins,  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Rev.  Edgar  Beck- 
wifh  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Manley  F.  Allbright. 
The  free-will  offering,  amounting  to  $750,  to- 
gether with  $15,000  worth  of  bonds,  which 
have  all  been  sold,  covers  practically  the  en- 
tire indebtedness.  The  building,  with  its  fur- 
nishings, cost  $45,000.  The  main  structure  is 
of  stone  in  Gothic  style  and  will  seat  450. 
The  parish  house  connected  with  the  church  is 
handsomely  finished.  Eight  Sunday  school 
class  rooms  are  provided  and  it  is  hoped  to 
install   bowling   alleys  within  a   few  months. 

The  dedication  of  Hope  church  was  attended 
by  about  500  people,  Dr.  George  N.  Luccock 
of  Oak  Park  preaching  the  sermon.  Dr.  Edgar 
P.  Hill  directed  the  raising  of  the  money  and 
sufficient  funds  were  received  to  place  the 
$7,500  edifice  entirely  out  of  debt.  Dr.  George 
B.  Safford  of  the  Church  Extension  Board, 
under  whose  direction  the  new  structure  was 
built,  characterized  the  methods  of  the  colored 
church  as  the  most  businesslike  of  any  church 
with  which  the  board  has  had  dealings. 

Fullerton  Avenue  church.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr 
pastor,  recently  engaged  in  an  every-member 
canvass  of  its  roll,  which  resulted  in  the  largest 
communion  service  that  congregation  has  ever 


New  Church  at  La  Grange,  III 

known.  Twenty-four  members  were  received 
March  3.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  spoke  at 
the  preparatory  lecture.  Dr.  Kerr  is  beginning 
his  fifth  year  in  this  pastorate. 

Buena  Memorial  church.  Rev.  Henry  Hep- 
burn pastor,  received  twenty-seven  members 
last  Sabbath. 

The  minister  of  Olivet  Memorial  church,  Dr. 
Norman  B.  B£:rr,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  25,  entered 
upon  his  sixteenth  year  of  service  in  that  in- 
stitution. At  present  he  is  taking  a  short  rest 
on  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Boston  Sextet  Club  will  give  the  sixth 
number  of  the  people's  lecture  course  at  Forty- 
First  Street  church  March  12.  A.  L.  Staats, 
formerly  of  the  royal  Italian  opera,  is  the 
leader.  A  pipe  organist  and  soloist  accompany 
the  sextet. 

Walter  Getty,  national  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Brotherhood,  spoke  at  the  noonday 
meeting  in  Willard  hall  Feb.  29. 

Death  of  Prominent  Layman 

Last  week  occurred  the  death  of  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  First  church,  Ebenezer 
Buckingham.  He  was  for  years  prominent  in 
insurance  and  banking  interests  in  this  city, 
having  been  president  of  the  Northwestern 
National  bank  before  that  institution  was 
merged  with  the  Corn  Exchange  bank.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1848  and  had 
been  a  member  of  First  church  since  1859; 
for  a  time  he  was  an  elder  in  that  body.  Dr. 
J.  G.  K.  McClure  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice Feb.  27.  Burial  took  place  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Chicago  Pres- 
byterian Training  School  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  the  managers  have  looked  toward 
the  erecting  of  a  new  building  costing  $50,000. 
The  present  rented  quarters,  though  adequate 
for  immediate  needs,  will  soon  be  too  small. 
Several  pledges  have  been  made  for  the  build- 
ing fund,  including  two  $1,000  subscriptions. 


Last  Sabbath  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
dedication  of  Sinai  temple,  a  structure  costing 
half  a  million  of  dollars  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  Jewish  synagogues  in  America. 
A  part  of  last  Sunday's  services  consisted  in 
an  auction,  at  which  bids  for  sittings  in  the 
new  sanctuary  totaled  $340,000.  Connected 
with  the  temple  is  a  splendid  building  devoted 
to  the  social  and  institutional  features  of  the 
Jewish  congregation's  work. 

That  venerable  servant  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  chiirch.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 
though  past  his  8oth  year,  is  to  speak  nightly 
at  special  meetings  during  March.  This  week 
he  preaches  in  Downers  Grove ;  next  week  at 
Western  Avenue  church ;  the  following  week 
at  First  church,  Austin,  and  the  fourth  week 
in  Wheaton. 

A  twenty  days'  tour,  in  which  twenty  Illinois 
cities  were  visited  by  a  company  of  Sunday 
school  workers,  ended  last  Monday  with  ses- 
sions in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  lunch- 
eon at  Lincoln  Inn.  Charles  B.  Hall,  secretary 
of  the  Cook  county  association,  spoke  on  "An 
Aggressive  Sunday  Policy,"  which  was  likewise 
the  central  theme  of  the  meetings  in  each  city 
visited. 

Calvary  church.  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Kearns  pas- 
tor, received  on  March  3  thirty-three  members. 
On  Feb.  8,  Decision  Day  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
fifty-one  scholars  signified  their  desire  to  ac- 
cept Jesus  Christ. 

Thirty-three  were  received  last  Sabbath  into 
Ravenswood  church  by  Rev.  Frederick  L. 
Selden,  the  pastor.  Eighteen  were  received  on 
confession.  The  communion  was  preceded  by 
a  week  of  special  devotional  services,  at 
which  W.  H.  Clagett,  D.  D.,  spoke. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


Gipsy  Smith's  First  Meeting  April  2  —  Penny 
Provident  Fund  Popular  —  Brick  Church's 
Offerings  Last  Year  Total  $139,809. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarkable  series 
of  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  Gipsy  Smith  on 
his  way  East  will  stop  over  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
for  a  campaign  in  that  city.  He  will  arrive 
in  New  York  in  time  to  address  the  opening 
rally  of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  New 
York  City  in  Carnegie  hall  Tuesday  evening, 
April  2. 

H.  C.  Olin,  secretary  of  the  Home  Board, 
is  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  recuperating  from  his 
recent  long  and  very  severe  illness.  His  phy- 
sicians gave  him  up,  but  to  the  joy  of  his 
hundreds  of  friends  he  is  recovering.  He 
expects  to  be  back  at  his  desk  in  April. 

Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  copastor  of  West- 
Park  church,  is  taking  a  vacation  in  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  has  been 
preaching  in  Dr.  Atterbury's  absence. 

"The  Men  and  Religion  Movement"  was  the 
morning  subject  of  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes 
in  Rutgers  church  March  3.  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  chairman  of  the  New  York  commit- 
tee, is  an  elder  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  of  Fourth  church 
is  conducting  a  Lenten  Bible  class  for  women 
Tuesday  mornings  in  his  chapel.  All  women 
of  the  neighborhood  have  been  invited. 

Brick  church  lunchroom  for  working  women 
will  open  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
church  came  into  possession  of  the  lease 
March  i.  Rev.  Frank  Latimer  Janeway,  new 
assistant  pastor,  preached  his  first  Sunday 
sermon  in  this  church  the  morning  of  Feb.  25. 
Brick  church,  since  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill 
became  pastor,  has  adopted  a  new  hymn  book, 
chosen  after  long  consideration  by  the  session, 
pastor,  and  choirmaster,  Clarence  Dickinson. 
The  total  offerings  of  Brick  church  last  year 
were  $139,809.    The  membership  is  1,023. 

Notable  List  of  Long  Pastorates 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  completed  twenty- 
three  years  as  pastor  of  Central  church 
March  3.    The  oldest  minister  in  the  presby- 


PrtwJticaUv,  our  beautiful,  extra  heavy  plate 
PREMIUM  SPOONS  AND  FORKS 

Send  a  metal  cap  from  Liebig-  jar  and  10  cts.  for  tea 
or  bouillon  spoon  or 20  ct^^.  for  fork  or  tablespoon. 

Address,  CORNEILLE  DAVID  &  CO., 
Dept.  S,  9  North  Moore  St.,  New  York. 
Be  pure  and  buv  the  erenuine  (with  blue  sitmature) 
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OHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  8  BuildingCommittees 


Write  Today  For  Our  " Catalog  b  " 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Seating,  k 

Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-^  

ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Floor  \ 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  reguirements.  • 
Pews.  Pulpit  Fnrnitnre.  S.  S.  Seating  ' 

American  Seating  Company  \ 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue        CHICAGO  I 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILX>ERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  QT*    I  f\1  TIC    R>||^  Correipondcncc 

Reference!.      Ox»   lAJVJlOf  vn.\J,  Solicited. 


BEI  BELLS 

Aik  for  CaUloKse  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 
EaTAsLiaHso  1856 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

MENEELY  BELL  CC) 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
177  BROADWAY.NY.CITV.  . 

BELLS 


IIIENEELY«.CO.,ffia^,™i'S;^ 

neOldRsllable  I  CHURCH,   ~ 

ManMly  Foundry.  CHIME. 

EstitilbtU  SCHOOL 
■««  IH  jun  Ml.  I  *  OTHEB 


BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,"  CHIMES 

Made  onlj  ot  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  fnll  ricti 
,tone  and  dtirability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
X.  W.  TUIDUZEK  CO.  Prep'r  Buks^s  B«ll  Tanirf 
(■•tab.  18*t).  648     Bsesa*  Bi,  CIHCIHHATI,  a 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northvllle,Mloli. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereopticon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereopticon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Cataloguaa,  Addraso 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN.  MD. 


1401"? 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  AKT8  A.ND  OK.A.FTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Ag-t.,  Granville,  O. 


Increase  Interest  In  Servloet 

You  c»n  do  that  every  time  If  ron 
use  The  McInto,h  Sciopticon. 
Simplest,  most  effectlre  and  molt 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
jector on  the  market.  First  coK 
quickly  forzotteo  In  benefits  reaped.    Slides  ihowlni 

rclieious  scenes — pictures — all  accessories.   Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  Flay  Slides.    Ask  for  our  list  of  famous 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  iiiustradfe  tilde,.  Send 
at  once  for  the  ble  New  Cauloi  p50. 
THE  McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  CO.,  37  Rudolph  SL.CUcm* 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (palcnU-J)  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  haclc  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk— no  wipmgor  polishing  required— saves 
hours  of  work— no  breakag^Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proot. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  WC  send  OUttltS  on  trial 
at  OUT  expense— Send  post-card  for  illustrated  cnl.dnn  avd  l?articulars  of  rirr  Jree 

triaT^plan  Communlon  services  are  duty  free. 

Le  PAGE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUP  CO.    I  13  Tyndall  Ave.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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tery  in  point  of  service  is  Rev.  Henri  L. 
Grandlienard  of  the  French  Evangelical 
church.  He  has  served  nearly  thirty-five  years. 
The  next  is  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  who  has 
served  Madison  Square  church  thirty-one  years. 
Dr.  George  Alexander,  moderator  of  presby- 
tery, has  been  pastor  of  University  Place 
church  twenty-eight  years.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie 
has  just  completed  twenty-one  years  at  Scotch 
church.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  last  fall  wound 
up  twenty  years  at  the  old  First  church.  Dr. 
Anson  P.  Atterbury  has  had  a  long  service 
at  West-Park  church. 

Broadway  Congregational  tabernacle  has 
asked  for  money  for  eleven  scholarships  to  be 
used  by  students  for  the  ministry  until  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, the  pastor,  wants  one  of  $15,000,  one 
of  $10,000,  three  of  $S.ooo,  two  of  $2,500  and 
five  of  $1,000. 

Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert  preached  March  3 
in  the  chapel  of  Union  Seminary  and  will 
preach  again  March  10. 

Rev.  Boyd  McCleary,  assistant  at  Scotch 
church,  has  been  engaged  by  the  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  conduct  a  class  Tuesday  even- 
ings on  "The  Evolution  of  the  English  Bible." 

A  feature  of  the  social  work  at  the  Labor 
temple  is  a  penny  provident  fund.  The  office 
of  the  fund  is  open  twice  a  week  and  there  is 
a  long  line  of  depositors  each  time.  The  motto 
is,  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  how  to  save 
and  it  is  never  too  early  for  girls  and  boys  to 
begin." 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  a  Pres- 
byterian and  president  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  were  among  the  speakers 
at  the  large  banquet  in  the  Waldorf,  New 
York,  to  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, given  by  Princeton  graduates. 

J.  H.  Post  gave  a  luncheon  to  a  group  of 
New  York's  prominent  business  men  March  i, 
at  the  Lunch  Club  in  Wall  street.  The  purpose 
was  to  raise  $25,000  for  the  New  York  cam- 
paign of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
James  M.  Speers  was  the  chairman. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Twin  Cities 

Central  church  of  St.  Paul  celebrated  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  Feb.  26  with  a  special 
meeting,  at  which  a  history  of  the  organization 
was  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Riheldafifer.  Gates 
Johnson  told  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
splendid  building  and  Mrs.  Donaldson  spoke 
of  the  early  days.  Dr.  M.  D.  Edwards,  whose 
pastorate  of  the  neighboring  Dayton  Avenue 
church  began  about  the  time  of  Dr.  McKibbin's 
pastorate  in  the  Central  church,  recalled  many 
interesting  incidents.  The  service  culminated 
in  the  burning  of  the  mortgage,  which  at  the 
completion  of  the  building  amounted  to  $64,- 
000.    Dr.  H.  N.  Wilson  is  the  pastor. 

Shakopee  church,  St.  Paul  Presbytery,  Rev. 
Edward  Loew  pastor,  celebrated  its  fifty-seventh 
anniversary  Feb.  25.  Dr.  R.  N.  Adams  of 
Minneapolis  preached  morning  and  evening. 
This  church  was  organized  and  served  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Pond.  The  progress  of  the  church 
under  Mr.  Loew  has  been  marked. 

Monday,  Feb.  26,  was  "Boy  Scout  day"" in 
the  twin  cities.  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
of  Great  Britain  and  James  E.  West,  chief 
scout  of  America,  were  guests  of  the  local  scout 
patrols.  Sir  Robert  inspected  several  hundred 
scouts  and  pinned  a  medal  on  Joseph  Fendel 
for  saving  two  human  lives.  He  said  400 
scouts  were  wearing  such  medals  in  England. 
In  the  evening  a  large  gathering  of  scouts  and 
their  friends  assembled  in  the  Auditorium  at 
Minneapolis.  Tent  pitching,  flapjack  making, 
head,  arm  and  thigh  bandaging,  resuscitation  of 
drowned  persons,  fire  by  friction  and  archery 
were  skillfully  exhibited.  Of  the  six  troops 
participating  three  were  Presbyterian,  viz., 
Bethlehem,  Grace  and  Shiloh.  The  general's 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Scouting  in  Peace  and 
War"  aroused  enthusiasm  among  young  and 
old  alike.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Forest  Hill  church.  Rev.  F.  W.  Lewis  pastor, 
has  a  men's  club,  200  strong,  which  is  taking 
part  in  many  lines  of  parish,  city  and  mission- 
ary work.  The  women's  societies  are  engaged 
in  local  and  worldwide  activities.  In  the  two 
years  of  his  present  pastorate  Mr.  Lewis  has 
received  about  200  into  the  church.    In  Feb- 


ruary twenty-five  members  were  added.  The 
parish  is  raising  $60,000  for  a  new  church, 
over  $42,000  having  been  already  pledged 
Plans  are  going  forward  to  provide  the  pastor 
with  a  permanent  residence. 

Newark  Presbytery  will  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing March  8  to  receive  into  its  membership 
Dr.  William  J.  Dawson  and  to  arrange  for  his 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  old  First  church. 
Dr.  Dawson  is  at  present  a  Congregationalist, 
although  he  has  been  serving  as  minister-in- 
charge  at  the  First  church  for  almost  a  year, 

The  Third  church.  Dr.  Robert  Scott  Inglis 
pastor,  has  entered  a  formal  protest  against  an 
amendment  of  the  New  Jersey  law  which  pro- 
hibits any  hotel  within  200  feet  of  a.  church 
being  given  a  liquor  license.  This  action  was 
taken  because  there  is  a  plan  to  build  a  hotel 
less  than  200  feet  from  this  historic  church. 

The  matter  of  the  Third  church  building  a 
branch  in  the  Forest  Hill  section  or  selling  to 
the  Belleville  Avenue  Congregational  church 
the  tract  which  has  caused  so  much  feeling 
in  Newark  Presbytery  is  still  in  abeyance. 

In  the  new  ministers'  union  of  Newark, 
which  was  organized  as  one  outcome  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  there  are  two 
Presbyterian  officers.  Dr.  W.  I.  Chapman,  the 
vice-president,  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Stubblebine,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  president  is  Rev. 
D.  F.  Diefendorf,  a  Methodist. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  will  address  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Newark  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
April  3.  His  topic  will  be  "American  Citizen- 
ship." 

Rev.  William  C.  Kerr,  the  missionary  of 
Park  church,  this  city,  in  Chai  Ryung,  Korea, 
will  return  to  this  country  in  May  to  be  mar- 
ried. He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  John  H.  Kerr  of 
Brooklyn. 


W.  J.  Bryan  Occupies  Cheyenne  Pulpit 

While  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  political  address,  V\^illiam  J.  Bryan 
was  invited  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  church. 
Rev.  Leon  C.  Hills,  to  occupy  his  pulpit  the 
following  Sabbath.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted and  Mr.  Bryan  delivered  what  was 
pronounced  one  of  the  strongest  gospel  mes- 
sages ever  heard  in  Cheyenne.  A  large  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  seldom  attend  church 
were  present  and  they,  with  many  others,  were 
evidently  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
words.  The  local  press  declared  that  "the 
effect  of  the  sermon  was  like  that  of  a  great 
revival." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COLLEGE 


The  Western  Female  Seminary,  1853-1894;  Then 
The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Wo- 
men, 1895-1904;  Now  The  Western  College  for 
Women,  1904. 

The  Western,  "the  first  offshoot  of  that 
heroic  tradition  in  woman's  education  begun  at 
Mount  Holyoke  by  Mary  Lyon  in  1836,"  is 
fairly  entitled  to  its  reputation  as  a  pioneer 
in  woman's  education  in  the  Middle  West. 
Various  hindrances  in  the  early  years  retarded 
its  development.  Chief  of  these  hindrances 
were  two  fires;  the  first  in  i860,  the  second  in 
1871.  The  buildings  were  restored  promptly 
and  loyally,  but  there  remained  the  loss  of 
library  and  apparatus,  and  also  a  heavy  debt. 

During  the  later  seventies  and  eighties  co- 
educational colleges  with  liberal  endowments, 
and  state  universities,  occupied  the  field  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  separate  schools  for  girls. 
During  those  years  a  dozen  or  fifteen  "semi- 
naries" for  young  women  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
were  closed  for  want  of  patronage  and  funds ; 
but  The  Western  had  taken  deep  root  and  never 
lacked  for  students  and  friends. 

From  1888  to  1904  every  energy  was  devoted 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  curriculum,  the 
building  up  of  a  genuine  college  spirit  in  its 
students  and  the  arousing  of  a  deeper  interest 
in  higher  education  among  its  patrons.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts,  college  courses  were 
introduced.  In  i8g5  the  first  baccalaureate  de- 
grees were  granted;  in  1896  The  Western  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  College  Association,  and 
in  1904  the  college  charter  was  obtained.  "West- 
ern College  has  a  simple,  but  noble  history,  is 
legitimately  aspiring  and  clearly  within  the 
stream  of  educational  development,  of  en- 
larged endowments  and  great  usefulness  in  the 
education  of  women." 


HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 


Church  Sunday-School 
Edition  Edition 
Pub.  1905 
Revised  1909 
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Chapel 
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Pub.  1906 


THE  BEST  THAT  THE  MODERN 

CHURCH  IS  USING 
Not  reflecting  the  judgment  of  one  or 
two  editors,  but  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  hundreds  of  ministers. 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

Rclurnabic  sample  copies       THE  CENTUKT  CO. 
sent  on  request.        Ciiioii  8q.,  New  York  City. 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
Returning  6%  Net 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and 
current  list  of  offerings.  We  can  satisfy 
the  most  conservative;  30  years'  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Below  we 
describe  in  short  one  of  our  mortgages. 

No.  3557.  Miller  &  wife.  $2,000.00.  6*.  Due 
Jan.  1, 1918.  Secured  by  a  quarter  of  land  In  an 
old  settled  section,  close  to  market ;  all  tillable ; 
145  acres  under  plow:  rich  heavy  soil:  small 
set  of  buildings;  value  ot  lard  without  build- 
ings 15,000.00.  Borrower  works  this  landhimself 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  m 

GRAND  FORKS,N.D.,orMiimeapolis,Minn  | 

^^^^^^  Established  1883  ^^^0 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
^  FARM  MORTGAGES 

$500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.  T.  OREAeES  CO., 
SHEKMAN,  TEX. 


CONTINENT 

READERS! 


I  am  reserving  especially  for  you  three 
very  unusual  securities  as  follows  : 

No.  Mortgage  dated  Feb.  20,1912, 

L  $500.00  due  Sept.  1,  1913,  on  a  house 
and  lot  c  ose  to  the  business 
section  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Assessed  valuation  of 
lot  is  $4,000.00  and  of  house  $1,200.00.  In- 
terest %%  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

No.  Mortgage  dated  Feb.  16, 

2.  $1,200.00    ^912,  due  Feb.  1,  1917,  on 

160  acre  farm  valued  at 
$7,000.00,  appraised  at  $5,000.00.  Has  good 
house,  barn  and  otherbuildings,  bearing  orchard. 
Raises  considerable  hay  and  grain .  Interest  8  % . 

No.  Mortgage  on  a  new  brick  and 

3.  $8  000.00    stone  Ice  Manufacturing  and 

'  *  Cold  Storage  plant,  cost 
$45,000.00.  Thoroughly  modern  and  up-to- 
date  and  paying  well.  Mortgage  runs  5  years. 
lie  interest,  payable  semi-annually. 

Boise  trebled  in  population  the  last  10  years, 
and  is  growing  fact  now. 

This  ad  will  not  appear  again.  If  you  are  in- 
terested cut  out  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  now. 

CHARLES  B.  COXE,  President  of 
The  Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 

I  am  Interested  In  Securities  Nos  Mall  all 

papers  connected  with  them  to  the  

Bank  at  County  of  State  of  

for  my  Inspection.  If  I  find  them  satisfactory  as 
well  as  my  Inquiries  of  Dun,  Bradsireet  and  the 
Pacific  National  Bank  of  Boise,  Idaho,  I  will  de- 
posit with  my  said  Bank  for  your  accouot  the  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  Interest,  otherwise  I  will  return 
the  papers  at  your  expense. 

(Signed)  
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News  of  the  Churches 


New  York 

At  the  February  communion  twenty-four  were 
received  into  Calvary  church,  Auburn,  Rev. 
Vernon  N.  Yergin  pastor,  making  168  within 
the  present  pastorate  of  a  little  over  four 
years. 

At  Saranac  Lake  church  a  men's  class  has 
been  organized  within  the  last  month,  with  a 
membership  of  thirty-o.ne.  The  objects  of  the 
class  are  Bible  study  and  soul  winning,  also 
civic  uplift.  It  has  already  presented  Bibles 
of  various  versions  to  the  public  library.  Rev. 
George  Roberts,  Jr.,  is  pastor. 

About  150  men  attended  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Utica  First  church  Feb.  21. 
A  number  of  the  members  and  guests  gave  ad- 
dresses appropriate  to  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  Washington.  The  pastor,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Brokaw,  was  presented  with  a  silver  pitcher 
and  tray  by  the  men  of  the  church. 

The  semicentennial  of  the  founding  of  Cen- 
tral church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  celebrated 
with  interesting  services  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  January.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Palmer, 
whose  pastorate  extends  back  over  twenty 
years,  welcomed  to  the  pulpit  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Hemenway  of  Glasgow,  Mo.,  pastor  from  1879 
to  1891,  and  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  the  widely 
known  Old  Testament  scholar,  who  is  senior 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Auburn  Seminary. 
The  communion  service  took  place  fifty  years 
to  the  day  and  hour  from  the  first  communion 
held  by  the  church. 

Pennsylvania 

J.  Calvin  Mead,  D.  D.,  of  Waynesburg,  pas- 
tor of  First  church,  received  forty-seven  mem- 
bers Feb.  II,  making  about  sixty  during  this 
church  year.  Dr.  Mead  has  been  in  Waynes- 
burg four  and  a  half  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  received  nearly  200  members.  He 
is  also  chaplain  of  Waynesburg  College. 

The  pastor  of  West  Elizabeth  church.  Rev. 
B.  V.  Riddle,  recently  conducted  special  meet- 
ings in  his  church  and  an  affiliated  mission, 
which  resulted  in  thirty  accessions  to  the 
membership  roll,  twenty-seven  by  confession. 
Last  May  when  the  present  pastor  took  charge 
there  were  seventy-three  names  on  the  roll; 
since  then  eighty-two  have  been  received.  A 
men's  class  has  been  organized  and  many 
needed  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
church  property.  This  is  Mr.  Riddle's  first 
charge. 

Illinois 

As  a  result  of  special  preaching  during 
January  thirty-five  were  received  into  Seaton 
church.  Rev.  E.  E.  Davis,  a  neighboring  pastor, 
assisted  Rev.  P.  Palmer.  The  large  chorus 
choir  assisted  in  the  services. 

The  church  at  Galesburg  has  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  in  February  Presby- 
terianism  in  Galesburg  was  75  years  old.  The 
church,  the  city  and  Knox  College  were 
founded  together.  On  the  i8th  Professor 
George  L.  Robinson  of  Chicago  gave  a  mes- 
sage on  "The  Genius  of  Presbyterianism."  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  addressed  a 
joint  congregation  of  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists.  In  April  this  congregation  will 
have  a  banquet  as  a  more  definite  celebration  of 
the  seventy-five  years  of  its  history. 

Ohio 

Rev.  William  L.  Swan  preached  his  ninth 
anniversary  sermon  as  pastor  of  Salem  church 
Feb.  4.  During  the  entire  pastorate  there 
has  never  been  a  communion  service  without 
additions.  Last  fall  a  six  weeks'  evangelistic 
campaign  was  conducted  by  the  five  churches 
of  the  local  federation,  led  by  Evangelist  C.  G. 
Jordan.  The  Presbyterian  church  received  104 
on  confession.    The  membership  is  628. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  First  church,  Belle- 
fontaine,  reports  indicated  that  during  the  past 
year  there  were  125  accessions;  the  Sunday 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  324 ; 
the  brotherhood  class  105,  and  the  Westminster 
class  (women)  sixty.  The  woman's  missionary 
society  almost  doubled  its  membership.  This 
society  gave  over  $500  to  missions.  An  every- 
member  canvass  for  benevolences  conducted  by 
the  session,  just  completed,  shows  an  increase 
of  44  per  cent  in  subscriptions  for  1912.  A 


debt  of  over  $5,000  on  the  church  edifice  has 
been  paid,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  building 
fund.  The  congregation  added  $250  to  the 
salary  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  William  L.  Barrett, 
besides  giving  him  an  extra  month  for  a  win- 
ter vacation.  While  he  is  absent  in  March  on  a 
trip  to  southern  Texas  the  pulpit  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Frank  Foster  of  Cincinnati,  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Irwin  of  Belle  Center  and  Dr. 
U.  S.  Bartz  of  Kenton. 

Second  church  of  Massillon  is  rejoicing  in  a 
gift  made  by  one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Snyder.  Feb.  18  the  congregation  discovered 
that  the  old  pulpit  furniture  had  given  place  to 
a  new  pulpit  of  carved  oak  and  three  massive 
cak  chairs  with  carved  backs.  Mrs.  Snyder, 
the  donor,  is  the  wife  of  Elder  Snyder,  whose 
opening  subscription  of  $1,000  toward  the  debt 
of  the  church  last  year  launched  the  campaign 
that  ended  in  the  wiping  out  of  the  entire 
indebtedness.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Fenwick  W. 
Eraser,  enters  upon  the  third  year  of  his  pas- 
torate. 

Kansas 

lola  First  church  enters  upon  the  new  year 
without  indebtedness,  either  upon  the  church 
or  the  manse.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  such  a  report  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  involved 
in  building  a  $30,000  church  and  a  manse  which 
cost  over  $5,000.  S.  S.  Hilscher,  D.  D.,  is 
pastor. 

John  C.  Miller,  D.  D.,  stated  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  Kansas  Synod,  having  resigned  his 
charge  at  Osborne  and  accepted  a  call  to  Park- 
ville,  has  turned  over  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Everett, 
the  permanent  clerk  of  the  synod,  the  records 
and  funds  of  the  synod.  Mr.  Everett  will  act 
until  the  next  meeting  of  synod  in  Leaven- 
worth Oct.  8.  All  correspondence  concerning 
the  synod  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Topeka. 

Michigan 

First  church  of  Saginaw,  H.  R.  Stark,  D.  D., 
pastor,  at  the  last  communion  received  eleven 
members,  ten  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
woman's  missionary  society  lately  received  a 
gift  of  $4,000,  the  bequest  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Helen  A.  Gould,  who  passed  away 
in  December.  The  church  is  entering  heartily 
into  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  which 
was  inaugurated  recently  after  a  week's  success- 
ful campaign.  Recently  130  men  sat  down  to  a 
splendid  men's  banquet  prepared  and  served 
by  the  men  of  the  church. 

Mississippi 

As  a  result  of  three  weeks  of  evangelistic 
services  in  Natchez,  in  which  the  Protestant 
churches  united,  over  1,000  persons  signed 
cards,  either  professing  a  renewed  faith  in 
Christ  or  accepting  him  for  the  first  time. 
The  meetings  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  Ernest 
Thacker  and  a  corps  of  assistants.  More  than 
200  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Indiana 

Rev.  B.  F.  Brundage  was  installed  over  An- 
derson church  Feb.  27,  Dr.  Charles  Little 
preaching  the  sermon. 

New  roof,  floor  and  interior  decorations  are 
among  the  improvements  that  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  church  at  Crown  Point. 
Rev.  Howard  Billman  is  pastor. 

Iowa 

Villisca  church  recently  enjoyed  a  series  of 
meetings  lasting  three  weeks,  preceded  by  a  week 
of  union  prayer  services.  For  two  weeks  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ewing,  was  assisted  by  Rev. 
David  A.  Johnson  of  Marengo.  During  the 
third  week  the  pastor  preached.  There  have 
been  ten  accessions. 

Missouri 

The  Drexel  and  Sharon  group  will  come 
to  self-support  April  i. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Alma  College  the  resignation  of  President 
August  F.  Bruske  was  accepted,  to  take  effect 
in  June.  Resolutions  were  adopted  citing  the 
splendid  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Bruske 
during  the  past  twenty  years  as  president  of  the 
college.  J.  M.  Barkley,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


A  SAFE  BOND 


PER 
0  ANNUM 


Preference  should  be  given  by  conservative  in- 
vestors to  mortgage  bonds  secured  by  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York  City,  income-producing  real 
estate,  because  the  security  advances  in  value 
yearly,  increasing  the  safety  of  the  investment. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company's 
6%  Mortgage  Bonds  are  secured  by  high-class, 
income-producing  real  estate  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
assured  by  a  mortgage  to  a  trust  company  acting 
as  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  Thus  safeguarded, 
the  investment  is  absolutely  safe. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000,  and  are  available  to  large  or  small 
investors. 

Interest  is  paid  semi-annually  in  January  and 
July,  and  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  New  York 
Slate. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  profit-sharing  or 
installment  bonds. 

Write  tor  Circular  No.  44 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

42  BROADWAY 
Capital  Stock  8S,950,00<» 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J,  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.' 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  chajge,  and  net  you  Klght  per  cent.  Our  field  la 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  t500.00  loan  ob 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

XHK  TTHriOHr  MOKTe.A.eE  CO., 
105  West  Grand  JLve.,       CIovls,  New  Mexle* 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Inrestln?  In  our  gilt  edge  nrat  Hortgagea  on  im- 
proved Oklahoma  farme  your  money  will  earn  doable 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abao- 
lutely  safe.  We  attend  to  all  details;  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  ub  today  for  full  partloulara  and  ref erenoea. 


DYER  A  FISH 


ARDMORE  OKLA. 


Farm  Moptgages 


Mm-,  ON  IOWA ud MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
^1  SAFEST  FORM  oi  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  bj 
our  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  inTertors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA,  FALk^g.  IOWA.  . 


DULUTH 


THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dnlnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  MorticaKea  on 

i)uluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  COy  Duluth,  Minn. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  InTcstment  on  the  Market  Today 

IhtHng  the  Past  30  Tear*  no 
CUent  has  Lott  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 
B«ind  for  BooMet  B       XTSIOimLXM,  ItO. 


Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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Financial  Situation 

Contradictory  reports  have  given  the  present 
financial  condition  a  confusing  aspect.  The 
statement  comes  from  Wall  street  that  leading 
financiers  have  reversed  their  opinion  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  are  now  confident  that  trade  is 
to  experience  a  decided  revival.  This  change 
is  said  to  be  the  result  of  investigation  into 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  West.  Large 
crops  are  prophesied  for  the  coming  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  inactivity  and 
even  retraction  on  the  stock  market ;  the  rail- 
roads have  declared  that  the  winter  just  closed 
has  been  the  most  expensive,  from  the  point 
of  railroad  operation,  that  they  have  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in 
Great  Britain  has  possessed  such  a  serious  as- 
pect that  it  has  created  caution  even  in  this 
country ;  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  into  the 
political  ring  has  given  the  great  corporations 
much  food  for  thought  and  has  greatly  com- 
plicated the  political  situation.  Big  business 
realizes  more  keenly  than  ever  before  that  it  is 
at  the  presidential  elections  that  the  people 
endeavor  to  voice  their  beliefs. 

What  Is  a  Clearing  House? 

We  read  much  in  the  financial  columns  about 
the  transactions  of  the  clearing  house,  but  the 
real  functions  of  the  clearing  house  and  its  or- 
ganization are  not  understood  by  many.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  gives  the  following 
explanation :  The  clearing  house  is  simply  an 
association  of  banks.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  there  are  fifty-three,  com- 
prising both  state  and  national  banks.  If  a 
bank  wants  to  become  a  member,  its  moral 
and  financial  standing  is  investigated.  The 
initiation  fee  depends  upon  the  capitalization. 
The  clearing  house  system  is  very  simple.  In 
the  first  place,  the  average  amount  of  money 
cleared,  or  exchanged,  each  day  between  the 
fifty-three  banks  in  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  is  $313,537,569.  On  some  occasions  this 
amount  has  been  as  great  as  $690,000,000. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  clearing  house 
this  enormous  financial  transaction  requires 
just  5  per  cent  in  actual  cash  of  the  whole 
amount  involved,  or  an  average  of  $12,500,000 
a  day. 

Suppose  you  deposit  in  your  bank,  which  we 
will  call  the  Twelfth  National,  a  check  on  the 
Tenth  National  bank  given  you  in  payment  for 
something.  The  receiving  teller  at  your  bank 
credits  your  account  with  the  amount  of  the 
check  and  then  puts  it  in  a  pigeonhole  marked 
"Tenth  National  bank."  In  the  same  rack  is 
a  pigeonhole  for  every  other  bank  in  the  clear- 
ing house.  The  next  day  this  check  and  all 
other  checks  received  on  the  day  before  are 
cleared.  In  the  clearing  room  of  the  clearing 
house  association  each  bank  has  a  desk  which 
is  numbered.  Each  bank's  representative  brings 
in  a  box  containing  fifty-two  packages,  or  one 
for  every  other  member  bank. 

How  Checks  Are  Cleared 

On  the  stroke  of  10  o'clock  a  gong  sounds 
and  the  clearing  begins.  Clerks,  called  dis- 
tributing clerks,  deposit  the  various  packages 
on  the  different  desks.  Soon  each  bank's  desk 
holds  all  the  checks  against  it  that  were  de- 
posited the  day  before  in  every  clearing  house 
bank.  Each  bank  owes  money  or  has  money 
coming  to  it.  A  settling  clerk  foots  up  the 
totals.  The  sum  of  checks  which  the  bank 
holds  against  other  banks  is  called  its  credit 
exchange.  The  sum  of  checks  which  other 
banks  hold  against  it  is  called  the  debit  ex- 
change. The  difference  between  these  amounts 
is  the  balance  for  each  bank.  If  there  were 
no  clearing  house  there  would  have  to  be 
fifty-three  transactions.  But  with  the  aid  of 
the  clearing  house  the  bank  simply  pays  to  the 
clearing  house,  by  i  :30  o'clock  of  the  day  of 
the  clearing,  the  amount  of  the  total  balance 
with  all  the  banks.  The  clearing  house  then 
becomes  the  disbursing  agent  and  pays  off  the 
individual  balances. 


I]linoisTrust& 
SaTUigsBank 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

Interest 

At  3  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

At  2  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In" 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  60%  ot  actual  value  of  choicest  securities, 
YODB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tuformatlon. 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References;  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   W.^I^TX:S  B.  PASOHA.!,!.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  Saoings  ot  fi.OO  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 

—WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  — 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adamsj  Chicago 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  BfortKagea  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  Investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  XRUST  OO. 
BIoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Tour  funds  invested  In  gUt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  net 
5to6)i.  40  years' experience.  Tour  money  absolute!  y 
safe.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 
MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Kansas  CKy,  Mo. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making;  Farm  Mortg^ages.  C,  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  NORVH^!>rKOTA 
TFYAQ  ^^^^  MORTGAGES 

I    *M  /V  r\  111    The  Ideal  Investment.  SAFE, 
~~  with  excellent  Interest  return. 

Write  us.  CHRIS  L.  KNOX,  President,  Corslcana,  Tex 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTQAGE    COMPANY     INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainSt.OklahomaCitr,Okla 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Features  in  Spokane's  "Eight  Days" 

The  success  of  the  Spokane  campaign  was 
assured  at  the  outset,  when  approximately  500 
men  turned  out  to  the  luncheon  at  which  the 
work  of  the  visiting  experts  was  outlined. 
More  than  thirty  surrounding  towns  and  cities 
of  the  inland  empire  sent  delegates  to  the  in- 
stitutes and  conventions.  The  addresses  of  the 
Japanese  member  of  the  team,  Y.  Minakauchi, 
were  splendid  tributes  to  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity and  were  a  source  of  joy  to  Christians 
in  a  region  where  the  Japanese  have  been  much 
maligned.  One  of  the  most  striking  cartoons 
thus  far  called  forth  by  the  forward  move- 
ment appeared  in  The  Spokesman-Review  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  It  depicted  a  giant  hand, 
typifying  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  ris- 
ing above  a  city  shrouded  in  darkness.  On 
the  outstretched  palm  of  the  hand  stood  men 
and  boys  of  all  classes  of  society  who  were 
being  lifted  from  the  darkness  of  the  city  up 
toward  the  light.   

Men  and  Religion  Prizes 

The  sum  of  $50  is  offered  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  250  word  article  upon  the  significance  of 
the  Christian  conservation  congress  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  which  meets  in 
New  York  City  April  19-24.  Information 
about  the  congress  may  be  had  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  124  East  28th  street.  New  York 
City,  where  all  articles  must  be  received  by 
April  I. 

There  are  no  other  conditions  than  this. 
Anybody  may  compete — newspaper  men,  clergy- 
men, laymen,  women,  young  or  old,  American 
or  foreigner.  The  writers  may  publish  the  com- 
peting articles  before  sending  them  in,  if  they 
so  desire.  The  successful  contribution  will  be 
widely  issued  by  the  Movement,  with  the 
writer's  name  attached. 

Three  other  prizes  of  $25,  $13  and  $10  are 
also  offered  for  the  three  best  epigrams  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment.   

A  $5  Fee  to  Attend  the  Congress 

Only  delegates  will  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
servation congress  to  be  held  in  New  York 
April  19-24,  and  each  delegate  is  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  of  $s.  This  includes  the 
officers.  The  delegates  to  the  congress  will  be 
appointed  as  follows  :  Five  to  thirty  from  each 
central  city  chosen  hy  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  ;  one  to  three  from  each  auxiliary  city 
similarly  chosen;  recognized  leaders  and  na- 
tional officers  of  the  participating  organizations, 
denominations  and  denominational  societies ; 
the  committee  of  ninety-seven  and  advisory 
committee ;  a  hundred  delegates-at-large  ap- 
pointed by  above  named  committee ;  national 
officers  of  interchurch  organizations. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Welcomes  Experts 

The  Men  and  Religion  experts  found  a  ready 
public  when  they  came  to  Wichita,  Kan.  Only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  great  Billy  Sunday 
meetings  resulting  in  hundreds  of  professions 
had  closed.  Pastors  and  laymen  alike  greeted 
the  institutes  and  recommendations  from  the 
experts  with  eagerness,  because  they  furnished 
helpful  tasks  for  many  who  had  recently  come 
into  the  Christian  life.  The  huge  tabernacle 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  Billy  Sunday 
services  was  used  to  good  advantage  for  the 
popular  meetings.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  activity  of  the  laymen. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

The  active  public  work  of  preparation  for  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  Manhattan, 
New  York  City,  began  with  a  series  of  popular 
meetings  in  different  churches  this  week.  On 
Monday  night  at  the  Mott  Haven  Reformed 
church  Dr.  William  H.  Foulkes  was  the 
speaker;  President  John  H.  Finley,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  presided. 

A  course  of  eight  free  lectures  on  "The 
Church  and  Social  Service"  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  given  during  March  by  dis- 
tinguished experts.  The  dates  and  lecturers  are 
as  follows :  March  6,  Frank  Mason  North, 
D.  D. ;  March  8,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D. ; 
March  13,  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher;  March  15, 
Ernest  M.  Stires,  D.  D. ;  March  20,  Mornay 


Williams ;  March  22,  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle ; 
March  21,  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  M.  A.; 
March  29,  Rev.  Alexander  G.  Cummings.  The 
lectures  are  given  at  4  p.  m.  in  Earl  hall, 
Columbia  University. 

The  Men  and  Religion  deputation  from 
Wichita,  Kan.,  is  about  to  begin  work  in  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  will  go  thence  to  the 
rural  churches.  These  efforts  are  assisted  by 
the  work  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  an 
interdenominational  body. 

The  churches  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  observed 
Sunday,  Feb.  11,  by  holding  Men  and  Reli- 
gion rallies  for  men  and  boys,  at  which  the  pas- 
tors spoke  on  the  movement.  During  the  week 
following  there  were  a  number  of  meetings 
looking  to  the  inauguration  of  work  in  the 
various  churches. 


A  New  Turn  to  Evangelistic 
Work 

THE  DAYS  were  lovely  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  air  was  bracing,  the  sky  cloud- 
less, the  rolling  surf  grand.  We  could 
have  paced  the  boardwalk  all  day,  fascinated  by 
Nature  alone.  But  the  little  chapel  of  Olivet 
church  was  more  magnetic  for  our  spirit  than 
sky  and  rolling  surf  and  expanded  sea.  As- 
sembled in  the  little  room  on  Feb.  27-28  were 
a  hundred  or  more  men  attending  the  first 
evangelistic  institute  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  A.  Sixty-seven  of  these  men 
were  delegates  to  the  institute  called  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Assembly's  evangelistic  com- 
mittee, Charles  L.  Huston  of  Coatesville,  Pa., 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  synodical  committees. 
These  delegates  represented  four  synods — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Baltimore.  There  are  sixty-five  presbyteries  in 
these  synods,  and  forty-two  of  them  were 
represented.  The  majority  of  these  delegates 
were  chairmen  of  presbyterial  evangelistic  com- 
mittees. 

The  gathering  was  not  a  speech-making  con- 
vention. Of  course  there  were  addresses,  but 
they  were  meant  as  thought  quickeners  and 
information  givers,  and  not  as  time  consumers. 

There  was  abundance  of  opportunity  for  free 
general  discussion.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Huston ; 
by  the  secretary.  Rev.  George  G.  Mahy ;  by 
Rev.  H.  N.  Faulconer  of  Chester,  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Roberts  and  Dr.  William  P.  Fulton  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  S.  Edward  Young  of 
Brooklyn,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bull  of  Scranton 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  of  New  York.  The 
meetings  were  highly  inspirational,  educational 
and  spiritualizing. 

The  institute  had  been  preceded  by  confer- 
ences held  by  Mr.  Mahy  with  the  committees 
of  the  four  synods.  More  than  forty  such 
conferences,  the  purpose  of  which  was  educa- 
tional and  inspirational,  were  held.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  more  than  forty  presby- 
teries were  represented  in  the  institute.  The 
delegates  were  from  widely  separate  points  in 
the  four  synods. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  two  similar  in- 
stitutes will  be  held,  one  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
about  April  15,  and  one  just  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  first  of  these  will  be  for  the  northern 
tier  of  presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  southern  tier  of  presbyteries  of  the 
Synod  of  Michigan  and  all  the  presbyteries  of 
the  Synods  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
second,  in  Louisville,  will  be  for  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  later  in  the  sum- 
mer two  more  institutes  will  be  held,  one  of 
which  will  in  all  probability  be  at  Winona. 

The  movement,  we  believe,  marks  a  new 
era  in  evangelism.  It  discredits  nothing  that 
has  been  done,  it  has  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  claim,  the  purpose 
or  the  work  of  home  missions.  It  recognizes 
loyally  the  priority  of  right  in  the  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
synodical  home  mission  committees.  But  it 
sees  a  possible  opening  for  a  work  of  its  own 
in  ways  not  yet  exploited  in  our  church.  That 
opening  is  made  by  the  possibility  of  deputa- 
tional  visitation  by  the  members  of  evangelistic 
committees  of  presbyteries  to  every  church 
session  of  a  presbytery,  with  the  purpose  of 
arousing  ministers  and  elders  to  the  work  of 


personal  evangelism.  Its  hope  is  to  make  an 
elder  an  elder  indeed. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  era  of  enlightened 
Christianity  for  sensational  methods.  The 
church  has  all  the  material  and  men  it  needs 
right  at  hand,  and  it  only  remains  to  stimulate 
and  inspire  the  evangelistic  committees  of  the 
291  presbyteries. 

"Dry  rot"  in  the  church.  Dr.  Roberts  said, 
was  cause  "for  penitential  sorrow  and  prayer." 
"Thirty-six  hundred  of  our  10,000  churches 
showed  not  the  least  gain  in  membership  in 
191 1."  So  impressed  was  a  young  minister 
with  the  paper  of  Dr.  Roberts  that  he  offered 
to  pay  for  printing  and  circulating  it  among 
the  sessions  of  all  our  churches 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  is  a  grad- 
uate from  that  most  practical  of  all  institutions 
in  the  religious  world,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  evangelistic  committee 
has  hit  upon  a  master  method.  It  does  not 
need  or  call  for  large  sums  of  money.  Its  only 
want  that  is  imperative  is  a  supply  of  con- 
secrated laymen  in  the  presbyteries.  The 
church  has  the  agencies  existing  in  the  form 
of  brotherhoods,  Presbyterian  social  unions  and 
elders'  quarterly,  semiannual  or  annual  con- 
ventions in  various  presbyteries.  Let  the  "old- 
time  fire"  come  down.    That  is  all  the  need. 

We  look  for  a  fresh  impulse  to  evangelistic 
v;ork  in  our  beloved  church  from  the  evan- 
gelistic institute  and  other  features  in  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Assembly's  evangelistic  com- 
mittee. Richard  S.  Holmes. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  W.  H.  Smith 

W.  H.  Smith  died  Feb.  12  at  Waynesville, 
111.  He  was  principal  of  the  township  high 
school,  and  had  devoted  many  years  to  educa- 
tional work.  He  was  born  in  1840  and  grad- 
uated from  Hanover  College  and  Allegheny 
Seminary.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  soldier  in  the 
civil  war,  serving  as  a  nurse,  and  while  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  was  captured  by  the  South 
and  for  some  time  was  confined  in  the  famous 
Libby  prison.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
a  daughter  in  Minneapolis,  and  a  son  in  Litch- 
field, 111. 

Rev.  John  N.  Hyde 

John  N.  Hyde,  missionary  to  India  for 
the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  died  Feb.  17 
at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mensel,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Mr.  Hyde  was  born  in 
Carrollton,  111.,  Nov.  9,  1865,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Carthage  College  in  Illinois  and  at 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He  went 
out  to  India  in  1892.  When  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  May,  191 1,  on  his  second 
furlough,  he  was  found  to  be  the  victim  of 
cancer.  At  Clifton  Springs  he  was  operated 
on  by  the  physicians  in  attendance  there,  but 
the  operation  did  not  succeed  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  After  long  months 
of  very  painful  illness  he  resignedly  accepted 
death.  Up  to  a  very  few  days  before  his 
decease  he  had  still  faith  that  he  would  yet 
be  able  to  return  to  his  beloved  work  in  India. 
He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  Godlikeness  and  de- 
votion, and  singularly  powerful  in  prayer.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  not  married.  He  was  buried  at  his 
old  home  at  Carrollton. 

Rev.  Clarence  U.  Schwenke 

Clarence  H.  Schwenke  died  at  Matteawan, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  191 1.  He  was  born  in  Logan, 
Ohio,  March  4,  1881.  He  graduated  from 
Wooster  College  in  1903.  From  1903  to  1906 
he  taught  in  the  Protestant  College,  Beirut, 
Syria,  and  traveled  over  the  Holy  Land  and  in 
Egypt  and  Europe.  It  was  from  this  experi- 
ence that  his  knowledge  and  intense  interest 
in  missions  came ;  which  interest  he  easily 
aroused  in  others.  In  the  fall  of  1906  he 
entered  Princeton  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1909.  During  two  summers  he 
preached  at  Frankford  and  Ocean  View,  Del. 
At  the  latter  place  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  a  church  building.  He  was 
called  to  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1909, 
and  there  he  finished  his  earthly  work.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Edith 
Hopkins,  whom  he  married  in  1909.  Mr. 
Schwenke's  life  was  one  of  joy  and  cheer, 
and  one  of  great  strength  of  character.  The 
unselfishness,  courage  and  purity  of  his  every- 
day living  were  things  of  which  he  was  hardly 
conscious.  It  was  just  because  of  this  that  his 
life  was  a  source  of  strength  and  an  inspiration 
to  others. 
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Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Philadelphia    North— Wissahickon,   March  12, 
10  a.  m. 

Zanesville — Newark  Second,  March  13. 

Resignations 
Kansas— Burlington :     W.     W.     McWilliams ; 

Cherokee:  H.  H.  Rhule. 
North  Dakota— Stanley  :  F.  C.  Phelps  ;  Flaxton  : 

C.  E.  Coles. 

Calls 

California — Oakland  Emmanuel:  J.  K.  Stage; 

Red  Bluff:  E.  L.  Rich,  accepts. 
Indiana— Frankfort :  H.  L.  Crain,  Alma,  Mich., 

accepts. 

Maryland— Havre    de    Grace:    A.    L.  Taxis, 

Princeton  Seminary,  accepts. 
Minnesota — East   Grand   Forks   First:    C.  E. 

Coles. 

New  Jersey— Liberty  Corner:  P.  K.  Hage- 
man;  Lambertville :  R.  E.  Vale,  accepts; 
Elizabeth  Madison  Avenue:  C.  G.  Reynolds, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

New  York — ^Cuba  :  L.  A.  Gates  ;  Matteawan  : 
W.  H.  Carver,  Princeton  Seminary,  accepts. 

North  Dakota— Fargo  First:  F.  G.  Behner, 
Covington,  Ohio,  accepts. 

Ohio — Gallipolis :  H.  J.  Evans,  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, accepts. 

South  Dakota— Sioux  Falls:  W.  E.  Roberts. 
Omaha  Seminary. 

Installations 

Michigan — Cass  City:  S.  H.  Edgecomb. 
Nebraska — Mitchell :  A.  C.  Ramsay. 
Washington — Seattle  Westminster:  F.  M.  Sils- 

ley,  Feb.  15. 
Wyoming— Sheridan :  M.  De  W.  Long,  Feb.  8. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Minnesota— Hinckley,  W.  C.  Conner  clerk; 
Rushford  and  Freemont,  Howard  Moore 
clerk;  Utica  and  Lewiston,  W.  D.  Bosworth 
clerk.  Change  of  Address 

Barkley,  J.  M. — 304  Hancock  avenue,  West, 

to  309  Putnam  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fames,  L.  C. — Mellette,  S.  D.,  to  Burlington, 

N.  D.  „  . 

Dedications 

New  York— Port  Jefferson,  Feb.  28— March  3, 
building  costing  $25,000,  A.  M.  Elliott  pastor. 

Necrology 

Carnahan— Alliance,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  Robert  A. 

Carnahan,  D.  D.,  aged  55. 
Fisher — Vienna,    Va.,    Feb.    17,    French  W. 

Fisher,  aged  71. 
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Winter  at  Last 

(Continued  from  page  325) 
willow  clump.  Not  because  he  needed  it,  but 
just  because  he  could.  Tan  stripped  a  bundle  of 
ir  to  carry  back  to  the  nest.  This  is  one  trick 
which  makes  field  mice  a  plague  to  the  farmer 
when  they  live  about  his  orchards.  The  little 
rascals,  under  cover  of  a  deep  snow,  will 
sometimes  girdle  young  apple  trees  all  the 
way  around  so  that  they  die ;  and  in  any  case 
if  they  gnaw  them  they  scar  them  and  retard 
their  growth   and  cause  them  to  be  weakly. 

Tan  went  here  and  there,  up  and  down  and 
across  the  woodland  in  a  dozen  directions  just 
for  the  sport  of  it.  There  was  something  very 
comforting  in  the  knowledge  that  he  could  now 
go  anywhere  he  chose,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  without  being  seen.  He  ran  be- 
neath the  deep  snow,  and  neither  owl  nor  fox, 
nor  boy  nor  dog,  nor  any  other  enemy  could 
reach  him. 

So  he  drove  tunnels  out  to  the  old  beech 
tree  and  grabbled  in  the  leaves  for  nuts ;  and 
to  the  old  hollow  log  on  the  creek  bank  that 
he  might  have  a  second  place  of  refuge  in  case 
of  sudden  danger  ;  and  he  even  made  one  tun- 
nel across  the  brook  of  Pleasant  Run  on  the  ice 
just  to  see  whether  he  could  reach  the  old 
cornfield  that  way,  though  he  did  not  try  to 
go  that  far. 

Tan  was  out  for  a  long,  long  time.  He 
wondered  why  Teckle  did  not  come  out  and 
join  in  the  fun,  for  beneath  the  snow  it  was 
neither  cold  nor  dangerous.  Finally  he  ran 
back  through  his  newly  built  tunnel  to  the 
stump,  and  went  scrambling  down  in  haste  to 
the  next. 

"Come  out  and  see  the  new  trails  I  have 
made !"  he  called  out.    "We  can  go  anywhere 


we   choose   now,   and   nobody   can   see  us." 

There  was  no  reply,  so  he  paused  just  out- 
side the  nest  to  listen.  Was  it  possible  that  any 
barm  could  have  befallen  Teckle  while  he  was 
away?  He  heard  a  faint  rustling  of  the  wool 
and  grass  that  lined  the  soft,  dark  old  nest, 
and  his  ears  caught  just  the  faintest  squeak, 
not  half  so  loud  as  the  tiniest  chirp  of  a  cricket. 
Tan's  heart  bounded  with  joy.  Yes,  there  it 
was  again — two  of  them  at  least — "Squeak  ! 
Squeak!"    Baby  mice! 

Tan  crept  softly  into  the  nest.  There  lay 
Teckle,  with  the  soft  light  of  motherhood 
shining  again  in  her  eyes,  and  beside  her, 
nudging  about  in  the  soft  lining  of  the  nest, 
pushing  each  other  away  and  snuggling  close 
to  her  for  warmth,  were  nine  queer,  wrinkly,' 
hairless  little  field  mice,  their  eyes  tightly 
closed,  and  their  voices  only  the  faintest  squeak. 

Soon  there  were  lively  times  in  the  old  stump. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  little  ones  had  their 
eyes  open,  and  by  that  time  they  were  strong 
enough  to  creep  all  around  the  nest.  A  few 
more  days  and  they  could  climb  out  of  the  nest 
and  run  back  and  forth  through  the  old  stump. 
Next  they  were  able  to  climb  up  and  down  in- 
side the  long  taproot,  and  it  seemed  no  time 
at  all  until  they  were  romping  and  storming  all 
over  the  place. 

Lucky  it  was  that  they  had  laid  in  such  store 
of  food,  or  someone  might  have  gone  hungry. 
Such  appetites  as  the  little  rascals  had !  But, 
besides  all  that  they  had  gathered  for  them- 
selves, there  was  the  hoard  of  nuts  and  acorns 
of  the  woodpeckers  which  the  wind  storm  had 
brought  them,  and  the  muskrat  had  left  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  his  burrow,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  anyone's  starving. 

All  that  winter  there  was  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  the  family  was  safe.  The  young  ones  were 
soon  tearing  back  and  forth  through  the  tun- 
nels, trying  their  new  teeth  on  the  willow 
bark  and  digging  in  the  leaves  for  nuts  with  no 
thought  of  danger.  So  lived  the  happy  family 
in  the  old  oak  stump,  and  when  another  spring 
came  with  its  warm  winds,  and  the  snow  was 
gone,  there  were  nine  strong,  well  grown  young 
field  mice  ready  to  go  out  into  the  woodland 
and  find  mates  and  build  nests  of  their  own. 

THE  END 
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Obituary 

H.  B.  Smith  Recalls  iNcroBNTS  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Frank  Butedette. 
BtJBDETTB— Frank  Burdette  died  Feb.  17  at  Loveland, 
Colo.  He  had  lived  In  Loveland  some  twenty  years, 
had  been  a  merchant  tor  several  years.  He  had  held 
places  of  responsibility  In  public  affairs.  The  funeral 
procession  has  moved  after  the  eulog-y  pronounced 
him  as  a  good  Christian  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Faith- 
ful was  the  watchword  of  his  life  among  us  all  these 
years.  It  still  remains  for  me  to  tell  the  most  Interest- 
ing story  of  his  youthful  days. 

Little  Frank  Burdette  was  not  a  soldier  In  uniform 
fifty  years  ago.  His  father  served  In  the  war,  on  the 
losing  side.  The  family  lived  on  the  border  land  In 
Weal  Virginia  and  the  father's  service  made  them  safe 
from  depredations  from  the  Confederate  side.  In  these 
later  years  I  have  a  penchant  for  hearing  stories  from 
the  other  side,  and  his  account  of  the  signal  fires  on 
the  mountains  as  a  danger  to  one  or  the  other  accord- 
ing to  location  was  known  to  this  boy  and  his  mother. 
Conscription  officers  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  this  home 
and  revealed  their  plans  for  taking  of  their  neighbors 
Into  the  Confederate  army,  and  while  they  slept  for  a 
few  hours  under  the  hospitable  roof,  a  little  fellow 
made  a  midnight  journey  to  the  neighbors  and  gave  the 
warning.  Refugees  left  their  arms  with  this  family,  as 
they  made  their  way  north  from  the  Confederate 
service.  These  guns  never  killed  any  more  Yankees. 
He  told  me  of  Sulphur  Springs  and  his  hearing  the  can- 
nonading that  October  afternoon.  My  company  lost 
heavily  there,  mostly  In  prisoners  taken  and  but  a  few 
ever  came  out  of  AndersonvlUe.  How  sad  the  record 
on  the  company  rolls  which  I  often  wrote:  "Missing 
In  action  October  12, 1863." 

Frank  never  drew  a  pension,  but  many  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  done  so  much  to  save  their  country 
never  did  a  tithe  of  real  service  as  performed  by  this 
boy,  and  his  loyal  mother  and  father,  too,  perhaps.  To 
enlist  In  those  days  was  the  easiest  way  to  save  their 
homes  and  possibly  their  lives.  Frank  told  of  four  of 
his  neighbors  going  Into  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg and  only  one  got  back.  I  really  would  like  to 
have  a  talk  with  one  of  Pickett's  men.  but  I  suspect  I 
have  delayed  too  long.  Forty  years  ago  I  didn't  think 
or  care  much  about  It.  Hiram  R.  Smith. 
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and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCHLLANBODS 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Crtppke 
Creek  District.  No  organ  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

EOSWELL,  IDAHO.  PERHAPS  THE  FINEST  Ex- 
ample of  an  Irrigated  Fruit  and  Home  Tract  In  the 
West.  Presbyterian  church.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  Roswell  Park  Fruit  Co.,  Parma,  Idaho. 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  FRUIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryoi;&Co.l23201dNatlonal  Bank, Spokane.Wash. 

ANTED-$8,000  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  ABUNDANT 
security,  net  t%.  FK,  care  The  Continent. 


w 


EVERY  MAN  NEEDS  LIFE  INSURANCE  EITHER 
for  protection  or  Investment.  Send  me  your  exact 
date  of  birth  and  I  will  mall  ycu  a  proposition.  Ex- 
perienced and  reliable.  Frank  E.  Bush,  Auditorium 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

SHOPPING  BY  MAIL.  ALL  BRANCHES.  WBD- 
dlng  trousseaux,  house  furnishings,  chaperoning. 
Customers  accompanied  when  In  town.  Correspond- 
ence Invited.  Address  Louise  R.  Allen,  131  East  Z7tk 
street.  New  York.  Telephone,  2099  Madison  Square. 


POSITION  WANTED— AS  PASTOR'S  ASSISTANT; 
experienced  In  pastoral  work  and  stenography; 
moderate  salary.  Address  A,  care  The  Continent. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  1  5x7  HAND  PRINTING  PRESS 
and  outfit.  In  good  condition.  Pull  particulars  on 
application.   Rev.  W.  J.  Ralney,  Mlddletown,  111. 

ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER   WISHES   TO  TRAIN 
voices  of  children's  or  adult  choirs.  Brooklyn 
vicinity.  Address  Specialist,  Continent,  New  York. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THB  PENNOYBR  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED 
1857),  Chicago  Suburb  on  Northwestern  Railway, 
Grounds  (100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem, 
homelike.  Every  patient  receives  most  scrupulous 
medical  care.  Booklet.  Address:  Pennoyer  Sanita- 
rium, Kenosha.  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE- DELIGHTFUL  SEVENTY  DAY  TOUR 
sailing  June  15th,  with  experienced  traveler.  Bxcel- 
lent  Itinerary,  moderate  cost.  Rev.  Thomas  Younger, 
Llgonler,  Ind. 

EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    L  O  WE  S  T  R  A  T  H  81 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 

EUROPE— JUNE  26— AUGUST  20  BREMEN,  BER- 
lln,  Dresden,  Munich.  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basel, 
Heldelt>erg,  Rhine,  Cologne,  Paris.  London,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  $275.  Italy  $35  extra.  Presbyte- 
rian College  Professor,  Manager.  Westminster  Tours, 
P.  O.  Box  1233,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

TOURING  EUROPE  ON  TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS." 
My  book  tells  how  I  did  It,  and  will  save  you  money. 
Price  fifty  cents.  Rev.  Harold  Cooper.  Sedalla,  Missouri. 

pO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE.  A  FEW 
VJ  tours  to  organizers  of  small  parties.  Write  today 
for  plan  and  programs.  Rev.  George  Nason,  Box  AA. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON  BOOKS 


LATEST  ISSUES 


SPRING  1912 


OTHER  SHEEP 


Harold  Begbie 


Author  of  " Twice-Bom-Men,"  "Souls  in  Action.' 


This  book  rounds  out  the  author's  series  of  dramatic  and  convincing  studies 
covering  the  various  phases  of  the  Miracle  of  the  New  Birth.  The  earher  books 
dealt  with  conversions  in  Christian  lands,  this  with  conversions  from  the  midst  of 
heathen  darkness.  It  is  a  glorious  confession  of  a  man  swept  off  his  feet  and 
carried  away  into  the  deep  waters  of  an  emotional  experience — that  of  watching 
Christ  at  work  in  the  dark  Pagan  hearts  of  India.  12mo.    Net  $1.25 

g    REASONS  AND  REASONS  James  Moffatt,  P.P. 

While  well  known  as  a  critical  authority  of  first  rank,  this  is  Dr.  Moffatt's  first  book  of 
sermons.  Its  value  lies  in  that  it  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  application  of  the 
most  profound  scholarship  to  the  presentation  of  a  simple  Gospel.    12mo.   Net  $1.50 


THE  WORK  OF 
THE  MINISTRY 


Prof.  W.  H.  Griffith-Thomas,  P.P. 


The  intimate  deliverances  of  a  beloved  teacher  to  an  earnest  and  eager  body  of 
ministers-to-be.  Broadly  Evangelical,  Dr.  Thomas  confines  himself  strictly  to 
his  theme  and  eschews  all  discussions  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation.    Net  $1.50 

THE  WINDS  OF  GOD  JoH"  a.  Hutton,  m.a. 


Five  Lectures  on  the  Intercourse  of  Thought 
with  Faith  during  the  19th  Century. 


Author  of  "The  Fear  of  Things," 
"Guidance  from   Robert   Browning  in 
Matters  of  Faith,"  etc. 


In  this  as  in  all  the  author's  work,  written  and  spoken,  there  appears  the  unex- 
pected turn  of  phrase  and  directness  of  application.  His  contention  is  that  all 
progress  is  spiral  and  that  after  every  attack  faith  returns  in  the  reaction  to  the 
old  positions  with  higher  viewpoint  and  wider  outlook.  12mo.    Net  $0.75 

LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  BORROW  TO  THE 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 


Edited  by 

T.  H.  Parlow 


Dr.  McLaren  of  Manchester 


From  the  archives  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  come  these  long 
overlooked  letters.  Each  letter  bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and  throws  more  light 
on  the  incomparable  tramp.  They  are  the  raw  material  of  which  "The  Bible  in 
Spain"  was  fashioned.  Octavo.    Net  $3.00 

E.  T.  McLaren 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Author  of 

"Dr.  John  Brown  and  His  Sisters" 

Alexander  McLaren  of  Manchester  has  been  a  name  to  conjure  with  foragenergation. 
But  while  the  world  has  known  of  him  as  "The  Prince  of  Expository  Preachers"  his 
modesty  and  self-effacement  have  prevented  the  world  from  knowing  him.  This 
sketch  reveals  the  man — and  the  secret  of  his  power  and  strength.    12mo.  Net  $1.50 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOUL 


George  Steven,  M.A. 


A  work  as  important  in  its  w^y  as  its  great  predecessor  in  the  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures, Professor  James'  "Variei-es  of  Religious  Experience."  Its  keynote  is  that 
God  works  in  and  through  the  minds  of  men,  through  processes  the  spiritual  im- 
portance of  which  has  usually  been  overlooked.  The  demand  for  this  book  has 
necessitated  a  new  edition.  12mo.    Net  $1.50 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW  AGE  Rev.  Henry  Carter 

A  book  of  striking  interrogations  centered  about  the  vital  question  "How  Will  the 
Church  Meet  the  Summons  of  the  New  Age?"  It  is  a  most  constructive  book,  offering 
solution  to  the  problem,  acceptance  to  the  challenge  and  heed  to  the  warning.  Net  $1 .25 


MYSTERIES  OF  GRACE 


Studies 


John  Thomas,  P.P. 


Sermons  which  win'^/^/V//  '^^ 


themselves  about  the  ceTtlUplf  .''^^^ 
to  devotional  literature. 


•^s  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

/;^^^-'ilating,  thoughtful  and  suggestive, 


They  group 

the  Gospel  and  are  a  distinct  contribution 

Net  $1.50 


THE  LATER  LEHERS  OF  MARCUS  PODS 

While  the  early  letters  of  this  great  scholar  and  teacher  are  full  of  courage  and 
the  optimism  of  faith,  these  rather  reflect  the  peace  and  optimism  of  experience 
which  were  his  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life  when  honors  came  thick  upon  him 
and  he  saw  the  excellence  of  the  work  he  had  accomplished.  Net  $1.75 


H.  &  S.  DOLLAR  BOOKS 

Here  are  some  of  the  really  great  book^  of  mod- 
ern times,  which  have  never  before  been  obtain- 
able for  less  than  from  $2.00  to  $3.50.  Now  they 
are  offered  in  these  splendid  editions  at  $1.00  per 
volume.  The  boohs  are  large  octavo  containing 
from  4O0  to  550  pages  ecuih,  printed  from  plates 
of  original  editions  and  in  firstrclass  quality  of 
printing  and  binding. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  of  all  modern  de- 
fenses of  the  grounds  of  Christian  belief,  ex- 
emplifying Dr.  Fairbaim's  depth  of  erudi- 
tion and  clarity  of  style. 

By  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce.  P.P. 

No  NewTestament  scholarof  recent  times  has 
laid  so  heavy  a  burden  of  indebtednessupon  the 
church  as  Dr.  Bruce.  In  whatever  field  of  in- 
vestigation his  researches  led  him  he  left  his 
impress  and  his  conclusions  have  a  tendency  to 
be  considered  almost  the  last  word  on  a  sub- 
ject. The  four  volumes  listed  contain,  when 
taken  together,  the  essence  of  his  life  work: 
THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  GOSPELS 
THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TWELVE 
THE  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST 
THE  HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST 

RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND 
THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

By  Auguste  Sabatier 
Translated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton 

The  best  discussion  on  the  seat  of  authority 
in  religion  and  one  which  has  directed  more 
thought  to  the  subject  than  any  other. 

GESTA  CHRISTI  :  A  History 
of  Humane  Progress  Under  Christianity 

By  Charles  Loring  Brace 

What  Buckle  did  from  the  standpoint  of 
materialism  in  "The  History  of  Civilization," 
this  book  does  from  the  standpoint  of  belief. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  AND 
LEGENDARY  LIFE  of  CHRIST 

J.  DeQuincey  Donehoo 

A  remarkably  complete  and  painstaking  col- 
lection of  all  the  legends  of  Christ. 

PULPIT  PRAYERS: 

Alexander  McLaren,  D.D. 

A  book  which  consists  of  the  prayers  uttered 
in  the  Manchester  Pulpit  made  famous  by 
Dr.  McLaren. 

INDIA:   ITS  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 

John  P.  Jones,  D.D. 

A  thorough  study  of  India,  written  by  one  for 
thirty  years  a  resident  there,  completely  famil- 
iar and  in  sympathy  with  the  Indian  people. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  DRUMMOND 

Principal  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D. 

A  biography  at  once  inspiring  for  its  subject  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  Principal 
Smith  was  one  of  Drummond's  closest  friends. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY 
OF  PREACHING 

Rev.  John  Kerr,  D.D. 
With  an  Introduction  hy  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 
While  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  volume  of 
homiletics  this  is  nevertheless  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  books  on  preaching. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  AS 
REPRESENTED  IN  ART 

Canon  F.  W.  Farrar 

This  may  be  considered  a  by-product  of  the 
author's  Life  of  Christ,  containing  as  it  does 
matter  of  greatest  interest  which  properly  finds 
no  place  in  a  more  conventional  biography. 
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New  Book  Bulletin  1912  now  ready.    Sent  upon  request. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE  H.  DOR  AN  COMPANY,  New  York:  35  West  32nd  St. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  AMERICA  FOR  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 

H<S.St::^H<S,SL_JH<S,S^»H&S  IH&S^HH&S  iH<S,S^«H<S.S 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

OpenlnK  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  eaulpment.  Stronf 
teaching-  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  eEOROK  Kt.  MACKINTOSH,  Prea. 


Ohio 


BROAD  SCHOLARSHIP  BEACTUTL  SURROrNBWGS 

^/■^^WEmRN  COLLEGE 

Hanked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  distinguished  men  and 
women;  comprehensive  curriculum;  definite 
religious  mfluence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  fiRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
HART  A.  SAWTER,  A.  91.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean 
Pox  45  Oxford,  O. 


illinoia 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

oners  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
Oounty  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chil- 
dren'8,lnsane,and  contagious  departments, the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   607  HONORB  STRBBT.  CHICAGO 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Ofiers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  EI^IZA  tX  GT^KH'Ti,  K.  N., 

149-151  West  Supeiior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  111. 

WiBOonsin 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Only  Protestant  Boarding  School  of  moderate 
rate  in  Middle  West,  for  children.  Write  for 
Booklet.  MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal 

 HEAVEIt   PAM.  WIB.  

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:         t:  WISCONSIN 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

■tronr  Taoulty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oooraes.  PosltlveChrlstlan  influences.  Bxpenses  reaaoo- 
kble.  Pres.,  Rev.  O.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  QreeneTllle,  Tann. 

For  eirls  and 
Yoans  Women 

43nd  year.  Bicel- 
lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kansas 


Ward  Seminary 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BROWN,  President. 


Make  Your  New  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  ?  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
VX7HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  hare  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  Theprices  are  moderate:  S2.  SO  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest.  "Permanent'* 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

€1,  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
55d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    S  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 
BROADWAY  AT  S4th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

tvichout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prxces  and  marvelous  offtrs 
oo  highest  grade         model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  il^V^tZ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  \e7Lrcv<:3\iT-wonde7/ulpropositionQ^ia%X 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Ta^roTbil 

moDcy  exhihitlDg  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wa  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory^ 
_       TIRES,  Coastar-Brake  rearwheeUr 
I&mps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prU€t, 
Do  Not  Walt;  "tite  today  lot  our  specii^l  offir. 

MBAO  CYCLE  CO.,  Dap*  C-30Ti  CHICAGO 

Dill  DITC  Platform  Chatra.  Sunday  Sehool  Seata, 
rUkrl  I  «)  Collaetlon  Platea.  Church  Pews.  School 
Deaka,  Opera  Chalra.  Lodge  and 
Bank  Furniture,  Office  Deaks. 
Aak  for  Catalog  by  number  only 
«,1S6  ClinrchPnilt'rel  School  Desks  S105 
lilOS  I<odgeFaraltDrelOpera  Chairs  O105 
BIOS  Bask  FamltarelOfflee  Desks  DlOjJ 

E.  1.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CB.,  CHICAGO 

360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "SK,* 

AlrMdy  Sold  to  Thousands  ol  Churohos 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
266  Pago*  1 00  New  Songs  Sorlpluro  Raadlnos 

J25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mall 

i{«tttmabt«  tampla  matUd  to  "eamat  ifwttirera" 
THE  BIGLOW  JL  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chloaso 

The  Q  /i  ^  Rogers 

TfatJcMatfc     lO^/  Bros," 

on  Bpoonsi  £tc.,  la  the  Stamp  of  Quality 

CKvircK  Orgatns 

BUILT  BY 

Huichings  Organ  Co.,  jfosfo n?' n ass 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CABD8 
PINE  8TAT10NERT 

Send  for  Samples 
S.D.CH1LDS  &  CO.,  200  CLAKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


"'i^Ie*.""  organs 

AND  PIANOS 

Pore,  sweet  tone.  Saperior  qnallty. 
AttnotlTe  atylee.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prlcea.  Write,  statins:  whlob 
oatalog:  la  deelred. 

Winners  Orsan  Co..  PEKIN,  ILL. 


la  ^  Ciandies  (tt 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rate  for  classified  advertising, 
Three  Cents  a  Word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  Thb  Continent 
and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISOBLLANBODS 

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORQAM 
win  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Crlppls 
Creek  District.  No  org-an  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

ROSWELL,  IDAHO.  PERHAPS  THB  FINEST  Ex- 
ample of  an  irrigated  Fruit  and  Home  Tract  In  the 
West.  Presbyterian  church.  Write  for  Illustrated 
booklet.  Roswell  Park  Fruit  Co.,  Parma,  Idaho. 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  FRDIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryoiv&Co.  .123201dNatlonal  Bank.Spokane.Wash. 

WANTED-»8.000  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  ABUNDANT 
security,  net  1% .  FK,  care  The  Continent. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  1  5x7  HAND  PRINTING  PRESS 
and  outfit.  In  g-ood  condition.  Full  particulars  on 
application.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ralney,  Mlddletown,  111. 

WILL  THE  BROTHER  WHO  OFFERED  TO  SEND 
a  communion  set, last  fall,  to  the  Hillsdale  church 
please  correspond  with  me  about  It.  The  set  has 
never  been  received  and  I  have  lost  the  address. 
L  Harold Forde,  P.  Ev.  &  S.  C.  2022  Pebrlcan,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

WANTED-A  CHRISTIAN  MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO 
travel  through  the  state  of  111.  and  represent  a 
home  for  abandoned  and  neglected  children.  Home  al- 
ready established.  Good  remuneration  to  right  party. 
Address  J.  Herbert  Berry,  1201  Washington  Blvd  .  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

WANTED-AN  UP-TO-DATE  DRY-GOODS  MAN 
for  the  best  openlnir  In  upper  South  Carolina. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  236,  Blacksburg,  S.  C. 

WANTED— IN  A  TOWN  OF  3,000  A  TEACHER  OF 
vocal  music  and  choir  director.  Address  E,  care 
of  The  Continent. 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  SOCIAL  AND  CHRIS- 
tlan  worker  by  capable  woman.  Address  1811  E. 
Spring,  New  Albany,  Ind.  References. 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  ASSISTANT  PASTOR  OF 
city  church,  by  young  man  of  SO ;  has  been  preach. 
Ing  five  years.  College  graduate,  not  ordained,  gilt, 
edged  references.  Address  D,  care  of  The  Continent 

A YOUNG  PASTOR,  MARRIED,  DESIRES  CHANGE 
of  pastorate  about  April.    Good  preacher,  and 
mixer  with  young  people.  Address  J,  The  Continent. 

A SAFE,  SANE,  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT-THE 
Farm  Mortgage.  One  of  my  clients  writes  from 
England  as  follows:  "I  take  pleasure  In  tettlfylng  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  known  you  for  the  past  twelve 
years  and  that  during  that  time  I  have  Invested  through 
you  In  Farm  Mortgages  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
and  that  In  every  case  the  Interest  and  principal  have 
been  paid  promptly.  You  have  given  my  affairs  the 
most  careful  attention  and  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
kindly  interest  you  have  sbown  In  the  care  of  my 
estate."  The  Investor  In  Farm  Mortgages  does  not 
build  on  luck  but  on  a  fundamental  fact  of  life,  for  the 
Farm  Mortgage  overard  above  its  large  rate  of  Income 
offers  a  security  which  Is  virtually  underwritten  by 
the  dally  needs  of  the  entire  nation.  Send  for  my  list 
of  high-grade  securities,  also  bank  and  clientele  refer- 
encfS.  Charles  E  Coleman.  542 S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. For  rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha.  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE— BEST  TOURS!    LOWEST  RATBB! 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Clren- 
lars  free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 


EUROPE— JUNE  26-AUGUST  20  BREMEN,  BBR- 
lln,  Dresden,  Munich,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basel, 
Heidelberg,  Rhine,  Cologne,  Paris,  London,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  1275.  Italy  136  extra.  Presbyte- 
rian College  Professor,  Manager.  Westminster  Tours, 
P.  O.  Box  1233,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


UNIQUE  ELEVEN  WEEKS  NAPLES  TO  SCOTLAND 
coaching  trips ;  automobile  through  chateau  coun- 
try. June  22Dd,  1912, 1660.00.  Write  today  for  program. 
Mrs.  Beckwlth,  85  Sickles  ave..  New  Roche  le,  N.  Y. 


TDEAL  EUROPEAN  TOUR.  70  DAYS  OF  TRAVEL 
X.  through  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  parts  of 
Italy.  Switzerland,  Germany.  Holland,  Belgium.  France 
and  England.  Perfect  arrangemenis.  All  expense  In- 
cluded $525  Sails  June  15th.  Personally  conducted  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Younger,  Llgonler,  Indiana.  Wriie  for 
Information. 


when  hamlet  exclaimed 
"aye,  there's  the  rub!' 

COULD  HE  HAVE  REFERRED  Tq 
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Around  the  Shop 

DR.  R.  W.  BROKAW, 
pastor  of  the  First 
church  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
made  some  pointed  remarks 
in  a  recent  sermon.  He  said: 

"In  my  opinion  what  the 
Christian  men  of  Utica,  in 
an  adequate  Christian  de- 
votion, should  do  now  is  to 
concentrate  themselves  on 
the  church;  to  make  all  the 
lines  of  their  institutional 
religion  converge  upon  the 
strengthening  of  the  church 
itself.  That  will  be  the  surest 
way  to  care  for  all  else.  "We 
should  make  ourselves  as 
intelligent  about  its  work, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
we  are  about  markets  and 
politics;  even  more  so.  How 
many  of  us  Presbyterian 
men  could  give  a  fairly  ac- 
curate description  of  our 
many  and  abundantly  suc- 
cessful missionary  enter- 
prises? How  many  of  us 
ever  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  take  a  church 
paper  like  The  Continent?' ' 

Of  course  you  are  not  try- 
ing to  get  along  without  The 
Continent  or  you  wouldn't 
be  reading  this.  But  how 
about  your  friends?  Could 
they  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Brokaw's  ques- 
tion? The  subscription  man 
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would  like  to  have  their 
names,  by  twos  and  threes 
and  tens  and  twenties. 

And  here  is  another  sim- 
ilar incident.  In  New  York 
City  the  other  day  a  prom- 
inent pastor  was  talking 
with  a  gentleman  of  his 
church  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  good 
many  subscriptions  to  The 
Continent.  "While  they  were 
engaged  in  conversation  an- 
other member  of  the  church 
approached  and  said: 

"Mr.  are  you  still 

sending  in  subscriptions  to 
The  Continent?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  send  my  name 
along  too,  will  you?  I 
thought  a  little  while  ago 
that  I  was  taking  more  peri- 
odical literature  than  I  could 
read  and  so  cut  off  several. 
The  Continent  among  them. 
Another  copy  came,  how- 
ever, before  my  request  to 
discontinue  could  be  acted 
on,  and  in  glancing  through 
it  I  found  so  much  I  was 
interested  in  that  I  wish  to 
continue  it.  In  fact,  I  don't 
believe  I  could  get  along 
without  it." 

Consider  the  help  a  paper 
such  as  The  Continent  will 
be  in  quickening  the  mind 
along  the  channels  of  better 
thinking  and  as  a  stimulus 
toward  higher  ideals. 


RECENT  MACMILLAN  PUBLICATIONS 


Alden  Democratic  England  By  Percy  AWen  M  P. 

"A  brilliant  study  of  the  humanistic  movement  and  the  important  social 
problems  which  today  have  partly  bridged  the  gu'f  between  British  polit- 
ical parties  and  classes  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  community."  Cloth, 
$1.50  net;  postpaid  $1  62. 

Danby  Joseph  in  Jeopardy  By  Frank  oanby 

Author  of  "The  Heart  of  a  Child,"  "Sebastian,"  "Life  of  Lady  Emma  Hamilton," 
"Pigs  in  Clover,"  etc 

This  clever  and  humorous  story  of  a  brilliant  young  man  exposed  to  subtle 
temptations  surpasses  the  versatile  author's  pievious  great  successes, 
"Pigs  in  Clover,"  "The  Heart  of  a  Child,"  etc.  "Finished  workman- 
ship .  .  .  unflagging  interest  ...  far  and  away  the  best  novel  Mrs. 
Frankau  has  written." — Tribune  (N.  Y.)  "The  book  is  remarkable  .  .  . 
We  prefer  it  over  any  previous  work  from  the  same  pen."  —  World 
(N.Y. )  "She  can  paint  a  masterpiece  .  .  .  and  has  done  so  in  the  pres- 
ent novel." — Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia).    Cloth,  $1.35  net;  postpaid  $1.45. 


Smith 


All  the  Children  of  All  the  People 

Author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd"  By  Wm.   H.  Smith 

A  study  of  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  educate  "all  the 
children  of  all  the  people."  "A  work  of  vast  service  in  the  cause  of 
education."     Tribune  (Salt  Lake). 

Zangwill     The  War  God     By  Israel  ZangwUl 

Author  of  "The  Melting  Pot,"  "The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  etc. 

A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Voiced  through  strong  characters  and  rival 
nations  which  will  be  recognized  readily.  A  compelling  plf  a  for  human- 
ity. "The  most  powerful  dramatic  work  of  the  season." — Nation 
(London).    Decorated  cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.34. 


NoRRis      Mother      By  Kathleen  Norris 

Special  Easter  Edition  of  "The  Wonderful  Little  Book."  "It  won't 
take  long  to  read  it,  but  you  won't  forget  it  while  you  live.  "  —  Tribune 
(Chicago).  "Appeals  to  the  deepest  and  best  in  the  human  heart."  — 
Herald  (Grand  Rapids) .  ' 'Worth  its  weight  in  gold. ' ' — Catholic  Colum- 
bian, "Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  were  profoundly  impressed  with  'Mother. ' 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  it." — Theodore  Roosevelt.  Decorated 
covers,  gilt  top,  12mo,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 

ScHiRMACHER    Jhe  Modem  Woman's 

Rights  Movement     By  K.  Schirmacher 

Translated  from  (he  German  by  Dr.  Carl  C.  Eckhardt  of  Colorado 

"A  sweeping,  world-wide  view  of  the  feminist  movement." 

—  Times  (N.Y). 

Weyl  The  New  Democracy  wai,erE  weyi.  Ph  d 

"A  masterly,  scathing  and  absolutely  fearless  arraignment  of  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  in  a  republic,  and  of  tendencies  that  no  democracy 
ought  to  tolerate." — Herald  (Boston).    Cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.12. 

Edwards    Panama   By  Albert  Edwards 

The  best  book  on  Panama  for  the  general  reader.  '  'A  book  which  every 
American  should  read  both  for  pleasure  and  profit." — Herald  (N.  Y.) 
Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.62. 

McKeever  Farm  Boys  and  Girls  Wm.  A.  McKeever 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

An  interesting  study  of  the  rural  home,  character,  development,  en- 
vironment, and  related  topics.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net; 
postpaid  $1.62. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


If  you  had 
ten  million  dollars 

What  would  you  do  with  it?  A  lot 
of  good  things,  of  course.  But  un- 
fortunately we  don't  get  much  credit 
for  the  good  things^we  would  do — if. 
It's  the  good  things  we  do  according 
to  what  we  have. 

Some  men  and  women  could  invest  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  example, 
in  a  school  that  is  sending  forth  men 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  foreign-speak- 
ing folk.  Others  can  give  no  more 
than  a  hundred.  It's  an  investment 
that  will  bring  cumulative  returns  all 
through  the  succeeding  years  of  our 
national  history,  and  into  eternity. 

Let  us  say  a  little  more  on  this  point  to 
you,  individually,  whether  your  means 
are  large  or  small — Write  to  President 
C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque  Ger- 
man College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
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Trade 
Marh 


Established 
Half  a 
Century 


Spring  Suits, 
Dresses  and  Waists 

Tailored  Suits,  $25.00,  35.00,  45.00  and  up -Of 

Whip  Cord  Serges,  French  Serges  and  Fancy  Woolen 
materials  in  a  number  of  stylish  models  in  White, 
Navy,  Tan,  Grey,  fancy  Stripes  and  Two-toned  colors. 

Linen  Suits,  $20.00,  25.00  and  up— Of  best 
Russian  Linen,  in  White,  Colors  and  fancy  Linen 
Suitings.    All  sizes. 

Linen  Dresses,  $12.75,  16.50,  25.00,  35.00 

and  up — A  large  collection  of  simple  and  elaborate 
models  suitable  for  any  kind  of  wear.  All  the  new 
Linen  weaves  are  included,  as  well  as  Pique  and 
Crash,  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes. 

Lingerie  Dresses,  $12.75,  20.00,  35.00,  45.00 

and  up — Stylish  Frocks  of  new  French  Crepe, 
Voile,  Toweling,  Lingerie  and  Novelty  materials. 

Tailored  Skirts,  $5.00,  7.50  and  up — Of  Linen 

and  Pique,  strictly  man-tailored. 

Waists,  $2.75,  3.50,  5.00,  10.00  and  up- 
Linen  and  Lingerie  Waists,  a  big  assortment  of 
stylish  models  for  Summer  wear. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Men  arid  Religion  Forward  Movement 

Will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  April  19-24 

— To  Survey  the  State  of  Religion  in  America. 
— To  Challenge  the  Churches  with  the  Continent's  Claims. 
— To  Sum  Up  the  Message  and  Findings  of  the  Year's  Campaign. 
— To  Arrest  the  Attention  of  North  America  by  an  Exhibition  of  Masculine  Christianity. 

t  ADDRESSES  BY  LEADERS  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

■  There  will  be  a  simultaneous  convention  and  organized  sight-seeing  for  older  boys.    Bring  your  boy  along. 

tThe  number  of  Delegates  is  limited  to  3,000,  apportioned  by  states,  cities,  and  Men  and  Religion 
Campaign  Centers.  Apply  at  once  to  The  Men  and  Religion  Headquarters  of  your  District:  or  to 
the  Committee  of  Ninety-seven,  124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Sin  of  Omitted  Prayer 


"SIN  AGAINST  JEHOVAH  IN  CEASING  TO  PRAY  FOR 
YOU." 

The  words  show  that  among  sins  which  the  sterling  old  p  phet 
Samuel  dreaded,  there  was  included  one  kind  of  transgression  that 
the  Christian  conscience  of  today  does  not  recognize  as  a  sin  at  all. 

Yet  this  was  no  mere  breaking  of  some  formalism  that  Christ's 
more  spiritual  religion  afterwards  wiped  away.  It  had  to  do,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  neglect  of  what  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were 
quite  as  strenuous  about  as  was  ever  the  old  prophet. 

All  through  Paul's  epistles  there  run  his  assurances  to  converts 
and  friends  that  he  "unceasingly  makes  mention"  of  them  in  his 
prayers.  It  is  clear  that  he,  just  as  surely  as  Samuel,  would  have 
regarded  himself  as  committing  actual  sin  if  he  stopped  praying  for 
the  people  whom  he  had  led  into  the  Christian  life. 

Moreover,  Paul  insisted  on  applying  the  same  prayer  duty  to  all 
the  church.  Intrusting  to  Timothy  the  training  of  another  genera- 
tion of  Christians,  he  was  most  emphatic  in  his  prescription  of 
prayer;  it  stood  "first  of  all"  as  a  Christian  responsibility:  "I 
exhort,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men." 

We  Christians  of  the  present  day  feel  more  laxly  the  obligation 
of  prayer  only  because  we  have  less  of  the  tone  of  our  Master's 
divine  life  than  had  that  ancient  prophet  who  lived  in  the  world 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  light  of  Jesus  shone  on  it. 

In  the  prevailing  view  of  even  the  more  spiritually  minded  of 
modem  Christians,  prayer  is  principally  a  personal  resource — the 
way  to  get  relief  from  pain,  succor  in  distress,  defense  against 
adversity,  direction  toward  prosperity,  counsel  in  confusion,  strength 
to  resist  temptation,  power  to  perform  Christian  service  with  suc- 
cess— practically  altogether  a  channel  of  benefits  for  the  one 
who  prays. 

As  for  other  people,  most  Christians  add  to  their  prayers  a  few 
general  petitions  for  friends  and  relatives,  and  sometimes  take  in 
a  wider  range  by  praying  incidentally  for  church  and  pastor, 
certain  missionaries  possibly,  and  perhaps  a  few  good  causes  in 
which  they  take  individual  interest. 

But  prayers  of  this  kind  usually  seem  to  the  one  praying  more 
like  a  courtesy  to  one's  friends  than  like  a  service  done  for  them. 
Praying  for  another  is  considered  about  equivalent  to  sending  good 
wishes  on  Christmas  or  a  birthday;  one  would  not  like  to  have  the 
friend  suppose  himself  forgotten,  but  if  the  good  wishes  were  by 
any  chance  omitted,  the  friend  of  course  would  be  no  worse  off. 

But  no  such  idea  of  a  mere  social  compliment  was  in  the  thought 
of  Paul  when  he  was  telling  the  churches  under  his  care  that  his 
prayers  for  them  never  stopped  and  was  urging  that  they,  too,  must 
get  into  the  habit  of  praying  for  everybody. 

When  Paul  prayed  for  Christians  in  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
and  Philippi,  his  sense  of  the  act  was  that  he  was  doing  directly  for 
them  a  great  thing  on  which  depended  their  living  the  life  of  God 
with  power. 

When  he  preached  to  them  he  was  only  showing  them  a  way. 
But  when  he  prayed  for  them,  he  was  actually  getting  for  them  the 
strength  to  walk  that  way. 


From  that  standpoint,  clearly  enough,  to  cease  to  pray  for  them 
would  have  been  hard-hearted  sin  against  them.  It  would  have  been 
treason  to  them.    It  would  have  been  direct  robbery  from  them. 

But  Samuel  said  something  far  more  solemn  than  that  failing  to 
pray  for  the  people  of  Israel  would  be  sin  against  them.  There  lay 
on  him  a  loftier  awe. 

The  dreadful  thing  with  him  was  that  if  he  failed  to  pray  for  them 
he  would  sin  against  Jehovah. 

Jehovah  had  divine  expectancies  for  that  people  to  whom  he  had 
just  given  a  king.  He  had  plans  for  them.  To  annul  those  divine 
plans  would  be  an  offense  against  high  heaven  that  might  well  be 
marked  as  the  blackest  of  sin.  And  Samuel  appreciated  that  one 
way  in  which  they  might  be  annulled  would  be  by  his  failure  to 
pray.    No  wonder  he  trembled. 

And  here,  likewise,  the  New  Testament  verifies  the  spiritual 
understanding  of  that  great  hero  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  is  no  philosophy  of  it  anywhere  explained,  but  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  taught  explicitly  and  implicitly  that 
if  men  do  not  pray,  God's  work  will  not  be  done  in  the  world. 
Therefore  to  fail  to  pray  for  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  by  other 
men  is  just  as  serious  a  defection  from  his  purposes — just  as  big  a 
sin  against  him — as  to  fail  directly  to  do  his  will  in  one's  own  life. 

The  tenor  of  the  entire  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is 
this :  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  lock  up  in  the  recesses  of 
his  spiritual  universe  the  spiritual  power  needful  to  redeem  the 
world,  and  he  has  left  that  storehouse  to  be  unlocked  by  one  key 
only — the  prayers  of  men  who  care  enough  for  the  world's  re- 
demption to  pray  with  all  their  might. 

Ten  thousand  puzzles  may  be  made  about  why  God  should  choose 
to  lock  up  his  power  in  that  fashion.  So  might  there  be  made  as 
many  puzzles  trying  to  decide  why  he  locked  in  the  deep  heart  of 
stony  mountains  the  steam  power  which  creates  modem  civilization. 

But  in  regard  to  the  coal  one  sufficient  fact  remains  unmistakable 
— digging  will  get  it.  So  civilization  postpones  its  questions  and  digs. 

For  the  church  in  the  spiritual  realm  the  like  fact  stands  sufficient. 

//  God  has  made  spiritual  power  subject  to  release  by  human 
prayer,  then  let  the  church  ask  no  questions,  but  pray. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  depreciate  the  measureless  necessity  of 
prayer  to  the  right-meaning  man  as  a  support  in  his  own  personal 
life.  Any  man  who  lives  any  portion  of  the  Christ  life  in  this 
present  treacherous  world  must  sustain  it  by  prayers  for  himself. 

But  when  he  gets  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  angle  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  he  will  see  that  praying  for  one's  self, 
however  necessary,  is  secondary. 

The  primary  business  of  the  Christian  is  to  pray  for  others. 

And  when  he  sees  any  good  thing,  great  or  small,  which  he  is 
convinced  that  God  wishes  accomplished  in  the  world,  his  first 
duty  is  to  help  God  get  it  by  beginning  to  pray  for  that  thing. 

Just  realize  once  how  the  Father  in  heaven  has  staked  all  earthly 
good  on  human  praying,  and  no  man  can  help  whispering  awesomely : 

"Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  sin  against  Jehovah  in  ceas- 
ing to  pray." 
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South  Pole  Gained  by  Norwegian  Sailor 

Human  curiosity  to  see  and  know  has  now  spanned  the  globe 
completely.  Two  years  ago  last  summer,  in  the  person  of  Admiral 
Robert  Peary,  it  conquered  the  world's  farthest  north,  and  this 
present  winter — which  is  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere — in  the 
person  of  a  Norwegian  captain,  Raold  Amundsen,  it  has  "won 
through"  to  the  world's  farthest  south. 

The  problem  of  approaching  the  south  pole  has  in  most  respects 
presented  the  reverse  of  the  difficulties  that  were  overcome  in  get- 
ting to  the  north  pole.  The  successful  march  along  the  upper 
northern  meridians  had  to  be  over  the  ice  of  a  great  ocean,  but  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  lie  amidst  an  enormous 
frozen  continent,  traversed  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  To  the 
shore  of  this  hidden  land  the  Norwegian  captain  sailed  from  Buenos 
Aires  early  in  191 1.  Landing  at  a  point  far  southeast  of  New 
Zealand,  he  spent  there  the  southern  hemisphere's  winter  of  191 1, 
and  in  October's  springtime  started  overland  for  his  goal  on  dog 
sledges.  On  his  return  he  first  touched  civilization  again  at  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  and  from  that  port  cabled  home  last  week  that  he  had 
been  at  the  south  pole  for  three  days,  December  14-17.  It  is 
apparent  from  his  form  of  statement  that  Amundsen  was  able  to 
hold  his  position  at  the  pole  long  enough  to  take  successive  observa- 
tions that  would  verify  beyond  doubt  the  actuality  of  his  achievement. 

Captain  Amundsen  is  only  40  years  old,  yet  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  accomplished  an  exploit  of  exploration  for  which  other  men 
have  struggled  unsuccessfully  through  centuries.  In  1903,  in  a  frail 
vessel,  he  sailed  from  Hudson  Strait  westward  along  the  Arctic 
coast  of  North  America  until  he  entered  Pacific  waters  through 
Behring  Strait,  thus  for  the  first  time  accomplishing  the  "northwest 
passage"  for  which  the  boldest  sea  rovers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  sought  in  vain. 

The  news  from  Amundsen  leaves  the  world  wondering  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  Captain  Robert  F.  Scott  of  the  British  navy, 
who,  about  the  same  time  that  Amundsen  started,  also  invaded  the 
Antarctic  country  from  a  point  on  its  coast  a  little  farther  west. 
High  hopes  of  his  success  were  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  still  a  disposition  there  to  surmise  that  he  may  have  an- 
ticipated Amundsen  by  a  few  days  and  planted  the  British  flag  on 
the  southern  tip  of  the  world  a  little  ahead  of  the  Norwegian  banner. 

Chinese  Republicans  Show  Hopeful  Coherence 

The  mutinous  soldiers  who  ten  days  ago  brought  on  in  Peking, 
Tientsin  and  Patoingfu  a  brief  but  bloody  reign  or  terror  have 
settled  down  into  reasonable  order  and  quiet  again ;  but  the  pro- 
found uneasiness  occasioned  by  their  outbreak  has  by  no  means 
subsided.  It  is  reported  in  cable  dispatches  from  various  points 
in  China  that  a  spirit  of  deep  apprehension  has  replaced  the 
triumphant  confidence  in  which  the  Republicans  were  rejoicing  prior 
to  the  eruption  at  Peking.  Their  confessed  fear  is  now  that  the 
Manchus  may  take  advantage  of  Republican  disorganization  and 
reassert  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  great  movement  of  reaction, 
it  the  Manchus  had  even  one  really  forcible  leader,  they  doubtless 
might  easily  reestablish  themselves  in  Peking  and  perhaps  make  a 
more  effective  resistance  to  the  revolution  than  they  were  able  to 
show  before  the  emperor's  abdication  was  proclaimed. 

Two  recent  developments,  however,  are  significant  of  more  hope 
for  the  Republican  cause.  One  is  the  practical  completion  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  Yuan  Shih  Kai  will  receive  from  foreign 
bankers  a  loan — to  be  handed  over  in  installments  through  a  period 
of  six  months — which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  soldiers  paid  for 
that  time.  Without  some  financial  assistance  of  this  sort  Yuan 
can  scarcely  hope  to  keep  a  mastery  of  the  situation.  The  other 
good  omen  is  another  patriotic  concession  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sun. 
He  had  been  very  insistent  that  Yuan  should  come  to  Nanking  and 
there  take  the  oath  of  office  as  national  president.  But  when  Peking 
suddenly  proved  such  a  volcanic  crater  of  danger.  Dr.  Sun  promptly 
yielded  to  Yuan's  own  idea  that  the  center  of  actual  government 
must  remain  there.  So  it  was  agreed  that  Yuan  should  stay  in 
Peking,  exercising  there  all  the  authority  of  the  presidency  and 
making  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  real  capital  rather  than 
the  Republican  headquarters  at  Nanking.  This  concession  eliminates 
the  peril  of  envious  rivalry  between  the  center  and  the  north  of 
China,  and  indicates  a  unity  of  purpose  which  should  enable  the 
republic  to  bring  to  bear  all  its  powers  combinedly  on'  its  difficult 


problems.  Yuan  formally  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Peking 
on  the  loth. 

Just  how  much  damage  has  been  done  in  the  cities  ravaged  by  the 
rioters  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Paotingfu  seems  to  have  suffered 
the  worst.  But  the  mission  boards  interested  in  those  places  have 
assurances  that  no  serious  harm  has  come  to  any  of  their  property. 
In  Paotingfu  it  is  reported  that  the  Presbyterian  mission  was  de- 
fended from  the  mob  by  loyal  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  care 
of  in  the  mission  hospital  after  receiving  wounds  in  the  battle  of 
Hankow.  Their  gratitude  became  a  perfectly  sure  defense  for  their 
missionary  friends.  At  Shuntefu,  south  from  Paotingfu,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  station  cabled  that  there  was  no  disorder  at  all. 

Senators,  Too  Much  Trusted,  Ruin  Treaties 

A  tremendous  disappointment  befell  the  advocates  of  unlimited 
international  arbitration  when  President  Taft's  treaties  with  England 
and  France  came  on  at  length  for  final  action  in  the  senate  last 
week.  The  ratification  of  the  treaties  had  by  recent  indications 
looked  so  certain  that  their  advocates  relaxed  vigilance,  and  so  per- 
mitted to  develop  a  political  situation  which  ruined  the  treaties  in 
the  very  moment  when  their  triumph  was  counted  on  securely. 

At  the  reassembling  of  Congress  last  December  it  was  well  known 
that  a  majority  of  senators  were  averse  to  ratifying  the  compacts 
which  the  President  had  drawn  up.  But  the  churches  of  the  country 
rallied  magnificently  to  assert  their  antagonism  to  war;  and  under 
this,  as  well  as  cognate  forms  of  popular  pressure,  the  attitude  of 
senators  changed  remarkably.  It  was  indeed  still  understood  that 
the  act  of  ratification  would  be  amended  by  Senator  Lodge's  clause, 
setting  forth  that  the  treaties  did  not  hinder  the  senate  from 
exercising  its  own  judgment  upon  any  arbitral  agreement  drawn  by 
a  joint  high  commission  to  cover  any  specific  international  dispute. 
But  this  stipulation  would  not  have  affected  the  treaties  themselves. 
Technically  they  had  been  drafted  with  this  prerogative  of  the 
senate  in  view,  and  practically  it  was  safe  to  calculate  that  no  senate 
would  ever  dare  to  refuse  arbitration  on  a  question  which  two  or 
three  Americans  of  its  own  appointment,  serving  on  the  joint  com- 
mission, had  decided  to  be  "justiciable." 

England  and  France  were  both  prepared  to  stand  by  the  treaties 
without  balking  at  this  explanatory  clause  in  the  American  ratifica- 
tion. But  when  the  impression  of  peace's  victory  already  won  had 
abated  the  vigor  of  public  demand  on  the  senate,  a  number  of  sena- 
tors, not  thoroughly  converted,  began  to  slip  back  from  peace  ideals 
into  their  former  selfish  and  narrow  views.  Moreover,  political 
antagonism  to  President  Taft  came  in  to  confuse  the  situation. 
Democratic  senators  were  unwilling  to  grant  the  President  the 
access  of  prestige  which  would  accrue  from  the  success  of  one  of 
his  greatest  policies.  And  a  number  of  insurgent  RepubHcan  sena- 
tors likewise  thought  it  more  expedient  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
new  presidential  candidate,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  who  has  ridiculed 
the  treaties  at  every  opportunity. 

So  when  a  ihotion  was  made  to  cut  out  from  the  documents  en- 
tirely the  clause  in  Article  III.  empowering  joint  high  commissions 
to  decide  what  international  questions  are  of  a  nature  subject  to 
arbitration,  the  two  elements  indicated  succeeded  in  mustering  a 
vote  of  fory-two  for  the  amendment  as  against  forty  negative  votes, 
and  thus  they  eliminated  the  most  vital  feature  of  President 
Taft's  plan.  Without  this  the  treaty  is  no  stronger  than  existing 
arbitration  treaties  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  negotiated  by  the  late 
Secretary  Hay,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  all  disputes  shall  be 
arbitrated  save  those  which  involve  national  honor;  but  which 
leave  each  country  to  decide  for  itself  alone  what  affects  its  honor. 
Such  exceptions  make  a  treaty  mean  only:  "We  will  arbitrate  if 
we  choose"  ■  ,  , 

Action  Which  Future  Surely  Will  Reverse 

With  the  Taft  treaties  thus  robbed  of  their  most  distinctive  and 
most  advanced  feature,  it  mattered  little  what  became  of  them 
further.  Two  other  amendments  adopted  by  similarly  narrow  ma- 
jorities weakened  them  still  more.  These  excepted  from  arbitration 
a  number  of  particular  questions  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
senators,  the  United  States  could  not  afford  to  stand  by  the  decrees 
of  an  impartial  international  court.  These  subjects  are  the  exclusion 
of  aliens  from  the  United  States,  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
nation,  the  value  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
validity  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

At  length  the  treaties  thus  amended  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  3,  the  only  objectors  in  the  end  being  Senators  Lorimer, 
Martine  and  Reed.  But  their  adoption  in  this  form  really  means 
nothing,  and  the  state  department  will  doubtless  pigeonhole  the 
mangled  treaties  and  for  the  present  say  no  more  about  them. 
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In  just  comment  upon  this  action  of  the  senate,  the  only  doubt 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  is  a  doubt  of  how  long  or  short 
may  be  the  time  elapsing  before  the  senators  come  to  realize  it  as 
a  grave  blot  on  the  record  of  their  house.  Of  the  judgment  of  the 
future  there  can  be  no  question.  The  world  is  unmistakably  moving 
toward  peace,  and  history  will  beyond  doubt  pronounce  President 
Taft  right  and  the  senators  wrong  on  this  issue.  Sooner  or  later, 
similar  or  stronger  treaties  binding  the  nation  against  war  on  any 
excuse  whatever  will  come  up  again  for  the  consideration  of  the 
senate,  and  public  opinion  will  compel  the  ratification  of  them 
without  quibble.  , 

Suffragette  Hysteria  Harms  Its  Own  Cause 

The  extreme  of  hysterical  fanaticism  seems  to  have  been  reached 
by  British  women  who  are  demanding  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  feminine  citizenship  of  the  nation.  A  cause  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  without  large  material  for  logical  argument  in  its  own 
behalf,  these  frantic  champions  have  persuaded  themselves  can  now 
be  advanced  only  by  the  worst  exhibits  of  destructive  violence  that 
are  within  the  physical  power  of  the  average  woman.  The  chain 
of  reasoning  which  induces  them  to  think  that  by  such  outbreaks 
they  can  terrify  the  men  of  England  into  sharing  the  electoral 
privilege  with  them  is  obscure  indeed,  but  their  thorough  persuasion 
of  it  is  all  too  evident. 

When  the  national  government,  refusing  altogether  to  listen  to 
their  appeals  for  an  equal  suffrage  bill  in  parliament,  turned  away 
to  favor  the  laboring  men  with  a  minimum  wage  bill,  the  resentment 
of  the  suffragettes  expressed  itself  deliberately  in  organized  riot. 
Glass-breaking  was  the  peculiar  form  of  wickedness  on  which  the 
leaders  decided,  and  their  carefully  distributed  forces  at  a  concerted 
signal  smashed  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plate  windows  in 
store  fronts  along  London's  principal  shopping  streets.  The  police 
instantly  made  arrests,  and  the  police  courts  imposed  prison  terms 
with  hard  labor  upon  more  than  a  hundred  Englishwomen  of  high 
standing.  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  president  of  the  organization,  re- 
ceived a  two  months'  sentence,  and  other  women  equally  prominent 
were  sent  to  prison  for  thirty  days.  Moreover,  the  government 
caused  the  arrest,  on  conspiracy  charges,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence,  editors  of  the  official  organ  of  the  suffrage  movement  and 
wealthy  contributors  to  the  cause.  Their  own  journal  will  be 
sufficient  to  convict  them  of  fomenting  riot,  and  doubtless  their  sen- 
tences will  be  heavy.  But  the  window-smashing  still  goes  on 
sporadically,  and  even  in  jail,  it  is  reported,  the  suffragettes  have 
proved  themselves  inhuman  tigresses  in  attacks  upon  their  keepers. 

The  whole  demonstration  is  such  a  hideous  travesty  on  the 
gentleness  and  courtesy  which  are  traditionally  associated  with 
womanhood  in  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  that  the  whole  base  of  conserva- 
tive British  society  seems  almost  afloat,  and  social  dismay  at 
suffragette  disorder  appears  really  deeper  than  economic  dismay 
at  the  miners'  strike.  Without  doubt  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage 
has  received  a  severe  setback,  for  while  Britain  has  been  strangely 
tolerant  of  some  previous  exhibits  of  feminine  hoodlumism,  this 
last  and  worst  outbreak  has  outraged  popular  sentiment  beyond  any 
present  hope  of  pardon. 

Chihuahua  Once  More  Governed  by  Rebels 

The  Vasquista  rebellion  in  northern  Mexico  continues  to  spread, 
not  rapidly  indeed,  but  without  any  effective  check  from  the  lawful 
government  of  the  republic.  The  abandonment  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  along  the  Rio  Grande,  alleged  at  first  to  be  a  precau- 
tion against  battles  dangerously  near  to  American  soil,  begins  to 
look  more  like  weakness  when  practically  the  whole  state  of 
Chihuahua  is  resigned  to  the  rebels  in  the  same  way.  There  have 
been  only  a  few  small  skirmishes  with  the  rebel  troops  in  Chihuahua, 
and  all  of  them  have  come  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgent 
side,  which  is  now  under  the  supreme  command  of  Orozco,  Madero's 
revolted  lieutenant. 

The  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  state  was  conceded  in  the 
federal  palace  at  the  City  of  Mexico  before  the  town  was  attacked 
at  all.  Madero  and  his  cabinet  even  then  held  to  the  solacing  con- 
fidence that  Chihuahua  is  far  away,  and  a  sufficient  force  to 
resist  the  rebels  could  easily  be  raised  long  before  they  would  be 
able  to  strike  at  the  vital  heart  of  the  country.  But  this  leisurely 
and  procrastinating  policy  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  folly  that 
ruined  Diaz,  from  whose  fate  Madero  seems  to  have  learned  noth- 
ing for  himself. 

There  is  a  very  general  exodus  of  Americans  from  northern 
Mexico  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  Washington  that  United 
States  citizens  had  better  get  out  of  the  disturbed  territory  rather 
than  run  any  risk  of  compelling  the  American  government  to  inter- 
vene in  Mexico  in  order  to  protect  its  nationals.   But  not  all  Ameri- 


cans can  leave  easily,  and  enough  remain  within  the  revolutionary 
area  to  create  a  very  considerable  danger  of  trouble  that  will  involve 
the  United  States.  _ 

Mayor  Again  Barred  from  Office 

For  the  second  time  in  Seattle  the  forces  of  reform  have,  with 
the  aid  of  the  newly  enfranchised  women  voters,  triumphed  mag- 
nificently over  the  advocates  of  an  "open  town."  Two  years  ago, 
just  before  woman  suffrage  went  into  effect  in  Washington,  Hiram 
C.  Gill  was  elected  that  city's  mayor.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  his 
seat  in  office,  however,  than  he  made  himself  highly  obnoxious  to 
good  citizens  by  scarcely  veiled  alliances  with  elements  of  cor- 
ruption, both  in  political  and  social  life.  As  soon  as  the  women 
were  enfranchised,  there  arose  a  determined  movement  for  Mayor 
Gill's  recall,  and  within  a  few  months  after  his  election,  he  was 
ousted  from  office  by  a  vote  in  which  the  women  electors  went 
almost  solidly  against  him. 

To  retrieve  his  damaged  prestige  after  this  overthrow,  Gill,  as  the 
time  for  a  new  election  drew  near,  became  a  candidate  again. 
Under  present  Washington  statutes,  all  candidates  are  first  voted 
for  in  a  primary  election,  and  the  decisive  campaign  is  fought  out 
between  the  two  candidates  only  who  stand  highest  in  the  primaries. 
The  result  of  the  first  contest  was  to  narrow  down  the  final  vote  to 
Mr.  Gill  and  his  Democratic  opponent,  George  F.  Cotterill,  running 
on  a  platform  of  municipal  ownership  for  public  utilities  and  a 
single  tax  on  landed  property  alone.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Gill  in 
the  primary  election  had  led  Cotterill  by  no  fewer  than  10,000  votes, 
and  had  a  large  majority  of  all  votes  cast,  he  was  thought  sure  of 
regaining  the  office  of  mayor. 

But  the  threat  of  his  return  aroused  the  churches  and  the 
woman  suffrage  organizations  to  the  highest  pitch  of  determination, 
under  which  a  peculiarly  vehement  campaign  was  launched.  The 
result  was  the  election  of  Cotterill  by  a  majority  of  about  650 
votes,  thus  probably  effecting  the  elimination  of  Gill  from  municipal 
politics  in  Seattle.  That  the  election  was  won  for  the  successful 
candidate  because  he  was  the  better  man  personally  and  not  by 
virtue  of  his  political  platform  seems  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  very  ballots  which  elected  Cotterill  there  were  sufficient 
votes  to  defeat  overwhelmingly  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax 
amendment  to  the  city  charter,  for  which  he  stood  as  the  leading 
advocate. 

Dignifying  the  Ceremony  of  Marriage 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  passed,  and  Governor  Wilson 
has  signed,  a  law  which  withdraws  from  justices  of  the  peace  the 
power  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies.  The  mayors  of  municipali- 
ties and  judges  of  courts  of  record  are  the  only  civil  officers  with 
whom  the  right  to  solemnize  wedlock  remains.  Otherwise,  weddings 
must  all  be  validated  by  the  sanction  of  some  minister  of  religion. 

The  bill  was  most  urgently  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  state,  and  for  that  reason  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  part  of  the  campaign  to  establish  civilly  the 
Romanist  contention  that  marriage  is  a  religious  sacrament  only  and 
cannot  be  bindingly  regulated  by  the  state.  However,  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  this  ulterior  motive  in  Catholic  insistence  upon  the 
measure,  there  seems  to  be,  quite  apart  from  this  consideration, 
excellent  reason  for  passing  the  law,  since  the  behavior  of  "marry- 
ing justices,"  in  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Camden  especially,  had 
become  a  public  scandal. 

In  all  of  these  cities  there  were  justices  who  continually  kept  on 
the  street  paid  agents  instructed  to  look  out  for  marriageable 
couples  arriving  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  entice  them 
into  the  offices  of  their  employers.  The  methods  which  these 
"runners"  used  in  their  solicitations  and  the  character  of  the  mis- 
named justices  who  made  their  living  out  of  such  business  have 
offended  all  minds  serious  enough  to  be  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  marriage  relation.  The  effect  of  the  new  act 
should,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  be  to  make  marriage  mean  more  in 
New  Jersey,  and  so  perhaps  to  reduce  the  patronage  of  di- 
vorce courts. 


— Mademoiselle  Julie  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  historian  of  the  Reformation,  is  attracting  large  audiences 
in  southern  cities  by  her  lectures  on  the  present  situation  of  Protes- 
tantism in  France.  Mile.  d'Aubigne  has  two  brothers  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  France,  one  a  member  of 
the  McAll  mission  board  in  Paris  and  the  other  secretary  of  the 
French  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  her  American  tour  she  is 
impartially  pleading  for  both  societies,  and  is  not  hindered  by  any 
rivalry  between  them,  since  the  two  work  together  in  a  great  deal 
of  evangelistic  work  in  French  cities. 
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Business  Advertising  Imitated  for  Churches 

Illuminated  signs,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  overlooking  Madison 
and  Herald  squares  and  inevitably  visible  from  the  "Great  White 
Way"  of  the  city,  dawned  on  astonished  New  York  last  week  with 
convincing  proof  that  the  national  publicity  commission  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  had  "got  busy."  This  commission, 
composed  of  newspaper  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  as 
its  active  executives  Chairman  George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  and 
Secretary  William  T.  Ellis,  editor  afield  of  The  Continent.  Their 
object  in  adopting  so  unusual  an  appeal  to  public  attention  is  in 
part  to  create  interest  in  the  local  Men  and  Religion  campaigns — 
Brooklyn  in  March  and  Manhattan  in  April — as  well  as  the  national 
conservation  congress  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  the  latter 
month.  But  their  primary  purpose  lies  deeper.  Their  desire  is  to 
demonstrate  that  approved  business-getting  methods  of  advertising 
can  be  advantageously  used  by  the  churches  to  draw  attendance 
to  their  regular  services,  and  they  hope  for  a  success  which  will  lead 
other  cities  later  to  adopt  and  adapt  this  New  York  example. 

In  consequence,  the  signs  are  not  worded  to  refer  to  Men  and 
Religion  meetings.  They  aim  instead  directly  at  the  main  Men  and 
Religion  purpose — to  draw  men  into  the  churches  and  to  make  them 
think  seriously  about  religious  obligations.  This  appears  particularly 
in  the  Madison  square  sign.  The  most  of  its  length  is  taken  up  with 
the  legend  in  colossal  letters :  "Welcome  for  Everybody  in  the 
Churches  of  New  York."  At  either  end  of  this  legend  appears  a 
blood-red  cross.  Over  one  of  these  is  painted  the  words :  "Men  for 
Religion,"  and  over  the  other  "Religion  for  Men."  Two  signs 
farther  up  Broadway  say:  "The  Church  Wants  Men  for  Her  Work 
for  Men"  and  "I  Am  My  Brother's  Keeper."  Others  are  planned 
to  appear  later. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  startling  exhibit  of  Christian  enterprise 
which  the  committee  had  in  store  for  New  York.  On  Monday 
last  all  the  morning  newspapers  of  the  city  appeared  with  large 
"Men  and  Religion"  display  advertisements  spread  out  on  prominent 
pages.  This  advertising,  like  the  billboard  form,  was  framed  to 
stimulate  church-going,  and  the  committee,  getting  beyond  Protes- 
tant hues,  sought  to  influence  equally  men  of  Roman  and  Jewish 
antecedents.  The  newspaper  display  enumerated  the  total  of  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  in  the  city,  and 
then  added  in  bold  typographical  display :  "These  all  have  a 
message  for  men  which  men  need.  Lift  up  your  living  and  your 
thinking."  Each  Monday  for  six  weeks  this  series  of  advertisements 
will  run  in  New  York  daiUes.  The  cost  is  very  large,  but  business 
men  have  been  found  remarkably  willing  to  finance  an  effort  to 
make  use  for  the  church  of  means  which  have  so  effectively  built 
up  their  own  prosperity.  _ 

Millionaire  Pledges  Resources  Against  Saloons 

William  F.  Cochran,  Jr.,  a  young  Episcopalian  layman  of  Balti- 
more, the  son  of  one  of  Maryland's  foremost  families  and  inheritor 
of  a  vast  fortune,  amazed  his  city  on  a  recent  morning  by  purchas- 
ing two  columns  of  advertising  space  on  the  first  page  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  for  an  open  letter  to  the  Maryland  legislature.  He 
demanded  of  the  lawmakers  that  they  should  pass  at  once  the  local 
option  bill  now  pending  in  both  houses,  which  a  majority  of  them 
were  pledged  before  election  to  support.  He  followed  this  demand 
with  the  following  startling  and  most  significant  utterance : 

"One  year  ago  I  was  not  one  whit  interested  in  this  cause,  but 
the  simple  proposition  that  the  people  be  permitted  to  vote  to 
protect  themselves  has  so  appealed  to  me  that  today  I  am  ready 
to  say,  after  thorough  study  of  the  liquor  question  from  all 
angles,  that  if  this  bill  which  allows  the  people  to  settle  the 
liquor  question  to  suit  themselves  should  be  defeated  at  this 
session,  I  am  determined  to  concentrate  upon  this  question 
such  resources  as  I  have  available  for  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic work,  and  so  reenforce  the  Anti-Saloon  League  that  it 
may  be  able  to  show  the  people  how  they  are  being  duped  and 
victimized  on  this  issue." 

Mr.  Cochran's  determination  to  make  the  movement  against  the 
saloon  the  center  of  his  Christian  effort  is  the  more  significant  be- 
cause he  has  been  deeply  concerned  of  late  with  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  and  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  In 
the  latter  the  social  emphasis  chiefly  took  hold  of  him.  But  it  is  his 
deliberate  conclusion  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made  toward 


the  amelioration  of  society  until  the  power  of  the  saloon  is  broken. 
Hence  he  elects  the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  the  first  instrument  to 
take  hold  of  for  his  social  service.  Mr.  Cochran,  though  a  religious 
man  from  his  youth,  confesses  that  he  was  not  an  aggressive 
Christian  until  he  read  in  the  American  Magazine  a  Httle  over  a  year 
ago  an  article  by  Bishop  Williams  of  Detroit,  criticising  the  church 
for  its  inefficiency.  The  article  was  regarded  by  many  church  men 
as  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  but  it  made  over 
Mr.  Cochran's  whole  view  of  life.  He  is  determined  to  help  make 
the  church  efficient. 

New  Man  for  Dr.  Jowett's  English  Pulpit 

Carr's  Lane  Congregational  church  in  Birmingham,  England,  from 
which  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  came  a  year  ago  to  the  pastorate  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City,  has  at  length 
agreed  on  a  new  pastor  who  has  accepted  the  call.  Dr.  Jowett's 
successor  is  Rev.  Sidney  M.  Berry  of  Manchester,  who,  though 
a  very  young  man,  has  already  achieved  considerable  distinction  as 
a  preacher.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Berry,  who  was  noted 
throughout  England  as  a  preacher  of  tremendous  earnestness.  The 
son  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  father's  vigor,  with  something  more 
of  self-command,  restraint  and  tact.  A  brilliant  career  is  predicted 
for  him  by  writers  in  the  British  religious  press. 

Parish  House  Needed  in  Berlin 

The  American  church  in  Berlin,  of  which  Dr.  John  R.  Grosser, 
lately  of  Chicago,  is  pastor,  plans  to  erect  a  parish  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  2,500  young  men  and  women  who  may  be  found  any 
winter  in  residence  in  Berlin.  These  young  people  furnish,  in 
respect  of  numbers,  the  principal  membership  of  the  American 
church,  and  obviously  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  for 
them  an  attractive  church  home.  But  quite  as  obviously  they  do 
not  form  a  constituency  from  which  can  be  drawn  any  large 
financial  support.  In  consequence  the  Berlin  church  has  always 
received  a  large  share  of  assistance  from  the  United  States,  both  for 
the  erection  of  its  present  beautiful  church  house  and  manse  and 
for  its  current  expenses.  To  the  United  States,  therefore.  Dr. 
Grosser  and  his  people  look  for  new  aid  in  providing  the  parish 
house  now  planned. 

This  house  when  finished  would  afford  a  social  center  of  most 
wholesome  influence  for  the  students,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  living  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  foreign  influences  with- 
out home  ties.  A  gymnasium  attached  would  give  them  also  the 
benefit  of  physical  exercise,  to  which  most  college  men  and  women 
from  America  are  accustomed,  but  which  of  course  the  German  uni- 
versities do  not  in  any  wise  attempt  to  provide.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  parish  house  could  maintain  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, which  would  not  alone  help  to  settle  students  in  approved 
lodgings  but  would  give  them  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  arising  for  inexperienced  young  people  in  a  foreign  com- 
munity. About  $1,500  has  already  been  collected  from  local 
sources  for  the  new  building,  and  American  friends  who  might 
wish  to  add  to  the  fund  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
church  treasurer,  H.  E.  Lush.  25  Eisenacher  strasse,  Berlin. 

Great  Assemblage  Next  Year  in  Portland 

Preparations  for  the  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Congress  in 
Portland,  Maine,  the  first  week  in  July,  1913,  go  forward  with  every 
prospect  of  a  gathering  of  highest  significance  and  influence.  The 
city  of  Portland  is  so  appreciative  of  the  probable  importance  of  the 
meeting  that  its  commercial  club  has  appropriated  $15,000  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  program.  The  National  Reform  Association, 
which  has  headquarters  at  200  9th  street,  Pittsburg,  stands  sponsor 
for  the  convention,  and  its  president.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  of 
Trenton,  and  its  general  superindent,  Dr.  James  S.  Martin  of  Pitts- 
burg, are  the  principal  factors  in  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Of  speakers  who  have  already  promised  to  be  in  attendance,  Sir 
Andrew  Eraser,  former  lieutenant  governor  of  Bombay,  Bishop 
Brent  of  the  Philippines,  Dr.  Andrew  Wallace  Williamson,  minister^ 
of  St.  Giles  church,  Edinburgh ;  Charles  Merle  d'Aubigne  of  Paris, 
Bishop  Bang  of  Norway  and  Rev.  William  Patterson  of  Belfast  are 
the  most  prominent  foreign  visitors;  while  Governor  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  Governor  Osborn  of  Michigan,  Hon.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto,  will  set 
the  standard  for  American  speakers.  On  the  whole  it  is  hoped,  in 
the  expression  of  the  comm.ittee,  to  make  this  Christian  citizenship 
conference  mean  as  much  for  the  social  side  of  Christianity  as  the 
World's  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  meant  to  the  evan- 
gelistic side. 
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Afraid  It  Will 

A CERTAIN  New  England  farmer  who  had  become  a  Uni- 
versalist  said  to  a  friend  one  morning,  "I  believe  God 
is  so  good  that  he  will  save  every  human  being,  saint  or 
sinner,  but  I  would  give  that  span  of  horses  if  I  knew." 

His  remark  only  emphasized  the  oft-repeated  truth  that  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  belief  and  one  established  fact  better  than  any 
amount  of  theory.  When  men  know  and  know  that  they  know 
anything,  they  do  not  fear  denial  or  opposition.  But  when  they  be- 
lieve or  say  they  believe  this,  that  or  the  other  proposition,  and 
really  have  no  absolute  facts  on  which  to  rest,  they  are  wiUing  to 
give  spans  of  horses  for  knowledge,  if  any  real,  vital  issues  hang 
on  the  uncertainty. 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  United  States  today 
as  to  the  question  of  prohibitory  laws,  or  prohibitive  clauses  or  sec- 
tions in  state  constitutions.  "Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,"  is  the 
pro-liquor-vending  cry.  The  liquor  propaganda  preaching  army 
cries,  "We  believe  it,  but  we  would  give  spans  of  horses,  hundreds 
of  them,  to  prevent  an  honest  trial  by  a  determined  people  of 
whether  prohibition  can  be  made  to  prohibit  or  not."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  propagandists  are  afraid  it  will. 

On  no  other  basis  can  a  very  remarkable  letter  sent  out  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  newspapers  of  West  Virginia 
be  explained.  Someone  is  afraid  that  the  liquor  traffic  of  the 
United  States  will  be  injured  if  statewide  prohibition  shall  become 
a  fact  in  West  Virginia.  The  original  letter,  or  one  of  the  originals, 
sent  to  a  newspaper  of  a  prominent  city  is  in  the  hands  of  a  clergy- 
man well  known  in  the  state,  who  has  been  in  his  present  pastorate 
many  years. 
The  copy  which  is  here  given  is  authentic: 

"On  November  5  next  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  as  you  know, 
is  to  vote  on  the  question  of  statewide  prohibition  of  the  Hquor 
traffic. 

"You  may  very  well  know  that  if  this  scheme  carries,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  distilleries,  breweries  and  saloon 
properties  in  your  state  will  get  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  is  a 
fight  to  the  death  on  the  part  of  these  interests.  In  order  to  save 
their  property,  these  interests  have  decided  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  of  education  through  the  newspapers  of  your  state. 

"I  am  prepared  to  furnish  matter  and  pay  liberally  in  advance  for 
the  privilege  of  laying  arguments  against  prohibition  before  your 
readers.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  write  me  in  confidence, 
if  you  are  willing  to  use  such  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advise 
me  what  rate  per  line  you  will  charge  for  pure  reading  matter  with- 
out advertising  marks,  and  also  what  rate  you  will  charge  for  edi- 
torial matter?  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  editorials  against  prohibition 
even  if  written  by  yourself. 

"It  is  understood  that  in  case  you  accept  this  proposition  not 
less  than  $1,000  worth  of  business  will  be  given  you,  and  as  much 
more  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

"An  immediate  answer  is  necessary  so  that  the  allotments  can  be 
made  during  the  next  few  days.  You  will,  of  course,  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  contents  of  this  letter  strictly  con- 
fidential.   Respectfully.  C.  L.  Trevitt." 

The  confession  of  fear  is  on  the  face  of  the  letter.  The  second 
paragraph  is  evidence  conclusive  and  convincing  that  the  liquor  in- 
terest knows  that  -statewide  prohibition  will  cause  "distilleries, 
breweries  and  saloon  properties"  to  be  "wiped  out  of  existence." 
The  confession  in  that  paragraph  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  triumph  of  the  temperance  element  of  West  Virginia  next 
November  will  mean  the  disappearance  of  distilleries,  breweries  and 
saloons.  "Prevent  this,"  cries  the  letter  in  its  spirit.  Protect  these 
"vested  interests,"  that  they  may  go  on  debauching  pubHc  morals 
and  destroying  homes,  breaking  up  families,  increasing  criminals 
and  reducing  to  sots  honest  men  who  would  be  industrious  and 
economical  but  for  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  letter  is  a  square  attempt  to  buy  the  newspapers  of  West 
Virginia.  "One  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  business"  is  a  good 
price  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  liquor  campaign  by  individual 
papers.  Think  of  the  meaning  of  this  offer.  There  were  in  191 1 
in  West  Virginia  219  pubHcations.  Of  this  number,  thirty-three 
were  daily  newspapers,  165  weekly  newspapers,  five  semiweekly  pub- 
lications and  fourteen  monthly  publications.  Here  is  a  guaranty, 
then,  of  not  less  than  $219,000  to  defeat  by  newspaper  aid  the  pro- 
hibition movement.  Who  offers  it?  Who  will  pay  it?  Who 
compensates  the  author  of  this  confidential  letter?    Why,  if  pro- 


hibition is  a  farce,  is  such  anxiety  shown  months  before  election? 

As  a  people,  we  have  just  finished  the  celebration  of  the  103d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  wonder  if  the 
"literary  agent"  who  prepares  "essays  and  speeches  for  congress- 
men and  others"  at  35  B  street,  northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  ever  put  the  following  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  into  any  speech  or  address : 

"The  liquor  traffic  is  a  cancer  in  society,  eating  out  its  vitals  and 
threatening  destruction,  and  all  attempts  to  regulate  it  will  ag- 
gravate the  evil.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  regulate  the  cancer ; 
it  must  be  eradicated,  not  a  root  must  be  left  behind,  for  until  this 
is  done  all  classes  must  continue  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  of 
strong  drink." 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  deal  with  wrong.  Destroy 
it.  The  evils  that  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  this  hour  are 
two — twins,  as  were  slavery  and  Mormonism,  "twin  relics  of  bar- 
barism" in  Charles  Sumner's  day.  These  present-day  twins  are  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  "white  slave"  traffic.  Both  are  debauchers  of 
morality,  destroyers  of  religious  fiber  in  the  body  poHtic,  desecrators 
of  homes,  murderers  of  love  and  chastity.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
"If  I  ever  have  a  chance  to  hit  this  thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard,"  so 
every  good  citizen  should  say  as  to  the  twin  evils  of  the  hour,  "Right 
is  right  and  never  wrong.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  right  wrong, 
or  wrong  right."  There  are  wrong  rights,  though.  The  rights 
granted  by  law  to  the  liquor  traffic  are  wrong.  Whatever  vitiates 
is  wrong,  and  laws  regulative  or  protective  for  crime  vitiate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government. 

In  the  matter  of  property  that  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence 
if  prohibition  passes  in  West  Virginia,  who  is  in  fault?  The  public? 
Not  further  than  public  responsibility  for  Ucense  laws  goes.  The 
individuals  who  have  founded  businesses  whose  only  end  was  to 
make  money  at  the  cost  of  public  morals  deserve  to  lose  every 
dollar.  The  men  who  dynamited  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building 
did  not  mean  to  kill,  but  they  dealt  with  an  agency  which  could 
not  be  controlled  after  once  its  machinery  was  put  into  operation. 
They  have  had  their  present  opportunities  for  doing  more  such 
harm  "wiped  out,"  and  they  deserved  it.  To  destroy  the  liquor 
traffic  in  West  Virginia  is  right.  The  men  who  have  staked  prop- 
erty in  the  business  have  done  it  in  the  face  of  growing  public  senti- 
ment. They  have  taken  the  risk,  and  if  the  turn  of  events  goes 
against  them,  they  alone  are  in  fault. 

No  man  who  does  right  in  West  Virginia  will  be  in  fault.  This 
shameless  letter  should  be  rebuked  by  press  and  pulpit  with  their 
combined  power.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  is  might  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
We  offer  that  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  figure  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  challenge  to  the  battle  in  the  mountain-begirt 
commonwealth.  As  to  vested  interests,  if  they  be  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, saloons,  let  them  look  out  for  themselves.  R.  S.  H. 


How  a  Little  Italian  Girl  Defended  Her  Honor 

There  comes  from  Cleveland  a  stirring  story  of  how  a  little  girl 
IS  years  old  has  closed  thirty  saloons  in  a  tenement  district  of  that 
city  known  as  "Little  Italy."  The  child,  an  Italian  herself,  revolted 
at  the  outrageous  proposal  of  her  drunken  father  that  she  should 
sell  herself  into  white  slavery  in  order  to  furnish  him  more  money 
for  drink.  Her  revenge  was  high-minded  and  effective.  Getting 
hold  of  a  local  option  petition  framed  under  the  Ohio  law,  she 
carried  it  round  the  neighborhood,  telling  her  story  and  getting  from 
her  chivalrous  Italian  neighbors  so  many  signatures  that,  before  the 
saloonkeepers  woke  up  to  what  was  happening,  she  had  the  law 
padlocked  on  them  throughout  the  whole  "Little  Italy"  section. 

Accepting  Law  Better  than  Evading  It 

A  recent  Illinois  legislature  passed  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  drink  hquors  on  railroad  trains.  It  is  admitted  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  law  was  to  create  a  "big  stick"  to  use  on  rowdies 
who  travel  from  dry  to  wet  towns  for  supplies  of  liquor  and  drink 
liberally  on  the  return  trip.  Whether  the  law  would  also  apply  to 
persons  who  take  liquor  in  connection  with  their  meals  on  dining 
cars  was  not  clear  from  its  own  wording,  and  was  disputed  by 
lawyers.  But  eleven  railroad  lines  which  operate  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mileage  within  the  state  over  which  dining  cars  run, 
have  united  in  an  agreement  that  they  will  accept  the  law  in  its 
most  rigid  possible  interpretation,  and  cease  to  serve  liquor  of 
any  kind  to  dining  patrons. 

If  this  fashion  of  interpreting  the  statute  book,  accepting  law  in 
the  large  instead  of  whittling  it  down  to  its  least  dimensions,  could 
be  made  the  guiding  principle  of  all  American  corporations,  the 
whole  face  of  public  problems  in  the  United  States  would  be 
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changed.  To  do  cheerfully  all  that  the  law  can  possibly  contemplate 
— not  to  sneak  and  wriggle  out  from  under  every  part  of  the  law 
which  an  evasive  construction  can  render  doubtful — is  a  policy  for 
corporate  business  which  would  speedily  cure  the  public  of  its 
present  disposition  to  overload  all  business  with  more  law  than 
it  can  carry. 


— President  August  F.  Bruske  of  Alma  College,  who,  as  briefly 
noted  last  week,  has  determined  at  next  commencement  time  to 
retire  from  his  more  than  twenty  years  of  service  in  that  position, 
will,  without  any  vice  of  self-praise,  be  able  to  carry  with  him  into 
his  retirement  the  consciousness  of  having  done  Christianity  in 
his  state  an  unforgettable  service.  As  Michigan  had  the  earliest, 
so  it  has  always  had  one  of  the  very  finest  and  best  state  universi- 
ties, and  it  was  long  doubted  whether  there  was  room  in  the  state 
alongside  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  Christian  college. 
The  success  of  Alma  under  Dr.  Bruske's  leadership  has  well  an- 
swered the  question,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  Christian  college 
when  true  to  type  has  a  field  that  no  success  of  state  universities, 
however  excellent,  can  obliterate.  Alma  College  will  go  on  doing 
its  true  work  totally  apart  from  competition  with  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  will  continue  an  object  lesson  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  which  the  church  college  is  fitted  to  do. 

— Question  is  sometimes  raised  about  the  relation  between  saloon 
sentiment  and  political  corruption  in  such  communities  as  Adams 
county,  Ohio,  where  so  many  citizens  were  lately  disfranchised  for 
buying  or  selling  votes.  Judge  Blair,  whose  astute  and  successful 
management  of  these  vote-traffic  cases  elicited  national  admiration, 
throws  light  on  that  question  by  observing  that  in  the  town  which  in 
Adams  county  had  been  longest  without  saloons  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  voters  were  disfranchised,  while  in  the  town  from  which  the 
saloons  were  last  expelled  51  per  cent  of  all  electors  lost  their  votes 
through  their  own  confession  of  having  accepted  bribes.  Judge 
Blair  says  that  his  clean-up  of  the  county  would  have  been  im- 
possible before  the  local  option  vote  put  out  the  saloons.  The 
moral  revolt  of  the  county  against  the  liquor  business  was  the 
groundwork  of  that  immediately  following  revolt  against  bribery 
which  sustained  the  judge  in  his  drastic  prosecutions. 

— A  cable  from  France  reports  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  A. 
Boegner,  the  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  Society  of  France, 
and  in  the  present  generation  the  outstanding  foreign  missionary 
statesman  of  the  old  Huguenot  Church.  Dr.  Boegner,  who  was  a 
man  of  singularly  diffident  and  retiring  disposition,  had  been  little 
appreciated  by  English-speaking  Christians  until  he  appeared  as 
head  of  the  French  delegation  at  the  Edinburgh  conference.  Ac- 
quaintance with  him  there  and  on  his  later  visit  to  America  a  year 
ago  revealed  to  Americans  the  golden  heart  of  the  man  and 
awakened  the  highest  admiration  for  his  quiet  power.  Death  came 
to  him  suddenly,  through  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  as  he  was  preaching 
in  the  ancient  Huguenot  city  of  Rochelle. 

— United  Presbyterian  advertising  genius  appHed  to  the  missionary 
cause  continues  to  produce  some  startling  effects.  A  very  recent 
"ad"  in  this  famous  series  alludes  to  the  incident  of  the  shekel  taken 
from  the  fish's  mouth,  and  applies  it  in  this  unanswerable  fashion : 
"United  Presbyterians,  of  course,  don't  believe  that  Christ  has  lost 
his  power.  They  know  that  he  could  take  $9.60  from  a  fish's 
mouth,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  that  are  saying  now  that  he 
cannot  take  15  cents  a  week  from  the  pockets  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterians next  year.  Is  it  because  the  United  Presbyterians  do  not 
carry  money  around  as  carelessly  as  a  fish,  or  is  it  because  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  get  them  to  loosen  up?" 

— Everything  gets  reduced  to  statistics  these  days,  and  so  some- 
body has  figured  out  the  average  length  of  time  for  which  a 
Protestant  church  member  manages  to  keep  up  a  real  hearty 
activity  in  church  work.  The  "answer"  is  that  the  active  period 
for  an  ordinary  layman  or  laywoman  is  two  and  one-half  years 
only.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  calculator  got  his 
data  for  this  calculation.  Still,  if  the  publication  of  it  makes 
anybody  ashamed  of  being  so  soon  weary  in  well  doing,  the  mathe- 
matician in  the  case  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  forgive- 
ness for  his  figures,  even  if  he  has  been  phenomenally  athletic  in 
jumping  to  a  conclusion. 

— It  is  a  bit  of  generous  and  honorable  loyalty  to  a  faithful 
subordinate  which  leads  Attorney  General  Wickersham  to  protest 
as  aggressively  as  he  is  doing  against  the  exclusion  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Lewis  from  the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  elected  to  the  association  by  its  executive  committee  very 
willingly  when  a  record  of  his  legal  attainments  and  testimony  to 
his  personal  character  were  laid  before  the  committeemen.  On 
that  showing  they  had  no  doubt  of  his  making  a  creditable  member. 


But  when  they  later  found  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  negro,  they  under- 
took to  cancel  the  election.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  written  to  every 
one  of  the  association's  several  thousand  members  asking  for  sup- 
port of  his  objection  against  this  entirely  irregular  proceeding, 
which  amounts  to  expulsion  without  charges.  It  will  be  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  United  States  if  Mr. 
Wickersham's  protest  is  upheld  by  a  majority  of  bar  association 
members.  The  bar  association  is  not  a  social  club,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
is  in  no  wise  seeking  "social  equality."  Membership  in  the  associa- 
tion certifies  only  learning  and  character.  If  a  black  man  who 
possesses  these  qualifications  is,  for  color  alone,  denied  the  recog- 
nition of  his  qualities,  the  true  American  principle  of  equal  public 
privilege  for  equal  private  worth  is  denied  by  that  profession  which 
should  most  of  all  be  bound  to  maintain  it. 

—A  lot  of  officers  in  the  United  States  army  who  feel  it  a 
breach  of  discipline  to  dispute  their  superiors  at  Washington  on  the 
canteen  question  are  willing  quietly  to  "tip  off"  to  civilian  friends  some 
mighty  good  anti-beer  arguments.  It  is  in  that  way  that  there 
reaches  The  Continent  the  suggestion  of  another  reason  for  not 
putting  back  the  old  beer  bar  in  the  canteens  at  the  army  posts.  This 
officer  says  that  it  is  not  merely  the  demoralization  of  the  men 
but  the  demoralization  of  officers  that  ought  to  be  thought  about 
seriously  before  anybody  advocates  the  return  of  the  beer  stein. 
When  beer  was  sold  in  canteen  it  was  necessary  always  to  detail 
some  officer  to  act  as  the  superintendent  of  the  bar.  If  the  detail 
fell  to  an  officer  who  enjoyed  the  job,  the  mischief  was  to  pay  among 
the  enlisted  men,  for  they  were  officially  encouraged  to  drink  all 
they  could  hold.  At  times,  however,  a  real  temperance  man  was 
assigned  to  the  task,  and  then  one  of  two  things  occurred— either 
he  was  continually  outraged  in  manhood  and  in  conscience  by  the 
totally  disagreeable  task,  or  else  gradually  he  got  calloused  to  the 
whole  disgusting  business  and  came  not  to  care— perhaps  got  to 
drinking  himself.  According  to  this  informant,  there  have  been 
more  instances  than  one  of  deplorable  moral  breakdown  among 
previously  sober  officers  who  were  made  saloonkeepers  by  the  orders 
of  post  commandants. 

— Excellent  cartoons  dealing  with  matters  of  religion  and  morals 
are  appearing  in  The  Religious  Telescope  and  The  Christian 
Endeavor  World,  signed  E.  J.  Pace.  They  are  interesting  tokens 
of  a  talent  which  is  joined  to  a  fine  consecration.  Mr.  Pace  is  a 
missionary  for  the  United  Brethren  of  Christ  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  His  artistic  gift,  developed  in  his  early  youth,  was  earning 
him  a  high  recompense  as  a  cartoonist  for  the  daily  press,  when  he 
gave  up  all  his  brilliant  prospects  in  that  direction  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  at  an  ordinary 
missionary  salary.  This  new  work  of  his  now  appearing  is,  how- 
ever, a  pleasant  indication  that  his  missionary  service  has  not  com- 
pelled him  to  bury  his  talent,  and  that  he  still  finds  in  harmony 
with  the  fine  rehgious  consecration  of  his  life  a  chance  to  make 
his  able  pencil  work  for  good. 

—It  is  said  that  the  German  kaiser  has  hanging  in  his  workroom 
a  scroll  on  which,  along  with  other  wholesome  philosophy,  is  in- 
scribed this  sentence:  "The  world  is  so  large  and  we  are  so 
small,  everything  cannot  possibly  revolve  around  ourselves."  There 
is  a  suspicion  among  some  that  the  kaiser  himself  has  not  yet 
learned  this  lesson  very  effectively,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  good 
lesson  for  kaiser  and  for  commoner  people;  for  the  trend  of  self- 
centralization  is  not  confined  alone  to  king's  palaces. 

—A  Lutheran  mission  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  thinks  it  has  America's 
most  remarkable  church  prayer  meeting.  It  is  not  specially  designed 
to  be  a  men's  meeting,  but  the  men  outnumber  the  women  six  to 
nothing.  And  the  six  men  who  make  up  the  whole  attendance  com- 
prise a  German,  two  Danes,  a  Norwegian,  a  Greek  and  an  American. 

— Montpeher,  the  capital  city  of  Vermont,  after  trying  saloons  for 
one  year  has  voted  them  out  again.  The  idea  that  the  whole  trend 
these  days  is  against  prohibition  is  held  only  by  people  who  are 
not  keeping  all  eyes  open. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

—Dignity  is  better  than  candidacy.  The  quiet  of  the  cloister  is 
better  than  the  jargon  of  life's  Babels.  The  cloister  in  the  White 
House  where  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Cleveland  meditated  seems 
to  have  been  shut  and  locked. 

— The  Bunyan  window  in  Westminster  abbey  has  been  long  in 
reaching  its  place.  The  light  of  heaven  now  streaming  through  it 
is  not  more  beautiful  than  the  light  that  has  long  been  shed  by 
Bunyan's  immortal  classic. 

— "Silence  is  golden."  Sometimes  it  is  a  leaden  lie,  as  vocal 
as  the  universe  is  wide. 
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'Hard 

Work" 

Counts 


OILED  TERRIBLY"  is  the  brief  descrip- 
tion which  was  given  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  Scripture  says :  "What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  Energy  and  diligence  have  much  to  do 
with  successful  accomplishments.  Longfellow 
rightly  says  in  "Hyperion" :  "Believe  me,  the 
talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do."  The  genius 
sometimes  tempts  the  average  man  away  from  his  routine  labor  and 
lures  him  into  some  short  cut  to  prominence.  But  ere  he  has 
proceeded  far  the  solid  ground  becomes  a  quagmire  or  quicksand. 

Remarkable  gifts  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  few.  The  great 
multitude  must  climb  life's  ladder  round  by  round. 

Danger  of  Falsifying  Ideals 

False  standards  of  success  tempt  many  from  diligent  service. 
Street  expressions,  such  as  "He  is  lucky,"  "Fortune  favors  him," 
"He  has  a  pull,"  lead  those  who  are  naturally  lazy  and  who  are 
seeking  the  delights  of  life's  easy  chairs  to  refrain  from  work, 
and  with  Micawber-Iike  sanguinity  "wait  for  something  to  turn  up." 
After  years  of  self-complacency,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  these 
characters  embittered  and  reckless  because  they  have  falsified  the 
ideal  and  substituted  ease  for  hard  work. 

Hard  work  counts  today  more  emphatically  than  ever  before. 
Business  hours  are  concentrated  hours.  Close  thinking  and  con- 
centrated acting  have  given  longer  hours  for  recreation,  but  have 
taught  the  wideawake  man  of  today  that  sleeping  on  guard  means 
death.  Success  is  not  always  gained — that  is,  as  the  world  defines 
the  word.  There  are  many  who  "sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life."  and  there  are  many  to  whisper : 

"They  only  the  victory  win. 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight 

And  have  vanquished  the  demon  that  tempts  us  within." 


And  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  success  is  generally  attained 
by  those  who,  through  indomitable  energy  and  persistent  faithful- 
ness, give  themselves  wholly  to  the  everyday  tasks  which  life  brings 
to  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
past,  and  of  those  who  are  the  acknowledged  authorities  today, 
and  note  the  recognized  characteristics  of  hard  work. 

We  think  of  the  great  scholars,  historians,  essayists,  philosophers, 
scientists,  theologians,  statesmen,  as  men  of  remarkable  genius ;  but 
in  the  careful  study  of  their  lives  we  are  usually  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  secret  was  in  their  irresistible  diligence. 

As  boys  we  used  to  hate  our  Latin  and  Greek,  as  far  as  the 
paradigm  or  conjugation  was  concerned.  Later,  through  the  insight 
and  personality  of  our  instructor,  we  saw  the  genius  of  Caesar  in  his 
military  leadership.  We  swept  the  seas  as  shipmates  with  Virgil's 
hero.  We  forgot  the  classic  history  of  Homer  in  our  desire  to 
finish  the  story  which  now  controlled  our  imagination.  Latin  and 
Greek  then  ceased  to  be  uninteresting.  Instead  of  working  less  we 
found  ourselves  working  more.  Many  a  lad  who  was  worried  and 
nervous  in  the  mathematics  of  ten  years  ago  is  now  a  successful 
and  enthusiastic  bank  accountant.  He  sees  the  effect  and  reward 
of  diligent  service. 

One  Thing,  and  That  Heartily 

Faithfulness  is  uniting  the  ideal  with  the  practical.  Life  is  not 
measured  by  days  and  hours,  but  by  what  we  accomplish.  The 
accomphshment  is  not  always  manifest,  but  faithfulness  in  service 
never  goes  unrewarded.  The  spirit  of  service  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  more  faithful  that  service  and  the  more  diligent 
the  server,  the  greater  will  be  his  success  and  the  more  intrinsic  and 
permanent  the  influence  of  his  manhood. 

The  motto  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  mav  well  be  the  motto  of  any  young 
man  today :  "This  one  thing  I  do."  but  let  him  "do  it  heartily  as 
unto  the  Lord." 


More  Books  Condemned  by  Vatican 

BY    JAMES    M.  LUDLOW 


[Dr.  Ludlow,  former  pastor  at  East  Orange,  Nevu  Jersey,  has  spent 
since  his  retirement  from  the  active  ministry  considerable  time  in 
Italy,  where  his  shrewd  observation,  facilitated  by  many  intimate 
Italian  friendships,  has  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  desperate 
and  critical  character  of  the  Vatican's  present  struggle  to  suppress 
modernism.  Of  the  length  to  wliich  the  present  pope  is  driven 
in  trying  to  stamp  out  candid  thinking  from  among  his  priests,  the 
following  brief  article  exhibits  a  startling  demonstration.] 

THE  VATICAN  organ,  Rome,  has  published  the  following 
decree :  "The  congregation  of  the  most  eminent  and  rev- 
erend cardinals,  appointed  and  delegated  by  our  most  holy 
lord  Pope  Pius  X.  and  by  the  apostolic  see  for  the  index  of  books  of 
perverted  doctrine  and  for  the  proscription,  expurgation  and  per- 
mission of  the  same  throughout  the  Christian  world,  condemned 
and  condemns,  proscribed  and  proscribes,  and  ordered  and  orders  to 
be  placed  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books  the  following  works : 
P.  Duchesne,  'Histoire  Ancienne  de  I'Eglise' ;  'Letters  to  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.,'  by  a  Modernist;  The  Priest:  A  Tale  of 
Modernism  in  New  England,'  by  same,  etc.  Therefore  let  nobody 
of  any  grade  or  condition,  under  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the 
index  of  prohibited  books,  venture  to  publish  in  the  future  or  to 
read  or  keep  when  published  already,  in  any  place  or  in  any  idiom, 
the  said  proscribed  and  condemned  works." 

The  two  books  in  English  are  of  interest  to  Americans,  as  they 
are  written  by  an  American  priest,  and  are  a  severe  criticism  from 
the  inside  of  methods  adopted  by  the  Roman  Church  to  suppress 
freedom  of  thought  in  this  country. 

More  important  is  the  condemnation  of  Duchesne's  great  work. 
This  writer  is,  perhaps,  the  foremost  Catholic  historian  now  Hving. 
His  history  of  the  early  church  was  published  over  thirty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  printed  in  many  editions  and  in  various  languages. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  textbook  in  Catholic 
seminaries,  having  had  the  special  indorsement  of  the  same  "con- 


gregation of  the  index"  that  now  puts  it  under  the  ban  as  infidel 
and  dangerous.  A  year  ago  the  present  pope  saw  fit  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  order  its  exclusion. 

The  book  of  Duchesne  is  of  vast  interest  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merit  from  the  scholarly  point  of  view;  but  its  suppression  at  this 
late  date  awakens  deeper  interest  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  change 
of  mind  in  the  unchangeable  papacy.  Yet  this  occasion  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  book  has  become  an  arsenal  whence  the  modernists 
are  drawing  some  of  their  heaviest  guns.  The  early  history  of 
the  church  as  narrated  by  Duchesne  fails  to  substantiate  the  latest 
claims  of  the  papacy  in  many  particulars.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that 
Pius  X.'s  encyclicals  should  be  contradicted  by  the  very  books  upon 
which  a  whole  generation  of  priests  have  built  their  theories.  When 
the  present  holy  father  issued  his  "Pieni  1'  Animo"  forbidding  any 
clerical  reading  any  book  not  commended  by  the  bishop  or  ordinary, 
the  clerics  replied,  "Duchesne's  history  has  been  commended  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  church,  including  your  learned  and  infallible 
predecessor."  Then  came  the  response,  "We  withdraw  the  commen- 
dation, for  we  now  find  the  book  opposed  to  our  own  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  doctrines." 

The  issue  is  one  that  concerns  Protestants  but  little ;  yet  many 
Catholics  find  it  almost  a  vital  issue.  It  is  a  decided  facing  about 
of  the  Vatican  toward  the  mediaevalism  which  Leo  XIII.  evidently 
feared.  We  might  rather  say  that  it  indicates  not  so  much  a  "facing 
about"  as  a  deliberate  walking  backwards  into  a  chasm  which  the 
wiser  men  in  the  church  would  avoid. 

How  determined  the  present  pope  is  in  his  reversionary  policy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  about  a  year  ago  he  announced  that  no  one 
would  be  appointed  to  the  cardinalate  who  did  not  promise  to  pur- 
sue the  existing  plan  of  saving  the  world  by  the  suppression  of  all 
modernistic  studies.  This  may  account  for  the  disappointment  of 
many  Americans  in  not  reading  the  names  of  the  ablest  and  fore- 
most church  men  in  the  list  of  the  new  appointments  to  the 
sacred  college. 
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Woods  Homiletics:  Center  and  Tangent  Shots 

BY  GEORGE   A.  LITTLE 


THE  LETTER  was  from  Dr.  William  Mack  of  the  far  West. 
"Coming  East;  will  stop  and  see  you."   The  doctor  in  our 
boyhood  days  often  roamed  with  me  in  woods  and  by  creek 
with  gun  and  rod.    He  came  outwardly  changed — the  brown  hair 
white  as  the  driven  snow — but  within  the  same  jolly  boy  still. 

A  bright  autumn  day  found  us  in  the  woods.  Putting  a  green 
walnut  on  a  stump,  the  doctor  called  to  me :  "Hit  it  if  you  can." 
The  rifle  barked  and  the  nut  rolled  leisurely  until  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  "Just  touched  it!"  the  doctor  shouted;  "a  tangent  shot." 
And  then,  placing  his  finger  on  the  hull  where  barely  grazed,  he 
asked : 

"Parson,  do  you  make  tangent  or  center  shots  from  the  pulpit?" 
"What  do  you  mean  by  tangent  and  center  shots  from  the  pulpit?" 
I  asked. 

"The  charge  to  Jonah,"  he  began,  "is  a  charge  to  all  preachers: 
'Preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.'  A  text  has  its  teach- 
ing that  is  to  be  proclaimed.  Its  wording  or  its  connection,  though 
not  its  sense,  may  furnish  suggestions  other  than,  yes,  even  con- 
trary to,  the  truth.  Black  suggests  v.-hite.  Jonah  feared  to  cry,  'Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.'  Would  the  king  hesi- 
tate to  make  an  end  of  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace?  Why  alarm 
and  anger  Nineveh  by  the  prophecy  of  its  impending  doom? 

"So  now  there  are  men  who  fear  to  preach  the  preaching  that  is 
commanded,  for  they  know  men  asleep  to  danger,  to  duty,  to  oppor- 
tunity, who  do  not  want  to  be  awakened  from  the  slumber  which  is 
unto  death,  and  would  resent  such  waking.  So  they  take  ship  to 
Tarshish  by  evading  the  teaching  of  the  text  and  (as  they  must 
preach  somehow)  by  enlarging  on  some  suggestion  furnished  by  its 
words,  though  not  by  its  sense — which,  as  it  were,  touches  the  text 
and  then  flies  far  from  it  just  as  your  bullet  touched  the  nut  and 
then  sped  far  away  from  it. 

"It  is  not  always  fear  to  offend  that  causes  tangent  shots.  I  have 
known  congregations  to  prick  up  their  ears  when  a  text  was  an- 
nounced, wondering,  What  will  he  get  out  of  that?  Surprise, 
sensation  is  the  aim  of  some  preaching.  Its  tendency  is  to  mysti- 
cism, to  doubt,  to  infidelity — at  least  to  a  lessening  of  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  and  to  an  obscuring  of  its  teachings.  Now  this — 
worse  than  a  clean  miss  of  the  mark — is  what  I  mean  by  tangent 
shooting  from  the  pulpit. 

"By  a  center  shot  I  mean  forcibly  sending  the  teaching  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  heart,  to  the  very  center  of  soul  and  spirit.  Some- 
times the  word  so  preached  terrifies,  as  the  faithful  words  of  Paul 
made  Felix  to  tremble;  again,  it  angers,  as  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  did  the  adulterous  wife  of  Herod.  It  requires  courage, 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  souls  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  to  make  of  one  a  marksman  who  makes  center  shots.  Let 
the  preacher  give  the  heaven  born  message,  be  it  warning  or  invi- 
tation, and  never  by  wordy  subterfuge  give  as  divine  what  is  human. 
It  is  an  old  practice  to  give  in  lieu  of  the  commandments  the  tradi- 
tions of  men." 

Just  here  I  cried  out,  "Demonstrate !  Demonstrate !  Show  me  a 
center  and  a  tangent  shot  from  the  pulpit." 

"Very  well,  let  us  take  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  It  has 
several  teachings :  One  is  the  folly  of  such  as  go  from  the  heavenly 
Father  and  his  commandments.  The  most  prominent,  I  think,  is 
the  desire  of  God  to  welcome  home  every  true  penitent.  David 
by  no  means  told  all  when  he  sung,  'A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  'Not  despise'  does  not  tell  it.  God 
loves  such  a  heart ;  he  admires  it.  'Not  despise'  is  the  cold  negative 
statement ;  the  frozen  icicle  of  a  great  warm  truth.  Even  the  words 
of  Jesus,  'There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,'  do  not  equal  the  word  painting  of  this 
exquisite  allegory.  The  father  has  joy.  He  rejoices  more  to  re- 
ceive his  son  than  does  the  son  to  be  received.  No  one  can  despair 
of  salvation  who  reads  and  comprehends  the  parable.  The  deeper 
the  preacher  impresses  it  on  mind  and  heart,  the  more  life  he  puts 
into  this  word  picture,  the  more  central  is  his  shot.  Truth  sent 
home  is  the  center  shot. 

"Now  for  the  tangent  shot.  Men  have  taken  this  choicest  of 
parables  and  under  it  portrayed  the  overindulgent  parent  ruining 
his  son  by  too  much  pocket  money ;  by  giving  him  too  loose  a  rein 
and  so  starting  him  on  the  road  to  dissipation  and  ruin.  Abomi- 
nable, wicked  travesty!  God's  inheritance  is  not  money.  It  is  the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.  It  is  the  best  possibilities  of  being, 
both  of  'the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'  Look 
at  ourselves.   We  have  lived  our  three  score  and  ten  years  and  are 


on  a  tramp  of  at  least  five  miles  expecting  to  enjoy  every  step  of 
the  way  seeing  everything  pleasing  and  exciting,  and  returning  to 
your  home  with  the  sauce  which  will  make  the  hot  biscuit  taste  like 
'wafers  dipped  in  honey'  and  the  coffee  as  the  fabled  nectar  of  the 
gods.  What  an  inheritance  we  have  had  in  health  and  in  boyhood 
homes,  in  social  and  educational  advantages ! 

"Look  at  it  in  another  light.  You  recall  'old  Sile'  of  our  boyhood 
days.  Can  you  not  now  see  the  crippled  but  happy  'innocent' 
hobbling  down  the  street,  the  boys  gathering  about  him  and  one 
hailing.him,  and  then  his  straightening  up,  pointing  with  his  cane  at 
the  boy  and  saying,  'The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet' — how  the  crowd 
cheered  him  with  'You  got  him,  Sile ;  you  got  him,'  and  how  pleased 
he  was  with  their  praise?  The  Father  never  gave  him  our  in- 
heritance. Shall  we  complain  because  we  had  the  ability  to  sin 
and  to  do  well,  which  poor  Sile  never  had?  Why  find  fault  with 
our  inheritance  and  wish  for  that  of  the  idiot?  Why,  because  of 
man's  perversity  and  folly,  make  out  that  God  is  the  too  indulgent 
parent  and  so  must  share  the  responsibility  for  the  ruin  of  human 
bodies  and  souls?  In  such  ways  as  this  Scripture  is  perverted, 
and  such  perversion  is  a  tangent  shot." 

With  that  the  doctor  took  the  rifle,  saying,  "Now  for  a  center 
shot."  The  gun  barked  and  the  nut  flew  in  fragments.  Picking  up 
a  bit  of  the  nut,  I  said,  "Look  at  it.  No  bird  or  squirrel  wants  this 
mangled  meat.  Is  there  not  a  gentler  and  better  way?"  Cracking 
another  nut,  I  presented  him  the  kernel  in  almost  complete  halves 
and  asked,  "Is  not  this  a  more  appetizing  teaching  of  the  truth?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "A  figure  of  speech  cannot  be  made  to 
picture  all  phases  of  a  truth.  My  purpose  is  to  show  what  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  preacher.  I  am  not  recommending  dynamite  nor 
gunpowder.  Yet  some  instruction  ought  to  be  shot  into  people.  I  feel 
like  smashing  both  his  teaching  and  the  man  who  makes  a  fetich  of 
the  form  of  a  sacrament  or  who  affirms  the  shadow  of  a  truth  to  be 
better  than  its  substance.  The  hull  of  the  walnut  has  its  use,  but 
its  meat  is  what  we  eat.  Give  that,  in  its  most  tempting  form,  to 
Nicodemus,  to  Mary,  to  the  woman  at  the  well;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  to  the  hypocrites  of  our  day — smash 
'em !    Smash  'em  !" 

Working  Behind  a  Closed  Door 

BY  LEE  McRAE 

IN  A  LARGE  Western  city  there  is  an  unusually  gifted  primary 
teacher  who,  after  long  experience,  is  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  remain  at  home.  But  give  up  the  work?  Not  she!  For 
several  years  past  she  had  had  a  corps  of  carefully  selected  helpers 
who  taught  the  graded  classes  their  supplemental  work  while  she 
gave  the  lesson  to  the  whole  room.  Now  that  she  must  step  aside, 
she  has  delegated  them  to  take  her  visible  place  in  the  school.  One 
has  sole  charge  of  the  music — selecting,  teaching  and  leading  it. 
Another  has  the  management  of  the  opening  and  closing  exercises, 
and  is  the  nominal  leader.  Each  class  teacher  is  expected  to  do 
all  that  she  did  before,  and  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  attendance 
of  her  pupils.  And  one,  her  most  dependable  helper,  does  the 
teaching  of  the  lesson. 

But  this  lesson  is  written  out  in  all  its  minutiae  in  the  quiet  of  the 
sick  room. 

With  a  superabundance  of  time  in  which  to  study  the  Bible 
story,  its  context  and  the  many  lesson  helps  at  her  command,  added 
to  her  long  training,  she  can  prepare  a  much  better  lesson  than  could 
her  assistant,  busy  with  home  and  social  duties,  and  compelled  to 
do  a  hundred  things  from  which  the  invalid  is  freed.  As  she 
divides  her  lesson  plainly  into  heads,  "Approach,  Transition,  Story 
and  Review,"  it  is  easy  for  the  assistant  to  memorize  its  salient 
points,  coloring  it  (as  she  should)  with  her  own  ideas  and 
personality. 

Thus  the  children  really  get  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  two— 
the  long  thought  and  experience  of  the  older  woman,  and  the  quick, 
present-day  touch  of  the  one  looking  directly  into  the  responsive 
little  faces.  Blessed  indeed  are  those  little  people,  although  they 
know  it  not. 

This  is  a  rare  situation,  I  grant  you;  but  it  proves  that  not  a 
few  "shut-ins"  can  continue  to  "do  things"  in  the  outside  world. 


—"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  no  God."  The  reason  is 
obvious ;  he  is  a  fool. 
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Chicago  Facing  Her  Own  Facts 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


SEVERAL  months  ago  a 
certain  student  in  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary  faced 
the  ordeal  of  addressing  his  fel- 
low students ;  but  he  could  not 
make  a  speech.  His  attempt  was 
a  lamentable  failure.  He  had 
worked  hard  to  "get  up"  a 
homily,  bu-t  it  would  not  flow. 

A  few  weeks  ago  that  same 
student  stood  before  the  same 
company,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
talked  about  the  religious  needs 
of  Chicago  and  the  way  to  meet 
them.  His  message  fairly  over- 
flowed his  lips.  He  lamented 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted 
him,  and  his  enthusiasm  stirred 
his  fellows  greatly. 

The  difference  was  simply  that 
he  had  gone  from  the  realm  of 
abstract  moralizing  down  into 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  with  his 
own  eyes  had  seen  the  needs  of 
men,  and  heard  the  deep  human 
cry,  so  that,  like  his  Master  of 
old,  he  was  moved  with  com- 
passion when  he  beheld  the 
multitude.  The  McCormick  stu- 
dents are  sent  out  as  "kingdom 
scouts"  by  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Presbyterian 

church  extension  work  in  Chicago;  they  visit  the  rescue  missions, 
the  lodging  houses,  the  prisons,  the  homes  for  tramps,  the  settle- 
ments, the  Salvation  Army  work,  the  institutional  churches  and  all 
that  varied  array  of  agencies  for  dealing  with  humanity's  need 
which  a  great  Christian  city  affords. 

One  student  was  reporting  at  a  meeting  how  well  the  tramps 
were  cared  for.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  fellow  student  who 
said,  "You  were  there  being  shown  around  by  the  management— 
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I  was  there  as  a  tramp,  and  I 
know  the  other  side."  For  in 
their  zest  for  this  absorbing 
work,  some  of  the  boys  have 
literally  identified  themselves 
with  Chicago's  "down  and  out" 
population,  to  see  the  work  of 
religion  and  relief  from  the  un- 
der side.  They  know  what  a 
saloon  looks  like  from  the  in- 
side, and  they  have  visited  the 
variety  theaters  that  are  the  re- 
sort of  multitudes  of  men.  If 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
these  students  would  frankly 
confess  that  Chicago  is  more  in- 
teresting than  Chaldea,  and  that 
the  history  of  Babylonia,  Assyr- 
ia, Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  has 
neither  the  profit  nor  the  stir  of 
the  history  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis by  the  lake,  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1912.  All  this  means, 
obviously,  that  none  of  the  the- 
ological students  who  have  been 
at  close  grips  with  life  in  Chi- 
cago's slums,  and  who  have 
toiled  for  days  at  the  making  of 
charts  of  the  city  and  its  prob- 
lems, can  ever  go  to  a  parish  and 

— . .  ..  .         .:,^^...„....^<  „   judge  it  merely  by  the  sort  of 

crowd  which  faces  him  on 
Sunday.  The  survey  idea  has  taken  hold  of  Chicago,  as  indeed  it  is 
taking  hold  of  the  whole  country.  Its  value  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  which  makes  the  survey  a 
part  of  its  local  campaign  in  every  city.  The  principle  has  been 
accepted  by  all  the  leaders  in  the  new  forms  of  Christian  service. 
Chicago  Presbytery  has  a  church  extension  committee  which  util- 
izes twentieth  century  science  and  the  modern  methods  of  the 
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day's  successful  business  enterprises.  It  has  coordinated  its  agencies, 
eliminated  waste  and  heightened  efficiency.  Now  it  has  set  out  to 
put  all  its  work  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts.  Instead  of  elo- 
quent figures  of  speech,  it  has  to  offer  an  array  of  facts  which 
are  still  more  eloquent,  and  which  have  the  added  merit  of  being  in 
shape  for  the  humblest  worker  to  possess  and  pass  along. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Chicago's  social  and  religious  life 
has  been  sought  out  to  the  limit.  There  hangs  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  one  floor  in  the  Ohio  building  wliere  the  Presbyterian 
agencies  of  Chicago  are  grouped,  a  huge  map  of  the  city,  the  first 
and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  This  tells  at  a  glance  what 
major  forces  are  at  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Every  church  is 
indicated,  Catholic  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  being  included. 
Public  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, theological  seminaries,  settlements — all  indicated  by  spe- 
cial symbols,  and  the  saloons  and  theaters  having  distinctive  marks. 

Here  is  a  polychrome  picture  of  the  polyglot  peoples  of  this 


CHICAOO 


changing  city.  Joseph's  coat  had  no  such  array  of  colors  as  these 
which  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  neighborhood  is  predominantly 
Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  German,  Lithuanian,  Italian,  Hungarian, 
Servian,  Jewish,  Polish,  negro  or  American.  This  map  is  the  work 
of  G.  B.  St.  John,  Mr.  Stelzle's  associate  in  the  department  of 
social  service  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Forty  students 
of  McCormick  Seminary,  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number  in  the 
institution,  cooperated  in  the  making  of  this  map  and  in  getting 
up  a  wide  diversity  of  charts.  This  is  the  first  racial  map  of  Chi- 
cago ever  prepared.  The  seminary  students  supplement  it  by  a 
map  and  charts  of  one  square  mile  on  the  West  side,  where  they 
made  an  actual  house-to-house  canvass  as  part  of  their  semi- 
nary work. 

A  new  kind  of  sermon  has  been  made  ready  to  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Hill  and  his  associate,  George  B.  Safford,  D.  D.,  the  men  who 
are  behind  all  this  new  work.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the 
map,  a  huge  portfolio  of  charts  to  display  to  congregations,  who 
find  the  preachment  very  much  to  their  tastes.  The  pictorial  truth 
presented  always  startles  and  interests  even  the  hearers  who  are 
ordinarily  indifferent  to  city  mission  pleas.  Until  the  truth  comes  to 
them  through  eje  gate,  they  seldom  realize,  even  in  a  measured 
degree,  the  sort  of  city  in  which  they  live,  or  the  kind  of  work 
to  which  the  chti.rch  is  called. 

The  charts  tell,  as  words  cannot,  what  an  international  city  is  this 
great  Chicago.  The  •  simple  statement  that  there  are  thirty-three 
foreign  consuls  resident  there  is  impressed  by  a  chart  as  phrases 
cannot  do  it.  The  peoples  of  thirty-three  nations — more  than  are 
enumerated  as  represented  at  Pentecost — need  to  be  looked  after 
by  official  representatives  of  their  governments. 

One  block  startles  with  its  showing,  for  the  investigators  found 
not  a  single  American  resident  in  it.  It  looks  like  the  Balkan  prob- 
lem come  to  Chicago;  for  this  study  discovered  Servians  and 
Croatians  and  Montenegrins  and  Macedonians  and  Slovenians  and 
Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  and  Roumanians  and  Russians — all  the 
elements  that  make  the  Balkans  the  tinder-box  of  Europe — but  not 
a  single  American  to  help  fuse  together  these  various  peoples. 

A  Presbyterian  missionary  from  Persia  declared  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed larger  audiences  of  Persians  in  Chicago  than  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  reach  at  one  time  in  all  his  years  in  Persia. 

A  chart  showing  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  minors  in  Chi- 
cago strikes  the  eye  startlingly.  The  circle  is  like  a  huge  pie, 
and  represents  the  814,115  minors  in  the  city.  Only  about  one-third 
of  this  pie  goes  to  the  native-born,  for  of  American  parentage  only 
248,102  are  recorded,  with  a  tiny  slice,  8,627,  for  the  negro  popula- 
tion. The  foreign-born  minors  and  minors  of  foreign  parentage 
total  557,386.  In  the  light  of  this  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  largest  night  school  in  Chicago  for  the  study  of  English  is 
held  at  the  Presbyterian  Bohemian  settlement  house. 

These  charts  take  one  back  to  kindergarten  days.  They  make 
great  social  facts  clear  enough  for  little  children  to  understand. 
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TWO  SOCIAL  FORCES- 


Here  are  two  black  squares,  side  by  side.  They  look  alike,  being 
different  only  in  size,  but  they  are  not  "big  brother  and  little 
brother."  They  are  the  deadliest  of  foes,  and  the  end  will  be,  after 
the  fashion  of  Joseph's  dream,  that  the  big  black  square  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  little  ^  black  square. 

For  the  larger  chart  stands  for  7,152  liquor  saloons,  and  the 
smaller  for  1,157  churches  and  missions.  Both  are  social  forces. 
They  are  after  the  people.  Both  live  only  by  ministry  to  men  and 
women  of  all  nationalities.  The  ministry  of  one,  though,  is 
the  ministry  of  life,  peace  and  joy;  and  the  ministry  of  the  other  is 
death,  disorder  and  despair. 

A  telling  sermon  on  efficiency  is  preached  by  another  set  of 
diagrams.  Here  are  four  rectangular  spaces  representing  the 
Christian  people  of  Chicago's  1,157  churches.  At  a  glance  it  appears 
that  the  Protestants  have  920  churches ;  and  straightway  the  Presby- 
terian from  the  north  of  Ireland  begins  to  plume  himself  upon 
Protestant  superiority  to  Roman  Catholicism,  since  the  Catholic 
diagram  shows  only  181  Catholic  churches,  with  fifty-six  Jewish 
synagogues.  Before  h«  begins  to  vaunt  himself  with  pride,  the 
Protestant  would  better  consider  how  much  of  the  size  is  due  to 
efficiency,  and  how  much  to  that  form  of  denominationalism  which 
multiplies  organizations  without  increasing  their  effectiveness. 

A  circular  diagram,  sliced  like  an  orange,  gives  another  view 
of  the  whole  subject.  Here  the  division  shows  that  the  Catholics 
have  68.2  per  cent  of  the  city's  823,441  communicants,  while  the 
Protestants  have  only  28.5.  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  increased  efficiency  and  economy,  ministers  to 
its  vaster  population  by  disproportionately  fewer  agencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  doesn't  mean  quite  all  that  appears,  for  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  although  as  a  rule  smaller,  minister  in  more  varied 
ways  and  more  frequently  to  their  people.  In  any  case,  the  diagram 
stimulates  thought. 

.  The  camel  wisdom  which  shuts  its  eyes  to  ugly  facts  is  not  in 
vogue  today.  The  mood  of  the  modern  man  impels  him  to  face  all 
the  facts,  even  the  worst.  The  church  of  today,  taking  all  of  life 
for  its  field,  has  dared  to  investigate  even  the  most  hideous  phases 
of  society  and  to  ask  herself,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper" — or  my 
sister's?  Hundreds  of  Chicago  Christians  have  been  shocked  into 
new  interest  in  social  questions  by  two  charts,  one  showing  that 
the  annual  contributions  to  church  and  mission  work  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Chicago  amount  to  $4,000,000.  Alongside  of  it  is  the  amaz- 
ing statement,  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  vice  commission  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  that  the  annual  profits — not  investment,  but  profits 
— of  those  interested  in  the  social  evil  are  $16,000,000 !  The  chart 
quotes  the  commission  as  saying,  "Religion  and  education  alone 
can  correct  the  greatest  curse  which  today  rests  upon  mankind." 
The  church  extension  committee  frankly  accepts  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  remedying  even  these  dreadful  conditions. 

With  Rev.  George  A.  Kilbey,  an  ex-Salvation  Arrny  man  who  has 
sailed  the  seven  seas,  for  its  general  superintendent  the  Chicago 
Christian  Industrial  League  does  a  unique  work  for  the  "down  and 


outs."  For  one  thing,  it  runs  a  TO-cent  lodging  house,  where  a 
hundred  men  are  housed  every  night,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
are  turned  away.  Business  and  professional  men  who  are  subject 
to  appeals  for  aid  are  supplied  with  lodging  house  tickets  which 
they  may  give  applicants.  And  all  the  waste  materials  that  homes 
produce — old  clothes,  papers,  broken  furniture,  etc. — are  gathered 
by  the  eighteen  wagons  of  the  league  and  carried  to  the  large  ware- 
house, where  they  are  sorted  by  men  out  of  work.  The  clothes  are 
patched,  furniture  is  mended,  paper  waste  is  baled  and  sold;  and  lo, 
all  that  would  have  gone  to  the  furnace  provides  work  for  some 
men,  and  cheap  clothing  and  furniture  for  others. 

In  a  single  year  1,000  men  have  registered  and  passed  through  the 
league's  workshops,  many  of  them  being  restored  to  self-supporting 
and  self-respecting  lives.  Over  25,000  meals  have  been  supplied 
and  8,400  days  of  work  furnished  and  6,700  night's  lodgings  and 
baths  given.  An  average  force  of  forty-five  men  has  been  regularly 
employed. 

Since  it  is  essential  that  the  church  follow  the  man  who  has 
sunk  farthest  in  the  social  scale,  and  that  she  prove  the  reality  of 
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tral West  metropolis. 


Edgar  P.  Hill 

the  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  some  form  of  rescue  mission  work 
must  be  done  in  every  city.  The  Chicago 
Presbyterian  plan  has  won  the  indorsement 
of  experts  as  the  most  practical  and  effective. 

The  antipodes  of  rescue  work  is  the 
training  of  Christian  workers,  and  the  Presbyterian  Training  School 
of  Chicago  for  young  women,  which  has  been  centered  in  the  parish 
house  of  the  Second  church,  now  has  its  own  home  on  Calumet 
avenue  and  at  present  enrolls  twenty-nine  students,  many  of  them 
college  graduates,  who  are  in  training  to  be  deaconesses,  church 
visitors,  pastor's  assistants  and  settlement  workers. 

Dr.  Hill  looks  forward  to  a  training  school  for  men  and  women 
where  the  highest  Presbyterian  ideals  will  be  maintained,  the  school 
cooperating  at  one  end  with  the  theological  seminary  and  at  the 
other  with  the  rescue  and  settlement  work  of  the  church. 

Back  of  all  these  details  one  may  see  the  outworking  of  the  new 
principle  which  is  taking  such  strong  hold  of  the  Christian  forces 
of  our  time.  This  new  mind  feels  that  it  must  eliminate  waste, 
it  must  do  service  as  well  as  hold  services,  it  must  bear  its  part 
in  the  solving  of  the  radically  new  conditions  created  in  our  cities 
by  immigration  and  urban  development;  it  must  reach  down  a 
brother  hand  to  the  man  who  has  fallen  farthest,  and  it  must  show 
by  every  means  that  the  new  times  still  contain  the  patient,  per- 
sistent, loving  spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  last  word  in  social  service  is  to  be  spoken  by  the  church  of 
Christ.    Mere  human  altruism  is  not  a  sufficiently  enduring  motive, 


Industrial  Home  and  Warehouse 


George  B.  Safford 

when  it  comes  face  to  face  with  the  de- 
pressing conditions  of  congested  city  cen- 
ters. Secular  "settlements"  had  their  day 
and  have  practically  passed.  Christian  set- 
tlements continue  to  grow.  Withal,  there 
must  be  the  most  scientific  efficiency.  Dr. 
Hill  could  tell  more  than  his  modesty  permits  him  to  do  about  the 
new  scheme  of  cooperation  between  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  the  churches,  whereby  a  registration  bureau  is  maintained, 
wherein  every  charitable,  philanthropic  and  religious  organization 
which  appeals  for  public  aid  is  requested  to  register.  Thus  it  re- 
ceives the  vise  of  the  Association  of  Commerce.  This  means  that 
its  books  must  be  open  to  the  association's  auditors.  Approval 
by  this  body  declares  that  the  organization  is  worthy  of  public 
support.  Failure  to  secure  approval  indicates  that  in  the  judgment 
of  these  unbiased  experts  the  applicant  for  public  support  is  not 
worthy.  Various  so-called  charities,  whose  carrying  charges  are 
greater  than  their  benefactions,  cannot  survive  this  test.  Un- 
regulated and  unauthorized  associations  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  mulct  the  public  of  Chicago,  once  the  latter  have  learned  that 
only  cases  which  bear  the  seal  of  the  Association  of  Commerce's 
approval  deserve  support. 

This,  and  all  other  tests  that  sound  judgment  and  experience 
can  devise,  are  met  by  the  diversified  work  of  the  church  exten- 
sion committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chica*go.  Thus  the  humblest 
layman  may  have  a  part  in  a  citywide  effort  to  meet  the  call  of 
new  conditions. 
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He  That  Runs  May  Read 


BY  HERBERT  H.  SMITH 


TOBACCO,"  answered  a  Hungarian  in  my  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night 
class  in  English  for  foreigners.  I  had  asked  for  a  defini- 
tion of  a  common  noun  which  has  been  appropriated  as  the 
name  of  a  widely  advertised  brand  of  nicotine.  The  answer 
showed  again  the  psychological  power  of  repeated  advertising. 
That  youth  had  seen  this  particular  smoking  tobacco  advertised 
and  he  knew  no  other  use  for  the  word  used  as  a  brand  name. 
If  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  impress  the  mind  of  a  recent  immi- 
grant, who  can  read  only  a  few  lines  of  English,  should  he  not 
be  impressed  through  the  same  medium  with  Bible  truths? 

It  doubtless  would  appall  many  good  people  to  see  in  a  store 
window  a  placard: 


Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain 
You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  Dr.  Wilson  talk  on 

SWEARING 

at  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  Sunday  evening 
You  don't  need  a  ticket.  COME 


Why  not  as  well  have  such  a  placard  as  one  showing  a  creature 
of  the  stage  inviting  the  passers-by  to  see  the  "Broadway  Girls"? 


Such  a  card  as  outlined  here  contains  two  elements  which  may 
well  enter  into  church  advertising.  It  has  an  appeal  to  the  profane 
loiterers  to  cease  their  swearing,  and  holds  their  attention  long 
enough  to  interest  some  in  the  theme  of  the  sermon  and  the  place. 
Many  will  read  no  more  than  the  first  few  words  and  turn  away 
impatiently  because  they  know  some  church  is  trying  to  reach 
them,  and  they  don't  want  to  be  reached.  The  church  tends  to  re- 
strain a  man  from  doing  what  his  baser  nature  urges  him  to  do, 
and  restraint  of  any  sort  is  not  relished. 

In  every  man,  however,  whom  the  commandment  of  Moses 
reaches  from  placards  around  town  a  thought  starts,  however 
short.  Perhaps  the  next  card  he  sees  will  awaken  a  slumbering 
recollection  of  similar  words  when  he  was  a  boy.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  many  men  thus  stirred  will  be  put  in  a  receptive  at- 
titude for  the  invitation  to  accept  Christ,  which  they  will  find  at 
the  church? 

"When  did  you  write  to  mother  last?"  looks  down  on  visitors  in 
mission  halls  all  over  the  country.  It  has  "produced  results." 
Why  not  give  it  a  larger  audience?  The  manufacturer  of  a  new 
brand  of  breakfast  food  usually  concentrates  his  advertising  and 
efforts  to  get  dealers  in  a  small  territory.    If  the  gospel  missions 
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have ,  found  this  "mother"  question  a  telling  one,  why  not  take 
it  irom  the  walls  of  the  mission  and  put  it  where  the  men  outside 
all  churches  will  see  it?  Use  it  on  billboards,  placards,  cards  to 
be  handed  men,  on  blotters  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  used  to  thunder  forth  the  writings  on 
the  tables  of  stone  weekly  from  his  Madison  Square  pulpit.  They 
are  built  into  the  walls  of  his  present  church,  where  all  who  come 
m-.y  read.  If  his  New  York  congregation  needs  them,  surely 
the  people  of  the  streets  who  shun  the  churches  would  be  helped 
by  them.  The  men  who  are  trying  to  extend  the  sale  of  their 
product  which  tends  to  ruin  men  and  disrupt  families  tell  their  story 
with  alluring  pictures  in  glowing  colors  from  billboards.  They 
don't  wait  in  their  breweries  until  people  come.  They  have  branches 
at  convenient  places  and  go  where  the  people  are,  and  with  printed 
appeal  draw  them  in.  This  field  is  comparatively  untouched  by  the 
churches,  which  control  the  one  means  of  saving  the  men  whom 
the  breweries  are  trying  to  drag  down.  The  church  in  general  has 
refused  to  fight  on  the  same  ground  and  has  let  the  people  see  the 
invitations  of  vice  unmodified  by  appeals  to  a  higher  manhood. 

It  is  a  large  order  to  make  the  environment  of  a  city  religious 
through  all  the  avenues  of  influence  which  modern  advertising  pre- 
sents. But  if  the  church  is  failing  to  attract  men,  and  the  theaters 
and  moving-picture  shows  adjacent  to  the  churches  do  get  crowds, 
the  church  can  better  adopt  up-to-date  methods  of  influencing  those 


outside  the  church  rather  than  remain  with  the  folded  hands  of 
complacency  with  which  pastors  discuss  "The  Failure  of  the  Mod- 
ern Church  to  Interest  Men."  Let  the  pastors  study  the  methods 
that  business  men  use  to  persuade  people  to  do  what  they  want  them 
to  do,  let  them  mingle  with  men  and  find  how  they  are  appealed  to 
from  the  baser  side,  see  how  that  influence  can  be  counteracted 
and  learn  to  give  the  gospel  to  red-blooded  men  in  a  way  that  will 
reenforce  them  to  withstand  temptation. 

Back  of  all  advertising  must  be  the  "goods."  No  theater  holds 
the  crowds  unless  there  is  something  which  interests  them.  Let  not 
the  church  lower  its  tone  and  become  cheaply  sensational.  Let  the 
ministers  preach  Christ  and  his  saving  power,  with  homely,  prac- 
tical applications,  and  men  will  be  attracted  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Sensationalism,  if  some  will  count  advertising  sensationalism, 
must  end  with  the  outside  doors  of  the  church.  The  church  ap- 
peals to  men  from  a  standpoint  different  from  that  of  the  stage,  and 
that  difference  must  be  marked  in  the  service.  The  sermon,  to  inter- 
est most  men  who  come  to  the  church  for  the  first  time,  must  not 
be  of  a  contemplative  type.  It  must  draw  the  moral  from  things 
about  which  those  men  know  something  and  point  them  to  a  better 
way  of  living  for  Monday  morning  rather  than  for  the  hereafter. 
In  a  church  with  such  sermons,  supplemented  with  good  music  and 
cordial  ushers  and  members,  advertising  in  intelligent  hands  will 
do  more  than  the  average  man  can  realize. 


THE  WAYFARER 
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ORGAN  W.  SHUSTER  was  addressing 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  A  throng  too  great  for 
the  hall  had  sought  admittance,  most  of  them 
attracted  by  the  man  and  his  theme,  but  some 
drawn  by  the,  to  them,  incidental  fact  that 
"everybody  was  there."  Two  of  the  latter  class 
sat  behind  the  Wayfarer;  and  he  wished  them  in 
Hamadan  before  the  e^fening  was  o\er.  They  were  of  the  type  to 
whom  "society"  means  only  certain  forms  and  functions  and  folk; 
its  ideals  and  culture  and  refinement  bulk  small.  They  knew 
considerably  less  about  Persia  than  they  knew  about  directoire 
gowns — to  stretch  the  mantle  of  charity  to  the  farthest.  In  the 
splendid  American  knight  who  stood  before  them,  and  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  activities  in  Teheran  and  his  utterances  in  America, 
they  had  not  the  slightest  interest.  They  seemingly  wanted  only  to 
be  seen  at  this  function,  and  to  see  who  else  was  there.  So  their 
comments  throughout  the  lecture  ran,  "There's  Mrs.  Diddle  in  the 
third  row,  in  the  stunning  green  dress."  "What  a  fright  Mrs.  Bister 
is  in  that  blue  gown  1"  "Do  you  see  Dr.  Twitchell  alongside  of 
Mrs.  Wilds?   Isn't  she  self-conscious  up  on  the  platform?" 

And  so  on,  ad  nauseam,  until  a  bat  appeared  and  diverted  them, 
although  it  could  not  disturb  the  wonderful  Shuster;  who  was 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  worse  annoyances  than  bats.  The  real 
quality  of  that  audience  was  singularly  attested  by  the  way  in 
which  they  gave  heed  only  to  the  speaker,  despite  the  low-circling 
bat.  A  few  women  did  put  on  their  hats,  mindful  of  childhood's 
belief  concerning  this  creature  of  the  night. 

However  little  willing  a  person  may  be  to  lend  his  ears  to  conver- 
sations not  meant  for  him,  it  often  befalls  that  he  cannot  escape  the 
penetrating  tones  of  those  whose  words  are  least  worth  hearing. 
The  talk — other  folks'  talk — from  which  we  cannot  get  away  often 
spells  vacuity.  Somebody  aptly  defined  a  certain  type  of  character 
as  "the  woman  who  can  talk  so  long  about  the  price  of  peanuts." 
Often  the  Wayfarer  has  been  condemned  to  ride  in  the  train  in 
front  of  that  woman — and  her  husband. 

With  every  added  year  of  observation  of  life  the  Wayfarer  is 
readier  to  vote  a  soft,  low  and  modulated  voice  as  the  one  surest 
mark  of  breeding.  Condemned  to  travel  much,  he  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  at  the  hands  of  loud-voiced  talkers,  whose  inanity, 
vulgarity  or  profanity  has  labeled  their  characters  unerringly. 
What  course  to  take  in  public  places  with  such  gentry  is  a  problem 
not  to  be  solved  by  easy  generalizations.  Silence  or  withdrawal  is 
often  the  most  effective  testimony  against  them;  although  the 
Wayfarer  confesses  to  having  more  than  once  enjoyed  the  luxury 


of  telling  a  rotten-minded  pest  just  what  sort  of  vermin  he  is. 
Recently  in  a  Pullman  car  that  held  only  three  men,  two  of  them 
drummers,  the  Wayfarer,  although  several  seats  removed,  was 
forced  to  overhear  snatches  of  stories  from  the  sewer.  He  con- 
sidered the  place  and  the  rights  of  the  other  men,  and  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  those  present  approved  the  story.  Nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding,  his  conscience  has  often  since  reminded  him  that 
the  conventions  should  have  been  disregarded,  and  that  putrid  like- 
ness of  a  man  reminded  that  what  is  good  form  in  his  native  slime 
is  not  to  be  permitted  even  in  a  Pullman  car. 

***** 

Last  week  the  Wayfarer  was  dining  alone  in  a  club  in  a  great 
city,  when  two  middle-aged  men,  having  all  the  outward  appeatance 
of  gentility,  appeared  and  took  the  table  behind  him.  They  were 
flushed  with  liquor,  and  drank  three  cocktails  apiece  during  the 
first  half  hour  of  their  meal.  Perhaps  because  of  this  their  voices 
were  pitched  higher  than  good  taste  permits.  They  devoted  the 
first  half  hour  of  their  conversation  to  fatuous,  babyish,  boastful 
comment  upon  their  game  of  billiards,  and  other  billiard  players. 
Then,  by  some  inexplicable  transition,  the  talk  fell  upon  religion. 
One  said  he  attended  St.  Stephen's  church. 

"Yes,  and  a  blanked  fine  church  it  is,"  commented  his  friend. 

"Yes,  and  it  has  a  blanked  fine  choir,"  added  the  first  man ;  con- 
tinuing, "My  wife,  you  know,  is  a  blanked  fine  church  woman.  She 
used  to  be  president  of  one  of  those  blanked  mission  societies  for 
the  whole  diocese." 

"Do  you  belong  to  the  church  club?"  put  in  the  friend. 

"Yes,  but  I  never  go;  it's  too  blanked  stupid.    I'm  not  interested 

in  the  blanked  things  they  talk  about.    Now  down  in   "  (the 

Wayfarer  refrains  from  naming  the  city,  for  its  church  men  do  not 
fairly  deserve  the  characterization  quoted)  "we  had  a  blanked  fine 
church  club,  with  a  lot  of  blanked  fine  fellows  in  it.  Before  the 
dinners  a  crowd  of  us  would  go  downstairs  and  have  several  drinks, 
and  then  we'd  listen  to  the  speeches,  and  they  were  blanked  fine 
speeches,  too." 

The  reader  is  spared  more  of  this  profane  drivel — less  profane 
than  inane.  It  simply  revealed  "the  emptiness  of  ages"  in  the  man's 
head.  He  had  birth,  social  position  and  wealth,  but  only  the  four- 
lettered  word  of  which  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  fond  can  really 
describe  him.  Consider  the  lot  of  that  man's  wife — a  refined,  culti- 
vated Christian  woman !  The  martyrs  were  not  all  thrown  to  the 
lions  in  Rome;  some  of  them  are  today  at  the  mercy  of  dogs  and 
swine  and  apes. 

The  folk  whose  talk  is  soft  and  low  would  usually  not  suffer  by 
having  it  cried  from  the  housetops ;  but  the  persons  whose  speech 
is  likeliest  to  be  overheard  in  public  places  are  the  ones  who  most 
need  Carlyle's  vigorous  monition,  "A  little  more  silent,  please  1" 

The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 
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Our  One  Safe  Cocfidant 

I COULD  stand  it  better  if  I  had  someone 
to  confide  in,  with  whom  to  talk  it  over," 
moaned  a  woman  sick  and  sore  at  heart 
over  the  hidden  wrongdoing  of  a  near  and  dear 
member  of  the  family.  "But  the  only  persons 
to  whom  I  could  properly  mention  my  grief 
are  the  very  ones  from  whom  I  am  anxious  to 
keep  all  possible  knowledge  of  it.  They  judge 
my  poor,  foolish  black  sheep  so  harshly.  Yet 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I  must  die,  when  you, 
my  one  confidant,  are  unavailable,  for  want 
of  someone  to  tell  of  my  woe." 

"You  always  have  someone,"  gently  suggested 
the  listener,  "if  only  you  think  of  it,  dear. 
Tell  your  Elder  Brother  all  about  it,  and 
tell  him  often.  He  knows,  as  no  human  being 
could  do,  all  phases  and  circumstances  of  your 
trouble.  He  loves  the  black  sheep  even  better 
than  you  do.  And  when  you  have  told  him  all 
you  will  feel  better,  not  only  because  of  the 
relief  of  confiding  in  someone,  but  also  because 
you  know  that  he  will  never  betray  your  con- 
fidence or  reproach  you  for  mistakes  or  over- 
fullness  of  speech." 

We  all  know  this,  of  course,  but  do  we  al- 
ways remember  it  when  our  hearts  are  heavy, 
overladen  ?  So  many  of  us  might  be  saved 
bitter  heartaches,  perhaps  the  still  more  bitter 
heartaches  that  come  of  shut-in  griefs,  re- 
pressed sorrow,  if  we  remembered  at  the 
critical  time  that  the  Elder  Brother  always  is 
ready  to  listen,  to  sympathize,  to  help,  to  coun- 
sel. He  knows,  as  even  we  ourselves  cannot, 
how  tired  we  are ;  how  brave,  it  may  be  how 
weak;  how  weary;  just  where  and  how  we 
have  erred,  and  the  cause  of  our  mistakes  and 
sinning.  He  knows  when  and  how  we  have 
estranged  those  we  love  or  become  estranged 
from  them ;  just  when  and  how  wrong  matters 
can  best  be  set  right ;  just  when  and  how  the 
thing  we  fear  can  be  averted ;  just  when  and 
how  the  long  lane  of  grief  will  turn  to  glad- 
ness.   Yes,  he  knows — all ! 

Think  of  this  when  the  load  seems  too  heavy 
to  carry  another  moment,  when  it  seems  as  if 
the  clouds  show  no  smallest  rift,  when  the  past 
is  gray  and  the  future  black  with  apprehension. 
Think  of  this  when  those  we  love  make  mis- 
takes, will  not  be  held  back  from  sinning,  stray 
far  along  the  road  that  we  know  must  bring 
them  to  sadness  and  sorrow.  Think  of  this 
when  some  cherished  love  lies  dead  and  cold. 

The  relief  of  confidence,  of  confession,  has 
saved  many  a  brain  from  tottering,  many  a 
soul  from  slipping  back,  and  in  the  Elder 
Brother  is  found  the  safest,  sweetest,  most 
sympathetic  of  confidants,  the  wisest  of  coun- 
selors, the  surest  of  consolers.  Others  may 
fail,  reproach,  scorn  us,  even  laugh  at  our 
fears,  deprecate  our  intentions,  judge  our  mis- 
takes and  misdoings.  Others  may  repeat  our 
confidences,  or  misunderstand,  or  accept  them 
in  the  wrong  spirit.  But  never  this  Confidant, 
this  Consoler.  Never  he  who,  knowing  all, 
judges  as  can  no  mere  human  being ;  loves  us 
as  could  only  he  who  is  both  God  and  man. 

Ethel  Colson. 

He  Loved  the  Morning 

Daniel  Webster  added  early  morning  mental 
labors  to  the  usual  human  day's  work,  but  it 
seems  to  have  required  no  great  resolution 
to  do  so,  says  Sydney  George  Fisher  in  "The 
True  Daniel  Webster."  He  loved  it.  He  had 
an  uncontrollable  passion  for  watching  the 
stars  disappear  out  of  the  sky.  Those  early 
hours  were  intoxication  to  him.  His  power- 
ful imagination  reveled  in  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  passage  in  all  his  writings  is  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Page  about  the  morning  : 

"It  is  morning — and  a  sweet  morning,  and 
fresh,  and  delightful.  Everybody  knows  the 
morning,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to 
so  many  objects,  and  on  so  many  occasions. 
The  health,  strength  and  beauty  of  early  years 
lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  'morning  of  life.' 
Of  a  lovely  young  woman  we  say,  'She  is  bright 
as  the  morning,'  and  no  one  doubts  why  Lucifer 
is  called  'son  of  the  morning.'  But  the  morn- 
ing itself  few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities, 
Icnow  anything  about.    With  them  morning  is 


not  a  new  issuing  of  light ;  a  new  bursting 
forth  of  the  sun  ;  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that 
has  life,  from  a  sort  of  temporary  death,  to 
behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic 
day.  The  first  faint  streak  of  light,  the  earliest 
purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark  springs 
up  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  and  deeper  coloring 
into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  glorious 
sun  is  seen,  regent  of  the  day — this  they 
never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never  see. 

"Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  'morning' 
abound  in  all  languages,  but  they  are  the 
strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  East,  where 
the  sun  is  often  an  object  of  worship.  King 
David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the  'wings 
of  the  morning.'  The  'wings  of  the  morning' 
are  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  The  rays  of 
light  are  wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the  'Sun 
of  righteousness'  shall  arise,  'with  healing  in 
his  wings' ;  a  rising  sun  which  shall  scatter 
light  and  health  and  joy  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. 

"I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advan- 
tage of  us  from  having  seen  the  world  while  it 
was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  his  mercies,  are  'new  every  morn- 
ing,' and  'fresh  every  evening.'  We  see  as  fine 
risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its 
risings  are  as  much  a  miracle  now  as  they 
were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  more, 
because  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  he  has  come 
at  his  appointed  time,  without  the  variation  of 
a  millionth  part  of  a  second.  Adam  could  not 
tell  how  this  might  be. 

"I  know  the  morning;  I  am  acquainted  with 
it,  and  I  love  it,  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  a 
daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth,  and  calling 
all  that  have  life  and  breath  and  being  to 
new  adoration,  new  enjoyments  and  new 
gratitude." 


More  Penny  Pick-Ups 

In  its  endeavor  to  find  profitable  occupations 
for  women  which  they  can  carry  on  at  home, 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  brought  to  light  a 
large  variety,  among  which  even  the  most 
hesitant  must  find  something  suited  to  her 
ability. 

One  woman,  for  instance,  has  earned  her 
"church"  money  by  making  orange  and  grape 
fruit  marmalade,  which  she  sells  at  the  rate 
of  three  glasses  for  50  cents.  Here  is  her 
recipe :  Shred  or  cut  into  small  pieces  one 
large  orange,  one  large  grapefruit,  one  large 
lemon,  using  every  part  except  the  seeds  and 
one-half  of  the  skin  of  the  grapefruit.  Place 
in  a  granite  or  aluminum  preserving  kettle, 
adding  eleven  tumblers  of  water.  Allow  this 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  slowly 
one  hour.  Just  before  removing  from  fire  add 
four  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  stir  till 
it  dissolves.  Again  let  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  cook  slowly  for  about  forty-five 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  of  the  right  con- 
sistency to  put  into  jelly  glasses.  Pour  melted 
paraffin  over  the  top. 

Two  sisters  with  an  old-fashioned  house  and 
bnrely  enough  money  to  keep  it  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  kindermart  to  pad  their  pocketbooks. 
This  kindermart  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  shop  devoted  to  things  for  children,  and  is 
conducted  in  their  back  parlor.  The  sisters 
dress  dolls  and  knit  little  garments  both  for 
dolls  and  children  ;  and  they  also  carry  a  stock 
of  inexpensive  novelties  in  toys,  play  dishes, 
woolly  dogs — in  short,  anything  that  would 
please  a  child.  They  advertise  occasionally, 
and  make  a  specialty  of  Christmas,  Valentine 
and  Easter  novelties. 

Be  Young  Again 

To  renew  her  youth,  drive  care  away  and 
bring  back  the  glow  of  girlhood,  the  mother 
should  enjoy  the  "wild  flower  days"  with  her 
children,  forgetting  the  tug  of  housework  for 
the  nonce.  It  will  be  like  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances, like  meeting  old  friends  she  knew 
?nd  loved  in  the  long  ago  to  greet  again  the 
wild  flowers.  The  mother  who  has  not  al- 
lowed herself  a  "day  off"  for  several  years 


H  Ubouflbt  for  tbe  XRHeeft 

It  is  but  common  to  believe  in  him  who  be- 
lieves in  himself,  but  oh,  if  ye  would  do  aught 
uncommon,  believe  yet  in  him  who  does  not 
believe  in  himself.  Restore  the  faith  to  him. — 
Muriel  Strode. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

RESPONSIBILITY 

God  has  crammed  both  thy  palms  with  living 
seed ; 

Let  not  a  miser's  clutch  keep  both  hands 
tight 

But  scatter  on  the  desert's  barren  need 

That  fragrant  blossoms  may  reward  God's 
sight. 

God  has  dipped  deep  thy  cup  into  his  spring. 
Which  drippeth  over,  it  is  so  well  filled ; 

Lend  it  to  some  parched  life,  and  let  it  bring 
Laughter  and  song  to  voices  drought  has 
stilled. 

God  gave  to  thee  his  only  well  loved  Christ, 
Whose  steps  have  smoothed  the  road  that 

leads  thee  home. 
Tell  those  whose  road  is  rough,  whose  way  is 

missed, 

That  he  has  called  all  weary  ones  to  come. 

So  shall  thy  giving  set  for  thee  God's  smile, 
And  thine  own  soul  drink  deep  draughts  of 
his  love ; 

Earth's  shadows  shall  grow  bright  as  heaven, 
the  while 

A  web  of  glory  round  thy  life  is  wove. 

— British  Congregationalist. 


will  recognize  the  smiling  faces  of  friends  she 
knew  a  long  time  ago,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
recall  their  names  even  when  they  smile  up  at 
her.  And  the  children,  says  The  Housekeeper, 
will  gladly  introduce  them — for  the  children 
always  knows  the  names  of  every  bud  and 
flower.  The  iris,  the  lamb  tongue,  the  speckled 
lilies,  the  wood  lilies,  the  forget-me-nots,  the 
columbines,  the  bird  bills,  the  violets  and  the 
verbenas — these,  and  many  more,  the  children 
know.  And  the  mother  who  goes  out  into  the 
meadows  and  fields  with  them,  who  hears  them 
call  the  names  almost  forgotten,  will  certainly 
live  over  again  the  care-free,  happy  days  of 
youth. 

It  is  never  wise  for  the  busy  mother  to  wait 
for  a  "convenient  time."  Fill  a  basket  with 
lunch  and  strike  out.  As  to  the  destination — 
leave  that  with  the  children.  They  know  where 
to  find  the  biggest  patches  of  flaming  poppies 
find  gleaming  buttercups  ;  they  know  where  the 
"flags"  are  waving  their  purple  and  crimson 
banners,  where  the  delicate  violets  and  verbenas 
are  peeping  through  the  fat  soil  to  greet  the 
sunlight.  They  can  lead  the  mother  to  the 
sodden  field  where  the  tiger  lily  lifts  its  spotted 
petals  and  to  the  shaded  gulch  where  the  dog- 
wood displays  its  splendor.  Gather  the  wild 
flowers  by  the  arm  load,  keep  in  sight  of  the 
children  if  you  can;  run,  scamper,  romp — be 
young  again. 

The  Greed  of  Some  People! 

The  editor  of  an  enterprising  journal  in  a 
mining  town  recently  called  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  the  day  after  the  wedding.  He 
wanted  to  tell  his  readers  all  about  the  event, 
and  wished  to  give  the  young  couple  a  rousing 
"send  off"  as  well.  The  bride's  mother  met 
him  at  the  door. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brown,"  smiled  the  edi- 
tor. "I  have  called  to  get  some  of  the  details 
of  the  wedding." 

"Oh,  pshaw!  That's  too  bad!"  replied  the 
matron  in  dismay.  "They're  all  gone.  You 
ought  to  have  come  last  night.  They  ate  up 
every  scrap !" 


To  spare  handsome  lingerie  buttons  the  wear 
and  tear  of  laundering,  make  buttonholes  in 
the  waist  on  the  side  on  which  the  buttons  are 
sewn ;  then  sew  the  buttons  on  a  tape  the 
same  length  as  the  side,  and  button  through. 
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Betty  and  Benjy's  Measles  Cure 


BEN.TY  had  the  measles  and  was  sick.  Betty 
didn't  have  them  and  was  cross.  Betty 
and  Benjy  had  always  done'  things  to- 
gether. Therefore  for  Benjy  to  have  this  strange 
new  "thing"  all  by  himself  was  almost  more 
than  Betty  could  bear. 

It  was  different  when  whooping  cough  in- 
vaded the  Bradford  home.  Both  had  had  that, 
and  as  neither  one  was  so  very  sick,  it  had 
been  quite  a  joyous  experience  on  the  whole. 
Many  new  games  were  invented  to  amuse  the 
small  invalids,  and  large  amounts  of  molasses 
taffy  were  consumed  to  soothe  harassed  throats. 
This  was  especially  nice,  of  course.  And  when 
everything  else  failed  to  amuse,  they  could  al- 
ways fall  back  on  a  whooping  contest. 

But  it  wasn't  that  way  now.  Benjy  had 
come  home  from  school  the  day  before  with  his 
face  flushed  and  his  head  aching.  Grandpa 
Bradford,  who  was  a  doctor,  said  "Measles," 
ordered  Benjy  to  bed,  and  left  interesting 
glasses  of  medicine  for  him  to  take. 

Betty  was  left  out  in  the  cold  and,  sad  to  tell, 
she  wasn't  particularly  sorry  for  Benjy.  It 
must  be  nice,  she  thought,  to  take  spoonfuls 
of  stuff  every  half  hour,  and  to  have  your 
head  rubbed  because  it  hurt,  and  not  to  have 
to  get  up  in  the  morning.  Betty  had  never  had 
a  headache.  She  wondered  what  it  was  like. 
No,  she  was  not  sorry  for  Benjy.  Why  should 
she  be,  when  he  was  having  all  these  interesting 
things  happen  to  him  !  But  she  was  sorry,  very, 
very  sorry,  for  Miss  Betty,  who  had  no  measles, 
no  medicine,  no  headache  and,  worst  of  all, 
no  playmate.  For  she  was  not  allowed  to  go 
near  Benjy  for  fear  she  might  get  the  measles 
too,  and  she  wandered  restlessly  around  the 
house  the  day  after  he  was  taken  sick  and 
wished  with  all  her  heart  she  hadn't  been 
born  a  twin.  What  was  the  use  of  being  a  twin, 
anyhow,  if  half  of  you  had  to  be  sick? 

The  twins  had  never  been  separated  before 
for  even  a  day.  Part  of  the  attic  had  been 
finished  off  for  their  exclusive  use.  There  were 
two  deep-curtained  recesses  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room,  within  which  stood  two  little  white 
beds,  and  the  remainder  of  the  room  was  filled 
with  their  toys  and  trinkets.  Here  they  had  all 
sorts  of  good  times.  A  door  opened  into  the 
attic,  which  was  by  turns  an  impenetrable 
jungle  where  prowled  growling  and  hungry  wild 
beasts ;  a  swift-flowing  river  on  whose  spar- 
kling waters  paddled  feather-bedecked  Indians 
with  hair-raising  whoops  and  tomahawks 
a-flourish  ;  a  desert  island,  the  abode  of  pirates, 
whom  two  bold  adventurers  might  seize  amain, 
put  in  irons  and  carry  off  in  the  hold  of  the 
good  ship  Adventure  to  receive  later  the  just 
reward  of  their  misdeeds;  or  a  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable mountain  fastness,  which  one  some- 
times might  penetrate  to  trap,  or  hunt,  or  pros- 
pect for  gold.  The  curtains  which  shut  off  the 
little  slumber  nooks  also  hid  vast  treasure, 
and  had  even  been  known  to  be  a  lurking  place 
for  all  sorts  of  Things  that  creep  and  crawl 
and  have  fiery  eyes  and  fierce,  hot  breath. 

Shut  out  from  this  kingdom — the  Fun  Room 
they  called  it — of  which  she  was  rightful  half 
owner,  and  obliged  to  leave  Benjy,  even  a  sick 
Benjy,  its  sole  possessor,  Betty  felt  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  aggrieved.  She  spent  most 
of  her  time,  that  first  day,  sulking  on  the  top 
step  of  the  stairs  just  outside  of  the  Fun  Room 
door,  and  running  out  to  watch  for  her  grand- 
father, who  was  coming  to  see  the  invalid. 
All  Mrs.  Bradford's  efforts  to  cheer  her  were 
unavailing.  Betty  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
be  unhappy,  and  unhappy  she  certainly  was. 

"You  would  be  more  agreeable,  I  think, 
Betty,  if  you  had  the  measles.  You  wouldn't 
have  energy  enough  then  to  be  cross,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Bradford  finally,  after  Betty  had  declined 
even  to  "lick  the  dish"  in  which  Sally  had  just 
mixed  a  cake.  Licking  the  dish  was  a  cere- 
mony the  twins  never  neglected  when  they  were 
at  home  on  baking  day.  "If  Benjy  is  sick  very 
long  I  think  we'll  have  to  take  you  to  the  park 
and  leave  you  there  with  some  animals  you 
are  very  much  like." 

"Bears,  I  s'pose !"  and  Betty  scraped  her 
heels  crossly  over  the  dining  room  floor  and 
banged  the  door  as  she  went  out  once  more  to 


hang  over  the  gate  and  watch  for  the  doctor. 

This  time  she  was  rewarded,  for  she  had 
hardly  climbed  up  on  the  gate  before  she  spied 
her  grandfather  driving  old  Major  at  a  brisk 
trot  up  the  road. 

"Grandpa!  Grandpa!"  she  cried,  waving  her 
hand  to  attract  his  attention.  "Give  'em  to 
me,  too  !  Please  give  'em  to  me,  too  I"  And 
poor,  cross,  lonesome,  twinless  Betty  jumped 
down  from  the  gate  and  ran  to  meet  him, 
breaking  into  sobs  as  she  ran. 

"Give  what  to  you,  child?"  asked  her  grand- 
father, drawing  her  up  beside  him  for  a  ride 
to   the  gate.  ' 

"Measles,"  cried  Betty,  with  a  pathetic  hic- 
cough. 

"Want  measles,  do  you,  eh?"  Dr.  Brad- 
ford gave  Betty  a  searching  look  and  a  com- 
forting pat  as  he  lifted  her  down.  "Wait  till 
I  tie  up  old  Major  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  Doctors  are  supposed  to  cure  measles, 
you  know,  not  to  give  them.  But  I  may  make 
an  exception  in  your  case." 

Mrs.  Bradford  met  them  at  the  door. 

"Mary,  do  you  think  you  can  nurse  another 
patient?"  asked  the  doctor.     "Betty  says  she 


"Grandpa!    Grandpa!"  she  cried.     "Give  'em 
to  me,  too !" 

wants  the  measles,  and  I  think  we  can  man- 
age to  supply  her  with  a  complete  outfit  of 
them.  Undress  her,  all  but  her  flannels,  and 
put  her  in  her  own  bed  in  the  Fun  Room.  Then 
bring  up  a  glass  of  lemonade,  piping  hot." 

Lemonade !  The  Fun  Room !  It  sounded 
very  good  to  Betty.  Besides,  she  was  feeling 
rather  queer,  and  so  she  didn't  mind  being  put 
to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Benjy  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  eyes  shut. 

"My,  isn't  he  red!"  giggled  Betty. 

She  began  to  feel  rather  red  herself  pretty 
soon.  The  flannels  were  hot  and  scratchy.  The 
lemonade  was  hot  and  sour.  Betty,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  like  the  lemonade.  She  fussed, 
and  kicked,  and  tried  to  throw  off  the  bed- 
clothes. No  use.  Apparently  she  was  put  there 
to  be  hot,  and  hot  she  had  to  be.  Then  she 
cried.    That  didn't  do  any  good,  either. 

"I  d-don't  want  the  m-measles,"  she  finally 
screamed. 

"Too  bad,  Betty,  but  it's  too  late  now  to 
change  your  mind,"  said  Grandfather  Bradford 
hard-heartedly.  "Your  rash  is  coming  out  and, 
yes,  upon  my  word,  you're  as  red  as  Benjy!" 

A  faint  snicker  from  the  other  bed  calmed 
Betty  down  a  bit. 

"You  needn't  think  you're  so  smart,  Benjy 
Bradford,"  she  sniffed  haughtily — as  haughtily, 
that  is,  as  so  great  a  hotness  would  permit.  "I 
guess  you're  not  the  only  one  that  can  have 
the  measles." 

Benjy  and  Betty  were  both  pretty  sick  for 
some  days — too  sick,  as  Mrs.  Bradford  had 
prophesied,  to  be  bears,  either  one  of  them. 
Heavy  curtains  had  to  be  hung  before  the  win- 
dows so  the  light  wouldn't  hurt  four  weak 
little  eyes,  and  for  a  while  the  Fun  Room  was 
anything  but  a  fun  room. 

Getting  well,  though,  was  really  the  hardest 
part.  Betty  and  Benjy  grew  tired  of  all  their 
games,  and  one  can't  be  read  to  all  the  time. 
The  attic  was  too  cold  to  play  in  ;  story-telling 
lost  its  interest ;  even  the  Things  with  big 
eyes  behind  the  curtains  grew  tiresome. 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  BLUEBIRD'S  SONG 

I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing. 
Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow  !  the  skies  may  be  dreary — 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Hark !  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat  I 
Hark!  was  there  ever  ^o  merry  a  note? 
Listen  awhile,  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple  tree  swinging  and  swaying : 

"Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow. 
You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know. 
Listen,  I'll  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer! 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springtime  is  here  ! 

"Little  white  snowdrop !  I  pray  you  arise ; 
Bright  yellow  crocus !  please  open  your  eyes ; 
Sweet  little  violets,  hid  from  the  cold, 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold ; 
Daffodils!     Daffodils!   say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springtime  is  here!" 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


Robins,  back  from  their  winter  home,  were 
chirping  cheerily,  and  the  big  maple  outside  the 
windows  was  hanging  out  its  green  tassels  and 
putting  on  fresh  spring  clothes.  Examination 
time  was  coming,  and  Betty  and  Benjy  fretted 
to  get  back  to  school.  None  of  their  friends 
had  been  allowed  to  see  them  as  yet,  because 
other  mothers  didn't  want  their  children  to 
catch  the  measles.  Mrs.  Bradford  was  at  her 
wits'  ends  to  devise  amusements  for  the  twins, 
whose  bearishness,  especially  Betty's,  was  now 
plainly  evident,  when  one  afternoon  the  doorbell 
rang,  and  Sally  came  up  smiling  broadly  to 
say  that  Tom  Taylor,  the  boy  next  door,  wanted 
to  see  Mrs.  Bradford. 

When  their  mother  returned,  after  a  long 
delay,  both  children  pounced  on  her  the  minute 
she  opened  the  door. 

"What  did  he  want?"  they  demanded  breath- 
lessly, both  talking  at  once. 

Mrs.  Bradford  popped  her  hands  behind  her. 

"Which  hand  will  you  take,  Betty?"  she 
teased. 

Betty  chose,  and  her  mother  handed  her  a 
little  package  tied  with  blue.  Then  the  other 
hand  came  out  and  handed  a  similar  package, 
tied  with  red,  to  Benjy. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  said,  as  the  children 
started  to  tear  off  the  wrappings ;  "I  want  to 
explain  first  that  Tom  and  some  of  the  other 
children  in  your  class,  with  the  teacher's  help, 
have  planned  a  nice  little  surprise  for  you 
that  is  to  last  during  the  few  days  that  you 
still  have  to  be  shut-ins.  They  call  it  your 
Measles  Cure.  This  is  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  Tom  is  to  come  each  day  with  some  more 
till  you  are  out  again.  Open  up,  now,  and  let's 
see  what  the  first  installment  of  the  Cure 
ir.ay  be. 

Strings  and  papers  were  off  in  a  jiffy,  and 
v/ith  shouts  of  joy  Betty  and  Benjy  held  up  for 
her  to  see  

WHAT  WAS  THE  "CURE"? 
$^  for  the  One  Who  Will  Tell 

The  Continent  will  give  $3  to  the  boy  or  girl 
14  years  old  or  under  who  will  best  complete 
the  story,  telling  what  the  "cure"  was,  and  how 
it  was  given  each  day  till  Betty  and  Benjy  were 
able  to  be  out  again.  We  will  also  give  a 
second  prize  of  $2,  and  three  third  prizes  of 
$1  each.  Not  more  than  400  words  must  be 
used  in  telling  your  story. 

As  in  other  contests,  answers  must  be  written 
neatly  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
accompanied  by  full  name  and  address,  and 
age.  They  must  be  at  The  Continent^  office 
not  later  than  April  11. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
stories  must  be  your  very  own.  Young  America, 
written  without  help  from  fathers  or  mothers, 
brothers  or  sisters.  We  are  sure  that  they  al- 
ways have  been  your  very  own,  and  that's 
one  reason  we  have  liked  them  so  very  much. 

You  will  write  your  answers  just  as  soon  as 
you  can,  won't  you?  Because  that  will  make 
it  a  little  easier  for  the  editor.  Besides,  if 
you  wait  something  may  hinder  you — measles, 
perhaps ! 

And  so  we  will  look  for  your  stories  early. 
And  the  editor  is  going  to  feel  very  much 
disappointed  if  the  postman  doesn't  bring  her 
some  in  every  mail.  Get  out  your  inkstands 
and  put  your  pens  in  order;  and  make  this 
the  very  best  contest  yet ! 


The  Continent  March, 

NEW  BOOKS 


A  Notable  Book 

Other  Sheep,  by  Harold  Begbie,  is  a  mis- 
sionary companion  to  "Twice-Born  Men" — a 
travelogue  with  rare  and  vivid  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  East,  a  comparative  study  of 
Hinduism  and  Christianity,  a  missionary  apol- 
ogetic of  value  to  every  student  of  missions. 
Having  traveled  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  in  the  company  of  that  "knight  errant 
of  Christianity,"  Fakir  Singh,  the  organizer  of 
Salvation  Army  work  in  that  country,  Mr. 
Begbie  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  gain- 
ing an  intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
India's  inner  life,  her  human  heart,  her  troubled 
soul.  The  chapter  on  "The  Children  of  India" 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  characteristics  of 
this  interesting  and  delightful  people,  childlike 
in  reason  and  intuition,  but  real  and  earnest 
in  their  childishness.  Two  wonderful  word 
pictures,  describing  in  detail  the  Mohammedan 
festival  of  Mohurrum  and  a  Salvation  Army 
"pandaJ,"  contrast  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the 
mind  of  Asia.  Against  this  background  are 
thrown  moving  pictures  of  people  rescued  from 
the  deepest  depths  of  superstition  and  moral 
degradation  and  transformed  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ — transformations  in  individuals  and 
communities.  The  accounts  of  these  marvelous 
conversions  are  similar  to  those  in  "Twice- 
Born  Men,"  except  for  the  Oriental  setting. 
Here  in  India  a  mighty  conflict  is  being  waged 
between  a  Christian  materialism  and  a  pagan 
spiritualism.  "Respectable  Hinduism,"  which 
has  contributed  neither  glory  to  history  nor 
honor  to  humanity,  is  portrayed  in  its  true  light 
as  a  practical  religion ;  and  after  visiting 
Benares  with  Faker  Singh  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  "The  Laundry  of  Souls"  as  it  car- 
ries down  to  the  sea  the  rose  petals  of  the 
pilgrims  and  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  one  can- 
not help  "smiling  at  those  who  would  exalt 
Hinduism  to  the  pure  region  of  philosophy  or 
would  bring  it  into  any  comparison  with  the 
sublime  religion  of  Jesus,  and  feeling  for  the 
millions  of  India  the  compassion  of  a  grown 
man  for  a  child  terrified  by  ghost  stories  and 
afraid  of  the  dark."  While  criticising  many 
of  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  and  affirming  his  belief  that 
the  Salvation  Army  through  its  simple  faith 
and  direct  method  of  approach  is  reaching 
the  real  heart  of  India,  Mr.  Begbie  is  convinced 
that  those  millions  are  both  ready  and  eager  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  Christianity  when  it  is 
presented  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  its  Founder 
by  a  united  and  rejoicing  Christendom,  and 
that  the  gospel  is  still  the  power  of  God 
unto  the  salvation  of  India.  After  his  long 
journeys  through  India  and  his  careful  study 
of  present-day  conditions  in  that  country,  the 
author  summarizes :  "If  one  conviction  is 
paramount  and  sovereign  above  all  others,  it 
is  that  Christ  stands  in  the  history  of  mankind 
absolutely  alone  and  unchallengeably  supreme 
as  the  Light  of  the  world."  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

Sermons  and  Addresses 

The  Way  Everlasting,  by  James  Denney. 
Professor  Denney  is  so  well  known  as  a 
scholar  and  theologian  that  the  weight  of  his 
name  will  carry  whatever  he  says  far  toward 
acceptance  and  profitable  use.  But  this  vol- 
ume of  sermons  was  in  no  need  of  the  weight 
of  its  author's  name.  One  could  not  read 
very  many  pages  in  it  without  being  impressed 
by  the  sterling  value  of  the  thought  and  the 
freshness  and  variety  of  its  expression.  Al- 
though the  first  volume  of  sermons  preached  by 
him,  it  is  bound  to  add  to  his  already  wide 
reputation.  It  stands  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  sermons  by  the  high  level  of  thought  main- 
tained and  by  the  manifest  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  preacher.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  said  for  mere  effect.  No  rhetorical  orna- 
mentations and  artificial  merits  of  style  are 
resorted  to  or  depended  upon  for  deeper  im- 
pression upon  its  hearers  or  readers.  No  col- 
lection of  sermons  issued  within  the  last  dec- 
ade, it  can  be  fairly  said,  deserves  a  wider 
circulation  than  this  of  Professor  Denney's. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Bride^  by  J.  G.  Simp- 
son. Canon  Simpson  explains  in  a  full  intro- 
duction that  this  volume   is  intended   as  a 


sequel  to  another  collection  of  sermons  previ- 
ously published  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
saving  work  of  Christ.  In  that  first  collection 
Christianity  was  in  general  held  in  view  as  a 
result  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross ;  in  this 
btter,  it  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  his  disciples  subsequent  to  and  in 
consequence  of  that  event.  The  sermons  of 
which  the  volurhe  consists  were  preached  in 
the  regular  administration  of  his  office  as  canon 
of  St.  Paul's.  In  form  they  are  typical  dis- 
courses characteristic  of  the  Anglican  pulpit ; 
in  theological  color  they  are  conservative  and 
evangelical ;  in  tone  and  spirit  broad  and 
liberal.  Though  one  may  not  agree  with  the 
preacher  in  all  the  details  of  his  doctrinal 
system,  and  though  one  may  differ  even  more 
radically  from  him  in  his  view  of  the  church 
and  its  function,  one  cannot  help  but  sym- 
pathize with  his  high  ideals  as  a  preacher  and 
be  edified  by  his  presentations  of  evangelical 
truth.    [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ,  by  Edward  Scrib- 
ner  Ames.  This  little  volume  contains  six 
sermons  preached  in  the  Hyde  Park  church  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  by  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  work  on  the  psychology  of  reli- 
gious experience  has  become  favorably  known 
as  one  of  the  best  in  its  peculiarly  interesting 
field.  In  the  sermons  published  in  the  volume 
before  us  the  author  expounds  a  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ  which  is  not  strictly  in  har- 
mony with  the  traditional  Trinitarianism,  but 
which  cannot  on  that  account  be  called  Uni- 
tarian. In  fact,  in  a  special  sermon  devoted 
to  that  question  under  the  title,  "Why  I  Am 
Not  a  Unitarian,"  the  author  explicitly  re- 
pudiates any  affinity  between  his  view  and  that 
of  the  Unitarians.  To  try  to  expound  his  own 
view,  however,  would  lead  us  entirely  beyond 
our  limits.  To  those  who  may  be  interested, 
we  commend  the  book  itself  as  worthy  of  their 
attention.    [The  Bethany  Press,  Chicago. 

Sermons  and  Addresses,  by  Edward  King ; 
edited  by  D.  W.  Randolph.  These  sermons  by 
the  late  bishop  of  Lincoln,  preached  in  the 
course  of  his  ministrations  within  his  diocese, 
admirably  illustrate  the  different  ideals  of 
preaching  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  within  the  American  denominations  re- 
spectively. There  is  first  of  all  a  certain  plain- 
ness and  tone  of  affection  running  through 
these  discourses  against  which  the  American 
pieacher  would  be  prone  to  place  literary  style 
and  depth  of  thought  as  more  desirable.  As 
to  the  choice  of  subjects,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  the  absence  of  restraints  and  limitations 
making  it  possible  for  the  preacher  to  discourse 
on  such  matters  as  church  bells  and  agriculture. 
The  addresses  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
the  bishop  delivered  in  connection  with  con- 
firmation services.  [Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York. 

If  We  Could  Begin  Again,  by  Ambrose 
Shepherd.  The  subjects  of  Dr.  Shepherd's 
sermons  are  drawn  from  everyday  life  as  fore- 
shadowed and  represented  in  typical  biblical 
characters  and  events.  The  sermon  on  the 
house  of  Rimmon  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  method  and  style  of  the  preacher.  He 
takes  the  Syrian  Naaman  in  this  incident  to 
be  the  representative  of  a  class  who  find  them- 
selves, under  strain  and  pressure,  obliged  to 
compromise  with,  the  evil  they  have  essentially 
renounced.  He  neither  justifies  nor  excuses 
such  compromise,  but  studies  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  in  the  course  of  progress  toward  higher 
ethical  advancement.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Hidden  Riches,  by  James  Reed,  is  a  volume 
of  brief  sermons  by  a  Swedenborgian  minister. 
The  work  exhibits  a  sweet  spirit  and  the  usual 
crazy  exegesis  of  its  class,  assuming  that 
every  place  and  every  historical  incident  in 
Scripture  has  a  "hidden"  meaning  which,  it 
appears,  only  the  Swedenborgian  can  dig  out. 
We  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  inspiration  as 
that.  We  believe  the  Bible  is  a  plain  book 
for  sane  men  and  women.  If  it  were  not,  it 
would  have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap  long  since. 
We  never  could  understand  the  make-up  of  the 
Swedenborgian  mind,  and  this  book  does  not 
help  to  explain  it.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    $1  net. 


Fiction 

More  Letters  to  My  Son.  A  year  or  so 
ago  a  popular  magazine  published  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  a  prospective  mother  to  the 
little  son  she  feared  she  might  never  live  to 
see — a  mother  who  tried  through  her  letters  to 
throw  about  him  the  protection  of  her  wise 
counsel  and  tender  warning.  These  letters 
evoked  a  shower  of  grateful  comments,  many 
of  them  from  young  men  who  thanked  the  un- 
known author  for  lighting  a  beacon  of  warning 
which  had  kept  them  from  suffering  ship- 
wreck on  half-concealed  shoals.  These  ex- 
quisite letters,  so  fine  in  feeling,  so  filled  with 
splendid  humanness,  so  beautiful  a  revelation 
of  love  in  its  highest  expression,  at  length  were 
made  into  a  book,  "Letters  to  My  Son."  And 
now  comes  this  second  volume  of  letters,  fully 
as  tender  and  revealing  and  gayly  intimate  as 
the  first.  In  it  Margie  and  her  Oliver  are  ar- 
ranging the  rooms  little  son  is  to  have  for  his 
very  own — his  bedroom,  his  playroom,  and 
above  all  his  museum  where  all  the  little  treas- 
ured bits  and  trinkets  may  be  hoarded  and  kept 
from  marauding  grown-up  fingers.  Both  books 
embody  a  very  wonderful  knowledge  of  little 
boy  likes,  and  little  boy  character,  and  little 
boy  needs ;  and  as  the  last  page  of  these  later 
"Letters"  comes  to  its  close,  the  impulse  is 
strong  to  turn  it  over  in  the  hope  of  finding 
on  the  other  side  a  conclusion  which  shall  tell 
whether  the  dream  son  was  happily  realized  in 
the  real  son.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York. 

A  Likely  Story,  by  William  De  Morgan, 
really  tells  three  distinct  stories — that  of  the 
stuffy  domesticity  of  a  middle-class  artist  and 
his  wife;  that  of  a  young  girl  and  her  soldier 
lover ;  and,  charmingly  interwoven  with  both, 
an  old  tale  of  two  Italian  lovers  of  400  years 
ago,  told  by  a  picture  that  has  conversational 
powers.  The  book  opens  well.  Mr.  De  Morgan 
appears  to  be  the  youngest-hearted  man,  the 
most  charming  writer,  imaginable.  But,  later, 
as  his  predominant  sense  of  fun  dawdles  into 
what  seems  to  be  mere  frivolity,  as  his  repeti- 
tion becomes  painfully  irritating,  as  the  letter 
"I's"  flash  past  "like  telegraph  poles  seen  from 
a  car  window,"  the  reader  becomes  bored. 
Perhaps  for  one  who  takes  up  the  book  at  in- 
tervals, and  finishes  it  in  casual  and  leisurely 
fashion,  the  charm  will  last  to  the  end.  But  it 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  "Joseph  Vance" 
and  "Alice-for-Short."  [Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Testing  Fire,  by  Alexander  Corkey, 
solves  the  negro  problem  on  paper.  Its  theory 
is  that  education  will  insure  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  the  black  and  the  white  race. 
This  is  developed  by  the  portrayal  of  a  south- 
ern community,  the  institution  of  a  negro 
school,  and  the  change  it  produced  in  the  com- 
munity— along  with  a  deal  of  moralizing  by  the 
author.  One  feels  the  sincerity  in  the  book, 
vnd  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story.  [H.  F.  Fly  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Spiritual  Curiosities,  by  Marion  Cox,  con- 
sists of  three  studies,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  essay  and  the  novel,  by  the 
author  of  "The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled 
Woman."  It  is  laboriously  epigrammatic,  over- 
opulent  in  language,  futile  in  context ;  most 
objectionable  of  all,  it  deals  with  subjects  which 
might  better  be  left  untouched  except  by  great 
literature.  [Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

Books  Received 

Winona  Echoes :  Addresses  Delivered  at 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Bible  Conference, 
Winona  Lake,  August,  191 1.  Committee  on 
Publication,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

The  Living  Church  Annual  and  Whittaker's 
Churchman's  Almanac,  1912.  The  Young 
Churchman  Company,  Milwaukee,  50  cents  net. 

Methodist  Handbook,  19 12,  edited  by  Thomas 
N.  Ivey.  Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E, 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.    25  cents  net. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  1909.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library. 

Hunting  Indians  in  a  Taxi-Cab,  by  Kate 
Sanborn.    Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  March  24,  19)2 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  2:13-22.  Golden  Text, 
Mark  2:17:  I  came  not  to  call  the  right- 
eous, but  sinners. 

This  was  the  day  when  Jesus  called  Matthew, 
a  tax  collector  for  Capernaum,  servant  of  the 
Roman  tyranny  which  the  Jew  of  the  day 
hated.  The  servant  of  Rome  had  no  stand- 
ing in  Hebrew  society.  He  was  a  recreant, 
unpatriotic  Israelite,  and  scribes  and  Pharisees 
detested  him. 

Whether  Jesus  called  Matthew  to  follow  him 
as  he  was  going  to  the  shore  to  preach,  or 
when  he  was  passing  back  into  the  city,  is 
uncertain.  Matthew  was  at  his  post  of  duty, 
wherever  it  was,  and  Jesus,  seeing  him,  said, 
"Follow  me."  Mark  calls  him  "Levi,  the 
son  of  Alphffius."  In  the  list  of  the  twelve 
apostles  given  by  Matthew  himself,  he  calls 
himself  "Matthew  the  publican"  (Matt.  10:3). 
and  so  identifies  himself  with  the  Levi  of 
Mark  2:14.  He  places  himself  as  eighth  in 
the  list.  The  interest  of  this  lesson  centers 
in  what  occurred  in  the  house  of  Matthew, 
who  seems  not  only  to  have  obeyed  the  call, 
but  also  to  have  invited  Jesus  to  his  house  to 
a  feast.  Matthew  evidently  had  money,  as 
the  publicans  usually  had.  The  critics  of 
Jesus,  who  were  perhaps  of  the  influential 
class,  were  alert  for  some  new  thing  on  which 
to  fasten,  and  the  call  of  a  publican  to  be 
one  of  his  disciples  and  the  entertainment  at 
his  house  furnished  a  fine  opportunity. 

There  was  a  dinner  in  Levi's  house ;  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  were  among  the  guests  ;  many 
friends  of  Levi,  also;  some  tax  collectors, 
some  sinners.  It  was  an  Oriental  custom  for 
spectators  to  look  on  at  the  company  of 
friends.  Scribes  belonging  to  the  party  of 
the  Pharisees  were  among  these  spectators, 
and,  as  at  other  times,  they  raised  a  caviling 
question.  A  discussion  followed.  Jesus  an- 
swered the  criticism,  and  in  verse  17  is  an- 
nounced the  great  purpose  of  his  life :  "I 
came  to  call  sinners." 

New  Doctrines  Must  Be   Ushered  In  by 
New  Customs 

Whether  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  with  them  disciples  of  the  Pharisees,  were 
present  at  Levi's  house  as  spectators,  and  as 
listeners  asked  this  new  question ;  or  whether 
the  scribes  who  had  asked  the  first  question 
and  who  knew  the  habits  of  John's  disciples 
and  of  those  of  the  Pharisees  asked  it  after 
he  had  answered  their  first  criticism  is  not 
clear.  I  believe  the  latter  suggestion  is  the 
better. 

Notice  the  question  in  verse  18 — "Why  do 
not  your  disciples  fast  ?"  The  five  following 
verses   contain  Jesus'  comprehensive  answer : 

1.  Verse  ig — Fasting  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  festivities  even  among  you.  A  wedding 
is  no  place  for  ashes  and  tears.  I  am  to  my 
followers  as  a  bridegroom. 

2.  Verse  20 — Fasting  belongs  to  houses  of 
mourning  into  which  separation  caused  by  death 
has  come.  I  will  be  taken  away  after  a  time. 
Then  my  followers  will  fast.  Jesus'  death 
was  thus  early  in  his  mind. 

3.  Verses  21-22 — The  new  should  never  be 
put  in  peril  by  patching  it  upon  the  old.  New 
customs  must  mark  the  new  era.  As  he  said 
to  another,  "Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own 
dead."  I  am  giving  a  new  gospel  of  peace  to 
the  earth.  The  old  may  serve  yet  for  a  while, 
but  the  new  can  never  be  made  serviceable  in 
perpetuating  it.  New  wine  must  go  into 
fresh  wine  skins.  New  doctrines  must  be 
ushered  in  by  new  customs. 

Helpfulness   of  Jesus  Should  Be  Borne 
Perpetually  in  Mind 

Keep  the  helpfulness  of  Jesus  always  in  the 
mind  of  pupils.  What  he  had  to  teach  his 
generation  needed  to  know.  For  the  crowd 
he  had  helpful  instruction.  For  the  tax  collector 
he  had  helpful  change  of  occupation.    For  the 


Feasting  and  Fasting 

critics  he  had  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  life. 

Do  not  fail  to  impress  that  Jesus  knew  just 
how  to  meet  every  case  that  came  within  his 
view.  He  had  very  exact  ideas  of  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  "I  give  myself  to  those  who  need 
me.  I  am  calling  men  to  right  living.  Those 
who  are  living  right  do  not  need  me,  but  sin- 
ners do.  Therefore  I  go  to  sinners,  and 
welcome  sinners  to  me." 

Do  not  attempt  to  fit  the  same  garment  to 
all  people.  Do  not  expect  all  people  to  follow 
the  same  customs.  Do  not  insist  that  every 
pupil  shall  think  just  as  you  think  and  do 
just  as  you  do.  John's  disciples  fasted ;  let 
them  fast.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  feasted  ;  let 
them  feast.  The  pattern  of  the  Master  is  safe 
to  follow. 

The  Prevailing  Truths  of  the  Lesson 
Brought  Home  to  Us 

How  xlo  you  go  to  the  teacher  of  religious 
truth — as  these  Capernaum  crowds  went  or  as 
a  needy  sinner?  Do  you  hear  the  call  always 
sounding  to  you,  "Follow  me"?  Do  you  an- 
sewer  as  Levi  did?  Are  you  so  anxious  to 
teach  about  Christ  that  you  will  go  anywhere 
to  do  it?  The  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  call 
sinners,  not  the  righteous. 

Do  the  criticisms  of  men  disturb  you  ?  Are 
you  ever  upset  at  being  thought  too  narrow  or 
too  broad,  too   religious  or  too  scrupulous? 

Fasting  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  reli- 
gious spirit,  any  more  than  is  feasting.  Fasts 
like  those  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  do  no  good. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  once  said,  "St.  Simeon 
thought  it  made  him  holy,  when  it  only  made 
him  thin." 

To  try  to  make  an  old  thing  new  by  patching 
it  unsuitably  is  folly.  To  try  to  make  a  new 
thing  old  is  equally  foolish.  Let  the  new  be 
new ;  let  the  old  be  old.    Each  has  its  uses. 

Above  all,  do  not  condemn  another  for 
thinking  along  different  lines  from  you.  If 
there  are  "disciples  of  John"  among  your 
acquaintances,  let  them  keep  on  with  their 
fasting,  if  it  helps  them. 

If  you  are  a  disciple  of  Jesus  be  happy  in 
the  fact,  and  serve  him  with  gladness.  Re- 
member, Jesus  still  calls  sinners. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenlcins. 

Analysis — Jesus  was  not  simply  "a  Messiah 
to  the  proletariat,"  because  Levi,  called  to 
be  an  apostle,  represented  the  wealthy  classes 
of  his  day.  The  new  disciple  immediately 
sought  to  make  Jesus  known  through  the 
social  life  that  had  been  his  in  Capernaum. 
We  can  never  save  those  from  whom  we 
hold  ourselves  socially  aloof,  nor  can  we  use 
with  spiritual  profit  forms  which  do  not  ex- 
press our  spiritual  state. 

How  little  our  Lord  was  influenced  by  popular 
clamor  may  be  understood  from  this  incident. 
In  the  very  same  passage  which  tells  us  how 
Jesus  was  followed  from  place  to  place  by 
"multitudes,"  we  are  told  how  he  paused  before 
the  official  seat  of  a  tax  collector  and  called 
him  to  the  intimacies  of  a  select  disciple.  The 
rge  had  not  invented  the  word  "boycott,"  but 
the  people  practiced  the  thing  itself.  As  rep- 
resenting the  Roman  government,  a  "publican," 
or  revenue  collector,  was  as  hateful  to  the 
Judean  masses  as  a  carpetbagger  was  to  the 
people  of  the  South  after  the  civil  war.  He 
advanced  the  money  needed  by  the  state,  just 
as  Jay  Cooke  did  during  our  critical  period, 
expecting  to  make  good  later. 

We  must,  however,  remember  the  reply  of 
Jesus  to  his  critics.  He  sometimes  accepted 
a  situation  not  for  the  pleasure  it  brought 
but  for  the  opportunities  it  afforded.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  a  slum  visitor  and  a 
slum  worker.    The  gospels  contain  many  nar- 


ratives of  Jesus  as  a  guest,  but  social  honors 
did  not  elate  nor  social  slights  depress  him. 

The  Social  Instinct  Should  Be  Converted 
into  Spiritual  Power 

Verse  15 — We  must  remember  that  Jesus 
uses  the  words  of  his  critics  in  his  reply.  Luke 
tells  us  that  the  reception,  as  we  would  call  it, 
was  attended  by  a  great  crowd  (Luke  5:29). 
Such  a  gathering  in  itself  rather  shocked  the 
ultrareligious  of  the  day.  They  favored 
asceticism  (v.  18)  rather  than  good  living,  as 
did  our  Puritan  ancestors.  A  publican,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  government,  could 
not  be  a  Jew  at  heart,  it  was  held  ;  and  a  man 
who  entered  cheerfully  into  suppers  and  social 
talk  was  more  likely  to  be  a  sinner  than  a 
saint.  That  was  the  definite  verdict  of  the 
"unco'  guid"  ^Matt.  11  :i9)  of  Christ's  day. 

Verse  17— But  our  Lord  regarded  the  social 
instinct  as  a  spiritual  power.  He  reproved 
those  who  converted  the  dining  room  into  a 
mere  social  clearing  house  (Luke  14:12-14) 
instead  of  making  it  a  means  for  showing  kind- 
ness to  those  who  had  felt  themselves  shut 
out.  If  by  "society"  we  mean  simply  evening 
up  our  social  accounts,  squaring  our  calling 
lists  and  paying  off  our  dinner  debts,  we  are 
degrading  what  should  be  used  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  happiness  and  the  cultivation  of  good 
will.  Besides  that,  says  Jesus,  when  you  have 
broken  bread  with  a  man  he  will  listen  to  your 
preaching  with  a  deference  he  never  knew 
before.  Suppose  these  people  are  what  you 
say,  disloyal  to  Jewish  ideals  and  frivolous  in 
their  soul  life — how  can  you  get  into  more 
helpful  touch  with  them  than  in  the  cheerful 
hour  of  a  common  feast  ? 

Subjecting  the  Body  to  Austerities  Has 
in  Itself  No  Religious  Value 

Verse  18 — The  fact  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  Massachusetts  kept  up  an  annual  fast 
day  appointed  by  the  state  shows  how  difficult 
it  has  always  been  for  men  to  break  away  from 
traditional  conceptions  and  accept  Christ's 
plain  teaching.  Outside  of  the  Bible,  religion 
has  always  ascribed  special  virtue  to  self-de- 
nial. To  go  naked  and  starving,  to  expose  one's 
self  to  the  sun's  fiercest  rays  and  the  winter's 
sharpest  cold,  to  rob  one's  self  of  sleep  and  to 
deprive  one's  self  of  rest— all  these  bitter  ex- 
periences, freely  chosen,  were  supposed  to  have 
a  virtue  in  themselves  and  to  confer  merit  on 
the_  soul  subjecting  its  body  to  such  austerities. 
This  belief  is  the  underlying  motive  of  the 
Indian's  sun  dance  and  the  Hindu's  suttee 
and  the  whole  medijeval  practice  of  Roman 
anchorites,  hermits  and  monks.  Even  when 
the  Protestant  reformers  went  back  to  the 
Bible  for  their  views  of  life  they  could  not 
accept  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  clung  to  fasts 
as  an  essential  part  of  religion.  Yet  under  the 
Old  Testament  law  there  had  been  but  one  fast 
(Lev.  16:20-3:),  which  the  rabbis  had  multi- 
plied to  two  a  week  (Luke  18:12).  Jesus 
said  that  when  there  was  a  death  in  the  house 
(v.  20)  the  family  did  not  need  to  be  told  to 
fast  but,  rather,  exhorted  to  eat.  There  will 
be  sorrowful  hours  when  to  fast  will  be  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  expression  of  sadness. 
Then  fast.  But  fasting  in  itself  has  no 
spiritual  power  or  religious  value. 

Christianity  Would  Introduce  New  Methods 
Because  It  Introduces  a  New  Spirit 

Verse  21 — Wine  was  kept  in  receptacles  of 
leather  which,  when  they  were  old,  lost  their 
elasticity.  But  wine  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation is  always  expansive.  Put  the  fresh 
grape  juice  in  something  that  will  "give"  or 
you  will  lose  both  the  wine  and  the  "bottle." 

And  yet  Christ's  followers  find  it  hard  to 
understand  so  simple  a  proposition.  On  the 
Sabbath  question  they  want  to  know,  "How 
did  the  Jew  keep  the  day?"  On  the  polity  of 
the  church,  "What  did  the  early  Christians 
do?"  On  the  sacraments,  "What  was  the 
form  of  baptism  in  Judea?"  "What  kind  of 
wine  did  Jesus  use  at  the  last  supper?"  How 
hard  it  is  for  Christians  after  long  centuries 
of  Bible  study  to  read  with  the  veil  of  ritualism 
taken  away — to  come  to  the  freedom  of  Christ 
and  ask  not  what  was  the  old  form  but  what 
i?  consonant  with  the  new  spirit. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES,  D.D. 


Week  Beginning  March  17,  1912 

Topic — The  blessedness  of  forgiven  sin.  Ps. 
32:1-5;  Acts  13:38. 

Here  is  once  more  a  topic  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Sin  is  not  blessed  and  has  no  vestige 
of  blessedness  about  it,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  forgiven  sin  or  unforgiven.  Forgiveness  is 
blessed  and  wonderful  to  contemplate.  But 
sometimes  even  the  best  Christian  will  remem- 
ber some  sin  committed  long  ago,  and  long 
ago  forgiven,  and  the  memory  brings  a  pang. 
The  Scripture  we  study  now  emphasizes  this 
thought.  Psalm  32  begins,  "Blessed  is  he" ; 
the  man,  not  the  sin;  not  the  transgression 
"forgiven."   

Verse  2  begins  in  the  same  way,  "Blessed 
is  the  man."  Verses  i  and  2  give  one  idea 
in  two  ways.  In  popular  language,  "to  impute" 
is  "to  hold  a  grudge  against."  When  Jehovah 
"thinks  against"  (putat  in)  a  man  his  sins, 
their  iniquity  is  imputed  to  him.  "Blessed  is 
the  man  of  whom  Jehovah  stops  thinking 
that  he  is  a  sinner"  seems  to  be  what  the  verse 
means.  Blessedness  is  happiness.  To  those  two 
verses  everyone  can  say  amen  who  has  ever 
felt  a  surety  of  pardon.  We  know  as  children 
the  peace  that  comes  when  after  disobedience 
to  parents  there  comes  reconciliation.  It  may 
be  there  has  been  punishment,  but  the  sense 
Of  the  restored  love  of  the  father  or  mother 
is  wonderfully  sweet.  David  was  right.  For- 
giveness brings  blessedness.  But  it  does  not 
bring  it  to  the  sin.  Let  us  read  our  topic, 
"The  blessedness  of  the  sense  of  forgiven  sin." 


Verses  3-4  are  very  graphic.  David  must 
have  been  a  man  of  strong  impulses.  Impulses 
toward  sin  swept  him  off  his  feet  more  than 
once.  He  would  follow  at  headlong  speed  the 
leading  of  his  desires,  and  then  would  come 
times  of  bitter  repentance.  The  memory  of  his 
gieat  sin  against  God  in  the  matter  of  Uriah, 


his  faithful  soldier,  seems  to  have  been  a 
source  of  sorrow.  Verses  3-4  describe,  per- 
haps, one  of  these  times  of  remorse.  Hatred 
by  an  enemy  greater  than  a  man  often  feels 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  sin  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  Sin,  known  sin,  covered  up 
in  a  man's  own  soul,  is  worse  than  a  hive  of 
stinging  bees.  Silence  as  to  sin  that  should 
be  confessed  is  destructive  of  peace.  The  pic- 
ture is  graphic. 

David  had  no  better  way  to  describe  spirit- 
ual torment  than  by  these  physical  sufferings. 
Probably  each  of  us  has  at  some  time  been 
under  the  power  of  worry  caused  by  wrong. 
David's  phrases  fit  us,  I  am  sure.  To  have 
avoided  the  wrong  would  have  been  so  much 
easier.  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  not  done  it !" 
Often  the  voice  of  vain  regret  is  heard.  Si- 
lence is  as  vain  as  crying.  A  soul  that  has 
sinned  cannot  escape  from  itself.  The  only 
cure  for  a  heart  broken  by  sin  is  confession. 

Verse  s  holds  a  note  of  joy.  Sin  separates. 
Confession  reunites.  Eternal  Love  forgives. 
Peace  enters  the  soul  along  the  path  of  peni- 
tence. Every  forgiven  sinner  knows  the  joy 
of  reconciliation.  No  words  can  express  the 
comfort  of  assurance  that  God  has  received 
us.  It  cannot  be  explained  in  human  speech. 
Conscience,  which  had  been  an  active  accuser, 
is  silent  the  moment  it  sees  a  soul  on  its  knees 
honestly  confessing  its  sin.  An  approving 
conscience  is  the  soul's  comforter. 


Acts  13:38  gives  the  central  thought  of 
Christianity.  Why  does  God  forgive  sin  ?  For 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  preach- 
ing of  Christ  is  a  preaching  of  forgiveness. 
Why  does  God  forgive  sins  ?  Because  that  is 
his  delight.  He  does  not  willingly  punish  for 
sin.  He  loves  humanity  too  heartily.  Every 
forgiven  sinner  is  one  more  trophy  for  Jesus 
Christ.     Each  soul  that  forsakes  its  sins  is 


one  more  citizen  for  the  new  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  what  a  multitude  it  is  to  be  that 
will  sing,  "Blessing,  and  honor,  and  wisdom, 
and  might  be  unto  our  God." 

The  fact  that  sin  has  been  forgiven  brings 
peace.  Sin  is  hate.  Sin  is  anarchy.  Sin  is 
war.  "Sin,  when  it  is  fullgrown,  bringeth 
forth  death."  In  place  of  all  this  when  sin  has 
been  put  away  comes  peace.  I  think  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  made  it  his  dying  legacy  to  his 
little  band.  "Peace  I  leave  with  you"  (John 
14:27). 

The  fact  that  sin  has  been  forgiven  brings 
joy,  and  that  also  makes  blessedness.  Joy  goes 
a  little  beyond  peace.  There  can  be  peace 
without  action.  But  no  soul  can  be  filled  with 
joy  and  not  show  it.  Peace  will  make  a  face 
calm.  Joy  will  bubble  over  and  ripple  the 
face  with  smiles.  Joy  makes  the  eyes  shine. 
Joy  sings. 

Forgiveness  opens  the  door  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  "Come  in" — that  is  the  glad  sen- 
tence that  is  heard  by  the  ear  of  the  sinner 
who  is  forgiven.  Oh,  what  a  welcome  awaits 
those  whom  God  forgives !  Christ  confesses 
forgiven  souls  before  his  Father.  "This  is  one 
of  those  for  whom  I  died,"  he  says.  Presenta- 
tion at  the  court  of  the  King  of  kings  comes 
to   the    forgiven  sinner. 

The  greatest  maker  of  blessedness  in  the 
world  is  forgiveness.  It  prepares  the  way 
to  everything  which  a  soul  can  desire.  And 
it  comes  so  easily.  "I  hid  my  sin  and  I  was 
wretched.  I  acknowledged  my  transgression 
and  peace  like  a  river  flowed  into  my  soul." 
That  was  David's  experience.  It  has  been  ours 
also  if  we  are  forgiven.  It  will  be  the  blessed 
experience  of  any  soul  which  humbly  seeks 
God  while  he  may  be  found.  For  God  will 
have  mercy  and  abundantly  pardon. 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
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WHERE  POLITICS  AND  MORALS  MIX 

Topic — The  saloon  and  its  allies.    Hab.  2:1-17. 

Every  time  we  face  afresh  the  temperance 
question  in  any  of  its  aspects,  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  to  be  temperate  in  our  at- 
titude. The  easy  way  is  the  partisan  way. 
To  take  sides  with  the  largest  crowd  requires 
less  courage  and  conviction  than  to  think  things 
through  for  one's  self.  A  judicial  attitude 
toward  even  the  saloon  is  not  only  more 
creditable  but  is  also  more  effective  than  an 
unreasoning  antagonism.  The  person  who 
looks  into  the  subject  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  fair  will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  saloon  is  an  evil ;  and  his  temperate 
opinion  will  weigh  more  than  the  hotter  words 
of  a  less  evenly  balanced  person.  To  lose 
respect  for  the  truth,  and  for  the  other  per- 
sons' rights,  is  as  bad  as  drunkenness.  All 
friends  of  temperance  should  insist  upon  this 
as  basic.  Antagonism  to  the  organized  liquor 
traffic  of  America  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  utmost  conservatism  of  temperament. 

If  the  saloon  stood  alone,  it  would  long  since 
have  fallen.  But  it  is  buttressed  by  every  other 
form  of  organized  vice. 

One  of  the  strongest  allies  of  the  saloon  is 
the  sense  of  need  of  companionship  on  the 
part  of  men,  especially  poor  men  whose  homes 
are  not  attractive.  There  is  easy,  familiar 
fellowship  by  the  bar.  True,  it  is  not  helpful 
or  inspiring,  but  it  is  fellowship  of  a  sort, 
and  it  answers  for  the  man  who  is  lonesome 
and    heart-hungry    for    communion    with  his 


fellow  men.  The  churches  must  provide  real 
brotherhood  for  all  kinds  of  men  ere  they  can 
render  the  saloon  unnecessary,  from  the  stand- 
point of  all  men.   

Freighted  with  love,  our  temperance  ship 

Around  the  world  shall  sail. 
Take  heart  of  hope,  dear  mariners  ; 

God's  errands  never  fail. 

  — Whittier. 

Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  robbery  being 
planned  in  a  church  or  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association?  Yet  saloons  are  the  most 
frequented  places  of  resort  for  criminals. 

The  prize  fighter  who  retires  does  not  open 
an  ice  cream  parlor  or  a  lecture  bureau  or  a 
grocery  store.  He  opens  a  saloon.  The  kind 
of  men  who  follow  the  prize  ring  are  the  kind 
of  men  who  patronize  saloons. 

The  social  evil  sends  a  taproot  into  the 
saloon.  There  it  recruits  both  men  and  women. 
Intemperance  and  licentiousness  are  allied  sins. 
A  sore  blow  will  be  struck  at  organized  social 
vice  when  the  saloon  is  closed. 

Covetousness,  one  of  the  less  repressive  sins, 
v/hich  often  moves  in  the  best  society,  is  the 
mother  of  the  saloon.  Love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  this  evil.  It  commercializes  the  thirst 
for  drink,  the  loneliness  and  the  stupidity  of 
men.  Because  the  saloon  business  is  one 
that  pays  high  profits,  covetousness  is  quick 
to  engage  in  it,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  human  life.   

The  corrupt  politician  makes  the  saloon  a 
corner  stone  of  his  organization.    The  infamy 


of  the  American  city,  as  foreign  critics  have 
often  pointed  out,  is  the  shameless  alliance  that 
exists  between  the  politicians  and  the  liquor 
business.  In  many  cases  the  saloonkeeper  is 
permitted  to  maintain  a  financially  profitable 
partnership  with  a  crooked  and  corrupt  under- 
world because  he  has  political  "pull."  He  is 
the  meeting  place  of  the  system  of  political 
bcssism  and  of  thugism.  The  saloon  is  in- 
dispensable to  both.  All  the  powers  that 
prey  would  be  greatly  hampered  if  it  were  not 
for  the  agency  of  the  saloons. 


The  full  saloon  is  an  ally  of  the  empty 
dinner  pail.   

Mirth  in  the  saloon  is  commonly  related  to 
m.isery  in  the  home.   

There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  hysteria 
about  the  seductiveness  of  the  saloon — its  rich 
furnishings,  its  beautiful  pictures  and  elegant 
appointments.  Most  of  this  sort  of  talk  is 
drivel.  The  average  saloon  is  a  smelly,  sloppy, 
garish  place,  to  which  no  man  of  the  slightest 
degree  of  refinement  would  ever  resort  for  its 
attractiveness.  The  drink  that  is  supplied,  the 
conveniences  that  are  afforded,  and  the  com- 
panionship which  supplies  a  crying  need  are 
the  real  lure  of  the  saloon. 


Have  you  forgotten  the  past?  Ought  not 
the  memory  of  the  goodness  of  other  blessed 
days  to  shine  through  the  clouds  of  today  and  to 
touch  them  with  glory  ?  "I  will  remember  the 
beautiful  years  that  are  gone,  and  remembering 
them  will  bring  them  back  again." — J.  R. 
Miller. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Christianity's  Problems  in  Japan 

President  Harada  of  Doshisha  College,  in  an 
article  in  the  initial  number  of  The  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Missions,  names  three  classes 
as  representing  the  religious  attitude  of  edu- 
cated Japanese  outside  the  Christian  body  and 
epitomizing  many  of  the  difficulties  confronting 
the  Christian  workers.  The  first  class  consists 
of  those  who  rule  out  religion  altogether  and 
profess  themselves  satisfied  with  ethics  alone. 
The  second  is  composed  of  those  who  would 
amalgamate  with  Christianity  the  strong  points 
of  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  The 
third  class  cherishes  the  ambition  of  creating 
a  new  religion  based  upon  scientific  truth 
and  idealism.  President  Harada  declares  that 
Christian  evangelism  has  created  one  of  its  own 
most  formidable  obstacles,  for  its  activity  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  modern  revival 
of  the  old  religions.  The  priests  have  been 
aroused  to  the  need  of  an  education  abreast 
with  the  age,  and  as  a  result  are  founding 
colleges  for  the  training  of  promising  youths 
or  sending  them  abroad  for  graduate  study. 
The  Shin  sect  has  become  especially  active,  not 
only  inaugurating  philanthropic  and  social  ac- 
tivities at  home  but  sending  missionaries  to 
Japanese  settlements  abroad.  He  regards  the 
division  of  Christians  as  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles,  if  not  the  greatest,  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  and  emphasizes  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  an  attitude  of  appreciation  and 
tolerance  toward  the  old  faiths,  combined  with 
a  clear-cut  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental 
a.nd  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  Though  the  majority  of  Japanese 
Christians  are  entirely  agreed  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  God  has  given  to  man  the  highest  and 
most  complete  manifestation  of  himself  and 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  possesses  the  highest 
authority  of  all  religions,  they  also  concei^fe 
it  to  be  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  fulfill, 
not  to  destroy,  the  other  faiths. 

Are  Missionaries  "Not  Wanted".' 

Upon  returning  to  his  field  in  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea,  after  furlough.  Dr.  Graham  Lee  was 
accorded  a  reception  which  might  have  been 
gratifying  even  to  President  Taft.  A  mis- 
sionary from  Seoul  accompanied  him,  and  as 
soon  as  they  reached  Pyeng  Yang  province  they 
were  met  at  the  first  station  by  a  delegation 
of  school  children  and  older  people  ranged  up 
beside  the  railroad  track,  who  gave  the  returned 
missionary  a  formal  welcome.  This  was  re- 
peated at  every  station  in  the  province.  Four 
stations  south  of  Pyeng  Yang  a  delegation  of 
native  elders  entered  the  train  and  presented  a 
welcome.  Thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  churches  of  Pyeng  Yang  gathered 
at  the  station,  which  is  three  miles  out  of  the 
city,  and  to  reach  the  car  to  return  to  the  city 
the  missionaries  had  to  pass  through  long  ranks 
of  people.  An  American  civil  engineer,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  America  to  the  mines 
of  the  American  concessions,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  expression  of  popular  appre- 
ciation and  regard,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  even  for  rulers  of  na- 
tions.   

Koreans  and  Japanese  Compare  Notes 

A  most  interesting  sidelight  on  both  the 
Korean  and  Japanese  Christians  is  furnished 
by  an  article  giving  the  impressions  made  upon 
thirty  Korean  pastors,  who  visited  Japan  to  see 
the  Christian  work  there  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  Japanese  Christian  leaders,  and 
upon  their  hosts.  The  trip  was  planned  by  the 
Japanese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Seoul,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  show  the  visitors  the  activities 
of  the  churches  in  the  places  visited  and  to 
make  the  visit  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  Korean  pastors  expressed  themselves  as 
greatly  impressed  by  the  cordiality  of  the 
Japanese  Christians,  the  amount  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  possessed  by  the  members  of 
Japanese  churches  and  the  deep  root  that 
Christianity  has  taken  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  the  high  state  of  organization  attained  by 
the  churches  and  the  promise  of  future  develop- 
ment. But  the  Japanese  Christians  were  every- 
where struck  by  the  ardor  which  the  Koreans 
showed  in  the  Christian  cause  and  the  unques- 
tioning simplicity  of  their  faith.  This  child- 
like simplicity  the  Japanese  churches  have  to 
a  certain  extent  lost,  with  the  spirit  and  energy 


of  youth,  as  they  have  allowed  a  spirit  of 
compromise  to  come  in  and  have  become  more 
Of  less  secularized.  The  Koreans  may  lack  in 
knowledge,  but  their  spirituality  may  well  be 
envied  by  their  fellow  Christians  in  Japan. 

One  Dollar  Does  the  Work  of  Six 

Trinity  parish  in  New  York  City  has  a 
yearly  income  from  all  sources  of  about 
$1,000,000,  which  is  more  than  the  entire  ap- 
piopriation  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  work  in  China,  India,  Japan, 
Korea  and  Syria.  Trinity  parish  supports  a 
staff  of  twenty-nine  clergymen  and  employs 
for  temporary  work  a  goodly  number  of  other 
clergymen,  lay  assistants  and  trained  women, 
at  an  expense  of  $114,000,  while  the  board's 
missionaries  in  the  countries  mentioned  num- 
ber 699,  in  addition  to  1,488  native  workers. 
Trinity  parish  is  brought  into  touch  with  about 
10,000  people  whom  it  influences  more  or  less 
permanently  in  a  religious  way,  though  its 
communicant  membership  has  never  yet  reached 
10,000.  The  communicant  membership  of 
churches  connected  with  the  board  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  Korea  and  Syria  is  62,713 — more 
than  six  times  the  parish  membership — to  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
been  reached  through  missionary  work,  though 
not  as  yet  directly  affiliated  with  the  churches. 

Chinese  City  Then  and  Now 

Professor  H.  B.  Graybill,  who  is  the  acting 
president  of  Canton  Christian  College,  sketches 
interestingly  the  contrast  between  a  visit  of 
the  cruising  steamer  Cleveland  to  Canton  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  its  recent  arrival  during  the 
height  of  the  revolutionary  agitation.  When 
the  Cleveland  brought  its  party  of  tourists  on 
the  former  trip,  China  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
foundly at  peace  within  itself  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  v,rorld ;  yet  the  viceroy  at  Canton 
exercised  every  influence  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  touring  party  in  his  city.  He  was 
in  a  panic  of  fear  lest  the  presence  of  for- 
eigners there  should  occasion  rioting  beyond 
his  control,  for  the  consequences  of  which  he 
v/ould  be  held  responsible.  He  knew  that  the 
American  government  would  hold  him  strictly 
to  account  for  any  injury  done  to  foreigners 
within  the  city,  and  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  that  he  knew  appeared  to  be  keeping 
the  foreigners  out. 

When  the  Cleveland  came  again  with  a 
similar  party  of  about  300  or  400  persons  de- 
siring to  see  Canton,  every  representative  of 
national  power  had  vanished  from  the  city, 
and  the  whole  province  was  in  control  of  a 
revolutionary  committee  which  had  policed  the 
town  with  a  large  force  of  volunteer  troops 
from  the  country  districts.  The  situation  was, 
to  an  outsider,  exceedingly  unsettled,  but  the 
revolutionists  in  charge  welcomed  the  party, 
proving  to  the  foreigners  that  the  new  republic 
was  actually  capable  of  self-government.  The 
government  dock  was  open  to  the  tourists  for 
disembarking.  When  they  came  ashore,  each 
was  assigned  a  numbered  and  registered  sedan 
chair,  tagged  with  an  American  flag.  The  vis- 
itors were  given  no  escort,  but  soldiers  through- 
out the  city  were  instructed  to  show  them  every 
courtesy,  and  they  were  protected  everywhere 
fiom  the  slightest  annoyance.  The  country 
soldiers  were  not  experienced  in  all  the  niceties 
of  Chinese  politeness,  but  their  broad  smiles 
showed  their  good  will.  Before  they  returned 
to  the  ship,  the  Americans  had  the  privilege 
of  informally  reviewing  a  regiment  of  the  new 
soldiers  which,  they  were  informed,  was  desig- 
nated by  two  Chinese  characters  meaning  "de- 
termined to  die."   

Conference  Guests  of  Chinese  Governor 

In  recognition  of  courtesies  extended  to  the 
new  revolutionary  governor  of  the  city  and 
province  by  the  Methodist  Central  conference, 
held  in  Foochow,  a  reception  was  tendered  by 
the  governor  to  the  entire  body,  including  dele- 
gates from  all  the  conferences  in  China  and 
representatives  from  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 
A  Chinese  Methodist  local  preacher  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  After  speeches  by  a 
number  of  missionaries.  General  Sun  Tao  Ren 
responded,  expressing  his  great  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  their  efforts 
"not  only  to  help  educate  the  Chinese  but  to 


Suve  their  souls,"  and  promising  all  possible 
protection  and  help  from  the  government  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  return  to  their  sta- 
tions and  continue  their  work.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  a  garden  and  each  member  was 
presented  personally  to  the  governor.  To  the 
missionaries  the  occasion  was  intensely  dra- 
matic, in  view  of  the  events  just  preceding, 
when  the  existing  government  had  been  over- 
thrown by  their  hospitable  host,  and  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  regarding  what  the  future 
might  hold  in  store  for  them  and  their  Chinese 
converts.  The  Methodist  local  preacher  who 
presided  is  the  head  of  the  foreign  office  of 
the  Foochow  provisional  government,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  stand  for  Christ  and  Christianity 
in  his  speech.  Three  of  the  eleven  members 
of  General  Sun's  cabinet  are  Christians,  and 
the  three  interpreters  present  at  the  reception 
were  all  Christians.   

Call  to  Prayer  from  Canada 

At  the  conference  of  foreign  mission  boards 
of  North  America,  which  met  in  New  York  in 
January,  the  relation  of  prayer  to  missionary 
endeavor  was  emphasized  in  several  addresses, 
notably  one  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Mackay  of  Canada, 
and  also  through  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Rev.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  also  a  Canadian.  Since 
at  this  particular  time  there  is  real  danger  in 
the  temptation  to  rely  upon  organization  and 
strategy  rather  than  upon  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  secretary  of  the  conference 
was  instructed  to  convey  in  a  special  letter 
to  the  missionary  boards  the  sense  of  this 
representative  gathering,  that  the  greatest  need 
of  the  church  today,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
affecting  its  missionary  operations,  is  the  need 
of  prayer,  and  that  the  cause  of  missions  should 
be  so  presented  to  the  churches  and  to  indi- 
viduals that  prayer  may  appear  the  essential, 
constant  and  dominant  factor  in  awakening  and 
sustaining  any  and  all  missionary  effort. 

Indian  Exhibit  at  Cincinnati 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 
is  cooperating  with  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement  and  the  local  committee  by  taking 
charge  of  the  North  American  Indian  exhibit 
at  "The  World  in  Cincinnati."  Among  the 
features  in  the  Indian  section  is  a  large  repro- 
duction of  the  John  Eliot  Memorial  chapel  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  tepee,  lodge,  Navajo  hogan 
and  a  large  collection  of  Indian  wares  and 
curios.  On  the  walls  are  views  of  pueblos, 
cliff  dwellings,  encampments  and  sylvan  scenes, 
while  a  large  force  of  costumed  stewards  from 
the  churches  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  to- 
gether with  a  few  real  Indians  in  native  dress, 
lend  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  whole  section. 

Mission  Lands  in  Magazines 

Scribner's — The  Automobile  in  Africa,  Sir 
Henry  Norman. 

Century — The  Training  of  Chinese  Children, 
Harriet  Monroe. 

Travel — Andorra,  the  Forgotten  Republic, 
Lewis  Gaston  Leary ;  Ecuador,  the  Volcanic 
Republic,  Robert  S.  Lemmon ;  A  Ramble  in 
Rangoon,  Estelle  Flash  ;  Innermost  China,  John 
L.  Dearing,  D.  D. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  '^Room  48> 

— After  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Covert  on  sins  of 
omission,  two  welcome  guests  from  Japan 
were  heard  Friday  morning,  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Sherman,  who  went  to  that  country  in  1902, 
and  Mrs.  Monk,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
visiting  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice  M.  Monk 
of  Sapporo.  Among  other  guests  the  week 
brought  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Adams  of  Batanga, 
Africa,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom,  field  secre- 
tary, on  her  way  from  Wisconsin  to  Nebraska. 

— A  secretary  who  has  had  notable  success 
in  interesting  children  in  missions  lately 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  her 
own  band,  who  were  out  in  large  numbers  on  a 
day  so  stormy  that  she  stayed  at  home  thinking 
their  mothers  would  let  none  of  them  come. 
She  finds  it  well,  while  keeping  ever  before 
them  their  own  Ningpo  station,  to  give  them 
items  from  any  and  every  field,  to  read  or  have 
read  to  them  at  home  and  then  repeat  at  the 
next  meeting  in  their  own  words. 
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City  Pastors  and  "The  System" 


"When  the  Study  Crowds  You  Out" 

There  is  a.  thing  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  "The  'System'  and  the  City  Pastor." 
My  experiences  in  business  half  a  genera- 
tion for  my  health  and  now  for  a  number  of 
years  as  village  pastor  in  charges  small  enough 
not  to  overtax  me  make  me  very  much  alive 
to  some  things  I  never  hear  pastors  saying 
in  their  own  defense. 

Everyone's  capacity  is  limited.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  country  school,  to  pass  away  the  time 
I  and  my  seatmate  would  take  the  big  geog- 
raphy and  try  to  stick  each  other  with  names. 
I  found  I  could  keep  him  hunting  longest  with 
the  big  names  that  sprawled  clear  across  the 
page.  The  limitations  of  a  pastor's  mind  are 
so  immense  that  they  stretch  clear  across  the 
page  and  so  are  overlooked.  I  say  mind,  not 
strength.  The  limitations  of  strength  are  bet- 
ter recognized.  Since  I  began  preaching  I 
have  developed  a  habit  of  watching  faces  as  I 
meet  people  so  as  to  be  able  to  greet  with  a 
smile  of  glad  recognition  everyone  who  ex- 
pects it  among  those  I  don't  know  at  first 
glance.  Now  in  general  I  love  everybody  and 
in  particular  I  love  everybody — nearly  every- 
body with  whom  I  come  in  contact  frequently 
enough  to  carry  a  distinct  image  of  him  in 
my  memory.  But  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
know  my  face  well  who  expect  the  sparkle 
of  glad  recognition  in  my  face  when  I  see 
them,  and  who  despise  me  for  a  stuck-up  or  un- 
feeling preacher  if  I  don't  greet  them  that 
way,  whom  for  the  life  of  me  I  don't  know 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Any  preacher  that  preaches  has  his  mind 
loaded,  his  memory  loaded,  at  any  given  time, 
with  several  themes.  Our  supreme  work  is 
preaching — sermonizing  rather.  Preaching  like 
that  of  Jesus  iii  easier  than  sermonizing,  but  is 
not  what  is  expected  of  us.  He  drew  his  illus- 
trations from  present  facts  and  talked  along; 
interruption  by  questions  or  disputes  of  his 
hearers  were  matter  of  course ;  nearly  all  his 
preaching  was  of  Bible  class  nature.  We  must 
take  a  theme,  have  a  skeleton  and  clothe  that 
skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood — several  different 
themes  a  week.  So  the  prime  load  a  preach- 
er's mind  is  carrying  is  his  coming  sermons. 
They  must  get  the  strength  of  his  meditation, 
his  heavy  thinking,  his  uninterrupted  memory 
activities.  His  memory  is  limited.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  read  the  pastor's  version  of 
the  incidents  recited  by  Mrs.  Van  de  Water. 

The  minister's  limited  memory  may  be  unduly 
called  upon  in  other  ways.  Let  me  illustrate. 
I  had,  in  calling  on  my  own  people,  dropped 
in  a  few  times  on  a  man  living  out  of  reach 
of  his  denomination.  He  became  sick  unto 
death.  Word  was  sent  me  that  they  wondered 
why  I  did  not  visit  him.  I  spent  a  day  with  a 
livery  horse  to  visit  him,  was  thanked  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  fed — also  my  horse 
fed — and  that  was  all  it  seemed  to  enter  their 
minds  there  was  occasion  for.  A  physician 
v/hose  education  costs  usually  less  than  a  min- 
ister's would  have  sent  a  bill  for  $10.  And  that 
brings  me  to  the  thing  to  be  said  that  over- 
shadows all  others  on  the  subject.  The  average 
congregation  spends  more  for  tobacco  than 
for  pastor's  salary.  The  tobacco  bill  of  the 
country  is  about  $700,000,000.  The  average 
congregation  spends  nearly  as  much  for  patent 
medicine  as  for  pastor's  salary.  The  bill  for 
the  country  is,  I  think,  about  $150,000,000.  I 
think  not  over  $150,000,000  goes  for  pastors' 
salaries.  More  than  ten  times  that  goes  for 
drink. 

What  we  preachers  want,  and  deserve,  is 
more  time  for  sermonizing.  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  sermons.  They  are  not  what  I  might 
pi  each.  Judging  from  the  repetitions,  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  had  only  a  couple  of  dozen 
sermons  in  all.  If  a  city  church  had  five  or 
ten  pastors,  and  each  had  only  a  sermon  or  two 
to  prepare  a  month,  and  the  congregation  was 
divided  into  classes  among  these  preachers, 
they  could  preach  sermons,  they  could  know 
everyone  by  heart  as  people  want  and  as  they 
need  to  be  known  by  a  pastor. 

The  system.  I'll  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  system.  The  church  has  too  much 
tobacco  and  alcohol  and  patent  medicine  and 
millinery  in  its  system.  That's  the  whole 
trouble.  I  am  not  asking  for  more  pay  for  us 
preachers  or  less  work.  I  am  asking  for  the 
Lord  his  portion.  Of  course,  not  the  whole  of 
the  Lord's  portion,  not  nearly  the  whole,  should 
go  to  preachers,  nor  does  it.     Charity  gets 


probably  three  times  as  much  now  as  the 
preachers,  and  we  preachers  are  glad  to  see  it. 
Yet  the  portion  given  the  Lord  compared  to 
what  we  spend  on  our  lusts  is  such  that  it  is 
an  insult  to  Christ  to  call  this  a  Christian 
country. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  say  here  is :  Christ 
said  for  us  to  come  to  him  for  rest — rest  from 
"doubt"  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  unrest. 
When  Mrs.  Van  de  Water  or  anybody  else  has 
spiritual  difficulty  and  cannot  find  the  pastor 
at  leisure  to  help,  try  to  meet  Christ  where  he 
is  always  certainly  to  be  found.  A  slum 
worker  one  day  opened  her  door  to  a  little 
girl  who,  without  waiting  for  invitation,  walked 
in,  took  a  seat  and  proceeded :  "How  are 
you  today?  When  was  your  husband  drunk 
last?  Do  you  boil  the  baby's  bottle  every 
day?"  "Why,"  she  gasped,  "what  makes  you 
talk  like  that?"  "Mamma  said  I  must  be  a  lady 
and  talk  like  the  ladies  who  come  to  see  us, 
and  that's  the  way  they  talk."  Those  slummers 
piobably  had  their  eyes  holden  so  they  really 
failed  to  see  Christ  in  the  disguise  of  the 
drunkard's  Christian  wife  and  child.  But  lie 
was  there.  Look  for  him  in  such  places  when 
the  pastor's  study  crowds  you  out. 

E.    C.  MUSSELMAN. 

Try  the  Small  Church 

The  article  on  "The  'System'  and  the  City 
Pastor"  in  The  Continent  should  achieve 
something  in  the  way  of  jolting  many  pastors 
out  of  the  rut  of  professionalism.  The  "sys- 
tem" is  no  doubt  at  fault ;  but  so,  in  some 
instances,  is  the  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suggest  that  the 
v/riter  of  the  article  might  easily  find  a  happy 
solution  to  her  problem.  There  are  in  all  our 
cities  the  "little  churches  around  the  corner," 
whose  pastors  have  no  "offices,"  but  only  their 
modest  old-fashioned  "studies."  In  these 
smaller  churches  there  is  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive work  and  it  is  being  cultivated.  Here 
every  member  may  know  every  other  with 
intimacy.  The  pastor  has  no  strangers  in 
his  flock.  Nor  is  he  necessarily  a  man  of  in- 
ferior ability ;  in  many  cases  he  is  of  com- 
manding spirituality. 

It  is  evident  that  some  ministers  are  not 
fitted  by  nature  or  inclination  to  be  pastors  of 
large  churches.    They  are  men  of  the  spade 


and  not  of  the  gang-plow.  But  it  should  be 
no  less  evident  that  some  laymen  are  also  not 
fitted  for  membership  in  large  churches.  They 
require  specific  attention ;  or  they  desire  to  be 
useful  in  specific  spiritual  work.  With  un- 
disguised disgust  a  young  business  man  recently 
remarked  of  his  own  church,  "It  makes  me 
tired !  There's  nothing  to  do  but  just  come  and 
sit,  and  sit!"  There  are  others  who  will  not 
tolerate  any  sort  of  spiritual  inquisition;  they 
luxuriate  only  when  let  alone.  They  want 
nothing  but  the  privilege  to  come  and  sit. 
They  are  at  rest  in  the  large  church. 

Try  the  little  church  if  you  would  be  ap- 
preciated and  wish  to  be  useful  or  require  the 
sympathetic  culture  of  a  shepherd  who  has 
need  to  be  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  comfort 
and  well-being  of  every  member  of  his  flock. 

  Pastor  Q. 

Not  to  Be  Too  Much  Generalized 

Anent  Mrs.  Van  de  Water's  article  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  29  on  "The  'System'  and  the  City 
Pastor,"  very  likely  it  will  be  said  that  one 
who  dissents  from  it  is  the  "wounded  bird  that 
flutters."  I  courteously  do  dissent,  for  it  is 
an  argument  from  exceptions,  and  rare  ex- 
ceptions at  that.  My  congregation  must  say 
whether  I  am  the  wounded  bird. 

Pastors,  both  in  the  city  and  country  alike, 
give  a  great  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
individual  cases,  and  are  most  genuinely  sym- 
pathetic and  careful  in  the  cure  of  souls.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
expert  specialists  in  such  helpful  work  and 
give  themselves  to  it  without  stint. 

Is  it  fair  to  indict  all  pastors  as  neglectful 
upon  the  basis  of  a  few  unfortunate  experi- 
ences? Moreover,  they  "do  not  cease  effort" 
after  persons  are  gathered  into  the  church, 
though  now  and  then  a  single  one  may.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  their  constant  care  to 
watch  over  and  edify  every  member  of  the 
flock,  en  masse  and  separately. 

It  does  not  encourage  the  ministry  or  exalt 
the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  lay  blame 
on  a  whole  class  because  a  very  few  are 
blameworthy.  The  demands  upon  the  modern 
pastor  in  these  days  of  multiform  organization 
and  widespreading  benevolent  enterprise  are 
so  many  and  insistent  that  anyone  "behind  the 
scenes"  is  inclined  to  exclaim,  "How  can  he 
meet  them !"  But,  then,  I  suppose  we  must 
receive  with  meekness  even  unjust  criticism 
impliedly  approved  by  the  editors,  else  why 
should  they  print  it  ?       Ralph  W.  Brokaw. 


Echoes  of  the  Belfast  Incident 


[Reports  of  Winston  Churchill's  recent  visit 
to  the  city  of  Belfast  to  speak  on  the  pro- 
posed home  rule  bill  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and  comments  thereon  by  The  Continent, 
stirred  a  few  loyal  Ulster- Americans,  and 
their  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  com- 
munications which  follow.1 

The  Ulster  Unionists 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  editorial 
on  the  political  situation  in  Ireland.  The  edi- 
torial was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts  from  beginning  to  end.  You  say  the 
Ulster  Unionists  threatened  the  right  of  free 
speech  when  they  refused  to  allow  Winston 
Churchill  and  John  Redmond  to  hold  forth  in 
the  Ulster  hall.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth ;  the  Ulster  Unionists  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  right  of  free  speech.  In  this 
instance  they  simply  threatened  the  right  of 
free  insult.  When  it  was  announced  that 
Winston  Churchill  was  to  hold  a  Nationalist 
demonstration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberal 
League  in  the  Ulster  hall,  which  is  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Unionist  stronghold,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  John  Redmond  as 
their  future  king,  the  Unionist  council  at  once 
determined  that  Ulster  hall  would  never  be 
desecrated  by  such  a  rebel  gang,  and  that 
whatever  they  intended  to  say  must  be  said 
elsewhere,  and  this  proved  to  be  no  bluff, 
either ;  for  although  Churchill  brought  with 
him  a  bodyguard  of  seven  infantry  regiments, 
a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  over  a  thousand 
police,  a  couple  of  Maxim  guns,  with  stretcher 
bearers  and  hospital  equipment,  yet  he  believed 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
gave  Ulster  hall  a  wide  berth.  That  was  all 
the  Unionists  wanted,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had 
pitched  his  tent  in  a  slum  district  where  the 


Roman  Catholics  generally  reside,  the  Unionist 
council  and  every  Unionist  newspaper  coun- 
seled their  followers  against  any  interference 
with  the  right  of  free  speech  or  creating  a 
not  in  any  way,  which  they  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  If  any  threats  of  interference  were 
made,  as  you  say,  they  must  have  been  made  by 
the  rowdy  element,  for  which  the  Unionists 
are  no  more  responsible  than  is  the  Liberal 
League  for  the  cattle  driving  and  shooting 
from  behind  hedges  in  the  priest-ridden  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland. 

The  Liberal  press  in  England  cannot  say  now 
that  Ulster  is  weakening  in  its  opposition  to 
home  rule,  as  it  would  have  said  if  they  had 
received  Churchill,  Redmond  and  Joe  Devlin 
without  even  a  protest.  The  Liberal  League 
(which  you  say  is  all  composed  of  Presbyte- 
rians, nevertheless  all  home  rulers)  could  have 
no  demonstration  of  its  own.  The  Liberal 
League  is  a  miserable  minority  that  the  people 
would  trust  neither  in  religion  nor  politics. 
Whether  The  Continent  is  satisfied  or  not 
the  people  of  Ulster  are  determined  that  they 
shall  not  be  governed  by  the  Vatican,  for  they 
know  that  that  would  mean  overwhelming  dis- 
aster to  everything  they  hold  dear. 

  John   M.  Comb. 

A  Word  for  Ulstermen 

The  Continent  and  other  church  papers  are 
unkind  in  their  references  to  the  Ulstermen's 
loud  talk  and  quiet  action  concerning  home 
rule.  Suppose  they  had  smashed  the  heads 
of  Churchill's  5,000,  what  would  The  Continent 
have  said?  It  would  have  denounced  them  for 
rioting  and  fear  of  free  speech,  and  the  de- 
nunciation would  have  been  just. 

Would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping  with  The 
Continent's  position  as  a  leading  Presbyterian 
journal  of  this  country  to  play  fair  with  the 
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position  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  fel- 
low Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  and  commend 
the  self-restraint  of  that  company  ?  Remem- 
ber, if  we  take  the  tally  of  the  same  London 
papers  which  say  s,ooo  home  rulers  attended 
Churchill's  meetings,  more  than  100,000  at- 
tended the  anti-home-rule  meeting  last  Sep- 
tember when  Sir  Edward  Carson  announced 
the  Unionist  position.  With  that  force  at  his 
beck  and  call,  do  you  not  think  that  he  and 
all  others  exercised  a  commendable  restraint 
over  the  fraction  of  hotheads  bound  to  show 
themselves  in  some  proportion  in  every  such 
multitude  ?  I  think  the  leaders  should  be 
praised  for  their  restraint. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  the  Irish  National- 
ists will  ever  vote  for  such  a  milk-and-water 
bill  as  Churchill  outlined.  Hence  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that,  as  announced,  it  will  pass 
the  commons.  It  will  be  rejected  by  the 
lords.  Hence,  it  must  come  up  again  next 
year,  so  that  at  the  earliest  fifteen  months  must 
elapse  before  it  can  become  law.  And  now 
note  Sir  Edward  Carson's  announcement  of  the 
program  determined  on  by  the  Ulstermen  was 
simply  this :  That  on  the  day  home  rule  went 
into  effect  it  must  find  a  Unionist  provisional 
government  ready  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  province  of  Ulster  with  due  recognition 
of  Ulster's  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  thousands  of  Unionists  scattered  through- 
out the  other  provinces. 

Ulster  now  has  what  she  wants.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  her  to  actually  show  her  hand 
until  what  she  does  not  want  is  sought  to  be 
actually  forced  upon  her.  When  the  time 
comes  for  her  to  act,  you  will  find  her  acting. 
Only  do,  please,  give  us  the  facts  as  to  what 
she  proposes.  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten how  Nonconformists  met  the  education  act 
eight  years  ago— passive  resistance,  refusal  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Taking  the  cue  from  that  the 
Ulstermen  have  announced  that  so  far  as 
possible  they  will  start  their  campaign  in  like 
manner. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  occasion 
arising  for  the  army  to  be  used  in  Ulster,  ex- 
cept to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
^nd  it  is  there  where  the  rub  will  come,  a  rub 
which  several  Ulster  members  of  parliament 
have  well  expressed  in  declaring  that  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen  a  government  march- 
ing an  army  into  a  territory  to  punish  the 
people  thereof  simply  because  they  preferred  to 
remain  loyal  to  that  government  than  to  sub- 
mit to  another.  George  T.  Lemmon. 

Home  Rule  Three-Quarters  Religious? 

Your  editorial  of  Feb.  is  on  the  home  rule 
question  in  Ireland,  being  so  full  of  errors,  is 
liable  to  mislead  many  of  your  readers  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  facts.  It  seems  a 
popular   (but  to  Ulster  Presbyterians  a  dis- 


agreeable) statement  to  make  that  only  Orange- 
men are  against  home  rule  in  Ireland.  The 
facts  are  that  few  Protestants  of  any  denomi- 
nation are  in  favor  of  it.  So  few  indeed 
are  they  that  men  of  importance  in  pro- 
fessional or  civil  life  of  that  belief  could 
easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Home  rule  is  scarcely  one-quarter  political ;  it 
is  fully  three-quarters  religious.  It  is  simply 
a  struggle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  get 
ccntrol.  It  was  not  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  said  first  that 
Ulster  would  fight  if  the  imperial  parliament 
(which  is  now  composed  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  Liberals,  Socialists,  Laborites  and 
Nationalists)  granted  home  rule.  It  was 
Churchill's  own  father  that  first  said,  "Ulster 
will  fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right." 

These  Nationalists  are  the  men  who  never 
yet  uttered,  either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it, 
a  single  word  showing  loyalty  to  the  British 
parliament.  On  the  contrary,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  Britain  was  in  difficulty  (notably 
in  the  Boer  war)  they  cheered  for  her  enemies. 
These  are  the  men  that  the  present  government 
wishes  to  plant  in  power  and  give  sovereignty 
over  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  are  among 
the  most  loyal,  prosperous  and  industrious  of 
his  majesty's  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  denial  of  free  speech  and 
their  being  locked  out  of  Ulster  hall,  let 
me  give  you  a  parallel.  The  Republicans  of 
Chicago  have  a  great  hall  owned  entirely  by 
themselves  (not  by  the  city)  for  their  own 
meetings  or  for  such  gatherings  as  they  choose 
to  let  it  for.  The  Democrats  have  another. 
Now,  a  great  meeting  of  Democrats  is  called, 
but  feeling  that  they  would  have  a  larger  audi- 
ence and  a  Letter  equipped  building,  they  try 
to  get  the  Republican  auditorium.  The  latter 
refuse,  saying,  "Go  to  your  own  place."  This 
is  precisely  what  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  did 
to  Churchill  and  his  gathering  of  Nationalists. 
In  Nationalist  park,  their  own  territory,  no  one 
interfered  with  them,  either  in  their  speech  or 
behavior.  They  sung  their  rebel  songs  and 
played  their  rebel  tunes.  "Carson's  Orange- 
men," as  you  call  them,  were  right  in  refusing 
them  admittance  to  a  hall  sanctified  by  loyalty 
to  Presbyterianism  and  the  British  crown. 

You  say  that  Presbyterians  accept  at  face 
value  the  assurance  of  the  British  cabinet  that 
the  home  rule  bill  will  carry  sufficient  guaranty 
against  any  Romanist  oppression.  What  a 
prospect  for  Protestantism  !  When  Romanism 
ceases  to  take  orders  from  Rome  there  might 
possibly  be  a  fair  show  of  living,  but  the 
Romish  decree  must  be  obeyed,  guaranty  or 
no  guaranty  from  the  government.  Irish 
Protestants  will  never  submit  to  live  under 
such  a  guaranty.  Ulster. 

[There  is  no  great  hall  in  Chicago  owned 
by  the  Republicans  or  by  the  Democrats. — 
Editor.] 


The  China  Conference  to  the  Churches 


IPrepared  by  Robert  E.  Speer  and  adopted  by 
the  conference  of  mission  interests  held  in 
New  York  last  week.'] 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  are  carrying  on  mission- 
ary work  in  China,  having  carefully  considered 
together  the  situation  which  China  presents  at 
this  hour  to  the  Christian  church,  desire  to 
address  this  word  to  the  Christian  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  the  new  republic  and  to  the 
Christian  agencies  in  North  America  to  which 
China  has  looked  and  is  looking  now  for  her 
main  sympathy  and  assistance. 

The  whole  world  is  agreed  in  recognizing 
in  the  transformation  of  China  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  in  human  history.  Whether 
we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  population 
affected,  the  character  of  the  change  that  is 
taking  place,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  are  involved,  the  comparative  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  crisis,  or  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  and  ancient  race  is  under- 
going in  the  period  of  a  decade  a  radical  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  readjustment,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  given  to  us  to  witness  and  have 
part  in  a  vast  movement  whose  consequences 
will  affect  the  whole  world  and  be  unending. 

This  movement,  we  believe,  may  become,  by 
God's  grace,  if  the  Christian  church  is  faith- 
ful, the  regeneration  of  a  nation.  For  no 
change  of  institutions,  of  political  principles, 


of  social  order  or  of  economic  conditions  can 
avail  to  satisfy  the  deep  needs  of  which  China 
has  now  become  conscious.  Political  reforma- 
tion requires  a  new  moral  and  religious  life. 
All  that  China  has  had  that  is  worthy  she 
needs  now,  and  with  it  she  needs  also  and 
seems  now  prepared  to  receive  the  new  concep- 
tions of  the  gospel,  and  not  these  conceptions 
only  but  also  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  by 
which  alone  they  may  be  realized  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  in  this  new  and  wonderful  day. 

The  time  for  which  we  have  long  worked  and 
prayed  appears  to  have  come  at  last  in  a 
measure  and  with  a  momentum  beyond  our 
faith,  and  we  rejoice  with  the  Christian  agen- 
cies at  work  in  China,  with  the  11,661  leaders 
of  the  Chinese  Christian  church  with  its 
278,628  members  and  with  the  4,299  mission- 
aries from  western  lands  in  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity which  they  possess  of  meeting  an  in- 
quiring people  with  the  light  and  life  which 
they  are  seeking,  and  of  offering  to  them  and 
to  their  rulers  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  one  true  Leader  and  King  of  men. 

We  rejoice  in  the  measure  of  unity  already 
attained  by  the  Christian  forces  in  China  and 
in  their  ability  in  this  hour,  without  waste 
or  discord,  to  present  to  the  Chinese  people 
the  one  faith  which  we  all  hold  and  the  one 
Lord  whom  we  all  follow.  We  rejoice  that  so 
many  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  for  China 
in  this  time  of  national  need  have  been  Chris- 
tian men  who  have  borne  their  great  respon- 
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sibilities  with  Christian  fidelity  and  sought  to 
serve  their  country  with  Christian  unselfish- 
ness. With  a  Christian  church  united  in  its 
mission  and  with  Christian  men  serving  the 
state  in  patriotic  and  religious  devotion,  we 
believe  that  the  prayers  of  many  hearts  will 
be  answered  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pure 
and  unconfused  gospel  may  be  preached  to 
the  nation,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
Christian  spirit,  unmixed  with  secular  mis- 
understanding or  personal  ambition,  may  con- 
trol the  minds  of  the  men  who  are  to  bear  rule 
and  authority  in  the  new  day. 

In  the  effort  to  which  the  Christian  forces 
of  the  nation  will  now  give  themselves  with  a 
new  zeal  to  carry  the  gospel  far  and  wide 
over  China  and  deep  into  the  life  of  the  people, 
we  desire  to  assure  them  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  church  in  the  West,  and  we 
now  make  appeal  to  the  home  church  to  meet 
the  emergency  with  unceasing  prayer  and  un- 
withholding  consecration. 

We  earnestly  renew  the  appeal  made  by  us 
in  January  and  suppoii;ed  by  President  Taft, 
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the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  China  Famine 
Fund  relief  committee  for  generous  contribu- 
tions to  save  the  lives  of  the  3,000,000  people 
in  China  who  face  starvation  unless  help  is 
given  at  once. 

Especially  we  ask  the  church  to  pray : 

For  the  people  of  China,  this  great  and  virile 
nation  which,  awakened  from  the  torpor  of 
ages  by  the  quickening  forces  of  the  modern 
ivorld,  is  now  called  upon  to  deal  with  enor- 
mous legislative,  economic,  educational  and 
moral  readjustments. 

For  the  Chinese  Christians,  who  share  in  full 
measure  the  privations  and  problems  that  are 
the  common  lot  of  their  countrymen. 

For  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  the 
adequate  expansion  of  Christian  education  and 
evangelization  and  the  adaptation  of  mission 
methods  to  the  needs  of  the  present  situation. 

For  full  religious  liberty  in  China. 

For  perfect  union  among  the  Christians  of 
every  name. 

For  a  spirit  of  true  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  church  in  China  and  of  perfect  co- 
operation with  the  missions  of  the  churches  of 
the  West. 

For  guidance  of  the  new  leaders  of  China, 
that  they  may  be  Christian  men  and  may  lead 
their  land  forward  in  wisdom  and  peace. 

For  the  purity  of  the  gospel  in  China,  that 
it  may  not  be  misconceived,  but  that  it  may  be 
known  and  experienced  as  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 

For  a  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  gov- 
ernments toward  the  government  of  China. 

For  the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese  alike,  that 
they  may  find  Christ. 

So  great  an  opportunity  as  God  now  offers 
in  China  is  a  sovereign  summons.  It  de- 
mands of  us  an  enlargement  of  our  horizons, 
expansion  of  our  faith,  an  acceptance  of  our 
duty  and  an  eager  and  joyful  exercise  of  our 
fellowship  with  Christ  in  ministering  to  the 
need  of  an  awakened  nation,  and  in  hastening 
the  coming  of  his  worldwide  kingdom  by  an 
unprecedented  advancement.  May  the  church 
in  China  and  in  the  West  be  found  equal  to 
this   opportunity  !  ' 

We  request  pastors  to  read  this  message  to 
their  people,  and  we  appeal  to  the  men  and 
v/omen  of  the  churches  by  their  prayers,  their 
counsels  and  their  enlarged  gifts,  to  aid  in 
meeting  the  call  which  is  now  coming  from 
our  Lord  in  China. 


Plan  to  Federate  Young  People 

In  order  that  the  young  people  represented  by 
the  several  young  people's  organizations,  such 
as  the  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth  League, 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  Christian  asso- 
ciations and  other  similar  organizations  may  do 
the  most  effective  work  along  the  lines  of  good 
citizenship,  it  has  been  proposed  that  they  be 
joined  together  in  an  aggressive,  simultaneous 
and  national  movement,  but  without  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  organization.  This  plan,  now 
under  consideration,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  last  fall,  attended  bj 
delegates  from  several  organizations. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  local  society  form  a 
good  citizenship  committee ;  that  the  young 
people  establish  headquarters  in  Chicago  and 
that  a  national  superintendent  of  good  citizen- 
ship be  appointed  by  each  young  people's 
organization.  In  order  that  such  a  proposal 
may  receive  careful  consideration  from  all 
young  people's  societies  a  call  has  been  issued 
for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  First  Methodist 
church,  Chicago,  April  25-26,  said  convention 
to  be  composed  of  five  representatives  from 
each  national  organization  ;  the  representatives 
to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  by  each 
respective  organization.  All  recommendations, 
and  even  the  plan  of  work  briefly  indicated 
above,  are  tentative,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  forthcoming  convention. 

Names  and  addresses  of  delegates  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Margaret  Wintringer,  secretary 
National  Good  Citizenship  Movement,  Security 
building,  Chicago. 


The  annual  twelve  days  of  special  meetings 
in  Maryville  College  were  the  most  successful 
ever  known  in  the  ninety-three  years'  history 
of  the  college.  When  the  meeting  began  six- 
teen college  students  and  more  than  a  hundred 
preparatory  students  were  not  professing  Chris- 
tians; 113  students  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bartlett,  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  of 
the  class  of  1901,  conducted  the  sen-ices.  The 
enrollment  this  year  is  about  675. 


The  Open  Hearth 


To  Line  Up  Parties  for  Temperance 

I  notice  a  letter  by  "X,"  in  which  he  de- 
plores the  inconsistencies  of  church  members 
under  the  caption  of  "Times  When  Church  Men 
Fail."  There  are  two  phases  of  life  that  reli- 
gion appears  to  have  made  the  least  impression 
on — business  and  politics.  As  politics  goes, 
in  this  country  those  two  have  become  synon- 
ymous terms.  Business  and  labor  men  think 
in  terms  of  politics,  and  politicians  and  states- 
men think  in  terms  of  business.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  Christian  business  and  labor 
men  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  voting  for 
unworthy  men  in  unworthy  parties  on  unworthy 
issues  for  the  sake  of  business  and  wages. 
That  more  than  anything  else  accounts  for  the 
strength  of  liquor  traffic  in  politics.  And  that 
also  accounts  for  the  difficulty  for  so  many 
decades  past  of  injecting  a  moral  issue  of  any 
kind  into  the  political  platform  of  the  two 
historic  parties.  To  allow  the  moral  issue 
to  enter  in  would  jeopardize  the  success  of 
the  business  and  wage  questions. 

Since  Christian  men  are  determined  that 
either  one  of  the  two  historic  parties  shall  be 
in  power,  and  since  both  of  them  by  their  si- 
lence support  the  present  governmental  policy 
of  perpetuating  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  sake 
of  revenue.  Christian  men  are  confronted  by 
two  horns  of  a  dilemma — either  they  must 
compel  one  or  both  of  those  parties  to  de- 
clare for  prohibition,  or  they  must  continue  to 
support  the  liquor  traffic  by  supporting  either 
one  or  the  other  of  those  parties.  How  could 
Christian  men  go  about  making  one  or  the 
other  of  those  historic  parties  into  a  "first" 
prohibition  party,  as  distinguished  from  a 
"third"  party? 

In  the  following  manner : 

1.  Call  a  conference  of  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  all  existing  temperance  organizations, 
young  people's  societies,  church  brotherhoods, 
missionary  organizations,  moral  reform  or- 
ganizations, etc. 

2.  Have  them  formulate  a  temperance  policy 
upon  which  all  can  unite. 

3.  Have  that  policy  presented  to  the  national 
conventions  of  all  the  political  parties,  and 
insist  on  its  indorsement. 

Such  action  is  perfectly  feasible,  reasonable, 
strategic,  and  under  existing  conditions  is  a 
present  bounden  duty.  Some  such  movement 
as  that  would  do  an  incalculable  service  to  the 
church  and  to  Christian  citizens  by  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  conscientious 
convictions  on  the  iniquity  of  the  licensed 
drink  traffic,  through  the  party  of  their  love 
and  choice — and  not  as  now,  staining  their 
conscience  with  the  sin  of  indorsing  license. 

X.  X. 


A  "Peace"  Responsive  Reading 

There  is  no  responsive  reading  in  the  back 
of  our  hymnals  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The 
one  in  the  English  prayer  book  could  easily 
Ijc  improved  and  is  in  the  Coverdale  version. 

Let  me  suggest  that  The  Continent  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  responsive  readings  drawn, 
of  course,  from  the  Bible.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  material  for  three  or  more.  When 
the  prizes  are  awarded  an  ef¥ort  should  be 
made  to  get  one  or  more  included  in  the 
hymnal  collection  of  readings. 

James  Wallace. 


Anent  "Sermons  That  Don't" 

The  author  of  the  editorial  with  the  above 
title  is  under  many  obligations  to  his  brother. 
Rev.  Gates  E.  M.  Young,  for  his  excellent 
presentation  of  the  character  of  Paul's  sermon 
at  Athens,  as  he  could  not  have  done  it  so  well 
himself.  As  a  criticism  of  the  idea  of  the  edi- 
torial the  communication  of  Brother  Gates  was 
not  so  successful.  The  editorial  was  not  say- 
ing the  sermon  was  poor.  It  only  said  it  fell 
with  a  thud.  It  did.  Paul  knew  it.  He  did 
not  revisit  Athens.  He  founded  no  church  in 
Athens.  He  wrote  no  epistle  to  the  Athenians. 
In  the  sermon  at  Athens  he  made  no  mention 
of  Christ,  but  only  of  "the  man  whom  God  had 
ordained,"  not  giving  his  name  and  carefully 
refraining  from  saying  he  was  crucified  by  the 
Romans  and  Jews  combined.  He  recognized 
that  was  a  mistake  when  he  recalled  it,  and  at 
Corinth  he  determined  not  to  show  so  much 


knowledge  as  he  had  shown  in  Athens,  but  to 
give  Christ's  name  every  time,  and  to  always 
say  he  was  crucified. 

Once  a  fair,  lovely  plum  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  damaged.  It  was  a  good  plum,  but  it 
was  a  plum  that  didn't,  as  far  as  the  dinner 
table  was  concerned. 

Once  two  men  on  shipboard  were  trying  to 
pitch  disks  into  a  box  ten  feet  away.  One 
pitched  with  a  $20  gold  piece,  the  other  with  a 
silver  half  dollar.  The  gold  piece  never  went 
into  the  box  once.  It  was  a  fine  gold  piece. 
The  half  dollar  went  in  three  or  four  times 
out  of  a  dozen  attempts. 

"Sermons  That  Don't"  may  be  perfectly  good 
sermons,  and  yet  fall  with  a  dull  thud. 

But  the  author  of  the  editorial  is  neverthe- 
less grateful  to  Brother  Gates,  even  though  his 
communication  was  one  of  the  sort  that  "don't," 
as  far  as  the  inwardness  of  the  editorial  is 
concerned.  Richard  S.  Holmes. 


Money  for  China  Still  the  Need 

The  Continent  is  certainly  up  to  date.  I 
consider  a  weekly  paper  as  much  of  a  news- 
paper as  a  daily  paper.  In  a  recent  article  by 
William  T.  Ellis  on  conditions  in  China  is 
news,  as  no  such  statement  has  appeared 
in  Chicago  daily  papers  at  least.  Of  course 
such  conditions  of  affairs  concerning  the  church 
in  foreign  missions  have  never  presented  them- 
selves before.  The  Christian  religion  has  ac- 
complished a  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  on  the 
money  question.  Money  is  needed  more  than 
ever  before,  as  the  church  is  at  a  crisis  in  its 
history.  Will  our  rich  men  advance  and  will 
our  poor  men  back  them  up  by  making  good? 
On  the  Omaha  standard  $6,000,000  could  be 
realized  at  once.  Will  we  do  it  ?  And  as 
Bishop  Anderson  said  at  the  missionary  con- 
gress in  Chicago  in  1910,  it  is  what  we  can 
give,  not  what  we  have  to  give  up,  that  will 
make  the  Christian  church  in  China  a  reality. 
A  nation  is  being  born  in  a  day.  Would  that 
all  Christians  might  see  the  need  of  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  self,  so  Christ's  kingdom 
might  advance  in  China. 

By  all  means  let  the  continuation  committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  conference  start  something 
that  will  culminate  in  a  tinified  Christian 
church  in  China.  The  Lord  has  brought  us  to 
Ihis  time.  If  started  right  the  Christian  church 
of  China  will  support  itself  in  this  generation. 

C.  R.  Gerber. 


A  Tribute  from  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson 

The  late  Dr.  J.  N.  Hyde  was  a  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  father — a  chip  of  a  good  block.  His 
father  and  I  were  classmates  at  Auburn.  His 
father  and  I  and  dear  old  "Charlie"  Robinson  of 
Pelham  Manor  locked  arms  and  hearts  through 
months  and  months  of  our  seminary  life  at 
Auburn  as  we  walked  to  and  from  our  board- 
ing house.  Hyde's  father  was  of  rare  pro- 
portion and  balance,  a  healthful  soul,  genial, 
gentle  and  virile,  firm  of  conviction,  of  good 
scholarly  attainment,  of  abundant  cheer  and 
bent  on  doing  for  God  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

J.  N.  Hyde  was  like  his  father.  When  duty 
crlled,  the  call  was  imperative.  He  answered 
it  not  with  skyrocket  exploitation  and  great 
ado  but  with  an  unalterableness  of  purpose 
that  meant  this>  or  death!  It  seems  God  meant 
this  and  death.  In  the  last  class  letter  he  wrote 
tc  his  seminary  classmates  he  says,  "For  three 
full  years  now  God  has  given  us  decisions  and 
baptisms  every  day  when  we  have  been  out  in 
our  district — over  a  thousand  the  past  two 
years  .  .  .  never  a  day,  if  we  were  right 
with  God,  without  souls." 

"They  that  turn  many  unto  righteousness 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 
Classmates  of  Hyde,  and  sons  of  dear  old 
McCormick  Seminary,  is  there  anything  in  this 
world  worth  while  save  seeking  and  saving 
that  which  is  lost?  Herrick  Johnson. 


Unfair  to  Mr.  Haywood? 

I  think  The  Continent  is  the  best  paper  in 
my  denomination  and  one  of  the  foremost 
among  all  religious  newspapers.  But  your 
article  commenting  upon  the  strike  in  the 
woolen  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  led  me 
to  write.  Your  censure  of  William  D.  Hay- 
wood hurts,  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  facts  as  I  know  them,  and  is  painfully 
unfair. 
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MPRicrs 

CREAM 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar 

Makes  home  baking  easy.  Nothing: 
can  be  substituted  for  it  in  making, 
quickly  and  perfectly,  delicate  hot 
biscuit,  hot-breads,  muffins,  cake  and 
pastry.  Insures  the  food  against  alum. 

Piste,  Healthftil,  Reliable 

NOTE.— If  mixtures  called  baking  powder  are 
mOE  BAKING  POWDER  GO,  offered  you  at  lower  price,  remember 

CHICAGO  they  are  mostly  made  from  alum,  % 

metallic  acid  deleterious  to  health. 


You  say  of  Mr.  Haywood  that  his  "unscru- 
pulous character  was  clearly  revealed  in  the 
West  a  few  years  ago  by  the  confession  of  the 
dynamiter  Harry  Orchard."  And  again  you 
say :  "Haywood  appears  to  have  learned  some 
things  since  his  old  career  of  violence  in  the 
West  ten  years  ago."  By  your  utterances  you 
leave  the  impression  that  Mr.  Haywood  has 
been  a  violent  and  vicious  criminal.  I  and 
many  others  who  were  acquainted  with  the  case 
of  Mr.  Haywood  think  that  the  confession  of 
Harry  Orchard  was  very  far  from  the  clear 
revelation  you  assume  it  to  be.  We  prefer 
to  take  our  position  with  the  jury  that  heard 
the  evidence  and  acquitted  Haywood,  because 
we  believe  justice  demands  it. 

Even  were  there  a  better  basis  for  your 
suspicions,  do  you  think  your  point  blank  as- 
sertions are  justified?  Would  you  not  be  more 
fair  if  you  coupled  with  your  attack  upon  Mr. 
Haywood  some  slight  reference  to  the  abundant 
testimony  we  have  to  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  opposed  him?  Men  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  disinterested  and  impar- 
tial, have  told  of  violence  perpetrated  against 
the  miners  of  the  union,  until  I  have  been 
sickened  with  the  story.  John  Fitch  (the  ex- 
pert student  of  social  conditions  under  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  Pittsburg  sur- 
vey), has  in  a  recent  study  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  Colorado  gathered  evidence  to  show 
that  this  violence  is  still  meted  out  to  suppress 
workingmen  in  southeastern  Colorado. 

Please  do  not  take  this  as  a  defense  of  Mr. 
Haywood's  present  attitude  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. I  am,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  of 
his  leadership,  and  wish  we  could  banish  from 
our  hearts  this  hatred  that  is  growing  up  all 
over  our  country.  But  I  cannot  wonder  that 
he  and  other  workingmen  feel  as  they  do,  when 
we  in  the  church  let  personal  ill  will  draw  us 
so  far  out  of  line  from  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  facts.  Let  us,  as  followers  of  Christ, 
show  a  better  way. 

Daniel  S.  McCorkle. 


A  Question 

Why  is  it  possible  for  a  faithful  pastor  to 
be  forced  to  resign  where  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  his  congregation  wish  to  retain  him  ? 
Has  the  session  any  right  to  ignore  the  wish  of 
the  congregation  because  one  or  two  church 
officers  who  have  a  personal  enmity  against 
said  pastor  (and  perhaps  have  more  of  this 
world's  goods)  say  "He  must  resign  or  we  pay 
no  more  toward  his  support"  ?  Is  it  fair  and 
right  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  congregation? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  question  discussed 
in  The  Continent.  I  realize  few  in  the  con- 
gregation know  their  rights  as  members  of  the 
church.  I  trust  that  you  who  know  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church  in  general  will  make  no 
personal  allusion  which  might  bring  reproach 
upon  the  Lord's  work. 

For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  have  been 
a  subscriber  of  The  Interior — now  The  Con- 
tinent— over  thirty  years.  Parishioner. 


This  HasTa  Trace  of  Sarcasm 

In  an  editorial  of  recent  date  by  R.  S.  H. 
a  sentence  is  quoted  which  reads  thus:  "Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  A —  G — ,  how 
that  she  has  served  in  my  house  for  more  than 
five  years,  and  in  all  that  time  never  neglected 
a  duty;  prepared  more  than  5,000  meals,  and 
never  one  a  single  minute  late,  and  of  religion 
no  trace — only  doing  the  will  of  the  Father 
in  heaven  ?" 

This  juggler's  box  of  words  from  which  Dr. 
Holmes  with  great  sleight  of  hand  brings  forth 
a  deeply  religious  servant  has  also  lurking  in 
its  recesses  another  whose  character  we  dis- 
close by  simply  tipping  the  box  bottom  side  up. 
Just  read  that  mistress'  sentence  carefully  a 
second  time.  With  what  religious  punctilious- 
ness "tab"  is  kept  on  her  servant !  "Five  years 
and  never  neglected  a  duty!"  How  does  she 
know  that,  even  on  the  low  domestic  plane? 
Are  domestic  duties  the  first  ones  in  the  eye 
of  a  Christian  mistress?  "Five  thousand 
meals,  and  never  one  a  single  minute  late!" 
What  a  vision  of  the  business  of  eating  that 
gives !  The  mistress  is  always  there  exactly  on 
the  dot  whatever  else  is  on  the  docket.  She 
is  there  one  minute  before  time  every  day  in 
the  year  three  times  a  day,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
Fourth  of  July  and  New  Year's  Day,  wedding 
days  and  funeral  days,  and  never  at  a  meal 
that  was  served  one  single  minute  late.  The 


business  of  eating  is  a  sacrament  and  the 
servant   is   the   faithful  priest. 

But  right  here  comes  a  singular  phrase : 
"But  of  religion  no  trace."  In  the  midst  of 
these  multitudinous  sacramental  services  she 
never  saw  that  servant  with  a  Bible  in  her 
hand ;  no,  not  once !  Never  saw  her  going 
to  church,  morning  or  evening,  on  the  blessed 
day,  or  to  a  prayer  meeting  on  a  weekday ; 
never  saw  her  bow  her  head  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  at  the  family  altar,  no,  not  once  in 
five  years.  Her  other  sacramental  duties  were 
sufficient.  Doing  these  she  was  doing  the 
will  of  "the  Father  in  heaven."  The  mistress' 
will  and  the  heavenly  Father's  will  were  iden- 
tical. Working  in  that  domestic  sphere  was  the 
sum  of  duty  of  a  human  soul  all  because  she 
was  a  servant.  Outside  of  that  she  gave  no 
trace  of  religion.  And  it  was  rather  to  her 
glory  that  she  had  no  other  religion  !  The 
heading  makes  a  good  ending,  "Five  thousand 
meals  and  no  trace  of  religion." 

J.  TooKER  Ford. 


The  Righteousness  Jesus  Desired 

After  reading  the  clear  and  instructive  every- 
day views  on  the  Sunday  school  lessons  of 
Richard  S.  Holmes,  particularly  on  the  min- 
istry of  John  the  Baptist,  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed in  his  view  of  the  lesson  for  Feb.  25, 
in  which  he  says  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus : 
"John  at  first  demurred  when  Jesus  offered 
himself  for  baptism.  Jesus  did  not  say,  I 
need  to  be  baptized  unto  repentance,  for  he 
needed  no  repentance.  He  did  say,  'Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now;  thus  does  it  become  me 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness.'  By  which  it  seems 
to  me  he  meant,  I  must  make  myself  in  all 
respects  one  with  my  people." 

Now,  I  cannot  understand  Jesus'  words  that 
way.  The  question  with  me  is,  What  righteous- 
ness did  Jesus  desire  to  fulfill?  He  was  made 
one  with  his  people  by  circumcision.  I  think 
he,  in  fulfillment  of  Scripture,  wished  to  make 
himself  not  only  unlike  his  people  but  unlike 
the  people  of  all  the  world,  else  how  could 
he  accomplish  the  mission  he  came  to  per- 
form ?    He  was  to  be  a  priest  after  the  order 


of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:18).  A  greater  priest 
than  Aaron  (Heb.  7).  The  minimum  age  for 
the  office  of  a  priest  was  30  years,  and  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  (Ex.  28 :2 ; 
Lev.  8:3-13). 

Now  a  lamb  was  to  be  slain  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  That  lamb  was  Jesus.  John 
said,  "Behold  the  lamb  of  God."  Jesus  was  to 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  once  for  all.  He  had 
not  been  inducted  into  the  office  of  his  priest- 
hood until  his  baptism,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  it  after.  Was  not  that  his  initiation  as 
priest? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  was  the  right- 
eousness he  desired  to  fulfill.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  voice  out  of  the  heavens  was  more 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  heard  than  for 
Jesus?  J.  W.  Tallman. 


Masculinity  Added  to  Sunday  School 

Recently  The  Continent  published  an  article 
on  the  test  of  a  good  Sunday  school.  As  in- 
teresting as  the  article  was,  it  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Sunday  school  is  no  longer  a  chil- 
dren's affair.  The  organized  adult  Bible  classes 
are  transforming  the  Sunday  school  described 
in  your  "test"  into  a  new  force  in  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  becoming  masculine.  This  move- 
ment has  brought  500,000  men  into  our  Ameri- 
can Sunday  schools  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  far-reaching  significance  of  this  new  move- 
ment, which  is  reaching  the  men  of  our  nation 
in  so  great  numbers,  has  not  yet  dawned  upon 
the  church.  If  any  modern  movement  may  lay 
claim  to  being  born  of  God,  it  is  this  organized 
Bible  class  movement. 

Alfred  Ray  Atwood. 


That  Missionary  List 

Thank  you  for  that  article  by  Herbert  Smith 
on  "A  Missionary  List."  How  often  I  have 
wished  for  that  sort  of  thing !  It  is  so  dis- 
couraging to  hear,  "Send  through  regular 
channels  to  general  fund."  We  are  specially 
interested  in  one  man's  plan,  or  work,  or  we 
want  a  representative  on  the  field.    Why  not? 

Mrs.  C.  H.  J. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (.patented).  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk— no  wiping  or  polishing  required— saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtntS  on  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "free 

* — ^  triai"  plan.  Communlon  services  are  duty  tree. 

Lt  PASE  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUP  CO.    ||3  Tyndall  Ave..  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  MAN  WHOSE 
NAME  IS.KNOWN 

to  every  Continent  reader,  recently 
wrote  relative  to  LAKE  FOREST 
ACADEMY 

"l  want  to  tell  you  how  much  the  Academy  has 
done  for  our  boy.  The  influence  upon  his  charac- 
ter haa  been  the  very  beat.  Under  that  influence  he 
has  developed  high  ideals,  the  beet  of  principles, 
and  a  mature  and  acttled  attitude  toward  things, 
which  is  greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  You  have  de- 
veloped in  him  a  fondness  for  study,  have  taught 
hitn  how  to  apply  his  mind,  and  steadily  improved 
his  physical  condition.  We  feel  ourselves  deeply 
under  obligation  to  you  and  the  School." 


A  Boy's  Summer 

could  nowhere  be  spent  more  profit- 
ably than  at  Camp  Flambeau.  This 
unique  Camp  in  the  northern  woods 
of  Wisconsin  is  under  the  direction 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy  masters. 


For  information  relative  to  Lake  Forest 
Academy  and  Camp  Flambeau,  address  Wil- 
liam Mather  Lewis,  Headmaster,  Lake  For- 
est, Illinois. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Courageous  Judge  Denies  License  Applications 
—4,000  Hear  Congressman  Uobson— Large 
Men's  Class  Studies  Civic  Problems. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  Lawrence  county  when  Judge 
Porter  handed  down  his  decision  in  the  license 
court  refusing  to  grant  a  liquor  license  either 
retail  or  wholesale  in  the  county.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  all  licenses  have  been  refused. 
The  fight  was  started  last  year  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  women  of  the  county  petitioned  the  judge 
to  refuse  all  applicants  for  license.  There 
were  fifty-two  license  applications.  Aside  from 
this,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  those 
who  sell  liquor  without  a  license  to  account. 
As  a  result  the  next  grand  jury  will  act  on 
twenty-one  cases  where  the  defendants  are 
charged  with  illegal  liquor  selling.  If  the 
amount  of  evidence  presented  against  every 
applicant  for  license  at  the  Butler  county  court 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  Butler  county  will 
also  go  dry.  Every  applicant  is  confronted  with 
charges  of  violating  the  law,  and  so  well  have 
the  remonstrants  worked  up  their  cases  that 
some  of  the  applicants  withdrew  rather  than 
face  them. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  moderator  of  Assembly, 
preached  last  week,  afternoon  and  evening, 
for  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan  of  Third  church. 

Congressman  Hobson  delivered  his  famous 
lecture,  "The  Great  Destroyer,"  on  Sunday, 
March  3,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to  more  than  4,000 
people.  The  tabernacle  in  which  the  lecture 
was  held  would  seat  only  2,000  and  Mr.  Hob- 
son  repeated  the  address  to  the  second  audi- 
ence. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Day  has  resigned  from  the  Tyrone 
church  to  take  up  the  work  in  Labor  temple. 
New  York.  During  the  past  year  275  persons 
have  been  received  into  the  Tyrone  church  on 
examination. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Craig,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Butler,  received  ninety,  and  Rev.  George  Mil- 
ler of  Second  church  received  eighty-six  as  a 
result  of  the  Oliver  evangelistic  meetings. 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCormick,  who  with  his  family 
has  been  at  Atlantic  City  for  more  than  two 
months  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
has  returned  and  again  taken  up  the  work  in 
Concord  church. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Cheeseman,  pastor  of  Highland 
church,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
owing  to  ill  health,  and  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Atlantic  City. 

The  superintendents'  association  of  Allegheny 
county  will  hold  its  annual  banquet  March  19 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  hotel.  The  principal 
address  will  be  by  W.  E.  Carpenter,  superin- 
tendent of  the  M.  E.  Sunday  school  of  Brazil, 
Ind. 

The  neighborhood  men's  Bible  class,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  700,  which  meets  in 
the  Eighth  U.  P.  church,  has  planned  to  have 
a  number  of  prominent  men  address  the  class 
on  civic  questions.  Charles  C.  Cooper,  director 
of  the  Kingsley  house,  will  speak  on  "The  Vice 
Problem" ;  ex-Mayor  Gutherie  will  speak  on 
"Citizenship,"  Rev.  U.  G.  Humphreys,  a  super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  on  "The 
Liquor  Problem,"  and  John  Williams,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  on  "The  Possibilities  for  Social 
Betterment  Through  Woman  Suffrage."  The 
neighborhood  class  has  been  built  up  by  Dr. 
John  McNaugher,  professor  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Seminary,  Pittsburg. 

  P.  W.  Snyder. 

The  late  Jacob  Brandstetter,  a  member  of 
Olivet  church,  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $1,100  to  be  held  in  trust  by  Olivet 
church  for  the  establishing  of  a  church  bearing 
the  name  of  Olivet  in  western  Pennsylvania  or 
ill  Illinois,  as  indicated  in  these  columns  re- 
cently. The  new  mission  at  Elrama,  Pa.,  was 
commended  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg  to 
the  session  and  trustees  of  Olivet  Covenant 
church  and  they  have  paid  over  the  principal 
and  interest,  amounting  to  $1,302,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  organization  at  Elrama. 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  Assembly 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  of  the  Southwest  will  be  held  July 
31  to  Aug.  It  at  Hollister,  Mo.  The  young 
people's  conference  will  follow  on  Aug.  13-20. 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  is  to  deliver  the  open- 


ing address  and  take  part  in  the  program.  Dr. 
James  S.  Vance  will  conduct  the  daily  Bible 
hour  and  the  twilight  services.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  assured  of  the  presence  of 
either  Dr.  Robert  Speer  or  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  repre- 
sentatives of  home  mission  interests.  The 
superintendent  of  the  assembly  recently  sent 
cards  to  150  ministers  in  Missouri  in  regard 
to  this  feature.  The  replies  indicate  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  awakening  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Missouri  in  this 
assembly. 

The  White  River  dam  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction is  located  fourteen  miles  below  the 
assembly  grounds  and  will  throw  the  high 
water  back  above  these  grounds  and  form  a 
lake.  Improvements  promised  for  this  year's 
session  include  a  commodious  house  in  lieu  of 
tents  for  those  who  prefer  the  more  permanent 
resting  place. 


With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Evangelistic  Emphasis  on  Lenten  Season— Ital- 
ian Presbyterians  Patriotic  — Saloon  Kept 
Away  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.  BuUdlng, 

Among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  De- 
troit the  special  evangelistic  emphasis  has  been 
very  generally  shifted  from  the  week  of  prayer 
to  the  Lenten  season.  Calvary  and  Cadillac 
Avenue  churches  are  having  preaching  services 
every  night,  some  of  the  Detroit  pastors  preach- 
ing in  turn.    Good  congregations  are  reported. 

The  Lenten  meetings  at  the  Detroit  opera 
house  have  become  an  annual  institution.  The 
attendance  is  excellent  this  year,  much  better 
than  last  year;  but  still  not  attracting  to  any 
great  extent  business  men,  for  whose  benefit 
the  meetings  were  planned.  It  is  still,  as  it  has 
been,  an  opportunity  for  each  denomination  to 
secure  one  of  its  very  strongest  representatives, 
and  stand  by  him  during  the  particular  week 
cared  for  by  that  denomination.  The  contrast 
leads  to  comparisons  not  always  fair,  because 
ignoring  the  differences  of  individuality.  The 
Congregationalists,  who  led  off  this  year,  se- 
cured as  their  speaker  a  man  of  marked  phil- 
osophical ability ;  the  Episcopalians,  who  fol- 
lowed, secured  a  man  whose  plainness  of  speech 
and  evangelical  spirit  at  once  caught  the  at- 
tention of  plain,  practical  people. 

Scovel  Memorial  church  has  had  only  one 
pastor.  Rev.  James  D.  Jeffrey,  who  was 
ordained  upon  his  assuming  the  pastorate  there 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  has  had  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful history,  and  now  has  probably  the 
largest  Sunday  school  of  any  Presbyterian  church 
in  Detroit.  This  has  necessitated  a  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  building,  part  of  which  is  now 
four  stories  in  height,  and  every  part  of  it 
thronged  to  its  fullest  limits.  The  church 
stands  about  fifth  in  membership  in  the  Synod 
of  Michigan,  although  it  is  a  young  church ; 
but  the  church  that  stands  second  in  member- 
ship is  less  than  four  years  old. 

The  church  extension  committee  of  Detroit 
Presbytery  has  recently  purchased  a  most  de- 
sirable lot  in  a  growing  neighborhood,  with  the 
view  to  erecting  upon  it  in  the  near  future 
a  church  worthy  of  this  thriving  community. 
It  will  not  mean  the  organization  of  a  new 
church,  but  the  consolidation  in  a  central  posi- 
tion of  two  missions,  both  unfavorably  located. 

The  Italian  Presbyterians  of  Detroit  are 
nothing  if  not  American  in  their  adopted 
patriotism.  They  recently  hired  the  largest 
hall  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  they  live  and 
celebrated  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington.    It   will    not    be   the    fault    of  Rev. 


CHANCE  FOR  YOU  TO 
MAKE  SOME  MONEY 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  one  ever  put 
his  money  into  carefully  selected  lots  in  boom 
towns  in  Canada  and  did  anything  else  but 
make  a  profit — especially  if  he  hung  on  for  a 
few  months  or  a  year  or  two.  The  reason  is 
that  Canada  is  developing  so  fast  by  means  of 
its  new  railroads. 

Calgary,  after  the  Canadian  Pacific  opened 
it  up,  soon  boasted  of  40,000  souls,  while  lots 
which  could  have  been  bought  for  $150  to  $200 
at  the  beginning  quickly  advanced  two  to  ten 
times,  and  now  choice  corners  can  scarcely 
be  bought  for  $30,000  to  $60,000.  The  same 
thing  has  been  true  in  proportionate  measure 
in  Edmonton,  Prince  Rupert,  Fort  George  and 
numbers  of  other  Canadian  cities. 

A  rich  opportunity,  just  now  coming  to  the 
front,  which  you  yourself  can  easily  take  ad- 
vantage of,  is  in  Fort  Fraser.  This  townsite 
is  directly  on  the  main  line  of  the  registered 
right  of  way  of  the  great  new  Grank  Trunk 
Pacific  and  promises  the  most  attractive  future 
of  any  townsite  which  has  developed  in  Canada 
for  a  long  time. 

Lots  may  be  had,  if  taken  now,  for  as  little 
as  $100  to  $200  and  up  on  easy  terms  as  low 
as  10  per  cent  down  and  5  per  cent  per  month. 
No  interest  or  taxes  until  lots  are  fully  paid 
for.  The  British  Columbia  government  itself 
guarantees  the  titles. 

You  can  learn  how  to  close  up  a  quick  deal 
for  one  of  these  lots  by  writing  to  Spence, 
Jordan  &  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Marquette  bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, who  are  the  official  representatives  of  the 
townsite. 


Popcorn  Crispettes 

Built  This  Big  Business  Foc_Me 


I  stand  ready  to  help  other 
men  to  make  goofl ;  men  who 
have  business  hopes-  who 
are  anxious  to  make  lota 
of  money. 


This  is  a  picture 
of  my  big  con- 
fectionery 
store  in 
Spring 
field.  ( 
The  money 
I  earned, 
selling  Pop- 
corn Crispettes— a  i 
new,  delicious  confection — enabled  mo  to  establish  it. 
^ly  Popcorn  Crispette  Machine  made  me  a  rich  man.  Any  other 
man  who  goes  at  it  as  I  did  can  make  a  lot  of  money.    If  you  follow  in 
Ptructions  vou  should  make  more  money  this  winter  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of.   Somewhere  in  your  town  there  is  a  small  store— a  half-store,  a  little  nook  or 
a  store  window— where  you  can  set  up  your  machine  and  make  money.   Or,  Start  at  liome. 
Every  Time  You  Take  in  a  Nickel  You  Make  Almost  Four  Cents  Prof  it  , 
People  buv  and  buv  and  buy  Popcorn  Crispettes  because  of  the  taste.    So  delicious  and 
tempting,    tn  my  literature  T  tell  about  men  who  have  made  big  money  with  the  machine. 
It's  very  interesting.  Investigate.  Write  today.  W.Z.  LONG.  440  High  St.,  Sprlngrfleld.  O. 
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Pasquale  R.  De  Carlo  if  the  young  Italians  of 
Detroit  do  not  put  our  national  heroes  at  least 
as  high  as  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Mr.  De 
Carlo  is  American  through  and  through. 

Mr.  Danner  has  been  in  Detroit  telling  his 
pathetic  story  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  various  churches,  through  their 
own  boards,  for  the  lepers.  He  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  and  touched  the  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  many. 

The  voice  of  the  Christian  people  of  Detroit 
can  make  itself  heard  occasionally,  even  against 
a  saloon  crowd,  in  the  city  council.  Recently 
there  was  an  attempt  to  locate  a  saloon  directly 
back  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building.  Technically 
it  did  not  come  under  the  law  for  preventing 
saloons  from  coming  too  near  a  church.  But 
there  was  such  a  general  protest  from  all  the 
Christian  forces  of  the  city  that  the  saloon- 
keeper withdrew  his  application. 

Dr.  William  H.  Oxtoby  was  with  us  lately 
and  gave  his  lecture  on  the  Waldenses.  He 
had  a  fine  audience  of  representative  people 
of  all  denominations. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Jerome,  pastor  for  twelve  years 
of  Northville  church,  recently  read  a  paper 
before  the  ministers'  association  on  "Biblical 
Interpretation."  It  was  a  scholarly  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrative  address.  Mr.  Jerome 
is  a  student,  as  well  as  an  intensely  practical 
man.  William  Bryant. 


With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 


Waukesha  Men  Are  Hosts— Rev.  E.  A.  Cutler  De- 
cUnes  Western  CaU-Rev.  W.  M.  Clarke  Goes 
to  Indiana  Field. 

A  delegation  of  seventy-four  Milwaukee  men 
journeyed  in  a  specially  chartered  car  to 
Waukesha  Feb.  23  and  sat  down  to  a  banquet 
with  the  men  of  First  church,  Waukesha.  The 
work  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Brown  at  Albay, 
in  the  Philippine  islands,  was  the  evening's 
theme.  Excellent  addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Jenkins  and  Rev.  Mark  Wayne  Wil- 
liams. 

Bethany  church  gave  a  reception  to  its  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Walter  O.  Wallace,  in  celebration  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  and 
piesented  him  with  a  purse  last  month. 

Benjamin  H.  Freye,  a  student  in  Carroll  Col- 
lege, has  taken  charge  of  Fellowship  Mission 
church,  an  interdenominational  work  carried 
or  at  1 8th  and  Chambers  streets. 

Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutler  has  declined  the  call 
recently  tendered  him  by  First  church  of 
Everett,  Wash.,  and  will  remain  at  Westminster. 
During  an  illness  which  has  temporarily  laid 
him  aside  from  his  regular  duties  he  has  re- 
ceived many  evidences  of  sympathy  and  aflec- 
tion  from  his  loyal  people.  They  are  carrying 
on  all  departments  of  the  church  work  with 
unabated  vigor.  Brother  ministers  who  have 
supplied  his  pulpit  are  /Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier  and 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson. 

Rev.  George  B.  Pence  of  First  church,  She- 
boygan, received  six  members  Feb.  25. 

The  annual  praise  service  of  the  woman's 
missionary  society  of  Westminster  church  was 
held  Jan.  22  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom,  field 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest,  was 
the  speaker.  While  in  Milwaukee  Mrs.  Eng- 
strom filled  numerous  other  engagements. 

Rev.  William  M,  Clarke,  for  four  years  pas 
tor  of  Grace  church  in  this  city  and  more 
recently  assistant  pastor  of  Calvary  church, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Oakland  City,  Ind. 

At  a  recent  communion  Rev.  Samuel  P 
Todd  received  ten  members  into  Berean. 
The  pastor  and  people  are  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  overcome  the  financial  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  new  building.  E.  A.  C. 


In  Honor  of  Dr.  Snowden 

In  a  well  printed  book  entitled  "A  Long  Pas- 
torate and  How  Its  Termination  Was  Cele 
brated"  there  is  presented  a  record  of  the 
splendid  tribute  paid  to  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  pulpit 
of  Second  church,  Washington,  Pa.  Dr. 
Snowden,  well  known  as  the  gifted  editor  of 
The  Presbyterian  Banner,  had  held  this  respon- 
sible charge  for  an  even  quarter-century  when 
last  May  he  resigned  his  pastoral  duties  to 
accept  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in 
Western  Seminary.  The  book  is  a  record  of 
faithful  and  successful  work  and  sketches  a 
career  remarkably  creditable  to  the  church  and 
its  beloved  pastor. 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


Dr.  Towett  In  the  South— Churches  Aid  Chinese 
Famine  Sufferers— Broadway  Church  to  Lay 
Corner  Stone  This  Week. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  quietly  slipped  away 
from  Fifth  Avenue  pulpit  and  prayer  meeting 
for  ten  days  recently  and  went  South  to  a 
secluded  place  where  he  could  have  quiet  for 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures  which 
ho  is  to  deliver  before  the  divinity  school  of 
Yale  University  in  April.  Dr.  Jowett  was 
ergaged  for  these  lectures  several  years  since 
before  there  was  any  thought  that  he  would 
ever  become  an  American  pastor. 

Many  churches  took  up  collections  for  the 
China  relief  fund  March  lo.  Rutgers  church. 
Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  pastor,  had  already 
cabled  a  generous  gift  to  China,  but  at  the  even- 
ing service  two  prominent  Chinese  made  ad- 
dresses. One  was  P.  W.  Kuo,  president  of  the 
Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in  America  and 
secretary  of  the  Chinese  Students'  Christian 
Association  in  America ;  the  other  was  T.  L. 
Tsen,  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Christians 
in  China.  He  is  finishing  a  course  in  Columbia 
preparatory  to  returning  home.  Dr.  Foulkes 
has  beeij  lecturing  to  a  class  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  every  Sunday  afternoon  upon 
"Comparative  Religions." 

"Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt" 
will  be  the  subject  of  eight  public  lectures  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  on  successive 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  5  o'clock 
beginning  March  15.  The  lecturer  will  be  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Breasted  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Stanley  White,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  building  the  after- 
noon of  March  4. 

Miss  Anita  Merle-Smith,  daughter  of  Wilton 
Merle-Smith,  D.  D.,  will  be  married  in  April 
to  James  McAlpin  Pyle,  son  of  the  late  James 
Tolman  Pyle. 

To  Lay  Broadway  Church  Corner  Stone 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Broadway 
church  will  be  laid  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
16.  This  church  is  building  at  Broadway  and 
114th  street.  It  was  formerly  Fourth  Avenue 
church.   The  pastor  is  Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  So- 
cial Union  was  held  at  Hotel  Savoy  March  4 
under  the  auspices  of  the  literary  committee. 
Professor  Henry  E.  Crampton  of  Columbia 
University  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
wilds  of  British  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  senior  secretary 
of  the  Home  Board,  gave  an  address  on  na- 
tional problems  at  the  Labor  temple  March  3. 

Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway,  new  assistant  at 
Brick  church,  is  conducting  a  Lenten  class  of 
young  people  from  12  to  17  years  of  age  each 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  church  study. 

"The  Fate  of  Old  Ministers"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Tator  before 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  Mon- 
day, March  11.  The  previous  Monday  Dr. 
George  J.  Fisher,  a  physician,  gave  an  address 
on  "The  Church  and  Sex  Education."  March 
1 8  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement,  will  speak.  March  25  Roger 
H.  Williams  will  discuss  "The  Business  Side 
of  Church  Administration." 

A  series  of  conferences  on  evangelism  and 
personal  work  will  be  held  Tuesday  evenings 
in  Rutgers  church  from  March  12  to  April  30 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Epworth 
League  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
Among  the  leaders  will  be  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  evangelistic 
committee ;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  the 
Broadway  tabernacle.  Dr.  William  Hiram 
Foulkes,  Millard  L.  Robinson  and  Gipsy  Smith. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  has  guaranteed  the  salary  of  J.  Campbell 
White,  head  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Rev.  Irving  Leslie  of  the  church  at  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  and  Miss  Louise  L.  White  were  mar- 
ried in  the  chapel  of  Union  Seminary  March 
II.  The  bride-to-be  is  a  niece  of  Professor 
Gaylord  White  of  the  seminary.  They  will  go 
on  a  honeymoon  trip  around  the  world. 

The  National  Bible  Institute  opened  a  noon 
prayer  meeting  in  the  Jerry  McAuley  Cremorne 
mission,  52  West  29th  street,  Monday,  March  4. 


The  Modern 

Snbtbibual  Communion  ^erbtce 

Made  by  Reed  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED       BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 


1  N  DIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Shc-t 
Glass.    Trays  Interlock; 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 

^^^^^^^^ 

Outfits  sent  on  trial.                                    ~  1 
mCTT  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO., 
L/IILIZj  107NorthDearrbonSt.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO.  | 

The  Best  Way 

The  Qse  of  the  INDIVID. 
UAL  COMMCMON  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  lllastrated 
price  list. 


"IS  INDITIDIAL  COJIJICNIOH  SERTICE  CO. 
107-109-111  S.  Wabash  Ayeaaa 


Chicago 


FOR  YOUR  EASTER  COMMUNION 

THE  TIIOniKA.S  INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Over  10,000  Churches  uBingoor 
oatOta  say  to  jou,  "Adopt  thlft 
iervice  for  your  Easter  Commun- 
|ioD."  Oar"Speoial  Introduotory 
Offer"  makes  it  easy  for  every 
charcta, large  orsroallfto  parohaao 
a  serrice.   Addresi  at  once, 

Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Box  i  Lima,  Ohio. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 

(Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  etc. ) 

Own,  Offer  and  Recommend  First  Mortgages 

on  Improved  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada 

Full  information  and  illafltrated  report  free  on  request, 
implying  no  oblieation,  addressed  to 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treasurer 

Granite  Buildine,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Rcproentativea  in  New  York,  Boiton,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Waabincton 


Church  Organs 

[Latest  Approved  Methcds.  Highest  I 
Grade  Only.     ;;     EataMished  1827.  | 

Main  Officc&Worl^5^tJ„"Se'X'.ri: 
Hook-Hastings  Co. 

BRANCHES: 
B«itoa.  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Dallu 
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lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


[eomatisin.  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 


These  traded 


GLU 


Sidney  and  LiverXronble 

and  ilU  arj^g  fron 
Rich  in  Protej^^  Ask  acur  ^^sician!^^eading  grocer). 
Tor  boaKlet  or  san 

This  product  has  a  field  of  its  own,  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  our  Cresco  Flour 
and  Special  Dietetic  Food.  Its  value  will  be 
recognized  at  once  by  the  medical  profession 
and  their  patients. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Rev.  W.  A.  Reed  Received  from  Ayr,  Scotland 
—Accessions  at  Bridesbnrg  and  Fox  Chase 
Churches— Emmanuel  to  Build. 

The  Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  its  March 
itieeting  received  Rev.  William  Alexander  Reed 
from  Ayr  Presbytery,  Scotland,  and  Rev.  John 
D.  Countermine  from  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Presbytery  of  Ohio.  Dr.  Countermine, 
having  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Reformed  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  re- 
turns to  the  body  to  which  he  formerly  be- 
longed. Rev.  John  Hutchison,  who  is  supplying 
the  Calvin  church,  was  received  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newark.  T.  Sinclair  Dickson,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Stuart  Dickson  and  a  student  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Tobias  Fretz  was  licensed  as  a  local  evangelist. 
Presbytery  commended  very  warmly  to  the 
churches  for  liberal  offerings  the  cause  of 
synodical  home  missions. 

The  Bridesburg  church.  Rev.  W.  L.  Schmal- 
horst  pastor,  received  at  the  March  communion 
thirty-four  members,  thirty-one  of  them  being 
by  confession;  twelve  were  men,  five  of  whom 
came  with  their  wives.  They  were  from  the 
men's  class  organized  by  the  pastor  a  year  ago 
and  now  numbering  175.  This  ingathering 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
came  after  two  weeks  of  special  services,  in 
which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Herbert 
Hezlep  of  Germantown,  but  the  result  was 
largely  due  to  personal  work. 

Following  the  series  of  evangelistic  services 
held  by  Evangelist  Faulkner  in  the  Memorial 
church  of  Fox  Chase  thirty  additions  were 
made  to  its  membership  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
March;  twenty-five  of  these  were  by  con- 
fession.   The  pastor  is  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bloch. 

Anniversary  Day  at  Bethany 

Bethany  church  observed  with  much  enthu- 
siasm March  3  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Jarvis.  The  at- 
tendance at  all  the  services  of  the  day  was 
large.  Each  child  of  the  junior  department 
brought  a  flower.  Dr.  S.  T.  Lowrie,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church,  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ices. Mr.  Wanamaker  was  not  able  to  be 
present,  owing  to  illness,  but  sent  one  of  his 
usual  warm-hearted  letters  to  be  read.  Several 
of  the  elders  made  short  addresses,  dwelling 
upon  the  encouraging  progress  of  the  church 
during  the  year.  There  were  306  accessions 
to  the  membership  and  a  net  gain  of  218. 

The  Woodland  church,  Rev.  J.  R.  Swain  pas- 
tor, will  place  on  its  walls  at  an  early  day  a 
memorial  tablet  to  its  former  pastor.  Dr. 
J.  Stuart  Dickson.  A  new  pipe  organ  has  also 
been  decided  upon.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
congregation  will  be  held  March  20. 

The  congregation  of  the  Princeton  church  has 
published  in  pamphlet  form  the  excellent  fifth 
anniversary  sermon  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  H. 
Alford  Boggs,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  tendered  him.  It  contains  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Boggs  and  a  cut  of  Princeton  church. 
A  feature  of  the  anniversary  occasion  was  the 
presence  of  the  parents  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Boggs  of  the  Lawndale  church. 

Emmanuel  to  Build  New  Edifice 

Emmanuel  church,  Edward  S.  Bowman, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  decided  at  a  recent  congrega- 
tional meeting  to  build  a  new  church  edifice 
and  instructed  the  building  committee  to  let 
the  contract.  The  new  building  will  occupy 
the  large  corner  lot  fronting  on  Girard  avenue 
and  join  in  the  rear  the  present  building  on  42d 
street.  Dr.  Bowman  came  to  the  Emmanuel 
church  from  Ohio  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Covenant  church  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  former  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  of  Philadelphia,  will  address,  by 
permission  of  Bishop  Rhinelander,  the  Lenten 
noonday  services  for  business  men  in  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  church  of  this  city  the 
last  week  of  March.  He  comes  by  invitation  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  Princeton  Club  of  Philadelphia  gave  a 
reception  in  Horticultural  hall  March  13  to 
Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,  the  newly  elected  pres- 
ident of  Princeton  University. 

The  Disston  Memorial  church  of  Tacony 
has  lost  by  death  one  of  its  elders,  Levi  El- 
dridge,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Frankford. 

Lafayette  College  Alumni  Association  of 
Philadelphia  at  its  annual  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  March  7  did  a  courteous  but  un- 
usual  thing  in   inviting  as   its  guests  some 


sixty  ministers  not  alumni  of  Lafayette. 
Princeton,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Hamilton 
and  Middlebury  men  were  at  the  tables.  A 
Princeton  man  offered  the  prayer  of  thanks 
at  the  opening.  Addresses  of  very  marked 
ability  were  made  by  the  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, Robert  F.  Wittmer,  and  by  President 
Warfield  of  the  college.  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer 
Bryan  of  Chicago  and  Mayor  Rudolph  Blank- 
enburg.  The  rallying  note  was  "A  Presbyterian 
College  for  Presbyterian  Boys." 

Much  gratification  is  felt  by  Christian  people 
at  the  course  of  the  license  court  in  heeding 
the  remonstrances  of  churches  and  respectable 
residents  of  communities  and  refusing  to  add 
to  the  number  of  city  saloons. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Men  and  Religion  Campaign  April  8- 15— West 
Side  Pastors  Organize  —  Ministers  Enter- 
tained at  Hull  House. 

Immediately  after  Easter,  April  8-15,  the  local 
Men  and  Religion  campaign  will  be  held, 
preparations  for  which  have  been  under  way 
for  several  months.  The  city  will  be  divided 
into  twelve  districts ;  at  some  central  point 
in  each  district  institutes  and  public  meetings 
will  be  held  at  which  the  visiting  experts  will 
speak  in  turn.  It  is  expected  that  Tuesday 
will  be  selected  as  convention  day,  when  dele- 
gations from  all  surrounding  cities  and  towns 
will  attend  great  meetings  held  in  the  down- 
town district.  Many  churches  have  already  or- 
ganized their  men  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
movement.  Churches  which  have  not  taken 
such  steps  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once.  Sun- 
day, April  15,  all  pastors  are  asked  to  speak 
on  the  movement. 

The  pastors  of  a  number  of  contiguous 
parishes  on  *he  West  side  have  organized  an 
association  for  mutual  helpfulness.  Last  Sab- 
bath each  member  preached  in  another's  pul- 
pit, the  appointments  being  decided  by  lot. 
By  common  consent  each  minister  preached  on 
church  unity. 

Dr.  Shaw  Gives  Bible  Readings 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  is  giving  a  series 
of  six  morning  Bible  readings,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  for  the  parish  house  of  Second 
church.  The  first  of  these  readings  was  given 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  on 
"The  Bible  in  History" ;  the  second,  entitled 
"The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,"  and  the  third, 
"The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Excava- 
tions," were  given  at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Meeker  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Walker  respec- 
tively. The  price  of  tickets  to  these  morning 
readings  is  $1  each  or  $5  for  the  course. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  adapts  itself  to  modern  conditions 
is  found  in  the  movement,  to  which  special 
emphasis  is  being  given  this  year,  to  perfect 
vigilance  committees  in  each  of  the  "busi- 
ness units"  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  before 
the  year  is  over  to  have  a  group  of  men  in  each 
office  building,  department  store,  shop  and 
factory  in  the  city.  Large  apartment  houses 
will  also  be  treated  as  units.  These  "unit 
committees"  will  seek  to  bring  all  the  young 
men  within  their  reach  under  the  influence  of 
the  association  and  the  church.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  method  is  more  effective  than 
trying  to  reach  unmarried  men  through  the 
neighborhood  or  social  units  in  which  they 
live. 

The  new  pastor  of  First  Baptist  church.  Rev. 
Myron  E.  Adams,  who  comes  to  this  city  from 
Detroit,  is  expected  to  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  Men  and  Religion  forces  here.  While  in 
his  former  parish  Mr.  Adams  had  charge  of 
the  social  service  work  of  the  movement. 

Evanston  First  Calls  Ohio  Pastor 

Rev.  David  Hugh  Jones,  pastor  of  Market 
Street  church,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pulpit  of  First  church,  Evanston,  which 
has  been  vacant  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Jones's 
Lima  parish  is  the  largest  in  Lima  Presbytery 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  George  B.  Safford  gave  his  illustrated 
address  on  the  foreigners  in  the  city  at  the 
vesper  services  of  Wheaton  church  last  Sab- 
bath. 

A  poster  has  been  issued  by  the  local  Men 
and  Religion  headquarters  which  sets  forth  in 
a  telling  way  the  fields,  the  agencies  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  a  social  nature  in  this  city. 
The  poster  divides  social  service  into  eight 
general  fields.     These  include  child  welfare, 
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law  enforcement,  health,  immigrants,  prisoners, 
charities.  More  than  forty  needs  are  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  concrete  the 
opportunities  before  Christian  men.  These 
posters  can  be  secured  at  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion headquarters  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ministers'  association  next  Monday.  Dr.  J.  J, 
Rae  will  be  in  charge. 

Results  of  the  conferences  on  church  finance 
recently  held  in  this  city  are  already  mani- 
fest. The  addresses  by  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah 
before  representatives  of  practically  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  here  have  stirred  the 
elders  and  trustees  into  adopting  many  new 
methods.  A  number  of  inquiries,  particularly 
from  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  churches, 
have  come  to  Rev.  Henry  Hepburn,  chairman 
of  presbytery's  committee  on  finance,  asking 
for  suggestions  in  carrying  out  Mr.  McGarrah's 
recommendations. 

The  ministers  of  presbytery  were  the  guests 
of  Hull  house  last  Monday  morning,  at  which 
time  they  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen  on  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  The  moving-picture  shows,  the 
dance  halls,  the  cheap  theaters  and  the  saloons 
v/ere  designated  by  Mrs.  Bowen  as  the  chief 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  She  told  of 
the  effective  censorship  of  picture  films  which 
the  association  had  induced  the  city  adminis- 
tration to  establish.  Her  report  of  conditions 
in  the  dance  halls  was  appalling.  Following 
the  address  the  ministers  lunched  in  Hull 
house  dining  room. 

Dr.  Boyle  of  Lake  Forest  spent  last  week 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  preaching  the  university 
sermon  on  Sabbath  morning  and  giving  the 
address  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  all  churches. 


From  Various  Cities 

Tacoma 

A  unique  convention  was  recently  held  in 
Tacoma  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
It  lasted  two  days  and  attracted  great  attention 
throughout  the  Northwest.  The  purpose  was 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  from  every 
point  of  view  and  to  discover  how  he  can  be 
made  a  happy  and  useful  citizen.  Governors  of 
this  and  other  states,  a  representative  of  the 
government  of  British  Columbia,  leading  edu- 
cators, the  head  of  the  state  Grange,  the  state 
secretary  of  the  labor  organizations  and  a 
physician  from  the  state  board  of  health  .were 
among  the  speakers  who  presented  the  claims  of 
the  immigrant  as  a  man  and  a  civic  asset.  A 
California  Y.  M.  C.  A.  general  secretary  made 
a  plea  for  the  religious  and  moral  care  of  the 
immigrant  child.  A  Holland  farmer  of  three 
years'  American  life  expressed  in  broken 
English  his  experiences. 

The  convention  crystallized  its  ideas  into 
two  or  three  sets  of  resolutions  looking  to  im- 
proved legislation  so  as  to  secure  better 
paternal  care  of  the  worthy  immigrant.  A 
spirit  of  brotherhood  prevailed  throughout  the 
convention,  not  only  toward  the  immigrant 
but  among  the  diversified  interests  represented. 

Toledo 

Forty-nine  members  have  been  received  since 
Jan.  I  into  Collingwood  Avenue  church,  mak- 
ing 264  since  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Charles  Black  began  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
brotherhood  of  this  church  recently  began  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  to  be  known 
as  The  Brotherhood  Messenger.  About  500 
leaders  and  scholars  enjoyed  the  annual  Sun- 
day school  banquet  March  i. 

Cincinnati 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Watson  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  left  recently  for  the  Bermuda 
islands,  where  Dr.  Watson  will  take  a  much 
needed  rest.    They  will  return  March  21. 

Portland,  Me. 

Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  an  English  hymn  writer 
who  has  been  in  America  for  two  years,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Park  Street  church. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  new  parish  house  of  Olivet  chapel  was 
formally  opened  Feb.  28.  Olivet  chapel  is  one 
of  three  enterprises  maintained  by  First  church 


outside  of  the  home  property.  The  exercises 
were  attended  by  the  pastors,  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  church  and  chapel,  and  the  members 
of  the  senior  department  of  Olivet  Sunday 
school.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Rev. 
B.  J.  Coltorti  and  others,  contrasting  the  growth 
of  the  Sunday  school  from  twenty-four  to  an 
average  attendance  of  288  in  ten  years,  and 
the  small  equipment  of  its  beginning  with  the 
present  dignified  and  spacious  buildings.  The 
church  membership  totals  162. 

John  C.  Woodruff,  an  elder  in  First  church, 
died  recently.  He  was  85  years  old  and  had 
lived  in  Newark  all  his  life. 

Indianapolis 

Grace  church  had  another  inspiring  day  Feb. 
2$,  when  fifteen  members  were  received.  Jan.  7 
fourteen  were  received  and  on  Feb.  11  sixteen. 
Nearly  half  of  the  number  are  men.  A  men's 
Bible  class  of  over  100  enrolled  is  doing 
splendid  work. 

One  Presbytery's  Financial  Gain 

Freeport  Presbytery  of  Illinois  Synod  re- 
cently took  account  of  the  results  of  its  spe- 
cial financial  canvass  conducted  by  Rev.  David 
Park  in  accordance  with  the  synod's  arrange- 
ment for  a  joint  presentation  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  General  Assembly's  exec- 
utive commission.    Results  were  as  follows  : 

Increase  in  Pledges. 
Church.  Members.  For  Support .  Benevolences 

Warren    86  $  200       $  40 

Rockford  Third...  26  146  95 

Apple   River   49  169  117 

Elizabeth    41  253  28 

Savanna    96  650 

Freeport  First   451  1,700  750 

Galena  South   175  308  130 

Winnebago    214  250  100 

Cedarville    90  200  50 

Dakota    80  150  16 

Totals   1,310       $4,026  $1,328 

The  total  amount  pledged  for  self-support  by 

these  churches  previous  to  the  canvass  was 

$9,592. 

At  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Westminster,  a  church 
of  500  members,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
pledges  for  local  support  of  $2,000  and  in 
benevolences  $625.  Previous  pledges  for  self- 
support  in  this  church  totaled  $2,600.  The  in- 
crease in  this  church  together  with  that  of 
the  others  makes  a  total  in  all  the  churches  can- 
vassed of  $8,025  for  local  support,  and  $1,935 
for  benevolences,  or  a  grand  total  of  $7,960. 

"These  results,"  says  the  report,  "indicate 
the  possibilities  for  advance  in  the  average 
church.  It  was  affirmed  by  the  officers  of  some 
of  the  churches  canvassed  that  so  faithfully 
and  carefully  had  the  finances  been  cared  for 
that  no  increase  was  possible.  In  others,  where 
methods  were  antiquated  and  little  done,  much 
was  expected." 


Church  Men  Stand  for  Local  Option 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey  rallied 
the  friends  of  local  option  at  Trenton  on 
March  6  for  a  hearing  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  pending  local  option  bill.  The 
superintendent  of  the  state  league.  Rev.  Edwin 
I.  Stearns  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth, 
marshaled  the  temperance  speakers,  and  a  large 
number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  laymen 
were  in  the  big  company  that  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Judge  A.  Z.  Blair, 
the  well  known  Presbyterian  elder  who  dis- 
franchised so  many  voters  in  Ohio  for  con- 
fessed bribery.  The  delegation  representing  the 
liquor  interests  was  considerably  smaller  than 
that  representing  the  temperance  sentiment. 
The  principal  speaker  on  the  liquor  side  was  ex- 
Governor  John  W.  Griggs.  Mr.  Griggs  made 
the  statement  that  no  senator  had  been  elected 
pledged  to  the  local  option  bill,  and  when  he 
was  boldly  challenged  by  Senator  Gebhardt  of 
Burlington  county,  who  declared  that  his  con- 
stituents had  elected  him  on  a  local  option  plat- 
form, there  was  a  great  demonstration  of  ap- 
proval in  the  crowd  and  the  ex-governor  was  a 
great  deal  abashed. 
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Clergymen,  public  speakers  and  sing- 
ers, for  over  half  a  century,  have  found 
prompt  and  grateful  relief  by  using 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 

They  are  invaluable  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  sore  throat,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  affections. 
Convenient  to  carry  and  safe  to  take 
as  often  as  required.  Guaranteed  to 
be  free  from  opiates  or  other  harmful 
ingredients.  They  do  not  create  thirst 
or  affect  stomach  or  nerves. 

Price  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

SAMPLE  FREE 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son 

Boston,  Mass. 


Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Southwest 
Young  People's  Conference 

HOLUSTER,  MO.,  JULY  31— AUG.  20, 1912 

104  Stereoptlcoti  Views  shown  for  expenses,  from 
Springfield  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plats  of  grounds  on 
application. 

E.  E.  STRINOFIELS,  Snpt. 
3614  £.  .59th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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News  of  the  Churches 


Iowa 

A  revival  has  been  on  at  Canton.  Sab- 
bath School  Missionaries  Seger  and  Koenig 
have  been  conducting  a  series  of  meetings 
that  have  resulted  in  thirty-one  conversions. 
Canton  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
"hard"  town.  At  one  time,  though  the  popula- 
tion is  only  about  a  hundred,  the  town  boasted 
of  having  no  fewer  than  eleven  saloons.  Al- 
though there  are  no  saloons  there  now,  a  gam- 
bling house  has  been  running  unmolested.  Dur- 
ing the  meetings  the  man  who  ran  the 
gambling  house  has  been  converted,  the 
gambling  ring  has  been  broken  and  the  whole 
town  has  been  wonderfully  stirred.  In  a 
building  formerly  used  for  a  saloon  the  meet- 
ings have  been  held  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  place  where  the  gospel  will  be  preached. 
Twenty-seven  persons  have  indicated  their  de- 
sire to  be  organized  into  a  Presbyterian  church. 
A  strong  Sabbath  school  has  already  been 
formed.  There  is  no  other  religious  organiza- 
tion in  the  town. 

New  Jersey 

Five  young  people  were  received  into  Mus- 
ccngetcong  Valley  church  at  the  last  commun- 
ion.   Rev.  W.ird  C.  Peabody  is  pastor. 

Rev.  William  T.  Stuchell  of  Rahway  and  Rev. 
James  H.  Northrup  of  Perth  Amboy  assisted 
the  pastor  of  Greystone  church,  Elizabeth,  in 
special  preparatory  services  recently. 

Methods  of  solving  social  problems  were 
discussed  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  men's 
league  of  Elmwood  church.  East  Orange.  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Bullard,.  pastor,  was  toastmaster. 
Toasts  were  lesponded  to  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Morgan,  pastor  of  Central  Methodist  church, 
Newark;  City  Clerk  L.  E.  Rowley  of  East 
Orange  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Beattie,  pastor  of  Munn 
Avenue  church. 

Minnesota, 

The  Sunday  school  of  Tracy  church  has  at- 
tained nine  of  the  ten  points  of  the  "standard 
of  excellence."  Dr.  F.  F.  Dobson  has  been 
pastor  four  years. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Pinney  has  resigned  at  Brewster 
because  of  ill  health  and  will  retire  from  the 
ministry.  He  has  served  the  Presbyterian 
Church  with  great  fidelity  for  twenty-six  years. 

Rev.  James  Wray  of  Rushmore  was  assisted 
in  a  series  of  meetings  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Bain, 
which  were  abundantly  blessed.  The  services 
closed  March  3.  Mr.  Wray  took  up  the  work 
at  Rushmore  last  October.  The  people  con- 
template building  a  new  church  soon. 

Washington 

At  a  meeting  of  Olympia  Presbytery  the 
Westminster  congregation  presented  a  strong 
protest  against  allowing  Rev.  Milo  B.  Loughlin 
to  accept  the  call  to  Puyallup.  After  careful 
deliberation  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  ac- 
cepted by  him. 

At  the  annual  congregational  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  church  of  Seattle  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  appoint  a  committee  to  secure 
a  site  for  a  new  edifice.  This  church  is  filled 
and  is  prospering  greatly  under  the  pastorate 
of  F.  M.  Silsley,  D.  D.  Seven  elders  were 
ejected,  making  a  session  of  twelve. 

Oklahoma 

The  church  at  El  Reno  has  suffered  heavy 
losses  through  removals,  but  the  pastor.  Rev. 
E.  R.  Horton,  reports  signs  of  new  growth, 
twenty-seven  having  united  with  the  church 
since  September. 

There  are  a  number  of  home  mission  fields  in 
El  Reno  Presbytery  vacant.  Rev.  S.  V.  Fait, 
Anadarko,  is  chairman  of  the  home  mission 
committee  and  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
ministers  desiring  work. 

Kansas 

A  pledge  of  $7,500  has  been  added  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Culbertson  on  his  return  from  a  trip  in 
the  interests  of  the  school.  This  money  was 
raised  by  First  church  of  Hutchinson  at  a 


brotherhood  banquet.  This  is  truly  an  example 
to  the  larger  churches  in  Kansas. 

At  Geneseo  a  four  weeks'  union  revival  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  C.  O.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  just  closed,  with  160  conversions. 

At  'Emporia  Second  church  a  special  social 
event  was  the  celebration  of  the  726.  birthday 
of  the  senior  elder,  L.  W.  Lewis,  one  of  the 
noted  laymen  of  the  state. 

Illinois 

The  congregation  of  First  church,  St.  Anne, 
erected  a  modern  eight-room  house,  into  which 
the  pastor.  Rev.  P.  Beauchamp,  and  his  family 
moved  last  December. 

Evangelist  Edwin  R.  Dow  and  his  assistants 
have  closed  a  union  revival  campaign  in  Mound 
City.  The  campaign  lasted  three  weeks ;  327 
professed  conversion. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  offerings  to  all 
the  boards  a  thank  offering  of  $30  was  given 
at  a  special  praise  service  held  in  Eureka 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  missionarj' 
society.  Following  a  visit  from  Miss  Scott 
of  Chicago  the  Endeavor  organized  a  mission 
study  class  of  ten  members.  The  church  aids 
in  the  support  of  Rev.  James  Russell  in  Colo- 
rado, and  learning  of  the  need  of  many  in  this 
western  field  they  sent  a  large  box  of  cloth- 
ing and  $18  in  cash. 

Colorado 

The  new  Park  Avenue  church  of  Pueblo  was 
informally  opened  March  3,  and  announcements 
made  that  the  formal  dedicatory  services  would 
be  held  in  about  a  month.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
William  H.  Davis,  conducted  the  morning  serv- 
ice, and  a  former  pastor,  M.  H.  MacLeod, 
D.  D.,  had  charge  of  the  evening  meeting. 
The  church,  exclusive  of  seating,  art  glass 
windows  and  other  accessories,  has  cost  $6,000. 
By  the  move  from  its  old  location  the  church 
has  entered  into  a  field  of  splendid  promise. 

Michigan 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Pence  of  Fort  Street  church, 
Detroit,  preached  the  sermon  at  the  installa- 
tion of  J.  R.  J.  Milligan,  D.  D.,  as  pastor  of 
Pontiac  church  Feb.  29.  Others  taking  part 
in  the  services  were  Rev.  Sherman  L.  Divine, 
Dr.  William  Bryant  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Jeffery,  also 
of  Detroit.  Dr.  R.  J.  Service,  who  had  tem- 
porarily supplied  the  church,  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  illness. 

Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  P.  MacPhie  has  entered  upon  his 
seventh  year  as  pastor  of  Lynn  church.  Dur- 
ing this  pastorate  141  members  have  been  re- 
ceived, making  the  present  membership  247. 
The  congregation  has  increased  the  pastor's 
salary  $100  and  decreased  the  church  mortgage 
$1,100. 

California 

Arroyo  Grande  church  received  eight  at  a  re- 
cent communion.  The  pastor.  Rev.  R.  Logan,  con- 
ducts a  union  study  class  of  forty-five  members. 
Feb.  22  the  ladies  gave  a  banquet  to  200  per- 
sons, among  them  the  mayor  and  town  trustees. 
The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  was  the 
theme  of  the  speeches. 

Texas 

The  pastor  of  First  church,  Wichita  Falls, 
within  a  few  weeks  has  welcomed  seventy-four 
members  into  the  church,  forty-two  on  con- 
fession. A  reception  was  tendered  the  new 
m-embers  Feb.  15. 

North  Dakota 

"The  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus"  are  the 
themes  for  special  consideration  in  Bowbells 
church.    The  minister  is  Rev.  David  Samson. 


Titbing  Literature  Free 

A  layman  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  placed  with 
the  undersigned  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  the  circulation  of  tithing  literature  in 
churches  only  where  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
are  tithers.  Other  conditions  will  be  made 
known  by  addressing  Layman,  143  North  Wa- 
bash avenue,  Chicago. 


A  Mortgage  on  that  which  producet  lb* 
GREATEST  NECESSITY 
c=must  be  and  is  the= 
BEST  SECURITY 


::iQAN  KIN  03 


T  ALL  DE,PENr>  ON  THE,  t 


Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.  Not  affected  by 
Panics — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 

Gel  Posted.     Send  Post  Card  for  Booklet  I 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLA. 


High  Grade  Farm  Mortgages 


Carefully  selected  First  Morteaeea  on  improred  farms  are  attractive 
securities  for  investment— every  year  the  security  offered  erows  more 
valuable  and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes,  economic 
chances  or  settlement  of  estates— a  condition  not  applicable  to  any 
other  class  of  inves(ment.  Our  40  years  experience,  in  selectini 
hieh  srade  securities  .and  selline  them  to  satisfy  customers,  stands 
behind  our  every  ttansaaion  and  is  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  you. 
The  ^eryice  we  render  the  investor  is  that  of  mMne  all  collections 
of  principal  and  interest  and  remiitint  it,  without  charje,  seeinj  Ihai 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keeping  the  insurance  in  force,  when  insur- 
ance is  assiened  as  additional  security.  In  case  of  litiration  we  take 
full  charge  of  it  and  pay  all  costs.  If  you  seek  safe,  sure,  conserva- 
tive investments  yieldine  good  returns,  send  for  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "Our  History." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kansu  City,  Miuonrt 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famoua  Corn  Belt  of  Hastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  Ic 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

y.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


$  A  COMBINATION  $ 
HARD  TO  BEAT 

When  you  combine  Absolute  Safety  with 
Better  Interest  you  have  an  Investment 
that  Is  mighty  hard  to  beat.  We  c<tu  oSer 
you  First  Mortgage  Securities  In  amounts 
from  $200  to  $15,000  that  possess  b  th  these 
features.  Send  for  our  list  of  securities  with 
detailed  description.  It  will  pay  you. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


Farm  Mortgages 


ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
't  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Teated  by 
nor  customer!  for  40  yeari.  We  collectand  remit  interest 
wherever  investor*  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


DULUTH 


THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Snlnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  Morticaices  on 

Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Financial  Situation 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  rates  for  money 
will  increase  in  the  immediate  future;  there 
has  been  considerable  flow  of  money  from  the 
interior  to  eastern  centers.  Industrial  and 
transportation  firms  are  not  calling  for  large 
amounts  of  cash  and  consequently  the  banks 
do  not  feel  warranted  in  charging  higher  rates 
of  interest.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  New 
York  banks  have  been  losing  on  their  opera- 
tions with  the  subtreasury  for  many  weeks  the 
federal  treasury  shows  a  deficit  on  all  ac- 
counts, the  exhibit  of  the  last  eight  months  in- 
dicating that  the  ordinary  expenditures  are  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  $30,000,000  a  year  in  excess 
of  receipts.  As  compared  with  February,  1910, 
the  receipts  for  last  month  declined  about 
$3,000,000  while  the  expenditures  increased 
$1,000,000.  The  present  tariff  agitation  in  Con- 
gress is  proving  a  disturbing  factor  in  certain 
markets,  particularly  steel  and  sugar.  The 
possibility  and  even  probability  of  a  decided 
change  in  the  tariff  on  these  articles  has  re- 
sulted in  an  uneasiness  in  all  corporations  in 
any  way  connected  with  either  of  these  fields. 

Investment  Bankers  to  Organize 
A  movement  looking  toward  organized  co- 
operation among  investment  bankers  has  been 
started  by  a  number  of  leading  financiers  of 
that  class  in  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  this  month  a  committee 
headed  by  George  B.  Caldwell  of  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings 
bank  of  Chicago  will  meet  to  perfect  such  a 
section,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  bankers'  associa- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  investment  bank- 
ers will  be  another  advance  toward  sane  finan- 
ciering. 

At  this  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
according  to  the  last  report  the  bank  deposits 
of  Chicago  have  come  close  to  the  billion  mark, 
indicating  that  there  has  been  no  diminution 
of  confidence  in  Chicago  banks  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  city's  wealth,  as  well  as  popula- 
tion, is  steady.  It  is  predicted  that  the  next 
bank  call  will  show  over  a  billion  deposits.  In 
the  fifty-six  state  banks  that  made  statements 
of  their  condition  at  the  commencement  of 
business  Feb.  21  reports  showed  deposits  of 
$505,105,521.  This  was  an  increase  of  $13,422,- 
749,  or  2.73  per  cent,  compared  with  the  last 
previous  call  on  Dec.  6,  191 1.  The  reports  of 
the  fourteen  national  banks  showed  total  de- 
posits of  $491,682,772  on  Feb.  20,  so  that  the 
combined  deposits  on  both  classes  of  institu- 
tions amount  to  $991,126,947,  a  gain  of  $58,- 
319,360,  or  6.25  per  cent  over  the  last  pre- 
vious statement.  In  this  large  showing,  how- 
ever, some  see  an  unpromising  sign.  The  in- 
crease in  these  city  bank  deposits  is  said  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  much  money  has 
been  lying  idle  in  the  country  banks. 

Gleanings  from  tbe  Financial  Field 

— The  gross  earnings  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  exceeded  those  of  any 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  system, 
according  to  figures  recently  given  out.  The 
revenue  was  $40,424,464,  a  gain  of  $2,315,052. 

— The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany offers,  subject  to  prior  sale  and  change  of 
price,  $100,000  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  first  mortgage  s  per  cent  gold  bonds 
dated  April  i,  1909,  due  April  i,  1939,  in 
coupon  form  of  $500  and  $1,000  each.  Price 
at  market  yielding  about  4.85  per  cent. 


A  Safe  Investment 
Bill  Jones  was  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  who, 
notwithstanding  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
prospered  in  his  business  as  a  broker.  He 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  prospered  even 
more.  A  friend  from  Baltimore  c.  lied  on  him 
one  day,  and,  after  some  familiar  conversation, 
remarked : 

"I  say,  Bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  stutter 
worse  here  in  New  York  than  you  did  in  Balti- 
more." 

"V-v-very  1-1-likely ;  it's  a  b-b-bigger  city." 

"But  I  say.  Bill,  you  have  made  a  lot  of 
money  here  and  I  want  your  advice.  I  h  ive 
sold  almost  everything  I  had  in  Baltimore  and 
I  have  the  cash  in  my  pocket.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  to  invest  my  money  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  have  even  mortgaged  my  house 
and  have  the  money  here.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  buy  for  a  good,  safe  investment  ?" 

"B-b-buy  the  mortgage,"  replied  Bill. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


niinoisTrast&Saiifi^sBaiiK 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

$14,300,000 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


INTEREST 


At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on 

Savings  Deposits 
At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Checking  Accounts 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank  is  composed  of  the  following  well-known  business  men: 


HENRY  A.  BLAIR 
CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL 


JAMES  J.  HILL 
CHARLES  H.  HULBURD 
JAMES  C.  HUTCHINS 


CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
JOHN  J.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  G.  SHEDD 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In" 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  5056  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities, 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information. 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP, 
Vice -Pres. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


5% 

The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

OtLla.,  have  tor  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.    WA1.TER  B.  PJl8CHj%.1.1.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

=See  Us  for  5%  and  6%  High  Grade  Bonds= 

We  pay  3%  Compound  Interest  on  SaOings  of  fi.OO  or  more 
We  pay  2%  Interest  on  Checking  Accounts 
We  transact  a  general  Banking  and  Trust  business 

-—WE  CORDIALLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  — 


Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

La  Salle  St.,  Northeast  Corner  Adams,  Chicago 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgnges  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  GO. 
MeAIester     -  Oklahoma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  uo^'^V;^^o^». 

FARM  MORTGAGES 


TEXAS 


Write  us. 


The  Ideal  Investment.  SAFE, 
with  excellent  Interest  return. 
CHRIS  L.  KNOX,  President,  Corslcana,  Tex. 


Readers  will  confer  a  lavor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  D.^per  when  answering 
advertisements . 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A..  X.  ORX:.A.ex:K  CO., 
SHERMAN,  TEX.  

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  la 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  OB 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  TJNION  MORTGAGE  CO., 
105  West  Grand  Ave.,       Clovls,  New  Mexle* 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investing  In  our  gilt  edge  First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved  Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  double 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details  i  no  troubl*  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  references. 


DYER  &  FISH 


ARDMORE  OKLA. 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


How  Hartford  Met  a  Big  Opportunity 

In  the  Hartford  campaign  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  the  auxiliary  cities'  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  Winslow  Russell.  The 
committee  found  itself  challenged  for  a  big 
work  by  an  extraordinary  interest  in  towns 
surrounding  Hartford.  At  the  convention  ses- 
sion there  were  present  laymen  and  ministers 
representing  fifty-one  outside  towns,  and  all  of 
them  wanted  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
reproduced  in  their  own  communities. 

Of  professional  and  semiprofessional  experts 
on  the  various  Men  and  Religion  lines  all  that 
Hartford  could  produce  were  in  strong  demand 
for  work  within  the  city  itself.  So  the  com- 
mittee was  obliged  to  do  its  own  work  within 
its  own  membership  without  outside  aid.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  all  excep- 
tionally busy  men,  preoccupied  with  their  own 
private  affairs,  but  none  the  less  they  all 
volunteered  for  this  service.  There  were 
enough  of  them  to  organize  five  teams  of  five 
men  each,  and  they  promised  to  give  Friday 
night,  Saturday  and  Sunday  each  week  between 
Feb.  I  and  Easter  to  the  conduct  of  special 
meetings  in  the  outside  towns.  Every  week  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  met  together  for  prayer 
and  conference  over  their  programs. 

Team  No.  i  started  in  at  Bristol,  Conn.  In 
that  comparatively  small  town  100  men  at- 
tended the  institutes,  and  1,200  attended  the 
final  meeting.  Altogether  the  team  estimates 
that  it  touched  about  3,000  people  there.  The 
success  in  other  places  has  been  similar,  and 
the  committee  has  been  knit  together  into  a 
remarkably  solid  force  for  aggressive  religious 
leadership.   

Conserving  Results  in  Pittsburg 

The  Pittsburg  committee  of  one  hundred  met 
March  6  and  heard  a  report  of  plans  for  the 
conservation  of  the  results  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement.  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  asked  for  further  in- 
struction with  regard  to  the  social  service 
work.  It  was  decided  to  turn  over  to  the  Al- 
legheny County  Sabbath  School  Association  the 
work  of  Bible  study;  evangelism  to  the  Pitts- 
burg interdenominational  evangelistic  commit- 
tee ;  missionary  work  to  the  laymen's  mission- 
ary committee ;  boys'  work  and  community  ex- 
tension to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was  also  decided 
to  organize  a  council  of  thirty  men,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  advise  with  pastors  and 
workers  concerning  their  particular  problems. 
A  number  of  communities  are  holding  spe- 
cial meetings  for  boys  and  men,  and  many 
local  churches  have  started  a  campaign  in  the 
interest  of  men's  Bible  classes.        P.  W.  S. 

Perfecting  Local  Plans  in  New  York 

The  districts  are  organizing  for  the  local 
Manhattan  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  which 
will  be  held  in  New  York  April  14-19,  and  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  national  conservation  con- 
gress in  Carnegie  hall.  What  will  be  known 
as  the  fourth  district  of  Manhattan  was  organ- 
ized in  Brick  church  March  5.  It  includes 
thirty  Protestant  churches  extending  from  23d 
to  spth  streets.  William  J.  Schieffelin,  one 
of  the  three  vice-chairmen  of  the  New  York 
committee,  presided.  The  chief  speaker  was 
Winslow  Russell,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  one  hundred  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fifth  Avenue  church  has  voted  $100  to  the 
movement.  The  big  electric  signs  recently 
erected  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Awakened 

The  gathering  of  400  boys  about  a  banquet 
table  under  the  auspices  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  was  a 
sight  which  deeply  moved  not  only  the  parents 
of  the  boys  but  all  adults  in  the  city  who  had 
previously  listened  to  numerous  addresses  on 
boys'  work  by  Charles  R.  Drum,  Dr.  Isaac  J. 
Lansing  and  others.  Included  in  the  hundreds 
at  this  boys'  feast  were  170  delegates  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  A  popular  leader  in  high 
school  circles  acted  as  toastmaster  and  a  fresh- 
man of  Whitman  College  welcomed  the  out-of- 
town  guests. 

The  city  was  much  aroused  by  the  frank  de- 
nunciation of  vice  conditions  in  its  borders  by 
Dr.  Lansing.  At  a  meeting  attended  by  700 
parents    the    expert's    address    received  reen- 


forcement  from  the  local  city  health  officer, 
C.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  who  described  the 
evil  conditions  which  exist. 

The  recommendations  which  the  visiting  team 
left  with  the  people  of  the  city  included  the 
following :  The  new  organization  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  should  be  perfected.  A 
municipal  lodging  house  should  be  provided.  A 
camp  for  transients,  with  definite  boundaries, 
sanitary  provisions,  public  conveniences  and 
police  supervision,  should  be  established.  The 
jail  should  be  modernized.  Additional  rec- 
reation facilities,  indoors  and  out  of  doors, 
should  be  provided.  The  use  of  school  build- 
ings for  social  and  recreational  centers,  under 
wise  and  sympathetic  supervision,  should  be 
provided.  School  houses  may  well  be  used  as 
meeting  places  for  labor  unions.  All  known 
prostitution,  public  and  clandestine,  should  be 
suppressed.  Any  other  policy  is  immoral  and 
suicidal.  Sex  hygiene  should  be  taught  to 
all  boys  and  girls,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools.  Industrial  education  in  gardening  and 
farming,  as  v/ell  as  handicrafts,  should  be  a 
required  part  of  public  education  in  the  schools. 
The  Bible  should  be  read  and  its  principles  and 
morals  taught  to  the  young  in  the  schools.  The 
churches  should,  by  practical  federation,  unite 
to  work  as  a  solid  and  undivided  body  in  all 
social  welfare  and  betterment  measures.  That 
unity  should  be  seen  in  supporting  one  another 
in  business  and  everywhere  against  those  who 
are  vicious  In  their  plans  or  influence.  Walla 
Walla  should  not  delay  to  furnish  a  building 
for  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  equal  to  that  furnished  for 
the  young  men.   

Presbyterians  at  the  Congress 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
attendance  at  the  conservation  congress  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  April  19-24  in 
New  York  will  be  made  up  of  Presbyterians. 
Such  a  representation  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  share  Presbyterian  men  have  had  in 
the  various  campaigns. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  all  who  will  attend  are 
asked  to  remember  especially  the  Presbyterian 
rally  Monday  morning,  April  22,  at  which  time 
all  denominational  meetings  will  be  held.  The 
Presbyterian  rally  will  be  in  Brick  church.  A 
strong  program  is  being  prepared,  and  at  this 
meeting  the  question  will  be  discussed  of  how 
the  Presbyterian  men  will  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  movement. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Presbyterian  leaders  that 
all  Presbyterians  who  expect  to  attend  the 
congress  have  already  sent  in  their  registrations 
to  Roy  B.  Guild,  124  East  28th  street.  New 
York.  Registrations  must  be  sent  in  by  March 
25.  It  is  also  asked  that  all  who  are  going 
send  their  names  to  Walter  Getty,  secretary 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood  of  America,  509  S. 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  so  that  an  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  attendance  of  Presbyterian 
men.   

Successful  Meetings  in  Milwaukee 

The  convention  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  which  was  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Feb.  25-28  was  most  successful,  despite  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  Professor 
Herbert  Willett,  Professor  Graham  Taylor, 
Professor  T.  Allan  Hoben  and  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Smith.  Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson,  pastor  of 
Perseverance  church,  has  been  chairman  of 
the  movement,    E.  A.  C. 

A  three  days'  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
closed  in  Decatur,  111.,  Feb.  23  with  an  ad- 
dress on  social  service  by  Professor  Thomas 
J.  Riley  of  the  department  of  sociology  of 
Wisconsin  University.  Other  speakers  were 
Allen  A.  McLaughlin  of  the  St.  Louis  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Dr.  S.  H.  Wainwright  and  Professor 
H.  G.  Colwell  of  Central  high  school,  St.  Louis. 


A  Reading  Course  for  Ministers 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
announces  a  new  course  on  "The  Efficient 
Church,"  conducted  by  Professor  Shailer  Math- 
ews, dean  of  the  divinity  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Discussions  of  the  books 
required,  topics  which  may  be  discussed  in 
groups  of  ministers,  bibliography  and  general 
introductions  are  presented  each  month  in 
The  Biblical  World  magazine,  which  persons 
paying  the  membership  fee  of  $2  receive. 


A  Message  from  Utab 

There  is  one  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila- 
delphia which  has  3,377  members.  All  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Utah  together  have 
1,785  members.  There  are  four  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Greater  New  York,  each  one  of 
which  has  more  members  than  have  all  of  those 
in  Utah.  The  First  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
largest  in  the  state,  has  450  members.  There 
are  twenty-three  of  larger  membership  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago,  twenty-eight  in  that  of 
Pittsburg  and  thirty-four  in  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. And  in  very  many  of  these  churches 
there  is  far  more  wealth  than  in  the  one  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have 
single  individuals  as  members  who  have  far 
more  wealth  than  have  all  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  whole  state  of  Utah.  In  The  Presbyte- 
rian of  Feb.  14,  on  page  8,  are  these  words: 
"The  College  Board  rightfully  expects  that  each 
of  its  colleges  will  faithfully  cultivate  its  own 
territory."  The  "territory"  of  Westminster 
College,  Salt  Lake  City,  is  primarily  Utah,  and 
that  is  practically  limited  to  the  membership 
of  the  one  church  of  450  members,  and  this 
church  has  just  undergone  the  strain  of  paying 
off  a  debt  of  $50,000.  The  other  two  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  city  have  only  recently 
come  to  self-support  and  have  to  struggle  to 
maintain  it.  There  are  not  a  half  dozen  per- 
sons of  wealth  members  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  state.  During  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  $1,600,000  has  been  given  in 
Salt  Lake  City  for  religious  and  philanthropic 
building.  It  has  been  an  era  of  church  build- 
ing, and  during  the  last  three  years  men  of 
means  in  and  out  of  the  churches  have  given 
$150,000  to  clear  off  the  debt  on  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
$50,000  for  an  orphanage,  to  say  nothing  of 
extensive  improvements  in  St.  Mark's  hospital. 
And  this  has  been  done  during  a  period  when 
there  has  been  much  financial  depression. 
Nearly  $40,000  has  been  given  by  Salt  Lake 
people  to  the  college. 

The  Presbyterians  compose  a  "little  flock" 
and  they  have  little  money,  but  their  children 
and  the  children  of  the  other  Christian  people 
just  as  much  need  the  advantage  of  a  Chris- 
tian college  as  if  they  had  wealth ;  aye,  more, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  send  their  children 
to  Christian  colleges  which  are  far  away.  The 
sixty-eight  pupils  we  now  have  are  taking 
the  academic  course. 

We  expect  to  begin  college  classes  next 
September  and  this  will  make  additional  ex- 
pense. And  these  classes  will  be  the  only 
college  classes  under  the  auspices  of  any  evan- 
gelical church  in  the  state.  You  cannot  help 
the  cause  of  Christ  more  than  by  aiding  this 
enterprise.  A  friend  stands  ready  to  give 
$100,000  when  she  is  justified  by  the  generosity 
of  others  in  doing  so. 

Robert  M.  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  President. 

IJ48  Blaine  avenue.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


I  First  Farm  Mortgages  | 
Returning  6%  Net 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and 
current  list  of  offerings.  We  can  satisfy 
the  most  conservative;  30  years'  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Below  we 
describe  in  Short  one  of  our  mortgages. 

No.  3556.  Wagner.  $800.00.  6%.  Due  Jan.  1, 1918. 
Secured  by  a  quarter  of  land  six  miles  from 
market.  All  tillable  and  fenced:  lOOaeres under 
plow;  rich  black  soil;  small  house,  barn  and 
granary.  Value  of  land  alone  12,500  00.  Bor- 
rower lives  on  this  land  and  works  It  himself. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  m 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn  | 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Mo*t  Promising  and  Profit 
able  InTcstment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  SO  Tear$  no 
CUent  has  Lost  a  ItoUar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 
Stmd  f*r  BftoKUt  B       UJflOJfrLLLM,  MO. 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentlonlnK  thla  paper  when  answArlr? 
adTertlsementa 


March  14,  19 12 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Balthasar  Hofiman 

Balthasar  Hoffman,  who  on  account  of  age 
and  ill  health  has  not  been  active  for  some 
time,  died  at  his  home  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  Feb.  14. 
He  was  born  in  Reisbach,  Bavaria,  in  1828. 
His  education  was  received  in  Munich  and 
under  papal  supervision  in  Rome.  At  the  age  of 
21  he  came  to  this  country.  Ordination  was 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Evangelical  con- 
ference held  at  Cincinnati  in  1861.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterians  began  in  1872. 
During  this  long  ministry  he  occupied  pulpits 
in  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Hamilton,  Pomeroy, 
Coshocton,  Greenville,  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  Richmond  and  Rochester,  Ind. ; 
Macon,  Mo.;  Holton  and  Claflin,  Kan. 

After  a  Missouri  presbytery  had  honorably 
retired  him  he  went  to  western  Kansas  and 
supplied  a  small  church,  preaching  in  his 
mother  tongue  for  four  years.  In  1899  he 
moved  to  Joplin,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  his  death.  A  widow  and  eight  children 
survive  him. 


Only  U.  S.  A.  Church  in  Atlanta 

Centrally  located  in  the  rapidly  growing  city 
of  Atlanta  is  Harris  Street  church — the  only 
U.  S.  A.  church  in  the  city.  The  Southern 
Church  is  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of 
congregations  and  the  Associate  Reformed  and 


Harris  Street  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

U.  P.  Churches  are  each  represented  by 
one  church.  The  Harris  Street  congregation 
has  property  worth  $50,000,  free  from  debt. 
It  is  connected  with  Chattanooga  Presbytery 
and  Tennessee  Synod.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  this  work  was  begun  in  Atlanta.  Many 
U.  S.  A.  members  are  coming  to  Atlanta  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  few  know  that 
they  can  find  their  own  church  in  the  city, 
consequently  their  membership  and  helpful 
presence  is  lost  to  their  own  church.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  Jere  A.  Moore,  whose  address  is 
153  Spring  street,  desires  to  be  informed  by 
pastors  and  church  sessions  of  the  removal 
of  their  members  to  Atlanta,  that  he  may  min- 
ister to  them  and  enlist  their  cooperation. 


A  Need  in  Mormondom 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  four  months 
in  Myton,  a  town  of  some  500  people  on  the 
former  Uintah  Indian  reservation  in  Utah, 
about  eighty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  The  town  and  others  in  its 
vicinity  have  been  since  1905  a  Presbyterian 
mission  field  and  had  been  so  occupied  by  a 
missionary  during  that  time,  but  when  I  ar- 
rived there  the  minister  was  just  leaving,  and 
I  was  -  literally  forced  to  take  it  up  as  super- 
intendent of  the  little  Sabbath  school.  I  was 
not  altogether  a  stranger,  having  been  agent 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Uintah  and  Uray  con- 
solidated reservations  years  ago.  Soon  we 
had  a  most  interesting  little  school,  with  thirty- 
five  to  forty  in  regular  attendance.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  little  schoolhouse  was  taxed  to  its 
utmost.  In  December  Rev.  Clayton  S.  Rice 
came  and  assumed  charge. 

There  are  persons  of  every  shade  of  denomi- 
national belief  in  the  community,  but  all  can 
be  brought  together  by  proper  treatment  and 
form  one  Presbyterian  body.  But  they  must 
have  a  church  building.  This  they  are  not  able 
to  provide.    The  importance  of  the  work  will 
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be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  so  few 
points  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  have  any 
show  of  gentile  predominance,  so  persistent  is 
the  determined  spirit  of  the  Mormon  element. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  bestowed  to  build 
libraries  and  endow  colleges  (which  is  well), 
but  if  a  tithe  of  those  consecrated  thousands 
could  find  their  way  to  so  important  and  needy 
places  as  the  mission  at  Myton  it  seems  to 
me  the  work  of  the  kingdom  would  be  greatly 
hastened.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  given 
to  build  a  house  of  worship  would  establish 
gentile  worship  there  for  years  to  come.  For 
further  information  address  me  at  6  Boulder 
Crescent,   Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

Robert  Waugh. 


Obituary 

Death  notlceB  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  bb  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Lewis — Hiram  Wheeler  Lewis  was  born 
March  11,  1843,  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  educated 
at  Garfield  Eclectic  Institute,  now  Hiram  Col- 
lege, and  Williston  Seminary.  James  A.  Garfield 
was  president  of  the  former  institution  at  that 
time  and  exercised  an  abiding  influence  over 
the  young  student.  He  enlisted  as  a  member 
of  Company  E  of  the  124th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  in  the  civil  war.  After  two  years 
of  gallant  record,  in  which  he  won  promotion, 
hf-  was  honorably  discharged  May  15,  1865. 

In  1867  he  went  to  Mississippi  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  plantation  owned  by  his  father  and 
located  near  Crawfordsville.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  into  politics,  but  was  forced 
to  do  so  in  self-defense.  He  was  elected  by 
the  Republican  party  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  had  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  Mississippi  during  the  stormy  period  of  re- 
construction. He  edited  The  Columbus  Press 
and  was  sheriff  of  Loundes  county,  activities 
which  only  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and 
unflinching  personal  courage  could  have  under- 
taken in  the  days  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
shrank  from  no  deed  of  desperation  to  frighten 
or  even  destroy  their  opponents.  After  nine 
years  of  danger  and  conflict  he  removed  to 
Wichita,  Kan.,  where  he  established  the  Kansas 
National  bank.  He  laid  its  foundations  with 
such  business  sagacity  and  built  it  with  such 
integrity  that  it  stood  firm  when  all  the  other 
banks  of  Wichita  failed  during  the  days  of 
business  collapse  in  Kansas.  Of  late  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Gold  Savings  State 
bank  and  the  Anchor  Trust  Company,  both  of 
Wichita. 

He  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  statute  adopted  in  1881. 
This  attitude  made  many  enemies  in  a  resub- 
mission town  and  meant  a  constant  boycott  by 
the  liquor  interests.  In  1886  he  endowed 
Wichita  Academy,  just  organized,  with  a  gift 
of  $25,000,  whereupon  its  name  was  changed 
to  Lewis  Academy.  For  twenty  years  this  in- 
stitution was  a  strong  influence  for  Christian 
young  manhood  and  womanhood.  During  that 
period  eight  of  his  nine  children  enjoyed  its 
educational  advantages  and  forty-three  of  its 
graduates  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  In 
1909  the  academy  was  removed  to  Emporia 
and  united  with  the  College  of  Emporia.  To 
the  latter  Colonel  Lewis  gave  his  valued  coun- 
sel and  leadership  as  a  trustee,  and  it  was 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  his  efforts  that  $75,000 
of  endowment  for  the  college  was  secured  last 
spring  from  the  citizens  of  Emporia. 

Colonel  Lewis  was  a  man  of  deep  religious 
convictions  and  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  for  thirty-five  years.  A 
large  part  of  that  time  he  served  either  as 
deacon  or  elder,  and  continuously  as  trustee. 
His  counsels  were  always  sought  in  matters 
of  church  policy.  He  acted  as  moderator  of 
the  congregational  meetings  and  was  always 
responsible  for  negotiations  in  securing  new 
pastors.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  $125,000  edifice  of  the 
First  church  and  was  active  on  its  building 
committee.  He  consistently  tithed  his  income 
and  gave  liberally  to  every  project  of  his 
church,  local  and  missionary,  together  with 
many  other  causes.  Chief  among  the  latter 
was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  leadership  and 
generosity  were  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing both  the  magnificent  buildings  this  organi- 
zation has  erected. 

This  life  of  abounding  usefulness  was  one  of 
the  main  assets  in  the  advance  of  Christ's  king- 
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dom  in  Wichita  and  the  state  of  Kansas,  and 
to  our  human  wisdom  it  could  not  be  spared. 
But  the  Infinite  in  wisdom  and  love  called 
his  faithful  servant  Feb.  14.  He  died  in  a  hos- 
pital in  Chicago.  Upon  returning  to  Wichita 
his  body  was  met  by  some  200  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  city,  who  bore  testimony  to  their 
lofty  esteem  by  following  the  casket  to  his 
home.  The  funeral  was  held  from  the  late 
residence  on  Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  19.  Rev. 
F.  L.  Benedict  conducted  the  service,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Henry  Coe  Culbertson,  president  of 
the   College  of  Emporia. 

Colonel  Lewis  was  married  in  1866  to  Lucy 
Flint  Strong  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  After 
twelve  years  of  perfect  wedded  life  and  the 
advent  of  four  children  she  was  taken  away. 
On  Nov.  21,  1880,  he  was  happily  married  to 
Kitty  S.  Strong  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  who  survives 
him,  together  with  the  following  children : 
George  S.  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Sherman  T.  Hath- 
away of  Denver,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  of  New- 
ark, Alfred  S.  of  Hachita,  N.  M. ;  Hiram  W., 
Jr.,  of  Chicago  University ;  and  Mary  L., 
Philip  K.,  Katharine  C.  and  Mrs.  George  K. 
Purves  of  Wichita. 

His  family  have  been  richly  consoled  by  the 
lavish  outpouring  of  sympathy  from  every  di- 
rection and  the  multiplied  testimonials  to  his 
high  character  as  a  citizen,  a  business  man  and 
a  Christian,  but  the  deepest  springs  of  their 
comfort  are  found  in  the  precious  memories 
of  him  as  they  knew  him  in  the  privacy  of 
the  home. 
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Change  of  Address 
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Necrology 
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Parmelee  of  Westernville,  N.  Y.,  aged  80. 
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Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE:.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR. 
OpenloK  Day  September  SOth.   A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.   Modem  equipment.  Stronf 
teachlne  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  OEORex:        MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Iowa 


The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay, 

Our  school  provides  thorough  coUeee  training 
»nd  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
ships and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
It.  Steffens.  D.D..  President.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Obfo 

^jfi?WEmRN  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  1853 
Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges, 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  fo"  thoughtful  students,  r^mpre- 
hensive  curriculum;  definite  religious  influence.  350  beautilul 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Aii  rcpartmcnt- of 
special  brilliance.  D'^m est ic  Science.  'Outdoor  Ali'^,eti*~ '~;Gy'- 1- 
'.lasium.  Illnt.tr'..ed  literature  on  request.  John  Orant  */eitTnaii, 
U.,  D.  D.,  prosident.     Mary  A.  Sawyer,!,  iil.,  liitU  D.t  Dean. 

THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for   WOMEN-FOUNDED  1830 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  fa-  ulty. 
Standard  four  year  course.  B.  A.  Degree.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art.  Music.  Expression.  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Poinis.  " 

JANE  SHERZER.  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Pres.,  Box  2.  Oxford.  Ohio. 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  large' t 
cultivation  for  yourg  wtmen.  Soeclal  airangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  K.  J.  TORE,  President 

WisconBln 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wlshlni"  to  leave  their  chlld'-en  In  a  "real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  wl  l  fltd  HlUc  est  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RiPON  :;  Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wiiere  to  Attend  School 

Bend  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Thlals 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BBOWN,  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

■tronr  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
eoar»e8.  PosltlveChristian influences.  Blxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  BeT.  C,  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  GreeneTllle,  Tana. 

Wl     A  ■  For  eirU  and 

3ro  SeminsrY  ^-—k women 

lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Teun. 


Illinois 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  tralnli  g. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  alio, 
anee.  The  School  is  af&llated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  KI.IZ.A.  O.  tH.-EJl'JI ,  K.  BT., 

U»-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young-  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Bend  for  prospectus.  SToble  HIII,  Woodstock,  111. 

Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Southwest 
Young  People's  Conference 

HOLUSTER,  MO.,  JULY  31 -AUG.  20, 1912 

104  Stereopticon  Views  shown  for  expenses,  from 
Springfield  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plats  of  grounds  on 
application. 

£.  E.  STKINeFIEliD,  Supt. 
3614  E.  59th  Street,       ::       Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-CulturcJ  1 

Oswego,  Kansu 

(or  young  women  1 

360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "Sfo* 

Alraady  Sold  to  Thousands  of  ChurohM 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pagas  1  00  Now  Sonas  Sorlptur*  Raadlnas 

$2S.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

BetumabU  samples  maUed  to  "earnest  impi/irers" 
THE  BIGLOW  Sl  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago 


OHUBOH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  " Catalogs  " 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Seating. 
Gives  valuable  suggestioQS  oq  designs,  fin-  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pewa,  Pnlpit  Fnrnitnre.  S.  S.  Seating 

American  Seating  Company 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  gjsr""" 


Beit  of 
RefercDcei. 


HQ]  BELLS 

A>k  for  CatalogBC  ud  Special  Doutian  Plu  No.  28 
EaTABLiaHKO  1858 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBOHO.  OHIO 

MENEELY  BEaCQ 

TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
 177  BROAOWAY.Ny.CiTY. 

BEI-LS 


TN  CM  Reliable    —  ^  " 

ItoneelyFoiiiHtry, 

ettabblN 
■wtj  IM  |un  H*. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOl 
AOTHEk 


BELLS,  PEALS,-  CHIMES 

Mad*  only  of  beit  uleoted  0<»pp«r  and  £act 
India  Tin.  Well  known  tor  thslr  (all  riob 
,tone  and  durability.  Write  (or  oatalone. 
■.  W.  TAroCZKH  CO.  Prep'r  Baekeje  Bill  Tnmirj 
(■■tab.  lUt).  648  K.  Ba«oa4  Bt.,  cncmiAn,  O. 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH  Vlo^ 


'^IfUZI  OTHZS  BZLU 

iswnns,  kosi  cux- 

>ABLI,  LOWZS  FSICl. 
kOUSmzCATALMUl 

 ,  mLSWHT. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


NoWall  Street  Panics 

affect  the  stability  of  a 

6%  FARM  MORTGAGE 


A  steady  income  from  an  ever  increasing  security. 
Send  for  Booklet  A  and  references. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN, 

Manager  of  Estates, 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments. 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a  word,  including 
the  address.  If  desired  a  **box*'  address  may  be  used,  responses 
being  sent  to  The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  the  advertiser. 
CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANBOUS 


PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  In  the  Crlppte 
Creek  District.  No  orgran  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

SPOKANB  VALLBY  FRDIT,  CHICKEN  ANDTRDCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryot&Co  .123201dNatlonalBank,Spokane,Wa8h 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  ASSISTANT  PASTOR  OF 
city  cnurch.  by  young  maa  of  30  has  b^en  preach- 
ing fire  vears.  College  graduate,  not  ordained,  gili- 
edged  references.   Address  D,  care  of  The  Coniloent. 

ORQANIST-CHOIRMASTBR    DEVELOPS  CHOIRS 
through    Individual  vocal   lessons.  Children's 
choruses.  Address  Organist,  Continent.  New  York. 

WANTED  — POSITION  AS  CHURCH  SECRETARY 
by  young  man  experienced  In  business,  expert 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  personally  familiar  with 
church  and  church-offlce  methods  of  Immanut-l  Pres- 
byterian church,  Milwaukee;  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Detroit,-  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Indian- 
apolis Ready  for  work  May  15.  References  fur- 
nished.  Address  HL,  care  The  Continent. 

WANTED-A  GRADUATE  AND  A  PRACTICAL 
nurse.  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Sanatoilum, 
Albuqueique,  N.  M. 

APRESBl  TERIAN  MINISTER  RESIDING  AT  DAY- 
tona,  Pla  .  owing  to  loss  of  eyesight  by  Illness  en- 
gagpd  In  carpenter  work  for  a  livelihood.  On  Dec  4 
laf-t  he  was  run  over  by  an  auto  and  has  not  recovered 
sufiBclently  to  take  up  the  carpenter  work  again,  so 
de-Ires  to  secure  the  use  of  means  that  he  may 
engage  In  raising  poultry  and  gardening  to  support 
himself  and  wife  and  hopes  to  repay  same.  Address 
C.  care  The  Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  1  5x7  HAND  PRINTING  PRESS 
and  outfit,  in  good  condition.  Pull  particulars  on 
application.   Rev.  W.  J.  Ralney,  Middletown,  111. 

WANTED— IN  A  TOWN  OP  3,000  A  TEACHER  OP 
vocal  music  and  choir  director.  Addrtjss  E,  care 
of  The  Continent 


HEALTH  RBSORT.N 


PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation, treaimeot.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


TOURS 


EUROPE- BESTTOURSl    LOWEST  RATB81 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 

TDEAL  EUROPEAN  TOUR  70  DAYS  OF  TRAVEL 
L  through  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  parts  of 
Italy.  Switzerland.  Germany.  Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  England  Perf-jct  arrangements.  All  expense  in- 
cluded $526.  Sails  June  15th.  Personally  conducted  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Younger,  Llgonler,  Indiana.  Write  for 
information. 

UROPE— SMALL  PARTIES  SAILING  JUNE  AND 
July.    Delightful  tours.  Moderate  price  Write 
for  circular.   Rev.  John  Welsh,  Wilmington,  111. 

EADTIFUL  CHATEAU— FOR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 
send  for  my  itinerary  of  special  Inte  est  to  young 
ladies    Chitesu  country  In  auto  without  extri  charge. 
Chaperon  lived  abroad.    Pirst-elass  and  select.  Ad- 
dress "Chateau,"  The  Continent 

ECREATION  TOURS— DIGRESSIONS  INTO  THH 
Byways  and  Mountains.  Special  tours  for  hoys. 
Booklet.   Recreation  Club,  1  Madison  Ave  ,  New  York. 


Around  the  Shop 

HERE  are  two  recent 
announcements  from 
the  weekly  bulletin  of  a 
live  church  in  Kansas.  See 
if  you  can  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  twain: 

Last  Tuesday  evening 
marked  a  big  advance  on 
the  part  of  our  church.  With 
wonderful  unanimity  it  was 
decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  church  building  project. 
It  was  deemed  wise  to  adopt 
plans  for  a  new  church  and 
build  the  basement  story  at 
once.  So  a  building  com- 
mittee and  also  a  finance 
committee  were  elected. 
This  latter  committee  met 
Friday  night  and  outlined 
the  work  of  the  canvass  and 
appointed  five  teams  to 
work  it.  Now  it's  up  to  us 
to  get  under  the  load  and 
make  it  move — Hard  work? 
Sure,  and  worth  while  work 
too.  Nothing  worth  while 
costs  little. 

Sounds  like  earnest,  ag- 
gressive effort  in  behalf  of 
the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  doesn't  it?  And 
here  is  the  other  announce- 
ment to  the  congregation, 
made  the  same  day: 

One  of  the  things  needed 
in  every  Christian  home  is 
the  church  paper.  The  best 
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Presbyterian  paper  pub- 
lished, ill  the  opinion  of  the 
pastor,  is  The  Continent, 
and  he  would  feel  that  his 
ministry  was  backed  up 
very  substantially  if  he 
knew  that  excellent  weekly 
was  read  by  every  member. 


The  point  in  the  mind  of 
the  pastor,  who  happens  to 
to  be  Rev.  R.  B.  Norton  of 
the  Lincoln  Street  church, 
Wichita,  no  doubt  is  that 
the  same  wide-awake,  ear- 
nest spirit  which  prompts 
a  man  or  woman  to  read  a 
religious  paper  like  The 
Continent  will  also  move 
that  individual  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of 
building  a  needed  church 
edifice.  A  case  in  point  was 
noted  in  this  column  some 
time  ago  when  one  of  our 
subscription  agents  obtained 
from  the  pastor  of  a  certain 
church  a  list  of  the  real 
workers  in  that  particular 
congregation,  and  on  inves- 
tigation it  was  found  that 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen 
workers'  names  furnished 
were  already  subscribers  to 
The  Continent.  People  who 
are  actually  doing  Christian 
service  are  usually  regular 
readers  of  religious  papers, 
ard  The  Continent  aims 
always  to  meet  their  needs. 


Zbc  Expositor's  2)ictionar^  of  XLcxts> 

A  Monumental  Homiletical  Library  Arranged  for  Ready  Reference  in  two 
volumes  of  Standard  Dictionary  Size  and  Accessibility 

EDITED  BY 

SIR  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  review  in  THE  WATCHMAN: 

"Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  Editor  of  the  British  Weekly,  the  Expositor's  Bible,  and  of  other  notable  religious 
publications,  has  solved  the  question  of  a  complete  library  for  a  poor  minister,  for  he  has  put  it  in  two  volumes.  It  is 
called  THE  EXPOSITOR'S  DICTIONARY  OF  TEXTS.  The  two  volumes  make,  in  fact,  a  complete 
exegetical  and  homiletical  library  for  the  ordinary  working  pastor.  Every  text  in  the  Bible  of  sermonic  value  is 
treated  in  a  sermonic  way,  briefly,  but  adequately,  and  with  illustrations.  Poor  ministers  with  small  libraries,  and 
young  ministers  with  no  libraries,  will  find  these  two  great  volumes  a  good  investment.  You  get  more  for  your 
money  than  in  any  other  way.    It  is  a  work  of  monumental  scholarship  and  homiletical  genius." 

From  another  point  of  view  it  may  be  called  a  homiletical  scrapbook  of  an  ideal  character.  Suppose  one  had 
a  scrapbook  of  his  own  construction.  Its  value  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  time  one  had  to  read  and 
make  extracts  and  enter  them;  upon  the  number  and  value  of  the  books  to  draw  from;  and  finally  upon  the  faculty 
one  has  available  for  system  and  arrangement.  It  would  be  invaluable  if  one  had,  first,  the  kind  of  secretary  money 
cannot  hire,  clever,  spiritual,  cultured,  thoughtful  and  industrious.  Secondly,  all  the  best  modern  and  standard  books 
to  draw  from,  in  English,  or  any  other  tongues;  and,  finally,  a  perfect  system  of  filing  and  recording. 

Now  THE  EXPOSITOR'S  DICTIONARY  OF  TEXTS  is  edited  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  probably 
the  best  read  man  in  Europe,  with  Jane  Stoddart  and  James  MofFatt,  D.D.,  as  secretaries.  At  their  command  they 
have  all  the  best  books  of  all  days,  and  they  have  most  conveniently  arranged  and  indexed  and  classified  the  extracts. 
This  is  more  than  any  single  individual  could  accomplish  if  he  devoted  a  lifetime  to  it. 

This  stupendous  work,  just  completed,  is  contained  in  twD  large  volumes  of  over  1,000  pages  each,  printed 
in  beautiful,  clear  type  on  excellent  paper  and  bound  in  reinforced  library  style  in  durable  red  buckram. 

$10.00  per  set  of  two  volumes  Delivery  50c.  additional 

SPECIAL  INSTALLMENT  TERMS  ON  REQUEST 


P 


RESBYTERIAN 


PI  HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 

"  New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  CbicaEo,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

I  TDI  ir*  AXIOM  St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  St.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.  Nashville,  415  Church  St. 
^JDLilv^.^.  A  lyJiy  Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg. 

REMEMBER— H  of  net  profits  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Work  of  the  Board 
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A  List  of  Gifts  Costing  ^lO^and  Under 


Ivory  Picture  Frames 

Sandalwood  Picture  Frames 

Ivory  Military  Brushes 

Ivory  Cabinet  Pieces 

Ivory  Hair  Brushes 

Brass  Lamps 

Turkish  Rugs 

Cloisonne  Vases 

Bronze  Vases  and  Jardinieres 

Ivory  Handled  Umbrellas 

Canton  Cups  and  Saucers  in  Dozens 
Canton  Silk  Embroidered  Shawls 
Embroidered  Linen  Center  Pieces 


Royal  Kaga  Tea  Sets 
Teakwood  Stands 
Embroidered  Linen  Doiiies 
Eastern  Purses 
Embroidered  Kimonos 
Carved  Bone  Embd.Silk  Fans 
Embroidered  Cushions 
Silk  Dress  Lengths 
Scarf  Pins,  Rings,  Brooches 
Long  Neck  Chains 


^  Gift  articles  at  moderate  prices  have 
always  been  specially  featured  at 
Vantine  s.  The  most  exacting  atten- 
tion is  given  each  order — no  matter 
whether  the  purchase  be  little  or  large 


D       IV^ail*   Same  service,  same  accuracy,  same 
J  promptness  and  same  prices,  and  we 

pay  full  transportation  charges  and  insurance  on  all 
above  articles  when  purchase  amounts  to  $5.00  or  over. 
"The  Vantine  Gift  Book"  promptly  mailed  on  request 


Broadway  at  18th  Street,  New  York 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


which  explains  the  dan- 
ger of  unsanitary,  germ 
infested,  zinc  lined  re- 
frigerators, that  poison 
milk  and  other  foods. 
Zinc  lined  refrigerators 
are  positively  danger- 
ous because  the  zinc  cor- 
rodes and  forms  zinc  ox- 
ide, a  virulent  poison. 
Damp,  poorly  insulated 
refrigerators,  with  poor 
air  circulation,  are 
equallydangerous.  Many 
families  have  traced 
cases  of  serious  illness 
to  their  unsanitary  re- 
frigerators. 

Thl8  handsomely  IUub- 
•rated  52  page  book  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  In- 
formation about  refrigera- 
tors that  you  should  know. 
We  win  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  free  on  request.  It  also 
tells  why  the  celebrated 

McCray  Refrigerators 

keep  all  food  fresh,  untainted  and  healthful.  You  ought  to  know  why 
the  McCray  Patent  System  of  Refrigeration  and  Air  Circulation  gives  a 
dry,  clean,  thoroughly  sanitary  refrigerator,  free  from  all  odors,  germs 
or  poison    The  book  explains. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  In  all  sizes  for  every  purpose,  and 
are  guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  They  can  be  arranged  for 
Icing  from  the  rear  porch  bo  that  the  Iceman  need  not  enter  the  house, 
and  can  be  equipped  with  special  Ice  water  cooler,  racks  for  mineral 
water,  etc.,  and  other  special  features  it  desired 

We  also  send  any  of  the  following  catalogues  free  on  request: 


No.  88  Regular  Sizes  for  Residences. 
No.  A.  H.  Built-to-Order  for  Residences. 
No.  49  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions. 


No.  68  for  Grocers. 
No.  72  for  Florists. 
No.  59  for  Meat  Markets. 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 


383  Lake  St. 


Kendallville,  Ind. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Revell's  Early  Spring  Books 


THE  BATTLE  OF 


PRINCIPLES 


Newell  Dwight  Hillis 

A  Study  of  the  Heroism  and  Eloquence  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict. 

Written  In  the  belief  that  the  men  of  today  will  find  In  the  history  of  their 
fathers,  a  store-house  filled  with  seed  for  a  world-sowing,  an  armory  filled 
with  weapons  for  tomorrow's  battle,  a  library  rich  with  wisdom  for  the  mor- 
row's emergency.  Met  Sil.SO 

Robert  H.  Horton 


HOW  THE  CROSS  SAVES 


The  author  says  In  the  preface:   "As  my  ministry  enters  Its  fourth  decsade. 
the  faet  of  Christ  and  the  central  significance  of  the 
Cross  become  more  steady  and  settled;  sinking  to- 
ward the  splendor  of  the  evening  and  the  sunset  con- 
summation lights  of  death."  Net  SOe 


Henry  W.  Hulbert 


THE    CHURCH  AND 

HER  CHILDREN 

A  Practical  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Child  Attendance. 
Dr.W.  Robertson  Nlcoll  wrttes  at  length  In  the  British  Weekly  of  Mr.  Hulbert's 
"Children  of  the  Covenant,"  an  organization  which  has  already  In  many  In- 
stances successfully  solved  the  problem.  This  and  many  other  methods  are 
here  presented.  Bfet  Sl.OO 

THE    SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Wm.  Walter  Smith 


OF  TO-DAT 


A  Compendium  of  Hints  for  Superintendents  and  Pastors,  with  Suggfestions 
and  Plans  for  Sunday  School  Architecture  by  C.  W.  Stoughton,  A.  I.  A. 


G.  A.  Johnston  Ross 


THE  CROSS: 


A  Report  of  a  Misgiving 


Hibbert  Journal  tuctielee.  The  author  says :  "I  believe 
the  religion  of  the  Cross  Is  the  religion  of  the  future. 
The  faith  which  magnifies  the  unmerited  and  sln-de- 
stroylng  grace  of  God  Is  the  only  satisfying  religion." 

Ket  25e 

G.  Campbell  Morgan 


SUNRISE: 


Behold  He  Cometh! 


JUST  READY  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LEADERS'  LIBRARY 


50  Net 


Published  at  $1.25  Net 

Twice-Born  Men 

By  HAROLD  BEGBIE 

A  footnote  to  Professor  William  James' 

"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience." 
Nineteen  large  editions  already  sold  at 
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America  Hindering  China 


CHINESE  PROGRESS  HELD  BACK  BY  AMERICAN 
INERTIA ! 

Startling  paradox  that,  after  all  the  proverbial  platitudes  about 
America's  push-ahead  and  China's  immovability ! 

Yet  that  is  in  sober  earnest  the  substance  of  what  was  put  up  to 
the  secretaries  of  various  American  foreign  mission  boards  when 
they  met  recently  to  consult  for  a  policy  big  enough  to  meet  Chris- 
tianity's opportunities  in  revolutionized  China  today. 

The  secretaries  called  to  join  them  in  this  consultation  a  number 
of  missionaries  now  at  home  on  furlough.  These  men  and  women 
who  know  China  at  first  hand  were  asked  to  say  what  is  most  neces- 
sary to  make  Christian  forces  there  equal  to  present  chances. 

Their  answer  was  polite  but  definite  enough  to  be  disconcerting. 

The  missionaries  said  that  the  one  thing  superlatively  required 
to  impress  twentieth-century  China  with  the  greatness,  reality  and 
power  of  Christianity  is  to  combine  all  the  churches  there  into  one, 
so  as  to  make  on  China  an  impact  in  the  name  of  Jesus  alone. 

And — here  is  where  the  pinch  of  the  paradox  clamps  down — they 
also  said  that  the  Chinese  and  the  missionaries  in  China  would 
•very  quickly  create  one  church  for  all  China  if  the  denominations 
<at  home  would  only  take  hands  off  and  let  them  do  it. 

•i- 

There  is  no  use  disputing  this  statement  of  the  case.  The  mis- 
sionary secretaries  present  did  not  dispute  it. 

Most  of  them  are  not  personally  sorry  that  it  is  so.  They  have 
toeen  in  close  enough  association  with  the  missionaries  themselves 
to  realize  how  petty  the  differences  between  evangelical  denomina- 
tions appear  when  thrown  into  contrast  close  at  hand  with  the  vast 
and  vital  difference  between  Christianity  itself  and  the  non-Chris- 
tian faiths.  They  do  not  wonder  at  missionary  eagerness  to  ignore 
the  many  insignificant  differences  and  concentrate  on  the  one  dif- 
ference that  counts. 

But  the  thing  which  does  make  all  this  uncomfortable  to  many 
of  the  secretaries  is  their  fear  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  denomi- 
nations at  home.  They  think  they  can't  afford  to  say  plainly  to 
their  American  constituents  that  American  denominational  lines 
ought  to  be  wiped  out  in  China. 

A  secretary  of  this  sort  will  confess  frankly  that  his  denomina- 
tion would  not  likely  give  much  to  support  Chinese  missions  if  it 
understood  that  it  was  building  up  over  there  a  church  not  of  its 
own  name,  order  and  creed. 

So  rather  than  risk  a  slump  in  the  revenues,  he  warns  the  workers 
who  represent  his  board  in  the  Chinese  field  not  to  get  into  any 
•closer  relations  there  with  other  churches  than  people  of  his  denomi- 
nation are  willing  for  at  home. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  missionaries  would  rather  abate  some- 
thing of  what  they  think  beneficial  to  the  Chinese  than  to  spoil 
the  popularity  and  reduce  the  income  of  the  boards  which  sent  them 
out  and  are  supporting  them. 

But  there  are  signs  that  most  missionaries  in  China  have  come  to 
resent  the  assumption — are  at  the  point  of  repudiating  it. 

What  they  conceive  to  be  best  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  China, 
they  plainly  see,  must  dominate  them ;  not  what  seems  best  to  Chris- 
tians pinched  in  the  iron  mold  of  ecclesiasticism  in  America. 


Hence  the  outspoken  protest  against  American  interference  in 
China's  missionary  problem.  Americans  must  not  dictate  to  China 
a  reproduction  of  American  conditions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  that  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  most  part  advanced  enough 
to  see  the  justice  of  this.  At  least.  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
missionary  boards  openly  say  they  do  not  care  whether  Congrega- 
tionalism and  Presbyterianism  are  projected  into  China.  No  other 
denomination,  we  think,  acknowledges  a  like  indifference. 

But  honest  Christian  statesmanship  calls  all  denominations  to  just 
that  position.  Mission  secretaries  ought  to  tell  their  own  people 
— the  contributors  to  their  funds — precisely  what  today's  conditions 
in  China  demand  in  the  way  of  denominational  self-surrender. 

The  issue  of  church  union  may  perhaps  be  postponed  in  other 
mission  lands.   But  in  China  the  crisis  of  the  question  is  immediate. 

China  has  come  to  be  a  new  nation.  It  is  making  all  things  new 
and  all  things  Chinese.  Its  Christians  will  insist  on  a  new  church 
— not  a  church  copied  from  other  lands  and  peoples,  but  a  church 
truly  Chinese.  And  the  denominations  of  America  dare  not  forbid 
them  to  have  it.  , 

What  kind  of  church  will  the  Chinese  make?  Will  it  be  a 
church  with  bishops?  Will  it  be  a  church  with  ritual?  Will  it 
be  a  church  that  baptizes  by  sprinkling,  by  immersion  or  by  both? 
Will  it  be  a  church  requiring  creed  subscription? 

Nobody  knows.  And  it  does  not  matter.  Only  one  thing  matters 
— that  the  new  united  Chinese  Christian  church,  when  it  is  formed, 
shall  be  a  church  eager  and  triumphant  in  the  faith  that  Jesus 
Christ  and  he  only  can  save  Chinese  sinners. 

And  that  it  will  be — if  the  American  churches  take  hands  off  right 
now  and  let  the  Chinese  follow  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Chinese  Christianity  today  is  a  spiritual,  evangelistic  Christianity. 
Let  the  church  of  China  take  form  just  now  and  it  will  be  a 
church  genuinely  kindred  with  the  historic  company  of  those  who 
have  lived  and  died  for  Jesus  and  his  cross. 

But  if  the  persistent  intrusion  of  American  and  European  de- 
nominationalism  should  prevent  the  outworking  of  the  Spirit's  pur- 
pose, the  present  opportune  temper  of  spiritual  loyalty  there  may 
degenerate  to  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  now  prevalent  in  Japan. 

Any  American  who  professes  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  power  to  bend  obedient  men  to  his  will  among  any  race  of 
humanity  should  be  ashamed  to  try  to  lay  down  terms  to  define 
what  the  church  in  China  created  by  the  Spirit  shall  hold  and  do. 

Is  a  man  convinced  that  immersion  is  the  only  baptism  pleasing  to 
God?  Then  let  him  join  with  nonimmersionist  Christians  in  the 
compact  that  the  new  church  in  China  shall  be  left,  under  God's 
guidance,  to  settle  the  question  itself.  If  immersion  is  the  only 
baptism,  will  not  God  make  it  plain  to  the  Chinese? 

So  with  bishops — if  any  man  believes  that  the  true  church  must 
needs  have  bishops,  let  him  for  once  omit  the  question  from  argu- 
ment and  leave  it  to  Providence. 

Who  is  unwilling  to  trust  God  to  fulfill  his  own  will  in  China? 
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Sheng  Yun  Would  Revive  Manchu  Regime 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
empire  and  the  diversity  of  interests  that  seek  to  cloak  themselves 
with  the  flag  of  patriotism,  if  there  should  not  appear  rival  "gov- 
ernments" to  dispute  the  triumph  of  the  Chinese  republic.  Some  of 
these  movements  may  become  formidable,  and  even  temporarily  set 
back  the  constitutional  aspirations  of  young  China.  In  Shensi 
province,  for  example.  General  Sheng  Yun  has  proclaimed  himself 
protector  of  the  Manchu  dynasty;  and  if  he  were  able  to  rally  to 
his  banner  a  large  representation  of  the  reactionary  elements  his 
threat  might  be  viewed  with  concern.  But  most  of  these  movements 
must  depend  for  their  existence  upon  supplies  produced  by  levies 
which  are  neither  permanently  productive  nor  conducive  to  popu- 
larity. Money  and  popular  favor  are  essential  to  success,  and 
with  the  republic  once  fairly  well  established  financially  counter 
revolutions  are  likely  to  become  rare. 

Stories  of  probably  exaggerated  character  continue  to  give  pretext 
for  glaring  headlines  in  the  American  newspapers.  These  asser- 
tions should  be  received  with  discriminating  doubts.  For  months 
to  come  there  doubtless  will  be  disorder  in  China;  but  the  horrors 
attendant  on  the  present  remarkable  convulsion  do  not — so  trust- 
worthy observers  write — at  all  justify  the  more  shocking  press  re- 
ports. Yuan  Shih  Kai — mistrusted  though  he  may  be — is  too  shrewd 
to  willingly  come  into  conflict  with  the  western  powers  by  tolerating 
barbarity;  and  his  promise  to  remove,  as  far  as  his  power  goes, 
all  religious  disabilities  and  to  enforce  religious  toleration  is 
an  indication  of  his  commendable  purposes.  The  terrible  massacres 
which  the  world  with  good  reason  feared  at  the  outset  of  the 
revolution  have  not  taken  place,  though  cities  have  been  captured, 
the  Manchu  dynasty  has  abdicated,  the  national  assembly  prac- 
tically holds  the  power  of  government  and  a  president  sits  in  the 
seat  of  authority  at  Peking.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
massacres  will  never  come? 

Anthracite  Men  in  Fateful  Disagreement 

The  experience  of  the  American  public  a  decade  ago  demon- 
strated how  important  a  place  in  the  operations  of  everyday  life  is 
held  by  a  single  product  of  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the  coun- 
try. The  anthracite  coal  deposits  are  not  only  limited  geographically 
but  they  are  held  in  ownership  by  a  small  number  of  persons  and 
corporations.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  for  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees in  combination  to  effect  a  practically  total  stoppage  of  the 
public's  supply  of  this  fuel.  In  1902,  before  the  conciliation  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  had  brought  about  a 
settlement,  there  had  been  widespread  loss  and  discomfort  because 
of  the  anthracite  shortage,  and  the  public  irritation  doubtless  was 
an  efficient  factor  in  persuading  both  operators  and  miners  to 
a  settlement. 

Now  there  is  promise  of  another  shutting  down.  Recently  the 
United  Mine  Workers  presented  a  request  for  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  a  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  nine  to  eight  hours  and 
other  changes  in  the  wage  scale.  The  operators,  after  some  con- 
sideration, responded  with  a  counter  proposal  to  renew  the  present 
arrangement  for  three  years.  This  suggestion  has  been  uncon- 
ditionally rejected  by  the  miners,  who  insist  that  the  changed 
conditions  of  living  and  the  alterations  in  the  market  situation  since 
1902  justify  the  appeal. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  promises  to  be  a  cessation  of  work 
in  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  on  April  i.  But 
negotiations  between  mine  owners  and  the  unions  are  usually 
marked  by  such  threats  at  the  beginnings,  and  this  is  not  the 
season  when  a  strike  would  create  the  most  serious  embarrassment 
for  the  public.  The  public,  however,  may  well  prefer  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  behalf  of  settlement  before  its  interests  actually 
are  made  to  suffer. 

'T'  T 

British  Miners  and  Men  Still  Obdurate 

In  the  presence  of  much  actual  suffering  by  thousands  not  directly 
concerned,  the  British  mine  owners  and  their  striking  operatives 
have  continued  unmoved  by  the  compromise  proposals  of  the 
government.  Last  week  brought  with  it  further  restrictions  of 
train  service,  with  consequent  handicaps  to  trade  and  industry. 
Schools  and  other  public  institutions  were  closed,  street  lamps  were 
unlighted  and  multitudes  were  deprived  of  food  and  fuel.  There 
were  evidences  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  strikers — 


especially  nonunion  men  not  receiving  benefits — but  the  attitude  of 
the  colliery  owners  offered  no  hope  except  a  compromise  that  the 
workers  were  not  yet  ready  to  consider. 

Before  the  negotiations  had  fairly  begun  more  than  800,000  miners 
had  ceased  work,  including  such  large  groups  as  180,000  in  South 
Wales,  160,000  in  Durham,  123,000  in  Yorkshire  and  100,000  in 
Scotland.  To  the  government's  proposal  that  a  minimum  wage  be 
established  in  each  district,  with  safeguards  to  protect  the  employer 
against  abuse,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  owners  substantially  agreed. 
But  the  employers  from  South  Wales,  Scotland  and  Northumber- 
land refused  to  proceed  on  this  basis.  Unless  they  would  yield,  or 
the  miners  would  consent  to  return  to  work  before  a  settlement  had 
been  arranged  in  all  the  districts,  parliamentary  action  for  a  com- 
pulsory settlement  seemed  inevitable.  The  strike  has  been  free 
from  disorder. 

"t*  *r 

Soldiers  on  Guard  in  Germany 

In  Westphalia  and  other  districts  of  Germany  the  situation 
has  not  borne  so  peaceful  an  aspect,  though  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  disorders  have  been  provoked  by  the  haste  to  bring 
martial  law  into  partial  or  full  effect.  Regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  quickly  put  on  duty,  and  the  threat  of  force,  coupled 
with  the  insistence  of  the  operators  that  they  would  not  yield  to  an 
increase  in  wages,  made  the  prospects  for  the  miners  appear  dubious. 
The  additional  fact  that  the  miners  are  divided  into  Socialist  and 
non-Socialist  factions  does  not  count  in  favor  of  their  success. 

With  the  miners  of  France  and  Belgium  added  to  the  300,000  idle 
in  Germany  and  800,000  in  Great  Britain,  the  situation  threatens  to 
create  an  international  problem  of  a  new  and  puzzling  character. 

Congress  Given  Facts  on  Living  Costs 

It  is  no  special  comfort  to  the  man  living  on  a  slender  income 
to  be  informed  that  people  in  other  lands  are  faring  as  badly  or 
even  worse.  The  information  may  serve  to  assure  him  that  the 
causes  are  not  peculiar  to  America,  but  the  assurance  is  valuable 
only  as  it  makes  possible  getting  at  the  causes  and  removing  them. 

President  Taft  has  transmitted  to  Congress  the  result  of  state 
department  investigations  abroad,  .showing  that  living  costs  have 
largely  increased  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Holland  during 
the  last  decade.  It  is  also  indicated  that  while  the  average  of  wages 
has  been  lifted,  the  increase  in  earnings  has  by  no  means  kept  up> 
with  the  level  of  the  prices  of  necessities.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  President's  message  is  a  statement  regarding  the  popular 
cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain.  These  organizations,  which 
seek  either  to  provide  produce  and  supplies  at  low  prices  or  to 
return  the  margin  in  the  form  of  dividends,  have  been  remarkably 
successful.  But  they  have  not  solved  the  problem.  The  question 
of  cost  of  living  is  a  decidedly  serious  one  and  well  deserving 
the  national  and  international  consideration  it  is  receiving.  A  good 
many  worthy  people  will  have  passed  beyond  worry  regarding 
such  a  subject,  however,  before  the  problem  has  been  brought  any- 
where near  a  solution. 

"T"  T 

Wiley  of  Chemistry  Fame  Quits 

Probably  four  out  of  five  average  Americans  visiting  the 
agricultural  department  at  Washington  for  the  first  time,  if  they 
sought  first  to  see  the  veteran  Secretary  Wilson  would  be  sure  next 
to  look  for  a  certain  man  who  has  stood  before  the  public  as  its 
protector.  That  man  is  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  was,  but  now  is 
not,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Wiley's  resignation 
was  announced  on  the  15th  with  the  statement  that  he  proposes  now 
to  devote  himself  to  the  movement  for  establishment  of  a  federal 
bureau  of  health. 

Dr.  Wiley  fought  valiantly  for  the  full  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  laws.  In  doing  so  he  hit  the  pocketbooks  of  some  manu- 
facturers and  encountered  what  appeared  to  be  a  campaign  to  drive 
him  from  office.  Doubtless  the  doctor  made  errors,  but  a  con- 
gressional committee  investigating  his  conduct  complimented  him 
highly,  and  he  apparently  had  public  approval  in  his  controversies. 
The  reason  assigned  for  his  resignation  is  the  hampering  of  his 
activities  by  antagonistic  official  associates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  successor  will  be  not  only  equally  honest  and  able  but  no 
less  fearless.  ,  , 

Handicap  on  Mexican  Insurgency 

As  President  Madero  and  his  supporters  know  from  personall 
experience,  the  business  of  managing  a  Mexican  revolution  is  bound 
to  receive  a  severe  setback  from  any  measures  which  restrict  cer- 
tain transactions  with  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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A  revolution  of  the  real  sort  cannot  exist  without  rifles  and 
ammunition,  and  it  is  easier  to  carry  rifles  and  cartridges  across 
a  river  than  to  bring  them  in  by  sea.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the 
present  revolutionaries  in  Mexico  believe  that  President  Madero 
has  persuaded  Uncle  Sam  to  serve  them  a  shabby  trick.  For 
Congress  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  shipping  of  arms  from  the 
United  States  into  any  American  country  where  disorder  exists. 
Thus  the  course  of  the  insurrecto  is  made  more  difficult;  but  since 
he  thrives  on  peril  and  discomfort,  being  thus  all  the  more  a  hero 
when  he  gains  his  conquest,  he  has  no  special  claim  for  sympathy. 

Coincidence  in  Slaughter  of  Officials 

The  implied  power  of  the  state  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
use  of  actual  force  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  two 
shocking  tragedies  took  place  on  the  same  day  of  last  week.  It  is 
specially  notable  that  the  courts  have  been  usually  free  from 
armed  intimidation  during  all  of  America's  history.  But  the  record 
has  been  broken. 

Hillsboro,  a  mountain  hamlet  of  the  western  section  of  Virginia, 
is  the  court  town  of  Carroll  county.  Floyd  Allen,  member  of  a 
gang  given  to  outlawry,  was  being  sentenced  by  Judge  T.  L.  Massie 
when  a  fusillade  of  bullets  from  the  spectators  in  the  crowded  little 
room  killed  judge,  prosecutor  and  sheriff.  A  young  woman  on- 
looker and  a  juryman  were  fatally  wounded.  The  assassins  escaped 
to  the  hills,  some  of  them  being  captured  later  by  a  posse. 

Dynamite  and  revolvers  smuggled  to  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  made  possible  the  killing  of  the  warden, 
deputy  warden  and  an  usher,  the  murderers  escaping.  Stories  are 
told  of  special  severities  at  the  Lincoln  prison,  and  the  culprits  were 
certainly  willing  to  take  desperate  chances  for  a  freedom  likely  to 
end  quickly  with  the  farthest  limit  of  punishment  meted  to  cold- 
blooded murderers. 

Victor  Emmanuel  Escapes  Bullets 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  Humbert  of  Italy  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  rule  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  proved  at  least  superficially  popular,  the  personalities  of  the 
king  and  his  consort  being  pleasing  and  their  philanthropies  notable. 
But  kindly  personalities  are  not  protection  against  the  stroke  which 
aims  at  monarchism.  When  Victor  was  proceeding  to  the  Pantheon 
to  attend  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  his  father 
one  Dalba  broke  through  the  cordon  of  soldiers  and  fired  three 
shots  from  a  revolver.  One  of  these  shots  doubtless  would  have 
reached  the  king  or  the  queen,  who  were  in  a  closed  carriage,  had 
not  an  officer  interposed  his  horse  and  his  own  body,  receiving  a 
slight  wound. 

Dalba  is  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  seemingly  acted  either  on 
his  own  initiative  or  as  the  weak-minded  tool  of  others.  The  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  no  special  political  significance. 

Urges  Government- Controlled  Water  Power 

Herbert  Knox  Smith,  commissioner  of  corporations,  reports  to 
Congress  that  ten  great  groups  of  interests  control  60  per  cent  of 
the  developed  water  power  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Smith 
favors  retention  by  the  government  of  the  control  of  water  power 
on  the  federal  domain,  suggesting  a  rental  system  as  the  best  plan 
for  development 

The  "interests"  named — all  of  which  are  more  or  less  inter- 
related— are:  General  Electric,  Hydraulic  Power  Company  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  of  California,  Clark-Foote- 
Hodenpyl-Walbridge  interests  of  Michigan,  Maine  and  Oregon ; 
Southern  Power  Company  of  South  Carolina,  S.  Morgan  Smith 
interests  of  Georgia,  Brady  interests  of  Tennessee,  United  Missouri 
River  Power  Company  of  Montana  and  the  Telluride  Power  Com- 
pany of  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  6,000,000  horse  power  now  provided  by  water 
•saves  33,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  and  some  19,000,000  horse 
power  may  yet  be  developed.  The  country  cannot  afford  care- 
lessly to  let  such  resources  slip  into  private  control. 

— Relatives  and  friends  of  the  missionaries  in  the  South  China 
■mission  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  receipt,  last  week,  of  a  cable 
•message  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  from  Dr.  Noyes  of  that  mission  containing  these  words : 
"'Missionaries  are  not  in  peril." 
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Federal  Council  Inquires  About  Country  Life 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  undertaken  to  collate  a 
mass  of  facts  concerning  the  rural  churches  of  America.  Ques- 
tions have  been  addressed  to  1,200  organizations  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  rural  Hfe  through  church  activity  and  to  at  least 
500  individuals  who  are  known  to  be  in  some  sense  specialists  on  the 
question.  The  main  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  discover  whether 
spiritual  or  social  needs  are  being  held  uppermost  in  the  most 
progressive  country  congregations.  There  are  also  pertinent  queries 
as  to  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  persons  addressed,  the  Federal 
Council  may  do  for  the  religious  and  social  betterment  of  country 
life.  If  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  demand  the  council  will 
probably  undertake  to  prepare  a  manual  of  progressive  methods  for 
the  church  in  its  rural  relations. 

Questions  on  Religion  and  the  Press 

The  publicity  commission  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement, 
gathering  material  for  its  report  on  the  use  of  the  printed  page  in 
religious  propaganda,  has  sent  out  over  the  country  a  number  of 
questionaires  of  very  pungent  interest.  If  general  and  representa- 
tive replies  are  received,  the  deductions  from  the  material  will  have 
singular  meaning. 

One  of  these  questionaires  has  to  do  with  religious  journals,  and 
thoughtful  laymen  all  over  the  country  will  be  asked  to  say  with  en- 
tire frankness  whether  they  take  church  papers;  if  they  do  not, 
why  they  neglect  them ;  if  they  do,  what  improvements  in  them 
they  deem  desirable,  and  in  general  what  their  impression  is  con- 
cerning the  importance  and  worth  of  periodicals  representing  or- 
ganized Christian  religion. 

Another  paper  of  questions  goes  to  the  editors  of  city  dailies  all 
over  the  country.  This  inquires  whether  the  newspapers  have  special 
staffs  reporters  for  religious  news ;  whether  they  print  church  read- 
ing notices  free  or  as  paid  advertising;  whether  they  are  conscious 
of  any  general  demand  for  religious  information ;  whether  in  their 
editorial  columns  they  treat  religion  sympathetically  or  critically, 
and  whether  as  general  features  of  the  paper  they  care  for  "ser- 
mons, Sunday  school  lesson  comments  or  reports  of  worldwide 
religious  movements. 

A  third  paper  inquires  of  ministers  whether  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  that  church  matters  receive  in  the  daily  press,  and  still 
a  fourth  questionaire  makes  similar  inquiries  concerning  daily  papers 
from  laymen. 

The  commission  expects,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  to  demonstrate 
to  the  editors  of  the  daily  press  that  there  is  more  appreciation 
of  religious  news  among  their  readers  than  most  of  them  suppose. 

India's  Gains  in  Christianity 

The  census  figures  of  India  show  that  only  seventeen  individuals 
returned  themselves  as  atheists  and  only  fifty  were  recorded  as 
agnostics.  The  Hindu  population  has  risen  a  million  a  year  in  the 
last  decade,  numbering  217,000,000,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
There  are  68,000,000  Moslems,  as  compared  with  50,000,000  some 
three  decades  ago.  In  all  India  there  are  only  336,870  Buddhists. 
Including  Burma,  however,  there  are  over  10,000,000.  The  Jains 
now  number  less  than  1,250,000,  whereas  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab 
have  increased  from  2,200,000  to  more  than  3,000,000  in  the  last 
decade.  The  nonproselytizing  Parsee  numbers  only  100,000.  Yet 
these  Zoroastrians  exercise  a  great  influence  in  India,  their  shops 
being  met  with  in  many  cities  outside  of  Bombay  (their  center)  and 
their  great  prosperity  being  evidenced  everywhere.  There  are  only 
21,000  Jews  now  in  India. 

The  growth  of  Christianity  in  numbers  is  here  shown :  1881, 
1,862,634;  1891,  2,284,380;  1901,  2,923,241;  1911,  3,876,196.  In  the 
native  states  of  India — with  71,000,000  out  of  the  315,000,000 — the 
advance  has  been  relatively  greater  than  in  districts  where  the 
British  exercise  complete  governmental  powers.  The  civilians  of 
European  or  American  domicile  or  pure  descent  in  India  number 
about  125,000.  More  than  five-eighths  belong  to  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  held  by  about  one-fifth, 
while  following  a  long  way  behind  are  the  Presbyterians  with  15,000 
adherents  and  the  Methodists  with  7,000.  The  Eurasian  Christians 
number  about  101,000,  as  against  89,000  at  the  previous  census. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  them — 57,000 — are  Roman  Catholics, 
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and  not  quite  one-fourth  Anglicans.  Of  the  remainder  2,573  are 
Methodists,  2,239  Baptists  and  just  under  2,000  Presbyterians.  Some 
3,574,000  of  the  Christian  population  are  natives  of  the  country, 
and  here  the  Roman  Catholics  take  first  place  with  some  1,394,000 
adherents,  as  compared  with  1,122,000  in  the  previous  enumeration. 
The  Protestant  total  in  1901  was  970,000,  so  that  the  increase  for 
the  decennium  does  not  fall  far  short  of  half  a  million.  The 
Baptists  advance  from  217,000  to  more  than  331,000,  and  the 
Anglicans  advance  from  306,000  to  332,000.  The  CongregationaHsts 
have  grown  from  37,000  to  134,000.  The  Presbyterian  Indians  have 
grown  in  the  decade  from  43,000  to  164,000  and  the  Methodists 
from  68,000  to  162,000.  The  Lutherans  and  allied  denominations 
have  advanced  from  154,000  to  217,000. 

New  York  Looks  Toward  Conservation  Congress 

No  one  man  has  a  complete  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forv/ard  Movement  in  his  mind.  The  thing  is  too 
big  for  that.  Local  manifestations  vary,  and  the  best  an  interpreter 
can  do  is  to  record  impressions  of  the  most  typical  local  illustra- 
tion of  the  movement  he  can  find. 

Such  a  meeting  was  the  dinner  in  Broadway  tabernacle,  New 
York  City,  March  14.  Fred  B.  Smith  said  he  had  never  before 
at  one  time  faced  so  many  recognized  public  leaders  and  speakers 
of  national  prominence.  Of  the  500  men  who  sat  down  to'dinner — 
a  good  dinner,  by  the  way — a  full  fourth  were  members  of  the 
commissions  of  the  Christian  conservation  congress,  who  had  been 
in  joint  session  during  the  day.  Nevertheless  it  was  predominantly 
a  Gotham  gathering,  despite  the  sprinkling  of  men  from  many 
parts  of  the  land.  The  interest  and  eagerness  of  the  local  men 
argue  for  the  success  of  the  New  York  City  campaign  April  14-19, 
preparations  for  which  are  now  actively  under  way.  President 
Finley  presided.  His  skill  in  keeping  others  in  the  foreground,  and 
himself  in  the  background,  was  as  good  as  a  dissertation  upon  the 
happy  art  of  being  a  model  chairman.  There  were  no  frills  on  this 
program — it  kept  the  Men  and  Religion  attitude. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  Men  and  ReHgion  message  the 
speeches  were  about  ideal.  They  sounded  the  prophet  note.  Fear- 
less and  faithful,  free  from  buncombe  and  chaff,  they  said  the  new 
things  that  are  true,  without  abating  or  disparaging  the  old  loyalties. 
Every  pastor  present  felt  that  he  and  his  congregational  work  had 
beep  given  a  lift;  while  the  laymen  knew  that,  however  high  their 
heads  had  been  raised  in  vision,  their  feet  still  stood  squarely 
planted  in  a  local  field  of  service.  The  wholesomeness  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  genuineness  of  its  stir  left  a  sweet  flavor  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  growing  skeptical  of  mere  rousements. 

Although  his  church — the  famous  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  of 
Boston— had  burnt  down  the  night  before,  James  A.  Francis,  D.  D., 
was  present  at  the  dinner  as  expected,  with  only  a  single  sentence 
concerning  this  calamity;  and  that  to  the  effect  that  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  could  not  be  touched  by  fire. 
Then  he  plunged  into  an  interpretation  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
message  in  the  terms  of  evangelism  that  proved  him  of  prophet 
mold.  Lithe  in  mind  as  in  body,  keen  to  see  and  to  say,  he 
pressed  home  the  gospel  for  our  day  with  a  directness  and 
searching  skill  that  caused  those  500  sophisticated  city  men  to 
lean  forward  with  eyes  afire.  That  speech  and  that  spectacle  re- 
vealed the  absurdity  of  the  widely  repeated  charge  that  the  move- 
ment wears  a  "Wall  street"  collar.  It  likewise  would  have  been  a 
revelation  of  the  real  character  of  many  New  York  business  men. 

Dean  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  who  followed,  was  dif- 
f  rent,  but  his  right  to  the  prophet's  mantle  was  hkewise  unques- 
tioned. His  mind  is  cast  in  a  different  mold  from  that  of  the 
rapierlike  Francis ;  but  his  message  was  quite  as  great.  Sure,  steady, 
witty,  resourceful,  he  bore  the  same  essential  message  as  the  other 
speaker,  and  was  equally  brave  and  modern  and  penetrating.  Rare 
is  the  occasion  that  affords  two  such  great  and  opportune  speeches. 

A  story  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  held  to  the  theme  in  his  own 
fashion,  gathered  up  much  of  the  night's  burden.  He  described  the 
familiar  picture,  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  which  shows  a  beautiful  celestial  being  guarding  a  little 
child  crossing  a  bridge  with  a  broken  railing.  As  he  studied  the 
picture  he  heard  a  farmer  who  had  come  up  say  to  his  wife,  "Why 
doesn't  that  fool  angel  nail  up  that  railing  and  go  on  about  his 
business?"  ^  ^ 

A  View  of  the  Laymen's  Part  in  the  Work 

Another  than  the  platform  phase  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment was  revealed  at  this  typical  meeting.  This  was  the  laymen's 
part,  the  work  of  the  men  who  serve  on  the  committees  and  finance 
the  undertaking.    A  wise  and  courageous  little  speech  by  James  M. 


Speers,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has  undertaken  to  pay  the 
heavy  bills  of  the  local  campaign  of  the  national  congress  and  of 
the  special  advertising  campaign  in  New  York,  was  as  a  window 
though  which  a  wide  vista  of  unromantic  labor  and  devotion  could 
be  seen.  This  vision  of  the  laymen's  labors  in  every  city  where 
Men  and  Religion  has  gone  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  any  of  the  plat- 
form speeches  of  the  movement. 

Impending  Reports  of  the  Nine  Commissions 

The  real  occasion  for  this  New  York  dinner  and  demonstration 
was  the  joint  meeting  of  the  nine  commissions  of  the  congress.  To 
sit  in  this  session  was  to  see  the  true  greatness  of  this  meeting  which 
is  to  bring  the  Christian  leaders  of  the  nation  together  next  month. 
The  speakers  on  the  program  are  of  secondary  importance  to  these 
commission  reports,  which  are  really  the  first  thorough,  scientific 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  continent  from  a  religious  standpoint 
ever  made  in  North  America.  What  the  Edinburgh  conference  did 
for  the  foreign  field  this  congress  will  do  for  the  home  land. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  commission  members — and  that  list  of 
seventy-five  men  is  a  fair  beginning  for  a  "Who's  Who"  in  Amer- 
can  Protestantism — gives  promise  of  great  deliverances.  The  re- 
ports will  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  for  discussion  at  the 
congress.  That  on  Christian  unity  bids  fair  to  touch  the  farthest 
point  yet  reached  in  the  worldwide  discussion  of  this  subject.  The 
rural  church  report  has  commanded  the  services  of  so  many  authori- 
ties that  it  will  issue  two  small  volumes  instead  of  one.  The  pub- 
licity commission's  findings  on  the  relation  of  church  and  press 
breaks  new  ground.  So  on  through  the  list,  the  report  on  social 
service  being  perhaps  the  most  eagerly  awaited  of  all.  The  men 
who  could  and  would  do  the  job  have  been  put  on  these  commis- 
sions. All  Christendom  will  give  heed  to  the  deliverance  of  the  na- 
tional Christian  conservation  congress.  Whatever  the  results  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  campaigns  have  been  in  the  seventy-six  cities 
visited,  this  national  congress  should  justify  the  whole  enterprise. 

Religious  Education  Association  at  St.  Louis 

To  put  religion  ■  into  education  and  education  into  religion  was 
the  central  thought  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association  held  at  St.  Louis  last  week.  Observers 
were  impressed  with  the  seriousness  with  which  the  association  is 
addressing  itself  to  the  question  of  how  to  effect  this  purpose. 

The  association  now  has  more  than  a  dozen  departments,  three 
new  ones  having  been  added  this  year — negro  education,  village  and 
rural  life  and  training  of  lay  workers.  More  than  a  hundred  names 
of  speakers  appeared  on  the  program,  and  few  of  the  appointed 
speakers  were  absent.  The  registration  of  attendance  from  out- 
side St.  Louis  showed  near  to  a  thousand.  This  is  not  so  large 
as  in  some  former  years — for  instance,  last  year  in  Providence — 
but  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  showing  considering  that  St.  Louis 
is  at  one  side  of  the  territory  from  which  the  association  has 
heretofore  drawn. 

As  some  adverse  criticism  of  the  association  had  been  aroused 
in  St.  Louis  just  before  the  coming  of  the  convention,  it  found  the 
atmosphere  -  rather  electrical,  and  everybody  knew  that  it  would 
not  take  much  to  set  the  fireworks  going.  But  there  were  no 
speeches  of  the  firebrand  variety. 

At  the  beginning  the  convention  sought  divine  guidance  in  an 
hour  of  prayer  known  as  the  preparation  meeting,  led  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bitting  of  St.  Louis.  The  program  represented  high  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  theological  seminaries  and  churches  from  North 
Dakota  to  Texas,  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina.  The 
absence  of  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University  andi 
President  Samuel  C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
was  very  much  regretted.  At  the  annual  business  session  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope  of  Chicago  was  re- 
elected by  the  executive  committee  to  the  general  secretaryship. 

Conferences  were  held  on  the  following  themes :  Universities 
and  colleges,  college  training,  theological  seminaries,  churches  and 
pastors,  Sunday  schools  and  teacher  training,  teachers  of  Bible  in 
colleges,  public  schools,  Christian  associations,  the  home,  rural  life, 
religious  art  and  music,  lay  workers,  the  immigrant,  negro  educa- 
tion, church  directors  of  religious  education. 

The  local  attendance  upon  the  conferences  was  not  large,  but  the 
general  sessions  held  in  the  evening  were  attended  by  audiences 
that  well  filled  the  Odeon.  Here  President  James  Hampton  Kirk- 
land,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  delivered  the  annua! 
address,  followed  by  Theodore  F.  Gailor,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Tennessee,  who  spoke  on  "Our  Indebtedness  to  Religious  Leaders"; 
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I.  Lowenthal,  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  temple,  Nashville,  on  "Religious 
Leadership  in  the  Present  Age,"  and  L.  Wilbur  Messer,  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago,  on  "Organizing  Young 
Men  for  Religious  Leadership."  Other  themes  and  speakers  of  the 
general  sessions  were :  "The  Church  as  a  Field  of  Religious  Lead- 
ership," Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; "The  College  as  a  Field  of  Religious  Leadership,"  Albert  Ross 
Hill,  LL.  D.,  president  of  University  of  Missouri;  "The  World 
of  Toil  as  a  Field  of  Religious  Leadership,"  Charles  S.  McFarland, 
secretary  Federal  Council  of  Churches;  "The  Responsibility  for 
Training  Religious  Leaders  in  the  Present  Age,"  Elijah  A.  Hanley, 
D.  D.,  president  Franklin  College,  Indiana ;  "Federation  of  Religious 
Leadership,"  Theodore  G.  Soares,  D.  D.,  divinity  school,  University 
of  Chicago;  "The  Vision  of  Leadership,  the  Goal  in  National  and 
International  Life,"  Henry  Stiles  Bradley,  D.  D.,  pastor  Piedmont 
Congregational  church,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

What  the  Association  Proposes 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 

"The  Religious  Education  Association,  assembled  at  its  ninth 
general  convention,  recognizing  the  social  question  as  the  burn- 
ing issue  of  the  day,  affirms  that  the  preservation  and  moralization 
of  the  family  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  problem.  Through  public  and 
private  education  we  must  emphasize  the  peculiar  opportunity  and 
responsibility  of  parenthood  under  modern  conditions,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  a  social  organization  that  the  home  may  perform 
its  moral  functions. 

"We  hold  that  the  supreme  aim  of  public  education  is  to  inspire 
and  train  for  righteous  citizenship.  We  share  the  general  senti- 
ment of  public  school  leaders  concerning  the  moral  inadequacy 
of  abstract  ethical  instruction,  but  we  hold  that  the  central  aim 
of  education,  the  development  of  character,  requires  a  definitely 
planned  system  in  which  moral  instruction  shall  be  inseparably  one 
with  moral  training. 

"We  affirm  that  in  American  life,  with  its  separation  of  organized 
religion  from  the  taxing  power,  the  Sunday  school  is  of  prime 
importance.  In  order  that  it  may  execute  its  great  trust,  the  church 
must  provide  adequate  equipment,  trained  teachers  and  a  curriculum 
that  provides  not  only  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  church  history 
and  doctrine,  but  also  for  the  religious  interpretation  of  nature,  of 
history  and  of  everyday  life. 

"We  are  gratified  to  note  a  rapid  advance  in  the  standards  and 
methods  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  type  of  leadership  insisted 
upon,  and  particularly  in  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  churches  and  denominations  for  trained  leaders  of  religious 
education  in  both  the  local  and  the  denominational  field. 

"These  advances,  however,  represent  only  the  beginnings  of  the 
reform  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Religious  Education  Association 
came  into  being.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  fully  come  to  press 
these  further  needs  upon  the  conscience  of  the  churches: 

"i.  That  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  be  required  to  show  that 
they  are  competent  to  supervise  a  Sunday  school  and  to  train  its 
teachers. 

"2.  That  missionary  societies,  theological  seminaries  and  training 
schools  for  missionaries  unite  to  provide  expert  leaders  in  religious 
education  for  mission  service. 

"3.  That  schools  for  the  training  of  lay  workers  in  religious 
education  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  natural 
step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  religious  education  in  all  schools  for  lay  religious  workers  in 
which  such  a  department  does  not  now  exist. 

"4.  That  theological  instruction  and  training  be  so  differentiated 
as  to  provide  leaders  especially  prepared  for  work  in  villages  and 
rural  districts ;  and  that  the  denominations  should  investigate,  as 
some  are  already  doing,  the  conditions  of  religious  efficiency  in  such 
communities. 

"5.  That  colleges  be  urged  to  offer  such  instruction  in  religious 
education  that  laymen  and  laywomen  may  be  prepared  for  effective 
educational  work  in  the  family,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church. 
The  appeal  is  coming  from  every  quarter  for  such  leadership  and 
the  colleges  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  newborn  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  task  that  now  faces  the  churches  of  America  is  to  provide 
at  their  own  expense  an  adequate  system  of  religious  education  for 
the  children  of  the  entire  country.  The  system  must  plan  definitely 
to  raise  up  religious  leaders  among  the  negroes.  It  must  include 
immigrants,  the  neglected  classes  in  the  cities  and  all  groups  of  the 
population  that  are  unable  to  provide  such  education  from  their  own 
resources. 

"To  such  high  tasks  as  these  we  pledge  ourselves." 


Editorial 


The  Old  Minister 

PERHAPS  HE  is  to  be  blamed  for  being  old.  If  Ponce  de 
Leon  could  have  discovered  that  fountain  for  which  he 
searched  so  long,  he  would  have  conferred  an  inestimable 
blessing  on  the  ministry.  Perpetual  youth  means  perpetual  power 
to  the  man  who  has  power.  The  age  when  the  world  has  no  use 
for  a  man  would  never  be  reached  if  there  were  a  fountain  of 
eternal  youth.  Whoever  thought  he  felt  the  clawing  clutch  of 
age  could  escape  by  visiting  the  Spaniard's  spring.  One  visit  in 
a  decade  would  be  sufficient.  A  summer  vacation  trip  once  every 
ten  years  would  bring  the  minister  new  vigor.  He  would  step 
into  his  pulpit  on  his  return,  rosy-cheeked,  glossy-haired,  elastic- 
stepped,  fresh-ideaed.   What  a  boon  that  fountain  would  be ! 

But  the  Spaniard  died  without  finding  the  spring.  Too  bad ! 
Ministers  and  other  men  grow  old  as  before  his  search.  The  habit 
of  growing  old  has  come  to  us  from  the  past,  and  has  never  been 
reformed.  It  grips  still.  It  rounds  the  shoulders,  bows  the  back, 
decreases  the  stature,  whitens  the  hair,  dulls  the  eye,  robs  the  voice 
of  its  resonance  and  makes  the  step  grow  slower  and  ever 
more  slow. 

"Our  minister  is  growing  old.  We  must  get  a  younger  man.  It 
will  never  do  to  let  the  church  die." 

"No,  of  course  not.  That  is  plain  common  sense.  Let  the 
old  minister  die." 

That  is  the  story.  It  surely  is.  It  sadly  is.  There  are  some 
thousands  of  ministers  in  America  today  who  are  being  allowed 
to  die,  and  to  die  in  sore  distress,  while  the  younger  man  is  keeping 
the  church  alive,  and  preparing  himself  to  follow  his  predecessor's 
footsteps  some  day.  The  question  that  would  cause  wonder,  if  one 
would  only  think,  is,  "What  has  the  old  minister  to  die  on?"  It 
costs  something  to  live  when  one  has  plenty  of  work  in  his  chosen 
profession.  It  costs  something  to  live  on  after  work  stops  and 
until  the  hour  to  die  arrives.  When  that  hour  comes  it  costs 
something  to  die.  How  can  the  old  minister  meet  that  cost?  The 
old  horse  can  be  turned  out  to  grass,  and  will  lie  down  and  die 
alone  some  day.  But  there  is  no  pasture  in  which  the  old  minister 
can  graze.  Who  is  in  fault  for  this?  The  church.  No  one 
else.  The  stock  market  is  not  in  fault,  nor  the  corporations,  nor 
"big  business,"  nor  the  government  for  making  everything  about 
business  so  uncertain.  The  church  which  calls  itself  "the  church 
of  the  living  God"  is  the  sole  cause  for  the  misery  of  the  old 
minister. 

There  are  states  in  our  union  that  give  pensions  to  teachers  who 
have  passed  a  required  number  of  years  in  service.  A  college  presi- 
dent said  to  the  writer,  "I  can  hold  on  here  until  I  round  out  my 
full  twenty-five  years  of  service;  then  the  Carnegie  fund  will 
provide  for  me."  The  old  minister  has  no  such  fund  to  which  to 
look  for  comfort  in  his  empty  years.  There  is  only  one  sure  defense 
for  him — death.  Poverty  will  not  trouble  him  after  that.  If  he 
could  have  it  arranged  so  that  he  could  pay  nature's  debt  before 
he  was  50,  he  would  never  be  old.  But  what  of  his  family?  That 
question  does  not  trouble  the  Romish  priest.  His  church  will  not  be 
burdened  by  his  widow  and  orphaned  children.  Happy  priest ! 
Happy  church!  Life's  duty  done;  life's  race  well  run;  glory  begun. 
And  no  widow.  Oh,  the  pathos  of  it !  The  satire  of  it !  The  shame 
of  it!  The  only  door  of  escape  from  leaving  a  burden  for  an  un- 
willing church  to  bear  is  the  door  opened  by  a  celibate  ministry, 
which  means  an  unnatural  life. 

Nothing  for  the  old  minister.  Millions  for  battleships;  millions 
for  colleges ;  millions  for  art  treasures ;  millions  for  libraries ;  mil- 
lions for  jewels  to  adorn  the  wives  and  daughters  of  wealth,  and 
nothing  for  the  worn  servant  of  God. 

Can  the  problem  of  the  old  minister  be  solved?  It  could  be.  Will 
it  be?  God  alone  knows.  The  minister  as  a  rule  can  save  but  a 
very  small  sum.  Count  out  from  any  estimate  a  few  ministers  in 
each  of  our  great  cities,  and  the  remainder  of  all  Presbyterian 
ministers  cannot  save  on  the  average  $150  per  year.  How  many 
Presbyterian  ministers  have  we?  Counting  pastors,  stated  supplies 
and  home  missionaries,  all  actually  at  work  with  churches,  there 
are  5,924.  Add  to  these  foreign  missionaries  and  evangelists,  and 
the  total  of  men  actually  at  work  is  6,828.  Besides  these  there  are 
ministers  engaged  in  teaching,  ministers  honorably  retired  and  those 
who  are  without  charge,  enough  to  make  our  total  number  8,923. 

There  are  1,250  names  of  persons  needing  aid  at  present  enrolled 
on  the  records  of  our  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  There  are  also 
more  than  a  thousand  ministers  who  are  more  than  70  years  of  age. 
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Of  the  1,250  persons  who  must  be  aided  some  are  widows;  some  are 
orphans.  These  are  the  people  who  are  represented  in  the  problem 
of  the  old  minister.  Again  we  ask,  Can  it  be  solved?  Not  by  our 
Board  of  Relief  with  its  present  resources.  Consider. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  board  can  be  set  down  as  approximating 
$2,500,000.  In  fact  they  are  not  as  much  as  that,  but  the  figure 
is  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  income  of  such 
a  sum  at  best  securable  safe  rates  could  not  be  more  than  .$125,000, 
which,  if  divided  equally  among  the  1,250  persons  on  the  roll  of  the 
board,  would  give  each  the  sum  of  $100  per  annum.  Think  of  it. 
A  horse  in  a  pasture  has  a  better  chance. 

How  long  can  a  family  of  two  live  on  $100?  Board  at  a  dollar  a 
week  for  each  would  more  than  consume  it.  How  far  will  that  sum 
of  money  go  if  the  two  old  people,  the  minister  and  his  wife,  keep 
house?  With  eggs  up  to  48  cents  per  dozen,  with  bread  5  cents  a 
loaf  and  milk  8  cents  a  quart,  with  potatoes  approximating  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  with  hamburger  steak  25  cents  a  pound,  how  long  could 
the  old  couple  live?  They  could  not  even  live  on  bread  and  milk, 
and  if  they  could  they  would  be  as  white  and  nerveless  as  the  milk 
on  which  they  lived. 

Money  galore  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  today  and  money  no 
more  in  the  old  minister's  home.  Of  course  in  our  church  there  are 
multitudes  of  poor;  great  multitudes  of  poor.  But  out  of  our  mil- 
lion and  a  third  of  members  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  persons 
whose  total  property  would  amount  to  some  $2,000,000,000.  Two 
billions  of  money  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  one  denomi- 
nation, and  1,250  old  ministers,  widows  of  old  ministers  and  their 
orphaned  children  asked  to  live  on  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

No  wonder  Dr.  George  W.  Montgomery  of  Pittsburg  raised  his 
voice  in  indignant  protest  against  such  an  iniquity.  Of  course,  some 
of  these  widows  must  take  in  washing,  as  he  said.  There  are 
twenty-five  persons  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  today,  some  men, 
some  women,  who  each  could  give  a  round  million  of  dollars  to  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  say,  "Make  our  faithful  old  min- 
isters and  their  wives  comfortable  and  happy.  Give  them  each  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  when  five  years  go  by,  we  will  do  a 
like  generous  thing,  and  make  it  possible  always  thereafter  to  give 
twice  a  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Such  an  act  as  that  would  be  unparalleled  by  any  bounty  the 
world  has  ever  known,  not  in  amount  but  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
happiness  it  would  bring.  Fifty  millions  wisely  invested  by  some 
great  fiduciary  institution  in  the  name  of  our  great  church  would 
solve  the  problem  of  the  old  minister  in  our  church  for  all  time 
to  come. 

You  read  and  laugh?    Why?  R.  S.  H. 


Make  Congress  Pass  This  Bill  Now 

The  Hughes  bill  is  the  form  in  which  there  now  lies  before 
Congress  the  proposed  legislation  which  a  year  ago  was  embodied 
in  the  measure  familiarly  known  to  the  public  as  the  Esch  bill.  It  is 
the  profoundly  to  be  desired  statute  which  would  forbid  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  matches  made  from  that  form  of  phosphorus  that 
eats  the  bones  of  the  faces  of  workmen  engaged  in  handling  it.  The 
employment  of  this  diabolical  stuff  in  a  manufacturing  process  where 
the  workers  using  it  suffer  such  agonizing  disfigurement  in  con- 
sequence is  as  much  a  crime  as  it  would  be  to  shoot  off  firearms 
promiscuously  in  a  crowded  street.  The  shooter  in  such  a  case 
might  plead  that  he  did  not  mean  to  harm  anybody,  but  the  chances 
of  injury  to  someone  from  such  recklessness  are  so  great  that  nobody 
could  do  a  thing  of  the  sort  innocently.  No  more  can  there  be  an 
innocent  use  of  this  dangerous  phosphorus  in  match-making.  And 
the  crime  is  the  greater  because  a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute  is 
available  at  only  a  little  higher  price. 

It  is  America's  shame  that  its  Congress  is  so  slow  passing  the 
simple  bill  which  would  extinguish  this  abuse.  The  American  public 
must  not  permit  the  present  session  to  adjourn  without  the  enact- 
ment of  it.  Let  public-spirited  Christian  citizens  get  to  work  to 
organize  sentiment  in  the  matter  in  every  community  and  to  bring 
that  sentiment  to  bear  on  congressmen.  This  is  the  most  important 
moral  measure  before  Congress  at  present.  Even  the  interstate 
liquor  bill  could  wait  over  another  session  better  than  the 
Hughes  bill. 

Distinguishing  Social  from  Individual  Rights 

The  Ohio  supreme  court  has  now  added  itself  to  the  list  of  su- 
preme state  tribunals  that  uphold  the  rights  of  a  state  legislature  to 
limit  by  law  the  hours  that  women  may  work  in  factories  or  stores. 
As  matters  stand  now,  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  are  left  practically  alone  in  calling  such  legislation 
unconstitutional.  The  argument  on  which  they  have  invalidated  laws 


of  this  character  is  that  they  interfere  with  individual  liberty  of 
contract.  It  is  held  that  a  woman,  like  any  other  citizen,  has  an 
individual  right  to  contract  to  work  for  as  many  hours  each  day 
as  she  may  please.  The  courts  which,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  it 
constitutional  to  restrict  those  hours  do  not  deny  that  individual 
liberty,  but  they  distinguish  between  an  employee's  right  to  work 
excessively  and  other  people's  right  to  make  profit  out  of  such 
excessive  work. 

The  two  sides  of  the  question  are  of  course  inseparable,  but  the 
state  has  an  entrance  on  one  side  and  does  not  on  the  other.  The 
state  may  not  interfere  with  what  is  personal,  but  it  may  interfere 
with  what  is  social.  One  employee  contracting  to  work  is  an  in- 
dividual matter,  but  when  an  employer  hires  many  employees  to 
work  for  him  it  becomes  a  social  matter.  Consequently  the  state 
may  forbid  an  employer  to  make  a  contract  which  it  could  not 
forbid  any  one  of  his  employees  to  accept. 

This  distinction,  though  it  seems  slender  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, is  fundamental  and  vital  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  prin- 
ciple. It  applies  in  just  the  same  way  on  the  temperance  question. 
The  state  may  not  forbid  a  man  to  drink  liquor,  because  that  is  an 
individual  matter,  but  it  may  forbid  dealers  to  sell  liquor,  because 
that  is  a  social  matter. 


— There  is  something  deeply  significant  of  the  inherent  spirituality 
of  American  life  in  the  fact  that  no  phrase  grows  popular  in 
scientific  or  economic  lines  without  soon  passing  over  into  an  applica- 
tion that  has  to  do  with  things  not  seen  but  eternal.  The  word 
"conservation"  is  an  example  very  much  in  point.  Two  years 
or  the  like  ago  the  things  that  everybody  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  "conservation"  were  matters  of  material  wealth — 
coal,  iron,  timber  and  so  forth.  But  already  the  word  has  been 
freed  from  its  materialistic  connections  and  made  to  do  a  larger 
service  in  connection  with  far  greater  values.  The  employment  of 
the  term  in  connection  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  one 
sign  of  this  enlargement,  but  is  not  its  only  expansion.  It  is  getting 
more  and  more  emphasis  also  in  practical  sociology.  The  "con- 
servation of  humanity"  is  a  watchword  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
spiring than  the  conservation  of  coal,  for  instance.  In  line  with 
this  emphasis  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  holds  a  confer- 
ence on  conservation  of  school  children  at  Lehigh  University, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  April  3-4.  The  speakers  are 
mostly  medical  men  and  teachers,  but  there  ought  to  be  many 
parents,  imbued  with  the  conservation  spirit,  present  to  listen. 

— Christian  workers  who  are  familiar  with  navy  men  say  that 
it  is  a  common  reply  of  sailors,  when  urged  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  Christ,  that  "a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  remain  in 
the  navy."  Certainly  even  a  government  so  industrious  to  separate 
church  from  state  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  that  sort  of  thing 
said  among  the  men  who  are  enlisted  to  defend  its  rights  and  honor. 
A  chaplain  on  every  ship — if  Congress  would  only  get  generous 
enough  to  provide  for  such  an  increase  of  chaplains,  and  if  the 
right  kind  of  chaplains  were  appointed — would  at  least  bring  con- 
ditions up  to  such  a  level  that,  as  in  civil  life  so  in  the  naval  service, 
it  might  fairly  be  said  that  to  be  a  Christian  was  in  any  case  as 
easy  as  not  to  be  one. 

— In  some  hotels  where  the  Gideons  have  supplied  the  rooms 
with  Bibles  it  is  regretted  to  "observe  that  certain  freak  sects  of 
religionists  have  slipped  in  between  the  leaves  of  Scripture  some 
of  their  cheese-paring  and  hair-splitting  tracts  arguing  for  strained 
and  overstrained  doctrines  that  make  Christianity  ridiculous.  Hard- 
headed  traveling  men  who  pick  up  these  Bibles  and  are  confronted 
with  such  interlarded  quibbles  are  very  likely  to  lay  the  book 
down  disgusted.  The  Gideons  should  keep  an  eye  out  to  see  that 
their  Bibles  are  not  adulterated  with  crazy  human  dogmas. 

— Rev.  Bertram  A.  Dickens,  a  Methodist  minister  who  has  been 
preaching  in  northern  Illinois  since  1884,  is  a  nephew  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  novelist.  The  novelist's  youngest  brother,  Augustus 
N.  Dickens,  was  until  1866  a  merchant  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  and 
the  minister  is  the  latter's  son. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— In  the  human  garden  a  snob  is  a  plant  whose  blossom  has 
highly  colored  petals,  but  whose  odor  (not  fragrance)  is  obnoxious. 

— Here  is  a  spark  from  a  divine  anvil:  "Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

— Is  the  re-creation  of  a  sinful  human  soul  one  of  the  recreations 
of  divine  love  and  power? 

— The  real  measure  of  enjoyment  is  not  days  of  possessions  but 
moments  of  achievement. 
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T  IS  A  healthy  experience  to  lind  rare  flowers 
growing  beyond  the  limits  of   one's  own 
jealously  guarded  garden.    It  is  especially 
healthy  when  we  have  assumed  that  all  the  good 
seed  was  in  our  own  basket.    It  is  altogether  well 
to  be  made  to  wonder  at  these  exotics  growing 
so  naturally  in  their  alien  bed.    Our  Lord  seemed 
to  take  exquisite  delight  in  pointing  them  out, 
and  in  emphasizing  the  teaching  that  his  garden  stretched  beyond 
the  confines  of  all  the  walls  that  had  been  built  by  men. 

He  would  stop  his  disciples  on  one  of  these  alien  roads — roads 
which  to  them  had  no  significance  except  barrenness  and  desolation 
— and  he  would  draw  their  reluctant  eyes  to  some  lovely  flower 
growing  by  the  way.  Again  and  again  he  points  them  out,  beautiful 
things  outside  the  official  circle,  sweet  presences  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  recognized  compound.  He  loved  to  reveal  the  flowers  grow- 
ing outside  the  walls. 

Fairest  Graces  Among  the  Least  Privileged 

There  were  ten  lepers,  and  all  of  them  were  healed  by  the  Master, 
but  only  one  returned  to  give  thanks  for  his  healing,  "and  he  was  a 
Samaritan."  This  fine  flower  of  gratitude  was  found  growing 
beyond  the  pale  of  exclusive  and  traditional  privilege.  It  is  like 
"a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  But  there  it  is!  A  fair  and  beautiful 
thing  which  refreshed  the  spirit  of  our  Lord. 

And  so  it  is  today;  this  noble  and  graceful  flower  of  gratitude  may 
often  be  found  growing  in  profusion  outside  the  outermost  walls  of 
the  church.  And  so  it  is  again  that  within  the  walls,  amid  rich 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  you  may  sometimes  seek  for  the 
flower  in  vain.  There  are  lives  which  claim  exalted  heavenly 
relations,  but  they  lack  the  grace  of  gratitude.  There  are  many 
who  cry,  "God  be  merciful !"  who  never  cry,  "God  be  praised !" 
But  the  sweet  song  is  often  heard  outside  the  walls,  and  the  sweet 
singer  has  not  built  her  nest  near  the  recognized  altars  of  the  temple. 

"And  the  barbarians  showed  us  no  common  kindness."  That  was 
a  beautiful  flower  to  be  found  growing  in  the  wild  home  of  caprice 
and  superstition.  Indeed,  can  we  find  anywhere  a  more  beautiful 
flower  than  kindness?  Is  there  any  flower  more  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  more  sweet  in  its  fragrance,  more  arresting  and  welcome  to 
the  eye  of  men?  And  it  was  the  barbarians  who  grew  it  in  no  com- 
mon fashion!  But  where  is  the  kindness  born?  From  whose  seed 
does  it  spring  and  in  what  soil  is  it  grown?  With  what  sort  of 
light  and  rain  is  it  nourished?  These  questions  lead  us  away  to 
the  source  of  every  beautiful  thing,  even  to  the  great  God,  who 
has  all  "strength  and  beauty  in  his  sanctuary."  If  the  barbarians 
showed  no  common  kindness,  then  the  sweet  flowers  had  been  grown 
from  seeds  wafted  from  the  paradise  of  God.  When  we  call  things 
by  their  right  names  kindness  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
and  so  these  barbarians  were  just  a  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Faith  and  Fidelity  Beyond  Narrow  Ranges 

"I  haye  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  Here  again 
is  our  Lord's  delight  in  outside  treasure.  Here  is  a  steady,  stead- 
fast, appropriating  faith,  liberating  the  divine  and  holy  energies  of 
healing,  and  yet  the  man  in  whom  it  dwells  is  not  registered  among 
"the  favored  people  of  God."  He  is  an  outsider,  an  alien,  remote 
from  the  privileged  vantage-ground  of  sunshine  and  shower,  and 
yet  this  strong,  virile,  oaklike  faith  is  growing  mightily  in  his  soul. 

The  kingdom  was  wider  than  the  visible  church.  Some  who  were 
unregistered  in  the  earthly  lists  of  saints  had  "their  names  written  in 
heaven."  There  were  spiritual  correspondences  when  there  were 
no  official  wires.  There  was  secret  fellowship  where  there  was 
no  visible  communion.  And  all  this  should  be  deeply  heartening 
to  our  souls.  The  realm  of  the  Spirit  is  bigger  than  we  know.  Our 
church  rolls  are  not  its  measure.  There  are  men  and  women  of  un- 
confessed  relations  who  are  at  mighty  grips  with  God.  There  is 
secret  faith  that  has  not  yet  found  public  confession.  There  are 
faithful  souls  who  will  never  "follow  with  us,"  but  who  are  busy 
"casting  out  devils  in  his  name."  They  may  keep  their  own  way,  but 
the  Lord  knows  them  and  he  seals  their  faith  with  his  grace  and 
power.    They  are  "outside  the  walls,"  but  they  are  "in  the  Lord." 

"Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold."  And  yet  we 
are  so  tempted  to  think  that  all  his  sheep  are  in  our  fold,  and  we 
look  with  sharp  suspicion  on  those  that  are  outside  our  walls.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  bluntly  deny  them  a  part  in  the  tender  Shep- 
herd's care,  but  there  is  a  reluctance  of  recognition,  a  want  of 


generous  candor,  a  disposition  to  withhold  the  right  names  from 
things,  which  is  painful  evidence  that  we  severely  limit  the  Shep- 
herd's fold.  Let  us  test  ourselves  by  our  regard  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  How  about  the  sheep  of  that  fold?  Do  we  heartily 
recognize  the  close  communion  between  these  sheep  and  our  Shep- 
herd? Do  we  readily  acknowledge  our  common  fellowship  in  the 
Lord  ?  Or  are  we  rather  inclined  to  regard  tTiem  as  "black  sheep," 
shepherdless,  or  herded  only  by  subtle  and  deceptive  hirelings? 
"Them  also  I  must  bring.'' 

We  urgently  need  this  broader  and  deeper  sense  of  communion. 
It  is  amazing  how,  with  all  our  federations  and  alliances,  the  "fold" 
prejudices  are  so  intense  and  vigorous.  It  may  be  that  we  take  the 
"fold"  spirit  instead  of  the  "flock"  spirit  into  our  alliances,  and  we 
preserve  our  bitter  divisions  in  the  midst  of  our  apparent  union. 
At  any  rate  there  are  deep  denominational  reluctances  that  would 
be  burned  out  completely  if  we  had  more  of  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  concerning  all  such  roots  of  bitterness  "our  God  is  a 
consuming  fire." 

It  is  thus  a  wise  and  holy  practice  to  look  outside  our  walls.  It 
is  well  to  cultivate  a  wide  expectancy,  and  to  keep  vigilant  eyes 
upon  every  road,  if  perchance  we  may  see  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  well  to  exercise  our  senses  in  the  discernment  of  lovely- 
things,  and  when  we  find  them  to  give  them  their  rightful  names. 
If  we  discover  grapes,  let  us  boldly  associate  them  with  the  Vine. 
If  we  find  the  red  flower  of  love,  let  us  relate  it  to  God,  for 
God  is  love.  J.  H.  Jowftt. 

A  Man's  Work  for  Men 

BY  L.  MASON  CL4RKE 

THE  Men  and  Religion  Movement  presents  five  electric  points 
of  Christian  power  and  service  to  the  men  of  the  church 
of  God.  These  points  are  social  service,  work  for  boys, 
Bible  study,  evangelism  and  missions.  No  man  will  be  equally 
interested  in  all  these,  but  no  Christian  man  can  fail  to  find  some 
one  of  them  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  him.  The  method  now 
proposed  is  rational  and  practical. 

Every  mother's  son  of  us  must  say  that  there  is  something  we 
men  can  do  to  interest  some  other  man  by  some  means  in  religion. 
Every  one  of  us  will  say  that  thero  is  great  need  of  men  in  the 
church  and  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  men  for  the  church.  The 
only  way  to  keep  men  in  the  church  or  to  keep  the  church  in  men 
is  to  give  them  something  to  do  that  is  worth  doing.  Our  churches 
as  a  whole  are  not  sufficiently  manned.  Some  of  them  are  splendidly 
womaned,  but  this  fact  does  not  meet  the  urgent  need  of  Christ's 
cause  today.  There  are  reasons  enough  for  presenting  and  press- 
ing the  subject  of  "A  Man's  Work  for  Men."  They  may  be  summed 
up  in  our  Lord's  words  to  Peter,  "When  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  The  apostle  had  been  once  thoroughly 
converted  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  at  heart  a 
true  disciple  of  the  Master,  but  he  had  sidestepped,  and  needed  to 
get  back  into  the  path  of  real  Christian  service.  Who  of  us  but 
ought  to  take  the  same  step  back  into  the  first  love,  the  first 
zeal,  the  first  anxiety  to  bring  others  to  Christ? 

To  begin  with,  we  men  need  to  be  converted  from  certain 
aberrations  of  thought  and  habit  in  our  relations  to  religion  and 
the  church.  And  first  we  ought  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween an  audience  and  a  church.  "An  audience  is  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  human  atoms,  drawn  together  by  a  short-lived  attraction, 
and  when  the  performance  is  over  the  audience  is  gone.''  A  church 
is  an  organism  knit  together  by  reciprocal  contributions  of  life. 
An  audience  is  a  pile  of  leaves  blown  together,  and  also  blown 
asunder.  A  church  is  a  fellowship  enlisted  for  mutual  service.  An 
audience  is  a  handful  of  sand ;  a  church  is  a  family  of  God's 
children.  "An  audience  is  a  heap  of  stones ;  a  church  is  a  living 
temple."  An  audience  is  not  worth  working  for.  A  church  is 
the  best  thing  I  know  of  in  this  world  to  work  for. 

To  build  a  church  which  will  steadily  keep  the  original  idea  of 
its  raison  d'etre,  which  will  hold  to  its  initial  purpose  of  being  a 
minister  of  God  to  the  community  and  all  in  it,  by  giving  to 
each  one  of  its,  members  a  ministry  to  others — to  build  such  a 
church  is  the  greatest  work  we  can  set  ourselves  to  undertake  as 
Christian  people. 

Another  aberration  we  need  to  be  converted  from  is  this,  that  the 
ministry  is   a   service  belonging  to  a   special   profession.  Paul 
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expressed  the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  church  exists  for  the  per- 
fecting of  its  members  unto  the  work  of  ministering.  This  work 
is  committed  to  every  member  of  every  church.  Our  member- 
ship means  this  if  its  means  anything.  This  is  what  we  came 
into  the  church  for,  if  we  really  did  come  into  the  church  when 
we  joined  it. 

A  third  aberration  we  need  conversion  from  is  the  tyranny 
of  numbers.  We  are  often  paralyzed  by  the  thought  of  the 
multitude.  We  overlook  the  individual  in  looking  at  the  crowd. 
We  contemplate  the  mass,  and  miss  the  unit — the  individual.  The 
result  is  that  we  lose  some  of  our  original  interest,  and  are  tempted 
to  settle  back  into  a  withered  religious  life,  satisfied  with 
generalities. 

For  this  condition  we  ministers  are  much  to  blame.  We  have 
not  assigned  to  each  one  his  work.  We  have  not  made  it  seem 
worth  a  man's  while  to  engage  in  religious  activity.  We  have  some- 
times blundered  by  asking  men  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Worst 
of  all,  we  have  taken  too  much  upon  ourselves,  as  though  we 
must  do  it  all.  We  have  perhaps  worked  more  for  a  Sunday 
congregation  than  for  a  church  at  work,  and  you  men  have  al- 
lowed us  to  do  it,  so  that  we  share  the  blame,  whatever  it  is. 

There  once  was  a  man  who  deliberately  dispersed  a  congregation 
by  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  bread  of  life.  His  name  was  Jesus. 
But  he  gathered  eleven  men  out  of  the  multitude,  and  those  eleven 
men  soon  set  the  whole  world  on  fire  by  their  passion  for  serving 
the  Christ,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  all  in  different  ways.  He 
dispersed  an  audience,  but  he  built  a  church,  because  he  kept  his  eye 
upon  individuals,  and  built  each  one  of  these  first,  then  gave  to 
each  his  work. 

The  best  cure  for  religious  indifference  is  a  definite  task.  The 
best  way  to  make  religion  seem  to  others  the  big,  commanding  thing 
it  really  is,  is  to  measure  it  up  against  a  distinct  opportunity.  Be- 
wilderment is  helplessness.  Confusion  is  weakness.  To  see  one  or 
two  things  we  can  do  is  preliminary  to  getting  a  great  many  other 
things  done.  We  attack  the  largest  work  by  a  definite  beginning 
with  a  small  task.  We  tunnel  a  mountain  by  starting  with  a  single 
shovelful  of  dirt.  We  build  a  church  by  building  each  other.  We 
advance  the  kingdom  by  building  the  church.  We  spread  the  power 
of  religion  by  touching  one  person- at  a  time  with  that  power. 

We  must  get  out  from  under  the  tyranny  of  numbers.  The  sun 
never  melts  a  snowdrift  in  the  mass,  but  flake  by  flake.  We  must 
recover  the  personal  emphasis  from  which  the  church  has  lapsed. 
It  is  one  by  one  that  religion  grows  and  the  church  is  kept  strong. 
When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  some  one  of  your  friends. 
Find  another  man,  and  thus  build  the  kingdom. 

Mayor  Gaynor  is  very  fond  of  quoting  Epictetus,  "the  Stoic  of 
the  cottage."  He  is  well  worth  quoting.  One  bit  of  his  wisdom 
applies  here.  "Everything,"  he  says,  "has  two  handles,  one  by  which 
it  can  be  borne,  and  another  by  which  it  cannot.  If  your  brother 
acts  unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold  on  the  affair  by  the  handle  of  his 
injustice,  for  by  that  it  cannot  be  borne;  but  rather  by  the  opposite, 
that  he  is  your  brother,  and  thus  you  will  lay  hold  of  the  affair  by 
the  handle  it  can  be  carried  by."  This  is  real  wisdom.  Every- 
thing has  two  handles.  There  is  always  a  right  way  to  do  great 
tasks.  There  is  also  a  way  in  which  they  cannot  be  done.  There  is 
a  simple  method  for  advancing  religion,  and  there  is  a  way  in  which 
it  cannot  be  advanced.  The  sure  and  simple  way  of  advancing  it 
is  man  to  man.  The  way  of  not  advancing  it  is  one  man  to  the  mul- 
titude. Man  to  man,  man  among  men,  man  with  men,  one  strength- 
ening another,  going  out  for  another,  inviting  others  to  help  build 
the  church  of  Christ — this  is  the  true  way  to  secure  consecrated 
workers  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

As  a  rule,  men  do  want  to  promote  positive  and  definite  religion. 
Men  in  the  church  are  ready  to  work  if  they  are  given  something 
to  do  that  seems  to  them  worth  doing :  and  they  are  already  doing 
far  more  than  they  get  any  credit  for.  But  I  sometimes  feel  that 
the  church  has  alienated  many  men  by  not  offering  more  of  them 
definite  lines  of  service  big  enough  to  command  their  interest.  They 
cannot  all  do  the  same  thing,  and  will  not  all  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  same  object.  But  religion  is  a  great,  big,  various  field,  a  field 
of  splendid  service  of  some  sort  for  all. 

Every  true  Christian  man  will  say  that  he  wishes  the  springs  of 
his  religious  influence  were  deeper  and  that  the  stream  of  his 
religious  influence  was  stronger.  Every  man  of  us  will  own  to 
the  need  of  a  stronger  church,  and  will  admit  the  fact  of  plentiful 
opportunity.  There  is  a  tremendous  work  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  there  is  just  one  handle  by  which  to  take  hold  of  it, 
and  that  is  man  to  man. 

A  church  exists  not  for  the  sake  of  its  sanctuary  privileges  and 
duties ;  emphatically  not  for  the  sake  of  its  denomination ;  not  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  the  sacraments.  It  exists  for 
the  sake  of  perfecting  its  members  unto  the  work  of  ministering. 


in  various  ways,  the  power  and  meaning  of  religion.  The  object  is 
worthy  of  every  one  of  us,  and  of  every  one  of  us  at  his  best.  It 
is  big,  but  it  is  simple.  It  is  vast,  but  it  is  practical.  And  it  has 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Lord  God  upon  it.  It  is  his  way,  and  always 
has  been  his  way,  of  redeeming  the  world. 

Think,  men,  and  plan,  and  pray,  that  you  may  build  the  church 
of  God,  and  make  it  rich  and  strong  in  the  activities  of  strong  men 
who  are  alive  unto  the  living  God !  The  critical  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  church  of  Christ  was  when  Jesus  made  a  small  group  of 
disciples  into  apostles — changed  their  attitude  to  religion  from 
the  passive  to  the  active — transformed  learners  into  messengers, 
disciples  into  apostles.  And  that  is  the  genius  of  his  gospel.  The 
call  to  apostleship  is  the  greatest  call  possible  to  Christian  men,  an 
apostleship  which  is  big  enough  to  admit  varieties  of  service,  big 
enough  to  give  to  each  man  his  definite  work,  solemn  enough  to 
make  every  man  in  the  church  of  Christ  know  that  he  is  sent,  com- 
missioned, and  empowered  for  the  ministry  of  God  to  men. 

The  Preparation  of  Peace 

BY  JOHN  A.  NESBITT 

[On  the  eve  of  a  Men  and  Religion  eight-day  campaign] 

WE  HAVE  PEACE  with   God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."    "Christ,  the  beginning,  and  the  end  is  Christ." 
Relief  and  release  from  sin,  your  souce;  freedom  from 
self  for  service  to  fellow  man,  your  current  and  outlet. 
Be  a  stream ;  don't  be  an  inlet. 

Don't  enter  upon  this  week  as  though  you  were  waiting  for  an  in- 
coming tide ;  but  rather  as  though  you  had  in  yourself  some  moving 
volume  to  add  to  the  current. 

Don't  think  of  yourself  as  the  wheel  waiting  for  the  force  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  to  come  against  you ;  think  of  the 
eight-day  campaign  as  a  school  of  methods  by  means  of  which 
you  may  learn  how  better  to  make  your  life — a  stream — increase  the 
power  of  your  church — the  mill. 

Don't  go  to  meetings  for  a  grist ;  but  to  learn  how  to  made  more 
and  better  flour. 

Flow  down  cheerily  from  your  mountain  source  of  "peace  with 
God" ;  linger  for  a  little  while  before  the  dam-breast  of  improved 
organization ;  then,  in  the  high  cooperative  spirit  which  the  love 
of  our  common  Master  inspires,  plunge  into  that  channel  ordained  of 
God  for  your  life,  that  your  energy  may  be  transmitted  into  God's 
power  with  men. 

His  Care 

The  way  is  dark,  by  heavy  clouds  surrounded ; 
I  cannot  see, 

But  the  dear  hand  that  once  for  me  was  wounded 
Is  leading  me. 

On  the  Almighty  Arms,  strong,  everlasting, 

I,  helpless,  fall. 
And  there  my  anxious  cares  and  sorrows  casting, 

I  lose  them  all. 

Trusting  I'll  tread  the  path  of  lowly  duty 

Marked   out   for  me 
LTntil  the  King  in  all  his  glorious  beauty 

My  eyes  shall  see.  Martha  S.mith. 

Miss  Liberty's  1776  "Pill" 

The  family  in  which  6-year-old  Helen  is  the  only  daughter  be- 
lieves in  homeopathy,  and  a  physician  of  that  persuasion  calls 
around  frequently  with  his  pellets  and  tablets  and  pills,  which  are  all 
one  and  the  same  to  Helen.  On  her  way  home  from  New  York 
City  one  day  she  asked  her  papa  what  Liberty  on  Bedloes  island  car- 
ried in  the  hand  that  was  not  engaged  with  the  torch.  Her  father 
was  able  to  inform  her  that  it  was  a  tablet  on  which  was  engrossed 
the  year  "1776."  This  fact  was  evidently  laid  away  for  future  ref- 
erence in  the  growing  mind  of  the  young  miss. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  with  her  mother  on  a  train  from 
which  the  statue  was  visible,  Helen  remarked  to  her  mamma  that 
"Miss  Liberty  had  a  pill  in  her  other  hand." 

This  was  mysterious  to  her  mother,  who  asked,  "What  did  you 
say,  Helen,  a  pill?" 

The  little  girl  responded,  "Well,  papa  said  that  she  had  a  tablet 
in  her  hand— and  isn't  a  tablet  the  same  as  a  pill?" 


A  Proprietary  Interest— "You  took  a  great  risk  in  rescuing  that 
boy;  you  deserve  a  Carnegie  medal.  What  prompted  you  to  do  it?" 
"He  had  my  skates  on!"— Puck. 
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In  Darker  London  with  John  Burns 


BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


"He  ■  has   never   assumed  the 
high   hat  and  long  coat" 

I'ooto  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 


1HAD  HEARD  a  good  deal, 
from  time  to  time,  about 
John  Burns  before  I  went 
to  Europe,  and  when  I  reached 
London,  a  year  or  more  ago,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tvmity  that  offered  to  make  my 
acquaintance  with  him  a  personal 
one.  This  meeting  was  a  special 
good  fortune  to  me  at  the  time 
because,  as  I  already  knew,  there 
is  in  all  probability  no  one  in 
England  who  better  understands 
the  hopes,  ambitions  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  laboring  classes  than 
the  Right  Honorable  John  Burns, 
president  of  the  local  government 
board,  himself  the  first  laboring 
man  to  become  a  member  of  the 
British  cabinet. 

John  Burns  was  born  in  pov- 
erty and  went  to  work  at  the  age 
of  10.  He  has  known  what  it  is 
to  wander  the  streets  of  London 
for  weeks  and  months  looking  for 
work.  He  had  an  experience  of 
this  kind  once  after  he  had  lost 
his  job  because  he  made  a  social- 
istic speech.  Having  learned  by 
experience  the  life  of  that  in- 
dustrial outcast,  the  casual  laborer, 
he  organized  in  1889  the  great 
dock  laborers'  strike,  which 
brought  together  into  the  labor 
unions  100,000  starving  and  disorganized  laborers  who  had  previously 
been  shut  out  from  the  protection  of  organized  labor.  Besides 
that  he  has  been  an  agitator ;  he  was  for  years  a  marked  man,  and 
at  one  time  gained  the  name  of  "the  man  with  the  red  flag."  He 
has  several  times  been  arrested  for  making  speeches  and  was  once 
imprisoned  for  three  months  on  the  charge  of  rioting. 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  the  idol  of  the  working  masses  and 
even  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
He  was  elected  in  1889  to  the  first  London  county  council,  where 
he  worked  side  by  side  with  such  distinguished  men  as  Frederick 
Harrison  and  Lord  Rosebery.  He  v.'as  chosen  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  1890,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  the  store  of  prac- 
tical information  which  he  had  accumulated  during  his  experi- 
ence in  the  London  county  council. 

Burns  Once  an  Engineer  in  Africa 
When  he  was  21  years  of  age  Mr.  Burns  went  as  an  engineer 
to  Africa,  where  he  spent  a  year  among  the  swamps  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  occasionally  fighting  alligators  and  devoting  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  political  economy.  When  he  returned  he  spent  the 
money  he  had  saved  in  .Africa  in  six  months  of  travel  and  study 
in  Europe. 

Speaking  of  what  he  learned  in  Africa,  Burns  once  said :  "You 
talk  of  savagery  and  misery  and  slavery  in  heathen  lands,  but  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  more  of  all  these, 
and  more  degradation  of  women,  in  the  slums  of  London  than 
you  will  see  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa." 

He  has  had  a  wider  experience  than  most  men  with  mobs,  for  he 
has  not  only  led  them  but  in  1900  he  defended  himself  with 
a  cricket  bat  for  two  days  in  his  home  in  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea, 
against  a  mob  said  to  number  10,000,  which  hurled  stones  through 
the  windows  and  tried  to  batter  down  the  door  of  his  house  because 
he  had  denounced  the  Boer  war  in  parliament. 

In  1906,  after  he  had  been  successful  in  writing  something  like  a 
hundred  labor  laws  into  the  acts  of  parliament,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  president  of  the  local  government  board  and  then  be- 
came, as  I  have  said,  the  first  laboring  man  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  British  cabinet. 

His  Choice  Between  Office  and  "Agitation" 

In  reply  to  the  criticisms  which  were  offered  when  he  accepted  this 
high  and  responsible  position  in  the  government.  Burns  said :  "I 
hrid  to  choose  whether,  for  the  next  ten  years,  I  should  indulge, 


perhaps  in  the  futility  of  faction,  possibly  in  the  impotence  of 
intrigue,  or  whether  I  should  accept  an  office  which  in  our  day  and 
generation  I  can  make  useful  of  good  works."  I  have  noted  this 
statement  because  I  suspect  this  choice  is  one  that  most  reformers 
and  agitators  have  to  face  sooner  or  later. 

He  recognized,  as  he  said,  that  "the  day  of  the  agitator  was 
declining  and  that  of  the  administrator  had  begun,"  and  he  did  not 
shrink  from  accepting  a  position  where  he  became  responsible  for 
administering  laws  he  had  helped  to  make.  In  his  present  position 
as  the  head  of  the  local  government  board,  Mr.  Burns  is  probably 
doing  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  improve  the  situation  of 
the  poor  man  in  London  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  England. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  who  began  life  in  poverty  to  find 
himself  in  middle  life  in  a  position  of  such  power  and  usefulness  as 
the  head  of  one  great  branch  of  the  British  government  occupies. 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man  who  began  life  as 
an  agitator,  the  representative  of  the  unemployed,  the  most  helpless 
and  unfortunate  class  in  the  community,  should  find  himself  a  com- 
paratively few  years  later  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  reforms  which  he  had  preached  from  the  prisoner's  dock 
in  a  police  court.  It  is  all  the  more  fortunate  for  England  that 
the  government  has  found  a  man  with  these  qualifications,  who 
has  at  the  same  time  the  training  and  qualities  of  a  statesman, 
to  carry  the  reforms  into  effect.  As  Mr.  Burns  himself  once 
said,  "Depend  upon  it,  there  are  no  such  places  for  making  a 
public  man  as  Pentonville  prison  and  the  London  county  council." 

To  me,  however,  the  most  surprising  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
a  man  v^fith  this  history  and  qualifications  should  have  found  his 
way,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  politics,  into  a  position  he  is  so 
well  fitted  to  fill.  It  suggests  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  misery 
that  one  still  may  see  in  London,  in  England,  at  least,  there  is 
hope  for  the  man  farthest  down. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  biography  of  John  Burns  but 
rather  to  describe  what  I  saw,  under  his  direction,  of  what  has 
already  been  done  in  London  in  the  work  of  what  I  have  called 
"reconstruction."  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  something,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  regard 
to  the  man  who  is,  perhaps,  as  much  if  not  more  than  anyone  else, 
responsible  for  the  work  of  rebuilding  London  now  going  on,  and 
whose  life  is  connected  in  a  peculiar  way  with  that  part  of  the 
city.  I  had  opportunity  to  visit  with  him  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  there. 

What  the  Boy  Promised  His  Mother 

John  Burns  was  born  and  still  lives  in  Battersea,  a  quarter  of  the 
city  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  artisans,  mechanics  and  laborers 
of  various  kinds,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gipsy  peddlers  and  the  very 
poor.  Battersea  is  directly  across  the  river  from  and  in  plain  sight 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
as  Burns  was  coming  home  one  winter  night,  helping  his  mother 
carry  home  the  washing  by  which  she  supported  herself  and  family, 
the  two  stopped  within  the  shadow  of  those  buildings  to  rest. 
Turning  to  his  mother  the  boy  said :  "Mother,  if  ever  I  have  health 
and  strength  no  mother  shall  have  to  work  as  you  do."  He  has 
health  and  strength  and  is  now  making  a  brave  effort  to  keep  that 
promise  to  his  mother.  Aside  from  Colonel  Roosevelt,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  a  man  who  seemed  his  equal  in  vigor  of  mind  and 
body ;  who  seemed  able  to  compress  so  much  into  a  short  space  of 
time ;  or  one  who  goes  at  the  task  before  him  with  a  greater  zest. 
In  all  England  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  who  works  harder, 
accomplishes  more  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  world,  or 
one  who  is  happier  in  the  work  he  is  doing. 

I  found  him  late  in  August,  when  everyone  else  connected  with 
the  government  had  left  London  on  vacations,  buried  deep  in  the 
details  and  concerns  of  his  office,  but  chock  full  of  energy,  enthu- 
siasm and  high  spirits. 

What  Burns  is  'doing,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  is  doing  it,  will 
perhaps  appear  in  the  course  of  my  description  of  a  trip  which  I 
took  with  him  through  his  own  district  of  Battersea  and  the  region 
adjoining  it,  to  see  what  the  London  county  council  is  doing  there 
to  make  the  life  of  the  poor  man  better.  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  describe  all  I  saw  on  the  trip,  because  we  covered  in  a 
short  time  so  much  ground,  and  saw  so  many  different  things,  that 
it  was  not  until  I  had  returned  to  my  hotel  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  out  the  route  of  that  journey  that  I  was  able  to  get  any 
definite  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  we  went  or  of  the  connection 
and  general  plan  which  underlay  the  whole  scheme  of  improvement. 
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I  think  it  was  aboitt  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left  the 
offices  of  the  local  government  board.  Mr.  Burns  insisted  before  we 
started  that  T  see  something  of  the  parliamentary  buildings,  and  he 
promised  to  act  as  my  guide.  This  liasty  trip  through  the  buildings 
ser\ed  to  show  me  that  John  Burns,  although  he  entered  political 
high  life  as  a  socialist,  had  a  profound  reverence  for  all  the  historic 
traditions,  and  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  English  history.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  eloquent  and  vivid  manner  in  which  he 
summoned  up  for  me,  as  we  passed  through  Westminster  hall  on 
the  way  to  the  house  of  commons,  some  of  the  great  historic  scenes 
and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ancient  and  splendid  room. 
I  was  not  only  impressed  by  the  familiarity  which  he  showed  with 
all  the  associations  of  the  place,  but  I  was  thrilled  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  spoke  of  and  descrilied  them.  It  struck  me  as  very 
strange  that  the  same  John  Burns  once  known  as  "the  man  with 
the  red  flag,"  who  had  once  been  imprisoned  for  leading  a  mob  of 
workingmen  against  the  police,  should  be  quoting  history  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  student  and  a  scholar. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  passed  through  a  small  strip 
of  Chelsea.  I  remember  that  among  the  other  places  we  passed  he 
pointed  out  the  home  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  found  he  was  just  as 
familiar  with  names  and  deeds  of  all  the  great  literary  persons 
who  had  lived  in  that  quarter  of  London  as  he  was  with  the 
political  history. 

When  he  afterwards  told  me  he  had  had  very  little  education  in 
school,  because  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  work  when  he  was 
10  years  of  age,  I  asked  him  how  he  had  since  found  time,  in  the 
course  of  his  busy  life,  to  gain  the  wide  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature  which  he  evidently  possessed. 

"You  see,"  he  replied,  w-ith  a  quiet  smile,  "1  earned  my  living  for 
a  time  as  a  candle  maker,  and  I  have  burned  a  good  many  candles 
at  night  ever  since." 

Providing  Decent  Homes  for  Workers 

Mr.  Burns  had  promised  to  show  me,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  examples  of  the  sort  of  work  which  is  now  going  on  in  every 
part  of  London.  A  few  years  ago,  cn  the  site  of  an  ancient  prison, 
the  London  county  council  erected  several  blocks  of  workingmen's 
tenements.  These  were,  I  believe,  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  of 
the  tenements  erected  by  the  city  in  the  work  of  clearing  away  un- 
sanitary areas  and  providing  decent  homes  for  the  working  classes. 

It  was  to  these  buildings,  in  which  a  population  of  about  4,000 
persons  live,  that  we  went  first.  The  buildings  are  handsome  brick 
structures,  well  lighted,  with  wide,  open  brick-paved  courts  between 
the  rows  of  houses,  so  that  each  block  looked  like  a  gigantic  letter 
"H"  with  the  horizontal  connecting  line  left  out. 

Of  course  these  buildings  were,  as  someone  said,  little  more  than 
barracks  compared  with  the  houses  that  are  now  being  erected  for 
laboring  people  in  some  of  the  London  suburbs,  but  they  were  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  narrow,  grimy 
streets  in  the  east  end  of  London  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  region  which  a  few  years  ago  had  been  a 
typical  London  slum. 

Just  below  here  we  crossed  the  river,  into  what  Mr.  Burns  referred 
to  as  "my  own  district,"  Battersea,  where  he  was  born  and  where 
he  has  lived  and  worked  all  his  life,  except  for  the  year  spent  as  an 
engineer  in  Africa. 

The  great  breathing  place  for  the  people  of  this  region  is  Batter- 
sea  park,  and  as  we  sped  along  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  green  space, 
stopping  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  refreshment  booths  or  the 
cricket  grounds,  or  to  speak  to  a  group  of  well-dressed  boys  going 
from  school  to  the  playgrounds,  Mr.  Burns  interspersed  his  infor- 
mation about  workmen's  wages,  the  price  of  rents  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  laboring  classes,  with  comment  on  the  historic 
associations  of  the  places  we  passed.  Where  Battersea  park  now 
stands  there  was  formerly  a  foul  and  unwholesome  swamp.  Near 
here  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  fought  a  duel  with  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  and  a  little  farther  up  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  2,000  years 
ago,  forded  the  river  with  one  of  his  legions. 

Friendly  Greetings  from  Battersea  Folk 

It  was  a  happy  and  novel  experience  to  observe  the  pleasure 
which  Mr.  Burns  took  in  pointing  out  improvement  in  the  people, 
in  the  dwellings  and  in  the  life  of  the  people  generally,  and  to  note 
in  turn  the  familiar  and  cheerful  way  with  which  all  sorts  of 
people  we  met  on  the  streets  greeted  him  as  we  passed. 

"Hello,  Johnny  Burns !"  a  group  of  school  boys  would  call  as  we 
passed.  Once  we  passed  by  a  group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
workingwomen  sitting  in  one  of  the  refreshment  booths  drinking 
their  afternoon  tea,  apparently  holding  a  neighborhood  meeting  of 
some  kind  or  other.  As  they  recognized  the  man  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  county  council,  had  been  responsible  for  most 


of  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  the  homes  and  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  lived,  they  stood  up  and  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs and  even  attempted  a  faint  and  feminine  "Hurrah  for  Johnny 
Burns  !"  the  member  from  Battersea. 

There  are  150,000  people  in  Battersea,  but  Mr.  Burns  seemed  to 
be  acquainted  with  every  one  of  them,  and  when  he  wanted  to 
show  me  the  inside  of  some  of  the  new  "county  council  houses," 
as  they  are  called,  did  not  hesitate  to  knock  at  the  nearest  doors, 
where  we  were  gladly  welcomed.  The  people  seemed  to  be  just  as 
proud  of  their  new  houses  and  of  Mr.  Burns  as  he  was  of  them. 

The  houses  which  we  visited  were,  some  of  them,  no  more  than 
three  or  four  rooms,  but  every  one  of  them  was  as  sweet  and  whole- 
some as  if  they  had  been  palaces.  They  were  very  compactly  built 
but  provided  with  every  sort  of  modern  convenience,  including 
electric  lights  and  baths. 

There  were  houses  of  five  and  six  looms,  which  were  uitended  for 
clerks  and  small  business  men  and  rented  for  a  pound  a  week,  and 
there  were  cheaper  houses  for  ordinary  laboring  people,  which 
rented  for  $2  per  week.  These  houses  are  built  directly  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  county  council  and  are  expected  to  pay 
3  per  cent  upon  the  investm.ent  after  completion. 

The  London  county  council  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  building  decent  and  substantial  houses  for  the  laboring 
classes.  Some  thirty  years  before,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Shaftes- 
bury Park  estate,  1,200  houses,  which  provide  homes  for  11,000 
people,  were  erected  and  the  investment  had  been  made  to  pay. 

I  looked  down  the  long  lanes  of  little  vine-covered  buildings 
which  make  up  this  estate.  It  seemed  as  if  some  great  army  had 
settled  on  the  land  and  built  permanent  quarters. 

These  labor  colonies  were  interesting,  not  merely  for  the  improve- 
ment they  had  made  in  the  lives  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 
living  in  this  part  of  the  city  but  as  the  forerunner  of  those  garden 
cities  which  private  enterprise  has  erected  at  places  like  Port  Sun- 
light, near  Liverpool ;  Bourneville,  in  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham, 
and  at  Letchworth,  thirty-four  miles  from  London. 

Public  Baths,  Washhouse  and  Gymnasium 

Not  far  from  Battersea  park,  and  in  a  part  of  the  city  which 
was  formerly  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  the  very  poor,  we  visited 
the  public  baths  and  a  public  washhouse  where,  during  the  course  of 
a  year,  42,000  women  come  to  wash  their  clothes,  paying  at  the  rate 
of  3  cents  an  hour  for  the  use  of  the  municipal  tubs  and  hot  water. 
Children  pay  a  penny,  or  2  cents,  for  the  use  of  the  public  baths. 
The  building  is  provided  with  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the 
children  in  winter,  and  also  contains  a  hall  which  is  rented  to  work- 
ingmen's clubs  at  a  nominal  price. 

What  pleased  me  most  was  to  see  the  orderly  way  in  which  the 
children  had  learned  to  conduct  themselves  in  these  places,  which, 
as  was  evident,  had  become  not  merely  places  for  recreation  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  school  of  good  manners. 

We  passed  on  the  streets  groups  of  neatly  dressed,  well-bred 
looking  boys,  with  their  books  slung  over  their  arms,  going  home 
from  school  or  making  their  way  to  the  park.  Mr.  Burns  was  de- 
lighted at  the  sight  of  these  clean-cut,  manly  looking  fellows. 
"Look  at  those  boys,  Mr.  Washington,"  he  would  exclaim,  as  he 
pointed  proudly  to  one  or  another  of  these  groups.  "Isn't  that  doing 
pretty  well  for  the  proletariat?" 

Then  he  would  leap  out  of  the  automobile,  before  the  driver  could 
stop,  put  his  arm  around  the  boy  nearest  him  and  in  a  moment  come 
back  triumphant  with  the  confirmation  of  his  statement  that  the 
lioy's  father  was,  as  he  had  said,  only  a  small  clerk  or  a  letter  carrier, 
or,  perhaps,  the  son  of  a  common  laborer,  a  navvy. 

When  I  contrasted  the  appearance  of  these  well-dressed  and  well- 
behaved  boys  with  some  of  those  1  had  seen  elsewhere,  w-ith  the 
children  who  attend  the  so-called  "ragged"  schools,  for  example,  I 
understood  and  shared  his  enthusiasm. 

From  Battersea  park  we  went  to  Clapham  common,  and  as  we 
were  speeding  along  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  quarter  of 
well-to-do  artisans'  homes  Mr.  Burns  nodded  casually  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  little  vine-clad  cottage  and  said  ; 

"That  is  where  I  live." 

Although  Mr.  Burns  now  occupies  one  of  the  highest  positions  in 
the  British  government,  in  which  he  has  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year, 
lie  has  not  yet  assumed  the  high  hat  and  the  long-tailed  coat  which 
is  the  recognized  uniform  in  London  of  a  gentleman.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wears  the  same  blue  reefer  coat  and  felt  hat.  speaks  the 
same  language,  lives  in  the  same  style  and  is  apparently  in  every 
respect  the  same  man  that  he  was  when  he  was  living  on  the  $25 
a  week  guaranteed  him  by  the  Battersea  labor  league  when  he  en- 
tered parliament.  He  is  still  a  laboring  man  and  proud  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs. 

It  was  at  Clapham  common,  although  Mr.  Burns  did  not  mention 
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John  Burns  ai  an  Orator — He  Was  Formerly  Arrested  for  Making  Public  Speeches 


this  fact,  that  he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  away  back  in  1878 
for  making  a  public  speech.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  region,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  that  he  pointed  out  to  us  a  private  estate  on  which 
3,000  houses  of  the  cheaper  class  had  been  erected. 

A  Competitor  of  the  Saloons 

"And,  mind  you,  there  is  no  public  house,"  said  Mr.  Burns.  In- 
stead he  showed  us  a  brand  new  temperance  billiard  hall  which  had 
been  erected  to  compete  with,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  barrooms 
which  had  disappeared. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  an  estate  of  some  thirty-eight  acres,  the  London 
county  council  is  building  outright  a  city  of  something  like  5-000 
inhabitants,  laying  out  the  streets,  building  the  houses,  even  put- 
ting a  tidy  little  flower  garden  in  each  separate  front  door  yard. 
It  was  as  if  the  county  council  had  gone  to  playing  dolls,  so  com- 
pletely planned  and  perfectly  carried  out  in  every  detail  is  this  little 
garden  city. 

Mr.  Burns,  who  has  all  his  life  been  an  advocate  of  temperance, 
although  he  had  once  served  as  pot  boy  in  a  public  house,  pointed 
out  here  as  he  did  elsewhere  that  there  was  no  public  house. 

In  the  building  of  this  little  paradise  all  the  architectural  and 
engineering  problems  had  indeed  been  solved.  There  remained, 
however,  the  problem  of  human  nature,  and  the  question  that  I 
asked  myself  was.  Will  these  people  be  able  to  live  up  to  their 
surroundings? 

It  is  fortunate,  in  this  connection,  that  in  John  Burns  the  inhabi- 
tants have  a  leader  who  dares  to  speak  plainly  to  them  of  their 


faults  as  well  as  of  their  virtues  and  who  is  able  at  the  same  time  to 
inspire  them  with  an  ambition  and  enthusiasm  for  the  better  life 
which  is  opened  to  them.  Engineering  and  architecture  cannot  do 
everything,  but  education — leadership  of  the  right  sort — may  com- 
plete what  they  have  begun. 

At  Warden  street  and  Lydden  road,  on  our  way  back  to  the  city, 
we  stopped  to  look  for  a  moment  at  what  Mr.  Burns  said  was 
the  most  wretched  part  of  the  population  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  houses  were  two-story  dwellings,  with  the  sills  flush 
with  the  pavement,  in  front  of  which  groups  of  lounging  idle  men 
and  women  stood  or  squatted  on  the  pavement.  A  portion  of  the 
street  was  given  up  to  gipsy  vans  and  the  whole  population  was 
made  up,  as  I  learned,  of  peddlers  and  pushcart  venders,  a  class  of 
people  who,  in  the"  very  center  of  civilization,  manage  somehow 
to  maintain  a  nomadic  and  half  barbarous  existence,  wandermg 
from  one  place  to  another  with  the  seasons,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  working  irregularly  and  not  more  than  half  the  time. 

A  little  farther  on  we  passed  by  the  Price  candy  factory,  "where 
I  began  work  at  a  dollar  a  week,"  said  Mr.  Burns  in  passing.  A 
group  of  workmen  were  just  coming  from  the  factory  as  we 
passed  and  the  men  recognized  Mr.  Burns  and  shouted  to  him  as 
he  passed.  Then  we  drove  on  back  across  the  Chelsea  bridge  and 
along  the  river  to  the  parliament  buildings  again. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Burns  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  "you  have  seen 
a  sample  of  what  London  is  doing  for  its  laboring  population.  If 
you  went  farther  you  would  see  much,  but  little  that  is  new 
or  different." 


One  Newspaper  for  Ten  Millions  of  People 

BY  FLORENCE    B.  CROOKS 


TO  BE  THE  only  newspaper  among  10,000,000  people  is  cer- 
tainly a  distinction  which  few  papers  can  claim.    Our  news- 
paper among  the  Laos  can  lay  claim  to  that  distinction. 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough  honor  for  one  paper,  it  has  another 
peculiar  feature  in  that  it  circulates  within  the  borders  of  three 
countries — Burma,  China  and  Siam. 

The  Laos  people,  for  whom  this  paper  is  published,  are  certainly 
unique  among  all  Oriental  people.  Shut  oflf  as  they  were  for  cen- 
turies from  the  outside  world,  they  were  kept  from  all  influence 
of  civilization  until  our  two  pioneer  missionaries  went  in  among 
them  scarcely  forty  years  ago.   These  two  men  went  boldly  into  this 


unknown  land  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  capital  city  itself. 
It  was  no  uncertain  note  they  sounded  as  they  entered  that  ancient 
city  of  Chieng  Mai.  That  call  was  made  by  the  voices  of  two 
men,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
and  it  has  sounded  down  all  those  intervening  years,  making 
straight  the  path  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

These  men  came  into  a  land  of  rich  tropical  beauty,  the  stateliness 
of  the  magnificent  teak,  the  majesty  of  the  purple-tinted  mountains, 
the  mad  rush  of  the  mountain  torrents,  the  quiet  of  the  dense  jungle 
were  spread  out  before  them  with  all  their  radiant  splendors.  But 
better  than  this,  they  found  a  people  into  whose  romantic  nature 
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seemed  to  be  woven  the  beauties  of  those  purple-tinted  mountains, 
the  repose  of  the  quiet  forest,  the  latent  power  of  those  rushing  tor- 
rents, the  deep  spirituaHty  of  the  slow  gliding  rivers,  the  stateliness 
of  the  teak  combined  with  the  pliant  gracefulness  of  the  ^feihiboo. 
And  best  of  all,  they  came  to  a  people  who  were  watching  and 
waiting  with  longiijg  hearts  for  the  coming  of  a  Saviour.  Century 
after  century  glideS  slowly  by  and  still  in  deep  faith  they  entered 
their  temples  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol,  mur- 
mured this  prayer:  "May  I  behold  the  face  of  the  Saviour  who  is 
to  come  in  some  future  time."  Thus  in  the  cool,  quiet  temple  they 
prayed  this  prayer,  ever  hoping  the  messengers  would  come  to  tell 
of  Him  who  could  point  out  the  path  which  leads  to  peace. 

Ten  Martyrs  for  Christ  in  the  Early  Days 

There  were  also  the  prophecies  telling  of  this  Saviour  as  a  god 
of  love  and  mercy,  but  most  vivid  of  all  was,  "When  this  Saviour 
has  come,  behold,  you  will  see  that  his  hands  have  been  pierced." 
Thus  were  the  hearts  of  these  simple  pastoral  people  prepared  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  many  have  accepted  Christ  as  the 
promised  Saviour,  and  ten  in  those  dark  early  days  had  the  courage 
even  to  die  for  their  faith.  The  work  has  gone  on  and  prospered, 
until  the  annals  of  the  Laos  church  read  like  the  pages  of  a  most 
fascinating  romance. 

As  the  church  grew  and  prospered  and  scattered  over  the  six 
Laos  provinces,  into  Burma  and  unto  the  borders  of  China,  the 
need  of  something  to  draw  all  the  members  together  was  felt,  so 
the  Laos  Christian  newspaper  born  of  that  need.  Thus  it  began  its 
career  as  the  only  newspaper  among  10,000,000. 

The  first  mission  of  the  paper  was  to  draw  the  people  together 
in  the  church,  but  to  our  surprise  and  delight  we  found  it  eagerly 
read  not  only  by  Christians  but  by  the  non-Christians  as  well.  It  is 
greatly  sought  after  by  the  priests  in  the  Buddhist  temples.  Two 
illustrations  will  show  how  the  people  watch  reports  of  events  as 
they  come  out  in  the  paper. 

When  the  first  articles  on  the  coming  of  a  comet  appeared  the 
news  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country,  the  people  watched  anxiously 
for  further  reports  and  besieged  the  Christians  and  missionaries  to 
tell  them  more.  When  the  comet  came,  in  due  time,  great  was  the 
honor  of  The  Laos  Christian  News. 

The  other  illustration  of  their  interest  came  under  my  observation 
while  I  was  in  an  out  village  on  a  tour.  I  was  sitting  in  the  home  of 
an  elder  when  one  of  his  heathen  neighbors  passed  the  house.  The 
man  stopped  and  called  to  the  elder  what  seemed  to  me  a  most 
extraordinary  question :  "Have  they  reached  the  end  of  the  world 
yet?"  It  was  explained  by  the  elder's  answer,  as  he  replied,  "Not 
yet,  but  they  will  be  there  when  the  next  paper  gets  out  "  They  were 
speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  pole,  which  was  really  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  paper  that  year.  Various  were  the 
comments  I  heard  on  that  subject  as  I  went  from  village  to  village, 
for  everyone  was  discussing  it.  The  one  I  remember  best  was  made 
by  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  laziest  person  in  his 
village.  Upon  hearing  the  nights  were  six  months  long,  he  ex- 
claimed, "What  a  wonderful  opportunity  one  would  have  to  sleep 
there  1" 

But  as  anxious  as  the  heathen  people  are  to  hear  the  news,  they 
prefer  to  borrow  the  paper  from  their  Christian  neighbors  rather 
than  to  purchase  their  own,  which  is  quite  a  civilized  trait  for  the 
Laos  to  show.  One  would  hardly  imagine  civilization  had  advanced 
so  far  in  this  distant  land.  It  happened  in  one  village,  when  the 
children  were  all  away  at  boarding  school  in  the  city  and  neither 
of  the  parents  could  read,  that  a  heathen  neighbor  was  called  in  to 
read  the  latest  paper  to  the  father  and  mother.  When  he  had  read 
one  story  he  became  so  interested  that  he  begged  to  take  the 
paper  home  with  him.  He  was  solemnly  charged  to  lend  it  to  no 
one,  which  he  gladly  promised  and  no  doubt  meant  to  keep,  but 
when  the  indignant  owners  finally  recovered  their  paper  it  had  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  village  and  was  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Some  Excellent  Native  Poetry  Printed 
The  paper  not  only  contains  the  news  of  the  world,  but  an  effort 
is  made  each  month  to  have  at  least  one  article  from  each  province 
prepared  by  a  native  Christian  relating  some  item  of  interest  in 
his  community.  Often  these  articles  are  on  the  church,  school  or 
evangelistic  work  of  the  church.  Some  very  able  articles  have 
been  contributed  on  abstract  subjects,  such  as  tithing,  how  to  or- 
ganize and  keep  up  interest  in  out-village  schools,  how  best  to  present 
the  gospel  to  a  heathen  audience,  Christian  conduct,  how  Christmas 
was  kept  in  a  church,  and  temperance.  The  subjects  are  many 
and  various,  but  always  put  in  an  interesting  way,  showing  they 
have  been  well  thought  out.  We  also  have  poets,  and  some  excellent 
poems  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time.  These  articles  are  a 
great  help  in  drawing  the  churches  together,  for  in  this  way  the 


Christians  become  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  work  oi^all 
the  provinces.  The  leading  Christian  men  in  each  community  feel 
a  great  pride  in  contributing  to  the  paper,  and  through  their  articles 
the  leaders  of  the  church  are  made  known. 

There  have  been  various  stories  and  articles  on  the  progress  of 
missions  in  other  lands.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  paper — to  teach  our  Laos  Christians  of 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  all  over  the  world,  that  they  might  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  their  own  land  and 
feel  a  deeper  responsibility  for  their  share  in  it.  The  average  Laos 
fs,  to  speak  as  kindly  as  possible,  a  trifle  narrow  and  always  speaks 
of  Laos  as  "the  inside  country,"  while  all  others  are  on  the  "outside." 
So  the  paper  has  another  lesson  to  teach — that  after  all  the  world 
does  not  revolve  around  their  little  country. 

In  the  long  continued  stories,  the  Hfe  of  Queen  Victoria  was  full 
of  interest  to  the  people.  The  women  of  Laos  having  such  a  high 
social  standing,  it  was  not  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  the 
queen's  position  as  it  might  be  in  some  Oriental  countries.  When 
that  was  concluded  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Asenath,  his  Egyptian 
wife,  was  started.  This  was  the  first  romance  ever  translated  for 
the  Laos  people  and  they  were  intensely  interested  in  it  as  the 
chapters  appeared  month  by  month,  making  great  speculations  on 
how  the  love  affair  would  end.  This  story  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Laos  people,  as  Asenath  is  represented  as  giving  up  her  idols,  in 
which  she  could  no  longer  trust,  and  turning  to  the  living  and 
true  God. 

The  paper  is  quite  as  popular  among  the  children  as  the  grown 
people,  for  it  has  always  remembered  the  children,  many  of  whom 
get  all  the  stories  they  have  ever  had  from  its  pages.  The  Laos 
children,  in  common  with  all  children,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  fairy 
tales.  Several  of  our  most  fascinating  English  fairy  stories  have 
been  translated  for  them.  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "Aladdin  and  His  Won- 
derful Lamp"  and  others  have  delighted  their  hearts  just  the  same 
as  girls  and  boys  at  home.  From  time  to  time  articles  on  conduct 
and  manners  have  appeared,  and  one  often  hears  them  quoted  to 
some  guilty  offender. 

Many  Contributions  from  The  Continent 

The  work  of  getting  up  the  paper  month  by  month  is  indeed  a 
heavy  task.  Papers  and  magazines  must  be  read  and  culled  and,  as 
editor  of  the  magazine  for  two  years,  I  want  to  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  The  Continent  for  the  many  interesting  articles 
and  stories  which  I  took  from  its  pages. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  "Does  the  work  pay?"  There 
is  only  one  answer.  It  pays,  and  pays  well  for  all  the  work  its  costs. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  only  agency 
at  work  in  our  mission  that  reaches  all  the  Christians,  and  that  a 
dozen  times  a  year.  Then  it  carries  its  message  into  many  a  heathen 
home  where  the  missionary  has  not  the  time  to  go.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  it  is  binding  all  the  scattered  Laos  church  into  a  greater 
union  and  more  sympathetic  harmony  for  the  great  work  that  lies 
before  them. 

The  work  of  this  unique  paper  is  therefore  a  most  important  one 
and  will  yield  large  results  in  molding  the  Laos  church  for  the 
Laos  people. 

Probably  Guilty 

"Who  signed  Magna  Charta?"  thundered  the  school  inspector. 
The  village  class  sat  mute. 

"Who  signed  Magna  Charta?"  roared  the  inspector  again. 

"P-please,  sir,"  wailed  little  Billy  Smith,  "it  worn't  me." 

The  inspector  snorted.  The  class  was  the  most  ignorant  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  examine.  He  strode  from  the  room,  and  out- 
side met  the  school  janitor.    In  his  wrath  he  narrated  the  incident. 

"Who  d'ye  say  said  that,  sir?"  queried  the  hero  of  countless  con- 
flicts with  young  Britain. 

"William  Smith !"  snorted  the  inspector. 

"Bill  Smith?  Then  don't  yer  believe  'im,  sir.  'E  couldn't  tell 
the  truth  if  'e  tried.    Yer  may  take  niy  word  for  it — 'e  done  it." 

Judged  by  His  Loud  Costume 

It  was  a  great  day  at  the  state  capital,  and  the  governor's  staff 
was  out  in  full  splendor.  One,  a  judge  advocate  general,  was 
togged  out  in  all  the  gold  braid  and  brass  buttons  that  go  with 
a  regimental  uniform.  When  he  went  into  a  barber  shop  to  get 
shaved  he  drew  a  chair  presided  over  by  a  rather  loquacious  barber. 

After  discussing  the  weather  and  the  fair  and  other  things,  the 
conversation  began  to  lag.  Finally  the  barber  took  another  spurt 
with  his  mouth,  and  after  admiring  the  officer's  uniform  and  gold 
braid  and  brass  buttons  asked : 

"How  many  pieces  in  your  band?" 
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Fresh  Light  on  China  in  Chaos 

The  Boy  Martyr  of  the  Revolution 

TSAI  TE  CHEN  was  the  19-year-old  son  of  one  of  Dr.  W. 
A.  P.  Martin's  former  students  in  the  Imperial  College,  a 
man  of  great  literary  ability.  When  Dr.  Martin,  after  the 
siege  of  Peking  in  1900,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  educational 
interests  at  Wuchang  by  the  viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  young 
man's  father,  who  belonged  to  that  province,  served  Dr.  Martin  as 
private  secretary.  The  young  man,  then  a  small  lad,  was  frequently 
at  Dr.  Martin's  house.  When  Dr.  Martin's  term  of  three  years' 
service  was  ended,  he  returned  to  Peking  and  soon  heard  that  his 
old  student  was  dead.  The  poor  boy,  left  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
was  brought  to  Peking,  where  he  was  educated.  He  became  the 
foremost  student  in  the  Presbyterian  academy,  taking  the  lead  in 
religious  meetings  as  well  as  in  all  his  classes  and  entering  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  proceeded  to  the  Union 
College  at  Tungchou,  where  his  record  was  equally  brilliant.  In  the 
spring  of  191 1  he  returned  south.  There  everything  was  in  a 
ferment  and  he  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Com- 
ing north  with  the  last  train  before  the  revolt,  he  occupied  himself 
with  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution  among  the  soldiers  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  Discovered  along  with  several  com- 
panions and  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  being  undeniable,  he  was 
summarily  executed  before  any  of  his  friends  had  time  to  intervene. 
When  being  led  away  to  the  fatal  block  he  exclaimed,  "You  may 
kill  us,  but  you  are  powerless  to  stop  the  revolution." 

Dr.  Martin  looked  on  him  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  grandson 
and  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  a  youth  of  so  much  promise;  but  he  says 
that  to  him  it  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  know  that  the  young 
man  had  not  fallen  away  from  his  faith  but  that  he  had  sacrificed 
his  life  to  a  patriotic  movement  which  now  appears  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  success.   His  name  will  stand  on  the  roll  of  its  early  martyrs. 

A  number  of  interesting  sidelights  have  been  thrown  upon  the  last 
few  days  of  the  boy's  life.  It  seems  that  he  held  secret  meetings, 
which  were  attended  by  other  students  and  many  soldiers.  His  head- 
quarters were  in  the  village  of  Changchiawan,  about  four  miles 
from  Tungchou.  His  energy  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  names 
of  some  thousand  followers,  and  the  plan  was  to  cooperate  with 
the  southern  forces  in  a  sudden  attack  on  the  capital.  The  com- 
manding general  at  Tungchou,  Chang  Kuei  Ti,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  movement  in  its  early  stages,  had  a  spy  at  work. 
Just  before  the  preparations  came  to  a  head  a  force  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  capture  the  revolters  in  the  village  named.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  not  desiring  to 
capture  its  instigators,  they  made  a  great  disturbance  along  the  road 
in  order  to  warn  the  conspirators  of  their  danger.  The  latter, 
ho)vever,  as  they  did  not  heed  the  warning,  were  either  unconscious 
of  the  danger  or  else  were  determined  not  to  run.  They  were 
consequently  captured  and  taken  to  Tungchou. 

When  brought  before  the  commanding  officer,  Tsai  Te  Chen  is 
reported  to  have  been  asked  by  that  official : 
"How  many  more  are  there  like  you?" 
To  which  the  lad  replied : 

"Four  hundred  million.    Every  son  of  Han  is  a  revolutionist 
and  if  you  are  not  a  revolutionist  you  are  not  a  son  of  Han." 
Peking.  Charles  L.  Ogilvie. 

Making  Use  of  Famine  Gifts 

YOU  CAN'T  scare  me  with  a  $60  money  order !"  writes 
E.  F.  Knickerbocker,  who  is  engaged  with  the  famine 
relief  workers  in  the  Ningpo  region.    "We  had  got  down  to 
$5  Mexican  in  our  special  fund  when  your  remittance  came." 

Some  days  ago,  continues  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  the  600  men  en- ' 
rolled  for  relief  work  began  operations  in  the  seacoast  district. 
The  money  in  sight  was  only  sufficient  to  allow  120  cash  per  day 
(about  6  cents)  for  100  men;  but  when  so  many  applied  it  was  de- 
cided to  let  them  all  work  and  divide  up  as  equitably  as  possible. 
As  one  of  their  number  put  it,  "We  all  live  here  together.  When 
we  eat,  let  us  eat  together,  and  when  we  starve,  let  us  starve 
together."  They  pumped  the  water  out  of  a  portion  of  the  canal, 
which  was  to  be  broadened  and  deepened  so  as  to  afford  better  drain- 
age, then  came  on  heavy  rains  which  stopped  work  and  filled  the 
canal  fuller  than  ever.  Of  course  we  paid  the  men  who  pumped 
their  120  cash  a  day.  But  what  about  the  rest,  and  what  about  the 
days  when  no  work  could  be  done? 

This  company  of  600  men  we  saw  working  in  the  mud  regardless 
of  the  cold  and  discomfort,  and  all  for  a  pittance  barely  sufficient 
to  purchase  enough  famine  food  (dried  sweet  potato)  to  support 
life,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would  accuse  the 
Chinese  of  laziness.  It  is  the  best  and  most  industrious  of  the 
farmer  folk  that  are  facing  starvation  as  well  as  the  less  in- 


dustrious; for  the  flood  which  destroyed  their  crop  last  summer 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  it  could  not  be  foreseen  and 
guarded  against. 

Here  is  a  list  of  famine  people,  so  far  as  reports  have  come. 
Remember  that  those  listed  are  only  the  children  under  16  and 
people  over  60  (always  from  the  very  poor  families  alone),  together 
with  the  sick  and  disabled :  Tsiuong,  three  townships,  6,000 ; 
Dziangoz,  one  township,  8,000;  Singsandeo  and  Siaoludeo,  three 
townships,  40,000;  Bahsolu,  one  township,  5,300;  Songo  and  vicinity, 
12,000;  total  to  date,  71,000. 

The  work  Mr.  Knickerbocker  is  doing  in  the  Ningpo  region  is  only 
a  sample  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  relief  of  the  3,000,000  famine 
sufferers  of  the  Yangtze  valley  by  the  well  organized  force  of 
workers  connected  with  the  central  organization  in  Shanghai.  What 
is  given  for  the  relief  of  this  distress  will  have  a  tremendous 
influence  in  convincing  the  millions  of  China  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  religion  in  the  world  that  can  move  men  to  make  real 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  poor  and  needy,  even  of  a  far- 
away foreign  land.  J.  E.  Shoemaker, 

„     ^    ,      ,        „  .  -    ,    ^         Missionary  at  Yuyao,  China. 
On  furlough  at  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Struggling  for  Favor  of  the  Masses 

TFIERE  ARE  people  who  say  openly  that  there  is  no  need 
for  change,  and  ask  why  the  old  regime  should  not  con- 
tinue. All  the  strength  of  the  Imperialists  lies  north  of 
the  Yangtze,  speaking  roughly,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
going  over  to  the  revolutionaries  of  province  after  province  was  so 
easily  effected.  In  most  cases  there  were  small  forces  of  Manchus 
stationed  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  provinces,  and  v/hen  these 
were  overpowered  or  voluntarily  submitted  to  avoid  more  blood- 
shed, there  was  really  no  reason  why  the  other  large  cities  with 
their  dependent  prefectures  should  not  follow  suit. 

The  ties  which  bound  odd  bodies  of  troops  to  the  Manchu  dynasty 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  general  feel- 
ing among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  they  themselves,  men  of  Han  (the  old  Chinese  dynasty), 
should  throw  in  their  lot  with  their  countrymen?  In  the  provinces 
this  rebellion  has  largely  been  engineered  and  carried  through  by 
students,  and  men  who  have  been  abroad  to  Japan,  Am.erica,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  etc.,  for  educational  and  commercial  advan- 
tages. Chinese  society  has  from  of  old  been  composed  of  four 
grades  or  strata,  literati,  farmers,  working  and  artisan  classes  and 
tradesmen.  The  literati,  in  whose  ranks  must  now  be  included 
the  present  generation  of  school  boys,  form  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  of  this  minority  the  literati  proper  (i.  e.,  in  the 
old  sense  and  after  the  old  pattern)  occupy  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant position. 

The  moving  spirits  locally  have  been  the  students  of  the  more 
modern  type.  And  herein  lies  the  danger.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  so  far  remains  inert  and  passive.  It  is  estimated  that  seven- 
tenths  of  the  400,000,000  of  China  are  yet  largely  indifferent  to 
the  struggle,  if  not  actually  averse  to  change.  This  may  be  to 
some  extent  an  overstatement,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
contained  therein.  After  listening  to  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of 
some  revolutionary  orator,  or  reading  a  denunciatory  pamphlet,  one 
might  well  believe  that  the  people  for  years  had  been  groaning 
under  the  oppression  of  cruel  and  despotic  masters — ^and  no  one  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  facts  would  care  to  take  up  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  the  Imperial  administration  during  recent  years — yet  I  fancy 
that  sentiment  outweighs  the  logic  of  facts  in  some  of  the  appeals 
addressed  to  lovers  of  justice  and  liberty. 

So  far  the  people  have  taken  small  part  in  the  revolution.  Their 
good  will  has  been  secured  in  some  places  temporarily  by  a  risky 
expedient,  of  which  the  history  of  other  nations  provides  numerous 
analogies — a  remission  of  taxes.  The  germ  of  future  trouble  is 
latent  in  such  an  action  from  the  first.  If  the  transference  of  power 
is  effected  quickly,  then  all  may  be  well ;  but  should  it  be  protracted 
and  the  revolutionaries  find  their  war  chest  empty,  they  must  in- 
evitably come  to  the  people  for  subsidies  and  it  may  be  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  will  render  their  demands  more  exacting 
than  those  which  were  customary  before  the  outbreak,  in  which 
case,  since  they  have  no  fund  of  genuine  patriotic  spirit  and  good 
will  upon  which  to  fall  back,  one  would  fear  trouble. 


Chinchew,  Amoy  Province. 


An  English  Missionary. 


So  Far,  So  Good — "I  have  here  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
my  minister."  "That's  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  won't 
need  your  services  on  Sunday.  Have  you  any  references  from  any- 
body who  knows  you  the  other  six  days  of  the  week?" — Milwaukee 
News. 
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An  Old -Fashioned  Sunday  on  the  Farm 

BV  MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON  in  The  Breeders'  Ga/ette 

FIFTY  AND  sixty  years  seems  a  long  time  to  look  back  over 
However,  there  are  pictures  on  memory's  wall  that  seem 
but  yesterday  since  painted.    Those  who  were  never  in  west- 
ern New  York  in  October  have  missed  one  of  nature's  most  charm- 
ing pictures.    Nowhere  does  Jack  I'Vost  spread  his  colors  with  a 
more  lavish  hand. 

We  always  went  to  cluirch  on  Sunday,  to  two  services  and  Sun- 
day school  betv.'een.  Mother  used  to  have  cookies  for  our  lunch 
and  sprigs  of  caraway  seed  to  sweeten  our  breath.  We  sat  very 
quietly  through  services  and  never  whispered  nor  laughed.  We 
lived  three  miles  from  the  town  where  we  attended  church.  After 
reaching  home  our  clothing  was  always  changed,  and  calico  dresses 
with  gingham  long-sleeved  aprons  took  the  place  of  our  best.  My 
mother  prepared  on  Saturday  for  the  Sunday  meal  after  our  return 
from  church.  Perhaps  it  was  baked  pork  and  beans,  or  a  boiled 
dinner,  apple  or  mince  pie,  and  there  were  always  cookies  and 
fried  cakes — nut  cakes  we  called  them  then. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  we  sometimes  took  a  walk.  When 
October  came  with  all  her  splendor,  then  we  often  went  down  to  the 
back  lot.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now.  The  years  between  slip 
away  and  1  seem  a  child  again,  with  sister  by  my  side,  father  and 
mother  following.  We  would  pass  through  the  orchard,  with  its 
scores  of  little  white  and  blue  houses  (or  hives)  where  the  honey 
bees  had  their  home.  We  would  climb  the  rail  fence  and  go  up 
the  little  hill  through  the  lane.  A  Uttle  brook  ran  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  and  beside  it  peppermint  and  spearmint  grew.    It  was  good 


in  early  spring  to  sit  by  the  little  brook  with  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  and  eat  the  mints  with  it. 

.\  deep  ravine  bounded  the  back  lot  on  two  sides,  the  banks  heavily 
wooded  with  magnificent  oaks,  sugar  maples,  butternut  and  beech, 
with  an  occasional  linden.  On  the  opposite  bank  were  several  hem- 
iocks.  The  foliage  of  the  maples  and  oaks  was  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful. In  the  foreground  were  the  crimson,  gold  and  browns,  with 
a  n)ingling  of  greens ;  still  further  on  in  the  valley  was  the  town 
with  its  church  spires,  and  listen — there  were  the  bells  calling  to 
prayer  meeting.  Sweet  bells,  how  memory  clings  about  their  music, 
lifting  our  souls  to  a  higher  level  above  the  sordid  cares  of  life ! 
The  white  pillars  of  the  Grecian  front  of  the  old  academy  stood 
out  clear  against  the  background  of  green.  This  was  the  first 
academy  built  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  state.  My  grandfather 
helped  draw  the  bricks  for  it  in  181 5,  and  in  1816  the  first  school 
was  held  within  its  walls.  Farther  on  was  the  hill  bounding  the 
valley  on  the  west.  Here  the  Master  Artist  had  a  picture  no  human 
hand  could  copy,  and  over  all  the  mellow  haze  of  an  October  sunset. 

We  would  stop  and  rest  by  the  lane  on  some  huge  bowlders,  the 
quiet  Sabbath  stillness  about  us,  as  we  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  and  felt  a  yearning  in  our  young  hearts  to  be  worthy  of  the 
surroundings  How  could  we  ever  be  bad?  We  would  go  down  the 
hill  and  cross  to  the  garden,  passing  the  grapes  that  hung  in  purple 
clusters  all  ready  to  be  gathered.  Then  we  would  sit  on  the 
old  stone  steps  at  the  kitchen  door  and  talk  low  to  ourselves,  sister 
and  I.  Father  would  go  to  see  if  the  horses  were  fed,  and  to 
milk  the  cow,  while  mother  was  talking  with  God.  Soon  we  might 
hear  her  sweet  voice  singing  her  favorite  hymn. 


THE  WAYFARER    t  ^ 


Lost  in 
a  Great 
City 


N 


EW  YORK  seen  by  the  tourist  is  an  un- 
equaled  spectacle ;  seen  by  the  man  who 
visits  it  frequently  on  business,  it  is  an 
illuminating  study  of  modern  materialism,  tiie 
latest  word  in  the  urban  trend;  seen  by  the 
pleasure-seeker.  New  York  is  the  incarnation  of 
gayety ;  seen  by  ihe  sociologist,  the  city  is  the 
concentrated  twentieth  centur}'  social  problem. 
But  seen  by  the  stranger  lost  in  New  York,  the  huge,  unfathomable, 
heedless  city  is  a  horror  of  horrors.  Standpoint  determines  all  views. 

A  mangled  telegram,  meant  to  sununon  Mrs.  Wayfarer  to  New 
York,  caused  the  incident  which  led  the  Wayfarer  to  view  with 
new  eyes  the  metropolis  which  he  has  known  with  some  familiarity 
for  a  score  of  years.  The  message  bad  appointed  a  meeting  place 
at  a  definite  time.  To  give  the  inconsequential  details,  the  Way- 
farer was  to  meet  a  certain  train  at  the  new  Pennsylvania  station, 
and  then,  with  the  best  of  traveling  companions,  was  to  proceed  to 
Boston.  But  Mrs.  Wayfarer  was  not  on  the  train ;  a  quick  run  in 
the  subway  to  the  Hudson  terminal,  which  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  place,  failed  to  find  her  there.  A  spurt  to  the 
departing  Fall  River  boat  and  a  search  among  the  passengers  was 
equally  fruitless.  Then  the  telephone  was  called  into  action,  and 
over  the  long  distance  wire  home  reported  Mrs.  Wayfarer  as  de- 
parted for  New  York  upon  receipt  of  the  telegram.  Friends  were 
advised  by  telephone  of  a  rendezvous  at  the  Grand  Central  station 
should  the  lost  one  inquire ;  and  all  possible  sources  of  information 
or  refuge  that  occurred  to  the  Wayfarer  were  queried. 

^S:  *  *  * 

Then  the  baffled  Wayfarer  set  forth  upon  his  search.  He  remem- 
bered the  story  of  the  darky  who  had  been  successful  in  recovering 
a  lost  mule.  (What  a  figure  of  speech  for  an  American  husband!) 
Said  Uncle  Ephraim,  "I  jes  sat  down  en  figgered  out  what  I'd  do  ef 
I  wuz  er  mule."  That  line  of  reasoning  carried  the  Wayfarer  from 
raihvay  station  to  railway  station,  and  e\er  as  he  traveled  he  was 
seeing  New  York  with  eyes  anointed  by  a  new  experience.  What 
multitudes  of  people !  What  a  hurrying  human  tide !  Is  there  any 
other  spectacle  like  it  on  earth,  or  any  other  so  certain  to  drive 
the  iron  of  loneliness  into  the  soul  that  is  homeless  and  aimless? 
***** 

Better  bereaved  or  lost  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  than  in  New  York 
City.  .\n  incident  in  the  life  of  Whittier  came  to  mind.  The  boy 
went  to  Boston,  presumably  to  make  his  way  in  the  citj',  after  much 


lining  preparation  on  the  part  of  his  family.  His  pride  and  joy 
were  new  buttons  on  his  homemade  clothes,  buttons  at  which  all  the 
world  should  wonder.  The  country  lad  stood  on  Washington  street, 
while  Boston  flowed  by.  It  was  too  much  for  the  sensitive  young 
boy.  He  fled  from  the  city  and  his  version  of  the  plaintive  old 
Hebrew  cry,  "No  man  cared  for  my  soul,"  was,  "And  nobody  noticed 
the  buttons." 

Half  the  mischief  that  befalls  in  a  great  city  has  its  inspiration 
in  the  belief  that  "nobody  cares." 

***** 

The  mysterious  and  tragic  "personals"  in  the  newspapers  are  read 
with  a  new  sympathy  after  one  has  spent  hours  searching  amid  this 
baffling  human  jungle  for  one  person.  The  city  is  so  great,  the 
people  are  so  many,  and  so  ignorant  of  one  another,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  wonder  that  hundreds  of  m.en  and  women  are  lost  therein 
every  year.  The  sometimes  inquisitive  interest  of  neighbors  in  a 
village  does  not  seem  aught  else  than  beautiful  and  friendly  to  the 
person  who  has  exchanged  the  small  town  for  this  cruelly  imper- 
sonal city.  Behold  the  throngs  of  people,  rushing,  jostling  by,  all 
intent  upon  their  own  affairs. 

***** 

To  contemplate  an  unsophisticated  young  person  adrift  in  New 
York  is  to  picture  tragedy.  Every  day  there  are  hundreds  of  such. 
Imagine  a  father  seeking  for  his  daughter  lost  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  with  no  money  in  his  purse !  In  no  such  case  was  the 
capable  Mrs.  Wayfarer ;  she  was  entirely  able  to  return  home,  or 
to  go  to  Boston  alone,  or  to  Timbuctoo,  for  that  matter.  Never- 
theless she  was  at  the  moment  lost  in  New  York — or  was  it  the 
Wayfarer  who  was  lost?  Do  you  recall  the  little  girl  who  said 
to  the  policeman,  "Xo,  I's  not  lost,  but  my  muvver  is." 

***** 

A  second  visit  to  the  Hudson  terminal,  after  hours  of  shuttling 
over  the  city,  discovered  Mrs.  Wayfarer,  a  modern  Casablanca, 
sitting  where  she  had  reason  to  believe  she  was  expected  to  meet 
her  husband.  Only  for  five  minutes  had  she  been  away  from  her 
post,  in  a  telephone  booth ;  and  it  was  during  those  five  minutes 
that  the  Wayfarer  had  been  on  the  spot !  For  five  mortal  hours, 
like  Patience  on  a  monument,  Mrs.  Wayfarer  had  "stayed  put,"  in 
fidelity  to  the  wise  law  which  says  that  a  woman  shall  sit  and  a  man 
shall  search.  ***** 

If  the  woman  sits  still  long  enough,  and  does  not  confuse  the 
game  by  going  on  a  hunt  herself,  the  man  will  find  her — at  least, 
if  he's  a  man  worth  waiting  for.  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


The  Girl  Who  Makes  Comparisons 


EVA'S    engagement    had    been  announced 
and  there  followed  a  series  of  recep- 
tions and  teas.    It  came  Mary's  turn  to 
entertain  for  her.     Mary  was  miserable.  "I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  possibly  do  it,"  she 
wailed  in  my  ear.    "I  haven't  a  thing  suitable." 

I  looked  It  her  in  surprise.  "Nothing  suit- 
able !  And  you  with  your  beautiful  home  and 
linen  and  china." 

"Yes ;  but  the  house  is  old.  Do  you  think 
I  can  ask  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Grace  Sturges  into 
niy  parlor?  Their  homes  are  finished  in  the 
latest  style  and  my  hall  and  parlor  have  white 
woodwork  and  the  carpets  go  clear  to  the 
baseboard." 

"Your  rooms  are  beautiful — old-fashioned 
rnd  elegant." 

"And  then  my  linen  "  she  began. 

"Double  damask  of  finest  quality,  and  al- 
ways beautifully  laundered." 

"But  you  do  not  grasp  the  difference,"  she 
continued.  "The  hems  on  my  napkins  are  too 
wide  for  the  style  of  today.  One  does  not  see 
much  drawnwork  now.  It  is  all  plain  hem- 
stitching or  rolled  hems.  After  the  beautiful 
new  ones,  so  up  to  date,  that  Grace  used  I 
never  could  ask  her  here. 

"My  china  is  old.  My  grandmother  brought 
it  from  England.  One  never  sees  that  style 
any  more." 

What  was  to  be  gained  by  talking  with  her? 
The  only  thing  there  was  to  do  was  to  let  her 
wail  and  relieve  her  mind. 

Her  habit  of  making  comparisons  was  bad 
enough  when  one  was  alone  with  her ;  it  was 
almost  unbearable  in  a  crowd. 

"Do  I  look  as  well  as  Alice  does?"  she  would 
ask  suddenly,  sotto  voce,  at  a  party.  "Just 
look,  most  of  the  girls  have  worn  white.  I 
wish  I  had.  Does  this  pink  look  all  right?" 
Or  perhaps  all  the  others  were  in  colors  ;  then 
the  wind  set  from  the  opposite  direction.  "Why 
didn't  someone  tell  me  that  everyone  meant  to 
have  something  gay  on?  I  wish  I'd  worn  my 
foulard.  Madge  has  a  beautiful  foulard.  Do 
you  like  mine  as  well  as  hers  ?  She  has  real 
lace  at  the  sleeves.  I  wish  I  could  have  had. 
Mine's  a  blue.    I  wish  I  had  got  a  darker  one, 


SOME  practical  "first  aid"  advice  in  case 
of  fire  has  been  given  by  The  Scien- 
tific American.  Take  the  case  of  an 
overturned  oil  lamp.  There  is  a  sudden  and 
alarming  blaze.  To  throw  water  on  the  con- 
flagration is  useless.  The  burning  oil  will  only 
be  forced  over  a  larger  area.  The  aim  should 
be  to  absorb  the  oil  and  smother  the  flame  as 
much  as  possible,  and  this  may  best  be  done  by 
means  of  some  nonflammable  powder — such  as 
flour,  sand  or  earth. 

The  soda  water  syphon  is  valuable  as  an 
extinguisher.  Suppose  that  a  lamp  or  candle 
has  ignited  a  curtain  and  that  the  flame  has 
run  up  the  fabric.  A  syphon  of  soda  water, 
squirted  over  the  flames,  will  work  won- 
ders. Not  only  does  the  force  with  which  the 
liquid  leaves  the  tube  allow  of  its  being  di- 
rected well  above  the  operator's  head,  but  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  the  water  is 
charged  helps  to  deaden  the  flames. 

In  the  case  of  burning  clothing,  if  the  dress 
of  a  woman  catches  fire,  she  should  at  once  lie 
down  on  the  floor,  and  should  crawl  in  this 
position  either  to  a  bell  pull  or  a  door,  and  call 
for  assistance ;  or  she  should  roll  herself  in  a 
rug  or  blanket.  In  the  event  of  a  man  ren- 
dering help,  he  should  at  once  lay  the  patient 
down,  take  off  his  coat  and  roll  her  in  it,  unless 
he  can  obtain  a  blanket  or  rug,  or  roll  her  on 
the  carpet.  If  a  woman  renders  assistance, 
she  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  her  own 
clothing  to  touch  the  victim,  but  to  hold  a  rug 
or  blanket  in  front  of  herself  while  approach- 
ing the  flames. 

Prompt  action  without  rashness  or  self- 
balking  hurry  is  the  keynote  of  success  in 
fighting  fire.    This  applies  especially  to  those 


like  hers.  Don't  you  think  the  dark  blues 
are  pretty?" 

Mary  was  tall  and  slender,  as  willowy  as  a 
reed  and  as  graceful  as  a  sylph.  Her  bearing 
was  fine.  One  day  we  met  a  woman  so  ex- 
ceedingly tall  that  she  attracted  attention  on 
the  street.  Mary  forgot  everything  about  the 
reception  we  were  about  to  attend  and  the 
good  time  we  knew  we  should  have.  "Am 
I  as  tall  as  that  woman  ?"  I  ignored  her  ques- 
tion, but  she  pinched  my  arm  and  made  me 
answer. 

"Gracious,  no  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"Am  I  as  thin  ?" 

I  reassured  her  as  far  as  I  could.  But  at 
intervals  during  the  afternoon  she  brought  up 
the  subject  again. 

When  she  saw  a  nice  rolly-poly  fat  little  body 
she  eyed  her  with  envy.  "I'd  love  to  be  plump. 
I  hate  to  be  skinny.  Don't  you  think  I'd 
look  better  if  I'd  gain  in  weight?  I've  done 
e\  erything.  I  almost  drink  olive  oil.  What 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"Keep  quiet  and  not  think  about  it." 

This  remark  but  opened  a  new  avenue  for 
comparison. 

"Do  you  think  I  talk  too  much?  I  don't 
talk  as  much  as  Jane  Anders.  Do  you  think  I 
do?  Sometimes  I'd  give  anything  if  I  could 
talk  as  well  as  Eva.  I  don't  know,  though. 
There  are  times  when  I  should  like  to  be  silent 
and  reticent  like  Josephine.    Do  you  think  " 

A  bore?  Of  course  she  was.  Selfish  she 
most  assuredly  was.  She  had  subjected  herself 
to  comparison  until  the  habit  had  become 
chronic.  She  could  see  nothing  but  herself, 
and  all  things  must  be  compared  to  herself — 
to  her  own  disadvantage. 

We  all  know  Mary.  Some  of  us  perhaps  are 
Mary  and  just  needing  to  be  shown  up  to  our- 
selves. The  revelation  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
No  one  likes  to  be  a  bore ;  no  conscientious 
person  means  really  to  be  selfish.  The  one 
remedy  for  this  sort  of  comparison  is  the  out- 
growing thought  instead  of  the  ingrowing  one. 
In  short,  think  of  others.  Then  you'll  be  too 
busy  to  think  about  yourself. 

Jf..\n    K.  Baird. 


who  wake  from  sleep  to  find  the  house  on  fire. 
Not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  but  there  should 
be  no  wild  rushing  from  a  window  to  a 
door  and  back  again.  First,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  ^et  down  the  stairs.  To  escape 
through  passages  filled  with  suffocating  smoke, 
tie  a  wet  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and 
nose,  then  crawl  on  the  hands  and  knees. 

If  escape  by  means  of  the  stairs  is  im- 
|;ossible,  preparation  must  be  made  for  leaving 
through  a  window.  Tie  all  the  sheets  and 
blankets  together  by  means  of  "reef  knots," 
which  will  not  slip,  no  matter  how  much  strairi 
is  put  upon  them.  Then  drop  the  bedding  or 
mattress  from  the  window,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  some  kind  of  break  in  the  event  of  a 
tall.  Finally,  make  one  end  of  your  impro- 
vised fire  escape  fast  to  the  bedpost,  drop  the 
other  end  from  the  window,  and  after  making 
sure  that  it  reaches  to,  or  almost  to,  the  ground 
go  down  it  Doldly  hand  over  hand. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  respecting  the 
treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  a  doctor.  The  main  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  air  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  aft'ected  part  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  dredging  the  part  thickly  with 
flour — if  the  skin  is  not  broken — and  not  dis- 
turbing it  for  some  time. 

Any  vegetable  oil — such  as  salad,  sweet  or 
linseed — may  be  used  with  advantage,  a  rag 
being  soaked  with  it  and  used  to  cover  the 
wound.  A  very  good  application  is  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime 
water,  forming  "carron  oil." 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
that  all  clothing  covering  a  burn  must  be 
removed  with  the  utmost  care.    Never  try  to 


H  Ubougbt  for  tbe  Meel? 

/  cultivate  cheerfulness  with  all  my  might 
and  main.  I  hang  prisms  in  my  windows  to 
catch  the  sunshine,  and  I  look  at  all  the  pretty 
pictures  in  the  shop  windows.  There  is  so 
much  necessary  sadness  in  the  world  that  I 
try,  in  every  ivay  I  can,  to  make  it  bright. — 
Lydia  W.  Child. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

A  SONG  FOR  MARCH 
Who  sings  of  March,  must  sing  the  mad. 
Lone  man-at-arms,  the  straggler  clad 

In  motley  white  and  brown — 
Who  in  the  wake  of  winter's  flight 
Turns  now  to  caper,  now  to  fight — 

Half  hector  and  half  clown. 
One  moment  from  a  cloud-capped  hill 
He  blares  his  slogan,  wild  and  shrill  ; 

The  next,  with  gusty  laughter. 
Outsteps  the  sunbeams  as  they  dance. 
And  leers  and  flouts,  with  backward  glance, 

The  maid  who  follows  after. 
O !  sing  the  maid, 
The    light-hearted  maid. 

Who   follows,  follows  after. 

He  flees  her  down  the  lengthening  days; 
She  follows  him  through  woodland  ways, 

O'er  hills  and  vales  b-;tween. 
And  sets  for  mark  of  victory 
On  every  bush  and  hedge  and  tree 

Her  flag  of  tender  green ; 
And  when  her  breath  hath  spiced  the  night 
With  promise  of  the  warm  delight 

Of  young  June's  love  and  laughter. 
No  other  song  may  true  hearts  sing 
But    "Speed    thy   passing,    March,    and  bring 

The   maid   who   follows  after; 

The  light-hearted  maid, 
The  lily  tnaid. 

Who  follows,  follows  after." 

— T.  A.  Daly. 


withdraw  the  injured  limb,  but  cut  the  clothing 
away — in  small  pieces,  if  necessary — so  that 
the  injured  surface  may  not  be  more  damaged. 
Never  hold  a  burn  in  front  of  the  fire,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  practice;  this  only  increases 
the  injury.  Have  your  oil  or  other  application 
ready  for  immediate  use  as  soon  as  the  clothing 
has  been  retnoved. 

Some  Simple  Rules  for  Living 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  80th  birthday,  gives  in  The  Pitts- 
burg Christian  Advocate  some  simple  rules  for 
everyday  living. 

Let  my  first  thought  at  waking  in  the 
morning,  he  says,  be  a  thought  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  end  of  the  night  and  the  beginning 
of  another  day. 

Let  my  next  thought  be  a  thought  of  aspira- 
tion, becoming  a  prayer  and  passing  into  a 
resolve  that  I  will  honestly  try  this  day  not 
to  pronounce  one  word  that  wholly  centers 
in  self,  concerning  success,  failure,  foreboding, 
future  plans  or  expectations.  Nor  one  word 
o^'  adverse  criticism  or  fault-finding  about  any- 
body or  anything. 

In  moments  of  depression  I  will  try  to  look 
to  God,  and  to  remember  that  the  present  mood, 
even  if  natural,  is  abnormal,  and  that  the, 
sun  will   rise  tomorrow. 

And  I  must  remember  that  a  true  Christian 
life  is,  on  the  human  side  of  it,  a  series  of 
efforts,  acts  of  will — a  series  of  decisions ; 
and  that  to  make  for  one's  self,  and  to  induce 
in  others,  one  right  decision  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  thing. 

But  we  may  easily  overstate  the  value  of  a 
single  decision,  as  though  it  settled  matters 
beyond  its  own  present  moment.  Sometimes 
it  does,  but  all  acts  of  will  are  not  of  equal 
value.  I  mu,st  remember  that  the  most  effec- 
tive decision  a  soul  can  make  is  that  which 
places  his  personality  in  the  hands  of  Christ 
— pronouncing  in  that  act  the  "I  win  '  of  a 
complete  surrender,  establishing  the  lifelong 
habit  of  resting  in  Christ  and  of  serving  him. 
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The  Birds'  Drinking  Fountain 


BY  ADELINE  THAYER  TUOMSON 


DOROTHY  was  standing  by  the  window 
one  morning,  looking  out  into  the  yard 
where  the  grass  was  being  coaxed  up 
by  the  sunshine  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  were 
already  putting  on  their  fluf¥y  green  gowns. 
Suddenly  a  robin  flew  over  the  fence  from  a 
neighboring  yard  and  alighted  on  the  lilac 
bush,  where  he  stood  swaying  and  swinging  and 
very  proud  in  his  fine  red  vest. 
Dorothy  gave  a  cry  of  delight. 
"Oh,  mamma,"  she  called,  "come  quick  and 
see  the  fat  robin  out  on  the  lilac  bush  !  He's 
such  a  beauty,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  is  look- 
ing straight  at  me." 

Before  Mrs.  Ewing  had  time,  however,  to 
cross  the  kitchen  the  little  girl  was  wailing 
broken-heartedly.  "Oh,  dear,"  she  sobbed,  "he's 
flying  away  !  He's  flying  away  just  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  can.  I  don't  see  why  the  birds 
never  stay  in  our  yard.  They  are  always  fly- 
ing somewhere  else." 

"Why,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Ewing,  sinking 
down  into  a  big  rocking  chair  and  gathering 
the  little  girl  into  her  arms,  "I  suppose  the 
birds  don't  know  that  you  are  just  getting  over 
the  measles  and  want  to  watch  them.  Besides, 
they  probably  have  baby  birds  at  home  and 
must  hurry  back  to  take  care  of  them.  But 
I  have  a  plan,"  she  continued  consolingly,  "that 
I  believe  will  not  only  coax  Robin  Redbreast 
and  his  entire  family  into  our  yard  where  you 
can  watch  them,  but  many  other  kinds  of  birds 
too." 

The  sobs  ceased  at  once,  and  Dorothy  was 
out  of  her  mother's  lap  in  a  jiffy,  all  a-tiptoe 
to  know  about  the  fine  plan. 

Mrs.  Ewing  crossed  to  the  pantry,  took  down 
a  low,  flaring  milk  crock  about  four  inches 
high  and  held  it  up  for  Dorothy  to  see. 
Dorothy  thought  it  didn't  look  like  much  of  a 
plan. 

"This  crock,"  explained  the  little  girl's 
mother,  "sunk  in  the  ground  to  its  rim  out 
under  the  shady  lilac  bush,  and  filled  every  day 
with  cool,  fresh  water,  is  the  plan.  Birds  must 
have  water,  dear,"  she  explained,  "and  during 
the  heat  of  summer  this  is  often  very  hard 
for  them  to  find.  Now,  I  believe  that  if  water 
is  always  to  be  found  here  it  will  make  our 
yard  a  very  popular  gathering  place  for  birds." 


WE  ALL  know  about  that  Mary  whose 
pet  lamb  "followed  her  to  school  one 
day."  But  this  story — a  true  one. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says — is  about  another 
Mary,  who  had  not  a  lamb  but  a  dog,  which, 
instead  of  following  her,  took  her  to  school  and 
brought  her  safely  home  again  at  night.  That 
he  was  a  dog  of  rare  sagacity  the  story  shows. 

Mary  lived  on  the  Colorado  plains,  and  went 
two  miles  to  school  every  day  over  the  prairie, 
where  there  v;as  no  road  nor  path,  nor  even 
a  bush  or  tree  to  guide  her.  Mary  was  about 
8  years  old,  and  she  had  a  shaggy  shepherd 
dog  named  Trot,  who  came  with  her  every  day 
and  waited  until  school  was  over.  Then  he 
would  caper  and  bark  as  they  started  off  to- 
gether for  home. 

"Mary,"  said  the  teacher  one  day,  "why  do 
you  bring  your  dog  to  school?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "I  do  not  bring  Trot,  he 
brings  me.    I  could  not  find  the  way  alone." 

"How  did  Trot  learn  to  find  the  way?"  asked 
the  teacher,  "and  does  he  never  get  tired  of 
waiting  and  go  home  without  you?" 

"The  first  time  we  came,"  replied  Mary, 
"father  came  with  us.  When  he  reached  the 
school  I  gave  Trot  a  piece  of  meat,  and  when 
we  reached  home  I  gave  him  some  more.  No 
one  ever  feeds  him  'out  me.  The  first  two  or 
three  days  we  had  to  tie  him.  If  he  should  go 
home  without  me  father  would  bring  him  right 
back,  and  that  night  he  would  have  no  potatoes 
foj  his  supper.  But  we  have  no  trouble.  He 
likes  school  as  well  as  I  do  ;  he  even  wants  to 
come  Saturdays.    Mother  was  afraid  to  trust 


Together  they  carried  out  the  crock  and  put 
it  in  position  under  the  lilac  bush  and  then 
they  filled  it  with  water  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top.  The  reason  it  must  not  be  filled  to 
the  brim,  Mrs.  Ewing  explained,  was  that  the 
water  must  not  be  over  three  inches  deep  or 
the  birds  might  drown. 

For  three  days  Dorothy  kept  patient  watch 
by  the  window.  Dunng  this  time,  although 
many  songsters  flew  swiftly  through  the  yard, 
none  apparently  noticed  the  water.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day,  however,  Dorothy's 
mother  heard  her  exclaiming  joyfully,  "Mam- 
ma, mamma,  a  brown  bird  has  just  flown  into 
the  tree,  and — yes,  he  is  really  looking  down 
at  the  water!" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Mrs.  Ewing  was 
beginning  to  wonder  if  that  bird  had  flown 
away  again,  when  the  little  girl's  voice  once 
more  rang  out,  the  words  fairly  tumbling  over 
each  other  this  time. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  she  cried,  "do  hurry 
and  come  !  The  bird  has  flown  right  down  on 
the  crock,  and — and  now  he  is  taking  a  long 
drink  of  the  water."  And  in  her  excitement 
Dorothy  rushed  to  her  mother  and  pulled  her 
to  the  window. 

By  this  time  the  bird  had  gone,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  back  again,  making  straight  for 
the  water  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
When  he  actually  jumped  into  the  very  center 
of  the  basin  and  proceeded  to  take  a  bath,  splash- 
ing the  water  in  every  direction,  Dorothy's 
delight  knew  no  bounds. 

From  this  time  on,  hardly  an  hour  of  the 
day  passed  throughout  the  whole  summer  that 
birds  were  not  enjoying  the  water.  Dorothy 
not  only  had  many  happy  hours  watching  the 
little  songsters,  but  she  learned  the  names  of 
the  variou  bird  callers,  too,  and  much  about 
their  habits. 

The  birds  helped  Dorothy  to  pass  a  very  de- 
lightful summer.  But  that  wasn't  the  best  thing 
that  resulted  from  that  day  when  Dorothy 
complained  because  the  birds  never  stayed  in 
the  yard.  Dorothy  herself  knew  that  wasn't 
the  best  thing,  for  she  often  said  to  her 
mother : 

"Why,  the  nicest  part  of  it  all  is  that  we  are 
really  helping  the  birds." 


us  at  first,  but  I  coaxed,  so  she  said  we  might 
try  it." 

One  day  about  12  o'clock  the  wind  clouds 
began  to  gather.  Children  who  have  never 
seen  a  western  wind  storm  can  hardly  imagine 
what  it  is  like.  In  Colorado  it  does  not  rain 
at  all  during  the  winter,  so  the  sand  is  very 
dry  and  light.  The  wind  lifts  it  up  from  the 
ground  and  whirls  it  round  as  if  it  were  raining 
sand.  It  chokes  and  blinds  you.  Sometimes 
the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  take  the  houses 
and  barns  with  it.  Indeed,  the  people  often 
build  the  houses  only  one  story  high,  so  that 


the  wind  may  be  less  likely  to  blow  them 
down. 

On  this  day  the  teacher  saw  the  clouds 
gathering.  She  closed  the  school  and  sent  the 
children  home,  thinking  they  could  reach  shelter 
before  the  storm  broke. 

But  it  came  sooner  than  she  had  expected. 
The  wind  howled  ;  the  sky  grew  dark,  and  the 
sand  whirled.  The  teacher  thought  of  poor 
little  Mary  alone  on  the  prairie.  How  would 
she  survive  the  fright  even  if  she  were  not 
lost  ?  As  soon  as  the  wind  subsided  she  got 
her  horse  and  rode  to  Mary's  home.  The 
little  girl  met  her  at  the  door. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  Mary's  mother, 
"that  dogs  know  as  much  as  some  people  ? 
Mary  and  Trot  were  about  half  way  home  when 
the  wind  commenced  to  blow.  There  is  an 
old  dugout  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
way  they  always  take  home.  Trot  took  hold 
of  Mary's  dress  and  led  her,  for  the  sand 
blew  so  in  her  eyes  she  could  not  see  where 
she  was  going.  They  cuddled  down  in  the 
dugout  together  until  the  storm  was  over." 

Bashful  Daniel  Webster 

When  he  was  15  Daniel  Webster  was  sent 
to  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  now 
called  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  There,  strange 
to  say,  he  did  well  in  all  his  studies  save 
declamation.  The  boy  who  a  few  years  after- 
wards became  famous  as  a  powerful  orator 
was  so  bashful  at  school  that  he  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

"The  kind  and  excellent  Buckminster,"  Web- 
ster writes  in  "The  True  Daniel  Webster," 
"sought  especially  to  persuade  me  to  perform 
the  exercise  of  declamation  like  other  boys, 
but  I  could  not  do  it.  Many  a  piece  did  I  com- 
mit to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in  my 
own  room  over  and  over  again,  yet,  when  the 
day  came,  when  the  school  collected  to  hear 
declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and 
I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  from  it. 

"Sometimes  the  instructors  froivned,  some- 
times they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I 
would  venture,  but  I  could  never  command 
sufiicient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was 
over  I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of 
mortification." 

And  so  if  you  are  bashful.  Young  America, 
and  forget  your  "piece"  when  you  have  to 
speak  before  an  audience,  don't  be  discouraged. 
Remember  Daniel  Webster.  You  may  be  a 
great   speaker   yourself   some  day. 

Practical  Peg 

"I'm   'fraid  that  I  might   starve   some  day; 
The  price  of  food's  so  high. 
Meat,  fish,  and  soap,  and  veg'tables 

Are  very  dear,  so  I 
Am  going  out  in  the  garden," 
Smiles  practical  Miss  Peg, 
"To  plant  this  little  eggplant  so's 
I'll  always  have  an  egg." 

— Lippincott's. 

Puzzling  Indeed 

Willie  (who  was  traveling  alone  for  the  first 
time)  to  conductor — "What  is  the  meaning  of 
'W'  and  'R'  on  the  signposts  along  the  road  ?" 

Conductor — "Ring  and  whistle." 

Willie  (after  a  pause) — "I  can  see  how  'W' 
stands  for  wring,  but  I  can't  see  how  'R'  stands 
for  whistle." 


THE  COW 

BY  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white 
I  love  with  all  my  heart; 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  my  might 
To  eat  with   apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 
And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 

All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 
The  pleasant  light  of  day. 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass, 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 


When  Trot  Saved  His  Mistress 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  March  31,  1912 


Review 


Golden  Text,  Matt.  4:16:  The  people  that  sat 
in  darkness  saw  a  great  light,  and  to  them 
that  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
to  them  did  light  spring  up. 

For  three  months  we  have  been  studying 
about  the  most  beautiful,  wonderful,  sorrow- 
ful life  ever  lived.  The  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  lessons  has  been  about  thirty-two  years. 

Our  first  look  was  at  a  priest,  Zacharias, 
and  his  wife  Elisabeth,  who  had  gone  from 
their  Judean  home  to  Jerusalem  for  sacred 
duty.  In  the  performance  of  that  duty  God's 
angel  appeared  to  the  priest  and  foretold  the 
birth  to  him  and  Elisabeth  of  a  son  whom  he 
was  to  name  John.  Zacharias  was  doubtful 
about  this  and  asked  for  a  sign.  God  gave  the 
sign,  but  it  was  also  a  punishment.  "Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 

Lesson  2  told  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist.  His  parents  did  not  give 
him  that  name.  The  world  has  added  "the 
Baptist"  to  his  real  name  John. 

God  Provides  Supernatural  Assurance  of 
Coming  of  the  Real  Christ 

The  supernatural  was  present  all  through  the 
months  that  preceded  the  actual  coming  of 
Jesus.  The  one  great  fact  to  remember  about 
the  baby  John  is  that  he  had  been  born  to 
declare  to  the  world  that  the  Christ  was  com- 
ing to  redeem  his  people. 

Lesson  3  is  the  great  Christmas  story  of  the 
shepherds,  the  angels  and  the  visit  to  Bethle- 
hem. This  lesson  asserts  that  the  Saviour 
was  actually  born  in  Bethlehem,  just  as  the  old 
prophets  had  said  he  would  be.  Once  more 
note  how  careful  God  was  to  provide  super- 
natural assurance  to  men  that  the  real  Christ 
had  come. 

In  lesson  4  the  baby  Jesus  was  6  weeks  old, 
and  was  taken  for  the  first  time  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  the  firstborn  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  so  was  presented  to  God  in  the  temple. 
The  parents  paid  the  ransom  offering  and  the 
child  was  dedicated  to  God.  Then  came  a 
strange  thing.  Recall  the  story  of  old  Simeon. 
He  was  really  the  first  public  preacher  of  the 
Christ. 

Lesson  s  tells  of  the  visit  of  wise  men  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  Bethlehem  to  see  the  King 
of  the  Jews.  Jesus  was  a  bright,  laughing 
baby  by  the  time  the  wise  men  came  to  him. 
The  first  offerings  of  rare  value  ever  given  to 
the  new  King  were  given  by  those  who  rep- 
resented the  philosophical  learning  of  the 
world  of  the  time. 

Lesson  6  is  the  last  that  is  taken  up  with  the 
boyhood  of  Jesus.  Recall  the  story  of  how  he 
happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem,  how  it  could 
be  that  he  could  be  left  behind  and  where  he 
was  found.  The  center  of  interest  in  the  lesson 
is  the  wonder  of  the  boy  that  they  had  not 
come  directly  to  the  temple  to  look  for  him  in- 
stead of  hunting  about  the  city.  They  had 
taught  him  that  he  was  God's  Son.  Of  course 
the  place  where  he  would  be  was  his  Father's 
house.  Full  of  visions  doubtless  of  his  future, 
he  went  back  to  Nazareth  and  took  up  the 
work  of  a  carpenter,  and  for  eighteen  years 
worked  at  that  trade.  His  father  died,  it  is 
supposed,  and  he  became  the  head  of  the 
family  and  its  support. 

Lesson  7  brings  John  the  Baptist  once  more 
into  notice,  and  shows  him  preaching  with 
great  power,  and  declaring  that  the  Christ  was 
just  at  hand.  His  preaching  astonished  the 
whole  country.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  heard 
for  400  years,  since  the  last  of  the  prophets 
died.  He  was  absolutely  fearless  and  told  men 
the  truth,  no  matter  whom  it  hit. 

Jesus  Receives  Direct  Supernatural  Mani- 
festation That  He  Is  the  Son  of  God 

In  lesson  8  Jesus  comes  to  be  baptized. 
There  once  more  he  received  the  testimony  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  time  it  did 
not  come  from  angels,  nor  from  men,  but  di- 


rectly from  God  in  another  supernatural  mani- 
festation. His  hour  had  come.  He  could  no 
longer  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench  in  Naz- 
areth. The  awful  sense  of  what  it  all  meant 
drove  him  to  the  wilderness.  There  in  medi- 
tation and  prayer  he  studied  God's  will ;  there 
the  devil  found  him  hungering  after  his  long 
fast;  there  he  suffered  three  temptations,  art- 
ful, appealing,  powerful.  He  met  and  over- 
came them  by  the  power  of  a  heart  stored  with 
the    Scriptures    of   the    Old  Testament. 

Lesson  9  shows  how  Jesus  began  systemat- 
ically to  plan  for  the  preaching  of  his  gospel. 
He  would  do  his  work  not  all  alone,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  whom  he  would  him- 
self prepare  to  be  what  he  said  he  would  make 
them,  "fishers  of  men."  The  very  first  dis- 
ciples were  Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John. 
In  connection  with  the  call  he  wrought  the 
great  miracle  of  the  catch  of  fishes  after  a 
fruitless  night  of  toil. 

Jesus  Proves  Power  to  Forgive  Sins  by 
Healing  Helpless  Paralytic 

Now  come  two  lessons  of  miracles.  In  them 
he  is  shown  as  able  to  cure  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases by  a  word  or  touch,  and  one  he  preceded 
liy  declaring  the  sufferer  forgiven  of  his  sins. 
No  wonder  the  world  was  astonished.  He 
proved  he  had  power  to  forgive  by  showing 
his  power  to  cure  a  helpless  paralytic. 

In  lesson  12  he  makes  the  first  explicit  dec- 
laration of  the  nature  of  his  ministry.  He  has 
not  come  to  call  those  that  need  nothing.  He 
is  here  to  call  sinners  and  to  heal  their  sin-sick 
souls.  He  is  not  now  claiming  to  be  king,  but 
Saviour. 

The  most  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  this  quarter's  study  is  in  these  last  two 
lessons.  Jesus  had  come  to  save  sinners  and  he 
could  forgive  sins.  Men  are  sinners  still  just 
as  in  his  day.  We  can  bring  men  face  to  face 
with  Christ  spiritually,  now,  even  as  they  could 
then.  We  can  do  that  ourselves.  We  have  sin- 
ners all  around  us,  and  as  Sunday  school 
teachers  we  have  touch  with  young  hearts  in 
the  easiest  time  of  life  in  which  to  direct  them 
to  Christ. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Review — Life  is  made  up  of  lives.  The  gospel 
story  is  a  story  of  gospel-filled  souls.  These 
comprise  the  priests  and  laymen,  shepherds 
and  astrologers,  aged  saints  and  youthful 
fishermen.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
a  place  and  use  for  every  true  soul. 

The  first  lesson  for  this  year  1912  presents 
to  us  the  "doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  Jehovah" 
in  the  person  of  Zacharias,  the  godly  priest. 
He  was  one  whom  his  duties  did  not  atrophy, 
but  developed.  His  prayers  never  became  me- 
chanical or  perfunctory.  And  upon  his  heart 
lay  like  a  weight  the  deplorable  spiritual  con- 
dition of  his  tace.  Although  the  coming  of  the 
great  High  Priest,  Jesus  (Heb.  4:14),  was  to 
do  away  with  an  office  fulfilled  in  him,  God 
chose  to  honoi  the  priestly  estate  by  putting 
upon  the  title  page  of  the  New  Testament  the 
portrait  of  one  who  performed  his  priestly 
duties  with  a  celestial  fervor  (Luke  i  :5-23). 

The  son  promised  to  the  faithful  priest  comes 
next,  a  man  of  primitive  religion,  one  who 
went  back  from  the  form  to  the  soul  of  piety. 
John  grasped  early  and  grasped  firmly  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  true  religion. 
That  he  was  to  break  with  the  past  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  he  was  to  bear  no  name 
of  revered  ancestor,  but  was  to  go  before  the 
Messiah  with  his  face  to  the  future  rather  than 
to  the  past  (Luke  i  :57-8o). 

The  little  group  of  shepherds  forms  the  next 
picture  (Luke  2:1-20).  It  has  always  been  the 
divine  method  to  go  back  to  the  people.  God 


seems  intent  to  teach  us  that  there  are  as  many 
saints  in  the  field  as  in  the  palace. 

Mission   of   Christ   Not   Simply   for  the 
Poor  and  the  Humble 

Simeon  and  Anna  had  youthful  hearts  in 
aged  breasts  (Luke  2:22-39).  They  had 
grieved  with  reason  over  the  tendencies  of  an 
"untoward  generation"  (Acts  2  140),  but  they 
had  not  despaired  of  God.  Nothing  shook 
their  confidence  in  the  divine  purposes,  and  as 
they  ascended  the  mount  of  years  they  saw 
afar  off  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles  as  a  part 
of  the  mission  of  Israel  (v.  32). 

The  mission  of  Christ  is  not  simply  for 
the  poor  and  the  humble.  The  star  ap- 
peared to  the  wise  men  of  the  Far  East.  These 
came  in  response  to  its  summons  to  worship 
the  "King  of  the  Jews"  (Matthew  2).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  wise  men  of  every  age  and 
every  nation  have  sent  some  representatives 
of  their  class  to  adore  Jesus. 

But  as  a  personality,  individual  and  distinct, 
Jesus  himself  is  seen  in  the  sixth  lesson  con- 
ferring in  the  temple  with  the  doctors  of  the 
law  (Luke  2:40-52).  He  was  then  but  12 
years  old,  yet  his  questions  were  so  serious  and 
his  own  opinion  on  the  great  issues  of  life  so 
intelligent  that  the  scholars  of  his  age  looked 
on  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  listening  amaz- 
edly  to  this  Child  who,  without  ostentation, 
waded  into  depths  where  they  feared  to  follow. 

John's  Religion  the  New  Religion — the 
Religion  of  Service 

John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  now  matured  and 
full  of  action,  felt  the  isolation  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  intolerable  as  he  had  formerly  found 
the  bustle  of  the  city  uncongenial  (Luke 
3:1-20).  He  realized  that  he  had  been  "saved 
to  save."  A  man  illumined  is  bound  to  shine. 
But  John  recognized  that  his  views  of  religion 
were  those  of  the  future,  not  those  of  the  past. 
Religion  with  him  meant  faithful  service, 
generous  remuneration,  a  kindly  use  of  power 
and  strict  integrity  in  all  relations  of  life. 
This  was  lifting  religion  to  a  plane  upon  which 
Jesus  himself  should  later  stand. 

Jesus  made  himself  known  to  John  at  the 
place  where  John  was  preaching  and  baptizing 
(Mark  i  :9-i3).  It  was  a  wonderful  coming 
together.  Each  recognized  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  and  eourage  of  the  other,  but  John 
recognized  in  Jesus  a  superiority  that  he  saw 
in  no  one  else.  He  felt  that  with  the  approach 
of  this  Sun  of  righteousness  the  light  of  the 
morning  star  must  disappear.  It  was  from 
this  momentous  meeting  that  Jesus  retired  to 
the  solitude  of  the  mountains  to  ponder  his 
work  and,  surveying  it  on  all  sides,  to  find 
nothing  in  it  to  shake  his  decision. 

Jesus,  Choosing  Witnesses,  Calls  Fisherman 
from  Net,  Publican  from  Tax-Collecting 

Then  followed  the  important,  in  any  other 
hands  hazardous,  crisis  in  the  choice  of  his 
"witnesses"  (Mark  1:14-28).  It  takes  as  keen 
an  intelligence  to  be  a  good  witness  as  to  be  a 
successful  advocate.  Jesus  knew  that  his  own 
career  would  be  short  once  its  distinctive  char- 
acter was  known.  These  men  could  be  with 
him  but  a  brief  time.  Upon  the  clearness  of 
their  vision  and  the  fidelity  of  their  testimony 
how  much  would  depend.  They  must  neither 
repel  by  their  uncouthness  nor  excite  animosity 
by  overrefinement.  But  Jesus  went  on  calmly 
with  his  work  of  selection,  now  calling  a  fish- 
erman from  his  nets  and  now  a  rich  publican 
from  his  tax-collecting. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jesus  began  to  work 
miracles,  which  John  had  never  done  (Mark 
I  :20-4s).  His  works  of  healing  were  open  to 
the  light  of  day,  wrought  upon  the  most  des- 
perate cases ;  and  the  cure  was  so  immediate 
and  complete  that  his  enemies  were  wholly  at 
a  loss  how  to  escape  the  conviction  that  he  pos- 
sessed without  limit  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

But  with  the  healing  our  Lord  was  always 
careful  to  impart  the  truth.  Sin  was  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  disease.  He  came  to  deal 
with  sin,  and  while  he  healed  out  of  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  suffering,  his  first  com- 
mission was  to  deal  with  the  lost  souls  for  their 
redemption. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  March  24,  1912 

Toi'ic — Growing  up  into  Chrisl.    Eph.  4:13-16. 

Let  us  begin  at  verse  11.  Paul  was  writing 
about  right  Christian  li\ing.  Chapter  4  be- 
gins with  a  call  to  good  daily  living  that  should 
be  shown  by  lowliness,  meekness,  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearance  and  oneness  of  spirit,  because, 
he  argues,  as  God  is  one,  as  Christ  is  one,  as 
faith  is  one,  you  should  all  live  and  love  as 
one.  But  to  accomplish  this  in  you,  God  has 
set  persons  of  various  gifts  and  calls  in  the 
church,  with  special  reference  to  the  building 
up  of  the  church.  The  result  of  this  should 
be  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  knowledge,  com- 
pleteness of  manhood,  in  some  measure  ap- 
proaching the  stature  of  Christ  (v.  13).  The 
purpose  of  the  church  and  its  teachers  is  to 
help  men  grow  in  likeness  to  Christ. 

The  Christians  of  Paul's  day  had  not  had  the 
principles  of  vital  religion  drilled  into  them 
for  nineteen  centuries.  There  was  some  sense 
ill  calling  them  children.  Paul  was  wise  and 
meeting  a  real  need  when  he  told  them  to  be 
at  one,  to  remember  that  there  was  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.  But  do  we  of  this 
generation  need  such  instruction?  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  so  on — the  greatest 
hindrance  to  western  religion  in  the  Orient 
today  is  its  divisional  quality.  "One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism."  Why  not  also  one 
church,  one  doctrine,  one  test  of  Christian 
worth  ?  .  


And  yet  the  law  of 
No  one  ever  jumped  a 
hood  to  boyhood  or  i 
reaches  70  because  he 
365  days.  Just  as  sin 
achieved  record  of  a 
vation  a  growth.  We 
we  grow  a  geranium, 
plant  must  do  its  part. 


growth  is  unchanging, 
t  one  jump  from  baby- 
girlhood.     An  old  man 
has  lived  seventy  times 
is  not  one  act  but  the 
wicked  life,  so  is  sal- 
grow  our  salvation  as 
Every  rootlet  of  the 
Every  leaf  that  appears 


must  contribute  its  share  to  the  feeding  and 
breathing  of  the  plant.  We  achieve  Christ- 
likeness.  We  are  not  sinful  today  and  holy  to- 
morrow. We  are  not  sin-full  today  and  right- 
eousness-full tomorrow.  '"Heaven  is  not 
reached  at  a  single  bound.  We  build  the  ladder 
by  which  we  rise."  "The  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ"  can  only  be  attained  by  inch- 
at-a-time  work  through  years.  Paul  knew. 
He  had  splendid  ideals  for  his  Ephesian  chil- 
dren.   

Dependence  on  Christ  as  Head  is  the  one 
great  essential.  Keep  eyes  fixed  ever  on  him. 
Men  are  poor  guides.  Men  think  all  sorts  of 
thoughts,  and  there  are  doctrines  or  teachings 
of  all  sorts.  Paul  likens  doctrines  to  winds 
that  blow.  He  likens  his  Christians  whom 
he  calls  "children"  to  little  boats  tossed  on  a 
sea  by  the  winds.  "Do  not  be  of  that  sort," 
he  says.  A  boat  that  sailed  this  way  one  day 
because  the  wind  so  blew,  and  another  way 
next  day  for  a  similar  reason,  would  never  get 
to  any  harbor.  Before  the  sentence  is  finished 
he  adopts  another  figure.  Be  not  moved  or 
influenced  by  the  sleight  of  hand  of  men.  As 
the  wizards  do  tricks  that  deceive,  so  crafty 
thinkers  will  deceive  you  if  you  do  not  keep 
on  guard.  Christ  is  what  you  want.  Cling  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Speak  the  truth, 
and  by  so  doing  grow  to  be  like  Christ. 

No  better  rule  for  Christian  growth  was 
ever  given  than  to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 
Life  is  very  full  of  falsehood,  but  there  is  no 
falsehood  in  Christ.  "Let  your  speech  be. 
Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay,"  he  said.  That  shows 
how  much  he  thought  of  truth.  And  Paul 
emphasizes  that.  The  Christian's  body,  that  is, 
his  spiritual  being,  is  to  be  framed  from  Christ 
as  Head.  If  one  would  be  like  Christ  he  must 
give  him  his  way.  Christ's  will  must  be  a  man's 
will.  Christ's  law  a  man's  law.  In  a  great 
manufactorv  there  is  one  head,  with  many  de- 


partments. Division  of  labor  is  the  law.  The 
product  is  made  perfect  by  that  which  every 
department  supplies.  So  in  the  making  of  a 
good  Christian.  He  comes  out  of  a  process  of 
being  rightly  framed  together  and  kept  growing 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth.  So,  little 
by  little,  the  parts  make  increase.  Faith  be- 
comes clear  and  strong.  Truth  becomes  the 
habit  of  speech.  Love  appears  as  the  con- 
troller of  all  action.  Faith,  hope  and  love 
abide  in  a  human  soul. 

There  is  no  loftier  ideal  possible  for  human- 
ity than  the  image  of  Christ;  and  the  life 
of  one  who  has  really  grown  up  into  Christ  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  Blessed 
are  they  who  see  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
Blessed  are  rhcy  who  daily  draw  nearer  to  him 
in  character.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  never 
turned  aside  from  their  purpose  of  love. 

Molding  in  the  Image  of  God 

If  we  take  one  divine  truth,  one  command- 
ment, and  honestly  try  to  live  accprding  to  it, 
it  will  bring  every  thought  and  affection  into 
harmony  with  it.  It  will  impress  its  own  beauty 
upon  every  part  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  upon 
the  whole.  In  the  beginning  there  will  be  much 
that  opposes  its  influence,  much  to  overcome 
and  put  away.  But  we  need  not  be  anxious 
about  the  result.  The  Lord  will  bring  it  to 
pass. 

Every  heavenly  and  spiritual  affection  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  divine  force  which  tends  to 
mold  every  created  form  into  its  own  likeness. 
The  love  of  the  Lord  in  the  heart  is  con- 
stantly operating  upon  the  most  delicate  and 
interior  forms  of  the  spiritual  body  to  fashion 
it  into  his  image  and  likeness.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  the  angels. 
Every  beautiful  blossom,  every  lovely  form  of 
nature,  is  an  expression  of  this  law,  and  ought 
to  remind  us  of  it. — Chauncey  Giles. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


March  31,  1912 

LOOKING  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Topic — The  foreign  missions  of  my  denomina- 
tion.    A   bird's-eye  view.     Matt.  28:16-20. 

This  is  a  timely  and  desirable  topic.  It  calls 
the  tumultuous  world  into  review.  No  part  of 
the  newspapers — not  even  the  political  columns 
— is  quite  so  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness 
as  the  dispatches  from  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
•America.  These  familiar  lines  were  never  so 
true  as  now — 

"Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  ocean 
Brings  tidings  from  afar, 
Of  nations  in  commotion. 
Prepared  for  Zion's  war." 

The  ferment  of  Turkey,  India,  China,  Korea 
and  Japan,  not  to  mention  Tripoli  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  is  a  subject  that  engages  the 
thought  of  discerning  men  and  women  every- 
where. The  student  of  missions  has  the  ad- 
\  antage  over  most  other  persons  in  that  he  is 
informed  on  antecedent  conditions,  and  so  can 
better  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  day's  cable- 
grams.   

The  smallest  life  in  the  remotest  hamlet  may 
today  project  its  influence  into  nations  which 
fifty  years  ago  were  utterly  sealed  against  for- 
eign influence.   

One  advantage  of  belonging  to  any  organiza- 
tion is  that  the  individual  shares  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  mass.  "We  beat  them,  didn't 
we?"  says  the  freshman,  meaning  that  the  base- 
ball team  representing  his  college  has  won  a 
\  ictory.  He  has  not  played  in  person,  yet  he 
has  helped  make  possible  the  team,  as  has  every 
other  student  in  the  institution.    Thus  he  has 


shared,  and  rightfully,  in  the  triumph.  Mere 
membership  in  a  religious  denomination  gives 
one  a  proprietary  part  in  all  the  work  of  that 
denomination  throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
missionary  in  Peking  and  the  bedridden  mem- 
ber in  Philadelphia  are  partners  in  the  one 
work.   

Every  Presbyterian  is  a  representative  of  a 
film  doing  business  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India, 
Siam,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Africa,  South 
America,  North  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  A  "house"  to  be  proud  of,  isn't  it? 
Other  denominations  have  equally  far-flung 
vi'ork.  It  illustrates  the  greatness  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  this  day  enjoys.  There  never 
was  such  a  time  as  this  for  being  a  world 
servant.   

An  educational  value  attaches  to  the  remem- 
brance that  our  church  membership  makes  us 
fellow  members,  of  one  body,  with  black  men, 
yellow  men,  red  men,  and  brown.  The  most 
cosmopolitan  institution  on  earth  is  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  first  time  I  attended  a 
Chinese  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  I  could 
think  of  little  to  say,  except  that  I  was  glad 
the  Lord  understood  Chinese.  Without  ever 
having  articulated  the  petty  and  ignorant 
thought  to  myself.  I  had  vaguely  assumed  that 
God  was  an  English-speaking  Deity,  just  as 
the  little  girl  in  the  story  was  sure  that  God 
was  a  Presbyterian.  Foreign  missions  intro- 
duce us  into  something  of  the  largeness  of 
the  thought  of  God.   

The  best  "don't  worry"  promoter  is  an 
interest  in  some  big  cause  outside  of  ourselves. 
There  are  women  being  sent  to  sanatoriums 
for  "ner\  es  "  who  would  be  more  quickly  re- 


stored to  normal  if  they  could  only  be  induced 
to  join  a  missionary  society  and  take  a  real 
interest  in  its  meetings. 


Foreign  missions  give  Christians  something 
to  pray  for.  The  person  who  prays  in  a  rut 
needs  but  to  get  a  directory  of  missions,  and  to 
begin  to  pray  for  them  by  name. 


Two  scenes  at  the  recent  convention  of 
Southern  Presbyterian  laymen  at  Chattanooga 
have  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the 
church.  One  was  the  fourteen  volunteers  for 
the  Korea  mission  field  standing  on  the  plat- 
form ;  and  the  other  was  twenty  young  persons 
offering  themselves  as  missionaries  to  Africa  ; 
while  many  men  arose  and  declared  themselves 
willing  to  have  their  children  go  out  as  for- 
eign missionaries.  The  gift  of  life  is  the  su- 
preme missionary  offering. 

Missions  mean  more  than  giving,  or  praying, 
or  going.  They  mean  knowing,  and  planning, 
and  sometimes  fighting.  When  natives  on  the 
Kongo  or  Christians  in  Korea  are  oppressed, 
then  the  clear  duty  of  the  churches  at  home  is 
to  speak  out  in  unmistakable  tones  in  behalf 
of  justice  and  liberty. 


A{  least  one  good  book  on  missions — better, 
of  course,  a  whole  library — should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  Christian.  If  the  book  is 
a  modern  one,  in  the  new  world-spirit,  it 
will  be  an  invaluable  interpreter  of  the  day's 
newspaper,  and  go  far  toward  enlarging  the 
horizon  of  the  reader. 
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Winning  Students  at  Paotingfu 

When  George  Sherwood  Eddy,  secretary  of 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation  for 
the  Asiatic  countries,  visited  Paotingfu,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  in  the  city 
that  he  could  make  little  impression  on  the 
students  there,  since  there  was  apparently  a 
stronger  anti-Christian  feeling  in  Paotingfu  than 
in  any  other  university  city  in  China.  The 
provincial  college  there  has  an  active  Chris- 
tian as  its  president,  Fei  Chi  Hao,  a  Yale  grad- 
uate, but  his  religious  activity  was  strictly 
limited  by  the  fact  of  his  government  em- 
ployment. His  personal  character  was,  how- 
ever, a  big  missionary  asset,  and  the  fame 
attained  by  Dr.  Lewis  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  for  his  remarkable  work  in  plague  pre- 
\  ention  was  another  item  that  had  changed  a 
good  deal  of  anti-Christian  sentiment. 

Mr.  Eddy,  however,  strategically  made  the 
theme  of  his  first  address  a  secular  subject 
— patriotism — and  he  was  widely  advertised  all 
over  the  city.  As  a  result  he  had  an  audience 
of  2,500  students,  about  five-sixths  of  all 
students  in  the  city.  Very  vividly  he  described 
the  existing  needs  of  China  and  said  at  the 
close  of  his  address  that  if  any  cared  to  hear 
what  he  believed  would  meet  these  needs,  they 
should  come  to  hear  him  speak  the  night  after 
in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Here  he  had  an 
audience  of  600.  He  spoke  frankly  upon  the 
power  of  Christianity  to  solve  China's  present 
problems.  Then,  suggesting  that  those  who  did 
not  care  to  hear  further  of  Christianity  should 
retire,  he  weeded  out  200  persons  indifferent 
or  antagonistic  and  left  for  himself  a  picked 
audience  of  400  men.  To  them  he  appealed 
directly  to  become  Christians,  and  half  of  them 
in  response  declared  an  intention  to  study 
the  Bible  daily  and  follow  Jesus  Christ  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  they  had.  Mr.  Eddy 
recalled  his  college  roommate,  Horace  Tracy 
Pitkin,  who  died  a  martyr  at  Paotingfu  dur- 
ing the  Boxer  rebellion,  and  his  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Pitkin  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 

It  is  evident  that  Paotingfu  now  has  a 
nucleus  of  Christian  life  in  its  provincial  col- 
lege which  cannot  fail  to  affect  notably  the 
future  life  of  the  institution. 

Japanese  Layman's  Work  for  Ctiildren 

Like  a  beacon  light  at  sea  is  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  midst  of  Tokyo's  crowded  slums, 
where  families  of  seven  and  eight  eat,  work 
and  sleep  in  a  single  room  nine  feet  square. 
P.  K.  Goto  tells  in  The  Spirit  of  Missions  of 
his.  interesting  work  among  the  little  children 
in  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  part  of  a 
crowded  Japanese  city,  where  even  their  games 
— "the  burglar"  and  "the  pawnbroker" — ^reflect 
the  moral  conditions.  At  first  only  twelve 
could  be  accommodated,  but  now  fifty-four  chil- 
dren aje  receiving  daily  Christian  instruction. 
A  Sunday  school  in  two  sections  has  150 
pupils,  while  there  is  a  congregation  number- 
ing seventy-two  baptized  Christians  and  fifty 
communicants,  which  is  divided  into  thirteen 
committees  responsible  for  various  duties.  A 
"fire-generating"  committee  meets  for  prayer 
thirty  minutes  before  each  service. 

Woman's  Paper  in  China 

The  first  number  of  the  woman's  paper, 
Nu  To,  is  to  be  issued  this  month  in  Shang- 
hai. The  prospectus  sent  by  Mrs.  Calvin 
Mateer  of  Weihsien  shows  the  makeup  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows :  Editorial  notes, 
articles  on  domestic  matters,  hygiene,  music, 
art,  temperance,  natural  history,  history,  geog- 
raphy; talk  on  religion,  schools  news,  queries 
and  answers,  notes  and  comments  on  current 
events,  serial  story,  complete  story,  children's 
pages,  biographical  sketch  of  a  famous  woman, 
notes  about  "People  I  Have  Met  and  Places  I 
Have  Seen,"  great  thoughts.  It  is  edited  by  Miss 
Laura  M.  White  and  Mrs.  Evan  Morgan  and 
printed  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
China.   

Prospects  Bright  in  West  Africa 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Corisco  Presbytery  in 
Kamerun  two  Bulu  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry were  received  under  the  care  of  presby- 
tery, and  another  who  applied,  a  strong  man, 
but  too  old  to  begin  hard  studying,  was  ad- 


^  ised  to  go  into  the  class  for  evangelists.  At 
this  meeting,  also,  two  Bulu  candidates  were 
licensed,  the  first  of  their  tribe  to  reach  that 
honor  and  responsibility,  and  three  others,  with 
a  coast  man,  were  given  the  status  of  local 
c\  angelists.  Since  the  last  report  to  General 
Assembly  622  persons  have  been  received  into 
the  sixteen  churches  upon  profession  of  faith. 
Four  of  these  churches  received  seventy-five 
or  more  members  during  the  year,  the  Elat 
church  being  far  in  the  lead  with  247  ac- 
cessions. There  are  now  3.623  church  members 
it)  the  presbytery  and  8,000  enrolled  in  Sun- 
day schools.  Last  year  the  gifts  for  congre- 
gational expenses  amounted  to  $5,5-60,  in  spite 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  or- 
ganizing in  several  new  locations,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  of  churches  will  be  increased  by  three 
or  four.   

Sunday  School  Growth  in  Cuba 

Statistics  reported  at  the  fifth  national  con- 
vention of  young  people's  societies  and  Sun- 
day schools  held  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  give  a 
membership  of  8,126  in  Sunday  schools  ac- 
tively affiliated  and  representing  the  follow- 
ing denominations  :  Baptist,  North  ;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  Friends,  Independent  Holiness, 
Methodists,  South  ;  Presbyterians,  North  ;  Pres- 
byterians, South,  and  Pentecostal.  Others  not 
directly  connected  with  the  association  bring 
the  total  Sunday  school  enrollment  up  to  11,- 
493,  and  thirty-six  young  people's  societies 
reported  a  membership  of  1,262. 

A  Product  of  Christian  Education 

Professor  S.  K.  Dutta,  an  Indian  Christian 
graduate  of  Forman  Christian  College  at 
Lahore,  at  the  opening  exercises  in  the  college 
hall  spoke  on  "Progress,"  pointing  out  some 
interesting  indications  of  advance.  Three 
years  after  the  founder  of  this  college  began 
his  career  in  Lahore,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Punjab  there  were  ninety-eight  Christians  who 
were  natives  of  India.  That  was  in  1851.  Ten 
years  later  the  number  had  risen  to  1,136.  The 
last  census  reveals  nearly  164,000  Christians, 
an  increase  in  the  ten  years  just  past  of  435  per 
cent.  The  speaker's  message  told  of  the  "bit- 
terness of  .soul  and  cynicism  that  had  laid 
hold  of  many  college  men  and  blighted  their 
lives,"  and  it  emphasized  the  need  of  optimism 
and  belief  that  God  is  in  the  world  like  a 
shepherd  seeking  and  saving  his  sheep.  "With 
such  a  God  pessimism  becomes  impossible  and 
we  turn  to  our  tasks  with  hope  written  on  our 
faces."  Such  words,  spoken  boldly  to  a  non- 
Christian  audience,  show  the  value  of  mis- 
sionary education.   

Japanese  Cities  Veto  Segregation 

Led  by  the  great  Count  Okuma,  public  con- 
science has  been  awakened  in  Japan,  and  the 
question  of  the  segregation  of  vice  is  receiving 
wide-awake  attention.  When  the  yoshiwara 
(the  vice  districts)  of  Osaka  and  Tokyo  were 
burned,  they  were  not  allowed  to  rebuild  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  but  were  driven  to  the  out- 
skirts, and  indeed  some  of  the  districts  have 
not  yet  been  rebuilt.  Men  of  power  in  Japan 
are  those  belonging  to  the  Satsuma  clan — 
men  who  in  the  days  of  old  Japan  stood  firm 
against  social  corruption  and  would  not  allow 
\ice  districts  in  the  cities  of  the  southern 
islands.   

Indian  Students  and  Social  Service 

Professor  D.  J.  Fleming  of  Forman  Chris- 
tian College  at  Lahore  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  stirring  up  men  to  social  service, 
and  the  students  are  banded  together  in  "The 
League  of  Service,"  working  in  their  towns 
and  villages  during  the  holidays  and  in  the  city 
of  Lahore  during  college  days.  The  following 
extracts  from  reports  of  individual  members 
will  show  how  varied  are  the  opportunities  for 
such  service  : 

"As  I  realized  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  old  method  of  imparting  education,  one 
evening  I  gathered  the  fathers  of  those  boys 
who  were  attending  the  mosque  every  day 
and  asked  them  to  increase  the  half  yearly  corn 
of  the  mosque  teacher,  who  in  turn  would 
give  more  hours  and  would  teach  the  students 
writing,  reading  and  counting.     Now  the  stu- 


dents read  Urdu,  write  and  count,  together 
with  their  Arabic  lessons." 

"Some  lectures  were  delivered  with  a  view 
to  laying  bare  the  mischievous  effects  of  drink- 
ing habits  and  how  the  flowers  of  society  have 
been  swept  away." 

"To  encourage  the  banK  system,  which  has 
recently  been  organized  by  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculturists,  and  to  warn  the 
farmers  against  the  tyranny  of  the  money 
lender  has  been  my  field  of  conversation  now 
and  then.  Besides,  I  helped  the  secretary  of 
our  village  bank  in  clearing  up  his  accounts." 

"I  advised  the  father  of  a  boy  of  12  to  stop 
the  latter's  theater-going,  for  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  excessive  theater-going  and  novel- 
reading  make  monsters  of  us  all.  Happily  the 
father  of  the  boy  agreed  to  my  request." 

"Next  Monday  we  are  going  with  a  gramo- 
phone and  some  post  cards  to  the  hospital 
ward.  I  am  also  translating  Mr.  James's  chap- 
ter on  'Habit'  in  our  psychology  textbook." 

"I  tried  my  best  to  remove  superstitious 
ideas  which  are  so  plentiful  among  the  native 
women.  I  would  lecture  to  the  female  members 
of  my  family  on  such  points  as  idol  worship 
and  the  system  for  secluding  of  women.  I 
used  to  visit  some  sadhus  (religious  ascetics) 
and  entreat  them  to  do  social  service,  because 
they  can  do  a  great  deal  of  it,  having  no  other 
duty  to  perform.  The  effect  was  visible  in  a 
few."   

Compelling  Them  to  Come  In 

-A  little  Protestant  boy  in  Guatemala,  Central 
America,  fell  into  some  mortar  and  almost  lost 
his  eyesight,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  While  there  he  was  constantly  an- 
noyed by  the  "sisters,"  who  wanted  him  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  the 
boy  would  not  consent.  Finally  he  was  told 
that,  although  he  was  cured,  he  could  not  leave 
the  hospital  until  he  was  confirmed.  As  the 
boy  held  out,  he  was  shut  in  solitary  confine- 
ment until  such  time  as  he  might  consent.  After 
two  days  he  did  yield,  but  came  ovjt  with 
bitter  hatred  in  his  heart.  This  hospital  is  a 
government  institution. 

Missionary  Morsels 

— In  1900  the  1,370,545  native  Christians  in 
foreign  mission  fields  contributed  for  church 
purposes  $1,833,961,  while  last  year  2,304,318 
native  Christians  gave  $5,519,184.  During  the 
first  eleven  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
number  of  communicants  has  increased  about 
75  per  cent,  while  their  contributions  show  an 
increase  of  200  per  cent. 

— The  foreign  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
now  touches  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  Ceylon,  India,  Russia,  Turkey  and 
its  dependencies,  Argentina,  Uruguay.  Chili, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  Associa- 
tion property  values  are  now  $57,000,000,  and 
the  whole  enrollment  of  members  nearly 
600,000. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  ^Room  48) 

— "Study  to  be  quiet"  was  the  lesson  given 
Friday  morning  by  Mrs.  O.  R.  Williamson  of 
Calvary  church,  showing  the  result  of  such 
resting  as  "work  which  shall  manifest  Christ's 
presence  in  the  heart."  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Sherman,  who  is  to  return  to  Japan  next  month, 
spoke  of  her  "joy  in  realizing  that  God  has 
some  mystery  of  his  grace  that  will  show  his 
love,  his  care."  Mrs.  David  Park,  for  nine 
years  a  missionary  in  Nan,  Laos,  told  of  the 
growth  of  the  boys'  school  in  the  four  years 
since  she  left  there  from  fifteen  members  to 
eighty,  and  of  their  success  in  enacting  "Pil- 
grim's Progress."  Delegates  to  the  triennial 
conference  of  the  Woman's  Boards  of  Missions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  Philadel- 
phia reported  thirty-eight  boards  represented 
and  encouraging  progress  toward  fuller  co- 
operation. 

— Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Clark  and  family 
of  Lahore  and  Miss  M.  E.  Pratt  of  Ambala, 
India,  are  to  sail  from  Bombay  March  26  by 
the  Olympia  of  the  Anchor  Line.  Rev.  E.  E. 
and  Mrs.  Fife  and  daughters  and  Miss  Helm 
of  Ludhiana  and  Rev.  Fred  J.  Newton  of 
Jullundur  will  come  at  the  same  time. 
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Woman's  Future 

The  Women  of  Tomorrow,  by  William  Hard. 
The  text  from  which  Mr.  Hard  preaches  the  five 
sermons  in  this  volume  is  stamped  on  the  cover 
of  his  book.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  distaff  and 
a  telephone.  That  simple  drawing  is  the  first 
thing  to  greet  the  eye  of  the,  perhaps,  doubt- 
ing and  conservative  reader,  and  surely  it  can- 
not fail  to  make  the  point  upon  which  all  Mr. 
Hard's  arguments  hang,  the  point  that  the 
environment  of  today  is  radically  different  from 
the  environment  of  yesterday,  that  the  emblem 
of  women's  chief  occupation  in  the  past — 
from  which  she  derived  the  appellation  of 
spinster — has  disappeared  forever,  and  that  the 
hand  that  once  spun  the  quaint  wheel  is  now 
more  apt  to  be  clasping  the  ubiquitous  tele- 
phone which  connects  her  with  a  wider,  a  more 
artificial,  a  more  uncoordinated  and  chaotic 
life  than  has  ever  before  been  faced  by  women 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  That  the  change 
in  her  environment  should  "alter  the  superficial 
characteristics  of  woman"  is,  as  Mr.  Zueblin 
points  out  in  his  introduction  to  this  book, 
inevitable.  Mr.  Hard's  purpose  is  to  show 
that  inevitability,  to  forestall  objections  to  the 
changing  status  of  woman  which  is  involved  in 
it,  and  finally  to  report  the  direction  in  which 
the  change  is  actually  taking  place — to  show 
what  new  things  woman  is  learning  to  do  ;  how 
she  is  deferring  love  until,  in  each  individual 
case,  she  can  marry  without  sacrificing  herself 
or  her  possible  children  to  poverty ;  how  she 
is  learning  with  a  view  to  earning,  in  some 
cases,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  spending, 
in  other  and  potentially  tragic  cases  ;  and  how, 
from  such  educations,  the  wasttrs  and  the 
mothers  of  the  community  and  its  interests 
arise.  On  these  questions  an  enormous  amount 
of  sociological  research  has  been  done.  The 
result  of  such  a  study  will  be  a  rather  optimistic 
outlook  on  what  is  called  the  woman  ques- 
tion. The  late  marriages  which  the  reader  may 
be  inclined  to  deplore  are,  he  will  find,  to  be 
given  credit  for  a  stronger  race  of  children — 
a  p.iece  of  positive  eugenics  that  is  likely  to 
have  more  significance  for  the  race  than  most 
of  the  theories  of  that  new  science.  He  may 
console  himself  for  the  declining  birth  rate 
by  contrasting  the  declining  death  rate  of 
both  wives  and  children  with  that  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
graduates  seventy  to  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Even  the  anti-suffragist  should  extract  com- 
fort from  Mr.  Hard's  identification  of  the  cry 
for  the  vote  not  with-  any  militant  desire  to 
outdo  man  in  his  own  field  but  simply  to  the 
expanding  and  socializing  of  the  mothering 
instinct.  Mr.  Hard  writes  with  a  sparkling 
wit  that  may  almost  hide  from  hasty  readers 
the  amount  of  really  scientific  sociology  back 
of  his  graceful  presentation.  The  book  should 
be  read  at  least  twice — once  for  enjoyment  and 
once  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  awakening 
which  it  will  give  the  slothful.  [Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Fiction 

Her  Husbaxd  :  The  Mystery  of  a  Man,  by 
Julia  Magruder,  is  one  of  those  novels  in 
which  maids  are  always  laying  out  gowns  and 
valets  are  continually  trotting  about  with  notes. 
Also  the  principals  are  engaged  in  "long,  linger- 
ing kisses"  or  in  biting  disagreements.  The 
hero  in  the  first  part,  after  he  has  displayed  all 
the  disagreeable  qualities  he  possesses,  is 
deftly  disposed  of  by  the  author  without 
bothering  over  any  spiritual  evolution ;  and 
another  hero,  just  like  the  first,  only  all  good, 
is  introduced.  It  would  be  uncommonly 
convenient  if  we  could  send  our  bad  selves 
over  to  Africa  to  be  eaten  up  by  wild  beasts, 
but  since  that  is  impossible  in  the  present  eco- 
nomic arrangement  of  things,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  waste  good  time  on  Miss 
Magruder's  solution  of  her  "mystery."  [Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.35  net. 

Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four,  by  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim,  is  a  book  of  very  pleasant 
detective  incidents,  in  which  a  kind-hearted 
sleuth  saves  the  innocent  from  suspicion  and 
brings  the  guilty  to  their  deserts,  and  does  it 
in  clever  and  thrilling  fashion,  too.  Peter 
Ruff  has  the  faculty  of  putting  two  and  two 
together  with  such  unerring  precision  that  it 


would  arouse  envy  in  Euclid,  if  he  were  in  con- 
dition to  be  susceptible  to  that  feeling.  The 
"Double  Four"  is  at  first  a  mysterious  society 
made  up  of  "artists"  in  crime  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  their  calling;  but  it  develops 
into  a  great  international  medium  for  main- 
taining the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  its  ac- 
tivities give  the  reader  a  very  cosmopolitan 
thrill.  There  is  offered  an  ingenuous  explana- 
tion for  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  which 
may  provoke  an  American  smile.  Really,  it 
is  a  very  enjoyable  book  of  its  kind.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  $1.25  net. 

The  Fighting  Doctor,  by  Helen  Reimen- 
snyder  Martin.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  recent  books  by  the  author  of  "Tillie, 
the  Mennonite  Maid"  is  this  long  short  story 
of  a  progressive,  "tony"  city  doctor  and  a  girl 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry.  The  conflict 
between  them  is  due  to  the  doctor's  skepticism 
regarding  the  girl's  very  evident  "culture" 
and  charm ;  and  the  clever  fashion  in  which 
she  proves  herself  genuine  brings  him  to  her 
feet  precipitately.  A  truly  delightful  piece 
of  writing.    [Century  Company,  New  York. 

Through  the  Narrows,  by  Myrtle  Lelbee 
Roe,  is  an  amazing  mystery  story  where  no  one 
knows  "who's  who"  until,  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  stolen  page  of  a  diary  is  recovered  and 
everything  is  straightened  up  satisfactorily. 
[Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston. 
$1.35  net. 

Religion 

The  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome. 
by  Jesse  Benedict  Carter.  In  the  history  of 
religions  Rome  occupies  a  unique  place.  The 
position  of  supremacy  which  it  achieved  in 
ancient  imperial  days  drew  into  it  all  the  ag- 
gressive influences,  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
old  world.  This  was  true  of  the  religions  as 
well  as  of  the  other  forces  of  antiquity.  Con- 
sequently it  became  the  battlefield  of  great 
contests  for  predominance.  Just  how  out  of 
its  struggles  and  conflicts  of  religions  there 
emerged  in  Rome  from  time  to  time  stable  con- 
ditions lasting  for  a  season,  and  giving  place 
again  to  new  struggles,  the  author  tells  with 
great  skill  and  in  a  clear  style.  The  title 
of  the  book  indicates,  of  course,  that  the 
story  of  the  religious  development  in  Rome  is 
not  carried  later  than  the  conventional  limit 
of  the  ancient  period,  i.  e.,  the  papacy  of 
Gregory  1.  Within  the  limits  of  this  period, 
however,  every  prominent  teacher  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  life  is  fully  and  interestingly 
brought  into  view.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.     $2  net. 

The  Real  Palestine  of  Today,  by  Lewis 
Gaston  Leary.  Into  this  attractive  little  vol- 
ume of  200  pages  Dr.  Leary  has  packed  a  great 
amount  of  most  interesting  information  regard- 
ing Palestine  and  its  people  as  they  are  seen 
today.  The  author's  residence  and  travels  in 
ihe  East  and  his  entire  familiarity  with  the 
localities  and  peoples  described  prepare  him 
to  write  of  them  with  literary  and  scientific 
authority,  and  give  an  intimate  and  personal 
touch  which  makes  his  book  very  readable. 
Some  chapters,  indeed,  are  quite  fascinating, 
and  few  will  lay  the  book  down  without  finish- 
ing it.  It  will  give  to  all  who  read  a  clearer 
understanding  of  this  "Little  Great  Land,"  the 
scene  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
world's  history,  yet  now  so  neglected  by  the 
world  at  large.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful 
and  good,  and  two  or  three  helpful  maps 
add  to  the  book's  usefulness.  The  volume  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  similar  travel 
handbooks  projected  by  the  same  publishers. 
[MacBride,  Nast  and  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus,  by  Horace 
Davis,  is  ardent  in  its  appreciation  of  Jesus  as 
a  reformer,  but  sees  in  "the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary"  nothing  more.  All  the  gospels  are  re- 
jected at  the  outset,  except  Mark;  and  all  of 
Mark  which  relates  to  miracles.  By  such  a 
process  it  is  easy  to  make  out  of  the  gospels 
what  one  will.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  rev- 
erent, but  its  wholesale  rejection  forces  the 
author  to  construct  a  Jesus  out  of  his  own  in- 
ner consciousness  and  not  out  of  the  gospels. 
[American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston.  50 
cents. 


MiRACLF.s  AND  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Johannes 
Wendland ;  translated  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh. 
Perhaps  no  work  published  within  the  last 
two  decades  comes  so  near  combining  all  that 
is  meritorious  and  sound  on  the  subject  of 
miracles  in  so  brief  a  compass  as  this  volume. 
Dr.  Wendland  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  sphere  of  science  and  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gious knowledge.  In  the  first  he  recognizes 
the  predominance  of  law.  In  the  second  the 
reign  of  personality.  Assuming  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two  spheres  he  points  out  the 
perfect  consistency  of  a  miraculous  event 
within  the  realm  of  law  as  the  expression  of 
divine  personality  in  absolute  control  of  all 
the  processes  and  manifestations  of  law.  He 
further  points  out  the  absolute  necessity,  to 
religion,  of  the  realization  of  personality  as 
transcending  all  mechanical  processes,  con- 
trolling them,  and  leading  them  to  issue  in  facts 
and  phenomena  so  inscrutable  as  to  be  strictly 
and  properly  called  miracles.  Further,  Dr. 
Wendland  is  no  defender  of  a  strict  and 
literal  interpretation  and  acceptance  of  all 
accounts  of  the  miraculous  that  may  present 
themselves  even  in  the  records  of  the  Bible. 
He  realizes  that  the  record,  though  made  under 
divine  inspiration,  is  made  by  men  and  for 
men,  and  must  conform  measurably  to  human 
modes  of  conception  and  expression.  The 
\  oiume  is  helpful  both  by  what  it  clearly  sets 
forth  and  by  what  it  suggests.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Periodical  Articles  on  Religion,  1890-99: 
Author  Index  ;  edited  by  Ernest  Gushing  Rich- 
ardson with  the  cooperation  of  Charles  S. 
Thayer,  William  C.  Hawks,  Paul  Martin  and 
others.  This  is  a  reproduction  in  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  substance  of  a  great  work 
published  in  1907.  The  new  arrangement  is 
not  designed  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement, 
the  original  one.  It  is  intended  to  make  access 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  religion  some- 
what easier  by  furnishing  another  way  of 
approach  to  it,  and  a  way  which  is  probably 
the  first  to  suggest  itself  to  the  student  of  re- 
ligion. The  value  of  the  index  is  thus  greatly 
increased.  The  qualifications  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  work  are  infinite  patience  in 
the  examination  of  minutest  details,  compre- 
hensiveness of  grasp,  power  of  discrimination 
as  to  what  should  be  included  and  what  should 
be  excluded,  and  a  habit  of  absolute  accuracy. 
All  of  these  are  possessed  by  the  editor-in- 
chief,  who  unquestionably  places  students  in 
search  of  valuable  material  in  the  periodicals 
under  great  obligations  to  himself  by  this 
work.     [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Books  Received 

Apsley  Series.  New  volumes :  Transub- 
stantiation  and  Purgatory;  Why  Sign  the 
Pledge?  by  F.  B.  Meyer;  To  Young  Men,  by 
Norman  Fox  ;  Words  of  Help  for  Young  Girls, 
by  F.  B.  Meyer;  Concerning  Card  Playing,  by 
John  F.  Cowan.  P.  Anstadt  and  Sons,  New 
York. 

Family  Prayers  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Worship,  by  the  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

The  Efficient  Sunday  School:  How  to  Be- 
gin, by  the  committee  on  religious  education 
of  the  Congregational  Conference  of  Illinois. 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    15  cents  net. 

Manual  of  Ship  Subsidies :  An  Historical 
Summary  of  the  Systems  of  All  Nations,  by 
Edv,^in  M.  Bacon.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.     50  cents  net. 

Women  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Charlotte  H. 
Adams.  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  New  York. 

Where  Animals  Talk:  West  African  Folk 
Lore  Tales,  by  R.  H.  Nassau.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Valadero  Ranch,  by  Hope  Daring.  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  New  York.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston. 

Ministers  and  Music :  Princeton  Lectures, 
by  John  Barbour.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  Mays- 
ville,  Ky. 

The  Burden  of  the  Cross :  A  Lenten  Cantata, 
by  William  Reed.  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston. 
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The  Five  Points  of  Child  Training 

Are  there  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  child  training?  Is  there  a  basis  upon  which 
all  may  agree?  May  child  training  be  reduced 
to  a  science?  With  these  ideas  in  mind,  I  sent 
out  a  questionaire  to  a  number  of  thoughtful 
persons  asking  what,  according  to  their  obser- 
vation and  experience,  were  the  determining 
factors  in  the  home  training  of  children  who 
turned  out  well.  A  number  of  answers  were 
received,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  five 
well  defined  notions  or  principles  were  in  evi- 
dence, as  follows :  i.  Reverence,  or  family 
religion.  2.  Obedience,  or  guidance  and  re- 
sponse. 3.  Work,  the  discipline  of  mind  and 
muscles.  4.  Intimacy  between  parent  and  child. 
5.   Good  associates. 

i  '     V'  -  ' 


Since  obedience  is  only  anothel  -woid  loT 
responsiveness,  it  is  sure  to  open  wide  the 
door  to  confidence  and  intimacy.  A  genial 
Christian  atmosphere  opens  wide  the  heart  as 
a  rose  unfolds  in  the  sunlight.  Discipline  leads 
iB,mutual  good  understanding.  And  when  thus 
a  right  start  has  been  made  in  the  home  life, 
the  all-important  habit  of  work  is  soon  formed. 
Happy  were  the  pioneer  generations  in  this 
particular;  my  correspondents  all  testify  to  the 
saving  value  of  occupation  in  forming  char- 
acter. The  important  thing,  the  effective  thing 
in  creating  the  habit  of  work,  is  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  child  a  strong  family  spirit. 
And  this  holds  good  in  forming  worthy  asso- 
ciations. The  battle  is  half  won  when  the  child 
has  formed  the  taste  for  good  company  at 
home.  The  five  points  of  child  training  are 
jll  interlinked  and  must  receive  recognition  in 
the  final  estimate  of  what  is  essential  in  this 
all-important  matter.  J.  F.  Flint. 


Drawing  the  Line  on  Remarriage 

When  our  Lord  says,  in  Matt.  5  -.32  and  19  -.g, 
that  divorce,  when  not  based  on  unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage  covenant,  made  the  parties  guilty 
of  adultery  if  they  remarried,  the  necessary 
conclusion  is  that  when  it  was  thus  based,  said 
guilt  was  not  present — so  far,  at  least,  as  one 
of  the  parties  was  concerned.  This  is  clearly 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  I  trust  A.  B.  C. 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  this. 

As  to  the  same  liberty  being  granted  because 
of  willful  and  final  desertion,  that  also  is  scrip- 
tural, in  the  judgment  of  Protestants  at  least, 
being  affirmed  with  apostolic  authority  in 
I.  Cor.  7. 

The  editor's  comment  on  my  former  con- 
tribution admitted  all  the  foregoing.  He  merely 
contended  for  positive  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  ministers  that  persons  presenting  them- 
selves for  remarriage  had  been  scripturally 
divorced.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge 
the  motto  should  be  "Nothing  doing."  And 
"Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen." 

W.  M.  Campbell. 


Sin  as  Seen  by  One  Who  Has  Tried  It 

Not  long  ago  in  New  York  City  a  young 
married  woman,  the  wife  of  a  young  man  of 
wealth,  deserted  her  husband  and  took  up 
with  another  man,  with  whom  she  was 
enamored.  The  guilty  pair  rented  an  apart- 
ment and  flaunted  their  crime  against  law  and 
decency.  The  husband  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  divorce.  But  the  evil  life  soon 
lost  its  charm  for  the  guilty  wife  and  her  part- 
ner, and  recently,  six  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  this  course,  the  wife  and  the  young 
man  committed  suicide  in  their  rented  apart- 
ment.   Before  the  final  tragedy  occurred,  how- 


ever, the  guilty  young  woman,  who  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  very  intelligent,  is  said 
to  have  sent  this  message  to  one  of  her  intimate 
friends  : 

"My  friend,  you  and  I  and  Fred,  young, 
heedless,  cynical,  living  in  this  reckless  town 
of  New  York,  may  laugh  '  sometimes  at  old 
things  like  the  law  and  religion,  when  they  say 
'Thou  shalt  not.'  We  may  think  that  phrase 
was  written  for  old  fogies.  Also  we  may  sneer 
at  'The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  But,  my  friend, 
there  comes  to  all  of  us,  sometimes,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  law  and  religion  are  right.  What 
they  say  we  shall  not  do — we  cannot  do  with- 
out suffering.  I  have  learned  that.  Also,  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.  It's  worse  than  death 
— it's  a  hell  on  earth."  E.  D.  Bailev. 


Makeup  of  General  Assembly 

The  time  is  nearing  when  the  presbyteries 
will  send  commissioners  to  General  Assembly. 
Who  will  be  sent  and  how  are  they  selected? 

If  carried  out  in  the  usual  way,  some  people, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  are  already  laying  their 
plans  to  get  a  majority  of  their  presbytery  to 
-  send  s  them  as  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Others  will  be  sent  not  because  of 
their  ability  in  deliberative  bodies  to  accom- 
plish things  but  because,  perhaps,  they  have 
been  faithful  workers  in  their  own  church,  or 
as  a  reward  for  some  special  work  done,  or  be- 
ct'use  it  is  their  turn. 

Does  the  sending  of  such  material  to  do 
the  work  of  the  church  in  its  greatest  working 
body  make  that  body  what  it  should  be?  The 
work  of  the  Assembly  should  be  serious  busi- 
ness. Men  going  there  should  go  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  trust,  not  a  picnic  or 
pleasure  excursion.  The  writer  speaks  ad- 
visedly, as  he  has  attended  that  body. 

The  man  to  be  efficient  in  such  a  body  and  a 
force  for  good  to  the  betterment  of  the  church 
should  be,  first,  a  man  of  force  in  his  own 
presbytery.  Secondly,  he  should  be  returned 
year  after  year,  so  that  he  may  get  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Assembly. 
He  should  be  able  to  watch  its  deliberations  in 
a  critical  way,  seeing  that  proper  reports  are 
given,  and  be  able  in  this  way  to  stop  bad 
legislation  and  initiate  good  measures. 

No  man,  be  he  ever  so  able,  can  be  of  value 
in  only  one  attendance  in  the  Assembly.  As 
II  is  now  organized  a  few  strong  men,  who  by 
their  office  are  returned  year  after  year,  prac- 
tically control  the  Assembly.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  do  not  do  well  and  con- 
scientiously their  work  from  their  standpoint. 
But  should  not  the  deliberations  of  the  church 
be  handled  on  broader  lines?  Strong  men,  able 
to  properly  present  their  ideas  and  watch 
defects  of  those  whose  standpoint  may  be  dis- 
torted by  their  environment,  could  work  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  church.  Careless  reports 
could  be  properly  criticised  ;  strong  men  could 
be  placed  on  important  committees  and  the 
work  of  the  Assembly  be  made  vastly  more  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  church. 

Is  there  not  today  too  much  of  careless  and 
perfunctory  v/ork  done  ?  One  or  two  strong 
men  are  put  on  committees  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  is  made  up  of  mediocre  men  of 
slight  experience  in  deliberative  bodies,  mere 
tools  voting  .qs  they  are  directed  by  the  stronger 
men,  not  giving  the  matters  thought  and  critical 
study.  How  can  this  be  otherwise  with  the 
system  of  sending  new,  inexperienced  men  each 
year  instead  of  the  strongest  men  the  church 
has?  The  church's  business  is  serious  busi- 
ness and  should  have  her  best  material  in  her 
deliberations.     Are  we  getting  it  ? 

John  Sterling. 

"As  a  Tale  That  Is  Told" 

Before  the  death  of  our  lamented  and  be- 
loved friend,  John  V.  Farwell,  he  wrote  some 
recollections  of  earlier  days*  which  were  pub- 
lished for  his  family  and  intimate  friends  in 
a  small  volume,  in  which  he  mentions  one 
item  which  arrested  my  attention. 

He  says  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  a 
meeting  was  called  of  the  pastors  and  Chris- 
tian workers  in  Chicago  in  April,  1866,  in  honor 
of  the  Christian  commission,  of  which  he  was 
the  chairman,  and  that  he  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  Bible.  He  says  the  donors  to  the 
testimonial  consisted  of  thirty-four  ministers 
and   thirty-seven   laymen,   seventy-one   in  all. 

The  recollections  were  written  in  1903,  when 
he  says  that  only  five  of  the  number  of  those 
ministers  and  laymen  and  business  men  were 
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living,  viz.,  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Judge  O.  H. 
Horton,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollister,  Marshall  Field 
and  E.  S.  Wells.  Since  1903,  Bishop  Fowler, 
Marshall  Field  and  Dr.  Hollister  have  gone, 
leaving  only  Judge  O.  H.  Horton  and  E.  S. 
Wells  of  that  seventy-one  remaining. 

Now  that^  am  one  of  the  only  two  remain- 
ing, I  fully  agree  with  the  apostle  when  he 
says,  "Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,"  or 
with  the  psalmist  when  he  says,  "We  spend 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

E.  S.  Wells. 

A  Sample  Case  of  Overchurching 

A  small  suburban  town  near  New  York  has 
four  Protestant  churches.  One  of  them  has 
a  membership  of  fifty-six,  another  of  sixty 
and  a  third  of  140;  the  largest  has  a  member- 
ship of  244 — barely  500  in  all.  There  are 
four  church  buildings,  four  pastors,  and  all 
the  expense  of  maintaining  four  separate  reli- 
gious establishments. 

A  fine  sense  of  interdenominational  comity 
is  maintained  ;  but  is  not  this  a  sample  case  of 
where  Christian  people  might  try  and  "get 
together"  to  the  evident  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned, or  at  least  consolidate  in  two  con- 
gregations, releasing  two  preachers  for  other 
service  ?  E.  W.  Halford. 
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Some  Ways 

"Mothers  of  the  Temple" 

Mothers  who  are  praying  that  (heir  children 
may  take  up  definite  Christian  work  are  the 
active  members  of  an  association  recently  or- 
ganized in  the  Central  church  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  "Mothers  of  the  Temple.  " 
Associate  members  are  those  women  who  will 
pray'  to  the  srme  end  for  the  children  of  the 
cliurch.  Honorary  memberships  are  also  pro- 
\  ided  for. 

"The  purpose  of  the  association,"  accord- 
ing to  its  constitution,  "is  to  bring  mothers 
in  the  church  into  closer  communication  for 
prayer  and  child  study,  to  promote  'The  World 
for  Christ'  movement  by  consecrating  their 
children  to  the  service  of  the  Master ;  and  to 
raise  an  educational  fund  to  help  members 
of  the  Central  church  who  are  striving  to 
educate  themselves  as  ministers  or  mission- 
aries." 

Biweekly  meetings  are  held  from  September 
to  June,  with  reading  of  papers,  Scripture, 
discussion  and  prayer;  also  special  programs. 
There  arc  committees  on  vocational  oppor- 
tunities, juvenile  interests,  missions  and  edu- 
cational fund.  The  latter  receives  the  con- 
tributions of  the  honorary  members.  The  plan, 
although  new,  has  met  with  such  favor  that 
another  chapter  has  been  organized  at  Church- 
\ille,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Potter  is  secretary 
of  the  Rochester  chapter. 


Post  Cards  for  Nonchurch-Goers 

Nonchurch-going  men  at  Canadian,  Texas, 
have  been  receiving  a  series  of  Hfcmemade  il- 
lustrated post  cards,  drawn  by  Rev.  M.  H. 
Frank.    Mr.  Frank  freely  admits  he  is  not  an 
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artist,  but  he  makes  effective  use  of  a  mimeo- 
graph. One  of  the  cards  bears  a  picture  of  a 
duck  under  a  watering  pot,  and  these  words : 

"A  duck's  back  is  famous  for  shedding  water. 
But  what  about  the  man  who  calmly  enjoys 
all  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization  with- 
out feeling  any  responsibility  for  keeping  up 
the  institutions  that  make  our  country  different 
from  Central  Africa  or  the  Cannibal  islands  ?" 

The  hours  of  service  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  two  sermon  subjects  for  the 
week  are  also  given. 

Other  pictures  in  the  series  were  an  owl 
and  a  pig.  No.  i  showed  "a  business  man" 
who  did  not  go  to  church,  and  his  wife  who  was 
trying  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  his  children 
without  his  help. 


The  Mary  Hill  Missionary  Boxes 

Over  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Hill, 
secretary  of  'iterature  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  Westminster  church, 
Minneapolis,  prepared  boxes  containing  litera- 
ture of  mission  fields  clipped  from  The  Home 
Mission  Monthly  and  other  periodicals  for 
use  in  her  own  society.  It  was  so  successful 
as  a  means  of  information  and  inspiration 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  women 
of  the  presbytery  and  a  demand  for  the  boxes 
spread  until  twenty-two  of  the  churches  had 
used  them.  Finally  the  woman's  presbyterial 
societies  gave  the  name  and  ordered  that 
each  box  should  bear  upon  the  cover  the  title, 
"The  Mary  Hill  Missionary  Literature  Box." 
Such  a  successful  plan  of  disseminating  mis- 
sionary information  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  holders  of  one  presbytery.  It  was 
not  long  until  requests  began  to  come  in  from 
far  and  wide,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  others,  met  the  demand.  She  has 
prepared  and  sent  out   1,260  boxes. 


of  Working 

These  boxes  are  made  of  substantial  card- 
board, ten  by  six  inches  and  one  inch  deep. 
Each  box  besides  bearing  the  name  on  the 
cover  has  an  attractive  picture  representing 
the  country  or  department  of  mission  work. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover  a  pencil  is  attached 
and  the  inscription,  "Please  write  your  name 
on  the  cover  after  reading.  Read  and  pass 
on."  The  contents  of  the  box  are  selected  with 
great  care  from  various  periodicals,  leaflets, 
booklets,  post  cards  and  pictures. 

The  societies  that  have  used  these  boxes 
have  borne  testimony  to  their  great  helpful- 
ness. It  has  been  found  best  to  have  one 
woman  responsible  for  one  box  and  see  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  read  it  passes  on  to  another  by 
her  own  hand,  also  that  the  reader's  name  is 
written  within.  Besides  boxes  for  general  cir- 
culation, Mrs.  Hill  prepares  special  boxes  for 
leaders  of  societies  and  for  study  classes. 

Societies  or  individuals  desiring  these  hoy. 
wny  address  "The  Mary  Hill  Literature  Bo> 
loom  706  Plymouth  building,  Minneapolis, 
charge  is  made  for  samples  boxes  of  20  cen 


Pastor  Sued  by  Brewers'  Agent 

Rev.    John    Wirt    Dunning,    pastor    of  t 
First  church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,   has  be- 
made  defendant  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
man  named   Meeker  of   St.   Louis,  a  form 
pastor  in  that  city,  who  is  now  out  of  the  mi 
istry  and  working  in  the  employ  of  the  brewe 
of    St.    Louis    against    prohibition    and  loc 
option.     Mr.    Dunning's    offense    against  t 
plaintiff  was  in  writing  to  a  St.  Louis  past 
to    inquire    about    the    religious  standing 
Meeker  and  publishing  the  reply  he  receiv 
in  the  local  papers  during  last  fall's  strenuo 
csmpaign    over    the    local    option    question  .- 
his   county.     The   papers   that   published  the 
ktter  are  included  in  the  suit,  which  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  federal  court  of  Cincinnati.  The 
defendants    naturally    have    the    strong  sym- 
pathy of  the  ttmperance  people  of  their  county. 
Mr.  Dunning's  church  is  a  center  of  keen  in- 
terest on  current  questions.    The  Sunday  even- 
ing addresses  of  the  pastor  on  social  problems 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  men's  class 
have  brought  out  congregations  of  700  to  800 
weekly,    wry    largely    workingmen    and  So- 
cialists. 


Auburn  Alumni  in  New  York  Dine 

.\uburn  Seminary  alumni  resident  in  New 
\'ork  City  and  vicinity  held  on  Monday, 
March  4,  their  annual  luncheon  at  the  Savoy 
hotel.  Dr.  Eben  B.  Cobb  of  Elizabeth,  who 
has  served  three  years  as  president,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  Lyon  Caughey  of  Harlem, 
New  York  City.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
Doctors  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  John  Henry  Jowett 
f  nd  William  P.  Merrill.  Dr.  McAfee  delivered 
a  striking  after-dinner  address  on  "Privileges 
of  the  Ministry."  He  observed  that  the  min- 
isterial calling  is  different  from  any  other 
\  ocation  of  men  in  that  it  serves  the  most  vital 
need  of  life,  its  approach  to  men  is  in  every 
case  the  approach  of  helpfulness,  and  it  calls 
into  useful  play  every  element  of  personal 
strength  with  which  a  man  is  endowed  or 
v.hich  he  may  by  education  acquire.  Presi- 
dent George  B.  Stewart  of  the  seminary  dwelt 
encouragingly  on  various  contemplated  projects 
of  expansion.  One  significant  feature  of  the 
gathering  was  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
senior  students  from  near-by  colleges  who  are 
known  ti  be  contemplating  the  ministry  as  a 
life  work. 


Plans  Earlier  College  Degrees 

President  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago favors  a  shortening  of  the  period  of  edu- 
cation. In  his  recent  report  he  recommends  a 
tentative  scheme  as  follows  :  From  the  age  of 
6  to  12  the  elementary  school,  12  to  15  the 
secondary  school,  15  to  18  the  college  (a  junior 
college),  the  years  following  18  the  university. 
From  the  university  at  the  age  of  20  the  stu- 
dent might  take  the  baccalaureate  degree,  at 
21  the  master's  degree,  at  22  or  23  the  various 
doctor's  degrees.  At  the  age  of  25  or  26,  if 
he  enters  on  professional  life,  he  should  be 
engaged  in  its  practice,  and  by  the  time  he  is 
30  he  should  be  well  established.  In  like 
manner  at  the  age  of  20,  if  a  student  desires 
to  enter  on  business,  he  should  be  ready  to  do 
so,  or  if  on  the  whole  he  prefers  to  enter  busi- 


ness immediately  from  the  three  years  of  the 
college  instead  of  entering  the  university  at 
all,  he  could  do  that  with  good  training  at  the 
age  of  18. 


California  Church  Cancels  Big  Debt 

While  in  the  midst  of  building  its  splendid 
$150,000  edifice  First  church  of  Long  Beach 
about  two  years  ago  was  paralyzed  by  the 
panic  which  struck  the  city.  The  congregation 
was  much  disheartened  until  Dr.  O.  H.  L. 
Mason  assumed  the  leadership  and  encouraged 
the  people  to  complete  their  edifice,  which  was 
done,  although  a  debt  of  over  $40,000  was  left 
on  the  building.  On  Feb.  18  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  J.  W.  Powell  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  entire  indebtedness  was 
removed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  entire  church. 
The  membership  is  now  over  1,000.  The  at- 
tendance at  prayer  meeting  is  over  300.  In 
addition  to  the  funds  for  the  debt  '^^mo  h.-i* 


State  Legislature,  County  Prosecutors  and 
.•<<■   Grand  Juries  Trying  to  Fix  Blame 
for  High  Prices. 

Housekeepers  find  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  keep  the  table  decently  supplied  with 
food  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  grocery 
and  meat  bills  from  going  beyond  the  weekly 
income. 

The  excessive  cost  of  eggs,  butter  and  pota- 
toes is  particularly  burdensome,  the  prices  hav- 
ing gone  to  such  a  figure  that  the  public  has 
reason  to  suspect  collusion  between  provision 
dealers  and  the  cold  storage  plants. 

To  find  out  the  relation  of  middlemen  to  cold 
storage  concerns  and  also  the  relation  of  the* 
farmer  to  butter  and  egg  dealers,  is  the  ob- 
jec*  of  an  investigation  started  by  the  district 
ati  i.cy  of  New  York  and  by  prosecuting  at- 
tori     s  in  other  states. 

Ih  such  times  many  persons  who  never 
stopped  to  consider  the  food  value  of  the 
cheaper  foodstuff's  are  making  a  study  of  the 
subject.  They  have  found  that  neither  meat, 
nor  eggs,  nor  potatoes,  are  necessary  for  man's 
complete  nourishment.  They  are  gradually 
learning  that  man  can  get  from  cereals  and 
fruits  all  the  strength  needed  for  any  kind  of 
labor  with  hands  or  brain. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits — which  may  be 
bought  at  any  first-class  grocery  store — eaten 
with  milk  and  a  little  fruit,  make  a  complete, 
nourishing  meal  that  is  easily  digested  and  will 
supply  a  greater  amount  of  real,  strengih-giving 
nutriment  than  meat  or  eggs.  While  not  as 
fattening  as  potatoes,  it  supplies  a  greater 
amount  of  muscle-building  material  and  enough 
carbohydrates  to  keep  the  body  warm  in  cold 
weather.  The  total  cost  of  such  a  meal  should 
not  be  over  4  or  5  cents. 

A  breakfast  of  shredded  wheat  biscuit  and 
fruit  is  about  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  all 
meals  to  prepare.  Shredded  wheat  biscuit  is 
ready-cooked  and  ready-to-serve.  It  is  the 
only  cereal  breakfast  food  made  in  biscuit  form 
and  hence  combines  most  naturally  with  stewed 
prunes,  baked  apples,  sliced  bananas,  canned 
peaches  or  other  canned  fruits.  Persons  who 
live  on  a  diet  of  this  kind  are  seldom  troubled 
with  any  derangements  of  the  digestive  system 
"nd  are  nearly  always  capable  of  doing  a  larger 
amount  of  work  with  less  effort  than  those 
who  live  largely  upon  meat  and  eggs.  The 
housewife  who  knows  shredded  wheat  biscuit 
and  the  many  nourishing  combinations  that  can 
be  made  with  it  will  find  her  housekeeping  prob- 
Itms  greatly  simplified  and  will  also  find  it  very 
easy  to  keep  down  the  grocery  bills  without 
lowering  the  standards  of  living. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Germantown  Minister  Ends  Fruitful  Pastorate 
—Growth  of  West  Philadelphia  Churches- 
Gifts  for  Northern  Liberties  Church. 

Philadelphia  North  Presbytery  held  its  March 
meeting  at  Wissahickon  church,  Rev.  Elliot 
Field  pastor,  and  arranged  for  Rev.  Benjamin 
F.  Glasco  to  be  installed  March  21  over  Wash- 
ington Street  church  of  Reading.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam F.  Kline  was  received  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  Irwin  I.  Shafer,  a  senior  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
After  six  years  in  Market  Square  church  of  Ger- 
mantown Rev.  Herbert  Hezlep's  relation  to  that 
church  was  dissolved  that  he  might  accept  a 
call  to  the  large  First  church  of  Grove  City, 
Pa.  Mr.  Hezlep's  pastorate  in  Germantown 
has  been  a  very  fruitful  one;  199  members 
were  received  upon  confession  and  165  by  let- 
ter. Presbytery  expressed  strong  testimony  to 
his  fidelity  and  earnestness.  W.  B.  Jennings, 
D.  D.,  of  First  church,  Germantown,  previ- 
ously pastor  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  elected  a 
commissioner  to  the  next  Assembly,  meeting  in 
that  city.  The  other  clerical  commissioners 
elected  are  Reverends  W.  L.  Schmalhorst,  R. 
M.  Blackburn  and  B.  M.  Gemmill.  An  over- 
ture to  Assembly  was  adopted  asking  for  its 
reduction  by  making  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion a  minister  and  elder  for  every  forty  min- 
isters instead  of  twenty-four,  as  now. 

Second  church  of  Germantown,  Rev.  J.  Har- 
vey Lee  pastor,  has  had  a  religio-scientific  in- 
stitute conducted  by  Professor  James  G.  Rod- 
ger, Ph.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Six  lectures 
have  been  given.  Great  religious  truths  were 
examined  from  the  scientific  standpoint  by  the 
4ecturer. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Churches 

The  March  communions  of  three  West  Phila- 
delphia churches  were  largely  attended.  Em- 
manuel, Dr.  Edward  S.  Bowman  pastor,  re- 
ceived thirty-one  members,  twenty-three  ou 
confession,  making  sixty-two  additions  duT^iig 
a  ten  months'  pastorate.  Northminster,  .Jr. 
W.  Courtland  Robinson  pastor,  received  forty- 
two,  twenty-three  on  confession,  the  largest 
accession  at  one  time  during  the  present  pas- 
torate. The  one-budget  scheme  of  finance 
adopted  by  this  church  three  years  ago  con- 
tinues popular.  This  year's  budget  of  $14,700 
has  nearly  all  been  subscribed  since  January 
without  personal  solicitation.  The  communion 
service  of  Fourth  church  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  George  Handy  Wailes.  Nine  members 
were  received,  six  on  confession.  The  Sunday 
school  is  constantly  increasing.  Its  men's  meet- 
ing, which  assembles  at  9 :40  each  Sunday 
morning,  has  a  regular  attendance  of  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five. 

Northern  Liberties  church,  W.  M.  K6k''  rby 
pastor,  recently  received  eleven  members,  '('wo 
gifts,  one  of  $500  and  one  of  $2,500,  to  be 
applied  to  the  final  payment  of  indebtedness  on 
the  neighborhood  house  were  announced. 

A  committee  of  twelve  official  members  of 
the  Chambers- Wylie  church  has  been  appointed 
to  secure  a  pastor  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  F. 
DeWitt  Talmage. 

Another  Presbyterian  Judge 

Judge  John  B.  McPherson,  recently  appointed 
by  President  Taft  to  the  United  States  district 
court  of  appeals  to  succeed  the  eminent  Pres- 
byterian elder,  the  late  Judge  Lanning,  is  also 
a  Presbyterian,  a  member  of  Second  church 
of  this  city. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  associate  editor  of 
The  Philadelphia  Press,  an  eminent  Epis- 
copalian layman,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  recently  founded 
at  Columbia  University. 

First  church  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  Dr.  George 
H.  Hemingway  pastor,  received  thirty-six  mem- 
bers March  3.  Following  a  recent  visit  of 
Messrs.  McGarrah  and  McConnaughy  an 
every-member  canvass  was  made,  both  for 
church  support  and  benevolences,  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Financial  problems  of  long  standing 
have  thereby  been  solved.  The  Sabbath  school 
has  added  nearly  100  to  its  roll.  During  Dr. 
Hemingway's  pastorate  of  about  three  years 
nearly  200  members  have  been  received.  No 
special  meetings  have  been  held.  An  ushers' 
association  supports  a  monthly  meeting  of  an 
educational  and  social  character  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  men  of  the  community. 

The  recent  women's  mass  meeting  in  the 
interests  of  foreign  missions  in  Calvary  Pres- 


byterian church  was  attended  by  numerous 
representatives  of  practically  all  denominations. 
Prominent  members  of  society  and  of  wealthy 
families  were  present.  Miss  Anna  M.  Hub- 
bard of  the  Episcopal  church  presided  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  and  Bishop 
Rhinelander  were  the  speakers.  A  plea  was 
made  for  the  brightest,  strongest,  best  edu- 
cated young  women  in  the  country  as  volun- 
teers for  work  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  First  church  of  West  Chester,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Laird  pastor,  received  at  its  March  com- 
m.union  twenty-three  members. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Glasgow  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University,  has  been 
called  by  the  Washington  Street  church  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  as  pastor.  W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Asks  for  $500,000- 
Young  People's  Missionary  Meeting— Sun- 
day School  Takes  Religious  Census. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  Messenger,  a  little 
paper  edited  by  the  officers  of  the  Presbyterian 
hospital  of  Pittsburg,  contained  some  inter- 
esting data  in  its  last  issue.  The  value  of 
the  property  is  approximately  $400,000  and 
the  indebtedness  amounts  to  $175,000.  It  will 
require  at  least  $50,000  more  to  complete  the 
building.  An  appeal  is  made  for  $250,000  to 
complete  the  building  and  leave  it  free  from 
debt,  and  for  an  additional  $250,000  for  en- 
dowment. 

The  young  people's  branch  of  the  missionary 
societies  of  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery  had  an 
unusually  interesting  meeting  in  First  church. 
Letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hezlep 
of  India,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Wells  and  Miss 
Hawes  of  China.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  young  people 
Thursday  evening,  March  28,  in  the  same 
church.  Special  addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Boyd  of  Canton,  China,  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Clokey. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  First  Baptist 
church  in  the  Oakland  district  will  take  place 
April  28.  The  building  when  completed  will 
cost  about  $400,000  and  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  The  congregation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Warren  Partridge,  sold  the 
old  church  property  on  Grant  street  for  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Evangelist  Hart  has  closed  a  five  weeks' 
campaign  at  Homestead,  Pa.;  1,500  conversions 
were  reported  and  more  than  go, 000  attended 
the  services. 

Mission  Work  Among  Foreigners 

Butler  Presbytery  has  employed  Rev.  W.  O. 
David  as  superintendent  of  missions  among 
foreigners.  Mr.  David  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Monongah  church,  W.  Va.,  for  ten  years. 

Westminster  congregation  at  Greensburg  held 
a  farewell  reception  March  14  for  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Rendall,  who  are  leaving  for  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  where  Mr.  Rendall  has  accepted 
a  call. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Lawther,  pastor  of  Blackadore  Ave- 
nue church,  welcomed  thirty-five  members 
March  10.  A  two  weeks'  series  of  meetings, 
in  which  Mr.  Lawther  was  assisted  by  neigh- 
boring pastors,  was  held ;  also  special  cottage 
prayer  meetings.  The  congregation  has  taken 
a  religious  census  of  the  community  in  a 
unique  way.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
Sunday  school  classes  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
each  class  assuming  responsibility  for  a  square. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Miller,  pastor  of  Turtle  Creek 
church,  welcomed  thirty  members  March  3. 

Judge  A.  Z.  Blair  of  Adams  county,  Ohio, 
delivered  a  special  address  on  "The  'Necessity 
of  an  Awakened  Republic"  in  Shady  Avenue 
church  March  18.  '.\  W.  Snyder. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Broadway  Church  Lays  Comer  Stone— Presby- 
tery and  Classls  Hold  First  Joint  Devotional 
Meeting  in  Brick  Church. 

Broadway  Presbyterian  church  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  new  structure  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  16,  with  elaborate  ceremony.  It 
it  at  Broadway  and  114th  street,  on  Morning- 
side  heights,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  great  catherdal  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nrry.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  the  pastor, 
and  guests  of  honor,  officers  of  the  church 
and  musicians  formed  in  line  at  Earl  hall, 
Columbia  University,  where  Sunday  worship 
is  being  held  by  this  congregation,  and  led  by 
four  trumpeters  marched  to  the  site.  Among 
the  guests  were  Dr.  George  Alexander,  mod- 
erator of  New  York  Presbytery ;  Dr.  Francis 
Brown,  president  of  Union  Seminary;  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle-Smith,  president  of  the  presby- 
tery's church  extension  committee ;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  who  is  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Men  and  Religion  Movement ;  Dean  William 
M.  Grosvenor  of  St.  John's  cathedral.  Rev. 
Raymond  C.  Knox,  chaplain  of  Columbia ; 
Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  and 
Professor  Clarence  T.  Ashley  of  the  New 
York  University. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church,  as  previously  announced,  will  deliver 
the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation  lectures  at 
Yale  University  early  in  April.  There  are 
seven,  given  on  successive  days,  on  the  topic 
"The  Preacher."  The  afternoon  of  March  17 
Dr.  Jowett  preached  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  evening  of  March 
25  the  church  will  observe  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  by  giving  their  minister  and 
Mrs.  Jowett  a  reception.  The  attendance  at 
prayer  meeting  at  this  church  was  so  large 
Wednesday,  March  13,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  Sunday  school  gallery.  The  chapel 
seats  about  400. 

Joint  Meeting  Sets  Precedent 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New 
York  the  presbytery  and  the  classis  held  a  joint 
devotional  meeting.  This  is  part  of  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  Madison  Avenue 
church  to  federate  the  two  bodies.  The  gath- 
ering was  in  Brick  church,  and  officers  of 
all  the  respective  congregations  were  invited. 
The  speakers  were  Rev.  Malcolm  James  Mac- 
Leod of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of 
Brick  church. 

"The  Neighborhood  lunch  room"  conducted 
by  women  of  Brick  church  opened  March  12. 
There  is  room  for  eighty  women  to  sit  down 
ai  once,  but  a  hundred  answered  the  first 
call.  The  meal  is  served  each  day  by  a  dif- 
ferent committee  of  women  from  the  con- 
gregation. For  15  cents  a  workingwoman 
can  get  a  good  luncheon.  The  experiment 
has  already  justified  itself  in  an  effort  to  serve 
the-  neighborhood. 

Thirty-five  pastors  gave  a  fellowship  luncheon 
at  the  University  Club  in  honor  of  four  new 
members  of  Brooklyn  Presbytery  March  8. 
The  guests  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Barlow,  Griswold 
(Dr.  John  F.  Carson's  assistant),  J.  H.  Jensen 
of  Ainslie  Street  church  and  Dr.  Chauncey  T. 
Edwards  of  Bay  Ridge  church.  Dr.  Edwards 
was  installed  Feb.  29,  Moderator  Carson 
preaching  the  sermon. 

Gymnasium  for  Union  Seminary 

Plans  have  been  filed  for  a  $30,000  gymna- 
sium to  be  built  on  the  only  unoccupied  corner 
of  the  grounds  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
It  will  be  a  one-story  fireproof  building. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  of  Princeton  University 
baptized  a  namesake  Sunday  morning,  March 
10.  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  church 
in  the  person  of  the  young  son  of  Dr.  William 
Carter,  the  pastor.  He  is  Winifred  van  Dyke 
Carter.  Dr.  Carter  and  his  church  are  sorrow- 
ing over  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Ella  White, 
long  the  church  secretary,  by  a  fire  in  her 
home. 

J.  Ernest  McAfee,  associate  secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  spoke  March  10  in  Har- 
lem church,  Dr.  John  Lyon  Caughey  pastor. 
His  topic  was  "The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 
in  America." 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  received  sixty-four 
members  into  the  West  End  church  at  the 
February  communion. 


Dr.  W.  R.  Lane  of  London  has  come  to  this 
country  to  assist  in  the  campaign  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement. 

Dr.  William  C.  Carl  celebrated  his  twentieth 
anniversary  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
the  "old  First"  church  by  giving  a  festival 
concert  in  the  church  Monday  evening, 
March  18. 

In  the  last  weekly  calendar  Labor  temple 
makes  the  first  official  announcement  that 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  having  completed  the  two 
years  for  which  he  agreed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  work,  will  hand  the  reins  over  to  Rev. 
Jonathan  C.  Day  of  Tyrone,  Pa.  The  temple 
will  be  two  years  old  April  10.  Mr.  Day  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  carrying  on  the 
work  along  the  same  lines  followed  by  Mr. 
Stelzle,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  will 
be  no  moving  pictures  on  Sunday.  Labor 
temple  is  now  a  permanent  institution.  Dr. 
Francis  Brown,  president  of  Union  Seminary, 
preached  at  Labor  temple  Sunday  evening, 
March  lo. 

Attack  Sunday  Work  and  Play 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  clerical  confer- 
ence of  the  Federation  of  Churches  March  11 
resolutions  were  passed  calling  on  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  to  close  up  Sunday  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  moving-picture  shows,  asking  for 
an  interview  with  a  committee  from  the  con- 
ference to  discuss  hours  of  labor  for  theat- 
rical workers,  and  threatening  if  the  interview 
v/ere  not  granted  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
grand  jury.  The  ministers  also  voted  to  in- 
troduce two  amendments  to  bills  at  Albany 
providing  generally  for  one  day  in  seven  of 
rest. 

"The  Fate  of  Old  Ministers"  aroused  dis- 
cussion at  the  New  York  ministers'  meeting 
March  11.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Tator  of  North- 
pert,  L.  I.,  argued  that  the  church  should  care 
foi  her  aged  servants  just  as  a  railroad  com- 
pany does  for  its  employees  and  as  the  gov- 
ernment does  for  its  army  and  navy  men. 
Some  of  the  ministers  said  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  plied  applicants  with  so  many 
questions  and  of  such  a  private  nature  as  often 
to  be  humiliating.  Rev.  W.  J.  Johnson,  field 
agent  for  the  Sustentation  Fund,  said  the  laity 
were  glad  to  give  to  the  fund  if  ministers  would 
bring  it  to  their  attention. 

Rev.  John  Barlow,  who  has  been  called  from 
London,  England,  to  Memorial  church,  Brook- 
lyn, will  be  installed  shortly.  He  is  a  close 
friend  of  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadmau  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Barlow  was  converted  under  Dr.  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan,  and  for  nine  years  was  pastor  of 
Streatham  Hill  Congregational  church,  London. 
Samuel  H.  Williams,  the  hymn  writer,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago  in  Brooklyn,  was  one 
of  the  first  subscribers  to  the  Memorial  church. 


The  Individnal  Cup 

Shortly  after  purchasing  a  service  from 
them,  Rev.  Weston  P.  Holman  of  Strong,  Me., 
wrote  the  Dietz  Individual  Communion  Serv- 
ice Company  of  Chicago  as  follows:  "We 
found  it  to  be  in  every  particular  just  as 
represented  to  us.  I  would  sooner  dispense 
with  communion  than  use  the  old  service, 
Vvfhich  is  so  unsanitary.  The  church  should  be 
the  last  institution  in  the  world  to  encourage 
by  use  that  which  is  not  sanitary." 
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The  Selection  of  a 
School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  considera 
tion.  The  Continent's  Educational  Bureau  has- 
on  file  information  regarding  all  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice. 
This  service  is  entirely  free  to  readers  of  The 
Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time  to 
permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

The  Continent  Educational  Bureau 
509  Wabash  Avenue  •         •  Chicago 

HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO. 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Orjifans 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 


Out  of 
the  Labyrinth 

Devious,  difficult,  intricate,  baffling — that's 
the  negro  question  in  America.  Is  there  a 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth? 

A  young  minister  in  Louisville,  a  southern  gentle- 
man, who  switched  off  from  the  career  of  a  missionary 
to  Africa  to  that  of  a  missionary  to  Africans  at  home, 
has  found  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a  long  way, 
and  difficult,  but  it  is  clear.  The  reader's  judgment 
will  assent  to  it. 

The  story  will  be  told  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
Continent  by  William  T.  Ellis,  who  also  tells  what  he 
has  learned  of  the  negro  question  by  much  travel  in 
the  South. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  Coming  to  Hyde  Park 
—Churches  Combine  to  Dispel  Indifference 
r    of  Voters— Meetings  at  Wilmington. 

Hyde  Park  church,  whose  pulpit  has  been 
vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Vance,  now  of  Detroit,  has  called  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Alison,  Jr.,  of  West  church,  Wilmington, 
Del.  Mr.  Alison  will  preach  his  first  sermon 
in  Hyde  Park  church  next  Sabbath.  His  call 
is  not  the  result  of  candidating  but  comes  after 
investigation  by  a  pulpit  committee.  Mr.  Ali- 
son leaves  a  church  of  1,200  members  and  a 
Sabbath  school  of  over  1,600.  He  has  been 
with  the  Wilmington  church  about  eight  years. 
Following  a  brief  stay  in  this  city  next  week 
the  pastor-elect  will  return  to  the  East  to  bring 
his  family  to  his  new  field. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a 
city  church  can  render  a  service  to  all  of  the 
residents  in  its  neighborhood  is  found  in  the 
people's  lecture  courses,  the  seventh  number 
of  which  was  given  by  the  Bostonia  Sextet 
Club  in  Forty-First  Street  church  March  12. 
A  church  committee  offered  the  public  a  series 
of  eight  entertainments  at  a  fraction  of  the 
price  which  the  same  number  would  have  cost 
downtown.  The  support,  not  only  from  Pres- 
byterians but  people  of  all  denominations  and 
of  no  church  afSliation,  has  been  so  generous 
that  there  is  no  deficit.  Another  course  next 
winter  is  under  contemplation. 

The  grave  accusation  which  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  bringing  against  the  church  and 
which  it  is  proving  with  actual  figures  from 
recent  elections  is  that  the  Christian  element 
in  the  city  does  not  turn  out  to  vote.  In  many 
cases,  the  league  asserts,  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  Christian  voters  went  to  the  polls.  It 
is  to  transform  this  lethargy  into  zealous  citi- 
zenship that  nearly  a  score  of  South  side 
churches,  including  the  Englewood  and  Normal 
Park  Presbyterian,  have  begun  a  campaign  in 
behalf  of  better  government.  A  banquet  was 
recently  held  in  Englewood  Christian  church, 
at  which  the  saloon  interests  were  openly  chal- 
lenged and  united  support  was  pledged  to  H. 
D.  Fulton,  who  is  seeking  nomination  for  the 
legislature.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  declares 
emphatically  that  the  real  reason  why  bad 
politics  flourishes  is  that  the  Christian  voters 
do  not  vote. 

Normal  Park  Pastor  Honored 

Rev.  Olin  M.  Caward,  for  the  past  four  years 
pastor  of  Normal  Park  church,  received  recog- 
nition of  his  faithful  services  with  that  people 
last  week  when  he  was  voted  an  increase  of 
$500  in  his  salary. 

John  Welsh,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Wilmington 
church,  closed  a  series  of  meetings  March  10, 
when  he  received  twenty-four  into  the  church. 
There  was  no  outside  help.  The  pastor  is  now 
in  his  fourth  year  with  this  people. 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  while  in  the 
city  last  week  as  a  guest  of  Julius  Rosenwald 
made  several  addresses.  At  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  he  talked  on  clean  manhood  and  spoke 
a  number  of  times  in  Sinai  temple  The  at- 
tempt to  exclude  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Lewis,  the  well  known  colored  attorney,  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  he  characterized 
as  a  grave  injustice. 

A  union  meeting  of  the  churches  in  the 
Church  Federation  Council  will  be  held  in  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monday,  March  25,  to 
listen  to  addresses  by  Bishop  C.  P.  Anderson, 
Bishop  G.  M.  Mathews  of  the  United  Brethren 
and  Dr.  W.  O.  Shepard.  The  theme  will  be 
"The  Achievement  of  a  United  Church  for 
the  United  States."  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford,  secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  will  also  speak.  The 
good  citizenship  committee  will  present  impor- 
tant matters  concerning  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. 

Men  and  Religion  Ministers'  Theme 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
in  its  direct  relation  to  Chicago  received  elo- 
quent presentation  at  the  ministers'  meeting 
last  Monday.  The  local  campaign  will  occupy 
the  week  following  Easter.  Walter  Getty, 
national  secretary  of  the  brotherhood,  told  of 
a  number  of  campaigns,  the  results  of  which  he 
had  witnessed  at  first  hand.  Dr.  William  C. 
Covert  characterized  the  movement  as  being 
the  thing  which  the  local  church  most  needed 
— a  successful  attempt  to  carry  the  gospel  in 
a  new  vessel.    He  also  told  of  the  effect  which 


the  movement  is  producing  in  New  York, 
where  religious  movements  heretofore  "have 
never  been  able  to  make  a  dent."  He  predicted 
that  the  Chicago  campaign  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  larger  work,  not  temporary  but 
permanent.  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer  of  Roch- 
ester spoke  on  the  serious  social  conditions 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  opportunity  and 
obligation  of  Christians  in  view  of  these  con- 
ditions. A  serious  revolution  was  in  the  realm 
of  possibility,  he  said,  if  the  church  did  not 
find  a  remedy  for  present  evils. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Sumner 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  University  Club 
have  agreed  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time 
each  week  at  the  parish  house  of  the  Epis- 
copal cathedral  in  fellowship  with  young  men 
whorn  the  dean  gathers  there  by  offering  at- 
tractive entertainments.  All  young  men  not 
living  at  home  are  invited  to  become  associate 
members  of  the  Men's  Institute  of  Chicago, 
as  the  new  organization  is  called.  Charles 
Counselman  is  president.  Dean  Sumner  be- 
lieves that  if  young  men  see  that  business  and 
professional  men  take  a  personal  interest  in 
their  welfare,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  pool  rooms  and  saloons. 

Churches  of  Indianapolis 

Presbyterians  Lead  at  Sunday  School  Rally— 
For  Foreign  Missionary  Work  at  Gary  — 
EI3Nelghborhood  Evangelism  Undertaken 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters' Association  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  Lloyd  George  was  read  by  O.  D. 
Odell,  D.  D.,  of  Second  church.  It  was  re- 
peated later  before  the  law  department  of  the 
state  university  at  Bloomington. 

The  fifth  annual  rally  of  men's  Bible  classes 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marion  County 
Sunday  School  Association  revealed  Presbyte- 
rian activity  in  several  quarters.  Both  banners 
were  taken  by  our  classes ;  the  one  for  largest 
number  in  attendance  being  awarded  to  Cos- 
mopolitan mission,  and  the  other  for  largest 
percentage  of  attendance  to  Home  church. 
The  chief  speaker  was  Dr.  Lincoln  McConnell 
of  Georgia.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand 
men  present,  notwithstanding  a  patriotic  mass 
meeting  was  called  for  the  same  hour  else- 
where. 

Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner,  Ph.  D.,  of  Grace 
church  has  begun  a  series  of  midweek  lectures 
of  an  educational  nature. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Clippinger  of  Tabernacle  church 
was  called  to  Ohio  recently  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  sister.  His  pulpit  was  occupied 
by  Rev.  William  P.  Shriver  of  the  Home  Board, 
who  was  in  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  Gary 
foreign  work.  Mr.  Shriver  was  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Moses  Breeze,  a  colleague  in  the 
board's  service,  and  by  George  Knox,  D.  D., 
synodical  superintendent  of  home  missions,  all 
of  whom  were  busy  with  similar  speaking  en- 
gagements during  the  visit. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Ballard  of  Memorial  church  will 
try  the  Bible  class  idea  for  his  evening  congre- 
gations until  Easter.  He  will  use  a  blackboard 
and  has  asked  his  people  to  bring  their  Bibles 
to  this  service.  At  this  church  the  influence 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  is  still  sus- 
tained by  the  commissions  representing  the  dif- 
ferent departments  which  are  taking  charge  of 
the  midweek  service.  The  last  announcement 
was  on  missions,  by  commission  No.  4. 

An  unusual  experiment  in  neighborhood 
evangelism  is  being  tried  by  five  adjacent 
churches  in  one  of  the  residence  sections — 
Central  Avenue  Reformed,  First  U.  P.,  First 
Moravian,  Broadway  M.  E.  and  Sutherland 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  William  Carson  pastor.  The 
time  to  be  covered  is  three  weeks.  The  pub- 
licity is  in  charge  of  a  laymen's  committee 
consisting  of  ten  men  from  each  church,  who 
will  make  a  house-to-house  canvass.  For  the 
first  week  there  is  a  schedule  of  five  union 
meetings,  one  at  each  of  the  cooperating 
churches.  For  the  next  two  weeks  each  church 
will  conduct  its  own  special  meetings,  the 
pastors  to  be  assisted  by  visiting  brethren. 
The  community  interest,  however,  will  be  uni- 
fied through  the  union  laymen's  committee  on 
publicity.  C.  R. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  moderator  of  Assembly, 
recently  preached  to  the  students  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  in  First  church,  Prince- 
ton. Dr.  Carson  has  been  secured  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
seminary  in  May. 
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News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


President  McClure's  Address  to  University  Stu- 
dents—Wabash  Alumni  Organize  —  Synod's 
New  Committee  Meets. 

Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McCIure,  president  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  addressed  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  10,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Andrew  church  in  the  morning. 

Dr.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  was  at  Owatonna 
March  5-8  opening  a  series  of  union  evan- 
gelistic meetings.  Each  denomination  uniting 
in  the  services  will  be  represented  during  the 
series  by  a  representative  minister  from  out  of 
the  city. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  laymen's 
noonday  service  at  the  Presbyterian  head- 
quarters in  Minneapolis  during  passion  week. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Wright  is  to  supply  Oak  Grove 
church  until  the  coming  of  the  new  pastor, 
Rev.  George  Stanley,  in  April. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul  ministers' 
club  a  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Frank  Zim- 
merman on  "The  Institutional  Church,"  in 
which  he  made  extended  reference  to  the  work 
being  done  in  the  Olivet  Memorial  church  of 
Chicago.  He  was  recently  assistant  to  Olivet's 
pastor.  Rev.  Norman  B.  Barr. 

Crystal  Bay  church.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Rankin 
pastor,  has  been  led  in  special  services  by  the 
pastor-evangelist.  Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin,  assisted 
last  week  by  Rev.  Edward  Loew  of  Shakopee. 
Several  members  will  be  received. 

The  effort  to  unite  Andrew  Presbyterian 
church,  near  the  university,  and  the  First 
Congregational  church  has  been  abandoned,  the 
Andrew  congregation  voting  against  it  by  a 
decided  majority. 

Eighteen  twin  city  Wabash  College  alumni 
banqueted  at  the  University  Club,  Minneapolis. 
March  2.  Among  the  speakers  were  John  S. 
McLain,  editor  of  The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis- 
patch, St.  Paul;  C.  V.  Smith,  Minneapolis; 
Rev.  Frederick  Schmitt,  assistant  pastor  West- 
minster church;  Rev.  John  D.  Reid,  pastor  of 
Unity  church,  St.  Paul;  Professor  Kingery  of 
Macalester  College  and  Professor  R.  M.  Brock- 
man  of  St.  Paul.  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  acted 
as  toastmaster.  The  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
for  their  alma  mater  was  crystallized  in  a 
permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Twin  City  Wabash  College  Alumni  Association. 
The  officers  are :  President,  C.  V.  Smith, 
Minneapolis ;  vice-president.  Rev.  J.  T.  Hender- 
son ;  secretary,  W.  F.  Myers  of  Minneapolis. 

The  first  meeting  of  synod's  new  committee, 
known  as  the  committee  of  home  mission  and 
Sabbath  school  work,  was  held  March  5  at  the 
Presbyterian  headquarters,  Minneapolis.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Kearns,  field  secretary,  and  Dr.  R.  N. 
Adams,  field  secretary  emeritus,  met  with  the 
committee.  Members  present  were  Rev.  George 
E.  Davies,  chairman,  and  Reverends  J.  C. 
Faries,  T.  Ross  Paden.  W.  E.  Shirey,  E.  H. 
Moore,  T.  M.  Findley,  D.  B.  Spencer,  S.  E.  P. 
White,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Donaldson.  Estimates 
of  need  for  both  home  missions  and  Sabbath 
school  work  for  each  presbytery  were  deter- 
mined, which  Vviill  be  recommended  to  both  boards 
for  the  coming  year. 

Fifty-five  members,  thirty-two  on  confession, 
were  received  in  Knox  church  March  3.  Rev. 
B.  S.  Bates,  the  pastor  since  Nov.  i,  has 
welcomed  sixty-seven  members. 

Westminster  church,  St.  Paul,  held  its  first 
communion  service  since  the  coming  of  its 
new  pastor.  Rev.  G.  R.  G.  Fisher,  Feb.  18. 
Twelve  were  received. 

Calvary  church  of  Minneapolis  was  rededi- 
cated  March  3  after  being  moved  several 
blocks  and  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,800. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  M.  B.  Irvine,  was  assisted  in 
the  services  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Roberts,  who  preached 
the  sermon ;  Elder  Torrance  and  Dr.  W.  R. 
Harshaw.  J.  T.  H. 


Death  of  Prominent  Missouri  Layman 

The  death  of  William  Thomas  Baird  at  bis 
home  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  March  3  brought  to 
a  close  the  career  of  one  who  was  a  leading 
banker  in  Missouri  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Baird  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1835  and  went  West  in 
1857.  Beginning  in  a  humble  position  in  a 
bank  in  St.  Louis  Mr.  Baird  advanced  to  the 
cashiership  In  1863.  In  1866  he  took  charge 
of  the  Bank  of  Stebbins  and  Porter  and  the 
following  year,  with  a  partner,  bought  out  the 
bank.     He   was   successively   connected  with 


several  important  financial  institutions,  finally 
becoming  president  of  the  Baird  National  Bank 
of  Kirksville  in  1901. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  state  normal  school 
for  twenty-five  years,  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  education  and  treasurer  of  the  city 
and  county  for  four  years.  His  services  to  the 
church  included  treasurership  of  Missouri 
Synod  and  membership  on  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Cumberland  Church.  He  was 
also  honored  with  the  moderatorships  of  Kirks- 
ville Presbytery  and  Missouri  Synod.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  Kirksville  church  March  5, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Templeton,  his  pastor,  preaching  the 
sermon.  A  number  of  other  distingiushed 
clergymen  also  took  part.  Mr.  Baird  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  children,  Frank 
Baird  of  Kirksville  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Belshe 
of  Chicago. 


'The  World  in  Cincinnati' 


Memorable  Missionary  Exposition  Opens  Under 
Most  Promising  Auspices— Sabbath  Parade 
of  2,000  Men  a  Prelude. 

When  President  Taft  at  Chicago  pressed  a 
button  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  9,  a 
great  American  flag  unfurled  in  view  of  the 
audience  at  Music  hall  and  "The  World  in  Cin- 
cinnati" was  opened.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  months  of  preparation  for  the  great  mis- 
sionary exposition.  The  President's  message 
expressed  regret  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
personal  part  in  the  opening  and  thus  testify 
to  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  President  wired :  "The  system 
of  your  organization  enables  you  to  enlist  in 
your  ranks  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
and  insures  the  spreading  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  among  men  of 
action  as  a  basis  for  practical  life." 

On  Sabbath  afternoon  as  a  prelude  to  the 
men's  missionary  mass  meeting  at  Music  hall 
2,000  men  paraded  the  downtown  thoroughfares, 
carrying  banners  on  which  were  inscribed  such 
mottoes  as  "The  World  for  Christ,"  "To  Help 
Men  to  Live"  and  "Loyalty  to  Christ  Means 
Loyalty  to  Cincinnati."  The  bands  played  airs 
familiar  to  the  Christian  militant.  It  was  an 
inspiring  sight  and  one  that  left  its  impress 
upon  the  countless  thousands  who  witnessed  the 
parade. 

Every  evangelical  denomination  was  repre- 
sented in  this  turnout  and  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men like  Charles  Frederic  Goss,  Dr.  Selby  F. 
Vance  of  Lane  - Seminary  and  D.  Ira  Lambert 
were  in  line.  At  the  hall  J.  Campbell  White, 
secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment, spoke  on  "Half  the  World  Waking  Up." 

All  the  features  which  made  the  Boston 
spectacle  so  wonderful  are  repeated  at  Music 
hall  with  its  north  and  south  wings,  one  the 
hall  of  foreign  lands  and  the  other  the  hall 
of  home  lands.  These  halls  are  peopled  with 
folk  of  all  lands,  represented  by  a  grand  army 
of  stewards  in  the  costumes  of  countries  they 
represent,  and  picturesque  incidents  are  nu- 
merous. 

Missionaries  who  have  seen  service  in  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  India,  Burma,  Persia,  Turkey 
and  Africa  are  giving  practical  talks  on  real 
life  in  those  lands.  In  tableau  hall  actual  mis- 
sionary scenes  are  shown  in  motion  pictures. 
In  Music  hall,  twice  a  day,  performances  are 
given  of  the  spectacle  "The  Pageant  of  Dark- 
ness and  Light,"  in  which  a  chorus  of  1,300 
takes  part.  The  prolocutors  in  this  spectacle 
are  Dr.  Frank  H.  Nelson,  Rev.  David  N. 
Wetzel,  Rev.  John  H.  Robinette  and  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Fisher.  The  daily  press  has  fig- 
uratively gone  into  ecstasies  over  the  pageant, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  four  episodes  of  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West  and  picturing  the 
Christ  triumph  in  all  four  sections. 

For  some  weeks  to  come  Cincinnati  will  be 
a  central  point  of  international  missionary 
interest.  Baltimore  is  to  be  the  third  city  to 
see  the  spectacle  and  then  comes  "The  World 
in    Chicago."  Ren    Mulforb,  Jr. 


Dr.  D.  R.  Kerr's  New  Work 

At  Emporia,  Kan.,  Dr.  David  R.  Kerr, 
formerly  president  of  Westminster  College  in 
Missouri,  has  been  supplying  First  church.  His 
preaching  has  filled  the  church  with  attentive 
audiences,  and  at  times  it  has  even  happened 
that  persons  have  been  turned  away  for  want 
ot  seats.  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting  and 
Endeavor  society  have  likewise  doubled  in  at- 
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tendance.  Dr.  Kerr  has  also  been  teaching  in 
Emporia  College.  April  i,  however,  he  leaves 
Emporia  to  join  Dr.  M.  R.  Reaser,  former 
president  of  Wilson  College,  in  founding  a 
culture-vocational  school  for  girls  in  Jenkin- 
lown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  name  of 
the  school  is  to  be  Beechwood.  It  will  be 
opened  next  autumn. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Thereabouts 

Pastor  of  Rnthenian  Church  Resigns,  Charged 
with  Using  Catholic  Rites-First  and  Third 
May  Merge. 

As  a  climax  to  continued  criticism  from  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Rev.  Vladi- 
mar  Pyndykwski  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Ruthenian  "Presbyterian"  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  in  Beacon  street.  It  has  been 
charged,  among  other  things,  that  this  church 
used  holy  water,  incense,  candles,  chasubles, 
chalices,  rich  vestments,  etc.,  that  in  it  "the 
real  presence"  was  placed  in  the  "altar"  and 
prayers  said  to  "the  Mother  of  God."  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  described  by  both  an  emi- 
nent Roman  Catholic  writer  and  a  well  known 
Presbyterian  writer  as  practicing  the  usages 
of  a  Catholic  church  of  the  Greek  rite.  The 
church  was  recently  built  by  the  church  ex- 
tension committee  of  Newark  Presbytery  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000. 

Mayor  Jacob  Haussling  of  Newark  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  ninth  annual  dinner 
cf  the  Second  German  church.  Dr.  Addison 
C.  Poland,  superintendent  of  Newark  schools, 
was  also  on  the  program. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mather  French,  widow  of  Dr. 
J.  Clement  French,  for  twenty  years  pastor  of 
Park  church,  died  March  7  at  the  home  of  her 
scn-in-law,  John  F.  Honness.  The  funeral  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  John  McDowell  of  Park 
church.  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Lewis  of  Forest  Hill 
church  and  Dr.  David  R.  Frazer  of  Upper 
Montclair,  for  many  years  a  close  friend  of  Dr. 
French. 

If  the  plans  of  Dr.  Robert  Scott  Ingiis  are 
acted  on.  Third  church,  of  which  he  is  pastor, 
and  First  church,  known  as  "the  Old  First," 
will  merge  and  devote  the  biggest  part  of  their 
immense  endowment  to  institutional  work  in 
the  heart  of  Newark,  where  factory  girls  and 
men  and  young  women  in  the  big  stores  and 
offices  will  be  the  main  beneficiaries.  The  com- 
bined properties  of  the  two  churches  repre- 
sent $2,000,000.  The  annual  income  of  First 
church,  of  which  Dr.  William  J.  Dawson  is 
minister-in-charge,  is  $52,000.  The  annual 
income  of  Third  church  at  present  is  $18,- 
000  and  in  three  years,  when  many  of  its 
leases  will  be  renewed,  it  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. There  has  been  one  meeting  of  Dr. 
Ingiis,  Dr.  Dawson  and  representatives  from 
each  church  to  discuss  the  merger.  They 
agreed  on  two  things — that  institutional  work 
was  necessary  in  the  heart  of  Newark,  and  that 
it  could  be  done  better  by  merging  than  sepa- 
rately. Third  church  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  First,  and  both  have  experienced 
losses  from  the  removal  of  their  workers  to  the 
suburbs.  Dr.  Ingiis  in  a  recent  sermon  put 
three  propositions  before  his  people,  all  of  whom 
seem  to  realize  now  that  it  is  but  right  for  them 
to  do  something  different  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  first  was  that  Third 
church  move  off  Broad  street  altogether  and 
give  First  church  a  clear  field  for  institutional 
work.  The  second  was  to  unite  with  First 
church  and  do  a  big  institutional  work  together. 
The  third  was  to  build  a  church  in  the  north 
end,  another  in  the  south  end,  help  Sixth 
church,  which  is  in  the  east  end,  and  keep  the 
Third  church  edifice  in  the  center  of  the  city 
simply  for  institutional  work.  The  eyes  of 
Presbyterians  in  Essex  county  are  turned  upon 
these  two  congregations  to  see  how  the  ques- 
tion will  come  out.  Dr.  Dawson,  the  First 
church  pastor,  was  received  into  Presbytery 
the  afternoon  of  March  8  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Council  of  Great  Britain  and  his  in- 
stallation was  set  for  March  25.  If  the  merger 
is  effected  Dr.  Ingiis  is  to  be  copastor  with 
Dr.  Dawson. 

Rev.  Roland  J.  Dawson  received  twelve 
members  into  Knox  church,  Kearny,  March  3. 

The  formal  opening  of  Olivet  house,  the  new 
parish  house  of  Olivet  Italian  chapel,  took  place 
recently.  This  is  one  of  the  four  branches 
now  supported  by  the  First  church.  Augustus 
V,  H  amburg,  an  elder  of  First  church,  is  in 
charge  of  the  chapel. 


News  of  the  Churches 


New  Jersey 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind  evangelist, 
recently  conducted  special  meetings  in  First 
church  of  Hackettstown.  Many  were  led  to 
make  a  public  confession  of  faith. 

The  late  John  Burkitt  Webb  of  Glen  Ridge 
left  a  will  which  bequeaths  $40,000  to  Lincoln 
University,  the  Presbyterian  institution  for  the 
education  of  colored  men  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania ;  $30,000  of  the  sum  is  to  be 
set  aside  as  an  endowment  for  a  professorship 
in  physics  and  $10,000  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  scientific  instruments. 

The  old  parsonage  of  First  church,  Cald- 
well, where  Grover  Cleveland  was  born,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Cleveland  Birthplace 
Memorial  Association.  The  cost  of  the  house 
and  grounds  was  $20,000.  It  will  be  a  museum, 
and  a  library  will  be  erected  near  by.  The 
father  of  President  Cleveland  was  pastor  of 
this  church.  The  evening  of  March  17  me- 
morial exercises  were  held  in  the  church, 
marking  the  7Sth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  preached 
the  sermon. 

Iowa 

Dr.  J.  F.  Clokey  of  Pittsburg  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Westminster  church,  Dubuque,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  J.  T.  Bergen,  who,  as  previously  noted, 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Albert 
Lea  College. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  of  one  week 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  J.  S.  Corkey,  and 
personal  work  of  many  members,  forty  members 
were  received  into  First  church,  Winterset, 
making  a  total  of  164  during  the  five  years  of 
his  pastorate.  During  19 11  the  general  fund 
raised  was  $5,800;  for  missions,  $1,377.  An 
addition  for  the  Sabbath  school  at  a  cost  of 
$7,000  was  built. 

Rev.  James  Rayburn,  Waterloo  presbyterial 
evangelist,  assisted  by  Harlan  A.  Riggs,  his 
singer,  has  closed  a  union  meeting  in  Wil- 
liams, resulting  in  about  forty  conversions.  On 
Feb.  25  the  church  celebrated  its  fortieth  anni- 
versary. Five  of  the  charter  members  are  still 
here,  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith  being  probably  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  in  the  state,  being  in  her 
98th  year.  Rev.  E.  S.  Genung,  moderator  of 
presbytery,  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 

Ohio 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  successful  one 
for  Paulding  church.  Rev.  A.  A.  J.  Hogg  pas- 
tor. Eighty  members  have  been  received.  The 
church  has  been  redecorated  and  a  splendid 
pipe  organ  installed. 

Union  evangelistic  services  conducted  by  Dr. 
Milford  H.  Lyon  resulted  in  much  good  for 
the  people  of  Cambridge.  Eleven  churches 
were  united  in  the  campaign.  The  tabernacle, 
seating  about  4,000,  was  always  well  filled.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  2,000  accepted  Christ. 
The  Presbyterian  church  received  205  mem- 
bers Feb.  1 8.  This  makes  over  300  members 
received  since  last  April,  when  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  L.  McCormick,  took  charge. 

Ohio  Synod's  second  brotherhood  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  Warren  March  26-27. 
This  convention  is  by  action  of  the  first  con- 
vention at  Lima  last  winter.  The  program  in- 
cludes Doctors  John  F.  Carson,  Warren  H. 
Wilson  of  New  York  City,  Maitland  Alexander, 
George  W.  Shelton  and  W.  A.  Jones  of  Pitts- 
burg, S.  S.  Palmer  of  Columbus,  William  J. 
Hutchins,  Professor  G.  Walter  Fisk  of  Oberlin 
and  Secretary  Walter  Getty  of  Chicago.  Wil- 
liam T.  Ellis,  editor  afield  of  The  Continent, 
will  address  the  convention  on  "The  Challenge 
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of  the  Big  World  to  the  Church."  The  conven- 
tion theme  is  "Church  Efficiency,  New  and  Per- 
manent." Especial  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
help  the  churches  to  conserve  the  Men  and 
Religion  program.  Entertainment  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  writing  Rev.  Franklin  P.  Reinhold, 
Warren.  W.  F.  Weir  of  Ashtabula  is  chair- 
man. 

Oklahoma 

The  Oklahoma  Sunday  School  Association, 
which  met  in  convention  at  Guthrie  March 
S-7,  is  making  great  growth.  About  700  dele- 
gates were  present. 

A  number  of  the  churches  of  Anadarko,  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterian,  have  been  engaged  in 
union  evangelistic  meetings.  Pastor  Fait  is 
greatly  encouraged  in  his  work. 

The  First  church  of  Lawton,  with  which  the 
El  Reno  Presbytery  will  meet  in  April,  is  an- 
other church  that  has  lost  heavily  by  re- 
movals as  a  result  of  financial  depression.  Rev. 
T.  J.  Irwin,  the  pastor,  is  bravely  holding  the 
fort  until  better  times. 

At  the  last  communion  service  three  were 
received  into  Chickasha  church,  all  heads  of 
families,  which  makes  twenty-one  added  since 
October.  A  serious  surgical  operation  laid  the 
pastor.  Rev.  S.  F.  Wilson,  aside  for  two  months. 
He  preached  March  3  for  the  first  time  since 
his  illness.  W.  C.  Brann,  licentiate,  supplied 
the  pulpit  temporarily. 

Kentucky 

A  prayer  league  has  been  organized  in  First 
church,  Bowling  Green.  Fifty-seven  have 
signed  cards  agreeing  to  pray  daily  for  specific 
objects  and  persons  as  suggested  from  time 
to  time  by  the  pastor.  The  league  has  on  its 
prayer  list  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
not  Christians.  Two  committees  have  divided 
this  list  of  non-Christians  among  themselves, 
each  person  agreeing  to  work  for  the  conver- 
sion of  certain  persons.  The  committees  have 
not  been  made  public.  Already  several  per- 
sons have  been  brought  into  the  church  as  the 
direct  results  of  efforts  of  these  personal 
workers  and  the  prayer  league. 

Pennsylvania 

First  church  of  Carbondale  received  seven- 
teen members  March  3.  Charles  Lee,  D.  D., 
is  pastor. 

Twenty-nine  were  received  into  York  First 
church  at  the  March  communion.  Rev.  J.  E. 
Tuttle  is  pastor. 

Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  and  his  associate,  Albert 
S.  Reitz,  are  just  completing  a  union  evan- 
gelistic mission  in  Norristown,  Pa.  Fifteen 
churches  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  united.  Begin- 
ning March  7  and  until  March  24  Dr.  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Reitz  will  be  in  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
with  the  united  churches. 

New  York 

Port  Jefferson,  a  thriving  town  on  Long 
island,  dedicated  its  $23,000  new  building 
March  3.  Moderator  Carson  was  the  preacher. 
This  is  the  twenty-ninth  dedication  which  he 
has  attended  since  his  election  to  the  mod- 
erator's office.  Daniel  H.  Buckingham,  now  in 
his  89th  year,  one  of  the  original  elders  of  the 
church,  was  present  at  all  the  services.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Elliott,  received  more 
than  twenty  members  the  following  Sabbath. 

Kansas 

S.  F.  Davis,  D.  D.,  has  served  the  Overland 
Park  church  of  Kansas  City  for  one  year  and 
closes  his  work  March  31.  The  church  is  look- 
ing for  a  pastor.  Dr.  Davis  is  open  for  supply 
work. 

At  a  communion  service  closing  a  short  se- 
ries of  special  meetings,  in  which  the  pastor. 
Rev.  I.  R.  Prugh,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  L. 
Nelson     of    Topeka,     Wamego     church  was 


strengthened  by  sixteen  accessions.  A  hand- 
some individual  communion  set,  the  gift  of  an 
elder  and  his  wife,  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
The  church  edifice  has  been  beautified  and  a 
piano  and  necessary  furniture  provided. 

New  Mexico 

Members  have  been  received  into  Las  Cruces 
at  every  communion.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
is  pastor.  The  Endeavor  society  has  about 
forty  members.  During  the  holidays  the  con- 
gregation presented  the  pastor  and  his  family 
with  many  gifts,  including  a  well  filled  purse. 

Montana 

Six  were  recently  received  into  Belgrade 
church  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  F.  Entorf. 


Adopt  Anti-Roman  Resolutions 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
the  city  of  Washington  has  adopted  some 
vigorous  resolutions  in  regard  to  two  matters  in 
which  it  is  felt  that  Romanist  influence  has 
been  undoubtedly  strong  with  government  of- 
ficials. The  resolutions  were  both  drafted  by 
Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  and  were  very  heartily 
adopted  by  the  association.  One  of  them  is 
addressed  to  President  Taft  himself,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  recent  revocation  of  Com- 
missioner Valentine's  order  against  the  wearing 
01  distinctive  religious  garb  by  priests  and 
nuns  employed  in  Indian  public  schools. 

The  resolution  says :  "The  action  of  Com- 
m.issioner  Valentine  was  the  correction  of  a 
long-standing  abuse,  against  which  protest  had 
been  earnest  and  indignant,  and  was  wise, 
patriotic  and  constitutional.  The  action  of  the 
President  is  a  profound  disappointment  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  citizenship  of 
the  republic ;  it  is  un-American  and  is  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  essential  principle  of  our 
national  life  which  ordains  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Associated  with  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Congress  annually  gives 
large  appropriations  of  money  to  the  Catholic 
Bureau  of  Missions,  the  President  adds  the 
immense  influence  of  his  name  and  office  to 
the  work  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Roman 
Catholicism." 

The  second  resolution  is  addressed  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  protest  against  the  pending 
bill  creating  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
The  first  objection  urged  is  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  already  too  many  holidays  on  the 
American  calendar.  The  second  reason  is 
phrased  thus  :  "The  demand  for  this  holiday 
issues  only  from  a  very  limited  number  of  our 
people ;  and,  these  being  connected  with  one 
certain  ecclesiasticism,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
covert  attempt  to  secure  a  future  saint's  day 
as  a  national  holiday,  and  thereby  establish  a 
legislative  and  permanent  recognition  of  this 
ecclesiasticism  in  our  national  life." 


Placing  New  Arrivals  in  Church 

The  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  "church  members  in 
transit,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
names  of  Presbyterian  church  members  who 
move  to  San  Francisco  and  to  assist  them  in 
becoming  located  in  some  Presbyterian  church 
home.  The  coming  of  people  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  on  account  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  will  increase  the  need  of 
such  work  many  fold. 

As  soon  as  a  Presbyterian  family  or  indi- 
vidual leaves  any  church  or  community  for  San 
Francisco  or  other  city,  tha  pastor  of  such 
persons  is  asked  to  write  at  once  to  this  com- 
mittee at  the  chairman's  address,  6729  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  giving  name, 
church  and  the  address  to  which  ^ey  have 
gone,  if  known.  Pastors  and  clerks  are  re- 
quested to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  any 
church  member  leaving  for  San  Francisco. 
The  committee  will  undertake  to  see  that  their 
name  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  pastor 
who  will  shepherd  them. 
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□or  cDstomen  for  40  jean.  We  coHectand  remit  intereit 
whercTer  inTeitor*  detire.    Write  lor  booklet  and  Int. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


niTI  ITTU  THE  CITY  OF 
UULiU  I  ft  OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dnlnth  1b  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  investment.  No  safer  place  for 
.vour  funds  can  be  found  than  in  FIrat  nEortKUKea  on 

Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  ua  tell  you 
about  these  hlgrh  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgag-ee.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A..  T.  OKI!.A.eER  CO., 
8HX;iEM.A.N,  T^:s.. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Intereat 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  on 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THK  UNION  MORTeAeE  CO., 
105  West  erand  .A.ve.,       CIovls,  New  Mezle* 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Inyestlug  in  our  gUt  edge  First  H ortm^ea  on  Im- 
proTsd  Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  douUa 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details!  no  trouble  to 
you.  Write  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  ret ereneea. 


DYER  A  FISH 


ARDMORE.  OKLA. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  MortKaK^B  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residenoes  and  Bnsi- 
nesB  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  OO. 
SfoAIester     -  Oklaboma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh"!,°*"kota 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


m 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainSt.OklahomaCitxOkla. 


March  21,  1912 


The  Continent 


Financial  Situation 

The  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  past 
week,  supplemented  by  the  increasing  political 
agitation,  tended  to  unsettle  the  stock  market, 
but  conservative  investments  were  not  ma- 
terially affected.  The  very  uncertainty  that 
seems  to  cause  disturbance  is  partly  its  own 
corrective,  since  all  sorts  of  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed about  the  relation  of  each  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  to  the  economic  problems  of 
the  day.  But  people  make  up  their  minds  that 
a  presidential  year  must  be  an  off  year  in 
business,  and  an  off  year  it  will  be,  even 
though  the  underlying  physical  conditions  of 
the  country  may  be  better  than  for  a  decade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences in  detail  between  the  leaders  of  the 
great  parties,  and  the  less  partisan  expounders 
of  public  opinion,  there  is  little  question  with 
regard  to  the  main  issue  of  the  future.  That 
is  the  establishment  of  a  definite  basis  for 
operation  of  large  business.  Everyone  con- 
cedes that  "big  business"  must  not  have  its 
own  sweet  way  unchecked.  Everyone  realizes 
that  it  hurts  to  cure  evils  that  have  grown  up. 
But  everyone  knows  also  that  the  cure  is  not 
to  be  effected  by  elimination  of  any  legitimate 
enterprise — and  no  other  has  claims  to  con- 
sideration. 

Advantages  of  Conservative  Investments 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  investor 
of  small  capital  who  does  not  meddle  in 
slocks  should  know  that  sane  conservative  in- 
vestments are  still  safe  and  can  be  purchased 
with  profit.  It  is  just  such  experiences  as  the 
one  we  are  now  having  that  confirm  a  man's 
faith  in  bonds  and  mortgages  as  against  securi- 
ties of  greater  uncertainty  and  higher  rates  of 
interest.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  political 
struggle  may  be,  investments  of  such  funda- 
mental value  as  good  mortgages  and  bonds  are 
bound  to  retain  their  worth.  While  stocks 
may  temporarily  suffer  from  the  industrial  and 
political  readjustment  which  is  coming  in  one 
form  or  other,  the  energies  of  the  American 
people,  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
undeveloped  resources  are  all  factors  which 
will  ultimately  benefit  every  conservative  in- 
vestment. 

Corporation  Capitalizes  Its  Men 

The  tendency  among  the  great  corporations 
to  husband  their  resources  both  in  property 
and  men  has  already  been  cited  in  this  column 
as  an  indication  of  more  thrifty  methods  now 
beccraing  prevalent.  The  following  extract 
from  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Rock  Island 
railroad  is  an  illustration  of  this  modern  trend, 
which  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on  a  large 
class  of  securities : 

"You  are  working  for  a  large  corporation. 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  know  you 
very  well  personally,  but  it  knows  you  by  the 
work  you  turn  out.  It  sets  a  real  value  on 
your  work,  higher  than  you  think.  Your  value 
is  measured  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
results  you  produce.  Somebody  knows  your 
actual  worth,  appreciates  your  honest  en- 
deavors and  has  you  in  mind  for  better  things. 
It's  a  business  proposition.  Each  of  us  is 
capitalized. 

"Suppose  you  earn  $i,ooo  a  year.  At  4 
per  cent  that  is  the  yearly  interest  on  $25,000. 
In  other  words,  the  company  capitalizes  you 
at  $25,000  and  willingly  pays  interest  on  that 
sum  for  the  use  of  your  energy  and  faculties. 

"It  rests  with  you.  Make  your  $25,000  valua- 
tion climb  to  $50,000,  to  $100,000,  to  $500,000. 
Choose  your  food  with  care ;  treat  decently  the 
body  on  which  your  mind  depends  for  its 
strength  and  sanity.  Above  all,  feed  your 
mind;  read,  study,  observe.  Remember,  too, 
that,  like  the  engine,  you  can't  do  your  work 
unless  you  stay  on  the  rails  and  keep  where 
the  boss  can  find  you.  No  call  boy  ever  found 
an  engine  in  a  saloon  or  dive." 


Magic  Lanterns  Are  Scarce 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Wells,  Tokuyama,  Japan, 
writes :  "If  anyone  comes  into  your  office 
and  wants  to  give  away  a  magic  lantern  (one 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  used  with  a  kerosene 
lamp)  or  a  refllectoscope,  tell  that  person  I 
can  make  good  use  of  either,  for  such  things 
don't  come  up  like  mushrooms  over  this  way." 
If  any  of  your  readers  can  supply  this  request 
and  send  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  a 
lantern,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
sent  to  Miss  Wells.  A.  W.  Halsev. 


niinoislVnsf&Sami^sBaiiK 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard, 

Chicago 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 


Pays  Interest  on  Time  Deposits, 
Current  and  Reserve  Accounts. 

Deals   in  Investment  Securities  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Transacts  a  General  Trust  Business 


An  Investment  Without  Anxiety 

The  principal  and  interest  of  all  investments  should  be  safeguarded.  When 
this  is  not  done,  there  is  continued  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  one's  money. 

New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Co. 

6%  Mortgage  Bonds 

Denominations  $100— $500— $1000 

are  not  only  safeguarded  by  a  trust  mortgage  in  the  interest  of  bondholders, 
but  the  security  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  the  highest  class  of 
income-producing  real  estate  owned  by  the  Company  in  New  York  City. 

The  ASSETS  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company  are  $10,000,000 
and  its  CAPITAI.  STOCK  $3,950,000. 

Its  officers  are  in  the  first  rank  of  New  York  City's  financial  and  business 
world.  Investors  in  these  6%  mortgage  bonds  have  a  security  that  is  time- 
tried  and  panic- tested,  and  is  the  standard  of  the  world. 

Write  {or  Booklet  25 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  bO%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  in  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 

Attractive  Rale 
K  ■;    Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortrsgea 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WA1.TEK  B.  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


SAFETY  AND  GOOD  PROFIT 

Your  funds  Invested  In  gilt  edge  Farm  Loans,  to  ne  t 
6  to  6%.  40  years' experience.  Your  money  absolutely 
safe.  Write  today  for  booklet,  "Our  History." 
MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TEXAS 


FARM  MORTGAGES 


The  Ideal  Investment.  SAFE, 
with  excellent  Interest  return. 
Write  us.  CHRIS  L.  KNOX,  President,  Corelcana,  Tex. 
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The  Continent 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Golden  Gate  Cities  Join  in  Movement 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  its  cam- 
paigns in  San  Francisco  and  neighboring  cities 
achieved  one  of  its  most  brilliant  successes. 
The  registration  in  the  Oakland-Berkeley-Ala- 
meda group  was  1,047,  the  largest  number  of 
any  center  in  the  movement.  California,  it  is 
said,  has  made  another  record  to  prove  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most,  and  not  the  least,  religious 
of  the  states.  The  San  Francisco  campaign 
was  cumulative  in  its  effect  and  no  doubt  ma- 
terially helped  in  the  meetings  of  Oakland  and 
vicinity  which  followed.  The  opening  banquets 
in  Scottish  Rite  hall  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Oakland  were 
notable  gatherings.  That  in  Oakland,  attended 
by  750,  was  spoken  of  as  the  most  enthu- 
siatic  body  of  men  ever  gathered  at  a  banquet 
there.  The  toastmaster  was  Judge  Waste,  who 
characterized  the  movement  as  "the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  he  had  seen  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people. 

At  both  of  these  banquets  the  team  men  led 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Barbour  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
made  brief  presentations  of  the  proposed  ef- 
forts. The  rallies  of  pastors  were  occasions  of 
some  sharp  shooting  back  and  forth  as  the 
visiting   specialists  gave   expression   to  their 


caustic  but  not  unkind  criticisms  of  what  they 

considered  lack  of  up-to-dateness  in  modern 
church  work.  This  was  somewhat  resented 
in  San  Francisco.  But  for  the  most  part 
tl;ese  echoes  of  the  new  age  were  received  in 
the  candid  and  fraternal  spirit  in  which  they 
were  given.  Probably  the  recent  astonishing 
success  of  the  Gipsy  Smith  meetings  accounted 
alike  for  a  little  reaction  and  a  trifle  of  unwill- 
ingness to  take  some  whippings  that  might  be 
deserved.  At  the  farewell  meeting  Chairman 
McCoy  said  that  the  city  was  grateful  for  the 
movement  and  would  welcome  another. 

Raymond  Robins's  opening  address  was  re- 
garded as  remarkably  effective.  At  some  of 
his  platform  meetings  great  churches  were 
crowded  with  men.  The  importance  of  the  so- 
cial crisis  and  the  true  social  note  was  put  with 
unmistakable  vigor  and  convincing  power.  John 
t,.  Alexander's  boys'  department  was  likewise 
popular.  Hundreds  of  busy  men  gathered 
night  after  night  at  the  dinner  hour  to  study 
about  "gangs"  and  adolescence  and  the  best 
methods  of  handling  boys  in  Bible  classes 
and  clubs. 

The  mothers'  meetings  in  Oakland  were 
successfully  handled.  A  new  feature  was  Dr. 
Barbour's  address  to  Masons  in  a  Masonic 
hall  in  Oakland,  which  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  audience  of  his  brother  members  of 
the  order.  The  meetings  of  students  at  the 
state  university  at  Berkeley  and  of  the  three 
high  schools  of  Oakland,  as  also  of  the  shop- 
men at  Richmond,  were  well  attended.  The 
community  extension  work  of  Mr.  Deane,  one 
of  the  experts,  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect ; 
perhaps  not  ihe  least  of  the  good  results  of  the 
combined  campaigns  will  be  the  outreach  of 
the  movement  in  social  service  in  cities  and  its 
extension  into  the  rural  districts. 

  H.  N.  Bevier. 

Expectations  Exceeded  at  .Spokane 

The  Men  and  Religion  campaign  in  Spokane 
fiom  Feb.  26  to  March  3  went  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  those  directly  interested, 
both  as  to  the  present  religious  uplift  it  gave 
the  city  and  as  to  what  it  will  mean  in  days 
to  come.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  im- 
mediate results  has  been  the  uniting  into  a 
stronger  bond  than  ever  before  of  all  the  reli- 
gious forces  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
impression  made,  outside  of  the  churches  di- 
rectly, was  by  the  social  service  expert.  Dr. 
I.  J.  Lansing. 


The  first  meeting,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  was  a  get-together  service,  at  which 
about  1,000  men  gathered.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  3,  a  great  mass  meeting  for  men 
was  held  at  the  American  theater.  The  build- 
ing was  filled  and  numbers  were  turned  away. 
Charles  R.  Drum,  the  expert  on  evangelism, 
addressed  the  audience  of  approximately  4,000 
men  on  "The  Test  of  a  Man."  At  the  close 
a  call  was  made  for  all  those  who  would  fol- 
low Jesus  Christ  without  flinching  to  stand, 
and  with  right  hands  upraised  95  per  cent  of  all 
men  present  solemnly  pledged  themselves.  The 
same  evening  at  the  First  M.  E.  church  a  fare- 
well meeting  was  held,  at  which  many  expressed 
a  resolve  to  carry  forward  the  work  inaug- 
urated, and  $600  was  raised  to  care  for  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  campaign  in 
Spokane.   

St.  Louis  Brotherhood  Cooperates 

A  sixteen-page  handbook  has  been  issued 
by  the  Presbyterian  brotherhood  of  St.  Louis 
and  vicinity,  covering  the  subject  of  local 
church  work  as  related  to  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement.  Special  discussions  are  given 
under  the  heads  of  Bible  study,  evangelism, 
boys'  work,  missions  and  social  service,  the  lat- 


ter including  shop  meetings.  It  is  asked  that 
each  church  have  a  committee  of  five  men  co- 
operating with  the  brotherhood  central  com- 
mittee, the  object  being  to  enlist  "every  man 
and  boy  in  the  church  in  active  work,"  and  to 
"bring  in"  every  man  and  boy  in  the  com- 
munity not  affiliated  with  some  church.  An- 
nouncement is  made  in  the  handbook,  which  is 
one  of  a  series  of  bulletins  issued  by  the 
local  brotherhood,  that  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  is  to  be  consolidated  with  the  Church 
Federation  of  St.  Louis  and  the  committee 
of  one  hundred  will  be  disbanded  in  April. 
James  J.  Parks  is  president  of  the  brotherhood 
and  Josiah  A.  Parker  is  secretary. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Tri-Cities 

Davenport,  Iowa,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  church- 
going  campaign.  The  campaign  was  inaugurated 
with  a  letter  signed  by  the  pastor  of  each 
church  to  his  own  members.  Then  window 
cards  were  furnished  people  who  go  to  church, 
and  these  have  been  put  in  the  windows  of 
church-goers  all  over  town.  The  week-end 
newspapers  have  display  advertisements  telling 
people  their  duty.  In  general  the  movement 
has  been  a  success. 

Dr.  Hugh  Jack,  a  well  known  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Peoria,  111.,  addressed  the  men  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  of  Moline,  111., 
recently. 

The  men  of  the  First  Presbyterian  and  the 
First  Christian  churches  of  Davenport  are  in 
a  contest  for  membership.  Each  one  who  at- 
tends represents  so  many  miles  in  a  race  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  And  each  Sunday  the  lesson  is 
taught  as  if  it  were  in  the  town  where  their 
mileage  brought  them  the  Sunday  before.  No 
one  dares  as  yet  to  predict  the  outcome. 

Dr.  Marquis  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  addressed 
First  church,  Davenport,   Feb.  25   on  Korea. 

The  Davenport  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  all  winter 
conducted  shop  meetings.  Secretary  Sawyers 
is  winning  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  city. 

The  dedication  of  Central  church,  Rock 
Island,  took  place  March  3.  The  main  floor 
of  the  auditorium  seats  375  ;  the  Sunday  school 
room  seats  575  ;  and  these  rooms  together  make 
a  seating  capacity  of  950.  Central  moved  from 
a  downtown  neighborhood  where  there  were 
churches  to  the  present  location,  where  there 


were  none.  And  with  the  new  homes  going 
up  it  will  have  an  increasingly  larger  con- 
stituency. The  pastor,  Rev.  Marion  Humphries, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  successful  work 
just  culminated  in  the  new  church  building. 

Sunday  school  workers  of  the  state  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  Broadway  church. 
Rock  Island,  the  last  week  of  February. 

President  Reed  of  Lenox  College  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  Iowa,  recently  visited  Davenport  in  the 
interest  of  the  campaign  for  increasing  the  en- 
dowment of  the  institution.  J.  W.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Interest  was  aroused  among  all  the  churches 
of  the  city  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment, which  recently  completed  its  special 
campaign.  Perhaps  the  largest  immediate 
benefit  will  be  found  in  the  men's  classes 
of  the  Sunday  schools.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  attendance  and  enthu- 
siasm. Another  excellent  feature  was  a  canvass 
of  the  city  to  procure  a  religious  census  of 
the  men.  It  was  well  done,  and  the  results 
are  carefully  tabulated  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  churches.  Many  hundreds  of  men,  not 
properly  related  to  church  life,  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  know  that  the  church  is  for 
them,  and  wants  them. 

There  is  a  good  outlook  for  Northminster 
church  under  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Bower,  who  was  installed  recently.  This 
church  faces  the  "downtown  problem"  cour- 
agously. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Brundage  of  Eckington  church  is 
enjoying  three  months  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
southern  Europe. 

The  Gunton-Temple  Memorial  church  has 
had  a  week  of  celebrating  its  thirtieth  anni- 
versary. The  pastor,  Rev.  C.  E.  Granger,  is 
the  fourth  in  the  thirty  years,  the  others 
being  the  founder  of  the  church,  Dr.  Patch,  Dr. 
Asa  S.  Fiske  and  Rev.  John  Lee  Allison.  On 
March  15  the  ministers  and  friends  of  presby- 
tery united  with  this  church  in  a  social  evening. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Neibel,  for  several  years  pastor 
of  the  Eastern  church,  will  be  much  missed 
as  he  goes  to  new  work  in  Cincinnati. 

Detroit 

Communion  services  were  observed  at  twelve 
of  the  churches  on  March  10.  About  120  mem- 
bers were  received,  the  largest  number  being 
at  Calvary  church,  which  received  thirty,  Im- 
manuel  eighteen   and   First  church  fourteen. 

At  the  pastors'  union  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  ad- 
vertising manager  for  a  large  manufacturing 
corporation,  read  a  live  paper  on  "Church 
Advertising,"  which  might  better  have  been 
described  as  "Church  Efficiency  as  the  Basis  of 
Church  Advertising."  It  was  full  of  practical 
suggestiveness  from  the  layman's  standpoint. 

Alexander  C.  Manson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  for 
three  years  pastor  of  Second  Avenue  church, 
has  received  a  call  to  Taylor  church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  800,  a  Sunday  school  of 
over  600,  a  men's  club  and  a  class  of  Chinese. 
Dr.  Manson  expects  to  accept  the  call. 

_  W.  B. 

Calvary  church.  Rev.  D.  I.  Sutherland  pastor, 
recently  received  thirty  members,  all  but  two 
uniting  on  confession.  This  is  the  fruit  of  two 
weeks  of  revival  meetings,  preceded  by  a  week 
of  cottage  prayer  meetings.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  assisted  by  other 
Detroit  ministers.  Calvary  church  is  the  sixth 
oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city ;  the 
present  pastor  was  called  in  1900.  At  every 
communion  during  Mr.  Sutherland's  ministry 
there  have  been  large  accessions. 

St.  Louis 

The  Rock  Hill-Richmond  Heights  group, 
near  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  served  for 
the  past  year  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Cunningham,  is 
new  without  a  pastor.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  S.  H.  Morton,  161 1  Maryland 
blvd.,  St.  Louis.  The  retiring  pastor  and 
his  wife  were  given  a  reception  by  the  Rich- 
mond Heights  friends,  at  the  close  of  which 
they  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  purse  and 
an  expression  of  appreciation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham  depart  soon  for  Oklahoma,  where 
they  will  locate. 

Denver 

Central  church.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle  pastor, 
received  fifty-three  members  at  the  March 
communion,  fifteen  on  confession. 
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Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Henry  Beeman 
Rev.  Henry  Beeman,  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Zanesville,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Lexington,  Ohio,  March  4,  in  his  74th  year. 
Mr.  Beeman  was  a  graduate  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege, class  of  '6s,  and  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  He  also  studied  at  Lane. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  New  School  Presby- 
tery of  Pataskala  in  1868.  During  student 
days  he  supplied  the  churches  of  New  Lexing- 
ton, Unity,  Roseville  and  Uniontown,  Ohio. 
After  ordination  he  continued  with  these 
churches  for  some  twenty-four  years,  serving 
them  as  a  group,  also  supplying  Oakfield  church 
in  the  same  presbytery.  For  a  year,  1893-4, 
he  was  stated  supply  at  Osceola,  Iowa.  Failing 
health  caused  him  to  return  to  New  Lexington, 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
taking  an  acrive  interest  in  movements  for 
the  general  good.  He  was  a  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assemblies  of  1873  and  1890.  He 
held  important  posts  in  presbytery  and  was  a 
writer  of  no  small  ability.  At  the  funeral 
service  Rev.  M.  E.  Wright  of  Jersey,  Ohio ; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Boyer,  stated  clerk  of  presbytery ; 
Rev.  Theodore  Crowl  of  Zanesville,  Rev.  N. 
T.  Bevan  of  New  Lexington  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Becket  of  the  local  Baptist  church  all  took  part. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  a  son  of  the  decedent. 
Rev.  George  H.  L.  Beeman  of  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Other  children  are  Mrs.  L.  D.  Gillespie  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Rowland  Beeman  of 
Marion,  Ohio. 


Dan  Martin,  Mission  Worker,  Dead 

Into  the  audience  room  of  the  Dan  Martin 
mission  in  Wells  street,  Chicago,  there  crowded 
one  day  last  week  several  hundred  men  who  had 
once  been  merely  human  driftwood  but  now 
were  redeemed.  At  the  close  of  the  services 
which  had  called  this  unusual  congregation 
together  the  presiding  clergyman  announced 
the  hymn,  "Peace,  sweet  peace,  wonderful  gift 
from  above."  The  men  present  had  sung  that 
hymn  many  times  before,  for  it  was  a  favor- 
ite at  the  mission,  but  they  never  had  sung  it 
with  such  a  flood  of  emotion  as  now  choked 
their  voices.  This  was  the  funeral  service 
of  Dan  Martin  himself.  The  "Peace"  hymn 
had  rescued  him  from  a  Chicago  gutter  eleven 
years  ago  and  given  him  new  life — years 
glorious  with  God's  praise  and  the  rescue  of 
fallen  humanity. 

Dan,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  by  hun- 
dreds of  lodging  house  inmates,  was  47  years 
old.  Born  of  humble  Irish  parents,  he  experi- 
enced reverses  in  early  manhood,  and  for  years 
was  the  helpless  victim  of  drink.  While  emerg- 
ing from  one  of  his  debauches  his  soul  was 
awakened  by  the  strains  of  the  song  men- 
tioned, coming  from  a  near-by  church.  He 
was  converted  and  became  a  member  of  the 
LaSalle  Avenue  Baptist  church.  Soon  after 
his  conversion  he  secured  a  good  position  as 
truck  driver,  but  his  real  work  was  in  rescuing 
degraded  manhood.  In  this  he  was  remark- 
ably successful,  both  in  Chicago  and  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  lived  for  four  years.  In  time 
he  founded  his  mission  at  919  Wells  street  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  it.  One  old  friend 
said  of  him,  "There  was  not  a  saloonkeeper 
or  resort  keeper  in  the  red  light  district  who 
would  not  lend  Dan  a  box  to  preach  from, 
because  they  all  respected  him." 

Death  came  March  9  after  a  brief  stay  in 
Henrotin  hospital.  Six  men  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  the  slums  bore  his  body  from  the 
mission  to  Grace  Methodist  church.  Speakers 
at  the  services  were  Rev.  B.  B.  Schlung,  Rev. 
W.  B.  Newell  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Milburn,  who 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  The  founder  of 
Dan  Martin's  mission  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  two  children.  His  work  at  the  mission  will 
be  taken  up  by  some  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
brought  eternal  life  and  "sweet  peace." 


Grand  Forks  Church  Dedicated 

Sunday,  March  3  was  an  eventful  day  in 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  the  splendid  new  edifice 
of  First  church  being  dedicated  on  that  date. 
Shortly  after  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  William 
H.  Matthews,  came  upon  the  field  the  congrega- 
tion realized  that  it  would  be  compelled  to  erect 
a  larger  and  more  modern  building  to  care 
for  the  increased  congregations  and  the  grow- 
ing Sabbath  school.  As  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment begun  in  1907,  and  given  new  impetus 
after  Mr.  Matthews  came,  the  new  structure 


has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  over  $80,000. 
Nearly  half  this  amount  was  subscribed  by  a 
group  of  members.  The  building  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  Protestant  church  building  in  North 
and  South  Dakota  or  Montana. 

Some  time  before  dedication  day  it  was  found 
that,  although  $69,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed and  $50,000  of  that  sum  actually  paid 
in,  $15,000  more  was  necessary  to  discharge 
the  new  building  indebtedness.  It  was  felt  that 
all  other  indebtedness  of  the  church  should  be 
included  in  the  sum  raised  on  dedication  day, 
and  so  the  manse  mortgage,  special  assessments 
which  had  twenty  years  to  run,  equipment  for 
the  Sunday  school  rooms,  etc.,  were  added.  A 
personal  canvass  was  made  by  the  pastor  and 
A.  P.  Clifford,  trustee  and  church  treasurer. 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  of  Chicago  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  services. 
The  weather  was  beautiful  and  the  fine  audi- 
torium was  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
matter  of  the  remaining  sum  to  be  raised  was 
presented  to  the  people,  and  $4,500  more  was 
quickly  and  happily  subscribed.  This  was  suf- 
ficient for  new  equipment  not  originally 
counted  on.  The  total  sum  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  this  congregation  is  $96,000. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  called  to  this  field  in  De- 
cember, 1906,  from  the  Central  Park  church 


First  Church,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D, 

of  Chicago.  From  the  beginning  he  has  had 
the  hearty  support  of  a  large  body  of  con- 
secrated men.  The  church  building  will  put 
Presbyterianism  in  a  different  position  in  the 
great  Northwest,  for  there  people  prefer  the 
denominations  that  do  things.  During  the 
present  pastorate  the  membership  has  grown 
from  300  to  over  500.  The  fact  that  the  state 
university  is  located  here  makes  this  a  most 
important  field  and  made  the  demand  urgent 
for  a  building  which  would  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  university  buildings.  Fortunately  the 
church  had  within  its  own  session,  and  was 
served  by,  the  official  architect  of  the  univer- 
sity, Joseph  Bell  DeRemer. 

Among  those  who  have  been  tireless  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  a  strong  church  is  the  senior 
elder,  Don  McDonald.  Another  who  has  been 
of  special  service  in  the  finances  is  S.  S.  Titus. 
The  contribution  of  Mr.  Titus  was  $8,000,  and 
his  gift,  with  that  of  George  B.  Clifford  of 
$8,500  and  Mrs.  Webster  Merrifield  of  $6,000, 
laid  the  foundations  for  this  work. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Alaska — Sitka  Shlinget,  April  10. 
McClelland — Greenville,  Mattoon,  April  3,  7  :3o 
p.  m. 

Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Homewood,  April  i, 
7  :30  p.  m. 

Mouse  River — Antler,  March  26,  7 130  p.  m. 
Pecos  Valley — Roswell  First,  April  2,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Pembina — Grand  Forks,  April  2,  7  -.30  p.  m. 
Salt  River — Louisiana,  Mo.,  April  2,  7  130  p.  m. 
Southern  Utah — Manti,  April  4,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wi  nona — LeRoy,  April  2,  7:30  p.  m. 
Yukon — Cordova,  April  i  (or  as  near  that  date 
as  travel  permits;  annual  meeting). 

Resignations 

Kansas — Burlington  :  W.  W.  McWilliams  ;  Os- 
borne :  John  C.  Miller. 

Washington  —  Minnehaha  and  Vancouver 
Heights:  T.  P.  Howard;  Ridgefield :  H.  W. 
Mote ;  Concrete :  T.  H.  Simpson ;  Spokane 
Bethel:  R.  A.  Smith. 

Calls 

Illinois — Altona  :  S.  A.  Teague. 
Iowa — Marshalltown  First :  R.  O.  Westenberg, 
Waterloo. 


Kansas — Emporia    First :    W.    C.  Templeton, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 
Minnesota— Pine  City:  F.  L.  McKean,  Jasper. 
New  York — Rochester  North:  R.  W.  Veach ; 

Pittsford :  A.  B.  Herr,  accepts  ;  Canton  First : 

C.  G.  Roop. 
New  Jersey— Liberty  Corner:  P.  K.  Hageman, 

accepts ;  Freehold  :  W.  M.  Kieffer. 
Oklahoma — Broken  Arrow:  L.  Russell;  Tulsa: 

G.  Stroh,  accepts. 
Oregon— Eugene  Central:   W.  Parsons,  Port- 
land, accepts;  Portland  Marshall  Street:  W. 

J.  Spire,  accepts. 
Washington — Centralia  :  F.  E.  Dorris,  Tacoma  ; 

Spokane  Lidgerwood :  F.  E.  Beatty. 

Installation 

Iowa— Muscatine :   J.   B.   Rendell,  Greenburg, 
Pa. 

Washington— Puyallup :     M.     B.     Loughlen ; 
Seattle  Brighton:  F.  T.  Conner,  March  17, 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Illinois — Yates  City. 
Kansas — Kansas  City  Overland  Park. 
Michigan — Grand    Rapids   Third,    Rev.   J.  T. 
Thomas  moderator. 

Change  of  Address 

Conner,  F.  T.— Roswell,  Idaho,   to  Brighton 

station,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Churches  Organised 
Minnesota — Minneapolis   Aldrich   Avenue,  80 

members,  W.  E.  Sloane  supply. 
Oklahoma— Tulsa  College  Hill. 

Dedications 

Washington— Seattle  Madrona,  A.  N.  Thomp- 
son pastor. 

Necrology 

MacCarthy— Ossian,  N.  Y.,  Neb.  10,  Charles 

W.  MacCarthy. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  ot  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Garrious- Joseph  Garrigus  was  born  In  Morris 
county,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26.  1824,  and  died  at  hla  home  In 
Trenton,  111..  Feb.  24.  In  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Man- 
chester, Ind.,  later  going  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  on 
May  6.  1862,  he  was  united  In  marriage  with  Mary  E. 
Todd.  He  came  with  his  bride  to  Summerfield  111 
where  they  made  their  home  for  eleven  years,  then 
coming  to  Trenton  where  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  were  spent.  There  were  six  children,  three  of 
whom  were  summoned  In  early  years  to  the  heavenly 
home.  In  August,  1907,  the  faithful  and  beloved  wife 
and  mother  went  to  her  reward,  and  even  now  while 
our  hearts  are  so  sad  and  given  over  to  mourning 
there  Is  a  happy  reunion  on  the  other  side. 

Over  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Garrlgus  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  served  for  many  years 
as  elder  and  Sabbath  school  superintendent;  he  also 
represented  the  church  at  presbytery  and  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  always  deeply  Interested  In  the 
advance  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  his  unwavering 
faith,  his  inflexible  Integrity  and  sincere  but  unosten- 
tatious piety  were  Impressed  upon  all  who  knew  him 
Mr.  Garrlgus  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Contl 
nent  and  its  predecessor.  The  Interior,  since  the  date 
of  its  first  publication.  He  ever  held  before  his  chil- 
dren and  friends  the  highest  Ideals.  The  earnest 
prayers  of  the  father  offered  at  the  family  altar  will 
ever  linger  In  the  memory  of  his  children  to  guide 
and  bless  their  lives. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  and  one  grand- 
daughter; Grace  of  Mendocino,  Cal  ,  wife  of  Rev  J  M 
Fisher,  and  Edna  and  Harriet  of  Trenton.  In  the  death 
of  Mr.  Garrigus  the  community  loses  one  of  its  most 
highly  esteemed  and  universally  venerated  citizens. 

Crane— Adelaide  Wells,  beloved  wife  of  Frederic  D 
Crane.dledsuddenlyFeb.  8,  at  the  family  residence  in 
Mount  Sterling,  111. 

The  daughter  of  Wheeler  W.  and  Nancy  Wells  she 
was  born  In  Rushville,  111  .  May  16, 1844.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Crane  Feb.  28, 1867  and  they  made  their  home 
in  Mount  Sterling.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them 
of  whom  six  are  living,  Frank  Wells  of  Quinoy  111  ' 
Louis  Burton  of  Blizabeth,  N.  J.,  Katharine  Priest  a 
teacher  under  the  Oinese  government  In  Peking 
James  Lowrie  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Adelaide  Edith  and 
Ellas  Frederic  of  Mount  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Crane  received  her  education  in  young  women's 
seminaries  in  Jacksonville,  111  ,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio 
She  confessed  her  faith  in  Christ  in  her  early  girlhood 
and  her  Christian  character  developed  steadily  and  nat- 
urally into  a  rich  maturity.  She  read  widely  upon  sub- 
jects o  f  national  and  international  Interest ;  every  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  woes 
of  humanity  or  the  uplift  of  society  had  her  most  ar- 
dent sympathy.  Very  few  persons  not  ofBclally  con- 
nected with  our  missionaries  had  so  large  an  acQuaint- 
ance  among  them  or  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  their 
work,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  missionary 
society  of  the  local  ehu  eh  she  wielded  a  most  helpful 
influence.  It  was  in  the  home,  however,  that  she  was 
most  herself  and  as  an  efficient  and  devoted  wife  her 
husband  and  children  were  dally  richer  for  the  sweet 
influence  of  her  aspiring  and  inspiring  mind  and  heart. 

L.  B.  C. 


EASTER  GIFT 


A  S  appropriate  to  the  Easter  Season,  we  have  arranged  a  record-breaking  Bible  bargain  as  a 
means  of  adding  a  few  more  names  to  our  list  of  satisfied  customers.    If  by  making  an 
attractive  offer  we  can  get  in  touch  with  a  new  customer,  we  consider  it  well  worth  while  to  make  a 
sacrifice  in  price,  because  every  person  who  takes  advantage  of  our  offer  will  be  more  than  pleased 
and  mutual  confidence  will  be  established.    So  then,  we  offer  you  as  a  reader  of  The  Continent  our 


$ 


4 


FOR 
ONLY 


Carefully  packed 
in  individvial  box 
and  sent  with 
Charges  Prepctid 


Self-Pronouncing 
Earnest  Worker's 
EASTER  BIBLE 

(OFFER  No.  1) 

This  handsome  Bible  is  printed  from  new  bold  face  type,  set  up  this  year,  and  ordinarily  sells  for  $4.  The  special  Easter 
price  given  above  is  just  about  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  is  offered  both  as  a  special  courtesy  to  our  many  friends  and  custom- 
ers and  to  add  to  our  list  of  many  pleased  customers,  those  who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  us. 

The  Self-Pronouncing  Earnest  Worker's  Bible  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  famous  Bible 
scenes  printed  in  four  colors,  together  with  many  monotone  engravings  taken  from  famous  Biblical 
paintings.  It  is  printed  from  very  clear  new  type  on  fine  Bible  paper  and  is  ha 
ably  bound  in  French  Morocco  with  divinity  circuit  (overlapping  edges),  has 
is  very  flexible,  with  red  under  pure  gold  edges.    It  contains  the  complete  Aui 
sion  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  with  helps,  aids,  maps,  tables  and  over  4,000 
questions  and  answers  on  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  is  the  most  appropriate  and  acceptable  Easter  Gift 
that  can  be  made  to  a  Relative,  Friend,  Sunday  School 
Teacher  or  Scholar. 


(OFFER  No.  2) 


For 


$ 


2 


With  All 
Charges 
Prepaid 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  SELF-PRONOUNCING  EARNEST  WORK- 
ER'S BIBLE,  silk  sewed  with  silk  headband  and  silk  marker,  with  patent  thumb 
ndex  cut  in  edges,  and  with  your  name  (or  any  name  you  prefer)  engraved  in  pure 
gold  on  the  outside  cover.  We  will  also  include  your  card  and  send  the  Bible  to  any 
address,  if  you  wish  to  send  it  as  a  gift  to  a  relative,  friend,  minister,  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  teacher  or  scholar. 
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a  word «,  ''f 
itually  helpful .       ,and  especial- 
ly adapted  to  junday  School 
workers."  —  Rev.  Harlan 
P.  Beach. 


THE  BIBLE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY 

1129  Pine  Street 
ST.  LOUIS 

Gentlemen— Send  me  by  ^ 
prepaid  express  or  mall  one  ' 
(S4.00)  Self-Pronounclne 
Earnest  Worker's  Bible,  for 
which  I  Inclose  your  Easter 
Bargain  Price  of  S1.50. 


"The  Bible  to  hand,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  It  is  a  work  of  art  and  ought  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  all  your  custom- 
ers."— A.  F.  Basher,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"The  Bible  I  ordered  was  received 
this  morning,  and  I  am  delighted  with  it. 
I  think  the  price  was  remarkably  reason- 
able."—Mrs.  S.  J.  King,  Dublin,  N.  C 


Our  Guarantee 


We  personally  guarantee  that  every  Bible  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  or  money  refunded.    Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  order,  or  draft  on  New  York  or  St.  Louis 
Bank.    If  you  send  a  personal  check  add  5  cents  for 
exchange.    Mail  coupon  at  once. 


Ship  to 


Order  at  Once 


4|rtERMATICHIll 


(^Name^   N.^; 


Do  not  lay  this  announcement  aside 
until  you  have  mailed  coupon.  To- 
.              ^  X^'l'^    niorrow  or  next  day  may  be  too 

{.Address)   X'^^Nv  * 

NOTE— If  you  prefer  Bible  with  thumb  index  wonderful  bargain, 

and  name  engraved  in  gold  on  COVER,  scratch 
out  $1.50  and  write  $2  above. 
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Beginning  in  the  April 

SCRIBNER 


The  New  Serial 

The  Heart  of  the  Hills 

by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Author  of  "  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine " 
and    The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

A  story  of  vivid  contrasts.  The  people 
of  the  Mountains  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  the  Blue  Grass. 
There  are  dramatic  action  and  humorous 
incident,  sentiment  and  pathos,  some- 
thing of  political  turmoil.  It  is  a  story 
near  .at  hand  in  its  people  and  interest 
—a  picture  of  modern  Kentucky.  Illus- 
trations by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Subtcriptioiu  to  Seribner's  may  becin  anr  tim* 

S3. 00  a  yeart  2S  cen(«  a  namber 
CHARLES  SCIUBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


OHCROH  FURNISHINGS 
Pastors  S  Building  Committees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B  " 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Sealine. 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  ■ 
Pews,  Pulpit  Fnrnitnre.  S.  S.  Sealing  ! 

American  Seating  Company  J 
218S.  Wabash  Avenue    ^  CHICAGO  J 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  CT"    f  f\l  lie    Jdlf\  CorreipoQdenci 


HB  BELLS 


SCHOOL 


A>k  for  C«Ulo(ae  ud  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

E.TasLi.H.o  1858 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 


MENEELY  BELL  CQ 

TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
177  BROAOWAY.N  Y.CJTY;^ 

BELLS 


MENEELY& COMSilTiKv: 


TbeOMRalUble 
MMiMly  Foandri, 

EsUbflskU 
Mrt;  IN  }Mn  M*. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
AOTHEB 


(West  Trot).  N.Y, 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,- CHIMES 

Mad*  only  of  bnt  MlMted  Cpver  and  Eaat 
India  Ttn.  Well  known  tot  their  lull  rich 
,toc*  and  duabilitT,  Write  tor  oatalosne. 
■.  W.  TAintUZXIl  CO.  Pnp'r  6m«k*7.  B«U  Faaadrj 
(IlUk.  UtT).  648  S.  BMoa«  ■«.,  SDiaXllATI,  0. 

TJVim  OTEZB  BHiU 
VSWUTSS,  KOSI C71- 
*ABLX,  LOWZS  FSICI. 

kousmsciTALOoni 

  TILLS  WH7. 

wTlte  to  Cincinnati  BeM  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati.  0. 


BLYMYER^i 
CHURCH  !|^^ 


Church 
Chhne 
Peal 


BEUS 

Memorial  Bella  a  Specialty. 
MoSbaae  B.U  Foiudrx  C,  Baltimorj.  Mlt-HAt. 

Swaet  Tone 
I  Far  Sounding 

AND  SCHOOL.  ^'^^  CatalooueFree. 
^RICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRT  CO..  KORTHVIUE.  IDCa 


QOWLDEN 

Dells 


ft 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,N»rthvUle,Micli. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   HAPIOS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 


14  Sizes,  A.ND  OKAFT8,  Parlor 

Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  0.  Bwart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O 


Western  North  Carolina 


is  delightful  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  especially  at- 
tractive during  March,  April, 
May  and  June.    Reached  by  the 

Southern  Railway  Company 


Only  24  hours  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  to  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" 
section.  Write  for  descriptive 
literature,  fares,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  pamphlet  to 


STANTON  CURTIS 

N.  W.  P.  A.,  56  West  Adams  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T.  J.  CONNELL 

D.  P.  A.,  719  Olive  St. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


J.  C.  BEAM,  Jr. 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 


360,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STd* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousand*  of  Churohas 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
266  Pagas  1 00  Naw  Songs  Sorlptura  Raadlngs 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

Betumable  tamplet  maOed  to  ''eameit  imrMrers" 
THE  BIGLOW  A,  MAIH  CO.,  Hew  York  or  Chloago 

ChvircK  Org^Lns 

BDILT  BT 

Htrtchings  Organ  Co..  LVsrga?* 

Why  Not  Now  Invest  in  £*(^ 
FARM  MORTGAGES  O/^ 

And  be  assured  of  a  steady  and  sure  '"''ome.  Write  for 
Booklet  "A"  and  references  Charles  E.  Coleman, 
548  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


SLIDE  RtKTIKO-     JjQyr    ,  Method 

Will  UcrtasE  Altendanct  llCUU 

STEREa^VA* 


'K  Gkarob«S  Ct 
_        Heduoed  Hat^^ 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


 MISCELLANEOUS  

PHILANTHROPIST— A  MEMORIAL  PIPE  ORGAN 
will  draw  men  from  vice  to  a  church  in  the  Crlppke 
Creek  District.  No  organ  In  district.  Sky  Pilot,  The 
Continent. 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  FRDIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryor.&Co  .123201dNatlonalBank,Spokane.Wash. 

WANTED-POSITION  AS  ASSISTANT  PASTOR  OF 
city  cQurch,  by  young  mau  of  cO  has  b  -en  preach- 
ing five  years.  College  gra  uate,  not  ordained,  gilt- 
edged  references.   Address  D,  care  of  The  Continent. 

WANTED— IN  A  TOWN  OF  3,000  A  TEACHER  OF 
vocal  music  and  choir  director.  Address  E,  care 
of  The  Continent. 

TABLE  CLOTHS,  LAUNDRY  BAGS  FOR  SALE  BY 
women  of  North  Church,  Osaka  Japan.  Address 
Mrs.  W.  H  T.  Foster,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

MINISTER  WANTED  BY  PARMA  CHURCH.  FARM- 
Ing  community.  Salary  1600.  and  manse  with  two 
acres.  R.  N.  Hodgman,  Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  SAFELY 
and  at  the  same  tlm«  secure  a  good  Interest  return, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  put  your  funds  In  hUh  grade 
Farm  Mortgages.  Your  prin -Ipal  Is  protected  by  Im- 
proved lands  that  are  worth  anywhere  from  twice  to 
four  or  flye  times  as  much  as  .vou  Invest.  These  lands 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  carried  away  We  have  been 
In  business  many  years  and  have  so  hand  ed  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  clients  that  they  have  not  met  wl  h  a  single 
loss.  If  you  have  400  dollars  or  more  to  Invest  write 
to  us  for  our  loan  list  and  full  Information.  E.  J.  Lan- 
der &  Co.,  Grand  Porks,  N.  D.  Please  mention  The 
Continent  In  writing. 

WANTED— A  FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  EM- 
balmer  of  experience— Presbyierlan  preferred— 
who  has  small  capital  and  Is  wU  Ing  to  enter  partner- 
ship with  furniture  dealer  who  has  good  business.  Can 
furnish  uuUmlted  references.  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Excellent  climate.  Address  at  once  P.  O.  Box  165, 
Andersoo,  S.  C. 

A LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PROBATIONERS  RE- 
qulred  for  a  three  years  course  at  Thrall  Hospital 
Mlddletown,  Orange  Co.,  New  York.  For  Information 
apply  to  Supt. 

FOR  SALE— COMPLETE  SET  MINUTES  OF  GEN- 
eral  Assembly,  Old  and  New  Schools,  orlelnal 
Synod  and  first  Presbytery.  From  b  ginning  of  Pres- 
byterlanlsm  In  this  country  to  the  present.  Address 
"G,"  care  Continent,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

 TODBS  

EUROPE— BEST  TOURSI    L  O  WE  S  T  B  A  T  H  SI 
Naples-Glasgow.  1300  up.  Eleventh  year.  Clrcu- 
lars  free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 

TDEAL  EUROPEAN  TOUR.  70  DAYS  OF  TRAVEL 
-L  through  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  parts  of 
Italy.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium.  France 
and  England.  Perfect  arrangements.  All  expense  In- 
cluded Jo25.  Sails  June  15th.  Personally  conducted  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Younger,  Llgonler,  Indiana.  Write  for 
Information. 

EUROPE— SMALL  PARTIES  SAILING  JUNE  AND 
July.   Delightful  tours.  Moderate  price  Write 
for  circular.   Rev.  John  Welsh,  Wilmington,  111. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHATEAU— FOR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 
send  for  my  Itinerary  of  special  Interest  to  young 
ladles  Chateau  country  In  auto  without  extra  charge. 
Chaperon  lived  abroad.  First-class  and  select.  Ad- 
dress "Chateau,"  The  Continent. 

RECREATION  TOURS— DIGRESSIONS  INTO  THE 
Byways  and  Mountains.  Special  tours  for  boys. 
Booklet.  Recreation  Club,  1  Madison  Ave  ,  New  York. 

EUROPE-TWO  MONTHS  INCLUSIVE  COST  1395. 
Splendid  select  party.  S'^ven  countries.  Prompt 
application  essential.  Rev.  W.  M.  Pocoek,  BUssfield, 
Mich. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Uae.  Far  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MO. 
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on  Bpoons>  Etc.>  I>  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


Around  the  Shop 

ONE  OF  the  railroads 
leading  out  of  New 
York  has  been  giving  credit 
marks,  leading  to  more  sub- 
stantial rewards,  to  its  en- 
gine men  for  polishing  and 
embellishing  the  engines 
under  their  care.  The  re- 
sults have  been  very  notice- 
able. Not  only  has  the  iron 
work  been  polished  until  it 
has  shone  like  a  mirror  and 
brass  been  made  to  shine 
like  burnished  gold,  but  red 
and  aluminum  paint  and 
other  colors  also  occasion- 
ally, as  well  as  nickel  plat- 
ing and  gold  leaf,  have  ap- 
peared in  many  places  on 
the  erstwhile  rusty  pieces 
of  machinery. 

This  has  been  most  grat- 
ifying to  some  of  the  ofl&- 
cers  but  complaint  has  come 
from  others.  As  one  super- 
intendent put  it,  '  'The  ma- 
chines look  better,  but  they 
don't  get  there  as  well  as 
they  did."  In  other  words, 
the  men  have  been  giving 
so  much  attention  to  exte- 
rior things  that  they  have 
neglected  vital  matters,  and 
so  the  locomotives  under 
their  care  have  become  less 
able  to  do  the  real  work  for 
which  they  are  in  existence 
than  they  were  before.  They 
are  more  pleasing  to  look 
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upon  but  less  satisfactory 
in  operation. 

All  this  leads  the  Around- 
the-Shop  man  to  wonder  if 
a  moral  be  not  pointed  here, 
or,  at  least,  that  herewith 
a  little  tale  may  be  adorned. 
Is  it  possibly  not  true,  he 
wonders,  that  we  are  think- 
ing so  much  of  externals 
these  days  that  the  vital 
things  are  being  neglected, 
and  that  because  of  this  we 
are  not  arriving  in  our 
larger  lives  as  we  ought?  It 
is  often  so.  If  it  is  so,  con- 
sider the  help  a  paper  such 
as  The  Continent,  regularly 
read,  will  be  in  quickening 
the  mind  along  the  channels 
of  better  thinking,  and  as  a 
stimulus  in  the  pursuit  of 
higher  ideals  —  in  other 
words,  in  helping  to  arrive 
at  what  is  worth  while.  Can 
you  aflEord  to  be  without  it? 
And  would  it  not  be  a  thing 
well  done  if  you  were  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  friends 
to  reflections  and  possibly 
to  conclusions  such  as  these? 


The  Easter  number  of  The 
Continent  will  be  issued 
next  week.  There  will  be 
two  pages  of  scenes  in  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  past  and 
present;  an  Easter  story  and 
other  articles  interesting 
and  broadly  helpful. 


FOUR   NEW   MACMILLAN  NOVELS 


The  Touchstone  of  Fortune 

By  Charles  Major,  Author  of  "When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  "etc. 

Another  charming  story  by  this  favorite  author,  as  dramatic  an'l 
human  as  his  previous  successes.  Illustrated.  Decorated  covers.  $1.25 
net;  postpaid  $1.35 

Joseph  in  Jeopardy 

By  "Frank  Danby,"  Author  of  "The  Heart  of  a  Child,"  etc. 

"One  of  the  most  humorous  and  entertaining  novels  of  the  season.  .  . 
Far  and  away  the  best  novel  Mrs.  Frankau  has  written."— JVeio  York 
Tribune.   Decorated  covers.    $1.35  net:  postpaid  $1.45 

The  House  of  Pride 

By  Jack  London,  Author  of  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  "The  Iron  Heel,  "etc. 

An  ither  of  this  versatile  author's  books  giving  vivid  relations  of  life 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  his  usual  grip  of  power  and  Interest. 

Decorated  covers,  $1.20  net;  postpaul  $1.30 

Mother                                            By  Kathleen  Norris 

Special  Easter  Edition.     "The  wonderful  little  book.  .  .  .  Worth 

its  weight  in  gold."    Catholic  Columbian. 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  were  profoundly  Impressed  with  'Mother.'  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  have  It."   Theodore  Roosevelt.  Decorated  covers,  $1.25 
net:  postpaid  $1.35 

Important  New  Macmillan  Books 

The  Wisconsin  Idea    By  c.  m.  McCarthy 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  work  of  vital  Interest  to  all  concerned  In  governmental  questions- 
state  regulation  of  railroads,  public  utilities,  the  referendum,  the 
recall,  primaries,  etc.— by  an  expert  who  has  been  closely  Identified 
wlta  the  development  of  "The  Wisconsin  Idea"  on  all  these  irreat 
questions  of  the  day.  Cloth,  12mo.   Ready  this  week 

The  Record  of  a  City:         By  Dr. 

A   Social    Survey  of    Lowell       George  P.  Kenngott 

A  critical,  exhaustive  account  of  twenty  years'  industrial  ehanees  and 
present  conditions  In  an  old  Massackiusetts  town.    Decorated  cloth. 
12mo,  $.1  00  net:  postpaid  $3.16 

Meteorology                               By  W.  I.  MUham 

Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams  College;  Author  of  "How  to 
Identify  the  Stars." 
A  volume  explalnine  the  entire  mechanism  controlling  our  ever- 
changing  weather.  $4.50  net;  postpaid  $4.73 

The  New  History     By  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University 
A  popular  account  of  the  great  revolution  overtaking  historical  study 
through  the  social  and  Intellectual  changes  In  modern  times.  $1.50  net: 
postpaid  $1.62 

Earth  Features  and  Their  Meaning  Hf/b!!^  Hobb. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan;   Author  of 
"Character  of  Existing  Glaciers,"  etc. 
Gives  the  geological  meaning  of  landscapes.wlth  numerous  appropriate 
Illustrations.  $3.00  net;  postpaid  $3.24 

Farm  Boys  and  Girls  By  WUliam  a.  McKeever 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
An  Interesting  study  of  the  rural  home,  character,  development,  envi- 
ronment, and  related  topics.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.61 

The  Training  and  Breaking  of  Horses  °h^^' 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell  University.    Author  of  "Manual  of  Farm  Animals." 
A  work  fully  describing  the  most  successful  methods  for  developing 
and  training  young  colts  and  the  various  classes  of  horses.  Illustrated. 
$1.73  net;  postpaid  $1.92 

For  the  Invalid  and  the  Convalescent  wt  clbbl 

Dietitian  for  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 
A  manual  of  value  to  help  social  workers  and  physicians  In  their 
efforts  to  treat  disease  and  to  conserve  health.  $0.75  net;  postpaid  $o.H2 

P„.^.h.d          ^^g.  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  ^tdTJT'- 

The  Life  of 

John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman 

Based  on  His  Private  Journals  and  Correspondence 

By  WILFRID  WARD.  With  15  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
In  2  volumes.    8vo.    pp.  654  plun  627.    $0.00  net;  expressage  extra. 

"A  (Treat  contribution  both  to  religious  and  literary  biography."— Boston 
Transcript. 

"It  Is  likely  to  take  Its  place  at  once  among  the  great  biographies." 

—London  Timex. 

Spiritual  Progress:    a  word  of  Good  cheer 

By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  ROBINSON,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows 
Barking  by  the  Tovsrer.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.    Crown  8vo.    $.90  net. 

•'.This  is'the  book  specially  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
1912  Lenten. reading. 

Present  Philosophical  Tendencies 

By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  University.    8vo.    $2.60  net,  by  mail  $2.76. 
A  Critical  Survey  of  Naturalism,  Idealism,  Pragmatism  and  Realism 
together  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Philosophy  of  William  James. 

God  in  Evolution    a  Pragmatic  Study  of  Theology 

By  FRANCIS  HOWE  JOHNSON,  Author  of  "What  is  Rea'ity?" 
Crown  8vo.    $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.75. 

"From  beginning  to  end  the  present  volume  bears  marks  of  the  author's 
familiarity  with  the  developments  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  and 
profound  Insight  Into  the  essential  problems  which  are  agitating  modern 
religious  thtught. "—Bibiiothfca  Sacra. 

The  Army  of  Ood:  Being  the  story  of  the  Church 
during  the  First  Six  Centuries,  written  for  Children. 

By  S.  B.  MACY,  Author  of  "In  the  Beginning,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
A.  A.  Hilton  and  from  Photographs.  With  a  Colored  Frontispiece 
by  H.  J.  Ford.    4to.    $1.25  net. 

Chess  Tales  and  Chess  Miscellanies 

By  WILLARD  FISKE.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.65. 

"A  volume  which  will  be  welcome  in  every  household  where  the 
ancient  game  has  gained  a  foothold."— American  Chess  Bulletin. 

A  New  Theological  Catalogue  Will  Be  Sent  on  Request 
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Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


Establislied 
Half  a 
Century 


White  Linen 
Dress  Fabrics 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 


Italian  Linen,  in  various  weights  for  Dresses  and 
Coat  Suits.  Width  47  inches.  Price  75c  to  $1.00  yd. 

Crepe  Linen  (Momie  Cloth),  48  in.  wide.  $1.10  yd. 

Dutch  Linen,  in  several  grades  (made  on  hand 
looms).    Width  48  inches.    Prices  75c  to  $1.00  yd. 

11  Belgium  Linens  (Round  thread),  light,  medium  and 
heavy  qualities.  Width  36  inches.  Prices  55c  to  95c  yd. 

"Old  Bleach"  Linen,  in  a  special  soft  iinish. 
Widths  36  and  45  inches.    Price  50c  to  95c  yd. 

1 1  Austrian  Linens  (Oyster  white),  36  and  45  inches 
|y  wide.   50c  and  65c  yd. 

"  French  Linens  in  light,  medium  and  heavy  weights, 
in  plain  and  fancy  effects.  46  inches  wide.  45c  to 
$1.50  yd. 

Linen  Ratine,  46  inches'wide,  at  $1.00  yd. 
Sheer  Hand -Spun  French  Linens,  Handker- 
chief Linens,  Cambrics,  Linen  Lawns,  etc. 

20  to  100  inches  wide.    45c  to  $15.50  per  yd. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EDUOATIONAIi 


fiDUOATIONAIi 


Indianii 


WABASH  COLLEGi: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR. 

Openlnc  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  »EOKGE  I..  MACKINTOSH,  Pre». 


Illinois 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
I 
i 
I- 


Oflers  to  young  -women  ft  three  years'  course  of  un- 
exoelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chll- 
dren's,ln8ane,and  contagious  departments.the  two 
letter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ngenUre  training.  OommodlouB  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   507  HONORB  STBHHT,  CHICAGO 


A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education;  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  alertnets,  physical  fitness, 
li  A  K  E  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  thote  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address    WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 
LAKE  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  EI.'IZA  O.  OI^BWN,  K.  N., 

U9-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Jfotole  Hill.  Wood»toch.  lU. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Otwego,  Kaiua* 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


WiBOonain 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 


FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wlshlne  to  leave  their  children  In  a  "real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HUlcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 


RIPON  COLLEGE 


RIPON 


WISCONSIN 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BBOWX,  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

■tronr  faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
eooraes.  PositlveChrlstlan  influences.  Bxpenses  reaaoo- 
»bl«.  Pres.,  Ber.  O.  O.  Gbay,  D.  D.,  OreenevUle,  Tana. 

eirU  and 
Women 

year.  Hioel- 

lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres..  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Southwest 
Young  People's  Conference 

HOLUSTER,  MO.,  JULY  31— AUG.  20, 1912 


Ward  Seminary 

#    43nd  yeai 


for  expenses,  from 
Plats  of  grounds  on 


104  Stereoptlcon  Views  shown 
Springfield  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
application. 

E.  £.  STKIKOFI£l,I>,  Snpt. 
3614  £.  59th  Street,       ::       Kansas  City,  Mo 


BDUCATIONAIi 


Oblo 


Wj^emSlZm  COLLEGE 

ox  rORD.OHIO. 
FOUNDED  1853 


Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges, 

A  center  o"^  stimulating  life  for  thoug^htful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  religious  infiuence.  35^  beautiful 
acres:  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Ar'-.  rcpartmcnt"  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Aiiu.^tU  : ;  7i/..i- 
'.uxsium.  Illnstri.ed  literature  on  request.  John  'Irant  t^'eHman, 
M.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mari  A,  SawyerjA.      Litt.  Dm  Dean. 


Furniture 


Your  letters,  catalogs,  business  papers 
stand  "At  Attention" — on  edge  —  for  in- 
stantaneous reierence  in  Files. 

FoarDrawerVertical  File.  Capacity 20,000 
Letters.  Solid  Oak  (Golden  or  Weather- 
ed) Roller  Bearings,  Dust  Proof  Drawer* 


$13 


25 


Freight  Paid 

in  Hast  and 
Central  States. 
Cabinets  of  less 
capacity  at  low- 
er prices.  Get 
arge  colored 
cut 

Compact  Sections 

Greatest  capacity  in  smallest 
space.  Made  In  26  styles  for 
every  commercial  requirement. 
Build  as  needed,  on  one  or 
more  sections.  AH  four  sides 
finished.  Beautiful  Quarter  Saw- 
ed  Golden  Oak  and  Birch 
Mahogany.  Rea- 
sonably priced. 


Sectional  Bookcases 


Serviceable,  yet  ornate.  Your  office  or  home 
needs  them.  Dust  Shield  makes  them  dust 
proof.  Patent  Equalizer  guides  and  controls 
East  operating  door.  Catalog  "E"  Free. 
Shows  Standard  or  Mission  Styles  to  matcli 
your  home  or  office  furni'.hings.  Lower  in 
price  than  you  think.  FREE  ^*  Filing  Sag- 
gestlone  "— This  booklet  helps  [solve  filing 
problems— Assistsin  jourselecting  equipment 
from  Catalog  "D'* — 64  pages  helpful  office 
equipment,  four  lines  filing  devices.  Catalog 
2  complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases 
-handsome,  inexpensive.  See  Your  Dealer. 
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Rest-Day  Larceny 


*'A  Sabbath  well  spent"  should  signify  four  things : 

1.  A  day  of  rest  from  toil. 

2.  A  day  of  relief  from  the  struggle  to  get  money. 

3.  A  day  of  unselfish  helpfulness  to  other  people. 

4.  A  day  of  reverent  worship  of  almighty  God. 

Which  of  these  four  things  is  most  important  the  individual 
Christian  has  for  himself  no  need  to  inquire.  In  his  own  life  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  each  Sabbath  cover  all  of  them. 

But  as  a  social  question  it  often  becomes  difficult  for  the  church 
to  decide  which  it  ought  first  to  insist  on  publicly. 

It  is  of  course  concerned  not  only  to  have  its  own  people  observe 
the  day  but  also  to  get  it  observed  by  the  mass  of  the  population — 
even  the  irreligious.  In  what  way,  then,  can  the  church  best  com- 
mend the  Sabbath  to  the  general  multitude,  and  how  can  it  best  fix 
the  day  as  a  permanent  institution  of  American  life? 

To  uphold  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  insist  that  every  man 
in  the  land  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  is  the  surest  means  of 
establishing  the  Sabbath  forever  among  the  American  people. 

Be  it  understood  again  that  this  is  no  discussion  of  the  highest  use 
of  the  Sabbath.  It  might  be  said  to  be  rather  a  discussion  of  the 
nighest  uses  of  the  Sabbath — what  value  of  it  is  nearest  to  the 
average  man. 

No  man  will  get  to  the  apex  of  Sabbath  keeping  who  does  not 
find  something  to  attract  him  to  begin  Sabbath  keeping.  To  begin 
for  a  lesser  reason  is  not  a  bar  but  a  door  to  continuing  for  a 
higher  reason. 

Strategy  and  duty  both  therefore  call  on  the  church  to  push  hard 
for  the  most  complete  possible  cessation  of  labor  on  Sunday. 

And  to  make  perfect  fairness  all  around,  that  duty  carries  with  it 
the  further  duty  to  urge  that  in  every  form  of  labor  which  cannot 
be  suspended  on  Sunday,  each  worker  shall  get  a  day's  rest  some 
time  in  the  week. 

Only  six  days  of  work  in  any  week  for  any  man,  and  those  six 
days  all  between  two  Sundays  if  possible,  ought  to  be  an  always- 
plain-in-sight  doctrine  of  the  church. 

There  is  unmistakable  Bible  warrant  for  putting  forward  the 
rest-day  aspect  of  the  Sabbath  first. 

The  biggest  warrant  is  the  fact  that  such  is  the  way  God  put  it 
when  he  included  the  Sabbath  law  in  the  decalogue.  The  fourth 
commandment  makes  the  Sabbath  a  "separate"  day,  and  the  only 
specified  particular  in  which  it  is  to  be  separate  is  that  while  all 
other  days  are  to  be  for  work,  this  one  is  to  be  for  no  work. 

Very  pious  people  sometimes  remark  that  the  Sabbath  command- 
ment is  not  like  the  others;  the  other  nine  deal  with  matters  of 
moral  character,  but  the  fourth  just  comm.ands  a  ceremonial. 

But  one  can't  say  that  if  he  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  word  that  God 
spoke.  There  is  no  sign  anywhere  in  the  fourth  commandment  that 
God  was  aiming  at  ceremony  when  he  prescribed  the  Sabbath.  The 
fundamental  thing  in  the  Sabbath  from  God's  standpoint  is  its  guar- 
anty of  a  right  proportion  between  labor  and  recuperation  in  the 
life  of  men  and  women. 

And  will  anybody  say  that  is  not  a  matter  of  morals? 


Granting  that  God  has  constructed  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
body  and  mind  so  that  their  normal  life  can  be  realized  only  on  a 
schedule  of  six-sevenths  labor  and  one-seventh  rest,  it  is  certainly 
immoral,  on  just  the  same  ground  that  suicide  is  immoral,  for  a  man 
to  refuse  to  take  the  commanded  weekly  rest. 

He  is  a  sinner  who  in  any  way  spoils  his  own  life,  and  not  resting 
on  the  Sabbath  is  sin  of  just  that  sort. 

But  this  is  not  where  the  Sabbath  commandment  is  most  tremen- 
dously moral.    It  gets  weightier  as  its  words  accumulate. 

There  is  a  sin  far  worse  than  working  on  Sunday.  Murder  is 
worse  than  suicide.  So  requiring  or  inducing  another  man  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  is  much  worse  wickedness  than  working  one's  self. 

The  commandment  gets  to  that  most  impressively.  "Thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  nor  .  .  .  thy  man  servant  nor  thy  maid  servant." 
The  man  servant  and  the  maid  servant  were  not  held  responsible 
themselves  for  keeping  the  Sabbath;  if  they  worked,  the  breaking 
of  the  commandment  lay  not  with  them  but  with  their  master. 

Translate  that  into  the  terms  of  modern  industry.  It  means  that 
the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  when  employees  work  needlessly  on 
the  Sabbath,  comes  on  the  heads  of  their  employers. 

Keep  it  in  mind  that  God  knows  that  losing  the  weekly  rest  day 
shortens  a  man's  life.  Whoever  robs  another  of  his  Sabbath,  there- 
fore, is  robbing  the  man  of  a  piece  of  his  life. 

Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  just  God  would  set  it  down  in  his 
fundamental  moral  law  that  theft  is  wrong  and  murder  is  wrong 
and  covetousness  is  wrong,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  say  against 
a  covetousness  which  through  a  weekly  theft  of  rest  tihie  commits 
murder  by  degrees? 

An  equal  sanction  for  social  emphasis  on  the  Sabbath  of  rest  from 
labor  is  the  Master's  measureless  word : 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

Made  for  his  spiritual  good,  of  course,  but  unspiritual  men  are 
dull  to  understand  that.  What  the  dullest  can  appreciate  is  the 
Sabbath  that  renews  his  physical  vitality  by  rest  from  drudgery. 

Men  who  learn  thus  that  Jesus  spoke  the  truth  about  the  Sabbath 
in  its  physical  benefit  will  be  the  readier  to  believe  that  there  are 
higher  benefits  in  its  spiritual  uses. 

Moreover,  it  is  this  Sabbath  value  only  that  the  civil  law  can 
be  brought  to  support  positively.  The  church  cannot  expect  the 
state  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  men.  But  it  can  expect 
the  state  to  defend  the  social  right  of  men  to  a  weekly  rest  day. 

The  maintenance  of  any  Sunday  law  in  this  nation  depends  in  the 
final  analysis  on  the  fidelity  and  honesty  with  which  Christian  citi- 
zens stand  for  the  proposition  that  men  ought  to  be  legally  defended 
from  being  required  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  every  seven. 

Many  industrial  questions  are  so  complicated  by  injustices  on  both 
sides  that  the  church  cannot  side  with  either  employees  or  employers. 

But  in  any  dispute  that  involves  Sabbath  rest  the  church  should 
never  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Instantly  and  in  the  most  unequivocal 
fashion  it  should  throw  its  force  behind  workmen  who  are  striving 
to  get  their  Sundays  free  from  toil. 
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The  World 


Russia  Finally  Reveals  Famine  Horror 

Famine  in  Russia  has  become  so  grim  that  the  government  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  has  hitherto  done  all  within  its  power  to 
evade  admitting  the  terrible  reality,  is  at  length  forced  to  confess 
officially  to  the  world  that  no  fewer  ihan  31,000,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
within  the  original  territory  of  European  Russia,  are  suffering  pangs 
of  hunger,  without  even  the  semblance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food.  The  government  has  made  what  must  on  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered rather  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of  this  vast 
distress,  but  with  so  little  success  in  coping  with  the  situation  that  its 
pride  must  at  last  be  submerged  not  only  to  confession  of  the  need 
but  to  an  appeal  for  international  aid. 

A  central  famine  committee  has  been  organized  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  a  popular  subscription  taken  there  ran  up  to  nearly  $100,000 
in  two  days.  Meanwhile  the  same  committee  has  sent  out  through- 
out Europe  most  urgent  requests  for  assistance,  and  London  daily 
newspapers  have  already  opened  subscription  lists.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  London  Prince  Kropotkin,  whom  Russian 
bureaucrats  perhaps  abominate  worse  than  any  other  living  indi- 
vidual on  earth,  is  now  gratefully  accepted  as  a  cooperator  in 
gathering  benevolences  for  the  relief  of  his  native  land.  So  abject 
is  the  condition  of  the  starving  persons  that  5  kopecks  a  day  (2^ 
cents)  is  stated  in  the  appeals  to  be  sufficient  to  save  the  life  of 
one  person. 

Whether  anything  can  be  done  in  the  United  States  to  help  meet 
this  awful  need  seems  uncertain  at  a  moment  when  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  charitable  organizations  are  not  by  any 
means  sufficing  to  furnish  the  urgently  needed  supplies  for  China's 
starving  3,000,000.  But  the  sympathy  awakened  by  the  finally  re- 
vealed distress  of  ten  times  that  number  of  Russians  should  at  least 
prompt  a  redoubled  effort  to  finish  in  right  fashion  the  task  which 
America  has  undertaken  for  the  Chinese. 

Equal  Suffrage  to  Prevail  in  New  China 

Former  tokens  of  the  progressiveness  of  New  China  have  been 
marvelous,  but  the  latest  is  nothing  less  than  miraculous.  The 
parliament  of  the  republic  in  session  at  Nanking  is  reported  to 
have  adopted  outright  equal  suffrage  for  women — anticipating  thus 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  a  step  to  which  government 
everywhere  seems  slowly  trending.  It  is  not  universal  suffrage 
indeed,  for  China,  with  a  caution  that  bespeaks  a  factor  of  con- 
servatism still  underlying  the  radical  spirit  of  revolution,  has  not 
made  even  manhood  suffrage  universal.  Nobody  is  to  vote  in  China 
who  is  unable  to  read  and  write  nor  anybody  who  is  totally  without 
property,  but  after  these  restrictions  are  surmounted  no  distinction 
of  sex  is  to  be  considered.  Not  only  have  the  men  of  China  thus 
granted  to  their  sisters  an  equal  status  with  themselves  at  the  ballot 
box  but  already  in  Canton  the  men  have  chosen  a  woman  to  rep- 
resent them  in  parliament,  and  Yik  Yug  Ying  has  been  sent  to  the 
national  assembly  in  Peking  to  be  not  only  China's  first  feminine 
legislator  but  the  only  woman  parliamentarian  in  any  lawmaking 
body  of  equivalent  distinction  anywhere  in  the  world.  That  China 
should  thus  lead  humanity  in  the  political  advancement  of  women 
would  a  year  ago  have  seemed  too  fantastic  for  even  a  dream. 

On  the  general  prospects  of  the  new  republic  a  somewhat  brighter 
light  seems  shining  than  a  week  since.  From  some  source  not 
clearly  indicated  the  Republican  officials  have  obtained  enough 
money  to  pay  up  considerable  arrears  in  the  wages  of  their  soldiers, 
and  discipline  over  the  armed  forces  has  been  restored  since  their 
bodily  wants  have  been  better  supplied. 

Women  of  Nanking  violently  manifested  their  dissatisfaction  over 
the  proposed  educational  qualifications  for  voting.  So  few  of  them 
can  read  and  write  that  in  their  estimation  a  law  with  this  restric- 
tion appears  not  to  amount  to  anything  at  all. 

Bribery  Proposition  Promptly  Scorned 

It  has  been  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  new  state  of  New 
Mexico  to  be  smirched  with  the  sad  stain  of  American  political 
corruption  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  career  of  statehood.  The 
state's  initial  legislature  came  last  week  to  the  task  of  electing  the 
first  New  Mexico  senators  for  the  federal  Congress.  Four  repre- 
sentatives, all  of  whom  bear  names  indicative  of  the  strong  Spanish 
predominance  in  the  state,  approached  the  manager  of  Albert  B. 


Fall,  a  senatorial  candidate,  and  offered  their  votes  to  Mr.  Fall  at 
a  price  of  $5,000  apiece.  At  Mr.  Fall's  direction  his  manager  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce.  The  men  were  invited  to  a  hotel  apartment, 
where  officers  had  been  secreted  in  the  adjacent  bathroom.  Five 
hundred  dollars  apiece  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  men,  and  at 
the  moment  they  accepted  the  money  the  police  burst  from  their 
hiding  place  and  put  the  lawmakers  under  immediate  arrest.  When 
taken  to  jail,  they  at  first  consented  to  sign  resignations  at  once, 
but  later,  alleging  a  plot  against  them,  they  tried  to  defend  them-~ 
selves.  Their  prior  confession  of  guilt,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
destroy  the  effect  of  their  later  pleas  of  extenuation. 

On  the  whole,  New  Mexico  should  be  congratulated  over  the 
outcome  of  the  affair,  for  while  it  is  no  small  disgrace  that  it  should 
have  men  in  its  legislature  capable  of  these  criminal  propositions, 
it  is  much  to  the  new  state's  credit  that  the  candidate  approached 
in  this  way  should  have  so  promptly  repudiated  a  method  of 
securing  political  preferment  which  has  more  than  once  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  in  states  supposed  to  be  much  above  New  Mexico  in 
standards  of  civilization.         ,  , 

Candidate  Who  Would  Not  Be  Eliminated 

The  political  value  of  a  man's  faith  in  himself  was  strikingly 
exemplified  last  week,  when  in  the  first  primary  election  ever  held 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  popular  vote  upon  presidential 
candidates,  the  state  of  North  Dakota  was  carried  with  a  cyclonic 
whirl  for  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin.  The  new 
political  idea  of  submitting  to  the  private  voters  of  a  party  in 
each  state  the  question  of  whom  they  wish  their  delegates  in  the 
national  convention  to  support  as  a  presidential  nominee  is  to  be 
tried  out  shortly  in  Nebraska,  Oregon,  California,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  possibly  in  Michigan  and  other 
states,  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  advocates  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  renomination  and 
reelection  had  been  more  than  positive  that  he  would  carry  the 
state  triumphantly,  since  he  has  always  been  popular  on  the  plains 
of  the  Northwest  from  his  "cowboy  days,"  which  were  spent  on  a 
North  Dakota  ranch.  Senator  LaFollette  was  not  regarded  as  a 
serious  competitor,  since  practically  all  the  political  wiseacres  of 
the  Republican  party  had  counted  him  an  eliminated  factor  since 
his  distressful  nervous  collapse  at  the  publishers'  dinner  in  Phila- 
delphia. At  that  time  most  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  supporting 
his  candidacy  abandoned  him  and  went  over  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. But  the  senator's  own  opinion  differed,  and  with  only  one  or 
two  faithful  friends  he  set  forth  to  demonstrate  in  North  Dakota 
that  he  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  result  was  a  perfect  LaFollette  landslide,  with  more  than 
30,000  votes  cast  for  the  Wisconsin  man  and  only  about  20,000  for 
the  ex-President.  In  the  conflict  between  these  two  President  Taft's 
following  practically  disappeared,  and  only  about  2,000  ballots  were 
registered  in  his  favor.  Quite  naturally  Senator  LaFollette  took  a 
vast  access  of  new  courage  out  of  the  experience  and  immediately 
declared  that  he  felt  that  his  hope  of  success  was  no  longer  forlorn 
but  on  the  whole  rather  roseate.  The  Roosevelt  men  were,  of 
course,  driven  to  explanations  of  so  unexpected  a  disaster.  Taking 
comfort  in  their  candidate's  great  majority  over  President  Taft,  they 
explained  the  superior  success  of  Senator  LaFollette  by  alleging 
that  Democrats  had  entered  the  Republican  primaries  and  voted 
for  him  because  they  deemed  him  the  easiest  antagonist  for  their 
own  party  nominee,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  overcome.  Whether  this 
account  of  the  result  has  or  has  not  a  basis  in  fact,  it  amounts  at 
least  to  conceding  the  contention  of  President  Taft's  friends  that 
a  popular  primary  on  the  presidency,  if  not  stringently  safeguarded 
by  law  to  confine  it  to  a  single  party  and  to  protect  it  against  fraud, 
is  quite  uncertain  to  reflect  accurately  the  will  of  those  upon  whom 
the  party  must  depend  for  support  in  the  final  campaign. 

Coal  Supply  Becomes  a  World  Problem 

Within  ten  days  it  seems  probable  that  the  biggest  current  world 
question  will  be  the  question  of  where  to  get  enough  coal  to  supply 
the  fuel  necessities  of  civilization.  The  hope  of  averting  simulta- 
neous strikes  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States  grows  apparently  smaller  as  the  date  set  for  the 
cessation  of  work,  April  i,  draws  nearer.  Just  as  the  conference 
between  the  anthracite  mine  owners  and  their  operatives  had  failed 
the  week  before,  so  last  week  the  conference  between  the  bituminous 
mine  owners  and  their  men  were  without  definite  results. 

In  the  bituminous  field  the  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  seem  wider  even  than  in  the  anthracite  district.  The 
men  in  the  soft  coal  mines  asked  at  one  and  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  pay  and  a  decrease  of  working  time.   Where  they  want 
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10  cents  a  ton  more  for  mining  the  coal,  they  also  asked  to  have 
their  hours  reduced  from  eight,  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  the  minimum  of  a  proper  working  day,  to  seven.  The  operators 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  consider  these 
demands  feasible,  declare  that  the  conditions  of  business  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent.  The  mine 
workers  and  their  employers  have  been  for  these  many  years  used 
to  "collective  bargaining,"  as  it  is  called,  and  so  their  conference 
was  amicable,  but  at  the  outset  neither  side  showed  any  disposition 
to  yield.  Later  indications  were  that  the  demands  of  the  workers 
would  be  modified. 

Should  this  strike  come  on  350,000  men  will  be  idle,  and  the  simul- 
taneous suspension  of  anthracite  mining,  which  now  appears  equally 
certain,  will  leave  the  country  with  only  a  comparatively  small 
stock  of  any  sort  of  usable  fuel  on  hand.  If  the  strikes  were  pro- 
longed the  situation  would  soon  be  a  national  misfortune,  and 
President  Taft,  as  well  as  the  most  progressive  members  of  Con- 
gress, have  already  begun  to  question  what  the  nation  should 
officially  do  to  avert  such  an  intolerable  situation.  The  extension  of 
the  Erdman  arbitration  law  to  cover  a  case  of  this  sort,  with  what 
will  virtually  amount  to  a  compulsory  decision  of  the  question  at 
issue  by  national  authorities,  is  a  probable  suggestion. 

In  England,  however,  early  attempts  to  settle  the  coal  strike  by 
political  action  rather  wrought  confusion  for  the  politicians  than  bene- 
fit for  the  nation.  Distress  has  been  growing  apace  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom — 2,000,000  are  out  of  work  now  from  fuel  scarcity 
besides  the  1,000,000  strikers — and  Premier  Asquith  turned  his  hand 
to  a  bill  which  would  require  all  mine  owners  to  grant  to  their 
workers  a  minimum  wage.  But  the  labor  members  of  parliament 
let  it  be  known  that  they  wanted  not  simply  a  law  prescribing  that 
there  must  be  a  minimum  wage,  but  a  law  prescribing  that  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  as  high  as  the  schedule  which  the  union 
has  officially  indorsed.  This  the  premier  bluntly  refused  to  grant, 
and  immediately  arose  the  question  whether  the  laborites  of  parlia- 
ment would  break  with  the  Liberal  party.  If  they  should  draw  of¥ 
and  vote  with  the  Conservatives  instead,  the  Asquith  ministry 
might  fall  and  a  political  convulsion  be  added  to  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  the  hour.  An  eventual  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  workers  is  forecast. 

In  Germany  alone  does  the  strike  spirit  seem  to  be  abating.  Many 
of  the  Westphalian  miners  are  going  back  to  digging  coal,  but  the 
union  has  not  officially  abandoned  the  strike. 


Religious  World 


Political  Club  Discusses  Religion 

In  the  Republican  Club  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  there 
assembled  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon  a  gathering  of  unique 
and  encouraging  interest.  The  members  of  this  club  meet  every 
Saturday  to  hear  addresses  on  current  public  questions,  but  through 
all  its  history  until  this  instance  the  organization  had  confined  itself 
to  strictly  secular  matters.  In  the  committee  on  program,  however, 
it  was  lately  proposed,  in  an  effort  to  develop  new  themes,  that 
the  topic  for  one  Saturday  afternoon  should  be,  "Is  Religious  Faith 
Declining  in  the  United  States?"  Several  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers vehemently  opposed  the  suggestion,  declaring  that  nobody  is  in- 
terested in  religion  any  more  and  that  the  announcement  of  such 
a  subject  would  drive  away  the  members  who  usually  attend.  But 
a  majority  thought  otherwise  and  began  to  develop  the  program. 

Moderator  John  F.  Carson  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mod- 
erator Nehemiah  M.  Boynton  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Bishop 
Greer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Rabbi  Grossman  representing  the  Reformed  Jews  and  Fred 
B.  Smith  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  were  all  invited 
to  be  guests  of  the  club  and  to  tell  frankly  whether  they  consider 
that  religious  faith  is  declining  in  America,  and  if  so,  what  would 
be  the  probable  effect  upon  the  republic  and  what  the  best  remedy. 
Of  those  invited  all  were  present  except  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who 
directed  Father  Fitzgerald  of  New  York  to  speak  in  his  stead. 

With  all  compliment  to  the  speakers,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  main  significance  of  the  meeting  lay  not  with  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  but  in  the  attendance  of  club  members. 
Where  those  who  assume  that  religion  is  a  dead  subject  had  pre- 
dicted so  sparse  a  company,  it  turned  out  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  attendance  was  the  largest  which  the  club  had  had  at  any 
time  during  the  current  season.  And  the  company  included  many 
of  the  first  grade  of  Republican  politicians  and  business  men  of  the 
metropolis.    Luncheon  was  served  at  i  o'clock,  and  the  speaking 


continued  until  after  5,  through  the  whole  of  which  time  the  entire 
crowd  of  men  sat  in  quite  breathless  interest.  Not  more  than  a 
score  left  the  room  until  the  gathering  was  dissolved,  although  the 
weather  outside  was  particularly  enticing  for  pleasure  trips.  No 
demonstration  could  more  signally  have  vindicated  the  interest  of 
modern  metropolitan  men  in  the  theme  of  religion. 

All  the  club's  guests  answered  the  question  of  the  afternoon  with 
a  strong  negative,  save  only  the  Catholic  priest,  whose  speech  echoed 
very  much  of  the  pessimistic  tone  of  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Gibbons 
who  dwelt  lugubriously  on  many  signs  of  present-day  degeneracy. 
All  the  Protestant  speakers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Jewish  rep- 
resentative were  thoroughly  optimistic.  They  did  not  deny  the  evil 
tendencies  tc  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  alluded,  but  in  spite  of  all 
such  evils  they  held  to  the  confidence  that  religious  faith  is  increas- 
ing among  men  and  pointed  to  the  gathering  before  them  as  itself 
an  impressive  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Congregationalists  Not  Stirred  by  Radical  Report 

The  Presbyterian  tradition  that  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  must  in  courtesy  make  its  report  back  to  the 
Assembly  before  it  allows  the  public  to  gain  more  than  the 
barest  inkling  of  its  conclusions  appears  to  have  no  counterpart  in 
Congregationalism.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Con- 
gregational Council  to  prepare  a  new  scheme  of  polity  for  the 
church,  after  finishing  its  work,  made  its  full  detailed  report  public 
in  the  denominational  papers  in  order  that  the  constituency  of  the 
council  might  have  opportunity  to  debate  the  recommendations  in 
extenso  before  they  come  on  for  official  action. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  publication  of  the  report  seems  thus 
far  to  have  brought  little  of  the  intended  stimulus  to  discussion. 
Although  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  exceedingly 
radical  from  the  viewpoint  of  historical  Congregationalism,  and 
although  they  have  now  been  the  property  of  the  public  for  almost 
three  months,  the  pages  of  the  denominational  press  show  only  the 
slightest  signs  of  popular  feeling,  either  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

If  the  report  were  to  be  enacted  into  Congregational  law,  the 
National  Council,  which  now  meets  every  three  years,  would  meet 
every  two  years  and  would  be  much  larger  in  membership  than  at 
present.  The  delegates  to  it  would  be  appointed  on  definite  ratios 
of  total  membership  from  both  the  district  and  the  state  conven- 
tions. This  would  duplicate  representation  from  a  given  territory, 
since,  of  course,  the  state  organizations  include  the  district  organiza- 
tions, but  it  is  not  thought  that  the  double  basis  would  occasion  con- 
fusion. An  entirely  new  device  is  proposed  to  secure  continuity. 
When  the  plan  was  once  running,  all  members  would  be  elected  for 
two  sessions  of  the  council,  one-half  of  the  total  retiring  at  the 
end  of  each  particular  session.  In  this  way  half  of  each  council 
would  have  served  in  the  council  previous  and  would  be  able  intelli- 
gently to  direct  continuous  action. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  question  whether  the  mod- 
erator of  the  National  Council  should  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
of  the  denomination.  The  committee  would  meet  this  question  by 
declaring  the  moderator,  changing  every  two  years,  only  a  titular 
and  nominal  head,  and  electing  a  permanent  general  secretary  for 
the  whole  denomination,  who  should  be  regarded  as  the  inspirational 
and  executive  leader  of  Congregationalism.  The  idea  is  to  elect  to 
this  office  the  strongest  available  man  in  the  whole  fellowship  and 
commission  him  to  travel  continually  among  the  churches  and  as- 
sociations with  a  view  to  binding  them  together  into  harmonious 
cooperation.  This  would  create  an  office  of  much  more  actual  power 
than  any  office  existing  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  since  it  would 
add  to  a  position  like  that  of  Assembly's  stated  clerk  prestige  and 
influence  closely  corresponding  to  those  of  a  bishop  in  Methodism. 

The  National  Council  would  also  come  into  control  of  all  benev- 
olent societies  of  the  Congregational  connection. 

The  committee  does  not  recommend  a  creed  for  the  church,  but 
proposes  that  this  new  constitution,  if  adopted,  shall  be  preceded  by 
a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  Congregationalism 
which  shall  commit  the  denomination  unmistakably  to  an  evangelical 
interpretation  of  the  gospel. 

— A  cablegram  from  President  C.  K.  Edmunds  dated  Canton, 
China,  March  20,  has  been  received  by  the  trustees  of  the  Canton 
Christian  College,  to  the  effect  that  the  "situation  is  reassuring" 
and  that  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  college  and  lower 
schools  was  340  (eighty  more  than  last  year).  The  college  has  been 
a  refuge  for  missionaries  from  the  interior,  as  it  is  out  of  the 
line  of  attack  from  any  of  the  conflicting  parties,  all  of  them 
being  friendly. 
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The  Grapple  of  Life 

MR.  LONGFELLOWS  cominonplace  verse  so  familiar  to 
scliool  boys  a  half  century  ago  makes  yet  a  good  bit  of 
mental  bric-a-brac  for  the  soul's  library  table.  Polished, 
smooth,  familiar,  one  never  tires  of  taking  it  up  and  playing  with  it, 
as  with  one's  tortoise-shell  paper  knife.  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
and  the  grave  is  not  its  goal."  The  little  piece  of  poetic  flotsam  is 
full  of  homely,  everyday  philosophy.  It  is  eloquent  with  mes- 
sages. "Keep  awake  when  you  should."  "Meet  each  day  with  the 
full  realization  that  it  is  day  and  not  night."  "Life  takes  as  strong 
hold  on  the  hereafter  as  on  the  present."  "Death  does  not  end 
all,  nor  in  fact  anything  that  is  real."  "Life  is  real,  and  death 
cannot  end  the  real,  any  more  than  it  can  end  God." 

Good  bit  of  flotsam,  this,  that  can  arouse  the  soul  to  such  realiza- 
tions of  itself.  The  spirit  in  these  whisperings,  if  rightly  heard, 
will  arouse  as  Paul's  cry  to  the  Ephesian  Christians  should  have 
aroused.  "Arm !  Fight !  Stand !"  called  this  warrior  hero,  con- 
queror, prince  waiting  to  be  crowned.  Past  and  present  both  cry, 
"Be  up  and  doing.  Grapple  with  life.  Bend  it  to  a  high  and  holy 
use,  even  the  achievement  of  the  complete  habitation  of  your 
own  soul."  That  was  essentially  the  goal,  "the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  toward  which  Paul 
was  struggling. 

The  grapple  of  life  begins  early.  Too  often,  for  many,  has  it 
been  a  grapple  for  material  things  alone,  or  a  grapple  for  fame, 
for  position,  for  power.  Too  seldom  has  it  been  for  character,  for 
uplifted  humanity ;  and  against  heredity,  against  sin  and  the  allure- 
ments of  a  worldly  life.  Tremendous  evils  result  from  this.  Society 
grows  cold,  hard,  selfish,  wicked.  Men  rise  to  power  by  the  over- 
throw of  opposing  interests,  no  matter  who  may  be  made  to  suffer. 
Power  finds  methods  by  which  law  may  be  evaded,  while  yet  not 
openly  broken.  Wealth  becomes  the  bulwark  of  selfishness,  and 
the  victims  of  poverty  suffer  and  chafe  and  grow  rebellious  in  spirit 
against  the  injustice  that  binds  them  to  the  under  side  of  life. 

Out  of  such  conditions  came  in  the  past  French  revolutions,  and 
when  the  blood-deluged  nation  found  space  wherein  to  draw  breath, 
free  breath,  emancipated  breath,  a  new  menace  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  the  worst  apostle  of  self-aggrandizement  the  world  has 
ever  seen — the  Corsican  adventurer  who  dragged  France  for  twenty 
years  over  the  blood-stained  battlefields  of  Europe.  Out  of  such 
conditions  has  come  the  unrest  of  the  world  of  today.  Its  end  no 
eye  of  statesman  or  philosopher  has  yet  been  able  to  discern.  The 
grapple  of  national  life,  of  international  life,  is  on,  and  the  only  hint 
of  possible  right  victory  must  be  sought  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
consecrated  to  the  highest,  noblest,  truest  aims.  The  unrest  of 
the  world  can  be  calmed  only  by  a  struggle  by  the  individual  in  and 
for  character.  In  Christian  character  alone  lies  hope  of  a  peaceful 
future.  The  force  to  fit  men  for  aiding  to  bring  in  a  "golden  age" 
is  Jesus  Christ. 

The  unit  is  the  base.  To  the  unit  citizen  the  politician  appeals. 
To  the  unit  Christian  the  church  must  also  appeal.  Make  the  unit 
right,  then  increase  the  units.  The  character  of  the  church  must 
depend  upon  your  own  character.  A  self-centered  Christian,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing,  will  make  a  self-centered  church.  But  if  we 
read  the  gospels  aright,  there  was  no  self-centered  Christ.  "Let 
every  man  examine  himself."  Our  struggle  is  not  to  be  in  examin- 
ing others.  If  a  man  must  walk  his  daily  way  with  one  eye  on  the 
world  he  should  by  all  means  have  his  other  eye  on  his  own  heart. 
Self-conquest  in  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ  is  sufficient  credential- 
for  service  in  the  army  which  is  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ. 
Part,  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  grapplg  of  life  is  in  one's  own 
character,  in  order  to  produce  charcicter  which  shall  be  Christlike. 
So  will  life  "work  out  its  own  salvation." 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Salvation  is  not  a  spasm;  not  a  thing 
to  be  handed  to  one  who  has  repeated  or  accepted  a  formula.  It  is 
not  a  check,  given  by  a  servitor,  by  which  one  can  reclaim  a  valuable 
left  for  a  time  in  safekeeping.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  a  hotel, 
a  sleeping  car  or  a  cafe.  Salvation  is  an  achievement.  Its  lines 
run  out  from  a  soul  as  the  lines  that  starting  from  a  point  diverge 
to  make  an  angle.  The  angle  is  not  the  point,  nor  the  lines.  Salva- 
tion is  a  triangle ;  one  of  its  sides  is  action  with  reference  to  life 
here;  another,  action  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  soul ;  and  the  closing  line  is  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  soul.  To  make  fhis  triangle  is  the  grapple  of  life  in  and 
for  character. 

Life  is  a  grapple  against  heredity.    That  is  a  big,  broad-backed 


word,  and  has  been  made  to  bear  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  pity  is, 
it  is  not  a  scapegoat,  to  bear  the  sins  away  into  the  wilderness  of 
forgetfulness.  Instead,  men  keep  the  poor  thing  close  by  their  souls' 
firesides  and  steadily  heap  their  sins  upon  it.  Has  one  an  appetite 
for  drink?  Heredity  is  the  cause.  Is  one  given  to  falsity  in  speech? 
Heredity  again.  Is  one  too  close  for  generosity,  too  shrewd  fo" 
honesty,  too  mean  for  decency?  Heredity,  poor  old  heredity,  has 
to  bear  the  burden.  If  it  were  a  scapegoat,  men  load  it  so  heavily 
that  its  legs  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  run  away  with 
the  burden. 

Analyze  this  heredity  excuse  for  sin.  Of  every  ten  parts  one  will 
be  found  true,  and  nine  false.  Nine-tenths  of  heredity,  so-called, 
is  uncurbed  self-indulgence.  Suppose  one  honestly  believes  him- 
self a  victim  to  his  ancestry  and,  despairing,  asks  what  to  do.  Sup- 
pose one  should  say,  "My  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  my  grand- 
father was  a  drunkard,  and  I  have  Scotch  whisky  in  my  blood. 
What  am  I  to  do?"   Is  there  an  answer  possible? 

That  there  is.  Tell  such  an  one,  "Pump  your  veins  full  of  the 
water  of  life.  Fight  that  father,  that  grandfather,  in  your  blood. 
Drive  them  out.  That  is  your  life  grapple."  A  man's  veins  were 
never  meant  to  be  a  decanter  filled  with  the  essence  of  destruction. 
"I  keep  under  my  body,"  said  Paul,  and  remember,  "under"  is  not 
a  preposition  governing  "body."  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  verbal 
action.  Keep  the  body  down.  Make  it  your  body,  not  appetite's. 
Grapple  that  "hereditical"  tendency  and  fling  it  headlong  over  the 
Ijattlements  of  your  life.   "Arm,  fight,  stand." 

The  grapple  of  life  is  for  humanity — submerged  humanity ; 
humanity  out  in  the  grip  of  the  undertow  of  life's  ocean,  with  no 
life  line.  To  the  individual  consecrated  to  Christ  the  cry  comes, 
"Throw  out  the  life  line."  The  figure  is  common,  but  feeble.  There 
is  no  grapple  in  throwing  a  life  line.  The  grapple  is  only  made  by 
the  swimmer  who  dares  to  breast  the  wave.  We  know  of  nothing 
calling  more  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  than 
this  effort  at  the  uplift  of  men  from  the  degradation  of  sin,  this 
effort  for  the  saving  of  souls  from  the  waves  and  billows  which 
sweep  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wreckage  of  humanity. 

The  contemplation  of  the  problems  which  life  presents  should 
make  a  serious,  an  aroused,  an  intense  church.  The  gambling  habit 
ruins  its  thousands,  and  no  one  rescues  the  victims.  The  law- 
defended  liquor  traffic  ruins  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  state 
says  serenely :  "Pay  revenue  and  make  victims  at  your  will,  but 
do  it  within  the  law."  Commercialized  vice,  which  is  the  worst  evil 
of  all,  is  filling  our  cities  with  a  debauched  womanhood,  and  a 
false  sense  of  society's  requirements  keeps  mouths  everywhere  closed. 

We  love  our  country.  We  are  sure  perils  threaten.  We  are  per- 
suaded its  perpetuity  depends  upon  its  enrightenment.  The  only 
force  that  can  produce  that  centers  in  the  church  of  God.  Its 
activity  depends  alone  on  the  power  with  which  the  individual  Chris- 
tian shall  for  himself  meet  the  grapple  of  life.  R.  S.  H. 


Why  the  Graded  Lessons  Are  Syndicated 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  why  ths  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, which  edits  independently  all  its  other  Sunday  school  literature, 
has  its  graded  lessons  prepared  and  published  by  a  "syndicate." 
This  "syndicate,"  however,  is  a  very  natural  outworking  of  the 
ideals  of  cooperation  which  are  developing  in  all  directions  among 
evangelical  denominations  today.  The  board,  in  the  graded  lessons, 
is  not  patronizing  an  outside  commercial  enterprise,  but  is  simply 
working  in  combination  with  the  Sunday  school  authorities  of  the 
Congregational  and  Methodist  and  other  closely  related  denomina- 
tions—those that  hold  in  general  the  fundamental  doctrinal  views 
familiar  to  Presbyterians. 

Under  the  joint  supervision  of  these  several  churches,  with  the 
Presbyterian  voice  counting  at  least  as  much  as  the  others,  the 
graded  lessons  are  prepared  and  criticised  and  revised  until  satis- 
factory to  all  the  responsible  officers  concerned.  No  greater  care 
could  be  taken  with  the  lessons  if  they  were  Presbyterian  ex- 
clusively. But  if  they  were  only  Presbyterian  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  produce  them  at  a  feasible  price,  so  long  as  their  use 
is  confined,  as  at  present,  to  so  small  a  proportion  of  Sunday 
schools.  It  is  their  joint  use  in  the  different  denominations  which 
obtains  enough  circulation  to  make  the  system  practicable  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise;  and  the  hearty  satisfaction  of  the  progressive 
schools  which  have  adopted  the  graded  organization  is  all  the  justi- 
fication needed  for  this  method  of  developing  an  improved  system 
of  Sunday  school  instruction. 

Condemnatory  criticisms  arise  almost  altogether  from  those  per- 
sons of  conservative  temper  who  still  from  instinct  hold  to  it  that 
the  old  uniform  lessons  are  better — as  indeed  in  many  situations 
they  undoubtedly  are.  But  in  conditions  where  graded  work  is  rea- 
sonably possible  the  graded  lessons  win  constantly  increasing  ap- 
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preciation.  They  are  not  yet  as  good  as  more  experience  will  make 
them,  but  they  are  so  good  that  all  well  informed  criticism  of  them 
will  be  sympathetic  and  not  antagonistic. 

Immorality  Not  Excused  by  Literature 

"An  Englishman"  writing  to  The  London  Daily  Mail  sums  up  in 
an  unusually  bald  and  unblushing  fashion  that  sneaking  heresy 
which  saps  manhood  and  womanhood  out  of  a  great  many  people 
who  aspire  to  be  counted  in  the  literary  guild.  This  writer  with  the 
rash  courage  of  the  scoffer  says  bluntly:  "Life  must  be  judged 
by  one  set  of  rules,  literature  by  another."  It  is  indeed  significant 
that  with  all  the  curt  boldness  of  this,  the  writer  hides  himself 
behind  a  very  comprehensive  and  unidentifiable  pseudonym.  He 
thus  tacitly  admits,  what  he  would  doubtless  be  vehement  to  deny 
if  directly  challenged,  that  after  all  his  sentiment  is  one  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  face  of  the  everyday  common  sense  of  the 
world — an  opinion  that  no  man  wishes  to  certify  with  his  own  name 
as  long  as  he  cares  at  all  for  the  esteem  of  unromantic  neighbors. 

Nevertheless,  however  shamefacedly  held,  this  idea  that  literature 
is  under  a  different  law  from  the  law  of  life  cannot  fail  to  work 
havoc  in  the  morale  of  lives  that  entertain  it,  and  it  is  especially 
damnable  for  anybody  to  teach  such  an  idea  to  young  persons  in 
the  process  of  education.  The  truth  which  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  student  and  held  in  thoughtful  honesty  by  every  serious- 
minded  person  from  youth  to  old  age  is  that  life  is  one  and 
single  and  that  there  are  no  departments  in  it — that  it  must  all  be 
given  to  honor  and  purity  and  fidelity,  or  none  of  it  is  worthy  at  all. 
A  person  who  can  write  a  book  that  accepts  sin  and  dishonor 
without  condemnation  is  necessarily  a  person  willing  to  dwell  in 
complacent  peace  with  sin  and  dishonor  in  the  world,  if  not  in  his 
own  heart.  Literature  which  looks  upon  immorality  and  crime  with 
allowance — even  that  literature  which  pretends  to  study  immorality 
and  crime  with  scientific  impartiality — is  a  literature  that  is  in  itself 
criminal  and  immoral.  Not  to  smite  sin  is  to  compromise  with 
sin,  and  art  can  never  save  such  compromise  from  being  shameful. 

The  Lad  Who  Couldn't  Let  the  Babies  Freeze 

In  the  railroad  yards  of  a  central  Wisconsin  town  a  little  chap, 
who  afterwards  said  he  was  12  years  old,  but  looked  to  be  only 
9  or  10,  was  trudging  down  the  track  with  a  bag  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  which  it  took  no  shrewdness  to  guess  was  a  bag  of 
coal.  A  friendly  approach  soon  enticed  the  sturdy  youngster  to 
confidential  conversation.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "it's  been  cold  this 
winter  and  I've  been  pickin'  up  coal  along  the  tracks  every  day. 
Made  no  difference  if  I  wuz  cold,  but  them  babies  at  home,  you 
bet  I  wuzn't  goin'  to  let  them  freeze.  And  I  kept  'em  good  and 
warm  all  winter,  too."  And  as  the  little  fellow  turned  off  down 
a  side  street  leading  to  some  rickety  homes  he  shouted  back  with 
his  good-by,  "I'm  goin'  to  keep  on  pickin'  up  coal  until  the  weather 
gets  warm." 

The  world  boasts  of  its  heroes,  but  in  its  dark  and  unknov-fn 
corners  it  cradles  nobler  heroes  than  its  trump  of  fame  ever  heralds 
And  in  the  place  where  the  guardian  angels  of  little  children  keep 
their  wiser  and  more  understanding  records  of  true  greatness, 
there  shall  surely  be  an  enduring  memorial  for  the  little  Wisconsin 
chap  who  can  be  cold  himself  but  cannot  let  the  babies  freeze,  and 
whose  stalwart  soul  assures  him  that  he  can  be  depended  on  to  keep 
on  till  summer  comes.  To  stand  in  the  breach  and  fill  up  the  gap 
have  long  made  the  kind  of  heroism  that  poets  and  romanticists 
love  to  celebrate.  But  here  is  that  elemental  heroism  rising  spon- 
taneously in  the  heart  of  a  child  whom  neither  romance  nor  poetry 
ever  inspired. 


— The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  seems  to  be  an  absolutely 
unpredictable  tribunal.  It  has  just  passed  upon  another  one  of  the 
church  titles  disputed  by  the  anti-union  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
of  that  state.  This  case  came  up  from  McMiimville,  and  the  court 
awards  the  church  property  there  to  the  unionist  congregation  on 
the  ground  that  the  anti-unionists  suing  for  it  had  either  acquiesced 
for  a  time  in  the  union  or  had  never  been  bona-fide  members  of  the 
congregation.  Yet  almost  the  same  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in 
Grace  church  at  Nashville,  and  the  same  court  gave  that  to  the 
anti-union  side.  But  without  reflecting  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
these  various  decisions.  The  Continent  is  happy  to  find  at  last  a 
decision  on  church  unity  whereupon  it  can  sincerely  congratulate 
the  Tennessee  supreme  judges. 

— John  Stewart  Burgess,  a  teacher  representing  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  educational  work  at  Peking,  has  compiled  some  exceedingly 
interesting  observations  on  what  the  up-to-date  leaders  of  New 
China  are  reading.  The  books  which  in  his  judgment  have  done 
most  to  lift  the  twentieth-century  Chinaman  out  of  the  petrified 


past  of  his  own  land  are  Huxley's  "Evolution  and  Ethics,"  Dar- 
win's "Origin  of  Species,"  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Sociology," 
Kidd's  "Social  Evolution"  and  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
As  will  be  observed,  this  list  largely  speaks  of  an  epoch  already 
passed  in  English  thought,  but  the  books  which  are  influencing 
Britain  and  America  today  have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
Chinese.  Mr.  Burgess  particularly  regrets  that  but  little  of  the  most 
thoughtful  recent  Christian  literature  has  been  put  into  Chinese  at 
all,  but  he  mentions  the  fact  that  one  very  able  Chinese  scholar 
attributes  his  conversion  to  Christianity  to  reading  Benjamin  Kidd. 
Beyond  all  comparison,  however,  the  book  which  has  most  in- 
fluenced educated  Chinamen  to  a  favorable  view  of  Christ  is  the 
"Evidences  of.  Christianity,"  which  W.  A.  P.  Martin  wrote  as  an 
original  production  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  In  all  the  history  of 
missions  to  the  Chinese,  only  three  or  four  Caucasians  have  ever 
succeeded  in  writing  the  literary  language  of  the  country  in  a 
fashion  acceptable  to  its  own  scholars.  Dr.  Martin  has  done  this 
best  of  all,  and  this  one  book  of  l;is  continues  to  have  a  greater 
sale  than  any  other  distinctively  Christian  book  ever  printed  in  the 
ancient  tongue  of  Confucius. 

— The  constitutional  convention  now  in  session  in  Ohio  has  at 
least  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  owned  by  the  brewers.  In  the 
proposed  new  constitution  which  it  is  drafting,  it  has  emphatically 
rejected  the  section  proposed  by  the  saloon  interests,  which  would 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  territory  in  Ohio  dry, 
and  has  adopted  instead  a  section  that  will  leave  the  present  county 
option  law  intact  until  repealed  by  the  legislature  and  give  future 
legislatures  a  free  hand  to  adopt  laws  even  more  stringent.  The 
new  clause  does  provide  for  saloon  licenses,  but  its  effect  in  that 
particular  will  not  be  materially  different  from  the  operation  of 
the  existing  liquor-tax  law.  What  the  convention  decides  on,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  a  finality  in  the  minds  of  the  Buckeyes. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  chance  that  the  state  will  after  all 
decide  to  get  along  with  its  old  constitution,  and  send  to  a  shelf 
in  some  state  museum  the  work  which  the  present  convention  is 
so  laboriously  doing. 

— A  thoughtful  Presbyterian  elder,  writing  in  The  South  Bend 
(Indiana)  Tribune,  makes  a  point  out  of  the  Bible  against  the  recent 
proposition  for  the  recall  of  judges  by  popular  vote.  He  observes 
that  the  earliest  threat  of  judicial  recall  which  is  recorded  in  his- 
tory worked  the  world's  worst  enormity  of  judicial  injustice.  When 
Pontius  Pilate  had  pronounced  Jesus  of  Nazareth  an  innocent  man, 
the  mob  surrounding  the  court  began  to  cry  that  whoever  called 
himself  a  king  was  an  enemy  of  Caesar.  Pilate  instantly  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  cry.  It  was  the  sign  of  a  purpose  to  secure  his 
removal  from  office  by  reporting  him  to  Rome  as  a  disloyal  officer 
of  the  empire.  So  Pilate  instantly  changed  his  judgment  and  con- 
demned to  death  the  Prisoner  whom  he  so  positively  declared  to 
have  committed  no  wrong. 

— May  as  usual  will  be  a  great  month  for  denominational  meet- 
ings— indeed,  a  rather  greater  month  than  usual,  for  leap  year 
May  always  brings  the  quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  which  Minneapolis  is  now  prepar- 
ing The  Northern  Baptist  Convention  meets  in  Des  Moines,  and 
of  the  three  principal  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  the  "United" 
body  goes  to  Seattle,  the  "U.  S."  to  Bristol,  Tennessee,  and  the 
"U.  S.  A."  to  Louisville. 

— The  fourteenth  international  congress  on  the  evils  of  alcoholism 
is  to  meet  in  Milan  next  year,  probably  in  April  or  May.  The  thir- 
teenth congress  was  held  at  The  Hague  last  year,  and  the  United 
States  paid  the  expenses  of  its  delegation,  which  included  several  of 
the  most  prominent  temperance  workers  in  the  country.  Quite 
likely,  now  that  the  precedent  is  established,  the  American  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  do  the  same  thing  for  each  biennial  session 
of  the  congress. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— The  rush  of  the  world  means  the  death  of  men.  Progress  is  a 
rapacious  beast  that  feeds  on  human  life.  The  automobile  and 
aviation  carry  sharp,  swift  sickles,  but  the  coal  mine  is  their  leader 
as  a  reaper. 

— Expression,  impression,  repression,  depression,  suppression, 
are  etymological  illustrations  of  how  the  essential  and  fundamental 
can  be  affected  by  the  insignificant. 

— Merit  is  only  relative.  The  standards  of  palace  and  prison  are 
very  different.  "X"  may  equal  "Y,"  however,  in  the  equation  ex- 
pressing relative  merit. 

— A  laugh  at  religion  proves  neither  genius  nor  wit.  The  Scrip- 
ture says  something  about  a  laugh  that  "is  like  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot." 
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NE  SUNDAY  in  January  I  sat  at  my 
window  looking  out  upon  a  vista  of  two- 
story  frame  houses,  all  alike  except  their 
coloring — and  even  that  had  a  sameness  from 
the  soil  of  years.  The  vacant  space  across 
the  street  with  the  alley  and  back  yard  back- 
ground, the  soggy,  dirty  snow,  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere with  a  cloudy  smoke  and  fog  above  was  as 
cheerless  and  ugly  as  man's  dullness  could  make  it.  (For  ugliness 
is  always  man  made — and  beauty  is  always  divine.)  As  I  looked 
at  it  all  and  was  wondering  when  beauty  would  come  to  the  poor, 
not  as  a  luxury  but  as  a  necessity,  my  eye  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  moving  picture  across  the  ugly,  soggy  space  opposite.  There 
was  a  young  girl  bride  dressed  in  white  from  the  veil  on  her  head 
to  the  shoe  on  her  foot.  As  she  hurried  across,  veil  flying  and 
dress  fluttering,  she  was  the  one  spot  of  beauty  and  the  one  touch 
that  gave  to  the  dreamer  a  new  vista.  The  landscape  was  forgotten 
when  this  huinan  being  came  in  between.  Why  was  she  flying  about 
the  neighborhood  in  bridal  array  on  such  a  day?  Why  was  she  not 
at  home  with  the  bridal  party  feasting  or  dancing? 

Her  home,  perhaps,  was  in  the  Slovak  mountains  or  in  old 
Lithuania.  There  were  her  family  and  her  natural  surroundings. 
She  was  here  at  the  stockyards  for  a  "job."  Here  her  abiding  place 
was  a  room  shared  with  others  in  a  crowded  flat  of  four  rooms. 
One  need  not  be  reminded  that  there  was  no  room  there  for  a  wed- 
ding party,  and,  of  course,  all  the  world  knows  you  have  to  have  a 
wedding  party  of  some  kind.  The  church  had  put  its  sanction  on 
this  union  early  in  the  morning — and  then  the  bridal  party,  followed 
by  the  nearest  friends,  went  to  the  only  place  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  could  reproduce  their  old  country  traditions,  and  that 
place  was  the  small  dance  hall  back  of  a  saloon.  This  hall  is  let 
free  for  such  an  occasion,  for  the  drinks  will  pay  the  expense.  Old 
country  music  makes  festive  the  sordid  and  gloomy  surroundings. 
The  saloonkeeper  and  a -policeman  are  there,  and  either  the  groom 
or  his  best  man  sits  at  a  table  to  receive  the  silver  dollars  thrown 
down  by  the  men  who  take  a  dance  with  the  bride. 

I  happened  into  such  a  wedding  late  in  the  evening  when  the  bride 
was  unable  from  sheer  exhaustion  to  dance  longer.  The  tradition 
of  her  people  was  a  travesty  in  these  its  unnatural  surroundings. 
The  groom  sat  at  the  money  table,  but  the  worn  and  bedraggled 
bride  stood  bravely — as  women  will — by  the  tradition.  Any  man 
might  come  in  through  the  saloon  door  and  dance  with  her  for  a 
dollar.    It  was  a  sickening  sight,  for  she  seemed  so  helpless. 

I  was  turning  away  when  a  change  had  come  over  the  ugly  scene. 
The  girl  friends,  the  bride's  attendants,  had  encircled  her  and  began 
to  sing  a  folk  Song  which  puts  in  the  various  claims  to  the  helpless 
girl  in  the  center.  As  they  danced  about  her  they  sung,  "She  is 
ours."  "No,  she  is  ours,"  sung  the  men,  and  so  on  until  the  groom 
is  egged  on  to  claim  his  own  and  he  enters  the  circle  and  dances  off 
with  his  bride  and  away  to  their  bridal  chamber  in  some  crowded 
tenement  house. 

A  Quaintness  That  Is  Lost  in  Tragedy 

To  the  traveler  in  the  Slovak  mountains  or  in  Lithuania  this 
quaint  tradition  would  have  been  a  picturesque  incident.  Here  it 
was  a  tragedy,  because  it  was  like  the  bride  herself — uprooted  and 
transplanted,  and  not  yet  a  natural  part  of  the  new  soil. 

These  wedding  parties  are  common  and  numerous  during  the 
seasons  the  Catholic  Church  permits  weddings.  Every  Sunday  the 
brides  and  their  maids  are  flitting  about  the  neighborhood  calling 
upon  friends  and  trying  to  make  believe  that  back-of-the-yards 
is  the  village  back  home  in  Austria  or  Russia.  When  a  girl  earns 
her  own  wedding  outfit,  pays  her  board,  sends  money  home  for  other 
members  of  the  family  to  come  over,  and  most  often  has  to  repay 
the  cost  of  her  own  passage,  all  before  the  wedding  comes  off,  it 
leaves  the  poor  young  bride  worn  and  impoverished.  Surely  she 
deserves  a  better  wedding  party,  but  who  can  give  it  to  her?  This 
type  of  girl  has  no  indulgent  father  to  pay  her  wedding  bills — no 
mother  carefully  to  select  the  finery  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  traditionary  entrance  into  this  new  life.  She  has  earned  at 
ID  cents  an  hour  her  trousseau  and  often  her  household  linen. 

After  all,  the  immigrants'  traditions  are  not  so  fundamentally 
different  from  those  held  by  society  in  general,  but  here  we  have  the 
girl  a  victim  of  the  old,  and  not  adjusted  to  the  new.  Her  position 
is  unnatural,  difficult  and  puzzling  to  those  who  care  for  the 
future  of  the  race. 

The  small  dance  hall  in  an  industrial  neighborhood  supplies  the 


only  place  for  the  social  life  of  the  people  who  live  in  crowded 
quarters.  The  social  settlement  cannot  supply  the  demand  and  the 
Catholic  church  that  could  make  a  wholesome  place  for  the  wedding 
party  does  not  see  it  as  one  of  its  problems.  As  long  as  there  are 
weddings  the  party  cannot  be  prohibited,  but  it  should  be  put  in  its 
right  environment. 

The  whole  question  of  dance  halls  in  a  great  city  brings  up  the 
problem  of  the  young  whose  prerogative  is  a  love  of  life  and 
happiness,  and  whose  life  in  the  city  is  as  unnatural  as  that  of  the 
young  immigrant  bride.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thoughtful  care 
given  to  this  side  of  pleasure  for  the  young  growing  boys  and  girls 
between  14  and  16  in  the  average  family  of  intelligence  and  means, 
and  how  much  it  has  to  do  with  their  development,  then  one  feels 
the  awful  danger  of  neglect  of  this  perfectly  legitimate  side 
of  the  lives  of  the  city's  young  folks. 

Every  dance  hall  visited  in  Chicago  showed  a  sickening  number  of 
little  girls  of  14  years  of  age. 

'Working  Children  Who  Seek  a  '"Good  Time'" 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  industrial  world  is  being  carried  on 
mostly  by  little  girls;  children  thrust  out  to  earn  their  living  into 
a  great,  big,  unthinking,  irresponsible  place.  These  young  things  want 
a  "good  time,"  just  as  every  young  creature  has  always  wanted.  It's 
that  instinct  for  play  that  under  normal  conditions  helps  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  growth,  especially  in  that  crucial  time,  the 
adolescent  period. 

But  what  of  this  love  of  a  "good  time"  under  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  a  city  that  has  dance  halls  without  any  regulations  or 
prohibitions,  where  the  city  permits  liquor  to  be  sold  to  these  little 
girls  without  stint?  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago, 
in  its  report  on  dance  halls,  says :  "The  public  dance  halls  of  Chi- 
cago are  largely  controlled  by  saloon  and  vice  interests.  The 
recreation  of  thousands  of  young  people  has  been  commercialized 
and  as  a  result  thousands  of  young  girls  are,  for  profit,  started  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  In  this  investigation  it  was  found  that  out  of  the 
86,000  persons  in  the  278  dances  between  November  and  March  of 
last  year,  in  the  majority  of  halls  boys  were  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  and  the  girls  14  and  16 — the  very  age  at  which  pleasure 
is  most  eagerly  demanded  as  the  right  of  youth. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  Here  is  a  perfectly  natural 
demand  supplied  in  an  unnatural  and  unwholesome  manner;  de- 
morahzing  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  lives. 

We  cannot  say  to  these  young  things  who  are  running  the  ma- 
chines that  supply  our  food  and  clothes,  "You  can  work  all  day  and 
every  day  in  the  week,  at  an  uneducational  and  monotonous  work," 
and  then  shut  them  off  from  the  one  natural  outlet  for  their  youth- 
ful spirits.  Have  we  not  allowed  these  youthful  spirits  to  be 
bottled  up  most  unnaturally  when  we  permit  the  city's  factories  and 
shops  to  be  crowded  by  little  girls  and  boys  who  should  be  in  school 
and  at  play?  Think  of  this,  you  who  wisely  are  looking  after  your 
own  boys  and  girls  at  this  period  of  their  lives. 

If  we  do  not  shut  off  this  stream  of  young  humanity  as  it  flows 
into  the  sea  of  despair,  then  we  must  give  recreation  that  makes 
alive  and  does  not  destroy  moral  as  well  as  physical  life.  Many 
cities  have  established  departments  of  recreation  and  public  welfare, 
part  of  whose  business  will  be  to  supervise  the  dance  halls  of  the 
city  and  to  open  municipal  places  of  recreation  for  the  young  that 
shall  be  carefully  regulated.  Chicago's  small  park  board's  houses 
offer  such  places  at  present,  but  have  been  wholly  inadequate  in 
covering  the  great  demand. 

Every  questioning  person  who  is  interested  in  boys  and  girls 
should  read  Jane  Addams'  remarkable  recent  articles  on  "A  New 
Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil."  No  one  has  ever  sounded  a  truer, 
braver  note  than  has  this  woman  whose  mercy  is  never  strained  and 
whose  call  to  us  all  must  be  answered  by  the  church  as  a  part  of 
its  ministry  to  the  community. 

"There  is  nothing  secular  but  selfishness,"  and  even  so  worldly 
a  thing  as  a  dance  hall  may  become  a  means  of  grace  in  a  city's  life 
if  we  can  drop  our  indifference  and  begin  to  think  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  all  of  us  must  do  it. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  protect  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  grip 
of  the  factory  until  they  are  16  years  old. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  make  play  a  part  of  public  education. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  open  our  public  schools  for  social  and 
recreative  purposes  as  well  as  for  vocational  training. 

We  must  do  something  or  we  have  not  the  "new  conscience  for  an 
ancient  evil." 
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Accounting  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 


BY  RICHARD  ROBERTS 


The  author  of  this  essay  is  amorg  the  younger  Presbyterian  ministers  of  England,  today  doubtless  the 
strongest  and  most  promising  personality,  both  as  preacher  and  as  religious  leader.  He  is  the  pastor  of 
the  Crouch  Hill  chwch  in  London,  and  this  year  is  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Council. 


SCHMIEDEL'S  expression,  "A  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus," 
is  exceedingly  luminous.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  strange 
obsession  that  the  thing  needed  today  is  to  reduce  the  figure 
of  Christ  to  the  lowest  possible  dimensions.  There  is  at  first  sight 
a  certain  plausibility  in  the  view  that  the  growth  of  tradition  has 
distorted  the  simple  idyllic  humanity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  we 
have  cried,  "Back  to  Jesus."  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  obscured 
overmuch  the  simple  unaffected  humanity  of  Jesus;  and  it  was 
well  that  we  should  be  called  back  to  it.  So  far  as  the  criticism  of 
the  gospels  has  restored  to  us  some  sense  of  the  manhood  of  the 
Galilean  Jesus,  it  has  been  all  to  the  good. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  assert  very  clearly  that,  having  done 
this  for  us,  it  has  done  all  it  can ;  but  it  has  not  done  all  we  need. 
For  we  have  not  determined  the  significance  of  Jesus  when  we 
have  written  a  "truly  scientific"  account  of  his  life  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Calvary.  What  is  of  even  more  importance  than  this  for 
a  complete  estimate  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  his  life.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  this  par- 
ticular point  of  life  was  the  fountainhead  of  so  mighty  a  move- 
ment, that  old  ideals  were  shattered  and  new  ones  arose,  that  the 
whole  previous  balance  of  life  was  upset  and  previous  standards 
failed  to  satisfy,  that  a  mighty  longing  took  possession  of  mankind, 
a  stormy  unrest  which  even  now  after  hundreds  of  years  is 
not  allayed? 

The  Fact  of  Jesus  Demands  Adequate  Explanation 

This  is  the  problem  that  calls  for  solution,  and  which  mere  his- 
torical criticism  cannot  solve.  It  may  satisfy  the  demands  of  an 
exaggerated  rationalism  to  reduce  the  gospel  story  to  a  mere 
aggregate  of  bald,  inoffensive  facts ;  but  that  leaves  the  problem 
of  the  subsequent  history  in  a  very  much  less  hopeful  condition. 
Even  still  more  unintelligible  does  it  leave  the  fact  that  ever  since 
Jesus  came  out  upon  the  world  of  men  they  have  persisted  in 
feeling  in  him  a  uniqueness  and  ascribing  to  him  a  character  which 
makes  him  not  one  of  a  class  but  a  class  by  himself.  He  does  not 
fit  into  our  common  categories.  What  has  to  be  explained  is  the 
total  impression  which  Jesus  has  made  upon  generations  of  men, 
the  whole  human  sense  of  Jesus. 

One  may  go  to  the  Nicene  creed  or  the  formula  of  Chalcedon  or 
the  Ausburg  confession  to  see  how  men  have  handled  the  meta- 
physical questions  which  are  started  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  one 
may  think  them  right  or  wrong.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  every 
generation  since  his  day  have  had  a  sense  of  the  significance  of 
Jesus  to  their  own  lives  which  they  could  only  express  by  worship- 
ing Jesus  as  God — so  immediate  and  overwhelming  a  feeling  of 
his  transcendent  uniqueness  and  his  moral  majesty,  that  when  they 
thought  of  God  they  thought  of  Jesus,  that  they  saw  the  face  of 
Jesus  when  they  prayed  to  God.  Unless  one  is  going  to  write  down 
the  very  deepest  experience  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  the  very 
best  men  and  women  in  all  the  Christian  ages  a  delusion  and  a  mad- 
ness, one  is  not  going  by  any  process  of  historical  criticism  to  get 
away  from  a  Jesus  who  cannot  be  explained  (and  explained  away) 
as  merely  a  religious  teacher  among  the  Jews  1,900  years  ago. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  right  doctrine  or  wrong.  Doctrines 
change,  must  change,  with  growing  light.  But  the  saint's  experience 
of  Jesus  has  in  essence  never  changed.  That  has  always  been  the 
same.  In  the  life  and  experience  of  the  faithful,  Jesus  Christ  is 
yesterday  the  same,  today  and  forever.  Even  if  we  rule  the  saint 
out  as  a  person  of  morbid  soul,  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  men  whom  the  whole  sense  of  history  regards  as  men  of 
wholesome  and  vigorous  spirit,  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  have 
found  Jesus  to  be  no  less  than  the  saints  have  found  him  to  be. 
There  was  Charles  Lamb,  who  told  a  mixed  company  of  literary 
people  that  if  he  were  to  come  into  the  room  "we  should  all  fall 
down  and  try  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment."  There  was  Shelley, 
the  atheist,  who  came  to  look  upon  Jesus  and  found  him  the  very 
perfection  of  all  that  was  best  in  himself.  There  was  Mazzini, 
patriot  and  prophet,  who  saw  the  hope  of  a  liberated  nation  in  the 
cross.  There  was  Savonarola,  who  wanted  a  king  for  Florence  and 
made  Jesus  King.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  Jew's  son,  a  crafts- 
man of  Nazareth,  has  come  to  be  and  stand  for  all  this — to  respond 


to  all  this  variety  and  complexity  of  human  instinct  and  aspiration  ? 

But  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  does  not  begin  with  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  the  historical  consequences  of  his  life.  We  discover 
it  immediately  in  his  immunity  from  that  moral  distemper  which 
we  call  sin.  This  is  usually  spoken  of  negatively  as  his  sinlessness ; 
but  the  ethical  uniqueness  of  Jesus  lies  rather  in  a  positive  mora! 
perfection  which  has  made  him  the  absolute  form  and  measure  of 
character  and  conduct  from  his  day  to  ours. 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  was  not  a  mere  passive  innocence.  It 
was  a  massive,  powerful  goodness.  He  was  good  in  a  great 
epic  sense.  And  by  reason  of  his  sinlessness  his  is  proved  to  be  a 
radical  goodness,  not  the  fitful  goodness  of  other  men.  It  was  not 
goodness  without  a  struggle ;  but  it  was  a  goodness  which  always 
triumphed,  and  the  struggles  confirmed  and  deepened  it. 

In  the  character  of  Jesus,  however,  holiness  and  love  go  together 
blended  deeply  and  perfectly.  His  hatred  of  sin  went  with  a  great 
compassion  for  the  sinner.  His  purity  was  unsullied ;  his  upright- 
ness never  called  in  question.  His  holiness  was  unbending,  his 
purity  of  motive  unassailable.  And  when  one  recalls  in  addition 
to  all  this  his  love  for  little  children,  his  chivalry  to  the  fallen,  his 
compassion  for  the  weak,  the  splendid  abandon  of  his  self-sacrifice, 
one  sees  another  side  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  impressive.  It  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  say 
that  in  him  there  was  a  perfect  confluence  of  absolute  holiness 
and  absolute  love. 

Upon  these  two  points  hang  all  the  graces  which  we  inevitably 
associate  with  Jesus.  His  perfect  balance,  his  unbroken  calm,  the 
usual  absence  of  anything  like  a  sense  of  strain  or  effect,  his  pa- 
tience, his  meekness,  his  lowliness — these  were  the  "fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  in  him. 

The  moral  character  of  Jesus,  hov/ever,  is  only  one  aspect  of  his 
uniqueness.  He  alone  bore  our  humanity  free  from  moral  dis- 
temper, but  in  him  it  was  free  from  other  limitations  of  a  nonethical 
character  which  qualify  manhood  in  the  rest  of  us. 

Jesus  the  One  Man  Whom  All  Mankind  Understands 

He  was  a  Jew — in  everything ;  yet  this  is  almost  the  last  thing 
we  think  of  concerning  him.  He  appeals  to  every  race  of  men  with- 
out distinction ;  and  our  missionary  records  tell  how  the  Mongol 
finds  as  many  and  as  easy  points  of  contact  with  him  as  a  Latin 
or  a  Celt.  When  his  story  went  abroad  among  the  western  nations, 
first  the  Hellene,  then  the  Latin,  then  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt,  all 
capitulated  to  him.  He  appealed  to  them  all — in  different  ways 
and  at  different  points,  no  doubt — but  so  effectively  that  they  all 
responded.  Compare  this  with  the  story  of  Mohammed.  Mohammed 
has  never  touched  the  outer  West  or  the  outer  East,  the  farther 
North  or  the  farther  South.  His  appeal,  powerful  as  in  many  ways 
it  has  been,  has  been  nevertheless  restricted  and  narrow.  But 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  the  person  of  Christ  has  touched 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Even  the  Mohammedans  have  made 
a  Mohammedan  of  him. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  men  of  one  peculiar  temperament  that  he 
makes  his  appeal.  Men  of  reflection  and  men  of  action  have  alike 
found  their  highest  inspiration  in  him.  The  philosopher  and  the 
moralist  have  been  forced  to  take  account  of  him.  No  other 
single  individual  has  so  stimulated  the  artistic  powers,  whether  in 
music  or  painting;  the  poet  and  the  social  reformer  have  sat  at  his 
feet.  He  accounts  for  the  massiveness  of  an  Augustine,  the  power 
of  a  Luther,  the  endurance  of  a  Hus  and  the  heroism  of  a  Gordon. 

Lastly,  his  appeal  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  age.  The  whole 
course  of  Christian  history  is  studded  with  those  martyrdoms  which 
show  how,  not  only  among  all  races  but  in  all  ages,  men  have  been 
bound  to  him  by  indissoluble  ties  of  loyalty  and  love.  From  the 
Christian  slaves  who  were  martyred  "to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 
to  the  Chinese  Christians  of  our  own  day  who  died  rather  then 
disobey  him,  there  has  been  no  decline  of  his  personal  power  over 
men.  He  belongs  not  to  one  age  but  to  every  age.  The  change 
which  time  brings  may  change  the  exact  incidence  of  his  appeal, 
but  it  abates  none  of  its  force.    Jesus  has  never  been  out  of  date. 

His  was  the  pure  primal  essence  of  manhood,  unqualified  and 
undifferentiated  by  any  of  those  accidents  which  divide  the  Jew 
and  the  gentile,  the  king  and  the  peasant,  the  ancient  and  the 
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modern,  the  man  and  the  woman.  Yet  he  was  a  peasant  of  Galilee. 
Hailing  from  an  obscure  village  in  an  obscure  land,  born  of  a 
people  trained  through  long  ages  into  unparalleled  exclusiveness 
and  narrowness,  appearing  at  perhaps  the  very  lowest  ebb  in  the 
history  of  religion  and  thought,  yet  there  was  a  universality  in  his 
outlook  which  bade  his  disciples  go  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  and  a  universality  in  the  appeal  of  his  manhood  which  has 
made  atid  is  still  making  for  him  disciples  among  all  peoples  to 
whom  he  has  been  preached. 

Paul's  Christology  Alone  Suffices  to  Explain  Jesus 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  what  manner  of 
doctrinal  conclusions  these  characteristics  of  Jesus  point  to.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  to  understand  what  practical  consequences  fol- 
lowed in  human  experience  from  contact  with  Jesus — how  those 
who  have  been  most  competent  to  judge  have  placed  him.  Let  it 
be  emphasized  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  Jesus  from  the 
Cross,  and  the  actual  significance  of  Christ  in  human  experience 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  practical  results  of  his  death.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  consider  how  those  who 
were  nearest  him  in  point  of  time  actually  interpreted  him. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  obvious.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  resurrection  may  be  (and  here  it  is  not  proposed  to 
attempt  any  appreciation  of  it)  the  early  Christians  habitually 
thought  of  Jesus  as  alive.  This  was  central  to  their  whole  scheme 
of  things.  His  significance  to  them  was  not  determined  by  his 
passage  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  One  of  the  most  stupendous 
achievements  of  the  apostolic  age  vas  the  way  in  which  the  purely 
local  and  temporary  circumstances  were  transcended  and  Christ  came 
to  be  thought  of  in  spiritual  and  universal  terms.  What  the 
apostolic  mind  did  with  Jesus  is  precisely  what  Rudolf  Eucken 
teaches  us  we  should  do  with  history — get  beneath  what  is  temporal 
and  local  and  accidental  and  lay  hold  of  the  essential  spiritual  in- 
wardness. To  Paul  the  mere  minutiae  of  the  gospel  story  were  mat- 
ters of  indifference.  He  is  concerned  almost  only  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus — the  great  summary  facts  in  which  the 
entire  truth  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  gathered  up,  the  points  at  which 
the  real  significance  of  Jesus  breaks  out  most  obviously  and 
irresistibly. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  that  Paul's  own  per- 
sonal experience  is  the  key  to  all  his  teaching.  In  his  own  soul  he 
saw  forces  at  work  which  he  conceived  rightly  to  be  at  work 
everywhere.  There  is  a  deep,  fundamental  identity  of  method  and 
aim  in  all  God's  work,  whether  in  the  single  soul  or  in  the  life  of 
a  nation  or  in  the  universe.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  Paul  was 
sure  of,  it  was  that  the  whole  creation  is  moving  to  "some  far-off 
divine  event."  The  idea  underlies  and  colors  his  thought,  and  it  not 
infrequently  finds  articulate  expression.  To  him  history  was  not  an 
aimless,  fluctuating  movement.  It  was  a  purposeful  process,  with 
a  definite,  determinate  end.  The  life  of  humanity  is  not  the  sport 
of  a  blind,  reckless  fate,  but  the  unfolding  of  a  purpose,  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  intention.  The  direct  and  immediate  agent  of  this 
process  is  Christ. 

But  this  philosophy  of  history  was  the  reflex  of  Paul's  own  inner 
history;  and  the  coming  of  Christ  began  an  epoch  of  universal 
history  as  it  had  begun  an  epoch  in  Paul's  own  life.  In  his  con- 
version he  saw  an  event  which,  translated  into  terms  of  universal 
history,  corresponded  to  that  transformation  of  the  course  of  the 
world  which  had  been  effected  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  What 
began  to  happen  to  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  began  to  happen 
to  the  whole  world  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 

For  the  explanation  of  Jesus  and  all  that  he  has  meant  to  the 
world  we  must  still  go  back  to  Paul.  The  immense  and  inexhaust- 
ible spiritual  impulse  which  entered  the  world  with  Jesus  requires 
something  to  account  for  it  far  more  radical  than  any  theory  of 
development  can  ever  compass.  There  was  an  intrusion  of  some- 
thing so  vast,  so  incalculable  in  the  world's  life  that,  whether  we 
grasp  all  its  implications  or  not,  whether  it  confounds  our  phil- 
osophical presuppositions  or  not,  the  only  satisfying  account  of  the 
matter  is  that  "the  Word  became  fiesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 


Dickens 

Wizard !  who  came  of  English  birth 

To  work  enchantments  that  endure. 
With  pathos,  tragic  truth  and  mirth 

(The  motley  of  the  rich  and  poor). 
Responsive  to  thy  guiding  touch, 

Focused  in  love's  revealing  glass. 
They  whom  the  Master  claimed,  "Of  such" — 

Thy  dear,  quaint,  deathless  children  pass ! 

—J.  L.  H. 


Fighting  Our  Temptations 

BY  LLOYD  C.  DOUGLAS 

ENMITY  against  God  is  the  normal  state  of  the  natural  man 
His  first  law  is  self-preservation.     He  comes  into  the 
world  equipped  with  instinctive  capacities  for  obeying  that 
law.    He  winks  and  dodges  when  a  missile  is  hurled  near  him ; 
not  because  he  wishes  to  do  so  or  thinks  it  advisable  to  take  the 
precaution,  but  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  built  into  him  that  makes  an  instinc- 
tive or  subconscious  response  to  the  first  law  of  the  spiritual  life, 
which  is  self-sacrifice.  Childhood — nature  at  her  best — is  essentially 
selfish.    Altruism  is  a  distinct  achievement. 

Temptation  is  just  the  self-preserving  spirit  of  man  urging  his 
claims  against  the  finer  and  higher  longings  of  the  man  of  sacrifice. 

Jesus,  who  had  come  into  the  world  to  accomplish  a  mission  of 
redemption,  was  tempted  to  undertake  the  salvation  of  both  the 
world  and  himself.  That  he  overcame  his  temptation  is  attested 
by  the  gibe  of  the  bloody-handed  priests,  "He  saved  others;  himself 
he  cannot  save !" 

Jesus  was  faint  with  hunger.  Surely  he  could  not  perform 
his  mission  if  he  starved  to  death.  He  had  the  power  to  create 
bread.  It  would  not  be  robbing  another  man.  He  was  unknown 
and  uninfluential.  A  leap  from  the  turret  of  the  temple  would 
solve  this  difficulty.  Men  always  gave  heed  to  a  spectacle.  There 
never  had  been  and  never  would  be  a  time  when  brass  bands,  but- 
tons and  boldness  would  not  bring  up  the  crowd  to  a  gaping, 
gasping  standstill. 

Thus  did  the  self-preserving  spirit  suggest  another  medicine  for 
the  world's  disease  than  the  cross  on  the  hill  crest.  So,  forever, 
have  men's  temptations  come  to  them  to  preserve  themselves ;  and 
so,  forever,  have  the  good  and  wise  and  brave  men — and  have  not 
they  all  been  saviours? — learned  that  when  a  man  saves  others, 
himself   he  cannot  save ! 

In  spite  of  the  inevitableness  of  this  fact,  the  race  has  fairly 
worn  itself  out  inventing  devices,  machinery  and  philosophies  which 
might  assist  a  man  to  overcome  his  temptations  through  other 
means. 

Some  persons  advise  getting  above  temptation  by  culture  and 
living  it  down.  A  few  have  succeeded,  but  they  were  invariably 
cold-blooded  people  who  engaged  with  some  very  high-toned  tempta- 
tions. No  man  tempted  to  put  his  hand  into  another  man's  pockets 
has  conquered  his  desire  through  the  culture  process.  Little,  "re- 
spectable" temptations  may  be  frozen  out  by  culture,  but  not  the 
throbbing,  lashing  temptations  of  people  with  furrowed  and  sweaty 
brows  who  live  the  human  life  with  their  jaws  set  and  hands 
clenched. 

Some  have  counseled  getting  below  temptation  by  penance  and 
prying  it  out.  The  only  trouble  with  the  penitential  life  is  its 
worthlessness.  Jesus  said,  "Be  ye  not  of  the  world,  but  be  ye  in  it !" 
He  gave  no  credit  for  a  clean  life  that  a  man  was  able  to  live  in 
a  hole  somewhere. 

The  man  who  simply  parries  the  blows  of  the  tempter  is  playing 
a  losing  game.  He  needs  to  force  the  fight  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, corner  his  old  foe  and  batter  him  beyond  recognition. 

Let  him  go  into  his  fight  and  then  go  on  with  his  fight  and 
finish  it!    Then  he  will  sense  the  thrill  of  it,  the  triumph  of  it! 

When  Jesus  was  through  with  his  temptations,  angels  came  and 
ministered  unto  him.    That  was  because  he  was  through ! 

We  just  beat  away  at  our  foes  in  a  listless,  indeterminate,  half- 
hearted manner  so  that  we  never  come  to  a  definite  crisis,  saying, 
"There !  That,  at  least,  is  over !  I  have  met  this  thing  and  I  have 
torn  it  to  tatters  by  the  grace  of  God!" 

If  we  should  go  far  enough  into  this  business  of  overcoming,  we, 
also,  might  have  angels  ministering  unto  us.  Doubtless  they  are 
standing  there  ready  with  their  oil  and  wine  and  medicines,  waiting 
for  us  to  make  a  finish  of  it;  but,  alas!  how  few  of  us  ever  get 
through.  Most  of  us  who  are  trying  to  live  straight  lives  aren't 
getting  out  of  it  what  there  is  coming  to  us.  We  stop  just  short 
of  the  glory  of  it  all.   We  almost  gain  the  prize,  not  quite. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  been  battering  down  and  beating  out  and 
overcoming  his  temptations,  one  by  one,  until  they  are  afraid  to 
breathe  when  he  comes  around — but  the  process  has  somehow  made 
him  stern  and  hard  and  uncompromising  so  that  almost  everybody 
else  feels  the  same  way  about  him — inclined  to  take  to  cover  when 
he  puts  in  an  appearance. 

I  wonder  why  this  dear  man  couldn't  go  on,  now,  through  his 
dark  valley,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  and  be  cheerful  and 
let  the  angels  minister  unto  him.  I  believe  they  would.  I  believe 
there  must  be  a  whole  host  of  idle  angels  waiting,  patiently,  for 
some  of  us  to  wind  up  an  old  feud  with  a  few  sharp,  stinging 
rapier  flashes ! 
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The  Man  Who  Stood  for  Persia 


A  Young  American  Who 
Faced  the  Russian  Bear 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


TO  THE  outward  seeming  he  is  only 
a  typical  big,  square-shouldered, 
clean-shaved,  well-dressed  Amer- 
ican young  man,  bustling  hospitably  about 
to  make  his  guest  welcome  in  the  recep- 
tion room  of  his  suite  in  a  New  York 
hotel.  To  the  eye  of  the  spirit  he  is 
the  modern  incarnation  of  the  knight  er- 
rant of  romance,  clad  in  mail  and  with 
the  cross  on  his  arm.  The  mediaeval  an- 
nals have  no  knightlier  tale  of  chivalry 
than  the  record  of  how  William  Morgan 
Shuster,  plain  American,  without  any  high 
heroics,  quietly  withstood  the  Bear,  in- 
terposing his  personality  between  it  and 
an  affrighted,  menaced  people.  Crusader- 
like, the  champion  has  returned  to  raise 
up  a  new  and  more  powerful  force  to  re- 
new the  struggle — the  army  of  public 
opinion. 

The  audacity  of  one  man's  defiance  of 
powerful  Russia,  and  of  his  attempt  to 
arouse  the  world  in  behalf  of  poor  Persia, 
thrills  the  latent  heroism  in  all  our  hearts. 
He  may  fail,  even  as  Hulburt  has  failed 
to  save  Korea's  national  life;  but  the 
world  will  be  the  richer  for  the  effort 
he  has  made.  All  through  the  story  of 
Shuster  and  Persia  runs,  like  a  thread  of 
gold,  the  truth  that  America  and  Ameri- 
cans are  the  hope  and  the  helpers  of  the 

weak  and  oppressed  of  earth.  Persia  Shuster 
called  upon  Shuster  to  reorganize  her  finances  because  she  could  heroic  possibilities 
trust  America,  the  only  one  of  the  great  powers  that  is  certain  to 
have  no  designs  upon  her  territory,  and  that  had  proved  itself  the 
unselfish  friend  of  the  backward  peoples.  That  was  a  dramatic 
episode  which  the  cables  reported  on  December  3  from  Teheran  : 
"Ten  thousand  persons  carrying  banners  with  the  inscription  'Death 
or  Independence,'  marched  to  the  American  legation  today  and 
appealed  to  the  minister  to  urge  !iis  government  to  support  the 
American  principles  of  fair  play  and  love  of  justice." 

A  Modern  Expedition  to  the  Land  of  Cyrus 

Suggested  as  a  suitable  financial  adviser  by  President  Taft,  who 
had  worked  with  him,  Shuster  and  a  little  company  of  associates 
fared  forth  into  the  land  made  glorious  by  Cyrus,  but  for  long 
centuries  the  prey  of  individual  and  international  harpies  And 
Shuster  kept  faith.  Employed  by  Persia,  he  served  her  interests. 
Nothing  is  so  confounding  to  crookedness  as  a  straight  line.  Here 
came  a  young  man,  direct,  fearless,  efficient  and  wholly  uninterested 
in  social  and  diplomatic  favors,  rejecting  an  imperial  decoration 
when  it  was  offered  to  him.  Shuster  regarded  himself  as  Persia's 
servant,  paid  by  her  to  do  a  certain  task.  All  the  machinations  of 
the  wily  diplomatic  group  at  Teheran  failed  in  the  face  of  one 
faithful  servant  in  his  integrity.  He  could  not  be  seduced  nor  yet 
driven  from  his  plain  mission.  Other  men,  in  like  case,  had  thought 
it  their  duty  to  make  themselves  "solid"  with  the  dominant  inter- 
ests, and  to  work  to  preserve  the  diplomatic  status  quo.  Shuster 
labored  only  with  an  eye  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Persia's  finances. 

And  he  succeeded  so  well  that  Russia,  whose  policy  by  no  means 
included  the  restoration  to  health  of  this  sick  nation,  sought  to 
thwart  the  unconventional  young  American,  officially  declared  war 
against  Persia,  avowedly  making  him  the  issue.  In  her  high-handed 
fashion,  Russia  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  a 
revolutionist  whom  she  had  supported  and  whose  estate  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  government.  The  Persian  guard  of  course  sur- 
rendered when  the  dreaded  Cossacks  appeared.  Might  was  the  only 
right  that  availed.  But  the  next  day  the  government — in  this 
case  Shuster — sent  a  company  of  gendarmerie  to  drive  out  the 
Russians  from  the  property  they  had  so  high-handedly  usurped. 
This  time  one  of  Shuster's  Americans  was  in  command,  and  the 
Cossacks  scooted  out  of  the  back  door  as  he  and  his  force  entered 


the  front.  It  was  merely  a  case  of  the 
free  and  sovereign  state  driving  out  in- 
vaders and  robbers.  But  after  a  time 
Russia  seized  upon  it  as  an  "affront"  to 
her  highly  sensitive  national  honor.  I 
shall  not  here  amplify  the  curious  nature 
of  that  thing  which  great  nations  some- 
times call  "national  honor,"  a  quality 
which  may  be  soiled  by  another,  but  is 
not  affected  by  any  actions  of  their  own. 
The  excuse  was  a  poor  one,  but,  as  the 
Hindu  proverb  runs,  "A  stick  is  a  good 
reason."  So  war  was  declared,  a  bribed 
cabinet  was  created  which  capitulated  to 
Russia — the  parliament  having  sturdily 
stood  by  its  only  friend,  Shuster,  to  the 
end— and  since  a  steel  rule  and  a  crooked 
stick  are  alike  helpless  beneath  a  pile- 
driver,  Shuster  withdrew;  for  thus  he 
could  at  least  save  the  lives  of  many  in- 
nocent Persians. 

Not  that  he  is  through  fighting.  Far 
from  it.    Home  again,  he  is  thrilling  the 
hearts  of  all  hearers.    For  it  is  inspiring 
to  listen  to  a  man  afire  with  a  great  mes- 
sage, his  soul  burdened  with  the  woes  of 
a  nation.    That  is  the  sort  of  theme  that 
arouses  a  people  and  gives  birth  to  the 
occasional  grand  poem.    A  man  losing 
himself  in  a  noble  and  unpopular  cause 
is  a  spectacle  that  revives  the  heart  of 
humanity  to  a  fresh  belief  in  its  own 
Shuster  has  risked  all  for  a  chivalrous  ideal. 
He  spurned  the  enticements  of  the  diplomats  in  Teheran ;  he  is 
spoiling  all  possibilities  of  a  diplomatic  career  for  himself,  for  had 
he  lain  low,  and  shown  himself  "safe"  and  "discreet,"  he  might 
have  reasonably  expected  a  post  as  American  minister  somewhere. 
His  character  is  of  the  simpler  American  type,  which  prefers  to  do 
things  rather  than  to  hold  a  job.    He  chooses  to  serve  a  helpless, 
voiceless,  alien  nation,  prone  beneath  the  oppressor's  heel,  rather 
than  to  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  career  for  himself.    The  moral 
passion  of  the  man,  and  the  burden  which  he  feels  for  the  arousing 
of  Christendom  to  a  living  sense  of  the  sublime  sentiments  which 
we  have  written  into  our  literature  and  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, are  apparent  to  everyone  who  hears  him  speak.  His 
addresses  have  averaged  one  a  day  since  his  return,  and  they  have 
been  models  of  self-restraint  and  courageous  outspokenness. 

He  surely  holds  the  creed  of  race  responsibility  which  Kipling 
has  laid  down : 

"Take  up  the  white's  man's  burden — 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloak  your  weariness ; 
By  all  ye  cry  or  whisper. 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do. 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 
Shall  weigh  your  gods  and  you."  ^ 

The  message  is  burning  up  the  man.  Shuster  has  a  splendid 
physique ;  in  public  school  days  in  the  city  of  Washington  he  led  in 
athletics,  as  in  most  other  things.  Nevertheless,  this  strain  is  prov- 
ing too  much  for  him.  As  we  talked,  his  words  flowing  in  the  eager, 
tumultuous  American  fashion,  he  rocked  vigorously  in  his  chair. 
He  crossed  and  recrossed  his  knees,  or  clasped  his  hands  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  leaned  on  his  elbow,  framing  his  clear-cut 
mouth  in  his  hand.  Again,  he  would  cover  half  his  face  with  his 
hand.  He  speaks  with  the  utter  frankness  and  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness of  an  American ;  his  years  abroad  have  not  spoiled  him. 
Had  he  been  a  lesser  man  he  would  have  returned  with  a  British 
or  European  social  veneer  upon  him,  after  the  fashion  that  Wash- 
ington too  well  knows.  But  this  unaffected,  eager,  almost  boyish 
man  of  34  is  all  American,  a  type  not  found  elsewhere. 
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Eagerly  he  plunged  into  talk  concerning  Persia  and  the  entire 
Near  Eastern  question.  Never  did  gossips  over  the  teacup  discuss 
scandal  with  such  zest  as  we  traversed  the  affairs  of  hither  Asia, 
making  and  unmaking  national  destinies  in  a  few  sentences.  Only 
the  men  who  have  lived  for  weeks  and  months  with  this  knot  of 
racial,  religious  and  national  questions  can  understand  the  avidity 
with  which  Shuster  talked,  when  his  listener  comprehended  the 
terms  he  used  and  the  territory  he  covered. 

A  Summary  of  Shuster^s  Findings 

Here  I  but  summarize  his  utterances,  without  attempting  the 
ardent,  colorful  speech  of  this  young  champion  of  a  stricken  people ; 

Russia  rules  Persia  now.  Her  long,  long  plans  for  the  control 
of  this  territory,  which  means  an  exit  on  the  warm  water  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  are  coming  to  fruition.  The  Persians  are  helpless 
before  her;  they  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  driven  by  the  physical 
necessities  of  every  day.  They  quote  the  shibboleths  of  constitu- 
tionalism, though  they  do  not  yet  really  understand  the  thing  itself. 
They  are  increasingly  patriotic,  and  the  members  of  parliament 
have  shown  the  fine  possibilities  of  public  spirit  that  are  in  the 
Persians.  But  only  an  unprecedented  expression  of  world  opinion 
can  save  Persia  from  Russia.  Great  Britain  is  but  a  cat's-paw 
for  her  big  neighbor  to  the  north.  Her  hysterical  fear  of  Germany 
explains  her  present  abject  subserviency  to  Russia,  which  is  making 
many  strong  Englishmen  fairly  weep  with  shame  and  anger.  The 
British  have  lost  their  old  morale.  They  are  heading  straight  toward 
the  place  of  a  second-class  power.  No  longer  can  Great  Britain 
speak  to  the  nations  as  of  yore  in  international  matters.  The  gov- 
ernment has  lost  its  ancient  assurance.  It  is  afraid  to  fight,  even 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  and  Persian 
Gulf  policies.  Embroiled  in  social  and  political  difficulties  at  home, 
the  authorities  are  losing  their  old-time  imperial  vision.  The  men 
who  are  true  to  the  old  type  say  that  it  is  better  that  Britain  should 
stand  up  for  herself  abroad,  and  fight  and  be  defeated,  if  need  be, 
than  continue  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  nations  which  have 
hitherto  always  feared  and  followed  her.  Even  a  defeat  would  not 
be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  lesson  which  Britain  needs  to 
learn,  if  she  is  to  remain  a  world  power. 

With  all  her  shameful  compliance  in  Russian  intrigues,  Britain 
is  failing  of  her  purpose.  Russia  is  playing  a  game  and  conniving 
with  Germany  behind  the  back  of  the  English.  The  Bagdad  rail- 
way will  surely  go  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  it  will  also  link  up  with 
Persia  by  an  agreement  already  made.  When  Turkey  breaks  up — 
as  break  up  it  must,  and  that  soon — Germany  will  be  allowed  to 
dominate  at  Constantinople,  and  Russian  ships  will  then  be  free 
to  come  down  through  the  Dardanelles.  Britain  will  not  even  dare 
to  fight  to  keep  the  Russian  fleet  bottled  up  in  the  Black  sea.  The 
conspiracy  of  Russia  and  Germany  simply  defeats  all  of  the  historic 
foreign  policies  of  the  English.  Russia  will  never  stop  with  the 
acquisition  of  all  of  Persia — she  is  looking  beyond  the  Persian  gulf 
and  toward  India. 

Russia  has  blundered  before,  and  she  may  blunder  again.  Still, 
her  assurance  of  her  destiny  is  colossal.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  Russians  that  in  200  years  the  language  of  the  world  will  be 
Russian,  while  in  seventy  years  all  of  Europe  will  be  speaking  the 
tongue  of  the  czar.  As  by  her  secret  entente  with  Germany  Russia 
is  making  a  tool  of  Great  Britain,  so  she  may  in  turn  play  Germany 
for  her  own  ruthless  purpose. 

The  Persians  are  tolerant  Moslems.  They  judge  Christianity  by 
the  conduct  of  Russia ;  and  Great  Britain  gives  scarcely  a  better 
example  of  the  religion  of  the  West.  The  American  missionaries 
have  been  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  have  done  good  work. 
What  will  become  of  them  under  intolerant  Russian  rule  only 
God  knows.  ,        .        ,        ,  , 

So  ran  the  thread  of  talk.  In  the  meantime,  before  settling  down 
to  his  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city  of  Washington,  Mr.  Shuster 
is  making  the  plea  of  the  people  whose  servant  he  was  for  wages  ; 
and  whose  champion  he  still  is  at  the  impulsion  of  that  chivalrous 
American  idealism  which  is  the  hope  alike  of  our  own  land  and  of 
the  weak  nations  of  the  earth. 


Remembered  His  Training 

The  Harvard  student's  family  had  crossed  the  ocean  and  left  him 
to  finish  his  senior  year,  with  the  promise  that,  if  he  got  his  degree, 
he  might  come  along. 

The  cipher  to  announce  this  triumph  was  fixed  as  the  simple 
word  "Yes" ;  but  when  a  cable  reached  the  head  of  the  family  in 
Paris  containing  only  that  monosyllable,  the  father  had  totally 
forgotten  the  conversation  and  cabled  back,  "Yes,  what?"  In  due 
time  came  the  final  reply,  "Yes,  sir." 


Woman  and  Her  Reading 

BY  HELOISE  E.  HERSEY 

AN  ELDERLY  woman  who  had  been  most  of  her  hfe  a 
teacher  of  girls  had  a  call  one  day  from  one  of  her  former 
pupils  who,  with  her  husband,  had  lived  for  years  at 
different  places  along  the  frontier,  where  civilization  was  establish- 
ing its  outposts.  "I  came  to  see  you,  dear  mistress,"  said  the 
younger  woman,  "because  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  having  given 
me  most  of  my  best  friends."  "Your  best  friends?"  queried  the 
teacher.  "Why,  who  were  they?  I  don't  know  anybody  in  Alaska!" 
"Oh,  yes  you  do !"  replied  the  visitor ;  "Shakespeare  and  Tennyson 
and  Thackeray  and  Omar  Khayyam  and  Isaiah  and  King  David 
and  St.  Paul  and  Robert  Browning,  among  others.  You  gave  me 
my  taste  for  their  society." 

There  could  be  no  truer  tribute  to  the  best  of  good  teaching 
than  the  gratitude  of  the  pupil  to  the  teacher  for  an  introduction 
to  the  friendship  of  books.  For  women  even  more  than  for 
men  the  love  of  good  reading  is  an  invaluable  possession.  Men 
come  more  easily  by  the  joys  of  human  fellowship.  They  meet 
each  other  more  freely,  and  talk  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  much  more 
readily  than  women.  The  grocery  store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 
smoking  car,  the  club,  the  baseball  game,  all  furnish  opportunity 
for  companionship  of  a  sort  which  is  scarcely  open  to  woman  at 
all,  or  only  after  deliberate  "getting  ready."  The  man  meets  his 
friends  without  any  sense  of  necessary  preparation,  while  even  the 
country  woman  must  change  her  gown,  adjust  her  hair  and  her  hat, 
and  perhaps  don  her  gloves,  before  she  can  begin  to  be  sociable ! 
But  no  formalities  hedge  about  the  bookcase.  Tennyson  graciously 
accepts  an  invitation  even  to  a  place  on  the  kitchen  table  while  the 
cookies  are  baking;  and  Emerson  comes  to  pass  the  evening  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

Not  only  may  a  woman's  relations  with  books  be  informal;  they 
may  bring  with  them  that  refreshment  which  comes  from  change  of 
climate  and  condition.  Monotony  is  the  bane  of  a  large  part  of 
the  work  of  women.  So  long  as  the  civilized  world  must  have 
three  meals  a  day,  with  the  cooking  and  serving  and  dishwashing 
thereto  pertaining,  so  long  must  women's  round  of  labor  often 
resemble  the  toil  of  the  treadmill.  But  the  book  is  a  magic  carpet 
which  transports  the  reader  over  sea  and  land,  to  clime  of  sunshine 
or  of  snow. 

A  householder  distracted  by  the  prospect  of  unexpected  guests, 
added  to  the  domestic  complication  of  a  sick  cook  and  a  baby  with 
whooping  cough,  deliberately  shut  herself  into  her  room  for  a  half 
hour  and  learned  by  heart  Wordsworth's  sonnet  beginning,  "The 
world  is  too  much  with  us."  Her  need  of  this  high  teaching  was 
imperative,  and  when  she  came  out  of  her  retirement  she  had  a 
smile  on  her  lips  and  courage  in  her  heart.  She  was  even  laughing 
at  herself  for  her  unpractical  remedy !  So  when  the  perplexities 
and  wearinesses  of  daily  life  press  too  heavily,  one  may  find  refuge 
in  the  rich  volumes  of  Scott,  where  romance  is  as  wholesome  as 
the  air,  and  where  history  spreads  wide  the  vision.  When  a  woman 
finds  herself  ten  miles  from  a  laugh,  she  may  have  speedy  recourse 
to  Pickwick,  and  ring  a  friendly  peal  of  laughter  all  by  herself  as 
she  calls  Samuel  Weller  into  the  court.  When  the  community 
seems  sunk  in  .greed,  and  patriotism  no  more  substantial  than  a  gray 
ghost,  the  woman  who  reads  may  turn  to  the  life  of  Lincoln  or  the 
campaigns  of  Grant  to  see  how  gloriously  her  country  came  through 
even  darker  days,  and  to  renew  her  faith  in  the  people  and  the  state. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  readers  is  the  woman  with  a  few 
books.  Cheap  printing  and  overflowmg  libraries  are  not  untarnished 
benefits.  A  great  book  never  yields  its  fullest  grace  before  the 
third  reading,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  thirtieth.  The  news- 
paper and  the  magazine  are  often  valuable  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  ease  with  which  one  comes  by  them.  One  copy  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  falling  out  of  its  covers  with  much  use,  one  volume  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Green's  "Shorter  History  of  the  English 
People,"  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  and  her  Bible  made  up  the 
whole  library  of  a  certain  college  girl  who  spent  the  first  two  years 
of  her  married  life  in  South  America,  sixty  miles  from  a  railway 
and  200  miles  from  another  white  woman.  When  she  came  back 
to  civilization  her  mind  was  the  richer  for  her  experience  of  living 
with  a  high  abstemiousness  on  the  best  of  books  and  on  them  alone. 

But  though  fasting  is  sometimes  good  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  an  all-inclusive  catholic  taste  should  be  at  the  command  of 
every  woman  who  loves  reading.  There  come  days  in  her  life  when 
she  is  justified  in  making  for  herself  a  feast  of  books.  An  anxious 
mother  whose  only  daughter  was  sailing  from  Europe  after  a  dan- 
gerous illness  beguiled  the  seven  days  of  almost  intolerable 
suspense  when  she  could  hear  nothing  from  the  girl  by  devouring 
book  after  book,  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Novels,  biographies,  travels,  essays— all  had  their  turn.  "Everything 
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but  poetry,"  she  said  when  the  trial  was  safely  over ;  "that  made 
me  cry,  and  I  could  not  afford  the  strength  to  weep  just  then!" 

So  the  book  is  a  refuge  in  trouble  and  an  added  delight  in  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  true  friend  in  that  it  doubles  our  joys  and  halves 
our  sorrows.  But  books  like  friends  ask  careful  choosing.  The 
printed  page  has  no  virtue  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  book  shall  be  harmless.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
man,  woman  or  child  ever  learned  to  love  a  good  book  by  reading  a 
poor  one.  The  twentieth  century  needs  to  curb  its  passion  for  the 
new  book,  and  to  turn  with  ever  refreshed  desire  to  the  old. 
"What  a  sense  of  security,"  said  James  Russell  Lowell,  "in  an  old 
book  which  Time  has  criticised  for  us !"  To  choose  a  gaudy  trinket 
set  with  bits  of  colored  glass,  when  a  glorious  array  of  diamonds 
and  rubies,  amethysts  and  emeralds  is  offered  for  the  taking,  shows 
the  depth  of  human  ignorance  and  folly.  So  it  is  only  a  modern 
fool  who  reads  a  poor  book  because  it  is  new,  and  neglects  the  good 
book  which  Milton  happily  called  "the  precious  life  blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life." 


— Tempest  and  sunshine  are  the  voices  of  spring.  They  wake 
and  warm  even  the  heaviest,  coldest  heart.  The  tempest  may 
sting,  but  the  sunshine  steals  the  sting  and  nature  smiles. 

— The  point  of  view  determines  one's  ideas  of  the  object  seen  at 
a  distance.  A  promise  that  loomed  large  to  one  who  was  looking 
backward  dwindles  when  seen  in  the  path  of  advancing  ambition. 


The  Seer 

On  Ida's  slopes,  near  where  Scamander  pours 
His  floods  into  the  Hellespont,  hard  by 
The  great  Achilles'  tomb  and  near  the  site 
Of  ancient  battles  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 
The  seer  doth  stand.    Far  o'er  yEgean  waves  * 
The  golden  haze  of  sunset  lights  the  peak 
Of  Athos  on  the  farther  shore.    And,  lo ! 
The  vision  of  a  man  amidst  the  mists ! 
With  outstretched  hands  and  pleading  voice  he  cries : 
"Come  over  into  Macedon,  and  help." 

And  in  this  form  the  seer  doth  see  the  dumb 
And  hungry-hearted  peoples  of  the  West : 
The  Greek  amidst  his  temples  and  his  art. 
The  Goths  and  Germans  in  their  forest  black, 
The  Gauls  upon  their  sunny,  vine-clad  plains, 
Iberians  in  their  far-off  mountain  home, 
Helvetians,  Belgians,  Britons,  Russians,  Poles, 
And  lordly  Romans,  with  their  conquering  arms — 
These  and  their  children  beg  through  yonder  man 
Whose  vision  pleads,  "Come  over  and  help  us." 

The  seer  takes  ship  at  Troas,  and  arrives 
At  Philippi ;  and  brings  to  all  that  word 
Which  soon  shall  overthrow  the  ancient  gods 
And  set  the  Lord  Christ  on  his  worldwide  throne. 

R.  H.  M. 


I 


NTO  WHAT  green  fields  of  memory  the 
human  mind  may  be  sent  by  a  newspaper 
paragraph !  Even  the  mere  date  line  of  a 
dispatch  may  recall  years  of  experience  in  a 
distant  city.  The  mention  of  a  public  man's 
name  may  bring  back  from  the  long  age  visions 
of  his  person  and  his  utterances.  An  incidental 
sentence  in  the  reports  from  Beirut,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Moslems  had  raided  the  arsenal  for  arms,  and  that  the 
Christians  were  in  terror,  was  the  gate  through  which  the  Wayfarer's 
vagrant  mind  strayed  back  into  a  recent  past  full  of  colorful 
incidents. 

^  ^  *  ^ 

The  rifle  that  he  carried  from  Beirut  to  Bagdad  was  once  more 
in  the  Wayfarer's  hands ;  an  old-fashioned,  twelve-shot,  1873 
model.  The  style  vanished  from  the  American  stores  years  ago ; 
but  the  eyes  of  scores  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Kurds,  Armenians  and 
Syrians  flashed  with  admiration  and  covetousness  as  they  saw  it. 
The  distances  at  which  it  would  bring  down  a  swimming  duck — 
sometimes ! — and  the  number  of  shots  it  could  fire  without  reload- 
ing caused  the  beholders  to  wonder  and  to  envy.  Your  Ottoman 
cares  more  for  weapons  than  for  any  other  possessions;  and  in  a 
land  where  there  is  still  a  market  for  flintlocks,  a  magazine  rifle 
of  any  date  is  a  prize  to  be  coveted.  There  was  not  an  "antika" 
shown  to  the  Wayfarer  in  all  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  that  he 
could  not  have  had  in  exchange  for  this  rifle.  Only  with  real 
regret  was  the  rifle  left  behind — in  Christian  hands ! — in  Bagdad ; 
for  it  had  been  a  friend  and  companion,  never  out  of  reach  for  long 
weeks  at  a  time. 

The  Wayfarer  and  his  one  companion  well  recall  that  morning,  a 
couple  of  hours  before  dawn,  on  the  road  from  Meshed  Ali  to 
Kerbela,  when  the  two  dozing  Americans  were  aroused  by  Shamu's 
staccato,  "Sahib !  Get  gun,  quick !  Robbers !"  Before  the  two 
dim  figures  at  the  wayside  could  get  into  action  (if,  indeed,  they 
ever  meant  to  do  so),  the  one  at  the  left  was  covered  by  Prince- 
ton's pistol  and  the  one  at  the  right  by  the  trusty  old  Winchester ; 
for  the  old  hunting  rule  was  followed  in  such  emergencies,  "You 
take  the  birds  at  the  left,  and  I'll  take  what  rise  at  the  right."  Dear 
old  rifle — no  other  weapon  will  ever  take  its  place  in  the  Wayfarer's 
affections. 

***** 

This  tale,  however,  is  not  of  the  rifle,  but  of  the  manner  of 
securing  it.  Under  the  Young  Turk  regime,  the  possession  of 
rifles  and  pistols  is  interdicted.  Still,  there  is  a  traffic  under  cover ; 
and  any  sort  of  weapon  brings  a  high  price.  Nobody  but  a  madman 
would  start  on  such  a  trip  as  the  Wayfarer  projected  without  proper 
firearms ;  for  in  the  desert  no  law  runs  except  that  of  the  strongest. 


and  the  quickest  on  the  trigger.  So  the  problem  was  to  secure  a 
rifle  in  Beirut.  Secret  conferences  and  guarded  visits  to  possible 
merchants  followed,  consuming  many  hours.  All  of  them  produced 
nothing  better  than  the  offer  of  old-fashioned,  single-shot  Martini 
rifles.  Then,  by  good  fortune,  a  mutually  trusted  acquaintance 
effected  a  meeting  between  the  foreigner  desirous  of  purchasing  and 
a  wealthy  Armenian.  ^       ^       ^       ^  ,^ 

That  visit  the  Wayfarer  will  never  forget.  The  man's  home  was 
a  large  one,  surrounded  by  a  great  garden.  Nobody  would  suspect 
it  of  being  other  than  a  luxurious  residence.  Once  inside,  the 
visitor  found  himself  in  a  veritable  arsenal.  Rifle  after  rifle  was 
produced,  and  glimpses  were  stolen  into  chests  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  house  could  withstand  a  siege.  It  was  a  rallying 
point  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  Christians  in  that  ever-dreaded 
day  when  the  armed  conflict  should  come  between  Moslem  and 
Christian,  and  the  wolf  Islam  should  have  tasted  blood  afresh. 
Not  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  in  the  justice  of  the  foreign 
powers,  not  in  the  oft-praised  merits  of  the  religion  of  the  prophet, 
but  in  their  own  courage  and  preparedness,  lies  the  hope  of  the 
Christians,  who,  oft  in  sectarian  strife  and  rivalry,  are  yet  driven 
into  solidarity  when  the  lust  for  loot  and  life  takes  the  control 
of  Moslem  fanaticism.  Syria  today  is  in  many  respects  not  far  from 
the  Syria  of  the  Crusades. 

When  he  left  that  strange  home,  the  Wayfarer  bore  in  his  carriage 
a  rug — these  travelers  are  keen  on  collecting  rugs,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  trait  of  the  Oriental  to  sell  even  his  household  possessions, 
so  there  was  nothing  strange  in  that,  was  there?  When  the  rug 
was  unrolled  at  the  hotel  it  held  the  rifle,  and  the  room  boy,  a 
Christian,  grinned  comprehendingly.  Once  out  of  Beirut,  which  is 
a  treaty  port,  full  of  consuls  and  foreign  notions,  the  rifle  was  c&.r- 
ried  openly.  Now  there  lies  in  its  place,  in  that  Beirut  Christian's 
home,  a  modern  Winchester,  with  a  store  of  cartridges,  all  carefully 
selected  in  the  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia  by  this  Wayfarer.  Get- 
ting them  in  was  not  easy;  but  neither  is  being  a  Christian  easy  in 
Turkey;  and  the  Wayfarer  experiences  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  perhaps  he  has  erected  one  more  section  of  the  fiery 
wall  which  may  any  day  defend  the  wearers  of  the  cross  emblem 
from  the  vengeance  of  bloody  Islam. 

"t-  V 

Back  of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  lies  this  grimmer, 
more  portentous  war  between  Moslem  and  Christian — the  cen- 
turies-long struggle  which  has  taken  toll  of  myriads  of  lives  of 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  m.en,  and  which  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  anachronism  of  Turkey.  The  Wayfarer. 
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The  Way 

A NOTED  man  was  speaking  lo  an  audi- 
ence consisting  chiefly  of  young  for- 
eigners in  one  of  Chicago's  settlement 
houses.  "And  remember,  friends,"  said  he  in 
the  course  of  his  simple,  earnest,  inspiring  talk, 
"it's  not  so  much  what  you  can  do  that's 
going  to  count  in  the  long  run — but  it's  liow 
much  can  yon  stand  up  against?" 

Those  words  often  return  to  me,  and  I  some- 
times translate  them  like  this :  It  is  not  the 
weight  of  your  cross  that  makes  or  unmakes 
you,  but  it's  how  well  are  you  carrying  it? 
Are  you  bearing  it  bravely,  graciously,  in  the 
faith  that  conquers?  Or  are  you  dragging  it 
through  the  mire  of  resentment  and  restless- 
ness, making  it  heavier  at  every  step?  He  is 
wise  who  has  learned  to  seek  not  to  have 
his  cross  lifted  but  rather  for  strength  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  very  end. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  poem  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Hobart,  "The  Changed  Cross,"  which 
carries  comfort  to  the  cross-bearer.  It  tells 
of  a  woman  who  had  come  to  believe  that 
her  life  was  almost  unendurable ;  that  surely 
no  one  else  bore  so  heavy  a  cross  as  hers.  At 
last  one  day  she  was  led  to  a  place  where 
crosses  of  "divers  shapes  and  sizes"  were  ranged 
before  her  from  which  to  choose.  She  selected 
one,  a  little  one,  all  brilliant  with  jewels.  It 
looked  so  easy  to  bear!  To  her  surprise,  how- 
ever, she  discovered  that  she  could  not  even 
lift  it.  Passing  many  others,  she  paused  before 
one  of  much  beauty,  brightly  twined  with 
flowers.  But  soon  this  cross  made  its, hidden 
sorrows  known  to  her.  She  found  none  that 
suited  her  need  until  at  last  she  came  to  a 
little  cross  of  plainest  form,  "with  only  words 
of  love  inscribed  thereon."  "Here,  surely,  is 
a  cross  that  I  can  bear!"  she  exclaimed. 
Thankfully  she  bent  to  lift  the  burden,  when, 
lo,  she  recognized  her  own  old  cross  again ! 

Quiet  acceptance,  with  trust,  of  the  hard 
things  of  life  cannot  help  but  make  them 
easier  even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. The  crosses  given  us  to  bear  are  the 
ones  best  fitted  to  our  shoulders.  It  is  only 
the  writhing  and  twisting  beneath  them  that 
chafes  and  wears  us  out.  For  as  our  crosses, 
so  shall  our  strength  be. 

A  young  woman  recently  told  me  of  her  early 
life.  The  petted  daughter  of  wealthy  parents 
(the  first  family  in  an  aristocratic  eastern 
town),  she  was  a  gay  butterfly,  knowing  only 
social  pleasures,  beautiful  clothes  and  the 
extravagances  that  such  an  existence  entails. 
In  her  i8th  year  her  father  died.  Family 
finances  became  deeply  involved  and  not  long 
afterwards  she  had  to  face  the  necessity  of 
earning  her  own  living.  And  now,  ten  years 
later,  this  once  selfish,  thoughtless  girl,  de- 
veloped—by virtue  of  bearing  her  cross  so 
nobly — into  a  rarely  fine  young  woman,  is  able 
to  say  in  all  sincerity: 

"I  fairly  tremble  when  I  think  what  I  might 
be  today  if  reverses  had  not  come.  Why,  I 
wouldn't  have  known  any  of  the  real  joy  of 
life,  because  I  should  never  have  sounded  the 
great  sad  depths  of  it.  I  am  thankful  beyond 
words  that  I've  just  IiaA  to  fight.  For  if  you 
fight,  you  know,  there's  always  the  chance 
of  winning!"  . 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  human  life  is  like 
the  diamond.  Just  as  this  jewel  of  nature 
must  be  ground  and  polished  to  bring  out  its 
real  beauty,  so  also  that  more  precious  jewel, 
life,  must  be  ground  and  polished  by  physical 
and  moral  forces  before  it  can  radiate  the 
glow  of  spiritual  light.  Trials  and  perplexities, 
if  we  adapt  ourselves  to  conditions  and  work 
with,  not  against  them,  bring  their  own  rich- 
ness of  spiritual  growth. 

No  matter  if  our  acts  are  misinterpreted;  if 
our  unselfishness,  our  perseverance,  our  sacri- 
fice go  unappreciated,  unsuspected  even.  Every 
act  of  self-abnegation,  of  willing  service,  not 
only  puts  us  on  a  higher  level  but  somewhere, 
somehow,  is  saved  and  added  to  the  credit 
columns  in  our  Book  of  Life.  Nothing  of  good 
is  ever  wasted.  And  even  if  enduring  brought 
no  other  reward,  in  proportion  as  we  bear 
the  cross  bravely,  just  so  much  are  we  help- 


of  Light 

ing  to  lift  up  another's  cross  which  may  be 
infinitely  heavier  than  our  own. 

The  way  of  light  is  the  way  of  the  cross. 
He  who,  struggling  beneath  his  cross,  still 
knows  how  to  toil  and  to  sacrifice,  has  found 
the  door  to  life  everlasting. 

"If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me." 

Here  is  the  precious  essence  of  the  world's 
salvation.  For  without  the  cross  there  could 
be  no  hope,  no  joy  in  striving  to  overcome,  no 
light  of  love — no  Easter  Day ! 

Mary  Humphrey. 

The  Dupe  at  Our  Door 

Every  housekeeper  who  has  the  lend-a-hand 
spirit  has  suf¥ered  at  the  hands  of  the  woman 
canvasser  whose  pins  will  not  pin,  whose  needle 
points  are  blunt,  whose  "beeswax  pads"  for 
cleaning  flatirons  turn  out  to  be  pads  of  plain 
sand,  whose  lead  pencils  hold  cracked  lead, 
whose  slate  pencils  scratch,  whose  pens  won't 
write.  Where  lies  the  fault?  we  have  often 
wondered. 

Not,  says  Leslie's  Weekly,  with  the  can- 
vasser, who  is  herself  deceived  in  regard  to 
the  goods  she  tries  to  sell.  Woman  canvassers 
are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  understanding 
their  circumstances  thoroughly,  use  them  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  dishonest  merchandise 
made  especially  for  that  purpose. 

The  woman  who  is  forced  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  earn  her  own  living  and  who  has  had 
no  training  in  any  specific  line  turns  more  often 
than  not  to  selling  goods  of  some  sort.  She 
realizes  that  going  from  house  to  house  selling 
household  trifles  requires  practically  no  experi- 
ence and  will  tax  only  her  patience  and  bodily 
strength.  Furthermore,  she  knows  that  all  her 
acquaintances  will  buy  from  her  out  of  a 
desire  to  help  her  along.  It  is  upon  just  such 
acquaintanceship  that  the  manufacturer  of 
dishonest  goods  is  calculating. 

He  knows,  so  long  as  he  keeps  on  advertis- 
ing under  the  catch  headings  of  "Good  money 
for  your  leisure  hours  at  home,"  "Work  at 
home  ;  no  experience  needed,"  "Lady  managers 
wanted  on  salary,  each  locality,"  that  for  every 
disheartened  and  disappointed  woman  who 
drops  out,  he  will  add  a  new  recruit  who  will 
pay  him  from  $2  to  $20  for  an  "outfit"  com- 
posed of  the  sort  of  goods  that  can  never 
be  sold  a  second  time  to  the  same  person. 

To  the  offer  of  a  salary  for  managing  a  local 
branch  of  the  advertiser's  business  is  attached 
a  very  stout  and  long  string.  It  is  carefully 
explained  to  the  applicant  in  correspondence 
that,  before  she  can  train  others  and  supervise 
their  work  intelligently,  she  must  have  a  little 
experience  of  her  own.  Any  intelligent  woman 
knows  this  to  be  essential,  and  when  she  is 
promised  that  her  period  of  probation  will  be 
made  as  short  as  possible  and  that  she  will  be 
appointed  a  "field  superintendent"  at  the 
earliest  moment  reasonable,  she  sends  along 
her  money  for  a  "branch  office  outfit"  that 
difTers  from  the  "agent's  outfit"  only  in  the 
essentials  of  being  larger  and  more  expensive. 

The  article  goes  on  to  enumerate  other 
"fakes"  than  pins,  needles,  pencils  and  pads, 
which  lie  in  wait  for  the  woman  canvasser. 
One  woman  undertook  to  canvass  for  a 
photographer,  selling  for  50  cents  each  coupons 
which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  two  photo- 
graphs of  himself  of  tlie  same  grade  and 
finish  as  a  regular  $6-a-dozen  photograph, 
and  as  many  more  from  the  same  plate  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  coupon  holder  desired.  She 
was  to  retain  for  herself  one-half  the  cash 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  coupons.  She 
was  provided  with  a  half  dozen  samples  of 
the  style  of  photograph  to  be  delivered. 

All  went  well  until  some  of  her  customers 
utilized  the  coupons.  Results  were  disastrous. 
The  photographs  were  crude  to  a  degree,  with- 
out retouching,  and  in  finish  in  no  respect  like 
that  of  the  samples.  Complaint  brought  no  re- 
dress, the  photographer  declaring  he  had  pro- 
vided the  canvasser  with  samples  exactly  the 


R  XTbouGbt  for  tbe  Meef? 

When  God's  children  pass  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  they  know  that  through 
that  shadow  lies  their  passage  to  the  great 
white  throne.  For  them  Gethsemane  is  as 
paradise.  God  fills  it  with  sacred  presences ; 
its  solemn  silence  is  broken  by  the  music  of 
tender  promises,  its  awful  darkness  softened 
and  brightened  by  the  sunlight  of  heavenly 
faces  and  the  music  of  angel  wings. — Dean 
Fcirrar. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

GETHSEMANE 

In   golden   youth   when   seems   the  earth 

A   summer  land  of  singing  mirth, 

When  souls   are  glad,   and  hearts  are  light. 

And  not  a  shadow  lurks  in  sight, 

We  do  not  know  it,  but  there  lies 

Somewhere  veiled  under  evening  skies 

A  garden  which  we  all  must  see — 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

With  joyous  steps  we  go  our  ways ; 
Love   lends  a  halo  to   our  days ; 
Light  sorrows  sail  like  clouds  afar, 
We  laugh,  and  say  how  strong  we  are. 
We   hurry   on ;    and    hurrying,  go 
Close  to  the  borderland  of  woe. 
That  waits  for  you,  and  waits  for  me — • 
Forever  waits  Gethsemane. 

Down  shadowy  lanes,  across  strange  streams. 
Bridged  over  by  our  broken  dreams ; 
Behind  the  misty  capes  of  years. 
Beyond  the  great  salt  fount  of  tears 
The  garden  lies.     Strive  as  you  may, 
You  cannot  miss  it  in  your  way. 
All  paths  that  have  been,  or  shall  be. 
Pass  somewhere  through  Gethsemane. 

All  those  who  journey,  soon  or  late, 
Must  pass  within  the  garden's  gate ; 
Must  kneel  alone  in  darkness  there. 
And  battle  with  some  fierce  despair. 
God  pity  those  who  cannot  say, 
"Not  mine,  but  Thine"  ;  who  only  pray 
"Let  this  cup  pass,"  and  cannot  see 
The  purpose  in  Gethsemane. 

— Ella  Wneeler  Wilcox. 


same  as  what  was  delivered — that  if  she  had 
shown  anything  else  she  must  have  taken  it 
out  of  his  showcase.  Many  brought  their  un- 
used coupons  to  the  little  saleswoman  and  de- 
manded back  their  money.  She  reimbursed 
them  out  of  her  own  scanty  pocket,  and  had 
nothing  to  show  for  several  weeks'  work  except 
some  broken  friendships. 

Another  victim  sold  a  patent  gas-lighter, 
for  which  she  had  to  pay  in  advance,  with 
proceeds  to  be  half  hers.  The  first  dozen  or 
two  worked-  excellently;  those  supplied  after- 
wards were  worthless.  Complaint  to  the  man 
whose  advertisement  had  attracted  the  can- 
vasser brought  simply  the  statement  that  the 
lighters  had  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  he 
had  decided  to  cease  handling  them,  and  re- 
ferred her  to  the  manufacturers.  There  was 
no  manufacturers'  name,  no  address  on  the 
box.  They  did  not  intend  that  they  should  be 
called  on. 

And  so  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  the 
honest  dupes  at  our  door.  We  suflFer  less  than 
they  from  an  experience  for  which  they  cannot 
in  the  least  afford  to  pay,  and  from  which  the 
poor  victims  have  no  redress. 

Humor  of  a  Genius 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  combined  with 
an  exalted  spirituality  an  inimitable  sense  of 
humor  which  pervaded  all  her  days.  As  illus- 
trating this  humor,  Lilian  Whiting  tells  in 
"The  Brownings:  Their  Life  and  Art,"  the 
story  of  the  time  Poe  sent  Mrs.  Browning  a 
volume  of  his  poems  with  an  inscription  on  the 
fly  leaf  that  declared  her  to  be  "the  noblest 
of  her  sex." 

"And  what  could  I  say  in  reply,"  Mrs. 
Browning  laughingly  remarked,  "but  'Sir,  you 
are  the  most  discerning  of  yours'?" 
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The  Cat  of  the  Cloisters 

BY"  AGNES  BROOKS  HALLETT 


A POTTER  stood  at  his  wheel  and  turned 
scaldinos  off  in  dozens  for  the  poor 
people  of  Florence,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
cold  winter,  and  the  peasants  had  no  money 
for  wood. 

Fuel  in  most  parts  of  Italy  is  so  expensive 
it  is  a  luxury,  even  for  the  very  rich,  and  the 
beggars  and  the  majority  of  working  people 
in  Florence  must  find  their  warmth  in  these 
little  earthen  pots,  shaped  something  like  a 
flower  basket  with  a  handle,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  a  few  live  coals. 

In  winter,  along  the  Lun'garno,  which  is  a 
famous  shopping  street  on  the  Arno,  on  the 
stone  benches  given  over  by  custom  to  the 
poor,  sit  some  of  the  many  beggars  of  Florence, 
each  hugging  his  little  friend  the  scaldino. 

The  room  this  potter  worked  in  was  dark, 
and  a  few  steps  underground ;  the  only  light 
came  from  the  door,  and  that  was  feeble.  About 
the  walls  hung  flowerpots  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  and  water  jugs  of  curious  shape 
and  fashion.  In  one  corner  of  the  dark  room, 
or  cellar,  sat  a  boy  of  9  modeling  little  images 
out  of  clay.  Beside  him  was  a  black  cat 
with  great  green  eyes  and  a  tip  of  white  on 
his  tail.  There  was  perfect  quiet  in  the  room 
save  for  the  thud  of  the  treadle  that  turned 
the  wheel,  for  the  potter  was  dumb.  The  boy 
didn't  speak,  the  cat  didn't  pur ;  only  the 
wheel  seemed  to  sing  softly  as  it  went  round. 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  the  wheel  says," 
murmured  the  boy  to  himself.  "How  tired  it 
must  get  with  no  one  to  talk  to,  only  someone 
to  listen  to  it,  just  like  me." 

Thud,  thud,  went  the  treadle. 

"I  wish  the  angel  I  am  modeling  were  alive. 
It  would  take  me  under  its  wing,  and  I  should 
never  be  cold  nor  hungry  any  more.  Oh,  how 
frozen  my  fingers  are,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  little  coals  left  in  my  scaldino."  Then 
the  child  put  down  his  clay  image  and  hugged 
the  scaldino,  stretched  his  cold  little  fingers 
over  it  and  drew  the  dumb  thing  to  his  breast 
as  if  it  had  been  alive.  The  cat  crept  closer 
to  him,  and  rubbed  against  his  leg. 

"Ah,  pussy,"  said  the  boy,  "you  are  hungry 
and  think  I  have  forgotten  you,  and  so  you  are 
begging  for  your  dinner.  Come,  let  us  go,  now 
there  is  a  little  sunshine.  It  may  warm  us. 
Who  knows  but  what  we  may  pick  up  a  soldo 
or  two?"  So  they  stole  out  together  and 
crossed  to  the  Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  where 
the  strangers  go  to  see  the  sculpture  of  Mi- 
chelangelo and  the  chapel  of  the  Medici. 

The  boy  stationed  himself  near  the  church 
door.  "A  soldo,  signorina,  a  soldo!"  But 
the  signorina  passed  by  without  even  glancing 
at  him. 

Then  came  a  great  man  with  a  red  book  in 
his  hand,  who,  when  Benedetto  begged  a  soldo, 
looked  severely  at  him  and  struck  his  cane  more 
firmly  on  the  ground  as  he  strutted  on.  A 
prince  strolled  past  them,  but  his  head  was  so 
high  up  in  the  clouds  he  couldn't  see  little 
Benedetto  and  his  cat  Pimpernello. 

The  boy's  face  was  getting  whiter  and  more 
disappointed  every  moment,  when  a  little  gray- 
haired  old  lady  saw  the  wee  white  face.  She 
pulled  a  soldo  from  her  glove,  where  she  seemed 
to  carry  a  number  of  centimes  and  little  soldi 
for  just  such  an  occasion,  put  it  into  his  hand, 
and  went  on. 

Benedetto  smiled  gleefully,  for  several  morn- 
ings the  gray-haired  lady  had  been  his  good 
fairy  and  had  never  willingly  passed  him  by. 

"Now  some  chestnut  paste  for  me,  Pimper- 
nello, and  a  dinner  for  you !"  exclaimed  the 
boy. 

He  ran  to  a  small  stand  in  the  Piazza  San 
Lorenzo,  where  a  funny  old  man  with  very 
short  legs  sold  slices  of  chestnut  paste  which 
looked  like  chocolate,  also  tempting  quarters  of 
oranges  and  lemons  dipped  in  pink  sirup  and 
mounted  on  sticks. 

"A  big  piece,"  said  the  child,  looking  up 
beseechingly  into  the  face  of  the  vender;  "I  am 
very,  very  hungry  today."  When  he  had  the 
longed  for  morsel  in  his  hand,  he  called  cheerily 
to  the  cat,  "Come,  Pimpernello ;  the  first  stroke 


of  12  has  sounded  and  we  must  be  in  the 
cloisters  for  ycur  dinner."  At  the  first  peal  of 
the  bells  the  cat  had  looked  very  anxious  in- 
deed, but  the  moment  his  little  master  spoke  he 
sprang  across  the  road  toward  the  cloisters  of 
San  Lorenzo,  the  very  happiest  pussy  in  the 
world. 

Very  many  years  ago  in  Florence,  so  long 
ago  indeed  that  no  one  tells  the  story  or 
the  origin  of  the  custom  quite  correctly,  some 
kind-hearted  person  who  loved  all  animals, 
and  especially  cats,  left  a  little  legacy  to  feed 
all  the  poor  and  homeless  kitties,  the  meeting 
place  to  be  the  beautiful  cloisters  of  San 
Lorenzo.  And  so  every  day  at  noon,  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  great  bell  in  the  belfry,  all 
the  unhappy,  starved,  neglected,  homeless  cats 
in  the  neighborhood  gather  in  the  cloisters,  and 
there,  among  the  delicately  molded  pillars  and 
traceries  done  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Italy's 
master  sculptors,  an  old  woman  feeds  the 
hungry  and  friendless  pussies.  On  this  par- 
ticular day  there  they  stood,  yellow  ones,  gray 
ones,  some  lame  and  blind,  all  thin,  neglected 
and  miserable.  Pimpernello  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  of  them  all,  for  he  had  a  dear  little 
master  and,  although  not  a  very  comfortable 
home,  still  a  shelter,  and  someone  to  care 
whether  he  went  away  and  stayed  away,  or 
came  home  and  stayed  at  home. 

The  dinner  was  really  for  homeless  cats, 
but  the  old  woman  who  was  caretaker  of  the 
cloisters  kne>v  that  Benedetto's  father  was  very 
poor,  old  and  dumb,  so  Pimpernello  always 
had  his  nice  piece  of  meat  saved  for  him,  and 
v/as  expectant  and  ready  to  go  to  the  cloisters 
at  the  first  stroke  of  the  San  Lorenzo  bell. 

One  cold,  very  cold,  winter's  day  Pimpernello 
came  alone.  The  old  woman  wondered,  but 
of  course  could  ask  no  questions.  The  next 
day  he  was  again  alone,  and  the  next  day  still 
alone.  "Where's  Benedetto !"  she  exclaimed 
at  last,  when  a  whole  week  had  gone  by  and  no 
pale  little  boy  with  great  dark  eyes  had  come 
with  the  cat  for  its  dinner.  Pussy  mewed,  put 
up  his  back  and  rubbed  against  the  old  care- 
taker's dress,  but  of  course  she  could  not  un- 
derstand what  he  wanted  to  say. 

Poor  Pimpernello  !  He  was  very  anxious  to 
explain.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  how  one  bitter 
day  when  there  was  little  ashes  in  Benedetto's 
scaldino,  and  even  the  poor  little  earthen  dish 
had  grown  quite  cold,  four  tall  men  in  black 
gowns  and  masks,  with  holes  only  for  their 
eyes  to  peep  through,  had  come  and  taken 
the  little  boy  on  a  litter  away  from  the  cold, 
comfortless  mattress  where  he  lay  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  But  where  they  had  gone 
the  cat  did  not  know.  Benedetto  had  been  ill 
for  several  days,  hungry,  cold  and  neglected, 
with  only  the  old  dumb  father  to  wonder 
vaguely  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Then 
the  old  father  himself  pined  and  fell  ill,  and 
the  Misericordia  came  and  bore  him  away 
also. 

A  few  days  later  some  strange  men  arrived 
and  took  down  the  flowerpots  and  scaldinos, 
moved  out  the  wheel  which  had  whispered  so 
cheerily  to  Benedetto  and  the  cat  and  drove 
Pimpernello  out  of  doors. 

"Ah,"  said  the  cat  to  himself,  "the  old  potter 
must  be  dead ;  and  my  poor  little  master, 
where  is  he  ?  A  homeless  cat  indeed  I  am  now, 
with  not  a  friend  in  the  world." 

So  Pimpernello  prowled  about  the  churches 
in  the  daytime  and  regularly  at  noon  went 
to  the  cloisters  for  his  dinner.  He  was  very 
Icnely  without  Benedetto,  and  often  longed  for 
the  days  when  he  had  stayed  so  silently  in  the 
dark  cellar  by  the  side  of  the  little  boy  when 
he  modeled  his  clay  angels. 

So  weeks  and  months,  more  than  a  year, 
passed  by  and  Pimpernello  commenced  to  grow 
old.  His  joints  became  stiff  and  his  eyes  dim, 
so  he  did  not  leave  the  cloisters  at  all,  but  lay 
under  the  cedar  trees  during  the  long  warm 
days,  with  the  grasshoppers  jumping  in  the 
grass  beside  him.  He  wondered  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  roof  and  twisted  chimneys  of  the 
courtyard  if  he  should  ever  see  his  old  master 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

A  QUEER  LITTLE  CRADLE 

There's   a   queer   little  cradle   on   each  little 
flower 

Where  the  wee  seed  babies  are  sleeping; 
Though  so  small,  they  are  growing  hour  by 
hour. 

And  the  nurse-flower  watch  is  keeping. 

All  around  and  about  are  the  stamen  trees. 
Where  the  gold  pollen  cakes  are  growing, 
And  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  shake  these 
trees. 

And  the  seed  babies  think  that  it's  snowing. 

But  the  snow  in  Flower  Land  is  yellow  snow. 
And  the  wee  seed  baby  loves  it ; 

And  it  eats  and  eats,  and  this  makes  it  grow, 
While  the  nurse-flower  smiles  above  it. 

— Silver  Cross. 


again.  Why  didn't  the  Misericordia  come  and 
take  him  away  too ! 

The  Misericordia  is  a  society  of  noble  Floren- 
tine gentlemen  who  give  up  many  of  their 
leisure  hours  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  ill  and  in  want.  When  the  poor  are 
very  ill,  four  come  with  a  litter,  clad  in  black 
gowns  and  wearing  masks  so  they  cannot  be 
recognized,  and  the  sufferer  is  borne  away  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  receives  the  best  of  care 
and  attention.  It  is  a  secret  society  and  has 
been  founded  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
and  it  does  more  good  than  one  can  easily 
realize  among  the  destitute  of  Florence. 

Well  might  Pimpernello  long  for  the  Miseri- 
cordia, for  the  old  woman  caretaker  had 
grown  older  and  crosser,  and  poor  pussy  had 
been  there  so  long  he  had  earned  his  name, 
"the  cat  of  the  cloisters."  Often  he  thought 
he  had  stayed  too  long  and  outlived  his  wel- 
come ;  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  room 
for  younger  and  hungrier  animals  who  de- 
served as  much  as  he  the  noonday  dinner. 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  leave  the  cloisters, 
too  feeble  to  do  more  than  crawl  from  the 
cedar  trees  to  the  arches,  and  from  the  arches 
back  again  to  the  cedars  ;  and  one  day  he  lay 
quite  still  on  the  grass  and  didn't  move  even 
for  his  dinner.  The  old  woman  brought  it  to 
(Continued  on  page  443) 

Out  for  a  Ride 

When  he  lies  down,  the  elephant  does  not 
bring  his  hind  legs  under  him,  like  other 
quadrupeds,  but  extends  them  backward,  as  a 
man  does  when  kneeling.  Then  when  he  gets 
up  he  does  it  on  the  installment  plan — front 
first,  rear  afterwards.  If  you  happen  to  be  on 
his  back  during  the  rising  operation  you  feel 


as  if  you  were  on  a  storm-tossed  ship  at  sea. 
But  it  really  is  great  fun  when  you  get  used 
to  it.  That  the  people  in  this  picture  are  en- 
joying themselves  you  can  readily  see.  They 
are  the  faculty  of  the  Allahabad  Christian  Col- 
Itge,  Allahabad,  India,  and  are  setting  out  for 
a  ride  around  the  forty-two  acre  campus  of  the 
institution. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  April  7,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  I.  Cor.  15:1-11.  Golden  Text, 
Acts  2:32:  This  Jesus  did  God  raise  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 

Easter  Sunday  breaks  the  continuity  of  our 
sludy  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  Scripture  for 
this  study  was  written  by  Paul  the  apostle  to 
a  church  that  he  had  founded.  After  Paul 
left  them  the  Christians  in  Corinth  had  experi- 
enced temptation  along  several  lines.  The 
report  of  it  all  had  reached  Paul,  and  point 
by  point  in  his  letter  he  traverses  all  that  he 
had  heard.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the  long 
letter  he  comes  to  the  question  that  had 
troubled  some,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Paul  begins  his  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
a  recapitulation  of  what  he  had  preached,  and 
what  they  had  accepted  when  they  became 
Christians  (vs.  1-4).  Next  he  gives  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  could  rest  their  belief. 
Christ  had  appeared  and  been  recognized  on 
six  different  occasions,  and  the  last  of  those 
six  appearances  was  to  him,  Paul,  alone  (vs. 
5-8).  Finally  he  asserts  that  the  grace  of  God 
had  made  him  what  he  was,  and  through  him 
had  made  them  what  they  were,  believers  in 
Christ  (vs.  9-1 1). 

Fact  That  Christ  Rose  Whole  Significance 
of  Easter  Day 

Let  us  remember  in  connection  with  Easter 
Day  that  its  whole  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Christ  rose.  Without  that,  Easter  is 
nothing.  Let  us  remember  that  this  must  al- 
ways go  with  ?ny  teaching  as  to  Jesus.  There 
is  no  gospel  of  Christ  unless  there  be  a  whole 
gospel.  The  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord 
must  be  the  most  stupendous  fact  of  history. 
Any  belief  which  omits  that  is  a  vain  belief. 

Paul  boldly  declares  that  the  gospel  he  had 
preached  the  Corinthians  had  received ;  that 
they  had  been  saved  by  it,  and  were  standing 
in  it  (vs.  1-2). 

Paul  is  particular  to  show  (vs.  3-4)  that  he 
required  them  to  accept  nothing  which  he  had 
not  himself  accepted.  The  steps  he  repeats 
one  by  one. 

1.  Jesus  died.  In  his  death  he  died  to  sin, 
that  in  him  we  might  all  be  dead  to  sin. 

2.  Jesus  was  buried.  That  was  necessary 
to  make  the  historic  fact  of  death  sure. 

3.  On  the  third  day  Jesus  rose.  All  this  was 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  On  such  bases 
rested  all  the  preaching  of  the  first  half  century 
of  Christianity. 

Apostle  Paul  in  Brief  Recital  Gives  Various 
Appearances  of  Jesus 

Verse  5 — Cephas  was  Peter.  Cephas  was  his 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  name,  Peter  his  Greek 
name.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  meeting 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Luke  24 134. 
Peter  saw  Jesus  somewhere  on  that  first  resur- 
rection day,  and  that  night  had  been  telling 
the  other  nine  about  it,  Thomas  being  absent, 
just  before  the  two  from  Emmaus  came  in. 

When  Paul  says  Jesus  next  appeared  to  "the 
twelve,"  he  means  the  company  of  the  apostles. 
There  were  no  longer  twelve ;  one  was  dead. 

Verse  6 — Here  is  the  only  record  of  Christ's 
appearance  to  500  at  once.  This  was  doubt- 
less when  he  met  his  followers  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee  to  which  he  had  directed  them 
to  gather. 

Verse  7 — Of  his  appearance  to  James  there 
is  no  other  record.  Which  James  this  was  is 
not  told.  There  were  three  men  of  this  name. 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  James  the  Lord's  brother,  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  of  James.  This  last  was 
perhaps  the  man  Paul  means,  as  he  was  known 
10  him  personally. 

Verse  8 — "Last  of  all  to  me."  Paul  clinches 
his  assertions  as  to  the  fact  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  risen  Lord.  A  man  who  can  say  "I 
saw"  has  great  advantage  over  an  antagonist. 

Verse  e — That  sight  and  the  conversation 
that  followed  made  Paul  an  apostle.  "Apostle" 


The  Appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord 

means  "a  man  sent."  Jesus  at  Damascus 
said,  "I  will  send  thee  to  the  gentiles."  "Not 
worthy — because  I  persecuted."  Memory  is 
strong.  Good  as  God  had  been  to  him,  Paul 
could  never  forget  his  own  previous  record. 
Then  the  thought  of  the  divine  grace  sweeps 
over  him  as  he  writes,  and  he  adds  in  ecstasy, 
"But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  an  apostle  just 
as  much  as  any  of  them  are." 

Verse  10 — Note  how  here  also  appear  his 
exultation  and  absolute  acceptance  of  the  fact 
of  the  risen  Lord  whom  he  had  himself  seen. 

Verse  1 1 — Here  Paul  sums  up  the  whole 
m.atter.  "Whether  therefore  I  or  they  are  the 
chief  of  the  apostles  and  more  abundant  in 
labors,  the  fact  remains  that  the  appearance  of 
the  risen  Lord  made  me  preach  and  made 
you  believe." 

That  JcsHs  Appeared  After  His  Death  Is 
Repeatedly  Asserted 

This  whole  passage  is  an  introduction  to  the 
great  discussion  of  the  doctrine  which  follows 
in  the  remainder  of  chapter  15. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  appeared  after  his  death 
was  asserted  by  Mary  Magdalene  (John  20:18). 
It  was  asserted  by  at  least  two  other  women 
who  told  the  disciples  (Matt.  28:1-8;  Mark 
16;  Luke  24:10).  It  was  asserted  by  the 
soldiers  who  watched  the  tomb  in  the  garden. 
They  told  the  chief  priests  (Matt.  28:11).  It 
was  asserted  by  Simon  Peter  (Acts  2:32).  It 
was  asserted  by  two  men  who  lived  at  Emmaus 
and  who  entertained  him  at  supper  (Luke 
24:33-35)-  ft  was  asserted  by  John  the  be- 
loved, who  saw  him  on  the  shore  after  a  night 
of  fruitless  fishing  (John  21).  It  was  re- 
peatedly asserted  by  Paul. 

Without  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  we  have 
the  story  of  ;i  lovely  life  ;  we  have  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  character  and  will  of  God  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  teaching  given  the  race; 
but  we  have  no  triumphant  Victor  King.  With- 
out a  Victor  Kipg  we  are  still  slaves  to  sin. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection 
was  sufficient  not  only  to  convince  his  friends 
but  to  convert  his  foes,  and  that  proof  was 
found  not  simply  in  fleeting  visions  but  in 
permanent  results. 

In  spite  of  what  the  evangelists  tell  us  of  the 
incredulity  of  our  Lord's  immediate  disciples 
(Mark  16:11;  John  20:9),  many  critics  insist 
that  their  supposed  meetings  with  the  risen 
Saviour  were  the  effect  of  "pious  hallucination." 

But  Saul  was  a  persecutor  (Acts  8:3),  so 
bitter  in  his  antagonism  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  shed  blood  in  his  efforts  to  crush  out 
the  Christian  "heresy,"  and  he  had  abandoned 
his  ordinary  pursuits  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  carrying  out  of  this  cruel  policy.  It  was 
indeed  while  so  engaged,  when  his  zeal  against 
Christ  had  carried  him  into  remote  regions 
from  which  he  would  ordinarily  have  held  him- 
self aloof,  that  the  risen  Christ  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  of  such  convincing  power  that 
he  became  instantly  "a  new  man."  And 
Paul,  not  having  known  Christ  "after  the 
flesh,"  became  naturally  the  apostle  of  the 
resurrection  rather  than  of  the  virgin  birth. 
His  Christ  was  emphatically  the  risen  Christ  ; 
and  to  him  all  preaching  was  a  farce  and  all 
belief  a  delusion  which  did  not  rest  upon  an 
ever  living  and  glorified  Saviour,  One  who  has 
passed  into  the  heavens  bearing  with  him  our 
nature  (I.  Cor.  15:12-19). 

Poiver  That  Will  Lift  from  Sinful  Past 
Will  Lift  to  Celestial  Future 

Verse  i — The  resurrection  was  not  with 
Paul  a  happy  afterthought,  needed  to  make 
the  structure   of   Christian  doctrine  complete. 


Nor  was  it  the  evolutionary  product  of  as- 
cending philosophies.  .  It  was  Paul's  first  mes- 
sage, as  it  remained  his  last,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  preaching  and  through  this 
preaching  (of  the  resurrection)  that  the  Corin- 
thians had  come  to  their  new  moral  vigor 
and  elevation.  To  drop  it  now  would  be  to 
cut  away  the  ladder  by  which  they  had  as- 
cended from  pagan  degradations. 

Verse  2 — The  practical  effect  of  the  doc- 
trine as  revealed  in  their  own  lives  was  a 
guaranty  of  their  hope.  They  had  been  saved 
from  a  sinful  past.  That  was  evidence  of  a 
power  which  would  lift  them  to  a  celestial 
future. 

Verse  3 — The  death  which  preceded  the 
resurrection  was  not  a  common  submission  to 
the  fate  of  mortals.  The  resurrection  was 
no  more  unique  than  was  the  death,  in  that  the 
death  had  been  for  a  redemptive  purpose  long 
anticipated  in  the  Scriptures  (Ps.  22:15). 

Verse  4 — The  reality  of  the  death  was  certi- 
fied to  by  an  actual  burial.  And  so  important 
did  the  early  Christians  feel  it  to  be  to  prove 
the  real  death  of  Christ  as  preceding  his  real 
resurrection  that  they  even  put  it  into  their 
first  and  shortest  creed — "crucified,  dead  and 
buried." 

The  Resurrection  One  of  the  Best  Attested 
Facts  of  History 

Verse  s — Paul  passes  rapidly  in  review  cer- 
tsin  of  the  better  known  and  most  memorable 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ.  Peter  was 
not  the  first  to  whom  Christ  appeared  but 
the  first  of  those  called  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection  (Acts  i  :8).  The  interview  was  of 
so  sacred  a  nature  that  its  details  were  never 
made  public  (Luke  24:34),  but  it  was  needed 
to  restore  Peter  to  the  leadership  he  had  for- 
feited by  his  denial  of  his  Lord.  "The  twelve" 
stood  for  the  company  of  the  select  disciples 
even  after  Judas  fell. 

Verse  6 — The  large  company,  500,  who  were 
summoned  to  meet  the  risen  Saviour  gathered 
in  Galilee  (Matt.  28:7-10;  Mark  16:7),  where 
they  would  be  freer  from  interference  than  in 
Tudea.  These  witnesses  were  for  the  mosr 
part  alive  and  known  to  the  churches. 

Verse  7 — James,  not  the  apostle  but  the 
Lord's  brother  and  the  head  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  i  :i9),  had  not  been  an  early 
believer  (John  7:5),  and  except  for  some 
special  indorsement  by  the  risen  Saviour  his 
usefulness  might  have  been  greatly  impaired. 
He  is  probably  the  James  here  referred  to. 

Verse  8 — And  then,  possibly  two  or  three 
years  later,  Jesus  had  arrested  Saul  in  his 
career  of  persecution  and  brought  him, 
humbled  and  submissive,  a  willing  captive  to 
Damascus  (Acts  9).  Paul  would  not  have 
the  believers  in  Corinth  fear  that  their  faith 
was  insecurely  buttressed  (Acts  26:26).  He 
had  himself  a  strong  confidence  in  the  spirit's 
witness  to  the  validity  of  his  faith  (Rom.  8  :i6), 
but  he  did  not  despise  the  witness  of  the  senses 
which  Jesus  himself  accorded  to  the  doubting 
Thomas   (John  20:26-29). 

The  Consecrated  Church  a  Witness  to  the 
Living,  Present,  Divine  Christ 

Verse  9 — The  apostleship  was  not  something 
Paul  had  sought  but  something  he  dared  not 
avoid  (I.  Cor.  9-16).  The  apostles  were  pre- 
eminently witnesses  of  his  resurrection  (Acts 
I  :2i-22).  The  simple  fact  that  Jesus  had  so 
rppeared  to  Paul  and  directed  his  course  in- 
dicated Paul's  "call"  to  the  high  office  held 
by  the  others.  Paul  himself  cites  this  as  one 
of  the  seals  upon  his  apostleship  (I.  Cor.  9:1). 

Verse  10 — But  in  addition  to  the  vision  and 
the  voice  he  had  the  comfort  of  the  visible 
fruit.  His  preaching  had  not  been  unac- 
companied by  marked  conversions.  A  dead 
and  buried  and  decayed  Christ  could  not  se- 
cure to  him  what  he  had  been  enabled  to 
gather.  There  was  a  living  Christ  behind  his 
preaching.  There  were  the  works  of  Christ 
sealing  with  divine  approval  his  message.  The 
living,  believing,  praying,  working  Christian 
church  is  in  itself  a  witness  to  the  resurrection, 
a  witness  to  the  living,  present  divine  Christ. 
That  is  the  thought  with  which  this  passage 
closes. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  March  31,  1912 

Home  Mission   Topic — Christian  Citizenship. 

American  citizenship.  What  shall  it  be, 
pagan  or  Christian  ?  There  are  two  replies, 
both  emphasizing  the  need  for  Christian  citi- 
zenship. One  comes  from  the  Vatican.  The 
other  is  the  voice  of  the  Protestant  church. 
For  a  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  the  papal  church  labors  inces- 
santly. It  has  but  one  head,  one  impelling 
power,  one  final  purpose.  It  seldom  loses 
its  hold  on  any  child  born  into  any  of  its  fami- 
lies. It  can  command  a  devotion  which  no 
other  church  can  equal.  John  Henry  Jowett, 
one  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  world,  comes 
to  make  his  home  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
few  meet  him  at  the  steamer's  dock,  and  a 
few  hundreds  gather  for  his  public  reception. 
Cardinal  Farley  returns  from  Rome  after  his 
investiture,  and  the  wireless  telegraph  heralds 
his  approach,  and  the  avenues  of  the  city  are 
literally  packed  with  thronging  thousands  to 
welcome  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
never  fails  to  improve  an  opportunity  for 
spectacular  display,  and  for  self  exploitation. 
It  would  have  America  Christian,  but  its  defi- 
nition of  Christian  is  one  who  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  Protestant  church  is  equally  a  Christian 
church,  but  not  equally  united,  not  equally  self- 
demonstrative.  Its  work  is  not  done  on  the 
"one  army  of  the  living  God"  plan.  It  will 
plant  five  churches  in  a  town  or  village  that 
needs  but  one.  It  will  multiply  money  for 
divisional  effort,  and  make  needless  expense 
for  results  that  could  be  reached  for  a  quarter 
of  the  cost.  It  often  has  frittered  away  its 
strength  in  denominational  controversies  that 
have  been  destructive  and  unseemly.  And  yet 
the  Protestant  church  does  stand  for  a  Chris- 
tian America.   

Christian  citizenship  can  only  result  from  the 
multiplication  of  Christians.  Only  one  agency 
in  the  world  attempts  to  do  this.  The  world 
of  politics  will  never  make  one  Christian. 
Politics  is  a  great  game  played  by  the  outs 
against  the  ins.    A  man  straight,  fair,  true  in 


the  ordinary  relations  of  life  is  in  politics 
a  politician,  and  you  must  watch  out  if  you 
play  the  game  depending  on  him  for  help. 

The  world  of  finance  will  never  make  a  Chris- 
tian citizen.  Let  gold  lie  too  long  on  sensi- 
tive moral  tissue  in  any  soul  and  corrosion 
or  canker  will  inevitably  follow.  Money-mak- 
ing produces  hard  hearts  and  flabby  morals. 
The  richer  a  community  the  lower  its  aggre- 
gate morality,  is  a  well  proved  rule. 

The  world  of  society  is  steadily  debauching 
citizenship.  From  it  no  virile,  vital  Chris- 
tianity will  ever  come. 

The  world  of  industry  will  not  aid  greatly 
in  making  a  Christian  America.  Omit  the 
captains  of  industry,  the  lieutenants,  the  order- 
lies. Look  only  at  the  rank  and  file.  "The 
square  deal"  is  their  chief  concern.  "Bread 
and  butter"  is  their  cry.  "The  politician,  the 
society  leader,  the  financier,  are  in  the  church, 
therefore  with  it  we  will  have  nothing  to  do." 
Out  of  this  seething  industrial  mass  comes 
socialism,  or  what  is  popularly  so  called,  in 
its  most  alarming  forms.  For  Christian  citi- 
zenship this  portion  of  our  people  care  noth- 
ing. The  citizenship  it  wants  is  one  which 
will  insure  human  rights. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  that  on  which 
the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  must  de- 
pend? Our  answer  will  awake  question  in 
some  minds,  but  we  believe  it  is  the  correct 
answer :  To  a  federated  Christian  church,  and 
to  an  awakened  Christian  ministry.  Perhaps 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  will  never 
be  able  to  work  in  federated  relations.  If  we 
remember  correctly  they  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Christian  commission  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  Each  should  come  once  more  to  see 
the  good  that  is  in  the  other,  and  for  the  love 
of  country  and  the  love  of  God,  to  work  for 
the  Christianization  of  the  now  unchristian 
and  the  rechristianization  of  us  all.  The  only 
power  that  can  produce  a  compact  Christian 
citizenship  is  the  law  given  on  the  mount  to 
Moses,  plus  the  interpretation  of  that  law  given 
on  the  mount  by  Jesus.  The  law  for  public 
and  private  moral  action  as  given  by  Jesus  was 
in  his  opinion  perfectly  practical,  or  he  never 


would  have  uttered  it.  Fairness  and  faith- 
fulness are  its  two  great  requirements.  Of 
those  two  qualifications  of  good  citizenship 
the  men  and  women  coming  to  us  from  mid- 
European  lands  know  nothing.  They  must  be 
taught  this  wonderful  lore  of  true  liberty. 
The  Catholics  are  the  natural  ones  to  reach 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants  the  Protes- 
tants ;  and  if  either  branch  of  the  church  does 
not,  will  not,  cannot  reach  its  own,  let  the 
other  do  it  in  God's  name. 

How  do  the  politicians  reach  voters?  By 
every  means  which  voice,  pen  and  press  put 
at  their  command.  There  is  the  example  for 
the  church.  Its  ministers  have  a  larger  op- 
portunity to  mold  the  form  of  the  future  of 
our  nation  morally  than  any  other  single  force. 
Ring  loud  the  bell  whose  note  is  Christian 
activity.  Be  earnest,  not  so  much  to  make  a 
man  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Catholic  as  to  make 
him,  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  a  pure- 
hearted  Christian.  The  "white  slave"  traffic 
piostitutes  young  men,  young  women,  boys  and 
girls  by  the  thousands  every  year.  The  in- 
trenched liquor  traffic  every  year  makes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  abandoned  men  and 
wcmen  faithless,  useless,  burdens  to  society. 
Look  not  to  the  brothel  or  the  barroom  for 
recruits  with  which  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
army  that  will  march  to  win  this  nation  for 
Jesus  Christ.  The  black  slave  trade  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  was  the  curse  of  the  world.  It 
and  what  resulted  from  it  have  placed  in  the 
American  negro  of  today  an  unmoral  trend 
that  will  be  hard  to  eradicate.  It  is  a  menace 
to  our  Christian  citizenship.  The  "white  slave" 
trade  will  place  an  equally  violent  and  to  be 
dreaded  unmoral  trend  in  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  white  population 
of  America.  _ 

Ministers  of  God,  go  for  your  people.  Get 
through  the  crust  of  politics,  money-making, 
society-exploiting,  to  their  hearts.  America 
needs  today  consecrated  Christians,  whose  fair- 
ness, whose  faithfulness,  whose  love  for  Christ 
and  country  shall  be  in  their  lives  like  a 
flaming  fire. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


April  7,  1912 

AS  WE  LOOK  BACKWARD 

Topic — The  kind  of  life  we  shall  wish  we  had 
lived.     Luke  16:19-31. 

This  topic  affords  a  good  exercise  in  mental 
gymnastics.  It  involves  a  long,  high  jump 
forward.  One's  personality  is  projected  from 
the  fog  of  the  present  into  the  clear  sunshine 
of  the  future.  An  effort  is  made  to  try  to 
see  things  in  retrospect,  and  to  look  upon  the 
piesent  as  if  it  had  become  the  past;  and  to 
try  to  weigh  relative  values  from  the  stand- 
point of  eternity.  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live 
over  again,"  we  often  hear  people  say ;  and 
then  they  proceed  to  enumerate  the  mistakes 
they  would  avoid.  Whittier  gathers  up  this 
common  thought  in  the  familiar  lines. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "It  might  have  been." 


The  wise  person  will  anticipate  tomorrow's 
experience  for  today's  service,  for  imagination 
may  lend  us,  to  some  degree,  Ihe  attitude  of 
the  coming  years.  It  is  quite  possible  to  know 
now  how  some  traits  of  character  and  some 
kinds  of  conduct  will  appear  when  reviewed 
from  the  angle  of  a  distant  future — from 
eternity.   

The  last  words  of  John  B.  Gough,  ere  he 
was  stricken  on  the  public  platform  in  a  Phila- 
delphia suburb,  were,  "Young  man,  keep  your 


record  clean."  The  deep  wisdom  of  that  ex- 
hortation is  clearer  to  the  old  than  to  the  young. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  experience  in  the 
world,  if  he  have  any  concern  for  humanity, 
who  would  not  say,  as  his  most  important 
message  to  youth,  "Beware  of  doing  in  heed- 
lessness or  impulsiveness  anything  that  will 
cause  you  shame  or  sorrow  twenty  years  hence." 
A  youth  free  from  folly  means  a  life  free 
from  remorse.  The  bitter  sorrow  of  count- 
less persons — sorrow  that  spells  tragedy  and  dis- 
grace and  disappointment  and  shut  doors  of 
usefulness  and  happiness — is  the  recollection 
and  consequences  of  the  sins  of  youth.  "Oh, 
if  somebody  had  only  warned  me  that  I  would 
wear  this  one  act  of  evil  impulse  like  a  felon's 
fetter  all  through  my  life  !"  cries  the  humiliated 
man,  who  in  youth  thought  it  manly  to  do  as 
"all  the  fellows  do."   

"How  would  I  look  upon  this  act,  or  this 
course,  twenty,  fifty,  a  thousand  years  hence?" 
is  a  good  question  to  ask  one's  self  frequently. 

The  idea  of  this  topic  is  to  apply  the  touch- 
stone of  eternity  to  our  acts.  What  is  good 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  endless  life  is  good 
now.    For  noble  character  is  eternal. 

Nobody  is  ever  sorry  at  the  eventide  of  his 
years  for  having  lived  a  clean  life.  "Keep 
thyself  pure"  is  the  exhortation  of  age  to 
youth.  The  most  direct  and  abiding  contri- 
bution that  can  be  made  to  the  solution  of  the 


social  question  is  for  the  individual  to  give 
the  world  an  unspotted  life. 

Nobody  is  ever  sorry,  when  he  comes  to  re- 
view life  as  a  whole,  for  having  been  unselfish. 
The  person  who  has  poured  out  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  fellows  has  made  the  most 
acceptable  of  offerings  to  God ;  and  all  the 
pains  of  self-sacrifice  are  forgotten  in  the 
sweetness  of  fellowship  with  Him  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  world.  — 

Nobody  is  ever  sorry  for  having  been  kind. 
Simple  gentleness  and  considerateness,  the  pa- 
tient tone,  the  cheery  word,  the  sympathetic 
smile,  the  tactful  inquiry,  are  investments  that 
continue  to  pay  dividends  even  in  eternity. 

Nobody  is  ever  sorry  for  having  been 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  to  his  ideals.  The 
memory  of  having  stood  fast  by  those  who 
trusted  one — by  Christ  and  all  lesser  friends — 
is  one  of  the  rewards  that  make  the  end  of  life 
glad.  _ 

Nobody  is  ever  sorry  for  having  entered 
the  circle  of  Christ's  friends  early,  but  many 
mourn  that  ihey  delayed  so  long. 

Youth  is  the  only  time 
To  think  and  decide  on  a  great  course  ; 
Manhood  with  action  follows ;  but  it's  dreary 
To  have  to  alter  our  whole  life  image — 
The  time  past,  the  strength  gone. 

— Robert  Browning. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Practical  Federation  in  Japan 

The  missionary  body  in  Japan,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  is  exhibiting  a  unity 
and  a  oneness  of  purpose  which  is  remark- 
able. The  missionaries  more  and  more  are 
coming  to  know  one  another  not  as  Presbyte- 
rians or  Congregationalists  or  Methodists  but 
as  fellow  workers  in  the  great  task  of  winning 
Japan  for  Christ. 

For  several  years  a  committee  has  been 
investigating  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  advancement  of  evangelization, 
and  while  certain  districts  are  definitely  as- 
signed to  different  missions,  if  it  is  found  that 
they  are  not  succeeding  as  they  should  this 
committee  may  assign  other  missions  to  help 
in  the  work.  The  absorbing  idea  is  not  the 
aggrandizement  of  any  one  mission  but  a  burn- 
ing desire  that  Japan  may  hear  the  gospel. 

Already  $2,000  has  been  paid  in  by  the  vari- 
ous missions  toward  the  united  effort  to  build 
up  a  Christian  literature  which  will  serve,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  to  combat  the  strong 
infidel  literature  now  prevalent.  The  plans 
call  for  $2,000  a  year,  and  the  hope  is  to  have 
one  foreigner  give  his  whole  lime  to  writing, 
translating  and  editing  books  that  bear  on  this 
subject,  the  mission  to  which  he  belongs  being 
expected  to  lend  his  services  to  the  cause  and 
pay  his  salary.  A  Japanese,  chosen  by  the  con- 
federated Japanese  churches,  is  to  be  his 
colaborer,  and  the  Japanese  are  expected  to 
pay  the  salary  of  their  man. 

The  common  interest  is  also  manifest  in  the 
plans  already  on  foot  to  build  a  school  for  for- 
eign children  in  Tokyo.  This  will  manifestly 
appeal  to  all  the  missionaries,  since  it  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  education  of  their 
children  without  the  necessity  of  sending  them 
away  from  home.  Another  union  effort  is  di- 
rected toward  plans  for  a  Christian  univer- 
sity in  Tokyo.  The  call  for  this  is  imperative, 
not  only  because  the  applications  for  entrance 
to  the  universities  in  Tokyo  are  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  schools  but  because  it  has 
been  found  that  the  school  officials  are  inclined 
to  discriminate  against  those  applicants  who 
have  come  from  the  mission  schools.  The 
fact  that  students  who  graduate  from  the  mis- 
sion schools  can  enter  a  university  equal  to  that 
which  is  under  government  control  will  be  a 
great  encouragement,  and  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  university  will  have  a  wide  influence 
as  an  evangelizing  agency. 

A  common  hymn  book  is  now  in  use  among 
all  the  Protestant  churches  in  Japan,  and  the 
problem  of  Sunday  school  literature  has  been 
settled  in  the  same  way.  It  is  even  true  that 
church  members,  when  moving  to  a  new  place, 
are  advised  to  cast  in  their  membership  with 
whatever  Christian  church  is  in  that  com- 
munity. 

While  Christianity  has  gained  such  wonderful 
triumphs,  strong  Christian  institutions  have  been 
established  and  the  country,  especially  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  has  been  mightily  influenced 
by  Christian  thought,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
there  are  more  non-Christians  in  Japan  today 
than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  since  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  30,000,000  to  50,- 
000,000.  The  Christians  in  Tokyo  number 
about  one  in  200,  but  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
only  one  in  600.  Immense  districts  are  still 
entirely  untouched  by  missionary  influence,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them  is  a 
challenge  to  the  faith  and  courage  of  mission- 
aries of  all  denominations. 


A  Woman  Possessed  with  a  Devil 

And  she  gave  the  site  of  a  church  and  helped 
to  build  it !  The  story  comes  from  Korea  and 
is  told  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bruen.  She  had  been 
a  sorceress  and  a  worshiper  of  stone  images. 
Called  here  and  there  to  divine  the  causes  of 
sickness  and  other  troubles  and  to  exorcise  evil 
spirits  by  weird  rites,  she  made  considerable 
money.  Coming  to  the  county  seat  on  one  oc- 
casion last  spring,  she  happened  to  go  into 
the  church  and  almost  broke  up  the  meeting. 
The  people  firmly  believed  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit.  Her  conduct  was 
frantic.  She  claimed  and  proclaimed  herself 
to  be  God,  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and 
raved.  The  Christians  undertook  to  conquer 
her  by  prayer  and  song.  They  told  her  that 
she  had  worshiped  evil  spirits  and  had  worked 


for  the  devil  so  long  that  she  had  become  his 
slave,  but  that  Jesus  was  able  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits  and  to  set  her  free  if  she  would  believe 
and  pray.  When  she  began  to  wave  her  hands 
and  rattle  her  tongue  they  told  her  that  if  she 
opened  her  mouth  the  devil  would  get  her 
again.  During  the  singing  she  became  quiet. 
When  they  knelt  in  prayer  they  made  her  do 
the  same,  and  finally  they  persuaded  her  to 
say,  "O  God,  forgive  my  sin  and  cast  out  this 
evil  spirit  for  Jesus'  sake.  Amen."  Since  then 
she  has  been  more  sane,  although  not  entirely 
recovered.  There  were  three  women  who 
thought  that  they  had  received  sons  in  answer 
to  prayers  to  her  special  divinity — Miryuk,  a 
stone  image.  She  has  been  to  preach  to  these 
people  and  has  told  them  that  she  possesses 
no  power,  but  that  they  must  believe  in  Jesus. 
She  made  them  prepare  bread  and  bring  it  to 
the  church  for  a  thanksgiving  service.  She  re- 
cently sent  3  yen  as  a  special  collection  to  the 
church  at  the  county  seat,  where  she  first  came 
under  Christian  influence,  with  the  request  that 
they  especially  remember  to  pray  for  her.  The 
fine  church  in  her  native  village  was  built  on 
land  that  she  gave  and  in  part  with  money  that 
she  collected. 

New  Kamerun  Open  to  Missionary  Effort 

The  territory  in  West  Africa  recently  ceded 
by  France  to  Germany  is  almost  half  as  large 
as  the  German  empire  and  contains  more  than 
a  million  inhabitants.  It  has  no  Protestant 
missionaries,  since  the  French  government 
would  nor  permit  other  than  a  French  society 
to  commence  work  and  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  was  vtnable  to  enter  the  open  door. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  the  in- 
habitants are  Bantus,  heathen  without  culture  or 
civilization,  while  the  northeastern  part  is  in- 
habited largely  by  Sudan  negroes  who  have  be- 
come Mohammedans.  Since  American  Pres- 
byterians have  for  about  thirty  years  had  an 
increasingly  successful  work  in  Kamerun 
proper,  other  denominations  will  doubtless  look 
to  them  to  occupy  in  part  at  least  this  new 
land.   

Christianity  Not  Foreign  but  International 

The  fact  ihat  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  promi- 
nent Chinese  patriot  of  the  hour,  is  a  Christian 
has  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  ordinary 
Chinese  opinion  about  Christianity.  Dr.  W.  D. 
Noyes  of  Canton  writes  that  until  now  it  has 
seemed  impossible  to  convince  the  rank  and 
file  even  of  Chinese  Christians  that  the  religion 
which  the  missionaries  brought  into  the  coun- 
try was  not  some  foreign  thing.  But  since 
their  own  great  revolutionary  leader,  thorough 
Chinaman  as  he  is,  is  known  to  be  a  follower 
of  Christ,  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  really 
international  has  begun  to  take  hold  of  even 
the  most  prejudiced  Chinaman.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  already,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  a  remarkable 
new  hospitality  to  Christian  ideas.  Colporteurs 
selling  portions  of  Scripture  find  in  many  places 
that  they  dispose  of  their  stocks  as  fast  as  they 
can  hand  out  the  books  and  receive  money. 
There  remain,  of  course,  localities  where  rem- 
nants of  the  old  anti-foreign  feeling  prevail, 
and  conditions  in  Lienchou,  the  martyr  town  of 
tragic  memory,  give  other  missionaries  some 
uneasiness  for  Rev.  J.  S.  Kunkle,  now  the  only 
white  man  living  in  the  town.  But  he  stands 
there  like  a  rock  and  refuses  to  withdraw  from 
the  place  to  a  safer  station.  Canton  itself 
seems  comfortable  and  prosperous.  The  wall 
around  the  city  is  being  pulled  down  and  the 
authorities  are  planning  to  construct  in  its 
place  a  boulevard  encircling  the  town. 


Notable  Commencement  in  Canton 

The  Hackett  Medical  College  for  Women, 
founded  by  a  Presbyterian  elder,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  China  and  has  already  become  one  of  the 
country's  great  institutions.  The  tenth  com- 
mencement occurred  in  January,  and  The  China 
Mail  devotes  two  columns  to  an  account  of  the 
exercises,  which  have  become  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  popular  events  of  the  year. 
Among  those  present  were  Peter  Hing,  a  grad- 
uate of  Toronto  and  Columbia  Universities,  rep- 
resenting the  governor  general,  and  Pan  H.  Lo, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  University  of 


Chicago,  now  acting  as  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs;  also  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
prominent  in  civil,  military,  educational  and 
technical  departments.  Consul  General  Berg- 
holz  presided  and  spoke  in  warmest  com- 
mendation of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  col- 
lege, paying  a  high  compliment  to  Dr.  Mary 
Fulton  for  her  years  of  service.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  U  May  Tak,  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty ;  Dr.  Heiser  of  Manila  and 
Mo  Man  Ming,  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
pronounced  Christian  character,  a  graduate  of 
the  Presbyterian  Training  School  and  an  of- 
ficial occupying  a  high  position  under  the 
new  government.  Nine  graduates  received 
diplomas. 

This  institution  occupies  a  most  influential 
position  in  Kwangtung  province  and  has  stu- 
dents from  several  neighboring  provinces. 
Forty  young  women  have  gone  out  as  graduates, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence of  these  Christian  physicians  in  re- 
moving superstition  and  injurious  practices, 
in  propagating  a  correct  knowledge  of  health 
conditions  and  in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  erect 
sanitary  dwellings  instead  of  the  damp,  poorly 
lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  houses  so  con- 
ducive to  disease.  Apart  from  the  salary  of 
one  foreign  physician,  the  entire  plant,  includ- 
ing the  medical  college,  nurses'  training  school 
and  hospital,  is  self-supporting.  During  the  year 
siibstantial  additions  have  been  made,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Turner  of  Philadelphia  hav- 
ing made  possible  a  fine  new  building  which 
furnishes  an  attractive  home  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  nurses  and  some  needed  apart- 
ments for  administrative  work. 

Sbiato-Buddhist-Christian  Conference 

A  most  significant  movement,  in  view  of 
present-day  conditions  in  education  in  Japan, 
v/as  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tokonami,  vice-minister 
of  home  affairs,  for  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Christianity  to 
consider  the  best  course  for  strengthening 
moral  education  by  religious  sanctions.  Mr. 
Tokonami  issued  a  statement,  explaining  his 
intention  in  calling  the  conference  as  an  ef- 
fort to  direct  attention  to  religion  as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  the  highest  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  both  the  individual  and  the  na- 
tion. There  was  no  thought  of  uniting  the 
adherents  of  the  several  religions  or  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion,  but  simply  a  desire 
that  Shintoists,  Buddhists  and  Christians  shall 
act  as  fellow  laborers  for  the  advancement  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  interests  of  the  nation 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  The  Japan 
Times,  a  newspaper  owned,  managed  and  edited 
by  Japanese  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
best  educated  and  most  progressive  class,  al- 
though a  purely  secular  journal,  printed  a 
strong  editorial  emphasizing  the  need  of  reli- 
gious sanctions  and  influences,  and  heartily 
commending  this  effort  of  the  home  office 
authorities  to  all  religious  leaders. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

—Speaking  of  stewardship  and  its  rewards 
on  Friday  morning,  our  president  illustrated  by 
examples  of  faithfulness  in  China.  Prayer 
for  a  missionary  learning  India's  languages  was 
led  by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Holliday,  for 
six  years  president  of  Indianapolis  presbyterial 
society,  and  her  daughter,  who  is  Indiana's 
Westminster  guild  secretary,  were  heard  with 
deep  interest,  speaking  of  the  Interdenomi- 
national Missionary  Social  Union,  home  and 
foreign  ;  the  guild,  federation,  etc.  Rev.  J.  E. 
Williams,  vice-president  of  Nanking  Univer- 
sity, gave  his  hearers  clearer  views  of  China 
and  of  the  progress  of  literacy  and  higher  edu- 
cation there  as  well  as  in  Japan. 

— The  first  letter  from  Miss  Ellington  of 
Changteh  shows  her  rejoicing  over  the  oppor- 
tunity she  had  for  a  month  or  more,  serving 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Logan  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals of  Hankow  and  Wuchang.  Describing 
such  suffering  as  she  had  never  before  seen  in 
the  Red  Cross  hospital,  she  added :  "There 
was  only  one  man  who  did  not  want  to  go  and 
fight  again  as  soon  as  able.  They  certainly 
were  a  plucky  lot." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Plain  Words  About  America 

The  American  People,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Volume  II.  The  Harvesting  of  a  Nation. 
America  is  fortunate  in  her  interpreters.  How 
great  a  debt  of  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Bryce,  for  instance !  And  now  another 
Englishman  who  has  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  our  national  psychology  has  com- 
pleted his  task.  With  the  publication  of  "The 
Harvesting  of  a  Nation,"  A.  Maurice  Low's 
work,  "The  American  People,"  is  complete. 
Every  patriotic  American  should  read  the 
book.  Mr.  Low  sees  our  national  and  personal 
sins  and  has  no  hesitation  in  talking  about 
them,  but  he  also  sees,  what  we  are  apt  to 
miss,  their  relation  to  other  aspects  of  our 
life,  their  transiency,  and  the  enduring  char- 
acter of  the  virtues  of  which  they  are  some- 
times an  e.xcess.  The  thesis  which  Mr.  Low 
defends  is  that  the  new  world  milieu  has  trans- 
formed the  Americans  into  a  new  race,  that 
they  are  no  longer  modified  Englishmen,  modi- 
fied Dutchmen,  modified  Europeans  of  all  sorts, 
mixing  in  a  heterogeneous  welter,  but  that 
they  are  in  very  truth  a  people,  with  the  com- 
pact social  and  ethical  ideals  and  the  common 
march  along  their  own  path  to  the  promise 
of  the  future  that  their  new  racial  solidarity 
implies.  Such  a  thesis  immediately  involves 
its  author  in  a  defense  of  immigration,  and  his 
defense  culminates  in  the  enunciation  of  a  law 
governing  immigration  which  directly  negatives 
all  the  pessimistic  conclusions  which  can  be 
drawn  from  its  superficial  phenomena,  and 
which  its  author  claims  has  all  the  validity  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Many  of  Mr.  Low's 
utterances,  such  as  his  remarks  on  the  social 
functions  of  wealth  and  extravagance,  and  his 
condemnation  of  demagogues,  show  that  he  is 
not  what,  in  loose  characterization,  we  call 
a  radical.  All  the  more  weight,  then,  attaches 
to  his  condemnation  of  America's  excessive  in- 
dividualism. Admitting  that  when  first  promul- 
gated our  individualism  "was  a  virtue  so  great 
that  in  large  measure  it  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  American  thought,  and  so  enlarged 
the  mind  of  man  that  it  made  possible  the  great 
wave  of  democracy  which  has  overrun  the 
earth,"  he  yet  says :  "Individualism  today — 
that  is,  the  political  interpretation  given  it  by 
Americans — has  by  a  false  theory  that  the 
right  of  the  individual  is  a  right  more  sacred 
than  the  protection  of  the  community  made  it 
possible  for  the  individual  to  take  advantage 
of  his  fellows,  for  laws  to  be  broken  or  evaded, 
for  development  to  be  hampered."  Mr.  Low 
does  see,  however,  that  we  are  tempering  our 
individualism  with  "common  sense,"  as  he  calls 
it,  although  here  as  in  some  other  of  the 
author's  discussions,  many  readers  will  wish 
to  substitute  direct  ethical  and  religious  awak- 
ening for  his  categories  of  more  utilitarian 
connotation.  In  fact  Mr.  Low's  leaning  toward 
the  particular  interpretation  of  history  asso- 
ciated with  Buckle  and  his  lack  of  emphasis 
on  the  part  which  religion  and  direct  ethical 
effort  play  in  our  life  will  antagonize  many 
readers.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$2.25  net. 

Two  Valuable  Reference  Books 

Who's  Who,  1912:  An  Annual  Biographical 
Dictionary.  This  "indispensable  compendium," 
now  in  its  sixty-fourth  year  of  issue,  has  been 
brought  down  to  date  for  1912  in  an  edition 
that  contains  2,364  pages.  "Who's  Who"  is 
without  doubt  the  most  useful  dictionary  of 
biography  in  the  world ;  it  is  part  of  the  es- 
sential desk  equipment  of  everyone  who  wishes 
to  keep  informed  about  prominent  Englishmen 
and  Americans ;  and  it  presents  that  informa- 
tion in  the  most  concise  and  accurate  manner. 
The  new  issue  includes  not  only  telephone  num- 
bers but  telegraphic  addresses  and  motor  car 
numbers  where  these  are  requisite.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

World  Atlas  of  Christian  Missions.  This 
review  is  considerably  belated  as  compared 
with  the  publication  time  of  the  book  under 
consideration.  But  what  it  lacks  in  promptness 
it  gains  in  enthusiasm,  for  the  actual  use  of 
the  atlas  through  several  months  has  steadily 
increased  the  valuation  set  upon  the  privilege 
of  having  it  at  hand  for  reference.  One  need 
not  be  a  mission  expert  to  esteem  it  worth 


owning,  for  its  twenty-three  beautiful  maps 
cover  practically  every  portion  of  the  globe 
which  current  news  makes  interesting.  A  more 
satisfactory  and  accurate  guide  to  geographical 
intelligence  concerning  the  places  where  the 
great  events  of  the  world  are  today  occurring 
could  not  be  imagined.  And  when  to  all  this 
general  value  for  the  interested  world-citizen 
there  are  added,  for  the  use  of  the  missionary 
specialist,  red-lined  identifications  of  every 
Protestant  mission  station  in  the  world  and 
wonderfully  detailed  information  and  statistics 
concerning  every  mission  society  in  Christen- 
dom, the  volume  becomes  fairly  worthy  of 
the  adjective  "invaluable."  [Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  New  York 
City.  $4. 

Fiction 

My  Lady  Caprice,  by  JefTery  Farnol.  An 
idyllic  love  story  in  typical  Farnol  vein — a 
lovely  lady,  a  charmingly  poetic  but  somewhat 
faint-hearted  lover,  a  precocious  imp,  misty 
moonlights  and  "golden  mornings."  [Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Light  That  Shines  in  Darkness  and 
The  Forged  Coupon,  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  are  two 
of  the  interesting  posthumous  works  of  the 
great  Russian's  that  we  are  now  permitted  to  see 
for  the  first  time.  The  first  is  the  last  play 
that  he  wrote,  and  left  unfinished,  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  has  been  prohibited  in  Russia 
on  account  of  its  allusions  to  the  refusal  of 
military  service.  Its  interest  lies  in  its  auto- 
biographical significance.  The  second  volume, 
which  contains  one  play  and  five  short  stories, 
adheres  more  strictly  to  the  tractarian  tone  of 
his  later  literary  methods.  [Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.    Each  $1.20  net. 


Religion 

The  Hibbert  Journal  for  January,  1912. 
Though  the  opening  article  in  the  current 
number  of  this  most  progressive  and  at  the 
same  time  most  scholarly  and  scientific  of  our 
theological   periodicals   is   taken  up   with  the 


subject  of  "Civilization  in  Danger,"  by  Rene  L. 
Gerard,  the  contribution  which  will  perhaps 
excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  it  is  that  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  under  the  title  "Balfour  and 
Bergson."  The  eminent  physicist  takes  the 
position  of  an  intercessor  between  the  men 
whose  names  stand  in  the  heading  of  this 
article.  The  whole  discussion,  as  the  readers 
of  The  Hibbert  Journal  will  remember,  was 
carried  on  between  Balfour  and  Bergson  in 
the  most  friendly  and  dignified  fashion.  Sir 
Oliver  maintains  the  same  tone  and  spirit  and 
endeavors  to  illumine  the  subject  and  help  the 
public  to  a  clearer  conception  of  Mr.  Bergson's 
position.  Among  other  contributions  are  J. 
Arthur  Thomson's  "Is  There  One  Science  of 
Nature  ?"  George  T.  Ladd's  "Is  the  Universe 
Friendly?"  Bishop  C.  F.  D'Arcy's  "Is  Per- 
sonality in  Space?"  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald's 
"The  Corruption  of  the  Citizenship  of  the 
Workingman,"  W.  B.  Kerr's  "Popular  Phi- 
losophy" and  R.  R.  Marett's  "In  a  Prehistoric 
Sanctuary,"  [Sherman,  French  and  Company, 
Boston.    75  cents  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Weed  by  the  Wall,  by  Kate  Slaughter 
McKinney.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Four  Gospels,  with  dictionary  and  index. 
Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago. 

The  Heritage  of  a  Soldier's  Son,  by  William 
Mather  Lewis.    Privately  printed. 

The  Modern  Deity,  by  Thomas  Walker  Mal- 
colm.   Griswold  Press,  Detroit. 


Dutton's  Easter  Cards  come  this  year  in 
an  assortment  exhibiting  the  artistic  effects 
so  long  associated  with  the  offering  of  this 
publishing  house.  Post  cards,  inclosures  and 
folders  with  special  envelopes,  in  attractive 
color  effects  with  appropriate  verses  or  quota- 
tions, provide  tokens  suitable  for  everyone  at 
this  Easter  season.  The  cards  are  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 


The  Open  Hearth 


[Writers  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  otiier  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
words  is  an  acceptable  maximum.'] 

Where  John  Baptized 

Up  toward  the  high  tablelands  of  central 
Samaria  is  a  district  abounding  in  springs — 
a  veritable  Mnon.  In  this  district  near  to  the 
town  of  Salim  John  baptized  because  it 
abounded  in  springs.  But  would  John  go  to 
Samaria  to  preach  and  baptize?  Why  not? 
His  whole  ministry  was  a  rebuke  to  the  nar- 
row, exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jerusalem  Jew. 
And  it  seems  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  as  to  require  the  explanation — "because 
there  was  much  water  there,"  just  as  it 
seemed  to  require  a  stated  reason  for  Jesus 
to  pass  through  Samaria  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  John  did  not  go  to  the 
people — the  people  went  to  him.  Probably 
John  was  under  no  necessity  of  rebuking 
Pharisees  at  Mnon,  for  they  would  stay  at  home. 
And  Samaria  needed  his  presence  just  as  it 
needed  Jesus  himself. 

It  is  a  minor  matter  that  the  place  of  many 
springs  excludes  the  argument  for  immersion. 
Rather  does  it  suggest  the  purity  and  perennial 
life  of  a  heart  'cleansed  from  sin.        J.  E.  D. 


Jesus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  carefully 
analyzed,  under  thirty-five  subdivisions.  ("L") 
"Divinity  of  Jesus"  under  the  theme  Jesus, 
Lu.  2:21,  with  thirty-one  divisions  and  many 
subdivisions  with  over  500  references,  giving 
every  verse  in  the  whole  Bible  pertaining  to 
the  divinity  of  Jesus. 


Hurst  Booklet  Is  Reprinted 

After  the  article  on  "Valuable  Presbyterian 
Booklet"  appeared  in  The  Continent,  Feb.  8, 
it  was  found  that  the  booklet  in  question, 
"What  Presbyterianism  Stands  For,"  was  out  of 
print.  It  was  first  delivered  as  a  paper  before 
Princeton  Presbytery  by  Mr.  Hurst.  Its  value 
was  immediately  perceived  and  a  thousand  cop- 
ies ordered  printed  at  presbytery's  expense. 
But  nothing  was  done  to  give  it  the  wide 
currency  it  deserved.  Since  the  above  was 
written  orders  for  over  a  thousand  copies  have 
come  in  to  Mr.  Hurst,  until  he  has  been  finally 
persuaded  to  take  up  the  matter  and  publish  it, 
not  as  a  commercial  venture  but  for  the  good 
of  the  church. 

The  booklet  can  now  be  obtained  from  Rev. 
T.  M.  Hurst,  Charlestown,  Ind.,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  for  75  cents,  or  $2.50  a  hundred 
in  lots  of  fifty  or  more. 

W.   A.  Carrington. 


His  Bible  Has  the  Refereoces 

I  note  what  David  F.  Bonner  had  to  say 
on  "marginal  references"  in  the  Open  Hearth 
in  a  recent  issue. 

May  I  call  his  attention  to  the  marginal  ref- 
erence in  the  Cross-Reference  Bible  on  this 
verse — i.  e.,  I.  Cor.  11  :i,  "Be  ye  imitators  of 
me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ"?  ("I")  "Imi- 
tators," Phil.  3:17.  ("K")  "Character  of 
Jesus,"  Lu.  2:21.  Here  is  a  footnote  on  the 
whole  theme  of  Jesus,  giving  the  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  Bible  on  the  characteristics  of 


Denounces  Catholic  Politics 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  a  school  in  this 
state  last  summer  one  of  our  ministers  was  in- 
vited to  open  the  program  with  prayer,  and 
they  were  to  close  with  the  doxology.  A  priest 
stepped  up  and  forbid  it.  The  supreme  court 
backs  them  up.  President  Taft  has  recently 
appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  supreme 
court  bench.  They  point  to  our  schools  as 
ungodly.  "The  public  schools  have  produced 
nothing  but  a  godless  generation  of  thieves 
and  blackguards"  (Priest  Chaucer).  "The 
public  school  is  a  national  fraud  and  it  must 
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cease  to  exist,  and  the  day  will  come  when  it 
v/ill  cease  to  exist"  (Priest  F.  S.  McCarthy, 
a  Jesuit).  In  Great  Britain  proper  there  are 
fifty  or  more  anti-papal  societies.  I  think  they 
are  not  likely  to  forget  the  burnings  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  at  Smithfield,  etc. 

George  Jacob. 


Victory  for  Right  in  Seattle 

In  an  editorial  in  your  paper  entitled  "Mayor 
Again  Barred  from  Office"  you  left  an  im- 
pression which  should  be  corrected.  You  say 
"Mr.  Gill  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, George  F.  Cotterill,  running  on  a  plat- 


form of  municipal  ownership  for  public  utilities 
and  a  single  tax  on  landed  property  alone." 
That  is  very  erroneous.  We  have  the  non- 
partisan charter  amendment.  A  man's  political 
affiliations  are  not  allowed  to  be  mentioned  and 
he  is  not  permitted  to  be  designated  by  a 
political  party.  All  of  our  municipal  elections 
are  nonpartisan.  Mr.  Cotterill  did  not  run  as 
a  Democrat,  nor  did  he  run  on  a  municipal 
ownership  platform,  nor  did  he  run  on  a  single 
tax  platform.  He  did  not  represent  these 
views,  though  he  may  personally  entertain  opin- 
ions for  them. 

The  only  contest  was  an  open  or  closed  town 
— it   was   decency   against    indecency,  virtue 


against  vice,  righteousness  against  lawlessness. 
Mr.  Cotterill  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  at  present  an 
associate  member  of  the  Queen  Anne  Congre- 
gational church.  Mr.  Gill  represented  the  vice 
syndicate  and  ran  on  an  open  town  platform. 
This  is  the  third  time  the  infamous  vice 
syndicate  has  been  defeated.  Some  of  its 
agents  are  now  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary. 

Seattle  is  the  cleanest  town  in  the  United 
States,  its  mayor  is  a  consecrated  Christian 
and  its  chief  of  police  is  one  of  the  cleanest, 
most  upright  men  in  any  police  department  in 
the  United  States.  Righteousness  is  victorious 
in  Seattle.  M.  A.  M.\tthews. 


The  College  Board  in  Answer  to  a  Criticism 


A CORRESPONDENT  signing  himself  "In- 
quirer" in  The  Continent  of  March  7 
calls  in  question  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  College  Board  of  making  the  cost  of  the 
work  which  the  board  as  the  agent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  does  for  Christian  education  a 
charge  upon  the  income  of  the  Kennedy  fund 
rather  than  a  charge  upon  the  proceeds  of 
church  collections.  "Inquirer"  intimates  that 
the  present  policy  does  not  show  "a  real  un- 
selfish interest  in  our  colleges  and  their  self- 
denying  teachers,"  and  suggests  that  the  needs 
of  our  colleges  and  the  ends  of  Christian  edu- 
cation would  be  better  served  if  the  expenses 
of  the  board  were  made  a  charge  upon  the 
church  collections  rather  than  upon  the  income 
of  the  Kennedy  fund.  He  also  suggests  that 
the  principal  of  the  Kennedy  fund  has  been 
retained  by  the  board  for  selfish  and  unworthy 
reasons. 

The  College  Board  desires  the  cordial  and 
intelligent  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
whole  church  in  the  difficult  work  committed 
to  it  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  seems  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  some  answer  should  be 
given  to  the  questions  which  this  inquiry  may 
raise  among  members  of  the  church,  although 
"Inquirer"  himself — by  imputing  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  executive  officers  of  the  board  whom 
the  church  loves  and  trusts — gives  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  himself  not  a  sincere  seeker 
for  light,  but  belongs  to  that  generation  which 
was  once  likened  to  children  sitting  in  the 
market  place. 

I.  As  to  the  retention  of  the  principal  of  the 
Kennedy  fund.  The  determination  to  keep  the 
principal  of  the  fund  intact  was  reached  only 
after  prolonged  discussion  by  the  board.  Some 
of  us  favored  a  distribution  of  a  part  of  the 
fund  directly  to  the  colleges,  as  strongly  as 
others  favored  the  retention  of  the  entire  fund 
by  the  board.  In  all  the  discussion,  however, 
no  one  questioned  the  good  faith  of  any  other 
member,  and  we  all  felt  that  we  all  had  the 
same  end  in  view,  however  much  we  might 
differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
end.  The  secretaries  of  the  board  took  little 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  refrained  from  any 
attempt  to  influence  the  decision.  The  policy 
adopted  was  the  policy  urged  by  the  business 
men  of  the  board,  and  the  argument  which 
had  the  most  weight  was  the  argument  that  a 
million  dollar  corporation  was  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  efficient  an  instrument  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  Assembly  as  a 
half-million  dollar  corporation ;  that  in  this 
day  of  large  things  the  men  who  were  interested 
in  education — the  most  costly  of  all  philan- 
thropic enterprises — would  be  likely  to  employ 
as  their  agent  only  an  organization  whose  re- 
sources were  large  enough  to  place  its  per- 
manence and  financial  stability  beyond  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  these  business  men  were 
desirous  of  retaining  for  the  College  Board 
the  advantage  which  a  bank  with  a  million  dol- 
lars of  capital  has  over  a  bank  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  capital.  The  law  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given"  has  not  been 
abrogated  since  Christ's  time,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  this  particular  argument  has  been  shown 
since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by  the  board,  by 
the  statement  from  more  than  one  man  that  he 
considered  the  College  Board  under  its  present 
conditions  the  best  trustee  of  such  large  gifts 
as  he  should  make  to  education.  Arguments 
which  appeared  •  equally  weighty  were  urged 
by  those  of  us  who  favored  a  partial  distri- 
bution, and  other  arguments  were  advanced  by 
those  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  fund  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  the  argument 
named  was  the  determining  factor.    The  men 


who  urged  this  policy  were  not  officers  of  the 
board,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  and  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which 
they  advocated ;  on  the  contrary,  the  policy 
demands  further  sacrifices  on  their  part  of 
time  taken  from  the  middle  of  their  busy 
days  for  the  administration  of  the  College 
Board  affairs. 

While  the  board  voted  to  retain  the  principal 
of  the  Kennedy  money,  it  made  available  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  loans  to  our 
colleges  on  good  security,  and  such  loans  have 
been  made  to  date  as  follows : 


Albany  College   $12,700 

Buena  Vista  College   12,250 

Huron  College    8,000 

Texas  Fairemont   4,000 

Westminster,   Colorado   15,000 

Whitworth    College   10,000 


Total   $61,950 


2.  As  to  whether  the  income  of  the  fund 
should  be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  board,  or  whether  these  expenses 
should  be  charged  to  church  collections.  The 
present  practice  of  the  board  was  determined 
by  the  following  consideration :  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  minority  in  the  church  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  such  agencies  as  the 
College  Board  to  effect  the  work  of  the  church. 
It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  members  of  the 
church  to  say  they  would  be  glad  to  give  a 
dollar  to  foreign  missions  or  to  a  Presby- 
terian college,  as  the  case  might  be,  if  they 
could  be  sure  that  the  dollar  went  directly  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  with  no 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  collecting  or  for- 
warding it.  John  S.  Kennedy  did  not  belong 
to  this  minority,  but  believed  heartily  in  the 
boards  of  the  church  as  efficient  tools  for  the 
v/ork  of  the  church.  It  seemed  fairer,  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  board 
should  be  paid  by  the  money  of  the  man  who 
heartily  believed  in  it,  and  that  no  one  who  had 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  money  spent  on 
maintaining  a  board  was  wisely  spent  should 
for  that  reason  find  it  difficult  to  give  his  whole 
dollar  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  the 
case  might  be,  without  deduction,  to  his  own 
church  college.  The  board  believes  that  it 
greatly  simplifies  the  entire  presentation  of  its 
cr.use  to  the  churches  if  it  is  able  to  say  that 
100  cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  is  paid 
directly  to  the-  college,  without  even  the  de- 
duction of  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp.  There 
can  be  no  confusion,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  the  cause  to  which  they  are  asked 
to  contribute. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  board  this  policy  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  giving  them  a  sense  of  greater  personal 
freedom  in  asking  for  contributions  to  the 
board,  because  they  know  that  none  of  the 
money  for  which  they  ask  can  be  used  for 
their  salaries.  Anyone  who  has  attempted  to 
raise  money  for  a  public  cause  knows  what  a 
tremendous  advantage  this  is  to  the  man  who 
makes  the  appeal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  presidents  and 
teachers  in  our  colleges,  in  whose  interest  "In- 
quirer" writes,  the  revenue  of  a  college  de- 
rived from  a  grant  of  the  College  Board  is  as 
certain  and  as  prompt  in  payment,  whether  the 
grant  be  derived  from  the  income  of  the  Ken- 
nedy fund  or  from  the  collections.  The  board 
assumes  for  the  current  year  all  the  risk  due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the  church 
collections,  \otes  in  June  the  appropriations 
which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
collections  taken  the  following  March,  and  if 


necessary  borrows  money  needed  to  pay  these 
appropriations  the  day  they  fall  due.  In- 
cidentally it  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of 
the  Kennedy  fund  makes  the  pledges  of  the 
College  Board  just  so  much  more  secure,  and 
gives  every  teacher  in  the  most  remote  of  its 
colleges  assurance  of  the  fulfillment  of  its 
pledges  to  the  letter.  It  is  true  that  the  total 
amount  which  the  board  is  able  to  give  to  col- 
leges can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the 
amount  of  the  church  collections,  but  this  would 
be  equally  true  whichever  the  fund  to  which 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  board  were 
charged.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  corporation, 
as  well  as  of  every  individual,  to  be  just  before 
it  is  generous ;  and  the  College  Board  as  a 
corporation  is  bound  to  pay  its  own  debts  be- 
fore helping  the  college  corporations  to  pay 
theirs.  The  board  is  not  unconscious  of  the 
temptation  which  besets  any  philanthropic  or- 
ganization which  derives  its  support  from  in- 
vested funds,  of  seeking  its  own  ease  and 
becoming  neglectful  of  the  great  need  which 
it  is  created  to  serve.  This  evil  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  in  connection  with  college  endow- 
ments, because  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
teachers  of  a  college  are  always  present  and 
articulate,  and  unlike  the  constituency  of  any 
endowed  church,  they  never  die  or  move  to 
other  sections.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  board 
that  the  College  Board  will  always  be  in  such 
close  touch  with  its  needy  colleges  that  any 
temptation  to  extravagance  or  sloth  will  at  once 
be  overcome.  Should  this  prove  not  to  be 
the  case,  the  way  is  always  open  for  the  church, 
through  its  General  Assembly,  to  recall  the 
board  to  a  proper  realization  of  its  obligations. 

The  total  amount  received  from  the  Kennedy 
estate  by  the  College  Board  to  date  is  $855,000; 
of  this  amount  $62,500  was  received  in  Great 
Northern  Iron  Ore  certificates,  which  pay  no 
dividends  at  this  time.  The  first  payment  on 
account  of  the  principal  of  the  fund  was  made 
in  February,  191 1,  and  the  last  payment  in 
September,  191 1.  From  the  income  on  the 
$792,500  the  board  has  voted  the  following 
grants,  to  be  paid  when  the  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled : 


Bellevue  College   $  5,000 

Buena  Vista  College   2,75° 

Davis  and  Elkins  College   500 

Hastings  College    5,000 

Highland   College    1,000 

Huron  College    10,000 

Jamestown    College  5,ooo 

Texas  Fairemont    2,000 


Total   $31,250 


In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  the  board 
has  no  ends  of  its  own  to  serve,  is  seeking 
light  from  all  parts  of  the  church  and  will  be 
glad  to  give  to  any  sincere  inquirer  a  full 
statement  of  what  the  board  is  doing  and  of 
the  reasons  which  shape  its  policy.  We  ask  in 
return  the  church  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  board  were  selected  by  the  Assembly 
because  of  their  deep  interest  in  Christian 
education,  and  that  they  are  striving  con- 
scientiously, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to 
serve  that  cause  according  to  their  best  wis- 
dom ;  that  the  secretaries  are  giving  their  lives 
unselfishly  to  the  work,  that  their  task  is  one 
of  great  strain  and  anguish  of  mind  because 
they  are  in  the  position  of  parents  unable  to 
give  food  to  their  begging  children,  and  that 
these  faithful  sen-ants  of  the  church  should 
not  have  their  burden  increased  by  unfounded 
suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  their  devotion. 

John  M.  MacCracken, 
President  of  the  College  Board. 
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Secretary  Thompson's  Word  on 
Labor  Temple 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  in  the  conviction  that 
an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  some 
of  the  multitude  of  unchurched  people  in  the 
metropolis,  two  years  ago  opened  the  Labor 
temple. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  church  and  labor  in  the  Home  Board, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  enterprise.  It  had 
from  the  outset  a  distinct  and  definite  aim, 
namely,  to  attract  a  group  of  people  not  other- 
wise accessible  to  the  Christian  church.  Fea- 
tures novel  in  church  work  were  introduced 
for  this  purpose;  all  of  them,  however,  in  har- 
mony with  the  religious  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  undertaking.  This  purpose  has  been  real- 
ized. Large  and  increasing  audiences  have  at- 
tested to  wide  and  permanent  interest.  Twenty- 
six  meetings  every  week  have  borne  witness 
to  the  variety  of  its  appeals  and  to  the  large 
response  of  many  classes  of  people.  For  those 
meetings  have  included  as  many  distinctively 
religious  services  as  are  usually  held  in  other 
churches,  besides  many  classes  and  clubs  and 
popular  lectures  and  entertainments  for  all  ages 
and  conditions. 

While  the  attendance  has  been  sustained  by 
various  secular  attractions,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  most  largely  attended  meetings  have 
been  those  of  a  distinctly  religious  character. 
Thus  the  Sunday  evening  service,  always  reli- 
gious in  aim,  has  the  largest  audiences — 
audiences  often  taxing  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  auditorium.  The  stability  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  adherence  of  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women,  and  by  an  organized  "fel- 
lowship" numbering  ii8  and  a  brotherhood 
numbering  about  fifty. 

The  expense  of  this  great  enterprise  has  been 
$12,500  a  year,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  at- 
tendance and  the  numerous  meetings,  neces- 
sitating a  large  staff  of  workers,  is  abundantly 
justified.  If,  as  we  believe.  Labor  temple  shall 
prove  that  people  who  had  drifted  away  from 
churches  can  be  won  back  and  can  be  interested 
in  varied  forms  of  Christian  activity,  the  lesson 
thus  given  to  the  country  would  justify  an  in- 
definite cost. 

As  further  evidence  of  a  growing  success  it 
should  be  added  that  the  prejudice  against 
Christianity  which  we  encountered  at  first  has 
noticeably  disappeared,  and  a  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  a  distinctly  gospel  message  has 
been  brought  about.  The  straighter  the  mes- 
sage is  given  the  heartier  the  response.  We 
expect  in  the  future  to  bring  to  happy  and 
organized  culmination  that  earnest  religious 
aim  which  has  always  been  central  in  all  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Labor 
temple. 

Mr.  Stelzle  entered  upon  this  work  only  to 
inaugurate  it,  proposing  so  soon  as  it  should 
be  well  under  way  to  give  it  over  to  other 
hands  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  larger 
work  of  social  service.  That  time  having  now 
come,  he  retires  from  the  Labor  temple. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  called  as 
his  successor  Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day  of  Tyrone, 
Pa.,  who  enters  on  his  work  the  second  Sunday 
of  April.  We  bespeak  for  him  in  his  difficult 
and  glorious  task  the  cooperation  of  all  who  in 
the  past  have  manifested  their  interest  in 
Labor  temple  and  the  prayers  of  the  church 
at  large.  Charles  L.  Thompson. 


A  View  on  Magazine  Consolidation 

The  question  of  the  consolidation  of  our 
missionary  periodicals  is  before  the  church.  In 
response  to  overtures  from  more  than  sixty 
presbyteries,  the  Assembly  of  last  year  in- 
structed the  executive  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  existing  and  report  to  the 
next  Assembly.  A  subcommittee  has  sent  out 
the  following  questions  : 

1.  Is  such  a  consolidation  practicable? 

2.  Could  one  magazine  be  published  at  a 
reasonable  price  which  would  conserve  the  in- 
terests of  our  missionary  and  benevolent  work 
more  satisfactorily  than  do  these  three  maga- 
zines ? 

3.  Would  it  receive  a  hearty  support  and  be 
self-sustaining  ?" 

The  proposed  consolidation  would  affect  The 
Assembly  Herald,  Woman's  Work  and  The 
Home  Mission  Monthly.  The  reasons  for  the 
proposed  consolidation  given  by  the  commit- 
tee on  bills  and  overtures  last  year  were :  The 
expression  in  overtures  from  so  many  presby- 
teries ;  that  the  number  of  periodicals  is  ex- 
cessive, and  that  too  great  an  expense  is  in- 
curred in  bringing  to  the  church  missionary 
information  and  appeals. 

Perhaps  you  ask  why  the  men  of  the  church 


should  interest  themselves  in  the  woman's 
magazines.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  We  are 
a  family  of  four.  For  Helen,  under  12,  her 
parents  are  urged  to  take  Over  Sea  and  Land ; 
Margaret,  in  her  teens,  is  urged  at  our  meet- 
ings to  take  Everyland,  which  is  created  espe- 
cially for  her  (though  not  one  of  our  board 
publications).  The  whole  family,  as  loyal 
church  members,  must  have  The  Assembly 
Herald.  And  mother,  as  a  faithful  member  of 
a  woman's  home  and  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety, must  have  besides  all  these  others, 
Woman's  Work,  The  Home  Mission  Monthly, 
Foreign  Missionary  Calendar  of  Prayer,  Home 
Mission  Prayer  Calendar,  Foreign  Mission 
Textbook,  Home  Mission  Textbook  and  the 
annual  reports.  The  price  of  all  these  comes 
out  of  father's  pocket. 

In  one  of  the  mission  magazines  a  lady  asks 
our  women  to  take  all  of  the  women's  and  chil- 
dien's  magazines,  urging  that  they,  together, 
cost  no  more  than  a  pair  of  gloves.  But  why 
stop  with  these?  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  The  Sunday  School  Times,  The  Homi- 
letic  Review — if  father  is  a  minister — and 
at  least  two  or  three  church  papers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  semireligious  and  secular  magazines 
and  the  daily  papers,  are  quite  as  important  and 
necessary  to  the  religious  intelligence  of  our 
Presbyterian  family.  The  women's  magazines 
are  valuable  and  a  literary  delight.  But  I 
think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  many  women 
when  I  say  that  we  want  them  under  one  cover 
— we  would  have  them  even  include  the  prayer 
calendars  in  monthly  installments,  and  we 
v/ish  them  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  argued  by 
each  of  our  woman's  boards  that  many  sur- 
plus dollars  go  into  the  missionary  treasuries. 
But  why  should  we  not  have  the  privilege  of 
disbursing  our  own  surplus  ?  Why  must  it  go 
to  the  missionary  treasury  by  the "  roundabout 
method  of  the  subscription  list? 

There  would  doubtless  be  some  differences 
cf  opinion  among  women  regarding  the  prac- 
ticability of  consolidating  with  the  Assembly's 
magazine.  It  might  be  urged  that  such  a 
magazine  would  be  too  large  and  cumbersome. 
The  three  current  numbers  of  The  Assembly 
Herald,  Woman's  Work  and  The  Home  Mission 
Monthly  contain  iii  pages,  excluding  adver- 
tisements. McClure's  magazine  has  127.  It 
might  also  be  urged  that  we  women  are  organ- 
ized for  the  work  of  two  mission  boards  and 
should  have  nur  own  organ.  But  as  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  should  be  as 
vitally  interested  in  the  benevolences  of  the 
other  eight  boards.  "Let  not  the  tail  wag  the 
dog."  Furthermore  we  have  no  court  of  appeal 
and  no  opportunity  to  "overture."  Consequently 
if  we  do  not  allow  the  executive  commission 
to  unite  our  periodicals  with  theirs  there 
would  probably  be  no  consolidation  of  our 
own. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  double  our  member- 
ship and  increase  subscriptions  to  our  maga- 
zines. The  former  would  be  comparatively 
easy  were  it  not  for  the  embarrassment  of 
riches  in  our  missionary  literature  department. 
Shall  we  say  to  that  "80  per  cent"  of  women 
who  are  nonmembers  that  we  should  like  to 
have  them  join  our  missionary  societies,  and 
then  invite  them  to  subscribe  to  the  several 
magazines,  textbooks,  prayer  calendars,  etc., 
of  both  boards?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  great  majority  of  our  local  societies  are 
"union,"  home  and  foreign,  and  every  member 
is  as  much  bound  to  take  the  periodicals  of  both 
boards  as  of  one.  Mrs.  A.  W.  J. 


General  Assembly  Meets  May  16 

The  124th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  will  meet  in 
Warren  Memorial  church,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
Thursday,  May  16,  at  10  130  a.  m.  It  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  mod- 
erator, John  F.  Carson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  en- 
tertainment of  commissioners  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
hospitality,  Logan  C.  Murray,  American  Na- 
tional bank,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  chairman  of 
the  local  committee  of  arrangements  is  Aquilla 
Webb,  D.  D.,  who  can  be  addressed  at  the 
Warren  Memorial  church. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  railroad 
transportation,  and  all  general  correspondence, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the 
Assembly,  room  515  Witherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia ;  also  all  letters  with  reference 
to  the  funds  of  the  Assembh'. 

Full  information  as  to  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  mileage  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  the  commissioners  will  be  forwarded  to  them 
direct.  In  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly. 
William  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 


Prof.  Anderson's 
Foods 

Grains  Exploded  by  Steam 

These  curious  foods  — Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice — were  invented  by 
Prof.  Anderson. 

His  object  was  solely  to  meet  phy- 
sicians' rtquirements.  They  wanted 
whole  grain  made  wholly  digestible. 

So  Prof.  Anderson  conceived  the 
idea  of  shooting  the  grains  from  guns. 


The  grains  are  revolved  for  an  hour, 
in  tightly  sealed  guns,  in  a  heat  of  550 
degrees.    That's  twice  hot  oven  heat. 

The  heat  turns  the  moisture  in  the 
grain  to  steam.  When  the  guns  are 
unsealed  that  steam  explodes. 

Thus  the  millions  of  food  granules 
are  literally  blasted  to  pieces.  Di- 
gestion can  instantly  act. 

Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

EAcept  in  Eitreme  West 

But  another  result  —  a  surprising 
result  —  is  the  most  enticing  cereal 
foods  in  existence. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size.  A  myriad  cells  are  created, 
each  surrounded  by  toasted  walls. 

The  grains  are  crisp.  Yet  the  walls 
are  so  thin  that  they  melt  in  the  mouth. 

Now  22,000,000  dishes  a  month  are 
eaten  by  folks  who  enjoy  them. 

Like  Toasted  Nuts 

These  grains  are  served  with  sugar 
and  cream.    Or  mixed  with  any^fruit. 

They  are  served  like  crackers  in  a 
bowl  of  milk.  They  are  used  like  nuts 
in  candy  making,  or  as  garnish  to  ice 
cream. 

However  served,  they  taste  like 
toasted  nuts.  You  have  never  tasted 
any  ready-cooked  cereal  even  half  so 
good  as  these. 

Order  them  both  and  compare  them. 

The  Quaker  Q^ls  G>mpany 
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Omaha  and  Its  Churches 


Congregational  Church  Becomes  Presbyterian 
— Kcv.  Jesse  Wilson  Resigns  at  Benson- 
Westminster  Society  Thrives. 

The  Presbyterianism  of  this  city  has  ac- 
quired another  church  organization,  this  time 
by  transfer  from  the  Congregational  brethren. 
The  Parkvale  church,  located  at  31st  and  Gold 
streets,  has  been  a  Congregational  organization 
for  about  fifteen  years.  Early  this  winter  the 
parish  requested  a  council  of  the  denomination 
to  grant  them  permission  to  come  under  Pres- 
byterian auspices.  The  permission  was  granted 
and  the  church  reorganized  by  a  commission 
of  Omaha  Presbytery.  Since  that  date  the 
moderator  of  presbytery  has  assisted  perfect- 
ing the  organization.  The  Sunday  school  of  the 
new  church  has  115  in  attendance.  The  new 
congregation  will  need  large  financial  assistance 
to  become  better  located  and  housed,  but  in 
view  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  open  to 
this  field  the  project  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  fine  promise. 

Alexander  Corkey,  D.  D.,  of  Wayne  gave  a 
lecture  in  this  city  recently  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organ  fund  of  the  First  German  church. 
"The  Truth  About  the  Irish"  was  the  theme. 

Castellar  Street  church  has  determined  on 
no  one  as  yet  for  the  pastorate.  The  pulpit 
has  been  supplied  frequently  of  late  by  F. 
Pierce  Ramsay,  Ph.  D.  Elder  Henry  Kieser  of 
the  Bennett  Store  is  chairman  of  the  supply 
committee. 

The  young  people's  society  of  the  West- 
minster church,  organized  a  few  months  ago, 
frequently  has  an  attendance  of  100. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Fleming,  pastor  at  Cove- 
nant, is  in  the  third  month  of  prayer  meetings 
on  the  book  of  Matthew.  A  printed  outline 
slip  is  circulated  each  week.  Increasing  at- 
tendances testify  to  the  merit  of  the  instruction. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  Jesse  Wilson,  pastor 
at  Benson,  is  recorded  with  deep  regret. 
Through  five  years  of  concentrated  endeavor 
this  minister  has  helped  this  church  to  a  new 
building  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  much 
visible  fruitage.  R.  H.  H. 


As  to  Rules  of  the  Erection  Board 

A  lay  member  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erec- 
tion, learning  that  much  misapprehension  exists 
as  to  the  rules  and  action  of  this  board,  wishes 
to  make  a  statement  of  facts,  and  this  without 
the  request  or  even  knowledge  of  a  single  other 
member  of  the  board. 

The  last  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, I  believe,  without  any  debate  or  consid- 
eration directing  that  the  board  "be  instructed 
to  revise  its  rules  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  commission." 

It  would  seem  that  the  church  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  Assembly,  supposed  that  the  Board 
ot  Church  Erection  was  governed  by  a  code 
of  narrow  and  restrictive  rules  that  lay  like 
a  wet  blanket  upon  the  church  at  large,  pre- 
venting a  liberal  action  toward  our  struggling 
western  churches,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
large  Kennedy  bequest  recently  received.  Now 
the  facts  are  directly  opposite  to  this  suppo- 
sition. The  board  is  governed  by  a  large 
number  of  rules  not  adopted  by  its  own  action, 
but  laid  upon  it  by  resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty-eight  years  and  which  it  has  loyally  obeyed 
as  in  duty  bound. 

In  1854  the  Assembly  (New  School)  con- 
stituted the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  endow- 
ing it  with  a  fund  of  $100,000  raised  especially 
for  this  purpose  by  friends,  and  constituted  a 
plan  by  which  the  board  was  to  act  and  the 
funds  to  be  administered.  In  the  preamble  to 
the  plan  the  statement  is  made  that  "the 
Assembly  having  established  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  feeble  congregations  in  erect- 
ing houses  of  worship  do  hereby  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing plan  under  which  this  fund  shall  be 
held,  administered  and  used,"  and  then  follow 
articles,  in  one  of  which  are  the  following 
words :  "This  fund  having  been  committed 
to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  special  trust, 
no  part  of  it  as  now  established  nor  any  ad- 
ditions which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  it 
shall  ever  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  aiding  feeble  congregations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  General  Assembly  in  erecting 
houses  of  worship."  And  subsequently  the 
General  Assembly  declares  that  "this  article 
shall  admit  of  no  alteration  or  amendment." 


Subsequently  from  time  to  time  and  at  al- 
most every  meeting  of  the  Assembly  additional 
rules  and  directions  were  formulated,  and  thus 
formed  the  code  of  rules  by  which  the  board 
has  been  and  still  is  governed.  It  is  the  child 
of  the  Assembly,  governed  by  the  Assembly, 
and  strictly  obedient  to  its  directions.  These 
rules  of  the  Assembly  form  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints of  the  churches  on  the  mistaken  sup- 
position that  they  are  rules  made  by  the  board 
and  to  be  abrogated  by  it  when  it  pleases. 

One  of  these  rules.  No.  16,  passed  by  the 
original  Assembly  of  1854,  is  in  these  words: 
"No  change  shall  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
foregoing  plan  by  any  future  General  Assembly 
except  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  whose  names  have  been  entered 
upon  the  roll." 

With  this  plan  or  constitution  before  it,  great 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  work  of  the 
board.  Large  gifts  have  been  made,  great 
confidence  has  been  shown,  especially  by  busi- 
ness men  and  capitalists  who  have  largely  given 
in  these  later  years. 

Destroy  the  plan,  conditions  and  promises 
under  which  these  large  gifts  have  been  made 
and  you  imperil  the  whole  fund. 

The  board  did  not  make  the  "rules"  under 
which  the  fund  has  been  gathered  and  cannot 
unmake  them,  nor  can  the  Assembly,  except 
in  the  manner  directed  by  its  plan.  Let  no 
mistake  be  made.  All  changes  should  be  made 
with  the  utmost  care  and  thought. 

Layman. 


Forward  Movement  Methods  in  Iowa 

Purposing  to  get  into  line  with  the  "forward 
movement"  as  much  as  possible,  the  Sunday 
school  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa  held 
a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  recently. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  C.  F. 
Ensign,  D.  D.,  and  the  synodical  superin- 
tendent. Rev.  S.  R.  Ferguson,  various  plans 
were  formulated. 

It  was  recommended  that  as  many  Sunday 
school  institutes  as  possible  should  be  held 
throughout  the  year  within  the  various  pres- 
byteries ;  and  that  the  schools  throughout  the 
state  should  aid  the  committee  in  its  work 
with  a  contribution  of  i  cent  per  average  mem- 
bership, or  each  presbytery  to  the  sum  of  $10. 


Huguenot  Church  to  Celebrate 

The  Huguenot  church  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
will  celebrate  its  22Sth  anniversary  on  Sunday, 
April  14,  morning  and  evening.  C.  S.  Vedder, 
D.  D.,  who  has  been  pastor  of  this  church  for 
forty-five  years,  will  conduct  the  services.  The 
commemorative  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  De- 
scendants of  Huguenot  refugees  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  are  warmly  invited  to  be  present 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter  to  Daniel  Ravenel,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Legacies^for  Board  of  Relief 

The  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
Christian  people  for  the  services  of  those  who 
have  served  the  church  in  its  ministry  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increasing  number  of  those  who 
are  providing  by  legacy  for  the  work.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  reports  the  fol- 
lowing legacies  received  during  the  month  of 
February :  Estate  of  H.  B.  Silliman  (addi- 
tional) $3,154,  estate  of  Anna  Wray  $6,  estate 
of  Ann  Gray  $1,000,  estate  of  Elizabeth  Burk- 
hardt  (additional)  $20,884,  estate  of  Clara  Wil- 
liamson $985;  total  $26,031. 


Beer  at  British  Army  Posts 

In  connection  with  the  controversy  over 
restoring  beer  to  the  army  canteen.  Dr.  W. 
W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  calls  the  attention  of 
The  Continent  to  the  fact  that  the  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  Garrison  and  Regimental 
Institutes  of  the  British  army  provide  that  at 
home  stations  of  the  army  no  spirituous  liquors 
of  any  description  can  be  sold,  but  that  malt 
liquor  may  be  served  in  measures  no  larger 
than  one  pint.  These  are  the  rules  amended 
up  to  February,  19 12,  and  Dr.  Keen  directs 
attention  to  them  as  correcting  a  statement  of 
Colonel  Maus  in  The  Continent  that  English 
war  authorities  had  "recently  authorized  the 
establishment  of  canteens  without  the  beer 
feature." 


Pears' 

Most  soaps  clog 
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the  fats  and  free 
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rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
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cool. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


OUnstead  Avenue  Church  Lays  Corner  Stone— 
Lafayette  Avenue's  Semicentennial  Is  Ob- 
served—Dr.  Barlow  Installed. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Olmstead  Avenue 
church  edifice  was  laid  Sunday  afternon,  March 
24,  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Ward.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  secretary 
of  the  presbytery's  church  extension  commit- 
tee, and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Mackay  of  North  church.  The  new  church 
is  located  in  a  rapidly  growing  section  of  the 
Bronx  in  the  Unionport  division  and  it  is  built 
with  the  John  S.  Kennedy  fund.  It  will  cost 
$51,000.  The  architecture  is  Tudor  Gothic. 
There  will  be  twenty  rooms  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  including  a  gymnasium,  par- 
lors, club  rooms,  library,  kitchen,  offices,  locker 
room  and  shower  baths.  The  lots  were  bought 
ir  April,  1910,  Mr.  Ward  having  begun  services 
the  previous  February. 

Rev.  Frederick  D.  Niedermeyer,  pastor-elect 
of  Adams  Memorial  church,  was  given  a  re- 
ception the  evening  of  March  19.  One  of  the 
guests  of  honor  was  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  pastor.  The  instal- 
lation of  Mr.  Niedermeyer  has  been  fixed  for 
April  14.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  Madi- 
son Square  church,  which  is  the  mother  of 
Adams  Memorial,  will  preach. 

The  "Neighborhood  lunchroom"  recently 
opened  by  the  ladies  of  Brick  church  seems  to 
be  proving  a  success.  March  19  236  women 
were  served  with  luncheon.  The  lunchroom  is 
in  a  part  of  sth  avenue  where  the  rents  are 
so  high  that  there  is  literally  no  other  at- 
tractive place  where  a  working  girl  can  afford 
to  buy  a  hot  luncheon. 

The  first  joint  meeting  of  presbytery  and 
the  classis  (Reforhied)  of  New  York  held  in 
Brick  church  the  evening  of  March  18,  men- 
tioned last  week,  was  truly  devotional.  The 
meeting  was  largely  attended  by  elders,  dea- 
cons, trustees  and  a  few  women,  as  well  as 
ministers.  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  Marble  Col- 
legiate Reformed  church  presided.  He  and 
Rev.  Malcolm  J.  MacLeod  of  St.  Nicholas 
Collegiate  Reformed  church  and  Dr.  William 
P.  Merrill  of  Brick  church  spoke  of  the  great 
responsibility  of  these  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  to  reach  New  York  City's  church- 
less  thousands.  Mr.  MacLeod  said  he  hoped 
churches  might  close  up  Sunday  nights  and 
instead  hold  meetings  in  theaters,  "where  the 
people  would  come." 

Dr.  Jowett's  First  Anniversary 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
church  and  Mrs.  Jowett  were  given  a  reception 
by  the  congregation  Tuesday,  March  26,  in 
honor  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Jowett.  The  invitation  in  the  calendar 
read :  "Dr.  Jowett  expresses  the  desire  to  greet 
personally,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of 
the  church  and  congregation."  Just  a  year  ago 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  as  minister  of  this 
great  church,  coming  here  from  Birmingham, 
England.  It  has  been  a  remarkable  year  in 
the  history  of  the  church — great  congregations 
twice  every  Sunday,  crowded  at  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting,  great  offerings  for  the 
benevolences  of  the  church  at  large  and  new 
interest  in  the  old-fashioned  Bible  preaching 
of  Dr.  Jowett. 

Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  Cleland 
B.  McAfee  pastor,  observed  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary March  15.  Dr.  McAfee  presided  and 
read  letters  from  friends  and  former  members, 
including  a  message  from  Dr.  Gregg,  a  former 
pastor.  Among  the  speakers  were  Elder  Wil- 
liams and  Albert  A.  Robbins,  two  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  church.  This  is  the  church 
of  which  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  was  pastor. 

Dr.  George  S.  Webster  of  Christ  church  and 
his  family  are  planning  to  go  to  Shanghai  and 
Chefoo  on  their  trip  around  the  world,  for 
which  Dr.  Webster  was  granted  a  furlough. 

Against  Liquor  in  the  Army 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor  Mon- 
day, March  25,  to  protest  against  the  return 
of  liquor  to  the  canteen  in  the  army.  The 
presiding  officer  was  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of 
Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  church  and  the 
principal  speaker  was  Colonel  L.  M.  Maus, 
chief  medical  director,  central  division.  United 
States  army.  Others  to  speak  were  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  and  W.  E.  Johnson. 

Dr.  John  Barlow,  until  recently  of  Streatham 


Hill  Congregational  church,  London,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Memorial  church,  Brooklyn, 
March  14.  Among  those  who  took  part  were 
Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  moderator  of  Brook- 
lyn Presbytery ;  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman 
of  Princeton  Theological  seminary ;  Moderator 
John  F.  Carson,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Snyder  and  Rev.  John  J.  MacDonald. 

The  Arlington  Avenue  church  of  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  John  H.  Kerr  pastor,  received  eighteen 
members  at  its  last  communion  service,  four- 
teen on  profession.  This  makes  a  total  of  207 
additions  in  the  three  years  of  the  present 
pastorate.  During  this  time  the  indebtedness 
of  the  church  has  been  reduced  from  $16,000 
to  $8,800.  The  Sunday  school  has  an  average 
attendance  of  550,  and  has  practically  out- 
grown its  present  accommodations. 

Special  Lenten  services  have  been  in  progress 
Sabbath  afternoon  in  Randall  Memorial  chapel. 
New  Brighton,  Staten  island.  The  church  has 
been  filled  each  week  to  hear,  such  men  as 
Doctors  A.  S.  Keigwin,  S.  Parkes  Cadman  and 
Nehemiah  Boynton.  Rev.  George  O.  Tamblyn 
is  chaplain  of  the  chapel. 


Meetings  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  people  attended 
the  tabernacle  meetings  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  last 
Sabbath  under  the  leadership  of  Evangelists 
Hart  and  McGann  of  Fairbury,  111.  There 
were  over  100  conversions  at  that  service  and 
many  people  were  turned  away. 


Muskingum  College  celebrated  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  March  18. 
During  its  history  nearly  7,000  young  people 
have  attended  its  classes.  A  fund  of  $250,000 
for  endowment  and  new  buildings  is  now  being 
raised  and  is  to  be  completed  by  next  June. 
The  new  auditorium  will  be  completed  at  that 
time  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Ohio. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Rev.  F.  J.  Pa  ton  Tells  of  Gospel's  Power  In 
New  Hebrides  — Ministers  Elect  Officers- 
Progress  at  Third  Church. 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  transforming 
power  of  Christian  missions  has  had  new  em- 
phasis during  the  past  week  through  the  ad- 
dresses of  Rev.  F.  J.  Paton,  son  of  the  famous 
missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides.  Last  Sabbath 
he  spoke  morning  and  evening  at  Moody  church 
and  Monday  at  McCormick  Seminary.  His 
program  called  for  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Garrett  Institute,  the  evening  at  Second  church ; 
Thursday  noon  at  Willard  hall,  the  evening  at 
Fourth  church ;  Friday  morning  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest  at  509 
South  Wabash  avenue  and  Saturday  morning 
at  Moody  Institute. 

Dr.  William  Chalmers  Covert  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  party,  given  by  a  small 
company  of  men  of  Forty-First  Street  church, 
which  had  its  climax  in  the  presentation  of  an 
electric  brougham  to  the  pastor.  Dr.  Covert 
had  no  intimation  of  the  gift  which  had  been 
purchased  for  him  until  he  was  suddenly 
handed  a  key  which,  it  was  explained,  would 
open  the  door  of  his  new  automobile.  "As  a 
slight  token  of  esteem  we  join  in  making  you 
our  guest  tonight  and  in  presenting  you  with 
the  means  of  making  less  arduous  the  manifold 
duties  of  your  large  parish,"  said  Thomas  E. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  evening,  at  whose 
home  the  affair  took  place. 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Hyde  Park  church 
again  last  Sabbath  and  the  Hyde  Park  congre- 
gation, which  has  extended  him  a  unanimous 
call,  believe  that  Mr.  Alison  is  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  large  opportunities  which  this 
field  offers.  Contrary  to  the  notice  in  this 
column  last  Vvfeek,  Mr.  Alison  has  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  the  Chicago  church.    He  has 
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agreed  to  give  no  answer  while  on  the  ground, 
preferring  to  wait  until  he  returns  to  his  pres- 
ent parish  before  making  a  decision. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  ministerial  asso- 
ciation, April  I,  the  newly  elected  officers  will 
be  installed  hs  follows  :  President,  Dr.  A.  S.  C. 
Clarke ;  vice-president,  Rev.  Frank  A.  Hosmer ; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev,  E.  L.  Winter- 
berger;  program  committee,  Rev.  O.  M.  Caward, 
Rev.  F.  J.  Martin  and  Rev.  James  L.  McBride. 
Professor  E.  S.  Ames  of  Chicago  University 
will  speak  on  "The  Minister  and  His  Philo- 
sophical Studies." 

Passion  week  will  be  observed  by  special 
noonday  services  at  Willard  hall  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  who  will  speak 
each  day. 

Twenty-two  were  received  by  letter  and  nine 
on  confession  into  Third  church,  Dr.  Martin 
D,  Hardin  pastor,  at  the  March  communion. 
The  various  departments  of  the  church  are  in 
good  condition  and  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress. 

The  Lord's  supper  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  building  of  Hope  church 
on  March  17,  and  twenty-five  were  received 
on  confession.  The  pastor,  Rev.  C.  Lee  Jeffer- 
son, has  been  on  the  field  four  months,  having 
come  here  from  Gilbert  church,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  he  was  pastor  for  eighteen  years. 

The  basket  ball  team  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, after  contests  this  winter  with  the  basket 
ball  teams  of  the  different  theological  semi- 
naries of  Chicago,  succeeded  in  winning  the 
championship.  President  J.  G.  K.  McClure 
preached  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
at  Parsons  College,  Iowa,  recently. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  which 
was  held  in  this  city  last  week  brought  many 
of  the  leaders  of  that  denomination  in  personal 
touch  with  the  indiv'dual  Congregational 
churches  in  and  about  Chicago.  Officers  of  the 
society  spoke  at  the  Wednesday  evening  meet- 
ings and  on  other  occasions  of  the  splendid 
missionary  work  which  is  being  done  in  planting 
and  strengthening  Sabbath  schools  in  needy 
portions  of  the  country.  At  the  Congregational 
Club  banquet  March  18  Dr.  Howard  Bridg- 
man,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist,  Dr.  B.  S. 
Winchester  and  Secretary  Ewing  were  among 
the  speakers. 

The  local  famine  relief  committee  has  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  all  Christians  of  the  city  to 
contribute  toward  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in 
Central  China,  where  it  is  said  three  millions 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Orson  Smith, 
112  W.  Adams  street,  Chicago,  is  treasurer  of 
the  committee. 

Bishop  Charles  P.  Anderson,  in  speaking 
before  the  union  meeting  of  the  ministers  at 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  Monday,  not  only 
commended  the  present  method  of  church  co- 
operation as  manifested  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  but 
expressed  his  firm  belief  that  if  Christianity  is 
to  meet  its  obligations  there  must  be  an  or- 
ganic unity.  Following  an  earnest  plea  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams  the  meeting  adopted  resolutions 
urging  Congress  to  pass  bills  now  pending, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  labor  com- 
mission. The  ministers  also  arranged  to  enter- 
tain the  second  quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
Federated  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  which 
will  be  held  in  this  cit^  in  December.  John 
E.  W.  Wayman's  candidacy  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Illinois  was  condemned. 


Anniversary  of  Washington  Church 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Gunton-Temple  Memorial  church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  began  March  15.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  Paul  R.  Hickok,  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Kelly, 
Rev.  George  R.  Cummings  and  Rev.  John  Lee 
Allison  of  Second  church,  Alexandria,  Va. 

This  church  was  organized  in  1882  with  a 
membership  of  fifty  as  Unity  church.  It  was 
the  outgrowth  of  prayer  meetings  and  preach- 
ing services  held  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
chapel  was  erected  on  the  present  chapel  site. 
In  1892  an  offer  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Gunton  Temple  to  donate  $75,000  to  erect  a 
church  edifice  as  a  memorial  to  her  father.  Dr. 
William  Gunton,  and  her  husband,  Edward 
Temple.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  in  1892 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  from 
Unity  to  Gunton-Temple  Memorial  church. 

On  Jan.  26,  1906,  John  Lee  Allison,  D.  D., 
was  called.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  C. 
Everest  Granger,  was  called  in  June,  1910, 
from  the  Central  church  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Sunday  School  Superintendents  Have  a  Live 
Organization— Accessions  at  Many  Churehes 
—Campaign  for  Local  Option. 

The  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents' Association  is  a  live  organization  and 
its  monthly  meetings  are  well  attended  and  in- 
teresting. The  ladies  of  the  church  entertaining 
it  provide  luncheon.  The  March  meeting  was 
held  in  Tioga  church,  whose  superintendent  is 
Allan  Sutherland.  Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  in 
view  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
school  missionary  work  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, gave  a  history  of  the  work  and  its 
results.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  bright 
chapters  of  the  church's  work.  Rev.  Hugh 
W.  Rankin  of  Utah  told  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  board  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters March  28  Dr.  A.  N.  Keigwin  read  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  F.  DeWitt  Talmage. 
Mrs.  Frank  Miles  Day  spoke  on  "Cooperation 
with  the  Child  Labor  Movement,"  and  Hans 
P.  Freece  of  Utah  on  "Mormonism."  The 
meeting  of  the  eight  ministerial  organizations 
of  the  city  was  held  March  25  in  the  Reformed 
church  hall.  The  scheduled  address  was  by 
Dr.  Rutledge  of  the  Disciple  Church.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Morris  is  expected  to  speak  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  on  April  i  on  "Sidney 
Lanier,  the  American  Browning." 

At  their  March  communions  a  number  of 
churches  were  encouraged  by  large  attendance 
and  a  creditable  number  of  accessions  to  their 
membership.  St.  Paul,  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee 
pastor,  received  thirty-three ;  Gaston,  Rev.  W. 

B.  Greenway  pastor,  nineteen ;  Hollond  Me- 
morial, Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  pastor,  eighteen ; 
Princeton,  Rev.  H.  Alford  Boggs  pastor,  six- 
teen, and  Scots,  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Moore  pastor, 
eleven. 

West  Hope  church.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bronson  pas- 
tor, suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death, 
March  15,  of  Elder  John  Grier  Parke.  Mr. 
Parke  served  as  elder  for  twenty-three  years 
and  as  Sunday  school  superintendent  for  nine- 
teen years,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
brotherhood.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  J.  N. 

C.  Grier,  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  Manor  church. 

Franklin  Woods,  for  a  number  of  years  an 
elder  of  Princeton  church,  died  March  5,  aged 
85.  Mr.  Woods  was  an  enthusiastic  worker 
in  the  church,  Sunday  school  and  community. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  foreign  missions 
and  for  years  was  accustomed  to  prepare  ab- 
stracts of  foreign  mission  news  for  certain 
journals. 

Berwyn  church,  Chester  Presbytery,  has 
called  Rev.  J.  C.  Levengood  of  Wayne,  Pa., 
who  has  been  recently  supplying  the  pulpit. 

A  state  call  for  an  all-day  meeting  for  prayer 
for  municipal,  state  and  national  sins  will  be 
observed  by  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  at  the 
Willard,  1921  Arch  street,  March  29. 

A  social  hygiene  campaign  was  recently  car- 
ried on  in  this  city.  A  three-day  program 
arranged  by  the  forward  movement  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  carried  out.  A  large  audi- 
ence listened  in  the  Garrick  theater  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  an  address  from  Winfield  Scott 
Hall,  M.  D.,  of  Evanston,  111.,  on  "Sexual  Hy- 
giene." Dr.  Hall  delivered  a  series  of  fifteen 
addresses  during  the  campaign. 

The  Philadelphia  Methodist  conference,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  conferences 
in  the  church,  at  a  recent  meeting  decided 
to  memorialize  the  General  Conference  to  re- 
store the  time  limit  in  Methodist  pastorates. 
For  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  were  instructed  to  vote  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  time  limit. 

On  Sunday,  March  17,  many  pulpits  of  the 
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city  were  occupied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  which  is  conducting  a 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  passage  of  a 
local  option  law  for  the  state.  Among  those 
who  spoke  were  Dr.  P.  A.  Baker,  Hon.  John 
G.  Woolley,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll,  Rev.  S. 
Cleeland  and  Caleb  Burchenal. 

_         W.  P.  White. 

Alterations  on  Hermon  church  will  begin 
shortly.  Rev.  H.  H.  Crawford  is  pastor.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $15,000.  The  alterations  will 
give  the  church  a  seating  capacity  of  550.  A 
new   $4,000  organ  will  be  installed. 

In  the  Pittsburo:  District 


Council  of  Reformed  Churches,  Including  Pres- 
byterian Bodies,  Holds  Sessions-Judge  Re- 
fuses Butler  Saloon  Licenses. 

The  council  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
America  has  been  in  session  in  Pittsburg  during 
the  past  week.  Seven  denominations  are  rep- 
resented :  Presbyterian  North,  Presbyterian 
South,  United  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed 
in  America,  the  Associated  Reformed,  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  the  South  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  council  was 
organized  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  six  years  ago 
and  meets  every  two  years,  and  has  for  its 
purpose  the  bringing  of  these  great  bodies  into 
closer  relations.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  cooperation  in  both  home  and  foreign 
mission  work.  John  H.  Prugh,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  Grace  Reformed  church,  this  city,  and  in 
whose  church  a  number  of  the  sessions  were 
held,  was  elected  president ;  vice-president, 
Hon.  Elisha  S.  Fraser  of  Detroit ;  stated  clerk, 
W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia;  per- 
manent clerk,  Walter  A.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  treasurer,  D.  F.  McGill,  D.  D., 
of  Pittsburg.  Delegates  to  the  supreme  judi- 
ciary of  the  Presbyterian  churches :  Dr.  T.  H. 
McKenzie  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Elack 
of  Marshall,  Mo.;  Rev.  R.  C.  Reed  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Scouller  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Rev.  R.  H.  Goodloe  of  Pratt  City, 
Ala.  The  colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  asked  for  admission  to  the  body  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  General  Assembly's  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  shorter  cate- 
chism met  in  Pittsburg  last  week.  Professor 
David  Schall,  D.  D.,  of  Western  Theological 
Seminary  presided.  Others  present  were  Doc- 
tors Maitland  Alexander  of  Pittsburg,  George 
N.  Luccock  of  Chicago  and  Henry  C.  Minton 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  President  William  McKib- 
ben  of  Lane  Seminary,  General  Ralph  E. 
Prime  of  New  York  City  and  Professor  John 
R.  Stephens  of  Cincinnati.  The  committee 
is  planning  to  have  the  draft  of  the  catechism 
in  shape  to  be  presented  at  the  Assembly  meet- 
ing in  Louisville. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  an  informal 
supper  at  the  Second  church  Tuesday  evening, 
March  jg.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Council  ot  Reformed  Churches  were  pres- 
ent as  honor  guests. 

Judge  James  Galbraith  of  Butler  county.  Pa., 
figuratively  threw  a  bomb  into  the  ranks  of 
the  saloon  advocates  when  he  handed  down  his 
decision  concerning  applications  for  liquor  li- 
censes last  week,  and  only  two  out  of  twenty- 
seven  applications  were  granted  in  the  whole 
county.  Butler  itself,  a  city  of  20,000,  was 
made  entirely  dry.  The  two  saloons  granted 
were  at  Evans  City  and  Zelienople.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  strong  fight  put  up 
by  Christian  people  of  the  county.  The  move- 
ment was  given  impetus  by  the  Oliver  evan- 
gelistic meetings  held  in  that  town  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Dr,  A.  B.  Marshall,  president  of  Omaha  The- 
ological Seminary,  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  Pittsburg  and  will  preach  in  Homewood 
Avenue  church  March  31.  Mr.  Scheurman, 
Sunday  school  missionary  of  Boulder  and  ad- 
joining presbyteries  in  Colorado,  lectured  in 
Homewood  church  Wednesday  evening,  March 
20,  and  Rev.  Vaclav  Losa,  superintendent  of 
foreign  work  in  the  presbytery,  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  the  same  church  on  Thursday  evening. 
Three  classes  of  the  Sunday  school  are  paying 
for  the  education  of  a  girl  to  work  among  the 
foreigners  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Losa. 

Professor  Gasper  Rene  Gregory,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  lectures 
in  Carnegie  hall  Friday  evening,  March  29,  on 
"Mount  Sinai,  Its  Monasteries  and  Monu- 
ments." P.  W.  Snyder. 


From  Various  Cities 

St.  Louis 

Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  field  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  for  the  Southwest, 
went  to  New  York  this  week  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  field  and  office  secre- 
taries of  the  board. 

An  informal  farewell  reception  was  given 
George  T.  Coxhead  the  evening  of  March  26 
at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Mr. 
Coxhead,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  local 
association  for  twenty-seven  years,  recently  re- 
signed to  accept  work  in  New  York  City  with 
the  international  committee,  as  previously 
noted.  He  has  been  an  elder  in  West  church 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Albert  Wenzlick,  an  elder  in  Tyler  Place 
church,  has  recently  returned  from  Panama, 
where  he  spent  a  month  with  other  members  of 
the  Business  Men's  League.  He  procured  many 
views  which  he  will  use  to  illustrate  a  trav- 
elogue to  be  given  to  the  men  of  the  Tyler 
Place  brotherhood  March  29. 

German  Presbyterians  of  this  city  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  preparations  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Dubuque 
Seminary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  April  18.  Both 
ministers  and  laymen  are  endeavoring  to  assist 
in  the  effort  to  raise  $60,000  endowment  for 
the  Von  Vliet  chair  of  theology,  which  will 
be  established  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
school.  There  are  at  present  three  students  at 
the  seminary  from  St.  Louis,  all  members  of  the 
Victor  Street  mission. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  occupied  his  pulpit  in  the 
Second  church  Sunday,  March  24,  after  an 
eastern  trip.  While  in  the  East  Dr.  Niccolls 
preached  at  Princeton  University. 

Seattle 

Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  recently  ad- 
dressed 3,500  men  in  First  church.  The  pastor 
has  been  absent  a  great  many  times  during  the 
past  winter  months  filling  engagements  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  on  the  lecture  platform. 

The  church  at  South  Park  is  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan.  He  has  recently, 
almost  by  his  own  efforts,  built  a  much  needed 
addition  to  the  church,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  gymnasium. 

Georgetown  church  is  also  in  the  list  of 
churches  which  will  dedicate  new  buildings  this 
spring. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Seattle  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  gladly 
nieet  the  apportionment  of  synod's  $30,000 
pledge  to  Whitworth  College.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  presbytery  that  "the 
synod's  college"  must  take  a  large  place. 

Columbus 

The  Hungarian  church  of  this  city  will  call 
Rev.  E.  E.  Von  Pechy,  graduating  from  the 
theological  seminary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Von  Pechy  spent  the  first  two  Sabbaths  of 
March  on  the  local  field. 

An  important  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  several  different  religious  agencies 
was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Central  church 
March  26  preparatory  to  the  religious  survey 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  be  carried  on  during 
the  coming  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Wilson  of  New  York. 

Harry  Barr,  a  son  of  Amanda  church  and 
now  a  senior  in  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been 
called  to  Bradford.  A  classmate,  John  H. 
Gross,  has  been  called  to  Covington. 

W.  H. 

Cincinnati 

Presbyterian  Day  at  "The  World  in  Cin- 
cinnati" has  been  fixed  for  April  2.  A  program 
of  some  note  is  being  outlined  and  the  occa- 
sion will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
series  of  fest  days  at  the  missionary  exposi- 
tion. Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Detroit 

Woodward  Avenue  church,  on  its  fourth 
anniversary,  March  17,  received  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, about  half  of  them  on  confession.  The 
following  evening  was  devoted  to  the  anniver- 
sary supper  and  social  reunion. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  William  J.  Dawson,  minister  in  charge 
for  almost  a  year,  was  installed  as  regular  pas- 
tor of  First  church  March  25.  It  is  twenty- 
seven  years  since  such  a  service  took  place 
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Size,  12mo  (5x7?4  inches).    Pages,  232. 
Binding,  cloth.    Price,  net,  $1.00. 


WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION 


THE  CONTINENT 

A  thoughtful  volume  by  an  author  who  has 
read  widely  and  thoupht  profoundly.  Presents  a 
marvelous  process  of  revelation  through  a  very 
present  Gcd.  The  book  Is  sane,  scriptural,  and 
Inspiring. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

Coming  at  a  time  when  materialism  holds  such 
sway,  this  demonstration  of  the  existence  and 
work  of  the  Presence  is  Insplrlnr  and  uplifting. 
To  read  It  Is  to  open  a  spring  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ment. It  win  help  ministers,  but  It  will  help 
laymen  quite  as  much. 

PACIFIC  PKESBYTERIAN 

It  is  a  rich  hook,  a  book  full  of  profound  and 
orlBlnal  thought  and  spiritual  meditation  upon 
holy  things.  It  Is  a  book  from  the  perusal  of 
which  no  man  can  rise  without  a  sense  of  a 
closer  walk  with  God. 

THE  PACIFIC 

One  teels  as  he  turns  the  pages  of  this  book 
that  Christ  Is  not  receding  Into  the  past,  his  name 
and  Influence  growing  fainter  as  one  generation 
succeeds  another;  but  that  he  is  living  in  the 
world  today  just  as  truly  as  when  he  walked 
among  men  In  the  garments  of  flesh. 

RECORD  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORK 

One  of  the  most  helpful  devotional  books  of 
the  year  gone  by  Is  this,  wherein  Dr.  Campbell 
outlines  the  growing  self-manlfestatlon  of  God 
from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  the  present. 
The  accumulative  effect  of  the  book  Is  to  make 
more  real  the  ever-present,  living  Christ;  and 
this  Is  done  with  a  freshness  and  freedom  from 
technical  theological  terms  that  Is  most  encour- 
aging and  stimulating. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 

This  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Dr.  Campbell 
is  already  known  to  many  thoughtful  readers  by 
his  books.  Paul  the  Mystic  and  The  Indwelling 
Christ.  Here  he  takes  up  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  promise  of  an  abiding  presence  In  his 
church  In  relation  to  the  life  of  t  jcay.  He  shows 
us  the  stages  of  realization  of  the  Christ's  pres- 
ence: veiled  In  natural  religion,  limited  or  local- 
ized under  the  Old  Testament,  visualized  and  per- 
sonal! zed  In  the  Incarnation,  spiritualized  In  the 
Resurrection,  and  universalized  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  book  brings  to  the  front  that  new 
perceptl  n  of  Christ  as  the  living  atd  present 
Lord  which  has  been  growing  upon  the  church 
since  the  Revival  of  1859,  and  which  Is  making 
our  relation  with  Christ  something  grander  than 
the  mere  legal  tie  to  which  orthodox  theology 
was  tending.  The  book  Is  pervaded  with  a  fine, 
devout,  and  thoughtful  spirit. 

Sent  Postpaid  at  Published  Price 


EATON  &  MAINS 

New  York       Pittsburgh  Boston 


Detroit 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 


Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.    Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
l-U  East  Ohio  Street     •      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dill  DITC  Platform  Chair*,  Sunday  School  Seat*. 
rULrl  I  Of  Collection  Plate*.  Church  Peivs,  School 
Deaks.  Opera  Chair*.  Lodge  and 
Bank  Furniture.  Office  Desks. 
A*k  for  Catalog  by  nuntber  only 
«,ljD5  Chor«liF*mlt're|  School  Desks  S105 
JL1IO6  IiodgePuraltarelOpera  Chairs  OlOS 
B105  Bask  FaniitBr«|omee  Deaks  DlOj^ 
E.  1.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CB.,  CHICAGO 
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in  this  historic  house  of  worship.  Rev.  John 
McDowell,  moderator  of  Newark  Presbytery, 
presided.  Moderator  John  F.  Carson  of  Brook- 
lyn preached  the  sermon  and  Dr.  Pleasant 
Hunter  of  Second  church  and  Dr.  W.  Y.  Chap- 
man of  Roseville  church  took  part. 

Cleveland 

Parma  church  in  Cleveland  Presbytery  will 
be  vacant  after  April  i.  Rev.  M.  M.  Marshall, 
present  stated  supply,  is  leaving. 

Edward  A.  Krapp,  D.  D.,  the  new  pastor  of 
Woodland  Avenue  church,  welcomed  thirty 
members  at  the  last  communion,  all  but  five 
coming  on  confession. 


News  of  the  Churches 


Kansas 

The  three-day  campaign  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  has  just  closed  in  New- 
ton with  good  results.  Now  work  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  county  and 
in  the  school  districts.  Dr.  McCuish,  pastor 
of  First  church,  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
campaign. 

Special  services  have  been  in  progress  at 
Council  Grove.  The  pastor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bolton, 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Cowling  of  Osage 
City.  The  trustees  have  paid  off  an  indebted- 
ness of  $300  on  the  manse  and  repairs  were 
made  on  the  church  edifice  amounting  to 
$350.  Five  members  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived. 

A  federation  of  mission  circles,  including 
Presbyterian  and  three  other  denominations,  at 
Oberlin,  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  resolu- 
tions deploring  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  has  been  discon- 
tinued and  petitioning  the  legislature  of  Kan- 
sas and  school  officials  to  reinstate  the  daily 
Scripture  reading. 

Illinois 

First  church  of  Virden  was  dedicated  March 
17-  The  pastor.  Rev.  Ora  Lee  Pride,  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  William  McKibben,  president 
of  Lane  Seminary.  The  complete  structure 
cost  nearly  $25,000  and  was  dedicated  free 
of  debt. 

Broadway  church,  Mattoon,  has  closed  a 
three  weeks'  revival  effort  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  T.  B.  McAmis.  Twenty-six  were  added 
to  the  church ;  more  will  join  shortly.  The 
young  people's  society  has  sixty-five  members. 
During  the  year  a  $400  improvement  was  made 
on  the  church  and  a  $i,ooo  debt  has  been  paid. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Kelso  is  pastor. 

Minnesota 

At  the  communion  March  3  Buffalo  received 
sixteen  members,  fourteen  on  profession.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  campaign  carried  on  by 
pastor  and  people  for  five  weeks.  There  have 
been  no  extra  services.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
John  H.  Sellie,  also  preaches  at  Rockford. 
Three  united  with  that  church  on  confession 
Feb.  25. 

Washington 

The  new  First  church  of  Bellingham  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  first  time  March  3  and  a  recep- 
tion was  held  March  12,  at  which  Mayor  E.  J. 
Cleary  made  an  address.  The  edifice  will  seat 
1,000  and  has  Sabbath  school  rooms  seating 
500.    The  pastor  is  Rev.  John  R.  Macartney. 

New  York 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  Union  Seminary 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of 
Rev.  George  Hugh  Smith  over  Pleasantville 
church  recently.  A  large  reception  followed 
the  installation  services. 

Iowa 

March  10  seventeen  persons  united  with  First 
church,  Tipton,  thirteen  on  confession.  Never 
has  this  church  been  in  as  prosperous  condition 
as  it  is  now.    The  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  C.  Christie. 

Indiana 

A  few  good  men  are  wanted  for  good  fields 
in  northern  Indiana.  For  particulars  address 
Rev.  Albert  Day,  Warsaw. 


Rev.  Edward  Baech,  pastor  of  Delphi  church, 
has  been  for  several  months  on  the  sick  list. 
Last  November  he  was  operated  upon  at  the 
Presbyterian  hospital,  Chicago,  for  cancer,  and 
while  he  has  gained  encouragingly  he  is  still 
weak  and  unable  to  do  his  work.  After  the 
operation  he  offered  his  resignation,  but  the 
church  very  generously  refused  to  accept  it. 
His  fellow  presbyters  have  offered  to  fill  his 
pulpit  and  serve  the  church  in  every  way  pos- 
sible during  his  sickness.  Mr.  Baech  has  faith- 
fully served  the  church  for  over  eight  years. 
During  his  pastorate  the  congregation  built 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Nebraska 

Rushville  is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive ranch  country.  Through  twenty-five 
years  the  church  there  has  perpetuated  its  or- 
ganization, whereas  several  other  denomina- 
tions have  abandoned  the  field.  Rev.  Theodore 
A.  Hageman  is  pastor.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  church  plans  self-support  for 
the  coming  year.  Sunday  afternoons  the  pas- 
tor serves  a  country  community  five  miles 
north. 

Michigan 

J.  R.  McWilliams,  a  senior  in  McCormick 
Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Fenton  church 
to  succeed  Rev.  A.  G.  Work,  now  of  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

At  the  communion  March  3  Rev.  H.  M. 
Morey,  acting  pastor  of  Ypsilanti,  ordained  and 
installed  one  elder  and  reinstalled  three  others. 
Nine  members  were  received;  $40  was  con- 
tributed for  the  famine  sufferers  in  China. 

Ohio 

Before  a  large  congregation  in  First  church, 
Marion,  the  pastor.  Rev.  George  M.  Rourke, 
welcomed  thirty-seven  members  on  March  10. 
A  Sabbath  school  class  of  120  members  is 
taught  by  the  pastor.  Recently  this  class 
contributed  sufficient  funds  to  support  a  native 
missionary  in  South  America.  There  is  also 
a  flourishing  mission  school  in  the  east  end  of 
the  city  under  the  direction  of  this  church. 

Alabama 

Athens  church  will  assume  self-support  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  new  pastor  is  Rev.  S. 
P.  Pryor. 

Plans  are  being  laid  to  open  a  new  work 
at  Moulton,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence,  in 
April,  with  Rev.  Rome  Pickens  in  charge. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE 

RESURRECTION 

By  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D. 

(Un  Maclaren) 
Author  of  "The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  etc. 

This  is  a  book  for  Easter,  written 
with  the  deep  devotional  feeling 
which  characterized  "The  Mind  of 
the  Master."  Although  completed 
several  years  ago,  plans  for  publica- 
tion were  inteirupted  by  the  author's 
death,  and  not  until  the  present  time 
has  it  been  possible  to  present  this  in- 
spiring Easter-Day  book  to  the  public. 

i6mo,  $1.00  net 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


niTI  ITTU  THE  CITY  OF 
UULU  i  11  OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  or  Dalath  18  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  Mortitaiie*  on 
buluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  hl§rh  rrade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Eastern  Kansas  olTers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  l)e  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

y.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


j  First  Farm  Mortgages 
Returning  6%  Net 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and 
current  list  of  offerings.  We  can  satisfy 
the  most  conservative;  30  years'  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Below  we 
describe  in  short  one  of  our  mortgages. 

No.  3563.  Aanonson.  1400.00.  6%.  Due  Feb.  1, 
1918.  Secured  by  80  acres  of  good  land  close  to 
market ;  50  acres  under  plow ;  soil  is  a  rich  black 
loam  over  clay;  small  set  of  buildings.  Value 
of  land  without  improvements  11,200  00.  Bor- 
rower lives  on  this  land  and  works  It  himself. 

I  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  m 

P  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn  | 


Established  1883 


Years  Ago 

Mortgages  in  the  Middle  West  paid  higher 
interest  because  it  was  "out  West."  Idaho 
mortgages  pav  more  today  because  it  is 
"out  West."  Our  securities  are  fully  as 
stable  from  every  standpoint  as  the  bestmort- 
gages  on  the  market,  and  we  can  prove  it. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Kight  per  cent.  Our  field  is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  t600.00  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  UNION  MOSTe.A.eE  CO., 
105  West  erand  A.v«.,       CIovIr,  New  Mexlc* 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  iQTesting  in  our  gilt  edge  Vlrst  Hortmrei  on  im- 
proyed  Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  doabla 
the  BavlngB  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details!  no  tronhls  to 
yon.  Write  ns  today  for  fall  particulars  and  ret erenecs. 

DYER  &  FISH  ARDMORF,  OKLA. 
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We  oiler,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Morik»Rea  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFBBSON  TRUST  OO. 
MoAlester     -  OUaboma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banlcing  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booldet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  hqrVh  da'SIota 
TCY  A  C  FARM  MORTGAGES 

I  p.  Ar%.^  The  Ideal  Investment.  SAFH, 
*  A  m  *  »  .^^j,  excellent  interest  returm. 
Write  us.  CHRIS  li.  KNOX,  President,  Corslcana,  Tex. 
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Financial  Situation 

Throughout  the  country  generally  money 
conditions  have  grown  easier  during  the  past 
week,  nevertheless  the  change  has  been  small. 
The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  showed  a  big  decrease  in  its 
earnings,  and  this  was  taken  by  some  observers 
as  an  indication  of  general  retrenchment.  The 
volume  of  business  done  by  all  companies  in 
the  corporation  was  $615,148,839,  against  $703.- 
961,424  in  1910,  There  were  196,888  em- 
ployees on  the  average  in  191 1,  against  218,- 
435  in  1910,  and  their  wages  were  $161,419,031, 
against  $174,955,139  in  1910.  Money  rates  in 
eastern  centers  have  been  easy  despite  the 
fact  that  the  bank  reserves  have  lessened  some- 
what. The  coal  strike  abroad  and  the 
threatened  strike  here  injected  an  element  of 
uncertainty  into  financial  affairs  which  has  not 
been  pleasing  to  investors.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  number  of  good  features  to  be 
found  in  the  present  situation.  Some  improve- 
ment has  lately  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing ;  check  has  been  put  upon  the  tendency  to 
decrease  railroad  rates,  and  operation  on  some 
of  the  lines  has  improved. 

America  to  Be  the  World's  Market 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  growth  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
United  States  has  been  unequaled,  the  annual 
value  of  the  products  of  its  mills  being  more 
than  $20,000,000,000,  as  compared  with  less 
than  $10,000,000,000,  twenty  years  ago,  says  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  191 1,  the  total  value  of  its  exports  was 
$2,013,500,000,  of  which  amount  only  a  little 
more  than  $600,000,000  was  credited  to  manu- 
factures ready  for  consumption  and  $300,000,- 
000  to  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manu- 
facturing, the  remainder  being  for  foodstuffs 
and  crude  materials. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of 
the  export  trade  is  not  acquired  on  account 
of  any  extensive  selling  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  foreign  buyers  pur- 
chase those  things  which  they  must  have  and 
cannot  buy  elsewhere,  such  as  cotton,  com, 
and  wheat.  Comparison  of  the  export  figures 
with  those  of  former  years  will  show  that  this 
trade  is  increasing,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  United  States  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  export  trade. 

Mnst  Study  Foreign  Tastes 
In  the  past  American  manufacturers  have 
been  busy  supplying  the  home  market.  It 
was  only  when  a  surplus  existed  that  the 
foreign  markets  were  entered.  Conditions, 
however,  have  changed ;  the  urban  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  and 
the  production  of  manufactured  articles  has 
surpassed  that  of  agricultural  products.  The 
surplus  of  manufactured  goods  is  increasing  at 
a  tremendous  rate.  Consequently  if  the  United 
States  is  to  hold  its  balance  of  trade,  manu- 
factured exports  must,  to  some  extent,  take  the 
place  of  raw  farm  products,  and  if  this  country 
is  to  keep  its  mills  running  the  large  surplus 
of  manufactured  goods  must  be  disposed  of 
through  foreign  channels. 

To  invade  and  occupy  foreign  markets  re- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  existing 
conditions  in  those  markets  and  a  willing- 
ness to  adjust  American  methods  to  them. 
The  tastes  and  peculiarities  of  the  people 
must  be  considered,  and  above  all  American 
manufacturers  must  produce  articles  adapted 
to  the  foreign  market  which  is  sought  by 
them.  To  do  this,  organization  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, the  trade  organizations  and  the  government 
is  necessary. 


To  Show  What  Wasn't  Done 
The  Presbyterian  Advance  disapproves  the 
viewpoint  of  the  table  of  "Statistics  That  Stir" 
as  that  table  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Continent.  That  table  was  not  intended 
to  be  invidious,  nor  was  it  intended  to  call 
attention  to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during 
the  past  year  and  the  year  previous.  Its  sole 
purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  what  the  an- 
nual reports  of  that  church  indicate  had  not 
been  done  during  those  years,  and  stir  to 
strenuous  effort  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
whatever  failure  those  statistics  indicate.  See- 
ing how  far  we  have  come  short  ought  to  stir 
us  to  more  strenuous  effort.      H.  P.  Carson. 
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BBCADSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  60%  ot  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklatioma  City, 

Okla.t  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortcagea 
with  the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  reinspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
SaTlngs  Banks.   WALTER  B.  PA80B.A.rili,  President. 
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For  forty  years  our  specialty  has  been  the  Investment  of  funds  for  individuals,  companies  and  institutions. 
We  handle  choice  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Farm  lioans  to  net  6  to  6%.  These  loans  are  protected  by  rlcb 
Improved  farm  lands  worth  over  double  amount  of  loans.  To  those  preferring  bonds  we  can  offer  high  grade 
municipal  securities  in  which  we  have  invested  our  own  money.  Our  financial  responsibility  and  references 
win  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Investor.  Write  today  for  Booklet  "Our  History." 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
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FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
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1600  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Praise  for  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  social 
service  specialists  have  been  glad  to  give  praise 
wherever  possible,  as  well  as  criticism,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  their  report  regarding 
conditions  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  is  interest- 
ing : 

"We  offer  congratulations  on  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  the  absence  of  saloons  and  the  small 
ratio  of  crime  in  your  city.  Also  on  the  high 
character  of  the  municipal  administration  and 
the  widespread  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
integrity  of  city  officials. 

"Men,  and  especially  women,  coming  to  your 
city  should  be  assisted  at  the  railway  depot  by 
a  permanent  agent,  who  should  protect  them 
from  imposture  and  vicious  exploitation.  The 
neighborhood  of  East  Grand  Forks  in  Minne- 
sota, with  its  saloons  and  vice,  emphasizes  the 
above  need. 

"Instruction  of  the  young  in  sex  hygiene 
should  be  wisely  and  immediately  increased. 

"Grand  Forks  being  brought  to  the  highest 
condition  of  municipal  efficiency  can  be  made  a 
model  city  and  a  powerful  help  to  other  cities 
needing  examples  and  assistance." 

Duluth  Churches  Stirred 

The  gathering  of  out-of-town  delegates  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  during  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign  in  that  city  was  larger  than  was 
expected,  and  the  impetus  given  Duluth 
churches  is  being  shared  by  a  widening  circle 
of  towns  and  villages.  The  addresses  of  Dr. 
I.  J.  Lansing  attracted  especial  attention;  his 
sermon  on  "Social  Interpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  for  instance,  being  repeated  before 
large  audiences  of  men  and  of  women. 

Although  Duluth  was  much  taken  up  with 
political  agitation  in  connection  with  the  prima- 
ries which  were  being  held  at  the  time  of  the 
campaign  the  attendance  at  the  institutes  and 
public  meetings  was  good.  One  newspaper 
contained  an  entire  page  devoted  to  Men  and 
Religion  plans  and  sketches  of  the  experts. 

Census  and  Boys'  Work  in  Billings 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign  in  Billings,  Mont.,  forty-nine  men 
have  taken  a  religious  census  of  the  city,  some- 
thing not  before  attempted  there  on  a  large 
scale.  With  the  data  which  these  men  will  col- 
lect the  various  churches,  which  are  very 
hearty  in  their  cooperation,  will  seek  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  the  survey  discloses 
and  bring  many  new  families  under  direct 
Christian  influence. 

The  boys'  work  was  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  Billings  campaign.  Sixty-two 
lads  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  represent- 
ing a  score  of  towns  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, heard  the  Men  and  Religion  message 
while  attending  a  banquet  planned  especially 
for  them.   

Feature  of  Chattanooga  Campaign 

The  chicken  pie  dinner  served  to  boys  in 
Centenary  church  was  one  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  campaign  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Youthful  representatives  from  each  of  the  local 
churches  were  present  and  the  number  was 
increased  to  217  by  delegations  from  surround- 
ing towns.  Eighty  of  the  boys  attend  the  local 
high  schools.  Ex-Mayor  Frierson  presided  at 
the  banquet  and  happily  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. C.  W.  Blakie,  boys'  secretary  of  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
boys  from  out  of  town.  "Why  This  Con- 
ference?" was  discussed  by  the  expert  in  boys' 
work,  R.  A.  Waite. 

One  of  the  things  in  Chattanooga  which  the 
social  service  experts  attacked  was  the  county 
v/ork  house.  Investigators  reported  that  con- 
ditions there  were  so  bad  that  no  person  could 
long  be  an  inmate  there  without  contracting 
disease.   

Following  the  Program  in  Detroit 

Just  at  this  time  the  Men  and  Religion  forces 
are  not  making  any  great  display  in  Detroit 
and  for  that  reason  many  think  the  movement 
has  spent  its  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
churches  are  already  carrying  out  most  of  the 
program  of  the  committee  of  ninety-seven. 
Recently  an  experience  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  church  to  hear 
reports  from  the  various  churches.    It  was  evi- 


dent that  some  of  them  had  experienced  a 
tiemendous  impulse,  especially  in  the  way 
of  organized  class  work,  and  work  among  the 
boys.  The  rector  of  one  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  turned  to  Bishop  Williams,  who  had 
just  given  a  stirring  address  on  the  move- 
ment, and  said,  "I  hope  the  bishop  will  for- 
give me  when  I  confess  that  after  trying  in 
vain  to  get  'church  men'  to  carry  out  some  of 
the  plans  I  had  in  mind,  I  had  to  call  to  my 
aid  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist ;  and  they 
are  rendering  splendid  service."  The  testi- 
monies were  especially  valuable  as  coming  from 
certain  churches  that  hitherto  have  not  been 
particularly  aggressive  ;  and  also  from  new  or- 
ganizations that  were  just  in  the  condition  to 
take  up  new  plans  of  work. 

Some  Home  Shots  for  Atlanta 

To  many  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion campaign  in  that  city  was  a  revelation  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  modern  church  work. 
Those  who  expected  a  repetition  of  the  old- 
time  camp  meeting  methods  were  disappointed 
in  that  there  were  neither  sensational  speakers 
nor  sensational  conversions.  Those  who  ex- 
pected merely  a  formal  discussion  of  civic 
and  social  problems  were  surprised  to  find 
personal  evangelism,  missions  and  Bible  study 
closely  linked  with  social  service,  boys'  work 
and  similar  fields  of  activity. 

The  negro  problem  was  discussed  frankly. 
The  audiences  were  told  with  emphasis,  what 
the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  the  South  have 
long  recognized,  that  what  harms  the  negro 
harms  the  whole  South  and  what  tends  to  lift 
up  the  negro  benefits  the  whites  as  well.  The 
indifference  as  to  housing  conditions  in  the 
colored  districts  was  severely  condemned. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Wants  Church  Unity 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Portland  has  taken 
the  initiative  toward  church  union.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Ministerial 
Association  of  Portland  resolutions  were  in- 
tioduced  recommending  an  overture  to  the  next 
General  Conference  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Congregational  and-  Methodist 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  the  Brief  Statement 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1902. 
There  was  free  discussion  of  the  resolution, 
and  action  was  deferred  until  April.  One 
Methodist  minister,  who  is  very  well  known 
in  Oregon,  said  that  for  some  years  he  had 
seen  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  Pres- 
byterian or  Congregationalist  or  Baptist.  The 
next  day  different  ministers  of  the  city  were 
interviewed  and  there  was  almost  uniform  ap- 
proval of  the  idea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bonds  of  denomi- 
nationalism  rest  very  lightly  on  the  churches 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  known  of  a  ses- 
sion of  a  Presbyterian  church  without  a  real 
Presbyterian  in  it,  and  all  our  churches  have 
members  that  have  come  to  them  from  other 
denominations.  W.  S.  Holt. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  John  A.  Seymour 
Rev.  John  A.  Seymour,  for  forty-five  years  a 
member  of  Cleveland  Presbytery  and  sixty 
years  a  minister,  passed  away  March  7  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  in  his 
85th  year.  He  was  born  at  Monroeville,  Ohio, 
prepared  for  college  at  Huron  Institute,  Milan, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1849.  After  his  course  at  Union  Seminary  he 
was  ordained  at  Kent,  Ohio,  where  he  had  a 
pastorate  of  four  years.  He  then  served 
eleven  years  in  New  England  at  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  and  Enfield,  Mass.  In  1867  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Cleveland,  where 
he  resided  until  going  to  spend  his  last  days 
with  his  son.  In  earlier  years  Mr.  Seymour  was 
closely  associated  with  churches  in  Cleveland 
Presbytery  not  only  by  reason  of  frequent  sup- 
ply work  but  also  on  account  of  duties  as 
district  superintendent  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  Presbyterian  Board  of  !Publica- 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  Christian  char- 
acter and  especially  interested  in  and  helpful 
to  the  younger  brethren.  Brief  services  were 
conducted  at  Lakeview  chapel,  Cleveland,  by 
Doctors  C.  L.  Zorbaugh  and  A.  C.  Ludlow. 
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The  Cat  of  the  Cloisters 

{Continued  from  page  429) 
him,  but  he  could  only  pur;  he  could  not  eat 
it.  If  Pimpernello  could  have  spoken  he  would 
have  said,  "Send  me  Benedetto.  Where  is 
Benedetto?"  But  he  could  not  speak;  he  could 
only  look  at  the  blue  sky  with  the  white  clouds 
floating  in  it,  and  long,  oh!  so  much,  for  the 
little  friend  of  the  olden  days. 

The  next  morning  there  fell  upon  the  grass 
a  shadow  which  wasn't  a  cloud  nor  the  shadow 
of  the  old  caretaker;  and  then  Pimpernello 
felt  two  strong  arms  about  him,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying  softly,  "Pimpernello,  Pimper- 
nello, don't  you  know  your  old  playmate 
Benedetto?" 

Poor  pussy  was  stiff  with  rheumatism  and 
his  eyes  were  dim,  but  the  voice  of  his  little 
friend  was  music  in  his  ears.  The  boy  took 
him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the 
cloisters,  and  gave  the  old  woman  a  lira, 
which  pleased  her  mightily.  Then,  oh,  so 
.  gently,  he  bore  Pimpernello  to  his  master's 
studio  down  by  the  sunny  Lun'garno.  He  felt 
a  big  boy  now,  as  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
■sculptor. 

The  old  potter  was  dead,  but  Benedetto 
had  recovered  in  the  hospital,  and  had  gone 
with  a  friend  he  had  made  there  to  Siena. 
But  now  he  was  to  stay  in  Florence,  and 
Pimpernello  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the 
sunny  studio,  warm,  well  fed  and  happy  among 
the  marble  angels  that  his  master  loved  to 
work  upon.  They  were  so  pure,  so  beautiful, 
so  graceful,  they  made  the  little  earthen  angels 
lie  used  to  model  in  clay,  in  his  childhood, 
seem  rude  in  comparison. 

Pimpernello  was  far  from  the  shrill  bells 
■of  San  Lorenzo,  but  down  the  River  Arno 
came  the  faint  music  of  the  Duomo  Cam- 
panile, made  sweeter  by  the  distance. 

And  the  other  cats  of  the  cloisters,  what  of 
them?  Be  sure  to  go  and  see  them  fed  at 
noonday  when  you  go  to  Florence. 

And  the  old  woman?  She  was  still  there 
when  this  story  was  written. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Abilene — Abilene,  April  9,  8  p.  m. 
Altoona — Edwardsville,  April  9,  2  p.  m. 
Atlantic — Edisto  Island,  April  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Bellefontaine — Bellefontaine    First,    April  9, 
9  a.  m. 

Bellingham — Bellingham  Knox,  April  9,  7 :30 
p.  m. 

Birmingham — Valley  Grove,  April  2,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Bloomington — Monticello,  April  8,  7 130  p.  m. 
Brownwood — Santa  Anna,  April  9,  8  p.  m. 
Butler — Butler  First,  April  9,  11  a.  m. 
Carlisle — Shippensburg,  April   9,   2  p.  m. 
Chattanooga — Chattanooga  Third,  April  9,  7  130 
p.  m. 

Chicago— Chicago  Campbell  Park,  April  8,  10 
a.  m. 

Columbus — Columbus  Nelson  Memorial,  April  8, 
7:30  p.  m. 

Dayton — Oxford,  April  8,  2  p.  m. 

Ebenezer — Ludlow,  April  9,  7  145  p.  m. 

El  Reno — Lawton,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 

Emporia — Osage  City  First,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 

Erie — Bradford  East  End,  April  8,  7  :30  p.  m. 

Freeport — Rockford  First,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
(Consent  to  change  of  date  has  been  re- 
ceived from  clerks  of  sessions.) 

Fort  Smith — Morrillton,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 

Fort  Wayne — Elkhart,  April  15,  7:30  P-  m. 

■Genesee — East  Pembroke,  April  8,  3  p.  m. 

Grafton — Mannington,  April  8,  7:30  p.  m. 

Grand  Rapids — Grand  Rapids  First,  April  9, 
2  p.  m. 

Grande  Ronde — Baker,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 
•Great  Falls — Great  Falls  First,  April  11,  7:30 
p.  m. 

Helena — Helena  First,  April  11,  2  p.  m. 
Highland — Highland,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Huntingdon — Altoona  First,  April  8,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Kalispell — Cut  Bank,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Kearney — Wood  River,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Kirksville — La  Plata,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Killanning — Killanning    First,    April    8,    7 130 
p.  m. 

LaCrosse — La  Crosse  North,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Lake  Superior — Escanaba,  April  9,  7  -.30  p.  m. 
Lansing — Jackson,  April  8,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Lincoln — Danville    Concord,    April    11,  7:30 
p.  m. 

Logan — Smiths  Grove,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 
Logansport — South  Bend  Westminster,  April  8, 
7  130  p.  m. 


McAlester — Talihina,  April  9. 
McGee — Macon,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Mahoning — Youngstown   First,  April  8,  2 130 
p.  m. 

Maumee — Antwerp,  April  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Monroe — Raisin,  April  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Monmouth — Red  Bank,  April  9,  9  :30  a.  m. 
Muskogee — Choteau,  April  11,  8  p.  m. 
Nebraska  City — Dunbar,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
New  Brunswick — Trenton  Fifth,  April  9,  9  :30 
a.  m. 

Newton — Newton,  April  9,  10:45  a- 
Oakes — Sheldon,  April  9,  7 130  p.  m. 
Ogden — Clinton,  April  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Osborne — Phillipsburg,  April  9,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Petoskey — Boyne  City,  April  9,  3  130  p.  m. 
Portsmouth — Manchester,  April  8,  7  p.  m. 
Reserve — Midland  First,  April  10,  2  p.  m. 
Rio  Grande — Albuquerque  First,  April  9,  9  130 
a.  m. 

Rock  River — Rock  Island  Central,  April  9, 
7  :30  p.  m. 

St.  Paul — St.  Paul  Macalester,  April  9,  9:30 
a.  m. 

St.  Joseph — Bethany,  April  8,  8  p.  m. 
Salt  Lake — Nephi,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Sedalia — Warrensburg,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Sheridan — Basin,  April  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Sioux  City — Paullina  First,  April  8,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Springfield — Greenview,   April   9,    7 :30   p.  m. 
Topeka — Lawrence  First,  April  9,  8  p.  m. 
Transylvania — Lancaster,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Tulsa — Skiatook,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Twin  Falls — Buhl,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 
Union — Concord,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Utica — Clinton,  April  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Walla  Walla — Lapwai,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Westminster — Lancaster  First,  April  8,   7 :30 
p.  m. 

Whitewater — Cambridge  City,  April  8,  7 :30 
p.  m. 

Willamette — McMinnville  First,  April  9,  7 :3o 
p.  m. 

Wooster — Shelby,  April  8.  2  p.  m. 
Yellowstone — Forsythe,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 

Philadelphia  North — J.  A.  Crawford,  Norris- 
town. 

Ordinations 
Cincinnati — J.  B.  Foster,  March  26. 

Resignations 

Iowa — Anamosa  :  C.  M.  Whatzel. 

Kansas — Osborne  :  J.  C.  Miller. 

New  Jersey — Amwell  First :  W.  B.  Frith. 

Ohio — Shelby  :  W.  C.  Munson. 

South  Dakota — Alexandria  :  N.  McLeod. 

Calls 

Illinois — Stamford :  W.  B.  Olmsted,  Bangor, 
Wis. 

Iowa — Corning  :  N.  McLeod,  accepts. 

Michigan — Milan :  W.  E.  Atchison,  Saginaw, 
accepts ;  Ironwood  First :  W.  J.  Turner,  Mer- 
rill, Wis.,  accepts. 

Minnesota — Rochester.  H.  Vogelsonger,  ac- 
cepts ;  Kasota :  F.  C.  Bailes,  Houston,  ac- 
cepts ;  Donnelly :  I.  Woodcock,  accepts. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  North  Covenant :  W.  D. 
Vater. 

New  Jersey — Freehold  :  W.  M.  KiefTer,  accepts ; 

Elizabeth  Madison  Avenue :  C.  G.  Reynolds, 

Asheville,  N.  C,  accepts. 
New  York — Mohawk  Reformed :  O.  E.  Becker, 

Manlius. 

Oregon — Reedville  and  Orenco :  L.  M.  Boozer, 
accepts ;  Portland  Marshall  Street :  W.  J. 
Spire,  accepts. 

West  Virginia — Elm  Grove :  G.  I.  Wilson,  Sis- 
tersville. 

Installations 

Iowa — Pine  Creek  and  Unity :    B.  K.  Brockert. 

Supplies  Arranged 

North  Dakota — Sarles :  J.  S.  Goehring. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Minneapolis  —  Claremont,  Finley  McMartin 
clerk ;  Havana,  F.  K.  Hicock  clerk,  Owa- 
tonna,  R.  F.  D.,  Minn. 

Necrology 

Fisher — Vienna,  Va.,  Feb.  17,  French  W. 
Fisher,  aged  71. 


Stereoptlcons  and  BCot- 
Ing    Picture  ]IIachlne*> 

laree  stock  ot  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  lOZSMaln  St.,Kan.Clty,  Mo. 


A  Fortune 
in  Canada 


You  have  only  to  look  a  little  way  into  the 
history  of  Canadian  fortunes  to  find  that  a 
large  number  of  men  have  become  wealthy  by 
the  simple  process  of  the  rise  in  values  of 
lots  in  towns  along  new  railroads. 

Hundreds  of  fortunes  were  made  this  way  in 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Prince  Rupert,  Fort  George 
and  other  places  where  the  railroad  brought 
such  prosperity  that  property  which  started  at 
from  $100  to  $500  per  lot  took  huge  jumps 
into  the  thousands.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Cal- 
gary and  Prince  Rupert  lots  are  now  wor*' 
$30,000  to  $60,000. 

Practically  the  same  and  even  a  better  chance 
is  looming  up  before  you  right  now  in  Fort 
Eraser,  B.  C,  which  is  directly  on  the  main 
line  of  the  great,  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
a  government-backed  road  that  is  progressing 
so  rapidly  that  already  it  has  its  grading  camps 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Fraser. 

Lots  in  Fort  Fraser,  if  taken  now — at  once — 
can  be  had  for  only  $200  and  up,  on  easy 
terms  as  low  as  10  per  cent  down  and  s 
per  cent  per  month.  Thus  a  small  saving 
will  take  care  of  the  payments.  No  interest 
or  taxes  until  fully  paid.  Titles  guaranteed 
by  the  British  Columbia  government. 

Write  to  Spence,  Jordan  &  Co.,  Dept.  K, 
Marquette  bldg.,  Chicago,  asking  for  free  town 
site  map,  booklet  and  interesting  information 
about  Fort  Fraser. 


Make  Your  New  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  5  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
\X7H  en  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  C  umbcrland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  Neiv  York.  The  prides  are  moderate:  $2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  euest.  "Permanent'* 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

41,  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
53d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVIO- 
tJAL  COMMUNION  8EKV- 
1<JK  has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
8npper  In  thousands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  Illustrated 
price  list. 


inditidlal  conncNiOM  sebtice  co. 

107-109-111  S.  M'abask  IveaD* 


Chieaffr 


I  N  DIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"NolselesB"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.    Trays  Interlock ; 
All  elisses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niPTy  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO;. 
L/lIli  1  ^  107  Norih  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO. 


"iu^"  mm 

MO  PIANOS 
Pnra,  sweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.   Write,  stating  which 
catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHKISTIAX  EJUJCATIOA- 

Tlnr  CliflRtiaii  I.aiiU-1-n  Slide  and  l.vciui-i- 
ICureau.  1'.  M.  V.  A.  nuildini;,  Chieauai 


llf  ■■nfH  INVITATIONS 
UMm  M      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Ml  ■■■■■  ■■■■■■    GALXiING  CABDa 

^_  m  m  m  m  1 1 V  M.m     fine  stationery 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  stmd  for  Samples 

S.D.CH1LOS  &  CO.,  900  GLABK  ST.,  CHICAOO 


154 

young  men  wanted 

to  enlist  for  Christian  service,  or  they  would  not  now  be  pursuing  their  studies 
at  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary.  At  the  time  this  announcement 
is  prepared  nearly  eight  score  young  men  (enough  to  give  almost  full  strength 
to  two  military  companies)  are  thus  enlisted.  For  practically  all  of  them 
it  means  an  enlistment  for  life — a  life  of  usefulness. 

If  in  times  of  stress  these  young  men  had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  patriotic  citizens 
everywhere  would  feel  the  obligation  of  standing  back  of  them — providing  for  their  proper  training,  for  their 
equipment,  and  for  their  maintenance  in  camp  and  field.  But  these  154  a-e  to  go  forth  with  Bibles  instead  of  rifles, 
on  a  mission  higher  than  that  of  the  soldier.  Most  of  them  would  find  it  easier  to  secure  preparation  for  other  pursuits. 
All  they  ask,  however— or  all  we  ask  for  them — is  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  proper  preparation 


for  the  special  service  they  seek  to  enter.  That 
the  races  they  represent,  and  to  help  conquer 
imperil  the  highest  development  of  a  great  nation 
Some  of  these  young  men  may  not  stand  all  our 
places.    You  can  count  on  154  and  more.    They  are 


16 


service  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christianity  to 
through  peaceful  means  the  influences  likely  to 
which  draws  on  all  the  nations  for  its  peoples, 
severe  tests,  but  there  will  be  others  to  take  their 
ready,  or  soon  will  be  ready,  to  do  their  full  part. 


nationalities 


are  represented  by  these  men — sixteen  nationalities  which  are  numbered  by  many  thousands  in  this  country.  The  present  and  next  generations  of  these  peoples 
will  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  America  of  tomorrow.  What  that  influence  will  be  depends  on  the  forces  which  govern  their  community  life.  Shall  we 
stand  back  of  these  154 — and  more  to  come — with  adequate  equipment  for  their  preparation,  or  shall  we  leave  the  foreien  problem  to  other  factors  which  do  not 
need  to  appeal  to  philanthropy  for  funds?  Could  not  fewer  than  154  Presbyterians  provide  the  money  if  the  154  £ive  their  lives f  Let  us  help  you  to  learn 
how  to  answer  the  queition  for  your  part  of  the  responsibility.    Address  Dubuque  Seminary,  President  Cornelius  M.  StefFens,  D,  D..  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Look  Out  for  Burglars! 


PUT  YOUR 


Abstracts,  Notes, 
Bonds,  Jewelry, 
Deeds^  ,;^are, 

Diamonds,  '^'■"7fr.';„,',-'''"i.!^ 

Insurance 
Policies, 


Valuables 


IN  THE' 


Royal 
Safety  Deposit 
Vaults 

169  Jackson  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

TRUNKS  STORED 

BOXES  RENTED  FOR  $3  PER  YEAR 

AND  UPWARDS 


FREE — to  Continent  Readers — FREE 
REFERENCE  EDITION 


of  the 


American  Standard  Bible 


Published  by  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  New  York. 
Edited  by  The  American  Revision  Committee,  with  references 
and  topical  headings  prepared  by  them.  It  contains  12  indexed 
maps,  concise  Bible  dictionary,  combined  concordance,  etc. 


THE  BIBLE 

FOR  MINISTERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  LEADERS. 

Size  5^x8  inches. 
Bourgeois  type 
(sample  below.) 
Egyptian  seal, 
rourd  corners,  red 
under  gold  edges. 


No.  172 


No.  167 


21.13  II.  SAMUEL 

The  Bones  of  Sanl  and  Jonathan  broaght  to  Zela.  Wars  with  the  Philistines,  Darid 


Jabesh-gilead,  who  had  stolen  them 
from  the  *  street  of  "  Beth-shan, 
'  where  the  Philistines  had  hanged 
them,  in  the  day  that  '  the  Philis- 
tines slew  Saul  in  Gilboa ;  1 3  and 


"  Josh.  17. 11 
>>  1  S.  31.  10 
"  1  S.  31.  4 

Josh.  18.  28 
'  ch.  24.  26 ; 


OO     "And  1 

Jehovah 
song  in  the  day  t 
ered  him  out  of 
and  or 


enemies. 


No.  167  (Limp)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2. 50.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.75  cash. ) 

No.  172  (Divinity  circuit)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  pres- 
ent subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2.50,  and  50c  additional.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2.00  cash.) 


509  So.  Wabash  Ave; 
CHICAGO 


THE  CONTINENT 


1  56  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


^  L 


if  He  r<p5CtH«  rose.  He  bur^t  tlic  I>ar6.«|ji1calhi 
Lift  u^p  ycuiMicads  yc  cvcrh\*^tin*^^llit425 
Ariel  vfjVfc*  thfci  Kin 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company's  Spring  Books 

At  All  Booksellers,  or  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York— 125  No.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


ARTHUR  E.  COPPING 

A  Journalist  in  the  Holy  Land 

Profusely  Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Harold  Copping 

"The  combined  product  of  the  brothers  Copping— the  journalist  and  the  artist.  The 
record  is  crisp  and  vivacious ;  there  is  not  a  wearisome  page.  Profusely  Illustrated 
by  water-color  reproductions,  abundant  pencil  sketches,  all  by  Harold  Copplne."— 
Aberdeen  Free  Press.  Net  82. OO 

K.  K.  KAWAKAMI.  M.A. 


American-Japanese  Relations 

An  Inside  View  of  Japan's  Policies  and  Prospects 

"The  first  authoritative  statement  addressed  by  a  Japanese  author  to  Occidental 
readers,  discussing  with  force  and  clearness  the  Japanese  view  of  America's  po- 
litical and  commercial  position  In  the  Orient."— IVorth  American.  Net  SS.OO 

J.  DYER  BALL,  of  the  Hong  Kong  Cioil  Sertiice  (retired) 

The  Chinese  at  Home  ^''"ws^Awlklnrng""*' 

"Probably  the  most  Intimate  study  of  the  Chinaman  ever  given  to  the  Western 
World.  The  author  speaks  with  authority  from  nearly  fifty  years'  residence,  ex- 
ploding one  false  Idea  after  another  and  revealing  to  the  eyes  of  the  West  the  real 
China  "—Nmi  York  Times.  Net  S3.00 

GEORGE  F.  HERRICK.  D-D. 

Fifty  Years  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Turlcey 

Christian  and  Mohammedan    ^  "^^VtThfLI"'"* 

'  Dr.  Herrlck  has  given  his  life  to  missionary  work  among  the  Mohammedans. 
Opinions  from  leading  missionaries  to  Mohammedans  have  been  brought  together 
for  the  elucidation  of  essential  points  of  the  problem  and  form  an  Immensely  prac- 


tical feature  of  the  discussion, "—Henri/  Olis  Dwiyht,  LL.D 
ROBERT  McCHEYNE  MATEER 


Illns. 


Net  mi.fSS 


HERBERT  L.  WILLETT.  Ph.D.  Professor  in  the  VniOersity  of  Chicago 

The  Call  of  The  Christ 

A  Study  of  the  Challenge  of  Jesus  to  the  Present  Century 

Only  a  few  men  could  have  written  this  masterly  exposition  of  the  character  of 
Jesus.  It  is  a  work  of  striking  power  and  reality.  Scholarly,  yet  simple,  philo- 
sophical yet  understandable,  original  In  phraseology  yet  lucid,  a  positive,  persua- 
sive presentation  of  the  claims  of  Christ.  ISmo,  cloth,  net  81. OO 

JAMES  W.  LEE.  D.D. 


The  Faith  of  Modam 
Man 


A  Story  of  the  Bible 
Prophet 


The  Religion  of  Science 

Altogether  the  book  Is  a  new  Interpretation  of  the  value  of  scientific  thought  In 
the  world's  religious  belief.  Will  delight  the  thoughtful,  giving  new  visions  of 
God,  man,  nature  and  religion.  Net  81. SO 

REV.  EDWARD  A.  MARSHALL 

Jonah  of  Gath-Hepher 

The  author  has  lived  in  Palestine,  which  haa  enabled  him  to  understand  and  de- 
scribe Oriental  life  with  no  little  charm.  This  Interesting  story  is  conversational 
throughout,  Interspersed  with  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  history  of 
the  prophet's  time.  Illnstrated.   Net  81.00 

JAMES  F.  LOVE.  D.D. 

The  Mission  of  Our  Nation 

In  "The  Unique  Message  and  Universal  Mission  of  Christianity"  Mr.  Love  gave  as 
the  foundation  reason  for  missions  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gospel.  In  this 
he  presents  as  the  fundamental  ground  for  home  missions  and  good  citizenship,  the 
peculiar  mission  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  and  the  American  Republic. 

ISmo,  cloth,  net81.00 


Character  Building  in  China 

The  Life  Story  of  Jalia  Brown  Mateer.   latrodnction  by  Robert  E.  Speer 

Robert  B.  Speer  says:   "Mrs.  Mateer  belonged  to  the 
old  lierolc  school  wWoh  did  hard  things  without 
making  any  fuss,  which  achieved  the  Im 
possible  because  It  was  one's  duty  to 
achieve  It."— From  the  Introduction. 


6im^MS^  The  Owls'  Nest 


Little 


A  Vacation 
Among  "Isms" 

Everyone  who  has  felt  the  Influence  of  some  one  of  the  many 
"Isms"  of  the  day  will  welcome  this  truly  clever  story. 
_        _        _  —J         I     J  The  humor  and  keenness  with  which  the  subject  Is 

Rrkrkire  I  on  or  INI^I^H^fl  handled  win  serve  as  a  wholesome  antidote  to 

DOOKS  i^Ong  IICCUCU  7*^^         the  philosophical    vagaries    which  un- 

Thousands  have  been  asking  for  some  simple  way  In  which     7^^,^,^  checked  often  win    the  unthinking 

children  and  young  folks  may  obtain  the  wonderfu^tory  of  Jlfe^Baoh_^7^^^  approval   of   many.      1  S  mlo 


lUns.     Net  81.00  of  these  little  books  has  been  personally  selected  by  ED  WARD  BOK.,  EDITOR 

OF  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  and  hasa  foreword  or  Introduction  by  him.  They  may 
be  safely  handed  to  the  young  or  read  to  them  by  parents.  They  are  easily  understood,  lucid,  never 
suggestive  beyond  the  age  limit.   Handy  Pocket  Form.    Each  cloth,  net  85  cents 
THE  EDWARD  BOK   BOOKS  OF  SELF  KNOWLEDGE,  FOR  TOUNO  PEOPLE  AND  PARENTS 
1    How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Child        I        S.  When  a  Boy  Becomes  a  Man       I        3.  Instead  of  "Wild  Oats' 
A  Little  Book  for  Parents.    By       I             A  Little  Book  for  Boys.   By  H. 
Mrs  Woo  Jallen  Chapman.  |  Blsseker,  M.A.  


cloth,  net  7Sc 


A  Ll  tie  Book  for  the  Youth  of  Eighteen 
and  Over.   By  Wlnfield  Scott  Hall,  M.D. 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS 

Some  Important  Titles  on  the  Spring  List,  1912 


"Shall  a  Man  Live  Again?" 

On  Immortality 

By  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL,  M.  D.  (Oxon.) 
A  -irlfal  assurance  of  his  faith  In  Immortality,  by  Dr.  Grenfell,  whose  ar- 
tl^es  onthlessentlals  of  theChr^  have  been  helpful  to  so  many 

readers  Bound  In  onyx  vellum,  decorative  boards,  with  a  new  portrait  of 
the  author.  Price  50  cents  net.  Postage  5  cents. 

The  Religious  Uses  of  Memory 

By  REV.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN,  D.D. 
The  instant  success  and  wide  demand  for  Dr.  Cadman's  recent  collection 
of  addresses,  "Darwin  and  other  English  Thinkers,"  assures  an  appreciative 
audience  for  this  forthcoming  volume.  The  author  takes  as  his  text  Deut. 
t  2  and  cues  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  notable  example  of  the  reli- 
gious uses  of  memory,  and  a  message  not  alone  for  the  ancient  tribes  to 
whom  It  was  ^ven  bu  for  all  time  and  all  people.  Bound  In  old  rose  vellum, 
decorative  bolrds.  Price  so  cents  net.  Postage  5  cenU. 

The  Mission  of  the  Prophet 

By  GEORGE  A.  GORDON,  D.D. 
In  this  address  the  author  corrects  the  error  of  some  oft  repeatedmlscon- 
ceptlons  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession.  He  outlines  the  mission  of  ^e 
preacher  to  his  congregation  and  through  them  to  the  world  at  large  *d 
hpsneaks  of  the  congregation.  In  return,  their  demand  for  the  highest  ty*e 
of  efficiency  in  the  pulpit,  an  "educated,  able,  fearless,  godly  ministry." 
Enclosed  In  envelope  ready  for  mailing.     Price  25  cents  net.  Postage  3  cents. 

A  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Training  Classes 

By  MARGARET  SLATTERT 

A  new  and  eagerly  awaited  volume  of  practical  aid  to  the  teacher  of  the 
training  class  by  the  best-known  and  most  widely  read  authority  on  the 
subject  The  book  contains  two  remarkab  e  charts  on  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence by  Professor  St.  John,  author  of  "Stories  and  Story  Telling"  and 
"ClSrNature  and  Nurture.''  Durably  bound  In  boards  with  decoratlvelabel. 

..^miuiiavLucauv.  Price  50  cents  net.   Postage  8  cents. 

The  Culture  of  Religion 

By  EMIL  CARL  WILM,  Ph.D. 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  task  and  method  of  religious  educa- 
tion The  author  forcibly  presents  the  appropriateness  and  necessity  of 
religious  education,  as  well  as  the  means  which  seem  most  suitable  for  this 
end  to  the  large  body  of  teachers,  parents  and  educational  leaders  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  training  of  children  and  youths.  The  book  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  pages  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  Bound  In 
boards  with  decorative  label.  Price  75  cents  net.  Postage  S  cents. 


The  Masculine  Power  of  Christ 

By  JASON  NOBLE  PIERCE 

The  author  asks,  "How  much  of  a  man  was  Jesus  Christ?  Was  he  dis- 
tinctively manly  and  virile,  or  was  he  effeminate  and  weak?  Can  he  be 
tested  and  measured  as  other  great  men,  or  was  he  simply  lucky  In  giving 
the  turn  to  the  world's  kaleidoscope  which  revealed  the  satisfying  possi- 
bilities of  life?"    The  book  will  be  bound  In  boards,  with  decorative  label. 

f  rice  so  cents  net.  Postage  5  cents. 

Constructive  Christianity 

By  WILLIAM  SOUPER,  M.A. 

This  book  takes  into  account  the  movements  of  thought— religious,  philo- 
sophical, scientific— that  have  Influenced  the  past  generation,  and  also  the 
work  that  has  been  done  In  historical  and  Biblical  criticism. 

PrUe  $1.00  net.   Postage  10  cents. 

Problems  and  Perplexities 

By  W.  E.  ORCHARD,  D.D. 

Every  sort  of  question  —  philosophical,  theological,  ethical,  practical— 
comes  up  for  discussion  and  Dr.  Orchard  shows  extraordinary  breadth  of 
sympathy.  Insight  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  them. 

Price  $1.00  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

The  Person  of  Christ  in  Modern  Thought 

By  E.  DIGGES  LA  TOUCHE,  M.A.,  Lltt.D. 

Dr.  La  Touche  has  already  made  his  name  as  a  suggestive  and  Inspiring 
writer  on  modem  theology,  a  writer  at  once  scholarly  and  popular. 

Price  not  vtt  announced. 

Eucken  and  BergSOn:     Their  Significance  for  Christian  Thought 

By  E.  HERMANN 

Eucken  In  Germany  and  Bergson  In  France  are  the  two  most  fascinating 
and  potent  thinkers  of  the  day.  They  have  profoundly  Influenced  the  course 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thinking  on  the  Continent  and  In  this  country. 

Price  $1.00  net.  Postage  10  cents. 


Our  Life  Beyond 


By  J.  D.  JONES,  M.A.,  B.D. 
With  his  familiar  persuasive  eloquence  the  well-known  Bournemouth 
preacher  discusses  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  pointing  out  the  firm  ground 
for  belief  In  future  life,  and  making  very  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  life.  Price  so  cents  net.  Postage  s  cents. 
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New  Scribner  Publications 

The  Religions  of  Modern  Syria 
and  Palestine 

By  FREDERICK  JONES  BLISS,  Ph.D. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  Bross  Library  and  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Bross  Lectures  delivered  in  1908.  In  order  to  collect  material,  two 
journeys  were  made  from  the  United  States  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  one 
before  and  one  after  the  delivery  of  the  lectures.  For  a  large  part  of 
his  life  the  author  has  been  a  resident  in  these  lands;  Syria,  indeed,  be- 
ing his  birthplace.  J2rao,  $1.50  net;  postage  extra 

The  Sources  of  Religious  Insight 

By  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Harvard  University 

Contents:  "The  Religious  Problem  and  the  Human  Individual," 
"Individual  Experience  and  Social  Experience,"  "The  Office  of  the 
Reason,"  "The  World  and  the  Will,"  "The  Religion  of  Loyalty," 
"The  Religious  Mission  of  Sorrow,"  "The  Unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Invisible  Church."  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics.  Volume  IV 

Edited  by  Dr.  JAMES  HASTINGS 

Sold  only  in  complete  sets.    Price  per  volume — cloth  $7.00  net;  half -mo- 
rocco $9.00  net 

Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy 

By  GEORGE  W.  JACOBY,  M.D. 

Dr.  Jacoby,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York  neurologists,  has 
in  this  book  popularized  for  the  intelligent  layman  a  subject  about  which 
every  one  is  talking,  but  which  is  as  intricate  as  it  is  important.  He 
asserts  "the  influence  of  the  mind  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease," 
but  his  conclusions  of  detail  with  regard  to  this  influence  are  based 
purely  on  scientific  facts,  analyzed  and  argued  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
savant  to  whom  pure  speculation  is  irrelevant. 

With  illustrations.    $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.65 

Criminal  Responsibility  and 
Social  Constraint 

By  RAY  MADDING  McCONNELL,  Ph.D.,  late  Instructor  in 
Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University 

When  the  scope  of  this  important  and  exceedingly  interesting  book 
is  considered,  it  may  be  properly  called  a  pioneer  work.  Certainly  no 
other  covers  the  entire  field  in  so  exhaustive  a  manner.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  "The  Aim  of  Punishment,"  "Freedom  in  Crime," 
and  "Responsibility  for  Crime."  $1.75  net;  postpaid  $1.88 

The  Unvarying  East 

Modern  Scenes  and  Ancient  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HARDY, 
author  of  "How  to  Be  Happy  Though  Married" 

Charming  accounts  of  observations  in  Biblical  lands  which  show,  in 
comparison  with  incidents  described  in  the  Bible,  how  slight  have  been 
the  changes  in  the  Orient  of  the  last  two  thousand  years;  a  comparison  that 
intensifies  the  beauty,  meaning,  and  force  of  the  Biblical  text.    $2. 00  net 


By  JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN 

President  of  Princeton  UniversiPy.  Bdltor  of  the  Epochs  of  Philosophy  Series 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment 

A  Volume  in  the  Epochs  of  Philosophy  Series 

"A  lucid,  compact,  enjoyable  account  of  the  course  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  age  that  stretched  from  Locke  through  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Leibnitz,  and  Rousseau  to  its  natural  climax  in  the  reconciling  and  co- 
ordinating mind  of  Kant." — London  Post.       $1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.65 

A  Defence  of  Prejudice  and  Other  Essays 

"He  has  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  translate  his  vision  into  the 
language  of  everyday  life  and  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  hour.  The  essays  are  pleasingly  written  in  simple,  straight- 
forward, effective  English.   There  is  not  a  technical  term  in  the  book. ' ' 

— Tale  Review. 

"It  is  with  delight — a  calm  and  rational  delight— that  the  reflective 
reader  makes  his  vray  through  this  little  book." — The  Dial.      $1.00  net 


Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Some  ^  Our  Recent  Books  Appropriate  i»r  Easter 


BROOKS,  JENNIE 

Under  Oxford  Trees.  Size,  12mo,  (4^x7;4^inches).    Binding,  cloth. 

Pages,  272.  Price,  $1  net,  postpaid. 
The  delightful  sketches  in  this  book  are  reprints,  for  the  most  part,  of  articles  that 
have  been  published  In  various  magazines.  The  chapter  "Ways  of  Our  Kentucky 
Cardinal"  evidences,  as  do  the  remaining  chapters,  the  author's  splendid  ability  In 
describing  the  home  life  and  habits  of  birds,  which  rival  In  absorbing  Interest  the 
ways  of  people. 

GILBERT,  LEVI 

Dynamic  Christianity.  Size,  crown  8vo  (5>^x8>^  inches).  Pages,  403. 

Binding,  cloth,  gold  top.  Price,  net,  $1.50. 
The  author  has  produced  a  timely  book  with  an  urgent  message— an  argument  for  a 
Spiritualized  Church,  constantly  energized  and  recharged  from  above— a  need  dis- 
tinctly recognized  amid  present  multvpUcatlon  of  organizations  and  mechanisms. 
He  presents  Christianity  as  peculiarly  a  Religion  of  Power— power  mysterious, 
supernatural,  effecting  character  transformations  Inexplicable  on  human  grounds. 

MUDGE,  JAMES 

The  Riches  of  His  Grace.   Size,  12mo  (5x7  inches).    Binding,  cloth. 

Pages,  316.    Price,  $1  net,  postpaid. 
This  Is  a  series  of  fifty-two  short,  plain  talks  on  the  Inner  life,  designed  particularly 
for  Sunday  reading  for  a  year.  It  ministers  to  a  side  of  the  Church's  life  that  greatly 
needs  cultivation.  The  busiest  people  can  find  time  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  read 
one  of  the  chapters,  to  stimulate  and  guide  their  thought  during  the  following  week. 

COOKE,  RICHARD  J. 

The  Wingless  Hour.    Size,  16mo  (4^x6|4^  inches).    Pages,  203. 

Gilt  top.     Semi-flexible  cloth,   50  cents  net,  postpaid.  Flexible 

leather,  $1  net,  postpaid. 
This  excellent  little  Tolume,  convenient  In  size,  and  of  attractive  workmanship, 
consists  of  by-products  of  the  author's  spare  moments,  and  has  as  Its  aim  to 
strengthen,  warn,  sweeten,  and  console.  It  has  been  prepared  for  busy  people's 
spare  moments,  and  will  be  read  with  real  profit. 

RICHARDSON,  NORMAN  E. 

The  Religion  of  Modem  Mzmhood.    Size,  16mo  (4)^x7  inches). 

Pages,  240.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  50  cents  net. 
A  series  of  simple  and  suggestive  studies  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  Christian  truth.  The  book  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Is 
thoroughly  masculine  In  its  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  If  properly  used  In  our 
Men's  Adult  Bible  Classes  can  not  fall  to  give  to  men  a  fresh  and  virile  conception 
of  the  gospel  and  its  message. 

HOUGH,  LYNN  HAROLD 

The  Theology  of  a  Preacher.    Size,  12mo  (5x7%  inches).  Pages, 

269.    Binding,  cloth,  gold  top.    Price,  net,  $1. 

Here  we  have  a  book  which  unites  the  passion  of  a  preacher,  the  style  of  a  man  of 
deep  Interest  In  literature,  and  the  conception  which  came  out  of  years  of  study  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  more  than  a  dozen  ypars  the  great  in- 
tellectual Interest  of  the  author  of  this  book  has  been  Systematic  Theology. 

KELLEY,  WILLIAM  VALENTINE 

Trees  and  Men.  Size,  12mo  (3Xx7K  inches).  Binding,  embossed 
ripple  card;  lettering  in  ivory  finish.  Embossed  cover.  Gold  top. 
Price,  25  cents  net. 
In  the  veins  of  most  men  and  women  there  Is  a  drop  or  two  of  the  blood  of  the 
Druids— the  old  tree  worshipers.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  human  feeling  toward, 
and  delight  In,  trees  has  never  been  so  delicately,  and  fondly,  and  amply  expressed 
as  In  this  unique  treatment  of  the  subject. 

DUDLEY,  H.  P. 

The  Busy  Man's  Bible.  Size,  16mo.    Pages,  104.    Cloth,  25  cents 

net,  postpaid.    Leather,  50  cents  net,  postpaid. 
Many  learnedly  religious  books  fall  to  comprehend  the  situation  among  busy  peo- 
ple as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Bible  and  religion  to  them  and  their  affairs,  but 
here  Is  a  book  prepared  by  a  man  In  whom  practical  judgment  Is  dominant,  with 
the  advantage  of  many  years  of  practical  ministry  to  busy  men. 

KELLEY,  WILLIAM  VALENTINE 

The  Illumined  Face.    Size,  12mo  (4Xx7M  inches).    Binding,  cloth. 

Gold  top.  Price,  50  cents  net. 
Of  all  things  visible  to  the  eye  of  man  nothing  matches  in  significance  and  won- 
drousness  the  human  face.  It  Is  the  most  impressive  masterpiece  of  expressive- 
ness. Dr.  Kelley  claims  first  that  the  face  Is  an  exponent  of  character,  revealing  the 
mind  and  heart ;  second,  that  In  a  measure  one  can  make  his  own  face ;  third,  that 
the  Illumined  face  is  the  manifestation  and  emblem  of  humanity  at  Its  highest. 

HOUGH,  LYNN  HAROLD 

Lure  of  Books.  Size,  12mo  (3^x7%  inches).  Binding,  embossed 
ripple  card;  lettering  in  ivory  finish.  Gold  top.  Price,  25  cents  net. 
"The  Lure  of  Books"i8  the  story  of  an  evening  spent  with  aman  of  ripe  and  mellow 
culture,  an  eager  lover  of  books  who  delights  to  talk  about  them.  In  an  easy  and 
Informal  way  he  speaks  of  many  authors,  talking  with  the  sympathy  and  zest  which 
long  familiarity  and  real  appreciation  give. 


McFARLAND,  JOHN  T. 

Etchings  of  the  Master.  Size,  crown  8vo  (5/€x8  inches).  Bind- 
ing, cloth.  Pages,  288.  Price,  $1.25  net,  postpaid. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  portray  Jesus  as  a  living  personality  as  He  lived 
and  wrought  and  taught  among  men.  The  studies  are  brief,  and  each  one  complete 
In  Itself.  The  book  will  have  a  permanent  value  as  helping  to  a  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  great  Portrait. 

LEETE,  FREDERICK  D. 

Christian  Brotherhoods.     Size,  crown   octavo  {SHxiH  inches). 

Pages,  415.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  net,  $1.50. 
Published  at  this  time,  when  the  Church  Brotherhood  and  Social  Service  move- 
ment lb  being  strongly  advanced,  this  story  of  Brotherhoods  and  Guilds  as  told  by 
Doctor  Leete  is  as  Interesting  as  it  is  Important.  It  mentions  all  famous  societies, 
also  Religious  Orders;  and  the  Judgment  of  the  author  on  their  worth  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Kingdom  Is  the  opinion  of  unbiased  history. 

McCONNELL,  FRANCIS  J. 

Christian  Focus.     Size,   12mo  (5x7X  inches).     Binding,  cloth. 

Pages,  229.    Price,  $1  net,  postpaid. 
This  book  consists  of  nine  discourses  delivered  In  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, while  Doctor  McConnell  was  a  member  of  Its  Board  of  Preachers.  These 
are  vital  addresses  on  subjects  that  are  close  to  the  lives  of  young  men  and  women. 

FOLSOM,  JOHN  D. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Home.    Size,  12mo  (4%x7/i  inches). 

Pages,  190.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  net,  75  cents. 
This  book  shows  that  the  religious  life  can  be  awakened  as  early  as  the  Intellectual 
powers  are  awakened,  and  that,  if  the  same  care  were  given  to  develop  the  religious 
nature  that  parents  give  to  develop  the  Intellectual,  success  would  be  equally  sure. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  such  religious  education  are  discussed  In  a  familiar 
manner;  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  religious  development  of  the  child. 

THOMAS,  J.  B. 

Some  Parables  of  Nature.    Size,  16mo  (4Xx6%  inches) .  Binding, 

cloth.  Pages,  95.  Price,  50  cents  net,  postpaid. 
Are  you  looking  for  some  little  book,  price  and  size,  that  will  stimulate  thought 
down  deep  at  the  roots?  Do  you  want  something  around  which,  on  every  page  of 
it,  all  that  you  have  read  will  crystallize  and  furnish  you  with  quickening  sub- 
jects? Do  you  want  a  book  which  will  give  you  insight  and  outlook,  leaving  you 
only  to  make  tke  application?   Get  "Some  Parables  of  Nature." 

QUAYLE,  BISHOP  WILLIAM  A. 

Laymen  in  Action.  Size,  12mo.  Pages,  307.  Binding,  cloth. 
Price,  $1  net. 

Bishop  Quayle  has  here  touched  every  side  of  the  subject,  every  kind  of  Church 
member,  and  every  valuable  phase  of  Church  life.  He  probes  right  Into  the  heart 
of  things  and  shows  the  Church  member  his  great  privilege,  his  duties,  his  place, 
and  how  glorious  the  spiritual  life  with  God  In  Christ  Is.  Various  types  of  Church 
members  are  presented,  to  teach  us  and  stimulate  us  to  higher  usefulness  and 
hearty  support.  The  work  Is  fresh,  vigorous,  soulful,  and  heartening,  and  Is  sure 
to  find  ever-widening  circles  of  readers. 

HANLY,  J.  FRANK 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.    Size,  12 mo  (4%x7>^  inches).  Pages, 

106.  Binding,  boards.  Price,  net,  50  cents. 
The  lecture  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a  plea  for  International  arbitration,  world- 
wide disarmament,  and  universal  peace.  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Hanly  portrays  part 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  by  giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  terrific  encounter  at  Get- 
tysburg. At  the  close  of  the  book  is  Lincoln's  Immortal  Gettysburg  Address  and  a 
photograph  of  our  martyred  President. 

HANLY,  J.  FRANK 

Vicksburg.  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Indiana  Monuments  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  Size,  small  12mo  (4Xx73^  inches).  Pages,  44. 
Binding,  boards.    Price,  net,  35  cents. 

The  story  of  the  most  remarkable  siege  and  capture  in  six  thousand  years  of  human 
history.  It  contains  a  photograph  of  General  Grant,  and  an  extraordinarily  fine 
tribute  to  his  almost  unparalleled  executive  ability  and  admirable  character.  It 
win  inspire  to  lofty  patriotism. 

QUAYLE,  BISHOP  WILLIAM  A. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  12mo.  Ripple  card  binding.  Lettering  in 
ivory  finish.  50  pages.  Price,  35  cents  net,  postpaid. 
The  Song  of  Songs  is  an  interpretation  of  that  exquisite  poem  in  terms  of  nature  as 
the  rarest  nature  poem  that  has  come  from  the  ancient  days.  Love— the  love  of 
man  for  woman  and  of  woman  and  man  for  the  beatitude  of  the  out-of-doors — is  the 
theme  of  this  brochure.  It  has  the  scent  of  the  fields  and  the  glint  of  the  sky. 

COWGILL,  FRANK  B. 

The  Sea  Galilee.  Bound  in  delicate  green  ripple  finished  paper. 
Tied  with  a  silk  cord,  and  enclosed  in  a  neat  envelope.  Size  12mo, 
(6/4x5  inches).  Illustrated.  Decorated  in  color.  Price,  25  cents 
net,  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  poem  descriptive  of  the  section  of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  Sea  of  Gall- 
lee.  A  very  Interesting  description  of  that  historic  body  of  water  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles.  It  Is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  seven  colored  pictures. 
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American  Seating  Company  \ 
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Had*  only  of  bMt  Mlwited  0*s*er  and  Eut 
India  Tin.  Wall  known  tor  Uieir  tnll  rieh 
,ton*  and  dnrablllty.  -  Writ*  for  oatalocae. 
■.  W.  TAjmUZU  Ca  Pi** 'r  Bm«k«r>  B*U  tnmirf 
(IMak.  IMT).  648  >■  8m«b«  It.,  cncOniAn,  0. 


BEI  BELLS 

Adi  ier  Catalofse  and  Special  Dooatioa  Plu  No.  26  | 

CaTABLiaHID  1868  1 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO  | 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ud.,10  Park  Place,Narthvllle,Mleli. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
]>etrolt  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Oetrolt,  Bf  Ich* 

HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO. 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Or}?ans 
MOLLER  PIPE  ORGARS 

In  Ub«.  F*r  CataloguM,  Addraas 
.  CMOLLER,    MACERSTOWN,  MD. 


Around  the  Shop 

AT  THIS  time  of  polit- 
ical stress  and  strain, 
with  capital  and  labor  in 
conflict  and  economic  war 
widespread,  with  the  de- 
mands for  public  sympathy 
as  numerous  as  they  are 
discordant,  it  is  far  from 
easy  for  busy  men  and  wom- 
en to  know  just  what  is 
going  on  in  this  changing 
world  of  ours.  When  you 
read  a  daily  paper — and 
most  persons  read  only  one 
— you  are  apt  to  get  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  happen- 
ings and  tendencies  of  the 
times.  Newspapers  —  and 
America  has  the  best  in  the 
world  —  must  necessarily 
give  larger  space  to  compar- 
atively inconsequential  local 
affairs  than  to  outside  affairs 
of  greater  importance.  The 
Continent's  news  review 
gives  you  a  perspective  of 
the  world's  week — the 
things  that  really  count  in 
the  grand  development  of 
civilization.  You' re  not  like- 
ly to  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
any  news  worth  while,  and 
you  are  spared  much  waste 
reading,  if  you  will  follow 
The  Continent's  review 
from  week  to  week.  The 
department  has  won  recog- 
nition for  its  accuracy  and 
for  its  particular  helpfulness 
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in  presenting  subjects  of 
Christian  interest  so  fre- 
quently slighted  in  secular 
papers. 

And  in  order  to  determine 
j  our  own  view  with  respect 
to  secular  and  religious  af- 
fairs, you  require  something 
more  than  detailed  state- 
ments of  fact.  You  want 
the  judgment  of  competent 
authorities,  on  whose  good 
faith  you  can  rely,  and 
whose  utterances  are  clear, 
fearless  and  forcible.  Edi- 
torially The  Continent  has 
the  respect  of  its  readers  be- 
cause it  supplies  this  need. 
Readers  may  not  always 
agree  in  every  particular 
with  its  utterances,  for  they 
have  minds  of  their  own ;  but 
they  are  best  pleased  with 
positive  rather  than  nega- 
tive or  colorless  expressions 
on  real  concerns  of  the  day. 


Next  week  William  T. 
Ellis  will  tell  about  a  young 
minister  in  Louisville,  a 
southern  gentleman,  who 
switched  off  from  the  career 
of  a  missionary  to  Africa 
to  that  of  a  missionary  to 
Africans  at  home,  and  found 
a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  the  negro  question.  Mr. 
Ellis  will  also  tell  some- 
thing of  what  he  has  learned 
of  the  race  problem. 


Concerning  Them  That  Are  Asleep 

By  DANIEL  HOFFMAN  MARTIN,  D.  D. 

Boards,  50  cents  net,  55  cents  postpaid. 

A  book  of  comfort  for  those  who  have  been  bereaved,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  hope  of  immortality  and  reunion. 
An  attractive  Ela^ter  gift  book.    Revised  and  entirely  reset. 


What  I  Tell  My  Junior  Congregation 

By  Rev.  ROBINSON  P.  D.  BENNETT 

Cloth,  $1.00  net,  postage  additional. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  children  in  the  church, 
and  the  short  sermon  to  children  before  the  larger  sermon  for  the 
adults  is  becoming  a  very  popular  feature  of  our  morning  services. 
Dr.  Bennett  has  made  a  specialty  of  his  sermons  to  children,  and  has 
furnished  us  with  a  collection  of  the  best  of  them,  which  the  Board 
is  publishing  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  kind  of  material. 


Net*'  Edition 

The  Marriage  Service 

[From  The  Book  of  Common  Worship] 

Very  fine  bindings;  double-page  certificate;  pages  ornamented  with 
decorative  border. 

Moire  Cloth,  75  cents  net,  79  cents  postpaid. 
White  Seal  Grain  Leather,  $1.75  net,  $L79  postpaid. 
Genuine  White  Turkey  Morocco,  $3.00  net,  $3.05  postpaid. 
Padded  White  Silk,  $3.00  net,  $3.05  postpaid. 
(The  two  latter  enclosed  in  fine  silk-covered  boxes.) 


The  Man  with  a  Conscience 

By  Rev.  CHARLES  ROADS 

Author  of  '  Abnormal  Christians"  and  "The  Rural  Church." 
Cloth,  $1.25  net,  postage  extra. 
Dr.  Roads  is  becoming  well  known  as  a  prober  into  the  psychology 
of  the  soul,  and  in  his  "Abnormal  Christians"  he  touched  a  very  sen- 
sitive spot  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  to-day.  In  THE  MAN 
WITH  A  CONSCIENCE  he  goes  still  deeper  into  the  personal 
element,  conveying  a  very  stirring  message. 


An  Artist  at  the  Zoo 

By  HARRY  B.  BRADFORD 

Illustrated  with  60  drawings  from  life.  Cloth,  $1.00  net,  $1.09  postpaid. 

Many  an  unusual  piece  of  work  goes  unnoticed  because  no  one  under- 
stands with  what  care  it  has  been  wrought.  In  justice  to  the  author 
and  illustrator  of  this  book  of  animal  portraiture,  we  wish  to  explain 
that  the  drawings  were  made  from  living  models  at  an  expense  of  time 
and  patience  which  no  one  who  has  not  attempted  such  a  feat  can 
realize.  The  result  is  real  portraiture,  not  artistic  guess-work;  and 
many  of  the  animals  pictured  may  be  seen  to-day,  just  as  they  were 
drawn,  in  the  Wai-hington  Zoological  Park,  where  Uncle  Sam  keeps 
a  family  of  thirteen  hundred  animals  scattered,  more  or  less,  over  its 
one  hundred  and  seventy  acres. 
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THE  FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEC  COMPANY 


of  Memorial  Windows 


Establithed  1885.        Grand  Prize  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


Hnti  wbOBOCocr  livetb  an^  be= 
llevctb  in  me  sball  never  6te 


Ube  etren^tb  of  tbe  bills 
is  tbie  also 


Hn  flDemoriam 
James  JElliott  ©efebaugb 


11  will  lift  up  mine  e<see  unto  tbe  bills 
from  wbence  cometb  m^  belp 


1be  sball  be  lilie  a  tree  plantefi 
bs  tbe  rivers  of  water 


Above  cut  represents  the  Memorial  window  that  we  are  to  install  in  the  41st  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  4100  Grand  Blvd. ,  Chicago,  for  Easter  Sunday,  1912 
Telephone  North  218  Studio  and  Factory  :  312  to  320  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 
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New  Table  Linens 

At  ''The  Linen  Store" 

Most  of  our  Spring  Importations  have  now  been 
received  and  we  display  a  most  attractive  collection, 
including — 

German  Table  Linens,  with  the  distinct  Teutonic 
characteristics  of  sturdiness  and  serviceability;  Irish 
Linens,  marked  by  simplicity  of  design  and  reliability 
of  fabric;  French  Linens  of  finest  weaves,  showing 
bold  and  striking  designs.  All-around  desirable, 
moderate-priced  goods  of  Scotch  manufacture,  as 
well  as  beautiful  Flemish  Linens,  which  in  design 
resemble  very  closely  the  finer  and  costlier  French 
Damasks.    Prices  range: 

Table  Cloths 

2x2    yds.  $2.50  to  $16.50 
2  X  2>^  "    $3.00  to  $19  50 
2x3      "     $3.75  to  $30.00 
Breakfast  size  Napkins,  $2.50  to  $16.00  dozen 
Dinner  size  Napkins,  $3.50  to  $50.00  dozen. 

In  many  of  the  above  Cloths  we  show  designs  not 
obtainable  elsewhere,  and  extra  large  sizes  running 
up  to  4  yds.  square  and  8  yds.  long. 

Mail  orders  receive  oar  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

^  5th  Ave,  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 

=Jr=Jr=Jr=J  r=ir=Jr=Jf=Jr=Jr=Jr=ip=Jf= 


2'4^2%  yds.  $4.50  to  $35.00 
2y2x2yi  "  $5.00  to  $50.00 
lYzxi      "    $7.00  to  $65.00 
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Immortality 

INDIFFERENCE  to  immortality  is  increasingly  often  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
present  age.    What  psychologists  but  lately  pronounced  a  native  and  ineradicable  in- 
stinct of  the  human  mind— to  hope  for  life  surviving  the  mortal  body — is  now  alleged  to 
be  disappearing  from  the  temper  of  a  progressive  race. 

Even  among  Christians  it  is  noted  that  while  immortality  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is 
not  denied,  the  consideration  given  to  it  appears  continually  to  diminish. 

In  this  altered  disposition  many  say  there  is  only  gain.  Eyes  taken  off  the  glories  of  a 
future  paradise  are  now,  we  hear,  fixed  on  the  necessities  of  the  present  sinning  and  suffer- 
ing world,  and  religion  in  consequence  has  descended  from  the  detached  sphere  of  celestial 
anticipations  to  the  far  more  useful  arena  of  practical  mundane  service. 

On  the  whole,  the  popular  assumption  is  that,  even  granting  the  reality  of  the  unseen 
future,  the  best  wisdom  for  man  in  the  visible  and  tangible  present  is  to  fill  it  full  of  the 
highest  life  he  knows  of  here— concerned  to  make  a  good  record  before  death  and  not  inquisi- 
tive of  what  shall  follow  after.  ^ 

No  doubt  thus  to  concern  one's  self  for  present  fidelity  regardless  of  future  bliss  is  better 
than  an  idle  mysticism  dreaming  of  heavenly  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  in  everlasting  languor. 
But  there  is  something  nobler  than  either. 

It  is  the  soul's  calamity  if  when  dreams  of  immortal  idleness  vanish,  the  vision  of  im- 
mortal life  must  vanish  with  it. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  faith  in  immortality  and  the  forward  look  into  an  expanding  eter- 
nity are  powerless  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  life  a  man  lives  within  the  boundaries  of 
mortality  and  time 

The  fundamental  measure  of  the  worth  of  living  is  the  measure  of  how  long  it  lasts. 
Only  the  endless  can  surely  escape  being  trivial. 

What  is  wholly  to  be  ended  in  a  few  years'  space  at  most  cannot  possibly  seem  to  the 
soul  so  well  worth  the  price  of  endeavor,  patience  and  sacrifice  as  what  is  destined  to  lay  hold 
on  realities  interminable  by  death  or  decay. 

Can  a  man  liken  himself  to  the  fading  flowers  of  the  field  and  yet  think  of  himself  in  the 
same  terms  of  responsibility  as  he  must  think  when  his  spirit  has  sensed  the  fact  that  in 
truth  he  is  appointed  to  survive  the  coursing  stars? 

Let  us  revoke  the  idea  of  character  and  service  completed  for  man  when  the  probation 
of  earth  is  ended,  with  only  a  Nirvana  of  timeless  stagnation  to  follow. 

Fill  instead  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  its  rightful  glory  of  greater  and  grander  busi- 
ness to  be  done  for  God  than  a  tiny  earth  and  hampering  flesh  can  ever  allow — infinite  busi- 
ness ever  increasing. 

Make  all  this  the  significance  of  eternity  and  illuminate  the  world  with  the  honor  of 
preparation  for  such  divine  coworking  through  the  ages. 
Then  what  will  immortality  mean? 

With  the  lure  of  such  a  future  plain  in  his  view,  who  could  live  meanly  or  carelessly  or 
fail  to  bethink  himself  whether  his  way  and  custom  in  the  world  are  such  as  fit  him  for  so 
great  a  destiny? 

Immortality  is  not  a  dispensable  doctrine.  It  is  not  an  academic  faith.  It  is  a  motor 
principle  absolutely  requisite  to  the  noblest  expression  of  religion  in  life. 
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Suffrage  Cause  in  Britain  Weakened 

A  moderate  woman  suffrage  bill  introduced  by  a  private  member 
into  the  British  house  of  commons — a  measure  which  would  have 
granted  the  electoral  franchise  to  about  a  million  British  women 
possessing  property  qualifications — came  to  unexpected  grief  when 
on  a  second  reading  it  was  suppressed  by  a  vote  of  222  to  208.  A 
similar  bill  a  year  ago  passed  this  preliminary  stage  by  255  to  88, 
though  failing  of  enactment  in  the  final  stage.  The  difference  be- 
tween that  vote  of  191 1  and  this  new  test  in  1912  is  considered 
an  index  of  popular  revulsion  of  feeling  concerning  the  suffrage 
question  since  the  suffragettes  of  London  undertook  their  recent 
window-smashing  campaign.  Had  they  omitted  those  ill-advised 
tactics,  it  is  thought  that  they  would  have  stood  a  much  better  chance 
of  winning  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  vote  was  not  absolutely  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  since  the  Irish  members  are  determined  that  no 
suffrage  legislation,  nor  anything  else,  shall  get  precedence  over  the 
home  rule  bill,  and  therefore  they  quite  unanimously  opposed  the 
intrusion  of  this  new  problem.  Otherwise  the  parties  of  parliament 
divided  on  the  subject.  Different  members  of  the  cabinet  even  spoke 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  question — a  circumstance  almost  unknown 
in  the  history  of  British  parliamentary  life,  where  tradition  requires 
the  members  of  government  always  to  stand  together. 

In  contrast  with  this  setback  in  Britain,  American  advocates  of 
equal  suffrage  seem  to  be  making  steady  progress  as  they  pursue 
their  cause  with  rational  and  reasonable  pleas  to  the  judgment  of 
legislators  and  voters.  Their  latest  success  is  the  passage  of  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan,  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  electorate  next  fall. 

•i-  ►^ 

Strike  Comes  Out  Better  than  Expected 

The  British  coal  strike,  which  has  brought  to  the  poor  of  Great 
Britain  privation  and  suffering  unexampled  for  many  years,  may 
now  be  fairly  called  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  doubtless  not  all  of 
the  strikers  have  yet  returned  to  work,  and  certainly  disturbed  and 
dislocated  industry  in  other  lines  has  not  yet  been  restored  to 
normal.  But  all  in  all,  the  great  crisis  has  been  passed  with  far  less 
serious  effects  than  at  one  time  seemed  unavoidable.  The  wise 
decision  of  the  Labor  members  in  parliament  to  aid  the  government 
in  passing  its  minimum  wage  bill  was  the  element  of  conservatism 
which  at  one  time  it  seemed  hopeless  to  trust  in,  but  which  at  the 
critical  moment  turned  the  nation  out  of  the  road  toward  greater 
disaster  into  the  road  of  industrial  peace. 

The  issue  in  this  turn  of  affairs  was  whether  the  government 
should  prescribe  what  minimum  wages  should  be.  The  bill  which 
Premier  Asquith  drew  and  supported  simply  made  provision  for 
establishing  in  each  mining  district  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
a  joint  board  that  should  determine  the  least  earnings  of  a  miner 
for  any  full  working  day.  The  miners  at  first  asked  the  government 
to  require  the  board  not  to  put  that  bottom  wage  below  $1.25.  The 
better  counsel  of  accepting  fair  arbitration  without  prior  stipula- 
tions prevailed,  however,  and  so  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  commons 
by  213  to  48,  a  majority  which  showed  that  most  of  the  Con- 
servatives abstained  from  voting.  The  house  of  lords  later  unani- 
mously accepted  it — a  unanimity  indicating,  however,  not  approval 
of  the  bill  but  willingness  that  the  government  in  power  should  take 
the  full  responsibility  for  it. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  miners  went  back  to  work  im- 
mediately. In  others  they  preferred  to  wait  for  a  formal  vote  de- 
claring off  the  strike,  but  the  bravado  spirit  which  in  a  few  places 
threatened  to  continue  the  struggle  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  the  new 
law  soon  flickered  out.  The  underlying  fact  of  the  whole  situation, 
cowing  many  spirits  who  had  been  very  bold  before,  was  the 
exhaustion  of  the  strike  funds  of  the  miners'  union. 

Peril  of  American  Coal  Famine  Aveited 

In  the  United  States  also,  as  in  Great  Britain,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  coal  industry  is  very  much  better 
than  a  week  ago  seemed  possible.  The  anthracite  miners  to  the 
number  of  170,000  have  indeed  been  idle  since  the  first  of  the  week, 
but  at  the  moment  of  declaring  the  strike,  the  president  of  the 
miners  asked,  and  the  chairman  of  the  operators  agreed  to,  the  re- 
convening of  the  general  conference  of  employers  and  employees 


which  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  adjourned,  hopeless  of 
averting  a  conflict.  This  new  meeting  of  owners  and  workers  is 
alone  a  favorable  indication,  and  there  appears  to  be,  particularly 
in  the  anthracite  region,  a  popular  optimism  believing  that  the  strike 
will  not  be  prolonged. 

Still  more  tangible  reason  for  an  optimistic  feeling  in  the  indus- 
trial and  domestic  life  of  the  nation  at  large  is  the  happy  averting 
of  a  strike  in  the  soft  coal  mines  simultaneously  with  the  anthracite 
strike.  ,  , 

Colonel  Roosevelt  Suffers  Two  More  Reverses 

The  second  primary  election  to  determine  the  preference  of  voters 
in  the  Republican  party  respecting  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  presidency  occurred  last  week  in  New  York  and  was  practically 
as  unfavorable  as  the  North  Dakota  test  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has 
lately  stood  forth  as  the  principal  champion  of  this  method  for 
expressing  the  popular  will.  It  was  indeed  admitted  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  partisans  that  he  himself  had  practically  no  opportunity 
of  winning  delegates  in  the  state  outside  of  New  York  City  and  its 
environs,  but  within  the  latter  territory  his  party  faction  made  a 
tremendous  fight  in  his  behalf.  In  no  place,  however,  where  his 
delegates  were  contested  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeed  in  carrying  the 
electorate  with  him.  Out  of  ninety  delegates  in  the  whole  state  he 
obtained  only  seven,  and  those  in  places  where  the  regular  nominees 
of  the  party  organization  were  for  him  and  were  uncontested. 

Indiana  Republicans  at  the  same  time  declared  their  choice  by 
the  older  fashion  of  a  state  convention.  The  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  had,  however,  been  at  primaries  where  the 
issue  was  ex-President  Roosevelt  against  President  Taft,  and  so 
the  result  was  practically  as  much  a  popular  expression  as  that  in 
New  York.  Honors  were,  however,  more  evenly  divided  in  Indiana ; 
when  the  test  of  electing  national  delegates  came  on  the  friends  of 
President  Taft  were  able  to  control  the  situation  by  a  majority  of 
only  105  in  a  total  assemblage  of  1,440.  The  minority  supporting 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  did  not  consent  to  abide  by  this  result,  but 
bolted  the  convention  and  elected  delegates  of  their  own  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  been  cheated  of  their  rights  in  the  decision  of 
certain  contests  for  convention  seats. 

Similar  charges  of  fraud  and  unfairness  against  the  Taft  men 
were  made  after  the  primaries  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  a  fiery  speech  at  Chicago,  bitterly  indorsed  both 
accusations.  In  the  case  of  New  York  it  is  admitted  that  many 
voters  were  prevented  from  expressing  their  sentiments  in  the 
primaries  because  of  delay  in  the  printing  of  the  official  ballots,  and 
also  because  of  the  extraordinary  cumbersomeness  of  these  ballots, 
which  in  some  cases  were  actually  fourteen  feet  in  length.  Had  the 
tickets  voted  been  confined  simply  to  the  choice  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Taft,  the  former  believes  he  would  have  had  a  very 
great  majority.  The  Taft  delegates,  on  the  contrary,  allege  that 
the  delay  of  the  ballots  was  due  to  unsuccessful  litigation  over  the 
form  of  the  ticket  instituted  by  Roosevelt  men,  and  say  that  if  the 
test  had  been  simpler  and  unobstructed  the  President's  majority 
would  only  have  been  larger. 

Government  Fails  in  Anti-Monopoly  Prosecution 

The  first  really  vigorous  effort  of  the  United  States  government 
to  convict  and  imprison  big  business  men  for  violating  the  criminal 
sections  of  the  Sherman  law  against  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  failed  entirely  when  a  jury  in  the  federal  court  in  Chicago, 
after  a  trial  lasting  three  months,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
for  ten  leading  magnates  of  the  meat  packing  trade  belonging  to 
the  big  firms  of  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

The  government  had  previously  brought  civil  suit  against  these 
firms,  notable  among  which  are  the  Armour  and  Swift  corporations, 
for  combining  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in  the  meat  trade.  But  when 
public  clamor  grew  stronger,  demanding  that  monopolists  if  guilty 
should  be  punished  by  something  more  severe  than  fines,  the 
government  decided  to  make  an  example  of  the  meat  packers  and 
abandoned  its  civil  prosecution  in  order  to  substitute  instead  a 
criminal  process.  Indictments  were  secured  against  ten  leaders 
in  the  business — all  millionaires.  There  was  pretty  clear  evidence  in 
possession  of  the  federal  prosecutor  that  twenty  years  ago  the  big 
packing  firms  did  maintain  price  agreements,  which  were  not  then 
contrary  to  law,  but  such  facts  were,  of  course,  of  no  bearing  in  this 
case,  since  the  defendants  were  none  of  them  at  that  time  in  posi- 
tions of  control  in  the  industry,  and  the  statute  of  limitations  would 
have  amply  protected  them,  in  any  event. 

Its  present  case  the  prosecution  rested  entirely  on  the  operations 
of  the  National  Packing  Company,  in  which  all  the  other  firms  of 
the  Chicago  stockyards  were  confessedly  joined.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  that  this  corporation  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
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of  controlling  the  sales  of  all  the  separate  houses  interested  in  it. 
A  very  great  deal  of  testimony  to  this  effect  was  introduced  by  the 
government,  though  much  of  it  was  weakened  by  the  cross  exami- 
nation of  the  lawyers  for  the  defendants.  When  it  came  the  turn 
of  the  defense,  however,  so  well  satisfied  was  it  with  what  it 
was  able  to  develop  out  of  the  government's  own  witnesses  that  it 
did  not  in  rebuttal  introduce  any  witnesses  whatever.  The  packers 
instead  contented  themselves  with  their  argument  that  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  prove  its  case  or  show  by  the  facts  which  it  had 
brought  out  that  there  was  any  monopolistic  intent  behind  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Company.  Judge  Carpenter,  presiding,  charged  the 
jury,  as  customary  in  all  criminal  cases,  that  the  defendants  must 
not  be  convicted  unless  the  prosecution  had  proved  its  charges 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  He  moreover  added  the  special  warning 
that  the  jury  must  not  suffer  itself  tc  be  influenced  by  the  acknowl- 
edged advance  in  prices  of  meat,  unless  it  was  assured  that  the 
defendants  had,  by  direct  conspiracy,  raised  these  prices  above  what 
would  have  been  normally  necessary  in  the  natural  trend  of 
the  market. 

Pursuing  these  instructions,  the  jurors,  after  seventeen  hours  of 
consultation,  came  to  an  agreement  on  acquittal. 

Anti-Phosphorus  Bill  Now  Half  a  Law 

The  Hughes  bill  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  friction  matches 
containing  a  form  of  phosphorus  injurious  to  workers  in  match 
factories  passed  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington  at  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  by  a  vote  of  163  to  30.  The  few  votes  cast 
in  opposition  were  prompted  by  doubt  whether  the  government  has 
a  right  under  the  constitution  to  tax  any  business  out  of  existence. 
But  since  the  government  has  already  used  its  taxing  power  to  this 
effect  in  other  directions,  an  overwhelming  majority  thought  this 
constitutional  point  of  no  importance  beside  the  unquestioned 
humanitarian  importance  of  the  bill.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the 
senate,  and  it  will  take  considerable  pressure  upon  the  senators  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  regular  run  of  legislation  and  make  it  into  law 
before  Congress  adjourns.  That  pressure  ought  to  be  vigorously 
brought  to  bear  by  all  citizens  to  whose  sympathies  the  abolition  of 
the  frightful  disease  of  "phossy  jaw"  appeals. 

Mexican  Rebels  Gaining  Ground 

The  rebellion  in  Mexico  continues  to  grow,  and  success  in  the 
field  appears  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  Orozco  and  his  insurrectionary 
army.  In  five  days'  fighting  near  Jimenez  the  federal  troops  were 
entirely  repulsed  and  had  to  fall  fack  on  Torreon,  150  miles  farther 
south,  as  their  next  line  of  defense.  President  Madero  still  refuses 
to  call  the  situation  serious,  but  outside  observers  fear  that  his 
government  is  at  a  crisis.  He  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  rebels 
have  no  recognized  head.  Washington  authorities  have  authorized 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  federals. 

Tragic  Results  of  Incompetent  Officialism 

Incidents  last  week  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois — a  quite 
typical  interior  American  town  of  25,000  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi — startlingly  betrayed  a  peril  from  which  democratic  gov- 
ernment even  in  its  best  conditions  is  never  far  remote.  Rock  Island 
recently  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government,  which  has 
been  advocated  as  involving  exceptional  assurances  of  effective 
municipal  administration.  But  the  success  of  any  governmental 
machinery  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  men  elected  to  its  offices. 

Its  mayor,  H.  M.  Schriever,  has  been  found  to  be  a  tempting 
target  for  political  criticism,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  maintained 
by  one  of  his  partisan  opponents  violently  embittered  him.  Under 
the  laws  against  the  publication  of  obscene  literature  the  mayor 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  the  editor  of  this  sheet,  and  afterwards 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  community  by  assaulting  the  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  injuring  the  man  so  seriously  that  he  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  hospital.  At  a  political  meeting  of  the  opposing  party  the 
same  evening  Schriever's  violence  was  so  vehemently  criticised  that 
the  audience  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  great  indignation.  Leaving 
the  meeting  place  the  crowd  marched  to  the  city  hall  and  demanded 
that  Schriever,  who  was  within,  should  appear  and  respond  to 
charges.  When  he  failed  to  do  so,  mob  spirit  rose,  and  the  windows 
of  the  building  were  broken  with  stones  and  brickbats.  Thereupon 
the  mayor  ordered  the  police  force  to  fire  a  volley  at  the  crowd. 
One  man  fell  dead  and  ten  others  were  wounded — one  fatally. 

This  action,  though  possibly  necessary  in  the  circumstances,  only 
inflamed  thp  populace  the  more,  and  the  immediate  rush  of  a  full 
regiment  of  militia  into  the  city  alone  prevented  further  bloodshed. 


In  the  quiet  thus  enforced,  however,  the  mayor  (according  to  press 
reports)  further  proved  his  unfitness  for  office  by  openly  avowing  his 
willingness  to  assassinate  the  editor  whom  his  violence  had  already 
sent  to  the  hospital.  It  was  feared  that  the  militia  must  remain  on 
guard  until  the  approaching  election.  Rational  confidence  in  the  self- 
governing  ability  of  American  cities  would  certainly  expect  Rock 
Island  then  to  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  a  better  executive. 

Technicality  Affords  Refuge  for  Lorimer 

Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois  has  slipped  behind  a  technicality  in 
the  United  States  senate,  and  thus  once  more  revives  his  hope  of  re- 
taining his  seat,  to  which  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of 
decent  citizens  throughout  the  country  has  long  since  adjudged  his 
title  fraudulent.  When  the  second  investigation  of  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  Lorimer's  election  was  set  afoot,  the  first  proposition 
was  that  the  new  inquiry  should  be  conducted  entirely  by  new 
senators  who  had  entered  the  body  since  the  prior  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion. But  senatorial  precedents  seemed  to  forbid  this,  and  as  a 
compromise  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  investigating  committee 
should  be  made  up  of  four  senators  who  had  supported  him  in  the 
earlier  vote,  one  who  had  voted  against  him,  and  three  who  had 
joined  the  senate  later. 

After  the  prolonged  hearing  of  last  summer  and  autumn,  even 
those  who  had  supported  Lorimer  previously  could  scarcely  muster 
hardihood  to  declare  his  right  unquestionable.  But  Lorimer's  shrewd 
attorneys  this  time  put  up  their  main  plea,  not  that  his  election  was 
above  question  but  that  since  a  vote  of  the  senate  had  once  upheld 
him  in  his  senatorial  dignity  the  matter  was  settled  and  could  not 
be  reopened.  Here  his  four  original  friends.  Senators  Dillingham, 
Gamble,  Fletcher  and  Johnston,  took  their  stand,  and  to  this  posi- 
tion they  succeeded  in  attracting  their  colleague.  Senator  Jones,  the 
member  of  the  committee  who  on  the  first  investigation  had  favored 
unseating  the  Illinois  man.  The  three  new  senators,  Kern,  Lea  and 
Kenyon,  all  held  that  the  investigation  had  demonstrated  that 
Lorimer  should  be  expelled,  but  with  five  votes  against  them  they 
were  helpless  to  prevent  a  report  in  Lorimer's  favor.  But  they  are 
not  helpless  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  and  undoubtedly  they  will 
make  a  stout  fight  there  with  strong  hope — though  not  with  the 
certainty  that  such  a  just  cause  should  command — of  even  yet  se- 
curing the  deserved  punishment  of  the  besmirched  senator. 

Just  previous  to  this  action  on  the  case  of  Lorimer  the  senate 
voted  on  the  charges  of  corruption  laid  at  the  door  of  the  venerable 
Senator  Stephenson  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  Wisconsin  case,  however, 
even  Stephenson's  bitterest  political  enemies  were  able  to  bring  to 
bear  no  tangible  proof  of  his  having  used  money  to  purchase  votes 
and  he  now  holds  his  seat  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Beer  Said  to  Be  Sold  Now  in  Army  Posts 

William  E.  Johnson,  the  press  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
temperance  committee,  publishes  scathing  charges  based  on  his  own 
personal  investigation,  that  at  Fort  Russell,  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
Fort  Riley,  army  posts  in  Wyoming  and  Kansas,  the  law  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  army  canteens  is  being  openly  and  flagrantly 
violated  by  the  retailing  of  beer  under  fake  labels,  like  "Vivatone," 
and  this  with  the  cognizance  of  army  officers  in  charge.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  army  officials  should  be  so  insistent  on  changing  the 
law.  For  them  to  defy  the  law  while  it  remains  at  present  is,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  bluntly  calls  it,  nothing  less  than  anarchy.  And 
anarchy  in  the  worst  place  possible.  If  the  war  department  cares 
anything  for  public  confidence  it  will  take  hold  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
charges  and  investigate  them  vigorously. 

Former  Army  Chief  Argues  Against  Beer 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  New  York  in  its 
public  meeting  of  protest  against  the  restoration  of  beer  selling  to 
the  army  canteens  made  a  very  decided  impression  by  the  distinction 
of  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting.  Lieutenant  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  now  retired  but  formerly  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army,  made  a  strong  speech  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
suppression  of  beer  in  army  posts  was  the  culmination  of  a  steady 
movement  toward  temperance,  progressing  from  the  old  day  when 
official  requirements  of  the  army  prescribed  that  each  private 
should  be  allotted  one  pint  of  rum  daily  and  each  major  general  fif- 
teen pints,  with  a  graded  scale  for  all  ranks  between.  Officers  and 
privates  were  then  permitted  to  take  this  allotment  either  in  actual 
liquor  or  in  money  equivalent.  But  the  rational  sense  of  Americans 
revolted  in  time  against  such  a  monstrous  provision,  and  spirituous 
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drinks  were  first  driven  out  of  the  army,  while  fermented  drinks 
disappeared  later. 

General  Miles  did  not  deal  largely  in  statistics,  but  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  saying  that  the  suppression  of  beer  selling  has  in- 
creased desertions  from  the  army.  In  the  '70s.  with  Hquor 
easily  obtainable  in  all  army  posts,  desertions  sometimes  ran  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  while  last  year  the  desertion  percentage  was  less 
than  25^  per  cent. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  M.  Maus,  whose  contribution  to  The  Con- 
tinent in  December  still  stands  as  the  chief  temperance  document  of 
the  present  discussion,  was  the  other  speaker  representing  the  army. 
He  followed  the  general  lines  of  his  argument  in  that  well  remem- 
bered article,  and  made  especially  emphatic  his  denial  that  saloons 
and  vicious  resorts  near  army  posts  have  increased  since  beer  was 
ruled  out  of  the  canteen.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  that  such 
places  have  tended  rather  to  decrease.  Dr.  C.  H.  Mead,  Dr.  David 
J.  Burrell  and  Dr.  James  Albert  Patterson  spoke  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  temperance  societies.  A  letter  supporting  the  tem- 
perance view  was  also  read  from  former  Congressman  W.  S.  Bennet. 


Religious  World 


Church  Representatives  Investigate  Muscatine 

The  commission  on  social  service  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  lately  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  in- 
vestigate the  strike  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  which  town  there  has  now 
for  a  full  year  past  been  an  almost  continuous  state  of  industrial 
disturbance.  Muscatine  is  a  river  town,  and  practically  all  of  its 
business  life  depends  upon  its  one  industry — the  making  of  pearl 
buttons  from  clam  shells  dug  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi. 
Dispute  between  owners  and  workers  in  this  manufacture  has  sadly 
disturbed  the  municipal  peace  and  social  harmony  of  the  16,000 
people  resident  there. 

The  committee  of  investigators  consisted  of  Charles  E.  Bacon, 
district  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  at  Chicago ;  Henry  A. 
Atkinson,  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Brotherhood  of  America ; 
Samuel  Z.  Batten,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  social  service  com- 
mission ;  Harry  F.  Ward,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Service,  and  Graham  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  industrial 
committee  of  the  Congregational  National  Council.  Dr.  Taylor, 
however,  was  not  able  to  participate  personally  in  the  inquiry. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  just  been  put  forth.  It  first 
recites  the  history  of  the  conflict.  The  button  workers  organized  a 
labor  union  under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  fall 
of  1910.  On  February  25,  191 1,  the  manufacturers,  who  viewed  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  union  with  great  alarm,  without  warning 
shut  down  their  factories  and  locked  out  the  whole  force  of 
workers.  Disorder  developed,  marked  by  much  persecution  of  non- 
unionists,  and  Iowa's  militia  had  to  be  called  to  keep  the  peace. 
In  April,  however,  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  the  local  commer- 
cial club,  backed  up  by  the  influence  of  the  governor  of  the  state, 
succeeded  in  securing  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
contest,  by  which  it  was  promised  that  the  mills  would  be  reopened 
and  all  workers  (except  eight  persons  accused  of  disorder)  would 
be  taken  back  into  employment  without  discrimination  in  regard 
to  union  membership. 

But  work  had  no  sooner  been  resumed  than  each  side  began  to 
complain  that  the  other  was  not  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
pact. The  unionists  especially  charged  discrimination  against  their 
leaders.  Feeling  was  continually  intensified,  until  the  union,  sup- 
ported by  a  general  referendum  vote  of  its  members,  ordered  a 
general  strike  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Since  then  matters 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  strike  has  settled  down  into 
a  test  of  endurance  which  has  occasioned  great  privation  among 
laboring  families  and  has  ruined  the  business  of  the  town.  The 
report  of  the  investigators  admits  that  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
strikers  themselves,  the  feeling  of  the  local  public  is  almost  unani- 
mously against  them. 

Real  Grievance  Underlying  Workers'  Unrest 

The  church  investigators  explain  that  the  fundamental  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  among  Muscatine  workers  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  basis  of  their  pay.  All  work  is  piece  work,  calculated  at  so 
much  a  gross,  and  a  gross  is  counted  as  168  buttons.  The  extra 
twenty-four  in  this  count  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  al- 
lowance for  buttons  spoiled;  but  in  course  of  time,  manufacturers 
have  come  to  demand  168  perfect  buttons.    The  workers — of  whom 


a  large  proportion  are  young  girls — do  not  object  to  this  excess 
demand  so  much  as  to  the  varying  standard  by  which  buttons  are 
judged.  It  is  admitted,  according  to  the  committee,  that  when  busi- 
ness is  brisk  inspection  is  not  rigid,  but  when  business  is  poor 
buttons  are  thrown  out  of  the  count  for  the  slightest  perceptible 
flaw.  The  manufacturers  justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  can  sell  imperfect  buttons  on  a  strong  market,  but  cannot 
dispose  of  them  when  the  market  is  weak.  The  workers,  however, 
believe  that  buttons  are  continually  sold  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers pay  nothing.  In  any  event,  it  is  sure  that  wages  fluctuate 
very  materially  in  different  weeks  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

This  original  grievance  of  the  employees  was  not  dealt  with  at 
all  in  the  peace  treaty  of  last  April,  nor  was  there  any  provision 
made  for  the  adjustment  of  misunderstandings  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  factory  owners.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
judges,  is  the  blunder  out  of  which  most  of  the  later  trouble 
has  come. 

In  writing  down  its  conclusions  the  committee  bases  its  severest 
blame  against  the  manufacturers  on  their  refusal  to  put  this  count 
of  buttons  on  an  exact  basis,  scientifically  determined  by  some  "ef- 
ficiency engineer,"  and  for  the  subsequent  refusal  to  treat  with 
representatives  of  their  workers  for  the  arbitration  of  this  and  other 
grievances.  The  determination  of  the  employers  not  to  allow  their 
employees  to  organize  for  mutual  protection  is  condemned  as  in- 
consistent with  their  own  eagerness  to  get  advantage  of  close  or- 
ganization among  themselves  in  fighting  the  strike.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  federated  churches  of  the  nation  have 
pronounced  officially  in  favor  of  "conciHation  and  arbitration  in 
industrial  disputes,"  and  considering  that  most  of  the  manufacturers 
are  church  members  this  final  .sentence  has  an  unusually  sol- 
emn ring : 

"That  men  who  are  prominent  in  religious  affairs,  who  desire 
to  treat  their  workers  squarely,  who  have  done  things  for  the  ■ 
welfare  of  the  workers,  should  be  fighting  to  the  death  against 
a  principle  for  which  the  united  churches  stand,  is  a  religious 


i  Disorder  on  Part  of  Strikers  Condemned 

Relative  to  the  workers  themselves,  the  judgment  of  the  Musca- 
tine investigators  is  that  the  union  was  in  error  in  declaring  a  strike 
on  account  of  alleged  discrimination  before  such  unfairness  had 
become  evident  enough  to  appeal  to  the  instinctive  sense  of  justice 
in  the  community.  By  not  making  clear  the  issue  on  which  they 
struck,  the  union  forfeited  the  support  of  the  local  public,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  might  readily  have  retained  if 
it  had  submitted  its  case  before  striking  to  a  board  of  impartial 
citizens.  Sympathy  has  also  been  lost  by  exaggerated  and  un- 
founded accusations  against  the  owners  of  the  mills.  Worse  still, 
the  committee  finds  that  "the  workers  have  unquestionably  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  disorder."  On  this  point  the  investigators  are 
very  emphatic : 

"In  times  of  industrial  strife  submission  to  the  law  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  workers  should 
have  submitted  to  the  law,  even  though  they  were  confronted 
with  ordinances  not  devised  for  industrial  conditions.  They 
should  have  remembered  that  laws  can  be  changed,  but  must 
be  obeyed.  They  should  not  have  assumed  that  every  accused 
person  was  being  persecuted." 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  whole  matter,  the 
commission  condemns  the  church  societies  of  women  in  Muscatine 
for  the  common  practice  of  earning  church  funds  by  sewing  buttons 
on  cards  at  their  society  meetings — a  practice  which  alienates  the 
working  classes  because  it  takes  work  from  the  regular  factory 
employees.  The  ministers  of  the  town  are  mildly  censured  for  not 
keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  unions  after  they  had  exercised  so 
large  an  influence  in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  and  for  not  making 
clear  to  the  community  the  difference  between  socialism  and 
unionism.  The  common  opinion  in  Muscatine  that  all  labor  union- 
ists are  socialists  is  an  injustice  which  the  committee  thinks  the 
ministers  of  the  church  should  have  been  able  to  avert. 

The  investigators  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing toward  adjusting  the  strike.  They  make,  however,  some  con- 
structive suggestions  for  the  Muscatine  community,  urging  that  the 
churches  should  hold  weekly  meetings  to  discuss  industrial  ques- 
tions ;  that  the  business  men  of  the  community,  despite  their  con- 
demnation of  the  present  strike,  should  exert  themselves  to  secure 
a  remedy  of  the  just  complaint  of  the  workers  touching  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  button  count,  and  that  the  municipality  of  Muscatine 
should  itself  provide  recreation  and  social  centers  which  will  help 
to  lighten  the  lives  of  its  industrial  population. 
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Editorial 


The  Hope  of  the  World 

SIX  WEEKS  ago  yesterday  was  Ash  Wednesday.  Tomorrow 
will  be  Good  Friday.  Easter  will  come  on  Sunday,  and  then 
once  more  the  whirl  of  life  will  begin.  For  six  weeks  Roman 
Catholics  and  many  Protestants,  too,  have  been  answering  the  call 
of  bells  to  churches  and  chapels  and  cathedrals.  For  part  of  the 
time  the  Lenten  observances  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  have 
been  simultaneous  with  our  own.  Religion  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  devout  have  been  very  devout.  The 
careless  have  listened  in  spite  of  themselves.  Business  men  have 
left  their  whirlwind  life  for  an  hour  at  noonday,  and  the  multitudes 
have  been  told  once  again  how  to  live.  All  this  will  cease  next 
Monday.  The  accustomed  order  will  be  reinstated.  Lents  may  come 
and  Lents  may  go,  but  business  must  and  will  go  rushing  on  forever. 

What  a  Lenten  season  this  one  just  passing  has  been  !  In  the 
United  States  the  Lawrence  strike  has  been  a  cause  of  terror,  sor- 
row and  indignation  in  spite  of  the  memory  of  him  whose  name 
has  been  uplifted  day  after  day,  morning,  noon  and  night,  for  six 
weeks,  and  whose  law  for  human  conduct  reads :  "Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you." 

In  Mexico,  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  almost  all  powerful, 
warring  humans  directed  by  unscrupulous  ambition  have  kept  two 
nations  in  unrest  and  one  in  strife  unseemly  and  unnecessary. 

In  England  a  million  laborers  laid  down  their  tools  and  held  the 
welfare  of  a  whole  people  paralyzed  in  the  grip  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  circumstances.  Violence  in  the  garb  of  demand  for 
withheld  rights  has  wrecked  property,  terrorized  innocent  trades- 
people and  lodged  scores  of  women  offenders  against  order  in 
public  prisons. 

In  Italy,  center  of  the  power  of  the  numerically  greatest  branch 
of  the  church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  armies  have  been  levied, 
battleships  manned  and  defenseless  towns  fired  upon  from  the  sea 
at  the  order  of  king  and  council  to  prosecute  a  robber  war  against 
a  nation  that  Christianity  looks  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  worst  anti- 
Christianity  known  now  in  the  world.  But  its  anti-Christianity 
could  never  do  a  more  unholy  thing  than  this  Christian  nation 
has  been  doing  through  these  days  esteemed  by  so  many  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  how  all  these  peoples  are  exemplifying 
Christianity  in  the  sight  of  the  pagan  Orient?  Is  Christianity  a 
failure?    Is  Lent  a  farce?    Is  religion  waning? 

To  our  first  question  we  answer.  Aye;  it  is  time,  high  time  for 
Christian  people  to  live  the  life  of  Christ  always,  whatever  the 
circumstances,  whatever  the  cost.  Not  even  a  single  believer  has  a 
right  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Think 
of  what  we  have  celebrated  in  these  days  just  closing — a  life  whose 
keynote  was  self-denial,  whose  full  chord  v/as  love.  Must  preachers, 
teachers,  church  papers,  argue  over  and  over  that  Christians  should 
be  Christians?  Would  the  children  of  the  working  people  of 
Lawrence  be  scattered  in  temporary  homes  far  and  wide  if  every 
person  in  Lawrence  whose  name  is  on  a  church  roll  were  living 
every  day  the  fundamentals  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

"Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,"  said  Jesus.  Experience  has 
taught  the  world  to  be  on  guard  against  professional  beggars,  but 
workingmen  are  not  beggars.  They  are  givers  of  more  than  they 
receive.  They  give  skill,  power,  time,  strength,  service,  and  in 
return  get  wages  too  small  for  the  actual  demands  of  life  under 
present  conditions.  The  voice  of  the  Christ  is  plain,  "Give  to  him 
that  asketh  of  thee."  When  labor  says,  "I  will  toil  with  fidelity 
early  and  late ;  give  me  wage  enough  that  I  may  live  in  health  and 
strength  to  toil  for  you,"  capital  should  reply :  "That  request  is 
fair.  Let  us  get  together  and  agree,  and  what  we  can  agree  upon 
shall  be  done."  But  it  says  no  such  thing,  but  shuts  its  eyes  and 
hardens  its  heart  like  a  Pharaoh.  A  Moses  with  the  rod  of  God 
will  come  some  day.   Let  us  be  Christians. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  said  in  the  United  States  that  Jesus  lived  ages  in 
advance  of  hi-s  time.  The  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world 
could  bring  those  ages  to  an  end  in  this  century  if  they  would. 
Lent  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  a  turning  inside  out  of  the  sinful  soul. 
We  have  been  hearing  much  of  the  cry,  "More  men  for  religion ; 
more  religion  for  men."  It  will  prove  to  have  been  a  poor  cry  if 
the  more  men  follow  the  example  of  the  religious  men  who  rule 
the  affairs  of  the  world  of  today.  The  need  of  the  church  now  is 
not  more  members.  The  greatest  cry  the  church  could  raise  would 
be  "More  Christians  for  Christ,  more  Christ  in  Christians."  The 


most  tremendously  appalling  feature  of  Christianity  at  the  present 
hour  is  its  prayerlessness.  There  are  in  the  English-speaking  world 
thousands  of  homes  in  which  there  is  no  prayer  ever  heard.  There 
are  multitudes  of  these  homes  where  fathers  and  mothers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  The  judgment  of  the  pagan  world  is  being 
passed  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  West  and  that  judgment  is 
not  to  our  honor.  "It  is  time  for  Jehovah  to  work,  for  they  have 
made  void  thy  law,"  was  the  cry  of  an  old  Hebrew  ages  ago.  To 
such  an  hour  we  ourselves  have  come.  The  masses  that  need  to  be 
saved  today  are  composed  not  of  sinners  but  of  Christians.  Save 
us,  O  Lord,  from  our  Christianity,  and  bring  us  to  a  real  birth 
into  Christ. 

Is  Christianity  a  farce?  Not  Christ's  Christianity.  Not  John's. 
Not  Peter's.  Not  Paul's.  Victor  Emmanuel's  is,  if  the  war  with 
Turkey  is  one  of  its  products.  That  of  the  czar  of  Russia  is,  if  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  Persia  and  the  whole  Persian  policy  are  its 
•  products.  As  long  as  Christianity  is  held  only  to  be  a  religion 
it  must  be  a  thing  limited  and  faulty.  But  make  Christianity 
synonymous  with  Christ  and  say,  "Christianity  is  Christ  Hved,"  and 
it  will  become  the  symbol  of  the  hoHest  force  beneath  the  skies. 
We  hear  it  said  sometimes,  "Men  must  get  religion,"  as  if  religion 
were  a  commodity.  Men  do  not  get  religion.  Religion  gets  them. 
So  Christianity  must  get  church  members.  Then  it  will  be  no  farce. 
-A.S  a  woman  who  really  loves  a  man  gives  herself  to  him  without 
reserve,  and  never  feels  able  to  do  all  that  she  would  for  him,  so 
the  church  must  give  itself  to  Christ  Only  on  such  a  basis  can  it 
be  in  any  sense  called  the  "bride  of  Christ."  "God  give  us  more 
Christ-controlled,  Christ-filled  Christians,"  should  be  our  prayer. 
And  the  very  first  one  to  become  such  should  be  we  ourselves. 

Is  religion  a  failure?  One  might  as  well  transpose  subject  and 
predicate  noun  and  ask,  "Is  failure  a  religion?"  No!  to  both 
questions.  When  the  James  1 127  sort  of  religion  obtains  a  foot- 
hold in  a  life  it  becomes  a  marvelous  success.  Was  the  religion  of 
George  W.  Childs  a  failure?  Was  that  of  Joseph  Henry?  Or  that 
of  George  H.  Stuart?  Or  that  of  William  E.  Dodge,  either  the  elder 
or  the  younger,  or  of  John  G.  Paton?  On  this  page  we  could  write 
a  list  of  heroes  of  the  faith  equal  to  that  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews.  The  names  above  are  of  men  who  were  religious,  and 
who  in  religion  were  men.  They  are  the  names  of  men  of  whom  it 
could  with  truth  have  been  written,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord:  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  follow  with  them." 

Many  a  reader  of  The  Continent  will  peruse  this  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. You  have  heard  your  Easter  sermon.  You  have  joyed  in  the 
beauty  of  your  Easter  flowers.  Your  hearts  have  gone  up  in  the 
glories  of  the  hymn,  "Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  today,  Alleluia." 
It  is  the  day  of  the  risen  Christ. 

"Low  in  the  grave  he  lay, 

Jesus,  my  Saviour. 
Waiting  the  coming  day, 

Jesus,  my  Lord. 
Up  from  the  grave  he  arose, 
With  a  mighty  triumph  o'er  his  foes." 

In  that  triumph  let  us  share.  "Hope  of  the  world."  Sing  it  from 
the  heart.  "Hope  of  the  world."  To  him  consecrate  your  lives 
anew.     Be  his— a  Christian  of  Christians,  for  his  sake.  Amen. 

R.  S.  H. 


Satisfactory  Amendment  in  Philippines 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers,  senior  Presbyterian  missionary  in  the 
Philippines,  has  for  several  months  been  in  conference  with  the 
provincial  director  of  public  schools  in  the  islands  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter understanding  about  the  rule  of  noninterference  in  rengion 
which  is  necessarily  prescribed  for  all  American  teachers  in  the 
Philippine  system.  The  provincial  law  as  it  stands,  stipulating 
that  "no  teacher  or  other  person  shall  teach  or  criticise  the  doctrines 
of  any  church,  religious  sect  or  denomination,  or  shall  attempt  to 
influence  the  pupils  for  or  against  any  church  or  religious  sect,  in 
any  public  school,"  is  cordially-approved  not  alone  by  Protestant 
teachers  but  by  all  Protestant  missionaries.  But  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  act  have  seemed  to  many  Protestant  teachers 
to  interfere  unduly  with  their  individual  religious  liberty  in  at- 
tending and  aiding  Protestant  missions  in  their  communities,  and 
of  this  feeling  Mr.  Rodgers  has  been,  at  the  offices  of  the  insular 
government,  a  very  considerate  and  diplomatic  spokesman. 

The  provincial  director  of  education  has  heard  him  and  other 
missionaries  with  sympathy  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  several 
such  conferences  appears  in  the  new  service  manual  of  the  Philip- 
pine educational  bureau  which  has  just  been  published.  The  former 
objectionable  warning  against  teaching  in  Sunday  schools  and  other 
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strictly  personal  religious  activity  is  now  found  to  be  replaced 
with  the  following  more  rational  paragraph: 

"The  government  respects  all  religions,  wars  with  none,  favors 
none,  teaches  none.  No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  a  teacher's 
right  to  worship  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, whether  in  private  or  publicly  in  the  church  of  his 
choice.  The  teacher,  however,  shall  not  assume  an  attitude  of 
partisanship  which  may  be  offensive  to  any  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  he  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  religious  propaganda 
in  such  manner  as  to  divorce  himself  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  people." 

This  statement  is  accepted  as  entirely  satisfactory  by  all  Protes- 
tants in  the  Philippines.  It  is  recognized  that  a  Protestant  teacher 
must  be  discreet  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Catholic  Church  in 
order  not  to  belie  the  religious  impartiality  of  his  nation,  and  if 
any  such  teacher  violates  dictates  of  reasonable  propriety  he  will"* 
have  no  sympathy  from  the  mass  of  his  Protestant  neighbors. 
But  the  new  rule,  standing  as  it  does,  will  happily  remove  all  feel- 
ing of  restriction  upon  such  ordinary  individual  liberty  as  a  teacher 
would  have  for  personal  religious  preferences  in  any  community  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Sun's  Implicit  Trust  in  Prayer 

Since  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  has  become  such  a  commanding  figure 
in  the  new  republic  of  China,  new  interest  has  been  aroused  in,  a 
book  which  he  published  in  1907  entitled  "Kidnaped  in  London." 
It  is  a  story  of  his  experience  when  the  Chinese  embassy  to  Great 
Britain  secretly  arrested  him  in  his  rooms  in  the  British  capital  and 
had  all  plans  laid  to  carry  him  gagged  to  an  Oriental  steamer  by  which 
he  was  to  be  shipped  off  to  China.  Of  course  Dr.  Sun  knew  what 
fate  would  await  him  on  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  and  realized 
that  his  whole  hope  of  serving  his  nation  lay  in  escaping  his  pre- 
dicament before  he  was  carried  off  from  English  soil.  In  the  tense 
and  exciting  story  which  he  tells  of  that  experience  the  noteworthy 
factor  is  his  feeling  description  of  his  resort  to  prayer.   He  says : 

"My  despair  was  complete  and  only  by  prayer  to  God  could  I 
gain  any  comfort.  Still  the  dreary  and  still  more  dreary  nights  wore 
on,  and  but  for  the  comfort  afforded  me  by  prayer,  I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  mad." 

After  a  few  days,  though  still  without  prospect  of  release,  he 
says,  "There  came  over  me  a  feeling  of  calmness,  of  hopefulness 
and  confidence  that  assured  me  my  prayer  was  heard."  This  hope 
was  shortly  afterwards  justified  by  the  receipt  of  a  note  which  an 
English  friend  managed  to  smuggle  into  Sun's  place  of  imprison- 
ment in  a  bucket  of  coal.  This  assured  the  Chinese  patriot  that 
the  British  government  had  taken  up  his  case  and  that  he  would 
be  free  in  a  few  days.  Sun  records  the  receipt  of  this  comforting 
message  with  the  devout  remark :  "Then  I  knew  God  had  answered 
my  prayer." 


— Dean  Sumner,  the  rector  in  charge  of  the  Episcopalian  cathedral 
in  Chicago,  has  announced  that  he  will  hereafter  perform  no  wedding 
ceremony  in  his  church  unless  both  bridegroom  and  bride  have 
presented  to  him  physicians'  certificates  that  they  are  physically  fit 
for  wedlock  and  parentage.  This  is  doubtless  a  more  rigid  require- 
ment than  most  ministers  are  at  the  present  time  prepared  to  main- 
tain. Perhaps  it  is  more  rigid  than  public  sentiment  would  as  yet 
uphold.  But  none  the  less.  Dean  Sumner's  courage  should  be  a 
tonic  stimulating  all  ministers  of  all  churches  to  rebel  against  the 
weak  and  nerveless  idea  that  after  the  state  has  issued  a  marriage 
license,  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  officiating  clergyman  for 
solemnizing  the  marriage.  No  matter  what  the  license  says,  a 
Christian  minister  can  never  justify  himself  morally  for  uniting  in 
wedlock  persons  who,  in  his  opinion,  are  likely  to  constitute  a  home 
inflicting  physical  and  moral  degeneration  upon  its  children. 

— The  Continent  of  this  week  goes  to  press  before  any  of  the 
church  boards  have  been  able  to  cast  up  their  books  for  their  fiscal 
year,  which  ended  March  31.  But  the  receipts  of  the  final  days  of 
the  year  were  very  satisfactory,  and  there  is  every  indication  that, 
just  as  the  board  reports  of  191 1  exceeded  every  previous  record, 
so  the  reports  for  1912  will  exceed  last  year's  high  water  mark. 
The  mission  giving  of  the  church  at  least,  in  both  home  and  foreign 
lines,  has  undoubtedly  set  a  new  record. 

— The  Christian  World  of  Cleveland,  which  represents  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States,  is  inviting  from  its  subscribers 
impressions  on  the  proposed  union  of  that  denomination  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  The  responses  indicate  a  very 
strong  preponderance  of  feeling  for  union,  and  that  feeling  put  on 
high  ideal  ground,  "with  denominational  pride  pocketed,"  as  one 
writer  suggests. 


— In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem- 
inary President  Landon  stated  the  problem  of  theological  education 
today  in  unusually  clear-cut  terms.  He  recognized  the  strong  clamor 
for  the  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  into  the  theological  cur- 
riculum, and  himself  justified  most  of  these  demands.  But  he  re- 
minded the  advocates  of  such  changes  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to 
the  question  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Practically  all  the  semi- 
naries of  the  country  are  now  teaching  as  many  courses  as  the 
average  student  can  handle  in  three  years'  time.  If  anything  new 
is  going  to  be  put  into  the  list,  something  old  has  to  be  taken  out; 
and  people  who  think  themselves  able  to  improve  the  prevailing 
training  for  the  ministry  must  successfully  argue  out  of  the  course 
some  subject  which  is  now  in  before  they  can  argue  into  it  some 
subject  that  is  now  out.  Of  course,  most  critics  pick  Hebrew  first 
of  all  for  expulsion,  but  when  they  come  to  giving  reasons  it  proves 
a  pretty  hard  matter  to  demonstrate  that  a  Bible  preacher  can  get 
along  as  well  as  not  without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  more  than  half  of  the  charter  of  his  ministry  was 
originally  written. 

— The  new  mayor  of  Seattle,  Hon.  George  F.  Cotterill,  is  the 
national  grand  chief  templar  of  the  total  abstinence  society  known 
as  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  having  held  that 
position  for  several  years  past.  In  view  of  this  high  connection  with 
a  fraternity  that  everywhere  works  against  the  liquor  traffic  it  seems 
queer  to  have  press  dispatches  from  Seattle  declaring  that  the 
cotterill  administration  "will  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  blue  laws." 
"Liberal  treatment  of  saloons,"  together  with  Sunday  theaters,  Sun- 
day baseball  and  even  gambling,  if  not  too  open,  are  said  to  be  in 
line  with  Mayor  Cotterill's  policy,  because,  as  these  dispatches  assert, 
he  realizes  that  without  these  features  Seattle  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  place  to  the  gentlemen  who  "drift  in  from  Alaska  with 
money  to  spend."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cotterill  will  soon  see 
these  stories  and  take  pains  to  disprove  them  vigorously.  Other- 
wise the  recall  may  happen  to  him  as  it  happened  to  Mayor  Gill, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  who  voted  Cotterill  into  office 
did  not  vote  for  him  in  the  expectation  of  his  conducting  his  office 
this  way. 

— It  grows  harder  and  harder  for  any  sort  of  philanthropic  or 
religious  institution  to  hold  for  its  own  uses  downtown  property  in 
a  great  city.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  just  found  it 
expedient  to  dispose  of  its  eleven-story  skyscraper  on  Washington 
street  in  Chicago,  where  its  bookstore  and  printing  plant  are  housed. 
This  leaves  the  only  downtown  church  property  in  Chicago  the 
corner  held  by  the  First  Methodist  congregation,  and  the  only 
other  strictly  philanthropic  property  is  that  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  great  building  put  up  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
that  society.  It  must  be  to  Presbyterians  a  deep  satisfaction  that 
the  Presbyterian  building  in  New  York  City  has  been  so  completely 
safeguarded  from  danger  by  the  generosity  of  friends  who  cleared 
off  its  mortgage.  The  Witherspoon  building  in  Philadelphia  should 
in  the  same  way  be  very  quickly  put  beyond  any  possibility  of 
l)eing  affected  by  business  fluctuations. 

— The  resignation  of  Jacob  Wilson  from  the  treasurership  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  brought  deserved  encomiums  for  a  remark- 
ably long,  fine  and  faithful  devotion  to  one  task.  Mr.  Wilson 
served  in  the  employ  of  the  board  from  1873,  and  since  1884  has 
been  its  treasurer.  No  one  connected  with  the  board  today  ranks 
anywhere  near  Mr.  Wilson  in  length  of  service.  Dr.  Cochran,  the 
present  secretary,  and  the  board  members  have,  in  a  very  con- 
vincing and  affecting  way,  testified  by  public  report  to  their  grati- 
tude and  love  for  the  veteran  whom  age  now  compels  to  retire. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Cardinal  Wolsey  told  Thomas  Cromwell  that  ambition  was  the 
colossal  sin.  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  that  ambition  to  "be  perfect 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  was  the  highest 
end  of  humanity. 

— The  failure  of  the  arbitration  treaties  is  at  least  not  a  declara- 
tion of  war  with  France  or  England.  The  century  of  peace  with 
England  will  become  a  fact  without  the  treaties. 

— Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  liberator  of  the  black  slave.  What 
President  will  dare  to  hurl  the  government  against  the  white  slave 
trade  and  liberate  its  victims? 

— Christianity  has  for  many  centuries  been  an  example  in  "long 
division."  China  and  Japan  are  making  it  an  example  in  "simple 
addition." 

— The  crying  need  of  the  nation  today  is  not  tariff  revision,  nor 
currency  reform,  but  conduct  revision  and  character  reform. 
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DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


The 
Terror 
by  Night 


THERE  ARE  enemies  that  prowl  about  in 
the  night.  There  are  beasts  that  leave 
their  lairs  when  the  darkness  falls,  and 
under  its  secret  robe  they  do  their  destructive 
work.  They  are  not  seen  in  the  sunshine.  They 
find  no  spoil  in  the  light.  And  it  is  often  so  in 
the  nighttime  of  the  soul.  Terrific  things 
emerge  which  threaten  death  on  every  side.  They 
do  not  appear  when  life  is  prosperous  and  triumphant.  They  have 
no  prey  in  the  sunny  noon.  They  steal  from  their  lairs  when  the 
shadows  of  disappointment  begin  to  fall,  when  the  once  radiant  hope 
becomes  dim,  when  life  is  entombed  in  the  prison  house  of  defeat. 
They  have  their  chance  in  man's  adversity.  They  wait  for  his 
sunsets.  They  constitute  the  peril  which  the  psalmist  describes  as 
"the  terror  by  night." 

Egotism  is  one  of  the  terrors  which  stalk  abroad  by  night.  It 
frequently  happens  that  men  and  women  who  have  been  reticent 
and  reserved,  never  inflicting  themselves  upon  others,  become  ob- 
trusive and  aggressive  when  darkness  falls  upon  their  lives.  They 
begin  to  exhibit  their  ailments.  They  parade  their  sorrows.  They 
display  their  griefs  as  wares  to  catch  the  sympathy  of  the  passer-by. 
The  "ego"  which  dwelt  in  shy  retirement  in  the  daytime  emerges 
almost  fiercely  in  the  night.  They  become  egotistical.  Their  eyes 
are  fastened  in  self-interest  and  self-regard.  Their  words  are 
spent  in  self-description.  In  a  very  pathetic  and  most  real  fashion 
they  "love  the  chief  places  in  the  synagogue  and  the  uppermost  seats 
at  the  feast." 

Type  of  Egotism  a  Real  Terror 

Now  this  type  of  egotism  is  a  very  real  terror  of  the  night.  It 
mars  the  Creator's  purpose.  It  drags  into  glaring  publicity  min- 
istries and  disciplines  that  can  do  their  work  only  in  the  shade. 
The  ferns  cannot  be  grown  because  there  are  no  sequestered  nooks 
There  are  so  many  beautiful  graces  which  the  great  Gardener 
can  grow  only  in  the  shade  of  reticence  and  reserve.  And  if  we 
turn  our  sorrows  into  public  spectacles,  and  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  the  fierce  rays  of  conversation,  these  exquisite  things  are  never 
grown.  And  so  the  nighttime  of  the  soul  can  spoil  the  soul  by 
changing  ^elf-reverence  into  an  egotistical  exhibition. 

Pessimism  is  another  of  the  terrors  of  the  night.  It  is  a  mood 
which  seizes  upon  the  soul  in  its  darkness  and  makes  it  think  there 
is  no  morning  to  come.  Pessimism  draws  near  the  soul  in  its 
winter,  and  makes  it  dream  there  will  be  no  more  spring.  The 
future  has  no  morning  star,  no  radiant  dawn !  Life's  chances  are 
gone.  Its  opportunities  are  spent.  Ambition  can  furl  her  wings. 
Endeavor  can  lay  aside  her  implements  of  toil.  The  day  of  grace 
is  closed.  Judgment  has  been  given.  Things  are  as  they  are.  It 
is  no  good  trying  any  more ! 

Now  this  is  a  terror  that  is  laden  with  forces  of  death.  Before 
its  swift  poison  every  faculty  in  the  soul  becomes  sickly.  "Those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened."  All  the  prospective 
powers  lose  their  vision.  All  the  executive  powers  lose  their 
virility  and  spring.   The  soul  is  terrorized  by  the  beast  of  the  night. 

Cynicism  is  another  of  the  terrors  that  move  about  in  the  night. 
It  is  possible  that  the  soul  may  keep  sweet  in  the  sunshine  of  success. 
We  may  find  it  easy  to  be  good-natured  when  nature  is  good  to  us. 
We  can  be  genial  in  the  brightness.  We  can  be  full  of  kindly  and 
expanding  good  will  when  bounties  are  piled  at  our  feet.  But 
when  the  night  comes  a  strange  peril  comes  with  it.  Sweet  pools 
may  become  bitter.  Geniality  may  change  into  moroseness.  Good 
will  may  sicken  into  malice.  The  kindly  salutation  may  be  poisoned 
and  become  a  snarl.    A  saint  may  be  transformed  into  a  cynic. 

Becoming  Cynical  We  Lose  Our  Lord 
And  what  are  the  eifects  of  this  woeful  change?  The  beautiful 
world  is  blotted  out.  All  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  bridal  festival 
are  misinterpreted  as  omens  of  a  funeral.  The  cynic  cannot  see  the 
flowers  because  he  is  so  intent  on  the  manure  that  feeds  their  roots. 
He  scents  only  the  hidden  corruption,  and  he  so  continually  dwells 
with  the  corruption  that  to  him  the  floral  world  does  not  exist. 
It  is  a  tremendous  tragedy.  The  once  sweet  pasture  land  of  the 
soul,  where  the  sweet  grass  and  the  winsome  flowers  were  growing, 
has  become  a  bitter  marsh,  the  breeding  ground  of  rank  and 
unlovely  things.  When  the  nighttime  of  our  sorrow  turns  us  sour 
the  devil  has  won.  When  we  become  cynical  we  have  temporarily 
lost  our  Lord. 

Hov/  may  we  be  protected  from  these  wasting  perils  of  the 


night?  "For  the  night  cometh."  We  cannot  bribe  the  darkness. 
No  man's  life  is  possible  in  perpetual  day.  The  sunshine  of  genial 
conditions  will  fade  away.  The  night  will  fall.  We  shall  feel 
the  chill  of  the  sunset  and  we  shall  walk  in  the  dark.  Where,  then, 
shall  we  find  our  defense  against  the  terror  by  night?  The  old 
psalmist  gives  us  the  counsel  which  is  backed  by  the  witness  of  a 
countless  host — "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High   .    .    .   shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night." 

In  the  darkest  night  we  may  find  the  secret  place.  In  that 
secret  place  our  security  is  complete.  We  have  not  to  travel  far  to 
reach  it.  It  is  not  some  hostel  built  for  pilgrims  of  the  night  to 
which  they  have  to  trudge  with  sore  and  weary  feet.  The  secret 
place  is  the  heart  of  God,  and  the  hostel  is  always  at  hand.  It  is 
as  near  as  our  need,  and  we  may  dwell  in  it  night  and  day.  No 
destructive  beast  crosses  its  threshold.  No  embittering  leaven  goes 
within  its  walls.  In  the  secret  place  the  light  of  hope  never  dies 
out,  and  in  all  its  sorrows  the  heart  of  the  sorrowful  is  kept  whole- 
some and  sweet.  When  we  dwell  in  its  invincible  defenses  the 
darkness  is  never  our  master;  even  the  night  is  made  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  welfare  of  our  souls.  "The  clouds  drop  fatness."  "I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness."  J.  H.  Jovvett. 

The  Centrality  of  Jesus 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 

JESUS  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you  by  mighty 
works  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the 
midst  of  you"  (Acts  2:22).  In  the  movement  of  the  ages 
there  is  one  central  figure.  Unto  him  converge  the  restless  strivings, 
the  ambitions,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  of  all  the  men  who  lived 
before  him.  From  him  radiate  the  golden  rays  that  have  increasingly 
spread,  and  kindled  and  illumined  all  mankind.  Other  men  derive 
their  meaning  from  him.  Philosophers,  poets  and  conquerors  are 
significant  simply  because  they  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Jesus.  And  since  his  death  the  lives 
of  emperors  and  lawgivers  have  been  estimated  by  humanity  just 
as  they  stand  related  to  that  single  life. 

And  Jesus  has  this  central  significance  for  all  humanity  and  all 
history  just  because  he  was  central  in  the  nation  in  which  he  taught 
and  wrought  and  he  was  central  in  the  nation  just  because  he  was 
central  in  every  little  group  of  men  into  which  he  entered.  It  is 
marvelous  how  the  people  gathered  around  him,  how  they  took  their 
light  and  color  from  his  presence.  Correggio  is  right  when  in  his 
picture  of  the  Holy  Night  he  gives  no  light  to  the  stall  where 
the  Saviour  is  born,  save  that  which  streams  from  the  holy  Child. 
The  angels  above,  the  shepherd  and  the  women  upon  one  side, 
Joseph  in  the  background,  and  even  the  virgin  mother  who  bends 
in  love  over  the  baby  in  her  arms,  are  all  alike  illumined  by  the 
glory  that  shines  in  the  infant  Jesus.  And  the  great  artists  who  have 
followed  him  in  depicting  the  nativity  have  preserved  unbroken  this 
tradition.    In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 

This  principle  holds  good  of  every  occasion  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  which  we  see  him  among  his  fellow  men.  Whether  he  is  preach- 
ing on  the  hillside  or  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea,  whether  at  a 
wedding  or  a  funeral,  a  house  of  feasting  or  a  house  of  mourning, 
he  is  the  center,  because  he  is  the  light.  In  him  there  is  no  dark- 
ness. And  the  side  that  men  turn  to  him  is  in  the  light,  while  the 
side  that  is  turned  away  is  in  the  shadow. 

It  matters  not  in  what  capacity  Jesus  may  be  present,  as  guest 
or  host,  he  gives  the  tone  to  the  conversation  of  those  that  recline 
about  the  board,  he  propounds  the  questions  that  stir  their  minds  and 
convict  their  souls.  Men  are  never  indifferent  to  him;  they  are 
either  for  him  or  against  him.  If  they  attempt  to  patronize  him, 
as  did  Simon  the  Pharisee,  they  soon  discover  their  mistake  and 
are  in  confusion.    Wherever  Jesus  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table. 

And  whenever  Jesus  speaks  he  is  the  center  of  the  problem.  We 
have  the  haunting  sense  of  always  being  upon  the  circumference — 
that  is,  unless  we  are  with  Jesus.  Then  we,  too,  are  at  the  center. 
But  he  clearly  perceives  the  moral  and  spiritual  unity  of  life,  the 
integrity  of  the  world  as  God  has  planned  it;  and  proceeding  from 
this  unity  of  truth  he  touches  each  separate  problem  at  the  center. 
This  is  the  thing  that  most  impresses  us  in  the  study  of  his  teaching. 
He  sees  at  once  what  is  essential  and  brings  it  to  expression. 
Nothing  is  irrelevant,  nothing  is  unrelated.  Whenever  he  deals 
with  the  temporal  it  becomes  the  eternal ;  whenever  he  deals  with 
the  commonplace,  it  is  transfigured.   He  dwells  at  the  center  of  light. 
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And  thus  it  is  the  glory  of  Palestine  that  its  paths  have  been 
trodden  by  the  Master's  feet,  that  its  rugged  hillsides  have  been 
pressed  by  the  Master's  knees,  that  its  fields  and  flowers  have 
suggested  his  parables  to  the  Master,  and  that  its  streets  and 
highways  have  been  resonant  with  the  Master's  voice.  And  it  is 
the  glory  of  earth  that  the  Lord  of  glory  has  become  incarnate 
upon  it;  and  the  glory  of  human  history  that  it  contains  the  life  of 
one  such  Man. 

Under  Italian  Guns  at  Beirut 

BY  ALFREDA  POST  CARHART 

[Mfs.  Carhart,  who  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  Beirut,  in  this 
article  describes  vividly  her  impressions  as  an  eyewitness  of 
the  recent  naval  fight  in  the  liarbor.] 

NEVER  WAS  the  matchless  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  more 
sparkling  or  the  spring  verdure  more  radiant  at  the  base 
of  snow-topped  Lebanon  than  on  the  morning  of  February 
24,  when  two  battleships  flaunting  huge  flags  steamed  into  Beirut 
bay.  The  thing  long  dreaded  had  come  to  pass — the  Italians  were 
here.  One  of  the  two  small  Turkish  gunboats  in  the  harbor,  the 
Avn-Allah,  recklessly  opened  fire,  and  was  answered  by  two  scream- 
ing shells  sent  over  the  red  roofs  and  plumed  palm  trees  of  the  city, 
to  the  stretch  of  sand  beyond.    Beirut  woke  up  with  an  ugly  start. 

A  dispatch  was  sent  in  a  small  boat  from  the  Italian  flagship  to 
the  wali  of  the  city,  copies  being  simultaneously  sent  to  the  numer- 
ous consular  representatives.  It  was  in  French  and  read  as  follows : 
"I  have  the  honor  to  notify  your  excellency  to  surrender  to  us 
immediately  and  to  have  towed  out  of  the  port  before  9  a.  m.  today 
the  two  Turkish  topedo  boats  which  are  in  the  port  of  Beirut. 
Boats  will  have  to  put  out  their  fires  and  not  relight  them.  I 
regret  to  be  unable  to  concede  any  delay,  and  hope  that  your 
excellency  will  give  me  the  honor  of  a  speedy  reply  and  not  force 
me  to  apply  Article  II.  of  the  IX.  Convention  of  the  Second  Con- 
ference of  The  Hague."  * 

The  wali  had  long  before  complained  to  Constantinople  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  gunboats  endangered  the  city  and  had  been 
told  that  the  commander  had  his  standing  orders.  These  proved  to 
be  in  substance  as  follows :  "In  case  of  attack  by  an  equal  or 
inferior  force,  meet  them  in  full  battle;  in  case  of  a  superior  force, 
shoot  at  them,  but  sink  rather  than  surrender." 

News  flew  through  the  city  that  firing  was  to  take  place  and  the 
excitable  inhabitants,  accustomed  to  the  search-light  displays  of 
visiting  squadrons,  poured  down  to  the  port  to  witness  what  they 
wildly  realized  would  be  a  more  dramatic  demonstration.  Piles 
of  loose  wood  were  quickly  adopted  as  a  grandstand  and  the  break- 
water was  soon  black  with  spectators.  Efforts  were  made  to  warn 
the  crowd  of  danger,  and  the  breakwater  was  cleared ;  but  one 
could  not  stop  seriously  to  weigh  the  value  of  his  life  when  a  show 
was  on,  and  besides  none  seemed  aware  that  shells  would  burst. 
Apparently  no  one  looked  at  the  clock.  It  is  the  custom  to  do 
things  when  people  are  ready.  The  railroad  time  is  purposely 
kept  slower  than  city  time  to  give  the  tardy  a  second  chance.  Alas 
that  the  great  powers  recognize  no  such  amiable  consideration ! 

At  9  precisely  a  rapid  cannonade  of  deadly  missiles  poured  upon 
the  two  poor  little  ships,  whose  sweating  crews  were  still  frantically 
trying  to  get  ready.  One  of  the  first  shells  burst  near  the  woodpile 
appropriated  by  the  spectators ;  the  wood  was  scattered  in  every 
direction  and  the  port  strewn  with  mangled  unfortunates.  The 
bravery  of  the  Turkish  sailors  was  beyond  praise.  In  face  of  cer- 
tain death  they  fired  their  guns  as  courageously  as  though  ex- 
pecting a  victory.  The  Italian  aim  was  accurate,  one  shell  being 
diopped,  followed  immediately  by  another,  directly  between  decks 
of  one  of  the  gunboats  upon  the  powder  magazine  below,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  which  came  singing  through 
the  water.  In  the  midst  of  a  terrific  upheaval  of  water,  perhaps 
150  feet  high,  the  brave  little  vessel  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Only  her 
upper  portion  showed  above  the  surface,  and  the  little  machine  gun 
was  still  shooting!  Some  of  the  sailors  on  deck  were  able  to  leap 
and  escape,  but  the  poor  wretches  below  were  taken  out  the  next 
day  mangled  beyond  recognition. 

The  Italian  monsters  pulled  out  after  the  firing  and  appeared 
to  be  sailing  northward,  but  after  various  maneuvers,  by  i  o'clock 
one  of  the  battleships  steamed  back  to  the  harbor.  The  torpedo 
boat  which  had  been  struck  in  the  first  engagement  had  succeeded 
in  steaming  around  to  the  back  of  the  harbor  behind  some  small 
craft.  Nine  quick  shots  were  fired  upon  her  in  about  the  time 
that  one  could  spell  the  word  n-i-n-e,  and  the  torpedo  boat  also  sunk. 
The  battleship  then  joined  its  companion  and  they  both  moved 

*The  article  recognizes  a  harbor  in  which  an  armed  warship  is  stationed  as  a  fortified  harbor,  and 
therefore  liable  to  attack. 


a  considerable  distance  off  and  finally  disappeared  by  the  end  of 
the  afternoon,  leaving  as  a  ghastly  reminder  of  their  short  visit  a 
hundred  dead  and  many  wounded.  Part  of  the  quay  was  broken, 
the  Salonika  bank  was  considerably  injured  and  the  tiles  of  the 
new  custom  house  stood  on  end.  But  on  the  whole,  surprisingly 
little  damage  was  done  to  buildings. 

During  the  engagement  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  It 
was  expected  that  the  barracks  would  be  demolished,  so  all  the 
soldiers  were  withdrawn.  The  mob,  according  to  lamentable  prece- 
dent, at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  rushed  to  the  barracks 
demanding  arms.  The  soldiers  having  been  already  withdrawn 
from  the  buildings  the  weapons  were  comparatively  unguarded, 
and  in  some  way  the  mob  possessed  themselves  of  over  a  thousand 
Martini  rifles  and  a  vast  quantity  of  cartridges.  The  irresponsible 
horde  spread  through  the  streets,  wild  to  do  something,  anything, 
with  their  new-found  weapons.  The  rank  and  file  of  Moslems  have 
no  conception  of  war  as  understood  by  European  nations,  a  matter 
to  be  conducted  by  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  and  restricted  to 
them.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  founding  of  their  faith,  every 
man  in  the  tribe  constitutes  himself  a  fighter,  and  alas,  every 
one  not  of  his  faith  is  allied  in  his  mind  with  the  enemy  and  is 
considered  an  appropriate  object  of  vengeance.  In  vain  did  a  few  of 
the  more  sober-minded  Moslems  harangue  the  crowds,  reminding 
them  that  they  and  the  Christians  alike  were  brethren  of  one  race, 
besieged  by  a  common  enemy.  Innocent  citizens  were  murdered 
in  the  streets  and  shops,  mostly  Christians,  and  one  or  two  Jews  and 
Druses  taken  for  Christians.  One  Russian  was  killed.  Lest  they 
be  taken  for  foreigners,  students  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
who  had  worn  hats  to  college  in  the  morning  borrowed  fezes  to 
wear  home. 

In  Ras  Beirut,  the  neighborhood  from  which  we  write,  when 
the  first  sound  of  the  guns  was  heard  one  great  wail  arose  all 
through  the  market  gardens  down  by  the  sea,  women  rushing 
out  of  their  houses,  beating  their  heads  and  breasts  in  agonized 
expectation  that  the  Italians  would  carry  out  the  Oriental  precon- 
ceptions of  war  as  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In  a  few  minutes 
numbers  of  terrified  Moslem  women  and  children  rushed  to  our 
doors  begging  for  the  protection  of  our  flag,  which  was  floating 
from  our  roof.  One  and  all  were  received  with  affection  and  sym- 
pathy. "Our  house  is  your  house"  it  was  now  our  privilege 
to  say  to  them,  just  as  many  of  them  had  said  it  to  us  in  our 
friendly  calls  on  them  in  the  past.  Rugs  were  spread  on  the  floor 
for  the  children  and  chairs  drawn  together,  while  the  rich  ladies 
from  the  tall  houses  across  the  street  and  the  humble  weeders  of 
vegetables  from  the  lanes  below  sat  together  in  mute  suffering. 
One  mother  was  there  with  her  baby  a  week  old.  With  that  horrid 
sharp  sound  of  explosions  rapidly  following  each  other  few  words 
could  be  said.  Beirut  was  well  used  to  the  sound  of  naval  salutes 
when  the  warships  of  many  nations  came  to  visit  the  harbor.  But 
that  was  the  dull  roll  of  empty  powder;  this  so  terribly  different,  this 
quick  succession  of  shots  that  hit  something,  and  the  screaming 
of  shells  through  the  air. 

Presently  another  woman  rushed  in  shrieking:  "My  uncle,  my 
uncle  is  killed !"  Her  mother  was  with  us  and  grew  frenzied  with 
grief:  "My  brother,  my  brother;  would  you  had  buried  me!" 
True  enough,  he  had  been  among  the  short-sighted  crowd  at  the 
port  and  his  life  was  wiped  out.  What  a  horrible  thing  war  is, 
in  one  minute  to  bring  such  agony  to  peaceful  life ! 

There  was  but  one  resource.  "My  sisters,  will  you  let  me  pray 
to  God  to  be  with  us  all  and  save  us?"  With  unlocked  for  quiet 
they  listened  while  a  few  short  words  of  prayer  were  uttered  for 
them  and  theirs.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  were  wonderfully 
quiet.  Some  simple  food  and  tea  was  served,  really  reviving  them 
in  their  state  of  collapse.  The  little  children  were  amused  with  a 
tennis  ball.  When  the  ships  finally  left,  one  after  another  went 
home,  with  evident  gratitude  for  the  refuge  given. 

By  evening  a  new  set  of  friends  appeared,  this  time  the  Chris- 
tians. The  armed  mob  in  the  streets  was  full  of  threats  of 
vengeance,  and  imagination  knew  no  bounds  for  the  slaughter  that 
might  take  place.  Once  again  we  could  say,  "Our  house  is  your 
house,"  and  we  made  room  for  many-shaped  bundles  of  clothing  and 
other  treasures,  while  the  house  was  searched  for  bedding. 

A  good  impression  was  created  by  an  invitation  by  the  Greek 
Orthodox  bishop  of  Lebanon,  welcoming  all  women  and  children 
refugees,  Moslem  and  Christian,  in  case  of  danger,  to  the  homes 
and  convents  of  Lebanon,  where  he  assured  all,  if  hunger  should 
assail,  it  might  be  felt  by  the  hosts  but  not  by  their  guests. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  our  duty  to  overcome  as  far  as  may  be 
the  perilous  presupposition  that  the  Christian  population  remains  as 
hostages  against  an  attack  of  the  enemy  and  to  substitute  as  God 
may  grant,  the  truth  so  difficult  to  assure,  that  Christians  and 
Moslems  alike  are  brethren  under  one  God. 
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My  Three  Days  with  the  Unseen 


BY   BRUCE  BARTON 
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Vocal  Duet  °% 
Messages 
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Messages 
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Rapping  Demonstrations 
Closing  Remarks 
Doxology  No  17 


FOR  THREE  days  I  have  mingled  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  departed 
and  have  been  unafraid.  Spirits 
of  men  and  women  have  hovered  all 
about  me,  darting  to  and  fro  in  the  de- 
livery of  rheir  messages  to  earthly 
friends  ;  other  spirits,  lacking  speech,  have 
tapped  answers  to  my  questions  on  the 
woodwork.  Still  more  modest  spirits 
have  laid  ghostly  hands  upon  my  shoul- 
ders, gazed  deep  into  my  eyes  and  van- 
ished. That  this  experience  which  has 
teen  denied  to  many  wise  and  righteous 
men  should  have  been  revealed  to  me 
makes  me  very  proud,  and  I  do  not  re- 
gret the  $1.75  which  I  had  to  pay  for  it. 
Twenty-five  cents  it  cost  me  for  each  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Spiritualists,  which 
has  recently  been  concluded.  What  1 
received  1  hand  on  without  price ;  if  the 
messages  carry  no  conviction,  charge 
that  to  your  lack  of  faith.  For  I  give 
them  just  as  I  received  them  without  even 
so  much  as  correcting  the  grammar. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  mystical 
about  the  Temple  of  Modern  Spiritualism  at  138  East  27th  street. 
It  is  a  squat,  red  brick  building  which  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  started  life  as  a  good  Methodist  church  and  backslidden. 
Inside  are  camp  chairs  well  filled.  The  one  to  your  left  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  fat  man  who  breathes  hard  through  his  mouth ;  on  your 
right  sits  a  rather  kindly  looking  colored  woman.  To  her  side  the 
media  summoned  a  spirit  in  every  single  session.  Whether  there 
was  any  connection  between  this  unfailing  regularity  of  appear- 
ance and  the  fact  that  her  widow's  weeds  proclaimed  a  recent 
bereavement  it  is  not  for  such  as  we  to  say.  We  fold  our  programs 
over  carefully  on  the  line  that  reads  "Messages — Mrs.  Zaida  B. 
Kates,"  and  settle  ourselves  to  wait  patiently  through  the  opening 
exercises  and  the  long  attack  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  deliv- 
■ered  by  the  president  of  the  association.  It  is  messages  that 
we  want. 

"I  am  but  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  spirits,"  Mrs. 
Kates  announces.  Looking  her  over  and  summoning  to  mind  the 
familiar  instruments  one  after  another,  you  find  her  conforming 
most  nearly  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bass  drum.  She  is  short 
and  exceedingly  stout  and  you  wonder  a  little  at  the  temerity  of  the 
spirits  that  they  should  hope  to  set  so  substantial  an  instrument  to 
vibrating.    But  you  are  not  left  long  to  wonder. 

"I  get  a  influence,"  Mrs.  Kates  is  saying ;  "it  is  the  spirit  of  a 
woman,  a  young  woman.  I  do  not  catch  her  name,  but  she  has 
dark  hair  and  an  olive  complexion.  There  is  very  little  color  in  her 
face,  but  her  eyes — ah,  her  eyes,  they  are  black  and  shining.  Some- 
thing about  her  makes  me  think  that  she  didn't  want  to  go,  that  she 
entered  upon  that  last  journey  very  reluctantly.  Life  had  been 
sweet  to  her  and  had  given  her  much.  She  didn't  want  to  leave — ah, 
she  holds  up  a  ring,  a  plain  gold  ring  with  a  red  stone.  She  is 
trying  to  speak  to  someone  in  the  audience.  Does  anyone  here 
recognize  that  spirit  " 

A  little  pinched-faced  woman  clad  in  black  has  been  leaning  for- 
ward breathlessly  from  the  beginning.  At  the  mention  of  the  ring 
with  the  red  stone,  she  jumps  to  her  feet  and  cries,  "It  is  Annie, 
-my  Annie." 

Mrs.  Kates  turns  in  her  direction  and  descending  from  the 
platform  walks  toward  her.  "The  spirit  is  leading  me,"  she  says, 
and  stops  opposite  the  little  black  clad  woman  and  points  her  finger. 

"It  is  for  you.  The  spirit  is  asking  for  you.  She  says,  'You  didn't 
want  to  come  tonight.  You  put  on  your  hat  and  took  it  off  again 
and  wondered  whether  you  ought  to  come.'  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  cries  the  little  woman. 

"But  the  spirit,  Annie,  says,  'I  made  you  come.  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you.'  She  says,  'Do  you  remember  that  box  with  my  things  in 
that  you  packed  up  after  I  went  away?'" 

The  little  woman  does  not  answer.  It  is  necessary  for  Mrs. 
Kates  to  repeat  the  question.  Finally  the  little  woman  says 
■hesitatingly : 

"I — I  wasn't  there  when  she  died.    I  didn't  pack  up  any  box.  1 
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was  away — oh,  but  perhaps  she  means  the 
box  that  she  was  packing  up  to  send  to 

me.    There  was  a  box  " 

"Of  course  that's  what  she  means,"  says 
Mrs.  Kates,  "She's  surprised  that  you 
didn't  know  right  away  what  she  meant. 
She  says,  'Go  home  and  look  in  that  box. 
There's  something  in  that  box  I  wanted 
you  to  have  very  much.  It's  something 
that  is  very  close  to  me.  And  another 
thing,'  she  says,  'you're  worrying  too 
much.  You  always  did  worry  and  you 
always  will  Cut  it  out,'  she  says. 
'There's  people  that  ain't  giving  you  a 
square  deal,'  she  says,  'and  next  Wednes- 
day it's  coming  to  a  showdown.  And 
you're  going  to  speak  up  and  give  'em  a 
piece  of  your  mind.  You're  going  to  tell 
'em  that  things  has  went  on  long  enough 
and  you  won't  stand  for  it  any  more. 
And  you'll  never  regret  it,'  Annie  says. 
'Go  to  it,'  she  says,  'and  you'll  always  be 
glad  you  done  it.'  " 

And  Mrs.  Kates  went  back  to  the  plat- 
form, where  another  spirit,  having  lain  in 
wait  for  her,  dispossessed  Annie  uncere- 
moniously and  took  control.  "I  get  another  influence,"  Mrs.  Kates 
l)egan ;  "it  is  the  spirit  of  an  old  man.  He  has  a  gray  beard,  and 
beside  him  stands  a  horse.  I  cannot  see  much  of  the  man,  but  I 
see  the  horse  distinctly.  Perhaps  if  I  describe  the  horse  it  will 
serve  as  a  means  of  identification.  He  is  what  I  would  call  a  sorrel 
horse,  and  there  is  a  white  star  in  his  forehead.  One  front  foot  and 
one  back  foot  is  white,  what  I  would  call  white  stockinged.  He  is 
a  fine  horse.  The  man  has  a  cane  on  his  arm,  too,  and  that  is  a 
means  of  identification.  It  is  a  sort  of  twisted  cane.  Does  anyone 
recognize  that  spirit?" 

There  was  no  need  to  ask.  A  man's  hand  had  been  raised  from 
the  beginning  and  was  waving  wildly  in  the  air.  "My  father,  my 
father !"  he  cried. 

Mrs.  Kates  approached  him.    "He  is  your  father,"  she  said.  "He 
sends  his  love  to  you.     He  is  a  shrewd,  fine-looking  old  man. 
Was  he  a  buyer  of  some  sort?" 
"Yes,  a  buyer  of  horses." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kates.    ".-Vnd  do  you  remember  that  high- 
tempered  horse  he  had?" 
"Indeed  I  do." 

"Ran  away  once  and  almost  killed  your  father." 
"Yes,  yes,  go  on,  go  on." 

"Well,  he  never  ran  away  a  second  time.  Because  your  father 
sold  him." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  man,  and  the  fat  man  next  to  you,  who 
breathes  hard,  whispers  "Wonderful !" 

"And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,"  continues  Mrs.  Kates.  "Did  you 
know  your  father  was  born  in  a  log  house?" 

"No,"  responds  the  man, 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  triumphantly,  "you  wasn't  there.  But  he 
was.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  thing.  Did  he  leave  some 
papers  with  you  when  he  died,  some  soiled  old  papers  that  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  good?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  keep  those  papers  carefully.  One  of  them  will  turn  out 
to  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  you.  And  if  you  don't  get  it  someone 
else  will." 

With  which  priceless  admonition  Mrs.  Kates  retired. 

And  next  caine  Miss  Floy  Cottrell,  who  walked  down  the  aisle 
and  stopped  beside  us,  while  from  somewhere  beneath  her  feet 
came  tappings  from  the  spirits.  Those  of  us  who  desired  could  halt 
her  and  ask  "mental"  questions,  which  the  spirits  would  answer  by 
tapping.  One  tap,  yes ;  two  taps,  don't  know ;  three  taps,  no.  Many 
people  stopped  her,  and  the  old  colored  lady  beside  me  cried  out 
with  gratitude  as  the  taps  sounded  the  answer  to  her  question.  Her 
gratitude  balanced  my  disappointment,  for  my  mental  question  was, 
"Will  you  sit  down  a  minute  and  let  me  take  off  your  shoes?" 
And  the  three  taps  of  the  spirit  were  distinct  and  emphatic. 

Later  I  went  in  private  to  Mrs.  Kates  and  asked  for  communion 
(Coiiliiiucd  on  page  482) 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE 

No  CITY  EVER  had  a  stronger  religious  faith  than  did 
Jerusalem.    Her  government  was  in  reality  a  theocracy  and 
her  strongest  patriotic  sentiment  was  a  religious  one.  "The 
chosen  people  of  God"  was  the  distinction  of  which  she  boasted, 
and  to  her  the  life  of  religious  seclusion  was  far  more  important 
than  the  temporal  things  of  the  busy  Roman  world. 

Of  all  her  proud  institutions  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  both  in 
meaning  and  observance,  did  more  toward  unifying  her  national 
life  than  anything  else.  It  was  established  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  deliverance  from  the  land  of  bondage. 
During  the  forty  years  of  their  wanderings  tlie  feast  was  observed 
annually,  but  since  their  establishment  in  Jerusalem  it  had  become 
an  occasion  of  far  greater  import.  All  Jews  from  far  and  near 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  its  observance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Christ,  who  was  first  of  all  of  the  Jewish 
family,  should  also  go  up  to  the  feast.  It  is  probable  that  he 
attended  regularly  after  the  age  of  12  and  that  each  time  he  felt 
the  pulsating  life  of  his  nation.  As  he  went  up  for  the  last  time 
he  realized  that  he  was  going  alone  and  that  "The  Lamb  that  was 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"  was  to  be  sacrificed. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  during  the  reign  of  Nero  over  3,ooo,oo0' 
persons  attended  the  feast  of  the  Passover  and  that  265,000  Iambs 
were  slain  in  the  temple.  The  city  could  not  accommodate  all  who 
came.  Tents  were  accordingly  thrown  up  outside  the  city  walls. 
Some  of  the  travelers  were  entertained  in  the  surrounding  villages ; 
among  this  number  our  Lord  stayed  with  his  friends  in  Bethany. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jerusalem  could  hold  as  many  as  it  did. 
In  reality  it  was  more  of  a  fort  than  a  city.  The  entire  plateau  on 
which  it  is  built  occupies  an  area  of  only  a  thousand  acres.  Oi> 

Illustrations:  1.  Two  city  guards  at  Stephen's  gate,  Jerusalem.  2.  On  the  day 
of  judgment,  according  to  an  absurd  Moslem  legend,  a  wire  is  to  be  stretched  from 
this  ivall  across  the  Kidron;  Moslems  are  to  be  changed  into  fleas  and  tvill  cross 
over  to  paradise,  but  Christians  will  fall  into  hades,  3.  Portion  of  northf.rn 
wall,  Jerusalem,   4.  Drawing  water  in  the  temple  area.   5.  Hezekiah's  Pool. 
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all  sides,  except  the  north,  it  is  surrounded  by  deep  valleys.  On 
the  east  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  runs  400  feet  deep,  on  the  south 
the  Tyropean  and  on  the  west  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  In  addition  to 
this  natural  defense  it  was  heavily  walled.  All  the  life  of  the  city 
was  crowded  within  these  narrow  limits,  with  no  room  for  ex- 
pansion. The  psalmist  thus  describes  it :  "Jerusalem  is  builded  as 
a  city  that  is  compact  together." 

After  the  busy  day  in  the  temple  each  family  returned  to  its  own 
house  to  celebrate  the  family  feast.  The  master  of  the  house 
occupies  the  seat  of  honor;  he  is  clothed  in  his  best,  over  which  he 
wears  a  white  linen  death  shroud.  A  skull  cap  of  silk  covers  his 
head  and  he  rests  his  arms  upon  pillows  of  immaculate  whiteness. 
At  his  right  side  sits  his  wife,  at  his  left  his  oldest  son ;  guests, 
sons,  daughters  and  servants,  if  there  be  any,  occupy  the  remaining 
seats  and  symbolize  the  equality  of  all  before  man  and  God. 

It  was  in  a  very  different  manner  that  Christ  observed  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  with  his  disciples.  Having  gathered  them  around 
him  he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the 
disciples  he  later  crossed  the  Kidron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets  the  city  was  asleep,  little  conscious 
of  the  tragedy  that  awaited  her  on  the  morrow. 

The  disciples  are  broken-hearted.  Has  death  conquered?  Is  this 
the  end?  Is  there  no  hope  that  is  not  shut  from  them  by  the  tomb? 
But  disappointment  was  soon  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  On  the  hrst 
day,  ere  the  dawn  has  broken  in  the  east,  a  strange  stillness  covers 
the  land.  The  bonds  of  death  are  broken  and  our  Lord  comes  forth 
in  glory.  He  appears  to  his  own  in  his  glorified  state,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  allowed  to  see  him.  He  afterwards  sends  forth  his  disciples, 
promising  his  continued  presence,  and  later  to  John  on  lonely  Pat- 
mos  he  says,  "Behold  I  am  alive  forever  more."        M.  P.  Young. 

Illustrations:  6.  A  typical  street  scene — the  only  open  square  in  Jerusalem. 
7  Inside  the  present  Garden  of  Gethsemane — now  cared  for  by  the  monks. 
8.  A  modern  rabbi  on  David  street,  Jerusalem.  9.  Another  view  of  the  street 
of  David.  10.  Wall  of  the  city,  showing  the  gate  through  which  Christ  is 
believed  to  have  passed  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
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An  Easter  in  Asiatic  America 

BY  ROY  H.  BROWN 

YOU  MUST  be  deaf  and  blind,  to  say  the  least,  if  you  are 
not  aware  that  something  unusual  is  going  to  happen  in 
our  province  about  Easter  time.  There  is  a  pervasive 
spirit  of  extraordinariness  all  about  you.  More  people  go  to  the 
churches.  The  men  begin  to  take  a  slight  interest  in  the  services  and 
bigger  crowds  of  them  stand  around  the  big  arched  doors  of  the 
parochial  church,  which  is  as  a  rule  the  largest  building  in  the 
town  and  in  its  gray  massiveness  is  impressive. 

As  you  pass  along  the  streets  at  night  the  slow  chanting  voices 
of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  greet  your  ears.  They  are 
in  a  house  perhaps  singing  the  passion  of  Jesus  in  the  native 
tongue.  One  of  them  chants  it  off  a  line  at  a  time  and  the  others 
repeat  the  words.  Or  they  may  be  gathered  picturesquely  before 
a  shrine  of  bamboo  and  palms  lined  with  white  muslin,  which  con- 
tains the  picture  of  the  Virgin  generally,  but  sometimes  of  Christ. 
They  are  kneeling  before  this  shrine,  while  the  light  from  many 
candles,  within  and  without  the  booths,  plays  upon  their  bronze 
faces;  singing  with  expressionless  countenances  the  story  of  the 
great  sacrifice  and  repeating  the  words  without  thinking  what  they 
are  saying.  But  the  mechanical  repetition  gives  them  some  "in- 
dulgences" and  deludes  them  into  thinking  that  they  are  pleasing 
God.  Ask  one  of  them  about  the  meaning  of  Christ's  death,  and 
a  goodly  share  would  be  unable  to  answer  intelligently.  However, 
the  lighted  shrines,  with  kneeling  folk  in  front,  are  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful sight  in  themselves.  And  you  could  admire  were  it  not  for 
the  thought  of  the  God  whom  they  ignorantly  worship. 

The  scene  by  day  is  something  like  this  night  scene  during  the 
few  days  before  Easter.  There  are  sheds  along  the  road,  where  have 
been  kept  the  carts  that  carry  the  images  in  Easter  week.  These 
have  on  them  wooden  forms,  headless  and  nude.  But  at  this 
time  the  devotees  are  gathered.  They  drive  a  nail  into  the  body  that 
is  to  represent  Mary ;  the  wheels  of  the  carts  are  repaired ;  tinsel 
is  placed  anew  on  the  car,  which  looks  quite  rejuvenated.  Finally 
the  heads  of  the  various  blocks  of  wood  are  brought  out,  for  on 
Palm  Sunday  these  images  are  borne  around  in  a  procession. 
Always  stands  a  crowd  of  children,  innocent  some  of  them  of  any 
clothing,  others  with  a  little  shirt  on  that  hides  only  their  little 
brown  breasts  where  hide  merry  little  hearts,  whose  meditations, 
I  fear,  are  not  always  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  women 
and  men  are  present  as  well,  some  with  shoes  and  fully  dressed, 
while  others  have  only  a  short  pair  of  knee  pants  not  much  larger 
than  Adam's  fig  leaf.  After  the  heads  are  brought  out  and  placed 
on  the  images  the  dressing  begins,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  crowd 
increases.  Such  gorgeous  robes  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  must  have 
had !  How  wealthy  must  have  been  the  mother  of  our  Lord !  For 
there  is  plush  and  satin  and  silk  in  abundance,  and  jewels  as  well; 
halos  galore  and  candles  to  make  the  tinsel  shine  and  sparkle  like 
gold.  When  this  is  done  the  time  has  come  to  reverence  the  images. 
"Filipinos,  behold  your  gods  !  Dof¥  your  hats,  cross  yourselves,  as  you 
pass  in  front  of  these  your  gods." 

Easter  brings  the  desire  for  the  new  with  us  here  as  with  you  at 
home.  We  do  not  care  for  new  bonnets — that  is,  the  ladies  do  not 
— but  each  man  must  have  a  new  straw  hat  if  possible  and  some  nice 
tight  shoes  and  a  celluloid  collar  and  a  white  drill  suit  or,  better, 
a  black  one  if  he  has  the  money.  I  would  not  lead  you  to  think  that 
the  men  or  women  appear  grotesque  in  ill-fitting  or  absurd  gar- 
ments. Some  of  them,  the  younger  generation,  look  splendid.  But 
my  picture  is  drawn  of  the  great  Tao  class,  common  people  of  the 
hills ;  not  of  the  progressive,  wide-awake  men  and  women.  While 
the  women  do  not  buy  hats,  they  must  have  veils  to  wear  on  Easter. 
Black  goods  must  be  procured  to  join  the  mourning  procession  that 
takes  Jesus  to  the  tomb  on  Friday  night.  New  chinelas  ought  to  be 
bought.  These  are  almost  like  our  slippers,  but  the  best  have  no 
heels  and  the  toe  piece  is  made  of  red,  green,  yellow  and  black 
velvet.  Skirts  must  be  bought  if  possible.  Tailors  are  busy  now,  if 
at  no  other  time  of  the  year.  Easter  is  shopping  time  here.  The 
goods  are  displayed  to  better  advantage.  Before  the  Chino  stores 
hang  great  long  candles,  some  of  them  nearly  three  feet  long,  that 
are  to  be  sold  to  those  who  care  to  join  the  procession. 

This  season  of  the  year  is  the  time  for  you  to  buy  things,  for 
the  Filipino  wants  ready  money.  You  can  force  him  down  then 
to  something  like  reason  in  his  prices.  He  wants  money  to  buy 
his  shoes,  candles  and  clothes. 

The  real  Easter  celebration  starts  out  with  the  Palm  Sunday 
procession,  which  goes  around  the  churchyard.  The  people  have 
crosses  made  out  of  palms.  The  following  days  are  taken  up  with 
special  masses  and  the  repetition  of  the  passion  of  Christ.  But 
rarely  ever  is  there  much  explanation  made  of  the  doing  beyond  just 
the  mere  perfunctory  recital  of  the  words. 


O  Tree,  Thou  Mockest  Me 

BY  NORMAN  B.  BARR 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Barr  visited  Northfield  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  a  great  pine  tree 
topping  a  crest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moody  school.  On  a 
more  recent  visit  the  same  tree,  still  vigorous  and  graceful  in 
fullness  of  life,  came  into  his  view  and  suggested  this  poem. 

O  Tree,  thou  mockest  me  1 

Thou  time-gnarled,  high-built,  e'er-green  Pine, 

Thine  age,  bulk,  height,  exceedeth  mine; 

In  pride  thou  boastest  of  thy  years. 

Reminding  me,  my  soul  in  tears. 

Thy  birth  was  earlier  than  mine  own. 

And  that  thy  death  is  later  sown. 

Thou  feedest  on  my  living  breath. 

Wilt  feed  upon  my  flesh  in  death. 

Suck  from  my  swift-decaying  bones 

Food  for  thy  roots  amid  the  stones, 

And  as  my  body  wastes  away 

Increase  thy  girth,  thy  height,  thy  sway. 

O  Tree,  thou  mockest  me. 

Said  I,  "Thou  mockest  me"? 

Thou  didst,  but  can  I  say  thou  dost? 

Thy  trunk,  defying  wind  and  frost, 

Hath  seen  indeed  in  unchanged  form 

More  years  than  mine,  than  mine  the  norm ; 

Hath  grown  more  bulk,  more  height,  more  girth 

Than  I  shall  e'er  attain  on  earth. 

But  what  are  color,  size  and  age 

That  they  should  be  of  life  the  gauge? 

Yea,  I  would  live  a  shorter  span, 

Have  less  of  mass,  while  live  I  can, 

And  know  I  live,  know  thee,  men,  God — 

Then  feed  thy  roots  beneath  the  sod. 

Said  I,  "Thou  mockest  me"? 

Said  I,  "Thou  mockest  me"? — 

'Twas  said  in  haste  and  thoughtlessly. 

Now  say  I  thou  inspirest  me 

To  think  myself  eternity, 

A  part  of  all  infinity. 

That  e'er  shall  be  and  ne'er  shall  die. 

With  youth  and  strength  of  God,  Most  High. 

Can  that  which  lives  and  knows  it  lives, 

Knows  self,  all  else,  and  God  who  gives 

All  life  and  gives  life  power  to  know. 

Can  life  so  gifted  cease  to  grow? 

Forever  no !   Unconscious  Pine, 

God's  immortality  is  mine ! 

No  more  thou  mockest  me. 


The  streets  along  which  the  procession  passes  are  prepared  before- 
hand by  the  people.  In  Polangui  the  course  of  the  procession  had 
fences  of  Bamboo  made  and  this  was  cut  and  shaved  back  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  very  artistic.  Every  house  is  lighted  with  candles. 
Can  you  imagine  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  lights,  the 
chanting,  the  sparkle  of  tinsel,  all  expressing  the  desire  to  some 
extent  to  get  right  with  God?  Mary  always  takes  equal  place  with 
Christ  in  these  processions;  generally  her  figure  far  surpasses  any 
of  the  Master.  In  these  processions  the  twelve  apostles  follow. 
In  Polangui  they  were  dressed  in  white;  in  Oas  in  black;  in  Ligao 
in  red,  I  believe,  and  in  Albay  purple.  Old  men  are  chosen  to 
represent  these  parts. 

On  Saturday  the  "twelve  disciples"  go  around  the  towns  and 
seek  Jesus  and  ask  for  offerings,  which,  I  am  told,  they  divide 
with  the  priest.  In  the  center  of  the  town  are  towers  raised  on  four 
large  poles.  At  the  top  of  this  is  a  floor  with  an  opening  in  the 
center.  Easter  morning,  they  say,  very  early  Mary  comes  to  the 
tomb  with  a  black  cloth  over  her  face  and  as  she  passes  under 
this  arch  a  child  dressed  as  an  angel  is  let  down  and  takes  the 
cloth  from  Mary's  face,  thus  announcing  the  Saviour's  resurrection. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  it.  But  all  of  it  does  not 
change  a  life ! 
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Their  Stop-Over  Easter 


BY  SALLY  CAMPBELL 


THEY  WERE  schoolmistresses,  both  of  them,  though  no  one 
would  have  supposed  it  at  the  first  glance,  or  even  at  the 
second,  for  that  matter.  They  taught  in  a  big  boarding 
school,  which  gave  a  week's  holiday  in  the  spring.  This  year  the 
week  extended  from  the  Monday  afternoon  before  to  the  Tuesday 
morning  after  Easter. 

At  the  precise  moment  of  which  I  write  Augusta  Loveland,  much 
the  taller  of  the  two  girls,  with  smooth,  dark  hair  and  wide-opened, 
confident  brown  eyes,  an  ex-college  champion  at  basket  ball,  was 
perilously  near  to  tears. 

"It  is  a  tragedy !"  she  said  hoarsely,  coughing  at  intervals  of  every 
few  words.  "Everything  was  so  beautifully  planned.  We  had  saved 
our  pennies  until  we  were  wealthy,  for  us,  to  expend  on  a  grand, 
good  trip  together.   And  now  comes  this !" 

"This"  may  be  summed  up  briefly.  They  had  hardly  started  on 
their  sightseeing  trip  to  Washington  City  when  the  train,  after  vari- 
ous jolts  and  indecisions  and  slowings  down,  reached  a  definite 
standstill,  with  presently  the  announcement  of  a  washout  and  a  de- 
lay of  some  six  or  seven  hours  at  least.  The  weather  showed  a 
combination  of  snow  and  rain,  driven  by  a  piercing  wind,  and 
the  road  to  the  railroad  junction,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
was  ankle-deep  in  icy  slush.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
walk,  since  the  train,  as  a  preliminary  to  being  drawn  ofif  on  a 
siding,  was  emptying  itself  of  its  passengers,  who  were  to  be  car- 
ried on  from  the  junction  as  soon  as  a  car  could  move  out. 

Augusta  had  already  a  slight  cold.  At  the  end  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  wind  and  wet  she  was  so  feverish  and  ex- 
hausted that  Grace  Hastings  went  in  alarm  to  look  for  and  find 
a  physician  among  her  fellow  travelers. 

He  was  very  peremptory  in  his  directions. 

"The  only  safe  thing  for  you  to  do,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"is  to  stay  where  you  are  for  the  next  five  or  six  days.  If  you  go 
out  in  this  weather  and  wind  the  consequences  may  be  very  serious." 

Augusta  looked  at  him  in  speechless  dismay. 

"I  could  just  see,"  she  said  to  Grace,  when  reporting  the  inter- 
view, "our  darling  prospects  dissolving  away.  You  must  go  on 
without  me." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun?"  said  Grace.  "I  should  so  enjoy  visiting 
the  capitol  building  and  the  congressional  library  with  nobody  to 
share  my  feelings.  We  have  used  only  twenty  miles  on  our  mileage 
books;  board  in  this  place  is  very  cheap.  We  will  save  the  rest  and 
try  again  in  June." 

Augusta's  forlornness  sensibly  diminished. 

"It  is  a  shame !"  she  said.  "But  it  is  very  comforting.  Gracie 
dear,  you  are  such  a  duck !" 

"This  duck,"  laughed  Grace,  "not  having  a  cold  in  its  head,  is 
going  to  paddle  to  the  post  office  and  get  our  mail  sent  here." 

In  her  absence  their  landlady,  Mrs.  Bender,  fearing  lest  the 
patient  might  be  lonely,  came  to  bestow  her  company  upon  her. 
She  was  a  plump,  comely  woman,  and  chatty. 

"I  know  quantities  about  all  our  neighbors,"  Augusta  told 
Grace  when  she  got  back.    "They  are  very  interesting." 

Grace  patted  the  smooth  brown  hair  approvingly.  "Of  course 
they  are — to  you.  You  are  a  plain  English  translation  of  the  Latin 
gentleman  to  whom  nothing  human  was  foreign.  It  is  one  of  your 
likablest  qualities.  Our  neighbors,"  she  said,  "are  not  numerous. 
I  think  I  must  have  seen  half  of  them  at  the  post  office." 

"No,  you  didn't,"  said  Augusta.  "Some  live  on  farms  near  by. 
They  are  a  good  many.    Mrs.  Bender  has  been  telling  me  their 

stories.  I  feel  sorry  for  them ;  they  need  more  "  It  was  not  only  a 

cough  cutting  into  it  that  made  the  last  vague  word  uncertain ; 
the  inflection  of  Augusta's  voice  was  uncertain. 

"More  what?"  questioned  Grace,  warming  herself  luxuriously  at  the 
little  stove  in  the  corner  of  Mrs.  Bender's  spare  room.  "More 
bread  and  butter?  More  uplifting  scenery  than  railroad  tracks? 
More  intellectual  stimulus?" 

Grace  paused  and  this  gave  Augusta  a  chance  to  answer  the 
question  which,  after  all,  was  her  question. 

"They  need  more  Easter,"  she  answered  it. 

"Everybody  does,"  said  Grace  impressively,  before  she  crossed 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  sodden  landscape,  while  she 
thought  back  over  her  walk  past  the  few  unpretentious  houses  and 
of  the  group  of  rusty-coated,  hard-handed  men  in  the  post  office 
discussing  the  season  and  their  neighbors'  stock.  Having  thought, 
she  bent  her  bright  head  in  consent  to  Augusta's  statement.  "Yes, 
Easter  is  all  that  could  glorify  this  dull  little  town.  Considering 


Easter,  it  it  is  not  so  hopelessly  cooped  in  aiid  bare.    I  saw  the 
church  as  I  went  along." 
"The  church  is  shut,"  said  Augusta. 

"Yes,  today.    Country  churches  are  not  usually  open  Mondays." 

"It  is  always  shut,"  amended  Augusta.  "Mrs.  Bender  was  telling 
me  about  it.  It  started  when  the  company  shops  were  here.  After 
they  moved  out  the  people  got  discouraged — I  think  maybe  some  of 
them  got  cross  about  something — and  the  congregation  dwindled 
away.  By  and  by  the  last  faithful  preacher,  who  still  drove  in  to 
preach  once  a  month,  died.  The  church  has  not  had  a  service  since. 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  in  the  community  has  remembered  that 
next  Sunday  is  Easter.    Mrs.  Bender  hadn't." 

"We  have,"  said  Grace  and  continued  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

But  when  Grace  turned  back  to  the  room  it  was  only  to  say, 
"The  rural  delivery  clerk  seems  different  to  me  from  the  others." 

"Yes,"  replied  Augusta  promptly,  airing  her  knowledge  with  com- 
placence. "His  name  is  Scott,  Rob  Scott.  He  came  a  few  months 
ago,  for  his  health,  for  open  air  work.  Mrs.  Bender  considers  him 
a  perfect  gentleman ;  he  isn't  stupid  or  too  smart — he  is  all  right." 

"What  about  the  other  different  one?"  asked  Grace. 

"You  mean  John  McComus.  He  has  not  been  long  in  the  place, 
either.  He  mends  bicycles  and  autom.obiles  and  gets  what  odd  jobs 
he  can.  Nobody  knows  him.  Mrs.  Bender  considers  John  also  a 
gentleman — a  gentleman  born  she  wouldn't  wonder — but  he  is  not 
all  right,  she  greatly  fears.  She  has  had  boys  of  her  own  and  she 
pities  John ;  more  than  him  she  pities  his  mother.  He  doesn't  get 
any  letters  or  send  any." 

"John  was  at  the  store,"  said  Grace.  "I  did  not  see  a  difference  in 
him  until  he  picked  up  my  umbrella  when  it  slid  down  from  the 
counter.    He  knew  I  saw  then  and  he  turned  his  back  on  me." 

"It  is  for  the  things  that  he  has  tarned  his  back  on  that  he  needs 
Easter,"  said  Augusta. 

After  Mrs.  Bender's  supper,  while  Augusta  read  a  magazine, 
Grace  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  her  hands  before  her. 

"Augusta,"  said  Grace,  "nothing  could  be  lovelier  or  more  ap- 
propriate than  for  a  church  to  come  to  life  again  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Probably  that  is  too  big  a  thing  for  just  us  to  hope  for,  just  passing 
through;  though  you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen." 

"No,  you  can't,"  agreed  Augusta,  "especially  since  besides  just  us 
to  hope  for  it  why  might  there  not  be  Another  who  is  not  just 
passing  through?" 

"Oh,  there  might !"  cried  Grace.  "You  are  the  most  encouraging 
girl  in  the  world !  I  don't  believe  you  ever  poured  a  drop  of  cold 
water  on  anybody  that  dreamed  dreams  in  your  life." 

"Encouragement  is  about  the  only  contribution  I  can  make  at 
present,"  said  Augusta  a  little  ruefully.  "Then  you  really  did 
dream  a  dream  of  starting  the  church  to  going  again?" 

"I  didn't  know  I  did  until  you  didn't  think  it  was  ridiculous.  But 
I  guess  down  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  had  a  faint  idea  that  if 
we  opened  the  doors  once  maybe  they  could  keep  open.  A  Sunday 
school — a  little  one — is  rather  a  simple  matter.  So  I  say,"  standing 
up  on  Mrs.  Bender's  flowery  carpet  to  add  emphasis,  "let's  start 
this  one  this  week." 

"I  knew  you  would !"  laughed  Augusta  hoarsely.  "Sit  down  and 
let's.    What  are  our  assets?" 

"The  children,"  said  Grace,  and  at  the  Vv^ord  there  flashed  into 
both  young  faces  an  expression  which  proved,  beyond  every  cavil 
concerning  years  and  dignity,  their  right  as  schoolmistresses. 

"Yes,  bless  their  hearts !"  said  Augusta.  "Mrs.  Bender  says  the 
young  ones  swarm.    But  they  would  need  a  teacher,  wouldn't  they?" 

"The  rural  delivery  clerk  ought  to  help,"  said  Grace.  "He  has 
the  nicest  kind  of  a  face.  I  am  sure  he  was  brought  up  in  Sunday 
school.  The  trouble  with  human  beings  is  that  so  often  when 
they  can  they  think  they  can't;  and  it  makes  them  just  as  useless  as 
though  they  actually  couldn't." 

"Often  but  not  always,"  said  Augusta,  the  encouraging.  "Take 
you,  for  instance.  You  can  and  you  think  you  can  and  you  do. 
Try  Rob  Scott.  And  I  believe  if  I  were  you  I  would  try  Miss 
Lucretia  Dixon." 

"Who  is  Miss  Lucretia?" 

"She  lives  behind  the  church.  She  used  to  go  to  every  service. 
When  the  church  shut  down,  Mrs.  Bender  says,  her  eyes  were 
pink  and  her  pocket  handkerchief  a  wet  ball  every  time  you  saw 
her  for  weeks.  Miss  Lucretia  is  a  meek  little  shadow  of  a  woman ; 
Mrs.  Bender  never  could  get  anything  out  of  her  but  yes  and  no. 
But  the  queer  thing  was  that  two  of  the  Bender  boys  were  forever 
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going  to  see  her ;  they  would  gladly  visit  with  her  by  the  hour." 

"Good !  That  sounds  most  promising !"  said  Grace.  "Miss 
Lucretia  settles  it.  I  go  to  ask  who  the  authorities  are  tomor- 
row early." 

Before  11  o'clock  the  next  day  Grace  had  interviewed  two  or  three 
men,  written  one  or  two  letters  and  been  virtually  assured  that  she 
might  have  the  church  building  on  the  next  Sunday  for  a  service, 
if,  as  one  of  the  men  said,  she  could  "get  it  together." 

"That  is  easy,"  she  told  Augusta.  "The  children  are  enthusiastic 
to  come.  But  whether  it  will  stay  together  I  do  not  know.  Rob 
Scott  is  as  good  as  he  looks,  but  his  heart  is  not  stout ;  it  took  all 
liis  religion  to  promise  to  give  out  the  hymns  and  read  the  Easter 
verses.  As  for  Miss  Dixon,  she  was  so  fussed  and  her  mind 
teetered  up  and  down  so  many  times  before  she  could  settle  any- 
where, that  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  neurasthenia." 

"So  she  consented  to  help?"  deduced  Augusta. 

"Yes,  at  last.  She  said  very  tremulously  that  she  would,  since 
it  was  only  'for  the  once.'  I  did  not  dare  tell  her  that  my  dearest 
wish  was  that  it  should  not  be  only  for  the  once  but  for  the 
future.  Miss  Lucretia  Dixon  has  the  funniest  outward  appearance 
for  a  mainstay  that  I  ever  dreamed  of !" 

Augusta  laughed.  "Never  mind.  Appearances  are  deceitful.  Per- 
haps, after  the  first  step,  she  will  be  ready  to  climb  the  hilliest  Hill 
Difficulty  without  taking  her  breath." 

"Perhaps.  You  ought  to  see  her.  But,  anyway,  if  we  just  have  one 
service  it  will  be  something.  I  want  to  go  to  church  myself 
on  Easter  Sunday." 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Haight,  the  postmaster  and  storekeeper,  got 
out  the  key  and  went  with  Grace  to  the  little  church  building.  But 
when  he  fitted  the  key  into  the  lock  he  had  trouble ;  he  turned  and 
twisted,  squinted  into  the  keyhole,  and  turned  again,  without  effect. 
Presently  he  shouted  to  a  lad  who  was  passing. 

"Hi !  John  McCoraus !  You  are  a  dabster  at  such  things ;  come 
tinker  at  this  a  little." 

John  soon  had  the  church  open.    It  was  dusty,  cobwebby,  cold. 

"We  can  open  the  windows  and  air  it  out,"  said  Mr.  Haight ; 
"that  will  be  the  first  thing.  But  if  you  are  going  to  practice  hymn 
tunes  with  the  children  you  ought  to  have  a  fire."  He  looked 
imeasily  at  his  big  silver  watch. 

"There  are  some  broken  boxes  in  the  shed,"  said  John.  "Shall 
I  make  up  a  fire  with  them?" 

"Yes,  yes ;  anything  at  all  you  can  find.  And  I  will  be  getting 
back  to  the  store ;  it  is  pretty  near  mail  time." 

While  John  made  the  fire  Grace  and  the  children  talked  and 
hunted  hymn  books  from  th^  corners  of  the  pews. 

"What  is  Easter?"  asked  a  boy. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  Grace. 

"I  do,"  interposed  a  little  girl.  "It's  the  resurrection  day.  John 
told  me." 

John  rose  up  abruptly  from  his  fire-making;  that  or  something 
else  had  made  his  face  red. 

"Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do?"  he  asked  Grace. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said ;  "not  now.  Thank  you  very  much. 
But  there  is  something,"  she  added  to  herself.  "I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  go  straight  home  to  your  mother  and  let  her  smooth 
some  of  the  creases  out  of  your  forehead  and  put  a  little  shininess 
into  those  gloomy  black  eyes  of  yours.    I  wonder  " 

But  she  had  no  time  to  wonder  then ;  she  and  the  children  had 
much  to  occupy  them. 

"The  dear  little  souls  are  as  eager  as  they  can  be,"  she  told 
Augusta  at  dinner  time.  "They  are  learning  the  hymns  famously. 
And  Mrs.  Haight  is  going  to  get  up  a  "bee"  to  sweep  and  dust 
and  wash  windows,  and  maybe  we  can  borrow  a  few  plants. 

"But,  Augusta,"  she  said  at  suppertime,  "the  interest  is  spreading 
through  the  neighborhood  at  such  a  rate  that  I  am  becoming 
alarmed.  Suppose  the  grown-ups  should  come  and  pack  the  church 
full !  We  don't  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  Sunday  school,  a  plain, 
small,  makeshift  Sunday  school.    What  could  we  do  with  them?" 

"Let  them  come  and  sit  down  and  attend,"  said  Augusta  cheer- 
fully.   "Aren't  you  telling  everybody  what  it  will  be?" 

"I  wish,"  said  Grace,  "a  minister,  for  some  reason,  would  stop  off 
here  over  Sunday.    He  would  be  so  opportune." 

"Better  not,"  advised  Augusta.  "We  are  transients  enough.  It 
will  be  difficult,  as  it  is,  for  Miss  Lucretia  to  keep  on  after  you 
leave  her." 

Grace  stared  a  minute,  then  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "You 
ought  to  see  her !"  she  said,  as  she  had  said  before. 

Augusta's  cold  and  the  weather  both  moderated  the  next  day 
and  Augusta  insisted  upon  going  downstairs  to  dinner.  When 
she  reached  Mrs.  Bender's  sitting  room  a  little  before  the  hour  she 
did  not  find  it  empty.  Sitting  there  was  a  dark-faced,  shabbily 
dressed  youth,  who  rose  up  and  made  his  bow  and  fetched  a  chair 


for  her  in  a  way  that  would  have  satisfied  her  as  to  his  identity, 
even  without  the  testimony  of  his  somber  eyes. 

"You  are  John  McComus,"  she  said  involuntarily,  wavered  in  con- 
fusion as  to  how  she  should  account  for  her  knowledge,  then 
hastened  on  to  tell  her  own  name  and  her  opinion  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  weather. 

John  agreed  with  her  and  thought  that  the  winter  was  broken. 
Mrs.  Bender  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  full  meals  having  been 
scarcer  with  him  of  late  than  he  would  have  allowed  any  one  on 
earth  to  guess ;  and  since  he  had  really  accommodated  Mrs.  Bender 
more  than  once  by  an  errand,  he  had  permitted  himself  to  accept 
the  invitation,  though  with  misgivings,  owing  to  Grace  and  Augusta. 

While  they  talked  of  heat  and  cold  and  rain  and  shine  Augusta 
thought  of  other  things.  She  was  wondering  whether  she  dared. 
Finally,  a  mention  having  been  made  of  "a  settled  Sunday," 
she  dared. 

"Are  you  going  home  for  Easter?"  asked  Augusta. 
"No,"  said  John. 

"My  brother  is.  He  is  a  great  big  fellow  like  you,  and  he  is 
my  mother's  baby.  Mother  writes  that  she  has  a  calendar  on  her 
wall  and  she  counts  every  day  before  he  comes,  many  times  a  day. 
Aren't  mothers  nice  things?" 

Augusta  forgot  him  for  a  moment,  while  her  thoughts  traveled 
far  away. 

"His  name  is  Jack,"  she  said,  remembering.  "That  is  like  you, 
too,  isn't  it?" 

"Probably  there  are  more  unlikenesses  than  likenesses,"  said 
John,  his  face  darker  than  ever.  "For  one  thing,  my  mother  does 
not  count  the  days  for  me.  If  she  ever  did  it  she  has  given  it  up 
long  ago." 

"But  isn't  that  a  pity?"  asked  Augusta. 

"Perhaps.  There  are  plenty  of  pities  in  this  world — more  than 
anything  else  for  some  of  us." 

"Too  many  to  leave  any  uncured  that  we  might  cure,"  Augusta 
reminded  him. 

"What  about  those  we  can't  cure?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,  for  those,"  answered  Augusta  boldly,  at  a  venture,  "it 
is  often  almost  better  than  a  cure  for  us  to  bear  them — us  and 
our  own,  I  mean — together." 

John  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  turned  on  Augusta. 

"I  made  a  mistake.  It  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  mis- 
takes. There  is  a  kind  of  human  beings  who  can  make  nothing 
else.  I  am  one  of  them.  When  you  are  that  sort  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  who — who  care." 

"Not  out  of  your  mother's  way,"  declared  Augusta.  "She  cares 
too  much ;  she  cares  through  all  mistakes." 

"It  is  not  fair,"  said  John,  "to  impose  yourself,  your  miserable, 
useless  self,  on  others.    Keep  away  and  be  forgotten!" 

"Forgotten?"  echoed  Augusta.     "By  your  mother?" 

His  black  eyes  dropped  before  her  clear  gaze. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  burst  out  in  a  moment,  "why  I  should  bother  you 
with  my  story.  It  is  stupid  enough  to  be  let  alone.  My  mother 
was  left  a  widow  with  a  very  small  income.  I  was  the  oldest  of 
lier  three  children ;  the  other  two  were  girls.  I  thought  I  ought  to 
work  and  help  along.  But  mother  was  not  willing;  she  insisted 
that  by  economy  I  might  keep  at  school.  I  couldn't  change  her  with 
all  my  talk.    So  I  went  off  to  show  I  was  the  man  of  the  family." 

He  stopped  with  a  short  laugh. 

"And  then?"  questioned  Augusta  eagerly. 

"I  hadn't  made  a  fortune  in  six  months ;  I  had  nothing  to  send 
home.    I  never  have  had.   I  have  just  not  starved.   I  am  a  failure." 
Augusta  straightened  in  her  chair  with  a  breath  of  relief. 
"Is  that  all?"  she  asked. 

John  looked  at  her.    "That's  all,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Augusta,  "that  I  am  a  good  school  teacher. 
If  I  had  left  my  studies  four  or  five  years  ago  and  tried  to  earn 
a  living  and  a  margin  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  succeeded. 
As  it  is,  nevertheless,  I  consider  myself  a  rather  competent  person. 
You  have  been  too  proud  to  listen  to  your  duty.  You  have  tried 
to  believe  that  you  are  humble,  but  you  are  proud,  with  the  meanest 
kind  of  pride,  that  nurses  itself  and  lets  others  suffer  for  it.  The 
only  right  thing  for  you  is  to  go  straight  home  to  your  mother." 

"Go  home  and  say — what?"  inquired  John. 

Augusta  laughed  softly ;  her  severity  slipped  from  her. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.    "She  will  say  it  all." 

Mrs.  Bender's  dinner  bell  rang.  Steps  sounded  in  the  hall. 
Augusta  drew  near  to  John  and  pleaded  hurriedly,  "Go  back  to 
her!  Begin  afresh!  It  is  Easter;  it  is  a  lovely  time  to  begin  afresh." 

In  the  afternoon  Augusta  read  the  papers  which  had  been  sent 
to  them  from  the  school. 

"That  dear  matron  of  ours,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Bender,  "always  has 
time  for  a  little  more  work  and  a  little  more  thought  for  somebody 
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else.  Originally  she  was  to  forward  our  letters  and  keep  the  papers. 
But  when  we  were  held  up  here  she  thought  I  might  need  enter- 
tainment, so  she  has  sent  a  few  papers  too.  And  I  am  mighty  glad 
to  get  them,  bless  her  kind  heart !  She  will  have  her  reward,"  said 
Augusta  later  on  to  Grace,  "when  she  hears  how  much  good  they 
<iid.  For,  my  dear  girl,  there  is  the  sweetest  Easter  story  in  one 
of  them,  all  waiting  ready  for  you  to  read  to  your  congregation." 

Grace  seized  upon  the  story  and  read  it  and  was  jubilant. 

"It  will  make  a  fine  sermon,"  she  said.  "The  children  will  love 
it.  And  Methuselah  wouldn't  be  any  too  old  for  it.  The  whole 
countryside  is  welcome  to  come  now !" 

As  Grace  had  foretold,  it  was  a  very  clean  little  church  for  the 
Easter  services.    As  she  had  also  foretold,  it  was  a  very  full  one. 

Grace  and  Augusta  had  classes  to  teach  of  an  exceedingly  mixed 
character.  Augusta's  included  three  generations  of  one  family,  as 
well  as  the  hired  man  on  the  same  farm.  The  boys  were  allotted 
to  Miss  Dixon.  Tramping  up  the  aisle  in  increasing  numbers,  they 
had  banked  themselves  into  one  corner  in  a  smoldering  mass  of  life 
and  spirits,  which  Augusta,  about  lo  begin  her  own  teaching,  eyed 
with  misgiving  as  she  saw  Miss  Lucretia  sit  waveringly  down  in 
front  of  them. 

But  there  was  no  disturbance  in  Miss  Lucretia's  corner.  When 
the  lesson  study  was  over  and  Augusta  looked  again  the  boys  had 
their  arms  around  one  another's  necks  and  had  pulled  themselves 
forward  into  a  compact,  listening  "class." 

"The  queer  part  is,"  she  noted  further,  "that  Miss  Dixon  looks 
every  bit  as  indefinite  and  fluttering  as  ever!" 

But  there  arrived  a  moment  when  Miss  Dixon  became  definite. 
It  was  almost  at  the  end,  when  the  last  words  of  the  sweet  little 
Easter  story  had  fallen  upon  a  quiet  church  and  Rob  Scott  and 
another  youth  were  passing  the  collection  plates. 

Miss  Lucretia  rose  hurriedly  and  slipped  into  Rob's  place  be- 
side Grace. 

"Tell  him,"  she  directed  with  a  firmness  that  bordered  on  defiance, 
"to  give  out  notice  for  a  lesson  next  Sunday  for  my  boys  and  me. 


If  we  can't  meet  here  at  church  we'll  meet  at  my  house.  For  we  are 
going  to  meet." 

Before  Grace  could  answer,  a  small  boy,  cheerfully  unconcerned 
by  his  late  arrival,  thrust  a  note  into  Grace's  hands  and  settled 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  between  two  geraniums. 

Grace  tore  the  note  open  and  Augusta  saw  her  expectant  face 
break  into  a  smile  and  saw  her  lips  move. 

"What  is  it?    What  did  you  say?"  Augusta  asked  quickly. 

"I  am  afraid  I  said  'Hurrah!'  but  I  honestly  meant  'Hallelujah!' 
Yes,  Miss  Dixon,  the  notice  will  be  given  out.  And  the  new  young 
preacher  where  the  old  minister  was  who  was  the  last  to  come  here 
writes  he  is  willing  to  take  up  the  work  again  if  the  people 
want  him.    Isn't  it  glorious  !" 

Augusta  agreed  with  an  emphasis  which  was  faint  beside  the  em- 
phasis with  which  Miss  Lucretia  Dixon  agreed. 

Augusta  was  troubled  at  the  absence  of  John  McComus.  It  was 
the  one  shadow  upon  her  satisfaction. 

"He  roams  all  over,"  Mrs.  Bender  comforted  her.  "He  works 
different  places,  four  and  five  miles  away,  wherever  he  can  get  a 
job.  Like  enough  he  got  one  Saturday  off  somewheres,  and  he's 
just  stayed  over  today.  When  he  gets  back  I'll  coax  him  to  go  to 
church  next  Sunday  like  a  good  boy." 

But  Augusta  sighed  over  the  remembrance  of  her  interview 
with  him. 

"I  didn't  do  it  right.  I  was  clumsy  and  meddlesome,  and  he  re- 
sents it,  probably.  I  am  so  sorry.  But  I  tried.  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  better  to  try.    But  I  am  sorry." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  girls  waited  for  their  train,  the 
telegraph  operator  pushed  a  yellow  paper  through  the  window  of 
the  ticket  office,  announcing. 

"A  message  for  Miss  Augusta  Loveland." 

Augusta  turned  and  swept  her  eye  over  it.    She  uttered  a  joyful 
exclamation : 
"Hallelujah !"  she  cried.    "Oh,  Grace,  read  it !" 
Grace  read :    "Begun  fresh.    Mother  and  I  thank  you.    J.  McC." 


B 


ROADWAY  is  many  things,  but  it  is  al- 
ways entertaining,  by  day  or  by  night. 
For  the  preacher  there  is  no  better  sup- 
plement to  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  and 
Matthew  Henry  than  an  hour  on  this  most  char- 
acteristic American  thoroughfare.  True,  the  ex- 
perience makes  one  pant  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  a  sight  of  the  unsullied  green  of  nature ; 
but  nevertheless  Broadway  spells  "life"— and  death.  To  this  mar- 
ket that  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  marching  millions  many  merchants 
bring  their  wares.  The  signs  of  Broadway  advertise  everything 
from  shoes  to  hats,  from  breakfast  foods  to  whiskies,  from  news- 
papers to  theatrical  performances,  the  last  being  the  most  numerous. 
***** 

Imagine  the  shock  to  the  habitues  of  "the  Great  White  Way" 
when  they  recently  found  staring  them  in  the  eyes  great  signs, 
each  marked  with  a  crimson  cross,  advertising  religion — not  any 
new-fangled  "ism,"  nor  any  special  meeting,  but  the  religion  of  the 
churches,  and  of  the  old  home  and  of  childhood.  Late  one  night 
the  Wayfarer  stood  at  24th  street  and  Broadway  and  studied  the 
huge  sign,  electric  lighted,  on  the  top  of  a  23d  street  building,  which 
flings  its  message  two  or  three  blocks  up  Broadway,  5Sth  avenue, 
Madison  avenue  and  over  the  square — a  sign  that  is  perhaps  more 
conspicuous  than  the  Diana  on  top  of  the  Madison  Square  garden. 
Sixty-two  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  high  is  this  unique  herald, 
proclaiming  to  every  one  of  the  half-million  persons  who  see  it 
daily,  and  who  cannot  escape  its  message,  "Welcome  for  Everybody 
in  the  Churches  of  New  York." 

"Churches  .  .  .  New  York"?  The  visitor  does  not  ordinarily 
think  first  of  that  side  of  the  metropolis'  life.  The  name  of  New 
York  suggests  business  and  theaters  and  restaurants  and  gayety — 
yet  here  is  a  haunting  reminder,  with  others  equally  arresting  farther 
uptown,  that  the  churches  are  thinking  about  this  hurrying,  kaleido- 
scopic, business-bent,  pleasure-pursuing  procession.  What  thoughts, 
long  hidden,  this  unexpected  sign  has  stirred  in  some  breasts! 

As  the  Wayfarer  watched  he  saw  the  taxicabs  whirl  by,  most  of 
them  bearing  each  a  man  and  woman  whose  thoughts  were  far  from 
church.   The  "rubber-neck"  wagons,  with  their  loads  of  visitors  who 


had  been  seeing  Chinatown  and  the  Bowery,  rumbled  by,  and  with 
the  glimpse  of  the  underworld  still  haunting  them  the  sightseers 
were  recalled  to  the  truth  that  the  ideals  of  home  still  hold  true  in 
the  great  city,  despite  its  sin.  Furtive  women,  plying  their  pitiful 
trade,  came  one  after  another  within  the  white  message  of  the 
church's  "Welcome  for  Everybody."  Perhaps  that  silent  word 
opened  a  door  of  hope  to  some.  Or  behold  this  other  crowd  of 
young  people,  merely  foolish,  "seeing  New  York."  Possibly  the 
electric-lighted  reminder  of  the  ideals  that  are  being  dimmed  by  the 
glamour  of  "the  Great  White  Way"  may  be  to  one  of  them  the  last 
barrier  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

***** 

The  truth  probably  is  that  in  their  work  the  churches  do  not  make 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  value  of  impressions.  Sentimental 
values  are  the  greatest;  and  souls  are  turned  toward  righteousness 
by  a  suggestion  who  could  not  be  driven  there  by  logic.  Thus  one 
of  these  advertising  devices  erected  in  New  York  City  by  the  Men 
and  Religion  folk  bears  only  the  single  gigantic  word  "Remember." 
For  nearly  a  mile  down  Sth  avenue,  from  42d  street,  that  admoni- 
tion, with  a  red  cross  at  either  end  to  give  it  significance,  hurls 
its  compelling  challenge  to  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  and 
business  as  they  roll  along  in  carriages  and  automobiles.  A  short 
sermon,  that;  but  the  man  who  put  it  there  is,  by  that  fact,  one  of 
the  real  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  New  York  City  today. 

This  campaign  of  advertising  is  making  a  sensation.  It  gives 
the  jaded  crowd  something  to  talk  about.  To  the  Wayfarer  it  came 
as  a  shock  *to  find  men  debating  not  the  signs  or  the  propriety 
of  the  new  method  but  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  church's  interest 
and  efficiency.  He  discovered  a  debate  raging  as  to  whether  the 
church  really  cares  for  people,  and  whether  the  ministers  are  "the 
real  thing"  or  not.  One  sane  newspaper  editorial,  commenting  upon 
this  departure  in  church  methods,  substantially  propounds  the  query, 
"Are  the  Goods  as  Advertised?"  Which  suggests  that  when  the 
united  churches  announce,  as  one  of  the  display  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  newspapers  reads,  "Christianity  Is  for  All  Men,  and 
for  All  of  a  Man.  Go  to  Church  Next  Sunday  and  Find  Out,"  then 
an  extraordinary  responsibility  is  laid  upon  every  church  to  make 
the  wares  correspond  with  the  label.  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


''Beyond  the  Jordan" 


THE  DAY  before  Easter  found  the  canon, 
in  which  nestled  the  little  coal  camp, 
still  icebound  and  untouched  by  the 
mild  breath  of  early  April.  For  spring  comes 
late  into  the  Black  hills.  Life  went  on  dully 
in  the  tiny  cottages  scattered  along  the  canon, 
and  the  noisy  tipple  crushed  its  coal  and 
scattered  its  black  grime  in  seeming  protest 
against  the  unyielding  cold. 

Life  also  went  on  dully  for  the  Little  School- 
mistress, accustomed  to  the  briefer  and  less 
bitter  winters  back  home,  in  the  East ;  and  she 
was  worn  with  the  long,  ceaseless  battle  with 
snow  and  cold ;  tired  of  bleak  unbroken 
stretches  of  white,  treeless  hillsides,  whence 
the  timber  had  been  shorn  for  the  mines ; 
rebelliously  weary  of  the  grim,  monotonous 
panorama  of  smoke  and  grayness  and  winter 
death. 

The  snowy  south  slope  of  the  canon  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  road  that  twisted  up  to 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  that  topped  the  hill, 
and  along  which  twice  daily  the  Little  School- 
mistress took  her  toilsome  tramp.  Back  of 
the  school  a  few  scattered  shacks,  an  overflow 
from  the  cramped  floor  of  the  canon,  broke 
jagged  bits  out  of  the  skyline. 

Past  these  shacks  the  Little  Schoolmistress 
had  never  ventured.  What  lay  beyond  them, 
down  the  north  slope,  she  did  not  know,  save 
that  there  the  pines  still  stretched  straight  and 
dark,  unmolested  by  the  robber  hand  of  thrift. 
To  her  it  was  a  region  of  mystery.  "Beyond 
the  Jordan,"  she  always  called  it  to  herself, 
because,  as  she  explained,  there  was  the  chance 
that  it  might  be  a  "good  land." 

But  on  this  day  before  Easter  the  girl  was 
very  homesick,  and  the  thought  that  there 
might  be  a  good  land  anywhere  in  this  winter 
wilderness  was  quite  impossible. 

When  the  Little  Schoolmistress  opened  her 
eyes  on  Easter  morning,  however,  it  was  on 
literally  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  One 
of  those  sudden  changes  peculiar  to  the  hill 
country  had  driven  away  the  clouds  during  the 
night,  and  a  soft  wind  blew  up  the  canon  with 
an  almost  forgotten  balminess,  while  a  crown 
of  that  sapphire  blue  known  only  to  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  West  rested  above  the  hill- 
tops. The  sun  shone  warm  and  comforting 
into  the  canon,  and  all  the  camp  lifted  its  tired 
head  once  more  and  went  its  way  with  hope. 

The  mines  were  shut  down  for  the  day  and 
the  stillness  was  intense  by  contrast  with  the 
noisy  work  days,  though  there  was  little  else 
than  this  unnatural  quiet  to  remind  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  tiny  church  up  the  canon  was 
seldom  occupied  save  by  an  itinerant 
missionary,  sometimes  of  one  denomi- 
nation, sometimes  of  another;  for  de- 
nominational lines  are  not  closely 
drawn  in  mining  camps.  This  Easter 
Day  was  one  of  the  between-times, 
and  the  Little  Schoolmistress,  miss- 
ing even  more  than  usually  the  home 
services  to  which  she  had  been  bred, 
was  dreading  the  day,  for  at  best 
Sundays  are  long  in  the  canon.  And 
so  she  opened  her  door  with  happy 
eagerness  in  response  to  an  early 
afternoon  knock. 

"Why,  Daddy  Blake !"  she  greeted 
the  old  man  who  stood  on  the  steps 
without.  "How  nice  of  you !  Did 
you  remember  it  was  Easter,  and  that 
the  schoolma'am  might  be  homesick? 
Come  in,"  and  she  threw  back  the 
door  in  hearty  invitation. 

"Smells  like  spring,  doesn't  it?" 
said  the  old  man.  "No,  I  won't  come 
in.  I  want  you  to  come  out.  Will 
you?" 

"Out !  Out  where  ?  I  don't  see 
anything  to  come  out  to,"  said  the 
Little  Schoolmistress  with  a  laugh. 
"Do  you?" 

"No,  not  right  here.  It  doesn't 
look  very  promising  for  a  stroll,  that's 
a  fact.  But  'here'  isn't  the  only  place 
in  these  diggin's.    Will  you  come?" 


On  this  one  day  in  seven  there  is  no  coal 
dust  in  the  canon,  and  the  Little  Schoolmistress 
drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  delight  as  they 
started  up  the  familiar  trail  to  the  schoolhouse. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  she  remarked,  "as  if  we 
were  getting  out  of  the  'diggings.'  Besides, 
this  isn't  a  school  day !" 

The  old  man  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
gleam  of  humor  in  his  eyes. 

"Mebby  'tis,"  he  said.    "Wait  and  see !" 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  old  man  passed  on  down  the  other  side, 
the  north  slope,  leading  the  way  to  a  path 
recently  broken  through  the  snow. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  Little  Schoolmistress 
eagerly,  "I  do  believe  we're  going  beyond  the 
Jordan  !" 

"Where?" 

"Beyond  the  Jordan  !  Don't  you  remember, 
in  the  Bible,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey?  The  promised  land!  It  was  a  land 
of  great  mystery,  and  of  joy,  to  me  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  I  used  to  picture  it  filled  with  every 
delight  a  little  girl  could  imagine.  For  any 
happiness  might  be  possible — beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. And  now  I'm  grown  I  still  have  my  'be- 
yond the  Jordan.'  It  stands  always  for  something 
I  want  very  much,  something  beyond  my 
reach  ;  it  is  always  something  good,  and  always 
I  have  the  hope  that  I  shall  see  it  sometime. 

"That's  why  I  call  down  yonder"- — pointing 
down  the  north  slope — "  'beyond  the  Jordan,'  " 
explained  the  Little  Schoolmistress.  "It's 
green,  and  in  the  summer  it  might  have  grow- 
ing things.  Greenness  and  growing  things 
make  the  'beyond  the  Jordan'  here.  I  get  so 
tired  of  grayness  and  bare  hillsides  I  Do  you 
understand  at  all,  Daddy  Blake,  what  I 
mean  ?" 

The  old  man  laid  a  kind  hand  on  the  young 
shoulder  beside  him. 

"Beyond  the  Jordan,"  he  said,  "is  the  place 
where  a  man  gets  his  chance.  Yes,  I  under- 
stand." 

They  wound  their  way  silently  among  the 
trees  down  the  north  slope,  until  suddenly  they 
came  to  a  clearing  where  the  gale  had  yearly 
pruned  out  the  trees  unfitted  for  existence  and 
left  an  opening  walled  with  pines  but  ceiled 
only  by  the  sky.  The  ground  within  was  still 
covered  with  snow,  but  as  the  two  stepped  into 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  cloisterlike  clearing  a 
fluff  of  color  seemed  to  spring  up  about  their 
feet  as  hundreds  of  anemones,  newly  wakened 
to  the  world,  unfolded  furry  calixes  to  the  sun. 

The  old  man  and  the  girl  stood  a  moment  in 
reverent  silence  before  the  quiet  miracle  of 


life.  It  was  the  Little  Schoolmistress  who 
finally  spoke.  "Oh,  it  is  'beyond  the  Jordan' !" 
she  breathed.    "What  are  they.  Daddy  Blake?" 

"Anemones,  but  the  hill  folk  call  them  'wind 
flowers.'  I  like  the  hill  name  best,  for  they 
always  grow  up  out  of  the  snow,  like  this, 
when  the  first  warm  wind  and  the  sun  come 
together." 

The  old  man  stooped  and  picked  one  of  the 
pink-purple  blossoms.  "Do  you  know  what  I 
always  think  of  when  I  come  up  here  this  way, 
in  the  spring?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  flower 
with  something  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
a  strong  man  looks  at  a  little  child  he  loves.  "I 
think  they're  getting  their  chance,  the  flowers, 
same  as  I'll  get  mine  over  Yonder.  They've 
found  their  'beyond  the  Jordan,'  ma'am."  And 
Daddy  Blake  smiled  whimsically  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  falling  into  his  mood. 
"They've  been  buried  up  here  in  the  dark  a 
good  many  months.  I  suppose  they  thought 
that  was  all  that  ever  was  going  to  come  to 
them — just  to  live  on  and  on  in  the  dark.  I 
know  how  ihey  felt — I've  felt  buried  pretty 
deep  and  dark  myself  these  past  months.  They 
must  have  been  surprised  when  they  looked 
up  and  saw  the  sun,  and  knew  they  were  alive, 
at  last — that  they  had  passed  'beyond  the 
Jordan.'  " 

"You  see,  it's  like  this,  ma'am,"  the  old 
man  went  on  with  his  thought.  "It  took  a  lot 
of  things  to  make  those  posies  ready  for  their 
chance.  I  expect  they  got  pretty  tired  of  carry- 
ing all  that  earth  and  snow  on  their  backs. 
They  probably  grumbled  about  it  some,  and 
felt  like  they  were  failures  because  they 
couldn't  throw  it  off — same  as  I  guess  we've  all 
felt  sometimes,  ma'am.  What  they  didn't 
know  was  they  didn't  have  to  throw  it  off ; 
that  there'd  be  a  way  opened  right  through  it 
for  them  when  the  time  came  for  their  chance." 

The  Little  Schoolmistress  had  been  eagerly 
gathering  flowers  as  the  old  man  talked,  but 
now  she  straightened  up  suddenly. 

"Oh,  Daddy  Blake  I"  she  cried,  "how  wonder- 
ful, how  wonderful  it  is !  The  life  in  the 
flowers  was  there  all  the  time  ;  they  just  didn't 
l^now  it,  that's  all.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now  is  that  now  it  has  become 
the  life  more  abundantly — the  resurrection  life. 
Daddy  Blake.  And  it  will  be  just  the  same 
with  us.  The  enduring,  and  the  failures,  and 
the  frets,  and  the  canon  walls,  and  the  gray- 
ness will  all  be  forgotten  when  we  open  our 
eyes  to  the  Sun  and  find  that  he  has  drawn 
us  'beyond  the  Jordan.'  It's  the  journey  toward 
it  that  brings  us  near  it.  I  didn't  dream  there 
was  life  anywhere  in  these  hills ;  and  yet  here 
(Continued  on  page  482) 


The  Violets'  Message 

BY  KATHRYN   C.  WHEELER 

The  earth  was  all  frozen  and  lifeless  and  still 
Under  the  lusterless  pall  of  the  snow ; 
Bare,  black  branches  of  shivering  trees 
Outlined  themselves  on  the  whiteness  below ; 
Everything,  everywhere,  silent  and  cold. 
Dead — as  the  bird  on  the  drifted  snow. 

But  the  sun  shone  steadily,  patiently  down 
On  the  pale,  still  world  in  its  shroud  of  death. 
And  called  to  the  blossom  buds,  sleeping  below, 
"Awake,   little   flowers,   to   the   south  wind's 
breath." 

Then   the  sun   and  the  warmth   of   the  soft 
south  wind 

Banished  the  frost  and  the  snow  and  the  wet. 
And  the  earth  so  apparently  lifeless  and  cold 
Came  alive  in  the  blue  of  the  violet. 

And  a  heart  that  was  hopeless  with  sorrow 
and  sin 

Knelt  by  that  marvelous  message  of  life, 
While  over  the  death  of  the  spirit  within 
Easter  spread  softly  its  blossoms  of  light. 
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Miss  Springtime  of  Happyland's  just  come  to  town, 
Arrayed  in  a  beautiful,  shimmering  gown, 
With  crocuses  'broidered  on  each  velvet  fold, 
And  jewels  of  dewdrops  and  buttercups  gold. 

Her  m.antle,  sweet-scented,  is  fluffy  with  frills 
Of  violets,  snowdrops  and  bright  daffodils. 
Pink  arbutus  buds  on  her  moss  bonnet  glow. 
And  jonquils  and  apple  blooms  beckon  and  blow. 

Around  her  fair  neck  a  white  cloud  scarf  she  throws. 
She  rides  in  a  carriage  perfumed  with  the  rose, 
The  south  wind  her  steed  is,  her  coachman  the  sun ; 
She  drives  into  town  bubbling  <3ver  with  fun. 


"Come,  laugh  with  me,  dance  with  me,  children !" 
she  cries ; 

"We'll  frolic  and  sing  'neath  the  bonny,  warm  skies. 
My  soft  breath  has  melted  the  snow  banks  away ; 
The  hillsides  with  wee  baby  blossoms  are  gay. 

"So  fold  up  your  frownings  and  sighings  and  tears, 
And  put  on  your  Happyland  faces,  my  dears. 
For  Springtime  has  come  just  to  make  you  all  glad, 
And  help  you  forget  to  be  sorry  or  sad. 

"Slip  out  with  me  now  'neath  the  deep  April  blue. 
And  hark  to  the  stories  I'll  Vvhisper  to  you— 
The  stories  of  winter  snows  burying  deep 
The  little,  brown  nestling  seeds,  fallen  asleep ; 

"And  how  they  awaken  as  flowers  to  see 
The  green-fringing  treetop  and  honey-sweet  bee ; 
And  robins  a-tiptoe,  and  eggs  in  the  nest. 
And  all  Nature  calling,  'Arouse  from  your  rest!' 

'And  then,  when  you're  weary,  I'll  waft  you  away 
On  lullaby  dreams  of  another  glad  day. 
When  wee  ones  shall  waken   and  wee  ones  shall  sing, 
For  the  Happyiand  Lady  has  brought  back  the  spring." 


The  Coat  of  Many  Pockets 

BY    ALICE    E.  ALLEN 


THE  COAT  hung  in  the  big  plate  glass 
window  of  Wayland's  store.  It  was 
the  color  of  fire,  and  geraniums,  and  all 
the  warm,  cheery  things  Cornelia  loved.  It  was 
double-breasted.  It  had  a  real  velvet  collar 
and  bright  brass  military-looking  buttons.  It 
was  just  Cornelia's  size.  It  had  pockets — one 
on  each  side.  The  pockets  were  the  best  part 
ot  the  coat,  Cornelia  thought. 

"If  I  only  could  have  it,"  she  said. 
It  was  to  herself  alone  that  Cornelia  spoke. 
She  knew  there  wasn't  much  money.  She 
knew  how  hard  mother  worked  making  over 
Edith's  things  for  her  and  hers  for  Louise, 
And  she  knew  that  the  beautiful  scarlet  coat 
cost  altogether  too  much  for  any  little  girl 
who  was  the  middle  one. 

But  Cornelia  wasn't  the  only  one  who  saw 
and  wanted  the  coat.  Every  time  mother  went 
by  the  store  she  stopped  to  admire  it.  Cornelia 
did  need  a  new  coat  badly.  And  it  seemed  a 
pity  that,  loving  bright  colors  as  she  did,  she 
must  always  wear  Edith's  outgrown  blue  things. 
Almost  before  she  knew  it,  mother  found  her- 
self in  the  store  pricing  the  coat.  It  cost 
double  the  money  in  her  slim  purse. 

"If  I  had  a  good  pattern,"  she  said  half  to 
herself,  "I  could  make  a  coat." 

"I  have  a  beautiful  remnant  of  red  broad- 
cloth," said  the  salesman  politely. 

"Oh,  let  me  see  it,  please  !"  cried  mother. 
*      *      *  * 

The  day  before  Easter  Cornelia  and  six  other 
very  little  girls  went  to  the  church  to  rehearse 


a  very  little  exercise  which  they  were  to  give. 

"I'm  going  to  wear  my  new  red  coat,"  re- 
marked Daisy  on  the  way  home.  "It's  the  one 
that  was  in  Wayland's  window." 

Sure  enough,  when  Cornelia,  breathless  with 
running,  paused  before  the  big  window  the 
coat  was  gone.  And,  although  she  had  known 
all  the  time  she  couldn't  have  it,  a  lump  came 
into  her  throat. 

But  when  she  ran  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  there  in  the  window  of  the  little  living 
room  was  mother.  And  she  was  waving  some- 
thing bright  and  red  at  Cornelia. 

"Oh,  hurry,  hurry,"  she  cried,  quite  as  ex- 
cited as  Cornelia  herself.  When  Cornelia  burst 
into  the  room,  there  before  her  unbelieving 
eyes  was  a  little  scarlet  coat  as  like  the  one 
in  Wayland's  window  as  anything  could  be. 

"It's  done  to  the  very  last  button,"  cried 
mother.  "I  bought  a  remnant  of  cloth,  dear, 
and  made  it  myself.    I  do  hope  it's  right." 

The  red  coat  fitted  Cornelia  beautifully.  She 
was  too  happy  for  any  words.  She  rubbed  her 
cheek  against  the  warm,  soft  collar.  She 
fingered  the  brass  buttons.  She  reached  her 
hands  expectantly  toward  the  pockets. 

"There  aren't  any  pockets,  dear,"  apologized 
mother.  "I  didn't  have  enough  cloth.  You 
don't  mind  very  much,  do  you?" 

Fortunately  just  then  Aunt  Cornelia  came  in. 
And  smoothing  the  pretty  coat  into  shape,  and 
admiring  its  color  and  curves,  neither  she  nor 
mother  noticed    Cornelia's  silence. 

As  soon  as  she  could,  Cornelia  slipped  away 


upstairs  to  her  own  room.  There  was  a  tiny 
closet  opening  from  it.  Here,  in  the  dark, 
Cornelia  sat  down  on  an  old  trunk  to  think 
things  out. 

A  coat  without  pockets !  What  were  coats 
for,  anyhow,  if  not  to  have  a  number  of  con- 
venient pockets  ?  But  could  any  little  girl  whose 
mother  had  scrimped  out  of  her  own  hard- 
earned  money  to  buy  cloth,  who  had  sat  up 
night  after  night  to  cut  and  make  a  coat — 
could  any  little  girl  with  such  a  mother  tell  her 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  wear  a  coat 
without  pockets  ? 

Suddenly  a  plan  came  to  Cornelia,  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  out. 

*      *      *  * 

Next  morning,  as  Cornelia  was  dressing  for 
church,  mother  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Aunt  Cornelia  is  ill,  children,"  she  called. 
"I'll  have  to  go  over  there  a  little  while.  Help 
each  other  dress,  and  I'll  be  at  church  in  time 
to  hear  Cornelia  speak." 

"May  I  speak  in  my  new  coat?"  Cornelia 
called  down.    "Daisy's  going  to  keep  hers  on." 

"Why — yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  mother. 

Mother  was  late  getting  to  church.  The 
seven  little  girls  were  already  going  up  to  give 
their  exercise.  Mother  smiled  when  she  saw 
the  two  red-coated  ones  among  the  white  ones. 

"Two  early  Easter  flowers  out  with  some  late 
snowflakes,"  she  thought. 

But  mother  lost  the  thought  and  the  smile 
together  and  stood  in  the  back  of  the  church 
(^Continued  on  page  482) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  April  14,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  2  -.23 — 3  -.6.  Golden  Text, 
Mark  2:27;  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

We  resume  our  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  lesson  contains  two  incidents,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  Sabbath  day.  One 
happened  in  the  fields,  probably  as  he  was 
returning  on  the  Sabbath  morning  from  some 
Galilean  town  near  Capernaum.  The  other 
happened  in  the  synagogue,  as  I  think  in 
Capernaum.  Jesus'  activity  had  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Pharisees.  They  followed  him 
closely,  always  watching  for  some  technical 
transgression  of  law  or  tradition.  Their  pres- 
ence disturbed  him  not  in  the  least.  He  pur- 
sued his  way  with  steady,  even  step,  teaching 
truth,  helping  humanity,  revealing  God. 

The  grainfield  scene  is  wholly  Oriental. 
Neither  fences  nor  walls  marked  off  the  fields. 
Narrow  paths,  beaten  hard  by  many  feet,  ran 
through  the  fields  of  grain,  ripe,  or  nearly  so. 
The  disciples  rubbed  the  kernels  of  wheat, 
or  barley,  or  whatever  the  grain  was,  out  of 
the  heads  which  they  pulled  from  the  stalks. 
The  watching  Pharisees  saw  an  infraction  of 
the  traditions  and  deliverances  by  the  rabbis 
which  had  been  added  as  notes  and  explana- 
tions to  the  law.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  sup- 
ported by  historic  illustrations  and  ending  with 
the  declaration  that  he  was  "Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath," is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  far- 
reaching  utterances  of  his  whole  ministry. 
Not  even  yet  has  the  church  come  to  under- 
stand the  sweep  of  it. 

Lesson  Divides  Itself  into  the  Walk,  tite 
Talk,  the  Plot,  the  Defiance 

The  lesson  divides  easily  and  naturally  into 
four  parts:  i.  The  Walk.  2.  The  Talk. 
3.  The  Plot.    4.  The  Defiance. 

1.  The  Walk.  Verse  23 — Morning.  Dis- 
ciples hungry,  or  made  to  feel  so  by  the  sight 
of  ripened  wheat.  Jesus  going  to  the  city  for 
the  synagogue  service.  Pharisees  in  the  com- 
pany, on  the  watch  for  some  offense ;  per- 
haps only  two  of  three,  not  necessarily  many. 
Pulling  the  grain  heads  delays  the  walk  a  little. 
The  Pharisees  notice  and  begin  to  criticise. 

2.  The  Talk.  Verses  24-28 — "Your  disciples 
are  plucking  grain  heads,"  they  say.  "Yes,  I 
see.  But  they  are  doing  no  wrong,"  answered 
Jesus.  "No  wrong?  They  are  breaking  the 
law."  "How?"  "They  are  thrashing  grain 
on  the  Sabbath  day."  "Yes,  but  they  are  no 
worse  than  David  and  his  men.  They  did 
break  law,  but  they  were  blameless.  Must 
a  hungry  man  go  without  food  on  the  Sabbath  ? 
What  is  the  Sabbath  ?  A  day  for  man's  bless- 
ing, not  for  his  burden.  God  made  it  for 
man,  and  I  am  its  Lord." 

That  answer  silences  and  angers  the  Phari- 
sees. They  reach  the  city  and  follow  Jesus 
to  the  synagogue. 

3.  The  Plot.  Chapter  3:1-2— The  man  with 
the  withered  hand  furnishes  the  base  of  it. 
Either  they  found  him  in  the  street  and  took 
him  in  in  order  to  test  Jesus,  or  else  having 
seen  him  already  in  the  synagogue  they  were 
quick  to  perceive  an  opportunity.  They  prac- 
tically challenge  Jesus  to  work  the  miracle  of 
healing  on  the  man.  If  he  does  it,  he  will  be- 
come a  lawbreaker.  So  they  ask  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  healing  (Matt.  12:10). 

4.  The  Defiance.  Verses  3-6 — ^Jesus  hears  the 
question,  knows  its  import  and  accepts  the 
challenge.  "Stand  forth,"  he  says  to  the  man. 
The  sufferer  obeys.  Then  comes  the  rebutting 
question  (v.  4).  They  decline  to  answer. 
Here  is  the  one  place  where  it  is  said  of 
Jesus  that  he  was  angry.  His  wrath  was 
righteous,  not  sinful.  Those  men  were  arrant 
hypocrites.  Then  in  calm  majesty  he  healed 
the  man.  It  is  his  declaration  of  defiance  of 
the  Pharisees  and  their  tradition.  See  how 
obstinately  mean  they  were  (v.  6).  Those 
Pharisees    sought    adherents    of    the  Roman 


The  Use  of  the  Sabbath 

power,  which  they  hated,  and  with  them  plotted 
more  deeply  for  the  destruction  of  Jesus. 

Do  What  Mercy  and  Service  Demand,  Is 
Sabbath  Law 

The  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  interpreting  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  said  in  effect :  To  show  mercy 
is   to   keep   holy   the    Sabbath    (Matt.  12:7). 

Human  interest  surpasses  tradition  as  a 
moral  force. 

Christ  said  to  his  day,  "I  am  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  Enjoy  it."  He  did  not  say,  "Make 
il  a  day  of  brass  bands  and  railway  excur- 
sions." 

The  Pharisees  said  by  their  acts,  "Tradition 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath."  Jesus  answered, 
"I  am  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  That  law  was 
a  fossil ;  that  Lord  was  a  living  fact. 

A  mean  religious  man  is  the  meanest  thing 
in  the  world.  Such  was  the  grainfield,  syna- 
gogue Pharisee  of  our  lesson. 

The  most  intolerant  people  on  earth  have  al- 
ways been  religious  bigots.  Constant  walking 
a  crack  will  so  habituate  a  man  to  looking  down 
that  he  will  never  see  treetop  or  mountain 
height,  or  at  night  the  gleaming  stars. 

Jesus  was  the  best  balanced  man  of  his  own 
or  any  time.  The  meanest  caviling  never  ex- 
cited him. 

The  Pharisees  appealed  always  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders.  Jesus  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures  alone.  In  that  no  man  ever  has 
been  his  equal. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law  is  plain 
enough  :  Do  what  mercy  and  service  demand. 
The  question  of  travel  on  the  Sabbath  can  be 
easily  settled  by  that  rule. 

"My  way  or  none,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
Pharisee. 

No  other  teacher  of  the  world  has  made  the 
claim  that  Jesus  made  as  to  the  Sabbath.  Why? 
Great  teachers  have  said,  "We  teach  the  truth." 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  truth." 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis^ — Jesus  teaches  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
divine  gift  to  man,  and  that  he  keeps  it  best 
who  uses  it  freely  for  heavenly  purposes. 

To  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  from  ordinary 
labor  is  either  greatly  to  bless  or  seriously  to 
injure  mankind.  We  cannot  escape  the 
dilemma.  The  time  which  is  not  devoted  to 
productive  employment  will  be  given  to  hurtful 
pursuits  unless  guarded  by  conscientious  care. 
The  soul  abhors  inaction.  We  must  by  our 
very  constitution  keep  busy ;  and  he  need  not 
be  a  very  wise  man  to  discover  that  Satan 
finds  plenty  of  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
A  Sabbath  which  is  not  sanctified  by  religion 
is  easily  debased  by  vice. 

The  original  Sabbath  law  was  written  for  a 
pastoral  people  in  a  semitropical  country.  In 
such  a  country  and  community  the  gathering 
of  fuel  and  building  of  a  fire  (Ex.  35  :3)  was 
simply  opening  the  door  to  those  household 
luxuries  which  are  so  dear  to  the  rich  and  such 
a  burden  to  the  wage  earner.  Such  details 
never  constituted  any  part  of  a  universal  law. 
Judaism  was  a  race  religion,  but  Christianity 
is  a  world  religion.  And  the  spirit  of  the  law 
remains,  as  the  spirit  of  all  law  remains,  to 
be  lived  under  each  sky  and  in  each  age  as 
shall  best  secure  its  original  purpose.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  in  its  letter  and  nothing 
optional  in  its  spirit  (II.  Cor.  3  :6).  The  aim 
of  the  law  is  as  binding  as  it  ever  was,  and  the 
mode  of  its  observance  as  free  as  the  spirit 
of  all  loving  service. 

Law  of  the  Sabbath  Originally  for  Protec- 
tion of  the  Poor  Man 

Verse  23 — The  Sabbath  has  suffered  almost 
as  much  from  its  friends  as  from  its  foes. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  poor  man's 


law.  It  was  to  protect  him  from  grinding  toil 
(Ex.  20:10).  In  many  of  our  Christian  homes 
today  the  servants  dread  the  day  which  means 
a  seven-course  dinner  and  all  the  guest  rooms 
full.  The  law  was  to  protect  the  poor,  those 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  pleasing  their 
employers. 

Rubbing  an  ear  of  wheat  in  one's  hand  is  "a 
kind  of  thrashing" !  Of  course  thrashing  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  There- 
fore rubbing  an  ear  of  wheat  in  your  hand  to 
get  at  the  kernels  is  a  mortal  sin. 

Verse  25 — Jesus  appealed  to  that  common 
sense  which  even  hair-splitting  logic  is  at 
times  obliged  to  hear,  and  showed  how  the  most 
devoted  and  pious  of  their  heroes  disregarded 
the  letter  of  a  law  to  observe  which  meant 
starvation  for  the  defenders  of  the  country. 
Even  the  "Tales  from  the  Talmud"  (p.  126) 
shows  us  how  the  more  sensible  of  the  Jewish 
exegetes  took  this  view,  quoting  Leviticus  18:5 
to  prove  that  a  man  is  to  "live"  by  the  law  of 
God  rather  than  to  die  by  it. 

Verse  26 — The  priest  gave  David  and  his 
famished  soldiers  the  sacred  bread,  but  with 
some  misgivings. 

Verse  27 — But  on  the  part  of  our  Lord 
everything  was  clear  to  his  divine  apprehension. 
He  gets  down  to  the  origin,  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  law.  It  was  for  man's  good,  not  his 
oppression.  A  disciple  is  to  use  his  good 
sense  in  religion  as  well  as  in  business.  He  is 
to  put,  as  our  supreme  court  would  say,  "a 
reasonable"  construction  on  the  law.  Our 
judges  rightly  hold  that  he  who  reads  into  a 
law  an  impossible  demand  is  to  blame  for  its 
later  violation.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  never 
mastered  this  passage.  They  saw  all  around 
them  the  desecration  of  holy  time.  They  saw 
wicked  and  degrading  amusements  fill  up  the 
sacred  hours.  And  they,  like  the  Pharisees 
before  them,  in  their  wish  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  the  commandment  so  interpreted  it  that 
it  became  odious  to  the  good  as  well  as  to 
the  bad. 

Jesus  Had  Right  to  Change  or  Abrogate 
Sabbath  Law 

Verse  28 — This  was  a  bold  statement  for 
Jesus  to  make,  but  he  made  it  unequivocally. 
He  had  the  right  to  abrogate  the  law  if  that 
seemed  best  to  him.  We  must  remember  that 
a  strict  Sabbath,  an  impossibly  strict,  an  ab- 
surdly strict  Sabbath,  had  become  among  the 
Jews  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  Jesus  knew  this, 
and  he  knew  also  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
law  would  put  him  outside  the  pale  with  men 
of  the  stricter  sort.  So  he  deliberately  added 
that  he  had  the  right  not  only  to  interpret  the 
law  but  to  change  it  or  abrogate  it  if  it  should 
seem  to  him  necessary  to  do  so. 

Chapter  3:1 — Jesus  was  not  in  hiding.  He 
knew  that  what  he  had  said  would  rouse  the 
rulers  of  the  Jewish  church  to  fury.  He  could 
see  that  they  had  accepted  his  challenge  and 
were  preparing  to  rally  their  forces.  He  would 
repeat  his  declaration  of  principles  not  in  the 
fields  but  in  the  synagogue  itself. 

Jesus  Accepts  Practical  Challenge  of 
Pharisees  to  Heal  Withered  Hand 
Verse  2 — The  presence  of  a  man  with  a 
withered  hand  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
"carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  as  we  say.  The 
room  appears  to  have  been  crowded  with  eager 
spectators.  Would  Jesus  go  on  or  would  he 
go  back? 

Verse  3 — Jesus,  to  make  his  stand  more 
evident,  called  the  man  to  the  front  and  then, 
with  the  subject  of  their  controversy  between 
himself  and  his  enemies,  dared  them  to  repeat 
their  construction  of  the  law. 

Verse  s — This  is  the  only  time  when  it  is 
recorded  of  Jesus  that  he  exhibited  anger — 
righteous  wrath.  And  he  wrought  the  miracle 
so  openly  that  he  widened  and  made  impass- 
able the  breach. 

Verse  6 — And  straightway  the  Pharisees  did 
what  the  leaders  of  a  corrupt  church  always 
do,  they  appealed  to  the  state  officials  to  take 
up  the  case  and  visit  with  the  "secular  arm" 
punishment  upon  one  who  had  defied  the  con- 
stituted spiritual  "authorities."  When  a  church 
does  that  it  draws  near  its  end. 
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Week  Beginning  April  7,  1912 

Topic — The  Lord  of  life.    Luke  7:11-15. 

Here  is  the  old  story  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 
Her  son  had  died.  Out  of  the  gate  the  funeral 
company  passed,  slowly,  sadly,  as  all  like  com- 
panies go.  Jesus,  journeying  westward,  had 
come  almost  to  the  city,  and  would  have  en- 
tered presently.  Of  course  the  two  companies 
met — -the  mother  and  her  mourning  friends ; 
Jesus  and  his  twelve  disciples.  The  party 
from  the  city  probably  did  not  know  him, 
though  they  must  have  heard  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  done  in  various  places.  They 
surely  had  not  the  least  idea  of  how  great  was 
his  power. 

As  the  companies  met  and  Jesus  saw  the 
woman  weeping,  pity  filled  his  heart.  He  com- 
prehended it  all.  He  spoke  to  the  mother 
gently.  "Weep  not,"  he  said.  Then  when  the 
bearers  had  set  down  the  bier  he  took  his 
place  by  it,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  it  said, 
"Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise." 

The  blind  eyes  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  heard ; 
the  young  man  arose.  Fear  and  astonishment 
filled  every  heart.  Who  was  this  that  could 
bring  to  life  a  man  that  was  dead?  Then 
with  one  accord  they  glorified  God  for  the 
great  Prophet  he  had  raised  up  among  the 
people.  Of  course  the  fame  of  it  went  far 
abroad.  Outside  the  city  gate  of  Nain  no  such 
sight  had  ever  before  been  seen.  The  heart- 
broken woman  went  back  to  her  home  re- 
joicing. Who  were  they?  Did  that  son  and 
mother  become  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  How  could 
they  help  it?  They  had  all  been  face  to  face 
with  the  Lord  of  life. 

"Lord  of  life!"  Think  of  it!  Lord  of  bodily 
life  (John  i  :3).  "All  things  were  made  by 
him."  And  to  him  every  human  being  that  has 
ever  lived  shall  bow  the  knee  (Phil.  2:10). 
There  he  stood;  looking  like  one  of  them,  act- 
ing like  one  of  them,  speaking  like  one  of  them. 
And  yet  he  was  different.  No  one  of  them 
could  say,  as  he  did  to  one  who  was  dead, 
"Arise,"  and  be  obeyed  as  he  had  been.  He 


could  have  said  "Die"  to  any  one  of  them 
who  were  looking  on,  and  death  would  have 
come  instantly  (Matt.  28:18). 

Lord  of  spiritual  life.  That  fact  had  not 
appeared  in  its  power  to  those  whom  he  met 
by  the  gate  of  Nain.  But  many  a  person  out 
of  whom  he  had  cast  an  evil  spirit  knew  that  he 
v/as  a  spiritual  Saviour.  Many  persons  who 
felt  themselves  bound  under  the  power  of  sin 
knew  that  he  could  send  life  where  there 
had  been  spiritual  death.  That  phase  of  the 
power  of  Christ  most  interests  us  of  today. 
The  unforgiven  soul  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  The  life  which  he  brought  to  the  woman 
who  had  been  a  sinner  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  in  Capernaum  was  spiritual  life. 
And  we  who  have  been  saved,  really  saved,  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life. 

The  power  to  bring  dead  bodies  back  to  life 
has  ended,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned.  But 
the  power  to  bring  dead  souls  to  life  remains. 
We  cannot  do  it,  but  we  can  bring  another  soul 
face  to  face  with  Jesus,  and  then  his  word 
of  power  can  give  the  life  which  the  soul 
needs.  The  one  great  end  of  the  church  is 
to  bring  souls  to  Christ  and  build  them  up  in 
Christ.  If  the  church  fails  in  that  it  is  no 
better  than  any  organization  which  means  gen- 
eral human  welfare.   

The  miracle  at  the  gate  of  Nain  revealed 
the  compassion  of  Jesus.  It  was  compassion 
for  those  who  did  not  know  him,  and  had 
never  seen  him  before.  He  had  shown  it 
often  in  Capernaum.  But  he  had  become  a 
resident  of  that  city,  and  everyone  knew  him. 
Here,  however,  he  seems  to  have  gone  just 
to  meet  this  poor  widow  about  to  leave  her 
son  in  the  tomb,  and  to  show  not  only  com- 
passion but  a  power  which  he  had  not  yet  shown 
at  all.  He  pitied  those  who  did  not  know  him 
in  the  least. 

He  is  still  the  same.  We  have  sorrow, 
troubles  of  every  kind,  and  his  consolations  are 


still  ready  for  us  if  we  go  to  him.  We  can- 
not see  him,  but  there  comes  a  spiritual  con- 
solation which  words  cannot  express,  and  when 
our  sorrow  is  the  death  of  some  loved  one, 
then  there  is  no  comforter  that  can  compare 
with  the  invisible  but  ever  present  Christ. 

That  miracle  at  the  gate  of  Nain  was  also  a 
suggestion  of  the  resurrection.  If  one  dead 
body  can  be  called  back  to  life  by  a  word  of 
power,  another  can,  all  can.  The  question 
whether  the  dead  rise  was  much  on  the  lips 
of  men  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  If  there  were  any 
Sadducees  in  Nain,  the  miracle  at  the  city 
gate  must  have  shocked  their  theories.  That 
young  man  was  dead,  or  at  least  he  was  being 
carried  to  his  burial.  Everyone  thought  he 
was  dead,  and  mistakes  of  the  sort  by  which 
living  persons  have  been  buried  as  if  dead 
have  been  few.  The  young  man  certainly  re- 
turned to  his  home  alive  amid  great  rejoicing. 
The  Christian  church  is  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
we  die  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Then  the  universe  will  rejoice  as  once  at  Nain 
the  whole  city  rejoiced. 

The  miracle  at  the  gate  of  Nain  revealed 
the  worthlessness  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  all 
the  traditions  which  the  past  had  heaped  upon 
and  around  the  old  law.  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of 
the  religious  class  in  Nain  had  defiled  himself 
by  touching  the  bier,  and  must  be  unclean  and 
come  into  touch  with  no  one  until  the  legal 
hour  of  his  cleansing  had  come.  What  did 
he  care?  At  Nain's  gate  he  met  personified 
sorrow;  he  turned  it  to  joy.  He  confronted 
death ;  in  him  was  life,  and  he  cast  its  power 
upon  death  and  conquered  it.  To  save  a  life 
was  better  than  to  save  a  tradition.  To  break 
the  power  of  death,  even  if  his  act  broke  a 
human  superstition  that  was  a  fetter  on  love, 
v;as  to  him  the  one  imminent  demand  of  the 
hour.  He  scorned  the  letter,  he  kept  the  spirit 
of  the  law.    That  is  all  we  are  asked  to  do 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


April  14,  19  2 

STRENGTHENING  THE  SABBATH 
Topic— How    can   we   enrich    our    Sabbaths  ? 
Mark  2:23-28;  3:1-6. 

This  is  putting  the  right  end  of  the  Sunday 
question  first.  Here  we  exercise  our  minds 
on  how  to  make  rich  the  one  day  in  the  week 
that  is  in  memory  of  God  and  for  the  honor 
of  man.  Aside  from  its  Christian  character, 
the  Lord's  day  represents  one-seventh  of  all 
our  life ;  and  so  it  deserves  special  attention. 
Out  of  the  present  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject every  interested  person  should  get  at  least 
one  practical  hint  for  Sabbath  observance  ;  re- 
membering always,  however,  that  the  day  is  not 
one  of  mere  rules  and  human  regulations.  In 
details,  each  person  must  plan  his  own  Sab- 
bath keeping.   

A  different  day  is  desirable.  The  first  day  of 
the  week  should  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
other  days  of  toil  and  labor.  May  we  never 
outgrow  "Sunday  clothes,"  and  the  other  little 
signs  which  mark  this  a  day  set  apart.  A 
"Sunday  treat"  for  the  children  is  the  usage 
of  many  families.  Even  the  oft-debated  "Sun- 
day dinner,"  which  gathers  the  whole  family 
about  the  board  for  a  festal  meal,  serves  a 
Sabbath  office,  as  the  old  Jews  recognized. 
Reading  should  be  different,  and  music  and 
exercise.  Whatever  will  signalize  this  as  a 
day  set  apart  for  singular  and  sacred  purposes 
is  to  be  cultivated  assiduously. 

Only  a  rest  day  can  be  a  right  day.  A  double 
signboard  is  common  along  the  highways.  Such 


is  the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  points  back- 
ward and  forward — it  is  a  memorial  of  creation, 
the  rest  day  of  Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  a  reminder 
of  the  resurrection,  which  all  our  lives  may 
share  with  Christ.  Every  well  kept  Sabbath 
is  fraught  with  messages  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  of  the  completed  work  of  his  Son 
and  of  the  endless  life  that  may  be  lived  in  him. 

One    great  hymn    or    poem    committed  to 

memory  each  Sunday  would  store  the  mind 

with  priceless  treasures  and  tinge  all  of  one's 

thinking.   

Mindful  of  the  merciful  mission  of  the  Lord's 
day,  it  is  a  wise  practice  to  seek  to  visit  at 
least  one  sick  or  bereaved  person  every  Sab- 
bath. How  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  day  would 
be  enhanced  if  all  of  us  were  seeking  for 
some  work  of  mercy  to  do  then ! 

Like  a  mountain  peak,  the  Sabbath  is  a  place 
of  outlook.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  enlarg- 
ing the  soul's  horizons.  Then  it  is  that  Beulah 
lEind  comes  especially  into  view.  The  educa- 
tional uses  of  the  day  are  enhanced  by  every 
thought  given  to  the  distant  realms  where 
Sabbath  is  kept  by  brethren  of  many  colors 
and  climes  and  conditions. 

Especially  is  the  Sabbath  the  day  for  a  new 
beginning ;  a  day  for  absorbing,  through  com- 
munion with  God,  fresh  strength  for  the 
temptations  snd  tasks  that  may  fall  to  our 
lot  during  the  ensuing  week.  A  sense  of  this 
renewing  of  life  during  the  Sabbath  seems  to 


have  been  in  Whittier's  heart  when  he  wrote 
his  "First-Day  Thoughts" — 

In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no  human 
tongue 

Shall  utter  words  ;  where  never  hymn  is  sung, 
Nor   deep-toned    organ    blown,    nor  censer 
swung, 

Nor   dim   light   falling   through    the  pictured 
pane  ! 

There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 
The  still  small  voice  which  reached  the  proph- 
et's ear  ; 

Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 
Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tables  saw ! 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin. 

Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 

The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 

And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain. 
May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein. 

Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 
With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread — 

But  cheerful,  in  the  light  around  me  thrown, 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led. 

Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  his  strength 
alone  ! 


Take  hold,  my  son,  of  the  toughest  knots 
of  life  and  try  to  untie  them  ;  try  to  be  worthy 
of  man's  highest  estate ;  have  high,  noble,  manly 
honor.  There  is  but  one  test  of  everything 
and  that  is,  "Is  it  right?"  If  it  is  not,  turn 
away  from  it. — Henry  A.  Wise. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Japanese  Deplore  American  Decadence 

In  view  of  the  increasing  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  and  the  fact  that  only  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  the  eleven  states 
farthest  west  were  born  in  Asia,  while  60  per 
cent  have  come  from  the  northern  European 
countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  ex- 
clusion laws  seem  to  the  Japanese  to  brand 
them  as  undesirable  and  that  they  feel  we 
"welcome  the  scum  of  Europe  with  open  arms 
at  Ellis  island  while  repudiating  the  elite  of 
Asia  at  San  Francisco."  The  Literary  Digest 
quotes  extracts  from  The  Osaka  Asahi,  a  rep- 
resentative of  high  caste  Oriental  civilization, 
criticising  our  exclusion  legislation  and  re- 
garding disdainfully  the  American  with  his 
singular  prejudices  and  narrow  animosities  in 
regard  to  the  yellow  races.    It  says : 

"What  we  deplore,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Americans  themselves,  is  their  growing  racial 
prejudice,  their  tendency  to  set  up  stricter  and 
stricter  distinctions  between  the  white  and  the 
yellow  peoples,  thus  themselves  revealing  the 
decadence  of  their  ideals.  This  decadence  is 
due  to  the  endeavors  they  make  to  effect  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  American  population  by 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  low  class  people 
from  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  speedily  bringing 
the  unclaimed  land  in  the  western  states  under 
cultivation  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man.  .  .  . 
The  danger  that  threatens  America  is  not  the 
entrance  of  the  yellow  people  into  their  coun- 
try but  the  retrogression  of  their  civilization 
and  the  decline  of  their  ideals  caused  by  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  whites." 

Progress  in  Spite  of  Political  Turmoil 

Living  in  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  especially  turned,  our  mission- 
aries in  Persia  are  in  isolation  and  uncertainty, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  except  as  the  papers  from 
England  and  America  carry  information.  A 
recent  letter  says  that  for  six  weeks  neither 
letter  nor  paper  nor  a  rumor  from  the  outside 
world  reached  them,  nor  were  they  able  to  send 
anything  out  to  the  world  except  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Russian  consul,  who  occasionally  sent  a 
letter  through  to  Russia  to  be  stamped  and 
forwarded  from  there.  But  the  work  goes  on 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  and  the  workers 
are  not  shaken  in  their  firm  belief  that  the 
Pilot  is  still  at  the  helm. 

After  a  tour  of  seventy-one  days  one  writes 
regarding  progress  in  Turkey  :  "It  is  interesting 
and  encouraging  to  know  that  the  rejuvenation 
of  Turkey  still  goes  on.  Away  off  here  on  the 
easternmost  confines,  in  the  most  inaccessible 
part  of  the  country,  there  are  many  signs  of 
the  strong  hand  of  the  new  government.  Its 
enemies  are  most  active,  but  their  efforts  are 
not  bearing  the  fruits  they  would  like  to  see, 
and  throughout  the  whole  region  of  Kurdistan 
there  are  those  who  have  not  turned  aside 
from  the  new  foundations  of  'liberty,  equality, 
brotherhood  and  justice.'  It  is  not  so  much 
the  change  in  government  that  gives  us  en- 
couragement as  it  is  the  change  in  the  ideals 
of  the  whole  people.  Even  the  Kurds,  who 
have  been  independent  tribes  since  before 
Xenophon  took  up  his  long  march,  are  hearing 
that  there  is  a  better  liberty  than  that  of 
their  wild,  irresponsible,  bloody  way,  and  they 
are  asking  for  schools  for  their  children." 

A  Missionary  "Reflects"  on  Home  Field 

The  reflections  of  a  missionary  on  furlough, 
furnished  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Patton  of  Kochau, 
China,  furnish  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
attitude  of  the  church  at  home  toward  the  great 
missionary  problems,  and  are  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  alike  by  pulpit  and  pew. 
They  are  as  follows : 

There  are  so  many  more  interested  in  the 
cause  than  we  thought. 

So  many  are  ready  to  be  interested  when 
personally  approached. 

The  key  to  the  home  situation  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  pastor. 

Pastors  are  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
appeals  and  thus  robbed  of  all  sense  of  per- 
spective. 

Pastors  need  more  sympathetic  cooperation 
from  the  field. 

The  missionary  himself  has  a  viewpoint,  ex- 


perience and  fund  of  information  which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  other ;  hence  his  added  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  semi- 
secular  preaching  of  the  home  pulpit  and  the 
direct  evangelism  of  the  foreign  field. 

There  is  a  great  restlessness  in  the  home 
ministry — whether  due  to  pulpit  or  pew  it  is 
here. 

Results  appeal  most  to  the  home  mind. 

Next  to  results  comes  the  "personal  touch." 
Remove  the  man,  foreigner  or  native,  and  bald 
facts  cease  to  hold  interest. 

The  apathy  and  indifference  of  those  who 
know  and  do  not  act  is  more  trying  to  deal 
with  than  the  ignorance,  vice  and  superstition 
of  the  foreign  field.  The  latter  is  usually 
coupled  with  some  degree  of  teachableness. 

One  Job  Only  for  a  Filipino  Family 

A  missionary  in  the  Philippines  notes  humor- 
ously what  he  calls  a  custom  of  the  Philippine 
race  to  have  but  one  steady  job  in  each  family, 
and  on  the  earnings  of  that  individual  not  only 
the  family  but  most  of  the  kinsfolk  are  likely  to 
live.  "This,"  explains  the  missionary  good 
humoredly,  "is  not  due,  as  you  may  think,  to 
a  constitutional  aversion  to  work,  but  comes 
from  a  desire  to  let  the  other  fellow  have  a 
chance  at  the  jobs  and  not  have  them  all  in  the 
same  outfit."  In  some  instances  a  young  boy 
or  girl  having  employment  as  clerk  or  school 
teacher,  at  $5  or  $6  gold  per  week,  becomes  the 
financial  support  of  father  and  several  older 
brothers,  as  well  as  mother  and  sisters,  all  quite 
as  able  as  she  to  work,  but  seeing  no  necessity 
of  it.  The  missionary  notes  one  case  in  which 
conditions  of  this  sort  became  a  family  tragedy 
when  a  brave  girl  who  had  been  engaged  as  a 
government  teacher  was  discovered  to  be  a 
leper  and  was  taken  away  by  the  government 
to  the  leper  colony  which  the  United  States 
maintains  in  the  islands. 

Dr.  Knox's  Lectures  in  India 

The  lectures  of  Dr.  George  W.  Knox  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  India,  being  delivered 
in  Colombo,  Candy,  Madura,  Madras,  Banga- 
lore, Hyderabad,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  Lahore, 
Hoshiarpur,  Saharanpur,  Agra,  Lucknow  and 
Allahabad,  while  he  visited  later  Benares, 
Bankipore  and  Calcutta.  Dr.  Knox  varied  his 
lectures,  but  the  three  that  were  given  most 
frequently  were  "The  Transformation  of 
Japan,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Religion"  and  "The 
Teachings  of  Jesus."  Wherever  he  went  the 
leading  citizens  presided,  and  many  friends  of 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  were  attracted  to  the 
meetings  upon  hearing  that  the  Union  Seminary 
lectureship  was  founded  in  memory  of  the  late 
president.  A  writer  in  The  Indian  Standard 
says :  "His  message  was  unmistakable  and 
through  and  through  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
our  faith,  and  while  persuasively  told,  uncom- 
promising in  its  fidelity." 

Former  Mormon  Wife  Denounces  Cult 

"The  organization  is  so  corrupt  that  it  should 
be  called,  instead  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  'The  Society  of  His 
Satanic  Majesty  of  Latter  Day  Devils,'  "  says 
one  who  was  for  years  a  plural  wife  and  a  Mor- 
mon missionary.  In  the  presence  of  fifty-two 
Mormon  elders  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  her  former  husband, 
Mrs.  Louie  E.  Brittain  spoke  with  intense 
feeling  to  an  audience  which  filled  Park  Street 
church  in  Boston.  She  described  the  growing 
financial  and  political  influence  of  Mormonism 
and  denounced  its  treatment  of  women  in 
vehement  language.  Polygamy  and  the  celestial 
marriage,  it  was  asserted,  are  the  very  essence 
of  Mormonism,  and  this  celestial  marriage  is 
more  degrading  than  open  polygamy.  She  de- 
clared from  personal  knowledge  that  polygamy 
is  not  dead.  Mormonism,  it  was  stated,  teaches 
the  breaking  of  every  one  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments— a  lie  to  a  gentile,  if  in  the  interest 
of  the  church,  is  not  a  lie  and  is  justified. 
Speaking  of  the  immigration  of  European  girls 
to  Utah,  Mrs.  Brittain  declared  that  this  method 
of  securing  converts  is  still  continued,  though 
their  passage  is  now  "contributed"  by  members 
instead  of  being  paid  directly  by  the  church. 
She  also  asserted  from  personal  knowledge  that 


representatives  of  Mormonism  may  be  found 
in  most  Boston  institutions  where  there  are 
young  women,  mentioning  several  schools  by 
name.   

Japan's  Remarkable  Prison  Worker 

Prisons  and  prisoners  are  much  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  the  Tokachi  prison  in  Japan 
is  no  exception.  The  worst  criminals  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  representing  the  lowest 
dregs  of  Japanese  life,  are  here  brought  to- 
gether and  confined  on  long  term  sentences, 
many  of  them  for  life.  And  it  is  among  this 
class  that  the  late  Rev.  N.  Sakamoto  had  such 
a  wonderful  ministry.  Having  himself  been 
made  a  political  prisoner  during  the  times 
when  Japan  was  changing  her  government,  his 
sympathies  were  aroused  in  b/ehalf  of  other 
prisoners  and  after  accepting  Christianity  he 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  this  work.  The 
Missionary  Herald  refers  to  him  as  a  remark- 
able figure  in  the  Christian  history  of  the  em- 
pire and  says  that  in  this  forbidding  prison 
Sakamoto  so  wrought  that  the  men  went  about 
their  tasks  with  a  new  spirit,  bearing  their 
punishment  and  performing  their  labors  with 
faithfulness  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  their 
faces  transfigured  with  joy  when  they  got  sight 
of  their  beloved  teacher.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  man  hundreds  of  criminals  and 
scores  of  warders  became  Christians. 


— In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  a  building  which  cost 
$225,000  was  recently  dedicated  for  the  use 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  general  secretary  and 
six  assistants  are  employed  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  association  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  missionary  work 
began  ninety  years  ago. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— "Peter's  vision — a  lesson  we  have  still  to 
learn"  was  the  leader's  theme  Friday  morning. 
To  give  the  India  map  talk  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Robinson  "treading  on  holy  ground,"  for  Miss 
Halsey  had  often  acted  as  guide  through  those 
three  great  missions.  She  noted  the  recent 
death  of  Rev.  John  N.  Hyde,  "the  man  of 
prayer,"  as  he  was  named  by  Hindu  Christians, 
and  spoke  of  the  harvest  he  had  reaped  in  the 
Ludhiana  district.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Candor  of 
Colombia  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorbold  and  Miss 
Sherman  of  Japan  pleaded  for  prayer  for  those 
countries.  Miss  Emma  Hall  of  Milwaukee, 
Westminster  guild  secretary,  gave  a  cheering 
report  of  the  growth  of  guild  chapters  in  Wis- 
consin. The  president  of  Peoria  Presbyterial 
Society  also  brought  her  "annual  salutation." 

— A  conference  of  officers  of  this  board  will 
be  held  May  1 1  in  the  assembly  room,  509 
South  Wabash  avenue,  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  same  Saturday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  there 
will  be  a  popular  meeting  with  missionary 
speakers  at  the  First  church,  corner  of  Indiana 
avenue  and  21st  street.  All  vice-presidents  and 
managers  of  the  board  are  invited  and  each 
synodical  and  presbyterial  society  is  asked  to 
appoint  one  delegate.  The  synodical  West- 
minster guild  secretaries  and  the  synodical  and 
presbyterial  young  people's  secretaries  are  also 
invited.   

Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions 

Miss  Jackson  of  Haines  School,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  March 
meeting,  work  among  the  freedmen  being  the 
subject  for  discussion.  She  reported  increased 
attendance  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year, 
better  conditions  in  the  homes  and  a  general 
improvement  along  all  lines.  One  great  source 
of  encouragement  is  a  clearer  conception  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  the  need  of  prepa- 
ration for  life  work.  The  advance  over  the 
former  generation  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  homes  of  the  negroes  who  have  received  a 
Christian  education,  there  being  a  real  evidence 
of  physical  development  in  the  children  in  ad- 
dition to  a  larger  sense  of  morality  and  more 
spirituality.  Miss  Rose  Harper,  president  of 
the  woman's  missionary  society  of  St.  James 
church  (colored).  New  York  City,  spoke  of  the 
work  of  that  society  and  the  organization  of  a 
children's  band  and  their  effort  to  develop  the 
church  life  in  their  own  community. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Christianity  and  Socialism 

Socialism  and  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  by 
Henry  C.  Vedder.  It  is  a  distinctly  hopeful 
sign  when  the  proposals  of  socialism  are  seri- 
ously considered  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
the  ethics  of  Jesus — the  standard  that  after  all 
must  be  ultimate  in  this  matter,  the  standard 
from  which  the  Christian  consciousness  can- 
not afford  to  be  diverted  in  its  estimate  of  and 
reaction  on  the  socialist  proposals.  Further,  it 
cannot  afford  uncritically  to  accept  the  estimates 
of  Jesus'  teachings  put  forth  in  this  connection 
by  those  who  are  already  committed  to  social- 
ism, and  who  therefore  view  Jesus  as  means  to 
their  socialistic  end  instead  of  viewing  socialism 
as  a  means  which  asks  to  be  accepted  for  Jesus' 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  Vedder  writes 
as  a  theologian,  and  so  he  does  not  confuse  the 
end  and  the  means  in  this  problem.  His  method 
is  historical.  First,  socialism  is  defined  and — 
a  yet  necessary  thing  in  books  of  this  char- 
acter— is  differentiated  from  anarchism,  com- 
munism, nihilism  and  the  social  fads  and  ec- 
centricities with  which  it  is  confused,  either 
in  the  minds  of  inquirers  or  in  the  persons 
of  some  socialists.  He  traces  the  growth  of 
the  socialist  movement  from  Lassalle  to  the 
Marxian  synthesis,  goes  back  to  Proudhon  and 
traces  the  fundamentally  different  growth  of 
the  anarchist  ideal  to  Kropotkin,  and  then 
describes  the  actual  growth  of  socialism  as 
practical  politics  in  England  and  America. 
Only  after  laying  this  broad  foundation  does 
the  author  apply  to  the  ideals  set  forth  the 
criterion  of  Jesus'  teachings.  And  his  findings 
are  not  averse  to  the  ethical  ideals  of  socialism  ; 
but  they  are  strongly  averse  to  the  materialism 
of  its  most  dominant  parties  and  individual 
advocates.  Therefore,  he  says,  socialism  and 
Christianity  are  not  alternatives  to  be  chosen 
between  but  possible  allies  which  "can  mutually 
do  each  other  good,  for  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  Christianity  would  be  the  better  for  being 
socialized,  and  it  is  certain  that  socialism 
greatly  needs  to  be  spiritualized."  But  he  also 
warns  us  not  to  invert  the  order  of  things : 
"Christianity  stands  first  of  all  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  individual.  The  new  man  must  be 
born  or  the  new  society  can  never  be."  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Philosophy 

Free  Will  and  Human  Responsibility,  by 
Hermon  Harrell  Horne.  As  a  compendium  of 
modern  thought — with  a  sufficient  historical 
background — on  the  subject  of  free  will,  this 
book  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  written  in  a  nontechnical  man- 
ner, and  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  most  inde- 
terminate subject  of  determinism  and  its  op- 
posing theories  may  read  the  volume  to  ad- 
vantage. The  author  himself  is  an  idealist  and 
a  believer  in  human  freedom  when  that  con- 
ception is  properly  qualified.  Being  an  ideal- 
ist, his  sketch  and  refutation  of  the  pragmatic 
and  Bergsonian  views  of  freedom  will  appear 
rather  inadequate  to  those  who  have  left  the 
idealist  for  these  later  teachers  of  a  freedom 
which  is  not  so  liable  as  was  the  older  concept 
to  dialectical  refutation.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Organ  and  Function,  by  B.  D.  Hahn.  The 
attitude  of  the  author  of  this  "study  of  evolu- 
tion" is  from  the  very  beginning  hostile  to  the 
theory  now  generally  accepted  by  scientists 
and  philosophical  thinkers.  Moreover,  the 
work  is  that  of  a  man  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  minutest  details  of  scientific  knowledge 
achieved  in  recent  years.  The  paradox  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author's  rea- 
soning is  directed  against  automatism  and 
the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  he  has  not  perceived  the  dif- 
ference between  automatic  and  theistic  evolu- 
tion. [Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston. 
^1  net. 

Travel 

Where  Half  the  World  Is  Waking  Up,  by 
Clarence  Poe.  The  writer  of  this  series  of 
travel  letters  from  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the 
Philippines  and  India  is  editor  of  a  southern 
agricultural  paper.  His  work  shows  evidence 
of  a  careful  study  of  political,  industrial  and 


social  conditions,  and  the  satisfactory  presenta- 
tion of  them,,  with  the  writer's  own  comments 
and  conclusions,  gives  a  real  value  to  the  book. 
The  chapter  on  "The  New  China,"  written 
several  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  begins  thus :  "Within  eighteen 
months  China  will  have  a  parliament  or  a  rev- 
olution (she  may  have  both)."  Mr.  Poe  has 
made  other  predictions,  whose  fulfillment  his 
readers  may  await  with  interest.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  note  that  the  work  of  Christian  missions 
has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  so  intelligent 
and  wide-awake  an  observer.  [Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  New  York. 

Panama:  The  Canal,  the  Country  and  the 
People,  by  Albert  Edwards.  Published  last 
fall  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  readable 
travel  books  of  the  season,  Mr.  Edwards's  vol- 
ume is  now  reprinted,  in  an  attractive  illus- 
trated edition  as  the  initial  volume  of  Mac- 
millan's  new  travel  series.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.50  net; 

Recent  Distinctive  Fiction 

In  some  of  the  new  fiction  there  appears  an 
insistent  note  of  sadness  which,  since  it  char- 
acterizes four  of  the  best  of  the  novels  that 
have  appeared  this  year,  has  come  to  have  a 
haunting  significance.  It  is  the  sadness,  the 
tragedy,  of  disillusionment.  And,  by  the  way, 
what  element  in  life  so  lends  itself  to  the  ar- 
tistic maker  of  books  as  that  most  poignant  and 
wistful  phase  of  human  suffering — disillusion- 
ment? It  is  present  in  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick's brilliant,  subtle,  intricate  Tante  (Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.  $1.30  net),  and 
present  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  frighten 
away  those  readers  to  whom  the  word  "trag- 
edy," as  applied  to  a  story,  means  something 
to  be  avoided.  For  a  long  time  Miss  Sedg- 
wick has  been  regarded  by  critical  readers  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  novelists 
in  this  country.  With  "Tante"  the  brilliant 
promise  of  "A  Fountain  Sealed,"  "Amabel 
Channice"  and  "Franklin  Winslow  Kane"  ex- 
pands into  full  maturity.  The  story  is  that  of 
a  famous  woman  pianist,  the  rage  of  two  con- 
tinents, who,  with  her  brilliancy  and  charm, 
combines  all  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
supposed  "artistic  temperament" — selfishness, 
jealousy,  an  clastic  idea  of  honor,  a  feverish 
imagination  and  an  appalling  egotism.  To 
Gregory  Jardine,  who  hears  her  play  for  the 
first  time  on  the  night  that  he  is  first  attracted 
to  her  young  ward,  Karen,  her  art  is  not  in- 
spiration— "it  is  the  memory  of  inspiration." 
But  Karen,  who  has  idolized  for  years  this 
v/oman  whom  she  calls  "Tante,"  preserves  her 
ideal  of  her  until  the  time  when  the  artist's 
jealousy  causes  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  husband  Gregory.  Then — the  disil- 
lusionment !  Miss  Sedgwick's  story  is  not  with- 
out its  faults — its  fabric  practically  falls  to 
pieces  during  the  last  few  chapters;  and  one 
constantly  wonders  at  and  regrets  the  subtleties 
of  workmanship,  the  genius,  that  are  expended 
upon  a  subject  of  no  deeper  significance  than 
a  famous  woman's  jealousy.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable book  for  all  that. 

Frank  Danby  is  the  assumed  name  of  the 
woman  who  wrote  that  charming  story,  "The 
Heart  of  a  Child."  Her  new  book,  Joseph  in 
Jeopardy  (Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.35  net),  is  even  a  better  novel,  though  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  appeal  to.  a  more  limited 
circle  of  readers.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
Englishman  of  pious  upbringing  who,  after  his 
marriage  to  a  pallid  girl  almost  on  the  verge 
of  spinsterhood,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  of  the  world. 
The  discovery  of  her  unscrupulousness  forms 
the  story  of  the  hero's  disillusionment,  though 
it  is  a  disillusionment  that  redounds  triumph- 
antly to  a  new  appreciation  of  his  wife.  The 
book  contains  scenes  that  must  have  been 
written  at  white  heat,  so  intense  and  gripping 
they  are.    It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 

In  Christopher,  by  Richard  Pryce  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.35  net),  we 
have  a  joyous  record  of  a  boy's  life,  from  early 
childhood  through  his  Oxford  days,  with  the 
note  of  disillusionment  struck  only  at  the  very 
end,  in  the  unhappy  outcome  of  his  first  love 
aflfair.  It  is  a  story  of  many  shades  of  beauty, 
of   excellent   craftsmanship,   and   of   that  pe- 


culiarly imaginative  wistfulness  which  we  have 
so  grown  to  associate  with  Barrie.  Mr.  Pryce, 
though  well  known  in  England,  is  practically 
a  newcomer  to  American  readers.  But  after 
reading  "Christopher"  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
will  be  as  much  in  demand  over  here  as  any 
of  his  popular  contemporaries.  Most  stories 
of  childhood  are  sentimental  to  the  point  of 
being  boresome ;  but  because  Mr.  Pryce  is  an 
artist — and  a  first-rate  one — his  book  is  vital 
and  charming  from  the  first  page.  The  en- 
chantment of  life  is  in  it ;  the  ecstasies  of 
youth  ;  and  the  reflections  of  a  child  mind  that 
is  keenly  alert  to  the  new.  It  is  inevitable 
that  when  Christopher  finished  Oxford  he 
should  try  to  write.  And  it  is  inevitable  that 
his  first  little  successes  in  that  line  should  be 
broken  into  by  the  progress  of  an  exquisite 
Icve  affair — an  idealistic  love  that  ends  in  a 
great  young  agony.  But  "Christopher"  is  not 
an  unhappy  story ;  it  is  very  much  the  opposite. 
Many  laudatory  things  should  be  said  of  Mr. 
Pryce's  other  characters — Christopher's  mother 
and  grandmothers  and  even  his  nurse,  whose 
magical  name  was  "Trimmer."  But  the  best 
way  is  to  read  about  them. 

About  eleven  years  ago  Theodore  Dreiser 
wrote  a  novel  called  Sister  Carrie  (Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.35  net)  which 
was  almost  immediately  suppressed  on  account 
of  its  "frankness."  That  novel,  proclaimed  by 
such  discerning  critics  as  Bennett  and  Locke 
to  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  way  of  fiction  that 
America  had  produced,  is  now  reissued,  on 
the  heels  of  its  author's  recent  success,  "Jennie 
Gerhardt,"  without  any  fear  that  it  may  prove 
too  plain-spoken  for  any  reader  who  has  a 
sincere  and  vital  interest  in  humanity.  It  re- 
lates very  simply,  with  truth  and  pathos  and 
with  a  real  art,  the  story  of  a  small-town  girl 
who  comes  to  Chicago  to  make  her  living — 
principally  to  "see  life."  But  the  stupendous- 
ness  of  her  disillusionment — and  the  way  Mr. 
Dreiser  visualizes  it !  Carrie  might  be  any  of 
the  thousands  of  girls  one  meets  on  Chicago 
streets  today.  It  is  not  wise  for  any  one  to 
miss  "Sister  Carrie." 

Poetry 

Beyond  the  Twilight,  by  George  W.  Har- 
rington, is  not  the  lilt  of  a  youthful  spirit 
but  the  deeper  breathings  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  life,  enjoyed  it  and  is  now  girding  his 
robes  about  him  for  "the  last  lap."  [Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Little  Gray  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's,  by 
Grace  Fallow  Norton.  Poems  of  unusual  beauty 
and  tragedy  written  in  a  Franciscan  hospital 
by  a  little  American  factory  girl,  made  an  in- 
valid by  an  accident.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1  net. 

Songs  in  the  Evening,  by  Emily  A.  Din- 
widdle, exhibits  the  sweet  serenity  of  life's 
evening  hours.  Some  are  "songs  in  the  night" 
to  cheer  the  soul  in  darkness  by  the  felt 
presence  of  God.  [Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.  $1. 

Foam  Flowers,  by  Stephen  Berrien  Stanton. 
Graceful  and  musical  poems  having  for  their 
motif  the  similarity  between  a  field  of  daisies 
and  a  breaker,  white  with  foam.  [Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.  $1, 

The  Lincoln  Book  of  Poems,  by  William 
L.  Stidger.  Each  of  the  twenty-two  poems 
refers  to  some  characteristic  of  the  great  war 
President  or  touches  upon  some  incident  in  his 
career.    [Gorham  Press,  Boston.  $1. 

Books  Received 

The  N.  E.  A.  Phonetic  Alphabet,  by  Raymond 
Weeks,  James  W.  Bright  and  Charles  H. 
Grandgent.  New  Era  Printing  Company,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

A  Blind  Lead :  Daring  and  Thrilling  Ad- 
ventures, by  Lawrence  L.  Lynch.  Laird  and 
Lee,  Chicago.  $1. 

Truant  from  Heaven,  by  Mabel  Hotchkiss 
Robbins.    Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 

With  You  Always,  by  Courtenay  H.  Fenn. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  Huff  Case,  by  May  Stranathan.  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    75  cents  net. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Negro 

Of  the  nearly  10,000,000  of  black  people  in 
America  there  is  not  a  constituency,  in  all  of 
the  various  Presbyterian  branches,  of  100,000. 
The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  colored  people  are 
emotional,  and  as  such  find  their  places  in  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  If  numbers 
constitute  the  basis  for  this  conclusion,  then 
the  same  is  true  of  the  white  race. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  has 
done  a  substantial  work  in  the  South  among 
black  people,  although  this  board  has  never 
had  the  means  to  do  the  work  in  its  assigned 
territory.  For  many  years  the  cry  of  the  board 
was  retrenchment,  when  it  should  have  been 
enlargement.  Conditions  in  the  South  have 
driven  many  black  people  into  the  North.  Many 
of  the  best  educated  young  men  and  women  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  as 
they  enter  the  North,  East  and  West  they  find 
no  distinctive  negro  Presbyterian  congregation 
where  they  may  worship,  save  in  a  few  places. 
Consequently  they  do  not  belong  to  any  church 
or  are  drifting  about. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Shepard  and  ex-Governor  Glenn 
are  responsible  for  the  statement  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  negro  ministry  are  unprepared  in 
morals  and  intellect  for  their  task.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  the  investigations  made  in 
other  churches.  Is  it  wisdom,  then,  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  turn  over  the  negro  to 
this  unprepared  ministry? 

We  must  look  at  conditions  as  they  are  and 
not  as  we  think  they  are.  The  discussions  on 
the  race  issue  and  the  consequent  feeling  rife 
in  this  country  between  the  races  have  made 
it  impossible  for  any  church  successfully  to 
reach  the  negro,  unless  it  does  so  through  con- 
secrated, pious  and  competent  negroes.  It  is 
not  meant  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
negro  Presbyterian  Church,  but  that  the  negroes 
should  remain  in  the  church  as  they  are  today, 
and  in  all  of  the  affairs  concerning  negroes, 
let  the  church  learn  these  things  through  the 
eye  and  vision  of  a  negro.  The  overburdened 
white  minister  or  missionary  cannot  reach  this 
colored  population.  The  policy  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  one  of  passivity  so  far  as  the 
northern,  eastern  or  western  negro  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  told  that  other  churches  are 
providing  for  the  negroes  and  there  is  no  use 
of  competition.  This  same  argument  could  be 
made  about  white  people  if  there  were  an  in- 
difference toward  Christianizing  them. 

The  problem  of  the  races  is  fast  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  North.  Some  of  the  best  as  well 
as  many  of  the  worst  negroes  are  coming 
North,  East  and  West.  Along  with  this  class 
is  also  coming  the  most  unworthy  and  incom- 
petent negro  ministry.  The  tragedies  of  Coates- 
ville,  Honeoye  Falls,  Scottsville  and  elsewhere 
will  become  more  frequent  if  the  church  does 
not  take  hold  of  the  southern  negro  in  its  midst 
and  give  him  the  gospel.  The  church  at  large 
should  take  steps  whereby  the  colored  people 
in  states  like  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  the  like  should  be  reached  by  its  influence. 
It  is  not  enough  to  help  Christianize  the  negro 
in  the  South  and  in  Africa  and  then  be  in- 
different about  him  in  the  states  named  and 
many  more,  with  his  stupendous  problem  con- 
fronting our  homes.  Self-sustaining  synods 
and  presbyteries  can  cooperate  in  this  work  and 
make  it  easy. 

This  country  of  white  Christians  is  respon- 
sible for  this  decadent  colored  ministry,  and 
this  responsibility  is  one  not  of  willfulness  but 
simple  neglect.  Our  own  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  North  is  among  the  greatest  sinners 
in  this  respect  and  the  time  is  here  for  it  to 
atone  for  its  past  and  make  bright  its  future. 

W.  A.  Byrd. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wants  to  Know  Their  Use 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  committees 
of  presbytery  are  for.  Why  are  they  ap- 
pointed? What  is  their  work?  Did  anyone 
ever  hear  of  one  that  ever  did  anything  except 
sending  for  the  report  too  late  for  the  local 
man  to  get  it  in  on  time? 

Are  these  men  on  these  committees  supposed 
to  be  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  along 
the  line  of  appointment  ?  Are  they  supposed 
to  be  the  specialists  or  as  near  such  as  the 
presbytery  affords?    I  have  been  a  pastor  for 


four  years  and  some  of  the  charges  I  have 
had  needed  somebody's  interest  along  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  church  organization  besides  the 
changeable  supply.  Would  that  not  be  a  field 
for  activity  for  some  of  these  numerous  com- 
mittees? Try  to  push  and  encourage  vacant 
fields  in  their  allotted  line  of  organization. 
Outside  of  the  annual  shower  for  reports  no 
committee  has  ever  tried  to  secure  any  ag- 
gressive effort  except  one  that  arranged  for 
exchanges  among  pastors  for  encouraging 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  work. 

Why  do  not  these  committees  find  out  good 
work  done,  get  methods  and  have  these  things 
to  suggest  to  the  brethren  accomplishing  little? 
Local  effort  noticed  when  something  is  ac- 
complished would  encourage  many  a  church. 

  D.   B.  R. 

Some  "Gems"  of  Liquor  Argument 

It  is  worth  something  to  live  in  Washington 
these  days.  I  mean  to  one  who  loves  to  be  on 
the  firing  line  where  the  battle  rages  hot  and 
fierce — the  battle  for  righteousness.  In  the 
house  a  bill  has  been  introducted  by  Rep- 
resentative Webb  of  North  Carolina  providing 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law,  so  that  no  man  in  Massachusetts  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  in  Maine  what  no  citizen  of 
Maine  would  be  allowed  to  do  in  his  own  state. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  lobby  ever  in 
Washington  is  here  in  the  interests  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  determined  to  stay  the  progress 
of  this  reform.  But  senators  and  representa- 
tives see  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall"  as  they 
have  never  seen  it  before.  The  hand  that  is 
writing  is  the  hand  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
strategic  hour  for  flooding  Congress  with  ap- 
peals to  representatives  demanding  that  they 
stand  firmly  for  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Recently  the  spokesman  for  the  Liquor 
League,  Hugh  F.  Harvey,  held  the  floor.  Mr. 
Harvey  is  a  prominent  liquor  dealer  in  the 
district  and  well  qualified  for  his  task.  Listen 
to  a  few  of  his  assertions :  "We  insist  that 
none  but  good,  men  should  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  business."  "With  a  good  man 
in  control  of  the  saloon  no  habitual  drinker 
and  no  undesirable  persons  would  be  tolerated 
in  the  saloon."  "I  have  never  observed  that 
a  saloon  demoralized  any  community."  "If 
a  man  goes  wrong  through  drink  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  saloon  nor  of  the  liquor  but  of 
the  individual  himself."  "I  do  not  believe  that 
a  drinking  man  would  neglect  his  family- — 
he  would  not  do  it."  A.  W.  S. 


Dr.  Fullerton  on  Certain  Aspects 
of  Field  Work 

In  The  Continent  Feb.  29  the  "editor  afield" 
makes  some  comments  on  Presbyterianism  in 
the  South  which  in  part  are,  to  my  thinking, 
misleading.  I  am  the  field  secretary  for  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  A.  in  the  District  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  which  embraces  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  Texas.  Over 
this  district  I  go  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
sometimes  oftener.  It  seems  that  the  editor 
afield  got  his  notion  of  the  situation  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina 
we  have  no  churches,  except  colored,  and  in 
Georgia  not  more  than  four  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
churches  here  is  in  no  way  complicated. 

The  editor  afield  says,  "As  near  as  I  can 
size  it  up,  the  feeling  is  that  so  long  as  the 
Cumberland  Church  was  in  the  South  it  rep- 
resented a  marked  variation  in  doctrine  and 
there  was  no  serious  competition."  If  there 
was  "a  marked  variation  in  doctrine,"  why  are 
we  having  in  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  such  a  spectacle  as 
this :  One  of  these  former  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian churches,  now  in  the  united  church, 
being  received  by  the  presbytery  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  exchange 
for  one  of  theirs  that  comes  into  the  united 
church  with  a  local  church  that  was  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian?  It  would  seem  strange  that 
such  a  rapid  conversion  has  taken  place  if  there 
was  such  "a  marked  variation  in  doctrine." 

Then  again,  speaking  of  these  "newly  baptized" 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  South,  the  editor 
afield  says:  "They  feel  out  of  fellowship  with 
the  larger  Presbyterian  bodies  which  are  their 
neighbors  and  at  times  they  are  made  aware 
that  they  prevent  larger  unions,"  etc.  In  the 
territory  covered  by  the  district  named  there 
are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  119,- 


665  members  and  in  the  Presbyterian  U.  S. 
(or  Southern  Church)  134,307;  a  difference  of 
14,642  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  But  this  difference  is  not  so  much  when 
we  remind  ourselves  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  counts  all  nonresidents,  while  we 
trim  our  rolls  somewhat  more  closely.  This 
shows  that  these  "newly  baptized"  Presbyterians 
do  not  "feel  out  of  fellowship  with  the  larger 
Presbyterian  bodies,"  because  they  are  not  so 
much  larger. 

Then  permit  me  to  remind  the  readers  of 
The  Continent  that  during  the  year  ending 
April  I,  191 1,  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A. 
in  this  district  added  to  its  membership  14,143, 
while  in  the  same  territory  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.  S.  added  to  its  membership  12,989, 
or  a  difference  in  additions  of  1,154  in  favor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  If  the 
"newly  baptized"  Presbyterians  feel  themselves 
out  of  fellowship  with  the  larger  bodies,  at  this 
rate  of  increase  they  will  not  long  feel  them- 
selves small  in  comparison  with  other  Pres- 
byterian bodies  in  the  South. 

Upon  the  question  of  union,  we  can  only 
speak  upon  that  from  the  rapidly  developing 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  fraternity.  Five 
years  ago,  when  I  became  field  secretary  for 
the  Home  Board  in  this  district,  there  was  quite 
a  strained  feeling  between  the  "newly  baptized" 
Presbyterians  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
U.  S.  Church.  But  what  has  taken  place  ?  In 
Texas  the  exchanges  are  becoming  so  fre- 
quent as  to  be  almost  embarrassing.  That  is  to 
say,  two  Presbyterian  churches  are  in  a  town 
v/here  one  is  sufficient ;  the  small  U.  S.  A. 
church  goes  into  the  strong  U.  S.  Church,  while 
in  another  town  where  the  reverse  condition 
exists  the  small  U.  S.  Church  goes  into  the 
strong  U.  S.  A.  Church. 

The  home  mission  committees  of  two  pres- 
byteries in  Tennessee  were  in  session  during 
my  recent  visit  to  that  state  and  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  a  small  U.  S.  A.  church 
in  a  community  able  to  support  only  one 
church  was  advised  to  unite  with  the  U.  S. 
Church  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  U.  S. 
church  in  a  community  able  to  support  only 
one  Presbyterian  church  was  advised  to  unite 
with  the  strong  U.  S.  A.  Church.  Thus  both 
men  and  money  are  being  saved  by  this  co- 
operation and  fraternity,  which  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase. 

The  strangest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  delightful  thing  that  I  have  met  I  found 
in  the  Synod  of  Mississippi.  A  presbytery  of 
the  U.  S.  Church  took  the  initiative  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  cooperation  and  fra- 
ternity. This  was  responded  to  by  our  Mis- 
sissippi synod,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
synods  of  this  district,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  synodical  committee  on  fraternity  and 
cooperation  to  meet  a  like  committee  from  the 
synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  That 
synod,  in  response  to  our  advance,  appointed 
a  like  committee.  The  chairmen  of  these  synod- 
ical committees  met  while  I  was  in  Mississippi 
and  I  feel  confident  that  in  that  synod  we  shall 
have  exchanges  like  those  we  have  been  having 
in  Texas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  when  such  exchanges  should 
be  made  when  it  is  noted  that  to  the  18,505 
members  in  the  two  churches  in  Mississippi,  only 
1,876  additions  were  made  last  year,  while 
other  churches  are  going  forward  with  com- 
mendable progress. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  editor  afield  seems  far 
afield :  "But  for  the  Northern  Church  to  talk 
union  and  then  to  support  with  its  missionary 
money  rival  congregations,  bearing  the  unquali- 
fied Presbyterian  name,  is  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  the  fraternal  utterances  so  often  heard." 
I  do  not  know  what  the  editor  afield  may  have 
heard  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  I  do 
know  what  the  field  secretary  in  this  district 
heard  five  years  ago,  and  I  know  equally  well, 
and  I  am  making  no  extraordinary  claim  when 
I  say  I  know  the  district,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  cooperation  is 
growing  in  a  most  delightful  manner  and  home 
mission  money  spent  in  the  district  is  helping 
now  in  the  development  of  a  larger  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

I  have  felt  constrained  to  write  as  I  have 
in  the  interest  of  these  "newly  baptized"  Pres- 
byterians and  others  in  the  South  who  are 
bearing  burdens  that  are  unusually  heavy,  and 
nowhere  are  there  more  loyal  subjects  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  than  are  found  in  this 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
serve.  B.    P.  Fullerton. 
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News  of  the 
C  hurches 


Minnesota 

At  the  March  communion  of  Beaver  Creek 
four  members  were  received  by  confession. 
These  additions  are  the  results  of  personal 
work.  A  larger  addition  in  the  near  future  is 
probable.  No  special  services  have  yet  been 
held  this  winter,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather 
and  other  causes. 

Owatonna  church  has  had  sixteen  accessions 
since  October,  when  the  present  pastorate  be- 
gan. A  brotherhood  was  recently  organized. 
At  the  last  communion  an  individual  communion 
set  was  used  for  the  first  time,  the  gift  of 
two  members.  The  Presbyterian  church  united 
with  three  other  churches  in  union  services. 

The  item  in  The  Continent  of  recent  date 
calling  for  ministers  to  take  charges  of  churches 
in  Winona  Presbytery  met  with  such  a  great 
response  that  Rev.  George  M.  Donehoo,  the 
pastor-evangelist  who  made  the  appeal,  reports 
he  has  been  unable  to  answer  all  inquiries.  As 
fast  as  possible  he  will  reply  to  all  who  have 
written  him. 

Western,  Lawrence  and  Wendell  churches 
are  located  in  what  is  called  the  park  region 
of  the  Red  River  valley.  Rev.  Oscar  Bostrom 
last  fall  made  a  trip  throughout  the  Northwest 
and  was  asked  to  preach  in  this  field.  This  he 
did,  and  as  a  result  has  permanently  located 
there.  Ten  days  of  evangelistic  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  each  place,  with  an  addition  of 
twenty  or  more,  all  by  profession.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Sharpless  assisted.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  pastor's  salary.  The 
apportionment  for  the  boards  will  be  raised  in 
full  before  the  fiscal  year  ends.  The  officers 
are  pushing  the  subscription  list  for  a  new 
church  at  Wendell. 

California 

Second  church  of  Merced,  known  as  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  L.  N.  Montgomery  has  added 
106  members  in  the  last  sixteen  months.  Sixty- 
four  were  received  at  one  time.  The  Sunday 
school  has  been  graded  and  enlarged,  and  has 
outgrown  the  church's  capacity.  The  present 
building  is  likewise  too  small  for  the  congre- 
gation. 

Modesto  First  church,  which  last  year  erected 
a  $40,000  edifice  in  mission  style,  has  a  men's 
and  boys'  organization  that  corresponds  in  all 
essentials  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  board  of 
control  admits  to  membership  persons  of  any 
race  or  denomination.  The  fine  gymnasium 
which  is  connected  with  the  church  edifice  con- 
tains the  best  of  apparatus  and  a  large  swim- 
ming pool  and  reading  room.  The  camera 
room,  where  amateur  photographers  may  work, 
is  particularly  popular.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Homer 
K.  Pitman,  has  instituted  a  "children's  church," 
which  maintains  separate  Sunday  services 
exclusively  for  the  little  folks. 

Alabama 

At  Oak  Grove,  a  suburban  village  near  Bir- 
mingham, on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  a 
workers'  meeting  is  held,  at  which  sixty  to 
eighty  persons  are  drilled  in  the  regular  train- 
ing course.  This  work  is  conducted  by  two 
experts.  Rev.  J.  B.  Stovall  of  Green  Pond 
is  the  preacher  in  charge. 

Idaho 

Twin  Falls  church  received  nine  members 
ar  the  March  communion  services.  John  Gour- 
ley,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

Fifty  have  been  received  into  Moscow  church 
as  a  result  of  special  meetings  conducted  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  Evangelist  Lowry. 

Montana 

Twelve  seminary  students  have  been  engaged 
for  summer  work  in  Montana.  Many  of  these 
by  personal  experience  become  interested 
through  their  summer  work  and  return  for  per- 
manent   service    at    their    graduation.  The 


THE  EFFICIENCY,  as  well  as  economy,  of  UNDER- 
FEED heaters,  was  emphasized  the  past  winter  — 
the  coldest  in  many  years.    UNDERFEED  users  and 
dealers  everywhere  so  testify. 

The  Underfeed  booklet,  sent  free  on 
request,  clearly  explains  the  Underfeed 
way  of  producing  clean,  even,  adequate 
heat,  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  at 
a  saving  of      to      the  usual  cost. 

If  you  intend  to  build;  if  your  heater  (new  or 
old)  is  unsatisfactory;  or  if  you  still  use  stoves  or 
Underfeed  Furnact  gratcs,  install  an  Underfeed  furnace  or  boiler. 
It  soon  pays  for  itself  in  low  cost  of  heat,  and  adds  to  the  selling  or  renting  value  of 
your  property.  Adapted  for  all  buildings — large  or  small — residences,  offices,  in- 
stitutions, schools,  churches,  halls,  etc.  Simple  in  construction,  substantial  and 
durable;  easily  operated,  and  requires  less  attention  than  heaters  of  the  ordinary  type. 

PeSk^illiamson  Underfeed 

HEATING  WARM      AIR.  STEAM-HOT  WATER 

SYSTEMS  Jr  UR,IS[AC  ES  -  D  O I  LERvS' 


Underfeed  Boiler 


In  the  Underfeed,  cheaper  grades  of  soft  slack 
coal  and  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft 
coal  yield  as  much  clean,  even  heat  as  highest 
priced  coalin  other  heaters.  Coal  is  fed  from  be- 
low— pumped  up  underneath  the  fire  by  an  easily 
operated  lever,  acting  on  a  plunger.  See  diagram 


bustion  results.  No  clinkers.  The  few  remaining 
ashes  are  easily  removed  by  shaking  the  grate  bar. 

Saved  $40  in  Coldest  Winter  . 

R.  C.  Harris,  Pres'l.,  Cenlary  Saw  Mill  Co.,  810  Olive 
Street,  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  Feb.  17,  wrote:  "I  have  used 


below  showing  vertical  section  of  feed  device  and  the  Underfeed  two  winters,  the  last  the  severest 


ever  experienced  here.  Had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  keeping  the  house  above  70  while  my  neigh- 
bors had  difficulty  in  getting  heat  at  all.  Have  cat 
my  coal  bill  from  $85  to  f4S  each  winter  and  have 
not  skimped  coal  either.  Have  looked  after  the 
firing  of  the  furnace  since  I  was  a  youngster  and 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  one  which  equals 
the  Underfeed  in  satisfactory  results." 
WRITE  TODAY  for  our  free  furnace  booklet  or  boiler  catalog  and  fac- 
simile testimonials.    Our  Engineering  plans  also  are  free.    Use  coupon, 
giving  name  of  local  furnace  or  boiler  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

PECK-Williamson  Co,316  W. 5th Ave. Cincinnati,©, 

DEALERS— <let  Our  Sales  Agency  Plan— WRITE  TODAY 


fire  pot,  which  applies  to  both  furnace  and  boiler. 

Fire  is  on  top  and  sides  BETWEEN  the  fresh 
coal  and  radiating  surface  of  fire  pot  and  dome. 

This  principle  insures  greatest  heating  effi- 
ciency. Smoke  and  gases,  wasted  in  ordinary 
heaters,  pass  up  through  the  fire  inthe  Underfeed, 
are  consumed,  yielding  more  heat.  Perfect  com- 


IIIk.  WILLIAMSON  CO.,  316  W.  Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati,  0. 

I  would  like  to  know  >«(7r<;  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  my 
Coal  Bills  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Send  me— FREE— 

UNDERFEED  I'ill'.Vil'olS^l''- — 

(Indicate  by  X  Booklet  you  desire) 
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State- 
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SAVING  MONEY  AND  HOW  TO  INVEST  IT 

All  of  us  can  earn  money,  but  not  all  of  us  can  save  it.  This  is  largely  because  we 
have  no  definite  plan  for  saving. 

Caring  for  and  investing  money  is  a  business  of  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  great  com- 
panies are  organized  for  this  purpose.  Note  carefully  the  proposition  of  a  company  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  with  over  $600,000,000  assets,  doing  business  under  the  supervision  of  every 
civilized  government  of  the  world,  which  will  agree  that,  if  you  deposit  with  them  annually 
fifty  or  fifty-five  dollars  for  twenty  years,  they  will,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  year  period, 
pay  to  you  one  thousand  dollars.  They  will  also  pay  you  an  annual  dividend  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  after  the  first.   They  will  also  make  you  loans  on  your  deposit  at  5% . 

If  you  become  totally  disabled  at  any  time  i_n  the  twenty  year  p°riod.  they  will, 
without  further  cost  to  you,  carry  you  through  the  twenty  year  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  term  will  pay  you  one  thousand  dollars.  ~~ 

If  you  should  die  at  any  time  after  the  contract  is  entered  into,  this  company  will  pay 
to  your  estate,  or  to  any  beneficiary  named  by  you,  one  thousand  dollars. 

This  business  can  all  be  done  by  mail,  if  you  will  forward  your  name  and  date  of  birth  to 
Z.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Care  The  Continent,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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church  is  in  need  of  more  men  to  keep  pace 
with  this  growing  empire  along  the  Rockies. 

At  the  close  of  special  meetings  in  Bozeman 
J,  M.  Ross,  D.  D.,  the  pastor,  received  a  large 
addition  to  the  church. 

Miles  City  church  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  J.  Forsyth  Smith  has  been  growing  so 
rapidly  that  a  larger  church  building  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  Plans  for  the  building  of 
a  $40,000  edifice  have  been  considered  and  it 
may  be  commenced  this  year. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Patterson,  since  he  began  his 
work  in  January  as  pastor-evangelist  of  Yellow- 
stone Presbytery,  has  been  going  up  and  down 
the  Yellowstone,  looking  after  the  several  mis- 
sion churches  in  his  parish,  which  covers  a 
territory  of  42,000  square  miles. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Sloan,  pastor-evangelist,  conducted 
meetings  at  Three  Forks  and  Gardiner  during 
January.  Twelve  united  with  Three  Forks 
church.  At  Gardiner  eleven  professed  conver- 
sion and  were  organized  into  a  church.  J.  G. 
Senn  has  been  preaching  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
last  six  months  under  the  direction  of  Helena 
Presbytery.  Four  united  with  Radersburg 
church  at  the  close  of  meetings  conducted  by 
the  pastor-evangelist, 

Illinois 

Ten  members  have  recently  been  received  on 
confession  into  Allerton  church.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  Leonard  V.  C.  Mytton. 

First  church  of  Aurora  received  twenty-one 
members  March  10,  making  a  total  of  192  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Montgomery,  which 
began  in  October,  1909.  The  Sunday  school 
has  an  average  attendance  of  300.  The  total 
present  membership  is  about  675. 

Since  Rev.  Robert  Carson  took  charge  of 
Beason  church  and  the  one  at  Midland  City 
last  September  about  sixty  members  have  been 
restored  to  the  roll  and  a  back  debt  paid.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Gardner  has  concluded  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, as  a  result  of  which  twenty-six  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  and  several  with 
the  Methodist  church  at  Beason. 

The  dedication  of  First  church  of  Pinckney- 
ville  took  place  on  Feb.  18.  Dr.  Templeton  of 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  preached  at  the  morning  and 
evening  services,  and  Rev.  William  Maxton  of 
DuQuoin  was  successful  at  the  afternoon  serv- 
ice in  raising  the  necessary  $1,000  to  clear  the 
building  of  debt.  The  church  has  been  organ- 
ized and  built  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  B. 
Wooding. 

Nebraska 

Sutherland  church  recently  received  fifteen 
m.embers  and  Hershey  received  twelve  as  a 
partial  result  of  special  meetings  conducted 
by  the  pastor-evangelist,  Rev.  N.  C.  Johnson. 

Gordon  church  recently  received  eleven  into 
membership.  The  Endeavor  is  flourishing  with 
twenty-five  members  newly  added.  This  so- 
ciety contemplates  an  extensive  improvement 
to  the  church.  Rev.  David  L.  Miller  has  served 
this  field  ten  months.  He  commands  two  pa- 
trols of  scouts  of  twelve  boys  each. 

The  people  of  Randolph  church  are  rejoicing 
over  the  successful  completion  of  their  $2,500 
budget.  The  church  had  been  without  a  pastor 
for  nearly  a  year.  At  a  recent  conference  the 
single  bulget  plan  was  adopted,  and  in  two 
days'  canvass  the  entire  amount  was  raised. 
The  people  are  deeply  grateful  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Light,  pastor-evangelist,  for  his  able  assistance 
during  this  campaign.  Rev.  George  S.  Sloan 
has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  work. 

Kansas 

Rev.  T.  B.  Haynie  of  Caldwell  church  held 
successful  union  meetings  in  Eldorado  and 
is  now  leading  a  ninety-day  campaign  of  per- 
sonal evangelism. 

Junction  City,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hart  pastor,  has 
had  seventeen  additions.  A  Bible  class  of 
thirty  has  been  organized.  The  church  gave 
over  $300  for  state  home  missions. 

Since  Cottonwood  Falls  church.  Rev.  A.  Gil- 
more  pastor,  has  introduced  the  budget  plan  the 
benevolences  have  increased  $100.  Plans  are 
perfected  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice. 

Since  Rev.  Fred  Shaw  was  installed  over 
First  church  of  Parsons  last  December  sixteen 
have  been  admitted  on  confession  and  eight  by 
letter.  A  young  people's  society  has  been 
organized.    Mr.  Shaw  teaches  the  men's  Bible 


class,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty  mem- 
bers. The  contributions  to  the  various  boards 
never  were  so  large  before. 

Revival  services  have  recently  been  held  in 
Bennington  under  union  avispices  with  Evan- 
gelists Whitwell  and  Irwin  assisting.  Twenty- 
one  were  received  into  the  Presbyterian  church 
March  3. 

Edgerton  church  has  concluded  a  successful 
series  of  special  meetings,  in  which  the  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Swogger,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Bietel,  at  one  time  synodical  evangelist  for  the 
U.  P.  Church.  The  U.  P.  and  M.  E.  churches 
united  in  these  meetings,  at  which  over  sixty 
signed  cards.  Over  thirty  have  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  March  3  twenty-five  men 
organized  a  men's  league,  which  promises  much 
for  the  cause.  The  free-will  offering  to  Mr. 
Bietel  was  $150. 

Michigan 

Lapeer  church  held  an  interesting  anniversary 
March  24-27.  Rev.  James  D.  McDonald  of 
Detroit,  a  former  pastor,  preached  and  gave 
the  principal  address  at  a  banquet  Wednesday. 

The  Warren  Avenue  church  Sunday  school 
at  Saginaw  has  outgrown  the  present  building. 
The  woman's  society  to  relieve  the  situation 
has  bought  a  residence  next  the  church  to  be 
used  as  a  church  house.  The  ladies  and  the 
young  people's  society  will  hold  their  social 
functions  there  and  the  larger  classes  of  the 
Sunday  school  will  meet  there  during  the 
Sunday  hour.  The  church  basement  will  be 
finished  and  equipped  as  a  banquet  hall.  There 
are  no  unused  seats  in  the  church  proper  and 
the  problem  is  how  to  provide  more  seats,  as 
the  church  is  a  comparatively  new  building. 
The  pastor,  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel,  is  just  closing 
his  ninth  year. 

South  Dakota 

Sioux  Falls  church  plans  to  begin  next  year 
a  new  house  of  worship  to  cost  $25,000.  An- 
other Presbyterian  church  is  in  prospect  in  a 
different  part  of  the  city. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Von  Tobel  is  the  new  pastor  at 
Brookings.  The  state  college  of  agriculture, 
located  hard  by  the  city,  affords  him  and  his 
people  an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness. 

Mansfield  church  mourns  the  death  of  its 
elder,  James  F.  Arnett,  who  was  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school.  He  was  active 
till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  though  past 
7c  years  of  age.  Rev.  L.  C.  Fames,  who  served 
this  church  and  Mellette,  has  returned  to  North 
Dakota,  leaving  the  field  ministerless. 

Iowa 

Lenox  church,  having  secured  pledges  for  suf- 
ficient funds,  is  about  to  begin  to  build  a  new 
edifice.    Rev.  J.  C.  Orth  is  pastor. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  meetings  during  January 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Sensibaugh  nineteen 
were  received  into  New  London  church  March 
10.  Senior  and  junior  Endeavor  societies  have 
been  organized.    G.  A.  Wickwire  is  pastor. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the 
union  meetings  in  Council  Bluffs  in  January 
there  were  over  a  thousand  conversions. 
Second  church,  George  A.  Ray,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor, received  over  sixty  members.  Dr.  Ray 
is  finishing  the  fourth  year  of  his  pastorate, 
during  which  the  membership  has  doubled. 

Washington 

The  budget  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Kelso 
church.  The  men's  club  recently  gave  a  sup- 
per which  netted  $85.  The  Boy  Scout  organi- 
zation has  150  members.  A  workingmen's 
home  has  been  equipped  and  is  now  doing  ex- 
cellent work. 

Fifty-three  members  have  been  added  to 
Ellensburg  church  within  a  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  churches  in  Washington  which  sup- 
ports a  foreign  missionary.  Miss  Shewbridge, 
who  recently  went  to  the  Laos  country,  is  a 
member  of  Ellensburg  church  and  receives 
all  her  salary  from  her  home  church.  Rev. 
William  Sharp  is  pastor. 

Ohio 

Rev.  H.  P.  Dunlop,  evangelist,  closed  a  meet- 
ing at  Pioneer  with  some  twenty  professions. 
At  one  meeting  funds  were  raised  for  the 
Chinese  famine  fund.  ' 
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In  an  evangelistic  meeting  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  G.  Currey,  in  the  Kingston 
church  there  were  eleven  conversions  and  nine 
additions  to  the  church. 

A  revival  meeting  conducted  in  Brown 
church  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Currey,  the  pastor,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  S.  C.  Bates  of  West  Liberty, 
resulted  in  twenty-tWo  additions  by  profession. 


Negro  Missionaries  in  Conference 

The  annual  Sunday  school  missionary  con- 
ference composed  of  negro  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  held  at  Biddle  Uni- 
versity, Charlotte,  N.  C,  recently.  The  eleven 
colored  missionaries  and  one  district  super- 
intendent in  this  conference  were  all  present. 
The  meetings  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Henry  and  Dr.  E.  Morris  Fergusson.  Faculty 
and  students  of  the  university  attended  the 
meetings  and  profited  by  the  free  discussions 
of  problems.  Several  popular  meetings  at- 
tracted large  audiences. 


A  cabinet  conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  the  North  Central  territory  was  held  at 
Albert  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  March 
22-24.  Earnest  secretaries,  splendid  addresses, 
enthusiastic  delegates  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  church  people  of  the  town  combined 
to  make  the  conference  uplifting  and  inspiring. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Summer  Evangelistic  Work  Planned— Talmage 
Memorial  Service— Lenten  Services  Reach 
Many— Rev.  F.  M.  Wilson  Installed. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  meeting  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  for  March  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider,  in  connection  with  commit- 
tees of  the  two  presbyteries,  the  matter  of 
summer  evangelistic  work.  Eighty  names  were 
announced  as  on  the  waiting  membership  list. 
"A  Man  and  His  Religion"  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  of  St.  Paul  church  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Burns  of  First  Methodist  church, 
Germantown.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
the  city  and  vicinity  will  be  addressed  in  West- 
minster hall  April  8  by  Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton  of 
Hope  church  on  "The  Pastor  and  His  Support." 

The  Memorial  service  for  the  late  Dr.  Frank 
DeWitt  Talmage  in  Chambers- Wylie  church 
included  addresses  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Graham, 
former  pastor  of  Olivet  church,  under  whom 
as  assistant  Dr.  Talmage  began  his  ministry ; 
Dr.  S.  Edward  Young  of  Brooklyn,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Talmage  as  pastor  of  Second  church 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Keigwin.  John  E. 
McCully,  a  trustee,  presided.  The  pulpit  of 
Chambers-Wylie  was  occupied  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day by  Dr.  Oliver  Huckel  of  Baltimore. 

At  the  March  communion  of  First  church 
of  Germantown,  Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings  pastor, 
twenty-nine  members  were  received,  ten  on 
confession. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock  of  Weser,  Idaho,  spoke 
recently  in  Central-North  Broad  Street  church 
of  his  missionary  experiences  in  pioneer  days. 

Remarkable  Evangelism  Among  Prisoners 

A  third  class  for  the  year,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, of  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  state  peni- 
tentiary, this  city,  was  recently  confirmed  by 
a  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Their  conversion  was 
the  result  of  the  earnest  labors  of  the  faithful 
missionary  of  the  penitentiary.  Rev.  Mr.  David- 
son. Some  of  the  class  are  serving  long  sen- 
tences. 

The  Episcopal  noonday  Lenten  services  in 
theater  and  church,  mainly  for  men,  have  been 
largely  attended.  St.  Stephen's  church,  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district,  was  crowded  one 
week  to  hear  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Washington,  and  former  pas- 
tor of  Second  church  of  this  city. 

The  funeral  services  of  two  prominent  men 
were  recently  held  in  Presbyterian  churches — 
that  of  Hon.  Henry  H.  Bingham,  who  for 
thirty-three  years  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress,  in  Second  church,  Rev.  Alexander 
McColl  officiating,  and  that  of  Rear  Admiral 
George  W.  Melville  in  Bethlehem  church.  Dr. 
John  R.  Davies  officiating.  Two  daughters  of 
the  admiral  are  members  of  Bethlehem  and  his 
grandchildren  attend  its  Sunday  school.  By 
his  will  the  Presbyterian  hospital  is  left  $5,000. 

The  Third  church  of  the  Covenanters  in- 
stalled as  pastor  the  past  week  Rev.  F.  M. 
Wilson  of  Manchester,  Kan.  The  sermon  was 
by  Dr.  T.  P.  Stevenson  of  First  church. 

Workmen's  Hotel  Proposed 

The  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
Inasmuch  mission  in  Witherspoon  hall  brought 
together  prominent  members  of  different  de- 
nominations. The  great  success  of  the  mis- 
sion in  regenerating  the  district  known  as 
"hell's  half  acre"  was  dwelt  upon  by  the 
speakers ;  plans  were  explained  for  the  erec- 
tion, in  the  near  future,  of  the  $450,000  In- 
asmuch hotel  with  accommodations  for  1,000 
men.  This  institution  will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Mills  hotels  in  New 
York. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  McDowell  of  Avondale 
church  has  been  announced  as  a  candidate  for 
the  state  senate.  Mr.  McDowell  served  one 
year  as  representative  at  Harrisburg. 

Special  gospel  services  have  been  held  at 
the  Olivet-Covenant  church.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hynd- 
man  pastor,  who  has  been  assisted  by  Doctors 

D.  S.  Kennedy,  W.  C.  Robinson,  L.  Y.  Graham, 

E.  S.  Bowman,  C.  E.  Dunn  and  S.  S.  Aikman. 

W.  P.  White. 


Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  has  been  bene- 
fited by  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Cochran,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  spoke  to  the  student  body  at  chapel,  follow- 
ing that  meeting  with  a  group  conference  of 
those  looking  forward  to  distinctively  religious 
work.  He  also  held  individual  conferences, 
and  spoke  at  several  other  gatherings. 
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Refrigerators  have  many  advantages.  They  may 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  house,  arranged 
to  be  iced  from  the  rear  porch  so  that  the  iceman 
need  not  enter  the  house — and  equipped  with 
ice  water  cooler,  special  racks  for  cooling 
mineral  water,   etc.,  and   other  conveniences. 
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McCray  Refrigerators 

are  built  to-order  for  residences,  clubs,  hotels,  hospitals,  etc.  Simply  send  us  a  rough  floor  plan,  and 
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sanitary  refrigeration,  and  are  endorsed  by  physi- 
cians and  sanitation  experts  everywhere.  The 
McCray  Is  a  step  In  advance  of  every  other  re- 
frigerator. 
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In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Campaign  for  Systematic  Giving  to  Benevo- 
~  lences  Is  Planned— Costly  New  Church  Bnild- 
Ings  at  Johnstown  Under  Way. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  is  to  have  a  campaign 
for  systematic  giving  to  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  church  under  the  direction  of  the  exec- 
utive commission  of  presbytery.  The  united 
missions  committee,  composed  of  a  member 
from  each  of  the  benevolent  committees,  will 
assist  in  a  campaign  of  education.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  discover  just  how  many 
churches  have  the  budget  system  and  make 
a  personal  canvass,  and  then  group  meetings, 
where  pastors,  sessions  and  members  of  the 
missionary  committees  can  be  gotten  together, 
will  be  held. 

At  the  Monday  ministers'  meeting  March  25 
a  strong  protest  was  made  against  the  action 
of  President  Taft  in  suspending  the  recent 
order  of  Commissioner  Valentine  which  for- 
bade the  wearing  of  religious  garb  in  the  Indian 
public  schools.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
calling  upon  the  government  to  rescind  the 
order  forbidding  school  teachers  in  the  Philip- 
pines from  giving  religious  instruction  outside 
the  schoolroom. 

Dr.  John  Calvin  Ely  of  Finleyville,  who  has 
accepted  a  call  to  a  West  Virginia  parish,  began 
his  ministry  on  the  South  side,  Pittsburg.  From 
there  he  went  to  First  church  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  then  to  Texas  to  engage  in  evangelistic 
work,  and  later  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
synodical  missionary. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  men's  club  of  the 
Knoxville  church  was  held  March  28.  S.  S. 
Baker,  principal  of  the  St.  Clair  schools,  and 
Sherrard  Ewing  and  E.  C.  Irwin,  both  members 
of  the  club,  spoke.  Knoxville  church  boasts 
of  the  largest  and  most  active  men's  organiza- 
tion of  any  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city. 

Rev.  Frank  Clokey,  associate  pastor  of  the 
First  church  for  the  past  three  years,  who  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  will  be  given 
a  farewell  reception  April  15. 

Residents  of  Johnstown  have  just  closed  a 
whirlwind  campaign  to  raise  $150,000  for  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  result  was  $153,000 
subscribed. 

Johnstown  First  church  is  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  church  building,  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200,000.  The  United  Breth- 
ren are  erecting  a  building  costing  $100,000. 

Special  services  were  held  in  First  church, 
Wilkinsburg,  last  week.  The  pastor.  Dr.  E. 
Trumble  Lee,  was  assisted  by  Doctors  Mait- 
land  Alexander,  James  H.  Snowden  and  Frank 
W.  Sneed.  A  member  of  the  mission  band  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Rev.  Samuel  Higgenbottom 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  Allahabad 
College,  India,  asking  help  to  secure  100  cows 
to  supply  milk  and  butter  to  a  large  leper  colony 
near  by.  The  girls  of  the  band  at  once  pledged 
one  cow  at  a  cost  of  $50.  The  church  has  also 
organized  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  under  the 
leadership  of  Park  G.  Lambert. 

Twelve  men  in  addition  to  the  fifty  already 
chosen  have  been  selected  to  speak  at  the  second 
world's  Christian  citizenship  conference  to  be 
held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  June  29 — July  6,  19 13. 
Among  the  twelve,  five  are  from  Pittsburg — 
Doctors  W.  I.  Wishart,  T.  H.  Acheson,  J.  T. 
McCrory,  John  Royal  Harris  and  R.  C.  ,Wylie. 

Evangelist  Biederwolf  and  his  retinue  of 
helpers  will  begin  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  Greensburg  the  last  week  in  April. 
Davis  and  Mills  will  begin  a  campaign  in 
Jeanette,  six  miles  distant,  about  the  same 
time. 

Rev.  J.  H.  McCormick  received  twenty  mem- 
bers into  the  Carrick  church  on  March  24.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Sneed  received  thirty-eight  into  the 
East  Liberty  church.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Lenox  College  Wins  Endowment 

The  campaign  which  Lenox  College,  Hopkin- 
ton,  Iowa,  has  been  carrying  on,  as  previously 
noted  by  The  Continent,  for  a  $105,000  en- 
largement came  to  a  successful  issue  some- 
what ahead  of  schedule.  It  was  undertaken  in 
response  to  a  will  that  left  a  splendid  Iowa  farm 
and  $6,000  in  cash  to  the  college  on  condition 
that  $25,000  more  be  secured  by  March  18. 
President  Reed  met  the  challenge  by  undertak- 
ing to  raise  $75,000  instead  of  $25,000.  This 
gives  the  college  a  net  endowment  of  $175,000, 
wipes  out  a  debt,  provides  for  a  new  wing 
to  the  main  building,  besides  leaves  something 
for  needed  equipment. 


BDUOATIONAIi 


EDUCATION  AIj 


Indiana 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWrORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Openlngt  Day  September  SSOth.  A  college  of  liberal  Culture  for  youDp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
ieacMng  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  eEOKOX!       MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Ohio 


!! 


Alumnae  Hall  (one  of  the  three  main  buildings)  Western  College 


! ! 


"The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

0XFORD.OHI0.»>J.^^H.(^jJi|:f/  FOUWDED  1853 


West? 


Ifanked  with  ^^tf\ 
'' Leading  [astern  Cu/lefe^ 

The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  brilliant  faculty;  strong-  curri- 
culum; fine  religious  influence.  350 acres, 
— a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  stecial  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

lUastratedtifrataresenton  request 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MABT  A.  SAWYER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean 
Box  45  Oxford,  O. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  P„LL^V.-ciS>lS 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  wtmen.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  K.  <r.  DE  VORE,  President 


Mlnneaota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ■  Complete  classical  and  sclentlflc  courses 
I  L  H  giving  A.  6.  and  B  S  degrees.  Depts. 
I  r  O  In  Bible  Stud>  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  ^  nomics.  Art,  Mu~lc  Expression.  Academy 
wlih  4  years  preparatory  for  college 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog' 
JOBUr  T.A.X.LMADOX:  BEKOEN,  President, 
.A.I.BI:RT  M  I  N  N  E  S  O  X  .A. 


BOOK  OF  PRAYERS 

mlwTiK  1  Complete  Manual  of  several  hundred 
»>«    M  terse,  pointed,  appropriate  Prayers  for 
'jMRvaotrr  J  use  in  Church,  Prayer  Meetings,  Young 
loccAsioKs ']  People's  Society,  Sunday  Schools,  Mis* 
sionary,  Grace  and  Sentence  Prayers. 
Question  of  How  and  What  to  Pray  In 
Public  TuUy  covered  by  model,  sug- 
gestive and  devout  Prayers.  Vest  Pkt. 
size,  128  pages,  Cloth  25c,  Morocco  35c, 
po.stpald;  stamps  taken;  Asts  Wanted, 
GEO.  W.  NOBLE,  Ukeslde  BIdg,  Chicago 

B  R-OWIS'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

Relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Bron- 
chial and  Asthmatic  Complaints.  Unexcelled  for 
clearing  the  voice.  Sixty  years'  reputation. 
Free  from  opiates  or  anything  harmful.  Sold 
only  In  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

is  being  raised  in  large  amounts  by 
churches  all  over  the  U.  S.  which 
ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS 

MAGAZINES  OR  WASTE  PAPER 

This  is  a  splendid  plan  to  raise 
church  money  or  pay  off  the  church 
debt;  and  it  is  the  long-sought  "some- 
thing out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the 
material  is  usually  thrown  away. 
Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prices^ 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave.;  Chicago 


The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  ttiorough  college  training 
ind  theological  preparation.  We  will  eladly  tell 
you  alwut  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
thips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
M.  Steflens,  D.D..  President.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oiwego,  Kansaa 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

WlBOonsin 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wlshln?  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hlllcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ::  WISCONSIN 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  CoUege  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  tree.  Address 
 H.  B.  BKOWy,  rre»ldent. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  Uberml 
oooraes.  FosltlyeChrlstlan  InHuencee.  Bxpenses  reaaoo- 
»1>1*.  Pres.,  Ber.  0. 0.  Obat,  D.  D.,  GreenerUle,  Tena. 

For  eirl*  and 
Tonne  ^Pomen 

43nd  year.  Bzcel- 
lent  faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  Tor 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres..  NashvUle,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  Kl-IXA.  CX  K.  H., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEHINARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Wood»tocli,  111. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


London  Mission  Workers  Here— Corner  Stone 
Laid  In  Rain— Union  Professors  In  Episco- 
pal Pnlpit-Pastor  for  Italian?. 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  minister-elect  of  Labor 
temple,  has  been  looking  over  his  field.  He 
says  he  will  not  define  his  policy  until  he  is  in 
harness  and  sees  the  needs.  Mr.  Day  has  been 
called  by  the  Home  Board  to  succeed  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle. 

Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle,  pastor  of  the  Dep- 
forth  and  Greenwich  mission,  London,  is  in 
New  York  in  the  interest  of  his  work  for  the 
very  poor  carried  on  in  "darkest  London." 
Mr.  Mantle  is  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Jowett  and 
of  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica about  five  years  ago  with  the  latter.  Mr. 
Mantle  preaches  Sunday  evenings  in  London  to 
2,000  people. 

Important  Presbyterial  Rules  Cited 

The  moderator's  council  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery met  April  i  to  receive  notification  of 
such  business  as  any  member  of  the  committee 
intends  to  bring  to  presbytery.  The  stated 
spring  meeting  of  presbytery  will  be  held 
April  8.  Attention  of  ministers  is  called  to 
rule  22,  which  says  that  "ministers  without 
pastoral  charge  shall  report  at  the  April  meeting 
in  regard  to  their  labors  during  the  year"  ;  also 
rule  21,  which  is:  "Each  minister,  licentiate 
and  candidate  on  the  roll  of  presbytery  shall  be 
required  to  report  either  in  person  or  by  leHer 
at  the  April  meeting,  and  a  failure  to  do  so 
shall  make  him  liable  to  censure  for  neglect  of 
duty";  also  rule  4,  which  is:  "At  the  April 
meeting  there  shall  be  a  final  roll  call." 

It  rained  so  hard  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
24,  that  all  but  the  actual  corner  stone  laying 
of  the  new  Olmstead  Avenue  church,  in  the 
Unionport  section,  took  place  in  the  little  port- 
able church  building  across  the  way.  Here 
Rev.  Clement  E.  B.  Ward,  the  pastor,  read  the 
contents  of  the  box  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mackay 
of  North  church  made  an  address.  Eli  Bene- 
dict, the  architect,  presented  Mr.  Ward  with  a 
silver  trowel  suitably  inscribed.  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes  offered  prayer. 

The  eighth  season  of  the  tent,  open  air  and 
shop  campaign  of  the  evangelistic  committee 
of  New  York  City  was  launched  at  Carnegie 
hall  on  April  2.  Stephen  Baker,  a  warden  of 
St.  James's  Episcopal  church  ;  Gipsy  Smith,  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  F.  SchaufBer  and  Dr. 
William  Hiram  Foulkes  were  on  the  program  of 
speakers.  The  evangelistic  committee  is  co- 
operating with  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith  hopes  during  the  warm 
season  to  get  more  churches  than  ever  to  hold 
open  air  or  "doorstep"  meetings.  Prompted 
by  his  suggestion,  many  conservative  churches, 
including  First,  on  5th  avenue,  held  such  serv- 
ices Sunday  evenings  last  summer. 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  Madison  Avenue 
church  preached  March  27  in  St.  Michael's 
Episcopal  church.  Dr.  Coffin  is  also  a  professor 
in  Union  Seminary,  and  the  professors  from  the 
seminary  have  been  preaching  in  this  church 
Wednesday  evenings  in  Lent.  This  arrange- 
ment has  made  considerable  comment,  as  the 
consensus  of  local  opinion  is  that  canon  19  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  prohibits  ministers  of 
other  communions  from  entering  Episcopal  pul- 
pits. Dr.  John  P.  Peters  is  rector  of  St. 
Michael's. 

Gift  for  Dr.  William  C.  Carl 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  festival  concert  which 
Dr.  William  C.  Carl  gave  in  celebration  of  his 
twentieth  anniversary  as  organist  and  choir- 
m.aster  of  the  "old"  First  church  he  was  ten- 
dered a  reception  by  members  of  the  congre- 
gation and  presented  with  a  bronze  bust  of 
Beethoven.  There  were  speeches  by  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Olmstead  for  the  session.  Dr.  Robert 
Mackenzie  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  others. 

The  Christian  Workers'  School  of  the  Na- 
tional Bible  Institute  closed  March  28.  One  of 
the  chief  speakers  was  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell 
of  Marble  Collegiate  church. 

The  church  at  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  which 
concluded  the  dedicatory  services  of  its  new 
edifice  March  3,  the  following  Sunday  received 
thirty  into  membership,  twenty-six  on  con- 
fession. Rev.  Arthur  M.  Eliot  is  completing  his 
third  year  as  pastor  there.  The  church,  the 
manse  and  a  new  pipe  organ  cost  $26,000. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  men's  association 
of  Brick  church  resolutions  were  adopted  urging 
upon  Governor  Dix  and  the  New  York  legis- 
lature the  necessity  for  the  prompt  completion 
of  Letchworth  village,  the  new  state  institution 
for  defectives  which  has  been  established  in 
Rockland  county. 

Rev.  Giuseppe  Giardina,  who  for  the  last  five 
years  has  had  charge  of  the  Italian  Presbyterian 
mission,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  been  called  by 
the  official  board  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  church, 
New  York,  to  superintend  the  Italian  branch 
at  the  John  Hall  Memorial  chapel.  The  of- 
ficers have  also  engaged  an  Italian  woman  to 
give  instruction  to  her  fellow  countrywomen. 
Both  with  work  under  Rev.  Albert  L.  Evans, 
in  charge  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Giardina  was  at 
one  time  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Brick  church  held  special  services  every  day 
of  holy  week  at  5  o'clock,  except  Saturday. 
Thursday  the  sacrament  was  administered.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Merrill,  the  pastor,  officiating.  The  lead- 
ers the  other  days  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Janeway,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Coffin  and 
Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett. 

West-Park  church.  Doctors  A.  P.  Atterbury 
and  A.  H.  Evans  copastors,  held  a  service  Good 
Friday  evening. 

Dr.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard  this  month  com- 
pletes forty  years  of  continuous  service  as 
pastor  of  the  French  Evangelical  church  at  126 
West  i6th  street.  He  is  the  oldest  pastor  in 
point  of  membership  in  New  York  Presbytery. 

A  friend  of  the  Labor  temple  has  sent  dona- 
tions for  the  fitting  up  of  a  reading  room. 
When  finished  the  reading  room  will  be  very 
largely  the  result  of  one  man's  activity. 

Morrisania  church.  Rev.  M.  F.  Johnson  pas- 
tor, has  received  eighty-three  members  this 
fiscal  year ;  fifteen  at  the  last  communion.  A 
feature  of  xhe  church  is  a  large  young  men's 
class  taught  by  Elder  John  Eraser. 

On  Good  Friday,  April  5,  there  will  be  a 
union  three-hour  service  in  the  Classon  Ave- 
nue church,  Brooklyn,  beginning  at  noon.  The 
congregations  participating  will  be  the  New 
York  Avenue  and  Nostrand  Avenue  M.  E., 
Marcy  Avenue  Baptist,  Central  Congregational, 
Bedford,  Central  and  Classon  Avenue  Presby- 
terian churches.  Addresses  on  the  seven  words 
from  the  cross  will  be  given  by  the  following 
pastors :  S.  Edward  Young,  F.  W.  Hannan, 
J.  D.  Burrell,  John  F.  Carson,  W.  M.  Aul, 
W.  C.  P.  Rhoades  and  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 


An  offer  of  a  second  $50,000  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  has  induced  the  trustees 
of  The  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  to  enter  upon  a  forward  campaign  to 
secure  $150,000  additional  by  Nov.  30,  1912. 
In  connection  with  this  "forward  movement,"  as 
it  has  been  designated,  the  college  has  issued 
an  attractively  bound  sixty-four  page  bulletin 
outlining  the  campaign  for  the  year  and  con- 
taining halftones  of  the  principal  donors  to  the 
college  and  of  scenes  on  the  campus. 


In  a  recent  preliminary  report 

issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
p*  Education  as  to  the  relative 

standing  of  about  340  of  the 
p*J"^^  better  collegiate  institutions 

in  the  country,  based  upon 
an  expert's  analysis,  37  universities  and 
22  colleges  are  included  in  class  I, 

Leaving  out  the  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools,  the  following  table  shows 
the  classification  of  the  colleges: 

,  Class  > 

L         ]L        III.  IV. 

Northeastern   16         24  4  3 

North  Central   5         45         28  8 

Southern   1         14         12  6 

Western   0         13  9  0 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  but  five  col- 
leges west  of  the  Alleghenies  are  included 
in  Class  1.  LAKE  FOREST  COL- 
LEGE IS  ONE  OF  THE  FIVE,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  group  under  Presbyte- 
rian auspices. 

For  further  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION 

S  E  R  V  I  C  E 

With  a  new 
DETACHABLE 
HANDLE 

Most  convenient  Tray 
to  Serve  Commun- 
ion in  the  Pews. 

Cup  holes  are  Cushioneil.  Glasses  well  spaced. 
Trays  Interlock.    Outfit  sent  on  trial. 

Now  Ready,  a  "Noiseless"  PeU>  Rack 

niFTT  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO., 
UIUII^  107  North  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  J.,  CHICAGO 


Deeper  Experiences 
of  Famous  Christians 

By  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson.i. 

Just  published,  is  the 
greatest  book  on  the  Spir- 
it-filled life.  382  pages. 
Twenty-one    full  portraits. 

Cloth  $1;   paper  50c., 
Glad  Tidings  Publishing  Co. 
Lakeside  Building,  Chicago, 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentlonlne  this  caper  when  answering 
advertisements . 


The  1911  Bible 


By  Rev.  W.  L.  Atkisson 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  world  of  the  last  year  was  the  Bib'.e  that  bears 
this  name,  "The  1911  Bible."  This  is  a  handy  volume,  clearly  and  beautifully 
printed,  bound  in  the  best  styles,  and  yet  small  in  bulk  and  light  In  weight.  It  is 
also  a  modest  and  unpretentious  book.  It  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  "Revised 
Bible."  and  yet  its  friends  claim  for  it  many  of  the  excellences  of  "The  Revised 
Version"  and  few  of  its  faults,  and  all  of  the  excellences  of  "The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion" and  none  of  its  faults.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  of  ttie  authorized  version  for  the  new  and  strange 
wording  of  the  American  and  English  revisions— the  changes  are  too  numerous 
and  too  radical.  They  say  "It  doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible."  What  the  people 
want  is  the  Old  Book,  its  familiar  face,  its  familiar  words,  with  its  inaccuracies 
and  errors  left  out;  and  that  is  what  they  get  in  the  "1911  Bible."  It  retains 
the  familiar  verse  form  for  the  eye,  the  old  familiar  words  and  phrases  for  the 
ear,  but  makes  such  changes  and  corrections  in  the  text  as  even  a  child  can 
see  should  be  made,  and  introduces  some  changes  in  the  way  of  paragraphing, 
and  references,  which  add  greatly  to  its  value.  We  believe  thac  th's  is  the  Bible 
the  world  has  been  waiting  for,  and  we  prophesy  for  it  great  popularity  among 
the  people.  Why  should  one  who  needs  a  new  Bible  go  and  buy  one  clearly  full 
of  faults,  when  he  can,  for  the  same  money,  buy  the  same  dear  old  Book  with  all 
these  glaring  faults  omitted?  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

Send  to  The  Oxford  University  Presi,  American  Branch,  35  West  3Znd  Street,  New  York,  for  explanatory  booklet. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Men  and  Religion  Meeting  Places-Th  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Primaries— Kev.  noyd  W.  Barr 
Accepts  Call— Gift  for  Training  School. 

The  local  Men  and  Religion  campaign  opens 
April  8  and,  as  previously  announced  in  these 
columns,  meetings  will  be  held  simultaneously 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  churches 
selected  for  these  district  meetings  are  as 
follows  : 

Woodlawn  and  Vicinity — Lexington  Avenue 
Baptist  church. 

Hyde  Park  —  University  Congregational 
church. 

Oakland  District — Oakland  Methodist  church. 

Englewood  and  Vicinity — Englewood  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches. 

Union  Park— West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Garfield  Park — Warren  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional church. 

Oak  Park — Second  Congregational,  First 
Presbyterian,  First  M.  E.  and  Grace  Episcopal 
churches. 

Northwest  Side — Wicker  Park  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church. 

North  Central — Wesley  Methodist  church. 

Ravenswood — Ravenswood  Methodist  church. 

Evanston — Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Each  district  is  preparing  the  details  of  its 
program  to  suit  local  needs,  but  in  general  plan 
the  institutes  will  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
in  other  campaigns.  A  few  central  mass  meet- 
ings are  also  contemplated. 

Church  Men  Are  Urged  to  Vote 

The  necessity  of  voting  at  the  state  primaries 
April  9  is  urged  upon  the  Christian  voters  in 
many  forms  at  this  time,  and  it  is  evident  from 
lessons  drawn  from  previous  primaries  that 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  arouse 
Christian  citizens.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
has  issued  a  diagram  in  which  the  entire  vote 
of  the  city  is  represented  by  a  large  square. 
Less  than  half  of  the  square  is  shaded,  in- 
dicating the  proportion  of  voters  who  went  to 
the  polls  at  the  1910  primary.  These  active 
voters  were  so  evenly  divided,  the  chart  shows, 
that  had  less  than  2,000  nonvoting  citizens 
turned  out  for  John  J.  Healy  for  state's  attorney 
he  would  have  defeated  J.  E.  W.  Wayman, 
and  the  saloon  element  would  thereby  have 
been  deprived  of  one  of  its  strongest  defenders. 
The  league  particularly  urges  that  the  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  be  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  the  local  option  question  will 
doubtless  come  to  a  crisis  in  the  next  legis- 
lature. 

Friends  of  civic  righteousness  in  the  nine- 
teenth Illinois  senatorial  district  who  elected 
Rev.  Frank  G.  Smith  to  the  legislature  as  an 
independent  two  years  ago  are  again  active 
in  the  present  primary  campaign.  Eugene 
Worthing,  a  trustee  of  Calvary  church  and  a 
business  man  of  high  character,  is  the  proposed 
successor  to  Dr.  Smith. 

Rev.  Floyd  W.  Barr,  assistant  pastor  of  Third 
church  and  chaplain  of  the  Presbyterian  hos- 
pital, has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Sterling,  111.,  and  will  begin  work  there  May  i. 

Dr.  Shaw's  Hotel  Evangelism 

"Hotel  evangelism''  is  the  name  given  to  a 
new  type  of  meetings  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  in  the  interests  of  travelers 
stopping  at  the  local  hotels.  Last  Sabbath 
afternoon  Dr.  Shaw  secured  permission  to  hold 
a  service  in  the  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Metropole 
and  addressed  a  company  of  strangers  who 
seemed  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  gospel  message.  Dr.  Shaw  was  assisted 
by  his  choir.  He  hopes  to  secure  permission 
from  other  prominent  hotels  to  hold  similar 
services. 

The  choir  of  Second  church  will  give  Dana's 
"Crucifixion"  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
April  5. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  meet  April  8  in 
Campbell  Park  church  at  10  a.  m. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Pres- 
byterial  Society  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held 
in  First  church  April  11  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  Presbyterian  Training  School  of  Chicago 
will  close  its  fourth  year  this  month.  There 
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will  be  a  graduation  class  of  ten,  representing 
a  broad  territory.  As  a  token  of  the  deep  and 
wide-felt  interest  in  the  school  there  was  re- 
ceived last  week  a  gift  of  $2,000  from  a  lady 
in  Nebraska  for  the  building  fund,  which  is 
now  assuming  substantial  proportions.  The  gift 
was  unsolicited  and  came  as  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  the  directors. 

Last  Sabbath  the  church  at  Glencoe  dedicated 
a  splendid  new  edifice  costing  $48,000.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  D.  H.  Cornell,  preached  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Willett 
spoke.  At  the  dedicatory  service  in  the  morn- 
ing Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  had  charge  of  the  raising 
of  funds,  $7,500  being  the  sum  desired  to  sup- 
plement $17,000  worth  of  bonds  already  sold, 
thereby  providing  for  all  the  cost.  When  the 
money  raising  was  completed  it  was  found  that 
$9,000  had  been  pledged.  The  building  is  of 
brick  and  has  a  fine  Sunday  school  room  and 
gymnasium,  and  will  serve  the  community  in  a 
semi-institutional  capacity. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  will  close 
the  season  with  a  meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  II,  at  the  LaSalle  hotel.  The  guest 
of  honor  will  be  George  W.  Perkins  of  New 
York  City,  who  will  speak  on  "Business  and  the 
Government."  Mr.  Perkins  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  as  many  wish  to  hear 
him  the  meeting  will  be  open  to  nonmembers. 
Tickets  at  $2  a  plate  may  be  secured  of  T.  G. 
McCulloh,  secretary,  21  E.  Van  Buren  street. 

The  value  of  the  practical  application  of 
modern  psychology  to  preaching  and  parish 
work  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  Professor 
E.  S.  Ames  of  the  University  of  Chicago  be- 
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fore  the  ministers'  meeting  last  Monday.  He 
showed  clearly  the  impossibility  of  trying  to 
teach  from  the  pulpit  all  the  doctrines  learned 
in  the  seminary,  because,  he  said,  the  average 
man  is  nonrational  in  matters  requiring  special 
religious  study,  the  same  as  he  is  nonrational 
in  matters  demanding  special  medical  or  legal 
skill.  The  enrichment  of  the  services  of  the 
church  and  the  use  of  symbolism  was  com 
mended  as  giving  features  which  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  worshiper, 
Professor  Ames  advocated  a  thorough  study 
of  psychology  by  pastors  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar opportunities  which  they  have  of  profit- 
ing by  such  knowledge. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  Second  U.  P. 
church  at  6sth  street  and  Parnell  avenue  has 
been  operating  an  employment  bureau  which 
has  done  much  to  relieve  distress  among  the 
poor.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Paul  H.  McClanahan, 
determined  to  undertake  this  practical  form 
of  Christian  Fervice  when  he  learned  that  there 
were  many  thousand  men  out  of  work  here. 

The  Illinois  Vigilance  Association  will  hold 
a  state  convention  in  Bloomington  April  14-16. 
The  secretary  of  the  association.  Rev.  William 
Burgess,  19  S.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  is  pre- 
pared to  send  programs  and  other  information 
regarding  the  meeting  on  request. 

Kansas  City  and  Vicinity 

Pre-Easter  Meetings  at  First  Church— Indepen- 
dence Pastor  to  Have  Assistant— Members 
Complete  Bnllding  with  Their  Own  Hands. 

First  church  has  been  holding  a  series  of  pre- 
Easter  evangelistic  meetings,  which  are  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  goodly  number  of  simulta- 
neous prayer  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the 
members. 

Third  church  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
George  E.  New-ell  has  closed  a  successful  year. 
Thirty-five  members  have  been  added ;  the 
woman's  missionary  society  has  attained  the 
standards  of  excellence  established  by  our 
board ;  the  young  people's  society  is  an  active 
force.  The  men  of  the  church  recently  pro- 
vided for  a  Sunday  school  visitor. 

First  church  of  Independence  has  just  closed 
one  of  its  best  years.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Charles 
C.  McGinley,  is  entering  upon  his  twelfth  year 
there.  At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  men  of 
this  church  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look 
for  a  man  who  shall  be  church  assistant.  This 
is  a  long  step  forward  for  a  church  of  this 
size.    Recently  six  members  were  received. 

Benton  Boulevard  church  expects  to  occupy 
its  new  building  for  the  first  time  on  Easter. 
Some  finishing  touches  in  the  basement  were 
not  included  in  the  contract,  and  so  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  men  that  they  come  themselves 
and  finish  up  the  work,  which  they  did.  This 
is  one  building,  too,  that  will  be  finished  for  less 
than  the  contract  price. 

Westport  church,  of  which  Dr.  George  Baity 
has  been  pastor  for  eighteen  years,  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  numbers  and  power.  The 
finances  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
and  the  woman's  missionary  society  has  150 
members.  This  church  has  a  model  Sunday 
school,  of  which  L.  A.  Goodman  has  been 
superintendent  for  thirty-five  years.  The  school 
is  thoroughly  graded.  The  men's  Bible  class 
is  a  recognized  force  not  only  in  the  church 
but  in  the  general  religious  work  of  the  whole 
city. 

Presbyterians  of  our  connection  held  a  de- 
lightful fellowship  meeting  in  Westport  Ave- 
nue church  Feb.  20  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Baity.  There  were  present  seventy-five 
representative  people  from  churches  of  the  city. 
During  the  dinner,  served  by  the  entertaining 
church,  there  were  many  informal  talks  along 
the  line  of  denominational  extension  in  and 
around  the  city. 

Dr.  John  H.  Miller,  stated  clerk  of  Missouri 
Synod,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Prospect  Avenue 
church.  This  church  was  organized  last  July 
and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  a  growing 
section  of  the  city. 

Rev.  Daniel  S.  Martin,  who  has  been  supply- 
ing East  Side  church,  was  recently  called  to 
that  pastorate.  This  church  is  beginning  to 
plan  for  a  new  building. 

Dr.  George  B.  Stewart,  president  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  recently  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Park 
College,  preaching  twice  to  the  students.  He 
is  making  a  tour  of  our  colleges  in  the  Middle 
West.  While  in  the  city  the  Auburn  alumni 
gave  a  complimentary  dinner  in  his  honor. 

Charles   C.  McGinley. 


From  Various  Cities 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen  of  South  Park 
church  represented  the  Presbyterian  Home 
Board  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  of  America  held  in  Pitts- 
burg recently. 

Third  church,  Dr.  Robert  Scott  Inglis  pastor 
has  appointed  two  committees  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  church  for 
future  extension.  Third  church  and  First 
church  are  still  considering  a  merger. 

Elias  G.  Heller,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
who  died  March  22,  had  been  president  of 
the  trustees  of  Forest  Hill  church.  Rev.  Fred 
erick  G.  Lewis  pastor,  for  many  years. 

Ten  members  were  recently  received  into 
Elizabeth  Avenue  church,  Rev.  Dean  Newton 
Dobson  pastor.  The  congregation  has  decided 
to  install  a  new  steam  heating  plant  and  to 
add  some  institutional  features  to  the  church 
The  proposed  improvements  will  cost  about 
$4,500. 

Rev.  George  E.  T.  Eddy  of  Plan  Dome,  Long 
island,  has  been  called  to  Wyoming  church, 
N.  J.  He  will  succeed  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Hillis, 
who  left  to  become  assistant  at  First  church, 
this  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
ark was  held  March  15  in  Third  church.  The 
speakers  were  Miss  Lydia  Hayes  and  Marshall 
Allander,  assistant  superintendent  of  mission 
schools. 

Rev.  Vladimir  Pyndykowski,  as  already  re- 
ported, has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Ruthenian 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Rev.  Louis 
R.  Patmont  has  also  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  for  Poles  and  Russians. 
This  is  all  due  to  the  trouble  over  Greek  sym- 
bols used  in  the  worship  of  the  Ruthenian  con- 
gregation, their  mode  of  worship  long  having 
been  criticised  by  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Detroit 

Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto 
Globe,  gave  his  splendid  lecture  on  "What 
America  Can  Learn  from  Scotland"  to  a 
crowded  house  in  Highland  Park  church  March 
22.  The  proceeds  of  these  lectures  are  given 
to  the  work  of  restoring  the  old  chapel  of  the 
kings  at  the  island  of  lona  off  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  where  many  of  the  Macdonald  clan 
are  buried. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association 
elected  as  its  officers  for  the  quarter  beginning 
April  I  :  President,  Robert  J.  Young,  D.  D. ; 
vice-president.  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitscher,  Jr. ;  secre- 
tary, Thomas  G.  Sykes,  D.  D. 

The  Lenten  services  at  the  Detroit  Opera 
house  last  week  were  conducted  by  James  I. 
Vance,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  For  the  clos- 
ing week  all  denominations  were  repres.ented  in 
turn. 

The  Presbyterian  brotherhood  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  supper  at  the  new  church 
house  of  the  First  church  March  28,  with  Dr. 
Vance  as  the  chief  speaker. 

Scovel  Memorial  church  received  twenty-five 
members  at  the  last  communion.  W.  B. 

Cleveland 

Over  300  persons  sat  down  at  the  annual 
banquet  held  in  Miles  Park  church.  After- 
dinner  speeches  were  delivered  by  Doctors  E. 
A.  Krapp  and  R.  R.  Bigger;  Reverends  Vernon 
C.  Harrington  and  W.  P.  Thomas.  A  climax 
of  this  social  occasion  was  the  presentation  of 
an  Oxford  gown  to  the  pastor.  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Ludlow,  who'  is  closing  his  twenty-sixth  year 
of  service  with  this  congregation. 

Rev.  Vernon  C.  Herrington  of  Linndale 
church  recently  went  to  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  to  take 
part  in  an  installation  service. 

St.  Louis 

Rev.  Albert  F.  McGarrah,  superintendent  of 
home  missions  in  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis, 
is  preparing  a  new  map  which  will  show  the 
ocation  of  all  of  the  mission  churches  in  the 
presbytery.  The  condition  and  needs  of  each 
church  will  also  be  explained. 

Cincitinati 

In  the  face  of  continuous  storms,  with  only 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine,  "The  World  in 
Cincinnati"  is  drawing  to  an  eventful  close. 
A  score  of  missionaries  are  taking  part  in  the 
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demonstrations  which  are  most  helpful  educa- 
tional  features  of  the  missionary  exposition. 

Dr.  Robert  Watson  of  (he  Church  of  the 
Covenant  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Palm  Sunday  was  celebrated  by  musical  serv- 
ices in  many  churches.  At  Knox  church,  Hyde 
Park,  the  song  cycle  "Mary,"  composed  by 
Paul  Bliss,  son  of  the  late  P.  P.  Bliss,  was 
given.  At  Norwood  church  service  for  young 
folks  Rev.  Frank  Marston  of  Cliflford  delivered 
a  specially  timely  address. 

Mount  Washington's  new  Presbyterian  church 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Foster, 
a  Lane  Seminary  senior  who  was  ordained 
March  26.  Ren   Mulford,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 

William  H.  Fishburn,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Grand- 
view  church,  at  a  recent  communion  welcomed 
forty-nine  members,  chiefly  on  certificate.  This 
church  will  seek  to  have  its  name  changed  to 
"West  Adams  Street"  church,  which  much  more 
fittingly  locates  it.  The  church  has  made  two 
moves  since  it  was  originally  named. 

The  Knox  church,  which  has  been  located 
on  West  30th  street,  has  sold  its  plant  and  is 
relocating  at  43d  and  Figueroa  streets,  a 
thickly  populated  residence  section  that  is  not 
overchurched.  The  new  building,  which  will 
eventually  be  the  Sunday  school  department, 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Rev.  Henderson 
C.  Shoemaker  is  in  charge. 

Some  two  months  ago  Rev.  C.  S.  Schaeffer, 
a  late  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  San  Fernando,  where 
there  has  not  been  a  regular  supply  for  nearly 
a  year,  when  Dr.  Glenn  McWilliams,  after 
completing  the  new  building,  resigned.  Re- 
cently eight  members  were  received. 

Seattle 

Cherry  Street  church,  now  changed  to  Mad- 
rona  church,  will  soon  be  ready  for  dedication. 

Good  reports  continue  to  come  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferguson  at  Pleasant  Valley.  He  is  doing 
an  excellent  work  in  the  midst  of  discouraging 
circumstances. 

The  First  church  recently  summarized  some 
of  its  work  during  the  past  decade.  They 
have  received  in  the  ten  years  4,900  on  pro- 
fession of  faith,  1,874  by  letter,  making  a 
total  of  6,774.  The  net  gain  is  5,087.  In  the 
words  of  the  report,  "We  have  of  adults  who 
are  not  members  but  whose  relatives  are  and 
who  attend  this  church  regularly,  1,202;  there- 
fore the  constituency  which  has  a  right  to  draw 
upon  our  pastor's  time  and  services  is  7,162. 
We  have  raised  and  disbursed  for  all  the 
boards,  congregational  and  miscellaneous  causes 
$679,255-  We  have  bought  property  and  erected 
nine  churches  besides  the  central  building.  We 
have  set  off  seven  churches  that  are  now  live 
institutions  and  have  pastors  of  their  own." 


Distributing  Evangelistic  Booklet 

The  evangelistic  subcommittee  of  the  Man- 
hattan Men  and  Religion  committee  of  one 
hundred  in  New  York  City  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  10,000  copies  of  the  little  booklet, 
"His  Last  Week,"  published  in  Oak  Park,  111., 
and  containing  simply  the  interwoven  story 
from  the  gospels  that  tells  the  incidents  of  the 
final  week  of  the  life  of  the  Master  on  earth. 
Beneath  the  cover  of  these  booklets  has  been 
inserted  on  a  special  leaf  a  terse  gospel  invita- 
tion and  a  reference  to  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  The  committee  laid  careful  plans 
to  secure  the  distribution  of  these  booklets  by 
individual  gift  from  church  members  to  non- 
churchgoers  before  Easter  Sunday. 


Princeton  Seniors  Accept  Calls 

The  following  calls  have  been  accepted  by 
seniors  in  Princeton  Seminary  :  J.  W.  Claudy 
to  the  assistancy  in  First  church  of  Pittsburg  ; 
J.  J.  Louderbough  to  the  assistancy  in  First 
church,  Newburg,  N.  Y. ;  G.  H.  Shaw  to  the 
church  at  Dallas,  S.  D. ;  T.  Sinclair  Dickson 
to  Ridge  View  church,  South  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
J-  H.  Frarey  to  the  church  at  Black  Duck, 
>iinn. ;  J.  H.  Gross  to  the  church  at  Coving- 
ton, Ohio ;  F.  F.  Darley  to  missionary  service 
in  South  America,  H.  C.  Whitener  to  the  Japan 
mission  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  B.  D.  D.  Greer,  a  graduate  student,  to 
the  chair  of  Bible  and  philosophy  in  the  Daniel 
Baker  College,  Texas 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  N  S.  Lowrie 
Rev.  Newell  Samuel  Lowrie  was  born  in 
Washingtonville,  Pa.,  Jan.  27,  1832,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  12.  In  1858 
he  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  at  Can- 
nonsburg.  Pa.,  and  after  two  years  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary  he  graduated  from 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1861.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Conneautville,  Pa.,  for  the 
next  eight  years.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
church  of  Gorham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored 
nearly  eighteen  years.  In  1887  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  O'Neill,  Neb.,  where  he  labored 
as  a  home  missionary  until  he  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  in  1890.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
four  daughters  and  three  sons,  two  of  the 
latter  being  in  the  ministry. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Paige 

Rev.  James  Alexander  Paige,  whose  early 
years  were  so  interwoven  with  the  story  of 
the  civil  war,  died  March  19  at  his  home  in 
Minneapolis  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in 
Ware,  Mass.,  in  1823  and  spent  fifty  con- 
tinuous years  in  active  ministry.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  College,  and  from  the  Semi- 
nary in  1852.  His  first  call  was  to  a  St.  Louis 
mission,  which,  under  his  ministry,  became 
Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  church.  When  the 
war  broke  out  both  his  church  and  a  paper  of 
which  he  was  an  editor  became  involved  in  the 
slavery  question,  the  majority  in  both  organi- 
zations being  "proslavery,"  and  he  lost  his 
charge  because  he  prayed  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

During  1861,  having  no  pastorate,  Mr.  Paige 
was  a  volunteer  chaplain  to  the  soldiers  in  and 
around  St.  Louis.  In  1862  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  hospital  chaplain  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
then  appointed  synodical  missionary.  It  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  find  ministers  willing 
to  brave  the  risks  and  hardships  of  supplying 
the  churches  in  Missouri.  Springfield,  Mo., 
was  one  of  the  many  towns  that  had  been  dev- 
astated by  the  war.  Mr.  Paige  was  persuaded 
to  resign  his  synodical  position  and  accept  the 
pastorate  of  that  church.  Following  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  there,  he  held  charges  at 
Quincy,  Rushville  and  Nashville,  111.  In  1883 
he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  served  as  mis- 
sionary at  Shakopee  for  three  years,  and  at 
Carlton,  Minn.,  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  long 
the  stated  clerk  of  Duluth  Presbytery,  In  1902, 
after  a  paralytic  stroke,  he  resigned  and  since 
had  lived  in  Minneapolis. 


Consider  Ministry  as  Life  Work 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  eastern 
college  and  university  men  concerning  the 
Christian  ministry,  under  the  auspices  of  An- 
dover.  Union  and  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
naries, Was  held  at  Hartford  Seminary  March 
22-24  inclusive.  That  this  conference  may  have 
a  wide  influence  over  eastern  college  men  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were.  119  dele- 
gates present  from  twenty-three  different  in- 
stitutions from  Maine  to  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to  pre- 
sent to  college  men  who  are  now  deciding  upon 
their  life  work  definite  and  reliable  information 
concerning  the  challenge  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  ministry.  The  method  was  to  give  in- 
formation rather  than  inspiration ;  not  to  advise 
men  but  to  help  them  interpret  their  own  lives, 
and  to  show  how  the  ministry  offers  golden  op- 
portunities to  the  men  who  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  their  lives.  Such  a  conference  gives 
the  man  who  does  not  enter  the  ministry, 
but  who  must  support  the  church  as  a  layman, 
a  realization  of  the  work  and  responsibilities 
and  aims  of  the  ministry,  and  at  the  same 
time  broadens  the  conception  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  ministry  for  those  who  decide 
to  enter  it. 

Subjects  discussed  were  such  as  would  appeal 
to  serious-minded  men  who  are  facing  the 
problems  of  life.  Speakers  were  President  A. 
P.  Fitch,  Andover  Seminary ;  Rev.  Harry  E. 
Fosdick,  Union  Seminary ;  Professor  G.  A. 
Johnston  Ross,  Montreal,  Canada  ;  Rev.  Herman 
F.  Swartz,  New  York  City;  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Board  ;  Professor  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  Columbia  University ;  M.  Herbert 
Bowman,  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  President  K.  L.  But- 
terfield,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ; 
President  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Hartford 
Seminary;  Rev.  H.  A.  Walter,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  others. 


HOW  TO  AVOID 
UNFORTUNATE  AND 
GET- RICH- QUICK 
INVESTMENTS 

No  matter  where  morcy  ia  loaned  upon  security,  the  same  re'a- 
live  basis  and  margin  of  Eecuriiy  is  required  by  discriminating  in- 
vestors. The  conscientious  and  experienced  Farm  Loan  Broker  en- 
deavors to  reserve  a  margin  from  60  to  70^  as  additional  security 
over  and  above  the  amount  loaned  on  the  land  so  that  c^cn  thou  b 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  set  in  the  margin  of  security  is  so 
great  that  the  loan  is  STILL  SAFE. 

My  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  making  and  selling  of  Farm 
Loans  secured  by  land  situated  in  South  Dakota.  Farm  loans  made 
in  South  Dakota,  especially  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  State,  are 
equaled  perhaps,  but  unexcelled  from  a  standpoint  of  safety  and 
promptness  in  payment  of  both  Principal  and  Interest. 

The  loans  offered  for  sale  are  secured  largely  on  farms  occupied 
by  the  owners  as  a  Home.  The  amount  in  each  case  does  not  »x 
ceed  30  to  40%  of  the  actual  cash  value.  The  loans  usually  mature 
in  3.  5  or  10  years  and  will  net  investors  or  6%  depend  ng 
upon  location  of  security,  size  of  loan  and  integrity  of  borrower. 
These  loans  are  not  offered  for  sale  until  security  has  been  person- 
ally inspected  and  approved  by  this  cffice. 

All  details  in  connection  with  a  Farm  Loan  are  attended  to  by 
this  office  FREE  of  CHARGE.  This  service  includes  collecting  and 
remitting  principal  and  interest:  seeing  that  the  borrower  pa)s  bis 
taxes;  that  buildings  are  insured  and  title  is  perfect  before  any  loan 
is  closed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  my  business  methods  is  invited.  Will 
gladly  furnish  references  from  investors  and  a  list  of  clients  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Milwauk  e. 
Frceport  and  elsewhere,  so  that  prospective  investors  may  investigate 
the  general  character  of  the  loans  offered.  Among  this  list  of  in- 
vestors are  bankers.  lawyers,  some  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies, private  investors  and  in  fact  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 

A  list  of  loans,  as  well  as  specific  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding each  loan,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

G.  W.  HART,  President 
THE  MERCHANTS  BANK 
Bryant  South  Dakota 


A  SAFE  BOND 


e% 


PER 
0  ANNUM 


Preference  should  be  given  hy  conservative  in- 
vestors to  mortgage  bonds  secured  by  Manbatttm 
Island,  New  York  City,  income-producing  real 
•state,  because  tbe  security  advances  in  value 
yearly,  increasing  the  safety  of  the  investment. 

The  NewiYork  Real  Estate  Security  Company's 
6%  Mortgage  Bonds  are  secured  by  high-class, 
income-producing  real  estate  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
assured  by  a  mortgage  to  a  trust  company  acting 
as  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  Thus  safeguarded, 
the  investment  is  absolutely  secured. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000,  and  are  available  to  large  or  small 
investors. 

Interest  is  paid  semi-annually  in  January  and 
July. 

This  Company  does  not  issue  profit-sharing  or 
installment  bonds. 

Write  tor  Circular  No.  2S 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

42  BROADWAY 
Capital  Stock  S3,950,004» 


Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C  W.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank.B  .Ise:  C.W.  Meholln,  vlce-pretldent 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Bolst ;  F.  H.  Par80ns,Ca8hler 
Pac  fic  National  Bank.  Boise ^  John  E  Yat' s,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate. Boise;  Wm  Rldenbaugh, capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property ;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  aie  ofCered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


BOISE 


I  D  AHO 


TEXAS 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  Ideal  Investment.  SAPB, 
with  excellent  Interest  retnr» 
CHRIS  L.  KNOX,  President,  Corslcana,  Tex . 


Farm  Mortgages 


mm-.  ON  IOWA  >B<i  MINNESOTA  FARM.S>relh. 
V-^  -'I  SAFEST  FORM  <i<  INVESTMENT-Tested  b, 
lor  CDstomers  for  40  jtm.  We  tallect  ud  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire     Write  for  booklet  end  list. 
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Financial  Situation 

One  day  last  week  it  was  learned  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  sold  $30,- 
500,000  of  bonds  and  this  at  once  started  a 
general  selling  movement  which  somewhat 
lowered  prices.  Previous  to  this  break  there 
had  been  a  very  fair  demand,  but  even  before 
the  action  of  the  steel  company  was  generally 
known  it  was  felt  that  the  advance  in  prices 
had  gone  as  far  as  it  now  could.  While  there 
has  been  little  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
labor  situation  this  has  not  materially  affected 
the  money  market.  Offsetting  any  influence  that 
the  pending  strikes  may  have  is  an  increase  in 
the  earnings  of  several  roads  in  the  Northwest, 
including  the  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  The  Union  Pacific 
lines  are  also  said  to  be  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  traffic. 

Developing  the  New  South 

The  "new  South"  is  a  phrase  which  has  come 
to  interest  the  investor  fully  as  much  as  the  re- 
former and  statesman,  because  the  ushering  in 
of  a  new  era  in  the  southern  states  means  a 
multitude  of  opportunities  for  investment.  That 
the  social  and  economic  hindrances  to  in- 
dustrial progress  are  rapidly  being  removed  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  conferences  and  exhibits 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  southern 
commercial  congress  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April 
8-10.  More  than  150  eminent  speakers  have 
been  announced  for  this  gathering.  The  idea 
running  through  the  whole  program  is  to  dem- 
onstrate "the  South's  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional recovery."  This  will  be  the  second  in  a 
series  of  congresses  coinciding  with  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  civil  war.  A 
glance  at  the  various  subjects  to  be  considered 
is  proof  of  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
made  and  is  a  promise  of  tremendous  future 
development.  Following  are  some  of  the  topics  : 
"Roads  and  Bond  Issues,"  "Waterway  Develop- 
ment," "Cooperative  Marketing,"  "Apple  and 
Pear  Culture,"  "Nut  Growing"  and  "Horse  and 
Mule  Breeding." 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  of 
the  South  have  long  been  recognized,  but  capital 
has  hesitated  to  venture  where  ignorance  and 
antiquated  methods  have  prevailed.  The  new 
South  has  become  a  reality  and  no  investor's 
list  of  good  fields  for  investment  is  complete 
which  does  not  give  it  a  prominent  place. 

Mexican  Business  Affected  by  Revolts 

Whether  or  not  the  disturbances  in  Mexico 
contain  a  promise  of  better  things  politically,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  financial  interests  there 
have  had  to  suffer  unnecessarily.  Any  revolu- 
tion which  brings  larger  political  liberty  to  a 
people  capable  of  self-government  will  even- 
tually benefit  commercial  and  financial  condi- 
tions. But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
uprisings  and  counter-uprisings  in  the  neigh- 
boring republic  within  the  last  year  and  more 
have  had  political  betterment  as  a  goal.  At  all 
events,  commerce  has  suffered  and  Americans 
have  good  reasons  to  withhold  their  savings 
from  Mexican  enterprises  until  affairs  are  more 
settled.  Proof  for  this  assertion  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  exports  to  Mexico  during  the  past 
year  show  a  decline  of  20  per  cent  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ended  with  January, 
1912,  is  $52,271,987,  against  $64,671,659.  Im- 
ports from  Mexico  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $59,227,516,  against  $59,981,890. 

Manufactures  form  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  our  exports  to  Mexico  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Of  the  $60,000,000  worth  of 
domestic  merchandise  exported  to  Mexico  dur- 
ing 191 1,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  alone 
amounted  to  over  $20,000,000,  cars  about 
$2,000,000,  boots  and  shoes  and  other  manu- 
factures of  leather  about  $2,000,000,  cotton- 
seed oil  nearly  $2,000,000,  lumber  nearly  $3,- 
000,000,  scientific  instruments  over  $1,000,000, 
chemicals  over  $1,000,000. 


Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 

¥      ■  ■     At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 

jmLClGSl    At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  Checking  Accounts 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank  is  composed 
of    the    following    well-known    business  men: 


HENRY  A.  BLAIR 
CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL 


JAMES  J.  HILL 
CHARLES  H.  HULBURD 
JAMES  C.  HUTCHINS 


CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
JOHN  J.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  G.  SHEDD 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tnformatloni 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP. 
Vice-Pret, 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortrages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reaion 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  baclt  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  tills  high  standard.  They  liave  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Sayings  Banks.   WAI^TEK  B.  P.^80H.A.r.li,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

Western  Farm  Mortgages 


I  All  classes  of  people  invest  in 
m^Wj  our  First  Mortgages.  We 
(0  have  clients  in  28  States  and 
several  Foreign  Countries.  These  in- 
vestments are  furnished  in  large  or 
small  amounts,  and  net  6%,  collected 
and  remitted  free.  If  you  have  money 
to  place  in  safe,  high-grade  securities, 
let  us  send  you  our  descriptive  book- 
let "C"  and  current  list  of  offerings. 

iE  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  iH! 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.orMINNEAPOLIS,MINN 


niTl  ITTU  THE  CITY  OF 
UULU  1  n  OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Dnlnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  foi 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  foi 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  MartcaKe*  on 

Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities .  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.' 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Bight  per  cent.  Our  field  la 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  xririON  MOKTe^eE  co., 
105  "West  Orand  Ave.,       Clovla,  New  Mezle* 

EXCELLENT  INCOME 

By  Investing  In  our  gilt  edge  Tlrst  H ortgagea  on  Im- 
proved Oklahoma  farms  your  money  will  earn  doabl* 
the  savings  bank  rate  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  abso- 
lutely safe.  We  attend  to  all  details  i  no  tronbl«  tc 
yoa.  Write  as  today  lor  full  particulars  and  referenoas. 

DYER  A  FISH  ARDMORE.  OKLA. 


m 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  liow  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPOHATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


6%  HH^^^  71 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  Cit/.Okla. 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Los  Angeles  Sets  New  Record 

Never  before  in  Los  Angeles  has  a  sixfold 
interpretation  of  the  one  great  message  of  the 
gospel  sought  to  unify  and  crystallize  itself  so 
directly  in  one  movement  as  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  campaign  recently  held  in  that  city. 
The  strength  of  the  message  was  the  unity 
of  it,  and  to  make  the  realization  of  this 
bioadly  understood  was  the  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign as  carried  forward  there.  One  leader 
estimated  that  over  30,000  persons,  mostly  men, 
had  been  reached  by  the  members  of  the  team. 
There  were  140  churches  uniting. 

There  had  been  a  display  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  in  the  Gipsy  Smith  meetings  which  had 
immediately  preceded.  But  the  unity  of  this 
forward  movement  was  more  widely  extended 
denominationally.  The  promotion  secretary  of 
the  campaign  in  making  its  final  announcement 
said  that  the  actual  registration  in  the  different 
departments  was  the  largest  yet,  there  being 
1,374  registered  men  in  the  work.  Each  of 
the  messengers  had  sympathetic  attention,  but 
Raymond  Robins  with  his  social  service  mes- 
sage received  the  widest  hearing.  He  excited 
wide  interest  and  sustained  it  by  his  direct, 
sane  treatment  of  the  various  phases  he  pre- 
sented. The  reports  showed  that  627  attended 
his  institutes.  Elijah  Oxymel. 

Daily  Press  Commends  Movement 

Evidence  of  the  hearty  support  which  was 
accorded  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  is 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  The  Grand  Forks  Herald,  one  of  the  leading 
dailies  in  that  city : 


"The  movement  marks  a  new  departure.  It 
is  based  on  a  recognition  that  religion  is  a  live 
and  progressive  thing,  adaptable  to  the  con- 
ditions of  any  form  of  life,  and  we  have,  in 
this  present  movement,  the  first  consistent  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  set  clearly  before  the 
people  of  this  present  day  the  fact  that  religion 
is  as  great  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  man  today 
as  it  ever  was  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Forms  and  methods  in  everything  else 
have  changed,  and  they  must  change  in  religion. 
Truth  is  eternal,  but  conceptions  of  it  grow 
with  the  growth  of  man  himself.  The  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  aims  to  present  to 
twentieth  century  people  a  twentieth  century 
conception  of  religion.  It  holds  up  the  loftiest 
possible  ideals  of  religion,  but  it  presents  reli- 
gion as  a  thing  for  use  rather  than  ornament." 

Pittsburg  Men  Help  Erie,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  sent  a  team  to  Erie  to  conduct  a 
four  days'  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement.  The  team  was  com- 
posed of  Lyman  Pierce,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
team  leader ;  Rev.  George  Richards,  social  serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  P.  W.  Snyder,  evangelism ;  J.  C. 
Mace,  community  extension ;  Arthur  Cotton, 
boys'  work ;  C.  W.  Smith  and  L.  E.  Lachlin, 
missions.   

A  number  of  Presbyterian  laymen  and  min- 
isters of  Omaha  met  at  luncheon  March  19  in 
the  interest  of  the  Men  and  Religion  cam- 
paign which  opened  March  27  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Minne- 
apolis, district  brotherhood  secretary.  In  the 
evening  he  addressed  the  men  of  North  Pres- 
byterian church  at  a  banquet. 


My  Three  Days  with  the  Unseen 

(Continued  from  page  459) 

with  the  spirits  uninterrupted.  She  asked  me 
whether  I  desired  a  short  reading  or  a  long, 
and  I  asked  her  what  was  the  difference.  She 
responded,  "A  dollar." 

"Can  you  summon  up  spirits  in  the  short 
reading,"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  not  so  many." 

"I  have  only  a  dollar,"  I  said.  "Get  me  all 
you  can." 

She  summoned  up  a  beautiful  spirit  named 
Marguerite  who  claimed  to  have  loved  me.  I 
could  not  remember  Marguerite,  but  she  was  so 
sweet  and  had  come  so  far  to  talk  with  me 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  hurt  her  feelings  by 
acknowledging  it.  She  told  me  many  things — 
that  I  was  possessed  myself  of  mediumistic 
power  and  might  develop  it  if  I  would,  that  I 
ought  not  to  grieve  longer  on  her  account  be- 
cause she  was  happy,  that  the  report  circulated 
about  her  that  she  had  committed  suicide  was 
false. 

"She  wants  you  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Kates, 
"that  she  never  did  what  they  said  she  done." 

And  other  things  she  told  me,  also,  which  are 
too  precious  for  publication.  They  concern  a 
girl  with  black  hair  for  whom  I  shall  be 
looking,  and  my  own  hair  and  the  reason  it  is 
falling,  and  a  business  deal  which  I  could 
not  identify  from  her  description  but  which  is 
to  make  me  rich  and  happy. 

Coming  out  I  met  the  little  pinched-faced 
woman  in  black,  with  such  a  look  of  pathetic 
wistfulness  in  her  eye  that  it  almost  brought 
tears  to  mine.  A  hundred  little  wrinkles  and 
worn  spots  in  her  dress  told  their  story  of  a 
losing  struggle.  But  she  had  not  sought  her 
own  comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  spirits.  A 
$2  bill  was  clasped  tightly  in  her  hand. 
*      *      *  * 

It  is  true,  I  believe,  as  Mrs.  Kates  told  me, 
that  I  possess  some  latent  mediumistic  powers. 
All  the  time  I  have  been  writing  I  have  been 
conscious  that  a  spirit  was  trying  to  control 
me.  I  know  now  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  great 
departed  one,  in  fact,  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  He  has 
now  gained  complete  control.  He  forces  me  to 
put  a  new,  clean  sheet  into  the  typewriter  and  in- 
sists that  he  be  allowed  to  write.  He  writes : 
"The  birth  rate  of  suckers  is  one  each  sixty 
seconds.  They  want  to  be  fooled  and  I  never 
saw  any  particular  harm  in  granting  their  wish. 
But  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  never  capi- 
talized people's  sorrow  nor  attempted  to  coin 
their  grief.  What  I  did  was  square  and  above- 
board  and  left  no  heavy  hearts  behind.  Toler- 


ance I  favor,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
tolerance  becomes  weakness.  That  such  a  bit- 
ter hoax  as  this  should  be  allowed  to  cloak 
itself  under  the  name  of  religion  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  religious  tolerance.  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace. — P.  T.  B." 


"Beyond  the  Jordan" 

(Continued  from  page  466) 

it  is,  bright  and  pure  and  perfect,  just  'be- 
yond.'   But — we  had  to  travel  to  it." 

"I  thought  you'd  see  it  that  way,  ma'am, 
when  I  asked  you  to  come,"  said  the  old  man. 
"I  knew  you  was  some  discouraged  and  tired, 
and  I  wanted  you  to  see,  as  I've  learned  my- 
self, just  how  He  brings  life  out  of  the  dark- 
ness— when  the  time  comes ;  your  time,  and 
my  time,  and  the  flowers'  time  ;  the  same  as  he 
came  out  of  his  own  darkness  that  first  Easter," 
he  finished  reverently.  "That's  why  he  made 
an  Easter  Day  so  we'll  remember  we're  to 
come  into  life  as  he  did — beyond  the  Jordan." 
*      ♦      *  ♦ 

The  gentle  spring  wind  was  singing  softly 
its  resurrection  chant  through  the  pines  as  the 
old  man  and  the  Little  Schoolmistress  climbed 
once  more  to  the  hillcrest  and  down  into  the 
canon.  The  after-radiance  of  the  sun  still 
lay  warm  on  the  hillsides,  flooding  their  for- 
bidding gloom  with  a  pink  flush  of  life. 

"And  the  earth  was  lightened  with  His  glory," 
whispered  the  Little  Schoolmistress  softly  to 
herself  as  she  took  her  way  up  the  canon. 
"Father,  let  it  lead  me  into  thy  holy  hill — 
beyond  the  Jordan!"       Sarah  Cory  Rippey. 


The  Coat  of  Many  Pockets 

(Continued  from  page  467) 

staring  at  Cornelia.  There  she  stood,  straight 
and  sturdy,  in  her  new  scarlet  coat.  It  fitted 
well.  The  collar  showed  no  wrinkles.  The 
brass  buttons  shone.  But  just  at  the  right  of 
the  front  was  a  large  pocket.  And  it  was 
made  from  an  old  piece  of  red  tablecloth. 
*      ^      *  * 

"But,  mother,  I  just  had  to  have  a  pocket, 
somehow,"  said  Cornelia,  when  she  and  mother 
talked  it  all  over.  "And  I  couldn't  bother  you. 
The  old  tablecloth  was  all  the  red  I  could 
find.    It  will  do,  all  right.    Don't  you  worry." 

Mother  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 
So  she  did  a  little  of  both.  And  Cornelia 
hugged  her.    And  she  hugged  Cornelia. 

The  next  night  when  Cornelia  put  on  her 


The  Modem 

Snbibitiual  Communion  ^erbtce 

Made  by  Reed      Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &,  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Established  1824  TAUNTON.  MASS 

Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Southwest 
Young  People's  Conference 

HOLLISTER,  MO.,  JULY  31— AUG.  20, 1912 

104  Stereoptlcon  Views  shown  for  expenses,  from 
Springfield  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plats  ot  grounds  on 
application. 

E.  E.  STKINeFIEr.D,  Snpt. 
3614  E.  59th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 

(lUinoit,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoina,  North  Dakota,  etc.) 

Own,  Offer  and  Recommend  First  Mortgages 

en  Improved  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada 

Full  information  and  illuBtratcd  report  free  on  request, 
implyinc;  no  obligation,  addressed  to 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treaaurer 
Granite  BuUding.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ReprcMntatiTef  in  NewTork,  Boston,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Wasliinctoi 

Just  Published 

•  GOSPEL  HOSANNAS" 

Bfllted  by  Dr.  Blederwolf,  Clarence  Strouse,  Dr.  Her- 
bert and  other  noted  evangelists  and  hymn  writers. 
284  Pases  of  the  choicest  old  and  new  favorite  hymns. 
Many  of  the  new  ones  are  here  published  for  the  first 
time.  Send  15  cents  for  sample  copy  of  this  LATKST 
AND  BEST  OF  HYMN-BOOKS.  Bound  or  shaoed  notes 

SPECIAL  RATES  IN  QUANTITIES 

GLAD  TIDINGS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

602  Lakeside  Building  -  Chicago,  111. 


370,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "Sfs* 

Alroady  Sold  to  ThouMnds  of  Churohos 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
266  PagM  1 00  Now  Songs  Sortpturo  Raadtnu 

525.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by 
Bftmmablt  $amiple*  mcMeA  to  "eamttt  in<futrer$" 
THE  BIG  LOW  A.  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Ghloago 


The  Best 


The   nse  of  the  INDlTll 
CAL    COMMCimON  SEBF- 
lOE  has    Increased  the 

  attendance  at  the  Lord's 

— ^    8upper   In    thousands  of 
churches.   It  will  do  so  for 
jonr  church.     Bend  for  Illustrated 
price  list. 


iNDiviDCAL  conncinOH  sibvice  co. 

107-109-111  8.  Wsbuk  ATtsns 


CUescP 


Btereoptlcons  and  Mot- 
Ingr    rictnre  BIachlnes« 

lar^e  stock  of  slides  on  Bell- 
glouB,  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028Maln  St.,Kan.Clty,  Mo. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  ARTS  JLirn  OB.A.FTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Qeo.  C.  Bwart,  Agt.,  Oranvllle,  0 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

>IJVO  PIANOS 

Pun,  sweet  tone.  Snperlor  qoalltif. 
Attraetive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whloh 
catalog  Is  desired. 

Hinn«rs  Orsan  Co-  PEKIN,  ILL 


WEDDING 

8.0.CHIIiDS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CABDS 
FINE  8TATI0NEHT 

Send  for  Sampla 
SCO  CLAKK  ST.,  CmCAOO 
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red  coat  to  go  to  Daisy's  Easter  party  there 
were  two  beautiful  big  pockets  on  it — one  on 
each  side — just  like  Daisy's.  And  where  the 
tablecloth  one  had  been  there  was  a  pretty 
little  one,  just  big  enough  for  her  handkerchief. 

"But  where  did  they  come  from?"  cried 
Cornelia ;  "where  did  they  come  from  ?" 

"When  I  told  Mr.  Wayland  about  your 
pocket,  Cornelia,"  mother  explained,  "he  said 
he  had  sold  a  big  pattern  to  Mrs.  Brown.  And 
when  I  told  her,  she  let  me  have  all  she  could 
possibly  spare." 

"Oh,"  cried  Cornelia  joyfully,  "it's  ever  and 
ever  and  ever  so  much  nicer  than  Daisy's, 
mother !  She  has  only  two  pockets — and  I 
have  three.  What  a  perfectly  splendid  mother 
you  are !" 

Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Aberdeen — Groton,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Adams — Thief  River  Twentieth  Century,  April 

16,  II  a.  m. 
Ardmore — Tishomingo,  April  16. 
Austin — Smithville,  April  23,  8  p.  m. 
Binghamton — Cortland  First,  April   15,  4:45- 
Black  Hills — Rapid  City,  April  17. 
Boston — Boston  Roxbury,  April  16,  2  p.  m. 
Boulder — Longmont,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Box  Butte — Alliance,  April  12,  2  p.  m. 
Cedar  Rapids — Marion  First,  April  16,  10:30. 
Central  Dakota — Miller,  April  17,  2  p.  m. 
Central  Washington — Natchez  First,  April  16, 

7  :30  p.  m. 
Chester — Bryn  Mawr,  April  9,   10  a.  m. 
Cheyenne — Burns,  April   17,   7:30  p.  m. 
Chillicothe — Washington  C.  H.,  April  15,  7  :3o. 
Cleveland — Cleveland  South,  April  15,  7:30. 
Columbia — Cairo,  April  16,  4  p.  m. 
Columbia  River — Vancouver  First,  April  16. 
Crawfordsville — Ladoga,  April  15,  2:30  p.  m. 
Dallas — Celina,  April  12,  8  p.  m. 
Des  Moines — Newton,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Detroit — Ann  Arbor,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Denver — Denver  Hyde  Park,  April  16,  10  a.  m. 
Dubuque — Volga  First,  April  16,  2  p.  m. 
Duluth — Duluth  First,  April  9,  7  130  p.  m. 
Elizabeth — Plainfield  Crescent  Avenue,  April  16, 

10  a.  m. 

Ewing — Mount  Vernon,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Florida — Kissimmee,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Flint — Bad  Axe,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Fort  Dodge — Boone,  April  9,  7  -.30  p.  m. 
Hastings — Aurora,  April  23,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Hobart — Hollis,  April  16,  8  p.  m. 
Hudson — Chester  First,  April  15,  7:30  P-  rn- 
Huntsville — New  Decatur,  April  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Holston — Erwin,  April  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Indiana — Washington   Westminster,   April  16, 
7  :30  p.  m. 

Indianapolis — Martinsville,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Iowa — Ottumwa   Benton   Street,   April   15,  2. 
Jersey  City — Rutherford,  April  16,  10:30  a.  m. 
Kansas  City — Kansas  City  Grace,  April  15,  7  :30. 
Lackawanna — Plymouth,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Lima — Lima  Market  Street,  April  8,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Long  Island — Sag  Harbor,  April  16,  2  p.  m. 
Madison — Richland  Center,  April  16,  9  a.  m. 
Mankato — Worthington,  April  9,  4  p.  m. 
Mattoon — Effingham,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Minot — Flaxton  First,  April  9,  8  p.  m. 
Milwaukee — Beaver  Dam,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Minnewaukan — Egeland  First,  April  16,  7:30. 
New  Castle — Dover,  April  16,  11  a.  m. 
Oakland — Alameda,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Omaha — Fremont,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ozark — Ozark,  April  16,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Peoria — Peoria  Grace,  April  16,  i  :3o  p.  m. 
Porto  Rico — Mayaguez  Central,  April  12. 
Pueblo — Monte  Vista,  April  23,  9  a.  m. 
Red  River — Evansville,  April  16,  3  p.  m. 
Redstone — Mount  Pleasant  Reunion,  April  18, 

11  a.  m. 

Rogersville — Greenville,  April  25,  7:30  p.  m. 

Rushville — Clayton,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

St.  Clairsville — Bellaire  Second,  April  15,  2:30 

p.  m.,  eastern  time. 
St.  Joseph — Bethany  First,  April  8,  8  p.  m. 
Sacramento — Corning,  April  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Saginaw — Bay  City  First,  April  8.  7:30  p.  m. 
Santa  Barbara — Arroyo  Grande,  April  9,  7  :3o. 
Santa  Fe — Mora,  April  23. 
Seattle — Rainier  Beach,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Shenango — Princeton,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Sioux  Falls— Parker,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Solomon — Minneapolis  First,  April  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Southern  Oregon — Glendale  Olivet,   April  16, 

7  :30  p.  m. 

Spokane — Kettle  Falls,  April  16,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Steubenville — Uhrichsville,  April  15,  7  p.  m. 
Westchester — New  Rochelle  First,  April  15,  8. 


Washington  City — Washington  Church  of  the 

Covenant,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
West  Jersey — Salem,  April  16,  10:30  a.  m. 
Wheeling — Chester,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wichita — Mulrane,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Yellowstone — Forsyth,  April  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Zanesville — Newark  First,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 

Resignations 

Colorado — Monument  and  Table  Rock :  W.  D. 

Reaugh ;  Antonito  and  Lajara  :  J.  N.  Carnine, 
Indiana — Fort  Edward:  J.  R.  Ellis. 
Missouri — St.  Joseph  Faith  :  W.  L.  Hackett. 
South  Dakota — Alexandria :  N.  McLeod. 
Washington — Grandview  Bethany:  W.  L.  Kil- 

lian ;  Zillah  First :  C.  G.  Ware. 

Calls 

Colorado— Salida  :  H.  O.  Scott,  Guthrie,  Okla. ; 
Walsenburg  First :  T.  S.  Hawley,  Aspen. 

Iowa — Milton  :  J.  W.  Dickson,  Libertyville,  ac- 
cepts. 

Illinois — Hamlet  and   Perryton :  J.  T.  Baker, 

Logan,  Iowa,  accepts  ;  Keithsburg  :  A.  Sillars, 

Elizabeth,  accepts. 
Montana— Forsyth :     H.     Pillsbury,     accepts ; 

Harlowton :  H.  G.  Klemme,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — Great   Bend :   F.   E.   Van  Wil, 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  accepts;  Remersburg  and 

Sligo  :  K.  E.  MacLeod,  accepts. 
Missouri — Oregon :   T.   A.   Claggett,  Raymore, 

accepts. 

West  Virginia — Alta  and  Oakland  :  J.  C.  Ely, 
Finleyville,  Pa.,  accepts. 

Installations 
Pennsylvania  —  Mansfield :     A.     B.  Judson, 
March  13. 

Change  of  Address 
Oman,  D.  G. — Jemison  to  Calera,  Ala.,  R.  F. 
D.  I. 

Churches  Organized 

Montana — Gardiner,  11  members,  J.  G.  Senn 
supply. 

Dedications 
Illinois — Rock  Island  Central,  March  10. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  ol  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

BAILBT— Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bailey,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Women's  Synodlcal  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  her  home  at  Harrls- 
burg,  March  18.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  J.  Bltchle  Smith.  D.D.,  pastor  of  Market  Square 
church,  of  which  Mrs.  Bailey  had  been  a  member  for 
more  than  a  generation.  No  missionary  worker  In 
Pennsylvania  will  be  more  missed  than  Mrs.  Bailey, 
who  combined  irreat  and  quiet  executive  ability  with  a 
warmth  of  personal  friendship,  the  highest  spiritual 
devotion,  a  large  and  kindly  experience  of  life,  and  a 
firm  and  positive  loyalty  to  principle.  She  had  visited 
much  of  the  home  mission  work.  Including  Alaska,  and 
all  the  prominent  home  mission  workers  knew  her 
and  had  evidences  of  her  helpfulness.  She  Ineludedalso 
the  whole  world  In  her  field  of  Interest,  and  attended 
the  ecumenical  missionary  conference  In  New  York  In 
1900  and  the  world  missionary  conference  In  Edinburgh 
In  1910.  She  was  active  In  the  counsels  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  many  sought  her  advice 
for  the  sake  of  hei  large  and  ripened  wisdom.  But 
most  of  all  was  she  honored  and  loved  for  the  beauty 
and  kindness  of  her  character,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
measure  In  which  her  dally  life  showed  forth  the  In- 
dwelling presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  she  served. 

McClukb— With  the  death  on  March  14  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta McClure  of  Lyndellwood,  Chester  county,  Penn., 
the  old  Forks  of  Brandywlne  church  and  Its  daughter 
of  Palrvlew  lost  a  loyal,  faithful  friend  and  member, 
the  community  a  woman  of  noble  Christian  character 
and  generous  disposition,  and  her  f  amlUy  a  mother  who 
exemplified  the  goodnesses  that  King  Lemuel  Immor- 
talized In  the  long  ago. 

Mrs.  McClure  was  born  more  than  80  years  ago,  a  Mc- 
Connell  of  BockvUle,  Chester  county,  and  there  lived 
until  her  marriage  with  Dr.  James  M.  McClure,  owner 
and  operator  of  the  woolen  mills  at  MUford  and  the 
then  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  since  which  time  her  home  has 
been  In  these  places  and  In  Philadelphia  alternately ; 
so  that  her  whole  long  life  has  been  spent  In  sight  of 
the  old  Manor  church  within  whose  shadow  her  body 
rests.  But  the  circle  of  her  friendships  was  wider 
than  the  commonwealth  and  the  memory  of  her  bright- 
ness and  cheer,  the  Inspiration  of  her  bravery  and 
helpfulness  make  light  even  the  shadow  her  going 
leaves. 

Paige— Rev.  James  Alexander  Paige,  1823-1912,  born 
In  Ware,  Mass.,  for  fifty  years  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  died  on  March  19  at  his 
home  In  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pollock— Gertrude  M.  Pollock,  wife  of  Dr.  Garnett 
A.  Pollock,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Presbyterian  church,  Elgin,  111.,  was  called  to  her  re- 
ward Feb.  29  at  the  completion  of  her  seventieth  year. 
Her  body  rests  in  a  mausoleum  In  Oak  Road  Cemetery 
at  High  Point,  N.  C, 


SLEEPLESSISIESS. 

Can  often  be  cured  with  a  cupful  of  hot 
Liebig  (ready  in  a  minute)  taken  at  bed- 
time. Sootlies  the  nerves  .  aids  digestion  ; 
recuperates  the  muscular  system.  Doctors 
recommend  Liebig  Company's  Extract  of 
Beef  because  it  is  pure,  and  free  from  fat. 

Look  for  the  blue  signatiire  on  label  ot 
every  jar  ot 


UEBIG 


coMPaniv's 

EXTRACT  of  BEEF 


;%  AND  NO  WORRY 

The  investment  which  produces  that  is  the 

FARM  MORTGAGE 

More  than $1,250,000  loaned. 
Not  a  cent  loss. 
References  and  Booklet  A 
for  the  asking-. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN, 

Manager  of  Estates, 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments. 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago 


nCTo  ^  Ghandies  Ct 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  FRUIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts.  Improved  and  unimproved.  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryoi;^Co..l23201dNatlonal  Bank.Spokane.Wash. 


WANTED— IN  A  TOWN  OF  3,000  A  TEACHER  OF 
vocal  music  and  choir  director.  Address  B,  care 
of  The  Continent. 


WANTED— A  FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  EM- 
balmer  of  experience— Presbyterian  preferred— 
who  has  small  capital  and  Is  willing  to  enter  partner- 
ship VTlth  furniture  dealer  who  has  good  business.  Can 
furnish  uoUmlted  references.  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Excellent  climate.  Address  at  once  P.  O.  Box  165, 
Anderson,  S.  C. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  SAFELY 
and  at  the  same  tlm«  secure  a  good  interest  return, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  put  your  funds  In  high  grade 
Farm  Mortgages.  Your  principal  Is  protected  by  Im- 
proved lands  that  are  worth  anywhere  from  twice  to 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  you  Invest.  These  lands 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  carried  away.  We  have  been 
In  business  many  years  and  have  so  handled  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  clients  that  they  have  not  met  with  a  single 
loss.  If  you  have  400  dollars  or  more  to  Invest  write 
to  us  for  our  loan  list  and  full  information.  E.  J.  Lan- 
der &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Please  mention  The 
Continent  In  writing. 

FOR  SALE— COMPLETE  SET  MINUTES  OF  GEN- 
eral  Assembly,  Old  and  New  Schools,  orlelnal 
Synod  and  first  Presbytery.  From  beginning  of  Pres- 
byterlanlsm  In  this  country  to  the  present.  Address 
"G,"  care  Continent,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

PERSONAL  TO  PASTORS— HAVE  YOU  TIME  YOU 
can  devote  to  work  In  your  congregation  of  a  sort 
directly  beneflclal  to  your  people  and  profitable  to  you? 
If  80  write  '  B,"  care  The  Continent,  166  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  or  609  South  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FOR  SALE— IF  YOU  MEAN  BUSINESS  SEND  TO 
1304  White  Ave.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  photo 
of  a  fine  home,  two  blocks  from  church.  Better  cll- 
maie  than  California. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    PLEASANT  ROOMS  FOR 
transients.    Near  Capitol  and  Library.  Refer- 
ences. Mrs.  Bonllant,  222  A  Street,  Southeast. 

WANTED-POSITION  AS  BIBLE  SCHOOL  VISIT- 
or,  social  worker  In  church,  or  general  assist- 
ant to  city  pastor,  by  a  woman  of  experience.  Refer- 
ences. Address  F,  care  Continent. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation, treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOUBS  

EUROPE— BEST  TOUB81    LOWEST  RATBSI 
Naples-Glasgow.  1200  up.  Eleventh  year.  Circu- 
lars free.  Chapman  Tours,  Elmlra,  New  York. 

EECREATION  TOURS— DIGRESSIONS  INTO  THE 
Byways  and  Mountains.  Special  tours  for  boys. 
Booklet.  Recreation  Club,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

EUROPE— TWO  MONTHS  INCLUSIVE  COST  $395. 
Splendid  select  party.  Seven  countries.  Prompt 
anpUcatlon  essential.  Rev.  W.  M.  Pocock,  BUssfield, 
Mich. 

A TRAMP  AMONG  THE  ALPS.    FIFTH  SEASON 
An  ideal  summer  vacation  for  your  boy,  or  for 
father  and  son,  led  by  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Write 
Professor  F.  Anderegg,  Oberlln  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issne. 


Youthful 
Beauty 

will  be  untouched  by  advancing  years  if  the  care 
of  the  skin   is  given   daily  attention.     The  skin  is 
always  gradually  renewing  itself,  and,  if  you  are  care- 
less of  it,  it  just  as  gradually  deteriorates  in  quality,  color 
and  fineness.    By  the  daily  use  of 

Pears'  Soap 


however,  which  cleanses,  purifies  and  invigorates   the  skin-sur- 
face, the  new  skin  is  produced  under  such  perfect  conditions,  that 
instead  of  deteriorating,  it 
becomes  soft,  velvety,  and  of 
a  natural,  beautiful  pink  and 
white.    Pears  is  acknowledged 
everywhere  to  be 


if? 


The 


ity  Soap 


of  th^'*^ 


fc-  /orld 
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.■lil  riflftts  secured" 


OF    ALL     SCENTED     SOAPS    PEARS'    OTTO     OF    ROSE    IS     THE  BEST. 


Continent 


tTew  York  Chicago 
Philadelphia. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1912 


Puhlished  Weekly- 
$2.5o  a  year. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ohio 


RROAD  SCHOLARSHIP 


BEACTIFUL  SURROrPfDISGS 


^i^'fWEmRlN  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  1853 
Ranked  wiih  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 


A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  distinguished  men  and 
women;  comprehensive  curriculum;  definite 
religious  mfluence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  reauest 

JOHN  (JRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M..  D.  I).,  President 
MART  A.  SAWIER,  A.  M.,  litt.  U.,  Denn 
Box  45  Oxford,  O. 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
knce.  The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  O.  eLEHr'HT,  K.  N., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEHINARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  'Woodstock,  111. 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chll 
dren'8,ln8ace.and  contagious  departments, the  twc 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lying-in 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  institutions 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Hassage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur 
Ing  entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Addresn  _ 
Snpt.   607  HONORB  STREET,  CHICAGO  ^(4 


A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education:  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
strength.  Intellectual  alertness,  physical  fitness, 
li  A  K  E  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address  WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 
 LAKE  FOREST.  ILUNOIS  

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  womes 


Wisoonsln 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

situated  near  Chicago.  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wlshlne  to  leave  their  children  In  a  "real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hlllcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  It  it  WISCONSIN 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

fltronr  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  Uberiil 
3=:  ar«es.  PosltlveChrlstlanlnfluenceB.  Expenses  reason- 
Pres.,  Bev.  0. 0.  Gray.  D.  D.,  GreenevUle,  Tens. 

For  eirls  and 
TonnK  Viromen 

43nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Mlnnesnta 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  f  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  11  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 
I  ^  II  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Eco- 
L  ^  ri  nomlcs.  Art,  Moslc,  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  TALLMADOE  BESOEN,  President, 
ALBERT    l.£A..  MINNESOTA. 


In  the  POSTAL  LIFE  you  insure  direct 
and  receive  the  agent's  commissions 

"Direct":  that  is  the  word  that  exactly  describes  the  vyay  in  which 
you  do  business  with  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Because  you  do  business  in  that  way  you  save  and  receive  what 
other  companies  pay  to  agents. 

It  is  the  only  American  company  that  dispenses  with  agents,  general 
agents,  collectors  and  branch  offices;  policyholders  get  the  benefit, 

y^J  Of  the  premium  is  the  average 

{_//  Commission-dividend  on  a  whole 

/fj  life  policy  guaranteed  to  Postal 

»  policyholders    the    first  year. 


In  subsequent  years,  Renewal 
commission-dividends  and  office- 
expense  savings,  make  up  the  an- 
nual guaranteed  dividend  of 
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In  addition  to  these  guaranteed  dividends,  the  Company  apportions 
and  pays  annually  the  usua/  policy -di'vidends  ranging  tliis  year  up  to  tHventy 
per  cent,  of  the  premium. 


The  Company  receives  applications 
from  all  the  States ;  its  policy  con., 
tracts  are  valid  and  binding  wher- 
ever the  policyholder  resides,  and  it 
maintains  the  full  legal  reserve  for 
the  protection  of  policyholders  every  = 
where. 

Non-residents  are  as  fully  protected 
by  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart= 
ment  as  though  they  were  residents 
of  that  State. 

The  POSTAL  LIFE  has  been  thus 


transacting  business  since  1905,  but  it 
has  not  taken  that  long  to  prove  the 
soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
pany's non<agency  metnod. 

This  method  has  also  been  followed 
by  a  leading  English  company  for  more 
than  1  00  years:  the  latter  company  is 
one  of  the  very  best  Insurance  institu- 
tions in  the  world:  it  has  never  paid  a 
penny  of  commissions  to  an  agent;  its 
policyholders  receive  the  benefit,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  POSTAL  LIFE. 


'Twill  pay  you  to  find  out  just  what  the  POSTAL  will  save  yoit 
personally — the  Jirst  year  and  e'very  other.    Simply  write  and  say  : 
Mail  insurance  particulars  for  my  age  as 
mentioned  in  The  Continent  for  April  1 1 

Your  request  involves 
no  obligation  and  the 
POSTAL  will  send  no 
agent  to  visit  you  :  it  dis- 
penses with  agents  :  you 
deal  direct  -.  the  Company 
pays  you  the  agent's  com- 
mission. 


Postal  Life  Building 


Address,  giving  occupa- 
tion and  exact  date  of  birth, 

POSTAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  Non-Agency 
Qompany  in  A.merica 

W'M     R.    M  ALONE.  President 

35  Nassau  St. ,  New  York 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 


First :  Old-line  legal-re- 
sc rve  insurance— not  f ra- 
tcrnal  or  assessment. 
Second:  standard  policy 
reserves,  now  more  tli.ni 
SlO.000.000.  Insurance  in 
force  Diore  Ihau  $50,000,000. 

Third:  Standard  policy 
])rovisio7is.  approved  by  tho 
State  Iiisiiiuiice  Deiiarluieiit. 

Fourth:  Oi>erntes  under 
strict  State  req u i re m e n ts 
ami  siiI)j,-L-t  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 

Fifth:  Hi  ah  medical 
staiKlards  ia  ilic  selection  of 

risks. 

^\\X)l'.  P  o  I  i  r  y  hold  ers' 
llcallh  Bureau  anansics  one 
f K-e  medical  o.xaiiiination 
each  year,  if  desired. 


EDUOATIONAIi 


EDUOA.TIONAIJ 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

Opealnc  Say  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liljeral  culture  for  youn?  men.  Modern  equipment.  Stronr 
(eachlnir  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  OEOKGE  I..  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  ScIioqI 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

W.  B.  BSOWN,  President. 


Dill  DITC  PI't'erm  Chair*.  Sunday  Sehool  Scats, 
rULrl  I  0|  Collsction  Plates,  Church  Pews.  School 
Desks.  Opera  Chairs.  Lodge  and 
Bank  Furniture.  Office  Desks. 
Ask  for  Catalog  by  number  only 
vl05  CkarchPrDU'ralSchoolDesks  B105 
LlOb  Leigt  FnrBltarelOpcra  Cbstn  O105 
BIOS  Baak  Fnniltar«|Offles  Dcski  D106  j 

E.  1.  STAFFOHD  MFG.  C8„  CHICAGO 


Around  the  Shop 

THE  CHURCH  that  is 
alive  to  foreign  missions 
is  usually  found  to  be  taking 
care  of  problems  for  which 
it  is  immediately  responsi- 
ble. The  church  whose  vis- 
ion is  broader  than  its  own 
bounds  sees  its  own  duties 
more  clearly  and  knows 
better  how  to  fulfill  them. 
And  both  the  liveness  and 
the  vision  are  dependent  on 
the  individual  member. 

The  member  who  receives 
his  pastor's  spiritual  mes- 
sage in  the  light  of  the 
larger  Christianity  that  is 
to  sway  the  world  gets  an 
inspiration  that  cannot  be 
weakened  by  temporary  dif- 
ficulties or  local  limitations. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
provide  this  light  than  a 
well- edited  religious  peri- 
odical, recognizing  the  tasks 
of  both  pastor  and  member 
and  seeking  to  give  them 
sympathetic  help.  Thou- 
sands of  pastors  grasp  this 
fact,  and  every  day  more 
of  them  are  acting  on  it. 

Four  weeks  ago  we  qtiot- 
ed  a  Utica,  N.  Y.,  pastor 
who  had  spoken  some  point- 
ed and  pertinent  words  from 
the  pulpit  in  regard  to  in- 
telligent religious  reading. 
From  the  same  synod  now 
comes  an  expression  by  an- 
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Other  pastor,  Rev.  Arthur 
Clements,  of  the  East  Side 
church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
which  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  reproduce.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  members 
of  his  congregation. 

"Every  Christian  family- 
ought  to  have  a  religious 
weekly  coming  to  their 
home,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
I  would  urge  you,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  subscribe  for 
The  Continent.  One  can 
hardly  keep  in  touch  with 
the  great  movements  of  our 
denomination  without  the 
help  of  such  a  paper.  It  is 
not  only  a  necessity,  but  it 
ministers  mightily  to  every 
other  demand  in  the  home. 
It  gives  the  news,  locally 
and  worldwide,  its  stories 
are  fascinating  to  old  and 
young,  and  withal  it  is  a 
most  welcome  visitor  to  the 
home.  Subscribing  for  the 
paper  will  .aid  our  church 
work." 

And  judging  from  the  ad- 
ditions to  The  Continent's 
"family,"  Dr.  Clements's 
people  believe  his  advice  is 
worth  acceptance.  Other 
communities  are  following 
this  Rochester  example, 
and  if  your  parish  has  not 
been  recently  communicated 
with,  the  subscription  man- 
ager would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  promptly. 
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The  Qualifications  of  a  Critic 


WANTED— EQUIPPED  AND  SKILLFUL  PRACTITIONERS 
FOR  THE  SURGERY  OF  PERSONAL  CRITICISM. 

Where  there  have  lately  appeared  certain  exhortations  for  those 
who  suffer  criticism,  it  is  appropriate  to  set  down  some  balancing 
observations  addressed  to  those  who  presume  to  offer  criticism.  • 

If,  as  has  been  heretofore  argued,  candid  criticism,  from  those 
who  see  one  as  he  cannot  see  himself,  is  indispensable  to  the  man 
coveting  the  highest  efficiency,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some 
to  whom  the  business  of  criticising  other  people  is  a  solemn  and 
serious  duty.  Who  are  those  responsible  for  such  duty  and  what 
is  the  right  equipment  for  it? 

'T' 

The  average  man  does  not  know  just  who  else  is  fit  to  be  a 
critic,  but  he  is  comfortably  sure  that  he  himself  is.  As  for 
equipment,  he  is  not  aware  of  needing  anything  beyond  a  sharp 
tongue  and  a  vein  of  recklessness. 

It  is  well  appreciated,  however,  that  to  those  physically  ailing  the 
sharp  knife  of  surgery  is  often  the  only  hope  of  restored  strength; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  every  man  who  owns  a  sharp  knife 
is  a  surgeon. 

For  an  industrious  knife-owner  without  surgical  training  to  under- 
take a  capital  operation  on  a  sufferer  would  be  legally  rated  as  mur- 
der, no  matter  how  benevolent  his  intention  of  effecting  a  cure. 

And  a  host  of  cases  of  moral  murder  result  from  the  similar  con- 
ceited rashness  of  unprepared  people  who  brusquely  and  pitilessly 
assume  to  demonstrate  their  neighbors'  faults. 

►I- 

Skilled  critics  are  at  least  as  rare  as  great  surgeons. 

1.  Nobody  ought  to  venture  to  criticise  another  while  it  seems  a 
pleasure  to  do  so.  A  surgeon  who  likes  to  operate  is  a  dangerous 
man  to  consult  about  one's  afflictions.  He  is  too  apt  to  think  of  his 
own  skill  before  he  thinks  of  the  patient's  risk  and  pain. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  a  man  disposed  to  criticise.  He  says  he 
undertakes  it  because  it  is  his  duty,  but  oftentimes  the  real  reason 
is  because  he  enjoys  it.  And  that  means  that  sympathy  with  the 
man  criticised  has  run  down  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Never  say  a  disparaging  word  to  anybody  so  long  as  you  feel 
that  }'ou  want  to.   Wait  till  you  have  to. 

2.  Nobody  ought  to  venture  to  criticise  another  person  while  he 
thinks  himself  in  God's  sight  better  than  that  person.  No  Pharisee 
ever  did  any  good  criticising.  His  moral  lesson  may  be  all  right, 
but  only  a  flabby  and  cringing  cad  would  hear  it  from  him. 

The  patronizing  tone  of  "If  you  will  just  let  me  now,  I  will  make 
you  as  good  as  I  am,"  ruins  the  most  pious  influence.  No  doubt 
the  adviser  ought  to  be,  in  some  particulars,  better  than  the  man  he 
advises.  But  that  doesn't  give  him  his  right  to  advise.  Such  right 
can  come  only  from  a  true  feeling  that  all  men  together  have 
the  same  fight  against  sin  and  folly,  and  somewhere  each  can  help 
the  other. 

Hold  back  from  saying  anything  to  blame  another  man  until  you 
are  honestly  ready  to  say  it  to  him  "on  the  level" — not  holding  your- 
self one  inch  above  him. 

3.  Nobody  ought  to  venture  to  criticise  another  man  as  long  as 
it  makes  him  angry  to  think  of  the  other  fellow's  foolishness. 


Criticism  backed  by  anger  always  cuts  in  the  wrong  place.  It  in- 
flames in  the  other  the  very  passion  of  antipathy  with  which  it  is 
itself  poisoned. 

It  is  only  after  one  has  come  to  think  of  a  blunder,  or  even  a  sin, 
as  a  great  pity  for  what  it  costs  the  perpetrator  that  one  is  in  any 
sense  ready  to  go  to  that  person  and  try  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
practice  that  is  injuring  him. 

4.  Nobody  ought  to  venture  to  criticise  another  man  if  he  has 
before  mentioned  his  opinion  of  the  man  to  outsiders. 

A  criticism  retailed  abroad  through  miscellaneous  gossip  is  use- 
less for  personal  application  later.  The  only  spirit  out  of  which 
personal  criticism  can  profitably  arise  is  the  spirit  which  prompts 
you  to  "go  show  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone,"  as 
the  Master  puts  it.  ^ 

Who,  then,  is  qualified  to  criticise  his  neighbors? 

First  of  all,  to  qualify  as  a  useful  critic,  one  must  be  mightily 
impressed  with  the  tremendous  solemnity  of  the  obligation. 

He  dare  not  go  into  the  task  until  he  has  studied  long  that  word 
of  the  Master:    "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

That  for  a  while  will  make  him  feel  that  he  must  drop  entirely  ad- 
verse opinions  on  other  people's  actions.  As  he  studies  further, 
though,  he  will  learn  how  the  Master  recognizes  condemnatory 
judgments  of  some  men  around  us  as  simply  inevitable.  But  such 
judgments  must  be  rendered  fearfully  and  tremblingly. 

The  Lord's  stern  injunction  reminds  one  that  when  he  goes 
with  his  criticism  to  another  man  he  must  accept  for  himself  the 
application  of  the  same  law  that  he  expounds  to  his  brother.  He 
must  be  ready  to  be  judged  as  he  judges. 

Before  he  speaks,  therefore,  he  had  better  think  whether  he  can 
endure  the  recoil.  That  in  itself  is  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  whether 
he  is  speaking  for  the  other  man's  good  or  his  own  satisfaction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  qualified  critic  is  he  only  whose  sympathy 
is  perfect — whose  very  attitude,  in  his  approach  to  the  criticised 
man.  proves  that  he  understands  all  the  difficulties  tHfe'  other  has 
struggled  through  and  gives  him  credit  for  every  virtue  he  has 
actually  developed. 

Telling  a  man  his  faults  without  revealing  to  him  an  appreciation 
of  his  good  qualities  is  like  thrusting  the  surgeon's  knife  into  every 
limb — the  sound  members  as  well  as  the  member  diseased.  No  won- 
der the  man  subjected  to  that  kind  of  vivisection  dies  morally  from 
loss  of  blood.  He  is  left  thinking  that  there  is  in  him  nothing  worth 
the  saving. 

Again,  qualified  critics  must  be  men  with  the  constructive  idea 
uppermost.  A  critic  who  says  a  single  word  without  reference  to 
improving  the  fault  he  criticises  is  a  dangerous  man  to  have  at 
large — as  dangerous  as  a  surgeon  would  be  who  took  no  care  to  heal 
the  wound  he  had  made. 

There  is  no  good  at  all  in  "throwing  up"  to  people  defects  that 
they  can't  help — defects  or  habits  that  are  past  the  curable  stage. 
Spend  your  energy  on  deficiencies  that  there  is  hope  of  remedying. 

There  is  a  supreme  qualification  which  includes  all  the  rest — 
the  critic  ought  to  love  men.  Anybody  who  loves  can  help  anybody 
whom  he  loves. 
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The  Mississippi's  Deepest  and  Widest  Flood 

The  venerable  "Father  of  Waters"  has  been  bearing  toward  the 
gulf  a  heavier  burden  of  tribute  from  the  clouds  than  he  ever 
before  carried  away  to  the  sea.  In  consequence  memories  of  all 
past  "flood  years"  are  erased  by  the  startling  experiences  of  1912. 
The  city  of  Cairo,  completely  surrounded  by  water — which  on  the 
Missouri  side  stretches  away  in  a  lake  fifty  miles  wide — is  defended 
from  the  river  by  levees  that  its  citizens,  laboring  together  rich  and 
poor,  have  piled  up  inch  on  inch  just  ahead  of  the  rising  waters. 
Farther  down  the  river  Hickman  and  New  Madrid  are  completely 
flooded,  and  every  inhabitant  has  been  driven  out  of  both  towns. 
Memphis,  while  fairly  well  able  to  protect  its  streets,  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  lighting  service  by  the  swamping  of  both  electric  and 
gas  plants. 

But  of  course  the  loss  in  towns,  while  the  more  spectacular,  does 
not  compare  in  amount  with  agricultural  losses,  for  in  the  flooded 
area  countless  buildings  and  untold  quantities  of  stock  and  crops  have 
been  swept  away,  and  many  farmers  have  been  utterly  ruined 
financially.  The  greatest  damage  is  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.  According  to  late  estimate  thirty  persons  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  direct  financial  injury  in  the  flooded  districts  is  placed 
at  $10,000,000.  Some  2,000  square  miles  were  inundated,  and  30,000 
persons  are  believed  to  have  been  rendered  homeless.  • 

The  situation  eminently  demanded  the  appropriations  of  $400,000 
which  Congress  promptly  made  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  and  the 
reenforcement  of  dikes  along  the  river. 

There  has  been  in  America  of  late  much  animadversion  on  the 
stupidity  of  the  Chinese  who  allow  the  Yangtze  to  overflow  every 
year  without  taking  measures  to  impound  flood  waters  above  and 
distribute  them  gradually  down  the  river  for  irrigation  purposes. 
But  Mississippi  floods  are  almost  as  regularly  periodic,  and  the 
United  States,  with  its  much  vaster  resources,  has  not  done  enough 
to  control  its  great  river.  No  doubt  the  present  flood,  greater  in 
extent  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  will  stimulate  some  sort  of 
action  to  provide  reservoirs  along  the  river. 

Municipal  Elections;  Socialists  Disappointed 

Of  April  municipal  elections  this  year  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  was  the  contest  at  Milwaukee,  where  the  Socialists,  after 
two  years'  control  of  the  city,  fought  to  hold  their  sway  for  two 
years  more.  But  the  outcome  of  the  balloting  was  intensely  disap- 
pointing to  Socialists  in  Milwaukee  itself,  and  must  besides  check 
the  boasts  of  steady  growth  and  prophecies  of  early  triumph  in 
which  the  party  through  the  nation  at  large  has  indulged  so  liberally 
of  late. 

The  truth  is  that  Milwaukee  never  did  in  fact  adopt  Socialism,  nor 
were  the  Socialists  able  to  put  the  Socialistic  principles  into  practice, 
even  when  they  were  in  absolute  control  of  all  branches  of  the  city 
government.  The  election  of  Mayor  Seidel  in  1910  was  not  an 
indorsement  of  his  personal  politics  but  a  revolt  against  the  mis- 
government  of  the  city  by  political  machines  of  the  dominant  parties 
and  a  token  of  confidence  that  Seidel  would  at  least  be  honest  in 
his  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  In  his  two-year  term 
Mayor  Seidel  has  not  escaped  criticism,  but  on  the  whole  has  per- 
haps justified  this  faith  in  his  sincerity.  But  when  the  people 
through  him  had  smashed  the  political  rings  they  detested  they 
saw  nothing  superior  in  socialistic  tenets  or  socialistic  administration 
which  inclined  them  to  continue  the  two  years'  experiment  with  that 
party.  A  nonpartisan  organization  was  formed  with  Dr.  Gerhard 
Bading  as  its  nominee,  and  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was  concretely 
put  before  the  people  as  the  "stars  and  stripes"  against  the  red  flag 
of  international  socialism. 

Unfortunately  for  themselves  the  Socialists  angrily  resented  this 
appeal  to  national  patriotism  and  allowed  the  American  flag  to  be 
taken  over  as  the  campaign  symbol  of  their  political  opponents.  The 
result  proved  that  Milwaukee  was  unwilling  to  have  any  suspicion 
cast  on  its  enthusiastic  Americanism.  Bading  swept  the  city  and 
defeated  Seidel  by  practically  18,000  majority  in  an  80,000  vote,  while 
one  other  candidate  on  his  ticket  had  twice  as  great  a  margin. 

Circumstances  almost  identical  with  the  situation  as  thus  described 
in  Milwaukee  were  reproduced  in  the  busy  Michigan  city  of  Flint, 
where  Mayor  Menton,  a  Socialist  running  for  reelection,  was  beaten 
with  1,600  majority  by  Charles  S.  Mott,  a  manufacturer.  In 
Lapeer,  another  near-by   Michigan  town.   Father   Dunnigan  was 


chosen  mayor.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Catholic  priest  ever  elected 
to  such  municipal  office  anywhere  in  the  country. 

On  the  same  day  in  Michigan  a  large  number  of  counties  voted  un- 
der county  option  on  the  saloon  question.  Five  "dry"  counties  went 
"wet,"  two  "wet"  counties  "dry,"  and  thirteen  "dry"  counties  and  two- 
"wet"  counties  voted  without  change  of  status.  The  most  serious 
loss  for  the  temperance  forces  was  the  turnover  of  the  county  in 
which  Lansing,  the  state  capital,  is  located. 

The  saloon  question  was  also  an  issue  throughout  Illinois.  Gales- 
burg,  after  being  anti-saloon  territory  for  four  years,  readmitted  the 
liquor  traffic  by  273  majority.  But  Rockford,  which  had  been  "dry" 
two  years  and  then  "wet"  for  two  years  following,  compared  it& 
experiences  and  rendered  a  very  decided  judgment  that  it  is  better 
to  be  without  saloons.  Champaign,  the  seat  of  the  state  university, 
added  two  more  years  to  a  "dry"  regime  already  four  years  long. 
In  Bloomington  the  local  issue  was  on  the  opening  of  theaters  on 
Sunday,  and  the  church  and  labor  unions  combined  and  voted 
it  down. 

Proposes  Blow  to  Post  Office  Politics 

In  many  American  cities  of  importance  the  organization  of  the 
local  post  office  is  such  that  the  assistant  postmaster  is  a  permanent 
officer  in  charge  of  operation,  and  under  him  is  organized  a  per- 
manent staff  sufficient  for  all  demands  of  local  postal  business.  The 
postmaster  therefore,  who  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
only,  is  practically  a  supernumerary  official,  having  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  office  except  the  per- 
functory task  of  attaching  his  signature  to  certain  formal  docu- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  government  always  pays  him  a  salary 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  paid  to  any  of  the  others  on  the  post 
office  staff. 

As  can  easily  be  imagined  by  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  American  politics,  the  real  equivalent  which  the  postmaster 
renders  for  this  high  rate  of  pay  in  such  circumstances  is  rendered 
not  to  the  government  but  to  the  political  party  through  which  he 
receives  his  appointment ;  and  the  partisan  services  of  such  welf 
paid  agents  are  so  valuable  politically  that  even  the  strong  sentiment 
worked  up  in  modern  days  against  the  old  doctrine  of  partisan 
spoils  has  hitherto  not  dared  to  attack  this  preeminent  example 
of  the  old  custom.  At  length,  however,  President  Taft  has  openly 
denounced  such  an  excrescence  of  post  office  organization  as  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  treasury.  In  a  message  to  Congress  he  proposes 
that  in  all  first  and  second  class  offices  the  assistant  postmaster  shall 
be  promoted  to  the  postmastership  with  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
of  salary,  and  the  place  of  assistant  postmaster  abolished  entirely. 
This  would  be  in  reality  abolishing  the  present  postmasters,  and 
Mr.  Taft  assures  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  calculations  made  by 
his  efficiency  commission,  that  the  nation  would  thus  save  $4,500,000 
annually  in  salaries. 

Moreover,  he  declares  that  the  same  kind  of  change  in  pension 
offices,  land  offices  and  internal  revenue  offices  scattered  throughout 
the  country — doing  away  with  ornamental  superiors  and  leaving 
clerks  and  assistants  who  now  do  all  the  work  to  remain  on  their 
own  responsibility — would  save  quite  as  much  more.  Combining  the 
revenue  cutter  fleet  with  the  lighthouse  tender  fleet  would  cut  down 
another  million  dollars  of  unnecessary  expense.  By  these  and 
similar  changes  $11,000,000  would  be  saved  to  the  government 
annually. 

Labor  Peace  and  New  Labor  Troubles 

Like  a  lull  after  storm  the  industrial  situation  in  New  England 
following  the  settlement  of  the  Lawrence  strike  appears  just  now 
blessed  with  a  singular  content.  In  Lowell  only  is  a  strike  at  present 
in  progress,  and  no  sensational  struggle  has  occurred  there.  The 
workers  who  rebelled  at  Lawrence  by  their  long  resistance  not  only 
secured  directly  for  themselves  a  general  increase  of  wages,  but 
indirectly  brought  about  similar  advances  in  both  woolen  and  cotton 
mills  at  ah  of  the  New  England  centers  of  the  textile  industry.  It 
is  estimated  that  taken  all  together,  this  wage  advance  will  this 
year  bring  to  300,000  working  people,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  $10,- 
000,000  more  in  wages  than  last  year.  But  the  thrifty  manufacturers 
are  by  no  means  making  this  benevolent  contribution  from  their  own 
pockets.  The  prices  of  their  products  have  been  raised  correspond- 
ingly, and  users  of  their  goods  will  meet  the  increased  wage  cost. 
I'The  only  really  unhappy  outcome  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  how- 
ever, is  the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  violent  policies  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World— the  organization  which 
preaches  to  workingmen  the  socialistic  doctrine  of  class  struggle; 
and  in  theory  at  least  consents  to  no  amity  or  common  interest 
between  wage  earners  and  wage  payers.    William  D.  Haywood, 
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glowing  from  his  success  in  Massachusetts,  betook  himself  quite 
promptly  from  there  to  the  town  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  employees  of  a  number  of  worsted  spinning  mills  are  on  strike. 
He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  openly  denounced  the 
peaceful  methods  by  which  the  strike  up  to  that  time  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  in  less  than  a  day  there  was  serious  riot  and  disorder  in 
the  streets. 

Another  danger  center  which  developed  simultaneously  was  in 
Utica,  New  York,  where  militia  had  to  be  called  to  hold  in  order 
the  strikers  at  a  textile  mill  in  that  city.  The  difficulties  in  both  of 
these  places  arose  out  of  the  demand  of  the  men  for  a  betterment 
in  pay  equal  to  what  has  been  granted  in  the  New  England  mills. 

•i-  •^ 

British  Coal  Strike  Officially  Ended 

When  the  leaders  of  the  British  union  of  miners  concluded  among 
themselves  that  they  had  best  accept  the  government's  minimum 
wage  bill  and  declare  off  the  great  coal  strike  which  nearly  paralyzed 
the  nation's  industry,  they  made  among  themselves  no  question 
whatever  that  their  submissive  followers  would  accept  their  judg- 
ment and  vote  immediately  to  indorse  their  position.  It  has  been  to 
them,  therefore,  a  decidedly  dazing  surprise  that  on  the  contrary  the 
miners  have  cast  a  40,000  majority  against  returning  to  work.  But 
the  officers  of  the  union  have  succeeded  in  extricating  themselves 
from  this  embarrassment  by  a  shrewd  construction  of  their 
constitution. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no  strike  shall  be  declared  until 
two-thirds  of  the  members  vote  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  the  official 
board  argues  that  no  strike  should  be  continued  when  less  than 
two-thirds  are  determined  to  maintain  it.  So  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
majority,  the  leaders  have  ordered  the  men  back  to  work.  Some 
mining  had  been  already  resumed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Britain's  normal  supply  of  coal  will  soon  be  available  once  more. 

The  explanation  of  the  vote  against  resuming  work  is  as  yet 
obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  union  leaders  than  a  real  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  anticipated 
settlement.  It  is  noted  that  those  districts  which  stood  most  en- 
thusiastically for  the  strike  in  the  first  place,  gave  the  largest  ma- 
jorities for  an  immediate  return  to  work,  while  the  chief  majorities 
against  the  return  were  in  those  regions  where  on  the  original  vote 
of  last  January  sentiment  had  been  against  striking  at  all.  It  there- 
fore seems  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  whole 
affair  was  thus  expressed  by  those  who  had  from  the  first  been 
suspicious  of  the  leadership  that  brought  on  the  great  conflict. 

*'Phossy  Jaw"  Cruelty  Eliminated 

A  great  triumph  for  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  American 
people  was  achieved,  through  persistent  pressure  of  religious  and 
social  forces,  when  the  United  States  senate  enacted  into  law  the 
bill  passed  the  week  before  by  the  house  of  representatives,  imposing 
a  prohibitive  tax  upon  the  sale  of  matches  containing  white  phos- 
phorus. The  measure  is  in  form  a  revenue  bill,  but  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  expected  to  raise  no  revenue  because  its  sponsors  calculate 
that  enforcing  it  will  stop  altogether  the  manufacture  of  matches 
of  this  character. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  is  the  hideous 
danger  of  maiming  to  which  it  exposes  the  operatives  in  the  match 
factories.  Its  poisonous  fumes  attack  the  teeth  of  men  and  women 
who  handle  it,  and  by  entering  through  decaying  roots  into  the 
jawbone,  set  up  a  necrosis  that  only  the  frightfully  disfiguring  re- 
moval of  the  jaw  can  check.  Humane  manufacturers  have  sought 
to  avoid  the  disease  by  strict  dental  attention  to  the  teeth  of  their 
employees  and  by  forced  ventilation  in  the  factories ;  but  none  of 
these  methods  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  danger,  and  out  of  horror 
at  the  inevitable  results  of  any  handling  whatever  of  white  phos- 
phorus has  sprung  the  determined  agitation  to  prohibit  it  altogether. 

Satisfactory  substitutes  in  other  forms  of  phosphorus  are  easily 
available,  and  the  manufacturer  of  matches  will  not  be  hindered,  nor 
the  convenience  of  their  use  interfered  with.  The  only  difference 
will  be  hereafter  a  slightly  higher  price  for  matches,  which  users 
will  certainly  pay  willingly  when  they  realize  that  a  cheaper  product 
could  be  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  intolerable  suffering  for 
those  who  should  labor  at  it. 

Dr.  Sun  Hopes  for  Socialist  Commonwealth 

If  an  interview  printed  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  is 
authentic.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  organizer  of  the  great  China  revolu- 
tion, is  far  more  of  a  radical  than  even  his  steadfast  republicanism, 
in  the  face  of  the  earth'*  most  immemorial   monarchy,  would 


have  suggested.  In  this  interview  Dr.  Sun  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  change  from  monarchy  to  republic — the  political  revolution  which 
present  quiet  in  China  enables  him  to  regard  as  now  complete— 
is  only  the  first  half  of  a  reform  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life. 
The  still  bigger  step  to  which  he  looks  forward  is  economic  revolu- 
tion, and  his  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation  in  China  of  the 
world's  first  fully  socialistic  nation. 

In  his  socialistic  ideals,  however,  he  declares  himself  a  follower 
not  of  Karl  Marx  but  of  Henry  George.  The  single  tax,  therefore, 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  economic  system  which  he  desires  to  elab- 
orate. His  program  includes  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
mines  and  perhaps  other  fundamental  industries  of  the  country, 
but  does  not  look  to  the  abolition  of  private  property  nor  to  the 
suppression  of  private  enterprise  in  local  and  retail  transactions. 
From  this  interview  it  is  deduced  that  one  main  reason  why  Dr. 
Sun  was  so  willing  to  resign  the  official  presidency  of  the  country  to 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  the  freedom  which  he  thus  acquired,  apart  from 
official  responsibilities,  to  become  a  popular  agitator  in  behalf  of  the 
socialistic  commonwealth  of  his  dreams. 

A  further  instance  of  rising  Christian  influence  in  the  new  Chinese 
republic  is  the  appointment  of  V.  Wellington  Koo,  a  postgraduate 
student  in  Columbia  University,  to  be  private  secretary  of  Presi- 
dent Yuan  in  Peking.  Mr.  Koo  has  already  departed  for  China, 
and  with  American  precedents  as  influential  as  they  a^e  in  Peking 
he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  magnify  his  office  into  a  position  of  very 
pervasive  influence.  During  his  residence  in  America  Mr.  Koo  has 
been  the  president  of  the  union  of  Chinese  students  in  American  uni- 
versities ;  and  being,  like  most  of  the  other  leaders  in  that  organiza- 
tion, an  avowed  believer  in  Christ  he  has  taken  at  the  same  time 
an  aggressive  part  in  promoting  the  Chinese  branch  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  in  that  country. 

Governor  Summons  Social  Workers  to  Confer 

In  the  multiplicity  of  American  conventions,  it  might  be  supposed 
impossible  to  devise  a  convention  of  a  sort  never  before  held;  but 
Governor  Ben  W.  Hooper  of  Tennessee  has  shown  a  genius  capable 
of  this  uniqueness.  He  has  sent  out  from  the  capitol  at  Nashville 
an  official  call  addressed  to  the  governors  of  sixteen  other  southern 
states,  inviting  them  to  appoint  official  delegates  to  a  southern 
sociological  congress  to  meet  in  Nashville  May  7-10.  The  gov- 
ernor's thought  is  that  there  ought  to  be  in  the  rapidly  developing 
South,  among  the  very  citizens  who  are  pushing  its  bold  and 
growing  commercial  enterprises,  a  common  purpose  and  steadfast 
cooperation  to  build  up  social  institutions  as  modern  and  as  adequate 
as  the  new  business  institutions  of  those  states.  To  secure  such 
understanding  and  cooperation  this  conference  is  summoned. 

The  impulse  for  it  in  part  springs  from  Southern  interest  in 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  in  part 
from  interest  generated  by  the  social  service  phases  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement.  The  response  from  official  circles,  from 
church  people,  from  social  workers  and  from  business  men  has 
been  alike  hearty.  The  citizens  of  Nashville  are  making  extraor- 
dinary preparations  to  welcome  the  conference  under  the  lead  of  a 
committee  whose  chairman  is  John  H.  DeWitt,  a  prominent  Pres- 
byterian layman.  The  governors  to  whom  the  call  went  out 
have  manifested  unusual  diligence  in  seeking  to  secure  widely 
representative  delegations  from  their  respective  states,  and  it  is 
believed  that  not  less  than  a  thousand  of  the  South's  most  eminent 
citizens  will  be  in  attendance  when  the  proposed  conference 
convenes. 

A  number  of  church  and  social  leaders  have  been  invited  from 
the  North  to  be  speakers  on  the  program,  and  the  strongest  southern 
men  in  the  same  lines  will  participate.  Nine  departments  of  dis- 
cussion are  proposed,  as  follows:  Child  welfare,  charity  organiza- 
tion, public  health  and  housing,  tuberculosis,  recreation  and  medical 
inspection,  adult  dependents  and  delinquents,  mental  defectives, 
negro  problems,  and  the  church  and  social  service.  Separate, 
informal  conferences  on  these  varying  themes  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoons  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  convention,  and 
mornings  and  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  formal  program 
of  social  themes  of  both  national  and  sectional  import.  Governor 
Hooper's  well  known  concern  for  prison  reform  will  make  that 
one  of  the  gathering's  chief  concerns.  But  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion— especially  for  the  mountain  and  negro  children — the  curse  of 
child  labor  in  the  mills,  the  housing  of  communities,  the  needs  of 
the  negro,  which,  as  the  program  expresses  it,  "the  South  must 
meet,"  and  the  potential  resources  of  the  South  for  leadership  in 
social  service  will  all  be  largely  considered.  On  the  whole,  the 
congress  promises  to  be  a  sociological  event  of  greater  import 
than  any  other  single  incident  in  the  recent  history  of  the  South. 
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Men's  Campaign  Converging  on  New  York 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  now  draws  close  to  its  culmina- 
tion. The  crowning  events  of  the  winter's  campaigning  occur 
m  New  York  next  week  and  the  week  following.  Next  week  the 
first  five  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  local  campaign  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  As  its  opening  demonstration  a  mass  meeting  is 
planned  for  the  Hippodrome  on  6th  avenue  at  4  p.  m.  Sunday, 
April  14,  where  the  speakers  will  be  Raymond  Robins  and  J.  Camp- 
bell White.  The  Hippodrome,  with  its  nearly  6,000  seats,  was 
crowded  full  one  Sunday  three  years  ago  by  the  laymen's  missionary 
mass  meeting,  which  was  at  that  time  said  to  have  been  the  greatest 
religious  assemblage  ever  seen  in  New  York.  But  for  next  Sunday's 
mass  meeting  the  committee's  careful  promotion  work  is  expected 
to  bring  out  a  crowd  which,  to  say  the  least,  will  fully  equal  the 
record-breaking  assembly  of  1909  in  the  same  place. 

The  Monday  following  will  be  marked  by  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  of  a  ministers'  and  laymen's  conference  at  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate church  on  5th  avenue.  The  evening  platform  meetings, 
which  have  been  a  great  feature  of  the  movement  in  all  other 
cities,  have  been  abandoned  in  New  York,  and  the  institutes  of  the 
experts  are  to  take  their  place  at  the  8  o'clock  hour.  The  three 
different  teams  that  have  been  touring  the  country  will  be  concen- 
trated in  New  York,  and  each  of  the  six  subjects  on  the  Men  and 
Religion  program  will  therefore  be  discussed  at  three  separate  in- 
stitutes on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Thursday  evening  a  general  institute  for  all  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  will  convene  in  Carnegie  hall.  This  will  complete  the  main 
work  of  the  New  York  local  committee  of  one  hundred,  but  its  or- 
ganization will  be  used  to  fill  the  Hippodrome  again  on  the  next 
Sabbath,  April  21,  midway  in  the  sessions  of  the  national  conference, 
when  Gipsy  Smith  will  preach  and  make  an  evangelistic  appeal. 

Program  for  National  Conservation  Congress 

The  great  "conservation  congress  of  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  in  behalf  of  a  world  Christian  brotherhood,"  for 
which  3,000  delegates  are  expected  to  assemble  in  New  York  from 
all  the  cities  and  towns  which  the  movement  has  touched  throughout 
the  nation  in  the  year  past,  will  begin  on  Friday,  April  19,  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  in  Carnegie  hall,  where  representa- 
tive leaders  in  these  respective  lines  of  Christian  activity  will  speak 
in  turn  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  brotherhoods,  the 
Gideons,  the  young  people's  societies,  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association,  the  Sunday  School  Council,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  denominational  and  interdenomina- 
tional missionary  movements.  The  speakers  in  behalf  of  these 
several  interests  will  be  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Fred  H.  Tasker, 
A.  B.  T.  Moore,  William  Shaw,  Marion  Lawrance,  Henry  H.  Meyer, 
J.  Stuart  Holden,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  S.  Earl  Taylor  and  J.  Camp- 
bell White. 

The  same  evening  at  a  meeting  in  Carnegie  hall  William  Jennings 
Bryan  of  Nebraska  and  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto  will  deliver  ad- 
dresses on  "Christianity  and  Government."  Similar  programs  will 
be  given  simultaneously  at  Broadway  Congregational  tabernacle  and 
Central  Presbyterian  church. 

Saturday  morning  the  first  of  the  commissions  which  have  pre- 
pared reports  for  the  congress  will  submit  its  findings.  This  is  the 
publicity  commission,  of  which  George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston  is 
chairman.  Each  chairman  will  have  thirty  minutes  to  present  his 
report,  and  after  discussion  from  the  floor — limited,  however,  to 
five  minute  addresses — another  member  of  the  commission  will  have 
fifteen  minutes  for  summing  up.  The  afternoon  will  bring  the 
report  on  boys'  work  from  the  commission  presided  over  by  Charles 
W.  Gilkey  of  Chicago. 

The  speakers  of  Saturday  evening,  when  the  themes  will  be  labor 
and  immigration,  will  be  John  Mitchell,  formerly  president  of  the 
Miners'  Union,  and  Professor  E.  A.  Steiner. 

Sunday  morning  at  9  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  will  administer 
the  communion  to  the  delegates  in  his  church,  the  Broadway  taber- 
nacle. In  the  afternoon  at  Carnegie  hall  ex-Governor  Northen  of 
Atlanta  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee  will  discuss 
the  negro  problem,  and  Hon.  Richmond  P.  Hobson  will  speak  on 
temperance.  The  Sunday  night  session  will  be  marked  by  addresses 
from  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  Chancellor  Strong  of  the  University  of  Kansas  on  the  church 


in  its  relation  to  men  and  boys — especially  to  university  students. 

Monday  forenoon  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  separate  denomina- 
tional meetings.  Monday  afternoon  will  hear  two  reports — those  on 
evangelism  presented  by  John  Timothy  Stone  of  Chicago,  and  on  t^'i 
rural  church  by  Henry  Wallace  of  Des  Moines.  The  speakers  cv 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  will  be  William  T.  Stead  of  London 
on  universal  peace  and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
on  opportunities  of  service  in  public  life. 

Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon  will  bring  the  reports  on  social 
service  offered  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  New  York,  and  missions 
presented  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  Succeeding  the  former  will  be  an 
address  on  the  church  and  the  social  evil  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of 
Chicago,  the  only  woman  on  the  program.  Succeeding  the  latter 
will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell.  The  evening  of  Tues- 
day will  be  devoted  to  missions,  and  the  speakers  will  be  William 
T.  ElHs  and  John  R.  Mott. 

For  the  concluding  day  there  will  be  reserved  two  more  com- 
mission reports,  first  on  Bible  study  and  next  on  Christian  unity. 
The  chairman  of  the  former  subject  is  President  O.  S.  Davis  of 
Chicago,  and  on  the  latter  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix  of  Kansas  City. 
Wednesday  afternoon  eminent  laymen  will  discuss  the  responsibilities 
of  action  laid  upon  church  men  of  the  present  generation  by  the 
message  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.' 

Finally  the  whole  program  will  culminate  in  a  sermon  delivered 
in  Carnegie  hall  by  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett,  who  has  chosen  for  his 
theme  the  preeminently  appropriate  topic,  "Power." 

An  Eminent  Publisher  of  Religious  Literature 

Dr.  Isaac  Kaufmann  Funk,  head  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  of  New  York,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Funk,  through  the  publications  for  whose 
origin  and  conduct  he  was  responsible,  had  exercised  on  the  evan- 
gelical ministry  of  the  United  States  an  influence  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  other  one  man.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  became  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, and  after  a  pastorate  in  Brooklyn  organized  in  1878  the  pub- 
lishing house  which  has  since  become  famous.  His  first  undertaking 
was  The  Homiletic  Monthly,  later  known  as  The  Homiletic  Re- 
view, which  has  had  among  clergymen  in  the  United  States  a  cir- 
culation never  approached  by  any  other  magazine  specializing  in 
their  profession.  In  1888  Dr.  Funk  established  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  and  in  1889  The  Literary  Digest,  both  of  which 
quickly  became  authorities  in  their  respective  lines.  He  conceived 
the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  organized  the 
remarkable  staff  which  created  that  important  work.  He  pub- 
lished also  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Spurgeon's  Treasury  of  David  and  many 
other  sets  of  invaluable  importance  for  religious  libraries. 

Russian  Archbishop  Dead  in  Japan 

The  famous  Archbishop  Nikolai,  the  head  of  the  mission  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Japan,  is  dead.  The  work  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  Japan  has  not  been  particularly  successful  nor 
widespread,  but  Nikolai  himself  made  a  tremendous  impression 
in  the  country.  He  was  highly  regarded  by  Protestant  missionaries 
as  a  far  more  generous  and  fraternal  spirit  than  the  average  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  bigoted  Russian  Church.  He  was  also  highly 
popular  with  the  pagan  Japanese.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Japan  and  Russia  in  1904  the  archbishop  continued  to  live  quietly  in  ' 
Tokyo,  following  his  usual  routine  of  religious  work,  and  suffered 
not  the  slightest  molestation  even  when  public  feeling  against  Rus- 
sians in  general  developed  unbounded  bitterness.  It  was  in  1861 
that  Nikolai  went  to  Japan  as  chaplain  to  the  Russian  consul.  In 
1871  he  began  missionary  work  among  the  Japanese.  In  1880 
he  was  made  bishop  and  in  1907  archbishop.  The  great  cathedral 
which  he  had  built  on  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sites  in  Tokyo 
was  crowded  to  the  doors  by  the  most  representative  men  of  the 
city  and  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  occasion 
of  the  prelate's  funeral.  ,  , 

— The  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  Ohio,  where  so  many  counties 
recently  reverted  from  "dry"  to  "wet"  on  the  liquor  question,  ap- 
pears to  have  turned.  In  the  counties  which  went  back  to  saloons 
conditions  have  been  so  atrocious  that  other  counties  yet  to  vote  are 
deterred  from  following  their  example.  Miami  county,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  a  territory  important  in  both  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture,  voting  last  week  for  a  second  time  under 
the  county  option  law,  confirmed  the  former  decision  and  kept  out 
the  saloons  by  a  majority  of  1,100  in  a  total  poll  of  12,000. 
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Editorial 


The  Gift  of  Being  Great 

SAID  MALVOLIO,  "Some  men  are  born  great."    You  who 
read  can  finish  the  quotation.    For  the  rest  of  it  we  care 
nothing.   To  be  born  is  to  be  great,  if  Paul's  note  to  Timothy 
be  heeded,  "Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee." 

To  neglect  the  gift,  to  fritter  away  opportunities.  To  defeat 
the  divine  purpose  is  possible  in  this  matter  as  much  as  in  the  realm 
of  salvation.  Election?  Yes,  we  believe  in  it,  while  we  still  adhere 
to  the  "Auburn  Declaration."  In  our  ears  forever  rings  the  cry 
from  Olivet :  "O  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  .  .  .  and  ye 
would  not."  There  have  always  been  those  stubbornly  intent  on 
defeating  the  divine  purpose.  In  the  large,  they  will  fail,  they  have 
failed.  But  in  the  small,  they  succeed  and  sadly  succeed.  So  men 
that  might  have  been  great  have  failed. 

Toying  with  divine  gifts  is  tragic.  The  highways  of  life  are 
strewed  with  the  skeletons  of  dead  possibilities.  Equally  pitiful 
is  the  spectacle  of  masqueraders  in  the  cast  aside  garments  of  those 
who  could  have  been  great.  A  cool  heart,  a  steady  head,  a  tire- 
less foot,  and  unconquerable  purpose  are  not  characteristics  of  the 
toyers.  One  of  the  worst  games  of  chance  that  fascinate  humanity 
is  named  "Ambition."  Some  win  its  prize  More  fail.  Life  be- 
comes a  great  gamble  and  the  stakes  are  high.  He  who  says,  "I 
will  play  the  game  of  greatness,  I  will  win  laurels  for  my  brow, 
I  will  make  the  gaping  populace  applaud,"  chases  an  "ignis,"  flick- 
ering, illusive,  vanishing.    Greatness  lies  not  along  such  a  road. 

"Being  great"  is  not  an  achievement  but  a  gift.  We  doubt  if  the 
really  great  man  is  conscious  of  his  possession.  He  knows  himself 
and  is  true  to  himself.  The  fidelity  to  self  may  lead  him  through 
poverty,  toil,  sorrow;  may  load  his  shoulders  with  burdens;  but  if 
he  comprehends  what  he  is,  for  what  he  is  and  to  what  he  must 
shape  his  way,  the  world  will  write  him  down  as  great. 

The  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  known  was  Moses.  Egyptian 
born,  Egyptian  bred,  but  Hebrew  in  blood,  brain  and  burden,  he 
saw  the  invisible  within  himself,  heard  the  inaudible,  laid  hold  of 
the  intangible,  and  so  he  set  the  foundations  for  the  moral  code 
of  the  world.  The  finger  of  God  wrote  on  the  tables,  says  the 
record.  We  accept  it.  We  cannot  explain  it,  but  may  it  not  be  that 
the  divine  finger  was  the  personality  of  Moses,  God-made  for  a 
world  controlling  purpose?  Moses  learned  early  what  God  is  and 
what  God  expects  of  life,  and  to  that  knowledge  he  wrote  the 
score  for  the  music  of  his  own  life.  The  greatness  of  Moses 
came  from  the  divine  gift  of  clear  perception  of  eternal  verities. 
To  that  gift  he  was  true. 

Too  many  have  treated  their  divine  gifts  as  sentimentality  treats 
keepsakes.  Wrap  the  trinket  in  cotton,  perfume  it,  value  it,  but 
lock  the  treasure  drawer  upon  it.  Divine  gifts  are  not  of  value 
when  wrapped  in  napkins  and  hidden  in  the  earth.  "Lo,  there  thou 
hast  that  is  thine"  is  no  answer  to  make  to  God  for  unused  possi- 
bilities. Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  stayed  in  the  log  cabin  had 
he  chosen.  "Mute  inglorious  Miltons"  have  been  abundant.  Thomas 
Edison  might  have  accepted  the  inventor  Sawyer's  assertion  that 
electricity  would  never  light  a  city  because  its  light  was  not  yellow. 
But  "I  will  find  how  to  make  it  yellow,"  he  said.  That  gift  of 
"weaving  garlands  of  the  lightning's  wing"  was  in  him,  and  he  saw 
it.  That  was  his  only  capital ;  that  sight,  we  mean,  of  what  he  had 
within  himself. 

The  story  of  the  world's  great  men  is  fascinating.  Since  March 
4,  1861,  there  have  been  eleven  different  presidents.  Two  of 
them  have  been  great ;  one  very  great.  Why  not  the  rest  ?  Two 
gave  themselves  utterly,  wholly,  absolutely  to  the  work  God  laid 
on  them.  The  fruits  of  Grover  Cleveland's  greatness  are  now 
being  reaped  by  the  party  for  which  in  his  time  he  was  too 
colossal.  Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness  lay  in  his  ability  to  see  the 
right  as  in  his  soul  God  revealed  it. 

The  civil  war  produced  some  gallant  soldiers,  some  in  the  North, 
some  in  the  South.  There  were  fighters,  tacticians  and  com- 
manders. McClellan  was  a  masterful  tactician.  He  produced  the 
best  drilled  army  the  world  ever  saw,  but  the  focus  of  his  strategic 
vision  was  too  near  his  own  personality.  The  nation  remembers 
him  today  as  a  patriot,  but  does  not  carve  his  name  at  the  pinnacle 
of  her  shaft  of  greatness.  But  Grant  and  Lee,  Sherman  and 
Jackson,  will  rank  always  with  the  great  generals  of  the  ages. 
These  men  had  insight  to  see,  when  opportunity  arose,  the  thing 
which  God  had  fashioned  in  their  souls,  and  to  it  they  were  true. 

In  Brooklyn  lived  as  contemporaries  four  great  preachers — ■ 
Beecher  and  Storrs  and  Talmage  and  Cuyler.    Beecher  had  tremen- 


dous grip  on  the  spiritual  possibilities  in  everyday  things.  Storrs 
laid  hold  on  the  secrets  of  spiritual  philosophy.  Talmage  was  a 
unique,  legend-disregarding,  conventionality-scorning,  platform 
orator.  Cuyler  was  greater  than  either  or  all  of  them,  because  of 
his  simple  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  its  adaptability  to  every  want  of  humanity.  Pray  as  you  preach ; 
preach  as  you  pray;  live  as  you  preach  and  pray,  seem  to  have  been 
the  sentences  which  he  saw  written  on  the  tablets  of  his  own  soul, 
as  if  written  by  the  finger  of  God. 

Inertia  blocks  the  progress  of  many  a  soul  to  greatness.  Do  you 
know  someone,  quick  of  perception,  keen  in  argument,  able  to  learn 
with  ease  anything,  charming  in  conversation,  informed  on  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  who  is  only  an  ordinary,  humdrum  person, 
slipping  easily  along,  but  never  quite  as  fast  as  the  tide  of  life 
moves?  One,  you  would  say,  who  might  have  been  a  better  lawyer 
than  Justice  Hughes,  a  better  teacher  than  Theodore  Dwight,  a 
better  preacher  than  William  Ormiston.  He  might  have  been 
congressman  or  ambassador  or  governor,  but  he  is  only  a  common 
man,  unknown  out  of  his  country  village.  What  kept  him  at  the 
rear  of  the  procession  instead  of  in  the  van?  Inertia — or,  to  be 
unjournalistically  plain,  laziness.  Such  a  man  wraps  the  gift  of 
being  great  in  mummy  bands  and  lays  it  down  in  a  sarcophagus 
in  his  soul.  When  age  comes  he  will  visit  and  drop  a  tear  as  he 
remembers  what  he  might  have  been. 

"Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee."  Perhaps  you  were  born 
with  the  gift  of  being  commonplace.  How  refreshing  it  would 
be  to  find  you  in  life  striving  with  all  your  equipment  to  be  the 
best  commonplace  soul  the  world  ever  saw.  What  a  epitaph  this 
would  be :  "Commonplace,  but  great  in  commonplaceness."  To  do 
ordinary  things  in  an  extraordinary  way  is  worth  while.  Eternal 
devotion  to  the  monotonous  grind  or  daily  life  is  heroic.  "Five 
thousand  meals,  and  never  a  single  minute  late."  The  sentence 
hangs  like  an  illuminated  text  on  the  walls  of  our  inner  shrine. 
To  be  great  in  littles  is  better  than  to  be  little  in  greats. 

R.  S.  H. 


Surprising  Suggestion  Opens  WidegVision 

There  is  the  pleasant  tingle  of  a  surprising  but  altogether  agree- 
able suggestion  in  the  news  that  delegates  from  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  attending  the  Presbyterian  Federal  Council  at 
Pittsburg  talked  over,  with  some  of  the  United  Presbyterians  whom 
they  found  abounding  in  that  region,  the  possibility  of  uniting  in 
organic  identity  their  two  denominations.  So  mote  it  be ;  the  idea 
is  a  thoroughly  excellent  one.  It  would  bring  together  two  bodies 
of  the  Presbyterian  sort  which  could  doubtless  join  into  one  without 
any  suspicions  of  each  other's  orthodoxy  intervening.  Thus  would 
be  evaded  one  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  to  unanimous  union 
in  any  case  of  church  consolidation — the  dread  of  compromising 
theological  integrity— while  as  an  object  lesson  of  consoHdation  along 
lines  of  common  ecclesiastical  lineage,  in  defiance  of  sectional  lines, 
this  union  would  be  as  impressive  as  direct  union  between  the 
northern  and  southern  branches  of  Presbyterianism. 

Moreover,  there  seems  no  reason  for  concealing  the  vision  which 
instantly  rises  in  the  distance  ahead — a  clear  divination  of  how 
a  conjunction  of  Southern  Presbyterians  and  United  Presbyterians 
would  certainly  lead  on  to  the  final  combination  of  the  whole  Pres- 
byterian connection  in  one  church.  Reunion  of  the  several  branches 
of  Presbyterianism,  North  and  South,  has  been,  up  to  this  time, 
hindered  chiefly  by  the  geographical  separation  of  the  two  great 
divisions.  Sectional  lines  are  always  the  hardest  to  obliterate,  be- 
cause they  mean  nonacquaintance.  But  Cumberland  union  put  the 
northern  branch  on  southern  territory,  and  this  newly  suggested 
union,  if  it  could  be  consummated,  would  bring  the  southern  branch 
into  northern  territory. 

After  that,  coalescence  would  be  inevitable,  for  as  the  experience 
of  Old  and  New  School  demonstrated  and  as  present  sentiment  in 
the  border  states  proves,  two  Presbyterian  churches  cannot  work  side 
by  side  in  mutual  acquaintance  without  gradually  melting  into  one. 
The  Continent  believes  in  this  general  Presbyterian  union  and  is 
most  anxious  to  advance  it;  yet  is  persuaded  that  it  must  come  in  no 
wise  by  human  planning  but  in  ways  that  God's  unconstrained  provi- 
dence leads.  And  this  new  proposal,  just  come  to  light  in  Pittsburg 
for  the  joining  of  hands  between  Southern  and  "United,"  has  so 
much  the  aspect  of  a  spontaneous  providential  idea  that  we  can  only 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  to  be  the  key  to  the  coming  epoch  of 
Presbyterian  union.  Certainly  no  man  should  impatiently  wish  to 
hasten  the  day  ahead  of  God's  will,  but  it  cannot  be  that  either  in 
the  Southern  or  United  Churches  will  there  be  any  one  desirous 
to  delay  the  day  beyond  God's  will. 

This  observation  recalls  in  passing  the  sharp  charge  of  incon- 
sistency lodged  against  The  Continent  by  one  of  its  United  Presby- 
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terian  contemporaries.  To  applaud  the  United  Presbyterians  for 
their  magnificent  effort  to  raise  a  milhon  dollars  for  missions  and 
yet  to  rejoice  over  signs  of  their  movement  toward  a  general 
Presbyterian  merger  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  critic,  a  direct  self- 
stultification  and  a  manifest  token  of  hypocrisy.  This  amounts,  by 
his  interpretation,  to  a  wish  on  one  hand  to  see  the  church  succeed 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  wish  to  see  it  destroyed.  But  the  antithesis 
is  fiction,  for  the  premise  is  false.  United  Presbyterians  can't  be 
destroyed.  In  their  splendid  mission  work  they  are  doing  the  will 
of  God,  and  "he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever."  But 
if  in  doing  the  will  of  God  they  are  gradually  led  on  from  lim.itations 
and  isolations  into  broader  and  more  perfect  fraternity  with  others 
who  work  like  themselves  only  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
they  will  not  be  lost,  obliterated  or  swallowed  up.  They  will  be  in- 
stead greatened.  Their  devotedness,  generosity,  fidelity  and  dynamic 
enthusiasm  will  simply  be  permeating  a  wider  fellowship  and  stim- 
ulating more  people  to  emulate  their  standard  of  service.  It  is  safe 
to  follow  God. 


— The  Living  Church,  representing  the  high  church  Episcopalians, 
considers  it  inconsistent  that  Presbyterians  should  talk  in  favor  of 
disestablishing  Anglicanism  in  Wales,  but  have  nothing  to  say  about 
disestablishing  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  suppose  there  is  not  a  Presbyterian  anywhere  in  America  who 
doesn't  think  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  wise  to  abandon 
its  connection  with  the  state  and  become  an  independent  Christian 
body.  Many  in  Scotland  think  so  loo.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
same  theory  which  calls  for  disestablishment  in  Wales  would  justly 
demand  it  in  Scotland  likewise  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  peekaboo 
logic  that  enables  a  diminutive  percentage  of  Christians  to  be  high 
church  Episcopalians.  Anybody  else  can  see  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Wales  and  Scotland  is  that  Anglicanism  in  the  former  rep- 
resents a  minority  of  the  population,  while  Presbyterianism  in  the 
latter  represents  an  overwhelming  majority.  If  Presbyterianism  had 
as  little  hold  on  the  people  in  Scotland  as  Anglicanism  has  in  Wales, 
Scotland  would  surely  have  insisted  on  disestablishment  long  since. 

— The  Roman  Church  seems  to  be  about  as  badly  weighted  down 
with  unenforced  laws  as  the  average  American  state  or  municipality. 
Whenever  the  pope  makes  a  new  rule  for  the  church  it  can  be 
counted  on  that  in  a  year  or  so  afterwards  he  will  be  issuing  another 
proclamation  directing  that  the  former  one  must  be  enforced.  Not 
very  long  ago  the  present  pope  declared  that  in  a  Catholic  church 
women  must  not  be  permitted  to  sing  in  choirs,  and  no  music  but 
Gregorian  chants  must  be  allowed.  Now  he  has  issued  another  de- 
cree saying  that  in  Italy,  anyhow,  this  former  law  of  his  must  be  put 
into  practice.  From  the  rest  of  the  world  he  virtually  winks  at  the 
disregard  of  what  he  had  himself  so  solemnly  commanded.  Similarly 
the  recent  order  prohibiting  the  collection  of  seat  fees  at  the  church 
door  before  the  service  of  mass  has  made  little  or  no  difference  in 
the  practice  of  priests  who  think  that  the  easiest  way  to  make  their 
parishioners  pay  up.  Roman  autocracy  is  not  half  so  omnipotent 
as  it  would  like  to  be  supposed. 

— The  Continent  last  summer  drew  attention  to  the  "retreats" 
conducted  on  Staten  island  for  Catholic  laymen  of  New  York,  and 
suggested  that  the  example  was  an  excellent  one  for  imitation  by 
Protestant  laymen.  This  suggestion  is  realized  in  the  plans  of  the 
Montenac  Foundation,  which  has  leased  a  suitable  camp  site  on 
Greenwood  lake,  forty  miles  northwest  of  the  metropolis.  Here 
religious  services  of  a  devotional  nature  will  be  held  Fridays,  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  throughout  the  summer.  Under  the  plan  now 
contemplated  laymen  will  gather  there  in  denominational  groups — 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Methodists 
and  •  Presbyterians  taking  week-ends  in  rotation. 

• — Some  weeks  ago  The  Continent  was  wondering  whether  there 
were  givers  in  Iowa  today  like  the  old  farmer  of  fifty  years  ago 
who  donated  the  brick  of  his  proposed  new  home  for  the  Lenox 
College  building  and  lived  on  contentedly  in  his  old  log  cabin  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  We  need  wonder  no  more.  The  grace  of  giving 
is  not  lost  among  the  Hawkeyes.  The  campaign  to  raise  $75.ooo 
for  Lenox  has  brought  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $85,000,  largely 
from  poor  givers  making  immense  sacrifices. 

— Two  of  the  greatest  London  churches,  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle 
and  Christ  church,  now  have  American  pastors — Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon 
and  Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton — and  both  of  them  are  natives  of  North 
Carolina.  When  London  finds  this  out,  it  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
North  Carolina  has  a  monopoly  on  American  religion. 

—A  southern  writer  argues  that  inherently  race  prejudice  is  not 
unchristian.  He  says :  "Racial  characteristics  are  too  distinctly 
marked,  too  deeply  ingrained,  too  obtrusive  to  be  obliterated  or 
ignored.    Christianity  does  not  render  one  insensible  to  them,  and 


just  so  long  as  the  sensibiHties  recognize  them,  so  long  must  they 
be  a  ground  of  preference  or  aversion."  This  is  all  true  enough, 
or  at  least  would  be  if  the  writer  had  chosen  some  word  at  its 
climax  not  quite  so  strong  as  "aversion."  But  speaking  thus  by  no 
means  gets  at  the  evil  of  race  prejudice  as  it  actually  exists  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  mere  recognition  of  race  characteristics  and  race 
differences  which  hurts  anyone  or  contradicts  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  The  sin  comes  in  when  to  such  recognition  there 
attaches  the  altogether  different  and  extraneous  feeling  of  contempt. 
To  regard  a  different  race  with  respect,  and  for  sake  of  that  respect 
to  aid  in  maintaining  its  integrity,  is  in  no  wise  unbrotherly,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  To  despise  another  man,  however,  because  he 
is  of  a  different  color,  is  unchristian  utterly.  And  this  we  think 
the  writer  in  question  recognizes.  At  least  there  appears  in  his  dis- 
cussion a  notably  fine  remark  that,  we  doubt  not,  represents  the 
true  feeling  of  the  most  typical  southern  Christians  today:  "It  is 
a  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  that  would  ostracize  white  mis- 
sionaries from  other  sections  who  come  to  labor  for  the  uplift  of 
the  negroes.    They  are  worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  help." 

— Like  a  good  many  other  folks,  French  Protestants  did  not  know 
what  they  could  do  until  they  tried.  When  in  1905,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  $400,000  in  annual  government  subsidies 
was  taken  away  from  the  Huguenot  congregations  at  a  stroke,  it 
looked  as  if  these  churches  had  been  permanently  crippled.  They 
were  at  the  time  contributing  of  their  own  money  for  church 
expenses  only  $60,000.  But  necessity  appears  to  be  the  mother 
of  generosity  as  well  as  of  invention,  for  the  deprived  congregations, 
sturdily  determining  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  diminution 
of  their  work,  are  now  giving  direct  to  the  maintenance  of  religious 
worship  $600,000  annually — 30  per  cent  more  than  their  total 
revenues  from  both  public  and  private  sources  when  they  thought 
themselves  utterly  dependent  on  the  state. 

— The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  have  joined  hands  in  a  systematic  cam- 
paign for  amending  the  Sunday  laws  of  all  states  with  clauses 
making  it  criminal  to  require  seven  days'  work  of  any  employee 
in  any  one  week.  It  will  be  specifically  provided  in  these  amend- 
ments that  existing  laws  against  Sunday  labor  shall  in  no  wise  be 
weakened,  but  where  Sunday  labor  is  inevitable,  then  a  complete 
twenty-four-hour  period  of  rest  within  the  six  days  following 
will  be  prescribed  under  penalty.  The  first  bills  of  this  nature  have 
been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

— Canon  William  Sheafe  Chase  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  studied  the 
Sabbath  observance  problem  closely  and  deeply,  declares  that  tbe 
recent  success  of  the  federal  post  office  department  in  wiping  out 
its  $17,000,000  deficit,  if  credited  where  credit  is  due,  would  be 
attributed  to  last  year's  great  reform,  when  so  many  post  offices  were 
closed  on  Sunday  and  a  six-day  working  week  granted  to  the  ma- 
jority of  postal  employees.  According  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  department 
came  out  even  last  year  simply  because  its  men,  getting  a  full 
rest  day  each  week,  worked  better  and  did  more  service  at  less  cost. 

— The  Survey  condemns  Catholic  charitable  institutions  in  both 
New  York  and  Chicago  which  receive  from  the  juvenile  courts  and 
other  municipal  authorities  dependents  of  the  city  to  care  for,  and 
yet  resist  examination  by  public  officials.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  institutions  which  were  objecting  have  surrendered,  and  have 
opened  their  books  to  Controller  Prendergast.  The  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  these  organizations  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
intervention  of  Cardinal  Farley  himself,  who  had  the  wisdom 
to  realize  that  their  attitude  was  indefensible. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Millions  for  art  treasures  for  museum  walls,  and  pitiful  hun- 
dreds or  fifties  for  the  old  minister,  his  widow,  his  orphans.  Such 
things  make  one  wish  the  "mills  of  God"  would  grind  faster  for 
a  while. 

— The  money  trust,  oil  trust,  steel  trust,  tobacco  trust,  may  be 
very  wicked,  but  their  combined  wickedness  is  nothing  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  "commercialized  vice"  interest. 

— Age  may  break  strength  and  loose  the  grip  of  the  hand  on  life's 
activities,  but  it  cannot  break  the  grip  of  faith's  anchor  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages. 

— -Religion  in  common  acceptation  is  the  most  tremendous  human 
asset,  and  the  multitude  keep  it  safely  away  from  contamination  by 
touch  with  life. 

— "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap"  should 
be  written  on  every  square  foot  of  prison  wall  surface,  inside 
and  out. 
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^  BY  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES  ^ 


The  Power 
Current  of 
Grace 


I 


T  IS  NOT  always  true  that  like  attracts  like, 
yet  there  must  be  some  likeness  or  there 
will  be  no  attraction.    If  there  is  no  beauty 
in  the  heart,  none  will  appear  in  the  rose.  In 
the  realm  of  service  God  uses  human  wills  to 
touch  human  wills,  because  under  the  laws  of  the 
universe  which  he  has  ordained  he  must.  He 
moves  human  hearts  through  human  hearts.  He 
communicates  blessings  through  living  channels.     He  has  given 
a  striking  illustration  of  this  spiritual  truth  in  the  symbol  of  great 
physical  force.    It  is  this : 

A  mass  of  iron  filings  lie  inert  upon  the  physicist's  table.  He 
touches  them  with  a  bar  of  iron  and  there  is  no  response.  Then 
he  brings  into  the  field  of  operation  that  subtle  force  which  men 
use  so  freely  and  understand  so  imperfectly.  The  electric  current 
flows  through  a  circuit  of  copper  wire  and  completes  itself.  Here 
is  power  sufficient  to  move  cars  and  light  cities  and  even  to  destroy 
life.  The  master  touches  the  iron  filings  with  the  copper  wire 
through  which  the  current  is  flowing  mightily.  They  still  lie  in 
absolute  inertia.  There  is  no  point  of  contact.  They  cannot  be 
so  moved.  Then  he  takes  the  small  iron  bar  whose  sceptered  au- 
thority the  minute  particles  of  iron  refused  formerly  to  recognize 
and  puts  it  in  the  field  of  the  electric  current  by  causing  that  same 
copper  wire  to  encircle  it  a  thousand  times.  At  once  a  marvelous 
transmutation  of  power  takes  place.  Electricity  becomes  magnetism. 
The  iron  bar  leaps  into  the  stature  of  life,  and  the  little  iron  filings 
cling  to  it  instantly  as  children  to  an  older  brother. 

This  is  the  true  symbol  of  the  transmutation  of  power  in  the 
realm  of  human  service.  It  is  a  Christian  truth  that  men  cannot 
truly  serve  their  fellow  men  or  be  served  by  them  unless  the  divine 
dynamic  of  loving  energy  possesses  them.  Yet  the  current  of  the 
love  of  God  does  not  move  men  to  service  without  being  turned 
into  an  energy  which,  while  kindred  to  his  love,  is  nearer  of  kin  to 
human  hearts. 

Power  of  God  Transmuted  Into  Energy  in  Man 
Is  not  the  incarnate  Christ  the  invincible  confirmation  of  this 
truth?  He  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  our  humanity  that  he 
might  transmute  the  divine  love  into  an  element  kindred  to  our  own 
souls.  He  gave  his  humanized  personality  as  the  bar  of  iron,  to  be 
encircled  and  enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  the  divine  energy.  By 
the  transmutation  of  the  power  of  God  he  moves  men  to  himself. 
He  gives  life  to  the  inert  and  helpless.  He  draws  men  unto  him- 
self because  the  love  of  God  perfectly  encompasses  him.  He  is  the 
omnipotent  magnet  of  the  spiritual  universe.  Uplifted  into  the 
field  where  the  current  is  mightiest,  in  the  sweep  of  sacrificial  grace 
from  the  eternal  cross  he  draws  all  men  to  himself. 

May  not  this  figure  be  an  unwitting  dishonor  of  Christ?  Are 
we  less  than  presumptuous  to  speak  of  him  as  being  enfolded  and 
embraced  by  the  love  of  God?  Is  he  only  like  the  iron  bar,  a  thing 
apart  from  the  current  that  flows  around  it?  Certainly  not!  No 
figure  of  speech,  no  illustration  from  nature,  no  creedal  statement, 
can  compass  him.  Yet  at  least  he  is  the  medium  by  which  the  love 
of  God  has  been  transformed  into  love  that  we  can  feel  and  under- 
stand. Our  High  Priest  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  Besides  this  he  is  eternally  like  us.  He  has  found  his 
everlasting  throne  in  the  center  of  the  current  of  God's  redeeming 
grace.    So  long  as  God  is  love,  Jesus  will  be  the  redeemer  of  man. 

For  ourselves,  this:  We,  too,  are  called  to  enter  into  the  field  of 
the  divine  energy  if  we  would  serve  our  fellow  men.  There  they 
lie,  helpless  and  inert.  Try  to  move  them  with  our  unsurrendered 
wills,  mere  bars  of  iron?  They  are  sullen  and  silent.  We  our- 
selves are  little  better.  Then  let  us  be  lifted  into  the  field  of  energy 
of  God ;  let  us  put  our  wills  at  the  disposal  of  his  will ;  let  us 
permit  the  currents  of  this  eternal  purpose  to  sweep  about  us  and 
to  bring  us  into  the  sphere  of  this  energy ;  then  in  that  blessed  mys- 
tery of  grace  his  power  will  flow  into  us  and  become  our  energy. 
The  incommunicable  electricity  of  his  redeeming  grace  is  trans- 
formed into  the  communicable  magnetism  of  his  love  shed  abroad  in 
human  hearts.  Then  we  will  touch  men  and  they  will  cling  to  us, 
and  others  will  cling  to  them,  and  so  on  in  an  ever  enlarging 
process. 

Encouragement  to  More  Efficient  Service 

Let  these  reflections  also  encourage  us  to  a  more  efficient  service. 
Our  souls  could  not  endure  the  resistless  energy  of  the  will  of  God 
applied  directly  to  our  hearts.  That  would  be  irresistible  coercion. 
"He  knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust."   So  he 


merely  draws  us  into  the  field  of  his  power.  We  are  surcharged 
by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  transmuted  into  terms  of  human 
consciousness.  His  thoughts  which  are  not  our  thoughts  become 
the  inspiration  of  our  thoughts  of  him.  His  ways  which  are  not  our 
ways  become  the  revelation  of  our  ways  to  him.  Apart  from  him 
we  can  do  nothing.  Aloof  from  us  he  will  do  little,  because  he  has 
chosen  us  to  be  channels  of  his  grace.  With  our  lives  surrendered 
to  the  will  of  God  in  Christ,  he  can,  by  the  transmission  of  his  power 
into  human  terms,  move  an  inert,  helpless  race  into  eternal  fellow- 
ship with  himself. 

Meanwhile  remember  that  the  current  never  gives  out.  Calvary 
is  perpetual  in  its  power.  The  resurrection  is  never  ending  in  its 
energy.  The  living  Christ,  uplifted  in  the  lives  of  his  followers,  is 
eternally  mighty  to  save. 

Festivals  of  Holy  Week  in  Vienna 

BY  HENRY  M.  HALL 

THERE  ARE  a  hundred  Catholic  churches  in  Vienna,  and  few 
Protestant  ones.  "Holy  week"  is  in  the  Austrian  capital 
much  like  a  holiday  week.  The  whole  population  seem 
to  neglect  business  and  devote  themselves  to  worship  or  pleasure, 
particularly  the  latter,  filling  the  streets  and  parks  with  crowds 
of  gay  people.  They  throng  the  cafes  and  places  of  amusement, 
while  Tivoli  and  the  other  great  restaurant  parks  overflow  with 
eaters  and  beer  drinkers  in  family  parties  around  thousands  of 
round  tables. 

The  services  of  the  week  in  Vienna  are  in  general  much  like  such 
services  the  world  over,  though  relics  do  not  seem  to  be  exhibite'd 
as  in  Rome.  On  Palm  Sunday  there  are  distributed,  instead  of 
palms,  olive  branches,  early  shrubs  or  "pussy  willows."  The 
Wednesday  preceding  Easter  and  Good  Friday  are  the  most  devout 
days  of  the  week,  Wednesday  commemorating  the  betrayal  by 
Judas.  On  Wednesday  morning  at  St.  Stephen's  I  found  a  large 
crowd  of  people  assembled  for  the  ceremonies  following  high 
mass,  and  beginning  with  a  procession  of  fifty  priests  and  clericals 
chanting  prayers  and  psalms.  While  the  "Tenebrse"  is  sung  the 
candles  on  a  large  triangular  candlestick  are  gradually  ex- 
tinguished, one  after  each  psalm,  typifying  the  desertion  of  the 
disciples,  until  one  large  white  candle  is  left  burning  alone  at  the 
apex,  symbolizing  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world.  This  is  removed 
after  the  last  psalm,  and  kept  hidden  until  the  resurrection,  which 
is  represented  at  the  conclusion  of  this  day's  ceremony,  when  it  is 
brought  forth  and  placed  again  on  its  pedestal  to  suggest  the 
risen  Christ. 

On  Maundy  Thursday  came  the  ceremony  of  the  pediluvium,  or 
foot  washing,  the  rite  commemorative  of  Christ's  washing  the  feet 
of  the  twelve.  Twelve  men  were  brought  from  the  old  men's 
home  for  superannuated  artisans,  business  men  and  others.  An 
oblong  space  was  fenced  off  in  the  cathedral  and  the  twelve  old 
men,  clothed  in  canonical  garments,  were  led  to  seats  within  it.  The 
sacrament  was  carried  to  the  "altar  of  repose"  by  a  procession  of 
chanting  priests,  canons  and  acolytes,  with  the  archbishop,  all  with 
lighted  candles  in  hand,  and  after  much  ceremony  about  the  robing 
and  unrobing  of  the  archbishop  he  was  led  to  each  old  man,  and 
kneeling  washed  and  wiped  each  right  foot. 

After  this  ceremony  the  twelve  old  men  were  served  with  a 
sumptuous  repast  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  not  far  from  the 
cathedral.  The  oldest,  a  man  of  86,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table 
and  one  of  the  younger,  aged  81,  at  the  foot,  with  five  at  each  side. 
A  large  crowd  of  relatives  and  friends,  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  old  men,  filled  the  room.  Before  and  after  the  feast  all  stood 
to  recite  the  Lord's  prayer,  led  by  the  archbishop,  who  at  the  close 
made  an  address  on  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Christ  just  com- 
memorated. Each  old  man  upon  leaving  received  a  huge  plate  of 
cake,  neatly  tied  up,  besides  a  purse  with  10  kronen  ($2),  to  take 
with  him,  and  they  were  all  driven  away  to  the  home  in  a  large 
omnibus.    Their  combined  ages  were  992  years. 

On  Good  Friday  afternoon  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  thronged 
v/ith  curious  crowds  going  from  church  to  church  to  see  the 
various  sepulchers.  Saturday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  the  resurrection,  anticipatory  to  Sunday,  a  celebration  which 
continued  far  into  the  night.  Fire  was  struck  anew  in  all  the 
churches  by  flint,  to  represent  the  newly  kindled  life  of  the  Saviour, 
and  from  this  spark  the  paschal  candle  was  lighted,  to  burn  for  the 
forty  days  of  Christ's  risen  life,  until  Ascension  Day. 
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No  More  Missionaries  for  Japan? 

BY    ROBERT    E.  SPEER 


THE  QUESTION  is  asked,  "Should  missionary  reenforce- 
ments  be  sent  to  Japan,  or  has  the  day  for  sending  new 
missionaries  to  Japan  passed  away?"    I  desire  to  state  four 
reasons  why  additional  reenforcements  should  be  sent  at  once. 

1.  Because  the  missionaries  are  calling  for  them.  No  one  knows 
the  conditions  in  Japan  as  well  as  the  missionaries  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  there.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  some 
of  them  in  the  past,  or  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  occasional 
individuals  now,  the  great  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  mis- 
sionaries who  are  facing  the  actual  problems  and  perplexities  of  the 
work,  and  who  speak  with  a  sober  sense  of  their  representative 
responsibility,  is  to  the  efYect  that  more  foreign  workers  are  needed, 
and  at  once.  There  is  scarcely  a  mission  of  any  denomination,  prob- 
ably, at  work  in  the  empire,  which  is  not  calling  upon  its  home 
church  for  large  immediate  reenforcements.  At  Karuizawa  last 
summer,  in  a  large  company  of  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
gathered  at  that  central  summering  place,  a  straw  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  need  of  new  missionaries  showed  four  votes  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  missionary  force, 
nine  votes  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  sixty-five 
votes  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

Japanese  Are  Asking  More  Help 

2.  Missionary  reenforcements  should  be  sent  because  the  Japanese 
leaders  are  calling  for  them.  Three  significant  facts  enter  into 
this  call.  In  the  first  place  it  indicates  that  the  native  church,  com- 
posed of  75,000  communicant  members  in  a  population  of  50,000,000, 
is  unable  to  accomplish  the  evangelization  of  the  land.  Second,  it 
shows  that  the  native  church  is  conscious  of  its  inability ;  and 
third,  it  shows  that  the  native  church  is  not  only  unable,  with  all 
its  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  and  conscious  of  its  inability,  but 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  need  and  to  call  for  help. 

3.  Missionary  reenforcements  should  be  sent  because  the  facts 
as  to  the  unevangelized  condition  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Japanese  are  indisputable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  missionary 
stafif  is  in  the  cities.  According  to  the  statistics  presented  at  the 
Edinburgh  conference  there  were  at  that  time  57  per  cent  of  all  the 
missionaries  in  Japan  in  eight  cities,  while  the  whole  body  of  890 
foreign  missionaries  in  Japan  were  located  in  only  eighty-nine 
stations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
sixty-six  cities  of  Japan  having  a  population  of  over  25,000  there  is 
a  total  population  of  8,192,000,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  of  the  total  population  of  51,458,000 
in  1908,  12,669,000  were  found  in  cities  of  over  10,000  population. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  Japan  is  facing  the  same  problem 
which  we  face  in  the  West,  of  an  increasing  percentage  of  urban 
population.  In  1908  the  proportion  of  urban  population  had  risen 
from  16  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  rural  popula- 
tion in  villages  under  10,000  had  fallen  from  84  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent.  It  is  this  increase  of  the  city  problem  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  city  in  the  life  of  Japan  which  leads  Mr.  Uyemura, 
for  example,  to  base  his  appeal  for  more  missionaries  solely  on  the 
ground  of  the  city  need. 

When  we  turn  to  look  at  the  country  districts,  however,  the 
need  is  vastly  more  impressive.  The  West  Japan  mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  furnishes  a  striking  concrete  illustration. 
In  the  country  population  of  this  mission  of  7,351,511  there  are 
five  missionaries  at  work.  Of  the  whole  Japanese  force  of  the 
mission  only  one-seventh  is  in  the  country.  The  Southern  Metho- 
dist mission,  touching  some  of  the  same  territory,  presents  a  cor- 
responding appeal.  There  is  a  population  of  over  13,356,877,  and 
there  are  3,542  townships  exclusive  of  all  large  cities ;  2,729  of  these 
townships  have  not  been  entered  by  any  gospel  agency.  In  the 
island  of  Kyushiu  five-sixths  of  the  population  live  in  towns  of  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants,  but  among  these  6,000,000  people  there  are 
only  eight  Christian  workers.  If  57  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
Japan  are  in  the  eight  largest  cities,  this  would  leave  43  per  cent, 
taking  the  figures  of  1908,  or  383  for  a  population  of  46,220,285. 

I^ation  Faces  Grave  Ethical  Problem 

4.  Missionary  reenforcements  shosld  be  sent  because  Japan  pre- 
sents all  the  elements  of  great  spiritual  need  and  opportunity.  The 
nation  faces  the  gravest  ethical  problem.  The  ancient  moral  sanc- 
tions are  dissolving.  New  ideals  of  individual  character  and  of 
social  relationship  are  dominating  the  people's  thought,  while  the 
moral  resources  for  the  realization  of  these  ideals  are  still  unsup- 


plied  and  the  religious  situation  is  chaotic.  There  are  Buddhist 
sects  representing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  atheistic  materialism 
of  Southern  Buddhism,  and  at  the  other  theological  conceptions  and 
a  spiritual  philosophy  with  vivid  resemblances  to  Christian  thought. 
The  deepest  religious  ideas  of  the  nation — admiration  for  ethical 
ideals,  fiHal  reverence  for  an  unseen  spiritual  ancestor,  the  stern 
repression  of  religious  feeling  that  is  nevertheless  deep  and  genuine 
— demand  a  nourishment  and  a  fulfillment  which  nothing  in  Con- 
fucianism or  Buddhism  or  Shintoism  can  supply.  These  needs  are 
themselves  opportunities,  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  chance  of 
wielding  upon  Asia,  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  Japan, 
whatever  influence  Japan  herself  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

And  we  ought  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  idea  that  superlative 
men  are  indispensable — that  there  is  no  place  for  the  ordinary 
men.  I  think  Professor  Drummcnd's  oft-quoted  remark  on  the 
subject  of  the  kind  of  men  needed  by  Japan  has  done  much  harm. 
To  be  sure,  the  strongest  men  are  needed  everywhere,  not  less 
in  Japan  than  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States;  but,  to  be  sure, 
also,  the  great  work  of  the  world  in  all  ages  and  in  every  land  has 
been  done  by  the  masses  of  common  men,  and  the  best  leaders  have 
not  been  those  who  would  have  responded  to  a  call  for  the  men  who 
believed  themselves  superior.  It  is  good,  plain  men  who  do  the  real 
work  in  every  field.  Our  great  peril  today  is  that  we  will  lose  our- 
selves among  manipulations  and  schemes  for  organization,  while  we 
neglect  the  forces  which  create  the  material  to  be  manipulated  and 
the  life  to  be  organized.  Our  great  weakness  everywhere  is  not  in 
our  leadership,  or  our  conventions,  or  our  theories  as  to  how  things 
should  be  done,  but  in  the  downright,  homespun,  unexploited 
work  which  the  plain  men  alone  are  willing  and  able  to  do. 

We  should  act  in  this  matter  as  in  all  of  our  missionary  pro- 
ceedings, without  any  fuss  or  tumult,  but  quietly  and  steadily,  and 
we  should  act  now.  And  especially  should  we  keep  our  minds  clear, 
in  the  midst  of  this  urgent  need,  as  to  fundamental  missionary 
principles.  Japan  will  never  be  evangelized  by  foreign  missionaries. 
She  must  be  evangelized  by  her  own  Christian  churches.  All  that 
we  do  in  the  way  of  reenforcing  the  inadequate  missionary  agencies 
now  in  the  field  must  be  done  with  a  clear  view  of  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Japanese  church  to  reach  the  Japanese  nation, 
and  with  a  clear  adaptation  of  all  our  plans  to  the  end  of  build- 
ing up  that  church  to  undertake  and  accomplish  its  task. 


Missions  Helped  His  Business 

Here  is  a  story  that  Fred  B.  Smith  has  told  efifectively  in  some 
recent  gatherings  of  men.  A  few  years  ago,  says  Smith,  he  started 
on  a  voyage  to  Europe  very  weary  and  determined  if  possible  to  get 
rest  on  the  trip  by  secluding  himself  from  his  fellow  passengers. 
He  was  therefore  rather  gruff  toward  a  burly  individual  who 
planted  himself  in  the  next  steamer  chair  and  wanted  to  enter  into 
conversation.  But  his  neighbor  was  persistent,  and  when  finally  he 
remarked,  "Baptist  missions  is  one  thing  I'm  interested  in,"  Smith 
thawed  out  and  began  to  be  friendly  as  they  talked  together  about 
the  great  influence  of  missions  in  civilizing  non-Christian  nations. 

Smith  assumed  that  his  fellow  traveler  was  a  Christian  man,  but 
was  amazed  to  find  him  that  same  night  playing  poker  in  the 
smoking  room.  The  day  following  the  frank  and  outspoken  Men 
and  Religion  leader  took  his  fellow  traveler  to  task.  Said  he,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  right  thing  for  you  to  be  spending 
time  at  what  I  saw  you  at  last  night." 

"Oh,"  replied  the  other  lightly,  "that's  nothing.  I  can  afford  it. 
We  were  just  playing  for  diversion." 

"Yes,"  Smith  insisted,  "that  may  be  all  right,  but  think  of  the 
example.    It  isn't  consistent  with  your  profession." 

"Profession!"  said  the  other  in  astonishment.  "I  don't  make  no 
profession  of  nothing." 

"But  you  told  me  yesterday  that  you  were  a  Baptist." 

"No,  I  didn't,  either.    How'd  you  get  that  into  your  head?" 

"Well,  you  said  you  were  interested  in  Baptist  missions." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  now,"  and  a  smile  of  quiet  amusement  overspread 
the  poker  player's  face.  "I  see  how  you  took  that.  Of  course 
I'm  interested  in  missions,  but  I'm  no  Baptist.  Where  I  get  in  is 
because  I  make  my  money  out  of  lumber  away  up  in  Burma,  and 
we've  got  to  help  on  the  missions  or  we  could  never  get  the  lumber 
out  of  that  benighted  country.  If  we  didn't  send  in  missionaries 
ahead  of  our  lumbermen  and  get  the  people  made  into  Christians 
them  savages  would  simply  eat  us  up  when  we  got  there." 
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One  White  Man  and  the  Black  Race 

How  a  Big  Hearted  Southerner  Is  Seeking  to  Solve  the 
Negro  Problem— A  New,  Frank  Look  at  an  Old  Question 

BYWILLIAMT.  ELLIS 


PLEASE  understand  that  I  use  John  Little  merely  as  a  hitch- 
ing post — and  he  is  a  good  man  to  tie  to — to  which  I  may 
fasten  observations  that  cover  several  extended  trips  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  South.  Of  course  Rev.  John  Little  of 
Louisville  is  no  stick ;  though  he  is  both  hitching  post  and  finger- 
board in  one.  He  helps  localize  and  individualize  a  problem  too 
big  for  any  one  man's  complete  grasp.  To  know  him  and  his  work 
for  the  black  people  of  the  South — or  is  it  for  the  white  people? 
I'm  not  sure — is  to  understand  as  much  about  the  race  question  as 
one  ordinary  cranium  can  hold. 

In  justice  to  John  Little  I  must  say  that  he  is  not  a  self-com- 
placent, condescendingly  smiling  specialist,  skilled  in  the  art  of  purr- 
ing over  compliments,  and  possessed  of  a  genius  for  extracting  dol- 
lars from  other  folks'  pockets.  To  find  him  you  need  not  go  to 
the  laymen's  dinners  or  women's  club  meetings.  If  you  want 
to  see  John  Little  you  must  go  down  to  "niggertown"  in  Louis- 
ville ;  and  then,  unless  you  yourself  are  of  considerable  size,  by 
inside  measurement,  you  will  be  joining  the  crowd  who  said  of  a 
certain  Tarsus  Jew,  in  an  opinion  freely  rendered  into  today's 
speech,  "Uh!  He's  not  so  much!  A  homely,  undersized,  common- 
place looking  fellow.  Why,  I  have  $i2-a-week  clerks  in  my  store 
who  are  bigger,  handsomer  and  better  dressed  than  he.  If  that 
chap  should  come  into  our  church  the  usher  would  probably  show 
him  a  rear  pew." 

Doubtless.  But  if  John  Little  should  ascend  the  pulpit  and  speak 
all  the  hearers  with  wits  would  say,  "That's  a  man,  a  patriot,  a 
statesman  and  a  Christian."  In  some  form  or  other,  we  have  all 
got  to  come  to  John  Little's  program  for  the  solution  of  the  race 
question — which  is,  baldly,  that  white  folk  in  the  South,  the  best 
white  folk,  the  Christian  white  folk,  should  by  personal  interest 
and  effort  help  the  black  folk  to  be  their  best  selves.  A  southern 
man  himself — that's  why  he  dares  do  things  that  would  bring  the 
peril  of  ostracism  upon  a  northerner — he  stands  for  the  closer  con- 
tact of  the  two  races. 

Does  Not  Believe  in  Social  Bquality 

No;  he  does  not  have  any  impractical  notions  about  social 
equality.  But  John  Little's  method — for  his  theories  are  expressed 
in  actions — is  to  bring  individual  white  men  and  women  of  ideals 
into  personal  relationship  with  individual  negroes  for  the  sake 
of  serving  them. 

The  lengths  to  which  this  chivalrous  service  goes  in  the  case  of 
John  Little  himself  amazed  me.  He  is  a  minister  to  black  folks. 
Not  to  the  negro  with  a  big  N,  in  the  abstract,  but  to  a  large  assort- 
ment of  individual  negroes,  with  flowery  personal  names  and  a  dis- 


position to  "slackness."  As  we  walked  about  the  streets  of  Louis- 
ville together  he  called  black  men,  women  and  children  by  name,  in 
simple,  matter-of-fact  fashion,  as  my  minister  would  speak  to  the 
neighbors  in  Swarthmore.  Refusing  to  be  allured  by  any  dazzling 
generalizations,  this  man  has  set  himself  the  task  of  guiding,  lifting 
and  pulling  individual  negroes  into  a  higher  plane  of  personal  and 
neighborhood  life  and  efficiency,  with  only  a  most  meager  equip- 
ment; but  with  the  help  of  a  considerable  company  of  southern 
men  and  women,  who  teach  the  Bible,  good  citizenship,  personal 
and  neighborhood  hygiene,  and  individual  industrial  efficiency  to 
two  congregations  of  negroes — the  Hancock  Street  chapel  and  the 
Preston  Street  mission.  Occasionally  John  Little  goes  off  to  lecture 
and  exhibit  his  slides  to  start  other  communities  into  the  same 
line  of  service;  but  usually  he  is  at  his  dingy  little  office  in  the 
corner  of  a  negro  institutional  church ;  or  working  with  his  own 
hands  with  tools  to  show  some  boys  how ;  or  overseeing  a  play- 
ground ;  or  visiting  the  sick.  A  sizable  job  is  his ;  and  not  a  few- 
persons  have  taken  him  as  a  guide  and  exemplar. 

An  Immature  Race  Without  Guidance 

His  theory,  which  I  think  vv'ill  stand  the  test  of  hammers,  like  a 
sound  railway  wheel,  is  that  the  highest  type  of  negro  was  pro- 
duced by  personal  contact  with  cultivated  white  persons  during 
slavery  days.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  enslaved  negro  is  the 
best  type ; '  but  in  that  regime  the  negroes  learned  efficiency  in  in- 
dustry and  respect  for  law,  and  certain  other  qualities  of  personal 
honor,  and  reverence  for  God.  This  immature  race,  only  a  few 
generations  away  from  African  paganism,  has  been  left  almost 
without  guidance  and  control  for  fifty  years. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  shameful  period  of  reconstruction 
was  that  it  gave  to  the  negro  civil  rights  which  he  was  not  quali- 
fied to  exercise  judiciously,  and  which  made  him  the  object  of  the 
flattery  and  bribery  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  With  not  enough 
qualified  negro  leaders  to  go  around,  and  with  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  two  races  in  the  South,  the  freedmen  and  their  children 
have  been  in  a  sorry  plight  for  guidance,  restraint  and  inspiration. 
North  and  South  the  opinion  seems  prevalent  that  there  has  been 
serious  deterioration  in  the  stock,  especially  in  the  cities.  Indif- 
ferent or  hostile  to  his  white  neighbors,  the  negro  has  been  in  the 
lamentable  position  of  a  man  without  standards.  Now,  to  hold 
him  up  to  his  best  possibilities,  the  negro  needs  a  new  and  friendly 
and  helpful  contact  with  Christian  white  people.  That  is  what 
John  Little  preaches  by  his  practice. 

That  "a  gentleman  may  do  anything,"  and  that  southern  men 
enjoy  a  latitude  in  some  things  which  aliens  do  not  possess,  was 


Colored  Boys  at  Work  in  the  Carpenter  Shop  Connected  with  Hancock  Street  Chapel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Teaching  Colored  Girls  to  Sew  in  the  Preston  Street  Mission,  Louisville,  Ky. 


shown  when  I  heard  Little  address  his  negro  assistant,  a  minister, 
as  "Mr.,"  when  he  introduced  us.  Later  I  asked  him  about  it,  in 
the  presence  of  a  scion  of  an  old  southern  family.  "Oh,  that's  all 
right;  he's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Little,  passing  on  to  more  important 
matters ;  and  his  friend  coincided  with  the  propriety  of  the  form 
of  address.  Yet  only  a  few  days  before,  when  a  northern  secretary, 
representing  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  had  ad- 


A  Negro  School  in  Mississippi  Taught  by  a  White  Minister,  and 
Now  Become  a  Church 

dressed  the  colored  ministers  of  Louisville  as  "gentlemen,"  he  had 
been  called  to  order  by  a  venerable  preacher  with,  "Doan'  cher  call 
us  'gemmun' ;  call  us  'breddren.'  " 

I  was  reminded  of  an  experience  of  a  secretary  of  one  of  the 
southern  Presbyterian  executive  committee,  who  had  bidden  a 
famous  negro  missionary  to  get  into  his  carriage  and  ride  to  the 
church  where  the  missionary  was  to  speak.  "Oh,  no,  doctor ;  that 
wouldn't  look  right,"  demurred  the  black  man,  who  is  noted  for  his 
considerate  recognition  of  the  accepted  social  relations  between 
the  two  races  in  the  South.  The  secretary  repeated  his  invitation. 
The  negro  missionary  still  demurred.  But  when  the  secretary 
flatly  ordered  him  to  "climb  in" — so  the  story  goes — with  a  grin 
the  famous  missionary  obeyed. 

Quite  diff'erent  was  the  attitude  of  a  white  hack  driver  whom 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  said  to  have  asked  to  take  him  to  the 
railway  station.  The  man  refused  to  drive  a  negro.  "That's  all 
right,"  replied  Dr.  Washington ;  "I've  got  to  catch  the  train,  so  you 
get  inside  with  the  grip  and  I'll  drive."  Thus  were  the  "proprieties" 
observed. 

Sensitiveness  and  Antagonism  Must  Be  Removed 

The  stories  but  illustrate  the  sensitiveness  at  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  races.  At  present  there  is  suspicion,  irritation, 
antagonism.  For  this  the  far-sighted  southern  men  and  women 
would  substitute  Christian  relationship.  The  two  races  must  live 
together.  The  future  of  the  negro  lies  in  the  South.  And  the  white 
man  cannot  get  along  without  him.  All  dreams  of  the  deportation 
of  the  negro  to  Africa  are  chimerical.  He  is  here,  and  he  is  a 
problem.  The  white  man,  resolutely  putting  behind  him  all  pre- 
conceived theories  and  prejudices,  must  accept  him  as  he  is  and  try 
to  help  him  become  what  he  should  be.  In  this  task  everybody  ought 
to  be  a  pragmatist.  Let  us  look  for  the  theories  that  will  work. 
Ideally  it  might  be  fine  to  give  every  negro  a  college  education ; 
ideally  it  might  be  fine  to  make  every  negro  a  skillful  and  sub- 
servient servant ;  but  neither  of  these  ideals  will  suffice  for  the 
solution  of  the  negro  problem.  * 


The  negro  must  be  helped  up — therein  lies  the  greatest  social 
and  economic  task  confronting  the  white  people  of  the  South.  The 
negro  must  also  help  himself  up— therein  lies  the  inspiration  and 
hope  of  the  black  people.  On  these  two  cables  hangs  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Both  imply,  let  it  be  remembered  in  passing,  a  new 
consciousness  of  color  and  of  racial  integrity.  There  are  at  present 
relations  widely  subsisting  between  the  two  races,  usually  on  the 
part  of  the  lowest  orders  of  each,  which  menace  the  welfare  of 
both  and  gravely  complicate  the  present  problem.  As  contact 
between  whites  and  blacks  on  altruistic,  Christian  levels  must  in- 
crease, so  contact  on  levels  that  are  a  shame  to  both  must  decrease 
and  cease  altogether.  The  most  discerning  leaders  of  the  South 
perceive  this,  and  I  think  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  press,  pulpit 
and  political  platform  throughout  the  South  a  militant  demand  upon 
every  white  man  to  bear  his  part  in  extinguishing  the  present 
degrading  relationship  between  white  men  and  black  women  in  many 
places,  especially  in  small  towns  and  rural  regions.  This  appeal 
may  at  times  be  based  upon  no  higher  consideration  than  a  con- 
cern for  the  integrity  of  the  white  race — "respect  your  color" — ^but 
with  others  it  will  be  a  social,  moral  and  religious  issue.  This  new 
South,  which  is  so  splendidly  finding  itself,  is  sure  to  have  vital 
messages  to  speak  to  itself. 

The  John  Little  passion  for  the  negro,  which  is  primarily  religious 
and  missionary,  is  rapidly  gathering  momentum.  The  amazing 
growth  of  foreign  missionary  interest  among  southern  men  must 
logically  include,  eventually,  the  negroes  at  their  doors.  When  they 
take  up  his  case  in  earnest,  with  all  the  momentum  of  their  splendid 
devotion  to  foreign  missions  behind  them,  we  may  look  for  sur- 
prising results.  There  is  too  much  good  sense  among  men  to  permit 
them  to  give  and  pray  and  toil  for  the  black  man  in  Africa,  while  at 
the  same  time  ignoring  the  other  black  man  who  lives  back  of  their 
houses ;  and  whose  sins  and  diseases  are  a  deadly  menace  to  their 
own  well-being.    John  Little  himself,  as  a  student  in  Louisville 


Girls  from  Preston  Street  Mission  Get  Their  First  View  of  a  Park 

Seminary,  was  headed  for  the  mission  field,  when  he  found  himself 
too  deeply  engrossed  with  work  for  Louisville  negroes  to  leave. 

The  interrelation  of  the  races  crops  up  in  a  hundred  ways.  John- 
Little  pointed  out  to  me  the  linen  of  white  folk  hangmg  up  to 
dry  in  a  miserable  negro  dwelling.  What  happens  when  tuberculosis 
exists  in  the  laundress'  home,  as  it  often  does?    What  about  con- 
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tagious  diseases  on  the  part  of  the  cook?  Still  worse,  how  may 
moral  degeneracy  in  the  children's  nurse  be  regarded?  Death,  or 
worse  ills,  may  stalk  into  a  home  as  readily  through  the  kitchen  door 
as  through  the  front  hall.  To  this  simple  truth,  which  lies  upon  the 
surface  of  all  modern  teachings  concerning  hygiene,  the  South 
is  waking  up.  So  in  colleges  all  over  the  southland  students  are 
gathered  in  groups  for  the  study  of  Weatherford's  "Negro  Life  in 
the  South." 

These  trained  southern  young  men  and  women  will  be  the  leaders 
in  the  new  Christian  crusade  for  the  negro  race.  Personally,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  general  the  school  and  missions  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South  could  be  most  effectively  manned  by  southerners.  They 
know  the  negro,  and  many  of  them  have  a  passion  for  his  moral 
and  spiritual  uplift  not  exceeded  in  intensity  by  that  of  any  of  his 
friends.  They  can  avoid  some  blunders  that  are  almost  inescapable  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  temper  and  traditions  of  the  South.  Not 
that  there  are  not  a  great  many  wise,  tactful,  noble  and  efficient 
teachers  from  the  North  at  work  among  the  negroes — I  could  cite 
names  in  proof  that  there  are.  Still,  the  general  proposition  holds.  I 
am  myself  of  the  belief  that  in  the  Presbyterian  bodies  the  example 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  practically  turning  over  its  funds 
for  negro  missions  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  to  ad- 
minister is  worth  serious  consideration.  It  is  practical  Christian 
unity,  showing  a  trust  in  the  brethren  of  the  Southern  Church, 
eliminating  the  cost  of  separate  boards  operated  at  a  distance  from 
the  work  and  insuring  the  most  skilled  disposition  of  the  funds. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  before  the  civil  war  some  of  the 
ablest  ministers  in  the  South  served  negro  congregations.  Chris- 
tian white  men  and  women  commonly  conducted  Bible  classes  for 
the  negroes.  The  churches  of  the  negroes  were  the  constant  care 
of  the  whites.  So  far  as  possible  that  day  should  be  brought  back. 
The  utmost  of  cooperation  between  the  denominations,  North  and 
South,  is  to  be  sought.  A  needless  barrier  like  the  name  "freed- 
man"  should  not  interpose.  That  name  recalls  a  war  that  is  over, 
an  issue  that  is  settled;  and  there  are  now  practically  no  freedmen 
within  the  range  of  the  boards'  ministry.  "Negro  Evangelization 
Board"  is  far  better,  and  truer — for  the  essential  work  to  be  done 
for  the  negro  of  the  South  is  the  same  as  that  to  be  done  in  Africa — 
the  inculcation  of  pure  Christianity.  The  final  word  on  the  race 
question  remains  with  the  gospel. 

This  is  the  first  article  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  some  current  aspects  of 
the  race  problem  in  the  South.  The  second  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Continent. 

A  Church  Garden  for  Little  Children 

BY  JENNIE  B.  MERRILL 

[Dr.  Merrill  19  Supervisor  of  New  York  Kindergartens] 

PASSING  THE  corner  of  iS7th  street  and  Broadway  one 
bright,  sunny  day   my  attention  lighted  upon  an  unusual 
sight.     A  church   it   was,   with  the   following  placard  in 
bold,  inviting  letters : 

This  Church  Invites  the  Mothers  of  the  Neighborhood  to 
Use  Its  Little  Children's  Play  Garden. 

The  Public  Welcomed  to  These  Grounds,  Especially 
Mothers  and  Babies. 

I  have  lived  in  New  York  over  fifty  years ;  I  have  traveled  north, 
south,  east  and  west  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Richmond,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  such  a  sign. 

Let  me  describe  this  church  play  garden. 

It  is  simply  a  wide  path  extending  around  two  sides  of  the 
church  edifice,  bordered  with  a  grass  plot  and  railing.  On  the  third 
side  the  space  increases  considerably.  Settees  are  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  path  and  mothers  occupy  them  while  babies  sleep  in  their 
carriages  in  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air.  An  invalid  or  convales- 
cent may  also  be  seen  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Older  children  roll 
their  dolls  back  and  forth.  An  active  little  one  tries  to  scrape  or 
dig  here  and  there.  No  one  stops  him  and  he  really  does,  no  harm 
to  the  path,  while  he  gratifies  his  native  instinct  and  keeps  himself 
happy,  gathering  a  tiny  mound. 

Why  should  it  seem,  why  should  it  be,  such  an  unusual  sight  to 
see  the  neighborhood  folk  enjoying  the  outside  of  a  church? 

Is  it  not  a  most  natural  use?  Why  not  extend  such  a  sensible 
plan,  especially  in  the  suburbs  where  many  churches  have  a  little 
extra  ground? 

The  wearisome  march  of  mothers  and  nurses  back  and  forth  in 
the  street  should  be  broken  by  the  opportunity  to  rest  while  the 
children  play.  There  is  nothing  much  more  tiresome  to  a  little  child 
than  the  unbroken  walk — I  have  in  mind  a  child  who  threw  herself 


down  on  the  sidewalk  in  sheer  fatigue  and  was  punished  for  her 
naughtiness ! 

Play  has  its  beauties.  A  walk  is  too  sketchy  and  continuous  for 
a  young  child.  I  urge  kindergartners  to  develop  this  idea  of  church 
gardens.  If  the  neighborhood  is  one  where  mother  cannot  leave 
home,  could  not  a  kindergartner  gather  the  children  of  a  block  and 
pilot  them  to  such  quiet  play  gardens? 

I  do  not  ask  for  swings  or  paraphernalia  of  any  knid.  Children 
can  amuse  themselves  with  each  other ;  they  are  play  material  in 
and  of  themselves.  Kindergartners  sometimes  fail  to  realize  this. 
Fresh  air  soothes  children's  nerves;  the  outside  world  holds  them 
in  check.  Not  a  naughty  child,  and  only  one  crying  child,  did  I 
note  in  this  mothers'  retreat  during  a  visit  of  two  hours. 

There  are  dolls,  dolls'  carriages,  picture  books  and  sewing  all 
in  evidence.  There  come  now  some  boys  with  wagons,  and  here 
is  a  group  with  tiny  little  pails  and  shovels.  Here  is  a  box  full 
of  paper  dolls  and  two  little  girls  chatting  about  them.  Here  is  at 
last  one  crying  child  with  a  fussy  mother.  Off  they  go.  Ha,  here 
is  a  4-year-old  studying  the  fence  and  no  one  afraid  he  will  fall ! 
It  is  really  a  children's  paradise.    This  climb  was  too  ideal. 

"Get  down,  my  little  man,"  and  our  brave  climber's  venture  is 
over. 

"How  many  children  can  be  accommodated  in  this  church  play 
garden?"  I  hear  someone  ask.  I  have  counted  fifty,  but  there  is 
room  for  fifty  more. 

Nearly  as  Many  Adults  aa  Children 

The  settees  are  filled  with  nearly  as  many  adults  as  there  are 
children.  They  are  watching  the  children  and  the  children  feel  their 
presence  as  a  gently  constraining  influence.  No  sexton  or  janitor  is 
in  evidence.  There  is  no  bossing.  Now  start  the  running  games  and 
children's  voices  swell,  but  no  one  is  boisterous. 

A  ring  game  appears  spontaneously ;  a  very  simple  one  including 
only  three  little  ones.  Two  older  children  clasp  hands  around 
a  little  boy  who  laughs  as  he  is  encircled.  I  did  not  distinguish  the 
rhyme.  Here  comes  a  big  brother  with  roller  skates.  Two  little 
girls  have  discovered  that  they  can  gather  pebbles  for  the  path. 
Alas !  They  are  nearing  the  border  line  of  good  children.  They 
have  thrown  two  over  the  rail  into  the  street!  No  one  has  seen 
them  apparently,  and  it  is  all  over.    They  stop  of  their  own  accord ! 

These  elements  of  childish  play  are  so  very  simple  and  yet  so 
interesting. 

I  wonder  if  the  mothers  who  frequent  this  play  garden  realize 
that  they  can  study  these  elements  of  children's  play  and  learn  in 
a  sane  way  how  to  amuse  their  own  little  ones,  or  rather  to  let  them 
amuse  themselves. 

I  have  walked  slowly  around  the  three  sides  of  the  building  ob- 
serving closely  while  unobserved.  I  have  discovered  a  few  more 
toys — one  little  ball,  one  lone  car  on  a  bench  deserted  by  its  little 
owner,  and  alas !  one  gun,  but  a  peaceful  one,  not  in  use. 

Toys  do  not  abound.  There  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
I  never  have  seen  such  a  number  of  sensible,  quiet  mothers. 
Scarcely  in  an  hour  have  I  heard  anyone  speak,  much  less  scold  a 
child.  Is  it  a  miracle  of  goodness?  Not  at  all.  It  is  simply  the 
natural  result  of  healthy  play  in  the  open  air  without  too  much 
exciting  stimulus  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  toys,  without  unneces- 
sary interference  on  the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses,  yet  with 
sufficient  stimulus  to  prevent  listlessness  and  to  incite  to  healthful 
activity. 

Older  children  require  more  varied  and  more  active,  competitive 
games,  but  this  is  a  playground  mainly  for  children  under  5 
years  of  age. 

"This  church  invites  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  to  use  its 
little  children's  play  garden."    Which  church?    Yours  and  mine? 

April 

BY  HENRY  ALEXANDER  LAVELY 

Coy   April   with   her   smiles   and   frowns   and  tears 

Is  here  to  usher  in,  at  length,  the  spring. 

And  in  her  train  a  thousand  offerings  bring; 
And  yet  upon  her  wayward  face  appears 
Ofttimes  a  frozen  glare  to  wake  our  fears 

That  all  the  joys  of  which  she  gladly  sings 

May  be  but  dreams  and  vain  imaginings. 
Conveyed  in  saddened  tones  into  our  ears ; 
But  Hope  with  outstretched  arms  invites  us  on 

Unto  the  sun-kissed  hills  beyond !  beyond ! 
Where  brightly  shines  the  soul's  eternal  dawn,  ' 

And  Love  so  pure  and  true  and  kind  and  fond 
Adds  to  a  scene  no  cloud  shall  lower  upon, 

Forever  clasped  in  Faith's  unbroken  bond! 
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"I'd  Pay  My  Debts" 


A COMPANY    of    thoughtful    people  had 
been    discussing    last   words   and  last 
deeds  of  great  men  before  their  death. 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  thought  today  was 
to   be   your   last?"   someone   asked   of   a  lad 
v/ho  sat  listening  quietly  in  his  corner. 
"I'd  pay  my  debts,"  said  the  boy. 
Since  most   of  us  will  find,  on  reflection, 
that  we  really  desire  to  spend  each  day  as 
our  possible  last,  this  simple  bit  of  philosophy 
holds  more  meaning  for  us  than  appears  on  the 
surface ;  because  to  "pay  our  debts,"  fully  and 
fieely,  would  mean  for  the  average  person  a 
Vvionderful  and  immediate  change  and  extension 
of  life. 

A  clergyman  not  long  since  reminded  his 
parishioners,  in  this  connection,  that  the  truly 
honorable  man,  mindful  that  the  great  change 
may  come  at  any  moment,  so  lives  as  to  leave 
his  financial  matters  in  good  shape  should  he 
suddenly  step  out  of  harness  ;  that  if,  for  busi- 
ness reasons,  the  credit  system  must  be  em- 
ployed, he  employs  it  intelligently.  Many  a 
business  man  who  in  life  has  prided  himself 
on  his  ability  to  manage  his  affairs  well  and 
without  troubling  others,  leaves,  at  his  passing, 
an  all  but  inextricable  tangle  for  his  executors 
to  unravel — with  great  difficulty,  it  may  be  only 
through  litigation,  even  loss  to  those  whom 
the  missing  master  would  at  all  costs  have  saved 
and  protected.  Many  a  housewife  and  house 
mother,  otherwise  careful,  would  leave,  if  called 
home  without  notice,  a  hard  knot  for  those 
taking  up  her  dropped  reins  of  office  to  face. 

Then  there  are  the  debts  of  kindness  that 
we  are  always  meaning  to  pay,  the  little  things 
that  "I  really  must  do,  some  time,"  but  which, 
remaining  undone  year  after  year,  run  great 
risk  of  sooner  or  later  slipping  into  the  sad 


AT  AN  AMERICAN  wedding  the  guests 
but  form  a  background  for  the  bride 
and  groom.  A  Filipino  marriage,  how- 
ever, says  Mary  H.  Lee  in  "A  Woman's  Im- 
pressions of  the  Philippines,"  gives  one  the 
feeling  that  an  excuse  was  needed  for  assem- 
bling a  multitude  and  permitting  them  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  that  the  bridal  pair  unselfishly 
lent  themselves  to  the  occasion. 
,  Most  weddings  take  place  about  6:30  or  7 
in  the  evening,  and  immediately  after  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  in  the  church  all  the  invited 
guests  adjourn  to  the  home  of  a  relative,  where 
supper  is  served  and  is  followed  by  a  ball. 

On  these  occasions,  except  for  the  candles 
on  the  altar,  the  church  is  unlighted.  There 
are  no  pews,  but  two  rows  of  benches,  facing 
each  other,  up  the  middle  length  of  the  edifice, 
offer  seats  to  the  upper  class  people,  who  seem 
chiefly  interested  in  preserving  the  spotlessness 
of  their  gala  attire.  No  attempt  at  exclusive- 
ness  is  made,  and  a  horde  of  babbling,  gestic- 
ulating lower  class  natives  surges  to  and  fro 
at  the  rear,  awaiting  the  bride. 

Presently,  to  the  clangor  of  half  a  dozen 
huge  bells,  she  sweeps  in,  accompanied  by  her 
chief  witness.  They  take  station  at  the  back 
between  the  baptismal  fonts  and  just  in  front 
of  the  overhanging  choir  gallery.  Instantly 
they  are  hemmed  in  by  that  swarm  of  pobres. 
Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  is  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette at  one  side,  and  chatting  with  a  group  of 
bachelor  friends. 

Just  as  one  begins  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  these  unfortunate  women  can  endure 
the  position,  the  barefooted  acolytes  shuffle 
in,  bearing  six-foot  silver  candlesticks,  and 
preceding  the  padre,  who  is  carrying  his  il- 
lumination with  him — or  rather  having  it  car- 
ried in  front  of  him.  The  bridegroom  throws 
away  his  cigarette,  and  shouldering  his  way 
through  the  press,  takes  his  position  at  the  side 
of  the  bride.  The  mob  closes  in  again,  but  the 
aristocrats  on  the  benches  pay  no  attention 
and  continue  to  converse  on  chance  topics. 

At  last  the  voice  stops,  the  mob  and  the 
smoky  candles  surge  forward  to  the  altar,  where 


limbo  of  lost  opportunities.  There  are  the 
calls  on  lonely  strangers,  the  visits  to  old  or 
new  friends,  the  letters  to  sick  ones,  the  kindly 
telephone  message,  the  varied  obligations,  small 
but  not  unimportant,  that  are  so  easily  let  slip. 

Of  course  we  are  all  busy — too  busy;  that 
goes  without  saying.  But  even  a  busy  man  or 
woman  must  pay  his  debts  to  enjoy  a  calm 
conscience  and  peace  of  mind. 

And  then,  too,  there  are  those  debts  incurred 
through  our  mistakes  of  wrongdoing.  "If 
you've  done  wrong,  as,  indeed,  we  all  have," 
recently  adjured  a  wise  and  tender  minister, 
"be  man  enough  to  say  so.  Don't  try  to  skulk 
or  hide  behind  the  forgetfulness  of  neighbors. 
They  may  forget,  but  God  and  you  will  not." 

You  remember  your  harsh,  mistaken  judg- 
ment of  that  other  woman  ?  Have  you  ever 
told  the  third  person  before  whom  you  ex- 
pressed that  judgment  that  it  was  faulty?  That 
man  whom  you  suspected  of  having  wronged 
you,  but  who  proved,  instead,  a  good  friend? 
It  might  wound  him,  do  more  harm  than  good 
personally  and  formally  to  apologize  for  the 
unkindness  of  which  he  may  be  ignorant ;  but 
— isn't  there  some  way  in  which  you  could 
"get  even,"  atone  for  the  sin,  the  blunder? 
My  quick  tongue  may  have  betrayed  me  into 
some  speech  that  should  have  been  unuttered. 
Why  shouldn't  I  make  haste  to  say  I  am  sorry? 
These  debts  may  not  make  pleasant  paying,  but 
the  honest  soul,  confronted  with  the  duty, 
"pays  up"  with  promptitude  and  interest. 

And  as  for  apologies,  pure  and  simple,  who 
among  us  does  not  owe  them?  And  who, 
really  believing  that  tomorrow  would  be  too 
late  for  their  paying,  would  defer  the  already 
overdtie  payments  that  may  mean  so  much  of 
happiness  and  peace?  Ethel  Colson. 


the  benediction  is  said.  Another  impeded 
progress  to  the  rear  (everybody  gets  up  with- 
out waiting  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
pass),  the  sorely  tried  couple  step  into  a  waiting 
victoria,  and  we  troop  after  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  we  are  received 
by  the  groom  and  some  female  relative  of  his, 
or,  perchance,  the  bride's  papa.  No  oppor- 
tunity of  formally  congratulating  the  young 
couple  is  offered.  The  bride  retires  to  an 
inner  room,  where  she  removes  her  veil,  and 
receives  such  of  her  lady  friends  as  desire  to 
kiss  her  on  both  cheeks.  By  and  by  she  comes 
out,  self-possessed  and  unsmiling,  to  distribute 
the  fragments  of  her  artificial  orange  blossom 
wreath  to  her  aspiring  girl  friends. 

By  this  time  the  orchestra  has  arrived,  and 
is  playing  triumphantly  under  the  windows. 
The  musicians  are  then  (per  contract)  invited 
to  enter,  and  strike  up  a  rigadoon.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  the  most  important  man  pres- 
ent invites  the  bride  for  this  dance.  But  I 
have  known  brides  to  sit  it  out,  for  lack  of  a 
partner.  The  bridegroom  chooseth  as  he 
listeth. 

After  this  first  dance  supper  is  served.  The 
service  is  not  left  to  servants,  but  all  male 
relatives  of  the  family  vie  with  each  other  in 
anticipating  the  wants  of  the  guests. 

The  feast  begins  usually  with  vermicelli  soup, 
which  is  more  than  likely  to  have  been  dished 
a  half-hour  and  to  be  stone  cold.  Then  follow 
meats  innumerable,  each  with  its  own  garnish, 
but  without  separate  vegetables.  There  is 
goat's  flesh  stewed  with  garbanzas,  onions, 
potatoes  and  peppers ;  chicken  minced  with 
garlic  and  green  peas ;  chicken  boned  and  made 
to  look  and  taste  like  breaded  cutlet ;  boiled 
ham ;  a  fat  capon  boned,  stuffed  and  seasoned 
with  garlic ;  breaded  pork  chops ;  roast  pork 
with  unlimited  crackling ;  cold  turkey ;  baked 
duck  and  several  kinds  of  fish. 

There  are  no  salads,  but  plenty  of  relishes, 
including  the  canned  red  peppers  of  Spain ; 
olives,  pickles,  cheese  and  green  mango  pickles. 
At  intervals  along  the  table  are  alluring  glass 
dishes  filled  with  crystallized  fruits. 


H  UbouGbt  for  tbe  Meeft 

Ho'lV  much  more  we  might  make  of  our 
family  life  if  our  friendships,  if  every  secret 
thought  of  love,  blossomed  into  a  deed!  .  .  . 
There  are  words  and  looks  and  little  observ- 
ances, thoughtfulnesses,  watchful  little  at- 
tentions, which  speak  of  love,  which  make  it 
manifest,  and  there  is  scarce  a  family  that  might 
not  be  richer  in  heart-ivealth  for  more  of  them. 
— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  . 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE   BETTER  AGE 
When  after  days  of  dreary  rain,  a  space 
Of  clear,  soft  blue,  between  the  parting  clouds, 
C^pens   on    the   drenched   fields   and  dripping 
woods. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  glad,  and  say 
The  storm  is  overpast;  for  well  they  know 
That  in  this  clear  blue  spot  begins  the  reign 
Of  sunshine.    Broader  shall  the  opening  grow, 
As  through  the  throng  of  clouds  the  western 
wind 

Goes  forth,  a  conqueror,  and  scatters  them 
And  sweeps  them  from  the  glorious  cope  of 
heaven. 

Thus,  in  the  works  of  mercy  that  engage 
The  minds  and  hands  of  thousands,  we  behold 
Signs  of  a  blessed  future.     They  who  watch 
Beside  the  sickbeds  of  the  poor,  who  seek 
And  lead  the  erring  back  to  the  right  way. 
And  heal  the  wounded  spirit  with  the  balm 
Of  pity,  and  hold  back  the  cruel  hand 
That  smites  the  helpless  ;  they  whose  labors  win 
The  outcast  hater  of  his  kind  to  feel 
The  power  of  goodness  and  shed  penitent  tears, 
Are  God's  elected  agents  to  bring  in 
The  better  age.    With  gladness  and  with  thanks 
We  number  mercy's  triumphs,  and  our  hopes 
Go  forward  to  the  train  of  glorious  years 
When  all  the  clouds  of  strife  that  darken  earth 
And  hide  the  face  of  heaven  shall  roll  away, 
And,  like  a  calm,  sweet  sunshine,  love  and  peace 
Shall  light  the  dreariest  walks  of  human  life. 

— William   Cullen  Bryant. 


After  this  come  the  sweets.  There  is  no 
cake,  as  we  know  it,  but  meringues  (French 
kisses),  baked  custard  coated  with  caramel 
sauce  ;  a  kind  of  cocoanut  macaroon,  the  little 
gelatinous  seeds  of  the  nipa  palm,  boiled  in 
sugar  sirup,  and  preserves  and  candied  fruits. 
Tinto  accompanies  the  supper. 

As  two  or  three  hundred  people  are  served 
on  such  an  occasion,  the  intermission  for  sup- 
per is  a  long  one,  and  dancing  is  not  resumed 
till  9:30  or  10  o'clock:  It  may  then  continue 
till  midnight   or  dawn. 

"Initial  Gardens"  for  Children 

If  you  have  several  children  and  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  divide  it  off,  says  Suburban  Life, 
and  mark  the  initial  of  each  child's  first  name 
in  the  center  of  his  small  portion  of  the  land. 
Then,  if  he  is  taught  how  to  sow  in  the  furrow 
of  his  initial  seeds  of  some  plant  which  does 
not  attain  great  height,  he  will  be  bound  to 
enjoy  his  garden  when  the  plants  come  up. 

When  John  has  a  fine  pansy  bed  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  "J,"  and  Mary  has  one  of  sweet 
alyssum  in  a  well  defined  "M"  shape,  the 
rivalry  becomes  keen  between  the  little  people, 
and  they  get  a  real  interest  in  growing  things. 
Parsley  and  radishes  also  make  excellent  ma- 
terial for  "initial  gardens." 

Not  Justice  but  Mercy 

The  late  Julia  Ward  Howe,  though  a  woman 
of  very  good  appearance,  was  extremely  modest. 

"She  once  posed  for  me,"  said  a  Boston 
painter  recently.  "But  she  hesitated  a  long 
time  before  consenting  to  do  so.  To  urge  her 
on  I  said  : 

"  'Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  do  you  justice, 
madam.' 

"  'Ah,'  she  answered,  'it  isn't  justice  I  ask 
for  at  your  hands;  it's  mercy.'" 


As  They  Do  in  the  PhUippines 
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How  Wee  Girl  Helped 


BY  ANNIE  PORTER  JOHNSON 


ONE  morning  Wee  Girl  scrambled  out  of 
bed  and  ran  to  the  window,  and  what 
do  you  think !  Old  King  Sol  was  in 
the  garden.  She  winked  fast  three  or  four 
times  to  make  sure  she  was  awake.  Then  she 
rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  chubby  fists,  and 
looked  again.  It  was  really  true.  There  was 
Old  King  Sol  looking  all  through  the  bare, 
brown  sod  as  if  he  had  lost  something. 

Wee  Girl  watched  him  a  minute.  "What 
are  you  looking  for,  Old  King  Sol?"  she 
called  at  last  from  the  window. 

The  birds  were  having  their  morning 
concert,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
Old  King  Sol  paid  no  attention  to  Wee 
Girl's  question. 

"Say,  Old  King  Sol,  what  are  you  look- 
ing for?"  she  called  again. 

As  Old  King  Sol  turned  to  see  who 
was  talking  he  smiled  right  into  Wee  Girl's 
eyes.  "Why,  I'm  looking  for  the  flowers," 
he  replied.  "Spring  is  here  and  they  ought 
to  be  up.  They're  lazy.  Here  I've  been 
shining  nice  and  warm  for  ever  so  long, 
and  I  can't  find  a  single  flower  out  of  bed 
yet.  I  do  wonder  what  can  be  the  mat- 
ter !" 

"I  'spect.  Old  King  Sol,  they  want  just 
one  more  teenty-weenty  little  nap,"  ex- 
cused Wee  Girl. 

"Indeed,  indeed  !  They've  been  napping 
long  enough.  I  must  think  of  some  way 
to  get  them  awake."  There  was  a  frown 
on  Old  King  Sol's  face. 

"Mother  says  th'e  flowers  sleep  until 
Warm  South  Wind  comes  and  wakes  them 
with  his  gentle  song,"  said  Wee  Girl. 

"Well,  well!"  shouted  Old  King  Sol. 
"That's  a  good  idea !  I  wonder  if  I  can 
get  Warm  South  Wind  to  come  and  sing 
to  these  lazy  flowers."  He  turned  toward 
the  south.  "O  Warm  South  Wind !"  he 
called. 

In  a  minute  Warm  South  Wind  came 
sailing  along,  blowing  a  soft  little  breath 
through  the  trees  and  touching  Wee  Girl's 
cheek  as  he  passed  the  window. 

"Why,  good  morning,  Warm  South 
Wind,"  said  Old  King  Sol,  cheerily ;  "you 
came  along  just  in  time.  Look  around 
this  garden,  will  you  ?  Not  a  flower  up 
yet !  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it !  I've 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  every  day  for 
a  week  right  over  their  beds,  but  the  lazy 
things  are  still  in  the  Land  of  Nod." 

"Ho,  ho  !  I'll  waken  them  in  a  jifJy !" 
laughed  Warm  South  Wind.  "I'll  have 
them  all  up  quicker  than  scat !" 

Old  King  Sol  smiled  and  winked  at 
Wee  Girl. 

Warm  South  Wind  blew  around  the 
garden,  singing  a  sweet  little  gurgling 
song.  Wee  Girl  listened.  "It  sounds  just 
like  the  brook  in  the  meadow,"  she  thought. 

Old  King  Sol  sat  on  the  garden  wall  and 
fanned  himself  as  he  listened  to  the  song  of 
Warm  South  Wind  quavering  so  softly  over 
the  garden.  After  a  little  he  looked  up  at  the 
window  to  see  if  Wee  Girl  was  listening  too, 
but  she  was  gone. 

Warm  South  Wind  breathed  and  blew  and 
sfing  gently  for  a  long  time,  but  the  flowers 
still  slept.    Not  one  awoke. 

"So  you  were  going  to  wake  them  up  so 
fast,  Warm  South  Wind  1  I  thought  you  would 
have  a  hard  job,"  taunted  Old  King  Sol. 

Warm  South  Wind  sighed.  "I  never  failed 
before,  but  I'll  have  to  admit  that  I'm  a  bit 
discouraged  this  time.  My  song  seems  to  have 
no  effect." 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  give  it  up,"  suggested 
Old  King  Sol.  "Just  let  them  sleep  all  summer, 
if  they're  so  lazy." 

"Oh,  oh,  please  don't  do  that!" 

Old  King  Sol  looked  up,  and  there  was  Wee 
Girl  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  kitchen  porch. 

"Please  don't  let  'em  sleep  all  summer.  Old 
King  Sol,"  she  begged. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Warm  South 
Wind  and  I  have  done  our  best." 


"Mother  says  maybe  they  want  to  get  up 
and  can't,"  said  Wee  Girl. 

Old  King  Sol  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "Can't!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Can't  get  up!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Quite  a  joke !" 

"It  isn't  a  joke  at  all.  Old  King  Sol.  Maybe 
they're  tucked  in  so  awful  tight  under  the 
covers  that  they  just  can't  get  even  their  heads 
out,"  said  Wee  Girl  with  quivering  lips.  "It's 
nothing  to  laugh  at,"  she  added  protestingly. 


THE  APOLOGY 

BY  RUTH  HALL  JOHNSON 

One  day  a  naughty  puff  o'  wind 
Came  wand'ring  by  in  play. 

It  took  my  dearest  paper  doll 
And  blew  her  quite  away. 

I'm  sure  today  that  very  breeze 
It  was  that  kissed  my  cheek, 

Because  it  said  "I'm  sorry," 
As  plain  as  it  could  speak. 


"Well,  well.  Wee  Girl,  don't  cry  !  If  that's 
the  case,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Old 
King  Sol. 

"Mother  says  maybe  they're  all  awake  and 
trying  their  very,  very  best  to  turn  over  and 
get  out  of  their  beds,  and  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  call  them  lazy.    Poor  things  !" 

"Pshaw,  Wee  Girl,  don't  worry  so  about  it ! 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  harsh.  Perhaps  Warm 
South  Wind  and  1  can  think  of  something  else 
to  do." 

"Mother  says  they'll  never  get  up  until  a  nice 
rain  comes  along  and  loosens  up  their  covers. 
I'd  give  them  water,  but  I'm  too  little  to  carry 
the  sprinkler ;  and,  anyway,  I  always  get  so 
wet." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Old  King  Sol.  "Just 
the  thing!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it?  Cheer 
up.  Wee  Girl,  I'll  look  around  for  a  nice  rain." 
He  called  loudly  :  "O  Rain  Cloud,  Rain  Cloud, 
come  this  way." 

Rain  Cloud  came  moving  toward  them  until 
it  stopped  right  over  the  garden. 

"Just  a  nice  little  shower,  Rain  Cloud.  Not 
a  great  blustery  storm.  We're  trying  to  waken 
the  flowers,  but  we  don't  want  them  scared  by 
a  hard,  dashing  pour,"  explained  Old  King  Sol. 


"Ah!"  replied  Rain  Cloud.  "I  see — just  a 
pitter-patter  shower.  Enough  to  soften  up  the 
covers  so  they  can  get  their  heads  out." 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  cried  Wee  Girl,  clapping  her 
hands. 

So  Rain  Cloud  began  with  only  a  sprinkle, 
so  soft  and  slow  that  Wee  Girl  thought  he  was 
fooling.  But  in  a  little  while  the  drops  came 
pattering  down  faster  and  faster,  until  Wee 
Girl  had  to  move  farther  back  on  the  porch. 

Old  King  Sol  slipped  behind  Rain  Cloud  to 
rest  awhile.  Once  he  peeked  out  quickly,  but 
Wee  Girl  was  gone  again,  and  the  kitchen 
door  and  windows  were  shut  tight. 

Rain  Cloud  kept  pattering  away  for  a  long 
time,  and  Old  King  Sol  had  a  good  nap.  Finally 
he  shouted,  '"Guess  that's  enough,  Rain  Cloud,  " 
and  jumped  right  out,  and  the  rain  was  all  over. 

Just  then  Wee  Girl  came  running  out  through 
the  doorway,  smiling  hopefully.  "I  do  hope 
they'll  wake  up  now,"  she  thought. 

Old  King  Sol  looked  all  through  the  bare, 
brown  sod  again,  and  shook  his  head  in 
despair.    Not  a  flower  in  sight. 

"Well,  I  give  it  up,"  he  said.  "Not  one 
awake  yet !  I'm  done,"  he  added,  starting 
off  in  a  huff. 

Then  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden  jumped 
out  of  their  beds  quick  as  a  wink  and 
called  to  him  in  shrill,  piping  little  voices  : 
"Here  we  are !  Here  we  are.  Old  King 
Sol!" 

Old  King  Sol  turned.  "Well,  I  declare  ! 
So  you're  really  up  at  last.  It's  surely 
time." 

"We  wanted  to  get  up  long  ago.  Old 
King  Sol,  but  we  were  covered  up  so  tight 
we  couldn't  even  move.  I  tell  you  we  were 
thankful  when  that  nice  rain  came  along. 
We  popped  right  out  just  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  we're  very  glad  to  greet  you. 
Old  King  Sol." 

They  all  nodded  and  smiled  at  Old  King 
Sol  and  Wee  Girl.  "We  thank  you  all. 
Old  King  Sol,  Warm  South  Wind,  Rain 
Cloud,  and  especially  Wee  Girl,"  they  said. 

Old  King  Sol  laughed  heartily  and 
winked  again  at  Wee  Girl.  Leaping  over 
the  garden  wall  he  waved  "good-by,"  and 
Wee  Girl  ran  in  to  tell  mother. 

Japan's  Doll  Festival 

In  Japan  April  i  means  to  the  little 
almond-eyed  children  not  the  playing  of 
jokes  and  pranks  but  their  own  annual 
doll  festival.  Among  all  classes,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  says  The  Mother's 
Magazine,  the  parents  strive  to  make  their 
children  enjoy  this  one  day  in  each  year. 
The  largest  room  is  selected,  then  gaudy 
banners  are  arranged  on  the  walls, 
branches  of  fragrant  cherry  blossoms  are 
placed  in  the  corners  in  tall  stork  vases, 
and  standing  rigidly  in  order  around  the 
room  are  the  dolls  of  the  family — some 
hundreds  of  years  old  and  others  brand 
new,  for  they  so  reverence  them  that  they 
are  kept  from  generation  to  generation. 
These  are  arranged  in  the  bright  native 
costumes. 

Games  peculiar  to  these  little  people  are 
indulged  in,  and  the  children  are  clothed  in 
their  richest  apparel.     Some  observe  the 
day  among  themselves,  but  many  invite 
their  friends  or  relatives  to  enjoy  it  with 
them.  Refreshments  "begin  with  the  sweets  and 
end    with    the    meats."     Little,    low  bamboo 
tabourets  are  set  through  the  center  of  the 
room,    and    around    them    the    children  seat 
themselves  on  mats,  the  most  honored  guests 
having  individual  tabourets.  ^ 

First  nuts  are  brought  in  on  lacquer  trays, 
and  when  cracked  are  found  to  contain  con- 
serves ;  next  immense  persimmons,  bamboo 
sprouts,  rice  and  fish  partaken  of  with  chop- 
sticks are  followed  by  tiny  bowls  of  tea  with 
fruit  wafers — and  last  of  all,  soup  served  to 
represent  the  sea,  with  the  fishes  floating 
among  coral  and  seaweeds;  it  is  brought  in  in 
small  green  bowls,  and  is  perfectly  clear ;  for 
coral,  tiny  pieces  of  carrot  are  dropped  into  it, 
and  the  bought  seaweed,  which  they  use  as 
an  article  of  food,  answers  the  purpose,  while 
the  Japanese  dry  tiny  fish  for  their  soups. 

The  little  guests  depart  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  then  the  choicest  dolls  are  carefully 
put  away  until  the  next  doll  festival. 

Many  of  the  families  each  year  present  each 
child  with  a  birthday  doll,  which  is  kept  until 
her  marriage  to  record  her  age.  Some  of  these 
are  gorgeously  clothed  and  are  brought  out  at 
festivals  to  show,  but  are  never  played  with. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  April  21,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  3:7-19;  Matt.  5:13-16. 
Golden  Text,  John  15  :i6  :  Ye  did  not  choose 
me,  but  I  chose  you,  and  appointed  you,  that 
ye  should  go  and  bear  fruit. 

The  natural  inference  from  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  the  last  lesson  is  that  the  hostility  of 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  caused  the  next  ac- 
tion of  Jesus.  He  first  sought  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  after  that  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  addition  to  the  passage  from  Mark 
of  four  verses  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew makes  it  appear  that  the  mountain  was  the 
one  where  he  spoke  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
These  four  verses  give  the  estimate  which 
Jesus  himself  put  on  the  character  and  work  of 
the  twelve.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  not 
given  in  Matthew  s  but  in  Matthew  10:2-4. 

Mass  More  Interested  in  Miracles  than  in 
Teachings  of  Jesus 

Verse  i — Probably  Jesus  wanted  the  freedom 
of  the  outdoor  air  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Pre- 
caution may  have  said,  "Get  as  far  from  the 
Pharisees  as  you  can."  Jesus  never  courted 
danger.  He  went  where  duty  called.  When  his 
time  had  finally  come  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
directly  into  danger,  but  that  was  the  divine 
order.  His  time  to  be  destroyed  had  not  yet 
come.  "A  great  multitude  followed."  Probably 
the  mass  did  not  care  much  for  his  teachings, 
but  they  did  care  for  the  miracles. 

Verse  8 — In  verse  7  Galilee  and  Judea  are 
named  as  the  districts  from  which  the  crowd 
came.  Between  these  districts  lay  Samaria. 
None  came  from  Samaria.  In  this  verse 
Idumea,  parts  beyond  Jordan,  and  about  Tyre 
and  Sidon  are  named.  Idumea,  or  Edom,  was 
in  the  extreme  south,  below  Judea,  reaching 
from  Egypt  to  the  Dead  sea  and  below  the 
southern  end  of  that  sea.  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  in  the  far  northwest,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  whole  country  was  aroused.  Jesus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It  was 
not,  however,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  their  souls 
from  sin  that  they  sought  but  Jesus  the  healer 
of  their  bodies. 

Verses  9-12 — Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  crowd.  The  more  came,  the  more  he 
healed.  At  last  personal  safety  made  him  enter 
a  boat  and  push  out  from  shore.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  the  only  tongues  to  confess  that 
Vie  was  the  "Son  of  God"  were  those  of  men 
possessed  with  demons.  On  them  he  laid  the 
charge  of  silence.  What  Jesus  wanted  was 
acceptance  by  sane  men,  not  the  notoriety  which 
would  come  from  the  testimony  of  demons. 

Verse  13 — Once  more  he  sought  to  withdraw 
from  the  crowd,  and  with  his  disciples  he 
climbed  the  mountain.  If  this  was  the  moun- 
tain where  he  preached  the  sermon,  it  was  that 
called  the  "Horns  of  Hattin,"  a  two-peaked 
mountain  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jesus' 
first  act  was  to  select  from  his  disciples  twelve 
who  should  hereafter  be  always  with  him. 

Mission  of  Twelve  Dispicles  to  Perpetuate 
Works  of  Jesus 

Verses  14-15 — Here  is  the  mission  of  the 
twelve :  They  were  to  be  with  him.  They 
were  to  be  sent  out  to  preach.  They  were  to 
have  authority  to  cast  out  demons.  No  other 
body  of  men  ever  had  such  privilege  and  power 
given  them.  Here  appears  the  far-seeing  wis- 
dom of  Jesus.  He  did  not  mean  to  have  his 
gospel  perish  from  the  earth.  He  did  not 
tnean  to  be  left  without  personal  witnesses  of 
his  soul-experiences.  Jesus  loved  these  men 
and  longed  for  their  love,  and  all  of  them  but 
one  loved  him  supremely.  In  his  talk  to 
them  at  this  time  he  gave  them  a  complete  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  declared  that  they 
were  to  be  the  saving,  sweetening,  conserving, 
preserving  force  of  the  world  (Matt.  5:13-16). 

The  names  of  these  twelve  men  as  given 
by  Mark  appear  also  in  Matthew  lo  :2-4  and 
Luke  6:14-16.    The  lists  agree,  except  that  the 


The  Appointment  of  the  Twelve 

man  called  Thaddeus  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
is  called  Judas  by  Luke.  These  men  after  the 
ascension  were  to  become  intensely  active  for 
the  new  kingdom — all  but  Judas  Iscariot.  He 
became  a  traitor. 

The  master  Workman  saw  that  the  hour  for 
steady,  systematic  help  had  come.  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  began  plotting  how  they  could  de- 
stroy. He  began  planning  how,  though  they 
should  destroy  him,  he  could  perpetuate  his 
work. 

The  Master  of  men  withdraws  from  the 
danger  of  confliict  with  foes. 

The  Master  of  disease  shows  himself  Master 
of  demons.  Religious  men  denied  the  claim 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Demons  openly 
proclaimed  it. 

The  master  Workman  chose  men  of  widely 
different  caliber  and  character  for  his  sym- 
pathizers, associates  and  representatives. 

There  were  opposers  then.  There  are  still. 
Workers  for  Christ  are  needed  because  some 
work  against  him. 

Workers  for  Christ  were  needed  to  look  after 
his  wants.  For  instance,  they  found  the  little 
boat  to  prevent  the  people  from  thronging  him. 
It  was  a  small  sgrvice,  but  the  multitude  of 
small  services  today  is  building  up  the  kingdom. 

Workers  for  Christ  are  the  saving  force  in 
society  today.  The  salvation  of  the  world  was 
achieved  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  effects  of  that 
achievement  are  carried  to  human  hearts  by 
those  whom  Christ  calls.  Each  saved  man 
therefore  is  a  called  man. 

A  Fe'M  Interesting  Questions  Suggested  by 
the  Lesson  Study 

What  did  Jesus  do  just  before  calling  the 
twelve    (Luke  6:12-13)? 

What  did  he  tell  these  twelve  men  they  were 
(Matt.  5:13)? 

How  did  the  union  of  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians in  a  plot  against  him  show  their  hate  to 
him  ? 

Christ  commanded  the  demons  not  to  declare 
him ;  he  chose  the  twelve  to  make  I.im  known. 
Why  the  difference? 

The  call  ot  the  twelve  was  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  far-reaching  act  of  Christ's 
ministry.  It  made  it  absolutely  sure  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  would  never  perish. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — The  dispicles  selected  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Jesus  chose  laymen,  workingmen, 
business  men,  for  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
offices. 

In  the  lesson  for  March  3  we  spoke  of  the 
quality  of  the  twelve  whom  our  Lord  chose, 
eleven  of  them  to  carry  on  his  work  and  the 
twelfth  to  exhibit  the  depths  to  which  a  soul 
may  sink  in  sin.  Now  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
work  and  message  committed  to  these  men. 
They  were  selected  for  a  purpose,  set  aside  for 
a  purpose  and  commissioned  for  a  purpose. 
Every  great  movement  is  in  danger  of  being 
obscured  by  its  own  necessary  details.  One 
of  the  first  duties  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament  owes  to  himself  and  the  truth  is  to 
ask.  For  what  did  Jesus  come  into  the  world ; 
and  for  what  did  he  appoint  disciples  to  rep- 
resent him?  If  it  was  for  some  great  pur- 
pose it  would  involve  in  its  execution  many 
minor  results,  but  if  for  a  minor  purpose  it 
could  reach  great  ends  only  by  accident  or 
indirection. 

Review  of  Events  Preceding  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Twelve 

Verse  7 — The  fame  which  our  Lord  rapidly 
attained  bid  fair  to  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  any  definite  scheme  whatever.  His  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  an  immediate  con- 


course. That  he  drew  such  multitudes  from 
both  Galilee  and  Judea  is  remarkable,  because 
as  a  rule  what  one  section  followed  the  other 
spurned.  The  resultant  crowds  trod  one  upon 
another  (Luke  12:1)  and  brought  on  a  short- 
age of  provisions  which  was  most  alarming 
(Matt.  15  :32). 

Verse  8 — Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  orthodox 
Judaism,  and  Idumea  and  Tyre,  counted 
heathen,  alike  contributed  to  the  throngs  that 
followed  Jesus. 

Verse  9 — At  times  he  was  so  pressed  upon 
by  the  eager  and  curious  that  he  could  not 
address  them  effectively  except  as  he  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  a  boat  thrust  some 
distance  from  the  shore  (Luke  5 :3). 

Verses  10- 11 — The  sympathetic  work  which 
he  carried  on  increased  the  tumult,  for  the  sick 
were  determined  to  get  near  him.  The  out- 
cries of  those  lunatic  and  possessed  of  evil 
spirits  excited  the  mob,  and  the  whole  work 
threatened  to  break  down  under  it  own  success. 

When   Work   Threatens  to  Break  Down 
Under  Success,  Jesus  Appoints  Aids 

Verse  13 — Jesus  finds  an  opportunity  for 
withdrawing,  calling  to  himself  his  most  trusted 
and  useful  aids,  that  now  they  may  be  endued 
with  special  gifts  and  sent  out  on  authoritative 
errands.  This  would  in  a  measure  relieve  the 
Master  from  direct  pressure  and  at  the  same 
time  fit  his  disciples  for  carrying  on  his  work 
after  his  departure. 

Verse  14 — He  chose  a  number,  "twelve," 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  race.  The 
first  thing  these  twelve  were  to  do  was  to 
preach.  Their  mission  was  not  primarily  to  the 
bodies  but  to  the  souls  of  men.  Bodily  better- 
ment, political  reform  and  social  revolution 
might  all  result  from  the  infusion  of  the  new 
life,  but  their  paramount  duty  was  to  preach 
Christ  (I.  Cor.  i  :23). 

Preaching  is  the  divine  method  of  saving 
a  world.  (I.  Cor.  1:18,21),  and  any  sect  or 
philosophy  or  church  which  silences  the 
preacher  is  not  of  God. 

There  is  a  danger  that  preaching  may  be 
ignorant,  but  Jesus  did  not  fear  to  trust  even 
Galilean  fishermen  with  so  simple  a  story  as 
love  and  redemption.  Paul  never  expressed 
any  fear  of  preaching  not  being  sufficiently 
profound,  but  he  was  afraid  preaching  might 
lose  its  simplicity  in  foolish  subtleties  (II.  Cor. 
11:3).  He  always  encouraged  his  converts 
to  set  forth  their  creed  in  their  own  words 
and  their  own  way  (I:  Cor.  14:5-29).  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  his  "Liberty  of  Prophesying"  has 
shown  that  the  church  prospers  only  as  it 
opens  the  mouths  of  its  members  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  To  banish 
the  sermon  is  to  sterilize  the  church. 

Miraculous   Powers   Needed    Only  When 
Christianity  Was  a  Novel  Faith 

Verse  15 — The  miraculous  powers  of  healing 
and  casting  out  devils  were  a  patent  approval 
put  upon  the  preaching  of  the  twelve,  needed 
when  Christianity  was  a  novel  faith  but  un- 
necessary when  Christianity  has  been  bearing 
fruit  for  nineteen  centuries.  Paul  never  ex- 
horts any  of  his  converts  to  seek  or  exercise 
such  gifts,  although  if  they  have  been  con- 
ferred they  are  not  to  be  despised.  But  no  one 
may  possess  any  gift  to  surpass  the  gift  of 
preaching  Christ   (I.  Cor.  14:1-5). 

Verse  16 — In  the  various  lists  Peter  always 
is  mentioned  first,  but  Peter  is  the  one  disciple 
who  most  vehemently  repudiates  any  division 
of  the  church  into  lords  and  subjects.  I.  Peter 
5  :i-5).  He  is  simply  the  first  among  equals,  as 
is  every  Christian  minister  in  his  flock.  The 
ministry  is  not  an  order  clothed  with  personal 
authority  and  class  privileges,  but  believing 
men  set  apart  for  larger  service. 

We  could  wish  we  had  more  information  as 
to  the  work  of  these  twelve  men.  Traditions 
are  vague  and  somewhat  conflicting,  but  how 
active  and  successful  and  blessed  their  labors 
were  we  see  in  that  the  Orient  is  full  of  the 
ruins  of  churches  in  places  and  regions  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  labors  of 
Paul.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
ministries  were  not  less  faithful  and  effective 
than  those  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles.  ■ 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  April  14,  1912 

Topic — Christian  activity.    Eph.  5:14-16. 

The  call  to  Christian  activity  is  not  new ; 
it  is  as  old  as  the  trumpet  call  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Ephesus  who,  even  while  Paul  was 
yet  living,  had  grown  weary  and  fallen  asleep. 
"Awake !"  was  the  cry.  "Arise  from  the 
dead !"  For  those  who  sleep  are  no  better  than 
the  dead.  Christ  is  the  "Sun  of  righteousness." 
He  was  shining  even  while  they  slept.  Day 
had  dawned.  "Go  into  this  workaday  world 
with  careful  step.  Be  wise.  Redeem  the  time. 
The  days  are  evil."   

The  burden  on  the  heart  of  Paul  should  be 
on  the  souls  of  Christian  ministers  today. 
Christ  as  a  Sun  still  shines.  The  night  that 
closes  down  on  opportunity  has  not  yet  come, 
though  Christians  still  are  sleeping,  and  the 
days  are  evil.  Perhaps  not  so  evil  as  in  the 
long  ago,  but  yet  so  evil  as  to  awake  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  who  long  for  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  largest  interest  intrusted  to  the  church 
is  the  interest  for  which  Christ  lived  and  died, 
yet  no  cause  receives  less  practical  attention. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  voice  to  cry  to  the 
labor  unions,  "Awake !  Watch  for  your  in- 
terests!" They  are  awake,  watching  and  walk- 
ing toward  the  ends  they  desire  to  reach.  Their 
activity  needs  no  stimulation.  The  political 
interests  of  the  nation  are  not  suffering  from 
lack  of  activity  of  the  politicians.  The  evil 
that  threatens  our  nation  in  the  political  arena 
is  not  too  little  but  too  much  activity  in  purely 
partisan  directions.  The  business  interests 
of  the  republic  will  never  suffer  from  under- 
activity. The  dollar,  the  shuttle  that  weaves 
the  fabric  of  our  business  life,  will  never  lack 
for  wide-open  eyes  to  watch  it  as  it  flies  this 
way  and  that  in  the  loom.  Hustle,  bustle,  rush, 
push,  roar,  scramble,  are  everywhere.  The 
avenues  of  cities,  the  streets  of  scattered  towns, 
are  full  of  the  evidences  of  humanity  alert  to 
personal   interest.     Only  religion  sleeps. 


There  are  hopeful  signs,  however,  on  many 
sides.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  earnest  to  help  men  to  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion. A  hopeful  activity  characterizes  the 
Sunday  school.  The  meetings  in  many  cities 
and  towns  contributory  to  developing  religious 
interest  in  lines  suggested  by  the  Northfield 
conferences  are  beacon  lights  of  hope.  The 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  looks 
only  toward  the  awakening  of  men  to  the  fact 
of  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world.  The  evan- 
gelistic institute  of  the  Presbyterian  evangelistic 
committee  means  the  arousing  of  ministers  and 
elders  to  the  need  for  personal  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  our  nation.  The  greatest  preacher 
of  the  next  half  century  will  be  he  who  makes 
his  voice  most  effectively  heard  in  crying, 
"Awake,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light!"  The 
need  is  now,  first,  for  a  fully  aroused  ministry; 
second,  for  an  active  Christianity. 

Christianity  too  often  has  become  a  name. 
It  must  be  made  a  force.  It  has  been  and  is  a 
profession.  It  must  be  changed  into  a  pos- 
session. Its  servants  must  do  more  than  preach 
and  pray.  They  must  be  filled  with  discon- 
tent until  they  have  cried,  "Awake!"  in  tones 
so  piercing  as  to  wake  a  sleeping  church  to  life 
and  power.  If  the  secret  of  oratorio  wotth  is 
action,  so  it  is  also  the  secret  of  Christian  liv- 
ing. We  have  had  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
a  theologic  church.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
evangelistic  church.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
multiplication  of  professional  evangelists  in 
our  church.  We  do  pray  for  a  vast  increase  of 
evangelistic  spirit  in  ministers  and  elders. 
"Elder,  remember  your  ordination  vow,"  should 
be  the  daily  slogan  of  each  office  bearer  in 
our  church.   

Christian  activity  and  Christian  listlessness 
cannot  be  yoke  fellows.  Our  ecclesiastical 
system  is  well  nigh  perfect.  But  a  system 
needs  a  "deus  ex  machina."  There  must  be 
something  to  make  it  go.    A  General  Assembly 


that  does  not  plan  out  work  for  the  synods 
and  impel  to  energy  in  doing  that  work ;  a 
synod  that  does  not  perform  a  similar  service 
for  its  presbyteries ;  a  presbytery  neglectful 
for  the  same  duty  to  its  various  sessions,  all 
would  be  practically  useless  bodies. 

"I  must"  is  a  tremendous  force  when  it  con- 
trols a  man.  It  did  control  Jesus  the  Christ. 
"1  must  work  the  work  of  him  that  sent  me." 
That  was  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
us  all.  That  was  the  way  he  went.  Shall  we 
not  follow?  Hear  him!  "As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  No  wonder  Paul, 
seeking  to  make  his  Ephesian  Christians  recog- 
nize their  responsibility,  cried,  "Awake,  arise, 
walk,  look  how  ye  walk,  redeem  the  time !" 


Let  us  hear  and  heed.  "The  days  are  evil." 
Intemperance  is  alert.  The  intrenched  liquor 
traffic  is  a  sleepless  foe.  The  greed  for  gold 
is  eating  the  life  out  of  the  soul  of  young 
manhood.  Unsanctified  wealth  is  made  a  social 
capital.  Commercialized  vice  is  digging  pitfalls 
on  city  avenues.  Let  us  awake.  The  nation 
needs  a  new.  Christian  activity.  The  state 
needs  it.  The  church  needs  it.  Each  home 
needs  it.    Awake ! 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  build  a  ship 
so  that  it  looks  beautiful  as  it  stands  on  the 
docks.  What  though  a  man  build  his  vessel 
so  trim  and  graceful  that  all  admire  it,  if,  when 
she  comes  to  be  launched,  she  is  not  fit  for 
the  sea,  if  she  cannot  stand  stormy  weather, 
if  she  is  a  slow  sailer  and  a  poor  carrier,  if 
she  is  liable  to  founder  on  the  voyage  ?  All  her 
fine  lines  and  grace  and  beauty  are  of  no  ac- 
count if  she  fails  there.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  splendidly  you  build,  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  your  life  is  a  failure  unless  you 
build  so  that  you  can  go  out  into  the  great 
future  on  the  eternal  sea  of  life.  Death  is  not 
an  end.  It  is  a  new  impulse. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


April  21,  1912 

STICKING  TO  IT 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    IV.  Persever- 
ance.   Gal.  6:1-9. 

The  monkeys  in  the  treetops,  as  portrayed 
in  "The  Jungle  Book,"  are  forever  beginning 
things  and  never  finishing  them.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  found  in  most  little  children. 
The  quality  of  perseverance  belongs  to  ma- 
turity. Resolution  is  required  to  carry  on  to 
completion  every  undertaking.  It  takes  will 
and  purpose  to  stand  behind  a  task  until  it  is 
done.    Perseverance  is  a  virtue  of  grown-ups. 

The  expression  of  Christianity  is  character. 
The  moral  virtues  are  religious  fruits.  Such  a 
homely  quality  as  perseverance  has  a  real  re- 
lation to  faith.  It  is  one  of  those  which  make 
for  excellence  that  the  gospel  promotes  in  men. 
The  Christian  impulsion  to  steadfastness  has 
been  responsible  for  the  transformation  of 
countless  natures.  Many  a  person  who  would 
otherwise  have  let  go  of  some  noble  aim  or 
task  has  held  on  simply  because  he  believed  it 
his  Christian  duty  to  do  so. 

A  large  part  of  any  life  consists  in  simply 
continuing  to  do  the  same  things.  The  monot- 
ony which  tests  character  figures  in  everybody's 
experience.  To  be  able  to  do  over  and  over 
again  the  same  sort  of  tasks — like  the  house- 
wife's seemingly  endless  washing  of  dishes — 
without  losing  poise  and  patience  is  a  sure  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  character.  It  is  exactly 
in  this  coral-insect  sort  of  fashion  that  lives 
are    built    up.    What    makes    a  writer — one 


brilliant  article?  Far  from  it.  There  is  the 
persevering  performance  of  good  work  through 
long  and  testing  years.  So  with  the  man  who 
has  persisted  in  speaking  until  use  has  brought 
facility.  The  continued  doing  of  anything  is 
the  surest  road  to  mastery. 


A  firm  of  successful  advertising  agents  has 
tor  its  motto,  "Keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
brings  success."   

Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  tells  of  one  ex- 
periment in  physics  which  he  witnessed.  A 
great  steel  beam  hung  suspended  by  chains, 
and  near  it  dangled  a  cork  on  a  string.  The 
experimenter  let  the  cork  strike  against  the 
end  of  the  beam  at  frequent  regular  intervals. 
At  first  there  was  no  result.  But  after  a  long 
time  the  beam  was  set  into  motion,  and  before 
the  experiment  was  concluded  it  was  swinging 
like  a  giant  pendulum,  all  at  the  persistent 
touch  of  the  cork.  The  power  of  even  a  little 
life  to  accomplish  great  deeds  through  perse- 
vering effort  was  strikingly  illustrated. 

In  the  same  address  Dr.  Pentecost  told 
another  incident  of  a  strong  man  breaking  a 
great  stone  with  a  hammer.  Finally  the  rock 
fell  apart.  Probably  you  will  conclude,  he  said, 
that  it  was  the  last  blow  that  did  it.  But  you're 
wrong.  It  was  the  last  blow,  and  the  first  blow, 
and  all  the  other  blows  in  between.  Whose 
word  decided  that  young  person  for  Christ — 
the  evangelist's  ?  No  ;  it  was  the  evangelist's, 
and  the  pastor's,  and  the  Sunday  school 
teacher's,  and  the  testimony  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting,  and  the  article  in  the  paper, 
and  the  quiet  godliness  of  a  member  of  the 


family — all  these  and  countless  other  agencies 
combined  broke  down  the  will  of  self  and  made 
a  disciple  for  the  kingdom.  "And  let  us  not 
be  weary  in  well  doing :  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Of  all  the  qualities  required  for  social  serv- 
ice and  Christian  work,  none  is  more  in- 
dispensable than  that  quiet,  unpretentious  one 
of  perseverance.  What  a  tale  Miss  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  house  could  tell  of  volunteer 
helpers  who  got  tired  too  soon,  quitting  their 
well  meant  labors  under  the  strain  of  discour- 
agement !  Every  pastor  has  in  mind  a  similar 
list  of  undependables.  Ability  to  stick  is  better 
than  brilliance.   

The  leader  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  has  in  his  possession  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  congress  which  is  to  be  in 
session  in  New  York  City  April  19-24  a  golden 
list  of  picked  men  from  all  over  the  land  who 
have  signed  a  "Count  on  me"  pledge  card. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  ready  for  anything. 
They  may  be  depended  on.  What  an  asset 
such  a  list  would  be  in  every  church — the  men 
and  women  who  are  ready  to  stand  fast,  who 
will  not  falter  or  grow  faint,  but  who  say  to 
the  church  and  to  Christ,  "Count  on  me." 


Do  your  best,  not  because  your  work  is  worth 
it,  but  because  you  are.  Whatever  you  are 
doing,  you  are  making  manhood.  Half-hearted 
work  makes  only  half  a  man.  Slipshod  methods 
mean  loose  principles.  The  only  way  to  keep 
character  up  to  the  standard  is  by  continually 
living  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  all  that 
>ou  do. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Naturalist's  Meditations 

Outdoor  Philosophy,  by  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham.  Many  prodigals  are  called  back  to 
the  land  in  these  days  of  befouled,  murky  cities, 
but  few  are  chosen  by  nature  as  her  congenial 
lovers.  We  do  not  win  her  secrets  by  period- 
ical flirtations,  commonly  termed  vacations. 
Nature  as  an  outdoor  objectivity  is  a  chaotic 
blur  to  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  people. 
Instinctively  all  healthy  folk  are  sensuously 
attracted  by  her  vi'armth,  bloom,  sweetness  and 
silent  ministries,  but  few  there  be  who  are 
capable  of  an  intimate  communion  like  that 
indicated  in  "Outdoor  Philosophy."  Grave 
scientists  dispute  over  theories  about  nature's 
works,  and  yet  her  autobiography  is  written  in 
the  simple  language  that  barefoot  boys  and  girls 
every  year  read  with  their  very  toes.  Mr. 
Kirkham's  volume  represents  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  a  naturalist  who  has  lived  abundantly 
and  inquisitively  in  the  great  outdoors,  in  sun- 
shine and  shadow  and  "under  the  wide  and 
starry  sky."  His  meditations  are  as  virile  as 
those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  acknowl- 
edges a  species  of  organic  indebtedness,  and  as 
reverential  as  those  of  David.  His  philosophy 
is  a  cosmic  religion,  so  large  and  vital  that  it 
gives  the  power  of  wisdom  to  words.  And  the 
man  who  drav.'s  upon  the  real  sources  for  light 
and  strength  for  his  personal  satisfaction  in- 
evitably leaves  a  golden  heritage  for  others 
who  seek  it.  Men  who  emerge  into  personali- 
ties of  amplitude  and  resource  live  selfish  lives, 
according  to  the  multitude.  Mr.  Kirkham  has 
no  problems  to  solve,  no  theories  to  prove,  no 
cult  to  exploit.  His  work  in  this  book  has  no 
other  purpose  than  that  which  compels  a  man, 
filled  with  the  joy  and  music  of  life,  to  share 
his  wealth  with  others  who  can  receive.  He 
is  not  a  misanthrope ;  he  is  not  at  war  with 
society.  Human  fellowship  tastes  good  to  him. 
Nothing  hermitical  mars  his  recorded  thought. 
Eager  and  unfettered,  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom,  he  mounts  a  horse  or  sets  forth 
afoot  upon  the  open  road,  hearing,  seeing,  smell- 
ing, feeling,  dreaming  and  interpreting.  Like 
Whitman,  he  is  a  simple  gentleman  who  wor- 
ships, cultivates  his  resources  and  undertakes 
his  charities  in  his  own  way.  His  philosophy 
is  not  a  product  of  reason,  but  an  achievement 
of  life.  His  book  contains  the  quiet,  confident 
assurance  that  God  lives  and  moves  in  the  un- 
bounded outdoors,  even  as  in  the  hearts  of  his 
children  everywhere.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Of  Religious  Interest 

A  Disciple's  Religion,  by  William  Holden 
Hutton,  is  a  volume  of  sermons  issued  in  the 
second  series  of  "The  Scholar  as  Preacher." 
There  are  four  on  simplicity,  patience,  mission 
and  sacrifice  as  presenting  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  religion  of  the  disciple.  Another  group 
is  entitled  "Christ's  Call  in  the  Church" ;  still 
another,  "Law  and  Life."  They  are  all  char- 
acterized by  beauty  of  style,  refinement  of 
thought  and  adaptation  to  cultured  audiences. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75 
net. 

The  Enterprise  of  Life,  by  J.  R.  T.  Sclater. 
Short,  plain,  evangelical  addresses  delivered 
from  an  Edinburgh  pulpit.  Even  in  printed 
form  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
may  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Towards  a  Perfect  Man,  by  Henry  W. 
Clark,  brings  together  fifteen  essays  upon  the 
formation  of  character.  They  have  all  appeared 
it;  The  Christian  World.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    75  cents. 

A  Book  of  Prayers,  by  Samuel  McComb,  is 
designed  for  those  who,  publicly  or  privately, 
"desire  to  pray  and  yet  are  hindered  in  the  art 
of  self-expression."  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Road  to  Joy,  by  Louise  Collier  Willcox. 
Inspiring  talks  on  the  gospel  of  pain,  based 
upon  the  eloquent  life  and  philosophy  of  Era 
Ugo  Bassi.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
50  cents  net. 

Daily  Reminders  from  John's  Gospel,  by 
Griffin  W.  Bull.  This  little  book  needs  no 
commendation  to  any  man  who  knows  the  pas- 


tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  And  what  a  host  of  men  do  know 
him  !  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
contemporary  minister  has  preached  to  any- 
thing like  so  many  men  of  all  classes  and  kinds 
as  has  Griffin  Bull  in  these  last  few  years 
through  his  "Everyday  Bible"  comments  in 
Association  Men,  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  It  has 
been  a  ministry  so  wide-reaching  and  effective 
that  around  it  there  has  grown  up  "The 
Everyday  Brotherhood,"  a  fraternity  of  men 
who  read  a  bit  of  Scripture  and  Griffin  Bull's 
illumination  of  it  every  day  in  the  week,  the 
month,  the  year.  And  this  present  volume  is 
merely  a  sample  selection  from  the  course  of 
readings  which  he  has  thus  developed — his 
exposition  in  characteristic  paragraph  fashion 
of  the  gospel  of  the  beloved  disciple.  There 
is  a  real  soul  feast  here  for  any  man,  layman 
or  minister,  who  has  just  a  little  time  to  read 
and  only  a  little  more  to  think.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York. 

Spiritual  Progress,  by  A.  W.  Robinson, 
vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  England ;  with 
introduction  by  the  bishop  of  London.  An 
admirable  piece  of  undisguised  evangelicalism, 
classic  in  form  and  Christian  in  spirit.  Its 
English  is  simple,  its  aim  celestial.  Many  happy 
illustrations  of  religious  life  and  truth  are 
presented  in  a  form  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
There  is  no  assumption  of  churchly  authority, 
but  a  loving  desire  to  help  troubled  souls  and 
to  reclaim  lost  sheep.  We  do  not  know  a  more 
helpful  book  of  this  kind.  [Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  New  York.    90  cents  net. 

General  Literature 

Social  Historians,  by  Harry  Aubrey  Toul- 
min,  Jr.;  with  introduction  by  Charles  W.  Kent. 
The  life  of  ihe  South  lends  itself  to  romantic 
delineation  in  fiction,  and  this  author  attempts 
to  delineate  the  work  of  five  of  the  authors  who 
have  treated  the  South  most  characteristically. 
They  are  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  George  Wash- 
ington Cable,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Mary 
N.  Murfree),  James  Lane  Allen  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Mr.  Toulmin  describes  the 
personalities  and  chief  works  of  each  of  these 
writers  with  a  warmth  of  appreciation  that  has 
a  charm  of  its  own,  and  which  to  many  minds 
will  quite  compensate  for  a  lack  of  critical 
and  comparative  sense.  Occasionally  his 
English  trips  over  the  impediment  of  his  zeal. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  James  Lane  Allen  "must 
have  associated  with  Balzac  and  De  Musset 
with  a  dash  of  De  Maupassant."  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.     $1.50  net. 

The  Wit  and  Humor  of  Q)lonial  Days,  by 
Carl  Holliday.  Our  national  propensity  for 
"seeing  the  point"  has  given  rise  to  a  litera- 
ture rich  in  humor,  according  to  Mr.  Holliday. 
His  volume  traces  the  development  of  that 
literature  from  the  days  of  the  first  settle- 
ment to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  proves  that  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  som- 
berness  of  revolutionary  days  is  an  entirely  in- 
correct one.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   $1.50  net. 

First  and  Last,  by  H.  Belloc.  As  in  his 
previous  books  Mr.  Belloc  proves  that  he  has 
the  essential  gift  of  the  born  essayist — he  ap- 
parently can  talk  endlessly  on  any  subject  and 
never  fall  short  of  originality,  diversion  or 
stimulation.  There  are  forty-one  essays  in  this 
new  volume,  ranging  in  subject  from  King  Lear 
to  lunatics  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.     $1.25  net. 


In  Desert  and  Wilderness,  by  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz.  To  read  the  new  story  by  the 
author  of  "Quo  Vadis"  is  to  have  a  peculiar 
experience — it  is  like  discovering  a  new  Cooper 
— reading  another  "Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
Two  children  living  in  Egypt,  a  boy  of  14  and 
a  girl  of  8,  are  kidnaped  by  a  band  of  scoun- 
drels and  led  on  a  mad  chase  through  the 
African  desert.  A  series  of  remarkable  adven- 
tures is  assigned  to  them — they  murder  their 
abductors,  kill  lions,  make  friends  of  elephants, 
subdue  savage  tribes  and  do  all  manner  of 
thrilling  things.  Incidentally  we  are  given 
wonderful  glimpses  of  the  desert  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  word  pictures.  The  book  is  almost 
a  classic  of  its  kind.  [Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Woman  from  Wolverton,  by  Isabel 
Gordon  Curtis.  Into  the  congressional  circles 
of  Washington,  bravely  resolved  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  successfully,  comes  the  woman 
from  Wolverton,  the  wife  of  a  newly  elected 
congressman  from  a  far  western  state.  This 
woman — this  "old-fashioned"  mother — is  sim- 
ple, sincere  and  home-loving;  her  ideals  are 
fine,  and  she  has  a  sense  of  humor.  Thus 
equipped,  her  contact  with  Washington  society 
and  her  support  in  her  husband's  political  bat- 
tles make  a  story  that  is  intensely  worth  while. 
The  "woman  from  Wolverton"  represents  the 
finest  product  of  our  democracj'.  [Century 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Way  of  an  Eagle,  by  E.  M.  Dell,  is  a 
readable  story  of  an  English  army  camp's 
demolition  in  India.  We  are  led  through  many 
thrilling  episodes  and  must  conclude  that,  even 
with  the  author's  lack  of  understanding  of 
human  nature,  we  are  still  given  too  much 
that  is  interesting  to  complain  of  an  occasional 
weakness  in  characterization.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.  $1.35. 

From  the  Car  Behind,  by  Eleanor  M. 
Ingram,  is  a  wholesome  love  story  of  a  young 
millionaire  who  holds  a  record  for  fast  driving. 
A  rival  car,  a  rival  hero  and  a  dashing  heroine 
furnish  complications  which  the  author  unravels 
in  a  manner  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  Wil- 
liamsons. [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.25  net. 

Hidden  House,  by  Amelie  Rives,  is  a  curi- 
ously weird  and  compelling  story  of  dual  per- 
sonality, set  in  the  hills  of  Virginia.  The 
heroine's  two  natures  are  as  different  as  those 
of  the  heroine  in  Mr.  Locke's  new  play,  "The 
Case  of  Becky."  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    $1.20  net. 


New  Fiction 

To  M.  L.  G.,  or,  He  Who  Passed.  This 
book,  published  anonymously,  may  never  lay 
claim  to  a  high  grade  of  literary  distinction. 
Yet  in  its  story  of  the  evolution  of  a  girl's 
life  from  childhood  to  womanhood  we  are 
given  greater  proof  of  the  overwhelming  power 
of  environment  than  in  anything  that  has  been 
published  for  a  good  while.  The  heroine's 
earliest  recollections  are  of  theatrical  people 
and  places ;  and  thus  we  have  a  luminous  pic- 
ture of  what  this  phase  of  life  can  mean  to  a 
girl.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 


Books  Received 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare,  edited  by  William 
Allan  Neilson  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike. 
New  volumes  :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
edited  by  John  W.  Cunliffe ;  Henry  VIII., 
edited  by  Charles  G.  Dunlap.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Each  35  cents  net. 

A  Goodly  Fellowship :  Thoughts  in  Verse 
and  Prose  from  Many  Sources,  edited  by  Rose 
E.  Selfe ;  with  preface  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  :  Both  Sides 
of  the  Story,  told  by  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Worden, 
Lieutenant  Greene  and  H.  Ashton  Ramsay. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Elements  of  Phonetics :  English,  French  and 
German,  by  Professor  Victor ;  translated  by 
Walter  Rippmann.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare.  New  volumes  :  The 
Comedy  of  Errors ;  King  John.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    35  cents  net. 

Tedos  and  Tisod  :  A  Temperance  Story,  by 
Ada  M.  Bittenbender.  Gilloa  Book  Company, 
Lincoln,  Neb.     $1.25  net. 

A  Country  Parish :  Ancient  Parsons  and 
Modern  Incidents,  by  Frank  Samuel  Child. 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

The  Angel  of  the  Gila  :  A  Tale  of  Arizona, 
by  Cora  Marsland.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 

How  to  Save  Money,  by  Nathaniel  G.  Fowler, 
Jr.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 
$1  net. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Japan's  "Congress  of  Religions" 

Whatever  the  final  results  of  this  confer- 
ence of  religions,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  The  Continent,  much  prejudice  has  no  doubt 
been  dissipated  by  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  religion 
and  by  its  public  and  official  recognition  of 
Christianity  on  the  same  basis  as  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism. 

Fifty  Buddhists,  thirteen  Shintoists  and  seven 
Christians  attended  the  conference,  the  govern- 
ment being  represented  by  the  home  minister, 
the  naval  minister,  the  minister  of  justice,  the 
minister  of  communications,  several  vice-min- 
isters and  chiefs  of  bureaus.  No  outsiders  were 
admitted.  The  Shintoists  were  clothed  in  white 
and  gray,  the  Buddhist  robes  were  red,  purple 
and  yellow;  and  the  Christians  wore  black. 
The  Christian  delegates  included  representa- 
tives of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Catholic  Churches.  After  a  welcoming 
address  supper  was  served  by  the  government. 


it  is  planned  to  hold  a  chain  of  about  seven 
sectional  conferences,  representing  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  each  conference  to  be  at- 
tended by  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  and  not 
more  than  fifty  delegates.  These  delegates 
will  represent  the  British,  Continental  and 
American  societies  in  each  section.  The  con- 
ferences will  not  be  public  gatherings  nor  in 
any  sense  partake  of  the  nature  of  conventions, 
but  will  rather  be  round-table  discussions  last- 
ing approximately  three  days  each.  Committees 
of  arrangements  have  already  been  appointed, 
and  where  conditions  seem  ripe  for  evangelistic 
effort  it  is  hoped  that  united  missions  may  be 
held  in  which  the  missionary  leaders  will  par- 
ticipate. •  _ 

"The  Tie  That  Binds"  Eight  Races 

In  one  of  the  smaller  union  churches  in 
Hawaii  the  membership  consists  of  ten  Japan- 
ese, nine  Hawaiians,  nine  Americans,  two 
Chinese,  two  Portuguese,  one  German,  eleven 
American-Hawaiians    and    nine  Chinese-Ha- 


Missionary  Children  Ready  for  Ride 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  India 
mission  at  Fatehpur  this  camel  and  its  old  cart 
were  brought  around  to  take  the  young  children 
of  the  missionaries  for  a  ride.  When  they  were 
starting,  some  of  the  older  members  who  had 
been  born  in  India  of  missionary  parents  were 
persuaded  to  join  the  picture.     From  left  to  right 


the  group  includes  Dr.  Henry  Forman,  Miss 
Emily  Forman,  Miss  Jane  Tracy,  Miss  Mary 
Forman,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Rev.  John  Forman, 
Miss  Evelyn  Lucas,  Professor  Ernest  Janvier, 
Miss  Johnson,  the  four  children  of  Rev.  R.  C. 
Smith,  the  three  children  of  Professor  Higgin- 
bottom,    with    the   Weld   and   McGaw  babies. 


the  Shintoists  being  provided  with  regular 
Japanese  food,  the  Buddhists  with  a  vegetarian 
meal  and  the  Christians  with  European  food, 
all  served  in  boxes  which  most  of  the  guests 
carried  home  with  them  in  accordance  with 
Japanese  custom.  The  next  day  separate  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  forenoon  and  a  general 
session  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  dele- 
gates adopted  resolutions  encouraging  the 
government  in  its  effort  to  perfect  the  national 
morality  and  pledging  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  their  respective  faiths. 

While  definite  results  will  not,  of  course,  be 
apparent  immediately,  the  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists  were  indirectly  rebuked  in  the  con- 
ference for  not  adapting  their  methods  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  people,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  be  spurred  to  more  practical  efforts  for 
social  and  moral  betterment.  The  new  status 
given  to  Christianity  will  tend  to  remove  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  Christians  will  be  aroused  to  greater 
activity  and  will  enter  upon  a  more  aggressive 
evangelistic  campaign. 

Dr.  Mott  to  Conduct  Indian  Conferences 

The  continuation  committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh conference  and  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  are  arranging  jointly  to 
have  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  visit  India  during  the 
later  months  of  the  present  year  in  an  honorary 
capacity,  for  the  special  purpose  of  getting  in 
touch  with  missionary  societies  and  Indian 
leaders  to  discover  how  the  continuation  com- 
mittee can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
cause  of  missions  in  that  land.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  will  take  up  all  lines  of  the  com- 
mittee's work,  with  special  attention  to  the 
activities   of  the  various  subcommittees,  and 


waiians.  One  pastor  conducts  three  English- 
speaking  services  regularly  one  Sunday  each 
month.  On  a  recent  occasion  he  spoke  at  one 
of  these  to  thirty  Hawaiians,  at  another  to  a 
mixed  audience  of  Japanese  and  Portuguese 
boys  and  girls  and  at  a  third  to  an  audience 
of  Chinese  boys  and  girls.  While  some  of  the 
races  absorb  necessarily  only  a  limited  amount 
of  religious  instruction  in  a  language  not  their 
\  ernacular,  yet  they  are  making  progress  and 
there  are  splendid  results  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship.   

Evangelizing  of  San  Francisco  Chinese 

The  first  series  of  interdenominational  evan- 
gelistic meetings  of  a  large  nature  ever  held 
in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  were  attended 
by  from  200  to  400  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  each  evening  and  by  from  sixty  to 
eighty  each  afternoon.  The  speakers  were 
prominent  pastors  of  the  city  who  had  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gipsy  Smith 
mission — Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Dis- 
ciples, Baptists,  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and 
Presbyterians.  Earnest  work  was  done  in  the 
inquiry  meetings,  and  on  the  last  evening  half 
a  dozen  different  groups  remained  until  nearly 
midnight.  There  were  sixteen  applicants  for 
baptism  at  the  March  communion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  all  the  other  churches  had 
most  encouraging  results.  Another  important 
result  of  this  effort  was  a  reawakening  of  the 
Christians  and  training  for  future  work  of  a 
similar  nature.   

Anti-Christian  Reformers  Hopeful 

At  the  great  Allahabad  "mela,"  when  2,000,- 
000  Hindus  assembled  on  one  day  to  bathe  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers, 
and  thousands  more  on  the  other  days  of  the 
month's  festivals,  the  Arya  Samaj — which  now 


numbers  one-fifteenth  as  many  followers  as 
Christianity  in  India — had  a  large  tent  like  the 
missionary  headquarters,  in  front  of  which 
hymns  were  sung  telling  of  how  "Arya  Samaj 
temples  will  soon  be  built  in  London"  and  "al- 
though the  Bible  is  being  read  in  mission 
schools  now,  soon  the  Vedas  will  replace  it." 
These  hymns  are  emblematic  of  the  hopefulness 
of  this  reforming  sect  within  the  Hindu  com- 
munity. Another  song  frequently  sung  with 
such  fervor  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
simple  auditors  was  in  praise  of  the  founder, 
Swami  Dyananda,  describing  him  as  one  who 
came  and  stopped  the  Christianization  of  India 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  educational  institution  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  will  soon  be  sending  out  its  first  grad- 
uates, who  have  been  in  seclusion  undergoing 
many  years  of  hard  discipline.  The  Aryas  hope 
these  disciples  will  upset  India.  Writing  in  a 
500-page  volume  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
purposes  of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  free  it  from 
its  political  accusations,  the  governor  of  this 
school  says  :  "The  time  will  surely  come,  and 
those  that  have  the  eye  of  faith  can  picture  it 
to  themselves,  when  the  Vatican  will  resound 
with  the  sound  of  Veda  mantras,  Vedic  prayers 
will  be  recited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and 
students  of  history  will  wonder  why  once 
people,  who  boasted  of  living  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  misunderstood  the  teachings  of  the 
world  redeemer,  the  Jagat  Guru,  the  true  christ, 
Dyananda,  the  embodiment  of  mercy  (Dya) 
and  beatitude  (ananda)." 

Indian  Christians  Object  to  "Native" 

The  general  adoption  of  the  term  "Indian" 
for  a  native  of  India  has  now  been  approved 
by  common  consent.  At  a  recent  gathering 
of  Indian  ministers  in  Madras  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  and  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Madras  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term  "na- 
tive Christians"  in  government  statistics  and 
requesting  that  "Indian  Christians"  be  used  in- 
stead. Since  all  Christians  are  native  in  their 
own  country  and  this  term  denotes  no  par- 
ticular nationality,  it  obviously  does  not  apply 
in  any  special  way  to  Hindus  who  have  em- 
braced Christianity.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
term  "native"  has  come  to  signify  something 
uncivilized,  inferior  and  contemptible.  The 
whole  Anglo-Indian  press  has  discarded  the 
term  and  most  of  the  missionaries  have  dropped 
it  from  their  reports  and  statistics. 

Missiun  Lands  in  Magazines 

Century — The  Famous  Gardens  of  Kyoto, 
Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore. 

Travel — The  Casas  Grandas  of  Mexico,  A. 
Horton  Blackiston ;  Modern  Changes  in  For- 
eign Travel,  M.  Landon  Reed ;  The  Royal  Sala 
of  Siam,  Charles  S.  Braddock. 

Harper's — Wild  Burma,  Mary  Blair  Beebe. 

World's  Work — An  American  Adventure  in 
Brazil,  Alexander  P.  Rogers ;  The  Bishop  of  the 
Arctic,  Carrington  Weems ;  China  as  a  Re- 
public, Professor  T.  lyenaga. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  'Room  48^ 

— Miss  Skinner  spoke  Friday  morning  of 
missionaries  in  Spain  and  Italy  whom  she  had 
lately  seen  letting  their  light  shine — the  high 
calling  of  every  Christian  at  all  times.  Mrs. 
Coulter  told  of  the  relief  work  in  Central 
China,  in  which  Christians  and  non-Christians 
unite  ;  and  of  the  feast  given  by  leading  citizens 
to  fifty  missionaries,  with  the  evident  wish 
to  acknowledge  thus  that  it  was  God  who  had 
delivered  Nanking.  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ross  of 
Lienchow  described  the  difference  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  Chinese  there  since  their  soldiers 
were  cared  for  in  the  Van  Norden  hospital. 
The  son  of  John  G.  Paton  gave  a  few  of  his 
own  experiences  in  the  New  Hebrides,  showing 
vast  changes  even  within  five  years,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  women. and  children.  Miss 
Florence  Jeannette  Chaney,  under  appointment 
to  China,  spoke  joyfully  of  her  hope  of  service. 

— The  foreign  missions  poster,  designed  by 
Miss  V.  F.  Penrose,  "should  be  in  the  vestibule 
of  every  church."  It  is  a  very  attractive,  com- 
prehensive and  convincing  group  of  statistics. 
Price  5  cents. 


The  Continent 
Days  and  Nights  of  Looting  in  Peking 

BY  CHARLES  L.  OGILVIE 


THE  NOISE  of  firecrackers  is  not  an  un- 
common sound  in  China,  where  such 
things  are  used  at  weddings.  When  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  29  occasional  reports  were 
heard,  no  one  was  alarmed.  The  writer,  in 
the  Union  Theological  compound  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Tartar  city,  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  member  of  the  London 
mission.  Suddenly  loud  rapping  was  heard  at 
the  front  door.  There  stood  an  excited  stu- 
dent trying  to  say  coherently  that  there  was  a 
fight  going  on.  Several  others  appeared  and 
the  report  was  passed  around  that  soldiers  were 
fighting  outside  the  Chi  Hua  Men  (one  of  the 
city  gates).  We  tried  to  use  the  telephone,  but 
found  it  was  out  of  commission.  Then  we 
climbed  to  the  top  of  our  church  tower,  from 
which  vantage  point  we  saw  the  first  fire 
lighted.  From  then  on  they  sprang  up,  till  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  city  was  ablaze. 
Crowds  of  people  were  running  north  t6  get 
out  of  the  city,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  rumors 
were  in  circulation. 

Bullets  Warn  of  Looters'  Approach 
As  we  watched  the  fires  we  were  startled  by 
the  breaking  of  windows  and  smashing  of  doors 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  soon  the 
old  drum  tower  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light. 
The  singing  of  bullets  overhead  reminded  us 
of  our  danger  and  we  descended  at  once  to  get 
our  guns  and  to  organize  our  forces.  We  were 
none  too  soon,  for  in  a  minute  the  front  street 
was  full  of  excited  soldiers.  As  one  of  our 
Chinese  started  to  run  behind  cover  two  shots 
v/ere  fired,  which  missed  him  but  spattered 
against  the  wall.  The  soldiers  started  to  force 
their  way  in,  when  someone  in  their  midst  said, 
"Do  not  touch  that  place."  So  contenting 
themselves  with  shooting  a  few  rounds  they 
passed  on.  Although  our  compound  was 
equipped  with  seven  Krags,  two  revolvers  and 
five  able-bodied  missionaries,  along  with  about 
fifteen  theological  students,  we  all  drew  a 
breath  of  relief  when  the  soldiers  decided  not 
to  disturb  us. 

The  rioting  continued  all  night,  accompanied 
by  promiscuous  shooting.  When  daylight  came 
it  was  like  the  beginning  of  a  holiday.  All  the 
neighborhood  turned  out  to  share  in  the  spoils. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people  going  one  way 
empty-handed  and  returning  loaded  down, 
laughing  and  joking.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  city. 

An  escort  of  British  cavalry  had  been  busy 
during  the  night.  The  London  mission  ladies 
and  children  were  the  first  to  go  to  the  legation. 
As  no  means  of  conveyance  could  be  obtained 
the  company  proceeded  on  foot,  surrounded  by 
soldiers.  Some  were  pushing  baby  carriages 
and  others  had  babies  in  their  arms.  Suit- 
cases and  wraps  filled  many  hands,  and  the 
procession  passed  through  streets  filled  with 
crowds  busily  engaged  in  looting.  A  squad 
of  American  marines  on  horseback  next  es- 
corted the  married  women  and  children  to  the 
legation  from  the  American  Board  compound. 
In  the  morning  the  ladies  of  our  Presbyterian 
compounds  were  taken  to  safer  quarters  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  compound  by  British  and 
American  troops.  During  Friday  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  issued  the  following : 

NOTICE 

To  all  foreign  missionaries,  merchants 
and  other  residents  in  Peking,  greeting  : 

The  unexpected  disturbance  last  night  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  my  soldiers  has 
filled  me  with  much  sorrow.  It  is  one  of 
my  chief  duties  to  see  to  it  that  order  is 
preserved  in  the  capital,  and  until  last 
night  I  was  uniformly  successful.  To 
you,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  I  wish  in 
particular  to  convey  my  sincere  regret  for 
the  untoward  incident  and  the  very  natural 
anxiety  that  you  felt.  Every  measure  and 
precaution  is  now  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  disturbance. 

Yuan  Shih  Kai. 

Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Peking,  March  i,  1912. 

This  notice  was  handed  to  every  foreigner 
on  the  streets  and  circulated  through  the  lega- 
tions and  missions. 

Friday  was  a  dull  day ;  the  air  was  full  of 
dust  and  everything  had  an  ominous  look  to 
it.    The  streets  became  quite  empty  during  the 


afternoon.  More  troops  had  been  rushed  to 
the  city  from  outside  and  were  seen  march- 
ing through  the  streets.  Suddenly,  about  5:30 
p.  m.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seminary 
several  loud  volleys  were  heard,  fired  by  in- 
coming troops  at  a  crowd  of  people  that  had 
been  looting.  This  cleared  the  streets  in  our 
neighborhood  and  scared  everyone.  The  reason 
for  the  scare,  however,  was  that  the  soldiers 
did  not  shoot  primarily  to  prevent  looting  but 
that  they  themselves  might  secure  the  loot. 

The  steady  firing  of  guns  continued  all  Fri- 
day and,  as  darkness  settled  down,  the  soldiers, 
policemen,  hoodlums  and  everyone  else  started 
in  to  get  rich.  Soon  the  west  city  was  in 
flames  and  another  night  of  horror  was  upon 
us.  All  the  mission  compounds  were  guarded 
by  missionaries.  No  foreigner  was  touched,  nor 
foreign  property  destroyed.  Across  the  street 
the  policemen  were  busy  hauling  loot  into  the 
police  station  (not  for  safekeeping,  however!) 
and  all  the  jinrikishas  in  town  were  drafted 
into  service,  at  the  point  of  the  gun  in  many 
cases,  to  carry  loot  for  the  soldiers. 

The  American  legation  called  a  meeting  of 
missionaries  on  Saturday  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. A  communication  had  been  received  from 
Tong  Shao  Yi  stating  that  the  authorities  had 
lost  control  and  asking  the  legations  to  take 
charge  of  the  city.  The  diplomatic  corps  at 
once  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  save  the 
situation  by  calling  for  more  troops.  In  the 
meantime  General  Chiang  Kuei  Ti,  whose  troops 
had  led  in  the  rioting,  was  making  a  tour  of 
the  city  with  several  soldiers,  chopping  off 
heads  right  and  left,  the  heads  being  left  in 


IT  WAS  a  chilly  night  in  July,  when  the 
rainy  season  is  at  its  height,  in  the  old 
queen  city  of  the  Aztecs.  I  was  hurrying 
to  the  main  plaza,  which  is  the  center  of  traffic 
for  all  the  suburban  towns  which  nestle  around 
their  ancient  mother  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Mexico.  While  waiting  for  the  midnight 
electric  car  which  was  to  whisk  me  out  to 
my  Coyoacan  home  my  attention  was  called  to 
two  youngsters  lying  under  a  park  bench  near 
the  wooden  office  building  of  the  car  lines. 
A  steady  drizzle  was  falling,  and  the  urchins 
had  nothing  to  cover  their  bare  legs  and  bare 
bosoms  except  a  large  newspaper  poster  they 
had  picked  up.  They  were  wrapped  in  each 
other's  arms,  trying  to  get  enough  heat  to 
enable  them  to  sleep,  but  at  that  hour  had  not 
yet  succeeded.  As  I  stood  there  clad  in  my 
long  warm  rain  coat  I  began  to  ply  them  with 
questions. 

"Haven't  you  any  home,  chamacos?"  "No, 
my  chief,"  they  said.  "Haven't  you  a  father 
or  a  mother?"  "No,  senor,"  came  the  reply. 
"Do  you  sleep  here  every  night  ?"  "Si,  mi 
patron,"  rung  out  their  voices  in  a  shrill  duo. 
"except  when  the  gendarme  comes  around  with 
his  lantern  and  stick,  and  then  we  run  away 
into  some  doorway  at  a  safe  distance."  "What 
do  you  do  in  the  daytime  ?"  was  my  final 
question.  "Oh,  we  sell  papers,  and  when  we 
haven't  any  money  to  buy  more  we  beg  a 
limosna." 

I  stepped  into  the  electric  car  office  and 
asked  an  employee  who  was  drowsing  at  his 
desk  if  it  was  true  that  the  youngsters  outside 
had  no  home  and  stayed  outside  every  night. 
He  replied  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone,  "Oh, 
yes.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  piled  up  out  there. 
They  can  find  no  better  place.  The  revolu- 
tion has  increased  enormously  the  number  of 
daily  papers  and  weekly  comic  sheets  lampoon- 
ing the  government  of  Mr.  Madero,  as  we  now 
have  a  free  press.  The  newsboys  have  in- 
creased correspondingly,  and  these  little  ras- 
cals drive  a  thriving  business,  selling  extras  as 
late  as  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Others  are 
bootblacks.  They  are  all  born  gamblers,  and 
when  they  run  out  of  money  they  take  to 
begging.  They  have  become  a  regular  nui- 
sance." 

A  few  nights  later  I  counted  nineteen  lads, 
ranging  from  10  to  16  years  of  age,  lying  in 
one  great  squirming  heap  by  the  same  office 
window,  half  naked,  trying  to  get  some  heat, 
when  the  temperature  had  reached  freezing 
point ;   and  no   one   to   care   for  them.  But 
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most  cases  hanging  from  poles  in  full  view  of 
passers-by.  All  the  American  mission  com- 
pounds were  guarded  Saturday  night  by  ma- 
rines, and  on  Sunday  over  200  regulars  from 
Tientsin  arrived  and  were  detailed  in  groups 
of  fifty  to  relieve  the  marines.  Things  then 
began  to  look  better. 

The  efforts  of  President  Yuan  to  hold  things 
together  are  certainly  creditable  and  the  for- 
eign powers  are  abundantly  justified  in  sup- 
porting him. 

Soldiers  Seek  to  Pay  Themselves 
The  underlying  cause  of  the  outbreak  was 
unquestionably  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  to  get  something  for  their  trouble. 
Their  pay  was  in  arrears,  they  were  to  be  cut 
down  $1  per  month  and  many  troops  were  to  be 
disbanded.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
settlement  of  the  revolution  the  soldiers  real- 
ized that  their  chances  would  soon  be  gone 
for  enriching  themselves,  and  so  they  chose 
the  time  when  the  Nanking  delegation  was  in 
town  to  make  a  row. 

At  no  time  was  the  movement  anti-foreign  or 
anti-Christian.  Abundant  evidence  proves  that 
the  "Jesus  church"  was  recognized  and  pro- 
tected. In  Paotingfu,  that  historically  anti- 
Christian  city,  not  one  Christian  has  been  re- 
ported as  suffering  a  loss  of  any  kind,  al- 
though the  city  was  practically  wiped  out. 
Missionary  property  and  lives  have  almost 
without  exception  been  protected. 

Americans  stand  high  nowadays  out  here. 
China  is  saying  to  the  United  States :  "I  am 
willing  to  be  taught  by  you."  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
is  called  the  Washington  of  China ;  most  of 
the  leading  men  have  been  educated  in  Amer- 
ica, and  republican  ideas  are  strong.  Surely 
our  country  will  not  let  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass  unnoticed. 


what  impressed  me  most  was  the  latent  possi- 
bilities for  usefulness  in  these  homeless  boys, 
now  getting  their  preparatory  training  for  a 
life  of  crime.  Society  has  done  nothing  for 
them  and  considers  them  a  nuisance.  In  time 
the  youngsters  will  declare  themselves  the 
enemies  of  society. 

I  then  and  there  prayed  to  the  Father  of  the 
boy  Jesus,  that  if  he  so  willed  it,  a  home  should 
come  into  being  which  should  bring  these  boys 
into  touch  with  the  "safe  and  sane"  men  and 
women  of  all  creeds  and  all  nationalities  in 
Mexico  City.  In  a  little  more  than  six  months 
that  prayer  has  become  a  fact,  and  on  Feb.  5, 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Mexican  con- 
stitution, a  constitution  which  guarantees,  on 
paper,  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  we  received  the  first  boys  into  our 
home — a  large  three-story  building  on  Donceles 
street  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  quarters 
ample  enough  to  care  for  200  street  urchins. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  organization  of  our 
society.  I  spoke  to  some  American  friends 
of  the  plan  I  had  in  mind;  a  successful  law- 
yer, a  pastor  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 
We  had  a  number  of  conferences  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  which  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  interdenominational  activities.  By  a  sifting 
process  we  finally  settled  down  on  a  select 
few  who  were  willing  to  see  the  thing  through. 
The  best  workers  proved  to  be  Mexicans.  We 
decided  that  we  should  steer  clear  of  any 
existing  organization.  The  government  has  its 
orphanages  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  its 
homes,  but  entrance  to  these  is  determined  by 
political  or  social  or  religious  "pull"  of  some 
kind,  and  we  wished  to  have  a  home  absolutely 
free  to  any  boy  who  wished  to  come,  without 
any  recommendation  except  his  own  need. 
Besides,  in  all  these  homes  the  boys  are  very 
properly  deprived  of  their  liberty.  We  planned 
to  have  a  place  made  so  attractive  that  the  boys 
would  go  there  of  their  own  accord  and  where 
their  manhood  could  be  developed  without  rob- 
bing them  of  their  liberty. 

Having  reached  an  agreement  in  our  main 
ideas  we  proceeded  to  name  our  officers.  Pedro 
Lascurain,  a  prominent  Mexican  and  recently 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  as  well  as  chancellor 
of  the  School  of  Laws,  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  association,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  "La  Asociacion  Protectora  de  Ninos 
sin  Hogar."  Dr.  J.  Monjaras  of  the  govern- 
ment's sanitary  commission  was  made  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Cancino  of  the  National  Bank 
of    Mexico    consented    to    act    as  treasurer. 
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Finally  C.  B.  Zetina,  who  has  built  up  a  most 
successful  shoe  factory  from  small  beginnings 
and  little  capital,  became  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee.  He  and  Dr.  Monjaras  have 
been  the  directing  and  dynamic  powers  in  the 
movement.  On  the  executive  committee  are  to 
be  found  a  strong  Catholic,  a  radical  free- 
thinker, a  Christian  Scientist,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  and  an 
eminently  successful  lawyer,  doing  splendid 
team  work  and  free  from  national,  racial  and 
religious  prejudices,  as  far  as  such  a  thing 
is  possible. 

Within  three  months  we  had  secured  a  paid 
subscription  list  of  over  $600  a  month.  We 
then  looked  around  for  a  head  or  director  of 
the  home.  No  better  man  could  be  secured 
than  a  Presbyterian  elder.  He  and  his  wife  are 
Mexicans.  He  is  a  man  of  clean  life  and 
from  the  first  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
development  of  our  plans.  He  is  firm  in  char- 
acter, but  has  a  winning  way  with  the  young- 
sters. Had  we  been  able  to  secure  a  Catholic 
equally  competent,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
chosen  with  the  same  readiness.  We  believe 
the  secret  of  our  success  thus  far  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  our  continued  success  in  the  future, 
for  like  all  such  secrets  it  is  no  secret  at  all. 
We  have  tried  to  meet  each  need  as  it  came  in 
a  common-sense  way  and  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
forgetfulness.  We  have  never  had  to  fight 
over  constitution  and  by-laws,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  have  never  adopted  any. 
When  they  are  once  formulated  they  will  be 
the  product  of  the  sum  total  of  real  experiences 
in  building  up  the  home. 

What  about  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  boys  in 
forming  their  character?  We  reply  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  will  flow  unconsciously  into  their 
lives  through  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  institution  or 
back  of  it.  Besides,  we  intend  to  introduce  the 
"big  brother"  idea  as  extensively  as  possible. 
Every  member  of  the  association,  namely,  the 
regular  subscribers,  will  be  asked  personally  to 
visit  the  home,  meet  the  boys  there  and  bring 
in  recruits.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  become 
a  big  brother  is  privileged  to  select  some  boy 
and  make  him  his  protege,  helping  him  to  get 
a  start  in  life  along  the  lines  his  ability  and 
tastes  indicate.  Religious  propaganda  is  not 
permitted  in  the  home,  but  as  the  boys  are  free 
during  their  business  hours  any  big  brother 
may  bring  all  the  religious  influences  he  chooses 
to  exert  outside  the  home. 

We  bespeak  from  all  friends  interested  in  the 
homeless  boys  of  Mexico  City  their  interest 
and  prayers  for  our  success  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  William  Wallace. 


Sunday  School  Union's  Good  Year 

Within  the  fiscal  year  which  recently  closed 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  commis- 
sioned 227  missionaries.  These  missionaries 
organized  1,723  union  Sunday  schools  and  re- 
organized 687  schools.  Into  these  schools  have 
been  brought  91,235  teachers  and  pupils  for 
worship  and  Bible  study. 

The  permanency  of  the  work  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  past  year  seventy-six 
churches  have  been  organized  in  places  where 
the  union  missionary  first  held  services.  These 
churches  represent  fourteen  denominations. 
Forty-four  churches  that  have  developed  from 
union  schools  have  erected  their  own  houses 
of  worship ;  9,042  conversions  have  been  re- 
ported upon  the  fields  in  which  the  missionaries 
are  laboring. 


Organization  Plans  in  Seattle 

The  "Round  Table  Conference"  is  the  name 
given  to  the  administrative  group  of  First 
church,  Seattle,  as  it  was  organized  at  a  recent 
meeting.  In  a  diagram  showing  the  various 
units  in  this  body  the  pastor  occupies  the  cen- 
ter; about  him  and  directly  answerable  to  him 
are  twelve  groups,  consisting  of  the  deacons, 
trustees,  the  sessions,  the  officers  of  the  En- 
deavor, board  of  ushers,  Westminster  guild, 
etc.  The  conference  meets  once  a  month  and 
reports  are  received  from  the  chairmen. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  the  beloved  honorary 
president  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  died  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn  March 
31.  In  1881  Mrs.  James  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman's  Executive  Committee 


of  Home  Missions  (now  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.)  and  in  1885  its  president.  She  be- 
gan attending  the  annual  meetings,  held  in 
connection  with  General  Assembly,  making  mis- 
sionary addresses  and  using  her  marvelous  per- 
sonality for  winning  friends  for  a  cause  then 
in  its  day  of  small  beginnings.  From  that  time 
until  three  years  ago,  when  because  of  failing 
health  she  became  honorary  president  of  the 
board,  she  stood  at  the  front,  guiding  and  di- 
recting the  board  in  any  service  she  could 
render. 

A  loving  and  grateful  constituency  of  Pres- 
byterian women  all  over  the  country  mourns 


Some  Ways 

A  Prayer  Meetiog  Symposium 

A  recent  prayer  meeting  of  the  West  Side 
church,  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  conducted  by  the 
boys'  work  committee.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  meetings  conducted  by  groups  or  committees. 
The  leader  was  a  young  man  who  united  with 
the  church  upon  confession  of  faith  two  months 
ago.  Five  men  discussed  various  phases  of  the 
so-called  boy  problem.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  leader  did  a  thing  that  no  one 
expected,  not  even  the  pastor.  He  distributed 
blank  slips  upon  which  each  one  was  asked 
frankly  and  conscientiously  to  write  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "Why  did  I  come  to  prayer 
meeting  tonight?"  No  one  was  to  sign  his 
name.  After  the  answers  were  gathered  up,  by 
unanimous  request  they  were  read.  They 
proved  to  be  so  suggestive  that  those  present 
voted  to  turn  them  over  to  the  pastor.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  of  adding  fuel  for 
prayer  meeting  fires  by  quoting  some  of  these 
answers. 

Two  answered  about  the  same,  "Because  I 
was  asked  to  come"  ;  "by  special  request."  Four 
wrote,  "To  keep  my  Christian  Endeavor  pledge." 
Two  replied,  "I  resolved  to  come  to  prayer 
meeting  and  am  trying  to  carry  out  this  resolu- 
tion." Duty  was  emphasized  by  several :  "My 
place  and  duty."  "It  is  my  duty  to  stand  behind 
benefit  I  receive  spiritually  and  socially."  "Be- 
cause as  a  new  convert  I  think  it  part  of  my 
duty,  and  because  they  are  interesting."  "Be- 
cause it  is  such  a  great  help  in  my  daily  life." 
Some  spoke  of  habit,  thus :  "From  a  good 
habit ;  for  instruction."  "I  come  partially  as 
a  result  of  habit  and  rarely  attend  without 
deriving  profit ;  I  consider  it  a  good  investment 
of  time."  The  worship  was  suggested  by  these ; 
"Because  I  love  Jesus  my  Lord."  "Came  as 
I  always  do  from  a  love  for  the  house  of  God, 
to  meet  with  Christians  and  get  strength  for 
the  rest  of  the  week."  "To  spend  the  hour  with 
Jesus."  A  good  many  emphasized  the  personal 
benefit :  "For  spiritual  food — I  enjoy  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  spiritual  uplift  and  see  a  new 
vision  of  life  and  Christ's  kingdom."  "Be- 
cause the  prayer  meeting  is  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  today."  "Interest  in  boys'  work;  de- 
velopment of  spiritual  self."  "Because  I  enjoy 
them  and  need  their  help."  "For  inspiration; 
I  go  to  prayer  meeting  because  I  get  help 
through  the  fellowship  of  other  Christians  and 
the  discussion  of  themes  that  have  puzzled 
me."  Others  had  Christian  efficiency  in  mind  : 
"I  attend  prayer  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  in  sympathetic  prayer  for  brother  Chris- 
tians and  in  the  hope  that  I  may  serve  others, 
Christians  or  non-Christians."  "Seeking  knowl- 
edge to  better  my  life  so  I  might  help  others." 
"I  come  for  spiritual  benefit  and  to  build  up 
Christ's  kingdom." 

With  such  a  group  of  personal  testimonies 
one  has  already  found  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question.  Is  the  prayer  meeting  worth 
while?  Walter  M.  Irwin. 


Prayer  Meetiog  Gains  Fourfold 

Our  Prayer  Circle  grew  out  of  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  our  session  that  the  old  type 
of  midweek  meeting  was  slowly  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  lives  of  our  people.  In  studying  how 
to  readjust  our  methods  to  meet  changed  con- 
ditions we  happily  fell  upon  the  methods  pre- 
vailing in  the  societies  of  young  people.  And 
upon  such  a  model  we  have  built  our  present 
series  of  meetings. 

The  session  has  selected  from  its  own  mem- 
bership and  also  from  the  lay  membership  of 
the  congregation  certain  leaders,  who  have  been 
appointed  as  chairmen   to   act   for  a  month. 


the  loss  of  this  devoted  leader.  Missionaries 
of  the  woman's  board  recognized  her  as  one 
personally  interested  in  every  detail  of  their 
work — a  sympathetic  and  affectionate  friend. 


Waxahachie  Chautauqua  Assembly 

The  next  session  of  the  Waxahachie  Chau- 
tauqua assembly  will  take  place  July  4-12  at 
Waxahachie,  Texas.  The  program,  which  will 
contain  strong  secular  and  religious  features, 
will  include  a  series  of  conferences  to  consider 
various  church  problems.  This  assembly  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  U.  S.  A. 


of  Working 

Under  these  chairmen  leaders  for  the  several 
midweek  meetings  have  been  selected.  Then  a 
program  differing  radically  from  the  conven- 
tional prayer  meeting  topics  was  worked  up. 
In  addition  to  this,  three  committees  were  made 
up  of  active  and  influential  leaders  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  the  social,  the  lookout  and  the 
music,  the  latter  subdivided  into  instrumental 
and  vocal  departments.  In  the  assembling  of 
our  program  we  set  aside  three  months  in  which 
to  study  prayer.  One  month  follows  with  a 
study  of  personal  work,  which  is  the  logical 
consequent  of  the  former.  And  then  several 
months  to  sowing  and  reaping,  which  will  come 
in  that  part  of  the  year  when  these  activities 
will  engross  the  bulk  of  our  membership. 

Referring  back  to  these  steps,  the  chairmen 
for  each  month  are  responsible  for  the  several 
meetings  under  their  care.  This  will  include 
the  fidelity  of  their  leaders  and  the  preparation 
of  wideawake  programs  each  night.  The  chair- 
men, leaders  and  three  committees  work  in 
close  harmony.  The  committees  have  divided 
up  the  congregation  into  sections  and  each 
committeeman  has  a  list  and  is  responsible  for 
the  attendance  of  the  same.  The  social  com- 
mittee is  creating  a  social  atmosphere  in  the 
meetings ;  the  lookout  committee  is  laying  the 
burden  of  the  prayer  circle  upon  the  hearts 
of  our  people ;  the  music  committee  is  awak- 
ening an  appreciation  for  this  form  of  devotion 
in  the  meetings. 

We  have  prepared  a  special  leaflet  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  covenant,  with  blank  spaces 
for  name  and  date  :  "I,   ,  promise,  trust- 
ing in  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  to  (i)  Attend 
as  many  prayer  circle  meetings  this  year  as  I 
can;  (2)  that  I  will  do  personal  work  in  the 
interest  of  our  prayer  circle;  (3)  that  I  will 
pray  earnestly  for  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom." 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  topics  appear  these 
words  :  "Dear  Friend :  If  this  Prayer  Circle 
proves  a  blessing  to  you,  will  you  not  tell  of 
its  helpfulness  to  another  member  of  our 
church?  Make  1912  the  turning  point  in  your 
spiritual  life.  Seek  the  close,  personal  fellow- 
ship of  Jesus  and  his  company  of  pilgrims. 
'Pray  for  Jerusalem.'  " 

Now  as  to  the  results  of  this  campaign.  Prior 
to  our  new  plan  we  had  been  having  eight  to  a 
dozen  at  the  midweek  meetings.  Our  active 
membership  is  318.  Hence  this  was  less  than 
4  per  cent.  The  first  evening  of  the  new  plan 
the  pastor  was  conducting  special  meetings  at 
a  schoolhouse  mission  of  the  church  four  miles 
away.  There  were  twenty-five  members  in  the 
main  church  meeting ;  the  next  night  forty 
were  present ;  the  next  week  fifty-four ;  the  next 
week  twenty-one ;  the  next  week  sixty-seven ; 
the  next  week  thirty-seven.  Thus  an  analysis 
shows  a  growth  of  450  per  cent  over  the  old 
style.  But  back  of  this  is  the  reawakened  in- 
terest of  our  people.  The  country  people  who 
said  they  never  had  attended  midweek  meetings 
now  are  commencing  to  come  at  least  once  a 
month,  as  a  settled  duty.  And  the  new  plan  is 
gradually  creating  a  wider  interest  and  identity 
in  this  important  department  of  the  life  of 
the  church.  Charles  F.  Irwin. 


Advertising  That  Paid 

In  one  California  church  the  custom  was 
not  to  take  a  collection  at  evening  service, 
but  the  pastor  decided  it  was  worth  trying. 
The  first  collection  was  used  to  buy  space 
on  the  front  page  of  the  local  newspaper.  Next 
Sunday  the  usual  "handful  of  the  faithful"  had 
increased  100  per  cent.  Two  monlihs  later 
there  were  177  present,  120  of  them  men,  and 
the  collection  was  $16.50. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


[Writers  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
words  is  an  acceptable  maximum.  Communi- 
cations of  greater  length  will  be  cut  down, 
or  will  be  returned  if  marked  "in  full  or 
not  at  all."] 

A  Worldwide  Coal  Strike 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  a  coal  strike 
is  a  crime  against  civilization,  nothing  less 
than  a  strike  on  the  mail,  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  land,  or  a  strike  on  flour  or 
bread,  which  certainly  would  not  be  endured. 
When  I  came  back  from  Australasia,  in  one 
section  of  which  (New  Zealand)  compulsory 
arbitration  has  been  approved — a  success  as 
much  as  steam  transportation  or  wireless  teleg- 
raphy— it  seemed  like  coming  on  relics  of  bar- 
barism when  I  found  strike  riots  in  Van- 
couver and  across  the  American  line  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  and  telephones  held  up 
by  strike  in  Butte. 

It  is  most  amazing  that  the  party  most  con- 
cerned in  all  these  strikes,  the  public,  is  still 
accustomed  to  treat  himself  as  a  spectator  in 
discussing  the  "problems  of  capital  and  labor." 
If  I  were  a  cartoonist  I  would  represent  the 
situation  in  every  strike  of  public  utilities  by 
the  figure  of  a  great  giant  with  two  pigmies 
on  his  shoulders,  one  of  them  attempting  to 
choke  him  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  take  sides  between  these  pigmies  of  capital 
and  labor  in  some  petty  quarrel.  A  strike 
on  transportation  lines  in  modern  times  is  in 
fact  a  choking  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  even 
more  amazing  that  the  giant  should  tamely 
stand  and  suffer  while  these  two  pigmies 
quarrel  with  each  other.  The  public  ought  to 
demand  at  Washington  such  a  display  of  states- 
manship as  a  few  years  ago  saved  us  from  a 
coal  strike  that  would  have  threatened  the 
nation,  and  the  very  danger  which  confronts  us 
should  be  sufficient  argument  for  government 
ownership  of  coal  in  every  land.  Why  should 
not  some  world  statesman  at  once  undertake 
by  diplomacy  a  cooperative  action  of  govern- 
ments against  this  unspeakable  proposal  of  a 
worldwide  coal  strike  with  a  view  to  inter- 
national action  to  make  such  a  thing  forever 
impossible?  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 


A  Single  Church  in  China 

The  Continent's  editorial  advocating  a  single 
Christian  church  in  China,  and  solidarity  of 
management  in  extending  missionary  effort,  is 
forceful  and  timely.  Could  you  not  suggest 
that  the  Men  and  Religion  committees  would 
find  scarcely  any  other  way  to  give  equal  "for- 
ward movement"  to  missions  in  China  than  to 
insist  that  this  recommendation  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  your  editorial  be  carried  out? 

As  they  represent  the  laymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations, they  could  sound  no  clearer  tocsin  of 
continued  forward  movement  in  foreign  mis- 
sions than  to  advocate  this  great  change  of 
policy ;  adopt  it  as  their  own ;  put  themselves 
squarely  at  the  back  of  it  as  one  of  their 
policies  ;  and  not  only  see  to  it  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  church  for  missions  are  kept  up 
but  augmented  for  the  increased  needs  the 
new  policy  would  bring.  An  equal  oppor- 
tunity may  not  come  for  a  decade. 

JosiAH  A.  Parker. 


We  Said  the  Elder  Wrote  It,  and  He  Did 

In  The  Continent  you  say  that  a  "thoughtful" 
Presbyterian  elder,  writing  in  The  South  Bend 
Tribune,  makes  a  point  out  of  the  Bible  against 
the  proposition  for  the  recall  of  judges  by 
popular  vote.  The  case  cited  is  that  of  Pilate, 
in  which  after  concluding  that  Jesus  was  in- 
nocent, he  delivers  him  up  to  the  "mob"  to 
be  crucified  in  answer  to  their  clamors.  Par- 
don me,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  elder 
should  think  again  and  that  the  editor  who 
commented  on  the  matter  should  also  exercise 
his  "gray  matter"  a  little  more.  The  "thought- 
ful" elder  and  the  thoughtless  editor  place  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  side  by 
side  with  the  mob  that  crucified  Christ.  In 
other   words,   you    are   calling   the   people  a 


"mob."  In  your  editorial  you  call  the  persons 
who  clamored  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  a  "mob" 
and  you  do  well,  for  they  were  a  mob,  but  is 
it  fair  to  call  the  people  of  an  American  com- 
monwealth, or  of  the  American  nation,  a  mob? 
You  might  as  well  say  that  the  mob  that  mur- 
dered our  missionaries  at  Lienchow,  China,  a 
few  years  ago  were  the  whole  people  of 
China.  Furthermore,  this  incident  does  not  re- 
late to  the  recall  of  Judge  Pilate,  whom,  doubt- 
less, the  "thoughtful"  elder  and  the  thoughtless 
editor  would  have  continued  in  his  judicial 
capacity  for  life.  It  relates  to  the  recall  of 
Judge  Pilate's  decision.  Even  here  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  "mob"  did  not  recall  that 
decision,  but  it  was  done  by  Pilate  himself.  It 
was  Pilate's  decision  that  delivered  Jesus  up  to 
be  crucified. 

Suppose  the  people  in  that  day  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  the  recall  of  deci- 
sions and  the  question  had  been  submitted  to 
all  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  even  to  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  is  it  not  highly  probable 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Pilate  would  have 
been  reversed  ?  Pilate  and  Nero  and  George 
III.  and  Nicholas  II.  would  to  a  man  be  against 
the  recall  because  a  measure  of  that  kind  is 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  John  T.  Sullivan. 


Is  the  Church  Keeping  Up? 

Is  the  church  keeping  up  with  the  onward 

n;arch  of  daily  progress?  Is  the  grand  old 
Presbyterian  Church  doing  the  work  that  it 
ought  to  do  in  saving  the  souls  of  lost  men  and 
women?  See  the  report  of  the  increase  during 
the  past  year — only  i  6-10  per  cent.  Surely 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that. 

Are  we  using  all  the  means  at  our  command? 
Most  churches  are  opened  on  the  Sabbath  and 
for  the  midweek  prayer  meeting,  and  closed 
during  the  rest  of  the  week  except  for  a  social 
or  a  paid  lecture  occasionally.  Where  do  the 
people  go  during  the  weekday  evenings?  Take 
a  look  at  the  crowds  that  attend  the  moving- 
picture  shows.  Why  do  they  go  there  ?  To  be 
amused  and  to  pass  the  time  ;  and  because  they 
are  cheap.  Take  a  look  in  at  the  pool  halls, 
and  the  clubs,  and  the  card  parties,  and  social 
dances.    Why  do  people  go? 

If  we  expect  to  win  men  and  women  we 
must  get  into  their  lives.  Why  not  have  a 
moving-picture  lantern  at  the  church  and  give 
the  people  something  good  and  wholesome  ? 
Don't  make  it  too  dry,  but  make  it  interesting. 
The  vaudeville  part  might  be  replaced  with 
some  good  music  and  recitations.  But  all  the 
time  put  in  some  Bible  work.  Our  General 
Assembly  should  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  select  proper  pictures  and 
outline  the  work.  This  should  be  given  to  the 
people  free  if  possible,  but  never  more  than  a 
nickel. 

Do  you  know  how  the  many  secret  orders 
manage  to  hold  their  members  and  keep  up 
their  attendance?  By  the  use  of  "side  degrees" 
— boxing  bouts,  suppers,  dances,  etc.  God  in- 
tends that  all  things  shall  be  made  to  praise 
him.  Now  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  believe  that 
we  should  bring  boxing  bouts  into  the  church. 
Give  them  something  better.  Why  do  the 
children  read  novels?  Because  they  are  in- 
toxicated with  the  exciting  narrative  and  mys- 
tery. Yet  there  are  no  stories  more  interesting 
than  the  Bible  stories.  Let  us  have  more  Bible 
picture  stories. 

When  a  man  belonging  to  a  certain  lodge 
comes  into  a  new  town  he  hunts  up  the  mem- 
bers of  that  lodge,  and  they  help  him  get  a  posi- 
tion. If  he  is  sick  they  send  him  flowers  and 
visit  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  thinks 
more  of  the  lodge  than  he  does  of  the  church  ? 
Why  should  not  Christians  select  Christians 
to  deal  with  and  thereby  show  their  brother- 
hood? And  so  on  all  down  the  line — make 
our  religion  an  everyday  religion.  There  is  too 
much  selfishness  among  our  Christians. 

C.  L.  S. 


For  Laymen's  Bible  Schools 

I  observe  the  note  on  Hartford  Seminary's 
enlargement  "toward  laymen."  It  seems  to 
me  every  city  of  any  size  should  have  a  lay- 
men's Bible  school.  Why  could  not  the  pastors 
of  various  churches  in  any  city  cooperate  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  such  a  matter?  Let  each 
pastor  teach  one  or  two  hours  a  week  or  more 
to  make  such  a  school  in  large  centers. 
Lawyers  and  doctors  often  do  that  for  law 
and  medical  schools.  Other  efficient  teachers 
could  also  be  secured. 


Would  it  not  make  a  great  source  of  supply 
for  Sunday  school  workers?  Could  not  prob- 
lems be  met  more  effectively  in  this  way  ?  Does 
not  each  pastor  in  large  centers  have  to  spend 
several  hours  each  week  for  some  phase  of 
Bible  study  in  his  own  work  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  great  help  for  all  personal  workers  of  a 
city  to  know  each  other,  all  studying  to  teach 
men's  or  boys'  classes  ?  Would  this  not  train 
leaders  of  religious  education? 

D.  B.  Ralston. 


The  Harmfulness  of  Peace  Advocacy 

The  Continent's  editorial  entitled,  "Senators, 
Too  Much  Trusted,  Ruin  Treaties"  is  so  cal- 
culated to  do  harm  that  I  cannot  help  but  pro- 
test against  it.  For  you  to  boldly  advocate 
disarmament,  trusting  to  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  such  "disarmed"  nations  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Japan,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  It  is 
such  policies,  advocated  under  the  plea  that 
they  are  religious,  that  are  tending  to  effemi- 
nate and  weaken  manliness  and  patriotism 
among  the  youth  of  this  country.  To  carry 
this  to  the  logical  conclusion,  such  great  Amer- 
ican heroes  as  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant 
were  really  criminals,  not  to  mention  Dewey, 
Sampson  and  Schley. 

Why  do  you  not,  with  equal  logic,  advocate 
the  immediate  disarming  of  the  Chinese  re- 
publican soldiers,  who  in  your  editorial  im- 
mediately preceding  the  one  on  the  treaties 
you  say  defended  a  Presbyterian  mission,  doubt- 
less with  rifles  and  swords,  as  is  the  custom 
of  soldiers?  I  wish,  as  much  as  anyone,  that 
your  statement  that  "the  world  is  unmistakably 
moving  toward  peace"  were  true.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not.  Witness  the  Italian-Turkish 
war,  the  Chinese  revolution,  the  Persian-Rus- 
sian clash  and  Mexican  disorders.  I  trust  that 
you  will  print  this  letter  and  comment  upon  it. 

Waldemar  Wurts. 

[The  criticism  is  in  no  wise  pertinent,  since 
neither  in  the  editorial  criticised  nor  else- 
where has  The  Continent  advocated  disarma- 
ment. Only  an  indiscriminate  view  of  the  case 
could  confuse  arbitration  with  disarmament.- — 
Editor.] 


A  Belated  Comment  on  Jingly  Hymns 

The  Christian  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  his  dignified  protest  against 
the  sentimental  religious  music  of  the  day. 

From  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul"  and  "Rock 
of  Ages"  to  "Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere"  is 
a  far  cry.  One  song  we  have  seen  in  print 
ran  thus  : 

"On  the  hallelujah  strand 
I'll    take   Jonah   by   the  hand. 
And  he'll  tell  me  all  about  it 
Over  there  " 

The  lines  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "Non- 
sense Rhyme"  are  recalled : 

"Ringlety-jing,  and  what  shall  we  sing? 
Some  little  crinkety,  crankety  thing 
That  rhymes   and   chimes,   and  skips  some- 
times, 

As   though   wound  up  with   a   kink   in  the 
spring." 

J.  F.  McClellan. 


Ministerial  Sustentation 

I  have  just  spent  two  months  with  the 
churches  of  Iowa  City  Presbytery,  interview- 
ing every  pastor  and  stated  supply  except  one. 
whom  I  failed  to  find.  With  one  exception  they 
favor  the  fund.  Some  were  members  of  the 
fund,  others  made  application  for  member- 
ship and  others  said  they  would  do  so  later. 
The  laymen  have  been  generous  in  approval, 
and  many  contributed  more  than  good  wishes, 
for  I  received  in  subscriptions  more  than 
$3,000.  J.  C.  Templeton. 


"Desolation  of  Denominationalism" 

Your  "America  Hindering  China"  and  "The 
Old  Minister,"  in  the  issue  of  March  21,  are 
well  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
Paul's  special  message  to  China  now  is :  "I 
beseech  you  let  there  be  no  divisions  among 
>ou." 

God  grant  that  the  effete  East  may  yet  lead 
the  proud  West  out  of  the  desolation  of  de- 
nominationalism is  the  prayer  of  one  of  your 
admiring  readers.  Jay  N.  Taft. 
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Cleveland  and  Thereabouts 


Lakewood  Mission  Will  Become  a  Church- 
Serving  All  Classes  at  Euclid  Avenue  Church 
—Successful  Meetings  at  Rlttman. 

Special  services  of  varying  character  were 
common  in  the  churches  prior  to  Easter  Sun- 
day. In  many  instances  the  celebration  of 
communion  was  held  on  a  previous  weekday 
evening. 

The  Old  Stone  church  continues  to  enjoy 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  deaths 
in  its  membership.  This  "mother  of  us  all" 
is  about  to  give  to  presbytery  another  off- 
spring in  the  proposed  organizing  of  Lakewood 
mission  into  an  independent  congregation. 
This  work  was  inaugurated  about  eight  years 
ago ;  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Wright  has  had  charge 
seven  years.  The  chapel  and  fine  site  for  a 
permanent  church  home  are  free  from  debt. 
The  new  church  will  start  with  325  members. 

During  the  year  Second  church,  another 
downtown  congregation,  has  received  fifty 
new  members. 

Changes  at  Calvary  Church 

At  Calvary  church  many  material  changes 
have  been  effected,  especially  in  Sunday  school 
facilities.  In  addition  to  a  new  lighting  sys- 
tem, a  pipe  organ  costing  $15,000  is  to  be  in- 
stalled. Forty  members  were  received  Easter 
Sunday.  The  men's  club  recently  entertained 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who,  after  the  ban- 
quet, spoke  upon  "The  Signs  of  the  Times." 

Dr.  Alexander  McGafiin  and  his  associate 
officials  are  determined  to  make  the  new  Euclid 
Avenue  church,  in  its  costly  edifice  and  col- 
legiate atmosphere,  a  church  for  all  classes. 
The  men's  club  publishes  a  paper  called  The 
Church  Chimes.  There  are  three  boys'  clubs 
and  a  mothers'  club,  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  women  deeply  interested  in  special 
lines  of  service.  One  of  the  Sunday  features 
of  this  church  is  the  organ  recital  given  by 
Professor  Clemens. 

Windermere  church  is  looking  forward  to  the 
settlement  of  its  new  pastor.  Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf, 
who  comes  from  Olean,  N.  Y.  Immanuel 
church  is  likewise  to  welcome  a  new  leader. 
Rev.  W.  W.  McWilliams,  who  comes  from 
Burlington,  Kan. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown  of  East  Cleveland 
church  reports  that  about  $10,000  was  raised 
during  the  year,  of  which  amount  almost  $4,000 
was  for  benevolences.  A  boys'  club  of  ninety 
members  has  inspired  the  formation  of  a  girls' 
guild.  Noble  mission,  conducted  by  this  church, 
is  doing  a  splendid  service  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  John  Sharpe.  A  men's  league  of  forty 
members  exerts  a  strong  influence  for  good. 

Winter  has  deterred  somewhat  the  building 
plans  of  Glenville  church,  but  Rev.  R.  W. 
Anthony  has  been  busy  with  organized  efforts. 
Work  among  boys  has  been  maintained  by  the 
use  of  a  public  school  gymnasium. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  in 
May  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Woodland  Avenue  church. 

Spring  meeting  of  presbytery  will  be  en- 
tertained by  South  church,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Camp- 
bell pastor.  At  the  opening  evening  service 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  Philadelphia  will 
speak. 

In  Rittman  church,  Rev.  John  B.  Hobart 
pastor,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held,  in  which 
Dr.  H.  W.  Lowry  of  Akron  and  Rev.  William 
J.  Thistle  of  Case  Avenue  church  preached. 
Twenty-four  were  received  into  membership, 
and  still  others  will  be  added. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


Motion  Pictures  in  Religion 

Rev.  Herbert  A.  Jump,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Oakland  Cal.,  has 
printed  in  booklet  form  a  discussion  of  the 
religious  possibilities  of  the  motion  picture. 
Mr.  Jump  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
investigation  and  practical  experiment,  and 
his  monograph  should  be  of  much  value  to 
those  who  may  be  interested.  Copies  of  the 
pamphlet  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Jump  at  a  cost 
of  5   cents  to  cover  postage. 


Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  who  has  given 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  service  as  professor  and 
president,  has  been  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  to  succeed  President  Denny. 


Expansion, 
Progress,  Efficiency 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  consolidation,  on  March  1st,  of 
the  sales  organizations  in  America  of  the  three  leading  and 
standard  makes  of  typewriters,  the 

Remington 
Smith  Premier 
Monarch 

This  one  greater  unit  under  a  single  executive  control  is  the 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

the  Greatest  Typewriter  Organization  in  the  World. 

This  consolidation  affords  our  customers  an  unrivaled  variety  of  product — 
three  distinct  makes  of  typewriters,  each  of  a  different  type  and  each  the  best 
of  its  kind.  Our  regular  typewriters,  billing  typewriters,  wide  carriage  type- 
writers, adding  and  subtracting  typewriters,  etc.,  cover  every  conceivable  re- 
quirement of  the  typewriter  user. 

It  insures  to  every  present  owner  or  future  purchaser  of  Remington, 
Monarch,  or  Smith  Premier  Typewriters  the  best,  the  most  complete,  the 
most  far  reaching,  the  most  efficient  service  ever  provided  to  users  of  the 
writing  machine. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (fatented)  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof.  . 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  Send  OUtfltS  On  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "free 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  services  are  duty  free. 

U  PAGE  INDIVIDUAL  COyHUNION  CUP  CO.    |  |3  Tyndall  Ave.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Gains  and  Losses  In  Local  Option  Fight-Sixty- 
Five  Unite  with  Bethany  Church— Doctors 
Vance  in  Lenten  Services. 

Detroit  was  not  involved  as  a  city  in  the 
local  option  election  which  occurred  in  Michi- 
gan on  April  i,  except  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  sinews  of  war  and  the 
workers  for  the  campaign.  It  may  be  many 
years  before  any  vote  on  the  subject  will  be 
taken  in  this  city.  But  the  money  spent  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  state  sober,  as  far  as  law  can 
do  that,  is  not  wasted.  The  recent  election 
was  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat.  In  twelve 
of  the  counties  where  the  saloon  tried  to  over- 
turn existing  prohibition  conditions  it  met 
with  defeat.  In  six  it  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  previous  judgment  and  coming  back  to 
power.  In  two  counties  that  had  tried  a  return 
to  the  saloon  for  two  years,  namely,  Wexford 
and  Mecosta,  the  "drys"  won.  But  in  five 
other  counties  already  in  the  "wet"  column  the 
same  condition  was  continued.  The  net  re- 
sult is  a  loss  of  four  counties ;  that  is,  only 
thirty-five  instead  of  thirty-nine  now  in  the 
"dry"  column.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  one 
solitary  county.  Van  Buren,  was  "dry." 

Dr.  James  T.  Black,  pastor  of  Bethany 
church,  on  March  31  received  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, forty  on  confession.  A  year  ago  there 
was  a  very  successful  series  of  meetings  held  in 
this  church,  with  an  evangelist.  But  this  year 
Dr.  Black'  threw  the  responsibility  upon  the 
members  and  did  the  preaching  himself.  This 
church  is  finely  situated  for  growth. 

The  fifth  week  of  the  series  of  Lenten  serv- 
ices at  the  Detroit  opera  house  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  A.  Vance, 
D.  D.,  of  Detroit  and  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D., 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Both  preached  a  full 
gospel  in  a  winsome  way,  and  left  behind  them 
a  deep  spiritual  impression.  The  closing  week 
was  divided  between  the  denominations,  the 
first  day  being  given  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
were  represented  by  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Fitschen, 
Jr.,  the  new  pastor  of  Jefferson  Avenue  church. 

The  noon  shop  meetings  that  have  been  held 
in  Detroit  during  the  past  few  years  may  have 
had  some  new  impulse  from  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement;  but  they  anticipated  its  work. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  have  been  doing 
their  full  share  in  this  way ;  and  with  encour- 
aging results.  If  there  is  any  gulf  between  the 
workingman  and  the  church  this  has  helped 
greatly  in  bridging  it  over. 

The  Detroit  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation offers  a  welcome  to  several  denomina- 
tions. There  are  Lutherans,  German  Reformed, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Ger- 
man Evangelical,  United  Presbyterian,  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  and  Canadian  Presbyterian 
in  the  association.  It  is  rare  that  "theology" 
is  discussed.  There  is  a  fine  program  for  the 
coming  three  months. 

Cadillac  Avenue  church.  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell 
pastor,  is  holding  evangelistic  meetings,  the 
preaching  being  by  the  various  pastors.  Me- 
morial church,  Rev.  J.  Marcus  Skinner  pastor, 
is  to  commence  similar  meetings  next  week. 

William  Bryant. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Walter  Halsey  Clark 

Rev.  Walter  Halsey  Clark  was  born  July  2, 
1832,  at  Milton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
grew  to  manhood.  Having  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1854  he  taught 
for  two  years  in  Cornwall  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  then  spent  two  years  of  theological  study 
at  Auburn  Seminary  and  a  third  year  at  Union 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859. 
Following  his  ordination  he  was  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  sailed  under 
commission  to  the  Corisco  mission.  Ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  on  the  island  of  Corisco, 
during  which  time  he  translated  a  large  part 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Benga  dialect, 
and  was  three  times  chosen  to  represent  the 
Presbytery  of  Corisco  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Returning  to  this  country  he  settled  at  Ponca, 
Neb.,  and  until  1878  served  actively  the  cause 
of  home  missions  on  the  prairies.  From  1878 
to  1887  he  taught  at  Silver  Ridge,  Neb.,  and 
then  moved  to  Parkville,  Mo.,  where  the  last 
quarter  century  of  his  life  was  passed  as  one 
of  the  valued  helpers  in  Park  College  family. 
He  died  March  21. 

"Father  Clark,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 


was  a  man  of  rare  spirituality  and  sweetness  of 
character,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in  an 
unobtrusive,  almost  a  secret,  way.  For  ten 
years  he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  Platte  Pres- 
bytery. He  gave  to  the  church  a  daughter, 
Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark  of  the  Ferozepore 
(India)  mission;  Rev.  Walter  J.  Clark  of  the 
Lahore  mission.  Rev.  James  G.  Clark  of  Lyons, 
Neb.,  and  Rev.  Edgar  D.  Clark  of  Lexington, 
Neb.  In  addition  to  them  his  widow,  who  was 
Miss  Maria  M.  Jackson,  to  whom  he  was 
united  on  the  mission  field  in  1861,  and  a  son, 
W.  R.  Clark  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  survive  him. 

A.  D.  W. 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Criswell 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Criswell,  oldest  member  of 
Bloomington  Presbytery,  died  at  his  home  in 
Normal,  111.,  March  12,  in  his  92d  year.  Mr. 
Criswell  was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Va.  He 
graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1849, 
and  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  1852.  He  was 
the  first  commissioned  colporteur  to  enter  the 
New  England  states  with  the  books  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  In  1852 
he  was  licensed  and  at  once  came  to  Illinois 
with  his  wife.  He  remained  as  pastor  of  North 
Sangamon  church  for  sixteen  years.  From 
the  church  a  number  of  young  men  went  into 
the  army  when  the  war  came  on.  Mr.  Criswell 
visited  the  army  several  times,  carrying  sup- 
plies and  working  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  his  congregation.  In  1868  he  removed 
to  Normal,  where  he  continued  evangelistic  and 
missionary  work.  He  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment    of    seven  churches. 

Mr.  Criswell  spent  a  year  in  the  Willa- 
mette valley  in  Oregon  doing  mission  work. 


With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 


Many  Sabbath  Schools  Are  Prospering— Lec- 
ture on  "The  Thing  That  Makes  Milwaukee 
Famous  in  the  Philippines." 

Many  Sabbath  schools  of  Milwaukee  Pres- 
bytery are  enjoying  prosperity  in  a  high  degree. 
The  Sheboygan  school  has  grown  in  the  last 
four  months  from  forty-five  to  100.  Rev. 
Samuel  P.  Todd,  pastor  of  the  joint  fields, 
reports  that  on  a  recent  Sabbath  the  attendance 
at  West  Allis  was  140  and  at  Berean  134. 
Northminster  chapel  has  so  many  scholars  that 
more  room  is  needed.  Bethany  church  has  such 
a  crowded  building  that  steps  toward  securing 
a  new  one  are  being  taken.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist  at  Washington  Park  church.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  Westminster  Sabbath 
school  reports  revealed  that  the  school  had 
grown  from  420  to  522  during  the  past  year. 
Other  schools  might  also  be  mentioned. 

On  recent  Sunday  evenings  a  count  of  those 
in  attendance  at  Immanuel  church  revealed  the 
fact  that  47  per  cent  of  the  audience  was  men. 
One  reason  for  this  showing  is  the  efficient 
work  of  "The  Fisherman's  Club" — a  group 
of  men,  who  meet  once  a  week  with  the  min- 
ister. Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  at  a  downtown  grill- 
room to  discuss  church  matters  and  to  assign 
among  themselves  the  names  of  men,  especially 
newcomers,  whom  they  desire  to  enlist.  Dr. 
Jenkins  has  given  a  series  of  Lenten  lectures 
at  S  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoons  under  the 
auspices  of  the  young  woman's  guild,  the 
general  subject  being  "The  Fundamentals  of 
Christian  Faith." 

March  4  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Sabbath  school  out  of  which  Hope  church  has 
grown.  A.  J.  Kroes,  an  elder  in  Calvary  church, 
was  the  moving  spirit  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  superintendent.  He  and  his  wife  were  made 
the  recipients  of  a  handsome  gift  and  his  two 
daughters,  who  have  also  been  efficient  helpers, 
were  given  bouquets. 

Special  services  were  held  in  Peseverance 
church  the  week  preceding  Easter.  The  pas- 
tor is  Rev.  R.  S.  Donaldson. 

Recent  accessions  are  as  follows :  Berean, 
Rev.  S.  P.  Todd  pastor,  seventeen ;  Calvary, 
Rev.  James  Oastler  pastor,  four ;  Westminster, 
E.  A.  Cutler,  D.  D.,  pastor,  fifteen. 

During  Passion  week  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  Westminster  conducted  daily  devo- 
tional services. 

Dr.  Jenkins  has  prepared  a  lecture  on  the 
work  of  Rev.  Roy  H.  Brown  in  the  Philip- 
pines, to  be  illustrated  with  slides.  Elder  Wil- 
liam H.  Edwards  has  been  giving  this  lecture 
most  eflfectively  in  various  churches  under  the 
title  "The  Thing  That  Makes  Milwaukee 
Famous  in  the  Philippines."  E.  A.  C. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
1-11  East  Ohio  Street     -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 

(Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  etc. ) 

Own,  Offer  and  Recommend  First  Mortgages 

en  Improved  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada 

Fall  information  and  illustrated  report  free  on  reqaeat, 
impiyins:  no  obligation,  addressed  to 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treasurer 

Granite  Building.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RepreMDtatiTes  in  NewTork,  Boston,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Wubinitra 

370,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "STd* 

AlrMdy  Sold  le  ThonHmds  ot  Churohoa 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
268  PagM  1  00  Naw  Songa  Sorlpturo  Raadlnga 

S25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  man 

Betiumable  samples  maOed  to  "earnest  itK/utrers" 
THE  BIBLOW  JL  MAIN  CO.,  N»w  York  or  Chioaco 

The  Best  Way 

The  nse  of  the  INDIVID- 
TAL    COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE has    Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  liOrd's 
Supper   In    thousands  of 
churches.   It  will  do  so  for 
70ur  church.     Send  for  lUustrated 
price  list. 
INDITIDCAL  COBnCHIOH  SEBTICB  CO. 
107-109-111  B.  Wsbssk  ATcaos  Ckleaco 


Stereoptlcona  and  Bfcv* 
Ingr    Picture  Machines, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Bell- 
gloua.  Educational,  and  (Jen- 
eral  Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    I<antems  and 


slides  rented.  C.  H.  Stebbins,  1028  Main  St.,  Ean.  City,  Mo. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Local  Men  and  Religion  Events -Dr.  G.N.  Luc- 
cock's  Helpful  Catechism  — Extending  the 
Influence  of  a  Downtown  Church. 

Among  those  from  outside  who  are  assisting 
Chicago  in  its  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
the  week  are  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
of  Rochester,  John  L.  Alexander  of  New  York, 
W.  C.  Pearce,  Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  H.  F. 
LaFlamme  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  E.  Adams  of 
Korea  and  Rev.  A.  Herbert  Gray  of  Glasgow. 
Noonday  meetings  were  announced  to  be  held 
in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  At  a  downtown  luncheon 
this  (Thursday)  noon  Mr.  Alexander  is  expected 
to  speak  on  boys'  work  and  Professor  Rauschen- 
busch will  speak  at  a  luncheon  Friday  noon  on 
social  service.  The  campaigns  in  each  of  the 
eleven  districts  are  being  pursued  simulta- 
neously, five  evenings  being  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  the  five  great  themes  of  the 
movement.  Many  of  the  speakers  mentioned 
are  scheduled  to  speak  at  these  district  platform 
meetings  and  institutes.  The  campaign  will 
close  with  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  next  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.,  at  which 
Professor  Rauschenbush,  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone  and  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis  will  speak. 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  Accepts  Call 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  accepted  the  call  recently  extended  to 
him  by  Hyde  Park  church  and  he  will  enter 
his  new  work  about  the  middle  of  May.  He  has 
been  pastor  in  Wilmington  seven  years. 

T.  Martin  Towne,  a  widely  known  composer 
of  sacred  music,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city 
April  4.  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  musical 
editor  of  David  C.  Cook  Company's  publica- 
tions. At  one  time  he  was  musical  director  of 
Lake  Forest  Academy. 

Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of  Moody  Institute  has 
been  spending  several  weeks  in  and  about 
London,  speaking  in  a  number  of  prominent 
churches  and  giving  a  series  of  Bible  lectures 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  meetings  which  he  has 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  evangelistic  taber- 
nacle have  been  spoken  of  as  "taking  on  the 
appearance  of  the  best  days  of  Spurgeon." 

Miss  Julia  Eraser,  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  will  give  the  principal  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterial 
Society  of  Home  Missions,  which  is  held  in 
Oak  Park  First  church  today. 

George  W.  Perkins  to  Speak 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  for  the 
year  will  be  held  this  Thursday  evening,  April 
II,  in  the  LaSalle  hotel.  George  W.  Perkins, 
the  guest  of  honor,  will  speak  on  "Business  and 
Government."  Because  of  the  wide  reputation 
of  Mr.  Perkins  as  an  authority  on  industrial 
and  commercial  questions  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  attendance  will  be  large.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  wish  to  hear  the  address  but  cannot  come 
in  time  for  the  banquet. 

Dr.  George  N.  Luccock  of  First  church,  Oak 
Park,  has  prepared  a  series  of  simple  and  in- 
forming questions  and  answers  dealing  with 
admission  to  church  membership  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  member  to  the  church. 
These  have  appeared  in  a  series  in  the  church's 
bulletins  and  have  been  a  distinct  aid  in  help- 
ing young  people  and  others  to  understand  just 
what  the  steps  are  leading  up  to  membership 
in  the  church.  The  pastor  was  of  the  opinion 
that  far  too  many  persons  were  deterred  from 
joining  the  church  becatise  they  regarded  with 
apprehension  either  the  examination  as  to  doc- 
trine or  the  taking  of  the  required  obligations. 
The  questions  and  answers  may  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  further  use  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

The  spring  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery 
was  held  in  Campbell  Park  church.  Rev.  George 
H.  Simonson  pastor,  Monday,  April  8.  Dr.  G. 
N.  Luccock  was  chosen  moderator.  Further 
notice  of  the  meeting  will  appear  next  week. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  next  Monday, 
April  15,  at  which  time  the  election  of  com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assembly  will  take 
place. 

Roseland  church,  Rev.  Robert  O.  Thomas  pas- 
tor, enjoyed  an  exceptional  Easter  season.  At 
the  communion  service  twenty-five  members 
were  received,  eighteen  coming  on  confession 
of  faith. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  in  an  open  letter  to 
his  church  members  regarding  the  problems  of 


a  downtown  church  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting suggestions  to  his  people  regarding  the 
improvement  of  their  imposing  church  property. 
He  urges  that  an  echo  organ  be  installed, 
thereby  greatly  enhancing  the  musical  features 
of  the  services ;  that  an  electric  lighted  tower 
clock  be  purchased ;  that  first-class  chimes 
be  placed  in  the  tower ;  that  an  outside  stone 
pulpit  be  erected,  from  which  the  minister  may 
address  the  passing  throngs ;  that  a  drinking 
fountain  and  attractive  seats  be  placed  in  the 
lot  to  the  north  of  the  sanctuary ;  here,  too, 
an  awning  could  be  spread  under  which  noon- 
day services  could  be  held.  Dr.  Shaw  believes 
that  all  of  these  things  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
influence  of  Second  church. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Ministers  Are  Stirred  by  Revelations  of  Bad 
Housing  Conditions  in  Certain  Sections— 
Churches  Report  Growth. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  on  a  recent  Mon- 
day were  deeply  moved  by  hearing  Bernard 
J.  Newman  of  the  Philadelphia  housing  com- 
mittee tell  of  the  fearful  congestion  of  popula- 
tion in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  and  the 
unsanitary  conditions  prevailing,  scores  of 
ledgers  being  crowded  into  small,  unventilated 
rooms  and  large  families  into  one  room  or  into 
underground  cellars  without  light  or  air.  He 
described  whole  sections  without  sewers  or 
underground  drainage ;  the  alleys  and  streets 
filled  with  filth  ;  everything  conspiring  to  breed 
vice  and  disease.  While  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  the  past  few  years  to 
honor  visiting  dignitaries  and  to  lay  out  park- 
ways and  build  boulevards,  and  to  serve  as 
"graft"  for  contractors  and  corrupt  politicians, 
these  sections  have  been  left  uncared  for.  It 
it  not  surprising  that  the  death  rate  in  Phila- 
delphia should  be  higher  than  in  many  other 
cities.  A  committee  of  ministers  was  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  the  housing  committee  in 
efforts  to  improve  conditions. 

Mount  Airy's  Tenth  Anniversary 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  April  the  Mount  Airy 
congregation.  Dr.  John  Calhoun  pastor,  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of 
its  church  building.  An  historical  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  pastor  and  addresses  were 
made  by  present  and  former  superintendents 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  by  an  elder.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Herrick,  president  of  Girard  College.  The 
following  Monday  evening  the  annual  congress 
of  the  church  was  held.  About  $17,000  has 
been  contributed  to  home  mission  causes  and 
$22,000  to  foreign  missions  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  church.  Two  missionaries  and  fifteen 
orphans  are  supported  abroad. 

Trinity  church.  Chestnut  Hill,  having  com- 
pleted a  new  Sunday  school  and  parish  build- 
ing and  made  extensive  alterations  in  the 
church  auditorium,  celebrated  the  event  by  spe- 
cial services  the  first  Sunday  of  April.  In  the 
morning  Dr.  Louis  R.  Benson  was  the  preacher, 
and  the  Margaret  Hollis  Memorial  baptismal 
font  was  dedicated.  In  the  evening  Dr.  W.  P. 
Merrill  of  Brick  church,  New  York,  who  was 
the  first  pastor  of  Trinity  before  going  to  Chi- 
cago, preached.  The  present  pastor  of  Trinity, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Tyler,  has  been  with  the  church 
seventeen  years  and  the  field  has  prospered 
under  his  ministry. 

At  the  March  communion  of  Bethany  church. 
Dr.  Jarvis  pastor,  there  was  witnessed  the 
largest  attendance  for  years.  Thirty-three  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  membership,  making 
309  during  the  year.  Eight  children  were 
baptized.  The  work  continues  encouraging  in 
this  large  downtown  congregation. 

Accessions  at  Various  Churches 

At  the  communion  of  Union  tabernacle,  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter  pastor,  600  persons  participated 
and  sixteen  were  received  into  membership. 
At  Susquehanna  Avenue,  Dr.  R.  T.  Jones  pas- 
tor, forty-six  were  received.  This  is  Dr.  Jones's 
only  pastorate,  and  the  first  Sunday  of  May  he 
will  celebrate  his  thirtieth  anniversary.  At 
Trinity  church.  Dr.  R.  B.  Wallace  pastor,  six- 
teen were  received.  Dr.  Wallace  was  formerly 
pastor  of  Grace  church  and  during  the  four- 
teen years  he  has  been  with  the  two  churches 
the  additions  to  membership  have  averaged 
nearly  100  yearly.  At  Westminster,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rutherford  pastor,  thirty-nine  were  received, 
a  number  being  men  and  their  wives. 

Covenant  church  of  Germantown  joined  re- 


True 
Economy 

The  difference  in 
cost  between  an  alum 
baking  powder  and 
the  highest-class 
cream  of  tartar  bak- 
ing powder  would  not 
amount  for  a  family's 
supply  to  one  dollar 
a  year. 

Dr.  Price's  is  the 
standard  cream  of  tar- 
tar baking  powder.  It 
makes  the  food  de- 
licious and  healthful. 


Note. — You  cannot,  if  you 
value  good  health,  afford  to 
use  cheap,  low-grade,  alum 
baking  powders.  They  are 
apt  to  spoil  the  food  ;  they  do 
endanger  the  health.  All 
physicians  will  tell  you  that 
alum  in  food  is  deleterious. 


cently  with  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hathaway  in 
celebrating  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  and  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate 
over  the  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hathaway  were 
pleasantly  and  generously  remembered  by  the 
church. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  preached  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Tabernacle  church.  Dr.  W.  H.  Oxtoby  pastor, 
on  the  last  Sunday  morning  of  March,  the  an- 
niversary of  its  missionary  societies,  listened 
to  a  most  interesting  address  from  Rev.  J.  E. 
Williams,  vice-president  of  the  University  of 
Nanking,  China.  His  theme  was  the  situation 
in  China,  its  factors  and  real  significance  for 
the  kingdom.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Williams 
addressed  the  congregation  of  the  First  church. 

Tabernacle  church  will  at  an  early  date  erect, 
in  the  front  part  of  the  church  auditorium,  a 
stone  and  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  its 
former  pastor.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook.  This 
form  of  a  memorial  Dr.  McCook  expressed  a 
preference  for  in  his  will. 

The  Greenwich  Street  church.  Dr.  William 
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Hutton  pastor,  received  twelve  members  on  a 
recent  Sunday  evening.  Ten  were  from  the 
Sunday  school,  eight  of  them  boys.  This  is 
the  thirty-fourth  successive  season  in  which 
special  services  have  been  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  assisted  by  the  members  of  this  church. 

W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Organizations  Formed  to  Conserve  Results  of 
Men  and  Religion  Campaign-Dr.  Sneed's 
Tenth  Anniversary. 

A  most  important  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  was  held 
April  3  at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  A  subcommittee 
of  seven,  which  has  had  under  consideration 
plans  for  the  conservation  of  results  so  far 
obtained  and  the  future  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  reported  to  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred. The  subcommittee  stated  that  more  than 
400  churches  had  appointed  committees,  and  that 
more  than  250  churches  had  appointed  the 
five  committees  and  were  engaged  in  pushing 
the  five  phases  of  the  work.  Bible  study  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Allegheny  County  Sab- 
bath School  Association,  missions  to  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  evangelistic  work 
to  the  Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee,  com- 
munity extension  and  boys'  work  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  social  service  to  the  committee  com- 
posed of  the  social  service  committee  of  the 
committee  of  one  hundred,  the  college  men's 
social  service  group  and  representatives  from 
other  organizations  engaged  in  social  service 
work.  This  combined  committee  is  to  be  called 
the  Pittsburg  Social  Service  Organization. 
Aside  from  this  it  was  decided  to  form  a  com- 
mitteemen's council,  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  committee  from  each  branch  of  the  work. 
Excellent  reports  are  coming  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts  in  Pittsburg  and  also  from  the 
auxiliary  cities.  Pittsburg  expects  to  send  the 
full  quota  of  thirty  to  New  York  to  the  con- 
servation congress. 

Dr.  A.  Herbert  Gray,  pastor  of  the  Colege 
and  Kelvinside  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land,- visited  Pittsburg  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. Dr.  Gray  was  invited  by  the  committee 
of  one  hundred.  His  principal  scheduled  ad- 
dress was  at  a  Christian  men's  congress  in 
Second  church  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  session  and  congregation  of  East  Liberty 
church  is  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Sneed.  Dr. 
Sneed  has  been  very  successful  in  the  pas- 
torate of  this  important  congregation,  and  his 
church  takes  high  rank  in  the  line  of  giving 
to  missions.  The  membership  is  nearly  1,600 
and  is  thoroughly  organized.  During  the  last 
few  months  a  new  departure  was  made  with 
regard  to  music.  Professor  R.  J.  McDowell 
has  been  made  head  of  the  church  music  de- 
partment. The  plan  is  to  develop  the  musical 
talent  of  the  church,  beginning  with  the  Sunday 
school  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

At  a  recent  congregational  meeting  of  Home- 
wood  Avenue  church  a  building  committee 
of  ten  was  authorized  to  secure  plans  and  de- 
termine the  cost  of  a  new  church  building. 
The  congregation  recently  purchased  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  present  building  and  plans  to 
sell  the  present  church  property,  which  is  of 
considerable  value  for  business  purposes.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  session  was  increased 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  During  the  year  142 
were  added  to  the  church,  and  after  pruning 
the  roll  the  session  will  report  to  the  Assembly 
a  membership  of  1,100. 

First  church.  North  side,  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Malcolm  L.  MacPhail,  now  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  church  of  Boston.  North  church  has 
been  vacant  for  some  months  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  D.  S.  Kennedy.  Mr.  MacPhail  is  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  graduate  of  Franklin 
College  and  Auburn  Seminary.  Central  church 
of  Canonsburg  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev. 
J.  W.  McLeod. 

First  church  has  promoted  the  second  as- 
sistant, Rev.  Frank  H.  Stevenson,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  pastor,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Clokey,  who  accepted 
a  call  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  A  call  has  also  been 
extended  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Claudy,  a  Princeton 
Seminary  senior,  to  take  Mr.  Stevenson's  place. 

The  brotherhood  of  Sixth  church.  Dr.  J. 
Shane  Nicholls  pastor,  has  taken  up  a-  unique 
study  along  social  lines.  The  plan  is  to  look 
at  social  questions  from  a  Christian  standpoint. 
All  speakers  are  selected  by  the  session  of  the 
church. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Garvin,  pastor  of  the  Herron  Hill 
church,  received  fourteen  at  the  communion 
service  Sunday,  March  31.  Rev.  D.  C. 
Schnebley,  pastor  of  Central  chapel,  received 
seven.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Federating  Black  Hills  Churches 

The      Presbyterian      and  Congregational 
churches  of  Black  Hills  have  been  operating 
for  two  years  under  a  comity  agreement.  Re 
cently  important  exchanges  of  work  have  been 
effected. 

At  Lead  City  there  were  two  churches,  one 
Presbyterian  and  the  other  Congregational 
with  church  buildings  near  each  other.  Both 
were  in  a  weak  condition.  After  a  frank  dis 
cussion  in  a  federation  meeting  both  denomi 
nations  felt  that  a  union  of  the  two  churches 
might  be  effected.  The  federation  council  com- 
mittees, together  with  the  churches  at  Lead 
met  in  the  Congregational  church  at  Lead  and 
the  union  was  brought  about  on  the  following 
conditions  : 

That  the  new  federated  church  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  name  and  government ;  that  its 
membership  be  transferred  entire  ;  that  the  dea- 
cons and  trustees  of  the  Congregational  church 
become  members  of  the  Presbyterian  boards ; 
and  that  the  Congregational  church  building 
be  the  future  place  of  worship.  The  property 
belonging  to  the  Congregational  body  was  voted 
entire  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  so  that  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Lead  now  owns  two 
church  buildings  and  three  manses.  By  this 
union  it  will  be  possible  now  to  dispose  of  the 
unnecessary  holdings,  clear  up  all  indebtedness 
and  have  one  self-supporting  church.  The 
Presbyterian  pastor,  Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Hayes, 
will  have  charge  of  the  united  church. 

In  compensation  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Edgemont,  S.  D.,  which  was  composed  largely 
of  Congregational  people,  was  induced  to  re- 
quest presbytery  to  disband,  so  that  they  might 
reorganize  as  a  Congregational  church.  The 
property  at  Edgemont  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Congregational  church  when  organized. 
Rev.  Emil  Deitrich  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Lead  will  go  to  Edgemont  to  take 
that  field. 


McCormick  Seminary  Commencement 

The  presbyterial  examinations  of  the  seniors 
of  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  will  be  held 
in  the  seminary  chapel  Monday,  April  22,  7 
p.  m.  Communion  services  will  be  held  April 
23-24.  Oral  examinations  will  be  conducted 
in  the  chapel  beginning  each  day  at  9  a.  m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  President  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  K.  McClure  will  give  a  reception  to 
students,  alumni  and  friends  from  4  until  7. 
Thursday  is  commencement  day.  The  alumni 
meet  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  chapel  to  discuss  "Social 
Surveys  in  City  and  Country."  This  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Burchard  and  Rev.  Clair 
S.  Adams  of  Bement.  The  alumni  banquet  will 
be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  at  5  p.  m.  At  8  p.  m.  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  class  of  1912  take  place  in  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  The  address  to  the 
class  will  be  given  by  Malcolm  J.  MacLeod, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  New 
York  City,  on  "The  Ministry  Which  Our  Age 
Demands."  Diplomas  will  be  presented  and 
degrees  will  be  conferred.  Announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  successful  contestants  for 
the  Nettie  L.  McCormick  fellowship  in  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  and  the  T.  B.  Blackstone 
fellowship  in  New  Testament  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion certain  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who 
have  presented  the  best  work  on  prescribed 
subjects  in  the  different  departments. 


Woman's  Biennial  Assembly 

The  biennial  assembly  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  will  be  held  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  the  Brown  Memorial  church 
April  23-25,  opening  on  Tuesday  at  2  :30  p.  m. 
Dr.  Robert  Speer  will  address  the  popular 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  One  delegate 
may  be  sent  from  each  synodical  and  presby- 
terial society,  and  from  each  auxiliary  and 
young  people's  organization  contributing 
through  the  woman's  society.  Entertainment 
is  offered  to  all  delegates  and  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  813  St.  Paul  street, 
Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee.  Board  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Mrs.  G.  K.  McGaw,  1012  St.  Paul  street, 
Baltimore. 


IINDIVIDUALl 
"COMMUNION  SERVICE? 

_  IThe  Thomas  Special  Self-Col- 
\- — i  lecting  Cushioned  Tray  excels  j 
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I  and  self-coUectlne.    Best  for  pew  or  altar  com- 1 
I  RiuQion.    Used  with  short,  shallow  glass  (>>nt  I 
I  quality),  no  tipping  of  head.     Over  ri.OOOl 
I  Churches    now  use  Thomas   System.     Our  I 
"Special  Introductory  OEFer"  will  interest  yon.  f 
TBOniS  COnnUKION  SEIITICE  CO.  ,  Bux  1     Urn*,  OUo. 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

Serviceable  yet  ornate.    Your  office  or  home 
needs  them.    Dust  Sliield  makes 
them  dust  proof.    Patent  Equal- 
izer guides   and  controls  Easy 
operating  door. 

CATALOG  "  E"  shows  .Stand- 
ard or  Mission  Styles  to  match 
your  home  or  office  fumishings. 
Lower  in  price  than  you  think. 

Compact 
Filing  Sections 

Are  made  in  26  styles  for  every 
commercial  requirement.  Build 
on  one  or  two  sections  as  needed. 
Greatest  capacity  in  smallest 
space.  All  Quartered  Golden 
Oak  or  Birch  Mahogany. 

Vertical  File 
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Instantaneous  Ref- 
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Solid  Oali,  Uoller 
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Possesses  every  feature  required 
of  any  file.  Lever  Locking  Com- 
pressor Blocks  hold  papers  on 
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"1220"  Line 

Your  letters,  or- 
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stand  "At  Atten- 
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is  immediate. 
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Proof  Drawers  lield 
horizon  talon  Double 
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Cabinets  of  less  capacity  at 
lower  prices.  Cut  below  shows 
variety  of  styles. 

FREE  "FILING  SUGGESTIONS" 

This  booklet  helps  solve  filing  problems. 
Assists  in  your  selecting  equipment  from 

Catalog  "  D"— 64  pages  helpful  office  acces- 
sories, 4  lines  filing  devices. 

Catalog  "  E"— 2  complete  lines  Sectional 
Bookcases— handsome,  inexpensive. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Unusually  Extensive  Observance  of  Holy  Week 
—Dr.  G.  S.  Webster  Leaves  for  World  Tonr— 
Accessions  at  Yonkers. 

Perhaps  never  before  did  so  many  Presby- 
terian, Reformed  and  Congregational  churches 
in  the  New  York  City  district  observe  Passion 
week.  Brick  church  had  a  special  observance 
of  the  Lord's  supper  Thursday  afternoon.  At 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
Rev.  M.  J.  MacLeod  preached  Good  Friday 
morning  and  the  same  afternoon  the  choir 
rendered  Stainer's  "Crucifixion."  Broadway 
Congregational  tabernacle  held  services  nightly, 
with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  the 
pastor.  In  Northminster  church,  Rev.  Arthur 
H.  Limouse  pastor,  there  were  Holy  week 
services  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings. The  second  evening  there  was  a  union 
service  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Harlem 
in  this  church,  and  Easter  Sunday  a  sunrise 
service. 

Dr.  George  Alexander,  moderator  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  will  be  the  last  preacher  of 
this  season  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  Columbia 
University,  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service 
May  26. 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  late  of  Tyrone,  Pa., 
will  preach  his  first  sermon  as  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Labor  temple  next  Sunday. 

Dr.  William  L.  Cadman,  a  brother  of  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn,  has  left  the  New 
York  Methodist  conference  to  take  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  His  brother  left  Metho- 
dism some  years  ago  to  take  a  Congregational 
pastorate. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Niedermeyer,  new  pastor  of  Adams 
Memorial  church,  will  be  installed,  as  previ- 
ously announced,  April  14.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst   preaches   the  sermon. 

Professor  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  College,  Montreal,  Canada, 
preached  Easter  Snuday  morning  in  the  chapel 
of  Union  Seminary. 

Joint  Meeting  for  City  Missions 

A  great  audience  of  representative  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  of 
New  York  City  gathered  in  Carnegie  hall 
March  11  to  attend  the  first  joint  mass  meeting 
of  the  two  denominations  in  the  interest  of 
church  extension.  A  collection  was  taken  for 
that  purpose,  the  Presbyterians  putting  their 
offerings  in  blue  and  the  "Dutch  brethren" 
placing  theirs  in  yellow  envelopes.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  Dr.  George  Alexander. 
Speakers  for  the  Reformed  branch  were  Dr. 
David  J.  Burrell  of  Marble  Collegiate  church 
and  Professor  F.  R.  Hutton.  For  the  Pres- 
byterians the  speakers  were  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett 
of  Fifth  Avenue  church  and  Dr.  Wilton  Merle- 
Smith  of  Central  church,  chairman  of  the 
church  extension  committee.  The  duty  of  help- 
ing in  the  evangelizing  of  New  York  City  was 
emphasized. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  C.  Palmer, 
pastor  of  Emanuel  chapel,  a  branch  of  Univer- 
sity Place  church,  and  John  Elliott,  the  secre- 
tary, there  was  an  informal  reunion  on  Palm 
Sunday  of  "the  boys"  of  Drydock  mission  and 
the  chapel. 

The  Waldensian  church  which  Mrs.  John  S. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  is  erecting  in  the  heart 
of  Rome,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
to  become  a  national  Protestant  headquarters 
for  Italy.  It  will  seek  to  give  the  Waldensians, 
so  long  restricted  to  the  mountains  of  North- 
west Italy,  a  national  prominence  and  national 
scope  for  aggressive  work. 

Both  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  ^jrick  churches 
devoted  their  Easter  offerings  to  the  New  York 
City  evangelistic  committee  for  its  tent,  open 
air  and  shop  campaign  this  summer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  auxil- 
iary of  the  McAll  mission  in  France  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne  April  3. 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Thurber  presided  and  the 
speakers  were  Rev.  George  G.  Berry  of  the  mis- 
sion and  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church. 

Evangelistic  Institute  Lectures 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelistic  Insti- 
tute Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  is  giving  a  course  of  eight  consecutive 
Tuesday  evening  lecture  lessons  on  "Personal 
Evangelization."  This  institute  was  started 
four  years  ago  by  the  New  York  City  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union.  It  now  also  includes  the 
Epworth  League,  and  it  is  hoped  to  enroll  500 
members.    It  is  the  aim  to  train  young  people 


of  the  churches  for  intelligent  Christian  service. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  evangelistic  committee,  was  one 
of  the  chief  speakers  at  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  International  Christian  Police  Association 
the  afternoon  of  Palm  Sunday. 

A  memorial  service  for  the  late  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  honorary  president  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  will  be  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
board,  156  sth  avenue,  in  place  of  the  regular 
third  Tuesday  meeting,  April  16,  at  11  o'clock. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  sewing  school 
of  Alexander  chapel,  a  branch  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church,  were  held  April  6.  Dr.  Jowett  ad- 
dressed the  school.  Garments  made  by  the 
children  were  on  exhibition.  The  same  morn- 
ing the  closing  exercises  of  the  sewing  school  at 
the  John  Hall  Memorial  chapel,  another  branch 
of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  took  place. 

The  men's  association  of  Brick  church  held 
a  dinner  at  the  Yale  Club  the  evening  of 
April  8.  There  were  addresses  by  Rev.  Shep- 
perd  Knapp,  a  former  assistant ;  Dr.  James  M. 
Farr  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  formerly  pastor  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  Brick  church,  and  Dr. 
W.  P.  Merrill,  the  pastor.  Dr.  Merrill  told  of 
visions  of  even  greater  usefulness  for  this  his- 
toric church. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  "the  left 
arm"  of  Brick  church,  the  last  Sunday  in  March 
twenty-two  members  were  received.  Dr.  George 
S.  Webster,  the  pastor,  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter left  immediately  afterwards  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  sail  from  that  port  on  the  Mongolia 
for  Hongkong  on  a  world  tour.  They  hope 
to  see  the  missionaries  of  the  Brick  church, 
Mrs.  Henry  of  Canton  and  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Corbett  of  Tungchow,  and  their  grand- 
children, Alfred  Marling  Corbett  and  Hunter 
Corbett  II.,  named  for  the  venerable  Dr.  Hunter 
Corbett. 

Bryn  Mawr  Park  church  of  Yonkers  had  a 
day  of  special  rejoicing  on  Palm  Sunday,  when 
the  pastor.  Rev.  D.  G.  Lawson,  received  forty- 
two  members.  This  accession,  like  former  ad- 
ditions during  Mr.  Lawson's  pastorate,  is  com- 
posed largely  of  heads  of  families  from  many  of 
the  evangelical  denominations  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Church. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin  of  Rochester  Semi- 
nary, who  is  well  known  at  the  Winona  Bible 
conference,  has  been  called  to  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Baptist  church  in  New  York  to  succeed  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked. 
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Make  Your  Netif  York  Home 

TheCUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  ?  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
l^HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate:  $2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  euest.  "Permanent** 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  Nodust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

CL  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
55d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  miuutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 
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WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
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From  Various  Cities 

Tacoma 

Olympia  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  new 
church  at  Sumner  April  16  at  7  :30  p.  m.  The 
women's  presbyterial  society  met  in  Olympia 
First  church  this  week. 

Tacoma  First  church  has  adopted  the  budget 
plan  of  benevolences. 

Puyallup  church  is  prospering  under  its  new 
pastor,  Rev.  Milo  B.  Loughlin.  The  member- 
ship has  been  considerably  augmented. 

Rev.  Floyd  E.  Dorris,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Tacoma  missions  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Centralia, 
Wash. 

At  the  Quinalt  Indian  reservation  on  the 
Pacific  coast  several  hundred  Indians  are 
located  and  it  is  expected  that  the  government 
will  place  2,000  or  3,000  more  there.  Until 
a  year  ago  almost  no  missionary  work  had  been 
done  among  them  except  by  the  Shakers.  The 
board  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Foster,  who 
had  formerly  labored  among  the  Utes  in  Utah, 
to  them.  By  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  a  comfortable  house  has  been  erected. 
An  epidemic  of  smallpox  greatly  hindered  activ- 
ities during  the  winter,  but  they  have  resumed 
work. 

Rev.  John  M.  Pamment  has  removed  to  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  where  he  is  engaged  in  work  on 
The  News,  a  temperance  and  reform  paper. 

The  church  at  DuPont  is  still  vacant,  but  is 
being  supplied  by  Professor  W.  E.  Roe  of 
Whitworth  College.  O.  T.  Mather. 

The  Twin  Cities 

Rev.  Warren  E.  Shirey,  who  accepted  the 
position  of  pastor-evangelist  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Central  Dakota  and  Sioux  Falls,  terminated 
his  pastorate  in  the  Arlington  Hills  church, 
St.  Paul,  Easter  Sabbath. 

The  church  of  South  St.  Paul  recently  re- 
ceived eleven  members.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Amos  I.  Dushaw. 

The  record  of  Macalester  church  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  shows  that  forty-four  have  been 
added  to  the  membership ;  the  Sunday  school 
numbers  200  ;  the  benevolences  have  increased. 
This  church,  so  closely  identified  with  the  life 
of  Macalester  College,  is  ministered  to  by  Dr. 
F.  D.  McRae,  who  also  teaches  in  the  college. 

Minneapolis  Presbytery  met  April  2  in 
Homewood  church.  Rev.  W.  S.  Middlemass 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  T.  Hall  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. A  regrettable  vacancy  was  made  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Hall,  for  the  past  four  years 
pastor  of  Bethany.  The  church  through  its 
representatives  expressed  high  appreciation  of 
his  services  and  requested  his  continuance  until 
June  I.  Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin  was  recommended 
to  the  Home  Board  for  reappointment  as  pas- 
tor-evangelist. 

Noonday  prayer  meetings  were  held  each  day 
during  Passion  week  at  the  Presbyterian  head- 
quarters in  the  Plymouth  building.  Dr.  R.  C. 
Hughes,  secretary  for  university  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Andrew  church  March  31  and  met  on  Monday 
with  synod's  committee  on  religious  work  in 
the  university.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

Denver 

Rev.  J.  K.  Hall  was  absent  for  some  weeks 
from'  the  church  at  Aurora  taking  a  rest  in 
California.  The  services  were  maintained  by 
Professor  Gregory  of  Westminster  College  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

South  Broadway  church  at  its  March  com- 
munion received  thirteen  members,  one  result 
of  a  Sunday  school  campaign. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  County  Sunday 
School  Association  of  Denver  the  schools  are 
engaged  in  a  "double-up  campaign."  The 
Twenty-Third  Avenue  school  has  crossed  the 
1,000  mark  in  attendance.  On  a  recent  Sun- 
day International  Secretary  Brown  conducted 
a  decision  service,  and  sixty-seven  young  people 
accepted  Christ. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Adams  of  Taiku,  Korea,  spent 
three  weeks  in  Denver  Presbytery,  visiting 
twelve  churches  and  deepening  their  interest  in 
missions. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Denver  Presbytery 
the  entire  session  was  given  to  the  report  on 
home  missions.  Maps  of  the  state  and  city 
were  prepared,  showing  all  the  churches  and 
the  regions  of  their  service.  A  blackboard  pre- 
sented the  facts  contained  in  the  budget,  with  the 
length  of  time  the  church  had  been  organized. 


the  total  amount  received  from  the  board, 
the  membership,  etc.  The  pastor-evangelist, 
who  is  also  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
committee,  made  his  report,  showing  much 
progress.  He  was  recommended  for  the  third 
year  of  service  in  this  capacity.  Five  student 
missionaries  will  labor  in  this  presbytery  and 
the  one  to  the  north  this  summer.  A  summer 
school  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  at  Estes  Park  in  July  in  the 
interest  of  the  rural  church  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson.  A  minimum 
salary  provision  was  also  adopted  by  presby- 
tery, providing  for  $800  and  room  for  an  un- 
married man,  $900  and  manse  for  a  married 
man,  or  $1,000  where  there  is  no  manse.  No 
call  can  be  prosecuted  for  a  salary  under  this 
amount.  C.  K.  P. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Central  church  is  celebrating  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  this  month.  The  morning  of 
April  7  the  seventy-fifth  Easter  communion 
was  observed. 

As  usual.  Dr.  John  McDowell  held  Holy 
week  services  every  night  in  Park  church,  his 
general  subject  being  "The  Cross  of  Christ  and 
Our  Life."  The  evening  sermons  were  il- 
lustrated. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Beattie,  new  pastor  of  Munn  Ave- 
nue church,  East  Orange,  held  Passion  week 
services,  his  theme  for  the  week  being  "Studies 
in  Christ's  Character." 

Central  church.  Orange,  has  elected  three 
new  trustees.  A.  Ward  Brigham,  C.  K.  En- 
sign and  R.  E.  Danforth.  The  year  just  closed 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  the  church. 

Elias  G.  Heller,  who  died  recently,  was  for 
twenty-five  years  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Forest  Hill  church,  of  which 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Lewis  is  pastor. 

After  a  service  of  fifty  years  in  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Edward  Payson  Gardner  retired  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Chester,  which 
he  has  served  eight  years.  Easter  Sunday  he 
preached  a  reminiscent  sermon.  He  has  held 
pastorates  in  Cherry  'Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Hoboken 
and  Chatham,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Forest  Hill  congregation  has  decided  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  to  cost  between 
$50,000  and  $60,000.  As  soon  as  $20,000  has 
been  secured  the  ground  will  be  broken.  The 
old  building  will  be  remodeled  and  connected 
with  the  new  one,  thereby  affording  ample 
facilities  for  the  Sabbath  school,  woman's  de- 
partment and  the  officers. 

Omaha 

Omaha  Presbytery's  woman's  missionary  so- 
ciety was  in  session  at  the  North  church  part 
of  the  week  of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign. 
The  program  was  strong.  The  meeting  voted 
adversely  on  the  young  people's  society  being 
returned  in  its  oversight  and  responsibility  to 
the  general  boards  of  the  church. 

Lowe  Avenue  church  has  voted  a  continuance 
of  the  one  budget  plan  for  the  second  year, 
with  $5,000  as  the  objective.  This  congrega- 
tion shows  marked  advance  in  thorough  meth- 
ods under  the  leadership  of  Nathaniel  Mc- 
Giffen,  D.  D.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  budget 
will  be  devoted  to  benevolences. 

A  Sunday  noon  business  men's  Bible  class, 
conducted  by  E.  H.  Jenks,  D.  D.,  of  First 
church,  is  the  strongest  class  of  its  character  in 
any  of  our  churches  of  the  city.  This  is  the 
third  year  of  its  sessions. 

Covenant  church  has  determined  on  self 
support  for  the  new  church  year.  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Fleming  is  pastor. 

Westminster  chapel  at  5th  and  Grace  streets, 
supported  by  Westminster  church,  is  main- 
taining a  fine  Sunday  school  in  this  unin- 
viting section  of  the  city.  The  school  is 
graded,  with  separate  rooms  for  three  depart- 
ments. 

Omaha  federation  of  churches  has  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  monthly  entitled 
The  Federation  Bulletin.  R.  H.  H. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Miller,  formerly  pastor  of  First 
church,  Rochester,  is  again  settled  in  the  church 
of  Warsaw,  having  returned  to  a  parish  he 
shepherded  in  earlier  years. 

The  congregation  of  Brighton  church  is 
deeply  interested  in  progress  being  made  toward 
a  new  building.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  estimated  cost  is  already  in  hand.     It  is 
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purposed  to  have  the  dedication  without  debt, 
and  without  any  effort  at  debt  raising.  During 
the  past  year  thirty-two  members  have  been 
received,  and  the  benevolences  for  last  year 
have  reached  the  $1,000  mark. 

Third  church  is  seeking  to  impress  its  mem- 
bers with  the  importance  of  the  communion 
service.  Communion  "tokens"  have  been  sent 
to  all  members  in  the  form  of  a  little  card 
to  be  signed  and  handed  in  when  one  attends 
communion.  They  are  entered  in  a  rollbook ; 
thus  the  minister  and  session  may  have  a 
record  of  communion  attendance. 

Columbus 

Rev.  Joseph  Lauman  is  now  supplying  the 
church  at  Dillonvale. 

Special  services  were  recently  held  in  the 
Laurelville  church,  the  pastor.  Rev.  B.  S. 
Hughes,  being  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  L.  McWil- 
liams.  Fourteen  united  with  the  church.  A 
special  campaign  has  been  in  progress  at 
Whisler,  also  served  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Rev. 
N.  W.  Sager  of  Columbus  has  assisted. 
Twenty-one  young  people  have  accepted  Christ. 

W.  H. 


News  ot  the  Churches 


Missouri 

Rev.  Newton  Cavens  has  received  a  call  to 
Doniphan,  where  he  has  been  preaching  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Money  has  been  pledged 
to  repair  the  manse  and  members  have  been 
received  and  a  junior  Endeavor  society  of  forty 
members  organized. 

The  remodeling  and  rebuilding  of  the  manse 
of  Main  Street  church,  Carthage,  has  been 
completed,  the  building  dedicated  and  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  L.  J.  Lewis, 
and  his  family.  A  former  pastor.  Rev.  Elbert 
Hefner,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  McCaughtry  of  Car- 
thage First  church  took  part  in  the  dedicatory 
exercises.  Revival  services  are  to  be  held 
in  Main  Street  church  this  month  under  the 
direction  of  W.  B.  Holmes,  D.  D. 

The  executive  commission  of  Missouri  Synod 
meets  today,  April  11,  in  Kansas  City  to  devise 
means  of  assisting  the  litigation  committee  in 
the  prosecution  of  church  cases  growing  out  of 
the  union  now  pending  before  the  courts.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  Reverends 
Charles  C.  McGinley  chairman,  John  H.  Miller 
secretary,  John  L.  Roemer,  G.  F.  Harbour,  S.  D. 
Jewell,  W.  H.  Black,  S.  C.  Palmer,  E.  H. 
Gelvin,  W.  C.  Templeton,  Henry  Little,  D.  M. 
Clagett  and  Elder  O.  M.  Fry. 

South  Dakota 

The  church  at  Mitchell,  Rev.  Henry  Snyder 
pastor,  recently  welcomed  six  members  by  pro- 
fession. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  conducted 
in  Ardmore  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Surbeck  there  were 
eight  accessions. 

After  nearly  four  years  as  pastor  Rev.  S.  H. 
Aten  was  recently  released  from  the  churches 
of  Manchester  and  Bancroft. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Gallaher,  pastor  elect  of  Rapid 
City  church,  at  the  last  communion  received 
eighteen  members,  five  on  profession. 

An  Endeavor  society  of  fifty  members  is 
proving  a  great  aid  in  the  work  of  Sturges 
church,  Rev.  C.  D.  Erskine  pastor.  The  men 
are  also  maintaining  a  strong  organization. 

Huron  church  is  preparing  for  the  coming 
in  May  of  the  pastor-elect,  Hubert  Ketelle 
of  McCormick  Seminary's  senior  class.  H.  P. 
Carson,  D.  D..  continues  as  the  stated  supply 
in  the  meantime. 

Iowa 

This  has  been  a  prosperous  year  for  the 
churches  of  Council  Bluffs.  During  the  year 
First  church  has  received  sixty-nine  members. 
Second  fifty-five,  Bethany  twenty-one,  and 
built  a  new  manse  costing  $2,500  ;  Glendale  has 
received  eight  members. 

Central  Park  church,  Cedar  Rapids,  has  had 
substantial  growth  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  by 
removal.  There  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
and  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school.  The  salary 
of  Dr.  S.  D.  Conybeare  was  increased  in  recog- 
nition of  his  service  during  the  past  five  years. 
Seven  young  men  have  gone  from  the  church 
into  the  ministry. 


Afton  church,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
J.  N.  Strain,  has  the  largest  Sabbath  school 
in  its  history. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Weatherwax  has  just  closed  his 
fourth  year  of  service  at  Belleview.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  in  Middleton 
there  were  twenty-four  additions  to  the  church, 
twenty-two  on  confession.  The  all-day  meet- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  series  was  especially 
helpful.  The  budget  plan  has  been  adopted. 
Rev.  L.  V.  Nash  is  pastor. 

Rev.  John  S.  Hamilton  has  closed  helpful 
meetings  in  Red  Oak  which  were  supported 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  pastor.  Dr.  C.  A.  Berger.  Dr. 
Berger  has  accepted  a  call  to  Greeley,  Colo., 
where  it  is  hoped  one  of  the  members  of  his 
family  who  is  ill  may  recover. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Olivet  church. 
Cedar  Rapids,  reports  all  showed  a  healthy 
condition.  The  brotherhood  has  a  membership 
of  253.  The  business  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a  supper,  where  families  were  served  in 
groups.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  E.  Winslow 
Brown,  has  been  there  nine  months. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  company  attended 
the  annual  business  meeting  and  dinner  of 
Glidden  church,  Rev.  W.  H.  Parker  pastor. 
Reports  showed  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,200, 
with  a  good  balance  on  hand.  Despite  several 
dismissals  there  is  a  net  gain  in  membership. 
Benevolences  total  $465.  The  Endeavor  so- 
ciety has  purchased  a  piano. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Cherokee  church  was 
held  in  the  new  edifice  recently.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  supper  and  program.  The  $7,500 
promissory  note  given  by  the  trustees  to  pay 
the  balance  of  the  obligations  on  the  new  build- 
ing has  been  more  than  covered  by  interest 
bearing  pledges  which  are  being  paid  before 
maturity.  This  meeting  concluded  three  years 
of  service  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Bean,  who  was  voted 
an  increase  in  salary.  Apart  from  individual 
gifts  to  the  boards  totaling  $1,000  the  benev- 
olences approximated  nearly  another  thou- 
sand. Ten  members  were  received  at  the  last 
communion. 

Meetings  which  led  to  one  of  the  greatest 
revivals  ever  seen  in  central  Iowa,  outside  of 
the  greater  cities,  recently  closed  in  Maxwell, 
a  town  of  about  800  people.  Rev.  James  Ray- 
burn  of  Marshalltown,  presbyterial  evangelist 
for  Waterloo  Presbytery,  and  his  singer,  Harlan 
A.  Riggs,  led  the  work.  The  Methodists  united 
in  the  meetings,  which  began  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  but  were  later  transferred  to  the 
Methodist  church  and  then  to  the  opera  house 
Special  cottage  meetings  were  held  daily,  also 
meetings  for  the  business  men.  From  sixty  to 
eighty  people  were  present  at  these.  A  daily 
meeting  was  held  by  the  students  of  the  high 
school,  at  which  fifty  or  more  were  present. 
When  the  meetings  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  110  had  confessed  Christ.  In  the 
High  school  every  student  but  five  was  con- 
verted. Of  the  converts  60  per  cent  were  men 
and  boys.  Among  them  were  some  of  the 
leading  business  men  and  the  mayor.  Sixty- 
four  came  into  the  Presbyterian  church.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Ilsley  is  the  pastor.  Forty-one  were 
received  into  the  Methodist  church  ;  ten  united 
with  the  Christian  church  and  a  few  go  to 
churches  in  outlying  neighborhoods. 

Washington 

Since  last  November,  when  Rev.  J.  W.  Beard 
became  pastor  of  Hoquiam  First  church,  thirty- 
five  have  been  added  to  the  roll.  No  revival 
service  has  been  held.  The  pastor  and  the 
session  meet  in  prayer  every  Sabbath  morning. 
About  five  days  of  every  month  are  devoted 
to  work  among  the  logging  camps,  services 
being  held  nightly.  The  men  in  the  woods 
appreciate  the  work  done  and  when  in  town 
over  Sunday  many  of  them  come  to  church. 

Ohio 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Delphos  church. 
Rev.  O.  Harter  pastor,  reports  showed  igo 
now  enrolled  in  the  main  department  of  the 
Sunday  school,  twelve  on  the  cradle  roll  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  home  department.  A  new 
pipe  organ  has  recently  been  installed. 

Park  church,  Dayton,  is  much  encouraged 
since  the  installation  of  Lester  S.  Boyce,  D.  D. 
A  brotherhood  has  been  organized  and  the  Sab- 
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bath  school  has  increased  in  membership.  At 
the  March  communion  sixteen  members  were 
received  and  a  Sabbath  school  class  of  boys 
who  were  already  church  members  appeared 
before  the  session  and  church  to  consecrate 
themselves  anew. 

Over  200  men  of  First  church,  Wellsville, 
sat  down  to  a  banquet  recently  given  by  West- 
minster class,  of  which  the  pastor,  William 
G.  Reagle,  D.  D.,  is  teacher.  An  address  on 
"The  Church  and  the  Men  of  Today"  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  F.  P.  Reinhold  of  First  church, 
Warren. 

New  York 

First  church.  Port  Jervis,  will  soon  dedicate 
a  new  three  manual  organ,  having  electric  and 
pneumatic  action,  electric  motor  and  all  the 
modern  type  of  registers,  couplers,  etc.  The 
entire  cost  is  upward  of  $6,000. 

Nearly  200  men  were  present  at  the  fifteenth 
annual  banquet  of  Rippey  class  for  men  in 
Geneva  church.  Dr.  William  W.  Weller  pastor. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  C.  E.  Ogden 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  dean  of  Rochester 
Seminary. 

Since  the  coming  to  Waterbury  Memorial 
church  of  Rev.  George  C.  Frost  a  few  weeks  ago 
affairs  have  taken  on  a  hopeful  aspect.  The 
men's  Bible  class  has  been  largely  increased, 
and  the  "children's  church"  conducted  by  the 
pastor  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  fifty. 

Pleasantville  church  recently  installed  a  new 
pastor,  Rev.  George  Hugh  Smyth,  formerly 
assistant  to  Dr.  W.  Merle-Smith  of  Central 
church.  New  York  City.  Those  who  took 
prominent  part  were  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.  D., 
of  Union  Seminary;  Dr.  Merle-Smith,  Joseph 
R.  Duryea,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  James  P.  Gillespie,  Rev. 
Carl  Elmore  and  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Dunham. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  thought  of  abandoning 
Pleasantville  church,  but  a  grmip  of  earnest 
laymen  took  hold  of  affairs  and  th'e  membership 
has  grown  from  forty-two  to  more  than  200.  A 
men's  club  has  an  active  membership  of  125. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  who  was  called 
to  the  Madison  Avenue  church,  Elizabeth,  has 
begun  work  in  his  new  field. 

Rev.  John  B.  Edmondson,  pastor  since  1891 
of  Second  church  of  Belvidere,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  pastorate. 

The  foreign  missionary  society  and  the 
home  missionary  society  of  First  church,  Mont- 
clair,  have  decided  to  unite  under  the  plain 
name  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  ways  and  means  committee  of  First 
church,  Arlington,  which  is  planning  to  erect 
a  new  building,  has  decided  on  $35,000  as  a 
maximum  cost  for  the  church  proper.  Rev. 
William  Coombe  is  pastor. 

Edward  P.  Gardner,  D.  D.,  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  Chester  church  on  account  of 
impaired  sight  and  ill  health,  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  April  14,  when  he  will  have  com- 
pleted fifty  years  in  the  ministry. 

Kansas 

Girard  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Neosho 
Presbytery,  was  organized  in  1869.  The  origi- 
nal building  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  and  the 
following  year  the  present  brick  structure  was 
erected.  The  church  also  owns  a  manse ;  the 
whole  property  has  recently  been  put  in  ex- 
cellent repair  and  is  free  from  debt.  The  pres- 
ent pastor.  Rev.  A.  H.  Morrison,  has  been  with 
the  church  two  years.  It  is  especially  signifi- 
cant that  the  midweek  services  have  become 
a  power  for  good,  with  an  increasing  attendance 
and  interest. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  Carlton  L.  Koons  of  Eau  Claire  has  be- 
gun his  new  pastorate  over  Ashland  First 
church.  Regular  services  have  been  maintained 
during  the  winter  and  the  church  placed  in 
good  condition  financially.  Dr.  L.  C.  Smith 
closed  his  supply  work  at  Ashland  March  31 
and  is  ready  to  supply  other  vacant  pulpits. 

Illinois 

At  the  woman's  annual  presbyterial  mission- 
ary meeting  for  Bloomington  Presbytery  held 
in  Onarga  church  March  25-27  over  sixty 
delegates  were  present.  The  last  annual  reports 
of  this  church  showed  encouraging  results,  not- 


withstanding heavy  losses  by  removals.  All 
indebtedness  has  been  met.  Recently  eighteen 
members  were  received,  all  on  profession  but 
one.  Rev.  R.  E.  Anderson  has  entered  on  his 
thirteenth  year  in  this  pastorate. 

Arkansas 

Rev.  J.  D.  White,  Morrilton,  is  available  for 
work  with  another  church,  as  the  two  Presby- 
terian churches  of  that  town  have  agreed  upon 
a  basis  of  union  and  the  present  ministers  are 
retiring  from  the  field.  It  was  during  the 
three  years  that  Mr.  White  was  at  Ada,  Olka., 
that  the  two  churches  there  also  consummated 
a  union. 

Indiana 

During  the  last  fifteen  months  over  100  have 
united  with  Jeffersonville  church.  The  congre- 
gation engaged  in  a  successful  "March  cam- 
paign of  thirty-one,"  i.  e.,  one  new  member 
for  every  day  in  March.  Rev.  Charles  I.  Truby 
is  pastor. 

Dedication  at  Groton,  S.  D. 

The  dedication  of  their  new  house  of  wor- 
ship on  March  24  by  the  church  of  Groton 
is  worthy  of  special  emphasis.  It  was  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  organization, 
which  has  grown  from 
a  membership  of  nine  to 
150.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  Scott  Butt,  is  the  only 
pastor  the  church  has 
had,  and  he  is  serving 
his  twenty-fourth  year 
in  this  field.  He  grew 
up  at  York,  Pa.,  grad- 
uated from  Lafayette 
College  and  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  career 
in  South  Dakota,  where 
his  labors  have  helped 
incalculably  in  building  up  Christ's  kingdom. 
Into  this  new  house  of  worship  built  aftef  the 
old  one  had  been  twice  enlarged  the  Sabbath 
school  of  York,  Pa.,  put  a  fine  art  window. 
The  building  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture, 
modern  in  arrangement,  specially  adapted  to 
Sunday  school  needs,  will  seat  over  400  and 
cost  $23,000.  It  is  considered  the  best  and  most 
expensive  house  of  worship  at  present  in  the 
synod.  Half  the  money  was  contributed  at  the 
dedication,  and  with  enthusiastic  spontaneity  by 
a  congregation  representing  all  the  town,  a 
place  of  only  1,100  population,  surrounded  by 
a  rich  farming  region.  The  arrangements  of 
the  new  building  afford  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  the  people  from  the  country,  who 
can  eat  their  basket  dinners  in  the  basement. 

Last  year  this  district  had  the  worst  crop 
failure   of   its   experience.     Nevertheless  last 


Rev.  J.  Scott  Butt 


New  Church  at  Groton,  S.  D. 

fall  the  congregation  contributed  $2,500  toward 
the  endowment  of  synod's  college  at  Huron, 
and  still  made  good  their  record  for  leading 
the  synod  in  contributions  to  missions  and  the 
benevolent  boards  of  the  church.  These  facts 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  one  would 
appreciate  their  liberality  at  the  dedication. 

The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  W. 
H.  Kearns,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis.  At  the 
afternoon  services  Rev.  D.  McCIellan  Butt  of 
Britton,  twin  brother  of  the  pastor,  spoke,  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  C.  C.  Todd  of  Aberdeen,  pastor 
at  large  of  the  presbytery,  and  by  Elder  E.  H. 
Grant  of  Huron,  synod's  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary. 

Ten  pupils  of  the  Mossop  Memorial  Indus- 
trial School  at  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  were  received 
into  Huntsville  church  at  a  recent  communion 
after  a  period  of  careful  instruction  by  the 
pastor. 
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Financial  Situation 

American  financiers  readily  acquire  the  gift 
to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  when 
that  view  is  optimistic,  as  it  has  been  during 
the  past  week  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
American  investors  were  pleased  to  be  en- 
couraged in  their  hope  for  better  times  by  the 
confident  words  of  the  British  chancellor  in 
introducing  to  parliament  the  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  He  referred  to  business  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  as  stronger  than  for 
any  time  in  years  past  and  predicted  that  the 
uncertainties  accompanying  the  presential  elec- 
tion would  have  no  serious  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  United  States.  The  general  tone  of 
business  has  been  decidedly  hopeful  for  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Concerning  the  British  view  of  America's 
trade  in  the  immediate  future  a  New  York 
correspondent  says : 

"This  favorable  forecast  of  the  outlook  came 
when  routine  trade  news  contained  an  indica- 
tion of  considerable  expansion  in  consumption. 
The  record  of  iron  output  this  last  month  shows 
that  the  production  for  the  month  was  the 
largest  in  two  years  and  that  the  output 
at  the  close  of  the  month  was  at  a  rate 
which,  if  maintained,  would  this  year  estab- 
lish a  new  high  record. 

May  Set  New  Iron  Record 

"We  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  28,700,000 
tons,  whereas  the  maximum  output  for  any  year 
in  the  past  has  been  27,300,000  tons.  Thus  the 
news  which  comes  from  the  country's  prin- 
cipal industries  fits  in  with  and  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  bears  out  other  indications  of 
improvements  which  hold  out  hopes  of  still 
greater  betterment  as  the  year  advances." 

The  coal  strike  in  this  country  has  not  had 
the  permanent  deleterious  effect  which  some 
feared.  Indeed,  Wall  street  was  confident 
from  the  first  that  an  early  settlement  would 
be  reached.  Merchants  in  all  lines  as  a  rule 
are  in  good  condition,  but  their  shelves  are 
somewhat  bare  and  they  are  preparing  for 
healthy  expenditure  for  new  goods,  and  are 
calling  on  the  banks  accordingly.  There  is  a 
larger  amount  of  commercial  paper  on  the 
market  than  reported  at  any  other  time  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  demand  for  our  money 
abroad  has  not  been  heavy  and,  since  the  re- 
serves of  many  American  institutions  have 
been  low,  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
European  situation  to  draw  on  this  secondary 
reserve,  thereby  causing  a  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance at  home. 

Gleanines  fa-om  the  Financial  Field 

— The  controller  of  the  currency  announces 
that  during  March  twenty-eight  applications  to 
organize  national  banks  were  received.  In  the 
same  month  nineteen  banks,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $1,915,000,  were  authorized  to  begin  busi- 
ness, of  which  number  twelve,  with  capital  of 
$315,000,  had  individual  capital  of  less  than 
$50,000,  and  seven,  with  capital  of  $1,600,000, 
had  individual  capital  of  $50,000  or  over.  On 
March  31  the  total  number  of  national  banks 
organized  was  10,168,  of  which  2,903  had  dis- 
continued business,  leaving  in  existence  7,365 
banks,  with  authorized  capital  of  $1,041,410,- 
435.  and  circulation  outstanding  secured  by 
bonds  $717,001,493. 

— Chicago  banks  shipped  $4,000,000  more  cur- 
rency to  the  country  in  March  than  they  re- 
ceived from  outside  shipping  sources.  They 
sent  out  $12,000,000,  the  largest  amount  so 
far  this  year,  received  a  couple  of  millions 
from  the  East  and  $5,774,000  from  other 
direct  shipping  sources.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  shipments  exceeded  the  total 
outside  receipts  by  $5,261,000. 


Improving  the  Sabbath  Schools 

The  thorough  fundamental  work  being  done 
by  representatives  of  the  Sabbath  School  Board 
IS  indicated  by  this  brief  resume  of  what  was 
accomplished  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Buchanan  and  his 
associate,  Mr.  Williams.  In  a  fifteen  days' 
tour  they  came  in  touch  with  twenty  Presby- 
terian Sunday  schools,  holding  from  one  to 
three  meetings  with  the  workers  in  each.  The 
Westminster  Standard  of  Excellence,  training 
classes  and  home  departments  and  cradle  rolls 
were  explained.  Five  or  six  schools  of  standard 
grade  were  found.  By  this  personal  contact 
the  board  is  everywhere  bettering  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  in  the  Sabbath  schools. 
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The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.)  haye  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
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Men  and  Religion  Movement 


Conservation  Congress  Program 

Advance  sheets  for  the  program  of  the 
Christian  conservation  congress,  just  issued, 
show  more  conclusively  than  anything  hereto- 
fore pulilished  the  tremendous  significance  of 
this  gathering  in  New  York  City  April  19-24. 
The  official  program  is  now  being  mailed  to  the 
delegates. 

The  first  two  of  the  eighteen  sessions  of  the 
congress  will  be  devoted  to  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  achievements  of  the  agencies 
doing  specific  work  for  men  and  boys.  These 
will  be  followed  by  meetings  to  consider  the 
various  themes  which  have  already  received 
such  effective  emphasis  in  the  several  cam- 
paigns. Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  will  preach  at 
the  farewell  meeting  in  Carnegie  hall. 


Institute  Leaders  in  Manhattan 

The  institutes  of  the  Manhattan  campaign 
for  the  three  evenings  of  April  15,  16  and  17 
at  8  o'clock  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Bible  Study — Professor  M.  A.  Honline, 
Broadway  tabernacle ;  W.  C.  Pearce,  Calvary 
M.  E.  church ;  Fred  S.  Goodman,  Woodstock 
Presbyterian  church. 

Missions — H.  F.  Laflamme,  Marble  Collegiate 
church ;  George  Heber  Jones,  Holy  Trinity 
Episcopal  church ;  Yutaka  Minakuchi,  Second 
Church  of  Disciples. 

Community  Extension — John  M.  Dean,  Madi- 
son Avenue  Reformed  church  ;  Charles  R. 
Drum,  St.  James  M.  E.  church  ;  A.  M.  Bruner, 
Holy  Faith   Episcopal  church. 

Boys'  Work — John  L.  Alexander,  St.  George's 
Episcopal  church ;  James  A.  Whitmore,  Re- 
formed church  of  Harlem  ;  R.  A.  Waite,  Mott 
Haven  Reformed  church. 

Evangelism — David  R.  Russell,  Rutgers  Pres- 
byterian church  ;  W.  R.  Lane,  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  church ;  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Pros- 
pect Avenue  M.  E.  church. 

Social  Service — Raymond  Robins,  Central 
Presbyterian  church ;  Charles  Stelzle,  Mount 
Morris  Baptist  church  ;  I.  J.  Lansing,  Tremont 
Baptist  church.   

Differing  Views  in  Los  Angeles 

Concerning  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign 
in  Los  Angeles  three  pastors  have  the  follow- 
ing comments  to  make  : 

"While  I  had  received  some  cautions  that 
the  movement  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
I  went  into  it  without  any  prejudice  against 
it  and  with  the  determination  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive all  that  I  could.  I  am  impressed  first  that 
the  name  fits  it  well.  It  is  Men  and  Religion. 
I  have  failed  to  realize  the  touch  of  God  or 
the  living  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  church's  present  ail- 
ment has  been  expertly  given  and  with  elo- 
quent presentation.  Honestly  I  fear  if  the 
methods  advocated  had  been  employed  in  my 
own  case  I  should  have  been  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilds  of  darkness.  I  do  not  believe  in  making 
theology  prominent,  but  I  have  not  much  ex- 
pectation from  any  teaching  that  ignores,  much 
less  disparages,  the  theology  of  the  Bible.  Still, 
I  have  gained  a  number  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions." 

A  second  minister  writes :  "The  movement 
has  done  two  great  services  for  the  church. 
It  has  brought  us  scientific  method  for  work 
and  also  a  platform  sufficiently  broad  for  D.  L. 
Moody,  George  Adam  Smith,  Jane  Addams 
and  Gipsy  Smith.  It  is  refreshing  to  feel  that 
in  the  morning  of  this  great  century  the 
church  is  not  to  be  given  over  to  rant  against 
devout  scholarship,  nor  is  it  to  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  small  and  fanatical  Bible  teachers, 
so  called.  Let  the  church  seek  great  things 
of  this  movement." 

A  third  pastor  writes  :  "This  movement  will, 
I  believe,  result  in  great  good  to  my  church. 
It  is  too  early  yet  for  its  fruits  to  be  seen. 
There  are  three  things  about  it  which  make  it 
both  inspiring  and  informing  :  First,  it  rightly 
assumes  the  church  is  now  in  a  transitional 
period.  Second,  the  movement  will  make  the 
church  stand  for  better  secular  government 
without  uniting  church  and  state.  It  will  make 
it  stand  for  better  politics  without  degenerating 
into  a  political  party.  It  will  make  the  church 
stand  for  better  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions without  cultivating  class  consciousness. 
It  will  make  the  church  emphasize  the  social 
message  of  the  gospel  without  detracting  from 


its  message  to  the  individual.  Third,  the  move- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  gospel  to  the 
world's  needs  in  a  scientific  way.  If  some 
such  program  as  that  outlined  by  this  move- 
ment is  not  adopted  by  the  church,  humanly 
speaking  her  work  will  fail.  It  looks  to  a 
revival  of  social  ethics  as  well  as  personal 
piety — the  bringing  up  of  social  morality  to 
the  level  of  personal  morality." 

Will  Conserve  Results  in  Omaha 

"More  service  for  the  kingdom  through  the 
churches — a  service  masculinely  directed  and 
varied  in  its  program"  is  the  slogan  blazed 
abroad  in  Omaha  as  the  result  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  campaign.  Omaha,  accustomed 
to  men's  religious  conventions,  as  that  of  the 
brotherhood  and  men's  missionary  gatherings 
of  national  scope,  is  feeling  that  this  one  has 
been  projected  on  lines  calculated  to  have 
most  abiding  results.  Attendance  was  not 
large,  but  the  key  men  of  the  churches  were 
given  impulses  to  service  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  campaign's  real  purpose  many  years. 
Outside  communities  were  well  represented. 
The  campaign  was  served  by  the  experts  of 
Team  No.  3 

By  street  evangelism,  commercial  club  din- 
ners and  private  conferences  a  varied  class  of 
citizens  were  reached.  The  newspapers  ren- 
dered commendable  publicity.  Men  and  boys 
of  the  churches  came  to  a  realization  of  their 
own  possibilities  of  service  as  never  before. 
The  conserving  of  the  effects  of  the  campaign 
will  be  studiously  planned  by  the  committees  in 
charge.    R.  H.  H. 

After-Effects  at  Indianapolis 

The  maximum  influence  so  far  in  the  com- 
munity extension  program  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  was  reached  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  recently  when  shop  meetings  were 
held  in  twenty-seven  factories.  Another  evi- 
dence that  the  central  committee  is  still  on 
duty  is  the  series  of  lectures  for  personal 
workers  being  given  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Taylor  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  To  this  might  be  added  the 
banquet  announced  by  the  committee  on  rural 
evangelism,  from  which  plans  for  the  summer 
campaign  are  expected  to  develop.       C.  R.  S. 


missioners  and  others  in  due  time.  Address 
W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  stated  clerk,  515  Wither- 
spoon  building,  Philadelphia. 


General  Assembly  Railroad  Rates 

Assembly  will  meet  in  Warren  Memorial 
church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  16.  Railroad 
associations  have  granted  reduced  rates  as 
follows  : 

1.  New  England  and  Trunk  Line  Association 
(north  of  the  Potomac,  east  of  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg),  1 cents  per  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  plus  2  cents  per 
mile  from  those  points  to  Louisville.  Going 
May  13,  14  and  15  ;  return  by  midnight,  June  4. 

2.  Central  Passenger  Association  (points  west 
of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  and  east  of  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis  and  north  of  the  Ohio), 
2  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction.  Going  May 
14,  15  and  16;  return  by  midnight,  June  4. 

3.  Western  Passenger  Association  (points 
west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  east  of  Den- 
ver, including  all  points  in  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  [part J, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  north  Missouri, 
northwestern  Illinois  and  northern  Michigan), 

2  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction ;  tickets  to 
be  sold  from  points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  from 
Hannibal  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  14  to  16, 
with  final  return  limit  not  later  than  midnight, 
June  4.  From  other  points  in  the  territory 
tickets  to  be  sold  May  13  to  15,  with  final 
return  limit  to  midnight  of  June  5. 

4.  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  (terri- 
tory south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi),  round  trip  rates  of 

3  cents  per  mile  one  way,  plus  25  cents.  Tickets 
to  be  sold  May  13  to  16,  20  and  21  ;  to  return 
until  midnight  of  either  June  3  or  June  4. 

5.  Southwestern  Passenger  Association  (in- 
cluding southern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
Texas),  2  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction  up 
to  the  eastern  gatevi'ays  of  the  Southwestern 
Association ;  from  these  points  the  fares  of 
connecting  railroads  are  determined  by  other 
associations.  Going  May  13  to  15,  return  by 
midnight,  June  5. 

Notices  more  in  detail  will  be  sent  to  com- 


Prayer  for  Sabbath  Observance 

The  Lord's  Day  League  of  New  England, 
the  Sabbath  observance  department  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Rest  Day  Associations  unite  in  announcing 
that  April  .  14-21  will  be  the  annual  world's 
week  of  prayer  for  the  better  use  of  the  Lord's 
day,  which  all  churches  are  invited  to  observe. 
For  thirty-four  years  certain  churches,  unions 
and  friends  of  the  cause  have  observed  this 
annual  period  with  increasing  and  enlarged  in- 
terest. It  is  reported  that  in  Great  Britain 
more  than  20,000  special  sermons  were  preached 
on  the  last  Lord's  day  Sunday. 


Needs  of  Indians'  Churches 

Some  months  ago  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  belt 
came  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  from  the 
Tasunkekokipapi  (Indian)  church  in  South 
Dakota.  We  hope  to  learn  of  some  white 
church  organization  in  city  or  town  which,  hav- 
ing discarded  its  bell,  would  like  to  prolong  in 
some  mission  field  its  days  of  usefulness,  but 
no  such  offer  has  reached  us,  and  we  seek  to 
present  this  and  other  needs  to  the  readers  of 
The  Continent.  Indians  do  not  have  clocks  or 
watches,  so  the  necessity  for  church  bells  can 
readily  be  appreciated. 

These  same  churches,  with  one  exception, 
are  without  communion  sets.  A  baptismal  bowl 
is  also  needed  in  each  of  these  churches.  To 
such  a  large  extent  have  individual  communion 
outfits  been  substituted  for  the  sin.gle  cup  sys- 
tem in  our  larger  churches  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  communion  sets  might  be  found  for 
these  "children  of  the  plains"  who  are  desti- 
tute. 

Correspondence  as  to  shipping  addresses  may 
be  had  with  the  box  department  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York 
City.  As  the  board  has  no  fund  upon  which  to 
draw  for  transportation  charges  these  should 
be  met  bv  the  donors. 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information?  abOUt  it 


Address  C.  M.  Stcffcna,  D.D..  President 
Dubuque  Seminary.  Dubuque.  Iowa 


iDorease  Interest  In  Servlois 

Yoa  can  do  that  ereiy  time  If  jroa 
aae  The  Hclntoah  Sciopticaa. 
Simplest,  most  effective  and  most 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
jector on  the  market.  First  cost 
quickly  forfotten  In  benefits  reaped.    Slides  showlni 

relicioas  scenes — pictures — all  accessories.  Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  PUy  Slides.    Ask  lor  our  list  of  famoDS 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  llliutratl«  slides.  Send 
at  once  for  the  bl(  New  Catalof  pSO. 
THE  McINTOSH  STEREOPnCON  CO..  37  RuMph  SL.CUof* 
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"The  Consumptives*  Holy  Grail" 

The  arid  region  of  the  Southwest,  embra- 
cing for  the  most  part  the  new  states  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  has  come  to  be  called, 
cn  account  of  its  health  restoring  climate, 
by  various  names — such  as  "Nature's  Sana- 
torium," "The  Land  of  the  Well  Country" 
and  "The  Sunshine  Land."  Recently  a  writer 
in  The  World's  Work,  who  had  recovered  his 
health,  wrote  under  the  title  "The  Consump- 
tives' Holy  Grail." 

Such  articles  as  he  has  written  and  such 
titles  as  these  above,  together  with  advice 
given  by  eastern  physicians,  have  contributed 
in  making  a  great  problem  for  these  new 
states.  Colorado  and  Texas  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  take  a  census  of  consumptives  within 
their  bounds  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  invent 
seme  method  to  prevent  their  coming.  But 
neither  of  these  states  receives  nearly  as 
many  sick  people  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  writer 
13  not  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  sick  of  other  states 
going  to  the  Southwest.  He  was  originally 
one  of  them  himself.  He  does,  however,  pro- 
test against  those  being  sent  who  have  not 
means  sufficient  to  provide  care  for  at  least 
six  months  following  their  arrival.  When  a 
few  people  from  all  over  the  country  come 


A  New  Cottage,  Gift  of  an  Individual  Donor 

to  the  Southwest  it  brings  a  crowd  of  sick 
ones.  But  the  problem  is  that,  according  to  an 
estimate  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, at  least  60  per  cent  of  all  who  go  to 
the  Southwest  have  no  money,  or  at  least  very 
little,  when  they  reach  there.  They  must  work 
or  starve  or  accept  charity.  The  last  thing  a 
consumptive  should  attempt  is  to  work  until 
told  by  his  physician  that  he  may  do  so.  Yet 
many  of  this  class  do  try  to  work  even  when 
they  have  enough  fever  to  blanch  the  cheek. 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  trying  to  do  what 
they  can  for  this  unfortunate  class  by  sup- 
porting a  sanatorium  at  Albuquerque.  About 
$40,000  has  been  expended  in  buildings  and  for 
individual  tent  cottages.  Funds  committed  to 
this  institution  are  administered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  patient.  Last  year  the  average  cost 
per  patient  was  $43  per  month — just  about  half 
•what  is  charged  at  the  private  sanatoriums. 
Several  patients  are  usually  provided  for  by 
eastern  friends  or  churches.  It  is  hoped  that 
ere  long  there  may  be  an  endowment  sufficient 
to  give  the  best  possible  treatment  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  a  universally  low  rate  to 
the  many  who  are  constantly  seeking  admis- 
sion. Presbyterians  everywhere  should  be  in- 
terested in  helping  to  solve  this  eastern  prob- 
lem set  down  in  our  far  West.  X. 


Restoring  Presbyterian  Harmony 

The  number  of  Presbyterians  residing  in 
Lawton,  Okla.,  does  not  exceed  200,  and  yet 
for  years  they  have  been  divided  into  three 
groups,  two  Presbyterian  churches  U.  S.  A. 
and  one  U.  S.  congregation.  The  home  mission 
committees  of  the  presbyteries  to  which  these 
churches  belong  have  given  unanimous  support 
to  an  effort  to  unite  these  three  congregations 
into  one  strong  church.  They  have  jointly  sub- 
mitted to  each  of  the  churches  resolutions 
which,  if  passed,  will  ask  the  respective  presby- 
teries to  take  steps  toward  union.  Each 
church  is  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  allow  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  two  presbyteries  to 
decide  with  which  General  Assembly  the  new 
organization  shall  be  affiliated. 


Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Neb.,  is  pushing 
the  sale  of  the  200  lots  donated  by  the  founder 
of  the  school.    The  proceeds  from  these  lots 


are  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  much  needed 
buildings.  The  first  of  the  group  of  buildings 
will  be  a  gvmnasium. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

.-^dams — Thief  River  Falls,  April  16,  11  a.  m. 
Albany — Hanover,  April  23,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Buffalo — Buffalo  New  Central,  April  15,  2:30. 
Cimarron — Helena,  April  16,  8  p.  m. 
Corning — Clarinda,  April  16,  3  :3o  p.  m. 
Iron  Mountain — Fredericktown,  April  16,  7  :30. 
Lamed — Geneseo,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Lehigh — Hazleton  First,  April  16,  2  p.  m. 
Muncie — Nobleville,  April  15,  3  p.  m. 
Nevada — Virginia  City,  April  16,  7 :3o  p.  m. 
Paris — Bogota,  April  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Phoenix — Phoenix  First,  April  11,  7:30  p.  m. 
Princeton — Kuttawa,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Rogersville — Johnson  City,  April  25,  7:30  p.  m. 
St.  Cloud — Browns  Valley,  April  16,  8  p.  m. 
St.  Louis — St.  Louis  West,  April  22,  8  p.  m. 
Steuben — Canisteo,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Washington — Washington  First,  April  15,  7:30. 
Waterloo — Toledo,  April  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wichita — Melvane,  April  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Zanesville — Newark  First,  April  15,  7:30  p.  m. 

Resignations 

Iowa — Waterloo  Northminster  :   F.  Schroeder. 

Minnesota— Warren  First :  M.  M.  Maxwell. 

New  York — Bainbridge :  C.  G.  Roop. 

Pennsylvania — Derry  (Carlisle  Presbytery)  : 
J.  A.  MacDonald ;  Reading  Washington 
Street :  E.  F.  Glasgo ;  Burgettstown  West- 
minster, E.  W.  Byers. 

South  Dakota — Scotland  :  E.  S.  Horton. 

Calls 

Colorado — Denver  North :  G.  W.  Arms,  Jr., 
Portland,  Ore.,  accepts ;  Greely :  J.  C.  Burger, 
accepts. 

Illinois — Newman  :  L.  M.  Montgomery,  accepts. 
Indiana — Romney   and    Spring   Grove :    O.  L. 

Prentice,  accepts. 
Minnesota — Rosedale  :  W.  G.  Williams,  accepts  ; 

Oak  Grove :  G.  Stanley,  accepts. 
Nebraska — Hebron :    J.    M.    Hamilton,  Battle 

Creek,   Iowa,    accepts;    Axtell :    L.  Keeler, 

Sylvan  Grove,  Kan.,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — Waynesboro  :  W.  H.  Orr  ;  Great 

Bend  :  F.  E.  Van  Wie,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  ac- 
cepts ;  Moosic :  C.  B.  Van  Dyke. 
Washington — -Vashon :  A.  N.  Smith,  accepts; 

Roslyn  :  S.  W.  Richards,  accepts. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

New  York — Prattsburg,  C.  N.  Terry  clerk. 
Ohio — Wapakoneta,  address  Samuel  Craig. 

Accessioits 

Illinois — Lewiston,   J.   T.    Sullivan  pastor,  15 
(12  by  confession)  ;  Indianapolis  Grace,  20. 
Washington — Vashon,  9,  A.  N.  Smith  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Woods— Franklin  Woods,  since  1893  an  elder  In 
Princeton  church  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  died 
March  15,  at  the  age  of  85.  The  sessioa  of  Princeton 
ehurch  has  caused  to  be  placed  on  its  records  an  ex- 
pression of  its  esteem  and  affection  for  Mr.  Woods, 
who  was  a  man  devoted  to  "the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  study  of  the  Bible  was  his  chief  joy;  its  promises 
were  his  rich  heritage.  He  was  ever  active  in  Christian 
service.  As  a  teacher  for  many  years  In  the  Sabbath 
school  bis  life  and  message  blessed  other  lives.  He 
was  profoundly  interested  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom:  he  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  missions. 
He  rests  from  his  labors  but  his  works  do  follow  hlm_ 

Wright— The  session  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  22. 
adopted  the  following  minute  relative  to  the  death  of 
Elder  Edward  M.  Wright,  which  occurred  Nov.  11, 1911 ; 

"Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  God  our  beloved 
brother,  Edward  M.  Wright,  has  been  called  from 
service  below,  to  service  above; 

"Resolved,  that  we  sincerely  mourn  our  loss,  and  the 
loss  of  our  church  in  the  death  of  this,  our  oldest 
member  In  point  of  time,  and  also  long  an  efBclent 
member  of  its  session. 

"Resolved,  that  we  record  our  unfeigned  love  for  the 
person,  and  our  profound  admiration  for  the  character 
of  our  departed  brother,  who  during  so  many  years 
lived  among  us  a  spotless  life  of  love  and  of  devoted 
service  to  our  Master. 

"Wise  in  counsel,  unflinching  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Interests  of  the  church,  untiring  in  labors  of  love, 
courteous  in  manner,  and  humble  in  spirit,  he  has  set 
us  a  worthy  example  as  an  ofBce-bearer  In  the  church. 
His  memory  should  be  to  us  an  ever  living  inspiration 
In  our  work." 


Before 
The  Sermon 

To  clear  and  strengthen  the  voice 
and  to  prevent  fatigue  of  the  vocal 
cords  take 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 

For  over  two  generations  these  convenient  little 
tablets  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  speakers 
and  singers. 

A  most  convenient  remedy  of  great  value  for 
coughs,  hoarseness,  sore  or  irritated  throat: 
contain  no  opiates  or  anything  harmful. 

Price  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

SAMPLE  FREE 

Jobn  I.  Brown  &  Son 

Boston,  Mass. 


The 
Trade  Mark 


O  fi  ^  Rogers 
lO^  /  Bros:' 


on  Spoons,  £tc,,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


BUY  A  6%  FARM  MORTGAGE 

and  your  worries  are  over.  More  than  Jl,2>0,000.00  of 
other  people's  money  has  been  Invested  through  me. 
Not  a  penny  has  been  lost.  Shall  I  send  you  Booklet 
A  ana  References?  CHiLRLES  C01.X!lIA.?r, 
a43  South  I>earborn  Street,  Chicago. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  forclassified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a  , 
Word,  including  the  address.  11  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  '-esponses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  FROIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts,  improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryoi;^Co..l23201dNattonal  Bank, Spokane.Wash. 

tF  you  WANT  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  SAFELY 
J.  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  good  interest  return, 
you  cannot  do  Ijetter  than  put  your  funds  In  high  grade 
Farm  Mortgages.  Your  principal  is  protected  by  Im- 
proved lands  that  are  worth  anywhere  from  twice  to 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  you  Invest.  These  lands 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  carried  away.  We  have  been 
in  business  many  years  and  have  so  handled  the  inter- 
ests of  our  clients  that  they  have  not  met  with  a  single 
loss.  If  you  have  400  dollars  or  more  to  invest  write 
to  us  for  our  loan  list  and  full  information.  E.  J.  Lan- 
der &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Please  mention  The 
Continent  in  writing. 

FOB  SALE— COMPLETE  SET  MINUTES  OF  GEN- 
eral  Assembly,  Old  and  New  Schools,  original 
Synod  and  first  Presbytery.  From  beginning  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  this  country  to  the  present.  Address 
"G,"  care  Continent,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

PERSONAL  TO  PASTORS— HAVE  YOU  TIME  YOU 
can  devote  to  work  in  your  congregation  of  a  sort 
directly  beceScial  to  your  people  and  profitable  to  you? 
If  so  write  "B,"  care  The  Continent,  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  or  509  South  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

TABLE  CLOTHS,  LAUNDRY  BAGS  FOR  SALE  BY 
women  of  North  Church,  Osaka,  Japan.  Address 
Mrs.  W.  H.  T.  Foster,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  BIBLE  SCHOOL  VISIT- 
or,  social  worker  in  ehurch,  or  general  assist- 
ant to  city  pastor,  by  a  woman  of  experience.  Refer- 
ences. Address  F,  care  Continent. 

WANTED-BY  WOMAN,  POSITION  AS  PASTOR'S 
assistant;  experienced  In  pastoral  duties;  stenog- 
rapher. Good  references.  Address  B,  care  The  Con- 
tinent. 

EVANGELISTS  TOY  AND  DICKSON  AVAILABLE 
tor  union  meetings.    Endorsed  by  Dr.  Chapman. 
Address  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

POSITION  IN  LIBRARY  OR  SCHOOL  WANTED  BY 
Presbyterian  minister,  graduate  of  college  and 
seminary.  Specialist  with  boys,  and  oratory.  G,  care 
The  Continent. 

FOR   ADOPTION  —  BLUE-EYED   BOY,  EIGHT 
months;  also  dark  girl  one  month.  1038  Bluff, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. For  rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOURS  

A TRAMP  AMONG  THE  ALPS.  FIFTH  SEASON. 
An  ideal  summer  vacation  for  your  boy,  or  for 
father  and  son,  led  by  a  nativelof  Switzerland.  Write 
Professor  F.  Anderegg,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  Also 
a  party,  England  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  250  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Facing  Facts  About  Winona 

Heroic  action  is  needed  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  in  our  Church. 
Every  Presbyterian  is  concerned. 

For  seventeen  years  Winona  has  done  a  work  that  has  been  of  incalculable  good  to  the  Church  at 
large.  Vigor,  enthusiasm,  spiritual  uplift  and  aggressive  evangelistic  zeal  have  come  into  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers  because  of  Winona. 

Constantly  increasing  effectiveness  has  characterized  this  enterprise.  Shall  this  work  cease  ?  Un- 
less there  is  an  immediate  rally  Winona  is  lost  to  the  Church. 

A  debt  of  $800,000.00  has  been  accumulated — made  necessary  by  conditions  and  approved  by  keen 
business  men.  $600,000.00  has  been  raised.  An  additional  $300,000.00  is  needed  to  liquidate  the  debt 
and  provide  for  a  working  capital.  After  careful  examination  of  the  institution  by  public  accountants 
it  is  demonstrated  that  when  free  from  debt  there  will  be  a  net  annual  income  of  at  least  $27,000.00. 

A  campaign  is  now  organized.    Every  state  will  be  canvassed  for  gifts. 

We  call  on  loyal  Presbyterians  for  the  Glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  good  name  of  His 
Church  to  place  Winona  on  a  sound  financial  basis  at  once.       Sincerely  yours, 


MINISTERS 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  St.  Louis 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago 

Rev.  George  N.  Luccock,  Chicago 

Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville 

Rev.  F.  W.  Russell,  St.  Louis 

Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rev.  Charles  Little,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Rev.  Henry  Webb  Johnson,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Monticello,  Ind. 

Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  Winona  Lake 

Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago 

Rev.  Robert  Watson,  Cincinnati 

Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Britan,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  Cincinnati 

Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  Pittsburg 

Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg,  St.  Louis 

Rev.  Frank  N.  Sneed,  Pittsburg 

Rev.  Malcom  J.  MacLeod,  New  York 

Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  New  York 

Rev.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum,  Cleveland 

Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Rev.  Harry  Nyce,  Peru,  Ind. 

Rev.  James  H.  Cole,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Rev.  David  M.  Sweets,  Louisville 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  Cleveland 

Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis 

Rev.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  Philadelphia 

Rev.  tdward  Y.  Hill,  Philadelphia 

Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Baltimore 

Rev.  W.  H.  Houston,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LAYMEN 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 

John  M.  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg 

William  Albert  Harbison,  Pittsburg 

Thomas  Kane,  Chicago 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Fort  Wayne 

E,  F.  Yarnelle,  Fort  Wayne 

William  P.  Carmichael,  St.  Louis 

Charles  H.  Worden,  Fort  Wayne 

Nolan  R.  Best,  New  York 

Everett  Sisson,  Chicago 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Chicago 

Senator  Fremont  Goodwine,  Indiana 

Major  W.  J.  Richards,  Indianapolis 

William  H.  Hubbard,  Indianapolis 

J.  J.  Humphreys,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Prentiss,  Chicago 

James  H.  Matchett,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

William  D.  Frazer,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


The  above  list  is  representative  only  since 
hundreds  of  other  names  could  be  secured. 


a'  csAi,^.**^**  from  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan 

sn  1  IViBi.  ■  ^-'^i't  av 


nbly, 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  12,  1912. 


REV.  S.  C.  DICKEY,  Gen'i  ivigi 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dickey: 

If  you  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I  ^ould  be  willing  to  add  to  the  burden  I  have  been  carrying  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Winona  Assembly,  I  would  have  challenged  the  statement  with  emphasis,  but  since  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  separate  the  Association  from  the  business  enterprises  necessary  for  its  establishment,  but  now  an  encumbrance,  I  find  my 
enthusiasm  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  am  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  it  calls  for.  While  I  would  prefer  to  work  with 
the  Assembly  unofficially,  I  am  willing  to  be  a  Director  if  the  Board  thinks  I  can  be  more  serviceable  in  that  capacity,  and  while 
I  think  the  honor  of  being  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  should  go  to  some  of  the  splendid  men  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  the  Assembly  has  made,  still  if  the  other  Directors  share  in  the  opinion  so  generously  expressed  by  Mr.  Studebaker,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  my  judgment  to  theirs. 

My  connection  with  the  Assembly  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  institution  being  put  upon  its  feet  entirely  relieved  from 
debt  and  in  a  position  to  plan  for  the  great  work  that  lies  before  it.  Our  hopes  are  apt  to  rise  as  our  interest  increases,  and  with 
my  new  vision  of  the  immense  influence  Winona  can  exert  through  its  Bible  Conference,  its  Schools,  and  its  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  money  can  be  raised. 

If  you  can  get  five  of  the  Board  to  raise  $50,000  each  I  will  try  to  raise  $50,000.  I  believe  it  can  be  done  and  when  done, 
we  shall  have  an  investment  in  which  the  security  will  be  absolute  and  the  interest  high—  it  will  be  a  loan  to  the  Lord  and  the  in- 
terest will  be  paid  daily  in  satisfaction. 

I  think  we  should  have  each  of  the  principal  denominations  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Excell  is  a  most  worthy  representative  of  the  Methodists  and  on  our  Advisory  Board  we  should  have  all  sections  of  the 
country  represented,  especially  those  sections  nearest  Winona.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  get  some  prominent  Presbyterians  of  the 
South  as  well  as  of  the  East,  North  and  West  to  identify  themselves  with  the  movement. 

Looking  forward,  I  can  see  an  increasing  multitude  blessed  by  the  activities  of  Winona  and  blessing  those  who  have  assisted 
in  making  it  a  center  from  which  religious,  moral  and  civic  virtue  shall  go  out  to  every  corner  of  our  beloved  country. 

 Yours  truly,  (Signed)  W.  J.  BRYAN. 

The  Winona  Campaign  clofes  June  30th,  1912.  We  appeal  to  every  loyal  Presbyterian  and  friend  of  Winona  for  a  subscription  Small  as  well 
as  large  subscriptions  cheerfully  received.    For  detailed  information  about  Campaign  write  to 

WINONA  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana 
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WHAT  CHINA'S  CRISIS 
SAYS  TO  THE  CHURCH 


nt.  But  their  minds  arc  made  up  to  Ihc  pacing  of  tlic 
lorraer  ways.  It  is  beyond  question  thafr  the  Cliina  of  lomorrow 
is  to  be  governed  by  foreign  ideals,  if  not  by  a  (oreipn  n.itibn — 


BY  ROBERT  FRANCIS  COYLE 


"That  Little  Welsh  Attorney" 

DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  MAN   OF  THE  HOUR   IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

"It  is  as  deep  a  stain 
upon  the  national 
flag  that  its  folds 
should  wave  over 
slum-bred  and  half 

A  Character  Sketch  by  J.  A.  Macdonald 

BY  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE  ^ 

Chicago  Facing  Her  Own  Facts 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS.  Editor  Afield  of  The  CoaUneot 

In  Darker  London  with  John  Burns 


BV  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


BY  MARY  E.  McDOWELL  ~< 


A    HYMN    OF  JOY 

BY    HENRY    VAN  DYKE 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner — Then  and  Now 

BY    JOHN    T,  McCUTCHEON 

Growth  of  Christian  Unity  in  a  Half-Century 

BY  THOMAS  KANE 

The  Work  That  Is  Up  to  the  Layman 

RtT  whx        "l.ym.n"?  The  layman  ia        BY  ROBERT  E,  SPEER        more  Ught  on  inporla"!  fluouons  of 
lust  a  man.  a  Chrisdan  man.    Th,  .  ■'"'1- ^k'  ;  "-l'"".! 

The  Church's  Advantage  with  Workingmen 

BY    CHARLES  STELZI.E 


The  Dalai  Lama's  First  Interview 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS                                                EJKot  AIl.U  o»  Tl.  Coo«QOI. 

1 

Above  and  below  are  shown  miniatare  reproductions  of  the  headings  • 
of  some  of  the  contributed  articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Continent.     Where  department  headings  are  shown 
they  refer  to  features  which  appear  regularly. 


ON    THE    TRAIL    OF  THE  WORLD'S  UNREST 

The  Tangle  of  Turkey 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS                                                  EJllor  AfieM  ol  The  Coolinenl 

The  Deliverance  of  Danny 


BY  WILFRED  T.  GRtNFELL 


The  Gospel  of  Hope  in  a  Poem 

BY   HENRY   VAN  DYKe 

What  Ought  the  Brotherhood  to  Stand  For? 


3Y   CHARLES   S.  HOLT 


THE  PR 

O  M  1  S  R  O 

BY 

WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN 

F  PEACE 

"Behold,  I  bring  you 

hall  be  to  all  the  people" 

The  Recall  of  Love          By  Ralph  Connor 

A  Human  Beacon  in  Jefferson  Market  Court 

BY   ADA  PATTERSON 

The  Southern  Man  and  National  Problems 

A  Little  Study  of  the  Southerner  of  the  Present  Day  and  Some  of  His 
GharacteriaticSv  and  the  Bearing  Thereof  Upon  the  Country's  Future 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS.  Editor  Afield  of  The  CoailoeDt 

Jiddah,  the  City  of  Eve 

BY  SAMUEL  M.  ZWEMER 

What  Americans  See  in  Distraught  China 


HALF  WAY  IN  THE  MEN  AND  RELIGION  FORWARD  CAMPAIGN 


Some  of  the  "First  Fruits' 


BY   FRED   B.  SMITH 


Perils  of  the  Country  Girl  in  a  B^  City 

^    YOUNG  «irl    from   a   ■mall  town 


BY  HELOISE  ARNOLD  ?*>llie  docs  not  write  ofteoer  and  then  wii 


The  Man  Who  Stood  for  Persia 

A  Young  American  Who  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


Some  CONTINENT  WRITERS 


Edward  A.  Steiner 
Wm.  Chalmers  Covert 
Francis  E.  Clark 
Marion  Harland 
William  H.  Foulkes 
Dr.  James  Denney 
G.  A.  Johnston  Ross 
Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 
Frank  E.  Higgins 


Edward  A.  Wicher 
Frederick  F.  Shannon 
Henry  C.  Shelley 
John  T.  Faris 
Charles  R.  Erdman 
H.  D.  Jenkins 
J.  Ernest  McAfee 
Charles  Stelzle 
J.  Ritchie  Smith 


Deliverin 


It  is  one  thing  to  lay  out  an  elaborate  prospectus  of 
what  a  high  class  religious  periodical  is  to  be,  and  another 
thing  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Many  a  man  with  a  worthy 
ambition  to  do  a  striking  thing  has  put  his  ideal  on  paper, 
and  even  promised  to  fulfill  it.  But  he  has  found  that 
realization  is  not  so  easy. 

In  relation  to  religious  journalism,  as  in  the  secular  de- 
partments of  life,  the  public  whose  support  is  sought  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  those  who  ask  patronage  shall  '  'deliver 
the  goods." 

The  Continent  believes  that  in  every  Christian  household 
there  should  be  a  Christian  periodical  which  will  help  to  re- 
late the  deepest  and  purest 


The  Editorial  Staff 

Nolan  R.  Best,  editor  of  The  Con- 
tinent, whose  helpful,  thought-and- 
action-provoking  "first-page"  edito- 
rial hasbten  such  a  widely  commended 
feature,  had  daily  newspaper  expe- 
rience before  entering  religious  jour- 
nalism and  has  been  active  in  various 
religious  and  reform  movements. 

Dr.  Richard  Sill  Holmes,  the  talented 
former  editor  of  The  Westminster, 
has  brought  to  The  Continent  (of 
which  he  is  corresponding  editor)  a 
characteristic  style  which  appeals 
strongly  to  readers  everywhere. 

William  T.  Ellis,  editor  afield,  is  a 
famous  traveler,  journalist,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  missions  and  other 
world  topics.  His  vivid  articles  on 
momentous  topics  and  his  sketches 
of  "human"  interest  have  been  a 
great  feature  of  The  Continent  and 
have  attracted  wide  attention. 

It  must  appeal  to  the  very 
best  qualities  of  its  readers,  and  it  must  speak  with  the  au- 
thority that  can  come  only  from  men  and  women  of  consecra- 
tion, ability  and  experience. 

Oa  the  borders  of  these  two  pages  are  reprinted  in  minia- 
ture the  headings  to  perhaps  a  half-hundred  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  The  Continent.  These  constitute  only  a  fraction 
of  the  good  things  that  have  been  published.  They  are  chosen 
almost  at  random.  A  large  part  of  them  appeared  without 
announcement  or  previous  promise  of  any  kind.  While  we 
have  forecast  a  fine  program  each  year,  we  have  sought  to 
give  a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  set  forth.  We  believe 
it  would  be  the  hearty  testimony  of  our  readers  that  the 
measure  has  been  filled  to  overflowing.  The  goods  have  been 
delivered,  and  very  much  more. 


and  most  spiritual  Christian- 
ity to  every  aspect  of  life. 
We  believe  every  Christian 
parent  owes  it  to  himself  and 
his  family  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  to  make  sure 
that  such  a  paper  shall  count 
for  its  full  value. 

But  we  believe  that  the 
paper  should  stand  on  its 
merits.  It  must  give  the 
worth  of  one's  money.  It 
must  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  the  best  in  sec- 
ular journalism.  It  must 
be  virile  and  alert,  sane  and 
progressive  and  always  grow- 
ing, though  everlastingly 
tenacious  of  its  principles. 


Some  of  the  "First  Page"  Editorials 

"Men  and  Religion"  in  Your  Church 
Let  Your  Leader  Lead 
The  Peril  of  Brotherhood  Ideals 
Social  Religion  More  Than  Social 

Rest-Day  Larceny 
The  Breadth  of  the  Bible 

Batting  Average  and  Sacrifice  Hits 
America  Hindering  China 


Some  CONTINENT  WRITERS 


Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 
John  Henry  Jowett 
Henry  van  Dyke 
Robert  E.  Speer 
William  P.  Merrill 
Robert  F.  Coyle 
James  G.  K.  McClure 
William  J.  Bryan 
Cleland  B.  McAfee 
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We  quote  also  a  few  of  the  suggestive  headings  from  the 
widely  quoted  "first- page"  editorial,  which  is  a  feature  of 
each  week's  issue.  This  editorial  by  Mr.  Best  has  had  a  con- 
structive and  inspirational  influence  in  Christian  America  that 
is  immeasurable.  It  is  copied  by  secular  as  well  as  religious 
periodicals,  quoted  by  ministers  and  public  speakers,  and  is 
frequently  in  demand  for  special  circulation. 

This  is  a  great  moment  in  the  religious  life  of  America. 
The  men  of  the  churches  are  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  and  their  power.  This  consciousness,  expressed 
in  several  successive  "movements,"  is  one  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  as  it  affects  the  life  of  all  our  churches  and  the 
future  of  all  our  country. 


The  Continent  is  not  the  or- 
gan of  any  one  "movement." 
But  it  speaks,  and  speaks 
vigorously,  for  the  best  things 
that  consecrated  men  of  the 
churches  are  seeking  to  do. 

Not  on  an  occasional  extra 
number  or  striking  feature, 
but  on  its  issues  for  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year  is  based 
The  Continent's  claim  to 
special  helpfulness.  Its  edi- 
torials, contributed  articles, 
literary  criticisms,  depart- 
ments for  the  home  and  up- 
to-date  religious  news  depart- 
ments, with  its  long- valued 
review  of  the  world's  events, 
make  it  a  genuine  dividend 
investment  for  any  one  who 
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Oliver  R.  Williamson,  managing 
editor  of  The  Continent  and  writer 
on  world  topics,  is  a  former  news- 
paper man  whose  succinct  style  has  long 
commended  his  work  to  reac'ers  of 
The  Interior. 

John  Timothy  Stone,  pastor  of  the 
biggest  Presbyterian  church  in  Chi- 
cago—  a  man's  man"  —  is  a  regular 
writer  for  The  Continent. 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  head  resident  of 
the  University  Settlement  back  of  the 
famous  stock  yards  in  Chicago,  has 
endeared  herself  to  our  readers  by 
her  near-to-life  editorial  articles.  Her 
viewpoint  is  definitely  Christian. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The 
Toronto  Globe,  Canada's  leading 
newspaper,  is  a  regular  staff  writer  for 
The  Continent.  His  special  articles 
are  revelations  of  the  men  who  are  di- 
recting the  currents  of  the  world's  life. 
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Above  and  below  are  shown  miniature  reproductions  of  the  headings 
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In  a  little  street  back  of 
HrOUn^  the  famous    St.  Stephen-s 

church  in  Vienna  one  of 
SbOP  editors    of   The  Con- 

tinent found  the  picture 
which  appears  upon  the  cover  of  this  week's 
issue.  The  photograph  has  already  been  lent 
to  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  for  use 
upon  its  poster,  "The  Cry  of  the  City." 

We  have  not  seen  anywhere  a  painting  that 
better  represents  the  Men  and  Religion  idea. 
In  it  is  the  appeal  of  the  city  and  the  com- 
passion of  the  Christ.  It  is  twentieth  century 
Christianity  pictorially  represented ;  for  the  city 
over  which  the  changeless  Christ  weeps  is  not 
the  walled  and  turreted  city  of  David,  with 
the  temple  of  Herod  resplendent  on  its  rock, 


but  just  such  a  city  as  the  whole  world  today 
knows — a  city  of  tenements,  of  factories,  of 
legislative  halls,  and  of  churches. 

The  problems  which  have  engrossed  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  during  this  past  year 
are  all  symbolized  in  this  painting.  Little  did 
the  artist  dream  that  his  conception  was  to  be 
sent  broadcast  over  the  western  continent  to 
preach  his  eloquent  gospel  of  human  need  and 
divine  mercy ;  for  the  Cry  of  the  City  can 
be  answered  only  by  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
revealed  in  the  service  of  his  disciples. 


"Efficiency"  has  become  the  watchword  of 
modern  commercial  life.  In  order  to  attain 
it  successful  business  men  are  adopting  every 


possible  device.  Books,  periodicals  and  trade 
publications  by  the  score  are  being  turned  out, 
all  with  "efficiency"  as  their  text.  And  this 
literature  is  read  with  avidity,  for  it  shows  the 
way  to  pecuniary  profit.  Economy  of  manage- 
ment, increase  in  output,  system,  these  and 
kindred  subjects  are  carefully  studied  by  the 
up-to-date  merchant  or  manufacturer.  It  is 
vitally  necessary  if  he  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
on-moving  stream  of  commercial  progress. 

Just  so  the  active  Christian  must  ever  ad- 
vance, must  strive  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  must  obtain  fresh 
information  as  well  as  aspiration  ;  he  must  h^ve 
knowledge  as  well  as  zeal.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  religious  paper  such  as  The  Continent  to 
furnish  this  help  for  Christian  people. 


THE  GOAL  IS  IN  SIGHT 

Before  the  General  Assembly  Meets 
we  hope  to  Consummate  this  Plan 

An  investment  that  combines  the  greatest  possible  security,  the  largest  justifiable  returns,  and  the  farthest 

reaching  results  along  missionary  lines 

ANNUITY  GOLD  BONDS 


OF  THE 


WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 

ISSUED    IN    DENOMINATIONS  OF 

$500-$l,000-$5,000 

Paying  Interest  to  the  Annuitant  from  5%  tO  10%  according  to  age 

This  issue  is  limited  in  amount,  and  so  attractive  have  these  Bonds  been  to  those  who  have  investigated  their 
security,  purpose  and  returns  that  'very  few  remain  to  be  disposed  of. 

If  this  interests  you.  let  us  send  you  fuller  information.    It  is  a  great  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  THE 
CHURCH  without  diminishing  your  present  income.    In  fact  it  may  increase  it. 

Write  to-day  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 

F.  M.  BRASELMANN,  Treasurer 

124  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia 


For  the  Accommodation 

of  Commissioners  to  the  ^ 

General  Assembly 
THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
*  =LINES— 


Will  have  special  service  Chicago  to  Louisville,  at- 
taching extra  coaches  and  parlor  cars  to  train  leaving  at 
9:50  a.  m.,  and  additional  sleepers  to  train  leaving  at 
9.50  p.  m. 

Special  train  will  be  run,  if  enough  Commissioners 
go  at  one  time  to  warrant  it. 

Those  going  from  the  East  will  find  trains  at  con- 
venient hours. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  your  lo- 
cal Agent  or  address 

C.  L.  KIMBALL, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Room  841,  175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


154  young  men 

are  enlisted  at  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary  for  Christian  service. 
For  practically  all  of  them  it  means  an  enlistment  for  life — a  life  of  usefulness. 

If  in  times  of  stress  these  young  men  had  volunteered  to  go  to  tne  iront  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  patriotic  citizens 
everywhere  would  feel  the  obligation  of  standing  back  of  them — providing  for  their  proper  training,  for  their 
equipment,  and  for  their  maintenance  in  camp  and  field.  But  these  154  a-e  to  go  forth  with  Bibles  instead  of  rifles, 
on  a  mission  higher  than  that  of  the  soldier.  Most  of  them  would  find  it  easier  to  secure  preparation  for  other  pursuits. 
All  they  ask,  however — or  all  we  ask  for  them — is  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  proper  preparation 


for  the  special  service  they  seek  to  enter.  That 
the  races  they  represent,  and  to  help  conquer 
imperil  the  highest  development  of  a  great  nation 
Some  of  these  young  men  may  not  stand  all  our 
places.   You  can  count  on  154  and  more.    They  are 
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service  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christianity  to 
through  peaceful  means  the  influences  likely  to 
which  draws  on  all  the  nations  for  its  peoples, 
severe  tests,  but  there  will  be  others  to  take  their 
ready,  or  soon  will  be  ready,  to  do  their  full  part. 


nationalities 


»re  represented  by  these  men — sixteen  nationalities  whicli  are  numbered  by  many  thousands  in  this  country.  The  present  and  next  eenerations  of  these  peoplei 
will  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  America  of  tomorrow.  What  that  influence  will  be  depends  on  the  forces  which  govern  their  community  life.  Shall  we 
stand  back  of  these  154 — and  more  to  come — with  adequate  equipment  for  their  preparation,  or  shall  we  leave  the  foreien  problem  to  other  factors  which  do  not 
need  to  appeal  to  philanthropy  for  funds?  Could  not  fewer  than  154  Presbyterians  provide  the  money  if  the  154  eive  their  lives?  Let  us  help  you  to  learn 
how  to  answer  the  question  for  your  part  of  the  responsibility.    Address  Dubuque  Seminary,  President  Cornelius  M.  Sieffens,  D,  D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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The  Superlative  Heroes 


WHERE  IS  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SCENE-  OF 
HEROISM? 

On  the  battlefield?  Aboard  the  fighting  warship?  In  the  loco- 
motive cab  with  certain  wreck  ahead?  On  the  ocean  liner's  deck 
when  water  is  pouring  into  the  hold?  Down  in  the  depths  of  the 
burning  mine  with  escape  cut  off?  Up  aloft  amid  the  flames  in 
some  great  building  where  dauntless  firemen  risk  their  own  lives 
to  save  imprisoned  inmates?  Along  the  midnight  streets  where 
officers  of  the  law  brave  the  lurking  assassin's  pistol? 

Yes,  in  all  these  places  there  is  real  heroism  that  "brightens 
human  story"  and  proves  the  stalwart  stature  of  the  human  soul. 

But  none  of  these  pictures  reflects  the  highest  ascent  of  courage 
which  the  intrepid  spirit  of  man  achieves.  There  is  a  spot  where 
less  of  grandeur  hovers,  but  immeasurably  more  of  superb  and 
unquailing  courage  defies  the  direst  that  calamity  can  bring. 

The  world's  greatest  scene  of  heroism  is  the  sickroom — the 
chamber  and  couch  of  the  patient  sufferer  who  fights  alone  and 
nnweaponed  with  the  armored  enemy  Death. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  cowardice  in  the  sickroom  at  times — whining 
fear  groveling  under  the  stroke  of  disease — but  so  also  is  there 
cowardice  occasionally  in  the  soldier's  heart,  and  sometimes  the  palsy 
of  terror  even  on  the  arm  of  engineer  or  miner  or  fire-fighter  in 
moments  of  great  crisis. 

But  the  sickroom  has  as  few  cowards  as  any  of  the  ruder,  rougher 
fields  of  danger  in  the  world  without,  and  its  heroisms  are  far  the 
more  wonderful  because  its  secluded  and  monotonous  conflict  is 
upborne  by  no  such  incentives  as  excite  the  will  and  steel  the  nerve 
of  those  who  meet  peril  in  the  active  life  of  the  open. 

Strong  men  are  stricken  with  deep-seated  disease,  frail  women 
smitten  with  anguishing  pain,  even  little  children  crushed  with 
deforming  maladies,  and  all  alike,  driven  to  their  beds,  and  forbidden 
the  occupations  and  the  pleasures  from  which  life  before  drew  its 
most  substantial  meaning,  now  look  up  from  their  pillows — and  smile ! 

Heroes  every  one — heroes  of  the  long  fight,  the  lone  and  hidden 
war,  the  uncheered  struggle  ! 

To  be  brave  and  face  danger  unflinchingly  on  the  battleground, 
where  one's  comrades  at  close  elbow-touch  are  standing  firm  in  the 
teeth  of  the  same  tornado  of  slaughter;  to  climb  the  ladder  higher 
into  the  arms  of  flame  while  crowds  in  the  street  below  applaud 
the  gallant  deed;  to  brace  one's  feet  for  the  shock  of  wreck  when 
only  one  mighty  moment  challenges  the  soul's  fidelity  and  then  all 
is  over — this  in  every  aspect  is  heroism  beyond  doubt,  and  noble 
heroism,  too. 

But  to  lie  helpless  and  wait,  while  weary  day  following  weary 
day  leaves  still  uncertain  the  outcome  of  the  great  decision  betwixt 
life  and  death;  or  perhaps  with  the  sentence  of  death  all  too  soon 
pronounced,  to  hold  steady  while  every  day  brings  nearer  the 
certain  victory  of  the  grim  and  implacable  foe — the  courage  which 
in  such  circumstance,  without  either  praise  or  comradeship  to  sup- 
port it,  still  refuses  to  cringe  to  fear  or  give  way  to  lamentation, 
is  courage  unequaled  anywhere  outside  the  sickroom's  prison. 

This  is  the  sheer,  native,  naked  courage  of  the  soul — bulwarked 
by  no  defense  of  circumstance  nor  stimulated  by  any  wine  of  ex- 


ternal excitement — just  the  ultimate  and  finest  demonstration  of 
what  godlike  fearlessness  the  divine  spark  in  humanity  makes 
Divinity's  creatures  capable. 

The  hero  sick  are  all  the  grander  in  their  heroism  because  they, 
more  than  any  other  of  their  human  fellows,  face  directly  the  for- 
bidden front  of  creation's  darkest  mystery — the  mystery  of  pain  in 
the  universe  of  a  good  God. 

They  keep  faith  and  hold  high  the  flag  of  hope  even  in  that 
"bloody  angle"  where  despair  makes  its  fiercest  assaults  with  its 
most  fearsome  weapon  of  destruction — the  hideous  doubt  whether 
after  all  God  in  heaven  is  indeed  a  God  all  good. 

And  not  even  to  them,  though  they  come  nearest  to  the  problem's 
deep  beclouded  heart  and  should  spy  out  its  mystery  if  anyone  may, 
is  there  vouchsafed  any  clearer  light  on  the  puzzle  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  beholds.  If  they  saw,  it  might  possibly  seem  som.e 
detraction  from  their  heroism.  The  marvel  is  that  they  do  not 
see  nor  know — and  yet  they  do  not  falter. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  might  appear  a  faint,  enlightening  suggestion 
of  why  suffering  remains  in  the  world,  if  these  sufferers  could  them- 
selves see  what  they  do  for  humanity  as  they  suffer. 

Social  philosophers  sometimes  put  their  minds  seriously  to  this 
question:  If  war  disappears  from  the  world  will  human  courage 
go  with  it?    If  battles  end  will  heroism  fail  from  off  the  earth? 

What  prompts  and  gives  reasonableness  to  these  questionings  is 
the  sense  instinctive  to  the  normal  man — that  a  world  in  which  there 
was  no  death  to  be  braved  nor  any  wounds  to  be  endured  would 
soon  become  a  namby-pamby  world,  forceless,  strengthless  and 
cradled  weakly  in  a  babyish  timidity. 

Let  children  ask  a  world  of  safety  and  comfort.    Men  ask  danger. 

But  philosophers  need  concern  themselves  with  no  dread  of  the 
abolition  of  bravery  at  the  disappearance  of  war.  Till  disease  also  is 
abolished  the  earth  will  surely  and  securely  preserve  its  jewel 
of  human  courage ;  the  nerve  to  suffer  and  not  flinch  will  still 
glorify  humanity. 

How  colorless  and  flat  would  be  the  record  of  mankind's  life 
unadorned  with  the  beautiful  strength  of  those  who  suffer  well. 

And  how  cold  and  forbidding,  too,  would  be  the  world  whence  pity 
was  eradicated  because  there  lived  none  worthy  to  be  pitied. 

To  perpetuate  the  world's  record  of  heroism  and  to  evoke  anew 
the  world's  fountains  of  humanizing  and  brother-making  sympathy, 
may  not  the  sick  man  rejoice  to  know  that  these  are  the  high  uses 
to  which  disease  dedicates  him  ? 

A  suffering  earth,  in  truth,  but  what  a  gloriously  brave  old  earth 
since  first  weakness  of  man's  body  tested  the  unconquerable  strength 
of  man's  soul.  A  royal  succession  they  who  through  the  accumulat- 
ing centuries  have  borne  their  pains  with  "heads  bloody  but 
unbowed." 

The  torch  of  the  sufferer's  courage  has  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  and  the  flame  is  yet  in  no  wise  dim. 

You  are  fallen  sick?  Misfortune,  indeed!  Yet  honor,  too!  You 
are  chosen  in  your  day  to  pass  on  the  undimmed  torch. 

Will  you  let  its  light  flicker?    Men  watch  and  God  waits  to  see. 
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Trying  to  Give  Ireland  Home  Rule 

For  the  third  time  in  a  quarter  century  the  British  Liberals  have 
presented  to  Parliament  an  Irish  home  rule  measure.  And  like  its 
predecessors  it  has  stirred  the  bitterest  of  opposition.  Its  official 
title  is  "the  government  of  Ireland  bill,"  and  in  introducing  it 
Premier  Asquith  told  the  house  of  commons  that  the  demand  for 
home  rule  had  persisted  since  long  before  the  days  of  Gladstone  and 
must  be  met. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  present  home  rule  bill  was,  said  the 
premier,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  imperial  parliament,  while 
at  the  same  time  real  autonomy  is  conferred  on  Ireland  in  regard  to 
Irish  concerns.  The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
parliament,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  commons.  It 
also  provides  that  certain  matters  be  excluded  from  control  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  among  them  the  army  and  the  navy,  imperial 
affairs,  the  Irish  land  purchase,  the  old  age  pensions  and  national 
insurance  acts,  the  Irish  constabulary  and  public  loans.  Taxes  are  to 
be  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  which  is  to  pay  back  to  Ireland  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  on  Irish  service  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  of  police  control  is  one  which  has  disturbed  op- 
ponents of  home  rule,  for  in  many  places,  it  is  asserted,  the  local 
authorities  cannot  or  will  not  enforce  law  and  order  if  the  strong 
arm  of  the  imperial  power  is  withdrawn. 

On  the  face  of  the  bill  religious  equality  is  assured.  The  Irish 
parliament  is  prohibited  from  directly  or  indirectly  establishing 
or  endowing  any  religion  or  from  interfering  with  religious  freedom 
or  from  making  any  form  of  religious  ceremony  a  condition  of 
validity  to  marriage. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader  of  the  Irish  Unionist  party,  after 
Premier  Asquith's  introductory  address,  denounced  the  bill  in 
severest  language,  declaring  that  its  safeguards  were  delusions. 
Rudyard  Kipling  published  a  poem  entitled  "Ulster,"  attacking  the 
home  rule  efforts,  in  which  he  says : 

"We  know  hell  is  declared 
For  such  as  serve  not  Rome." 

In  Ulster,  where  live  the  active  opponents  of  home  rule,  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  the  Conservative  leader,  was  last  week  given  a  tremen- 
dous and  enthusiastic  reception  at  Belfast.  The  reception  was  in- 
tended by  the  Orangemen  and  others  who  participated  not  so  much 
as  a  personal  tribute  as  a  demonstration  of  their  deep  and  strong 
antipathy  to  the  home  rule  idea.  The  magnitude  and  cordiality 
of  the  greeting  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hostile  treatment 
given  Winston  Churchill  when  he  visited  the  same  city  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  the  champion  of  the  mooted  measure.  Ulster  Protestants 
want  no  parliament  in  Dublin,  which,  they  say,  will  mean  papal 
domination  in  Irish  affairs. 

Death  Takes  General  Frederick  D.  Grant 

In  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  General  Frederick  D.  Grant  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality,  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss.  General  Grant  was  under  62  years  of  age, 
but  unlike  some  men  in  public  life  he  became  more  outspoken  on 
moral  issues  with  the  advance  of  years.  He  brought  a  storm  of 
criticism  from  the  liquor  people  by  heading  a  temperance  parade 
through  the  business  district  of  Chicago,  but  when  summoned  by  the 
war  department  to  explain  he  said:  "That  parade  was  a  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  good  government.  I  would  lead  another  such 
if  I  had  the  opportunity." 

'T"  "T" 

Roosevelt  Gains  in  Delegate  Primaries 

Strife  over  presidential  candidates  is  steadily  approaching  its 
quadrennial  climax.  The  contest  for  delegates  and  for  delegates' 
votes  will  continue  up  to  the  close  of  the  national  conventions.  In 
these  conflicts  the  "plain  people,"  as  the  stump  speakers  are  fond 
of  calling  us,  have  long  been  in  the  position  of  interested  spectators 
merely,  but  this  year  the  rank  and  file  is  having  something  to  say 
through  the  presidential  preference  primaries  which  are  being  held 
in  eleven  states.  Four  years  hence  it  seems  probable  that  all  the 
states,  instead  of  only  a  fraction  of  them,  will  have  adopted  the 
direct  primary  principle,  though  doubtless  with  some  improvement 
over  the  present  system,  and  the  people  will  vote  for  candidates 
in  the  spring  just  as  they  now  vote  for  nominees  in  November. 

But  this  year  the  conventions  bid  fair  to  be  anything  but  formali- 


ties. Mr.  Roosevelt's  sweeping  victories  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  preconvention  campaign.  Ever> 
though  the  President  should  command  a  larger  number  of  delegates 
in  the  nominating  body,  the  power  of  the  insurgent  movement, 
in  the  few  states  which  have  held  presidential  primaries,  is  sufficient 
to  force  party  managers  into  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
revolt  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  party  should 
apparent  popular  wishes  be  disregarded. 

The  Roosevelt  victory  in  Illinois  was  associated  with  the  defeat 
of  the  venerable  Senator  Cullom,  who  had  been  harshly  criticised 
for  his  vote  to  retain  Senator  Lorimer  in  his  seat.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  effect  was  to  displace  the  hitherto  strong  party  organization  led 
by  Senator  Penrose.  On  the  Democratic  side  Speaker  Clark  was 
given  overwhelming  indorsement  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Wilson  receiving 
a  small  vote,  while  this  situation  was  almost  completely  reversed 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  Strike  Ending;  New  War  Threatens 

Though  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  engaged  in  mining  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  Allegheny  mountain  regions  and  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  have  not  been  working  since  the  first  of  the  month  their 
idleness  is  called  a  "suspension"  and  not  a  strike.  An  adjustment 
was  effected  between  the  operators  and  the  officers  of  the  soft 
coal  miners'  union.  The  increase  of  pay  to  the  men  is  between 
5  and  10  cents  per  ton  on  their  output.  But  with  the  usual' 
geometrical  progression  of  such  increases  as  they  pass  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  it  is  intimated  that  the  retail  cost  of  coal  will 
go  up  perhaps  25  cents  on  the  ton. 

In  the  anthracite  regions  the  "suspension"  was  frankly  called  a 
strike.  It  was  admitted  on  the  side  of  the  operators  that  if  they 
could  get  out  of  the  trouble  with  a  simple  wage  increase,  such  as- 
has  averted  the  strike  for  their  soft  coal  competitors,  they  would 
be  glad  enough  to  grant  even  a  10  per  cent  advance.  But  they  had 
to  reckon  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  secure 
recognition  of  their  union.  In  the  bituminous  trade  this  question 
has  long  since  been  passed  by,  since  the  operators  have  dealt  directly 
with  the  union  for  many  years.  But  the  anthracite  men,  while 
really  dealing  with  the  union  in  roundabout  and  unofficial  ways,  have 
been  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  it  just  because  it  is  so  closely 
tied  up  with  the  soft  coal  interests,  which  are  sharply  competitive 
at  many  points. 

With  the  subsiding  of  the  labor  war  in  the  coal  regions  at  home 
and  abroad  came  the  threat  of  a  strike  among  the  highest  paid  class 
of  workmen — the  locomotive  engineers.  Engineers  on  fifty  eastern' 
railroads  served  notice  that  they  would  strike  if  their  demand 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  is  refused.  Negotiations  have 
been  in  progress  this  week  in  New  York  between  the  engineers" 
brotherhood  and  the  general  managers  of  the  railroads,  looking 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  is  many  years  since  the  engine 
drivers  have  had  a  strike,  but  through  their  strong  organization  they 
have  been  able  steadily  to  improve  their  hours  and  rate  of  pay. 

Equal  Suffrage  Cause  Progressing 

"Votes  for  women" — the  British  slogan — are  not  materializing  in- 
England,  but  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  in  this  country  appears  to- 
be  making  gradual  progress.  At  the  Illinois  primary,  which  last 
week  stirred  the  political  world,  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  was  submitted  to  the  men  of  Cook  county 
(Chicago).  Many  voters  failed  to  record  their  opinion,  but  out  of 
i.early  100,000  ballots  about  one-third  were  marked  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  even  to- 
get  the  proposition  placed  on  the  ballot;  ten  years  ago  certainly  not 
10  per  cent  would  have  voted  "yes." 

In  Pennsylvania  150  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  are  re- 
ported to  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  women's  suffrage  organi- 
zation to  vote  for  equal  political  rights.  The  same  sort  of  steady 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  women  in  many  states,  witb 
promise  of  more  successful  results  than  anything  thus  far  achieved 
through  window  smashing  and  similar  militant  tactics  in  Britain. 

A  unique  spectacle  may  soon  be  witnessed  in  California — that  of 
a  wife  campaigning  with  her  husband  in  behalf  of  his  presidential' 
aspirations.  Mrs.  LaFollette,  it  is  announced,  will  accompany  the 
Wisconsin  senator  and  will  make  addresses  to  the  women  voters  at 
the  primaries.  ,  , 

Revolutionists  in  Mexico  Lose  Ground 

Mexican  federalists  appear  to  be  holding  and  regaining  ground 
against  the  insurrectionists  in  spite  of  ambitious  claims  for  the  latter 
by  General  Orozco  and  the  brigand  chief  Zapatista.    At  the  opening: 
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of  the  Mexican  congress  President  Madero  stated  in  his  message 
that  the  government  had  under  arms  approximately  40,000  men,  which 
number  would  soon  be  increased  by  half.  Orozco  has  sent  three 
commissioners  to  the  United  States  to  set  forth  the  side  of  the 
revolutionists,  but  the  manifesto  they  put  forth  has  not  satisfied 
American  observers  of  the  justice  or  unselfishness  of  their  cause. 

The  United  States  has  issued  an  official  warning,  through  Am- 
bassador Wilson,  to  revolutionists  and  federaHsts  alike,  that  it 
"expects  and  must  demand  that  American  life  and  property  be  justly 
and  adequately  protected,  and  that  this  government  will  hold 
Mexico  responsible  for  all  wanton  or  illegal  acts  sacrificing  or  en- 
dangering American  life  or  damaging  American  property  or  in- 
terests." The  statement  further  says,  after  mentioning  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  American  property  and  the  taking  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  that  American  citizens  who  may  be  taken  prisoners  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national lav^r.  ,  . 

Clara  Barton  Dead  at  Ninety  Years 

A  long  life  and  the  high  tribute  of  a  world's  admiration  and  re- 
spect were  the  portion  of  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Maryland  April  12. 
Miss  Barton  was  90  years  of  age.  She  was  40  years  old  when  she 
first  turned  her  attention  to 
those  works  of  humanity 
which  brought  her  fame. 
She  had  been  a  school 
teacher  and  organizer  of 
public  school  systems,  and 
was  a  nurse  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  civil  war  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Her  life  was  full  of  inter- 
esting incidents  of  heroism 
and  energy. 

The  Red  Cross  was  estab- 
lished in  America  in  1881, 
and  Miss  Barton  was  its 
president  from  that  date 
until  1904.  The  organiza- 
tion became  a  great  relief 
agency  for  calamities  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  and  Miss  Barton  did 
notable  service  for  flood 
and  famine  victims.  She  was  the  only  woman  for  whom  a  G.  A.  R. 
post  was  named.  "The  Florence  Nightingale  of  America"  was  a 
title  frequently  given  her. 

"1"  T 

Why  the  Opium  Treaty  Remains  Unpublished 

The  rather  surprising  secrecy  which  has  been  thrown  around  the 
proceedings  of  the  international  opium  conference  held  this  past 
winter  at  The  Hague  has  been  lifted  sufficiently  for  a  public  explana- 
tion of  why  the  treaty  there  formulated  is  delayed  from  ratification 
and  proclamation.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  compact  had  been 
formulated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  forty  delegates  present,  it  was 
their  unanimous  sentiment  that  its  provisions  could  not  be  put  into 
efifective  force  unless  they  were  supported  by  more  than  the  twelve 
governments  there  represented.  The  thirty-four  independent  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  unrepresented  are  mostly  the  minor  nations, 
but  some  of  these  are  interested  in  poppy  culture,  and  therefore  their 
adhesion  to  the  policies  outlined  at  The  Hague  will  be  very  neces- 
sary in  order  to  remedy  throughout  the  world  the  great  opium  evil. 
So  the  delegates  voted  that  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  by  the 
governments  represented  in  the  congress  it  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  other  powers  with  a  request  that  they  should  adhere  to  it.  And 
out  of  courtesy  to  them,  it  was  agreed  that  publication  of  its  precise 
terms  should  be  withheld  until  these  remaining  powers  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  attaching  their  signatures.  When  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  these  additional  signatures  have  been  secured,  public  rati- 
fications will  be  exchanged  among  the  various  capitals  of  the  world. 

The  treaty  is  in  six  chapters.  The  first  has  to  do  with  crude 
opium,  the  second  with  prepared  opium,  the  third  with  morphine 
and  cocaine,  the  fourth  with  questions  pertaining  especially  to  China, 
the  fifth  with  matters  of  penalty  and  statistics  and  the  sixth  with 
the  universal  application  and  operation  of  the  foregoing  provisions. 
It  is  understood  that  when  the  treaty  is  in  effect,  international  trade 
in  crude  opium  will  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  trade  in  pre- 
pared opium,  morphine  and  cocaine  will  be  much  more  severely 
limited  than  ever  before,  though  not  entirely  interdicted. 
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Religious  Garb  Decision  Pending 

There  is  some  prospect  that  a  cause  of  irritation  will  be  re- 
moved when  Secretary  Fisher  of  the  interior  department  gives  his 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Indian  schools  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  revocation  by  President  Taft 
of  Commissioner  Valentine's  order  forbidding  the  wearing  of 
religious  garb  by  teachers  in  these  schools  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  protests  by  Protestant  bodies.  At  a  recent  hearing  before 
the  secretary  representatives  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
interests  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Religious  garb  has  not  been  the  only  subject  of  complaint,  for 
it  has  been  charged  that  even  after  the  schools  became  government 
institutions  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  religion  were  continued. 
The  Catholic  representatives  professed  their  church's  readiness 
to  abide  by  Commissioner  Valentine's  regulations  in  regard  to 
religious  teaching,  but  contested  his  prohibition  of  the  wearing  of 
religious  garb  on  the  ground  that  their  teachers'  vows  made  this 
compulsory.  ,  , 

Polling  Place  to  Be  in  Church 

A  new  way  to  give  effect  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  slogan,  "the 
church  in  action  against  the  saloon,"  was  shown  in  connection  with 
the  recent  election  by  the  Evanston  Avenue  M.  E.  church  in 
Chicago.  Although  the  location  of  polling  places  in  saloons  is 
against  the  law,  the  voters  of  the  precinct  in  which  this  church  is 
located  were  forced  both  to  register  and  to  vote  in  a  saloon.  The 
board  of  election  commissioners  claimed  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  secure  any  other  location  within  the  voting  district  for  the 
polls,  though  they  had  expended  time  and  money  in  the  attempt. 
In  this  situation  the  Evanston  Avenue  church  has  offered  at  the 
next  election  to  permit  the  registration  and  voting  to  be  done  in 
its  building,  and  the  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  pastor  and  officers 
of  the  church  believe  that  other  churches,  by  imitating  this  action, 
would  be  able  to  help  their  communities  in  a  practical  way  and 
would  be  aiding  the  cause  of  good  government. 

Theological  School  in  Canadian  West 

The  Provincial  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has  been 
in  operation  less  than  three  years,  yet  it  has  150  students  in  its 
department  of  arts  and  100  applications  for  its  course  in  agriculture. 
The  population  of  this  new  province  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  university's  attendance  may  be  ex- 
pected. With  wise  prevision  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Saskatche- 
wan is  seeking  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  successful  missionary 
work,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  plan  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theological  seminary  in  affiliation  with  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  proposed  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
building,  and  of  this  more  than  half  has  been  subscribed.  The 
seminary  will  serve  as  a  recruiting  agency  for  the  university  in 
seeking  to  induce  prospective  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  take 
their  arts  and  letters  courses  there,  and  will  also  seek  recruits  for 
the  ministry  among  the  university  students.  The  students  are  of 
high  grade,  and  already  many  of  them  are  helping  in  the  mission 
fields  of  the  province. 

Progress  in  Local  Consolidations 

By  cooperative  action  the  home  mission  boards  of  the  various 
denominations  are  seeking  to  prevent  overchurching  in  the  newer 
fields  where  they  are  now  at  work.  But  indications  are  multiplying 
that  even  in  the  older  fields  the  evil  is  tending  to  correct  itself.  The 
number  of  churches  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  pastors  to  supply  them  all.  The  Disciples,  with  nearly 
11,000  churches,  have  only  about  half  that  number  of  ministers; 
the  pulpits  of  one-quarter  of  the  6,000  Congregational  churches  are 
constantly  vacant ;  all  the  other  denominations,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Methodists,  are  handicapped  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  lack  of  men.  The  vacant  pulpits  are  not  in  the  large 
churches,  but  in  the  small  and  weak  ones.  Every  year  large  num- 
bers of  these  small  churches  on  fields  where  there  is  neither  room 
nor  need  for  them  face  the  alternative  of  disbandment  or  con- 
solidation with  a  neighboring  church.  The  consolidation  method 
is  being  increasingly  adopted,  but  in  case  of  disbandment  a  large 
part  of  the  disbanded  church  is  absorbed  by  other  churches. 
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The  Hopeful  Note 

STRUCK  ON  NO  instrument  of  ten  strings,  not  on  harp  or 
cymbal  of  solemn  sound.  Struck  not  in  David's  palace,  not 
in  Jerusalem's  temple,  not  in  mediaeval  cathedral,  not  in  tall- 
spired  church  on  5th  avenue,  where  the  man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  is  John  preaches  the  simple  gospel  to  waiting  multitudes ; 
but  at  the  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Great  note;  hopeful  note;  note  athrill  with  the  surety  of 
the  increase  of  that  kingdom  which  shall  have  no  end.  Note  of  a 
triumphing  and  to-be-triumphant  Christ.  Sing  it  out  through 
The  Continent  to  the  continent,  to  all  continents :  He  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign  shall  be  crowned  Prince  of  Peace  and  King  of 
kings.  Hallelujah! 

A  new  thing  has  come  to  pass.  A  political  club  at  its  last  ban- 
quet for  the  year,  and  on  the  eve  of  entrance  upon  a  political  cam- 
paign— perplexing,  intense,  uniquely  exciting — calls  for  its  speakers 
and  invited  special  guests  men  apart  from  political  life,  whose  per- 
sonal concern  is  religion.  Their  only  mission  in  that  banquet  hall 
was  to  speak  of  religion.  The  question  they  were  asked  to  answer 
was,  "What  are  the  prospects  for  religion's  future?"  Their  answer 
was  what  the  reply  of  such  men  should  be.  "Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?"  was  the  cry.  And  the  watchmen  answered,  "The  morn- 
ing cometh." 

About  the  middle  of  March  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  political 
'organization  gathered,  as  previously  related  in  the  news  columns 
of  The  Continent,  to  hear  men  of  different  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran  and 
Presbyterian,  and  besides  them,  representatives  of  various  religions 
from  continental  Europe,  and  fjom  India,  China  and  Japan.  He- 
brews were  not  omitted.  Each  made  answer  in  some  sort  to  the 
great  question.  The  personalities  of  the  different  speakers  are  of 
small  import.  Men  as  units  in  such  an  assemblage  count  only  as  men. 
Whether  doctor,  rabbi  or  priest  we  care  none  at  all.  But  men  as 
indices  of  old  and  new  modes  of  thought,  united  in  one  essential 
position,  are  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice. 

Not  a  pessimistic  utterance  was  heard.  All  seemed  to  be  residents 
of  the  thoroughfare  on  which  a  man  recently  said  to  us  he  lived — 
"Optimistic  avenue."  Religion  waxes.  It  does  not  wane.  Its  star 
rises  ever  higher  as  the  centuries  vanish.  The  Parsee  from  India 
cried :  "You  have  a  great  religion  in  the  United  States.  Cling 
to  it."  The  Jew  paid  fine  tribute  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  for  each  other  only  words  of 
cheer.  One  fold,  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.  Heart  right  within,  God 
true  o'erhead.  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon."  Never 
forget,  never  omit  that  "and."  Spell  it  with  capitals  and  consecrate 
yourself  a  Gideon  whenever  you  think  of  or  pray  for  a  militant 
religion. 

Was  this  speech-making  assembly  mistaken  when  its  speakers  so 
interpreted  the  religious  signs  of  the  times  and  the  guests  applauded 
to  the  echo?  Was  the  handclapping  only  the  outburst  of  feelings 
made  enthusiastic  by  visions  of  an  iridescent  dream  painted  by 
artists  in  words?  We  do  not  so  interpret  it.  Churches  have  their 
ups  and  downs,  but  God  does  not.  He  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  eye  never  loses  sight  of  the  glorious  end.  De- 
nominations may  increase  or  decrease  in  membership,  but  God 
never  increases,  never  decreases.  He  rolls  the  chariot  wheels  of 
truth  straight  toward  the  goal.  Movements  may  succeed  or  fail, 
but  God  never  fails. 

What  are  the  hopeful  signs?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  undertone  of 
American  life  today  is  against  corporate  iniquity?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world?  It  it  nothing  that  humanity 
as  a  whole  cries  out  against  the  enormity  and  wickedness  of  war? 
Is  it  nothing  that  Christian  sentiment  grows  stronger  with  every 
decade  among  the  pagan  nations  of  the  earth?  Is  it  nothing  that 
in  China  the  first  provisional  president  of  the  republic  which  is 
striving  to  struggle  into  being  should  have  been  a  pronounced 
Christian  ? 

Ponder  this.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  profits  of  commercialized 
vice  are  reported  as  $16,000,000  in  a  single  year,  and  when  the  fact 
comes  authenticated  to  the  knowledge  of  the  citizens  civic  con- 
science rouses,  as  if  the  city  was  one  individual,  to  wage  war 
against  this  offspring  of  the  basest  element  in  human  nature.  The 
fight  will  not  end  in  speedy  victory.  The  cancerous  fibers  have  been 
intertwined  with  too  many  powerful  financial  and  political  interests. 


but  Christian  conscience,  directed  by  intelligent  courage,  will  in 
the  end  wipe  out  the  stain  on  the  city's  garment. 

Ponder  this.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  the  plunder  pocket  into  which  political 
ghouls  have  been  thrusting  hands  driven  by  human  greed.  In  the 
name  of  the  political  party  whose  glory  should  never  have  been 
tarnished,  because  of  its  birth  throes  and  its  first  illustrious 
years,  an  organization  whose  only  purpose  was  power  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  fastened  its  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  city.  To  break  it 
seemed  impossible.  Attempt  after  attempt  failed.  Men  said,  "It 
cannot  be  broken."  An  inquiry  as  to  the  white  slave  trade  was 
laughed  to  scorn.  "There  is  no  such  thing,"  the  police  department 
cried,  while  police  lieutenants  pocketed  the  bribes  from  protected 
dens  of  vice.  Today  the  grip  of  "the  gang"  is  for  the  moment 
broken,  and  Philadelphia  has  announced  her  purpose  of  following 
the  lead  of  Chicago  by  creating  a  vice  commission. 

Is  it  not  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  woman  like  Jane  Addams  dares 
to  spend  her  life  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  sin,  with  no  hope 
of  gain,  but  only  out  of  her  love  for  perishing  humanity? 

That  New  York  City  meeting  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  history. 
What  a  wonder  to  see  politicians  unite  not  to  ask  each  other,  "How 
may  we  make  surer  our  hold  on  national  power?"  but  to  ask  men 
of  various  religious  faiths,  "What  is  the  outlook  for  the  religious 
future  of  the  world?" 

The  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  should  rejoice  that  through 
the  voice  of  its  moderator,  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  the  privilege  was 
accorded  to  it  of  addressing  the  unique  assembly.  The  conscience 
and  conviction  of  the  church  we  love  is  making  itself  felt  in 
movement  for  the  uplift  of  the  world  as  never  before.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  message  to  the  nation  is :  "As  a  church  we  cry  at  this 
juncture  in  our  history:  Piety  is  more  than  politics,  Christ  is  more 
than  candidates,  morality  is  more  than  majorities,  God  is  more  than 
governments.  The  needs  of  the  nation  can  be  served  best  by  ad- 
vance along  religious  lines.  We  care  not  for  political  creed  but 
for  personal  character  that  shall  make  pernicious  political  practices 
impossible.  We  will  not  tie  ourselves  to  any  political  dogma  with 
cords  that  cannot  be  broken.  We  will  depend  alone  on  anchorage  in 
the  divine  character."  Such  a  message  transcends  in  importance  any 
fulminated  in  speeches  or  letters  in  the  heat  of  political  contest. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Republican  Club  in  New  York  City  struck 
a  hopeful  note  and  was  itself  a  hopeful  sign.  Religious  sentiment 
is  stronger  today  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  march  in  the  ranks  of 
life's  army  than  ever.  Lawlessness  makes  outbreaks,  but  the  calm, 
strong  heart  of  our  citizenry  repels  and  represses  their  power. 
Wrongs  exist— wrongs  almost  innumerable  it  seems  sometimes — but 
the  trend  of  the  times  is  to  right  the  wrongs.  Laws  are  defied, 
broken,  evaded,  avoided,  but  the  governmental  sense  of  the  nation 
is  growing  stronger  every  day  that  laws  must  be  obeyed;  and  the 
popular  will  ratifies  the  action  of  the  men  who  strive  to  turn 
lawbreakers  into  lawkeepers.   The  good  time  is  coming. 

"For  lo !  the  days  hastening  on  . 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever  circling  years 
Comes  round  the  Age  of  Gold." 

Garfield  was  right  in  his  utterance  on  the  night  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  death.  Whatever  danger  cloud  rises  above  our  horizon, 
whatever  political  party  may  be  dominant,  it  can  always,  it  will 
always  be  said,  "God  reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washington 
still  lives."  R.  S.  H. 


China:  An  Experiment  Station 

The  news  from  China  each  week  brings  some  fresh  and  startling 
surprise,  as  the  stories  of  woman's  suffrage  activities  and  of 
single  tax  propaganda  typify.  These  highly  colored  dispatches  are 
bringing  home  to  civilization's  consciousness  the  amazing  fact  that 
here  is  a  new  field  for  experimentation  in  theories  of  government. 
Breaking  with  her  immemorial  past,  New  China  is  ready  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  self-government.  She  is  the  "heir  of  all  the 
ages"  in  a  unique  sense.  The  radical  ideas  that  are  fighting  for  a 
foothold  in  the  younger  nations  suddenly  find  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  this  most  ancient  of  peoples.  The  mind  of  the  Republican 
party  in  China  is  wondrously  open.  The  single  tax  propagandists 
have  seen  their  hour  of  opportunity.  So,  apparently,  have  the 
militant  suffragists.  So  also  have  the  small  but  vigorous  body  of 
atheists  and  rationalists. 

So,  too,  has  the  Christian  church  seen  that  this  is  the  opportunity 
of  millenniums.  The  mind  is  dazed  at  the  possibilities  for  new  forms 
of  Christian  propaganda  in  the  new-old  nation.  Christian  daily 
newspapers.  Christian  music  and  messages  on  the  talk  machines. 
Christian  moving  pictures.  Christian  textbooks,  counsel  from  Chris- 
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tian  statesmen,  Christian  legislation,  a  single,  nationwide  Christian 
church,  organized  Christian  philanthropy— the  prospect  is  bewilder- 
ing. Imagine  one  imperial-minded  man  of  great  wealth  saying  to 
himself :  "China  is  my  chance.  I'll  serve  the  kingdom  through  this 
providential  opportunity  which  God  never  before  gave  to  any 
man  or  time." 

Withal,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  China  in  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  help  keep  off  the  rapacious  powers 
which  see  in  the  weakness  which  accompanies  this  state  of  transi- 
tion their  opportunity  to  despoil  the  helpless  nation.  Of  course 
young  China  is  making  some  mistakes,  and  will  make  more.  There 
are  a  hundred  elements  of  danger  in  the  situation.  The  old  empire 
is  still  heathen  and  ignorant  and  selfish,  and  swayed  by  sudden 
passions.  An  anti-foreign  outbreak  may  occur  at  any  time.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  dire  potentialities  present,  the  truth  abides 
that,  in  a  larger  interpretation  than  is  commonly  given  to  the 
hackneyed  phrase,  China  is  the  land  of  opportunity. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Congress 

The  test  of  the  success  of  the  Christian  conservation  congress 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  which  opens  this  week 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  whether  it  is  really  a  congress  or  only 
one  more  mass  meeting  of  men.  There  is  a  general  feeling  abroad 
in  the  land  that  there  have  been  enough  national  mass  meetings 
of  laymen  to  suffice  for  a  time.  Sufficient  steam  has  been  raised 
either  to  start  something  or  else  to  betray  a  serious  leak  in  the 
boiler  or  engine. 

The  plans  of  the  men  behind  this  assemblage  clearly  provide  for 
a  real  congress,  a  time  of  discussion,  deliberation  and  debate.  Their 
aim  is  to  get  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  men  of  our  day 
upon  the  present  problems  of  the  church.  The  nine  commission 
reports  will  be  the  theme  for  consideration ;  as  these  are  approved, 
amended  or  repudiated,  the  opinion  of  these  representative  delegates 
will  be  expressed.  Such  a  congress,  if  it  fulfills  expectations,  will 
be  a  unique  and  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  American  Christen- 
dom. Not  the  least  significant  of  its  services  to  the  church  will 
be  its  final  act  of  self-immolation.  The  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
officially  passes  out  of  existence  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
congress.  Thus  does  it  stress  the  conviction  that  the  church  is  the 
permanent  and  sufficient  agency  for  the  redemption  of  society. 

The  Penalties  of  "Skyrocketing" 

If  all  promoters  had  an  evil  or  ignoble  goal  fewer  victims  would 
be  left  to  mourn  their  failures.  And  there  are  abundant  examples 
where  both  the  end  and  the  means  taken  to  gain  it  pass  the  test  of 
legal  scrutiny,  and  yet  the  enterprise  fails  so  woefully  that  the 
delusion  of  its  supporters  seems  almost  unbelievable. 

A  well  known  man  who  has  been  on  trial  in  St.  Louis  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  may  have  believed  that  his  wonder- 
ful undertakings  would  render  the  world  a  great  service;  or  he  may 
have  been  merely  greedy  for  fame  and  for  vast  wealth  to  be 
quickly  and  easily  gained.  The  courts  must  decide  his  guilt  or 
innocence  with  respect  to  the  law.  If  convicted  he  will  be  pun- 
ished. But  the  real  sufferers,  of  course,  will  be  those  men  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  America  who  may  have  lost  their 
money  by  investing  it  in  undertakings  which  possibly  never  had  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  succeeding. 

Every  promoter  is  not  bad.  Decidedly  not.  But  no  matter  who 
he  is,  or  what  his  known  character  may  be,  it  is  proper  to  insist  that 
his  propositions  shall  stand  the  test  of  cold-blooded,  calculating 
examination.  The  insistence  is  for  his  sake  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  those  to  whom  he  appeals.  And  the  promoter's  gain,  his  tempta- 
tion, is  not  always  in  money.  Unfortunately,  even  religious  affairs 
are  not  free  from  men  whose  genius  for  organization  leads  to  per- 
sonal prominence  without  genuine  advantage  to  the  church.  Such 
men  are  to  be  accepted  not  at  their  own  valution  but  in  accordance 
with  unprejudiced  practical  tests  that  give  fair  recognition  to  the 
value  of  vision.  The  church,  and  not  they,  stands  to  pay  the 
severest  penalty  for  their  skyrocketing. 

That  Ruthenian  "Mass"  and  the  Outcome 

If  anybody  of  consequence  has  been  disturbed  by  published  com- 
plaints about  CathoHc  services  held  in  a  Presbyterian  mission  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  he  will  assuredly  feel  his  fears  allayed  by  the 
simple  but  sufficient  explanation  which  Dr.  Lusk,  Newark  Presby- 
tery's statesmanlike  superintendent  of  extension  work,  put  into  the 
annual  report  distributed  to  congregations  of  the  presbytery  Easter 
m.orning : 

"For  over  two  years  I  have  had  the  oversight  of  the  Ruthenian 
work.  When  I  first  knew  them  they  were  using  the  service  of  the 
Old  Church  from  which  they  came,    I  made  myself  familiar  with 


the  service  and  the  customs  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  people. 
I  saw  it  would  not  do  to  start  a  revolution,  but  rather  a  process  of 
elimination.  I  had  learned  from  experience  how  deep-seated  and 
strong  are  religious  prejudices.  I  knew  that  the  customs  of  gen- 
erations were  not  easily  given  up. 

"So  we  advanced  step  by  step — one  thing  after  another  was  thrown 
out.  It  was  a  rather  slow  process,  but  it  went  steadily  on.  I  gave 
no  ear  to  the  critics,  but  held  fast  to  the  purpose  and  the  object 
to  be  attained.  We  were  assailed — savagely  assailed — by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Old  Church,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enHst  with 
them  some  who  bear  our  own  name. 

"But  there  was  some  friendly  advice  also.  A  professor  in  one 
of  our  best  and  most  orthodox  theological  seminaries  wrote  me  to 
make  haste  slowly,  and  not  too  rapidly  cut  these  people  off  from  the 
things  that  had  meant  so  much  to  them.  However,  I  pressed  for- 
ward just  as  rapidly  as  I  thought  was  wise. 

"What  is  the  result?  Why,  this:  Today  we  have  a  thoroughly 
Christian  and  Protestant  service.  The  minister  faces  the  people ; 
he  wears  a  black  gown  like  other  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and 
the  reformed  service  only  is  used — this  is  a  service  with  everything 
distinctly  Catholic  eliminated. 

"These  people  deserve  our  encouragement.  They  are  studying 
their  Bibles.  They  knew  no  Bible  in  the  Old  Church.  If  we  have 
faith  in  the  old  book  we  should  trust  it  here. 

"It  took  over  seven  years  in  Canada  to  get  these  people  away 
from  their  darkness ;  in  Newark  we  have  been  at  the  work  less 
than  half  that  time,  and  m.any  of  them  are  now  walking  in  the  light. 
These  people  are  facing  toward  the  light.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
advance !    Besides,  they  came  to  us ;  we  did  not  seek  them." 


— With  wonder  and  admiration — mixed  no  doubt  with  some 
criticism — the  good  people  of  California  are  watching  the  develop- 
ments at  Occidental  College.  So  many  doubts  have  been  made 
ridiculous  and  so  many  impossible  things  have  been  accomplished 
since  Dr.  John  Willis  Baer  took  the  leadership  that  even  those  who 
m.ay  at  first  question  the  wisdom  of  the  change  will  admit  that  the 
enterprising  president  is  very  likely  to  justify  Occidental's  decision 
that  hereafter  it  is  to  be  a  college  for  men.  The  women  students 
will  stay  until  their  work  is  completed,  but  henceforward  only 
men  may  matriculate.  A  school  of  commerce,  broad  in  its  scope, 
will  be  created,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  a  new  site,  new  buildings 
and  other  advantages  a  strong,  efficient  nonsectarian  Christian 
college  for  men — the  only  one  of  its  type  on  the  coast — will  readily 
establish  itself. 

— The  election  on  Monday  of  this  week  of  President  J.  G.  K. 
McClure  of  McCormick  Seminary  to  be  a  commissioner  to  General 
Assembly  makes  certain  that  Chicago  Presbytery  will  propose  Dr. 
McClure  for  the  moderatorship.  His  splendid  career  as  pastor, 
educator  and  administrator  is  so  well  known  to  the  church  that 
no  advertising  of  Dr.  McClure's  fitness  is  required.  Indeed,  since 
Dr.  McEwan  and  Dr.  Palmer  are  not  to  be  presented,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  possibility  of  an  undivided  vote  at  Louisville,  though 
there  are  intimations  from  the  far  West  that  Dr.  Mark  Matthews 
of  Seattle  will  again  be  a  candidate. 

— Liquor  men  are  in  the  business  for  profit,  not  for  sentiment, 
and  the  vastness  of  their  profits  enables  them  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  for  legal  advantage.  But  they  sometimes  pay  a 
high  price  for  what  proves  in  the  end  to  be  failure.  In  Iowa,  after 
a  long  contest,  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope  in  an 
effort  to  set  aside  the  Moon  law  limiting  saloons  in  cities  to  one  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants.  The  law  was  alleged  by  the  liquor  law- 
yers to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the  supreme  court  emphatically 
upheld  the  action  of  the  lower  court  in  sustaining  the  statute. 

— -The  bill  providing  for  a  national  bureau  of  child  labor  has 
become  law,  and  the  pen  with  which  the  President  affixed  his  sig- 
nature was  quite  appropriately  presented  to  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway, 
who  has  used  up  many  a  gross  of  sharp-pointed  pens  in  helping  to 
make  such  a  law  possible. 

— As  a  postscript  to  one  of  the  great  advertising  signs  which  the 
movement  has  erected  in  New  York,  there  is  this  tender  definition 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement :  "A  union  of  all  who 
love,  in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer." 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

—To  strike  sin  hard  may  be  dangerous,  but  it  is  the  Christian's 
logic.   "Aim,  fight,  stand,"  said  Paul. 

— The  multiplication  table  is  a  safe  guide  in  computing  interest,  but 
absolutely  worthless  in  reckoning  one's  spiritual  and  eternal  in- 
terests.   In  character  there  is  neither  multiplier  nor  multiplicand. 
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I  HEIR  WEBS  shall  not  become  garments." 
These  words  were  spoken  of  an  in- 
tensely busy  people.  The  context  amid 
which  the  words  are  found  speaks  of  "hands" 
and  "fingers"  and  "lips"  and  "tongues."  It  tells 
of  "hatching,"  "conceiving,"  "weaving."  We  see 
men  making  haste,  their  "feet  running"  here  and 
there  on  urgent  mission.  All  is  significant  of  a 
restless  people,  abounding  in  feverish  activity.  But  the  activity  is 
possessed  by  no  holy  inspiration.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
falsehood.  Its  creations  are  built  upon  lies  and  perverseness.  "None 
calleth  for  justice,  nor  any  pleadeth  for  truth."  They  depend  upon 
the  good  turns  of  fortune  and  caprice;  they  "trust  in  vanity."  All 
their  goings  are  governed  by  subtlety  and  duplicity.  No  one  takes 
a  straight  course  to  anything.  "They  have  made  them  crooked 
paths."  And  so  they  are  a  busy  people,  conceiving  things,  designing 
things,  making  things,  "always  on  the  go,"  the  shuttles  of  activity 
never  silent,  never  at  rest  from  morning  till  night.  But  an  evil 
spirit  sits  at  the  loom ! 

Your  "webs  shall  not  become  garments,"  thus  saith  the  Lord! 
There  shall  be  a  momentous  stop  in  the  process.  The  work  of  the 
weaver  shall  be  futile.  There  shall  be  a  tragic  lack  of  attainment. 
It  shall  fail  just  when  it  seemed  about  to  succeed.  The  preliminaries 
may  be  successfully  accomplished,  the  initial  stages  may  be  safely 
passed,  the  ultimate  triumph  may  be  in  sight,  but  it  shall  never  be 
reached.  The  shuttles  have  been  cleverly  handled,  the  strands  have 
been  woven,  but  "their  webs  shall  not  become  garments,  neither 
shall  they  cover  themselves  with  their  works."  Busy  weavers 
indeed !  But  the  spirit  of  iniquity  is  in  the  loom,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  long  day  there  shall  be  no  strong  garments  to  clothe  the  weaver 
and  to  shield  him  from  the  judgment  of  shame. 

Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  perils  of  futile  weaving. 
Was  there  ever  a  busier  day  than  our  own?  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  the  shuttles  of  thought  and  of  action  raced  with  such  im- 
petuous speed?  We  are  weaving  very  fast;  the  threads  of  purpose 
are  running  night  and  day.  What  are  we  after?  What  are  we 
making?  What  is  it  that  we  finally  seek  to  do?  With  what  com- 
fortable garments  do  we  hope  to  clothe  ourselves  when  working 
days  are  done?  Or  even  in  the  immediate  day,  when  the  looms  are 
running  "full  time,"  what  shall  we  do  with  the  fabric?  Is  it  our 
purpose  to  array  ourselves  in  the  comfort  of  serenity  and  security? 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  we  may  be  futile  weavers.  If  iniquity 
sits  at  the  loom  our  work  will  be  frustrated  by  an  antagonist.  Our 
"webs  shall  not  become  garments." 

The  fabric  we  are  weaving  may  be  the  substance  of  wealth,  but 
the  wealth  created  by  falsehood  shall  not  clothe  us  with  soft  and 
deep  contentment.  Or  our  fabric  may  be  power,  but  the  power 
obtained  by  subterfuge  will  not  clothe  us  with  the  garments  of 
peace.    Or  our  fabric  may  be  fame,  but  if  we  have  woven  it  with 


deceitfulness  and  treachery  it  shall  never  clothe  us  in  the  fine,  satis- 
fying habit  of  enduring  joy.  The  things  we  wanted  will  never  ar- 
rive. It  may  seem  as  though  they  are  coming  nearer,  but  we  shall 
never  meet.  We  may  weave  the  webs,  but  they  shall  never  be- 
come garments. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  iniquity  ends  in  exposure,  the  exposure  of 
the  naked  soul  to  the  blasts  of  judgment.  Falsehood  fails  in  the 
long  run.  It  cannot  possibly  win.  It  can  never  perfect  its  purpose. 
Its  really  finished  work  is  death.  In  the  last  stages  it  faints  and 
falls.  "The  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment."  All  its  gayly 
designed  purposes,  all  its  clever  means  and  expediencies,  all  its 
seeming  accomplishments,  shall  fall  into  wreck  and  confusion,  like 
a  house  whose  foundation  has  not  been  "truly  laid,"  a  house  built 
upon  rottenness  and  inquity.  In  the  moment  of  apparent  final 
triumph  weakness  topples  over  into  disorder  and  desolation.  It  is 
a  matter  of  sanity  to  weave  the  fabric  of  our  lives  with  sound  and 
healthy  thread.  Rotten  strands  never  pay.  A  lie  is  a  costly  ex- 
pedient. One  bit  of  crookedness  affects  the  stability  of  the  entire 
building.  Falsehood  has  very  remote  influences.  We  may  think  we 
have  left  it  far  behind.  We  may  even  forget  it.  We  may  go  on 
with  our  building,  but  the  evil  thing  reappears  in  the  insecurity  of 
the  entire  pile.  Or,  to  return  to  the  figure  of  the  prophet — if  we 
weave  with  rotten  threads  our  webs  shall  never  become  garments. 

There  is  a  great  Antagonist  on  the  field  to  mock  the  follies  and 
crooked  designs  of  evil  men.  Sooner  or  later  we  run  up  against 
God.  "The  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary." 
"I  will  send  hornets  before  thee."  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks."  Yes,  somewhere  or  other  we  meet  our  God, 
and  in  that  crisis  every  man's  work  shall  be  tried  of  what  sort  it  is. 
Rottenness  shall  be  triecf  by  God's  holiness,  and  in  that  pure  and 
sacred  flame  it  shall  pass  away  like  dry  stubble.  All  our  life,  with 
all  its  purposes  and  activities,  is  every  moment  in  that  fire,  "the 
unquenchable  fire,"  and  the  good  and  the  bad  are  every  moment 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  its  burning.    "Now  is  the  judgment." 

Our  rotten  work  is  even  now  being  tried,  and  judged,  and  sen- 
tenced, and  even  now  the  sentence  is  being  surely  carried  out,  al- 
though the  climax  of  final  eclipse  may  seem  to  tarry.  "God  is  not 
slack  as  some  count  slackness."  The  execution  of  judgment  is 
proceeding;  eclipse  is  on  its  way.  There  is  a  wood-worm  which  eats 
out  the  insides  of  trees,  and  leaves  only  a  skeleton  standing.  Out- 
wardly there  is  no  appearance  of  destruction,  but  the  tragedy  is  pro- 
ceeding in  secret.  And  some  day  the  sound  of  a  tempest  is  heard 
and  in  its  violent  grip  the  tree  will  shiver  into  ruin.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  destructive  antagonisms  of  God.  They  work  in  present  judg- 
ment to  the  sure  if  slow  revelation  of  disaster.  God  is  at  work  upon 
our  falsehoods ;  they  shall  come  to  nothing !  These  webs  shall 
never  become  garments.  The  secret  Presence  is  unraveling  our 
subtle  weavings,  and  the  end  of  the  day  shall  bring  confusion 
and  shame.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


A  Live  Layman  and  a  Million  for  Missions 

The  Extraordinary  Achievement  of  the  Men  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church— George  C.  Shane  and  His  Evangelistic  Advertising  Innovations 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


MOVEMENTS  ARE  sometimes  difficult  to  grasp;  an  in- 
dividual man  is  comprehensible.  So  if  we  set  out  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  George  C.  Shane,  a  United  Presby- 
terian business  man  of  Philadelphia,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  story  of  an  awakening  of  the  staid  old  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  today  is  leading  all  sister  denominations  in 
modernized,  aggressive  and  successful  laymen's  activities.  The 
story  leads  on  to  a  prospective  wedding  between  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  body,  as  will  appear. 

Not  that  Mr.  Shane  is  not  worth  writing  about  all  for  himself, 
and  not  merely  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  bigger  story.  He 
is  more  than  a  type  of  the  new  United  Presbyterian;  he  is  a  type 
of  the  best  American  business  man.  Young,  modest — he  does  not 
so  much  as  possess  a  photograph  of  himself  that  I  could  publish 
in  connection  with  this  article — preeminently  practical  and  efficient. 


he  looks  just  what  he  is,  the  sort  of  business  man  who  would  make 
things  "go."  He  does  mot  appear  either  self-conscious  or  unusually 
pious,  and  his  chest  expansion  is  normal.  Although  a  young  man,  he 
is  the  head  of  a  firm  doing  a  national  business,  and  his  handsome 
private  office  in  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  dominates  a  chain  of  offices 
and  a  small  army  of  workers.  What  he  has  learned  in  the  business 
of  making  and  merchandising  foodstuff  he  has  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  religion.  The  American  passion  for  activity  rather  than  for 
theory  marks  him  also.    As  Kipling  says, 

"He  turns  a  keen  untroubled  face 
Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things." 

I  suspect  that  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  debate  would  interest 
him  so  little  that  he  would  busy  his  brain  during  it  with  schemes 
for  selling  flour.    When  his  denomination  became  aroused  upon 
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missions,  and  J.  Campbell  White  was  leading  it  in  one  of  the  whirl- 
wind campaigns,  such  as  have  made  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement  famous,  Shane  was  asking  himself,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  Out  in  his  own  local  church,  where  he  is  a  pillar 
of  the  modern  order,  they  call  him  a  "practical"  man.  His  speeches, 
I  infer,  although  I  have  never  heard  him  try  to  make  one,  may  not 
be  worth  reporting,  but  he  has  a  genius  for  efficiency,  and  for  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  any  problem  a  brain  that  is  trained  to  seek  the 
shortest  and  best  way  out. 

Of  course  he  is  typical  of  the  times.  He  is  one  of  a  group  of  lay- 
men who  are  transforming  the  United  Presbyterian  denomination. 
Perhaps  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church  do  not  know  that  this 
man,  whose  name  appears  last  on  the  list  of  the  million  dollar  cam- 
paign committee,  is  easily  the  first  in  activity.  These  modern 
laymen  waste  no  time  in  criticising  the  old  ways.  They  are  not 
iconoclasts  but  constructionists;  their  idea  of  efficiency  is  to  set 
something  going. 

Some  Church  Advertising  That  Paid 

When  the  United  Presbyterian  denomination  found  itself  unable 
to  send  to  the  foreign  field  seven  young  men  who  had  prepared 
themselves  to  go,  Shane  and  his  group  wasted  no  time  in  tears. 
They,  or,  more  accurately,  he,  began  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
church  papers  which  was  certainly  sensational.  It  created  a  sensa- 
tion and  it  imparted  a  sensation — a  new  confidence  of  ability  to  do 
anything  that  ought  to  be  done.  George  C.  Shane  began  to  pay  for 
this  advertising  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  soon  a  few  other  like- 
minded  laymen  demanded  a  share  in  this  good  thing.  Of  course  it 
sent  the  young  men  to  the  field,  and  incidentally  gave  to  the 
denomination  a  new  sense  of  its  own  ability  to  overcome  obstacles. 

Likewise  it  started  that  practice  of  display  advertising  for  the 
promotion  of  religious  causes  to  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  its  boards  are  now  entirely  committed.  It  was  a  lesson 
to  Christendom  concerning  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
the  advertising  of  religion.  The  direct  appeal  to  the  public  when 
the  cause  is  good  is  the  way  of  efficiency.  Thus  Shane  and  the 
group  of  men  who  have  come  to  associate  themselves  with  him  in 
the  advertising  propaganda,  coveting  a  share  in  the  work  he  was 
doing,  have  been  advertising  the  China  famine  in  the  Philadelphia 
daily  papers. 

Incidentally  Shane  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  advertising 
circles  as  a  writer  of  first-class  advertising,  although  this  present 
article  wilj,  be  the  first  revelation  of  his  identity  to  many  United 
Presbyterians.  "George  Christopher's"  advertising  talks,  as  well  as 
his  startling  full-page  displays  in  the  church  papers,  are  really 
epochal.  Probably  Shane  would  say  that  he  could  not  write  an 
"article" ;  but  he  will  admit  that  he  does  know  something  about 
writing  advertisements.  When  it  came  to  advertising  his  flour  he 
found  that  the  hired  experts  wrote  nothing  about  his  product  that 
would  not  apply  with  equal  appropriateness  to  any  other  man's 
product;  so  he  was  forced  to  tell  his  own  story  through  various 
advertising  mediums.  Thus  he  goes  at  the  problems  of  the  church. 
Take  these  three  paragraphs,  printed  in  display  type  in  The  Men's 
Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  minister's  salary: 

"After  all  it  doesn't  hurt  the  minister  so  much  to  allow  him 
less  than  a  fair  salary  as  it  hurts  you  to  use  him  unfairly. 

"A  layman  in  defense  of  the  small  salary  to  his  pastor  said, 
'You  are  not  working  for  money,  you  are  working  for  souls.' 
'True,'  replied  the  minister,  T  am  working  for  souls,  but  I 
can't  eat  'em,  and  if  I  could  it  would  take  a  dozen  the  size 
of  yours  to  make  a  good  meal.' 

"You  cannot  expect  the  world  to  think  more  of  your  preacher 
than  you  do,  and  judging  by  the  salary  you  pay  him  you  do 
not  think  very  highly  of  him." 

It  must  seem  to  many  a  preacher  as  if  the  kingdom  were  really 
coming  when  the  laymen,  on  their  own  responsibility,  get  to  talking 
in  that  fashion  about  the  preacher's  salary. 

All  sorts  of  uses  for  advertising  have  been  opened  up  by  ''George 
Christopher."  Nowadays  no  United  Presbyterian  would  think  of 
laying  down  his  church  paper  without  having  gone  through  the 
advertising  pages  for  what  is  probably  the  latest  and  freshest  word 
concerning  the  church's  work. 

Financial  Literature  That  Is  Alive 

The  leaflets  and  diagrams  of  the  United  Presbyterian  men  are 
equally  effective.  The  same  sense  of  fitness  and  efficiency  dominates 
all.  Large  use  is  made  of  watchwords  and  incidents.  Only  good 
advertisers  would  have  put  in  display  type  such  an  incident  as  this : 

"A  man  in  Florida  sent  $10  to  one  of  our  church  boards  and 
said,  T  have  just  lost  my  job,  so  this  may  be  my  last  chance, 
as  I  am  now  in  my  70th  year.'  " 


The  committee's  literature  has  seized  upon  the  great  declaration 
of  the  Edinburgh  conference;  "The  next  ten  years  may  be  of 
more  critical  importance  in  determining  the  spiritual  evolution  of 
mankind  than  many  centuries  of  ordinary  experience."  Over  and 
over  the  literature  cries,  in  the  words  of  the  mediaeval  crusades, 
"It  is  the  will  of  God!" 

The  things  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  doing, 
and  the  things  for  which  Shane  works,  with  such  associates  as 
George  Inness  (who  is  a  layman's  story  all  by  himself)  and  Henry 
Wallace  and  Hugh  Kennedy  and  George  E.  Raitt,  have  vindicated 
the  men's  movement.  All  has  been  done  through  the  brotherhood, 
with,  of  course,  the  full  sanction  of  the  denomination's  General  As- 
sembly. The  men  have  held  quiet  little  group  conferences,  which 
have  been  more  efficient  than  other  great  men's  meetings.  Fol- 
lowing to  the  logical  conclusion  the  implications  of  an  aroused  laity, 
they  have  made  over  their  denomination.  The  qualities  which 
peculiarly  inhere  in  the  United  Presbyterian  type  have  been  built 
upon,  and  with  splendid  loyalty  and  audacity  the  men  have  borne 
their  church  forward  to  a  point  best  represented  by  the  ideals  which 
are  heard  from  convention  platforms,  but  seldom  realized  in 
actuality. 

Like  the  movement  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  jungle,  in  one  of 
Kipling's  tales,  few  men  are  able  to  tell  just  how  this  wonderful 
state  of  affairs  has  been  reached.  No  man  or  group  of  men  or 
society  has  been  exalted.  The  most  potent  personalities  have 
remained  farthest  in  the  background.  The  official  representatives 
of  the  denomination,  who  are  in  heartiest  sympathy  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  have  been  kept  in  their  proper  place  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  indorsement  of  the  young  people's  convention  and  of 
the  women's  societies  has  been  secured  for  the  new  enterprises.  It 
has  really  been  the  church,  in  a  fresh  realization  of  her  denomina- 
tional identity,  that  has  gone  forward. 

Following  the  great  advertising  campaign,  and  in  part  synchro- 
nizing with  it,  have  come  the  two  great  movements  for  evangelism 
and  missions.  The  slogan,  "Twenty-five  thousand  souls  for  Christ 
this  year,"  was  made  the  watchword  for  the  church  during  the 
annual  term  that  will  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Seattle 
next  month.  That  watchword  has  gripped  the  heart  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  calling  her  to  face  afresh  the  fundamental 
reason  for  her  existence.  A  sense  of  solidarity  in  service  seems 
to  have  come  over  the  denomination.  Cablegrams  from  India  and 
Egypt,  testifying  to  the  fellowship  in  prayer  for  this  great  purpose 
of  the  church  in  the  regions  beyond,  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
church  press.  Figures  cannot  be  quoted,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  accessions  to  the  churches 
will  be  reported.  To  have  a  movement  that  is  unprecedentedly 
businesslike  accompanied  by  evidences  of  the  deepest  spirituality 
is  perhaps  surprising;  certainly  it  is  indicative  of  the  new  character 
of  the  present-day  laymen.  "With  prayer  or  not  at  all,"  is  a  watch- 
word that  has  been  flung  out  for  these  campaigns. 

A  Million  Dollars  in  a  Month 

Along  with  the  evangelistic  movement  is  the  million  dollar  cam- 
paign. It  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  convention  to  set  an  advanced 
standard  for  the  denomination's  giving — Presbyterians  know  all 
about  that.  To  raise  the  giving  up  to  the  standard  is  quite  another 
matter.  These  daring  United  Presbyterian  laymen,  conscious  that 
they  represent  one  of  the  smaller  denominations — about  130,000 
members — whose  giving  has  already  reached  the  large  total  of 
approximately  half  a  million  dollars  for  benevolences,  deliberately 
determined,  after  a  little  session  of  prayer,  that  the  church's  offer- 
ings for  missions  could  be  doubled,  and  that,  too,  within  a  single 
month's  campaign.  Here  we  find  the  whirlwind  methods,  which  are 
after  all  good  business  methods,  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  introduced  into  one  of  the  most 
conservative  denominations  in  America. 

The  project  was  nothing  less  than  to  secure,  within  the  month  of 
March,  1912,  pledges  for  a  million  dollars  for  the  church's  varied 
missions,  the  money  to  be  paid  during  the  year  beginning  April  i. 

Leaders  of  the  church  frankly  confess  that  the  old  distinctives 
— the  lack  of  instrumental  music,  the  singing  of  psalms,  opposition 
to  secret  societies  and  the  use  of  the  word  "Sabbath"  instead  of 
"Sunday,"  together  with  a  conservative  keeping  of  the  day — are  no 
longer  adequate  as  a  justification  for  the  denomination's  existence. 
As  J.  E.  McCulloch,  D.  D.,  recently  said :  "My  brothers,  let  us 
be  candid  enough  to  say  that  the  old-time  emphasis  upon  distinctive 
principles  is  practically  gone.  Our  distinctive  principles  are  no 
longer  live  issues.  In  a  multitude  of  instances  they  are  coolly  and 
deliberately  ignored.  ...  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  denomina- 
tional identity,  with  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  must  lay 
hold  on  bigger  distinctives,  distinctives  that  are  abundantly  worth 
(Continued  on  page  538) 
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Passing  of  the  Old  Obedience 

Is  the  Loss  of  Arbitrary  Authority  Disastrous?  How  One 
Coal  Company  Treated  Its  Employees  at  a  Time  of  Strike 


BY  JOSEPH   WILSON  COCHRAN 


DISCIPLINE  has  ceased  as  a  practical  function  of  society's 
institutions — the  home  and  the  church — and  the  burden  of 
inculcating   and   enforcing   obedience   to   constituted  law 
now  devolves  solely  upon  the  school."    In  these  startling  words  a 
university  president  recently  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
one  of  the  significant  phases  of  our  rapidly  changing  civilizations. 

In  the  light  of  contemporary  criticism  of  modern  education  it 
would  appear  that  even  this  last  stronghold  of  the  old-fashioned 
authority  has  suffered  serious  breaches  in  its  walls.  Certainly  the 
discipline  of  fool's-cap  and  ferule  has  passed  in  the  schools, 
whatever  be  the  present  and  accepted  methods.  The  light  hand  of 
a  little  schoolmistress  must  not  be  laid  too  roughly  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  common  school  athlete.  Truly  unenviable  is  the  lot 
of  the  teacher  who  takes  too  serious  a  view  of  classroom  discipline. 
Our  college  students  enjoy  larger  measure  of  "academic  freedom," 
and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  regulations  of  two  generations  ago  when 
our  grandfathers'  professors  combined  the  duties  of  a  stern  parent 
with  those  of  a  not  too  benevolent  policeman. 

The  old  days  of  rigid  discipline  have  certainly  passed  away.  It 
is  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  an  appeal  to  the  time- 
honored  authority  of  parent  over  child,  of  master  over  servant,  of 
taacher  over  pupil,  of  ruler  over  subject,  does  not  produce  the 
quick  and  more  or  less  favorable  results  of  former  days.  Scepter- 
less  and  uncrowned,  many  disconcerted  and  despairing  ones  are 
crying,  "What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these?" 

But  were  they  better?  Should  the  present  situation,  menacing  as 
it  is,  be  viewed  with  alarm?  Does  it  spell  nothing  but  loss?  Is  there 
no  commensurate  gain?  Is  society  really  impoverishing  the  moral 
virility  of  the  race  by  relaxing  the  old  authority  under  the  pressure 
of  new  and  untried  conceptions  of  democracy  and  personal  rights? 

Of  course  a  perfect  deluge  of  arguments  is  ready  at  hand  to  en- 
force the  assertion  that  the  breakdown  of  the  old  canons  of 
authority  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  present  output  of  irreverent 
and  disobedient  children,  turbulent  and  irresponsible  laborers,  idlers 
in  our  schools,  grafters  in  our  politics,  criminals  in  our  business 
and,  in  short,  for  the  entire  brood  of  modern  undesirables. 

All  of  which  calls  for  calm  and  dispassionate  review  and  deep 
heart-searching.  The  end  will  be,  if  we  reason  aright,  not  pessimism 
but  a  fresh  access  of  courage  and  faith.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  blind  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  social  perils  of  our  day  in 
order  to  take  heart  of  grace  and  cherish  the  optimistic  note.  With 
England  emerging  from  one  of  the  greatest  strikes  in  history  and 
our  own  country  in  almost  a  like  position,  the  method  of  the 
ostrich  will  not  avail. 

Some  Questions  for  Careful  Review 

More  questions  emerge,  and  among  them  are  these : 
Has  the  old  authority  broken  down  because  the  backbone  of  the 
race  is  crumbling,  or  because  of  a  false  theory  of  authority?  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  obedience  enforced  by  the  parent  who,  be- 
cause he  is  strong  and  masterful,  insists  upon  the  child's  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  He  may  not  actually  use  force,  but  force  lies  behind 
his  command.  Can  the  conduct  of  the  child  thus  coerced,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  by  fear  of  impending  punishment,  be  raised  very  far 
above  the  level  of  the  brute  whose  reminiscent  instinct  relates 
itself  to  the  upraised  stick  in  the  hand  of  his  master?  Will  the 
child  rise  under  such  authority  to  a  vital  conception  of  the  authority 
that  grounds  itself  in  justice  and  of  a  law  that  is  the  expression  of 
love?  Will  the  child  learn  that  obedience  is,  after  all,  a  big  factor 
in  his  enjoyment  of  freedom? 

No,  the  only  authority  worth  conserving  is  that  which  bases  itself 
not  upon  physical  superiority  but  upon  the  enforcements  of  a  "love 
that  will  not  let  me  go."  The  reason  why  the  authority  of  so  many 
homes  has  broken  down  is  because  the  old  way  of  requiring  obedi- 
ence has  been  abandoned  and  no  better  method  has  been  substituted. 
When  nothing  better  stands  ready  to  take  the  place  of  an  outworn 
method  there  is  necessary  loss.  But  why  not  seek  and  possess  the 
new  authority?  When  the  home  is  conceived  of  as  an  organism 
rather  than  a  collection  of  units,  and  when,  as  Professor  Coe  ex- 
presses it,  "the  parents  take  their  place  within  the  family,  not  as 
the  source  of  its  law  but  as  the  subjects  of  it,"  we  will  be  hearing 
less  talk  of  the  "hooligan"  element  and  of  "lawless  young  America," 


for  the  basis  of  the  new  authority  will  no  longer  be  force,  but  com- 
munity of  interest  and  mutual  responsibility.  The  fear  that  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  will  still  be  there.  It  will  not  be  the  fear  of 
punishment  but  the  fear  of  wounding  the  heart  of  love. 

The  widening  breach  between  employer  and  employee  can  be 
permanently  overcome  neither  by  economic  adjustments  nor  by  legis- 
lative safeguards.  The  legalism  of  social  relations  is  as  impotent 
for  salvation  as  the  legalism  of  theology.  That  element  of  organized 
labor  seeking  to  usher  in  the  new  era  by  the  cultivation  of  "class 
consciousness,"  another  name  for  class  hatred,  is  doomed.  Its 
hopes  are  false.  Likewise  the  idea  that  the  payment  of  the  wage 
constitutes  the  title  to  authority  over  the  wage  earner  is  an  impos- 
sible and  impracticable  contention. 

How  the  employer  fails  to  secure  the  guaranty  of  obedience  by 
any  such  method  is  satirically  set  forth  by  Carlyle  in  the  "Lament 
of  the  Duke  of  Trumps"  over  his  relations  with  his  domestic 
servants : 

"  'Five  and  forty  of  them,'  said  his  grace,  'really  I  suppose 
the  cleverest  in  the  market,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  wages. 
I  often  think  how  many  quiet  families  I  have  disturbed  in  at- 
tracting gradually  by  higher  and  higher  offers  that  set  of  fellows 
to  me.  I  feed  them  like  aldermen,  pay  them  as  if  they  were 
sages  and  heroes.  Samuel  Johnson's  wages  at  the  very  last  and 
best  were  £300  or  £500  a  year;  and  Jellysnob,  my  butler,  who 
indeed  is  clever,  gets,  I  believe,  more  than  the  highest  of  these 
sums.  Yet,  in  my  young  days,  with  one  valet,  I  had  more 
trouble  saved  me,  actually  more  of  my  will  accomplished  than 
from  these  forty-five.  In  my  own  house  how  much  of  my 
own  will  dare  I  propose  to  have  done?  They  lie  here  more 
like  a  troop  of  foreign  soldiers  that  had  invaded  me  than  a 
body  of  servants  I  had  hired.  We  have  strict  laws  of  war 
estabhshed  between  us.  I  lead  the  life  of  a  servant,  sir,  it  is  I 
that  am  a  slave.' "  , 

This  melancholy  confession  might,  with  a  little  change  of  phrase- 
ology, swell  from  the  surcharged  bosom  of  many  a  jaded  owner  of 
a  string  of  town  and  country  houses.  Nowhere  does  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  the  old  authority  appear  quite  so  clearly  as  in  our  present 
situation  regarding  domestic  service. 

New  Relation  Between  Employer  and  Employed 

I  heard  an  operator  recently  declare  that  all  kindness  lavished 
upon  his  operatives  was  worse  than  lost.  It  merely  made  his  men 
arrogant  and  conceited.  "I  have  to  treat  my  men  like  animals  to 
get  anything  out  of  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  kind  to  them.  They 
will  take  advantage  of  you  every  time,"  I  heard  a  manufacturer 
remark  last  summer. 

And  why  must  this  be?  Because  the  employer  has  not  begun  as 
yet  to  shift  his  authority  from  the  old  basis  to  the  new.  While  he 
makes  a  few  tentative  and  spasmodic  tenders  of  fellow-feeling,  he 
holds  in  reserve  the  old  authority,  and  his  employees  understand 
perfectly  well  that  these  tenders  are  no  more  than  suspicious 
concessions  to  a  new  and  untried  principle.  Something  more  than 
the  work  is  demanded  of  labor  by  capital.  Something  more  than  the 
wage  is  demanded  of  capital  by  labor.  "For  indeed  in  the  long 
run,"  adds  Carlyle,  "it  is  not  possible  to  buy  obedience  with  money." 

In  all  the  sad  and  sordid  recital  of  bickering  and  dickering  be- 
tween the  mine  workers  and  the  operatives  in  the  coal  regions  one 
company's  action  stands  out  against  a  sky  o'ercast  with  storm  clouds, 
that  of  the  Pine  Hill  Coal  Company.  It  posted  at  its  workings 
on  March  18  last  a  notice  reading  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen — From  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  the 
Pine  Hill  Coal  Company  and  its  employees  for  the  last  six 
years  have  been  most  agreeable,  and  that  the  Pine  Hill  Coal 
Company  appreciates  it  and  is  exceedingly  desirous  of  having 
such  feelings  continue  always,  and  if  possible  avoid  any  sus- 
pension the  1st  of  April,  as  the  company  cannot  afTord  to  be 
idle  any  more  than  the  men,  it  takes  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  proposition,  which  the  company  trusts  the  men  will  consider 
and  also  give  their  views  in  the  matter. 

"If  the  men  continue  working  the  colliery  after  the  ist  of 
April  and  the  commission  awards  them,  say,  10  or  15  per  cent 
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increase,  this  company  will  pay  an  additional  10  per  cent  during 
the  suspension. 

"Also,  so  soon  as  the  award  of  the  commission  is  learned,  the 
company  will  pay  the  percentage  the  commission  awards  on  the 
back  pay  of  each  man  for  the  time  worked  during  the  suspension. 

"Also,  our  present  system  of  bonus,  or  profit-sharing  plan, 
will  be  continued.  This  must  be  quite  an  item  to  the  men,  for 
since  this  system  of  profit-sharing  between  the  men  and  the  Pine 
Hill  Coal  Company  has  been  going  on  the  men  have  received 

$25,000." 

If  I  understand  aright  it  is  the  "money-plus"  that  is  a  factor  here. 
The  spirit  and  the  motive  behind  this  working  agreement  is  the  big, 
significant  thing.  It  is  a  bright  harbinger  of  the  day  when  the  new 
authority  and  the  new  obedience  will  be  seen  to  be  but  expressions 
of  a  higher  law  than  society  has  as  yet  dared  entertain.  We  may 
be  Christians  individually,  but  collectively  we  are  not  yet  committed 
to  the  divine  order  of  human  society. 

Something  to  Take  Place  of  OM  Reins 
"The  old  reins,"  said  an  astute  critic  of  a  former  generation, 
"the  old  reins  by  which  men  were  guided  have  been  wrenched  from 
the  hands  of  the  drivers;  the  drivers  .themselves  have  in  some  places 
been  rolled  in  the  dust  and  trampled  in  their  gore ;  but  a  strong  and 
wise  man  can  yet  take  the  seat,  and  with  new  reins — the  golden 
cords  of  love;  the  flawless  chains  of  sympathy — still  guide  and 
control  men." 

Peter  Bayne  was  a  prophet  of  the  new  order.  His  vision  was 
fixed  upon  the  New  City — a  city  not  of  angels  but  of  men,  women 
and  children  doing  every  day  things  in  a  heavenly  way.  He 
saw  the  reins  dragging  and  the  old  drivers  fallen,  and  he  saw  some- 
one gathering  them  up!    He  saw  the  one  Man. 

The  social  confusions  and  maladjustments  of  our  day  are  the 
fruitage  of  an  authority  whose  foundation  has  been  the  kind  of 
power  that  God  overturns — birth  power,  brain  power,  money  power. 
And  the  obedience  demanded  by  this  sort  of  authority  has  produced 
and  will  always  produce  slaves,  cowards  and  weaklings.  The  new 
authority  has  its  grounding  only  in  that  which  noble  men  and  women 
can  reverence  and  obey — the  divine  right  to  be  true,  to  be  serviceable, 
to  be  sacrificial.  The  right  to  renounce  is  a  divine  and  eternal 
prerogative.  The  law  of  love  is  the  only  real  law.  What,  then,  is 
the  new  authority?  It  is  bound  up  in  those  significant  words  of  the 
Master:  "He  that  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister; even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister."  The  mastery  of  others  for  the  sake  of  self  is  pass- 
ing.  The  mastery  of  self  for  the  sake  of  others  is  already  here. 


The  Wayfarer 


A  Dryness  Not  So  Easily  Cured 

One  hot  Sunday  morning  as  the  worshipers  from  a  little  country 
church  were  slowly  wending  their  way  toward  their  homes  a  burly 
old  Devonshire  farmer  might  have  been  seen  leaning  over  his  yard 
gate,  nodding  his  head  and  wishing  a  cheerful  "Good  day"  to 
passers-by.   Soon  he  descried  the  vicar  coming  down  the  road. 

"Very  warm  day,  farmer,"  commented  the  clergyman,  as  he 
•drew  near. 

"Mortal  'ot,  indeed,"  was  the  hearty  response.  "Be  ye  too  proud 
to  step  inside  a  minute,  an'  taste  a  good  glass  o'  sweet  cider, 
pa'son?" 

"I  am  not  too  proud,  of  course,"  returned  the  vicar  amusedly; 
"but  it  is  close  upon  my  dinner  hour,  and  I  must  go  straight  home." 
"Then  you  beant  thirsty?" 
"No,  thanks." 

"Look  'ee  'ere,  pa'son,"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  "us  don't  want 
to  have  no  misunderstanding  for  want  of  a  few  words  o'  explanation, 
and  I  should  like  for  'ee  to  know  that  I  shouldn't  'ave  made  so  bold 
as  to  ask  'ee  to  drink  if  it  hadn't  bin  for  what  I  heard  the  doctor 
say  to  his  son  'bout  you  as  'e  went  past  my  yard." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  vicar  with  interest. 

"Why,  the  doctor  said,  said  he,  'The  vicar  is  turrible  dry  this 


mornmg. 


An  Entirely  Possible  Effect 

Stories  of  missing  toes  and  fingers  that  get  "twisted"  are  not 
rare;  but  the  artificial  substitutes  are  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
affected.  In  the  following  case  the  inference  would  have  been  re- 
markable if  it  had  not  been  explained. 

"Jones,"  said  Brown,  "tells  me  that  his  wooden  leg  hurt  him 
severely  last  night." 

"Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Smith.  "How  could  his  wooden  leg 
suffer?" 

"His  wife,"  Brown  explained,  "hit  him  over  the  head  with  it," 


The 
Pilgrim 
of  Today 


IKE  AN  OLD  coin,  so  long  in  currency  that 
both  image  and  superscription  have  be- 
come blurred  and  worn,  the  name  "Mecca" 
has  lost  its  sharpness  of  meaning.  Every  tyro 
in  literature  uses  it,  generally  as  a  common  noun 
to  describe  any  sort  of  gathering  place,  from  a 
church  supper  to  a  prize  fight.  That  Mecca  is 
a  real  city,  with  a  place  on  the  map,  possibly 
never  enters  the  mind  of  the  average  user  of  the  word ;  and  many 
who  count  themselves  better  informed  would  be  in  straits  to  tell  just 
where  on  the  face  of  the  globe  the  famous  city  is.  One  way  to 
find  out,  in  the  fashion  of  the  bee  hunter,  would  be  to  watch  a 
Moslem  at  prayer,  and  then  follow  the  way  he  faces.  Some  scores 
of  millions  of  Moslems  pray  thus  every  day,  and  by  watching 
carefully  the  direction  they  look — say,  studying  first  one  in  New 
York  City,  then  one  in  Russia,  another  in  Tripoli,  another  in 
India,  another  in  the  Philippines  and  another  in  the  Sudan,  still 
following  the  bee  hunter's  usage — the  converging  lines  would  be  a 
point  in  the  Hejaz  district  of  Arabia  where  stands  the  Kaaba, 
the  oldest  known  object  of  worship  in  the  world. 


It  has  befallen  the  Wayfarer  to  journey  toward  Mecca,  with 
the  curiously  assorted  devotees  of  the  Haj ;  but  of  course  he  has 
never  entered  that  forbidden  city  where  swift  death  overtakes  a 
Christian  if  discovered.  Still,  he  knows  somewhat  of  the  meaning 
of  religious  pilgrimages,  and  his  mind  is  turning  to  the  subject  be- 
cause he  himself  is  one  of  the  host  of  American  men  who  are  to 
make  the  pious  pilgrimage  to  a  city  not  holy,  for  the  Men  and 
Religion  Christian  conservation  congress.  What  a  difference  in 
manner  and  purpose  and  goal !  To  outward  appearances  it  must 
be  confessed  this  present-day  pilgrimage  of  American  men  is  in 
no  wise  comparable  with  others  that  the  Wayfarer  has  shared. 
***** 

Mecca-bound  folk  wear  many  curious  kinds  of  garb  and  speak 
many  languages.  The  Afghan  with  his  peaked  turban,  the  Persian 
with  his  high-domed  headgear,  the  Indian  with  his  puggarree  and 
flimsy  robes,  the  swart  Moor  in  his  burnoose,  the  Chinese  in  his 
padded  garments,  the  Turk  in  his  Parisian  clothes,  the  Arab  in  his 
abayeh — quaint  and  colorful  is  this  cosmopolitan  company.  Many 
are  their  tongues,  but  their  faith  and  goal  are  one.  To  see  Mecca, 
perchance  to  enter  the  Kaaba,  to  drink  from  the  well  of  Zem  Zem, 
to  hear  the  sermon  at  Arafat,  to  stone  the  devil  thereafter — all  of 
this  is  to  purge  away  sin  and  insure  paradise. 

***** 
Across  dreary  deserts  the  Wayfarer  has  caravaned  with  pilgrims, 
afoot,  on  donkeys,  horses  and  camels  and  in  wagons,  en  route  to 
Kerbela  and  Meshed  Ali.  He  has  also  shared  the  Jericho  road  and 
the  Jerusalem  highways  with  Russian  pilgrims  to  the  City  of  David ; 
while  at  the  wailing  place  beside  a  bit  of  the  wall  of  Solomon's 
temple  he  has  watched  Jewish  pilgrims  weeping  for  the  glory  that 
is  departed.  White-robed,  with  bells  tinkling  at  their  girdles,  the 
Japanese  pilgrims  have  also  been  traveling  companions  with  the 
Wayfarer.  He  has  climbed  through  the  fog  to  the  summit  of  Fuji- 
yama with  these  men,  women  and  children,  to  whom  the  ascent 
was  an  act  of  religious  merit,  and  he  has  gone  with  them  beneath 
the  majestic  cryptomeria  trees  of  Nikko  and  Ise.  A  nature-loving, 
genial,  holiday-keeping  lot  are  the  Japanese  pilgrims.  It  never  has 
been  the  Wayfarer's  fortune  to  join  the  multitudes  of  Chinese 
journeying  to  the  tomb  of  Confucius.  To  Benares,  holy  city  of 
the  Hindus,  this  wanderer  has  gone,  watching  the  pilgrims  bathe 
in  the  Ganges  and  in  sacred  pools,  and  make  the  rounds  of  famous 
shrines  and  temples.  Idolatry,  with  its  pathos  and  futility,  strikes 
the  imagination  more  impressively  at  Benares  than  anywhere  else. 
***** 
Now  once  again  the  Wayfarer  is  a  pilgrim.  Express  trains  and 
luxurious  hotels  are  at  the  service  of  him  and  his  fellows.  Civiliza- 
tion spreads  her  magic  carpet  for  their  feet.  Not  to  a  shrine  but  to 
a  council  these  men  go;  and  not  to  obtain  salvation  for  themselves 
but  to  do  service  for  the  world.  Here  is  a  distinction  between  this 
and  other  pilgrimages— they  are  "to  acquire  merit" ;  this  is  to  impart 
ministry.  These  pilgrimages  are  individualistic;  this  is  social;  not 
"paradise  for  myself"  but  "Christ  for  the  world"  is  the  slogan.  Of 
all  his  varied  pilgrimages  this  one  best  satisfies  the  mind  and  heart. 
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Some  Huguenot  Graves  in  the  Famous  Old  Churchyard 


Huguenot  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Founded  zis  Years  Ago 


The  Westminster  Abbey  of  America 


BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


A VISITOR  TO  Charleston  who  has  studied  the  early  history 
of  this  interesting  city  will  surely  attend  a  service  in  the 
Huguenot  church.  An  interesting  little  Gothic  building  it 
is,  standing  in  its  thickly  peopled  graveyard  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city — the  part  contained  within  the  original  fortified  inclosure 
of  Charles  Town  of  the  proprietary  times.  Though  most  of  the 
Huguenot  emigrants  and  their  children  now  lie  under  the  church — 
for  this  is  the  fourth  edifice  to  stand  on  the  historic  site  where  was 
built  the  first  church  in  the  colony  of  Carolina — yet  the  lover  of  his- 
tory will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  names  carved  upon  these 
old  stones,  will  read  with  reverence  the  name  Manigault  upon  the 
vault  which  covers  the  remains  of  that  Gabriel  Manigault,  grand-' 
son  of  the  refugee,  who  in  the  extremity  of  the  Continental  army 
advanced  to  the  government  his  entire  fortune  of  $200,000  and 
began  life  again  an  impoverished  man,  having  made  it  possible  for 
the  revolutionary  war  to  go  on.  But  it  is  on  entering  the  church 
that  one  understands  how  it  has  come  to 
be  called  "the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
America."  For  the  filial  love  of  sons  of 
Huguenot  ancestry  has  delighted  in  plac- 
ing upon  its  walls  the  names  not  only 
of  those  whose  life  was  identified  with  this 
church  but  of  those  men  of  French  blood 
whom  the  whole  nation  delights  to  honor. 
Elias  Prioleau,  the  fourth  pastor  of  the 
church  and  of  Carolina,  who  at  peril  of 
his  life  came  from  France  in  1686  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
Daniel  Ravenel  and  St.  Julien  Ravenei, 
scholars  and  scientists  to  whom  the  state 
and  the  nation  are  indebted;  Daniel 
Huger,  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  Charleston,  and  many  others  whom  this 
city  knows  well,  are  commemorated 
among  such  names  as  Pierre  Robert,  the 
first  pastor  of  "French  Santee" ;  Peter 
Fontaine,  the  heroic  refugee  to  Virginia; 
Pastor  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  the  last  French  colony  to 
South  Carolina,  and  such  since  widely  known  names  as  the  Maurys 
of  Virginia,  Nicholas  Bayard  of  New  York,  Pierre  Baudoin  of 
Massachusetts  and  Bowdoin  College,  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry  Marquand  of  New  York  and  those 
noble  South  Carolinians,  John  and  Henry  Laurens  and  Francis 
Marion,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  debt  far  beyond  reckoning. 

History,  even  such  history  as  these  names  evoke,  is  forgotten, 
however,  when  the  vestry  door  opens  and  a  tall,  majestic  form, 
crowned  with  snow  white  hair,  walks  as  unfaltering  into  the  pulpit 
as  if  Dr.  Vedder  were  not  in  his  85th  year  and  the  forty-seventh  of 
his  pastorate  of  this  church.  As  unhesitatingly  as  if  he  were  not 
stone  blind  Dr.  Vedder  goes  through  the  long  liturgical  service  of 
the  Calvinistic  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  through  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  lessons,  and  gives  out  the 
hymns,  entirely  from  memory;  and  the  sermon  which  he  preaches, 
thoughtful,  profound,  admirably  worded,  is  as  suggestive  and  as 


Tablet  to  Daniel  Ravenel  in  the  Huguenot 
Church 


Stimulating  as  that  of  any  man  could  be  who  not  only  studies  books 
but  keeps  in  touch  with  the  vital  issues  of  the  times.  A  wonderful 
man,  indeed,  whose  services  to  this  city  during  the  past  half  century 
have  been  by  no  means  bounded  by  his  church  or  his  parish. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  strangeness  in  the  order  of  this 
historic  liturgical  service — the  only  one  in  America  though  it  be  in 
which  Calvin  and  the  men  of  his  day  would  find  themselves  at 
home.  It  was  doubtless  natural  for  them  to  put  into  action  their 
protest  against  ancient  errors,  by  standing  when  Roman  Catholics 
would  kneel  and  sitting  or  kneeling  when  they  would  stand.  And 
yet  there  is  an  element  of  reverential  seemliness  in  this  acted 
protest,  unfamiliar  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  congregation  rise  for 
the  opening  anthem  and  remain  standing  until  the  minister  has  pro- 
nounced the  words  "Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  and  they 
have  responded  "Amen,"  but  during  the  hymns  they  remain  seated. 
When,  however,  after  the  first  prayers,  during  which  they  kneel 
and  to  which  they  respond  "Amen,"  the 
minister  utters  the  admonition,  "Hear 
with  reverence  the  ten  commandments  of 
the  law  of  God  as  they  are  written  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus." 
the  congregation  again  rise  and  remain 
standing  during  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mandments and  the  summary  of  the  law 
as  given  by  Christ.  Once  again  they  rise, 
after  the  Old  Testament  lesson,  to  sing 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis;  but  after  the  New 
Testament  lesson  they  kneel  to  repeat  the 
creed. 

This  has  been  the  form  of  service  from 
the  earliest  years  of  this  church.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  French 
language  was  used ;  in  1828  the  liturgy 
was  translated  into  English  by  a  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  church. 

This  historic  church  sent  out  a  call  to 
sons  of  Huguenots  the  country  over  to 
bear  a  part  in  commemorating  the  225th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  On  April  14  the  church  welcomed 
home  many  in  whose  veins  runs  that  Huguenot  blood  which  has 
so  wonderfully  enriched  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

To  quote  from  the  historian  of  this  church,  the  late  Hon.  David 
Ravenel,  "in  this  element  of  our  civilization  we  recognize  a  trans- 
mitted education,  an  inheritance  of  sentiment,  a  moral  ethnology 
derived  unconsciously  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  France." 

To  this  "moral  ethnology"  we  are  all  debtors,  even  those  of  us 
who  can  claim  no  other  part  in  this  noble  inheritance.  And  surely 
the  thoughts  of  all  Presbyterians  turn  with  intense  sympathy  toward 
Charleston  and  our  Huguenot  brethren,  and  their  venerable  pastor, 
C.  S.  Vedder,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


He  Kept  Good  Hours — "We  had  a  fine  sunrise  this  morning," 
said  one  New  Yorker  to  another.  "Did  you  see  it?"  "Sunrise?" 
said  the  second  man.  "Why,  I'm  always  in  bed  before  sunrise."— 
New  York  Ledger. 
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WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 


BY   JANE  HABERSHAM 


A  Woman's  Question  as  to 
Woman's  Responsibility  for 
Protection  of  Other  Women 


IN  THE  MUCH  that  is  being  written  about  the  girl  who  enters 
a  life  of  sin,  one  cogent  reason  is  either  persistently  ignored 
or  is  mentioned  so  casually  that  it  fails  to  grip  the  understand- 
ing as  any  reason  at  all.  This  reason  might  be  called  a  negative 
one,  and  is  not  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  "the  badness 
of  the  bad,"  but  for  purposes  of  identification  might  properly  be 
labeled  "the  goodness  of  the  good." 

There  came  one  to  me  some  months  ago,  saying  cautiously : 
"I  am  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  an  awful  scandal  over  there 
some  of  these  days !" 

I  followed  her  glance  to  the  two  houses  across  the  street.  The 
two  young  matrons  who  occupied  them  were  the  closest  of  friends, 
and  had  been  for  years.  They  were  accustomed  to  do  their  sewing 
together,  they  made  their  calls  together,  they  used  the  same  car- 
riage when  they  went  to  parties  and  belonged  to  the  same  church. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  a  bit  puzzled.  "Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  West- 
cott  and  Mrs.  Hilary  are  'too  thick  to  thrive'?" 

"Not  that!"  My  visitor  shook  her  head  lugubriously.  "I  have 
heard  it  said  that  their  intimacy  is  all  a  blind,  anywa)^ — an  effort 
of  Mrs.  Hilary's  to  shield  her  husband.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  not  heard  the  talk  about  Mrs.  Westcott  and  the 
professor?" 

"I  certainly  have  not,"  I  replied,  and  thereupon  I  received  en- 
lightenment. A  hundred  bits  of  circumstantial  evidence  had  been 
pieced  together  into  a  fabrication  so  clever  that  it  seemed  not  to 
have  a  single  flaw.  . 

How  Society  Vindicates  Itself 

A  few  weeks  later  Professor  Hilary  and  his  family  moved  rather 
hastily  to  a  distant  state,  and  then  all  the  mutterings  of  slander 
broke  out  into  a  storm.  After  a  very  short  while  Mrs.  Westcott 
went  across  town  to  live  with  her  aged  parents,  and  her  young  hus- 
band found  work  in  another  territory — he  was  a  traveling  man — 
and  now  was  assurance  doubly  sure.  Mrs.  Westcott  was  asked  to 
resign  her  place  as  secretary  of  the  missionary  society,  her  former 
acquaintances  cut  her  from  their  calling  lists  and  society  at  large 
vindicated  itself  of  any  suspicion  of  condoning  her  offenses  against  it. 

For  a  while  the  young  thing  drooped  and  whitened  and  shrank. 
She  was  seldom  seen  on  the  street,  and  gradually  the  village  people 
ceased  to  discuss  her.  Then  our  town  was  shocked  at  learning 
that  Mary  Westcott  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  city,  there  to  live 
an  indescribable  life.  This  time  there  was  not  a  doubt  about 
it — it  was  a  dreadful  fact,  and  our  town  was  divided  in  its  opinion 
as  to  whether  she  was  utterly  depraved,  or  merely  weak. 

Now  to  go  back  to  a  time  when,  despite  all  the  talk,  there  was 
a  doubt.  After  hearing  the  rumor  I  used  to  observe  rather  closely 
the  movement  of  the  young  couples  across  the  street  from  me. 
Mary  Westcott  rode  and  drove  with  Professor  Hilary  rather  more 
often  than  was  quite  wise,  and  Mrs.  Hilary  was  seldom  with  them. 
She  had  young  children  to  look  after,  and  so  had  less  spare  time 
than  her  neighbor.  Neither  she  nor  Mr.  Westcott  was  musical,  while 
Mrs.  Westcott  and  Professor  Hilary  were  very  much  in  demand 
for  the  fine  duets  they  sung  together,  and  this  one  fact  accounted 
in  a  measure  for  their  frequent  association,  but  did  not  excuse 
Professor  Hilary's  walking  into  her  house  without  a  preliminary 
knock,  nor  did  it  explain  why  she  had  more  than  once  been  seen  in 
his  house  when  Mrs.  Hilary  was  known  to  be  away  from  it.  It  all 
looked  very  bad  indeed,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
people  suspected  the  worst,  but  I  happen  to  know  more  about  the 
affair  than  anyone  except  the  parties  actually  involved  in  it,  and 
I  know  that  only  appearances  really  were  seriously  wrong. 

Breaking  Down  the  Proper  Reserve 

The  man  and  woman  were  both  young,  and  constant  association 
had  broken  down  the  wall  of  reserve  that  should  always  exist 
between  the  sexes.  Professor  Hilary  was  often  in  the  sewing 
room  with  his  wife  and  her  friend,  and  I  think  sometimes  there  were 
little  jokes  that  subtly  opened  the  way  for  laxness  of  speech 
between  them.  Singing  together  as  they  did  so  often  it  was  natural 
that  each  should  sometimes  need  to  speak  to  the  other,  and  that  they 
should  sometimes  get  their  sheet  music  into  each  other's  collections ; 
and  thus  came  about  their  freedom  of  the  two  houses.  An  intimacy 
so  open  and  aboveboard  in  the  two  homes  was  not  calculated  to 
make  them  observe  the  conventional  reserve  when  among  other 


people ;  and  so,  with  no  actual  guilt  except  indiscretion  prompted 
by  youth  and  exuberance,  the  stories  began  and  grew  apace.  As  is 
sure  to  be  in  such  cases,  these  reports  reached  the  principals  last  of 
all,  and  when  they  did  finally  get  to  them  the  miserable  man  and 
woman  had  to  face  another  astounding  fact — without  realizing  where 
they  were  drifting,  they  had  come  to  mean  entirely  too  much  to 
each  other. 

Now  if  they  had  been  as  evil  as  their  neighbors  thought  them 
they  probably  would  have  said:  "Well,  we  are  ruined  anyway,  so 
we'd  as  well  get  what  happiness  we  can  out  of  the  situation."  In- 
stead of  this,  however.  Professor  Hilary,  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
bravely  took  himself  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  his  wife  knowing 
and  bearing  her  own  sore  share  of  the  trouble.  Mr.  Westcott 
was  not  so  forbearing,  but  Mary  was  willing  to  wait  and  prove 
her  contrition  to  him,  so  she  went  to  stay  with  her  father  and 
mother  until  he  could  feel  differently,  and  perhaps  begin  life  over 
again  with  her.  It  was  a  wretched  affair,  even  when  the  very  best 
face  was  put  on  it.  There  was  a  doubt,  however,  as  to  her  guilt — 
no  one  was  able  to  say  absolutely  that  she  had  gone  the  limit,  but 
no  one  seemed  willing  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  help 
the  poor  young  creature  to  her  feet.  Her  ostracism  was  bitter  and 
complete,  except  that  a  few  old  friends  of  her  mother  were  kind  to 
her.  Her  church  was  more  concerned  about  keeping  itsel'f  above 
reproach  in  being  officered  by  the  right  kind  of  women  than  in  doing 
its  duty  toward  a  weak  member.  She  was  not  suspended — she  was 
not  brought  to  trial,  but  she  was  as  effectually  condemned  as  though 
official  action  had  been  taken  against  her.  Her  position  was  pitiable. 
Young,  pretty  and  gay,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  left  out 
of  everything.  No  parties,  no  visitors,  no  bows  and  smiles  in  the 
street,  none  of  the  accustomed  adulation  for  the  sake  of  her  ex- 
•  quisite  voice.  Her  parents  were  grieved  and  hurt  with  her,  her 
young  husband  was  suspicious  and  very  slow  of  forgiveness.  Again, 
she  was  pretty,  even  beautiful,  but  there  certainly  was  not  a  trace 
of  animality  in  her  face.  From  her  childhood  her  little  ways  had 
been  fascinating  to  men,  and  the  men  still  looked  at  her  with  interest 
when  women  turned  their  heads  the  other  way.  She  was  lonely 
— oh,  nobody  knows  how  lonely — she  was  still  very  young,  and  the 
tides  of  life  rose  high  in  her  veins  in  inevitable  reaction  after  the 
first  few  months  of  humiliation. 

This  affair  began  first  in  a  most  innocent  fashion.  The  men, 
choosing  opportunities  free  from  feminine  observation,  chatted 
with  her  in  the  stores,  or  sometimes  stopped  in  for  a  few  minutes 
of  evenings,  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  vine-clad  veranda,  her 
parents  asleep  far  upstairs.  After  a  bit  she  was  heard  singing 
softly  at  the  old  piano.  The  heart-sore  mother,  catching  the  sound 
of  it  from  behind  her  closed  door,  wondered  how  Mary  could  bear 
to  sing  the  songs  that  had  such  dire  associations,  but  still  was  not 
sorry  that  the  poor  girl  should  find  some  pleasure  in  her  voice 
again.  I  think  there  were  a  few  stolen  drives  in  the  moonlight — 
and,  well — after  a  few  months  two  old  hearts  broke,  and  village 
society  drew  aside  its  own  spotless  skirts  and  said  with  a  headshake, 
"I  told  you  so." 

But  What  Should  Be  Done? 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?"  asked  one,  when  certain  very  plain 
speeches  had  been  made.  "Should  we  have  visited  her,  had  her  come 
to  our  parties  and  sing  in  our  church  just  as  though  she  never 
had  carried  on  as  she  did  with  Professor  Hilary?  Should  we 
not,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  young  girls,  set  a  stern  seal  of  disap- 
proval on  such  behavior?  Society  should  protect  itself,  else  where 
will  we  land?" 

Our  own  young  girls?  Yes,  they  must  be  protected,  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  our  very  own  girls  we  will  probably  add  that  they 
should  at  least  have  a  chance,  if  youth  and  inexperience  betrays  them 
into  indiscretion.  Nobody  went  straight  to  Mary  Westcott  or 
to  her  mother  when  these  rumors  first  started — they  merely  talked 
them  over  in  whispers  until  the  air  was  so  thick  with  them  that 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  a  whisper.  No  word  of  caution  was 
spoken  to  either  of  the  young  people,  and  although  at  the  last  there 
was  no  positive  evidence  of  guilt,  their  punishment  was  severe. 
It  was  not  more  of  a  punishment  than  came  when  finally  her 
craving  for  love  and  companionship  and  her  own  weak  judgment 
combined  to  make  her  accept  the  counterfeits  and  openly  defy 
society  that  had  scorned  her. 

What  should  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this?    Frankly,  I  cannot 
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say.  Circumstances  govern,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  better 
and  a  kinder  way  than  the  destructive  letting-alone  policy.  Once, 
long  ago,  our  Master  answered  a  similar  question,  but  in  these 
days  people  throw  the  stones  and  do  not  bother  about  asking 
questions.  The  good  are  supposed  to  be  so  very  good  as  to  be  above 
suspicion  of  this  thing,  which  in  some  arbitrary  fashion  which  no 
one  has  yet  explained  has  come  to  be  regarded  more  of  a  sin  than 
cheating,  lying,  cruelty,  or  drunkenness.  Our  churches  and  other 
organizations  have  their  rescue  work  in  which  thousands  of  dollars 
and  faithful,  self-sacrificing  work  are  given  every  year,  with  only  a 
small  percentage  of  successful  reconstructive  work  to  show  for  it. 
The  habits  of  idleness,  drink  and  drugs,  the  weight  of  her  degrada- 
tion and  the  shackles  that  vice  wears  of  late  years  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  woman  who  has  once  touched  bottom  to  be  lifted 
up  again;  but  when  heedlessness  or  weakness  has  first  brought 
her  stumbling  feet  near  the  brink,  when  society's  frown  has  first 
made  her  look  facts  in  the  face  and  take  stock  of  her  own  possibili- 
ties, a  strong,  helping  hand  may  mean  everything  to  her.  She  does 
not  need  to  have  her  indiscretion  made  less  of — it  is  not  fitting  that 
she  shall  be  placed  in  a  position  where  young  girls  are  like  to  mold 
their  behavior  after  hers,  but  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christians  at  least  to  study  her  case,  taking  kindly 
counsel  together  for  the  purpose,  and  not  deny  her  an  opportunity 
for  reinstatement,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  actually 
bring  about  a  change  in  her  by  their  own  gentle  helpfulness. 

A  Woman  Neglected  by  Women 

Another  case  which  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  is  of  a  young  woman 
— a  bride  of  a  year — who  came  to  the  same  town  from  the  city.  A 
rumor  pi-eceded  her.  It  was  told  that  she  had  been  a  working  girl, 
not  bad,  just  gay  and  pleasure  loving,  and  not  too  discriminating  as 
to  the  character  of  the  men  who  kept  her  company.  A  few 
of  the  older  women  called  and  were  pleasantly,  if  none  too  en- 
thusiastically, met  by  Mrs.  Bell,  but  for  some  reason  she  has  been 
stubbornly  ignored  by  those  of  her  own  age  for  two  years  past. 
The  men  do  not  ignore  her,  however.  She  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture, 
vivacious  and  clever,  and  although  her  husband  is  often  away  from 
home,  she  never  lacks  for  an  escort.  I  often  see  her  pass  my  house, 
the  only  woman  in  a  big  machine  full  of  men  bound  for  the  base- 
ball game.  Often  of  evenings  she  strolls  past,  a  young  man  at  either 
elbow.  So  long  as  the  crowd  hangs  about  her,  her  husband  can 
keep  up  his  "bluff"  of  full  confidence  and  satisfaction  with  the  situa- 
tion, for  bluff  it  is,  since  no  man  cares  to  see  his  wife  entirely  cut  off 
from  feminine  association,  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
some  one  of  these  men  making  himself  more  to  her  than  her 
husband's  friend.  When  that  time  comes,  with  all  the  woe  it 
will  bring  in  its  train,  who  shall  say  that  the  good  women  who  didn't 
bother  their  heads  about  a  girl  who  had  let  herself  get  talked  about 
shall  not  bear  their  own  part  of  the  blame?  Society  in  its  efforts 
to  protect  itself  is  sometimes  grotesquely  short-sighted  in  its  dabbling 
with  effects  instead  of  taking  account  of  causes. 

Prevention  of  pauperism,  of  juvenile  delinquency,  of  unsanitary 
conditions,  of  the  destruction  of  natural  resources — all  these  we 
say  a  hearty  aye  and  amen  to — but  what  about  that  all-enfolding 
charity  which  may,  if  it  will,  not  only  cover  but  prevent  a  multitude 
of  social  sins? 


A  Live  Layman  and  a  Million  for  Missions 

(Continued  from  page  5Jj) 

while.  Here  are  two  of  them:  (i)  Extraordinary  evangelistic  zeal. 
(2)  Unparalleled  missionary  devotion.  These  are  distinctives  for 
which  we  shall  never  need  to  apologize  in  a  conciliatory  manner 
and  with  a  mild  tone  of  voice." 

Arousing  a  Whole  Denomination 

Not  content  with  platform  arousements  the  brotherhood  and 
the  million  dollar  campaign  committee  set  to  work  to  educate  the 
whole  church.  They  organized  on  the  basis  of  presbyteries  and 
local  congregations ;  they  utilized  the  church  papers  to  the  limit — and 
one  of  the  incidental  outcomes  of  tjie  laymen's  activity  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  should  be  for  all  denominations  a  new  and 
larger  sense  of  the  mission  of  the  church  paper.  They  issued  an 
extraordinarily  able  series  of  leaflets  and  programs.  Their  adver- 
tising campaign  took  on  new  vigor ;  the  church  papers  contributed 
advertising  space  for  this  purpose.  The  month  of  February  was 
devoted  to  an  educational  campaign.  Men's  suppers  were  planned 
for  every  congregation,  and  by  all  the  means  that  the  Shane  firm 
would  have  employed  to  promote  flour  the  million  dollar  campaign 
was  pushed  throughout  the  church. 

Provision  was  made  for  definite  reports.  I  am  writing  this  article 
on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 


March,  and  it  was  then  certain  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
churches  would  have  made  the  "every-member  simultaneous  can- 
vass" for  missions.    The  goal  is  assured. 

And,  incidentally,  still  larger  results  have  been  achieved.  Every 
member — man,  woman  and  child — has  been  made  to  feel  that  his 
foot  is  somewhere  on  the  ladder  of  systematic  giving.  A  new  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  church,  locally  and  in  her 
benevolences,  has  been  distributed.  The  pernicious  practice  of 
having  a  few  "leading  laymen"  give  all  the  money  has  been  sub- 
stantially abolished.  Every  member  shares  in  the  whole  work. 
What  this  means  in  the  development  of  interest,  and  of  recruits 
for  the  ministry  and  the  mission  field,  and  of  activity  in  denomina- 
tional and  congregational  work,  may  not  yet  be  measured.  The 
million  dollars  is  certainly  less  of  an  achievement  than  the  arous- 
ing of  an  entire  denomination  to  a  sense  of  its  possibilities  and 
mission. 

How  the  Brotherhood  Is  Organized 

Men  of  the  church  have  taken  hold  of  their  work  with  zest  and 
assurance.  George  Ernest  Raitt,  secretary  of  the  brotherhood,  out- 
lined it  to  me  in  somewhat  this  fashion :  "We  now  have  organized 
along  strictly  business  lines.  We  have  what  might  be  termed  our 
publicity  department,  our  sales  department  and  our  credit  depart- 
ment. That  is,  we  are  organized  to  advertise  the  work  and  to  stim- 
ulate interest  therein,  and  to  keep  the  cause  before  the  churches. 
Our  sales  department  is,  of  course,  the  'every-member'  canvass. 
Our  credit  department  is  the  system  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
gifts  of  all  the  churches  and  of  the  gifts  of  all  subscribers.  We 
feel  that  it  is  unworthy  to  do  the  Lord's  business  on  any  lower 
plane  of  efficiency  than  we  would  a  mercantile  business." 

Clearly,  the  brotherhood  is  on  this  job  until  it  is  done.  Despite 
the  extraordinary  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  lately  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  laymen  one  does  not  get  the  sense  of  this 
being  a  mere  spurt.  The  brotherhood  means  to  adopt  the  Men 
and  Religion  fivefold  program  for  every  church ;  that  is,  special 
departments  of  the  brotherhood  for  evangelism,  missions,  Bible 
study,  boys'  work  and  social  service. 

George  C.  Shane  never  dreamed  where  his  advertising  campaign 
for  the  seven  stranded  missionary  volunteers  was  going  to  lead. 
The  stirring  of  the  depths  of  the  denomination  has  caused  United 
Presbyterians  frankly  to  face  their  future  and  field.  One  upshot 
was,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  The  Continent,  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  western  section  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  Pittsburg  the  committees  on  closer  relationship  with  other 
denominations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Southern  Presby- 
terian Churches  got  together  and  unanimously  recommended  to  their 
respective  denominations  that  special  committees  on  this  particular 
union  be  appointed  at  the  General  Assemblies  this  May.  Both 
have  the  same  characteristics  of  doctrinal  conservatism,  missionary 
zeal  and  lay  activity.  In  each  of  these  bodies,  and  only  in  these,, 
the  movement  of  the  laymen  has  gone  beyond  the  tentative  stage, 
and  has  profoundly  and  fundamentally  influenced  the  church's  life. 
The  mission  fields  of  the  two  churches  do  not  impinge;  the  adjust- 
ment of  boards  on  church  work  would  be  simple. 

These  shrewd  business  men  have  no  ulterior  motive  in  their 
activities.  They  want  to  "do  ye  next  thynge,"  and  they  do  not 
balk  at  its  bigness.  At  the  same  time  they  are  clear-eyed  to  ultimate 
possibilities ;  they  have  a  kingdom  zeal  which  transcends  their 
United  Presbyterian  loyalty.  That  they  may  be  blazing  a  way  for 
the  other  great  churches  to  follow  is  to  them  a  gratification  and 
an  opportunity.  They  want  to  do  a  man's  job,  and  if  in  the  end 
it  should  be  bigger  than  at  first  appeared,  their  gratitude  is  cor- 
respondingly greater.  Present  signs  indicate  that  the  radical  de- 
velopments of  church  life  in  America,  including  even  the  ancient 
goal  of  Christian  unity,  are  to  come  not  by  ecclesiastical  debate 
and  enactment  but  by  the  efficient  activity  of  the  consecrated  laity. 


Disagreed  to  Agree 

The  papers  were  full  of  the  grim  details  of  a  bloody  battle,  and 
the  statesman's  wife  was  shocked. 

"This  sort  of  thing  is  simply  awful !"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
husband.    "Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  her  husband  answered. 

"Why  don't  both  sides  come  together  and  arbitrate?"  she  cried. 
"They  did,"  said  the  statesman.    "They  did,  'way  back  in  June. 
That's  how  the  thing  started." 


— "Poor  and  dead"  and  "rich  and  dead"  are  practically  synonymous 
expressions.  The  only  difference  is  the  poor  has  nothing  to  leave, 
the  rich  has  nothing  to  take.    Naked  souls  on  eternity's  threshold ! 
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The  Trumpeter  of  the 
Older  Woman 

THE  TRUMPETER  of  the  young  girl  puts 
her  very  much  in  evidence,  for  we  see 
her  on  the  cover  of  many  of  the  maga- 
zines depicted  in  all  imaginable  phases  of 
beauty.  In  ever  varying  costume  she  smiles 
forth  at  us  ;  golfing,  boating,  dancing  or  seated 
in  pensive  thought,  there  she  is,  eternally  young 
and  always  beautiful. 

It  seems  only  fair,  however,  that  occasionally 
the  trumpeter  of  the  older  woman  should  be 
aroused  from  his  silence  to  protest  that  all  the 
charms  are  not  possessed  by  the  young  girl. 
For  although  artists  have  placed  the  young 
girl  in  the  limelight  of  the  magazine  cover,  the 
older  woman  has  modestly  taken  her  place  on 
the  inside  pages. 

I  say  modestly,  because  the  older  woman  has 
this  to  boast  of ;  she  is  real,  while  the  girl 
on  the  cover  never  actually  existed ;  and  fur- 
thermore, the  women  on  the  inside  pages  are 
the  oijes  who  have  accomplished. 

Who  are  they,  the  women  we  read  about  on 
the  magazine  pages  ?  A  goodly  concourse  of  fa- 
mous actresses,  heroic  nurses,  sweet  singers, 
clever  teachers  and  inventors  of  useful  house- 
hold devices.  Women  all,  who  have  lived 
long  enough  to  find  their  place  in  the  busy 
world,  and  who  had  brains  and  bravery  enough 
to  do  things. 

No  one  denies  that  youth  is  beautiful  in  its 
own  way,  but  so  is  age.  Whether  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  one  is  superior  to  the 
other  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste.  On  the 
one  hand,  golden  curls,  innocent  blue,  eyes, 
girlish  lightness  of  movement  (I  quote  from 
the  magazine  cover)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
stateliness,  grace,  eyes  filled  with  intelligence 
and  a  face  softened  with  the  sympathy  that 
suffering  and  experience  of  the  world  give. 
Why  should  the  older  woman  be  put  to  one 
side  for  the  younger  one  ?  What  has  she  done 
that  the  latter  should  count  her  years  and 
shudder  at  their  number?  What  has  she 
done?  In  most  instances  so  very  much  more 
than  the  callow  boys  and  girls  who  underrate 
her  worth,  if  they  stop  to  measure  it  at  all. 

To  quote  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster,  "All  youth 
is  but  marching  on  to  age,"  and  it  behooves  the 
younger  set  to  have  more  respect  for  an 
estate  which  in  time  will  overtake  us  all. 

In  Florence  Barclay's  charming  story,  "Under 
the  Mulberry  Tree,"  the  hero  explains  how  the 
body  may  grow  old  while  the  soul  remains 
eternally  youthful.  We  frequently  meet  both 
men  and  women  who  corroborate  this  idea. 
Think  over  your  accquaintances ;  do  you  not 
know  more  than  one  woman  whom  the  passing 
years  have  touched  lightly,  and  from  whose 
eyes  shines  undimmed  the  spirit  of  youth? 

To  whom  do  we  go  for  comfort  when  our 
hearts  are  breaking  and  life  has  become  so 
complex  that  none  but  a  wise  hand  can  unravel 
the  tangle?  To  whom  do  we  look  for  help 
when  sickness  comes  and  death  separates 
friend  from  friend?    The  older  woman. 

When  all  is  gay  and  bright ;  when  the  sun 
is  shining  and  the  birds  are  singing ;  when 
we  want  a  companion  for  a  lively  game,  or  a 
float  on  the  glistening  river,  we  call  for  the 
girl  on  the  magazine  cover,  the  girl  with  the 
coy  smile  and  the  golden  tresses.  But  when 
the  darker  days  come,  when  the  storm  is 
threatening  overhead,  and  our  hearts  are  heavy 
with  some  bitter  disillusionment,  then,  if  we 
are  wise,  we  send  for  the  older  woman. 

Mothers,  so  often ;  companions,  frequently ; 
sweethearts,  sometimes,  they  stand  ready  and 
waiting  for  us,  holding  in  their  hands  those 
priceless  gifts — experience,  sympathy  and  un- 
selfish love.  May  the  day  come  when  the 
inside  pages  will  cease  to  confine  them,  and 
they,  too,  will  bloom  without,  on  the  magazine 
covers,  in  all  the  fine  perfection  of  their  ripe 
maturity.  C.athryn  Cuffe. 

Some  Presidential  Live-Rights 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  gives  this  advice : 

Do  not  sit  up  late  at  night ;  study  and  work 
in  the  daytime.    Rise  early  and  go  to  bed  early. 


Avoid  novel  reading  and  cultivate  the  com- 
panionship of  good  books.  Never  tell  a  lie  or 
stoop  to  a  mean  act.  Be  kind  to  every  living 
creature.  Speak  no  evil  of  anyone.  Be  good, 
adore  God,  be  loyal  to  friends  and  love  your 
country  better  than  yourself.  Take  hold  of 
things  by  the  smooth  handle ;  avoid  disputes ; 
do  not  turn  pleasant  conversation  into  heated 
argument.  Too  much  speaking  is  not  best. 
Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do 
today.  Never  spend  your  rrioney  before  you 
have  it.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  need 
because  it  is  cheap.  Pride  costs  more  than 
hunger,  thirst  and  cold.  We  never  repent  of 
having  eaten  too  little.    Never  borrow  trouble. 

"Scrooged  Up  Close" 

The  comfort  that  often  comes  from  contact, 
even  wordless,  with  one's  own  human  kind, 
is  touchingly  illustrated  in  a  little  story  told 
by  a  western  publisher : 

The  boy  in  the  car  sat  cuddled  so  close  to 
the  woman  in  gray  that  everybody  thought 
he  belonged  to  her.  So  when  he  unconsciously 
dug  his  muddy  shoes  into  the  broadcloth  skirt 
of  his  left  hand  neighbor  she  leaned  over 
and  said  : 

"Pardon  me.  madam ;  will  you  kindly  make 
your  little  boy  square  himself  around?  He 
is  soiling  my  skirt  with  his  muddy  shoes." 

The  woman  in  gray  blushed  a  little  and 
nudged  the  boy  away. 

"My  boy?"  she  said.  "My  goodness,  he  isn't 
mine  !" 

The  boy  squirmed  uneasily.  He  was  such  a 
little  fellow  that  he  could  not  begin  to  touch 
his  feet  to  the  floor,  so  he  stuck  them  out 
straight  in  front  of  him  like  pegs  to  hang  things 
on  and  looked  at  them  deprecatingly. 

"I'm  sorry  I  got  your  dress  dirty,"  he  said 
to  the  woman  on  his  left.  "I  hope  it  will 
brush  off." 

The  timidity  in  his  voice  took  a  short  cut  to 
the  woman's  heart  and  she  smiled  upon  him 
kindly. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  she  said.  Then  as 
his  eyes  were  still  fastened  on  her,  she  added  : 
"Going  uptown  alone  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  always  go  alone. 
There  isn't  anybody  to  go  with  me.  Father's 


H  XTbougbt  for  tbe  Meeft 

A  thorn  of  experience  is  worth  a  zvhole 
zt'ilderness  of  warning. — Lowell. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

OUR  OWN 
If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 

How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind 
Would  trouble  my  mind, 

I  said  when  you  went  away, 
I  had  been  more  careful,  darling. 

Nor  given  you  heedless  p'ain ; 
But  we  may  vex  "our  own" 
With  look  and  tone 

We  might  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 

You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace. 
Yet  well  it  might  be 
That  never  for  me 

The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 

Who  never  come  home  at  night  ;. 
And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 

That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  strangers, 

And  smiles  for  the  so^ietime  guest. 
But   oft   for   "our  own" 
The  bitter  tone. 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 
Ah !  lip  with  the  curve  impatient ; 

Ah  !  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn ; 
'Twere  a  cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 

To  undo  the  work  of  the  morn. 

— Margaret   E.  Sangster. 


dead  and  mother's  dead.  I  live  with  Aunt 
Clara  over  in  Belmar.  But  she  says  Aunt 
Anna  ought  to  help  do  something  for  me,  so 
once  or  twice  a  week,  when  she  gets  tired  out 
and  wants  to  go  some  place  to  get  rested  up, 
she  packs  me  of?  over  here  to  stay  with 
Aunt  Anna.  I'm  going  up  there  now.  Some- 
times I  don't  find  Aunt  Anna  at  home,  but  I 
hope  she  will  be  at  home  today,  because  it 
looks  like  it  is  going  to  rain  and  I  don't  like 
to  hang  around  in  the  streets  in  the  rain." 

The  woman  felt  something  move  inside  her 
throat.  "You  are  a  very  little  boy,"  she  said 
rather  unsteadily,  "to  be  knocked  about  in  this 
way." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  he  replied.  "I  never  get 
lost.  But  I  get  lonesome  sometimes  on  these 
long  trips,  and  when  I  see  anybody  I  think 
I'd  like  to  belong  to  I  scrooge  up  close  to  her 
so  I  can  make  believe  that  I  really  am  her  little 
boy.  This  morning  I  was  playing  that  I  be- 
longed to  that  lady  on  the  other  side  of  me, 
when  I  got  so  int'sted  that  I  forgot  all  about 
my  feet.    That  is  why  I  got  your  dress  dirty." 

The  woman  put  her  arms  around  the  tiny 
chap  and  "scrooged"  him  up  so  close  that  she 
hurt  him,  and  every  other  woman  who  had 
overheard  his  artless  confidence  looked  as  if 
she  would  not  only  let  him  wipe  his  shoes 
on  her  best  dress,  but  would  feel  life  spanking 
him  if  he  didn't. 

One  Interrupter  Reformed 

The  interrupter  is  a  social  pest.  Further- 
more, he's  a  universal  pest,  and  no  one  is  safe 
from  his  incursions.  It  is  therefore  a  joy 
to  learn,  through  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  how  Artemus  Ward  applied  an  ex- 
terminator to  one  of  the  species. 

Uncle  Jimmy  Bledso  years  ago  was  well 
known  throughout  most  of  the  north  Missouri 
county  in  which  he  lived  for  that  exasperating 
habit  of  helping  people  finish  out  what  they 
had  started  to  say. 

At  corn  huskings,  at  shooting  matches,  at 
barbecues,  at  family  gatherings,  at  celebrations, 
even  at  church.  Uncle  Jimmy  was  always  lis- 
tening for  someone  to  pause  for  the  lack  of 
a  word  or  information  ;  and  he  invariably  sup- 
plied it.  Sometimes  it  was  right,  sometimes 
it  was  wrong ;  but  he  always  supplied  it,  any- 
way. 

It  was  Artemus  Ward,  so  the  neighbors  say, 
who  caused  Uncle  Jimmy's  reformation.  Ward 
was  widely  read  at  that  time ;  and  the  fun- 
lovers  of  the  town  sold  200  tickets  at  a  dollar 
each,  and  engaged  the  great  humorist  for  a 
lecture. 

The  town  was  on  a  little  branch  road,  and  to 
meet  his  appointment  the  lecturer  had  to  drive 
twelve  miles  from  a  small  town  on  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  arrived  a  half 
hour  late. 

The  hall  was  packed.  Uncle  Jimmy,  glow- 
ing with  willingness  to  be  amused,  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  third  seat  from  the  front,  next  to 
the  center  aisle. 

Whether  someone  had  told  him  of  Uncle 
Jimmy,  or  whether  it  was  a  trick  Artemus 
Ward  used  at  all  towns  where  he  lectured, 
the  writer  does  not  know.  But  he  began  his 
lecture  by  apologizing  in  a  very  serious  tone 
for  being  late. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  had  to  drive 
across  from  the  little  town  over  here — this 
little  town  right  west  of  here — ah  " 

"Utica,"  chimed  in  Uncle  Jimmy.  ' 

Instantly  Artemus  Ward  straightened  him- 
self up  with  freezing  dignity,  and,  pointing  a 
long,  bony  finger  at  him,  said  : 

"Now,  old  man,  if  you  are  going  to  deliver 
this  lecture,  go  ahead." 

The  roar  of  laughter  and  clapping  that 
followed  gave  Uncle  Jimmy  a  hint  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  helping  people  along  with 
their  conversations  a  little  more  than  was 
called  for. 

Fortunately  Uncle  Jimmy  had  not  exhausted 
his  supply  of  new  leaves,  and  when  the  first 
chagrin  was  past  he  decided  to  make  use  of 
one,  with  the  result  that  he  can  now  listen  to 
even  the  most  halting  remark  without  inter- 
rupting once,  or  finishing  it  out. 
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Two  Little  Japanese  Beggars 


BY  MRS.  H.  L.  LATHAM 


PART  I. 


ASAHI  SAN,  my  Bible  woman,  was  crying. 
It  was  a  cold  day  in  late  winter  in 
Yamada.  She  and  Kori  San,  a  good 
old  Japanese  Christian  woman,  had  been  out 
making  calls  together,  teaching  the  Bible  and 
praying  wherever  a  home  was  opened  to  them. 
Often  when  Asahi  San  came  home  from  such 
calls  and  told  me  of  the  sickness  and  suffering 
and  sorrow  she  had  seen  /  had  felt  like  crying, 
but  she  had  never  cried  before.  What  could 
it  mean? 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  I  said. 

"As  Kori  San  and  I  were  coming  home  down 
in  the  city,"  she  answered  through  her  tears, 
"we  saw  a  crowd  of  children  and  some  older 


they  say  or  do  must  not  be  found  fault  with. 
The  J.Hpanese  policeman  has  no  weapon  but 
a  sword.  He  expects  people  to  stop  when  he 
says  "Stop,"  so  he  doesn't  need  a  revolver. 
He  occasionally  even  leads  men  about  with  a 
small  string.  When  he  catches  a  thief  he 
sometimes  slaps  him  in  the  face  before  he  leads 
or  drives  him  off  to  jail. 

Therefore  if  a  policeman  had  said  that  the 
little  beggar  boy  must  come  no  farther  through 
the  city,  it  was  a  bold  thing  for  us  to  bring 
him  to  our  home.  But  we  could  not  leave  him 
to  suffer  unaided. 

Koshiyama  San,  a  lame  Japanese  Christian 
man,  lived  near  us  and  he  knew  the  city  per- 
fectly.   We  told  Asahi  San's  story  to  him  and 


A  Group  of  Yamada  Christians 
Sinini — At  left,  Kori  San;  third  from  left,  Koibiyama  San.    Standinr — At  rifht,  Asahi  San 


people  standing  in  the  street,  shouting,  and 
laughing,  and  throwing  stones.  We  couldn't 
think  what  was  the  matter. 

"When  we  got  nearer  we  saw  a  little  boy,  no 
bigger  than  your  little  Lenn  here,  lying  face 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  He  had 
hardly  any  clothes  on,  and  his  feet  were  bare 
this  cold  day  and  all  cracked  and  bleeding.  He 
looked  starved  and  trembled  with  the  cold. 
The  boys  were  throwing  stones  at  him  and  tell- 
ing him  to  'move  on,'  and  he  had  fallen  down 
and  was  lying  there  crying  as  if  his  heart 
were  broken.    He  was  a  little,  homeless  beggar." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  I  asked. 

"I  knew  you  would  take  care  of  him,"  said 
Asahi  San  confidently.  "I  told  him  to  come 
with  me  and  I  would  take  him  where  he  would 
get  warm  and  have  something  to  eat.  So  we 
started  here  very  slowly  because  he  was  lame 
and  his  feet  were  so  sore. 

"As  we  were  coming  along  we  met  a  police- 
man and  he  wouldn't  let  the  child  come  any 
farther.  He  scolded  him  and  drove  him  back, 
telling  him  to  go  to  the  old  shed  in  the  city 
•where  beggars  belong.  So  I  had  to  conie  home 
■without  him,  and,"  she  added,  "he  is  so  little 
and  so  distressed  I'm  afraid  he  will  die." 

No  wonder  Asahi  San  had  cried  !  I  looked 
at  3-year-old  Lenn  and  his  baby  sister  and 
my  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  a  little  child 
out  of  doors,  homeless,  hungry,  cold  and  alone, 
beaten  and  scolded  by  all  who  passed. 

Japanese  policemen  are  not  at  all  like  ours. 
Because  they  are  a  part  of  the  government,  and 
"because  the  emperor  of  Japan  is  believed  by  his 
people  to  be  a  god,  the  policemen  are  con- 
sidered their  god's  own  helpers,  and  whatever 


asked  him  to  go  and  find  the  little  beggar  and 
bring  him  to  us. 

Out  he  went,  searching  here  and  there ;  but 
he  looked  over  the  city  in  vain.  He  was 
obliged  to  come  home  without  the  child. 

But  the  next  morning  early  he  went  again, 
and  about  9  o'clock  they  said  to  me  :  "Koshi- 
yama San  has  found  that  poor  little  boy  and  has 
brought  him  here." 

I  rushed  to  the  street  door  and  here  he  was, 
and,  oh,  such  a  sorry  sight !  He  was  not  so 
poor  as  I  had  thought  he  would  be,  but  his 
feet  were  indeed  bruised  and  bleeding.  His 
clothes  were  torn  and  so  dirty  that  an  awful 
odor  came  from  them.  In  his  tiny  hands  he 
carried  a  little  wooden  bowl  in  which  he  col- 
lected small  coins  and  whatever  food  people 
would  give  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  never 
in  his  life  had  a  bath  or  washed  his  hands  and 
face.  Because  he  was  so  dirty  we  seated  him 
first  in  an  outer  room,  and  while  Asahi  San  and 
the  cook  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  him 
something  to  eat  we  sent  Koshiyama  San's  wife 
to  a  store  and  had  her  buy  whatever  clothes  a 
Japanese  boy  of  his  size  needed. 

When  they  brought  the  child  a  tray  of  food 
he  said  hungrily,  "That  won't  be  enough." 
After  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  eat  all  they 
brought  him  he  answered  our  questions 
shrewdly  and  brightly. 

He  had  never  had  a  mother,  he  said.  His 
father  had  been  a  beggar  in  Osaka,  a  city  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  Yamada.  A  few  months 
before  this  his  father  had  died,  and  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  know  had  brought  him  to 
Yamada  and  put  him  down  in  the  streets  and 
told  him  to  beg  for  a  living.     During  these 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  JAPANESE  WAY 

"Come,  little  pigeon,  all  weary  with  play. 
Come  and  thy  pinions  furl." 
That's  what  a  Japanese  mother  would  say 
To  her  dear  little  Japanese  girl. 
"Cease  to  flutter  thy  white,  white  wings, 

Now  that  the  day  is  dead ; 
Listen  and  dream  while  the  mother  bird  sings.' 
That  means  it  is  time  for  bed. 

"Stay,  little  sunbeam,  and  cherish  me  here ; 

My  heart  is  so  cold  when  you  roam." 
That  is  the  Japanese  "No,  my  dear," 

I'd  rather  you  stayed  at  home." 
"Roses  and  lilies  shall  strew  thy  way. 
The  sun  goddess  now  has  smiled." 
That's  what  a  Japanese  mother  would  say 
To  a  good  little  Japanese  child. 

— Mission  Dayspring. 


months  in  Yamada  he  had  met  not  a  single 
person  whom  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

His  given  name  was  Esuki,  his  surname 
I  never  learned.  He  was  really  not  much  taller 
than  Lenn,  but  his  face  looked  older  and  he 
said  he  was  9.  But  Japanese  children  count 
their  ages  differently  from  the  way  we  count 
ours.  They  never  count  a  baby's  age  by  weeks 
or  months.     They  call  the  tiniest  little .  baby 

1  year  old,  and  no  matter  when  his  birthday 
falls,  when  New  Year's  comes  they  call  him 

2  years  old,  and  every  New  Year's  he  is  called 
a  year  older.  If  a  Japanese  baby  is  born 
about  Christinas  time  he  is  called  i  year  old 
till  New  Year's,  then  he  is  called  2  years  old, 
even  though  he  may  be  but  2  weeks  old.  And 
so,  though  according  to  our  way  of  _  counting 
Esuki  San  said  he  was  9  years  old,  he  was 
probably  7  or  8  and  had  been  so  starved  that 
he  was  small  even  for  a  Japanese  child. 

How  delighted  he  was  with  his  new  clothes ! 
We  told  him  he  must  have  a  bath  before  he  put 
them  on. 

First  we  took  off  his  few  vermin-filled  rags, 
made  them  into  a  bundle  with  his  little  dirty 
v.ooden  bowl  and  took  them  into  the  back  yard 
and  burned  them.  He  didn't  like  to  part  with 
the  bowl  at  first,  fearing  that  he  would  never 
have  anything  to  eat  again  if  he  gave  it  up. 

We  then  filled  the  washtub  with  warm  water 
and  gave  him  such  a  scrubbing  as  he  had  never 
had  before.  Then  we  dressed  him  in  new, 
clean  clothes  throughout,  and  what  a  different 
boy  he  was ! 

It  was  fun  to  watch  him  as  he  examined 
our  furniture  and  decorations,  the  like  of  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  For  you  know  the 
Japanese  have  almost  no  furniture,  and  their 
ornaments  are  few  and  of  a  certain  kind  only. 

He  acted  a  little  afraid  of  us  Americans  and 
was  always  on  his  guard  when  with  us. 

He  had  a  winning  smile  and  was  so  wise 
and  quaint  that  our  Japanese  friends  were 
greatly  amused  at  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  Koshiyama  San's  wife 
should  take  care  of  him  until  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found  for  him.  That  night  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  no  doubt,  he  had  a  good 
supper  and  slept  in  a  good  Japanese  bed. 

Mrs.  Koshiyama  said  he  was  surprised  at 
regularity  of  meals.  He  wished  at  first  to  eat 
a  little  often,  but  never  wanted  a  full  meal 
after  his  first  great  hunger  was  satisfied,  be- 
cause he  was  accustomed  to  eating  a  little  as 
often  as  it  was  given  to  him  as  he  begged  from 
house  to  house. 

Not  So  Bad  as  it  Sounds 

A  few  days  after  a  farmer  had  sold  a  pig 
to  a  neighbor  he  chanced  to  pass  the  neighbor's 
place,  where  he  saw  their  little  boy  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  pigpen  watching  its  new  oc- 
cupant. 

"How  do  you  do,  Johnny?"  said  he.  "How's 
your  pig  today  ?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the 
boy.     "How's  all  your  folks?" 

Who  Can  Tell? 

Small  Robert  was  a  young  philosopher.  One 
evening  he  sat  for  some  time  seemingly  lost  in 
thought. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Robert?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "I  was  just  wondering 
where  today  would  go  when  it  gets  to  be  yes- 
terdav." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Historical  Creeds  and  Confessions 

A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  in  Christendom  and  Beyond,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Curtis.  The  author  of  this  volume 
holds  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  He  has  been  a  student 
of  confessional  theology  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  work  embodies  some  of  his  studies  in 
this  branch  of  historical  and  theological  learn- 
ing. It  is  essentially  different  from  that  stan- 
dard, authoritative  and  comprehensive  treatise, 
"The  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff,  in  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  text  of  the  several  creeds,  and  also 
in  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions of  the  Christian  churches.  Moreover, 
after  the  historical  discussion  the  author  takes 
up  some  matters  of  controversy  related  to  the 
general  subject  of  creeds  as  viewed  in  the 
present  generation.  Such  are  the  questions  of 
the  retention  or  revision  of  creeds,  of  the  sub- 
scription to  creeds  with  its  ethics,  and  of  the 
ideal  creed.  On  this  last  item  he  propounds  a 
view  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Denney  in  his 
"Jesus  Christ  and  the  Gospel,"  favoring  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  upon  an  exceedingly 
simple  formula  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  his- 
torical, and  by  far  the  largest,  portion  of  the 
work  traces  confessions  of  faith  back  into  the 
Old  Testament  and  into  Semitic  and  other 
Oriental  religious  practice.  The  student  in 
search  of  condensed  information  on  the  stan- 
dard Christian  symbols  of  faith  such  as  the 
apostles',  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  creeds 
and  the  confessions  of  the  Reformation  and 
Post-Reformation  periods,  will  find  the  volume 
especially  adapted  to  his  needs.  But  the  gen- 
eral reader  also  will  find  it  useful  in  many 
ways.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$4  net. 

Popular  Science 

.'Astronomy,  by  A.  R.  Hinks.  In  ten  short 
chapters,  in  a  new  volume  of  the  "Home  Uni- 
versity Library,"  Mr.  Hinks  has  covered  the 
main  matters  of  interest  in  modern  astronomy. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  technique  of  the 
science  Mr.  Hinks  considers  successively  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
comets  and  meteors,  celestial  measurements, 
the  stars  and  the  nebulae.  About  the  only  class 
of  readers  who  will  be  disappointed  in  the  book 
is  that  rather  considerable  body  which  is 
anxious  to  obtain  detailed  news  of  our  neigh- 
bors on  Mars.  Compared  with  many  people 
who  have  studied  astronomy,  Mr.  Hicks  is 
shockingly  ignorant  about  the  inhabitants  of 
that  planet.  He  glories,  however,  in  his  igno- 
rance and  subjects  the  arguments  of  those  who 
claim  to  demonstrate  that  Mars  is  inhabited 
to  some  drastic  criticism.  In  fact,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  the  habitability  of  Mars 
is  a  model  lesson  in  scientific  modesty — the 
unfailing  characteristic  of  the  true  scientist. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Rational  Living:  Some  Practical  Inferences 
from  Modern  Psychology,  by  Henry  Churchill 
King.  A  new  volume  in  the  "Macmillan  Stan- 
dard Library,"  summing  up  the  investigations 
of  empirical  psychology  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Home  Hygiene  and  Prevention  of  Disease. 
by  Norman  E.  Ditman,  is  a  valuable  medical 
handbook,  replete  with  practical  information  on 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  almost  every 
variety  of  illness.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.     $1.50  net. 

Philosophy  and  Ethics 

The  Master  of  Evolution,  by  George  H. 
MacNish.  The  problem  which  the  author  of 
this  little  book  undertakes  to  solve  is  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  apparently  contradictory 
forces  of  heredity  and  variation  in  the  course 
of  evolution.  The  author  is  not  interested, 
however,  so  much  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
in  the  biological  sphere  as  he  is  in  the  result 
secured  by  it  in  human  history.  The  varia- 
tive  tendency  which  he  studies  as  in  conflict 
with  the  hereditary  tendency  appears  in  in- 
dividuals and  races  of  the  human  species.  Some 
of  these  exhibit  a  larger  inclination  to  depart 


from  the  parent  stock,  some  a  greater  prone- 
ness  to  exactly  repeat  and  stereotype  the  quali- 
ties received  from  their  ancestors.  Upon  the 
proper  balance  of  the  two  tendencies  and  their 
healthy  cooperation  has  rested  human  advance- 
ment, socially  and  intellectually.  But  what 
has  maintained  its  balance?  This  is  the  au- 
thor's question.  The  answer  is,  the  personal 
moral  power  behind  both  tendencies.  [Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Love  and  Ethics,  by  Ellen  Key.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Ellen  Key,  as  expressed  in  her  larger 
book,  "Love  and  Marriage,"  is  presented  here 
in  more  concise  form.  Its  basic  idea,  in  her  own 
words,  is  not  that  the  individual  must  obtain 
the  highest  measure  of  happiness  in  the  love 
relation,  but  that  society  must  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  happiness  of  the  individual  sub- 
serve the  betterment  of  the  species.  [B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Brentons,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  The 
spiritual  struggle  of  Miss  Ray's  story  centers 
in  Scott  Brenton,  a  young  man  with  a  genius 
for  chemistry,  who  sacrifices  himself  to  the 
ministry  for  the  sake  of  an  orthodox  mother. 
The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  university 
town  and  the  uncongenial  companionship  of  a 
wife  who  goes  in  for  Christian  Science  push 
his  struggle  to  a  tremendous  moral  climax.  It 
is  good,  serious  work,  characterized  by  the  es- 
sentials of  successful  story-telling.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

He  Comes  Up  Smiling,  by  Charles  Sherman. 
Improbableness  has  after  all  certain  qualities 
of  attraction.  Nothing  could  be  more  impos- 
sible than  Mr.  Sherman's  tale  of  a  tramp  who 
blandly  usurps  a  young  millionaire's  place,  com- 
pels a  magnate's  daughter  to  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and,  as  the  title  suggests,  comes  up  smil- 
ing in  any  number  of  intricate  situations.  But 
the  very  joyousness  with  which  the  story  is 
dashed  off  makes  it  irresistible.  The  author- 
ship is  still  open  to  question — Charles  Sher- 
man being  an  assumed  name.  [Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.25  net. 

A  Local  Colorist,  by  Annie  Trumbull 
Slosson,  contains  four  very  humorous  short 
stories  by  the  author  of  "Story-Tell  Lib"  and 
"Fishin'  Jimmy."  The  first  one — a  gem,  too  ! — 
describes  the  predicament  of  a  country  woman 
with  authorship  aspirations  who  can't  write  a 
story  because  she  "don't  know  no  derelict  talk." 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  75  cents 
net. 

The  Yoke  of  Silence,  by  Amy  McLaren, 
takes  the  reader  into  a  pleasant  Scotch  home 
and  concerns  him  in  a  married  romance  which 
is  sadly  tangled  with  the  presence  of  a  second 
woman.  It  is  a  fresh,  sweet  story,  if  a  bit 
sleepy — one  which  the  friends  of  "Bawbee 
Jock"  will  enjoy.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary,  by  Grace  Livingston 
Hill  Lutz.  A  delightful  combination  of  love 
story  and  mystery  based  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  charming  girl's  identity.  [J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

Of  Religious  Interest 

Communion  with  God,  by  Darwell  Stone  and 
David  Capell  Simpson,  is  a  study  of  a  subject 
not  frequently  made  the  topic  of  separate 
treatises.  Communion  with  God  is  the  vei^ 
essence  and  heart  of  religion.  What  is  thought 
about  it  and  how  it  is  practiced  are  questions 
whose  answers  have  much  to  do  with  the 
strength  and  quality  of  the  life  of  any  reli- 
gion, whether  in  an  individual  or  in  a  com- 
munity. The  authors  of  this  volume  show 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  biblical  concep- 
tion on  the  subject  first  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  next  in  the  New.  An  appendix  in  the  form 
of  a  list  of  books  for  further  study  adds  to 
the  helpfulness  of  the  volume.  [Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York. 

Christianity  :  An  Interpretation,  by  S.  D. 
McConnell.  The  characteristic  note  of  this 
volume  of  meditations  on  the  present  status 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  relation  to 
modern  culture  is  one  of  acute  criticism.  The 


author  arraigns  traditional  Christianity  at  the 
bar  of  modern  culture  as  a  system  utterly  un- 
worthy of  acceptance  or  support.  Drawing  the 
contrast  as  sharply  as  he  does  between  his 
so-called  traditional  Christianity  and  modern 
thought,  he  cannot  but  deprecate  and  sharply 
criticise  the  Christian  creed.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  type  of  interpretation  of  Christianity 
he  is  combating  is  still  held  by  many.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  alternative  interpretation 
which  he  refuses  to  admit  to  standing  must  be 
either  ignored  or  condemned  unheard.  While, 
therefore,  there  is  much  to  stimulate  thought 
and  to  suggest  lines  of  progress,  especially  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Christian  church  (a  very 
surprising  one  from  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy)  the  volume  is  in  general  extreme 
and  unduly  vehement  in  its  denunciations. 
[Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.20  net. 

Scientific  Management  in  the  Churches, 
by  Shailer  Mathews.  Dean  Mathews  applies 
himself  in  this  lecture  to  the  task  of  showing 
how  the  principles  of  scientific  management 
may  be  made  to  operate  in  church  work.  His 
starting  point  is  the  careful  study  of  scientific 
management  made  by  Messrs.  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  and  Harrington  Emerson.  The  generali- 
zations of  these  authorities  Dean  Mathews 
brings  into  the  sphere  into  which  his  own  ex- 
pert knowledge  is  to  utilize  them.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  practical,  and  his  sug- 
gestions are  exceedingly  useful.  [University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    50  cents  net. 

Nature  and  Outdoor  Life 

The  Rolling  Earth  :  Outdoor  Scenes  and 
Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Walt  Whitman, 
compiled  by  Waldo  R.  Browne  ;  with  introduc- 
tion by  John  Burroughs.  Mr.  Browne,  who 
bids  fair  to  become  our  American  E.  V.  Lucas, 
has  here  skillfully  collected  poetic  and  prose 
passages  from  Whitman's  nature  writing.  The 
prose  selections  are  confined  to  the  latter  half 
of  "Specimen  Days,"  in  which  Whitman  says  : 
"I  restore  my  book  to  the  bracing  and  buoyant 
equilibrium  of  concrete  outdoor  nature,  the  only 
permanent  reliance  for  sanity  of  book  or  human 
life."  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Harper's  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  A.  Creevey,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
identification  of  the  wild  flowers  to  be  found  in 
New  England  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states.  [Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

In  The  Continent  for  March  21  the  title  of 
Miss  Charlotte  H.  Adams's  book,  "Women  of 
Ancient  Israel,"  was  incorrectly  printed  as 
"Women  of  Ancient  Greece." 


Books  Received 

Family  Prayers  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Worship,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia.    5  cents  net. 

The  Man  of  Galilee:  A  Short  Sketch  of 
Christ's  Three  Years  of  Ministry,  by  Elton  R. 
Shaw.  Shaw  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Confession  and  Letters  of  Terence 
Quinn  McManus,  by  Myles  G.  Hyde.  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Concerning  Them  That  Are  Asleep,  by  Dah- 
iel  Hoffman  Martin.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful,  by  H.  C.  Morri- 
son. Pentecostal  Publishing  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Conservation  .of  the  Spiritual  Life  as  Taught 
by  St.  John,  by  Marcus  L.  Gray.  Privately 
printed. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Adult  Class  at  Work, 
by  John  T.  Paris.  Westminster  Press.  10 
cents  net. 

The  Higher  Court,  by  Mary  Stewart  Dag- 
gett.   Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Prophet  of  Florence,  by  Mary  Putnam 
Denny.    Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  April  28,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  5:1-12.  Golden  Text,  Matt. 
S  :8  :  Blessed  are  the  pvire  in  heart  :  for  they 
shall  see  God. 

There  are  three  classes  of  blessings  here. 
1.  General.  2.  Particular.  3.  Individual.  The 
general  are  the  "the"  ones  (vs.  3,5,7,8,9).  The 
particular  are  the  "they"  ones  (vs.  4,6).  The 
individual  is  the  solitary  "ye"  one  (v.  11). 

As  an  illustration  of  how  these  differ  note 
verse  3  and  then  verse  4.  "The  poor  in  spirit." 
Anyone  can  be  poor  in  spirit  who  chooses  to 
be.  It  is  a  characteristic  that  may  continue 
day  after  day,  growing  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful. But  "they  that  mourn."  All  mourn  some- 
times. With  some  the  days  of  mourning  are 
few  and  often  widely  separate.  Mourning  is  not 
to  be  a  characteristic.  The  characteristic  state 
for  the  Christian  is  rejoicing.  Paul  says: 
"Rejoice  .  .  .  always :  again  I  say.  Rejoice." 
The  exceptional  state  is  mourning. 

Knozvledge  and  Service  Law  of  Happiness 
for  Kingdom  of  God 

Blessedness  is  happiness.  On  the  night  be- 
fore Jesus  died  he  told  the  eleven,  after  Judas 
the  traitor  had  gone,  how  they  might  be  happy. 
In  token  of  his  mission  he  had  washed  their 
feet,  and  had  briefly  explained  the  meaning 
of  his  act.  He  added  (John  13:17),  "If  ye 
know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  Two  "if's"  here;  happiness  hangs  be- 
tween them  like  a  weight  on  a  string  held  by 
two  nails.  Knowledge  and  service,  or  intelli- 
gent service,  is  the  law  of  happiness  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Remember  how  Jesus  happened  to  be  on  the 
mountain.  He  had  gone  there  trying  to  es- 
cape the  crowd.  It  followed  him.  He  saw 
his  opportunity,  gave  official  call  to  twelve  men, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude  spoke  to 
the  disciples  the  great  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  cause  of  the 
sermon  was  the  crowd,  but  the  teaching  of  the 
sermon  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  (Matt. 
5:1).  But  that  the  multitudes  were  present 
within  hearing  is  shown  in  Matthew  7  :28. 

Tidings  of  Salvation  of  World  Come  Once 
More  to  Many 

Verse  1 — "He  went  up  into  the  mountain." 
Out  of  Capernaum,  city  of  narrow  streets,  into 
the  vast  out  of  doors.  Only  great  places  can 
hold  great  crowds.  The  greatest  sermon  ever 
preached  was  too  great  for  any  audience  room. 
The  tidings  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  that 
began  to  be  heard  by  a  few  on  the  hills  of 
Judea  come  once  more  !o  many  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee. 

Verse  3 — "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 
That  is,  the  humble ;  they  who  have  emptied 
self  utterly  out  of  their  hearts.  Blessed  are 
the  empty-spirited ;  they  shall  have  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  set  up  in  their  souls.  Self  out — 
kingdom  in.    That  is  a  wonderful  exchange. 

Verses  4-1 1 — These  are  self-explanatory. 
Everything  has  its  compensation.  Think,  for 
instance,  of  what  comes  to  the  mourner — 
comfort,  consolation,  sympathy.  How  real,  how 
lovely,  how  human,  how  universal  is  sympathy. 
Mourners  have  always  proved  this  beatitude. 

The  meek  of  verse  s  are  the  gentle  in 
demeanor ;  those  who  do  not  retaliate ;  who 
make  no  angry  answer.  "They  shall  inherit," 
what?  The  millionaire's  millions?  No,  the 
earth.  Yea,  verily  !  The  whole  world  is  at  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  suffers  long  and  is  kind. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst." 
Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  coming  down  the  ages. 
"Ask — seek — knock."  Hunger  for  money  ?  No, 
for  righteousness.  "They  shall  be  filled." 
Christ  is  the  bread  of  life,  the  water  of  life. 
Christ  is  completed  righteousness.  Eat  !  Hun 
gcr  no  more.    Drink  !    Thirst  no  more. 

The  blessing  upon  the  merciful  needs  no  com- 
ment. History  has  proved  it  true  thousands  of 
times. 


The  Beatitudes 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  Your  heart 
is  a  well.  Has  anyone  ever  drunk  a  harmful 
draught  from  the  words  that  come  up  from  the 
depths  ? 

What  a  promise  is  that  to  the  peacemakers  ! 
"Children  of  God."  These  are  days  when 
peacemakers  are  needed.  Do  you  suppose 
Jesus  desired  to  have  peace  made  by  creating 
standing  armies  or  by  building  great  dread- 
naughts  ?  "Peacemakers — children  of  God." 
Will  God  get  many  children  from  among  the 
rulers  and  powers  of  this  world  ? 

There  have  been  millions  "persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake."  Think  of  how  many 
apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  missionaries,  simple 
native  Christians  in  heathen  lands,  are  going 
to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Verse  11  is  the  only  "ye"  beatitude  of  the 
whole  list.  It  all  came  true.  All  but  John 
died  violent  deaths,  and  he  was  persecuted, 
exiled  and  falsely  accused.  But  the  spirit 
that  was  in  Paul  animated  them  all  :  "Neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself." 

"Blessed  Are   They   Who  Do  Something, 
Who  Are  Something" 

"Seeing  the  multitudes."  Jesus  saw  the  mul- 
titudes flocking  after  him  because  he  had  done 
something.  Have  you  done  anything  worth 
while?  The  man  who  fails  to  use  offered 
opportunities  loses  power.  Multitudes  always 
mean  for  someone  opportunitv.  Jesus  never 
f:,iled. 

All  kinds  of  men  and  women  were  among 
the  multitudes  on  the  mountain.  Rich,  poor, 
countrymen,  residents  of  the  city ;  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant ;  the  Pharisee  and  the  publi- 
can.   Jesus  had  just  one  truth  for  all. 

See  how  the  sermon  of  Jesus  differs  from  the 
first  psalm.  The  psalm  says,  "Blessed  is  the 
one  who  does  not  do  wrong."  Jesus  says, 
"Blessed  are  they  who  do  something,  who  are 
something."  Jesus  was  positive,  always.  Nega- 
tive goodness  may  bring  peace.  It  seldom  or 
ne\  er  brings  power. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  simplest  truths  the  most  pro- 
found. Humility  the  essential  grace.  God 
satisfies  the  soul  with  good  things. 

We  have  for  our  study  today  the  simplest 
and  most  profound  of  all  Christian  teachings. 
What  is  most  worthy  in  character?  What  is 
most  beneficent  in  results?  How  can  man  on 
earth  have  the  peace  and  quiet  of  heaven  in  his 
soul?  These  are  the  questions  which  lie  be- 
neath the  beatitudes,  the  questions  to  which  our 
Lord  addresses  himself  when  he  speaks  these 
simple  but  far-reaching  truths. 

There  appears  to  have  been  something  in  our 
Lord's  manner  at  this  time  which  impressed 
his  disciples  (v.  i).  There  was  a  solemnity 
about  his  demeanor  which  caused  them  to  note 
his  withdrawal  from  the  tumults  of  the  valley 
and  the  highway.  We  teach  these  "blesseds" 
to  our  children  as  their  first  lessons  in  divine 
things.  Jesus'  own  disciples  never  recovered 
from  the  spell  cast  upon  them  by  his  serious- 
ness (v.  2),  so  that  his  slightest  movements 
were  noted  and  recorded. 

Jesus  Teaches  That  the  Primary  Cliristian 
Grace  Is  Humility 

Verse  3 — Humility,  said  Jesus,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  happiness.  The  heart-burnings  which 
torment  men  are  experienced  by  those  who  are 
ambitious  and  consequently  disappointed  (Luke 
14:7-11).  Pride,  vanity,  overestimation  of 
one's  social  worth  or  mental  gifts  or  spiritual 
attainments,  all  bring  a  soul  to  grief.  That  is 
what  Jesus  teaches  in  the  first  beatitude. 

Verse  4 — Continuing  in  the  same  line,  Jesus 
asserts  that  a  life  of  unbroken  prosperity  and 


unclouded  sunshine  misses  much.  Macaulay 
says  in  one  of  his  famous  essays  that  he  never 
found  in  any  of  his  historical  studies  a  great 
character  which  had  not  grown  great  through 
trial.  The  prosperous  and  self-suflicient  man 
never  knows  how  sweet  is  human  sympathy  and 
how  tender  are  human  hearts.  "Never  until  I 
was  old  and  poor,"  said  an  aged  and  bankrupt 
friend  the  other  day,  "did  I  know  how  sweet 
the  world  was."  "Never,"  said  another  re- 
ferring to  his  most  serious  calamity,  "never 
was  I  struck  so  deep  or  lifted  so  high."  Many 
a  rich  person  in  the  swim  of  urban  society 
reads  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  Bret  Harte's  re- 
membrance of  the  days  "when  we  were  so  happy 
and  so  poor." 

Verse  5 — To  which  Jesus  adds  that  the  men 
who  are  always  fighting  for  their  rights  never 
get  them.  The  "born  litigant"  almost  invariably 
dies  poor.  The  Germans  have  a  proverb  to  the 
eft'ect  that  "a  man  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
can  go  round  the  world."  The  man  who 
starts  out  to  elbow  his  way  to  greatness  will 
get  his  just  dues ;  but  the  man  who  is  defer- 
ential, "meek"  our  old  English  renders  it,  will 
find  people  smilingly  make  way  for  him.  Jesus, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  speaking  of  ex- 
ceptional cases  but  of  the  large  rule,  and  no 
m.an  of  middle  life  is  likely  to  deny  that  the 
modest  get  more  nearly  what  they  seek  than 
the  boisterous  and  self-asserting. 

No  Situation  Barren  of  Goodness  for  the 
Spiritually  Eager 

Verse  6 — Famine  was  almost  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  Palestine.  In  large  portions 
of  the  Orient  it  is  said  men  die  well  on  in  years 
without  having  known  what  it  is  to  be  at  any 
time  comfortably  filled  with  bread.  And  in 
many  places  water  is  as  difficult  to  get  as  food. 

With  goodness,  says  Christ,  it  is  different. 
There  is  no  situation  which  does  not  produce 
it  for  the  spiritually  eager.  A  man  to  whom 
religion  is  as  refreshing  as  cold  water  is  to 
the  weary  traveler  will  find  rocks  gush  with  it 
and  sands  break  into  springs. 

Verse  7- — The  one  great  need  of  every  soul 
is  mercy  (Matt.  18:21-35).  Mercy 

".    .    .    is  an  attribute  to  God  himself : 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." 

The  rise  of  mercy  in  our  souls  is  one  of  the 
surest  tokens  of  the  life  of  God  implanted. 
Mercy  is  not  a  reward  of  mercy  but  the  natural 
fruit  of  mercy.  Wherever  we  see  it  we 
revere  it  as  something  saved  from  or  restored 
since  the  fall.  When  visiting  the  conservatories 
and  gardens  of  the  Old  World  cities  we  pause 
longest  with  tender  admiration  and  a  home- 
sick feeling  by  those  flowers  which  have  been 
imported  from  America.  So  God  sees  in  earthly 
mercy  something  that  has  been  brought  down 
from  heaven. 

Verse  8 — Purity  of  soul  means  clarity  of 
vision.  Base  desires  unfit  a  man  for  heavenly 
perceptions.  Guard  your  moral  life  and  your 
soul  will  look  out  of  clean  eyes. 

Verse  9 — God's  nature  is  so  essentially  gra- 
cious that  the  world  itself  recognizes  in  peace- 
loving  men  God's  offspring.  But  the  world 
needs  those  who  will  "make"  peace.  Many  men 
honor  peace,  praise  peace,  build  peace  palaces, 
but  the  child  of  God  builds  up  peace  itself 
by  his  own  self-sacrifice. 

The  Christian  Experiences  a  Blessedness 
the  Worldling  Never  Knozvs 

Verse  10 — The  world  hates  God.  The  world 
hates  godly  men.  It  crucified  Christ.  It  be- 
headed Paul.  It  poured  out  the  blood  of 
women  and  little  children  (Heb.  11:35-38).  It 
flung  into  the  flames  Christian  physicians  and 
nurses  in  the  Boxer  outbreak. 

Verse  11 — It  calumniates  in  "Letters  from 
Korea"  the  self-denying  servants  of  the  Lord 
there  found.  But  none  of  these  things  moves 
the  Christian,  and  the  young  martyr  who  was 
burned  at  Paotingfu  wrote  in  his  last  letter  to 
America  to  save  his  little  boy  and  bring  him  up 
to  be  a  missionary  to  China.  He  had  all  the 
time  in  his  own  soul  a  blessedness  that  the 
worldling  never  knew  amid  his  intoxicating 
pleasures. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Begioning  April  21,  1912 

Topic — Christ  our  Example.    Heb.  12:1-4. 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  undoubtedly  had 
had  access  to  the  Roman  arena  or  to  the  Greek 
athletic  games.  The  allusion  in  verse  i  to  the 
encompassing  "cloud  of  witnesses"  refers  to  the 
heroes  of  the  faith  named  in  chapter  11,  but 
was  suggested  as  a  fitting  object  for  compari- 
son by  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  vast  am- 
phitheaters and  the  crowds  which  witnessed 
public  games.  As  the  epistle  is  believed  to 
have  been  written  before  the  year  70  A.  D. 
its  author  could  not  refer  to  the  great  crowds 
witnessing  athletic  contests  in  the  Coliseum, 
as  that  was  not  completed  and  dedicated  until 
the  reign  of  Titus,  79-81  A.  D.  But  the  figure 
is  plain.  The  author  had  seen  athletes  run 
foot  races  in  the  amphitheaters. 

Let  us  look  at  these  verses   one  by  one. 

Verse  i — This  exhortation  was  addressed  to 
Christians.  It  has  interest  therefore  for  us. 
If  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  were  liv- 
ing under  the  watching  eyes  of  a  vast  crowd  of 
spiritual  witnesses,  we  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury are  being  watched  by  a  still  greater  crowd. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  think  of  the  names 
of  some  that  make  that  host.  They  have  been 
gathered  out  of  almost  every  nation  of  the 
earth.  We  ought  to  be  alert  to  run  our  race 
also.  We  need  the  same  preparation  as  did 
those  old  Hebrew  Christians.  Think  of  the 
foot  race  on  sny  university  athletic  field.  Con- 
testants have  practiced  long.  They  have  been 
trained  with  reference  to  alertness  and  en- 
durance. They  appear  for  the  contest  stripped 
of  every  inch  of  superfluous  clothing.  Eyes, 
ears,  muscles,  souls,  are  intense.  They  have 
laid  aside  every  weight.  And  the  crowning 
necessity  of  all  is  patience — grim  determination 
to  bear  and  suffer,  and  to  triumph  in  the  suf- 
fering over  everything  that  opposes.  Without 
patience  no  goal  was  ever  reached. 


Verse  2 — Then  forget  the  spectators.  The 
judge  in  the  box  at  the  goal  will  decide  who  is 
the  winner.  For  Christians  that  Judge  who  is 
watching  is  Christ  Jesus.  Do  not  forget  him.  Do 
not  take  your  eyes  off  from  him.  He  is  not  only 
one  who  will  reward — he  himself  has  won  in 
his  contest.  There  would  have  been  no  such 
contest  as  we  are  engaged  in,  but  for  him. 
Faith  is  our  secret,  our  inspiration,  our  life. 
He  is  the  Author  of  faith.    He  is  its  Perfecter. 

How,  now,  did  he  run  his  race?  i.  He  had 
his  eye  on  the  goal,  "the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him."  2.  He  counted  everything  else 
loss.  The  cross  that  was  between  him  and  the 
joy,  he  endured.  The  shame  of  being  branded 
"malefactor"  he  despised.  3.  He  won  the  prize, 
he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God. 

There  is  Example  for  us.  "Let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing — for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Verse  3 — "Consider  him,"  says  the  writer. 
His  life  was  one  long  endurance  of  the  gain- 
saying of  sinners.  "Gainsaying"  means 
"against  saying."  How  the  Palestine  Jews 
talked  against  Jesus  !  They  charged  him  with 
being  a  winebibber,  with  Sabbath  breaking, 
with  deceiving  of  the  people,  with  being  in 
league  with  the  prince  of  the  devils,  with 
blasphening  the  name  of  God,  with  treason  to 
the  Romans.  All  that  he  endured.  What  an 
example  for  us  of  today  !  What  have  we  suf- 
fered ?  What  do  we  endure  ?  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  argument,  or  laughter,  or  sneers 
brought  against  our  Christianity.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  every  great  city  who 
suffer  nothing  and  deny  themselves  nothing  for 
Christ.  This  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  sinful 
because  our  Christianity  is  such  a  peaceful, 
happy  thing.  But  if  it  does  begin  to  cost  any- 
thing, we  must  pay  the  cost  as  Jesus  did.  If 
if-  does  bring  contumely,  we  must  bear  it  for 
Christ's  sake,  cheerfully.     If  it  does  threaten 


loss  of  position,  friends,  influence,  we  must 
let  them  go.     He  did  for  us. 

Verse  4 — Here  is  the  allusion  to  his  death. 
We  talk  often  about  Christ  shedding  his  blood. 
Think  of  it!  His  death  was  a  death  caused 
by  blood  shedding.  The  crown  of  thorns 
covered  his  face  with  blood.  The  nails  through 
hands  and  feet  sent  blood  trickling  to  the 
giound.  The  spear  wound  of  the  soldier 
brought  blood  from  his  side,  but  he  was  even 
then  dead;  Yet  the  statement  of  verse  4  is 
true.  He  resisted  unto  death.  To  that  many 
have  been  called.  In  Rome  even  in  Paul's 
day  the  blood  of  Christians  was  made  to  run 
like  water.  But  those  Hebrews  to  whom  this 
epistle  was  sent  had  not  so  suffered.  Neither 
have  we.  How  easy  our  Christianity  is  !  What 
do  we  suffer  for  Christ? 

But  though  we  do  not  suffer  we  can  make  him 
cur  Example.  He  stood  for  his  relation  to 
men  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  without 
once  flinching.  Oh,  for  a  faith  that  will  not 
shrink !  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  goal. 
Let  us  lay  aside  our  unspiritual  incumbrances. 
Let  us  be  what  we  say  we  are — Christians  ! 


All  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world — the 
flowers,  the  sunshine,  the  moonlight — all  these 
were  given  us  by  some  great  kindness  and  good- 
ness which  we  have  never  seen  at  all.  And 
this  Goodness  and  this  Love  are  the  great 
Power  out  of  which  all  things  come,  which  we 
call  by  the  name  of  God.  And  because  God 
is  so  much  above  us,  and  so  good  to  us,  we 
call  him  by  the  name  which  is  most  dear  to  us 
of  all  earthly  names — our  Father.  When  a 
father  goes  away  from  home,  still  his  children 
know  that  he  is  somewhere,  though  they  cannot 
see  him,  and  they  know  what  to  do  in  order 
to  please  him.  So  it  is  with  the  great  unseen 
Father  of  us  all. — Dean  Stanley. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


April  28,  1912 

THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  RELIGION 

Topic — The  home  missions  of  my  denomina- 
tion.   A  bird's-eye  view.     Ps.  33 :8-22. 

Religion  is  interwoven  with  the  formative 
periods  of  the  history  of  this  new  western 
world.  This  is  a  Christian  land.  The  free 
gospel  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  the  forces 
shaping  our  empire  of  the  West. 

Foolish  folk  who  disparage  religion  simply 
do  not  think  things  through.  The  first  and 
most  important  asset  of  any  community  is  the 
church.  An  extraordinary  illustration  of  the 
recognition  of  this  truth  on  the  part  of  even 
the  irreligious  was  told  me  by  a  man  who  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts.  His  home 
mission  board  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
a  small  western  town,  offering  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  toward  the  establishment  of  a  church. 
A  representative  of  the  board  was  sent  to  the 
scene  to  investigate.  He  was  nonplused  to  find 
that  the  "town"  consisted  of  only  one  saloon, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  neighboring  cowboys. 
He  carried  the  letter  to  the  proprietor  and 
inquired,  "Is  there  any  such  person  in  this 
neighborhood?"  To  his  astonishment  the 
saloonkeeper  replied,  "Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter, 
and  I  am  ready  to  back  it  up  with  the  money. 
You  see,  if  we  could  only  put  a  church  here 
it  would  attract  settlers  with  families,  and  we 
would  be  sure  of  the  town's  growth.  Of 
course,  as  the  town  grows,  so  does  my  business, 
and  I  can  afford  to  contribute  this  much  money 
to  make  the  town  grow."  That  man  recog- 
nized, in  a  crude,  selfish  way,  that  prosperity 
follows  in  the  wake  of  religion  and  that  there 
is  real-estate  value  in  the  proximity  of  a  church. 


Simply  stated,  home  missions  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  insuring  that  the  mes- 
sage and  power  of  Christianity  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  everybody  in  the  land. 

Immigration  has  created  new  home  mis- 
sionary conditions.  The  bringing  of  our  alien 
population  under  the  ideals  of  western  Chris- 
tianity is  a  truly  herculean  task.  The  new 
civic  conditions,  so  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  life  a  generation  ago,  and  the 
widespread  increase  of  a  wealthy  leisure  class, 
have  given  rise  to  religious  and  social  ques- 
tions which  are  fairly  staggering.  Within  the 
new  horizon  of  home  missions  come  the  prob- 
lems of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  social  evil,  the  "downtown  church" 
problem,  the  rural  church  and  its  readjustment, 
and  a  score  of  allied  questions.  Home  mis- 
sion work  fifty  years  ago  was  far  simpler  and 
easier  than  it  is  today. 

In  this  new  day  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  home  mission  problem  is  the  effectiveness 
of  the  local  church.  Whoso  helps  to  make  a 
local  church  strong  and  influential  in  all  ways 
is  doing  direct  and  far-reaching  home  mission 
work.   

The  past  year  has  witnessed  notable  progress 
in  the  getting  together  of  home  mission  work- 
ers and  enterprises.  The  enlightened  Christian 
conscience  of  the  land  refuses  longer  to  indorse 
or  to  tolerate  the  indefensible  denominational 
rivalries  and  multiplication  of  agencies.  Cer- 
tain great  tasks  of  home  missions  must  be  done 
in  cooperation.  This  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
name  of  Christianity,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
and  for  the  sake  of  economy.    If  we  cut  down 


our  unchristian  competition  and  devote  our- 
selves to  doing  the  work  itself,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  outrival  one  another,  we  shall  be  able 
to  meet  with  some  degree  of  adequacy  the  vital 
tasks  to  which  patriotism  and  religion  sum- 
mon us.   

Xort li  and  South  are  both  coming  to  see  that 
the  negro  is  the  greatest  home  mission  problem 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  solve  this 
problem  by  lynching  him  or  condemning  him  or 
by  giving  him  a  college  education.  Neither 
does  the  sort  of  mission  work  which  tends  to 
keep  open  the  wounds  of  the  civil  war  aid 
in  solving  the  problem.  Injudicious  expendi- 
ture of  northern  money  in  the  South  sometimes 
hurts  more  than  it  helps  the  negro.  The  best 
thought  of  the  day  inclines  to  drop  the  word 
"freedman"  from  all  agencies  meant  to  serve 
the  negro,  and  to  put  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  upon  a  cooperative  basis. 
Thus,  all  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  for 
the  service  of  the  negro  should  be  at  once 
affiliated,  if  not  amalgamated,  and  the  elements 
of  inefficiency  eliminated.  As  a  rule,  southern 
men  and  women  should  be  engaged  for  the 
teaching  and  administrative  positions.  The 
counsel  of  the  wisest  church  leaders  in  the 
South  should  be  sought ;  for,  after  all,  the  negro 
is  peculiarly  a  southern  problem.  The  race 
question  will  be  settled  only  as  Christian  men 
and  women  who  understand  the  negro  are  led 
to  give  themselves  to  personal  effort  for  his 
evangelization  and  education. 


All  doors  that  lead  inward  to  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  are  doors  outward- — out  of 
self;  out  of  smallness ;  out  of  wrong. — George 
Macdonald. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Islam  Awake  to  Opportunites  of  the  Hour 

"Learn,  young  man !  Ignorance  is  a  dis- 
grace." This  Moslem  motto  appearing  on  the 
walls  of  towns  in  Syria  is  an  indication  of  the 
educational  awakening  of  Islam,  due  to  the 
active  propaganda  of  Al  Afghani,  an  agitator 
who  traveled  through  and  taught  in  British 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  all  North 
Africa  before  coming  to  Constantinople,  and  to 
the  Arabic  journals  and  reviews  which  have 
carried  his  teachings  to  every  corner  of  the 
Moslem  world.  On  all  sides,  in  India,  Syria, 
Egypt,  not  schools  alone  but  universities  are 
being  founded.  The  ancient  Azhar  University 
in  Cairo  is  being  modernized ;  a  new  one  is 
being  started  at  Benares ;  Moslem  educational 
conferences  are  being  founded  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta ;  a  great  Mohammedan  university  is 
being  formed  at  Aligarh  ;  a  Moslem  school  for 
Arabic  has  been  founded  in  Sumatra ;  Arabic 
newspapers  have  been  started  in  Java. 

From  Egypt  alone  the  number  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  has  more  than  doubled,  but  the 
movement  is  no  longer  simply  religious.  The 
entry  of  the  Russian  army  into  Persia  and  the 
Italian  aggression  in  Tripoli  have  cemented 
the  moral  union  of  Islam  and  have  united  all 
Moslem  hearts  from  end  to  end  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  A  manifesto  has  been  sent  broadcast, 
calling  on  the  faithful  to  fly  to  the  rescue  before 
the  unbelievers  "wipe  out  the  Moslem  religion 
from  East  to  West."  This  appeal  is  being 
heeded  and  gold  is  coming  in  to  the  Ottoman 
government  from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  India,  and  even  from  China.  This  move- 
ment is  analogous  to  that  which  impelled  the 
Christian  world  to  hurl  itself  into  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Christian  church  must  meet  it  face  to 
face.   

Reform  Bureau  Active  in  New  China 

On  a  recent  occasion  at  the  Chinese  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Shanghai  more  than  a  hundred  mis- 
sionaries and  others  gathered  to  hear  about 
the  work  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau 
in  China.  The  general  secretary,  E.  W. 
Thwing,  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  bureau  to 
aid  in  every  form  of  social  uplift,  first  of  all 
in  carrying  on  the  important  anti-opium  cam- 
paign and  in  the  effort  to  free  the  children  of 
China  from  the  cigarette  habit.  The  bureau  is 
also  deeply  interested  in  the  temperance  work, 
the  effort  to  stop  the  slavery  of  children  and 
the  anti-footbinding  movement.  Mr.  Thwing 
bespoke  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  mis- 
sionaries in  this  work  of  social  reform,  which 
may  easily  open  the  way  for  evangelistic  ef- 
fort, and  letters  were  read  from  officials  of  the 
new  government  showing  their  sincere  spirit 
and  earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
build  the  new  republic  on  a  sound  foundation. 

Periodicals  for  Women  of  Mission  Lands 

Of  all  the  forward  steps  taken  by  the  trien- 
nial conference  of  women's  boards  recently  held 
in  Philadelphia,  one  which  is  most  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  is  the  union  effort  to 
provide  suitable  literature  for  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  of  mission  lands.  It  was 
reported  that  the  only  endowed  periodical  for 
women  and  girls  in  the  Orient  is  the  result  of 
a  gift  of  $5,000  made  twenty-one  years  ago. 
This  endowment  has  been  built  up  until  it  now 
provides  for  the  issuing  of  papers  in  five  of 
the  vernaculars  of  India,  with  a  sixth  in  con- 
templation. The  thousands  of  children  who  are 
being  taught  in  our  mission  schools  must  have 
something  to  read,  and  a  periodical  which 
furnishes  information  about  avoiding  danger  in 
time  of  epidemics,  which  treats  of  the  new 
forms  of  government  in  simple  terms,  which 
affords  hints  on  home-making  and  care  of  chil- 
dren, with  good  wholesome  stories,  is  needed 
and  will  be  demanded  by  the  "new  woman"  in 
China  as  well  as  America. 

The  proposed  plan  includes  the  appointment 
of  a  woman  missionary  to  devote  her  entire 
time  to  literary  work  for  women  and  children, 
and  local  commissions  which  shall  decide  what 
publications  are  most  needed,  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  best  translators  and  illus- 
trators and  furnish  estimates  of  cost.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  least  one  periodical  may  be 
established  in  each  large  field  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  women  and  children. 

Another  important  union  effort — one  which 
will  avoid  duplication  of  toil  and  save  time 


and  strength — is  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission in  this  country  which  shall  collect  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  already  available  in 
the  different  vernaculars  and  what  is  in  course 
of  translation.  This  commission  will  also  col- 
lect funds  for  publishing  books,  seeking  pat- 
ronesses, individuals,  clubs  and  philanthropic 
organizations  for  this  new  literary  movement. 
It  will  endeavor  to  establish  in  every  field  Chris- 
tian periodical  literature  which,  being  inter- 
denominational, will  be  used  by  every  mission 
and  will  go  farther  and  be  of  higher  grade 
than  anything  a  single  mission  could  supply. 

Peking  Christians  Celebrate  Republic 

To  fittingly  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  founding  of  the  republic,  the  Christians 
of  Peking  held  a  mass  meeting  in  the  largest 
church  in  the  city — a  church  replacing  one 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  anti-Christian  mob 
twelve  years  ago.  The  Chinese  Christians  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  care  for  all  the  affairs 
of  the  church  by  making  the  entire  arrange- 
ments for  this  meeting  and  by  conducting  it 
with  dignity  and  decorum.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  call  on  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
and  invite  him  either  to  attend  or  to  send  a 
representative,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  China  a  deputation  of  Christian 
preachers  was  received  by  its  ruler  with  all  the 
military  display  that  usually  accompanies  the 
reception  of  ministers  of  foreign  nations.  This 
committee  consisted  of  representatives  of  the 
Peking  district  (Methodist),  the  London  mis- 
sion, the  American  Board  and  the  Presbyterian 
mission — some  of  them  men  whose  parents  had 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Boxer  uprising.  The 
president  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  invita- 
tion, pledged  his  best  effort  to  "give  Chris- 
tianity the  place  she  should  have  in  this  land 
of  China"  and  promised  to  be  represented  at  the 
meeting.  Two  imposing  and  attractive  arches 
were  erected,  the  church  was  elaborately  dec- 
orated and  the  audience  was  admitted  by 
tickets,  2,000  of  which  were  issued.  After  ad- 
dresses by  several  Chinese  ministers  and  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  only  foreigner  on 
the  program,  the  representative  of  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  traced  briefly  the  history  of  missions  in 
China,  acknowledged  their  growing  power  and 
importance  and  expressed  the  confident  hope 
that  the  national  assembly  would  include  in 
the  new  constitution  an  article  granting  to 
all  the  people  absolute  religious  liberty  and 
blotting  out  forever  the  distinctions  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians. 

Making  Good  Americans  Out  of  Italians 

At  the  Italian-American  Institute  in  Detroit 
good  American  citizens  are  being  made  out 
of  Italians,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  20,- 
000  in  the  city,  many  of  them  men  living  in 
crowded  and  unattractive  boarding  houses  with 
no  diversion  and  no  place  except  the  saloon 
in  which  to  spend  their  evenings.  In  this 
social  center,  where  they  may  gather  to  learn 
American  ways  and  master  the  English  lan- 
guage, dozens  of  Italians  may  be  found  any  day 
taking  advantage  of  the  reading  room  or  poring 
over  English  school  books.  Here  they  receive 
information  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  current  events  and  the  meaning 
of  certain  laws  and  institutions,  while  at  the 
same  time  ideas  of  Christianity  and  morality 
are  instilled. 

Two  nights  each  week  men  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  are  taught  by  volunteer  teachers 
from  the  public  schools,  and  these  night  schools 
are  models  of  thoroughness,  a  man's  grade 
depending  upon  his  knowledge  of  English.  An 
employment  bureau  is  maintained  and  the  men 
are  encouraged  to  better  their  condition.  Al- 
ready more  than  700  have  found  employment 
in  Detroit's  manufacturing  establishments. 
Noon  meetings  are  held  in  shops  where  large 
numbers  of  Italians  are  employed,  with  plain 
talks  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  how  to 
become  a  naturalized  American,  the  objects 
and  aims  of  various  institutions,  etc.  An 
Italian  paper,  exploiting  peaceful  and  educa- 
tional projects,  is  published  and  has  a  large 
circulation.  A  band,  an  orchestra  and  a  mutual 
help  association  have  also  been  organized.  A 
branch  of  the  public  library  is  maintained 
where  are  available  several  hundred  Italian, 
English  and  German  books,  as  well  as  leading 
Italian   and   English   newspapers.     A  kinder- 


garten is  conducted,  between  forty  and  fifty 
girls  are  enrolled  in  sewing  classes  and  one 
afternoon  a  week  from  forty  to  sixty  mothers 
come  with  their  children  to  be  taught  the  es- 
sentials and  ideals  of  motherhood. 

While  the  institute  is  maintained  largely  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Jefferson  Avenue  church,  it  is  not 
conducted  as  a  religious  institution ;  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  regarding  the  religious  belief 
of  an  attendant,  but  it  is  impressed  upon  him 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  become  a  good  citizen 
and  that  the  first  important  steps  toward  this 
end  are  industry  and  a  knowledge  of  English. 
Rev.  Pasquale  R.  DeCarlo,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  this  interesting  work,  is  also  pastor  of  the 
First  Italian  Presbyterian  church,  organized  five 
years  ago,  which  has  now  more  than  a  hun- 
dred members  and  a  Sunday  school  enrollment 
of  between  100  and  150.  Detroit's  Italian 
population  is  rapidly  growing.  The  usefulness 
of  the  institute  in  making  good  citizens  promises 
to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  building  so  much  needed  for  the  enlarg- 
ing work  may  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

Seek  Support  of  European  Residents 

Missionaries  in  India  are  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  what  it  would  mean  if  the 
cause  of  missions  were  to  have  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  resident  European  members  of  the 
English  churches.  The  most  practical  method 
of  securing  this  cooperation  seems  to  be  that 
of  mission  study,  and  the  United  Council  on 
Work  Among  Young  People  in  India  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Appeal  of  Mission 
Study  to  Europeans  Resident  in  the  East," 
which  it  offers  to  send  free  to  chaplains  and  all 
missionaries  in  charge  of  English  churches. 
The  author.  Miss  Cowan,  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  having  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
large  elements  represented  by  the  civil  service 
and  having  been  most  successful  in  enlisting 
their  interest  and  support.  Other  mission  study 
textbooks  have  been  issued  in  special  editions 
for  India,  together  with  outline  programs,  helps 
for  leaders  and  other  general  literature  on  the 
subject  of  mission  study. 

— In  the  center  of  Miraj,  India,  there  stands 
a  mosque  built  in  1494,  surrounded  by  mud 
huts,  called  houses,  where  people  live  no  doubt 
in  just  about  the  same  condition  as  they  did 
when  Columbus  landed  on  American  soil  search- 
ing for  that  very  land.  Christianity  alone  can 
explain  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries 
at  the  present  day. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  'Room  48) 

— "The  joy  of  Christ"  was  the  theme  Friday 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Craig  read  Heb.  12:1-13. 
An  appeal  for  Siam  and  Laos,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  May  Assembly  Herald,  was  pre- 
sented in  brief  by  the  secretary,  showing  the 
vast  number  of  those  who  speak  the  Laos  lan- 
guage, their  freedom  from  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice and  their  dependence  upon  Presbyterians 
to  finish  the  work  which  the  missionaries  of  this 
church  have  begun.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, delegate  to  Detroit  presbyterial  meeting, 
told  of  increase  in  gifts,  full  attendance  and 
intelligent  interest ;  also  good  hope  of  recruits 
for  the  field  from  among  university  women. 
Miss  Scott  reported  an  advance  in  gifts  from 
Indiana,  which  must  give  joy  to  our  eleven  or 
more  missionaries  from  that  state. 

— The  summer  school  of  missions,  which 
opens  at  Winona  Lake  with  a  social  gathering 
and  registration  Friday  evening,  June  21,  will 
for  the  first  time  be  in  session  eight  days.  B. 
Carter  Milliken  will  give  six  lectures  on  the 
foreign  mission  study  book,  "China's  New 
Day."  The  following  are  among  the  speakers  : 
Dr.  Isaac  L.  Headland,  Bruce  Kinney,  Hans 
P.  Freece,  Frances  B.  Patterson,  Miss  Lydia 
Finger  and  Mrs.  Woodruff,  vice-president  of 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Room  48,  509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

— Miss  Mary  Belle  Sherman  sails  next  week 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  Tenyo  Maru  for 
Matzuyama,  Japan. 

— New  leaflet,  "India's  Awakening,"  price 
2  cents. 
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Pilate  Not  a  Fair  Example 

The  "thoughtful  Presbyterian  elder"  noted 
as  making  a  point  out  of  the  Bible  against  the 
proposed  recall  of  judges  by  popular  vote  has 
thought  neither  deeply  nor  clearly. 

If  Pontius  Pilate  had  not  had  a  crooked 
career  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  threat  to  recall  by  appeal  to  Caesar.  They 
had  him  with  "the  goods  on  him"  and  he  knew 
it.  True,  the  threat  to  recall  was  used  per- 
versely and  with  intent  to  corrupt.  But  it  was 
not  so  used  by  the  Jewish  people.  Had  it  been 
left  to  them  it  would  never  have  been  used  with 
such  intent.  It  was  the  priests  and  elders  and 
rulers,  the  "vested  interests"  and  "special 
privileges"  of  Judaism,  which  swung  the  fear 
of  a  recall  above  the  head  of  a  corrupt  judge 
and  forced  him  to  render  an  unjust  decision  in 
accordance  with  their  selfish  interests. 

Instead  of  being  a  sort  of  prophetic  point 
against  the  proposed  recall  by  popular  vote, 
the  story  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  really  a  strong 
and  lucid  argument  in  favor  of  nullifying  the 
fear  of  recall,  which  still  is  a  mighty  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  "the  interests,"  by  putting  a  power 
to  recall  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  have 
a  love  of  fair  play  and  sense  of  justice  which 
"special  privilege"  and  "vested  interest"  do  not 
have,  cannot  have  and  exist.  Just  as  in  the 
days  of  Pilate  when  the  priests  and  elders  and 
rulers  "feared  the  people,"  so  "the  interests" 
fear  the  people  still.  They  know  that  the 
popular  love  of  fair  play  and  sense  of  justice 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  use  the  power  of 
recall  justly,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  righteous- 
ness and  the  commonwealth. 

A  Presbyterian  Pastor. 


G.  A.  H.  on  Tithing 

An  article  with  the  title,  "Three  Arguments 
Against  Tithing,"  signed  G.  A.  H.,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  issue  of  The  Continent  of  Feb. 
IS,  contains  some  very  startling  statements, 
such  as : 

1.  "Tithing  is  impracticable  today  except  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases." 

2.  "Today  society  is  placed  in  layers.  Each 
stratum  is  marked  by  the  feet  of  those  on  top, 
pressing  the  faces  of  those  beneath." 

3.  "Until  we  have  a  common  plane,  we  can- 
not have  a  common,  inelastic  standard  of 
giving."     (Italics  mine.) 

4.  "Tithing  as  a  standard  is  absolutely  un- 
just." 

5.  "Tithing  is  of  Moses  and  not  of  Christ." 

6.  "It  was  the  Old  Testament  regime  that 
was  responsible  for  Phariseeism." 

The  writer  seems  to  lose  sight  of  two  funda- 
mental truths  which  underlie  this  discussion. 
The  first  is  that  "prophecy  came  not  in  old 
times  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of  God 
[Moses  included  J  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  second  is  that  tithing 
is  nowhere  in  God's  word  represented  as  giv- 
ing. There  is  a  very  marked  difference  be- 
tween giving  and  tithing,  though  brethren  often 
confuse  the  two  in  arguing  for  or  against  the 
tithe.  Tithing  is  a  mark  of  obedience,  offering 
(giving)  is  a  test  of  love.  Under  the  law 
of  tithing  no  man  was,  and  some  of  us  think 
that  he  is  not  now,  in  a  position  to  give  at 
all  until  his  tithes  had  all  been  brought  in ;  then 
he  could  make  an  additional  offering  of  his 
own  free  will  which  was  considered  a  gift. 

1.  "Tithing  is  impracticable"  today  because 
men  are  too  indolent  to  follow  the  sound  busi- 
ness principle  which  underlies  this  law.  It 
is  too  much  trouble  to  balance  the  books  and 
foot  up  the  losses  and  gains  every  week.  "Aye, 
thre's  the  rub."  Yet  every  great  corporation 
and  every  national  and  state  bank  balances  its 
books  every  day. 

2.  I  wonder  how  much  such  statements  as 
the  one  marked  2  above,  and  kindred  state- 
ments, are  responsible  for  the  diseased  mental 
conditions  which  make  criminals  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  type,  and  justify  them  for  their  crimes. 
Even  if  history  justified  it,  brethren  should  be 
careful  how  they  give  utterance  to  statements 
which  are  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  so-called  strata  of  society. 

3  and  4.  These  quotations  and  the  argument 
used  to  establish  them  would  apply  equally  as 
well  to  the  time  of  Moses  as  today.  There  al- 
ways have  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  rich 


and  poor  in  society.  If  it  is  "absolutely  un- 
just" to  require  a  man  with  an  income  of 
$1,000  to  render  the  same  proportionate  part 
of  his  income  to  the  Lord  as  the  man  with  an 
income  of  $5,000,  then  it  was  just  as  "absolutely 
unjust"  to  require  the  man  with  an  increase 
of  100  sheep  to  render  to  the  Lord  the  same 
proportionate  part  as  the  man  with  an  increase 
of  1,000  sheep. 

5.  The  quotation  cannot  be  true,  unless  the 
Bible  is  not  inspired. 

6.  If  the  "Old  Testament  regime"  was  re- 
sponsible for  Phariseeism,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  "Old  Testament  regime"?  Peter  ac- 
counts for  it  thus :  "Holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  brethren  often  lose 
sight  of  the  real  object  of  tithing.  To  me 
this  law  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  spir- 
itual development.  We  often  hear  tithing  pre- 
sented as  God's  plan  for  financing  the  church ; 
and  that  is  true;  but  the  prime  object  of  the 
law  is  very  different.  From  whom  do  the 
temporal  blessings  of  life  come?  To  whom 
should  thanks  be  given  for  them  ?  We  do  in 
theory,  but  do  we  in  practice,  recognize  God's 
part  in  our  temporal  affairs,  and  render  to 
him  the  thanksgiving  due?  We  forget  so 
easily  the  giver  in  the  excitement  of  receiving. 
If,  however,  I  tithe  my  increase,  I  am  con- 
stantly reminded  of  God's  providence,  and  if  I 
am  right  spiritually,  I  will,  with  that  reminder, 
give  thanks  to  the  Giver.        E.  V.  Headen. 


The  Christian  Church  of  China 

The  Continent's  leader  on  March  21  is  great 
and  wise.  "The  Chinese  and  the  missionaries 
in  China  would  very  quickly  create  one  church 
for  all  China  if  the  denominations  at  home 
would  only  take  hands  off  and  let  them  do  it." 
That  is  past  question  true.  That  it  is  so  is 
the  most  triumphant  proof  of  the  incalculable 
value  of  the  denominational  mission  enter- 
prises till  now.  That  they  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  "Chinese  Christianity  spiritual, 
evangelistic"  and  cleanly  evangelical  and  widely 
extended  is  a  sublime  achievement.  That 
achievement  awaits  its  fitting  crown  in  the  final 
splendid  statesmanship  of  the  mission  boards  of 
all  denominations  declared  by  setting  that 
Christianity  free  from  denominational  and  Oc- 
cidental sectarianism  and  intrusting  the  con- 
struction of  the  ecclesiastical  forms  for  that 
"Chinese  Christianity"  to  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians themselves,  guided  as  they  are  and  will 
be  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  is  with  them  and 
helped  by  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  leaders 
of  the  missionary  forces  who  are  not  eager  for 
any  Occidental  shape  of  the  new  church  of 
Christ  which  arises  to  shape  the  spiritual  des- 
tinies of  that  vast  empire. 

That  empire  is  in  the  great  crisis  of  all  its 
history.  It  is  a  "new  nation"  and  is  making 
all  things  Chinese.  Its  Christian  church  must 
be  Chinese  and  not  Occidental.  It  must  shape 
itself  in  the  modes  of  native  thought  and  feel- 
ing or  it  will  neither  be  a  genuine  thing  nor  a 
mighty  and  prevalent  one. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  denominations 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  foreign  missions 
to  know  that  they  have  not  been  carried  through 
this  century  of  holy  labors  and  sacred  sacri- 
fices by  any  passion  of  narrow  sectarian  ambi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  Lord 
would  have  so  smiled  on  and  blessed  these 
efforts  as  he  has  done,  or  called  into  the  field 
such  noble  men  and  women  as  have  gloried  in, 
and  glorified,  the  work  in  a  thousand  fields 
of  heroic  and  successful  toil,  till  at  last,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  time,  he  has  gathered  into 
churches  of  various  names  a  body  of  Chris- 
tians worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  complete 
Christian  autonomy.  Such  a  free  and  con- 
solidated Chinese  church  would  do  much  to 
hold  up  the  hands  of  China's  reconstructors. 
Many  of  their  great  leaders  are  hearty  Chris- 
tian believers,  and  multitudes  more  appreciate 
tVip  influences  of  Christianity  on  the  awakening 
of  the  empire  from  its  age-long  sleep. 

A.  S.  FiSKE. 


To  Discuss  the  Sermon 

Your  article,  "Stereotyped  Religion,"  greatly 
interested  me,  but  I  regretted  that  no  sug- 
gestions were  made  for  improvement  in  our 
church  services.  It  has  impressed  me  for  some 
time  that  an  interesting  feature  in  our 
Wednesday  evening  service  would  be  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  presented  in  the  ser- 
mons  of  the  previous   Sunday.     Would  not 


people  listen  to  these  sermons  with  more  in- 
terest if  they  knew  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  discuss  these  subjects?  The  text 
in  Malachi  reads,  "Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord  spoke  often  one  to  another." 

A  Subscriber. 


A  Sermon  That  Didn't 

The  editorial  in  The  Continent  entitled,  "Ser- 
mons That  Don't,"  prompts  me  to  send  an  ac- 
count by  a  keen-minded  young  woman  of  her 
new  pastor's  preaching  at  a  recent  Sunday  serv- 
ice. She  gives  the  substance  of  the  sermon  thus  : 

"Long,  long  ago  a  preacher  was  called  up  the 
mountain  to  conduct  a  funeral  service.  The 
grandfather  had  died.  It  was  very  sad.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  was  called  again  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  same  place.  The  father  had 
died.  It  was  very  sad.  One  by  one  the  whole 
connection  died  and  were  buried. 

"Then  there  was  a  young  man.  He  was 
handsome.  He  was  a  genius  and  had  good 
sense  besides.  He  acquired  a  liberal  education 
and  distinguished  himself  generally  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  the  fullness  of  his  head 
and  the  generosity  of  his  hand.  One  day  the 
tears  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks  and  he 
informed  his  mother  that  he  was  going  to  die. 
He  said,  'My  life  is  ruined  !'  She  agreed  with 
him.  Then  they  laid  pennies  on  his  eyelids. 
We  shall  never  see  him  again — for  he  went 
straight  to  the  bad  place !  I  do  not  know  why 
he  went  to  the  bad  place.  The  preacher  did 
not  tell  us,  and  I  neglected  to  ask  him." 

The  young  lady  has  not  wasted  any  more 
of  her  time  listening  to  that  sort  of  preaching. 
The  church  loses  many  such  people  because 
of  the  out-of-date  preaching  of  her  ministers. 
This  young  woman's  intelligence  and  consecra- 
tion fit  her  for  a  useful  work  in  the  church, 
but  she  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  endure 
Sunday  after  Sunday  the  insipid  stories  of  a 
minister  whose  sermons  "don't." 

A  writer  in  The  St.  Louis  Republic  complains 
that  "the  things  of  which  my  pastor  talks  are 
dead  as  Adam's  brindled  ox,  but  all  around  us 
there  are  cries  and  wringing  hands  and  weep- 
ing eyes.  He'll  have  to  get  his  text  on  straight 
and  bring  his  gospel  down  to  date." 

Perhaps  when  we  learn  to  do  that  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  preach  on  Sunday  to  a 
few  faithful  old  saints  surrounded  by  empty 
benches.  Then  our  sermons  instead  of  "don't- 
ing"  will  "do."  E.  J.  S. 


Paul's  Handicaps 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  contributing  a 
few  observations  to  the  interesting  and  some- 
what animated  discussion  of  the  editorial,  "Ser- 
mons That  Don't,"  as  that  bore  upon  St.  Paul's 
address  at  Athens? 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  critics 
regard  this  address  as  a  dismal  failure ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Paul  himself  so  regarded 
it ;  and  that  he  and  his  critics  are  agreed  as  to 
the  reason  is  also  true — that  he  did  not  preach 
Christ  from  the  very  start. 

2.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  sub- 
ject presented  by  any  orator  would  have  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  very  many 
of  the  Athenians  of  that  day.  We  must  re- 
member Paul  was  speaking  in  the  city  of 
Demosthenes,  accustomed  for  five  centuries  to 
such  eloquence  as  the  world  has  never  heard 
before  nor  since.  We  must  remember  that  its 
feather-brained  inhabitants  in  that  day  "spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing." 

3.  It  is  unfair  to  accuse  Paul  of  not  having 
preached  Christ  and  the  resurrection,  when 
after  a  brief  five-minute  introduction  speed- 
ing straight  toward  this  topic  the  meeting  was 
abruptly  broken  up  the  moment  he  reached  his 
real  theme. 

4.  It  is  wrong  to  call  this  effort  a  failure, 
Paul  himself  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
At  a  minimum  calculation  he  won  four  con- 
verts— "Dionysius,  Damaris,  and  others  with 
them."  If  every  minister  won  that  many  by 
every  sermon  he  would  be  heralded  throughout 
the  land  as  a  colossal  success. 

5.  How  many  faithful  and  able  missionaries 
have  labored  for  years  before  winning  a  single 
convert !  Paul's  sermon  at  Athens  was  a 
failure  only  from  one  single  point  of  view— it 
did  not  achieve  the  phenomenal  results  Paul 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  elsewhere  as  to 
regard  these  as  the  only  normal  expectancy. 

Carl  H.  Dudley. 

[Space  limitations  forbid  continuance  of  this 
discussion. — Editor.] 
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Some  of  the  Men  Who  Have  Been  the  Voice  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 

From  left  to  rifht:  J.  A.  Whitmore.  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.  Rev.  W.  R.  Lane.  Rev.  David  Russell.  C.  R.  Drum,  H.  F.  Swartz;  Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  R.  A.  Waite.  Dr.  I.  J. 
Lansing,  Rev.  R.  B.  Guild;  Rev.  James  E.  Smith.  Fred  B.  Smith,  H.  W.  Sanderson.  W.  C.  Pearce.  Dr.  C.  A.  Barbour.  John  L.  Alexander;  D.  G.  Lalshaw,  James  E.  Lathrop, 
A.  M.  Bruner.  F.  S.  Goodman,  W.  A.  Brown,  Raymond  Robins;   Rev.  John  M.  Dean,  W.  C.  Bunjer;  Walter  Getty,  P.  J.  Gilbert,  P.  M.  Metcalf,  C.  M.  Keeler,  A.  J.  Elliott. 


Closing  Days  of  Men  and  Religion  Campaign 


What  of  the  Movement  Will  Live? 

BY  FRED  B.  SMITH 


I TAKE  REAL  pleasure  in  sending  a  message 
of  good  cheer  to  the  readers  of  The  Con- 
tinent, as  these  months  of  special  cam- 
paigning are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  to  help 
some  to  understand  the  deeper  significance  of 
the  movement. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  working  under 
the  constant  restraint  of  the  oft-repeated 
query,  "Is  it  just  another  movement?"  and 
usually  the  tone  of  voices  indicated  that  all 
that  had  preceded  were  of  no  permanent  value. 
After  all,  is  there  not  foundation  for  encour- 
agement that  when  a  special  event  is  announced 
our  minds  are  refreshed  in  the  fact  that  all 
through  the  centuries  since  Christ  entered  his- 
tory there  have  been  "movements,"  "campaigns," 
"reformations,"  "upheavals,"  and  until  the 
whole  human  society  has  been  gospelized  the 
leaven  will  continue  to  work.  Again  and  again 
there  have  been  felt  these  ground  swells  in 
the  church,  and  will  be  till  the  final  triumph. 
Yes,  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign  is  "an- 
other" movement ;  let  this  be  gladly,  freely 
accepted,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  also 
clearlj'  understood  that  it  is  not  the  last  one ; 
more  are  on  the  way  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  kingdom. 

The  exigencies  of  this  hour  also  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  a  free  recognition  that  not  all 
the  special  efforts  in  the  church  have  produced 
99  per  cent  in  results.  Some  have  been  good, 
some  better,  and  some  glorious.  The  fact 
that  some  have  been  small  in  immediate  re- 
sults is  no  argument  against  the  general  prin- 
ciple. Better  fail  a  hundred  times  in  attempt- 
ing some  great  thing  than  to  be  forever  "sit- 
ting on  the  lid"  or  dying  of  a  dry  rot.  That 
church  which  has  not  at  times  undertaken  such 
colossal  tasks  that  some  failures  are  recorded 
has  been  living  at  such  an  easy-going  pace  that 
its  history  will  not  be  worth  referring  to  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  individual  Christian.  God  must  look 
pityingly  upon  that  so-named  Christian  man 
who  is  not  forced  sometimes  to  He  down 
at  the  close  of  a  weary  day  with  the  awful 
feeling  of  having  met  defeat.  The  hyper- 
conservative  ought  to  read  church  history 
anew  to  observe  the  profound  lesson  that 
every  great  advance  has  been  made  by  some 
unique  "movement"  and  that  in  every  such 
period  there  has  been  fierce  opposition,  usually 


couched  in  a  pious  cry  about  its  being  a  "dan- 
gerously radical"  plan. 

The  hour  has  passed  for  advocacy  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  for  that  part  of 
its  work,  assigned  to  committees  which  are 
to  bear  this  name,  is  about  finished  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  good  time  to  quietly  ask  what  is  to 
abide. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  manner  of  reaching 
the  vital  question  than  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
no  new  organization  with  secretaries  and  ma- 
chinery will  follow.  Many  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  statement  of  the  committee  of  ninety- 
seven  at  the  beginning  that  no  new  organization 
was  to  be  launched,  but  it  can  no  longer  be 


R  Call  to  prater 


For  the  Christian  Conservation  Congress  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  In 
New  York  City  April  19-24 

Pray  for  the  Speakers,  that  they  may 
have  fresh  messages  from  God. 

Pray  for  all  who  hear  and  read  the  ut- 
terances, that  they  may  be  impelled  to  new 
faith  and  service. 

Pray  for  the  Delegates,  that  they  may 
sit  in  council  as  statesmen  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Pray  for  the  Officers  and  Workers,  that 
they  may  have  vision  and  strength  and 
peace  in  their  labors,  and  the  success  that 
will  most  honor  God. 

Pray  that  the  Newspaper  Reports  of  the 
congress  and  its  activities  may  be  words  of 
cheer  and  inspiration  to  all  the  unmeas- 
ured circle  of  readers. 

Pray  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
congress  may  promote  unity,  efficiency  and 
spirituality  in  the  churches ;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  North  America  may  have 
minds  prepared  to  receive  these  messages 
with  sympathy,  open-mindedness  and  a 
will  to  work. 


questioned,  for  the  final  report  is  written  and 
the  committee  is  to  be  disbanded  at  the  close 
of  the  congress  in  New  York  April  24.  This 
in  itself  is  an  achievement.  Practically  every 
such  effort  in  the  past  has  inaugurated  another 
society  for  the  church  to  maintain  for  a  while, 
then  to  dwindle  and  just  exist.  So  far  as  the 
organic  question  is  essential  to  preservation 
it  must  be  accomplished  through  the  existing 
organizations. 

The  movement  has  produced  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  Christian  methods.  The  care  of  the 
boy  has  laid  hold  in  a  fashion  not  hitherto 
known  in  the  church.  The  Bible  has  been 
exalted  to  a  new  sphere  of  power.  "Community 
extension"  has  become  a  slogan  in  many  cities, 
and  the  gospel  will  be  preached  and  taught  in 
the  shops,  factories,  mills,  parks  and  streets 
as  it  has  not  been  for  at  least  200  years.  Chris- 
tian publicity  is  to  mark  a  new  date  in  its 
progress  by  reason  of  the  insistent  demand 
that  the  printing  press  of  the  secular  periodical 
and  daily  paper  shall  be  annexed  to  the  evan- 
gelizing forces.  Christian  methods  are  changed, 
but  that  place  where  the  movement  has  by  the 
blessing  of  God  been  most  fruitful  has  been 
its  larger  interpretation  of  the  message  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  strange  if  the  world  is  slow  to 
grasp  a  truth  so  marvelous  that  its  final  goal 
is  the  whole  of  the  human  race  in  all  of  its 
vexed  and  worried  problems.  Two  thousand 
years  have  gone  and  yet  we  seem  slow  to  get 
hold  of  it.  Great  spiritual  and  ■  intellectual 
giants  of  the  church  are  saying  that  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  year 
has  set  the  church  ahead  a  hundred  years.  It 
is  not  that  a  new  gospel  is  to  be  preached ; 
that  cannot  be.  When  Jesus  Christ  lived, 
worked,  suffered,  died  upon  the  cross  and  rose 
from  the  grave,  the  gospel  was  complete,  and 
we  shall  never  understand  it  fully  till  the  final 
coronation  day.  But  it  is  fixed  that  the  group- 
ing of  the  sixfold  message  of  the  movement  has 
been  a  new  interpretation,  and  in  that  sense 
we  shall  all  of  us  hear  and  preach  a  new 
gospel. 

The  message  of  the  movement  is  that  Jesus 
cares  for  every  deep  heart  task  of  every  crea- 
ture from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  to 
Tiber  and  the  Kongo.  There  is  a  soul  to  be 
saved  and  Jesus  cares.  There  is  a  life  to  be 
saved  and  he  cares.  There  are  overtempted 
men  and  they  are  near  his  heart.  There  are 
overworked  and  underfed  and  underpaid  men, 
women  and  children,  and  he  cares.  The  gospel 
of  this  hour  needs  to  apply  itself  to  every  is- 
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sue  that  makes  folks  less  in  any  part  of  life 
than  their  very  best,  that  which  God  meant  they 
should  be.  This  message  must  be  applied  di- 
rectly rather  than  just  to  say  that  if  a  man 
accepts  Christ  he  will  be  all  right  in  the  after- 


Mai 


EACH  DAY  the  mail  of  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Movement  has  become 
more  interesting.  Two  months  ago  most 
enthusiastic  reports  were  coming  from  the  cam- 
paign cities  telling  of  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  experts.  These  reports  generally  in- 
cluded the  statements,  "Had  we  fully  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done  we  would  have  been  able  to  line  up  many 
more  ministers  and  laymen." 

Now  comes  the  real  news  of  the  year's  work, 
the  stories  of  what  the  men  are  doing.  The 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  news  is  the 
difference  between  an  account  of  digging  irri- 
gation ditches  and  the  report  of  the  crops  gath- 
ered later. 

Like  the  alfalfa  of  the  prairies  the  Men  and 
Religion  roots  are  going  deeper  and  deeper. 
While  as  a  movement  it  will  cease  with  the  con- 
servation congress,  as  a  principle  and  practice 
it  is  only  in  the  beginning.  A  year  from 
now  the  first  chapter  can  be  written.  To  date 
we  have  hardly  more  than  the  introduction. 

Two  Prayer  Meetings  Instead  of  One 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas : 
"The  First  Presbyterian  church,  which  be- 
longs to  the  old  school,  has  by  the  consent  of 
its  most  conservative  laymen  decided  to  have 
a  women's  prayer  service  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  a  men's  prayer  meeting  Wednesday  even- 
ing, taking  the  place  of  the  midweek  prayer 
meeting.  The  pastor  himself  seems  to  be  sur- 
prised that  he  was  able  to  take  this  departure 
from  old  methods.  This  change  has  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
wise  course  to  pursue.  The  women's  prayer 
services  are  better  attended,  and  a  great  many 
more  men  have  been  attending  than  attended 
the  mixed  prayer  services." 

Houston  is  not  very  far  away — that  is,  for 
Texas — and  a  letter  reads :  "One  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory  where  shop  meetings  are 
held  said  that  vulgarity  and  profanity  had  de- 
creased 50  per  cent  since  the  meetings  began. 
Last  Tuesday  the  men  of  another  shop  or- 
ganized a  Bible  study  class  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers." 

One  minister  states  that  "for  the  last  month 
or  two  1  have  been  having  more  men  than 
women  at  every  service.  Last  Sunday  morning, 
with  practically  every  seat  taken,  there  were 
more  than  300  men  present.  Out  of  the  hun- 
dred at  prayer  meeting,  fifty-eight  were  men. 
Some  of  the  pastors  stood  aloof  and  did  not  co- 
operate except  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and,  of 
course,  their  churches  did  not  experience  the 
quickening  seen  in  those  entering  into  the 
mo\  ement  with  the  whole  heart." 

Continuous  Revival  at  Charleston 

From  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  comes  this:  "A 
continuous  revival  has  been  in  our  city  all  the 
winter,  beginning  with  the  street  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  evangelism 
and  developing  in  great  power  in  the  union  re- 
vival meeting  being  held  in  the  senate  chamber. 
Nearly  a  thousand  souls  have  been  saved  dur- 
ing the  campaign." 

Thirty-two  West  Virginia  towns  are  being 
visited  by  some  one  of  the  six  teams  of  Charles- 
ton men.  Not  satisfied*  with  the  year's  work 
there  comes  today  a  letter  stating  that  enough 
delegates  are  coming  to  the  conservation  con- 
gress from  the  Charleston  district  to  fill  one 
Pulhnan  car. 

The  best  test  of  the  program  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  IMovement  has  been  the  remarkable 
campaigns  carried  on  in  towns  where  the  reg- 
ular teams  were  not  able  to  go,  among  them 
Williamsport  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Pough- 
Iceepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ;  Washington,  D.  C.  The  last  named  city 
reports  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  men  in  the 
institutes  each  day.  The  total  attendance  for 
all  meetings  during  the  week  was  21,300.  The 
report  of  the  social  service  committee  on  the 
saloons  in  Washington  has  become  a  part  of 
The  Congressional  Record. 

Speaking  of  social  service,  it  is  evident  that 
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while.  Its  mighty  power  must  be  thrust  into 
these  realms  where  hungry,  struggling  souls 
cry  for  help.  This  glorious  gospel  message  is 
bigger  than  ever  before,  and  for  this  all  the 
people  say,  Amen  ! 


the  men  of  the  churches  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  change  social  conditions.  Of 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  campaign  one  writes : 
"The  recent  campaign  in  this  city  has  convinced 
many  who  held  an  honest  belief  in  favor  of 
segregation  of  vice  that  eradication  is  the  only 
effective  remedy.  Eliminate  public  commer- 
cialized vice  and  you  tear  up  by  the  roots  the 
evil  of  the  white  slave  traffic." 

The  record  of  the  work  done  in  this  line 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  full  of  inspiration  for 
every  worker  for  social  betterment.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  has  pushed  the  work  of  taking  the 
gospel  to  the  men  who  toil  in  a  marvelous  way. 
Following  is  the  record  of  twelve  days'  special 
effort :  Men  attending  shop  meetings  2,780, 
boys  attending  shop  meetings  384,  requests  for 
prayer  340;  accepted  Christ,  men,  114;  boys,  22. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  could  not  secure  a  regular 
team,  so  organized  one  of  its  own,  and  a  very 
strong  one.  The  survey  made  is  a  fine  piece 
of  work.  One  interesting  study  was  made  of 
the  saloons. 

Buffalo  is  blessed  in  having  a  great  boys' 
worker.  The  Men  and  Religion  campaign  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  render  a  wide, 
a  permanent  assistance  to  the  Sunday  schools. 
Since  the  eight-day  campaign  there  have  been 
organized  a  training  school  for  boys'  workers 
with  four  distinct  courses  of  study. 

Bible  study  reports  are  very  encouraging.  In 
Hartford  twenty-six  classes  with  700  members 
were  formed  by  the  time  the  experts  came. 
Two  weeks  after  these  men  were  gone  200 
men  joined  the  churches  on  one  Sunday.  In 
the  First  Methodist  church  in  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
a  men's  Bible  class  was  organized  which  is  now 
attended  by  seventy  business  men  each  Sunday. 

Makes  Federation  Necessary  and  Easy 
For  years  the  Federal  Council  has  been  edu- 
cating the  churches  in  the  idea  of  federation. 
At  the  right  moment  this  movement  comes  and 
makes  federation  necessary  and  easy  by  hav- 
nig  the  men  go  to  work  first.  Nearly  every 
campaign  city  has  either  revamped  its  old  or 
formed  a  new  federation  for  active  service. 
Word  comes  from  several  cities  of  the  employ- 
ment of  energetic  men  as  interchurch  secre- 
taries. Team  play  has  become  a  reality,  judg- 
ing from  the  organizations  formed  and  the  pro- 
gram laid  down.  In  each  case  the  program  is 
based  on  the  interchurch  chart,  which  has  ap- 
parently become  a  classic  in  religious  work 
in  this  country. 

Most  interesting  letters  are  received  from 
Canada.  Reciprocity  and  politics  made  religious 
leaders  there  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plans  of  the  movement.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  make  any  headway.  But  Fred  B. 
Smith  never  relaxed  efforts  for  a  moment,  for 
he  knew  the  movement.  Two  two-day  conven- 
tions were  held  in  smaller  cities.  One  of  the 
greatest  laymen  of  the  dominion  visited  the 
Brooklyn  campaign.    In  twenty-four  hours  he 
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became  a  convert,  then  a  promoter.  Now  stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  a  strong 
delegation  to  the  conservation  congress  that 
Canada  may  profit  by  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  carried  on  this  year's  work. 

Memphis  Churches  to  Federate 

One  of  the  direct  and  most  noteworthy  ef- 
fects of  the  campaign  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
the  move  to  federate  all  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  city.  Various  denominational  meetings 
of  ministers  were  held  and  later  a  union  gather- 
ing to  discuss  the  proposal.  This  was  followed 
by  conferences  between  the  pastors  and  their 
various  congregations,  when  a  uniform  program 
of  work  was  presented.  Protestantism  promises 
to  be  much  more  effective  in  the  future  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  forward  step. 

"The  average  man  knows  nothing  about  the 
work  of  the  church,"  declared  Charles  Stelzle 
before  a  union  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
Memphis.  "The  churches  of  Memphis  have 
been  rendering  a  splendid  service,  but  the  men 
of  this  city  are  largely  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
We  need  to  advertise  just  as  the  business  man 
presents  his  enterprise  to  the  public." 

Denver  and  Vicinity  Helped 

After  six  months'  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  one  hundred  and  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in 
Denver  the  experts  recently  gave  the  city  a 
week  of  visitation.  The  opening  mass  meeting 
was  attended  by  800  men.  Before  the  institute 
sessions  had  begun  over  a  thousand  men  had 
registered.  During  the  week's  stay,  including 
the  Sunday  services,  it  was  estimated  that 
50,000  men  were  in  the  audiences  to  which 
messages  were  presented. 

The  influence  upon  Denver  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  churches  are  now  in  the  process 
(Continued  on  page  556) 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


do  not  come  from  wealth  or  larpe  income.  They  come  from 
.r"^ having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
n^'The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

^  XXth   CENTURY  FURNACES 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel— even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs;  sanitary,  ideal.  Write  us, 
giving  a  sketch  or  pi -in  of  your  house,  indlcatlne  the  number  of  rooms  to  be 
heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  set  a  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and 
try  it  on  our  Common-Sense  Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  booklet  on  Homes,  No.  35. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating;  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


1  Bag  Reveals  the  Movement 

BY  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Executive  Secretary  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
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With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Second  Avenue  Chnrch  Disbands  and  Deeds  Its 
Property  to  Presbytery— Prosperous  Year  at 
Woodward  Avenue. 

Second  Avenue  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  city,  voted  at  the  congregational  meeting 
on  April  9  to  disband  and  deed  the  property 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit.  The  session  will 
grant  letters  to  those  desiring  to  unite  with 
other  churches.  The  property  is  valuable  for 
business  purposes ;  but  such  use  would  mean  the 
demolition  of  a  beautiful  church  building  with 
several  of  the  finest  stained  glass  memorial 
windows  in  the  city.  There  is  some  hope  of 
preserving  these  and  placing  them  in  a  new 
church  edifice  which  presbytery  is  planning  to 
erec/  ''n  a  growing  part  of  the  city,  where  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  are  waiting  to 
be  organized.  Second  Avenue  church  was 
originally  United  Presbyterian.  In  1889  it 
voted  to  join  Detroit  Presbytery  with  its  pas- 
tor. Rev.  R.  Turnbull.  Several  years  of  litiga- 
tion over  the  property  weakened  the  church, 
and  it  has  had  a  struggle  for  life.  It  might 
have  continued  for  a  few  years  longer,  but 
the  call  of  the  pastor  to  another  field  seemed 
to  invite  an  immediate  solution  of  the  problem 
by  disbanding.  Within  a  mile  circle  from  the 
city  hall  are  First,  Fort  Street,  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue and  Central  churches,  so  that  Second  Ave- 
nue church  is  not  needed  for  the  downtown 
problem.  As  the  city  now  reaches  out  over 
five  miles  north,  east  and  west,  the  centraliza- 
tion of  churches  in  the  heart  of  the  city  must 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Highland  Park  church  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing April  8.  Rev.  J.  D.  MacDonald  is  the  only 
pastor  this  church  has  ever  had,  and  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  this  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing section.  The  appreciation  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  shown  by  adding  $500  to  his  salary. 

Woodward  Avenue  church  held  its  fourth 
annual  meeting  April  4.  Reports  showed  $52,- 
395  disbursed  during  the  year,  which  included 
benevolences.  The  net  increase  in  the  member- 
ship is  338,  making  the  total  i,o8r.  The  bud- 
get for  the  coming  year  is  already  pledged, 
amounting  to  over  $13,000,  which  includes  an 
advance  of  $1,000  in  the  salary  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Sherman  L.  Divine.  Provision  was  made 
for  an  assistant  to  the  pastor,  who  will  also 
act  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Rev.  Marcus  Scott,  for  seventeen  years  pas- 
tor of  Central  church,  has  received  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  church  at  Berlin,  Ontario. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jeffrey  held  meetings  at  Scovel 
Memorial  church  during  Passion  week,  preach- 
ing illustrated  sermons.  The  attendance  has 
ranged  from  400  to  over  700.  W.  B. 

News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Women's  Societies  Honor  Mrs.  E.  S.  Williams, 
Who  Retires  After  Many  Years'  Service- 
Gifts  for  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Shirey. 

Annual  meetings  of  the  woman's  home  and 
foreign  missionary  societies  of  Minneapolis 
Presbytery  were  held  in  Westminster  church 
April  4-5.  Mrs.  Wilson  Carey  of  Westminster 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mrs.  Elijah 
Barton  of  First  church,  who  has  been  chosen 
synodical  president.  Reports  from  societies 
were  without  exception  most  encouraging.  Of- 
ferings for  the  year  were  over  $300  in  advance 
of  last  year  and  larger  than  any  previous  year. 
The  second  day  was  signalized  by  three  notable 
resignations — Mrs.  E.  S.  Williams,  Westmin- 
ster church,  after  serving  as  president  for  nine- 
teen years ;  Mrs.  Bradley  Phillips,  Bethlehem 
church,  after  a  service  of  nineteen  years  as 
recording  secretary,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Longbrake, 
Westminster  church,  for  eighteen  years  cor- 
responding secretary.  Mrs.  Williams  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  society  from  its  or- 
ganization, and  prior  to  that  time  served  four 
years  as  president  of  the  St.  Paul  society  before 
the  division.  Before  coming  to  Minneapolis 
she  was  president  of  Chicago  Presbyterial  So- 
ciety. As  a  token  of  appreciation  the  society 
presented  her  with  a  handsome  brooch  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls.  The  following  officers 
were  chosen  :  President,  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Hill ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Dixon  ; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  N.  McDonald. 

St.  Paul  presbyterial  missionary  societies  met 
March  28  in  a  joint  meeting  at  Hastings  with 
a  good  representation  from  the  local  societies. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  gain  of  $300 


for  foreign  missions.  The  silver  cup  for  the 
largest  increase  in  membership  and  gifts  was 
awarded  to  the  Knox  Society  of  St.  Paul, 
which  gained  120  per  cent  in  membership  and 
77  per  cent  in  gifts.  Goodrich  Avenue  was 
a  close  second.  A  decided  advance  in  mem- 
bership and  in  number  of  mission  study  classes 
was  reported.  The  evening  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Swearingen  of  House  of  Hope 
church,  St.  Paul.  Rev.  Adam  Murrman,  the 
pastor  of  Hastings  church,  presided. 

St.  Paul  Presbytery  met  in  Macalester  church 
April  9,  electing  Rev.  Edward  Lowe  moderator. 
D.  R.  Jones,  a  senior  in  McCormick  Seminary, 
was  licensed  to  the  ministry.  J.  T.  H. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Shirey  in  his  last  service  as  pas- 
tor of  Arlington  Hills  church,  St.  Paul,  received 
nineteen  members.  The  adult  Bible  class,  of 
which  he  was  teacher,  gave  him  a  beautiful 
American  Revised  Bible.  The  church  gave  him 
a  solid  gold  watch  and  Mrs.  Shirey  a  diamond 
and  pearl  brooch. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Presbytery  Finds  Some  Church  Consolidations 
Not  Satisfactory— Dedications  at  Tarentum 
and  Wilkinsburg. 

Presbytery  held  its  April  meeting  in  First 
church  last  week.  The  retiring  moderator,  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Sneed,  preached  the  opening  sermon. 
Samuel  Callen,  D.  D.,  was  elected  moderator. 
Dr.  C.  S.  McClelland  was  reelected  stated 
clerk,  W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.,  permanent  clerk, 
and  Reverends  R.  H.  Allen  and  J.  M.  Gaston 
temporary  clerks.  George  Edwards  was  re- 
elected treasurer.  Much  interest  centered  in 
the  report  of  the  presbyterial  missions  commit- 
tee. For  it  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan  announced  that 
the  $30,000  debt  which  has  long  been  hanging 
over  the  organization  had  been  entirely  liqui- 
dated and  that  the  efforts  of  presbytery  in 
future  would  be  given  almost  entirely  to  the 
church  extension  and  new  work.  The  commit- 
tee also  reported  it  had  exhausted  all  means  to 
unite  the  East  End  and  Grace  churches,  and  be- 
lieved further  efforts  would  be  futile  and 
recommended  that  the  matter  be  dropped  and 
that  Grace  church  be  allowed  to  call  a  pas- 
tor. A  request  from  the  former  members  of 
the  Melrose  Avenue  church  to  reorganize  in 
the  old  church  building  was  granted.  More 
than  two  years  ago  this  church  was  united  with 
Central  under  the  name  of  Perrysville  Avenue 
church,  but  the  union  was  never  satisfactory. 
Rev.  S.  Haupert,  pastor  of  Westminster  church, 
North  side,  presented  his  resignation.  The 
future  of  Westminster  is  in  doubt  owing  to  the 
heavy  debt.  Presbytery  united  Finleyville  and 
Mingo  churches  under  one  pastorate  and  ap- 
pointed Rev.  J.  T.  Mumford  stated  supply.  At 
the  request  of  a  number  of  members  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  certain 
conditions  which  were  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Finleyville  congregation. 

The  union  ministerial  meeting  was  held 
April  8  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Hanson,  Lutheran,  was  elected  president,  and 
Rev.  J.  E.  Edgar,  United  Presbyterian,  secre- 
tary. Harry  Wade  Hicks  of  New  York,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  missionary  education 
movement,  addressed  the  body  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  a  missionary  exhibition  in 
Pittsburg.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question.  Rev.  E.  A.  Harrer  of 
Homewood  Baptist  church  made  a  plea  for 
vacation  Bible  schools  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tions during  the  summer. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hogue  was  installed  pastor  of 
Second  church  of  Washington,  Pa.,  April  11. 
Doctors  H.  A.  Woods,  James  H.  Snowden  and 
James  D.  Moffatt  took  part  in  the  sei-vices. 

Samuel  Callen,  D.  D.,  welcomed  forty-one 
members  into  Fourth  church  Friday  evening, 
April  5.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  church 
for  some  time  to  observe  Passion  week. 

Mount  Lebanon  church.  Rev.  Harry  Camp- 
bell pastor,  welcomed  forty-three  members  on 
Easter  Sunday.  This  congregation,  which  is 
only  a  few  years  old,  has  outgrown  the  spa- 
cious chapel  and  will  have  to  build  in  the  near 
future. 

Central  church,  Tarentum,  received  thirty- 
nine  and  Ben  Avon  church  seventeen  recently. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  handsome  new  Bellvue 
church  will  be  laid  Saturday,  April  20,  at  4 
o'clock.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Riley  Littel,  will  be 
assisted  by  neighboring  pastors. 

Second    church,    Wilkinsburg,    dedicated  a 


handsome  new  $45,000  church  building  Easter 
Sunday.  With  the  chapel  the  plant  cost  about 
$90,000.  The  church  auditorium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  1,000.  P.  W.  Snvder. 


Sunday  School  Missionary  Mass  Meeting 

For  the  past  three  years  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly  has  been  the  Sunday  school 
missionary  mass  meeting.  This  year  it  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boards  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  the  Kentucky  State  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  be  held  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  19,  in  First  Christian  church,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  about  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  As- 
sembly church,  the  Warren  Memorial.  The 
program  is  planned  to  demonstrate  how  feasible 
missionary  education  can  be  introduced  into 
the  average  local  Sunday  school  in  connection 
either  with  the  graded  or  uniform  lessons. 


The  installation  of  Anna  Jane  McKeag, 
Ph.  D.,  as  president  of  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  will  take  place  May  11.  A  num- 
ber of  special  meetings  will  mark  the  event. 


THE  NOBREAKFAST'FAD 


A  Light  Breakfast  of  Cereals  and  Fruit  Is  Better 
than  No  Breakfast  for  the  Average  Person — 
Everyone  Needs  a  Nourishing  Meal  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Day. 

Followers  of  "fads''  are  usually  extremists. 
They  get  a  notion  and  then  work  it  for  all 
it  is  worth.  They  nearly  always  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sanity  and  safety.  They  get  quite 
a  following  at  the  start  because  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  are  radical  in- 
stead of  rational.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  followers  of  a  fad  swing  back 
again  onto  ground  that  is  safe  and  sure. 

It  was  so  with  the  "no  breakfast"  fad.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  a  lot  of  people  going 
without  breakfast.  They  got  the  notion  that 
one  could  do  better  work  by  omitting  the  first 
meal  of  the  day.  This,  like  all  other  fads, 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  brought  thousands 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  what  most 
people  need  is  a  light,  nourishing  breakfast 
instead  of  no  breakfast  or  a  heavy  breakfast. 
In  a  recent  article  in  a  well  known  magazine 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Simplified  Meals,"  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick  writes  as  follows : 

"No  longer  is  it  considered  essential 
to  have  hot  breads,  heavy  meats  and 
potatoes  at  the  first  meal  of  the  day. 
Fruit  and  cereals  take  the  edge  off  the 
appetite  so  that  it  is  satisfied  with  eggs 
or  bacon,  or  some  other  comparatively  light 
dish.  Many  persons  claim  they  work  to 
better  advantage  after  a  light  meal,  and  the 
no-breakfast  fad  may  have  this  to  its  credit, 
if  little  besides." 

The  best  cereal  to  combine  with  fruits,  be- 
cause of  its  biscuit  form  and  its  porous  shreds, 
is  shredded  wheat  biscuit.  In  this  cereal  we 
not  only  have  all  the  nutritive  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  but  we  have  it  in  its  most 
easily  digested  form.  It  also  has  the  further 
merit  of  being  thoroughly  cooked,  the  whole 
wheat  being  first  steam-cooked,  then  drawn  into 
light  porous  shreds  and  then  twice  baked.  Most 
cereals  form  a  mushy,  pasty  porridge  the  min- 
ute milk  or  cream  i^  poured  over  them,  but 
shredded  wheat  retains  its  crispness  for  some 
time  after  it  is  covered  with  liquids,  and  this 
very  crispness  is  what  induces  thorough  masti- 
cation. For  this  same  reason  it  also  combines 
most  naturally  with  fruits,  taking  up  the 
natural  fruit  juices  and  flavors  without  becom- 
ing soggy  or  mushy. 

A  simplified  breakfast  instead  of  "no  break- 
fast" is  the  sensible  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  means  health,  good  digestion  and  higher 
efficiency  in  the  day's  work,  whether  it  be  a 
pursuit  that  calls  for  mental  or  physical  energy. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  more  ideal 
than  shredded  wheat  biscuit  combined  with 
fresh  fruits  or  canned  fruits.  Two  of  these 
biscuits  with  milk  or  cream  and  a  little  fruit 
will  supply  all  the  nourishment  needed  for  a 
half-day's  work  at  a  cost  of  4  or  s  cents. 
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When  It's  a  Case  of  Keep- 
ing the  Food  Right 

then  you  must  have  a  McCray 


w 
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Built  to  give  active  cold  air  circulation  inside,  acting  on 
Nature's  rule  that  heat  ascends  and  cold  descends.  This, 
with  the  heat-excluding  construction  of  the  McCray  walls, 
gives  a  low  temperature  and  a  dry,  cold  circulating  atmos- 
phere that  keeps  foods  at  their  best. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

are  made  In  all  stock  sizes  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  smallest  or  the  largest  family.  No  refrigerator  In 
the  world  Is  made  more  carefully  or  closer  to  the  Ideal  of  perfect  ventilation  and  refrigeration  by 
circulation  of  cold,  dry  air.  Most  sanitary,  easiest  cleaned  linings,  opal  gla^s,  enamel,  porcelain,  or 
rdorless  vyhlte  vpood— no  zinc— generous  capacity- 
thorough  workmanship. 

The  McCray  Refrigerator  will  protect  the  family's 
health  and  give  unequalcd  service. 

Any  of  the  stock  sizes  can  be  arranged  to  be  Iced 
from  the  outside,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
and  muss  of  the  Ice  man.  You  get  every  special 
feature  In  a  McCray  stock  size. 

Write  for  Free  Book 
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IMPORTANT   SPRING  BOOKS 


THE  PROMISED  LAND 

By  MARY  ANTIN 

"One  of  the  wonderful  books,  not  of  this  year  or  that,  but  of  all  the  years." — Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

"This  vivid  story  is  the  most  interesting  contribution  of  the  year  to  the  immigrant 
problem.  A  rare  document  of  self -revelation,  which  stirs  and  persuades." — New  York 
Evening  Sun.  Illustrated.    $1.75  net.    Postpaid  $1.90 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Dr.  C.  E,  Bronson  Heads  SocialUnion-Presby- 
tery  Sends  Protest  to  President— Death  Re- 
moves Three  Noted  Church  Men. 

At  the  Ministers'  Social  Union  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford,  April  8,  after  an  enjoyable  ban- 
quet, Dr.  Charles  E.  Bronson  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Lee  vice-president.  An  address  upon  "Certain 
Criticisms  of  the  Church"  was  made  by  Nolan 
Rice  Best,  editor  of  The  Continent. 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  its  April  meeting 
•dismissed  Rev.  J.  Charles  Levingood  to  Chester 
Presbytery  that  he  might  accept  a  call  to 
Berwyn  church.  It  located  the  new  and 
"flourishing  Knox  mission  at  25th  street  and 
Indiana  Avenue.  It  ordered  sent  to  President 
Taft  a  protest  against  allowing  religious  garb 
to  be  worn  by  the  teachers  in  government 
■schools.  The  following  were  elected  commis- 
sioners to  Assembly  :  Rev.  William  Biggerstaff, 
Rev.  Guido  Bossard,  M.  A.  Brownson,  D.  D. ; 
W.  C.  Robinson,  D.  D. ;  James  A.  Worden, 

D.  D.  and  R.  S.  Holmes,  D.  D.  Elders,  H.  G. 
Goodrich,  W.  S.  Gray,  B.  E.  Kipp,  C.  N. 
Liggett,  R.  M.  Shick  and  G.  E.  Scott. 

Anniversary  of  Talmage's  First  Church 

Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  church,  memor- 
able as  the  church  where  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
rnage  began  his  ministry  and  attained  fame  as  a 
preacher,  recently  celebrated  its  sixtieth  an- 
niversary. Among  others  taking  part  in  the 
services  were  two  well  known  Presbyterian  pas- 
tors, whose  families  had  been  associated  in  the 
past  with  the  church — -Dr.  L.  S.  Fulmer  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Collins  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Oxford  church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Francis  pastor, 
held  its  annual  meeting  April  3.  Reports 
showed  all  obligations  met  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  work  in  a  most  healthful  condition. 
The  congregational  expenses  were  $13,204, 
-while  $4,087  was  given  to  benevolent  objects. 
Twenty  members  have  been  received. 

At  the  Easter  communion  of  the  Hebron 
Memorial  church,  Rev.  William  MacFarland 
pastor,  nineteen  members  were  received,  six- 
teen on  confession.  At  Walnut  Street  church, 
Rev.  J.  M.  MacCallum  pastor,  fourteen  were 
received,  ten  on  confession ;  twenty-three  united 
with  Tioga  church,  Rev.  C.  E.  Dunn  pastor,  six- 
teen on  confession,  and  twenty-seven  with 
Wakefield  church  of  Germantown,  Rev.  H.  B. 
McCrone  pastor,  twenty-three  being  on  con- 
fession. 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  who  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Hyde  Park  church,  Chicago,  is  the 
son  of  a  former  Philadelphia  pastor,  and  passed 
Tiis  boyhood  here.  His  first  charge  was  at  South 
Western  church  of  Philadelphia.  Under  him 
West  church  of  Wilmington  made  phenomenal 
growth,  and  the  contributions  to  missions  and 
tenevolence  trebled. 

Trenton  Church  Burns  Mortgage 

Impressive  Easter  services  were  held  in 
Bethany  church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rev.  Limus 
U.  Strock  pastor.  Twenty-five  members  were 
received,  twenty  on  confession.  The  pastor  an- 
nounced the  payment  of  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, $5,000  having  been  raised.  At  the  even- 
ing service  the  $9,000  mortgage  was  burned. 
The  church  has  600  members. 

Calvary  church,  Wyncote,  received  twelve  ad- 
ditions, ten  on  confession.  The  mission  of  this 
church  on  Limekiln  pike  has  undergone  several 
improvements. 

Ground  was  broken  last  week  for  the  new 
building  and  manse  of  the  J.  Addison  Henry 
Memorial  church  in  West  Philadelphia. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Henry 

E.  Jones,  a  building  fund  of  $32,000  was 
Taised. 

At  its  April  meeting  Chester  Presbytery  dis- 
solved the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Kerr  with  Upper  Octoraro  church  in  order  that 
Tie  might  accept  a  call  to  Berlin,  Md.  Rev. 
Howard  Cooper  was  dismissed  to  Philadelphia 
Presbytery.  He  is  supplying  Knox  mission. 
Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson  was  received  from 
Newark  Presbytery.  Rev.  R.  Howard  Taylor 
of  Oxford  was  elected  moderator. 

Death  Claims  Three  Noted  Men 

Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  one  of  the  foremost 

medical  scientists  and  practitioners  of  the 
•country,  died  very  suddenly  in  his  s6th  year  of 

a  disease  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  specialist, 
rthat  of  the  heart.    Only  a  few  weeks  previous 


THE    RELIGION  WORTH 
HAVING 

By  T.  N.  CARVER 
"A  valuable  little  book.     Certainly  any 
preacher  can  find  suggestions  for  a  power- 
ful sermon  in  it." — Chicago  News. 

$1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.08. 

THE  JONATHAN  PAPERS 

By  ELIZABETH  WOODBRIDGE 

Outdoor  papers  full  of  vividness  and  en- 
thusiasm.   $2.25  net.    Postpaid  $1.35. 

THE  HOME-MADE 
KINDERGARTEN 

By  NORA  A.  SMITH 
A  helpful  little  book  of  practical  hints  on 
kindergarten  methods. 

75  cents  net.    Postpaid  82  cents. 


SCUM  O'  THE  EARTH 

By  ROBERT  HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER 
"A  song  that  thrills  us  with  the  future  of 
America." — The  Literary  Digest. 
With  frontispiece.    $1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.09. 

LITTLE  GRAY  SONGS 
FROM  ST.  JOSEPH'S 

By  GRACE  FALLOW  NORTON 
"Strikes  a  note  so  powerful  and  poignant  as 
not  to  be  readily  forgotten. ' '  — Chicago  Record 
Herald.  $1.00  net.    Postpaid  $1.06. 

SOCIALISM  AND 
CHARACTER 

By  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 
"Miss   Scudder   has   set  herself  a  task 
which  she  has  performed  nobly." — Boston 
Transcript.  $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1.63. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIFE 

By  WILFRED  T.  GRENf  ELL 

"This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  every  young  man.  Its  lesson  has  been  lived  by  Dr.  Grenfell, 
and  experienced  both  in  his  youth  and  in  his  ripe  manhood." — The  Outlooh. 

"He  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  Christianity  that  manifests  itself  in  works  and  love." 
— New  York  Sun.  $1.10  net.    Postpaid  $1.19. 
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he  had  addressed  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  had  given  most  faith- 
ful service.  Then  he  seemed  robust,  although 
showing  evidence  of  being  overworked.  He 
diagnosed  his  own  serious  danger  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  untimely  end  and  gave  instruc- 
tions for  his  funeral.  Services  were  held  in 
Second  church,  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  were  in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  A. 
McColl.  The  large  auditorium  was  crowded 
with  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  Leading 
scientists  and  surgeons  of  the  city  acted  as 
honorary  pallbearers. 

A  second  to  be  claimed  by  death  was  James 
Price,  D.  D.,  a  veteran  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  who,  although  85  years  of 
age,  was  active  until  the  last.  Most  of  his  min- 
istry of  fifty-six  years  was  spent  in  this  city 
and  he  was  for  forty  years  stated  clerk  of  his 
presbytery.  He  also  served  for  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Alfred  P.  Reid,  a  leading  attorney  of  West 
Chester,  and  for  thirty  years  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  has  passed  away.  His  life 
was  a  generous  and  useful  one  and  its  influence 
was  felt  in  the  community.  His  pastor,  Rev. 
C.  R.  Williamson,  Rev.  D.  R.  Workman  of 
Leaman  Place  and  others  took  part  in  the 
funeral  services.  W.  P.  White. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


Dr.  Work  Succeeds  Dr.  Alexander  as  "Bishop" 
at  Annual  Meeting  of  Presbytery— Second 
Church  for  Italians. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  New  York  Presby- 
tery in  the  chapel  of  the  "old  First"  Monday, 
April  18,  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work  of  Fourth  church 
was  elected  moderator  to  succeed  Dr.  George 
Alexander,  who  declined  reelection.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander had  completed  four  years  in  that  office 
and  he  won  the  complimentary  title  of  "Pres- 
byterian bishop  of  New  York."  His  duties  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
chief  director  of  New  York  University  and 
pastor  of  University  Place  church  require  all 
his  time.  Presbytery  licensed  seven  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  Four  votes  were  cast 
against  three  of  the  young  men,  the  objectors 
being  Doctors  J.  Ford  Sutton,  F.  E.  Shearer, 
G.  L.  Shearer  and  John  Fox.  The  three  whose 
theological  expressions,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  negative  voters,  were  not  sufficiently  de- 
cisive were  Basil  D.  Hall,  K.  D.  Miller  and 
O.  C.  Weist.  A  telegram  approving  Commis- 
sioner Valentine's  order  against  religious  garb 
in  Indian  schools  was  sent  to  President  Taft. 

Because  of  its  increase  in  numbers  presbytery 
will  have  eight  clerical  and  eight  lay  commis- 
sioners at  the  coming  General  Assembly,  in- 
stead of  six  as  heretofore.  Dr.  Work,  Dr. 
Wylie  of  Scotch  church  and  Dr.  Francis  Brown, 
president  of  Union  Seminary,  received  the 
largest  vote  as  delegates.  Other  ministers 
elected  were  Thomas  W.  Smith,  John  C.  Pal- 
mer, John  R.  Mackay,  William  T.  Elsing  and 
Henry  M.  MacCracken.  Laymen  chosen  were 
Frederick  A.  Booth,  James  Yereance,  James 
E.  Ware,  Edwin  J.  Gillies,  Henry  Cole  Smith, 
Robert  C.  Dorsett,  Lewis  L.  Eldred  and  J. 
Cleveland  Cady. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Bartlett  has  been  received  by 
presbytery  from  Washington.  He  is  over  80 
years  old  and  for  many  years  was  pastor  of  one 
of  the  large  churches  in  the  capital.  He  has 
been  in  the  ministry  fifty-five  years. 

Tertius  van  Dyke,  a  son  of  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke  of  Princeton,  was  received  under  the 
care  of  presbytery  after  passing  the  customary 
examination.  • 

W.  Fletcher  Daum,  Warren  Elsing  and  Frank 
Hamilton  were  ordained  the  evening  of  April  14 
in  Scotch  church.  Rev.  William  T.  Elsing, 
father  of  one  of  the  candidates,  preached  the 
sermon. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Day  at  Labor  Temple 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Labor  temple  the  evening  of  April  10. 
He  could  not  be  installed,  as  this  is  not  an 
organized  church.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  secretary  of  the  church  extension 
committee,  and  by  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  Mr. 
Day's  predecessor  at  the  temple.  A  reception 
to  the  new  superintendent  followed. 

At  the  communion  service  in  Christ  church, 
the  "west  arm"  of  Brick  church,  Easter  even- 
ing fifty-four  were  received  into  the  church, 
all  but  three  on  profession.  Thirty-nine  are 
members  of  the  Sunday  school  and  had  been  in 


the  training  class  taught  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Savage, 
the  new  pastor. 

Gipsy  Smith  of  London  will  be  tendered  a 
luncheon  April  22  by  the  Clerical  Council  of 
the  Federated  Churches.  The  evangelist  is 
about  to  sail  for  home. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Italian 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  Ascension  at  340 
East  1 06th  street  Easter  Sunday  afternoon. 
Because  of  rain  all  but  the  actual  turning  of  the 
spade  had  to  be  done  in  the  temporary  quarters. 
The  presiding  officer  was  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown  of  Union  Seminary,  chairman  of 
the  home  missions  committee  of  presbytery. 
There  were  addresses  by  Rev.  Norman  Thomas, 
chairman  of  "the  American  parish,"  of  which 
this  Italian  church  will  be  a  part,  and  Rev. 
Francesco  Pirazzini,  the  pastor.  This  is  the 
second  church  to  go  up  in  a  short  time  for 
Italian  Presbyterians,  and  it  will  be  built  with 
the  John  S.  Kennedy  fund.  The  church  or- 
ganization is  one  outgrowth  of  the  summer  tent 
campaign  of  the  New  York  City  evangelistic 
committee. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers'  association 
omitted  its  Monday  meeting  April  15  to  join 
in  a  union  service  in  connection  with  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement.  Dr.  Thomas  Darling- 
ton, former  commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  addressed  the  ministers  April  8  on  "The 
Conservation  of  Life."  April  22  Rev.  Manuel 
Ferrando  of  Christ's  mission,  formerly  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  will  speak. 

The  ninety-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  held 
in  the  board  room  of  the  Bible  house  the  after- 
noon of  April  II.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

George  H.  Hyde  is  the  new  president  of  the 
New  York  Presbyterian  Social  Union,  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  W.  Morris.  Rev.  George  R. 
Montgomery,  assistant  at  Madison  Square 
church,  has  accepted  the  permanent  position 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  which  he  has  been 
filling  temporarily  since  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  John  Bancroft  Devins.  Vice- 
presidents  are  Dr.  George  Alexander,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes,  Edwin  S.  Kassing, 
James  H.  Schmelzel,  Edwin  J.  Gillies  and 
Alfred  R.  Kimball. 

Twenty  members  were  received  into  Harlem 
church  on  Easter  Sunday.  Nearly  400  persons 
partook  of  communion. 

Union  Seminary  Commencement 

Union  Seminary  anniversary  exercises  will 
occupy  the  days  from  May  12  to  14.  The  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  alumni  will  occur  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Denis  on  May  13  at  6  :30  p.  m.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Club  of  New  York. 
There  will  be  speeches  by  A.  P.  Fitch,  D.  D., 
president  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
Rev.  D.  M.  Steele  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Fosdick. 
On  May  14  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciated alumni  will  be  held  in  the  seminary 
chapel.  An  address  will  be  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Brown.  The  graduating  exercises  will 
occur  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  14,  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  seminary  chapel.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Professor  Hugh  Black,  D.  D., 
and  by  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  of  the  faculty. 


Reaching  Granite  City  Bulgarians 

Granite  City,  111.,  lies  on  the  lowlands  across 
the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis.  Railroad  facili- 
ties and  inexpensive  sites  have  developed  large 
manufactures  here  and  at  East  St.  Louis,  Madi- 
son and  other  communities  of  the  district.  At 
Granite  City  and  Madison  the  workers  are 
mainly  Bulgarians,  possibly  5,000  men  without 
families  residing  in  the  boarding  places. 

No  religious  work  was  conducted  here  when 
Illinois  Synod,  through  Dr.  W.  V.  Jeffries, 
home  mission  superintendent,  established  a  mis- 
sion. The  Bulgarians  are  not  Roman  Catholics, 
but  a  Greek  Catholic  work  had  been  begun 
among  them,  but  it  met  little  response.  The 
Presbyterian  mission  building  and  neighbor- 
hood house,  under  direction  of  Pastor 
Bogranoff,  has  gained  the  respect  and  support 
of  many  of  the  population.  The  good  influence 
on  the  community  is  specially  important,  since 
Granite  City  is  a  center  for  the  Bulgarians 
who  come  to  America.  Many  of  them  go  there 
when  first  landed,  and  while  afterwards  wan- 
dering elsewhere  for  employment,  return  time 
and  again  to  be  with  their  friends. 

A  Sunday  school  held  in  the  mission  draws 
seventy-five  children  representing  a  dozen  na- 
tionalities. 
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proot  Patent  Equalizer  truides  and  controls 
East  operatine  door.  Catalog  "E"  Free. 
Shows  Standard  or  Mission  Styles  to  match 
your  home  or  office  furnishincrs.  Lower  in 
price  than  you  think.  FREE  "  Filing  8ng- 
gestiona  "— This  booklet  helps  [solve  filine 
problems— Assistsin  your  selecting  equipment 
from  Catalog  "D" — 64  pages  helpful  office 
equipment,  lour  lines  filing  devices.  Catalog 
"E" — 2  complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases 

— handsome,  inexpensive.  Bee  Your  Dealer. 

The  "f/^  Mairafachiriiig  Co..  8  Union  Sl, 
Monroe.  Mich.  NewYorkOffice.lOS  'uIiodSl 


Bronchial  Troches 

Nothing  excels  this  simple  remedy  for  Throat 
Troubles,  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Also  gives 
relief  in  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Lung  affec- 
tions. Free  from  opiates.  Sixty  years'  reputa- 
tion. .Sold  only  in  boxes.  Sample  mailed  free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Dr.  McClnre  Recommended  for  Moderator  of 
General  Assembly— Missionary  Exhibit  at 
Buena  >  hurch— Death  of  Dr.  Wilder. 

Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  heads  the  list  of  Chi- 
cago commissioners  to  General  Assembly  in 
May,  and  by  action  of  Chicago  Presbytery  at  its 
adjourned  meeting  last  Monday  Dr.  McClure 
is  made  the  presbytery's  official  candidate  for 
moderator  of  the  Assembly.  The  motion  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Rev.  John  W.  Nicely  and 
was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  presbytery. 
Other  ministerial  commissioners  chosen  are : 
Ministers,  David  Creighton,  Robert  D.  Scott, 
D.  D. ;  George  H.  Simonson,  Olin  M.  Caward, 
Charles  M.  Brown  and  A.  J.  Montgomery. 
Elders  chosen  are  H.  M.  Leyda,  Ravenswood ; 
William  Taylor,  Brookline ;  W.  J.  Fleming,  Chi- 
cago Heights ;  J.  B.  Roddick,  Eighth  church ; 
F.  P.  Vose,  Evanston  Second ;  J.  A.  Cole,  Hyde 
Park,  and  W.  R.  Wilson,  Buena  Memorial. 

Arrangements  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
David  H.  Jones  over  Evanston  First  church 
were  approved  by  presbytery.  Dr.  Newell  D. 
Hillis  of  Brooklyn  will  be  asked  to  preach  the 
sermon,  the  date  to  be  set  in  accordance  with 
Dr.  Hillis's  convenience.  D.  E.  C.  Boyd,  a  stu- 
dent, received  and  accepted  a  call  to  South 
Park  church.  Presbytery  concurred  in  the 
condemnation  expressed  by  a  number  of  church 
agencies  to  the  effect  that  the  wearing  of  reli- 
gious garb  in  government  schools  was  unde- 
sirable and  commended  the  ruling  of  Indian 
Commissioner  Valentine,  which  ruling  was  re- 
versed by  President  Taft.  Presbytery  joined 
in  an  overture  from  New  Mexico  asking  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  nominating  com- 
mittee for  General  Assembly.  A  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Covert  was  asked  to  re- 
port at  an  early  date  regarding  the  holding  of 
a  "retreat"  early  in  May.  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  next*  Monday  morning  at  McCormick 
Seminary  at  9  o'clock,  at  which  time  students 
will  be  examined. 

Training  Schooi.  Commencement 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Presby- 
terian Training  School  will  be  held  in  the  Forty- 
First  Street  church  Sunday,  April  28.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Covert  will  preach  the  commencement 
sermon.  The  graduating  exercises  will  be  held 
the  evening  of  April  30.  President  J.  G.  K. 
McClure  will  give  the  address.  Dr.  George  N. 
Luccock  will  deliver  the  diplomas  to  a  class 
of  twelve. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  McCormick 
Seminary  take  place  April  22-25,  as  already 
announced  in  these  columns.  The  commence- 
ment address  by  Malcolm  James  MacLeod, 
D.  D.,  will  be  given  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  April  25. 

"The  World  in  Buena"  was  the  name  given  to 
a  mission  fair  recently  held  in  Buena  Me- 
morial church,  in  which  over  100  members  ap- 
peared in  costume.  Thousands  of  curios  were 
on  exhibit  in  six  booths.  Interest  in  missions 
was  greatly  stimulated. 

Normal  Park  church  received  twenty-three 
on  confession  Easter  Sunday  and  seven  hy 
letter.  It  was  the  largest  communion  ever  held 
in  this  church.  Forty-First  Street  church  re- 
ceived nineteen  members  last  Sabbath. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Wilder,  pastor  of  Windsor 
Park  church,  died  April  13  at  his  residence. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  afternoon 
in  Windsor  Park  church,  Dr.  George  B.  Saf- 
ford  preaching  the  sermon.  Dr.  Wilder  suf- 
fered a  paralytic  stroke  a  few  days  before  while 
engaged  in  his  regular  pastoral  duties.  He  was 
born  at  Gardner,  Mass.,  in  1837  and  graduated 
from  Vermont  University  in  1863.  For  more 
than  a  decade  he  was  pastor  of  First  church. 
Champaign.  His  pastorate  in  Chicago  began 
in  1905.  The  present  vigorous  strength  and 
line  outlook  for  Windsor  Park  church  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  unabated  zeal  which  char- 
acterized Dr.  Wilder's  life  to  its  very  close. 
Only  the  day  before  he  was  stricken  he  attended 
the  spring  meeting  of  presbytery  and  offered 
the  opening  prayer. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  McCartney  of  Kenwood  Evan- 
gelical church  addressed  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club  last  Sabbath. 

George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  banquet  at  the  LaSalle  hotel  April  11. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  enrollment 
for  next  season  promises  a  successful  year 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  W.  H.  McSurely, 
the  new  president.  T.  G.  McCulloh  was  re- 
elected secretary  and  Louis  Boisot  treasurer. 


The  annual  report  of  Peotone  church.  Rev. 
William  I.  Stewart  pastor,  shows  no  indebted- 
ness and  over  $200  on  hand.  At  the  com- 
munion following  special  Holy  week  services 
there  were  eight  additions. 

Delegates  from  the  various  young  people's 
societies  of  America  will  hold  a  convention  in 
the  First  Methodist  church  of  Chicago,  April 
25-27.  This  gathering  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Good  Citizenship  Movement,  which 
has  offices  in  the  Security  building.  Its  object 
is  to  inaugurate  a  nationwide  campaign  for 
good  government.  The  liquor  traffic  and 
kindred  evils  will  be  the  chief  object  of  attack. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Presbyterial  Society  of  Home  Mis- 
sions in  Oak  Park  last  week  Mrs.  Gary  Beebe  of 
Oak  Park  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  George 
B.  Safford  vice-president.  Miss  Lindsay  Moore 
recording  secretary  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dean 
treasurer.  During  the  year  the  society  has  re- 
ceived and  spent  for  missionary  service 
$14,633- 

Dr.  E.  H.  Hume,  physician  in  charge  of  Yale 
Collegiate  hospital,  Changsha,  China,  has  been 
delivering  a  number  of  interesting  and  inform- 
ing illustrated  lectures  before  local  missionary 
societies  on  the  revolution  in  the  Celestial 
republic.  Social  unrest,  widespread  famine  and 
administrative  incapacity  are  designated  as  the 
chief  causes  for  the  present  dire  distress  in 
which  China  now  finds  herself. 


Hoboken  Church's  Unusual  Record 

For  the  last  two  Easters  First  church, 
Hoboken,  has  celebrated  communion  on  that 
day,  holding  preparatory  service  on  Good  Fri- 
day. The  communicants'  class  was  a  new 
feature  this  year  and  proved  very  successful. 
Twenty-seven  united  on  confession.  Thirteen 
united  at  the  March  communion.  The  Car- 
penter memorial  window  was  placed  in  time 
for  Easter.  Two  other  memorial  windows, 
gifts  of  two  members  of  the  congregation,  will 
be  placed  in  the  near  future.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Henry  T.  Beatty,  was  called  from 
the  seminary  twenty-one  years  ago  last  June 
and,  with  one  exception,  from  two  to  twenty- 
seven  have  united  with  the  church  at  each 
communion  since. 


The  Appropriate  Songs 

The  pastor  of  the  leading  church  in  a  Cali- 
fornia city  was  recently  called  to  Atlanta.  At 
his  farewell  service  the  chorister  presented  an 
anthem  with  the  words  "Lord,  now  lettest  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  The  opening  hymn 
at  the  church  in  Atlanta  on  the  occasion  of  the 
new  pastor's  first  sermon  was  "We  are  wait- 
ing, we  are  watching." 


"A  powerful  plea  for  Church  Unity," 

— Philadelphia  North  Ameiican. 

Other  Sheep  I  Have 

By  Theodore  Christian 

8vo.  $2.00  net.  (By  mail  $2.20) 
Written  in  th?  interest  of  Church  union. 
The  beliefs  of  the  several  denominations  of 
the  Christian  Church  are  subjected  to  a 
critical  analysis,  and  compromises,  when 
possible,  are  suggested.  The  author  has 
spared  no  effort  to  present,  in  all  its  phases, 
this  complicated  and  important  subject,  and 
his  book  will  broaden  our  field  of  vision  and 
cause  us  to  see  fiom  other  points  of  view 
than  our  own. 

"The  most  vital  and  absorbins  work  that  has 
ever  been  printed  in  the  interests  of  Church 
Union."— Elbert  Hubbard. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

New  York  London 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of 
THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE 

The  TERRIBLE  MEEK 

By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

npHlS  new  play  is  for  the  reader— written  for  him  first — 

to  help  if  possible  in  battling  for  truth.     In  it  there 
is  a  spiritual  bomb — like  the  questions  Jesus  asked  of 
His  generation — which  smashes  some  of  our  small 
notions  of  Duty.    It  is  a  drama  of  the  new 
Courage, ''more  like]woman's,"  and  is  even     .  ' 
more  significant  and  unusual  than  the 
author's  "The  Servant  in  the  House." 
With  Frontispiece.    Crown  S^o, 
Clothy  $1.00  net. 


Harper 
& 

Brothers 

Franklin  Sq. 
,.- -  '  New  York  City 

Please   send  me,  all 
charges  prepaid,  a  copy  of  Th  e 
Terrible  Meek,  by  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  for  which  I  enclose  $1.10. 
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From  Various  Cities 

Indianapolis 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  White,  until  recently  pastor 
of  Bloomington  church,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  student  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents at  the  state  university. 

Passion  week  was  observed  by  several  of  the 
churches.  At  Second  church  Dr.  O.  D.  Odell 
gave  a  series  of  addresses.  At  West  Wash- 
ington Street  Dr.  Moffatt  was  assisted  by 
brother  ministers  each  evening.  A  Good  Friday 
service  was  held  in  Seventh  church,  at  which 
stereopticon  views  from  master  paintings  were 
a  feature. 

At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  a  special  program  for 
Passion  week  included  Dr.  W.  W.  White  of 
New  York,  who  spoke  at  First  Baptist  church 
on  Sunday  morning  and  at  Tabernacle  church 
in  the  evening.  Rev.  A.  D.  Sutherland  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  a  recent  occupant  of 
First  church  pulpit.  Vice-President  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams of  the  University  of  Nanking,  China,  was 
a  guest  of  the  Irvington  church. 

The  home  mission  and  Sabbath  school  com- 
mittees, together  with  the  synodical  executive 
commission,  were  in  united  sessions  here  last 
week  looking  to  "a  full  and  economical  ad- 
ministration and  superintendency  of  the  fields 
of  Presbyterian  operation  in  Indiana."  Several 
of  the  visitors  addressed  the  noon  luncheon 
of  brotherhood  men  on  Monday. 

A  special  campaign  in  Seventh  church,  Rev. 
Claude  R.  Shaver  pastor,  the  aim  of  which  was 
to  get  every  member  to  attend  church  every 
Sabbath  for  a  month,  was  remarkably  success- 
ful. Seven  were  received  Easter  Sunday,  mak- 
ing thirty-four  in  four  weeks. 

Recent  accessions  reported  include  two  at 
Sutherland,  sixteen  at  Home,  thirty-one  at 
Seventh  and  sixteen  at  East  Washington  Street. 

C.  R.  S. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Easter  Sunday  was  observed  as  the  beginning 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration  in 
Central  church.  It  was  much  the  largest  com- 
munion ever  held  in  the  church.  Dr.  David 
R.  Frazer,  a  former  pastor  of  First  church, 
who  had  supplied  Central  church  for  a  time, 
preached.  Dr.  George  Walton  King  received 
fifty-one  members,  forty-six  on  confession.  In 
the  baptism  which  followed  water  from  the 
Jordan  river  that  had  been  brought  to  Dr.  King 
by  a  friend  was  used.  Gifts  amounting  to 
$2,500  were  announced. 

West  church  of  Bridgeton,  Rev.  Oscar  G. 
Morton  pastor,  received  at  its  Easter  com- 
munion eighteen  members,  twelve  on  confession. 

Washington.lD.  C. 

The  attendance  at  the  last  sacrament  in  the 
Sixth  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  Thirty  members  were  re- 
ceived, twenty-four  on  confession.  A  grand- 
mother and  five  grandchildren,  four  of  whom 
were  young  men,  were  received  together.  At  a 
previous  communion  two  of  her  daughters  and 
two  other  grandchildren  had  been  received  on 
confession.  Sixth  church's  pastor  is  A.  W. 
Spooner,  D.  D.  This  ingathering  is  the  result 
of  personal  work,  not  a  single  extra  meeting 
having  been  held.  The  revival  is  still  in 
progress. 

Los  Angeles 

Bethesda  church  has  called  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe 
of  Whittier.  At  present  Mr.  Sharpe  is  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  body.  Bethesda  church 
has  a  good  plant  and  is  hopeful  for  real 
progress. 

The  splendid  pipe  organ  in  North  Ontario 
church  is  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  was 
erroneously  stated  in  this  column  recently  that 
he  had  presented  an  organ  to  a  Pasadena 
church. 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

At  Newcomb  chapel,  Davenport,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Woerstemeyer  is  keeping  many  interested  in 
Bible  study.  The  chapel  has  been  supported  by 
First  church. 

Mount  Ida  church  of  Davenport  reserved  the 
last  Sunday  of  March  as  "new  church  Sunday." 
A  blackboard  had  upon  it  a  front  elevation 
of  the  new  church  building  as  it  is  to  be.  This 
picture  was  covered  over  with  pieces  of  card- 
board marked  "$io."  Rev.  M.  R.  Sawyers,  the 
former  pastor  of  Mount  Ida,  spoke.  At  the 
morning  service  $5,000  was  subscribed  and  in  the 
evening  it  was  raised  to  more  than  $6,000.  The 


amount  has  since  been  increased.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  amounts  given  mean 
real  sacrifice.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
church  will  probably  be  $20,000.  In  the  new 
building  there  will  be  provision  made  for  all 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  church. 

In  spite  of  the  riot  that  raged  in  Rock  Island 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  for  a  new  building 
was  a  great  success.  Although  pedestrians  were 
not  permitted  by  the  militia  to  stop  very  long 
and  look  at  the  clock  that  hourly  told  of  the 
amounts  of  money  raised,  yet  the  workers  were 
out  and  they  did  what  seemed  most  difficult  to 
do — raised  $127,000. 

Boston 

During  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Tufts  First  church  pew  rents  have  been 
abolished  and  the  duplex  envelope  system  intro- 
duced. For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
year  closed  with  all  accounts  paid,  and  185 
have  been  received  into  membership.  The 
Sunday  school  has  been  reorganized.  A  men's 
class  has  been  built  up  to  an  average  attendance 
of  100.  The  prayer  meetings  have  been  notably 
successful  in  gaining  an  attendance  of  200. 

Portland,  Me. 

Park  Street  church  is  still  without  a  pastor, 
its  recent  call  to  Rev.  Alfred  Barratt  having 
been  revoked.  This  church  is  delightfully 
situated  and  occupies  a  strategic  point,  being 
one  of  our  two  churches  in  Maine.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Hovey  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is  the 
moderator. 


University  Sunday  at  Madison 

University  pastors  at  Madison,  Wis.,  arranged 
with  pastors  of  city  churches  for  a  univer- 
sity Sunday  the  last  day  in  March.  Special  ser- 
mons, music  and  service  marked  the  day.  In- 
vitations were  sent  by  mail  to  each  of  the  5,000 
students  of  the  university  and  to  each  of  the 
500  of  the  instructional  force.  This  invitation 
included  not  only  church  attendance,  but  an 
invitation  to  openly  confess  Christ  by  uniting 
with  the  church.  The  result  was  astonishing — 
the  churches  were  crowded  morning  and  even- 
ing with  students  and  faculty  members  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  city  people,  and  in  all  the 
churches  many  students  and  instructors  were 
received  into  membership.  In  Christ  church, 
a  popular  place  with  students,  thirty-seven  in 
all,  including  townspeople,  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  the  church,  twenty-three  being  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Allison,  the  university  pastor,  has  con- 
ducted a  Bible  class  through  the  year  chiefly 
for  students,  a  plain  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
life  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Hunt,  the  pastor,  preaches 
along  gospel  lines.  Mr.  Allison's  persistent 
personal  work  among  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  university  has  demonstrated  the  use- 
fulness of  this  mission  at  the  university  main- 
tained by  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  the 
biggest  mission  enterprise  under  the  care  of 
synod. 


"Home  Mission  Week"  Nov.  17  to  24 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  America's 
greatest  problems  are  fundamentally  moral 
questions — and  our  wisest  statesmen  have  said 
that  they  are — then  it  must  be  conceded  that  an 
unselfish  agency  which  annually  spends  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  development  of  great  moral 
ideals,  and  enlists  thousands  of  workers  to 
apply  them  to  human  life,  is  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect and  the  support  of  the  nation.  The 
American  home  mission  enterprise  as  repre- 
sented in  the  various  mission  boards  of  our 
country  is  one  of  the  biggest,  broadest,  bravest 
movements  in  the  United  States. 

"Home  mission  week,"  Nov.  17-24,  is  an 
attempt  to  impress  upon  every  man  and  woman 
of  every  church  of  every  evangelical  denomi- 
nation in  this  country  the  supreme  importance 
of  saving  America  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  the  established  agencies  of  the  church. 
Cooperating  in  this  campaign  are  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  composed  of  twenty-seven 
general  boards  engaged  in  national  home  mis- 
sion work,  and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions,  which  has  nine  constituent  women's 
boards,  national  in  their  scope — indeed,  these 
organizations  represent  practically  the  entire 
Protestant  home  mission  forces  of  America. 

During  the  three  months'  period  preliminary 
to  home  mission  week  material  for  educational 
and  inspirational  use  will  be  circulated.  Classes 
will  be  organized  for  the  study  of  outstanding 
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American  social  and  religious  problems.  It  is 
proposed  that  on  the  opening  Sunday  of  the 
week  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches  will 
present  home  missions  and  the  following  five 
days  will  be  devoted  to  conferences  and  meet- 
ings, a  uniform  program  being  adopted.  Satur- 
day is  set  apart  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  fellow- 
ship, and  it  is  expected  that  the  second  Sunday 
will  be  used  for  interdenominational  gatherings. 

Home  mission  week  will  therefore  be  the  cul- 
mination of  a  campaign  of  education  covering 
a  period  of  three  months,  through  the  use  of 
literature,  the  press,  study  classes  and  con- 
ferences. It  is  aimed  to  reach  the  men  and 
women  outside  the  church  as  well  as  those  in- 
side. For  detailed  information  and  programs 
address  Charles  Stelzle,  executive  secretary 
Home  Mission  Week,  156  5th  avenue,  New 
York. 


Growth  of  a  Rock  Island  Church 

Central  church.  Rock  Island,  notice  of  whose 
dedication  has  already  appeared  in  The  Con- 
tinent, reports  the  following  definite  advance 
steps  made  since  beginning  its  new  building 
campaign :  Secured  sig- 
natures of  nearly  200 
men  interested  in  the 
brotherhood ;  increased 
the  Endeavor  80  per 
cent ;  increased  the  Sab- 
bath school  from  240  to 
350;  a  home  department 
with  twenty-six  members 
organized ;  increased  the 
membership  of  the 
ladies'  aid  nearly  four 
times ;  quadrupled  the 
attendance  at  the  prayer 
meeting ;  organized  a 
junior  Endeavor  of 
forty-two  members ;  in- 
stituted a  cradle  roll  of 
sixty-eight  children  under  4.  At  the  first  com- 
munion in  the  new  church  building  twenty-two 
were  received  upon  profession.  Later  eight 
others  expressed  a  desire  to  confess  Christ. 
When  Rev.  Marion  Humphreys  became  pastor 


News  of  the 
C  hurches 


Rev.  M.  Humphreys 


Central  Church,  Rock  Island,  III. 

in  190S  the  congregation  was  worshiping  in  a 
downtown  building  far  from  the  homes  of  the 
members.  The  new  edifice  dedicated  last  month 
not  only  serves  to  keep  the  congregation  united 
but  gives  it  an  opportunity  for  larger  service. 


Anniversaries  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

"Old"  First  church,  W.  F.  Whitaker,  D.  D., 
pastor,  will  celebrate  its  250th  anniversary  in 
October  of  19 14.  This  church  was  the  first 
English-speaking  church  in  New  Jersey  and  one 
of  the  original  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
country. 

Greystone  church  of  Elizabeth  will  celebrate 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  October,  1913, 
having  been  organized  in  October,  1838,  as 
a  Congregational  body,  but  later  related  itself  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  For  forty-three  years 
Rev.  E.  H.  Rhinehart  served  as  pastor.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Ferguson,  has 
just  completed  seven  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  he  has  welcomed  355  into  member- 
ship. 


The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold 
its  annual  gathering  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
May  29  to  June  5.  All  who  have  served  as 
evangelical  missionaries  or  are  under  appoint- 
ment are  invited  to  join  this  conference.  The 
sanitarium  offers  free  entertainment  to  all 
missionaries  during  the  gathering.  The  cor- 
responding secretary  is  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bostwick, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Illinois 

Rev.  E.  E.  DeLong  has  been  pastor  of 
Geneseo  church  less  than  a  year  and  he  has 
taken  into  membership  nearly  fifty  people, 
eight  on  Easter  Sunday. 

First  church.  Galena,  has  closed  a  successful 
church  year;  $3,685  was  spent  for  all  purposes. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Crissman,  Ph.  D.,  the  pastor,  came 
here  from  McCormick  Seminary  in  1903. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Rauch  of  St.  Louis  recently 
assisted  the  pastor.  Rev.  R.  W.  Hooke  of 
Romnez,  in  special  meetings,  which  resulted  in 
nine  additions  to  the  roll.  The  church  expects 
to  reconstruct  its  present  building  or  erect 
a  new  one  in  the  near  future. 

Beason  church  has  been  greatly  helped  by 
meetings  under  the  leadership  of  a  boy  evan- 
gelist, J.  M.  Gardner.  Twenty-six  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  Robert  Carson 
has  restored  many  to  the  church  roll  during  the 
six  months  he  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
church  and  the  one  at  Midland  City. 

Thirty-six  were  received  into  Wenona  church 
as  the  result  of  three  weeks  of  meetings  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Toy,  an  evangelist.  Rev. 
Lafayette  E.  Vernon  was  recently  called  to  this 
church  from  First  church,  Newark,  Ohio.  The 
pastor's  salary  has  been  advanced  and  there 
has  been  a  material  increase  in  benevolences. 

About  $3,000  has  been  given  by  Washington 
church  for  home  church  expenses,  improve- 
ments and  missionary  enterprises  during  the 
past  year.  A  goodly  number  have  been  added 
to  the  roll.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
membership  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
Endeavor.  Washington  recently  voted  out  the 
saloons  by  a  big  majority. 

The  organization  of  a  brotherhood  Bible 
class  has  been  perfected  in  Salem  church. 
Eighty-eight  men  responded  to  invitations  to 
attend  a  luncheon  given  by  the  ladies,  and  of 
this  number  sixty-three  were  enrolled  in  the 
class.  Rev.  W.  V.  McAdoo  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  Rev.  Walter  Getty  were  the  speakers  of  the 
evening. 

At  the  last  communion  sixty  were  received 
into  First  church  of  Alton,  fifty-six  on  public 
confession.  This  is  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  two  weeks  of  laymen's  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, coupled  with  faithful  work  done  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  leading  up  to  the  observance 
of  Decision  Day,  and  without  the  employment 
of  any  special  evangelist.  Rev.  A.  G.  Lane  is 
pastor. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Lawrence  has  resigned  from  First 
church  of  Newman.  During  his  stay  of  nearly 
five  years  the  church  built  a  stone  and  brick 
edifice  at  a  cost  of  $38,000.  An  institutional 
church  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  150  members  is 
connected  with  it.  The  membership  of  the 
church  has  been  increased  100  and  the  Sun- 
day school  more  than  doubled.  Rev.  L.  N. 
Montgomery  of  Merced,  Cal.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  will  take  a  rest  of  several 
months. 

Colorad  o 

The  increase  in  membership  and  attendance 
in  the  Sabbath  school  and  young  people's  work 
of  Sterling  church  has  necessitated  finishing 
up  every  possible  corner  of  the  edifice  in  the 
basement  and  upstairs. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  from  First 
church.  Sterling,  forty  were  added  during  the 
year,  thirteen  on  confession  ;  the  resident  mem- 
bership is  330  ;  Sunday  school  enrollment  300. 
The  contribution  to  home  missions  was  $374, 
to  foreign  missions  $402.  There  is  no  indebt- 
edness. The  offerings  for  the  benevolences 
totaled  $1,200,  a  20  per  cent  increase.  Rev. 
B.  G.  Mitchell  is  pastor. 

Longmont  has  had  a  good  year.  There  have 
recently  been  thirty-eight  additions,  fifteen  on 
profession.  The  brotherhood  has,  with  its  other 
activities,  participated  in  building  improvements 
to  the  amount  of  $300.  The  ladies,  in  addition 
to  their  customary  activities,  paid  $800  on  the 
church  debt  and  the  trustees  reduced  it  further 
by  $1,000.    Over  $400  has  been  given  to  mis- 


sions. The  audiences  have  so  grown,  together 
with  an  increase  in  the  Sunday  school,  that  a 
gallery  is  to  be  installed. 

First  church  of  Boulder,  H.  B.  Hummel, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  received  twenty-four  members 
recently,  nineteen  on  confession.  Samuel  Gar- 
vin, D.  D.,  of  First  church,  Colorado  Springs, 
preached  at  the  three  preparatory  services. 
This  church  has  received  seventy-nine  members 
this  year,  twenty-six  by  confession ;  eleven 
students  have  been  taken  into  affiliated  member- 
ship. During  the  year  over  $10,000  has  been 
raised  for  expenses  and  benevolences,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  applied  to  paying  off  a 
debt. 

New  York 

Frank  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  of  Delhi  Second 
church  has  resigned  after  serving  thirty  years. 

Fifteen  members  were  received  into  West 
church,  Binghamton,  Easter  Sunday  on  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Demarest,  Roxbury,  has  resigned 
after  serving  the  Gould  Memorial  Reformed 
church  twenty  years. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  has  been 
granted  Rev.  L.  H.  Polhemus  of  Unadilla  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Williamson  church  has  called  Rev.  W.  A. 
Hallock  of  Honeoye  Falls.  This  church  was 
vacated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Matthew 
Gaffney,  civil  war  veteran,  temperance  worker 
and  beloved  pastor. 

Central  church  of  Huntington,  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Seem  pastor,  recently  celebrated  the  burning 
of  a  $3,000  parsonage  mortgage  with  special 
services,  at  which  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch 
church.  New  York  City,  preached. 

First  church,  Chester,  has  had  a  steady 
growth  during  the  past  three  years  under  the 
pastoral  leadership  of  Rev.  G.  A.  McAllister. 
The  ladies  of  the  church  are  completing  a  new 
clubroom  for  the  young  men. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  August  George  of  Hobart 
were  tendered  a  surprise  reception  by  their 
congregation  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Nearly  100 
friends  congregated  at  the  manse,  bringing  as 
tokens  of  appreciation  many  handsome  pres- 
ents. 

New  Jersey 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  congregation 
of  Second  church,  Rahway,  Rev.  W.  T.  Stuchell 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  this  bringing  to  a 
close  a  pastorate  of  nearly  nine  years.  Mr. 
Stuchell  announces  that  he  will  devote  a  year 
to  study  of  social  conditions  and  travel. 

At  the  congregational  meeting  closing  the 
first  full  year's  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Kistler 
over  First  church  of  Moorestown,  reports 
showed  that  attendance  at  Sabbath  school  had 
increased  18  per  cent  and  benevolences  33  per 
cent ;  the  pastor's  salary  received  substantial 
increase.  Individual  communion  cups  were 
adopted.  In  connection  with  recent  union  serv- 
ices the  Lord's  supper  was  observed,  the  Metho- 
dist pastor,  Presbyterian  elders  and  Baptist 
deacons  joining  in  serving  the  elements. 

Kansas 

Evangelistic  meetings  were  held  in  Arkansas 
City  church  in  charge  of  Rev.  E.  O.  Whitwell 
and  W.  A.  Erwin.  As  a  result  of  the  meetings 
forty-one  united  with  the  church.  Since  the 
meetings  have  closed  there  have  been  other 
additions.  A  total  of  eighty-seven  have  been 
received  into  the  church  during  the  year. 

After  a  three  years'  pastorate  at  Beloit 
Rev.  A.  B.  Cooper  has  resigned.  During  this 
period  accessions  have  been  more  than  for 
any  similar  period.  Teacher  and  missionary 
training  have  been  emphasized.  Every  class 
is  definitely  pledged  to  some  missionary  object, 
averaging  more  than  $2  a  member.  Mr.  Cooper 
will  reside  near  James  Millikin  University,  De- 
catur, 111. 

Michigan 

Rev.  E.  Pigott-Simkin,  pastor  of  Crosweli 
church,  was  recently  presented  with  a  roll  of 
bills  amounting  to  over  $100  as  a  token  of 
esteem  by  his  people. 

Within  the  past  year  Grace  church,  Saginaw, 
Rev.  S.  V.  Regan  pastor,  has  been  extensively 
repaired  and  beautified  and  a  gymnasium  has 
been  installed.  The  annual  reports  show  an 
expenditure  of  $3,970.    The  Endeavor  started 
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the  year  with  twenty-one  active  members  and 
closed  with  seventy.  It  paid  for  expenses  and 
improvements  over  $780.  The  ladies'  aid  has 
closed  its  most  prosperous  year.  The  use  of 
duplex  envelopes  increased  the  benevolences. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Ypsilanti  church  was 
preceded  by  a  large  banquet,  at  which  printed 
reports  of  the  church  societies  were  distributed. 
These  showed  a  balance  in  most  of  the  treas- 
uries. One  of  the  members  has  secured  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  pastors  of  this  congregation, 
which  have  been  framed  and  hung  in  the  Sun- 
day school  room.  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  is  the 
present  pastor. 

Ohio 

The  Sabbath  school  of  North  Baltimore 
church.  Rev.  Charles  Boyle  pastor,  has  an 
average  attendance  of  100.  The  church  mem- 
bership is  116;  all  departments  are  in  good 
condition. 

David  A.  Heron,  D.  D.,  of  First  church  of 
Wooster  sailed  April  10  for  a  four  months' 
vacation  abroad.  His  trip  will  include  the 
Holy  Land.  Rev.  W.  W.  Anderson  of  Wil- 
mette,  111.,  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Heron's 
work  during  his  absence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  First  church  of 
Greenville  every  organization's  report  showed 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  A  new  pipe  organ 
is  being  installed  in  the  church,  the  funds  for 
which  were  raised  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
and  paid  in  cash.  Rev.  C.  C.  McKinney  has 
been  pastor  there  four  years. 

In  connection  with  union  evangelistic  meet- 
ings in  Massillon,  Second  church  received  into 
membership  twenty-six  members,  twenty-one 
on  confession.  Seven  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  have  united  in  the  campaign,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Lyon.  The 
meetings  are  being  held  in  a  tabernacle. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Pataskala  the  president, 
Mrs.  David  Kerr,  wife  of  the  pastor,  was 
presented  with  a  life  membership  certificate  in 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The 
local  society  is  in  excellent  condition,  having 
made  an  increase  last  year  in  membership  and 
finances. 

At  the  largest  communion  service  ever  held 
in  First  church  of  Athens  on  Easter  Sunday 
the  pastor,  Dr.  H.  Marshall  Thurlow,  welcomed 
fourteen  into  membership.  A  resolution  was 
offered  by  the  session  to  the  congregation  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
pastor  and  his  wife.  At  the  congregational 
meeting  on  a  weekday  evening  the  reports  were 
the  best  ever  given,  a  total  of  $5,765  being 
raised  for  all  purposes.  Particularly  has  the 
church  grown  in  interest  in  Bible  study.  One 
of  the  men's  classes  includes  among  its  mem- 
bers five  lawyers,  one  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 
one  ex-judge,  seven  physicians  and  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention.  Six  classes 
are  taught  by  professors  in  the  Ohio  University. 

South  Dakota 

Watertown  church  is  becoming  concerned  to 
have  a  larger  house  of  worship  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  congregations  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  C.  E.  Keams. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  church  of  Sioux  Falls 
has  called  Rev.  J.  E.  Spencer  of  Hurley.  This 
church  contemplates  a  translation  into  the  Pres- 
byterian body.  Mr.  Spencer  recently  closed 
a  series  of  meetings  which  resulted  in  ten  ac- 
cessions on  profession. 

Three  important  churches  in  Sioux  Falls 
Presbytery  are  pastorless — -Alexandria,  Hurley 
and  Scotland — each  affording  fairly  comfort- 
able accommodations  and  opportunity  for  effec- 
tive work  and  paying  current  expenses  without 
aid. 

Aberdeen  church  made  an  enviable  record 
during  the  church  year  just  closed  and  under 
J.  Rosser  Jones,  D.  D.  For  current  expenses 
and  beneficence  the  total  exceeded  $9,000  and 
was  as  large  as  any  similar  total  in  the  synod 
the  last  year.    The  membership  in  389. 

M*i  n  n  e  s  o  t  a 

Two  were  recently  received  into  Vesta  church 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  McMillan. 

Rev.  L.  Colyn,  pastor  of  Alpha  church,  is  in 
his  third  year  there.  Recently  he  organized  a 
men's  class  of  twenty  members,  and  his  wife 
organized  an  adult  woman's  class.     All  out- 


standing debts  of  past  years  have  been  can- 
celed. A  strong  temperance  society  was  or- 
ganized during  the  year. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Vance  of  Balaton  is  to  take  a 
three  months'  vacation  tour  in  Europe,  leaving 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

Iowa 

The  Endeavor  society  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
church  is  pushing  the  efficiency  campaign  and  at 
the  present  rate  will  reach  the  100  per  cent 
advance  by  the  opening  of  summer. 

Evangelist  C.  E.  Hillis  of  Kahoka,  Mo.,  be- 
gan a  union  tabernacle  meeting  in  Leon  April 
14,  which  will  last  about  five  weeks.  The 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Christian 
churches  are  united  in  these  meetings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Greene  church  re- 
ports showed  the  finances  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  benevolences  amounted  to  over  $400. 
The  salary  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  E.  Fisher, 
was  increased  $100. 

Easter  afternoon  the  Knight  Templars  held 
their  services  in  Marion  church.  D.  W.  Wylie, 
D.  D.,  of  Iowa  City  delivered  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress. In  the  evening  the  choir  of  twenty-seven 
voices  rendered  "The  Easter  Message." 

On  Easter  Sunday  twelve  children  made  a 
public  profession  of  faith  in  Cono  Center 
church.  The  accessions  are  due  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  parents  and  teachers  and  to  spe- 
cial meetings  recently  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Weinland  of  Bellevue,  Neb.  This  is  a  coun- 
try church  of  122  members. 

Encouraging  support  continues  to  be  received 
for  the  plan  to  erect  a  monument  on  Prospect 
hill,  near  Sioux  City,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  his  coworkers  many  years 
ago  held  the  prayer  meeting  from  which  grew  a 
broad  home  missionary  policy  in  Iowa  and  the 
Middle  West.  William  Jennings  Bryan  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Echlin  of 
Sioux  Falls,  chairman,  commending  the  project. 

California  Junction  church  is  working  out 
the  community  church  idea.  A  year  ago  it  had 
only  biweekly  services,  with  attendance  of 
fifteen,  and  no  Sabbath  school.  Services  are 
now  held  every  Sabbath,  with  attendance  over 
fifty,  a  Sabbath  school  of  seventy-five,  an 
Endeavor  society  and  ladies'  aid.  There  is 
widespread  interest  throughout  the  community. 
Workers  and  membership  represent  several  de- 
nominations. Rev.  S.  Xenophon  Cross  of  Mis- 
souri Valley  is  supplying  the  pulpit  and  carry- 
ing out  the  new  plan. 

California 

First  church  of  Alhambra,  a  city"  of  6,000 
near  Los  Angeles,  now  has  over  300  members. 
The  edifice  has  been  rebuilt  and  a  modern 
Sunday  school  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$8,400,  all  of  which  has  been  subscribed.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
nearly  300.  Rev.  S.  T.  Montgomery,  the  pastor, 
has  been  given  an  increase  of  $600  in  salary. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  First 
church,  Fresno,  the  total  membership  is  501, 
of  whom  thirty-seven  were  received  during  the 
year.  The  total  amount  raised  was  $14,493. 
It  contributed  to  foreign  missions  $1,986  and 
to  home  missions  $991.  The  church's  three 
Sunday  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  746.  It 
supports  a  medical  missionary  in  Siam. 

The  annual  reports  of  Westminster  church, 
Ontario,  Rev.  Winthrop  Allison  pastor,  showed 
that  during  the  year  the  membership  has  nearly 
doubled  and  the  Sabbath  school  has  more  than 
doubled.  Benevolence  reports  showed  a  good 
increase.  A  handsome  pipe  organ  will  be  in- 
stalled in  July  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
$4,000.    This  sum  has  been  provided  for. 

Missouri 

Rev.  P.  M.  Fitzgerald  held  a  meeting  in 
Belton  during  March,  and  although  there 
seemed  to  be  a  constant  warfare  with  the 
weather  yet  the  attendance  was  the  best  known 
for  many  years,  especially  upon  the  part  of 
people  from  other  churches.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  may  conduct 
union  meetings  there. 

Pennsylvania 

Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann  recently  con- 
cluded a  great  campaign  in  Homestead,  in  which 
2,000   conversions  were   reported.     It  was  a 


union  movement.  The  tabernacle  erected  for 
the  campaign  seated  3,000  and  was  often 
crowded. 

Ten  members  were  received  on  examination 
and  three  on  certificate  into  Reynoldsville 
church  Easter  Sunday  by  Russell  A.  McKinley, 
D.  D.,  the  pastor.  Since  closing  two  weeks' 
meetings,  in  which  he  did  most  of  the  preach- 
ing, twelve  were  received. 

Ashley  church  recently  closed  its  fiscal  year 
with  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  each  one  of 
the  societies.  A  considerable  amount  was 
pledged  toward  the  improvement  of  the  manse. 
At  a  recent  supper  served  by  the  men  $225 
was  realized.  A  series  of  Passion  week  services 
was  held,  at  which  prominent  ministers  spoke. 
At  the  communion  service  a  large  number  of 
young  people  were  received  into  membership. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Boening  is  the  pastor. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  veteran  Sunday 
school  missionary,  celebrated  his  75th  birth- 
day last  month  at  his  home  in  Marshfield.  He 
had  done  pioneer  missionary  work  in  Wisconsin 
for  twenty-four  years  and  is  as  vigorous  and 
earnest  as  ever. 

Rev.  Warren  F.  GofT,  the  pastor  of  Cambria 
and  Rosedale,  has  been  blessed  in  revival  meet- 
ings recently  closed  which  led  over  a  hundred 
people  to  confess  Christ. 

Mauston  church,  with  a  membership  of  forty- 
two,  has  within  the  last  four  years  advanced 
from  a  position  in  which  it  received  $500  a 
year'  from  the  Home  Board  to  self-support. 
A  large  part  of  the  subscription  has  been  given 
by  the  members  themselves.  The  duplex  en- 
velope system  is  used. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Smith  conducted  a  successful  money 
raising  campaign  at  Rice  Lake  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  the  new  annex  to  the  church, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  special  work  among  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  total  cost  is  $800.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Melrose,  has  formed  three 
boys'  clubs  and  one  girls'  club. 

Oregon 

In  the  last  ten  years  seven  churches  in  south- 
ern Oregon  have  assumed  self-support.  These 
churches  are  Klamath  Falls,  Phoenix,  Medford, 
Glendale,  Roseburg,  Marshfield  and  North  Bend. 
This  year  Glendale  church  became  self-support- 
ing. Rev.  J.  K.  Howard  is  pastor.  There  are 
nine  self-supporting  churches  now  in  this  pres- 
bytery returning  to  the  boards  what  they  re- 
ceived in  their  "minority." 

Indiana 

Hamilton  A.  Hymes,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Grace 
Memorial  church  of  Evansville,  has  rounded 
out  five  years  as  pastor  of  that  church.  He  has 
received  into  this  church  181  members.  For 
all  purposes  an  average  of  $9,483  per  year  has 
been  raised.  ■ 

Texas 

During  the  past  year  Denton  Central  church, 
Rev.  Harry  Burton  Boyd  pastor,  has  raised 
for  all  purposes  $4,600.  The  synodical  college. 
Trinity,  was  given  $900.  Forty-six  members 
were  added,  thirty-four  coming  on  confession. 

Nebraska 

The  church  at  Dunbar  is  completing  a  new 
$16,000  edifice.  There  are  143  members  in  the 
church,  of  which  Rev.  E.  W.  Love  is  pastor. 


Coe  College  Bible  Conference 

At  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  second  summer 
Bible  conference  under  the  auspices  of  Coe 
College  will  be  held  July  21  to  31.  The  pro- 
gram of  speakers  and  subjects  follows:  "The 
Preacher  and  His  Message,"  Professor  G.  A. 
Johnston  Ross,  Magill  University,  Montreal ; 
"Theological  Problems,"  Professor  James  H. 
Snowden,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts- 
burg;  "Bible  Study,"  Professor  Amos  W.  Pat- 
ten, Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago ;  "The 
Orient,"  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  "The  Present  Situation  in  China," 
Bishop  William  S.  Lewis,  Shanghai  ;  "The 
Church  and  the  Modern  World,"  Professor 
Shailer  Matthews,  Chicago ;  "Biblical  Archae- 
ology," Professor  Camden  M.  Cobern,  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  "Educational  Methods 
in  Church  and  Sunday  School,"  Henry  F.  Cope, 
D.  D.,  Chicago. 
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Twenty-Five  Years  of  Sabbath  Schools 


BY  JAMES  A.  WORDEN 


WHEN  THE  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  after 
a  division  of  more  than  thirty  years 
into  Old  School  and  New  School,  came  together 
in  the  historic  Assembly  of  1870  its  heart  went 
•out  to  home  missions  above  all  else.  Every 
member  of  that  Assembly  recalls  the  fervid 
eloquence  which  portrayed  the  new  America 
that  should  arise  in  our  land,  lately  scarred  by 
■civil  war,  if  only  Christ's  church  should  do 
its  part  as  Good  Samaritan.  While  this  As- 
sembly was  deeply  engaged  in  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  home  missions  it  found  time  to 
\i'elcome  a  resolution  offered  by  its  committee 
upon  the  Publication  Board,  through  Presi- 
dent James  McCosh,  to  establish  a  department 
of  Sunday  schools.  Next  to  nothing  was  said 
then  respecting  the  plan  or  scope  of  this  new 
•enterprise.  Nevertheless  this  action  of  the 
Assembly  of  1870  revealed  that  the  new  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  t*ie  church  was  turned  toward 
the  children. 

In  1886  Assembly  convened  in  Minneapolis. 
For  developing  the  efficiency  of  our  missionary 
work  by  the  Board  of  Publication  there  were 
brought  forward  many  plans.  But,  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded,  all  minds  seemed  to  harmon- 
ize. And  like  a  grand  organ  swell  all  voices 
seemed  to  say :  "Let  the  Assembly  appoint  its 
ablest  men  a  committee  to  study  needs  and  con- 
ditions, and  report  next  year  [1887]  its  plan 
tor  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  mission- 
ary department  of  the  board." 

A  Noted  Committee  on  Missions 
Few  committees  have  excelled  this  one  in 
their  personnel.  Its  chairman  was  Hon.  George 
H.  Shields  of  St.  Louis.  Among  other  members 
were  Doctors  John  Hall  of  New  York,  George 
P.  Hays  of  Denver,  Elijah  R.  Craven  of  New- 
ark, E.  C.  Ray  of  Chicago ;  Elders  Franklin 
L.  Sheppard  of  Baltimore  and  W.  M.  Tenney 
of  Minneapolis.  Their  report,  presented  by 
General  Shields  at  the  Omaha  Assembly  of 
1887,  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  action 
reorganized  and  unified  the  board  under  one 
secretary,  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven,  and  colportage 
was  transformed  into  Sabbath  school  missions. 
The  moderator  of  the  Assembly  appointed  Elder 
Sheppard  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
to  work  out  detailed  plans  for  the  new  board 
and  the  new  missionary  activities.  The  skill 
and  success  of  that  chairman  in  solving  these 
probems  entitles  him  to  lasting  honor. 

The  Sabbath  school  missionary  department 
was,  by  the  General  Assembly,  made  the  first 
department  of  the  board.  Of  this  department 
Rev.  James  A.  Worden  was  made  superin- 
tendent. There  came  quite  properly  a  change 
in  title.  It  was  now  called  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Loyally 
it  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  appointed  a  strong  Sabbath  school  missionary 
committee.  The  president  of  the  board  itself, 
Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee.  And  men  of  like  standing  were  its 
members — Doctors  R.  M.  Patterson,  J.  Stuart 
Dickson,  L.  Y.  Graham,  T.  A.  Hoyt,  William 
Ledwith ;  Elders  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  T.  W. 
Synott  and  others. 

At  once  the  committee  and  superintendent 
took  up  the  task  of  formulating  "instructions 
to  the  Sabbath  school  missionaries."  Among 
other  things  they  asked  these  pioneers  to 
organize  mission  schools  only  as  authorized  by 
the  presbyterial  committees,  and  ahvays  to  work 
under  the  supervision  of  those  committees. 
Where  the  population  of  a  given  locality  desired 
it,  the  missionaries  were  to  organize  a  Presby- 
terian mission  school ;  otherwise  one  of  the  de- 
nomination preferred  by  the  people.  Or,  if  the 
latter  did  not  agree  upon  a  denominational 
affiliation,  the  missionaries  were  to  organize 
simply  a  "Bible  school,"  without  other  title, 
subordinating  all  sectarian  interests  to  those  of 
"Christ  and  him  crucified" — for  the  sake  of  the 
lost  of  all  races,  colors,  nations,  ages,  classes 
and  conditions.  But,  if  possible,  they  were  to 
leave  no  community  without  a  mission  school. 

The  fact  that  a  debt  of  $24,900  from  col- 
portage had  been  inherited  by  the  new  mission- 
ary board  prevented  a  prompt  beginning.  An- 
other embarrassment  was  that  the  colporteurs 
still  were  busy.  And  they  could  not  be  dismissed 
at  once,  without  opportunity  to  seek  for  other 
occupation.  Only  fourteen  were  retained  as 
Sabbath  school  missionaries — men  like  David 


A.  Jewell  and  Alexander  Ross,  both  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Missionaries  Men  Sent  from  God 
"There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  was  John."  That  inspired  utterance,  so 
brief  yet  comprehensive,  would,  with  a  change 
only  of  the  name,  describe  almost  every  one  of 
the  company  raised  up  and  appointed  as  our 
Sabbath  school  missionaries.  They  were  min- 
isters and  laymen,  in  about  equal  numbers,  well 
prepared  for  the  work  by  their  gifts  and  graces 
of  personality,  their  sturdy  health,  broad  ex- 
perience in  life,  nearness  to  the  common  people 
in  style  of  living  and  of  speaking,  and  nearness 
to  Christ  in  heart  and  aspiration.  They  were 
men  of  unction,  of  grit,  of  perseverance,  of 
indomitable  courage — men  "sent  from  God." 

We  can  here  mention  just  a  few,  but  they 
typify  all  the  rest :  R.  F.  Sulzer  of  Minne- 
apolis, a  German  Yankee,  indescribable  in  his 
peculiar  combination  of  endowments,  and  known 
everywhere ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens,  the  humble 
and  faithful  pioneer  of  Nebraska ;  Joseph 
Brown,  Scotchman,  Presbyterian  and  natural 
leader,  the  Sabbath  school  apostle  of  Wis- 
consin; Rev.  Samuel  R.  Ferguson  of  Iowa, 
whose  common  sense,  poise,  devotion  and  tact 
have  made  him  an  all-around  success  as  pres- 
byterial, synodical  and  finally  district  superin- 
tendent ;  Rev.  Christopher  Humble,  M.  D.,  or- 
ganizer and  master  of  missions  in  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see ;  Rev.  E.  F.  Knickerbocker,  first  of 
Nebraska,  then  a  foreign  missionary  in  China, 
then  returning  to  be  a  most  efficient  Sabbath 
school  missionary  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  Theodore  Bracken, 
D.  D.,  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  C.  D. 
Wood  of  Kansas;  Rev.  E.  M.  Ellis  of  Montana, 
equal  to  the  best,  also  Rev.  George  Edwards  of 
the  same  state;  A.  A.  Phipps  of  Washington, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hicks,  superintendent  of  Sabbath 
school  missions  in  California  and  Nevada,  with 
whom  wrought  in  California  Rev.  Hugh  J. 
Furneaux  and  in  Nevada  Rev.  Francis  H. 
Robinson,  in  Utah  and  Idaho  Rev.  H.  W. 
Rankin.  At  the  last  General  Assembly  our 
board  had  in  commission  142  gospel  heralds 
characterized  by  consecration,  power  and  suc- 
cess. 

What  photographs,  what  moving  pictures, 
would  be  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the  "little 
red  schoolhouse,"  the  cottages,  the  vacant 
stores,  the  log  cabins,  the  petty  railroad  sta- 
tions, the  kitchens,  the  sod  houses,  the  barns, 
the  saloons,  the  tents,  the  o'ershadowing  trees 
and  other  strange  roofs  under  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  organized  their  schools. 

The  progress  of  the  great  campaign  brought 


our  field  workers  into  contact  with  the  incoming 
throngs  of  immigrants,  the  foreign-speaking 
people  of  all  nationalities.  The  schools  that 
we  established  reached  not  only  the  native-born 
American  but  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian  and 
the  Dane ;  the  Bohemian,  the  German  and  the 
Hollander ;  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Mexican ;  the  Russian,  the  Pole  and  the  Hun- 
garian ;  the  Chinaman,  the  Japanese  and  the 
Syrian ;  the  negro  and  the  Indian  of  every 
tribe. 

Our  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  missionaries 
have  never  failed  to  plant  a  Bible  school  even 
in  the  very  worst  community.  The  labors  and 
difficulties  of  organizing  these  schools  were 
fully  equaled  in  continuing  and  developing 
them.  Upon  those  men  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances fell  the  task  of  securing  the  funds  and 
materials  for  erecting  the  simple  chapels  for 
their  missions.  Some  of  them  went  into  the 
forests  with  the  people,  cut  down  the  trees  and 
wrought  with  their  own  hands  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings.  In  multitudes  of 
cases  they  came  for  help  to  this  board  and  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection.    And  never  in  vain. 

Whenever  there  was  an  opening  and  a  call  for 
a  church  organization  the  Sabbath  school  mis- 
sionary canvassed  the  field  for  present  and 
prospective  members,  secured  a  lot  for  build- 
ing, prepared  the  petition  to  presbytery,  ob- 
tained the  signatures  to  it  and  perseveringly 
performed  all  that  was  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  practical  ways  in  which  our  missionaries 
have  wrought  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  writer  has  been  constantly  brought  into 
communion  with  this  little  army  of  the  Lord's 
chosen.  He  cannot  help  knowing  "our  mis- 
sionaries"—their  high  consecration,  their 
energy,  their  industry  and  ever-varying  efforts, 
their  patience,  their  hardships  and  mute  resig- 
nation, their  sacrifices,  their  fidelity,  their  lofty 
Christian  heroism,  their  indomitable  aspira- 
tions, their  quiet,  strong,  fragrant,  saintly  and 
undying  influence. 

We  have  established  no  fewer  than  20,000 
Sabbath  schools,  having  over  a  million  mem- 
bers. It  has  been  a  unique,  substantial  and 
memorable  achievement.  Most  of  our  schools 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  operative 
decades  and  scores  of  years  from  now.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  an  evangelist  to  give  a  draught 
of  the  water  of  life  to  a  penitent  soul,  to  lead 
him  to  the  Saviour  and  encourage  him  on  his 
upward  way.  But  it  is  a  much  greater  thing 
systematically  and  by  the  best  known  methods 
to  be  helping  great  multitudes,  to  found  in- 
stitutions on  such  a  scale  of  strength  and  sta- 
bility that  they  will  last  perhaps  for  generations. 
They  will  be  like  perpetual  fountains  of  living 
water  from  the  throne — fountains  of  life,  of 
light,  of  holiness  and  joy,  at  which  the  myriads 
may  drink.  And  this  has  been  done  in  many 
thousands  of  communities.  Out  of  these  mis- 
sion schools  2,100  churches  have  grown. 


WINNING  THE  IMMIGRANT 

Work  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Chapel,  Indianapolis 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  chapel  was  organ- 
ized in  1908  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Indianapolis  Presbytery.  The  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  colporteur  of  the 
Bible  society,  Joseph  Horky,  who  has  remained 
in  active  charge  of  the  mission  throughout  its 
entire  existence.  Mr.  Horky  came  to  America 
from  Bohemia  in  1902,  and  entered  upon  his 
v/ork  in  the  mission  field  in  1907,  first  at  Chi- 
cago and  later  at  St.  Louis,  thence  coming 
to  Indianapolis.  He  immediately  began  a  thor- 
ough canvass  of  the  foreign  settlement  and  soon 
developed  the  organization  which  later  became 
the  Cosmopolitan  mission.  The  work  is  now 
receiving  the  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  through  its  depart- 
ment of  immigration. 

The  chapel  occupies  an  old  church  edifice 
at  511  West  Maryland  street,  which  building  is 
owned  by  the  Indianapolis  Presbytery,  and  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  mission's  work.  The 
plan  has  been  to  maintain  night  sessions  for 
instruction  in  English  and  educational  subjects 
generally,  that  the  foreigners  might  as  soon  as 
possible  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  understandingly  meet  the  necessities 
of  their  employment,  and  the  better  to  look 
after  their  own  welfare.     In  addition  to  the 


night  sessions  there  have  been  maintained  from 
the  beginning  a  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  school 
and  a  Wednesday  evening  Bible  study  session. 
T'hese  schools  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
The  night  sessions  have  an  average  attendance 
of  seventy-five  men,  and  frequently  the  num- 
ber reaches  a  hundred.  Sixty  per  cent  of  those 
attending  the  night  sessions  have  been  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  Sunday  school. 

Fourteen  nationalities  are  represented  among 
the  attendants  of  the  mission,  the  large  majority 
of  whom  come  from  central  Europe — a  medley 
of  national  characteristics,  ideals  and  training 
— but  this  group  of  men  is  one  in  its  eagerness 
to  learn  the  American  ideal  of  true  liberty, 
both  in  the  state  and  in  evangelical  Christianity. 

The  superintendent  maintains  office  hours  at 
the  chapel  and  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  in  every  possible  way  any  who 
may  come.  These  men  have  learned  to  trust 
and  rely  upon  the  superintendent  in  all  matters 
that  affect  their  welfare,  and  this  opportunity 
opened  to  them  is  enthusiastically  appreciated. 
Not  only  do  foreigners  resident  in  this  city 
come  to  the  mission  for  advice  and  assistance, 
but  those  who  are  passing  through  or  have 
newly  arrived  report  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
knowledge    of    this    helpful    institution.  Mr. 
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Horky  has  had  able  and  earnest  helpers  in  the 
work  of  the  chapel  schools,  who  have  given 
their  services  without  price  or  reward,  except 
such  as  has  come  from  a  full  realization  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  privilege  offered. 
These  teachers,  men  and  women,  represent  sev- 
eral of  the  denominations  of  the  city. 

The  men  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
Sunday  school  association,  with  regular  of- 
ficers, and  have  also  appointed  committees  to 
look  after  the  various  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion, including  social  affairs.  There  have  been 
given  during  the  past  year  a  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, with  a  program  of  music  and  speeches  (a 
report  of  this  entertainment  was  sent  to  Bel- 
grade and  appeared  in  a  Servian  newspaper)  ; 
a  Christmas  entertainment,  with  a  tree  and 
baskets  of  provisions  for  the  poor,  for  the  chil- 
dren and  mothers,  and  also  for  the  attendants 
upon  the  school.  Five  hundred  people,  rep- 
resenting twenty-four  nationalities,  attended 
this  entertainment,  and  everyone  had  his  or  her 
Christmas  remembrance.  A  celebration  of  the 
Gregorian  new  year  was  also  given,  mostly 
musical  in  its  character,  this  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  foreigners.  Lincoln's  and  Wash- 
ington's birthdays  were  also  celebrated  by  spe- 
cial programs. 

There  is  a  visiting  committee  which  looks 
after  the  welfare  of  these  foreigners,  the  com- 
mittee being  made  up  of  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  more  numerous  nationalities  in  the 
mission.  Each  representative  looks  after  his 
own  people,  reports  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee,  in  the  more  urgent  cases,  reports 
to  the  mission.  No  opportunity  to  assist  these 
men,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  is  overlooked, 
and  the  future  usefulness  of  Cosmopolitan 
chapel  promises  to  surpass  its  past  record. 


Closing  Days  of  Men  and 
Religion  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  547) 

of  organization  or  reorganization  along  the 
suggested  lines  of  effort  for  men  and  boys, 
with  the  expectation  that  before  long  the  in- 
dividual churches  through  their  representatives 
will  come  together  and  make  an  interchurch 
organization  for  the  accomplishing  of  some  of 
the  things  which  an  individual  church  can- 
not do. 

The  auxiliary  cities'  work  is  being  lined  up. 
Groups  of  men  from  Denver  expect  to  visit  ten 
different  centers,  which  centers  in  return  will 
reproduce  the  movement  in  their  neighborhoods. 
Over  200  men  from  near-by  districts  spent 
part  or  all  of  the  conference  period  in  Denver. 
Many  auxiliary  city  centers,  as  well  as  Denver, 
will  be  largely  represented  at  the  Christian  con- 
servation congress  in  New  York.  Possibly  the 
most  striking  citywide  movement  that  will  come 
out  of  the  Denver  conference  period  will  be 
the  agitation  for  a  vice  commission. 

The  Chicago  Campaign 

Eleven  districts  in  Chicago  participated  in 
the  local  Men  and  Religion  campaign  during 
the  past  week,  conducting  institutes  and  con- 
ferences largely  under  the  direction  of  local 
leaders ;  aid,  however,  was  given  by  John  L. 
Alexander,  the  boys'  expert ;  Dr.  A.  Herbert 
Gray  of  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  W.  C.  Pearce  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
and  others.  By  an  unavoidable  conflict  of  dates 
Chicago  Presbytery  held  its  stated  meeting  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  campaign,  and  most 
of  the  Presbyterian  pastors  were  therefore  un- 
able to  attend  the  first  session  in  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  which  each  of  the  leaders  spoke. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  in  the  city  from  Monday 
until  Friday  noon,  addressing  meetings  in  behalf 
of  boys'  work.  A  luncheon  was  given  in  his 
honor  Thursday  noon  by  the  local  leaders, 
at  which  he  made  a  strong  address.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  before  the  end  of  the 
week  to  confer  with  the  leaders  in  that  city. 
Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch  made  a  num- 
ber of  notable  addresses  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  among  them  being  one  before  the  City 
Club  on  "The  Trend  of  Collectivism  in  the 
Modern  World."  He  was  also  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Stratford  hotel  under 
Men  and  Religion  auspices. 

The  campaigns  in  Oak  Park  and  Ravens- 
wood  were  typical  of  all  those  held  in  Chicago 
and  were  moderately  well  attended.  Dr.  Gray's 
addresses  on  "Social  Service"  were  full  of  ma- 
terial drawn  from  twenty-five  years'  experience 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  discussing  mis- 
sions,   aroused    much    interest    and    laid  the 


foundation  for  intelligent  cooperation  by  the 
churches  in  "The  World  in  Chicago,"  to  be  held 
in  this  city  in  May,  1913.  On  the  closing  day 
of  the  campaign  pastors  of  many  denominations 
told  of  actual  things  the  movement  had  done  for 
their  churches.  The  final  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Among  the  social  service  recommendations 
made  for  Chicago  were  the  following : 

A  general  campaign  in  the  interest  of  family 
worship. 

Extension  Bible  classes  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories. 

A  more  general  use  of  the  Bible  section  of 
the  Chicago  public  library. 

Organization  of  boy  scouts,  hikes,  baseball 
for  boys. 

Interclass  parties  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Sunday  school.    Father  and  son  socials. 

Until  recreational  needs  can  be  met  by  com- 
munity action  church  buildings  should  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

Brotherhoods  should  stand  ready  to  furnish 
big  brothers  for  deliquent  boys. 

Secure  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon. 

Form  bands  for  personal  evangelism. 

A  problem  made  acute  for  most  cities  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  that  of  fed- 
erating the  activities  of  the  men  of  the 
churches  for  civic  service  without  creating  a 
new,  cumbersome  and  expensive  organization. 
The  men's  federation  of  Louisville  seems  to 
have  worked  out  the  idea,  and  other  cities  in- 
terested would  do  well  to  send  to  Charles  C. 
Stoll,  Louisville,  for  copies  of  the  constitution. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Death  of  Henry  Webb  Johnson 

Dr.  Henry  Webb  Johnson,  for  twenty-three 
years  pastor  of  First  church.  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  the  president  of  Winona  Assembly,  died 
at  the  manse  of  his  church  April  11  after  a 
prolonged  illness.  Brief  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  manse  Saturday  morning,  followed 
by  public  services  in  the  church.  Those  taking 
part  were  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  of  McCormick 
Seminary,  Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hostetter  of  Westminster  church.  South  Bend. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  removes  one  who 
for  years  held  a  leading  place  in  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  the  Middle  West.  His  noble  Christian 
influence  was  most  strongly  felt  in  South  Bend, 
where  he  was  called  from  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
He  came  to  his  Indiana  charge  just  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  First  church  edi- 
fice, his  predecessor.  Rev.  George  T.  Keller, 
having  died  while  it  was  being  erected.  Evi- 
dence of  the  evangelistic  and  missionary  note 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  preaching  and  living  is  found 
in  Westminster  church.  South  Bend,  which  was 
once  a  mission  of  his  parish,  and  in  Hope 
chapel,  also  a  child  of  First  church.  As  a  di- 
rector of  McCormick  Seminary,  from  which 
he  graduated,  and  as  trustee  of  Hancock  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  his  undergraduate  course. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  close  touch  with  the  reli- 
gious and  educational  life  of  the  day.  He  held 
several  other  positions  of  responsibility  and 
honor,  in  addition  to  his  large  pastoral  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Naples,  N.  Y., 
sixty-three  years  ago  of  New  England  stock. 
After  his  student  days  he  became  pastor  at 
Auburn,  Ind.,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
building  a  new  edifice.  Five  years  later  he  was 
called  to  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  and  from  thence 
to  Big  Rapids.  It  was  while  here  that  a  com- 
mittee from  South  Bend  heard  him  preach, 
without  his  being  aware  that  he  was  under  spe- 
cial observation.  The  committee's  report  re- 
sulted in  his  call,  followed  by  the  long  and 
notable  pastorate  now  closed  by  death. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Webster 
Rev.  Frederick  A.  Webster  died  at  the  sani- 
tarium at  Howell,  Mich.,  April  10,  aged  44 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  most 
of  his  ministry  had  been  spent  in  Canada. 
His  last  charge  was  at  Milan,  Mich.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  three  daughters,  now  residing  at 
Detroit. 


President  H.  M.  Crooks  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Ferguson  of  Albany  College,  Albany,  Ore.,  have 
gone  East  to  further  endowment  plans.  Be- 
sides J.  J.  Hill's  pledge  of  $50,000,  over  $60,- 
000  is  offered  from  the  college's  own  territory, 
with  the  prospect  of  considerable  increases  that 
will  indicate  local  faith  in  the  work.  Professor 
Ferguson's  special  interest  is  the  endowment 
of  a  Bible  department. 


Not  Guess  Work 

An  investment  in  the  6%  Mortgzige 
Bonds  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Se- 
curity Company  is  not  guess  work.  Prin- 
cipal  and  interest  are  secured  by  the 
highest  type  of  income-producing  prop- 
erties in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City,  covered  by  a  mortgage 
to  a  prominent  trust  company  of  New 
York  City,  acting  as  trustee  for  the 
bondholders. 

If  you  have  savings  or  surplus  capital 
to  invest  or  wish  to  increase  the  return 
on  investments  you  now  have,  there  is 
no  better  medium  than  these  6%  Mort- 
gage Bonds.  They  are  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  available  to  the 
small  or  large  investor.  ^ 

Write  tor  Circular  25 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  CO. 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CAPITAL  STOCK,  $3,950,000 


Western  Farm  Mortgages 


^1 1  The  large  Life  Insurance  Com- 
^^^^1  pailes  Invest  their  money  In 
10  Western  Farm  Mortpaees,  and  so 
do  Banks.  Trust  Companies  and  Conservative 
Individual  Investors  throughout  the  Dnlted 
States.  Covering  a  period  of  30  years  no  In- 
vestor has  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  reason  of  an 
Investment  made  In  our  Mortgages.  If  you 
have  money  that  you  want  to  place  safely, 
send  for  descriptive  t)Ooklet  "C"  and  current 
list  of  offerings. 

^  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  iH? 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.orMlNNEAPOLlS,MlNN 


Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
Natlooal  Bank,  Boise:  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise  ;  F.  H.  Parsons.Cashlar 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E  Yates  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuatjle  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm  Rldenbaugh, capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unlncumljered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  aie  ofCered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE.  Prei.  and  Gen.  Mcr. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  SfortKaK^*  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  OO. 
MoAIester     -  OUahoma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  ^p^To'irKOTA 

Some  one  has  the  book  yoa  want  and 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  to 
you.  Our  want  column  will  bring  you 
together.  Special  rate  of  two  cents  per 
word  for  advertisements  in  the  want 
columns.  If  answers  are  to  come  to  us, 
allow  three  words  for  the  The  Continent 
address  in  remitting.  Cash  must  ac- 
company order. 


April  18,  1912 
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Financial  Situation 

These  factors,  which  have  developed  within 
the  week,  may  be  set  down  as  indicative  of 
favorable  conditions  in  the  financial  world : 
The  increase  in  the  steel  trade ;  the  under- 
writing of  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railway  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,- 
000  by  a  prominent  national  bank  and  an  inter- 
national banking  house ;  the  increase  in  rail- 
road traffic ;  the  advance  of  call  money  to  S 
per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  rate  recorded  this 
year;  the  rise  of  the  stock  market  to  the  highest 
point  of  1912  and  only  slightly  below  the 
record  of  191 1,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
labor  situation.  The  recent  trend  of  the  pri- 
mary elections  and  of  the  presidential  senti- 
ment has  not  been  particularly  pleasing  to  Wall 
street.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  seriously 
affected  the  money  market. 

The  Federal  Crop  Report  for  April 

The  federal  crop  report  on  wheat  for  April 
gave  a  lower  condition  than  the  trade  had 
expected,  80.6  per  cent,  which  compared  with 
83.3  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  86.1  per  cent 
as  the  average  condition  April  i  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  falling  off  in  condition  since 
December  Avas  5.5  points,  against  an  average 
of  3.3  points  between  the  two  dates  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  indicated  crop  is  about 
493,000,000  bushels,  against  509,000,000  bushels 
at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The  crop 
actually  harvested  last  year  as  officially  revised 
was  430,656,000  bushels. 

The  Kansas  condition  is  given  as  85,  which 
compares  with  75  a  year  ago  and  84  as  the 
len-year  average.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
three  points  in  condition  in  that  state  since 
December.  Some  of  the  crop  experts  that  had 
been  over  the  Southwest  during  the  last  week 
were  quoted  at  Kansas  City  as  having  found 
much  more  damage  than  they  had  expected. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
wheat  crop  in  the  far  West  is  much  better  than 
in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

The  severe  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
will  seriously  affect  shipping  in  a  wide  region 
in  the  Central  West  for  some  days,  but  out- 
side of  this  district  the  money  prophets  profess 
to  see  encouraging  conditions.  The  soil  is  in 
excellent  shape  for  the  spring  planting  due  to 
the  heavy  snowfall  and  the  steady  cold  weather 
which  lasted  until  almost  the  advent  of  seed 
time.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  enormous 
subscriptions  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration's $30,500,000  bond  issue  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  for  the 
coming  months. 

Gleanings  from  the  Financial  Field 

— According  to  a  prominent  Illinois  banker 
there  are  in  Illinois  twice  as  many  state  and 
national  banks  as  private  banks,  and  yet  in 
the  last  nineteen  years  there  have  been  eighty- 
three  private  bank  failures  to  sixteen  failures 
of  supervised  banks.  In  the  entire  United 
States  the  private  bank  loss  ratio  for  that 
time  was  210  times  greater  than  in  the  super- 
vised banks. 

— A  tabulation  of  the  casualty  business  in 
the  United  States  for  191 1  by  The  Argus  shows 
$5,761,095  in  net  premiums  and  $2,622,079  in 
losses  on  health  insurance,  or  a  loss  ratio  of 
46  per  cent.  Accident  premiums  were  $23,- 
549,296  and  losses  $10,390,367,  or  a  loss  ratio 
of  44  per  cent. 


Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Convention 

The  fifth  biennial  convention  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition  Association  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City  July  9-1 1. 

In  connection  with  the  convention  the  na- 
tional prohibition  oratorical  contest  will  be 
held.  This  will  be  the  culminating  point  of  a 
series  of  440  local  college,  forty-eight  state 
and  six  interstate  contests.  Six  young  orators 
will  here  compete  for  a  $150  prize. 


Il]inoisl>ust& 
Saym^sBaiik 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

Interest 

At  3  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

SAiVINGS  DEPOSITS 

At  2  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


k    advance  11 
^  TODB 
PBOM 

Ik 


BBCAUSH 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  income  bearing  property,  in- 
spected by  one  of  our  Btockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50S6  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TODR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Bxchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tnformation. 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 

COMPANY  .^^HISt^M 
R.  B.  BISHOP.  ^^^■^■r*'^c^> 

Viea-Pn*. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 
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FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


Th8  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla..  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgage! 
with  the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  reinspect  the  se- 
curities at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  in- 
terest, and  each  loan  is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   W.A.liTEB  B.  PA.80HA.1.I.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  if 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico 
Dlversifled  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in 
formation  and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  or 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  UNION  MOKTOAex:  CO., 
105  Weat  Grand  Ave.,       Olovla,  New  Slexle* 

THE  CITY  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Snlnth  is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  (or 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  Flrat  Mortcases  on 

Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Dulath,  Minn. 


DULUTH 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safett,  Mott  Promiting  and  Profit- 
able InTMtment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Teart  m« 
OH«n<  hat  Lott  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOCY 
AmmI  /¥r  Booklet  B      UNIONTILIM,  MO. 


Farm  Mortgages 


ON  IOWA uhI MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 

 SAFEST  FORM  tt  INVESTMENT-Te.ted  by 

our  cDstomera  for  40  yean.  W*  collect  uil  remit  internt 
wrherCTer  inTertow  itm*.    Writo  lor  booklet  ni  lirt. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS, JO WA^  . 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  apv7ards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.,  T.  OREAOEB  CO.. 

SBKBBtAN,  t:e:sl. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.* 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us — mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


rrmim  iiiiiiini  hiiiriiii"'' 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Mam  St  Oklahoma  Citr.Okla. 
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Additional  Book  Reviews 


Religion 

The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul, 
by  George  Steven.  In  this  volume  of  Cun- 
ningham lectures  Mr.  Steven  treats  of  a  sub- 
ject comparatively  new  in  the  realm  of  religious 
investigation.  To  speak  of  the  psychology  of 
the  Christian  soul  one  or  two  generations  ago 
would  have  been  to  intimate  something  like 
a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  man.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come,  however,  when  such  an  implication  is  not 
necessarily  assumed.  It  is  certainly  no  part 
of  Mr.  Steven's  intention  either  to  deny  or  to 
minimize  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
work  of  conversion  and  sanctification.  Recent 
inductive  studies  in  the  field  have  made  it 
quite  plain  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul 
is  capable  of  being  traced  along  certain  lines 
with  quite  dependable  regularity.  As  the  au- 
thor puts  it,  "spiritual  process  is  God  working 
in  the  minds  of  men."  Without  denying,  there- 
fore, the  supernatural  element  in  the  soul  life 
of  the  Christian,  one  is  able  to  study  the 
process  and  to  deduce  therefrom  certain  prac- 
tical lessons  of  great  value  in  the  work  of 
advancing  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Steven  has  wrought  out  his  conclusions 
with  great  care,  partly  upon  the  basis  of  work 
done  by  predecessors  and  partly  as  an  original 
investigator.  His  views  will  undoubtedly  be 
received  with  interest  and  used  with  great 
profit  by  practical  religious  workers.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Suffering;  a 
Study  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Buchanan 
Blake.  In  undertaking  a  new  exposition  of  the 
book  of  Job  Mr.  Blake  has  been  moved  by  the 
desire  to  study  rather  the  problem  presented 
in  the  book  than  its  literary  form  and  history. 
The  book  of  Job  is  a  classic  of  the  greatest 
value.  It  has  fascinated  many  an  expositor  by 
its  peculiar  charm  of  conception  and  expression. 
It  has  also  urged  many  an  acute  critic  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  in  dissecting  it  and  tracing 
its  parts  to  different  authors  and  different  mo- 
tives. These  types  of  study  interest  Mr.  Blake 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  significance  of  the  work  for  him.  Accord- 
ingly, after  presenting  the  text  of  the  book  in 
a  new  metrical  translation  designed  to  conform 
more  or  less  strictly  to  the  original,  he  discusses 
its  main  problem  with  the  various  phases 
touched  upon  and  presented  in  the  book.  Thus 
the  different  solutions  presented  and  discussed 
by  the  characters  in  the  drama  are  examined 
as  to  their  merits,  and  the  whole  discussion 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  problem  of  suf- 
fering viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 
Mr.  Blake's  method  of  treatment  naturally 
prevents  the  more  intensive  handling  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  subject  found  in  other 
works  in  the  same  field.  But  what  may  be 
lost  in  one  way  is  gained  in  another.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Recent  Biography 

Dr.  McLaren  of  Manchester:  A  sketch,  by 
E.  T.  McLaren.  Alexander  McLaren's  was  a 
life  that  justifies  the  worthiest  efforts  of  the 
biographer  and  furnishes  the  most  inspiring 
example  to  the  reader.  Although,  with  char- 
acteristic modesty,  he  disliked  the  idea  of  a 
large  or  formal  biography,  his  cousin  and  sister- 
in-law  has  focused  in  this  "sketch"  of  him  as 
striking  and  adequate  a  conception  of  his  per- 
sonality as  could  be  desired.  It  is  a  notable 
achievement,  this  portrait  of  a  life  of  sure, 
rare  beauty  and  attainment.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Wesley  and  His  Work,  by  Warren  A.  Cand- 
ler, is  a  little  book  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  (South),  laying  special  stress 
upon  the  missionary  character  of  Methodism. 
[Smith  and  Lamar,  Nashville.  $1. 

The  Blue  Sky,  by  Joseph  Bourne  Clark. 
Sketches  the  life  of  Harriet  Caswell-Broad,  the 
Congregational  home  missionary.  [Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston. 

Proposal  for  Pastors'  Pensions 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  has  passed  an  over- 
ture to  be  presented  to  General  Assembly  ask- 
ing that  I  per  cent  of  each  pastor's  salary  be 
paid  into  a  fund,  or  a  larger  per  cent  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  a  minimum  of  $500  as  an  an- 


nual pension  for  all  retired  ministers ;  also  that 
each  congregation  shall  pay  2  per  cent  on  a  sum 
equal  to  the  pastor's  salary,  or  a  larger  per  cent 
if  necessary,  so  that  each  pastor  can  be  retired 
on  not  less  than  $500  annually;  and  that  each 
presbytery  shall  make,  when  fixed,  this  per- 
centage a  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
pastor  and  the  congregation  at  the  time  of 
accepting  the  call,  and  that  these  conditions 
shall  be  complied  with  before  the  pastoral  re- 
lation is  dissolved.  Lastly,  that  pastors,  or 
ministers  without  charge,  shall  pay  a  percentage 
according  to  the  salary  received  when  in  charge. 
The  congregation  shall  continue  to  pay  in  the 
ratio  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  last  pastor  while 
the  church  is  without  a  pastor. 


Children's  Day  Supplies 

The  Board  of  Publication  now  has  its  Chil- 
dren's Day  supplies  ready  for  distribution.  The 
programs,  entitled  "Anniversary  Anthems,"  will 
be  furnished  free  of  charge,  expressage  prepaid, 
in  the  quantity  desired,  to  any  Presbyterian 
Sunday  school  applying  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  program  the  board  has  prepared  a 
supplement  containing  recitations  and  special 
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exercises  for  the  children  of  the  smaller  grades  ; 
also  an  illustrated  folder  on  Sabbath  school 
missions.  A  unique  collection  box  has  been 
provided  for  the  offering. 

The  year  191 2  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
year  of  the  inauguration  of  Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath school  missions.  The  Children's  Day  ma- 
terial this  year  has  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  this  anniversary.  Send  all  orders 
to  the  Sabbath  school  and  missionary  depart- 
ment, Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia. 


Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly 

Bloomington — Ministers,  R.  E.  Anderson, 
Onarga,  111. ;  J.  H.  Morphis,  Danville,  111. 
Elders,  Herbert  Powell,  Fairbury,  111. ;  James 
Hodge,  Danvers,  111. 

Butler — Minister,  Arnold  J.  Sauerbrunn,  Sax- 
onburg,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  22.  Elder,  Joseph  E. 
Seth,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  13. 

Carlisle — Ministers,  Jacob  N.  Wagenhurst, 
521  Peffer  street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Daniel  I. 
Camp,  Dry  Run,  Franklin  county,  Pa.  Elders, 
John  C.  Hawthorne,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Henry 
W.  George,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Chester — Ministers,  Frank  Malven,  Cochran- 
ville,  Pa. ;  S.  Harper  Leeper,  Media,  Pa. ; 
Cleveland  Frame,  Malvern,  Pa. ;  William  M. 
Woodfin,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Elders,  John  C. 
Hinkson,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Robert  Ross,  Chester, 
Pa. ;  Washington  J.  Monhollend,  Mortonville, 
Pa.;  Herman  F.  Wyers,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Columbia  "A" — Minister,  J.  M.  Robison, 
Culleoka,  Tenn.  Elder,  W.  H.  Ogilvie,  Alli- 
sonia,  Tenn. 

Dayton — Ministers,  Henry  J.  Becker,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  William  J.  McSurely,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Elders.  Charles  U.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio ; 
Harry  L.  Pentzer,  West  Carrolton,  Ohio. 

Duluth — Minister,  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Astwood, 
Mizpah,  Minn.  Elder,  John  McCall,  Cloquet, 
Minn. 


Des  Moines — Ministers,  J.  S.  Corkey,  Winter- 
set,  Iowa;  N.  R.  Miles,  Colfax,  Iowa.  Elders, 
T.  E.  Johns,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  H.  S.  Morrison, 
Newton,  Iowa. 

Erie — Ministers,  Herbert  W.  Bieber,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. ;  William  B.  Irwin,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Elders,  Calvin  N.  Payne,  Titusville,  Pa.,  Wil- 
liam E.  Hayes,  Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Dodge— Minister,  Edson  M.  Bell,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa.  Elder,  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Rolfe, 
Iowa. 

Genesee — Minister,  William  M.  Gardner. 
Elder,  Rosman  L.  Walkley,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Rapids — Minister,  Arthur  P.  Bourns, 
Ludington,  Mich.  Elder,  C.  L.  Streng,  Monta- 
gue, Mich. 

Huron — Minister,  Alford  J.  Funnell,  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio.  Elder,  C.  P.  Wickham,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Iowa  City — Minister,  E.  G.  Beyer,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  Elder,  Earl  Custer,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
R.  F.  D.  2. 

Jonesboro — Ministers,  W.  S.  Ellis,  Jones- 
boro.  Ark. ;  C.  E.  Cargill,  Clarendon,  Ark. 
Elders,  J.  C.  McSpadden,  Barren  Fork,  Ark. ; 
A.  G.  Brown,  Clarendon,  Ark. 

Kalamazoo — Minister,  F.  A.  Munneke,  De- 
catur, Mich.  Elder,  James  J.  Longhead, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Kirksville — Minister,  F.  P.  DeBolt,  Green 
City,  Mo.    Elder,  A.  J.  Crawford,  Atlanta,  Mo. 

Kittanning — Minister,  F.  Swartz  Crawford, 
Indiana,  Pa.  Elder,  Rotert  W.  Kerr,  Kelly 
station,  R.  F.  D.,  Pa. 

LaCrosse — Minister,  Richard  Pughe,  North 
Bend,  Wis.  Elder,  A.  W.  Van  Sickle,  White- 
hall, Wis. 

Little  Rock — Minister,  J.  S.  Edenburn,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.   Elder,  G.  R.  Haynie,  Prescott,  Ark. 

Logansport  —  Ministers,  C.  H.  Kiracofe, 
Logansport,  Ind. ;  F.  E.  Walton,  Gary,  Ind. 
Elders,  John  McKinney,  Rochester,  Ind. ;  An- 
drew Humphrey,  Wolcott,  Ind. 

Marion — Minister,  James  G.  Galbriath,  Iberia, 
Ohio.    Elder,  Charles  Turner,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Maumee  —  Minister,  David  H.  Johnston. 
Elder,  W.  F.  Fleck. 

McGee — Minister,  R.  A.  Bartlett,  Moberly, 
Mo.    Elder,  F.  E.  Riley,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Minneapolis — Ministers,  J.  H.  Sellie,  Buffalo, 
Minn. ;  S.  W.  LaGrange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Elders,  R.  F.  Sulzer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  J.  P. 
Wallace,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Monroe — Minister,  George  E.  Barnes,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.  Elder,  Henry  Greaves,  Quincy, 
Mich. 

Mouse  River — Minister,  J.  Way  Huey,  Eck- 
man,  N.  D.  Elder,  Robert  R.  Zirkle,  West- 
hope,  N.  D. 

Nebraska  City — Minister,  Wilson  W.  Tait, 
Tecumseh,  Neb. ;  George  Scarr,  Deshler,  Neb. 
Elders,  William  E.  Gillan,  South  Auburn,  Neb. ; 
James  P.  Baker,  Dunbar,  Neb. 

Newark — Ministers,  Samuel  W.  Boardman, 
Harold  C.  Harmon,  Bismarck  J.  Coltorti. 
Elders,  Charles  Holzhauer,  Fred  W.  C.  Crane, 
Adelbert  B.  Twitchell. 

New  Brunswick — Ministers,  Cordie  J.  Gulp, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  James  Oscar  Boyd,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. ;  William  S.  Bannerman,  Titusville, 
N.  J.  Elders,  Harvey  M.  Voorhees,  Herbert  B. 
Weller,  Peter  V.  Shann. 

New  Hope — Minister,  R.  A.  Cody,  Meridian, 
Miss.    Elder,  Robert  McArthur,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Newton — Ministers,  Robert  Robinson,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D. ;  Clarence  W.  Rouse, 
Newton,  N.  J.  Elders,  Eugene  R.  Cory,  Sparta, 
Sussex  county,  N.  J. ;  John  W.  Thompson,  An- 
dover,  Sussex  county,  N.  J. 

New  York — ^Ministers,  Edgar  W.  Work,  631 
West  End  avenue.  New  York  City ;  David 
Gourley  Wylie,  10  West  46th  street.  New  York 
City ;  Francis  Brown,  80  Claremont  avenue. 
New  York  City ;  Thomas  William  Smith,  36 
Hamilton  terrace.  New  York  City ;  John  Car- 
penter Palmer,  737  East  6th  street.  New  York 
City;  John  R.  Mackay,  560  West  i6sth  street. 
New  York  City ;  William  T.  Elsing,  280  Riving- 
ton  street.  New  York  City ;  Henry  Mitchell 
MacCracken,  University  Heights.  Elders,  Fred- 
erick Booth,  41  Union  square.  New  York  City; 
James  Yereance,  67  West  55th  street;  James  E. 
Ware,  11 70  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
Edwin  J.  Gillies,  32  West  sist  street.  New 
York  City;  Henry  Cole  Smith,  618  West  148th 
street,  New  York  City ;  Robert  Clarence  Dor- 
sett,  53  West  70th  street.  New  York  City; 
Lewis  L.  Eldred,  5x1  West  i3Sth  street.  New 
York  City ;  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  6  West  22d 
street.  New  York  City. 

Oakes — Ministers,  Samuel  B.  Doty,  Oakes, 
N.  D. ;  Jesse  C.  Engel,  Monango,  N.  D.  Elders, 
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R.  V.  Fyles,  Milnor,  N.  D. ;  Robert  Mitchell, 
Oakes,  N.  D. 

Oakland— Ministers,  H.  K.  Sanborne,^  Oak- 
land, Cal. ;  Andrew  Beattie,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Elders,  F.  C.  Winton,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Evan  Ed- 
wards, Oakland,  Cal. 

Obion-Memphis — Minister,  Hugh  Spencer 
Williams,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Elder,  J.  F.  Gordon, 
Dyer,  Tenn. 

Ottawa— Minister,  C.  H.  Miller,  Paw  Paw, 
III.    Elder,  T.  H.  Barnard,  Sandwich,  111. 

Oxford— Minister,  C.  S.  Bass,  Batesville, 
Miss.    Elder,  J.  C.  Gates,  Oxford,  Miss. 

Pembina— Minister,  W.  H.  Matthews,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.  Elder,  James  Watson,  Milton, 
N.  D. 

Pendleton — Minister,  J.  M.  Cornelison,  Pen- 
dleton, Ore.  Elder,  Robinson  Minthorn,  Pen- 
dleton, Ore.,  R.  F.  D. 

Philadelphia  —  Ministers,  William  Bigger- 
staff,  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  W.  Courtland  Rob- 
inson, James  A.  Worden,  Richard  S.  Holmes, 
Guido  Bossard.  Elders,  Henry  G.  Goodrich, 
Craig  N.  Liggett,  Rudolph  M.  Shick,  George 
E.  Scott,  Burton  E.  Kipp,  William  S.  Gray. 

Philadelphia  North — Ministers,  William  L. 
Schmalhorst,  Philadelphia;  W.  B.  Jennings, 
Germantown;  John  F.  Sheppard,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.;  R.  M.  Blackburn,  Reading,  Pa.  Elders, 
H.  P.  Camden,  Fox  Chase,  Pa.;  Edward  A. 
Zeller,  Jr.,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. ;  Charles  D.  Wright, 
Jenkintown,  Pa. ;  H.  L.  Davis,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  —  Ministers,  Frank  W.  Sneed, 
Thomas  Fragale,  John  Alison,  David  Schaff, 
T.  E.  Thompson,  T.  M.  Watters  and  Campbell 
Coyle.  Elders,  W.  R.  Zeigler,  John  Ralph,  A. 
H.  Gerwig,  W.  F.  Bremner,  T.  C.  Van  Houton, 
John  Van  Horn  and  George  B.  Logan. 

Portsmouth— Minister,  L.  E.  Lee,  Ironton, 
Ohio.    Elder,  Irving  Drew,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Rochester— Ministers,  William  R.  Taylor, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  C.  Albertson,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ;  James  L.  Jewell,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Elders,  Robert  Tait,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Edwin 
Allen  Stebbins,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  B. 
Leary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rock  River — Minister,  Charles  E.  Fisk,  Viola, 
111.    Elder,  E.  C.  Boggs,  Alexis,  111.,  R.  F.  D. 

St.  Paul — Ministers,  David  S.  McCaslin,  2024 
Selby  avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  E.  A.  Olden- 
burg, 730  Earl  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Elders, 
L.  P.  Carter,  Forest  Lake,  Minn. ;  R.  F.  Marvin, 
806  Globe  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco — Ministers,  E.  A.  Wicher,  San 
Anselmo,  Cal.;  William  Rader,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Elders,  W.  H.  Cook,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
David  Lewis,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sioux  City — Samuel  McComb,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  R.  C.  Cully,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Elders, 
R.  G.  Smith,  LeMars,  Iowa;  W.  H.  H.  Niviling, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

South  Utah — Minister,  E.  J.  Hanks,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Elder,  John  F.  Breathwaite,  Manti, 
Utah. 

Springfield— Ministers,  J.  W.  McDonald, 
Decatur,  111.;  E.  P.  Rankin,  Morrisonville,  111 
Elders,  J.  D.  Rogers,  Decatur,  111.;  William 
Hungerford,  Lincoln,  111. 

Syracuse — Ministers,  David  L.  Roberts 
Mexico,  N.  Y. ;  B.  Van  Vliet  Putnam,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Elders,  Herman  J.  Gorke,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Arvin  Rice,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Topeka — Ministers,  J.  C.  Moore,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  H.  L.  Saunders,  Oskaloosa,  Kan.;  W.  C 
Meeker,  Topeka,  Kan.  Elders,  J.  B.  Larimer 
Topeka,  Kan.;  J.  C.  Bradley,  Rossville,  Kan.; 
W.  W.  Cockins,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Utica — Ministers,  Theodore  F.  Jessup,  Boon 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  J.  Wyman,  Little  Falls 
N.  Y.  Elders,  E.  Willard  Jones,  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  Hay,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

White  Water — ^Minister,  Thomas  J.  Graham 
Richmond,  Ind.  Elder,  Samuel  P.  McCrea 
Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Wooster — Ministers,  Elias  Compton,  Wooster 
Ohio ;  George  G.  Burns,  Millersburg,  Ohio 
Elders,  John  Hively,  Nankin,  Ohio ;  C.  G, 
Crone,  Creston,  Ohio. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 


Fargo — Fargo,  April  23,  9  a.  m, 
Kendall — Idaho  Falls,  April  23, 


7:30  p.  m. 


Moderators  Elected 
Grand  Rapids — Arthur  P.  Bourns,  Ludington. 
Maumee — David  H.  Johnson,  Toledo. 
Wooster — R.   M.  Huston. 

Resignations 
-Montague  :    L.  Pellmeier  ;  Palmyra  : 


C.  M.  Bear, 
and   LaCrescent ; 


F.  C. 


INVEST  IN 


Michigan 

W.  D.  Cole;  Ida: 
Minnesota — Houston 
Bailey. 

New  York— Buel :  S.  Nelson  ;  Middlefield  Cen- 
ter :  A.  Shafer;  Manlius  First:  A.  E.  Becker; 
Whitelaw  First :  G.  M.  Rowland ;  Otisco 
First:  I.  O.  Best. 
Ohio — Toledo  Westminster  First :  A.  H.  Hibsh- 
man;  Toledo  East  Side:  Edward  Berger ; 
Paulding :  A.  A.  J.  Hogg. 
South  Dakota — Hurley  and  Norway:  J.  E. 
Spencer. 

Calls 

California — Oakdale  First:  R.  B.  Davidson,  ac- 
cepts ;  Stockton  East  Side :  W.  A.  Squires, 
accepts;  Clovis  First:  J.  Walter  Jordan,  ac- 
cepts; Coalinga  First:  E.  S.  Smith,  accepts. 
Michigan — Plainwell :    J.    W.    Will,  accepts; 

Muir:  M.  J.  Weaver. 
Minnesota — Kasota :  F.  C.  Bailey,  accepts. 
Missouri — Belton  :  J.  G.  West,  Blairstown. 
New  York — Oswego  First :  W.  Seymour. 
Texas — Houston   Westminster:    W.   F.  Perry, 
Belton,  Mo.,  accepts. 

Installations 

Illinois — Marion:  J.  M.  Bean,  March  27. 
Iowa — Malcom  :  G.  S.  Baskerville,  March  28. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

California — Orosi   St.   James,  address 
Miller,    Orosi ;    Gustine,  Thomas 
Gustine ;  other  vacancies.  Rev.  John 
Hanford. 

Illinois— Elwood,   W.  T.  Keith  clerk; 
wood,  A.  A.  Pawling  clerk. 

Change  of  Address 

Mark,  J.  H. — Alexandria  to  Evansville 

Accessions 

Colorado — Rocky  Ford,  J.  L.  Weaver  pastor,  40. 

Illinois — Wilmington,  J.  Welsh  pastor,  38. 

Indiana — Corydon,  J.  A.  McKamy  pastor,  21 
on  confession, 

Iowa — Missouri  Valley,  S.  X.  Cross  pastor, 
9,  2  on  confession;  Marion,  C.  F.  Ensign 
pastor,  7  on  confession. 

Michigan — Saginaw  Grace,  S.  V.  Reagan  pas- 
tor, 30,  27  on  confession. 

Minnesota — Balaton,  R.  L.  Vance  pastor,  8  on 
confession ;  Alpha,  L.  Colyn  pastor,  8,  2  on 
confession. 

Missouri — Belton,  W.  F.  Perry  pastor,  16, 
April  7. 

New  Jersey — Franklin  Furnace,  E.  C.  Holman 
pastor,  12  on  confession;  Haddon  Heights, 
J.  F.  Nicholas  pastor,  15,  7  on  confession. 

New  York — Middleton,  E.  V.  Wight  pastor, 
21,  16  on  confession;  Monticello,  A.  J. 
Waugh  pastor,  9,  8  on  confession ;  Bing- 
hamton  West,  15  on  confession. 

Ohio — Delta,  Cyrus  A.  Price  pastor,  31,  26 
on  confession. 

Pennsylvania  — •  Philadelphia  Richardson  Me- 
morial, O.  G.  McDowell  pastor,  19,  12  on 
confession ;  Langhorne,  B.  F.  Paist  pastor, 
15,  8  on  confession. 

Necrology 

Reedy — Bakersfield,  Cal.,  March  12,  William 
H.  Reedy,  aged  35. 


6%  Farm 
Mortgages 

and  you  won't  care  who  manipulates  the  market. 

Farm  Mortgages 

are  Independent  ol  stock  manipulators.  So  are  you  If 
you  follow  my  clients'  example.  In  thirteen  years 
I  have  loaned  more  than  $1,250,000,  without  a  loss  to  a 
single  Investor.  Booklet  A  and  references  forwarded 
on  request. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN,  Manager  of  Estates 

Farm  Mortgage  Investments 
542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  bb  sbnt  with  thb  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

HvANS— The  one  year  old  son  of  Eev.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
L.  Evans,  died  March  30th  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  New  York  City.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  at  their  home,  conducted  by  John  Henry  Jow- 
ett,  D.  D.,  on  Sunday  evening,  March  31st.  Interment 
was  at  Flue  View  Cemetery  at  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  where 
D.  A.  Ferguson,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Evans's  home  pastor, 
officiated. 


N.  W. 
F.  Kerr, 
Steele, 


Braid- 


Minn. 


 rj 
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WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  Ifde8lreda"box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCELLANEOUS  

SPOKANB  VALLEY  FRUIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts,  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. Cryoi;^Co..l23201dNatlonal  Bank, Spokane,Wash. 

PERSONAL  TO  PASTORS— HAVE  YOU  TIME  YOU 
can  devote  to  work  In  your  congregation  of  a  sort 
directly  beneficial  to  your  people  and  profitable  to  you? 
If  80  write  '  B,"  care  The  Continent,  156  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  or  509  South  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED— BY  WOMAN,  POSITION  AS  PASTOR'S 
assistant;  experienced  In  pastoral  duties;  stenog- 


Meeting  of  Women's  Board 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  ihe 
Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  24  in  the  assembly 
room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  156  5th  avenue. 
New  York  City,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.  m. 
with  a  short  devotional  service.  Reports  from 
the  field  will  be  given  and  Mrs.  James  B. 
Cochran  of  Hwai  Yuen,  China,  and  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown  will  be  the  speakers.  An  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  who  may  find  it  possible  to 
be  present.    By  order  of  the  board. 

Mary  L.  Blakeman, 
Recording  Secretary. 


rapher. 
tlnent. 


Good  references.  Address  B,  care  "The  Con- 


WANTED-SITUATION  BY  MAN  AND  WIFE  AS 
president  and  lady  principal  (or  directress  of 
Music  and  Art)  of  a  female  or  coeducational  college  or 
school,  with  or  without  Industrial  departments.  Long 
experience,  excellent  credentials— "a  rare  combination 
for  all  round,  as  well  as  special  work."  Address  "Ed- 
ucators," care  The  Continent. 

FOR   SALE— ONLY  BARBER  AND  BLACKSMITH 
shop,  also  town  property  and  farms.  Only  Pres- 
byterian church.   Write  L.  Colyn,  Alpha.  Minn. 

A SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR  OP  LARGE 
experience  and  widely  known,  wishes  to  spend 
summer  In  supplying  a  church,  aoywhere  In  the  East, 
North,  West,  Far  West  or  Northwest.  Not  seeking  a 
pastorate.  Address  "Pastor,"  care  of  The  Continent. 

FOR  SALE— SECOND  HAND  PIPE  ORGAN  WITH 
ten  speaking  stops,  In  good  condition.  A  bargain 


to  a  quick  buyer. 
Continent. 


Address  Pipe  Organ,  care  of  The 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  MATRON  DESIRES  SIM- 
llar  position.  Can  furnish  references.  Address  I, 
care  of  The  Continent. 

A DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND 
great  success  In  several  colleges,  wishes  a  new 
location.  Will  bring  his  violin  teacher  and  teacher  of 
expression  and  elocution.  Can  also  bring  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  mathematics.  Also  teacher 
of  cornet,  trombone,  etc.  Would  like  to  have  an  or- 
chestra, band  and  church  work.  Address  Director  of 
Music,  care  of  The  Continent. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  SAFELY 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  good  Interest  return, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  put  your  funds  In  high  grade 
Farm  Mortgages.  Your  principal  is  protected  by  Im- 
proved lands  that  are  worth  anywhere  from  twice  to 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  you  invest.  These  lands 
cannot  be  destroyed  or  carried  away.  We  have  been 
In  business  many  years  and  have  so  handled  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  clients  that  they  have  not  met  with  a  single 
loss.  If  you  have  40Q  dollars  or  more  to  Invest  write 
to  us  for  our  loan  list  and  full  information.  E.  J.  Lan- 
der &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Please  mention  The 
Continent  in  writing. 


FOR  SALE— COMPLETE  SET  MINUTES  OF  GEN- 
eral  Assembly,  Old  and  New  Schools,  original 
Synod  and  first  Presbytery.  From  beginning  of  Pres- 
byterlanlsm  In  this  country  to  the  present.  Address 
"G,"  care  Continent,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

 HEALTH  RESORTS  

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOURS  

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  Also 
a  party,  England  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  250  Hunt- 
ington Ave..  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

A TRAMP  AMONG  THB  ALPS,  FIFTH  SEASON. 
An  Ideal  summer  vacation  for  your  boy,  or  for 
father  and  son.  led  by  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Write 
Professor  P.  Anderegg,  Oberlln  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  yon  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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<5artfoi^  lire  Jnsttcanct  Compang,  of  j^artforb,  (Ei>nn. 

The  eatiimted  value  of  Personal  Property,  and  of  each  BuUditig  lo  be  insored,  nnd  the  sum  to  be  insured  on  encb,  mn<ii  be  stated  separately.  Wb(  n  Ter 
aonaj  Property  is  situated  in  two  or  more  Building?,  the  value  and  amount  to  be  insured  In  each  must  be  stM^d  separately.  When  iiisomnce  i;  v-anted  on 
Personal  Property,  the  same  do<Jcription  sltould  be  given  of  the  Duilding  containing  tJio  property,  ba  if  Iiisnrouce  is  wanted  on  the" Building. 

application  o^^^^^-^^^J^^  ^24^£^{Zy^  ^  .  .  ^  

for  Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  by  the  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  in  tlic 
sum  of  ^^^^^,^,}^  ^^<?-i-<-^ ex-t^  Jt^^X^^ti^^t.^  .s^KL^^-^^oUars  on  the  property  specified  ;  the  value  of  the 
property  being  estimated  by  the  Applicant. 


SUM  TO  BK  lA'SXJRBD, 


VALUATION. 


Th^  Applicant  will  astswer  the  ft 


,  BtriLniNG — la  it  stone,  brick,  i  I 
or  wood  ?    How  many  sto-  ' 
riea  high  ?    Where  situated  ?  . 
When  built  ?     Which  part 
occupied  by  Applicant  .*  ! 


Alotinny  gTietlioiu^  and  sign  Vi 


2.  Walls — Are  the  division 
wails  of  brick  ?  Are  tliey 
et\lire  ?  Do  they  rise  above 
the  roof? 


3.  Roof— What    is  it    covered  3 
with  ?  Aro  the  gytlers  stone> 
metal  or  wood  ?   Is  there  a  i 
scuttle  and  staire  to  it .' 


Are  the  stoves  and  apparatus  4 
for  using  fire  properly  secu- 
red, and  will  you  engage  to 
keep  them  ao  ? 


.5.  Do  the  pipes  enter  a  chim- 
ney ?  And  13  it  built  from 
the  ground  "?  Do  pipes  pass 
one  or  more  wood  pailitions 
or  floors  ?  If  so,  bow  secured .' 

6.  What  fuel  is  used  .'  And 
how  are  ashes  disposed  of  ? 

7.  What  material  is  used  for 
lighting ! 


8.  For    what  purpose  is    the  g 
building  used  '.    How  many  1 
tenants  ? 


Distance  and  materials  of  oth- 
er buildings,  within  lOU  feet 
of  the  one  to  be  insured  ? 
And  how  occupied  '. 


10.  What  other  insurance  is  there  10 
upon  the   property,   and  at 
what  office  i    Has  this  Com- . 
party    any    other  Insurance ; 
within       feet  of  this  risk  .' 

11.  Is  the  property   mortgaged  .>  1  j 
And  to  what  amount  f  Is 
tliere  any  insurance  by  the 
mortf^agee  } 


12.  Is  there  any  other  parly  in-  12 
tcrested  in  the  property  i 

13,  Has  the  building  a  lightning  13 
rod  >   if  80,  is  it  on  the  old  ; 
or  new  plan  ?  ; 


as  a  deacrijfthn  of  Uie prenmai  m  wlikh  i^ii  /ttsurar.c c  mil  U preiiknud. 
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ARLINGTON,  HOME  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
'T'HIS  is  a  reproduction  of  an  application  for  apolicy  in 
the  Hartford  bearing  the  signature  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  greatest  of  the  South'  s  leaders  during  the  Civil  War. 
^vT-^     In  a  previous  advertisement  we  reproduced  a  policy 

^ ,    y  /    J  written  by  the  Hartford  on  the  home  of  Abraham 

/jlSij^ci*— <^  ^  Lincoln. 

-   /,        The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  its  busi- 

■fSan-^  -  ilike,  men  of  the  Northand  South.    No  sectional  lines 

f^^t^t^ 'T-trvC  -  'c3^>~ry^Z^  exist  in  the  business  of  this  great  company,  and  it  will 
g      -/        J    f  j-ivcvouthesameprotectionitgavetoLeeandLincoln. 

'^'YC^  INSIST  on  the  HARTFORD 


> 

o 


And  the  said  ajiplicant  hereby,  covciiants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  Company,  that  the  foregoing-  is  a  just,  full  .ind 
true  nxi^silion  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  coiulition,  siliialicn,  value  and  risk  ol  llie  proj-x^rty  lo  bo  in- 
sured, so  far  iw  the  s.ame  are  known  to  the  applicant  and  are  material  lo  the  risk. 


Baled 


For  *  /  year  at 


cents. 


l^f~  Make  a  diagram  of  Ihr  iiremiut  on  tht  tithtr  siJt  of  this  j/iffl.] 


"  i 


AN   AUTOGRAPH   OF   ROBERT   E.  LEE 


THE  NORTHFIELD, 


O  P^EN     ALL  THE 


EAST  NORTHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

YEAR 

At  the  seat  of  the  Northfield 
Conferences  and  Summer 
Schools.  Desirable  place  for 
a  spring  or  summer  vacation. 
Comfort  without  extrava- 
gance. Sun  parlor,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  private 
baths,  livery  and  garage. 
Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  G.  MOODY, 

Manager 

H.  S.  STONE, 

Ass't  Manager 


WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
Convenient  to  Station  and  Auditorium. 
Broad  Piazzas.  Modern  Conveniences. 
First-class  Service.    Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 

Write  for  Rates.  Make  Reservations  Early 

a  = 


Westminster 
Hotel 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Two 
minutes' walkfrom  the  Auditorium. 
First-class  service.   Send  for  rates. 


Make  Your  Nenf  York  Home 

TheCUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  9  ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 
\X7HEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  Theprices  are  moderate:  S2. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest.  "Permanent" 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

€[,  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
55d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres,    5  miuutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


CHFRCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  S  Building  Committees , 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalogs  " 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  Scatlne.  jg^gjej 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-^^fc-^ 
ishes.  seating  plans,  etc    Please  send  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pewa.  Pnlpit  Fnrniftire.  S.  S.  Seating 

American  Seating  Company  J 
■  218  S.  Wabash  Avenue^^^HICAGO  J 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  CT    I  r\'t  TIC     \llf\  Correipondene. 

RefercDcet.      91«   LiV.'iJld*  VUVJ.  SoUdted. 


MENEELY  BELL 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 

BEL-LS 


BELLS,  PEALS,*  CHIMES 

M>d«  onl7  of  bast  Ml*ot«d  OcprcFUid  Eart 
India  TIa.  Wall  known  tot  thalr  tall  rieh 
itona  and  dnrabUltr.  Write  for  eataloana. 
1.  W.  TAjmUZU  Ca  FnyV  Ba«k*^  BtU  Tcudrj 
(■■tak.  lUT).  S48  K.  UtmA  M,  ODieiniATI,  0. 


IWTa  Tagj-^^^      TILLS  WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundnt  Co..  Cincinnati.  0. 


ttharch  i 
CMaiB 
Peal 

MeinarlBl  Bells  a  Specialty 
HcShaae  B«U  lanadrf  Co.,  Baltimore,  Hd.'CSJL 


BELLS 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


BEI  BELLS 

1      Aik  tor  CabJofiie  and  Special  DonatioB  PUa  No.  28 

EaTAaLiaHKD  1858 
1    THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

gpWLDEN 


f^^k    Sw«et  Tone 
E*  I  I  c:   J^^X  F***  Sounding 

AND  SCHOOL  ^^^^^    Catalooue Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  MICH. 


1400 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,     HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

GlobeFurnitureCo.,Ltd.,10ParkPlace,Northvllle,Mich. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  AKlch* 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

U  sizes,  .AKTS  A-JItt  OK.A.FT8,  Parlor 
Orpans,  8  sizes.  Prices  tlO.OO  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Bwart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O 


The 
Trade  Mark 

on  spoons,  £tc,,  Is  the  Stump  of  Quality 


H-i  Q  fi  M  Rogers 
1 /  Bros," 


WEDDING 

8.  D.  CSLLI>S  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

AMI  O  DN  CEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 
PINE  STATIONKBT 

SenA  for  Samplea 
SOO  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


370,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "IS,* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousands  of  Churches 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  100  New  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

Returnable  samples  mailed  to  "earnest  inquirers" 

THE  BIGIOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago 

No  Wall  Street  Panics  affect  the  stability  of  a 

6%  Farm  Mortgage 

A  steady  income  from  an  ever  increasing  security. 
Send  for  Booklet  A  and  References.  CH.A.RL,E8  E. 
COi:,i:ilI.a.N,  SiZ  So  Searbom  Street,  Chicago 


Ghandies  <tt 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising',  Three  Cent*  a 
■Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCELLANEOUS  

EVANGELIST  C.  C.  HARPER,  GALESBURG,  ILLI- 
nols,  will  supply  pulpits  during  summer.  Write  him . 

ORGANIST  CHOIRMASTER,  EXPERIENCED,  DE- 
slres  change.  Specialty:  Voice  culture  for  each 
chorister.  Children's  voices.  Address  Organist,  Con- 
tinent, New  York. 

FOOD  FOR  thinkers:    PROSELYTES  OP  THE 
Ghetto  andtheG  umblerforSOo.  Amos  I.  Dushaw, 
D.D..  Box  463,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

HOME  JN  A  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE  TOWN. 
Eight  room  house,  new,  thoroughly  modern,  in 
CO  lege  suburb  of  large  Middle- West  city,  beautifully 
situated,  exceptionally  healthful,  a  country  home  close 
by  the  city,  with  or  without  adjoining  land  An  un- 
usual opportunity  for  retired  minister  or  farmer  with 
family  to  educate,  or  If  change  and  outdoor  life  Is  de- 
minded.  Terms  to  suit  Special  inducement  for  im- 
mediate purchase.  Address  R.  S.  Calder,  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SPOKANH  VALLEY  FRDIT,  CHICKEN  AND  TRUCK 
tracts,  Improved  and  unimproved  Write  for  pam- 
phlet. CryoEACo..l23201dNatlonal  Bank.Spokane.Wash. 

PERSONAL  TO  PASTORS— HAVE  YOU  TIME  YOU 
can  devote  to  work  in  your  congregation  of  a  sort 
directly  beneficial  to  your  people  and  profitable  to  you? 
If  so  write '  B,"  care  The  Continent,  166  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  or  5U9  South  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED— SITUATION  BY  MAN  AND  WIFE  AS 
president  and  lady  principal  (or  directress  of 
Music  and  Art)  of  a  female  or  coeducational  college  or 
school,  with  or  without  industrial  depanoients.  Long 
experience,  excellent  credentials — "a  rare  combination 
for  all  round,  as  well  as  special  work."  Address  "Ed- 
ucators," care  The  Continent. 

FOR   SALE- ONLY   BARBER  AND  BLACKSMITH 
shop,  also  town  property  and  farms.  Only  Pres- 
byterian church.   Write  L.  Colyn,  Alpha,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE- SECOND  HAND  PIPE  ORGAN  WITH 
ten  sppaking  stops,  in  good  condition.  A  bargain 
to  a  quick  buyer.  Address  Pipe  Organ,  care  of  The 
Continent. 

EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  MATRON  DESIRES  SIM- 
llar  poaitlon.  Can  furnish  references.  Address  I, 
care  of  The  Continent. 

A DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  OP  EXPERIENCE  AND 
great  success  in  several  colleges,  wishes  a  new 
location,  will  bring  his  violin  teacher  and  teacher  of 
expression  and  elocution.  Can  also  bring  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  mathematics.  Also  teacher 
of  cornet,  trombone,  etc.  Would  like  to  have  an  or- 
chestra, band  and  church  work.  Address  Director  of 
Music,  care  of  The  Continent 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation, treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOUBS  

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  Ai  so 
a  party,  England  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  250  Hunt- 
ington Ave..  Boston,  Mass  ,  U.  S.  A. 

A TRAMP  AMONG  THE  ALPS,  FIFTH  SEASON. 
An  ideal  summer  va'-ation  for  your  boy,  or  for 
father  and  son,  led  by  a  native  of  Switz  rland.  Write 
Professor  P.  Aaderepg,  Oberlln  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

CKxircK  Org^Lns 

BDILT  BT 

Hutchinfjs  Orjan  Co.,  !,'os'fS»?'5S$s 


"'^Ie^.t''  organs 

UNO  PIANOS 

Prm,  iweet  tone.  Snperlor  qnaUt7. 
Attraetlre  styles.  We  sell  dlreot  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  Btatlnff  which 
catalog  is  desired. 

HlnoT*  Organ  Co^  PEKIW.  ILL. 

Readers  will  confer  a  fayor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentlonlnK  this  paper  when  answ«rliig 
adyertlsementi. 


Snbscrlptlon  Term*  —  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Thk  Continent  Is  82.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

Postage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  Slates,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelsn  Postage— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  *1.10 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

Cominuine The  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
I-UBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  McCoRMicK  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 


CHICAGO 
;09  South  Wabash  Areoue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Presbyterian  Buildine.  156  Stb  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Witberspoon  Building 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  Oaober  6,  1910,  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyright.  1912.  by  the  McCormick  Publishing  Company. 


A.clLnowlederments— Within  two  weeks 
the  date  followingname  on  "yellow  label" 
will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  is 
given  unUss  stamp  is  sent. 

Change  of  Address  — Kindly  send  us 
both  old  and  new  address  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

Siscontlnnances  —  No  subscription  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from 
the  subscriber;  otherwise  it  Is  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  continue. 

Manuscripts— The  Continent  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

.A-dvertlsIngr  rates  on  application. 
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The  Around  the  Shop  man 
?lrOUn&  tbC       ^  frequent  traveler.  His 

peregrinations  enabled  him 
Sl50P  long  ago  to   discover  that 

there  are  a  great  many 
kinds  of  hotels,  several  kinds  of  railroads  and 
innumerable  kinds  of  people  in  this  world. 

Most  of  the  hotels  have  the  comforts  for  you 
if  you  have  the  price.  Some  make  you  feel 
at  home — others  a  long  way  from  home.  Some 
railways  (like  the  Pennsylvania,  for  example) 
make  it  a  point  to  treat  you  so  that  you'd  just 
about  as  soon  travel  as  stay  at  home ;  others 
make  you  sorry  you  had  the  price  of  a  ticket. 

And  the  people  you  meet !  Some  you  judge 
by  their  clothes,  some  by  their  physiognomy, 
some  by  their  actions  and  some  by  what  they 


say.  Political  and  social,  even  business  and 
pi  ofessional,  classifications  are  usually  easy. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  man's  religious  stand- 
ing— well,  that's  usually  the  last  to  be  un- 
earthed— unless — 

Well,  usually  unless  he's  something  other  than 
a  straightforward,  evangelical  Christian,  If 
he's  a  Theosophist,  or  a  Dowieite,  or  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  or  a  most-anything  "different," 
he'll  probably  not  wait  to  make  "impressions." 
He'll  let  you  know.  He  realizes  the  value  of 
reaching  people  when  they  are  away  from  home 
and  business  and  perhaps  looking  for  occupa- 
tion for  the  time. 

And  it's  the  same  folk  who  see  to  it  that  rail- 
way and  hotel  waiting  rooms  are  supplied  with 
the   literature   of   the    "isms,"   while  straight 


Christianity  is  rarely  if  ever  presented  there. 

Why  don't  churches  and  societies  and  in- 
dividuals make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  reach 
thousands  of  people?  To  be  sure,  you  must 
give  them  readable  literature ;  but  (here  we 
blush)  we  can  easily  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

Of  course  it  would  be  delightful  if  we  could 
afford  to  send  The  Continent  free  to  all  the 
church,  school,  mission  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  read- 
ing rooms,  and  to  all  the  hotels  and  stations. 
But  we  can't.  What  we  do  is  to  share  the  ex- 
pense by  making  a  special  rate  for  this  pur- 
pose only. 

Like  to  know  about  it?  Just  send  your  name 
on  a  postal  card  and  we'll  tell  you. 

People  keep  right  on  traveling  and  waiting 
for  trains.     Don't  delay  but  write  right  now. 


"England  has  Florence  Nightingale;  Americahas  Jane  Addam«, 
who  is  easily  the  foremost  woman  in  America." — Times  (London). 

One's  first  feeling  in  reading  these  essiys  is  how  great  our  wealth 
and  benefit  is  in  having  Miss  Addams." — North-American  Review. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

JANE  ADDAMS'  New  Book 
A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  and  AN  ANCIENT  EVIL 

A  work  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  every  serious  man  and  woman.  Actual  experiences  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  "white- 
slave" traffic,  and  often  the  stories  of  girls  who  have  been  drawn  into  the  net— are  the  things  of  which  Miss  Addams's  t»ook  is  made. 
Abs'  lute iy  frank  in  its  treatment  of  the  social  evil,  startling  in  its  revelations,  judicious  in  its  suggestions  and  sympathetic  in  its 
viewpoint.— Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.10. 

Jane  Addams'  Other  Notable  Works 
"THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH  AND  THE  CITY  STREETS."   50^^.^* ^XlJ^^^^^^^ 

Jane  Addams's  important  work  on  the  great  problem  of  every  large  city — how  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  off  the  city  streets. 

A  protest  against  the  practice  of  every  large  city  of  turning  over  to  commercialism  practically  all  the  provisions  for  public 
recrea  ion,  leaving  it  possible  for  private  greed  to  starve  or  demoralize  the  nature  of  youth. 

"The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets  shows  such  sanity,  such  breadth  and  tolerance  of  mind,  and  such  philosophic  pene- 
tration into  the  inner  m.anirgs  of  outward  phenomena  as  to  make  it  a  book  which  no  one  who  cares  seriously  about  this  subject 
can  afford  to  miss." — New  York  Times. 

"THE     NEWER    IDEALS     OF     PEACE."  '''''^o^S^i^:'''' 

"The  most  comprehensive  book  on  how  to  help  humanity  in  America  today."— CoUier's  Weekly. 

"A  clean  and  consistent  setting  forth  of  the  utility  of  labor  as  against  the  Araste  of  war,  and  an  exposition  of  the  alteration  of  stand- 
ards that  must  ensue  when  labor  and  the  spiiit  of  militarism  are  relegated  to  their  right  places  in  the  minds  of  men."— Cfticaoo  Tribune. 

"DEMOCRACY    AND    SOCIAL    ETHIC  S."  "^VSaiil-i:"''' 

"Startling,  sttmulaling  and  intelligent. "—P/iiladcJp?iia  Ledger. 

"The  result  of  actual  experience  in  hand-to-hand  contact  with  social  problems.  .  .  No  more  truthful  description,  for  example,  of 
the  'boss'  as  he  thrives  today  in  our  great  cities  has  ever  been  written  ihan  is  contained  in  Miss  Addams'  chapter  on  'Political  Re- 
form.' .  .  .  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  book  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  social  and  economic  facts." — Review  of  Reviews. 

"TWENTY   YEARS   AT   HULL   HOUSE."    "^03%^^?^ r^^"" 

"Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  is  a  marvelous  woman.  She  has  made  Hull  House  in  Chicago  famous  the  world  over  as  a  practical 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  good-will  on  earth.'  —CleDelaticl  Leader. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  sociological  literature,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  an  authority.  .  .  The  whole  book  is  an  extremely 
well  balanced  and  judicial  account  of  a  sociological  work  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  value."— JT.  T.  Herald. 


Pubiuhed  TU'E  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  '"Nt^Yorf* 


VacatiomiTrip 


It  Makes  No  Difference  Where  You  Wish  to  Enjoy 
Your  Outing,  or  at  What  Season  of  the 
Year  You  Decide  to  Make  the  Trip, 


The  Northwestern  Line 

can  give  you  the  best  service^ 

The  Cool  North  Woods  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern 
Michigan  with  their  balsam-laden  atmosphere  and  un- 
surpassable hunting, fishing:,  bathine:,  and  boating,  offer 
innumerable  inducements  both  to  the  sportsman  and  the 
city  dweller. 

The  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  cannot  be  excelled 
as  a  healthful  and  beautiful  country. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  one  of  Nature's  mas- 
terpieces, is  reached  by  the  direct  train  service  of  The 
North  Western  and  connections.  Variahh  routes. 
Colorado,  with  its  gorgeous  mountain  scenery  and 
splendid  resort  facilities,  should  be  seriously  considered 
in  making  your  choice. 

California,  This  great  land  of  outdoor  life  and  balmy 
sunshine  is  an  ideal  resort  of  America,  and  it  vies  with 
the  most  wonderful  resorts  of  the  world  in  its  unequaled 
scenic  attractions  and  hotel  accommodations. 

Full  information,  descriptive  and  illustrated  book- 
lets, ticket  rates  and  sleepintr  oar  reservations  may 
be  had  on  application  to 


Chicago  and 
North  Western 
Railway 


A.  C.  JOHNSON 
Paisenger  Traffic  Manager 


Chicago,  Illinois 


_  C.  A.  CAIRNS 
Cen'l Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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White  Dress  Materials  | 

Many  new  and  novel  weaves  are  included  in  this 
season's  collection,  such  as- 
Imported  Dimities  in  Stripes,  Checks  and  Plaids, 
25c  to  45c  yd. 

Imported  Madras  and  Cheviots,  30c  to  75c  }d. 

English  and  French  Pique  and  Ottoman 
Cords  in  all  the  different  size  cords,  40c  to  $1.00  yd. 

Ratine  Cloth  or  Toweling,  in  various  weaves, 
some  with  open-work  border,  42  and  50  inches  wide, 
;^1.50  yd.  and  upwards. 

Bordered  French  Voiles,  Batiste,  Crepe, 
Light-weight  French  Linen,  45  to  52  inches 
wide,  $1.50  to  10.00  yd. 

French,  India,  Persian  and  Sylvia  Lawns, 
Batiste,  Naunsooks,  Long  Cloths,  Cambrics, 

etc.,  in  the  different  widtns  and  qualities. 

Also  Embroidered  St.  Gall  Swiss  and  Batiste,  all-over 
Embroidered  andOpen- work  French  Voiles  and  Linens, 
Striped  and  Checked  Voiles  and  Crepes,  Tuscan,Crepe 
with  Embroidered  Dots  and  plain  Japanese  Crepes, 
40c  to  $3.25  yd. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
|=Jr=Jr=Jr=J  f=Jr=Jr=ir=if=ir=Jr=ir=ii= 
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EDUCATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIj 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILL£.  INDIANA— 80th  YEAR. 
Opemlns  Day  September  ZOtb    A  college  of  ll'Deral  culture  for  younp  men.   Modern  equipment.  Stronr 
teachlnir  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  oartlculare  address  «EOKOE  Ii.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


WiBOonoin 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Ghlcaro,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wlshln*  to  leave  their  children  in  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hlllci-est  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISOH,  Principal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;;  ;:  WISCONSIN 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

■tronr  Faoultj.  Healthful  olltnate.  Broad  and  liberal 
ooaraes.  PosltlveChrlstlan  InfluenceB.  Bxpensee  reaaoo- 
»bla.  Pres.,  Eer.  0. 0.  Qbat,  D.  D..  Greenerllle,  Tens. 

For  eirl*  and 
YouDK  W^omen 

<and  year.  Hxcel- 

lent  faculty.  City  adyantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalomeaddreno  J  T)  Blanton.  Pr«s  Nashville.  Tenn 


Ward  Seminary 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  ScIioqI 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Thlsla 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 

Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address   

0.  B.  BROWW.  President. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocationzd-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ^  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  n  eMng  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  ^  g\  nomlcs.  Art,  Maslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHUr  TAI^I^UABei:  BEReSir,  President, 

a.i^bi:bt  x^ba.         m  I  n  ir  £  s  o  t  a. 


Otiio 

^ifi^WemRN  COLLEGE 

;Sr  WO/HEN  FOUNDED  1853 

iianked  with  I eadin^  Eastern  CoUeqes. 

A  center  o  L.Hniulating  life  fc.  thou-htful  studentc.  ..""mpre- 
hensive  curriculum;  definite  religiou"  influence.  35^*  beautiful 
acres:  campus,  farm,  g-nrden.  Music  ..nd  A- -  Icpartmcnt  ,f 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  'Outdoor  Atk^tt^  ;  u 
'.iLLsium.  IIlnstrr..ed  literature  on  request.  John  Irant  *.ewmaiif 
'u  M.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mar^  X,  Sawyer.^.  M.,  Litt.  D.e  Dean. 

lUinoiB 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  JToble  Hill,  Wood«tocli,  HI. 


Z:.  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  ua  know  your  needs. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


STEP  EOPTtCONS 

CUSHIONS  ;-K\AR«SKI.IS>I 

The  Chi-ixtliin  I^anleru  Slide  anil  l.<-i(i>rt- 
Itoienu,  Y.  M.  V.  A.  ItulKlini;,  Cliiiiiuo 


EDUCATIONAIi 


Illinois 


The  ^ 

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  In  the  Liberal  Arts.  Engineering, 
Domestic  Bcone  my.  Ma  ual  Training,  Pt  dagogy, 
Llb  ary  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  In  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above;  also  apprentlcei  htp 
courses  In  the  mechnnl  al  trades.  S*even  large 
ai  d  beautiful  buUdlnes,  Including  a  Gymnasium 
and  Conservatory  of  Music.  Fine  equl,jnient  and 
superior  faculty.  1,144  students  last  year.  Ex- 
pensts  low. 

For  full  Information,  address 

A..  K.  TAYLOR,  President 

Decatur  -  -  -  Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  atSUated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
tug  School  for  Nurses. 

Address  XLIZA.  0<.  K.  IT., 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

LLINOIS  TRAINING 

ISCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

iffers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
jxcelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
I  lounty  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chll 
lren's,lnsane,and  contagious  departments,the  twt 
atter  optional.     Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-lL 
I  aospltal.    Private  duty  In  private  Institutions 
J  Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
I  Uassage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur 
ng  entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
^.upt    607  HONORB  STREET.  CHICAGO  »^ 
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Man's  Woe  and  God's  Love 


IS  GOD  LOVING? 

To  this  awful  question — the  most  poignant  and  most  painful  of 
all  human  doubts — this  page  one  week  ago  made  incidental  allusion. 

When  that  allusion  was  written,  however,  it  could  not  have 
been  dreamed  how  heavily,  in  the  day  when  the  words  were  put  to 
print,  this  very  question  would  lie  on  the  hearts  of  men  every- 
where. For  that  was  the  day  when  the  world  first  knew  of  the 
sinking  of  the  ocean  liner  Titanic. 

Such  sudden  destruction  so  horribly  befalling  hundreds  of  fellow 
creatures  and  bringing  untold  anguish  home  to  the  breasts  of  tens 
of  thousands  who  loved  them,  is  a  spectacle  before  which  not  even 
the  devoutest  of  men  can  resist  a  pitiful  and  even  protesting  "Why?" 

-h 

The  pain  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  might  well  warn  every 
thinker,  rash  or  reverent,  to  let  it  alone ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  through 
all  the  ages  of  human  experience,  no  thinker  who  thought  of 
religion  at  all  has  been  able  to  let  it  alone. 

Though  one  knows  all  too  surely  that  he  will  reach  no  answer 
wholly  clear  and  satisfying,  he  yet  is  none  the  less  constrained  to 
grope  toward  the  answer. 

Along  the  road  of  such  gropings,  however,  one  thing  stands  as  a 
certain  guidepost:  The  mystery  will  be  least  mystery  if  it  can  be 
viewed  from  overhead — from  the  changeless  standpoint  of  God's 
final  purposes  for  the  race. 

From  that  height,  surmounting  time  and  eternity,  many  things 
which  seem  unspeakably  terrifying  here,  must  appear  of  but  light 
and  passing  significance — even  as  the  mishaps  and  worries  of 
childhood  seem  trivial  to  the  adult. 

This  is  not  saying  that  God  mocks  at  the  reality  of  man's  griefs. 
But  it  is  saying  that  while  he  pities,  he  may  still  in  all  love  permit 
them  to  endure  their  temporary  sorrows  rather  than  rob  them  of 
ultimate  benefits  whereof  such  sorrows  are  by  Omniscience  seen 
to  be  an  inevitable  price. 

•T 

The  Creator's  supreme  concern  in  his  creation  is  the  perfection 
of  human  souls.  The  good  nezvs  brought  into  the  world  by  God's 
Son  is  that  no  pains  are  too  great  for  God  him,self  to  suffer  if  thereby 
the  bettering  of  immortal  humanity  is  served.  And  by  the  same 
token  eternal  Love  must  deem  no  pain  too  great  for  mankind  to 
bear  if  thereby  is  produced  a  more  splendid  and  noble  human 
character. 

Is  it  better  for  a  man  to  be  courageous  than  to  be  cowardly? 
Is  that  finer  character  which  dares  danger  unflinchingly  than  that 
which  in  the  face  of  it  grows  sick  with  fear  or  cringes  and  flees 
like  a  whipped  beast? 

If  so — if  in  any  genuine  sense  it  is  intrinsically  better  for  a  man 
to  be  a  hero  than  a  craven — then  be  sure  God  will  devise  for  man 
a  world  fit  to  develop  courage. 

But  how  may  God  achieve  a  courageous  humanity?  Not  by 
cradling  men  and  women  in  bowers  of  protected  ease. 

Only  a  world  of  peril  can  produce  men  fearless  of  peril.  So  the 
Almighty,  having  created  man,  put  him  in  a  perilous  world — o  world 
full  of  nature's  contingencies.   He  would  have  courage  at  any  price. 

The  marvel  is  not  then  that  man  is  so  often  in  danger.  The 
marvel  is  rather  that  so  often  the  loving  providence  of  God  finds 


a  way  without  detraction  to  spare  him  even  those  brief  pains  which 
by  time's  comparisons  seem  so  long  and  dreadful,  but  by  the  com- 
parisons of  eternity  so  light  and  richly  recompensed. 

But  even  God  dares  not  always  intervene.  If  he  did  and  permitted 
no  evil  ever  to  come  to  its  climax  of  death  and  destruction,  then 
his  whole  intent  would  be  set  at  naught.  For  plainly  he  would 
then  never  see  his  sons  on  earth  attain  that  ultimate  nobility  of 
human  courage — the  heroism  which  not  even  the  most  desperate 
strait  of  imminent  death  can  cower  or  make  to  tremble. 

Does  the  divine  method  justify  itself? 

If  any  would  have  doubted  it  before,  surely  none  will  now  that 
the  Titanic  has  gone  down  with  its  fearless  hundreds  standing 
on  its  deck  uncowed  and  unshaken.  God's  means  are  adequate.  He 
may  glory  in  a  courageous  humanity. 

But  such  courage  would  never  have  sailed  on  a  dangerless  sea. 

Perhaps,  while  we  still  are  so  near  to  the  awful  scene  which  it 
staggers  the  mind  even  to  imagine,  there  may  seem  in  all  this  but  a 
poor  and  even  fictitious  consolation.  Yet  at  a  little  longer  perspec- 
tive from  the  fact,  even  those  most  deplorably  bereaved  will  be 
conscious  of  joy  in  knowing  that  these  dead  died  such  a  death  as 
must  forever  prove  them  great  and  stout  souls  clean  of  cowardice 
utterly. 

And  feeling  that,  even  they  may  learn  to  praise  the  wisdom  of  a 
Creator  who  has  made  a  world — a  heroes'  world — wherein  such 
glorious  souls  are  bred. 

Moreover,  while  the  moral  meaning  of  this  great  tragedy  is  dwelt 
on,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  is  not 
alone  a  token  of  man's  perils  but  also  a  lesson  in  man's  responsibility. 

In  the  divine  government  of  the  race  it  is  a  principle  fundamental 
to  all  else  that  as  God  leaves  men  free  to  act  on  their  own  judgment 
and  purposes,  so  he  must,  in  order  to  make  that  freedom  real,  leave 
them  open  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes. 

Like  the  youth  who  learns  the  lessons  of  life  most  usefully  when 
he  pays  for  his  blunders  out  of  his  own  pocket,  so  mankind  must 
grow  wise  by  the  bitter  reflex  of  its  own  folly. 

How  far  the  Titanic  disaster  was  accident  and  how  far  the 
reward  of  foolhardiness  does  not  yet  surely  appear.  But  there  was 
certainly  present  in  it  foolhardiness  sufficient  to  make  the  wreck  a 
lesson  and  warning  whereby  similar  tragedies  in  the  future  must  be 
rendered  less  likely. 

Besides,  much  childish  vaunting  over  man's  alleged  conquest  of 
nature  has  been  humbled,  and  the  stern  reminder  of  Babel  has 
been  repeated  to  a  race  which  still  in  certain  moods  boasts  that  it  can 
scale  the  heavens. 

If  the  Governor  of  the  world,  who  has  given  his  children  such 
large  liberties  for  their  own  greatening,  beholds  now  and  again  their 
misuse  of  those  liberties  bring  down  on  them  dire  calamity,  his 
love  for  them  need  not  be  impeached  because  he  thus  lets  them  learn 
their  needful  lessons  rather  than  to  preserve  them  from  present 
sorrow  by  momentary  rescues  which  would  only  confirm  their  boast- 
ful and  too  confident  recklessness. 

God's  love  is  love  which  looks  eternally  ahead.  If  it  abstains  from 
succor  now,  it  but  clings  to  a  greater  good  farther  on. 
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The  World 


Most  Awful  of  All  Shipwrecks 

Every  detail  of  the  terrible  ocean  disaster  of  Sunday-  night, 
April  14,  has  been  graven  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  newspaper 
readers.  During  four  days  the  world  waited  in  agonized  suspense 
for  the  facts  known  only  to  the  remnant  of  the  Titanic's  company. 
The  facts  in  no  degree  mitigated  the  first  impression  of  horror. 

The  Titanic,  though  warned  of  the  presence  of  icebergs,  was 
steaming  twenty-six  miles  an  hour,  in  a  calm  sea,  when  the  dread- 
ful impact  came.  As  the  vessel  had  been  heralded  as  unsinkable, 
many  of  the  passengers  returned  to  their  staterooms,  and  the  first 
lifeboats  sent  forth  were  not  fully  occupied.  As  the  moments  sped 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  ship  must  sink,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  lifeboats.  Only  705  persons,  mostly  women 
and  children,  were  placed  in  the  boats  or  picked  up  from  the  sea, 
while  1,705  of  the  passengers  and  crew  went  to  death  with  the 
Titanic  four  hours  after  the  iceberg  had  ripped  through  the 
vessel's  hull. 

Rescue  of  the  Survivors 

In  another  two  hours  the  survivors  were  taken  from  the  life- 
boats by  the  Carpathia  of  the  Cunard  line,  which  had  nobly  re- 
sponded to  the  wireless  telegraph  calls  for  aid  from  the  sinking 
White  Star  liner  and  turned  back  on  her  eastern  course  to  the  south- 
ward. The  scene  of  the  disaster  was  900  miles  from  Halifax  and 
1,200  miles  from  New  York.  The  survivors — many  of  them 
widowed  or  bereaved — were  landed  at  the  latter  port  last  Thursday 
night,  each  one  with  a  heart-rending  story  of  the  night  of  horror 
and  death.  Vessels  cruising  about  the  scene  of  the  disaster  picked 
up  a  few  score  bodies,  but  the  greater  number  had  sunk  forever. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  disaster  was  the  large  number 
of  prominent  persons  who  perished — William  T.  Stead,  the  veteran 
British  journalist  and  publicist;  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  of  the 
famous  New  York  family,  Major  Archibald  Butt,  President  Taft's 
military  aid,  who  had  traveled  all  over  the  country  with  his  chief ; 
Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad ;  John  B. 
Thayer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad ;  George  B.  Widener  of 
Philadelphia,  Jacques  Futrelle,  the  fiction  writer;  Rev.  John  Harper, 
Francis  Millet,  the  artist;  Benjamin  Guggenheim,  one  of  the  world's 
richest  men ;  Isidor  Straus,  a  noted  New  York  Hebrew ;  Arthur 
Ryerson,  formerly  of  Chicago,  and  a  long  list  of  locally  and  na- 
tionally famous.  Captain  E.  J.  Smith,  a  commander  of  experience 
and  known  skill,  went  down  with  his  ship.  The  chief  owner  and 
head  of  the  line,  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  was  among  the  rescued.  The 
monetary  loss  is,  of  course,  enormous,  the  ship  alone  having  cost 
$10,000,000  exclusive  of  a  highly  valuable  cargo. 

A  glorious  record  has  been  made  up  of  deeds  of  individual  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice,  of  general  discipHne  and  chivalry,  the  whole 
of  which  will  never  be  known.  The  order  "women  and  children 
first"  was  given  and  observed.  The  response  of  charity  for  suffer- 
ing survivors  was  quick  and  generous.  But  against  this  splendid 
background  stands  out  the  black  fact  that  the  huge  ship  was  not 
sufficiently  supplied  with  lifeboats.  The  same  lack  of  life-saving 
apparatus  prevails  on  practically  all  of  the  big  ocean  liners.  A 
senatorial  investigation  was  immediately  begun,  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  aroused,  and  the  eventual  result  will  be  the  overhauling 
and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  maritime  laws  and  regulations.  And 
speed  at  the  expense  of  safety  will  be  at  least  temporarily  checked. 

The  Light  Behind  the  Tragedy 

Out  of  the  frozen  north  was  swept  a  giant  fragment.  Compared 
with  the  great  desolate  icebeds  which  gave  it  birth  it  was  only  an 
infinitestimal  atom.  Its  frigid  heights  were  a  mere  dot  on  the 
vastness  of  the  ocean ;  the  submerged  mountain  of  it  measured  a 
scant  fraction  of  the  depths  into  which  it  had  drifted.  Its  creation 
and  its  history  were  insignificant  in  nature's  record  of  the  ages. 

Man  had  fashioned  a  Titan  of  steel  and  iron  and  wood  which  in 
his  conceit  he  boasted  of  as  marvelous.  It  was  to  defy  the  discom- 
forts and  conquer  the  immemorial  perils  of  the  sea.  It  would  take 
upon  itself  enough  human  creatures  to  populate  a  city,  and  convey 
them  swiftly,  joyously  and  in  unexampled  luxury  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  The  thrashings  of  the  waves  and  the  sweep 
of  the  winds  would  not  prevail  against  it.  The  luxuries  of  the  land 
and  the  diversions  of  modern  society  were  provided,  so  that  those 


who  dwelt  upon  it  would  lose  no  precious  moment  in  living  life  to 
its  full. 

To  its  decks  came  trooping  hundreds  of  men  and  women — some 
of  them  notable  in  the  worlds  of  the  day;  an  Astor,  a  Guggenheim,, 
a  Hays,  a  Stead,  a  John  Harper.  There  came  also  the  humbler  folk 
of  the  steerage,  confident  like  the  rest  in  the  final  mastery  of  the 
elements.  To  serve  them  all  came  also  a  regiment  of  seafarers  over 
whom  in  authority  was  set  a  graybeard  captain ;  on  him  this  voyage 
was  to  stamp  the  highest  honor  of  a  long  career.  Boldly,  disdain- 
fully, man's  latest  marvel  swept  swiftly  on  its  voyage.  Smaller  craft 
might  give  pause  for  the  traditional  dangers  of  the  deep ;  not  so  with 
the  conquering,  unsinkable  Titanic  ! 

Then  on  a  starlit  night,  in  calm  waters,  the  giant  fragment  from 
the  north,  the  atom  in  nature's  vastness,  for  one  brief  moment 
opposed  its  jagged  side  to  the  progress  of  man's  Titan.  The  story 
has  been  told  throughout  the  world.  A  scant  700  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany found  places  in  the  hfeboats — and  the  rest  died,  for  there 
were  no  more  boats.  There  were  tennis  courts,  and  dancing  floors, 
and  magnificent  suites — but  there  were  no  more  boats. 

Heroes  they  were — millionaire,  and  captain  of  industry,  and 
preacher,  and  world  journalist,  peasant  and  seaman — these  men  who 
perished  that  weaker  humans  might  live.  The  musicians  who  had 
played  the  swift  measures  of  the  dance  but  a  few  hours  before 
made  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee"  the  dirge  of  the  sinking  ship,  and 
the  stars  looked  down  upon  the  unmarked  tomb  of  1,705  of  God's 
creatures. 

Ten  thousand  editorials  written  with  unnerved  hands,  a  hundred 
thousand  sermons  giving  choked  utterance  to  the  emotions  of 
anguish-laden  hearts,  can  add  no  message  to  that  of  the  simple,  grim 
facts  of  the  tragedy.  If  we  cannot  see  through  them  to  the  only 
Conqueror  of  Death,  then  have  we  no  abiding  lesson  from  a  calamity 
which  has  riven  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

Madero  Pert  but  Insufficient 

Mexico's  official  reply  to  the  admonition  given  the  government, 
the  insurgents  and  the  people  by  the  American  state  department, 
warning  them  collectively  against  the  destruction  of  foreign  life  and 
property,  is  a  tart  rejoinder  that  the  southern  republic  needs  no 
instruction  in  international  law  and  that  the  Madero  administration 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Orozco  and  the  rebels. 
President  Madero  seemingly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  de  facto 
government  must  be  held  to  responsibility  in  such  circumstances, 
even  though  it  be  in  far  from  full  control  of  the  situation.  If 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  be  expected  to  intervene  in  order  to  protect  Mexico 
from  invasion  by  a  European  power  whose  citizens  she  has  injured, 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  assurances  that  Mexico  herself  is  able  or  de- 
termined to  protect  all  foreigners. 

In  contrast  to  the  unsatisfactory  Mexican  situation  the  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Knox,  reports  a  cordial  reception  and  friendly  feeling 
in  the  Caribbean  republics  from  which  he  has  just  returned. 

Columbia's  New  School  of  JournaHsm 

Journalism,  another  one  of  the  professions  which  it  was  long 
assumed  could  not  be  taught,  but  must  be  learned  by  rule  of  thumb 
and  by  dint  of  hard  knocks,  has  been  recognized  of  late  years  by 
half  a  dozen  colleges.  Next  fall  Columbia  University  will  open 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  schools  of  journal- 
ism. The  preliminary  announcement  just  issued  provides  for  a  four 
years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  literature. 
Among  the  requirements  will  be  French  and  German,  natural  science, 
economics  and  history — the  latter  especially  emphasized — and  study 
of  politics  and  government,  labor  and  trust  problems ;  also  news- 
paper writing  and  technique.  The  director  of  the  school  will  be 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  an  editor  of  long  experience  and  high  educa- 
tional standing,  cooperating  with  an  advisory  board  of  prominent 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors. 

Chicago  University's  Pension  Plan 

The  University  of  Chicago,  which  ranks  in  every  respect  with  the 
foremost  American  universities,  is,  alone  among  the  country's 
more  prominent  educational  institutions,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Carnegie  fund  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  because  its 
charter  requires  that  a  majority  of  its  trustees,  as  well  as  its  presi- 
dent, shall  be  Baptists.  In  no  other  sense  partaking  of  any  sectarian 
character,  Chicago's  great  school  is  by  this  simple  circumstance 
brought  under  the  ban  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  But  where 
other  institutions  excluded  for  the  same  reason  are  unable  to  defend 
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themselves  against  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  competitive  institutions 
which  the  foundation  accepts,  Chicago  University,  with  its  enormous 
resources  derived  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  benefactions,  has  been 
able  to  estabHsh  a  fund  of  its  own  that  will  retire  its  old  pro- 
fessors upon  terms  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Carnegie  grants. 

To  begin  the  plan  the  university  has  set  aside  $200,000  from  its 
endowment  and  commences  at  once  to  pay  benefits  amounting  to 
$10,000  a  year,  but  this  capital  sum  will  be  steadily  increased  until 
it  reaches  at  least  $2,000,000,  and  from  this  retiring  allowances 
varying  from  $1,000  to  $3,oco  will  be  paid  to  aged  teachers  and  to 
the  widows  of  teachers  who  die  in  service. 

Airship  Progress  and  Fatalities 

Progress  spells  peril  when  it  comes  to  new  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions in  the  field  of  rapid  transit.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of 
automobiling,  and  it  is  doubly  true  of  aviation.  Last  year  eighty-two 
persons  were  killed  in  airship  accidents,  and  thus  far  this  year  more 
than  a  dozen  fatalities  have  occurred,  although  the  "season"  has 
hardly  opened.  A  recent  victim  was  young  C.  P.  Rodgers,  the  first 
man  to  cross  the  American  continent  in  an  aeroplane.  Strange  to 
say,  his  death,  like  many  others,  was  apparently  caused  by  a  desire 
to  "show  oi¥,"  but  the  sentiment  among  aviators  and  airship  builders 
is  steadily  growing  against  merely  showy  performances,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  fewer  of  them  this  summer  than  last. 
Navigation  of  the  air  is  being  reduced  to  a  dependable  science,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  France,  England  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
America,  are  publicly  and  privately  building  airships  by  the  hun- 
dreds. German  military  authorities  now  seem  inclined  to  abandon 
their  early  preference  for  dirigible  balloons,  which  was  fostered  by 
Count  Zeppelin  and  his  friend  the  emperor,  in  favor  of  flying  ma- 
chines of  the  French  and  American  types.  France  has  lately 
appointed  a  minister  of  the  war  department  to  take  charge  of  the 
aviation  squads,  and  England  has  constituted  a  Royal  Flying  Corps 
as  a  regular  branch  of  the  imperial  forces,  in  charge  of  a  brigadier 
general.  One  of  the  latest  to  achieve  temporary  fame  in  the  world 
of  aeronautics  was  a  woman,  who  made  the  flight  from  England 
to  France  in  an  aeroplane. 

•t*  t 

Turko-Italian  War  Reaches  Dardanelles 

The  Turko-Italian  war  has  not  been  marked  by  many  startling 
events,  but  last  week  the  Italians  evidently  decided  to  force  matters, 
and  a  fleet  of  warships  bombarded  the  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  The  immediate  effect  was  inconclusive  except 
to  show  that  the  forts  were  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  but  not 
long  after  the  ships  withdrew  the  sultan  proclaimed  ■  a  blockade 
of  the  straits,  later  indicating  that  the  embargo  would  be  quickly 
removed.  As  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  aff^ects  the  material 
interests  of  the  European  powers  no  course  could  be  more  likely 
to  precipitate  intervention,  or  at  least  intimations  that  peace  must 
be  brought  about,  even  on  terms  favorable  to  Italy.  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  real  object  of  Italy's  naval  demonstration. 

^  ►^ 

Woman  to  Head  Children's  Bureau 

Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
as  chief  of  the  new  children's  bureau  in  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  and  thus  becomes  the  first  woman  federal  bureau 
chief.  The  selection  has  met  with  general  approval  from  those  who 
know  Miss  Lathrop  as  a  worker  at  Hull  House  with  Jane  Addams 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  state  board  of  charities.  The 
salary  is  $S,ooo  a  year.  Under  Miss  Lathrop  it  is  probable  that 
the  bureau  will  become  a  highly  important  adjunct  to  the  various 
efforts  being  put  forth  for  the  conservation  of  child  life. 

Flood  and  Famine  Call  for  Aid 

Reports  from  the  Chinese  famine  districts  continue  distressing, 
and  the  responses  to  the  appeals  from  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
headquarters  of  the  famine  relief  committee  are  still  entirely  inade- 
quate. In  the  meantime  some  25,000  of  our  own  people  are  home- 
less in  the  flooded  regions  along  the  Mississippi.  The  government 
has  already  expended  over  a  million  dollars  for  levee  repairs  and 
relief  work  of  various  kinds,  and  the  Red  Cross  is  asking  the 
public  for  funds  for  flood  victims. 

— France  has  at  last  definitely,  though  perhaps  still  somewhat 
theoretically,  acquired  control  of  Morocco,  the  sultan  of  the  latter 
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Now  this  was  the  work  of  the  hand  of  man,  the  dream  of  a  prideful 
brain 

That  the  wrath  that  sleeps  in  the  rolling  deeps  might  waken  to 
strength  in  vain. 

We  builded  a  ship  that  was  one  of  might,  we  builded  it  stanch  and 
strong; 

We  forged  its  keel  to  its  ribs  of  steel,  we  fashioned  it  wide 
and  long; 

We  said  there  was  naught  that  might  humble  it,  no  power  in  sea 
or  sky — 

And  it  broke  as  a  crumb  'twixt  fi.nger  and  thumb  when  the  ocean 
made  reply. 

There  w«re  long,  long  decks  where  the  gay  folk  strolled ;  the  wake 

was  a  white,  white  foam ; 
And  the  jewels  gleamed  and  the  people  dreamed  of  the  strength  that 

bore  them  home. 

There  were  billows  high  that  the  bow  cleft  fair  and  as  scornfully 
tossed  aside — 

For  the  ship  was  great  and  it  hastened  straight,  with  no  halting 
for  wind  or  tide. 

We  said  there  was  naught  that  might  bid  it  pause,  no  power  in  wind 
or  wave — ■ 

But  an  echoing  surge  is  the  only  dirge  that  is  murmured  above  its 
grave. 

Now  the  sea  is  deep  and  the  sea  is  strange  and  is  jealous  of  all 
men  do ; 

And  it  takes  its  toll  as  its  billows  roll,  and  it  answers  with  wreck 
and  rue; 

It  has  been  unchained  since  the  birth  of  time  and  it  palsies  the 
hand  of  man 

Though  he  work  in  pride  and  with  faith  beside  in  his  cunning  toil 
and  plan. 

We  said  of  the  ship  it  would  keep  its  course,  and  mock  at  the  sky 
and  sea — 

Then  a  swift-caught  breath,  and  the  call  of  death  in  a  mocking  and 
strident  key. 

Now  this  was  the  work  of  the  hand  of   man — a   mighty  and 
wondrous  thing, 

And  we  told  the  sea  it  no  more  might  be  over  man  and  his  works 
the  king. 

We  made  it  as  strong  as  a  hundred  ships  that  threaded  the  seas 
of  yore — 

And  it  lies  today  where  the  long  swells  play  through  the  wrecks 

on  the  ocean's  floor. 
We  said  there  was  naught  that  might  humble  it,  no  power  in  sea 

or  sky — 

And  it  broke  as  a  crumb  'twixt  finger  and  thumb  when  the  ocean 
made  reply. 


country  having  lately  signed  the  treaty  establishing  a  protectorate. 
Sooner  or  later  Mohammedan  authority  vt'ill  wholly  vanish  from  the 
North  African  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  for  France  and 
Spain  want  to  divide  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  Great  Britain 
has  Egypt,  and  Italy  expects  to  hold  Tripoli.  With  stable  govern- 
ment and  modern  methods  of  commercial  development  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  this  once  thriving  region  may  return  to  the 
prosperity  of  old  Roman  days. 

— Congress  has  refused  temporarily,  and  perhaps  permanently, 
to  accept  for  the  country  the  hundred  million  dollar  foundation  fund 
offered  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  provide  for  an  altruistic  institu- 
tion to  be  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
general  purpose  of  alleviating  human  suffering  and  aiding  and  up- 
lifting humanity  at  large.  Last  year  the  senate  declined  to  give 
consideration  to  the  first  proposal,  and  last  week  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives struck  the  bill,  in  an  amended  form,  from  the  "unani- 
mous consent"  calendar,  which  means  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
passage  this  session.  It  is  possible  that  the  measure  may  receive 
new  consideration  at  some  future  time  when  no  national  political 
campaign  is  pending. 

— Apprehensiveness  in  regard  to  war  with  Japan  will  be  tempo- 
rarily allayed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  size  of  her  national  debt, 
which  on  the  first  of  this  month  exceeded  two  and  one-half  billion 
yen  ($1,250,000,000) — more  than  half  of  it  held  abroad.  The  amount 
per  capita  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  However, 
the  Japanese  postal  savings  deposits  for  the  fiscal  year  showed  a 
considerable  increase. 
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Men  of  America  Meet  at  New  York 


THE  OPPRESSIVE  cloud  of  the  Titanic  disaster  over- 
shadowed the  assembling  of  the  Christian  conservation  con- 
gress in  New  York  last  Friday.  Where  high  spirits  and  en- 
thusiasm were  expected,  the  sobered  thoughtfulness  that  pervaded 
the  city  and  nation  was  dominant.  Even  to  the  delegates  who  had 
come  from  the  nation's  remotest  bounds,  the  congress  had  to  take 
second  place.  Convention  effervescence  was  made  impossible.  A 
new  note  of  solemnity  echoed  through  the  sessions.  That  Chris- 
tianity still  holds  the  last  word  for  humanity  in  every  crisis  was 
made  doubly  clear  at  the  congress  by  the  allusions  to  this  tragedy. 

The  elevation  attained  early  in  the  session  insured  the  fulfillment 
of  the  highest  expectation  of  the  delegates.    This  meeting  clearly 


men  who  are  first  of  all  preachers  of  the  gospel — J.  A.  Macdonald 
of  Toronto  and  E.  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell,  Iowa.  That  the  Christian 
passion  of  the  preacher  is  best  able  to  analyze  and  present  social 
and  national  problems  appeared  clearly.  It  was  a  unique  tribute  to 
the  office  of  the  ministry. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  men  were  present  at  the  opening 
session  to  hear  the  report  of  the  year's  work  of  the  movement 
presented  by  James  G.  Cannon,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ninety-seven.  Five  forms  of  Christian  activity  reported  for  them- 
selves at  this  session — The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  Ph.  D. ;  the  brother- 
hoods, by  Fred  E.  Tasker  of  the  Methodist  organization,  who  made 


William  Jennings  Bryan  Addressing  Men  and  Religion  Meeting  in  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


would  speak  the  deepest  and  loftiest  truth  of  the  times  concerning 
the  world  and  the  church.  The  fearlessness  and  originality  and 
pertinency  of  the  messages,  and  the  strength  of  the  commission 
reports,  fixed  the  value  of  the  congress.  It  did  not  need  great 
masses  of  men  to  make  it  epochal. 

The  prophecy  that  this  would  be  a  parliament  of  the  real  leaders 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  Christian  churches  of  North  America 
was  vindicated. 

Themes  Social  and  Patriotic 

Every  convention  makes  its  own  character ;  its  message  can 
scarcely  be  prophesied.  Before  the  first  two  days  were  over  it  was 
clear  that  whatever  the  topics  of  the  program,  the  theme  of  the 
congress  was  to  be  social  and  patriotic.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
was  jingoistic — quite  the  contrary.  A  manifest  spirt  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of  the  nation  ran  through 
the  speakers'  addresses  and  appeared  in  the  mood  of  the  delegates. 
The  problems  of  democracy,  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  American 
Christian  type,  the  new  tasks  that  await  the  church  when  confronted 
by  the  nation  in  her  needs,  were  told  in  terms  that  thrill.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  although  the  addresses  of  the  first  two  ses- 
sions were  all  high  grade,  the  topmost  reaches  were  attained  by  two 


one  of  the  great  speeches  of  the  congress ;  the  Gideons,  by  Presi- 
dent A.  B.  T.  Moore ;  the  Sunday  School  Council,  by  Henry  H. 
Meyer,  D.  D.,  and  the  young  people's  societies,  by  Secretary  William 
Shaw,  whose  familiarity  with  conventions  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  presenting  his  theme  in  a  way  to  stir  his  hearers.  The  same 
system  of  reporting  from  Christian  organizations  continued  through 
the  afternoon,  when  Marion  Lawrance  spoke  for  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association,  Alfred  Marling  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Harry  Wade  Hicks  for  the  Missionary  Edu- 
cation Movement  and  S.  Earl  Taylor  and  J.  Campbell  White  for 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  Mr.  White,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  stirred  the  delegates  with  the  appeal  for  the  world. 

A  great  audience  greeted  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  J.  A. 
Macdonald  at  the  first  evening  session,  when  the  theme  was  "Chris- 
tianity and  Governments."  Mr.  Bryan,  as  is  his  habit,  made  a  fine 
address,  but  the  Canadian  editor  aroused  his  hearers  to  unwonted 
expressions  of  enthusiasm  by  his  plowing  of  the  deeps.  Unconven- 
tional, fearless,  wide-visioned,  passionately  democratic  and  pas- 
sionately Christian,  Dr.  Macdonald  appeared  to  his  hearers  as  an 
Old  Testament  prophet,  and  deep  called  to  deep. 

(Continued  on  page  594} 
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Editorial 


Big  Christianity 

WHY  NOT?  Big  continent,  big  government,  big  influence, 
big  industries,  big  railways,  big  business — yes,  and  here 
and  there  big  heads.  Big  everything  in  a  domain  that 
reaches  almost  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  Why  not,  then, 
a  big  Christianity? 

Put  boasting,  buncombe  and  braggadocio  aside.  Take  a  cour- 
ageous look  at  things  as  they  are.  No  nation  can  surpass  ours  in 
the  abstract  or  the  concrete  colossal,  except  in  religion,  philosophy 
and  art.  We  are  a  materialistic  people.  The  two  characteristic  cries 
of  the  secularity  of  the  hour  are  for  business  power  and  political 
progress.  Power  in  business  must  rest  on  intensity  of  push  and 
drive  in  prosecution,  the  massing  of  capital  and  economy  of 
administration.  Progress  in  politics  must  depend  on  our  ability 
to  obtain  a  larger  liberty  under  law  and  a  more  complete  and  honest 
expression  of  popular  will. 

The  day  of  ruinous  competition  in  business  has  closed,  and  a  new 
day  of  regulated  combination  is  dawning.  The  day  of  unchallenged 
acceptance  of  a  political  dogma  that  satisfied  our  fathers  has  passed. 
The  "stand  pat"  policy  means  dead  politics  and  a  retrograde  nation. 
So  say  the  men  who  would  lead  our  great  political  parties  up  the 
heights  of  international  power.  Why  should  not  the  leaders  of  the 
church  of  God  utter  similar  cries?  The  devout  desire  of  the 
church  of  God  should  be  the  triumph  of  God's  kingdom  and  the 
enthronement  of  Christ  as  King  over  the  hearts  of  all  nations.  The 
land  where  and  the  nation  by  which  such  mighty  advance  should 
be  begun  is  our  own  country  and  our  own  people.  For  the  church 
there  can  be  no  better  cry  than  this :  The  era  of  denominational 
competition  has  passed,  the  hour  for  consecrated  combination 
has  come. 

The  need  of  the  times  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Against  all  efforts  at  that  sin  is  united.  Commercialized  inebriation 
and  commercialized  vice,  twin  representatives  of  incarnated  hell, 
are  eating  away  at  the  vitals  of  the  republic.  Finance  will  not 
oppose  them.  Politics  dares  not  oppose  them.  The  only  power 
that  could,  successfully,  is  religion,  and  it  is  so  centered  on  itself 
and  its  denominational  policies  at  home  and  abroad  that  it  does 
not  realize  its  own  danger  from  these  fearful  foes.  That  will  be 
a  glad  day  when  the  bells  shall  toll  the  death  of  denominationaHsm. 
We  wish  we  could  live  long  enough  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
in  the  century  since  the  war  of  1812  presents  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  object  lessons  ever  set  for  the  study  of  the  world.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  memory  of  the 
persecutional  atrocities  of  the  papal  church  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  had  not  been  worn  threadbare,  to  have  proph- 
esied that  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Puritan,  would  in  a  century  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  city  would  have  been  regarded  as  midsummer 
madness.  Had  one  said  then,  "New  York  City  and  Baltimore  will 
be  throne  cities  of  the  papacy,  with  cardinals  as  vicegerents  of 
Rome,"  he  would  have  been  called  crazy. 

But  the  time  has  passed  for  calling  by  hard  names  those  who 
prophesy  papal  supremacy  in  the  United  States.  Walk  the  streets 
of  our  great  cities.  Count  the  magnificent  edifices  reared  by  this 
intensest  of  all  churches.  Compute  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
owned  by  this  single  church.  Watch  the  throngs  that  go  in  and  out 
from  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  early  morning  hours.  Four  or 
five  resident  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops  by  the  score,  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  chair  of  chief  justice  of  the  republic,  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  senate  and  as  leaders  in  politics 
everywhere  are  proofs  positive  of  the  value  of  solidarity  in  the 
matter  of  religion. 

The  writer  cites  these  facts  not  in  derogation  of  the  great  church. 
The  time  for  speaking  the  two  words  "Roman  Catholic"  with  a 
sneer  or  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  has  passed.  We  shall  never 
be  Roman  Catholics.  We  are  Protestants  with  all  our  heart, 
with  so  much  of  it  that  we  will  permit  no  one  to  say :  "You 
must  worship  God  in  our  way ;  you  must  accept  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Bible;  you  must  bow  at  our  confessional; 
you  must  observe  our  beasts  and  fasts."  But  we  could  be  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  Disciple 
or  Heidelbergian  without  a  qualm.  Nay,  more ;  we  would 
gladly  welcome  the  hour  when  there  should  be  no  such  names 
known  under  the  sun,  but  when  "Christian"  should  be  the  sufficient 
mnemonic  by  which  those  who  thought  of  us  would  be  made  to 
remember  what  was  our  religious  attitude  toward  the  world. 


Why  not  that?  Why  not  a  merger  of  the  Christian  Protestant 
denominations?  Why  not  a  big  Christianity?  Combination,  not 
competition,  should  be  the  cry.  The  mission  boards  are  learning 
wisdom.  In  the  United  States  there  is  less  than  formerly  a  home 
missionary  of  one  denomination  following  "hot  foot"  after  his 
competitor  of  another  denomination  who  was  ahead  of  him  on  a 
new  field.  Think  of  a  town  of  500  people  with  five  different  Protes- 
tant churches !  We  know  an  elder  who  found  such  a  locality  in  the 
West  and  returned  to  the  East  convinced  that  the  only  hope  of 
religion  in  that  village  was  a  fire  which  should  destroy  every  church 
edifice  and  leave  the  people  too  poor  to  build  more  than  one  for  the 
future.  A  widely  known  official  of  an  undenominational  university 
read  the  recent  editorial  on  "The  Old  Minister,"  and  wrote  in 
substance :  "This  condition  of  things  in  our  church  is  deplorable 
and  could  be  remedied  if  all  the  denominations  were  united  into 
one."  The  idea  behind  the  expression  was,  of  course,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  churches  and  of  ministers  and  of  expenses,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  If  there  were  fewer  ministers  and  all  of 
lliem  better  paid  there  would  be  fewer  poor  old  sufferers. 

There  would  be  no  need  of  a  "Sherman  law"  for  a  Protestantism 
so  constituted.  There  would  be  fewer  churches  of  course.  There 
would  also  be  millions  of  money  now  going  into  unnecessary 
churches  left  free  to  do  God's  really  great  work  in  the  world.  There 
would  be  a  united  Protestant  Christianity,  able  to  set  itself  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our  country. 
If  denominational  divisions  continue,  if  denominational  extravagance 
is  to  waste  money  in  competitive  effort  in  towns  already  too  much 
churched,  the  hour  will  come  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch  will 
outnumber  all  other  churches,  and  when  that  hour  comes  the  political 
destinies  of  the  nation  will  be  determined  by  the  powers  of  an 
alien  church  and  not  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  founded  the 
republic. 

We  have  been  for  two  decades  drawing  nearer  together.  The 
chief  influence  keeping  churches  apart  now  is  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical politicians.  Unite  all  the  churches  and  of  course  their 
number  will  be  decreased.  But  there  will  be  vastly  greater  church 
power. 

Big  Christianity!  Let  us  have  it.  Let  us  have,  first,  an  American 
church,  and  then,  as  time  ripens  the  fruit,  a  Protestant  Catholic 
church,  world-covering,  world-controlling,  Christ-glorifying.  The 
Men  and  Religion  cry  is  good  in  that  it  is  so  broad.  What  a  pitiful 
substitute  for  such  an  one  would  have  been  "Men  and  Presbyte- 
rianism,"  or  any  other  born  of  a  like  spirit.  Would  you,  then,  sink 
the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  religious 
generality?  Yea,  verily,  if  thereby  a  greater  church  should  be 
launched  to  sail  the  sea.  Cease  asking  such  questions.  Cease  think- 
ing of  self.  Cease  thinking  of  my  church,  our  church,  your  church. 
Think  of  a  great  church  of  the  living  God.  If  not  today  to  be 
realized,  then  tomorrow.  If  not  tomorrow,  then  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. But  before  that  day  after  tomorrow  can  come  there  must 
be  a  big  Christianity.  R.  S.  H. 


The  Noblest  Victim  of  the  Titanic  Disaster 

In  the  pitiful  ocean  grave  of  the  Titanic  victims,  where  so  many 
men  of  distinction  and  strength  went  to  their  burial,  there  lies 
no  other  quite  so  worthy  of  the  world's  honor  and  remembrance  as 
that  modern  chevalier  of  righteousness,  William  Thomas  Stead  of 
London.  At  the  63d  year  of  his  age  civiHzation  might,  except  for 
this  terrible  misfortune  of  travel,  have  looked  forward  in  ordinary 
expectancy  to  another  decade  and  more  of  his  knightly  service 
to  the  noblest  ideals  of  humanity.  But  lament  for  the  "might  have 
been"  of  those  lost  years  cannot  obscure  the  vast  and,  on  the  whole, 
well  rounded  usefulness  of  the  noble  career  thus  tragically  ended. 

To  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Stead's  methods  many  good  men  have  at 
times  taken  severe  exception,  but  from  his  sincere  abhorrence  for 
everything  unclean  and  unrighteous  in  the  life  of  the  time,  no  man 
of  right  instincts  could  withhold  admiration.  And  taking  his-  life 
all  in  all,  certainly  no  fair  observer  could  doubt  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  whole  sum  of  it  on  the  side  of  decency  and  honor. 
Most  of  the  criticism  which  he  encountered  was  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  his  passionate  conviction  that  sin  can  never  stand  the 
light;  that  wickedness  dragged  into  publicity  is  sure  to  die  of 
exposure.  This  policy  of  publicity,  to  a  generation  still  believing  in 
Pope's  theory  that  vice  "seen  too  oft"  is  first  endured  and  then 
embraced,  was  nothing  less  than  horrifying.  It  was  the  revolt 
of  such  sentiment  which  caused  Stead's  imprisonment  in  London 
after  he  published  "The  Maiden  Tribute  to  Modern  Babylon"  and  oc- 
casioned so  much  popular  execration  for  him  in  America's  western 
metropolis  after  he  wrote  and  printed  "If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago." 
But  the  whole  trend  of  serious  moral  thinking  ever  since  has  run 
toward  Stead's  great  faith  in  the  therapeutic  value  of  making  the 
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facts  known.  Cities  which  then  hid  their  faces  from  the  worst  of 
their  own  sins,  today  acknowledging  the  hideous  truth,  are  laboring 
with  much  of  Stead's  own  passionate  zeal  to  work  the  purification 
he  hoped  for.  It  is  a  long  road  indeed  from  1893  to  1910,  but  the 
brave  and  honest  Chicago  vice  commission  of  the  latter  year  came 
in  direct  succession  of  efifect  after  cause  from  the  brave  and  honest 
Stead  book  of  the  former  year. 

Of  Mr.  Stead's  later  enthusiasm  for  peace  much  the  same  might 
be  said.  He  exposed  himself  to  all  manner  of  obloquy  in  his 
vehement — and  as  some  thought  unpatriotic — "war  against  war." 
But  however  ruthless  and  reckless  the  path  he  chose,  he  was  follow- 
ing the  right  star ;  and  when  the  world  at  last  reaches  the  height  of 
imbroken  international  peace,  it  will  gratefully  acknowledge  William 
T.  Stead  as  one  of  the  first  dawn-rays  casting  Hght  on  that  nobler 
and  better  day. 

Mr.  Stead  embarked  on  the  Titanic  with  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Men  and  Religion  conservation  congress  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  peace  conference  of  the  early  summer  at  Lake 
Mchonk.  In  the  former  gathering  his  absence  has  given  double 
keenness  to  the  universal  depression  over  the  fearful  Titanic  tragedy, 
and  when  the  peace  conclave  assembles  at  Mohonk,  his  vacant 
place  there  will  renew  the  same  pain  of  incalculable  loss. 


— Even  among  citizens  who  pride  themselves  on  not  being  preju- 
diced against  Roman  Catholicism  it  will  scarcely  be  thought  that 
Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts  was  straining  at  a  mere  gnat  when 
he  refused  to  take  third  place  at  the  function  in  Boston  where  a 
society  of  Catholic  laymen  was  entertaining  President  Taft.  The 
laymen  wanted  to  put  Cardinal  O'Connell  in  second  place  of  honor 
on  the  ground  that  he,  being  a  prince,  took  rank  over  a  mere 
governor.  But  Foss  stubbornly  held  to  it  that  in  the  United  States 
there  cannot  be  any  ecclesiastical  princes  of  foreign  appointment 
outranking  an  American  civil  ofificer  elected  by  the  people.  The 
pretension  of  the  cardinal  is  one  which,  if  not  resisted  thus  at  the 
outset,  would  surely  grow.  A  Boston  Catholic,  writing  in  The 
New  York  Sun,  argues  that  "a  prince  of  the  church  is  above  all 
earthly  dignitaries."  By  this  it  would  appear  that  from  Cardinal 
O'Connell's  own  viewpoint  it  was  a  concession  of  personal  humility 
alone  that  he  did  not  insist  on  preceding  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

— Dr.  George  W.  Grannis,  general  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  has  secured  for  the  postal  employees  of  New  York  City 
one  full  day  off  service  each  week.  Dr.  Grannis  has  done  a 
great  service  to  one  of  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  classes 
of  society.  In  return  the  letter  carriers  of  the  metropolis  have 
presented  Dr.  Grannis  with  a  purse  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Both 
acts  were  fine.  There  are  multitudes  of  employers  who  ought 
to  note  and  heed.  Efificiency  is  not  lessened  by  any  humanitarian 
act,  and  human  rights  stand  far  above  those  of  personal  or  cor- 
porate selfishness.  Let  the  corporations  learn  to  put  part  of  their 
dividends  into  the  bodies  and  souls  and  brains  of  their  employees 
in  the  form  of  freely  granted  one-seventh  of  time  for  rest. 

— When  thousands  of  Sunday  school  children  marched  before  the 
imperial  palace  in  Japan  the  other  day,  singing  the  national  anthem 
and  shouting  "Banzai !"  they  spoke  of  a  "new  Japan"  built  of  better 
fabric  than  military  prowess  or  commercial  achievements.  Among 
the  spectators  were  doubtless  many  who  remembered  the  days  when 
Christianity  was  unheard  of  in  Japan.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
some  of  the  children  who  marched  in  the  parade  will  see  Japan 
both  in  name  and  in  fact  a  Christian  nation? 

— President  Taft  told  the  alumni  of  Howard  University  that  "the 
man  who  pulls  the  rope  should  hang  by  the  rope.''  Some  man  does 
the  final  act  in  each  lynching.  A  few  communities  with  courage 
enough  to  give  that  man  a  fair  trial  and  to  permit  his  punishment 
would  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  to  check  lynching.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  almost  every  instance  the  community,  by  refusing  to 
adopt  this  course,  pleads  its  own  complicity. 

— A  Cincinnati  Catholic  paper  has  been  disturbed  lately  because 
a  textbook  used  in  connection  with  "The  World  in  Cincinnati"  con- 
tains some  unpleasant  statements  regarding  the  priesthood  in  South 
America.  So  it  raked  up  a  collection  of  newspaper  reports  derog- 
atory to  Protestant  clergy.  If  the  South  American  priests  are 
satisfied  with  that  sort  of  vindication  we  may  as  well  let  it  go  at  that. 

— "Boys  will  be  boys,"  as  the  veracious  old  proverb  continues  to 
aver,  and  by  that  token  most  high  school  boys  will  continue  to  com- 
plain of  having  to  study  Latin,  just  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them — perhaps  objecting  even  a  little  more  strenuously  than  their 
fathers  because  of  living  in  a  time  just  a  little  more  impatient  to  be 
"practical."    Nevertheless,  if  the  boys  take  convenient  occasion  to 


quiz  some  of  their  elders  who  studied  Latin  a  generation  ago, 
they  will  be  able  to  analyze  pretty  clearly  the  difference  between 
men  who  are  glad  they  studied  it  and  men  who  are  sorry.  The  men 
who  think  now  that  time  spent  on  Latin  was  wasted  were  boys 
who  took  it  as  sheerly  a  school  task,  to  be  struggled  through  with  and 
got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
who  remember  their  Latin  study  with  pleasure — who  are  still  glad 
they  had  it  even  though  every  conjugation  is  now  forgotten — 
are  those  who  even  in  boyhood  had  the  keenness  to  realize  that  Latin 
is  a  door  to  the  clearest  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Roman  char- 
acter and  the  temper  of  Roman  times.  Reading  Cicero  as  a  school 
exercise  is  intolerable  drudgery.  Reading  Cicero  to  get  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  his  cotemporaries  is  every  whit  as  interesting  as 
getting  acquainted  with  any  other  human  soul.  Acquaintanceship 
with  people  is  forever  worth  while,  whether  they  live  today  or  lived 
2,000  years  ago  or  4,000  years  ago.  The  lad  who  senses  this  has  the 
making  of  a  student  in  him.  The  lad  who  fails  to  realize  it 
may  "go  through  school,"  but  a  student  he  never  can  be. 

— Countless  matters  of  importance  press  upon  religious  and 
secular  journals  for  attention,  and  the  internal  distress  of  far-away 
China  is  apt  to  receive  less  and  less  notice.  But  the  famine 
itself  continues  and  the  need  for  funds  is  unabated  by  the  com- 
paratively modest  contributions  that  have  been  forwarded  from 
America.  When  starvation  is  bringing  death  to  hundreds,  every 
day  counts  for  or  against  humanity's  record,  and  hesitating  possible 
contributors  should  delay  no  longer.  Funds  may  be  sent  in  care  of 
Dwight  H.  Day,  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York,  or  to  the  American  relief 
committee,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  treasurer,  i  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

— A  17-year-old  girl  tramped  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  two 
weeks,  so  a  newspaper  says,  and  was  picked  up  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. "No  one  paid  any  attention  to  me,"  she  said.  Yet  with  how 
many  really  kindly  people  she  must  have  come  in  contact  during 
those  two  weeks !  Just  the  question  that  was  not  asked,  the  word 
of  counsel  ungiven,  might  have  meant  in  such  a  case  the  difference 
between  a  right  life  and  a  wrong  one. 

— The  example  of  Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago,  who  will  not  marry 
couples  who  fail  to  furnish  certificates  of  good  health,  may  not  be 
generally  followed,  but  the  dean  has  added  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
clergymen  can  scarcely  give  too  serious  consideration  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  performing  marriage  ceremonies. 

— One  by  one  the  favors  of  the  specially  privileged  give  way  to 
the  rights  of  those  who  ask  only  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Passholders  on  an  important  western  railway  must  now  wait  until 
pay  passengers  have  their  choice  of  sleeping  berths  before  being 
given  consideration. 

— California  is  still  the  only  state  in  the  union  without  a  Sunday 
rest  law.  Here  is  a  possibility  for  the  united  action  of  churches 
and  workers.  But  the  law  enacted  should  be  an  enforceable  one, 
and  there  should  be  a  crystallized  sentiment  to  enforce  it. 

— Mothers'  Day,  for  which  the  second  Sunday  in  May  is  usually 
designated,  is  now  given  such  general  observance  that  the  publica- 
tion houses  are  making  ample  provision  for  orders  of  service  and 
other  printed  matter. 

— Collier's  Weekly,  which  is  printing  a  notable  series  of  articles 
on  leading  preachers  of  America,  features  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  in  its 
issue  of  April  27. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— "We  sail  the  air ;  we  make  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
a  continent  to  touch  each  other  by  the  sweep  of  our  trains ;  we  bridge 
the  ocean  by  our  ships  that  cannot  be  sunk — some  day  we  shall  pierce 
heaven  and  be  as  gods."  Thus  modern  man.  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther."  Thus  the  eternal  God ;  and  the  Titanic  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

— The  ear  of  David  thirty  centuries  ago  heard  aright.  "Once  hath 
God  spoken,  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongeth 
unto  God. 

— God  makes  the  sea.  Man  makes  the  ship.  When  man's  hand 
strikes  God's  hand  the  weaker  power  perishes. 

— Transportation  is  prince  of  life  destroyers.  Compared  with  it 
war  is  gentle  and  humane. 

— Out  of  the  ocean's  depth  comes  the  echo.  "Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God." 

— The  speed  mania  has  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  speed 
monster. 
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RE  NOT  TWO  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?"  so  Christ  asks.  I  confess 
that  until  recently  I  never  connected 
"two  sparrows  for  a  farthing"  with  the  market 
price.  I  quietly  took  it  for  granted  that  Christ 
was  making  a  general  statement  concerning  the 
small  value  of  sparrows  without  reference  to  the 
exact  price  sparrows  were  commanding  in  the 
market  on  that  particular  day.  Down  in  Egypt,  however,  there  have 
lately  been  found  old  and  odd  bits  of  papyri  and  potsherds  with  all 
sorts  of  inscriptions  on  them,  and  on  one  of  these  bits  the  market 
price  of  sparrows  there  and  then  is  given,  and  the  market  price 
evidently  differed  from  the  market  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  time, 
for  in  Egypt  then,  in  Diocletian's  time,  the  tariff  for  sparrows  was 
a  third  higher  than  in  Christ's  quotation. 

What  a  host  of  inquiries  immediately  spring  up  in  our  minds 
when  we  think  of  Christ  keeping  acquainted  with  the  prices  of 
articles !  Qid  he  go  to  the  market  place  in  Nazareth  and  inquire 
prices  before  buying?  Was  he  interested  in  knowing  from  day  to 
day  what  prices  were  asked  for  various  articles  of  food  and  of 
clothing?  Did  the  cost  of  things  occupy  a  necessary  part  of  his 
thought?  Did  he  himself,  when  he  worked  with  his  carpenter  tools, 
have  in  mind  what  charge  he  would  make  for  the  table  or  bench  or 
plow  he  was  finishing?  How  did  he  behave  when  he  was  buying, 
how  did  he  behave  when  people  thought  he  was  not  asking  the  right 
price  for  his  labor? 

The  fact  is  that  the  market  price  of  things  enters  into  all 
human  life  to  a  very  large  degree.  Everyone  is  concerned  in  the 
price  of  some  particular  thing.  The  daily  newspapers  of  a  large 
city  have  column  after  column  telling  the  prices — the  prices  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  prices  of  beef  and  butter,  the  prices  of  cotton 
and  wool.  If  in  the  morning  we  travel  into  the  city  on  the  suburban 
train,  as  people  are  going  to  buy  or  to  sell,  as  most  are,  and  watch 
the  people  turn  the  pages  until  they  find  the  special  column  giving 
the  price  of  the  article  in  which  they  are  interested,  we  see  how 
large  a  feature  in  the  life  of  them  all  is  the  market  price.  The  very 
advertisements  which  display  the  figures  at  which  clothes  and  books 
can  be  bought  today,  perhaps  at  a  bargain,  appeal  to  those  intent  to 
know  the  market  price. 

Chrtst^s  Association  with  Common  Things 

This  association  of  Christ  with  the  prices  of  things  makes  him 
all  the  more  our  brother  and  friend.  There  is  not  a  clerk  standing 
behind  the  counter,  nor  an  accountant  bending  over  his  ledger,  nor 
a  housekeeper  figuring  out  what  she  can  purchase  at  the  grocery 
or  dry  goods  store  today  for  her  family  that  may  not  think  of 
Christ  as  interested  in  these  absorbing  employments  which  some- 
times seem  far  removed  from  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal.  It  is 
very  remarkable  how  Christ,  who  breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of 
heaven,  walked  the  same  earth  paths  which  we  must  walk,  and  so 
has  sanctified  and  glorified  them  for  ever ! 

"Christ  glorified  shopping  and  showing  goods?"  I  hear  someone 
exclaim.  "Such  a  statement  is  absurd!"  No,  it  is  not  absurd.  If  it 
were  not  true  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  our  life  would  be  off  by 
itself,  beyond  the  pale  of  his  helpfulness,  and  it  would  drag  us  down 
to  earthliness.    Unless  we  can  carry  Christ's  spirit  into  the  main 


doings    of    our   daily   lives,    Christlikeness    never   can    be  ours. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  whole  situation  is  this :  That  we  can  take 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  farthing — only  a  portion  of  a  cent — and  when 
we  figure  even  to  the  portion  of  a  cent  we  can  invoke  Christ's 
presence  and  help,  we  can  lay  the  whole  transaction  before  him  and 
we  can  make  the  transaction  a  means  of  growth  in  grace.  And 
more — we  can  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  carry  Christ's  spirit  and 
conduct  into  any  buying  we  shall  attempt  to  do  at  a  store.  And 
even  more— we  can  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  sell  our  article,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  as  Christ  himself  would  have  it  sold. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  sanctification  of  human  lives,  and  so 
what  we  call  "the  salvation  of  the  world,"  is  to  be  secured. 
The  kingdom  of  God  will  never  come  on  earth  until  buying  and 
selling  are  haloed  with  sacredness.  "Business"  in  one  or  another 
of  its  expressions  is  the  occupation  of  all  humanity.  Only  as  his 
occupation  becomes  an  aid  to  sanctity  does  the  person  grow  into 
the  beauty  and  power  of  Christ.  When  buying  and  selling  become 
hallowed,  the  world  will  be  near  its  consummation  of  holiness. 

Our  Business  Tasks  Are  Our  Great  Tests 

There  is  a  church  in  Chicago  in  which  I  delight  to  worship 
because,  among  other  features,  it  has  a  stained  glass  window  show- 
ing Christ  as  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  carpenter,  handling  his  tools 
and  doing  his  squaring,  sawing  and  nailing.  Ordinarily  the  rep- 
resentations of  Christ  depicted  in  beautiful  church  windows  show 
him  in  the  innocence  of  his  boyhood,  in  the  martyrdom  of  his 
crucifixion,  or  in  the  triumph  of  his  resurrection.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  these  scenes  from  our  thought.  They  bring  before  us 
the  obedience  of  the  Child  who  grew  in  favor  with  God  and  with 
man,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ's  death  that  is  our  cheer  and 
dependence,  the  power  of  God  in  Christ's  resurrection  whereby  we 
find  that  ours  is  a  victorious  Leader.  But  side  by  side  with  scenes 
which  thus  make  Christ  an  object  of  adoration,  it  is  well,  yes,  it  is 
necessary,  to  have  those  scenes  in  Christ's  life  which  make  Christ 
our  comrade  in  our  ordinary  and  daily  tasks.  Our  tasks  are  our 
tests.  Our  business  tasks  are  our  great  tests.  It  is  the  way  we 
handle  money,  the  way  we  think  of  money,  the  way  we  talk  of 
money  and  the  way  we  spend  money  that  determine  the  character 
of  almost  every  human  being  in  our  day  and  civilization. 

Christ  knew  the  market  price,  and  still  he  preserved  the  sweet- 
ness and  calmness  of  his  trust  in  God.  It  was  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  market  price  that  he  bade  men  be  free  from  worry, 
that  he  bade  them  see  birds  and  flowers  in  their  small  and  fleeting 
value  and  then  think  of  their  own  inestimable  and  eternal  worth  to 
their  heavenly  Father.  If  we  are  called  to  plan  about  expenditures, 
to  go  here  and  there  to  buy,  to  do  this  and  that  to  sell,  let  us 
remember  in  every  transaction  that  Christ  understands  each  feature 
of  our  situation,  and  desires  so  to  help  us  in  our  situation  that  we 
shall  be  noble  in  soul  and  winsome  in  conduct. 

Christ  knew  the  market  price !  He  knows,  therefore,  whether 
we  are  charging  the  price  that  is  fair  and  equitable.  He  knows,  too, 
the  spirit  in  which  we  are  trying  to  sell. 

We  make  no  mistake  when  we  see  on  every  piece  of  money  that 
we  handle,  whether  silver,  bank  bill,  nickel  or  copper,  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  looking  out  upon  us  and  wistfully  summoning  us  to 
use  that  money  as  in  his  sight  and  in  his  stead. 


The  Final  Solvent— a  Practical  Gospel 


Second  Article  on  the  Negro  in  the  South 

WHAT  OF  NEGRO  preachers?  Are  they  really  as  bad 
as  common  report  makes  them  out  to  be?  Some  of  them 
are.  A  discriminating  Christian  leader  told  me  that  he 
had  been  assured  by  clergymen  in  certain  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions of  negroes  that  no  charge  of  immorality  against  a  preacher 
could  be  successfully  prosecuted  before  that  body,  because  most 
of  the  members  are  themselves  tainted.  Emotional  religion,  divorced 
from  practical  morality,  is  altogether  too  common  among  the 
negroes.  Every  man  in  the  South  knows  many  stories  illustrative  of 
this.  One  of  the  modern  negro  preachers,  admonishing  his  brethren 
to  talk  less  about  heaven  and  more  about  practical  morality,  said, 
in  a  delightful  double  entendre,  "Why,  brethren,  heaven  is  the 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 

very  last  place  I  want  to  go."  Old  stories  of  this  sort  have  more 
weight  among  white  men  than  the  facts  of  today.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  as  a  rule,  the  southern  white  men  are  still  too  greatly 
out  of  touch  with  what  the  negro  churches  are  doing.  In  making 
the  rounds  of  negro  churches  one  Sunday  night  in  a  southern  city 
with  some  friends— devoted,  broad-minded.  Christian  men — we  came 
upon  a  large  and  prosperous  congregation,  where  a  giant  preacher 
of  sense  and  piety  was  holding  special  meetings.  We  learned  that 
he  had  been  in  the  city  twenty  years,  yet  these  Christian  leaders 
did  not  know  of  his  existence !  One  of  them  was  surprised  to  find 
his  own  man  servant  present,  and  a  veteran  officer  bearer  in  the 
church.    One  of  the  most  estimable  and  prominent  Christian  lay- 
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men  in  the  city  of  Washington  did  not  know,  until  he  learned  it 
through  a  visitor,  that  the  hutler  who  had  been  in  his  home  for 
years  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  Washington  negro  Christian  circles. 
The  John  Little  plan  [described  in  Mr.  Ellis's  article  of  April  11] 
will  bridge  such  chasms  as  this. 

Tragedy  of  the  "New"  Negro  and  the  "Old" 

Negro  Christians,  especially  those  who  have  been  educated  away 
from  the  community  in  which  they  live,  need  the  support  of  the 
recognition  and  cooperation  of  white  Christians.  The  tragedy  of 
the  college-bred  negro,  fired  with  a  purpose  and  passion  for  service, 
who  is  thrown  alone  into  a  neighborhood  of  lazy,  shiftless,  ignorant, 
drinking  and  loose-living  negroes,  is  quite  akin  to  that  of  the  foreign 
missionary  in  the  desolation  of  heathendom.  All  that  the  prayers, 
letters  and  moral  support  of  the  home  folk  mean  to  the  missionary 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  white  Christians  would  mean  to 
the  educated  negro,  sincerely  bent  on  serving  and  elevating  his  race. 
The  fires  of  idealism  in  the  black  man's  heart  need  tending. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  to  mention  the  new  generation  of 
preachers,  teachers,  physicians  and  lawyers  among  the  negroes 
who  are  doing  valiant  service,  and  vindicating  the  existence  of 
such  schools  as  Fisk  University,  Biddle  University,  Knoxville  Col- 
lege, Atlanta  University,  Spell- 
man  Seminary,  etc.  Ignorant 
white  people  in  the  South  still 
rail  against  these  institutions, 
but  intelligent  men  honor  and 
support  them  as  indispensable. 
The  negro  race  must  have  negro 
leadership.  The  best  efforts  of 
the  white  folk  cannot  dispense 
with  this.  Simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  strategy,  it  is 
vital  that  the  leaders  be  well 
equipped  and  soundly  Christian, 
While  the  output  of  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  the  task,  yet, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  their 
graduates  in  the  main  stand  true 
and  do  the  work  expected  of 
them.  I  found  a  tendency  to 
class-consciousness  among  the 
educated  negroes  which  in  some 
places  made  their  churches 
"aristocratic,"  so  that  the  com- 
mon people  were  untouched  by 
them  Still,  even  the  existence 
of  a  higher  social  circle  among 
the   negroes   naturally   does   incite   other   negroes   to  emulation. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  with  a  distinguished  preacher 
and  educator,  a  white  man,  to  attend  a  lyceum  or  institute  in  a 
leading  negro  church.  We  sat  in  front,  and  I  noticed  two  white 
men  in  the  audience.  I  knew  that  this  was  socially  impossible 
in  the  South ;  still  the  true  explanation  did  not  dawn  upon  me. 
Before  I  could  believe  that  these  men  with  light  hair  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  features  were  not  what  they  seemed,  I  had  to  be  assured, 
"They  are  negroes."  They  had  the  fatal  drop  of  taint.  The  re- 
membrance of  them  opens  a  door  into  a  field  of  discussion  so  wide 
and  so  alluring  that  I  scarcely  dare  enter  it. 

Will  the  black  race  in  America  bleach  out  after  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years?  Some  persons  think  so.  No  new  negroes  are  being 
imported  from  Africa.  The  white  and  the  black  races  are  still 
mingling.  Many  persons  of  negro  ancestry  are  quietly  slipping  over 
the  color  Hne,  "going  white,"  as  the  phrase  is.  But  always  there 
is  that  mysterious  thing  called  reversion,  or  atavism,  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Down  in  Virginia  I  encountered  aif  instance  of  twins  born 
to  white  parents,  one  of  the  babies  being  black.  Somewhere  back 
along  the  line  there  was  negro  blood.  Of  course  the  family  now 
must  consort  only  with  negroes.  There  is  grim  tragedy  for  you. 
Apparently  white  and  unmistakably  black  children  of  the  same 
mother  were  reported  to  me  in  several  instances,  and  it  is  common 
for  the  black  child  to  be  made  to  serve  the  white  by  their  common 
mother.  The  principal  of  a  great  school  for  negro  girls  told  me  that 
every  year  some  white  man,  with  a  sense  of  honor,  brings  his  negro 
daughter  to  be  educated.  As  we  talked  a  lovely  white  girl  ap- 
proached, arm  in  arm  with  two  black  schoolmates.  Her  story  was 
told  me — only  one  sinister  aspect  of  it  I  repeat.  Of  course  she 
rides  in  the  "jim  crow"  section  of  the  street  cars  and  trains. 
This  marks  her,  in  the  eyes  of  human  vultures  who  naturally  hold 
the  traditional  view  concerning  the  easy  virtue  of  all  women  of 
negro  blood.    So  this  girl,  with  the  fine  instincts  of  her  Anglo-Saxon 
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blood,  is  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to  protect  herself.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  she  cried  out  passionately  one  day  to  the  principal, 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Blank,  I  wish  I  were  as  black  as  the  blackest  of  them !" 

Perverted  Ideas  of  Moral  Responaihility 

If  anybody  thinks  the  negro  question  is  simple  and  well  defined  let 
him  meditate  upon  the  shadings  of  the  color  line  that  graduate 
between  black  and  white.  Or  let  him  confer  with  John  Little  upon 
the  moral  side  of  the  race  question.  That  subject  capnot  be  treated 
freely  outside  the  confines  of  a  medical  journal.  Oi'. J"' horrible 
heritage  from  slave  days  is  the  idea,  prevalent  more  or  less  widely 
among  the  white  men  of  the  South,  of  the  moral  irresponsibility 
of  the  negroes,  and  that  immoral  relations — if  they  may  even  be 
called  immoral — with  them  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  similar  conduct  among  white  people.  I  have  been  told  that 
"the  moral  elevation  of  the  negro  woman  is  the  crux  of  the  race 
problem" ;  but  I  think  a  new  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  class  of  white  men  is  equally  important.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  aroused  Christian  consciousness  of  the  man- 
hood of  the  South  will  settle  this  question. 

The  negro's  morals  are  an  ever  present  factor,  of  course.  He  is 
racially  a  child.    Leadership,  white  and  black,  is  his  greatest  need. 

Certain  restraints  his  case  de- 
mands ;  as  the  removal  of  strong 
drink  from  his  reach.  A  negro 
contractor  said  :  "You'll  never 
get  the  negro  to  work  steadily 
until  whisky  is  a  dollar  a  drink." 
Probably  the  negro  question  is 
the  largest  factor  in  the  growth 
of  prohibition  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  Many  south- 
ern men  assure  me  that  there 
has  been  a  weakening  in  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  negro  in  the 
past  half  century,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  left  largely  to 
his  own  devices,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  conscienceless  poli- 
ticians and  merchants.  A  mul- 
tiplication of  the  John  Little 
type  will  save  the  negroes  from 
these  enemies  in  the  guise  of 
friends. 

As  the  negro  contractor's  re- 
mark indicated,  morals  and  in- 
dustry are  closely  linked.  That 

a  large  number  of  negroes  are 
hool  Pupils,  Louisville,  Kentucky  •       .  .  <• 

'    '  '        '     y        prospermg  to  an  extraordmary 

degree  is  unquestioned.  It  would  be  possible  to  fill  pages  of  The 
Continent  with  stories  of  successful  negroes — doctors  who  ride  in 
automobiles ;  lawyers  who  build  big  homes  for  themselves ;  bankers, 
merchants  and  farmers — farmers  especially — who  have  amassed 
fortunes.  The  progressive  negro  can  quote  statistics  anent  the 
increase  of  wealth  which  his  race  has  added  to  the  assets  of  various 
states  since  the  war.  Pictures  of  negro  homes,  attractive,  refined, 
may  be  printed.  Stories  of  college  graduates  who  have  made  good 
and  have  kept  the  faith  may  be  published  by  the  hundred.  All  this 
is  good  reading,  and  true.  To  overlook  it  would  be  to  miss  a  sig- 
nificant phase  of  the  race  question.  It  points  "a  way  out" ;  for  only 
by  the  ascent  of  the  individual  can  the  race  rise.  Nevertheless,  un- 
fortunately these  many  shining  instances — and  happily  their  number 
is  steadily  increasing — are  not  yet  representative  of  the  condition 
of  the  negro  as  a  whole.  They  do  indicate  a  trend,  which  is  toward 
the  farm,  where  the  industrial  freedom  of  the  children  of  the 
slaves  lies  today.  In  the  trades  the  question  of  competition  with  the 
white  man  is  up  in  increasing  acuteness.  As  artisans  the  negro 
workmen  must  still  labor  largely  for  negroes  only.  There  is  as 
yet  scant  equality  of  industrial  opportunity  for  the  negro.  North 
or  South. 

Training  for  Domestic  Work  Being  Slighted 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  service  the  problem  is  more  acute 
in  the  South  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  The  best  servants 
migrate  North.  I  have  seen  more  hostesses  harried  by  the  servant 
question  in  the  South  than  anywhere  else.  There  is  some  reason 
for  the  complaint  that  modern  education  is  unfitting  negro  girls 
for  domestic  service.  This  is  because  of  mistaken  methods  of  edu- 
cation. In  one  large  mission  school,  where  the  negro  girls  are 
indiscriminately  gathered  and  given  a  classical  education,  I  found 
the  premises  a  model  of  untidiness.  Ninety  per  cent  df  these  girls 
would  never  become  teachers,  nurses  or  wives  of  professional  men. 
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They  needed  ancient  history  a  deal  less  than  they  needed  modern 
methods  of  kitchen  work.  It  is  even  more  true  of  negroes,  at  the 
present  time,  than  it  is  of  white  folk,  that  not  all  of  their  youth 
are  capable  of  a  higher  education.  Some  sort  of  education,  especially 
along  the  lines  that  form  character,  all  must  have;  while  the 
qualified  few  must  be  fitted  for  leadership. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  Tuskegee  type  and  for  the  Fisk  type  of 
educational  institution  and  for  others  between — the  United  Pres- 
"byterian  College  at  Knoxville  hits  this  happy  medium — and  also 
for  such  schools  as  that  to  be  opened  at  Nashville  for  the  training 
of  negro  Christian  workers.  John  Little  sorely  needs  deaconesses 
and  lay  helpers  from  the  negroes  themselves.  The  new  social  and 
ethical  ideals  must  be  implanted  in  church  workers  among  a  people 
whose  religious  revivals  white  clergymen  regard,  in  some  phases, 
as  moral  calamities.  The  sense  and  stamina  and  experience  of  the 
white  people  must  again  be  given  to  the  guidance  of  the  negro 
churches. 


All  the  problems  that  vex  the  white  churches  are  found  with  these 
people  also.  I  counted  seven  little  churches,  some  of  them  supported 
with  mission  money  from  the  North,  in  one  small  settlement  that 
could  properly  support  only  one.  Probably  none  of  these  was  well 
organized.  Certainly  factionalism  and  rivalry  were  rampant  among 
them.  Only  such  tactful,  brotherly  Christian  interest  on  the  part 
of  white  men  as  the  Little  type  of  service  represents  could  bring 
efficiency  out  of  that  condition. 

Need  Is  for  More  John  Littles 

And  that  is  the  race  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Given  the  con- 
secration, common  sense  and  application  of  John  Little  and  the 
great  and  growing  company  of  southern  men  and  women  for  whom 
he  stands,  distributed  and  increased  wherever  the  two  races  touch, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  black  man  and  of  his 
white  brother  by  the  power  of  a  common  gospel  which  does  the 
same  kind  of  work  amid  all  colors  and  conditions  of  mankind. 


Nuggets  from  the  Commission  Reports 

Presented  to  the  Men  and  ReHgion  Convention  Congress 
That  Has  Just  Ended  Its  Sessions  in  New  York  City 


[The  reports  of  the  several  Men  and  ReHgion  conservation  com- 
missions will  fill  seven  fair-sized  volumes  when  put  into  book 
form  by  the  Association  Press.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible 
to  present  here  anything  more  than  abstracts  of  the  contents  of 
these  valuable  textbooks.] 

PUBLICITY  ^^^^  °^  religious  publication  is  being 

evolved,  such  as  The  Congregationalist  and  The 
Continent  typify.  The  day  of  the  essay  and  doctrinal  disputation 
has  passed.  It  is  certain  that  the  religious  publication  if  it  would 
grip  the  rank  and  file  of  men  and  gain  a  larger  reading  must  repre- 
sent the  human  note  more  than  school  discussion.  It  must  convey 
to  its  readers  a  sense  of  aggressive  life  that  tingles  with  vigor 
and  purpose.  It  must  represent  the  denomination  as  a  group  of 
organizations,  or  wing  of  the  Christian  army,  bound  together  in  a 
great  spiritual  enterprise  for  personal  and  social  service  and  public 
welfare  more  than  to  propagate  a  particular  doctrine  or  dogma — 
building  up  the  church  only  that  it  may  build  up  men. 

"From  what  is  revealed  in  the  questionaires  we  gather  that  the 
religious  press  must  deal  primarily  with  the  news  of  the  churches 
and  Christianity,  It  will  deal  with  such  questions  of  secular  news 
as  have  a  bearing  on  the  moral  life  of  men.  The  paper  must  be 
more  of  a  trade  journal  for  the  men  who  are  working  at  the  trade 
of  Christianizing  men  and  society.  The  paper  with  a  positive  note 
of  courage  and  of  faith,  suggestion  and  ideas  of  service,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  world  and  of  society  as  well  as  the 
■church  in  its  relation  to  moral  and  social  questions  of  today  will 
•continue  to  secure  a  hold  and  a  hearing.  The  same  energy,  study, 
art  and  activity  that  have  made  the  popular  magazine  or  weekly 
a  success  are  demanded  in  the  religious  press. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  editors  and  publishers  express  the 
■conviction  that  fewer  papers  and  stronger  could  better  serve  the 
•church,  and  that  the  denominational  press  is  weak  because  there  are 
too  many  papers." 

— "Regarding  religious  papers  these  suggestions  are  offered : 
"That  the  men  of  the  church  should  appreciate  more  fully  the  im- 
portant place  of  their  denominational  paper  in  furthering  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  powers 
of  brain,  push  and  purse  to  help  to  solve  its  problems  and  to  make 
their  own  denominational  papers  more  efficiently  serve  the  kingdom. 

"That  the  extension  of  the  circulation  of  the  denominational  paper 
should  be  taken  up  as  of  first  interest  to  the  local  church  itself,  for 
the  cultivation  of  its  life  and  the  activity  of  its  members  rather 
than  to  gain  support  for  a  struggling  paper. 

"That  the  denominational  press  may  well  give  a  larger  place  and 
•consideration  to  the  relation  and  work  of  the  layman. 

"That  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  as  well  as  of  the  unity  of  a 
denomination  the  number  of  its  religious  papers  could  well  be 
reduced." 

— "Daily  dealing  with  the  seamy  side  of  life,  its  failures,  its  con- 
tradictions, its  moral  obliquities,  tends  to  touch  with  cynicism  the 
life  of  the  newspaper  man.  For  him  ethical  distinctions  are  not 
clearly  marked,  things  are  not  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong,  people 
are  not  altogether  good  or  altogether  bad.  On  the  other  hand  the 
preacher,  if  he  have  popular  power,  tends  to  positiveness  of  opinion 


and  to  the  dogmatic  style.  His  habit  of  making  exact  and  definite 
moral  distinctions  and  of  pronouncing  on  the  moral  quality  of 
conduct  makes  him  impatient  of  the  attitude  of  the  typical  news- 
paper man.  There  is  a  difference  of  viewpoint  which  often  ex- 
plains why  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  problems  which  are  of 
public  interest,  and  with  which  both  the  church  and  the  press 
have  to  do." 

— "Some  papers,  thinking  only  in  terms  of  their  own  office  force, 
seem  to  believe  that  preachers  should  supply  news  and  be  associate 
reporters.  On  the  other  hand,  some  clergymen  evidently  want 
the  newspapers  to  be  their  unordained  pastoral  assistants,  helping 
them  in  their  particular  tasks,  regardless  of  the  general  mission  of 
the  newspaper." 

— "That  the  press  does  not  do  better  is  due  to  several  causes ; 
but  a  chief  one  seems  to  be  that  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  reli- 
gious people  themselves  to  religion  and  to  the  church.  The  church 
has  not  been  made  to  bulk  largely  in  the  steady  thought  of  the 
community — and  therefore  of  the  press  which  seeks  to  .represent 
those  things  in  which  the  community  shows  its  own  interest — be- 
cause it  has  not  bulked  largely  in  the  minds  of  its  own  mem- 
bership." 

— -"There  is  plenty  of  news  in  religion,  but  there  must  be  more 
religion  in  newspaper  men,  and  more  newspaper  instinct  in  religious 
men,  ere  the  important  service  of  revealing  to  the  unchurched 
world  Christian  thought  and  activity,  as  it  really  is,  can  be  ade- 
quately performed." 

— "The  opposition  to  the  Sunday  paper  seems  to  have  passed,  in 
the  minds  of  about  one-third  of  those  replying.  The  acquiescence 
of  Christian  people,  rather  than  the  approval  of  the  presence  of  the 
Sunday  paper,  was  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  no  need  of  trying 
to  eliminate  the  Sunday  paper  from  American  life,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  influenced  rightly." 

— "Words  of  hearty  personal  approval  should  go  to  newspaper 
men  from  religious  people  whenever  an  unusually  good  note  has 
been  struck,  or  a  brave,  unselfish  thing  spoken  involving  self- 
sacrifice.  Men  write  to  newspaper  offices  to  tell  what  they  dislike, 
but  are  slow  to  speak  a  frank  word  of  praise  for  that  which 
pleases  them." 

— "The  press  must  set  her  most  intelligent  men  to  the  task  of 
presenting  to  the  public  the  facts  and  achievements  of  religion.  This 
field  has  not  been  covered  heretofore  with  an  ability  that  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  paper  in  other  departments  of  news. 
Religion  must  not  be  played  up  solely  on  the  side  of  its  foibles  or  its 
fanatics." 

— "The  publication  of  religious  news  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  church.  But  to  attract  the  man  who 
is  at  present  uninterested — to  command  his  attention  and  win  his 
cooperation — the  regular  advertising  columns  are  unquestionably  the 
logical  medium." 

— "Ministers  must  eliminate  every  suggestion  of  personal  self- 
aggrandizement  in  the  matter  of  the  publicity  they  seek  for  their 
religious  work.  This  seems  a  statement  with  an  uncharitable  in- 
ference behind  it,  but  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tempta- 
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tion  here  is  very  easy  and  human  nature  is  particularly  weak  at 
this  point.  The  work  of  religion  and  its  claims  on  the  public  can 
be  strongly  pressed  without  the  obtruding  of  the  leader's  name,  and 
this  hindrance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  newspaper  man, 
whether  it  be  in  reality  large  or  small,  is  easily  removed." 

— "One  marked  effect  of  successful  advertising  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  thing  advertised.  The  preacher  who  is  expecting 
a  crowd  as  the  result  of  publicity  plans  is  not  going  to  come  into 
his  pulpit  half  prepared.  The  church  that  has  caught  the  public 
eye  by  ingenious  advertising  is  not  going  to  tolerate  antiquated 
methods  and  that  unsocial  atmosphere  which  so  often  stands  between 
a  church  and  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

— "A  PROMISING  effort  in  Detroit  is  the  establishment  by  the  churches 
of  a  permanent  publicity  bureau  in  charge  of  a  capable  newspaper 
man,  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  religious  organizations  and  co- 
operate with  the  publicity  men  of  the  churches.  This  bureau  will 
represent  not  only  the  churches  but  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Bible  school 
work,  and  probably  most  of  the  charitable  organizations." 

— "The  religious  paper  is  expected  to  be  the  servant  of  the  denomi- 
nation or  interest  it  represents,  to  run  its  errands,  draw  the  water 
and  hew  the  wood,  without  money  and  without  price.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  paid  for  its  generous  service  by  seeing  rival  publica- 
tions growing  up  in  its  field  to  cover  every  new  movement  which 
it  has  itself  helped  to  promote." 

— "At  the  next  national  convention  of  the  advertising  men  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  significant  event  is  to  take  place.  On  the  Sunday 
before  the  day  the  convention  opens  fifteen  or  more  pulpits  will  be 
occupied  by  advertising  men  who  will  preach  lay  sermons  on  ad- 
vertising. Each  one  of  these  lay  preachers,  in  his  own  way,  will 
point  out  the  power  of  publicity  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  religion." 

— "A  FRIENDLY  conference  of  men  of  the  church  and  the  local 
press  will  do  much  to  eliminate  the  subtle  prejudices  that  inevitably 
grow  up  between  public  men  and  newspapers,  from  which  even 
clergymen  and  religious  workers  are  not  free." 

— The  commission  recommends  to  representative  religious  or- 
ganizations the  establishment  of  a  central  publicity  bureau  (un- 
denominational) to  furnish  information  on  all  religious  affairs  in 
America  or  abroad — not  to  be  used,  of  course,  to  exploit  the  par- 
ticular organization  maintaining  it. 


gQQj^j^  SERVICE  definite  things  can  the  church  do? 

It  can  (i)  "urge  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
'social  evil'  in  the  community  and  urge  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  wise  laws" ;  (2)  "urge  upon  the  community  the  importance  of 
having  a  correlation  of  the  relief  work  done  by  the  state,  county 
or  municipality  and  institutional  or  private  charity" ;  (3)  "ally 
itself  with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community  in  urging  the  city 
to  provide  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers" ;  (4)  "make  a  flank 
attack  upon  the  saloon  by  seeking  to  have  provided  under  whole- 
some conditions  some  of  the  conveniences  offered  by  liquor  dealers 
as  a  bait  to  increase  trade";  (5)  "aid  the  city  in  providing  and  en- 
forcing some  competent  censorship  of  the  theaters,  vaudeville  en- 
tertainments and  moving-picture  shows  where  boys  and  girls  congre- 
(Continued  on  page  584} 

Showing  Churches  to  Themselves 

BY  WARREN  H.  WILSON 

RELIGIOUS  PEOPLE  are  such  idealists  that  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  see  the  facts  about  church  life.  Many  churches 
die  without  ever  giving  up  the  declaration  that  the  church  is 
unchangeable.  In  recent  years  the  laymen  in  the  churches  have  been 
asking  for  the  actual  facts.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  under  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  for  three  years  been  investigating  in  city  and  country,  and  these 
reports  are  the  basis  of  reconstruction  of  the  church's  work. 

Three  stories  of  this  sort  have  just  been  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  church  and  country  life.  They  describe  the  con- 
ditions in  eight  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  counties  in  Illinois, 
and  three  counties  in  Missouri.  The  surveys  are  made  by  trained 
men  who  visit  the  country  communities  on  which  they  are  to  report, 
and  personally  interview  the  people  in  those  communities  who  have 
knowledge.  Usually  these  people  are  not  preachers,  though  the  in- 
vestigator always  goes  first  to  the  pastor  of  the  churches.  The  most 
helpful  persons  in  obtaining  information  are  the  banker,  the  mer- 
chant in  the  general  store,  the  school  superintendent,  the  editor  of 
the  village,  town  or  county  paper,  leading  farmers  and  sometimes 


an  influential  woman.  Very  seldom  do  the  preachers  have  adequate 
knowledge,  even  of  their  own  congregations.  Generally  they  can- 
not tell  how  many  men  there  are  in  their  membership,  what  propor- 
tion of  their  church  is  women  or  how  many  members  they  have 
under  21  years  of  age.  Each  of  these  is  a  vital  question  in  measur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  church. 

Extraordinary  estimates  are  made  by  the  preachers  of  the  numbers 
attending  their  church.  One  would  expect  this  of  newspaper  men, 
who  exaggerate  the  size  of  church  audiences,  but  the  question  is  so 
vital  to  the  preacher  himself  that  one  would  suppose  he  would  know 
accurately  how  many  attend  his  services. 

Very  generally  we  have  found  that  in  the  country  the  work  done 
by  the  preacher  and  the  work  which  centers  in  the  Sunday  school 
move  in  different  orbits.  In  the  Sunday  school  type  of  work,  re- 
garding the  Sunday  school  as  an  organization,  the  laymen  of  the 
church  have  an  opportunity  for  exercising  their  gifts  and  for  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

The  special  trouble  in  the  country  is  not  "sin."  The  country 
life  commission  reported  to  the  President  with  accuracy  that 
moral  conditions  are  on  the  whole  improving  in  the  country  in  a 
gratifying  proportion.  Students  of  country  life  generally  recognize 
that  country  people  are  conventionally  moral  as  compared  to  coun- 
try people  fifty  years  ago  and  as  compared  to  city  people  today. 
So  that  our  policies  for  country  churches  are  not  particularly 
directed  at  exceptional  sin  in  the  country.  Just  as  much  as  in  the 
city,  the  countryman  is  a  sinner,  but  it  will  not  interpret  his  situation 
to  regard  the  country  church  question  as  the  evangelist  regularly 
regards  it. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  country  as  disclosed  in  these  surveys 
is  that  the  preachers  live  in  the  towns  and  work  on  the  assumption 
that  preaching  is  enough  for  the  farmer.  Now  the  preachers  no 
longer  think  that  preaching  is  sufficient  for  the  town,  and  if  they  do, 
their  people  do  not  agree  with  them.  The  town  or  city  church  is 
highly  organized  and  has  a  variety  of  religious  ministries.  The 
ministry  in  the  country  church  is  characterized  by  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  preaching.  This  is  due  to  the  nonresidence  of  the 
preachers.  They  do  not  live  with  the  farmers.  They  live  in  the  town 
where  they  do  not  preach  and  they  preach  in  the  country  where 
thej'  do  not  live.  As  one  goes  westward  this  condition  is  intensified. 
In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  territories  surveyed,  it  is  at  the  lowest 
point.  But  everywhere  it  is  too  generally  regarded  that  the  farmer 
needs  only  to  be  preached  at. 

Indeed  that  is  what  the  farmer  thinks  himself.  He  is  not  clamor- 
ing for  a  pastor  resident  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions 
disclosed  only  by  a  social  survey,  which  shows  that  country  churches 
are  characterized  by  exclusive  evangelism.  The  farmer  is  called  on 
by  the  preacher  to  be  a  soul  and  nothing  else.  No  man  is  so  prac- 
tical and  material  as  the  farmer;  but  the  religion  of  none  is  so  ex- 
clusively "spiritual"  as  the  religion  which  generally  is  offered  to 
the  farmer. 

We  found  that  in  Missouri  92  per  cent  of  the  ministers  are  non- 
resident. In  three  whole  counties  we  discovered  only  two  resident 
pastors  working  in  the  country.  Even  in  the  villages  more  than 
half  the  preachers  do  not  live  where  they  preach,  whereas  in  the 
big  towns,  county  seats  and  smaller  cities  there  are  of  every  de- 
nomination four  or  five  preachers  resident,  for  each  man  who  in  that 
denomination  has  a  church  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  causes  are  of  this  condition.  One 
may  at  once  allow  that  the  schools  are  poor  in  the  country,  that 
country  life  is  hard  on  the  women  folk,  and  we  may  allow  a  number 
of  other  things  as  well,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  our  ministers 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  country  as  it  is  to  face  the  difficulties 
of  residence  in  China  or  in  India.  Absentee  ministry  is  as  bad 
for  the  American  as  it  would  be  for  the  Chinaman.  The  minister 
who  lives  in  the  town  or  city  with  the  absentee  landlords  and  retired 
farmers,  with  the  merchants,  middlemen  and  agents,  is  not  qualified 
to  approach  effectively  the  working  farmers  in  the  open  country. 


Where  the  Shock  Was  Needed 

One  of  his  underclergy  last  summer  put  to  Bishop  Codman  of 
Maine  this  question : 

"Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  upon  us,  my  dear  bishop,  I  find  that 
many  members  of  my  congregation  are  inclined  to — er — doze  during 
the  sermon.   What  remedy  do  you  advise  in  this  matter?" 

"When  I  first  commenced  preaching,"  replied  the  bishop,  "I 
gave  the  sexton  strict  orders  that  whenever  he  saw  anyone  asleep 
in  my  congregation  he  should  immediately  drop  a  heavy  book  on  the 
floor  " 

"Oh,  I  see — to  wake  the  parishioner." 

"No,  to  wake  up  the  preacher." 
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Commerce  Plus  Christianity  in  Asia 

BY  STANLEY  A.  HUNTER 

PROFESSOR  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON  in  his  book  de- 
scribing his  travels  three  years  ago  through  North  Iran, 
Transcaspia  and  Turkistan,  which  he  calls  "From  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  tells  about  the  famous 
Baku  fire  temple,  traditionally  associated  with  the  worship  of 
Zoroaster.  Here  the  flow  of  natural  petroleum  gas  from  the  ground 
produced  the  sacred  flame  and  attracted  worshipers  during  the  past 
two  centuries.  But  the  prosaic  hand  of  commerce  put  out  the 
flame,  and  what  was  once  sacred  and  used  in  worship  is  now  secular 
and  used  in  heating  the  refinery  of  an  oil  company!  In  1879  the 
temple  passed  into  Russian  hands  by  a  concession  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  last  priest  selling  out  his  interest  to  the  oil  corporation. 
Occasionally  still  the  fire  is  relit  for  the  benefit  of  travelers,  but  our 
utilitarian  age  has  robbed  the  place  of  most  of  its  sanctity.  Well 
may  Professor  Jackson  exclaim,  "Sic  transit  gloria  ignis — the  flame 
has  perished,  a  victim  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  precious 
substance  that  gave  it  birth." 

This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  impact  of  the  West  upon  the 
East.  Commerce  has  done  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  although  in 
many  Hindu  temples  in  Allahabad,  for  example,  it  is  Standard  Oil 
that  the  priests  burn  as  offerings  before  their  idols,  and  commerce 
has  here  not  checked  but  aided  the  older  form  of  worship.  When 
I  was  led  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  Benares,  lined  with  the 
countless  Hindu  temples,  beside  which  were  many  little  shops  of 
brass  merchants  with  idols  for  sale,  I  was  told  most  of  the  smaller 
brass  gods  had  been  shipped  direct  from  Birmingham.  No  one  but 
a  pessimist  will,  however,  deny  that  Europe's  influence  has  been 


for  good  in  Asia  and  Africa,  despite  the  broken  rum  bottles  that  line 
the  African  highways  and  the  opium  shipments  from  India  to 
China  that  the  English  government  was  so  long  engaged  in.  It  is 
because  civilized  lands  have  given  of  their  spiritual  possessions,  and 
commercial  transactions  have  not  been  the  sole  point  of  contact. 

Foreign  missions  have  a  claim  to  support  because  they  represent 
the  West  as  something  more  than  a  great  warehouse  or  arsenal. 
Civilization  presented  without  Christianity  to  the  non-Christian  races 
is  incomplete.  Macaulay,  when  he  was  serving  on  the  governor 
general's  council  in  India  eighty  years  ago,  introduced  the  present 
system  of  English  education  into  the  country,  so  that  in  government 
schools  all  the  last  two  years'  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the 
English  language,  while  the  vernaculars  are  not  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  at  all  in  the  colleges.  He  was  confident  that  English 
literature  would  purify  India  without  breaking  the  religious  neu- 
trality pledge  of  the  British  government.  In  a  private  letter  to  his 
father,  which  some  Indian  writer  has  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of 
a  Madras  magazine,  he  said  that  with  English  education  in  thirty 
years  idolatry  would  be  dead  in  Bengal.  Eighty  years  of  merely 
"English"  education  without  Christianity  have  not  greatly  diminished 
the  number  of  idols  in  Bengal.  Civilization  alone  cannot  change 
life  unless  it  is  founded  on  a  vital  faith,  a  deep  religious  experience. 
That  is  why  the  advocates  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  are 
not  content  that  Asia  and  Africa  shall  see  only  the  commercial  side 
of  America  and  Europe,  but  shall  experience  something  of  her  faith 
and  knowledge  of  God.  Evidently  Christianity,  although  of  the  sort 
we  may  think  lacking  in  many  respects,  has  established  a  foothold 
near  that  old  Baku  fire  temple  mentioned  by  Professor  Jackson, 
for  we  are  told  that  by  a  strange  chance  the  bell  which  once  hung 
in  the  heathen  temple  is  now  in  the  belfry  of  a  Russian  church. 


Around  the  Freshly  Dug  Grave  the  Cowboys  Stood  in  Silence 


The  Cowboy's  Funeral 

BY  GERRIT  VERKUYL 

IT  HAPPENED  some  years  ago  in  southeastern  Colorado, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  New  Mexico's  boundary  line  and 
sixty  miles  east  of  Trinidad.  The  cowboys  had  been  rounding 
up  their  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  All  through  the  year,  after 
June,  stray  animals  had  roamed  until  they  found  another  group 
and  had  become  part  of  some  herd  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
There  were  no  fences  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  only 
mark  of  ownership  was  a  stamp  that  was  branded  on  to  dis- 
tinguish the  property  of  the  several  ranchmen.  Every  animal  born 
within  the  year  might  have  escaped  the  branding  and  could  be 
identified  only  with  difficulty. 

It  had  taken  the  men  you  see  in  the  picture — one  excepted — a 
whole  month  to  gather  up  all  the  herds  within  a  hundred-mile 
square,  to  select  each  individual  animal  and  to  adjudge  it  to  its 
proper  owner.  Some  cases  could  not  be  definitely  settled  except  by 
arbitration.  This  month  was  the  only  season  on  the  ranches  of 
anything  similar  to  social  life.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  each 
ranchman  roamed  with  his  "boys"  over  a  stretch  of  some  fifteen 
miles  in  every  direction  from  night  quarters — the  allotted  territory 
left  free  for  every  ranchman  by  right  of  squatter  sovereignty.  The 
month  of  May,  when  they  all  worked  together,  was  therefore 
always  an  eventful  period  in  their  lonely  lives. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  fellowship,  when  all  their  strenuous 
and  dangerous  work  was  finished,  the  younger  men  took  their 
sweaty  horses  down  to  a  near-by  lake.  The  men  as  well  as  the 
hoses  were  in  desperate  need  of  a  bath.  They  had  a  hilarious  time 
together,  splashing,  charging,  tumbling  over  and  fighting  their 
friendly  battles.  Tomorrow  the  long  siege  of  solitude  would  begin 
again.  Last  November  some  of  them  had  ridden  to  Trinidad  to  take 
part  in  the  presidential  election;  but  not  until  March  had  they 


learned  the  outcome  over  the  whole  country.  They  were  cut  oi? 
from  civilization  for  months  at  a  time.  And  even  when  mail  came 
in  the  bunch  of  letters  for  each  boy  was  very  slender. 

In  the  midst  of  their  sport  there  was  an  outcry.  One  of  the 
horses  had  reared  and  fallen  upon  his  rider.  The  horse  soon 
gained  his  equilibrium,  but  his  master  did  not  appear.  Several  men 
were  presently  at  the  spot,  and  lifted  the  victim  out  of  the  water; 
but  his  head  hung  limply.  They  did  not  yet  suspect  the  worst.  It 
was  but  a  moment  ago  when  he  laughed  so  heartily  with  them — 
he  must  be  merely  unconscious  "for  a  spell."  When  he  did  not 
open  his  eyes  they  rubbed  him  and  rolled  him  on  the  sand,  but 
life  did  not  return. 

The  next  morning  had  been  set  for  breaking  camp.  The  round- 
ing up  was  done;  they  had  separated  and  branded  all  their  animals. 
The  herds  had  been  without  food  for  the  last  few  days.  The  break- 
ing up  could  not  be  delayed.  So  it  happened  that  on  the  following 
morning  before  sunrise  a  fresh  grave  had  been  dug  a  few  rods 
from  the  little  lake.  In  a  surprisingly  neat  though  unpainted  coffin 
the  body  was  tenderly  laid — a  pillow  under  the  head  and  an  Indian 
blanket  wrapped  as  a  shroud.  There  was  no  minister  or  missionary 
within  fifty  miles;  there  was  not  even  a  Bible.  As  the  boys  stood 
around  the  grave  no  audible  prayer  was  uttered.  Yet  one  who  stood 
with  them  tells  me  that  he  felt  as  if  from  many  hearts  a  prayer 
went  up  in  silence.  There  were  some  awful,  solemn  moments  in 
the  presence  of  death  and  the  grave — in  the  presence  of  God  who 
giveth  life  and  who  taketh  it  away.  After  some  minutes  of  that 
silent  prayer  the  sand  was  strewn  over  the  coffin  and  the  stones 
of  the  little  fence  you  see  in  the  picture  were  set  up  above  the 
grave  for  a  memorial. 

No  father  or  mother  ever  learned  the  death  and  burial  of  that 
sou.  But  every  year  thereafter,  as  the  boys  gather  by  the  little  lake 
on  the  last  evening  of  their  rounding  up,  they  sit  awhile  around  the 
monument  and  talk  of  the  cowboy's  funeral. 
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Telling  It  Straight 

BY  MARY  ELIZABETH  SMITH 


PRISCILLA  glanced  impatiently  at  the  clock  in  the  waiting 
room  of  the  union  station.    Fifteen  minutes  before  Kath- 
erine's  belated  train  would  be  in.   Why  was  it,  she  wondered, 
that  the  worst  emergencies  always  came  when  Katherine  was  away? 

"I  wish  she  couldn't  talk  so  well,  and  then  they  wouldn't  be 
always  wanting  her  to  make  speeches  at  child  labor  conventions 
and  conferences  of  charities  and  missionary  institutes  and  fed- 
erations of  clubs  and  everything  else  under  the  sun,"  thought 
Priscilla,  whose  temple  was  somewhat  ruffled  by  anxiety. 

At  last  the  train  panted  in,  and,  hurrying  to  the  gate,  she  saw 
Katherine  come  smiling  toward  her.  "How  dear  of  you  to  come 
to  meet  me!"  she  cried.    "Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Priscilla?" 

"It's  Billy  Crymes,"  answered  Priscilla,  kissing  her  and  hurrying 
her  toward  a  car.  "His  team  threw  him  out  and  ran  over  him, 
right  at  his  mother's  door.  The  doctors  say  he  can't  live  two  hours 
longer.  They  said  it  would  do  no  good  to  take  him  to  the  hospital, 
that  he  never  would  be  able  to  stand  the  agony  of  being  moved. 
And  oh,  Katherine,  he  just  lies  there  cursing  horribly  and  won't  see 
anybody,  least  of  all  a  minister.  Julia  hurried  down  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  it,  but  he  wouldn't  let  her  come  in,  and  she  says  her 
ears  are  hurting  yet  from  the  awful  oaths  he  shrieked  through 
the  wall.  His  mother  is  simply  crazy,  and  has  been  begging  for 
you  ever  since  it  happened. 

"'If  Miss  Glynne  was  here,'  she  moans,  'she'd  save  my  boy  from 
hell.    She  would  find  a  way  to  save  him.'  " 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could!"  cried  Katherine,  "though  I  don't  much 
believe  in  deathbed  repentances.  But  poor  Billy  Crymes  has  never 
had  a  chance.  His  mother  is  the  most  horrible  old  woman  I 
know.  She'd  better  be  crying  for  someone  to  save  him  from  the 
hell  she's  trained  him  for!  I  suppose  he  has  been  playing  the 
gambler  and  drunkard  ever  since  he  was  a  baby.  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
went  into  a  church  in  his  life.    But  something  must  be  done." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be,  for  I'm  certain  he  won't 
see  you,  either,"  said  Priscilla. 

***** 

Katherine  scarcely  heard  her.  "O  Father,"  she  was  praying,  "show 
me  the  way."  Then  her  face  brightened.  "Priscilla,"  she  said, 
"I'm  going  to  send  the  Kid  to  him.'' 

Priscilla,  dumb  with  amazement,  stared  at  her. 

"If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  that  Billy  will  see,  it's  Augustine," 
Katherine  explained.  "I'll  get  off  at  Hancock  and  hunt  for  him, 
and  do  you  go  home,  and  if  Suzanne  and  Julia  are  there,  all  three  of 
you  pray,  pray  as  you  never  have,  that  God  will  use  that  child  to 
save  Billy  Crymes.  Here's  Hancock  street  now,"  and  as  the  car 
stopped  she  was  off  and  down  the  street  before  Priscilla  could 
utter  a  word. 

In  front  of  Bethany  house  Priscilla  herself  got  off  and  hurrying 
found  Judia  rearranging  the  linen. 
"Where's  Suzanne?"  Priscilla  cried. 

"Where's  Katherine?"  Julia  exclaimed,  in  the  same  instant. 

"Oh,  she's  gone  to  hunt  the  Kid.  She's  going  to  send  him  to 
Billy  Crymes  to  convert  him!  If  it  were  anybody  but  Katherine 
I'd  say  she'd  gone  crazy.  And  she  says  for  you  and  Suzanne  and 
me  to  pray — as  we  never  have — for  the  Kid  and  Billy." 

"Then  that  is  what  we  will  do,"  said  JuHa  quietly.  "Suzanne 
is  upstairs,  I  think.  Come." 

Suzanne  was  deep  in  the  study  of  her  Sunday  school  lesson,  and 
when  Priscilla  repeated  Katherine's  directions  she  looked  incredu- 
lous. Then  her  face  changed.  "One  of  the  Hebrew  judges  used  an 
ox  goad  to  put  the  PhiHstines  to  flight,  and  just  as  surely  God  can 
use  the  Kid  to  save  a  soul.  Oh,  for  power  in  prayer !"  And  they 
fell  upon  their  knees  together. 

Meantime  Katherine,  hurrying  down  Hancock,  saw  a  group  of 
boys  ahead  of  her,  with  the  Kid  in  the  center. 

"Augustine,"  she  called,  "Augustine,  I  need  you.  Come  back 
with  me." 

"Sure,"  he  answered,  turning  instantly  and  lifting  his  ragged  cap. 
"Ye  kin  count  on  me." 

"Can  I,  Augustine,  can  I  count  on  you?"  she  asked. 

"Ye  kin  dat.    W'at  ye  want  me  to  do?"  he  answered  cheerfully. 

Katherine  looked  at  him,  at  the  package  of  cigarettes  protruding 
from  his  pocket,  at  his  dirty  face,  at  the  crafty  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
her  heart  sunk.  Could  she  trust  him  with  a  message  from  God? 
Did  she  dare  send  him  as  the  representative  of  Christ?  She  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  the  irreverence  he  might  show  that  name. 


Even  if  he  tried,  could  he  keep  to  the  straight  truth  without  dis- 
torting and  profaning  it?  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  remarked 
that  "there  wouldn't  'a'  been  all  this  trouble  in  the  world  if  Eve 
hadn't  'a'  et  all  them  plums,"  and  he  had  insisted  that  Elijah  went 
to  heaven  in  a  balloon.  But  there  was  no  one  else  she  could  send 
to  Billy  Crymes,  who  lay  there  shrieking  as  his  soul  went  out  into 
darkness.  Billy  loved  the  Kid.  If  he  would  see  anybody  it  would 
be  this  child  for  whom  he  had  developed  a  curious  fondness. 
***** 

"Come  over  here,  Augustine.  Let's  sit  down  on  these  church 
steps,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

The  gravity  in  her  voice  startled  him,  and  he  pattered  along  in 
silence  beside  her. 

"Augustine,"  she  said  as  they  sat  down,  "did  you  know  that 
Billy  Crymes  is  dreadfully  hurt  and  dying?" 

The  Kid  looked  at  her  in  unbelieving  silence.  Then,  "Ye're  joUyin' 
me,  ain't  ye?"  he  cried.    "I  seed  'im  this  mornin'." 

"Yes,  but  he's  been  hurt  since  then.  His  team  ran  over  him, 
and  he  can  live  but  a  little  while.  And,  Augustine,  he  is  screaming 
and  cursing  and  says  he  is  going  to  hell." 

"An'  I  'spect  he  will.  He's  a  nawful  wicked  feller,"  said  the 
Kid  with  awe  in  his  voice. 

"But,  Augustine,  he  needn't  go  to  hell.  God  doesn't  want  him 
to  go  to  hell,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  died  to  keep  him 
from  going  there.  I  don't  believe  Billy  Crymes  knows  that.  He 
doesn't  know  how  much  they  love  him,  and  he  won't  let  anybody 
go  in  to  tell  him.  Listen,  Augustine" — she  caught  his  grimy  hands 
in  her  own  and  gripped  them  hard — -"I  believe  he  would  listen 
to  you." 

The  Kid's  eyes  grew  big.  "Geeminy,  Miss  Glynne,"  he  gasped, 
"I  ain't  no  preacher." 

"But  you  are  better  than  one  in  this  case,  because  he  won't  see  a 
preacher,  and  maybe  he  will  see  you,"  urged  Katherine.  "Won't 
you  try,  Augustine,  won't  you  try?" 

"I'd  do  a  harder  thing  'n  that  ef  you  wus  to  ast  me,  but  w'at 'm  I 
goin'  to  tell  Billy?"  said  Augustine. 

"Just  this — and,  oh,  Augustine,  if  you  love  Billy,  try  to  tell  it  just 
as  I  tell  you,"  and  Katherine  told,  as  she  never  had  before,  the  story 
of  that  supreme  sacrifice  of  Love,  and  Augustine  listened  in  a  con- 
centration so  intense  that  his  dirty  nails  cut  into  his  palms. 

"Miss  Glynne,"  he  said,  "I'll  try  jist  as  hard  as  ever  I  kin  to  tell 
it  straight." 

'And  we'll  ask  God  right  now  to  help  you,"  answered  Katherine. 
They  bowed  their  heads,  and  with  her  soul  on  her  lips  she  said  softly, 
"O  God,  for  Christ's  sake  help  Augustine  to  keep  it  straight,  and  save 
Billy's  soul  through  him." 

Then  they  rose  and  hurried  on  to  the  Crymes's  home,  a  miserable 
tumble-down  cottage.  A  group  of  curious  neighbors  were  in  the 
yard  and  front  room.  From  an  inner  one  came  feeble  groans.  Billy 
was  too  weak  to  curse  now.  When  his  mother  saw  the  deaconess 
she  came  lurching  toward  her.  "Merciful  God  I"  thought  Katherine. 
"Drunk  at  such  a  time  as  this !" 

The  tears  were  running  down  Mrs.  Crymes's  cheeks.  "Lord 
bless  ye  I"  she  cried.    "I  knowed  ye'd  come  and  save  him." 

"Be  quiet,  won't  you?"  said  Katherine  firmly.  "Sit  down  here. 
Augustine  is  going  in  to  see  him." 

The  Kid's  face  was  paling.  He  caught  Katherine's  hand  nerv- 
ously. "You  stand  there  at  the  winder  so  I  kin  see  ye,"  he 
whispered. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  she  said  and  smiled  at  him  so  reassuringly 
that  his  fleeing  courage  came  back.  "You  are  my  brave  boy, 
Augustine." 

She  took  her  position  by  the  window  which,  placed  in  the  parti- 
tion, gave  scanty  light  and  ventilation  for  the  inner  room,  and 
watched  Augustine  as  he  entered.  He  walked  in  with  a  pitiful 
attempt  at  the  swagger  and  brusqueness  he  had  always  used  when 
with  Billy — an  imitation  of  Billy's  own  manner. 

***** 

"What  the  devil !"  began  the  dying  man  feebly  as  he  heard  the 
door  open. 

"Why,  hello,  pardner,"  the  Kid  interrupted  him.  "Couldn't  ye 
do  no  better  ner  this?" 

"Why,  it's  the  little  feller!"  cried  Billy.  "I  thought  it  was  some- 
body comin'  in  to  tell  me  I'm  goin'  to  hell." 

(Continued  on  t>age  594) 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


Keeping  Pure  the  House  of  Thought 


THE  THOUGHT  life  of  a  child  is  of 
equal  importance  with  his  physical  life — 
and  far  more  liable  to  insidious  dis- 
orders. This  being  so,  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  any  conscientious  mother  should  say, 
as  a  mother  recently  said  to  me :  "I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  what  the  children  read. 
We  subscribe  for  several  high  class  periodicals 
and  they  read  them.  I  have  no  time  to  look 
with  a  miscroscope  at  everything  that  comes 
through  the  mails." 

This  mother  never  would  think  of  letting 
her  little  boys  put  impure  or  unwholesome  food 
into  their  stomachs,  if  she  knew  it ;  but  what 
they  put  into  their  heads  she  has  "no  time"  to 
censor. 

Just  now  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  germs 
and  contagion  and  contamination  in  the  matter 
of  food  supplies,  but  there  are  germs  that  enter 
the  young  mind,  and  poisons  that  touch  the  soul, 
and  contagions  that  ruin  lives,  which  more  than 
parallel  the  dangers  in  the  physical  world.  We 
are  cautioned  on  every  side  to  dispose  of  the 
house  fly  lest  it  disseminate  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  yet  there  may  lie  in  wait,  unmolested, 
in  our  homes  a  pest  full  grown  and  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  souls  of  our  little  ones  and 
spread  with  ruthless  feet  disease  germs  which 
will  find  ready  growth  in  that  virgin  soil.  This 
pest  comes  through  our  mails  and  bears  the 
name  of  "literature."  And  we  not  only  admit 
this  pest  to  our  homes  but  we  actually  pay 
for  it. 

That  3  periodical  is  listed  as  "high  class"  is 
no  sure  indication  of  its  being  proper  reading 
matter  for  children,  or  even  that  it  is  profitable 
and  desirable  to  have  in  the  home  at  all.  For 
instance,  a  religious  journal,  reviewing  recently 
a  current  number  of  a  popular  magazine,  spoke 
of  it  as  being  "packed  full  of  good  things," 
and  commented  briefly  on  some  of  the  special 
articles  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  this  very  magazine  is  in  the  habit 
of  printing  recipes  calling  for  wine  and  liquor, 
and  that  its  pages  are  not  entirely  free  from 
questionable  advertisements  of  this  nature. 

Now  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  reli- 
gious paper  gives  its  sanction  to  anything  in  the 
literary  line  it  does  so  with  due  and  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  many  of  its  sub- 
scribers look  to  it  for  guidance  in  their  choice 
of  periodicals  and  books.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  rural  homes,  where  church  papers  are  looked 
upon  as  the  family  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend.  A  magazine  in  a  city  home,  where  life 
holds  a  greater  variety  of  interest,  is  usually 
tossed  aside  after  a  glance  at  its  contents ; 
but  in  the  country  all  magazines  are  household 
treasures.  One  often  sees  in  farm  homes  neat 
piles  of  journals  several  years  old  that  are 
consulted  and  read  from  "lid  to  lid"  by  every- 
one in  the  neighborhood. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  clean 
publications  that  ought  to  be  patronized,  publi- 
cations that  have  at  great  financial  loss  shut 
out  liquor  and  other  objectionable  advertise- 
ments from  their  pages,  it  would  seem  that  the 
church  paper  which  calls  attention  to  the  less 
worthy  magazines  is  failing  in  its  fatherly  mis- 
sion to  its  trusting  family  of  readers. 

Such  a  paper  is  on  a  par  with  the  mother  who 
had  "no  time,"  and  shares,  with  her,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shirking  the  direction  of  the 
children's  thought.  If  we  cannot  look  to  our 
mothers  and  to  our  religious  periodicals  to  up- 
hold only  "that  which  is  good,"  to  whom  can 
we  look? 

There  is  far  too  much  of  taking  things  for 
granted  in  this  matter  of  magazine  quality. 
Christian  parents  and  Christian  papers  need  to 
work  hand  in  hand  toward  the  universal  purg- 
ing of  the  press.  If  the  timidity,  the  indiffer- 
ence, of  Christians  could  be  turned  into  bold- 
ness, and  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  be 
brought  to  realize  the  power  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  a  wave  of  reform  would  be  started 
which  would  be  capable  of  sweeping  ofT  the 
magazine  pages  all  matter  and  advertisements 
which  give  otfense.  If  every  Christian  home 
in  the  land  would  take  its  stand  against  every 
magazine  that  sanctions  even  in  the  slightest 
measure  the  liquor  traffic,  or  allows  profane  or 


suggestive  expressions  on  its  pages,  and  shut 
their  doors  against  them,  the  magazines  would 
have  to  clean  up  at  once  or  take  the  alternative 
— failure. 

It  passes  understanding  how  Christians  can 
year  after  year  subscribe  to  journals  that 
openly  or  covertly  ridicule  the  Christian  faith, 
and  so  subtly  destroy  reverence  for  God  and 
his  church.  "It  certainly  is  shocking,"  de- 
plored a  woman  when  some  friend  called  her 
attention  to  a  clever  story  which  held  the  church 
up  to  derision.  "It  certainly  is  dreadful,  but 
what  difference  would  it  make  if  I  did  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  this  journal?  One  subscriber 
doesn't  count."  And  that  is  just  the  attitude 
taken  by  thousands  who  claim  to  love  righteous- 
ness and  hate  iniquity. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening  to 
the  dangers  of  admitting  periodicals  which  carry 
matter  of  this  sort  to  our  homes.  Women's 
clubs  and  organizations  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding many  church  members,  are  taking  up 
the  war,  and  the  publicity  is  helping.  Often 
it  is  pure  carelessness  on  the  part  of  sub- 
scribers, and  a  word  to  them  usually  results  in 
immediate  action. 

The  future  of  our  boys  and  girls  depends  on 
present  influences  and  environment,  and  it  be- 
comes a  simple  matter  for  fathers  and  mothers. 


H  XTbouGbt  for  tbe  XKIleeft 

When  the  worries  and  cares  of  the  day 
fret  you,  and  begin  to  wear  upon  you,  and 
yott  chafe  under  the  friction — he  calm.  Stop, 
rest  for  a  moment,  and  let  calmness  and  peace 
assert  themselves.  If  you  let  these  irritating 
outside  influences  get  the  better  of  you.  you 
are  confessing  your  inferiority  to  them,  by  Per- 
mitting them  to  dominate  you.  Study  the  dis- 
turbing elements,  each  by  itself,  bring  all  the 
will-power  of  yortr  nature  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  ivill,  one  by  one, 
melt  into  nothingness,  like  vapors  fading  before 
the  sun. — William  George  Jordan. 


Unappreciated  Blessings 

BY  DAISY  M.  MOORE 

The  writer  was  for  years  confined  to  her  bed  as  a  helpless  in- 
valid. She  has  since  been  enabled  partially  to  recover  her 
powers  and  is  endeavorine  to  secure  funds  for  her  treatment. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  it — 
How  you  move  about  at  will  ? 

What  would  life  be  worth  without  it  ? 
Does  your  heart  with  gladness  thrill 
Just  to  walk  ? 

Every    day    the    streets    are  thronging. 
Armies  pass  along  their  way. 

Never  one  who  knows  the  longing. 
Never  one  who  needs  to  pray 
Just  to  walk  ! 

Swinging  on  with  joyous  seeming, 

Man,  with  movements  strong  and  free, 

Passes  heedless — never  dreaming 
That  he  needs  to  grateful  be 
Just  to  walk. 

Just  as  springtime  is  expected. 

As  the  birds  and  flowers  in  June, 

Not   regarded   or  respected 
As  a  heaven-given  boon — 
Just  to  walk. 

Though  deprived  perhaps  of  other 
Functions  which  to  health  belong. 

Thank  the  Lord,  my  lucky  brother, 
That  you  never  need  to  long 
Just  to  walk. 

Oh,  to  feel  once  more  beneath  me 
God's  good  solid  earth  again  ! 

Some  kind  Fortune  to  bequeath  me 
Power  to  be  like  other  men — 
Power  to  walk  ! 


once  they  see  the  necessity  for  action,  to  ex- 
clude tainted  literature  and  to  open  their  doors 
only  to  that  which  is  pure.  And  with  a  taste 
for  good  reading  once  formed,  doubtful  stories 
they  may  see  elsewhere  will  have  little  attrac- 
tion for  our  children. 

In  time,  with  parents  taking  the  proper 
stand,  the  magazines  must  of  necessity  fall  in 
line,  and  there  will  follow  a  housecleaning  in 
advertising  pages  as  well  as  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter they  carry.  "Back  pages,"  like  attics  and 
cellars  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  have 
a  wonderful  attraction  for  children.  It  is  for 
us  to  see  to  it  that  their  House  of  Thought 
shall  be  kept  clean,  front  and  back,  upstairs 
and  down,  inside  and  out,  of  aught  that,  lurk- 
ing in  shadowy  corners,  shall  breed  disease  that 
may  eventually  destroy  both  the  soul  and  its 
temple.  Hilda  Richmond. 

Delicate  Compliment  to  Dickens 

It  seems  that  there  are  still  some  stories  to 
be  told  of  Dickens,  although  probably  none  of 
them  are  quite  new.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  reports  a  recent  dinner  at  Delmonico's  in 
aid  of  the  Dickens  fund.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who  told  of  a  rail- 
road journey  she  took  with  the  novelist  when 
she  was  "a  mere  slip  of  a  girl." 

Dickens  gave  a  reading  in  Portland,  but  Mrs. 
Riggs  was  considered  too  young  to  go.  The 
next  morning  she  and  her  mother  were  on  the 
same  train  with  him.  "An  unaccountable  im- 
pulse drew  me  toward  him,  and  when  I  saw 
a  vacant  seat  next  to  him  I  promptly  dropped 
into  it,"  she  said. 

After  a  while  he  turned  from  the  window, 
and  she  heard  his  surprised  tones  :  "Bless  my 
soul,  however  did  you  come  here?"  Before 
long  she  was  telling  him  how  much  she  enjoyed 
his  books,  especially  "David  Copperfield" — all 
except  some  of  the  very,  very  long  parts,  which 
seemed  a  little  dull.  "And  which  are  those?" 
asked  Dickens,  pulling  out  a  notebook,  ap- 
parently pleased  at  taking  hints  from  this  youth- 
ful critic.  And  when,  after  a  long  talk,  she 
started  to  run  away,  because  she  had  "forgot 
all  about  her  mother.''  Dickens  exclaimed : 
"Forgot  your  mother?  Why,  my  dear  little 
person,  you  are  a  past  mistress  in  the  art  of 
flattery." 

Why  Not  Trust  in  Him? 

We  say  that  we  are  Christians,  and  yet  what 
a  vast  portion  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  anxious 
and  useless  forebodings  concerning  the  future, 
either  our  own  or  that  of  our  dear  ones  !  Pres- 
ent joys,  present  blessings  slip  by,  writes 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  we  miss  half  their  sweet 
flavor,  and  all  for  want  of  faith  in  him  who 
provides  for  the  tiniest  insect  in  the  sunbeam. 
Oh,  when  shall  we  learn  the  sweet  trust  in  God 
our  little  children  teach  us  every  day  by  their 
confiding  faith  in  us?  We  who  are  so  mutable, 
so  faulty,  so  irritable,  so  unjust ;  and  he  who  is 
so  watchful,  so  pitiful,  so  loving,  so  forgiving! 
Why  can  not  we,  slipping  our  hand  into  his 
each  day,  walk  trustingly  over  that  day's  ap- 
pointed path,  thorny  or  flowery,  crooked  or 
straight,  knowing  that  evening  will  bring  us 
sleep,  peace  and  home  ? 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

Help  for  ostrich  plumes  out  of  curl  has  been 
found  in  putting  them  in  a  hot  oven,  leaving 
the  door  open  and  watching  carefully  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

A  piece  of  ordinary  court  plaster  the  size  of 
a  dime  put  over  the  portion  of  the  forefinger 
liable  to  pricks  in  sewing  has  been  found  a 
satisfactory  protection. 

Whiting  mixed  with  warm  water  to  form  a 
paste  makes  an  excellent  cleanser  for  white 
paint.  A  thorough  rinsing  with  cold  water 
should  follow  application. 

To  poach  an  egg  successfully,  so  that  it  will 
be  attractively  even  and  round,  salt  the  water 
and  then  stir  it  vigorously  until  it  moves  about 
the  pan  in  the  form  of  a  whirlpool.  Drop 
the  egg  in  the  very  center  of  this  and  let 
stand,  without  boiling,  till  the  white  is  set. 
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Two  Little  Japanese  Beggars 


BY  MRS.  H. 

PART  II. 

YOU  WILL  remember  that  I  told  you  we 
feared  the  Japanese,  and  especially  the 
policemen,  would  be  angry  with  us  for 
taking  the  boy  and  caring  for  him  after  a  police- 
man had  forbidden  him  to  come  to  our  part 
of  the  city  ;  so  you  can  guess  how  pleased  and 


Esuki  San,  Mrs.  Koshiyama  and  Taro  San 

surprised  we  were  in  a  day  or  two  to  have  a 
ipoliceman  come  to  our  house  and  tell  us  that 
there  was  another  little  beggar  boy  in  the  city, 
■somewhat  larger  than  Esuki  San,  who  was 
meeding  care  just  as  much ;  and  he  told  us 
•where  to  find  him. 

But  before  telling  of  this  second  child  I 
■want  to  tell  you  some  things  about  Yamada, 
'the  city  where  we  lived. 

What  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and  Rome 
is  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Yamada  is  to  all 
Japanese.  Every  Japanese  tries  to  go  to 
Yamada  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime,  and  every 


year  if  he  can.  The  more  wealthy  go  by  rail, 
but  there  are  swarms  of  pilgrims  who  come  on 
foot  from  every  part  of  Japan. 

What  do  the  pilgrims,  from  princes  down  to 
the  lowest  classes,  really  do  and  see  at  Yamada? 
you  may  ask.  I  will  tell  you  some  things  you 
would  see  if  you  were  to  come  with  them  for 
a  day. 

The  streets  of  Yamada  are  like  those  of 
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any  other  city  in  Japan.  They  are  narrow, 
have  low,  tile-roofed  houses,  and  about  the 
yards  are  tall,  tight,  board  fences,  smoked  and 
charred  black  by  fire  to  make  them  last  longer, 
I;ecause  the  people  cannot  afford  to  paint  them. 
There  is  rarely  a  horse  in  sight,  but  a  perfect 
jam  of  drays  all  pulled  by  men  fills  the  streets. 
Occasionally  a  man  pulling  a  little  two-wheeled 
buggy  such  as  people  ride  in  has  a  dog  to  help 
him  pull,  but  never  a  horse. 

Now,  if  you  take  one  of  these  little  buggies 
and  follow  the  pilgrims  on  the  road  you  will 
probably  come  first  to  a  temple  called  Geku 
San.  You  will  have  to  leave  all  of  your 
baggage  at  the  gate,  as  the  guards  tell  you,  pass 
a  line  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  are  always 
on  duty  at  these  sacred  places,  and  go  into  most 
l)eautiful  grounds  along  a  path  through  a  won- 
derful grove  of  old,  old  trees. 

You  will  see  little  wooden  arches  a  foot  or 
so  high  leaning  against  some  of  the  trees,  and 
beside  them  tiny  plates  or  bowls  of  rice.  This 
means  that  such  trees  are  thought  to  have  the 
spirit  of  some  god  in  them  and  are  therefore 
worshiped. 

You  will  notice,  too,  little  stables  with  one 
horse  in  each  here  and  there  along  the  paths. 
The  Japanese  think  that  the  gods  ride  these 
sacred  horses.  Sometimes  not  a  horse  is  to  be 
seen  ;  then  the  priests  tell  the  people  that  the 
gods  are  riding  them. 

Besides  sacred  horses  there  are  sacred  fish 
and  chickens.    These  are  presents  to  the  gods. 

There  is  a  stone  at  one  corner  of  the  temple 
yard  about  three  feet  tall,  with  a  base  two  or 
three  square  feet.  This  stone  is  finely  polished 
on  one  side,  having  been  rubbed  smooth  by 
human  hands.  Think  of  the  ages  that  hands 
have  rubbed  that  stone  to  have  changed  it  from 
one  of  ordinary  roughness  to  a  smoothness  of 
polished  marble !  The  Japanese  believe  that 
this  stone  has  power  to  heal  all  kinds  of  dis- 
eases. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  high  board  fence, 
and  by  an  open  gate  in  it  stands  a  man  who 
commands  everyone  to  smooth  out  his  kimono 
before  going  through. 

Just  beyond  the  gate  is  another  high  fence, 
and  in  its  opened  gate  hangs  a  spotlessly  white 
curtain.    Before  this  curtain  the  pilgrims  kneel 


and  clap  their  hands  to  make  the  gods  give 
attention  while  they  pray.  Before  the  curtain 
they  toss  a  few  coins,  worth  one  twentieth  of 
a  cent  each,  and  are  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next 
temple.  They  never  enter  the  temple  ;  indeed, 
they  never  see  it.  The  fence  and  the  curtain 
hide  it  completely. 

Some  distance  from  Geku  San  is  another 
temple  named  Naiku  San.   All  pilgrims  go  there 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

A  BETTER  WAY 

He  lost  the  game ;  no  matter  for  that — 
He  kept  his  temper,  and  swung  his  hat 
To  cheer  the  winners.     A  better  way 
Than   to   lose   his  temper  and  win   the  day. 


to  worship,  and  finally  they  go  out  a  few 
miles  from  Naiku  San  to  the  seashore,  near 
which,  standing  out  in  the  water,  are  two 
sacred  rocks  which  represent  man  and  wife. 
They  are  tied  together  with  a  sagging  rope  of 
straw  and  are  called  Futami. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  our  second  little  beggar 
boy.  He  lived  with  his  father  and  mother  in 
his  babyhood  beyond  Wakayama,  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southwest  of  Yamada. 

When  he  was  about  10  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  he  and  his  mother  started  out  from 
home  on  foot,  with  almost  no  money,  to  walk 
all  the  way  to  Yamada  and  back,  in  order  that 
they  might  pray  at  Naiku  San,  Geku  San  and 
Futami  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  father's 
soul. 

The  little  boy  and  his  mother  walked  days 
and  days  and  slept  where  they  could  at  night. 


Geku  San,  the  Temple 

At  last  the  mother  was  so  tired  that  she  could 
go  no  farther,  and  not  far  from  Yamada  she 
sickened  and  died. 

And  now  the  little  boy  was  all  alone.  What 
should  he  do  ?  His  mother  must  often  have 
talked  with  him  about  the  importance  of  pray- 
ing at  Yamada,  for  the  child  went  on  all  alone 
and  prayed  for  his  father  at  this  sacred  place. 
And  then  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  next.  Now 
that  his  mother  was  dead  there  was  no  one  left 
at  home  for  him  to  go  back  to ;  and  besides,  it 
was  too  long  a  journey  for  a  child  to  make 
alone  even  if  he  had  known  the  way. 

His  face  became  sad  and  troubled,  his  clothes 
were  dirty,  and  he  was  always  hungry.  He  was 
no  beggar  by  birth,  as  little  Esuki  San  was, 
yet  beg  he  must,  or  starve. 

You  remember  that  the  policeman  said  there 
was  another  child  that  was  suffering?  This 
was  the  child,  yet  when  we  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  us  he  said  he  didn't  need  any  help. 

Finally  he  was  persuaded  to  come,  and  al- 
though he  was  not  so  filthy  as  Esuki  San,  yet 
he  had  been  denied  the  public  bath  on  account 
of  his  uncleanness.  He  was  pitifully  in  need 
of  food  and  clothes. 

We  treated  him  exactly  as  we  did  Esuki 
San.  We  scrubbed  him  and  dressed  him  in 
new,  clean  clothes  and  gave  him  plenty  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Koshiyama  took  both  children  to  her 
house,  where  we  paid  her  for  boarding  them. 
Esuki  became  fat  and  happy,  but  the  other  little 
boy,  Taro,  was  too  old  soon  to  forget  his 
father's  death  and  his  mother's  sad  end. 

When  the  Japanese  of  Yamada  heard  what 
we  had  done  for  the  two  boys  they  were  both 
puzzled  and  pleased.  They  had  joined  with  the 
children  in  stoning  the  little  beggars,  but  they 
were  equally  willing  to  join  with  us  in  making 
them  comfortable. 

They  sent  us  clothes  of  all  sizes  and  kinds, 
and  some  even  brought  us  money.  A  story 
about  the  children  and  their  new  home  appeared 
in  the  Japanese  daily  paper  of  Yamada,  and  the 
people  of  the  city  appreciated  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  the  gospel  of  Jesus  had  reached  the 
poor. 

Our  next  question  was  what  to  do  with  them. 
Mrs.   Koshiyama  was  only  keeping  them  till 
some  place  could  be  found  elsewhere.    We  did 
{Continued  on  page  594) 


Futami,  the  Sacred  Rocks  of  Yamada 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Summer  in  Palestine 

A  Journalist  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  Arthur 
Copping.  A  modest  title  for  a  very  charming 
book,  illustrated  in  colors  by  Arnold  Copping, 
the  brother  of  the  writer.  Although  books 
upon  Palestine  seem  to  be  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries there  are  few  as  readable  as  this,  for 
it  exhibits  the  saving  grace  of  humor  in  a 
marked  degree.  Mr.  Copping  went  prepared  to 
enjoy  his  outing,  and  he  makes  his  reader  enjoy 
it.  He  visited  Egypt  on  his  way  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  great  pyramid  was  too 
much  for  him,  just  as  later  he  confesses  the 
mysteries  of  horsemanship  not  to  be  mastered  in 
three  lessons  at  a  guinea  the  lesson.  To  most 
Americans  horse-wrestling  seems  like  reading 
and  writing  in  the  eye  of  Shakespeare's  clown  ; 
that  is,  to  "come  by  nature."  But  one  must 
advise  the  tourist  who  meditates  a  trip  through 
Galilee  and  Samaria  to  get  accustomed  to  bridle 
rein  and  stirrup  before  reaching  Haifa,  so  that 
he  will  not  need  to  have  his  mule  led  out  beyond 
the  city  gates  before  venturing  to  mount.  The 
interviews  between  the  author  and  the  natives, 
sheik  and  fellah,  are  pleasant  reading  in  their 
revealment  of  the  wide  angle  made  by  the  city 
culture  of  the  twentieth  century  after  Christ 
and  the  old  nomadic  existence  of  the  twentieth 
century  before  Christ.  But  Mr.  Copping  never 
writes  with  patronage.  He  wishes  to  under- 
stand his  Syrian  cook  and  Arab  dragoman  and 
Soudanese  muleteer,  and  admirably  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  The  beautiful  pictures  by  Arnold 
Copping  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
volume,  twenty  of  them  being  in  water  colors 
and  a  hundred  or  more  well-defined  pen  and 
ink  sketches.  The  journey  was  fortunately 
taken  before  the  summer  sun  had  burned  the 
land  bare,  and  we  have  in  consequence  green 
valleys  and  purple  mountains,  plains  carpeted 
with  flowers  and  hills  crowned  with  orchards  in 
full  bloom.  The  author  declares  in  his  last 
line  that  his  summer  in  Palestine  was  the  most 
glorious  summer  of  his  life,  as  one  can  well 
believe  who  reads  the  bright,  crisp,  vivacious 
narrative.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Recent  Fiction 

Vistas  of  New  York,  by  Brander  Matthews. 
Various  aspects  of  New  York  life  are  repre- 
sented in  these  twelve  stories,  some  of  which 
Mr.  Matthews  wrote  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  others  of  which  have  been  done 
in  the  last  few  months.  [Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Adjustment,  by  Marguerite  Bryant,  is 
an  interesting  new  story  b>  the  author  of 
"Christopher  Hibbault :  Roadmaker,"  relating 
the  life  stories  of  two  unusual  English  women, 
a  mother  and  daughter,  both  endowed  with 
strong  personality  and  individualism.  [Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Stake,  by  Jay  Cady,  has  some  of  the 
fascination  of  a  modern  Robinson  Crusoe.  Its 
hero  is  stranded  off  the  coast  of  New  England 
with  a  girl  whom  he  rescues  from  shipwreck ; 
and  their  consequent  adventures  are  vigorously 
thrilling.  [George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 

The  Bandbox,  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance.  A 
theft,  a  mystery,  a  transatlantic  chase  and  a 
magic  solution — all  this  happens  to  an  American 
author  and  his  actress  fiancee  in  a  novel  of 
rapid  action  vibrating  between  London  and 
New  York.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.25  net. 

The  Position  of  Peggy,  by  Leonard  Merrick. 
A  novel  of  London  stage  life,  combining  ar- 
tistically the  elements  of  comedy,  satire,  sordid 
realism,  and  containing  a  charming  love  story  as 
well  as  some  very  shrewd  character-drawing. 
[Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

Dorinda's  Birthday,  by  Charles  Lee,  is  de- 
lightfully fresh  and  vivid,  the  kind  of  book 
that  is  rampant  with  youth  and  that  lends  itself 
to  the  mood  of  a  spring  day.  It  is  a  love  idyl 
of  a  Cornish  fishing  village.  [E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Red  Revenge,  by  Charles  E.  Pearce,  deals 
with  more  of  the  tragic  events  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  for  which  the  author's  "Love  Besieged" 
will  be  remembered.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    $1.20  net. 


Young  Beck,  by  McDonnell  Bodkin.  It  is  a 
new  venture — this  of  a  university  student  in  the 
role  of  detective ;  and  it  is  full  of  effective 
material  for  a  thrilling  tale.  Beck  plies  his  art 
at  Cambridge,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  cheating 
students,  jewel  robbers,  kidnapers  and  other 
skilled  criminals.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Beyond  the  Law,  by  Miriam  Alexander.  Ire- 
land in  the  days  of  William  of  Orange's  rule  in 
England  is  the  scene  of  this  well  written  tale 
of  adventure,  which  has  been  awarded  the  Mel- 
rose prize  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  William 
J.  Locke,  A.  C.  Benson  and  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Breaking  Point,  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
portrays  the  spiritual  struggle  between  a  worldly 
woman  and  a  minister.  The  interest  of  the 
story  disguises  to  a  certain  degree  a  technique 
that  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  [Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

For  the  Young  People 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  for  Young 
People,  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  No 
way  of  impressing  history  upon  young  people  is 
comparable  to  that  of  allowing  them  to  portray 
it.  Mrs.  Mackay's  patriotic  one-act  plays,  based 
upon  such  stirring  episodes  as  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  Pocahontas's  saving  of  Captain  Smith, 
etc.,  will  admirably  serve  this  function.  They 
are  appropriate  for  home  or  school  use.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Baron's  Heir,  by  Alice  Wilson  Fox,  is 
a  pleasant  little  romance  of  the  day  of  plumed 
knights  and  fortified  castles.  Good  Sir  Thomas 
More  of  Utopian  fame  dominates  these  pages 
of  stirring  adventure ;  and  some  quaint  little 
sixteenth  century  children  help  to  vivify  the 
home  life  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

An  Artist  at  the  Zoo,  by  Harry  B.  Brad- 
ford. Drawing  and  descriptions  of  animals  in 
the  Washington  Zoological  park.  An  admirable 
book  to  use  in  connection  with  young  people's 
work  in  natural  history.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

The  Armv  of  God,  by  S.  B.  Macy,  relates 
for  children,  in  simple  language  and  excellent 
style,  the  story  of  the  church  during  the  first 
six  centuries.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Danish  Fairy  Tales,  translated  by  J.  Grant 
Cramer.  A  collection  of  the  quaint,  poetic,  ten- 
der stories  typical  of  Danish  fairy  lore.  [Rich- 
ard G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Tolstey's  Achievement 

What  Tolstoy  Taught,  by  Bolton  Hall. 
With  Tolstoy  it  is  the  failure  that  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  achievement.  To  have  presented  his 
contemporaries  with  a  smooth,  well  rounded 
philosophy,  either  Epicurean  or  stoic,  would 
have  been  a  cheap  and  easy  thing.  To  place 
one's  self,  while  in  the  world  of  sense,  squarely 
against  that  world,  to  defy  one's  environment 
while  still  in  its  power,  is  a  very  different  thing, 
a  higher  thing  surely,  if  we  believe  there  is  a 
spiritual  realm  of  values  that  transcend  the 
earthly  economy.  Such  a  negation  of  the  nat- 
ural as  Tolstoy's  was  bound  in  its  very  nature 
to  be  a  failure,  and  its  failure  was  its  valida- 
tion from  Tolstoy's  viewpoint.  To  him,  as  to 
Shaw,  individual  salvation  was  an  impossibility 
in  the  present  society,  and  it  was  to  death  that 
he  turned  his  weary  feet  in  his  last  journey — 
in  search  of  his  own  salvation.  The  substance 
of  Mr.  Hall's  presentation  of  Tolstoy's  faith 
and  ethics  was  published  some  years  ago  and 
given  the  sanction  of  Tolstoy  himself.  The 
author  now  amplifies  it  and  adds  copious  ex- 
tracts from  all  of  Tolstoy's  moral  and  religious 
writings.  [B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  $1.50 
net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Christian  Hym- 
nology.  An  elder  of  one  of  the  Germantown 
churches  of  Philadelphia  has  produced  a  re- 
markable book  with  the  above  title.  The  author 
is  Francis  B.  Reeves,  president  of  the  Girard 
National  bank  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Reeves  in 
years  is  fast  nearing  the  midway  mark  between 


three  score  and  ten  and  the  full  four  score. 
He  has  long  been  identified  with  every  good 
work  in  progress  in  the  city  that  has  been  his 
lifelong  home.  Multitudes  of  people  have 
known  him  in  this  capacity  and  in  his  business 
relations,  but  few  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
also  a  gifted  writer  of  hymns,  and  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  facts  of  our  hymnology.  At  the 
time  of  Philadelphia's  victory  over  the  "bosses" 
in  the  election  last  November  an  eavesdropper 
might  have  heard  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mayor-Elect 
Blankenburg  singing  to  each  other  over  the  tele- 
phone, "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow."  It  was  the  double  expression  of  the 
financier's  gifts  and  devotion.  Mr.  Reeves's 
books  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed,  with 
196  pages,  and  is  noteworthy  for  its  judicious 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  hymns  which 
have  marked  the  development  of  our  hym- 
nology and  for  the  deeply  spiritual  atmosphere 
which  permeates  it  as  a  book.  A  copy  should 
be  on  the  table  of  every  Presbyterian  minister. 
[John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Some  Old  Egyptian  Librarians,  by  Ernest 
Gushing  Richardson.  That  there  were  books 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  everybody  knows. 
But  that  there  were  libraries  and  librarians  will 
perhaps  appear  a  new  discovery  to  many.  Yet 
this  is  the  thesis  that  Dr.  Richardson  propounds 
and  supports  in  researches  that  have  brought 
into  view  as  many  as  twenty-one  Egyptian  li- 
brarians, many  of  whom  accomplished  much 
n)ore  than  the  mere  task  of  taking  care  of  a 
few  rolls  of  papyri.  And  all  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  antedate  what  was  supposed 
to  be  until  now  the  earliest  organized  library 
in  the  world,  that  of  Assurbanipal.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  little  book.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    85  cents  net. 

The  Egyptian  Conception  of  Immortality, 
by  Gorge  Andrew  Reisner.  This  Ingersoll  lec- 
ture for  1911  is  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  immortality  and  is  predominantly  historical 
in  treatment.  It  deals  with  the  development  of 
the  notion  of  a  future  state  on  Egyptian  soil 
through  the  extraordinarily  long  period  of  five 
millenniums,  more  or  less.  As  a  historical  study 
it  is  most  excellent  and  helpful.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    85  cents  net. 

Books  Received 

Harper's  Library  of  Living  Thought.  New 
\  olume :  Ancient  Types  of  Man,  by  Arthur 
Keith.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  75 
cents  net. 

Baby  Wise :  A  Collection  of  Children's 
Quaint  Sayings,  compiled  by  George  R.  Sparks. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convalescent, 
by  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Cross :  The  Report  of  a  Misgiving,  by 
G.  A.  Johnston  Ross.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    25  cents  net. 

A  Devotional  Psalter,  edited  by  Charles  H. 
Robinson.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York. 

Simple  Italian  Cookery,  by  Antonia  Isola. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Old-Time  Tales,  by  Kate  Forrest  Oswell. 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    40  cents  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Grillo,  by  Ernest  Candeze. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.    45  cents  net. 

The  Cheerfulness  of  Death,  by  W.  W.  Keen. 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  Legend  of  Love,  by  Howard  V.  Suther- 
land.   Desmond  Fitzgerald,  New  York. 

The  Reckoning  of  Heaven,  by  Alfred  Bull. 
Alfred  Bull,  Irving  Park.  111. 

Moods,  by  David  M.  Cory.  Poet  Lore 
Company,  Boston. 


He  was  the  small  son  of  a  bishop,  and  his 
mother  was  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  cour- 
age. "Supposing,"  she  said,  "there  were  twelve 
boys  in  one  bedroom,  and  eleven  got  into  bed 
at  once,  while  the  other  knelt  down  to  say  his 
prayers,  that  boy  would  show  true  courage." 
"Oh  I"  8«id  the  young  hopeful.  "I  know  some- 
thing that  would  be  more  courageous  than  that  I 
Supposing  there  were  twelve  bishops  in  one 
bedroom  and  one  got  into  bed  without  saying 
his  prayers!" — Truth  Seeker. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  May  5,  1912 


Poverty  and  Riches 


Lesson  Text,  Luke  6:20-26;  16:19-31.  Golden 
Text,  Luke  12:15:  A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth. 

The  lesson  committee,  choosing  lessons  that 
purport  to  cling  closely  to  the  real  historical 
order  of  the  life  of  Christ,  properly  give  a 
lesson  on  the  beatitudes,  and  then,  as  if  Luke 
6 :2o-26  were  the  next  chronological  incident, 
instead  of  a  mere  restatement  from  Luke's 
viewpoint  of  Matthew's  beatitudes,  they  select 
that  passage  for  the  succeeding  lesson,  and  tack 
to  it  Luke  16:19-31,  which  has  no  chronological 
connection  with  Matthew  5:1-12  of  the  last 
lesson.  It  can  be  viewed  only  as  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  stated  in  Luke  6  :24-26,  which  is 
Luke's  nagative  presentation  of  a  part  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  which  Matthew  did  not  repeat. 
The  only  way  to  make  a  lesson  here  is  to  ignore 
Luke  6  and  give  attention  to  Luke  16. 

Possession  of  Riches  Here  May  Mean 
Poverty  of  Soul  Hereafter 

The  thought  to  be  illustrated,  as  found  in 
Luke  6  :24-26,  is  that  the  rich  may  have  posses- 
sions here,  but  poverty  of  soul  hereafter.  The 
parable  was  not  spoken  to  show  that  all  rich 
men  are  like  the  one  in  this  story  but  to  im- 
press the  danger  there  is  that  a  man  may  allow 
riches  to  make  him  what  this  rich  man  was. 
It  was  not  "the  rich"  because  they  were  rich 
whom  Jesus  used  for  his  lesson,  but  one  in- 
dividual rich  man,  whom  perhaps  he  knew. 

Verse  19 — Rich,  clad  in  purple,  the  garb  of 
the  rich,  titled  Romans.  Abundance  of  the 
choicest  food.  There  were  many  rich  Jews  in 
Christ's  day ;  many  who  knew  all  about  the 
luxuries  of  life.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  being  rich,  if  the  wealth  came  honestly. 
Use,  not  possession,  is  the  test. 

'Verse  20 — Here,  too,  only  one  of  a  class  is 
chosen — "a  certain  beggar."  Not  all  poor  are 
beggars.  There  are  multitudes  of  noble  poor, 
full  of  kindness  and  good  purposes. 

Do  not  confuse  this  Lazarus  with  the  one 
whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead.  The  latter 
lived  in  Bethany  and  was  rich,  or  at  least  well- 
to-do.  This  poor  man  was  a  pitiful  object,  dis- 
eased and  loathsome.  His  friends  put  him 
where  the  rich  man  could  not  help  seeing  him. 
How  often  he  was  laid  there  is  not  told.  Once 
was  enough  for  the  suggestion  of  this  story 
to  Christ  as  he  passed  the  house  and  saw  the 
beggar  there. 

Verse  21 — Poor,  diseased,  hungry,  Lazarus 
did  not  ask  for  money,  only  for  crumbs.  One 
would  naturally  think  that  a  rich  man  would 
gladly  give  all  the  crumbs  a  beggar  wanted. 
The  story  does  not  say  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. The  afterpart  of  the  narrative  seems  to 
show,  however,  that  the  rich  man  saw  the 
beggar  and  knew  his  name,  and  probably  that 
was  all.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  did  not 
so  act  that  after  he  died  it  was  said  to  him, 
"You  helped  Lazarus." 

The  street  dogs  were  thick  then  as  they  are 
now.  Wretched,  half-stai-ved  creatures  they 
must  have  been,  but  they  made  friends  with  the 
beggar.  They  "licked  his  sores."  A  dog's 
tongue  is  his  only  card  of  introduction  and 
pledge  of  good  will. 

The   Beggar   Carried    to    God's  Heavenly 
Home;  the  Rich  Man  in  Hades 

Verse  22 — Here  is  a  record  of  two  deaths 
and  one  funeral.  The  beggar  was  not  of  enough 
importance,  perhaps,  to  be  buried.  But  the 
angels,  who  cared  nothing  for  his  old  body, 
looked  out  for  his  soul.  Abraham  was  the  great 
father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  the  Hebrew  by 
custom  spoke  of  going  "to  Abraham's  bosom"  as 
we  speak  of  "going  to  heaven."  So  Jesus  used 
the  customary  phrase  of  his  time  when  he  said 
that  the  poor  descendant  of  Abraham  was 
carried  to  the  great  father's  embrace.  Inter- 
preting this  to  mean  that  he  went  to  God's 
heavenly  home,  here  is  a  light  on  the  char- 


pcter  of  Lazarus.  He  had  been  a  righteous 
man,  though  a  beggar. 

Verse  23 — "In  hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes," 
and  saw.  What  hades  is,  or  was,  is  not  told 
exactly.  We  know  it  was  a  place  of  torment. 
The  rich  man  was  there,  still  with  his  faculties. 
He  saw  Abraham  and  Lazarus.  He  compre- 
hended that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
place  where  he  was  and  the  one  where  Lazarus 
was.  So,  according  to  Jesus,  souls  do  not  die. 
The  beggar  died  and  the  rich  man  died,  but  both 
souls  were  living  in  the  hereafter,  and  the  rich 
man's  soul  saw  the  beggar's  soul  and  recog- 
nized it. 

Verse  24 — Here  is  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul.  On 
earth  the  beggar  had  cried  for  crumbs.  In 
hades  the  rich  man  cried  for  mercy.  On  earth 
the  beggar  suffered  anguish  of  body.  In  hades 
the  rich  man  suffered  anguish  of  soul.  He 
found  out  now  what  anguish  meant.  Purple, 
linen  and  sumptuous  fare  did  not  count  after 
the  words  "He  is  dead"  had  been  pronounced. 

Rich  Man  Goes  to  Place  for  Which  He 
Had  Prepared  Himself 

Verse  25 — The  first  two  words  of  Abraham 
are  fearful  ones  when  they  call  only  to  regret. 
"Son,  remember."  For  Abraham's  answer  there 
was  a  deeper  reason  than  a  superficial  law  of 
compensation.  It  is  as  though  Abraham  had 
said :  "You  filled  your  life  with  good  things 
and  had  no  thought  or  care  for  good  things 
beyond.  You  laid  up  no  treasures  in  heaven. 
There  was  nothing  here  for  you.  You  have 
gone  to  the  place  for  which  you  prepared  your- 
self."   The  soul  fixes  its  own  doom. 

Verse  26 — The  one  word  to  remember  here 
is  "fixed."  When  eternal  things  are  fixed,  they 
are  fixed  eternally.  Choice  determines  destiny. 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  started  life  at  the 
same  spot,  called  "birth."  Their  lives  diverged 
from  the  start.  Death  did  not  close  the  "gulf" 
which  their  lives  had  fixed  between  them. 
Nothing  could  ever  unmake  it. 

Verses  27-31 — These  deal  with  the  desire  of 
a  departed  soul  for  the  welfare  of  its  kindred 
still  on  earth,  and  the  prayer  that  they  might 
be  made  aware  of  their  danger  by  spiritual 
intervention.  The  answer  was  final.  The  provi- 
sions for  human  salvation  are  already  sufficient. 
"No  other  revelation  needed,"  is  the  word  of 
Jehovah. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Jesus  Christ  never  championed 
classes  but  taught  men.  He  never  denounced 
wealth  as  wealth  or  praised  poverty  as  pov- 
erty. Suffering  which  turns  our  thoughts  to 
God  is  a  blessing,  and  wealth  which  we  share 
is  a  means  of  grace. 

Men  of  sense  and  piety  judge  their  fellows 
not  by  class  but  by  character.  Jesus  always 
took  the  part  of  the  "under  dog,"  but  he  never 
condemned  wealth  or  power.  Large  wealth 
and  crushing  poverty  are  both  unfavorable  to 
spiritual  development  (Prov.  30:8),  but  some 
of  the  most  heavenly  lives  have  been  led  in  the 
cot  and  in  the  castle.  There  is  often  more 
happiness  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  drawing 
room,  and  many  a  railway  magnate,  traveling  in 
his  private  car,  envies  his  porter  his  digestion 
and  his  sleep,  perhaps  even  his  faith. 

Religion,  Regardless  of  Poverty  or  Wealth, 
the  Source  of  Joy  and  Content 

Verse  20 — That  poverty  is  always  blessed 
which  brings  us  to  seek  Christ.  The  penniless 
prodigal  in  the  field  of  swine  (Luke  15:17-19) 
was  far  more  blessed  than  the  rich  fool  squan- 
dering his  wealth  (Luke  15:30). 

Verse  21 — "Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray,  but  now  I  observe  thy  word"  (Ps. 
119  :67).  Life's  sorrows  do  not  all  come  dressed 
in  garments  of  woe,  nor  do  our  joys  always 
appear  with  orange  wreaths.    What  Jesus  would 


have  the  poor  remember  is  that  they  have 
found  in  him  what  they  might  never  have  found 
if  rich  and  proud — love  and  immortality. 

Chapter  6,  Verse  22 — The  real  blessedness 
of  the  martyrs  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that 
"the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  Men  coveted  for  themselves  such 
serenity  as  they  exhibited  even  at  the  stake. 

Verse  23 — Martyrs  never  went  shrieking  to 
their  death,  but  singing.  How  fully  the  heart 
of  man  is  set  in  him  to  do  evil  in  seen  in  the 
fact  that  few  reformers  have  died  a  natural 
death  (Heb.  11  :37-38). 

Verse  24 — But  the  rich,  who  looked  down 
superciliously  upon  our  Lord's  "little  flock,"' 
were  moving  on  toward  that  bar  where  so  many 
of  earth's  judgments  would  be  reversed. 

Verse  25 — Jesus  knew  that  sin  could  promise 
pleasure  for  a  season  (Heb.  11  :25),  but  he  also- 
knew  that  such  pleasure  was  dearly  purchased. 
Many  a  victim  of  his  vices  realizes  this  when 
brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  death 
and  eternity. 

Verse  26 — ^Jesus  does  not  forget  that  many  of 
the  gravest  disasters  of  the  nation  had  come 
from  following  the  flattering  counsels  of  men 
anxious  for  court  rewards  (Jer.  38:1-6). 

Rich  Man  Pays  Penalty  Not  of  His  Riches 
but  of  His  Brutality 

Chapter  16 — We  now  take  up  a  parable  which 
portrays  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  wealth 
unchecked  by  conscience  and  love.  "It  is  a 
hard  thing,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "to- 
be  a  saint  in  a  golden  niche."  The  traveler 
who  today  visits  the  mediaeval  strongholds  in 
v/hich  the  rich  and  powerful  wrought  their  will 
on  the  poor  and  defenseless  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  cruelties  practiced. 

Verse  20 — Being  a  beggar  is  not  a  virtue, 
but  it  constitutes  an  appeal  to  pity.  The 
rich  man's  gate  was  a  place  where  many  were 
coming  and  going.  The  scant  fare  and  bruta! 
treatment  which  this  poor  outcast  received  were- 
evident  in  an  emaciated  form  and  a  tendency 
lo  sores  which  would  not  readily  heal. 

Verse  21 — It  was  little  that  the  man  wanted, 
just  the  trifles  brushed  from  the  tables  of 
abundance.  That  is  the  most  that  many  rich 
people  give  the  poor  today.  The  wandering 
dogs  who  made  their  homes  in  the  street  seemed' 
to  shame  the  heartless  indifference  of  the  great 
lord  who  shut  himself  up  to  enjoyment  of  his: 
own  swollen  fortune. 

Verse  22 — In  a  brief  fleeting  moment  both  dis- 
appeared. Each  passed  from  the  here  to  the 
hereafter.  And  in  the  drawing  aside  of  the- 
veil  by  the  hand  of  Jesus  the  future  of  each  was- 
clearly  revealed. 

Our  Present  Life  the  Time  of  Our  Moral 
Probation 

Verse  22 — The  rich  man  doubtless  had  a: 
sumptuous  funeral.  Lazarus  had  none.  But 
angels  carried  the  weary  spirit  to  its  rest.  The- 
valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  southwest  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  heathen  rites  of  great  cruelty 
had  been  performed  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  and' 
Manasseh.  served  Jerusalem  for  many  years 
as  the  "dump"  where  offal  was  disposed  of  in 
huge  crematories  (Is.  66:24).  Its  uses  and' 
suggestions  passed  into  the  language  of  the  day 
and  the  services  of  religion,  as  with  us  the 
names  of  well  known  cemeteries  do. 

But  Jesus  undoubtedly  used  Gehenna  here  to 
indicate  that  our  present  life  is  the  time  of  our 
moral  probation,  and  that  men  who,  like 
Lazarus  and  Dives,  have  had  opportunity  to 
develop  and  exhibit  diverse  characters,  pass: 
immediately  to  diverse  experiences  beyond. 

Verse  29 — Besides  which,  Jesus  says  that 
men  who  have  had  sufficient  warning  cannot 
justly  demand  repetition  of  warning.  Whatever 
power  of  conviction  miracles  may  possess  they 
possess  only  so  long  as  they  remain  miracles. 
They  would  lose  that  power  if  they  became- 
common. 

Verses  30-31 — ."Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  no' 
find  men  saved  or  lost  according  to  the  oppor 
tunities  they  have  had.  The  Christian  poet 
George  Herbert  had  for  a  brother  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  known  for  his  violent  opposition 
to  the  Bible  and  the  church.  Judas  had  as  good' 
an  opportunity  as  John,  but  he  had  a  different 
character  and  a  different  end. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  April  28,  1912 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — Siam. 

The  Siam  mission  is  about  seventy-two  years 
old  and  numbers  about  5,000  native  Christians. 
The  mission  is  of  such  long  standing  that  it 
is  probable  none  of  the  present  native  Chris- 
tians knew  the  first  missionaries.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Dr.  Mattoon  have  been  through  all 
the  years  men  and  women  of  beautiful  conse- 
cration of  spirit,  so  that  Christianity  is  honored 
even  where  not  embraced.  The  present  king 
seems  to  be  moving  along  the  road  traveled  by 
his  predecessor,  who  ruled  so  long  and  was 
so  friendly  to  our  missionaries. 

Much  interest  centers  at  present  in  the  city 
of  Tap  Teang,  where  Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  so 
well  known  among  our  home  churches,  is  in 
charge  of  the  mission  interests.  The  city  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  long  peninsula  extending 
south  along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  is  far  to 
the  south,  and  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  Royal  South- 
ern railway  from  Bangkok  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  to  completion,  and  will  bring  Bangkok 
and  Tap  Teang  several  days  nearer  London  and 
New  York.  Tap  Teang  will  be  the  practical 
terminal  of  the  Trans-Peninsular  railway,  and 
must  become  a  mission  station  of  the  first  im- 
portance.   

There  are  seventeen  provinces  in  Siam,  with  a 
population  of  7,600,000.  Of  this  number  166,- 
293  are  monks  and  nuns  connected  with  the 
temples  of  the  native  religion.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  has  made  two  divisions  of  the 
mission  work  in  this  portion  of  the  Orient.  One 
is  known  as  the  Siam  mission,  the  other  as  the 
Laos  mission.  The  Laos  and  Siamese  languages 
are  different,  and  the  Laos  territory  lies  out- 
side of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Siam ;  but  the  official  language  of  the  whole 
country  is  Siamese,  and  the  missionaries  are 
required  by  the  government  to  teach  the  Siam- 
ese language  in  all  the  schools,  while  govern- 
ment oversight  is  very  strict.    This  must  even- 


tually lead  to  the  general  use  of  the  Siamese 
language  even  by  the  common  people  of  the 
Laos  province.   . 

There  are  many  different  races  now  dwelling 
in  Siam  under  Siamese  control — Tai,  Chinese, 
Malays,  Indian  tribes,  Burmese  tribes,  Cam- 
bodians and  small  numbers  of  other  races.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  many  Asiatics  born  in 
Siam  are  numbered  as  Siamese.  The  number 
of  Chinese  in  Siam  has  decreased  in  recent 
years  because  of  fear  that  they  may  be  con- 
scripted for  the  army.  All  Asiatics  born  in 
Siam  speak  the  Siamese  language,  and  very 
largely  conform  to  the  national  customs. 

The  Siam  mission  ministers  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen  prov- 
inces. The  Laos  territory,  the  province  of 
Payap,  speaks  the  Laos  language.  In  this  dis- 
trict besides  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  there 
are  also  two  families  of  Plymouth  Brethren 
serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Burmese 
tribes,  and  a  Baptist  missionary  from  the 
Chinese  mission  of  that  church  makes  occa- 
sional visits.  These  two  missionary  agencies 
have  a  parish  numbering  400,000. 

In  the  Paket  region  the  Siamese  high  com- 
missioner has  appointed  one  of  our  missionaries 
special  commissioner  of  public  schools  and 
lecturer  to  all  the  schools  of  Teang  province. 
It  will  be  the  function  of  this  special  com- 
missioneif  to  organize  public  schools,  inspect 
those  already  existing,  advise  teachers  and 
school  boards,  assemble  the  people  in  all  school 
districts  to  hear  lectures  on  the  importance 
of  the  education  of  the  children  and  suggest 
methods  by  which  they  may  support  the  schools. 
This  appointment  is  viewed  as  one  of  much 
importance,  as  it  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the 
missionaries.  There  are  thirty-six  schools  and 
1,400  pupils  in  the  province.  These  schools  are 
free,  being  supported  by  moderate  taxation. 

Mr.  Dunlap  tells  of  the  first  Christian 
funeral  ever  witnessed  by  the  people  of  the 


Teang  region.  Colonel  Kuhls,  a  Dane,  an  at- 
tache of  the  Siamese  government  for  twenty 
years,  died.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  taken 
to  the  home  of  the  Dunlaps,  where  he  passed 
away.  At  the  funeral  special  honors  were 
shown  him  by  the  government.  The  high  com- 
missioner, the  governor  of  the  province,  a  guard 
of  honor  from  the  army,  many  local  officials 
and  people  from  the  neighborhood  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  high  commissioner  instructed 
Mr.  Dunlap  to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  a 
cemetery.  There  on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill 
was  made  the  first  grave  in  the  Christian  ceme- 
tery at  Tap  Teang.  The  king  of  Siam  is  send- 
ing a  monument  to  mark  the  spot. 

There  seem  to  be  many  foreigners  in  Siam 
engaged  under  the  government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  Chris- 
tians and  many  more  are  from  Christian  homes 
and  all  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the 
missionaries.  An  interesting  story  is  told  of 
a  German  naturalist  who  years  ago  made  his 
way  into  north  Siam  to  Chieng  Mai,  where  he 
was  entertained  by  that  sainted  missionary,  the 
late  Dr.  Jonathan  Wilson.  The  missionary  was 
a  lover  of  outdoor  nature,  and  knew  thor- 
oughly the  trees  and  plants  of  northern  Siam. 
That  made  a  strong  bond  between  the  mission- 
ary and  the  naturalist.  The  German  was,  like 
many  men  of  science,  not  firm  in  his  religious 
beliefs.  He  passed  weeks  at  Dr.  Wilson's  home, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  capital,  Bangkok, 
he  said  at  the  German  Club :  "You  think  me 
to  be  a  skeptic,  a  rationalist.  But  I  have  read 
the  Bible  enough  to  know  considerable  about 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  good  old  missionary  with  whom 
I  lodged  in  Chieng  Mai  is  nearer  like  Jesus 
Christ  than  any  other  man  that  I  have  ever 
seen  on  this  earth."   

Forty-seven  men  and  women  have  within  a 
year  sought  to  join  the  little  company  of  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  at  Tap  Teang.  Twenty-two  of 
them  were  baptized,  and  four  children.  The 
others  were  delayed  for  further  instruction. 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
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THE  ROOT  OF  GREAT  CHARACTER 

Topic — The   Christian  virtues.     V.  Unselfish- 
ness.   I.  John  3:10-18. 

Thinkers  have  ever  been  fond  of  setting  man- 
kind off  into  separate  groups,  under  various 
classifications.  Jesus  was  very  general  in  his 
division,  making  but  two  classes,  the  sheep  and 
the  goats — in  present-day  speech  the  unselfish 
and  the  selfish.  On  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  line  everybody  must  stand.  We  are  selfish, 
or  we  are  unselfish.  If  we  belong  to  the 
world  group  we  "look  out  for  number  one" ; 
if  we  belong  to  the  Christ  group  we  cry,  "Not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister."  Simple, 
everyday,  unadvertised  unselfishness  is  the 
surest  sign  of  Christliness. 

There  are  no  selfish  saints ;  selfishness  makes 
sinners.   

The  life  poured  out  contravenes  the  world's 
accepted  philosophies.  "Get"  is  the  world's 
rule  ;  Christ  cries  "Give."  Jesus  expounded  and 
exemplified  the  law  of  the  life  which  has  its 
center  outside  of  self.  He  announced  love  as 
the  regnant  principle,  the  love  that  is  to  the 
uttermost,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  life. 
The  utterly  unselfish  life  is  the  one  prescribed 
by  Jesus  for  his  friends. 

There  may  be  an  apparent  selfishness  which 
is  a  higher  form  of  unselfishness.  Thus  a 
person  is  bound  to  develop  his  life  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  and  to  reserve  his  powers  for 
their  best  use.    For  instance,  what  if  some  min- 


ister of  power  should  elect  to  spend  his  days 
helping  timid  travelers  across  the  crowded  high- 
way of  a  great  city?  That  would  be  unselfish- 
ness that  would  deprive  the  world  of  far  more 
important  help  that  it  needs.  There  are  many 
to  assist  pedestrians  across  busy  streets,  but 
there  is  only  one  man  to  speak  a  great  man's 
message.  Praise  to  him  who  helps  "lame  dogs 
over  stiles,"  but  greater  praise  to  him  who 
isolates  himself  for  toil  and  meditation  that  he 
may  help  the  world  over  its  difficulties.  Even 
Jesus  at  times  denied  himself  to  the  multitude 
in  order  that  he  might  most  effectively  serve 
them.   

There  may  be  some  excellences  of  character 
v/hich  cause  a  man  to  regard  himself  with  com- 
placency. But  never  unselfishness.  At  heart 
it  is  utter  self-forgetfulness.  As  "you  cannot 
be  humble  and  know  it,"  so  one  may  not  be  at 
once  unselfish  and  proud  of  himself  therefor. 

Self  is  the  only  prison  that  can  ever  bind  the 
soul ; 

Love  is  the  only  angel  who  can  bid  the  gates 

unroll.  — Henry  van  Dyke. 

We  are  too  much  haunted  by  ourselves  ;  we 
project  the  central  shadow  of  ourselves  on 
everything  around  us. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

Love  drives  out  selfishness.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  mastering  power  of  love,  how  could 
two  self-willed  young  persons  ever  grow  into 
the  sweet  serenity  and  congenial  comfort  of  a 
happy  wedded  life?    This  is  a  touchstone  by 


which  true  love  may  always  be  known  :  "Love 
seeketh  not  her  own." 

Oh,    one   might    reach   heroic  heights 
By  one  strong  burst  of  power ; 

He  might  emblaze  the  whitest  lights 
Of  heaven  for  an  hour; 

But  harder  is  the  daily  drag. 

To   smile   at  trials  which   fret   and  fag. 

And  not  to  murmur  nor  to  lag. 

The  test  of  greatness  is  the  way 

One  meets  the  eternal  every  day. 

— Edmund  Vance  Cook. 

In  the  long  run  people  never  mistake  a  selfish 
person  for  an  unselfish  one.  Even  as  dogs 
?nd  little  children  instinctively  know  their 
friends,  so  people  are  able  to  judge  the  real 
quality  of  unselfishness,  which  is  always  heart 
deep.  No  simulated  courtesy  can  long  deceive. 
When  the  master  passion  of  a  life  is  unselfish- 
ness no  one  who  is  touched  by  that  life  can 
for  a  moment  fail  to  know  it. 

All  who  would  walk  with  Christ  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  own  way. 

Oh,  Love  is  a  guest  that  will  kill  all  care. 
And  Love  is  immune  to  all  dark  despair ; 
And  Love  is  a  cure  for  lack  of  gold  ; 
And  Love  is  a  screen  from  the  winter's  cold. 
And  Love  is  the  source  of  a  golden  stream 
That  lightens  the  soul  with  a  lustrous  gleam — 

Where  Love  is  a  guest 

There  will   come  no  fear, 

And  the  darkest  ways 

Are  the  roads  to  cheer ! 

— Blackeney  Grey. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Union  Language  Schools  for  China 

Later  information  confirms  the  reports  al- 
ready received  of  the  success  of  the  Union 
Language  School  for  missionaries  held  in 
Shanghai  for  four  weeks  in  March.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  students  were  enrolled  and 
twenty-seven  American  and  European  mission 
boards  represented,  the  students  coming  from 
nine  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  and 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  recruits  who 
reached  the  field  last  fall  to  missionaries  who 
have  been  in  service  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  years.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to 
recitation  periods  and  the  afternoons  to  study 
with  Chinese  teachers.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  presenting  and  demonstrating  the 
best  methods  of  study,  rather  than  on  attempt- 
ing to  cover  a  great  deal  of  new  ground, 
since  the  former  methods  have  involved  an 
enormous  waste  of  time.  Instruction  was 
given  on  every  phase  of  language  study — 
phonetics,  character  analysis  and  synthesis, 
textbook  work,  with  drill  on  vocabulary,  idiom, 
translation,  composition  and  conversation.  Lec- 
tures on  subjects  relating  to  language  study 
gave  variety,  and  the  spirit  of  unity  was 
developed  in  the  daily  morning  chapel  exercises 
and  by  weekly  social  events  where  the  stu- 
dents mingled  freely. 

Organized  by  a  small  committee  of  younger 
men,  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  generated  at 
the  summer  conference,  with  no  official  au- 
thorization from  the  missions  and  no  funds 
at  its  disposal,  the  success  of  the  school  has 
been  truly  remarkable.  One  of  the  primary 
objects  in  making  the  experiment  was  to  test 
the  demand  for  and  the  feasibility  of  conduct- 
ing a  permanent  union  institution.  The  large 
enrollment,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral contemporary  schools  were  being  con- 
ducted, has  proved  the  demand  and  need  for 
such  a  school,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
form  a  thoroughly  representative,  permanent 
committee  to  carry  forward  the  work.  It  is 
expected  that  recommendations  will  be  made  to 
the  home  boards  looking  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  union  school  to  serve  the 
Icwer  Yangtze  valley,  and  doubtless  other 
sections  will  not  be  behind  in  providing  schools 
where  the  younger  missionaries  may  go  for 
uninterrupted  study  under  the  wise  guidance 
of  trained  teachers  and  the  stimulus  of  compe- 
tition with  and  companionship  of  other  stu- 
dents.   

Value  of  the  Press  in  Guatemala 

The  work  of  the  mission  press  in  Guatemala, 
begun  in  1900  amid  great  difficulties,  has  more 
than  met  the  expectations  of  those  who  have 
watched  its  progress.  Here  as  elsewhere  there 
was  the  danger  that  the  mission  press  might 
easily  become  secularized  if  outside  job  print- 
ing was  done,  so  that  a  complete  and  valuable 
little  plant  was  established  entirely  devoted  to 
mission  work,  and  this  department  is  every  day 
becoming  a  greater  power  in  the  country  for 
Christ  and  the  Bible. 

In  Guatemala  special  local  reasons  emphasize 
the  usefulness  of  the  press.  As  a  resvdt  of  the 
public  school  system  there  is  hardly  a  family  in 
the  land  that  has  not  someone  in  it  who  can 
read.  Literature  is  read  aloud  to  the  family 
and  is  in  many  cases  kept  safely  for  years  in 
the  wooden  chests  used  as  family  treasuries. 
Thus,  while  the  speaker's  voice  reaches  ten, 
fifty  or  500,  the  message  of  the  press  is  brought 
to  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  many.  Besides, 
all  literature  published  in  the  country  is  carried 
in  the  mails  free  of  charge,  while  foreign  pub- 
lications pay  heavy  postage.  A  third  reason  is 
the  abundance  of  bad  reading  matter — Com- 
tian  atheism,  French  obscenities,  Romish  super- 
stition and  native  realism  of  the  most  debasing 
kind.  To  counteract  this  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  spoken  word.  Rome  as 
usual  is  shrewd  enough  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  press,  and  is  publishing  many  small 
church  papers  and  controlling  several  of  the 
large  dailies.  The  work  of  the  mission  press 
has  called  them  out  into  the  open,  where  they 
must  maintain  their  position  in  black  and  white 
— a  thing  which  they  have  not  been  wont  to  do. 
Much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  in 
preparing  information  for  the  home  church 
is  also  saved  by  means  of  the  mission  press. 

Papers  and  tracts  have  entered  many  homes 
of  pronounced  Roman  Catholics,  where  a  mis- 


sionary would  have  been  shut  out ;  there  are 
now  ten  intelligent  investigators  where  formerly 
there  was  one,  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  of  fanaticism  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  present  evangelical  bibliography 
is  very  meager  and  a  hungry  learner  soon  reads 
all  there  is  to  give  him.  The  growth  of  the- 
ological training  and  the  increasing  intelligence 
will  necessarily  accentuate  this  need,  and  the 
demand  is  daily  more  urgent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  book  press  department  which  will 
furnish  appropriate  reference  works,  commen- 
taries and  other  religious  literature. 

Toronto  Sunday  Schools  and  Missions 

More  than  $6,000  in  missionary  contributions 
from  the  Baptist  Sunday  schools  of  Toronto 
in  191 1 — just  a  hint  of  the  great  possibilities 
in  the  department  of  Sunday  schools  and  mis- 
sions. The  fact  that  this  is  an  advance  of 
more  than  $1,800  over  the  receipts  of  1910 
indicates  the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
and  the  interest  seems  to  be  general  through- 
out the  city. 

One  school  adopts  a  financial  standard  for 
the  whole  school  and  then  asks  each  class  to 
undertake  a  definite  share  of  it.  Last  year  they 
raised  35  per  cent  more  than  their  standard. 
Another  uses  duplex  envelopes,  encouraging 
the  children  to  give  as  much  for  missions  as 
for  their  own  local  work.  This  church  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  weekly  contributors  to 
missions  among  all  the  Baptist  churches.  An- 
other keeps  the  oflferings  of  one  Sunday  each 
month  for  local  expenses  and  gives  the  col- 
lections of  all  the  other  Sundays — three  to 
one  in  favor  of  missions.  The  banner  school 
has  a  superintendent  of  missions,  giving  his 
attention  in  the  school  solely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  missionary  life.  The  general  super- 
intendent encourages  contributions  by  giving 
$2  to  every  $1  contributed  by  the  school,  which 
last  year  gave  $2,146  to  establish  Baptist  work 
in  Prince  Rupert,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  young 
people  on  one  Sunday  offered  their  lives  for 
missionary  service.   

Iloilo's  Baptist-Presbyterian  Church 

The  English-speaking  community  in  Iloilo. 
P.  I.,  numbers  about  400  men  and  women,  and 
the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  missionaries  carry 
on  a  joint  work  among  them.  Services  are 
held  every  Sunday  morning,  at  which  different 
missionaries  take  turns  in  speaking.  The  at- 
tendance averages  about  twenty-five,  and  there 
is  usually  an  offering  amounting  to  several 
dollars.  The  money  which  comes  in  on  the  two 
"Presbyterian"  Sundays  is  used  in  connection 
with  dormitory  work  and  equipment,  and  a 
new  organ  has  just  been  purchased  for  the 
chapel.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  have  also  been  kept  up,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association  being 
composed  of  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries and  several  laymen.  Attractive  read- 
ing and  game  rooms  are  maintained  and 
monthly  socials  and  entertainments  are  ar- 
ranged. The  necessai^  funds  for  this  work 
are  raised  entirely  in  Iloilo  and  amount  to 
about  $900  gold  a  year.  With  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  however,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  missionaries  to  do  justice  to 
this  foreign  work,  and  they  are  urgently  re- 
newing their  request  that  a  man  be  sent  out  for 
this  special  service,  which  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance.   

Japanese  Christian  Honored  by  Emperor 

An  important  event  following  the  recent  con- 
ference of  religions  in  Japan  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Soruko  Ehara  to  the  house  of  peers 
in  recognition  of  valuable  public  services.  Mr. 
Ehara  is  a  Christian  educator  of  long  experi- 
ence, president  of  the  Tokyo  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  a  leading  layman. 
The  significance  of  this  appointment  will  be 
apparent  as  indicating  an  evident  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  government  practically  to  accord 
to  Christians  equality  of  treatment  as  coreli- 
gionists.   

Korean  Work  Hinderad  by  Persecution 

Rev.'  Rodger  Earl  Winn  of  Korea,  referring 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  so-called  persecution 
of  the  ckurch  by  the  Japanese  government, 
says  that  no  foreigners  or  missionaries  were 
arrested,  but  he  at  the  same  time  emphatically 


denies,  so  far  as  the  Presbyterian  mission  is 
concerned,  the  statement  that  the  relations 
of  the  missionaries  with  the  Japanese  have 
been  "most  satisfactory"  and  that  "the  mis- 
sionaries trust  the  Japanese  authorities  to  deal 
justly  with  those  under  arrest."  The  work  in 
the  Syen  Chun  station  has  been  seriously 
hindered  and  that  in  the  boys'  academy  al- 
together stopped  for  some  months  because  of 
the  arrest  of  several  Korean  pastors  and  school 
principals  and  a  great  number  of  academy 
boys.  The  missionaries  are  endeavoring  in 
every  righteous  way  to  uphold  the  government  ^ 
and  to  train  the  Korean  young  men  to  be  up-  ' 
right,  law-abiding  citizens,  but  they  find  it  most 
disheartening  and  exasperating  to  have  these 
Korean  Christians  arrested  and  kept  in  jail 
for  months  without  any  information  as  to  the 
charges  against  them,  while  their  families  are, 
many  of  them,  dependent  upon  others.  Mr. 
Winn  says  :  "While  under  the  old  regime  the 
heathen  Korean  method  of  exacting  evidence 
and  inflicting  punishment  on  criminals  was  by 
cruel  torture,  to  be  sure,  it  looks  rather  strange 
(to  say  the  least)  for  this  other  people,  who 
call  themselves  a  modern,  enlightened  nation 
and  who  consider  themselves  so  vastly  superior 
to  the  Koreans,  to  still  follow  such  methods 
in  their  endeavor  to  find  evidence  of  some 
'horrible  plot  that,  when  revealed,  will  startle 
the  world.'  " 

Indian  Missionary  Morsels 

— General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  has 
announced  plans  for  a  "land  colony"  in  India. 
A  gentleman  having  acquired  20,000  acres  of 
beautiful  land  has  had  5,000  acres  cleared  and 
now  asks  the  Salvation  Army  to  put  the  poor 
people  on  it  and  set  them  to  work,  agreeing 
to  bear  all  the  necessary  expense,  believing  that 
if  the  people  can  only  have  a  little  help  at  the 
start  and  get  the  land  on  reasonable  terms  they 
will  soon  be  independent. 

— The  first  Hindu  scholarships  in  an  Ameri- 
can college  have  been  provided  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  by  Sirdar  Jawala  Dingh,  a 
wealthy  Hindu  farmer  of  Moreland,  Cal.  Stu- 
dents, both  men  and  women,  will  be  brought 
to  the  university  from  India  on  condition  that 
they  return  to  their  native  country  on  gradua- 
tion. No  racial  or  religious  limitations  will 
be  placed  on  the  scholarships,  which  are  com- 
petitive. 

— A  Hindu  paper  has  recently  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  slums  of  England. 
Each  vivid  portrayal  of  shameful  conditions 
has  closed  with  the  statement :  "This  is  what 
Christianity  does  for  England.    Do  you  want  it  ?" 

- — The  little  leaflet  on  "India  Awakening," 
just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City,  will  be 
found  helpful  as  covering  in  brief  form  the 
present  conditions  and  opportunity  in  that 
land. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— The  leader  on  Friday  was  Mrs.  W.  M.  R. 
French.  The  home-going  of  Mrs.  J.  V.  Far- 
well,  one  of  the  first  treasurers  of  the  board 
and  for  many  years  vice-president,  brought 
tributes  of  grateful  praise  of  her  faithfulness 
to  this  work  and  her  happiness  in  it,  and  of  the 
hospitality  and  appreciation  whereby  she  nur- 
tured in  many  that  interest  in  missions  which 
burned  in  her  own  heart.  Miss  Julia  Fraser, 
general  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  added  her  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  quiet  life  whose  influence  was  felt 
even  in  the  Occidental  Board  and  that  of  the 
North  Pacific.  She  spoke  also  of  heavy  hearts 
left  to  feel  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James. 
The  results  of  her  thirty  years  of  whole-hearted 
service  show  what  one  woman  can  do  by  simply 
"putting  Christ  first."  Miss  Alma  Amstutz 
of  the  Presbyterian  Training  School  and  Miss 
Effie  Murray  of  Hunan,  China,  were  heard  with 
deep  interest. 

— If  any  secretaries  have  yearbooks  (1912) 
still  unsold,  which  they  are  not  sure  of  sell- 
ing, the  return  of  the  books  will  be  welcome, 
as  the  stock  is  exhausted  and  orders  are  still 
coming  in. 
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A  Plea  from  the  National  Capital 

Doubtless  most  of  your  readers  know  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  temperance  forces  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  the  number  of 
its  saloons  reduced,  and  something  of  the 
desperate  eflPorts  of  the  liquor  forces  to  prevent 
such  reduction.  The  situation  is  more  critical 
than  ever  before.  Senator  John  D.  Works 
of  California  has  introduced  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  number  to  100 — there  are  now  more  than 
500.  All  five  members  of  the  subcommittee 
having  the  bill  in  charge,  of  which  subcommit- 
tee Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  is  chairman,  are 
understood  to  favor  this  bill,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  the  number  of  saloons,  pro- 
tects churches  and  schools  against  their 
proximity  and  provides  for  better  regulation 
of  saloons  than  now  obtains.  This  measure 
has  been  submitted  to  the  district  commis- 
sioners and  they  oppose  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  saloons.  Now  Congress  usually 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioners, except  in  appropriation  bills.  So  this 
measure  is  doomed  to  fail — though  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  district  desire  its  passage 
— unless  tremendous  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  people 
from  the  states. 

We  of  the  district  have  not  the  franchise ; 
and  our  petitions,  however  reasonable,  do  not 
carry  the  same  weight  as  those  from  "constit- 
uents." I  wish  1  could  make  your  readers 
realize  what  a  difference  it  makes  when  the 
petitions  emanate  from  these  two  respective 
sources.  We  residents  of  Washington  never 
knew  what  weight  the  franchise  carried  until 
we  came  here  and  were  deprived  of  it.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  Congress  we  might  have  se- 
cured a  much-needed  and  much-desired  Sun- 
day rest  day  measure  (we  have  no  Sunday 
law  in  the  district)  had  we  obtained  from 
"citizens"  the  help  for  which  we  pleaded.  (We 
call  ourselves  "victims"!) 

We  plead  for  this  help  now.  Let  individuals, 
societies,  churches,  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  national  capital,  send  letters  and  tele- 
grams in  sufficient  numbers  to  Senator  Wesley 
L.  Jones  urging  the  passage  of  the  Works 
bill,  or  a  similar  measure,  and  we  may  obtain 
at  least  partial  relief  from  an  untold  evil ; 
and  this  measure,  we  hope,  will  prepare  the 
way   for   entire  prohibition. 

George  M.  Cummings. 


A  Sample  Instance 

I  want  to  commend  with  all  my  might  The 
Continent's  editorial  on  aged  ministers,  and  beg 
the  privilege  of  submitting  some  proof. 

A  young  man,  born  in  a  southern  state,  be- 
longing to  a  slave-owning  family,  followed  when 
less  than  18  years  old  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  United  States  flag  for  nearly 
three  years  during  the  civil  war.  Honorably 
discharged  at  its  close  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  forty- 
three  years  ago.  For  four  decades  he  was 
never  without  a  charge  except  during  two  years 
when  he  was  sick.  Seven  children  were  born 
in  his  home ;  three  are  now  living — manly 
young  men,  but  one  an  invalid.  Salary  was 
never  large,  rarely  ever  sufficient  for  a  decent 
living,  but  still  the  faithful  pair  worked  on 
and  hoped  for  better.  Both  are  now  past  60, 
with  no  work  and  no  incomes.  During  the 
forty  years  it  was  impossible  to  lay  away  any- 
thing for  old  age.  Not  hundreds  but  thousands 
were  added  to  the  great  Presbyterian  family 
through  their  efforts. 

True,  Uncle  Sam  now  pays  this  veteran  $12 
per  month,  and  it  is  also  true  that  our  excellent 
Board  of  Relief  pays  this  man  and  his  faith- 
ful consort  $250  per  year — $400  in  all,  $200 
to  each.  Where  such  prices  and  expenses  as 
you  refer  to  in  your  editorial  prevail,  how  long 
can  two  keep  house  on  such  an  income  ?  What 
is  true  in  this  one  case  I  suppose  is  true  in 
many  others.  Veteran. 


A  Bible  Contest  Plan 

At  a  recent  "world's  annual  Bible  contest" 
held  at  Winona,  Ind.,  146  questions  were  asked 
the  contestants.  These  questions  were  published 
in  full  by  The  Chicago  Tribune.  The  writer 
proposes  to  have  this  entire  list  reprinted  as  a 


leaflet  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  similar  con- 
test in  his  own  church,  the  leaflet  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  congregation  a  month 
before.  Perhaps  other  churches  would  be  in- 
terested to  use  the  same  questions  in  the  same 
way.  The  writer  thinks  it  would  excite  great 
interest  in  Bible  study  whether  made  a  part  of 
some  evening  service  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
social  on  a  week  night. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  contest  conducted 
just  as  the  old-fashioned  "spell  down"  used  to 
be.  A  referee  decides  disputed  points.  The 
pastor  puts  the  questions.  When  a  question 
is  answered  wrongly  it  is  immediately  put  to 
the  corresponding  person  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  answered  correctly  the  captain  of  that  side 
chooses  one  person  from  the  failing  side. 
Should  the  question  go  back  and  forth  from 
side  to  side  the  team  that  gives  the  correct  an- 
swer chooses  from  the  other  side.  By  this 
process  in  the  course  of  time  one  aide  or  the 
other  is  annihilated  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
winning  side.  When  but  one  side  is  so  formed 
pnother  contest  is  entered  on  to  find  out  who 
will  stand  the  longest,  each  question  going 
down  the  line  until  correctly  answered,  the 
failing  contestants  taking  their  seats.  Of  course 
new  questions  are  introduced.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  writer  to  have  the  best  ten  or  twenty 
challenge  the  best  ten  or  twenty  from  some 
other  church.  Should  any  pastor  or  Sunday 
school  superintendent  be  interested  in  this 
Bible  contest  plan  he  can  obtain  the  leaflet  con- 
taining the  146  questions  used  at  Winona  Lake 
contest  at  cost  or  less  by  addressing  me  at 
2650  North  Central  Park  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  TooKER  Ford. 


Korean  Lad  Tells  His  Experience 

Five  years  ago  I  came  to  the  United  States 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education. 
But  misfortunes  prevented  my  beginning  im- 
mediately and  I  spent  several  years  in  the 
Pacific  states  meeting  other  obligations.  How- 
ever, last  summer  a  letter  came  to  me  from 
one  of  my  friends  who  was  then  at  the  North- 
west Collegiate  Institute.  It  was  a  very  en- 
couraging message,  and  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Sherry,  Wis.,  arriving  last  fall. 

On  my  arrival  the  teachers  were  a  great  en- 
couragement to  me,  and  I  felt  unworthy  of  all 
the  good  they  were  doing  me  and  I  can  only 
say,  I  thank  them.  Whosoever  comes  here  is 
influenced  by  these  lives.  The  bad  are  made 
good,  the  good  better  and  the  better  great ; 
the  weak  gain  strength  and  the  strong  become 
brave.  Under  such  care  no  student  could  fail 
in  his  lessons.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  write 
an  article,  but  delight  in  telling  the  truth  in 
gratitude  for  what  I  have  gained  here.  There 
are  opportunities  peculiar  to  this  school  which 
are  not  found  in  others.  The  relations  between 
students  and  teachers  are  more  like  those  of  a 
family  than  a  school.  This  is  the  happy  family 
where  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
prevails.  In  fact,  I  know  some  families  that  are 
not  as  joyous  as  our  school. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  young  people 
to  begin  to  work  and  be  industrious  early  in 
their  lives.  Every  hero  in  the  world  began  to 
improve  his  time  while  he  was  young.  This  is 
a  great  place  for  the  foreigners.  The  soo-acre 
farm  on  which  the  school  is  located  gives  to 
those  who  have  no  money  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  tuition.  Taik  W.  Sur. 


About  Senator  Grady 

It  seems  quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  away 
from  that  editorial  entitled  "He  Died  Poor." 
I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  fact,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  attempt  to  deny  to  Senator  Grady  the  pos- 
session of  many  good  qualities,  such  as  tender 
emotions  and  deep  sympathy.  I  do  not  deny 
that  he  may  have  done  much  to  relieve  urgent 
cases  of  need,  from  motives  more  or  less 
mixed  ;  but  what  I  do  wish  to  say  is  that  such 
a  canonizing  as  is  found  in  the  editorial  leads 
to  moral  anarchy  and  confusion. 

R.  S.  H.  must  know  that  for  a  certain  class 
of  politicians  poverty  is  a  great  opportunity — 
one  of  their  best  assets.  He  must  know  that 
these  men  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve the  needy,  knowing  that  thus  they  gain 
the  good  will  of  these  people  and  bind  them 
in  political  loyalty  to  themselves  and  their 
party.  It  is  one  of  their  best  methods  of 
getting  votes.  Nothing  would  strike  a  more 
telling  blow  to  the  rule  of  the  boss  than  the  re- 
moval of  poverty  from  our  great  cities,  thus 
doing  away  with  this  opportunity  for  directly 
and  indirectly  buying  votes. 


Grady  was  not  in  politics  for  money  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  real  ques- 
tion is.  Was  his  end,  or  purpose,  good  and 
worthy?  It  was  political  power  and  leader- 
ship. Grady  was  the  champion  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  the  state  legislature  for  many  years, 
and  as  such  he  and  another  leader  played  the 
game  of  politics,  and  by  uniting  their  forces 
they  passed  many  bad  bills  and  defeated  many 
good  ones.  I  was  at  the  state  capitol  and  saw 
and  heard  Grady  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  anti-racetrack  gambling  bill 
(the  Agnew-Hart  bill)  in  1908. 

I  consider  money  just  as  unworthy  an  end 
in  life  as  political  power,  and  so  I  have  no 
brief  for  the  rich  as  such,  but,  unless  The 
Continent  and  other  religious  papers  were 
greatly  mistaken  in  what  they  had  to  say  of 
Marshall  Field  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to 
compare  Grady  with  Field  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter  is  utterly  to  disregard  moral 
qualities  in  estimating  character.        D.  L.  R. 


What  Is  Religion? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  greatly 
simplified  by  narrowing  it  thus :  What  is  the 
Christian  religion?  or.  What  is  Christianity? 

There  are  a  great  many  religions  and  no 
two  of  them  are  exactly  alike.  There  is  only 
one  Christian  religion ;  and  we  may  define 
religion  in  its  most  general  aspect  and  yet  come 
far  short  of  defining  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  say  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  not  a  belief  at  all.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  say  this  of  any  religion.  Belief 
is  an  essential  element  in  every  and  all  reli- 
gions. A  man  may  strive  to  achieve  what  he 
regards  as  the  life  of  God  in  the  world,  and  yet 
he  may  not  be  a  Christian.  The  definition  of 
religion  in  James  i  -.27  is  not  at  all  complete 
and  comprehensive.  The  words  "pure  religion 
and  undefiled"  mean  pure  and  undefiled  wor- 
ship, or  religion  in  some  of  its  outward  aspects 
with  respect  to  our  fellow  men,  as  distinguished 
from  ritualism  and  formalism,  and  also  mys- 
ticism, which  fixes  attention  on  our  relations 
to  God  regardless  of  our  duties  to  our  fellow 
men. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity  or  the  Christian 
religion  ?  It  is  at  once  a  law,  a  redemption, 
a  creed  and  a  life.  Take  either  of  these  four 
elements  out  of  it  and  it  is  no  longer  the 
Christian  religion.  Its  law  is  the  law  of  God 
revealed  in  ihe  Holy  Scriptures,  one  of  which 
is,  "Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  Its  redemption  is  the  re- 
demption purchased  by  Christ  as  that  is  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures.  Its  creed  is  the  body 
of  fact  and  doctrine,  "the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  unto  the  saints."  Its  life  is  the  life 
of  redeemed  souls  regenerated  by  Christ's  Holy 
Spirit,  striving  to  achieve  a  Christlike  life  in 
the  world,  as  that  life  is  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  creeds  and  to  com- 
pare theology  with  religion  to  the  discredit  of 
the  former.  But  any  man  who  believes  that 
there  is  a  God  of  any  sort  has  a  theology. 
Every  atheist  and  infidel  has  a  creed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  live  on  earth  without  be- 
liefs. God  is  wise.  God  is  good.  God  is 
merciful.  These  statements  are  theological 
statements.  The  man  who  accepts  them  has 
an  extensive  theological  creed.  God  is  just. 
God  is  holy.  God  is  true.  God  is  sovereign. 
God  offers  a  redemption  to  guilty  and  sinful 
men.  These  are  as  well  sustained  doctrines  of 
theology  as  the  others.  Why  should  a  man 
believe  one  set  of  statements  and  reject  the 
others  ? 

"Theology  is  not  religion,  not  by  a  long 
shot."  This  is  true;  but  there  never  was  a 
religion  that  acknowledged  any  sort  of  God  that 
did  not  have  a  theology.  There  was  never  any 
sort  of  religious  life  that  was  not  based  on  a 
theology.  And,  therefore,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  have  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian 
life  without  the  Christian  theology. 

Missouri. 


Divorce  and  Remarriage 

I  was  horrified  to  find  W.  M.  Campbell  set- 
ting aside  Christ's  teaching  as  quoted  by  him- 
self. Do  you  intend  to  leave  your  readers  to 
believe  that  Christ  was  wrong  when  he  al- 
lowed remarriage  only  for  one  cause,  while 
both  parties  lived?  I.  Corinthians  7  has  ref- 
erence only  to  separation,  not  to  remarriage.  It 
is  such  inability  to  get  at  the  truth  of  plain 
commands  that  lessens  the  value  of  many  min- 
isters and  judges.  G.  E.  W. 
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gate ;  and  it  can  also  aid  in  providing  a  whole- 
some substitute  for  unworthy  recreation" ;  (6) 
"help  to  repress  the  evil  of  dishonest  em- 
ployment bureaus  by  the  establishment  of  real 
employment  agencies  under  the  direction  of  the 
municipal  authorities" ;  (7)  "aid  the  state  by 
aiding  immigrants  of  foreign  birth  and  speech 
to  become  loyal  and  useful  citizens  by  affording 
them  opportunity  for  kindly  contact  with  their 
more  experienced  neighbors,  for  instruction  in 
English,  and  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
real  meaning  of  good  citizenship"  ;  (8)  "lend 
its  aid  in  the  task  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining juvenile  courts  where  minor  offenders 
may  be  prevented  from  developing  into  actual 
criminals";  (9)  permit  "a  much  more  extensive 
use  of  the  church  buildings  themselves  as  neigh- 
borhood centers  along  lines  of  action  which 
may  wisely  be  affiliated  with  a  directly  religious 
organization";  (10)  "insist  upon  proper  inspec- 
tion of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  housing 
of  the  people";  (11)  "show  its  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  done  by  right-minded, 
honest-hearted  and  efficient  public  officers" ; 
(12)  "aid  in  carrying  on  a  perpetual  warfare 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  up  hill  and  dowrl 
dale,  against  the  liquor  business." 

— "The  church  can  show  itself  wisely  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  whole  growing  movement 
toward  a  more  complete  and  efficient  de- 
mocracy. The  salvation  of  the  people  can  only 
be  achieved  as  they  work  at  it  themselves  with 
fear  and  trembling,  with  many  a  blunder  and 
many  a  failure,  proving  all  things  to  the  end 
that  they  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

— "Our  quarrel  with  the  tenements  in  many 
sections  of  our  large  cities  is  not  merely  that 
they  destroy  human  lives  with  tuberculosis  but 
that  in  them  Christian  home  life  is  next  to 
impossible.  Our  criticism  of  many  business 
enterprises  is  not  only  that  they  give  the 
toilers  in  wages  a  less  than  just  proportion 
of  the  profits,  but  that  they  foster  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  between  employers  and  employees 
which  divides  them  into  hostile  classes  and 
ruptures  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
We  are  interested  in  safeguarding  the  hours 
of  labor,  not  simply  because  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent undue  physical  strain,  but  because  we 
want  every  man  to  have  some  time  to  see  his 
children  by  daylight  and  a  Sabbath  in  every 
week  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  and  his 
neighbors'  souls." 

— "If  we  propose  to  base  our  economic  order 
on  justice  and  brotherhood  we  cannot  allow 
the  economic  weakness  of  the  poor  to  fix  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  individual  is  to 
do  or  the  amount  of  wages  he  is  to  receive.  It 
does  not  conform  to  the  kingdom  of  God  if 
our  brothers  are  drained  of  their  physical 
strength,  their  mental  buoyancy  and  their  moral 
self-restraint  by  excessive  hours  of  labor  and 
speed  of  work.  We  are  still  far  from  the 
kingdom  when  workmen  in  some  industries  are 
not  able  to  support  a  family  on  their  wages ; 
when  the  working  force  of  wife  and  child 
have  to  be  used  up  in  order  to  earn  a  meager 
living  for  the  family ;  and  when  women  prosti- 
lue  their  womanhood  in  order  to  eke  out  their 
insufficient  wages.  As  Christians  we  propose 
to  help  all  men  to  a  full  salvation.  But  men 
are  not  fully  saved  either  in  body,  intellect 
or  spirit  who  have  to  live  the  driven  and  joyless 
lives  led  by  many." 

— "The  duty  of  creating  a  righteous  economic 
order  is  upon  us  all,  on  the  employers,  the 
workers  and  the  public,  on  each  according 
to  the  power  he  holds.  Since  organized  capital 
undoubtedly  holds  the  predominant  power  in 
modern  industry,  the  chief  responsibility  must 
fall  on  the  business  men  of  the  nation.  .  . 
But  the  uplift  of  the  industrial  workers  can 
not  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  employers 
alone.  The  emancipation  of  the  working  class 
must  come  from  the  workers  themselves  if  it 
is  to  have  durability  and  moral  value." 


EVANGELISM 


"A  Wesley,  a  Whitefield, 
a  Finney  or  a  Moody  may 
be  ordained  of  God  to  forward  and  advance 
some  such  movements  as  those  which  have 
made  church  history  in  the  past,  but  why  should 
we  not  have  faith  to  believe  that  an  entirely 
different  method  may  be  as  great  and  far- 
reaching  as  those  prominent  movements  of 
famous  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  carrv  all 


before  them  ?  The  great  industries  of  the 
day  have  been  built  up  without  any  public 
heralding  or  apparent  outward  present  recog- 
nition. Before  we  have  known  it  a  great 
organization  has  become  a  reality,  involving 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of 
money.  Many  men,  hardly  realizing  it  them- 
selves, have  become  masters  of  great  business 
enterprises  commanding  all  their  time,  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  Frequently  this  has  all  come 
from  a  quiet  practical  beginning  which  used 
business  principles  with  individuals  to  increase 
and  effectualize  promotion. 

"When  we  go  back  to  the  establishment  of 
the  early  church  by  our  Master  we  find  that  he 
disregarded  the  principles  which  religious  lead- 
ers demanded  in  his  day.  He  found  most  of 
his  disciples  in  unknown  and  unrecognized 
Galilee.  The  Pharisee  stood  on  the  street 
corners  to  attract  and  interest  the  crowd.  He 
failed  to  gain  them.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  be- 
gin in  seeking  the  multitude.  He  sought  the 
individual  and  gained  him,  selecting  him  with 
discrimination,  but  disregarding  the  common 
advice  of  his  day  in  such  selection." 

— "Normal  evangelism  is  individual.  It  was 
so  in  the  New  Testament  day ;  it  is  so  today. 
The  numerical  status  of  the  church  in  our  time 
furnishes  no  conclusive  evidence  that  past 
methods  will  ever  bring  the  world  to  Christ. 
Indeed  does  it  not  suggest  at  least  the  very 
opposite  ?  But  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  if  every  adherent  to 
the  faith  of  Christ  would  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  into  the  kingdom  the 
one  who  walks  by  his  side  along  the  way." 

— "The  men  of  our  day  peculiarly  despise 
cant  or  insincerity.  It  is  immediately  detected. 
To  try  to  do  a  holy  work  with  personal  and 
unholy  hands,  to  aim  to  make  converts  for  the 
sake  of  making  them,  to  testify  as  to  results 
and  publish  success,  to  judge  campaigns  by  sta- 
tistics, all  these  influences  have  tended  to  dis- 
gust sincere  men  and  disparage  organized 
activity."   

RURAL  CHURCH  Z\^,,Zi^l  T.TZ 
be  worked  out  in  the  country  under  religious 
and  school  auspices.  It  is  closely  related 
to  moral  conditions,  not  only  because  some 
go  wrong  through  the  form  of  amusements 
which  they  find  but  because  the  playground  is 
the  field  in  which  to  train  men,  especially  the 
young,  in  the  needed  virtues  of  honor,  truth- 
fulness, courage  and  all  the  experiences  of 
team  play." 

— "Every  country  church,  especially  if  placed 
in  a  village,  should  open  some  room  for  the 
farmers  on  the  day  on  which  they  "do  their 
trading"  and  generally  in  the  evenings,  and 
should  offer  some  periodic  entertainment,  often 
of  an  elevating  and  always  of  a  refreshing 
sort,  in  order  that  the  leisurely  associations  of 
country  people  may  leaven  the  whole  com- 
munity with  a  spirit  above  that  of  the  country 
store.  At  present  the  church  is  content  to 
attempt  on  one  Sunday  of  the  month  for  two 
hours  to  eradicate  the  spirit  which  the  store 
has  implanted  every  day  of  the  month  except 
Sunday." 

— "TijE  greatest  need  of  the  country  is  a 
resident  pastorate.  Most  of  the  ministers  who 
preach  there  do  not  live  there.  And  they  do 
not  generally  preach  where  they  live.  They  are 
absentees,  like  the  landlords." 

— "There  is  a  great  tendency  for  owners 
to  live  in  town  and  to  work  the  land  through 
tenants.  It  is  often  easier  to  secure  a  tenant 
than  to  hire  a  hand.  Our  concern  with  him 
here  is  in  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  his 
personal  character,  he  is  a  bad  man  for 
rural  society.  This  is  because  he  has  only  a 
one-year  lease  on  the  land.  He  cannot  improve 
the  soil  because  another  man  may  have  it  next 
year.  He  cannot  support  a  church  because 
he  has  no  anchorage  in  the  place.  These  fami- 
lies of  renters,  and  those  families  who  have 
not  enough  land  to  get  a  living  from  it,  are 
the  people  on  whom  the  country  church  has 
least  hold.  Yet  over  the  whole  country  four 
families  out  of  ten  are  renters.  This  propor- 
tion is  increasing." 

— "The  problem  is  first  of  all  to  discover, 
enlist  and  train  local  leaders  for  the  home, 
the  church  and  the  school.    Second,  to  stand 
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for  the  training  in  our  colleges,  normal  schools 
and  theological  schools  of  men  and  women 
who  are  rural  minded,  who  will  give  their 
lives  to  the  country,  who  will  become  resident 
leaders  of  leaders  and  teachers  of  teachers." 

— "For  the  leadership  of  the  church  we  need 
pastors  who  are  specially  trained  for  the  coun- 
try ministry — men  who  will  not  think  of  the 
country  church  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  city 
church  but  who  will  recognize  in  the  country 
church  a  life  work  worthy  of  the  best  minds 
and  greatest  hearts.  Such  a  man  will  become 
a  most  positive  factor  in  the  coordination  and 
federation  of  all  country  institutions,  for  he 
will  have  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  people 
and  will,  if  he  stays  long  enough  in  the  com- 
munity to  become  one  of  them,  be  a  leader  of 
thought  and  a  molder  of  public  opinion." 

— "Prices  of  farm  land  are  going  up,  while 
the  values  of  the  same  land  are  going  down. 
The  land  will  produce  less,  but  it  will  sell  for 
more.  The  farmer  has  a  bigger  capital,  but 
gets  a  smaller  interest  on  it.  The  superficial 
prosperity  which  results  shows  its  weaknesses 
in  retarded  schools  and  churches,  alongside  of 
farms  well  stocked  and  improved.  For  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  borrow  money  against 
his  increased  capital  for  improvements.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  to  the  church  out 
of  borrowed  money.  And  he  will  not  pay 
borrowed  money  for  the  improvement  of  schools 
or  the  betterment  of  the  roads." 

— "The  Christian  church  is  crippled  by  an 
underpaid,  debt-ridden  ministry.  The  large 
part  of  this  burden  is  borne  by  the  ministers 
in  small  towns  or  rural  districts,  and  these 
same  ministers  have  in  the  past  produced  the 
large  percentage  of  the  results." 

— "Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  churches 
are  in  communities  or  towns  of  2,500  and  less. 
The  average  salary  of  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations excepting  those  in  the  125  largest  cities 
is  $573-   

"Experts  have  been 
placing  before  us 
an  elaborate  program  of  social  reform.  Why 
is  it  that  the  church  of  Christ  cannot  grapple 
with  these  social  evils  and  take  practical  steps 
for  their  elimination  ?  It  is  because  the  church 
is  divided,  because  it  does  not  present  a  united 
front  for  the  social  and  moral  reforms  that  are 
so  sorely  needed.  It  is  a  striking  phenomenon 
that  the  efforts  being  put  forth  in  our  Chris- 
tian communities  for  the  uplift  of  the  people, 
and  for  social  and  moral  reform,  are  to  so 
large  an  extent  not  under  the  banner  of  the 
church,  are  often  in  fact  going  forward  under 
leadership  which  is  indifferent  and  even  an- 
tagonistic to  Christianity.  Yet,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  idea  and  the  impulse  for  these  re- 
forms has  had  its  origin  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  divided  state  of  the  church.  Her 
arm  is  paralyzed  by  her  divisions ;  her  social 
impact  is  enormously  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
she  cannot  speak  and  act  with  unity." 

— "The  need  of  the  day  in  this  land  and  in 
all  its  churches  is  a  larger  sanity,  a  sound- 
ness of  mind  which  realizing  alike  the  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  bring  Christian  churches  of  common 
origin,  common  faith  and  a  common  life  so 
close  together  that,  forgetting  their  differences, 
they  will  work  together  for  the  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  uplift  of  all  the  people." 

— "Waste  of  missionary  funds  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  laymen  who  give  the 
money  should  insist  that  no  appropriations  of 
home  mission  funds  shall  be  made  (i)  to 
organize  or  help  sustain  a  new  denominational 
interest  where  an  existing  church  sufficiently 
occupies  the  field ;  (2)  to  help  sustain  two  or 
more  churches  where  one  would  meet  the  reli- 
gious needs,  and  where  federation  would  make 
for  strength  and  efficiency;  (3)  to  perpetuate 
conditions  of  overlapping  and  rivalry  which 
prevent  development  of  the  church  and  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  highest  welfare  of  local  com- 
munities." ,  


CHRISTIAN  UNITY 


MISSIONS 


The  pastor  is  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  missionary  educa- 
tion of  men.  Theological  seminaries  should 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  pastor's  prepara- 
tion for  his  work  in  this  connection. 

— Dr.  J.  L.  White  of  Memphis,  a  successful 
missionary  pastor,  tells  of  his  experience  with 
a  church  whose  largest  annual  contribution  to 
foreign  missions  had  been  $500.  After  a  con- 
ference of  twelve  men  it  was  agreed  to  try  to 
{Continued  on  page  586) 


Serve  This  Dish 


At  Our  Cost,  Madam 


Serve  It  Tonight 


We  Pay  the  Grocer 


We  propose  this  to  you,  Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Go  buy  at  your  grocer's— for  15 
cents — a  package  of  Puffed  Rice. 
Take  with  you  the  coupon  printed 
on  this  page. 

Then  the  grocer  will  give  you — 
at  our  expense — a  lo-cent  package 
of  Puffed  Wheat. 


Serve  the  Puffed  Rice  for  break- 
fast—in cream,  or  mixed  with 
fruit. 

But  serve  the  Puffed  Wheat — 
like  bread  or  crackers— in  cold, 
rich  miJk. 

Serve  it  for  luncheon  or  supper, 
between  meals  or  at  bedtime. 

Learn  how  the  crisp,  porous, 
nut-like  grains  taste  in  a  bowl  of 
milk. 


Prof.  Anderson's  Supper 


These  curious  foods  —  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice— were  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Anderson. 

Millions  of  dishes  every  month 
are  served  on  morning  tables. 

And  never  was  a  breakfast  so 
enticing. 

But  summer  is  coming,  and  a 
summer  delight  is  Puffed  Wheat 
or  Puffed  Rice  in  milk. 


The  grains  are  as  crisp  as  crack- 
ers— four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

They  melt  in  the  mouth  like 
snowflakes.  They  are  whole- 
grain  foods. 

A  hundred  times  in  the  coming 
hot  weather  you'll  want  this  de- 
lightful dish. 

So  we  gladly  buy  one  package 
for  you — to  let  you  find  it  out. 


Foods  Shot  from  Guns 


Each  grain  is  puffed  by  an  in- 
ternal steam  explosion. 

The  grains  are  sealed  up  in 
bronze-steel  guns.  Then  the  guns 
are  revolved  for  sixty  minutes  in 
a  heat  of  550  degrees. 

The  moisture  in  the  grain  is 
turned  to  steam  by  this  terrific 
heat.  When  the  guns  are  unsealed 
that  steam  explodes. 

All  the  granules  of  grain  are 
literally  blasted  to  pieces,  so  diges- 


tion can  instantly  act.  That  was 
the  main  object  of  the  inventor. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size,  but  the  coats  of 
the  grain  are  not  broken. 

In  every  kernel  a  myriad  cells 
are  created,  each  surrounded  by 
toasted  walls. 

The  result  is  delicious,  digestible 
grain — the  most  enticing  cereals 
that  you  ever  knew. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

E:itreme 

West 


Like  Toasted  Nuts 


These  foods  are  served  with 
sugar  and  cream — they  are  mixed 
with  fruit — they  are  served  in  milk. 

They  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

So  girls  use  them  in  candy  mak- 


ing. Boys  eat  them  dry,  like  pea- 
nuts, when  at  play. 

Chefs  use  them  in  frosting  cake, 
or  to  garnish  a  dish  of  ice  cream. 
All  because  of  their  nut-like  taste. 


Good  for  Ten  Cents 


Our  offer  is  this : 

Buy  from  your  grocer  one  pack- 
age of  Puffed  Rice,  price  15  cents. 

Take  this  coupon  with  you,  and 
the  grocer  will  give  you  one  pack- 
age of  Puffed  Wheat. 

We  will  pay  the  grocer  ten  cents 
for  your  package  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

Thus  you  get  both  these  foods, 
and  pay  for  only  one. 


This  offer  is  made  so  you  may 
try  both  of  them — so  you  may  mix 
them — and  to  induce  you  to  try 
them  in  milk. 

It  means  10  cents  to  you  if  you 
act  now. 

Cut  out  this  coupon,  lay  it  aside, 
and  present  it  when  you  go  to  the 
store. 
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Sign  and  Present  to  Your  Grocer 

Good  in  United  States  or  Canada  Only 

This  certifies  that  I,  this  day,  bought  one  package  of 
Puffed  Rice,  and  my  grocer  included  free  with  it  one  package 
of  Puffed  Wheat. 

)nly  When 
e  is  Purchased 

TVr/w, 

§■0 

O-S. 
<^ 
3 
CL. 

To  the  Grocer 

We  will  remit  you  10  cents 
for  this  coupon  when  mailed 
tou3,  properly sigoed  bythe 
customer,  with  your  assur- 
ance that  the  stated  terms 
were  complied  with. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
Chicago 

A  (1(1  must 

Tldtpd                              19 1? 

it  Cou] 

This  coupon  not  good  if  presented  after  June  2S,  1912. 
Grocers  must  send  all  redeemed  coupons  to  us  by  July  1st. 

NOTE  :    No  family  is  entitled  to  present  more  than  one 
coupon .  If  your  grocer  should  b  s  out  of  either  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice,  hold  the  coupon  until  he  gets  new  stock.  As  every 
jobber  is  well  supplied,  he  can  get  more  stock  very  quickly. 

Ten-( 

The  Quaker  O^Xs  C>inpany 


Sole  Makers— Chicago 


(253) 
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Nuggets  from  Commission 
Reports 

(Continued  from  page  584) 

raise  $1,000.  On  the  day  of  the  general  oflfer- 
ing  the  amount  reached  $1,200,  and  the  interest 
developed  brought  about  a  revival  with  the  ad- 
dition of  125  members  on  confession.  The 
gifts  to  foreign  missions  alone  went  to  $3,000, 
$4,000,  and  eventually  to  $5,000.  "The  pastor," 
says  Dr.  White,  "must  be  the  creator  of  the 
spiritual  atmosphere,  without  which  there  is 
no  conquering  march,"  but  there  must  be 
scientific  organization. 

— The  part  of  pastors,  Sunday  school  work- 
ers, teachers  and  fathers  in  securing  and  train- 
ing missionary  recruits  is  discussed  in  a  sep- 
arate chapter.  "Unless  the  men  of  our  churches 
can  reach  the  point  of  consecration  where  they 
are  not  only  willing  but  would  rejoice  to  have 
their  sons  and  daughters  throw  their  lives  into 
any  field  of  unselfish  Christian  service,  we 
cannot  hope  to  see  the  home  church  truly  mis- 
sionary." 

— Excessive  perpetuation  of  sectarianism  af- 
fects its  mission  interests,  whether  exhibited 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  commission  "is  con- 
vinced that  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made 
toward  better  things  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  pathetic  degree  the  men  of  the  churches  are 
unconscious  of  the  evil  and  of  their  obligation 
to  put  an  end  to  it." 

— "We  have  to  locate  Christianity  in  the  life 
of  each  separate  nation  for  the  perfection  of 
its  national  character  and  the  accomplishment 
of  its  national  destiny,  and  we  have  to  set  it 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  world  so  as  to  bind 
into  one  each  perfected  nationality  and  to 
cement  and  complete  with  its  unity  the  whole 
varied  life  of  mankind." 

— "There  is  an  unnecessary  lack  of  relation 
between  the  home  and  foreign  forces."    "It  is 


not  urged  that  the  two  interests  be  merged 
in  one  organization.  But  there  should  be 
closer  identification.  Vast  numbers  of  people 
are  coming  to  this  land  from  lands  where 
foreign  missions  are  established.  Scores  of 
thousands  return  to  the  lands  from  which  they 
came.  There  is  thus  afforded  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  reciprocal  service  between  home  and 
foreign  missions." 


BIBLE  STUDY 


"A  new  order  of  things 


is  upon  us.  Out  of  the 
experiments  and  experiences  of  the  past  we 
have  learned  many  valuable  lessons.  If  we 
shall  get  at  the  true  message  of  the  Bible  it 
must  be  vigorously  stripped  to  its  realities. 
We  must  seek  to  see  the  Old  Testament  ap 
Jesus  Christ  saw  it,  and  to  see  the  New 
Testament  as  Christ  Jesus  sees  it.  Once  get  it 
disentangled,  we  shall  find  the  message  of  the 
Bible  to  be  very  simple  and  thoroughly  suf- 
ficient." 

— "It  has  come  about  that  men  find  it  easier 
sometimes  to  read  books  about  the  Bible  than 
to  read  the  Bible  itself.  A  general  impression 
is  abroad  that  Bible  study  is  a  matter  of  such 
difficulty  that  in  order  to  understand  what 
the  Bible  says  it  is  necessary  to  read  technical 
books  by  experts  on  the  text  or  the  contents 
of  these  sixty-six  little  books  in  our  Bible. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  needs  to  be  said 
more  clearly  to  men  and  boys  of  today  than 
simply  this :  Read  and  study  the  Bible  itself. 
Do  not  seek  to  find,  first  of  all,  what  men  have 
said  about  it,  but  go  straight  to  it  with  open 
mind  and  ask  what  it  says  about  itself." 

— "The  purpose  of  Bible  study  is  practical. 
We  have  something  more  than  an  academic 
concern  in  this  book.  The  scientist  who  investi- 
gates the  phenomena  with  the  simple  desire  to 
find  out  their  general  laws,  but  with  no  interest 
in  the  practical  results  of  his  investigation,  is 
not  a  type  of  the  Bible  student." 


PresbytersTAttend  Spring  Meetings 

President  Taft's  Decision  on  Teachers'  Religious  Garb  De- 
nounced —Many  Favor  Early  Expenditure  of  a  Portion  of 
Kennedy  Fund— Ministerial  Relief  Calls  Forth  Discussion 


The  two  questions  which  have  received  most 
general  consideration  at  the  spring  meetings 
of  presbyteries  have  been  what  is  known  as  the 
"Kansas  City  overture"  and  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  permitting  religious  garb  to  be 
worn  by  teachers  in  the  government  schools 
for  Indians.  Details  of  the  overruling  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  order  of  Commissioner 
Valentine  that  no  religious  garb  should  be  worn 
in  the  government  schools  have  already  been 
reported  in  The  Continent.  The  feeling  that 
the  President  has  acted  unjustly  and  not  in 
accord  with  American  principles  has  been 
widespread.  Among  the  presbyteries  which 
have  protested  against  the  President's  act  are 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Bloomington, 
Oakes,  Chattanooga,  Utica,  Genesee,  Twin 
Falls,  Bellefontaine,  Morris  and  Orange,  Sagi- 
naw, Wheeling,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs, 
Arkansas,  Fort  Wayne,  Maumee  and  Co- 
lumbus. The  latter  also  protested  against  the 
government's  recent  order  to  the  effect  that 
teachers  in  the  Philippines  could  not  give 
religious  instruction  even  outside  of  their  reg- 
ular school  duties. 

The  overture  to  call  a  conference  of  college 
presidents  to  discuss  revision  or  abolition  of 
football  has  attracted  little  attention.  Bloom- 
ington Presbytery  is  among  those  giving  hearty 
indorsement  to  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement.  The  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  country  life  and  country  churches 
received  special  consideration  from  Wooster 
Presbytery. 

Manual  for  Prospective  Members 

In  response  to  a  need  which  has  been  in- 
creasingly felt  by  pastors  who  have  received 
large  numbers  of  young  people  into  their 
churches,  Columbus  Presbytery,  meeting  in 
Nelson  Memorial  church,  Columbus,  April  8, 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  manual 
of  instruction  for  candidates  for  church  mem- 
bership. Rev.  W.  A.  Perrins  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. 

The  proposal  by  Kansas  City  Presbytery  that 
$1,000,000  of  the  so-called  Kennedy  fund  be 
made  immediately  available  for  the  erection  of 
churches  and  missions  in  needy  fields,  instead 


of  being  held  in  trust,  has  met  with  indorse- 
rrtent  by  many  presbyteries,  among  them  the 
following :  Columbus,  Twin  Falls,  Mahoning, 
Bellefontaine  and  Mouse  River.  Other  presby- 
teries, including  Chicago,  have  declined  to  join 
in  this  overture  on  the  grounds  that  its  provi- 
sions are  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
late  John  S.  Kennedy  and  because  the  work 
of  churches  already  established  and  dependent 
on  the  fund  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Some  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church 
extension  problems  and  the  character  of  the 
present  work  in  Twin  Falls  Presbytery  is 
gained  from  the  statement  that  "seven  years 
ago  all  the  territory  covered  by  this  young 
presbytery  was  a  sage  brush  desert."  The 
fields,  many  of  them,  are  exceedingly  difficult. 
More  than  half  of  the  pulpits  will  be  vacant 
shortly.  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Buhl  April  9, 
with  Rev.  J.  M.  Anderson  as  the  new  mod- 
erator, requested  the  synodical  superintendent 
to  hold  a  conference  on  methods  in  each 
church,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  churches' 
efficiency.  Men  are  much  needed  in  this  pioneer 
work. 

Reports  at  Oakes  Presbytery,  meeting  in 
Sheldon  April  9,  showed  a  healthy  interest  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  congregations,  though 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pulpits  have  been 
vacant  since  last  fall.  The  failure  of  crops 
for  the  last  two  years  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  hiring  of  ministers.  Rev.  F.  C.  Wille- 
kes  was  chosen  moderator.  Reverends  M.  S. 
Riddle  and  S.  B.  Doty  were  reelected  pastor- 
evangelist  and  Sabbath  school  missionary  re- 
spectively. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom,  representing  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Northwest,  was  among 
those  who  addressed  the  meeting  of  Yellow- 
stone Presbytery  at  Forsyth  April  9.  Rev. 
William  N.  Sloane  of  Helena  Presbytery  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  work  in  the  Rockies. 
Rev.  R.  M.  Donaldson  also  spoke. 

Says  Ministers  Must  Pay  Debts 

After  formally  declaring  that  "religion  has 
already  suffered  too  long  for  want  of  business 
forethought"  and  that  it  is  "highly  proper  to 
terminate,   as   far  as  possible,   reckless  debt- 


contracting  without  seeming  debt-paying  inten- 
tion," Bellefontaine  Presbytery,  meeting  in 
Bellefontaine  April  9,  appointed  a  vigilance 
committee  which  will  seek  to  prevent  min- 
isters leaving  the  presbytery  without  paying 
their  debts.  Presbytery  also  overtured  As- 
sembly to  incorporate  in  the  Presbyterian 
hymnal  the  latest  approved  metrical  version 
of  the  psalms.  Dr.  G.  L.  Kalb,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  presbytery  since  its  organization 
in  1870,  was  chosen  moderator. 

Utica  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
April  8,  reversed  its  action  of  two  years  ago 
by  formally  asking  that  no  action  be  taken 
by  Assembly,  "at  least  at  the  present,"  to 
m.erge  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  the 
Presbyterian  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund. 
Rev.  John  M.  Brockie  is  the  new  moderator. 

Dayton  Presbytery  at  its  stated  meeting 
April  8  voted  that  a  federation  of  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief  and  the  Ministerial  Sus- 
tentation Fund  should  be  effected  on  a  basis 
beneficial  to  both,  but  that  until  this  was 
brought  about  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Relief.  A  standing  committee  on  reli- 
gious education  was  established. 

Larger  Ministerial  Fund  Indorsed 

The  effort  to  create  an  endowment  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  disabled  and  needy  ministers 
$500  a  year  and  families  of  deceased  min- 
isters $300  was  indorsed  by  Erie  Presbytery, 
meeting  in  Bradford  April  8.  This  subject  was 
presented  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve.  The  narra- 
tive of  religion  was  encouraging  and  will  be 
distributed  in  printed  form.  The  Lackawanna 
budget  system  was  adopted  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  secure  a  presbyterial  superin- 
tendent. Rev.  W.  S.  Douds  is  the  new  mod- 
erator. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Gorbald  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  addressed 
a  popular  meeting  of  Mahoning  Presbytery, 
which  met  in  Youngstown  First  church  April  8. 
A  helpful  conference  on  evangelism  was  held. 
Several  churches  reported  large  accessions. 
What  is  known  as  the  Wooster  University 
Pension  Fund  project  was  heartily  indorsed. 

Memorial  services  for  the  late  Rev.  Matthew 
Gaffney  were  held  by  Lyons  Presbytery,  which 
met  in  Sodus  April  9-10.  Rev.  U.  L.  Mackey 
delivered  a  stirring  address  on  church  finance. 
Others  speakers  were  Rev.  C.  W.  Scovel,  Rev. 
Peter  McKenzie  and  Dr.  Merritt.  Elder  Harry 
G.  Chapman  was  chosen  moderator. 

Morris  and  Orange  Presbytery  met  in  West 
Orange  chapel.  The  principal  questions  receiving 
consideration  were  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try church.  How  vacancies  for  long  periods 
may  be  prevented  and  how  cooperation  may  be 
obtained  were  among  the  chief  points  consid- 
ered. Dr.  James  F.  Riggs  told  of  the  remark- 
able work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
spreading  the  Scriptures  in  all  languages.  The 
bill  before  the  United  States  senate  protecting 
prohibition  territory  from  interstate  shipments 
of  liquor  was  indorsed. 

Winona  Presbytery  Faces  Serious  Condition 

Winona  Presbytery  has  suffered  a  decline  in 
membership  for  the  last  ten  years.  According 
to  reports  made  at  the  meeting  in  LeRoy 
April  3  ninety-three  were  dismissed  during  the 
year.  There  are  ten  fewer  churches  than  in 
1900;  however,  there  were  144  accessions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  seventy-nine  on  confession. 
Four  ministers  asked  for  dismissal  and  three 
were  received  from  other  presbyteries.  The 
church  men's  institute  was  both  a  unique  and 
profitable  feature  of  the  meeting.  Personal 
work  was  strongly  emphasized  by  two  addresses. 
The  Sunday  school,  prayer  meeting  and  church 
finances  were  also  discussed.  Benevolences 
showed  a  gain  of  $2,016  for  the  year  and  con- 
gregational expenses  a  decrease  of  $10,870. 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  Blair  Acad- 
emy is  to  be  positively  or  nominally  under  the 
control  of  Newton  Presbytery  received  lengthy 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
Newton  April  10.  The  difference  of  opinion 
arises  from  contradictory  interpretations  of  the 
will  of  the  founder,  John  J.  Blair.  Coeduca- 
tion and  tuition  rates  for  students  in  Warren 
and  Sussex  counties  are  among  the  questions 
involved.    No  decision  was  reached. 

Dr.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  famous  missionary 
in  Alaska,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  Yukon 
Presbytery,  which  met  at  Cordova  April  3. 
The  pastor  of  the  entertaining  church.  Rev. 
M.  E.  Koonce,  Ph.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator. 

Coulterville  church  was  dissolved  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Chattanooga  Presbytery  in  Third  church, 
Chattanooga,  April  9.    The  Bible  conferences 
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CREAN 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar 

Makes  home  baking  easy.  Nothing 
can  be  substituted  for  it  in  making, 
quickly  and  perfectly,  delicate  hot 
biscuit,  hot-breads,  muffins,  cake  and 
pastry.  Insures  the  food  against  alum» 

Pistc,  Healtliffil^  Reliable 

NOTE.— If  mixtures  called  baking  powder  are 
MIOK  BAKING  POWDER  COt  offered  you  at  lower  price,  reitiember 

CHICAGO  they  are  mostly  maae  from  alum,  1 

metallic  acid  deleterious  to  health. 


at  Lebanon  and  Marysville  were  heartily  com- 
mended. Reports  showed  advance  along  most 
lines  of  work.  Foreign  missions  was  the  theme 
-of  the  popular  meeting.  Rev.  Park  W.  Taylor 
is  the  new  moderator. 

The  home  mission  apportionment  of  Man- 
Icato  Presbytery,  which  met  in  Worthington 
April  9,  was  increased  to  an  average  of  80 
cents  per  member  and  the  college  apportion- 
ment to  an  average  of  25  cents  per  member,  the 
xinderstanding  being  that  two-thirds  of  the  col- 
lege gifts  will  go  to  Macalester  College  and 
■cne-third  to  Albert  Lea.  Oshkosh  and  Seaforth 
churches  were  enrolled.  A  committee  of  three 
will  hereafter  examine  the  sessional  records. 
Rev.  L.  L.  Smythe  is  the  new  moderator. 

Wheeling  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Chester 
April  15,  was  gratified  to  learn  of  the  large 
increase  in  membership  in  many  churches  as 
the  result  of  meetings  led  by  Billy  Sunday. 
The  wearing  of  religious  garb  in  government 
schools  was  condemned.  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Hub- 
bard was  chosen  moderator. 


National  Brotherhood  in  Council 

The  conference  called  by  the  national  coun- 
cil of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  in  New 
York  City  last  week  to  consider  the  future 
course  of  the  organization  was  attended  by  per- 
haps not  more  than  forty  men,  but  the  group  of 
conferees  was  widely  representative  and  the 
deliberations  were  exceedingly  thoughtful  and 
thorough.  Practically  all  the  church  boards  were 
represented,  and  several  important  New  York 
laymen  were  present  as  well  as  a  number  of 
very  influential  pastors.  President  Holt  was  in 
the  chair,  and  stated  frankly  the  problems  of 
the  council  as  to  its  promotion  work  and  its 
financial  support. 

Answers  to  a  recent  questionaire  sent  out 
through  the  church  by  the  national  officers  were 
considered.  By  overwhelming  voice  of  these 
replies  and  by  unanimous  sentiment  among  the 
men  in  conference  it  was  definitely  held  that 
the  brotherhood  must  on  all  accounts  be  con- 
tinued, and  no  backward  steps  tolerated. 
Though  the  organization  has  not  obtained  a 
foothold  in  a  majority  of  congregations,  it 
was  pronounced  indispensable  even  by  many 
pastors  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  its 
.aid.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  present 
is  not  the  time  for  the  expansion  of  the  formal 
machinery,  and  therefore  the  suggestion  of  ap- 
pointing district  secretaries  was  laid  aside  for 
the  present.  It  was  equally  insisted,  however, 
that  the  national  secretarial  office  must  be  main- 
tained and  even  reenforced.  The  question  of 
-objectives  was  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  uniformity  of 
method  must  not  be  insisted  on.  But  it  was 
decided  that  the  fivefold  division  of  Christian 
men's  interest  outlined  by  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement — evangelism,  Bible  study,  mis- 
sions, boys'  work  and  social  service — offer 
a  platform  which  can  be  recommended  to  all 
local  brotherhoods  as  a  basis  that  will  unify 
spirit  and  aims  without  imposing  uniform 
action. 

That  there  should  be  sought  a  more  explicit 
recognition  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
place  of  the  brotherhood  in  the  church  was 
everybody's  opinion.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  next  Assembly,  in  line  with  this  thought, 
m-ay  be  asked  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  brotherhood's  national 
council  and  commend  it  more  officially  to  the 
churches.  The  decision  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  national  council  hereafter  should  in- 
clude a  minority  of  ministers  instead  of  being 
made  up  entirely  of  laymen  as  hitherto. 

In  the  matter  of  financial  maintenance  it  was 
strongly  argued  that  the  organization  ought  not 
to  be  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  a  small  circle 
of  men  but  should  be  supported  from  all 
sections  of  the  denomination.  Yet  it  was  felt 
that  its  budget  should  be  made  up  by  private 
subscription  rather  than  by  public  collections. 
Ii  was  figured  out  that  a  very  efifective  secre- 
tarial work  can  be  maintained  at  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  not  more  than  $15,000.  The  confer- 
ence dispersed  with  an  optimistic  feeling  pre- 
vailing. The  need  for  a  men's  organization  in 
the  church  had  been  faced  without  prepos- 
sessions in  its  favor,  and  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing was  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  fellowship 
among  the  men  of  Presbyterianism  had  been 
fully  exhibited  in  the  facts  brought  to  view. 
That  the  brotherhood  will  go  on  and  grow  no 
man  present  at  the  conference  doubted  on  leav- 
ing the  meeting  room  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  where  the  conference  was  held. 


From  Various  Cities 

The  Twin  Cities 

The  church  extension  committee  of  St.  Paul 
Presbytery  closed  the  year  with  all  pledges  paid, 
although  there  was  a  financial  drain  upon 
three  of  the  larger  churches  in  building  enter- 
prises— the  House  of  Hope,  Dayton  Avenue 
and  Merriam  Park.  These  churches,  however, 
have  not  allowed  their  local  expenditures  to 
disturb  their  regular  benevolences.  This  policy 
has  been  officially  determined  by  the  House  of 
Hope,  which  contributes  a  large  share  of  the 
church  extension  budget. 

Special  meetings  were  held  in  Carver  church 
March  31 — April  7  by  the  pastor-evangelist. 
Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin.  Fifteen  were  added  on 
confession.  Regular  Sunday  evening  services 
have  been  maintained  since  last  fall  with 
Professor  Funk  of  Macalester  College  as  the 
minister.    J.  T.  H. 

Bethlehem  church  received  twenty-eight, 
twenty-five  on  confession,  at  the  last  com- 
munion. The  pastor,  Stanley  B.  Roberts,  D.  D., 
is  now  in  his  thirteenth  year  here.  Before 
Easter  he  conducted  two  preparatory  classes  for 
six  weeks.  The  junior  class  enrolled  fifty-five 
and  the  intermediate  forty-five.  The  trustees 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  $6,287  collected 
for  current  expenses,  $2,393  for  building  fund 
and  $3,027  for  benevolences  and  ladies'  aid 
funds. 

Detroit 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  Detroit  Presbytery 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  place  of  the  usual  opening 
services  presbytery  installed  Rev.  Leonard  A. 
Barrett  as  pastor  of  Ann  Arbor  church.  J.  M. 
Barkley,  D.  D.,  preached  the  sermon.     C.  L. 


Zorbaugh,  D.  D.,  and  E.  H.  Pence,  D.  D., 
also  took  part.  W.  T.  Jaquess,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  moderator.  E.  Blake  McDonald  was 
licensed,  with  a  view  to  his  ordination  at  Trum- 
bull Avenue  church. 

A.  C.  Manson,  D.  D.,  was  released  from 
Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  the  church  was  dis- 
solved and  its  property  made  over  to  presbytery, 
to  be  used  by  the  church  extension  committee 
in  some  new  location.  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray  asked 
to  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  as  he  will  affiliate 
with  another  denomination.  W.  B. 

Cincinnati 

As  the  result  of  the  "every-member"  canvass 
in  First  church.  Walnut  Hills,  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  support  of  the  church  has 
been  increased  from  222  to  440.  Included  in 
this  number  are  a  score  of  children,  who  thus 
will  be  trained  in  giving.  This  church  gave  to 
benevolent  causes  during  the  year  $11,500, 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  spent  for  its  own 
support.  During  the  present  pastorate  of  a 
year  and  a  half  220  members  have  been  re- 
ceived, ninety-two  on  confession.  The  pastor 
is  organizing  a  communicants'  class  to  train 
the  younger  people  for  church  membership.  No 
special  meetings  have  been  held. 

Denver 

Littleton  church,  G.  R.  Edmundson,  D.  D., 
pastor,  received  at  the  close  of  a  week's  meet- 
ings twerity-one  on  confession  and  three  by 
letter.  It  has  been  many  years  since  there  have 
been  such  results,  and  the  joy  is  the  deeper  be- 
cause the  majority  of  those  uniting  are  young 
people.     Many  others  are  expected  to  follow. 

Capitol  Heights,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Williams, 
Ph.  D.,  pastor,  received  thirty,  eleven  on  con- 
fession. C.  K.  Powell. 


One  Million  Dollars  a  Year  for  Church  Debts! 

JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  Expert  in  Church  Finance 

Brotherhood  Organizer,  Forward  Movement  and  Dedication  Day  Leader. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of  pastors  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denominations. 
Originator  and  Owner  of  the  Powell  Copyrighted  Church  Bonds  and  Seal  Register  Charts. 

Dedications  managed  and  financed  as  they  should  be,  run  down  churches  reorganized,  old  church 
debts  raised.    Funds  provided  in  advance  for  proposed  nev?  churches. 

A  Revival  and  Debt-paying  at  tlie  same  time. 

Write  for  a  Date  now  for  1912  or  1913. 

M.  G.  McDERMOTT,  Secretary,  1436  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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From  Various  Fields 


North  Dakota 

The  men  of  Grand  Forks  church -have  or- 
ganized a  brotherhood  that  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Northwest.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men  assembled  at  a  banquet  the  evening 
of  April  IS,  and  after  addresses  by  President 
McVey  of  the  university  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson, 
district  brotherhood  secretary ;  the  pastor.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Matthews,  and  others  an  organization 
was  effected.  This  brotherhood  proposes  to 
lay  special  emphasis  upon  Bible  study,  boys' 
work  and  social  service.  There  are  about  joo 
men  connected  with  the  congregation. 

First  church  of  Bottineau  for  the  first  time 
held  a  church  banquet  in  connection  with  its 
annual  meeting.  About  150  persons  were  pres- 
ent. During  the  year 
the  church  purchased 
an  individual  commun- 
ion  service  and 
adopted  the  double 
budget  system.  The 
Sunday  school  has 
been  completely 
graded  and  a  library 
established.  A  teacher 
training  class  is  main- 
tained. The  ladies'  aid 
society  inaugurated 
several  improvements 
in  the  church  property 
and  maintains  a  num- 
ber of  helpful  features. 


Re 


G.  W.  Barnum 


including  a  lecture  course.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
G.  William  Barnum,  heads  a  Boy  Scout  organi- 
zation. The  church  membership  has  increased 
more  than  half  since  the  coming  of  the  pastor 
two  years  ago. 

Kansas 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Westminster  church,  Rev.  Ralph  Ward  pas- 
tor, was  organized  in  1889.  To  meet  present 
needs  of  the  congregation  the  first  edifice  has 
been  enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  former 
dimensions  and  was  rededicated  last  month. 
Stephen  S.  Estey,  D.  D.,  of  First  church 
preached  the  sermon.  The  building  is  sit- 
uated in  a  beautiful  and  rapidly  growing  part 
of  the  city.  The  property  holdings  represent 
a  value  of  more  than  $15,000. 

At  First  church,  Stephen  S.  Estey,  D.  D., 
pastor,  thirty-one  members  were  received  re- 
cently. At  Second,  Rev.  William  C.  Meeker 
pastor,  thirty-eight  members  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year ;  $800  contributed  to  benevolences 
and  $500  for  congregational  purposes.  The 
budget  for  current  year  is  $2,000. 

The  past  year  of  Third  church.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Everett  pastor,  was  a  successful  one,  notwith- 
standing difficulties  encountered.  Thirty  names 
were  added  to  the  roll.  The  Sabbath  school 
has  organized  a  number  of  new  classes.  The 
pastor  holds  religious  services  every  Tuesday 
at  noon  among  the  railroad  employees  at  the 
coach  shop.  _ 

Cottonwood  Falls  church,  Rev.  A.  Gilmore 
pastor,  will  build  a  new  edifice  not  many  days 
hence. 

There  are  several  vacancies  in  Emporia  Pres- 
bytery— Burlington,  Council  Grove,  Marion, 
Arundel  Avenue  (Emporia),  Leroy  and  Big 
Creek. 

Garden  City  church  for  the  year  reports 
forty-five  added  and  present  membership  254. 
During  the  five  and  one-half  years'  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Allen  S.  Davis  he  has  received  220  mem- 
bers. 

About  300  persons  attended  a  dinner  served 
recently  by  the  men  of  First  church,  Topeka. 
Oysters  in  every  conceivable  style  were  served 
and  the  printed  menu  possessed  many  unique 
and  humorous  features. 

Osage  City  church  is  prospering  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  F.  J.  Cowling.  Sixteen  mem- 
bers were  recently  received.  Efficient  Bible 
class  work  is  being  done.  Benevolences  are 
decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  church  at  Rossville  recently  experienced 
a  quickening  of  its  spiritual  life,  which  be- 
gan as  a  campaign  of  personal  work.  Finally 
meetings  were  held  for  three  weeks.  The  pastor 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Saunders  of  Oska- 
loosa.  Twenty-five  were  received  into  the 
church  on  confession  and  twelve  more  are  ex- 


pecting to  unite  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  campaign  of  personal  work  is  to  be  con- 
tinued through  the  year.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
George  A.  Charfield,  came  to  the  church  in 
December. 

Washington  church  reports  that  offerings  to 
the  boards  have  greatly  increased.  There  have 
been  twenty-six  members  added  to  the  church 
and  several  restored.  The  men's  Bible  class 
has  built  and  finished  a  new  class  room  in  the 
basement  for  their  work.  Plans  are  under  way 
at  present  to  install  a  new  pipe  organ.  Rev. 
Frank  R.  Zugg  is  the  pastor. 

Rev.  David  S.  Honsaker  is  closing  his  fifth 
year  as  pastor  of  Fredonia  church.  Three 
organized  classes  have  been  added  to  the 
Sunday  school  and  a  Westminster  guild  has 
been  organized  cooperative  with  the  Christian 
Endeavor  society.  Benevolences  have  ma- 
terially increased.  Neosha  Presbytery  held  its 
spring  meeting  in  this  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Highland 
April  9  the  work  of  Highland  College  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  heartily  approved,  and 
a  recommendation  was  adopted  asking  for  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges.  Rev.  F.  R.  Zugg  of  Washington,  Kan., 
was  elected  moderator.  The  meeting  closed 
with  a  banquet,  at  which  the  principal  speaker 
was  Robert  Watson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges. 

Iowa 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

First  church  of  Davenport  had  at  Easter  the 
largest  communion  it  ever  had,  there  being  520 
present.  Thirty-two  were  received,  which 
makes  the  total  for  the  year  eighty-one.  The 
Bible  class  is  now  credited  with  an  attendance 
of  150. 

Rock  Island  Presbytery  (111.)  joined  with  the 
United  Presbyterians  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
held  one  of  their  sessions  in  McClelland  Heights 
church  of  Davenport. 

It  is  said  that  Davenport  has  not  for  many 
years  had  such  an  uplift  as  it  has  had  during 
the  Lenten  period  just  closed.  The  street 
cars  bore  signs  of  "Go  to  church.  It  is  your 
duty."  But  the  most  telling  advertisement 
was  the  last  that  appeared  in  the  week-end 
papers  just  before  Easter.  It  took  up  a  page 
and  was  copied  from  the  New  York  dailies 
largely.    Every  church  witnessed  results. 

D.  C.  Macintosh,  D.  D..  until  recently  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Storm  Lake,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Shenandoah. 

All  the  Protestant  churches  of  Corning  are 
working  together  in  a  union  meeting.  Rev. 
John  S.  Hamilton  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  con- 
ducting the  meetings. 

After  having  been  pastorless  for  a  year 
Lohrville  church  called  Rev.  O.  C.  Garden  last 
September.  Eighteen  united  with  the  church 
at  Easter,  thirteen  on  confession. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  just  been  organized  in 
Monticello.  All  the  churches  are  interested 
and  representatives  from  the  different  churches 
were  elected  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  new 
company. 

By  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa 
just  handed  down  the  church  of  Winfield  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
valued  at  about  $80,000.  Rev.  David  McBride 
is  the  pastor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  First  church,  Des 
Moines,  the  reports  showed  a  balance  in  the 
treasuries  of  nearly  all  the  organizations.  Over 
$6,000  was  paid  out  for  current  expenses, 
church  improvements,  benevolences,  etc.  April  8 
a  large  number  of  friends  of  the  pastor.  Dr. 
R.  K.  Porter,  and  wife  gave  them  a  surprise, 
in  celebration  of  their  silver  wedding.  A 
loving  cup  and  a  well  filled  purse  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Porter.  The  new  pipe 
organ  was  first  used  Easter  Sunday. 

Indiana 

Meridian  Heights  church  recently  received 
a  beautiful  new  pulpit  Bible  in  memory  of  one 
who  was  most  active  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  this  young  church. 

Ten  memorial  windows,  with  a  total  value  of 
$8,500,  were  dedicated  in  New  Albany  Third 
church  recently  with  special  exercises.  At  the 
morning  service  the  special  Easter  offering 
amounted  to  $1,500.  Thomas  H.  Cleland,  D.  D., 
is  pastor. 


In  cooperation  with  the  local  Men  and  Re- 
ligion committee  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Tilman  Hobson  seventeen  churches  in 
New  Albany  are  engaging  in  evangelistic  meet- 
ings lasting  eight  weeks.  A  well  equipped 
tabernacle  has  been  erected. 

Forty  members  were  received  into  Michigan 
City  church,  Rev.  Howard  D.  Borley  pastor, 
five  by  letter.  No  special  meetings  were  held, 
the  results  all  coming  from  personal  interviews. 
At  the  annual  meeting  nearly  200  members 
enjoyed  a  picnic  supper  and  afterwards  heard 
the  reports  that  showed  every  organization  in 
a  healthful  condition. 

Under  the  duplex  system  the  finances  of 
Portland  church  for  the  past  year  have  been 
in  excellent  condition,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  benevolences.  By  July  i  this  church 
hopes  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  on  its  build- 
ing. Recently  Dr.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  president 
of  Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  spoke 
on  Mormonism.  Mrs.  Stevenson  spoke  to 
the  women  the  following  Sabbath.  They  are 
the  parents  of  the  pastor's  wife.  On  Thurs- 
day of  Passion  week  a  most  impressive  com- 
munion service  was  held.  Rev.  S.  Wilbur  Huf- 
fer  is  closing  his  first  year  as  pastor. 

Illinois 

First  church  of  Lincoln  experienced  an  un- 
usual uplift  all  through  the  Lenten  period. 
The  pastor,  Otis  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  issued  a  pas- 
toral letter  urging  the  work  of  personally  win- 
ning men  to  Christ  during  the  period  prior  to 
Easter.  A  request  was  made  for  signatures  of 
those  upon  whom  the  pastor  could  thus  depend. 
The  response  was  hearty. 

The  church  at  Oregon  has  been  aroused  to 
great  activity  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Cryor.  Special  Passion  week  services,  sup- 
plemented by  personal  work,  resulted  in  twenty- 
eight  accessions  at  the  Easter  communion, 
twenty-four  on  confession,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  additions  during  the  four  months 
of  Dr.  Cryor's  pastorate.  A  guild  of  fifty  mem- 
bers has  been  organized. 

Ohio 

Portsmouth  First  church  at  the  Easter  com- 
munion received  forty-three  on  profession.  At 
the  annual  meeting  the  following  week  all  de- 
partments reported  gains.  The  trustees  re- 
ported $6,600  raised  for  home  expenses  ;  benev- 
olences were  $1,275.  The  church  has  a  men's 
organization,  Boy  Scouts,  mission  study  classes 
and  athletic  association,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
societies.  The  present  membership  of  the 
church  is  731. 

Oklahoma 

At  Stillwater  Rev.  Le  Roy  C.  Ilsley,  the  pas- 
tor, has  moved  into  a  new  manse,  which  was 
bought  by  the  church  recently.  It  is  large, 
modern  and  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
city.  The  church  has  received  new  members 
at  frequent  intervals.  One  of  the  state  colleges 
is  located  at  this  point. 

Michigan 

Westminster  church  of  Bay  City  rejoices 
over  a  successful  year  just  closed.  It  had 
previously  suffered  for  some  years  past  through 
death  and  removals.  The  finances  and  mem- 
bership have  now  advanced  substantially. 
Easter  morning  nineteen  were  received.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Marvin,  in  in  his 
fifth  year  there. 

Nebraska 

During  the  past  year  Hastings  First  church 
has  paid  for  its  new  building  and  closed  the 
year  with  money  in  the  treasury,  after  paying 
all  obligations.  The  entire  current  budget  has 
been  subscribed.  The  membership  is  over  600. 
C.  W.  Weyer,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

New  York 

Increased  Audiences  in  Suburbs 

A  remarkably  successful  church-going  cam- 
paign conducted  by  all  the  Protestant  churches 
of  New  Rochelle,  the  Pelhams  and  Larchmont 
came  to  a  climax  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  move- 
ment began  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Nineteen  churches,  representing  eight  denomi- 
nations, were  engaged  in  it. 

The  churches  are  for  the  most  part  active 
and  minister  to   many  homes;   but  in  many 
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instances  there  has  been  no  interest  taken  in 
the  church.  It  was  to  arouse  all  the  people 
that  this  campaign  was  undertaken.  The  first 
step  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
press  and  to  send  to  every  man  in  the  above 
mentioned  places  a  letter  autographed  by  the 
pastors  and  rectors  of  all  the  churches  cooper- 
ating; 5,360  men  were  thus  reached  through 
the  mail.  With  this  letter  was  sent  a  small 
blotter  reading,  "Find  a  church  home" ;  "At- 
tend your  own  church"  ;  "All  the  family  go  to- 
gether" ;  "If  a  stranger  make  yourself  known"; 
"Everybody  go  to  church" ;  "All  Protestant 
denominations  invite  you." 
What  were  the  results? 

1.  All  the  Protestant  ministers,  not  a  part 
of  them,  got  together  in  a  common  cause. 

2.  It  aroused  the  laymen.  Consecrated  busi- 
ness men  said  it  was  the  best  movement  ever 
presented  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  the 
public  at  large. 

3.  The  congregations  were  increased.  In  not 
a  few  instances,  men  who  had  grown  cold 
toward  the  church  and  were  not  attending 
began  to  go  again. 

But  the  best  result  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
church  presented  a  solid  front  to  those  who 
have  felt  that  denominationalism  rather  than 
Christian   work   was    engaging   her  attention. 

Buffalo 

Presbytery  of  BulTalo  met  April  15-16  In 
Central  church.  Rev.  F.  C.  Suits,  Rev.  O.  K. 
Walker  and  Greeley  H.  Orvis  were  received. 
Mr.  Suits  becomes  pastor  at  Clarence  and  Mr. 
Orvis  at  Allegany.  Rev.  W.  C.  McGarvey,  578 
Breckenridge  street,  Buffalo,  was  named  as  the 
one  to  whom  names  of  Presbyterians  moving 
to  Buffalo  may  be  sent.  H.  Osgood  Holland, 
elder  in  Calvary  church,  was  elected  moderator 
and  Rev.  George  Swezey  of  Ripley  vice-mod- 
erator. Monday  evening  a  memorial  service 
was  held  for  R.  V.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  former  pas- 
tor, and  for  Henry  G.  Trout,  former  elder  in 
Central  church.   

Nine  were  recently  received  into  First  church, 
Deposit,  Rev.  G.  R.  Merrill  pastor,  six  being 
young  men  on  profession  of  faith.  A  new 
organization  for  boys,  the  knights  of  St.  Paul, 
is  starting  off  auspiciously.  This  church  is 
planning  a  centennial  celebration  in  July. 

Washington 

Rev.  J.  H.  Alexander  supplies  the  South 
Bellingham  church. 

During  March  eighty-one  were  received  into 
North  Yakima  church,  fifty-two  on  profession. 
This  is  the  direct  result  of  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  superintendent.  The  Bible  school 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  750.  Rev.  S.  J. 
Kennedy  is  pastor. 

First  church  of  Bellingham,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Macartney  pastor,  is  erecting  a  $40,000  edifice. 
This  church  has  an  organization  of  young  people 
known  as  "the  Twentieth  Century  Crusaders," 
which  shows  great  loyalty  both  to  the  church 
and  pastor.  A  stained  glass  window  worth 
$1,500  is  being  installed  in  this  new  church  in 
remembrance  of  Rev.  James  Thompson,  who  ac- 
cidentally met  his  death  in  a  landslide  in  this 
state. 

Idaho 

The  first  Sunday  in  April  eleven  members 
were  received  into  Twin  Falls  church,  Rev. 
John  Gourley  pastor. 

At  a  recent  communion  service  seven  mem- 
bers were  received  into  Wendell  church,  four 
by  profession.  Rev.  R.  J.  Koffend,  who  has 
served  this  church  the  past  two  years,  will 
leave  soon. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Lindsey,  the  pastor-elect  of 
Bethany  church  of  Boise,  has  arrived  on  the 
field.  After  passing  through  a  rather  trying 
time  this  church  is  now  looking  to  the  future 
with  renewed  hope. 

Eleven  members  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
Jerome  church  April  7,  eight  by  profession. 
J.  M.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  has  served  this  church 
the  past  ten  months,  but  will  continue  in  charge 
only  until  a  suitable  man  is  found  to  succeed 
him. 

At  its  annual  meeting  Westminster  church 
of  Boise  elected  three  ruling  elders.  This 
church  is  located  in  a  new  and  growing  part 
of  the  city,  and  reports  from  all  the  organiza- 
tions showed  encouraging  progress.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  100  per  cent  during  the 
past  year.    Rev.  McLain  W.  Davis  is  pastor. 


On  Easter  Sunday  a  fatnily  was  received  into 
the  Hollister  church — the  wife  by  letter,  the 
husband  by  profession  and  a  child  by  baptism. 
Hollister  is  a  new  town  on  the  Salmon  river 
just  opened  for  settlement.  Rev.  W.  D.  Wal- 
lace is  in  charge. 

Boise  First  church  has  recently  taken  under 
its  care  a  mission  at  Collister  station,  a  suburb. 
Lots  have  been  donated  and  money  is  being 
subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  This 
mission  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  N. 
Murphy,  pastor  of  Pierce  Park  church. 

Colorado 

Rev.  R.  E.  Chandler  received  twenty-one 
into  Trinidad  church  at  the  April  communion, 
ten  on  confession.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  local 
commandery  of  Knights  Templar  were  guests 
of  honor  in  this  church.  The  reorganizing  of 
the  Sabbath  school  in  Second  (Spanish)  church 
is  being  effected. 

During  the  present  pastorate  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  fifty-four  persons  have  been 
received  into  University  church,  Westminster, 
seventeen  on  confession.  A  comfortable  chapel 
has  been  built  for  $4,000  and  all  obligations  for 
current  expenses  have  been  promptly  met.  A 
woman's  missionary  society  has  maintained  an 
average  attendance  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  women  in  the  church,  and  an  average  of 
three  missionary  magazines  for  each  woman  in 
the  church  is  received  by  members  of  the 
society.  Clubs  are  being  organized  for  the 
young  men  and  boys. 

Minnesota 

H.  G.  Bosley  and  J.  L.  Harvey,  Macalester 
College  students,  have  accepted  summer  work 
at  Angus  and  at  Kelliher  and  Beacon  re- 
spectively. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  work  by  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  twenty  persons,  six  on 
confession,  united  with  Brooks  church  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  D.  K.  Laurie,  and  Rev. 
A.  Vandervalk  has  been  installed  pastor. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  typical  of  the 
work  in  many  fields  in  this  state.  Rev.  H.  Mc- 
Ewan  of  Roseau  has  been  conducting  services 
every  Tuesday  evening  at  Greenbush,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Roseau.  C.  W.  Wilcox  of 
Roosevelt  is  doing  a  similar  work  for  Wil- 
liams, seven  miles  distant.  Rev.  S.  E.  P. 
White  of  Bemidji  serves  Turtle  River,  ten 
miles  away,  each  Wednesday  night. 

California 

First  church.  Long  Beach,  has  adopted  a 
plan  of  distributing  written  reports,  thus 
obviating  a  lengthy  meeting.  The  membership 
has  reached  1,005.  The  missionary  offerings 
were  the  largest  in  the  church  record  and  the 
Sabbath  school  has  increased  to  almost  800. 
The  church  debt  of  over  $42,000  is  provided 
for,  which  makes  over  $75,000  raised  since  the 
coming  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  O.  H.  L.  Mason,  two 
years  ago. 

Pennsylvania 

The  annual  report  of  Market  Square  church, 
Harrisburg,  shows  thirty-one  received  on  con- 
fession, twenty-seven  by  letter;  net  gain 
twenty-one;  present  membership  1,181;  con- 
tributions to  home  missions  $2,270 ;  synodical 
home  missions  $825  ;  foreign  missions  $2,756  ; 
congregational  expenses  $11,242. 

New  Jersey 

At  the  last  communion  of  Fifth  church, 
Trenton,  there  were  eleven  accessions,  seven 
on  confession  of  faith.  Previous  to  the  com- 
munion a  personal  work  campaign  was  con- 
ducted, followed  by  evangelistic  sen'ices.  The 
pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  Guy  Snowden. 

West  Virginia 

Since  last  September  there  have  been  fifty 
accessions,  the  majority  on  confession,  at 
Moundsville  First  church.  Rev.  J.  F.  Slagle, 
the  pastor,  observed  Passion  week  with  special 
services  and  a  large  class  was  welcomed  into 
the  church  at  Easter. 


The  Progressive  Presbyterian  is  a  handsome 
monthly  paper  of  original  character  published 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Eltzholtz,  pastor  of  Mount  Ida  church,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap.'* 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since 

ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporateil  1908 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 

(Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  OklaLoma,  North  Dakota,  etc. ) 

Own,  Offer  and  Recommend  First  Mortgages 

on  Improved  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada 

Foil  information  and  illustrated  report  Free  on  request, 
implying  no  oblieation,  addressed  to 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treasurer 
Granite  BuUding,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

fteprcMntatiTes  in  NewTork,  Bo>ton,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Wuhlaftoa 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 
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With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 


Perseverance,  Bethany,  Washington  Park  and 
West  AUls  Churches  Consider  Building  Prob- 
lems-Westminster's Pastor  Honored. 

Twenty-four  members  were  added  to  Per- 
severance church,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson 
pastor,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  total  member- 
ship is  now  415.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
congregation  voted  to  expend  $10,000  on  re- 
building (he  church.  A  structure  is  planned 
which  will  increase  the  seating  capacity  by  half. 
The  congregation  also  voted  to  increase  the 
number  of  elders,  deacons  and  trustees. 

At  its  annual  meeting  Bethany  church.  Rev. 
Walter  O.  Wallace  pastor,  voted  to  proceed  at 
once  to  raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  for  a  new  edi- 
fice. The  crowded  condition  of  the  present 
building  makes  this  necessary.  Forty-three 
members  were  added  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  17s. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Ewing  received  sixteen  into 
Washington  Park  church  Easter,  eight  on  con- 
fession. This  church  is  also  facing  the  building 
problem.  The  present  "paper  palace"  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  com- 
munity. 

Three  members  were  received  into  West 
Allis  church  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Todd  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  Sabbath  school  packs  the  building 
so  tightly  that  the  officers  are  casting  about 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

At  Berean  church  the  attendance  on  the  En- 
deavor society  is  so  large  that  the  old  building 
— now  an  annex  to  the  new  edifice — is  com- 
pletely filled.  April  9  a  reception  was  given 
to  Mr.  Todd  and  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Perry,  his  as- 
sociate in  the  work  of  the  joint  fields,  and  to 
their  wives. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Van  Griethuysen  received  eleven 
into  Oostburg  church  recently.  This  is  a  coun- 
try congregation  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Milwaukee.    E.  A.  C. 

The  salary  of  Westminster's  pastor,  Dr. 
Everett  A.  Cutler,  was  increased  substantially 
at  the  annual  meeting  April  12.  He  was  also 
presented  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money  as 
an  Easter  gift.  Eighty-one  members  have  been 
added  the  past  year  ;  the  active  membership  is 
now  431. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


New  Mc4uley  Mission  Complete— Small  Sup- 
port of  Church  Extension  Criticised  — Miss 
Garibaldi  Speaks— Young  People  Federate. 

Almost  every  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York  on  Sunday,  April  21,  had  a  memorial 
service  for  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 

The  new  premises  of  the  McAuley  mission, 
316  Water  street,  erected  on  the  old  site,  were 
opened  Sunday,  April  21.  A  tablet  dedicated 
to  John  S.  Huyler,  long  one  of  the  mission's 
most  generous  supporters,  was  unveiled.  The 
new  premises  have  been  building  a  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  services  have  been  conducted  at 
the  Mariners'  temple  on  Oliver  street.  The 
superintendent  is  John  H.  Wyburn,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Samuel  H.  Hadley.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  were 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  treasurer  of  the  mission 
funds ;  Fred  T.  Hopkins,  president  of  the 
trustees ;  Doctors  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  S. 
Edward  Young,  William  Carter  and  Charles 
L.  Goodell. 

Labor  Temple  Open  Once  More 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day  has  now  taken  up  the 
reins  at  the  Labor  temple.  The  carpenters  have 
finished  their  work  and  the  auditorium  and  all 
the  rooms  are  in  thorough  repair.  The  repairs 
have  been  under  way  three  months,  during 
which  the  work  has  been  seriously  handicapped. 
.-Ml  the  clubs  have  resumed  their  regular  meet- 
ings, including  the  cooking  class,  which  re- 
opened April  18. 

The  sum  of  $41,810  was  raised  at  the  union 
mass  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  presbytery 
and  Reformed  classis  of  New  York  in  Carnegie 
hall  April  ii,  of  which  about  $40,000  went 
from  Presbyterians  into  the  Presbyterian  cof- 
fer for  church  extension.  The  attendance, 
however,  was  nowhere  near  as  large  as  in  the 
older  days  when  Presbyterians  met  alone  to 
raise  money  for  church  extension.  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle-Smith,  whom  Dr.  George  Alexander 
terms  a  modern  Moses  because  he  can  so 
successfully  tap  people's  pocketbooks,  severely 
criticised  Presbyterian   and   Reformed  church 


members  who  give  largely  to  philanthropy  and 
education  outside  of  their  denominations  and 
do  nothing  directly  through  the  church  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  masses.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three 
more  Presbyterian  churches  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  today  than  twenty-three  years  ago 
when  he  came  to  Central  church.  This  is  not 
because  more  new  churches  have  not  been  built 
but  because  so  many  old  ones  have  gone  out 
of  existence.  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  Marble 
Collegiate  church  said  the  Reformed  Church 
had  been  for  a  long  time  asleep  on  the  matter 
of  church  extension,  but  now  it  was  waking  up. 
The  other  speakers  were  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr. 
John  Henry  Jowett  and  Professor  Hutton  of 
Columbia. 

First  church,  5th  avenue  and  iith  street, 
has  installed  an  opalescent  cross  filled  with 
electric  lights  over  each  of  its  three  front 
doors.  The  middle  cross  is  eight  feet  high. 
This  is  one  of  the  innovations  arranged  by  Dr. 
Howard  Duffield,  pastor,  to  bring  this  historic 
church  nearer  to  the  outside  world. 

Dr.  Jowett's  Lectures  at  Yale 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  began  Monday,  April 
15,  a  course  of  seven  lectures  at  Yale  on  suc- 
cessive days,  the  general  subject  being  "The 
Preacher."  These  are  the  Lyman  Beecher 
foundation  lectures.  The  individual  subjects 
were  "The  Call  to  Be  a  Preacher — 'Separated 
unto  the  gospel  of  God'  " ;  "The  Perils  of  the 
Preacher — 'Lest  I  should  be  a  castaway'  " ; 
"The  Preacher's  Themes — 'Feed  my  sheep'  " ; 
"The  Preacher  in  His  Study — 'A  wise  master 
builder'  "  ;  "The  Preacher  in  His  Pulpit — 'The 
service  of  the  sanctuary' " ;  "The  Preacher  in 
the  Home — 'From  house  to  house'  " ;  "The 
Preacher  as  a  Man  of  Affairs — 'Like  unto  a 
merchantman.'  " 

A  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James,  for  twenty-five  years  president  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  building  April  i6. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 
Dr.  A.  D.  Carlisle,  Mrs.  James's  pastor;  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Bennett,  president  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Board ;  Miss  'V.  May  White  and  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Thompson  of  the  Home  Board. 

The  Easter  collection  at  Fifth  Avenue  church 
for  the  New  York  City  evangelistic  commit- 
tee amounted  to  $4,008. 

A  woman's  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  at  noon  April 
1 6  in  response  to  a  request  for  special  prayer 
received  by  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Boards.  The  leader  was  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Jowett. 

The  closing  exercises  for  this  season  of  the 
sewing  school  of  Christ  church  took  place 
Saturday,  April  13,  in  the  parish  house. 

Dr.  Work  of  Fourth  church  presided  for 
the  first  time  as  moderator  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery at  the  installation  of  Rev.  Frederick 
David  Niedermeyer  as  pastor  of  Adams  Me- 
morial church. 

Twenty-seven  members  were  received  into 
First  Union  church  Easter  Sunday.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Welch  is  acting  pastor.  Twenty  were  re- 
ceived into  Harlem  church,  Rev.  John  Lyon 
Caughey  pastor.  Nearly  400  persons  received 
communion,  making  one  of  the  largest  com- 
munion services  held.  This  church  has  adopted 
the  duplex  envelope  system  and  in  the  year 
the  mission  offering  increased  from  $2,600  to 
more  than  $3,000. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church 
preached  at  the  annual  convocation  of  Yale 
Divinity  School  Monday,  April  15.  He  repre- 
sented the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Italia  Garibaldi,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  General  Garibaldi,  made  an  address  at  St. 
Nicholas  church.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith  pastor, 
April  17.  She  is  a  delegate  from  the  Metho- 
dist Conference  in  Italy  to  the  General  Metho- 
dist Conference  at  Minneapolis  next  month. 
She  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  girls'  home 
school  at  Rome. 

Rev.  "Bob"  Jones  of  Alabama  has  been  con- 
ducting special  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  Rev.  G.  Mansfield  Spencer,  minister. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Gray  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
who  is  in  this  country  as  university  preacher  at 
Harvard,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Fourth  church. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Work  pastor,  Sunday  morning, 
April  21.  The  annual  dinner  of  Fourth  church 
brotherhood  took  place  at  the  Marie  Antoinette 
hotel  the  evening  of  April  18.  Z.  T.  Ing  of 
the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance  spoke  to  the 
young  people  of  Fourth  church  the  evening  of 
April  14. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Wells  Memorial 
church,  Brooklyn,  reports  showed  a  membership 
of  iq8;  expenses  for  last  year  were  about  $2,700 
beside  the  nearly  $400  contributed  by  the  Bible 
school  to  its  own  support. 

The  financial  report  of  Rutgers  church,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Foulkes  pastor,  showed  a  total  of  $34,298 
contributed  last  year,  an  increase  of  $10,000 
over  the  previous  year  and  of  $2,000  over  1910. 
Rev.  Elmer  C.  Shaver,  formerly  assistant  at 
Park  church,  has  been  chosen  assistant  pastor 
of  Rutgers. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Rutgers  church 
April  12  to  organize  a  presbyterial  union  for 
young  people.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  and  President  Francis  Brown 
of  Union  Seminary.  The  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  union  are :  President,  William  Neely 
Ross;  vice-president,  Philip  H.  Miller;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Miss  Jennie  MacKay ; 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Ethel  Goodwin ;  sec- 
retary for  home  missions,  Miss  Mary  W.  Tag- 
gart ;  secretary  for  foreign  missions,  Miss  Jean- 
ette  Londen ;  secretary  for  other  boards,  Miss 
Mackeon ;  secretary  of  missionary  education, 
Miss  Mary  Fleming. 

The  New  York  jubilee  continuation  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  meeting  Monday  afternoon, 
April  29,  in  Collegiate  Reformed  church  at 
2  :30.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Montgomery  and 
others.  An  offering  will  be  taken  for  Chinese 
famine  sufferers. 

San  Francisco  —  North  California 


Work  of  Rev.  George  A.  Blair  Commended— 
Monterey  Plans  Japanese  Mission— Inter- 
Church  Financial  Campaign  Promises  Well. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  San  Francisco 
Presbytery  Rev.  Edward  K.  Strong  was  chosen 
pastor-evangelist  to  succeed  Rev.  George  A. 
Blair,  who  resigned  because  of  impaired  health. 
The  Home  Board  was  asked  to  appropriate  the 
equivalent  of  three  months'  salary  to  Mr.  Blair 
because  of  his  inability  to  continue  in  service. 
Resolutions  of  hearty  commendation  for  his 
work  were  passed.  Dr.  W.  S.  Holt,  field 
secretary,  spoke  approvingly  of  the  extension 
work  in  the  difficult  reconstruction  period  and 
of  the  new  churches  established.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Dr.  Jaquess  of  Detroit,  an  expert 
in  city  mission  work,  will  later  in  the  year 
spend  three  months  in  assisting  the  committee 
in  its  work.  Rev.  W.  E.  Parker  of  Olivet 
church  is  the  new  moderator  of  presbytery, 
succeeding  Rev.  William  Rader. 

A  reception  was  tendered  Rev.  W.  K.  Howe, 
the  new  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  parlors  of  the  church  recently. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  accessions  at 
the  spring  communions  :  First  church  of  Oak- 
land, Dr.  F.  L.  Goodspeed  pastor,  forty-one, 
nineteen  on  confession  ;  Monterey,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Webb  pastor,   fourteen,  seven  on  confession. 


By  Dr.  Rudolph  Eucken 

Awarded  Nobel  Prize,  1908 

Professor  of  Philosophy.  University  of  Jena 
Just  Issued 

Religion  and  Life 

l6mo.   Frontispiece,  50  cents  net.   By  mail  BO  cents. 

"The  book  Is  one  of  exceptional  value  both  for 
mind  and  for  soul;  for  the  fineness  and  Intimacy 
of  Its  touch  on  life."— -London  Nation. 

Recently  Issued 

The  Truth  of  Religion 

Iheological  Translation  Library.  $3.50 net.  By  mail $.3.75. 

"A  noble  defense  of  ihe  necessity  of  Kell^on;  a 
passionate  pleading  for  Its  claims."— Trfst)7wn8(er 
Gazette. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit 

An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Crown  Theological 
Library.  Second  Editicm.  (Jr.  8vo.  $1.50  net.  By 
mail  $}.es. 

Prof.  Evicken's  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  life. 
It  Is  a  phlloEophy  of  reality  as  well. 

Dr.  Eacfcen'H  books  have  been  translated 
Into  many  European  Isingpuages  and  their  In- 
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This  church  is  planning  to  support  a  pastor  for 
the  local  Japanese  mission,  paying  half  the 
salary,  the  other  half  being  provided  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  There  are  about  600 
Japanese  within  reach  of  the  work.  At  Dixon 
church  eight  were  received.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
S.  E.  Lynd,  has  just  moved  into  a  beautiful 
new  manse  which  he  inspired  the  people  to 
build.  Vallejo  church  received  ten,  three  on 
confession.  The  beautiful  new  pipe  organ  gave 
added  interest  to  the  Easter  service. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Santa  Rosa  church 
180  were  seated  at  the  banquet  tables.  Reports 
showed  a  prosperous  condition.  The  pastor's 
salary  was  increased  to  $2,100.  The  benev- 
olences amounted  to  $1,316;  $700  was  given 
to  equip  a  boys'  gymnasium.  During  the  ten 
months  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  G.  White 
thirty-five  members  have  been  received. 

First  church  of  Dinuba  received  thirty-six 
members  Easter  Sunday,  nearly  all  on  con- 
fession. This  was  partly  the  harvest  from  serv- 
ices conducted  by  Evangelist  C.  R.  Handens- 
child,  in  which  all  the  churches  united.  There 
have  been  sixty-six  accessions  since  the  year 
began. 

Fremont  Park  church,  Sacramento,  Rev.  W. 
C.  Sherman  pastor,  received  twenty-four  March 
31,  ten  on  confession. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Missionary  Union's 
session  April  11  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  of 
Northern  China  spoke  on  the  new  opportuni- 
ties and  present  conditions  in  China. 

St.  John's  church,  Berkeley,  Rev.  G.  G.  El- 
dredge  pastor,  recently  received  ten  members. 
This  church  began  a  few  years  ago  as  an 
offshoot  from  Berkeley  First,  with  a  hundred 
members.  It  now  numbers  over  500.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  Occidental  Board,  which 
was  held  in  this  church,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pinney  was 
reelected  president.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Ng  Poon  Chew,  who  gave  a  spirited  address 
upon  the  Chinese  republic. 

The  Presbyterian  brotherhood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Presbytery  was  organized  at  Westminster 
church  March  12.  Five  men's  clubs  were  rep- 
resented and  the  Men  and  Religion  plans  were 
followed.  James  G.  Chown  is  president  and 
George  C.  Turner  secretary. 

The  dates  for  a  San  Francisco  bay  inter- 
church  financial  campaign  on  the  basis  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  suggestions  were  April 
14-21.  Two  precampaign  conferences  leading 
up  to  the  union  effort  were  held,  one  April  8  in 
First  Congregational  church,  Oakland,  and  the 
other  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San  Francisco. 
The  attendance  was  excellent.  Pastors  and  lay- 
men of  twenty-six  churches  participated.  Much, 
good  has  resulted  from  this  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  the- 
ological seminary  will  be  held  April  26.  Rev. 
Ng  Poon  Chew  will  deliver  the  commencement 
address.  H.  N.  Bevier. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Fourth  Church's  Funds  Contributed  Exceed 
$450,000  -  Progress  in  Bethany  Church- 
Stewards  WiU  Tell  of  Great  Mission  Exhibit. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Fourth 
church.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  pastor,  the 
membership  is  now  1,040,  210  having  been 
added  during  the  year,  141  on  confession.  The 
total  funds  contributed,  including  expenses, 
amount  to  $459,397.  Over  $556,000  of  the 
$600,000  for  the  new  church  plant  has  been 
subscribed.  The  following  are  but  a  few  among 
the  scores  of  causes  aided  by  its  various  socie- 
ties: Hospital  beds,  China  famine  relief, 
numerous  scholarships,  salaries  or  part  salaries 
of  many  helpers  in  foreign  lands  and  at  home, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Children's  Memorial  hospital, 
Waldenses  Society,  Lake  Geneva  conference, 
domestic  science  and  many  other  institutional 
features,  the  United  Charities,  Passavant  hos- 
pital, young  women's  summer  outings,  etc. 

Progress  at  Bethany  church  is  evidenced  by 
eighteen  accessions  in  the  year,  eleven  on  con- 
fession ;  the  auditorium  has  been  renovated,  an 
individual  communion  service  installed  and  the 
pastor's  salary  advanced.     Benevolences  have 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Thomas  Communion  Service 
Company,  Lima,  Ohio,  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Their  new  "Thomas  Special"  Self-Col- 
lecting tray  combines  every  desirable  feature  in 
an  individual  communion  tray. 


been  increased.    Rev.  W.  Taylor  Joyce  is  pastor. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Wallace  of  Hinsdale 
are  in  Pittsburg  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  diamond  anniversary  of  New  Alexandria 
church.  Mrs.  Wallace's  father.  Rev.  Adam 
Torrance,  was  the  first  pastor,  from  1837  to 
1867.  Dr.  Wallace  preaches  the  anniversary 
sermon. 

Thousands  Hear  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 

Practically  every  one  of  the  3,000  seats  in 
Orchestra  hall  was  filled  last  Sabbath  to  hear 
the  sermon  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  "Im- 
mortality." Dr.  Abbott  spoke  Monday  at  the 
Press  Club. 

The  deputation  stewards,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  explain  "The  World  in  Chicago"  to  the 
various  congregations  of  the  city,  met  at  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  Monday  to  receive 
preliminary  instruction  from  the  general  secre- 
tary, A.  M.  Gardner,  and  others. 

At  its  last  communion  Emmanuel  church, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Symonds  pastor,  received  thirteen 
members. 

Next  Sabbath  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray  Boyle  of 
Lake  Forest  church  will  exchange  pulpits  with 
Dr.  William  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church. 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  John  Balcom  Shaw  will  be  the  Presby- 
terian representative  at  the  missionary  con- 
ference to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  Moody 
institute  next  Saturday.  Mrs.  Shaw  will  speak 
at  5  p.  m. 

Last  Monday  Chicago  Presbytery  held  an 
adjourned  meeting  at  McCormick  Seminary  to 
examine  students  for  ordination. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Older  Boys'  Conference  Held -Campaign  for 
$250,000  for  Presbyterian  Hospital  Begun 
-Elm  Grove  Revival. 

An  older  boys'  conference  was  held  April 
19-21,  at  which  250  boys  were  registered.  The 
conference  was  planned  and  financed  by  boys 
of- Pittsburg  under  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment. After  all  expenses  had  been  paid  $100 
was  left  in  the  treasury.  Many  boys  from 
out  of  town  were  entertained  in  Christian 
homes.  The  addresses  were  strong  and  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  men.  For  the 
afternoon  meeting  Sunday  the  chief  speaker 
announced  was  F.  H.  T.  Ritchie  of  New  York. 

About  thirty  men  from  Pittsburg  and  vicin- 
ity left  for  New  York  April  18  to  attend  the 
conservation  congress  of  the  forward  move- 
ment. Among  them  were  H.  D.  W.  English, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred ; 
Lyman  Pearce,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary ; 
Ralph  Harbison  and  J.  B.  Finley,  elders ;  Allen 
Burns,  W.  S.  Horner  and  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart. 
Pittsburg  is  still  sending  out  teams  to  the 
auxiliary  cities.    Meadville  has  just  been  visited. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Presby- 
terian hospital  was  held  in  First  church  April 
15.  Officers  elected  were:  President,  Frank 
W.  Sneed,  D.  D. ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Joseph 
L.  Anderson  ;  secretary,  J.  J.  Matthews.  J.  C. 
Gibson,  D.  D. ;  James  B.  Haines,  Jr. ;  John 
D.  Eraser  and  Louis  C.  Sana  were  reelected 
trustees.  About  sixty  churches  were  repre- 
sented in  the  meeting,  and  the  proposed  cam- 
paign to  raise  $250,000  was  inaugurated. 

The  old  Elm  Grove  church.  Wheeling  Pres- 
bytery, has  experienced  a  notable  revival. 
Stirred  by  the  Billy  Sunday  meetings,  a  band 
of  a  hundred  personal  workers  was  organized. 
The  church  being  without  a  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H. 


A  MAN  WHOSE 
NAME  IS  KNOWN 

to  every  Continent  reader,  recently 
wrote  relative  to  LAKE  FOREST 
ACADEMY 

*'l  want  to  tell  you  how  much  the  Academy  has 
done  for  our  boy.  The  influence  upon  hia  charac- 
ter has  been  the  very  beat.  Under  that  influence  he 
has  developed  hi^h  ideals,  the  best  of  principles, 
and  a  mature  and  settled  attitude  toward  thinc:s, 
which  is  greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  You  have  de- 
veloped in  him  a  fondness  for  study,  have  taught 
him  how  to  apply  his  mind,  and  steadily  improved 
his  physical  condition.  We  feel  ourselves  deeply 
under  obligaiion  to  you  and  the  School." 


A  Boy's  Summer 

could  nowhere  be  spent  more  profit- 
ably than  at  Camp  Flambeau.  This 
unique  Camp  in  the  northern  woods 
of  Wisconsin  is  under  the  direction 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy  masters. 


For  information  relative  to  Lake  Forest 
Academy  and  Camp  Flambeau,  address  Wil- 
liam Mather  Lewis,  Headmaster,  Lake  For- 
est, Illinois. 


SEASONED 
FARM  MORTGAGES 
ON  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 
FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Particulars  on  requett. 
R.   C.    KITTEL,   &   CO.,        ::  BANKERS 
108  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  She 
Glass.    Trays  Interlock 
All  grlisses  well  spaced 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


DIETZ  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO., 


107  North  Dearboro  St.,  Dept.  12,  CHICAGO. 


Increase  Interest  In  Servloei 

Yoo  an  do  that  every  time  If  jon 
use  The  Mclntoih  Sciopticoa. 
Simplest,  most  effective  and  most 
perfectly  constructed  picture  pro- 
jector  on  the  market.  First  cost 
quickly  forrotten  In  benefits  reaped.    Slides  showlnr 

relisrious  scenes — pictures — all  accessories.   Slides  rented — sold. 
Full  set  1910  Passion  Play  Slides.    Ask  for  our  list  of  famous 
sermons  and  lectures  supplemented  with  Ulastratlrc  iUdet.  lend 
at  once  for  the  bl(  New  Cataloi  p50. 
THE  HelNTOSH  STEREOPnCON  CO.,  37  Randolph  St.dkai* 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVm. 
UAL  COMMUNION 
1€K  has  increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  tn  thonsands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 


price  list. 
INDITIDCAL  COnnCNIOH  SEBTICE  CO. 
107-109-111  8.  Wabsik  Avraas 


CUeser 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  GGMMUNION  GUPS 


ITK! 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  {patented).  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtStS  On  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  -free 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  services  are  duty  free. 

Lt  PACE  INDIVIDUAL  COMyUNION  CUP  CO.    ||3  Tyndall  Ave.,  TORONTO.  CANADA 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Bestfor  pew  or  altar  communion.  Uses  short,  shal- 
low cup,  glassor  aluminum  (indestructible)  no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  lor  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Ofler."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Box    I ,  Lima,  Ohio 


"don't  hide  your  LIGHT 

UNDER  A  BUSHEL."  THAT'S 
JUST  WHY  WE  TALK  ABOUT 
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Lawther  of  the  Blackadore  Avenvie  church, 
Pittsburg,  was  invited  to  hold  services.  As  a 
result  128  were  welcomed  into  the  church  April 
14,  all  but  two  on  examination.  First  church, 
Pittsburg,  welcomed  forty-nine  the  same  day ; 
Knoxville  church  forty,  twenty  in  the  home 
church  and  twenty  in  the  mission  at  Smith's 
station.  Homewood  Avenue  church  received  six- 
teen and  Park  Avenue  ten. 

Park  Avenue  church  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Charles  Wingard  is  taking  on  new  life. 
The  church  auditorium  is  to  be  renovated  and 
the  grounds  are  to  be  beautified. 

Swissvale  church,  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls  pastor, 
had  the  largest  Sabbath  school  and  the  largest 
church  attendance  in  its  history  April  14. 
Twenty-six  members  were  received,  nineteen 
on  profession. 

First  church  gave  a  farewell  reception  for 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Clokey  April  15.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander  and 
others. 

Rev.  W.  B.  McConkey,  pastor  of  Avenmore 
church,  has  been  called  to  Central  church  of 
Washington,    Pa.  P.   W.  Snyder. 

In  and  About  St.  Louis 


Sky  Pilot"  Addresses  Many  Gatherings— Win- 
nebago Church  Assumes  Self  -  Support- 
Would  Enforce  Sunday  Closing  Law. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins,  the  "sky  pilot"  of 
the  lumber  camps,  gave  one  of  his  characteristic 
addresses  at  Second  church  Sunday  morning, 
April  14.  Mr.  Higgins  remained  in  the  city 
most  of  the  week,  and  was  kept  busy  telling 
about  his  work.  Sunday  evening  he  was  at 
Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  church,  Mon- 
day morning  with  the  ministers'  association ; 
an  hour  or  two  was  occupied  at  Christian  As- 
sociation and  Endeavor  meetings,  and  on  Thurs- 
day he  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  woman's 
presbyterial  society. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Stultz,  who  was  received  by  pres- 
bytery last  September  after  having  been  for 
years  a  minister  in  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
died  at  the  Deaconess  hospital  April  19.  Mr. 
Stultz  was  pastor  of  Union  church. 

Winnebago  church,  Rev.  Jerrie  Johnson  min- 
ister, took  a  step  forward  at  its  annual  con- 
gregational meeting  April  3  by  declaring  for 
self-support.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  church 
was  but  a  small  mission,  but  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Johnson  the  membership  has  in- 
creased to  172,  the  Sabbath  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  about  500,  a  new  house  of 
worship  and  a  manse  have  been  erected  and  the 
church  is  practically  out  of  debt. 

Rev.  George  J.  Searles  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
will  arrive  this  month  to  take  charge  of  Greely 
Memorial,  the  important  institutional  church  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  which  has  been 
nourished  many  years  by  Second  church. 

Ernst  Nagel,  evangelist,  has  been  assisting 
Rev.  E.  W.  McClusky  in  conducting  evangelistic 
meetings  at  Grand  Tower,  111. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  First  church 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  21,  in  the  interest  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  closing  law. 
Mrs.  H.  Magill,  wife  of  Dr.  Magill,  stated  clerk 
of  presbytery,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
evangelistic  department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
presided. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Sunday  School  Superintendents  Meet— Women 
Organize  to  Fight  Mormonism  —  Northern 
Liberties'  Work  for  Foreigners. 

A  number  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  city  report  large  accessions  at  their  April 
communions.  Bethlehem,  Dr.  J.  R.  Davies  pas- 
tor, received  seventy-four,  forty-seven  on  con- 
fession ;  Olney,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wells  pastor, 
twenty-three ;  Arch  Street,  Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels 
pastor,  seventeen  ;  Woodland,  Rev.  J.  R.  Swain 
pastor,  sixteen  ;  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Rev. 
H.  A.  MacKubbin  pastor,  fourteen ;  Patterson 
Memorial,  Rev.  G.  B.  Bell  pastor,  twenty-six ; 
Calvin  twenty-five,  thirteen  on  confession.  The 
last  named  church  is  being  supplied  by  Rev. 
John  Hutchison.  Simultaneous  cottage  prayer 
meetings  are  a  feature  of  this  church's  work. 

The  church  at  Logan,  Rev.  M.  S.  Bush  pastor, 
is  rejoicing  over  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
on  its  church  building.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  church  extension  committee  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  North. 

Trinity   Reformed  church,  which   has  been 


worshiping  with  the  Cohocksink  church  for  two 
years  while  its  new  house  of  worship  has  been 
in  course  of  erection,  held  interesting  farewell 
services  on  a  recent  Sunday.  A  gift  of  $S,ooo 
as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased  member  was  an- 
nounced. Trinity  Reformed  has  consolidated 
with  Tioga  Reformed.  Its  new  church  is  at 
Broad  and  Venango  streets. 

Women  Will  Fight  Mormonism 

Some  of  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  April  12,  or- 
ganized an  auxiliary  to  the  National  Federated 
Council  for  Christian  and  Patriotic  Work,  and 
elected  Mrs.  W.  P.  White  president  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Peacock  secretary.  Previous  to  the  or- 
ganization the  women  were  addressed  by  Doc- 
tors William  H.  Roberts  and  T.  P.  Stevenson. 
The  main  object  of  the  council  is  to  resist 
the  advance  of  Mormonism  and  seek  to  secure 
an  amendment  to  the  national  constitution  pro- 
hibiting polygamy. 

First  church  of  Northern  Liberties  received 
its  name  from  what  was  a  suburb  of  the  city 
when  it  was  organized.  It  was  formerly  strong 
and  influential  and  widely  known.  It  is  now 
surrounded  by  a  large  Jewish  and  foreign  popu- 
lation. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  50,000 
foreigners,  including  Russians,  Italians,  Slovaks 
and  Magyars,  in  the  church's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. To  reach  these  with  the  gospel  is  the 
vision  of  this  church.  It  has  a  good  equipment 
and  its  plans  are  well  laid  and  comprehensive. 
Its  pastor.  Rev.  William  M.  Holderby,  is  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary,  who  had 
consecrated  himself  to  mission  work.  The 
session  is  composed  of  leading  elders  of  promi- 
nent churches  of  the  presbytery.  For  work 
among  foreigners  of  an  educational  nature  Dr. 
George  J.  Lindner,  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg 
University  and  a  master  of  many  European  lan- 
guages, is  employed.  George  I.  Cooper,  for- 
merly of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
neighborhood  house,  where  accommodations  are 
provided  for  homeless  men  who  are  anxious  to 
better  themselves.  Various  kinds  of  trade  work 
are  also  carried  on.  The  district  is  divided  into 
sections,  each  of  which  has  a  force  to  distribute 
each  Saturday  tracts  and  invitations  to  the 
Sunday  services.  A  well  organized  Sunday 
school  is  maintained  and  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  district  systematically  sought. 
A  day  nursery  is  planned.  To  commemorate 
its  entrance  upon  the  centennial  year  of  its 
existence  the  church  held  a  conference  on  for- 
eign work  April  15-16.  Among  those  delivering 
addresses  were  Dr.  W.  Montgomery  of  Pitts- 
burg, Reverends  Paul  Fox  of  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liam P.  Shriver  and  C.  H.  Sears  of  New  York, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Fismer  of  Bloomfield  Theological 
Seminary  and  Doctors  W.  P.  Fulton  and  George 
J.  Lindner  and  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Perkins  of 
the  bureau  of  health  of  Philadelphia. 

Drexel-Biddle  Classes  Parade 

At  a  rally  of  the  Drexel-Biddle  Bible  class 
organization,  having  headquarters  in  fourteen 
cities,  representatives  of  forty  Sunday  schools 
met  in  Philadelphia  recently — Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian and  Methodist — nearly  1,000  strong. 
They  marched  around  Rittenhouse  square,  led 
by  a  brass  band,  singing  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,"  then  entered  Holy  Trinity  church 
and  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 
The  growth  of  the  organization  has  been  very 
rapid  and  it  now  numbers  2,500,  of  whom  2,350 
are  men.  Mr.  Biddle  announced  the  loan  of  a 
handsome  country  estate  to  be  used  in  summer 
as  the  home  of  the  Drexel-Biddle  classes. 

The  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents' Association  held  its  April  meeting  in 
Princeton  church.  It  was  largely  attended 
and  handsomely  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
ladies.  Elder  William  H.  Scott  led  the  de- 
votional exercises  and  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  gave 
an  eloquent  address.  W.   P.  White. 


According  to  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky  the 
enrollment  is  fifty-three,  forty-three  of  whom 
are  in  the  undergraduate  classes.  This  is  a 
gain  of  eleven  over  last  year.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  will  be  held  May  7.  Of  the 
graduating  class  G.  W.  Cheek  goes  to  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. ;  J.  W.  Clotfelter  to  Eminence 
and  Pleasureville,  Ky. ;  J.  E.  Hixson  to  Third 
church,  Louisville ;  Herman  Jones  to  Trinity 
church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  N.  G.  Stevens  and 
H.  M.  Washburn  expect  to  go  to  Kongo  mission 
in  Africa ;  H.  H.  Thompson  will  take  a  post- 
graduate course  and  W.  A.  Hopkins  goes  to 
Owingsville,  Ky. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastem  EauBae  ofCers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profltablo  mortgage  Urn- 
vestments  This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  Heated  as  a  fln« 
agrlcuUural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  beem 
lt>  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loane  negotlateiS 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  Im 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  anil 
net  you  excellent  Interest  re'sum.  Write  us  for  par 
tlculars  and  references. 

}o  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


Western  Farm  Mortgages 


■  ■  /  Our  First  Mortgape  invest- 
^^^/  ments  are  secured  by  land 
10  vvorih  several  times  amount 
of  mortgage  and  constantly  increasing 
in  value.  They  are  as  safe  and  sound 
as  high  grade  Bonds  and  yie'd  more. 
Let  us  send  you  descriptive  booklet  "C" 
and  current  1  st  r  f  off erings.  Highest 
references  furnished. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  m? 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.orMINNEAPOLIS,MlNN 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgrngea  on  Im* 
proved  F  «  r  m  a  ,  also  on 
City  ReBidences  and  Bnsl- 
nesB  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  Investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  OO. 
MoAleBter     -  Oklahoma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh*!»°a"kota 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able  Investment  on  tlie  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tear*  n» 
CUeHt  ha»  Ziott  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEV 
aettS  fr  Booklet  B       mflOimLIM,  MO. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

NORWAY 


WAY 
TO 


RUSSIA  and  CENTRAL 
EUROPE 

ALiL    THE    DELIGHTS    OF    FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

AND    NONE   OF    ITS  CARES 
DIFFERENT  FROM   ALL:    SUPERIOR   TO  ANY 

ELEGANCE,  REFINEMENT,  EXCLUSIVENESS 

The  Chantaaqna  Tours  (Inc). ,  Marquette  BIdg. ,  Chicago 

Stereoptlcons  and  Mov- 
Ingr    rictnre  Machines, 

larffe  stock  of  slides  on  Rell- 
gloua.  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  roods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 

  reasonable.    Lanterns  and 

slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028Maln  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 

flDemonal  IHHinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  amone  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering 
adTertlsementa. 
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Financial  Situation 

Eastern  reviewers  of  financial  conditions, 
while  recognizing  that  many  weak  firms  have 
recently  failed  because  of  temporary  em- 
barrassment, profess  to  see  in  conditions  of 
the  past  week  reason  for  encouragement.  The 
demands  in  the  chief  lines  of  production  and 
distribution  have  been  good ;  there  has  been  a 
turn  toward  better  prices  in  steel,  dry  goods 
and  many  foodstuffs.  High  prices  have  been 
recorded  for  the  leading  grains,  live  meats  and 
provisions.  Further  encouragement  is  found 
in  the  substantial  steel  orders  for  future  de- 
liveries, the  heavy  dealing  in  lumber  and  the 
good  demand  for  spring  apparel. 

What  is  true  of  domestic  trade  is  likewise 
true  of  foreign  transactions.  For  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  both  imports  and 
exports  established  record  figures,  while  the 
credit  trade  balance  for  that  period  reached  the 
sum  of  $508,000,000,  which  is  just  about  treble 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910.  "This  shows 
very  clearly,"  says  an  eastern  correspondent, 
"that  the  large  increase  in  imports  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  growth  in  exports,  and  that, 
while  we  are  increasing  our  merchandise  trade, 
we  are  also  deriving  from  it  an  increasingly 
large  credit  balance  to  provide  ever  more  easily 
for  the  unreported  items  which  still  run  in 
large  sums  against  this  country." 

An  Expert  Criticises  Onr  Banking 

While  one  may  not  be  fully  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  well  known 
authority  on  money  and  banking,  his  recent 
speech  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  contains  observations 
regarding  present  evils  which  should  receive 
careful  consideration.  "There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  our  banking  and  credit  system  is 
radically  defective,"  said  Professor  Laughlin. 
"Our  note  issues  are  inelastic  and  bonds  are 
not  a  proper  basis  for  the  issue  of  notes,  which 
should  expand  and  contract  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  in  production  and  in  the 
exchange  of  goods.  Still  more  important  is 
the  inelasticity  of  our  credit  system.  When- 
ever alarm  causes  a  drain  of  cash  reserves 
the  lending  power  of  the  banks  is  suddenly  re- 
stricted, the  business  man  finds  his  paper  called 
in  by  the  banks  and  he  faces  bankruptcy. 

"In  Europe  such  a  situation  is  avoided  by 
the  ability  to  get  paper  based  on  salable  goods 
rediscounted  into  means  of  payment  by  which 
debts  can  be  met.  This  is  not  so  in  the 
United  States,  and  hence  the  uprising  of  the 
business  public  everywhere  demanding  a  thor- 
oughgoing reform  of  our  antiquated  banking 
laws. 

Remedy  Found  in  Commercial  Paper 

"The  remedy  for  these  defects  must  come 
from  the  creation  of  a  means  by  which  legiti- 
mate commercial  paper  can  be  rediscounted  in 
a  time  of  pressure  and  save  business  from  en- 
forced and  ruinous  liquidation.  Such  an  agency 
obviously  must  be  in  the  nature  of  cooperation, 
democratically  formed  so  as  to  put  all  banks 
and  all  borrowers  on  a  basis  of  equality.  In 
order  to  treat  all  alike  and  allow  such  mobili- 
zation of  resources  as  will  help  all  sections  of 
the  country  without  discrimination  this  cooper- 
ative agency  must  be  nationwide,  under  some 
management  which  at  the  same  time  should  be 
under  government  supervision. 

"By  the  right  sort  of  regulation  the  in- 
dividual banking  institutions  should  retain  their 
independent  local  self-government  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  unity  and  efficiency  by  effective 
cooperation  for  the  public  good.  To  gain  this 
federated  action  in  some  form  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  real  banking  reform." 


Accessions  Each  Quarter  Since  1869 

At  the  recent  communion  in  the  church  at 
Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  who  has 
been  pastor  there  for  forty-three  years,  re- 
ceived thirteen  into  membership.  Nine  of  these 
were  men  and  boys.  This  village  church  has 
never  had  a  quarterly  communion  since  1869 
without  new  members  being  added. 


An  exchange  quotes  this  prayer  as  made  by 
a  southern  negro  preacher  as  a  good  missionary 
appeal :  "O  Lord,  bless  Asia  and  Spasia  and 
all  the  islands  of  the  sea  where  the  foot  of 
man  has  not  trod  and  God  hisself  has  never 
heard  of." 
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Telling  It  Straight 

(Continued  from  page  576) 

"Them  that  says  that,"  said  the  Kid  steadily, 
"tells  a  lie.  Ye  ain't  a-goin'  there — not  if 
yc're  the  man  I  take  ye  ter  be." 

Rillv  gasped.  "Wat  ye  mean?"  he  said  at 
last. 

"I  mean,"  said  the  Kid,  "thai  it  ain't  like  ye 
to  go  back  on  yer  friends." 

Billy  swore  that  he  never  had. 

"Well,  if  ye  go  ter  hell  ye'U  go  back  on  the 
two  best  ye've  got,  two  w'at's  been  yer  friends 
ever  since  ye  was  horned ;  but  ye  ain't  never 
knowed  'em.  I  didn't  know  much  'bout  'em 
till  here  lately.  Ye  know  about  God,  that  he 
made  us?" 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  amusement  in  Billy's 
eyes.    "I've  heerd  as  much,"  he  said. 

"An',  Billy,"  went  on  Augustine,  his  sharp 
face  so  earnest  that  Katherine  watching  him 
cried  in  her  heart,  "God  bless  him" — "he  did 
more  than  jist  to  make  everbody — he  loved 
'em,  and  when  he  saw  'em  a-drinkin'  an' 
a-stealin'  an'  a-tellin'  lies  an'  a-killin'  folks 
\i  hurt  him  mighty  bad,  'cause,  see,  Billy,  he 
loved  'em,  three  times  more'n  you  love  me, 
Billy,  an'  maybe  more  still.  When  he  seen  'em 
so  wicked  it  like  to  'a'  broke  his  heart,  fer  he 
knowed  they'd  have  to  be  punished  an'  cain't 
come  up  where  he  is,  'cause  he's  so  good: — jist 
like  darkness  cain't  stay  where  sunshine  is — 
an'  he  wanted  'em  all  to  be  there  with  him 
'cause  he  loved  'em,  an',  Billy,  he  thought 
what  to  do.  He  didn't  have  only  but  jist  one 
Son,  an'  he  sent  him  down  here  an'  let  him 
die  instead  o'  us.  I  don't  'zackly  know  how  it 
could  be,  but  by  the  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
a-bein'  nailed  to  the  cross  we  kin  go  be  with 
him  when  we  die,  an'  while  we  are  a-livin'  we 
are  so  strong  inside  o'  ourselves  we  kin  keep 
from  doin'  all  the  things  that  hurts  Cod.  We 
kin  be  good,  Billy,  not  sissy,  but  good  an' 
strong,  'cause  we  think  too  much  o'  ourselves 
an'  him  to  be  mean." 

Augustine  glanced  at  the  window  as  if  to 
gain  wisdom  to  go  on.  Within  the  room, 
although  he  did  not  know  it,  there  was  another 
Presence,  who  was  filling  with  power  the 
child's  simple  words. 

"If  ye  wus  goin'  to  git  well,"  Augustine  went 
on,  "God  would  give  ye  another  chanst.  Ye 
could  start  all  over  agin,  an'  he'd  stan'  by  ye, 
Billy,  through  thick  an'  thin.  An'  ain't  you 
goin'  to  stand  by  him  now?  Are  ye  goin'  to 
let  Jesus  die  fer  ye  all  for  nothin'?" 

Billy  lay  silent.  "I  ain't  fit,"  at  last  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Because  ye  been  a-goin'  back  on  him  all 
yer  life,  don't  go  back  on  him  now." 

"That's  jist  it.  I'm  'shamed  to  go  runnin' 
to  him  now,  like  I'm  skeered.  But  if  I  could 
git  well  I'd  try  never  to  go  back  on  him  agin. 
I  never  knowed  he  was  like  that." 

"Course  ye  didn't ;  an'  he  wants  ye  even  now. 
Won't  ye  let  him  have  ye,  Billy?" 

Billy's  breath  was  coming  in  quick  gasps. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry,  sorry  fer  all.  an' 
if  he  wants  me  he  kin  have  me." 

He  sunk  back  upon  his  pillow  and  Katherine, 
hurrying  in,  felt  his  pulse.  Then  she  put  her 
arms  around  Augustine.  "He's  gone."  she 
said;  "he's  gone  to  be  with  his  Friends." 

The  Kid  put  his  head  upon  her  shoulder  and 
sobbed ;  and  Katherine's  heart  smote  her  as 
she  realized  upon  what  a  fearful  strain  he  had 
been. 

"Did  I  tell  it  straight?"  he  cried.  "Did  I 
tell  it  straight?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered.  "You  dear  child, 
you  told  it  straight."   

[Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  is  the  author  of  "In 
Bethany  House,"'  a  new  Revell  book  which  is 
likely  to  gain  a  wide  reading  because  of  its 
freshness  of  treatment  and  its  simple  charm.] 


Two  Little  Japanese  Beggars 

{Continued  from  page  57S) 

not  want  to  put  them  into  Japanese  homes 
where  the  people  were  not  Christians,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  Christian  Japanese  in  Yamada 
as  yet,  because  missionaries  have  not  been  living 
there  long.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  a  childless  Japanese  home,  and  only  into 
such  would  they  be  likely  to  be  adopted.  Finally 
we  decided  to  put  them  into  an  orphanage  near 
Osaka  run  by  missionaries. 

When  told  of  the  plan  Esuki  San  said,  "I 
have  heard  you  have  to  get  up  early  at  an 
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orphan  asylum,"  and  he  seemed  sorry  to  leave 
kind  Mrs.  Koshiyama.  But  when  he  was  told 
how  he  would  be  taken  care  of  just  the  same 
as  she  took  care  of  him,  that  he  would  have 
a  clean,  warm  place  to  sleep  and  food  at 
regular  times  every  day,  he  seemed  glad  enough 
to  go.  Sober  little  Taro  San  said  not  a  word. 
It  cost  only  $2  a  month  each  to  keep  them 
there. 

After  many  months  went  by  I  heard  that 
Esuki  San  had  run  away  from  the  asylum. 
At  first  I  was  greatly  shocked  and  so  sorry ; 
but  since  then  I  have  believed  that,  although 
his  little  wandering  gipsy  life  made  him  too 
restless  to  stay  in  one  place,  yet  no  doubt  he 
will  often  and  often  think  of  what  was  taught 
him  and  practiced  toward  him  in  Jesus'  name. 
Wherever  he  is  today,  at  least  he  knows  the 
gospel. 

So  far  as  I  know  Taro  San  is  still  in  the 
orphanage  and  will  doubtless  grow  up  to  be  a 
strong  Christian  man ;  and  the  months  when 
he  was  a  beggar  in  Yamada  will  seem  like  a 
horrible  dream. 


Men  of  America  in  New  York 

{Continued  from  page  568) 

The  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid 
the  congress  was  the  character  of  the  addresses 
delivered.  The  speakers  evidently  had  such 
deep  respect  for  the  caliber  and  character  of 
these  men  that  they  gave  their  newest  and  their 
best,  fearing  not  to  express  the  last  vision  that 
had  come  to  their  souls.  Even  such  a  com- 
mon theme  as  "The  Church  in  the  Twentieth 
Century"  was  treated  with  freshness  and  bold- 
ness of  statesmanship  by  James  E.  Freeman, 
D.  D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  from 
Minneapolis.  He  prepared  the  delegates  for 
entrance  upon  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  the 
commission  reports.  These  documents  are  the 
real  contribution  of  the  congress  to  the  reli- 
gious world.  They  will  have  to  be  possessed 
by  any  pastor  or  church  worker  who  wants  to 
feel  abreast  of  the  latest  thought  and  purpose 
of  American  Christendom. 

Publicity  Report  Stirs 

The  congress's  unconventional  character  was 
shown  by  the  nature  of  the  first  commission 
report,  that  upon  publicity.  Grumblings,  mis- 
understandings, flatteries  and  complaints  upon 
the  theme  of  the  relation  of  the  press  to 
the  churches  have  been  common  for  decades. 
This  congress  undertook  to  ascertain  and  dis- 
cuss the  facts  and  principles  involved.  The 
document,  which  is  summarized  on  another 
page,  will  mark  an  epoch  in  one  form  of  ap- 
plied Christianity.  The  new  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  opened  the  discussion,  followed  by 
Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church,  who  set  forth  his  ideas  upon  the  reli- 
gious paper.  Both  men  are  authorities,  but  the 
delegates  did  not  hesitate  to  disagree  with  them, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed  was  full 
of  stimulating  independence.  It  was  clearly  in- 
dicated, however,  that  religion  may  no  longer 
be  presented  to  the  world  in  terms  of  petty 
church  notices,  and  that  the  Christian  people, 
especially  the  laymen,  have  a  clear  obligation 
to  make  known  the  mind  of  the  churches  with 
respect  to  what  appears  in  print  concerning 
them. 

Introduced  to  the  discussion  method  of  treat- 
ing the  theme,  the  delegates  took  hold  of  it 
even  more  vigorously  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  boys'  work  subject  was  up  for  discussion. 
That  a  host  of  Christian  men  in  America  are 
aroused  to  their  obligation  to  direct  the  char- 
acter of  the  boys  was  made  manifest  by  the 
strong  and  eager  words  upon  this  theme. 

Outdoor  Audience  of  Varied  Elements 

Several  thousand  men  gathered  in  Union 
square  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  hear  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Raymond  Robins  at  the  outdoor 
mass  meeting  which  had  superseded  the  parade. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall,  who 
shared  the  platform  with  a  curiously  com- 
mingled company  of  the  rich  and  religious, 
the  social  worker  and  the  labor  leader,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Smith  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
movement  plan  a  meeting  for  Tammany  Hall, 
for  they  had  not  seen  it  on  this  wise  before. 

John  Mitchell,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  heard 
with  sympathy  and  interest  as  he  presented 
"The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  Industrial 
Problem"  in  Carnegie  hall  on  Saturday  night. 
Ten  years  ago  such  an  address  would  have 
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seemed  incongruous  at  an  avowedly  religious 
gathering.  On  this  occasion  it  appeared  most 
proper  and  natural,  for  the  labor  problem  is 
part  of  the  nation's  problem,  and  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nation  are  the  concern  of  the 
church.  With  a  rapier  wit,  that  thn.ist  ruth- 
lessly into  vulnerable  spots  in  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  church,  that  original  champion 
of  the  immigrant.  Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
held  up  the  newcomers  to  the  nation  as  the 
country's  hope.  He  did  not  shrink  from  saying, 
in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  New 
Yorkers,  that  the  peril  of  the  city  comes  more 
from  5th  avenue  than  from  the  Bowery.  As 
he  pleaded  for  the  getting  together  of  all  the 
agencies  that  seek  the  kingship  of  Christ,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  marvelous  that  the  three 
wise  men  found  the  star,  but  that  they  found 
one  another.  "We  shall  never  find  the  throne 
of  the  Christ,  no  matter  how  bright  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  shines,  if  we  do  not  first  find  one 
another."  Professor  Steiner  was  inspiring  in 
his  criticism  of  outworn  and  sectarian  forms 
of  home  mission  work,  when  the  heart  of  the 
new  home  mission  problem  is  the  immigrant 
ship.  He  wished  that  it  might  be  practicable  to 
send  with  every  load  of  immigrants  a  man 
capable  of  interpreting  America's  life  to  them. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  John  W.  Talbot 

Rev.  John  W.  Talbot  died  after  a  brief  illness 
at  Fulton,  Kan.,  March  30.  He  was  born  in 
Cass  county.  Mo.,  in  1841  and  graduated  from 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1872.  He  studied 
two  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
took  the  third  year  of  his  theological  course 
in  Danville  Seminary,  Ky.  His  life  work  was 
in  Kansas,  where  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  labored  with  singular  self-forgetfulness  and 
self-denial  in  a  number  of  fields  throughout 
the  synod. 

Though  living  at  Fulton  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  Emporia 
Presbytery,  and  the  presbytery  at  its  recent 
meeting  adopted  a  memorial  in  recognition  of 
his  life  of  devotion.  J.  H.  B. 


Seattle  Women  to  Aid  Japanese 

The  woman's  presbyterial  society  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Presbytery  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Bethany  church,  Seattle,  April  9. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  all  day  and  even- 
ing, and  reports  of  the  work  were  encouraging. 
Four  new  societies  were  organized  the  past 
year  and  there  was  an  increase  of  156  members. 
There  are  now  twenty-one  societies  and  592 
contributing  members.  Two  societies  doubled 
their  membership.  Twenty-four  mission  study 
classes  were  reported.  Contributions  were 
$2,639. 

For  the  coming  year  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  reach  the  Japanese  residents,  of  whom 
there  are  now  about  g,ooo  in   Seattle  alone. 


Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly 

Names  of  commissioners  from  a  large  number 
of  presbyteries  were  printed  in  The  Con- 
tinent for  April  18. 

Aberdeen — Minister,  C.  Lepetbak,  Clear  Lake, 
S.   D.     Elder,  John  Wallace,   Britton,   S.  D. 

Abilene — Minister,  W.  F.  Kirby,  Ranger, 
Texas.    Elder,  J.  H.  Beall,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

Alton — Ministers,  E.  Wallace  Waits,  Granite 
City,  111. ;  C.  A.  Highfield,  Belleville,  111.  Elders, 
J.  H.  Glass,  Edwardsville,  111.;  Hugh  Bickett, 
Litchfield,  111. 

Bellefontaine — Minister,  W.  Dent  Atkinson, 
Urbana,  Ohio.  Elder,  Denton  Crowl,  Spring 
Hills,  Ohio. 

Bellingham — Minister,  Beveridge  K.  Mc- 
Elmon,  Bellingham,  Wash.  Elder,  Alexander 
H.  Montgomery,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Benicia — Ministers,  James  S.  McDonald, 
Corte  Madera,  Cal. ;  F.  S.  Thomas,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  Elders,  G.  A.  Hocker,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. ; 
Benjamin  Scouler,  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 

Birmingham  "A" — Minister,  W.  J.  Bruce, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Elder,  N.  W.  Abbott,  Calera, 
Ala. 

Cayuga — Ministers,  F.  W.  Palmer,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Hinke,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Elders, 
F.  R.  Wheeler,  Dryden,  N.  Y. ;  John  C.  Day- 
ton, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

El     Reno — Minister,     Samuel     F.  Wilson, 
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Chickasha,  Okla.    Elder.  L.  Ruyle,  Walter,  Okla. 

Emporia — Minister,  R.  Henry  Jones.  Elder, 
Robert  L.  Graham. 

Fairfield,  Minister — James  P.  Crawford, 
Mayesville,  S.  C.  Elder,  B.  J.  McCoy,  Sumter, 
S.  C. 

Flint — Minister — S.  G.  Livington,  Lapeer, 
Mich.    Elder,  James  McCloy,  Fairgrove,  Mich. 

French  Broad — Minister,  J.  N.  Anare, 
Fredonia,  Ky.     Elder,  V.  B.  Tweed. 

Freeport — Minister,  M.  S.  Axtell,  Winne- 
bago, 111.    Elder,  Thomas  Moore,  Galena,  111. 

Genesee — Minister,  William  M.  Gardner. 
Elder,   Rosman  L.  Walkley. 

Grafton — Minister,  Earl  A.  Brooks,  Weston, 
W.  Va.    Elder,  J.  C.  Newman,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Grande  Ronde — Minister,  J.  E.  Youel,  Wal- 
lowa, Ore.  Elder,  C.  T.  Hockett,  Enterprise, 
Ore. 

Helena — Minister,  Newman  H.  Burdick, 
Helena,  Mont.  Elder,  Theodore  L.  Street, 
Spring  Hill,  Mont. 

Houston — Minister,  J.  A.  Thome,  Galveston, 
Texas.  Elder,  W.  S.  Sommerville,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas. 

Kalispell — Minister,  J.  A.  Stancliffe,  Kalispell, 
Mont.    Elder,  J.  L.  Sherburne,  Browning,  Mont. 

Kearney — Minister,  A.  B.  Shepherd,  Gothen- 
burg, Neb.  Elder,  G.  P.  Bissell,  Central  City, 
Neb. 

Knox — Ministers,  A.  R.  Wilson,  Arcadia,  Ga. ; 
S.  T.  Redd,  Savannah,  Ga.  Elders,  A.  H. 
Carter,  Darien,  Ga. ;  D.  D.  James,  Arcadia,  Ga. 

Lake  Superior — Minister,  F.  P.  Knowles, 
Houghton,  Mich.  Elder,  J.  B.  W.  Mullen,  Iron 
River,  Mich. 

Lansing — Minister,  C.  E.  Huffer,  Albion, 
Mich.  Elder,  E.  C.  Barnum,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Le  Vere — Minister,  W.  F.  Kennedy,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Elder,  W.  E.  Tate,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Lima — Minister,  W.  F.  Eagleson.  Elder, 
L.  H.  Kibby. 

Lincoln — Minister,  W.  C.  Hargrave,  Camp- 
bellsville,  Ky.  Elder,  Jack  Isom,  Camp  Nel- 
son, Ky. 

Logan — Minister,  J.  T.  Neal,  Franklin,  Ky. 
Elder,  W.   R.  Hobdy,  Franklin,  Ky. 

Los  Angeles — Ministers,  L.  A.  Handley,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ;  P.  G.  Stevens,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. ; 
E.  S.  Chapman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  L.  C. 
Kirkes,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  J.  M.  Newell,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ;  C.  F.  Richardson,  Azusa,  Cal. 
Elders,  W.  E.  McVay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Dr. 
A.  T.  Covert,  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  W.  P.  Nye, 
Covin*,  Cal. ;  C.  M.  Wood,  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. ; 
W.  A.  Grove,  Inglewood,  Cal. ;  W.  S.  Bartlett, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lyons— Minister,  C.  C.  Baker,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Elder,   M.  E.  Newberry,  North   Rose,   N.  Y. 

McAlester — Minister,  Robert  Liddell,  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla.  Elder,  A.  B.  Shibley,  Talihina, 
Okla. 

McClelland — Minister,  J.  S.  Williams,  Seneca, 
S.  C.    Elder,  N.  M.  Richey,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Madison — Minister,  M.  G.  Allison,  Madison, 
Wis.    Elder,  H.  E.  Andrews,  Portage,  Wis. 

Mahoming — Ministers.  L.  P.  McCulIoch, 
Kinsman,  Ohio ;  W.  C.  Press,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Elders,  W.  L.  Jones,  Sebring,  Ohio ; 
L.  W.  Montgomery,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mankato — Ministers,  S.  M.  Marsh,  Wabasso, 
Minn. ;  R.  F.  Chambers,  Jackson,  Minn.  Elders, 
Robert  Stewart,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. ;  G.  W. 
Ellison,  Morgan,  Minn. 

Mattoon — Minister,  T.  B.  McAmis,  Decatur, 
111.;  T.  A.  Williams,  Dudley,  III.  Elders,  Cal- 
vin Austin,  Effingham,  111.;  T.  N.  Pitkin, 
Vandalia,  111. 

Monmouth — Ministers,  Charles  Everett,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  Austin,  Tom's  River,  N.  J. 
Elders,  T.  W.  Brewer,  Francis  French. 

Morris  and  Orange — Ministers,  R.  H.  M. 
Augustine,  Hanover,  N.  J. ;  J.  M.  Corum,  Jr.. 
West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  G.  L.  Richmond,  Boonton, 
N.  J.  Elders,  E.  Lum,  Chatham,  N.  J.;  C.  A. 
Lindsley,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  L.  B.  Codding- 
ton.  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Mouse  River — Minister,  J.  W.  Huey,  Eck- 
man,  N.  D.  Elder,  R.  R.  Zirkle,  Westhope, 
N.  D. 

Muskogee — Minister,  J.  K.  Thompson,  Musk- 
ogee, Okla.  Elder,  W.  R.  Whiteside,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Nassau — Minister,  A.  C.  Espach,  Elmont, 
N.  Y.    Elder,  E.  M.  Rowley,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Neosho — Ministers,  T.  F.  Marshall,  Oswego, 
Kan. ;  J.  M.  Todd,  Humboldt,  Kan.  Elders, 
J.  M.  Hallis,  Fredonia,  Kan. ;  B.  L.  Denison, 
Altamont,  Kan. 


Niagara — Minister,  U.  S.  Schaul,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Elder,  T.  W.  Jackling,  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Oakes— Minister,  S.  B.  Doty.  Elder,  R.  V. 
Fyles. 

Osborne — Minister,  W.  B.  Brown,  Hill  City, 
Kan.    Elder,  J.  W.  Smith,  Stockton,  Kan. 

Petoskey — Minister,  William  Sidebotham, 
Lake  City,  Mich.  Elder,  M.  M.  Sanford, 
Alanson,  Mich. 

Redstone — Ministers,  H.  W.  Kilgore,  Irwin, 
Pa. ;  A.  T.  Carr,  Khedive,  Pa.  Elders,  Joseph 
Finley,  R.  L.  McCarty. 

Rio  Grande — Minister,  J.  R.  Gass,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.  Elder,  E.  B.  Cristy,  Albuquer- 
que, N.  M. 

Rushville — Ministers,  J.  R.  Vance,  Clayton, 
111.;  E.  H.  Broyles,  Mount  Sterling,  111.  Elders, 
J.  M.  Welch,  Quincy,  111.;  J.  W.  Wyne,  Ma- 
comb, 111. 

Sacramento — Minister,  M.  T.  A.  White, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Elder,  A.  J.  Zumwalt,  Willows, 
Cal. 

San  Jose — -Minister,  J.  N.  Crawford,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  Elders,  J.  E.  Glendenning,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — Minister,  J.  A.  Ainslie,  Ox- 
nard,  Cal.  Elders,  W.  A.  Conrad,  Arroyo 
Grande,  Cal. 

Sedalia — Minister,  J.  D.  Brigmore,  Sedalia, 
Mo.    Elder,  G.  A.  Pratt,  Appleton  City,  Mo. 

Sheridan — Minister,  J.  W.  Winder,  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.    Elder,  J.  R.  Engle,  Greybull,  Wyo. 

Solomon — Minister,  E.  A.  Gagle.  Elder, 
P.  L.  Gebhardt. 

Steubenville — Minister,  W.  G.  Regnemer, 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio ;  M.  P.  Steele,  Minerva, 
Ohio.  Elders,  J.  H.  Hull,  Summitville,  Ohio ; 
S.  C.  Boyd,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Syracuse — Ministers,  B.  V.  Putnam,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  D.  L.  Roberts,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Elders,  H.  J.  Gorke,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Arvin 
Rice,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Transylvania — Minister,  H.  S.  Murdoch, 
Buckhorn,  Ky.  Elder,  J.  S.  Alexander,  Mar- 
rowbone, Ky. 

Tulsa — Minister,  C.  W.  Kerr,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Elder,  W.  P.  Hall,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Twin  Falls — Minister,  J.  H.  Barton,  Boise, 
Idaho.    Elder,  G.  B.  Davis,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Union — Minister,  R.  L.  F.  Smith,  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.  Elder,  James  Thompson,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Walla  Walla — Ministers,  D.  O.  Ghormley, 
Tacoma,  Wash. ;  James  Murray,  Nezperce, 
Idaho.  Elders,  G.  M.  Reed,  Grangeville,  Idaho  ; 
W.  A.  Campbell,  Connell,  Wash. 

Wiashington — Ministers,  W.  E.  Slemmons, 
Washington,  Pa. ;  Henry  Woods,  Washington, 
Pa.  Elders,  J.  H.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa. ;  James 
Vinson,  Washington,  Pa. 

Wenatchee — Minister,  E.  L.  McCartney, 
Cashmere,  Wash.  Elder,  J.  W.  Chambers, 
Ephrata,  Wash. 

Westminster — Ministers,  J.  A.  L.  Smith, 
York,  Pa. ;  W.  J.  Hoar,  East  Earl,  Pa.  Elders, 
J.  C.  Jackson,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  W.  R.  Galbreath, 
Slate  Hill,  Pa. 

Wheeling — Minister,  J.  W.  Dunbar,  Chester, 
W.  Va.  Elder,  J.  H.  Beam,  Moundsville, 
W.  Va. 

Willamette — Ministers.  W.  V.  McGee,  Cres- 
well.  Ore. ;  A.  M.  Williams,  Portland,  Ore. 
Elders,  J.  H.  Scott,  Crawfordsville,  Ore.;  C. 
C.  Bryant,  Albany,  Ore. 

Winnebago — Ministers,  J.  A.  Stemen,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. ;  J.  E.  McGreaham,  Winneconne, 
Wis.  Elders,  W.  A.  Holt,  Oconto,  Wis. ;  H.  L. 
Taylor,  Westfield,  Wis. 

Yellowstone — Minister,  W.  C.  Hunter,  Terry, 
Mont.    Elder,  H.  F.  Lee,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Zanesville — Minister,  D.  G.  Davidson,  War- 
saw, Ohio.   Elder,  G.  M.  Gray,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Genesee — Warsaw,  May  7,  ii  a.  m. 

Ordinations 

Arkansas — P.  E.  Taliaferro. 

Carlisle — G.  R.  Bernhard,  April  29. 

Cedar  Rapids— E.  W.  Benbow  and  O.  W.  Beh- 

rens,  April  17. 
Flint— T.  Hurd,  April  22. 

Resignations 

Iowa — Battle  Creek :  J.  M.  Hamilton. 
Kansas — Council  Grove  :  J.  M.  Bolton. 
New  Jersey — Belvidere  Second  :  J.  B.  Edmond- 
son. 


New  York — North  Tonawanda :  P.  A.  Mac- 
donald. 

Oklahoma — Randlett    and    Alpeatone :    H.  C. 

Rimmer.  ^  ,, 

Calls 

Illinois — Homer:  W.  Baker,  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, accepts. 

Iowa — Mount  Vernon :  C.  M.  Robb ;  Onslow 
and  Bethel :  E.  W.  Benbow  ;  Anamosa  :  O.  W. 
Behrens. 

Minnesota — Black  Duck :  J.  Frarey,  Princeton 
Seminary,  accepts. 

Montana — Harlowton  :  K.  Klemme  ;  Forsyth  : 
H.  Pillsbury,  accepts. 

Nebraska — Bethel :  G.  Woodward. 

New  Jersey — Lafayette  :  J.  A.  MacDonald. 

New  York — Williamson  :  W.  A.  Hallock,  accepts  ; 
Saratoga  Springs  First :  P.  A.  Macdonald ; 
North  Tonawanda  Third :  W.  P.  Hume,  Ber- 
gen ;  Wilson  First :  P.  Birrell,  Winamac ; 
Lewiston  First :  W.  F.  Berger,  Cohocton. 

Ohio — Columbus  Hungarian  :  E.  E.  Von  Pechy, 
accepts ;  Madison,  Greencastle,  Groveport 
and  Lilliopolis  :  W.  C.  Munson,  accepts. 

Oklahoma — Anadarko :  S.  V.  Fait,  accepts. 

Oregon — Eugene  Central :  W.  Parsons,  accepts  ; 
Mill  City:  W.  H.  MacLeod,  accepts;  New- 
port :  C.  T.  Hurd,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania  - — ■  Waynesboro  :  W.  H.  Orr  ; 
Springfield  and  Fairview :  B.  D.  Holter,  ac- 

Installations 

Iowa — Hawarden  :  V.  A.  Weir. 

Kansas — Smith  Center  :  S.  J.  Ward  ;  Emporia 

First :  W.  C.  Templeton,  April  24. 
Michigan — -Battle  Creek:  J.  F.  Horton,  May  15; 

Ubly  and  Eraser  :  T.  Hurd,  April  22. 
Minnesota — Warren:  M.  M.  Maxwell. 
New  York — Orickany  Waterbury  Memorial :  G. 

C.  Frost;   New  York— North   Rose:  J.  C. 

Langf  ord :  Warsaw :  G.  D.  Miller,  May  7. 
North    Dakota  — -  Enderlin :    A.  Rasmussen, 

May  9 ;  Sheldon  :  R.  C.  Crouch,  April  9. 
Ohio — Montpelier :  M.  S.  Pettitt ;  Tontogany 

and  Deverna  :  O.  W.  Dyer ;  Lowellville :  R. 

Humphreys. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Kansas — Madison  and  Elmendaro :  W.  G. 
Beaird. 

Montana — Toston  and  Radersburg :  G.  W. 
Thomas. 

Oklahoma — Friendship  and  Westminster  :  W.  U. 
Griffith. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Indiana — Brookton,  J.  C.  Vanatta  clerk. 
Kansas — Solomon  Presbytery,  several  vacancies, 

F.  S.  Blayney,  Abilene. 
North    Carolina — Asheville    Oakland  Heights, 

Burnsville,  Allanstand,  Reems  Creek,  address 

W.  E.  Finley,  Marshall. 

Accessions 

Indiana — Meridian  Heights,  8,  i  on  confession ; 

Newcastle,  20. 
Iowa — Des  Moines  First,  R.  K.  Porter  pastor. 

8  on  confession. 
New  York — Marlborough,  J.  N.  Kugler  pastor, 

14  on  confession ;   Sodus,  D.  B.  McMurdy 

pastor,  90. 

North  Dakota — Eckman,  J.  W.  Huey  pastor,  7, 
5  on  confession ;  St.  Paul,  s  on  confession. 


Obituary- 
Death  notlcea  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  mdst  bb  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  he  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Yeomans  —  Bloomlngton  Presbytery  at  Us  recent 
meeting  adopted  a  memorial  to  Charles  T.  Yeomans, 
who  died  Sept  8,  1911.  The  memorial  Included  the 
following':  "There  are  men  well  known  to  us  with 
whom  we  would  not  associate  the  name  of  God.  There 
would  be  a  sense  of  revulsion,  a  consciousness  of 
strange  unfitness— not  so  with  Mr.  Yeomans  Jesus 
said  'He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  father  which  Is  In 
heaven,  the  same  Is— my  brother.'  This  man  then  Is 
the  brother  of  Christ  and  Is  associated  with  God  In  our 
minds,  and  la  a  striking  manner  meets  the  require- 
ments of  'the  man  of  God'  of  whom  Paul  writes  to 
Timothy. 

"This  man  of  God  Is  one  who  has  been  born  aga'n. 
God  met  him  In  the  far  country  desolate  and  In  mltery 
and  made  proposals  to  him  In  the  name  of  Jpsus  Christ ; 
told  him  to  repentand  believe  the  gospel  and  he  should 
be  saved.  Mr.  Yeomans  at  the  age  of  U  years  heard  the 
voice,  threw  himself  Into  the  conditions  marked  out  by 
G  jd,  arose  and  went  Into  the  house  of  God  by  the  right 
conferred  by  Christ. 

"He  Is  with  God  He  sees  as  he  Is  seen.  He  knows 
as  he  Is  known.  His  memory  abides— a  comfort  and  an 
Inspiration.  We  wait  a  little  longer.  He  prays  for  us 
In  tl  e  glad  assurance  of  the  heaven's  life,  and  we  go 
ou-  way,  working  out  our  task  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
waiting  for  our  meeting  with  him  again  In  God's  time." 
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Will  have  special  service  Chicago  to  Louisville,  at- 
taching extra  coaches  and  parlor  cars  to  train  leaving  at 
9:50  a.  m,,  and  additional  sleepers  to  train  leaving  at 
9:50  p.  m. 

Special  train  will  be  run,  if  enough  Commissioners 
go  at  one  time  to  warrant  it. 

Those  going  from  the  East  will  find  trains  at  con- 
venient hours. 

For  full  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on  your  lo- 
cal Agent  or  address 

C.  L.  KIMBALL, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Room  841,  175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


We  wish  you  and  every  other  Presby- 
terian in  the  country  could  be  with  us 
this  week.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  our 
church  are  to  be  here,  and  our  German 
and  Bohemian  friends  (with  other  nation- 
alities) will  gather  from  near  and  far  to 
join  in  our  observance.  A  splendid 
group  of  young  men  are  to  be  graduated, 
the  president  is  to  be  formally  installed, 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  much-needed 
new  building  is  to  be  placed.  It  will  be 
a  momentous  marking  of  progress  for  us. 

We  wish  you  could  be  here,  because  your 
presence  would  help  us,  and  we  know  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  value  of  this  work  would 
be  created  in  your  mind.  This  is  one  week: 
our  work  must  go  on  during  all  the  52  of  the 
year.  The  news  column  will  tell  something 
of  these  events,  and  in  larger  space  one  of  the 
prominent  visitors  will  tell  you  more.  We 
want  your  interest  and  your  support  through- 
out the  twelvemonth,  and  what  you  want 
to  know  at  any  time  will  be  gladly  provided. 

Dubuqne  German  College  and  Seminary, 

Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Cornelius  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  President 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


IRctixiS-^ff^^'Q  Certtticate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes/*  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

XTbe  Continent,  509  S.  "CGlabasb  Hvenue,  Cbicago,  1Fll.,or  l56inftb?lx>cnue,1Rewl5orft<Iits: 

For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 

Name  

Street  address  

Town  State  


Sent  by 


Street  address 
Town  


State . 


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 
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Messages  of  the  Men's  Congress 

Significant  Phases  of  "Christian  Conservation" 

Noontide  Has  Its  Perils 

JOHN   HENRY  JOWETT 

Social  Work— Christ  the  Leader 


NORMAN  B.  BARR 


Jane  Addams  Discusses  Church's  Duty  Toward  Vice  Problem 

A  Listener  at  the  Salt  Lake  Mormon  Conferences 
Robert  Browning's  View  of  Immortality  Revealed  in  His  Poetry 


EW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHimDELPHIA 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indian* 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Op«BlnK  Dmjr  September  SOth  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modern  equipment.  Stronr 
teacWnir  »orce     Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  ©EOKOE  lu  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Ohio 


!1 


SI 


Alumnae  Hall  (one  of  the  three  main  buildings)  Western  College 


!! 


"The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXFORD.OMIO.^Yjl^H  jtfyitp'  FOUNDED  1853 


The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  capable  faculty;  strong  curriculum;  fine 
religious  influence.  Three  hundred  fifty  acres, 
—a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  siecial  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Illustrated  littrature  sent  on  reauest 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWYER,  A.  M.,  Litt,  D.,  Dean 
Box-45  Oxford,  O. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  t 


lendale,  Ohio 
Snburbaii  to  Cinciniuti 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  K.  <r.  DE  VOKZ:.  President 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 

I  L  II  iTlvlng  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 
I  ^  11  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  ^  1^  nomlcs.  Art,  Moslc.  Bxpreeslon.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  tor  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  tor  catalog. 
JOHN  TAr.I.MAJ>eE  BEKOEN,  President. 
AI^BEBT  MINNESOT.A. 

llllnolB 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  EX^IZA  tX  ei.E'N'Ni.  K.  N., 

U9-1B1  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SBniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Bend  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  111. 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week 
The  thing  in  which  yon  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 


Wiaeonain 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


Situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hlllc-est  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RiPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

•tronr  Tsoulty.  Healthful  oUmat«.  Broad  and  Uberml 
eoaraes.  PoiltlTO  Christian  Influencee.  Bxpauses  reaaoo- 
sbl*.  Pres.,  BeT.  0. 0.  SaAT,  D.  D..  OreeneTlUe,  Tans. 

 I     A    •  _      _       For  eirls  and 

flfO  061111113 rv  Y««"K^»>"«» 

H  I  H  w  «  III  I  M  I  J  «nclyear.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  adrantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  Tor 
Catalogue  address  J.  D  Blanton.  Pres.,  NashTllle,  Tenn. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Scfiool 

Bond  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  tlnlted  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Oatalogiie  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BBOWN,  President. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women 

370,000 

HALLOWED  HYMNS  "IS,* 

Already  Sold  to  Thousanda  of  Churches 
ROUND  OR  SHAPED  NOTES 
256  Pages  1 00  New  Songs  Scripture  Readings 

$25.  per  100,  not  prepaid     35c  per  copy  by  mail 

Returnable  samples  mailed  to  "earnest  inquirers" 

THE  BIGLOW  &,  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago 

INVITATIONS 

AifNOUNCBMENTS 
CALX.ING  CABD8 
FINB  STATIONEET 

Send  for  SampUt 
SOO  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WEDDING 

H.D.CHIIiI>S  «  CO., 


Headers  will  confer  a  faror  on  the  publlskera  of  The 
Continent  by  mentlonlnr  (hla  paper  when  anawertng 
adrerttsementB . 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


— n 


Pastors  fiBuildlngCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalogs  " 
An  Autborltative  Guide  on  Church  SeiUnf. 

GivesvaluablesucEesUoDS  on  deslent.  fin-'   

ishes,  »eaiing  plans,  eic  Please  tend  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Vvwm,  PnlpK  Fnrnitnre.  S.  S.  Seating 

.  nil-      III       American  Seating  Company 
lilf^^ia  218 S.  Wabash  Avenue^^^HICACO  J 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SKT"- 


Beit  of 
Referencei 


MENEELYBELLCO 

TROY,  N.Y./MMO 
 177  BROADWAY.N.Y.CITY. 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  eelected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Rurkey«  Bell  Foandr7 
(Eitab.  1837).  559  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


VlilXjXKX  OTEZB  BZLU 
BWXXTXS,  KOU  DUI- 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH  JW( 
MSjIjiS.^^^      tills  WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


'ABLX,  LOWZB  PBICl. 
mu  CATALOaUl 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANO   RAPIDS.  MICMIOAN.  , 


iB  BELLS 

1      Aik  for  Calalofmud  Special  DoiutiMPba  No.  2> 

1                                          EttTABLISHBD  1808 

1    THE  O.  8.  BELL  CO..    HillSBOHO.  OHIO 

1400^1 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

GlobeFurnltureCo,,Ltd,,10ParkPlace,Northvllle,Mlch, 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Ofler. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

U  sizes,  AKTS  AND  OKAFT8,  Parlor 

Orrans,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  0.  Bwart,  Airt.,  OranylUe,  O 


Westminster 
Hotel 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Two 
minutes' walk  from  the  Auditorium. 
First-class  service.   Send  for  rates. 


WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
Convenient  to  Station  and  Auditorium. 
Broad  Piazzas.  Modern  Conveniences. 
First-class  Service.    Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 

Write  for  Rates.  Make  Reservations  Early 


Snbscrlptlon  Terms  — The  Bubscrlp- 
tlon  price  ot  Thb  Contiubnt  Is  12.60  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

Postage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  Postage— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postaee,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  tl.lO 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  Thb  Contiitknt. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

ContinuinE The  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


TheMcCormick  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

S09  South  Wabash  Avenue     Presbyterian  Buildine,  156  5th  Avenue     Witherspoon  BuildiDc 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6,  1910,  at  the  post  office  at  Cbicaeo,  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  I,  1879.    Copyright,  1912,  by  the  McCormick  Publisbine  Company. 


.^cfenowledgments- Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
win  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  is 
given  unless  stamp  is  sent. 

Change  of  A-ddress  —  Kindly  send  us 
both  old  and  new  address  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

SlBcontlnaances  — No  subscription  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from 
the  Subscriber;  otherwise  It  Is  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  continue. 

Manuscripts— The  Continent  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

A.dvertl8lng  rates  on  application. 
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Hroun&  the 
Shop 


Just  when  the  Around  the 
Shop  Man  flatters  himself 
he  has  hit  upon  an  unhack- 
neyed topic  and  imagines 
himself  standing  all  alone 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  originality  he  is 
pretty  likely  to  discover  his  mistake. 

Last  week,  you  will  remember,  we  unbosomed 
our  heart  on  the  subject  of  Christian  reading 
matter  in  railway  stations  and  other  waiting 
places.  But  we  had  scarcely  passed  the  scrawl 
to  the  printer  when  a  letter  came  to  our  desk- 
showing  by  its  date  that  we  had  been  out- 
distanced. And  as  our  vanquisher  is  a  woman, 
we  take  off  our  hat,  make  our  most  effective 
bow  and  let  her  speak  for  herself.  She  knows 
how  to  do  it  : 


"Joliet,  111.,  April  18,  1912. 

"The  Continent :  By  the  inclosed  blank  you 
will  see  that  the  extra  copy  for  which  I  am 
subscribing  is  to  go  to  the  public  library  here. 
1  could  wish  the  subscription  might  begin  with 
this  week's  number,  for  I  think  the  picture 
on  the  cover  would  in  itself  do  any  city  infinite 
good  if  backed  by  no  word.  This  city,  like 
every  other,  needs  the  vision  of  the  pitiful 
Christ  of  clear  vision. 

"When  I  discovered  that  The  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  was  in  the  library  here  through 
the  gift  of  the  Eddyites  and  The  Catholic  World 
through  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  library 
itself  on  the  plea  that  it  is  indexed  in  The 
Periodical  Index  (and  how,  pray,  does  one  get 
in  on  that  privileged  list?),  I  made  up  my  mind 


that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  city  supporting 
four  Presbyterian  churches  should  not  have  on 
its  public  reading  table  so  fine  a  representative 
of  its  broad  culture  as  is  our  church  paper. 
"Very  truly,  C.  V.  V." 

There's  the  whole  matter.  Why  not  do  as 
this  lady  did — make  action  the  earnest  of  your 
opinions?   

As  the  A.  t.  S.  man  wrote  the  last  sentence 
a  letter  from  a  pastor  was  put  on  top  of  the 
])ile.    Here's  a  sentence  from  it : 

"You  are  giving  us  a  better  Continent  every 
week.  What  you  do  for  us  ministers  con- 
stitutes a  perpetually  unpaid  debt,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  one  of  those  services  whose 
value  cannot  be  reckoned  in  gold." 


A  New  Series  of  Historical  Maps  for  Small  Schools 
Bible  Classes  and  Individual  Students 

Because  of  the  combined  attractiveness,  accuracy,  adaptability,  compactness  and  cheapness  of  these  maps,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
the  publishers  that  the  series  should  find  a  place  promptly  in  the  class-rooms  of  every  progressive  Sunday  school  and  in  the 
study  of  many  pastors  and  Bible  teachers. 


The  introduction  of  graded  lessons  in  many 
Sunday  schools  and  the  new  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  Biblical  geography  have  cre- 
ated the  demand  for  a  new  type  of  Biblical 
Maps  adapted  to  the  needs  of  departments  and 
classes.  To  meet  this  demand  this  new  series 
of  historical  Maps  of  Bible  lands  has  been 
prepared.  It  consists  of  seven  maps  conven- 
iently mounted  on  a  small  metal  tripod  which 
can  be  easily  shifted  from  place  to  place  and  so 
can  be  used  where  no  wall  space  is  available. 
The  maps  are  a  revised  and  condensed  edition 
of  the  Historical  Maps  for  Bible  Students 
(wall  maps)  edited  by  Professor  Charles  Fos- 
ter Kent,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale  University,  and 
Albert  Alonzo  Madsen,  Ph.D.,  and  first 
published  in  1906.  The  aim  has  been  to 
condense  all  the  matter  in  that  series  (except 
the  topographical  map  and  chronological 
chart)  into  seven  maps,  and  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  sheets  without  a  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  maps  for  the  purposes 
indicated  above. 

The  execution  of  the  maps,  both  in  detail  of  drawing  and  coloring,  is  superb 
Size,  about  1 7x25  inches.  Maps  are  not  so(d  separately.  Complete  set  is  mounted 
on  a  wooden  roller,  to  fit  on  a  music  stand  tripod.  The  extremely  low  price  o 


;  $5.00 


Sheet  No.  1. — A  map  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
with  Palestine  to  the  north,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Nile  and  its  delta  to  the  southwest. 

Sheet  No.  2.  —Pictures  Palestine  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  Israelites  were 
finding  permanent  homes  in  eastern  and 
western  Palestine. 

Sheet  No.  3. — Represents  conditions  in  Pales- 
tine during  the  time  of  the  United  He- 
brew Kingdom. 

Sheet  No.  4. — Presents  a  picture  of  conditions 
in  Palestine  after  the  exile  and  during  the 
days  of  the  restored  Jewish  community 
and  of  the  later  Maccabean  Kingdom. 

Sheet  No.  5.— Presents  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  illustrates  the  Gospel  Stories. 

Sheet  No.  6.— Presents  the  great  Roman  Em- 
pire during  the  first  Christian  century  and 
all  the  important  provinces  that  figure  in 
early  church  history. 

Sheet  No.  7. —  Contains  the  lands  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  including  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Nile  valley. 

includes  maps,  tripod,  boxing  and  delivery 
charges  in  continental  United  States 
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Board  of 
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HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA.  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 


New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Cbicaeo,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  St.         San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.         Nashville,  415  Church  St. 
Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg. 

REMEMBER—^  of  net  profits  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Work  of  the  Board 


UBLICATION 


COMMUNION  SETS  of  various  styles  and  designs,  together 
with  Collection  Plates,  Alms  Basons,  Chalices,  Crucihxes, 
Vases,  Pew  Racks,  etc.,  are  shown  in  wide  variety  in  our  Special 
Communion  Ware  Catalogue. 

This  beautiful  silver  not  only  affords  the  greatest  durability, 
but  has  been  designed  with  exceeding  care.  It  is  artistic  and 
dignified. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  "Special  Catalogue  80" 
illustrating  communion  ware. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Meridan,  Conn. 

Successor  to  Merlden  Britannia  Co. 
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Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


Estdbliehed 

Half  a 
Century 


May  Sale 
Housekeeping  Linens 

Ladies'  Suits,  Lingerie,  Etc. 

During  the  month  of  May,  we  shall 
offer  a  very  attractive  collection  of  House- 
keeping goods,  etc.,  at  special  and  reduced 
prices,  including  the  following: 

Table  Cloths  and  Napkins. 
Linen  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
Hemmed  and  Hemstitched  Towels. 
Blankets  and  Comfortables. 
Bed  Spreads  and  Quilts. 
Lingerie,  Corsets  and  Suits. 
Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Neckwear 
Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 
Infants'  Wear  and  Veilings. 

We  have  just  published  a  24-page  booklet  giving 
some  of  the  details,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail 
on  request. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


HUDSON  TAYLOR  IN  EARLY  YEARS 


By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor 


The  Growth  of  a  Soul. 
A  Biography 

An  enprosslng  reclta\  of  the  heroism  and  labors  o(  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
Access  has  been  had  to  all  the  family  letters  of  the  Taylor  family;  as  a  re- 
sult the  biography  Is  written  with  unusual  accuracy  and  vividness.  The 
wonderful  adventures  through  which  Hudson  Taylor  passed  In  his  younger 
years  read  like  romance,  and  have  the  vigor  of  reality.  It  Is  a  spirited  story  of 
a  St.  Paul  of  latter-day  life.  This  Is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  subj  ect 
and  biographer  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  each  other.      Octavo,  Net  t2-25 

PREPARING  TO  PREACH 

By  Prof.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D. 

A  book  on  Homlletlcs  brought  down  to  the  hour  by  the  popular  Professor  in 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  Octavo,  Net  $2.00 

STUDIES  OF  PAUL  AND  HIS  GOSPEL 

By  Rev.  Prin.  A.  £.  Garvie,  D.  D. 

JL  companion  volume  to  **8tndies  In  the  Inner  I^lTe  of  Jesua.'' 

A  sympathetic  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Pauline  Chrlstology. 

Octavo,  Net  $1.50 


THE  WAY  EVERLASTING 

By  Prof,  James  Denney,  D.  D. 

In  the  first  volume  of  sermons  he  has  ever  published  this  great  theologian 
reveals  the  se  jret  of  his  grasp  on  tne  profundities  of  Christian  thought  and 
philosophy.  12ino,  Net  $1.50 

MIRACLES  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

By  Prof.  J.  Wendland 

Edited  by  Prot'ettttor  H.  K.  Mackintosh. 

A  fortifying  and  reconstructive  book,  tracing  the  place  that  the  belief  in  mir- 
acles has  held  in  thought,  philosophic  and  religious.  l2mo.  Net  $1.50 

THE  WINDS  OF  GOD   By  Joh n  A.  Hutton,  M.  A. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Mundesley  and  Northfield  on  the  great  Intellectual 
movements  for  and  against  belief  in  the  last  century.  l2mo.  Net  Sw.rs 


OTHER  SHEEP 

By  Harold  Begbie 

Author  of  "Twice-Born  Men,"  "Souls  in  Action,"  etc. 

This  book  rounds  out  the  author's  series  of  dramatic  and  convincing  studies 
covering  the  various  phases  cf  the  Miracle  of  the  New  Birth.  The  earlier 
books  dealt  with  conversion  In  Christian  lands,  this  with  conversions  from 
the  midst  of  heathen  darkness.  It  Is  a  glorious  confession  of  a  man  swept  off 
his  featand  carried  away  into  the  deep  waters  of  an  emotional  experience— that 
of  watching  Christ  at  work  in  the  dark  Pagan  hearts  of  India.      12mo,  Net  $125 


DR.  McLaren  of  Manchester 


By  E.  T.  McLaren 


A  work  on  psychology  as  important  in  Its  way  as  Professor  James'  "Varieties 
of  Eeligious  Experitnce."  l2mo,  Net  $1.50 


Alexander  McLiren  of  Manchester  has  been  a  name  to  conjure  with  for  a 
generation.  His  modesty  and  self-efCacement  have  prevented  the  world  from 
knowing  him.  This  sketch  reveals  the  man— and  the  secret  of  his  power  and 
strength.  12mo.  Net  $1.50 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOUL 

By  Rev.  George  Steven 

s  Professor  James'  "Varieties 
12mo,  Net  $1.50 

THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  LIFE    By  Rev.  J.  R.  P.  Sclater 

A  volume  for  young  men  by  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kelman  in  the  work  among 
the  university  students  of  Edinburgh.  l2mo.  Net  $1.50 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW  AGE    By  Rev.  Henry  Carter 

A  book  of  striking  interrogations  centered  about  the  vital  question.  "How 
Will  the  Church  Meet  the  Summons  of  the  New  Age?''  l2mo.  Net  $1.25 

MYSTERIES  OF  GRACE       By  John  Thomas 

Sermons  which  group  themselves  about  the  central  theme  of  the  gospel  and 
are  a  distinct  contribution  to  devotional  literature.  J2mo.  Net  $1.50 

REASONS  AND  REASONS     By  Rev.  James  Moftatt,  D.  D. 

Dr  Moflatt's  first  book  of  sermons.  Its  value  lies  in  that  It  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  application  of  the  most  profound  scholarship  to  the 
presentation  of  a  simple  gospel.  l2mo.  Net  $1.50 
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The  Outcomes  of  a  Winter's  Labor 


"MEN  AND  RELIGION"  ENDED:  TIME  NOW  TO  AP- 
PRAISE IT! 

Not,  indeed,  altogether.    'The  returns  are  not  all  in  yet." 
Nevertheless  general  effects  may  be  estimated  without  much  peril 
of  serious  revision  bemg  required  later. 

When  something  less  than  a  year  ago  the  campaign  of  the  past 
winter  was  under  urgent  preparation,  one  intensely  interested  lay- 
man, in  a  curious  compound  of  hope  and  fear,  remarked ; 

"If  this  now  doesn't  do  the  business,  I'll  give  up." 

The  "business"  he  was  looking  for  was  the  oft-predicted  "sweep- 
ing rehgious  revival"— the  cure  once  for  all  of  that  much  advertised 
three  million  disparity  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements 
in  the  churches. 

The  layman's  remark  reflected  the  feeling  of  many  that  ordinary 
church  methods  had  gone  bankrupt,  and  only  some  tremendous 
"special  effort"  on  a  new  plan  could  save  religion. 

If  today  he  would  still  judge  the  matter  by  the  same  standard, 
there  is  only  one  answer  for  him.   He  has  been  disappointed. 

The  movement  has  not  "done  the  business"  in  that  sense.  There 
has  been  no  "sweeping  national  revival."  The  majority  of  women 
in  the  churches  is  probably  close  to  3,000,000  still. 

If  therefore  the  movement  had  now  to  be  measured  by  all  the 
millennial  predictions  that  hailed  its  beginning,  it  could  not  earn  a 
very  flattering  report. 

V 

But  it  does  not  have  to  be  so  judged.  No  matter  what  anybody 
looked  for  it  to  be,  it  is  today  what  it  is. 

Taken  so,  for  what  is  has  really  accomplished  without  bother  over 
what  it  has  not  done,  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  shows  itself 
to  cahn  survey  a  genuine  success  and  well  worth  its  cost. 

The  movement  has  been  comprehended  chiefly  in  its  city  and  large 
town  campaigns.  It  has  thus  reached  definitely  several  hundred  of 
the  strategic  foci  of  American  life. 

And  the  total  fact,  to  be  recognized  when  all  those  vantage 
points  are  considered  together,  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  dynamic  im- 
pulses, exerted  in  particular  on  men  already  identified,  actively  or 
Jiominally,  with  the  church  : 

Stimulation  of  Bible  study  in  men's  classes ;  practical  development 
of  man-to-man  invitation  as  the  most  practicable  form  of  evan- 
gelism ;  added  emphasis  on  the  masculine  part  in  gospelizing  the 
world;  new  faith  in  the  value  of  teaching  and  preaching  through 
Christian  meetings  outside  the  church;  immensely  quickened  desire 
to  meet  more  fully  manhood's  religious  obligation  to  boyhood,  and 
finally,  a  veritable  illuminated  revelation  on  the  church's  duty  to 
insure  a  decent  happiness-chance  in  the  world  for  the  poor,  op- 
pressed, unfortunate  and  handicapped. 

These  have  all  been  big  results;  the  last  named  almost  colossal. 

Social  service  heretofore  has  been  commonly  treated  ecclesias- 
tically as  a  mere  philanthropic  annex  to  reli  gion.  But  now  the 
walls  of  the  spiritual  church  have  been  built  solidly  around  it. 

And  the  difference  is  very  largely  owing  to  the  passion  with  which 
men  thoroughly  committed  to  the  evangelic  faith  that  Jesus  saves 
sinners  individually  have  from  these  Men  and  Religion  platforms 
declared  him  also  the  Saviour  of  society. 


If  nothing  else  among  Men  and  Religion  results  could  be  found 
palpably  definite,  this  outcome  alone  would  prove  the  movement 
providential.  , 

The  movement  has  likewise  made  an  incidental  contribution  of 
much  merit  to  Christian  efficiency  by  working  out  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  service  to  be  covered  today  in  any  ade- 
quate church  program. 

Bible  study,  evangelism,  missions,  community  extension,  boys' 
work  and  social  service — so  the  formula  runs,  and  Christian  men  are 
thus  explicitly  confronted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  comprehensive 
rule  for  all-round  Christian  obligation ;  on  the  other,  with  a  constant 
exhibit  of  the  variety  of  opportunity  with  which  religion  challenges 
men  of  varying  talents. 

Recognizing  its  value  in  both  respects,  the  Presbyterian  Brother- 
hood has  already  adopted  this  sixfold  analysis  as  its  fundamental 
standard  for  purpose  and  activity.  Doubtless  by  many  such  recog- 
nitions it  will  be  projected  into  the  experience  of  other  bodies  of 
Christian  men. 

The  reports  of  the  movement's  commissions  to  the  culminating 
congress  in  New  York  City  will  also  help  to  perpetuate  the  same 
analysis  of  present-day  church  tasks.  Here  in  a  permanent  litera- 
ture is  imbedded  a  wealth  of  practical  applications  for  every  line 
of  effort  which  the  movement  has  emphasized. 

-h 

So  "Men  and  Religion"  has  left  behind  it  a  generous  and  valuable 
collection  of  ideas.  It  has  created  a  keen  appreciation  of  a  number 
of  before  unrecognized  things  imperative  for  the  church  to  do,  and 
developed  an  aroused  conscience  demanding  that  they  must  be  done. 

But  what  agencies  has  it  left  by  which  these  things  shall  be  done? 
And  what  methods? 

Why,  the  same  old  agencies  in  existence  before — the  worship 
services  of  the  church,  the  prayer  meeting,  the  Sunday  school,  the 
brotherhood,  the  mission  societies,  and  so  on  forth. 

As  for  methods,  none,  save  the  universal  and  immemorial  method 
of  hard  work — bending  to  the  job  day  after  day  in  faithful  routine, 
and  praying  the  good  Spirit  of  God  to  fill  the  routine  with  his 
miracle  of  power. 

That  is  to  say,  "special  effort"  is  over  and  done  with,  and  we  are 
all  back  to  the  plain  old  "regular  thing"  again. 

But  the  "regular  thing"  is  not  a  failure.  Had  we  not  got  so  im- 
patient of  it  and  gone  searching  the  world  over  for  something 
strange  and  spectacular,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  unexampled 
values  out  of  the  "steady  grind." 

Yet  the  search  for  novelties  has  not  been  useless  if  it  leaves  us 
now  ready  to  take  up  again,  with  a  fresh  assurance  of  dependable- 
ness,  the  old  accustomed  round  of  Christian  labor,  in  which,  without 
spectacle  or  pretension  of  display,  men  and  women  may  daily  go  on 
quietly  doing  the  will  of  Jesus. 

So  let  us  come  back  to  the  old  problems  and  the  old  means — with 
all  the  new  ideas  treasured  carefully  indeed,  yet  with  a  clearer  faith 
than  ever  that  God  most  lives  in  the  familiar  commonplaces. 

And  for  the  present,  anyhow,  won't  everybody  kindly  oblige  the 
wearied  churches  by  leaving  them  to  cultivate  commonplaces  and 
not  thrusting  on  them  any  more  "movements"? 
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The  World 


An  Unanswerable  "Why"  of  Human  Recklessness 

The  pall  of  gloom  which  settled  over  the  people  of  England, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  when  the  awful  mortality  of  the 
Titanic  wreck  became  known  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  lift.  Tension 
of  painful  public  interest  has  been  particularly  kept  up  by  the 
daily  unfolding  of  new  facts  as  the  senatorial  examination  of  sur- 
vivors from  the  wreck  continues  at  Washington.  Day  after  day  cir- 
cumstances there  made  known  intensify  amazement  at  the  reckless 
navigation  of  the  Titanic  and  at  the  astonishing  lack  of  all  fore- 
thought for  emergency  measures  in  case  of  accident. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  aware  on 
the  day  preceding  the  wreck  that  they  were  headed  straight  into 
dangerous  ice  fields.  But  the  ship  plunged  on  into  the  night  at  un- 
reduced speed — a  very  high  speed,  if  not  approximately  its  top 
speed.  It  appears  not  even  to  have  occurred  to  anyone's  mind 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  slow  down.  Captain  Smith — who  was,  of 
course,  primarily  responsible  for  the  navigation  of  the  vessel — and 
his  chief  lieutenant,  First  Officer  Murdock,  are  dead.  But  the  second, 
third  and  fifth  officers,  who  were  all  on  the  bridge  at  various  times 
in  the  last  few  hours  before  the  accident,  seem  from  their  own 
testimony  never  to  have  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  reducing  speed. 

Popular  surmise  has  concocted  the  theory  that  J.  Bruce  Ismay, 
the  commercial  head  of  the  company  owning  the  Titanic,  who  was 
a  passenger  aboard,  had  ordered  "full  speed  ahead"  in  order  to 
break  transatlantic  records  for  quick  passage.  But  the  Titanic  was 
not  built  on  speed  lines,  and  the  recent  policy  of  the  White  Star 
people  has  been  to  leave  for  their  Cunard  competitors  the  reputa- 
tion for  speedy  voyages,  while  themselves  depending  rather  on 
luxury  of  accommodations  to  attract  patronage.  So  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  motive  for  a  reckless  speed  test.  And  in  any 
event  Captain  Smith,  as  a  navigating  officer  of  forty  years'  experi- 
ence, was  certainly  too  good  a  sailor  to  take  orders  from  any  lands- 
man, even  the  president  of  his  own  company.  Moreover,  the  investi- 
gation has  failed  to  bring  out  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  inter- 
ference on  Mr.  Ismay's  part,  or  even  to  justify  the  rumor  that 
he  took  a  cowardly  advantage  of  his  authority  in  order  to  escape 
early  from  the  doomed  vessel. 

Lesson  of  Lifeboats  Taken  to  Heart 

The  fundamental  mystery  of  the  Titanic  disaster  is  likely  there- 
fore always  to  remain  an  inexplicable  puzzle.  The  subsidiary  cause 
to  which  was  owing  the  terrific  loss  of  life — the  lack  of  sufficient 
boats  to  carry  all  passengers  and  the  whole  of  the  crew — is  more 
easily  accounted  for.  It  was  without  doubt  an  honest  illusion 
on  the  part  of  everybody  connected  with  the  firm  that  built  the 
Titanic  and  the  company  that  sailed  it  that  the  boat  was  actually 
unsinkable.  And  the  British  board  of  trade,  which  exercises  govern- 
ment authority  over  all  British  shipping,  was  too  officially  indolent 
to  revise  according  to  current  conditions  lifeboat  regulations  adopted 
when  the  largest  ocean  ships  afloat  were  only  a  fifth  the  size  of  the 
Titanic.  The  Titanic  therefore  sailed  with  its  life-saving  equip- 
ment up  to  all  legal  requirement,  and  so  confident  were  its  officers 
of  never  having  any  use  for  such  equipment  that  no  one  even  took 
trouble  to  drill  the  crew  in  lowering  the  boats  to  the  water. 

Today,  of  course,  with  instruction  bought  at  this  terrible  price, 
the  governments  of  both  Britain  and  America  and  all  transatlantic 
steamship  lines  are  alike  hastening  to  apply  the  appalling  lesson. 
Under  the  whip  of  a  furious  public  indignation  in  England  the  board 
of  trade  is  revising  its  rules  to  require  sufficient  lifeboat  provision 
for  all  souls  on  board  every  ocean-going  steamship.  And  the  naviga- 
tion companies  themselves,  even  ahead  of  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  are  hurrying  to  meet  that  long  delayed  stipulation.  Henceforth, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  even  "unsinkable"  liners  will  never  leave  an  ocean 
port  without  a  lifeboat  capacity,  accessible  on  their  decks,  equal  to 
their  total  population  afloat.  And  collision  drills  will  be  enforced 
on  every  vessel. 

In  the  investigation  at  Washington,  however,  the  certain  fact 
comes  out  that  even  the  Titanic's  scant  supply  of  lifeboats  did  not 
do  their  full  duty  in  saving  life.  In  the  boats  picked  up  by  the 
Carpathia  there  was  room  for  at  least  300  more  persons.  But  it 
appears  that  the  officers  feared  the  boats  would  break  in  two  if 
loaded  to  capacity  on  the  davits  before  they  were  lowered  into  the 
water.  And  after  getting  afloat,  they  were  rowed  away  from  the 
ship  as  fast  as  possible  to  escape  the  suction  of  her  sinking.  More 
horrible  than  all,  it  appears  that  after  the  Titanic  went  down  many 


living  men  floating  on  wreckage  in  the  sea  cried  for  rescue,  but  the 
half-laden  lifeboats  would  not  row  back  among  the  struggling 
swimmers  lest  men  clambering  over  their  sides  should  capsize  them 
and  cause  the  loss  of  survivors  who  were  then  comparatively  safe. 

Did  Some  Captain  Sail  Heartlessly  Away? 

Of  many  pitiful  "might-have-beens,"  whereby  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
Titanic  disaster  would  have  been  prevented  or  much  decreased,  the 
saddest  of  all  is  traced  in  the  disappearance  of  ship  lights  appearing 
not  more  than  five  miles  ahead  of  the  Titanic  when  Captain  Smith 
realized  that  his  vessel  was  sinking.  To  the  seamen  in  charge  of  the 
first  lifeboat  putting  off  from  the  ship  Captain  Smith  gave  instruc- 
tions to  pull  away  toward  these  lights  in  the  offing,  transfer  the 
passengers  to  whatever  vessel  he  found  there  and  return  for  another 
load.  At  this  time  rockets  were  being  continuously  fired  from  the 
Titanic's  decks  as  distress  signals,  and  surviving  members  of  the 
crew  have  sworn  that  those  signals  were  answered  by  rockets  from 
the  direction  of  the  visible  lights.  But  whatever  the  lights  were 
they  soon  disappeared,  and  the  seamen  in  the  lifeboats  were  left 
without  a  gleam  of  hope  shining  anywhere  on  the  dark  waters. 

That  a  vessel  near  at  hand  could  sail  away  from  the  sinking 
Titanic  appears  to  right-minded  observers  so  incredible  that  many 
suggestions  of  illusion  have  been  made.  It  is,  for  instance,  said 
by  some  experienced  navigators  that  the  Titanic  was  probably  de- 
ceived by  reflection  of  its  own  lights  in  an  iceberg  near  at  hand. 
And  this  would  perhaps  have  been  the  accepted  explanation  if 
strange  stories  had  not  been  told  by  sailors  and  passengers  landing 
from  the  two  steamers  Californian  and  Mount  Temple  at  Boston 
and  St.  John  respectively.  From  both  of  these  it  is  declared  that 
distress  signals  were  visible  on  the  night  the  Titanic  sunk,  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  go  to  the  rescue.  The  commander  of  the 
Mount  Temple,  contradicting  this,  swears  on  his  oath  that  he 
was  fifty  miles  away  from  the  Titanic  when  he  received  its  wireless 
call  of  distress,  and  headed  immediately  in  its  direction  with  a 
double  force  of  firemen  feeding  its  boilers.  The  Mount  Temple, 
according  to  this  story,  arrived  at  the  scene  about  10  o'clock  the 
following  morning. 

The  story  of  the  Californian's  commander  is  not  quite  so  simple 
a  denial.  His  first  report  on  landing  was  that  during  that  fatal 
night  he  had  stopped  his  ship  because  the  ice  around  him  was  too 
thick  for  navigation,  and  on  this  account,  his  engines  being  still,  the 
wireless  was  not  working.  When  the  engines  started  again  the  next 
morning  his  wireless  operator  immediately  got  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  Titanic,  and  the  Californian  made  haste  to  the  point  of  disaster, 
sailing,  it  is  claimed,  about  twenty  miles  to  reach  the  spot.  This 
story  stood  until  the  Californian  passengers  began  to  whisper  about 
a  different  tale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  clew  to  this  puzzle  will 
be  developed  in  the  senatorial  investigation. 

Coal  Mine  Treaties  East  and  West 

Since  the  threatened  strike  of  engineers  has  been  averted,  another 
uncomfortable  possibility  of  industrial  trouble  has  been  likewise 
banished  by  the  working  out  of  an  agreement  between  subcommit- 
tees representing  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  operators  in  the 
anthracite  coal  field.  The  agreement  has  yet  to  be  passed  by  the 
general  committees  representing  these  two  interests,  but  it  is  as- 
sumed on  both  sides  that  such  ratification  is  certain.  The  miners 
gain  the  thing  which  they  have  most  desired  for  years— a  recognition 
of  their  union,  whereby  their  employers  agree  to  deal  direct  with 
union  officials  in  all  matters  of  grievance.  But  the  union  pledges 
itself  not  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  nonunion  men. 

Besides  this  the  miners  are  promised  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
wages.  But  this  advantage  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  get  this  "raise"  the  miners  must  surrender  the  present  slid- 
ing scale  arrangement,  which  has  been  lifting  their  wages  auto- 
matically whenever  the  price  of  coal  went  up.  Their  net  financial 
advantage  will  be  about  5  per  cent. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  anthracite  arrangement  was  announced 
a  two-year  agreement  was  signed  at  Indianapolis  for  the  working 
of  the  soft  coal  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  insuring  peace  in  that  industry  at  least  until  the  spring 
of  1914.  Wages  under  this  compact  are  made  5  cents  higher  than 
before  for  each  ton.  ^  ^ 

All  Glad  to  Escape  Railroad  Strike 

The  mediation  arranged  between  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  by  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
president  of  the  United  States  commerce  court,  and  Charles  P. 
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Neill,  United  States  commissioner  of  labor,  has  not  yet  worked  out 
a  definite  arrangement  for  arbitration.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  on  either  side  that  an  adjustment  will  be  secured  which  will 
save  the  country  from  the  calamitous  effect  sure  to  result  from  strike 
paralysis  laid  on  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  transportation  lines. 

President  Taft's  vigorous  action  in  thus  virtually  thrusting  gov- 
ernment intervention  into  the  midst  of  this  dispute,  when  the 
moment  of  crisis  had  come,  has  undoubtedly  had  general  public  ap- 
probation. And  the  immediate  parties  to  the  dispute  themselves  did 
not  resent  it.  Both  the  railroads  and  the  engineers  really  dreaded 
what  would  come  to  pass  if  the  strike  was  actually  brought  on,  yet 
both  would  doubtless  have  incurred  it  in  preference  to  exhibiting 
any  voluntary  disposition  to  yield.  When  the  official  mediators 
stepped  in,  however,  both  sides  were  glad  enough  to  have  the  excuse 
of  deference  to  the  federal  administration  as  a  cover  for  retreat. 

The  engineers  were  manifestly  aware  that  popular  judgment  re- 
garded their  demand  for  18  per  cent  increase  in  wages  as  quite 
exorbitant.  They  have  on  this  account  been  at  great  pains  to 
explain  that  they  want  in  the  East  only  what  the  western  roads 
have  been  paying  for  years.  The  eastern  roads  say  that  they  will 
go  bankrupt  if  they  increase  their  expenses  in  this  degree,  but  the 
reply  of  the  engineers  is  that  the  western  roads  on  this  same  wage 
scale  continue  to  pay  dividends. 

Arab  Outbreak  Exhibits  French  Courage 

The  hope  of  France  that  it  would  be  able  to  incorporate  Morocco 
into  its  colonial  empire  without  serious  trouble  has  been  shaken 
by  news  of  a  shocking  massacre  in  Fez,  the  capital  of  that  troubled 
and  troublous  country.  In  a  frightful  outbreak  of  Moorish  fanati- 
cism fifteen  French  officers,  forty  soldiers  and  thirteen  civilians  were 
slaughtered,  and  besides,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  where  the  rage  of 
the  rioters  burned  most  fiercely,  more  than  a  hundred  Hebrews 
were  slain  in  cold  blood. 

The  horrible  affair  had,  however,  like  the  Titanic  disaster,  its  il- 
lumination of  brilliant  courage.  A  group  of  French  telegraphers 
successfully  defended  their  office  for  four  hours  while  sending 
to  Tangier  messages  calling  for  reUef.  Not  until  the  Arabs  cut  a 
hole  in  the  roof  and  smothered  the  room  below  in  musket  fire  were 
the  fighting  telegraphers  conquered.  Even  from  that  desperate 
situation,  however,  one  managed  to  get  off  alive  and  reported  the 
magnificent  steadfastness  of  his  slaughtered  comrades. 

The  affair,  though  so  bloody,  appears  to  have  been  a  purely 
local  uprising,  and  French  troops  have  already  carried  into  Fez 
a  decisive  revenge. 

Two-Thirds  Disendowment  Proposed  in  Wales 

In  the  British  parliament  last  week  the  bill  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  was  introduced  by  the  home 
secretary,  Mr.  McKenna,  representing  the  government.  As  was 
observed  in  these  columns  some  time  ago,  even  the  most  intensely 
partisan  Anglicans  in  the  principality  of  Wales  have  come  to  regard 
eventual  disestablishment  as  inevitable,  and  have  not  therefore  been 
inclined  to  resist  very  strongly  the  withdrawal  from  their  church  of 
special  government  recognition.  But  they  have  been  greatly  aroused 
over  the  question  of  disendowment  as  a  feature  of  disestablishment. 

Until  the  bill  was  introduced  no  one  has  known  just  what  position 
the  government  would  take  on  this  subject,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
a  very  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  that  point.  It  was  found  on 
examining  the  measure  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  cabinet  had  taken 
a  compromise  position  and  had  allotted  to  the  church  in  question 
funds  which  will  yield  $400,000  annual  income  out  of  the  $1,300,- 


000  which  they  now  receive  from  public  sources.  The  remaining 
$900,000  is  to  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  public  education, 
schools  and  colleges,  libraries  and  museums.  All  of  this  is  to  be 
spent  within  the  bounds  of  Wales  itself. 

— The  rebuilt  campanile  on  St.  Mark's  plaza  in  Venice  was  dedi- 
cated last  week.  The  new  structure  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  historic  old  tower  dating  from  the  ninth  century  which  collapsed 
ten  years  ago.  As  far  as  possible  the  materials  of  the  old  tower 
were  put  into  the  new.  The  only  architectural  change  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  modern  elevator.    The  tower  is  320  feet  high. 


Religious  World 


Anti-Union  Minority  Compels  Union  Delay 

Last  year  by  a  large  majority  the  presbyteries  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  unite  with 
the  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  of  the  dominion.  During  the 
ecclesiastical  year  now  closing  the  same  question  has  been  submitted 
to  the  members  of  all  congregations.  The  returns  have  now  been 
reviewed  and  announced.  The  vote  was  taken  on  two  separate 
questions — whether  union  was  favored  as  a  general  proposition; 
and  then,  whether  the  creed  and  government  worked  out  by  a  joint 
committee  as  a  basis  for  this  united  denomination  were  satisfactory. 

Of  the  ruling  elders  90  per  cent  were  polled,  and  of  these  71  5-10 
per  cent  favored  union  and  28  5-10  per  cent  were  against  it.  Among 
the  private  membership  only  a  fraction  less  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  voted,  and  among  these  68  7-10  per  cent  stood  for  union  and 
31  3-10  per  cent  opposed  it.  Among  adherents  the  favorable  pro- 
portion was  slightly  larger.  The  combined  vote  of  elders,  members 
and  adherents  was  150,000  for  union  and  65,000  opposed.  The  vote 
on  the  specific  basis  now  pending  was  considerably  smaller,  but  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 

This  large  majority  for  its  proposal  was,  of  course,  gratifying  to 
the  union  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  promptly  admitted 
that  the  adverse  vote  was  large  enough  to  occasion  serious  pause. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  a  particular  disappointment  that  the  Pres- 
byterian opposition  should  be  larger  than  the  opposition  returned  in 
the  Methodist  and  Congregational  Churches,  where  the  minority 
was  respectively  only  12  and  20  per  cent.  The  committee,  more- 
over, had  to  reckon  with  the  threat  that  a  certain  group  within 
the  Presbyterian  minority  would  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  to  obstruct 
the  majority  will  and  create  obnoxious  litigation  as  well  as  schism. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  agreed  to  advise  the  As- 
sembly to  inform  the  two  sister  denominations  that  from  the  Presby- 
terian standpoint  organic  combination  is  infeasible  at  present.  But 
the  committee  at  the  same  time  summarily  suppressed  an  attempt 
of  three  members  to  secure  a  recommendation  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  dropped  at  this  unfavorable  stage.  It  instead  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  that  the  union  committee  should  be  continued  and 
empowered  to  prolong  conferences  with  both  Methodists  and  Con- 
gregationalists in  the  belief  that  organic  union  may  yet  be  consum- 
mated at  a  not  distant  time,  if  the  ideal  is  not  abandoned. 

Under  this  plan,  intimate  cooperation  both  in  foreign  and  home 
mission  fields  would  be  fostered,  and  union  agitation  meanwhile  con- 
tinued in  firm  faith  that  wherever  the  question  is  discussed  its  an- 
tagonists are  sure  to  lose  ground.  That  the  Assembly  will  indorse 
this  view  is  practically  certain. 


New  Vision  Achieved  by  Men's  Congress 


VETERAN  convention-goers  of  careful  judgment  called  the 
Christian  conservation  congress  the  high  water  mark  in  re- 
ligious conventions  in  America.  These  men  openly  rejoiced 
that  there  were  no  buttons  or  badges  for  the  delegates  and  few 
of  the  outward  marks  of  a  great  convention.  One  man,  looking 
out  over  the  audience,  said  it  was  like  a  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  only  more  so,  implying  that  he  was  paying  a  decided  com- 
pliment to  the  national  legislature  by  the  comparison.  These  far- 
called,  strong  men  were  stirred  by  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  and  the  urgency  of  the  need.  It  was  a  war  council.  In 
some  respects  new,  radical,  and  in  all  respects  ringing  true,  the  con- 
gress clearly  got  the  best  there  was  in  the  exceptional  array  of 
leaders  who  stirred  the  men  in  the  churches. 


Instead  of  being  a  narrow-gauge  affair,  as  some  who  had  watched 
the  predominance  of  the  social  service  message  rather  anticipated, 
the  congress  proved  to  be  surprisingly  broad  gauge.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  occasion  when  the  men  of  the  churches  realized 
their  solidarity  and  declared  for  a  unified  message.  Diverse  as  were 
the  phases  of  Christian  activity  and  interest  represented,  they  all 
spoke  that  one  note,  and  the  slogan,  "To  place  the  religious  emphasis 
upon  social  service,  and  the  social  emphasis  upon  the  religious 
work,"  was  more  than  realized.  This  was  a  veritable  mount  of 
reconciliation  when  the  stanch  evangelists  and  the  radical  social  serv-- 
ice  advocates  stood  together  in  marvelous  unity  for  the  one  gospel  ap- 
plied to  all  the  needs  of  our  time  as  the  only  hope  of  the  whole  world. 
(Continued  on  page  626) 
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Hop!  Skip!  Jump! 

Go  TO !  We  are  going  around  the  world  in  a  few  days.  Do 
we  mean  we  are  to  start  in  a  few  days,  and  spend  a  long 
time  in  our  tour,  so  that  we  may  really  see  what  the  great 
world  has  to  show?  Perish  the  thought!  We  are  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  whole  world.  We  are  going 
to  know  the  real  truth  about  foreign  missions.  We  shall  return  to 
the  United  States  and  tell  the  deceived  people  the  exact  story  of 
the  much  exploited  missionary  madness.  We  will  spend  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  days  in  China,  half  as  much  more  in  India,  a  whole  day 
in  Syria ;  then  when  we  have  finished  our  work  we  will  tell  as  much 
of  the  truth  as  we  know  or  can  invent,  and  all  that  we  tell  will  be 
as  true  after  its  narration  as  it  .was  before.  Anyone  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  is  a  desirable  quality  in  truth.  Truth  which  is  true 
only  sometimes  is  like  medicine  for  disease  which  will  cure  only 
as  it  happens  to,  and  not  always  then.  But  truth  that  is  as  true  as 
it  ever  was  is  as  true  now  as  it  ever  will  be." 

An  American  preacher  who  likes  to  call  himself,  and  to  be  called, 
"Pastor" — Jones,  we  will  say — and  who  is  famous  for  his  ability  to 
say  theologic  things  that  are  as  true  now  as  they  ever  have  been, 
has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  devoted  first  to  rec- 
ord making  as  to  time  in  doing  "the  grand  round,"  and  second  to 
viewing  and  reviewing  the  missionary  situation.  He  saw  what 
missions  and  missionaries  he  saw  and  did  not  see  the  rest.  But 
he  went  on  the  "ex  uno  disce  omnes"  plan.  His  method  was  not 
inductive,  but  deductive,  and  the  guiding  star  of  his  deductions  was 
his  own  preformed  opinion,  a  sort  of  incubator-hatched  opinion. 
The  preacher  has  made  his  report  of  what  he  saw  and  imagined,  and 
the  papers  have  spread  the  report  far  and  wide.  Good  journalism 
seems  to  consist  in  making  public  anything  sensational,  whether  it 
be  true  or  not.  The  ignorant,  the  credulous  and  the  hostile  will 
accept  these  views  of  the  world  speeder  and  will  become  sowers  of 
tares  on  the  soil  of  the  foreign  mission  estates  where  the  church 
has  sown  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Could  the  noxious  plants  only 
be  uprooted  it  would  be  well.  But  the  wind  scatters  their  seed  too 
far  and  wide. 

These  visits  of  hop,  skip  and  jump  examiners  of  mission  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East  come  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years.  The 
visit  and  report  of  Pittsburg's  eloquent  rabbi  was  made  not  longer 
ago  than  such  an  interval.  That  report  was  riddled  by  the  religious 
press,  but  people  can  be  found  even  yet  who  will  oppose  to  the  best 
presentation  of  foreign  missions  that  you  can  make  the  facts  set 
forth  by  the  Hebrew  tourist  who  touched  only  the  edges  of  the 
coasts  of  mission  lands.  The  probable  effect  of  the  present  an- 
tagonism to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  will  doubtless  be  the 
same.    Always  someone  is  ready  to  believe. 

The  method  of  the  whirlwind  tourist  is  baneful.  Multitudes  who 
are  outside  of  the  church  and  far  too  many  who  are  in  it  are  ready 
to  accept  what  the  newest,  loudest  voice  may  say.  First-hand  knowl- 
edge is  not  possible  for  millions  of  us  who  are  only  common  people 
and  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  extended  travel.  If  we  believe 
at  all,  we  must  believe  what  they  say  who  have  really  set  foot  upon 
Oriental  soil.  The  missionaries  return  to  us  after  ten  or  more  years 
of  absence  and  tell  their  stories,  and  always  some  hearers  comment 
in  hostility  and  unbelief.  "The  missionaries,"  such  people  say,  "are 
paid  to  tell  these  stories.  How  do  we  know  they  are  true?  No 
one  can  dispute  them  except  travelers  like  Mr.  Hop,  or  Mr.  Skip, 
or  Mr.  Jump.  They  have  no  reason  for  misrepresentation.  There 
are  no  instructing  boards  behind  them." 

This  is  one  of  the  singular  things  about  human  character.  It  will 
more  quickly  believe  the  man  who  has  circled  the  world  in  seventy 
days  than  such  a  hero  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  Hunter  Corbett, 
with  his  almost  half  a  century  in  China.  What  does  this  "pastor" 
know,  as  compared  with  such  a  missionary?  An  intelligent  reader 
of  the  history  of  China  for  the  last  half  century  can  see  more  clearly 
what  has  been  done  by  the  missionaries  than  a  thousand  such  ob- 
servers as  the  "Go  to,  we-are-going-round-the-world-in-a-few-days" 
man.  China's  long  climb  out  of  Oriental  superstition  to  the  plane 
of  intelligent  constitutional  government  has  been  aided  and  guided 
by  the  forces  behind  the  missionary.  Occidental  civilization  rests 
on  no  fad,  on  no  man-devised  system,  on  no  experimentation  by 
religious  jugglers  like  our  world-hustling  tourist  "pastor,"  but  solely 
on  forces  imbedded  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Let  Christianity  be  as 
ineffective  as  some  say  it  is  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  not  so,  of 
course,  but  grant  it  for  the  moment.    It  has  not  always  been  so. 


The  achievements  of  Christianity — pure,  simple,  gospel  Christianity 
— in  England,  Germany  and  the  Lowlands  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  are  the  wonders  still  of  the  historic 
world.  The  China,  the  India,  the  Japan  of  today  would  have  been 
impossible  without  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Knox  and  Huss  and 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange.  The 
force  of  Jesus  Christ  in  history?  Not  one  millionth  part  of  it  has 
ever  been  computed.  That  he  will  be  as  dominant  in  China  at  some 
day  as  he  is  now  in  the  real  soul  and  heart  of  England  is  sure. 
The  power  that  has  been  out  on  the  front  of  religion's  battle  line 
is  the  Christian  missionary.  The  best  things  in  the  whole  world 
today  are  stamped  with  the  monogram  of  Jesus,  "I.  H.  S.,"  "Jesus 
Saviour  of  Men."  The  missionaries  are  only  men  and  women  like 
us  all;  limited,  tempted,  burdened,  wearied,  sometimes  mistaken  in 
judgment,  sometimes  faulty  in  action,  but  the  undercurrent  of  their 
lives  has  been  a  deep,  deep  stream  of  love  for  the  human  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Give  them  their  due.  Close  your  ears  to  the 
hop,  skip  and  jump  vagabonds  going  about  in  the  tattered  garments 
of  a  man-devised  faith.  The  missionary  is  greater  than  the  man 
with  the  hoe.  He  is  the  man  with  the  Book.  The  man  who 
succeeds  in  locking  that  book  within  the  secret  chambers  of  a  human 
soul  performs  the  greatest  act  of  which  life  is  capable. 

This  is  not  a  discussion  of  boards,  administrative  agencies  and 
their  methods,  nor  even  of  the  church.  These  are  all  entirely  equal 
to  their  own  defense  whenever  attack  comes  from  critics  such  as 
the  hop,  skip  and  jump  man.  It  is,  rather,  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  Christian  missionary  of  whatever  name,  and  an  appreciation 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  for  which  he  stands.  Two  former 
missionaries  who  spent  seventeen  years  in  Japan  and  have  twice  been 
in  China  and  India  have  been  again  in  India  during  the  past  winter 
and  are  in  China  now.  After  all  these  years  of  knowledge  of  the 
Orient  they  write  home  now,  "We  did  not  comprehend  how  vast, 
how  beautiful,  how  wonderful  is  China."  Then  they  pay  tribute 
to  a  missionary  who  had  been  born  in  far  Cathay  at  Canton,  and 
who  had  learned  to  speak  the  Chinese  language  as  we  learn  to  speak 
our  own,  and  who  is  as  close  to  every  grade  of  that  national  life 
as  an  adaptable  man  can  be.  A  saver  of  souls  is  this  man.  A 
preacher  of  Christ  is  this  man.  No  time  has  he  to  listen  to  fads 
and  fancies  and  holy  shams  peddled  in  tracts  and  pamphlets  by  the 
monger  of  a  new  gospel.  Did  Hop,  Skip  and  Jump  see  this  Canton 
missionary?  By  no  means.  Did  he  ever  hear  of  him?  By 
no  means.  He  would  tell  you  there  is  not  such  a  missionary  as  this 
one  in  the  East.  And  yet  people  will  listen  to  the  nonsense  which  he 
utters  in  the  name  of  truth. 

Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  physician,  is  a  Christian.  What  made  him 
one?  The  missionary  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  What  does  Dr. 
Sun  mean  for  China?  It  is  too  early  to  write.  But  he  is  great 
and  gifted  and  young.  If  his  life  be  spared  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  he  will  lead  his  people  a  long  way  toward  the  Christ. 

R.  S.  H. 


Word  Kept  by  Committee,  Health  by  Workers 

The  Men  and  Religion  committee  of  ninety-seven  has  kept  faith 
absolutely  on  its  promise  not  to  perpetuate  its  organization  but  to 
"go  out  of  business"  as  soon  as  its  originally  planned  campaign 
was  ended.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  fact  of  unusual 
note  that  Christian  men  have  honestly  kept  their  word,  but  it  should 
be  known  that  the  pledge  has  been  observed  against  a  good  many 
strenuous  pleas  from  excellent  people  for  the  projection  of  the  well 
built  and  well  managed  organization  of  the  movement  into  further 
activities.  All  of  these  temptations,  however,  have  been  unwaver- 
ingly resisted,  and  the  great  committee  is  today  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  it  will  be  ten  years  hence.  All  of  its  members,  how- 
ever, are  alive  and  ready  to  work,  and  that  means  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  committee  is  not  the  loss  of  any  energy  to 
the  church. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  observe,  also,  that  all  the  active  field 
workers  of  the  campaign  have  come  through  the  heavy  stress  of 
the  winter  in  much  better  physical  condition  than  might  have  been 
expected.  They  have  all  religiously  lived  a  very  regular  life,  and 
though  they  have  spent  themselves  freely,  they  have  not  wasted 
themselves.  All  of  them  are  immediately  going  busily  to  other  in- 
terests. Fred  B.  Smith,  the  great  general  of  the  whole  movement, 
is  sailing  this  week  to  England  to  confer  there  with  British  leaders 
desiring  to  imitate  the  American  movement  in  their  own  islands 
next  winter.  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  his  chief  lieutenant,  is  at  once  to 
enter  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  great  Congregational  church  in 
Topeka  from  which  the  famous  author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  has  just  resigned.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  International  Sunday  School  men  who  have  been  on 
the  teams  are,  of  course,  returning  to  their  own  specialties. 
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To  this  general  rule  of  health  and  strength  for  those  who  have 
been  actually  in  the  work  there  is,  however,  one  sad  exception  in 
the  case  of  a  leader  who  had  an  immense  part  in  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  it.  Dr.  Fayette  L.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Brotherhood,  died  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  within 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  conservation  congress  closed  its  sessions. 
When  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  was  first  set  up  he  was 
elected,  along  with  Mr.  Smith,  associate  campaign  manager,  and  no 
one  else,  except  it  be  Mr.  Smith  himself,  threw  into  the  preparatory 
stages  of  the  undertaking  such  passionate  and  inspiring  effort.  As 
a  result  of  his  herculean  work  Dr.  Thompson  had  worn  himself 
down  to  a  raveled  edge  of  vitality  by  the  time  that  the  actual  public 
campaign  was  ready  to  begin,  and  it  was  finally  apparent  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 

This  most  lamentable  fact,  however,  was  first  made  known  to 
the  pubUc  in  the  conservation  congress  itself,  and  that  body  heard 
the  sad  news  with  hushed  and  solemn  sympathy.  Dr.  Thompson  had 
had  splendid  success  as  a  man's  man  in  the  pastorate,  both  in  Michi- 
gan and  at  St.  Louis,  before  he  was  called  to  be  the  leader  of  all 
the  men  in  his  denomination.  He  had  a  magnificent  power  of 
winning  and  holding  friends,  and  all  who  knew  him  will  cherish  a 
precious  memory  of  a  nature  at  once  gentle,  good  and  powerful. 

The  Letter  Was  a  Temperance  Decoy 

In  its  issue  of  March  14  last  The  Continent  incorporated  into 
an  editorial  article  the  quotation  of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  editors  of  some  and  presumably  of  all  daily  and  weekly  papers 
in  West  Virginia.  This  letter,  signed  "C.  L.  Trevitt,"  inquired  at 
what  rate  the  editors  addressed  would  consent  to  insert  in  their 
papers  without  advertising  marks  material  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment  of  the  state  constitution  on  which  West  Vir- 
ginia voters  are  to  ballot  next  November.  The  editors  were  also 
asked  to  name  a  price  for  printing  anti-prohibition  editorials.  As- 
suming, as  appeared  on  the  face  of  it,  that  this  letter  emanated  from 
a  liquor  makers'  or  liquor  dealers'  organization.  The  Continent  de- 
nounced it  as  a  token  of  the  unscrupulous  readiness  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  employ  corrupt  weapons  of  war,  and  also  commented  on 
the  dread  of  prohibition  which  it  betrayed. 

But  The  Continent  wishes  to  be  honest  even  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  confess  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  not  founded  on  good  evidence.  The  letter  signed  "C.  L. 
Trevitt"  was  not  a  liquor  men's  production.  It  was  a  decoy  letter 
sent  out  from  the  prohibition  side.  It  was  prepared  by  W.  E. 
Johnson,  lately  United  States  government  agent  for  enforcing  anti- 
liquor  laws  on  Indian  reservations  and  now  an  investigator  jointly 
employed  by  the  Presbyterian  permanent  committee  on  temperance 
and  the  national  committee  of  the  Prohibition  party.  The  letters 
were  made  ready  for  mailing  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Presbyterian  com- 
mittee at  Pittsburg,  but  not  until  the  e.xecutive  members  of  that 
committee  had  expressly  declined  to  become  responsible  for  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  assumed  all  responsibility  personally. 

Sealed  and  stamped,  the  letters  were  sent  in  an  express  package 
to  a  stenographer  in  the  office  at  Washington  where  Dr.  E.  C. 
Dinwiddie  maintains  joint  national  legislative  headquarters  for  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Good  Templars,  the  church  temperance 
committees  and  other  affiliated  organizations.  Professor  Scanlon, 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  committee,  wrote  asking  the  young 
woman  to  place  all  these  letters  in  the  mail,  which  she  did  without 
the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dinwiddie  or  any  other  superior,  and  without 
herself  having  the  remotest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  she 
was  mailing. 

The  address  to  which  answers  were  to  be  returned  was  Dr.  Din- 
widdle's oflJice,  and  he  became  aware  of  the  matter  only  when 
those  answers  began  to  come  in.  It  appears  that  "C.  L.  Trevitt" 
is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Johnson,  living  near  Washington,  who  consented 
to  allow  this  use  of  his  name.  Mr.  Johnson  is  highly  pleased  with 
the  result  of  his  experiment — pleased  in  the  first  place  because  the 
majority  of  West  Virginia  editors  righteously  repudiated  the  whole 
proposition,  and  in  the  second  place  because  he  believes  editors  who 
"took  him  up"  will  now  scarcely  dare  to  print  much  anti-prohibition 
material  for  fear  of  his  making  public  their  letters  in  his  possession. 

Back  on  the  Mission  Field  to  Die 

Like  the  fall  of  a  smiting  hand  in  the  dark  comes  the  news  of 
the  death  at  Seoul,  Korea,  of  Professor  George  William  Knox  of 
the  faculty  of  Union  Seminary  while  on  an  extended  lecture  tour 
in  the  Orient.  Going  last  year  as  a  missionary  lecturer  to  India,  he 
had  in  the  past  winter  discussed  the  underlying  philosophies  of  the 
Christian  religion  before  audiences  of  the  most  subtle  Indian  minds 
with  brilliant  effect.  Then  he  had  gone  on  through  China  and  was 
crossing  Korea  on  his  way  to  repeat  his  message  in  Japan,  where  his 


long  term  pf  missionary  service  in  early  manhood  had  made  him  in- 
tellectually at  home  to  a  degree  remarkable  in  any  Occidental.  His 
earlier  mission  enthusiasm  in  that  country  had  not  weakened  but 
had  rather  strengthened  with  his  later  experience  as  a  theological 
professor  in  America ;  and  however  friends  in  the  United  States  may 
lament  the  life  cut  off  at  the  line  of  but  threescore  years,  they 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that  it  must  have  been  to  him  no  small  triumph 
to  die  on  the  mission  field  with  the  latest  work  behind  him — 
his  life's  greatest  effort  to  vindicate  his  Lord  to  those  who  have 
sought  salvation  in  other  saviours.  So  he  has  died,  as  his  great 
colleague,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  died  a  few  years  ago — martyr  to 
a  noble  zeal  for  the  interpretation  of  Christ  to  the  Orient. 

Dr.  Knox  did  not  lose  his  devotion  to  his  mother  denomination 
any  more  than  to  his  missionary  Lord,  and  it  was  a  continual  sorrow 
to  him  that  so  many  in  his  own  communion  have  looked  askance 
at  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected  and  have  believed 
it  disloyal  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  revelation  of  God.  He  found  it 
joy  to  be  a  member  of  the  last  Assembly  and  see  a  movement  there 
initiated,  which  he  had  in  no  wise  expected,  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  seminary  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Com- 
missioners there  present  will  not  forget  how  passionately,  speaking 
on  this  unforeseen  topic,  he  declared  for  himself  and  for  his  Pres- 
byterian colleagues  in  the  faculty  their  unwavering  attachment 
to  every  vital  principle  for  which  Presbyterianism  has  historically 
stood.  If  the  year  of  his  death  could  now  be  the  tim.e  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  his  seminary  and  his  church.  Dr.  Knox  would,  one  can 
be  very  certain,  desire  no  better  monument. 


— The  New  York  Tribune  is  worried  because  it  hears  that  the 
Presbyterians  are  at  work  making  a  new  catechism.  It  fears  that 
the  famous  "shorter"  production  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  will 
be  "defaced"  and  that  thus  "an  admirable  monument  of  seventeenth 
century  English"  will  be  lost  to  literature.  This  is  another  example 
of  daily  newspaper  ignorance  about  church  matters.  If  The  Tribune 
had  paid  any  intelligent  attention  to  catechism  discussion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  it  would  know  that  nobody  has  had  the  slight- 
est notion  of  defacing  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly's  committee  on  the  subject  has  been  at  work  not  to  revise 
the  old  catechism,  but  to  produce  something  entirely  new  and 
different. 

— The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  VVitherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia,  is  campaigning  for  additional  members.  The  present 
members  want,  incidentally,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  new 
president.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  Too  few  Presbyterians  reaHze 
what  a  store  of  well  arranged  and  well  digested  and  intrinsically  in- 
teresting Presbyteriana  is  at  the  pubHc's  service  in  the  society's 
rooms.  Ministers  who  go  East  for  their  vacations  would  profit 
themselves  and  their  congregations  by  a  half  day  spent  amid  these 
historical  riches. 

— In  New  Orleans  the  Romanists  have  been  trying  lately  to  change 
the  name  of  Palmer  park,  christened  for  the  famous  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  former  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  substitute 
instead  the  name  Jannsen's  park,  after  the  late  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop. But  even  New  Orleans,  Catholic  as  it  is,  revolted  against 
discrediting  the  memory  of  Dr.  Palmer,  and  the  proposer  of  the 
change  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

— Denver  churches  are  planning  an  extensive  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium. There  is  a  splendid  field  for  Christian  effort  in  providing 
for  the  thousands  who  might  be  saved  from  a  consumptive's  death 
but  who  cannot  afford  to  cease  work  and  pay  for  treatment.  The 
Presbyterian  institution  at  Albuquerque  has  made  a  fine  start ;  but 
there  is  abundant  field  for  all. 

— It  is  promised  that  at  the  coming  Methodist  General  Conference 
at  Minneapolis  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  return  to  the  .-pas- 
toral time  limit,  which  was  removed  in  1900. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Anniversaries  of  great  men  come  and  go.  We  hang  out  our 
flags,  shout  the  praises  of  the  patriots  gone  and  go  right  on  living 
the  little,  mean,  greed-controlled  lives  of  moral  pigmies. 

— One  can  never  do  a  thing  greater  than  his  greatest.  But  one 
never  knows  when  that  is  done.  Ergo :  Do,  do,  do,  until  the  gate 
of  death  swings  and  your  feet  pass  through. 

— The  devil  is  a  poor  friend.  His  enmity  is  better  than  his 
friendship.    If  you  doubt  it,  sing  Luther's  "Ein  Feste  Burg." 

— Partisanship  has  but  one  cry — "Party — my  party!"  Patriotism 
strikes  a  far  higher  note — "Country — my  country  !" 
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*  DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


The 
Peril  at 
Noontide 
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HERE  IS  A  peril  in  the  garish  day.  There 
are  destructive  things  that  are  bred  only 
in  the  long  continued  splendor.  They 
awake  and  prowl  about  in  the  noon.    In  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  deeper  night  they  sleep  in 
impotence.     "It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings 
forth  the  adder."    A  summer  of  unbroken  sun- 
shine is  not  the  invincible  guardian  of  the  public 
health.     It  favors  some  forms  of  disease.    It  may  generate  a 
lassitude  which  gives  disease  its  chance.    The  glare  may  become  the 
ally  of  infirmity. 

Dangers  in  the  Sunshine 

And  now  1  can  see  the  significance  of  the  psalmist's  words,  "the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday."  A  secret  consumption  may 
make  its  home  in  the  realm  of  the  sunbeam.  Our  radiant  successes 
may  house  our  most  awful  foes.  Our  prosperity  may  be  like  some 
sun-drenched  realm  in  the  tropics — the  hunting  ground  of  the 
plague.  It  may  be  we  were  safer  in  the  gray,  chill  twilight  of  pre- 
cariousness  and  uncertainty  than  we  are  in  the  steady  brightness 
of  a  cloudless  noon.  We  were  perhaps  more  secure  when  a  little 
fear  was  in  our  life  than  we  are  when  the  last  shadow  of  care  has 
melted  away. 

Now  what  perils  are  these  which  hide  themselves  in  the  brightness 
of  noon?  What  enemies  emerge  in  our  prosperity?  I  think  that 
one  of  the  first  perils  of  the  noontide  is  the  eclipse  of  the  spiritual 
relations  of  life.  The  sunniest  days  are  not  the  best  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  far  distances.  There  is  a  haze  in  the  fierce  light  that 
veils  the  remote  horizon.  And  when  our  life  attains  to  its  burning 
noon  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.  The  large 
relationships  of  things  are  eclipsed.  Our  eyes  are  lured  from  the 
farther  issues,  life's  ultimate  goals.  We  become  the  prisoners  of 
the  immediate  hour.  The  things  of  sense  hem  us  round  about,  and 
the  transient  becomes  our  all.  It  is  amazingly  difficult  to  keep  sight 
and  hold  of  the  eternal  when  the  immediate  hour  is  so  brilliant. 
The  very  pomp  of  success  seems  big  enough  to  satisfy,  and  we 
do  not  want  the  long  vision  of  the  things  that  endure.  And  thus 
we  lose  them.  And  yet  we  are  so  mesmerized  by  the  present  glare 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  loss.  I  have  seen  a  child  so  fas- 
cinated by  a  glittering  toy  that  its  mother  could  leave  the  room  and 
never  be  missed.  That  is  a  subtle  peril  of  life's  brilliant  noon. 
We  may  become  so  absorbed  as  not  to  miss  the  God  we  have  lost. 
The  glitter  of  gold  can  make  us  forget  the  glory  of  God.  Some 
earthly  prize  dazzles  us,  and  "the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus"  is  blurred.  And  all  this  is  "the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday." 

Another  great  peril  of  our  noontide  is  a  narrowing  of  the  sym- 
pathies. In  the  fierce  glare  the  rivers  shrink  in  their  beds.  And  in 
the  sunny  season  of  triumph  and  prosperity  the  streams  of  our 
sympathy  are  apt  to  grow  scanty  as  in  a  time  of  drought.  Cloudy, 
rainy  days  refresh  the  springs.  Sorrows  keep  the  emotions  moist 
and  fluent.  Defeat  keeps  us  very  sympathetic.  The  obituary  col- 
umns have  a  new  significance  when  our  own  family  has  written  a 
record  there.  We  look  at  a  cripple  with  new  eyes  when  one  of  our 
own  is  lame.  But  when  no  clouds  have  passed  our  sky  we  are 
very  prone  to  lose  communion  with  the  children  of  night.  At 
any  rate  that  is  our  peril.  When  we  are  prosperous  we  become 
incased  with  pride,  and  pride  is  a  nonconductor,  and  the  vibrations 
that  beat  upon  us  from  the  gloomy  house  of  sorrow  are  never 
perceived.  We  can  become  "past  feeling,"  and  lose  our  correspond- 
ence with  our  fellow  men.  The  noonday  may  be  a  minister  of 
alienation  between  man  and  man. 

"The  Atheism  of  Force" 

And  a  third  peril  of  the  noonday  is  what  George  Adam  Smith 
calls  "the  atheism  of  force."  The  successful  man  is  prone  to 
magnify  might  without  any  reference  to  right,  carnal  power  becomes 
the  treasure  to  be  desired.  Success  is  life's  end,  and  success  is  its 
own  justification.  Be  like  a  cow !  Trample  down  a  thousand  wild 
flowers  and  river  grasses  to  get  your  drink,  but  get  your  drink !  To 
get  on  is  the  aim.  Never  mind  about  getting  up.  And  so  life  loses 
its  ideals,  its  dignities,  its  elevations.  It  loses  the  vertical  and 
becomes  merely  horizontal.  It  has  ambitions  but  no  aspirations.  It 
has  push  but  no  worship.  It  has  belief  in  expediences,  but  it  loses 
its  belief  in  God.  Instead  of  "worship  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  strength,"  it  worships  the  strength  of  self.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  perils  of  the  noonday  of  success.    In  our  pride  we  raise 


our  altar  to  our  own  right  arm.  "By  the  strength  of  our  own  hand 
we  have  done  it." 

There  is  only  one  security  from  these  perils.  It  is  "the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High."  In  that  secret  Presence  we  dwell  under  the 
cooling  shadow  of  the  Almighty!  There  will  be  no  haze  without 
heat.  No  earthborn  cloud  will  veil  the  Supreme.  Our  great  God 
will  be  to  us  as  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  and  we  shall  not  be 
dizzied  in  the  burning  noon  of  our  prosperity  and  triumph.  We 
can  be  successful  and  yet  be  safe,  but  the  secret  is  with  God.  "He 
shall  not  fear  men  when  heat  cometh."  "The  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day"  shall  never  reach  his  soul.  In  the  noonday  he  shall  be  immune, 
for  "the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

The  strength  of  God's  grace  has  been  triumphantly  manifested 
in  men  and  women  who  have  spent  years  in  the  sunshine.  Pros- 
perity has  beamed  upon  them  but  they  have  remained  unspoiled. 
Success  after  success  has  poured  its  radiance  around  them,  but 
the  graces  of  their  spirit  do  not  fade.  Some  protective  air  seems 
to  wrap  them  round  about,  a  defense  against  the  fierceness  of  the 
favoring  beams.  They  are  defended  by  the  ministries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  psalmist  declares  that  "all  the  shields  of  the  earth 
belong  unto  God."  Whatever  can  protect  the  soul  against  ill  belongs 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  throws  it  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
by  the  sleepless  service  of  the  Comforter.  And  so  these  souls  can 
be  successful  and  not  be  ruined.  They  can  have  ease  and  not  be 
wasted.  They  can  be  famous  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  lowly. 
They  can  even  be  wealthy  and  yet  be  in  the  kingdom  of  humility 
and  peace.  They  can  "pass  through  the  fire  and  not  be  burned," 
for  in  the  fire  there  is  One  with  them,  "like  unto  the  Son  of  Man," 
and  they  walk  unscathed.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

An  Outsider  at  the  Mormon  Conference 

BY  R.  M.  STEVENSON 

I HAVE  HEARD  it  said  that  as  soon  as  the  Mormon  people 
return  home  from  one  conference  they  immediately  begin  to 
save,  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  next  one.  In  April 
and  October  they  come  to  Zion.  Whatever  it  is  that  attracts 
them — whether  religion,  business,  social  pleasure  or  a  combination 
of  them  all — they  come  in  throngs.  Easter  day  was  their  great  day 
this  year,  and  the  papers  estimate  that  17,000  people  attended  the 
meetings  on  the  temple  grounds,  Salt  Lake  City,  that  day — 10,000 
of  these  being  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  others  in  the  assembly  hall 
and  in  an  open  air  meeting. 

On  the  preceding  day  I  attended  all  of  the  sessions  in  the  taber- 
nacle, where  there  were  probably  8,000  people.  For  the  most  part 
the  speaking  was  very  commonplace,  both  in  manner  and  matter. 
Elder  Thomas  E.  McKay,  president  of  the  Swiss  and  German 
mission,  was  the  most  effective  speaker.  He  told  of  the  400  mis- 
sionaries in  Germany,  all  of  whom  won  an  honorable  discharge 
except  two,  while  one  of  the  two  is  "making  good"  since  his  return. 
As  a  reward  for  their  labors  they  had  gained  2,500  converts  in  three 
years  in  the  Swiss  and  German  mission.  The  trouble  in  Germany, 
he  said,  had  been  exaggerated  and  the  missionaries  "are  better 
protected  in  Germany  than  in  England  or  even  in  the  United  States  " 
The  speakers  were  mostly  on  the  defensive.  Said  Apostle  David 
O.  McKay,  "The  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  has  been  arrayed 
against  the  church,"  and  it  did  not  occtir  to  him  that  such  opposi- 
tion should  cause  the  church  to  examine  itself  and  ascertain  if  there 
were  not  ground  for  the  opposition.  Apostle  Orson  F.  Whitney  was 
exercised  over  the  criticism  of  sending  out  mere  youths  to  proselyte 
for  the  church.  He  said  most  of  those  who  carry  the  gospel  mes- 
sage to  the  world  were  young  men — striplings,  so  to  speak — men 
who  mainly  testify  and  exhort.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  asserted 
that  under  this  plan  the  third  generation  of  Mormons  would  de- 
part from  the  faith.  During  the  past  year  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  ablest  Mormon  writers,  has  made  this  criticism,  and 
many  of  the  criticisms  come  from  the  missionaries  themselves.  I 
have  been  told  of  a  missionary  who,  when  called  to  testify  after 
returning  from  his  mission,  began  by  saying  that  it  was  foolish 
to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  the  East.  There  might  be  some 
point  to  sending  him  among  the  cannibals,  but  as  the  East  was  full 
of  highly  educated  and  trained  preachers,  he  could  accomplish 
nothing  there.  But  Apostle  Whitney  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
said:  "I  recall  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful 
sermons  I  ever  heard  was  given  by  a  mere  boy."  He  then  read  a 
long  and  wearisome  extract  from  the  founder  of  the  church  and 
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exclaimed,  "I  have  never  heard  an  argument,  a  testimony  more 
impressive.  And  as  long  as  we  have  boys,  striplings,  who  can 
testify  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  need  not  despair." 

While  the  official  paper  of  the  church,  The  Deseret  News,  of 
April  4  in  an  editorial  said  that  "the  anti-Mormon  lecturers  are 
few  and  that  their  efforts  pass  almost  unnoticed,"  the  paper  itself, 
and  the  conference,  seemed  to  sit  up  and  take  great  notice.  After 
making  the  remark  the  paper  went  on  to  quote  an  extended  extract 
from  The  Springfield  Republican  which  made  it  evident  that  ex- 
Senator  Cannon  had  been  in  that  region  and  Mormon  missionaries 
had  sought  to  counteract  the  effect  of  his  address  by  quoting  at 
length  from  ex-President  Roosevelt  in  his  apology  for  the  Mor- 
mons that  appeared  in  Collier's  Weekly  April  15,  191 1.  If  anti- 
Mormon  lecturers  like  Mr.  Cannon,  Miss  Brittan  and  Mr.  Freece, 
all  of  whom  have  been  Mormons,  "pass  almost  unnoticed,"  why 
should  the  great  organ  take  so  much  notice?  But  even  the  film 
called  "A  Victim  of  the  Mormons"  was  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  church.  Probably  the  wily  leaders  resort  to  this  method  of 
wordy  warfare  to  solidify  their  followers.  The  cry  of  persecution 
has  been  the  great  asset  of  the  church  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  founder. 

Apostle  Anthony  W.  Ivins  suggested  that  they  "pray  for  peace 


and  law  and  order."  There  is  need  for  prayer  and  practice  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Mormon  people.  They  know  it  is  unlawful  to  hold 
their  religious  classes  in  the  public  school  buildings,  but  I  know  of 
two  towns  where  this  is  being  done.  Elder  James  E.  Talmage 
spoke  about  the  extension  of  the  work  of  "carrying  the  gospel  to 
the  dead."  "There  is  need  of  missionary  work  among  the  dead," 
he  said.  "And  this  labor  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  dead  is- 
vastly  greater  than  any  missionary  work  that  may  be  established 
among  men  at  any  given  time."  One  of  the  noticeable  features 
of  the  conference  was  the  self-laudation  of  themselves  which  ex- 
tended even  to  the  reading  of  letters  from  consuls  telling  what 
nice  young  men  the  missionaries  are. 

Joseph  F'.  Smith  presided  and  Francis  M.  Lyman,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles,  sat  not  far  from 
him.  This  man  Lyman  is  the  man  who  is  reported  to  have  said : 
"The  Mormon  Church  could  not  be  perpetuated  unless  there  should 
be  one  here  in  place  of  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  vicegerent  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  That  one  now  is  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 
That  which  he  speaks  or  writes  is  inspired,  and  it  is  as  though  God 
stood  in  our  midst  and  spoke  the  words  himself."  And  this  man 
who  is  as  God  in  the  midst  of  the  people  is  the  man  who  made  a 
promise  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  then  broke  it. 


Social  Work  and  Evangelism  Together 

BY    NORMAN    B.  BARR 

Ptrh^ot  ni  better  example  0/  the  distinctly  Christian  direction  of  practical  efficient 
a^insies  fjr  social  amelioration  could  be  offered  than  Olivet  charch  and  institute, 
Chicigo.    H  re  Mr,  Barr  has  been  the  beloved  guiding  spirit  for  more  than  a  decade 


FLOWING  today  in  human  society  are  two  streams  of  in- 
fluence and  effort,  the  evangelistic  and  the  socialistic.  The 
evangelistic  stream  carries  upon  its  bosom  words.  It  is  the 
stream  of  Creed.  Its  floods  are  the  waters  of  religious  truth.  This 
stream  flows  through  banks  and  over  a  bottom  of  meetings,  schools, 
societies  of  the  church,  rescue  missions  and  revival  campaigns.  The 
socialistic  stream  has  for  its  bottom  and  banks  the  classes  and 
clubs  of  the  settlements,  charity  organizations,  institutions  of  mercy 
and  help.  This  stream,  too,  flows  with  waters  of  truth,  truth  less 
spiritual,  to  be  sure,  but  still  truth,  truth  regarding  the  relation 
of  persons  to  persons  and  of  things  to  things.  The  bosom  of  this 
stream  carries  attention-compelling  works.  It  is  the  stream 
of  Deeds. 

There  are  streams  now  making  theii  way  to  the  sea  as  one  stream 
which  centuries  ago  were  rivers  all  the  way  from  the  mountain 
whence  they  rose  to  the  ocean  whither  they  emptied.  The  evan- 
gelistic and  the  socialistic  streams,  rising  in  the  same  mountain 
and  flowing  into  the  same  ocean,  are,  as  they  flow  through  this 
generation,  two  distinct  if  not  altogether  different  streams.  The 
people  who  navigate  these  two  streams  differ  widely  in  opinion 
as  in  action,  and  work  competitively  if  not  also  antagonistically. 

"There  are  men — and  they  are  among  the  best  men,  the  best 
Christians,  in  our  communities,"  writes  Washington  Gladden,  "who 
are  not  in  the  churches  because  they  cannot  see  that  the  churches 
have  any  definite  program  of  good  work  that  appeals  to  them. 
They  don't  want  to  be  'inspired'  any  more.  They  have  been  'in- 
spired' enough.  What  they  want  is  to  get  hold  and  do  something. 
They  are  in  the  settlements.  They  are  in  the  associated  charities. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   They  are  not  in  the  churches." 

Some  Non-Church-Going  Statistics 

Mr.  Booth  in  his  report  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by  himself 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  London  says :  "Of  700  famihes  in 
one  street  only  two  attended  a  place  of  worship,  while  of  1,199  per- 
sons in  three  streets  only  twenty-nine  were  accounted  professed 
Christians.  Not  5  per  cent  of  the  working  class  ever  go  to  church, 
is  said  by  two  ministers ;  certainly  not  10  per  cent,  by  a  third."  The 
same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  United  States.  Yet  these  same 
working  people,  men  and  women,  are  most  of  them  in  several 
organizations  of  a  semireligious  but  strongly  social  character,  at- 
tending, paying  dues,  working  to  make  effective  the  principles  and 
plans  of  the  organizations  with  which  they  are  willingly  con- 
nected. They  join  with  the  men  and  women  in  the  settlements, 
charity  organizations  and  other  institutions  and  societies  offering 
works  rather  than  words,  in  criticism  of  the  church  from  which  they 
have  separated  themselves  more  or  less  completely. 

The  question  is.  Can  these  two  forces  be  synthesized,  the  workers 
and  the  works  of  each  harmonized?    This  question  ought  to  carry 


the  meaning  of  an  added  word  effectively.  The  real  question  is. 
Can  they  be  so  synthesized  as  to  produce  better  results  than  either 
or  both  working  separately?  Is  it  possible  so  to  combine  and 
harmonize  these  two  forces,  these  two  sets  of  people,  as  to  bring 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  that  kingdom  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy,  more  rapidly,  more  thoroughly? 

If  it  were  possible  to  harmonize  and  synthesize  them  without  this 
result  the  matter  would  not  be  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  ask  the 
question.  Is  it  then  possible  so  to  correlate  and  combine  the 
evangelistic  and  the  socialistic  as  to  make  both  words  and  works, 
creeds  and  deeds,  count  for  more  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men,  count  for  more  in  bringing  the  at- 
tention of  men  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  fitting  them  for  citizen- 
ship therein  ? 

Billiards  Won't  Make  a  Christian 

One  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  the  United  States,  who  has 
served  in  successive  pastorates  in  two  of  our  largest  cities,  one  a 
socialistic  church,  the  other  and  last  an  evangelistic  church,  takes 
the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  following  statement  ac- 
credited to  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  now  of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  New  York, 
seems  to  indicate  something  of  the  same  opinion  upon  the  part  of  a 
great  English  preacher :  "Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren  once  said  to  me, 
speaking  of  our  own  proposed  institutional  work,  'It  will  take  a 
lot  of  billiards  to  make  a  Christian.'  And  so  it  will,  and  we  shall  be 
wise  to  pay  heed  to  the  warning." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  heads  of  settlements  in  Chicago  told 
the  writer  of  this  article  when  he  consulted  him  as  to  the  proposed 
effort  to  make  the  writer's  church  do  in  the  community  the  work 
of  a  settlement  as  well  as  of  an  ordinary  church,  "It  cannot  be 
done."  Thus  from  both  the  evangelistic  and  the  socialistic  con- 
stituencies there  issue  declarations  of  impossibility. 

But  in  spite  of  these  opinions  to  the  contrary,  uttered  long  enough 
ago  to  have  permitted  a  change  of  mind,  and  in  spite  of  all  suclv 
utterances  now  being  made,  the  synthesis  of  the  evangelistic  and  of 
the  socialistic  is  going  forward.  These  two  movements  are  being 
harmonized  in  more  and  more  communities  each  year  and  with  in- 
creasing success  not  only  socially  but  also  spiritually.  The  number 
of  institutional  churches  is  increasing  rapidly.  Not  only  churches 
on  the  back  streets,  but  the  boulevard  churches  are  in  increasing 
numbers  socializing  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  purely  socialistic  institutions  to  evangelize  themselves,  to  render 
a  spiritual  service,  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  religious  truth.  The 
most  noted  settlement  head  in  America,  if  not  also  in  the  world, 
is  reported  recently  to  have  given  public  expression  to  the  idea  that 
in  the  future  settlements  would  give  more  attention  to  the  spiritual 
nature,  to  the  ministration  of  religious  ideas.  The  head  of  a  neigh- 
boring settlement  remarked  to  one  of  the  workers  in  our  institution 
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while  together  at  a  meeting  of  social  workers,  "You  know  you 
have  the  advantage  over  us.  You  can  make  use  of  the  religious 
appeal  as  we  cannot." 

As  to  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Union 
It  may  be  said,  then,  without  question  that  the  evangelistic  and 
the  socialistic  movements  of  our  day  are  being  synthesized,  harmon- 
ized. But  some  may  question  the  effectiveness  of  this  synthesis 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  In  a  religious  paper  I  found  the  following :  "The  best  test 
of  methods  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  test  of  character  and  results. 
And  by  these  tests  both  the  institutional  and  the  federated  churches 
may  well  be  satisfied  to  stand.  Five  representative  churches  of  these 
classes  are  the  Berkley  temple,  Boston ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 
and  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  churches,  New  York  City, 
and  the  Baptist  temple  and  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  church  of 
Philadelphia.  Five  more  ardent  men  in  their  spirituality,  more 
soundly  evangelical  in  their  beliefs,  more  strikingly  successful  in 
their  pastoral  work,  the  country  does  not  hold  today  than  the 
pastors  of  these  five  churches.  In  fact,  they  prove  the  contrary. 
For  no  churches  in  all  the  land  have  averaged  so  high  as  these 
five  churches  in  the  volume  of  their  spiritual  harvesting  since  they 
adopted  the  new  methods." 

The  Markham  Memorial  church  of  St.  Louis,  vi-hich  Rev.  Charles 
Stelzle  organized  and  socialized,  is  reported  by  his  successor  to 
have  received  into  its  membership  vv'ithin  some  three  or  four  years 
a  total  of  368  members  on  confession  of  faith.  Rev.  Len  Broughton 
is  known  everywhere  as  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  temple,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  from  which  he  recently  resigned  to  accept  an  important 
pastorate  in  London.  In  and  about  the  church  are  a  Bible  institute, 
an  infirmary  with  seventy-five  beds,  some  two  or  three  dormitories 
for  working  girls,  beside  a  multitude  of  minor  agencies  for  putting 
Christian  preaching  into  practice  in  the  immediate  community.  Yet 
we  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  one  of  our  most  evangelistic  maga- 
zines the  following  words :  "To  the  Christian  public  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  America,  Dr.  Broughton's  ministry  in  conference  and 
pulpit  have  been  a  wide-felt  blessing.  But  comparatively  few  are 
familiar  with  the  varied  labors  of  this  consecrated  pastor  in  his  own 
church.  The  comprehensive  scope  of  its  work,  both  as  a  direct 
evangelistic  force  and  as  a  center  of  Bible  study,  has  extended  its 
ministry  to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the  moral  ills  of  the  community, 
and  is  felt  as  a  powerful  force  for  civic  righteousness." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  then,  is  the  opinion  and  expectation  of 
some  of  the  most  excellent  men  and  women  in  both  movements, 
the  evangelistic  and  socialistic,  are  being  brought  together  and 
being  made  to  work  together  with  superior  results.  Like  all  other 
things,  all  depends  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  movement  whether 
it  succeeds  or  whether  it  fails.  Primarily,  all  depends  upon  whether 
the  minister  of  the  church  or  the  head  resident  of  a  settlement 
believes  that  the  two  may  be  synthesized  and  harmonized  in  any 
given  community.    "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you." 

Synthesized  in  the  Life  of  Christ 

But  really  no  one  should  ever  have  doubted  the  possibility,  given 
men  and  women  who  have  that  faith  which  cries,  "It  shall  be  done," 
of  synthesizing  the  evangelistic  and  socialistic  tendencies  of  the 
Christian  reHgion.  They  were  synthesized  in  the  life  of  the  Christ. 
According  to  prophecy  these  two  elements  were  to  be  synthesized 
in  his  life.  When  he  began  his  ministry  it  was  with  the  declaration 
that  in  him  these  two  elements  were  harmonized  (Luke  4:18-19). 
The  three  years  of  his  ministry  from  commencement  to  conclusion 
verified  his  claim  and  proved  the  possibility  of  the  most  spiritual 
person  doing  the  most  material  work  without  losing  his  own 
spirituality  and  without  failing  to  quicken  the  spiritual  in  those  to 
whom  he  ministered  (Luke  7:21-22).  It  was  Jesus'  idea  also  that 
the  socialistic  could  be  combined  and  should  be  harmonized  with 
the  evangelistic  in  the  ministry  of  his  disciple-apostles.  "These 
twelve  Jesus  sent  forth  and  charged  them,  saying.  Go  not  into 
any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans, 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  [the  un- 
churched masses],  and  as  ye  go  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
cast  out  demons"  (Matt.  10:5-8).  The  early  church  translated  its 
words  into  works  in  every  community  (Acts  2:43-47;  4'.30-3S; 
6:1-7).  It  put  its  creeds  into  deeds  according  to  the  example  and 
the  commission  of  its  Divine  Head.  John  Marshall  Lang  in  the 
Baird  lecture  for  1901  delivered  in  Glasgow,  speaking  of  the  church 
of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  book  of  Acts,  says,  "The  same  social 
features,  the  brotherhood  in  Christ,  the  care  of  the  weak,  the  poor, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  were  presented  in  every  congregation." 
The  evangelistic  clothed  with  the  socialistic,  the  same  writer  de- 
clares  was  the  program  of  the  church  all  along  its  length  of 


history.  For  example,  of  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  he  says,  "The  sanctuaries  of  Christians  had  orphanages 
or  institutions  of  healing  attached  to  them.  We  read  of  provisions 
for  widows  and  children  bereft  of  parents,  of  hospices,  of  hospitals 
for  lepers,  of  benevolences  of  many  kinds,  of  practical  philan- 
thropies which  moderated  the  excitements  of  controversy,  and  were 
to  all  without  a  sign  of  brotherly  love." 

Institutions  Mothered  by  the  Church 

Everyone  knows  that  throughout  Christendom  the  church  has 
been  the  mother  of  all  the  institutions  and  organizations  of  every 
sort  that  through  the  centuries  have  tried  to  apply  the  gospel  to  hurt 
humanity.  We  know  that  our  mission  stations  are  socialized  evan- 
gelization centers.  "While  the  work  of  evangelization,"  says  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks,  former  vice-president,  after  his  visit  to  the  mission 
fields,  "holds  first  place  in  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  missionaries, 
as  it  always  should,  the  field  of  Christian  endeavor  is  continually 
expanding.  While  the  missionaries  preach  the  gospel  they  are 
founding  kindergartens,  schools,  colleges,  where  secular  education 
is  taught.  Boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  useful  work — carpentry, 
wood  carving,  weaving,  the  making  of  mats  and  baskets,  pottery, 
iron  work  and  so  on.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  weave,  make 
lace,  embroider,  and  are  all  instructed  in  domestic  science."  Or- 
phanages and  hospitals  are  inevitably  created  in  whatsoever  com- 
munity the  church  of  Christ  enters  in  foreign  lands. 

The  conjoining  of  the  work  of  Christ  with  the  word  of  Christ 
in  the  same  institution  in  any  given  community  seems  new  to  this 
generation.  Through  the  centuries  somehow  they  became  disjoined. 
The  word  of  Christ  was  proclaimed  under  one  roof  in  one  com- 
munity, while  under  another  roof  and  in  another  community,  but 
not  evidently  under  the  name  of  the  church,  an  asylum,  a  hospital, 
a  school,  was  operated  by  another  man  or  set  of  men  having  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  though  making  perhaps 
no  profession  of  allegiance  to  him.   And  with  what  consequences? 

"Is  it  not  true  that  evangelicalism  in  many  cases  has  passed  mto 
dull  bigotry  which  has  lost  hold  of  the  most  generous  Instincts  of 
the  age?  They  have  timidly  and  pharisaically  shrunk  from  the 
urgent  social  and  political  problems  of  their  time"  (W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  Ten-Minute  Sermons,  page  238).  Tom  Sawyer  is  made  by 
Mark  Twain  to  say  "Church  ain't  shucks  to  a  circus.  There's  things 
going  on  at  a  circus  all  the  time."  In  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
who  are  no  longer  boys  the  church  has  gradually  lost  so  many 
evidences  of  its  Hfe  that  it  is  no  longer  "shucks"  to  the  other  insti- 
tutions in  its  community. 

Not  Church,  hut  Methods,  Wrong 

"It  is  not  the  church  that  is  wrong,  but  its  methods,"  Miss  Jane 
Addams  said  recently  in  an  address  to  the  Methodist  ministers  of 
Chicago  on  the  attitude  of  the  workingman  toward  the  church. 
"These  must  be  changed  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  conditions. 
We  must  get  at  the  people's  needs  if  we  would  get  at  their  hearts." 
Carlyle  is  said  to  have  given  the  new  rector  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  lived  the  following  pointed  advice:  "The  main  want  of  the 
world,  as  I  gather,  just  now,  and  of  this  parish  especially,  is  to 
discover  someone  who  really  knows  God  otherwise  than  by  hearsay, 
and  can  tell  us  what  divine  work  is  actually  to  be  done  here  and 
now  in  London  streets,  and  not  of  a  totally  different  work  which 
behooved  to  be  done  two  thousand  years  ago  in  old  Judea.  I  much 
hope  that  you  are  just  the  man  we  look  for,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
you  will  strike  dissent  dumb  if  such  is  really  the  case." 

"It  is  much  easier,"  wrote  William  T.  Ellis  of  The  Continent 
staff,  "to  enjoy  the  mysticism  of  speakers  skilled  in  the  refinements 
of  the  spiritual  life  than  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  today,  seeking  to  bring  to  pass  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  But  if  the  church  is  to  be  true  to 
the  Christ  and  practice  his  works  as  .well  as  preach  his  word,  both 
pulpit  and  pew  must  devote  themselves  to  the  socialistic  as  well  as 
to  the  evangelistic  in  every  community. 

The  church  must  not  and  need  not  give  over  the  evangelistic 
to  carry  on  the  socialistic.  They  need  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
In  the  life  of  the  Christ  and  of  the  early  church  they  helped  each 
other.  They  cannot  be  separated  in  any  community  without  injury 
to  each.  They  cannot  be  dissociated  without  death  sooner  or  later 
to  both.  Evangelism  must  be  lived  by  the  organization  preaching  it 
as  truly  and  as  fully  as  by  the  individual  professing  it,  or  evangelism 
becomes  "sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal."  And  socialism 
without  evangelism  burning  in  its  ministry  has  neither  heat  nor 
light  to  reach  the  heart  and  spirit  of  those  whom  its  fingers 
touch  with  physical  helpfulness.  The  dissociation  of  the  evan- 
gelistic and  of  the  socialistic  strikes  churches  and  charity  bureaus 
with  the  chill  of  death.  What  the  Christ  has  joined  together  let  not 
Christians  put  asunder. 
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The  Christian's  Duty  Toward  the  Social  Evil 

BY    JANE  ADDAMS 

The  material  of  this  article  formed  the  basis  of  Miss  Addams's  address  before 
the  Men  and  Religion  Conservation  Congress  in  New  York  City,  April  23,  1912 


A GREAT  ENGLISH  preacher  has  said  that  life  holds  for 
every  man  one  searching  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reli- 
gious life,  and  that  although  this  test  is  often  absurdly 
trivial,  to  encounter  it  is  to  "fall  from  grace."  We  all  know  these 
tests;  a  given  relative  or  familiar  friend  has  an  irritating  power 
of  goading  us  into  anger  or  self-pity ;  a  certain  public  movement 
inevitably  hardens  us  into  a  contemptuous  mood  of  all  uncharitable- 
ness ;  one  particular  type  of  sinner  fills  us  with  an  unholy  sense 
of  superior  virtue. 

If  we  may  assume  that  society  itself  is  subject  to  one  such 
test — if  it  too  possesses  a  touchstone  which  reveals  its  inmost  weak- 
ness and  ultimate  meanness — may  we  not  say  that  the  supreme  reli- 
gious test  of  our  social  order  is  the  hideous  commerce  of  prosti- 
tution, and  that  the  sorry  results  of  that  test  are  registered  in  the 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart  of  the  average  good  citizen  toward 
the  so-called  "fallen"  woman  ?  May  we  not  claim  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  irreligious  attitude  prostitution  remains  today  a 
horrid  unresolved  mass  in  the  midst  of  so-called  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, until  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
eradicated,  as  a  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven,  as  a  social  disease 
which  cannot  be  cured? 

Jeaxis'a  Position  Clearhy  Defined 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  is  the  more  difficult  to 
explain  because  Jesus  himself  was  most  explicit  in  the  declaration 
of  his  own  position  in  regard  to  the  fallen  woman.  He  did  not  for 
a  moment  imply  that  she  could  not  be  drawn  into  the  radius  of  that 
wondrous  affection  he  promulgated,  the  love  of  all  mankind,  so  new 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  nor  that  the  new  solvent  could  not 
melt  down — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — that  obstinate  mass  of 
wretchedness. 

In  less  than  400  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  St.  Augustine  as- 
serted that  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  the  gate  of  hell.  So  quickly 
had  the  fear  and  contempt  of  the  harlot  spread  out  from  her,  as 
the  center  of  irreligion,  that  it  had  then  included  all  womankind. 
The  very  word  woman  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers  stood 
for  the  basest  temptations.  The  pagan  women  had  been  oppressed 
and  despised,  but  the  women  of  Christendom  in  addition  were  hated 
and  feared  as  the  chief  emissaries  of  the  devil  himself,  and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  virgin  was  worshiped  and  many  women  were 
canonized  as  saints.  It  is  significant  that  through  this  authorization 
of  the  irreligious  attitude  toward  the  harlot  developed  apace  the  two 
sins — contempt  for  a  human  creature  and  self-righteousness — con- 
cerning which  Jesus  was  most  severe. 

One  result  of  this  irreligious  attitude  and  its  inevitable  corollaries 
has  been  the  development  of  the  so-called  worldly  minded  Chris- 
tian; thousands  of  decent  men  have  developed  a  peculiar  distrust 
of  human  nature,  a  cynicism  which  assumes  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  men  in  every  community  will  so  inevitably  violate  the  laws 
of  chastity  as  to  make  the  social  evil  a  necessity;  and  the  free- 
masonry among  men  in  regard  to  her  does  much  to  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  community. 

The  result  of  this  worldly  cynicism  has  become  so  registered  in 
our  political  affairs  that  any  probe  into  the  conditions  of  the  city 
made  by  a  grand  jury  or  a  commission  uniformly  discovers  that 
prostitution  is  the  root  source  of  political  corruption.  Nowhere 
is  the  hypocrisy  in  regard  to  it  so  clearly  revealed.  Although  laws 
declaring  it  illegal  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  out  of 
respect  to  public  opinion  which  even  the  hardiest  politician  dares 
not  antagonize,  nevertheless,  backed  by  this  universal  cynicism,  the 
politician  openly  considers  the  laws  too  impracticable  to  be  enforced, 
and  not  only  deliberately  decides  not  to  enforce  them  but  actually 
defines  the  conditions  under  which  this  lawbreaking  is  to  be  commit- 
ted. This  police  connivance  at  prostitution  in  certain  districts 
creates  a  necessity  for  both  graft  and  blackmail;  the  graft  is  easy 
because  the  owner  of  an  illicit  business  expects  to  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  every  politician  to  the  tiptop  of  the  administration  receives  his 
share  of  this  illicit  fund.  In  connection  with  this  a  municipal  black- 
mail is  also  established  which  just  escapes  legal  recognition.  Prosti- 
tution, protected  by  a  thick  hedge  of  secrecy,  imperceptibly  renew- 
ing itself  through  changing  administrations,  is  the  one  fixed  point 
of  maladministration,  the  unbreakable  bank  to  which  every  corrupt 
politician  may  repair  when  in  need  of  funds.    The  corruption 


spreads  until  the  brothel,  the  saloon  and  gambling  hall  are  the 
trio  literally  at  the  base  of  the  real  administration  of  our  cities. 
Certainly  the  outcast  has  been  avenged  upon  the  city  which  so 
despises  her ! 

Mild  Laws  That  Fail  to  Protect 

Thousands  of  court  decisions  every  day  bear  testimony  to  the  ir- 
religious attitude  toward  the  outcast  woman  admitted  by  the  early 
church,  and  which  still  survives.  The  laws  of  IlHnois  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  the  laws  of  other  states.  The  charge  of  seduction 
made  against  a  man  is  defined  as  a  misdemeanor— a  breach  of 
manners,  as  it  were;  the  punishment  for  rape  is  the  same  as  that 
inflicted  for  the  theft  of  $15  worth  of  property,  and  a  man  may  not 
be  extradited  from  one  state  to  another  for  so  slight  an  offense; 
the  charge  of  illegitimate  parentage  against  a  man  is  not  even  a 
crime  and  is  tried  in  a  civil  court;  when  the  paternity  of  the  child  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  or  quibble  the  father,  under  a  maximum 
sentence,  can  be  made  to  pay  an  average  of  97  cents  a  week  for  its 
maintenance  until  the  child  is  10  years  old.  If  the  child  dies 
before  that  age  the  father  is  exempted  from  this  fine.  So  sure  are 
all  men  that  woman  is  the  tempter  that  the  age  of  consent  is  absurdly 
low.    In  some  states  a  girl  of  10  is  considered  the  aggressor. 

Quite  recently  in  Chicago  a  Bohemian  girl  working  as  a  maid 
in  an  American  family  was  led  to  fall  by  the  head  of  the  house 
and  later  driven  forth  on  the  usual  ground  that  a  Christian  home 
must  not  be  polluted  by  such  a  presence.  Following  her  first  instinct 
to  take  her  child  to  its  father  she  carried  it  to  his  door.  The  child 
was  found  dead  upon  the  doorstep  and  the  distraught  mother  was 
at  once  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

But  the  effect  of  this  impious  contempt  is  not  confined  to  legal 
enactment.  It  also  became  registered  in  the  ethical  code  of 
contemporary  society  held  by  good  women  as  well  as  men.  Women, 
kindly  toward  all  other  human  creatures,  become  hard  and  hostile 
to  young  girls  who,  in  evil  houses,  are  literally  beaten  and  starved 
by  the  dissolute  men  whom  they  support.  Kind-hearted  women 
could  not  brook  these  things ;  their  hearts  would  break  had  they  not 
been  trained  to  believe  that  virtue  itself  demanded  from  them  first 
ignorance  and  then  harshness.  Their  inherited  fear  of  the  fallen 
woman  and  terror  lest  she  contaminate  their  daughters  may  be 
traced  in  the  caste  basis  of  our  social  woman's  interests.  Yet  the 
test  comes  to  them  none  the  less,  for  as  all  women  fell  in  the  esti- 
mate of  religious  men  because  they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
possible  instigators  of  evil,  so  may  we  not  predict  that  women 
will  never  take  a  normal  place  in  the  life  of  organized  religion  until 
they  recognize  as  one  of  themselves  the  very  abandoned  woman, 
who  all  unwittingly  has  become  the  test  of  their  spirituality,  the 
touchstone  of  their  purity?  As  women  were  lowered  in  the  moral 
scale  because  of  their  indentification  with  her  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  pit,  so  they  cannot  raise  themselves  save  as  they  succeed  in 
lifting  her  with  whose  sins  they  are  stained. 

Contemporary  women,  as  well  as  men,  ought  to  find  it  much 
easier  at  the  present  moment  to  meet  this  supreme  test  of  religion 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  long  history  of  civilization.  A 
new  publicity  in  regard  to  the  social  evil  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  last  decade  This  publicity  has  disclosed  that  thousands  of 
these  so-called  "fallen"  women  are  piteously  young  and  that  thou- 
sands of  others  fell  when  they  were  helpless,  unthinking  little  girls. 
Even  the  wretched  women  whom  we  call  degenerate  have  often  been 
captured  as  children  and  deliberately  debased  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  this  dreadful  life. 

One  Curly-Headed  Lass  Who  Was  Rescued 

Only  last  week  I  left  at  Hull  House  a  young  girl  whose  childish 
face,  surrounded  by  old-fashioned  curls,  reminded  me  of  the 
playmates  of  my  earliest  memory.  She  had  been  placed  at  the  age 
of  12  by  her  mother  with  a  notorious  man  in  a  neighboring  state, 
with  whom  she  had  remained  four  years,  ostensibly  as  his  daughter. 
Two  weeks  ago  her  mother  sent  her  to  Chicago  to  a  white  slave 
trader  who  agreed  to  meet  her  at  a  given  place  in  a  large  railroad 
station,  though  she  had  been  brought  across  the  state  line  in  an 
fiutomobile  to  avoid  the  interstate  pandering  laws  which  imply 
the  use  of  a  common  carrier.  The  careful  plot  failed  somewhere 
and,  when  the  man  did  not  appear,  she  came  directly  to  Hull  House, 
(Continued  on  page  619) 
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A SHORT  time  after 
the  death  of  his 
poet  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning, 
Robert  Browning  wrote  in 
her  Testament  these  words 
of  Dante :  "This  I  be- 
lieve, thus  I  affirm,  thus 
I  am  certain  it  is,  that 
from  this  life  I  shall  pass 
to  another  better,  there, 
where  that  lady  lives  of 
whom  my  soul  was  en- 
amored." 

The  conviction  of  im- 
mortality which  Browning 
thus  voices  in  the  words 
of  another  great  poet  is 
not  a  straw  of  hope 
clutched  at  for  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  his  deepest  sorrow,  but  it  is  rather  one  of  the  dominant 
notes  in  his  own  poetry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  At  times 
his  assurance  of  immortality  is  more  certain  and  vivid  than  at 
others,  but  never  does  he  express  any  real  doubt  that  life  here  is  a 
prelude  to  a  much  larger  and  more  glorious  life  in  the  unseen.  In 
"La  Saisiaz,"  which  is  Browning's  most  closely  reasoned  and  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  immortality,  his  affirmation  is  perhaps  weak- 
est.  He  there  calls  his  faith  in  the  life  beyond  a  hope. 

"So  I  hope — no  more  than  hope,  but  hope — no  less  than  hope." 

Hope,  however,  is  not  a  weak  word  with  Browning.  What  he 
would  emphasize  is  that  we  cannot  have  demonstrative  certainty 
about  immortality  and  that  this  is  well.  A  suggestion  of  doubt  is 
a  good  thing.  If  men  had  an  unqualified  assurance  of  life  beyond 
the  grave  they  would  prefer  death  to  life.    He  says : 

"I  affirm  and  reaffirm  it  therefore;  only  make  as  plain 
As  that  man  now  lives,  that,  after  dying,  man  will  live  again. 
Make  as  plain  the  absence,  also,  of  a  law  to  contravene 
Voluntary  passage  from  this  life  to  that  by  change  of  scene. 
And  I  bid  him  at  suspicion  of  first  cloud  athwart  his  sky, 
Flower's  departure,   frost's  arrival — never  hesitate,  but  die !" 

When,  however.  Browning  is  not  writing  philosophical  poetry,  but 
is  giving  flaming  utterance  to  his  poet's  heart,  then  he  is  not  satis- 
fied just  to  hope,  but  claims  immortality  with  absolute  conviction, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  familiar  lines  of  "Prospice,"  in  which  he 
speaks  of  meeting  Mrs.  Browning  again  the  moment  the  experience 
of  death  is  passed  through : 

"For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave. 

The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave. 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !    I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest !" 

If  we  ask  for  the  grounds  upon  which  Browning's  assurance  in 
immortality  rests,  his  poems  give  us  a  fairly  satisfying  answer. 
For  one  thing  he  seems  to  believe  in  the  indestructibility  of  human 
personality.    Says  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra : 

"Fool !   All  that  is  at  all. 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure ; 
What  entered  into  thee. 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  clay  endure." 

In  other  words,  man's  soul  shares  in  God's  eternity. 

Again  Browning  asserts  immortality,  for  without  it  he  finds  this 
world  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  meanings.  If  this  world  is  not  a 
schooltime  for  another  life,  if  there  is  not  a  future  gain  to  match 
present  misfortunes  and  pains,  then  he  confesses  himself  utterly 
bewildered.  But  grant  a  hfe  beyond  and  confusion  disappears,  and 
he  can  triumphantly  acquiesce  in  all  of  this  life's  experiences,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  seem.    To  quote  "La  Saisiaz"  again : 

"Only  grant  a  second  life ;  I  acquiesce 
In  this  present  life  as  failure,  count  misfortune's  worst  assaults 
Triumph,  not  defeat,  assured  that  loss  so  much  the  more  exalts 
Gain  about  to  be." 


IMMORTALITY  IN  THE  POETRY 

of  ROBERT  BROWNING 


BY    JAMES    ELMER  RUSSELL 

Then,  too,  Browning  finds  in  himself  and  other  men  capacities 
and  aspirations  which  in  this  brief  life  do  not  find  opportunity  for 
complete  development  and  realization.  Cleon,  the  consummate  artist 
of  old  Greece,  who  thirsts  for  joy  and  yet  has  not  other  expecta- 
tion than  that  only  his  works  shall  endure  while  he  sleeps  in  his 
urn,  finds  the  thought  so  horrible  that  he  says, 

"I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy." 

Andrea  del  Sarto  finds  promise  of  future  achievement  in  the  im- 
perfect work  of  the  artists: 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

The  old  grammarian  is  ready  to  forego  showy  tasks,  willing  to  live 
in  obscurity  and  to  do  a  work  of  apparent  littleness  thoroughly 
because  he  feels  that  this  life  is  only  a  beginning. 


"He  said,  'What's  time? 
Man  has  Forever.' " 


Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes ! 


And  the  dying  and  disappointed  but  still  aspiring  Paracelsus  cries, 
"There  needs  another  life  to  come." 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  concerning  the  reasons  for  the 
faith  in  immortality  he  holds  which  Browning  gives.  One  other 
question  remains.  How  does  he  think  of  the  new  life  come  in  the 
old  life's  stead?  The  first  answer  is  that  he  expects  the  new  life  to 
conserve  all  the  gains  of  the  old  life.  "Things  learned  on  earth 
shall  be  practiced  in  heaven."  The  preservation  of  all  the  best 
of  this  life  and  its  further  development  after  death  is  nowhere 
better  stated  than  in  the  splendid  lines  of  "Abt  Vogler" : 

"There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as 
before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more ; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round. 
All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty  nor  good  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once,  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by." 

And  of  course  best  of  all  immortality  means  the  meeting  and 
knowing  and  loving  there  of  those  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 
The  passage  from  "Prospice"  already  quoted  makes  clear  Browning's 
expectation  of  meeting  and  loving  his  wife  again. 

He  looks  forward  to  heaven  as  a  time  for  further  development. 
He  promises  to  give  the  woman  he  loves 

"Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing." 

He  expects  that  many  things  which  are  not  as  clear  in  this  world 
as  could  be  desired  will  be  plain  yonder;  for  instance,  that  God's 
love  is  as  great  as  his  power. 

"I  have  faith  such  end  shall  be : 

From  the  first,  Power  was — I  knew. 
Life  has  made  clear  to  me 

That,  strive  but  for  closer  view. 
Love  were  as  plain  to  see. 

When  see?    When  there  dawns  a  day. 

If  not  on  the  homely  earth, 
Then  yonder  worlds  away, 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth, 
And  Power  comes  full  in  play." 

Browning  trusts  the  larger  hope.  He  expects  that  all  wandering 
souls  will  eventually  return  to  God.   His  idea  of  hell  is 

"That  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 
He  else  made  first  in  vain ;  which  must  not  be." 
(Continued  on  page  621) 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


The  Boy  and  His  Chums 


f  T  IS  CLAIMED  that  the  boy's  life  is  an 
I  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  race.  He 
passes  through  the  two  stages  that  the  race 
has  passed  through,  and  when  he  gets  into  the 
third  he  is  there  to  stay,  as  the  race  now  is. 
Some  wise  man  has  called  these  stages  those 
of  dependence,  independence  and  interdepend- 
ence. At  first  it  is  dependence — the  boy  can- 
not walk  or  talk  or  dress  himself ;  cannot  even 
feed  himself.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  he 
can  do  is  to  summon  assistance,  and  for  this 
he  has  a  gift. 

Save  for  this  ability  to  make  known  his 
wants,  for  several  years  he  is  in  the  strictly 
dependent  state.  Then  there  comes  a  period 
of  independence,  not  in  fact  but  in  feeling. 
The  boy  sometimes  thinks  he  would  like  to 
run  away,  though  in  almost  every  instance  in 
which  the  running  away  cure  has  been  tried 
it  has  been  completely  effective.  From  that 
time  on  all  thought  of  gaining  independence  in 
this  way  is  abandoned. 

By  and  by  the  boy  is  more  or  less  aware  of 
the  interdependent  state,  and  right  here  his 
chum  steps  in.  This  chum  is  usually  like  his 
first  set  of  teeth,  likely  to  drop  out  any  day, 
and  to  give  way  to  "the  gang."  But  after  the 
gang  days,  chumship  sets  in  again  and  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  endurance. 

These  three  periods  are  clearly  enough 
marked.  Two  special  characteristics  of  child- 
hood are  enthusiastic  fondness  for  play  and 
companionship.  First  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  boy's  social  relationship  can  be 
easily  distinguished. 

First  is  the  indiscriminate  and  personal 
stage,  when  he  scarcely  asks  who  his  com- 
panions are,  requiring  only  that  they  be  boys 
and  plenty  of  them,  the  more  the  better.  To 
be  sure,  he  has  his  preferences,  but  he  has  not 
yet  specialized  in  a  decisive  and  final  way. 
At  this  time  work  is  play,  exclusively,  not 
original  but  imitative.  And  now,  too,  the 
boy  is  likely  to  be  carried  by  his  strong  team 
sentiment  over  into  the  realm  of  the  opposite 
sex  and  to  fall  furiously  in  love  with  some 
little  girl.  He  usually  does  so  each  season,  or 
each  session  of  school,  and  he  thinks  he  cannot 
live  without  her.  This  is  about  the  only  thing 
in  his  boyhood  that  he  cannot  turn  into  play. 

The  second  stage  is  from  10  to  12;  the  third, 
when  the  boy  is  12  or  13  ;  the  fourth,  after 
the  gang  is  dissolved.  The  fifth  is  more  de- 
liberate ;  it  is  final,  with  complexities. 

So  we  see  there  are  two  general  chumming 
periods,  before  and  after  the  gang  period,  one 
fleeting,  the  other  secretive  and  stable,  all  con- 
nected with  the  awakening  of  the  social  in- 
stincts, all  of  them  marks  of  that  final  state  of 
interdependence.  First  this  chumming  tendency 
urges  the  boy  into  a  temporary  alliance  with 
some  other  boy,  and  he  keeps  away  from  the 
girls ;  then  he  gets  in  with  a  crowd  of  boys, 
under  the  influence  of  this  new  impulse  which 
leads  him  to  take  in  a  larger  section  of  his 
fellows. 

The  moment  the  girl  begins  to  appear  on  his 
horizon  he  is  aware  of  a  new  phase  of  inter- 
dependence and  he  drops  the  gang  at  once  and 
wants  a  boy  chum.  Is  it  for  protection  or 
cooperation  ?  The  boys  come  out  of  their  gang 
as  the  animals  went  into  the  ark,  "two  and 
two." 

In  the  first  stage  their  friendship  is  like 
soda  pop — it  came  with  a  bang  and  a  fizz 
and  they  had  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it 
lasted.  The  two  use  the  same  slang,  the  same 
yell,  the  same  tones  of  voice,  the  same  games 
and,  seemingly,  the  same  personality.  And 
when  they  have  a  quarrel  and  make  up,  the 
one  who  was  to  blame  usually  treats.  They 
acquire  a  stock  of  possessions — bats  and  balls, 
dogs  and  cats,  and  when  the  partnership  is 
dissolved,  fight  hotly  for  possession  of  the 
property. 

They  switch  chums  often  enough  to  keep  it 
from  growing  monotonous.  Memory  recalls 
the  time  when,  in  a  little  country  school  one 
springtime,  Will  and  I  would  be  chums  for  a 
few  days,  with  deadly  hostility  toward  a  small 


crowd  of  three  or  four  other  boys  ;  and  a  few 
days  later  John  and  I  would  be  tied  up  to- 
gether against  the  field.  For,  some  way,  the 
more  you  think  of  one  boy,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  be  in  rivalry  with  the  other  boys. 
This  period  soon  passes.  It  seems  a  provisional 
and  preliminary  affair.  But  I  have  known 
boy  chums  to  continue  intimate  friends  for 
life.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  same  two 
boys  keep  together  through  the  gang  period 
and  reestablish  their  intimacy  when  the  gang 
dissolves. 

It  is  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  that  the  main 
chum  period  opens.  The  clan  impulse  has 
spent  its  particular  force  and  gives  way  to 
another  social  impulse,  really  a  double  impulse. 
The  boy  likes  the  boy  that  he  ties  up  with  bet- 
ter than  he  ever  did  like  a  boy  before,  and  as 
for  girls,  they  are  beginning  to  take  on  a  cer- 
tain divinity  in  his  eyes,  with  one  girl  whose 
particular  winsoraeness  sets  her  a  bit  above  and 
beyond  all  the  others. 

The  confiding  instinct  brings  him  and  his 
chum  together,  and  the  pairing  instinct  directs 
his  gaze  toward  some  adorable  "she."  He 
wants  a  chum  because  he  is  now  growing  secre- 
tive and  this  is  the  outlet  for  his  heart.  He  is 
growing  secretive  because  he  is  the  possessor 
of  newly  awakened  powers  of  which  he  has  not 
yet  gained  control  and  he  finds  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  people  and  affairs  In  a  new  way. 
He  is  not  yet  sure  of  himself.  His  chum  has 
made  him  a  chum  for  the  same  reason,  and  the 
two  understand  each  other. 

He  is  a  new  man  in  a  new  world,  and  his 
chum  is  the  same.  There  never  was  another 
like  him  since  the  world  began.  When  one 
enters  a  new  world  it  is  like  trying  to  live  in 
a  vacuum  unless  someone  else  is  already  there  ; 
and  that  someone  becomes  the  boy's  chum. 
Happy  for  him,  too,  if  he  finds  some  of  the 
older  folk  as  well  lingering  there. 

The  things  the  two  talk  about  are  the  things 
that  belong  to  that  age — sports,  of  course,  and 
what  they  intend  to  become  and  their  plans 
and — girls.  For  that  great  day  has  dawned  that 
sees  "woman"  written  large  on  its  horizon. 
Some  new  powers  are  getting  in  command. 
Memory  is  no  longer  lonesome.  Imagination  is 
actively  at  work.  The  rational  and  delibera- 
tive faculties  are  in  the  field.  Sentiment  hangs 
halos  over  the  outlying  future. 

The  sentiments  crystallize  into  character  very 
rapidly.  Look  into  his  eyes  this  morning  and 
you  will  see  your  boy  no  more  ;  a  young  man 
has  taken  his  place.  His  chum  will  put  some 
finishing  touches  on  his  character.  The  might- 
iest influence  of  this  period  may  come  from 
that  chum,  to  blight  or  bless  him  forever. 
Even  if  the  boys  go  ofif  to  different  colleges 
or  separate  for  different  parts  of  the  world, 
they  will  likely  cherish  the  chum  feeling  for 
each  other  all  of  their  lives.  He  who  deftly 
guides  the  boy  in  the  selection  of  his  chum  is 
his  benefactor.  He  must  really  have  two 
chums,  however,  and  the  second  and  closest, 
equal  to  every  occasion  and  never  failing 
of  responsiveness  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing— this  chum  should  be  his  father.  The  true 
father,  remembering  his  own  boyhood  with  its 
pranks,  its  problems  and  its  difficulties,  is  the 
one  best  fitted  to  be  the  perfect  comrade  of 
his  boy.  Chumship  is  the  highest  estate  to 
which  father  and  son  can  attain. 

J.    S.  KiRTLEY. 

Breakfast  Hint  of  an  Author 

Had  Rudyard  Kipling  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce  instead  of  literature,  says  The  Book- 
man, perhaps  he  might  now  be  retained  by  some 
merchant  millionaire  as  a  writer  of  advertise- 
ments,  at   a   colossal  salary. 

After  the  siege  of  Kimberley  Mr.  Kipling 
was  staying  with  Mr.  Rhodes  at  a  charming 
little  fruit  farm  near  that  town.  One  morning 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Rhodes  to  take  a  stroll  round 
the  orchards  for  a  little  while  before  break- 
fast. As  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  feel  like  walking, 
he  stayed  behind.    Time  went  on  and  the  idea 


H  XTbouQbt  for  tbe  XRIleeft 

Ti-y  to  secure  some  part  of  each  day  for 
nu'ditation ;  apart  from  men  we  can  look  our- 
selves more  honestly  in  the  face,  lift  I'.p  our 
hearts  to  God  and  give  our  panting  lives  a 
chance. — Stevenson. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

A  PRAYER 

Teach  me.  Father,  how  to  go 
Softly  as  the  grasses  grow. 
Hush  my  soul  to  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  wild  world  as  a  rock. 
But  my  spirit,  propt  with  power. 
Make   as   simple   as   a  flower. 
Let  the  dry  heart  fill  its  cup, 
Like  a  poppy  looking  up. 
Let  life  lightly  wear  her  crown, 
Like  the  poppy  looking  down 
When  its  heart  is  filled  with  dew 
And  its  life  begins  anew. 

Teach  me.  Father,  how  to  be 
Kind  and  patient  as  a  tree. 
Joyfully  the  crickets  croon 
Under  shady  oak  at  noon. 
Beetle,  on  his  mission  bent. 
Tarries  in  that  cooling  tent. 
Let  me,  also,  cheer  a  spot. 
Hidden  field  or  garden  grot — 
Place  where  passing  souls  can  rest 
On  the  way  and  be  their  best. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


came  to  the  author  that  breakfast  would  be 
desirable.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  his  host. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  had  become  so  interested  in  the 
matter  in  hand  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
passing  hours,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  before 
he  remembered  his  starving  guest  and  hurried 
homewards. 

"What's  this,  sir?''  said  the  manager,  sud- 
denly pausing  before  a  tree. 

Upon  it  was  pinned  a  sheet  of  paper  bear- 
ing in  large  black  letters,  "Famine!"  The 
next  tree  was  also  decorated  :  "We  are  starv- 
ing; feed  us."  Nearer  the  house  they  came 
upon  a  larger  sheet  with  these  words  in  huge 
type :  "For  the  human  race.  Breakfast.  Puri- 
fies the  mind ;  invigorates  the  system.  It  has 
sustained  thousands ;  it  will  sustain  you.  See 
that  you  get  it."  Finally,  upon  the  front  door 
was  an  enormous  placard  :  "Why  die  when  a 
little  breakfast  prolongs  life?" 

Turning  Children  Into  Helpers 

To  make  her  little  daughters  helpful,  one 
mother  originated  the  following  plan :  Each 
morning  she  would  write  on  a  blackboard  a  list 
of  twenty  or  more  duties  for  the  day — wash- 
ing dishes,  sweeping,  dusting,  making  beds,  etc. 
A  quarter  of  these  were  little  things  that  even 
the  s-year-old  boy  could  do,  like  bringing  in 
kindling  or  giving  the  hens  water.  Each  girl 
ir.  turn  selected  one  duty,  placing  her  initials 
after  it.  As  soon  as  a  duty  was  completed  it 
\ja.s  erased  from  the  board. 

At  first  the  most  difficult  work  fell  to 
"mother,"  but  soon  even  the  hard  tasks  were 
being  selected  by  the  daughters,  until  they  all 
became  proficient  in  most  of  the  necessary 
branches  of  homemaking.  The  plan  not  only 
helped  the  mother  and  taught  the  daughters 
but  also  served  to  prevent  shirking,  jealousy  and 
that  constant  nagging  which  makes  life  miser- 
able in  many  homes. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

A  tear  in  an  umbrella  may  be  mended  by 
sticking  black  court  plaster  beneath  it. 

A  piece  of  leather  cut  from  the  top  of  an 
old  shoe  makes  a  good  protector  in  an  iron- 
holder. 

The  addition  of  a  lemon  run  through  the 
meat  chopper,  retaining  a  small  piece  of  the 
peel,  gives  to  lemonade  a  delightfully  piquant 
flavor. 
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Betty  and  Benjy's  Measles  Cure 


[Synopsis  of  first  part:  Betty  and  Benjy 
were  recovering  from  the  measles,  and  were 
rather  bearish,  especially  Betty,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford was  at  her  wits'  ends  to  devise  amuse- 
ments for  the  shut-ins,  when  Tom  Taylor  came 
with  two  surprises,  one  for  each  child,  and  the 
good  news  that  the  children  of  their  class  at 
school  would  send  them  a  surprise  each  day 
until  both  were  well.  These  prizes  he  called 
their  "Measles  Cure."'] 

Winner  of  First  Prize 

STRINGS  and  papers  were  off  in  a  jiffy, 
and  with  shouts  of  joy  Betty  and  Benjy 
held  up  for  their  mother  to  see  two  very 
comical  jumping-jacks ! 

"Oh,  look!"  screamed  Betty.  Well  she  might 
scream,  for  at  the  pull  of  a  string  the  queer 
little  man  stretched  his  arms  and  legs  out  in 
the  funniest  manner  possible. 

"Why  not  read  your  notes?"  suggested 
mother. 

"  'Dear  little  friend,' "  began  Benjy — but 
here  Betty  cried,  "No,  I  shall  read  mine."  A 
reproachful  glance  from  Mrs.  Bradford  silenced 
her,  so  Benjy  continued : 

"  'This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Cure.  You 
are  to  make  some  of  these  too.  We  made  several 
this  morning  and  they  are  very  simple.  We 
miss  you  very  much,  so  please  bid  the  "measly 
measles"  good-by  soon  and  come  back  to  see, 

"  'Miss  Ruth  and  Pupils  of  Grade  II.' " 

"Oh,  isn't  this  fine!"  said  the  children  in 
delight ;  "we'll  begin  this  minute." 

The   Fun   Room    was   soon   topsy-turvy  as 


mucilage,  paper,  goods  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
needles  and  thread  appeared. 

"Providence  must  have  sent  that  dear  teacher 
to  the  rescue,  for  I  was  getting  desperate," 
Mrs.  Bradford  observed  to  her  husband  after 
laughingly  showing  him  the  crooked  homemade 
jumping-jacks.  "Betty  was  cross  as  a  bear, 
and  Benjy  was  almost  as  bad." 

Tom  came  and  got  the  toys  in  the  morning 
and,  taking  them  to  school,  returned  with 
something  more  at  noon.  Excitement  prevailed 
until  the  tiny  packages  were  opened  and  two 
small  chairs  carved  from  soap  were  brought 
to  view.  Two  small  squares  of  soap  accom- 
panied the  chairs  and  the  twins  were  to  en- 
deavor to  carve  chairs  from  them.  Penknives 
were  soon  flashing,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
Benjy  had  to  beg  more  soap  from  his  mother, 
"two  very  'spectable  lookin'  cheers,"  as  Sally 
expressed  it,  were  made.  True,  Betty's  was 
"wabbly"  and  Benjy  broke  a  leg  off  his,  only  to 
be  pasted  on  again,  but  these  were  trifles. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in,  as  they  had  been 
requested,  writing  stories  on  "The  Proper  Way 
to  Have  Measles."  Tom  told  them  that  little 
Elsie  Edwards  had  cried  to  have  the  measles 
on  account  of  the  Cure. 

When  they  were  finally  back  at  school  they 
received  a  book  called  "Robert  and  Roberta," 
which  was  about  some  twins  having  the 
measles.  Examination  time  was  here,  and 
Benjy  came  out  first  in  his  class  with  95, 
with  Betty  a  close  second,  her  grade  being 
94.  "Everything's  all  on  account  of  the 
Measles  Cure,"  they  both  declared. 

Florence  Hart  (aged  12). 

Breckenridge,  Mo. 


Winner  of  Second  Prize 


STRINGS  and  papers  were  off  in  a  jiffy,  and 
with  shouts  of  joy  Betty  and  Benjy 
held  up  for  her  to  see  the  dearest  little 
Punch  and  Judy  show  with  all  the  funny  little 
puppets.  The  two  beds  were  pushed  up  close 
together  and  such  fun  as  the  twins  had  t  Punch 
nodded  and  smiled  at  them  and  Judy  displayed 
her  best  talents  for  their  benefit. 

Next  day  cheery  Tom  Taylor  came  whistling 
up  the  front  steps  with  two  more  small  pack- 
ages, one  for  Betty  and  one  for  Benjy.  When 
the  strings  and  papers  were  off  two  cunning 
boxes  came  into  view.  One  was  blue  for 
Benjy  and  one  pink  for  Betty.  On  the  outside 
of  each  box  was  printed  in  gilt  letters,  "When 
sad  or  ill,  just  take  a  pill."  Inside  the  boxes 
were  little  round  pills,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
containing  tiny  candies,  and  in  one  of  Betty's 
pills  was  a  dear  little  bonnet  for  her  smallest 
doll. 

"Oh,  aren't  they  the  dearest  children,  and  how 
nice  the  things  are !"  exclaimed  Betty  as  she 
sat  trying  on  Angelina's  bonnet  for  the  fortieth 
time  at  least. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Benjy.  "I  rather  like  to 
be  sick  after  all  when  people  send  us  so  many 
nice  things." 

"O  Benjy,  you  mustn't  say  such  a  thing," 
cried  horrified  Betty.    "It's,  well,  it's — oh,  you 


know  what  I  want  to  say,"  she  concluded  lamely. 

"You  shouldn't  try  to  use  big  words,"  said 
Benjy  grandly.    "It  sounds  ridiculous." 

"No,  it  doesn't  sound  ridikkylous,  and  you're 
real  mean,  Benjy  Bradford,  so  there  1" 

Mamma  came  in,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a 
quarrel,  with  the  third  installment  of  the  Cure. 
This  time  for  Benjy  there  was  a  big  make- 
believe  chicken  with  a  tiny  Peter  Rabbit  book, 
which  Benjy  had  long  wanted,  inside,  and 
Betty's  present  was  a  huge  sugar  egg  contain- 
ing two  wee  dolls  dressed  in  their  best. 

In  looking  over  and  admiring  their  new 
treasures  the  twins  soon  forgot  all  about  their 
quarrel,  and  a  moment  later  when  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford softly  opened  the  door  of  the  Fun  Room 
there  they  were,  fast  asleep,  so  she  tiptoed 
away. 

The  next  morning  Mary  came  in  with  a  cov- 
ered basket  and  a  card  which  read,  "Grandpa's 
contribution  to  the  Cure."  Inside  the  basket 
were  two  small  puppies  with  pink  noses. 

"I'm  most  too  happy  to  live,"  said  Betty 
rapturously,  as  she  cuddled  one  of  the  puppies. 
But  she  did  live,  I  assure  you,  and  the  twins 
soon  returned  to  school  entirely  over  their 
attack  of  the  measles. 

Jean  Eleanor  Jamieson  (aged  12). 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Winners  of  Third  Prizes 


WITH  SHOUTS  of  joy  Betty  and  Benjy 
held  up  their  presents  for  their 
mother  to  see.  In  each  package  there 
was  a  small  bottle.  On  the  top  of  each  bottle 
was  a  piece  of  cotton  which  held  little  seeds. 
The  seeds  had  sprouted,  and  the  little  roots 
were  growing  into  the  bottle,  while  the  green 
leaves  were  just  pushing  above  the  cotton. 

Their  teacher  had  been  having  a  little  nature 
study  at  school,  and  when  she  found  how  bad 
Betty  and  Benjy  felt  about  missing  it  she 
decided  to  send  them  just  what  they  were 
having  at  school. 

"Oh,  aren't  they  fine !"  giggled  Betty.  "The 
seeds  in  mine  are  com.    What  are  yours?" 
"Guess." 
"Oats?" 

"No,  it  is  wheat,"  Benjy  said. 


"Is  there  anything  else?"  asked  mamma. 
"Yes,  here  is  a  note,"  answered  Betty.  "Read 
it,  please." 

Mrs.  Bradford  read:  '"Dear  Children — I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  these  plants.  Tomorrow 
Tom  will  come  again  and  bring  you  a  magni- 
fying glass,  so  you  can  look  at  the  little  roots 
and  leaves.  We  will  send  more  plants  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  afterwards.  From  your  teacher, 
"  'Mary  Brown.'  " 

"Oh,  talk  about  fun !"  exclaimed  Benjy.  "111 
bet  we  will  have  more  than  anybody  at  school." 

Benjy  was  always  busy  building  castles  in 
the  air. 

Even  Beauty,  the  little  canary  bird,  seemed 
to  sing  oftener,  louder  and  sweeter  that  day — 
or  so  the  twins  thought. 

"My,  but  those  children  are  having  a  fine 


time,"  said  Sally  good-naturedly  to  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford. 

Sure  enough,  Tom  came  next  day  with  the 
promised  magnifying  glass.  They  could  play 
with  it  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  for  fear 
of  injuring  their  eyes,  but  it  kept  them  in- 
terested all  the  afternoon.  Their  mother  be- 
came interested  and  gave  them  leaves  and 
flowers  to  look  at. 

Tom  came  faithfully  day  after  day.  Some- 
times he  brought  buds  from  the  maple  tree, 
sometimes  little  plants  he  found  just  peeping 
above  the  ground.  Once  he  brought  a  rose, 
which  Betty  thought  was  very  nice. 

"I  believe  that  I  am  glad  I  had  the  measles," 
Benjy  said  to  the  children  at  school,  while  he 
was  telling  them  of  the  good  time  he  had 
watching  the  plants. 

Betty  declared  their  plants  were  brighter  than 
the  rest.  When  the  children  asked  her  why, 
she  said  she  did  not  know. 

I  think  it  was  because  they  had  done  some 
good  in  the  world,  don't  you  ? 

HiLAND  NoYES  (aged  12). 

Washington,  Neb. 

BENJY  SAID,  "Oh,  mamma,  see  my  nice 
game  of  dominoes.    We  must  have  a 
game  right  away.    And  Betty  held  a  lit- 
tle book  of  rhymes  that  she  was  anxious  to- 
begin  reading. 

They  were  so  happy  and  amused  with  the 
surprises  that  they  forgot  they  were  shut-ins. 
Betty  read  her  rhymes  to  Benjy  and  they  had 
some  exciting  games  of  dominoes. 

And  before  they  knew  it  Tom  was  ringing 
the  doorbell  the  next  day,  and  left  the  two  little 
packages,  one  tied  with  blue  and  one  with  red 
ribbon. 

Betty  said,  "Benjy,  you  open  yours  first," 
and  there  was  a  sack  of  marbles,  all  kinds 
that  little  boys  like.  He  began  a  game  right 
away,  not  waiting  to  see  the  pretty  doll  that 
was  in  Betty's  box. 

But  she  was  soon  busy  making  clothes  and 
fixing  a  little  house  for  her  dolL  They  were 
so  quiet  their  mother  came  in  to  see  what  they 
were  doing.  She  said  the  Cure  was  working  so 
well  they  would  soon  be  out  and  going  to 
school. 

The  next  time  when  Tom  came  he  found 
them  playing  on  the  front  porch.  He  left  his 
packages  and  said  he  guessed  he  would  not 
have  to  come  any  more. 

This  time  Benjy  had  a  little  drawing  slate 
with  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals  to  draw. 
And  Betty's  was  a  little  box  of  paints.  They 
decided  measles  weren't  so  bad  after  all,  and 
when  their  grandpa  came  that  evening  he  found 
two  such  bright,  happy  little  children. 

He  wanted  to  know  all  about  their  Cure. 
They  both  tried  to  tell  at  once  about  their 
packages,  Benjy  telling  of  the  pictures  he  had 
drawn  and  Betty  of  the  pictures  she  had  tinted 
with  her  new  paints.  After  showing  the  mar- 
bles, the  book,  game  and  doll,  he  took  them 
for  a  nice  long  ride  and  left  them  at  their  gate 
very  delighted,  telling  them  they  could  go  to 
school  the  next  day  and  thank  the  children  for 
their  help  in  their  Cure. 

Julia  Marie  Cole  (aged  9). 

Independence,  Mo. 

WHAT  BETTY  and  Benjy  saw  was  two 
little  notebooks.   "Why,  what  can  this 
be,"  they  said  disappointedly.  "Open 
it  and  see,"  said  mother. 

One  the  first  page  of  each  was  written,  "One 
leaf  to  be  looked  at  every  day."  So  they 
turned  one  leaf  and  saw  written  in  Tom's 
handwriting,  "Look  behind  the  bookcase." 

They  looked  behind  the  bookcase  and  found 
not  only  a  lovely  painting  book  but  a  fine  box 
of  paints  and  two  paint  brushes.  They  went  to 
work  at  once  and  had  almost  finished  four 
pictures  by  supper  time,  and  mother  said  that 
they  had  worked  so  hard  they  forgot  to  be  cross. 

"The  next  day  Tom  came  up  with  a  pencil,  and 
he  wrote  something  in  the  notebooks.  Eagerly 
the  twins  looked  and  the  books  told  them  where 
to  find  two  large  boxes  of  soldiers.  Betty  and 
Benjy  had  a  fine  time  all  day  playing  with  the 
soldiers. 

The  third  day  after  Tom  had  written  in  the 
books  they  said,  "Watch  for  the  postman." 

So  they  painted  in  their  book  and  played 
with  their  soldiers  till  the  postman  came. 
He  handed  them  a  great,  big,  bulky  envelope. 
They  quickly  opened  it  and  found  notes  from 
everyone  in  school.  A  "P.  S."  at  the  bottom 
of  each  note  said,  "Wait  till  tomorrow." 
(Continued  on  page  620) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  May  12,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  6:27-38;  Rom.  13:8-10. 
Golden  Text,  Rom.  13:9:  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

Luke  6 :27-38  is  apparently  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as 
given  in  full  by  Matthew.  Romans  13:8-10 
is  Paul's  restatement  of  the  old  Mosaic  law 
about  as  it  had  been  summed  up  by  Jesus. 

The  law  of  love  as  spoken  by  Jesus  is  un- 
questionably the  requirement  of  Christianity 
which  Christians  have  never  fully  kept.  Verses 
27-31  are  packed  with  what  the  world  calls 
impossibilities — friendship  for  enmity,  kindness 
for  hate,  blessing  for  cursing,  prayer  for  spite- 
ful action,  patience  under  blows,  unresisting 
endurance  of  violence,  open-handedness  to  the 
mendicant,  no  reprisals.  In  one  sentence  is  the 
summary :  "As  ye  would,  so  ye  should."  Meas- 
ure what  you  do  by  what  you  want 

Ask  the  first  hundred  people  you  meet,  "Do 
you  live  like  that  ?"  Each  will  reply,  "No. 
To  live  so  is  impossible  and  was  never  in- 
tended." Wu  Ting  Fang  in  an  address  in  this 
country  said  the  picture  was  that  of  a  dreamer 
whose  ideals  could  never  be  realized.  Is  this 
true?    Why,  then,  did  Jesus  speak  as  he  did? 

Christ  the  Living  Exemplification  of  the 
Law  of  Love 

Begin  with  a  consideration  of  love.  Does 
anyone  really  ever  love  anyone?  There  was 
once  a  living  answer  to  our  question.  Jesus 
really  loved.  Did  he  love  his  enemies?  The 
prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them,"  is  the  answer. 
Through  all  the  story  of  his  life  he  never 
failed  of  one  of  these  specifications  for  a  life 
of  love. 

Love  is  not  lust.  Love  is  not  infatuation  with 
a  person  or  thing.  Love  is  not  sentiment.  Love 
is  not  protestation.  Love  is  not  the  longing  of 
a  human  being  to  have  for  self  some  object 
which  self  supremely  desires.  Love  is  the  spirit 
that  would  sacrifice  all  that  self  is  or  has  for 
another;  that  would  bear  all  burdens  of  what- 
ever sort  for  another;  that  would  suffer  even 
contumely,  insult,  buffeting,  or  death  for  another. 

Love  never  fails.  Jesus,  "having  loved  his 
own  that  were  in  the  world,  loved  them  unto 
the  end." 

Jesus  Meant  His  Disciples  to  Live  as 
He  Taught 

What  is  a  Christian?  He  is  one  who  repro- 
duces the  life  of  Jesus,  or  who  strives  to  repro- 
duce, it,  or  who  makes  the  principles  of  Jesus 
his  life  principles.  No  one  ever  did  reproduce 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Many  have  really  tried.  One 
who  does  so  try,  long,  hard,  earnestly,  will  do 
some  of  the  things  specified  in  Luke  6:27-31. 
One  who  does  not  try,  who  does  not  mean  to 
try,  who  says  all  this  is  Utopian,  impossible, 
absurd,  is  not  a  Jesus  Christ  Christian. 

Make  this  practical.  Christ  says  to  the  boy 
or  girl  who  would  be  one  of  his  disciples :  "Do 
not  be  mean.  Do  not  get  angry  and  fight  with 
one  who  wrongs  you.  Do  not  say,  'I'll  get 
even  with  you.'  Do  not  hold  a  grudge.  Do 
not  call  another  hard  names.  Do  not  be 
crooked  in  any  way.  Do  not  do  to  another 
what  you  would  not  like  to  have  him  do  to  you. 
Remember  always  it  is  good  to  be  good  and 
bad  to  be  bad.    Love  is  never  bad." 

Verses  32-35  are  an  unanswerable  discussion 
of  the  principle.  Christians  must  so  live  as  to 
exhibit  the  difference  between  themselves  and 
sinners.  The  difference  lies  in  unselfishness. 
If  Christians  act  from  selfish  motives  alone, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them  and  sin- 
ners. The  argument  is  in  the  form  of  three 
questions,  and  with  that  Jesus  leaves  the  argu- 
ment to  impress  once  more  the  duty. 

Verses  35-36 — Look  not  to  sinners  but  to 
the  Most  High  as  your  pattern  and  hope.  Your 
reward  will  be  great,  even  sonship  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and 
merciful  to  the  evil.  Be  like  him  and  so  be 
his. 


The  Law  of  Love 


Verses  37-38 — Once  more  Jesus  emphasizes 
his  teachings.  Judge  not.  Condemn  not.  Give. 
Release.  Hold  no  offenses.  Make  no  demand 
for  payment.  For  such  conduct  the  reward  is 
great.  There  should  be  no  hard  judgments 
coming  down  upon  Christians.  To  those  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  should  be  no  con- 
demnation. Paul  said  afterwards  that  there  is 
none  (Rom.  8:1). 

Some  Thoughts  Gleaned  from  the  Study 
of  the  Lesson 

Direct  refusal  to  live  or  try  to  live  the  law 
of  love  is  practical  denial  of  Christ.  No  one 
who  denies  Christ  can  be  a  Christian. 

Christ's  ideals  have  ever  been  the  world's 
impossibilities. 

Before  you  do  a  mean  thing  to  another  ask 
yourself,  Would  I  like  to  have  that  done  to  me  ? 

Remember,  Jesus  never  said  what  he  did  not 
mean. 

The  prayer  of  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them,"  is  the  most  wonderful  utterance  ever 
made  by  a  criminal. 

Love  is  righteousness  softened  by  mercy. 
Unlove  is  humanity  doing  human  things  in  a 
human  way.  Humus  is  the  Latin  word  which 
means  "the  earth." 

In  the  word  "Christian"  change  the  second 
"i"  to  "m."  What  have  you  now  ?  Are  you 
that? 

Christians  and  sinners  should  be  known  from 
each  other  by  acts  that  are  unmistakable. 

The  principle  of  love  is  unselfishness. 

The  world  is  saying  continually :  "What  is 
the  use  of  professing  to  be  a  Christian  ?  Pro- 
fession and  church  membership  make  no  dif- 
ference in  conduct." 

Christ  reached  his  own  standard.  Doubtless 
that  is  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  "I  have 
overcome  the  world." 


The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermoc  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Law  and  grace  are  from  the  same 
spirit,  but  grace  is  a  much  higher  develop- 
ment than  justice.  Love  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  divine  life  and  certifies  divine  paternity 
by  its  image.  Whatever  outruns  justice  is  of 
love  and  so  fulfills  the  law  by  going  be- 
yond it. 

Despite  all  the  preaching  and  explaining  it 
is  probable  few  persons  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  "law"  and  what  by 
"grace."  Each  can  be  easily  defined  in  a  few 
words.  Law  is  justice ;  grace  is  benevolence. 
Law  is  an  equivalent;  grace  is  that  and  more. 

The  Old  Testament  was  a  lawbook  for  the 
government  of  Israel  as  a  state.  It  was,  as 
every  lawbook  must  be,  founded  on  justice. 
It  laid  down  as  its  guiding  principle,  "Eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth"  (Ex.  21  :24-25).  The 
New  Testament  is  a  family  code  whose  frontis- 
piece is  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms.  "My 
father  was  always  a  just  man,"  said  a  daughter 
challenging  criticism  of  her  parent's  unlovely 
past.  If  that  was  all  she  could  say  of  him  he 
ought  never  to  have  been  a  father.  We  require 
justice  of  a  citizen  but  more  of  a  sire. 

This  is  what  Jesus  brings  out  in  the  passage 
chosen  for  our  study  today.  He  shows  his 
hearers  how  their  rabbis  had  confused  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  state  code  with  the  divine 
requirement  of  a  personal  life.  The  state  may 
require  us  to  pay  a  debt.  God  expects  us  to 
give  to  the  needy.  The  state  may  require  us 
to  owe  no  man  anything.  God  expects  us  to 
love  one  another  (Rom.  13  :8).  Thus  the  gospel 
is  not  at  all  an  abrogation  of  the  law  but  a 
carrying  of  its  spirit  of  kindness  beyond  its 
narrow  boundaries  into  the  broad  field  of 
grace,  benevolence,  love  (Matt.  5:17).  There 
is  no  more  antagonism  between  the  two  than 
there  is  between  the  root  and  the  fruit,  between 


boyhood  and  manhood,  between  the  spirit  which 
underlies  justice  and  the  same  spirit  projected 
into  and  underlying  love. 

The  True  Child  of  God  Bears  Inevitably 
the  Divine  Likeness 

Verses  27-28— The  passage  begins  with  the 
demand  of  the  divine  life  expressed  in  its  high- 
est terms.  We  expect  to  bestow  on  our  fami- 
lies far  more  than  mere  justice  would  or  could 
require.  We  do  not  ask  how  much  we  owe  our 
children,  but  how  much  we  can  do  for  them. 
Jesus  passes  by  an  application  so  readily 
granted  and  applies  the  primal  demand  of  reli- 
gion to  an  extreme  case,  that  of  our  enemies. 

Verses  35-36 — A  little  later  he  returns  to  this 
same  illustration,  backing  it  up  by  showing 
that  what  is  asked  is  only  what  God  does. 
Jesus  holds  it  as  self-evident  that  in  this  life 
men  are  not  dealt  with  after  their  deserts  but 
after  the  character  of  God's  being.  This  is 
still  more  fully  expressed  in  Matthew's  report 
of  the  same  sermon,  for  the  Father  "maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust" 
(Matt.  5  :45).  The  Bible  never  says  that  God  is 
Justice,  but  it  does  say  that  "God  is  Love" 
(I.  John  4:8),  because  love  will  do  far  more 
than  justice  ever  could  require  (I.  John  4:10), 
and  do  it  before  called  forth  by  anything  but 
God's  own  nature. 

If,  then,  we  are  children  of  God  we  will  show 
it  by  possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of 
our  Father  (v.  36).  Justice  cannot  prove  that 
we  are  God's  children,  but  love  does  prove  it, 
if  exhibited  in  the  difficult  relations  instanced. 

Christians  Often  Submit  to  Exactions  No 
Court  Could  Lay  Down 

Verse  29 — Jesus  proceeds  to  illustrate  in  vari- 
ous ways  the  difference  between  justice  and 
love.  A  good  citizen  submits  to  the  decision 
of  the  court.  A  good  Christian  submits  often 
to  exactions  no  court  could  lay  down.  He  will 
do  what  the  law  demands,  and  a  little  more. 

Verse  30 — A  dear  friend  of  the  writer  had 
invested  in  a  western  state  money  which  was 
past  due  and  the  payment  of  which  through  an 
agent  seemed  inexplicably  delayed.  Finally  he 
went  to  the  place  and  interviewed  the  agent. 
The  man  confessed  with  white  lips  and  trem- 
bling voice  that  he  had  collected  the  money — 
and  spent  it.  That  was,  as  he  knew,  a  state's 
prison  offense.  The  man  who  had  lost,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  sat  and  meditated  awhile. 
"Mr.  Blank,"  he  said  finally,  "have  you  a 
family  ?"  "A  wife  and  one  daughter  5  years 
old."  The  defrauded  creditor  picked  up  his 
hat  and  moved  toward  the  door.  "Good  morn- 
ing," he  said,  and  that  was  the  last  heard  of 
the  case.  There  are  more  such  cases  so  dis- 
missed, we  presume,  than  brought  to  trial.  It 
is  the  triumph  of  love  over  justice,  of  grace 
over  law. 

How  Far  Are  These  Injunctions  to  Be 
Literally  Obeyed? 

These  injunctions  are  to  be  obeyed  just  as 
far  as  the  ten  commandments,  and  no  farther. 
The  law  itself  is  only  law  when  its  purpose 
is  carried  out  (I.  Tim.  i  :8).  Sometimes  obedi- 
ence goes  farther  than  the  letter  and  some- 
times not  so  far.  Some  time  ago  a  man  went 
through  the  bankrupt  courts  and  came  out  "dis- 
charged." He  divided  his  property  among  his 
creditors  and  began  life  anew,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  In  ten  years  he  called  in  all  his 
creditors  and  handed  them  checks  for  the 
sums  which  had  been  "charged  off"  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  He  loved,  and  that  settled 
for  him  the  line  of  action. 

Jesus  is  not  laying  down  rules  for  fools  but 
explaining  the  conduct  of  heavenly  spirits 
in  earthly  affairs.  They  are  not  asking,  What 
must  I  do?  but,  What  may  I  do  ?  They  not 
only  pay  their  debts  (Rom.  13  :8)  but  they,  out 
of  love,  pay  more  than  any  statute  requires. 
They  "Ibve  one  another."  Whether  they  go  be- 
yond the  letter  or  stop  short  of  it,  if  their 
conduct  is  dictated  by  an  intelligent  love  of 
their  fellows,  it  fulfills  the  law  because  it  is 
born  of  that  love  which  is  the  source  and 
origin  of  law  itself  (Rom.  13:10). 
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Topic — Coworkers  with  Christ.    II.  Cor.  6:1-2. 

The  last  verses  of  chapter  5  show  the  tre- 
mendous sense  of  responsibility  which  domi- 
nated Paul.  He  was  an  ambassador  on  behalf 
of  Christ.  He  felt  as  if  God  was  by  him 
entreating  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  God.  He  pictures  Christ  as  one 
who  knew  no  sin  absolutely  being  made  sin, 
that  he  might  become  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  that  we,  in  him,  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God.  So  now,  in  chapter  6, 
verse  i.  "As  a  special  representative  of 
Christ,"  he  says,  "working  for  him,  with  him, 
I  beg  you  not  to  treat  the  grace  of  God  as  a 
vain  thing."  Such  was  the  burden  on  Paul's 
heart.  He  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  that 
any  for  whom  Christ  had  died  should  reject 
the  grace  of  God.  — 

In  verse  2  of  chapter  6  Paul  quotes  Isaiah 
49  :8  to  show  that  when  men  in  distress  had 
called  upon  God,  God  had  hearkened.  He  had 
in  the  past  come  with  relief  and  succor  to  his 
people.  Now  also,  in  the  day  when  Paul  was 
proclaiming  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  would 
men  find  in  him  all  they  spiritually  needed. 
"Even  now,  in  these  latter  days,  O  ye  Corin- 
thians, is  God's  acceptable  time.  Even  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation."  No  voice  was  ever 
more  earnest  than  was  Paul's,  pleading  with 
men  to  accept  Christ  Jesus  as  Saviour.  Paul's 
consuming  thought  was  :  "The  world  is  lost  in 
sin.  Christ  came  to  save  it,  and  is  ready  to 
save  it  now.  He  has  chosen  me  for  his  co- 
worker, and  I  must  do  my  work  while  the  day 
lasts.  The  day  of  salvation  is  now.  I  cannot 
leave  it  to  another."  — 

Here   we   should   find   our  model. 
I.  Every    minister   should    feel    himself  an 
ambassador  for  Christ.    There  should  be  visible 
in  each  minister  the  marks  of  his  relation  to 


Jesus.  The  language  of  the  court  of  the  King 
of  kings  should  be  his  language.  His  garments 
should  be  of  spiritual  pattern  and  of  texture 
befitting  a  representative  of  the  King.  His 
conduct  should  be  absolutely  loyal  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 
His  one  purpose  should  be  to  make  men  lost  in 
sin  see  the  open  door  of  salvation.  His  steady 
cry  should  be,  "Now,  now,  now!"  This  day  is 
the  only  day  sure  for  one  who  would  seek 
salvation. 

A  minister's  field  is  his  parish.  It  may  be 
wide,  it  may  be  narrow,  but  the  message  that 
his  field,  large  or  small,  needs  is  the  same.  The 
minister  has  but  one  purpose.  A  single  word 
expresses  it — Christ.  The  minister  is  the  or- 
dained servant  of  God,  set  apart  to  preach  the 
word  of  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  souls 
to  Christ  and  of  building  up  souls  in  Christ. 
That  one  purpose  should  never  be  forgotten. 
No  Sunday,  no  Wednesday  evening  or  mid- 
week prayer  meeting  should  be  wasted.  Let 
philosophy,  theology,  poetry,  history,  oratory, 
books,  brain-spinnings,  all  go,  except  as  they 
contribute  directly  to  the  presentation  of  Christ. 
In  the  mind  of  the  minister  Christ  should  be 
above  all  else.  "I  am  a  coworker  with  Christ," 
should  be  a  sentence  never  allowed  to  pass  out 
of  the  realm  of  consciousness. 

2.  Every  Sunday  school  teacher  should  also 
feel  the  same  responsibility  as  an  ambassador 
for  Christ.  The  only  difference  between 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  minister  is  in  range. 
In  kind  they  are  the  same.  The  minister  has  a 
wider  sphere.  In  that  the  two  are  differ- 
entiated. The  teacher  has  from  two  to  ten  im- 
mortal souls  to  teach  of  Christ.  They  are  souls 
by  nature  sin-potent,  if  not  sin-full,  and  sin 
will  surely  leave  striations  on  their  souls. 

"Now  is  the  day  of  salvation,"  should  be 
sounded    lovingly,    gently,   pleadingly,  always. 


The  work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  can  be 
done  at  closer  range  than  can  that  of  the  min- 
ister. Let  us  not  be  slow  to  learn  these  things. 
Let  us  realize  that  our  cry  should  always  be, 
"I,  in  Christ's  stead,  beseech  you,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God."   

3.  The  everyday  Christian — not  a  teacher,  not 
and  ordained  elder,  not  a  deacon,  not  a  Sun- 
day school  superintendent,  just  a  common 
man  or  woman — is  also  a  colaborer  with  Christ. 
Where  is  my  field  of  labor?  Do  you  ask  that? 
It  is  where  you  are  every  day. 

Day  school  teacher?  Yes.  You  need  not 
preach,  but  you  must  live  a  life  whose  every 
action  shows  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Christ 
and  wish  to  make  others  around  you  the  same. 
The  day  school  teacher's  place  is  preeminently 
one  where  character  and  conduct  count  for  far 
more  than  words.  If  a  pupil  asks  you,  "What 
makes  you  so  gentle,  thoughtful,  patient,  help- 
ful, no  matter  how  much  we  try  you?"  one 
word  will  be  sufficient  answer — Christ. 

Are  you  an  employer  of  men  ?  You  can  help 
solve  the  problem  of  the  unrest  of  the  world 
by  a  life  that  reflects  daily  the  life  of  Jesus. 
That  is  as  good  a  way  of  crying  "Be  recon- 
ciled to  God"  as  the  world  knows.  Duty  done 
by  those  you  employ,  duty  in  the  matter  of 
working  hours,  of  wages,  of  kindly  considera- 
tion, would  be  better  to  them  than  a  sermon, 
and  better  to  you  than  dividends.  There  can  be 
no  greed  in  a  heart  that  is  coworking  with 
Christ.  No  selfishness.  No  hardness.  No  re- 
fusal of  sympathy  to  the  needy.  "Put  your- 
self in  his  place"  is  the  law  of  Christ. 


4.  The  greatest  honor  God  ever  conferred  on 
a  human  soul  is  this  of  coworking  with  him  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Let  us  pray  that 
we  may  be  worthy  of  it  with  a  soul-filling 
worthiness. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


May  12,  1912 

THE  SOULS  WHO  DARE 
Topic — The    value    of    initiative.    II.  Kings 
13  :i4-i9- 

Wise  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 
.ture  was  the  old  Hebrew  sage  who  wrote, 
"All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray."  It  did 
not  take  a  philosopher  to  perceive  the  straying 
tendency  in  man;  the  significant  observation  is 
that  men  stray  just  as  sheep  stray.  Everybody 
knows  how  that  is;  especially  in  the  pastoral 
East  is  the  figure  clear  :  One  adventurous  sheep 
— usually  an  old  ram — goes  out  of  bounds,  and 
after  him  follows  the  whole  flock.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  bellwether,  in  this  country,  is 
based  on  knowledge  of  this  tendency  to  follow 
a  leader  unreasoningly.  Independence  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  sheep  nor  of  men.  We  go 
astray  sheep  fashion.  Stupid  following  of  some 
leader  is  characteristic  of  most  sinning.  Not 
many  persons  deliberately  decide  on  a  course 
of  sin  and  folly.  Not  reason  and  initiative 
but  blind  trailing  after  somebody  else,  who  in 
turn  is  following  another,  leads  us  into  wrong- 
doing. If  people  had  stronger  personalities 
there  would  be  less  evil. 

He  who  dare  to  think  for  himself  will  also 
.have  to  think  for  many  other  persons. 

Everybody  wants  to  be  "different";  few  of 
us  really  ever  are.  Even  the  picturesque  but 
pathetic  crew  who  affect  curious  garb  and 
absurd  tonsorial  arrangements,  and  pursue  oc- 
cult religions  and  fantastic  fads  in  faiths,  and 
proclaim  themselves  in  rebellion  against  the 
accepted  order,  are  members  of  a  large,  clearly 
defined  and  well  labeled  group.  Their  very 
unconventionality  is  conventional.    This  sort  of 


thing  is  quite  different  from  real  independence 
and  initiative.  The  severe  test  of  intellectual 
liberty  and  courage  is  ability  to  conform  to  the 
major  usages  of  the  sphere  of  life  we  occupy, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  untram- 
meled  personality  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 

There  are  more  persons  worshiping  at  the 
shrine  of  a  modern  idol  called  Conventionality 
than  ever  worshiped  Dagon  or  Ashtaroth. 


The  person  with  courage  enough  to  be  him- 
self may  be  assured  that  he  has  courage  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  other  exigencies  of  life. 

There  are  some  men  and  women  who  live, 
like  the  pioneers  of  the  American  West,  just  a 
few  marches  beyond  the  sound  of  the  steam 
whistle.  They  are  the  breakers  of  new  paths, 
the  Abrahams  of  the  world  ;  and  to  them  man- 
kind is  forever  in  debt. 

The  unconventionality  of  Christ  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  who  live  in  a  land  dotted  with 
church  spires,  and  amid  a  civilization  which 
boasts  itself  as  Christian.  Jesus  was  a  man 
ahead  of  his  times.  Sift  down  the  actual 
human,  social,  political,  ecclesiastical  reasons 
for  his  crucifixion  and  they  come  very  near  to 
being  comprehended  within  the  single  word 
"unconventionality."  The  world  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  Jesus.  He  played  havoc  with 
traditions.  His  initiative  broke  over  many 
ancient  barriers.  He  was  a  new  sort  of  man. 
Because  they  could  not  understand  this  Original, 
and  because  they  thought  he  menaced  the 
accepted  order,  the  Jews  answered  his  inex- 
plicable Personality  in  the  wholly  unoriginal 
fashion  of  putting  him  out  of  the  way. 


The  purpose  to  be  one's  self,  one's  best  self, 
in  life  and  in  labor,  is  the  sure  route  to  initia- 
tive.   

Carey  wrote  a  good  prescription  for  initia- 
tive when  he  said,  "Expect  great  things  from 
God  ;  attempt  great  things  for  God."  A  Chris- 
tian's most  advanced  purposes  for  himself 
are  short  of  God's  possibilities  for  him. 

Christian  work  today  is  in  an  era  of  adjust- 
ment. The  old  ways  and  forms  are  passing. 
Now  how  to  express  the  old  faith  and  the  old 
mission  in  the  speech  and  methods  of  our  time 
is  the  perplexity.  The  gospel  has  not  changed, 
and  the  fundamental  need  of  man  has  not 
changed.  But  the  means  of  presenting  and 
adapting  the  one  to  the  other  have  changed. 
The  new  pioneers  will  be  the  men  who  can 
speak  the  eternal  truth  in  the  language  of  to- 
day. The  message  must  be  conveyed  through 
all  the  modern  avenues  of  approach  to  man's 
mind — and  here  is  a  field  for  the  resourceful 
Christian.   

Broadway  has  seen  the  gospel  preached  on 
illuminated  billboards — and  Broadway  has 
talked.  Nev/  York  City  was  set  to  discussing 
religion,  as  it  has  not  done  for  many  years, 
by  the  Men  and  Religion  advertisements  on 
billboards  and  in  newspapers.  Some  church 
folk  have  thought  the  methods  undignified. 
They  confuse  tradition  with  dignity.  The  mod- 
ern prophet's  "Ho,  ye  I"  is  the  display  adver- 
tisement. Thus  is  overcome  that  formidable 
barrier  of  utter  indifference  which  is  the  first 
great  obstacle  to  getting  a  hearing  for  the 
gospel.  New  and  ever  newer  ways  of  arresting 
the  careless  world's  attention  to  the  things  of 
eternal  import  must  be  devised  by  all  who  have 
a  zeal  for  the  eternally  contemporaneous  king- 
dom of  heaven. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Opportunity  Looms  Large  Among  Laos 

"We  are  facing  here  the  largest  task  that  con- 
fronts any  single  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  Such  were  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  E. 
Bradt  of  Chicago,  district  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  he  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Laos  mission  in  January. 
1  he  field  of  this  mission  is  more  than  half  as 
large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  the  number  of  Laos-speaking  people 
is  estimated  at  14,000,000  to  16,000,000,  and 
no  other  mission  of  any  Protestant  church, 
American  or  European,  is  at  work  among  them. 
Of  this  number  somewhat  over  2,000,000  may 
be  said  to  be  within  reach  of  the  five  existing 
mission  stations. 

Not  until  the  winter  and  spring  of  1909-10, 
writes  Rev.  J.  H.  Freeman  of  Chieng  Mai, 
had  a  missionary  familiar  with  the  Tai  speech 
made  any  extended  tour  in  China's  southern 
provinces.  It  had  been  assumed  that  Chinese 
influences  and  the  Chinese  language  prevailed, 
and  the  members  of  the  Laos  mission  doubted 
whether  their  mission  had  a  definite  respon- 
sibility in  China.  But  the  tours  of  Dr.  Dodd 
and  Mr.  Freeman  revealed  the  numbers  and 
extent  of  the  Tai  or  Laos  race,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  by  the  board,  with  an  added  sense 


years.  To  do  this  will  require  twenty-five 
men  and  women  to  be  added  to  our  force  each 
year.  The  whole  land  of  the  Laos,  this  whole 
vigorous  and  growing  race,  with  a  past  of 
which  it  may  well  boast  dating  back  4,000  years, 
waits  with  its  face  to  the  future.  Who  will 
come  to  claim  them  all  for  the  Saviour  of 
mankind?    Who  will  send?" 

Burmese  Baptists  and  Judson  Centennial 

A  memorial  fund  of  $33,000  for  the  further- 
ance of  missionary  work  is  being  raised  by  the 
Burmese  Baptists  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
Judson's  coming  to  Burma  100  years  ago.  The 
churches  are  responding  nobly,  and  subscrip- 
tions vary  from  3  cents  to  $133.  Many  are 
giving  a  month's  salary.  One  old  Christian 
at  Amherst,  where  Mrs.  Judson  is  buried,  who 
makes  only  $4  a  month,  gave  his  entire  salary 
for  February,  and  the  little  church  of  fifteen 
members,  all  poor,  promised  $40.  There  is  also 
an  effort  on  foot  to  win  30,000  converts  be- 
fore October,  1913.   . 

"I  Will  Cut  Off  the  Idols" 

Not  least  among  the  encouragements  to  greet 
Miss  Katherine  Schaeffer  upon  her  first  visit 
to  outstations  after  her  recent  return  to  Hainan, 


circulating  library  has  been  maintained  for  the 
towns  of  Iditarod  and  Flat,  and  a  reading  room 
kept  open  day  and  night.  This  little  enterprise 
has  been  the  principal  means  of  supplying  over 
5,000  people  with  good  literature,  and  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  have 
teen  many  and  fervent.  If  the  readers  of  this 
paper  could  only  know  what  a  magazine  or 
book  means  to  the  miner  shut  off  from  all 
reading  matter,  the  response  to  this  appeal 
would  be  overwhelming. 

"It  is  my  desire  to  open  a  larger  reading 
room  at  both  Iditarod  and  Flat  next  sum- 
mer— large  enough  to  he  used  for  religious 
meetings,  with  living  rooms  at  the  back.  I 
ask  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  send  me  the 
books  which  they  have  read,  books  of  reference 
and  history,  biographies,  scientific  works,  books 
of  general  literature,  and  the  best  and  latest 
stories.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  overdoing  this 
matter,  for  there  are  other  towns  in  which  I 
would  like  to  establish  free  libraries.  I  also 
need  magazines  and  papers,  the  subscription  of 
which  is  paid.  The  general  books  and  old 
magazines  should  be  sent  in  the  summer  months, 
as  the  amount  of  second  class  matter  which 
reaches  us  over  the  winter  trail  is  very  limited. 

"I  also  need  in  mv  mission  work  three  or 


Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  and  His  "Missionary  Team,"  Iditarod,  Alaska.    With  Such  a  Team  He  "Mushed"  520  Miles  to  Seward  on  His  Wax  to 
Presbytery  at  Cordova,  and  Will  Travel  300  Miles  in  the  Same  Manner  on  His  Return,  from  Fairbanks 


of  obligation  and  privilege,  that  its  mission 
among  the  Laos-speaking  peoples  is  a  much 
larger  undertaking  than  was  supposed  when 
the  work  was  begun. 

In  India,  China  and  Burma  it  is  more  or  less 
true  that  the  area  is  divided  among  people  of 
different  races  and  speech,  each  prevalent 
over  a  limited  area.  But  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  except  for  isolated  "hill  tribes" 
and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  China  sea  peopled 
by  the  Annamese,  the  use  of  the  Tai  speech 
is  practically  universal,  making  the  approach 
to  the  people  much  less  difficult.  Buddhism 
never  crossed  the  divide  east  of  the  Cambodia 
river,  and  consequently  east  of  that  divide  the 
Laos  are  not  Buddhists  and  lack  the  written 
alphabet  and  the  religious  terms  in  use  farther 
west.  Yet  a  full  thousand  miles  away  from 
Chieng  Mai  Dr.  Dodd  was  able  to  talk  quite 
freely  with  the  people  and  do  business  in  the 
market  without  an  interpreter. 

Time  Ripe  for  Immediate  Advance 

The  report  of  the  Laos  mission  for  191 1 
gives  the  number  of  communicants  as  4,412, 
628  of  whom  were  received  on  confession  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  nearly  2,000  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  For  years  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  number  was  steadily  growing  of  those 
who  were  convinced  that  Christianity  is  true 
and  were  only  waiting  for  some  crisis  to  openly 
accept  it.    That  time  seems  now  to  have  come. 

Mr.  Freeman  says :  "The  past  year  saw 
larger  accessions  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mission,  and  almost  every  day  we 
hear  of  new  households  that  have  declared 
themselves  for  Christ.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  present  stations  are  calculated  to 
reach  only  a  fraction  of  the  great  Laos  race. 
Accordingly  the  Laos  mission,  with  its  eyes  on 
these  regions  beyond,  asks  the  church  to  give 
men  and  means  to  open  and  thoroughly  man 
and  equip  one  new  station  a  year  for  fifteen 


China,  was  the  readiness  of  certain  families  to 
part  with  ancestral  tablets  and  idols.  One 
woman  whom  she  had  met  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  again  ten  years  later,  and  with  whom  her 
Bible  woman  had  long  pleaded  faithfully,  al- 
though having  for  years  given  thanks  to  God 
before  every  meal,  continued  to  worship  idols 
and  trust  in  the  merit  gained  by  fasts.  Now 
she  gave  her  the  idols  and  confessed  that  her 
"heart  never  opened"  until  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  she  sat  in  the  little  Nolak  chapel  listening 
to  the  word  preached  by  Helper  Bong. 

More  Books  and  Magazines  for  Alaska 

A  year  ago  The  Continent  published  an  ap- 
peal for  books,  magazines,  etc.,  for  a  free 
reading  room  which  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  the  new  mining  town  of 
Iditarod  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  "The  re- 
sponse was  very  generous,"  writes  Dr.  Young, 
"and  on  my  arrival  at  Iditarod  early  in  July  I 
found  enough  material  already  on  hand  to 
warrant  the  renting  of  a  commodious  cabin 
and  its  fitting  up  for  a  reading  room.  The 
books  and  papers  kept  coming  all  summer, 
sometimes  as  much  as  400  pounds  in  a  single 
mail.  Many  magazines  and  newspapers  were 
subscribed  for  by  friends  in  the  East,  and  these 
htve  been  coming  with  more  or  less  regularity 
all  winter.  About  150  volumes,  put  with  my 
own  small  supply  of  books,  constituted  a  library 
which  has  been  in  rapid  circulation  ever  since. 

"The  magazines  and  newspapers  have  been 
kept  in  the  reading  room  until  they  were  a 
month  or  two  old,  and  then  they  have  been 
given  away  to  eager  readers  far  and  near. 
I  have  thus  distributed  over  three  tons  of  good 
literature.  Some  of  it  has  been  sent  to  road 
houses  along  the  mail  route  toward  Fairbanks 
and  Nome,  and  on  the  Seward  trail.  Many 
have  been  sent  to  the  smaller  towns,  while  hun- 
di-eds  of  magazines  have  been  distributed  to  the 
miners  and  prospectors  in  lonely  camps.  A 


four  portable  'baby'  organs,  and  a  phono- 
graph or  two  would  be  very  acceptable.  Anthem 
books,  sets  of  hymn  books,  male  quartets  etc 
can  all  be  used.  A  little  attention  to  'these 
crying  needs  of  Alaska  would  confer  a  great 
b.essing  upon  many  Alaskans.  Let  the  old 
books  and  magazines  be  sent  by  mail— a  sack- 
ful at  a  time  Address  them  to  me  at  Iditarod, 
Alaska,  and  I  will  see  to  their  distribution 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  cRoom  48) 

—On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Karl  Kumm  used 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  ship  afloat"  as  a  type 
ot  the  wreck  to  befall  Africa  if  the  Sudan 
IS  not  quickly  turned  to  Christ.  He  said  ■ 
Unless  within  a  few  years  we  build  a  chain 
ot  stations  across  the  continent  Moslems  will 
take  the  greater  part  of  Africa."  The  exec- 
utive session  following  was  an  open  meetin<^ 
because  of  the  annual  reports  to  be  given  by  the 
secretaries  and  treasurer.  Among  those  who 
remained  and  enjoyed  these  cheering  reviews 
v/as  the  treasurer  of  Ottawa  Presbyterial  So- 
ciety. 

—The  second  session  of  the  Omaha  inter- 
denominational summer  school  and  conference 
representing  forty  churches,  will  be  held  Tune 
19-25  at  the  University  of  Omaha.    The  home 

n V  n by  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Wells  the  foreign  by  Miss  Frances  B. 
Patterson.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  of  Chicago 
University  will  conduct  the  social  service  con- 

"wT-f  -  Q,^'-  ^T.       ^'^^"^  «Peak  on 

VVhite  Slaves  of  Mormondom."  For  fuller 
information  about  methods  and  conference 
hours  on  Sunday  schools,  temperance,  etc  ad- 
dress chairman  of  publicity  committee,  Mrs. 
J.  tl.  Dodds,  5011  Cuming  street.  Address 
inquiries  concerning  entertainment  to  Miss  Lilly 
M.  Strong,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  nth  street  and  St 
Mary  s  avenue,  Omaha. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Miss  Addams  on  the  Vice  Problem 

A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil, 
by  Jane  Addams.  Commercialized  vice,  com- 
monly termed  the  "social  evil,"  exists  in  all 
American  cities  and  is  contaminating  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Everybody  with  a  human  in- 
terest in  humanity  knows  it,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  citizenship  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  as  things  seen  and 
burned  into  the  consciousness  to  stir  it  to  ac- 
tion. Men  and  women  often  indifferently  re- 
mark that  vice  will  effect  its  own  end,  in  time, 
but  it  won't.  Its  recruiting  powers,  acting  upon 
a  still  primitive  human  nature,  insure  its 
perpetuation  and  spread,  unless  ignorance, 
despair  and  an  aloof  faith  in  regard  to  it  give 
way  to  concerted,  vigorous  efforts  to  destroy  it. 
Miss  Addams,  who  knows  the  naked  truth  about 
the  larger  phases  of  this  whole  disturbing  prob- 
lem, offers  an  extraordinary  array  of  data  to 
support  her  conviction  that  it  can  and  will 
be  solved  by  the  new  conscience  which  is  de- 
veloping. Her  book,  with  its  frank  statements, 
startling  revelations,  clear-headed  suggestions 
and  heart-moving  sympathy  of  viewpoint,  is  a 
torch  with  which  every  thinking  citizen  should 
be  armed  for  a  crusade  against  the  dark-cov- 
ered evil  at  which  it  is  aimed.  As  an  educa- 
tional weapon  it  is  incalculably  valuable.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  anyone  could  read  this  little 
volume  and  not  be  driven  to  persistent  action 
in  the  cause  of  the  race.  Miss  Addams  con- 
fines her  judicial  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
the  actual  experiences  of  investigators  and  the 
authentic  stories  of  white  slaves.  While  show- 
ing that  tightening  economic  conditions  are 
predominantly  responsible  for  the  moral  break- 
down of  working  girls,  and  that  for  the  same 
reason  young  men  are  forced  to  defer  mar- 
riage, she  does  not  suggest  any  important  means 
whereby  these  conditions  can  be  ameliorated. 
One  fears  that  she  pins  too  much  faith  to  or- 
ganized movements,  branch-cutting  legislation 
and  the  idea  of  a  new  conscience.  For  it  is 
hardly  disputable  that  the  social  evil  is  a  reflex 
of  human  nature,  and  human  nature  is  in  large 
part  what  improvable  conditions  make  it.  To 
get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  involves  a  radical 
economic  change  to  which  the  author  refers  in 
a  few  vague  phrases.  However,  many  things 
can  be  done  by  the  church,  state,  philanthropy 
and  the  combined  forces  of  aroused  citizens  to 
prune  the  far-reaching  branches  of  the  evil 
tree.  Some  of  Miss  Addams's  statements  touch- 
ing the  relation  of  medical  science  to  the  dis- 
eases referable  to  the  ancient  evil  do  not  recog- 
nize the  established  other  side  of  specific  ques- 
tions. But  in  the  circumstances  she  is  war- 
ranted in  assuming  this  attitude.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

New  Fiction 

ZuLEiKA  DoBSON,  by  Max  Beerbohm,  is  Mr. 
Beerbohm's  first  attempt  at  a  novel  and  might 
be  characterized  as  an  adventure  in  absurdity 
— if  it  be  fully  understood  that  its  absurdity  is 
unique  and  delectable.  The  heroine,  a  con- 
jurer who  drives  the  whole  body  of  Oxford  stu- 
dents to  suicide,  is  made  thus  unattractive : 
"Her  neck  was  imitation  marble.  Her  hands 
and  feet  were  of  very  mean  proportions.  She 
had  no  waist  to  speak  of."  [John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Lone  Adventure,  by  Halliwell  Sutcliffe, 
occurs  in  the  romantic  days  of  the  Jacobean 
rebellion.  It  is  good,  heartening  romance, 
quaint  and  canny,  brave  and  chivalric,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  country  and  the  cause ;  and  one 
who  has  loved  Sir  Walter  will  delight  in  this 
story  of  the  bonny  Stuart  prince  and  his  loyal 
supporters.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

Cap'n  Joe's  Sister,  by  Alice  Louise  Lee, 
brings  one  a  breezy  whifiF  of  the  ocean  around 
the  little  fishing  island,  as  well  as  acquaintance 
with  the  most  delightful  little  woman,  her 
kindly,  irresponsible  brother,  Cap'n  Joe,  and 
their  fisher  folk  comrades.  [Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

The  Heart  of  Life,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain, 
translated  by  Alys  Hallard,  is  a  joy  to  read 
because  of  the  large  measure  of  charming  per- 
sonality which  the  author  shares  with  us.  It 
is  not  merely  a  novel,  but  her  impressions  of 


people  and  things  as  she  wanders  about  in 
Baden,  St.  Gervais,  Lausanne,  Chateau  de 
Mortin,  Paris  and  Territet ;  and  always  there 
runs  through  her  pleasant  philosophizing  the 
story  of  two  of  her  young  friends  whose  love 
has  met  partial  shipwreck  but  is  brought  finally 
into  safe  haven.  [E.  P.  Button  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Hero  and  the  Man,  by  L.  Curry 
Morton.  A  stirring  story  of  the  development 
of  a  western  town,  the  leading  spirit  in  which 
is  a  strong  personality  who  aflFords  the  heroine 
"material"  for  a  novel.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company,  Chicago.    $1.25  net. 

The  Maker  of  Opportunities,  by  George 
Gibbs.  A  rather  inconsequential  novel  dealing 
lightly  with  the  foibles  of  a  certain  set  of 
New  York  society.  It  will  best  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  "hammock  reader."  [D. 
A.ppleton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

The  Problem  of  Freedom,  by  George  Herbert 
Palmer.  It  is  in  no  evasive  spirit  that  the 
veteran  Harvard  philosopher  tackles  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  man  is  a  free  agent. 
He  does  not  believe  in  a  capricious  universe 
or  in  an  anarchical  constitution  of  the  soul 
of  man.  Hence  he  is  bound  to  believe  in  causa- 
tion as  the  necessary  ground  of  all  our  action. 
But  where  the  materialist  only  embraces  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  causation,  Mr.  Palmer  protests  that 
man,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  he  has  to 
build  ideals,  may  place  himself  in  another 
category  of  cause  and  effect  than  the  material. 
This  realm  is  that  of  "antesequential  causa- 
tion," as  he  terms  it,  where  the  ideal,  though 
placed  in  the  future  and  quite  unachieved,  yet 
becomes  an  efficient  cause  which  dictates  man's 
conduct.  The  conception  is  worked  out  frankly, 
none  of  its  difficulties  ignored,  and  full  justice 
is  done  both  to  deterministic  arguments  and  to 
other  theories  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Self-Investment,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  this  well  known 
and  popular  writer.  Its  style  is  clear,  its  ad- 
vice sound,  its  aim  high — but  it  is  not  the 
highest ;  its  philosophy  is  a  distinct  poaching 
on  Mrs.  Eddy's  preserves.  It  may  be  that 
"optimism  will  drive  out  pessimism,"  but  any 
optimism  not  based  upon  God's  will  and  grace 
is  nerveless.  Life  as  we  have  found  it  is  not 
subjective  but  objective,  and  the  invalid,  the 
prodigal  and  the  lost  woman  need  something 
that  will  reach  deeper  than  a  mental  process 
affirming  that  they  were  "created  in  the  image 
of  perfection."  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1. 

The  Makers  and  Teachers  of  Judiasm,  by 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  is  the  most  recent  addition 
10  Professor  Kent's  series  published  under  the 
title,  "The  Historical  Bible."  It  contains  the 
historical  sources  in  a  correct  English  transla- 
tion for  the  period  between  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians  in 
586  B.  C.  and  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
in  4  A.  D.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  none 
of  the  volumes  of  the  historical  Bible  was 
more  needed  than  this  one.  [Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Under  World  and  the  Upper,  by 
Charles  A.  Starr,  is  a  study  of  redemption — a 
good  second  to  Harold  Begbie's  "Twice  Bom 
Men."  We  cannot  have  too  many  such  books 
in  a  day  when  the  supernatural  origin  of  our 
faith  or  the  reality  of  conversion  is  called  into 
question.  Here  are  "greater  works"  than 
physical  miracles,  taking  place  before  our  very 
eyes.    [Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Israel's  Prophets,  by  George  L.  Petrie,  is 
an  interesting  and  helpful  study  of  those  to 
whom  the  whole  religious  world  owes  much. 
The  author  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and 
was,  we  believe,  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  civil  war.  [Neale  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Christian  Ethics  and  Modern  Thought,  by 
Charles  F.  D'Arcy.  This  is  a  compendious 
exposition  of  an  important  subject  based  upon 
recent  scholarly  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  author,  the  bishop  of  Down,  distinctly 
grounds   Christian  morality   in   the  teachings 


of  Jesus,  and  more  particularly  in  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  manual  assumes  a  most  vital  relation 
between  religion  and  morality.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York.    40  cents  net. 

Socialism  and  Democracy 

The  Essentials  of  Socialism,  by  Ira  B. 
Cross.  The  merit  of  this  book  is  the  compact 
and  intelligible  way  in  which  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  modern  socialism  are  expounded  in 
their  proper  proportions  and  relations.  In 
speaking  of  the  "great  man"  theory  of  history 
Dr.  Cross  says  that  the  return  of  historians 
to  that  theory  has  been  "due  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  the  prevailing  popularity  of  Nietzsche's 
philosophy,  and  to  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  New  Thought,  Christian  Science  and  allied 
movements."  That  Nietzsche  may  have  had 
some  hand  in  this  change  is  not  to  be  denied  ; 
but  that  Christian  Science  or  New  Thought  has 
affected  the  philosophy  of  history  is  rather  hard 
to  believe.  And  that  Christianity  is  not  con- 
sidered worth  mention  as  contributing  to  this 
result  is  also  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

GoD  and  Democracy,  by  Frank  Crane,  seeks 
to  show  "how  the  idea  of  democracy  is  alter- 
ing the  idea  of  God."  While  Mr.  Crane  cannot 
be  accused  of  flippancy,  his  book  is  not  alto- 
gether of  vital  import.  [Forbes  and  Company, 
Chicago.    50  cents. 

Miscellaneous 

The  House  of  Harper,  by  J.  Henry  Harper, 
Reminiscences  of  a  century  of  publishing, 
written  by  "one  of  the  family"  who  promises 
at  the  outset  to  omit  all  dry  statistics  and  not 
to  denude  the  family  tree  of  all  its  foliage, 
is  bound  to  be  of  great  and  vital  interest  to  all 
concerned  in  the  progress  of  American  litera- 
ture. The  house  of  Harper  is  the  oldest  of 
our  publishing  houses.  Its  ninety-five  years  of 
activity  have  been  linked  with  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  literature — Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Hardy,  Bulwer,  Charles  Reade,  Du  Mau- 
rier  and  many  others.  And  this  record  of 
those  associations,  entertainingly  interspersed 
with  the  most  readable  anecdotes,  is  one  that 
its  founders  may  well  be  proud  of.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.    $3  net. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Lyof  N.  Tolstoy. 
With  the  exception  of  several  posthumous  works 
which  have  recently  been  published  for  the 
first  time,  these  fourteen  volumes  include  every- 
thing that  Tolstoy  has  written,  from  "War  and 
Peace"  to  "Resurrection."  They  are  printed 
on  thin  paper,  have  photogravure  frontispieces, 
are  easy  to  handle,  and  the  translations  are 
made  by  such  competent  authorities  as  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole  and  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  From 
many  standpoints  it  is  the  most  excellent  edi- 
tion we  know  of.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company,  New  York.  Each  $1  net;  per  set 
$14  net. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia AND  the  Old  Southwest,  by  Katharine 
B.  Judson.  The  fascinating  folk  lore  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  southern  deserts  of  the 
Pacific  coast  is  here  reproduced  in  sixty-nine 
charming  sketches.  The  book  is  highly  credit- 
able to  publishers  and  author.  [A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company,  Chicago.    $1.50  net. 

Books  Received 

Norse  Tales  Retold  for  Little  Children  and 
Others,  by  Ritza  Freeman  and  Ruth  Davis. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

Wendell  Phillips:  The  Faith  of  an  Ameri- 
can, by  George  Edward  Woodberry.  Printed 
for  the  Woodberry  Society,  New  York. 

How  to  Excel :  For  Teachers  in  the  Sunday 
School,  by  Dwight  Edwards  Marvin.  Frederick 
H.  Hitchcock,  New  York. 

Prayer  Changes  Things,  by  S.  D.  Gordon. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  35 
cents  net. 

The  Crow's  Nest,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Flor- 
ence E.  Nicholson.    Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 

Manual  of  Navigation  Laws,  by  Edwin  M. 
Bacon.    A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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In  the  Wake  of  the  Sunset 

A  Presbyterian  College  at  Albany,  Oregon— Its 
Need  and  Its  Future  —  An  Investment  in  Lives 

BY  JOHN  A.  OFFORD 


IT  IS  A  CURIOUS  sensation  to  stand  in  an  empty  college 
building  during  vacation  time.    Vacancy  becomes  accentuated 
as  one  thinks  of  the  busy  scenes  of  the  school  terra.  The 
very  walls  seem  to  be  listening  for  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
voices,  waiting  expectant  for  the  time  to  come  again  when  they 
can  echo  to  the  hum  and  bustle  of  active  school  work. 

Some  little  time  ago,  3,000  miles  away  from  the  desk  at  which  1 
am  writing,  I  stood  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Albany  College,  Albany, 
Oregon,  and  went  up  the  wide  staircase  and  into  the  various  class 
rooms.  Under  such  circumstances  one  is  apt  to  think  of  the  trooping 
students  who  have  passed  through  them  during  the  forty-five  years 
or  more  since  the  college  was  established;  of  their  hopes  and 
ambitions,  of  their  struggles  to  secure  an  education  which  should 
fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life ;  of  their  after  careers — many  of  them 
securing  and  holding  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness,  welding  that 
which  they  got  in  Albany  College  into  the  life  of  the  state  and  the 
nation.  Education  at  this  institution  has  ever  been  religious,  for  it 
is  a  Presbyterian  college,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  always 
stood  steadfastly  for  religious  education,  such  as  is  recognized  by 
leading  men  of  today  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  life  work, 
wherever  that  may  be  carried  on  and  in  whatever  profession  or 
business. 

Early  Beginnings  of  Chregon  Presbyterianism 

Presbyterianism  has  been  strong  in  Oregon  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  famous  Marcus  Whitman  and  Dr.  Gray,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  perilous  journey  which  so  nearly  failed  of  its  purpose, 
and  would  indeed  have  utterly  failed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fore- 
sight and  determination  of  the  heroic  leader.  The  first  Protestant 
mission  was  established  in  Oregon  in  1836  by  Dr.  Whitman,  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake 
skirted  the  coast  of  what  is  now  one  of  our  leading  western  states. 
Oregon  has  been  in  the  sisterhood  a  little  more  than  fifty-three 
years.  Since  the  year  1859  the  growth  of  Oregon  has  been  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  an  energetic 
and  industrious  people.  Roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  is  to  be  found  in  one-third  of  its  area  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains.  Looking  at  the  map  one  sees  this  portion  con- 
tains many  places,  but  there  is  only  one  large  city.  Portland  with  its 
suburbs  has  a  population  of  about  250,000.  Towns  and  villages  of 
from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  are  common.  Albany  itself 
boasts  of  some  6,000.  It  is  a  clean,  healthful,  prosperous-looking 
place.  To  its  credit  and  to  that  of  Linn  county  both  are  "dry," 
and  such  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  either 
the  city  or  county  returning  to  the  dominance  of  the  saloon.  This 
fact  makes  Albany  a  desirable  place  for  a  college  with  which  is 
linked  the  name  of  that  stalwart  and  honored  Presbyterian,  Edward 
R.  Geary — a  thorough  believer  in  and  eloquent  expounder  of 
Christian  education. 

Firat  Start  of  College  Made  in  1866 

The  first  college  building  was  erected  in  1866.  A  plan  of  enlarge- 
ment was  necessitated  in  1892  and  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  $17,000. 
To  this  day  the  improved  building  has  been  in  use,  although  the 
trustees  long  since  realized  that  more  ample  accommodation  both 
as  regards  building  and  campus  and  proper  quarters  for  the  faculty 
should  be  secured.  The  need  is  pressing  at  this  time  and  a  new  and 
fine  plot  some  little  distance  from  the  old  home  has  been  purchased. 
Here  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  college  which  shall  not  only  be  ade- 
quate to  care  for  the  150  students  now  attached  to  all  departments  but 
for  the  many  more  who  need  what  Albany  has  to  give  and  who 
will  gladly  surrender  themselves  to  its  influence  if  the  way  be 
opened.  Such  is  the  situation  as  related  to  possibilities  and  ad- 
vantages that  it  would  be  a  pity  indeed  if  Albany  College  were  not 
set  forth  on  the  road  to  a  much  larger  sphere  of  influence  wherein 
she  may  fully  justify  the  ambitions  of  those  who,  knowing  the  sur- 
rounding conditions,  see  a  splendid  future  for  this  institution  which 
has  its  roots  already  firmly  fixed  in  a  place  the  physical  advantages 
of  which  are  unquestioned. 

The  territory  which  Albany  College  serves  is  one  that  is  going 
forward  with  rapid  strides.    Its  industries  are  vast  and  varied,  and 


these  are  drawing  within  the  borders  of  the  state  numbers  of  people, 
thus  adding  to  a  population  which  is  by  no  means  sparse.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  money  in  Oregon.  Its  industries  of  lumber,  mining, 
fishing,  agriculture  and  fruit  growing  have  made  the  state  famous, 
even  with  the  long  distance  land  transportation  which  has  prevailed. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  the  commerce  of  the  state 
will  undoubtedly  be  increased.  Portland  is  a  wealthy  city,  and 
generously  her  citizens  have  contributed  to  good  causes  within 
their  home  state.  There  is  probably  not  one  Presbyterian  church 
throughout  its  area  that  Portland  has  not  helped,  and  she  asks  no 
financial  assistance  for  her  own  charities  and  religious  enterprises. 
This  being  the  case,  some  may  ask:  "Is  not  Oregon  able  to  support 
Albany  College?"  Did  one  only  superficially  examine  the  extensive 
output  of  advertising  literature  in  which  the  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment are  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colors  he  might  come 
hastily  to  some  such  conclusion.  But  that  conclusion  would  be  wide 
of  the  facts,  for  all  this  enterprise  and  push  and  all  these  golden 
opportunities  demand  capital  in  order  that  development  may 
continue. 

A  Challenge  to  Adequate  College  Prox^ision 

The  whole  wondrous  growth  becomes,  if  one  reads  between  the 
lines,  a  challenge  "to  see,  to  know,  to  consider  and  to  understand" 
how  well  founded,  adequately  equipped,  alert  and  far-reaching 
must  be  any  attempt  to  provide  for  the  young  people  of  the  growing 
state  an  educational  propaganda  which  can  stand  the  test  No 
meager  provision  will  suffice.  It  must  be  generous,  well  ordered  and 
prompt.  Now  is  the  time  for  Albany  College  to  be  put  in  a  position 
of  strength.  Now  is  the  time  for  an  adequate  endowment  to  be 
established  that  this  worthy  institution  may  march  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  country  where  her  lot  has 
been  cast.  There  is  money  in  Oregon  and  money  is  needed ;  but  the 
position  of  so  new  a  country  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
East  with  its  solid  fortunes,  accumulated  to  a  large  extent  in 
bygone  days.  It  is  to  the  East  that  Albany  College  must  look  for 
a  large  measure  of  support.  Every  rosv-cheeked  apple  from 
Oregon  which  graces  the  table  of  luxury  in  the  East,  every  foot 
of  lumber  which  comes  thither  from  her  forests,  and  every  bit  of 
ore  from  her  mines  practically  makes  the  same  demand;  and 
shall  one  of  her  representative  institutions  for  religious  education 
be  neglected?  Here  is  a  finer  opportunity  for  investment  in  young 
men  and  young  women  than  any  merely  commercial  enterprise  af- 
fords. Albany  College  seeks  to  build  into  the  lives  of  its  students 
that  sterling  character  which  shall  make  of  itself  a  practical  ex- 
hibition in  the  professional  and  business  life  of  the  state.  It  is  in 
the  West  that  new  social  and  political  ideas  gain  the  strongest  hold 
upon  the  people;  and  that  these  may  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
Christian  civilization,  enterprises  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Western  life  and  which  make  for  Christian  culture  must  be  sus- 
tained. We  look  to  the  western  portion  of  these  United  States 
for  a  marvelous  expansion,  bespoken  by  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  shall  not  look  in  vain. 
Whether  or  no  this  expansion  shall  be  permeated  with  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  largely  depends  upon  the  support  given  to  institutions  of 
learning,  which  are  themselves  exponents  of  Christian  education. 

The  Specific  Needs  That  Are  to  Be  Met 

There  is  not  space  at  ray  disposal  to  present  further  argament. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  one  who  knows  well  that 
great  western  country,  James  J.  Hill,  has  munificently  promised 
$50,000  toward  an  endowment  of  $250,000,  provided  the  full  amount 
is  secured.  There  is  already  in  hand,  or  pledged,  about  $90,000, 
so  that  the  amount  needed  is  $110,000,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
secured  by  January  1,  1913.  Albany  College  deserves  to  succeed 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  this  sum,  and  Presbyterians  and  others 
should  not  fail  to  give  her  what  she  needs  in  order  that  her  good 
work  may  be  carried  on  unhampered  and  that  she  may  realize  her 
ambition  to  serve  the  people  of  her  state  to  her  fullest  capacity. 
Further  information  will  be  furnished  by  President  H.  M.  Crooks, 
or  by  the  College  Board,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  college  rests, 
and  pledges  or  gifts  for  the  special  purpose  mentioned  may  be 
sent  to  either. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


[Writers  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
't'ords  is  an  acceptable  maximum.  Communi- 
cations of  greater  length  will  be  cut  down, 
or  will  be  returned  if  marked  "in  full  or 
not  at  all."'\ 

A  Socialist's  Criticism 

In  The  Continent  of  April  11  I  find  yovtr 
front  page  devoted  to  an  exemplary  article  on 
criticism,  but  I  find  you  get  into  the  meshes 
with  feet  and  both  hands  on  your  next  page 
yourself.  To  me,  a  convicted  believer  that 
socialism  offers  the  only  principles  of  economic 
freedom,  who  after  years  of  listening  to 
sermons  is  debating  whether  the  church  is  not 
in  truth  economic  rather  than  religious,  your 
srticle  is  quite  a  surprise.  I  had  not  supposed 
your  paper  would  be  partisan,  and  from  your 
first  page  I  braced  myself  to  read  "fair"  articles. 

Milwaukee's  election  is  "significant,"  you  say. 
Did  you  think  the  election  "significant"  when 
there  were  more  Socialist  votes  than  ever  before 
in  that  city?  Did  you  think  it  significant  when 
your  avowedly  bad  political  lot,  "political  rings," 
you  say,  joined  together  in  order  to  resume 
their  rotten  pace  as  before  they  were  put  out? 

Now  I  insist  that  I  desire  to  be  "fair"  ;  per- 
haps you  are  fair,  so  I  am  going  to  submit 
this  article  to  you.  It  will  be  published  if 
you  do  not  publish  it,  but  I  ask  you  in  fair- 
ness to  publish  it  in  justice  to  socialistic 
principles.  Is  it  "fair"  for  you  as  an  editor 
to  write  in  a  church  publication  an  article 
tooth  and  nail  against  socialistic  principles? 
Answer,  please. 

You  state  that  Milwaukee  never  did  adopt 
socialism.  Did  you  mean  to  infer  that  it  did? 
You  certainly  do,  but  did  any  socialist  so  an- 
nounce that  socialism  would  be  adopted  there? 
Or  did  they  not  tell  you  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fully  adopt  it?  Was  the  "criticism"  of  Mayor 
Seidel  based  on  justice,  was  it  just?  Did  you 
look  into  it  to  see?  If  so,  name  that  criticism. 
If  socialistic  principles  were  adopted,  so  far 
as  possible,  as  professed  by  the  Socialists,  were 
you  "fair"  in  making  your  statement?  Please 
state  what  "people"  you  mean  when  you  say 
"they  saw  nothing"  to  justify  continuing  an 
"experiment." 

Now  about  the  "flag."  What  does  the  red  flag 
stand  for?  What  does  "Old  Glory"  stand  for? 
Compare  the  two  emblems  and  tell  me  which 
you  like  the  better.  Which  is  the  more  stain- 
less? You  will  please  be  so  kind  as  not  to 
forget  the  sins  of  slavery  atoned  for  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  churches  and  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Do  you  find  anything  against  the  red  flag? 
Answer  me  candidly,  please,  have  not  the  large 
interests  as  a  rule  in  past  history  made  the 
flag  a  subterfuge  for  their  wrongdoings? 

Now,  brother,  in  conclusion,  please  try  and 
be  fair;  do  not  be  partisan  in  a  religious  paper. 
Notice  whether  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
comes  nearer  Jesus  than  the  red  flag,  and  tell 
us  why  the  churches  do  seem  to  cling  to  the 
classes — are  unprogressive,  and  why  have  they 
not  won  what  Jesus  would  have  them  win  so 
that  these  bad  things  would  have  been  cor- 
rected. I  am  sorry,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  with  an  example  beyond  criticism  2,000 
years   must   still  find  failure. 

A.    B.  HOLLOWAY. 


Socialist  Vote  Increased 

I  claim  the  right  to  criticise  an  editorial 
which  appeared  Aprill  1 1  on  the  city  election  of 
Milwaukee.  You  evidently  published  the  com- 
ment on  socialism  with  a  degree  of  gusto. 
I  believe  that  a  religious  paper  should  publish 
the  whole  truth  and  not  suppress  any  part 
thereof. 

You  say  the  outcome  was  intensely  disap- 
pointing to  the  Socialists  and  must  check  the 
boast  of  steady  growth  of  socialism,  by  which 
you  mean  your  readers  to  understand  that  the 
Socialist  vote  has  fallen  off.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  increased  over  the  vote  of  two  years 
ago  by  3,200  votes.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  two  opposing  tickets  to  the  Socialists, 
Democratic  and  Republican.  This  year  it  took 
the  ccmbined  strength  of  the  two  to  defeat  the 


Socialist.  You  say  a  "nonpartisan  organization 
was  formed"  against  the  red  flag  of  socialism. 
Instead,  it  was  a  bipartisan  organization — it 
was  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans against  the  Socialists,  and  the  Socialists 
never  assumed  for  a  moment  that  they  out- 
numbered the  combined  strength  of  the  two. 
When  it  takes  the  combined  vote  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  defeat  the  Socialists,  don't 
you  think  there  is  something  doing  along 
socialistic  lines?  C.  W.  Cook. 


The  Calling  of  the  Disciples 

Dr.  Holmes  comments  on  the  lesson  for 
March  10:  "The  company  of  men  actually 
called  so  far  numbered  only  four,  and  this 
was  their  first  day  of  service."  According  to 
the  most  approved  harmonies  of  the  gospels 
Ihe  number  of  actually  called  disciples  at  this 
time  certainly  exceeded  four,  and  this  was  not 
their  first  day  of  service.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  none  of  the  synoptic  gospels  were 
written  by  men  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the 
early  ministry  of  Christ.  Matthew  was  not 
called  until  some  time  after  the  date  of  this 
lesson.  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  from  second- 
hand information.  John  was  the  only  one  of 
them  who  had  been  with  Jesus  through  his 
whole  ministry.  As  he  wrote  at  a  later  date  he 
was  probably  familiar  with  the  other  gospels, 
for  he  seems  to  supplement  their  deficiencies, 
and  has  left  out  of  his  own  gospel  the  great 
bulk  of  statements  found  in  the  others,  ninety- 
two  passages  being  peculiar  to  John,  and  only 
eight  concordant  with  the  other  gospels.  John's 
testimony  is  therefore  unimpeachable  as  to  the 
first  year  of  Christ's  ministry.    .  . 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  definite  "call"  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  privileges  of  disciple- 
ship.  There  is  no  record  of  more  than  six 
being  called  or  invited  to  become  disciples  of 
Jesus,  but  at  one  time  he  sent  out  seventy  dis- 
ciples to  preach.  The  choosing  of  the  twelve 
apostles  from  among  this  large  number  of  dis- 
ciples was  a  very  different  matter  from  this 
'so-called  "call  of  the  first  disciples,"  and 
occurred  later.  George  H.  Patch. 


Against  the  Individual  Cup 

I  have  been  trying  hard  to  suppress  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  which  has  been  aroused 
in  my  heart  over  "the  individual  cup"  adver- 
tisement in  The  Continent.  First  of  all,  it  is 
unbecoming  for  any  follower  of  the  Christ  to 
stoop  to  anything  that  resembles  the  misuse  of 
the  holy  communion  vessels,  using  them  to 
promote  commercial  enterprise  for  material 
gain.  Secondly,  my  heart  actually  aches  over 
the  expression  of  a  dear  brother,  who  will 
place  himself  before  the  world  saying,  "I  would 
sooner  dispense  with  the  communion  than 
use  the  old  service,  which  is  so  unsanitary." 

How  awful  this  expression  !  As  though  Christ 
were  erring  and  unwise  when  he  chose  and  said, 
"This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood, 
which  is  shed  for  you."  I  wonder  whether  the 
disciples  brought  up  the  question  of  sanitary 
or  unsanitary?  Christ  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  unsanitary  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup  with  a  Judas.  Oh,  these  modernists,  these 
modernists  !  They  forget  that  our  pious  parents 
have  grown  old  in  age  and  strong,  firm  and  im- 
movable in  this  essential  oneness  of  using  "this 
cup,"  that  centralizes,  making  us,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  says,  "all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  turning  away  from  "the  cup"  individual- 
izes and  promotes  the  feeling  of  "holier  than 
thou,"  wiser  than  the  Christ,  laying  the  em- 
phasis on  "my  method,"  "my  cup,"  as  is  re- 
vealed in  the  declaration  of  the  modernists, 
who  would  sooner  dispense  with  the  com- 
munion than  use  the  old  service. 

Take  away  the  cup  and  soon  the  crucified 
Christ  will  be  taken  from  us  and  the  atone- 
ment will  be  submerged  in  the  individual  com- 
munion glass  of  which  the  tempter  will  com- 
mand you  to  produce  your  own  nourishment 
as  he  did  when  he  tempted  Christ,  whereupon 
he  received  the  answer :  "It  is  written,  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

Julius  F.  Schwarz. 


The  Girl  in  Domestic  Service 

H.  L.  B.  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  carefulness  in  conserving  sympathy  for 
working  girls  as  well  as  for  his  prudence  in 
concealing  his  real  name.  In  McClure's  Maga- 
zine Jane  Addams  states  that  most  fallen  girls 


come  from  domestic  service,  and  cites  the 
federal  report  on  "Women  and  Child  Wage 
Earners  in  the  United  States"  as  authority. 
Both  the  report  and  the  article  referred  to  give 
the  reasons  why  domestic  service  furnishes  the 
chief  recruiting  ground  for  the  door  of  vice. 
The  facts  are  against  H.  L.  B.  The  wages 
paid  domestics  are  not  "ample."  Such  girls  are 
usually  shut  off  from  social  advantages.  They 
have  little  fellowship  with  girls  of  their  own 
age  and  sympathies.  Their  chance  in  later 
years  of  having  a  home  of  their  own  under 
desirable  conditions  is  much  less  than  with 
other  girls.  An  ample  wage  would  have  to  be 
large  to  make  compensation  for  these  disad- 
vantages, to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity  for 
culture  which  such  conditions  make  almost  im- 
possible. This  "ample"  wage  of  H.  L.  B.  for 
poor  girls  would  hardly  make  provision  for 
old  age  with  reasonable  comforts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  provision  against  sickness  and  helping 
care  for  others,  as  is  often  necessary. 

There  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
intelligent  young  women  who  earn  a  living 
do  not  take  H.  L.  B.'s  advice.  They  naturally 
stek  their  own  best  good.  Some  doubtless  make 
mistakes  in  this,  but  when  people  as  a  class 
follow  a  certain  course  it  does  not  show  to  our 
advantage  to  make  off-hand  criticisms. 

G.  C.  Porter. 


We  "Chuckle"  and  Close  the  Debate 

The  belated  comment  on  jingly  hymns  looks 
to  me  like  "reductio  ad  absurdum."  In  the  vast 
volume  of  revival  hymns  it  is  very  easy  to  find 
such  quotations  ;  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  find 
hymns  of  real  worth.  The  controversy  on 
Woodrow  Wilson's  unwise  attack  on  hymnology 
has  served  one  good  purpose.  It  has  called 
forth  talent  of  a  high  order  on  both  sides. 

"Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere"  never  gained 
such  a  place  in  the  church  hymnal  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  attack  it  so  fiercely.  Whittier 
wrote,  "I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
their  fronded  palms  in  air."  Mrs.  Hemans 
wrote,  "There  is  a  land  mine  eye  has  seen  in 
visions  of  enraptured  thought."  St.  John's 
vision  of  heaven  fails  to  tell  us  where  it  is. 
Our  Saviour,  to  comfort  his  apostles,  said, 
"I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  but  did 
not  locate  it.  It  may  be  on  an  island,  or  it 
may  be  in  Alcyone,  as  my  dear  friend.  Dr. 
Barnard,  imagines  it  is.  We  cling  to  our 
Saviour's  promise ;  that  "somewhere"  we  shall 
meet  our  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before. 

This  much  I  have  felt  moved  to  write.  If 
it  is  too  belated  just  give  one  more  of  your 
good-natured  "chuckles"  and  chuck  it  into 
your  v/aste  basket.  George  W.  Palmer. 


Lax  Law  Enforcement 

The  mine  disaster  at  McCurtain,  Okla.,  in 
which  so  many  good  people  lost  their  lives,  is 
only  another  lesson  in  misgovernment.  What 
are  state  mining  inspectors  good  for?  What 
are  mining  laws  good  for  ?  Will  we  repeal 
them  because  they  can't  be  kept  ? 

It  seems  as  though  after  so  many  years  of 
mining  such  things  should  not  happen  so 
often.  Are  we  people  going  to  sit  by  and 
trust  all  to  those  in  authority  or  are  we  going 
to  take  a  part  in  making  things  better. 

D.  McRuER. 


Would  Not  Be  Too  Gentle 

I  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  special 
plea  for  the  Romish  hierarchy  contained  in 
the  earlier  part  of  your  first  page  leader  of 
a  recent  issue.  It  seems  as  though  it  were 
time  for  the  true  church  of  Christ  to  separate 
itself  from  that  sink  of  iniquity.  We  have 
had  honeyed  words  long  enough,  and  Rome  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  this  country  in  claim- 
ing for  itself  superiority  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral matters. 

They  have  driven  the  Bible  from  our  schools 
and  show  their  venom  against  it  in  South 
America,  where  they  are  in  power,  by  making 
public  celebration  of  burning  it.  There  may  be 
many  excellent  people  among  the  Romanists, 
but  the  institution  itself  is  founded  in  all 
iniquity,  and  both  in  its  history  and  its  pres- 
ent activities  it  shows  that  it  deserves  the  same 
condemnation  that  Christ  pronounced  against 
the  Pharisees :  "O  generation  of  vipers,  how 
can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?"  It 
does  not  deserve  to  be  considered  a  Christian 
institution,  for  it  is  making  the  word  of  God 
of  none  eflfect  by  its  traditions.  It  is  tied  up 
to  all  manner  of  iniquities  and  corruptions. 
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For  a  good  part  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  life 
I  have  watched  its  stealthy  and  serpentlike 
proceedings  in  gaining  sympathy  and  favor 
among  God's  people,  and  lately  it  is  becoming 
more  bold  and  disclosing  more  openly  its 
purpose  to  seize  control  in  this  country,  over- 
riding our  laws  and  putting  the  will  of  the  pope 
in  supreme  control,  spiritually  and  politically. 

Gentle  words  and  actions  are  praiseworthy 
where  you  are  dealing  with  honorable  people, 
but  immediately  after  Christ's  mstruction, 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  comes  his 
warning,  "Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  .  .  .  they  rend  you."  Let  us  be  wise  while 
there  is  time.  T.  H. 


The  Christian's  Duty  Toward 
the  Social  Evil 

(Continued  from  page  dop) 

because  in  the  place  kept  by  her  mother  the 
little  girls  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pretending 
that  they  were  related  to  people  whose  names 
they  had  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  as  I 
had  figured  as  a  hypothetical  relative,  she 
knew  my  name  and  address.  The  girl's  story, 
which  she  gave  me  most  reluctantly — it  was 
corroborated  afterwards  by  government  officials 
— revealed  that  she  had  been  subjected  to  un- 
speakable experiences.  She  is  still  so  simple 
and  childlike  that  she  lay  awake  until  mid- 
night last  Friday  night  to  see  if  she  would  feel 
differently  when  the  clock  struck  and  she  should 
become  16;  and  she  gravely  reported  her  dis- 
appointment the  next  morning. 

Publicity  thus  making  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  women  have  entered  the  hideous  life 
against  their  own  volition,  it  inevitably  dis- 
closes the  existence  of  a  widespread  commerce 
organized  for  the  profits  of  men.  The  man  who 
owns  the  house,  the  one  who  deludes  the  girls, 
the  one  styled  her  "protector,"  the  agent  who 
supplies  her  clothing — all  exploit  her,  each  for 
his  personal  gain.  Even  the  women,  who  from 
the  days  of  Babylon  have  reaped  large  profits, 
are  now  becoming  merely  the  paid  agents  of  an 
organized  business  much  as  a  saloonkeeper 
is  engaged  by  a  brewery.  The  girl  upon  whom 
all  this  activity  rests — young  for  the  most  part 
— stands  in  the  middle  of  a  complex  system 
which  she  does  not  understand.    On  the  other 


hand,  these  commercial  organizations  are 
obliged  continually  to  trump  up  business  in  order 
to  secure  enough  men  to  make  their  business 
profitable ;  and  they  lure  them  through  alcohol 
and  all  vicious  devices  designed  to  stimulate 
the  senses. 

The  success  of  this  business,  which  in  Chi- 
cago pays  its  promoters  $15,000,000  a  year, 
is  founded  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  self-right- 
eousness of  the  decent  citizen,  and  it  continues 
to  capture  girls,  to  debauch  young  men,  to 
spread  disease  and  to  corrupt  city  politics  be- 
cause good  men  do  not  consider  it  part  of  their 
religious  obligation  to  face  it  openly  and  to 
undertake  its  abolition.  The  Christian  church 
cannot  hope  to  eradicate  the  social  evil  until 
it  is  willing  fairly  to  make  it  the  test  of  its 
religious  vitality  ;  to  forget  its  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, to  drop  its  cynicism  and  worldliness,  to 
go  back  to  the  method  advocated  by  Jesus  him- 
self for  dealing  with  all  sinners — including  not 
only  the  fallen  woman  but,  we  are  bound  to 
believe,  even  those  men  who  live  upon  her 
earnings  and  whom  we  call  every  foul  name. 
The  method  of  Jesus  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  sheer  forgiveness,  the  overcoming  of  the 
basest  evil  by  the  august  power  of  goodness,  the 
overpowering  of  the  sinner  by  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  his  brother  man,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  long  intrenched  evil  by  the  concerted  good 
will  of  society. 

New  Publicity  Points  Way  to  Attack 

The  new  publicity  in  regard  to  prostitution 
in  itself  forces  the  church  into  radical  action. 
Understanding  of  the  sinner  has  ever  been 
essential  to  his  forgiveness ;  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions has  ever  preceded  social  reforms.  If  it 
is  discovered  that  the  brothels  are  filled  with 
overfatigued  and  underpaid  girls,  then  it  is 
obviously  the  business  of  the  church  to  secure 
legal  enactment  which  shall  limit  the  hours  of 
labor,  fix  a  minimum  wage  and  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  young  people  may  be 
permitted  to  work.  If  it  is  found  that  the  army 
of  girls  and  men  required  in  this  vile  business 
is  constantly  recruited  from  the  young  heed- 
lessly looking  for  pleasure  in  vicious  dance 
halls,  on  crowded  excursion  boats,  in  careless 
amusement  parks,  then  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  church  to  guard  and  cleanse  these  pleasures 
and  to  provide  others  free  from  dangers. 
If  the  new  publicity  continues  to  disclose  on 


the  one  hand  the  enormous  number  of  little 
children  who  are  pushed  into  an  evil  life 
through  the  very  congestion  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation, and  discloses  on  the  other  hand  the  large 
number  of  young  people  in  dreary  country  com- 
munities who  are  drawn  into  vicious  practices 
through  sheer  reaction  from  the  monotony  and 
grayness  of  their  lives,  then  a  nationwide 
church  in  the  crowded  city  must  advocate 
measures  to  lessen  the  sensational  evils  of  over- 
crowding, and  in  the  village  it  must  offer  social 
organization  to  all  the  solitary  young  people 
of  the  countryside.  If  it  is  made  clear  that 
youth  is  ensnared  because  of  its  ignorance  of 
its  most  fundamental  facts  of  life,  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  promote  public  in- 
struction for  girls  and  lads  which  shall  dignify 
sex  knowledge  and  free  it  from  all  indecency. 
If  it  is  found  that  degenerate  children  born 
of  diseased  and  vicious  parents  become  an  easy 
prey  for  the  brothel,  it  is  clearly  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  church  to  challenge  all  applicants  for 
marriage  and  to  work  out  through  modern 
agencies  the  admonitions  of  the  Hebrew  teachers 
as  to  the  responsibility  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

Society  like  the  individual  always  finds  the 
contemporary  test  most  difficult,  while  it  easily 
boasts  of  those  already  past.  It  is  unduly  con- 
fident of  the  future,  while  it  too  often  tails  to 
meet  the  test  which  faces  it  at  a  given  moment 
and  which  alone  can  reveal  its  genuine  courage 
and  sincerity. 

All  over  the  world  are  traces  of  a  changed 
attitude  toward  the  social  evil.  Not  only  are 
American  cities  recommending  restrictive  meas- 
ures looking  toward  final  abolition  but  European 
cities  such  as  Vienna  are  doubting  the  value 
of  their  long  established  regulations  and  are 
therefore  logically  facing  the  same  conclusion. 
The  medical  profession  is  abandoning  its  cen- 
tury old  position  of  secrecy  and  connivance. 
Leading  educators  are  at  last  urging  adequate 
instruction  for  all  youth.  Shall  not  the  church 
accept  the  challenge  and  bear  a  valiant  part  in 
this  modern  crusade?  The  call  has  come  not 
from  a  holy  hermit  who  had  conquered  tempta- 
tion through  withdrawal  from  the  world  into 
a  solitary  place,  but  from  a  multitude  of  warm- 
hearted youth  who  from  our  streets,  "paven 
with  peril,  teeming  with  mischance,"  still 
eagerly  clamor  for  a  world  made  fit  and  fair 
for  their  budding  life  ! 


A  College  Contributor's  View  of  Board  Policy 


THE  CRITICISM  of  the  College  Board 
by  "Inquirer"  and  the  reply  by  Dr. 
MacCracken  open  a  question  of  great 
interest  in  the  church.  I  am  not  a  clergy- 
man, nor  am  I  connected  in  any  capacity 
whatever  with  any  educational  institution,  ex- 
cept as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  College 
Board,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  at 
least  three  of  the  colleges  under  its  care. 

To  my  mind.  Dr.  MacCracken  states  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world  for  upholding  "In- 
quirer's" contention. 

I.  He  explains  that  "in  this  day  of  large 
things  those  men  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion .  .  .  will  be  likely  to  employ  as  their 
agent  only  an  organization  whose  resources 
are  large  enough  to  place  its  permanence  and 
stability  beyond  question.  In  other  words, 
these  business  men  are  desirous  of  retaining 
for  the  College  Board  the  advantage  which  a 
bank  with  a  million  dollars  of  capital  has  over 
a  bank  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of 
capital." 

It  would  be  a  fairer  comparison  to  liken  the 
College  Board  to  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
system  of  manufacturing  establishments.  They 
stand  in  the  position  of  such  a  board  determined 
to  invest  almost  all  of  its  working  capital  in  a 
huge  reserve  fund,  using  only  the  small  earn- 
ings of  such  an  investment  for  maintaining  old 
equipment  and  building  new  plants,  holding  the 
capital  for  some  vague  future  emergency,  or 
for  some  fancied  prestige  acquired  through  the 
possession  of  large  funds.  Each  of  their 
newer  branch  plants,  established  under  their 
own  direction  in  the  most  desirable  business 
districts,  rightfully  expects  its  fair  share  of 
the  working  capital  of  the  concern,  invested  in 
a  thoroughly  equipped  plant.  But  the  "con- 
sistent policy"  of  these  dignitaries  in  the  far- 
off  central  offices  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
various    establishments   to    struggle    along  in 


crowded,  insufficient  buildings,  often  of  clap- 
trap construction,  with  poor  machinery,  crippling 
the  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  who  must 
turn  out  work  of  an  inferior  grade  in  one  or 
perhaps  all  departments,  because  of  poor  equip- 
ment and  insufficient  money  to  pay  skilled 
workmen.  In  addition,  he  is  expected  by  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  opportunities  for 
business  to  be  found  in  his  district,  and  the 
great  future  of  the  plant  if  it  were  stable,  and 
well  manned,  to  attract  investors  from  out- 
side for  the  branch  project  by  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  "central  office"  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  field — although  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge  that  while  the  general  man- 
agement has  come  into  recent  possession  of 
large,  unincumbered  sums  of  money  for  the 
use  of  its  branches,  it  refuses  to  materially 
strengthen  their  condition ! 

I  know  that  if  I  ran  my  own  business  on 
these  principles — although  it  is  of  a  magnitude 
many  times  greater  than  the  amount  which  the 
College  Board  s'early  distributes  to  the  colleges 
— in  a  very  few  years  I  would  be  minus  any 
business  at  all. 

I  have  in  mind  at  present  two  Presbyterian 
colleges  with  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
which  have  the  reputation  in  their  own  states 
which  the  factories  I  have  described  would  ac- 
quire. In  consequence  they  are  a  source  of 
sorrowful  humiliation  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
surrounding  communities,  rather  than  of  pride 
and  enthusiastic  advertisement,  loyal  though 
the  people  are.  If  these  institutions  and  others, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  were  pro- 
vided by  the  College  Board  with  resources  large 
enough  to  place  their  permanence  and  sta- 
bility beyond  question  it  would  seem  that 
"the  men  interested  in  education,  the  most 
costly  of  all  philanthropic  enterprises,"  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  invest  their  funds.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  only  a  few  men  of  rare 


faith  will  assist  a  college  in  its  day  of  small 
things.  Most  of  them  hedge  their  gifts  about 
with  conditions  which  require  that  the  sum  be 
well  up  upon  the  day  of  large  things  before 
any  of  the  money  is  available. 

A  "hundred  thousand  dollars  for  loans  to  our 
colleges  upon  good  security"  may  be  a  fine 
banking  proposition,  but  it  cuts  off  all  in- 
stitutions whose  present  property,  always  of 
comparatively  small  value,  is  secured  against 
mortgaging  by  the  deed  of  its  donors.  Besides, 
a  loan,  even  without  interest,  merely  mort- 
gages the  gift  of  some  future  benefactor.  The 
tendency  of  an  endowed  board  or  of  an  en- 
dowed church  is  to  weaken  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility among  givers. 

2.  Dr.  MacCracken  further  states :  "From 
the  standpoint  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
board  this  policy  has  the  further  advantage  of 
giving  them  a  sense  of  greater  personal  free- 
dom in  asking  for  contributions  to  the  board, 
because  they  know  that  none  of  the  money  for 
which  they  ask  can  be  used  for  their  salaries. 
Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  raise  money  for 
a  public  cause  knows  what  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage this  is  to  the  man  who  makes  the  ap- 
peal." 

Very  true  indeed.  I  have  "raised  money  for 
a  public  cause"  under  just  such  an  advantage, 
and  I  can  appreciate  it.  But  I  never  got  any 
salary  from  any  other  source  connected  with 
the  cause  for  which  I  raised  the  money,  either. 

Very  true  indeed,  I  say  again.  The  men 
who  raise  the  large  percentage,  in  fact,  almost 
all  q/  the  money  for  the  work  of  the  College 
Board,  are  the  college  presidents.  By  "arrange- 
ment and  cooperation"  much  of  the  money 
which  they  raise  goes  through  the  office  of  the 
board  either  directly  or  as  a  church  collec- 
tion designated  for  a  particular  college  in  which 
the  individual  church  has  become  interested 
through  the  personal  work  of  some  college 
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president.  The  money  received  from  these 
sources,  or  simply  reported  as  gifts  by  college 
presidents,  swells  the  sums  recorded  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  board  to  a  figure  that  represents 
"large  things."  These  college  presidents  know 
not  only  the  tremendous  tax  of  raising  money 
at  all,  but  they  have  also  to  meet  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  consciousness  that  many  whom 
they  seek  consider  them  merely  in  the  light 
of  men  asking  charity  for  their  individual  sup- 
port. Most  of  them  do  raise  their  own  salaries, 
to  the  eternal  shame  of  the  church.  It  is  in- 
human to  ask  a  man  to  raise  money  for  the 
endowment  of  any  institution — in  itself  a  great 
tax  nervously  and  physically — and  at  the  same 
time  require  him  to  collect  "on  the  side"  a 
small  alms  here  and  there  for  his  own  support. 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  advantage  indeed 


THERE  IS  A  group  of  churches  in  north- 
eastern Missouri,  forty  in  number,  with 
but  nine  ministers.  Their  membership 
is  of  wealthy  farmers.  Prosperity  is  increasing 
in  the  country.  The  people  are  highly  religious 
in  feeling  and  in  custom ;  but  the  churches  are 
very  weak.  These  churches  have  been  selected 
by  the  various  Presbyterian  agencies  as  a  dem- 
onstration center,  and  the  department  of  church 
and  country  life  is  to  work  out  in  this  territory 
its  philosophy  of  the  country.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  what  methods  we  will  take 
for  the  reconstruction  of  this  body  of  churches. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  consent  of  the 
various  parties  having  authority  over  these 
churches  was  given,  the  churches  themselves 
voting  unanimously  for  the  proposal,  the  de- 
partment set  out  to  survey  the  whole  terri- 
tory. This  survey,  while  not  yet  complete,  is 
far  enough  advanced  to  show  the  conditions 
requiring  improvement.  Rev.  Anton  T.  Boisen 
has  served  as  investigator. 

The  ministers  all  live  in  the  towns.  The  rate 
of  ministerial  support  is  equivalent  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year,  if  it  were  paid  for  full 
time  service  by  each  church  to  its  minister. 
But  each  church  gets,  as  a  rule,  one  Sunday's 
preaching  a  month,  and  therefore  it  pays  a 
fourth  of  the  minister's  living  for  three  hours 
a  month,  or  thirty-six  hours  a  year,  of  his 
time.  Allowing  that  each  minister  makes  a 
number  of  extra  visits  to  the  neighborhood  for 
funerals  and  weddings,  these  churches  are 
getting  very  little  for  their  money.  As  com- 
pared to  the  work  of  an  Eastern  pastor  the 
investment  of  time  is  about  equivalent  to  forty 
days'  work ;  for  which  these  Missouri  churches 
pay  about  a  thousand  dollars.  The  first  thing 
tc  be  done  is  to  locate  ministers  in  the  country 
as  pastors. 

Second  in  point  of  time,  but  first  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  people,  will  be  an  evangelistic 
campaign,  in  which  through  each  of  the 
churches  of  the  presbytery  the  plans  of  the 
department  will  be  presented.  A  leading  pas- 
tor will  carry  on  the  campaign  in  those  churches 
desiring  his  services. 

The  third  feature  will  be  the  presentation 
throughout  the  coming  year  of  the  great  plans 
and  the  best  methods  in  the  church.  Leaders 
of  men's  societies,  organizers  of  men's  brother- 
hoods, teachers  of  cooperative  life  in  a  definite 
program,  will  present  their  causes  and  the  mis- 
sionary interests  of  the  whole  kingdom  will 
be  gathered  in  conferences  for  the  presbytery, 
and  in  definite  local  meetings  intended  to  in- 
struct and  reform  the  individual  member. 

The  fourth  method  will  be  an  association  of 
the  men  of  the  churches,  primarily  the  lay- 
men, in  the  study  of  their  problem  during  the 
coming  year.  This  Missouri  territory  is  rich 
in  personal  character.  The  laymen  of  all  these 
churches  are  strong  men  of  fine  human  stock, 
with  inspiring  national  tradition  behind  them 
and  having  many  things  in  common  among 
themselves.  The  territory  is  strongly  Presby- 
terian. The  denomination  leads  in  that  part 
of  Missouri  and  is  responsible  for  the  religious 
uplift  of  the  whole  section.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  region  is  not  large  and  a  general  acquaint- 
ance prevails  throughout  it.  All  conspicuous 
individuals  are  widely  known — and  a  constant, 
teeming  life  flows  between  the  farm  and  the 
county  seat.  Interests  are  in  common.  The 
people  are  rural-minded  and  in  every  way  the 
whole  region  offers  the  raw  material  of  a 
great  agrarian  religious  enterprise.     The  pur- 


if  they  could  say  that  none  of  the  money  for 
which  they  were  asking  went  to  their  own 
support  1  It  is  a  question  whether  that  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  the  handful  of  salaried  of- 
ficers of  the  College  Board  counterbalances  the 
advantage  which  could  be  given  to  the  many 
needy  ones  among  the  fifty-six  college  presi- 
dents working  under  the  board. 

We  know  that  the  administrative  expenses 
of  this  board  are  almost  half  of  what  it  re- 
ceives from  collections,  and  that  they  pay  a 
scale  of  salaries  one-third  to  three-fifths  higher 
than  those  paid  by  the  great  boards  of  the 
church  which  handle  millions  to  their  thou- 
sands. Nor  can  we  see  that  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Boards  are  any  less  efficiently  administered 
than  this  one  is. 

A  College  Board  Contributor. 


pose  of  the  department  shall  be  to  build  up 
through  country  pastors  and  the  leaders  of 
country  life  a  presbytery  strong  in  its  leader- 
ship of  country  people  and  in  its  service  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  experiment  is 
given  three  years  in  which  to  run  its  course, 
and  if  necessary  a  longer  time  is  assured. 

The  department  needs  a  few  resolute  and 
devoted  country  pastors.  They  should  be  men 
not  over  45  years  of  age  and  fitted  both 
physically  and  mentally  to  live  in  the  open 
country.  I  do  not  believe  the  country  pastor 
should  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil  except  in  so  far  as 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  essential  thing  is 
love  of  the  country,  sympathy  with  the  people 
and  a  willingness  to  serve  both  as  student 
and  as  organizer,  economic,  social,  educational 
and  religious. 

The  opportunity  for  leadership  of  men  in  this 
section  of  Missouri  is  extraordinary.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  affairs  national 
and  social,  which  expresses  itself  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  insurgent  movement  in  politics,  and 
on  the  other  hand  in  the  social-economic  agita- 
tion for  a  more  progressive  and  satisfactory  life 
for  common  folk.  The  man  who  has  power  to 
write  or  to  speak  will  find  in  these  Missouri 
churches  his  material  and  his  platform. 


Betty  and  Benjy's  Measles 
Cure 

(Continued  from  page  6i^) 

"Now  what  does  that  mean?"  Betty  thought. 
"Oh,  Benjy,"  she  suddenly  cried,  "tomorrow's 
our  birthday." 

The  twins  were  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  but 
they  managed  to  wait  until  Tom  came  and 
wrote  in  the  book,  "Be  on  the  upper  porch  at 
7  sharp. 

Betty  and  Benjy  thought  the  day  would  never 
pass,  but  it  did.  They  went  to  the  porch  and 
were  surprised  to  see  the  school  out  on  the 
front  lawn. 

The  twins  were  asked  to  let  down  baskets, 
which  they  did,  and  pulled  them  up  again 
full  of  gifts.  Refreshments  were  served  and  all 
had  a  very  nice  time. 

"Why,"  the  twins  said,  "that  was  an  awfully 
nice  party." 

The  next  morning  the  message  that  Tom 
wrote  was,  "Ask  your  mother." 

"Mother,  mother,"  they  called,  "what  is  it?" 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  school  tomor- 
row ?"  she  said. 

"That,"  said  the  twins,  "was  the  best  sur- 
prise of  all."  And  that  is  what  their  school- 
mates thought  when  they  saw  them  back  again 
the  next  day. 

Elizabeth  Reed  (aged  12). 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

Especially  Good 

STRINGS  and  papers  were  off  in  a  jiffy,  and 
with  shouts  of  joy  Betty  and  Benjy  held 
up  for  her  to  see  two  boxes  of  water 
colors.  Inside  of  each  was  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  these  words : 

Busy  as  little  bees  could  be. 
We  paint  both  house  and  tree. 
And  measles,  humph !  they'll  soon  be  chased 
away 

By  this  new  exercise  we  play. 


Nothing  must  do  but  mother  must  go  straight 
downstairs  and  get  some  water  and  papers  so 
that  they  might  begin  right  away.  The  rest  of 
that  day  was  spent  happily,  and  Betty  and 
Benjy  could  hardly  stop  long  enough  to  eat 
their  dinners. 

Betty  and  Benjy  waited  with  great  impatience 
for  Tom  to  come  next  day,  and  Betty  remarked 
that  she  thought  he  must  have  forgotten.  Just 
then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  mother  went  down. 
This  time  she  brought  something  which  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  large,  and  when  the  children 
opened  it,  to  their  great  surprise  they  found 
two  tiny  white  mice  in  a  cage.  One  was  white 
with  a  black  collar,  the  other  being  pure  white. 
The  children  were  quite  happy,  and  the  mice 
played  around  them  much  as  kittens  would. 

When  grandpa  came  he  announced  that  they 
would  be  well  in  a  day  or  so  now,  and  at 
this  Betty  puckered  up  her  face,  and  climbing 
up  on  his  knee  exclaimed :  "Oh,  grandpa,  I 
don't  want  to  get  over  the  measles  yet,  I  has 
too  good  a  time." 

He  laughed  at  this,  saying  that  he  might  give 
them  to  her  again  some  time  if  she  was  real 
good. 

As  they  were  watching  for  Tom  to  come  the 
next  afternoon,  they  saw  quite  a  few  of  the 
school  children  coming  up  the  road,  and  they 
wondered  what  they  were  coming  this  way  for, 
but  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Tom  didn't  come,  and  the  children  wore 
cloudy  faces  when  mother  came  up  next  time. 
It  being  their  first  night  to  go  downstairs  to 
supper  she  dressed  them  in  their  white  suits 
and  took  them  down.  There  were  no  lights, 
and  Betty  and  Benjy  wondered  at  this,  but  just 
then  the  lights  came  on,  and  to  their  great 
delight  the  parlor  was  full  of  guests. 

They  spent  a  happy  evening,  and  this  was  the 
last  of  the  cures,  for  the  children  had  been  so 
happy  with  these  things  that  they  had  for- 
gotten about  the  measles. 

Margaret  E.  Steer  (aged  14). 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

HOW  SURPRISED  Betty  and  Benjy  were 
at  finding  a  whole  company  of  soldiers, 
six  tents  and  a  cannon  in  each  package ! 
The  soldiers  were  made  of  cardboard,  and 
painted.  They  had  a  flap  in  back  to  hold 
them  up,  but  would  fall  over  easily.  The  tents 
were  made  of  a  round  piece  of  paper,  with  a 
piece  cut  out,  and  the  two  edges  glued  together. 
The  cannon  was  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  up  and  gluing  it.  A  pin  was 
put  in  a  cork.  The  cannon  was  fixed  on  spool 
wheels  and  the  cork  put  in  one  end,  and  a  mar- 
ble in  the  other  was  shot  out  by  pressing  the 
pin. 

To  play  the  game,  they  lined  their  soldiers 
in  two  sides,  each  one  eight  feet  from  the 
other  side.  The  soldiers  on  the  other  side 
must  be  knocked  down  with  the  marble  cannon 
balls.  When  one  is  knocked  down  he  is  dead. 
The  side  which  succeeded  in  knocking  down 
all  the  other  side  before  all  his  side  was 
knocked  down  won  the  battle. 

Betty  and  Benjy  played  all  day  and  at  night 
went  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  struck  the  bed. 

The  next  morning  Betty  and  Benjy  could 
hardly  wait  for  their  mother  to  bring  up  the 
breakfast  tray,  and  on  which  she  also  brought 
the  second  "dose"  of  the  Measles  Cure.  After 
breakfast  they  opened  the  bundles  and — lo ! 
and  behold  !  What  should  they  find  but  a  whole 
menagerie  of  peanut  animals,  made  by  taking 
pins  and  using  them  for  legs,  while  the  peanuts 
served  as  bodies.  The  twins  had  great  sport 
giving  circuses  and  making  the  animals  do 
tricks.  I  think  they  enjoyed  this  "dose"  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  first. 

The  next  day  what  should  come  but  a  little 
toy  town,  with  cardboard  houses  and  stores 
all  arranged  on  a  cardboard  ground.  All  day 
long  they  played  house,  grocery  store,  tailor 
shop  and  meat  market  in  order.  Betty  de- 
clared this  the  best  "dose,"  while  Benjy  liked 
the  soldier  game  and  the  circus.  Tonight  they 
went  to  sleep  dreaming  of  school,  for  tomorrow 
they  were  to  go  back  to  school.  So  we  will 
leave  Betty  and  Benjy  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Harry  L.  Bird,  Jr.  (aged  12). 

Chicago,  IlL 

Honorable  Mention 

Margaret  Christian,  Marie  Martin,  Helen 
Baker,  Helen  Victoria  Johnson,  Helen  Daney 
Lockard,  Charles  Harrison  Dwight,  Mabel  Mary 
MacMinn,  Florence  Radley,  Nancy  M.  French, 
Sylvia  M.  Jillson,  Evelyn  May  Northrop,  Ruby 
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THE  GOAL  IS  IN  SIGHT 

Before  the  General  Assembly  Meets 
we  hope  to  Consummate  this  Plan 

An  investment  that  combines  the  greatest  possible  security, 
the  largest  justifiable  returns,  and  the  farthest  reaching 
results  along  missionary  lines 

ANNUITY  GOLD  BONDS 

OF  THE 

WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 


Issued  in  Denominations 

of 

$500-$l,000-$5,000.- 

Paying  Interest  to  the 
Annuitant  from 

5^0  to  10% 

according  to  age 


This  issue  is  limited  in  amount,  and  so  attractive  have  these 
Bonds  been  to  those  who  have  investigated  their  security, 
purpose  and  returns  that  very  few  remain  to  be  disposed  of 

If  this  interests  you,  let  us  send  you  fuller  information.  It  is  a 
great  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  THE  CHURCH 
without  diminishing  your  present  income.  In  fact  it  may 
increase  it 

IV rite  to-aay  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 

F.  M.  BRASELMANN,  Treasurer 

124  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia 


Shafer,  Woodford  Fisher,  Dorothy  Mateer, 
Violet  Colyn,  Latimer  Reed,  Helen  Kingsley 
Smith,  Mary  Margaret  Davis,  Robert  D. 
Hemans,  Jennie  Atkins,  Willa  Evans,  Jessie 
Mouden,  Ruth  E.  Miner,  Jean  MacMinn,  Ruth 
Cornell,  Edward  Balfour,  Grace  Cornell,  Lois 
Jones,  Jean  Hanna,  Isabel  McCool,  Anna  M. 
D.  Jillson,  Helen  McMurtrie  Rickert,  Ora  Coy, 
Dorothy  Pierce,  Margaret  Leinbach,  Florence 
Ryburn,  Maurice  Lipschulz,  Ruth  R.  Walker, 
Mary  Cowan  Broady,  Eleanor  Stevens,  Maurine 
Hall,  Claire  McMurray,  Herbert  Hughes,  Henry 
Yaeger,  Robert  D.  Moore,  Jean  Waterbury. 

Dear  Young  America  :  Your  "cures"  have 
been  so  delightful  that  they  have  made  the 
editor  wish  you  had  been  her  classmates  when 
she  had  the  measles.  And  she  is  not  surprised 
that  Betty  and  Benjy  were  almost  sorry  when 
the  cures  had  made  them  well  enough  to  go 
back  to  school. 

You  have  improved  very  much  in  your  story- 
writing,  and  the  editor  was  happy  to  see  both 
new  names  and  familiar  ones  among  the  con- 
testants. She  was  sorry,  however,  that  some 
of  you  forgot  to  give  your  age,  thus  barring 
out  stories  which  otherwise  might  have  stood 
bigh  among  the  prize-winners.  You  will  not 
forget  this  the  next  time — also  paragraphs. 
Some  of  you  were  careless  in  that  respect. 


Immortality  in  the  Poetry  of 
Robert  Browning 

(^Continued  from  page  610) 

Looking  at  the  bodies  of  three  poor  suicides 
in  the  Paris  morgue  he  reflects  optimistically, 

"That  v/hat  began  best  can't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 

And  yet  forever  lives  like  these  suicides,  even 
if  they  finally  decide,  "It's  wiser  being  good 
than  being  bad,"  must  suffer  loss.  Their  pun- 
ishment for  wandering  will  be  that  they  will 
always  be  so  much  farther  off  from  the  goal 
than  if  they  had  never  strayed. 

■"The  past  is  past  and  lost,  ' 
However  near  I  stand  in  his  regard. 
So  much  the  nearer  had  I  stood  by  steps 
Offered  the  feet  which  rashly  spurned  their 

help. 
That  I  call  hell." 

With  such  a  faith  in  immortality  as  this 
study  of  his  poems  has  revealed,  no  wonder 
Browning  in  his  last  poem,  the  epilogue  to 
"Asolando,"  should  reveal  this  confident  and 
fearless  outlook  toward  the  future : 

"At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep 
time. 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free. 
Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools  think, 

imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you 
loved  so, 
Pity  me  ? 

"Oh,  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken  1 
What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  un- 
manly. 

Like   the   aimless,   helpless,   hopeless   did  I 
drivel 
Being — who  ? 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep   to  wake. 

"No,  at  noonday,  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work 
time. 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer ! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back,  as  either 
should  be, 

'Strive  and  thrive.'     Cry,   'Speed — fight  on, 
fare  ever 
There  as  here  !'  " 


Seattle  Women  to  Aid  Japanese 

The  woman's  presbyterial  society  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Presbytery  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Bethany  church,  Seattle,  April  9. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  all  day  and  even- 
ing, and  reports  of  the  work  were  encouraging. 
Four  new  societies  were  organized  the  past 


year  and  there  was  an  increase  of  156  members. 
There  are  now  twenty-one  societies  and  592 
contributing  members.  Two  societies  doubled 
their  membership.  Twenty-four  mission  study 
classes  were  reported.  Contributions  were 
$2,639. 

For  the  coming  year  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  reach  the  Japanese  residents,  of  whom 
there  are  now  about  9,000  in  Seattle  alone. 


Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  received 
during  the  year  which  closed  March  31  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  From  churches  $115,647.95, 
individuals  $6,273.96,  interest  from  invested 
funds  $100,756.88.  miscellaneous  $896.71,  un- 


restricted legacies  $88,373.84.  Total  $311,949.34. 

In  addition  to  this  handsome  amount  there 
has  been  received  for  the  permanent  fund  ac- 
count $35,127.25,  making  a  grand  total  of  $347,- 
076.59.  The  board  has  paid  out  to  the  2,252 
families  on  the  roll  during  the  year  $260,722.19, 
and  has  closed  the  year  without  debt. 


The  missionary  home  on  furlough  is  often 
met  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  him- 
self and  family  during  the  summer  months. 
Mountain  Rest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Missionary  Society  at 
Lithia,  Mass.,  is  a  place  where  helpful  condi- 
tions amid  the  beauties  of  the  Berkshire  hills 
are  to  be  found. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COIVIIVIUNION  CUPS 


UNBREAKL\BLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  {patented)  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk— no  wiping  or  polishmg  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtHtS  on  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  free 

trial"  plan.  Communion  services  are  duty  free. 

U  PAtE  INDIVIDUAL  COUyUNION  CUP  CO.    ||3  Tyndall  Ave^  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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From  Various  Fields 


Washington 

Six  were  recently  received  into  Cashmere 
church,  making  the  number  received  since  last 
fall  seventy-one,  thirty-nine  on  confession.  The 
interest  in  personal  work  has  greatly  increased. 
There  have  been  no  extra  services,  but 
there  has  been  a  special  covenant  of  prayer 
made  among  some  of  the  members.  This 
greatly  stimulated  the  good  work. 

First  church  of  Sedro-Woolley  is  growing 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  new  pastor.  Rev. 
Honor  L.  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Wilhelm  is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  who  was  lately  ordained  in 
Seattle  Presbytery.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Coast 
Magazine.  Extensive  repairs  have  been  made 
on  the  manse  and  the  church  is  now  undergoing 
reconstruction.  Mr.  Wilhelm  was  installed 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  Robertson  Macartney  of  First 
church,  Bellingham,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Rhode  Island 

Nineteen  members  were  recently  received  into 
First  church  of  Providence,  making  149  dur- 
ing the  present  pastorate  of  three  and  a  half 
years.  During  the  same  time  liberal  offerings 
were  given  to  the  boards,  and  the  church  also 
raised  in  addition  to  its  own  support  $2,000  tor 
repairs  and  floating  debt,  including  $300 
toward  removing  mortgages  from  Second 
church.  This  church,  which  was  originated 
by  Dr.  John  Dixon  of  the  Home  Board,  will 
celebrate  its  fortieth  anniversary  this  year. 
The  pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Steckel. 

Connecticut 

First  church  of  Hartford,  Dr.  Johnstone  pas- 
tor, has  had  an  abnormally  successful  year, 
eighty-one  members  being  received  and  but 
thirteen  dismissed.  During  the  coming  year  it 
is  planned  to  expend  about  $15,000  on  repairs 
and  improvements  and  $7,000  for  liquidating 
of  a  debt  which  stands  against  the  church 
residence  of  the  minister  and  real  estate  owned 
by  the  church.  Toward  achieving  this  end 
Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York  City  has 
generously  offered  the  sum  of  $6,000,  providing 
the  church  shall  raise  an  equal  amount  by 
December,  1912. 

South  Dakota 

A  brotherhood  was  recently  organized  in  the 
church  of  Hot  Springs  with  thirty-two  mem 
bers.  The  pastor  invited  twelve  of  the  men 
of  the  church  to  a  preliminary  banquet  to  dis- 
cuss plans.  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Hera,  president  of  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  gave  an  address.  E.  H 
Hoffman,  an  elder  of  the  church  and  an  expert 
boys'  worker,  also  spoke.  The  organization 
of  the  brotherhood  followed. 

Wisconsin 

After  three  and  a  half  years  at  Eau  Claire 
Rev.  C.  L.  Koons  has  accepted  a  call  to  First 
church  of  Ashland.  The  Eau  Claire  church 
is  in  good  condition  for  a  new  pastor.  Thirty 
one  members  were  received  the  past  year,  six- 
teen being  young  men.  About  $25,000  was 
spent  on  the  church  and  in  building  a  manse 
during  the  pastorate  just  closed. 

Oklahoma 

Muskogee   First   church  at  the  April  com 
munion    received    ninety-five    members ;  ten 
have  been  added  since,  making  the  total  821 
The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  was  celebrated  on  April  18 

Tennessee 

Rev.  Hubert  S.  Lyle,  pastor  of  New  Provi 
dence  church,  Maryville,  during  the  past  year 
received  139  into  its  membership,  ninety-nine 
on  confession.    The  total  membership  is  625 
the  largest  in  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

Minnesota 

Recently  Howard  Lake  church  received  fif 
teen  members,  ten  on  confession,  largely  the 
result  of  special  sermons  by  the  pastor.  Rev 
.Arthur  A.  Palmer.  In  the  Sunday  school  in 
terest  is  increasing.    It  is  hoped  that  a  suitabl 


Sabbath  school  room  may  soon  be  provided. 
During  the  winter  a  splendid  union  teacher 
raining  class  has  been  maintained  and  taught 
by  the  Presbyterian  pastor. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Presby- 
terial  Missionary  Society  of  Red  River  was 
held  in  Wheaton  last  month.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  delegates  present, 
and  some  of  those  were  obliged  to  endure  a 
twenty-three  hours'  wait  for  a  train,  a  very 
helpful  convention  was  held. 

Arkansas 

Central  church  of  Fayetteville  now  has  over 
300  members.  During  the  year  the  $10,000 
ndebtedness  has  been  fully  paid.  Rev.  M.  L. 
Gillespie  came  to  this  church  three  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

In  the  past  $400  was  the  maximum  salary 
raised  by  the  congregation  of  Gravett.  With 
the  coming  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Browning  last  October 
the  church  pays  $1,000  on  the  pastor's  salary. 
A  new  building  is  in  prospect.  More  than 
forty  members  have  been  added. 

The  two  Presbyterian  churches  in  Morrill- 
town,  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  A.,  have  consummated 
a  union,  the  new  church  going  to  the  U.  S.  pres- 
bytery. Rev.  J.  D.  White,  the  U.  S.  A.  pastor, 
has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the 
union,  though  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
seek  a  new  field. 

First  church  of  Little  Rock  has  come  to  self- 
support  and  now  anticipates  the  erection  of  a 
modern  edifice  to  cost  about  $60,000.  Two 
factors  have  played  tellingly  to  bring  such 
results.  The  first  is  the  pastor.  Dr.  J.  S.  Eden- 
burn.  The  other  is  the  awakening  to  the  sense 
that  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  has  a 
work  to  do  in  this  section,  that  it  wishes  to  be 
fair  and  friendly  toward  all  other  Presbyterian 
bodies. 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Taliaferro  has  taken  charge  of 
the  St.  Joe  and  Batavia  group.  These  are  new 
towns  in  the  Ozarks.  St.  Joe's  population 
in  the  beginning  was  churchless  and  opposed  to 
churches.  However,  a  few  months'  residence  of 
this  heroic  young  "sky  pilot"  has  brought  a 
change  in  sentiment.  Upon  a  recent  visit  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hayes,  synodical  superintendent,  a 
packed  house  petitioned  the  presbytery  through 
him  to  let  them  keep  their  preacher.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Church  Erection  Board  may  see 
its  way  to  make  a  liberal  donation  toward  a 
building  there. 

Iowa 

First  church  of  Sac  City  recently  added 
forty-seven  members,  making  a  total  since  last 
April  of  eighty-six,  sixty-six  by  confession. 
The  pastor  is  Rev.  R.  L.  Barackman. 

Churdan  church  recently  engaged  in  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Redding,  an 
evangelist.  Twenty  professed  conversion,  thir- 
teen uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  annual  reports  of  Third  church,  Sioux 
City,  showed  the  church  out  of  debt,  the  amount 
raised  for  all  purposes  being  about  $4,300. 
Fifty-two  members  were  received  during  the 
year.    Rev.  J.  L.  Howie  is  pastor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Keota  church 
reports  showed  advancements  along  all  lines. 
Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  during  the 
year.  A  friendly  contest  is  in  progress  in  the 
Sunday  school  which  has  increased  the  at- 
tendance more  than  50  per  cent.  Rev.  W.  S 
Harold  has  been  on  the  field  about  eighteen 
months. 

Ohio 

Shelby  recently  held  union  services,  in  which 
seven  churches  united.  It  is  reported  that  over 
1,000  signed  cards. 

Special  services  were  held  for  two  weeks 
in  Dalton,  with  good  attendance.  Fourteen 
united  with  the  church. 

The  reports  show  that  Blue  Ball  church  has 
just  closed  a  good  year.  All  current  liabilities 
were  promptly  met  and  a  standing  debt  of 
nearly  $300  wiped  out.  Eight  members  were 
recently  received. 

Kenton  church  has  received  fifty-two  mem- 
bers within  the  last  quarter.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  the  fruitage  of  union  evangelistic 
meetings  held  under  the  leadership  of  Evan- 
gelist C.  G.  Jordan.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  the  reports  showed 
the  largest  amounts  ever  contributed  to  the 
boards.     Recently   the   brotherhood  fitted  the 
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Cu+YourCoal  Bill  'A*°% 

THREE  REASONS  WHY 

UNDERFEED /gbey// 


CHEER  UP!  What  if  your  coal  bill  was  big  last  winter? 
You  can  reduce  it  to  %  next  winter  by  getting  an 
Underfeed.  How  this  great  saving  may  be  accomplished  is  fully 
explained  in  the  Underfeed  booklet— sent  FREE  on  request.  Thousands 
of  home-owners  the  past  ten  years  have  escaped  high  cost  of  heating 
and  enjoyed  most  satisfactory  heating  results  by  the  installation  of 
an  Underfeed  Furnace  or  Boiler. 


Williamson  Underfeed 

HEATING    'C'  WARM    air.  steam-hot  water 

SYSTEMS  r  UR,NACES  -DOILERvS^ 


The 
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H  EATING 


Three  exclusive  money-saving  features  dis- 
tinguish the  Underfeed  from  all  other  beaters: 
1st  Saving— The  Underfeed  burns  cheap  slack  soft 
coal  and  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft 
coal,  which  yield  in  the  Un- 
derfeed as  much  clean,  even 
heat  as  highest  priced  coal 
burnedin  heaters  of  ordinary 
types.  V<m  save  the  big  dif- 
ference in  coal  cost. 

2nd  Saving — In  the  Un- 

derfeed  coaiis  fed  from  be- 
low. Fire  is  on  top.  Smoke 
anderases,  was  ted  in  ordinary 
heaters,  p-ss  up  through  the 
fireinthe  Underfeed  and  are 
consumed,  producing  7nore 
heat.  Combustion  is  perfect 
—no  smoke,  no  soot,  no  clink- 
ers and  but  few  ashes. 

3rd  Saving— In  the  Under- 
feed, the  fire  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  radiating 
surfaces— \.\\&  exact  reverse  o  f  top-feed  heating  meth- 
ods. This  insures  constant,  adequate,  even  heat, 
thereby  avoiding  frequent  "firing-up."  Alternating 
chill  and  overheat  means  both  discomfort  and  waste 
of  coal.   EVEN  heat  is  ECONOMICAL  heat. 

Onr  Engineering  Department 


Cttt-Out  Vttw  of 
Underfeed  Furnace 


Underfeed  users  of  cheap  slack  soft  coal  tes- 
tify just  as  enthusiastically  as  does  S.  W.  Stanton, 
127  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  who 
uses  hard  coal: 

Seven  tons  of  hackwheat 
coal  costing  $23.80  heated 
four  large  and  six  small 
rooms  which  heretofore 
required  nine  tons  of  chest- 
nut coal  costing  $57.60. 
The  Underfeed  saved  me 
$33.80.  Have  steady  heat 
24  hoars  daily,  few  ashes 
to  empty  and  hut  half  the 
asaal  work  in  caring  for 
furnace."  Underfeed  Boiler 

If  you  are  aboutto  build— if  your  furnace  or  boiler 
is  unsatiafactory—if  you  are  tired  of  dirt-scattering 
stoves  or  grates— write  for  free  furnace  or  boiler  book- 
let and  fac-simile  testimonials,  which  prove  the  un- 
equaled  saving  and  efficiency  of  the  Underfeed. 

is  at  yonr  service.  Heating 
FREE.  Write  for  particulars. 


plans  and  estimate  of  cost  are  1 
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pastor's  study  with  beautiful  bookcases.  U.  S. 
Bartz,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

As  a  result  of  union  evangelistic  services  in 
Fredericlcsburg  about  200  professed  conversion. 
Sixty  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Oregon 

The  following  churches,  founded  and  main- 
tained up  till  now  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, have  become  self-supporting:  Bandon, 
Burns,  Glendale,  Annabel  and  possibly  Willowa. 

By  the  help  of  the  men's  club  of  First  church 
of  Grove  City  a  missionary  has  been  provided 
for  the  Protestant  Indian  students  at  Chemawa. 
Dr.  J.  A.  P.  McGaw  is  the  missionary.  At  the 
close  of  recent  special  meetings  105  students 
signed  decision  cards,  sixty-two  of  them  prefer- 
ring the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  the  day  that  H.  N.  Mount,  D.  D.,  con- 
cluded his  work  in  Eugene  church  four  elders 
were  installed,  four  deacons  were  ordained  and 
forty-two  members  were  received,  sixteen  on  con- 
fession. During  the  last  six  months  Dr.  Mount 
has  welcomed  116  new  members.  S.  B.  Akin, 
recently  deceased,  left  the  church  sufficient 
money  to  clear  the  new  building  from  all  debt. 
Dr.  Mount's  successor  is  William  H.  Parsons, 
D.  D.,  formerly  of  Third  church,  Portland. 


Significant  Week  at  Dubuque 

Last  week  was  marked  by  some  memorable 
days  at  Dubuque  German  College  and  Semi- 
nary. The  fuller  significance  of  the  events  will 
be  presented  at  greater  length  in  next  week's 
Continent.  Nearly  400  visitors  assembled  to 
honor  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  school. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  song  service  on 
Monday  evening  by  the  students'  chorus  under 
Professor  Schumann,  accompanied  by  the  semi- 
nary band  directed  by  Professor  Walz.  On 
Tuesday  the  three  German  presbyteries  con- 
vened, the  board  of  directors  held  its  sessions, 
and  the  president,  C.  M.  Steffens,  D.  D.,  was 
inaugurated.  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.  D., 
of  New  York,  president  of  the  board,  delivered 
the  charge  to  Dr.  Steffens,  and  an  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Dixon  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board.  Dr.  Steffens's  address  told  modestly 
the  story  of  the  school's  great  advance  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  pictured  the  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  Letters  of  congratulation 
were  presented  from  President  Taft,  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  more  than  a  score  of  leading 
educators  and  prominent  men.    J.  F.  Carson, 

D.  D.,  moderator  of  General  Assembly,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  Orations  were  presented  by  H.  A. 
Sinning  and  B.  Marck  of  the  graduating  class. 

Other  participants  in  the  ceremonies,  which 
terminated  Sunday  evening,  included  Doctors 

E.  P.  Hill  and  George  N.  Luccock  of  Chicago, 
J.  F.  Clokey,  A.  C.  Kruse,  Jacob  Conzett,  D. 
Meyer,  F.  W.  Engelke,  A.  E.  Dahlmann,  George 
Schmucker,  George  Zocher,  L.  H.  Hayenga, 
E.  C.  Wolters,  W.  O.  Ruston,  D.  Grieder,  W. 
C.  Laube,  N.  M.  Steffens  (father  of  the  presi- 
dent)  and  others. 


Woman's  Foreign  Board  at 
Baltimore 

The  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  fifth  biennial  assembly,  was 
held  in  Brown  Memorial  church,  Baltimore, 
April  25-26.  Beside  many  visitors  there  were 
present  270  delegates  from  seventy-seven  pres- 
byterial  societies,  with  sixteen  missionaries 
from  eight  foreign  countries  and  two  under  ap- 
pointment. At  the  opening  session  all  were 
welcomed  graciously  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Ramsey 
of  Baltimore  and  acknowledgment  was  re- 
turned by  Miss  M.  E.  Hodges  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  board. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  total 
receipts  of  $189,533 — a  generous  advance  over 
those  of  last  year — not  including  contributions 
which  brought  the  jubilee  fund  up  to  $77,479. 

The  reports  of  the  foreign  secretaries  were 
attractively  presented,  Miss  Rachel  Lowrie 
taking  us  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Missionary," 
while  Mrs.  A.  R.  Perkins  gave  us  a  series  of 
"Foreign  Flashlights."  One  feature  was  the 
introduction  of  the  officers  of  the  board  and  of 
our  representatives  abroad — Mrs.  Loring  Taylor 
(formerly  of  Syria),  Miss  Harriet  Noyes 
(China),  Mrs.  A.  G.  Adams  (Africa).  Miss 
S.  M.  Wherry   (India),   Miss  J.  M.  Samuel 


(Korea),  Mrs.  J.  N.  Wright  (Persia),  Mrs.  F. 
W.  March  (Syria),  Mrs.  Harry  Boyd  (China), 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Fenn,  who  has  to  remain  in  this 
country  while  her  husband  returns  to  China, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Lovell  (China),  Miss  A.  R.  Morton 
(China),  Miss  M.  D.  Morton  (China)  and  Miss 
McCord  (Siam).  From  all  sides  came  the  con- 
viction of  the  opportunity  in  China,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  look  to  an  immediate  campaign  of 
self-sacrificing  financial  effort. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  assembly  was 
a  mission  study  class  led  by  B.  C.  Millikin  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Atkinson  of  Ohio 
led  in  the  young  people's  conference  and  Mrs. 
E.  Boyd  Weitzel  of  the  Philadelphia  board 
presided  at  the  general  conference  Thursday 
morning.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  public 
meeting  was  held.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D., 
presided  and  introduced  Robert  E.  Speer,  who 
spoke  on  "Christ  the  Only  Light." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  nearly  400  people  as- 
sembled for  the  children's  meeting.  Mrs.  John 
Gillespie  and  Miss  Hoskins  of  Syria  were 
the  speakers.  A.  B.  C. 


North  Pacific  Board  of  Missions 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Pacific  Board 
of  Missions  in  First  church,  Spokane,  Wash., 
April  16-19,  a  number  of  missionaries  from 
foreign  fields  took  part.  Delegates  from  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho  and  Alaska  were  pres- 
ent. One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  "The 
World  in  Spokane,"  consisting  of  eleven  booths 
v/hich  presented  scenes  and  customs  prevailing 


in  Africa,  China,  India,  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Syria,  Alaska,  Philippines,  Korea,  Old  Mexico, 
Japan  and  Laos. 


Presbyterianism  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  eighth  annual  yearbook  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  sta'tes  that 
though  there  are  more  than  4,000  Americans 
in  the  city  the  total  attendance  on  an  average 
Sunday  in  the  five  American  churches  is  not 
over  500.  During  the  year  the  church  has  co- 
operated with  other  churches  in  a  number  of 
enterprises,  among  them  being  the  placing  of 
Bibles  in  the  guest  rooms  of  the  hotels.  Ne- 
gotiations are  considerably  advanced  for  the 
iorming  of  a  union  Protestant  church  by  join- 
ing the  First  Presbyterian,  Central  Methodist 
and  the  Christian  churches.  In  case  this  move 
is  successful  the  Presbyterian  edifice  will  prob- 
ably be  used.  The  Presbyterian  membership  is 
ninety-nine.    Rev.  William  B.  Cooke  is  pastor. 


Revival  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  having  a  revival  of 
more  than  ordinary  proportions  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Evangelist  Hart.  It  is  proposed  to 
conserve  the  results  through  a  personal  work- 
ers' league  and  a  Men  and  Religion  program. 
Eight  Northern  Methodist,  six  Southern  Metho- 
dist and  six  Presbyterian  churches  united  in 
building  a  tabernacle  seating  7,000  people.  Mr. 
Hart  by  personal  invitations  in  the  shops  and 
factories  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  hundreds. 
The  conversions  are  estimated  at  1,200. 
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Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Robins  Address  1,700 
Women— Dr.  E.  W.  Stoddard  92  Years  Old— 
iTwo  Reformed  Pastors  Resign. 

No  more  interesting  meetings  were  held  than 
the  women's  gatherings  in  connection  with  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  About 
1,700  women  gathered  in  Fifth  Avenue  church 
ihe  afternoon  of  April  24  and  heard  addresses 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  of  Chicago.  A  Presbyterian  elder  pre- 
sided, former  Congressman  William  S.  Bennet 
of  Fourth  church.  Mrs.  James  S.  Cushman, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
led  the  devotional  exercises.  The  subject  was 
"Christian  Work  for  Women."  At  another 
meeting  the  afternoon  of  April  21  in  Broadway 
Congregational  church  Archdeacon  Thomas  J. 
Madden  of  Liverpool  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Titanic  disaster  was  a  call  to  two 
nations  to  greater  sobriety  of  life  and  conduct. 

Rev.  E.  Blake  McDonald,  who  this  month 
graduates  from  Auburn  Seminary,  has  been 
called  to  be  minister  in  charge  of  Mizpah  chapel 
on  57th  street,  a  branch  of  Central  church. 
Mr.  McDonald  will  succeed  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
Niedermeyer,  now  pastor  of  Adams  Memorial 
church. 

Dr.  William  Carter  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  church  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Dr.  John  M.  Van  Der 
Meulen  has  resigned  at  Hamilton  Grace  Re- 
formed church  to  accept  a  call  to  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Elisha  W.  Stoddard,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Succasunna,  N.  J.,  was  92  years  old  April  23. 
He  and  his  wife  held  a  reception  all  day  in  the 
parish  house.  There,  were  many  callers.  Re- 
ceiving with  them  was  Mrs.  de  Los  Lloyd  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Stoddard. 

Brick  Church  Gives  $1,700  for  Evangelism 
The  offering  at  Brick  church  for  the  New 
York  City  evangelistic  committee  amounted  to 
$1,700. 

Dr.  Chauncey  W.  Goodrich  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  church  in  Paris  preached  April  21 
in  West  Twenty-Third  Street  church.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Mendenhall  pastor. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Jowett  at  Fifth  Avenue  church  eighty-six 
persons  united  with  the  church,  thirty  by  letter. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  held 
April  24.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  work- 
ers' conference  in  connection  with  the  young 
people's  department. 

The  exact  amount  of  money  raised  at  the 
recent  union  rally  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  and  the  Reformed  Classis  of  New  York 
was  $42,280.  All  of  this  but  $300  was  given 
by  Presbyterians  for  Presbyterian  church  ex- 
tension in  New  York  City.  The  rest  was  given 
by  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  their 
church  extension. 

A  "continuation  rally"  of  the  denominational 
women's  missionary  societies  of  New  York  was 
held  April  29  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett.  Montgomery.  A  collection  was  taken 
for  Chinese  famine  sufferers. 

Memorial  to  Dr.  George  Nixon 

Tremont  church.  Dr.  J.  Henry  Hartman  pas- 
tor, recently  installed  a  handsome  octagonal 
I)ulpit  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Nixon, 
for  thirty-three  years  the  pastor.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  parishioners.  Easter  Sunday  seven- 
teen members  were  received,  ten  on  confession. 

Speaking  at  the  New  York  Methodist  Social 
Union  April  22  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  subject  was  "Methodism  and 
Social  Progress,"  said  among  other  things,  "I 
am  a  Presbyterian,  but  I  can't  see  any  more 
difference  between  a  Methodist  and  a  Presby- 
terian than  I  can  between  a  Democrat  and  a 
progressive." 

For  the  Italians  of  the  downtown  West  side 
there  has  been  recently  dedicated  a  commodious, 
well  appointed  institutional  church.  It  is  called 
the  Charlton  Street  Memorial  church.  At  night 
there  blazes  forth  from  the  front  a  large  electric 
cross.  The  building  is  so  constructed  that  dif- 
ferent groups  of  persons  may  meet  at  the  same 
hour  without  interfering  with  one  another. 
Rooms  are  set  aside  for  missionaries,  for 
nurses,  for  industrial  instruction  and  for  recre- 
ation.  On  the  roof  is  a  large  recreation  garden. 

Well  known  women  and  men  of  New  York 


City,  many  of  them  Presbyterians,  have  given 
$100,000  for  a  new  building  of  the  McAll  mis- 
sion in  Paris,  France.  This  will  be  dedicated 
in  June. 


Death  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons 

His  numerous  "children,"  the  colleges 
throughout  America,  will  pay  sincere  tribute 
to  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  who  died  last 
Saturday  at  Hinsdale,  near  Chicago.  The 
philanthropist  had  hoped  to  reach  a  century,  but 
his  92  years  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
sist a  severe  onset  of  pneumonia.  For  a  year 
or  more  he  had  resided  in  a  sanitarium,  living 
on  a  small  income  after  having  given  some 
seven  millions  for  education. 

Though  Dr.  Pearsons  had  never  been  a 
church  member  he  was  firmly  religious  and  in 
his  last  moments  gave  expression  to  his  Chris- 
tian faith  and  assurances.  It  is  said  that  he 
left  no  estate. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Twelve  Training  School  Graduates  —  Third 
Church  Endowment  —  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes 
Speaks— Presbytery's  Ordinations. 

Twelve  young  women  received  diplomas  at 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Presbyterian 
Training  School  held  April  30  in  Forty-First 
Street  church,  at  which  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure 
and  Dr.  G.  N.  Luccock  were  the  chief  speak- 
ers on  the  program.  The  report-  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Alexander  Patterson,  showed  that 
the  school  is  growing  in  size  and  strength. 
Dr.  William  C.  Covert  preached  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  last  Sabbath. 

That  the  church  needs  not  better  intentions 
but  more  efficiency  was  the  central  theme  of 
the  address  of  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  of 
Rutgers  church.  New  York  City,  in  his  address 
before  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  last  Sabbath. 
Dr.  Foulkes  occupied  the  pulpit  of  First  church, 
Evanston,  in  the  morning. 

At  the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  in 
McCormick  Seminary  April  15  the  following 
were  licensed  to  preach  :  William  Hawthorne, 
Jr.,  William  O.  Nagle,  Ira  H.  Pillsbury,  Frank 
B.  Solin,  Samuel  Mclvor,  J.  H.  M.  Wilkie, 
De  Estraye  C.  Boyd,  Royal  C.  Agne,  Franklin 
E.  Allemong.  The  following  were  ordained: 
Horace  F.  Ferry,  William  J.  Mclvor,  Samuel 
Mclvor,  M.  Leroy  Marshall,  John  V.  E.  Berger, 
Ivor  C.  Smith  and  R.  Buell  Love.  Mr.  Berger 
will  be  Dr.  Martin  D.  Hardin's  assistant  in 
Third  church.  Mr.  Boyd  is  pastor-elect  of 
South  Park  church.  An  overture  was  ordered 
sent  to  Assembly  asking  that  officers  of  the 
various  boards  be  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

Presbytery  will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
Assembly  hall  May  6  at  10  a.  m. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  last 
Sabbath  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Martin  D.  Hardin, 
an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  is  being  raised 
for  Third  church.  A  number  of  subscriptions 
have  already  been  received  and  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  en- 
tire sum,  thus  putting  this  church  in  a  position 
where  it  can  efficiently  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  region.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
the  best  in  the  church's  history,  over  100  mem- 
bers having  been  added,  bringing  the  total  to 
1,004.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  who  was  pas- 
tor of  Third  church  for  sixteen  years,  spoke 
last  Sabbath.  Many  former  members  came 
long  distances  to  hear  him. 

Rev.  William  B.  Allison  of  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  addressed  the  ministers  at  their 
meeting  last  Monday  on  the  work  of  the  Protes- 
tant school  and  church  in  the  city  where  he 
is  now  living.  This  work  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected is  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  He  told  a  number  of  incidents  illus- 
trating the  bigotry  and  oppression  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  reported  a  most  encouraging 
growth  of  Protestant  belief  not  only  among 
the  people  of  the  common  and  middle  classes 
but  among  the  well-to-do.  Even  young  men 
preparing  for  priesthood  have  renounced  Cathol- 
icism and  entered  the  Protestant  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allison  are  spending  a  portion  of 
their  three  months'  furlough  in  Chicago,  their 
former  home. 


There  are  several  vacancies  in  home  mission 
and  two  in  self-supporting  fields  in  Grande 
Ronde  Presbytery,  Oregon.  Write  to  Rev. 
Ward  W.  McHenry,  Baker  City,  Ore.,  chair- 
man home  mission  committee. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Dr.  Charles  Wood  at  Social  Union— Woodland 
Church  Raises  Organ  Fund— Many  Causes 
Remembered  by  the  Late  Dr.  Price. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  spoke  on  "The  Twentieth  Century  Chris- 
tian." "There  were  splendid  specimens,"  said 
he,  "of  manhood  on  the  decks  of  the  Titanic 
the  night  of  the  disaster."  He  believes  that 
the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  have  more 
religion  than  those  of  a  former  time.  He  re- 
called when  every  young  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  other  universities  gave  a  prominent  place 
to  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin.  Fol- 
lowing Dr.  Wood  Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings  of  Ger- 
mantown  spoke  on  "A  Man's  Minister  and  a 
Minister's  Man,"  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Laird  of  Frank- 
ford  on  "The  Restless  Spirit  of  the  Age."  The 
union  elected  as  president  Craig  N.  Liggett. 

Dr.  John  D.  Countermine  addressed  the  min- 
isters' meeting  April  22.  His  theme  was  "Hell 
and  Why  People  Go  There."  His  paper  was  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  scriptural  author- 
ity for  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  It 
received  very  general  commendation  as  decisive 
in  establishing  the  truth  of  it.  A  request  for 
its  publication  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Thirty-six  members  were  received  into  Ox- 
ford church,  Rev.  John  Wiley  Francis  pastor, 
April  14.  All  but  two  were  on  confession. 
Twenty-three  came  through  Second  Street  mis- 
sion, under  the  care  of  this  church.  The  first 
anniversary  of  the  present  pastorate  was  cele- 
brated April  21.  The  church  has  just  con- 
ducted an  every-member  canvass,  with  splendid 
results. 

Funds  for  a  new  organ  are  being  raised  by 
Woodland  church.  Rev.  J.  R.  Swain  pastor.  The 
ushers'  association  will  give  the  chimes.  A 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  J.  Stuart  Dickson, 
late  pastor,  will  be  unveiled  May  8.  The  ad- 
dress will  be  by  Dr.  John  F.  Carson. 

Bryn  Mawr  church  is  expecting  its  new  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Mr.  Mutch  from  Scotland,  about 
May  15.  The  manse  is  being  fitted  up  and 
furnished  by  the  congregation. 

Effective  Work  by  a  Men's  League 

Arch  Street  church.  Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels  pastor, 
which  had  an  encouraging  accession  at  the 
April  communion,  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  work  of  the  men's  league,  a  number  of 
its  members  meeting  on  Friday  nights  and 
going  out  two  by  two  to  call  on  the  people  of 
the  district. 

Bethesda  church.  Rev.  J.  H.  MacArthur  pas- 
tor, has  entered  upon  a  campaign  to  raise 
$7,000  this  year  over  and  above  current  ex- 
penses, for  the  purpose  of  canceling  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  repairs.  The  church  year 
closed  with  a  balance  of  $400,  due  to  the 
substitution  of  the  weekly  envelopes  for  the  pew 
rent  system.  An  increase  of  $300  to  the  pas- 
tor's salary  was  voted. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  James  Price,  for  so  many 
years  pastor  of  Twelfth  U.  P.  church,  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  church  receives 
$5,000  for  its  endowment  fund,  and  the  church 
itself  $2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building; 
$1,000  each  is  left  to  the  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Ministerial  Relief  and  Church  Ex- 
tension ;  $500  and  manuscript  books,  pamphlets 
and  scrapbooks  are  given  to  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society. 

Union  tabernacle  Sunday  school,  of  which 
Thomas  S.  Stewart  is  superintendent  and  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter  pastor,  has  just  celebrated  its 
sixty-eighth  anniversary.  It  enrolls  1,312  mem- 
bers, 420  of  whom  are  members  of  the  church. 
The  school  raised  $1,750  last  year. 

Rev.  Harvey  T.  Casselberry,  formerly  engaged 
in  work  among  seamen  in  this  city  and  for 
eight  years  pastor  of  Ocean  City  church,  N.  J., 
recently  died,  aged  43.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  Casselbery  of  Collingswood,  N.  J., 
and  a  faithful  and  beloved  servant  of  the 
Master. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Taylor,  pastor  for  six  years  of 
Oxford  church,  one  of  the  largest  country 
charges  in  Pennsylvania,  has  resigned. 

Lincoln  University  held  it  theological  com- 
mencement April  23.  Fifteen  young  men  grad- 
uated. Four  made  commencement  addresses. 
The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  much  increased 
by  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  under  whom  Professor  R.  L.  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  of  the  university  served  in  the  civil  war. 
He  made  an  eloquent  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  his  experience  with  and  knowledge 
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of  the  negro  and  testified  to  the  negro's  valor 
in  three  wars  of  our  country.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  commencement  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan 
of  Pittsburg  preached  the  annual  sermon  to 
students  and  faculty.  W.  P.  White. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Western  Seminary's  Program —Mission  Work- 
ers Among  Foreigners  Sorely  Needed— Rev. 
G.  P.  Atwell  Resigns- 600  in  Berean  Class. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  program  will  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Western  Seminary  May  9.  Dr. 
W.  R.  Farmer  will  be  installed  as  professor 
of  New  Testament  literature  and  exegesis. 
Jesse  C.  Bruce,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  board 
of  directors,  will  deliver  the  charge.  The 
graduating  exercises  will  be  held  in  North 
church  at  3  p.  m. ;  fourteen  will  be  given  di- 
plomas and  the  address  will  be  by  President 
James  A.  Kelso.  Following  the  graduating 
exercises  will  be  the  dedication  of  Memorial 
hall,  the  new  dormitory.  The  address  will  be 
made  by  John  F.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  of  Central 
church,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Vaclav  Losa,  for  a  number  of  years 
superintendent  of  the  foreign  work  carried  on 
by  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  has  sailed  from  New 
York  for  an  extended  trip  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Losa  not  only  goes  back  to  visit  his  mother  in 
Moravia  but  to  secure,  if  possible,  capable 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  training 
school  at  Coraopolis,  and  also  Western  Semi- 
nary. It  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  recruits  in  this  country 
who  are  willing  to  get  the  education  and  do 
Christian  work  among  their  own  people. 

The  fourteenth  annual  commencement  of  the 
nurses'  training  school  of  the  Presbyterian 
hospital  of  Pittsburg  was  held  April  25  in  First 
church,  North  side.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  W.  R.  Farmer,  D.  D.,  and  J.  Hartley  An- 
derson. The  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the 
ten  graduates  was  made  by  Dr.  Frank  Sneed, 
president  of  the  hospital  association. 

Rev.  George  P.  Atwell,  pastor  of  Hawthorne 
Avenue  church,  Crafton,  has  resigned.  He  has 
been  pastor  there  for  nine  years.  He  expects 
to  go  to  Westminster  church,  Greensburg. 

Rev.  David  S.  Curry,  the  new  pastor  of 
Friendship  Avenue  church,  received  thirteen 
inembers  April  21.  Ten  were  received  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mount  Lebanon  church  received 
forty-one,  Mount  Washington  church  forty- 
three,  Providence  church  seventeen  and  Ingram 
church  nineteen. 

The  Berean  Bible  class  of  the  Avalon  church 
is  preparing  to  celebrate  its  sixth  anniversary 
by  a  week's  services.  The  class  now  numbers 
nearly  600.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


From  Various  Cities 

St.  Louis 

The  opening  sermon  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  held  in  West  church,  was  by 
W.  S.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  of  Rock  Island,  111. 
Rev.  George  F.  Ayers,  Ph.  D.,  president  of 
Lindenwood  College,  was  elected  moderator. 

W.  G.  Coxhead,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  Myron  A.  Clark, 
national  secretary  for  Brazil,  spoke  at  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  April  20  on  "A  Challenge  to  Con- 
quest from  Latin  America."  Both  of  these 
young  men  were  formerly  residents  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Coxhead  is  a  son  of  George  T.  Coxhead, 
former  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  conducted  a  vesper  service 
April  21  in  Graham  Memorial  chapel  of  Wash- 
ington University.  Arthur  Davis  of  Christ 
church  cathedral,  the  organist,  gave  a  half-hour 
recital  preceding  the  service. 

Rev.  David  Park  of  Michigan  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  North-Covenant  church  Sunday 
morning  and  evening,  April  21.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  spoke  from  personal  experience  on  "The 
Situation  in  the  Orient."  In  the  evening  he 
lectured  on  "Experiences  in  the  Laos  Land." 
Rev.  William  Dunn  Vater  is  pastor  of  the 
church,  having  been  recently  called  by  the 
congregation  that  was  formed  by  a  union  of 
the  North  church  and  Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  delivered  an 
address  at  First  church  April  25  on  "Aggressive 
Presbyterianism."  A  large  congregation  wel- 
comed Dr.  Carson,  who  came  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  church  extension  committee. 

Markham  Memorial  Sunday  school  welcomed 


several  visitors  Easter  Sunday,  amoaig  whom 
were  Edgar  McClelland,  a  former  superintendent 
of  the  school,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Semelroth. 
The  Easter  program  of  the  school  was  repeated 
at  the  evening  service  before  a  large  congre- 
gation. The  following  Sunday  evening  A.  H. 
Frederick  delivered  an  address  at  the  church. 

Columbus 

About  sixty  Presbyterian  men  dined  in  the 
First  church  April  18.  Dr.  Palmer  presided 
and  a  number  of  addresses  were  delivered.  It 
was  decided  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  union, 
and  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  was  elected  president. 

At  the  April  communion  new  members  re- 
ceived included :  West  Broad  Street,  Rev. 
W.  A.  Perrins  pastor,  sixteen ;  First,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Day  pastor,  eighteen  ;  Northminster,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Houston  supply,  seventeen ;  Broad  Street, 
Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer  pastor,  fifty-four ;  Indianola, 
Rev.  John  L.  Tait  pastor,  twenty ;  Central,  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor  Britan  pastor,  nine,  and  Nelson 
Memorial,  Rev.  J.  W.  Christie  pastor,  five. 

Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Dr.  S.  C. 
Dickey  addressed  a  large  audience  at  Central 
church  in  the  interest  of  the  Winona  Assembly 
and  Bible  School  April  6.  Subscriptions  were 
taken  and  a  local  committee  formed  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  raising  of  larger  amounts  to  aid  in 
refinancing  and  enlarging  the  Winona  move- 
ment. W.  H. 

Kansas  City 

Presbytery  convened  April  15  in  Grace 
church.  Dr.  Harry  C.  Rogers  was  elected 
moderator. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installation 
of  Rev.  D.  S.  Martin  over  East  Side  church. 
Two  very  important  institutes,  one  on  prac- 
tical church  work  and  the  other  on  Sunday 
school  work,  were  held.  The  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  proposed  to  furnish  laymen  to  look 
after  and  supply  the  vacant  churches  of  the 
presbytery  under  the  direction  of  the  home  mis- 
sion committee.  The  proposal  was  welcomed 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  utilize  the  lay- 
men of  our  strong  churches. 

Charles   C.  McGinley. 

Los  Angeles 

West  Adams  church,  formerly  Grandview, 
William  H.  Fishburn,  D.  D.,  pastor,  welcomed 
seventy-five  members  April  21,  thirty-seven  on 
confession.    At  the  January  communion  forty- 


■ 

■ 

Parents  interested  in  selecting  a 
boarding  school  where  Christian 
ideals  prevail  should  investigate 

Ferry  Hall 

at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

In  addition  to  a  college  preparatory 
course,  which  leading  colleges  of  the 
country  accept  without  examination,  a 
two-year  Junior-College  course  for  high 
school  graduates  is  offered,  for  which 
credit  is  given  by  a  number  of  universities. 
Thorough  courses  in  Art,  Music,  Ex- 
pression and  Domestic  Science  are  a'so 
maintained. 

A  Young  Women' s  Christian  Assoc  ia- 
tion  and  regular  church  attendance  pro- 
mote a  Christian  atmosphere.    A  glee 
club,  language  clubs,  state  clubs  and  a 
current  events  club  form  democratic 
social  groups  having  useful  aims.  Out- 
of-door  life  contributes  to  good  health. 

Write  for  further  information  to 
MISS   FRANCES   L.  HUGHES 
Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

■ 

■ 

ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

Lenders  on  Farms  Since  1873 

(Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  etc.) 
Own,  Offer  and  Recommend  First  Mortgages 

en  Improved  Farms  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canads 

Full  information  and  illustrated  report  free  on  request, 
implying  no  obligation,  addressed  to 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treasurer 
Granite  Building.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

ScpreuntatiTo  in  NewTork,  Boston,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Wuhiagto* 


The  Hardest  Things  to  Keep  Right 

are  the  easiest  in  a  McCray 

The  pure,  frigid,  dry  air  circulating  throughout  keeps 
things  fresh  and  pure,  and  prevents  the  absorption  of 
flavors  and  odors.  This  is  the  McCray  patented  system 
of  refrigeration  and  is  to  be  found  only  in 

McCray  Refrigerators 

Among  the  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  there  is 
surely  one  to  meet  your  needs.  The  McCray  is 
made  with  perfect  heat  insulated  walls,  the  most 
sanitary  of  linings— Opal-glass,  enamel,  porcelain 
or  odorless  white  wood — no  zinc.  Improved  shelves 
The  workmanship  is   perfect.     Chosen  by  the  United  States 


and  drainage 

Government  for  its  Pure  Food  Laboratories. 

Any  stock  size  McCray  can  be  arranged 
for  outside  icing,  thus  avoiding  the  muss 
and  inconvenier  ce  of  the  ice  man.  Protect 
the  family's  health  and  get  absolute  satis- 
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nine  were  received.  This  church  was  recently 
remodeled  and  enlarged,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  already  overtaxed,  and  a  larger  struc- 
ture will  be  demanded  in  the  near  future. 

Highland  Park  church,  W.  B.  Gantz,  D.  D., 
now  has  806  members.  During  the  year  forty- 
six  have  united  with  this  church  on  con- 
fession and  loi  by  certificate.  The  church 
gave  $3,324  to  benevolences.  The  brotherhood 
has  maintained  the  only  mission  day  school  on 
the  Pacific  coast  for  Chinese  young  men.  The 
Sabbath  school  gives  its  collection  of  the  last 
day  in  each  month  to  missions,  and  the  birth- 
day offerings  also;  total  collection  $730. 


New  Vision  Acliieved  by 
Men's  Congress 

{Continued  from  page  603) 

Some  whose  business  it  is  to  observe  closely 
the  outworkings  of  the  religious  life  of  the  day 
could  not  conceal  their  astonishment  and  exulta- 
tion over  the  fact  which  a  year  ago  would 
have  been  pronounced  impossible  of  realization. 
That  the  same  platform  held  Dr.  Rauschen- 
busch,  Dr.  Gladden,  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Strong, 
Raymond  Robins,  Charles  Stelzle,  John  Timothy 
Stone,  J.  Campbell  White,  J.  Balcom  Shaw, 
W.  W.  White,  Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  Dr.  Jowett, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  while  over  them  all  presided 
that  old-school  evangelist,  Fred  B.  Smith,  pro- 
claiming vigorously  at  the  close  of  the  social 
service  session  that  he  stood  for  every  word 
that  had  been  uttered. 

The  alertness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  con- 
gress delegates  was  a  notable  fact  about  the 
meetings.  They  knew  when  to  applaud  and  they 
knew  when  to  sit  in  a  silence  that  was  more 
significant  than  applause.  With  magnificent 
spontaneity  of  chivalrousness  they  rose  together 
in  greeting  to  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  then 
listened  to  her  address  with  faces  tense  and 
eyes  ablaze  and  with  no  outward  symbol  of 
their  feeling  except  an  occasional  gasp  or  shud- 
der. In  that  electric  hour  every  man  present 
felt  that  a  new  era  had  been  reached  in  Chris- 
tian work.  The  men  of  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica face  the  social  evil  with  new  fearlessness 
and  new  frankness  and  new  purpose.  This 
astonishing  and  dramatic  address  of  Jane 
Addams  was  the  high  water  mark  of  the  con- 
gress. 

New  Move  for  Christian  Publicity 

A  radical  action  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  movement  for  Christian  publicity.  Bishop 
E.  E.  Hoss  aptly  characterized  it  in  the  figure 
of  Luther's  throwing  the  inkstand  at  the  devil. 
A  national  press  bureau  will  emerge  from  this 
congress  to  arouse  the  churches  to  a  sense  of 
the  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  printed 
page  and  to  educate  the  press  of  the  land  up 
to  a  realization  of  the  claims  and  possibilities 
of  religious  news  and  to  help  bring  to  pass 
the  cooperation  between  these  two  agencies 
which  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

Everybody  felt  that  the  congress  was  bring- 
ing to  the  bar  of  efficiency  for  judgment  the 
existing  organizations  of  the  church.  There 
must  be  a  program  as  well  as  a  passion  for  the 
Christian  work  of  tomorrow.  The  self-exami- 
nation which  the  brotherhoods  underwent  at  the 
congress  and  from  which  they  emerged  with  a 
new  self-realization  and  a  new  definiteness  of 
objective  was  shared  by  the  other  representa- 
tive bodies.  Not  official  sanction  but  efficient 
service  will  be  the  credentials  of  the  Christian 
work  of  tomorrow.  An  unexpectedly  vigorous 
avowal  of  the  primacy  of  the  church  was  heard 
in  session  after  session. 

Vital  Need  of  Bible  Study 

On  Bible  study  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  pre- 
sented the  commission's  report  and  backed  it 
by  a  ringing  speech.  He  put  in  strongest  terms 
his  conviction  that  knowing  and  declaring  the 
Bible  is  the  whole  secret  of  making  the  message 
of  the  church  take  hold  of  the  heart  of  the 
masses.  A  profounder  Bible  knowledge  and 
more  unvarying  Bible  fidelity  he  especially 
urged  on  the  ministry.  "The  source  of  power 
for  the  minister,"  observed  Dr.  Davis,  "is 
not  in  the  filing  cabinet  for  clippings  from  The 
Outlook." 

Fred  S.  Goodman  asked  the  convention  dele- 
.gates  to  think  of  the  26,000,000  men  and  boys 
in  America  who  are  not  in  touch  with  any 
source  whatever  of  Bible  knowledge,  and  be- 
sought the  delegates  to  consecrate  themselves 


to  an  effort  to  get  that  26,000,000  into  touch 
with  the  Scriptures. 

W.  C.  Pearce  declared :  "It  is  ten  times 
more  easy  to  get  a  man  into  a  class  than  to 
get  him  into  church,  yet  when  he  is  in  the  right 
kind  of  Bible  class,  he  is  at  least  half  way 
into  church.  One  men's  class  organized  in 
every  church  of  this  country  would  mean  5,000,- 
000  men  brought  to  Bible  study  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  one  boys'  class  in  each  church 
would  mean  2,500,000  boys  brought  to  Bible 
study.  And  that  7,500,000  of  additional  souls 
brought  under  Bible  instruction  would  mean  the 
mightiest  religious  revival  ever  seen  in  this 
old  world." 

It  was  noted  by  one  speaker  that  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association  intends  to 
add  to  its  requirements  for  the  home  depart- 
ment the  specification  that  no  home  will  be 
enrolled  on  its  lists  unless  in  addition  to  daily 
Bible  study  there  is  also  daily  family  worship 
there. 

Social  Service  Report  Is  Moving 

As  social  service  has  capped  the  climax  of 
interest  and  impression  in  most  of  the  local 
Men  and  Religion  campaigns,  so  the  session 
devoted  to  social  service  in  the  national  con- 
vention was  very  surely  the  part  of  its  pro- 
gram which  to  the  mass  of  delegates  was  most 
profoundly  moving.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  that  subject  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Coffin's  address  thrilled  with  intense  feel- 
ing. He  insisted  that  Christian  social  service 
is  not  in  any  generic  sense  to  be  distinguished 
from  evangelism — "for,"  said  he,  "bringing  a 
man  individually  to  Christ  is  the  highest  social 
service  that  can  be  rendered."  Nevertheless  he 
recognized  the  restricted  significance  imposed 
on  the  term  by  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment, and  directed  attention  to  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  report  not  only  on  the  general 
duty  but  on  the  specific  obligation  of  the  church 
to  foster  what  he  called  "saved  amusements, 
sanctified  tenements,  redeemed  penitentiaries 
and  business  born  again." 

Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  spoke  with  mani- 
fest joy  of  the  recent  acceptance  of  ideals  of 
social  service  in  the  churches.  "This  move- 
ment has  made  the  social  gospel  orthodox. 
What  was  formerly  the  private  heresy  of  some 
of  us  is  now  the  dogma  of  the  church — that 
this  world,  with  all  its  sin,  can  be  changed 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some  who  criticise 
us  say  that  we  do  not  attack  sin.  But  we  do 
attack  sins.  The  devil  always  smiles  when 
he  hears  talk  about  sin  in  the  abstract,  but  he 
always  get  mad  and  fights  when  anybody  begins 
to  talk  about  specific  sins." 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus,  speak- 
ing of  the  report,  made  a  strong  argument  for 
his  favorite  plan  of  church  federation — a  joint 
organization  of  all  the  churches  to  labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  education  and  charitable 
agencies  of  every  city. 

Outranking,  however,  everything  else  included 
in  the  convention's  experiences  was  the  wonder- 
ful address  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Christian  men  for  the  social 
evil.  There  was  something  keenly  dramatic  in 
this  most  memorable  episode- — one  who  has 
with  reason  been  called  the  greatest  woman  of 
her  generation  standing  before  a  thousand  men 
to  plead  for  a  kinder  humanity  and  a  more 
faithful  Christianity  toward  women  of  sin, 
v^hom  she  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  call 
her  own  sisters. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  '76  pervaded  the 
congress  sessions.  Speakers  and  hearers  had 
a  manifest  concern  for  the  national  type.  There 
was  a  feeling  abroad  that  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  confronting  a  crisis.  The  meetings 
might  well  have  been  called  a  patriotic  con- 
gress. These  laymen  seemed  to  feel  the  bur- 
den of  the  nation's  need  upon  their  souls.  The 
church  alone  can  save  the  state,  and  this  occa- 
sion was  helping  the  church  to  realize  her  mis- 
sion and  her  message.  The  comprehensive  ut- 
terances of  the  congress  embraced  alike  the 
problems  of  the  rural  church,  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant,  the  problem  of  the  far-flung 
gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  at  home  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  lands  afar,  and 
the  problem  of  a  unified,  self-realized  church. 
No  official  body  of  American  citizens  ever 
reached  such  a  manifest  attitude  of  determina- 
tion as  this  series  of  sessions. 

The  efficiency  which  it  propounded,  the  con- 
gress illustrated.  It  was  well  run  and  on  a  time 
schedule.     Fred  B.  Smith  has  the  genius  of 


geniality  which  is  essential  to  make  a  large 
body  "feel  good."  He  has  the  vigor  to  deal 
with  an  emergency  such  as  a  speaker  who  will 
not  be  rung  down,  and  he  has  the  happy  phrase 
for  every  occasion.  A  robust  autocrat  himself, 
with  a  gift  of  seeing  things  in  the  large,  he 
has  yet  gathered  about  him  a  loyal  company 
of  workers.  The  closing  night  of  the  congress, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  each  the  three  teams 
spoke  for  themselves,  was  a  revelation  of  the 
solidarity  of  this  Men  and  Religion  service. 
One  after  another  of  the  teams  testified  in 
happy  loyalty  to  the  extraordinary  good-will 
that  has  existed  among  them,  each  man  loyal 
to  the  other's  message.  That  these  workers 
under  intense  nervous  strain  were  able  to  come 
to  the  close  of  their  season's  work  and  report 
an  utter  freedom  from  nagging  and  jealousy 
and  petty  self-interest  is  an  addition  to  the 
church's  body  of  Christian  evidences.  The 
sweet-voiced  association  quartet  which  con- 
tributed so  vitally  to  the  congress's  success,  as 
it  has  contributed  to  the  meetings  throughout  the 
year,  was  an  evidence  of  this  same  realized 
Christian  fellowship.  These  four  singers  when 
off  duty  actually  chose  one  another's  company, 
[f  there  was  a  shred  of  professional  jealousy 
among  them  the  men  who  watched  them  most 
closely  could  not  see  it.  The  workers  vindicated 
the  work. 

As  for  the  campaigns  reported  to  the  congress 
Mr.  Cannon  said  that  they  had  aggregated 
nearly  10,000  addresses,  delivered  to  almost 
1,500,000  men  in  more  than  7,000  meetings. 
The  team  experts  attended  2,400  committee 
meetings.  Aside  from  the  central  campaign 
cities,  numbering  about  seventy,  there  were 
more  than  1,000  auxiliary  centers.  In  the  evan- 
gelistic meetings  which  326,000  men  and  boys 
attended  "7,580  have  professed  to  accept  Christ 
as  Saviour."  In  the  field  of  service  more  than 
300,000  men  were  enlisted  in  local  committees. 
The  campaign  ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  De- 
spite protests  from  some  quarters,  the  commit- 
tee of  ninety-seven  is  now  out  of  existence. 
Its  work  is  left  to  the  churches  and  the  broth- 
erhoods and  to  the  Federal  Council  and  to  other 
general  organizations.  Probably  the  interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  the  one  to  prosecute 
certain  of  the  forms  of  general  activity  ren- 
dered inevitable  by  the  campaigns  and  the  con- 
gress. 

Delegates  Represent  301  Cities  and  Towns 

As  for  the  statistics  of  the  congress,  an  at- 
tendance of  1,338  delegates  was  reported. 
These  represented  291  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States,  ten  Canadian  cities  and  eight 
foreign  countries.  The  Presbyterians  led  in 
the  enrollment,  but  twenty  different  religious 
bodies  are  recorded  as  represented.  There 
was  one  Roman  Catholic  delegate  and  one  Jew. 
More  than  400  of  the  delegates  did  not  give 
their  denominational  affiliations.  The  South 
had  a  large  representation  on  both  platform  and 
floor.  Only  eleven  states  were  without  dele- 
gates. 

The  high  point  of  the  congress'  interest  after 
Miss  Addams's  speech  was  the  Stead  memorial 
meeting  on  Monday  night.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Stead  himself  was  to  have  spoken.  It 
developed  at  the  meeting  that  the  night  the 
Titanic  went  down  Mr.  Stead,  with  collar  and 
necktie  off  and  clad  in  a  smoking  jacket,  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing  his  speech  for  the 
Men  and  Religion  congress.  This  was  reported 
by  a  survivor  of  the  Titanic,  who  told  of  Mr. 
Stead's  interest  in  the  Men  and  Religion  con- 
gress and  the  meaning  of  the  movement.  Very 
tender  in  heart  was  the  company  that  gathered 
to  hear  the  addresses  by  George  Sherwood  Eddy 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  Mr.  Stead  and  by  J.  A.  Macdonald  upon  the 
message  of  Mr.  Stead.  Dr.  Hillis  wore  the 
mantle  of  a  prophet  as  he  interpreted  the  life 
of  this  man  who  "cherished  truth  above  his 
love  of  heaven  or  hie  fear  of  hell."  "Every 
character  gathers  itself  about  some  central 
mother  passion.  With  Stead  this  was  the  obli- 
gation of  the  strong  to  serve  the  weak,"  said 
Dr.  Hillis. 

Dr.  Macdonald's  Tribute  to  Stead 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto,  who  spoke 
for  Stead,  making  what  many  of  his  friends 
called  the  greatest  address  of  his  life,  said: 
"If  Stead  were  here  he  would  say,  'Speak  not 
of  me,  but  speak  the  straight,  strong  words  I 
would  like  to  have  spoken,'  of  the  cause  into 
which  he  put  the  sweat  of  his  heart.  For  the 
sake  of  peace  Stead  was  ever  a  fighter."  The 
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burden  of  his  heart  was  how  to  lift  the  jour- 
nalism of  Britain  and  America  against  the  war 
syndicate  which  menaces  the  peace  of  the  world. 
His  last  words  to  me  as  he  put  his  hands  about 
my  shoulders  when  I  left  him  in  June  were, 
'Remember  your  English-speaking  fraternity, 
and  in  that  fraternity  Canada  holds  the  key.'  " 
Dr.  Macdonald's  terrific  arraignment  of  war 
was  counted  by  his  hearers  the  greatest  plea 
tor  peace  they  had  ever  heard.  "The  heaviest 
loss  in  war  is  not  financial,  it  is  biological — 
we  waste  money,  but  our  waste  of  blood,  our 
waste  of  protoplasm  is  wild  and  prodigal  and 
can  never  be  gathered  up  again.  Men  talk  of 
war's  compensations  and  of  the  nation's  prog- 
ress during  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  war 
the  law  of  value  is  reversed.  The  fittest  do  not 
survive.  In  the  struggles  of  peace  the  weakest 
go  to  the  wall,  but  in  the  myriad-handed  mur- 
der on  the  battlefield  it  is  the  strong,  the  fit, 
the  courageous  who  fall,  and  the  craven  and 
the  weaklings  who  survive.  As  nations  rise  and 
the  race  makes  progress  through  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  so  by  the  same  inexorable  law 
there  come  reaction  and  decay  when  a  nation 
breeds  from  less  than  its  best.  Rome  declined 
and  fell  because  she  sacrificed  her  best  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  bred  a  new  Roman  from  less 
than  the  best.  So  with  France,  so  with 
England,  so  with  Scotland,  so  with  the  United 
States." 

Presbyterians  who  have  heard  Robert  E. 
Speer  need  no  report  of  his  address  at  the 
afternoon  session  of  Thursday.  They  have 
heard  it  often.  Not  that  Dr.  Speer  repeats  his 
speeches.  The  words  and  thoughts  differ,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  he  speaks  is  always  the 
same ;  the  same  eloquence,  directness,  fervor. 
That  spirit  can  be  expressed  in  one  all  inclusive 
sentence.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  will 
weld  into  one  inseparable  mass  the  heart  and 
thought  of  this  whole  world  ;  that  is  the  fusing 
power  of  the  life  and  love  and  abiding  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  not  the 
words  of  Dr.  Speer,  but  they  contain  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  words.  Dr.  Grenfell's 
style  was  colloquial,  with  no  attempt  at  oratory. 
Like  Marc  Antony,  he  only  talked  right  on, 
telling  us  things  that  we  ourselves  did  know. 
His  address  was  delightful  because  it  was  not 
an  address  but  a  monologue.  He  talked  as 
if  thinking  aloud  for  his  own  benefit.  His 
theme  was  the  "Romance  of  Missions,"  and  he 
was,  to  his  hearers,  himself  that  romance. 
Mr.  Ellis  spoke  on  the  influence  of  America 
on  the  Orient.  After  a  reverent  allusion  to  the 
ways  of  God  in  the  East  he  passed  directly  to 
his  theme,  and  in  graphic  way  described  the 
evidences  everywhere  of  the  influence  of 
American  industry,  American  diplomacy,  Amer- 
ican heroes  and  American  literature  and  his- 
tory. 

For  Unity,  but  Not  Uniformity 

For  the  commission  on  church  unity  Bishop 
Hendrix  of  Kansas  City,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  opened  the  discussion. 
The  bishop  argued  that  unity  and  not  uniformity 
was  the  theme  of  the  prayer  of  the  Master, 
and  that  therefore  all  effort  toward  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Christian  divisions  should  be  an 
effort  to  establish  a  common  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  cooperation  rather  than  to  insist  upon 
common  formulas,  observances  and  rules.  De- 
nominationalism,  he  believed,  has  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  maintenance,  of  certain  out- 
standing Christian  truths.  But  sectarianism, 
which  he  sharply  distinguished  as  exclusive 
and  divisive,  is  forever  indefensible.  And  the 
denominations,  the  bishop  held,  are  to  find  their 
finest  glory  eventually  in  their  own  self-efface- 
ment in  favor  of  a  general  union  of  Christians, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  eventually  come. 
The  bishop  spoke  a  strong  word  for  the  Federal 
Council,  which  he  declared  should  be  regarded 
as  "The  Hague  conference  of  the  churches." 

Several  speakers  who  put  in  trenchant  fash- 
ion the  thought  that  there  is  no  vital  difference 
remaining  to  divide  the  evangelical  churches 
got  a  warm  applause,  which  demonstrated  that 
they  spoke  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  conven- 
tion. And  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  New  York 
City's  best  known  federation  exponent,  closed 
the  discussion  by  declaring  that  "not  by 
apostolic  succession  in  the  past  but  by  apostolic 
succession  in  the  future  must  the  united  church 
of  Christ  vindicate  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  world." 

Dr.  Landrith  lifted  the  delegates  to  the  great 
levels  on  the  Christian  unity  theme,  but  the 
closing  night,  which  was  given  over  to  the 
sermon  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  gave  the  fitting 


conclusion  to  an  unexampled  convention.  Dr. 
Jowett's  sermon  was  a  gathering  up  of  all  the 
messages  of  the  congress.  His  text  was  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come,"  a  prayer  which  he  said  Chris- 
tians should  offer  as  seers  possessed  of  the 
glorious  vision  of  a  realized  kingdom.  "The 
poet  and  prophet  within  us  must  be  awake  every 
time  we  pray.  Retain  in  your  eye  the  vision  of 
the  finished  city  even  though  you  have  only 
begun  to  build.  'I,  John,  saw  the  Holy  City' — 
as  you  have  only  been  seeing  it  during  the 
past  week.  When  he  said  this  little  of  the  city 
had  been  built.  Jesus  addressed  men  in  the 
terms  of  their  finished  manhood.  'Thou  art 
Simon — thou  shalt  be  Peter.'  If  a  man  loses 
his  vision  he  will  spoil  his  present  work. 
When  offering  this  prayer  he  should  offer  it 
also  as  a  crusader.  We  need  soldier  saints,  cru- 
sading seers,  practical  prophets.  We  must  have 
visions,  but  we  must  not  be  visionaries.  Take 
the  vision  back  to  your  vocation — build  a  bit  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  sphere  of  your  own  labor. 
Offer  the  prayer  as  a  soldier,  as  a  crusader  and 
as  a  watchman.  We  should  pray  'Thy  kingdom 
come'  and  be  watchmen  regarding  its  coming 
with  the  cry,  'The  morn  cometh  !'  " 

Work  of  Evangelism  Urged 

Chicago  Presbyterianism  might  be  said  to 
have  had  its  innings  in  the  hour  when  evan- 
gelism was  under  consideration,  for  the  two 
principal  speeches  on  that  topic  were  by  the 
pastors  of  Fourth  and  Second  Presbyterian 
churches  respectively  in  that  city — Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone  and  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw. 
Each  drove  at  the  subject  with  a  sledge  ham- 
mer intensity.  And  both  of  them  exhibited 
a  very  profound  doubt  whether  much  more  is  to 
be  accomplished  for  the  church  vinder  present 
conditions  by  the  once  popular  method  of  great 
special  meetings  condiacted  by  professional 
evangelists. 

Dr.  Stone  said  :  "We  must  not  assume  that 
God  is  going  to  work  in  our  times  just  as  he 
has  worked  in  times  past.  The  plans  of  God 
are  big  enough  for  change  of  methods  to  suit 
new  times.  We  will  secure  the  conversion  of 
this  world  only  as  we  organize  for  it,  and  work 
for  it,  with  the  same  quiet  persistency  with 
which  big  business  is  built  up.  The  day  of 
overwhelming  religious  revival  in  this  country 
will  not  come,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  in- 
spiration of  any  one  great  leader.  It  will  come 
when  we,  as  private  members  of  the  church, 
take  off  our  coats  and  go  to  work,  determined 
that  men  must  be  saved." 

Dr.  Shaw  for  his  part  advocated  urgently  the 
extension  of  gospel  influences  in  the  great 
cities  by  evangelistic  meetings  outside  the 
churches.  His  own  experiences  of  late  have 
shown  the  success  of  this  "extra-church"  min- 
istry, alike  among  the  wicked  and  depraved  in 
the  red  light  district  and  among  the  respectable 
and  well-to-do  in  the  fashionable  hotels.  He 
was  most  vigorous  in  declaring  that  the  Bible 
will  grip  everywhere,  and  that  successful 
evangelism  consists  in  preaching  the  Bible  in 
the  straightest,  simplest  fashion  possible.  He 
did  not  even  advise  waiting  for  training.  The 
true  spirit  of  winning  men  will  make  its 
method.  As  he  tersely  said,  "You  can  blunder 
your  way  into  success." 

Congress  Comments  and  Quotations 

— Harry  Arnold  of  Boise.  Idaho,  in  whose 
heart  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  was 
born,  was  warmly  acclaimed  at  the  congress. 

— "The  man  who  tries  to  keep  a  book  account 
of  the  good  he  does  never  does  enough  good 
to  pay  for  the  binding  of  the  book." — -W.  J. 
Bryan. 

— When  Gipsy  Smith  was  introduced  he 
merely  led  the  audience  in  the  singing  of  a 
hymn.  His  Hippodrome  meeting  was  one  of 
the  notable  events  of  the  congress. 

• — Greensboro,  N.  C,  not  only  sent  the  largest 
single  delegation  to  the  congress  but  it  also 
contributed  the  prize  winning  essay  on  the 
movement,  written  by  A.  W.  McAlister,  a 
banker. 

— Pleading  for  the  place  of  the  church  in  a 
man's  life  Mr.  Bryan  said:  "If  our  neigh- 
bors could  see  when  we  grew  lean  in  spirit, 
as  they  see  when  we  fall  off  in  body,  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  stay  away  from  church." 

— Mr.  Bryan  is  master  of  the  art  of  extract- 
ing humor  from  his  own  experiences.  "It 
never  occurred  to  me  until  too  late  to  inquire 
into  Fred  B.  Smith's  capacity  as  a  campaign 
leader.    If  I  could  have  had  him  go  round  and 


tell  about  me — and  stay  at  home  myself — I 
might  have  been  able  to  speak  with  greater 
authority  tonight." 

— A  supply  of  Continents  containing  the 
cover  picture,  "Jesus  Weeping  Over  the  City," 
was  quickly  exhausted. 

— John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made  a  plea  for 
church  unity  not  merely  for  unity's  sake  but 
for  efficiency  in  a  common  social  service. 

— Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Journalism,  made 
a  center  shot  when  he  declared  that  it  would 
cost  less  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  publicity  than 
It  costs  some  individual  congregations  to  main- 
tain their  choirs. 
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Pennsylvania 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 
Each  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive 
lines.  Known  and  Indorsed  by  every  American 
University.  Broad  business  courses  tor  boys  not 
going  to  college.  Write  for  catalog. 
KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  16. 
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Bridging 
the  gap 

Advertising  is  the  herald  of  prog- 
ress. It  has  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  old-fashioned  discom- 
forts and  the  modern  conveniences 
— between  bathing  in  a  wash  tub, 
and  luxuriously  laying  ourselves  in 
a  porcelain  bath  tub — between  rais- 
ing the  dust  with  a  broom,  and 
really  cleaning  house  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  —  between  wringing  wet 
clothes  by  hand,  and  running  them 
through  a  patent  clothes  wringer — 
between  doing  things  by  physical 
strength  and  getting  them  done  by 
mechanical  contrivances. 

Advertising  has  made  it  possible  for 
producers  to  let  the  world  know 
that  they  have  made  a  BETTER 
THING,  and  to  sell  enough  of  it 
to  market  it  at  a  price  that  all  can 
afford.  The  modern  periodical  is 
the  advertisers'  medium  for  trans- 
mitting the  news  of  i heir  improve- 
ments to  the  world.  Our  adver- 
tisers are  constantly  directing  such 
messages  to  you.  Are  you  taking 
advantage  of  those  messages.'' 

The  Advertising  Manager. 

P.  S.  If  you  need  something  for  your 
church,  look  now  in  the  Church  Fvrnishings 
columns.  If  not  there,  write  The  Con- 
tinent about  it.    Glad  to  help  you. 


YOU  CAN  NOT  LIVE 

without  the  products  of  land. 

THE  FARMER  CAN  NOT  PRODUCE 

them  without  funds  to  buy  seed,  stock,  machinery 
and  help 

THE  FARM  MORTGAGE 

furnishes  the  farmer  the  means  wherewith  to  pro- 
duce food 

FOR  YOU 

Our  loans  never  exceed  40SS  of  the  productive  value 
of  the  land.  Ask  for  List  CI  of  our  and  6*  Farm 
Mortgage  Loans,  made  to  successful  farmers  of  six 

J.  L.  WILSON  &  SONS 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

73  Tremont  Street  19  So.  La  Salle  Street 
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Graduation  Week  at 
McCormick 

THE  IDEA  is  passing  that  a  theological 
seminary  is  a  kind  of  remote  eddy  in 
the  currents  of  life's  practical  things, 
where  all  movements  are  unrelated  to  the  vital 
present.  The  notion  is  getting  abroad  that  the 
seminary  is  as  keen  a  diagnostician  of  the 
moral  needs  of  men  as  are  the  somewhat  im- 
patient critics  who  feel  that  they  alone  are 
working  practically,  while  our  theological  schools 
are  victims  of  an  impractical  scholasticism. 
Seminaries,  however,  cannot  run  out  upon  the 
way  with  a  kind  of  first-aid  course  for  every 
moral  need  in  our  varied  modern  life.  But  this 
being  said  it  can  be  received  with  gladness  that 
our  seminaries  are  doing  more  to  put  their 
graduates  en  rapport  with  the  moral  needs  of 
their  day  than  in  any  previous  period. 

McCormick  Seminary  may  claim  a  forward 
position  among  theological  schools  in  this  new 
fronting  toward  modern  problems.  No  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  say  that  the  forty-eight 
men  who  were  graduated  April  25  were  edu- 
cated away  from  the  world,  so  constantly  does 
the  gradually  reshaped  curriculum  of  the  semi- 
nary hold  in  view  the  call  of  the  day.  Reckon- 
ing from  the  real  beginning  of  this  seminary  at 
Hanover,  Ind.,  in  1825,  this  school  has  ren- 
dered to  the  church  eighty-seven  consecutive 
years  of  service.  The  gathering  of  her  alumni 
at  this  commencement  was  the  most  enthusi- 
astic in  recent  years,  and  the  feeling  was  gen- 
eral and  positive  that  the  seminary  has  entered 
upon  a  very  certain  period  of  advance. 

The  following,  among  other  things,  conspired 
to  make  this  commencement  notable  as  com- 
mencements go  : 

The  cumulating  influence  of  Dr.  J.  G.  K. 
McClure  as  president  of  the  seminary  was 
felt  alike  by  directors,  faculty  and  alumni.  His 
personality,  together  with  his  ability  as  teacher, 
preacher  and  administrator,  has  won  all  hearts 
to  him. 

The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  cognate  languages  by  Professor  Augustus 
S.  Carrier  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  ova- 
tion by  the  alumni.  The  scholastic  attainments 
of  Professor  Carrier,  coupled  with  his  teach- 
ing ability  and  hearty  personal  interest  in  the 
young  men,  have  gathered  about  him  many 
friends  in  the  realms  of  biblical  learning  as  well 
as  in  pastoral  services. 

The  passing  of  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos  to  the 
chair  of  historical  theology,  first  occupied  in 
1859  by  the  late  Professor  Halsey,  gives  this  un- 
usual scholar  a  width  of  field  commensurate 
with  his  abilities,  and  when  the  announcement 
was  received  a  shower  of  carnations  rained 
down  upon  the  professor  from  all  parts  of  the 
banquet  room. 

The  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Professor 
George  L.  Robinson,  together  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  new  chair  of  biblical  litera- 
ture and  the  English  Bible  had  been  erected, 
with  Professor  Robinson  as  its  first  incumbent, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  kindly  words  of  ap- 
preciation by  William  H.  Folkes,  D.  D.,  of 
Rutgers  church  of  New  York  and  a  most  en- 
thusiastic demonstration  by  students  and 
friends.  Professor  Robinson  has  been  invited 
to  the  head  of  the  American  School  for  Oriental 
Research  in  Jerusalem  for  the  year  1913-1914. 

Professor  A.  A.  Hays  was  made  adjunct 
professor  of  church  history  after  service  in  both 
New  Testament  Greek  and  church  history  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  Professor  Edgar  P. 
Hill  displayed  a  most  striking  exhibit  in  the 
seminary  chapel,  showing  among  other  things 
the  practical  trend  of  seminary  instruction  al- 
leady  referred  to.  It  consisted  of  charts  and 
maps  produced  by  his  classes  presenting  the 
results  of  a  scientific  survey  of  civic  conditions 
as  the  subject  for  mission  treatment. 

The  most  interesting  announcement  of  the 
commencement  was  that  of  the  election  of 
Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn  to 
the  chair  of  polemic  and  didactic  theology  to 
succeed  the  late  Professor  Willis  Green  Craig. 
The  election  to  this  honored  chair  of  one  who 
comes  from  the  busy  life  of  a  great  pastorate 
insures  a  teaching  of  theology  in  terms  of  the 
pressing  and  vital  needs  of  our  day  by  one 
whose  contact  with  men  has  always  been  effec- 
tive and  inspiring.  The  directors  have  every 
reason  to  expect  Dr.  McAfee's  acceptance. 

The  alumni  meeting,  with  Rev.  N.  A.  Mc- 
Aulay  presiding,  discussed  "The  Social  Survey 
in  City  and  Country,"  with  Edward  L.  Burch- 


ard  of  Chicago  Commons  leading  for  the  city 
survey  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Adams  for  the  country 
survey.  Addresses  were  had  from  Rev.  Ralph 
Coonradt  (1912),  Rev.  W.  T.  Robe  (1867). 
Rev.  W.  R.  Williams  (1892)  and  Rev.  Frank 
McCuskey  of  Lahore,   India  (1902). 

Malcolm  J.  MacLeod,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Nicholas 
Collegiate  church  of  New  York  delivered  the 
commencement  address  on  "The  Ministry  Which 
Our  Age  Needs."  It  was  a  masterly  appeal  by 
one  of  the  seminary's  own  graduates  on  behalf 
of  the  fundamental  necessity  for  masculinity, 
scholarship,  pulpit  effectiveness  and  a  worth- 
while message  for  the  modern  preacher.  A 
deep  impression  was  made  by  the  address. 

The  following  received  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  divinity:  Eddeson  Masiman  (fellow 
1909-11),  Emil  Winterberger  (1904),  C.  W. 
Young  (1911),  John  J.  Heeren  (fellow  1908- 
10)  ;  class  of  1912,  Messrs.  Agne,  Bartholomew, 
Berger,  Hawthorne,  Jones,  W.  J.  Mclvor, 
Weilen. 

The  board  of  directors  during  the  year  suf- 
fered the  loss  by  death  of  two  most  faithful 
members,  whose  services  covered  nearly  a  score 
of  years  each.  The  deceased  members  are 
Henry  Webb  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  South  Bend 
and  Thomas  A.  Gait  of  Sterling,  111.  Professor 
W.  D.  Scott  of  Northwestern  University,  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  Millis  of  Hanover  College  and  Rev. 
N.  A.  McAulay  of  Lyons,  Iowa,  were  elected 
to  the  board. 

A  wise  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the 
seminary  for  teaching  men  who  desire  to  do 
Christian  work  without  ordination  is  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee 
headed  by  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D. 

The  graduates,  so  far  as  they  have  decided 
on  locations,  go  to  the  fields  named :  R.  C. 
Agne  (in  autumn),  Beirut,  Syria;  F.  E.  Alle- 
mong,  fellow  at  McCormick;  A.  Aston,  principal 
Coe  College  Preparatory  School ;  W.  Baker, 
Homer,  111. ;  O.  W.  Behrens,  Anamosa.  Iowa ; 
J.  E.  Bartholomew,  Stockton,  Kan. ;  E.  W.  Ben- 
bow.  Onslow,  Iowa  ;  J.  V.  Berger,  Third  church 
(assistant  pastor),  Chicago;  D.  C.  Boyd,  South 
Park  church,  Chicago ;  R.  S.  Brown.  Fairgrove, 
Mich. ;  O.  L.  Carr,  Ridgefarm,  111. ;  R.  G.  Coon- 
radt, Weihsien,  Shantung,  China;  J.  P.  Cotton, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  (not  settled)  ;  W.  Hawthorne, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  D.  R.  Jones,  Carlinville,  111.; 
R.  P.  Jones.  Edgerton,  Ohio ;  H.  Ketelle,  Huron, 
S.  D. ;  H.  G.  Kelmme,  Harlowtown,  Mont. ;  E.  P. 
Leick,  Newberry,  Mich. ;  R.  B.  Love,  India ; 
L.  H.  McCormick,  Dunlap,  111. ;  R.  S.  McCown, 
Kansas,  111. ;  S.  Mclvor,  Casthope,  N.  D. ;  W.  J. 
Mclvor,  Sherry  Bloom,  Dungannon  county, 
Tyrone,  Ireland  (summer)  ;  J.  R.  McWilliams, 
Fenton.  Mich. ;  A.  I.  Mann.  Oshkosh.  Wis. ; 
U.  L.  Marshall,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.;  C.  E.  Mor- 
rison. Salem,  S.  D. ;  W.  O.  Nagle,  Dawson 
Springs,  Ky. ;  L.  K.  Parker,  Maitland,  Mo. ; 
H.  C.  Payne,  Wayzata,  Minn. ;  I.  H.  Pillsbury, 
Forsyth.    Mont. ;    J.    Quiring,    Newton.    Kan. ; 

E.  N.  Rankin,  Lamar,  Mo.;  W.  C.  Ross,  Tilla- 
mook, Ore.  (June  i)  ;  S.  C.  Ryland,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  I.  C.  Smith,  Bloomfield,  Iowa;  F.  B. 
Solin,  Waveland.  Ind. ;  N.  M.  Tatum.  Syca- 
more, III. ;  L.  Torregrosa,  Merida.  Yucatan, 
Mexico  ;  W.  F.  Vance.  Alexis,  111. ;  C.  E.  Van- 
derMaaten,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ;  A.  Vander- 
Meer.  Holland.  Mich,  (not  settled);  K.  Van 
Evera  (autumn),  Hangchow,  China;  W.  Waide. 
missionary;  C.  Wellen,  Pardeeville,  Wis.;  C.  W. 
Young,  pastor  M.  E.  church. 

These  honors  were  awarded : 

Alumni  Prizes  in  Old  Testament — First,  C. 

F.  Bruba  :  second,  G.  H.  Scherer. 
Blackstone    Prizes.    New    Testament — First, 

P.  W.  Gauss ;  second,  S.  E.  Kelsey. 

Crowell  Prizes  in  Systematic  Theology — 
First,  F.  B.  Solin  ;  second,  W.  J.  Mclvor. 

McBerney  Prizes  in  English  Bible — First,  G. 
V/.  Brown ;  second,  J.  H.  Varner. 

Farwell  Prize  in  Homiletics — First.  H. 
Ketelle;  second,  R.  S.  Brown. 

Blackstone  Prize  in  Historical  Theologj' — 
First.  P.  E.  Huskamp ;  second,  C.  K.  Osborne. 

Fellowships  —  McCormick.  Jacob  Irving; 
Blackstone,  F.  E.  Allemong. 


Woman's  Home  Board  at  Assembly 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  General  Assembly  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  May  16-22.  The  public  sessions 
w-ill  close  with  the  vesper  service  Sunday  at 
4 :3o  in  Warren  Memorial  church.  All  other 
sessions  will  be  held  in  Fourth  church. 


The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Oar  8ctiool  provides  thorough  college  training 
ind  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
•hips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
W.  Steffens.  D.D..  President,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


'arm  Mortgages 


For  ?0  years  we  have  furnished  investors 
WesternFarm  Mort£aeea  without  loss  of  a 
dollar.  If  interested  in  safe  investments 
send  for  booklet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.' 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgageB  never  exceed  30  per  oen» 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  (arm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
Iree  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  U 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THK  UNIOJr  MOBTOAeE  CO., 
105  "We»t  Clrand  Atc,       C1ov1«,  New  Mexle* 

niTl  ITTU  THE  CITY  OF 
UULU  I  n  OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  or  Dnlnth  la  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  for 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  Flrit  MortsAKca  on 

Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  ftUl 
Information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Dduth,  Miim. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  norVh^!>°a%ta 


Btereoptlcona  and  Mov- 
lag    Picture  Machine*, 

lar^  stock  of  slides  on  Bell- 
glouB,  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


Slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028Maln  St.,Kan.  City.  Mo. 
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Slide  Renting 
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HOOK  &  HASTINOS  CO. 

Makers  of  Superior  Church  Orjrans 
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Financial  Situation 

The  improvement  in  general  conditions,  which 
was  noted  in  this  column  last  week,  has  con- 
tinued, and  new  demands  in  manufacturing 
have  equaled  anticipation.  The  moderated 
Nveather  has  served  to  increase  the  retail  trade; 
the  opening  of  the  lake  traffic  has  given  in- 
dustries a  wider  range  of  activity,  and  this 
has  had  its  effect  upon  financial  as  well  as  com- 
mercial centers.  There  has  been  a  most  en- 
couraging gain  in  the  volume  of  payments 
through  the  banks.  Wholesale  transactions 
have  been  larger  than  was  anticipated.  While 
all  of  the  features  just  mentioned  are  mere 
surface  indications,  the  general  trend  of  con- 
ditions in  the  country  would  seem  to  be  encour- 
aging in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  presidential 
year.  There  certainly  has  not  been  a  more 
complex  and  puzzling  political  situation  since 
the  civil  war,  and  if  prospects  were  not  so  good 
there  is  no  question  that  the  calamity  cry 
would  be  raised.  For  business  to  be  in  such 
a  healthy  condition  at  this  time  is,  therefore, 
^n  unusually  good  omen. 

Dull  Times  and  Common  Investment 

So  far  as  the  general  investment  world  is 
concerned  there  is  really  no  good  reason  for 
uneasiness,  even  with  the  utmost  political  un- 
certainty. None  of  the  candidates  who  are  real 
possibilities  for  the  presidency  is  likely  to  be 
permitted  to  lead  the  country  head  on  to  busi- 
ness ruin  even  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  presi- 
dential year,  and  any  year  for  that  matter,  sim- 
ply makes  it  incumbent  on  both  the  business 
man  and  the  investor  to  study  conditions  and  to 
develop  the  reasonable  foresight  which  every 
successful  man  must  possess. 

By  foresight  we  mean  not  the  guessing  of  the 
gambler,  or  even  the  cool  calculation  of  chances 
by  the  speculator,  but  the  ability  to  judge  the 
probable  future  by  the  certain  past  and  present. 
It  is  specially  necessary  for  the  business  man 
and  the  small  investor  to  emphasize  the  word 
certain.  Hundreds  of  people  have  lost  their 
inoney  because  they  haven't  gone  quite  far 
enough  in  making  sure  of  the  conditions.  They 
have  felt  the  impulse  toward  an  investment, 
and  frequently  they  have  practically  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  that  would  make  the  invest- 
ment doubtful. 

There  are  always  good  stocks  and  bonds  to 
buy,  and  good  mortgages  on  which  to  lend 
money.  Let  the  times  be  dull  or  lively,  this  is 
the  case.  But  in  all  times,  unless  you  are  will- 
fully a  speculator,  make  certain  on  every  point 
that  determines  quality  before  you  put  up  your 
money.  If  you  can't  make  certain  yourself, 
put  it  on  the  honor  of  a  reputable  banker  or 
mortgage  man.  They  sometimes  fail,  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  often  as  the  inexperienced  or 
careless  investor  himself. 

Gleanines  from  the  Financial  Field 

— Premier  Tang  Shao  Yi  of  China  has  prac- 
tically agreed  to  the  demands  of  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France  to  cancel  the  arrangement  with 
the  Belgian  syndicate  for  a  loan. 

— The  report  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1911,  which 
has  just  been  made  public,  shows  volume  of 
business  and  profits  slightly  under  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  year.  Sales  billed  amounted 
lo  $70,000,000,  against  $71,000,000  in  1910; 
cost  of  sales  was  $62,000,000,  against  $63,- 
000,000,  and  profit  from  sales  was  7,923,000, 
comparing  with  $8,343,000  in  the  preceding 
year. 


Scattering  the  Scriptures  in  New  York 

A  total  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures  distributed  in  the  city  and  harbor 
of  New  York  is  the  remarkable  record  made 
by  the  New  York  Bible  Society  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  multitudes  of  immigrants  at 
Ellis  island  have  been  met  by  two  missionaries 
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These  Mortgages 
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against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50i6  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL,  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTBRKST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NBW  YORK 
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Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okls.,  hare  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgage! 
with  the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
ourltles  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Sayings  Banks.   WALXEK  B.  PA.80B.A.I.li,  President. 
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LOANS 


$  Our  Standing 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
Natlooal  Bank,  Boise;  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsons.Cashler 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm  Rldenbaugh, capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


BOISE 


I  D  AHO 
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We  oiler,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  'Bi.ortg»gem  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Besidenoes  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
BIeA.le8ter     -  Oklahoma 
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Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able loTestment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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Farm  mortgages 


ON  IOWA  ud  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 

 SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-T«t*d  by 

our  clutomera  f or  40  yean.  Wc  coUtct  and  remit  intereft 
nfhertver  iavertors  desire.    Writ*  for  bookJet  sad  liit. 


ELLSWORTH  ahd  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A..  T.  OKEA.OE]t  OO., 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us — mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  Cit>;Okla. 
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who  have  given  away  nearly  8,000  vohimes. 
A.  third  missionary  visited  329  vessels  and  hun- 
dreds of  seamen  in  the  harbor,  disposing  of 
Scriptures.  Over  1,200  Bibles  have  been  placed 
in  hotel  guest  rooms  during  the  month. 


Presbyters  at  Spring  Meetings 

Carlisle  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Shippensburg 
April  9,  congratulated  Rev.  William  M.  Burch- 
field.  pastor-emeritus  of  Center  church,  on 
reaching  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  entered  a  fitting  record  of  the  event 
on  its  minutes.  Presbytery  did  not  concur 
either  in  the  overture  relating  to  football  or  the 
Kennedy  fund.  Dr.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve's  presen- 
tation of  the  ministerial  relief  cause  was  most 
heartily  received.  Rev.  C.  B.  Segelken  is  the 
new  moderator. 

Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Marion 
April  17,  voted  against  the  consolidation  of 
the  boards.  A  communication  to  President 
Taft  regarding  the  use  of  religious  garb  in  the 
Indian  schools  was  approved.  A  petition  ask- 
ing for  a  church  organization  at  Canton  was 
received.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were 
amended  to  provide  for  taking  over  vacant 
church  properties  as  provided  by  act  of  legis- 
lature. Rev.  P.  Marion  Simms  is  the  new 
moderator. 

The  churches  of  Maumee  Presbytery,  at  the 
meeting  in  Antwerp  April  8,  reported  encour- 
aging growth  in  numbers ;  each  church  con- 
tributed to  each  of  the  boards.  Rev.  David 
H.  Johnson  was  chosen  moderator. 

Santa  Barbara  Presbytery,  at  its  meeting  in 
Arroyo  Grande  church  April  9,  refused  to 
concur  in  any  of  the  overtures  sent  by  other 
presbyteries.  The  net  gain  in  the  membership  of 
the  churches  is  seventy.  Rev.  W.  F.  S.  Nelson 
is  the  new  moderator. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Second  church, 
Chicago,  delivered  the  opening  sermon  at  the 
meeting  of  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery  in  Elkhart 
at  the  invitation  of  the  retiring  moderator,  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Herrick.  The  home  mission  report 
showed  the  churches  well  supplied  and  in  splen- 
did condition.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Hydenburk  is 
the  new  moderator. 

A  teachers'  training  class  drill  was  conducted 
at  the  meeting  of  Birmingham  A  Presbytery  at 
Valley  Grove  church  April  2.  Diplomas  were 
given  those  who  had  completed  the  course. 
Presbytery  favored  the  immediate  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  Kennedy  fund.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Walker  was  chosen  moderator. 

Reports  from  the  churches  in  Helena  Presby- 
tery, which  met  in  First  church,  Helena,  April 
II,  indicated  substantial  progress.  Gardner 
church  was  enrolled.  An  elder  of  First  church, 
Helena,  George  W.  Thomas,  was  ordained. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cheesman  was  chosen  moderator. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  John  W.  Talbot 

Rev.  John  W.  Talbot  died  after  a  brief  illness 
at  Fulton,  Kan.,  March  30.  He  was  born  in 
Cass  county,  Mo.,  in  1841  and  graduated  from 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1872.  He  studied 
two  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
took  the  third  year  of  his  theological  course 
in  Danville  Seminaty,  Ky.  His  life  work  was 
in  Kansas,  where  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  labored  with  singular  self-forgetfulness  and 
self-denial  in  a  number  of  fields  throughout 
the  synod. 

Though  living  at  Fulton  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  Emporia 
Presbytery,  and  the  presbytery  at  its  recent 
meeting  adopted  a  memorial  in  recognition  of 
his  life  of  devotion.  J.  H.  B. 


Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly 

Aberdeen — Minister,  C.  Lepetbak,  Clear  Lake, 
S.   D.     Elder,  John  Wallace,   Britton,   S.  D. 

Abilene — Minister,  W.  F.  Kirby,  Ranger, 
Texas.    Elder,  J.  H.  Beall,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

Albany — Ministers,  L.  VanAuken,  Watervliet ; 
W.  C.  Spicer,  Gloversville ;  C.  G.  Sewall,  Al- 
bany. Elders,  F.  C.  Curtis,  J.  J.  Scrafford, 
Albany ;  D.  C.  Herrick,  Amsterdam. 

Alton — Ministers,  E.  Wallace  Waits,  Granite 
City,  111. ;  C.  A.  Highfield,  Belleville,  111.  Elders, 
T.  H.  Glass,  Edwardsville,  111.;  Hugh  Bickett, 
Litchfield,  111. 

Ardmore — Minister,  F.  J.  Stowe,  Purcell. 
Elder,  W.  W.  Sledge,  Ada. 


Atlantic — Ministers,  C.  J.  Baker,  Walterboro  ; 
W.  H.  Paden,  Adams  Run.  Elders,  S.  Rhodes, 
W.  M.  Youngblood. 

Baltimore — Ministers,  A.  B.  Hallock,  Bel 
Air ;  G.  A.  Burslem,  Hampden ;  C.  G.  Cady, 
Sparrows  Point.  Elders,  J.  B.  Bell,  Forest 
Park ;  H.  N.  Abercombie,  Baltimore ;  G.  A. 
Cairnes,  Bethel. 

Beaver — Minister,  H.  M.  Hosack,  Smiths 
Ferry.     Elder,   Frank    Springs,  Vanport. 

Bellefontaine — Minister,  W.  Dent  Atkinson, 
Urbana,  Ohio.  Elder,  Denton  Crowl,  Spring 
Hills,  Ohio. 

Bellingham — Minister,  Beveridge  K.  Mc- 
Elmon,  Bellingham,  Wash.  Elder,  Alexander 
H.  Montgomery,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Benicia — Ministers,  James  S.  McDonald, 
Corte  Madera,  Cal. ;  F.  S.  Thomas,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  Elders,  G.  A.  Hocker,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. ; 
Benjamin  Scouler,  Corte  Madera,  Cal. 

Binghamtom — Minister,  J.  J.  Lawrence,  Bing- 
hamton.    Elder,  F.  A.  Bell,  Waverly. 

Bismarck — Minister,  Robert  H.  Myers,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.  Elder,  J.  E.  Perry,  Bismarck, 
N.  D. 

Black  Hills— Minister,  D.  D.  Tallman,  Hot 
Springs.    Elder,  E.  M.  McMurray,  Whitewood. 

Blairsville — Ministers,  W.  M.  Curry,  Parnas- 
sus ;  J.  C.  McCracken,  Wilkinsburg.  Elders, 
Dean  Clark,  Vandergrift;  J.  F.  Whitesell, 
Avonmore. 

Bloomington — Ministers.  R.  E.  Anderson, 
J.  H.  Morphis.  Elders,  Herbert  Powell,  Fair- 
bury,  111.;  J.  E.  Hodge,  Downs,  111. 

Boise — Minister,  S.  A.  Parker,  Emmett. 
Elder,  A.  J.  McCormick,  Roswell. 

Boston — Ministers,  M.  D.  Kneeland,  James 
Todd,  Duncan  Salmond.  Elders,  W.  H.  Wil- 
son, Lonsdale;  Daniel  Morrison,  Newport; 
Robert  Marshall,  Providence. 

Boulder — Minister,  J.  W.  Currens,  Boulder. 
Elder,  Warner  Coonty,  Boulder. 

Box  Butte — Minister,  G.  C.  Porter,  Gordon. 
Elder,  J.  G.  Woodman. 

Brownwood — Minister,  W.  M.  Burgess,  Brady. 
Elder,  T.  H.  Lea,  Zephyr. 

Buffalo — Ministers,  F.  H.  Smith.  Henry 
Ward,  J.  D.  Campbell,  Buffalo.  Elders,  Eugene 
Baxter,  Tonawanda ;  S.  A.  Dunham,  J.  M. 
Linton,  Buffalo. 

Cairo — Minister,  M.  E.  Morse,  Ridgway. 
Elder,  J.  K.  Price,  Omaha. 

Cape  Fear — Minister,  G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford. 
Elder,  W.  H.  Jackson,  Newberne. 

Cedar  Rapids — Ministers,  E.  A.  Bess,  Clin- 
ton ;  S.  B.  McClelland,  Mount  Vernon.  Elders, 
J.  S.  Alexander,  Marion ;  A.  E.  Ball,  Lyons. 

Central  Dakota — Minister,  J.  C.  Linton, 
Flandreau.    Elder,  E.  H.  Grant,  Huron. 

Central  Washington  —  Ministers,  H.  A. 
French,  Cle-Elum ;  T.  M.  Wilson,  Wapato. 
Elders,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Parker;  R.  Bevier, 
Hover. 

Champlain — Minister,  John  H.  Gardner,  Fort 
Covington,  N.  Y.  Elder,  Hardy  Miller,  Bel- 
mont, N.  Y. 

Chattanooga — Minister,  S.  G.  Frazier.  Elder, 
W.  J.  Hays. 

Chemung — Minister,  Frank  H.  Bisbee,  Dun- 
dee, N.  Y.  Elder,  P.  Woods  Sterritt,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cheyenne — Ministers,  L.  C.  Hills,  L.  H. 
Forde,  Cheyenne.  Elders,  Alex  Hastie,  H.  C. 
Colburn,  Burns. 

Chillicothe — Minister,  W.  M.  Hindman,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  Elder,  J.  A.  Moornaw,  Fruitdale, 
Ohio. 

Chippewa — Minister,  Clarence  J.  McConnell, 
Superior,  Wis.  Elder,  J.  F.  Butler,  Cornell, 
Wis. 

Choctaw — Minister,  S.  E.  Cole,  Darwin. 
Elder,  J.  H.  Billey. 

Cimarron — Minister,  L.  C.  Walter,  Enid. 
Elder,  J.  R.  McChesney,  Selling. 

Cincinnati — Ministers,  Edward  T.  Swiggett, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  C.  F.  Goss,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
James  G.  Miller,  West  Chester,  Ohio;  William 
M.  Reese,  Elmwood  Place,  Ohio.  Elders,  D. 
W.  McClung,  C.  W.  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
R.  B.  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  D.  L.  Tyler,  West 
Chester,  Ohio. 

Clarion — Ministers,  J.  B.  Hill,  Brookville ; 
Robert  Morrison,  Big  Run.  Elders,  D.  B. 
Shields,  Marienville ;  J.  H.  McClelland,  Falls 
Creek. 

Cleveland — Ministers,  A.  J.  Wright,  Lake- 
wood;  J.  B.  Hobart,  Rittman ;  F.  I.  Woollett, 
Wickliffe.  Elders,  W.  M.  Webb,  Akron;  T.  C. 
Bailey,  Cleveland  ;  M.  A.  Taylor,  Ashtabula. 

Columbia — Minister,  G.  C.  Yeisley,  Hudson. 
Elder,  James  Jackson,  Hunter. 


Columbia  River — Minister,  H.  S.  Templeton, 
Vancouver.    Elder,  A.  C.  Allen,  Ridgefield. 

Columbus — Ministers,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Gahanna, 
Ohio ;  William  S.  Eagleson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Elders,  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  R. 
Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Corning — Minister,  J.  C.  Orlh,  Lenox.  Elder, 
C.  S.  McLaughlin,  Diagonal. 

Council  Bluffs — Ministers,  R.  S.  Weinland, 
Bellevue,  Neb. ;  Elmer  Aukerman,  Woodbine, 
Iowa.  Elder,  J.  W.  Lambert,  Guthrie  Center, 
Iowa. 

Crawfordsville — Ministers,  H.  K.  Fox,  Cov- 
ington; E.  P.  Gilchrist,  Kirklin.  Elders,  N.  T. 
Vanderbilt,  Williamsport ;  Andrew  Bausman, 
Dayton. 

Dakota — Minister,  J.  P.  Williamson,  Green- 
wood.   Elder,  Peter  St.  Purre,  Greenwood. 

Dallas — Minister,  J.  F.  Smith,  Dallas.  Elder, 
J.  W.  Humphrey,  Point. 

Dayton — Ministers,  Henry  J.  Becker,  William 
J.  McSurely.  Elders,  Charles  U.  Raymond, 
Harry  L.  Pentzer. 

Denver — Ministers,  O.  S.  Baum,  J.  K.  Hall, 
Denver.  Elders,  W.  H.  Ficklin,  Littleton ;  E. 
F.  Warren,  Central  City. 

Detroit — Ministers,  E.  H.  Pence,  Alex.  Dan- 
skin,  G.  D.  Sherman.  Elders,  J.  R.  Jones,  F. 
M.  Ladd,  C.  S.  Pitkin. 

Dubuque — Ministers,  J.  C.  B.  Peck,  Hazleton  ; 
H.  C.  Irvine,  Jesup.  Elders,  John  Buck,  Win- 
throp;  W.  P.  White,  Volga. 

Ebenezer — Minister,  M.  D.  McClelland,  Pike- 
ville.  Ky.    Elder,  R.  A.  Cochran,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Elizabeth  —  Ministers,  Henry  McGilvray, 
Clinton ;  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Elizabeth.  Elders. 
T.  B.  Clark,  Elizabeth;  R.  A.  Fowler,  West- 
field. 

Ewing — Minister,  W.  C.  Mahr,  Enfield. 
Elder,  Harry  Anderson,  McLeansboro. 

Florida — Minister,  A.  S.  Badger,  St.  Augus- 
tine.   Elder,  J.  E.  Brecht,  St.  Augustine. 

Fort  Smith— Minister,  R.  T.  Phillips,  Fort 
Smith.    Elder,  J.  P.  Bingham,  Atkins. 

Fort  Wayne — Ministers,  S.  C.  Dickey,  Win- 
ona Lake ;  N.  C.  Shirey,  Indianapolis.  Elders, 
E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Fort  Wayne  ;  S.  T.  Cooper, 
Howe. 

Gadsden — Minister,  F.  L.  Hudson,  Gads- 
den.    Elder,  E.  C.  Hewes,  Birmingham. 

Geneva — Minister,  A.  B.  Temple,  Seneca. 
Elder,    Francis   A.    Rugar,  Dresden. 

Hobart — Minister,  J.  T.  Means,  Sayre.  Elder, 
O.  H.  Young,  Elk  City. 

Hodge — Minister,  J.  W.  Pennington,  Madison. 
Elder,  A.  A.  Adair,  Newman. 

Holston— Minister,  C.  W.  Duncan,  Afton. 
Elder,  W.  R.  Lowry,  Greeneville. 

Huntsville — Minister,  W.  B.  Strong,  Rogers- 
ville.    Elder,  H.  L.  Turner,  New  Decatur. 

Indianapolis — Ministers,  A.  L.  Duncan, Brazil ; 
H.  C.  Calhoun,  Indianapolis.  Elders,  J.  C. 
Brown,  Indianapolis ;  F.  L.  Smock,  Southport. 

Iowa — Minister,  J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  Fairfield. 
Elder,  J.  L.  Raney,  Fairfield. 

Jersey  City — Ministers,  J.  H.  Owens,  Pater- 
son  ;  F.  H.  Booth,  Englewood.  Elders,  Leonard 
Heckel,  Paterson ;  J.  P.  Ettershank,  Bayonne. 

Kansas  City — Ministers,  F.  S.  Arnold,  G.  P. 
Baity,  Kansas  City.  Elders,  J.  B.  Welsh,  G.  H. 
Bunting,  Kansas  City. 

Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Neosho — Pittsburg,  May  7,  4  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 

Bellingham — H.  T.  Murraj'. 
Chillicothe— M.  D.  A.  Steen. 
Ewing — W.  C.  Smith. 
Hobart — S.  A.  Bryant. 
Milwaukee— S.  P.  Todd. 
Ozark — J.  E.  Garrett. 
Peoria — C.  F.  Wilson. 
St.  Cloud— H.  McHenry. 
Sedalia — G.  S.  Fulcher. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Black  Hills— T.  A.  Gallaher,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
Sheridan — J.  W.  Winder. 

Resignations 

Illinois — Greenville  :  R.  S.  Stevenson  ;  Galum  : 

H.  B.  Wooding. 
Minnesota — Willmar :  D.  B.  Spencer,  April  9  ; 

Brown's  Valley :   G.  A.  Holsinger. 
Nebraska — Meridian  German  :  J.  E.  Funk. 
New  Jersey — Rahway  Second :  W.  T.  Stuchell ; 

Madison:    W.    P.   Keeler;    Chester:    E.  P. 

Gardner. 
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Ohio— Seville :    T.    G.    Pearce ;  Georgetown: 

D.  H.  Mergler;  Jackson:  C.  L.  Alspach. 
Pennsylvania — Masontown:  S.  C.  Elder. 
South  Dakota— Madison :  D.  T.  Kuhn. 

Ordinations 

Alton— O.  L.  Carr. 

Elizabeth — T.  Barbieri. 

Milwaukee— C.  F.  Bruhn. 

Morris  and  Orange— S.  Dickson,  April  9. 

San  Joaquin— W.  A.  Squires. 

Steubenville— H.  H.  Bergen,  May  21. 


Calls 

California— Lindsay  First:  J.  C.  Dible. 
Idaho— Boise  Westminster:  M.  W.  Davis,  ac- 
cepts. 

Illinois— Upper  Alton  :  C.  N.  McManis,  accepts ; 

Ipava:  D.  E.  Jackson,  accepts;  Elmira :  C. 

G.  Sterling,  accepts ;  Peoria  Bethel :  C.  H. 

Spaan,  declines. 
Indiana— Bloomington  First:  J.   R.  Ellis,  ac- 

Kentucicy— Covington  Madison  Avenue:  H.  M. 
Moore,  Appleton,  Wis.,  accepts. 

Kansas— Pittsburg :  C.  L.  Alspach,  accepts; 
Oxford:  J.  P.  Lester,  Jr.;  Derby:  D.  Town- 
ley;  Wichita  First:  A.  M.  Brodie ;  Wichita 
Oak  Street :  D.  H.  Boyle. 

Minnesota— Austin  Central:  R.  Brown,  accepts; 
Rochester  First :  H.  M.  Vogelsonger,  accepts. 

Nebraska— Hebron :  J.  M.  Hamilton. 

New  York— Oriskany  Waterbury  Memorial: 
G.  C.  Frost. 

North  Dakota — Ryan  and  Heddenwood  :  J.  A. 
Circle,  accepts. 

Ohio— Shadyside :  D.  H.  Mergler,  accepts; 
Portsmouth  Central:  W.  H.  Christian,  ac- 
cepts; Ripley:  J.  C.  Francis,  accepts;  Sea- 
man :  G.  W.  Applegate,  accepts  ;  West  Union : 
W.  L.  Milne,  accepts;  Bethel:  H.  M.  Woolf, 
accepts  ;  Long  Run  :  E.  L.  Wehrenburg ;  Dell 
Roy  group:  H.  H.  Bergen,  accepts. 

Oklahoma— Frederick  First:  C.  A.  Harris,  ac- 
ccpts. 

Oregon— Portland  Third :  A.  L.  Hutchison,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.;  Forest  Dale:  G.  H.  Adams, 
Gaston;  Sumpter :  T.  J.  Hedges,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania— Sunbury :  R.  C.  Aukerman,  ac 
cepts;  Black  Lick:  S.  C.  Elder,  accepts; 
Rimersburg  and  Sligo :  K.  E.  MacLeod,  ac- 
cepts; New  Castle  Mahoningtown :  D.  C. 
Whitmarsh,  Cumberland,  Ohio,  accepts. 

South  Dakota— Miller :  A.  P.  Cooper,  accepts; 
Wessington :  J.  L.  Howe,  accepts. 

Washington — Everett  First:  H.  Thomson,  ac- 
cepts ;  Everson :  J.  Reid,  accepts ;  Tacoma 
Westminster:  J.  W.  MacCallum  accepts; 
Sumner:  S.  A.  George,  accepts. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Illinois— Kiethsburg :  A.  Sillars  ;  Arlington: 
Rederus;  Prospect:  L.  H.  McCormick. 

Missouri— Richards :  S.  G.  Decherd. 

Nebraska — Panama:  C.  Phillips. 

Texas— Grand  Saline  and  Wills  Point,  W.  D. 
Johns;  Forney  group:  C.  L.  Dickey;  Mes- 
quite  group :  W.  P.  Hail ;  Grand  Prairie  :  W, 
C.  Baber;  Kemp  group:  I.  T.  Jones;  Colfax 
group:  S.  L.  Shell;  Cumley  group:  J.  E. 
Ferguson ;  Dawson  group :  W.  H.  Blanton 

Installations 
California— Stockton  East  Side :  W.  A.  Squires. 
Colorado— Denver  North:  G.  W.  Arms,  Jr. 

Akron:   G.   W.   White;    Berthoud :    D.  W- 

Egerton. 

Illinois— Mount    Carmel :    W.    T.  Campbell; 

Lawrenceville  :  R.  R.  Marquis  ;  Albion  :  B.  T. 

Watson;  Zine  :  J.  Hammerson  ;  Grayville  :  R 

G.    Shafer;    Hamlet   and    Perryton :    J.  T 

Baker;  Sterling:  F.  W.  Barr. 
Kentucky— Marion :   W.  Cliff;   Sturgis :   J.  F, 

Claycomb. 

Missouri— Cartersville :  C.  E.  Pitts;  Carthage 

Main  Street:  L.  J.  Lewis;  Clinton:  J.  F. 

Fetterolf;     Knobnoster:     W.     T.  Logan; 

Neosho:  W.  M.  Elliott,  May  i. 
Massachusetts— South     Framingham :     J.  V 

Bandy. 

Nebraska— Columbus   First:    G.   F.  Williams, 
April  25. 

New  York — Cairo:  I.  N.  Steelman,  April  16 
Ohio — Frazerburg  and  West  Carlisle  :  S.  S.  Ber 
gen;  Newark  First:  C.  G.  Hazlett,  April  23 
Yellow  Creek:  J.  L.  Ritchie,  May  24;  Cleve 
land  Immanuel:  W.  W.  McWilliams,  April 
28;  Rowellville:   R.  Humphreys,  April  19 
Wilmington:  A.  J.  Marbet,  April  30. 
Oklahoma— Anadarko :  S.  V.  Fait,  April  24 
Oregon— Portland    Marshall    Street:    W.  J 
Spire ;  Orenco  and  Reedville  :  L.  M.  Boozer ; 


Portland  Hope:  S.  W.  Seeman. 
Pennsylvania— Chestnut  Level:  A.  Northwood, 
June  12. 

South  Dakota— Huron :  H.  Ketelle. 
Texas— Walnut  Grove:  M.  C.  Harris. 
Washington— Winchester :  J.  W.  Hood;  Kend- 
rick  :  G.  H.  Roach  ;  Ilo  :  N.  M.  Fiske  ;  Waits- 
burg  :  W.  C.  Jones;  Sedro-Woolley :  H.  L. 
Wilhelm,  April  17. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Ohio— Alliance  First,  J.  B.  Mowry  clerk ;  Iberia, 
Samuel   Nesbit  clerk;   Chesterville,   W.  L. 
Smiley  clerk;  Berlin,  B.  W.  Havens,  Galena, 
clerk. 

Texas — Farmersville,  W.  H.  Good  clerk. 

Change  of  Address 
Clarke,  W.  M.— Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Oakland 
City,  Ind. 

Frothingham,    J.— 5000    Madison    avenue  to 
S016  Washington  avenue,  Chicago.  Phone 
Oakland  4276. 
Johnson,    H.    C— College    Corner,    Ohio,  to 
Rankin,  111. 

Simpson,  T.  H.— Concrete  to  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Accessions 

Indiana — Plymouth,  W.  C.  Logan  pastor,  6  on 
confession. 

Michigan — Big  Rapids,  G.  Cleaver  pastor,  14, 

9  on  confession. 
New  Jersey— Haddon  Heights,  J.  F.  Nicholas 

pastor,  IS,  8  on  confession. 
New  York — New  York  Morrisania,  M.  F.  John- 
ston pastor,  28,  18  on  confession. 
Ohio — Toledo  Collingwood  Avenue,  S.  C.  Black 

pastor,  48;  Orrville,  15,  6  on  confession. 
Oregon — Baker,  16,  14  on  confession;  Forest 

Dale,  6,  5  by  letter. 
Pennsylvania — Scranton   Green   Ridge :   A.  J. 

Weisley  pastor,  35. 
Washington— Seattle  Westminster,  F.  M.  Silsley 
pastor,  S3- 

Churches  Organized 

Ohio — Lakewood,   A.  Wright  supply. 
Oklahoma — Eureka,    39   members,   T.  Mulder 
supply. 

Washington — Birmingham,  30  members,  C.  A. 
Dolph  supply;  Esparence,  7  members,  H.  T. 
Murray  supply. 

Dedications 


Effective  Financial  Booklet 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  attractive  booklet 
entitled  "Bonfoey's  Real  Estate  Loans,"  issued 
by  Beverly  H.  Bonfoey  of  Unionville,  Mo. 
Much  valuable  information  concerning  real 
estate  loans  in  northern  Missouri,  southern 
Iowa  and  Oklahoma  is  set  forth  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  giving  the  Bonfoey  method  of 
handling  farm  loans,  describing  the  condition 
of  lands  in  these  states  and  other  items  of  in- 
terest to  people  who  are  looking  for  gift-edged 
investments  in  these  states.  A  number  of  testi- 
monials regarding  the  fair  methods  of  dealing 
as  well  as  the  integrity  and  standing  of  Mr. 
Bonfoey  are  given,  among  them  being  a  letter 
from  ex-Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  St.  Louis. 
This  book  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  all 
who  are  interested. 


HIGH  GRADE 


FARM  6% 
Mortgages 

SAFEST  INVESTMENT. 
More  than  $1,250,000  loaned  in 
FARM  MORTGAGES, 

without  loss  to  a  single  Investor.  Write  today  for 
relerenees  and  Booklet  A,  "A  story  told  by  Uncle 
Sam's  Statistics,"  and  also  for  list  of  mortgages  In 
amounts  of  $300,  t400,  $500,  $600, 11.000,  $2,000  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN, 

Manager  of  Estates, 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments, 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


California — La  Grange,  J.  W.  McLennan  pastor. 
Illinois — Virden,    cost    $25,000,    O.    L.  Pride 
supply. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee    Berean,    cost  $12,000, 
S.  P.  Todd  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  must  bb  sbnt  with  the  noticb. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Bbbman— Rev.  Henry  Beeman,  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Zanesvllle,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Lexington,  Ohio,  March  4,  1912,  in  his  seventy 
fourth  year. 

Graduating  from  Marietta  In  1865  and  from  Union  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  In  1868,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Pataskala,  N.  S.  For  about  twenty-six  years 
(Including  work  as  a  student-supply)  he  labored  In  a 
large  field  (mostly  rural)  In  Perry  and  Muskingum 
counties,  Ohio,  serving  as  the  beloved  minister  of  the 
New  Lexington,  Unity ,  RosevlUe  and  Unlontown  group 
For  two  years  he  was  stated  supply  at  Oakfield,  Ohio, 
and  for  one  year  at  Osceola,  Iowa.  His  ministry  was 
eminently  successful.  He  was  Instrumental  in  the 
erection  of  three  excellent  church  edifices  upon  the 
large  field  mentioned.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  a 
man  of  large  Information,  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
an  able  preacher,  a  sympathetic  pastor,  an  acceptable 
writer  for  the  press.  He  was  a  man  of  Indomitable 
will,  meeting  and  overcoming  many  obstacles.  His 
work  left  an  Indelible  impress  upon  the  Presbyterian 
ism  of  the  region  where  his  great  life-work  was  done 
He  served  Important  posts  In  the  presbyteries  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  author  of  "History  of 
Old  Lancaster  Presbytery,  1809-1839." 

As  a  citizen  he  was  public-spirited,  and  Interested  In 
all  movements  for  the  general  good.  He  was  active  In 
the  promotion  of  public  welfare.  For  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
Lexington  public  library  and  also  of  the  New  Lex 
Ington  Humane  Society. 

In  1870  he  married  Hortensla  Hay  Lee,  daughter  of 
Judge  George  H.  Lee  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  He  Is  sur 
vlved  by  Mrs.  Beeman;  two  sons.  Rev.  G.  H.  L.  Beeman 
of  Greencastle.  Ind.,  and  Rowland  Beeman,  of  Marlon 
Ohio ;  one  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Gillespie  of  Columbus 
Ohio ;  by  five  grandchildren  and  one  sister,  Miss  Jane 
Beeman  of  Zanesvllle,  Ohio.  As  a  husband  and  fathe 
he  was  most  kind  and  faithful ,  bringing  up  his  children 
"in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

His  funeral  service  was  held  March  7  In  the  church 
at  New  Lexington,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  pas 
tor.  "The  righteous  shall  be  In  everlasting  remem 
brance."  ^-  ^-  ^■ 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Oents  a 
Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— SITUATION  BY  MAN  AND  WIFE  AS 
president  and  lady  principal  (or  directress  of 
Music  and  Art)  of  a  female  or  coeducational  college  or 
school,  with  or  without  Industrial  departments.  Long 
experience,  excellent  credentials— "a  rare  combination 
for  all  round,  as  well  as  special  work."  Address  "Ed- 
ucators," care  The  Continent. 


OR  SALE— ONLY  BARBER  AND  BLACKSMITH 
shop,  also  town  property  and  farms.  Only  Pres- 
byterian church.  Write  L.  Oolyn,  Alpha.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  Dargain  prices.  Write  for 


pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


433  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  MATRON  DESIRES  SIM- 
llar  position.  Can  furnish  references.  Address  I, 
care  of  The  Continent. 


HOME  IN  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE  TOWN  IN 
the  mid-west,  with  three  lots  or  more  as  desired. 
A  bargain  to  early  buyer.  Terms  to  suit,  R.  S.  Calder. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


ACCIDENTALLY  DISCOVERED  ROOT  WILL  RE- 
Ueve  stomach  troubles  and  stop  tobacco  habit. 
Gladly  send  particulars.  W.  B.  Stokes,  Mohawk,Florlda. 


A GOOD,  LIVE,  EVANGELICAL  PASTOR  WOULD 
like  to  hear  from  any  church  desiring  to  go  for- 
ward. Address  J,  care  The  Continent. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR,  LARGE  EXPERIENCE 
and  success,  young  man.  In  southern  city,  wishes 
supply  northern  pulpit  during  summer;  convenient 
begin  middle  May.  Address  Presbyterian  Minister, 
1133  Falrmount  ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PIPE  ORGANS 


ANTED  — A  SECOND-HAND  THREE-MANUAL 
pipe  organ,  standard  make.  Give  manufacturer, 
dimensions,  age.  full  bpeclficatlons,  present  location, 
and  lowest  spot  cash  price.  Address,  "Organ,"  care 
this  office. 


OR  SALE— SECOND  HAND  PIPE  ORGAN  WITH 
;ops.  In  good  condition.  A  bargain 
Address  Pipe  Organ,  care  of  The 


ten  speaking  stops.  In  good  condition.  A  bargain 
to  a  quick  buyer 
Continent. 

 HEALTH  RESORTS  

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOURS  

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  Also 
a  party,  England  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  250  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Facing  Facts  About  Winona 

Heroic  action  is  needed  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  in  our  Church. 
Every  Presbyterian  is  concerned. 

For  seventeen  years  Winona  has  done  a  work  that  has  been  of  incalculable  good  to  the  Church  at 
large.  Vigor,  enthusiasm,  spiritual  uplift  and  aggressive  evangelistic  zeal  have  come  into  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers  because  of  Winona. 

Constantly  increasing  eflFectiveness  has  characterized  this  enterprise.  Shall  this  work  cease?  Un- 
less there  is  an  immediate  rally  Winona  is  lost  to  the  Church. 

A  debt  of  1800,000.00  has  been  accumulated — made  necessary  by  conditions  and  approved  by  keen 
business  men.  $600,000.00  has  been  raised.  An  additional  $300,000.00  is  needed  to  liquidate  the  debt 
and  provide  for  a  working  capital.  After  careful  examination  of  the  institution  by  public  accountants 
it  is  demonstrated  that  when  free  from  debt  there  will  be  a  net  annual  income  of  at  least  $27,000.00. 

A  campaign  is  now  organized.    Every  state  will  be  canvassed  for  gifts. 

We  call  on  loyal  Presbyterians  for  the  Glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  good  name  of  His 
Church  to  place  Winona  on  a  sound  financial  basis  at  once.       Sincerely  yours. 
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MINISTERS 

Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  St.  Louis 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago 
George  N.  Luccock,  Chicago 
Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville 
F.  W.  Russell,  St.  Louis 
John  Clark  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Charles  Little,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Henry  Webb  Johnson,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Monticello,  Ind. 
William  A.  Sunday,  Winona  Lake 
Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago 
Robert  Watson,  Cincinnati 
S.  S.  Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Joseph  T.  Britan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
F.  C.  Monfort,  Cincinnati 
James  H.  Snowden,  Pittsburg 
Harris  H.  Gregg,  St.  Louis 
Frank  N.  Sneed,  Pittsburg 
Malcom  J.  MacLeod,  New  York 
Edgar  W.  Work,  New  York 
Andrew  B.  Meldrum,  Cleveland 
Benjamin  M.  Nyce,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Harry  Nyce,  Peru,  Ind. 
James  H.  Cole,  Adrian,  Mich. 
David  M.  Sweets,  Louisville 
Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  Cleveland 
M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis 
W.  H.  Oxtoby,  Philadelphia 
Edward  Y.  Hill,  Philadelphia 
J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Baltimore 
W.  H.  Houston.  Cr.i<imbus,  Ohio 


SAVE 


LAYMEN 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 

John  M.  Studebaker,  South   Bend,  Ind. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg 

William  Albert  Harbison,  Pittsburg 

Thomas  Kane,  Chicago 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Fort  Wayne 

E.  F.  Yarnelle,  Fort  Wayne 

William  P.  Carmichael,  St.  Louis 

Charles  H.  Worden,  Fort  Wayne 

Nolan  R.  Best,  New  York 

Everett  Sisson,  Chicago 

Senator  Fremont  Goodwine,  Indiana 

Major  W.  J.  Richards,  Indianapolis 

William   H.    Hubbard,  Indianapolis 

J.  J.  Humphreys,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Prentiss,  Chicago 

James  H.  Matchett,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

William  D.  Frazer,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


The  above  list  is  representative  only  since 
hundreds  of  other  names  could  be  secured. 


THE  DAY 


PLAN 

Creditors  to  take  in  Real  Eastate   $400,000 

Directors  and  officers  are  raising  in  large  subscriptions-  300,000 

8,000  Winona  friends  needed  to  raise   200,000 


For  a  place  loved  by  more  Presbyterians  than  any  place  in  America  we  must  have  the  8,000  small  subscriptions. 

1,000  at  i^ioo.oo      ;^ioo,ooo  2,000  at  $25.00      $50,000  5,000  at  $10.00  $50,000 

Greater  Winona  Campaign  Closes  June  30^  1912 

A  NEW  CHARTER  AND  A  NEW  NAME 
New  Name— Winona  Assembly  and  Bible  Conference. 

No  Dividends. 

Property  cannot  be  encumbered  by  mortgage. 
No  debt  in  excess  of  $10,000  permissible. 

Two- thirds  of  Directors  must  be  members  of  Presbyterian 
Church. 

One -fourth  of  all  stock  assigned  to  Trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A. 

Charter  cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

If  liquidation  ever  occurs  proceeds  go  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 


Total  raised  and  to  be  raised   $900,000 

All  pledges  conditional  upon  raising  of  entire  $900,000. 
Financial  Plans  approved  by  Frank  Wilbur  Main  &  Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants  of  Pittsburgh  and  N.  Y. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HELP  US 

Please  fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  below: 

WINONA  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


Gentlemen; — I  hereby  subscribe  $- 


The  Winona  Campaign  closes  June  30th,  1912.  We  appeal  to  every 
loyal  Presbyterian  and  friend  of  Winona  for  a  subscription.  Small  as  well 
as  large  subscriptions  cheerfully  received.  For  detailed  information  about 
Campaign  write  to 

WINONA  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


  to  the  Winona 

Assembly  and  Bible  Conference,  payable  one-half  July  1,  1912,  and  the 
balance  January  1,  1913. 

(Name)   


(Address) 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indiana 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWFORDSVILLK.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 

OpeBlnv  Say  September  SOtta,  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  eaulpment.  Stronr 
teaching  'orce.    Moderate  exoenses.    For  oartlculars  address  GEOKGE  li.  MA-CK.INT08H,  Pres. 


Illinois 


The  

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Bnglneerlng, 
Domestic  Bconomy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  In  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above;  also  apprenticeship 
courses  In  the  mechanical  trades.  Seven  large 
and  beautiful  buildings.  Including  a  Gymnasium 
and  Conservatory  of  Music.  Fine  equipment  and 
superior  faculty.  1,144  students  last  year.  Ex- 
penses low. 

For  full  Information,  address 

A..  R.  T.A.Tl,OR,  President 

Dbcatur  -  -  -  Illinois 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING 

jsCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

lOflers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
1  excelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
I  County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chll- 
|dren's,lnsane,and  contagious  departments,the  two 

■  latter  optional.     Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng-ln 

■  Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
I  Pnctlcal  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
I  Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
llnkentlre  training.  Commodious  Home.  Addreia  _ 
t  Snpt.   607  HONOBB  STBBBT,  CHICAGO  »H 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

OSers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  BI.IZ.A.        Gl.'B'Slli,  K.  N., 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  JToWe  HIU.  Woodstocfc,  111. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  SciioQl 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso.  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BBOWN,  President. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-CuIturzJ 
for  young  women 


Wisconsin 


HiLLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  CIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HlUcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  BAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:         ::  WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors*  Degrees. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
Music,  directed  by  Emil  Liebline;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantages  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  -  President 


Tennessee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

■trong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  llberftl 
courses.  FoslUyeChrlstlan  Influencee.  Sxpenses  reason- 
sbla.  Pres.,  Ber.  O.  O.  Srat,  D.  D..  OreenevUle,  Tsna. 


Ward  Seminary  jH; 


Olrl*  and 

'Women 

year.  Bicel- 

lent  faculty.  City  adTautages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Obio 


BROAD  SCHOLARSHIP 


BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDIHGS 


m^mSltm  COLLEGE 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and 
women;  comprehensive  curriculum;  definite 
religious  mfluence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWTEB,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean 
Eox  46  Oxford,  O. 


Pennsylvania 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 
Each  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive 
lines.  Knovra  and  Indorsed  by  ever.v  American 
University.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys  not 
going:  to  college.    Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL,   Dept.  16. 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


EASTOK,  PA. 


Lafayette  College 

Eight  Courses,  Collegiate,  Engineering  and 
Chemical.  Beautiful  location.  Fine  equipment 
Write  for  catalogue  and    Illustrated  hand  book 


EDUOATIONAIi 


Minneiiota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ^  M  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  H  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depts. 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  ^  ^\  nomlcB,  Art,  Moslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  Jor  catalog. 
JOHN  TAI<l,llIAI)ei:  BEROEN,  President, 
JL1.BX:KT  M  I  ?I  N  E  S  O  T 


HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTUBY  CO. 

UNION  SQUAEB,  NORTH  NEW  TOBK  CITY 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

UNO  PIANOS 

Pnre,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qnallty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  wiiioti 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinners  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FARM  6%  MORTGAGES 

SAFEST  INVESTMENT.  More  than  Sl.250.000  loaned  Id  farm 
morteagea  without  loss  to  a  single  investor. 

Write  today  for  references  and  booklet,  "A  story  told  by  Uncle 
Sam's  Statistics."  CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN,  Farm 
Mortgage  InTestment«,"  542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


'771  Gkarohts  Ct 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a 
Word.  Including  the  address.  If  deslreda"box" 
address  may  ba  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCBLLANBOUS  

WANTED— SITDATION  BY  MAN  AND  WIFB  AS 
president  and  lady  principal  (or  directress  of 
Music  and  Art)  of  a  female  or  coeducational  college  or 
school,  with  or  without  Industrial  departments.  Long 
experience,  excellent  credentials— "a  rare  combination 
for  all  round,  as  well  as  special  work."  Address  "Ed- 
ucators," care  The  Continent. 

FOR  SALE— ONLY  BARBER  AND  BLACKSMITH 
shop,  also  town  property  and  farms.  Only  Pres- 
byterian church.   Write  L.  Colyn,  Alpha,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLBY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

HOME  IN  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE  TOWN  IN 
the  mid-west,  with  three  lots  or  more  as  desired. 
A  bargain  to  early  buyer.  Terms  to  suit,  R.  S.  Calder, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

ACCIDENTALLY  DISCOVERED  ROOT  WILL  RE- 
lleve  stomach  troubles  and  stop  tobacco  habit. 
Gladly  send  particulars.  W.  B.  Stokes,  Mohawk, Florida. 

A GOOD,  LIVE,  EVANGELICAL  PASTOR  WOULD 
like  to  hear  from  any  church  desiring  to  go  for- 
ward. Address  J,  care  The  Continent. 

CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4304  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 

FOR  SALB— COMPLETE  DOUBLE  STEREOPTICON 
outfit.  Good  as  new;  reasonable  price.  Address 
K,  Continent. 

MALE  CONSERVATORY  GRADUATE,  EXPERI- 
enced,  desires  Church  engagement.  Choirmaster 
preferred,  with  large  vocal  and  piano  class  assured; 
highest  testlmonlalfc,  correopondence  solicited.  J.  Car- 
ter, Crystal,  N.  D. 

 HEALTH  RESORTS  

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

 TOURS  

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  Also 
a  party,  Bnglaud  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct.  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  260  Hunt- 
ington Ave..  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Bnbscrlptlon  Terms  — The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Thb  Continbnt  Is  $2.60  per 
year  payable  in  advance. 

Postagre  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

ForelKn  Postage— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postasre,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  11.10 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  Thb  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  for  collection. 
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Doubtless  you  have  noticed, 
HrOUnD  tbC  '^^'"^  ^"  observing  person, 
that  you  never  see  in  The 
SI)OP  Continent  a  good  many  ad- 

vertisements which  stare 
you  and  your  family  in  the  face  from  the  pages 
of  some  other  papers  and  magazines.  Pos- 
sibly you  are  taking  some  so-called  "high  class" 
publications  in  which  these  appear. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  why  you  never  see 
these  in  The  Continent  ?  Perhaps  you  think 
they  are  not  offered  to  us — that  we  cannot 
get  them — but  never  was  there  a  greater  mis- 
take. We  frequently  refuse  advertisements  of 
this  sort.  In  the  course  of  a  year  this  un- 
desirable matter  would  fill  columns  of  space 
and  bring  in  many  hard  dollars.    But  the  reason 


for  its  omission  should  be  plain.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  we  should  like  the 
money,  but  we  are  simply  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price  necessary;  namely,  the  lowering  of 
the  tone  of  The  Continent. 

Just  as  you  do  not  introduce  every  chance 
aquaintance  to  your  family  circle,  and  just 
as  you  would  quickly  close  the  door  in  the 
faces  of  some,  so  we  shut  these  advertisements 
out.  It  costs  us  a  good  deal  to  be  clean  and 
particular,  but  we  keep  our  own  self-respect 
and  yours.  And  the  advertising  that  we  do 
print  is  well  worth  your  consideration. 

Here  is  another  business  matter  that  causes 
a  lot  of  trouble  every  month  in  the  year — the 
carelessness  of  letter  writers  who  omit  names 


or  addresses  or  other  necessary  data.  Two  let- 
ters came  to  us  in  the  same  mail  recently,  one 
on  tinted  paper  with  an  embossed  initial  and 
the  writing  of  an  educated  woman,  the  other 
on  business  size  paper  and  evidently  written  by 
a  man.  Each  was  dated,  but  neither  contained 
the  name  of  the  town  or  city  from  which  it 
had  been  mailed  or  anything  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  by  which  it  could  be  identified.  The 
Around  the  Shop  Man  feels  that  a  rubber 
stamp  with  name  and  address,  though  not  per- 
haps especially  genteel,  would  often  obviate  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  if  used  to  plainly 
print  these  items  on  each  letter  sent  out  if 
printed  stationery  is  not  employed  and  the 
habit  has  not  been  formed  of  writing  first  the 
name  of  the  city  and  the  street  address. 


NEW    MACMILLAN  NOVELS 

JUUA  FRANCE  AND  HER  TIMES  Ger.rude%ther.o„ 

Surpasses  this  versatile  author's  "The  Conqueror,"  "Tower  of  Ivory."  etc. 

"A  brilliant  story  of  modern  society    .    .    .    The  best  suffrage  hook  up  to  date." — New  York  Times. 

"A  great  novel  apart  from  its  propaganda." — New  York  Globe.                               Cloth.  $1  35  net;  postpaid,  1.48 

JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY       By  Frank  Danby 

Author  of  "The  Beart  of  a  Child,"  "Pigs  in  Clover,"  etc. 
"The  most  humorous  and  entertalcl»g  novel  of  the  season." 
"Far  and  away  the  best  novel  Mrs.  Prankau  has  wrltted."— JVew  York  Tribune. 
"Portrayeo  with  an  uncommon  sense  of  the  comic  spirit  .  .  .  Has  that  same 
quality  which  Is  Meredith  s  chief  dlbtlnctton."— A^ew  York  Times. 
  Cloth,  82  35  net:  postpaid,  $1.45 

THE  GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP    By  Rachel  Capen  SchauHler 

A  love  story  of  missionary  life  which  for  •heer  human  Interest  It  Is  hard  to 
surpass.                                                     Cloth.  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid.  $1.37 

WHITE  ASHES                   By  Kennedy-Noble 

"Altogether  a  cl*ver  book,  readable  throughout,  and  unvaryingly  attractive. 
The  reader  chuckles  over  11  with  delight."— York  Tribune. 

Decorated  covers.  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF  FORTUNE 

By  Charles  Major 

"Interesting.  .  .entertaining.  .  .action  swift  and  varied."— Chicago  rntcr-Ocean. 
"Historical  romance  at  its  beat."— New  York  Globe. 

Colored  illustrations,  decorated  covers.  $1.35  net. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  NI 

A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  AND  AN  ANCIENT  EVIL 

By  Jane  Addams 

A  work  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  every  serious  man  and  woman.  Actual 
experiences  of  those  who  have  Investigated  »he  "whiteslave"  trafao,  and 
ottPn  atorl»s  of  girls  who  haye  been  drawn  Into  the  net— are  the  thlnes  of 
which  MlsB  Addams's  book  Is  made.  Absolutely  frank  In  Its  treatment  of  the 
social  evil,  startling  In  Its  revelations,  judicious  in  Its  sugg-eatlous,  and 
sympathetic  In  Its  viewpoint.                     Cloth.  l2mo,  $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.10 

THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

By  Walter  E.  Weyl 

Political,  Social  and  Economic  Tendencies  in  the  United  States. 
"Blazes  the  pioneer's  path  for  the  rapidly  approaching  order  of  humane 
government— a  socialized  democracy." 

"A  masterly,  scathing,  and  absolutely  fearless  arraignment  of  the  whole 
subject  "—Boston  Journal.                          Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net:  postpaid.  $1  35 

:W  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

THE  WISCONSIN  IDEA   By  Charles  McCarthy 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Discusses  State  regulation  of  railroads,  public  utilities,  the  referendum,  the 
recall,  primaries,  etc.,  as  lde»tlfled  with  the  "Wisconsin"  development  of 
these  great  questions  of  ihe  day.                          Cloth.  $1  50  net;  postpaid.  $1.62 

OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Lee  W.  Squier 

A  concise,  complete  survey  of  the  pension  movement  In  America.  Ihrows 
new  and  unexpected  light  on  one  of  the  greatest  of  natlmal  problpms. 

Cloth.  $1.50  net;  postpaid.  $1.62 

MARCUS  ALONZO  HANNA.    HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  Herbert  Croly 

Author  of  "The  Promise  of  American  Life." 
Mr.  Croly  tells  tho  complete  story  of  Hanna's  Life,  and  analyzes  the  con- 
ditions which  m»de  posblb.e  the  exercise  of  his  tremendous  power. 

Illustrated.   Cloth,  gilt  top.  $2.f0net;  postpaid.  $2.70 

PuMUhed          ^p^g  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  '^Ntw^ork^''' 

"You  have  just  come  into  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  Miss,  and  you  will  here- 
after get  more  out  of  life.,- You  will 
have  better  health,  a  fair  soft  skin,  and 
will  be  welcome  among  the  best  people." 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you  ^.^Jj 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information?  about  it 


Address  C.  M.  Steffens.  D.D..  President 
Dubuque  Seminary^,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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Pastors  S  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "CatalogB  " 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Cliurch  Seatine.  j^Mj 
lllll  Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs.  fin-^%c^ 


ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Float  | 
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American  Seating  Company  \ 
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Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Beit  of  CT    I  f\J  116    mit^  Cormvoitdciu 
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MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
 1 77  BROA DWAY.N  Y.  CITY. 

BEL.L.S 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  Belected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
K.  W.  VANDCZEN  ro.  Ppop  r  Rurfceye  Bell  Koundrj 
(Eslab.  1837).  559  £.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


Bl  VBflVED  xSUnoniBBXLU 
EXHiIjS.    '  BLLSWHY. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 
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ChaKch  I 
Chimm 
Peal 

Mmmorial  B«lla  •  Specialty. 
MeShana  B«U  raaadrr  r»„B«IWmr«.Md.TIAi. 

OWLOEN  Sw«etTone 
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AND  SCHOOL    ^^^^^     Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NORTHVILLE.  MICH. 


EB  BELLS 

A>li  for  Catalofac  and  Special  DoutioB  Plan  No.  28 

E«T*BLI«HBO  1656 

THB  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSMOno.  OHIO 

WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
Convenient  to  Station  and  Auditorium. 
Broad  Piazzas.  Modern  Conveniences. 
First-class  Service.    Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 

Write  for  Rates.  Make  Reservations  Early 


Make  Your  Nenf  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF     ?     ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 

WHEN  you  decide  to  stop  at  The  Cumberland  you  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate :  82. 50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  guest.  "Permanent" 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rugs  throughout.  Book- 
let for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

41,  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  50th  St.  Subway  or 
53d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


iVIOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,     HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

GlobeFurnitureCo.,Ltd.,10  ParkPlace,Northville,Mlch. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

-  GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


Westminster 
Hotel 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Two 
minutes' walk  from  theAuditorium. 
First-class  service.   Send  for  rates. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  AKTS  AJVD  OKAFTS.  Parlor 
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An  Old  Ouestion  in  a  Happier  Sense 


"IS  IT  I,  LORD?" 

For  all  who  intimately  know  the  gospel  story  there  attaches 
to  these  words  an  almost  invincible  sense  of  tragedy.  There  is  no 
need  to  explain  their  connection.  Of  itself  the  familiar  phrase 
creates  anew  the  picture  of  that  somber  evening  scene  in  a  Jeru- 
salem upper  chamber  where  around  the  board  of  the  Passover  feast 
there  ran  from  lip  to  lip  the  plaintive  repetition  of  one  anxious 
inquiry. 

So  the  question  can  now  scarcely  he  revived  without  reviving  in 
the  heart  of  the  conscientious  Christian  that  same  haunting  distrust 
of  wavering  human  nature's  loyalty  which  made  each  of  eleven 
honest  disciples  on  that  tragic  night  wonder  whether  he,  in  spite 
of  every  good  intention,  was  fated  to  betray  his  Lord. 

Yet  it  is  wholesome  to  think  that  not  always  need  the  words 
carry  that  sinister  suggestion — that  at  times  they  may  bespeak  a 
contingency  of  the  future  not  less  solemn  but  gloriously  inspiring 
instead  of  depressing  and  dismaying. 

"One  of  you  shall  betray  me."  But  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand and  thousands  of  thousands  shall  not  betray  him.  Through  all 
the  ages  countless  multitudes,  steadfast  and  immovable,  always 
abound  in  the  loyal  work  of  their  Leader. 

"Who  is  the  betrayer?"  is  a  dark  question  and  dreadful.  But  the 
gladder  question  is  a  far  greater  one:  "Who  continues  faithful? 
Whom  may  the  Lord  trust?" 

The  victories  of  the  Christ  are  sure.  But  by  whose  hand  will  he 
achieve  them? 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?"  Awesomely  as  of  old  the  whispered  question 
sounds  through  the  silenced  soul.  But  now  its  wonder  is  not  a  palsy 
of  sickening  fear;  it  is  the  wonder  of  a  dream  too  great  to  be 
uttered  and  well  nigh  too  great  to  come  true — the  dream  of  being 
of  use  in  the  purposes  of  God. 

Just  at  this  season  the  theological  seminaries  are  graduating 
their  classes  of  senior  students.  Many  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
receiving  their  ceremonial  consecration  preparatory  to  going  forth 
to  the  gospel  ministry. 

They  undertake  this  labor  in  a  time  more  richly  crowded  with  the 
assurance  of  great  achievements  just  ahead  than  any  former  time 
of  the  Christian  era.  An  unprecedented  convergence  of  severe 
problems  in  and  around  the  church  today  prophesies  near  at  hand 
an  unprecedented  conjunction  of  brilliant  triumphs  over  difficulty. 
Not  to  believe  so  is  to  disbelieve  in  the  church's  divine  success. 

With  what  tremor,  then,  under  the  burden  of  responsibility,  yet 
with  what  joy  at  the  challenge  of  opportunity,  must  the  newly  or- 
dained minister  at  this  hour  anticipate  a  career  projected  far  into 
this  decisive  epoch  of  solution  awaiting  present  puzzles  of 
the  church ! 

So  many  tremendous  things  to  be  wrought — and  in  his  own  time, 
too!    Will  the  Lord  appoint  any  of  them  to  him? 

In  the  crucial  years  coming  for  this  nation  and  the  church — 
Somebody  by  the  grace  of  God  will  shame  out  caste  distinctions 
from  the  church  and  restore  the  equal  brotherhood  which  knows 
no  difference  between  man  and  man  at  the  communion  table  of  the 
crucified  Christ. 


"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  reach  forth  a  hand  of  authority  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  bid  capital  and  labor  be  at  peace  and  sup- 
plant strife  with  cooperation. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  interpret  the  aspirations  of  the  poor  to  the  hearts 
of  the  rich  so  convincingly  that  the  willing  self-restraints  of  the 
strong,  capable  and  fortunate  will  minister  abundance  to  the  whole- 
some needs  of  the  weak,  unfortunate  and  handicapped. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  go  to  the  city  and  speak  the  good  tidings  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  so  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  multitude  that  men  will  no  longer  have  occasion 
to  dispute  why  the  masses  are  alienated  from  the  church. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  go  into  the  country  parish  and  so  live  his  life  into 
the  remote  and  obscure  farmsteads  that  the  good  soil  of  mother 
earth  will  fructify  anew  into  what  has  ever  been  its  richest  product 
— the  wealth  of  sturdy  boys  and  girls  growing  in  God-fearing 
men  and  women. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  teach  the  uselessly  severed  churches  of  Protes- 
tantism what  grievous  wrong  it  is  for  them  to  allow  differences  of 
human  opinion  to  put  them  asunder  from  common  labor  for  the 
divine  will. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  speak  forth  the  great  message  of  God  to  the 
heart  of  the  state  till  it  thrills  with  passion  unalloyed  and  un- 
divided, to  be  a  nation  working  righteousness  as  one  whose  God 
is  Jehovah. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

Somebody  will  break  through  professional,  stipulated  evangelism, 
and  speak,  so  that  every  man  can  hear,  the  word  that  convicts  of  sin. 
righteousness  and  judgment  to  come;  the  word  that  brings  trem- 
bling penitents,  forsaking  their  sins,  to  cry  for  the  mercy  of  a 
beneficent  Saviour. 

Somebody  in  tiny  chapel  or  wayside  church  will  speak  haltingly 
but  with  supremely  potential  love  the  message  that  opens  to  a  few 
humble  souls  the  gates  of  eternal  life. 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 

But  each  like  his  brothers  will  have  the  one,  equal  commendation 
when  the  task  is  complete :   "Good  and  faithful  servant,  well  done !" 
"Lord,  is  that  also  I?" 

Awful  as  the  Lord's  Passover  room  will  be  the  chamber  where 
the  young  minister's  heart  asks  thus  to  know  his  appointed  labor. 
But  it  will  not  be  gloomed  with  the  black  of  night  nor  covered  over 
with  the  pall  of  dread.  It  will  be  grand  and  spacious  as  morning 
under  a  clear  sky. 

All  noble  aspiration  will  be  there.  But  not  one  ambition. 
The  glory  that  men  give  there  reveals  its  vanity.  "The  glory  that 
Cometh  from  the  only  God"  alone  has  value  where  rings  the 
sacred  question : 

"Is  it  I,  Lord?" 
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Forfeited  Dignities  and  a  Lapse  from  Discretion 

Until  this  year  it  has  always  been  regarded  a  serious  detraction 
from  the  proper  dignity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
him  to  enter  actively  into  a  campaign  for  his  own  reelection.  At 
least  it  has  been  thought  an  entire  impropriety  for  him  to  speak  upon 
the  stump.  But  no  such  criticism  is  now  heard  of  President  Taft, 
although  into  the  late  Massachusetts  primary  campaign  he  plunged 
as  directly  and  as  strenuously  as  did  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  has  like- 
wise laid  aside  the  old-time  tradition  that  ex-presidents  of  the  repub- 
lic should  refrain  from  outspoken  partisanship.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
republic  which  seems  almost  universally  determined  to  substitute 
popular  primaries  for  the  old-fashioned  conventions,  this  collapse 
of  former  dignities  and  reserves  seems  to  be  accepted  as  inevitable. 

Doubtless  after  Colonel  Roosevelt  chose  to  base  his  own  campaign 
so  largely  on  criticisms  of  his  successor  there  was  no  option  for 
President  Taft  but  to  reply  in  similar  fashion.  Thus  it  happened 
that  Massachusetts  saw  the  totally  unprecedented  campaign  spectacle 
of  a  President  and  an  ex-President  whirling  about  the  state  in 
special-train  tours  of  frantic  speech  and  flamboyant  public  appeal. 

Whether  or  not  this  sacrifice  of  presidential  staidness  really  has 
lost  anything  of  substantial  value  to  America  itself  it  is  certain  that 
under  the  stress  of  political  excitement  the  President  was  misled 
into  an  error  that  may  seriously  embarrass  him  in  the  inter- 
national relations  of  his  great  office.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lately  as- 
sailed the  proposal  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  for  which  President 
Taft  last  year  was  laboring  so  intensely.  To  counter  against  this 
attack  the  President  made  public  certain  private  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  which  the  latter  was  shown  to 
have  applauded  enthusiastically  the  policy  of  the  President  at  the 
time  when  the  matter  was  pending.  But  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  then 
thought  seemed  to  make  little  difference  with  the  public.  What  in 
this  correspondence  at  once  caught  all  eyes,  and  more  particularly 
the  Canadian  and  British  eyes,  was  a  letter  which  Mr.  Taft  himself 
had  addressed  to  "Dear  Theodore."  This  letter  contained  the 
following  passage : 

"Meantime  the  amount  of  Canadian  products  we  would  take 
would  produce  a  current  of  business  between  western  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  would  make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  transfer  all  their  important  business  to 
Chicago  and  New  York,  with  their  bank  credits  and  everything 
else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly  the  demand  of  Canada  for  our 
manufactures.  I  see  this  is  an  argument  against  reciprocity  made 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  one." 

Resentment  in  Canada  and  Britain 

It  will  be  remembered  that  reciprocity  was  defeated  in  Canada 
last  autumn  on  the  cry  that  it  was  intended  as  the  first  step  toward 
absorbing  Canada  into  the  United  States.  Echoing  this,  many 
Englishmen  declared  that  the  reciprocity  plan  concealed  an  Ameri- 
can plot  to  break  up  the  British  empire  by  first  of  all  detaching 
Canada  from  them. 

This  interpretation  was  then  freely  denounced  as  absurd  by  the 
combined  voices  of  all  American  organs  of  influence.  But  since 
these  words  of  President  Taft  have  become  known  the  opponents 
of  reciprocity  in  both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have  seized  upon 
them  as  fully  justifying  the  bugaboo  which  they  raised.  Indeed, 
some  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  ridiculed  them  a  year  ago  are  now 
manifestly  inclining  to  their  side.  In  Canada  the  talk  of  the  streets 
is  that  reciprocity  is  now  dead  forever. 

But  even  there  the  matter  is  not  taken  as  seriously  as  in  London, 
where  there  is  raging  an  astonishing  storm  of  condemnation  for  the 
American  President  as  having  held  in  public  an  entirely  deceptive 
attitude,  when  he  represented  reciprocity  as  a  mutual  benefit  to 
both  nations.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  context  of  President 
Taft's  letter  does  not  in  the  slightest  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  any  thought  of  annexation  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  Canada 
becoming  "only  an  adjunct  to  the  United  States."  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  thinking  along  commercial  and  not  along  political  lines. 
Yet  even  on  that  interpretation  the  remark  of  the  President  is 
probably  quite  enough  to  justify  Canada  in  concluding  that  the 
President  was  more  concerned  in  the  treaty  for  the  advantage  of 
his  own  country  than  he  was  for  the  advantage  of  Canada. 

But  at  the  worst  there  is  nothing  in  all  that  the  President  said 
that  justifies  the  passion  of  popular  protest  into  which  England 


has  leaped  so  suddenly.  This  has  grown  so  fierce  that  there  is  even 
a  loud  demand  for  the  recall  of  Ambassador  Bryce  because  he 
cooperated  with  the  President  in  elaborating  the  treaty  under 
question.  All  in  all,  the  tempest  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  bound  to 
be  embarrassing,  and  may  seriously  interrupt  the  growth  of  friendly 
feeling  between  America  and  Britain  in  which  all  lovers  of  inter- 
national peace  have  greatly  rejoiced.  That  it  really  springs  from 
a  trifling  cause  makes  it  all  the  more  regrettable,  and  even  the 
President's  firmest  friends  wish  that  he  had  forfeited  a  political 
advantage  rather  than  give  publicity  to  a  letter  so  capable  of 
misunderstanding. 

Louisiana  Feels  Brunt  of  Mississippi  Flood 

The  vast  Mississippi  flood  of  the  present  spring  is  now  at  its  crest 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  At  Baton  Rouge  and  New 
Orleans,  as  at  all  points  of  observation  farther  up  the  channel,  the 
stage  of  water  exceeds  all  records.  The  giant  levees  which  have 
long  been  regarded  as  am.ply  sufficient  to  protect  these  cities  would 
have  been  overflowed  if  citizens  of  all  classes — even  convicts  from 
the  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge — had  not  turned  out  to  crown  the 
crest  of  the  defensive  wall  with  reenforcements  of  sandbags.  And 
even  these  measures  might  have  failed  if  the  pressure  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  had  not  been  relieved  by  an  enormous  crevasse 
through  the  levees  of  the  west  bank  at  Torras,  where  the  Atchafa- 
laya,  first  of  the  Mississippi  branches  which  are  diverted  to  make 
its  delta,  flows  off  toward  the  gulf.  This  crevasse  emptied  into  the 
Atchafalaya  an  enormous  deluge,  inundating  the  great  and  rich 
district  which  Louisiana  calls  its  "sugar  bowl,"  destroying  not  only 
vast  fields  of  sugar  cane  but  even  greater  plantings  of  cotton,  rice 
and  corn,  besides  drowning  much  live  stock. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  financial  loss, 
which  will  be  added  to  by  the  destruction  of  an  uncounted  number 
of  homes.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  disaster  is  a  staggering  one 
to  Louisiana. 

Socialists  Defend  Stars  and  Stripes 

New  York  City  last  week  saw  two  significant  parades,  both  of  sur- 
prising size — a  parade  of  Socialists  and  a  parade  of  women  suffrage 
advocates.  The  latter  included  a  considerable  body  of  men,  but  was 
mostly  made  up  of  women  representing  all  grades  of  social  posi- 
tion in  the  great  metropolis.  As  compared  with  the  similar  parade 
of  last  year,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this  demonstration 
indicated  a  wide  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage. 

The  Socialist  parade,  which  is  admitted  by  the  most  conservative 
observers  to  have  mustered  something  near  50,000  marchers,  was  a 
quiet  and  orderly  affair  until,  at  the  end  of  the  marching,  a  great 
crowd  gathered  in  Union  square  to  hear  speeches.  Here  two 
American  flags,  which,  amidst  many  of  the  red  flags  of  socialism, 
had  been  carried  in  the  parade,  were  lifted  to  the  speakers'  stand. 
Instantly  there  was  a  hubbub  in  front  of  the  railing  and  a  small 
group  of  men,  evidently  organized  for  the  purpose,  suddenly  climb- 
ing to  the  platform  dragged  down  both  flags  under  foot.  The 
Socialist  leaders  gathered  there  were  taken  by  complete  surprise, 
but  acted  with  the  vigor  to  be  expected  of  sincere  patriots.  They 
had  no  weapons  save  their  fists,  but  these  they  used  with  such  vigor 
that  the  assailants  were  driven  back  and  both  flags  rescued.  One 
Socialist  woman,  carefully  folding  one  of  the  draggled  banners, 
wrapped  her  arms  around  it  and  defied  anyone  to  touch  it. 

The  Socialists  were  confessedly  much  troubled  by  the  incident, 
but  it  seems  only  fair  to  say  that  it  does  not  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
them.  It  seems  certain  that  the  group  which  attacked  the  flag 
was  a  group  of  anarchists,  said  to  be  Italian  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  who  had  come  from  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  The 
fact  that  they  had  few  sympathizers  in  the  crowd  before  the  stand, 
and  the  fact  that  the  surprised  leaders  within  the  stand  resisted 
so  spiritedly,  might  be  taken  as  a  very  creditable  testimony  to  the 
instinctive  patriotism  which  no  doubt  with  the  great  mass  of 
Socialists  persists  steadily  beneath  their  radical  views  of  politics 
and  economics.  ,  , 

'T'  T 

Another  Test  of  Anti-Trust  Law 

Another  test  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  has  been  set  afoot 
by  the  federal  government  in  filing  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  suit 
to  dissolve  the  International  Harvester  Company,  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery.  The  suit  has  been  long  delayed,  because  the 
directors  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  demonstrate,  in  almost  any  way  that  the  govern- 
ment might  demand,  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  drive 
competitors  from  business  nor  to  monopolize  the  market  for 
exorbitant  profits.    But  when  it  appeared  that  the  government  would 
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be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  dissolution  of  the  organization 
into  the  component  parts  from  which  it  was  formed,  the  company 
preferred  to  submit  the  question  to  the  test  in  the  courts. 

Exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  steel  trust,  the  defense  will,  of 
course,  admit  that  its  corporation  is  a  combination  of  prior  cor- 
porations, but  will  insist  that  the  history  of  its  methods  and  policies 
proves  that  it  is  not  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Both  of 
these  cases  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  through  to  the  highest  court 
of  the  nation,  and  the  final  judgment  on  them  will  greatly  aid  in  de- 
termining the  actual  scope  and  significance  of  the  Sherman  law. 


Incidents  Significant  of  Industrial  Unrest 


The  prospect,  seeming  a  week  ago  so  well  assured,  for  speedy 
resumption  of  work  in  the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  somewhat  marred  by  intervening  circumstances.  Four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mine  owners  and  four  of  the  mine  workers  in  sub- 
committee formulated  the  agreement  reported  in  last  week's  Con- 
tinent. But  when  they  brought  the  document  back  to  the  full 
committee  of  ten  from  each  side,  the  majority  of  the  miners'  rep- 
resentatives there  refused  to  approve  it,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
owners,  who  had  believed  the  dispute  settled. 

The  mine  workers,  it  appears,  were  not  satisfied  because  the  union 
had  not  received  in  explicit  terms  the  recognition  it  had  demanded, 
although  the  arrangement  for  handling  grievances  was  union  recog- 
nition in  all  practical  effect.  The  unionists  also  objected  to  the 
abolition  of  the  sHding  scale  which  had  been  conceded  in  return  for 
10  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  and  finally  balked  on  making  a  con- 
tract for  four  years.  The  union  wishes  the  contract  term  to  be 
one  year  only,  since  it  desires  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
threaten  an  annual  strike. 

In  fine,  the  position  of  these  representatives  of  the  union  amounted 
to  an  insistence  on  all  their  original  demands  and  an  entire  refusal 
to  compromise.  However,  there  appeared  more  chance  of  peace 
when  the  committee  did  consent,  at  the  request  of  the  operators, 
to  refer  the  whole  question  to  a  general  convention  of  the  miners 
to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  there  is  good  hope  of  seeing 
the  agreement  ratified  on  that  occasion. 

Nor  has  this  disappointment  been  the  only  late  outcropping  of  in- 
dustrial unrest.  For  the  railroads  of  the  eastern  states  the  en- 
gineers' strike  had  been  barely  averted  when  the  firemen  created 
a  vast  new  problem  by  demanding  increases  of  wages  and  decreases 
of  labor,  which  are  roughly  figured  to  cost  in  this  restricted  section 
alone  $25,000,000.  Freight  handlers  in  Chicago  suddenly  declared 
a  strike. 

In  Chicago  also  perilous  complications  have  arisen  from  a  strike 
of  pressmen  against  the  daily  newspapers — trouble  originating  in  the 
office  of  The  Examiner  when  it  declined  to  employ  on  its  presses 
men  whom  it  thought  not  needed  for  their  operation.  The  strike 
has  spread  sympathetically,  both  on  the  side  of  the  employers  and 
the  employees,  and  the  daily  papers  have  been  having  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  printing  their  editions  and  even  more  serious  difficulty  in 
marketing  them,  since  "sluggers"  on  the  streets  have  attacked 
wagons  distributing  papers,  and  newspaper  venders.  Such  disorder 
has  become  prevalent  enough  to  impose  much  extra  burden  on 
the  police. 

All  Coatesville  Cases  Off  Docket 

After  a  jury  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  had  acquitted  the 
seventh  defendant  tried  for  the  lynching  of  Zach  Walker  at  Coates- 
ville last  summer — precisely  as  the  six  previously  tried  had  been 
acquitted — Judge  Butler  declared  that  the  law  was  face  to  face 
with  conditions  which  made  it  helpless,  and  he  therefore  annulled 
the  indictments  against  the  seven  remaining  defendants  not  yet 
tried,  including  Chief  of  Police  Umsted,  accused  of  criminal  neglect 
of  duty.  The  judge  said  that  the  guilt  of  the  man  accused  in  the 
last  trial  had  been  unmistakably  proved  by  the  state,  but  the  jury, 
like  the  six  preceding  juries  in  the  same  prosecution,  refused  even 
to  consider  the  evidence.  Having  no  hope  of  getting  a  jury  in  the 
county  which  would  do  better.  Judge  Butler  regretfully  wiped 
the  docket  clean  of  the  whole  matter,  acknowledging  the  law  baffled 
of  all  hope  of  ever  avenging  the  Coatesville  crime. 

— The  new  "apostolic  delegate"  who  is  commissioned  from  the  Vati- 
can to  rule  over  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  United  States 
— Archbishop  Giovanni  Bonzano — landed  in  New  York  last  week. 
He  is  a  man  of  but  45  years — much  younger  than  any  of  his  three 
predecessors  who  have  held  this  office  since  it  was  created  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  Satolli,  Martinelli  and  Falconio. 


Religious  World 


New  Union  Proposals  in  Scotland 

Public  interest  in  the  possible  reunion  of  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland  with  the  United  Free  Church  is  markedly  revived  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  just  sent  from  the  union  committee  of  the 
established  body  to  the  union  committee  of  its  unofficial  sister. 
The  letter  amounts  to  a  frank  inquiry  whether  the  United  Free 
Church  is  willing  to  join  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  an  effort 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  church  government  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  both.  This  would  mean  going  to  work  on  a  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical proposition.  Heretofore  negotiations  have  swung  around 
the  point  of  the  church's  civil  relationships,  which  is  the  historic 
point  of  division  in  Scotch  Presbyterianism. 

The  United  Free  Church  contains  two  elements — one  believing 
the  church  should  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  state  and 
another  believing  that  the  state  should  supply  church  revenues  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  church  government.  The  establishment, 
nominally  at  least,  represents  a  third  view ;  namely,  that  the  state, 
if  it  supports  the  church,  is  entitled  to  a  certain  voice  in  its  affairs. 
But  faith  in  the  value  of  a  state  connection  has  undoubtedly  been 
waning  for  years  past  in  the  EstabHshed  Church,  and  it  signifies 
a  great  relaxation  that  a  committee  headed  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  voluntarily  proposes  to  go  to  work  to  draft  a  union  basis 
which  will  entirely  ignore  state  ties.  Lord  Balfour's  committee 
shows  also  another  important  advance  over  the  original  position  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  when  it  recognizes  that  Presbyterianism 
should  take  care  not  to  offend  Christians  of  other  denominations  in 
Scotland  by  word  or  action  which  would  disparage  them  as  legiti- 
mate and  worthy  parts  of  the  general  Christian  church. 

The  committee  is  indeed  of  the  opinion  that  any  Presbyterian 
union  must  retain  the  name  "Church  of  Scotland"  in  order  to  show 
its  historic  continuity  with  the  reformation  of  John  Knox.  But  this 
letter  recommends  that  the  law  of  the  realm  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  show  beyond  question  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not, 
through  its  name,  intend  to  claim  that  it  is  the  only  church 
in  Scotland. 

The  committeemen  of  the  establishment  likewise  state  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  their  judgment  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
could  never  consent  to  any  form  of  v  "  ii  'lat  would  secularize  its 
endowments.  The  committee  insists  V  :.t  '  religious  endowments 
which  the  church  holds  at  the  present  n-  m,  t  must  be  by  all  means 
preserved  entire  for  religious  uses,  li'  i  i'  ~  significantly  observed 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  '■■  .  roiiitment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  to  decide  how  ti  t  <  '1  ■  w  ment  should  be  dis- 
tributed and  used  after  union. 

If  the  United  Free  Church  is  of  a  t  "-  lake  up  thi«  proposal 
the  intimation  of  the  Balfour  comm  ■  -  is-  it  catmot  in;ike 
promises — that  the  Church  of  Scotland  w  mi  - 1  it  more  than  h;(If 
way.  Then  if  committees  representing  nvo  bodies  are  = 
cessful  in  working  out  an  accepted  coi'i  i,-c-(lesiastical  law,  't 
will  be  time  enough  to  try  whether  the  v;i'  <  1  c  ements  in  the  two 
churches  can  come  to  an  agreement  on  (''c  :.d  of  legislation  to 
be  asked  from  parliament. 

Graded  Lesson  Exlitors  Make  ^rnly 

Criticism  of  graded  Sunday  school  le?<'-s  envinating  from  St. 
Paul  has  been  circulated  so  widely  by  pan  ;  Mel  :  n.l  in  other  forms 
that  the  editors  representing  the  denomiti;.'.  •  <;  .11  the  lesson  syn- 
dicate have  been  obliged  to  formulate  a  'tii  r-il  reply.  In  their 
statement  they  find  themselves  compell""!!  most  icluctantly,  we 
doubt  not — to  impeach  the  fairness  of  the  qtiolatirr^  from  graded 
lesson  literature  on  which  the  St.  Paul  crilic  bases  ln=  charge  of  a 
rationalistic  handling  of  the  Scripture  storit 

A  number  of  instances  are  cited  where  the  statci-fnts  of  the 
graded  textbooks  or  the  accompanying  teac'"  ^  mann:i  '^  are  twisted 
out  of  a  perfectly  innocent  meaning  to  sij-i'iiy  >''mrili-ng  entirely 
foreign  to  their  obvious  intent.  Thus  the  St  I'aul  paiiijii  1  t  takes  up 
Mr.  Littlefield's  remark  in  one  of  his  manuais  that  a  c  -tain  series 
of  the  graded  lessons  "approach  the  Bible  from  tlie  u:  w  I'Oint  of 
view."  This  is  taken  to  signify  that  the  Ifssons  ihroMiihoi  t  are 
based  on  radical  Bible  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fa<  t,  the  eilitors 
show,  by  a  more  extensive  quotation  of  Mr.  Littlefield's  words,  that 
the  phrase  really  refers  to  the  intermediate  lessons  alone  and  puts 
them  in  contrast  not  with  orthodox  theology  but  with  the  preceding 
primary  lessons.  The  meaning,  unmistakable  in  the  context,  is  that 
whereas  the  primary  lessons  are  devoted  to  simple  religious  ideas 
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and  Bible  stories,  the  intermediate  lessons  bring  in  a  new  point  of 
view  by  taking  up  Bible  biographies.  To  attach  a  sinister  theolog- 
ical sense  to  this  pedagogical  remark  is  so  plainly  unfair  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  imconsciously  done. 

The  pamphlet  of  criticism  likewise  alleges  that  the  supernatural 
element  in  the  call  of  Abraham  is  denied,  because  in  one  place  the 
lessons  speak  of  Abraham  as  "moved  to  a  spirit  of  noble  discon- 
tent." Yet  the  very  next  page  states  definitely  concerning  Abraham 
that  "as  he  meditated  and  prayed,  the  call  of  God  came  to  him  to 
leave  his  home  that  he  might  serve  his  fellow  men  by  establishing  a 
new  home  in  a  new  land."  In  the  teachers'  manual  the  teacher  is 
counseled  that  the  patriarch  should  be  "pictured  as  a  man  called 
of  God." 

In  lessons  on  Moses,  an  allusion  to  Jehovah  as  a  tribal  deity  in 
the  original  form  of  the  literature  is  admitted  to  have  been  mis- 
leading. But  this  reading  was  corrected  last  October  before  the 
St.  Paul  objections  were  made  public. 

The  complaint  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  compared  in  the 
lessons  to  a  sacrifice  hit  in  ball  playing  is  bluntly  denied  as  ab- 
solutely unwarranted.  The  words  "sacrifice  hit"  occur  only  in  a 
question  touching  the  lesson  on  the  ambition  of  James  and  John, 
and  there  is  not  even  the  suggestion  of  an  allusion  to  Christ  or  any 
other  irreverent  idea.  The  critic  further  represents  that  the  advice 
in  one  of  the  teachers'  manuals,  "Do  not  go  into  the  details  of 
Jesus'  death,"  is  intended  to  slur  over  the  atonement.  The  editors 
quote  the  whole  paragraph,  however,  and  show  plainly  that  its 
outspoken  purpose  is  to  emphasize  and  stress  the  preeminent  fact  of 
the  atonement  as  "the  message  most  effective  in  winning  men  to 
Christ."  The  author  advises  that  physical  details  should  be  hur- 
riedly passed  over  just  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
spiritual  significance  of  Jesus'  death. 

The  charge  that  the  lessons  ignore  the  new  birth  and  teach  re- 
demption by  ideas  and  ideals  alone  is  met  in  an  equally  effective  way 
by  quotations  that  explicitly  insist  on  spiritual  conversion  as  es- 
sential to  the  Christian  life.  The  editors  also  point  out  how 
strenuously  the  graded  lessons  state  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  quotations  is,  "The 
good  news  that  the  heralds  of  Jesus  proclaimed  throughout  all  the 
throbbing  centers  of  the  Roman  empire  was  that  God  himself  had 
come  to  rule.    Jesus  lived  before  he  lived  in  Bethlehem." 

Methodists  in  General  Conference 

When  on  the  morning  of  May  i  Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren  called 
the  General  Conference  to  order  in  Minneapolis  he  looked  down  on 
more  than  800  delegates  representing  some  three  and  a  half  million 
Methodist  people  scattered  over  the  world — Chinamen,  Hindus, 
negroes,  Europeans  and  Americans.  Since  the  last  General  Con- 
ference Bishops  Goodsell,  McCabe,  Spellmeyer  and  Mallalieu  have 
died;  the  Conference  stood  in  reverent  silence  as  the  secretary 
read  the  names  of  these  honored  dead.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  and 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  together  with  Bishops  Warren,  Walden,  Moore 
and  Vincent  represent  the  men  of  the  times  "before  the  war." 

The  Conference  impresses  one  as  being  an  earnest  body  of  men 
intent  on  serious  business.  The  church  faces  a  new  world  and 
new  issues.  The  great  question  before  the  Conference  is,  Can 
Methodism  adjust  itself  to  present  world  conditions?  Has  it  a 
message  for  the  social  and  industrial  situation,  and  can  it  meet  the 
challenge  that  the  foreign  mission  field  (and  the  no  less  foreign 
home  field)  presents? 

For  the  transaction  of  business  the  Conference  is  divided  into 
several  important  committees.  The  great  debates  are  in  these 
committees.  When  they  have  formulated  some  plan  it  is  reported 
back  to  the  whole  body  to  be  amended,  adopted  or  rejected. 

The  quadrennial  report  of  the  bishops  contained  two  recommenda- 
tions which  caught  particular  public  attention.  One  was  the  ad- 
vice that  this  Conference  should  restore  the  five-year  limit  on  pas- 
torates which  the  conference  of  twelve  years  ago  removed.  There 
is  undeniable  dissatisfaction  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  RTetho- 
dist  ministry  with  the  working  of  the  present  unlimited  plan.  There 
are  various  reasons  given  for  this  dissatisfaction,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  rather  unpleasant  conclusion  that  the  chief 
objection  is  that  the  present  policy  leaves  the  well  paid  pastorates 
to  be  enjoyed  by  a  comparatively  few  men,  and  does  not  compel 
a  periodical  redistribution  of  the  most  desirable  appointments. 

The  other  recommendation  was  perhaps  rather  more  of  .a  surprise. 
For  the  first  time  the  bishops  have  definitely  given  expression  to  the 
belief  that  the  specific  prohibition  of  dancing,  card  playing  and  at- 
tendance at  theaters,  circuses  and  horse  races  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  church  discipline.  The  report  declares  that  the  church  is 
no  less  opposed  to  these  amusements  than  it  ever  was,  but  says 


that  the  right  Christian  method  is  to  return  to  the  attitude  of  John 
Wesley,  who  forbade  simply  "the  taking  of  such  diversions  as  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  To  substitute  this 
language  of  Wesley  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  would  throw 
the  burden  of  decision  on  the  consciences  of  individual  members. 

Very  soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  a  delegate  from 
Missouri  introduced  a  scorching  resolution  condemning  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson  for  presiding  at  the  Brewers'  Congress  last 
fall.  It  also  coupled  with  his  name  the  names  of  President  Taft 
and  Secretary  Knox,  because  when  appealed  to  they  refused  to 
recommend  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  should  decline  the  invitation. 
The  resolution  declared  that  the  persons  thus  alluded  to  "have  for- 
feited all  claims  on  the  future  franchise  of  the  Christian  and  sober 
manhood  of  the  nation."  Many  delegates  protested  against  this 
language  because  it  amounted  to  an  expression  upon  current  politics, 
but  the  Conference  none  the  less  carried  it  by  a  substantial  majority. 

Princeton's  Centennial  Celebration 

The  centennial  celebration  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
covered  last  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  5-7.  It  was  a 
high  day  for  Princeton,  made  notable  not  only  by  the  eminence  of 
all  the  speakers  but  also  by  the  distinction  of  the  official  visitors 
present,  representing  the  General  Assemblies  of  most  American 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  likewise  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There  were  also  in  attendance 
delegates  from  the  principal  theological  seminaries  abroad  and 
practically  all  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  evangelical  communions  in  this  country,  together  with  a  large 
representation   from  numerous  universities  and  colleges. 

The  Sabbath  was  marked  by  services  in  the  First  church  with 
a  sermon  by  President  Patton  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  morning,  and  a  sermon  in  the  evening  by  President 
Warfield  of  Lafayette  College.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
seminary  followed  on  Monday  morning,  with  addresses  by  Moderator 
Carson  of  the  "U.  S.  A."  Assembly  and  Moderator  Cecil  of  the 
"U.  S."  Assembly.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  two  commemorative 
addresses  on  the  work  of  Princeton  graduates — Dr.  McEwan  of 
Pittsburg  speaking  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  pastorate  in  America  and  Secretary  Speer  from  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  service  of  those  who  have  gone 
to  foreign  fields.  A  third  address  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Hallock 
Johnson  of  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania,  traced  the  influence 
of  Princeton  in  theological  education  and  religious  thought,  while 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New  York  City  closed  the  program 
with  an  historical  address  on  the  early  days  of  the  seminary.  In  the 
evening  the  alumni  association  held  its  annual  dinner. 

The  third  day  of  the  celebration  was  one  of  particular  academic 
pomp.  The  addresses  of  the  morning  were  by  three  Assembly 
moderators  from  across  the  sea — Dr.  Stewart  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Wells  of  the  United  Free  Church  and  Dr.  McMillan 
of  the  church  in  Ireland.  In  the  afternoon  the  celebration  was 
completed  at  a  luncheon,  where  congratulatory  speeches  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  Dr.  John  C.  Scouller,  the  United 
Presbyterian  moderator;  Bishop  Greer  of  New  York,  President  Mc- 
Clure  of  McCormick  and  others. 

Endeavorers  Again  Opposing  Pugilism 

The  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  made  a  tell- 
ing protest  against  the  Johnson-Jeffries  prize  fight  two  years  ago 
and  which  afterwards  really  led  the  popular  outcry  that  in  many 
cities  made  it  impossible  to  show  moving  pictures  of  the  fisticuff,  is 
now  in  the  open  again  to  head  off,  if  possible,  the  Johnson-Flynn 
battle  scheduled  for  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  next  Fourth  of  July. 
Many  citizens  of  this  infant  state  seem  to  think  it  honored  by 
being  chosen  as  the  scene  of  that  event,  and  a  compliant  house 
of  representatives  has  already  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18  passed  a  bilt 
legalizing  the  affair.  General  Secretary  William  Shaw,  the  En- 
deavor field  marshal,  says  Governor  McDonald  has  assured  him  of 
his  own  personal  disgust  at  all  this  prize  fight  business,  but  whether, 
in  case  the  senate  passes  the  house  bill,  the  governer  will  have 
nerve  to  veto  it  is  doubtful.  Even  if  he  does,  however,  the  brand 
new  statute  book  of  the  state  has  yet  no  law  in  it  prohibiting  fight- 
ing, and  so  the  affray  may  come  off  anyhow. 

But  whatever  the  result,  the  hearts  and  hands  of  Christian  citizens 
in  New  Mexico  will  be  strengthened  if  friends  all  over  the  country 
will  write  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  courteously  urging  him  not  to 
permit  a  bad  name  for  degrading  amusements  to  attach  to  the  state 
in  its  first  year  of  statehood  history  if  at  all  within  his  power  tO' 
intervene. 
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Editorial 


The  Vistas 

LIFE  IS  A  point  ever  moving  away  from  the  past  or  toward 
the  future.  The  past  is  its  own— a  vista  stretching  back- 
ward,  and  ending  in  the  vanishing  point  called  birth.  While 
memory  remains  unimpaired  the  light  on  that  vista  is  clear,  and  to 
advancing  years  its  perspective  is  beautiful.  "Fortasse  olim 
meminisse  juvabit"  will  always  be  true. 

"Do  you  remember  how  we  tramped  over  this  mountain  road 
twenty-five  years  ago?" 

"Well;  very  well;  we  sat  together  on  the  top  of  that  great 
bowlder,  and  you  told  me  what  you  would  do  before  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  gone.    Have  you  done  it?" 

Conversations  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  sample  are  not  in- 
frequent. The  pleasures  of  memory  are  refreshing  at  times  to  every 
soul.  The  vista  in  retrospect  grows  ever  longer  with  advancing 
years.  Age  for  the  most  part  loves  retrospect — walking  onward, 
indeed,  as  perforce  it  must,  but  with  head  oft  turned  back- 
ward. Listen,  as  sitting  by  the  roadside  for  rest  you  see  old  age 
pass  by.    You  may  hear  its  lips  repeat, 

"There's  a  beautiful  isle  up  the  river  Time, 
The  isle  of  the  Long  Ago." 

Age  loves  that  poem,  but  it  will  have  no  charm  for  you  if  you  are 
young  unless  you  are  abnormally  sentimental.  Youth  stands  in  dif- 
ferent attitude.  Its  face  is  toward  the  future.  The  forward-sweep- 
ing vista  stretches  before  the  gaze  of  youth.  Hope  lends  the  feet 
wings  for  speeding  onward,  even  though  the  end  be  death.  Of  that 
youth  recks  not. 

Two  vistas,  one  behind  life,  the  other  before;  and  the  sum  of 
their  length  is  human  history.  At  the  point  of  meeting  young  life 
stands,  facing  forward  down  the  future,  and  all  its  words  are  of 
what  it  will  be,  of  what  it  will  do.  Thus :  "When  I  am  rich,  when 
I  am  famous,  when  I  am  in  honorable  station,  I  will  look  upon 
the  treasures  of  the  earth;  I  will  see  its  most  glorious  sights,  its 
mountains,  its  cataracts,  its  ice-filled  oceans ;  I  will  fill  my  home 
with  the  choicest  books;  I  will  hang  my  walls  with  the  most 
charming  pictures ;  I  will  converse  with  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
age;  I  will  give  imagination  wings  and  live  in  the  joys  of  my  own 
aerial  fancies,  and  when  the  end  comes,  as  it  must  come,  men  will 
say,  'There  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  live.'  But  why  think  of 
the  end  now  ?  Between  me  and  it  lies  a  half-century  of  opportunity. 
Time  enough  to  think  of  life's  end  when  I  have  tasted  life's  joys." 

As  time's  vistas  from  the  present  run  in  opposite  directions,  so  in 
vastly  different  fashion  run  the  thoughts  of  those  who  stand  over 
against  each  other  at  life's  extremes.  The  diapason  of  age  is  in 
concord  of  word  and  feeling.  "The  good  old  days  are  gone  never 
to  return."  The  ringing  strains  of  youth,  not  always  concordant, 
but  never  failing  to  be  jubilant,  are  to  the  words,  "There's  a  good 
time  coming  that  will  bring  a  golden  day."  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  these  rules.  Young  croakers  at  intervals  in  life's 
procession  cry  with  raucous  voice,  "The  times  are  out  of  joint." 
In  strong  contrast  to  such  a  sound  comes  the  stirring  voice  now  and 
again  of  a  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra, 

"Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

And  we  dare  to  say,  to  grow  old  with  the  rabbi  is  better  than  to 
be  young  with  the  croaker.  Find  him,  that  rabbi  from  whom  the 
clarion  note  comes,  and  you  will  find  one  who  is  marching  breast 
forward  toward  his  vista's  end,  strong,  steady,  stately,  to  gain  the 
guerdon  of  that  best,  whate'er  it  be. 

Which  is  more  profitable,  the  backward  or  the  forward  look? 
Shall  we  keep  the  prow  of  life's  craft  turned  still  to  the  unseen 
shore  of  the  boundless  ocean  on  which  sail  the  great  ships  of  big- 
shouldered,  strong-handed  humanity,  or  shall  we  round  the  stake- 
boat  of  middle  age  and  go  tacking  back  upon  the  course  toward 
second  childhood?  Life's  on-way  must  be  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Let  us  keep  the  lookout  at  the  bow  to  call  through  the  shadows  as 
they  thicken,  "All's  well!" 

The  vistas  of  life  are  a  highway  between  fast  closed  doors.  The 
first  door,  birth,  swings  only  for  the  footsteps  of  the  incoming 
soul ;  the  last,  death,  for  the  passing  of  each  who  belongs  to  the 
"innumerable  caravan." 

No  eye  has  ever  seen  beyond  the  gate  of  birth.  Let  us  place 
ourselves  by  its  portals.  Barred  hard  and  fast  it  stands.  Its  panels 
are  impenetrable  to  sight  or  sound.   What  lies  back  of  it?    Is  that 


door  the  spot  where  humanity  begins  to  be?  The  physiological  his- 
tory of  life  is  legible  to  the  scientific  eye,  but  of  the  psychological 
the  wisest  man  knows  nothing.  The  body  is  carbon,  nitrogen,  cal- 
cium— ^whatever  your  chemist  finds  in  his  analysis.  But  a  soul? 
What  is  that?  Is  there  a  laboratory  on  earth  with  chemical  expert 
able  to  write  the  formula  for  a  human  soul?  Unseen,  unheard, 
unmeasured,  untouched,  it  comes  and  goes.  Whence?  Whither? 
They  are  unanswered,  unanswerable  questions. 

Jehovah  God  made  man.  Then  the  record  goes,  "He  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  That 
is  the  first  mention  of  a  soul  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Not  a 
word  that  throws  further  light  on  the  question  of  soul  origin  has 
been  spoken  since  the  divine  account  was  given.  Did  that  one  act 
constitute  a  sufficient  exercise  of  soul-producing  power?  Were 
the  souls  of  the  children  born  last  night,  this  morning,  an  hour,  a 
moment  since,  or  created  when  Jehovah  God  breathed  into  Adam's 
nostrils,  ages  on  ages  ago?  Where  have  they  been  since  that 
creation?  There  is  no  answer.  What  we  call  the  point  of  birth  is 
really  an  impassable  wall.  Its  foundations  go  down  so  deep  that 
no  spade  which  intellect  can  use  will  undermine  them.  Its  upward 
reaches  rise  so  high  no  scaling  ladder  thought  can  raise  will  reach 
their  top.  Abandon  the  quest.  Let  backward  vision  go.  Our  activi- 
ties will  count  for  more  if  we  face  the  future. 

Do  we  know  more  of  what  comes  after  death  than  of  what 
precedes  life?  If  by  knowledge  is  meant  what  science  means  by 
the  term,  no.  But  where  knowledge  fails,  logic,  hope  and  faith 
are  not  altogether  helpless.  The  proposition  of  the  French  philos- 
opher, "I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  joins  one  to  the  divine.  "I  AM"  was 
in  Hebrew  thought  the  symbol  for  the  eternal  God,  and  in  us  the 
bottom  fact  of  consciousness,  "I  am,"  is  the  link  uniting  eternal 
God  with  the  to-be-eternal  man.    So  much  for  logic. 

Hope  lights  a  fire  in  the  soul  which  no  breath  of  doubt  can  wholly 
extinguish.  The  wind  of  accident,  of  fear,  of  awful  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God,  will  fan  what  seems  to  be  fireless  hope  to  flame. 
Faith  looks  through  the  eyes  of  Stephen  and  sees  Jesus  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God;  through  the  eyes  of  Paul  and  sees  the 
glorified  Son  of  man  at  the  Damascus  gate;  through  the  eyes 
of  John  and  beholds  the  city  of  God  beyond  death's  gate,  where 
death  can  never  come.  That  city  of  God  is  life's  goal  and  toil's 
fruition.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra's  cry  is  right,  "The  best  is  yet  to  be." 
It  is  a  clarion  call  to  tread  the  path  of  optimistic  hope.  On  it  one 
will  hear  no  cry  for  "the  good  old  days  now  gone."  Along  every 
rood  of  its  whole  length  hope  is  springing  eternal  in  human  hearts, 
aye,  even  in  the  heart  of  age. 

When  were  we  born?  With  precision  we  place  our  finger  on  the 
day.  When  shall  we  die?  Reverently  we  answer.  Never.  The 
body  will  return  to  the  earth  we  know  not  when,  nor  how.  The 
soul  will  return  to  God.  Out  of  God  it  came,  back  into  God  it 
will  go.  It  cannot  die,  for  with  the  immortal,  eternal  Jehovah  all 
that  is  in  him  and  of  him  must  be  itself  eternal.  Thus  thinking  we 
cry  with  the  old  philosopher,  "There  are  two  eternal  verities.  God 
is  one,  and  I  am  one."  The  formula  to  express  Jehovah's  being  and 
our  own  is  the  same  "I  am."  In  such  a  view,  if  to  any  soul  the 
end  of  all  that  is  yet  to  be  is  death,  then  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  was  a 
seer  of  vision  true. 

"The  best  is  yet  to  be."  Growing  old  becomes  a  royal  procession. 
Advancing  years  are  only  steps  up  toward  God.  Let  your  heart 
make  music,  and  your  feet  move  in  step  to  its  rhythm.  Keep 
fresh  burning  on  your  altar  the  incense  of  joy.  Drawing  nigh  to 
the  spot  where  the  sun  goes  down  is  only  preparation  for  stepping 
out  of  humanity  into  divinity. 

"So  by  my  passing. 
My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done ; 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing, 
Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 
The  sundown  splendid  and  serene. 
Death,"  R.  S.  H.  ' 


More  Liberal  Rules  but  Not  Reckless  Grants 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection,  which  was  instructed  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  rules  for  appropria- 
tions, will  report  to  the  Assembly  now  at  hand  a  revision  permitting 
the  present  maximum  of  $1,000  in  grants  and  $S,ooo  in  loans  to  be 
exceeded  indefinitely  in  special  cases.  This  has  the  approval  of 
the  Assembly's  executive  commission,  and  will  doubtless  be  promptly 
indorsed  by  the  Assembly  itself.  When  so  enacted  the  change, 
we  trust,  will  satisfy  the  widespread  demand  in  the  church  for  more 
liberal  measures  in  answer  to  the  greater  needs  which  city  oppor- 
tunities often  present.  Yet  in  the  very  hour  when  such  greater 
liberality  is  made  possible  on  the  part  of  the  board  there  should 
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be  spoken  a  word  of  caution  against  ill  considered  and  immoderate 
requisitions  from  its  treasury. 

It  is  very  easy  for  an  unsuccessful  congregation  to  persuade  itself 
that  if  it  could  only  move  to  a  better  location  and  get  a  fine, 
up-to-date  building,  then  it  would  succeed  grandly  ever  afterwards. 
But  that  is  a  logic  which  fails  rather  oftener  than  it  works.  Only 
a  congregation  which  is  succeeding  grandly  where  it  is  makes  a 
comfortable  risk  to  invest  in  somewhere  else.  If  the  stuff  of 
achievement  is  in  a  minister  and  people,  a  back  street  lot  and  a 
poor  old  church  house  can't  keep  it  from  showing.  But  if  that 
stufT  is  absent  under  present  conditions,  a  new  house  and  a  resi- 
dence avenue  location  will  not  create  it.  The  board  will  be  justified 
still  in  looking  askance  at  applications  which  seem  to  imply  that 
a  big  gift  of  money  from  New  York  will  fill  new  pews  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  old  pews  are  now  empty.  Let  the  old  pews  be  crowded 
till  the  seat  ends  burst,  and  then  new  pews  under  a  wider  roof  won't 
wait  long.  But  playing  the  game  the  other  way  around — enlarge- 
ments first  and  people  afterwards,  if  you  can  get  them — doesn't 
always  come  out  to  the  predicted  victory. 

The  Man  Who  Actually  Did  Die  Poor 

By  way  of  obituary  for  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Pearsons  there  is  little 
to  write  which  was  left  unwritten  in  his  lifetime.  As  his  years 
increased  to  a  venerable  total  that  made  him  a  figure  aloof  from 
the  mass  of  men  in  active  life,  speakers  and  writers  felt  at  liberty 
to  characterize  his  personality  and  services  with  a  freedom  of  ex- 
pression ordinarily  reserved  till  a  man's  ears  and  eyes  are  closed 
to  the  language  of  this  world.  It  thus  happened  that  in  a  degree 
which  few  people  are  privileged  to  experience — if  privilege  it  is — 
Dr.  Pearsons  was  auditor  and  reader  of  his  own  obituary  eulogies. 

He  died  thus  assured  that  he  left  behind  him  an  inextinguishable 
name  in  one  of  humanity's  very  noblest  roles  of  distinction — the 
role  of  philanthropist.  And  his  honor  is  not  simply  the  honor  of  a 
great  generosity ;  it  is  the  much  finer  merit  of  an  original  generosity. 
Many  give  according  to  the  opinions  and  patterns  of  other  people, 
thus  enriching  what  has  already  been  liberally  dealt  with.  But  Dr. 
Pearsons  followed  no  man's  pattern.  He  had  his  own  opinion  and 
obeyed  that.  He  gave  not  where  most  had  been  given  but  where 
least  had  been  done.  He  looked  for  the  biggest  need,  the  most 
deserving  poverty,  and  as  he  understood  it,  put  his  help  there. 

It  was  no  idle  talk  with  him  to  announce  his  intention  to  die  poor. 
He  meant  it  and  kept  his  word.  And  the  colleges  he  helped  in  all 
the  great  western  country  which  he  espoused  as  his  own  field  of 
benevolence  hold  his  transferred  wealth  today  in  a  far  better  in- 
vestment than  bonds  and  stocks  have  ever  afiforded  to  funds  kept  in 
selfish  hoarding. 


— Collier's  much  advertised  series  of  articles  on  great  American 
preachers  is  a  disappointment  where  it  touches  Dr.  Jowett.  The 
author  in  his  first  paragraph  confesses  that  the  subject  is  too  big  for 
him,  and  in  all  that  follows  proves  the  truth  of  this  confession 
doubtless  more  fully  than  he  intended.  The  article  very  truly  re- 
marks Dr.  Jowett's  painful  shrinking  from  any  publicity  that 
accentuates  himself  rather  than  his  message,  and  this  very  bungle- 
some  attempt  at  a  personal  sketch,  though  all  of  most  kindly  intent, 
must  be  to  him  nothing  less  than  excruciating.  And  the  distress 
is  doubtless  doubly  distressful  because  the  article  is  coupled  with 
the  effort  of  a  manifestly  inexperienced  artist  at  three  bits  of 
protraiture.  So  far  from  being  portraits,  the  sketches  are  not  even 
passable  cartoons.  The  poor  results  of  endeavors  to  "explain"  great 
preachers  by  analysis  of  their  literary  felicity  and  oratorical  charm 
ought  to  teach  even  secular  journals  how  much  of  ministerial  suc- 
cess is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  reality  of  religion — ^by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  working  through  messengers  sur- 
rendered to  him. 

— The  Saturday  Evening  Post  prints  a  page  "ad"  for  Pastor 
Russell,  the  "millennial  dawn"  fanatic  of  Brooklyn.  Isn't  the  Post, 
which  is  so  admirably  careful  to  keep  out  of  its  columns  "fake" 
advertising  of  a  commercial  sort,  in  danger  of  violating  its  principles 
on  this  alleged  religious  publicity?  Russell,  with  his  big  chest  of 
money  wheedled  out  of  his  dupes,  can  keep  on  buying  Saturday 
Evening  Post  pages  for  a  good  while.  What  would  The  Post  say 
if  he  wanted  to  use  one  for  advertising  his  "miracle  wheat,"  which 
is,  we  believe,  "guaranteed"  to  yield  100  bushels  an  acre,  or  some- 
thing like  that?  We  fear  the  "guaranteed"  religion  he  advertises 
is  about  the  same  sort. 

— McCormick  Theological  Seminary  has  made  an  immense  sub- 
traction from  the  Protestantism  of  New  York  in  figuring  out  its 
problem  of  suppljdng  itself  with  a  professor  of  systematic  theology. 
But  that  incidental  effect  can  hardly  be  seriously  complained  of,  for 
the  church  must  have  theological  seminaries,  and  theological  semi- 


naries by  all  consent  must  have  professors  of  systematic  theology. 
And  surely  no  man  is  fit  to  teach  system'atic  theology  anywhere  who 
would  not  be  an  immense  subtraction  from  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  in  which  he  had  been  living.  A  man  who  could  be  picked 
up  with  his  books  and  moved  away  without  anybody's  missing  him 
would  not  likely  carry  enough  in  his  books  or  his  head  or  his 
heart  to  make  him  a  vital  theological  teacher  for  young  ministers. 
The  theology  taught  to  prospective  preachers  of  the  gospel  today 
must  be  a  theology  that  has  acquired  blood  and  taken  color  by  actual 
open  air  exercise  among  the  duties  and  the  doubts  of  the  twentieth 
century.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  theology  that  McCormick  Seminary 
will  find  Cleland  B.  McAfee  bringing  from  his  splendid  pastoral 
service  in  the  church  in  Brooklyn  which  will  perhaps  always  be 
called  "Dr.  Cuyler's  church."  Yet  it  is  today  far  more  Dr.  McAfee's 
church,  and  if  he  can  communicate  to  students  in  Chicago  the  same 
dynamic  faith  in  God  and  steady  loyalty  to  Christ  of  which  this 
Brooklyn  work  is  witness  he  will  reproduce  Lafayette  Avenue 
churches  all  over  the  country.  And  by  that  token  it  is  not  a  robbery 
which  takes  him  from  his  Brooklyn  congregation,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fication to  know  that,  bitterly  as  his  people  there  deplore  his 
leaving,  they  have  the  largeness  of  view  to  realize  that  he  is  right- 
fully going  to  a  greater  work — a  work  in  multiplication  instead 
of  addition. 

— It  is  astonishing  that  so  level-headed  a  citizen  as  John  Sharp 
Williams,  senator  from  Mississippi,  could  have  been  betrayed  even 
by  political  bitterness  into  the  sensational  irreverence  of  garnishing 
a  speech  in  the  senate  against  ex-President  Roosevelt  with  an 
ironical  parody  on  the  apostles'  creed,  beginning  "I  believe  in  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt."  Williams  represents  a  constituency  of  strong  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and,  although  there  is  perhaps  not  very  much 
care  in  Mississippi  for  the  letter  of  ancient  ritual,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  deep  respect  for  both  the  facts  and  the  phrases  of 
Christianity.  And  a  man  could  hardly  do  anything  better  calculated 
to  offend  Mississippi  sensibilities  than  to  handle  those  phrases  dis- 
respectfully and  subject  those  sacred  facts  to  secular  comparison. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  diagram  to  Senator  Williams  his  mis- 
take. He  has  heard  what  people  think  of  it  not  only  in  his  own  state 
but  all  over  the  country,  and  is  certainly  sorry  enough  by  this  time 
for  his  "break."  He  has  had  the  parody  expunged  from  The  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  will  undoubtedly  hereafter  set  a  double  watch 
over  that  member  which  the  Bible  says  is  never  quite  tamed. 

— There  is  a  story  afloat  in  the  newspapers  that  Speaker  Champ 
Clark's  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  is 
being  financed  in  considerable  part  by  the  brewers.  The  political 
gossips  account  for  this  by  saying  that  the  brewers  understand  it  is 
Clark  who  holds  back  the  Democratic  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington  from  passing  the  bill  to  stop  liquor  shipments  into 
prohibition  states  and  districts.  And  they  are  said  to  believe  that 
as  President  Mr.  Clark  could  be  depended  on  to  veto  such  a  bill 
if  passed.  Hence  the  alleged  investment  in  his  political  prospects. 
All  this  will  concern  many  Christian  citizens  in  both  parties,  for 
Speaker  Clark  has  been  admired  as  an  outspoken  Christian,  whose 
voice  has  been  gladly  heard  for  righteousness  even  from  the  pulpit, 
and  it  is  hard  indeed  to  think  of  him  as  leagued  with  the  liquor 
makers.  Decidedly  we  hope  for  quick  proof  that  the  whole  story 
is  a  canard.  But  in  order  to  prove  it  such  the  speaker  should 
bestir  himself  at  once  with  all  his  influence  to  push  that  excellent 
bill  through.  It  would  be  useful  for  his  own  political  friends  to 
write  Mr.  Clark  direct  and  tell  him  so. 


George  William  Knox 

Under  Korean  skies. 
Land  hermited  so  long  against  the  world. 
Land  last  of  lands  in  which  should  be  unfurled 

Christ's  labarum,  he  dies, 

The  Christian  soldier  dies. 

No  duty  left  undone, 

Life's  hardest  conflict  won. 
"In  hoc  signo" — let  him  who  runneth  read — 
"Vinces."    'Twill  aye  be  true.    'Tis  true  indeed. 

For  him  who  peaceful  lies 

Under  Korean  skies. 
Rests  now,  who  was  calm,  trustful  and  sincere 
Facing  life's  front  unmoved  by  any  fear. 

Quickly  the  roll  call  came; 

He  answered  to  his  name. 

Under  Korean  skies. 
"In  hoc  signo  vinces" — so  read  the  youth. 
Christ's  labarum.    His  manhood  found  it  truth. 

Richard  Sill  Holmes. 
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^    BY  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE  ^ 


'Ring  for  a 
Messenger 
Boy" 


T 


HIS  IS  THE  story:  He  wore  the  blue 
uniform  and  brass  buttons  of  the  West- 
ern Union.  He  was  only  12  or  13  at 
most.  The  gas  lamp  on  the  corner  was  shining 
down  into  his  face  as  I  hurried  past  him.  He 
was  leaning  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  great 
stone  church.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  tiny 
boy  at  home,  asleep  long  hours  ago,  for  it  was 
past  9  o'clock.  As  I  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  an  ad- 
vance flurry  of  the  threatening  storm  carried  away  my  hat,  bearing 
it  almost  to  his  very  feet.  Hurrying  back,  disgusted  and  eager,  I 
saw  him  stoop  and  try  to  pick  it  up,  then  catch  himself  and  give  a 
little  gasp.  "My  boy,  what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour?"  I 
asked,  rubbing  the  soiled  snow  from  my  hat  with  my  coat  sleeve. 
"I'm  out  on  a  call,"  he  said. 

"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  here  for?"  I  asked. 

"Every  time  I  go  to  walk  I  feel  as  if  somebody  was  cutting  my 
back  open,  but  I'll  brace  up,"  he  added,  and  with  that  made  a  start 
on.  But  he  had  gone  only  a  yard  or  two  before  he  fell  with 
a  sharp  cry  and  caught  himself  on  the  stone  steps  which  led  into  the 
church.  The  wind  took  my  hat  again.  But,  hat  regained,  I  tried  to 
solve  the  lad's  difficulty. 

"Where's  your  call,  my  boy?" 

"Over  to  Judge  Clements's  house,  and  the  judge  is  always  in  a  big 
rush,  and  blames  us  fellers  if  we're  slow.  This  old  ache  has  kept 
me  here  five  minutes  already." 

"Can  you  ride  on  my  back  and  hold  on?"  I  said.  "I  know  the 
judge  well  and  I  will  yet  your  message  for  you." 

It  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  done.  I  backed  up  in  front  of  the 
brass  buttons  and  felt  his  little  hands  about  my  neck.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  As  I  started  off  he  loosed  his  grasp,  and  before 
I  could  catch  him  fell  with  a  cry  to  the  walk.  Instinctively  I  looked 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  about  half  way  up  the  block 
saw  by  the  light  in  Judge  Clements's  window  that  he  was  in  his  den. 

Before  I  knew  what  I  had  done  I  found  myself  running  up  his 
steps  with  the  little  slender  telegraph  boy  in  my  arms.  The  judge 
came  down  to  answer  the  bell  himself,  and  I  thought  I  detected 
impatience  in  his  quick,  heavy  tread.  Surprised?  Of  course  he 
was.  We  were  old  chums.  We  had  lunched  together  at  the  club 
that  very  day.  The  judge  had  once  bought  some  Western  Union 
stock  for  me,  but  he  never  expected  me  to  load  myself  with  it 
in  this  way. 

Although  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  there  was  a  heart 
there,  too;  for  after  telling  him  my  story,  and  while  I  was  still 
holding  my  "stock"  in  the  hall  below,  I  heard  him  ring  up  his  phone 
and  call  a  cab  to  stop  at  the  nurses'  home.  Then  he  phoned  to  the 
home  for  a  nurse,  with  instructions  for  her  to  await  the  cab  and  come 
to  his  home  prepared  for  "immediate  service."  He  asked  me  to 
wait  a  moment  longer  till  he  phoned  the  messenger  service.  He  ex- 
plained the  boy's  trouble,  found  his  name  and  address  and  told  the 
office  clerk  to  send  word  to  his  mother  that  she  would  find  him  in 
the  morning  at  the  children's  hospital  and  "not  to  worry."  All 
this  was  done  before  he  thought  of  himself  and  his  business. 
Finally  he  asked  the  office  to  send  him  another  boy. 

I  was  going  to  \Vait  for  the  cab,  but  he  said  no.  "We  can  manage 
him.  You  are  not  afraid  of  a  lawyer,  are  you,  my  little  fellow?"  The 
lad  tried  to  smile,  but  pain  had  made  it  hard  for  him  to  enjoy  present 
merriment. 


I  shook  hands  with  the  judge,  patted  the  little  lad  on  the  head,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  would  be  all  right  in  the  morning,  and  was  off  for 
my  home  again  and  soon  asleep. 

Busy  hours  faced  me  on  the  morrow  and  I  scarcely  thought  of 
my  recent  late-hour  sufferer  until  near  the  end  of  the  week.  As  I 
was  about  to  take  the  afternoon  train  for  New  York  the  phone  boy 
announced,  "Judge  Clements  at  the  phone."  "Little — Western  Union 
— wants  to  see  you  at  the  hospital,"  he  said.  "The  lad  can't  live  the 
day  through.  I  asked  if  I  could  do  anything  to  make  him  happy, 
and  he  replied,  'I  wish  I  could  see  the  man  what  picked  me 
off  the  church  steps.' " 

Needless  to  say  I  missed  the  train  for  New  York,  and  a  wire 
postponed  my  appointment. 

***** 

I  stood  by  a  little  cot  in  a  large,  attractive  ward  of  the  children's 
hospital.  I  saw  a  wasted,  suffering  boyish  face  looking  up  into 
mine  with  a  quick,  grateful  smile.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed  sat  a  worn  little  woman  holding  the  lad's  hand.  In  a  moment 
or  two  he  spoke,  but  with  a  voice  that  was  tired  with  pain. 

"Say,  mister,  you  was  mighty  white  to  me  on  them  church  steps. 
I  dreamed  last  night  I  was  in  heaven,  and  you  and  God  was  walk- 
ing with  one  another,  and  you  both  came  over  to  me,  and  you 
told  him  I  was  the  feller  you  found.  I  knowed  it  was  only  a 
dream,  'cause  they  told  me  you  was  a  big  man  down  in  one  of  the 
new  buildings  near  the  main  office.  I'm  going  to  die,  they  told  me 
today,  and  I  wanted  to  say  thank  you,  and  tell  you  that  I  don't  want 
no  heaven  if  such  as  you  won't  be  there.  Somehow  I  never  knew 
that  big  men  ever  cared  for  fellers  like  me  till  the  night  T  tried  to 
grab  your  hat  for  you — the  night  my  back  must  'a'  broke." 

Until  now  I  had  not  seen  the  judge,  but  as  I  turned  from  the  little 
face,  that  the  lad  might  not  see  the  tear,  I  saw  him  standing  in  the 
door.  Life's  night  was  closing  for  this  little  life,  but  heaven's 
morning  was  dawning. 

We  knelt  by  his  little  cot.  A  simple  prayer  told  him  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  awaiting  for  him  there  above,  where  he  could  be  a  mes- 
senger boy  for  the  King.  He  seemed  to  understand  all.  He  took 
my  hand  and  kissed  it  as  I  left  him.  His  mother  by  his  bedside  was 
bending  over  his  little  body,  and  as  I  closed  the  door  I  heard  a  sweet 
boy  voice,  "There,  mother,  don't  you  cry ;  I'm  all  right." 

***** 

That  night  as  the  judge  and  I  sauntered  home  we  passed  the  old 
church  and  the  steps  (not  crossed  so  often  during  recent  years  as 
formerly),  and  something  prompted  me  to  quote  a  verse,  almost 
forgotten  as  the  busy  years  had  passed,  ".A  little  child  shall 
lead  them."  ' 

The  Sabbath  following  I  was  at  church,  and  glancing  across  the 
aisle,  a  few  pews  ahead,  I  saw  the  judge.  Later  our  eyes  met  and 
we  smiled;  but  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  look  of  recog- 
nition we  exchanged  as  the  preacher  read :  "And  there  arose  a  rea- 
soning among  them  which  of  them  was  the  greatest.  But  when 
Jesus  saw  the  reasoning  of  their  heart  he  took  a  little  child,  and  set 
him  by  his  side,  and  said  unto  them,  'Whosoever  shall  receive  the 
little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  shall  receive 
me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me,  for  he  that  is  least  among  you  all, 
the  same  is  greatest.' " 

And  this  is  a  story  that  isn't  exactly  a  story. 


A  Young  Man's  Evenings  in  New  York 

BY   A.    P.  FITT 


WHERE  can  a  young  man  working  in  New  York,  living  in  a 
rented  room,  spend  his  evenings,  apart  from  the  theater, 
the  saloon,  the  poolroom  and  such  resorts?  Stand  in 
Union  or  Madison  square  any  evening  about  6  o'clock  and  watch 
the  thousands  who  pour  out  of  the  office  buildings  and  stores  and 
shops.  Even  those  who  hurry  by  to  their  cramped  and  crowded 
homes  in  the  poorer  sections  must  feel  this  evening  problem, 
which  presses  more  persistently  upon  their  less  fortunate  mates. 
I  do  not  ask  the  question  in  regard  to  those  who  live  with  relatives, 
or  in  regard  to  students  in  the  many  schools  and  colleges.  But  it 
has  to  be  faced  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  work- 


ing in  the  city  and  who  have  no  "home"  with  its  shelter  and  privi- 
leges. A  young  fellow  rents  a  room  in  a  flat  or  tenement  at  $2,  $3 
or  $5  a  week — not  much  of  a  room  in  most  cases !  He  eats  at  a 
given  restaurant,  or  wherever  he  happens  to  be  at  meal  time.  His 
friendships  and  acquaintanceships  are  made  among  those  with  whom 
he  eats  and  works,  or  in  other  casual  ways — mostly  young  people  sit- 
uated about  as  he  is  himself.  When  his  day's  work  is  over  what 
shall  he  do  with  himself  all  evening?  His  room  is  small,  lonely, 
monotonous — he  can't  stay  there  night  after  night.   What  can  he  do? 

It  fell  in  with  my  plans  to  try  out  this  question  (as  well  as  I 
could)  during  October  and  November.    In  the  absence  of  a  friend  I 
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rented  his  room  in  a  flat  on  West  88th  street.  The  room  was 
pleasant  enough  in  itself,  and  conveniently  located  in  relation  to 
Riverside  drive,  Central  park  and  other  places  of  interest  and  rec- 
reation. It  was  all  right  as  a  bedroom,  but  I  don't  see  how  a  man 
could  be  expected  to  spend  many  of  his  evenings  there. 

More  Lonesome  than  Robinson  Crusoe 

Talk  about  solitariness,  isolation !  Robinson  Crusoe's  experi- 
ence is  beaten  to  a  standstill,  for  in  the  midst  of  teeming  thousands 
one  can  be  left  alone. 

Take  my  case  in  the  flat.  In  addition  to  myself  there  were  three 
other  roomers.  There  were  two  flats  on  each  landing,  and  four 
landings  in  the  building.  All  the  times  I  came  and  went  I  not  only 
did  not  form  any  acquaintances  among  all  these  people  but  I  hardly 
•ever  passed  any  of  them  on  the  stairs.  I  never  saw  my  landlady's 
husband,  and  only  a  few  times  did  I  happen  to  pass  either  of  the 
other  roomers.  In  fact  it  usually  happened  that  I  did  not  see  even 
my  landlady  from  week  to  week  except  when  I  handed  her  my 
room  rent.  Of  course  if  I  had  sought  to  know  these  people  it  could 
have  been  managed,  I  suppose,  but  we  each  had  our  own  interests, 
and  went  our  own  way.  At  best  it  would  not  have  afforded  a  solu- 
tion of  the  evening  problem. 

My  first  difficulty  was  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  I  felt  that 
every  evening  there  must  be  some  lecture  or  gathering  somewhere 
in  the  city  that  I  would  like  to  attend.  The  newspapers  rarely 
contain  advertisements  of  anything  but  theaters.  The  only  help  I 
could  rely  on  was  the  list  given  daily  in  The  Tribune,  "What  Is 
Going  on  Today,"  but  this  was  very  incomplete.  The  Evening  Post 
makes  a  specialty  of  announcements  of  meetings  for  the  coming 
week  in  its  Saturday  issue.  Apart  from  these,  fugitive  notices  in  the 
columns  of  the  papers  were  my  only  sources  of  information.  Surely 
It  would  pay  some  paper  to  specialize  on  a  list  of  forthcoming 
events  and  places  of  recreation  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  residents  no 
less  than  visitors  in  town. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  evening  is  the  interval  between  the  closing 
of  the  store  or  office  and  the  commencement  of  the  evening  enter- 
tainment— say  from  5  130  or  6  to  8  o'clock.  Supper  does  not  take 
more  than  twenty  minutes  in  an  eat-fast  restaurant ;  what  shall  a 
man  do  for  the  remainder  of  the  interval?  Unless  he  wants  to 
change  his  clothes  it  is  idle  to  go  to  his  room  uptown,  only  to  turn 
right  around  and  come  downtown  again.  I  don't  imagine  many 
young  fellows  affect  a  change  of  clothes  for  evening  wear,  anyhow. 

He  can't  walk  the  streets,  even  if  the  weather  permits.  I  grant 
that  there  is  much  real  interest  to  be  found  in  the  leading  streets. 
Many  store  windows  are  beautiful  when  lit  up.  The  electric  street 
signs  are  wonderful,  especially  in  the  tenderloin  section  of  Broad- 
way. The  passers-by  are  interesting  to  observe.  But  a  young  fellow 
can't  kill  a  couple  of  hours  every  night  in  this  way.  The  5  and  10 
cent  theaters  are  open  continuously,  the  saloon  and  poolroom  doors 
swing  wide  at  any  hour,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  places  of  a 
higher  type  where  one  can  wait  over  an  hour  or  two — except  perhaps 
the  public  libraries,  which  are  not  always  conveniently  near. 

Some  Free  Entertainments  and  Lectures 

The  expense  of  the  evening's  occupation  must  enter  into  a  young 
man's  calculations  where  his  salary  is  small.  Money  is  easily 
burnt  in  New  York.  A  nickel  here  and  another  there  is  demanded 
for  carfares,  newspapers,  and  what  not,  until  it  amounts  to  an 
appreciable  sum  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  he  really  can't  afford  to 
pay  large  admission  fees.  One  phase  of  the  problem  that  I  wished 
to  observe,  therefore,  was  to  what  extent  elevating  occupation  and 
entertainment  could  be  obtained  free.  And  here  I  was  glad  to  find 
more  varied  opportunities  than  I  expected. 

First,  there  are  the  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  picture  gallery  at  the  Astor  library  is  closed  at  6  p.  m., 
but  there  and  at  the  Carnegie  branch  libraries  throughout  the  city  one 
can  spend  pleasant  hours  over  books  and  magazines.  Not  only  all 
the  best  American  magazines  are  there,  but  also  English,  German, 
French  and  other  continental  publications.  The  libraries  seem  to  be 
fairly  well  patronized,  including  sections  set  apart  for  children. 

Then  there  is  Cooper  Union.  It  has  a  fine  technical  museum,  ex- 
hibits of  artistic  productions  in  various  industrial  lines ;  also  a 
reading  room  and  library.  But  the  crowds  of  young  people  who  at- 
tracted my  attention  were  students  in  the  night  classes.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  4,000 
on  the  waiting  list,  I  was  informed.  Stated  courses  of  free  lectures 
were  given  on  two  nights  a  week  in  Cooper  Union  hall,  and  other 
meetings  are  frequent  there. 

The  best  thing  I  discovered  free  of  admission  expense  was  the 
series  of  lectures  given  at  a  large  number  of  centers  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education.  One  or  two  nights  each  week 
a  lecture  is  given  at  some  school  building  or  other  hall.   The  course 


is  varied.  Sometimes  a  travelogue,  sometimes  musical,  or  again 
literary,  and  in  several  centers  scientific.  One  that  I  attended  was 
a  stereopticon  lecture  on  Persia,  exhibiting  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  that  country  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  lecturer 
was  formerly  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  late  shah.  Another  was 
on  "Egypt :  Stela  and  Papyri."  I  wondered  what  sort  of  at- 
tendance a  man  would  command  for  a  dry  subject  like  that,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  several  hundred,  who  apparently  attended  the  course 
on  Egypt  with  appreciation. 

I  also  attended  a  lecture  on  "Irish  Music"  given  in  'the  Labor 
temple.  It  was  very  enjoyable.  The  woman  lecturer  gave  the  his- 
tory of  Irish  minstrelsy  and  song — a  noble  history,  little  imagined 
by  average  people — and  sung  many  melodies  to  illustrate  styles  and 
periods,  while  her  accompanist  gave  other  specimens  on  the  piano. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  intense  efforts  at  self-control  exhibited  by 
an  Irish  woman  a  couple  of  pews  in  front  of  me — her  pent-up  emo- 
tions did  get  the  better  of  her  once  or  twice.  That,  of  course,  was 
patriotic  sentiment,  but  from  my  observation  I  would  say  that  the 
audiences  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  lectures,  which  are  surely  reach- 
ing the  different  neighborhoods  with  high-class  entertainments  free 
of  cost.    A  most  commendable  public  enterprise. 

Uncle  Sam  Furnished  One  Great  Show 

The  naval  display  on  the  Hudson  was  a  great  event  while  it  lasted. 
A  hundred  ships  stretching  in  four  columns  at  anchor  for  some 
six  or  seven  miles  up  the  Hudson !  On  three  nights  the  larger 
warships  were  illuminated,  and  it  was  like  a  fairy  scene.  Enormous 
crowds  on  foot  and  in  autos  swarmed  on  Riverside  drive  each 
evening. 

The  Budget  exhibit  was  another  attraction.  This  lasted  a  month, 
and  on  both  evenings  when  I  visited  it  it  was  crowded.  I  don't 
believe  many  spent  much  time  on  the  civic  or  economic  aspects  of 
the  exhibit,  though  everyone  must  have  gained  some  appreciation  of 
the  city's  government,  its  ways  and  its  problems.  To  most  visitors 
it  was  just  a  good  show — parts  of  it  at  least.  There  were  models 
and  photos  and  charts  to  make  real  the  work  of  each  department 
— hospitals,  parks,  water  supply,  docks,  etc.  Moving  pictures  ex- 
hibited the  activities  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  harbor 
police  capturing  river  thieves,  the  volunteer  life-savers  effecting  a 
rescue,  the  recreation  piers  and  public  swimming  baths — all  highly 
interesting  and  informing. 

Election  time  furnished  another  class  of  periodic  entertainment. 
Several  evenings  I  lingered  a  few  minutes  to  hear  the  curbstone 
spellbinders,  and  I  also  attended  a  Democratic  mass  meeting  in 
Carnegie  hall,  when  the  speakers  were  Mayor  Gaynor  and  other 
noted  men. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  keeps  open  Saturday  evenings, 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  evenings.  The  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  latter  was  well 
worth  seeing,  with  three  raultiflower  chrysanthemums  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  roses  and  orchids. 

Shows  and  gatherings  are  held  somewhere  practically  every  even- 
ing at  minimum  admission  prices — sometimes  as  low  as  10  cents  at 
Carnegie  hall  to  a  dollar  for  the  horse  show  in  Madison  Square 
garden.  Carnegie  hall  is  open  nearly  every  evening,  usually  with 
musical  affairs.  I  attended  a  "demonstration"  of  the  Salvation  Army 
there  under  the  leadership  of  Commander  Eva  Booth,  which  was 
fine.  Also  a  Socialist  meeting,  at  which  Charles  Edward  Russell 
presided  and  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  the  leading  attraction.  Debs  is 
not  the  best  platform  speaker,  but  he  had  a  full  house,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  acted  as  ushers  and 
sellers  of  socialistic  hterature  rather  surprised  me.  They  took  up  a 
collection,  though  an  admission  fee  was  charged. 

Anarchistic  Lecture  Is  Displeasing 

I  attended  one  of  Emma  Goldman's  lectures  in  order  to  study  this 
woman  first-hand.  Her  subject  that  evening'  was  a  review  of 
Brieux's  drama,  "Maternite,"  which  gave  her  opportunity  to  vent 
her  anarchistic  views  regarding  marriage  and  child-bearing.  It 
was  a  well  organized  but  low-level,  morbid  affair.  It  was  not 
pleasing  to  me  to  see  numbers  of  girls  in  their  teens— foreign  types 
they  appeared— listening  unblushingly  to  the  most  plain-spoken 
treatment  of  such  subjects. 

A  lecture  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  leader  of  English  suffragettes, 
enabled  me  to  hear  an  exposition  of  her  ideas.  Great  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  there,  too,  by  many  young  women  who  helped  in  the 
sale  of  literature  and  buttons,  and  in  the  enlistment  of  recruits 
for  the  cause. 

Exhibitions  Hke  the  electrical  show  in  Grand  Central  palace  and 
the  land  show  in  Madison  Square  garden  furnish  wholesome  and  in- 
structive evening  entertainment  week  by  week  at  small  expense. 
(Continued  on  page  655) 
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Sketches  by  a  Skyline  Secretary 

On  the  Continental  Divide  photographs  by  the  Author  by  r.  m.  Donaldson 


SOME  REGIONS  are  characterized  by  shore  Hne.   The  striking 
feature  of  the  Rocky  mountain  district  is  its  skyhne.  Its 
physical  horizon  draws  jagged  lines  in  heaven's  blue  or 
blends  with  the  gray  and  glory  of  its  clouds.    It  has  infinitely  pleas- 
ing variety,  seen  under  various  lights  at  different  times  and  seasons. 

Just  now  it  is  twilight.    From  an 
altitude  of  more  than  9,000  feet  the 
train  is  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
the  Continental  divide.   Near  at  hand 
are  the  fronds  of  evergreen  forests 
frescoed    against    granite  walls. 
Across  the  valley,  as  a  background 
to  this  marvelous  panorama,  is  the 
Collegiate  range.  Three  classic  peaks 
push  their  summits  up  into  God's 
blue,  their  snow-white  faces  radiant 
with  the  Alpen  glow.    Theirs  are 
"snowy  summits  old  in  "story,"  though 
•  they  are  christened  with  the  com- 
paratively modern  names  of  Prince- 
ton,   Harvard    and    Yale.  Since 
Princeton  students  named  the  group 
it  is  easy  to  determine  why  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  the  smaller  mountains. 
Each  of  the  three  is  higher 
than  Pike's  Peak,  and  all 
belong  to  the  group  of 
eighty  peaks  in  Colorado 
that  reach  a  higher  alti- 
tude than  the  far-famed 
Matterhorn.    It  is  com- 
forting to  note  that  these 
three  mountains  abide  in  a 
glorious  fellowship,  undis- 
turbed by  the  fierce  battles 
annually    fought   on  the 
gridiron    by    their  illus- 
trious namesakes. 

While  the  shadows 
deepen  the  brilliant  even- 
ing star  stands  a  lone 
sentinel  a  small  angle 
above  the  serrated  sky- 
line of  this  majestic  trio. 
Near  the  zenith  is  the 
half  moon  whose  "splen- 
dor falls  on  castle  walls" 
with  as  much  poetic 
beauty  as  can  be  seen 
anywhere   in   the  world. 

When  the  material  skyline  becomes 
lets  distinct  and  rugged,  the  crown- 
ing peaks  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
ranges  come  into  clearer  vision.  If 
these  are  the  mountains  of  God,  his 
people  ■  are  interested  in  knowing 
whether  or  not  his  kingdom  is  cor- 
respondingly prominent  and  potent. 
What  has  become  of  the  "handful 
of  corn  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains"? The  question  is  pertinent; 
the  answer  inspiring. 

*  *  *  * 
In  1870  about  sixteen  Presbyterian 
organizations  existed  within  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain district ;  three  in  Wyoming  with 
a  membership  of  six  each,  ten  in 
Colorado  with  an  average  member- 
ship of  a  dozen,  with  possibly  three  others  in  New  Mexico.  This 
seed  corn  of  a  generation  ago  now  aggregates  five  synods,  namely, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  including  Wyoming,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, including  Arizona.  Wyoming  and  Arizona  have  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  separate  synodical  organization.    There  are  at  present 


Nine  Thousand  Feet  on  the  Way  to  the  Summit 


"Blends  with  the  gray  and  glory  of  the  clouds" 


twenty-two  presbyteries,  with  two  others  in  the  process  of  erection. 
We  have  411  churches,  with  a  membership  in  excess  of  37,000.  Dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  added  175  or- 
ganizations, into  which  we  have  received  over  7,000  communicants. 
Within  the  last  four  years  sixty  new  houses  of  worship  have  been 

completed  and  dedicated.  Many  of 
these  stand  in  communities  where 
there  was  no  other  house  of  worship. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  later  or- 
ganizations were  placed  where  no 
other  Protestant  church  was  at  work. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  new  Pres- 
bytery of  Yellowstone,  where  eleven 
out  of  fourteen  churches  were  the 
sole  religious  organizations  in  their 
respective  communities.  Sheridan 
and  Kalispell  Presbyteries  are  also 
new,  where  similar  conditions  largely 
prevail. 


Fully  a  third  of  our  churches  are 
located  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  or 
more  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  "a  dwarf  on  a 
giant's  shoulders  sees 
more  than  the  giant  him- 
self." Compare  the  world- 
vision  of  our  diminutive 
synods  with  the  giant 
synods  of  the  East.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  report 
twelve  synods  gave  more 
to  foreign  missions  than 
to  home  missions.  Of 
these,  eight  are  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and 
four  of  them  are  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  district. 
They  are  the  strictly  home 
mission  synods  of  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana  and 
Utah. 

Here  and  there  neigh- 
boring rock  walls  and  for- 
ests may  make  a  church 
so  near-sighted  that  it 
does  not  see  beyond  its 
own  parish  boundary ;  but 
in  the  background  of  our 
landscape  is  the  spiritual  skyline  of 
God's  great  world. 


"In  the  background  the  spiritual  skyline  of  God's 
great  world." 


A  Cowboy's  Idea  of 
Religion 

A  converted  cowboy  is  reported  to 
have  given  this  idea  of  what  religion 
is :  "Lots  of  folks  that  would  really 
like  to  do  right  think  that  servin' 
the  Lord  means  shoutin'  themselves 
hoarse  praisin'  his  name.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  look  at  that.  I'm 
workin'  here  for  Jim.  Now  if  I'd 
sit  around  the  house  here  tellin'  what 
a  good  fellow  Jim  is,  and  singin' 
songs  to  him,  and  gettin'  up  in  the 
night  to  serenade  him,  I'd  be  doin' 
just  like  what  lots  of  Christians  do; 
but  I  wouldn't  suit  Jim,  and  I'd  get  fired  mighty  quick.  But 
when  I  buckle  on  my  straps  and  hustle  among  the  hills  and  see 
that  Jim's  herd  is  all  right,  and  not  sufferin'  for  water  and  feed, 
or  bein'  off  the  range  and  branded  by  cattle  thieves,  then  I'm  servin' 
Jim  as  he  wants  to  be  served." 
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Before  "Woman's  Societies"  Began 


BY   JULIA    H.  JOHNSTON 


WOMAN  HAS  ever  been  a  social  being.  Since  the  days 
when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  though  her  activities 
have  been  manifold,  and  have  steadily  multiplied  with  the 
increasing  complexities  of  civilization,  her  social  instinct  has  burned 
on  undimmed.  When  sewing  machines,  gas  lighting  and  other 
labor-saving  inventions  brought  partial  release  from  the  strenuous 
life  of  pioneer  days  her  energies  were  in  a  measure  set  free  to  find 
new  channels.  Through  these  channels  her  social  instinct  found  its 
outlet — not  in  organizations  as  they  are  known  today  but  in  little 
informal  comings-together  whose  keynote  was  that  expressive  word, 
"togetherness." 

Of  these  gatherings  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  are  no 
secretaries'  records,  no  historic  incidents  graven  on  the  pages  of 
history.  We  know  them  only  "as  a  tale  that  is  told"  by  the  children 
and  the  children's  children  of  those  bygone  days.  From  such  tradi- 
tions and  from  shreds  and  patches  of  all  sorts,  we  have  been  able 
to  piece  together  a  fair  knowledge  of  how  our  grandmothers  and 
our  great-great-grandmothers  spent  the  hours  before  "woman's 
societies"  began  when  the  social  instinct  drew  them  together. 

The  "Female"  Societies  of  Our  Grandmothers 

To  begin  with,  whenever  they  assembled  for  any  cause  it  was  as 
"females."  They  had  their  female  prayer  meetings  and  female  sew- 
ing societies,  and  the  like.  One  venerable  exception,  with*a  history 
of  continuous  existence  for  over  seventy  years,  is  the  Ladies'  Edu- 
cational Society  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  It  was  established  for 
the  education  of  indigent  girls  and  was  wholly  charitable.  It  was 
supported  by  gifts  solicited  from  East  to  West,  though  depending 
later  on  legacies  and  permanently  invested  funds.  Its  beneficiaries 
were  students  beyond  the  high  school  desiring  preparation  for 
teaching  or  other  special  work. 

The  same  records  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society  which  fur- 
nish this  account  foredating  the  home  missionary  societies  now 
educating  girls  on  a  frontier  remote  from  this  state  give  another 
choice  morsel,  apropos  of  "female"  associations.  In  a  sketch  of 
women's  clubs  and  the  movement  in  Illinois  Belle  Short  Lambert 
writes:  "'Where  shall  I  find  the  origin  of  woman's  clubs?'  I 
asked  a  man  who  is  my  neighbor.  After  a  moment's  reflection  he 
replied,  'In  the  Methodist  class  meeting.'  I  laughed  incredulously, 
but  he  added,  'There  is  the  place  where  she  first  found  opportunity 
to  voice  her  thought.    I  believe  you  will  find  that  it  began  there.' " 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  class  meeting  took  the 
place  of  distinctively  feminine  gatherings  for  prayer,  but  among 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  female  prayer  meetings  were  early 
found,  forming  a  point  of  departure  from  which  we  reach  the  mis- 
sionary societies  of  today.  While  these  meetings  constituted  a  form 
of  social  worship  as  distinguished  from  private  devotions,  or  public 
church  service,  they  were  not  characterized  by  sociability.  From  all 
accounts  there  was  little  free  interchange  of  thought  or  experience, 
but  there  was  all  the  reverent  dignity  which  became  such  gatherings. 

Prayer  Circles  Spelled  Progress 

These  devout  spirits  gathered  to  pray  and  not  to  be  entertained. 
There  was  no  effort  to  have  "a  lively  meeting,"  nor  any  struggle 
after  variety.  What  we  of  this  generation  owe  to  those  bypast 
prayer  circles  that  filled  "the  golden  vials  full  of  odors"  we  may 
never  know.  They  ushered  in  an  era  in  woman's  religious  life. 
Through  them  the  social  element  in  the  spiritual  life  first  found 
distinctly  feminine  expression.  A  daughter  of  an  earlier  period  than 
this  began  once  to  explain  an  act  contrary  to  her  mother's  wish 

by  saying,  "I  think  "  when  she  was  interrupted  by  an  admonition 

characteristic  of  the  times :  "You  have  no  business  to  think.  Obey 
and  that  is  enough."  Women  were  beginning  to  think  for  them- 
selves in  larger  and  more  responsible  fashion  when  stirred  by  the 
impulse  to  come  together  to  unite  in  prayer.  The  coming  together 
meant  progress. 

In  Jonesville,  Tennessee,  a  female  prayer  meeting  was  sustained 
for  fifty  years  without  a  single  week's  interruption.  From  the 
church  and  neighborhood  to  which  the  members  belonged  went  out  a 
company  of  missionaries  and  workers  whose  record  is  on  high,  and 
whose  works  do  follow  them  on  earth.  Among  them  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Rhea  of  long  service  in  the  land  of  Esther,  so  filled 
with  burning  love  that  but  to  hear  her  say  "Persia"  was  to  be 
thrilled  in  every  nerve. 

From  Danville,  Kentucky,  comes  the  reminiscence  of  an  unusual 


prayer  meeting  with  a  continuous  history  through  many  years. 
It  was  unique  in  this,  that  it  was  a  sunrise  service,  held  at  6  o'clock 
in  summer  and  at  7  in  winter.  Think  of  the  heroic  effort  and 
ardent  zeal  which  sustained  these  daybreak  assemblings. 

Memories  of  meetings  in  Urbana,  Oxford  and  other  places  in 
Ohio,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  have 
been  stirred  by  inquiry  after  facts.  In  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
one  is  recalled  as  having  begun  early  in  the  forties,  and  long  con- 
tinuing. In  the  little  town  of  Dover,  Illinois,  some  time  before 
1850  a  circle  of  prayer  was  maintained  for  many  years.  Its  meetings 
were  never  announced  from  the  pulpit,  but  it  was  tacitly  recognized 
as  a  power  in  the  church.  At  one  time  the  minister's  wife,  coming 
from  New  York,  used  this  meeting  as  an  occasion  for  telling  the 
interested  women  about  domestic  missions  in  that  state. 

The  writer's  grandfather  was  licensed  to  preach  and  was  mar- 
ried about  1800.  His  bride,  ten  years  his  junior,  was  but  19  when 
she  went  with  him  to  Chatham,  New  York.  She  had  an  idea,  which 
she  changed  as  cares  multiplied,  that  marrying  a  minister  meant 
having  Sabbath  all  the  week.  One  of  her  first  duties  was  to 
organize  a  female  prayer  meeting,  and  after  all  the  availables  were 
gathered  she  found  there  was  but  one  in  the  whole  company  not  ol(f 
enough  to  be  her  mother.  But  no  Puritan  bride,  even  at  19,  ever 
shrank  from  duty  just  because  it  was  hard.  When  she  had  become 
a  "mother  in  Israel"  she  removed  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where 
her  husband  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  and  of  Knox 
College.  There  the  remembrance  of  the  prayer  circles  is  yet 
fragrant,  and  "Another  Waters's  prayers"  are  recalled  because  of 
their  triumphant  faith  and  confident  expectancy.  Taking  these  as 
typical  of  the  devotion  of  the  long  past  days,  we  may  well  give 
thanks  for  the  godly  women  who  kept  the  fires  burning  upon 
the  altar. 

Foreign  Mission  Germ  Finds  Lodgment 

In  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  First  Presbyterian  church  recently  cele- 
brated its  diamond  jubilee,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers recalled  among  her  childish  memories  the  female  prayer  meet- 
ing in  their  parlor,  whither  she  was  taken  by  her  mother,  to  sit 
decorously  in  her  little  chair,  much  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  This  was  long  before  women's  missionary  societies 
became  general  or  were  thought  of  save  in  exceptional  circles ; 
but  two  of  these  elect  ladies,  the  hostess  in  the  home  and  another, 
annually  united  in  the  gift  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  a  girl  in  a 
mission  school  in  India.  This  meeting,  like  others  of  its  day,  had 
marvelous  vitality,  and  continued  far  beyond  the  date  of  initial 
organizations  for  women's  work  in  mission  fields. 

Maternal  associations  were  among  the  earlier  gatherings  of 
feminine  forces.  One  was  formed  in  New  London,  Connecticut, 
in  1842  and  existed  many  years.  New  England  knew  others,  too,  at 
this  period,  and  the  prayer  and  conference  seasons  greatly  benefited 
the  workers,  who  prized  them  highly. 

Among  other  social  assemblings  we  must,  of  course,  include  the 
sewing  societies  which  began  early  and  flourished  long,  transmitting 
their  vigor  to  the  "ladies'  aid"  of  today.  Strenuous  preparations 
were  made  for  these  gatherings,  for  as  the  housemother  says,  "the 
sewing  society  has  a  knife-and-fork  by-law."  Tables  groaned  in 
those  days,  for  all  the  viands,  both  substantials  and  delicacies,  were 
set  upon  the  long  board  at  once.  From  all  accounts  nimble  tongues 
kept  pace  with  nimble  needles.  The  gatherings  were  not  Quaker 
meetings,  but  doubtless  furnished  harmless  safety  valves  for  ac- 
cumulated news.  Gossip?  Perhaps. '  But  where  is  the  circle  today 
that  can  justly  cast  the  first  stone  of  criticism  at  the  matrons  and 
maids  of  long  ago? 

Many  of  these  circles  were  veritable  Dorcas  societies.  Over  sixty 
years  ago  a  company  of  women  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  in  charitable  needlework.  They  called 
themselves  the  Good  Samaritans,  but  had  no  organization  save  in 
name  and  work.  They  met  from  house  to  house,  arranging  meetings 
from  one  time  to  another,  and  near  the  holidays  assembled  twice 
a  week  to  provide  welcome  Christmas  gifts  of  garments  for  the 
poor  of  the  town.  Sometimes  apples  or  cakes  were  passed  around, 
if  they  happened  to  be  on  hand  in  the  home,  but  this  was  merely 
incidental.  The  work  was  the  magnet  which  drew  the  members 
together.  During  this  "era"  there  was  a  sewing  society  in  Dover, 
near  Princeton,  Illinois,  whose  members  took  turns  alphabetically, 
every  two  weeks,  in  acting  as  hostesses.  These  elect  ladies  carried 
prodigious  cretonne  bags,  with  sewing  in  one  side  and  knitting  in 
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the  other.  The  work  was  in  part  for  the  poor,  and  in  part  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  orders  being  taken,  and  filled — for  a  considera- 
tion. These  ladies  also  sent  garments  to  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less in  New  York  City.  One  who  was  a  little  girl  at  the  time 
recalls  that  the  refreshments  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  pre- 
serves and  cookies. 

One  form  of  sewing  circle  was  the  quilting  bee.  Judging  from 
choice  and  cherished  left-overs  our  grandmothers  and  great-greats 
must  have  pieced  quilts  enough  to  cover  all  the  feather  beds  in  crea- 
tion. The  intricate  needlework,  in  astonishing  patterns,  of  the 
quilting  achievements  puts  to  shame  the  easy  tacking  of  "comforts" 
nowadays. 

Finger  Bowls  Born  of  Sewing  Circle  Suppers 

From  Clinton,  New  York,  the  home  of  Hamilton  College,  comes 
this  reminiscence :  "I  remember  the  old-fashioned  sewing  societies 
of  fifty  years  ago,  though,  of  course,  they  were  organized  long 
before  I  can  remember.  The  gatherings  were  religious  and  social 
events — the  supreme  ones  with  many  women.  They  sewed  till  5 
o'clock,  while  someone  read  aloud  from  a  missionary  magazine. 
Then  one  of  the  oldest  members  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and 
offered  prayer.  After  this  came  supper,  consisting  of  biscuit,  dried 
beef,  cheese,  one  kind  of  sauce  and  two  kinds  of  cake.  After  these 
refreshments  came  the  passing  of  a  towel,  wet  at  one  end,  upon 
which  to  wipe  the  fingers,  which  were  dried  upon  the  other  end. 
Finger  bowls  have  since  been  evolved  from  these  sewing  society 
wet  towels." 

Sometime  previous  to  1850  the  women  of  New  Hartford  Presbyte- 
rian church,  near  Utica,  New  York,  met  regularly  to  use  their 
needles  on  afternoons  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  always  with 
some  special  object  in  view,  meanwhile  "talking  over  their  affairs 
and  all  the  news."  An  early  effort  was  to  provide  a  curtain  for 
the  window  back  of  the  pulpit  in  the  now  century-old  church.  It 
resulted  in  one  of  "satin  damask,  crimson  in  color,  and  a  very 
rich  affair,  costing,  with  the  scroll  to  which  it  was  attached,  $100." 

The  jubilee  year  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  female  prayer 
meetings  which  foredated  missionary  organizations  among  women 
were  the  means,  direct  or  indirect,  of  prompting  and  promoting  the 
latter  in  large  measure.  The  now  famous  "cent  societies"  of  early 
history  were  closely  associated  with  gatherings  for  prayer.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  the  primitive  form  of  feminine  aid  to  domestic 
missions  was  found  in  the  Dorcas  and  sewing  societies  of  long  ago, 
when  missionary  boxes  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  "frontier," 
meaning  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  frontiers,  but  later  even 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  A  reminiscence  has  been  sent  to  me 
from  Gettysburg  of  some  girls  who  were  formed  into  a  little  sewing 
circle  and  finally  attempted  a  box  for  a  home  missionary  in  the  in- 
definite "West."  With  the  help  of  older  ones  a  quilt  was  made,  also 
various  articles  of  clothing  for  the  family,  while  a  broadcloth  suit 


was  provided  for  the  minister.  No  railway  ran  from  Gettysburg 
to  Harrisburg  then,  and  the  precious  box  was  taken  in  a  wagon 
to  the  nearest  station  and  transferred  finally  to  a  boat  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  vessel  struck  a  snag  and  went  down,  and  with  it 
the  box,  and  so  the  workers  sent  off  another  box  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  little  organization  grew  into  the  woman's  missionary 
society,  still  in  active  existence. 

Early  Interest  in  Home  Missions 

The  Female  Charitable  Society  of  Whitestown,  New  York,  whose 
records,  yet  extant,  show  upon  its  constitution  the  date  September 
23,  1806,  "owed  its  organization  to  the  pious  zeal  of  one  woman." 
Its  special  work  was  in  the  interest  of  domestic  missions,  particularly 
in  the  destitute  counties  of  New  York,  and  for  thirteen  years  the 
womanly  aid  was  rendered,  with  results  affording  "great  consolation 
to  the  female  sex."  Later  the  organization  was  enlarged  to  embrace 
a  district,  and  finally  many  branches,  including  some  of  young 
people,  were  organized.  A  female  tract  society  and  a  female  Bible 
society  are  mentioned  incidentally  as  formed  in  1814.  The  Whites- 
town  society  was  for  a  short  time  affiliated  with  the  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society,  organized  at  Northampton  in  1802  for  work  in 
the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States.  The  Female  Benevolent 
Society  of  West  Hill,  New  Hartford,  New  York,  was  formed  in 
1827  and  met  twenty-three  times  that  year.  One  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  making  garments  for  the  Greeks.  Gifts  to  the  education 
society,  the  tract  society  and  others  are  mentioned. 

A  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  Mobbed 

In  1833  a  female  anti-slavery  society  existed,  but  was  unpopular; 
and,  in  that  year,  writes  Horace  Greeley,  was  "dispersed  by  a  respect- 
able mob  while  the  president  was  leading  in  prayer." 

Antipathy  to  any  sort  of  publicity  was  long  felt  by  the  "females" 
themselves,  and  even  more  decidedly  by  those  of  the  masculine  per- 
suasion. Mary  Lyon,  born  in  1797,  when  absorbingly  engaged  in 
efforts  for  the  founding  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  visited  every- 
where, addressing  women's  meetings  and  every  sort  of  society  that 
might  afford  assistance.  Mrs.  Bolton,  in  her  sketch,  writes:  "So 
troubled  were  her  friends  about  the  'public  appeal'  that  they  reasoned 
with  her  that  it  would  be  in  much  better  taste  to  stay  at  home  and 
allow  the  gentlemen  to  do  the  work.  Miss  Lyon  answered,  'What 
do  I  do  that  is  wrong?  I  lay  the  object  of  my  heart  before  ladies' 
meetings — is  that  wrong?  My  heart  is  sick  and  my  soul  pained 
by  this  empty  gentility.  I  am  doing  a  great  work  and  I  cannot 
come  down.' " 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  a  day  now  past  and  gone.  Nevertheless 
the  social  genius  of  womanhood  found  its  work  and  finished  it, 
"the  portion  of  a  day  in  its  day."  Our  forerunners  in  associated 
service  wrought  better  than  they  knew,  in  prayer  and  pains,  through 
all  the  yesterdays. 


The  Apostle  John's  Description  of  the  Ascension 

BY    REGINALD  DREW 


I  saw  him  rise. 

He  led  us  toward  Bethany 

And  as  we  walked  along 

The  birds  broke  forth  in  early  matin  songs 

And  soared  away  to  welcome  peep  of  dawn. 

Our  Master  saw  and  smiled  as  if  the  birds 

With  their  bold  flight  heralded  the  road 

Toward  the  mansions  that  he  told  us  of. 

He  raised  his  hand 

And  pressed  my  shoulder  with  its  sacred  touch, 

A  touch  that  thrilled  my  being,  for  'twas  such 

Of  love  that  I  could  feel  'neath  his  deft  fingering. 

Happily  we  went  along,  musing  I 

About  this  early  morning  journey  to  old  Olivet. 

I  looked  at  him  and  then 

He  smiled  at  me.    Thus  we  went  along. 

My  soul  did  burn 

To  ask  the  mystery  of  this  fair  morn, 
For  up  the  sun  came  grandly,  proudly, 
Lighting  up  Olivet.    Then  I  could  see 
The  rest  were  anxious,  too, 
To  know  what  our  good  Master  meant  to  do 
One  asked,  "Will  now  the  kingdom  come 
In  restoration  power  to  Judah's  throne?" 


And  then  he  said, 

"Not  now.    Lo,  I  will  send  you  power 

Divine  from  heaven.   The  Paraclete  I  give, 

My  unseen  self  in  you  for  aye  to  live." 

And  then  a  rush  of  angels  came  with  beatific  song, 

And  the  pressure  of  his  hand  was  from  my  shoulder  gone. 

And  hallelujahs  sounded  all  around. 

I  saw  him  rise, 

Chanting  angels  encircling 

His  holy  presence.    Up — up  to  the  skies 

He  went  away  from  us,  and  we  all  stood  ' 

Gazing  at  him  we  reverently  loved, 

Oblivious  to  all,  but  looking  after  him 

Surrounded  by  that  dazzling  seraph  throng. 

That  radiant  escort  sent  to  welcome  him. 

I  feel  his  touch 

Upon  my  shoulder  still.    The  pressure  that 
His  gracious  hand  did  leave  I  ne'er  forget, 
It  thrills  me  yet.    He  sent  the  Paraclete 
Who  inward  dwells,  enjoining  me  to  live 
Worthy  of  that  scar  my  eyes  did  see 
In  his  dear  hand  upon  my  shoulder  placed. 
That  holy  pressure  influences  my  life. 
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The  Woman  Who  Criticises  h  ubouabt tot tte mei! 


BY  JEAN 

MARGARET  was  given  to  critical  com- 
parisons, and  she  always  came  out  with 
a  hundred  mark  for  herself.  "Why 
do  you  take  any  notice  of  Helen  Stone?"  she 
said  one  day.  "She's  nobody.  I  never  can 
mix  with  that  sort  of  people.  I  believe  in 
family.  Blood  will  tell,  say  what  you  please." 
It  told  in  Margaret  at  that  minute,  for  she 
gave  poor,  shy  little  Helen  the  most  icy 
recognition. 

"I  wish  Josephine  would  get  a  dress  that 
was  suited  to  her.  Think  of  a  girl  with  her 
figure  wearing  plaids !  I'd  like  to  tell  her 
how  to  dress.  If  I  had  her  in  hand  she'd  look 
like  something." 

Then  she  eyed  my  new  suit  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disdain.  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  the  truth  ?"  she  asked.  Her  tone  was 
enough  to  let  me  know  that  the  truth  from 
her  would  not  be  pleasant.  I  was  weak  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  truth  and  truth  only  that 
1  wanted.  I  should  have  told  her  instead  that 
I  was  happy  in  my  ignorance  and  preferred 
to  remain  in  that  blissful  condition. 

"You  should  never  wear  a  turban,"  she  be- 
gan. "Your  face  is  too  broad  for  one.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  the  milliner  told  you. 
They'll  tell  you  anything  to  get  a  sale.  I  fancy 
that  I  know  what  is  becoming  as  well  as  any 
milliner  does.    You  should  wear  a  hat." 

She  tore  my  turban  to  pieces  verbally.  There 
was  not  a  good  point  left  when  she  got  through 
with  it.  I  looked  at  it  and  wondered  how  it 
was  that  I  had  ever  had  the  audacity  to  put 
it  on  my  head.  Then  she  passed  on  to  my 
suit.  It  was  not  quite  long  enough  in  the 
skirt.  The  jacket  would  have  looked  better 
if  it  had  been  an  inch  shorter.  Braid  was  not 
in  style ;  buttons  were.  Why  had  I  not  had 
buttons  as  a  finish  ? 

Before  she  had  ended  I  wanted  to  take  that 
suit  and  stick  it  in  the  ash.  barrel,  and  yet  I 
knew  it  was  beautiful  and  I  looked  well  in  it. 

For  herself  she  bought  no  new  suit  that 
fall.  There  had  been  a  depression  in  their 
finances  and  retrenchment  was  necessary.  Her 
old  suit  was  green  broadcloth.  It  had  bleached 
a  little  and  bore  the  finger  marks  of  wear. 
But  it  was  her  own  and  consequently  was  with- 
out fault  or  blemish. 

"I'm  glad  I  need  not  bother,"  she  said,  view- 
ing herself  in  the  glass  with  a  complacent,  self- 
satisfied  expression.  "This  coat  was  always 
my  style.  That  means  so  much  to  me — to  get 
the  things  suited  to  my  individuality.    I  never 


THE  CAUSE  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
been  laid  at  many  doors,  but  it  has  been 
left  to  The  New  York  Tribune  to  dis- 
cover the  habit  of  "postscript  ordering"  as  a 
contributory  factor.  This  it  declares  to  be 
the  greatest  sin  of  the  incompetent  housewife 
today.  She  thinks  nothing,  it  maintains,  of  call- 
ing up  her  grocer  two  or  three  times  or  sending 
a  note  to  him  by  one  of  the  neighbor's  children 
whenever  she  happens  to  think  of  something 
she  wants.  This  necessitates  the  delivery  wagon 
or  the  grocer's  foot  messenger  calling  at  her 
back  door  two  or  three  times  in  a  morning 
instead  of  the  once  that  would  have  sufficed 
had  she  done  her  ordering  systematically.  She 
should  have  investigated  the  needs  of  her 
larder  and  made  an  accurate  list  of  the  things 
she  needed,  then  given  all  in  one  order.  In 
addition  to  the  unnecessary  service  she  exacts 
from  the  delivery  boy,  she  also  wastes  the 
grocer's  time  by  calling  him  to  the  phone  so 
often.  To  meet  her  inconsiderate  demands  he 
is  compelled  to  hire  a  larger  force  than  is 
really  necessary  for  conducting  his  business. 

Another  unbusinesslike  habit  is  her  demand 
that  the  day's  order  given  at  any  time  in  the 
morning  shall  be  delivered  before  noon. 

This  crowding  of  service  into  such  a  short 
period  of  time  necessitates  the  employment  of 


K.  BAIRD 

was  one  to  follow  fads — to  get  an  article  simply 
because  it  is  in  style.  I  like  the  touch  of  in- 
dividuality. Few  women  have  it.  Just  look 
about  and  see  for  yourself.  Everyone  in  our 
set  is  wearing  a  long  coat  of  some  sort.  They 
all  follow  the  beaten  path.  I  wouldn't  wear 
one  this  fall  if  it  was  presented  to  me." 

It  was  not  in  the  matter  of  clothes  alone 
that  her  self-satisfaction  ran  rampant.  She 
knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  polite  society  ;  what 
should  or  what  should  not  be  done,  and  when 
and  where  and  in  whose  presence. 

"I  wish  Mary  would  take  some  lessons  in 
voice  culture,"  she  began  one  day.  "Have 
you  noticed  how  her  voice  runs  the  scale  when- 
ever she  becomes  interested  in  telling  a  story  ? 
I  don't  like  it.  I'm  sure  you  never  heard  my 
voice  act  so.  My  mother  taught  me  better  than 
that.  I  have  been  too  well  brought  up  to  show 
such  a  mark  of  ill-breeding."  And  then  she 
passes  on  to  her  next  hapless  victim. 

"Erma's  perfectly  daffy  about  her  embroidery. 
She's  at  it  every  hour  in  the  day.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  critical ;  but  then,  I  can  scarcely 
help  being  so.  I  have  a  great  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  color.  I  try  not  to  see  the  flaws, 
but  I'm  too  sensitive  to  their  presence  not  to 
be  impressed  by  them. 

"Her  work  is  all  very  well — but  it  would  not 
satisfy  me.  I  heard  the  girls,  the  other  day, 
going  in  raptures  over  it.  I  wonder  if  they 
were  deceitful  with  her  or  if  they  really  did 
not  know.  It's  so  foolish  of  her  to  keep  at  it 
continually.  It  does  not  show  poise  to  become 
a  slave  to  a  fad.  I  never  do  so.  I  have  my 
hours  portioned  out.  An  hour's  needlework  is 
enough  for  a  day.  I  should  consider  myself 
weak  if  I  gave  up  an  entire  day  to  it." 

I  might  continue  ad  infinitum  ;  but  one  more 
of  her  kind  and  her  class  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated. I  had  some  porch  cushions  made  of 
gray  and  green  plaid  linen.  The  squares  were 
identical  in  size,  one  being  a  faded  gray-green, 
the  alternate  one  gray.  Margaret  looked  it 
over.  It  was  artistic.  She  could  not  deny 
it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possible  criticism. 
At  last  she  said,  "It's  all  right ;  but  don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  prettier  if  the  squares 
had  been  interchanged — the  gray  where  the 
green  is  now,  and  the  green  where  the  gray  is?" 

Oh,  you  Margarets,  making  folks  discon- 
tented, when  there  is  so  much  you  might  say 
that  would  be  helpful  and  encouraging !  Why 
not  try  looking  for  fineness  instead  of  flaws? 
You'd  be  much,  much  happier,  and  better  loved. 


a  large  number  of  butchers,  clerks,  delivery  men 
and  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  horses,  carts,  bi- 
cycles or  auto  trucks.  They  all  are  worked 
to  death  in  the  morning  and  have  time  to  burn 
in  the  afternoon.  This  extravagance  is,  of 
course,  paid  for  by  the  housewife,  as  is  only 
fair,  since  it  is  her  unintelligent  methods  of 
purchasing  which  necessitate  the  scurry  before 
noon  and  the  enforced  but  salaried  idleness  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  so  easy  to  alter  these 
conditions  ! 

Another  crime  of  the  inefficient  housewife  is 
scattering  her  trade.  It  is  a  disadvantage  both 
to  herself  and  to  the  market.  The  larger  the 
merchant's  volume  of  steady  trade  the  better 
terms  he  can  give.  Women,  it  is  charged,  are 
overprone  to  sympathize  with  the  little  men  who 
crowd  into  districts  already  well  supplied  with 
markets.  For  sentimental  reasons  they  split 
their  trade,  injuring  themselves  and  the  es- 
tablished dealer,  without  accomplishing  anything 
for  the  "little  fellow."  Over  6o  per  cent  of 
these  fail,  anyway,  and  the  rest  eke  out  a 
pitiful  existence  by  this  artificial  stimulus  to 
a  business  for  which  there  is  no  honest  demand. 
They  would  be  much  better  off  to  start  in  busi- 
ness somewhere  where  they  are  needed. 

One  caution,  in  conclusion,  to  the  housewife: 
However  fair  the  market  man  may  prove,  the 


Never,  never  wait  for  post-mortem  praise. 
Speak  the  kind  words  which  love  prompts,  and 
remember  that  words  of  loving  kindness  are 
the  best  possible  tonic  which  can  be  given,  even 
to  the  happiest  of  the  mortals. — Kate  Tannatt 
Woods. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  PROMISE 

And  I  will  brine  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not;  in  paths 
that  they  know  not  will  I  lead  them;  I  will  make  darkness  light  be- 
fore them,  and  crooked  places  straijht.  These  thines  will  I  do, 
and  will  not  forsake  them. — Isaiah  42;16 

"Lord,  I  am  blind  !    I  see  no  open  way 

Out  from  the  blackness  that  oppresses  me. 
The  grind  of  life  is  bitter,  and  no  free. 

Glad  sense  of  rest  has  come  for  many  a  day. 

This  secret  shadow  that  has  flung  its  gray. 
Cold  mantle  o'er  my  heart,  relentlessly 
Holds  me  in  thrall.    I  cannot  even  see 

The  faintest  star-gleam  beckoning  while  I  pray." 

Thus  was  I  moaning  when  a  man  drew  nigh 
And  held  the  Sacred  Scroll  before  my  eye  ; 
And  I  not  only  saw  the  tender  word, 
But  in  it  the  strong  Voice  of  God  I  heard. 
Then  "as   a  little  child"   I  read  once  more. 
And  found  the  Promise  was  my  open  door ! 

— William  Norris  Burr. 


good  manager  in  the  house  will  never  relax 
the  careful  checking  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  bills,  too,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  she  is 
getting  what  she  ordered,  at  the  prices  agreed 
upon,  and  that  there  is  no  underweighing. 

Your  "Fourths"  of  Long  Ago 

One  of  our  Home  Council  mothers  was 
watching,  last  year,  an  unusually  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks.  "Well,"  she  said  to  the 
editor  when  it  was  all  over  and  the  last 
spark  had  died  away,  "it  has  all  been  very 
wonderful,  but  I  doubt  if  the  youngsters  have 
had  as  much  genuine  fun  out  of  their  day,  in 
spite  of  all  their  noise-makers,  as  I  had  out  of 
one  small  package  of  torpedoes  one  Fourth 
during  the  war.  There  was  a  large  family  of 
us,"  she  went  on  to  explain,  "and  things  were 
fearfully  high,  so  you  may  know  there  was  no 
money  to  burn  up  in  celebrating.  I  had 
a  little  playmate,  however,  who  was  an  only 
child  and  so  could  afford  to  be  patriotic.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  traded  my  new  red 
undersleeves  for  a  package  of  her  torpedoes — 
I  can  almost  hear  them  pop  now  ! — and  we  were 
both  happy;  temporarily,  for,  of  course,  you 
can't  trade  your  best  undersleeves  without 
hearing  from  it  later."  And  then  this  child  of 
many  by-gone  Fourths  went  on  to  tell  a  bit 
about  how  they  used  to  celebrate  Independence 
Day  when  she  was  a  little  girl  back  in  the  6o's. 

The  intimate  backward  glance  was  full  of 
that  peculiar  charm  which  always  irradiates 
stories  of  "when  mother  was  a  little  girl." 
And  it  has  occurred  to  the  editor  that  many  of 
cur  Home  Councilors  must  have  memories, 
delightful,  amusing,  unique  or  holding  some 
special  interest,  which  they  might  be  willing  to 
dust  up  a  bit  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
friends   in  council. 

Won't  you,  good  friends,  whose  memories 
run  back  forty  years  or  more,  write  us  a  little 
story,  not  to  exceed  500  words  in  length,  tell- 
ing of  your  Fourths  when  you  were  a  boy 
or  a  girl  ?  It  may  be  a  story  of  the  general 
character  of  the  celebration,  or  it  may  tell  only 
of  some  special  incident  which  stands  out  from 
your  childish  Fourths  with  particular  promi- 
nence. 

We  will  pay  $s  for  the  best  story,  $3  for  the 
next  and  $2  for  the  third  best,  stories  to  be 
written  in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  signed  with  full  name  and  address.  Stories 
must  be  at  The  Continent  office  by  June  17. 
The  prize-winning  stories  will  appear  in  the  is- 
sue of  July  4.  May  we  hope  for  hearty  and 
enthusiastic  response? 


One  Sin  Against  Housewifery 


May The  Continent 


The  Heart's  Desire  of  Pepita 


BY  SALLY  CAMPBELL 


IT  WAS  COLD  in  the  trolley.  Christy  Knapp 
huddled  in  his  overcoat  in  the  corner  of  a 
seat,  his  cap  pulled  down  over  his  face. 
"My  own  father  doesn't  know  me,"  he  chuckled, 
as  that  dignified  gentleman  sat  down  in  front 
of  him  with  only  a  passing  glance  in  his  di- 
rection. "He's  got  Mr.  Fox  with  him.  I 
guess  I'll  keep  incognito." 

"I  hoped  this  man  would  be  satisfactory," 
Mr.  Knapp  was  saying.  "But  it  looks  as  if 
he  would  have  to  go." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Mr.  Fox.  "Why, 
I  thought  he  was  doing  very  well  indeed." 

Mr.  Knapp  shook  his  head.  "What  we  need 
is  someone  who  has  the  knack  of  getting  work 
done.  It  is  not  vital  to  us  how  well  furnished 
his  brains  are  ;  the  question  is  what  he  can  do 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  other  brains." 

"My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "is  making  good 
progress." 

"Mine  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Knapp  briefly,  un- 
aware of  an  abrupt  movement  directly  behind 
him.  "Your  boy  would  teach  himself.  Mine 
needs  a  teacher;  not  ability — he  has  that — 
but  an  inspiring,  educative  teacher,  such  as 
Oliver  Wood  is  not,  in  my  opinion." 

"I  say,  father  mustn't  go  by  me  !  I  am  not 
the  school !"  Christy  meditated  in  dismay.  "Mr. 
Wood  is  a  good  teacher.  Just  because  I  don't 
study  my  lessons  is  not  to  say  that  he  can't 
teach.     He  does  his  best  to  prod  me  along." 

Christy  felt  ill-used.  Half  an  hour  ago  he 
had  been  in  an  unwontedly  self-approving 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  decided  to  win  a  prize — 
rot  only  to  compete  for  it  but  to  win  it.  A 
lady  had  offered  a  prize  in  the  school  of  $io 
lor  the  best  drawing,  and  Christy  had  con- 
siderable lazy  facility  with  his  pencil.  The 
end  of  the  term  came  on  his  mother's  birth- 
day, and  his  laurels  were  to  be  by  way  of  cele- 
bration. 

"It  would  please  mother.  She  would  feel  no 
end  cocky  over  it.  But  father  wouldn't  care 
beans.  He  wants  me  to  get  down  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic — to  grind  away  early 
and  late  at  plain  study.  It  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.     But  I  hate  it." 

"Why,  Mr.  Wood  is  waking  up  this  whole 
town!"  protested  Christy  to  himself  as  he 
dropped  off  the  car.  "The  clubs  he  has  started 
down  with  the  Italians  are  fine.  And  he  gets 
fellows  to  church  that  never  went.  Of  course 
clubs  for  the  Italians  are  not  his  job,"  he  went 
on.  "He  must  know  how  to  teach  school. 
Well,  he  does.  The  'grinds'  love  him,  and  he 
has  stirred  some  of  the  others  up  to  work.  But 
father  judges  Mr.  Wood  by  me.  It's  a  mistake, 
but  maybe  a  natural  one.  I've  got  some  new 
ideas  from  Mr.  Wood  that  seem  to  me  pretty 
great,  but  just  at  this  minute  it  looks  as  if 
studying  my  lessons  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  ones.  I  thought  I'd  be  doing  well 
if  I  got  that  drawing  prize.  But  I  don't  know." 
*      *      *  * 

In  a  little  house  on  another  street  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prize  was  earnestly  discussed. 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  it,"  Win  Fox 
warned  his  sister  Emma. 

Emma  recognized  anxiously  that  Win's  spirits 
were  far  less  exuberant  than  when  he  had 
first  told  her  of  the  prize  earlier  in  the  day. 

"You'll  get  it,"  she  ventured.  "You  are  al- 
ways first  in  the  drawing  class." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  Win.  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  Christy  Knapp  had  it." 

"Christy!"  cried  Emma.  "I  can't  imagine 
Christy  getting  a  prize  for  anything  on  earth — • 
in  school,"  she  amended.  "He  has  forgotten  all 
about  it  already." 

"Well,  he  hasn't.  He  cams  to  school  this 
morning  with  a  new  idea.  The  day  the  prize 
is  given  is  his  mother's  birthday,  and  Christy 
thinks  it  will  be  nice  to  give  it  to  her  for  a 
birthday  present,  to  show  her  that  he  could." 

Emma's  face  lengthened  dismally.  "Oh,  dear! 
How  trying!"  she  sighed.  "That  prize 
seemed  to  be  a  providence.  You  are  the  only 
person  alive  that  Jim  Buckley  would  consent 
to  borrow  money  fpom,  if  you  coaxed  him  long 
enough  and  hard  enough.     He  would  sit  still 


and  go  blind  first.  Or  else  he  would  go  to  a 
cheap  quack,  who  would  ruin  his  eyes.  But 
you  had  no  money  to  lend  ;  we  are  pretty  nearly 
as  poor  as  Jim  is.  Then  the  prize  came  in 
beautifully.  And  now  here  Christy,  who  only 
needs  some  ambition  to  be  the  nicest  boy  ever, 
suddenly  wakes  up  to  wish  to  win  it.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  Christy  is  as  needy  in  his 
way  as  Jim  is  in  his.    Winning  the  prize  might 


Pepita 

put  him  to  work  for  life.  But,  then,  the  prize 
seemed  to  be  made  for  Jim." 

Somebody  called  Emma  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone. When  she  came  back  her  expression 
was  more  melancholy  than  before. 

"It  was  Christy,"  she  said.  "He  asked  me 
to  go  and  play  at  the  Italian  Club  tonight  in  his 
place.    What  reason  do  you  suppose  he  gave?" 

"Learning  to  draw,  was  he?"  answered  Win. 

"Without  doubt.  He  was  'too  busy,'  he  said. 
So  he  means  to  try,  absolutely." 

Two  hours  later  Win,  studying  in  his  room, 
knew  by  the  very  sound  of  the  shutting  of 
the  front  door  that  Emma's  spirits  had  im- 
proved.   She  looked  in  on  him  in  passing. 

"Those  Italians,"  she  said,  "are  the  cun- 
ningest  things  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  them  are 
beautiful.  Mr.  Wood  is  fine  for  them,  so 
strong  and  jolly  and  gentle,  and  so  Christian. 
And,  Win,  don't  let's  worry.  Whether  the 
prize  is  for  Jim  or  Christy,  there  is  Providence 
enough  for  both.    So  let's  not  worry." 

The  next  day  on  the  way  to  school  Emma 
passed  almost  at  the  elbow  of  her  friend  Char- 
lotte Bradford,  then  turned  back  and  reproach- 
fully demanded  whether  Charlotte  had  intended 
to  cut  her  dead. 

"No,  no!"  denied  Charlotte.  But  slipping 
her  hand  comfortably  under  Emma's  arm,  "I 
was  mooning — thinking  about  my  Italians — 
about  Pepita." 

"Pepita?"  echoed  Emma.  "Which  was  she? 
I  saw  them  last  night,  you  know." 
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"Not  Pepita.  Alas,  not !  Pepita  is  a  very 
important,  very  darling,  very  naughty  little 
girl,  who  holds  all  the  other  girls  in  her 
small  brown  hand.  Pepita  is  not  by  any  means 
as  naughty  as  she  was  before  Mr.  Wood  cap- 
tured her  and  sent  her  to  Sunday  school.  If 
she  was  she  would  fight  everything  in  sight 
and  pull  Little  Italy  by  the  ears.  As  it  is 
she  is  crying  her  eyes  out  because  she  can't 
go  to  the  kitchen  garden  class.  We  can't  have 
but  twelve.  By  some  incredible  means  the 
other  children  applied  first  and  Pepita  was  left 
behind  on  the  waiting  list." 

"Why  can't  you  have  but  twelve?" 

"No  more  money,"  answered  Charlotte  briefly. 
"We  might  squeeze  her  in  if  she  were  the 
only  one.  But  she  isn't.  It  would  be  favorit- 
ism. But,  oh,  it  would  be  Pepita  !  She  would 
glorify  the  class.  And  it  would  be  an  outlet 
for  some  of  her  activities.  I  am  so  afraid  of 
her  getting  tired  of  being  good.  Well,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  her.  Mr. 
Wood  will  help." 

*      *      +  * 

It  was  Friday,  visitors'  day.  One  or  two 
mothers  appeared  at  the  afternoon  session  and 
then  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Knapp  marched 
in  and  was  ushered  to  the  platform. 

There  was  a  deep  sensation  in  the  school- 
room. And  it  was  not  a  sensation  that  for- 
warded the  afternoon's  program.  The  girls' 
class  which  was  reciting  at  the  time  "went  to 
pieces,"  as  Win  put  it  to  himself,  and  the  girls' 
nervousness  spread. 

"Even  the  stars  are  no  good  today,"  thought 
Win,  watching  from  his  desk  in  an  apprehen- 
sive disgust  which  would  have  been  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  had  he  known  what  Christy 
knew.  "Or  else  they  don't  get  a  chance  to 
shine.  Anybody  but  Mr.  Wood  would  cork 
off  Charley  Murray  this  minute  and  put  one  of 
his  good  players  in  the  game." 

Win  was  worried.  He  was  a  star  himself, 
as  he  could  but  know.  Also  he  knew  that  his 
disturbed  mind  as  to  the  prize  had  seriously 
impaired  his  preparation  to  recite  today. 

"It  is  a  shame !  Christy's  father  is  laying 
all  this  up  against  Mr.  Wood.  He  thinks  he 
doesn't  get  his  school  on.  What  pinches  my 
fingers  is  that  I'll  not  help  out  much  when  my 
turn  comes." 

It  was  true.  Involuntarily  Mr.  Wood,  when 
Win  floundered  and  floundered  again,  looked  at 
him  in  surprise  and  reproach.  And  Christy 
hissed  in  his  ear  as  he  sat  down,  "You  tramp! 
What  does  this  mean?"  . 

"Too  dead  scared  of  your  father  to  bluff  any." 

Finally,  as  was  usual  on  a  Friday,  Win's 
class  in  history  was  sent  to  the  board  to  write 
out  an  analysis  of  the  lesson  chapter.  The 
plan  was  to  select  anyone  that  showed  merit 
and  call  on  the  writer  to  elaborate  it.  Look- 
ing rather  grimly  from  board  to  board  Mr. 
Wood  would  perhaps  have  passed  Christy 
Knapp  with  a  glance  but  for  something  in 
Christy's  pose.  He  looked  at  his  work,  and 
then,  with  hesitation,  asked  him  to  recite. 

Christy  recited,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  Win's 
best  manner,  but  with  thoroughness  and  capac- 
ity. And  having  reached  his  conclusion  he 
bestowed  an  open  wink  upon  the  august  occu- 
pant of  the  armchair  on  the  platform. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  the  wink 
was  returned.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a 
heavily  gloved  hand  was  not  lifted  quickly 
enough  to  hide  the  smile  that  broke  the  firm 
line  of  Mr.  Knapp's  tightly  shut  mouth. 

"Father,  you  frightened  the  school  out  of 
its  wits,"  said  Christy  on  the  way  home.  "It's 
not  fair  to  judge  it  by  today's  exhibit." 

"Did  I  frighten  you  into  yours,  then?"  asked 
his  father. 

"Not  today.  You  did  that  yesterday,"  said 
Christy,  but  did  not  offer  to  explain  when 
Mr.  Knapp  turned  to  him  inquiringly. 

"I  have  been  led  to  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Knapp,  "that  my  friend  Murray's  boy  was 
undersized  mentally.  He  did  not  give  evidence 
of  it  just  now.  What  he  said  (there  was  a 
good  deal  of  it)  was  slow,  it  wasn't  brilliant. 
But  if  he  is  deficient  it's  because  his  recitation, 
like  yours,  was  an  accident." 

"Accident!"  scoffed  Christy.  "Yes,  it  was 
just  about  as  much  of  an  accident  as  mine  was  ! 
Mr.  Wood  discovered  Charley  Murray  in  the 
rough,  and  he  has  been  polishing  away  at  him 
as  if  he  were  Aladdin's  lamp.  If  you  called 
that  slow  today  you  ought  to  have  heard  what 
Charley  handed  out  at  the  start.  And,"  added 
Christy,  "it's  the  midnight  oil  for  me  from 
now  on.  With  Mr.  Wood  to  push  and  pull, 
I  hope  I'll  stick."       {Continued  on  page  6s5) 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  May  19,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  5:17-26.  Golden  Text, 
Rom.  13:8:  He  that  loveth  his  neighbor 
hath  fulfilled  the  law. 

The  King  of  the  kingdom  announces  the  law 
of  the  kingdom. 

1.  It  is  not  a  new  law  but  the  old  one  in- 
terpreted by  him  who  is  to  come  some  day  in 
glory  to  sit  as  judge  over  all  nations  (v.  17). 
Such  keeping  of  the  old  law  will  bring  new 
life. 

2.  This  old-new  law,  this  new-old  law,  is  to 
endure  until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away.  Not 
a  jot,  not  a  tittle,  not  the  smallest  thing  in 
written  language  will  be  taken  from  the  law 
(v.  18). 

3.  Disloyalty  to  existing  divine  law  was  to 
make  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  no  account 
whatever.  He  might  almost  as  well  not  be  a 
citizen  at  all.  Loyal  observance  and  inculca- 
tion of  it  would  be  ground  for  exaltation  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (v.  19). 

4.  The  righteousness  of  the  religionists  of 
his  day  was  no  righteousness  at  all.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  even  a  crossing  of  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom.  The  severest  stric- 
tures ever  passed  on  men  who  called  them- 
selves religious  were  spoken  by  Jesus  against 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  "They  say,  and  do 
not,"  he  said  (v.  20,  chap.  23:3). 

Jesus  Gives  Specific  Applications  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Kingdom 

Having  made  this  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  Jesus  gave  several  specific  applications 
of  his  principle,  beginning  with  the  sixth  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue : 

1.  To  kill  is  to  incur  danger.  That  is  the 
saying  based  on  the  law,  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
Prove  the  charge;  then  execute  the  man- 
slayer;  this  has  continued  to  be  public  senti- 
ment until  now  (v.  21).  But  anger,  too,  has 
danger  in  its  train.  Scornful,  bitter  taunts  have 
anger  in  their  train.  The  logic  is  plain.  Mur- 
der is  the  child  of  anger.  To  use  bitter 
epithets  against  another  is  to  awake  the  other's 
wrath.    Beware  (v.  22). 

2.  Avoid  quarrels.  Do  not  allow  another  to 
hold  an  offense  against  you.  Reconciliation 
with  one  who  is  offended  at  you  should  precede 
all  attempts  at  worship.  Get  right  with  men 
before  you  try  to  get  right  with  God  (vs.  23-24). 

3.  Agreement  with  an  adversary  is  better 
than  a  lawsuit.  Settlements  out  of  court  are 
better  than  noisy  public  litigation  (vs.  25-26). 

Jesus  Endeavored  to  Adapt  Mosaic  Law 
to  Life  of  His  Day 

Christ  is  not  a  Destroyer  but  an  Adjuster. 
He  found  the  law  as  it  was  in  his  time.  Men 
treated  law,  lived  under  law,  much  as  they  do 
now.  "The  law"  of  which  Christ  was  speak- 
ing was  not  the  Roman  statute  under  which  the 
conquered  people  chafed  but  the  Mosaic  code 
upon  which  the  ages  had  piled  a  bulk  of  tradi- 
tions. The  people  found  many  burdens'  therein, 
and  Jesus  was  severe  in  denunciation  of  those 
who  laid  burdens  on  men's  shoulders  and  would 
not  lighten  an  ounce  of  them  (Matt.  23  :4-7)- 
But  against  the  real  law  Jesus  spoke  no  syllable. 
He  did  endeavor  to  adapt  it  to  the  life  of  his 
day,  to  adjust  it  to  existing  conditions,  and  to 
show  men  how  to  live  in  it  and  under  it. 

Sometimes  a  man  quarrels  with  himself. 
Then  he  will  be  sure  to  quarrel  with  some 
other.  When  he  thus  quarrels  he  drags  another 
into  his  own  misery.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
who  are  cross  and  quarrelsome  are  so  because 
of  some  sort  of  self-dissatisfaction.  The  per- 
son who  is  thus  dragged  into  a  quarrel  by  an- 
other, you  perhaps,  has  a  right  to  have,  as 
Christ  expressed  it,  "aught  against  thee." 

Jesus  was  talking  on  the  supposition  that 
his  hearers  performed  their  religious  duties 
regularly  and  would  go  with  their  offerings  to 
the  ahar  of  God.    So  he  said,  in  effect,  "The 
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altar  where  you  offer  gifts  should  be  the  spot 
first  for  reflection  as  to  yourself  and  your 
relations  to  others.  Think  before  you  offer 
your  gift  how  you  stand  with  others.  Is  there 
anyone  who  is  offended  at  you  for  any  good 
reason?  Anyone  who  has  a  quarrel  with  you? 
Leave  your  gift.  Don't  try  to  offer  it  until  you 
get  the  quarrel  out  of  the  way.  Probably  you 
dragged  your  neighbor  into  the  quarrel ;  now  go 
drag  him  out.  After  that  offer  your  gift.  Make 
first  the  sacrifice  of  surrendered  pride ;  then 
make  the  lesser  sacrifice  of  the  dove  or  the  Iamb 
or  the  ox,  or  whatever  the  gift  may  be. 

Christ's  way  of  looking  at  a  quarrel  was.  Get 
it  out  of  the  way.  If  the  other  man  will  not, 
you  do  it.  Do  it  whether  he  will  or  not. 
Don't  let  a  quarrel  live  past  the  time  for  your 
first  religious  duty. 

The  Best  Time  for  Settling  a  Quarrel 
Is  Now 

"Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  while 
thou  art  with  him  in  the  way."  On  the  road, 
in  the  store,  in  the  mill,  in  school,  on  the 
playground,  wherever  the  difficulty  begins,  set- 
tle it.  If  it  begins  in  a  fight,  be  sure  to  make 
it  end  in  peace.  Grudges  are  the  poorest  things 
in  all  the  world  to  hold.  The  older  a  grudge 
gets  the  mean^  it  gets.  Don't  wait  until 
you  become  so  ashamed  of  yourself  that  pride 
will  keep  you  from  doing  the  manly  act,  the 
Christlike  act. 

Jesus  never  erected  a  moral  standard  higher 
than  the  one  in  this  lesson.  He  who  marches 
under  it  is  a  Christian. 

There  is  no  room  for  resentment  in  the 
heart  ruled  by  righteousness. 

Would  there  be  any  quarrels  if  every  time 
two  people  set  out  to  quarrel  they  settled  it 
as  soon  as  they  began  ? 

The  question  Jesus  would  have  a  man  ask 
himself  is  not  "Have  I  anything  against  any 
man?"  but  "Has  any  man  anything  against  me?" 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hennon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Life  and  law  again  considered  in 
their  mutual  relations.  Love  a  mightier 
force  than  law.  The  fruit  of  a  law  may  often 
seem  to  annul  the  law  only  because  it  shows 
it  in  its  maturity  instead  of  in  the  germ. 
Moral  issues  should  be  settled  now. 

The  theme  of  the  last  lesson  is  carried  . 
farther  in  this.  The  illustrations  are  taken 
from  Matthew's  report  of  Christ's  sermon  in- 
stead of  from  Luke's,  the  report  in  Matthew 
being  fuller  and  more  explicit.  Our  Lord 
impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  love  does  not 
destroy  justice  but  at  once  fulfills  and  exceeds 
it  (v.  20).  Law  can  never  cover  all  the  de- 
tails of  life,  and  if  love  be  the  animating 
principle  it  is  not  needful  that  it  should.  Law 
may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
neighbor  with  neighbor,  but  not  of  mother  with 
child.  That  takes  care  of  itself  in  normal 
natures  by  the  power  of  maternal  affection.  As 
Christian  civilization  becomes  potent  moats 
and  walls  and  barbed  fences  disappear.  The 
protection  which  was  sought  in  barriers  is  bet- 
ter secured  in  mutual  regard  for  common  and 
reciprocal  rights. 

We  are  slowly  learning  that  law,  however 
minute  and  rigorous,  can  never  secure  as  fine 
results  as  an  inspiring  principle  (Heb.  7:19). 
The  rod  is  no  longer  the  symbol  of  the  school 
or  of  parental  authority.  But  where  love  is 
lacking  law  must  come  to  the  front.  Yet  it 
can  never  do  what  love,  deep-seated  and  reach- 
ing high,  can  effect.  The  failure  to  understand 
this  fundamental  teaching  of  Christianity  put 
Judaism  hopelessly  "out  of  the  running,"  and 
just  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  true  to  this, 
its  formal  principle,  will  it  win  the  world. 
Without  love  Christianity  is  a  beautiful  ideal 


of  conduct,  a  graceful  statue.  With  love  ani- 
mating it,  it  is  a  noble  life. 

Verse  17- — The  fruit  of  any  system  or  truth 
may  seem,  often  does  seem,  to  destroy  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang ;  but  it  destroys 
it  only  as  the  apple  or  the  orange  destroys  the 
blossom  which  gave  it  being. 

Law  Is  Eternal,  but  the  Forms  of  Law 
Are  Temporal 

Verse  18 — The  principles  of  law  are  eternal, 
but  the  forms  are  not.  Christ  without  hesita- 
tion expunged  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  (Mark 
10:2-12),  but  he  deepened  the  obligation  of 
marriage  for  which  the  law  of  Moses  had 
proved  an  inadequate  protection.  Law  shall 
stand  till  its  principles  are  the  principles  of  all 
moral  being.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath  stands 
today  in  its  essential  purposes  but  not  in  its 
original  form  (Ex.  35  :3),  because  in  a  universal 
religion  its  Oriental  form  would  have  de- 
stroyed its  intent.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  fruit 
of  which  the  Sabbath  of  the  Exodus  was  the 
preparatory  blossom.  The  fruit  does  not  de- 
stroy the  blossom  but  fulfills  it. 

Verse  19 — Jesus  was  not  breaking  a  com- 
mandment when  he  carried  its  principal  pleas 
into  a  higher  plane  and  wider  field  (Mark 
2:28).  All  great  men  have  builded  wiser  than 
they  knew.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers,  when  they 
signed  their  memorable  compact  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower,  laid  down  the  principles  of 
government  to  which  they  were  not  always  true 
in  their  later  laws.  We  have  not  violated  their 
principles  but  we  have  carried  them  into  fields 
and  achieved  results  of  which  they  never 
dreamed,  and  so  have  swept  aside  many  of 
their  methods  and  practices. 

The  Freedom  of  Love  Safer  than  the 
Severity  of  the  Law 

Verse  20 — The  freedom  of  love  is  really  safer 
than  the  severity  of  law.  A  father  who  is  spar- 
ing of  kind  words,  but  never  spares  the  rod, 
ruins  his  boy. 

Verse  21 — Our  Lord  goes  on  to  show  how 
much  wider  in  its  sweep  is  the  suggestion  of 
love  than  the  law  of  justice.  Murder  was  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  (v.  21)  love  forbids 
an  angry  word.  The  punishments  of  conscious 
guilt  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  judgments 
of  the  state. 

Verses  23-24 — Sometimes  religion  was  made 
a  refuge  from  conscience  instead  of  an  in- 
spiration to  its  exercise.  Kings  and  lords  who 
had  defrauded  their  own  kith  and  kin  com- 
pounded their  offenses  by  building  cathedrals, 
or  at  least  a  chapel  "expiatoire."  Jesus  de- 
clares that  sin  vitiates  the  gift,  not  that  the  gift 
can  purge  the  sin. 

Heaven  Will  Make  the  Cause  of  an  Of- 
fended Brother  Its  Own 

Verse  25 — The  best  time  to  settle  a  differ- 
ence is  before  it  comes  to  court.  Prudence  sug- 
gests that  we  should  not  go  before  a  final 
tribunal  with  doubtful  hands.  Do  not  try  to 
buy  off  the  judge.  It  will  be  found  wiser  not 
to  wait  for  the  accusation  to  be  lodged. 

Verse  26 — It  is  probable  that,  as  was  true  in 
so  many  other  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  form 
of  this  brief  warning  was  suggested  by  some 
recent  and  well  known  event.  Some  over- 
confident litigant  had  gone  into  the  court 
persuaded  of  his  ability  to  "make  it  all  right 
with  the  judge,"  only  to  find  that  the  judge 
was  not  open  to  influence  at  all,  and  that  when 
the  case  was  tried  on  its  merits  it  went  against 
him.  The  counsel  of  our  Lord,  reduced  to 
modern  form,  might  be  expressed  as  advice 
to  "settle  out  of  court."  If  our  brother  thinks 
himself  aggrieved  by  us,  remember  that  he  may 
be  in  the  right  about  this.  Do  not  be  so  sure 
you  are  right  that  you  will  find  yourself  wrong 
only  when  judgment  is  pronounced  against 
you.  Talk  it  over  with  him.  Get  his  point 
of  view.  Every  sin  which  we  commit  against 
our  fellow  men,  if  not  adjusted  and  for- 
given by  them,  is  taken  up  by  eternal  jus- 
tice as  against  the  principles  and  majesty  of 
high  heaven.  And  then,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"There's  no  shuffling  there."  The  wise  man 
never  goes  to  court  with  a  doubtful  case.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  this  final  parable. 
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Week  Beginning  May  12,  1912 

Topic — One    fold    and    one    shepherd.  John 
10  :i6. 

"And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  they  shall  become 
one  flock,  one  shepherd." 

This  verse  belongs  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
Verse  40  of  this  chapter  records  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan  where  John  had  at  first  baptized.  A 
vigorous  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  compass  his 
death  caused  his  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  The  parable  of  the  sheep, 
the  shepherd,  the  sheepfold  and  the  door  is  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  and  charming  discourses. 
Verse  16,  given  for  our  meditation,  occurs 
near  the  close  of  the  parable.  Lovely  to  us, 
since  we  believe  we  are  part  of  those  "other 
sheep,"  it  was  offensive  to  the  Jews.  There 
was  but  one  people  of  God.  They  were  that 
people.  All  others  were  gentile,  pagan,  sinners. 
The  verse  presents  a  fact,  declares  a  duty, 
announces  how  the  call  will  be  received  and 
gives  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  kingdom  of 
God.    Let  us  consider  these  things. 

I.  The  Fact — The  Christ  knew  that  his  call 
had  not  yet  sounded  to  all  his  sheep.  The 
Jewish  people  were  one  fold.  There  were 
others  not  of  that  fold.  Who  were  they? 
Where  were  they? 

We  love  to  think  that  every  non-Jew,  living 
then  or  having  lived  since,  was  included  in 
those  "other  sheep."  They  were  scattered 
then  through  Asia,  Africa,  Europe.  They  were 
in  the  Roman  armies ;  they  were  slaves  in 
Roman  households.  They  were  barbarians  in 
German  forests  and  in  far-off  Britannia.  Al- 
ready the  power  of  Rome  had  begun  to  tie 
together  into  some  community  of  interest  the 
separated  peoples  known  to  the  world  of  that 
day.     Rome's  arm  was  long  and  strong,  and 
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A  SURE  STANDARD 

Topic — Why  and  how  to  please  Christ.  II. 
Timothy  2:1-13. 

The  years  are  giving  a  new  appreciation  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  soundness  of  its 
fundamental  idea  grows  clearer  with  the 
passage  of  time.  As  an  organization  it  has 
proved  its  success,  but  here  we  have  to  do  with 
its  value  in  giving  young  people  a  fixed  stand- 
ard of  character  and  conduct.  It  offers  to 
youth  this  covenant :  "Trusting  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  him  that 
I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  he  would  like  to 
have  me  do."  That  puts  the  pleasing  of  Christ 
as  a  master  purpose.  It  gives  a  sure  test  for 
all  of  life.  Every  deed,  every  thought,  may  be 
brought  to  that  bar.  And  is  there  any  surer 
way  to  ennoble  life,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of 
public  service,  than  to  set  the  approval  of  Christ 
as  the  goal  of  human  endeavor  ? 

Nothing  pleases  Christ  that  does  not  profit 
man.  .  

The  pledge  is  a  plumb  line  of  practice. 

Life  is  lived  on  too  low  levels.  Our  earth 
scales  are  not  equal  to  weighing  the  great 
values.  Society's  yardsticks  are  all  too  short. 
What  we  need  is  a  loftier  conception  of  human 
possibilities.  That  is  afforded  us  in  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Christ.  The  quickest,  directest  way 
to  cure  all  the  ills  of  the  world  would  be  to 
have  everybody  try  to  live  after  the  fashion 
tiat  Jesus  would  approve.  That  would  solve 
the  industrial  problem,  drive  out  the  saloon. 


with  it  she  bound  the  cord  of  law  around  all 
nations  whom  her  armies  had  subdued.  Out  of 
the  historic  movements  then  begun  we  of  this 
twentieth  century  have  emerged,  and  the  "other 
sheep"  have  far  outnumbered  the  sheep  gathered 
into  the  original  fold.  Do  not  think  Jesus 
meant  "other  sheep"  in  other  worlds.  The 
Bible  nowhere  recognizes  the  world  as  a  fold. 
Jesus  said,  "The  field  is  the  world."  He  never 
said,  "The  fold  is  the  world."  The  mission  of 
Jesus  was  to  the  earth  and  not  to  Mars. 

2.  The  Declared  Duty — "Them  also  I  must 
bring."  When  we  consider  how  soon  after 
this  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  then  two  months 
later  ascended  to  God ;  when  we  consider  the 
vast  multitudes  of  "other  sheep"  there  were, 
and  were  after  those  days  to  be,  we  can  see 
plainly  that  he  was  to  bring  them  not  in  his 
visible  person  but  through  the  agencies  for 
which  he  had  made  provision,  and  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  whom  he  promised  to  send  to  be 
his  earth-dwelling  representative. 

Put  into  common  language,  the  force  of  Jesus 
acting  through  other  men  would  be  his  way  of 
bringing  the  sheep  all  into  one  fold,  one  flock, 
to  one  shepherd.  That  loads  the  duty  down 
on  us.  Every  Christian  is  responsible  to  the 
Christ  in  this  matter  of  being  his  aid  in  sav- 
ing the  world.  The  duty  of  bringing  Christ's 
world  sheep  to  the  flock  which  will  be  so  great 
it  cannot  be  numbered  is  laid  on  the  church. 
And  remember  the  church  is  not  the  minister, 
nor  the  church  officer.  It  is  the  vast  body 
of  coordinated  Christian  believers.  Are  you, 
church  member,  aware  of  the  duty  which  bring- 
ing these  other  sheep  lays  on  you?  Are  you 
doing   it,    or  shirking? 

3.  The  Heeded  Call — "And  they  shall  hear 
my  voice."  That  assertion  of  Jesus  has  al- 
most been  realized.  Where  on  the  earth  of 
today  is  not  the  name  of  Jesus  known  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  his  voice  as  it  has  spoken  from 


eliminate  the  social  evil,  promote  universal 
education,  bring  in  the  reign  of  world  peace 
and  drive  all  injustice  and  oppression  from 
among  men.  And  the  very  best  contribution 
anybody  can  make  toward  solving  the  perplexi- 
ties that  disturb  our  time  is  to  regulate  his 
own  life  by  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  per- 
sistent effort  will   accomplish  this. 

For  little  child,  for  venerable  sage,  for  igno- 
rant savage  and  profoundest  philosopher,  the 
will  of  Christ  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  life. 

"Pleasing  Christ  includes  pleasing  ourselves 
for  all  eternity ;  pleasing  the  world  gives  us 
only  a  poor  pleasure  for  only  a  brief  time." 

"When  a  man  begins  to  hunt  for  gold  the 
first  lesson  he  has  to  learn  is  that  'all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.'  Fool's  gold,  or  iron  pyrites,  looks 
more  like  gold  than  the  ore  of  the  precious 
metal.  So  the  first  thing  to  learn  in  the  search 
for  pleasure  is  what  true  pleasure  is." 

That  Christ  "knows  our  works"  is  the  chief 
incentive  to  fidelity.  He  knows  what  works 
we  would  do  as  well  as  what  we  do. — Amos  R. 
Wells.  _ 

By  my  tasks  of  every  day. 

By  the  little  words  I  say, 

My  allegiance  I  proclaim, 

Prove   my   right   to  bear  His  name. 

  — George  Klingle. 

A  light  that  doesn't  shine  beautifully  around 
the  family  table  at  home  is  not  fit  to  take  a 
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the  printed  page  and  in  the  words  of  men?  So 
nearly  has  the  word  been  preached  that  it  is 
:iot  presumptuous  to  say  before  this  century 
ends  every  kindred  of  the  earth  will  know  that 
Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  stories  of  how  the  heathen  of  the  south- 
ern Pacific  have  heard  the  call  are  more 
thrilling  than  any  which  have  ever  appeared  in 
fiction.  The  power  of  the  call  as  sounded  in 
Korea  is  beyond  all  human  explanation.  When 
once  the  gospel  obtains  a  footing  among  a 
people  it  grows  strong.  The  most  earnest  de- 
mands that  have  ever  been  heard  for  the  simple 
story  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Shepherd  of  his 
sheep  are  being  made  even  by  Christian  hearts 
today.  Give  men  an  opportunity  and  they 
will  hear  the  call.  The  want  of  the  world 
today  is  not  more  preachers  but  a  more  clear- 
toned  gospel.  The  demand  on  the  pulpit  of 
the  day  is  not  for  more  intellect  but  for  more 
heart.  Sound  the  call  to  the  world !  It  shall 
hear,  said  Jesus.   

4.  One  Flock,  One  Shepherd — What  a  con- 
summation that  is  to  be !  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren ;  white,  yellow,  brown ;  old,  middle-aged, 
young.  All  following  one,  figure — Jesus,  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  Will  that  one  flock 
be  here  on  the  earth  ?  Perhaps  not.  Will  the 
world  ever  be  so  bound  into  one  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Christ  that  there  will  be  no 
cognizance  of  color  or  language  or  education  ? 
Perhaps  not.  Maybe  the  "one  flock"  will  not 
be  realized  until  we  are  in  the  pastures  delight- 
ful of  the  heavenly  Holy  Land.  But  here  or 
hereafter,  the  process  of  Christian  unity  is 
already  begun,  and  can  never  go  backward. 
The  Christian  church  must  be  one  church,  not 
many.  The  army  of  the  living  God  must  be  one 
army,  not  many.  The  flock  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  must  be  one  flock,  not  many.  Today 
we  allow  creeds  and  "isms"  to  separate.  To- 
day one  calls,  "I  am  of  Paul,"  and  another, 
"I  am  of  Apollos."  The  hour  must  come  when 
the  only  cry  shall  be,  "I  am  of  Christ,  for 
Christ,  and  he  is  my  Shepherd." 
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long  way  off  to  do  a  great  service  somewhere 
else. — J.  Hudson  Taylor. 

"Continue — that  is  a  heroic  word  !  We  have 
only  to  hold  on,  where  God  places  us,  and  God 
will  bring  our  ship  to  port." 

A  Prayer 

I  ask  not  wealth,  but  power  to  take 
And  use  the  things  I  have  aright ; 

Not  years,  but  the  wisdom  that  shall  make 
My  life  a  profit  and  delight. 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside ; 
But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 

Be  nobly  borne,  and  glorified. 

I  know  I  may  not  always  keep 

My  steps  in  places  green  and  sweet. 

Nor  find  the  pathway  of  the  deep 
A  place  of  safety   for  my  feet ; 

But  pray,  that  when  the  tempter's  breath 
Shall  fiercely  sweep  my  way  about, 

I  make  not  shipwreck  of  my  faith 
In  the  unbottomed  sea  of  doubt ; 

And  that,  though  it  be  mine  to  know 
How  hard  the  stoniest  pillow  seems. 

Good  angels  still  may  come  and  go 
About  the  places  of  my  dreams. 

I  do  not  ask  for  love  below. 

That  friends  shall  never  be  estranged ; 
But  for  the  power  of  loving,  so 

My  heart  may  keep  its  youth  unchanged. 

• — Phebe  Cary. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Honolulu  Christian  Extension  Movement 

Two  notable  results  were  achieved  by  the 
Christian  extension  campaign  in  which  the  five 
English-speaking  churches  of  Honolulu — Con- 
gregational, Christian,  Methodist  and  two  Epis- 
copal churches — united  during  two  weeks  of 
March.  For  the  first  time  the  Christian  forces 
combined,  and  the  leaders  of  the  campaign 
are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  if  nothing 
else  had  been  achieved,  the  development  of 
comradery  and  cooperation  between  the  denomi- 
nations was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost. 

At  the  same  time  large  and  successful  meet- 
ings were  held  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans 
and  Hawaiians,  in  which  literally  thousands 
were  reached  with  the  gospel.  Korean  services, 
held  each  evening,  were  largely  attended  and 
productive  of  much  good.  The  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple experienced  the  splendid  enthusiasm  which 
is  born  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  religious 
mass  meetings,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  their 
workers  have  agreed  to  continue  the  work 
of  visiting  the  homes  on  Friday  of  each  week. 
Christian  Japanese — Episcopal,  Congregational 
and  Methodist — marched  out  every  evening  with 
lighted  lanterns  to  the  tenement  quarters 
known  as  Japanese  camps,  bringing  people  back 
with  them  to  the  central  place  of  meeting. 
The  Chinese  Christians  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  with  characteristic  fervor,  and 
the  newly  awakened  womanhood  of  the  race 
was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  movement,  since  the 
women  and  girls  cooperated  with  the  men  in 
every  possible  way.  A  mass  meeting  held  in  the 
Liberty  theater  is  declared  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  ever  held 
outside  of  China.  Over  2,000  men,  women 
and  children  were  present,  the  audience  being 
entertained  prior  to  the  addresses  by  lantern 
slides  of  the  Passion  play.  Hymns  sung  in 
Chinese  were  set  to  national  airs,  one  being 
sung  with  signal  spirit  to  the  tune  of  "Amer- 
ica." 

There  is  also  good  prospect  of  a  permanent 
interchurch  organization  which  will  unite  the 
Protestant  forces  to  Christianize  Honolulu  and 
the  islands.   

One  Anglican  Church  for  China 

At  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  in  April 
an  epochal  meeting  took  place,  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  English  and  American 
Anglican  missions  in  China.  For  ten  days 
bishops  and  delegates  from  the  seven  English, 
three  American  and  one  Canadian  diocese  met 
to  effect  the  organization  of  the  Chinese  Church, 
an  outcome  which  has  been  looked  forward 
to  since  1897.  The  missions  will  still  carry 
on  their  evangelistic,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic work,  but  the  Anglican  Christians,  num- 
bering about  28,000,  will  be  members  no  longer 
of  three  foreign  churches,  but  of  the  Chinese 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  object,  as  stated, 
is  to  enable  the  church  in  China  to  develop 
along  national  lines  and  to  "be  free,  within 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, to  adopt  its  own  characteristic  color." 

It  is  proposed  that  the  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Synod  shall  be  elected  by 
the  various  dioceses  without  any  distinction 
between  Chinese  and  foreigner,  so  that  the 
church  may  constantly  grow  more  and  more 
Chinese  both  in  membership  and  sentiment, 
though  the  time  when  the  foreign  bishops  will 
be  replaced  by  Chinese  bishops  may  perhaps  be 
far  off.  _ 

Missionary  Education  and  New  China 

Rev.  S.  Harrington  Littell  of  Hankow,  in 
a  remarkable  address  recently  delivered  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York 
City,  emphasized  the  wonder  of  the  remark- 
able changes  now  taking  place  in  the  un- 
changeable land  of  China,  forcing  upon  his 
hearers  the  conclusion  that  if  English  and 
American  missionaries  had  not  gone  to  China 
ir.  the  nineteenth  century  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
saying :  "Before  we  finish,  that  unconvertible 
land  will  be  converted."  In  the  intellectually 
dominant  provinces  the  leaders  of  opinion  are 
already  avowedly  Christian.  He  told  of  a 
province  where  the  proportion  was  three  to 
one ;  of  another  where  it  was  two  to  one ;  of 
more  where  Christian  leaders  were  a  majority. 
A  letter  reports  a  political  meeting  held  in  the 


piovince  of  Changsha,  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward provinces,  in  which  one  speaker  said : 
"We  shall  now  need  the  help  of  the  Christians' 
God  as  never  before."  In  another  letter  comes 
the  report  of  a  banquet  held  in  Nanking  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  the  missionaries  for 
their  assistance,  which  had  resulted  in  saving 
Nanking  from  destruction.  Public  thanks  and 
praise  were  offered  there  to  the  Christians' 
God. 

Great  credit  and  honor  is  due,  as  Mr.  Littell 
pointed  out,  to  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
missionary  work  who  laid  primary  stress  upon 
education  and  undertook  to  furnish  a  kind  of 
education  hardly  to  be  had  under  any  other 
auspices  in  China,  and  through  which  almost 
a  third  of  the  human  race  has  had  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  He  said: 
"Sun  Yat  Sen  is  but  one  of  many  leaders  of 
the  new  China  who  gladly  recognize  their  debt 
to  the  mission  schools  of  China  and  the  Chris- 
tian universities  of  America.  These  schools 
have  been  graduating  each  year  some  7,000 
young  men  who,  going  out  into  all  parts  of 
China,  have  spread  the  influence  of  Christian 
teaching  like  a  fermenting  yeast  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  any  recognition  of  formal  creeds 
or  confessions.  Without  these  mission  schools 
there  would  have  been  no  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  no 
constitution  builders." 

"Yellow  Man  Gets  Out  White  Paper" 

The  man  who  caused  it  to  be  said  that  in 
San  Francisco  the  white  man  publishes  the 
yellow  paper  and  the  yellow  man  gets  out  the 
white  paper  is  Ng  Poon  Chew,  editor  of  the 
first  Chinese  daily  in  America,  says  a  writer  in 
Sunset,  the  Pacific  monthly.  Mr.  Ng  is  a 
Cantonese.  He  came  over  when  14  years  of 
age,  graduated  from  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary  and  for  a  year  was  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  church  in  San 
Francisco,  then  for  six  years  pastor  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  a  speaker  of  some  note,  having 
addressed  clubs  in  several  of  the  largest  cities, 
as  well  as  conventions,  lay  and  religious, 
and  on  account  of  his  jovial  and  unfailing  wit 
has  been  called  the  Chinese  Mark  Twain. 

Mr.  Ng  left  the  ministry  to  establish  the  first 
Chinese  daily,  believing  that  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism offered  a  wider  opportunity  for  service 
to  his  people.  He  has  done  valiant  service  in 
fighting  the  Chinese  vices  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  read  a  mod- 
ern newspaper.  San  Francisco  now  has  four 
Chinese  dailies.  His  paper  has  done  much  to 
revolutionize  Chinese  journalism  in  this  coun- 
try and  was  not  without  its  influence  in  start- 
ing the  amazing  growth  of  the  press  of  China, 
where  about  200  papers  are  being  established 
yearly,  most  of  them  following  the  technical 
methods  worked  out  here. 

Postgraduate  Course  for  Missionaries 

It  is  likely  that  an  interdenominational  post- 
graduate course  for  the  special  training  of  mis- 
sionaries will  be  established  in  Toronto,  as  a 
result  of  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  Trinity,  Wycliffe,  Knox,  Victoria  (Metho- 
dist) and  McMaster  (Baptist)  Colleges.  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Mackenzie,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  preparation  of  missionaries 
appointed  by  the  Edinburgh  conference,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  training  for  their 
special  work,  particularly  in  pedagogy,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  special  course  be  of 
one  additional  year,  most  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given  by  missionaries  on  furlough.  It 
was  estimated  that  in  the  next  five  years  325 
missionaries  will  be  sent  out  from  Canada. 

Korean  Men  Meet  for  Bible  Study 

With  no  "Men  and  Religion"  banquets  to 
boost  and  no  world-famous  speakers  to  attract, 
220  men  enrolled  for  the  annual  men's  Bible 
class  which  is  held  for  two  weeks  during 
February  in  the  Fusan  station,  Korea.  This 
year's  class  was  held  at  Choonkee,  a  little 
place  three  miles  from  Milyang  where  there 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  organized  churches 
in  the  province. 

The  building  was  small,  but  the  people  were 
eager  to  have  the  mieeting  there,  while  the 
church  at  Milyang  had  just  entertained  the 
women's    class.     At    the    women's    class  the 


price  of  board  was  2  1-5  cents  per  meal 
and  the  church  furnished  the  "kimchi"  (pickle) 
free.  But  they  lost  money  at  that  price,  so  at 
men's  class  they  charged  "3  cents  straight." 
Because  of  this  advance  in  the  price  of  board, 
which  was  announced  in  advance,  and  because 
of  the  poor  crops  in  so  many  places,  it  was 
feared  that  the  class  would  be  very  small. 
But  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  300  or 
more,  and  over  a  hundred  were  present  at  the 
last  service.  The  class  was  taught  by  the  three 
American  ministers  of  Fusan  station  and  one 
from  Chai  Ryung,  with  the  assistance  of  five 
Korean  helpers.   

Material  for  Sunday  School  Committees 

Among  the  helps  now  available  for  the  use 
of  Sunday  school  missionary  committees,  a  first 
place  must  be  accorded  the  little  book  by 
George  H.  Trull,  just  issued  by  the  Sunday 
school  department  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City,  and 
entitled,  "Five  Missionary  Minutes."  Com- 
mittees which  have  adopted  the  five-minutes- 
a-Sunday  method  will  find  here  a  variety  of 
material  for  use  on  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the 
year — book  announcements,  field  items,  hymn. 
Scripture  and  prayer  introductions,  items  on 
giving,  etc.  Missionary  instruction  is  pre- 
sented as  essential  in  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  therefore  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  program  of  every  Sunday  school  session, 
and  this  material  has  been  selected  with  a 
view  not  only  to  providing  missionary  informa- 
tion but  with  relation  to  its  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  such  character  development. 
Price  50  cents.   

A  Parish  of  Six  Million  in  Siam 

The  sixteen  provinces  for  which  the  Siam 
mission  is  almost  wholly  responsible  have  a 
population  of  6,428,619.  Two  English  families 
of  Campbellite  missionaries  are  at  work  among 
the  Burmese  tribe  of  Mohns,  and  a  Baptist 
missionary  in  China  makes  occasional  visits 
to  instruct  the  Chinese  Baptists  in  and  near 
Bangkok.  But  deducting  the  number  allotted 
to  these  two  denominations  there  is  left  as  the 
number  for  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
responsible  a  total  of  6,028,619.  It  will  require 
6,000  Siamese  evangelists  to  give  the  gospel 
to  these  millions.   

Missionary  Morsels 

— The  greatest  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished is  the  latest  catalogue  issued  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  its  library.  Nearly 
10,000  separate  editions  in  over  600  languages 
are  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of 
editions  in  supplementary  notes. 

— More  than  5,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  circulated  in 
Japan  during  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  the  word 
of  God  is  still  the  best  selling  book  in  Japan. 

—The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Seoul,  Korea,  has  872 
out  of  a  membership  of  876  enrolled  in  Bible 
classes.    Last  year  752  men  accepted  Christ. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Leading  the  last  meeting  of  Chicago  Pres- 
byterial  Society  Mrs.  Matzinger  cited  modern 
illustrations  of  Psalm  123.  Mrs.  Cole's  map 
talk  on  Siam  and  Laos  showed  the  vastness  of 
the  Tai  race,  "six-sevenths  of  whom  have  never 
heard  that  there  is  a  living  God  or  a  Saviour." 
Miss  Halsey  of  Tokyo,  in  the  gracious  manner 
of  a  Japanese,  warned  against  forgetting  that 
"giving  and  praying  will  be  of  no  use  unless 
travelers  from  Japan  see  in  America  practical 
Christian  living." 

— A  meeting  of  Northwest  Board  will  be 
held  in  First  church,  Chicago,  May  11  at  8 
p.  m.  Delegates  to  the  officers'  conference, 
being  held  in  the  city  this  week,  and  several 
missionaries  will  be  present.  Dr.  A.  W.  Hal- 
sey will  give  an  address. 

— New  Publications :  "Bahaism,"  "Rev. 
Juichi  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  Pastor,"  each  free ; 
"A  Little  Captive  Maid,"  "Gathering  Up  the 
Fragments,"  "Mrs.  John  L.  Nevius,"  each  2 
cents;  "The  Hindered  Christ"  (poem),  1  cent. 
Cloth  wall  map  of  the  world,  31  by  49  inches, 
75  cents.  . 
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NEW  BOOKS 


The  Story  of  a  Mormon's  Revolt 

Under  the  Prophet  in  Utah,  by  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  former  United  States  senator,  in  col- 
laboration with  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  There 
IS  a  rather  sinister  significance  in  the  fact  that 
this  volume  is  put  on  the  market  by  a  pub- 
lishing firm  not  prominently  known  for  the 
circulation  of  standard  works.  Yet  the  book 
is  one  that  with  any  sort  of  advertising  at  all 
and  any  sort  of  aggressive  pushing  through  the 
channels  of  trade  open  to  successful  publishers 
would  have  an  enormously  profitable  sale.  It 
is,  beside,  a  work  of  authority  and  by  authors 
of  acknowledged  reputation.  But  it  appears  that 
the  first-class  firms  which  dominate  the  publish- 
ing world  had  no  desire  whatever  for  the 
profit  certain  to  accrue  from  handling  it.  All 
of  them  alike  feared  that  the  loss  which  they 
would  suffer  from  a  Mormon  boycott  of  other 
titles  in  their  catalogues  would  more  than  off- 
set the  gain  from  the  publication  of  this  one 
volume.  But  the  Mormon  antipathy  to  the  book 
should  be  to  patriotic  citizens  in  the  nation  at 
large  an  urgent  reason  for  purchasing  the  vol- 
ume and  perusing  it  with  thoughtful  care.  Its 
chapters  are  those  printed  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine in  the  years  1910  and  191 1,  and  no  state- 
ment anywhere  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
slory  has  been  seriously  disputed.  It  is  a  plain 
and  straightforward  tale  of  the  personal  experi-  ' 
ence  of  a  man  who,  after  the  most  intimate 
association  with  the  heads  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  broke  with  the  system  and  denounced 
the  whole  organization  because  its  leaders  would 
make  any  promise  to  allay  antagonism  to  their 
ambitious  schemes  and  keep  no  promise  after 
fear  of  their  machinations  had  been  lulled 
to  rest.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  tiger  creep- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  its  prey  through  a 
jungle  of  lies,  but  dropping  motionless  to  the 
earth  whenever  an  incautious  rustle  set  the 
nation's  watchman  alert.  If  this  book  could 
be  read  everywhere  throughout  the  republic  it 
certainly  seems  that  the  watchman  would  never 
go  to  sleep  again.  It  ought  so  to  be  read  every- 
where, and  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  every 
good  citizen's  library  as  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  most  persistent  and  sinuous  trickery  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  from  any  source  into 
the  politics  of  the  United  States.  [C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Recent  Fiction 

The  Challenge,  by  Harold  Begbie.  The 
author  of  "Twice-Born  Men"  has  gone  full 
speed  into  fiction.  The  fabric  of  his  new 
novel  is  woven  through  with  all  the  alternating 
and  contradicting  passions  of  love  and  hate, 
faith  and  deceit,  purity  and  impurity ;  and  de- 
spite a  certain  inadequacy  here  and  there  in 
the  treatment  of  these  rich  human  materials 
the  climax  arrangements  are  so  effectively 
made  that  one  ceases  to  chide  the  author 
for  his  unfinished  spots.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

Lonesome  Land,  by  B.  M.  Bower.  Stripped 
of  its  romantic  glamour,  frontier  life  in  a 
desolate  Montana  town  has  few  pleasures  to 
offer  the  young  Eastern  girl  who  goes  there 
to  meet  her  lover.  The  realistic  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  handled  the  story  and 
described  the  girl's  desperate  struggle  convinces 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other  treat- 
ment of  this  somewhat  hackneyed  theme  could 
possibly  have  done.  [Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Toll  Bar,  by  J.  E.  Buckrose.  It  takes 
courage  to  write  as  forlornly  sad  a'  book  as 
Mrs.  Buckrose  has  in  this  story  of  a  dreary, 
isolated  inn,  its  drunken  keeper,  his  long-suf- 
fering wife  and  their  daughter.  One  wonders 
at  the  end  if  the  way  in  which  she  has  pre- 
sented religion  as  an  antidote  to  the  depression 
is  adequate  to  vindicate  the  existence  of  the 
book.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land,  by  Kate  Langley 
Bosher,  is  one  of  those  charming  stories  that 
the  author  of  "Mary  Cary"  knows  so  well 
how  to  write.  It  concerns  the  love  affair  of 
a  New  York  bachelor  and  a  young  southern 
girl  who  has  the  secret  of  "joyful  living"  in 
her  heart.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
$1  net. 


Alexander's  Bridge,  by  Willa  S.  Gather.  In 
an  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  writing  Miss 
Gather  narrates  a  love  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  middle-aged  man  whose  chief  vice  is  an  in- 
ability to  let  go  of  his  youth.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  this  author's  volume  of  short  stories, 
"A  Troll  Garden,"  was  accorded  a  critical 
tribute  as  highly  distinctive  work ;  and  this 
new  long  short  story  is  worth  even  bigger 
praise.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

God  and  the  King,  by  Marjorie  Bowen,  is 
a  sequel  to  those  two  fine  historical  novels, 
"I  Will  Maintain"  and  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 
William  of  Orange  has  been  the  hero  of  the 
series,  and  in  this  volume  his  career  is  brought 
to  a  climax.  [E.  P.  Button  and  Company, 
New  York.     $1.35  net. 

Of  Religious  Interest 

Studies  of  Paul  and  His  Gospel,  by  Alfred 
E.  Garvie,  is  one  of  a  series  which  has  the 
theology  of  Paul  as  a  central  theme.  Yet  the 
book  is  not  designed  to  expound  the  system 
of  Paul  with  a  view  either  to  its  relationships 
with  the  Jewish  thought  of  its  own  day,  or  the 
doctrinal  theories  that  have  been  elaborated 
upon  its  basis.  It  is  rather  a  reexamination  of 
the  religious  thought  and  experience  of  Paul 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  is 
no  effort  to  make  larger  deductions  than  the 
historical  meaning  of  his  words  would  warrant. 
Dr.  Garvie's  lucid  style  and  his  wholesome 
balance  of  mind  come  into  full  view  in  these 
interesting  studies.  One  surprising  result 
reached  by  the  author  is  the  early  dating  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Dr.  Garvie  alleges 
some  eight  or  nine  reasons  for  placing  this 
epistle  earlier  even  than  I.  and  II.  Thessalo- 
nians.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

At  the  Temple  Church,  by  H.  G.  Woods. 
The  title  to  this  volume  of  sermons  finds  its 
ground  in  the  fact  that  the  preacher  is  the 
minister  in  charge  of  the  Temple  church  in 
London.  This  church  is  almost  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Westminster  abbey.  It  teems  with 
historical  associations,  and  he  who  preaches 
from  its  pulpit  is  moved  in  spite  of  himself 
to  discourse  on  historical  topics.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Woods  incorporates  in  this  volume  a  num- 
ber of  most  valuable  utilizations  of  the  his- 
torical associations  of  the  Temple  in  appropriate 
modern  discourses.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.75  net. 

The  Personal  Touch,  by  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, contains  about  a  dozen  brief  revival  ad- 
dresses, all  pertinent,  persuasive  and  evan- 
gelical. They  make  no  pretense  of  novelty  or 
rhetorical  finish,  but  are  the  better  adapted  to 
inspire  others  to  preach  with  simplicity  and 
force.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York,    so  cents. 

The  Sacrament  of  Acceptance,  by  James 
H.  F.  Peile.  A  devotional  and  practical  com- 
mentary on  the  51st  Psalm  by  the  archdeacon 
of  Warwick.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York.    90  cents  net. 

Science 

The  Problem  of  Race  Regeneration,  by 
Havelock  Ellis.  Anything  that  Havelock  Ellis 
writes  deserves  serious  consideration.  He  is 
at  his  technical  best  in  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  present  tract,  which  is 
one  of  a  series  on  important  social  problems, 
he  presents  an  effective  outline,  and  indicates 
the  processes  whereby  physical  and  moral  bet- 
terment can  be  effected.  Eugenics  is  urged. 
To  this  untried  social  tool  he  attaches  much 
importance.  But  he  is  not  radical ;  his  level- 
headed presentation  of  the  salient  phases  of  the 
problem  of  race  regeneration  ought  to  be  widely 
read.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York. 
50  cents  net. 

Psychical  Research,  by  W.  F.  Barrett. 
Professor  Barrett  is  inclined  to  think  that 
"there  is  an  attempt  at  intelligent  cooperatic^i 
between  certain  disembodied  minds  and  our 
own."  Although  he  admits  that  this,  even  if 
proved,  could  not  take  the  place  ef  religion. 


the  reviewer  is  inclined  to  deprecate  even  his 
suggestion  that  it  should  help  religion.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  the  normal  per- 
son finds  it  hard  to  become  interested  in  the 
marvels  of  psychic  research.  For  the  religious 
man  the  idea  of  immortality  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  idea  of  moral  values.  When  man  achieves 
a  spiritual  realm  which  he  is  able  to  pit  against 
the  natural  realm,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  fly 
back  to  the  evacuated  desert  of  the  physical  to 
borrow  his  assurances  of  the  eternal  life. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Public  Affairs 

The  American  Transportation  Question, 
by  Samuel  O.  Dunn.  Unlike  many  former 
writers  on  this  theme,  Mr.  Dunn  does  not 
consider  railroad  rates  as  either  fair  or  un- 
fair, or  too  high  or  too  low,  without  regard 
to  other  aspects  of  the  railroad  problem.  Nor 
does  he  talk  of  big  dividends  as  good  or  bad 
in  themselves.  The  main  thesis  of  his  book 
is  that  rates,  service  and  financial  return  are  all 
mutually  dependent  and  that  one  cannot  be 
discussed  and  judged  good  or  bad  without 
taking  into  account  the  other  two.  Of  course 
the  crux  of  any  such  discussion  as  this  is  the 
consideration  of  government  regulation.  Mr. 
Dunn  recognizes  that  public  regulation  of  pri- 
vately owned  businesses  is  going  to  create  much 
confusion  in  the  placing  of  responsibility.  He 
urges,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  rail- 
road directors  and  stockholders  formulate  and 
live  up  to  the  ethical  obligations  which  their 
positions  and  the  circumstances  demand. 
[D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
net. 

The.  President's  Cabinet  :  Studies  in  the 
Origin,  Formation  and  Structure  of  an  Ameri- 
can Institution,  by  Henry  Barrett  Learned.  "In 
the  world  of  political  progression,"  says  the 
author,  "no  government,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
can  ever  rest  on  quite  its  original  plan."  The 
calling  of  the  American  cabinet  is  an  example 
of  this,  and  the  present  agitation  for  repre- 
sentation therein  of  conservers  of  the  nation's 
health  shows  that  the  conception  of  the  cabinet 
itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  flexible  one. 
This  genetic  study  is  not  only  valuable  as 
being  the  first  complete  study  of  our  American 
cabinet  but  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  in- 
sistence with  which  the  author  points  out  the 
elements  of  need  and  circumstance  as  opposed 
to  letter  of  the  law  and  precedent  which  have 
been  responsible  for  its  growth.  [Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  Haven.     $2.50  net. 

Recent  Poetry 

Scum  o'  the  Earth,  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  The  initial  poem  is 
a  powerful  plea  for  the  immigrant,  couched  in 
l.-.nguage  that  stirs  with  the  rhythm  and  inspira- 
tion of  real  poetry.  The  others  are  more  sub- 
jective, one  entitled  "  'Cello  Moods"  being  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Red  Sultan's  Philosophy,  by  S.  V. 
Bedickian ;  with  introduction  by  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell.  Describes  in  poetic  form  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Armenians  suffered  under 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  [Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Candle  and  the  Flame,  by  George 
Sylvester  Viereck.  New  poems  of  love  by  the 
brilliant  author  of  "Nineveh."  [Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.    $J.2S  net. 

The  Book  of  Love,  by  Elsa  Barker.  A  col- 
lection of  love  poems  by  the  author  of  "The 
Frozen  Grail."  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Lyrical  Liltings  of  Lonesome  Liz,  by 
Elizabeth  Gordon.  George  W.  Parker  Art 
Company,  Minneapolis. 

The  Human  Fantasy,  by  John  Hall  Wheelock. 
Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Two  Dozen,  by  Clara  Mai  Howe  Fuqua. 
Gorham   Press,   Boston.  $1. 

Sunlight  akd  Starlight,  by  Henry  G.  Kost. 
Gorham  Press,  Boston.  $1. 
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Some  of  the  German  Missionary  Pastors  at  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  at  Dubuque 


Dubuque  Seminary's  Sixty  Years  of  Service 

BY   GEORGE   N.  LUCCOCK 


THROUGH  six  progressive  decades  Du- 
buque German  College  and  Seminary 
has  steadily  struggled  to  its  high  place 
among  the  educational  and  missionary  forces 
of  our  times.  It  has  just  been  taking  a  sur- 
vey of  these  six  creative  periods  of  its  his- 
tory. In  reverent  and  grateful  recognition  of 
the  hand  of  God  through  all  the  upward  toil- 
ing the  college  and  seminary,  now  about  to 
enter  upon  its  sabbatic  period,  would  worship 
God  and  say  of  what  he  has  wrought  through 
these  constructive  years,  "Behold,  it  is  all  very 
good." 

The  program  of  this  historic  week  was 
worthy  of  its  inspiring  occasion,  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  institution. 
The  honors  were  evenly  divided  between 
English  and  German  speakers,  one-half  the 
program  being  in  the  German  language.  Among 
the  eminent  men  who  took  part  were  Dr.  Car- 
son, moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Dixon  of  the  Home  Board,  Dr.  Foulkes  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  board  of  directors ;  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Edgar 
P.  Hill,  professor  in  McCorraick  Seminary  and 
superintendent  of  church  extension  in  Chicago. 
Dr.  Steffens,  the  efificient  leader  of  the  new 
expansion  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  acting 
president,  was  formally  inaugurated.  Reviews 
of  the  fine  history,  surveys  of  the  developing 
field,  inspiring  addresses,  devotional  hours, 
banquets  and  quiet,  earnest  conferences  filled 
the  week,  until  Saturday,  when  with  fitting 
ceremonies  there  was  laid  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  new  dormitory,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Severance  Hall."  The  full  effect  of  this 
anniversary  week  can  be  measured  only  in 
the  influences  reaching  far  and  wide,  going 
deep  into  receptive  hearts  and  issuing  in  mani- 
fold fruitfulness  through  coming  years  in  a 
greatly  enlarged  efficiency  in  religious  work 
among  our  foreign-speaking  populations. 

Crowds  That  Were  Overpoweringly  Significant 

Nothing  better  betokens  achievement  than 
the  numbers  and  character  of  this  anniversary 
attendance.  Over' 400  delegates  came  at  their 
own  charges,  some  of  them  from  enough  dis- 
tance to  make  railroad  fare  alone  over  $25. 
Three  German  presbyteries  were  there  in  con- 
vention.   Fully  thirty  Bohemians  were  among 


the  interracial  enthusiasts.  It  requires  a 
reckoning  of  full  sixty  years  of  hard  work, 
earnest  prayers  and  steady  faith  to  account 
for  the  program  and  audiences  of  this  great 
week.  When  Pastor  Van  Vliet  saw  his  vision 
there  were  no  German  presbyteries,  much  less 
a  Bohemian  or  other  immigrant  constituency 
— but  there  were  many  foreign  families  scat- 
tered like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  strangers 
in  an  alien  land,  and  their  number  was  increas- 
ing. What  this  far-seeing  man  of  God  beheld 
in  the  future,  discerning  it  in  the  crying  need 
of  his  day — and  began  with  two  pupils,  brought 
into  his  own  home,  to  prepare  for — was  a  body 
of  picked  men  trained  to  be  leaders  of  this 
important  and  growing  group  of  immigrants 
who  had  to  be  Christianized  in  order  to  be 
Americanized.  Others  gathered  about  this 
splendid  pioneer,  and  after  his  day  still  greater 
numbers  followed  in  his  steps,  of  whom  there 
is  not  space  to  write — their  names  are  written 
in  heaven — who  were  infected  by  his  spirit. 
And  so  the  work  went  on  and  up  through 
these  six  expanding  periods  to  this  notable  an- 
niversary, with  its  select  Four  Hundred  justly 
proud  of  their  inheritance  and  equally  aware 
of  their  conspicuous  position  of  opportunity  and 
responsibility.  The  real  power  and  uplift  of 
this  anniversary  convocation  will  be  through 
inspirations  spread  abroad  from  many  centers 
by  these  delegates.  Quite  the  most  heartening 
element  in  the  whole  situation  has  been  their 
pride  and  joy  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  out- 
reaching  work  of  the  college  and  seminary. 

What  began  as  an  effort  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  scattered  and  neglected  German  fami- 
lies is  rapidly  becoming  a  statesmanship  to 
deal  with  the  whole  complex  problem  of  our 
polyglot  populations.  On  the  surface  the  stu- 
dent enrollment  indicates  the  scope  of  influence 
among  many  nationalities.  Among  the  stu- 
dents here  have  been  Bohemians,  Mexicans, 
Slovaks,  Magyars,  Jews,  Japanese,  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Swiss,  Hollanders,  Danes  and 
others  besides  the  Germans.  The  seven  grad- 
uates this  year  from  the  theological  seminary 
are  called  to  work  in  four  different  states — two 
go  to  German  churches,  one  to  a  church  part 
English  and  part  German,  one  to  a  Hungarian 
church  in  Columbus,  Ohio ;  another  to  a  Bo- 
hemian church  in  South  Dakota,  and  two  to 


churches  where  the  services  are  all  in  English. 
In  the  future  there  will  be  a  still  wider  and 
more  varied  distribution  of  these  especially 
trained  young  men  among  our  foreign  popula- 
tions. 

Interracially  Efficient,  but  Still  German 

This  does  not  mean  a  diminishing  of  the 
German  in  the  school.  Quite  the  contrary. 
More  German  was  there  this  last  year  than 
ever  before.  It  means  that  the  German  people 
themselves  are  broadening  their  own  vision, 
that  they  are  seeing  in  their  cherished  institu- 
tion not  only  an  instrument  for  taking  care 
of  their  own  people  as  they  come  to  this 
country,  but  also  a  chosen  agency  of  God  for 
reaching  the  immigrant  masses  from  other  na- 
tions. President  Steffens  is  persuaded,  and 
his  strong  German  supporters  are  persuaded, 
that  the  German-American  is  a  degree  nearer 
to,  and  recognized  to  be  a  degree  nearer  by, 
the  Bohemian  and  other  immigrants  than  is  the 
English-speaking  American.  Experience  is 
showing  that  the  very  best  medium  through 
which  multitudes  of  immigrants  are  to  be 
Christianized,  and  so  Americanized,  is  the 
Christian  German-American.  Thus  it  is  that 
our  German  work  is  becoming  the  great  agency 
for  the  evangelization  of  all  our  foreign-speak- 
ing populations.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Germans 
themselves  do  not  look  upon  with  suspicion, 
but  rather  welcome  with  enthusiasm,  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  college  and  seminary.  It  is  no 
less  for  Germans,  but  more  for  Germans  and 
through  German  influence  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  all  foreign-speaking  peoples.  The 
peace  and  harmony  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
kingdom  among  the  young  men  of  many  races 
in  this  German  college  and  seminary  must  be 
the  best  testimony  to  its  really  remarkable 
progress.  These  sons  of  other  than  German 
homes  do  not  feel  less  privileged  because  they 
are  in  a  German  school,  but  feel  rather  that 
here  the  best  possible  provision  is  being  made 
and  increasingly  developed  for  their  prepara- 
tion for  work  among  their  own  people,  and  that, 
too,  under  the  inspiration  of  what  the  school 
has  already  wrought  for  the  Germans,  thus 
challenging  a  similar  service  to  their  kindred. 
Out  of  their  own  earlier,  hard  situations,  our 
pioneer  Germans  came  to  know  "the  heart  of  a 
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stranger."  They  are  exceptionally  able  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  other  strangers  and  foreigners, 
who  in  their  turn  are  quick  to  respond  to  com- 
prehending and  sympathetic  approach. 

A  Development  of  Missionary  Efficiency 
While,  of  necessity,  the  enlargement  of  the 
school  work  and  program  has  compelled  broad- 
ening beyond  exclusive  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  this  very  broadening  of 
program  has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
its  missionary  efficiency.  The  young  men 
trained  here  who  enter  other  vocations  be- 
come, in  their  influence  and  direct  efforts,  ac- 
tive instruments  for  furthering  the  kingdom. 
The  college  department  grew  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  seminary  department.  Many  who  de- 
sired the  theological  school  training  lacked  the 
college  preparation  and  had  no  means  of  get- 
ting it.  When  the  college  department  had  been 
developed  other  boys  than  those  wishing  to 
prepare  to  preach  were  eager  for  the  college 
training.  These  young  men  became  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  in  their 
respective  vocations  became  forces  for  the 
kingdom,  Christianizing  influences  among  their 
associates  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  ministers 
themselves.  And  withal  the  emphasis  on  prep- 
aration for  specific  religious  work  among  for- 
eign-speaking peoples  abides. 

Both  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home  Mis- 
sions warmly  witness  to  the  missionary  useful- 
ness of  the  graduates  of  this  school.  The 
Home  Board  not  only  gives  general  commenda- 
tion but  expressly  indicates  its  desire  that 
Dubuque  College  and  Seminary  shall  be  the 
center  of  educational  preparations  of  leaders 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  There 
is  no  angle  from  which  the  work  done  in  this 
school,  so  bravely  begun,  no  nobly  developed, 
is  not  seen  to  be  charged  through  and  through 
with  the  missionary  motive. 

Enlarged  Equipment  to  Insure  Progress 
A  fine  earnest  of  the  progress  assured  through 
the  ensuing  sabbatic  period  is  the  splendid 
gift  of  a  $50,000  dormitory  by  that  prince  of 
consecrated  and  discriminating  givers,  Louis 
H.  Severance.  The  dormitory  capacity  of  the 
large  modern  building  erected  six  years  ago  has 
already  ceased  to  be  sufficient.  Letters  pouring 
in  upon  his  vacation  retreat  last  summer,  telling 
President  Steffens  of  new  students,  worried 
him,  for  he  did  not  know  how  they  were  to 
be  taken  care  of.  But  God  knew.  And  with 
thanksgiving  for  the  divine  help  that  has 
marked  every  step  of  the  upward  way  of  this 
school  the  perplexed  president  made  known 
this  request  unto  God — and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Severance.  But  before  the  letter  was  de- 
livered Mr.  Severance  himself,  in  prayerful 
mood,  was  thinking  definitely  of  Dubuque ! 
Any  child  could  tell  the  happy  ending  of  that 
story.  The  title  of  its  last  chapter  is  "Sever- 
ance Hall."  And  there  will  be  seventy-eight 
suitable  and  beautiful  rooms  for  boys  whose 
life  purposes  will  be  molded  by  the  ideals  of 
this  school.  Another  needed  building.  Science 
hall,  is  coming,  and  coming  soon.  And  all 
these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  equipment. 

No  institution  is  built  for  its  own  sake. 
The  visions  and  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  those 
who  have  made  the  Dubuque  institution  ready 
for  service  can  be  justified  only  by  its  Chris- 
tian constituency  using  it  for  service.  There 
it  is,  a  fitted  key  to  the  door  of  the  biggest 
opportunity,  with  the  most  difficulties  that 
ever  challenged  the  church  of  any  time — the 
door  of  opportunity  to  deal  in  a  large  Chris- 
tian way  with  our  foreign-speaking  populations. 
We  are  harking  back  to  the  country  church 
with  a  revived  and  intelligent  enthusiasm.  And 
the  Germans  are  rapidly  possessing  the  farms. 
We  are  hardly  struggling  with  but  up  against 
the  congested  city  centers.  Graduates  of  this 
school  are  already  at  work  in  the  great  cities 
where  the  various  immigrant  populations  are 
most  generally  massed. 

The  Vision  of  Reaching  the  Stranger 
This  school  has  caught  the  vision  in  a  way 
worthy  of  its  own  high  traditions,  and  worthy 
of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  Christian 
America — the  vision  of  reaching  the  strangers 
in  our  midst  through  young  men,  born  with  the 
genius  of  their  own  respective  races,  and  espe- 
cially trained  in  a  Christian  American  school. 
Here  is  that  school,  sixty  years  experienced, 
well  equipped,  finely  located,  wisely  admin- 
istered and  with  God's  seal  upon  its  work. 
It  will  need  more  friends  than  ever  before, 
because  its  work  will  be  many  times  bigger  than 
ever   before.     Will    the    church    neglect  and 


leave  it,  like  a  finely  finished  ship  always  in  dry 
dock,  a  thing  of  beauty  but  of  no  use,  but  a 
reproach  and  mockery  to  its  builders ;  or  will 
the  Lord's  stewards  throughout  all  American 
Presbyterianism,  wherever  there  is  any  con- 
science at  all  touching  the  immigrant  class, 
any  desire  at  all  to  have  some  hand  in  minister- 
ing to  our  foreign-speaking  peoples,  promptly 
share  in  endowing  plentifully  this  college  and 
seminary  for  its  work  of  training  men  to  go 
out  and  gather  the  scattered,  unshepherded 
other  sheep  not  of  this  fold  ?  That  is  the 
legitimate  call  of  these  sixty  years  of  heroic 
service. 

A  Young  Man's  Evenings 
in  New  York 

{Continued  from  page  644) 

Personal  inclination  led  me  to  many  religious 
gatherings.  Any  young  fellow  who  joins  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  need  never  lack  for  an  attractive 
and  friendly  place  to  spend  his  evenings, 
whether  he  seeks  recreation,  study  or  develop- 
ment in  other  ways.  Many  churches  also  of- 
fer week  night  engagements,  and  one  who 
throws  himself  into  church  life  and  work  need 
not  lack  for  friends.  I  visited  several  of  the 
rescue  missions,  which  are  at  it  every  night. 
The  National  Bible  Institute  and  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School  offer  evening  courses 
in  Bible  study.  Then  there  are  occasional 
week  night  religious  meetings  of  a  special  char- 
acter, such  as  the  services  held  by  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  of  London,  or  the  course  given  by 
Dr.  Ford  C.  Ottman  in  Tent  Evangel  hall  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  track  of  these.  I  attended 
the  prayer  meetings  of  several  churches,  and  as 
I  look  back  over  my  experience  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  no  greater  treat  was  mine  than 
to  hear  Dr.  Jowett's  expositions  at  his  midweek 
services.  I  heard  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  at  his 
free  synagogue  in  Carnegie  hall  and  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  in  the  splendid  hall  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety, and  the  near-philosophy  and  ethics  which 
such  men  have  to  give  is  as  chalk  to  cheese 
compared  with  Dr.  Jowett's. 

I  saw  so  few  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  that  I  do  not  recall  any. 
Contamination  did  not  strike  me  as  offensively 
obtrusive,  though  one  can  go  to  any  lengths  one 
desires,  of  course.  On  the  whole,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  apart  from  evening  classes  and 
study  a  young  fellow  can  find  clean,  wholesome, 
inexpensive  occflpation  or  entertainment  nearly 
every  night  of  the  week  if  he  looks  for  it,  and 
that  if  he  has  the  moral  purpose  and  strength 
of  character  he  need  not  drift  into  vicious  and 
degrading  pleasures  and  pursuits  for  want  of 
something  better. 


The  Heart's  Desire  of  Pepita 

(Continued  from  page  649) 

To  this  Mr.  Knapp  said  nothing — thought- 
fully, while  Christy  grinned  in  appreciation 
of  his  own  diplomacy. 

"Drawing  prize?"  he  answered  Emma,  whose 
suspicions  and  hopes  had  been  aroused,  and 
who  introduced  the  subject  before  Friday's 
sun  went  down.  "Not  any,  thank  you.  I  am 
not  specializing  just  now.  The  plain  branches 
are  none  too  plain  for  me." 

"So  you  will  get  the  $10 !"  Emma  joyfully 
reported  to  Win. 

As  she  predicted,  Win  won  the  prize  without 
any  further  difficulty. 

"What  did  Jim  say  ?"  asked  Emma  a  few 
hours  after. 

"He  doesn't  want  to  borrow,"  said  Win. 

"Oh,  Win  !    Has  he  gone  and  got  stubborn  ?" 

Win  laughed.  "No.  He  has  found  somebody 
that  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  his  stub- 
bornness if  he  got  it.  Mr.  Knapp  stopped 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  for  his 
eyes.  He  was  in  one  of  his  whirling  hurries, 
going  to  the  station,  and,  before  Jim  knew  what 
was  happening,  he  was  taking  him  along.  'You 
ought  to  see  my  friend  Mclver,'  he  said." 

"Mclver?     Dr.  Mclver?"  gasped  Emma. 

"Precisely — the  biggest  duke  of  them  all. 
Jim  began  on  his  talk  about  not  begging  or 
going  into  debt.  But  Mr.  Knapp  shut  him  off. 
'Boy,  your  father  pulled  me  out  of  the  mill 
pond  and  saved  my  life,'  he  said.  'Do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  let  his  son's  eyes  be  spoiled?' 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  debts  we  all 
have  them.  Jim  went  and  has  got  his  glasses. 
And  here  is  the  $10  left  high  and  dry.  Half 


of  it  is  yours,  old  girl,  because  you  helped  me 
like  a  trump  to  get  time  for  extra  drawing." 

"But  that  was  just  to  be  sisterly,  and  for 
Jim,"  said  Emma  with,  nevertheless,  a  gleam 
in  her  eye. 

"You  humbug  !"  Win  accused  her.  "What  3 
that  you  have  up  your  sleeve  ?  Give  us  a  look 
at  it." 

"It's  the  kitchen  garden  and  Pepita,"  con- 
fessed Emma.  "If  you  once  saw  Pepita  you'd 
know  that  she  is  the  kind  to  be  secured  as  a 
charter  member  by  any  kitchen  garden  with  a 
grain  of  sense.  Instead  of  which  she  is  on  the 
waiting  list.  I  am  sure  that  $5  would  be 
plenty  to  make  a  big  enough  addition  to  let  in 
two  or  three  more." 

"We'll  call  it  $10!"  he  exclaimed  whei 
Emma  had  explained  it  all. 

Pepita  and  her  chum,  Bella,  through  a  side 
window  of  Mrs.  Bocconfuso's  house  peeped  in 
upon  all  the  glories  of  the  kitchen  garden  car- 
ried on  within. 

"I  am  tired,"  flashed  Bella  by  and  by,  "of  all 
the  time  peeping  in.  I  want  to  be  in  it.  Let's 
have  fun  and  smash  it  all  up  after  it's  night." 

Pepita  slid  from  her  precarious  post  on  Mrs. 
Bocconfuso's  wall  and  turned  her  back  on  the 
kitchen  garden. 

"You  talk  like  the  ignorant,"  she  said. 
"Didn't  you  hear  Mr.  Wood  tell  that  smash- 
ing things  isn't  the  way  to  go  to  the  Sunday 
school  or  be  American  ladies?" 

But,  though  Pepita  spoke  reprovingly,  there 
was  more  war  than  peace  in  her  longing  heart. 

"All  my  patience  that  is  left  is  but  so  much," 
she  said  to  herself,  measuring  off  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  "If  the  good  Lord  wishes  that  a  girl 
have  goodness  inside,  why  doesn't  he  make  it 
more  easy  to  her?" 

Pepita  had  shaken  off  the  society  of  the 
faithful  Bella  and  had  stolen  away  to  be 
alone.  Her  breast  heaved  and  her  hands 
clenched.    Why  was  it  so  hard  ? 

"Who  knows  ?"  she  answered.  "It  must  be 
that  he  does  his  best." 

So  the  chairs  and  table,  the  sheets  and 
pillows  remained  undisturbed  in  their  orderly 
array  in  the  room  which  Mrs.  Bocconfuso  hired 
out  to  Charlotte  and  her  club.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  held  as  usual.  But  Bella  could  not 
persuade  Pepita  to  observe  its  proceedings 
through  the  window  on  the  alley. 

"It's  silly,"  said  Pepita.  "It  just  keeps  you 
wishing.  It  just  fills  you  up  with  bad  feelings. 
It's  better  to  visit  Grandmother  O'Hara  and 
hear  her  stories  of  old  Ireland." 

Grandmother  O'Hara  was  in  full  swing  of  a 
tale  of  hobgoblins  and  landlords  when  a  full 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Italian  Girls'  Club 
arrived  upon  her  doorstep. 

"Our  secretary,"  announced  Charlotte,  "has  a 
communication  which  she  wishes  to  deliver. 
The  rest  of  us  have  merely  come  along." 

"Pepita,"  said  the  secretary  informally,  "you 
belong,  you're  elected  !  So  is  Bella.  You  both 
belong.     We — ■ — " 

The  kitchen  garden  could  contain  itself  no 
longer.  It  bubbled  up  and  boiled  over  into 
shrill  jubilation,  according  to  its  new  mem- 
bers a  clamor  of  welcomes. 

"What  fun  they  are !"  said  Emma  when 
she'  and  Charlotte  had  finally  parted  from  their 
numerous  escort.  "Did  you  ever  in  your  life 
see  anything  radianter  than  Pepita's  face?" 

"Good  Pepita!  She  has  been  a  lamb!"  said 
Charlotte.  "I  have  been  holding  my  breath 
to  know  what  would  happen.  But  nothing  did — 
only  you,  you  blessed  girl !" 

"No,  I  didn't.  Win  did.  Or  maybe  it  was 
Christy.  Or  Mr.  Knapp.  Or  Mr.  Wood.  It  is 
very  much  mixed.  I  think  it  was  Providence, 
which  doesn't  happen.  I  begin  to  see  t-hat 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  Providence  than  I 
ever  have  practically  believed  there  was." 

Charlotte  nodded.  "Mr.  Wood  practically 
believes  there  is.  That's  why  he  is  such  a 
help  to  you  and  me  and  the  boys  and  Pepita. 
I  hope  Mr.  Wood  will  stay  right  on  at  this 
school  for  years  and  years  and  years." 

Mr.  Knapp,  passing  them  and  hearing 
Charlotte's  emphatic  sentence,  slackened  his 
rapid  step  long  enough  to  say,  "I  hope  so.  Miss 
Charlotte.    Wood  is  a  fine  fellow." 


The  Omaha  summer  school  and  conference 
will  be  held  June  19-25.  The  school  is  now  af- 
filiated with  the  Interdenominational  Home 
Council  of  New  York,  thus  being  officially  con- 
nected with  the  schools  at  Boulder,  Winona, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  and  Mount  Hermon. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


"That  He  Might  Have  Preeminence" 

He  was  denied  it  in  some  Christian  pulpits 
the  Sunday  after  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 
The  papers  of  the  following  Monday  were  full 
of  memi/rial  sermons,  many  of  them  eloquently 
subver.ive  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Multitudes, 
chast.ned  and  solemnized  by  the  awful  tragedy, 
fiocled  to  the  churches  to  listen  to  the  inter- 
pr<ters  of  God's  message,  only  to  hear  panegyr- 
ics in  praise  of  human  courage !  Truly  the 
'leroism  of  many  men  and  women  on  the 
Titanic  was  glorious — man's  heroism  always  has 
been  glorious — but  the  time  to  vaunt  it  is  not 
when  we  bow  humbly  before  God  in  the  day 
of  calamity.  That  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
may  rise  to  splendid  heights  of  sacrifice  and 
courage  gives  the  preacher  a  tremendous  argu- 
ment to  show  men  that  they  are  made  to  know 
and  love  God,  and  that  they  ought  to  recognize 
and  trust  the  strong  Son  of  God,  their  Re- 
deemer; but  how  can  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
dare  to  teach  that  a  noble  death  atones  for  an 
ignoble  life?  The  argument  of  Jesus  was, 
"If  ye,  being  evil,  are  kind  parents  (or  brave 
men),  then  think  what  the  holy  God  must  be." 
It  was  not,  "If  ye,  being  evil,  have  some  godlike 
qualities,  therefore  ye  need  no  Saviour." 

Doubtless  in  the  night  of  Belshazzar's  feast 
many  men  died  bravely,  but  the  judgment  of 
heaven  was,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting."  When  the  Titanic  sunk 
there  was  as  impressive  an  object  lesson  as  the 
world  has  ever  gazed  upon  (save  only  that  one 
transcendent  lesson  of  the  cross  on  Calvary)  of 
man's  need  of  God ;  of  the  weakness  of  his 
might,  of  the  folly  of  his  wisdom,  of  the  mad- 
ness of  his  worldliness  and  Mammon  worship, 
of  the  misery  of  his  sin  and  the  emptiness  of 
his  pride.  The  preacher  who  in  such  an  hour 
exalts  the  heroism  of  man  in  a  way  to  hide 
the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  captain  who  takes  on 
passengers  for  heaven  in  a  man-made  ship, 
without  lifeboats,  and,  assuring  them  of  safety, 
sails  recklessly  through  fogs  of  unbelief  and 
storms  of  judgment  and  icebergs  of  destruction 
drifting  from  that  frozen  region  where  God  is 
not  in  all  men's  thoughts.  C. 


The  Poor  Man  and  the  Tithe 

Will  you  kindly  permit  a  reply  to  E.  V. 
Headen's  objections  to  my  article  on  "Tithing"  ? 

Mr.  Headen  contradicts  his  own  statement 
when  he  says  there  have  always  been  poor 
and  rich  on  the  earth,  and  always  will  be.-  That 
is  exactly  what  I  said,  only  in  different  words. 
Now  that  that  fact  is  established,  I  again  ask, 
v.-here  is  the  justice  of  making  the  poor  man 
do  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  rich  one? 

Let  us  look  as  this  matter  in  a  broader  light. 
There  is  a  man  in  my  congregation  who  earns 
$9  per  week.  There  are  three  in  the  family. 
He  is  not  alone  in  this  circumstance  in  this 
city  or  any  other.  Moreover,  he  must  pay 
10  cents  carfare  every  day,  because  he  cannot 
get  a  rent  near  where  he  works  for  less  than 
$2  more  than  he  now  pays,  which  is  $6  per 
month. 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  The  first  is  that  life  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  secular  and  sacred.  He  who 
believes  that,  tithes — gives  his  10  per  cent  to 
the  church  and  other  benevolences.  If  the 
man  referred  to  tithed  he  would  rob  his  family 
of  some  more  of  the  very  necessities  of  life. 
My  conception  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  that  either 
God  or  Christ  demands  this  of  him.  If  he 
is  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself  let  him  be- 
gin with  those  of  his  own  household.  If  he 
must  pay  a  tithe  out  of  that  meager  wage,  then 
the  only  way  for  him  to  do  so  will  be  for 
the  wife  or  little  girl  to  go  into  the  factory 
and  augment  the  family  income. 

Now  the  other  interpretation  of  life  is  that 
it  is  one — not  sacred  and  secular  but  all  sacred. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  that  man  never  gave 
but  a  pittance  to  the  support  of  benevolence 
elsewhere,  but  gave  his  income,  as  he  does,  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  then  he  is  doing  his 
duty  to  his  God,  because  he  is  doing  it  to  his 
fellow  creature.  If  the  10  cents  per  week  he 
is  giving  to  the  support  of  the  church  is  not 
acceptable  to  God,  as  Mr.  Headen's  argument 
insists,  then  I  will  abjure  my  right  to  heaven 
and  cast  my  lot  with  that  man.    But  when  I 


know  of  the  conduct  of  Jesus  toward  the  widow 
who  gave  her  mite,  then  I  rest  satisfied  in 
his  love  and  snap  my  fingers  at  tithing  as  a  law. 

If,  in  objection  to  this,  the  tither  says  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  then  I  agree  with  him ; 
but  because  it  is  exceptional  and  yet  right  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  then  I  say  this  single  ex- 
ception disproves  that  tithing  is  a  divine  uni- 
versal law.  This  was  my  only  contention  in 
my  first  article.  G.  A.  H. 


Go  at  It  in  Earnest 

For  years  General  Assembly  has  considered 
the  problem  of  the  vacant  church  and  the  un- 
employed minister.  Little  or  nothing  practical 
has  resulted.  As  the  Assembly  is  about  to  meet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  adopted 
by  which  churchless  ministers  and  vacant 
churches  may  be  brought  together.  Theoret- 
ically the  presbytery  is  the  bishop  in  our  church 
polity.  But  this  theory,  like  many  another, 
does  not  "work,  nor  does  anyone  successfully 
work  it.  If  a  minister  leaves  his  church  for 
the  very  best  of  reasons,  and  with  the  very  best 
character  and  record,  and  does  not  have  a  call 
to  another  field  of  labor,  presbytery  does  little 
or  nothing  to  help  him  secure  another  church. 
It  leaves  him  to  wander  here  and  there  as  a 
kind  of  religious  tramp,  and  to  live,  or  die,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
As  the  presbytery  does  not,  and  as  many  claim 
it  cannot,  successfully  solve  this  problem  then 
some  other  means  should  be  earnestly  sought. 
Might  it  not  be  well  for  General  Assembly  to 
at  least  temporarily  authorize  and  appoint  a 
secretary  for  this  particular  work?  If  there 
should  be  a  consolidation  of  some  of  the 
boards  the  salary  of  such  an  officer  could  be 
provided  for  without  additional  expense  to 
the  church  at  large. 

A  Victim  of  the  System. 


A  Question  About  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

By  chance  there  has  just  fallen  into  my  hands 
a  circular  issued  by  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  headed,  "Talking  Points 
for  a  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building."  Looking 
into  it  to  discover  what  is  the  attraction 
of  the  building  in  such  a  city  I  find  not  one 
word  to  indicate  that  it  has  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  the  spiritual,  or — except  incidentally 
and  subordinately — to  even  the  moral  better- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  members  and  patrons 
of  the  association.  These  are  the  emphasized 
attractions,  and  these  only :  "Two  gymna- 
siums" elegantly  equipped ;  "handball  courts," 
"exercise  room"  for  "wrestling,  boxing,  bag 
punching,  etc.";  "swimming  pool,"  "baths"  of 
\arious  kinds,  "recreative  games,"  including 
bowling  alleys  and  billiard  tables ;  "elegant 
lunch  rooms,"  with  varied  service;  "114  dormi- 
tories" with  telephones  and  shower  baths ; 
"night  school"  (one  line  given  to  this),  "read- 
ing room  and  lobby"  (two  lines).  It  is  being 
sorrowfully  borne  in  upon  some  of  us  who 
knew  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  when  it  emphasized  the 
"Christian"  part  of  its  title,  that  its  min- 
istry now  is,  in  many  instances,  chiefly  to  the 
physical,  the  social,  even  the  "sporty"  side  of 
life.  All  the  things  emphasized  in  the  circular 
are  good.  But  are  they  the  foremost  things 
in  the  appeal  which  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  make  to 
the  interest  of  such  a  city  as  Des  Moines  ?  Is 
the  largest  ministry  of  the  association  to  the 
physical  and  the  gastronomic  needs  ?  Iowa. 


Indiana  Day  at  Assembly 

A  most  pleasant  occasion  could  be  made  if 
all  the  commissioners  and  visitors  from  Indiana 
and  all  who  formerly  lived  in  that  Synod  who 
will  attend  this  meeting  of  Assembly  would 
observe  an  "Indiana  Day,"  to  meet  at  a  ban- 
quet and  spend  a  social  hour  or  two  together. 

Joseph  P.  Durham. 


An  Incident  and  a  Reminder 

In  The  Continent  April  11  there  was  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "grace  of  giving"  among  the 
Hawkeyes.  Along  with  the  instance  referred 
to  therein  there  is  one  from  the  Gopher  state 
which  will  well  bear  comparison.  It  is  given 
by  Robert  Sulzer,  state  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary. In  one  of  the  outlying  districts  he 
was  presiding  at  a  neighborhood  meeting  for 
raising  funds  for  a  Sunday  school  library.  In 
the  final  effort  to  raise  the  needed  amount  one 
man,  who  had  already  given  what  he  thought 
he  could  afford,  arose  in  the  meeting  and  said  : 


"Besides  what  I  have  already  given  I  can  give 
$5  more — $5  which  I  have  saved  up  to  buy 
a  swarm  of  bees  from  neighbor  So-and-So. 
I'll  give  the  money  and  trust  the  Lord  for  the 
bees."  The  money  was  given  and  when  the 
man  reached  home,  on  a  tree  near  his  house  he 
found  a  swarm  of  bees  that  had  just  settled 
themselves  there.  These  he  safely  hived  and 
so  secured  what  he  had  given. 

In  a  recent  issue  there  is  a  reference  to  an 
advertising  sign  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment displayed  in  New  York  as  closing  with  the 
"tender  definition,"  "A  union  of  all  who  love  in 
the  service  of  all  who  suffer."  It  might  be  well 
to  remind  your  readers  that  that  motto  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  "A  Prophet  in  Babylon" — a 
novel  by  Dr.  Dawson,  now  pastor  of  First 
church,  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  indeed  a  "tender 
definition,"  but  it  evidently  did  not  originate 
with  the  writers  of  the  sign  referred  to. 

R.  MacQ. 


A  Plea  for  Accuracy 

Now  that  we  are  burdened  with  commenta- 
ries, translations,  explanations  and  different 
versions  of  Bible  lore,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  many  if  two  portions  of  Bible  literature 
could  remain  in  their  original  dress  of  old. 
I  refer  to  the  ten  commandments  of  Exodus 
20  and  the  Lord's  prayer  as  given  in  Mat- 
thew 6.  As  a  child  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
peat the  commandments  verbatim,  and  now  it 
is  a  question  if  one  in  fifty  can  do  so. 

As  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  versions  are  as 
numerous  as  are  the  persons  who  attempt  to 
repeat  it.  At  a  church  social  the  challenge 
was  given  for  a  correct  wording  of  the  same. 
A  good  elder  with  closed  eyes  and  uplifted  hand 
attempted  the  task  with  five  variations  from 
the  original  text.  A  clergyman  present  at- 
tempted a  second,  with  the  assertion  that  if  the 
meaning  were  correctly  given,  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  other  wording.  We  differed 
greatly  with  his  reverence! 

In  Matthew's  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
the  petition  "Forgive  us  our  debts"  is  a  request, 
while  that  of  Luke  is  an  assertion,  to  us  quite 
different  from  the  foregoing.  In  our  younger 
days  children  were  expected  to  commit  seven 
or  more  verses  to  repeat  at  Sabbath  school, 
but  the  practice  seems  now  to  have  become 
extinct.  The  general  ignorance  of  Bible  lore 
at  the  present  day  is  truly  appalling,  and  a  re- 
turn to  old  methods  is  highly  advisable. 

Let  critics  continue  their  work  in  other  di- 
rections, but  spare  us  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  inimitable  Lord's  prayer. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Parker. 


Training  Christian  Scientific  Farmers 

On  retiring  from  the  active  pastorate  I  came 
to  Winona  Lake  to  make  it  my  home.  I  was 
attracted  to  it  partly  by  its  beauty  and  health- 
fulness,  but  mainly  for  the  splendid  summer 
programs  of  the  assembly  and  Bible  conference. 
The  only  drawback  we  anticipated  was  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  which  we  supposed 
would  be  lonesome  for  people  who  had  spent 
their  years  amid  the  stir  of  city  life.  But  we 
have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed. 

One  problem  that  has  especially  concerned 
me  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  has  been  that 
of  the  country  church.  How  can  we  keep  the 
services  of  the  Christian  church  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  people  who  live  on  the  farm?  I 
did  not  know  until  we  came  here  that  one  of 
Winona's  schools  is  doing  excellent  work  along 
this  very  line.  This  school  is  the  college  of 
agriculture.  A  few  years  ago  it  started  to 
give  purely  agricultural  education  to  young 
men.  By  leaving  out  of  their  curriculum  all 
studies  except  those  that  belong  directly  to 
farm  work  this  college  can  graduate  its  students 
in  two  years.  The  Bible  is  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum of  the  school  and  examinations  are 
taken  just  as  in  any  other  study.  Every  pos- 
sible care  is  taken  to  lead  the  young  men  into 
an  active  Christian  life  and  to  impress  on  them 
the  importance  of  carrying  their  Christian  in- 
fluence with  them  into  the  communities  where 
they  may  settle.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  go  into  farm  work.  Ninety  per  cent 
go  out  Christian  men.  The  student  is  taught 
that  he  must  help  build  up  his  community  com- 
mercially, socially  and  religiously. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fine  Christian  character  of  the  young 
women  and  young  men  of  the  Winona  schools, 
and  especially  to  the  help  afforded  in  the  week- 
day and  Sabbath  services  of  the  Winona  Fed- 
erated church  by  the  splendid  fellows  of  the 
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agricultural  college.  I  feel  certain  their  in- 
fluence along  all  lines  of  church  work  will  be 
felt  wherever  they  go.  J.  W.  Clokey. 


Gloonliaess  and  Celibacy 

In  the  agitation  concerning  the  religious  garb 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nuns  I  have  not  read 
these  two  objections  :  First,  that  it  is  gloomy 
and  misrepresents  the  religion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  second,  that  it  represents  the  law 
of  celibacy  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  In  I.  Timothy  4:3  the  apostle  Paul  char- 
acterizes apostates  as  "forbidding  to  marry." 

William  A.  Cutler. 


It  Was  for  a  U.  P.  Church 

I  notice  in  The  Continent  that  the  church 
at  Winfield,  Iowa,  is  credited  with  receiving 
a  legacy  of  $80,000.  That  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  the  United  Presbyterian  church  at  Winfield 
which  receives  that  sum. 

George  A.  Wickwire. 


Majority  Has  the  Say 

Replying  to  the  following  question,  "Why 
is  it  possible  for  a  faithful  pastor  to  be  forced 
to  resign  where  a  very  large  majority  of  his 
congregation  wish  to  retain  him?"  I  would  say 
that,  that  in  view  of  the  form  of  government 
which  controls  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is 
not  possible.  The  session  has  a  right  to  "ignore 
the  wishes  of  the  congregation"  only  so  far  as 
the  members  of  the  church  permit  it — i.  e.,  by 
absenting  themselves  from  a  meeting  where 
an  expression  of  opinion  could  be  registered  by 
ballot.  The  session  is  not  the  church.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  the  church  members. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  majorities  rule. 
This  rule,  or  principle,  applies  to  the  Presby- 
terian church.    God  works  through  people,  and, 


Additional  reports  from  the  spring  meet- 
ings of  presbyteries  indicate  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  President  Taft's  reversal  of  Commis- 
sioner Valentine's  order  regarding  the  wearing 
of  religious  garb  in  the  Indian  schools  is  even 
more  general  among  Presbyterians  than  was 
indicated  last  week.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
byteries previously  reported  the  following  have 
either  sent  letters  of  protest  directly  to  Wash- 
ington or  have  passed  formal  resolutions 
of  condemnation :  Indianapolis.  Westchester, 
Brownwood,  Columbia,  Columbus,  Central  Da- 
kota, Carthage,  Boise,  Twin  Falls,  Utica,  San 
Joaquin,  Steubenville,  Sedalia,  Utica,  Boston, 
Long  Island,  Rock  River,  Reserve,  Porto  Rico, 
Madison,  Shenango,  Topeka,  Birmingham,  West 
Jersey,  Albany  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  overture  regarding  the  immediate  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  Kennedy  bequest  for  needy 
fields  has  called  forth  no  unanimous  expression. 
Portland,  Steubenville,  Grande  Ronde,  Madison, 
Southern  Oregon,  El  Reno  and  Boston  are 
among  the  presbyteries  recently  concurring  in 
the  request  from  Kansas  City.  On  the  other 
hand,  Utica  returned  the  overture  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  its  disapproval.  Sedalia 
also  declined  to  join  in  the  overture. 

Boston  Presbytery,  which  will  undoubtedly 
soon  become  a  synod,  has  undertaken  a  project 
that  will  enlist  more  than  local  interest.  It  has 
given  its  hearty  indorsement  to  the  proposal  to 
endow  First  or  "old"  South  church  of  Newbury- 
port,  where  the  famous  Whitefield  preached  and 
under  whose  pulpit  lie  his  remains.  This  pres- 
bytery also  took  formal  note  of  the  Titanic 
disaster,  and  passed  resolutions  favorable  to 
international  peace. 

Denver  Presbytery  held  a  conference  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  and  to  determine  on  conservation  of 
its  good  effects.  The  request  to  have  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  more 
clearly  defined  is  not  receiving  general  sup- 
port. Madison  Presbytery  concurred  in  the 
overture  requesting  a  conference  on  football. 

Reserve  Presbytery  met  at  Midland,  Elder  J. 
M.  Hamilton  moderator.  Reports  showed  a 
smaller  total  for  benevolences  and  a  slight 
increase  in  church  membership.     It  reelected 


if  "a  very  large  majority  wish  to  retain  him," 
you  are  more  to  be  censured  than  pitied  should 
you  and  the  majority  permit  "one  or  two  who 
have  a  personal  enmity  against  the  pastor"  to 
eject  him.  A  Layman. 


Henry  Cullen,  D.  D.,  of  Midland  as  pastor- 
evangelist. 

Freeport  Presbytery  met  in  Rockford  First 
church.  Rev.  A.  W.  McClurkin  was  elected 
moderator.  Presbytery  united  with  others  in 
overturing  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  boards  and  the  presbyteries,  the 
release  of  part  of  the  Kennedy  funds  for  im- 
mediate use  and  the  change  in  charter  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection. 

Dr.  M.  DeWitt  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Silverthorn 
were  among  the  speakers  at  the  popular  gather- 
ings of  Sheridan  Presbytery,  which  held  its 
spring  meeting  in  Basin  April  10.  Rev.  A. 
N.  Sanford  was  chosen  moderator.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Anderson,  for  five 
years  pastor  at  Cody. 

Presbytery  Meets  in  Historic  Church 

Westchester  Presbytery  met  in  First  church, 
New  Rochelle.  This  church  dates  back  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  town  by  the  French 
in  1686  and  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Huguenot  church.  April  21,  1812,  a  century 
ago,  it  became  Presbyterian,  and  presbytery 
met  here  in  recognition  of  this  Centennial. 
Congratulations  were  extended  to  George  D. 
Pentecost,  D.  D.,  on  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  of  ministerial  service.  With  a  view  to 
greater  efficiency  presbytery  has  consolidated 
its  committees  and  changed  its  methods.  An 
overture  was  sent  to  Assembly  requesting 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  organization  of  a 
Synod  of  New  England,  the  churches  of  Con- 
necticut from  New  Haven  west  to  the  New 
York  line  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  pres- 
bytery. 

Every  active  minister  and  a  large  number  of 
elders  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Zanes- 
ville  Presbytery  in  the  magnificent  new  First 
church  of  Newark.  Encouraging  reports  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  various 
boards,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Houston  spoke  on 
synodical  missions.  Rev.  M.  E.  Wright  was 
chosen  moderator. 

Fort  . Dodge  Presbytery  met  at  Boone  April  9. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Morgan  was  made  moderator.  The 
report  of  the  home  mission  committee  showed 
receipts  were  better  than  ever  before,  but  the 
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condition  in  the  Stat  e  was  such  as  to  demand 
the  utmost  economy  that  the  aided  churches 
might  be  supplied.  President  J.  P.  Linn  of 
Buena  Vista  Co''lege  presented  the  conditions 
there  as  very  encouraging.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  Christian  work  showed  a  gain 
in  spirituaiit-y  in  the  churches. 

The  over'i-ure  from  Morris  and  Orange  Pres- 
bytery to  the  effect  that  new  narrative  blanks 
te  prep.'  "ed  was  concurred  in  by  Binghamton 
Presbyt  ery.  meeting  in  First  church,  Cortland, 
April  IS.  with  Elder  Arthur  A.  Kilmer  as 
moderator. 

The  plan  referred  to  it  by  Washington  Synod 
fo«"  reorganizing  the  home  mission  and  Sunday 
pchool  committees  was  approved  by  Walla  Walla 
Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Fort  Lapwai 
April  9,  with  slight  changes  made.  After  a 
thorough  discussion  it  was  decided  not  to  ask 
for  a  division  of  presbytery.  Dr.  E.  M.  Clingan 
was  chosen  moderator.  Forbes  church  of  High 
Valley  was  disbanded. 

Assembly  Proposed  in  Southwest 

Ardmore  Presbytery  met  April  16  in  Tisho- 
mingo, part  of  its  sessions  being  held  in  the 
picturesque  "den"  not  far  from  the  town.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  fall  meeting  on  this 
spot  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  es- 
tablish there  an  assembly  similar  to  Winona.  A 
blind  minister.  Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  gave  an  in- 
teresting report  and  address  on  ministerial 
relief.  Reports  show  that  the  churches  are  in 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  All  fields 
but  one  are  supplied.  Rev.  C.  C.  Weith  was 
chosen  moderator. 

After  serving  Meridian  German  church,  Neb., 
forty  years  Rev.  John  E.  Funk  was  placed  on 
the  honorably  retired  roll  by  Nebraska  City 
Presbytery,  meeting  in  Dunbar  April  8.  In 
the  main  reports  indicated  a  good  condition 
among  the  churches.  The  adoption  of  the 
single  budget  plan  is  becoming  more  general. 
Dunbar's  new  house  of  worship  will  soon  be 
completed.  Rev.  Hugh  Robinson  is  the  new 
moderator. 

Long  Island  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Sag 
Harbor  April  i6,  elected  Rev.  A.  M.  Elliott 
moderator.  Accessions  reported  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Port  Jefferson  twenty-seven,  Greenport 
twenty,  Easthampton  thirteen.  Shelter  Island 
thirteen,  Westhampton  twelve,  Southampton 
eleven.  Westhampton  has  given  $9  per  member 
to  benevolences.  Gifts  in  general  show  an  in- 
crease. 

George  H.  Sheffer  presented  his  resignation 
as  Sunday  school  missionary  at  the  meeting  of 
Boise  Presbytery  in  First  church,  Boise,  April 
16,  and  Rev.  George  A.  Wilber  was  recom- 
mended as  his  successor.  The  superintendent 
of  home  missions  was  requested  to  conduct  a 
series  of  efficiency  institutes  in  the  churches. 
Rev.  J.  Bruce  GifFen  was  chosen  moderator. 

The  membership  of  Twin  Falls  Presbytery 
has  advanced  20  per  cent  within  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  reports  made  at  the  meeting  in 
First  church,  Buhl,  April  9.  Two  new  churches 
were  enrolled.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barton  reviewed 
the  history  of  missions  in  Idaho  Synod.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Anderson  was  chosen  moderator. 

For  Organizing  Endeavor  Societies 

At  the  meeting  of  Princeton  Presbytery  in 
Kuttawa  April  16  the  committee  on  evangelism 
reported  that  successful  meetings  had  been  held 
ill  most  of  the  churches.  Another  report 
showed  that  all  churches  had  installed  pastors, 
or  were  about  to  install  pastors ;  that  the 
church  attendance  is  90  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership. All  pastors  were  urged  to  organize 
Endeavor  societies  at  once ;  to  lead  the  churches 
to  meet  the  full  apportionments  to  the  boards, 
and  to  double  the  number  received,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  record.  A  series  of 
institutes  on  church  work  was  recommended. 

The  opening  sermon  at  the  meeting  of  Rock 
River  Presbytery  in  Central  church.  Rock 
Island,  was  preached  by  President  Marquis  of 
Coe  College.  Rev.  E.  E.  Davis  was  chosen 
moderator.  Miss  Upham  of  the  Home  Board 
and  Dr.  W.  S.  Marquis  made  addresses. 

Hollister  assembly  was  presented  to  Carthage 
Presbytery,  meeting  at  First  church,  Monett, 
April  16  in  a  stereopticon  lecture  by  Dr.  John 
T.  Bacon.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  McCaughtry,  who  also  began  his 
service  as  moderator  for  the  year. 

According  to  reports  read  at  the  meeting  of 
Central  Dakota  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Miller 
April  17,  the  number  of  those  contributing  to 
the  boards  is  increasing.  By  special  request 
Rev.  John  L.  Howe  preached  the  opening  ser- 


mon. Rev.  A.  F.  von  Toble  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. 

At  the  meeting  of  Columbia  Presbytery  in 
Cairo  April  16  the  narrative  showed  that  the 
year  had  not  been  marked  by  any  extraordinary 
progress  but  that  the  work  had  been  well  main- 
tained. Silas  W.  Studley  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist.  Rev.  E.  Deyo  Van  Dyck  was 
chosen  moderator. 

Ask  to  Have  Graded  Lessons  Examined 

Steubenville  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Uhrichs- 
ville,  passed  an  overture  asking  that  the  As- 
sembly Minutes  be  sent  to  the  elders.  It  like- 
wise asked  that  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  graded  lessons  and 
make  recommendations.  Rev.  C.  H.  Mattison 
from  the  Allahabad  mission  in  India  was  among 
the  special  speakers.  Rev.  W.  H.  Huston  gave 
an  address  on  church  finance.  Rev.  O.  S. 
Fowler  was  chosen  moderator. 

While  the  gain  in  membership  of  Brownwood 
Presbytery  is  about  16  per  cent  over  the  mem- 
bership a  year  ago,  various  losses  made  the  net 
total  a  trifle  less  than  last  year.  The  benev- 
olences have  experienced  a  slight  shrinkage, 
but  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  year  had  been  a 
hard  one,  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  decline  was  not  greater.  The  prospects  are 
now  encouraging.  These  facts  were  brought  out 
at  the  meeting  in  Santa  Anna  April  9.  Rev. 
Christian  Borup  of  Punjab,  India,  was  one  of 
several  special  speakers.  Elder  F.  F.  Mc- 
Cully,  who  is  a  faithful  attendant  at  all  pres- 
bytery meetings,  was  chosen  moderator. 

Wenatchee  Presbytery  met  at  Cashmere 
April  9.  Rev.  James  A.  Lowrie  of  Wenatchee 
was  elected  moderator.  The  reports,  on  the 
whole,  showed  progress  and  gave  encourage- 
ment. One  home  mission  church  became  self- 
sustaining,  four  have  been  organized  and  a 
Sunday  school  started.  The  home  mission 
committee  has  engaged  two  students  to  work 
in  the  presbytery  and  has  arranged  for  half 
time  of  a  pastor-evangelist.  This  presbytery 
is  in  its  youth  and  alive  to  the  needs  of  in- 
creased laborers  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population. 

Overture  for  Church  Union 

At  the  April  meeting  of  Portland  Presbytery 
held  in  Westminster  church  of  Portland  April 
16  the  reports  from  the  various  fields  were 
especially  encouraging,  in  that  nearly  all  the 
churches  had  definitely  accepted  their  benev- 
olent apportionments  as  recommended  by  Pres- 
bytery. Presbytery  administers  its  own  af- 
fairs in  regard  to  home  mission  and  Sunday 
school  work.  The  total  receipts  for  the  home 
mission  fund  were  $6,688  and  for  the  Sunday 
school  fund  $986,  exclusive  of  balances.  Three 
churches  have  come  to  self-support — Anabel, 
which  has  increased  the  pastor's  salary  to 
$1,200;  Orenco-Reedsville  group,  and  Millard 
Avenue,  Portland.  The  salary  of  the  stated 
clerk  was  increased  to  $100  per  year.  Pres- 
bytery acted  favorably  on  an  overture  to  As- 
sembly looking  to  an  ecclesiastical  union  among 
the  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist  and  Metho- 
dist churches.  The  work  among  the  Chinese 
conducted  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hold  was  com- 
mended. 

According  to  the  reports  of  San  Joaquin  Pres- 
bytery, meeting  in  Coalinga  church,  the  net 
gain  in  the  membership  of  the  churches  has 
been  just  500.  Several  requests  for  organiza- 
tion were  referred  to  the  home  mission  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  act.  There  are  several 
good  pulpits  which  are  vacant.  Overtures 
were  sent  to  Assembly  regarding  the  church 
erection  fund  and  the  change  of  the  name  of 
the  Board  of  Freedmen.  Rev.  Richard  B. 
Davidson  is  the  new  moderator. 

Boulder  Presbytery  met  in  Central  church, 
Longmont.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hyatt  was  elected 
moderator.  The  home  mission  and  evangelistic 
interest  was  especially  marked  ;  a  special  com- 
mittee on  intervisitation  by  pastors  for  uplift 
work  was  formed.  An  interesting  conference 
on  the  aftermath  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  was  held.  The  pastor-evangelist  and 
Sabbath  school  missionary  both  made  detailed 
reports,  and  were  recommended  for  reap- 
pointment. 

Denver  Presbytery  met  in  Hyde  Park 
church,  Denver.  Rev.  George  E.  Bergen  was 
chosen  moderator.  There  was  an  interesting 
home  mission  clinic  showing  different  types  of 
work ;  it  was  participated  in  by  home  mission- 
aries who  told  of  actual  experiences  and  re- 
sults. The  pastor-evangelist  and  Sabbath  school 
missionaries   were    recommissioned.     The  re- 
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ports  of  the  year  show  a  general  progress, 
nothing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  enough  to 
prove  an  incentive  to  surpass  the  coming  year. 

Boston  Presbytery  met  April  i6  in  Boston 
Roxbury  church  and  elected  W.  M.  Tufts, 
D.  D.,  moderator.  Presbytery  heard  with 
pleasure  an  address  of  Dr.  John  G.  Johnson  on 
the  sustentation  fund  and  appointed  a  standing 
committee  in  response  to  the  appeal.  It  in- 
dorsed the  project  of  endowing  the  First  or 
"old"  South  church  of  Newburyport,  where 
the  great  Whitefield  preached  and  where,  under 
the  pulpit,  He.  his  remains.  It  declined  the 
request  of  Rio  Grande  Presbytery  to  overture 
Assembly  to  define  more  particularly  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Two  veterans  in  ministerial  service  were 
placed  on  the  retired  list  by  Iowa  Presbytery, 
meeting  in  Benton  Street  chapel,  Ottumwa — 
Rev.  Samuel  Ollerenshaw  of  Kossuth  and  Rev. 
G.  H.  Duty  of  Montrose.  The  home  mission 
committee  was  able  to  report  the  best  finan- 
cial showing  ever  made  by  presbytery  under  the 
"Iowa  plan."  Good  work  at  Parsons  College 
was  reported.  Rev.  A.  D.  McKay  was  chosen 
moderator. 


The  Baltimore  Churches 


Executive  Commission  Increases  Presbytery's 
Efficiency  —  Great  Presbyterian  Rally  Is 
Planned— Arlington  Church  Must  Enlarge. 

The  spring  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held 
in  First  church  April  15-17.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
commission.  The  order  of  business  arranged 
by  the  commission  was  carried  out  with  such 
dispatch  that  during  the  second  day's  session 
there  was  time  to  spare.  Rev.  James  E.  Cook  is 
the  moderator. 

The  Presbyterian  Association  has  started  a 
movement  to  raise  $50,000  to  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  present  year  on  new  buildings  and  church 
lots.  A  big  rally  of  the  Presbyterian  forces  is 
to  be  held  May  8  in  the  Lyric,  at  which  time 
the  plans  of  the  association  will  be  outlined. 
The  organization  is  about  thirty-six  years  old. 
It  recently  spent  over  $1,800  improving  the  old 
Broadway  church,  which  is  now  St.  Paul's 
Polish  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  Paul  Fox 
is  the  pastor  in  charge  and  reports  encourag- 
ingly of  the  work  among  these  foreigners.  Lec- 
tures during  the  week  have  been  held,  the  at- 
tendance running  as  high  as  300.  Classes  in 
English  are  well  attended  and  the  Sunday  even- 
ing service,  by  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon,  has 
brought  out  large  numbers. 

Arlington  church  has  adopted  plans  and  will 
start  to  enlarge  the  present  building  shortly. 
The  trustees  have  increased  the  pastor's  salary 
$200  and  announced  their  Intention  of  in- 
creasing it  still  further.  Mr.  Briglieb  came  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

Sparrows  Point  church  is  rejoicing  in  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $2,300  on  the  manse.  Half 
of  this  sum  was  contributed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Association  and  the  rest  by  the  congregation. 
Easter  Sunday  was  the  best  day  in  the  history 
of  the  church. 

The  pastor  of  Ellicott  City  church.  Rev.  A. 
Engle,  received  fifteen  into  membership  re- 
cently and  more  are  ready  to  be  received. 

Goucher  College  has  started  to  raise  $i,ooo,- 
000.  This  is  a  Methodist  institution,  but  Pres- 
byterians are  showing  their  appreciation  by 
helping  to  raise  the  money.  An  unnamed  Pres- 
byterian has  contributed  $30,000. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  on  April 
22  in  Central  church  in  the  interest  of  the 
Presbyterian  Aged  Women's  Home.  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone  of  Chicago  was  the  speaker.  A 
large  sum  of  money  was  raised. 

For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  held  its 
biennial  meeting  in  Baltimore.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  Brown  Memorial  church  and  were 
attended  by  over  400  delegates.  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Hodge,  Miss  Evelina  Grieves,  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Hoskins,  Mrs.  Harry  Boyd  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Lovell  of  China  were  among  the 
speakers. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  mission- 
ary exposition  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  next 
fall.  Pastors  are  reporting  mission  study 
classes  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  form 
them  heretofore.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
stewards  over  4,000  people  were  in  attendance 
and  heard  their  work  outlined.  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  is  captain  of  stewards. 

G.  A.  BURSLEM. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Baptists  Dedicate  $400,000  Church- Rev.  John 
Launltz  Retires  at  84  Years  —  liuntlngdon 
Sunday  School  BnUdlng  Dedicated. 

First  Baptist  church,  P-ittsburg,  dedicated  one 
of  the  finest  Protestant  church  buildings  in  the 
city  April  28.  It  is  located  in  the  Oakland 
district  and  cost  approximately  $400,000.  Dr, 
Emory  W.  Hunt,  president  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio,  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon. 

Rev.  John  Launitz,  the  veteran  pastor  of 
Pittsburg  Presbytery,  is  about  to  retire.  Mr. 
Launitz  is  in  his  84th  year  and  has  been  pastor 
of  First  church.  North  side,  for  fifty-three 
years.  He  organized  the  church  of  which  he  is 
pastor,  also  the  French  mission  at  Tarentum, 
preaching  there  in  French,  and  later  the  Italian 
mission  in  East  Liberty,  where  he  preached  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Italian. 

Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson  of  Sistersville,  Va.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Central  church,  North  side. 

Huntingdon  church  dedicated  a  fine  new  Sab- 
bath school  building  Easter  Sunday.  The 
services  were  in  charge  of  the  pastor,  R.  P. 
Daubenspeck,  D.  D.  The  new  addition  cost 
$21,000  and  all  the  money  which  had  not  been 
subscribed  was  provided  on  dedication  day. 
Fourteen  members  were  received. 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Craig  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  North  church  May  i.  W.  R.  Farmer,  D.  D., 
preached  the  sermon  and  Henry  D.  Lindsay, 
D.  D.,  a  former  pastor ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden  and 
Dr.   Ira    Christie   also   took  part. 

Campbell  Coyle,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Bellefield 
church,  has  just  closed  a  good  year;  $7,321 
was  raised  for  benevolences,  the  largest  amount 
in  the  history  of  the  church. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 
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Iowa  Sunday  School  Workers  to  Meet 

The  Iowa  state  Sunday  school  convention 
will  meet  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  June  4-6.  Water- 
loo is  a  city  easily  reached  from  every  part  of 
the  state.  A  strong  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  W.  H.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leyda,  all  of  Chicago,  will 
be  among  the  leading  speakers.  A  thousand 
delegates  are  hoped  for.  A  special  feature  of 
the  convention  will  be  an  adult  Bible  class 
demonstration  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  It 
is  aimed  to  have  2,000  men  in  line.  Cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  state  are  urged  to 
come  with  large  delegations  of  men,  with  bands 
and  banners.  William  H.  Beachler  of  Water- 
loo is  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Another  Chui-ch  Opens  Lunch  Room  for  Work- 
ing Girl'y— Many  Women  at  Missionary  Mass 
MeetiBg-$95,000  for  Hospitals. 

Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Rev.  Malcolm  James  McLeod  pastor,  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Brick  church  in  opening 
a  lunch  room  for  working  girls  near  the  church. 
Mrs.  MacLeod  has  been  the  chief  mover  in  the 
enterprise.  Through  a  personal  canvass  she 
found  there  were  460  girls  employed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  congregation  has  pro- 
vided the  furnishings  and  rent  for  one  year 
and  the  rest  of  the  expenses  are  expected  to 
care  for  themselves.  A  committee  of  women 
go  every  day  and  serve  the  luncheon.  This 
has  proved  to  be  a  most  practical  kind  of  Chris- 
tian work,  because  the  price  of  a  meal  in  any 
first-class  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood  is 
beyond  the  pocketbook  of  a  self-supporting 
woman.  At  Brick  church  lunchroom  so  great 
has  been  the  rush  that  a  lunch  club  has  been 
organized,  the  members  paying  25  cents  a  month 
and  having  preference  in  line. 

Brick  church  discontinued  its  daily  noon  serv- 
ices April  30  for  this  season.  Dr.  Merrill  con- 
siders the  experiment  to  have  been  a  success 
and  it  is  likely  that  similar  services  will  be  held 
next  winter. 

There  were  many  Presbyterian  women  at  the 
New  York  jubilee  continuation  committee  mass 
meeting  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  April  29.  Miss  Alice  M.  Davidson, 
a  Presbyterian,  presided,  and  the  only  male 
speaker  was  a  Presbyterian — Rev.  John  E.  Wil- 
liams, vice-president  of  the  Union  University  of 
Nanking,  China.  A  collection  amounting  to 
$360  was  taken  for  the  China  famine  sufferers. 
About  a  thousand  women  were  present  and 
there  was  much  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Duffield  on  "Nation  Builders" 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  New  York  held  a  special  service  in  the  "old" 
First  church  Sunday  morning,  May  5,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  the  general  so- 
ciety. A  choral  festival  order  of  worship  was 
used.  Representatives  of  kindred  societies 
were  present.  The  veteran  corps  of  artillery 
acted  as  escort.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  chaplain 
of  the  society,  preached  on  "The  Nation 
Builders."  The  choir  was  augmented  and  a 
military  orchestra  was  used  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  organ  accompaniment.  A  "Te  Deum" 
was  sung  which  was  composed  for  the  jubilee 
celebration  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  devoted  his  service 
of  Sunday  afternoon.  May  5,  to  an  observance 
of  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
Browning.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
"Browning's  Service  to  Faith." 

Of  the  twenty-eight  members  received  last 
month  into  Morrisania  church  by  Rev.  M.  F. 
Johnson  eighteen  came  on  confession. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Cochran  of  Hwaiyuen,  China, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  the  Foreign  Board 
were  the  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  April  24. 

A  memorial  service  for  the  members  of  the 
Titanic  crew  who  perished  with  the  ship  was 
held  in  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  Most 
of  the  sailors  from  the  Celtic,  the  Cedric  and 
the  Mauretania  attended.  All  were  in  uniform. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  Dr.  Edward  M.  Deems, 
pastor  of  the  church,  who  is  the  American 
pastor  of  many  of  these  men. 

Miss  Anita  Merle-Smith,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  Central  church,  was 
married  to  James  McAlpin  Pyle,  son  of  the  late 
James  Tolman  Pyle,  at  the  home  of  her  parents 
last  week.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  bride's  father,  assisted  by  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke. 

Miss  Mary  Concistre,  an  Italian,  has  been 
employed  by  Fifth  Avenue  church  to  work 
among  the  Italian  women  connected  with  the 
John  Hall  Memorial  chapel. 

There  has  just  closed  at  Union  Seminary  an 
interesting  course  of  lectures  on  "Fields  of 
Service."  The  last  lecture  on  "Teaching  as  a 
Field  of  Service"  was  given  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam Adams  Brown  May  3. 

Open  Air  Services  at  Harlem  Church 

Already  Harlem  church.  Rev.  John  Lyon 
Caughey  pastor,  has  inaugurated  open  air  serv- 
ices. These  will  be  held  on  the  church  steps 
every  Sunday  evening  at  7  :30. 

Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the 
Presbyterian  hospital,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 


ture on  "The  Panama  Canal"  in  John  Hall  Me- 
morial chapel  April  25. 

The  closing  meeting  for  this  season  of  the 
exangelistic  institute  was  held  at  Broadway 
tabernacle  the  evening  of  May  6.  Gipsy  Smith 
was  the  principal  speaker.  He  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett. 

The  sum  of  $95,000  was  collected  by  the 
Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  this 
year  and  distributed  among  forty-four  hospi- 
tals of  New  York  City,  embracing  all  creeds  and 
nonsectarian  institutions.  One-fourth  of  this 
was  raised  by  the  churches  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  came  from  individuals  and  business 
firms. 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Cleland  B.  Mc- 
Afee is  to  leave  the  pastorate  of  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue church,  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is 
causing  intense  regret  in  Brooklyn  church  cir- 
cles. 

A  new  choir  made  its  first  appearance  at 
West  End  church.  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  pas- 
tor, May  s-  C.  B.  Hawley  is  the  new  organist 
and  conductor. 

With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Final  Conservation  Meeting  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  Held -Rev.  Marcus  Scott 
Ends  Long  Pastorate. 

The  final  conservation  meeting  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  in  Detroit  was  held  on 
April  28  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  cathedral.  A 
Presbyterian  elder  led  the  singing.  Two  lay- 
men and  A  Baptist  minister  gave  the  addresses, 
standing  in  the  place  from  which  the  bishop  or 
the  dean  usually  preaches.  They  gave  splendid 
teports  of  the  New  York  meeting  and  inspira- 
tional pleas  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  work  and  a  committee  from  the  dif- 
ferent churches  was  named. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  church  extension 
committee  it  was  definitely  decided  to  purchase 
a  lot  in  a  growing  part  of  the  city  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  church  which  would 
be  in  a  sense  a  renaissance  of  Second  Avenue 
church,  recently  disbanded.  The  exact  loca- 
tion will  depend  upon  a  proposed  merger  with 
another  church  contemplating  building  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city  two  other  church  properties  are  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a  larger  plant 
about  half  way  between  the  two  fields.  A 
valuable  corner  lot  has  been  secured. 

In  connection  with  the  Italian  work  a  free 
clinic  has  been  started,  partly  financed  by 
Detroit  Presbytery.  It  is  expected  soon  to 
organize  a  ladies'  auxiliary  which  will  divide 
control  in  the  matter.  The  clinic  has  already 
met  with  large  patronage,  not  only  by  Italians 
but  by  all  that  section  of  the  city. 

Two  of  synod's  committee  on  the  federa- 
tion of  churches  in  Michigan  live  in  Detroit 
and  the  third  member  in  Grand  Rapids.  Two 
meetings  have  been  held  recently,  at  which  plans 
were  made  for  dividing  the  entire  state  into 
eight  districts,  each  with  an  interdenominational 
committee,  to  which  may  be  referred  all  ques- 
tions of  comity  and  all  criticisms  as  to  existing 
conditions. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Vance  of  First  church  dedicated  the 
new  chapel  on  Gratiot  avenue  last  Sunday.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  mission  work  conducted  by  the 
young  people  of  that  church,  and  a  regular 
pastor  will  commence  work  at  once.  It  is  a 
field  with  no  Protestant  English-speaking  neigh- 
bor for  over  a  mile  in  any  direction. 

Highland  Park  church  recently  held  a  social 
and  business  meeting,  in  which  the  matter  of  a 
debt  of  $11,000  was  discussed.  Over  $4,000 
of  the  amount  was  pledged  at  the  supper  table 
and  committees  formed  to  call  upon  all  of  the 
members.  There  will  still  remain  a  debt  of 
$20,000,  which  is  otherwise  taken  care  of. 

In  the  following  Detroit  churches  the  pas- 
tors now  have  assistants  to  carry  on  the  in- 
stitutional work :  First,  Fort  Street,  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  and  Woodward  Avenue.  West- 
minster church  has  not  yet  found  the  right 
successor  to  Egbert  Hayes,  who  has  gone  to 
seminary. 

A  remarkable  pastorate  terminated  in  Detroit 
last  month.  Rev.  Marcus  Scott  had  been  for 
seventeen  years  pastor  of  Central  church.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  city  more  than  doubled  its 
population,  which  meant  the  moving  of  the 
residence  district  farther  and  farther  from  the 
center.  Central  church  was  planted  in  1844 
in  what  is  now  the  most  difficult  region  to 


reach.  Thirteen  other  churches  have  all  moved 
out  and  left  this  church  to  meet  its  problems 
alone.  The  property  could  be  sold  for  $100,000 
for  business  purposes,  but  the  pastor  and  peo- 
ple decided  to  stay  and  do  their  duty  by  the 
community.  They  raised  last  year  for  current 
expenses  $4,500  and  for  missions  over  $2,500. 
No  unusual  methods  have  been  employed  ex- 
cept open  air  services.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Sunday  school  has  grown,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  pupils  have  to  come  by 
car  lines.  Five  of  the  young  people  of  the 
church  are  on  mission  fields.  The  church  is 
ready  to  call  a  pastor  who  will  work  along 
gospel  lines.  John  D.  Murray  of  908  Humboldt 
avenue  is  clerk  of  the  session.  W.  B. 


Dr.  Matthews  a  Commissioner 

When  Seattle  Presbytery  elected  its  four 
commissioners  in  regular  course  at  its  spring 
meeting  it  did  not  name  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews 
among  the  number,  and  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  published  list.  Later  an  ad- 
journed meeting  was  held,  at  which — it  is  re- 
ported— after  three  new  members  had  been 
added  it  was  found  that  the  exact  number 
required  to  warrant  two  more  commissioners 
had  been  reached,  provided  no  dismissions 
were  granted,  there  being  one  application. 
Thereupon  Dr.  Matthews  and  an  elder  were 
chosen.  Telegraphic  inquiries  to  Assembly 
officials  brought  answers  apparently  supporting 
the  legality  of  the  action,  and  Dr.  Matthews 
will  thus  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
technically  available  for  the  moderatorship. 


Evangelistic  Plans  in  Pittsburg 

The  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  evangelistic  committee 
is  planning  for  an  extensive  simultaneous  evan- 
gelistic campaign  early  next  fall.  The  commit- 
tee of  one  hundred  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  has  turned  over  to  this  committee  its 
machinery  for  evangelistic  work. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  April  25  by 
representatives  of  six  denominations  holding 
the  Presbyterian  system,  who  organized  them- 
selves into  a  permanent  committee  for  religious 
work  among  the  colored  people.  The  denomi- 
nations represented  were  the  Reformed  Church 


BUILDING  FOOD 
To  Bring  the  Babies  Around 


When  a  little  human  machine  (or  a  large 
one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  important  as  the 
selection  of  food  to  bring  it  around  again. 

"My  little  baby  boy  15  months  old  had 
pneumonia,  then  came  brain  fever,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  got  over  these  than  he  began 
to  cut  teeth  and,  being  so  weak,  he  was  fre- 
quently thrown  into  convulsions,"  says  a  Colo- 
rado mother. 

"I  decided  a  change  might  help,  so  took  him 
to  Kansas  City  for  a  visit.  When  we  got 
there  he  was  so  very  weak  when  he  would  cry 
he  would  sink  away  and  seemed  like  he  would 
die. 

"When  I  reached  my  sister's  home  she  said 
immediately  that  we  must  feed  him  Grape-Nuts 
and,  although  I  had  never  used  the  food,  we 
got  some  and  for  a  few  days  just  gave  him  the 
juice  of  Grape-Nuts  and  milk.  He  got  stronger 
so  quickly  we  were  soon  feeding  him  the  Grape- 
Nuts  itself  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  he 
fattened  right  up  and  became  strong  and  well. 

"That  showed  me  something  worth  knowing 
and,  when  later  on  my  little  girl  came,  I  raised 
her  on  Grape-Nuts  and  she  is  a  strong,  healthy 
baby  and  has  been.  You  will  see  from  the  little 
photograph  I  send  you  what  a  strong,  chubby 
youngster  the  boy  is  now,  but  he  didn't  look 
anything  like  that  before  we  found  this  nourish- 
ing food.  Grape-Nuts  nourished  him  back  to 
strength  when  he  was  so  weak  he  couldn't  keep 
any  other  food  on  his  stomach."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

All  children  can  be  built  to  a  more  sturdy  and 
healthy  condition  upon  Grape-Nuts  and  cream. 
The  food  contains  the  elements  nature  demands, 
from  which  to  make  the  soft  gray  filling  in  the 
nerve  centers  and  brain.  A  well  fed  brain  and 
strong,  sturdy  nerves  absolutely  insure  a 
healthy  body. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  packages.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time.  They  are  genuine, 
true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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of  America,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S., 
Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Colored  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Dr.  H.  D.  Snedecor  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  elected  chairman  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Searle  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  secretary. 
One  purpose  of  the  committee  will  be  to  over- 
see the  work  among  the  colored  people  and  act 
as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing and  duplication  of  the  work  by  the  different 
denominations  represented. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Reception  for  Oldest  Woman  Missionary— Bea- 
con Church  Makes  Good  Record— Forces 
Unite  for  Summer  Evangelism. 

First  church  gave  a  reception  to  Miss  Harriet 
C.  Noyes,  their  missionary  to  Canton,  China, 
April  30.  Miss  Noyes,  founder  of  the  True 
Light  Seminary,  Canton,  past  80  years  of  age, 
is  still  active  and  expects  to  return  to  China 
next  fall.  She  is  perhaps  the  oldest  woman 
missionary  laboring  in  the  foreign  field.  She 
v/ent  out  with  her  brother  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Hundreds  of  members  of  First 
church  were  glad  to  take  her  by  the  hand.  At 
the  reception  the  pastor,  Dr.  E.  Y.  Hill,  and 
officials  of  the  church,  with  their  wives,  as- 
sisted in  receiving  the  visitors. 

Wissahickon  church.  Rev.  Elliot  Field  pastor, 
has  closed  the  year  with  a  financial  record 
unsurpassed  in  its  history.  The  total  amount 
raised  was  $6,121.  The  church  membership 
numbers  253  J  ^  men's  Bible  class  and  a  boys' 
club  have  been  organized. 

Beacon  church.  Rev.  George  P.  Horst  pastor, 
received  at  its  April  communion  forty-two  new 
members,  making  146  additions  in  ten  months. 
Reports  showed  the  church  to  be  in  the  best 
condition  in  twenty  years.  An  increase  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  pastor's  salary. 

Tennent  Memorial  church  in  West  Philadel- 
phia is  making  commendable  progress  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Graham;  $13,000 
was  raised  for  congregational  expenses  last 
year  and  for  meeting  a  debt.  At  the  last  com- 
munion twenty  were  received. 

Scotchmen  Attend  Special  Services 

A  number  of  Scottish  clans  and  clubs,  some 
attired  in  Highland  costume,  recently  attended 
a  special  Sunday  night  service  in  North  church. 
Dr.  G.  S.  Bumfield,  himself  an  enthusiatic 
Scotsman,  preached  an  appropriate  sermon. 

The  Presbyterian  summer  evangelistic  com- 
mittee, composed  of  committees  from  the  Social 
Union  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  Philadelphia  North,  has  organized  by  elect- 
ing William  H.  Scott  president,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Fulton  director,  H.  P.  Ford  secretary  and  H.  P. 
Camden  treasurer. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Galbraith  of  Lincoln  University 
read  an  interesting  paper  before  the  ministers' 
meeting  April  29  on  "The  Study  of  the  English 
Bible."  On  May  13  Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  present  "The  Problem 
of  the  American  Immigrant"  and  the  following 
Monday  Dr.  J.  Greshen  Macken,  "Scientific 
Preparation  for  the  Ministry." 

By  the  will  of  Harriet  S.  Evans  $5,000  in 
trust  is  bequeathed  to  each  of  the  following: 
The  women's  branch  of  home  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Aged  Couples  and  Aged  Men  at  Bala ;  Pres- 
byterian orphanage,  the  Philadelphia  Home  for 
Incurables,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
and  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society.  The  resi- 
due of  the  estate,  valued  at  $60,000,  is  be- 
queathed to  the  woman's  branch  of  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Midnight  Service  in  a  Theater 

On  the  last  Sunday  evening  of  April  the 
Presbyterian  evangelistic  committee  conducted 
a  farewell  midnight  service  in  Forepaugh's 
theater.  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  and  O.  La 
Forrest  Perry,  who  have  conducted  the  meet- 
ings during  the  winter  and  spring,  thanked  the 
"tenderloin"  audience  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
services.  Dr.  W.  P.  Fulton  and  Messrs.  Hess 
and  Farmer  made  addresses. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia was  held  in  Mutchmore  Memorial 
church  May  3.  Mrs.  Dwight  E.  Potter  of  New 
York,  Miss  Frances  Dickey  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Mrs.  Amanda  S.  White  of  the  teacher  training 
department  of  Northminster  church  were  among 
the  speakers.  W.  P.  White. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Memorial  windows  In  Forty-First  Street  Church 
Dedicated— Professor  Clot  Tells  About  Wal- 
denses— Mr.  McNutt's  New  Work. 

A  beautiful  group  of  five  panel  windows  of 
unique  design  was  dedicated  at  Forty-First 
Street  church  last  Sabbath  afternoon  in  mem- 
ory of  a  former  trustee  and  elder  of  that  con- 
gregation, the  late  James  E.  Defebaugh, 
formerly  editor  and  owner  of  The  American 
Lumberman.  The  window  was  the  gift  of  the 
associated  lumber  trade  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, with  which  Mr.  Defebaugh  was  prominently 
identified  during  his  years  of  business  activity. 
In  addition  to  a  brief  address  by  the  pastor, 
Dr.  William  C.  Covert,  representatives  of  the 
association  which  presented  the  gift  told  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Mr.  Defebaugh.  The  five 
windows  are  so  arranged  on  the  north  side  of 
the  auditorium  as  to  present  a  continuous  land- 
scape. A  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
by  gently  undulating  foothills,  occupies  the  mid- 
dle distance  and  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain 
rises  against  the  blue  sky  in  the  background. 
Through  the  valley  flows  a  silver  stream  and  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  on  either  side,  stand 
tall  pine  trees,  which  constitute  the  edge  of  a 
forest  that  stretches  away  into  the  distance, 
covering  the  hills  and  mountain  with  a  mantle 
of  delicate  green.  Among  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions beneath  the  windows  are,  "The  strength 
of  the  hills  is  his  also"  and  "He  shall  be  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water." 

Du  Page  church  is  about  to  lose  its  pastor. 
Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt.  This  congregation  has 
become  widely  known  because  of  Mr.  McNutt's 
remarkable  leadership  in  solving  rural  church 
problems  and  it  will  be  work  of  this  character 
that  he  will  take  up  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Home  Board.  He  will  be  associated 
with  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  and  will  devote 
all  his  time  to  work  among  country  churches. 
Accounts  of  his  work  there  have  frequently 
appeared  in  The  Continent.  A  special  meeting 
of  presbytery  will  be  held  next  Monday  at 
10:45  to  consider  his  resignation. 

According  to  the  narrative  read  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  of  presbytery  last  Monday  only 
eight  out  of  each  100  Presbyterian  church  mem- 
bers attend  prayer  meeting — the  total  average 
attendance  at  prayer  meetings  in  this  presby- 
tery is  about  2,000.  Of  the  more  than  13,000 
accessions  to  the  churches  during  the  year 
about  half  have  come  from  the  Sabbath  schools. 
Presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
an  overture  to  Assembly  for  a  better  method 
of  gathering  and  tabulating  church  statistics. 

Workers  for  Missionary  Exposition  Wanted 

The  enrollment  committee  for  trainers  and 
secretaries  has  organized  a  campaign  to  com- 
plete the  enrollment  of  these  workers  for  "The 
World  in  Chicago"  exposition.  Pastors  are 
urged  to  fill  in  and  return  at  once  to  "World 
in  Chicago"  office,  507,  19  South  LaSalle  street, 
the  blanks  which  have  been  sent  out. 

Celebration  of  the  decennial  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  Ravenswood  church  began 
last  Friday  with  a  banquet  attended  by  100 
men.  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  and  Dr.  Norman  B.  Barr 
were  among  the  speakers.  Sunday  morning  the 
pastor.  Rev.  F.  L.  Selden,  preached  in  connec- 
tion with  the  communion  service.  A  popular 
celebration  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan  preached.  Dr.  F.  H.  Curtis 
brought  greetings  from  Chicago  Presbytery 
and  Henry  M.  Rossiter  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  The  church's  mem- 
bership has  grown  in  ten  years  from  twenty- 
four  to  553. 

Eleventh  church  has  just  closed  its  third 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  William  J. 
Ohan.  During  the  present  pastorate  seventy- 
two  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  nearly  half 
the  present  membership.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
ing Jews  in  the  neighborhood  the  church  pros- 
pers and  is  rewarding  the  zeal  of  its  pastor 
and  the  cooperation  of  his  people. 

Calvary  church.  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Kearns  pas- 
tor, received  thirty-five  new  members  last  Sab- 
bath, fifteen  on  confession. 

Rev.  Alberto  Clot  of  Palermo,  Italy,  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Waldensian  churches  of  his 
native  land  last  Sabbath  evening  in  Forty-First 
Street  church.  Next  Sunday  he  will  preach 
in  Lake  Forest  First  church.  Professor  Clot 
is  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Waldensian  society,  of  which  Dr.  Ozora  S. 
Davis  is  president. 


Advertising  History 


Advertising  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  world's  literature.  It 
is  the  chronicle  of  progress  in 
invention  and  manufacture. 

Posterity  will  probably  get  a  more 
intimate  understanding  of  our 
tastes,  pursuits  and  way  of  living 
generally  from  our  advertising 
than  from  any  other  source. 

Today  we  learn  through  adver- 
tising new  methods  of  work,  new 
comforts,  new  pleasures,  new 
economics.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  new  is  first  heralded 
to  the  world  through  advertising. 

One  must  read  advertising  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times. 

The  Advertising  Manager 

P.S. — If  you  are  interested  in  finance 
watch  The  Continent's  financial  col- 
umns ;  if  you  have  funds  to  invest,  don't 
overlook  the  many  opportunities  for 
safe  and  profitable  investments  offered 
by  our  financial  advertisers.  They  are 
carefully  investigated  before  their  ad- 
vertisements are  accepted. 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS   ONJ^FARMS  SINCE  1873 
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From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  Presbytery  held  its  spring  meeting  in 
tho  new  Central  church.  The  evening  session 
was  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rice  V.  Hunter, 
D.  D.,  and  his  late  senior  elder,  Henry  G. 
Trout.  The  leading  question  of  committees 
and  churches  was.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
better  results?  The  second  formal  report  of 
the  presbyterial  executive  commission  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  S.  V.  V.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  which 
showed  that  affairs  are  being  conducted  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  way. 

The  missionary  committees  have  been  con- 
solidated and  are  looking  after  the  matter  of 
church  apportionments  and  an  every-member 
canvass.  The  young  people's  and  Sabbath 
school  committees  have  also  been  consolidated 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Boocock, 
director  of  religious  education  in  First  church. 
This  agency  is  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
methods  of  education,  employed  by  church  and 
Sabbath  school,  the  light  of  modern  psychology 
and  pedagogy. 

Presbytery  laid  upon  the  executive  commis- 
sion, through  its  paid  executive  secretary,  the 
duty  of  reviewing  once  a  year  the  sessional 
records  of  the  churches,  not  only  for  correc- 
tion, but  also  for  aiding  the  churches  in  the 
adoption  and  carrying  out  of  constructive  work. 
The  commission  was  also  made  a  committee  on 
the  Minutes  of  Genera!  Assembly  and  synod  in 
order  that  the  recommendations  of  the  higher 
judicatories  might  receive  more  careful  atten- 
tion ;  so  likewise  was  laid  upon  the  commission 
the  responsibility  of  collecting  facts  concerning 
conditions  throughout  presbytery ;  determining 
upon  the  needs  of  new  work,  and  exercising 
censorship  on  all  outside  appeals  for  aid.  All 
of  the  Assembly's  overtures  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Elder  H.  Osgood  Holland  was 
elected  moderator.  W.  C.  McGarvey. 

Rochester 

Three  important  building  projects  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
Union.  They  are  plans  for  a  new  structure  for 
the  Italian  mission,  of  which  Rev.  John  Pons 
is  pastor ;  the  new  church  which  is  being  organ- 
ized in  the  Dewey  Avenue  section,  and  the  as- 
sistance in  replacing  the  home  of  Trinity  church 
in  Allen  street,  of  which  Rev.  W.  A.  Byrd  is 
pastor.   

The  young  men  of  Ovid  Sunday  school  have 
presented  a  beautiful  quartered  oak  pulpit 
to  the  church  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Martha  C.  Bristol,  for  many  years  their  faith- 
ful teacher  and  friend. 

Old  First  church.  Auburn,  closed  its  year 
with  109  additions,  forty-three  of  whom  were 
received  at  the  Easter  communion.  The  con- 
gregation increased  contributions  to  benevo- 
lences, and  nearly  $30,000  was  raised  for  local 
expenses,  including  pledges  paid  toward  a  new 
Sunday  school  building. 

A  pastorate  of  thirty  years  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Seeley 
as  pastor  of  Second  church,  Delhi,  April  15. 
Otsego  Presbytery  passed  appropriate  resolu- 
tions in  recognition  of  Dr.  Seeley's  long  service. 
Before  coming  to  Delhi  he  was  pastor  at 
Richfield  Springs  sixteen  years. 

Rev.  Murray  Shipley  Rowland,  pastor  of 
South  church,  Syracuse,  on  Easter  Sunday  re- 
ceived ninety-one  members,  sixty-one  on  con- 
fession. The  church,  which  now  has  1,030 
members,  started  ten  years  ago  as  a  mission  in 
a  hired  hall.  Extra  chairs  had  to  be  brought 
in  on  Easter  Sunday  to  accommodate  the  crowd. 

In  the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  the  present 
pastorate  of  Monticello  church  there  has  been 
a  net  increase  in  the  membership  of  about  42 
per  cent.  The  benevolences  this  year  are  far 
in  excess  of  previous  years.  Since  the  cen- 
tennial celebration,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  church  has  been  renewing  her  youth.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Waugh  is  pastor. 

Forty-two  were  received  into  Glens  Falls 
church  at  the  April  communion,  twenty-two  on 
confession.  The  membership  now  totals  nearly 
1,000.  The  past  twelve  months  has  been  among 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  109  years  of  its 
organization.  The  present  pastor.  Dr.  Daniel 
Hoffman  Martin,  came  to  it  about  four  years 
ago.     The   contributions    for   church  support 


and  benevolences  under  the  "every  member 
pledge"  system  have  been  increased  more  than 
100  per  cent.  Associated  with  Dr.  Martin  is 
Rev.  L.  S.  B.  Hadley. 

Rev.  Dr.  Olney,  pastor  of  Jermain  Memorial 
church.  Watervliet,  has  resigned  after  twenty 
years  of  service  in  that  congregation.  Dr.  Ol- 
ney is  stated  clerk  of  Albany  Presbytery. 

First  church  of  Newtown  at  Elmhurst  held 
a  church  meeting,  beginning  the  practice  of 
annual  meetings  for  report  of  work.  During 
the  last  year  twenty-two  members  were  re- 
ceived, subscription  plan  of  missions  introduced 
with  a  gain  of  100  per  cent,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  church  subscriptions  75  per 
cent.  Recently  eighteen  members  were  re- 
ceived. 

Despite  the  belief  of  many  that  Sixth  church, 
Albany,  should  be  abandoned  because  its  neigh- 
borhood is  dominated  by  Catholics,  a  number  of 
Protestants  have  rallied  to  its  support  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Stubblebine,  and 
attendance  and  interest  have  increased.  At  the 
last  communion  a  large  congregation  witnessed 
the  reception  of  thirty-three  members,  nineteen 
on  profession.  The  work  among  the  young 
people  is  especially  gratifying. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  have 
been  secured  by  Middleton  church  for  an  en- 
dowment fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
divided  between  the  Sabbath  school  and  general 
expenses.  This  fund,  which  is  now  assured 
after  a  most  enthusiastic  campaign,  is  raised 
in  order  that  the  conditions  of  the  Webb 
Horton  memorial  gift  may  be  met.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  building  will  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  plans  have  been  adopted.  Dr.  E.  VanDyke 
Wight  is  pastor. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Scores  of  mission  study  classes  are  incu- 
bating in  Presbyterian  congregations.  This  is 
one  result  of  "The  World  in  Cincinnati."  "Con- 
tinuation week"  was  marked  by  meetings  in  al- 
most every  church  in  the  presbytery,  when  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  interest  in  missions 
were  emphasized  by  heart-to-heart  talks.  Music 
hall  was  crowded  at  the  Sabbath  mass  meeting 
of  the  stewards.  Messages  were  sent  to  Boston 
and  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Charles  Lewis  Neibel,  formerly  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  installed  as  successor  of  Dr. 
Henry  Melville  Curtis  at  Mount  Auburn  church 
April  25.  A  reception  to  the  new  pastor  and 
his  wife  was  given  the  next  evening. 

Norwood  church  will  celebrate  its  silver  an- 
niversary May  s,  when  President  William  Mc- 
Kibbin  of  Lane  Seminary  will  preach.  Five 
ante-anniversary  services  have  been  announced 
for  the  weekday  evenings  preceding  the  jubilee. 
Dr.  Edward  Mack,  Dr.  Donald  G.  Grant,  Pro- 
fessor F.  K.  Farr,  Dr.  Frederick  N.  McMillin 
and  Dr.  Selby  J.  Vance  are  among  the  speakers. 

One  echo  of  "The  World  in  Cincinnati"  that 
startled  Covingtonians  came  when  Dr.  J.  I. 
Blackburn,  pastor  of  First  church  in  that  Ken- 
tucky city,  announced  to  his  surprised  congre- 
gation that  he  wished  to  retire  from  his  pas- 
torate in  July.  Dr.  Blackburn  has  occupied 
his  present  pulpit  twenty-two  years  and  is 
counting  on  making  an  extensive  mission  tour 
of  Japan,  Korea,  China  and  India. 

Calvary  church  at  Linwood  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  April  20.  The  sermon 
was  by  Dr.  William  McKibbin  of  Lane.  Camp- 
bell L.  Mackay  is  now  pastor  of  this  organiza- 
tion. In  the  evening  reminiscences  had  full 
sway  and  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  a  layman, 
Robert  Fulton.  Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Columbus 

Robert  E.  Speer  recently  delivered  three 
addresses  at  the  Broad  Street  church.  Large 
crowds  attended  the  services  and  the  addresses 
were  much  appreciated. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Gray  of  Scotland  addressed 
evening  audiences  in  First  Congregational  and 
Central  Presbyterian  churches  April  4-5. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Sunday,  returning  from  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  conferred  with  the  local  evangelistic 
committee  April  i.  It  is  understood  that  the 
campaign  led  by  Mr.  Sunday  will  open  in  this 
city  next  January. 

Rev.  William  Houston,  pastor  at  Ohio  State 
University,  was  recently  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  his  father,  whose  home  was  at  Urbana, 
Ohio. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Claire  Avenue  church 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  subscriptions 


for  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice.  Rev.  Homer 
Alexander  is  pastor. 

President  William  Oxley  Thompson  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  having  in 
charge  arrangements  for  the  Columbus  cen- 
tennial.   

An  Endeavor  society  has  been  organized  in 
Bryan  church.  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Marshall  pastor. 
Fifty-eight  members  have  been  received  into 
the  church  since  October. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Watson,  synodical  worker,  recently 
held  meetings  in  the  Congress  church,  of  which 
Rev.  R.  C.  Townsend  is  pastor.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  roll. 

Wooster  Presbytery  has  declined  to  release 
Rev.  W.  C.  Munson  from  the  pastorate  of 
Shelby  church.  He  had  purposed  to  take  up 
lural  work.  Fifty  members  have  been  received 
as  a  result  of  the  Stough  evangelistic  campaign. 

April  14  witnessed  the  largest  attendance  at 
the  communion  ever  held  in  historic  First 
church  of  Chillicothe.  Twenty  were  received, 
ten  on  confession.  The  offerings  to  benevo- 
lences have  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
year.  The  men  have  been  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
Each  Sabbath  for  weeks  they,  with  men  of 
other  churches,  have  been  going  to  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  county,  calling  men  to  a  more 
active  service.  Some  of  these  towns  have 
organized  teams  and  have  carried  the  work 
down  to  the  churches  in  the  country. 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

Dr.  John  McDowell  has  just  completed  seven 
years  as  pastor  of  Park  church.  In  this  period 
the  additions  have  numbered  445,  about  one- 
half  on  confession.  The  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  church  and  benevolences  were 
$125,177- 

Third  church.  Dr.  R.  S.  Inglis  pastor,  at  a 
congregational  meeting  April  30  decided  to 
abandon  its  historic  edifice  in  the  center  of 
town  in  1914,  when  it  will  be  ninety  years 
old.  It  plans  to  erect  a  church  in  the  Forest 
Hill  section  to  be  known  as  Third  church. 
North,  and  another  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section, 
to  be  known  as  Third  church,  South.  The  lat- 
ter will  be  a  church  on  a  site  where  the  Qinton 
Avenue  church.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fossom  pastor, 
now  has  a  chapel.  But  this  has  600  members 
and  has  long  outgrown  its  present  quarters. 
In  other  words,  Third  church  will  become  a 
collegiate  church.  The  proposition  to  unite  with 
First  church  is  held  in  abeyance.  Third  church 
has  a  large  endowment. 

The  Stearns  Bible  Society  recently  presented 
Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson  of  First  church  and  Rev. 
L.  B.  Hillis,  his  assistant,  with  pulpit  robes. 

Sunday,  April  21,  was  designated  as  General 
Assembly  day  in  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
celebration  of  Central  church.  William  H. 
Roberts,  D.  D.,  clerk  of  General  Assembly, 
preached  on  "The  Past,  Present  and  Future 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  In  the  evening 
Third  church  joined  in  a  service  of  fellowship 
with  Central  church.  Robert  Scott  Inglis, 
D.  D.,  of  Third  church  preached.  The  congre- 
gation was  saddened  during  this  service  by  the 
death  of  Munson  Peir,  one  of  the  elders,  who 
died  in  the  church  a  half  hour  after  the  service 
began.  He  was  acting  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee and  had  shaken  hands  with  hundreds  of 
people  as  they  came  into  the  church.  He  was 
most  happy  in  his  manner  and  seemed  well  in 
both  the  services.  At  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing service  he  said :  "This  has  been  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

First  church,  Montclair,  has  voted  to  remodel 
the  chapel  and  redecorate  the  church.  The  es- 
timated cost  is  about  $5,000. 

Arthur  H.  Loewe  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has 
just  been  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  is  in 
the  senior  class  of  the  Bloomfield  Seminary 
and  the  service  took  place  in  Park  Avenue 
German  church,  Bloomfield. 

The  installation  of  Clarence  G.  Reynolds, 
D.  D.,  as  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  church, 
Elizabeth,  -  took  place  May  2.  Dr.  John  F. 
Carson  preached  the  sermon. 

Sunday,  April  28,  marked  the  fourteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  organization  of  West  Side 
church,  Englewood,  and  the  services  of  the  day 
were  in  recognition  of  the  fact.  Recently 
thirty-five  were  received,  making  a  total  of 
sixty-five  added  since  last  June,  when  Rev. 
James  G.  Bailey  became  pastor.    In  the  last 
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five  years  this  church  has  doubled  its  mem- 
bership. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  is  planning  for  a 
new  organization  in  Ridgewood  in  a  growing 
community  of  2,000.  A  person  will  be  put  in 
charge  for  three  months  to  canvass  the  field. 

A  fruitful  pastorate  of  eight  and  a  half 
years  was  brought  to  a  close  recently  when 
Rev.  W.  P.  Keeler  tendered  his  resignation  to 
First  church,  Madison,  to  accept  a  call  to  First 
Congregational  church  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Charles  T.  Baillie,  a  student  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  was  recently  ordained  in 
Teaneck  chapel,  where  he  has  been  in  charge. 
Having  been  appointed  fellow  from  his  class 
for  study  abroad  he  has  given  up  the  work 
there. 

According  to  action  taken  by  Steuben  Pres- 
bytery the  salary  of  the  missionary  of  that 
presbytery.  Rev.  F.  N.  Jessup  of  Tabriz,  Per- 
sia, who  is  now  in  this  country,  will  be  secured 
from  the  churches  and  the  budgets  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  that  end. 

At  the  last  communion  Olivet  church,  Atlantic 
City,  received  thirty-five.  During  the  nine 
years  of  his  pastorate  here  Dr.  N.  W.  Cad- 
well  has  received  an  average  of  fifty-three 
persons  a  year.  Olivet  is  prospering  in  a 
financial  way.  A  unique  feature  of  the  churches 
in  Atlantic  City  is  the  free  pew  system.  There 
i?  probably  not  a  rented  pew  or  sitting  in  the 
whole  city. 

Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  S.  Wolf  received  fourteen  mem- 
bers at  First  church  of  Towanda  Easter  day. 

At  the  Easter  communion  eleven  were  wel- 
comed on  confession  to  Second  church  of 
Wyalusing  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Homer  C.  Snit- 
cher. 

Rev.  William  H.  Sawtelle,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, has  closed  his  fruitful  ministry  of  forty- 
five  years  at  Ulster.  Presbytery  sent  him  a 
letter  of  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

First  church  of  Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  Farr, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  received  about  thirty  members 
at  the  last  communion  and  Alexander  J.  Kerr, 

D.  D.,  welcomed  eighteen  into  Memorial  church. 
Annual   reports   showed  that   First  church. 

Erie,  Rev.  Robert  Clements  pastor,  added 
ninety-six  members,  fifty-fi\e  on  confession, 
making  the  membership  470.  Receipts  total 
$15,251,  over  $5,000  being  for  benevolences. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Annual  meetings  held  generally  last  month 
revealed  hopeful  conditions  in  all  the  churches. 
East  Washington  Street  reflected  with  pride 
upon  a  newly  decorated  house  of  worship. 
Home  church  has  installed  pews  in  the  place 
of  opera  chairs ;  Seventh  church  has  new 
hymn  books,  additional  lighting  facilities  and 
plans  for  a  redecorated  lecture  room. 

Tabernacle  pulpit  was  occupied  recently  by 
R.  C.  Hughes,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  has  been  spending  some  time  in  the 
synod  in  the  interest  of  the  new  student  pas- 
torate at  the  state  university.  This  visit  came 
at  the  time  of  the  illness  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 

E.  W.  Clippinger.  Dr.  M.  L.  Haines  of  First 
church  also  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  week's 
rest.  His  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Ernest 
G.  Hildner  of  Princeton,  Ind.  Dr.  Haines  has 
since  been  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly's  catechism  committee. 

Second  church  recognized  in  a  cordial  man- 
ner the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
the  pastor,  O.  D.  Odell,  D.  D.  After  an  even- 
ing of  sociability  they  placed  in  his  hands  a 
purse  of  $500.  Another  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated at  Sixth  church,  where  the  pastor,  David 
Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  commemorated  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  ministry,  having  been  licensed  on 
April  2,  1862.  He  is  now  in  his  7Sth  year 
and  is  doing  aggressive  work  in  his  field. 

At  the  Irvington  quarterly  communion  service 
a  feature  was  the  roll  call  of  charter  mem- 
bers, whose  enrollment  took  place  over  five 
years  ago.  This  event  saw  the  membership 
pass  the  300  mark.  Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day, 
now  of  Labor  temple,  New  York,  was  ordained 
to  become  the  first  pastor  of  this  organization. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
John  S.  Martin,  in  191 1. 

The  spring  meeting  of  Indianapolis  Pres- 
bytery was  held  in  Martinsville  church.  The 
new  moderator  is  Rev.  William  Carson.  Rev. 


Thomas  R.  Graham,  representing  synod's  work 
among  foreigners  at  Gary,  was  present,  solicit- 
ing funds,  and  reported  that  the  prospective 
$15,000  settlement  house  is  near  realization. 
The  home  mission  committee,  having  a  local 
foreign  problem  among  the  aliens  of  Indian- 
apolis, reported  advance  steps  in  improvements 
for  the  building  and  additional  workers  for  the 
diversified  needs. 

The  community  extension  feature  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  forward  campaign  was  favorably 
reported,  there  being  held  as  many  as  thirty- 
two  shop  meetings  weekly  in  Indianapolis.  The 
outlook  for  the  rural  evangelistic  phase  of  the 
movement  was  also  explained.  While  some 
decline  in  giving  following  the  laymen's  move- 
ment was  admitted,  yet  the  general  outlook  is 
hopeful.  Elder  U.  E.  Read  of  Meridian  Heights, 
a  teacher  in  the  state  institute  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  taken  under  care  of  presbytery, 
his  motive  being  to  serve  his  pupils  and  the 
alumni  in  a  ministerial  capacity.       C.  R.  S. 

At  the  quarterly  communion  in  Greensburg 
church  the  names  of  eight  who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  membership  were  read.  Before 
Easter  a  series  of  meetings  was  held,  the  pastor 
being  assisted  by  Rev.  Donald  M.  Grant  of 
Clifton   church,  Cincinnati. 

In  Second  church,  LaFayette,  Dr.  John  P. 
Hale  is  beginning  the  fifteenth  year'  of  his 
pastorate.  At  the  April  communion  twenty-five 
persons  were  received,  the  larger  part  on  con- 
fession. One  of  the  features  of  Second  church 
is  the  Bible  class  led  by  Professor  Stanley 
Coulter  and  attended  by  about  a  hundred  men, 
most  of  them  Purdue  students. 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

The  brotherhood  of  Webster  Groves  church 
entertained  the  ladies'  aid  society  and  the  wives 
of  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  April  25. 
The  men  were  clothed  in  the  typical  waiters' 
garb  and  served  a  roast  beef  dinner.  Percy 
Warner,  chairman  of  the  civic  service  commit- 
tee of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  addressed 
the  gathering.  Dr.  David  Skilling  has  been 
the  pastor  for  nearly  twelve  years. 

Kansas  City 

The  new  Benton  Boulevard  church,  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  sev- 
eral months,  was  opened  on  April  28,  with 
congratulatory  addresses  by  several  local  min- 
isters and  prominent  laymen.  The  following 
week  the  ladies  of  the  church  gave  a  reception 
to  the  congregation  and  friends ;  then  came 
a  sacred  concert  by  the  chorus  of  Westport 
church,  an  illustrated  lecture  on  home  missions 
and  a  good  fellowship  reception  to  the  neigh- 
boring churches  of  other  denominations.  Rev. 
J.  N.  McGinley  and  his  people  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  splendid  new  plant  which  they 
have  provided  for  themselves  free  of  debt.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  larger  things  for  this  church. 

  C.  C.  McG. 

Recently  eighteen  were  received  into  Jefferson 
City  church.  A  number  came  from  the  Sabbath 
school  and  were  given  a  week  of  preparatory 
training.  The  two  Sabbath  schools  conducted 
by  the  church  are  agencies  of  strength  for  the 
church.  A  very  substantial  increase  in  the  gifts 
to  the  boards  was  made  this  year.  Rev.  George 
S.  Fulcher  is  pastor. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Immanuel 
church  the  success  of  the  recently  introduced 
budget  system  was  praised.  The  session  re- 
ported that  40  per  cent  of  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  church  had  been  added  during 
the  five  years  of  the  present  pastorate.  A  few 
days  later  the  pastor.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  was 
surprised  by  the  delivery  at  his  home  of  a 
new  motor  car,  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
a  gift  of  some  of  the  men  of  the  church. 

  E.  A.  C. 

At  a  recent  communion  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Wil- 
liams of  First  church,  Oshkosh,  welcomed  fifty- 
two  members,  forty-one  on  confession.  For 
three  months  before  the  communion  the  pastor 
held  a  class  for  Christian  instruction,  with 
good  results.  Over  thirty  were  enrolled, 
twenty-four  of  whom  united  with  the  church. 
During  the  past  year  115  were  received;  the 
resident  membership  is  493. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Mann  of  Fond  du  Lac  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  pastor  with  Rev.  D.  J. 
Williams  at  Oshkosh  and  will  have  charge  of 
Second  church,  Oshkosh. 

During  the  past  year  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Amy, 
pastor  of  Stanley  and  Eidsvold  churches,  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  gathering  of  twenty-one 
members  into  Stanley  and  ten  into  Eidsvold. 

John  Muir,  who  has  been  laboring  in  Wabeno, 
Laona  and  Aniwa,  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist by  Winnebago  Presbytery  at  Westfield. 
Mr.  Muir  has  lately  returned  from  China, 
where  he  has  been  a  missionary  for  eight 
years. 

Iowa 

Westminster  church,  Des  Moines,  received 
twenty-three  at  its  last  communion.  Reports  at 
annual  meeting  showed  a  most  healthy  condi- 
tion.   Rev.  John  Bamford  is  the  new  pastor. 

During  the  past  year  Colfax  church  has 
undergone  extensive  repairs,  over  $1,200  hav- 
ing been  expended.  Over  $225  was  given  to 
missions.  The  membership  is  loi.  N.  R.  Miles 
is  pastor. 

Within  the  year  the  Endeavor  society  has 
presented  Hazelton  church  with  an  individual 
communion  set ;  the  double  budget  system  has 
been  adopted ;  the  pastor,  J.  C.  B.  Peck,  has 
organized  a  Boy  Scout  patrol  and  there  have 
been  eight  accessions. 

S.  J.  Rice,  for  twenty-two  years  clerk  of 
session  at  Scotch  Grove,  has  edited  a  very 
interesting  booklet  (price  50  cents)  containing 
a  history  of  that  remarkable  country  church 
and  an  account  of  the  semicentennial  jubilee 
held  last  Thanksgiving.  Portraits  of  many  of 
the  sturdy  Presbyterians  who  have  given  their 
strength  to  the  church  appear  on  its  pages. 

Oelwein  First  church  closed  the  year  with 
obligations  met  and  money  in  the  treasury ; 
1912  opened  with  the  subscriptions  beyond  the 
estimate,  benevolences  being  more  than  doubled. 
During  the  year  there  were  forty  additions, 
with  twenty-five  more  received  since  its  close. 
The  Sabbaath  school  is  graded,  with  large 
normal  and  men's  classes.  A  junior  society 
has  been  organized  and  the  Endeavorers  sus- 
tain two  mission  study  classes.  A  new  pipe 
organ  has  been  installed,  costing  $3,200.  It  was 
dedicated  by  a  recital  given  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Stevens,  sister  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  F.  Y, 
Nichols. 

Illinois 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

At  the  last  communion  in  Broadway  church. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  nineteen  were  received,  ten 
on  confession.  Dr.  W.  S.  Marquis,  the  pastor, 
has  inaugurated  a  brief  children's  sermon, 
v/hich  precedes  the  regular  sermon.  The  en- 
rollment of  Broadway  Sabbath  school  is  442 
and  the  average  attendance  is  254.  One  of  the 
representatives  of  this  church  in  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea,  Rev.  Graham  Lee,  has  been  compelled 
to  return  to  America  and  give  up  his  work  as 
a  missionary.  During  the  year  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  received  $14,083  and  work  at 
home  received  $3,033.  The  total  membership 
is  604. 

South  Park  chapel  is  supported  by  Broadway 
church.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  W.  G.  Oglevee. 
The  Sabbath  school  enrollment  is  272. 

Central  church.  Rock  Island,  which  has  just 
moved  into  its  new  stone  building,  is  enjoying 
such  properity  that  the  plant  is  already  taxed 
to  its  capacity. 

The  expense  of  the  church-going  campaign 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  only  $318;  the  good 
done  was  far  in  excess  of  all  expectations. 

_  J.  W.  E. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Voss  is  just  beginning  his  fifth 
year  in  Woodhull.  The  benevolences  have 
m.ade  steady  advance  in  this  church  in  recent 
years. 

Rev.  R.  Scott  Stevenson  has  resigned  from 
Greenville  church,  his  resignation  taking  effect 
June  I.  The  need  of  rest  and  recuperation  has 
made  this  step  imperative.  The  church  is  in 
splendid  condition.  There  is  a  manse  costing 
nearly  $4,000. 

At  the  last  communion  of  Oneida  church 
thirteen  members  were  received,  twelve  on  con- 
fession. The  foreign  mission  contributions 
have  increased  70  per  cent  during  the  present 
pastorate,  which  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  its 
third  year.  A  plan  of  Bible  reading  adopted 
in  the  Sabbath  school  has  resulted  in  the  read- 
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ing  of  nearly  6,000  chapters  by  the  scholars 
during  the  last  quarter. 

Ten  were  received  on  confession  into  Ottawa 
church  at  the  April  communion.  The  annual 
reports  were  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Donald  K.  Campbell, 
is  in  his  eleventh  year  there. 

Princeton  First  church  is  seventy-five  years 
old  and  will  celebrate  its  diamond  anniversary 
Oct.  26  next.  A  successful  year  has  just 
closed.  The  benevolent  gifts  totaled  $899 ; 
foreign  missions  received  $492.  J.  A.  McGlade, 
D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Candor,  who  recently  preached 
in  Seaton  church  during  a  visit  in  the  home  of 
his  brother,  expects  to  return  to  his  mission 
work  in  Bogota  in  June.  Rev.  Philip  Palmer 
recently  preached  his  fourth  anniversary  sermon 
in  Seaton.  The  per  capita  average  for  missions 
each  year  has  been  $5.31,  and  for  local  expense 
$9.87.    The  membership  is  now  252. 

Washington 

Spokane 

Spokane  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Kettle  Falls 
April  23,  elected  Rev.  C.  R.  Scafe  moderator. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle  urging 
his  candidacy  as  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Among  the  overtures  to  Assembly 
offered  by  this  presbytery  are:  (i)  That  the 
Assembly  admonish  the  board  of  Publication 
to  leave  out  higher  criticism  from  its  publica- 
tions and  give  comments  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  church.  (2)  That  Assembly 
take  action  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment prohibiting  religious  teaching  by  gov- 
ernment school  teachers  outside  school  hours 
in  the  Philippines.  (3)  That  Assembly  protest 
against  the  revocation  of  the  "Valentine  order" 
by  President  Taft.  (4)  Presbytery  entered  its 
protest  against  any  reestablishment  of  relations 
between  Union  Seminary  and  Assembly.  Ac- 
cording to  an  amendment  of  the  standing  rules 
which  was  adopted  members  received  from 
other  denominations  will  be  required  to  answer 
the  constitutional  questions. 

  C.  E.  Caldwell. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Belling- 
ham  Presbytery  in  Knox  church,  Bellingham, 
recently  there  was  an  interesting  presbyterial 
institute,  consisting  of  a  communion  service, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  problems  that  face 
the  country  church,  the  school  and  the  home. 

Rev.  D.  B.  McLaughlin  was  recently  elected 
pastor-evangelist  of  Bellingham  Presbytery,  to 
which  work  he  will  give  his  whole  time. 

Oklahoma 

No  Collection  at  This  Dedication 

"I  have  dedicated  something  like  fifty 
churches,"  said  Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  ex-mod- 
erator of  Assembly,  as  he  began  the  dedicatory 
service  of  First  church  of  Nowata  April  23, 
"but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  be- 
fore. Not  a  cent  to  be  raised  and  even  the 
collection  plates  hidden  away."  Built  in  1908- 
1509,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  E. 
Loucks,  now  of  Claremore,  this  beautiful  and 
modern  church,  valued  at  $20,000,  had  a  debt 
upon  it  which  had  to  be  lifted  before  the 
church  could  be  formally  dedicated.  Last 
January,  two  months  after  becoming  pastor  of 
First  church.  Rev.  A.  E.  Wardner  called  his 
official  boards  together  and  suggested  the  wip- 
ing out  of  this  debt.  In  a  two  weeks'  "whirl- 
wind" campaign  the  entire  amount  of  $5,400 
was  raised.  Dr.  Fullerton  in  1908  had  dedi- 
cated the  church  at  Mr.  Wardner's  former 
charge,  and  in  his  remarks  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  there  also  he  had  no  dedication  money  to 
raise.  Rev.  Ralph  J.  Lamb  of  Tulsa  and  Mr. 
Loucks,  former  pastors  of  the  church,  also 
delivered  addresses.  Dr.  L.  T.  Strother  and 
W.  L.  Moore,  elders,  gave  reminiscences,  and 
pastors  of  the  local  churches  presented  greet- 
ings. The  following  pastors  have  served  this 
church  :  Rev.  T.  S.  Sanson,  Rev.  H.  C.  Williams, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Graham,  Rev.  A.  T.  Huber,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Evans,  Rev.  R.  J.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Loucks. 
Mr.  Wardner,  the  present  pastor,  came  last 
November,  after  a  nine  and  a  half  years'  pas- 
torate at  Edmond.   

Harry  Omar  Scott,  D.  D.,  for  seven  years 
pastor  of  Guthrie  First  church,  resigned  recently 
to  accept  a  call  to  First  church,  Salida,  Colo. 
One  reason  for  Dr.  Scott's  acceptance  is  his 


wife's  need  of  a  cooler  climate.  In  the  seven 
years  Dr.  Scott  has  been  in  Guthrie  251  were 
added  to  the  church.  This  gain  was  in  the  face 
of  heavy  losses  accompanying  the  removal  of 
the  state  capital.  At  the  time  of  his  departure 
he  was  stated  clerk  of  Oklahoma  Presbytery. 
He  has  also  held  the  positions  of  president  of 
the  trustees  of  Henry  Kendall  College  and 
treasurer  of  the  Synod  of  Oklahoma.  Dr. 
Scott  was  particularly  active  in  both  of  the 
statewide  prohibition  fights  and  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  education. 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

The  regular  spring  meeting  of  Omaha  Pres- 
bytery was  entertained  by  Fremont  church. 
Stephen  Phelps,  D.  D.,  of  Bellevue  was  elected 
moderator.  The  ministers  received  were  Rev. 
George  F.  Williams,  Rev.  Martin  C.  Stone- 
cipher  and  Rev.  David  K.  Miller.  All  the 
overtures  were  answered  in  the  affirmative  ex- 
cept the  one  calling  for  the  Assembly  to  meet 
at  least  once  in  two  years.  B.  M.  Long,  D.  D., 
of  Lincoln  gave  an  address  at  the  popular 
meeting  on  foreign  missions.  B.  A.  Fye,  a  mid- 
dler  in  the  Omaha  Seminary,  was  granted 
licensure.  .   R.  H.  H. 

The  membership  of  North  church.  Rev.  M. 
V.  Higbee  pastor,  is  now  above  500,  sixty-one 
having  been  recently  received,  thirty-four  on 
confession.  Since  entering  the  new  building 
the  Sabbath  school  attendance  has  increased 
100. 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  is  the  name  of  a 
new  twelve-page  quarterly  issued  by  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of 
Nebraska,  with  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Halsey  as 
editor.  The  price  is  10  cents  a  year.  The 
magazine  contains  a  large  amount  of  mission- 
ary information,  including  several  letters  from 
mission  fields. 

Oregon 

Burns  church  has  assumed  self-support  and 
Dr.  C.  C.  Babbidge,  the  pastor,  will  give  full 
time  to  this  field. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Laurie  has  been  elected  pastor- 
evangelist  to  succeed  Rev.  G.  W.  Arms,  who 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Denver,  Colo. 

The  double  budget  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
Baker  church.  The  officers  have  made  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  congregation.  There  are 
a  number  of  tithers  and  a  large  number  of  sys- 
tematic givers. 

California 

More  than  half  of  the  money  raised  by  Red- 
lands  First  church  last  year  was  devoted  to  mis- 
sions. The  entire  contributions  amounted  to 
$14,285.  A  Mexican  church  is  maintained  by 
the  assistance  of  this  church.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  erection  of 
a  new  edifice  for  First  church  on  a  new  site. 
The  membership  is  549,  fifty-five  of  whom  were 
added  last  year.  Rev.  Nathan  D.  Hynson  is 
pastor. 

Michigan 

The  Easter  communion  in  Warren  Avenue 
church,  Saginaw,  was  the  largest  ever  held. 
Sixty-three  were  received  into  the  church.  The 
active  membership  is  now  701.  The  Sunday 
school  enrolls  792.  The  accessions  are  the 
result  of  personal  work  and  a  week's  meetings 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  The  people  are  buying 
additional  ground  for  a  large  new  church. 
Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel  is  closing  his  ninth 
year  as  pastor. 
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Denominationa 
$100,  $500,  $1,000 

The  highest  possible  return 
consistent  with  undoubted 
safety  is  given  to  an  investoi 
in  the  G%  Mortgage  Bond) 
of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company.  Thej 
are  protected  by  a  trusi 
mortgage  covering  the  Com' 
pany's  high -class,  income' 
producing  properties  in  the 
Borongh  of  Manhattan,  New 
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pressed  by  financial  disturb- 
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These  bonds  are  tax  ex- 
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YOU  CAN  NOT  LIVE 

without  the  products  of  land. 

THE  FARMER  CAN  NOT  PRODUCE 

them  without  funds  to  buy  seed,  stock,  machinery 
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furnishes  the  farmer  the  means  wherewith  to  pro- 
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FOR  YOU 

Our  loans  never  exceed  40SJ  of  the  productive  value 
of  the  land.  Ask  for  List  G  1  of  our  b}4  and  6%  Farm 
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LFULU  1  n  OPPORTUNITY 

The  City  of  Salnth  Is  today  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
safe  and  profitable  Investment.  No  safer  place  tor 
your  funds  can  be  found  than  In  First  MortcaKes  on 
Duluth's  Income  producing  properties.  Let  us  tell  yoa 
about  these  high  grade  securities.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  references. 

CHAS.  P.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Dulnth,  Minn. 
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Among  our  directors  are  C.W.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise:  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsons, Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise  i  John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugh, capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 
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Financial  Situation 

Financial  conditions  have  not  altered  ma- 
terially since  last  week,  the  prospects  for  a  good 
summer  and  fall  having  continued  to  improve. 
Brokers'  experts  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
increase  the  apprehension  which  arises  from 
reports  regarding  the  decrease  in  the  wheat 
crop,  because  such  anxiety  will  raise  the  price. 
However,  investigations  have  shown  that  while 
many  farmers  will  suffer  in  their  wheat  ven- 
tures, they  have  increased  their  acreage  in  corn 
and  oats.  The  indications  now  are  that  the 
production  in  these  grains  will  be  large  and  the 
prices  comparatively  low.  Another  encour- 
aging indication  is  that  50,000  freight  cars  have 
been  ordered  since  Jan.  i.  Railroad  officials 
are  optimistic  regarding  future  business  im- 
provement. 

Timber  Bonds  as  an  Investment 

A  type  of  security  with  which  many  investors 
are  still  unfamiliar  is  timber  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  issued  against  standing  timber,  which 
has  been  accurately  located  and  measured.  The 
amount  of  indebtedness  is  controlled  by  the 
value  of  the  timber  in  the  tree.  Under  the 
provisions  of  most  timber  mortgages  the  mort- 
gagor redeems  the  bonds  as  the  timber  is  cut — 
that  is,  none  of  the  timber  standing  on  the  land 
and  covered  by  the  mortgage  can  be  cut 
except  under  strict  provisions  of  the  trust  deed, 
which  provides  for  a  deposit  of  so  much  per 
thousand  feet  for  all  the  timber  as  cut. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  risk  which  at- 
tends the  purchase  of  timber  bonds  is  the 
possibility  of  a  forest  fire.  Such  fires  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  forests  in  which  the  under- 
brush has  been  cut  away.  The  agitation  for 
conservation  of  forests  has  brought  about  more 
intelligent  care  of  the  standing  timber  and  in 
the  South  the  underbrush  is  burned  away  every 
year  or  two,  so  that  forest  fires  are  practically 
unknown.  In  considering  the  purchase  of  tim- 
ber this  fire  risk  is  one  of  the  first  features  to 
look  into.  Timber  securities  are  not  limited 
to  the  United  States.  In  France  many  leading 
firms  have  been  making  loans  on  timber  lands 
for  many  years.  The  same  is  true  in  Germany. 
In  Russia  timber  lands  amounting  to  over 
7,000,000  acres  constitute  mortgage  security  for 
extensive  loans  made  by  the  Russian  National 
Agricultural  bank  of  the  nobility. 

Timber  land  bonds  are  said  to  be  held  in 
large  quantities  by  national  banks  and  savings 
banks  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
western  and  southern  states.  There  have  been 
very  few  cases  of  a  default  in  either  the  in- 
terest or  the  principal  on  timber  bonds,  and  the 
fact  that  the  security  is  based  upon  a  product 
that  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  quantity  and  in- 
creasing in  demand  makes  these  bonds  an  at- 
tractive form  of  investment. 

Production  of  Lumber  Increasing 

The  production  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  is  growing  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  Not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  substitutes  for 
lumber,  our  use  of  it  has  steadily  increased 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  cut  in  1907,  it  is 
asserted,  was  eight  times  that  in  1850  and  three 
times  that  in  1870.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption the  standing  timber  of  the  United 
States  will  last  barely  fifty  years.  The  owner- 
ship of  these  lands  has  been  rapidly  passing 
from  the  government  into  the  hands  of  private 
individuals. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  government  owned 
75  per  cent  of  the  timber  lands  in  this  country. 
Today  it  owns  20  per  cent.  The  80  per  cent  of 
remaining  timber  lands,  worth  approximately 
$10,000,000,000,  has  been  transferred  to  private 
hands. 


Church  Fellowship  in  Owego 

Without  any  organic  connection  with  the 
national  campaign  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a  real  factor 
in  promoting  concerted  action  of  all  the  local 
denominations.  In  the  program  for  the  year's 
work  one  unusual  feature  was  the  invitation 
from  the  Episcopal  church  to  a  union  service. 
This  was  held  in  March,  most  of  the  other 
pastors  being  willing  to  attend,  though  they 
remained  in  the  pews.  The  collection  taken 
was  for  the  support  of  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary in  Persia,  a  friend  of  the  rector's.  The 
next  union  service  will  be  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  April  28.     The   committee  on 
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social    service    has    the    program    in  charge. 

The  Presbyterian  church  received  nine  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Two  others  were  also  ac- 
cepted by  the  session.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing three  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  one  of  them  being  Dr.  S.  W. 
Thompson,  the  mayor  of  Owego.  The  others 
were  the  president  of  the  local  business  men's 
association  and  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  vicinity. 


News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Andrew  Chnrch  Has  an  Encouraging  "Get-To- 
gether" Rally— Sunday  School  Institutes  in 
St.  Paul  Presbytery. 

If  one  had  thought  from  certain  discouraging 
happenings  in  Andrew  church  last  year  that  this 
church  had  lost  hope,  attendance  upon  a  "get- 
together"  banquet  April  26  would  have  changed 
such  an  idea.  Optimism  was  in  the  air,  re- 
flected upon  the  faces  of  the  225  banqueters  and 
uttered  in  every  speech.  Mr.  Morris,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  trustees,  announced 
that  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
church  was  out  of  debt,  having  paid  an  in- 
debtedness of  over  $2,000  since  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  March  and  secured  additional  pledges  for 
repairing  the  lecture  room.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  by  Dr.  Bushnell  of  Westminster. 
Others  speaking  were  Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  Mrs. 
Wilde,  Mrs.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Professor 
Clark  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Graham,  who  has  served 
the  church  as  supply  in  connection  with  his 
work  at  the  university.  The  spirit  of  unity 
that  prevails  throughout  Andrew  will  help  to 
attract  the  kind  of  man  it  is  looking  for  as 
pastor. 

Bethlehem  brotherhood  at  its  last  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Stiles  P.  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Voters'  League  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Jones, 
who  is  an  expert  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
good  government,  aroused  intense  interest  in 
this  phase  of  social  service,  in  which  Bethlehem 
men,  led  by  their  pastor,  Dr.  Roberts,  have  al- 
ways been  active.  The  supper  was  served  by 
the  "Daughters  of  Bethlehem,"  an  organized 
Sunday  school  class  composed  of  young  mar- 
ried women  led  by  Mrs.  Roberts. 

A  series  of  Sunday  school  institutes  and 
church  rallies  is  being  held  in  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Paul  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  S. 
McCaslin,  Twin  City  pastor-evangelist.  Rev. 
Gerrit  Verkuyl,  Ph.  D.,  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
will  be  in  attendance  at  all  the  meetings  as  a 
specialist  in  Modern  Sunday  school  work. 
Among  the  speakers  are  R.  F.  Sulzer,  R.  R. 
Otis  and  Dr.  James  Wallace. 

Minneapolis  is  the  Mecca  of  Methodism  these 
days.  From  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  its 
bishops  and  delegates  have  gathered  in  General 
Conference,  which  is  to  be  in  session  through- 
out this  month.  All  Methodist  pulpits  of  the 
twin  cities  and  those  of  many  other  Protestant 
churches  will  be  occupied  each  Sunday  in  May 
by  the  distinguished  visitors. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Williams  was  installed  over  Rose- 
dale  church  April  17.  J.  T.  Henderson. 


California  Dedication  and  Installation 

Glendale  (Cal.)  church  was  on  April  14  dedi- 
cated free  of  debt,  $6,000  being  raised  on  that 
day.  The  property,  exclusive  of  lot,  is  valued 
at  $15,000.  A  modern  manse  has  recently 
been  completed.  President  John  Willis  Baer 
of  Occidental  College  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  dedicatory  sermon  was  deliver^  in 
the  afternoon  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Ganty  of  High- 
land Park  church  of  Los  Angeles.  An  evan- 
gelistic service  was  held  in  the  evening,  at 
which  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  of  the  Bible  institute 
preached.  Installation  services  of  the  new 
pastor,  Rev.  Walter  E.  Edmonds,  which  had 
been  postponed  till  the  church  was  dedicated, 
were  held  the  following  evening.  Rev.  Moses 
Breeze  of  New  York  preached  the  sermon. 
The  primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school 
has  outgrown  present  quarters  and  a  neat 
bungalow  is  being  erected  for  its  exclusive 
use  for  which  money  is  already  provided. 


Governor  Osborn  Honors  a  Pastor 

An  unusual  honor  has  come  to  Rev.  James 
A.  Kennedy,  for  ten  years  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  Governor 
Chase  S.  Osborn,  who  is  a  member  of  his 
church,  has  appointed  him  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  the  new  plan  of  protection  or- 


ganized in  behalf  of  the  workingmen  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  for  years  a  prac- 
tical student  of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  especially  of  the  obligations  of  the 
employer  to  men  injured  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment. The  office  is  for  a  six  years'  term, 
and  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year. 

W.  B. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

George  William  Knox 

George  William  Knox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  history  of  religions  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York, 
died  of  pneumonia  in  Seoul,  Korea,  April  2$. 
He  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1853; 
was  a  son  of  W.  E.  Knox,  D.  D.,  and  nephew 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox,  so  long  president  of 
Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  John 
Jay  Knox,  for  many  years  controller  of  the 
United  States  currency. 

Dr.  Knox  was  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Japan  for  seventeen  years,  and 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  professor  in 
Union  Seminary.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  which  erected  the  present 
magnificent  edifice  which  houses  the  seminary 
and  was  acting  president  during  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall's  absence  in  India,  China  and 
Jnpan  on  the  lecture  tour  which  eventually 
caused  his  death.  During  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Knox's  life  in  Japan  he  was  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Tokyo.  Dr. 
Knox  was  very  eagerly  sought  as  a  preacher 
by  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country.  He  was  Taylor  lecturer  at  Yale 
University  in  1903.    His  only  pastorate  in  the 


Professor  George  W.  Knox 

United  States  after  his  return  from  Japan 
was  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Presbytery  of  West- 
chester, of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  from  which  he  was  a  com- 
missioner in  both  the  i22d  and  123d  General 
Assemblies.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  moments 
in  the  last  General  Assembly  was  when,  during 
the  discussion  over  the  attitude  of  Union  Sem- 
inary to  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Knox  in 
a  brief  but  eloquent  speech  declared  his  own 
belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
church  and  his  devout  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 

As  an  editorial  writer  on  the  meaning  to 
the  world  of  the  movements  of  the  times  he 
was  unsurpassed.  From  the  first  issue  of  The 
Westminster  to  the  last  he  wrote  the  leading 
articles  each  week  under  the  heading  "The 
World:  An  Interpretation."  It  is  safe  to  say 
the  ■  philosophic  breadth  and  acumen  of  these 
articles  was  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the 
current  weekly  journalism  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Knox  was  abroad  lecturing  on  the  Union 
Seminary  Foundation.  He  had  completed  his 
lectures  in  India  and  China  and  was  en  route 
to  Japan,  expecting  to  complete  his  lectures  in 
that  empire  and  return  to  America  in  the  early 
autumn.  The  funeral  services  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  of  which  announcement  will  be 
made  later.  Mrs.  Knox,  who  was  Miss  Anna 
Caroline  Holmes  before  marriage,  sister  of 
R.  S.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  He 
was  author  of  five  volumes  in  Japanese  and  of 
more  than  that  number  in  English.  His  distin- 
guished service  in  Japan  was  recognized  in 
1908  by  the  emperor  of  Japan,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  ris- 
ing sun.  A  profound  thinker,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  an  able  writer,  a  devout  Christian  and 
a  lovable,  loyal  friend,  our  great  loss  is  his 
everlasting  gain.  He  has  now  received  the 
"crown  of  righteousness." 


John  W.  Pugh,  D.  D. 


Dr.  Knox  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  who  is  a  student  for  the 
ministry,  just  completing  his  second  year  in 
Union  Seminary. 

John  W.  Pugh,  D.  D. 

There  died  on  April  3  at  Blandinsville,  111., 
a  minister  who  served  the  Presbyterian  Church 
with  large  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  during 
fifty-three  years  of  devoted  labors.  John  W. 
Pugh,  D.  D.,  was 
honorably  retired 
in  1904,  but  led 
a  very  active  life 
until  stricken 
with  pneumonia 
late  in  March. 
Dr.  Pugh  was 
born  in  Moore- 
field,  Va.,  in  1829, 
prepared  for  a 
career  in  the  law 
at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, practiced 
before  the  bar, 
for  which  work 
he  had  large  capa- 
bilities, and  aft- 
erwards entered 
the  ministry  after 
graduating  at  Union  Seminary,  Virginia.  He 
served  in  pastorates  at  Warrenton,  Va. ;  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. ;  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Hopewell,  Ind. ; 
Philo,  Farmer  City  and  Fountain  Green,  111. 
His  work  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  smaller 
fields,  but  in  no  wise  was  his  influence  limited 
to  his  parishes.  A  man  of  learning,  a  well 
versed  parliamentarian  and  true  Presbyterian, 
he  served  his  presbytery  and  synod  in  various 
capacities  with  efficiency. 

The  church  sorely  needs  men  of  Dr.  Pugh's 
parts,  coupled  with  his  perfect  willingness  to 
serve  wherever  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  bids. 
As  an  honored  soldier  of  the  cross  he  fought 
the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  His  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  country  churchyard  at 
Hopewell,  Ind.,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
daughters  to  thank  God  for  his  victorious  life. 

William  Chalmers  Covert. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  pastor  of  Franklin 
Avenue  church  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  died  in  that 
city  April  30.  He  was  36  years  old  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  young  son.  He  went 
from  Lamon,  Ont.,  to  Macalester  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1902,  and  from  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary  in  1905.  His  first  charge 
was  at  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  which  more  than 
doubled  its  membership  under  his  pastorate.  In 
1908  he  was  called  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  where  his 
ministry  was  remarkably  successful.  Now  in 
the  very  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
ministry  of  large  influence  he  is  suddenly  called 
up  higher.  His  older  brother.  Rev.  Robert 
Brown,  now  of  Austin,  Minn.,  was  formerly 
pastor  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  W.  B. 


Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly 

Adams — Minister,  J.  C.  Mapson,  Tenstrike. 
Elder,  James  Gumming,  East  Grand  Forks. 

Austin — Minister,  E.  M.  Clardy,  Smithville. 
Elder,  W.  E.  McCullough,  Elgin. 

Butte — Minister,  E.  V.  Ostrander,  Dillon. 
Elder,  John  A.  Hull,  Corvallis. 

Carlisle — Minister,  R.  F.  McCIean,  Me- 
chanicsburg.    Elder,  T.  H.  West,  Waynesboro. 

Chattanooga — Minister,  S.  G.  Frazier,  Soddy. 
Elder,  W.  J.  Hayes,  East  Chattanooga. 

Carthage — Minister,  W.  M.  Cleaveland,  Jop- 
lin.    Elder,  F.  E.  Hitner,  Webb  City. 

Cookeville — Minister,  S.  K.  Phillips,  Cooke- 
ville.    Elder,  L.  H.  Carlock,  Livingston. 

El  Paso — Minister,  Kenneth  Brown,  El  Paso. 
Elder,  J.  W.  Merrill,  Fort  Davis. 

Fargo — Minister,  C.  M.  Haas,  Colgate.  Elder, 
C.  E.  Buck,  Jamestown. 

George — Minister,  J.  M.  Rosenau,  Hastings. 
Elder,  H.  V.  Behrends,  Matlock. 

Gunnison — Minister,  D.  L.  Edwards,  Grand 
Junction.    Elder,  H.  B.  Holbrook,  Delta. 

Hopewell — Minister,  G.  L.  Johnson,  Hunt- 
ingdon.   Elder,  D.  A.  Burkhalter,  McKenzie. 

Hudson — Ministers,  R.  O.  Kirkwood,  Mid- 
dleton ;  W.  A.  Eisenhart,  Monroe.  Elders,  J. 
N.  Bernart,  Chester ;  C.  G.  Seward,  New  Hamp- 
ton. 

Indiana — Ministers,  E.  A.  Arthur,  Vincennes  ; 
J.  T.  Orton,  Petersburg.  Elders,  N.  B.  Morgan, 
Ireland  ;  C.  A.  Miller,  Terre  Haute. 
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Kendall — Minister,  H.  A.  Miller,  Pocatello. 
Elder,  H.  R.  Hager,  American  Falls. 

Kiamichi — Minister,  T.  K.  Bridges.  Elder,  S. 
H.  Buchanan. 

Lackawanna — Ministers,  Charles  Lee,  Carbon- 
dale  ;  J.  M.  L.  Eckard,  Scranton  ;  J.  L.  Weisley, 
Forty  Fort ;  H.  C.  Smitcher,  Wyalusing. 
Elders,  W.  B.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Anderson,  J.  A. 
Boyd,  J.  B.  Edwards. 

Earned — Minister,  R.  L.  Price,  Geneseo. 
Elder,  J.  M.  Stewart,  Hutchinson. 

Lehigh — Ministers,  H.  S.  Welty,  Portland; 
C.  H.  Miller,  Catasauqua.  Elders,  Charles  Mc- 
Intire,  Hazleton  ;  J.  D.  Giffin,  Mahanoy  City. 

Long  Island — Minister,  Jacob  Norris,  Mid- 
dle Island.    Elder,  F.  W.  Edwards,  Yaphank. 

Louisville — Minister,  P.  H.  Hoge,  Pewee  Val- 
ley.   Elder,  J.  D.  Reeves,  Owensboro. 

Mankato — Ministers,  S.  M.  Marsh,  W.  M. 
Jennings.  Elders,  Robert  Stewart,  Redwood 
Falls;  G.  W.  Ellison,  Morgan. 

McMinnville — Minister,  L.  R.  Hogan,  Mc- 
Minnville.    Elder,  R.  N.  Hutton,  Bell  Buckle. 

Milwaukee— Ministers,  F.  C.  Boiler,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  P.  Todd,  Milwaukee.  Elders,  E.  O. 
Hand,  Racine;  Herman  Roemer,  Milwaukee. 

Minnewaukan — Ministers,  B.  A.  Fahl,  Calvin. 
Elder,  J.  P.  Jones,  Rolette. 

Minot — Minister,  H.  S.  Waaler,  Minot. 
Elder,  H.  L.  Hulbert,  Minot. 

Muncie — Minister,  E.  L.  Gibson,  Noblesville. 
Elder,  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Noblesville. 

Nashville — Minister,  J.  L.  Boaz,  Vanleer. 
Elder,  H.  T.  Cowan,  Dickson. 

Nevada- — Minister,  S.  S.  Patterson,  Bishop, 
Cal.    Elder,  John  McMichael,  Goldfield. 

New  Albany — Ministers,  T.  W.  Wells,  Henry- 
ville  ;  J.  A.  McKamy,  Corydon.  Elders,  W.  W. 
Clark,  Elizabeth ;  J.  O.  Simpson,  Vernon. 

New  Castle — Ministers,  J.  C.  Lane,  Wilming- 
ton ;  J.  B.  Turner,  Dover.  Elders,  H.  B.  Klair, 
Marshallton ;  J.  P.  Wright,  Perryville. 

North  River — Ministers,  F.  E.  Stockwell, 
Newburg;  R.  C.  Dodds,  Kingston.  Elders, 
Llewellyn  Lent,  Staatsburg ;  E.  B.  Husted, 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Northumberland — Ministers,  E.  A.  Loux, 
Berwick;  W.  T.  L.  Kieffer,  Milton.  Elders, 
C.  N.  Marsh,  Milton;  C.  W.  Dew,  Washing- 
tonville. 

Oklahoma — Ministers,  C.  D.  Bates,  Prague ; 
T.  F.  Barrier,  Tulsa.  Elders,  G.  C.  Barber, 
Prague  ;  F.  A.  Love,  Arkansas  City. 

Olympia — Ministers,  R.  M.  Hayes,  Olympia  ; 
S.  A.  George,  Sumner.  Elders,  Theodore  Olson, 
Puyallup ;  W.  H.  Reed,  Tacoma. 

Omaha  —  Ministers,  Nathaniel  McGiffin, 
Omaha;  J.  F.  Reed,  Fremont.  Elders,  A.  A. 
Lamereaux,  Omaha ;  J.  M.  Langford,  Craig. 

Otsego — Minister,  W.  A.  George,  Hobart. 
Elder,  E.  R.  Harkness,  Delhi. 

Ozark — Minister,  C.  H.  Mitchelmore,  Ozark. 
Elder,  J.  E.  Garrett,  Springfield. 

Paris — Minister,  S.  M.  Templeton,  Clarks- 
ville.    Elder,  J.  E.  Barry,  Clarksville. 

Pecos  Valley — Minister,  E.  E.  Mathes,  Ar- 
ttsia.    Elder,  S.  W.  Gilbert,  Artesia. 

Peoria — Minister,  G.  H.  Silvius,  Delavan. 
Elder,  F.  L.  Clemens,  Canton. 

Phoenix — -Minister,  Alexander  Black,  Fort 
Defiance.    Elder,  D.  K.  Ward,  Tolehaco. 

Portland — Ministers,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Astoria ; 
C  W.  Hays,  Portland.  Elders,  S.  W.  Lawrence, 
Portland ;  Archibald  McGill,  Orenco. 

Porto  Rico — Minister,  H.  T.  Jason,  Corozal. 
Elder,  Miguel  Martinez,  Cabo  Rojo. 

Princeton — Minister,  A.  J.  Thomson,  Kut- 
tawa.    Elder,  H.  B.  Allen,  Princeton. 

Red  River — Minister,  H.  G.  Gaunt,  Wheaton. 
Elder,  V.  M.  Reif,  Evansville. 

Reserve — Minister,  H.  P.  Carson,  Huron. 
Elder,  M.  C.  Sherwood,  Midland. 

Riverside — Minister,  Samuel  Solomon,  River- 
side.   Elder,  Bert  Spicer,  Upland. 

Rogersville — Minister,  F.  M.  Hyder,  Bristol. 
Elder,  C.  M.  Morris,  Big  Stone  Gap. 

Saginaw — Minister,  C.  W.  Hastings.  Elder, 
E.  St.  John. 

St.  Clairsville— Minister,  R.  L.  Ryall,  Neffs. 
Elder,  G.  A.  Dunlap,  New  Athens. 

St.  Cloud — Minister,  Herbert  McHenry,  At- 
water.    Elder,  F.  L.  Van  Doren,  Browns  Valley. 

St.  Louis — Ministers,  J.  H.  Gauss,  F.  W. 
Russell,  St.  Louis.  Elders,  B.  F.  Edwards,  J.  A. 
Todd,   St.  Louis. 

St.  Lawrence — Ministers,  D.  A.  Ferguson, 
Hammond ;  G.  F.  Walker,  DeKalb  Junction. 
Elders,  G.  A.  Martin,  Waddington  ;  C.  W.  Mc- 
Clair,  Ogdensburg. 

Salt  Lake — Minister,  Wildman  Murphy,  Amer- 
ican Fork.    Elder,  J.  N.  Beach,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Salt  River — Minister,  Alonzo  Pearson,  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Elder,  J.  A.  B.  Keith,  Vandalia. 

St.  Joseph — Minister,  D.  A.  Shetler,  St. 
Joseph.    Elder,  A.  J.  Fuller,  Bethany. 

San  Joaquin — Ministers,  J.  E.  Blair,  Turlock ; 
E.  E.  Fix,  Dinuba.  Elders,  J.  R.  Clayes,  Stock- 
ton ;  W.  W.  Wickline,  Coalinga. 

Santa  Fe — Minister,  Samuel  Magill,  Raton. 
Elder,  Jacobo  Maudragon,  Ranches  of  Laos. 

Seattle — Ministers,  David  BIyth,  M.  A.  Mat- 
thews, Seattle  ;  F.  L.  Hayden,  Auburn.  Elders, 
W.  A.  Hillis,  J.  A.  Campbell,  U.  K.  Loose, 
Seattle. 

Shenango — Minister,  E.  R.  Tait,  Wampum. 
Elder,  D.  T.  Cleland,  New  Castle. 

Southern  Oregon — Minister,  W.  A.  Smick, 
Roseburg.    Elder,  A.  P.  Slack,  Sutherlin. 

Southern  Arizona — Minister,  R.  Q.  Martinez, 
Douglas.    Elder,  N.  M.  Allred,  Globe. 

Spokane— Ministers,  E.  F.  Spicer,  Orient ; 
George  Hageman,  Spokane.  Elders,  A.  M. 
Gill,  Kettle  Falls ;  F.  M.  Goodwin,  Spokane. 

Steuben — Minister,  L.  C.  Rutler.  Elder, 
James  Thorpe. 

Troy — Ministers.  D.  M.  Countermine.  Lan- 
singburg ;  S.  H.  Martin,  Glens  Falls.  Elders, 
D.  F.  Currie,  Lake  George ;  G.  N.  Patrick, 
Troy. 

Waco— Ministers,  R.  R.  Crockett,  Kosse  ;  L. 
D.  Grafton,  Hubbard.  Elders,  F.  W.  Sim- 
mons, Hillsboro,  J.  L.  Goodwin,  Midlothian. 

Washington  City — Ministers,  George  Robin- 
son, J.  R.  Verbrycke,  Washington ;  O.  A.  Gill- 
ingham,  Darnestown.  Elders,  M.  Terrell,  T.  C. 
Newton,  W.  S.  Holton. 

Waterloo — Minister,  W.  E.  Fisher,  Greene. 
Elder,  E.  P.  Lyon,  Williams. 

Wellsborough — Minister,  O.  D.  Brownback, 
Port  Allegany.  Elder,  W.  S.  Smith,  Lawrence- 
ville. 

West  Chester — Ministers,  Paul  Stratton, 
Yonkers  ;  R.  G.  McGregor,  New  Rochelle  ;  Wil- 
son Phraner,  East  Orange.  Elders,  E.  S.  Sloat, 
Patterson ;  J.  R.  Brash,  Scarborough ;  R.  E. 
Prime,  Yonkers. 

West  Jersey — Ministers,  J.  M.  Hunting,  Gloss- 
boro ;  U.  F.  Smiley,  Camden ;  J.  W.  Bischoff, 
Deerfield.  Elders,  S.  E.  Cranmer,  Vineland ; 
Thompson  Irvin,  Atlantic  City ;  Theodore 
Reeves,  Cape  May. 

Wheeling — Minister,  J.  W.  Dunbar,  Chester. 
Elder,  J.  H.  Beam,  Moundsville. 

White  River — Ministers,  S.  J.  Onque,  Pine 
Bluff;  L.  M.  Onque,  Fargo.  Elders,  T.  M. 
Mitchum,  Morrillton ;  R.  Herald,  Brinkley. 

Wichita — Ministers,  G.  O.  Nichols,  Arkansas 
City;  T.  B.  Haynie,  Caldwell.  Elders,  C.  F. 
Baxter,  Winfield ;  W.  H.  Schulte,.  Wellington. 

Willamette — Ministers,  W.  V.  McGee,  Cres- 
well;  A.  M.  Williams,  Portland.  Elders,  C.  C. 
Bryant,  Albany;  J.  H.   Scott,  Crawfordsville. 

Yadkin — Ministers,  J.  L.  Hollowell,  States- 
ville:  W.  P.  Donnell,  Mebane.  Elders,  Morris 
Morrow,  Greensboro  ;  W.  H.  Tapp,  Durham. 


Calendar  and  Record 

General  Assembly 

Louisville,     Ky. — Warren     Memorial  church, 
opening  May  16,  10:30  a.  m. 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Peoria — Peoria  Calvary,  May  20,  i  130  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 

Austin— Elder  W.  G.  Bell. 
Corning — D.  H.  Cramer. 
Iowa  City — D.  A.  Johnson. 
Iron  Mountain — J.  T.  Mitchell. 
Kearney — R.  L.  Purdy. 
St.  Joseph — A.  D.  Seelig. 
Sioux  Falls — H.  Snyder. 
Springfield — H.  M.  Hildebrandt. 
Steuben — W.  F.  Colclough. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Adams — John  C.  Mapson,  Tenstrike,  Minn. 
Seattle — F.  L.  Forbes. 

Ordinations 

Carlisle — G.  R.  Bernhard. 

Detroit — E.  B.  McDonald,  April  21. 

Kearney — W.  J.  Primrose. 

New  Albany— H.  E.  Phillipp,  E.  W.  Lodwick. 

New  York— K.  D.  Miller,  O.  C.  Weist. 

St.  Clairsville — Rev.  Mr.  Burt. 

Sioux  Falls — W.  E.  Roberts,  Omaha  Seminary. 

Resignations 

Delaware — Smyrna :    J.    E.    Franklin,  address 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Illinois— Middleton  :   W.  J.  Rainey ;  Woodson 

Unity :   E.  Harris. 
Michigan — Detroit    Central :    M.   Scott ;  Lake 

City :  W.  Sidebotham. 
Minnesota — Warroad :     R.     S.     Sidebotham ; 

Stephen  :  H.  A.  Noyes. 
New  York — Watervliet  Jermain  Memorial:  A. 

R.  Olney  ;  Garfield  Stephentown  :  A.  M.  Ellis. 
Ohio— Buffalo  :  D.  C.  Whitmarsh. 
Tennessee — Memphis    Court    Avenue :    W.  J. 

King. 

Calls 

Illinois — Springfield  Fifth  :  F.  B.  Allen. 

Missouri — Maryville  First :  S.  D.  Harkness, 
accepts ;  Oregon  First :  T.  A.  Clagett,  ac- 
cepts; Savannah  First:  H.  A.  Sawyers,  St. 
Joseph,  accepts. 

Nebraska— St.  Edward:  H.  P.  Cooter,  accepts; 
Spalding :  W.  J.  Primrose,  accepts ;  Buffalo 
Grove  :  H.  A.  Sinning. 

New  York — Gloversville  Kingsborough  :  W.  F. 
Berger ;  Batchellerville :   W.  S.  Brown. 

Ohio — Pleasant  Valley  and  Shadyside :  D.  H. 
Mergler,  accepts ;  Adena  and  Wheeling  Val- 
ley :  F.  O.  Wise,  accepts ;  Newark  First :  C. 
G.   Hazlett,  accepts. 

South  Dakota — Sioux  Falls  :  W.  E.  Roberts,  ac- 
cepts. 

Texas — Corsicana  Third  Avenue  :  W.  J.  King, 
accepts ;  San  Marcus :  W.  B.  Preston,  ac- 
cepts. 

Installations 

Colorado — Salida  First :  H.  C.  Scaff,  April  24. 
Indiana — New    Albany    First:    E.    C.  Lucas, 

May  i;  New  Albany  Second:  J.  R.  Voris, 

April  30;  Vevay  :  C.  W.  Barrett,  May  14. 
Iowa — Muscatine    First :    J.    B.    Rendall,  Jr., 

April  26 ;   Shenandoah :   D.  C.  Mackintosh ; 

Corning:    N.    McLeod ;    Diagonal:    F.  H. 

Thomas  ;  Creston  :  G.  Korteling. 
Kansas — Emporia    First :    W.    C.  Templeton. 

May  26. 

Michigan — Milan :  W.  E.  Atchison,  April  23. 

Minnesota — East  Grand  Forks :  C.  E.  Coles ; 
Thief  River  Falls :  C.  E.  Boyden ;  Minne- 
apolis Rosedale :  W.  E.  Williams,  April  17; 
Crystal  Bay :  J.  E.  Rankin,  April  24. 

New  Jersey — Lambertville  :  R.  E.  Vale,  May  29. 

New  York — Oriskany  Waterbury  Memorial :  G. 
C.  Frost,  April  17;  Saratoga  Springs  First: 
P.  A.  Macdonald,  April  25  ;  Almond :  A.  C. 
Stuart,  May  6;  Howell:  L.  C.  Pettit ;  Cuba: 
L.  Gates  ;  Bath  :  W.  S.  Davison  ;  Masonville  : 
A.  Shafer,  June  4  ;  Nineveh  :  H.  G.  Margetts, 
May  7. 

Ohio — Mount  Pleasant:  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  May  14. 

Pennsylvania — Braddock  Calvary:  F.  B. 
Limerick,  April  25  ;  Princeton  and  Hermon  : 
J.  N.  Hunter,  April  15;  Moosic :  G.  B.  van 
Dyke,  May  14;  Wysox  group:  F.  V.  Frisbie, 
May  28;  Great  Bend  and  Hallstead :  F.  E. 
Van  Wie  ;  Waynesboro  :  W.  H.  Orr,  May  27. 

South  Dakota — Rapid  City  :  J.  A.  Gallaher. 

Utah— Salt  Lake  City  Westminster:  R.  A. 
Smith,  April  21. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Illinois — Mount  Zion  :  L.  D.  Lasswell. 
Iowa — Bloomfield  :  I.  C.  Smith. 
Pennsylvania — Silver  Lake  and  Franklin.  A.  I. 
Dickenson. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Delaware — -Smyrna,  Samuel  J.  Reynolds  clerk. 
Michigan— Detroit  Central,  J.  D.  Murry,  908 

Humboldt,  Detroit. 
Missouri — St.  Joseph  Hope,  W.  K.  Adams  clerk. 
New   Jersey — Harmony,   address   Peter  Cline, 

Stewartsville. 

Change  of  Address 
Gunn,  W.  C. — Seattle  to  80s  S.  Steele  street, 

Tamoca,  Wash. 
King,  W.  J. — Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Corsicana, 

Texas. 

Scott,  Marcus — Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Berlin,  Ont. 
Marison,  A.  C. — Detroit,  Mich.,  to   1128  De- 
larimore,   Montreal,  Quebec. 

Accessions 

New  York — Gardenville,  J.  B.  McCreery  pastor, 
23,  II  on  confession. 

Rhode  Island — Woonsocket :  A.  A.  Griffes  pas- 
tor, 6. 

Churches  Organized 

Pennsylvania  —  Dunmore  Westminster,  107 
members;  Cold  Spring,  35  members. 

N  ecrology 

Phcenix — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  24,  Rev. 
Sidney  Phcenix,  honorably  retired,  aged  83. 


Illinois  Trust  & 

Savings  Bank 

Chicago 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$14,399,071.92 


Sfatement  April  19,  1912 


Demand  Loans 
On  Collateral 

Time  Loans 
On  Collateral 

Loans  ... 
On  Real  Estate 

Bonds  and  Stocks 

Cash  and  Exchange 


RESOURCES 
$22,305,231.58 

36,923,647.87 

-  1,351,445.00 


560,580,334.45 

27,130,562.41 
21,041,857.40 
$108,761,754.26 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock  Paid  in      •      -      •  • 
Surplus  Fund  ...... 

Undivided  Profits  

Dividends  Unpaid  - 
Reserved  for  Interest  and  Taxes 
Demand  Deposits        $28,81 1 ,671 .49 
Time  Deposits        -  65,093,386.85 


$5,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
399,071.92 
124.00 
457,500.00 

93,905,058.34 
$108,761,754.26 
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MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:    John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  trtmsparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  ncune)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  monUis  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  reguleur  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BDUOATIONAXi 


Kansan 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  EMPORIA 

.  Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.D.,  Moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  writes: 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  an  afternoon  at  the  College  of  Emporia  in  Novem- 
ber. I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  fine  spirit,  wholesome  atmosphere,  and 
splendid  work  of  the  institution. 

'  J  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  faculty.  They  are  men  and  women 
of  high  ideals  and  strong  purposes,  and  commend  the  College  of  Emporia  to  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  church. 

"The  tone  of  the  institution  is  fine.  It  rings  true  to  the  best  ideals  of  Christian 
education,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  to  its  attention  the  men  and  women  who  believe 
that  the  higher  education  should  be  backed  by  religious  training." 


For  catalogue  address  the  president,  HENRY  COE  CULBERTSON,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 


Illinois 


1 883    BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


BUNKER  HILL 
ILLINOIS 


1812 


For  a  Presbyterian  boy  or  any  other  boy  of  the  right  Inclination  BUNKER  HILL  MILITABT  ACADEMY 
offers  the  following  polats  of  excellence  beyond  most  military  academies: 

A  Ohristian  household  life  and  a  thorough  training  in  a 
military  home  school. 

A  oourse  of  educational  training  equal  to  the  best  Second- 
ary and  Preparatory  coarse  in  the  country. 

The  harmonious  development  of  Body,  Mind  and  Spirit.  We  keop  our  bovs  busy  'or  sixteen  hours  of 
the  day  In  study  and  recreation.  We  have  as  our  uldmite  aim,  Character  BnlldiuK.  Testimonials 
from  present  and  past  patron<4  show  that  we  are  Masters  of  the  Boy  Problem.  Open  the  entire 
year.   Special  Summer  Camp.   Let  us  tell  you  in  a  personal  way  just  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

Address  Rbv.  W.  D.  Makbcrgek,  B.D.,  Headmaster,        ;:        BUNKER  HILL,  ILLINOIS 


Indiana 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR. 
OpenluK  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Stronr 
teaching  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  eEOKOB  I,,  M.A.CKINT08H,  Pre*. 


North  Oarolina 


e,ev/b|NGI-IAM  COL.R.  BINGHAM,  8upt,  A8HEVILLE,  N.  C.  X/. 

OII^V«n#*l»l  Founded   in  1793,    has    been  conducted   for  119  \*> 
r  years  by  Three  Generations  of  PRESBVTEBIAN  ELDERS,  who  have  > 
prepared  BOYS  for  College  and  Christian  Citizenship  ever  since  1798 
Military  for  control  and  carriasre.  to  make  Citizens  and  Men,  not  soldiers 
Average  Gain  in  Weight  the  year  of  entrance  19  pounds.  Box 


lllinoiB 


CCDDV  UAI  I  A  Christian 
rLlinl  nHLLHomeScliool 
For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Col'ege  preparatory  eertlfleate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley.  Mount  Holyoke.  Junior-College  Course 
for  high  school  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Expression  and 
Domestic  Science.  Country  life  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city.  For  cataU  g  and  other  Information  address 
Miss  Fr  nces  L.  Hughes,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  la  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  O.  ei^EWNi,  B.  N., 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  5EniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  HIU,  Woodrtock,  111. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place, 

Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address   

0.  B.  BKOWN.  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltiveChrlatian  influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  GreenevUle,  Teun. 

Wl     A  *  For  Olrl*  and 

«  I  H  w  «  HI  I  ■■  H  I  J  undyear.  Bxoel 
lent  faculty.  City  adrantages.  All  outdoor  sports,  foi 
Catalogue  address  3.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Naehrille,  Tenn. 


Blinneaota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  P  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  II  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Deptt. 
I  r  II  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
L  k  n  nomicB,  Art,  Maslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  XAl.l.SIAI>e£  BEROEN,  President, 
AliBSKT  t:     M  I  N  N  B  8  O  T  A 


Pennsylvania 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 
Each  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive 
lines.  Known  and  Indorsed  by  evei-y  American 
University.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys  not 
going  to  college.  Write  for  catalog. 
KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  16. 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


E ASTON.  PA. 

Lafayette  College 

Eight  Courses,  Collegiate,  Engineering  and 
Chemical.  Beautiful  location.  Fine  equipment 
Write  for  catalogue  and    illustrated  hand  book 

WiBOonsin 

A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HlUcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  8.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


HILLCREST 


The  Selection  of  a 
School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. The  Continent's  Educational  Bureau  ha* 
on  file  information  regarding  all  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice. 
This  service  is  entirely  free  to  readers  of  The 
Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time  to 
permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

The  Continent  Educational  Bureau 

509  W,»,,cK  A,,on.i»        .         .        -  Chicaw 

California 


Soborbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requircDienis  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium. Special  care  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
influences;  undenominational. 

President  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress Registrar,  MillsColIege  P.O., 
California. 


New  York 


THE  COMMON  FAITH 
OF  COMMON  MEN 

By  ROCKWELL  HARMON  POTTER.  D.  D. 

Minister  to  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  Centre,  Con- 
gregational, Hartford,  Conn. 

Underlhlstltlefive  stimulating  papers  are  grouped: 

THE  MAN  PROM  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  FAITH  FOR  EVERYMAN. 

THE  WORK  IN  EVERY  FIELD. 

THE  HOPE  OF  EVERY  HEART. 

THE  PRAYER  FOB  EVERY  PLACE. 
This  book  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  Religious 
Lectures,  of  which  the  first  Is  THE  MODERN 
MAN'S  RELIGION,  by  Charles  Reynolds  Brovsrn, 
head  of  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Published  by 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ohio 


mmE^im  college 

AWOAEN 


OX  FORD.OHIQ 
FOUNDED  1853 
Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Cot (eqes, 

A  center  o  stimulating  life  fo.  thoughtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  religiof-  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres  :  campus,  farm,  garden.  Muci'c  and  A  r>:partmcnt.  ci 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  AUiietU  ;  u- 
"licLSium.  II!nstr.-;ed  literature  on  request.  John  Trant  .•ewma% 
U.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mar^  A.  Sawyer;!.  U.,  Litt.  Dt  Dean* 

THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for  W  O  M  E  N  — F  OUNDED  1830 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty. 
Standard  four  year  course.  B.  A.  De£ree.  Rate  only  $3$5.00. 
Art,  Music.  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Pres.,  Box  2.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Ohio 

Snbnrbui  to  Cinciimati 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  K.  J.  DX;  VORE.  President 

Texas 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  Sh"""'' 


AUSTIN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Presbyterian       Full  Courses 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  Prealdent       :;       Austin,  Texas 
AXissonri 

Westminster 

COLLEGE  AND  ACABEMY,  Fultcn.Mlssourl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  160.  Board  and  room  tl36  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Cha«.  B.  Roving.  D.D  ,  Pre>'t 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Snbacrlptlon  Terma  —  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Thb  Continbnt  Is  $2. BO  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

Postage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands.  Ouam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  Postage— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  tor  postage,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  11.10 
should  be  added  for  postage. 
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on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  CoKTruBNT. 
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be  added  for  collection. 
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Important  events  are  hap- 

HrOUnt)  tbC  P^^*"^      religious  and  edu- 
cational circles  at  this  sea- 
SbOP  such   as  the  General 

Assembly  now  to  begin  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Southern  Church  at 
Bristol,  Tenn. ;  the  U.  P.  General  Assembly  to 
meet  in  Seattle ;  the  quadrennial  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodists  in  session  at  Minne- 
apolis ;  celebrations  at  Princeton,  McCormick 
and  other  seminaries  and  colleges — these  and 
similar  matters  are  authoritatively  reported  and 
explained  only  in  a  paper  like  The  Continent. 
And  it  is  events  and  influences  such  as  these 
that  make  up  the  great  world-currents  that 
are  slowly,  steadily,  strongly,  moving  the  peo- 


ple of  this  old  earth  forward  toward  better 
living  and  purer  thinking.  The  daily  grist 
of  crime,  gossip  and  trivialities  is  ephemeral  ; 
these  are  eternal.  They  go  to  make  up  the 
things  we  record  in  these  pages,  for  The  Con- 
tinent seeks  to  deal  vividly  with  vital  things. 
If  you  and  your  friends  and  your  families 
want  reading  matter  that  is  at  once  helpful, 
hopeful  and  interesting  you  will  find  it  from 
week  to  week  in  The  Continent. 

This  week  and  next  special  attention  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  Louisville  General  As- 
sembly, but  entirely  aside  from  this  feature 
the  issue  of  The  Continent  which  you  hold  in 
jour  hand  is  notable  for  the  clear  and  sug- 
gestive discussions  of  church  problems — the 
concrete  questions  which  pastors  and  laymen 


are  facing  daily.  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work,  the 
moderator  of  New  York  Presbytery ;  Dr.  George 
E.  Hunt  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  several  others 
speak  from  their  own  experience  and  study  in 
discussing  rural  and  metropolitan  conditions. 
No  complaint  of  mere  theoretical  generalizing 
can  be  brought  against  these  vigorously  prac- 
tical contributions. 

Dr.  Jowett  and  Mr.  Best  as  usual  have  some- 
thing to  say  worth  saying  and  well  said. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do  is  not  to  let 
>our  own  subscription  lapse,  but  don't  forget 
your  neighbor.  If  you  can  get  him  to  subscribe, 
well  and  good,  but  if  you  can't  personally  reach 
him  or  her  or  them  the  subscription  manager 
would  like  to  receive  "eligible"  names. 


JPr^abgt^mn  loarb  of  Publtrattnn  ani  S>abbatl|-S>rl|0ol  Mork 


"We  are  enjoying  the  service  of 
praise  more  and  more  every  week  as 
the  hymns  become  familiar  to  the 
congregation.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  new  life  and  interest 
so  manifest  in  the  choir  and  in  the 
Sunday  service.  'The  Hymnal 
Revised'  cannot  be  surpassed." 

Rev.  John  R.  Fraser, 
East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


oftl)e 

yreabgtcriatt€|jurcl^ 


Cloth.    Octavo.    Hymm  and  Tunes,  $1.00 
SmaJler  Edition.    Cloth.    Hymns  and  Tunes,  76  cts. 
Introduction  prices  still  lower 


"The  Revised  Edition  of  the  Hym- 
nal probably  surpasses  in  excellence 
all  existing  books  of  Christian  praise. 
It  is  certain  to  receive  from  the 
Church  the  cordial  reception  and 
immediate  adoption  it  so  richly  de- 
serves." Princeton  Theological  Review. 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  still  has 
the  best  hymn  book  in  the  market." 

— Aabarn  Seminary  Review. 


IN  THIS  BOOK  YOUR  BOARD  PRESENTS  TO  THE  CHURCH  a  hymn  book  which  marks  a  distinct 
advance  along  the  lines  of  correct,  dignified  and  inspiring  hymnology, 

A  CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  THE  BOOK  reveals  the  remarkable  skill  with  which  the  revision  of  THE 
HYMNAL  has  been  accomplished  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted,  Hon.  Robert  N.Willson, 
Franklin  L.  Sheppard,  Esq,,  and  the  Rev,  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D,,  the  latter  having  editorial  supervision. 

THIS  REVISION  INDICATES  THE  CHANGING  EMPHASIS  put  upon  different  phases  of  the  Church's 
life  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  the  committee  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  thus  incorporating  into 
this  book  such  features  as  are  found  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church. 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  MANUFACTURE,  also,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Board  has  produced  a  rare 
piece  of  book  making. 

RESULT:  THE  REVISED  HYMNAL  has  met  with  instant  favor.  One  hundred  adoptions  in  the  first 
one  hundred  days  is  its  record.    This  rate  is  still  being  maintained. 

THE  HYMNAL  will  be  on  display  at  the  General  Assembly. 
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Fl  HEADQUARTERS,  PHILADELPHIA.  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING 

"  New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicaeo,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave, 

I  TDI  I/^  AXIOM  St.  Louis,  505  N.  7th  St.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.  Nashville,  415  Church  SI 
UDLil^/\  1  lyjri  Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg. 

REMEMBER— %  of  net  profit*  of  Business  Department  are  applied  to  the  Sunday-School  and  Missionary  Work  of  the  Board 


DANIEL    McGILVARY'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A  Half  Century  Among  the 
Siamese  and  the  Lao 

Introduction  by  ARTHUR  J.  BROWN,  D.D. 

lUmtrated.    l2mo.    Clot/i.   Net  $2.00 
What  Mackay  did  for  Uganda,  Jessup  for  Syria  and  Grenfell  for 
Labrador,  McGilvary  has  done  for  Northern  Siam. 

His  story  tells  of  a  llte-tlme  of  devotion  to  Pxactlng  and  strenuous  mission- 
ary serv'ce  Coming  from  sturdy  Scotch  Presbyterian  ancestry,  he  had  need  of 
all  his  Inheritance  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  hardihood  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  confronted  him  In  Northern  Slam. 


NE  fVELL  DWIOHT niLLlS.D.D. 

The  Battle  of  Principles 

A  Study  of  the  Heroism  and  Elo- 
quence of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Conflict. 

■'One  of  the  most  Impressive  of  the 
many  inspiring  vporks  by  Dr.  HUUs." 
—Pittsburgh  Post.  Net  ISl.SO 

W.  L.  WATKfNflON.  D.  D. 

Life's  Unexpected  Issues 

and  Other  Papers  on  Character  and  Conduct 

"Scarcely  another  modern  preacher 
draws  from  Nature's  laboratory  so 
many  charming  and  brilliant  figures 
and  emblems."— iVfcthodist  RevUw. 

Net  «1.00 


HENRY  W.  HVLBERT 

The  Church  and  Her  Children 

A  Practical  Solution  of  Prob- 
lem of  Child  Attendance. 

Dr.  W.  Eobertson  Nlcoll  commends 
at  length  In  the  British  Weekly  Mr.  Hul- 
bert's  "Children  of  the  Covenant," 
and  many  other  methods  are  here  pre- 
sented. Net  Sl.OO 

HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.  D. 

The  Call  of  the  Christ 

A  Study  of  the  Challenge  of  Jesus  to 
the  Present  Century 

A  work  of  striking  powor  and  reality. 
A  positive,  persuasive  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  Christ.        Net  Sl.OO 


RICHARD  ROBERTS 

The  Renascence  of  Faith 

Introduction  by  G.  A.  JOHNSTON  ROSS 

The  president  of  the  London  Free  Church  Council  deals  in  a  strik- 
ing way  with  the  future  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  says:  "Mr.  Roberts  lives  right  In  the  center  of  the 
currents  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  time.  He  Is  a  world  listener.  The  very 
frankness  and  daring  of  his  trenchant  criticism  will  help  the  reader  to  share 
the  author's  conviction  that  the  renascence  of  faith  has  begun  and  a  brighter 
day  for  the  world  Is  dawning."  Net  $l.SO 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    125  No.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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May  Sale  of  Lingerie 

A  beautiful  collection  of  fresh  new  goods,  especially 
priced  for  our  May  Sale,  including — 


French  Lingerie 

Hand-made  Chemises,  95c,  $1.25,  1.50,  1.95. 
Drawers,  $1.25,  1.50,  1.95,  2.75,  2.95  and  3.75. 
Gown8,$1.95, 2.50,2.95, 3.50,3.75, 5.00,7.75&9.50. 
Combinations,  $2.50,2.95,  3-75, 5.00,  7.50  &  8.75. 
Corset  Covers,  $1.00,  I.35,  1.85,  2.75  and  3. 50. 

American  Lingerie 

Night  Gowns,  $i.OO,  i,25, 1.65, 1.95, 2.25 &  2.75. 
Combinations,  $1.00,  1.25,  J. 50,  1.85,  2.50,  2.95. 
Petticoats,  $J  00, 1.25,  1.50, 2.50, 3.00, 3.75, 5.00. 
Drawers,  50c,  75c,  $J.OO,  J.25,  J.50,  i.95  &  2,50. 
Corset  Covers,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  1.25,  1.50  &  1.95. 

The  Sale  also  includes  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens  and 
Bed  Coverings,  Towels,  Handkerchiefs,  Ladies'  Cor- 
sets, Suits,  Neckwear,  Veilings  and  Hosiery. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

a|  JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

nL  5lh  Ave.  and  34lli  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Great  Summer  Novels 


SOLD  OUT  BEFORE  PUBLICATION  SECOND  LARGE  PRINTING 

The     Recording    Angel  By  Corra  Harris 

Author  of  "The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife,"  etc. 

"There  is  som'thing  in  the  book  besides  epigrams.  There  is  wonderful  characterization.  Each  character  is  vitalized  by  an  individuality. 
It  is  a  book  difficult  to  review,  because  of  its  manysidedness.  It  is  a  story  simply  told,  but  it  has  human  appeal  and  we  can  see  in  it  the 
reflection  of  ourselves.  Most  of  us,  if  we  dared,  would  hold  up  the  mirror  to  our  own  inner  selves  and  recognize  similar  imperfections. 
In  this  miniature  world  of  the  small  town  we  find  reflected  the  larger  world  outside.  It  is  a  motion-picture  comedy  in  which  the 
operator  in  charge  of  the  machine  reveals  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the  oddities  of  human  nature." — The  Springfield  Union. 

Four  illustrations  in  colors.    Filled  price,  $i.2S. 

SOLD  OUT  BEFORE  PUBLICATION  SECOND  LARGE  PRINTING 

Counsel  for  the  Defense        By  Leroy  Scott 

Author  of  "To  Him  That  Hath,"  etc. 

"At  a  time  when  I  wanted  an  interesting  story  and  only  that,  'The  Counsel  for  the  Defense'  was  the  only  one  available,"  remarked  a 
woman  whose  time  is  closely  occupied.  "I  opened  the  book  with  indifference,  contemplating  the  average  story  of  the  phenomenal  young 
heroine,  as  portrayed  by  its  cover  picture.  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  I  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down  because  there  was  no  more  to 
read." — The  Baltimore  Newx.  Frontispiece  in  colors.    Fiiied  price,  $1.20. 

The  Guests  of  Hercules     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

Author  of  "Set  in  Silver,"  "The  Golden  Silence,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  girl  at  Monte  Carlo.  Fresh  from  a  convent  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  Mary 
Grant  doesn't  realize  what  a  commotion  her  beauty  and  extraordinary  winnings  create.  It  U  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  Azure  Coast  and 
its  multi-colored  life.  Illustrations  in  colors.    Fiiied  price,  $1.35. 


GARDEN  CITY       DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY       new  york 


CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  1904) 

Volume  43,  No.  20  MAY  16,  1912  Whole  No.  2190 

A  national  Presbyterian  journal  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God.  Published  weekly.  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Oliver  R. 
Williamson,  Managing  Editor— 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  RichardS.  Holmes,  Corresponding  Editor;  William  T.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia.   Published  by  The  McCormick  Publishing  Company.    Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director.   For  subscription  rates  see  third  page. 

Insurgents  and  Non-Insurgents 

"Stubborn,  unprogressive,  fossilized,  back-number  officials!" 
"Ill-informed,  rash,  insolent,  trouble-making  complainers!" 

Much  of  the  time  in  the  church  there  goes  on,  between  its  appointed  administrators  and 
a  host  of  free  lance  critics,  the  exchange  under  breath  of  cuts  and  thrusts  like  these. 

Even  in  subdued  whispers  this  sort  of  thing  is  no  credit  to  the  church.  Nobody  would 
wish  the  outside  world  to  catch  an  echo  of  it. 

Deploring  it,  many  sigh  for  a  time  when  a  single  counsel  prevailing  throughout  the 
church  shall  end  contention  over  administrative  policies.  According  to  individual  tempera- 
ment, they  dream  either  of  all  board  officers  becoming  unlimitedly  progressive  or  of  all  pri- 
vate members  becoming  complacent  and  uncritical. 

But  that  is  a  hope  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  way  of  peace  is  quite  the  opposite — a  frank  consent  on  all  hands  that  the  world  shall 
continue  as  God  made  it,  balanced  morally  by  opposition  of  forces  against  change  and  forces 
for  change,  just  as  centripetal  and  centrifugal  attraction  balance  the  physical  universe. 

The  everlasting  contest  between  responsible  organization  and  irresponsible  idealism  is 
one  of  God's  most  profound  and  persistent  arrangements  for  the  safe  progress  of  humanity. 

The  "organization  man"  and  the  "insurgent" — to  name  them  from  the  vocabulary  of 
modern  politics— are  bound  to  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time. 

Conflicts  of  judgment,  then,  will  not  disappear.    But  quarrel  and  contempt  must.  And 
these  latter  are  easy  to  eliminate.    All  that  is  needed  is  a  stout  resolution  on  both  sides: 
"Anyhow,  we  won't  get  mad  about  it." 

Why  should  anybody  get  mad?  The  church  has  to  have  its  organizations,  of  course — 
apparatus  of  government  and  agencies  of  benevolence.  And  naturally  organization  men  are 
put  in  charge.    They  are  the  type  with  affinity  for  that  phase  of  life. 

In  the  organizations  they  necessarily  make  rules,  observe  systems,  stipulate  formulas. 

Yet  there  is  an  inevitable  price  to  pay.  The  formulas  harden  into  habits,  and  the  habits 
narrow  outlook.    The  world  outside  the  limits  of  the  rules  gradually  fades  into  a  hazy  chaos. 

Then  arrives  the  insurgent.  He  insists  there  is  something  to  be  done— something  very 
big  and  grand — in  that  hazy  area  outside  the  rules.  It  is  not  truly  chaos  at  all  out  there;  it 
is  instead  an  enormous  realm  of  human  need  packed  full  of  all  the  realities  of  life.  And  the 
insurgent  says  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  tightbound  system  of  the  organizationalists, 
everybody  would  have  seen  the  fact  and  rushed  to  the  need  long  since. 

So  the  insurgent  rails  at  the  rules.  Then  the  man  who  made  the  rules  rails  at  the  in- 
surgent.   And  too  often  the  antithesis  develops  antipathy. 

But  why  antipathy?  The  man  who  made  the  rules,  the  man  who  bursts  them  open,  and 
the  man  who  must  then  make  them  new  on  a  broader  scale,  are  alike  God's  workers.  In  turn 
they  fulfill  the  successive  steps  of  his  will. 

In  truth,  the  Father  in  heaven  has  no  other  way  to  combine  progress  and  stability  for 
his  church  than  to  incite  the  holders-fast  through  the  pushers-on  and  to  check  the  pushers- 
on  through  the  holders-fast.    And  so  he  does,  using  both. 

Pitiful,  is  it  not,  that  when  both  are  in  his  hands,  equally  his  instruments,  one  sort  gets 
irritated  and  resentful  at  the  other? 

Hemispheres  have  no  business  quarreling.  Their  business  is  to  get  together  and 
make  a  sphere. 
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Vehement  Protests  Against  New  Immigration  Test 

A  sudden  and  surprising  protest  has  flamed  forth  from  the  im- 
migrant communities  of  Eastern  cities,  as  well  as  other  localities, 
against  the  Dillingham  immigration  bill,  which  has  just  passed  the 
senate  at  Washington  and  been  sent  to  committee  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  protest  is  being  strongly  seconded  also  by 
many  influential  native  Americans,  interested  in  the  immigration 
question.  The  feature  of  the  bill  at  which  this  fire  of  objection  is 
especially  directed  is  the  new  restrictive  clause  proposed  for  the 
immigration  code,  which  would  forbid  the  landing  of  any  immi- 
grants unable  to  read  and  write.  There  is  also  vehement  antipathy 
to  another  section,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Root 
of  New  York,  providing  that  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor 
may  cause  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  plots  on  American  soil 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation.  A 
lesser  objection  is  made  to  the  clause  increasing  the  poll  tax  on 
immigrants  at  landing  from  $4  to  $5. 

The  bill  is  frankly  a  restriction  measure,  and  most  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  is  from  those  who  would  consider  it  an  unforgivable  re- 
versal of  American  traditions  to  shut  the  door  against  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  Old  World  peoples  seeking  homes  in  the  new 
land.  But  the  measure  is  also  opposed  by  many  who  argue  that  an 
educational  test  misses  the  mark,  anyhow,  since  from  the  peasantry 
of  Europe  many  illiterates  are  far  more  desirable  as  American 
citizens  than  that  type  of  criminal  whom  a  little  education  has  made 
all  the  more  dangerous.  Of  the  latter  type  lurid  illustration  is 
pointed  out  in  Italian  "Blackhand"  operators,  whose  very  method 
of  terrorism  by  anonymous  letters  presupposes  the  ability  to  read 
and  write. 

The  Root  amendment  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  gov- 
ernment's exasperating  experiences  in  Texas,  where  juntas  of  re- 
bellious Mexicans  are  constantly  at  work  plotting  mischief  against 
their  own  land.  But  the  Russian  Jews  have  read  it  with  an  eye  on 
vastly  different  conditions,  and  they  are  certain  that  the  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg  would  take  eager  advantage  of  such  a  provision 
in  American  law  to  secure  the  return  from  this  country  of  many 
Russian  liberals  on  whom  the  czar's  police  officials  would  be  most 
happy  to  lay  hands.  . 

Pension  for  Every  Surviving  Federal  Soldier 

The  surviving  soldiers  of  the  federal  army  in  the  civil  war 
have  at  last  achieved  a  purpose  which,  through  their  national  organi- 
zation, the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  they  have  persistently  fol- 
lowed for  almost  a  decade  past — the  passage  through  Congress  of  a 
bill  granting  pensions  to  all  survivors,  irrespective  of  disabilities. 
The  bill  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  conferees  of  the  senate  and  house 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  third  as  liberal  as  the  bill  which  the  house 
passed  originally.  But  it  was  apparently  understood  from  the  first 
that  the  senators,  who  are  less  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations  of 
the  popular  vote  in  election  years,  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  cutting  down  the  scale  of  appropriation  for  which  members  of 
the  house  thought  it  politic  to  vote  on  the  eve  of  their  campaigns 
for  reelection. 

Although  there  undoubtedly  exists  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
much  genuine  sentiment  in  favor  of  pensioning  all  old  federal  vet- 
erans, a  great  majority  of  whom  have  now  reached  the  age  of 
decrepitude,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  without  significance  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  measure  realized  the  advantage  of  pushing  it 
strongly  in  a  year  of  such  political  uncertainty  as  the  present. 
Although  there  has  been  much  cry  in  and  out  of  Congress  for  public 
economy,  this  bill  will  add  to  the  pension  budget — which  has  already 
for  many  years  past  greatly  exceeded  any  other  one  element  of  pub- 
lic expenses — an  average  outgo  of  $22,000,000  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  Indeed,  next  year  it  will  probably  increase  government 
charges  by  as  much  as  $35,000,000;  but  since  from  natural  causes 
the  pension  roll  is  now  rapidly  shortening,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  extra  charge  will  speedily  diminish  as  the  years  elapse,  reducing 
the  annual  average. 

Another  completed  measure  just  added  to  bills  made  law  by  the 
present  Congress — which  is  as  yet  a  very  brief  list — is  the  new 
statute  fixing  the  liability  of  interstate  railroads  for  the  injury 
of  employees.  This  act  forbids  an  injured  railroad  worker  or  the 
heirs  of  a  worker  accidentally  killed  to  bring  suit  for  damages ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  specifies  that  the  railroad  must  pay  damages 
according  to  the  schedule  in  the  law,  without  regard  to  responsibility 


for  the  accident.  The  employing  corporation  must  pay  for  all 
medical  and  surgical  aid,  and  give  compensation  besides  on  the  basis 
of  50  per  cent  of  wages  for  shorter  or  longer  time  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  injury.  When  an  employee  is  killed  the  widow  or 
dependent  parents  are  to  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  for 
eight  years. 

Famine  Relief  Necessary  Until  August 

As  nearly  as  can  be  now  estimated  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian gifts  of  the  past  winter  for  relief  of  famine  in  China, 
including  the  money  collected  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  fnmine  com- 
mittees in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  elsewheru,  and  the 
foreign  mission  boards,  sum  up  to  a  total  of  practically  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  amount  is  a  very  creditable  token  of  the 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  on  this  side  the  Atlantic — a  larger 
sum,  indeed,  than  most  persons  had  faith  to  believe  that  America 
would  give  when  the  plans  for  the  canvass  were  set  afoot  at  the 
first  of  January,  Yet  as  compared  with  the  indescribable  and  im- 
measurable need  of  the  starving  millions  in  the  Yangtze  valley, 
almost  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  And  although  the  instinc- 
tive thought  of  interested  Americans  would  naturally  be  that  the 
coming  of  spring  must  reduce  the  necessity  for  relief,  the  actual 
fact  is  reported  by  persons  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  China 
to  be  precisely  the  opposite. 

Though  some  garden  crops  may  perhaps  afford  help  to  a  few 
small  farmers  at  an  early  date,  there  can  be  no  adequate  harvest  of 
food  stuffs  through  the  flooded  valley  earlier  than  August;  and 
until  then  the  people  must  be  fed  with  supplies  imported  from 
outside,  purchased  with  the  relief  money  and  given  freely  to  the 
destitute  and  famishing.  And  within  that  time  the  probability  is 
that  even  the  most  industrious  will  grow  more,  rather  than  less, 
dependent,  for  many  of  the  less  distressed  families  have  been  able 
to  make  their  private  resources  last  through  the  winter,  but  now 
through  the  summer  have  no  other  hope  of  food  than  the  charity 
of  the  relief  committee. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  important  that  the  charitable  public 
of  America  should  understand  that  the  great  relief  work  to  which 
they  have  given  so  generously  requires  further  and  even  greater 
donations.  Those  who  gave  can  be  sure  that  the  money  is  being 
expended  in  the  most  careful  and  economical  fashion  possible.  In 
previous  famine  seasons  there  have  been  various  agencies  at  work 
in  the  field,  with  some  degree  of  duplication  inevitable ;  but  now  all 
money  raised  in  this  country  is  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Red 
Cross  transmits  it  exclusively  to  the  relief  committee  having  head- 
quarters in  Shanghai  and  responsible  agents  throughout  the  field 
of  trouble.  This  committee  is  pursuing  the  most  conservative 
methods  and  trying  to  adjust  its  benevolence  in  such  fashion  that 
as  far  as  possible  it  shall  serve  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  similar 
disasters  hereafter.  In  many  places  the  wages  are  being  paid  for 
work  on  great  protective  levees,  and  the  committee  has  also  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  plans  of  Professor  Bailie  of  the  University 
of  Nanking,  who  proposes  to  teach  the  Chinese  dry  farming  on 
land  above  any  possible  flood  level.  Chinese  agriculture  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  flood  plains  subject  to  irrigation,  and  for  that 
reason  the  overflow  of  the  Yangtze  has  always  been  a  great  disaster. 
Now  Professor  Bailie  proposes  to  settle  a  section  of  the  best  farm- 
ing families  on  the  uplands  and  demonstrate  to  them  from  experi- 
mental farms  that  they  can  get  very  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  at  least  without  the  aid  of  and  so  beyond  the  peril  of  the 
Yangtze  floods. 

Persons  moved  to  contribute  further  to  the  work  can  use  any 
channel  of  Christian  benevolence  familiar  to  them,  or  can  send 
checks  direct  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  i  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City,  to  whom  by  common  consent  all  funds  for  this  purpose 
finally  come.  ,  , 

"T"  ■T' 

Reasons  of  Commerce  Court's  Unpopularity 

The  house  of  representatives  at  Washington  has  passed,  by  a 
majority  of  92  to  69,  a  statutory  provision  abolishing  the  com- 
merce court  which  was  established  by  act  of  the  last  preceding 
Congress  and  which  has  been  in  existence  only  about  a  year.  This 
commerce  court  was  created  to  give  railroad  corporations  a  special 
tribunal  where  they  might  appeal  from  the  rulings  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  on  freight  rates  and  other  transportation  reg- 
ulations. The  commerce  commission  has  almost  invariably  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  lower  charges  demanded  by  shippers  and  resisted  by 
the  railroad  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  short  year  of 
service  the  commerce  court  has  almost  as  invariably  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  railroads,  holding  the  orders  of  the  commission  unfair  and 
confiscatory.  This  has  aroused  the  bitter  resentment  of  radicals  in 
politics,   who   customarily  allude   to   the   railroads   as  confirmed 
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enemies  of  all  public  interest.  And  their  criticisms  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  four  of  these  commerce  court  decisions, 
already  reaching  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  reversed. 

This  factor  alone  would  doubtless  account  for  the  movement  in 
the  present  Congress  to  undo  so  quickly  what  its  predecessor  did, 
but  the  effort  has  derived  additional  impetus  from  surprising  charges 
lodged  against  one  particular  member  of  the  commerce  bench — 
Judge  Archbald  of  Pennsylvania.  These  charges  were  so  definite 
that  the  house  of  representatives  was  obliged  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  investigation.  The  judge  is  accused  of  having  obtained,  through 
a  business  partner,  an  option  from  a  certain  railroad  company  for 
the  purchase  of  a  coal  property  at  less  than  its  market  value,  when 
there  was  pending  before  the  court  a  case  in  which  the  same  rail- 
road company  was  interested.  After  the  option  was  granted,  it  is 
alleged,  the  decision  of  the  case  went  in  favor  of  the  company. 
In  another  instance  a  firm  which  refused  to  accommodate  Judge 
Archbald  in  a  financial  matter  is  said  to  have  afterwards  lost  its 
contention  in  his  court.  If  these  charges  are  sustained  in  the 
opinion  of  the  investigating  committee  it  will  be  its  duty  to  arraign 
Judge  Archbald  before  the  senate  in  impeachment  proceedings. 


Ignorant  Element  Imperils  Strike  Situation 

The  dangers  of  the  tense  situation  in  the  anthracite  field  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  the  oper- 
ators' proposal  for  ending  the  strike  shall  be  accepted,  have  been 
exhibited  in  a  tragic  fashion  by  an  outbreak  of  disorder  among 
Italian  and  other  foreign  miners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville. 
The  English-speaking  leaders  of  the  miners'  union  have  made  it 
a  point  of  honor  during  the  weeks  of  the  strike  to  maintain  in 
tke  mines  enough  engineers  and  other  workers  to  keep  all  pumps 
going  and  prevent  flooding  or  other  injury  to  mine  property  while 
mining  is  suspended.  But  neither  the  honor  nor  the  discretion  of 
this  policy  appears  to  be  visible  to  the  more  ignorant  elements  of  the 
union.  Trouble  in  the  Pottsville  region  came  through  violent  as- 
saults by  the  union  miners  upon  their  own  comrades,  who,  under 
union  authority,  were  at  work  in  the  mines  to  prevent  property 
damage.  The  disorder  grew  so  serious  that  the  state  police  were 
called  for  and  in  one  clash  with  the  rioters  near  Minersville  four 
miners  were  wounded,  two  fatally.  Another  similar  fight  near 
Scranton  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  five  members  of  a  great  mob. 
The  spirit  of  rebellion  growling  beneath  the  surface  is  admittedly 


Home  Rule  Obtains  Increased  Majority 

In  the  tedious  progress  of  the  home  rule  bill,  threading  the 
labyrinth  of  technicalities  through  the  British  house  of  commons, 
the  stage  of  second  reading  was  passed  with  a  vote  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  power  considered  particularly  encouraging.  The  bill 
obtained  a  larger  majority  than  at  first  reading,  and  had  an  ap- 
preciable margin  of  support  in  its  favor  from  the  English,  Welsh 
and  Scotch  members,  even  if  Irish  support  was  counted  out.  The 
Irish  members  voting  for  the  bill  numbered  eighty-one,  and  the 


total  majority  was  loi,  as  against  ninety-four  on  the  previous  test 
vote.  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  leader,  made  a  strong  speech  be- 
fore second  reading,  and  declared  that  the  Irish  were  particularly 
pleased  to  have  home  rule  for  Ireland  officially  designated  in  Liberal 
party  poHcy  as  simply  the  first  stage  toward  A  federal  system  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Local  parliaments  are  promised  later  for 
Scotland,  Wales  and  England  likewise.  Although  the  home  rule 
measure  has  come  thus  far  so  prosperously,  it  has  a  long  road  yet 
to  travel;  and  its  final  adoption  in  the  house  of  commons  is  not 
expected  before  midsummer — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Welsh  disestablishment  bill  is  being  carried  along  simultaneously. 

Christian  Science  Holds  the  Eddy  Millions 

When  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church,  was  probated  it  appeared  that  she  had  be- 
queathed about  $2,000,000  to  the  "mother  church"  of  her  cult  in 
Boston  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  Christian  Science  propa- 
ganda. The  will,  however,  was  found  to  have  been  executed  in 
New  Hampshire  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  state,  although  Mrs. 
Eddy  died  in  Massachusetts.  Shrewd  lawyers  immediately  remem- 
bered that  the  former  state  has  a  queer  statute  prescribing  a  few 
thousand  dollars  as  the  maximum  limit  of  permissible  bequests  to 
any  local  religious  congregation.  When  this  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  George  W.  Glover,  Mrs.  Eddy's  son,  it  was  easy 
for  the  lawyers  to  persuade  him — since  he  had  always  been  alert 
for  the  largest  possible  share  of  his  mother's  money — to  bring  suit 
for  the  voiding  of  the  will.  But  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  just  rendered  a  decision  that  sustains  the  will  in  full.  The 
courts  holds  that  the  $2,000,000  legacy  is  not  a  gift  for  local  uses 
but  a  missionary  trust  for  the  advancement  of  a  particular  faith 
throughout  the  world.  And  since  that  faith  is  entirely  legal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  commonwealth  there  can  be  no  interference  with  Mrs. 
Eddy's  testamentary  purpose.  The  court  indeed  intimated  that  if 
Glover  was  later  able  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Science  trustees 
were  using  the  funds  for  any  individual  profit  to  themselves  the 
trust  could  be  forfeited.  But  the  trustees  will  probably  take  good 
care  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  get  the  two  millions  away 
from  them  on  any  such  plea. 

►J,  4, 

— In  the  strike  against  the  Chicago  newspapers  a  very  marked 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  rise  to  power  in  the  national 
labor  union  movement  is  observed  in  the  vigorous  action  of  James 
J.  Freel,  international  president  of  electrotypers  and  stereotypers, 
who  has  expelled  the  entire  Chicago  local  of  his  union  because  it 
broke  contracts  with  the  newspapers  in  order  to  support  sym- 
pathetically the  pressmen's  strike.  The  precedent  is  exceedingly 
important  in  the  whole  labor  union  question. 

— The  floods  in  Louisiana  have  driven  not  less  than  25,000  people 
from  their  homes,  and  practically  all  of  these  are  dependent  upon 
public  charity.  The  federal  government  is  issuing  army  rations  to 
a  great  proportion  of  these,  but  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  to 
bear  all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  their  relief,  and  Governor 
Sanders  has  sent  out  an  appeal  through  the  country  asking  for  aid. 


Southern  Men  in  Sociological  Congress 


THE  GIFTED  young  governor  of  Tennessee,  Ben  W.  Hooper, 
builded  more  wisely  than  even  he  knew  when  he  asked  the 
chief  executives  of  sixteen  southern  states  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  a  sociological  congress  in  Nashville,  May  7-10.  Not  only 
was  his  invitation  accepted  but  the  delegates  took  their  appointment 
seriously,  as  did  the  long  array  of  distinguished  specialists  on  the 
program ;  and  Nashville  and  the  South  have  enjoyed  such  a  course 
of  education  in  what  is  being  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
general  social  betterment  in  this  section  as  has  had  no  precedent  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  E.  McCulloch  of  the  American 
Interchurch  College,  Nashville,  aided  by  a  local  executive  committee 
of  which  John  H.  DeWiit  was  chairman,  a  program  was  arranged 
covering  a  wide  sweep  of  subjects  such  as  child  labor,  tuberculosis, 
insanity,  criminology,  the  juvenile  court,  the  liquor  evil,  public  health, 
the  negro  problem,  the  "money  shark,"  recreation  and  medical  in- 
spection of  children,  divorce,  the  public  library,  prisoners  and  ex- 
convicts,  illiteracy,  needs  of  southern  mountain  children,  the  church 
and  social  service,  the  church  and  modern  industry.  All  these  and 
many  similar  themes  were  boldly  and  intelligently  discussed  by 
men  and  women  who  have  learned  by  doing.    There  was  no  dis- 


position to  indulge  in  pleasing  platitude  or  to  discuss  themes  of  mere 
lunar  interest.  In  one  plain  word,  this  congress  convened  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  moral  matter  with  the  South  and  how  to  remedy 
it;  and  both  the  diagnosticians  and  the  physicians  were  themselves, 
with  few  exceptions,  local  experts  and  not  long-range  theorists. 

It  was  just  this  willingness  of  southern  patriots  to  do  their  own 
social  and  civic  laundry  work  at  home  that  made  the  meeting  so 
notable,  and  that  compelled  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  in 
favor- of  making  the  congress  permanent.  Governor  Hooper,  though 
ill  and  unavoidably  absent,  was  made  president.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  while  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  congress  might 
be  made  national  by  enlargement  or  by  combination  with  some 
similar  movement  of  national  scope  the  South  owes  it  to  herself 
to  make  a  beginning  of  southern  problem  solving. 

The  southern  white  man's  duty  toward  the  black  man  was  bravely 
acknowledged  and  resolutely  undertaken  in  many  wise  ways.  While 
the  pitiful  truth  was  spoken  by  a  southern  judge  about  "The  Negro 
and  Crime,"  the  remedy  was  also  suggested  when  the  chief  causes 
of  negro  criminality  were  named  as  ignorance  and  drunkenness. 
They  are  being  reduced  among  both  white  and  black  by  prohibition 
{Continued  on  page  /Os) 
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Protestant  Counterpart  of  Holy  Name  Society 

The  Holy  Name  Society  in  the  Catholic  Church,  formed  to  dis- 
courage the  habit  of  swearing,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  admirable  factors  in  the  life  of  that  communion  for  elevating 
the  standard  of  personal  conduct  among  men.  The  organization 
has  had  a  wonderful  growth  and  now  exerts  a  remarkable  power, 
especially  in  Pittsburg  and  western  Pennsylvania.  This  success 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  a  Protestant  counter- 
part in  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  recent  revival  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  there  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Sunday 
has  also  contributed  to  promote  it.  Three  laymen — one  Presby- 
terian and  two  Methodists — are  its  founders. 

The  new  organization  is  known  as  the  Pure  Language  League. 
Its  members,  first  of  all,  pledge  themselves  not  to  indulge  in  pro- 
fane or  vulgar  speech.  But  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  plan 
is  its  propaganda  arrangement.  Each  member  is  to  be  supplied  with 
a  stock  of  cards,  one  of  which  he  is  expected  to  hand  quietly  to 
every  man  who  swears  a  profane  oath  in  his  presence.  This  card 
carries  quotations  from  Deuteronomy  5:11  and  L  Corinthians  15:33 
and  the  following  modest  and  quiet  protest :  "My  brother,  profanity 
is  not  good  argument,  neither  is  it  manly,  nor  profitable,  nor  ele- 
vating, useful  or  ornamental."  "A  coupon"  attachment  to  this  card 
carries  a  pledge  and  registration  blank  on  which  it  is  hoped  that, 
if  the  rebuked  swearer  is  really  impressed,  he  will  record  his  own 
name  and  so  join  the  league.  The  Pure  Language  League  aims  to 
do  its  work  without  any  known  organization,  and  therefore  an- 
nounces for  communications  and  inquiries  only  a  code  address — 
"P.  L.  L.,"  Box  291,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Inter-Brotherhood  Fellowship  Prolonged 

As  has  been  already  published  abroad,  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement's  organization  was  promptly  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  national  conservation  congress.  But  the  ofiicers  of  the 
denominational  brotherhoods,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  out  of  whose 
combined  planning  the  Men  and  Religion  campaigns  grew  up,  felt 
at  the  close  of  the  movement  that  they  could  not  afford  to  fore- 
go the  profitable  fellowships  which  they  had  found  in  this  relation. 
In  pursuance  of  that  feeling,  representatives  of  these  various  or- 
ganizations attending  the  conservation  congress  held  an  informal 
meeting  to  plan  for  further  acquaintance  and  cooperation,  not  in 
some  special  movement  but  in  the  common  interests  of  their  regular 
work. 

It  was  voted,  in  order  to  make  this  fellowship  substantial,  that  it 
should  be  connected  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  by 
way  of  rendering  this  connection  sure  and  close  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  council — Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Macfarland — were  chosen  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  inter- 
brotherhood  conferences.  And  besides  the  organizations  already 
mentioned,  plans  were  broadened  to  include  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement,  the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  all  Chris- 
tian young  people's  societies  and  the  Sunday  School  Council.  Dr. 
Macfarland,  Clarence  A.  Barbour  and  Harry  Wade  Hicks  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
all  these  organizations,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  June  at  Silver 
Bay.  The  expectation  is  that  this  gathering  of  leaders  from  many 
different  churches  will  be  an  important  factor  in  developing  and  co- 
ordinating many  of  the  influences  of  the  times  which  are  making 
for  interdenominational  unity. 

Varied  Questions  Before  Methodist  Conference 

Attention  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  at  Minneapolis 
is  being  devoted  both  to  broad  issues  of  general  polity  and  to  per- 
sonal questions  of  individual  conduct.  Organic  union  with  the  M.  E. 
Church  South  was  asked  for  by  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
Southern  Church,  Rev.  F.  M.  Thomas  of  Louisville,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Conference  by  unanimous  vote  passed  resolutions 
to  be  conveyed  by  him  expressing  a  desire  for  union.  A  commission 
of  the  general  union  of  Protestant  churches  has  held  conferences 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  report  will 
stimulate  the  movement  for  unity.  The  Conference  indorsed  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  and  promised  financial  sup- 
port for  the  national  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  December. 


The  attempt  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  supreme  court,  whose 
decisions  should  be  final,  thus  precluding  appeal  to  the  Conference 
itself,  or  "to  the  people,"  was  defeated  after  a  spirited  debate.  The 
Conference  also  took  into  its  own  hands  and  away  from  the  book 
committee  the  selection  of  the  place  of  holding  the  next  quadrennial 
session.  This  will  hereafter  be  decided  by  a  special  commission 
elected  by  the  delegates  by  districts. 

Use  of  tobacco  was  made  a  bar  to  elevation  to  the  episcopacy  or  to 
any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Conference,  according  to  resolutions 
tentatively  adopted  by  a  314  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  effect 
would  be  to  shut  out  at  least  one  prominent  aspirant  for  the  house  of 
bishops  and  other  men  now  holding  important  elective  offices.  The 
argument  was  made  that  the  rules  of  the  church  require  all  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  to  promise  to  abstain  from  tobacco,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  consistent  to  permit  its  use  by  those  holding  high  office. 

The  amusement  question,  put  squarely  before  the  Conference 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  bishops  for  the  repeal  of  the  specific 
prohibition  against  dancing,  card  playing  and  theater  going,  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  discussion.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
strict  enforcement  of  this  law  is  difficult  if  not  inadvisable.  Much 
time  was  given  to  argument  and  analysis  of  the  points  involved  by 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  church  before  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  general  body. 

Colored  bishops  were  again  denied  to  the  colored  members  of  the 
church,  but  a  constitutional  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  elect  bishops  for  races  or  nationalities 
not  now  thus  recognized,  and  in  the  meantime  the  colored  work  is  to 
be  granted  increased  episcopal  supervision.  In  this  connection  the 
Conference  approved  the  raising  of  a  special  fund  for  southern 
work  next  year — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation. 

The  order  of  Indian  Commissioner  Valentine,  suspended  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  religious  garb  in  government 
schools  was  commended  and  its  speedy  enforcement  asked.  The 
President  was,  however,  praised  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  in- 
ternational peace.  ,  , 

Passing  of  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher 

The  death  of  Dr.  Willis  Judson  Beecher  at  Auburn,  New  York, 
ends  on  earth  the  noble  life  of  one  of  the  most  useful  ministers 
of  his  generation.  But  it  was  a  completed  life,  with  its  admirable 
record  of  three  score  years  and  ten  (besides  an  extra  allowance 
of  four  years  "borrowed  time")  well  rounded  out  for  precious 
memory.  Dr.  Beecher  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  early  removing  with 
his  parents  to  the  state  of  New  York,  finished  his  education  in 
Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  He  then 
served  as  pastor  and  college  professor  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  whence 
in  1871  he  was  called  to  the  Old  Testament  chair  of  the  seminary 
from  which  he  graduated  at  Auburn.  He  retired  from  his  chair, 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  four  years  ago. 


A  Statement  from  Seattle 

The  Continent  most  willingly  gives  space  to  the  following 
telegram : 

"Seattle,  Washington,  May  11 — Erroneous  statements  in  The 
Continent  reaching  Seattle  today.  The  facts  are  as  follows :  There 
was  no  called  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Presbytery  after  the  stated 
spring  meeting.  Adjourned  meeting  was  made  necessary  by  fourteen 
items  of  unfinished  business.  Only  one  was  enrolled  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting.  This  was  a  brother  whose  letter  presented  had 
been  granted  thirteen  days  previously.  No  members  asked  dismission 
after  Dr.  Matthews  was  elected  commissioner.  Moderator's  ruling 
that  the  adjourned  meeting  was  still  the  stated  spring  meeting  and 
that  the  presbytery  should  elect  other  commissioners  as  required 
by  the  Assembly  of  1890  was  not  the  result  of  inquiry  save  in  the 
form  of  government  and  digest.  We  ask  that  you  give  us  your 
authority.  "Arthur  N.  Thompson,  Moderator. 

"William  C.  Gunn,  Clerk." 

In  the  first  edition  of  The  Continent  of  May  9  the  word  "called" 
appeared  instead  of  "adjourned."  This  correction  was  later  made  in 
the  news  paragraph  explaining  why  Dr.  Matthews's  name  had  not 
appeared  in  the  regularly  published  list  of  commissioners.  The 
Continent  sought  to  print  only  the  facts.  The  essential  points  were 
that  at  the  first  meeting  only  two  ministerial  and  two  lay  commis- 
sioners were  chosen,  not  including  Dr.  Matthews.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  it  was  found  that  two  more  delegates  could  be  chosen,  and 
Dr.  Matthews  was  named.  If  Dr.  Matthews  will  tell  us  that  no  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  Moderator  Carson  or  Dr.  Roberts  regarding 
the  legality  of  the  action  we  will  print  the  statement. 
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Editorial 


Louisville,  1912 

HERE  WE  ARE !  The  General  Assembly  has  begun.  A  thou- 
sand of  us  have  gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
We  have  listened  to  Dr.  Carson's  sermon.  He  has  been 
moderator,  a  good  one,  but  probably  feels  as  Dr.  Mutchmore  said  he 
did  when  he  had  given  up  the  gavel  in  1895 :  "I  was  glad  to  be 
chosen  moderator,  and  I  am  more  glad  that  I  never  shall  have  to 
be  again."  There  is  to  be  a  successor  to  Dr.  Carson  before  night. 
Who?  We  who  are  the  Assembly  will  answer  that  in  constitutional 
way  this  afternoon.  There  will  be  no  fraud  in  the  balloting.  Every- 
one will  be  happy,  even  the  defeated  candidates,  for  we  are  Presby- 
terians and  know  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass, 
and  therefore  we  are  never  unhappy.  That  is — well — not  always. 
Business  will  begin  in  earnest  tomorrow.  The  voice  of  the  assistant 
stated  clerk  will  make  announcements  that  no  ear  will  fail  to 
hear.  The  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  will  be  appointed, 
and  away  will  go  the  Assembly  for  a  ten  days'  round. 

Will  it  be  a  "cut  and  dried"  affair?  Recent  Assemblies  have  been 
vigorously  independent  of  machine  methods.  There  has  been  a 
growing  body  of  "progressives"  among  the  commissioners.  There 
are  numerous  men  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Charles  Dickens,  "want  to 
know,  you  know."  Louisville  is  geographically  in  position  to  ex- 
tend a  welcoming,  friendly  hand  to  any  comer  from  any  point  of 
the  compass.  A  wave  of  human  kindness,  yes,  of  lovingkindness, 
should  go  out  toward  every  soul  in  all  our  vast  territory  who  holds 
with  us  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Let  us  each  show  daily 
our  kindly  feeling  in  smiles  that  light  our  faces. 

Many  of  us  have  met  before.  Renewal  of  acquaintance  will  be 
to  every  one  delightful.  Some  have  never  met.  What  of  it?  That 
should  be  no  barrier  to  real  Christian  friendliness.  A  hearty  "good 
morning"  to  a  man  unknown  by  name  will  cost  nothing  and  be  by 
no  means  out  of  place,  for  we  are  brethren,  gathered  in  one  body 
for  the  business  of  the  church  we  love.  Let  us  so  live  during  these 
Assembly  days  that  the  memory  of  them  will  be  always  like  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  under  these  sunny  skies,  or  like  the  exhalation 
of  the  spirit,  indefinable,  indescribable,  which  makes  southern  hos- 
pitality. Many  of  us  probably  are  attending  our  last  earthly  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Let  us  spend  these  days  as  if  they  were  our  great 
opportunity  for  making  preparation  for  the  "general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first  born  in  heaven." 

There  will  be  questions  of  administration  to  debate  and  settle.  Let 
us  in  all  wisdom  debate.  Let  us  not  discuss.  Discussion,  often,  is 
apt  to  end  in  percussion,  or  in  "cussion,"  with  neither  "per"  nor 
"dis"  as  prefix.  Debate  is  something  high,  intellectual,  noble,  and 
in  our  conferences  should  be  always  spiritual.  Partisanship  should 
have  no  place  among  us.  If  a  question  of  consolidation  or  federa- 
tion arises  it  should  not  be  met  with  a  cry,  "I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas."  We  are  here  for  Christ  and  for 
Christ  alone,  and  we  should  not  in  our  debate  attempt  to  divide  him. 

There  should  be  honest  effort  made  to  find  a  path  along  which 
our  dear  church  can  walk  with  a  swift,  strong,  sure  step  toward  a 
right  provision  for  aged,  disabled  ministers  whose  active  years  have 
been  given  unsparingly  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  are 
not  walking  with  such  step  along  any  such  path  today.  "Pension, 
not  pittance,"  should  be  emblazoned  on  our  banners.  Blue  banner, 
gleaming  crystal  cross,  legend  in  letters  colored  red  as  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  aged  ministers  and  of  the  widows  of  aged  ministers 
who  have  died  and  are  dying  in  penury  and  poverty,  "Pension,  not 
pittance,  for  the  veterans  of  our  holy  war !"  Who  will  give  thought 
to  this?  Who  has  the  genius  and  the  courage  to  make  our  rich 
Presbyterian  Church  give  the  millions  this  imminent  want  demands? 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States"  outnumbers  us 
in  Louisville.  The  old,  unfortunate  days  of  "The  Declaration  and 
Testimony,"  when  the  Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  each 
divided  into  warring  factions,  are  the  cause  of  the  present  numerical 
supremacy  of  the  Southern  Church.  What  was  the  "Declaration  and 
Testimony"?  There  is  many  a  communicant  among  us  today  who 
does  not  know.  Let  their  ignorance  continue  to  be  bliss.  Let  the 
bygones  go.  Of  the  earlier  separation  of  our  once  one  church  into 
a  church  North  and  a  church  South  our  children's  children  will 
know  nothing  except  as  a  fact  of  history  that  is  today  valueless. 
Why  should  there  be  two  churches?  We  believe  the  same  things. 
The  political  issues  that  once  caused  separation  are  dead.  We 
stand  on  platforms  so  near  together  that  ministers  are  stepping  from 
one  to  the  other  with  no  danger  of  a  fall. 


One  beloved  brother  just  found  no  impediment  in  his  way  as  he 
stepped  from  a  "U.  S.  A."  platform  in  Los  Angeles  across  to  a 
"U.  S."  one  in  Atlanta,  and  our  good  Detroit  ex-moderator  has 
never  found  our  doctrinal  system  too  lax  for  accord  with  the  views 
of  his  earlier  years.  Blue  or  gray  in  the  struggle  of  fifty  years 
ago  makes  no  difference  now  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  republic,  and 
"church  North"  and  "church  South"  should  cause  no  separation  in 
heart  or  hope  between  us  in  the  good  city  who  are  alike  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us  so  bear  ourselves  while  here  that  when 
our  ten  days  have  passed  and  we  are  separated  from  each  other, 
never  all  to  meet  on  earth  again,  they  whose  guests  we  have  been, 
of  whatever  communion,  "North"  or  "South,"  may  with  loving 
memory  say,  "That  was  a  body  of  the  true  servants  of  God." 

Habitual  attendants  of  Assemblies  will  be  saying,  "It  is  the  same 
old  story.  There  is  nothing  new.  Assemblies  are  a  weariness. 
The  same  old  routine  characterizes  each  new  one.  Opening  sermon, 
choice  of  moderator,  communion  at  night,  report,  speech,  resolu- 
tions, vote ;  great  interest  after  great  interest,  hurried  along  like 
pictures  in  a  moving-picture  show,  with  really  nothing  done."  Why, 
then,  do  such  growlers  keep  coming  year  after  year?  They  sniff 
the  battle  from  afar  like  war  horses.  Keep  them  away?  Impos- 
sible !  Though  to  them  perhaps  all  they  say  is  true,  yet  to  one  who 
sits  in  a  General  Assembly  for  the  first  time  as  a  commissioner 
comes  a  feeling  that  he  is  really  a  part  of  the  militant  force  of  God. 
He  hears  speakers  he  never  heard  before.  He  comes  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  church.  He  sees  as  he  might  never 
otherwise  have  had  opportunity  to  see  the  secretaries  of  our  boards. 
He  hears  great  sermons  from  really  great  preachers.  He  has  part 
in  the  solemn  hour  when  the  church  pays  tribute  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  vast  beyond  during  the  preceding  year.  He  will 
return  home  finally  filled  with  new  thought,  aroused,  inspired, 
prepared  for  a  better  work  than  ever  he  has  done.  For  such  a  man 
the  Assembly  is  of  immeasurable  value.  Our  own  first  General 
Assembly  has  never  been  forgotten.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  its 
halo  were  still  about  our  brow.  For  such  an  one  let  us  all  seek  to 
make  Louisville,  1912,  forever  memorable. 

There  is  no  "boardwalk"  here  as  at  the  last  two  Assemblies. 
There  is  no  swish,  plash,  crish  of  the  sweeping  ocean.  But  we  are 
on  historic  ground.  The  river  which  carries  toward  its  confluence 
with  "The  Father  of  Waters"  the  streams  and  rills  from  10,000 
countrysides  makes  the  waterfront  of  the  great  city.  We  are  on 
the  spot  where  stirring  deeds  were  done  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Here  where  we  are  gathered  so  peacefully  men  and  women  and 
children  have  met  death  from  savage  hands.  This  is  one  of  the 
battle  fields  where  the  "Winning  of  the  West"  was  done.  Beauti- 
ful Louisville !  The  "blue  grass"  region  sweeps  up  almost  to  its 
dooryards.  Its  old-time  southern  hospitality  is  known  to  the  world. 
Its  religious  instincts  are  strong.  May  it  be  our  privilege  to  leave  a 
lasting  mark  for  good  on  our  host  city.  We  are  not  northerners 
here,  not  southrons,  but  Christians.  We  are  not  Democrats  during 
these  days  when  in  the  nation  political  feeling  runs  high,  not  Re- 
publicans, but  Christians.  We  are  the  124th  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  privilege,  our  duty,  our  dignity  and  our  high  calling 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  R.  S.  H. 

Louisville. 


Union  Undefeated;  Merely  a  Longer  Wait 

The  postponement  of  the  church  union  movement  in  Canada  on 
account  of  an  unexpectedly  large  minority  against  it  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  sorry  thing  from  any  progressive  standpoint, 
but  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  progressive  Presbyterianism, 
where  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  allowed  to  believe  that  in  general 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  less  subject  to  sectarianism  than  many 
of  its  sister  denominations.  But  in  Canada  remnants  of  sectarian? 
ism,  fortified  doubtless  by  a  discreet  disposition  to  make  haste 
slowly,  have  induced  nearly  a  third  of  the  Presbyterians  voting  on 
the  subject  to  vote  in  the  negative. 

To  the  enlightened  leaders  of  the  church,  who  have  worked  so 
unselfishly  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  union  with  their  Methodist  and 
Congregational  brethren,  this  outcome  can  only  seem  a  distressing 
disappointment.  But  they  are  bearing  themselves  with  a  fine 
patience  and  tolerance,  void  of  the  least  suggestion  of  resentment. 
They  will  not  abandon  their  ideals  nor  turn  back  from  what  they 
are  so  well  persuaded  is  the  highest  interest  of  religion  in  their 
nation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  crowd  the  issue  in 
unbrotherly  fashion  on  those  who  oppose  them,  nor  ruthlessly  over- 
ride obstructive  brethren.  Instead  they  patiently  announce  their 
willingness  to  wait  until  a  better  understanding  gradually  wears 
away  the  opposition  now  hindering  them. 

Imitating  their  toleration,  those  who  had  hoped  and  voted  for 
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union  in  the  other  churches,  as  well  as  those  outside  Canada  who 
had  sympathized  with  the  aspiration  of  the  union  movement  there 
must  restrain  any  harsh  allusion  to  the  Presbyterian  minority.  Un- 
doubtedly most  of  them  sincerely  believe  they  are  doing  God 
service  and,  unconscious  of  their  selfishness,  suppose  they  are 
standing  against  the  loss  of  important  values.  To  be  thus  lenient 
toward  them,  however,  and  to  abate  strenuous  measures  for  over- 
coming them,  might  be  difficult  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  issue 
between  their  resistance  and  the  forces  which  are  making  for  union. 
But  happily  there  is  no  such  doubt.  The  trend  of  Christian  senti- 
ment toward  uniting  churches  so  nearly  identical  as  these  which  have 
been  negotiating  in  Canada  is  as  irresistible  as  it  is  unmistakable. 
As  certain  as  sunrise  and  sunset,  day  after  day,  is  the  daily  increase 
of  the  majority  for  it  and  the  daily  decrease  of  the  minority  oppos- 
ing, until  all  opposition  disappears. 


— It  is  not  very  usual  for  a  man  to  have  the  honor  of  a  statue 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory  while  he  himself  continues  a  live 
and  active  citizen  of  this  present  world,  but  that  honor  has  come 
to  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  whose  fame  has  gone  widely  abroad  in  the 
churches  since  he  has  taken  prominent  part  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Conference.  But  although  the  western  world 
knows  Sir  Andrew  chiefly  for  this  activity,  it  is  not  on  that  that  his 
fame  rests  in  India,  where  the  monument  in  question  has  just  been 
unveiled.  The  speakers  at  the  Calcutta  ceremony  of  dedication 
were  both  British  and  Indian — all  of  prominent  station — and  they 
joined  to  praise  him  unlimitedly  for  his  thirty-seven  years  of  ad- 
ministration as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  great  Indian  province 
of  Bengal.  The  speakers  testified  not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
governmental  measures,  especially  to  the  great  tenancy  acts  which 
gave  poor  natives  a  chance  to  own  something  of  the  soil — but  also 
to  the  strong  attractiveness  of  Sir  Andrew's  individual  character, 
which  made  every  man  a  friend  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
his  life,  whether  noble  or  peasant. 

— Now  that  Abbas  Effendi,  head  of  the  Bahaist  religion,  is  travel- 
ing across  the  United  States,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  good  many 
persons  of  wabbly  religion  wabbling  toward  this  soft-voiced  prophet 
and  his  preaching.  Alert  pastors  will  naturally  find  themselves 
obliged  to  read  pretty  seriously  and  deeply  on  Bahaism  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  talk  with  those  who  are  superficially  attracted  to  it. 
Competent  librarians  anywhere  will  guide  them  to  the  works  of 
E.  G.  Browne  and  M.  H.  Phelps  as  probably  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject.  But  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  dig  deep  in 
books  nothing  else  quite  so  useful  is  to  be  obtained  anywhere  as  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  "Bahaism 
and  Its  Claims,"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Shedd,  the  eminent  Presbyterian 
missionary  at  Urumia,  Persia.  This  short  analysis  demonstrates 
that  Bahaism  has  little  substance  outside  of  borrowed  Christian 
ideals  tied  to  a  Mohammedan  theology  and  ritual.  In  some  respects, 
observes  Dr.  Shedd,  Bahaism's  teachings  exalt  Mohammed  even  more 
than  does  Islam  itself,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  nothing  more 
to  say  for  Jesus  than  Islam  says. 

— In  the  final  report  of  the  relief  association  quickly  formed  last 
October  to  provide  for  destitute  citizens  of  the  floodswept  town 
of  Austin,  Pennsylvania,  i^  is  pleasant  to  discover  as  one  of  the 
principal  executive  factors  in  the  work  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  Dr. 
George  P.  Donehoo  of  Coudersport,  the  association's  secretary. 
His  instant  readiness  for  this  task — from  his  home  fifteen  miles 
away  he  reached  the  scene  of  disaster  within  two  hours — is  itself 
illustration  of  how  and  where  social  service  has  always  had  footing 
in  the  Christian  church — even  in  those  days,  now  seeming  so 
benighted,  when,  as  alleged,  "the  church  was  without  social  con- 
sciousness." Doubtless  church  men  in  times  past  have  been  too 
little  concerned  over  permanent  causes  of  social  depression ;  cer- 
tainly they  have  not  been  scientific  sociologists.  But  sociologists 
or  not,  whenever  sudden  distress  has  fallen  on  their  neighbors 
church  people  have  rushed  with  the  foremost  to  help,  and  their  min- 
isters have  led  all  the  rest.  They  may  not  be  alert  to  social  theory, 
but  they  know  what  to  do  when  somebody  is  in  trouble. 

—The  British  Weekly  says  that  the  preaching  of  Dr.  John  Douglas 
Adam  at  Christ  church,  London,  during  the  period  when  he  has 
occupied  that  pastorless  pulpit,  has  been  a  splendid  preparation  for 
the  new  pastor,  Dr.  Len  Broughton,  who  began  work  there  at  the 
middle  of  April.  The  attendance,  especially  at  evening  services,  has 
increased  remarkably  in  the  time  during  which  Dr.  Adam  has  been 
"locum  tenens."  Empty  pews,  it  appears,  have  not  been  unknown  in 
Christ  church  in  previous  months  under  another  supply,  but  the 
present  audience  built  up  by  Dr.  Adam's  preaching,  The  Weekly 
remarks,  "recalls  the  best  years  under  Dr.  Newman  Hall." 


— Joseph  Hocking,  the  English  novelist,  has  lately  been  traveling 
through  Ireland  intent  on  discovering  for  himself  whether  home 
rule  in  the  island  will  mean  Rome  rule,  as  most  Ulster  Presbyte- 
rians so  vehemently  avow.  Mr.  Hocking  acknowledges  that 
politically  he  is  a  Liberal,  but  insists  that  religiously  he  is  the  most 
thoroughgoing  of  Protestants  and  his  Protestantism  always  keeps 
ahead  of  his  Liberalism  a  long  way.  If  he  were  at  all  persuaded 
that  home  rule  threatens  disaster  or  even  disadvantage  to  north-of- 
Ireland  Protestants  he  would  make  no  bones  of  deserting  his  party 
and  plunging  in,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons,  to  fight  the  Irish  bill 
of  the  government  at  London.  But  his  judgment,  after  this  study, 
is  entirely  to  the  contrary — that,  in  point  of  fact,  home  rule  is  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  break  the  power  of  the  priests  in  the  Catholic 
section  of  Ireland  and  give  Protestantism  a  chance  in  the  island. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  Roman  Church  does  not  at  all  wish  to  see 
any  change  in  Ireland's  present  form  of  government.  The  priests 
now  have  absolute  control  over  6,000  common  schools,  and  Mr. 
Hocking  does  not  believe  that  any  Dublin  parliament  would  ever 
leave  the  Irish  school  system  in  that  shape.  He  anticipates  a  quick 
and  deep  party  cleavage  among  Irish  Nationalists  as  soon  as  they 
get  on  their  own  home  ground  with  their  own  home  issues  to  fight 
over.  And  in  that  situation  he  says  that  the  Protestant  members 
from  Ulster — when  Ulster  gets  out  of  its  present  mood  and  decides- 
to  elect  members — will  undoubtedly  hold  the  balance  of  power 
at  Dublin. 

— It  has  been  to  church  men  in  New  York  a  matter  of  regret  to- 
have  it  recently  pointed  out  that  the  American  Tract  Society  building- 
on  Nassau  street  had  unawares  become  the  principal  nucleus  in  the 
city  for  the  disreputable  business  of  loan  sharks,  who  in  every 
city  by  their  usuries  shamefully  oppress  the  poor.  It  appears  that 
the  building  was  in  the  charge  of  real  estate  agents  who  were  not 
on  guard  against  the  insidious  creeping  in  of  this  class  of  tenants. 
But  when  the  attention  of  the  tract  society  directors  was  called  to- 
the  bad  reputation  that  their  building  was  thus  getting  they  acted' 
vigorously  in  the  matter,  and  by  their  instructions  the  agents  refused 
to  renew  for  such  business  any  of  the  leases  expiring  on  May  i. 
On  that  date  all  "shark"  renters — more  than  a  dozen  all  together — 
were  thrust  out  into  the  street.  The  action  cuts  down  very  con- 
siderably the  income  of  the  society  for  its  religious  work,  but  the 
directors  have  rightly  judged  that  there  is  no  religious  work  so 
pressing  that  it  needs  to  be  done  with  revenues  even  indirectly  de- 
rived from  usury. 

— From  the  Presbytery  of  Bellefontaine  to  the  Louisville  As- 
sembly there  comes  up  an  overture  asking  to  have  the  latest  metrical 
version  of  the  psalms  included  in  the  official  hymnal  of  the  church. 
The  suggestion  should  have  explicit  attention;  it  should  not  be  left 
in  any  pigeonhole.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  include  all 
the  psalms  in  every  copy  of  the  hymnal,  but  there  should  certainly  be 
at  the  least  an  edition  including  them.  The  new  metrical  version 
was  prepared  by  an  interdenominational  committee  in  which  the 
"U.  S.  A."  Assembly  participated;  not  to  make  now  any  use  what- 
ever of  the  results  of  the  committee's  work  is  stultifying.  The 
presence  of  the  psalms  in  an  official  hymnbook,  too,  will  prove  to 
the  United  Presbyterians  that,  although  Presbyterians  are  unable 
to  admit  that  hymn  singing  is  wrong,  it  is  not  the  Presbyterian  wish 
at  all  to  crowd  out  the  use  of  psalms  in  worship. 

— The  article  by  Rev.  Richard  Roberts  of  London,  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  Continent  under  the  title  of  "Accounting  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  is  to  be  found  in  an  enlarged  and  expanded 
form  in  a  striking  new  book  from  the  pen  of  this  brilliant  young- 
London  preacher  which  is  just  appearing  in  this  country  entitled 
"The  Renascence  of  Faith."  The  stirring  verve  and  feeling  of  that 
article  runs  all  through  the  volume,  and  men  who  are  reading  it  say- 
it  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  books  of  recent  publication.  It 
seems  to  establish  well  that  this  brilliant  young  Welshman  in 
London  has  a  voice  destined  to  be  heard  afar  in  these  times.  The 
way  in  which  he  speaks  the  old  spiritual  verities  to  the  modern  man 
in  the  modern  man's  own  language,  has  about  it  an  inescapable 
quality  which  is  both  logic  and  more  than  logic. 

- — The  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  closed  a  remark- 
ably fine  year.  The  receipts  run  far  higher  than  for  any  one  year 
before  except  when  special  effort  was  made  some  time  since  to 
provide  for  an  accumulated  debt.  In  the  report  of  income  there  is 
for  the  first  time  introduced  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  re- 
ceipts for  current  work  on  the  one  hand  and  permanent  funds  on  the 
other.  Also,  a  distinction  is  shown  between  home  missions,  strictly 
so  called,  and  freedmen's  missions.  The  total  of  current  giving  for 
home  mission  enterprises  amounts  to  $512,000.  Besides  this,  nearly 
$84,000  has  been  given  for  freedmen,  and  in  the  two  departments 
almost  $40,000  more  has  been  added  to  permanent  funds. 
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DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


The  School 
of  the 
Holy  Spirit 


H" 


E  SHALL  TEACH  you  all  things."  To 
whom  is  the  Lord  speaking?     He  is 
speaking  to  raw,  inexperienced,  untrained, 
unlearned  men.  They  are  men  without  advantage, 
many  of  them  drawn  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
fisherman's  life,  and  they  are  face  to  face  with  a 
mission  of  exacting  publicity.    They  are  silent 
men  called  to  pubHc  speech,  retiring  men  ap- 
pointed to  public  service.    Their  work  is  to  apprehend  the  secrets 
of  their  Lord  and  proclaim  them  to  an  indifferent  or  hostile  world. 
And  they  are  daunted  by  the  mission  and  they  shrink  from  the  task. 

And  now  to  the  word  of  commission  the  Lord  adds  the  word  of 
promise.  They  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  mighty  Ally,  who  in  all 
the  rough,  windy,  winding  road  will  be  an  intimate  Comrade  and 
an  inseparable  Friend.  This  mystic  Companion  will  compensate  for 
all  their  lack  of  privilege  and  experience.  He  will  awaken  sleeping 
faculty.  He  will  sharpen  dull  perceptions.  He  will  endow  them 
with  the  gift  of  vision.  He  will  glorify  their  power  of  expression 
and  he  will  make  their  words  mighty  with  spirit  and  with  life. 
They  are  confronted  with  a  tremendous  task,  but  their  unseen  Ally 
will  bring  them  resources  which  are  more  than  adequate  to  its 
triumphant  achievement. 

Lessons  That  Answer  AH  Life's  Perplexities 

Now  this  old  world  promise  has  vital  concern  with  our  own  day's 
work.  We  often  find  ourselves  in  new  and  changing  conditions. 
We  look  into  the  face  of  novel  circumstances  and  we  are  confronted 
with  unfamiliar  work.  In  personal  and  in  common  life  we  are 
called  to  a  mission,  and  we  are  intrusted  with  a  message,  and  we 
are  commanded  to  a  task,  and  often  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it,  and  we  are  fearful  and  confused.  Perhaps  we 
are  confronting  the  task  and  forgetting  the  promise.  Perhaps  we 
are  going  out  on  our  own  charges  heedless  of  the  boundless  treasure 
that  is  ours.  The  Ally  is  ours  as  well  as  the  duty;  the  great  Com- 
panion is  ours  as  well  as  the  difficult  road. 

"He  shall  teach  you  all  things."  The  words  are  suggestive  of  a 
school  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  pupils  in  the  school.  The  promise 
is  significant  of  a  process  of  spiritual  training.  It  is  well  to  em- 
phasize the  truth  that  the  disciple  is  not  taken  into  a  wizard's 
chamber  and  endowed  at  once  with  mature  strength.  He  is  taken 
into  a  school  and  submitted  to  the  slow  processes  of  discipline  and 
growth.  The  spiritual  lesson  is  given  as  our  circumstances  neces- 
sitate. The  lesson  that  I  shall  need  ten  years  hence  is  not  given  to 
me  today.  That  particular  lesson  will  come  later  in  one  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  school.  The  light  I  shall  require  when  I  am  50 
years  old  is  not  given  while  I  am  still  in  my  teens.  This  great 
Teacher  will  not  place  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  The  Teacher 
knows  his  scholars  and  the  light  is  given  for  the  immediate  need. 

Sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  new  lessons.  ''He  will  teach 
you  all  things."  What  would  that  mean  to  these  first  disciples?  It 
would  mean  that  the  Teacher  would  give  them  insight  into  their 
new  circumstances.  He  would  impart  to  them  God's  mind  about 
the  apparently  roadless  district  they  had  to  traverse.  "A  highway 
shall  be  there  and  a  way."  In  the  confusing  wilderness  of  their 
circumstances  they  should  know  something  of  the  thought  of  God. 
And  all  this  ministry  is  offered  to  the  disciples  of  our  own  day.  The 
Holy  Spirit  will  give  us  insight  into  unfamiliar  conditions.  We 
shall  discern  God's  roads  across  the  waste.  In  our  own  personal 
life,  when  our  affairs  stretch  before  us  like  a  pathless  moor,  he  will 
reveal  himself  to  us  as  "the  way."  And  in  our  common  life,  amid 
all  the  social  chaos  and  welter  of  our  time,  amid  all  the  unmapped, 
untraversed  realms,  he  will  teach  us  "the  ways  of  the  Lord." 

The  Counsel  of  Christ  and  the  Memory  of  His  Words 

And  how  will  the  Holy  Spirit  give  his  teaching?  How  will  he 
impart  this  insight  into  confused  surroundings?  How  will  he  give 
this  revelation  of  the  new  duty  and  the  fresh  occasion?  He  will 
do  it  by  refining  our  sympathies  and  by  making  them  more  appre- 
hensive and  responsive.  And  he  will  do  it  by  the  guidance  of  our 
mental  processes,  by  ministering  to  perception  and  observation  and 
judgment.  And  he  will  do  it  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  certain 
type  of  mental  habit.  He  will  so  continually  counsel  and  con- 
strain us  that  we  shall  come  to  have  "the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  what 
was  first  deliberative  shall  thus  become  instinctive.  We  shall  "catch 
the  way  of  God." 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  only  teach  new  lessons ;  he  will  recall 


old  ones.  "He  shall  bring  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you."  That  is  the  way  I  shall  recover  the  lost  lesson. 
He  will  take  the  harvest  of  yesterday's  experiences  which  we  have 
forgotten,  and  he  will  bring  it  into  our  present  affairs.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  ministry  to  the  faulty  memory.  We  can  easily  imagine  what 
this  ministry  would  mean  to  the  early  disciples.  The  Holy  Spirit 
would  recall  to  their  remembrance  what  Jesus  had  said  to  them  in 
words.  The  Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  but  at  the  time  when  he 
spoke  his  words  had  no  depth  of  significance.  And  now  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  bring  them  back  to  mind  and  they  would  blaze  like 
lamps.   "They  remembered  how  that  the  Lord  had  said   .   .  ." 

Beautiful  is  this  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the  concerns  of  our 
personal  life.  We  sometimes  pass  into  strangely  new  experiences 
with  an  unillumined  mind,  and  then  some  forgotten  word  of  the 
Lord  leaps  into  recognition  and  we  know  his  will.  The  recovered 
word  may  make  us  sad.  "Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  Or  the  remembered  word 
may  make  us  glad  and  exuberant.  There  are  revived  remembrances 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  which  filled  those  persecuted 
heralds  with  ecstatic  joy.  And  so  it  is  in  the  lives  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord.  The  Holy  Spirit  ministers  to  the  faulty  re- 
membrance, and  in  the  recovery  of  forgotten  words  we  find  our 
warnings  and  consolations. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  would  also  restore  to  their  remembrance 
what  the  Lord  had  said  to  them  in  works.  "Do  ye  not  remember 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves?"  It  was  a  forgotten  providence.  They 
had  forgotten  the  miracle  of  yesterday.  And  this  is  the  way  the 
Comforter  helps  us  along  the  road.  He  will  recall  yesterday's 
miracle  in  the  hour  of  our  present  necessity.  He  will  remind  us  how 
we  got  over  another  difficulty,  how  we  were  lifted  out  of  the  pit, 
how  we  escaped  from  the  insidious  snare,  how  we  weathered  the 
fierce  and  terrible  tempest,  how  we  mastered  the  problem  and 
triumphed,  how  we  won  a  trophy  for  the  Lord  on  a  somev/hat  similar 
field.  He  will  recall  to  our  memories  "his  love  in  time  past."  And 
in  that  inspiration  our  confidence  will  be  restored.      J.  H.  Jowett. 

That  Three  Million  Deficit 

BY  J.  T.  HENDERSON 

FREQUENT  reference  has  been  made  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  Men  and  Religion  campaigns  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Amer- 
ica 3,000,000  men  and  boys  are  needed  to  equal  the  number  of 
women  and  girls.  After  this  had  been  mentioned  in  an  ad- 
dress at  one  of  our  brotherhood  meetings,  I  was  followed  by 
a  railway  layman  who  said  in  substance  that  he  was  decidedly  weary 
of  hearing  this  fact  stated,  especially  because  of  the  inference 
usually  drawn  from  it — viz.,  that  the  men  stayed  away  from  the 
churches  because  of  indifference  and  worldliness.  He  denied  the 
inference.  The  cause  of  the  masculine  shrinkage,  he  declared,  was 
not  so  much  indifference  and  irreligion  as  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions that  compel  so  many  men  to  labor  seven  days  in  the  week. 
He  ventured  the  statement  that  every  Sabbath  on  this  continent 
there  were  3,000,000  more  men  than  women  engaged  in  work  that 
prevented  their  attendance  at  church.  For  twenty-seven  years  his 
own  work  had  been  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
church,  and  only  in  recent  years  had  his  work  changed,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  worship. 

Perhaps  this  cause  has  not  been  given  the  prominence  it  deserves 
in  our  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  masculine  church 
activity.  This  is  a  bit  of  social  service  in  which  brotherhoods  need 
to  stir  themselves  in  their  communities. 


— "A  novice"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  derogatory  epithet.  One 
must,  however,  be  a  novice  before  one  can  be  an  expert.  And  in 
things  that  are  good,  to  be  a  novice  is  better  than  to  be  a  nothing. 

— Real  self-denial  is  marked  by  interest  in  others  for  their  sake 
with  no  thought  of  reward,  by  interest  in  self  for  Christ's  sake 
alone,  and  by  love  for  God  because  he  is  what  he  is,  God. 

— A  Sunday  sermon  transmuted  into  Monday  manhood  is  the 
want — no,  the  need — of  the  world.  We  are  too  prone  to  toss  sermon 
and  Sunday  paper  into  the  waste  basket  together. 

— Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  selfishness  were  the  supreme  sin.  It 
is  surely  the  soil  in  which  the  root  of  all  evil  develops  its  noxious 
growth. 
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MEETING  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHURCH 


A  New  Emphasis  for  the  Young  People 

BY    EDGAR    W  H I T  A  K  E  R  WORK 


PROBABLY  THREE  out  of  four  pastors  are  anxious  about 
their  young  people's  work.  It  is  not  progressing.  It  is  going 
round  and  round  "in  a  little  peck  measure  of  itself."  Many 
bright  young  people  find  the  average  young  people's  society  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Its  objective  is  not  well  defined.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  Bible  reading  of  a  certain  kind,  and  much  prayer  and  testi- 
mony. Yet  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  young  Christians 
are  really  getting  the  material  of  a  solid  and  constructive  growth. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  mistake  in  young  people's  work 
has  been  in  calling  for  too  much  expression,  without  a  corresponding 
amount  of  impression.  It  is  easy  to  lose  the  balance  of  parts  be- 
tween expression  and  impression.  Harmonious  results  are  obtained 
from  the  wise  linking  together  of  these  two  methods  of  work, 
where  care  is  taken  to  create  in  the  mind  a  background  of  knowl- 
edge, and  where  equal  care  is  taken  to  lead  the  heart  forth  in  the 
testimonies  of  speech  and  service. 

Need  of  Impression  as  Well  as  of  Expression 

The  church  has  today  a  large  body  of  awakened  young  people  who 
have  been  trained  for  the  most  part  under  the  tutelage  of  the  law  of 
expression.  The  problem  now  is  to  provide  more  amply  for  the  co- 
ordinate law  of  impression.  Translated  into  one  word  this  means 
education  or  training,  the  process  of  the  infilling  of  the  sources. 
The  task  is  not  easy,  the  transition  in  fact  may  become  perilous. 
The  difficulties  are  numerous.  To  turn  the  young  people's  societies 
into  theological  classes  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  It  might  be 
withering  in  its  effect.  Nevertheless  the  present  haphazard  methods 
of  religious  training  require  mending  as  quickly  as  possible.  There 
is  in  fact  no  constructive  educational  ideal  in  the  church.  Our 
young  people  need  real  enrichment  and  strengthening.  They  need 
deliverance  from  routine  and  montony  in  their  societies.  They  need 
stimulus  for  thought.  They  need  to  be  trained  to  know  as  well  as 
to  do.  They  need  something  worth  while  to  enlist  their  energy,  and 
to  fascinate  their  interest. 

For  several  years  an  experiment  in  educational  work  for  young 
people  has  been  carried  on  in  the  young  people's  society  of  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church.  New  York  City,  in  which  an  effort  has  been 
made,  in  part  successful,  to  meet  these  conditions.  This  article  is 
written  by  the  kind  request  of  The  Continent  to  answer  inquiries 
which  have  come  from  different  directions. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  situation  confronted,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  a  young  people's  society  that  had  reached  apparently 
the  stage  of  exhaustion  and  was  going  round  and  round  in  its 
beaten  track  after  an  aimless  and  hapless  fashion.  The  first  element 
of  the  problem  was  to  conserve  the  best  things  of  the  past,  and 
in  no  way  to  hurt  or  trammel  the  free  energies  already  developed 
by  the  activities  of  the  prayer  meeting  center.  The  second  element 
in  the  problem  was  to  furnish  a  new  source  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, an  ideal  about  which  a  constructive  work  of  training 
could  be  built  for  the  young  life  of  the  church. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  abandon  frankly  every  effort  at  com- 
pulsory attendance.  The  next  step  was  to  lift  the  young  people's 
prayer  meeting  held  on  Sunday  evening  to  a  higher  level  by  declaring 
it  to  be  more  than  ever  an  important  function  of  the  church.  From 
a  given  time  we  began  to  refer  to  it  in  all  the  notices  as  a  devotional 
service  of  the  church  held  for  young  and  old,  and  conducted  by 
the  young  people  of  the  church,  even  as  the  service  on  Wednesday 
evening  is  a  devotional  service  for  old  and  young  conducted  by  the 
pastor  and  other  leaders  of  the  church.  In  both  instances  the  over- 
sight of  the  pastor  was  affirmed.  This  change  of  emphasis  was 
found  to  be  in  itself  a  strategic  step.  It  helped  appreciably  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  segregation  on  the  part  of  the  young  people. 
It  also  drew  the  sympathy  of  older  people  about  the  young  people's 
work,  while  care  was  taken  in  every  way  to  conserve  the  leadership 
and  initiative  of  the  young  people  themselves. 

The  real  question  remained,  however— the  setting  up  of  an  educa- 
tional process  which  would  furnish  training  to  this  group  of  young 
persons  in  the  content  of  religious  fact  and  experience.  With  this 
question  in  mind  the  pastor  sat  down  to  prepare  a  constitution 
for  a  young  people's  society.*  It  is  of  ordinary  length.  It  provides 
for  the  usual  officers,  and  for  some  of  the  usual  committees.  How- 


ever, it  was  thought  best  to  use  a  new  terminology.  The  old  names 
are  much  worn.  The  executive  committee  becomes  the  cabinet,  while 
the  committees  also  receive  new  names.  Even  so  slight  a  change 
has  proved  helpful.  Instead  of  a  pledge  the  members  subscribe 
to  a  membership  declaration,  the  language  of  which  is  "I  declare  it 
to  be  my  purpose,"  etc. 

Emphasis  Placed  on  Christian  Training 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  society  is  its  effort  to  do 
definite  educational  work,  or  work  in  Christian  training.  Horace 
Bushnell's  term  was  "Christian  nurture."  Four  lines  of  work  are 
marked  out:  (i)  Bible  study,  including  definite  study  of  the  Bible 
itself,  as  well  as  of  other  books  containing  information  about  the 
Bible.  (2)  Personal  work,  including  studies  in  the  Bible  and  in 
other  books,  of  methods  of  personal  work  and  the  winning  of  souls 
to  Christ.  (3)  Missionary  work,  including  studies  in  the  work  of 
missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in  denominational  mis- 
sions. (4)  Church  education,  including  studies  in  church  life  and 
work,  church  history  and  government.  This  outline  is  fairly  compre- 
hensive of  the  entire  field  of  Christian  life  and  activity.  It  is  ap- 
parent, too,  that  the  terms  are  elastic.  Each  of  the  fields  of  study 
is  capable  of  great  variety  of  theme  and  treatment.  This  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  plan.  Except  it 
were  with  the  dullest  kind  of  treatment,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
grow  stereotyped  and  fastened  in  routine  under  this  regime.  New 
interests  start  up  with  these  subjects  on  every  hand.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  has  been  that  of  church  history,  leading 
up  to  our  denominational  story. 

The  next  step  was  to  divide  the  society  into  sections,  each  section 
representing  one  of  these  lines  of  instruction,  and  to  secure  a 
leader  for  each  section.  The  latter  task  has  not  been  so  great  as 
might  be  expected.  Our  churches  are  full  of  unused  talents.  The 
society  itself  has  furnished  some  leaders.  Others  have  come  from 
the  congregation — professional  men  and  others — who  have  been 
glad  to  render  the  service.  The  pastor  and  the  assistant  also  have 
taken  their  share  of  the  work. 

The  sections  meet  on  alternate  Sabbath  evenings  with  their  leaders 
in  separate  rooms  of  the  chapel.  At  the  close  of  the  forty  minute 
period  of  study  the  entire  society  comes  together  for  a  ten  minute 
praise  service  preceding  the  evening  service.  The  other  Sabbath 
evenings  are  given  to  the  prayer  meeting,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  except  that  there  is  no  pledged  participation.  The 
attendance  is  quite  beyond  the  mark  of  the  former  times  at  the 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  section  evenings  are  quite  the  most  popular 
part  of  the  work.  The  members  are  permitted  usually  to  choose 
the  section  and  topic  they  desire,  although  the  sections  are  equalized 
as  far  as  possible.  The  educational  period  lasts  six  months,  from 
November  to  May,  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  On  the  ist 
of  February  the  sections  change,  the  members  of  one  section  passing 
into  another  section.  Rallies  are  held  and  occasionally  the  society 
undertakes  public  reviews  of  its  topics.  Provision  is  made  also  for 
occasional  stimulating  lectures  on  subjects  bearing  upon  the  work. 

Variety  in  Studies  Keeps  Interest  Fresh 

It  will  be  seen  that  emphasis  is  put  upon  variety.   The  prayer 

meeting  idea  is  not  lost,  but  the  idea  of  training  is  also  brought  to 
the  front.  For  one  semester  an  attorney  of  the  congregation  con- 
ducted a  course  in  the  study  of  the  reformation,  beginning  with  the 
Waldenses  and  extending  to  the  Huguenots.  Studies  in  the  Bible 
have  included  instruction  in  selected  books  and  passages,  together 
with  studies  in  New  Testament  times  and  additional  courses  in 
Bible  versions.  Missionary  studies  have  been  carried  on  regularly, 
either  by  the  use  of  a  text  or  by  means  of  selected  topics.  An 
interesting  course  was  given  on  immigration  and  another  on  applied 
Christianity,  including  civic  betterment,  delinquent  classes,  etc.  A 
course  in  Christian  biography,  a  course  in  "The  Religious  Lessons 
of  the  Great  Masterpieces"  and  a  course  in  "Landmarks  of  the  Old 
Testament"  were  added  to  the  others,  together  with  a  course  in 
book  reviews,  in  which  the  leader  reviewed  conversationally  certain 
of  the  notable  religious  books  of  the  day.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end 
of  interesting  material  at  hand,  all  related  more  or  less  definitely 
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to  the  four  divisions  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

There  have  been  problems  enough — this  goes  without  saying. 
Some  losses  have  been  suffered  in  making  such  a  transition — as, 
for  example,  in  giving  up  the  pledge.  The  gains  have  been  very 
positive.  The  young  people  themselves  are  enthusiastic.  They  feel 
that  they  are  gaining  something.  The  prayer  meeting  center  is  not 
sacrificed,  but  a  new  center  of  interest  and  activity  is  created  in  the 
sections,  in  which  much  valuable  information  is  gained  and  much 
inspiration  to  service.  The  experiment  is  not  final,  but  it  has  a  deep 
interest  for  those  engaged  in  it. 

*Copics  of  the  model  constitution  of  the  society  may  be  had  by  addressing  William  Harron.  45 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  inclosing  10  cents  per  copy. 

The  Pastor:  Clerk  or  Manager? 

BY  R.  S.  GREEN 

JONES  AND  SMITH  were  merchants  in  the  same  city.  As 
boys  they  had  played  and  studied  together,  and  had  graduated 
as  classmates  at  the  same  college.  Knowing  them  well,  one 
would  have  predicted  an  equally  successful  career,  but  the  prediction 
would  have  miscarried.  While  Jones  was  forging  rapidly  to  the 
front  Smith  was  lagging  woefully  in  the  rear,  scarcely  able  to  make 
ends  meet,  in  fact,  often  closing  the  year  with  a  deficit.  He  econ- 
omized wherever  possible,  cut  down  on  his  clerk  hire,  did  his  own 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping  and  worked  hours  overtime.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  His  overtaxed  body  and  brain  began  to  show  painful 
signs  of  strain.  His  days  were  full  of  worry  and  his  nights  of  dis- 
mal dreams. 

At  this  juncture  a  friend  suggested  the  calling  in  of  a  business 
expert  to  study  the  situation,  discover  what  was  lacking,  and  point 
out  the  way  to  success.  After  considerable  hesitation,  due  to  the 
expense  involved,  the  suggestion  was  adopted.  The  expert  came. 
The  examination  was  thorough.  The  conclusion  reached  astonished 
no  one  more  than  Smith  himself. 

For  it  was  found  that  the  trouble  lay  wholly  in  Smith — not  in  his 
business  principles  or  system  or  methods,  except  in  one  particular. 
He  had  taken  altogether  too  many  details  upon  himself.  He  had 
given  his  valuable  time — that  of  the  head  of  the  business — to  doing 
routine  work  of  a  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  and  employee.  In 
other  words,  he  had  been  a  clerk  instead  of  a  general  manager.  He 
had  tired  himself  with  clerical  duties  and  thus  unfitted  himself  for 
managerial  duties.  He  had  left  no  time  for  the  study  of  great 
underlying  and  outlying  conditions,  no  opportunity  for  broad  plan- 
ning, no  leisure  for  the  careful  adaptation  of  wise  means  to  de- 
sired ends. 

"Success,"  the  expert  said,  "never  spends  $5  of  time  on  a  50  cent 
job."  And  that  was  just  what  Smith  had  been  doing.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  business  had  had  no  real  manager.  There  was  no 
efficiency,  no  push,  no  vitality  in  it  or  in  him.  The  books  were  well 
kept,  but  the  policy  of  the  business  lacked  breadth  and  energy. 


Smith  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  point  and  revise  his  methods. 
He  became  manager  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  took  time 
for  the  study  of  trade  journals.  He  familiarized  himself  with  busi- 
ness conditions,  local  and  general.  He  formed  plans  and  considered 
and  directed  the  proper  means  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
result  was  an  enlarged  business,  a  growing  profit,  an  increasingly 
competent  manager,  a  broader  and  manlier  Smith. 

Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  churches  and  ministers? 
The  pastor  is  in  the  position  of  a  manager.  He  is  called  to  the 
leadership  of  a  church  whose  activities  touch,  or  should  touch,  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located  in  almost  countless  ways,  social, 
intellectual,  ethical  and  spiritual.  It  has,  too,  its  business  and 
benevolent  sides.  Much  of  its  work  is  detail — important,  but  still 
clerical.  Membership  and  congregational  rolls  are  to  be  prepared, 
calling  and  special  lists  to  be  made  out,  letters  to  be  written,  cir- 
culars to  be  sent  out,  envelopes  to  be  addressed,  cards  to  be  in- 
dexed and  catalogued  (a  card  not  only  for  every  family  in  the  con- 
gregation, but  for  every  nonchurch-goer  in  the  parish),  a  hundred 
and  one  things  to  do,  well  within  the  capability  of  a  stenographer 
or  clerk.  Why  should  the  valuable  time  of  a  leader  be  given  to  such 
details,  and  his  strength  exhausted  upon  them?  Why  should  not  a 
clerk  do  this  work  and  leave  the  leader  free  to  lead?  How  can 
he  keep  abreast  the  great  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  master  the 
conditions  of  a  parish  and  plan  for  its  uplift,  build  up  his  con- 
gregation into  a  strong  spiritual  life,  direct  the  activities  of  his 
young  people  into  proper  channels,  meet  the  natural  and  proper  calls 
of  the  outside  world — in  short,  be  a  leader  and  manager,  and  yet 
spend  the  major  part  of  his  time  in  doing  merely  clerical  work? 

The  writer  knows  of  a  church — and  a  small  one,  too — where  the 
pastor  is  furnished  for  four  hours  daily  with  a  stenographer,  upon 
whose  capable  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  these  many 
clerical  duties.  This  church  started  with  only  a  few  members  in  a 
suburban  district.  For  several  years  it  had  a  hand-to-mouth 
struggle,  something  like  the  business  of  friend  Smith,  just  described. 
An  expert  stepped  in,  in  this  case  none  other  than  the  wife  of  the 
pastor.  She  analyzed  the  situation  and  put  her  finger  on  the  exact 
trouble.  Her  husband  was  spending  his  time  and  strength  on 
clerical  work.  Through  her  efforts  one  item  in  the  yearly  expense 
budget  of  the  church  now  reads  "pastor's  stenographer,"  and  as 
a  consequence  the  church  has  a  manager  who  manages,  and  a  leader 
who  leads.  And  what  is  the  result?  A  congregation  which  has 
outgrown  its  old  quarters  and  is  building  a  $60,000  edifice. 

Now,  Mr.  Trustee,  suppose  we  get  right  down  to  business. 
Would  you  put  one  of  your  high  priced  men  on  the  work  of  the 
office  boy?  Is  it  economy  to  set  a  $50  man  at  a  $10  job?  You  would 
be  astonished  if  you  knew  what  an  amount  of  $10  work  your  pastor 
is  obliged  to  do.  Why  not  relieve  him  of  it  and  let  him  spend  his 
time  and  energy  in  doing  $50  work? 

This  question  in  religious  economics  deserves  the  consideration  of 
all  who  believe  that  efficiency  in  church  is  as  desirable  as  in  business. 


Getting  Newspaper  Publicity 

BY  GEORGE  WESLEY  BENN 


CLARENCE  G.  HICKS  made  a  valuable  suggestion  at  the 
Men  and  Religion  conference  at  Silver  Bay  last  summer 
when  he  said  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  get  the 
facts  with  reference  to  the  movement  into  the  newspapers.  Pam- 
phlets and  folders  have  been  issued  by  the  score,  but  printed  matter 
in  that  form  is  never  certain  to  be  read.  We  have  such  a  flood  of 
it  today  that  the  average  busy  man  tosses  it  into  the  waste  basket 
or  puts  it  away  for  future  reference — which  means  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  it  will  not  be  read  at  all.  But  what  is  in  the  news- 
papers is  read  today;  at  least  it  is  glanced  over  by  the  hustling 
American.  And  he  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  measuring  things 
pretty  much  by  the  space  they  command  in  the  public  press.  If  a 
matter  is  brought  before  his  eyes  continually  he  thinks  it  must 
amount  to  something,  and  governs  himself  accordingly. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  religious  world  of  America  has  not 
thoroughly  awakened  to  this  fact.  The  children  of  light  have  not 
shown  themselves  as  wise  in  this  respect  as  the  children  of  this 
world.  Athletics  and  sports  of  all  kinds  command  much  space; 
murders  and  thefts  are  always  "played  up";  but  religious  news  is 
generally  regarded  as  too  dry  or  uninteresting,  and  so  the  march  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  recorded  in  the  daily  press  as  it  ought 
to  be.  And  the  point  that  the  most  of  us  miss  is  that  the  Christian 
workers  are  as  much  or  more  responsible  for  this  than  the  news- 
paper men  whom  we  blame. 


In  one  city  lately,  a  center  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement, 
a  state  of  misunderstanding  or  almost  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  press  and  the  church  forces  has  been  changed  into  a  condition 
of  friendship  and  of  hearty  cooperation.  The  ways  by  which  this 
has  been  done  will  be  described,  and  the  principles  stated  which  in 
the  light  of  experience  should  govern  us  in  our  endeavors  to  secure 
a  fair  amount  of  publicity  for  the  things  that  are  being  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

i^i  ip  ^  Hp 

We  should  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  men  who  control 
the  policy  of  the  newspapers,  and  with  those  who  report  the  news. 
This  is  easy  in  smaller  cities;  it  is  not  so  difficult  even  in  the  largest 
of  our  centers,  where  managing  editors  and  city  editors  work  under 
great  pressure.  Newspaper  men  are  human;  they  Hke  to  meet  the 
men  who  are  doing  things.  They  are  courteous;  ready  to  give  an 
audience  and  attention  to  those  who  have  something  to  say,  and 
who  speak  to  the  point.  It  is  part  of  their  business  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  developments  of  any  importance.  With  one  daily  news- 
paper, for  instance,  we  have  had  this  typical  experience.  A  short 
interview  was  sought  with  the  city  editor,  and  he  was  asked  to 
send  reporters  to  the  first  meeting  of  a  committee  of  one  hundred. 
He  complied,  and  thus  the  news  value  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  was  established,  and  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
movement  was  given  in  the  reports  of  the  introductory  speeches 
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that  were  made.  The  reporters  were  cordially  welcomed,  given  a 
supply  of  the  literature  from  headquarters,  and  asked  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  it.  By  this  time  the  general  manager  had  his 
attention  attracted,  and  an  interview  was  arranged  with  him.  He 
was  known  to  be  specially  interested  in  social  service,  and  so  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  went  with  the  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee.  The  interview  proved  to  be  so  interesting  for  both 
sides  that  it  lasted  over  an  hour.  The  general  manager  promised 
to  give  all  the  space  and  all  the  assistance  to  the  movement  that 
could  be  reasonably  asked.  He  welcomed  the  suggestion  that  the 
social  service  chairman  should  write  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
paper.  He  agreed  to  publish  some  of  the  studies  in  the  "Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom,"  by  Josiah  Strong,  if  consent  to  waive  the  copy- 
right was  secured.  His  courtesy  moved  the  publicity  chairman  to 
make  two  other  requests,  viz.,  that  the  paper  should  publish  a  reli- 
gious editorial  every  week,  as  many  do,  and  that  brief  reports  of 
some  of  the  sermons  preached  on  Sunday  should  appear  in  Mon- 
day's paper.  Both  requests  were  granted  immediately.  To  what 
extent  the  matter  of  friendly  cooperation  enters  in  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  general  manager  in  his  turn  asked  the  publicity  chair- 
man to  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the  paper  for  what  had  been 
done,  to  be  shown  to  the  members  of  the  newspaper  staff,  in  order 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  in  their  work !  And  all  this  has  oc- 
curred not  in  connection  with  a  small  paper  of  little  importance 
but  with  a  journal  that  is  admirably  managed,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  United  States. 

In  another  instance  in  one  city,  where  the  attitude  of  the  editor 
and  his  paper  has  been  by  no  means  overfriendly  to  religion  and  to 
religious  aims,  a  way  of  access  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  same 
editor  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  that  there  was  on  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  a  member  who  knew  his  father  in  another 
state.  An  interview  between  these  gentlemen  brought  about  a  like 
result.  So  the  same  element  of  friendly  relationship  enters  in,  and 
should  be  the  basis  of  publicity  work  wherever  possible. 

^-  ^.  ^  it: 

We  should  give  the  newspaper  men  something  worth  while  to 
publish.  There  is  the  mistake  many  persons  who  desire  newspaper 
publicity  make.  They  have  not  learned  what  is  really  "news,"  and 
so  the  material  they  furnish  is  faulty.  Sometimes  the  facts  presented 
are  not  the  best  to  be  published ;  sometimes  these  facts  are  not  pre- 
sented in  a  taking  way.  Remember,  newspapers  are  not  church  pub- 
lications, and  they  are  not  the  place  for  setting  forth  of  theological 
disquisitions.  Newspaper  men  work  under  the  constant  necessity 
of  making  their  writing  easy  to  be  read.  The  average  American 
doesn't  care  for  weighty  things  in  his  paper.  He  glances  over  the 
headlines,  and  then  if  interested  reads  the  article.  And  so  even 
those  journalists  who  resist  the  temptation  to  be  sensational  must 
make  their  writings  as  attractive  as  they  can. 

Now  this  doesn't  mean  that  we  can't  get  in  the  press  the  things 
we  want  printed.  It  means  rather  that  we  must  plan  to  present 
these  things  in  the  most  attractive  and  readable  way.  It  means 
that  we  must  consider  what  facts  are  most  likely  to  have  a  news 
value  for  the  paper  in  which  we  want  them  printed.  It  means  that 
we  must  learn  to  meet  the  newspaper  men  half  way,  and  to  be 


considerate  of  their  viewpoint.  I  know  of  one  chairman  of  a  Men 
and  Religion  committee,  for  instance,  who  was  somewhat  surprised 
and  chagrined  because  a  typewritten  statement  of  his  was  changed 
before  publication.  And  yet  he  had  violated  in  his  first  sentence 
a  law  of  good  reporting;  i.  e.,  that  there  should  be  a  general  state- 
ment or  summary  in  this  first  sentence  of  what  is  to  follow  in  the 
article.  And  the  manuscript  he  had  prepared  was  also  not  in  good 
newspaper  form. 

We  are  asking  of  newspapers  their  most  valuable  possession  when 
we  ask  of  them  space.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  of  us,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  try  to  m.ake  our  material  for  publication  as 
readable  as  possible.  And  when  we  show  ourselves  ready  to  meet 
them  half  way  we  will  find  that  they  are  usually  willing  to  come 
more  than  the  other  half  to  meet  us. 

We  should  be  quick  to  embrace  opportunities  to  secure  helpful 
publicity.  Recently  objection  was  made  by  some  clergymen  of  my 
acquaintance  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  newspaper  was  printing  so 
many  reports  of  sermons  by  a  certain  minister  not  of  an  evan- 
gelical faith.  Rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  reason  why  this  gentle- 
man was  securing  valuable  space.  It  was  charged  that  the  people 
of  his  church  were  paying  for  the  publication  of  the  discourses.  I 
made  bold  to  ask  the  general  manager  as  to  the  reason.  Naturally 
he  was  indignant  about  the  suspicions  in  circulation.  "That  minister 
secures  so  much  space,"  he  said,  "simply  because  he  is  an  old  news- 
paper man  himself  and  knows  the  ropes.  He  knows  how  to  get  his 
stuff  in."  And  there  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  Those  who  want 
publicity  must  go  after  it  in  the  right  way.  One  does  not  have  to 
lay  aside  proper  dignity  or  self-respect  to  do  so ;  he  will  only  hurt 
his  cause  if  he  does.  He  does  not  have  to  be  full  of  "gall"  or 
"nerve";  he  must  simply  be  active,  energetic  and  skillful. 

A  religious  newspaper  of  high  standing  recently  had  this  wise 
editorial :  "A  correspondent  has  written  us  recently  expressing 
regret  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  make  greater  use  of  the 
opportunities  offered  them  by  the  country  newspapers.  These  papers 
usually  have  a  circulation  of  from  1,000  to  4,000,  and  the  editors  will 
generally  be  found  willing  to  use  articles  for  publication  by  local 
ministers.  Through  this  medium  pastors  may  reach  a  larger  number 
of  people  than  they  reach  through  the  pulpit.  The  editors  of  county 
papers  are  always  glad  to  publish  items  of  religious  news  of  a 
general  nature,  as  well  as  of  local  interest.  Often  an  extract  from 
a  sermon  on  some  timely  theme  will  be  very  acceptable  to  these 
papers  for  publication.  Of  course  all  controversies  should  be 
avoided,  but  plain,  practical,  religious  truth  may  be  incorporated 
in  a  brief  article  that  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  large 
numbers  of  people.  Here  is  a  field  of  usefulness  that  our  ministers 
have  not  used  as  they  might." 

"A  field  of  usefulness"  that  we  have  not  used  as  we  might ;  that 
is  true  not  only  of  the  particular  matter  referred  to  in  the  editorial 
— and  that  is  a  truth  of  great  importance — but  is  true  of  the  whole 
field  of  religious  publicity.  There  is  a  vast  kingdom  to  be  possessed 
for  our  Master  here.  One  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  was  to  help  to  arouse  the  Christian 
world  of  America  to  this  opportunity. 


No  Place  in  Country  for  Preacher  Takeiteasy 

BY    J.    R.  LAWRENCE 


THE  COUNTRY  church  problem  is  usually  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  and  kept  there,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Take- 
iteasy. The  men  who  are  constantly  calling  out  that  iheir 
fields  are  unproductive  are  like  the  farmers  who  claim  that  certain 
of  their  fields  won't  raise  beans.  The  only  reason  in  either  case  is 
that  their  respective  fields  have  never  been  worked.  I  never  knew 
any  field  to  give  results  until  it  had  been  adequately  worked. 

To  illustrate :  Take  the  scattered  population  problem  of  the  rural 
church.  Most  of  the  country  ministers  are  content,  on  such  a  field, 
to  hold  a  preaching  service  in  the  church  in  the  morning  with  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty.  In  the  evening  an  Endeavor  service 
is  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five,  half  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  morning  service.  Thus  the  minister  is  able 
to  reach,  on  an  average,  sixty  people  each  Sabbath  day.  The  writer 
would  suggest  that  such  pastors  try  the  plan  which  has  been 
worked  out  successfully  in  many  a  parish  of  holding  three  preach- 
ing services  each  Sabbath,  one  in  the  morning  in  the  church,  one  in 
the  afternoon  at  a  schoolhouse  on  the  very  outskirts  of  his  parish, 
perhaps  six  miles  away,  and  a  third  in  the  evening  at  a  schoolhouse 
midway  between  the  other  two  fields.    Such  a  plan  will  cut  his 


morning  attendance  from  fifty  to  forty,  perhaps,  but  it  will  enable 
him  to  reach  from  forty  to  fifty  in  each  of  the  schoolhouses,  with 
an  average  of  130  or  so  a  day.  It  will  mean  three  new  sermons 
each  Sabbath,  for  some  of  his  parishioners  are  bound  to  attend  all 
three  services,  and  the  average  minister  will  not  care  to  preach 
one  sermon  three  times  in  the  same  day.  This  means  work.  Have 
Endeavor  meeting  some  night  in  week. 

Working  with  a  Foreign  Population 

Take  the  foreign  population  problem.  I  believe  the  solution  of 
this  problem  lies  in  working  them  just  as  you  do  the  natives  on  the 
field.  I  make  it  a  point  to  call  on  foreigners  on  my  field,  and  I 
call  on  them  first  unless  some  of  my  regular  members  are  ill.  Espe- 
cially do  I  call  on  them  if  they  are  Catholics,  but  in  such  cases 
I  make  no  mention  of  my  church.  Just  a  friendly  call  with  a  word 
of  advice  by  the  way.  When  I  see  a  man  who  thinks  he's  going  to 
heaven,  but  I  know  he's  headed  for  the  opposite  place,  or  even  Buf- 
falo, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  he's  going  the  wrong  way.  If 
that's  proselyting  I'm  going  to  do  a  lot  of  proselyting  in  that  way. 
{Contimted  on  page  695) 
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Keynotes  of  Interest  in  Three  Assemblies 


THE  MONTH  of  May  yearly  brings  round  three  important 
Presbyterian  convocations — two  meeting  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  month  and  the  other  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day.   All  by  official  nomenclature  are  "General  Assemblies,"  and  all 
so  near  alike  that  even  the  titles  adopted  to  distinguish  them,  in- 
stead of  bespeaking  difference,  all  employ,  geographically  or  ec- 
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clesiastically,  the  fraternal  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prophetic  term 
"United."  The  season  for  these  three  gatherings  is  now  at  hand. 
The  Assembly  "in  the  United  States  of  America"  meets  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  the  Assembly  "in  the  United  States"  at  Bristol, 
Tennessee — -which  is  also  half  in  Virginia;  these  both  on  the  day 
of  publishing  this  paper.  Next  Wednesday  the  Assembly  which  is 
simply  "United"  will  meet  at  Seattle,  Washington.  A  forecast  of 
questions  likely  to  occupy  their  attention  will  aid  in  appreciating 
the  significance  of  these  three  church  legislatures. 

Consolidating  Machinery  and  Liberalizing  Rules 

At  Louisville  much  of  the  Assembly's  business  will  come  to  it 
through  its  executive  commission.  Although  the  former  agitation 
for  wholesale  consolidation  of  benevolent  boards  appears  to  have 
completely  subsided,  the  commission  is  now  submitting  a  proposal 
for  one  specific  consolidation  which  is  sustained  by  the  special  fact 
that  the  two  agencies  recommended  for  merger  are  both  working  at 
a  single  task — relief  of  disabled  and  superannuated  ministers  and 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  deceased.  The  Board  of 
Relief  and  the  Sustentation  Fund  represent  but  slightly  different 
fashions  of  getting  at  this  one  obligation  of  the  church,  and  the 
executive  commission  recommends  that  they  should  both  be  put 
under  a  single  management.  The  plan  proposed  for  this  unification 
contemplates  the  creation  of  a  new  board  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers from  the  present  Board  of  Relief,  four  from  the  sustentation 
committee  and  four  persons  not  now  connected  with  either.  These 
twelve  men  would  be  elected  directors  under  both  these  charters  and 
empowered  to  administer  the  funds  now  held  under  each  as  well  as 
to  raise  funds  to  be  appropriated  under  either  as  future  neces- 
sities may  require. 

The  executive  commission  will  also  have  a  special  report  on  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection.  The  applications  of  First  church  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  church  at  Reno,  Nevada,  for  loans  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  $10,000  limit  that  the  board  has  heretofore  reached 
only  in  exceptional  emergencies,  led  up  a  year  ago  to  a  vote  by  the 


Assembly  directing  the  board  to  make  some  provision  for  meeting 
still  larger  demands  on  sufficient  occasion.  The  commission  and 
the  board  have  wrestled  with  the  question  all  through  the  year  and 
now  finally  are  ready  to  report  a  plan  for  creating  an  emergency 
loan  fund  of  $250,000  by  the  method  of  setting  aside  $50,000  annually 
for  five  years  from  the  income  of  the  Kennedy  legacy.  Out  of  this 
quarter  of  a  million,  money  may  be  lent  in  strategic  places  in  any 
amount  the  board  sees  fit.  This  may  perhaps  not  satisfy,  however, 
the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City,  which  has  petitioned  the  Assembly 
to  name  a  special  commission  to  study  the  needs  of  presbyteries 
requiring  assistance  to  buy  lots  in  new  sections  of  growing  cities. 
Several  other  presbyteries  have  indorsed  the  request. 

Seeking  Irenic  Relation  with  Union  Seminary 

Of  special  committees  due  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1912  the 
most  interest  doubtless  centers  in  that  committee  of  decidedly  con- 
servative personnel  appointed  a  year  ago  to  confer  with  Union 
Seminary  in  New  York  City  for  a  "modus  vivendi,"  eliminating 
friction  between  the  Assembly  and  that  famous  theological  institu- 
tion. There  has  been  no  thought  with  the  committee  of  securing  the 
return  of  the  seminary  to  the  Assembly's  supervision,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  Union  today  prefers  an  interdenominational  status. 
But  peace  and  understanding  have  been  sought,  and  conferences 
have  gone  on  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  seminary  assurances 
that  Presbyterian  candidates  for  the  ministry  shall  be  instructed 
satisfactorily  in  Presbyterian  standards  of  doctrine.  No  details  of 
the  report  are  announced  in  advance,  but  it  is  known  that  the  com- 
mittee considers  its  assigned  mission  a  success. 

Another  special  committee  whose  account  of  its  work  will  be 
heard  with  eagerness  is  the  committee  on  the  intermediate  catechism. 
Last  year  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  pastors  ex- 
pected to  judge  the  proposed  document  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  practical  use  in  the  instruction  of  Sunday  school  children.  But 
indications  are  that  two  pedagogical  views  have  continued  to  divide 
the  committee's  counsels — one  portion  of  its  members  desiring  to 
have  the  catechism  include  a  full  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  trusting  later  life  to  bring  a  comprehension  of  the  more 
abstruse  ideas  thus  taught,  while  the  other  portion  have  insisted  that 
the  children  should  be  taught  in  the  catechetical  age  only  those 
rudiments  of  faith  which  are  of  practical  meaning  to  them  at  that 
state  of  their  development. 

The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  reporting  to  the  Assembly,  will 
say  plainly  that  the  organization  needs  more  complete  identification 
with  the  machinery  of  the  church  if  it  is  to  reach  its  full  possibili- 
ties. In  order  that  it  shall  be  more  definitely  marked  as  a  man's 
movement  rather  than  a  laymen's  movement,  the  practice  of  having 
only  laymen  on  the  national  council  will  be  hereafter  abandoned  and 
a  number  of  ministers  invited  to  seats  therein.    And  the  Assembly 


First  Church,  Bristol,  Tennessee 

will  probably  be  asked  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  both 
ministers  and  laymen  to  work  with  the  national  council  in  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  the  brotherhood  through  the  denomination. 

Several  overtures  from  different  presbyteries  are  at  hand  request- 
ing Assembly's  attention  to  the  graded  Sunday  school  lessons  which 
have  recently  been  criticised  severely  in  Dr.  McCaslin's  pamphlet 
published  at  St.  Paul.  The  Board  of  Publication  has  made  ready 
its  reply  to  those  charges,  showing  that  in  part  the  criticisms  have 
been  frustrated  by  revisions  effected  in  the  lessons  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Dr.  McCaslin's  pamphlet,  and  for  the  rest  that  the 
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objections  are  groundless  because  rooted  in  misinterpretations.  The 
board  will  further  report  to  the  Assembly  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  further  the  graded  lesson  literature  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  uses  of  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools. 

Can  a  Woman  Be  a  Presbyterian  Minister? 

Among  the  overtures  one  sent  up  from  Chemung  Presbytery 
presents  a  question  which  in  these  days  of  agitation  for  "women's 
rights"  might  have  been  anticipated  as  a  certainty  of  the  near 
future.  A  young  woman  graduate  of  Elmira  College  has  requested 
that  presbytery  to  take  her  under  its  care  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  From  the  records  of  the  church  the  presbytery  found  no 
sign  that  a  woman  in  Presbyterian  connections  had  ever  before  sig- 
nified such  an  aspiration,  and  being  unwilling  to  set  a  precedent  in 
the  matter  either  way,  the  presbytery  asked  the  young  woman  to  wait 
while  formal  inquiry  was  sent  up  to  learn  what  the  Assembly 
thought  of  the  matter. 

Morris  and  Orange  Presbytery  has  forwarded  an  overture  which 
sharply  condemns  the  blanks  on  which  are  now  sought  from  pas- 
tors facts  for  the  annual  "narrative  of  religion."  Some  of  the 
questions  on  that  blank,  says  the  presbytery,  are  "superfluous  and 
irrelevant,"  while  many  matters  that  do  have  vital  relation  to  the 
church's  efficiency  are  omitted  altogether.  The  presbytery  wants  an 
official  questionaire  that  will  really  bring  out  information  that 
informs  about  conditions  in  country,  village,  suburb  and  city. 

The  proposition  referred  by  the  last  Assembly  to  the  presbyteries 
for  biennial  meetings  of  the  national  body  in  place  of  annual  ses- 
sions as  at  present,  has  been  lost  by  a  considerable  adverse  ma- 
jority. This  ends  all  pending  proposals  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  Assembly  sessions — the  suggestion  of  reducing  the  membership 
of  the  body  having  been  rejected  last  year. 

The  question  of  strengthening  The  Assembly  Herald  by  incor- 
porating with  it  the  two  special  missionary  magazines  of  the  women 
—Women's  Work  and  The  Home  Mission  Monthly — -will  doubtless 
be  disposed  of  in  this  Assembly.  The  indications  seem  to  be  against 
the  consolidation. 

The  idea  of  incorporating  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions independently  of  the  "Assembly's  board"  will  not  be  pressed 
this  year. 

Invitations  for  meeting  of  1913  may  come  from  other  points,  but 
the  one  invitation  in  sight  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  is 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  the  hospitable  Presbyterians  of  that 
city  ask  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  four  Presbyterian  legis- 
latures simultaneously — the  three  General  Assemblies  noted  at  the 
head  of  this  article  and  the  smaller  General  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church.  What  will  be  said  at  Louisville  to  this 
alluring  bidding  from  the  South  will  very  largely  depend  on  what 
at  the  moment  of  deciding  may  appear  the  probable  answer  of  the 
other  bodies  to  whom  the  same  invitation  is  extended.  If  they 
accept,  "U.  S.  A."  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  be  numbered  among 
the  missing. 

Unusual  Bequests  of  Hard-to-Settle  Questions 

At  Bristol,  the  mountain  city  on  the  boundary  between  Tennessee 
and  Virginia — in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  former  state  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  latter — the  Assembly  "U.  S."  meets  with  a 
remarkable  heritage  of  questions,  all  decidedly  controversial,  await- 
ing it  in  bequests  of  one  form  and  another  from  its  predecessors. 
There  are  at  least  five  such  left-over  problems  which  will  appeal  to 
this  session  of  1912  for  final  solution. 

The  oldest  of  the  questions  in  this  list  is  the  still  unabated  agita- 
tion against  the  "elect  infant  clause"  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  Assembly  two  years  ago  offered  a  substitute 
which,  couched  in  more  recondite  language,  was  yet  no  different  in 
substance  of  teaching.  This  the  presyteries  failed  to  adopt,  but 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  clause  has  in  no  wise  been  allayed.  The 
trend  of  sentiment  seems  just  now  to  be  running  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  subject  from  the  creed  altogether,  leaving  each  minister 
and  elder  free  and  unhampered  to  think  his  own  thought  about  the 
salvation  of  infants. 

There  is  still  pending  the  radical  proposal  of  North  Carolina 
Synod  for  such  a  reorganization  of  church  government  that  synods 
shall  be  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  presbyteries  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  delegates  elected  by  synods.  Presbyterian 
government  in  all  the  American  communions  of  that  order  now 
provides  for  the  national  legislature  composed  of  commissioners  sent 
up  from  the  presbyteries.  This  leaves  the  intermediate  bodies — 
the  synods,  which  usually  conform  to  state  lines — aside  from  the 
regular  channels  of  representative  power.  But  North  Carolina 
Synod  wishes  to  stand  in  the  line  of  ascent,  receiving  commissioners 
from  its  presbyteries  and  sending  commissioners  to  Assembly.  The 
logic  of  the  plan  is  obvious,  but  it  is  so  entirely  outside  Presbyterian 


precedent  that  conservative  feehng  seems  to  run  strong  against  it. 

A  determined  protest  against  the  admission  of  polygamous  con- 
verts to  the  mission  churches  of  the  denomination  in  China  and 
Africa  has  not  yet  been  satisfied  and  will  doubtless  be  further  dis- 
cussed this  year.  The  missionaries  do  not  permit  any  new  polygamy 
among  their  converts,  of  course,  but  in  some  instances  they  have 
not  compelled  husbands  of  plural  wives  to  cancel  their  polygamous 
marriages,  because  women  put  away  thus  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
society  would  suffer  the  stigma  of  unchastity  and  be  left  to  a  life 
of  disgrace. 

The  creation  of  a  denominational  "supreme  court"  to  relieve  the 
General  Assembly  itself  from  the  necessity  of  trying  judicial  cases 
appealed  to  it,  has  been  much  urged  since  several  recent  cases  of 
church  jurisprudence  have  taken  up  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
needed  for  the  Assembly's  administrative  affairs.  This  will  be 
further  considered  this  year. 

The  Sinnott  case  must  also  be  reviewed  again  in  the  Assembly  of 
1912.  This  was  originally  an  action  to  determine  whether  it  is 
within  the  lawful  power  of  a  church,  being  a  strictly  spiritual  entity, 
to  counsel  its  members  how  they  should  vote  on  a  public  question — 
even  on  a  clearly  moral  question  like  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Mr.  Sinnott  objected  to  such  instructions  in  Alabama,  but 
the  Assembly  of  1910  overruled  him.  He  would  not  have  fought 
that  decision,  however;  he. is  now  objecting  because  the  committee 
which  reported  on  the  subject  included  a  personal  denunciation  of  his 
motives,  which  the  Assembly  adopted.  This  he  does  resent,  and  he  is 
determinedly  pushing  for  a  removal  of  the  slur  on  his  character,  im- 
posed without  trial  or  even  examination. 

Romanism  Investigated;  Women  Make  Request 

Some  highly  interesting  reports  from  special  committees  at  work 
since  last  Assembly  are  waiting  for  the  public  eye  and  ear  at  Bristol. 
Doubtless  the  most  spirited  of  them  all  will  prove  that  prepared  by 
a  committee  instructed  to  investigate  what  menace  to  American 
ideals  of  liberty  and  possessions  of  freedom  there  may  be  involved 
in  recent  developments  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States.  There 
will  also  be  a  report  offered  On  religion  in  the  home  and  school. 

Of  all  the  questions  likely  to  be  thrust  new  before  the  attention 
of  the  Bristol  Assembly  the  one  which  will  doubtless  create  the 
greatest  puzzle  for  southern  instincts  of  chivalry  and  conservatism 
— which  by  this  matter  are  set  in  embarrassing  opposition — arise 
from  the  petition  of  missionary  women  of  the  church — a  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a  woman  secretary  in  connection  with  the 
denomination's  executive  committees  for  foreign  and  home  missions. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  South  corresponding  to  the  women's  mis- 
sionary boards  of  the  North,  and  the  southern  women  even  now  ask 
for  nothing  so  ambitious  as  that;  they  simply  desire  just  one  secre- 
tary of  their  own.  As  in  all  other  churches,  the  generosity  of  the 
good  women  toward  missions  is  so  notable  a  part  of  the  resources 
of  southern  Presbyterianism  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deny 
them  anything  they  ask.  Yet  what  they  ask  is  an  unprecedented 
innovation,  for  until  now  there  has  never  been  a  feminine  church 
officer  known  anywhere,  lower  or  higher,  in  the  whole  organization 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Unexpected  Proposition  for  Church  Union 

This  question  has  been  foreseen  for  several  months,  but  another 
matter  likely  to  elicit  exceptional  interest  has  just  sprung  into  view 
within  a  very  few  weeks — the  suggestion  that  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  might  sym- 
pathetically be  joined  into  one.  Both  these  denominations  pride 
themselves  on  their  thoroughgoing  adherence  to  old-time  Calvinism, 
and  in  that  respect  there  is  an  affinity  that  has  been  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  case  since  the  idea  was  first  broached  so  recently. 
The  Bristol  Assembly  can  do  nothing  more  in  the  matter  now  than 
to  authorize  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  the  United  Presbyterians. 
Years  would  be  required  to  work  out  the  long  process  of  perfecting 
that  union,  even  if  all  negotiations  went  along  without  hitch,  and 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  everybody  will  be  willing  to  venture  the 
first  step,  since  it  commits  to  nothing  final. 

The  foreign  mission  secretaries  of  the  Southern  Church  will 
make  a  report  at  Bristol  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion  great  joy. 
The  receipts  of  the  foreign  treasury  in  the  past  year  have  for  the 
first  time  risen  above  $500,000,  which  amounts  roundly  to  the  high 
average  of  about  $2  per  member  for  the  year  and  nearly  doubles 
the  per  capita  of  the  larger  sister  denomination  represented  in  the 
Louisville  Assembly.  The  total  income  of  the  southern  committee 
was  $52,000  above  the  previous  year,  although  legacies  fell  off 
$25,000.  Plans  are  laid  to  recruit  the  Africa  field  with  thirty  new 
missionaries  and  the  Korea  field  with  twenty  or  more,  and  extra 
funds  are  already  provided  for  practically  all  of  these.  There  is  a 
debt  of  $100,000  yet  lying  on  the  work,  but  that  was  reduced 
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25  per  cent  a  year  ago,  and  this  is  not  felt  to  be  discouraging. 

Of  the  United  Presbyterian  Assembly  at  Seattle  there  is  much 
less  to  state  by  way  of  forecast,  because  there  appear  to  be  no 
matters  of  radical  action  projected,  and  no  questions  pending  which 
are  likely  to  aroused  discussion.  The  docket  will  therefore  be  nearly 
all  taken  up  with  administrative  routine.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  recently  effected  a  general  revision  of  its  constitution  and  so 
is  free  now  for  a  working  period,  undiverted  by  debates. 

The  matter  of  union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
will  here  appear  in  the  corresponding  phase  opposite  to  that  con- 
sidered in  Bristol.  But  the  same  consideration,  that  no  decisive 
action  can  now  be  taken,  will  probably  save  the  subject  from  long 
discussion,  and  without  much  question  unanimity  will  here  also 
support  the  motion  for  preliminary  negotiations. 

The  report  of  the  indefatigable  committee  which  has  for  a  year 
past  been  laboring  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  missions  in  the 
denomination  will  no  doubt  be  the  bright  particular  center  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  Assembly  session.  It  has  been  a 
phenomenal  effort  in  every  particular,  and  whether  the  goal  of  a 
million  is  or  is  not  quite  reached  the  mighty  endeavor  will  be 
recognized  as  having  singularly  invigorated  the  whole  church.  The 
evangelistic  aspect  of  the  same  campaign — the  aim  for  25,000  souls 
added  to  the  kingdom — will  not  be  forgotten,  either,  and  undoubtedly 
in  both  respects  the  Assembly  will  seek  to  build  on  the  achievements 
of  the  past  year  an  even  larger  and  better  record  for  the  year 
to  come. 

Dr.  Henry  Wallace  of  Des  Moines,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  rural  churches  in  connection  with  the  Men  and 


Religion  Movement,  is  chairman  also  of  a  similar  commission  in 
his  own  church,  which  will  make  at  Seattle  at  least  a  partial  report. 
It  will  be  heard  with  keen  attention,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
committee  has  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of  United  Presbyterian 
churches  in  country  districts — both  those  that  are  dying  and  those 
that  are  winning  out. 


Two  Pounds  of  Prevention 

"Ma  wants  two  pounds  of  butter  exactly  like  what  you  sent  us 
last.  If  it  ain't  exactly  like  what  she  got  before  she  won't  take  it," 
said  the  small  boy. 

The  grocer,  says  Suburban  Life,  turned  to  his  numerous  cus- 
tomers and  remarked  blandly: 

"Some  people  in  my  business  don't  like  particular  customers,  but 
I  do.  It's  my  delight  to  serve  them  and  get  them  what  they  want. 
I  will  attend  to  you  in  a  moment,  little  boy." 

"Be  sure  and  get  the  same  kind.  A  lot  of  pa's  relations  are 
visiting  our  house,  and  ma  doesn't  want  'em  to  come  again,"  the 
small  boy  explained. 


The  pioneer  banker  of  a  western  city  was  preparing  for  one  of 
his  infrequent  trips  East,  and  he  was  keeping  his  young  stenog- 
rapher busy.  "Tell  Mr.  Soandso,"  he  ordered,  "that  I  will  meet  him 
in  Schenectady."    "How  do  you  spell  Schenectady?"  asked  the 

stenographer.    "S-c,  S-c — er — er — er   Tell  him  I'll  meet  him 

in  Albany." 


In  the 
Bazars  of 
Damascus 


o 


N  THE  WINGS  of  a  brief  newspaper  dis- 
patch, reporting  the  burning  of  the 
bazars  of  Damascus,  the  Wayfarer  has 
been  carried  back  to  this  ancient  city  where  Abra- 
ham got  his  steward,  Eliezer — a  romantic  capital 
of  commerce  for  more  millenniums  than  history 
records.  Sometimes  called  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,  Damascus  differs  from  other  great  cities 
which  have  survived  the  mutations  of  time  in  that  its  character  is 
predominantly  commercial.  It  is  not  a  military  fortress,  like 
Jerusalem,  but  a  mart  of  trade.  Its  bazars,  now  reported  burned, 
were  its  chief  distinction  when  it  did  business  with  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Israelites,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  even  as  they  are  today. 

It  was  aboard  a  horse  car  that  the  sudden  sense  of  the  change- 
lessness  of  certain  Damascus  characteristics  came  to  the  Wayfarer. 
Down  the  one  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  from  the  public 
square,  with  the  queer  monument  that  marks  the  completion  of  the 
Mecca  railway  as  far  as  Medina,  clear  out  to  the  Mecca  railway 
station,  runs  this  symbol  of  modern  progress.  The  street  is  narrow 
and  crowded  with  the  odd  jumble  of  life  which  only  the  Orient 
knows.  The  street  car  made  fair  progress,  even  through  flocks  of 
sheep,  until  it  encountered  caravans  of  camels,  as  it  did  several 
times  upon  the  trip  which  the  Wayfarer  has  particularly  in  mind. 
A  camel  and  a  street  car  are  incongruities — one  represents  the  old 
order  and  the  other  the  new ;  one  stands  for  desert  wastes  and  the 
other  for  city  crowds.  So  when  the  foolish  and  panicky  ships  of  the 
desert  hove  in  sight  the  street  car  had  to  stop  to  let  the  Bedouins 
steer  their  unwieldy  craft  past  the  strange  vehicle.  Easily  fright- 
ened, the  camel  is  likely  to  plunge  wildly  about  and  break  one  of  his 
awkward  legs,  which  is  the  end  of  that  camel.  As  yet  public  senti- 
ment in  Damascus  sides  with  the  dromedary,  so  the  street  car  must 
wait  his  pleasure.  And  while  this  car  waited  the  Wayfarer  had 
leisure  to  muse  upon  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  camel 
first  had  right  of  way  in  these  crowded  Damascus  streets. 

***** 

Musings  in  Damascus  bring  to  life  a  varied  array  of  familiar 
figures — Naaman,  the  Syrian,  and  his  Hebrew  serving  maid ;  Ben- 
Hadad,  the  king  who  troubled  Israel  and  whom  the  prophet  troubled 
in  turn;  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Saladin,  Tamerlane  and  a  galaxy  of  church 
fathers.  The  greatest  of  these  is  Saul,  and  the  visitor  is  taken  to 
the  "street  called  Straight,"  to  the  house  of  Ananias  (the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  alleged  sites),  to  the  place  in  the  wall  where  the  great 
apostle  is  said  to  have  been  let  down  in  a  basket,  and  to  the  spot 


where  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  vision  which  is  one  of  the 
momentous  events  in  human  history. 

The  River  Abana,  rushing  down  from  the  fruitful  hills,  is  now 
confined  between  walls,  and  at  the  public  square,  near  the  vali's 
palace,  is  turned  into  a  subterranean  aqueduct.  The  temple  of 
Rimmon  is  alleged  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
great  church  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  is  now  the  city's  principal 
mosque.  Thus  the  new  order  has  been  built  upon  the  old;  but 
through  all  Damascus  has  remained  a  fair,  fat  city,  colorful  and 
quaint,  and  a  queen  of  traffic. 

***** 

Because  it  befell  that  the  Wayfarer's  visit  coincided  with  the 
Haj,  or  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  was  favored  in  seeing  peo- 
ple of  every  nation  under  heaven  trafficking  in  these  vaulted  streets, 
which  cover  countless  little  booths,  or  open-fronted  shops,  where 
the  merchant  sits  cross-legged  amid  his  wares.  Shopping  is  more 
than  a  business  with  the  Oriental;  it  is  a  lingering  pleasure,  unim- 
peded by  the  single-price  notions  of  the  West.  Cunning  is  matched 
against  cunning,  and  the  game  is  often  better  than  the  candle.  The 
unsophisticated  tourist  is  carried  off  by  a  grafting  guide  to  great 
curio  stores,  kept  by  children  of  Abraham,  and  in  no  particular  very 
different  from  similar  establishments  in  New  York  and  Chicago; 
but  the  intractable  traveler  insists  upon  loitering  amid  the  native 
bazars,  and  doing  most  of  his  shopping  with  his  eyes. 

*      *      *      *  ^ 

Out  toward  the  desert  is  the  Maidan,  or  Bedouin  quarter  of 
Damascus,  where  the  traffic  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  skins  and  fire- 
arms. The  average  Arab  is  poor,  incredibly  poor,  and  he  still  has 
to  content  himself  with  a  flintlock  of  the  pattern  of  a  century  ago, 
or  else  with  one  of  the  vicious  curved  knives  that  are  the  common 
weapon.  In  one  of  these  street  bazars  the  Wayfarer  bought  an 
arsenal  of  antiquated  weapons,  Jacob  clamoring  the  while  that  better 
ones  and  cheaper  could  be  got  of  a  certain  compatriot — who  pays 
a  commission  to  Jacob. 

I|C  *  *  *  * 

The  fearless-eyed  women  of  the  desert,  with  hideous  tattoo  marks 
on  their  faces,  were  of  more  interest  to  the  traveler  than  the  equally 
dirty  Arab  men  folk  who  strutted  in  yellow  or  red  shoes. 

Bazars  are  synonymous  with  Damascus ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  although  Damascus  has  been  the  premier  bazar  city  of  the 
Orient  it  can  show  nothing  so  interesting  as  an  American  depart- 
ment store.  One  day  in  Wanamaker's  or  Field's  brings  in  review 
more  and  better  wares,  even  of  an  exclusively  Oriental  sort, 
than  a  week  in  old  Damascus.  The  Wayfarer. 
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Thomas  Opscott's  Forward  Movement     ^  ^''^^^^^  ^"^^  '^^^^ 


BY  MARY  CLOUGH  JOHNSTON 


THOMAS  OPSCOTT  had  everything.  He 
was  rich — oh,  shame  !  Is  that  the  first 
thing  you  thought  of? — and  he  had 
health  and  youth  and  domestic  happiness  and 
good  looks  and  a  nice  laugh  and  a  sense  of 
humor — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Everything,  in 
short,  that  one  would  put  on  the  list  of  best 
things  to  possess.  But  as  he  kissed  Kate  and 
the  baby  good-by  and  came  down  his  own 
perfectly  good  front  steps  he  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  grievance. 

Dr.  Coy,  coming  into  the  radiance  of  the 
electric  light,  chuckled  at  that  face. 

"Chinese  Gordon  says  the  cruet-stand  ex- 
pression of  countenance  ought  to  be  taxed. 
What's  the  matter,,  Tom?  Did  your  dinner 
disagree  with  you,'  or  can't  you  accept  the 
universe  ?" 

Opscott,  falling  into  line  with  the  doctor, 
glanced  at  the  sturdy  old  face,  softened  by 
that  sweet  rosiness  which  belongs  only  to 
children  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

"Can't  accept  the  universe,  I  guess,  Uncle 
Edward.  I've  a  restlessness  that  goes  to  the 
bone.  I  have  always  had  it,  but  now  I  am 
like  the  man  who  has  gone  through  all  the 
patent  medicines  and  not  found  one  which  hits 
his  case.  I  used  to  think  when  I  had  a  certain 
amount  of  money  I'd  be  satisfield.  Then  I 
thought  it  would  be  when  I  got  Kate  ;  then  it 
was  that  business  of  the  new  house,  and  then 
the  baby.  And  now  I've  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  making  more  money  and  building 
a  bigger  house  and  buying  a  faster  automobile." 

He  looked  into  the  keen,  sympathetic  face. 

"Don't  think  I  am  complaining  of  Kate  and 
the  baby.  From  center  to  circumference  and 
back  again  he  is  exactly  as  I  would  have 
him.  He  has  his  mother's  dimples  and  my 
father's  eyes.  And  as  for  Kate — oh,  what's  the 
use?    You  know  Kate  " 

"As  if  I  didn't  understand,"  comforted  the 
old  doctor.  "I  have  had  it  all,  except  money — 
not  too  much  of  that,  thank  God  ;  though  I've 
had  the  fun  of  handling  a  lot  of  other  men's 
money.  Fireside  happiness — I  think  no  man 
ever  found  more  sweetness  in  it ;  or  ever  had 
better  friends,  or  liked  his  job  better.  I've 
mightily  loved  and  mightily  enjoyed.    But  •" 

Opscott  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"That's  it.  Uncle  Edward.  But!"  He 
rushed  on.  "I've  thought  perhaps  religion 
might  do  the  business,  and  I  have  tried  to  tie 
up  to  the  church.  I  give  a  good  bit  of  money— 
when  you  do  me  out  of  it,  you  high-minded  old 
confidence  man — and  Kate  gives  a  lot.  And 
this  Men  and  Religion  affair — I've  been  on  the 
job  pretty  steadily  ever  since  it  came  to  town, 
because  I  didn't  want  our  church  to  fall  be- 
hind. And  somehow  I've  been  childish  enough 
10  expect  something  to  happen.  I  thought  I'd 
be  like  a  chip  in  a  geyser.  I  thought  the  thing 
would  happen  itself.  And  it  didn't.  I  have 
heard  good  things  said  ;  I  have  seen  men  moved 
by  a  passion  which  I  haven't ;  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  has  been  a  failure.  It  hasn't 
found  me." 

They  walked  a  few  steps  in  silence.  Then, 
"Tom,"  said  Dr.  Coy  simply,  "there  is  a  phrase 
which  often  comes  into  my  mind:  'On  the 
last  great  day  of  the  feast  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink.'  It  was  a  big  time  in 
Jerusalem.  All  that  crowd — those  Jewish  fel- 
lows and  their  wives  and  children — had  looked 
forward  to  that  feast,  looked  forward  to  it  the 
whole  year,  to  clear  everything  up  and  put 
life  on  its  feet  again.  Some  of  those  young 
lads  had  positively  lusted  to  take  their  part  in 
that  great  day  of  fulfillment.  But  Jesus  knew 
what  is  in  man.  He  knew  they  hadn't  found 
it  quite  what  they  expected.  And  he  stood  up 
and  offered  them  the  real  thing." 

"What  did  they  say?"  asked  Opscott. 

"Oh,  they  said  he  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  They  said  he  was  from  down  in 
the  country  and  did  not  understand  modern 
conditions." 


"But — did  he?"  said  Thomas  Opscott's  eyes. 

"Did  he?  They  missed  their  chance  to  find 
out.  Tom,  did  you  ever  observe  how  simple 
great  things  are  ?  I  stop  here,  but  as  you  go 
on  downtown  just  have  your  grumble  out  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Think  your  thoughts,  but  think 
them  toward  him.  Tell  him  just  how  it  is, 
and  that  it's  the  last  great  day  of  the  feast, 
and  that  you  are  a  very  thirsty  young  man. 
And  then,  Tom — and  this  is  important — do 
something  new,  something  you  have  never  done 
before ;  buy  a  bologna  for  a  stray  dog  and 
administer  it  yourself,  or  offer  to  lead  a  prayer 
meeting  at  the  old  ladies'  home.  Go  right  on 
signing  checks — that's  all  right ;  but  don't  let 
the  middleman  cheat  you  out  of  the  human 
contacts.' 

Opscott  laughed,  but  as  he  went  on  he  joined 
another  man,  postponing  reflection  to  that  im- 
probable time  when  he  should  be  at  leisure 
from  himself ;  after  he  was  in  bed,  perhaps. 
But  when  after  the  committee  meeting  he  tele- 
phoned for  his  automobile  and  started  walking 
down  a  side  street  to  meet  it,  he  lost  himself  in 
that  bitter  musing,  that  .-istonishmoi.'t  one  feels 
at  the  failure  of  the  sublimest  externalities 
to  reach  the  soul. 

His  automobile  was  coming,  and  as  he  roused 
himself  he  saw  standing  on  the  curb  stone,  in 
the  pitibjss  glare  from  a  dance  hall,  a  lad, 
halted,  arrested,  oblivious  to  everything  but  the 
lure.  Opscott,  with  a  thrill  of  displeasure,  rec- 
ognized him  as  a  boy  in  his  office  whom  he  had 
taken  because  of  something  clean  and  honest 
in  him.  When  he  came,  so  freshly  wholesome 
was  he  that  one  could  almost  smell  the  lilacs 
outside  the  kitchen  window  and  see  just  how 
his  mother  had  ironed  his  collar  and  patted  his 
necktie  into  place.  But  the  mother-look  was  all 
gone  now.  The  boy  was  clad  in  cheap  imita- 
tion of  a  style  not  worth  imitating,  but  in  the 
pitiful,  jaunty  droop  of  him  was  written  just 
plain  lonesome.  He  stood  looking  in,  the  light 
striking  out  upon  his  tempted  face. 

Opscott  went  up  to  him — and  Thomas  Opscott 
had  a  beautiful  smile — and  took  hold  of  the 
boy's  arm,  and  as  he  did  so,  though  the  street 
was  quite  bright  and  empty,  save  for  the  two, 
it  was  as  though  Someone  took  hold  of  Thomas 
Opscott's  arm  and  moved  forward  with  them. 
Thomas  Opscott  had  found  the  real  thing. 

Observing  the  "Red  Letter  Days" 

The  thought  of  children  may  be  kept  in  tune 
with  the  great  festivals  and  other  historical 
days  if  aided  ever  so  slightly  with  a  few  sug- 
gestions by  grown-up  people.  The  wonder  is 
that  all  mothers  do  not  make  more  of  these  "red 
letter  days,"  as  they  are  called,  because  they 
offer  such  golden  opportunities  for  teaching 
great  lessons  and  making  lasting  impressions. 

A  mother  told  me,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Housekeeper,  that  she  never  allowed  one  of 
these  "red  letter  days"  to  pass  without  some 
slight  observance  of  it,  and  that  she  always 
tried  to  convey  to  her  little  ones  the  real  sig- 
nificanse  of  the  day.  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  cluster  of  flags  in  a  crystal  vase  on  the 
table  on  Washington's  birthday,  or  a  penny  pic- 
tvire  of  some  great  man  or  woman  on  the  natal 
day  at  each  plate  at  breakfast.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  little  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
on  these  days  to  attract  the  attention  and  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  to  make  them 
inquire  about  it.  Then  the  mother  tells  them  why 
the  day  is,  or  should  be,  observed,  always  hav- 
ing at  her  command  a  supply  of  good  stories 
about  that  particular  day. 

Many  ways  are  suggested  in  which  the  chil- 
dren may  keep  these  "red  letter  days"  and 
carry  pleasure  and  sunshine  to  others.  Realiz- 
ing that  nothing  carries  more  real  joy  and  hap- 
pmess  into  the  hearts  of  young  children  than 
"making  something,"  the  mother  helps  the  little 
ones  to  fashion  their  gifts  for  Christmas.  Not 
even  the  quaint  old  custom  of  May  Day  is 
forgotten,  for  little  baskets  are  made,  then  filled 


Things  which  never  could  make  a  man  happy 
develop  a  poiver  to  make  him  strong.  Strength, 
and  not  happiness,  or,  rather,  only  that  happi- 
ness whicli  comes  by  strength,  is  the  end  of 
Innnan  living. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

A  SONNET'S  SEQUENCE 

Go  thou  into  thy  closet,  shut  thy  door. 

And  pray  to  him  in  secret — he  will  hear. 
But  think  not  thou,  by  one  wild  bound,  to 
clear 

The  numberless  ascensions,  more  and  more. 
Of  starry  stairs  that  must  be  climbed  before 
Thou  comest  to  the  Father's  likeness  near. 
And  bendest  down  to  kiss  the  feet  so  dear 
That,  siep  by  step,  their  mounting  flights  passed 
o'er. 

Be  thou  content  if  on  thy  weary  need 

There  falls  a  sense  of  showers  and  of  the 
spring ; 

A  hope  that  makes  it  possible  to  fling 
Sickness  aside,  and  go  and  do  the  deed  : 
For  highest  aspiration  will  not  lead 

Unto  the  calm  beyond  all  quesiioning. 

Hark,  hark,  a  voice  amid  the  quiet  intense  ! 
It  is  thy  Duty  waiting  thee  without. 
Rise  from  thy  knees  in  hope,  the  half  of 
doubt ; 

A  hand  doth  pull  thee — it  is  Providence ; 
Open  thy  door  straightway,  and  get  thee  hence  ; 

Go   forth   into   the  tumult  and   the   shout ; 

Work,  love,  with  workers,  lovers,  all  about : 
Of  noise  alone  is  born  the  inward  sense 
Of  silence,  and  from  action  springs  alone 

The  inward  knowledge  of  true  love  and  faith  ; 

Then,    weary,    go    thou    back    with  failing 
breath. 

And  in  thy  chamber  make  thy  prayer  and  moan. 
One  day  upon  his  bosom,  all  thine  own 

Thou  shalt  lie  still,  embraced  in  holy  death  ! 

— George  MacDonald. 


with  blossoms  or  some  dainty,  and  left  at  the 
home  of  a  little  friend  or  an  older  person,  and 
especially  are  the  sick  and  invalids  remembered. 

In  the  observance  of  Easter  last  year  the 
mother  first  told  the  children  the  story  of  Eas- 
ter, to  impress  upon  them  the  real  meaning  of 
the  day,  then  she  talked  to  them  about  the  un- 
folding beauty  of  nature,  of  the  butterflies, 
chickens  and  cocoons,  which  are  often  used  as 
symbols  at  that  joyful  season.  Besides  gaining 
the  true  meaning  of  Easter,  the  children  learned 
to  know  and  better  appreciate  the  beautiful 
things  all  about  them. 


Genius  and  Amiability 

Liszt,  it  is  said,  had  a  sweet  and  unruffled 
disposition  which  kept  him  calm  and  un- 
troubled in  the  face  of  irritations  which  would 
have  harrowed  the  soul  of  a  less  amiable  per- 
son. 

One  day  two  of  his  musician  friends  resolved 
to  try  to  throw  the  maestro  into  a  passion, 
agreeing  that  to  deprive  him  of  a  well  made 
bed  would  probably  trouble  him  more  seriously 
than  anything  else  they  could  think  of.  There- 
fore the  two  confederates,  with  a  louis,  bought 
over  a  servant  to  their  designs.  She  was  not, 
it  was  agreed,  to  make  his  bed  for  that  night. 

Liszt  slept  badly,  but  the  next  morning  simply 
said,  "You  have  forgotten  to  make  my  bed." 

For  two  days  following  she  neglected  making 
the  bed,  and  on  the  third  day  the  maestro's 
only  comment  was : 

"I  see  that  you  have  decided  not  to  make 
my  bed.  Well,  let  it  alone.  I  have  come  to 
accustom  myself  to  it." 

Genius  still  rose  superior  to  irritation.  The 
conspiracy  was  a  failure. 


The  injury  freijuently  done  to  enamel  pans 
by  scraping  with  a  knife  can  be  done  away  with 
by  using  fine  sandpaper  instead. 
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Edward  Porter's  Travels 

BY  FANNIE  WILDER  BROWN 


IT  WAS  A  Friday  morning  in  spring.  Edward 
Porter  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  front  of  a 
window.    He  had  been  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper.    He  laid  it  down  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  next  door 
four  boys  were  playing  ball.  Edward  knew 
those  boys,  and  wished  he  were  out  there  play- 
ing ball  too.  From  the  second  house  another 
boy  came  out  and  started  down  the  street.  He 
was  carrying  a  new  kite.  Edward  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  boy  also.  Edward  was  sure 
he  was  taking  the  kite  to  show  it  to  another 
neighbor,  and  that  after  school  they  would  go 
to  the  park  together.  There  was  just  enough 
breeze  to  fly  a  kite  well,  and  not  too  much. 
Edward  wished  he  could  go  to  the  park  with 
them  and  fly  his  kite  too. 

"What's  a  boy  good  for,  anyway,  when  his  leg 
is  broken  ?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

Uncle  Stephen,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
the  breakfast  table,  laughed. 

"That  depends  on  the  boy,"  he  said.  "If 
his  legs  were  the  best  part  of  him  it  would  be 
dreadful  for  him  to  lose  the  use  of  one  of 
them,  even  for  a  little  while." 

"Why  aren't  they  the  best  part  of  me  ?" 
Edward  protested  fretfully.  "I  can't  go  any- 
where without  them." 

"But  if  they  really  were  the  best  part  of  you 
it  wouldn't  do  you  any  good  to  go  anywhere 
even  if  you  did  have  them  both.  Legs  can't 
see,  or  hear,  or  think,  or  know." 

"But  the  think  part  of  me  can't  go  anywhere 
without  my  legs.  It  isn't  any  good  to  take 
me  around." 

"Isn't  it?    It  is  the  only  part  of  you  that  can 
take  you  around,  for  without  your  'think  part' 
the  rest  of  you  wouldn't  know  where  it  was  or 
what  was  going  on." 
"I  want  to  go  " 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Uncle  Stephen.  "I  won't 
stop  to  read  the  paper  just  now.  I'll  play  a 
game  with  you  instead.  You  let  your  'think 
part'  go  wherever  you'd  like  to  go  this  minute, 
and  I'll  guess  where  you've  gone." 

"You  can't,"  said  Edward. 

"Oh,  I'll  have  to  ask  questions.  We  can  play 
this  game  just  as  we  play  'Twenty  Questions.' 
We'll  ask  questions  which  can  be  answered  by 
'yes'  or  'no'  or  'I  don't  know,'  and  we  won't 
guess  until  we  think  we  know  the  right  place. 
We  can  ask  but  twenty  questions,  and  can 
guess  but  three  places.  If  we  can't  guess 
then  we  have  to  give  up  and  let  the  other  fellow 
travel." 

"All  right,"  said  Edward.  "I've  gone." 
"Are  you  in  sight  from  the  window?" 
"Yes." 

"You've  gone  out  to  play  ball  with  the  boys. 
Now  it  is  my  turn.    I've  gone." 

"I  know  where  you've  gone  without  asking 
a  thing.  You've  gone  up  to  Green  lake  fishing. 
I  heard  you  talking  to  papa  about  it  last  night." 

"Right." 

Then  Edward  "went"  to  the  park  to  fly  his 
kite.  Uncle  Stephen  went  to  a  concert.  Ed- 
ward went  to  his  grandfather's  to  stay  all  sum- 
mer. Uncle  Stephen  went  to  Lawrence  to  see 
if  the  strike  was  over.  Edward  went  to  work 
in  a  mill,  and  decided  he  would  rather  be  at 
home  playing  games,  even  if  he  did  have  a 
broken  leg.  Uncle  Stephen  went  into  a  hospital 
and  saw  a  boy  with  one  leg  cut  off,  but  he  was 
playing  beautifully  on  a  violin  ;  Edward  found 
out  all  about  it  just  by  asking  questions  an- 
swered by  "yes"  and  "no." 

Then  Edward  "went"  somewhere  that  puzzled 
Uncle  Stephen  so  much  that  he  could  not  guess 
where  he  had  gone  for  a  long,  long  time.  He 
would  have  had  to  give  it  up,  but  Edward  let 
him  ask  a  second  twenty  questions,  so  he 
succeeded  in  finding  him  at  last. 

Edward  went  a  very  long  way  off,  where 
neither  he  nor  Uncle  Stephen  ever  had  been  be- 
fore. It  was  cold  there,  with  a  great  deal 
of  snow  and  ice.  Uncle  Stephen  began  to  think 
it  must  be  an  ice  carnival  in  Montreal,  but 
Edward  said  "no"  to  questions  leading  that 
way.     Edward  had  been  gone  a  long  time.  He 


didn't  know  exactly  how  he  had  traveled,  but 
he  thought  he  went  by  ship  at  least  a  part  of 
the  way.  He  had  seen  many  strange  sights, 
among  them  a  volcano. 

No,  Edward  was  not  acquainted  with  anyone 
V.  ho  had  been  there ;  he  had  not  read  a  de- 
scription of  the  place  in  a  book ;  no  one  had 
told  him  about  it ;  he  had  not  dreamed  of  it. 
Then  Uncle  Stephen  noticed  the  morning  paper 
lying  on  the  foot  of  Edward's  couch.  Yes, 
Edward  had  read  about  the  place  in  that. 
After  a  good  many  more  questions  Uncle 
Stephen  found  out  that  no  one  ever  had  been 
there  until  this  winter.  Then  he  guessed  that 
Edward  had  gone  to  discover  the  south  pole. 

"My  head  is  worth  more  than  my  legs,  after 
all,"  Edward  finally  admitted,  after  they  had 
finished  the  game.  "They  never  could  have 
given  me  anywhere  near  so  much  fun  as  I've 
had  this  morning  in  my  travels  all  over  the 
world." 

Spider-Hunting  with  a  Pistol 

If  we  live  in  a  locality  where  mosquitoes 
rre  found  at  all  during  the  summer  we  are 
pretty  likely  to  consider  them  a  torment.  But 
comparing  our  own  condition  with  that  of  Algot 
I.ange,  during  his  travels  in  Brazil,  we  may,  on 
the  whole,  consider  ourselves  fortunate;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  mosquito  net,  he 
found  himself  bitten  nightly  by  hundreds  of  the 
pests.  And  as  if  to  suffer  from  mosquitoes 
alone  were  not  bad  enough,  there  were  certain 
other  pests  that  added  to  his  miseries,  and 
were  more  persistent  in  their  attentions  even 
than  the  mosquitoes. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  in  "The  Amazon 
Jungle,"  there  are  the  ants.  They  are  every- 
where. They  build  their  nests  under  the  houses, 
in  the  tables  and  in  the  cracks  of  the  floors, 
and  lie  in  ambush  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
victim,  whom  they  attack  from  all  sides.  They 
fasten  themselves  on  one  and  sometimes  it  takes 
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hours  of  labor  to  extract  them.  Many  are 
the  breakfasts  I  have  delayed  on  waking  and 
finding  myself  to  be  the  object  of  their  at- 
tention. It  proved  necessary  to  tie  wads  of 
cotton  covered  with  vaseline  to  the  fastenings 
of  the  hammock  to  keep  the  intruders  off.  But 
they  even  got  around  this  plan.  As  soon  as  the 
bodies  of  the  first  arrivals  covered  the  vase- 
line the  rest  of  the  troops  marched  across  them 
in  safety  and  gained  access  to  the  hammock, 
causing  a  quick  evacuation  on  my  part.  Articles 
of  food  were  quickly  destroyed  by  these  car- 
nivorous creatures  within  a  few  minutes  after 
I  had  placed  them  on  the  table. 

When  convalescing  from  my  first  attack  of 
swamp  fever  I  had  occasion  to  study  a  most 
remarkable  species  of  spider  which  was  a  fel- 
low lodger  in  the  hut  I  then  occupied.  In  size 
the  specimen  was  very  respectable,  being  able 
to  cover  a  circle  of  nearly  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. This  spider  subsists  on  large  insects  and 
M  times  on  the  smaller  varieties  of  birds,  like 
finches,  etc.  The  natives  dread  it  for  its 
poisonous  bite  and  on  account  of  its  great  size 
and  hairy  body.  The  first  time  I  saw  one  in 
my  hut  was  when  it  was  climbing  the  wall  in 
close  proximity  to  my  hammock.  I  got  up  and 
tried  to  crush  it  with  my  fist,  but  the  spider 
made  a  lightning-quick  move  and  stopped  about 
five  or  six  inches  from  where  I  hit  the  wall. 

Several  times  I  repeated  the  attack  without 
success,  the  spider  always  succeeding  in 
moving  before  it  could  be  touched.  Somewhat 
out  of  temper  I  procured  a  hammer  of  large 
size  and  continued  the  chase  until  I  was  ex- 
hausted. When  my  hand  grew  steady  again  I 
took  my  automatic  pistol,  used  for  big  game, 
and,  taking  a  steady  aim  on  the  fat  body  of 
the  spider,  I  fired.  But  with  another  of  the 
remarkably  quick  movements  the  spider  landed 
the  usual  safe  distance  from  destruction.  Then 
I  gave  it  up.  For  all  I  know  that  animal — I 
can  scarcely  call  it  an  insect  after  using  a  big 
game  pistol  on  it — is  still  occupying  the  hut. 
"Lange,"  asked  one  of  my  friends,  "why  didn't 
you  try  for  him  with  a  frying  pan?" 

It  Sounds  That  Way 

When  little  Willie  L.  first  heard  the  braying 
of  a  mule  in  the  South  he  was  greatly  fright- 
ened ;  but,  after  thinking  a  minute,  he  smiled 
at  his  fear. 

"Mamma,"  he  said  pityingly,  "just  hear  that 
poor  horse  wiv  the  whooping  cough  !" 


A  DUSTY  FOE 

PAULINE  rPMCESCAMPx/ 


-oh,  fearful  thing 


A  stealthy,  gray  clad  foeman,  who  be- 
sets her  every  day. 

And  though  she  wields  her  weapons 
well  and  often  wins  the  fight, 

He  steals  a  march  upon  her,  when 
she's  fast  asleep  at  night. 

And  so  she  needs  some  new  recruits, 

to  help  her  in  the  fray — 
Some  sturdy,  willing  volunteers,  to 

drive  this  foe  away. 
Now  who  will  don  the  uniform,  the 

apron,  cap,  and  shield. 
And  marching  'neath  her  colors,  drive 

the  foeman  from  the  field? 

'Twill  be  a  constant  warfare,  but  her 

soldiers  must  not  care, 
Though  they  see  his  gray  battalions 

flying  daily  through  the  air. 
Just  boldly  face  the  enemy,  and  charge 

without  a  fear. 
With  broom  and  brush  and  dustpan. 

You  will  see  him  disappear; 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  May  26,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  5:33-37;  James  3:1-12; 
5:12.  Golden  Text,  Eph.  4:25:  Putting 
away  falsehood,  speak  ye  truth  each  one  with 
his  neighbor :  for  we  are  members  one  of 
another. 

"Do  not  swear.  Say  what  you  mean.  When 
you  begin  to  wander  from  the  truth  there  is 
danger."  That  is  the  briefest  possible  way  of 
putting  the  two  selections  from  Matthew  5  and 
James  5,  which  are  practically  the  same.  No 
tsetter  title  could  have  been  chosen  for  this 
part  of  the  lesson  than  the  one  given,  "Truth- 
fulness." The  other  selection  seems,  however, 
to  be  rather  a  tremendous  presentation  of  the 
power  for  good  or  ill  which  lies  in  the  tongue, 
and  the  need  therefore  for  guarded  speech 
of  every  sort. 

Oaths  Will  Not  Make  Truth  Truer,  nor 
Falsehood  Falser 

1.  Consider  this  matter  of  truthfulness.  Mat- 
thew 5  :33  says  plainly  that  under  the  old  law 
if  a  man  swore  an  oath  he  was  to  keep  it. 
He  was  to  perform  it  as  unto  the  Lord. 
"Forswear"  means  to  abjure,  to  renounce,  to 
swear  falsely.  To  men  of  old  time  it  had  been 
said,  "Do  not  swear  and  then  recall  your 
oath ;  keep  it  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  Do  what 
j'ou  have  sworn  you  would  do."  That  was 
the  old  way.  "I  give  you  a  new  way,"  said 
Jesus.  "Swear  no  oath  at  all.  Oaths  are 
futile.  They  do  not  help  you  do  anything  or 
be  anything.  When  you  say  a  thing  is  so, 
let  that  be  enough.  An  oath  will  not  make 
truth  any  truer  nor  falsehood  any  more  false. 
Let  men  know  that  when  you  say  a  thing  is 
so,  it  is  ;  that  when  you  say  it  is  not  so,  it  is 
not.  When  you  get  outside  of  these  lines  be 
sure  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil." 

2.  Consider  this  matter  of  swearing.  Did  you 
ever  swear?  What  good  does  an  oath  do, 
even  in  a  court  of  law  ?  How  much  stronger  is 
a  statement  made  by  an  oath?  Profane  swear- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  abominable  habits  ever 
formed.  About  the  highest  tribute  one  business 
man  can  pay  to  another  is  to  say,  "His  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond."  One  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  life  is  this  of  untruthfulness.  Jesus  rang 
out  this  lesson  in  his  first  statement  of  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Tell  the  truth  al- 
ways.   Keep  the  devil  far  away. 

3.  Take  the  matter  of  the  power  of  little 
things,  and  of  the  ruinous  power  of  an  un- 
bridled tongue.  We  turn  a  horse  by  a  bit  in 
his  mouth.  How  big  is  a  horse,  how  little  the 
bit !  Yet  the  horse  obeys  it.  A  ship  is  a  larger 
illustration.  The  rudder  is  small  compared  to 
the  bulk  of  a  ship,  but  the  rudder  turns  it. 
Listen  to  the  way  James  characterizes  the 
tongue:  "Fire";  "world  of  iniquity";  "defiler  of 
the  whole  body";  "setter  on  fire  of  the  whole 
nature" ;  "a  restless  evil" ;  "full  of  deadly 
poison."  It  blesses  Jehovah ;  it  curses  men. 
"These  things  ought  not  so  to  be."  One  would 
say  not.  We  can  see  how  this  has  to  do  with 
truthfulness.  It  is  its  worst  foe.  By  the 
tongue  comes  untruthfulness. 

Only  Right   Things  Must  Be   Taught  in 
Name  of  Jesus 

4.  How  was  James  led  to  say  these  things 
about  the  tongue?  The  opening  verses  of  this 
third  chapter  show.  The  Christians  to  whom 
he  was  writing  were  evidently  doing  too  much 
talking.  Evidently  too  many  were  trying  to  be 
teachers.  "Be  not  many  of  you  teachers,  my 
brethren."  The  more  prominent  a  man  makes 
himself  in  talking  the  greater  danger  does  he 
incur  of  being  judged.  It  was  highly  important 
that  only  right  things  should  be  taught  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  It  is  just  as  important  now. 
James  had  heard  complaints  that  some  were 
stumbling  in  their  teaching.  He  was  very  mild 
in  his  rebuke  as  far  as  being  personal  was  con- 
cerned. He  included  himself.  "In  many  things 
we  all  stumble,"  he  generously  said.    He  was 
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practicing  what  he  was  about  to  preach.  He 
was  taking  good  care  that  his  pen  should 
not  get  away  with  him  and  say  words  which 
he  would  regret.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  writing  words  which  people  should  be 
studying  nineteen  centuries  later.  Did  some- 
one say  to  him,  "What  harm  can  words  do  ? 
Words  are  only  little  things?"  "That  is  all 
very  true,"  says  James.  "So  is  a  bit  small, 
but  it  turns  a  horse.  So  is  a  rudder,  but  it 
turns  a  ship.  And  the  tongue  is  more  power- 
ful than  bit  or  rudder." 

Each  one  of  these  three  passages  concerns 
talking.  Practically  what  Jesus  and  James  said 
was  identical.  Put  into  the  smallest  compass, 
each  said,  "Do  not  talk  too  much."  Jesus  did 
not  mean  when  he  said  "And  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these  is  of  the  evil  one,"  that  people 
should  never  say  anything  but  those  two  words, 
"yea"  and  "nay."  There  would  be  no  con- 
versation if  we  went  by  such  a  rule.  He  meant 
"Tell  the  truth  absolutely  when  you  talk." 
James  did  not  mean  "Never  allow  your  tongue 
to  say  a  word."  He  meant  "Keep  your  tongue 
from  being  a  fountain  of  sweet  water  and  bit- 
ter." Both  Jesus  and  James  were  striking 
at  one  great  human  fault.  Every  one  of  us 
should  write  down  on  the  walls  of  memory,  "If 
you  cannot  speak  the  truth  do  not  speak  at  all." 

Some  Lesson  Gleanings  to  Be  Borne 
Earnestly  in  Mind 

Never  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking. 

Talk  with  people,  but  never  talk  about  them. 
Talk  about  things. 

Never  break  in  on  the  conversation  of  others. 

Slow  speech  is  better  than  rapid,  especially  in 
preachers  and  teachers. 

Impure  speech  is  a  crime  against  decency. 
The  tongue  that  does  it  murders  purity. 

A  closed  mouth  is  better  than  a  wounded 
heart. 

Silence  never  swears.  Saved  words  are  often 
more  valuable  than  saved  dollars. 

Talk  little  when  your  spirit  is  ruffled.  Talk 
less  when  you  have  suffered  wrong.  Talk  least 
of  all  when  others  assail  you  unjustly. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Speech  is  at  once  the  child  of  the 
man  and  his  creator.  It  rises  from  within 
and  rules  from  without.  Falsehood  is  the 
germ  from  which  pride  and  passion  are  de- 
veloped. We  must  either  control  the  tongue 
or  be  controlled  by  it. 

The  fundamental  grace  of  life  is  truthfulness. 
If  you  find  that  you  cannot  trust  a  man's  word 
you  know  you  cannot  trust  his  integrity.  A 
lie  is  that  "rift  within  the  lute"  which  is  sure 
to  turn  discordant  the  sweetest  music.  It  is 
this  relation  of  truth  to  all  other  elements  of 
character  that  makes  it  a  mortal  offense  to  call 
a  man  a  "liar."  It  is  this  which  explains  why 
the  only  thing  which  Scripture  declares  "im- 
possible" to  God  is  that  God  should  be  untrue 
(Heb.  6:18). 

The  passages  chosen  for  study  today  logically 
introduce  other  sins  of  the  tongue  which  are 
fruits  rather  than  roots.  Swearing  is,  as  Jesus 
showed,  an  endeavor  to  remove  distrust,  thereby 
only  increasing  the  doubt.  The  moment  we 
propose  to  put  a  man  under  oath  we  make  evi- 
dent our  suspicion  of  his  ordinary  word. 

Attempts  to  Bolster  Up  Word  by  Oaths 
Only  Reveal  Weakness  of  Affirmation 

In  the  same  way  most  of  the  quarrels  which 
disturb  social  relations  (James  3:5)  are  born 
of  false  estimates  of  our  own  gifts  or  graces. 
The  braggart  is  instinctively  classed  as  a  liar. 
Thus  vanity  and  falsehood  feed  their  mutual 
flames.  To  control  the  tongue  is  to  control  "the 
issues  of  life"  (Prov.  4:23-24). 


Matthew  5  -.33 — Whenever  we  pass  a  stone 
wall  and  find  it  elaborately  braced  we  know 
it  to  be  tottering.  The  man  who  backs  up 
everything  he  says  by  an  affidavit  confesses  that 
his  simple  word  does  not  count  for  much.  The 
man  who  interlards  his  assertions  with  any 
form  of  "by,"  however  innocent  of  profaneness 
it  may  seem,  is  weakening  his  power  to  tell  the 
truth  and  weakening  public  confidence  in  what 
he  says. 

Verse  34 — The  legal  quibblers  of  Christ's  day 
had  invented  fine  but  ridiculous  and  childish 
distinctions.  One  oath  might  be  considered 
loose  and  another  binding.  Starting  with  the 
assumption  that  no  man's  word  was  binding  un- 
less he  swore  to  it,  they  went  on  to  show  that 
even  if  a  man  did  swear  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  was  saying,  he  was  excusable  for  prevarica- 
tion unless  he  swore  "by  the  divine  Being." 
But  Jesiis  says  all  heaven  and  all  earth  are 
related  to  God's  life  and  power,  and  so  are 
sacred. 

Verse  37 — The  man  whose  word  is  most 
readily  believed  is  he  whose  affirmation  is  al- 
ways simple  and  direct.  The  thing  we  must 
needs  prove  is  by  that  fact  confessed  to  be 
doubtful ;  and  the  assertion  we  back  up  with 
elaborate  oaths  is  by  that  shown  to  be  open  to 
suspicion.  When  men  must  put  their  promises 
in  writing,  and  sign  them  with  their  own  hand, 
and  seal  them  with  their  private  stamp,  and 
then  make  affidavit  before  a  court  official, 
every  additional  precaution  is  a  confession  of 
the  weakness  of  our  ordinary  veracity. 

If  You  Do  Not  Control  Your  Tongue 
It  Will  Control  You 

James  3:1 — One  of  the  strongest,  and  one  of 
the  meanest,  propensities  in  human  nature  is 
the  propensity  to  "boss"  everybody.  Some  peo- 
ple cannot  enter  a  room  without  showing  a  wish 
to  rearrange  every  chair,  to  set  at  a  different 
angle  every  table,  to  change  the  light  ad- 
mitted by  every  window  and  to  close  the  sash 
if  it  be  open  or  open  it  if  it  be  closed. 

Verse  2 — But  James  exhorts  us  to  "let  things 
be."  The  propensity  to  readjust  the  universe 
need  not  be  given  expression.  The  organ  was 
out  of  tune?  Well,  you  need  not  be;  keep  still. 
The  soprano  was  off  the  key?  Well,  your  key 
is  to  say  nothing.  The  preacher  tired  you 
to  death  ?  Then  remember  people  will  thank 
you  if  you  let  them  enjoy  what  you  could  not. 

Verse  3 — The  tongue  may  seem  a  small  mem- 
ber, but  on  its  control  hangs  the  whole  hap- 
piness of  life.  If  you  do  not  control  your 
tongue  it  will  control  you.  You  must  govern 
it  or  it  will  govern  you. 

Faults  of  the  Tongue  Multiply  Under  Their 
Own  Momentum 

Verse  6 — It  is  true  that  an  evil  spirit  sets  on 
fire  the  tongue ;  but  sins  of  the  tongue  are 
themselves  like  fire — they  multiply  the  evil  from 
which  they  spring.  An  ugly  word  makes  the  ugly 
disposition  uglier  than  it  was  before  (Prov. 
15  :i).  A  man  who  swears  because  he  "is  mad" 
gets  madder  as  he  swears.  The  man  who  lies  to 
get  out  of  one  scrape  gets  into  twenty  before 
he  is  through  with  his  lying.  It  is  like  a  prairie 
fire,  now  just  a  bunch  of  grass  flashing  under 
the  touch  of  a  match,  but  in  twenty  minutes 
a  flame  a  mile  wide  and  spreading  with  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  One  cannot  swear  a  little, 
or  lie  a  little,  or  curse  a  little.  These  faults 
multiply  under  their  own  momentum. 

Verse  7 — What  man  cannot  do  God  can  do. 
It  is  not  in  nature  that  our  hope  lies,  but  in 
grace.  Many  sins  are  followed  so  swiftly  by  their 
penalty  that  we  quickly  realize  our  peril  and 
correct  our  fault. 

Verse  8 — But  in  the  matter  of  our  speech 
we  must  remember  that  it  gets  beyond  our  con- 
trol so  quickly  and  the  results  are  so  disastrous 
that  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  every  moment. 

Verses  9-12 — Especially  must  we  remember 
that  sins  of  the  tongue  cast  suspicion  on  a 
Christian  profession.  No  man  can  possibly  be 
pure  in  heart  and  foul  in  mouth  too ;  and  no 
man  can  be  of  a  kindly  soul  and  at  the  same 
time  violent  and  ill-tempered  of  speech.  Speech 
i?  like  a  horse  which  we  would  fain  ride — we 
must  break  it  to  obey  our  will  or  it  will  run 
away  with  us  and  cause  our  destruction. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  May  19,  1912 

Topic — Christ  and  the  churches.    Rev.  i  :  10-20. 

To  the  exile  of  the  apostle  John  in  the  island 
of  Patmos  the  world  owes  the  book  of  the  Rev- 
elation. Some  of  the  most  comforting  words 
of  all  the  Bible  are  in  this  book.  Some  of  the 
most  glorious  descriptions  that  pen  has  written, 
descriptions  of  the  world  to  come  and  of  Christ 
as  its  central  figure,  are  in  this  book.  The 
passage  given  us  for  meditation  is  one  of  these 
descriptions.  It  is  a  picture  of  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  the  church.  John  tells  the  story- 
most  graphically.  The  exile,  meditating  on 
spiritual  things  on  the  Lord's  day,  heard  sud- 
denly the  loud  sound  of  a  trumpet-toned  voice, 
directing  him  to  write  to  seven  prominent 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  things  he  should 
see.  He  turned  to  see  whence  came  the  voice 
and  beheld  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  midst 
of  the  churches.  John  swooned  at  the  sight. 
It  was  too  overpowering  for  human  gaze.  The 
figure  he  had  seen,  "one  like  unto  a  son  of 
man,"  restored  him  to  consciousness,  bade  him 
fear  not,  declared  himself  to  be  the  "Living 
One"  who  had  been  dead  but  who  was  now 
alive  and  to  remain  alive  forevermore,  com- 
manded him  to  write  what  he  had  seen  to  the 
seven  churches,  and  finally  declared  the  meaning 
of  the  vision.   

Here  is,  then,  first,  the  nature  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  He  was  still  in  form  one  with  human- 
ity (v.  13).  He  still  remembered  the  days  of 
his  flesh.  He  had  not  yet  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  dead.  He  reassured  his  apostle  of  the  fact 
of  his  resurrection,  and  with  it  went  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  die  no  more.  He  is  a  living, 
triumphant,  eternal  presence  in  his  church. 

Second,  he  was  awake  to  the  life  of  the 
church,  watchful  over  its  interests,  acquainted 
with  its  failures  and  successes  and  anxious  to 
have  it  alive  and  active  for  the  world's  salva- 
tion.   

The  thought  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his 
church  should  give  us  pause.    We  forget  the 


fact  for  which  the  assertion  stands.  "Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind"  is  a  proverb  that  reaches 
farther  than  to  earthly  friends.  Many  a  time 
we  say,  "If  we  could  only  see  him  sometimes 
we  would  be  more  mindful  of  his  will."  But  I 
fear  we  should  not.  The  invisible  God  and 
the  equally  invisible  Christ  are  tremendous  facts 
that  should  never  be  forgotten.  If  any  proposi- 
tion of  religion  is  true,  this  surely  is.  The 
church  is  Christ's  own,  his  very  own,  for  which 
he  lived  and  loved  and  died  and  rose.  It 
fails  to  meet  the  yearning  longing  of  his  heart 
whenever  it  fails  to  be  what  he  would  have  it, 
"a  glorious  church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle" 
in  its  garb.  If  Christ  so  loves  it,  as  his  ap- 
pearance on  Patmos  would  indicate,  we,  its 
members,  ought  to  spend  our  strength  in  mak- 
ing it  what  it  should  be. 

Remembering  that  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of 
his  church,  what  should  we  as  church  members 
be? 

1.  We  should  cultivate  the  plant  of  his  pres- 
ence in  the  garden  of  our  hearts,  until  it  grows 
to  be  a  source  of  joy  and  strength  and  peace 
to  us  in  our  daily  life.  We  do  not  often  enough 
remember  the  fact  of  Christ.  We  ought  to  go 
thinking  and  saying,  "Christ  is  near  me ;  his 
eye  is  on  me ;  his  ear  listens  to  my  voice." 
In  order  to  do  this  we  should  have  some  spe- 
cial exercises,  some  particular  acts  Christward, 
every  day.  There  should  be  a  Christ-time  in 
every  Christian  life,  to  be  observed  every  day. 
The  man  who,  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever 
known,  lived  most  nearly  every  day  as  if  he 
were  sure  Christ  was  close  at  hand  had  a  set 
time  every  day  when  he  left  business  or  what- 
ever occupied  him  and  went  alone  to  an  upper 
room  in  his  store  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  Christ.    He  was  a  great  Christian. 

2.  We  ought  to  give  more  heed  to  personal 
habits  in  connection  with  the  work  and  service 
of  the  church.  Men  say  often,  "The  test  of 
good  life  does  not  lie  in  going  to  church." 


That  is  true.  But  here  is  a  commonplace  which 
is  also  almost  absolutely  true — going  to  church 
regularly  is  a  powerful  regulator  for  a  life. 
The  machine,  the  engine,  called  life  needs  a 
balance  wheel,  and  church  going  as  a  habit 
often  serves  as  that  balance  wheel.  Religious 
duty  may  not  be  the  same  for  me  as  for  you. 
But  the  effect  of  neglect  of  religious  duty,  what- 
ever it  be,  will  be  the  same  in  your  life  as  in 
mine.  Neglect  of  Christian  duty,  of  church 
duty,  week  after  week,  day  after  day,  is  like 
leaving  one  door  of  your  house  unlocked  at 
night.  If  it  be  a  first-floor  door,  a  marauder 
will  find  it  and  enter.  In  Christian  character 
all  doors  are  first  floor  doors.  The  devil  has 
walked  into  many  a  life  through  the  door  of  a 
deserted,  neglected  prayer  meeting.  Christian 
obligations  in  our  church  relations  are  like 
the  strings  of  a  violin.  Let  one  become  slack 
and  you  can  never  produce  true  melody,  while 
harmony  is  impossible. 


3.  We  ought  to  be  alert  for  even  the  sounds 
that  are  behind  us,  which  may  mean  the  Christ 
is  near.  John  had  no  idea,  as  in  exile  he 
meditated  on  spiritual  things,  that  he  would 
that  day  see  the  glorified  Christ.  But  he  did. 
He  was  in  the  right  spiritual  condition  to  hear 
the  spiritual  voice  which  rang  in  his  soul  like  a 
trumpet.  John  saw  the  glorified  Christ  twice 
— once  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  once  in 
Patmos.  John  must  have  been  the  nearest  to 
Christ  of  all  his  first  apostles.  Paul  saw  him 
twice — once  at  Damascus  gate,  once  when 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  Here  and 
there,  since,  men  have  had  such  spiritual 
visions.  They  have  been  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  sure  that  Christ  is  yet  in  the  midst 
of  his  church.  Let  us  seek  to  realize  that 
Presence.  Let  us  live  as  we  might  live  if  we 
would.  Let  us  walk  in  the  light  "as  he  is  in 
the  light,"  and  at  some  time,  even  if  we  are 
not  aware  of  it  ourselves,  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  touch  will  take  notice  that  we 
have  been  near  Jesus. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


May  26,  1912 

NEWNESS  OF  THE  OLDEST  WORLD 
Topic — Missionary    progress    in    Asia.  Acts 
13:1-3;  14:19-27. 

America  is  discovering  Asia.  Until  recently 
the  continent  which  is  the  mother  of  civiliza- 
tion had  retreated  into  the  background  of  men's 
thinking.  Its  people  had  ceased  to  be  present 
factors  in  the  problems  of  life.  A  deadness  of 
self-complacency  and  self-isolation  had  fallen 
upon  it  as  a  pall.  Now,  almost  of  a  sudden, 
within  the  present  generation  Asia  has  been 
aroused.  And  with  equal  suddenness  America 
has  been  awakened  to  some  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  phenomenon  of  the  revivified 
Orient.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  discovery  of 
the  East  by  the  West ;  and  the  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  western  world  will  be  quite  com- 
parable to  the  effect  upon  Europe  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus. 

Whenever  you  think  of  Asia,  think  of  potency. 
The  largest  of  the  five  continents  has  the  small- 
est name,  but  the  greatest  potency — a  potency 
of  people,  of  natural  resources,  of  imagination, 
of  industry  and  of  thrift.  The  more  one  muses 
upon  the  meaning  of  Asia  awake,  the  more  im- 
pressed his  imagination  becomes. 

The  yeast  of  the  new  life  that  is  stirring  Asia 
has  many  component  parts.  Trade  is  one.  The 
newspaper  is  another.  Travel  is  another.  The 
mechanical  appliances  of  civilization  are  an- 
other. The  day's  world-spirit  is  another.  But 
the  most  noticeable  part  of  the  leaven  that  is 


now  at  work  in  the  Orient  is  western  educa- 
tion. 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Nanking 
Assembly,  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese  revolution, 
were  openly  avowed  Christians. 

The  change  in  China  will  probably  result  in 
the  opening  of  the  long-sealed  doors  of  Tibet 
to  the  patient  Christian  missionaries  who  have 
for  decades  been  waiting  on  the  border  and 
making  ready. 

All  Christendom  knows  that  the  Christian 
church  in  Korea  is  an  example  to  the  western 
churches  in  evangelistic  zeal,  in  Bible  study, 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  endurance  of  persecution. 
Now  that  these  Christians  are  called  upon  to 
suffer  sore  trial  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  their  brethren  in  all 
the  world  are  in  a  fellowship  of  sympathy  and 
prayer  with  them.   

The  one  ominous  factor  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  East  today  is  Russia,  a  nominally 
Christian  nation.  There  is  more  tolerance 
under  the  pagan  governments  of  Asia  than  in 
the  lands  over  which  the  czar  has  secured  con- 
trol.   

The  reform  movements  in  the  native  religions 
of  India  are  all  just  so  many  arguments  for 
the  need  of  Christianity. 

Recently  brought  side  by  side  in  an  official 
conference  in  Japan,  Christianity's  superiority 
to    Buddhism    and    Shintoism    in    certain  es- 


sential points  has  been  made  apparent  to  the 
most  discerning  persons. 

Jesus  was  born  in  Asia ;  and  some  day  Asia 
is  to  be  born  again  in  Christ. 

The  Discipline  of  Hardship 

In  April  the  peach  orchard  lends  a  faint 
pink  flush  to  the  distant  hillside,  and  that  stands 
for  the  moralities.  In  September  the  ripe  fruit 
lends  a  golden  blush  of  clustered  food  to  the 
same  hill.  And  such  is  the  fruit  of  religion. 
Great  is  the  importance  of  the  root  moralities, 
but  roots  and  boughs  imply  the  ripened  fruit. 

The  rule  of  life  is  health,  prosperity  and  sun- 
shine. But  God  hath  appointed  wrestling,  de- 
feat and  suffering  as  important  members  of  his 
corps  of  teachers. 

Ours  is  a  universe  where  progress  is  secured 
in  the  fruits  and  grains  through  chemical  re- 
actions. Steel  is  iron  plus  fire ;  soil  is  rock  plus 
fire  billow  and  ice  plow ;  statues  are  marble  plus 
chisel  and  hammer  strokes ;  linen  is  flax  plus 
the  bath  that  racks,  the  club  that  flails,  the  comb 
that  separates,  the  acid  that  bleaches. 

Manhood  is  birth-gift  plus  struggles,  tempta- 
tion, wrestling  and  refusals  to  go  downward 
and  determination  to  climb  upward.  The  saint 
is  a  man  who  has  been  carried  off  the  field  on 
his  shield,  victorious  over  inbred  sin  and  out- 
side temptation.  Men  who  drift  are  men  who 
drown. — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

"It  is  only  as  we  go  apart  and  rest  awhile 
that  the  divinest  lessons  will  reach  our  hearts 
and  mold  our  lives." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  New  Educational  System 

The  Montessori  Method,  by  Dr.  Maria 
Montessori.  At  last  a  rational  method  of  teach- 
ing children  has  been  evolved,  and  a  woman, 
an  Italian,  is  responsible  for  it.  Dr.  Montessori 
has  worked  out  a  system  that  grants  ample 
freedom  to  the  natural  impulses,  educes  and 
holds  eager  interest  in  familiar  things  and 
insures  a  healthy  unfolding  of  individuality. 
The  American  public  is  indebted  to  Anne  E. 
George  for  an  admirable  translation  from  the 
Italian.  Springing  from  a  combination  of 
womanly  sympathy  and  intuition,  broad  social 
outlook  and  scientific  training,  the  Montessori 
method  possesses  every  evocative  virtue  that  is 
theoretically  necessary  to  success  in  discovering 
and  stimulating  the  marvelous  capacities  of 
children.  It  seeks  first  of  all  to  train  their 
senses,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
mental  associations.  Under  its  sway  children 
of  4  have  learned  to  write,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  with  head  and  hand  that  attest 
ihe  efficacy  of  the  system.  Its  comparison  with 
kindergartening  shows  up  important  flaws  in  the 
other  scheme.  Kindergartening,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  capable  champions  of  its 
principles,  does  not  reach  those  inner  recesses 
of  the  child  nature  whence  spring  the  buds  of 
personality.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  ac- 
complishment of  miracles  by  the  Montessori 
method  or  any  other;  it  does  not  promise  the 
creation  of  genius  in  lives  that  do  not  poten- 
tially possess  it.  It  does  make  certain  a  large 
expression  of  hereditary  endowments.  But  the 
system  is  dependent  on  teachers  who  have  the 
training  and  temperamental  bent  fairly  to  use  it. 
Fashioned  by  a  remarkable  woman,  and  tested 
by  a  few  teachers  with  similar  qualifications, 
the  results  thus  far  recorded  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  proof  that  the  method  is  in  itself 
so  magical  as  to  preclude  failure  in  its  applica- 
tion. Teaching  can  never  be  divorced  from 
personality ;  methods  are  tools  in  the  hands 
of  resourceful  teachers.  Dr.  Montessori  is  the 
soul  of  her  educational  system,  and  those  who 
would  use  it  successfully  must  be  able  in  large 
measure  to  impersonate  her.  [Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Travel  and  Description 

The  Modern  Parisienne,  by  Octave  Uzanne, 
is  an  up-to-date  study  of  the  women  of  France  ; 
but  the  author  is  too  much  of  a  boulevardier 
to  tell  us  all  we  wish  to  know  of  the  Parisienne 
of  today.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  shop 
girls,  telephone  employees  and  other  classes 
who  are  in  part  or  wholly  self-supporting,  are 
full  of  information ;  but  never,  even  in  these, 
do  we  seem  to  get  far  from  the  "Moulin  Rouge" 
or  the  "Vache  Enragee."  The  work  is  admi- 
rably translated,  well  printed  and  finely  bound. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2  net. 

India  and  Daily  Life  in  Bengal,  by  Z.  F. 
Griffin,  for  fifteen  years  a  missionary  in  India. 
Sunday  school  missionary  committees  will  make 
no  mistake  in  securing  for  the  missionary 
library  this  little  book,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
written  primarily  to  answer  the  simplest  ques- 
tions about  life  in  India — the  scenery  and 
sights,  the  people  and  their  occupations,  man- 
ners and  customs — which  most  writers  appear 
to  consider  common  knowledge.  [American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  $1 
net. 

Nature  and  Outdoor  Life 

EvERBLOOMiNG  RosES,  by  Georgia  Torrey 
Drennan.  Describes  the  culture,  habits,  de- 
scription, care  and  parentage  of  everblooming 
roses  for  the  amateur  gardener.  The  illustra- 
tions are  as  helpful  as  the  text.  [Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Golf,  by  Arnold  Haultain. 
Second  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  clever  dis- 
course on  the  philosophy  of  golf.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Of  Religious  Interest 

The  Law  of  the  Tithe,  by  Arthur  V.  Babbs. 
An  exposition  on  tithing  as  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  explained  and  enforced  from 
biblical  sources.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.50  net. 


The  Winds  of  God,  by  John  A.  Hutton,  con- 
tains five  lectures  delivered  in  Dr.  Campbell 
Morgan's  Bible  conference  at  Mundesley  in 
Norfolk,  England.  The  subject  of  the  course 
is  more  specifically  defined  as  "the  intercourse 
of  thought  with  faith  during  the  nineteenth 
century."  The  author's  attitude  and  temper 
of  mind  are  in  general  optimistic,  yet  there 
lurks  through  his  discourses  a  certain  undefined 
apprehension  of  evil  from  the  side  of  science 
:ind  philosophy,  especially  from  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

Calls  to  Service,  by  Frederick  Edward 
Ridgeway.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  discourses 
familiarly  and  plainly  upon  a  multitude  of 
aspects  of  Christian  life  and  experience,  espe- 
cially as  manifested  in  self-sacrifice  and  service. 
The  messages  are  such  as  would  appeal  to,  and 
be  appreciated  by,  busy  people  of  all  ranks 
of  society  and  gradations  of  culture.  [Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.60 
net. 

The  Mission  of  Our  Nation,  by  James 
Franklin  Love,  is  an  admirable  presentation  of 
the  thought  that  America  has  a  mission  as 
distinctive  and  clearly  outlined  as  was  that  of 
ancient  Israel.  Ministers  looking  for  material 
to  use  on  national  anniversaries  will  find 
here  just  what  they  need.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  $r. 

Recent  Biography 

The  Life  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  :  Friend 
of  the  Small  College  and  of  Missions,  by 
Edward  F.  Williams.  "The  stewardship  of 
wealth"  is  the  well  worn  phrase  that  one 
cannot  help  but  use  again  as  the  record  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pearsons's  life  is  unfolded.  After  all, 
although  the  phrase  is  a  familiar  one,  its  ex- 
emplification in  life  is  not  quite  so  familiar, 
and  Dr.  Pearsons  became  a  classic  example  of 
the  man  who  regards  wealth  as  a  stewardship 
and  lives  up  to  his  theory.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea — if  mis- 
sions and  small  colleges  may  be  said  to  serve 
a  single  end.  In  fact,  his  personal  attitude 
toward  his  giving  and  his  life  is  so  fresh  that' 
this  story,  sympathetically  told,  though  not  at 
Dr.  Pearsons's  instigation,  has  an  interest  and 
charm  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  deals 
with  benevolence  in  such  amounts  as  stir  the 
imagination.  [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  $1.25  net. 

William  Pryor  Letchworth,  by  J.  N. 
Earned.  Traces  the  life  and  work  of  this  Amer- 
ican philanthropist,  with  special  emphasis  on  his 
two  pet  benevolences — care  for  homeless,  way- 
ward and  delinquent  children,  and  improved 
treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  epileptic. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $2  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Mountain  Girl,  by  Payne  Erskine,  tells 
of  a  beautiful  daughter  of  our  southern  moun- 
tains, her  love  for  an  English  aristocrat  whom 
she  marries  and  her  final  adjustment  to  his 
normal  life  when  the  four  heirs  between  him- 
self and  the  title  are  suddenly  exterminated  and 
their  duties  and  privileges  devolve  upon  him. 
The  mountain  folk,  their  homes  and  their  ideals 
are  sympathetically  portrayed,  and  the  love 
story  is  full  of  interest.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Tales  of  a  Greek  Island,  by  Julia  D. 
Dragoumis.  The  author  was  born  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  though  she  was  taken  to 
England  when  she  was  quite  young,  she  re- 
turned to  Greece  later  and  lived  continuously 
in  Athens  and  Paros.  Her  vivid  stories  are  of 
extreme  interest,  permeated  as  they  are  with 
the  atmosphere  of  modern  Greece.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $1.35  net. 

The  Counsel  Assigned,  by  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  is  another  beautiful  Lincoln 
story  by  the  author  of  "The  Perfect  Tribute." 
It  revolves  upon  the  incident  of  Lincoln's  suc- 
cessful defense  of  a  15-year-old  boy  accused  of 
murder  in  Illinois.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.     50  cents  net. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers,  by  Thomas  Dixon. 
I;  is  as  impossible  to  approve  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
literary  methods  as  it  is  to  go  to  sleep  over 


his  books.  And  so  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this 
newest  one  that  it  tells  a  story  of  the  South — 
a  rather  gripping  story  in  which  the  problem 
of  the  negro  and  his  relation  to  the  white  man 
is  graphically  presented.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Sins  of  Silence,  by  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman,  has  for  its  motive  the  fatal  chances 
that  parents  take  in  concealing  the  important 
facts  of  life  from  their  children.  While  we 
approve  of  its  premise,  we  cannot  wholly  ad- 
mire its  method  of  presentation.  [Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

Ship-Bored  and  Paris  a  la  Carte,  by  Julian 
Street,  are  two  extremely  clever  little  books 
appropriate  for  the  summer  traveler  in  Europe. 
[John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Each  50 
cents  net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Home  University  Librarv'.  Nine  new 
volumes  in  this  comprehensive  series  of  books 
on  an  unlimited  number  of  living  issues  have 
just  come  to  hand.  They  may  be  listed  as 
follows :  W.  Warde  Fowler's  "Rome,"  G.  L. 
Strachey's  "Landmarks  in  French  Literature," 
J.  J.  Findlay's  "The  School,"  A.  F.  Pollard's 
"The  History  of  England,"  A.  G.  Bradley's 
"Canada,"  Bertrand  Russell's  "The  Problems 
of  Philosophy,"  T.  W.  Holderness's  "Peoples 
and  Problems  of  India,"  R.  R.  Marett's  "An- 
thropology" and  W.  R.  Lethaby's  "Architecture." 
The  distinctive  and  valuable  features  of  this 
series  are  its  authoritativeness,  compactness  and 
timeliness.  [Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York.     Each  50  cents  net. 

The  Thread  of  Life,  by  H.  R.  H.  Eulalia, 
infanta  of  Spain.  The  aunt  of  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain  here  sets  forth  her  convictions  on  such 
subjects  as  happiness,  friendship,  divorce,  the 
independence  of  women,  socialism,  moral  cour- 
age, religion,  etc.  The  author  seems  sufficiently 
sincere ;  but  her  ideas  of  morality,  to  take 
just  one  example,  attach  to  her  book  the  stigma 
of  not  being  considered  very  seriously.  [Duf- 
field and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Berlin  Galleries,  by  David 
C.  Preyer,  with  its  concise  descriptions  of  the 
m.asters  and  their  work  and  the  excellent  full- 
page  illustrations,  gives  the  reader  a  helpful 
and  enjoyable  art  gallery  experience  without 
the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  travel.  [L.  C. 
Page  and  Company,  Boston.  $2  net. 

What  Books  to  Read,  by  David  Pryde ;  with 
introduction  by  Francis  W.  Halsey.  Helpful 
suggestions  (for  the  person  who  does  little 
reading,  apparently)  for  the  selection  and  as- 
similation of  good  literature.  [Funk  and  Wag- 
nalls.  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Children  of  the  Resurrection,  by  John 
Watson  (Ian  Maclaren).  Seven  studies  by  the 
author  of  "The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  designed 
for  publication  before  his  death  but  appearing 
now  for  the  first  time.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1  net. 

Africa  of  To-Day,  by  Joseph  King  Goodrich. 
Vivid  and  authentic  descriptions  of  various 
parts  of  the  "dark  continent,"  by  a  sometime 
professor  in  the  Imperial  Government  College 
of  Kyoto.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Books  Received 

The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  William  D.  Armes. 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    30  cents  net. 

In  a  Portuguese  Garden,  and  Other  Verse, 
by  Cora  E.  Whiton-Stone.  Sherman,  French 
and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

From  Babel  to  Brotherhood,  by  Frederick 
Henry  Denman.    Thwing  Company,  New  York. 

Songs  en  Route,  by  Hester  Dickinson.  Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Life-Lore  Poems,  by  Luella  Knott.  Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

First  Love,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  by  Grace  Slocum. 
Gorham   Press,   Boston.  $1. 

Wild  Clover,  by  John  Martin  Newkirk.  Pri- 
vately printed. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Language  School  to  Be  at  Nanking 

The  project  already  alluded  to  on  this  page 
for  a  language  school  in  connection  with 
Chinese  missions — where  new  missionaries  may 
study  the  Chinese  tongue  in  classes  rather  than 
with  individual  private  teachers,  as  is  now  the 
tiniversal  custom — has  already  come  to  a  defi- 
nite form  in  central  China  at  least.  The  plan 
is  one  developed  on  the  mission  field  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
thence  the  initiative  for  it  proceeds.  By  joint 
action  of  missionaries  representing  more  than 
a  score  of  societies  and  boards  at  work  in  the 
Yangtze  valley  the  University  of  Nanking 
was  requested  to  open  such  a  school  for  lan- 
guage study,  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
both  in  China  and  the  United  States  have 
voted  to  indorse  the  plan.  President  Bowen 
of  the  university  announces  the  beginning  of 
this  new  department  for  next  autumn. 

This  means  that  henceforth  practically  all 
missionary  recruits  destined  anywhere  in  cen- 
tral China,  whatever  their  denominational  al- 
legiance or  nationality,  will  spend  the  first 
year  at  least  of  their  Chinese  experience  at 
Nanking.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  by 
introducing  modern  pedagogical  methods  and 
concentrating  all  attention  on  the  one  subject 
new  learners  will  there  make  as  much  progress 
toward  mastering  Chinese  in  one  year  as  aver- 
age students  make  in  two  years  under  the  old 
method  of  private  instruction.  This  saving  of 
time  in  preparation  for  actual  work  will  be  in 
the  aggregate  enormous.  And  the  incidental 
results  of  a  year's  residence  at  Nanking  may 
be  even  more  considerable.  Church  union 
ideals  dominate  the  whole  situation  at  Nanking, 
for  the  university  itself  is  an  incarnation  of 
that  sentiment.  Soon,  therefore,  the  whole 
Yangtze  valley  will  be  occupied  by  workers 
whose  first  and  most  permanent  impressions  of 
China  are  saturated  with  the  views  of  this  al- 
ready great  and  potentially  greater  institution. 

How  Many  Will  You  Save  Today? 

An  additional  appeal  from  the  China  famine 
relief  committee  reports  terrible  conditions  as 
still  prevailing  in  the  famifie  districts  and  the 
response  thus  far  to  their  appeals,  though  gen- 
erous, as  totally  inadequate  to  the  need. 

In  one  township  fifty-five  homes  were  visited 
in  several  country  villages.  Straw  piles  were 
found  in  only  four  yards.  Only  seven  families 
still  have  grain  on  hand,  and  nowhere  more 
than  a  peck  of  it.  The  food  everywhere  in 
preparation  consisted  of  carrot  tops  and  sweet 
potato  leaves,  while  one  family  in  three  was  eat- 
ing elm  bark  which  they  prepare  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  sawdust  and  making  cakes.  Of  even 
such  wretched  food  as  this  they  have  only  a 
small  supply,  and  after  this  is  exhausted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bark  of  willow  and  mul- 
berry trees,  the  country  is  utterly  bare.  In  this 
township  there  are  2,700  families.  Last  year 
the  famine  relief  committee  carried  650  fami- 
lies through  the  season  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment gave  1,000  families  enough  to  last 
them  for  about  a  month.  Yet  100  died  of 
starvation,  and  some  twenty  children  and  six  or 
eight  wives  were  sold.  If  these  people  are  not 
helped,  at  least  two  out  of  three  will  die  be- 
fore harvest. 

All  contributions  are  forwarded  immediately 
to  the  relief  committee  in  Shanghai  and  are 
cabled  by  the  state  department  at  Washington 
free  of  charge.  Thousands  are  thus  given 
help  and  work  to  do  in  building  dikes  to  prevent 
a  return  of  flood  and  famine ;  lives  are  saved 
and  hearts  are  won.  The  committee  states 
that  $15  will  save  a  family;  $3  will  save  a 
life  and  $1  will  save  one  person  one  month. 
Send  fu»ds  to  China  Famine  Relief  Committee, 
I  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Union  Theological  Education  in  Turkey 

One  who  has  given  many  years  of  service  in 
Turkey  contributes  an  article  to  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Orient  regarding  a  theological  uni- 
versity for  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  institu- 
tion proposed  would  offer  a  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical course  of  theological  study,  not  less 
than  three  years  in  length,  for  college  grad- 
uates, with  a  moderate  number  of  electives, 
and  would  include  all  the  range  of  studies 
in  the  best  seminaries  in  so  far  as  they  are 
relevant  to  that  part  of  the  Orient ;  this  course 


to  be  undenominational  and  open  to  worthy 
m.en  and  women  from  all  religious  sects  and  de- 
nominations, but  provision  being  made  for  the 
teaching  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  different 
denominations  by  temporary  or  permanent 
teachers  of  those  denominations  and  for  a  de- 
partment devoted  to  the  sympathetic  study  of 
all  the  sects  of  the  empire.  If  the  teaching 
force  were  sufficiently  large  to  continue  its 
sessions  twelve  months  of  the  year,  this  would 
allow  preachers  and  other  workers  to  improve 
their  summer  vacations  for  such  work  and 
v.'ould  meet  a  real  want.  Courses  of  training 
for  Sunday  school,  Bible  and  Christian  social 
work  would  also  be  afforded,  as  well  as  op- 
portunity for  practical  experience  in  different 
lines  of  religious  activity.  It  is  believed  that 
an  institution  of  this  kind  would  exert  a  wide 
influence  and  accomplish  fjr-reaching  results, 
and  the  suggestion  is  specially  opportune  just 
now  while  the  best  use  of  the  Kennedy  bequesi 
to  Robert  College  is  under  discussion. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Syria  Presby- 
terian mission  has  already  reorganized  its  the- 
ological seminary  in  Beirut  on  an  interdenomJ- 
national  basis.  Instruction  will  be  chiefly  in 
Arabic  and  the  course  will  cover  three  years. 
A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  and  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  has  promised  to  cooperate 
by  opening  its  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, its  library  and  museum  to  the  students 
of  the  seminary.   

Dr.  Knox's  Opinion  of  Canton  College 

Professor  George  William  Knox,  whose  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  has  just  been  reported, 
recently  visited  the  Canton  Christian  College, 
Canton,  China,  and  went  thoroughly  into  all  its 
class  room  work,  its  teaching  methods  and  its 
organization  for  the  presentation  of  Christianity 
to  the  students  and  people  in  the  surrounding 
district.  His  impressions  were  recorded  in  the 
letter  given  below,  which  was  written  before 
he  left  Canton,  to  President  Graybill,  the 
acting  president  of  the  college  : 

"I  was  greatly  interested  in  my  visit  to  the 
college  on  Saturday  last.  It  is  planned  so 
wisely  and  with  such  careful  reference  at  once 
to  the  present  and  the  future  that  it  commands 
respect.  Its  ample  grounds,  excellent  buildings 
nnd  careful  adaptation  to  real  needs  show  a 
practical  wisdom.  Indeed,  among  the  results 
of  Christian  work  in  Canton  I  should  put  it 
first — unless  the  medical  work  be  considered  a 
competitor,  as  should  not  be  the  case. 

"I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the  opportunity 
opening  before  you  ;  now  indeed  is  the  accepted 
time.  The  next  twenty  years  will  be  decisive. 
If  the  college  can  meet  the  opportunity  it  will 
do  much  to  determine  the  character  of  educa- 
tion in  the  south  of  China.  At  present  it  has 
the  field  largely  to  itself;  before  long  the  gov- 
ernment will  control  all  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  If  you  can  send  out  men  who  shall 
1)e  at  once  well  trained  intellectually  and  truly 
Christian,  Canton  will  be  saved  the  evils  which 
a  non-Christian  higher  education  inflicts  upon 
Japan. 

"I  trust  that  your  board  at  home  will  under- 
take large  things,  and  at  once.  It  is  an  open- 
ing which  will  not  come  again.  Thousands  of 
dollars  now  will  do  more  than  tens  of  thou- 
sands by  and  by."   

Safe  Investments  for  Missionary  Investors 

According  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Fulton  of  Canton, 
China,  when  Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Smith,  the  great 
Smith  collector  (introduced  to  Continent  readers 
in  the  issue  of  Feb.  8),  was  seeking  her  rare 
specimens  she  evidently  overlooked  one  of  the 
finest,  viz.,  Herbert  H.  Smith,  who  wrote  the 
article  entitled  "A  Missionary  Investment  List," 
published  in  that  same  issue.  Mr.  Smith  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  more  specific  information 
concerning  missionary  investments  would  doubt- 
less increase  the  gifts  to  missions  and  suggested 
that  a  bulletin  of  definite  amounts  for  definite 
needs  be  prepared  and  posted  in  the  rear  of 
churches.  Mrs.  Fulton,  in  response  to  this  sug- 
gestion, sends  the  following  clearance  list, 
v/hich  she  hopes  will  be  "posted  in  the  churches" 
and  kept  there  until  every  need  has  been  sup- 
plied. 

Be  it  known  to  all  who  have  money  to  in- 
vest in  Chinese  missions: 

That  10  cents  will  take  a  suffering  woman 
or  child  and  place  her  in  a  clean,  comfortable 
bed  in  the  David  Gregg  hospital.    For  the  price 


of  one  cigar  she  will,  for  a  day,  receive  medical 
attendance — doctor,  nurse,  medicine — and  three 
meals  nicely  served. 

That  $2.50  per  month  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  worthy,  healthy,  bright  young  woman  to 
enter  the  training  school  where  she  may  be 
taught  medicine  and  nursing  and  be  prepared 
to  go  into  the  secluded  homes  of  the  people  to 
carry  a  knowledge  of  sanitation,  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  gospel  message. 

That  $4  a  month  will  support  a  Bible  woman 
who  during  that  time  would  bring  a  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  hundreds. 

That  $30  per  month  will  rent  a  dispensary, 
furnish  the  doctor,  Bible  reader  and  medicine. 
These  free  dispensaries  are  fine  centers  for 
healing  and  preaching. 

That  $70  will  provide  the  necessary  fee  for 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman  into  the  E.  A. 
K.  Hackett  Medical  College. 

That  $10,000  will  erect  a  much  needed  dormi- 
tory to  accommodate  the  medical  students  now 
crowded  six  in  a  room  suitable  for  three. 

That  $15,000  will  purchase  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty which  is  now  used  as  a  lottery  resort  by 
the  worst  class  of  men  and  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  woman's  hospital,  but  which  is 
needed  by  the  mission  and  which  they  are 
anxious  to  secure. 

That  small  or  large  amounts  will  buy  gospels 
for  wide  distribution. 

Gifts  for  any  of  these  specific  objects  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  156  5th  avenue,  New  York 
City,  the  giver  in  each  case  being  careful  to 
specify  just  how  and  where  the  money  is  to 
be  used. 

Mrs.  Fulton  closes  her  letter  with  these  sig- 
nificant words :  "Now  is  the  time  to  help 
China.  Since  we  have  made  her  a  republic, 
help  us  to  make  her  a  Christian  one  !" 

Silliman  Institute  Makes  Fine  Record 

Two  years  ago  in  the  basement  of  a  rented 
house,  with  two  teachers  and  a  few  books, 
Silliman  Institute  was  opened  at  Dumaguete, 
P.  I.,  and  there  was  not  a  Protestant  Christian 
in  the  entire  province.  Today  there  are  nine 
buildings  (including  hospital,  scientific  labora- 
tory and  well  equipped  shop),  a  teaching  staff 
of  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors  and 
576  students — 165  pay  students,  eighty-six  work- 
ing for  their  expenses.  The  Bible  is  studied  by 
all  throughout  the  course  and  there  are  160 
professing  Christians  at  present  in  the  school, 
liesides  those  that  have  graduated.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, seven  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
evangelistic  work  and  twenty-five  spend  their 
\  acations  preaching.  Many  more  do  active 
Christian  work  in  their  homes.  The  industrial 
department  has  done  good  work,  the  students 
having  manufactured  175  pieces  of  furniture  in 
six  months,  made  additions  to  the  shop,  installed 
an  ice  plant  and  out  of  shop  earnings  added 
machinery  and  tools  to  the  value  of  $1,500. 

— Today  84  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
world  is  under  the  Christian  flag.  In  the  year 
1600  only  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  population 
lixed  under  Christian  governments. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Mrs.  Bradley  on  Friday  morning  em- 
phasized the  debt  of  board  members  to  the 
children,  even  though  the  Sunday  school  gifts 
do  not  pass  through  this  treasury,  and  the 
individual  responsibility  of  every  woman  to 
give  them  missionary  training.  The  treasurer's 
report  for  April  showed  a  decrease,  chiefly 
due  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  annual  income 
from  a  large  bequest,  of  which  the  board  re- 
ceives only  the  interest.  News  was  given  of 
good  progress  in  preparation  for  "The  World 
in  Chicago,"  much  interest  being  shown  in  all 
denominations  in  the  training  of  workers  to 
train  the  stewards. 

— "Presbyterian  Work  in  Mexico"  comes  this 
quarter  under  a  new  name,  in  a  new  dress 
and  from  the  hands  of  a  new  editor,  Mrs. 
Newell  J.  Elliott.  But  the  subscription  price 
remains  the  same,  and  those  sending  25  cents 
to  Apartado  333,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico, 
will  get  in  "Mexico  and  Missions"  much  more 
than  their  money's  worth. 
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Parsons— a  Progressive  Christian  College 


BY    HUGH    T.  KERR 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  with  his 
characteristic  humorous  sagacity  ad- 
vanced a  true  theory  of  education  when 
he  said  that  if  you  wish  to  thoroughly  educate 
a  child  you  must  begin  with  his  grandfather. 
That  true  and  profound  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion finds  literal  fulfillment  at  Parsons  College, 
the  progressive  Christian  institution  situated 
a^  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
vast  agricultural  area  lying  between  Chicago 
and  Omaha.  Dr.  Willis  E.  Parsons,  the  ener- 
getic and  far-seeing  president  of  Parsons,  is  a 
grandson  of  the  New  England  business  man 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation made  possible  a  center  of  religious  and 
intellectual  influence  of  which  the  whole  state 
of  Iowa  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  proud. 
The  wisdom  and  Christian  statesmanship  of  the 
grandfather  have  borne  rich  fruit  in  the  talents 
and  attainments  of  the  grandson,  who  for  nearly 
a  decade  has  guided  the  college  into  high  edu- 
cational ideals. 

"Forgotten  Into  Immortality" 
The  story  of  how  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  the 
grandfather,  came  to  stamp  his  name  upon  a 
Christian  college  would  make  a  tale  well  worth 
the  telling.  I  suppose  it  was  another  case  of 
a  man  who  in  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips 
"forgot  himself  into  immortality."  He  was  a 
plain,  hard-headed,  kind-hearted  Christian  man 
who  did  business  on  a  small  scale  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  search  of  health  he  traveled 
cut  into  the  open  prairie,  riding  horseback  over 
the  western  trails,  and  was  fascinated  with  the 
beauty  and  undiscovered  fertility  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  state  of  Iowa.  He  was  not 
wealthy,  as  wealth  is  now  estimated,  but  had 
through  thrifty  habits  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  a  little  more.  This  "little  more" 
he  invested  here  and  there  in  Iowa  land,  and 
this  was  accounted  his  estate  when  death 
claimed  its  own.  It  was  found  that  after  mak- 
ing careful  but  limited  provision  for  his  large 
family  he  had  written  into  his  will  these  his- 
toric words  :  "Having  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  for  the  usefulness,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  children,  a  good  moral  and  intellectual 
business  education,  with  moderate  means,  was 
far  better  than  large,  unlimited  wealth,  and 
having  long  been  convinced  that  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  the  permanence  of  its  in- 
stitutions, the  progress  of  our  divine  religion 
and  an  enlightened  Christianity  greatly  depend 


upon  the  general  diffusion  of  education  under 
correct  moral  and  religious  influence,  and  hav- 
ing during  my  lifetime  used,  to  some  small 
extent,  the  means  given  me  by  my  Creator  in 
accordance  with  these  convictions,  and  being 
desirous  of  still  endowing  objects  so  worthy 
as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  I  do  therefore  give 
and  bequeath  the  residue  of  my  estate  to  my 
said  executors  and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of 


JVillis  E.  Parsons,  D.  D. 
Preiident  of  Parsone  CoUeee  Since  1904 

them,  in  trust,  to  be  by  them  used  and  ex- 
pended in  forwarding  and  endowing  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  state  of  Iowa." 

The  day  of  which  Mr.  Parsons  dreamed  came 
sooner  than  even  he  expected.  In  less  than  a 
score  of  years  the  children  of  the  new  state 
of  Iowa  were  calling  for  just  such  a  college 
as  this  far-seeing  man  had  in  mind.  The  lit- 
tle village  of  Fairfield  on  the  old  Oregon  trail 
offered  a  campus  of  some  thirty  or  more  beau- 
tiful acres,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 
old  homestead,  as  fine  a  mansion  as  ever  graced 
a  Virginian  plantation.  It  was  the  intention 
to  found  a  college  for  boys  and  young  men, 


but  when  the  doors  of  the  old  mansion  were 
thrown  open  to  the  incoming  students  and 
when  the  young  men  came  up  from  the  farms 
they  did  not  come  alone.  The  young  women 
came  also  and  peremptorily  decided  that 
equality  of  educational  advantages  should  be 
extended  to  all  alike,  and  Parsons  became  a 
coeducational  college  of  proud  distinction.  The 
college  classes  met  in  the  "mansion  house" 
until  the  first  college  building  was  erected  and 
dedicated  in  1876.  It  was  not  until  1893, 
however,  that  the  main  college  building  known 
as  Ankeney  hall  was  completed.  After  being 
occupied  for  nearly  a  decade  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1902.  It  was  in  this  disaster  that 
Parsons  discovered  the  real  strength  of  its 
ministry  to  the  community  and  entered  into  its 
enlarged  sphere  of  service. 

"Investment  of  Influence" 
One  of  Germany's  greatest  statesmen  once 
said  :  "The  destiny  of  any  nation  is  determined 
by  what  the  young  men  under  25  are  thinking 
of  at  any  one  time."  Men  who  think  deeply 
into  the  problems  which  confront  our  nation  in 
these  days  know  how  profoundly  true  such  a 
statement  is,  and  we  should  not  wonder  that 
shrewd  professional  and  business  men  find  a 
keen  sense  of  satisfaction  in  making  permanent 
an  institution  which  is  committed  to  an  ideal 
and  whose  objective  in  education  is  to  make 
men  and  women  thoroughly  Christian.  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Craig  of  McCormick  Seminary  for 
years  was  the  honored  head  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  believed  in  and  worked  for  the 
welfare  of  Parsons.  The  names  of  John  Arm- 
strong, T.  D.  Ewing,  Ambrose  C.  Smith  and 
Frederick  W.  Hinitt  are  found  among  the  men 
who  have  led  the  institution  out  into  large 
ideals  and  successful  ministry.  Men  of  limited 
wealth  have  given  liberally  to  its  advancement. 
The  estate  of  Lewis  B.  Parsons  realized  some- 
thing over  $36,000,  which  in  those  days  was  a 
sum  worthy  of  honorable  mention.  That  be- 
quest became  the  fountain  stream  into  which 
have  flowed  the  tributaries  of  many  subsequent 
benefactions.  The  spirit  of  the  father  entered 
into  the  sons  and  from  the  will  ol  Colonel 
Charles  Parsons  of  St.  Louis  $140,000  was 
added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  col- 
lege, while  in  the  estate  of  Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
Jr.,  of  Flora,  111.,  the  college  has  an  interest 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $60,000.  The  little 
city  of  Fairfield  has  added  its  quota,  and  loyal 
trustees  of  the  college,  particularly  Thomas  D. 
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Foster  of  Ottuinwa,  Iowa,  have  added  to  the 
endowment  and  eqiiipment  until  there  is  at 
present  represented  in  the  college  the  invest- 
ment of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

Plans  for  a  Greater  Parsons 

The  men  who  lead  at  Parsons  are  men  of 
vision  and  of  high  purpose.  There  is  at  present 
an  available  endowment  of  about  $250,000, 
which  does  not  meet  the  present  situation  and 
leaves  an  annual  deficit  of  $3,000  or  $4,000 
dollars.  New  buildings  and  additional  equip- 
ment are  required.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
trustees  have  inaugurated  a  movement  to  se- 
cure an  additional  endowment  of  $325,000.  Al- 
ready Mr.  Foster  has  pledged  $30,000  of  this 
amount  and  other  members  of  the  board  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  demand  for 
enlargement.  This  amount,  if  realized,  will  put 
the  college  in  the  front  rank  of  Presbyterian 
institutions  and  will  give  it  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  $500,000.  No  investment  could  be 
more  safe  nor  could  the  assurance  of  permanent 
returns  be  more  ample. 

In  speaking  of  the  disjointed  and  unsys- 
tematized condition  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  said,  "We  have  in  the  United  States 
practically  forty-eight  systems  of  education." 
He  meant,  of  course,  that  each  state  has  its 
own  independent  system  and  that  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  various  states  are  not 
interrelated.  Whatever  system  the  states  may 
exploit  it  is  true  that  a  college  like  Parsons 
possesses  its  own,  and  challenges  all  other  sys- 
tems by  the  product  it  turns  out  into  the  world 
of  men  and  affairs.  During  its  generation  of 
service  nearly  500  men  and  women  have  gone 
out  to  do  the  world's  work  and  one  out  of  every 
"four  has  been  prepared  for  distinctive  Christian 
service  either  in  the  church  at  home  or  on  the 
mission  field. 

As  one  enters  through  the  commanding  gate- 
way the  striking  cathedral-like  chapel  startles 
the  visitor  into  genuine  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. I  have  seen  many  college  chapels  in  this 
and  in  other  lands,  but  I  have  never  been  so 
profoundly  moved  as  I  was  at  Parsons  when  the 
outline  of  Barhydt  Memorial  chapel  with  its 
gleaming  stone  and  majestic  towers  rose  before 
me.  It  is  truly  a  suggestive  symbol  of  the  em- 
phasis which  the  spiritual  receives  in  this  in- 
stitution. In  speaking  of  the  thoroughly  reli- 
gious atmosphere  in  which  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege is  carried  on  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
Bible  study  and  Christian  service  President 
Parsons  held  up  first  one  hand  and  then  re- 
luctantly the  other  as  he  said  :  "I  think  I  could 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  at  most  on 
those  of  both  hands,  the  students  who  have 
passed  through  this  institution  without  being 
definitely  committed  to  the  Christian  life." 
As  he  made  that  remark  my  mind  went  back  to 
a  conversation  which  I  had  had  the  previous 
Sunday  with  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago 
whose  only  son  had  been  lost  to  him  through 
the  irreligious  recklessness  of  a  college  career. 
He  said,  "If  I  had  fifty  sons  I  would  never 
send  one  of  them  to  college."  Had  he  fifty 
sons  they  would  all  have  been  safe  at  Parsons. 

Both  Christian  and  Scholarly 

One  is  apt  to  get  the  impression  that  a 
Christian  college  is  a  sort  of  preparatory  school 
for  ministers  and  missionaries.  Many  educa- 
tors criticise  it  because  of  what  seems  to  them 
a  narrow  policy,  and  its  professors  are  cut 
off  from  the  benefit  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
If  this  were  true  it  would  still  more  than 
justify  the  investment,  for  the  church  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  support  of  the  church 
at  home  and  abroad  must  look  and  do  look  to 
the  Christian  college  as  the  base  of  supply. 
The  theological  seminary  is  ever  looking  to  the 
Christian  college.  It  is  important  that  we  have 
men  to  man  our  churches,  but  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  have  both  men  and  women 
who  will  go  out  into  life  to  do  the  thing 
their  hands  find  to  do  and  do  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all. 
We  rejoice  in  the  men  who  have  gone  into 
the  ministry  and  the  mission  field,  but  we 
equally  rejoice  in  the  men  and  the  women  who 
have  gone  forth  into  law  and  medicine  and 
business  and  teaching  to  do  the  world's  work  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  consecration.  The 
Christian  atmosphere  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  the  product  the  world  needs.  The 
intellectual  and  scholarly  atmosphere  is  equally 
necessary,  and  Parsons  in  its  equipment  and 
faculty  meets  that  need.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
possible  for  great  secular  institutions  to  claim 


allegiance  from  our  young  people  because  of 
the  splendid  equipment  for  scientific  research 
work  and  laboratory  experience  which  they 
could  promise.  Such  a  situation  ought  not  to 
exist  where  Christian  men  and  women  hold 
in  their  hands  the  world's  wealth.  With  the 
additional  endowment  which  it  is  seeking  Par- 
sons will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most 
ambitious.  The  faculty  of  the  college  has  been 
secured  from  the  best  institutions  in  this  and 
other  lands,  and  are  scholars  with  defined  Chris- 
tian principles.  A  visit  through  the  depart- 
ments of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Foster  hall, 
where  one  can  see  young  people  at  work  with 
the  most  modern  apparatus  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  competent  professors, 
will  soon  produce  the  conviction  that  in  just 
such  a  place  and  not  in  the  crowded  class  room 
the  student  is  likely  to  find  the  most  adequate 
preparation  for  whatever  profession  he  chooses 
to  follow. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  Parsons  is  beauti- 
ful for  situation  and  the  joy  of  those  who  de- 
light in  her  prosperity  it  can  also  be  said  that 
it  is  supremely  situated  for  service.  It  is 
located  in  the  very  garden  spot  of  the  state  of 
Icwa.  It  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  great 
states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  It  is  cen- 
trally located  in  the  vast  and  fertile  region  be- 
tween Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  It 
is  educating  the  boys  and  the  girls  from  the 
villages  and  the  farms  who  will  in  the  coming 
days  go  up  to  these  and  the  other  great  centers 
of  commercial  life,  and  in  their  hands  will  be 
the  making  of  history.  In  the  most  real  sense 
possible  Parsons  College  is  a  community  col- 
lege and  serves  a  situation  that  is  strategic 
and  significant.  The  sum  of  $325,000  will 
permanently  endow  this  magnificent  enterprise 
and  enable  those  who  have  invested  their  lives 
in  this  fine  Christian  service  to  more  efficiently 
produce  the  men  and  women  whose  influence 
will  be  the  very  gladness  of  the  world. 


The  Open  Hearth 


Federation  and  Home  Missions 

The  latest  move  of  the  Home  Mission  Board 
is  toward  federation  of  churches  on  the  mission 
field.  Surveys  are  now  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  to  launch 
the  scheme. 

Practical  wisdom  would  call  a  halt  to  such 
theorizing  at  present.  Federation  is  itself  a 
problem.  Federation  is  wrong  in  principle. 
It  is  unjust  to  the  minority.  Inherent  in  the 
very  scheme  lie  partiality,  respect  of  persons, 
unfairness  and  a  direct  slight  to  the  members 
of  our  church  in  the  smaller  congregations  and 
mission  fields.  If  magnanimity  should  be  dis- 
played anywhere,  it  should  be  to  the  remnant 
of  Israel  scattered  in  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth.  It  would  not  only  be  inhumane  but 
cruel  to  add  to  their  woes  and  deprive  them  of 
their  only  spiritual  comfort. 

Federation  is  unnecessary.  Administration  is 
what  we  require.  The  genius  to  locate  happily 
our  more  than  2,500  unemployed  ministers,  to 
group  correctly  the  continguous  mission  fields 
under  one  pastorate ;  to  release  large  bank 
accounts  and  endowment  funds  that  are  beggar- 
ing the  present  and  enriching  the  future,  is  our 
need.  This  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
creation  of  an  executive  commission  is  one 
long  step  toward  this  consummation. 

Federation  is  unnatural.  There  is  no  de- 
mand for  it  on  the  field.  It  is  being  pushed 
from  the  outside.  Federation  ignores  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  individual. 
It  operates  from  the  throne  to  the  people,  in- 
stead of  from  the  people  to  the  throne. 

Federation  contains  the  germ  of  self-destruc- 
tion. It  lacks  foundation.  It  takes  for  granted 
that  one  church  will  serve  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. Why  did  it  not  do  so  in  England  and 
Scotland,  or  on  the  continent?  It  gathers  its 
impetus  from  the  worldly  cry  against  the  so- 
called  overchurched  town.  What  of  the  shame 
and  disgrace  which  heaven  feels  against  a  move- 
ment that  is  presumptuous  enough  to  weigh 
money  and  souls  in  the  same  balance?  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  to  remove  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  self-sacrifice  for  one's 
own  church  is  still  to  continue  it  in  another. 

Federation  is  a  church  movement  clearly  out 
of  place.  It  seeks  to  settle  problems  at  the 
circumference  of  missions  that  should  be  set- 


tled at  the  center.  The  early  church  began 
at  Jerusalem.  Let  our  home  mission  councils 
settle  the  question  of  doctrine  and  of  polity 
in  an  organic  union  of  the  denominations  at 
the  center  and  we  shall  all  rejoice.  But  let 
them  stop  their  apprentice  federating  hand  on 
the  circumference.  D.  M. 


Once  a  Protestant  Society 

A  recent  editorial  refers  to  the  Irish  Char- 
itable Association  banquet  in  Boston  March  18. 
You  refer  to  the  association  as  a  Catholic  or- 
ganization and  assign  that  as  the  reason  why 
Cardinal  O'Connell  was  given  preference  over 
Governor  Foss  on  the  speaking  list. 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Irish  Char- 
itable Association  is  not  a  Catholic  organiza- 
tion. It  embraces  members  of  all  faiths,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  within  a  few 
past  years  that  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
allowed  to  join,  although  its  commencement 
dates  back  a  hundred  years.  Its  membership 
during  its  first  ages  consisted  of  Irish  Protes- 
tants, or  Protestants  of  Irish  descent,  Roman 
Catholics  (as  I  have  stated)  being  barred  en- 
tirely. In  view  of  this  mistake  I  would  ask 
that  you  rectify  your  statement. 

Joseph  H.  Martin. 


A  Last  Word  on  Remarriage 

I  had  the  impression  that  the  divorce  and  re- 
marriage question  had  become  a  "closed"  one 
some  time  ago  by  the  edict  of  the  editor.  But 
G.  E.  W.  has  shattered  the  pleasing  illusion.  I 
would  fain  help  him  out  of  his  untoward  state 
of  mind. 

I.  Corinthians  7  refers  to  "separation,"  it  is 
true.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  separation 
considered  by  the  apostle  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  justify  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
bond.  This  the  apostle  clearly  affirms.  That 
is,  it  is  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
by  whom  the  apostle  wrote.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  The 
desertion  involved  dissolves  the  marriage  bond 
as  effectively  as  if  it  were  adultery  or  death. 
"Desertion"  is  the  proper  term  to  be  used,  not 
"separation." 

Now  G.  E.  W.  admits  the  propriety  of  re- 
marriage, so  far  as  the  innocent  party  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  divorce  is  obtained  on  the 
scriptural  ground  of  adultery.  Why,  then,  deny 
•its  propriety  in  the  case  of  an  innocent  party, 
scripturally  divorced — the  apostle  being  judge — 
albeit  for  a  different  cause? 

The  legitimacy  of  the  remarriage  of  an  in- 
nocent person,  obtaining  divorce  for  adultery, 
is  a  matter  of  inference — conclusive  inference, 
it  is  true,  but  inference  nevertheless.  Sim- 
ilarly in  the  case  of  any  whose  divorce  is 
based  on  the  desertion  emphasized  by  the 
apostle.  It  is  scriptural  and  inferential  in  both 
cases,  and  is  based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
authority  of  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  in  the  second,  on  that  of  the  third  Person — 
both  equally  good  authorities. 

W.  M.  Campbell. 


Discerning  the  Lord's  Body 

The  objection  of  Julius  Schwarz  to  the  use 
of  the  individual  communion  cup  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  is  essential  in  the  proper 
commemoration  of  the  sacred  sacrament.  I 
confess  to  having  once  shared  something  of  his 
view  and  when  one  of  my  elders  offered  to 
give  an  individual  communion  set  to  the  church, 
said  I  thought  the  use  of  such  cups  really  took 
away  a  vital  element,  as  the  record  seemed  to 
imply  that  all  the  apostles  drank  from  the  one 
cup.  Now  it  happened  that  in  the  communion 
service  we  were  using  four  cups  and  Mr.  Elder 
said,  "If  that  is  the  case  we  should  do  away 
with  three  of  the  cups."    I  saw  the  point. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  drink  from  the 
one  cup,  it  would  take  a  pretty  big  cup  in  a 
church  with  a  membership  of  say  800,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  a  tedious  service.  And 
if  it  is  permissible  to  use  four,  six  or  eight 
cups,  why  not  the  individual  cups?  What  is 
the  important  thing  in  the  proper  observance  of 
the  feast?  Is  it  that  all  drink  from  one  cup 
or  is  it  the  ability  to  "discern  the  Lord's  body"? 
Further,  if  we  are  to  do  exactly  as  they  did 
we  must  observe  the  feast  after  a  meal,  near 
midnight,  and  reclining  at  the  table.  If  we  hold 
the  time  and  manner  can  be  changed  without 
destroying  the  significance  of  the  feast  it  looks 
somewhat  inconsistent  to  make  such  an  ado 
about  the  very  convenient  and  sanitary  indi- 
vidual cup.  C.  E.  COMBRINK. 
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Princeton's  Hundredth  Anniversary 


THE  HUNDREDTH  birthday  of  the  first 
theological  school  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  kept  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
last  week  with  a  dignified  eclat  worthy  of  so 
significant  an  occasion — with  an  academic  pomp, 
too,  not  overshadowed  by  the  displays  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  great  university  event  which 
ensued  the  same  week  in  the  same  classic  vil- 
lage— the  inauguration  of  President  Hibben. 
Even  Princeton,  used  to  the  sudden  incursion 
of  crowds  of  eminent  visitors  into  its  quiet 
streets,  probably  never  entertained  in  one  week 
before  so  many  guests  distinguished  for  reli- 
gious and  educational  leadership. 

The  theological  seminary  now  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Princeton,  to  discrimi- 
nate it  from  a  multitude  of  other  institutions  of 
like  character,  does  not  have  any  such  local 
designation  in  its  corporate  title.  It  was  es- 
tablished at  a  time  when  the  most  ambitious 
plans  of  the  Presbyterian  pioneer  leaders  did 
not  look  beyond  a  single  school  of  theological 
instruction  for  their  ministerial  students  ;  even 
that  one  seemed  a  project  rather  too  ambitious 
for  the  resources  of  a  then  poor  and  struggling 
denomination.  So  with  an  inclusiveness  which 
no  imagination  would  then  interpret  as  ever  to 
become  exclusive,  the  General  Assembly,  de- 
termining to  set  up  a  theological  faculty  of 
instruction,  caused  it  to  be  incorporated  under 
the  title  "The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  When  in  later  years  the  church 
grew  and  other  seminaries  developed — fifteen 
others  now  in  the  connection  which  this  original 
one  was  designed  to  serve — the  defining  suffix 
was  added  in  all  catalogues  "Located  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J."  But  legally  the  first  title  stands 
undisturbed,  still  certifying  to  the  precedence 
of  Princeton  Seminary  as  the  primary  pledge 
of  Presbyterianism's  determination  to  have  an 
educated  ministry. 

The  seminary  at  Princeton  was,  after  some 
years  of  discussion  and  investigation,  finally 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1812. 
The  first  professors  were  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander and  Rev.  Samuel  Miller.  Throughout 
the  centennial  celebration  there  were  repeated 
tributes  paid  to  the  greatness  of  these  two  men. 
From  later  faculties  only  one  name  was  ad- 
judged worthy  to  be  associated  with  these  two, 
and  that  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
whom  all  speakers  alike  praised  as  the  brightest 
star  of  the  Princeton  firmament.  From  those 
who  do  not  find  in  his  great  treatise  the  charter 
of  their  own  theology  as  well  as  from  those 
who  do  there  was  one  voice  of  admiration  for 
the  clarity  of  Dr.  Hodge's  reasoning  and  for  the 
beauty  of  his  irenic  Christian  spirit,  which 
would  not  consent  to  be  separated  in  Christian 
sympathy  even  from  those  with  whom  he 
spiritedly  disputed  on  propositions  of  abstract 
theology. 

Moderators  from  Foreign  Assemblies 

The  importance  of  this  centennial  celebration 
was  accentuated  to  American  minds  by  striking 
ocular  proofs  of  how  great  a  thing  it  has  seemed 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  ocean  that  Prince- 
ton Seminary  has  come  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old.  Certainly  it  must  be  esteemed  no  small 
and  uneventful  occasion  which  could  bring 
from  homes  beyond  the  sea  on  a  long  ocean 
journey  the  moderators  of  the  three  greatest 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere— the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  stately  function  in 
which  these  three  dignitaries  participated  as  its 
chief  figures  was  the  climaxing  event  of  the 
whole  celebration.  To  this  assemblage  in  par- 
ticular were  bidden  the  representatives  of  6ther 
theological  seminaries  of  the  country,  and  re- 
sponse was  so  general  that  the  crowd  of  dele- 
gates included  representatives  from  a  great 
majority  of  the  important  ministerial  schools 
of  the  nation,  exhibiting  practically  every  color 
of  faith  and  order  entering  into  the  complex 
Protestant  picture  in  America.  Delegates  from 
many  colleges  also  joined  the  academic  pro- 
cession, led  by  President  Patton,  which,  if  not 
as  large  as  the  similar  procession  in  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Hibben  later  in  the 
week,  had  at  least  an  equal  glory  of  classical 
display.  The  commissionere  from  synods,  pres- 
byteries and  church  boards  within  Princeton's 
immediate  denominational  connection  and  from 


other  Presbyterian  communions  as  well  added  to 
the  procession  a  large  supplement  in  soberer 
and  more  conventional  garmentings. 

When  the  visiting  moderators  ascended  the 
platform  in  the  noble  convocation  hall  which 
the  university  had  opened  for  the  occasion  the 
candid  American  curiosity  of  the  audience  was 
centered  on  the  ornate  dress  with  which  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Scotland  deems  it  proper  to 
emphasize  moderatorial  dignity.  The  Geneva 
gowns  of  both  eminent  Scotch  visitors  were 
overlaid  with  heavy  applique  of  black  braid 
rnd  embroidered  crosses.  Not  concealed  by 
the  voluminous  folds  of  the  gowns,  there  were 
visible  glimpses  of  raiment  that  would  have 
well  accorded  with  the  fashions  of  the  day 
when  President  James  Madison  was  in  his 
youth  a  student  on  this  identical  campus.  Lace 
frills  on  the  shirt  bosom,  lace  cuffs  dropping 
from  the  wrists,  smallclothes  buckled  with  sil- 
ver at  the  knee,  neat  silk  stockings  and  low 
shoes  likewise  silver  buckled,  were  elements  of 
a  costume  with  which  American  eyes  are  famil- 
iar only  in  pictures  of  the  Revolutionary  fore- 
fathers. When  the  guests  wore  their  hats  the 
Revolutionary  suggestion  was  still  more  pro- 
nounced, for  the  hats  were  of  the  three-cor- 
nered sort  that  George  Washington  and  his 
generals  affected  Yjith  dress  uniform. 

As  head  of  the  oldest  church  represented, 
precedence  in  the  academic  procession  was 
given  to  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart,  moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  walked  beside 
President  Patton  of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  James 
Wells,  pastor  of  West  church,  Glasgow,  mod- 
erator of  the  United  Free  Church,  followed, 
escorted  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  president  of  the 
seminary  board  of  directors.  Dr.  John  Mac- 
millan,  pastor  of  Cook  church,  Belfast,  the  Irish 
moderator,  came  third ;  and  in  this  order  also 
they  spoke  their  messages  from  the  platform. 

Ati  Address  on  Scotch  Union 

Moderator  Stewart,  after  some  generous 
compliments  to  Princeton  for  its  consistency 
and  clarity — in  which  he  demonstrated  his 
sincerity  by  frankly  declaring  that  his  own 
theology  was  far  more  liberal  than  that  of 
Princeton — went  on  with  an  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant discussion  of  the  prospect  of  union 
between  his  own  church  and  the  United  Free 
Church.  He  recognized  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  union — which,  however,  he  seemed 
to  put  less  in  divergence  of  organization  than 
in  different  attitudes  toward  problems  of  social 
strvice  and  matters  of  civic  reform.  He  also 
made  clear  the  feeling  that  the  desire  for  union 
may  not  always  be  an  unmixed  passion  for 
Christian  efficiency.  Either  an  indifference  to 
faith  or  an  ambition  for  power  may  lead  men 
into  advocating  church  union.  But  Dr.  Stewart 
did  not  allow  the  expression  of  these  doubts 
and  difficulties  to  cloud  his  own  clear  convic- 
tion that  in  the  case  of  the  two  great  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Scotland  the  union  senti- 
ment rested  on  a  true  identity  of  Christian 
aspirations  and  a  genuine  persuasion  that  the 
present  separation  results  in  sinful  waste  and 
overlapping. 

Moderator  Wells  recalled  the  historic  bond 
of  gratitude  which  tied  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  to  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  early 
days  after  the  "disruption,"  when  no  Scottish 
university  would  grant  to  its  seceding  ministers 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity.  Prince- 
ton gave  that  honor  under  these  circumstances 
to  twenty-one  Free  Church  leaders.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Wells  felt  that  there  was  still  continued  an 
almost  exact  likeness  between  the  type  of  life  in 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  "In  aspiration  and  experience,"  said 
he,  "we  are  brothers.  Only  the  ocean  between 
us  keeps  that  kinship  from  becoming  an  absolute 
identity."  This  sentiment  was  enthusiastically 
applauded.  Dr.  Wells  thought  it  a  great  credit 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  that  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  was  recognized  in  England,  even 
at  the  time  when  the  colonial  "rebels"  were 
most  bitterly  denounced,  as  fomented  by  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  influence.    Said  he  : 

"It  is  just  the  sort  of  Presbyterianism  which 
is  still  taught  in  this  seminary  which  has  made 
known  to  the  world  that  the  church  is  the 
freest  society  on  earth.  Presbyterianism  in 
fact  is  republicanism  applied  to  the  church. 
Republicanism   is  merely   Presbyterianism  ap- 


plied to  the  state.  Just  within  the  last  three 
months  one-third  of  the  human  race  has  adopted 
a  new  government,  avowedly  based  upon  the 
government  of  your  own  great  country.  In  time 
to  come  the  Chinese  themselves  may  be  proud 
to  distinguish  how  much  they  owe  to  Presby- 
terians and  to  Scotland."    (Great  applause.) 

Some  Epigrams  on  Calvinism 

In  discussing  Calvinism  Dr.  Wells  uttered  a 
number  of  happy  epigrams  that  caught  the 
spirited  interest  of  his  hearers.  Among  them 
were  such  remarks  as  these. 

"John  Calvin  was  a  man  who  always  cher- 
ished a  noble  fear  lest  he  should  think  meanly 
of  God.  We  wish  our  thinking  to  be  like  his 
in  that  way.  Yet  we  believe  also  in  the  free 
will  of  men,  and  we  also  believe  that  the 
wisest  Christians  are  as  little  anxious  to  recon- 
cile God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free  will  as 
was  Paul.  Charles  Hodge,  the  great  exponent 
of  Calvinism  in  this  country,  believed  that  in 
the  theology  of  the  heart  all  Christians  are  one. 
Indeed,  the  difference  between  Calvinist  and 
Arminian  is  only  an  emphasis.  The  Calvinist 
holds  that  men  are  saved  by  the  will  of  God  and 
the  will  of  man ;  the  Arminian  that  they  are 
saved  by  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  one  when  they  pray  and  preach  and 
sing;  twain  only  when  they  dispute." 

Dr.  Macmillan  of  Belfast  claimed  for  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  a  vested  interest  in 
Princeton  Seminary  because  of  the  collection 
taken  in  the  Irish  churches  during  the  semi- 
nary's early  history  to  help  provide  an  equip- 
ment for  it.  The  marrow  of  his  address  was 
an  eloquent  and  discriminating  historical  analy- 
sis of  the  reason  why,  as  he  whimsically  phrased 
it,  "the  Ulster  Scot  is  better  than  the  mere 
Scot."  The  phrase  "Scotch-Irish"  is  unknown 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  Dr.  Mac- 
millan's  tribute  to  the  "Ulster  Scot,"  as  the 
term  goes  in  Belfast,  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  previous  day  of  the  celebration  had  been 
the  day  for  American  moderators.  Dr.  John 
F.  Carson  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  spoke  on  "The  Glory 
of  the  Ministry  of  Christ"  and  Dr.  Russell 
Cecil  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.  S. 
spoke  on  "The  Making  of  a  Minister."  The 
guiding  thought  of  the  former  of  these  two 
great  addresses  was  the  obligation  of  the  min- 
ister to  be  simply  and  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  biblical  gospel,  while  the  emphasis  of  the 
latter  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  close  min- 
isterial sympathy  with  the  needs  and  struggles 
of  humanity,  whence  Dr.  Cecil  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  having  that  sympathy  deep 
inwrought  in  the  hearts  of  every  professor  who 
attempts  to  train  men  for  the  ministry. 

Princeton's  Accomplishments  in  Review 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  what 
Princeton  has  accomplished  in  its  own  academic 
work  and  through  the  men  whom  it  has  trained 
was  inspiringly  reviewed  by  four  speakers. 
Dr.  McEwan  of  Pittsburg  traced  the  power 
exerted  by  Princeton-trained  men  throughout  the 
ministry  of  American  churches,  and  Secretary 
Robert  E.  Speer,  with  profound  feeling,  extolled 
the  heroism  of  those  Princeton  men  who  had 
served  in  mission  lands,  beginning  with  Walter 
M.  Lowrie,  who  met  an  unflinching  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  pirates  in  the  China  sea  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  The  speakers  who  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  campus  and  class  room  were 
Professor  William  H.  Johnson  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  B.  Alex- 
ander of  New  York  City. 

The  principal  utterance  of  President  Patton 
in  connection  with  the  centennial  was  his  bac- 
calaureate sermon  before  the  graduating  class 
on  Sunday  morning.  In  this  he  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  defined  the  position  of  Princeton  as 
"a  confessional  seminary  devoted  to  the  the- 
ology of  the  Reformation."  He  took  glory  in 
the  steadfastness  of  Princeton,  declaring  that 
the  trust  of  a  Calvinistic  system  which  had 
been  committed  to  it  a  hundred  years  ago  it 
still  maintained  unchanged  and  unaltered  by 
any  pressure  of  modern  agitations.  In  his 
final  remarks  concluding  the  banquet,  which 
came  last  on  the  program  of  centennial  events. 
President  Patton  enlarged  this  thought  with 
cordial  consent  that  seminaries  of  another  type 
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might  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  whole 
service  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  re- 
emphasized  his  own  personal  faith  in  the 
Princeton  type  when  he  remarked  as  the  last 
v.'ord  of  the  whole  celebration  :  "I  am  sure  that 
Princeton  theology  is  not  dead.  I  don't  believe 
it  is  going  to  die.  But  if  it  ever  should  die 
any  theological  paleontologist  who  should  after- 
v/ards  dig  up  its  skeleton  would  be  constrained 
to  say  that  at  least  it  belonged  to  the  order  of 
vertebrates."  The  applause  responding  to  this 
utterance,  mingled  with  great  laughter,  could 
only  be  described  as  uproarious. 

This  final  banquet  occasion,  more  informal 
than  any  of  the  other  events  of  the  celebration, 
was  the  particular  time  for  congratulations 
from  other  churches  and  other  institutions.  The 
after  dinner  speakers  were  William  Henry 
Roberts,  Assembly's  stated  clerk ;  Dr.  John  C. 
Scouller,  moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church ;  Bishop  Greer  of  the  Episcopalian 
diocese  of  New  York ;  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure, 
president  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  ; 
Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  president  of  Louisville 
Baptist  Seminary ;  Professor  Williston  Walker 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  President  Hib- 
ben  of  Princeton.  Special  points  of  interest 
in  these  addresses  were  Bishop  Greer's  ad- 
mission that  in  his  college  course  his  wits  had 
been  sharpened  by  the  university  study  of  the 
Westminster  confession ;  Dr.  McClure's  hearty 
tribute  from  all  the  other  Presbyterian  semi- 
naries to  Princeton  as  "the  mother  of  us  all"  ; 
Dr.  Walker's  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Connect- 
icut Congregationalists  sat  in  the  General  As- 
sembly which  established  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mullins  that  two  of 
the  most  important  early  teachers  in  their  in- 
stitution, though  Baptists,  were  graduates  of 
Princeton,  and  President  Hibben's  passionate 
declaration  that  Princeton  Seminary  is  abso- 
lutely committed  to  the  philosophy  based  upon 
the  fundamental  presumption  of  a  personal 
God. 

A  very  interesting  element  in  the  attendance 
of  alumni  was  the  extraordinary  proportion  of 
aged  graduates  who  had  returned  to  celebrate 
their  alma  mater's  centennial.  Some  of  them 
had  not  been  in  Princeton  before  for  forty 
years.  Of  these  venerable  sons,  the  senior  in 
age,  though  by  no  means  the  least  active,  was 


Dr.  David  TuUy  of  Media,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
years  number  94.  Since  he,  however,  did  not 
enter  the  ministry  until  his  32d  year  some  of  his 
juniors  in  age  are  his  seniors  in  point  of 
graduation.  Two  members  of  the  class  of  '46 
survive — Rev.  Edward  B.  Bruen  of  Philadelphia 
and  Rev.  James  Park  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church.  Neither  of  these,  however,  was 
able  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  centennial, 
where  in  the  alumni  reunion  the  class  of  1847 
stood  first  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Daniel  M. 
Freeland  of  New  York,  aged  87. 

Personnel  of  Graduating  Class 

The  class  of  1912  was  graduated  from  the 
seminary  in  connection  with  these  exercises. 
It  numbers  forty  members,  whose  names  are  as 
follows,  with  notations  of  the  place  and  char- 
acter of  their  future  work  : 

J.  H.  Axford,  Demopolis,  Ala. ;  Henry  Barr, 
Bradford,  Ohio;  H.  J.  Bell,  Nicholson,  Pa.; 
P.  S.  Berry,  Glen  Ritchie,  Pa.;  Remsen  D.  B. 
Bird,  church  history  fellow ;  William  Whiting 
Borden,  founder  of  Yale  Rescue  mission  and 
trustee  of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  goes  as  in- 
dependent missionary,  at  his  own  charges,  to 
Chinese  Mohammedans ;  W.  B.  Buyers,  moun- 
tain missionary  in  Kentucky ;  W.  H.  Carver, 
Matteawan,  N.  Y. ;  E.  J.  Clark,  Paynesville, 
Minn. ;  J.  W.  Claudy,  assistant  in  First  church, 
Pittsburg ;  F.  F.  Darley,  missionary  to  Chile ; 
T.  S.  Dickson,  West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  D.  R.  Ed- 
wards, apologetics  fellow,  missionary  later ; 
Warren  Elsing,  El  Paso,  Texas;  H.  I.  Evans, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio ;  N.  R.  Foster,  Cuyler  chapel, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Frarey,  Black  Duck, 
Minn.;  S.  A.  Griffith;  J.  H.  Gross,  Covington, 
Ohio;  W.  H.  Hess;  F.  H.  Huffman,  West 
Nottingham,  Mass.;  O.  M.  Jones,  Tyrone,  Pa.; 
J.  J.  Louderbough,  assistant  First  church.  New- 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  A.  J.  McClung;  F.  P.  McConkey, 
Riverton,  N.  J.;  H.  J.  MacKay,  R.  S.  McKee, 
H.  J.  Meinders,  R.  T.  Hoodie;  Arthur  North- 
M'Ood,  Chestnut  Level,  Quarryville,  Pa.;  A.  H. 
Perpetuo,  I.  J.  Shafer;  G.  H.  Shaw,  Dallas, 
Texas ;  L.  C.  M.  Smythe,  New  Testament  fel- 
low, missionary  later ;  William  Stewart,  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J. ;  H.  B.  Strock ;  A.  L.  Taxis, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ;  A.  B.  Thut,  Cream  Ridge, 
N.  J.;  R.  E.  Vale,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  and 
H.  C.  Whifener,  missionary  to  Japan. 


Country  Not  for  Preacher  Takeiteasy 


{Continued  from  page  682) 

Usually  these  Catholics  are  some  distance 
fiom  their  church  and  are  not  closely  looked 
after  by  their  parish  priests.  In  my  experience 
I  find  that  the  priest  calls  only  after  he  finds 
that  a  call  has  been  made  by  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, and  then  he  goes  to  tell  them  they  must 
not  attend  the  Protestant  church.  I  usually 
try,  however,  to  get  Catholic  parents  whose 
children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  God 
to  let  their  children  attend  my  Bible  school. 
I  promise  that  we  will  not  hurt  them  in  any 
way,  and  my  word  for  it,  where  we  succeed  in 
getting  the  children  the  next  generation  is 
not  going  to  be  tied  to  the  Catholic  priest.  We 
live  in  hope  that  the  parents  will  eventually 
come  our  way;  you  know  it  is  said,  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them." 

If  I  find  any  stray  or  neglected  Methodists 
or  Presbyterians,  in  fact  if  I  find  anyone  on 
my  field  who  isn't  cared  for,  I  make  it  a  point 
to  call.  If  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  begin 
to  find  fault  or  bring  up  the  matter  of  min- 
isterial courtesy,  I  simply  say  :  "Get  to  work, 
then,  and  take  care  of  them  yourself ;  that 
would  be  the  better  way." 

We  send  missionaries  to  Catholic  countries 
to  convert  the  Catholics  to  our  faith.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  begin  to  talk  tommyrot 
— proselyting — when  they  move  right  under  our 
nose.  Harsh  criticism  and  severe  upbraiding 
have  no  effect  on  me.  I've  had  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experience  and  I'm  like  Paul — "none 
of  these  things  move  me."  My  back  is  as 
the  back  of  a  duck — things  roll  off  easily. 

Wife  and  I  do  the  calling  together,  and  we 
average  eight  to  ten  calls  a  week.  Now  I 
can  see  some  city  pastor  open  his  record  book 
and  count  up  forty,  fifty,  seventy-five  calls 
a  week,  but  I  mean  calls.  I  hardly  think  a 
minister  makes  a  call  when  he  knocks  at  a  door, 
is  admitted,  stands  on  his  feet  (one  foot  at  a 
time),  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  for  ten 
minutes  talks  of  all  sorts  of  things  but  the  right 
thing,  and  then  begs  to  be  excused  as  he  has 
other  calls  to  make.    We  spend  three  to  five 


hours  in  a  home,  wife  visiting  the  women 
of  the  house,  while  I  go  out  to  the  barns  with 
the  men  or  out  in  their  fields.  We  stay  to 
dinner  and  supper.  We  go  with  a  horse  and 
carriage,  and  we  find  that  it  pays  in  more  than 
one  way.  We  seldom  leave  for  home  after  a 
call  of  this  sort  without  a  bag  of  potatoes 
or  a  bag  of  oats  or  something  else  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon,  and  then  the  people  we  call  on 
through  the  week  are  at  church  the  next  Sab- 
1-ath  day.  I  used  to  feel  squeamish  about  ac- 
cepting things  in  this  way,  feeling  that  I  was 
not  an  object  of  charity;  all  I  asked  was  that 
the  church  see  to  it  that  I  got  my  pay.  Now 
I  take  all  that's  given  to  me  and  say,  "Bless 
the  Lord,"  and  add,  as  my  people  have  a  habit 
of  doing,  "I  only  wish  it  was  more."  I  found 
that  I  had  offended  some  of  my  best  friends  by 
refusing  the  gifts  they  sought  to  make  in  my 
earlier  ministry.  I  denied  them  the  privilege 
they  sought  to  exercise  when  they  offered  me 
goods  they  had  to  give.  I  notice  that  ministers 
who  object  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  of  food 
and  old  clothes  seldom  have  any  objections  to 
the  acceptance  of  money.  Wife  and  I  called, 
not  long  ago,  on  a  Catholic  family  on  our 


present  field.  Wife  visited  in  the  home,  while 
I  went  to  the  barn  with  the  man  who  was  busy 
thrashing.  This  man  said  to  me  :  "You  don't 
know  how  much  good  that  call  your  wife  is 
making  will  do  my  wife,  for  we  have  been 
here  two  years  and  a  half  and  only  two  people 
have  been  to  see  us  in  our  home."  Farmers 
and  their  wives  get  lonely  and  a  call  does  them 
lots  of  good.  This  man  also  said :  "When 
you  get  ready  to  go  home  let  me  put  a  bag  of 
oats  in  the  back  of  your  carriage."  Be  sure 
I  took  that  bag  of  oats,  though  it  came  from  a 
Catholic  stranger,  a  man  who  up  to  that  hour 
I  had  never  seen.  That  man  is  today  my 
friend. 

Country  ministers  sometimes  say  of  the  call- 
ing problem  :  "If  I  don't  call  the  people  find 
fault.  If  I  do  call  (and  the  only  time  I  can 
call  is  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  only  find  the 
women  at  home),  they  say  I  am  running  after 
the  women."  My  advice  to  such  men  would  be 
to  take  their  wives  with  them,  if  they  were 
married.  If  they  weren't  married,  to  get  mar- 
ried for  the  work's  sake.  If  marriage  was 
out  of  the  question  there  is  only  one  other  thing 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  call  and  keep  calling,  but 
living  such  a  life  as  to  be  above  suspicion  or 
reproach.  People  are  apt  to  say  things  if 
m.inisters  call  too  frequently  at  the  same  place. 
Spread  your  calls  over  the  whole  field.  Don't 
be  a  ladies'  man  ;  go  in  and  win  the  men  to  the 
church.  It  is  possible  for  an  unmarried  minister 
10  make  calls  where  he  will  and  still  live  a  life 
of  which  not  even  a  whisper  of  scandal  is 
heard.  Calling  is  one  of  the  essential  problems 
of  the  country  church.    It  means  w-ork. 

Then  one  great  problem  of  the  country  church 
is  what  to  do  with  the  influx  of  summer 
visitors,  city  folks,  who  come  to  them  for  a 
month  or  two  every  year.  All  country  churches 
do  not  have  to  face  this  problem,  but  the  writer 
has  been  on  fields  where  they  came  to  the 
extent  of  300  or  more.  Ministers,  pastors' 
assistants,  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools, 
Bible  school  teachers.  Christian  workers  of  all 
sorts,  who  came  in  droves,  leaving  their  religion 
al  home,  but  bringing  their  golf  clubs,  their 
fish  rods,  their  paints  and  their  cameras.  Came 
to  rest  and  incidentally  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  holiday.  They'd  golf  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
fish  the  streams  and  do  everything  but  go  to 
church  at  first.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege, 
between  services,  to  go  out  to  the  people  and 
tell  them  that  yesterday  was  Saturday,  so  today 
kwas  Sunday,  of  course,  that  was  obvious.  To 
tell  them  that  the  Sabbath  laws  applied  equally 
as  well  to  the  Berkshire  hills  as  to  any  other 
part  of  Massachusetts.  A  straightforward, 
manly,  or  rather  a  Christian,  course  usually 
brought  these  semiheathen  or  nominal  Chris- 
tians to  their  senses.  They  found  that  for  reli- 
gion the  country  church  had  the  real  thing,  and 
if  they  never  had  had  it  before  it  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  church  to  see  that  they  got  it  before 
they  went  home  to  be  stronger  spiritually  as  well 
as  physically  for  their  visit  to  the  country. 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  com- 
munity, in  the  form  of  the  road  house,  the 
saloon,  etc.  Well,  the  country  church  has  yet 
to  learn  that  evil  exists  in  any  community  only 
so  long  as  the  people  of  that  community  let  it. 
It  rests  with  the  people  of  the  church  as  to 
whether  evil  can  thrive  under  its  very  doors. 
Up  here  we  are  sending  some  of  the  men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  evil  to  jail  and  others 
we  are  directing  to  heaven,  by  a  different  route. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  righteousness 
is  the  standard  we  raise  for  this  community. 

The  solution  of  the  country  church  problems, 
then,  is  to  be  found,  in  the  writer's  estimation, 
in  two  things :  First,  a  man ;  second,  work. 
Or  perhaps  it  could  be  as  well  stated  in  this 
way  :    In  a  man  with  a  mind  to  work. 


The  Church  Tramp 


BY  GEORGE  E.  HUNT 


Families  once  active  in  church  life  live  by 
the  thousands  in  every  citj^ — homeless  wander- 
ers unattached  and  with  no  sense  of  religious 
responsibility.  Economic  conditions  in  two 
directions  tend  to  increase  this  class.  The 
movement  from  the  village  to  the  city  has  been 
active  for  twenty-five  years  in  breaking  up  the 
homes  of  men.  Increased  rapid  transit  facilities, 
the  natural  desire  for  fresh  air  and  home  com- 
forts and  the  increased  congestion  of  the  city 
have  been  driving  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  the  suburbs. 


In  both  movements  a  fearful  waste  of  reli- 
gious habit  and  health  has  been  inevitable. 
Never  in  the  histor}'  of  religion  has  the  church 
been  called  upon  to  face  such  a  horde  of  home- 
less church  people.  A  hundred  temptations  to 
drop  out  of  religious  life  assail  every  new- 
comer to  the  city.  Frequently,  tired  of  the  bur- 
dens of  church  support  and  church  work  back 
in  the  village  home,  and  almost  unconsciously 
longing  for  freedom  from  such  burdens,  the 
stranger  finds  himself  in  the  larger  congrega- 
tion of  the  citv  church  unnoticed  and  lost  in 
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the  crowd.  Making  sharp  comparison  with  the 
treatment  accorded  the  stranger  in  his  home 
church  the  stranger  in  the  city  is  unaware 
of  the  simple  fact  that  here  in  this  large  con- 
gregation are  scores  of  strangers  like  himself ; 
that  the  members  don't  even  know  each  other. 

The  former  village  church  man  passes  out 
with  a  chill  that  fits  in  all  too  well  with  his 
unconscious  desire  to  escape  church  respon- 
sibilities and  he  finds  himself  saying,  "Well, 
if  they  don't  care  for  me  here  I'll  just  have  a 
rest  from  church  work." 

The  Beginning  of  Drifting 

Thus  he  begins  a  course  of  drifting.  He 
goes  from  one  church  to  another,  partly  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  some  church  where  they 
will  fall  on  his  neck  and  give  him  plenty  of  at- 
tention, partly  to  find  the  smartest  preacher  and 
the  best  music,  and  partly  because  this  drifting 
from  one  church  to  another  has  an  alluring 
freedom  from  responsibility.  With  no  delib- 
erate or  conscious  intention  of  drifting  away 
from  the  good  old  paths  of  his  fathers  he  re- 
mains for  a  few  months  or  a  year  unattached 
religiously,  his  sense  of  responsibility  growing 
less  and  his  habits  of  church  attendance  grad- 
ually slipping  away.  He  comes  to  spend  his 
Sundays  lazily  drifting  where  fancy  and  family 
convenience  lead,  which  is  too  often  in  pleas- 
r.nt  weather  to  the  parks  or  to  country  picnics 
and  even  to  the  Sunday  theater.  Presently 
the  inevitable  crystallization  of  the  social  life 
around  this  family  lands  them  in  a  group  of 
new  friends  who  are  wholly  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious. These  new  friends,  seeing  no  evi- 
dence of  religious  habits  in  the  newcomers, 
tske  it  for  granted  that  here  is  another  new 
family  of  "good  fellows  who  won't  bore  us 
with  religious  scruples."  Thus  drawn  into  a 
worldly  social  circle  the  swift  process  of 
drifting  accelerates  and  before  they  realize  it 
this  new  family  of  former  church  workers 
have  passed  over  into  the  great  swarm  of 
people  in  whose  homes  the  voice  of  prayer 
is  never  heard  and  the  habit  of  worship  entirely 
ceased.  The  church  tramp,  the  result  of  an 
easy  and  unconscious  drift,  thus  becomes  the 
plain  backslider.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  people  in  all  our  large  American  com- 
munities. 

In  the  Presbyterian  communion,  with  some 
1,300,000  communicants,  there  is  an  appalling 
waste  each  year.  Fifty-four  thousand  names 
were  placed  upon  the  "suspended  roll"  during 
the  church  year  ended  March  31,  191 1,  which 
is  about  the  average  each  year.  Less  than 
7,000  names  were  "restored"  to  the  communi- 
cant list.  And  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  more  than  40,000  church  members  last 
year  had  been  absent  from  their  home  churches 
for  more  than  two  years  without  taking  church 
letters.  That's  the  annual  drift — more  than  40,- 
000  each  year  are  lost  to  the  church  and  lost  to 
spiritual  living.  And  what  is  true  of  our  own 
communion  is  equally  true  of  the  other  great 
bodies.  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  Christians  each  year  drift  away  from 
their  faith  and  practice. 

Winning  Former  Members  Anew 

This  problem  faces  all  our  churches.  Many  a 
pastor  will  testify  that  it  is  often  harder  to 
win  a  church  letter  than  to  make  a  new  convert. 
No  small  part  of  the  labor  of  the  modern 
church  is  spent  in  winning  anew  these  sup- 
posedly church  people,  instead  of  putting  ali 
the  energy  of  church  spirit  into  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  kingdom — that  of  winning  men 
to  Christ. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested.  One 
thing  should  receive  more  emphasis  from  the 
pulpit,  and  that  is,  instruction  to  all  the  mem- 
bers both  as  to  their  duty  when  they  remove 
to  another  parish  and  as  to  the  rule  of  the 
church,  the  two  year  limit  rule,  of  which  many 
are  ignorant.  Country  pastors  especially  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  holding  onto  their  mem- 
bers. Too  frequently  the  country  or  village 
pastor,  losing  a  family  by  removal  from  an 
already  sadly  depleted  roll  and  hoping  the  ab- 
sence will  be  only  temporary,  suggests  the  leav- 
ing of  the  names  on  the  roll  for  a  time,  little 
suspecting  the  danger  of  that  process.  All 
pastors  should  urge  departing  members  to  take 
their  church  letters  with  them  and  have  a 
church  home,  no  matter  how  temporary  their 
new  residence  may  be.  If  one's  residence  is 
sufficiently  permanent  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  moving  household  goods  is  it  not  sufficiently 
permanent  to  move  one's  household  religion  and 
one's  church  home  as  well? 


Greater  emphasis  should  be  made  upon  the 
fact  of  experience  that  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  church  membership  and  our 
sense  of  religious  responsibility.  Detached  from 
the  church,  few  souls  preserve  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  God.  The  matter  of 
loyalty  to  Christ  is  closely  involved  in  moving 
to  a  new  community,  and  this  should  be  em- 
phasized more  clearly  in  the  pulpit.  Keeping 
one's  membership  in  the  old  home  church  for 
whatever  reason  is  keeping  still  in  the  new 
community  where  men  are  looking  at  the 
stranger  and  wondering  what  sort  of  man  he  is. 
If  he  remains  month  after  month  unattached 
to  any  local  church,  he  is  soon  frankly  classified 
by  the  ungodly  and  worldly  minded  as  non- 
Christian  ;  and  that  is  an  impossible  attitude 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Master  who  bids  us  con- 
fess him  before  the  world  wherever  we  go. 

The  effort  of  our  General  Assembly  to  es- 
tablish a  follow-up  system  from  parish  to  parish 
has  been  only  imperfectly  and  half-heartedly 
carried  out.  When  a  family  removes  from  a 
parish  the  pastor  or  clerk  of  session  should 
at  once  communicate  that  fact  to  the  nearest 
pastor  in  the  parish  to  which  the  family  has 
gone.  There  are  difficulties,  of  course.  Some 
families  pack  up  and  go  from  a  parish  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  pastor  or  church  officers. 


1.  For  the  sake  of  common  honesty.  "Pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men"  is 
a  biblical  injunction  which  applies  to  report- 
ing a  church  membership  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  well  as  to  paying  our  grocery  bills. 
It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  dishonest,  for  a 
church  to  report  900  "active"  members  when 
200  of  them  never  attend  its  services  and  never 
pay  a  penny  to  its  support. 

2.  To  make  church  membership  mean  some- 
thing worth  while.  Careless  and  indifferent 
members  will  begin  to  have  some  respect  for 
the  church  when  they  are  told  that  they  must 
attend  its  services  and  take  part  in  its  work, 
or  if  living  too  far  to  attend,  contribute  some- 
thing regularly  to  its  maintenance,  take  their 
letters  to  the  nearest  church  or  be  dropped  from 
the  active  roll.  Of  course  exceptions  should  be 
and  are  made  in  the  cases  of  the  few  "shut 
ins"  or  worthy  poor  in  any  church  who  cannot 
attend  or  contribute.  The  church  of  which 
the  writer  is  pastor  reports  this  year  as  added 
by  examination,  letter  and  restoration  115 
persons,  and  as  dismissed  and  placed  upon  the 
retired  list  119  persons;  an  apparent  loss  of 
four.  But  aside  from  a  dozen  persons  who 
were  in  active  service  and  removed  to  other 
communities  the  church  did  not  lose  anything 
spiritually,  numerically  or  financially  by  the 
purging  of  its  roll.  The  net  gain  in  every  way 
was  really  103.  A  church  often  needs  a  re- 
vival by  subtraction  as  well  as  a  revival  by 
addition. 

3.  To  be  fair  to  the  members  who  are  loyal 


One  matter  before  General  Assembly  this 
year  will  be  the  adoption  of  an  intermediate 
catechism.  The  Assembly  of  last  year  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  at  their  own  request,  the 
provisional  report  made  and  increased  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  by  three,  including  the 
moderator.  This  was  done  that  all  questions, 
controversial  or  otherwise,  might  be  discussed 
thoroughly  in  committee  and  that  every  lati- 
tude might  be  given  for  adequate  treatment 
and  preparation. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  produce  a  re- 
sult that  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  difference  of  belief  as  a  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  what  is  essential  in  child 
training.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
not  enough  doctrine  is  inculcated ;  that  our 
children  leave  the  Sunday  school  unskilled  in 
the  simplest  differentiation  of  scriptural  truth, 
and  that  in  consequence  as  grown  men  and 
women  they  are  without  a  foundation  of  ap- 
preciation or  definition  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  faith.  There  is  ample  justification  for  this 
complaint ;  presbyterial  examinations  point 
clearly  that  many  young  men  trained  in  the 
church  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  however 


But  very  little  effort  and  attention  by  the  local 
pastor  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
dress of  the  family  thus  removed,  and  when 
that  is  done  a  brief  letter  to  the  pastor  of  the 
nearest  church  would  quickly  bring  him  into 
touch  with  them.  Moreover,  any  pastor  should 
have  enough  personal  interest  in  his  departing 
members  to  write  them  a  loving  letter  express- 
ing his  regret  over  their  departure  and  giving 
them  godspeed  and  also  telling  them  he  has 
written  to  the  nearest  pastor,  and  that  they 
should  at  once  call  for  their  church  letters. 

Of  course  when  all  efforts  are  made  and  all 
systems  are  employed  to  stop  this  annual  waste, 
there  will  still  remain  a  large  number  of  church 
members  who  will  use  their  removal  to  another 
parish  as  the  excuse  for  escaping  from  church 
responsibility.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  type  of  religion.  There  have  always  been 
men  and  women  whose  religion  is  so  little 
a  part  of  the  inner  life  that  it  can  be  laid 
aside  at  will,  and  can  easily  be  left  behind  when 
furniture  is  taken. 

But  the  church  tramp  is  none  the  less  a  sad 
example  to  the  world  and  a  brother  to  be 
prayed  for  and  labored  over  that  God  may 
change  his  heart  and  make  him  a  real  Chris- 
tian who  loves  the  Master  and  will  honestly 
try  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 


to  their  duties.  Churches  are  apportioned  so 
much  for  General  Assembly  expenses,  home  mis- 
sion obligations,  etc.  Loyal  members  have  to 
pay  their  own  share  and  also  the  share  of 
the  disloyal  members.  The  whole  financial 
system  rests  on  a  false  basis  because  of  a 
"padded"  roll.  Gideon's  300  did  vastly  more 
and  better  work,  because  every  man  knew  that 
he  could  trust  the  rest  to  do  their  part.  Many 
church  members  refuse  to  give  what  they  other- 
wise would  give  and  to  do  what  they  otherwise 
would  do  because  they  know  that  year  after 
year  many  are  carried  on  the  church  roll  who 
give  and  do  nothing. 

4.  Church  rolls  should  be  kept  free  from 
"dead"  material  in  order  that  the  world  may 
have  respect  for  the  church.  There  are  men 
outside  the  church  who  are  careful  to  meet  all 
of  their  financial  obligations  to  any  organiza- 
tions of  which  they  are  members  and  who  are 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties. 
They  have  little  respect  for  any  church,  half 
of  the  members  of  which  pay  nothing  to  its 
support  and  do  nothing  to  advance  its  welfare. 
The  world  will  never  have  an  exalted  concep- 
tion of  church  membership  until  the  church 
has  an  exalted  conception  of  it.  The  more  any 
church  resembles  an  army  and  the  less  it  re- 
sembles a  mob  the  better  it  will  be  for  that 
church.  One  of  the  happy  results  of  an  honest 
effort  to  revise  a  church  roll  is  that  a  number 
will  be  persuaded  to  take  their  letters  of  dis- 
missal to  churches  in  the  communities  where 
they  now  reside. 


well  they  may  stand  academically.  Extremists 
on  the  other  hand  claim  that  such  knowledge 
is  not  an  essential  for  Christian  life  and  prac- 
tice; that  the  obligations  of  church  membership 
do  not  imply  an  acquaintance  with  church 
standards  and  methods  as  such,  and  that  the 
day  for  doctrinal  emphasis  is  past. 

We  believe  the  truth  is  to  be  found  not  in 
marking  these  differences  but  on  the  line  of 
general  agreement.  That  the  catechetical  form 
of  instruction  is  sound  few  deny.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  that  of  form  but  that  of 
content.  What  should  be  contained  in  a  Pres- 
byterian catechism  for  children  between  9  and 
IS,  or  8  and  14? 

The  purpose  of  a  catechism  is  to  acquaint  the 
young  with  the  standards  and  government  of 
our  church  and  to  lead  them  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  vital  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  main  concern  is  to  train  them  for  effective 
Christian  service  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  belief.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  we  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  child's  present  spiritual  development.  Those 
who  argue  for  the  retention  of  the  Shorter 
{Continued  on  page  69S) 
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Why  Aid  The  Western  College  for  Women? 

Good  Reasons  Presented— Indorsed  by  a  High  Authority 


TODAY,  AS  never  before,  people  demand 
a  reason.  The  Western  College  is  able 
to  show  several  good  reasons  why  the 
$200,000  which  it  is  now  seeking  should  be 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  first  reason  is,  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York  City,  which  knows  thor- 
oughly the  work  and  worth  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, has  made  one  gift  of  $50,000  to  The 
Western  College  and  has  pledged  it  another  of 
the  same  amount  on  the  present  $200,000.  This 
board  evidently  believes  in  The  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women.  Surely,  then,  The  Western 
deserves  the  confidence  of  other  people. 

In  the  second  place  The  Western  is  a  stand- 
ardized college  for  women.  Women  make  our 
homes,  and,  through  them,  they  do  a  very  large 
part  in  making  our  civilization.  Women  very 
largely  create  our  ideals  both  in  social  and  in 
national  life.  They  support  religion  at  home  ; 
they  also  send,  and  carry,  it  abroad.  Therefore 
they  need  and  deserve  education  of  the  strong- 
est, sanest  and  noblest  kind.  The  Western 
College  is  attempting  to  give  just  this  kind  of 
education  to  our  earnest  women.  Therefore  it 
ought  to  be  helped. 

Again,  The  Western  College  is  practical.  To 
be  sure,  it  believes  in  culture,  and  it  bestows  it ; 
but  it  appreciates  that  real  culture  means  ability 
and  willingness  to  render  intelligent  service ; 
that  culture  is  not  a  thing  of  shallow  distinc- 
tion, but  a  mighty  power  for  usefulness. 


BY  JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  D.  D. 

The  Western  College  puts  stress  upon  sub- 
jects that  satisfy  the  needs  and  that  help  to 
solve  the  problems  of  present-day  life  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community.  It  educates  the 
eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  touch  and  to  shape,  the 


Out  for  a  Stroll  in  the  Sunshine 

heart  to  feel ;  as  well  as  the  intellect  to  know. 
It  believes  that  the  practical  problems  that  af- 
fect our  present-day  life  and  living  can  be  and 
must  be  solved.  Western  so  teaches.  Its  courses 
are  arranged  to  meet  these  needs.    Does  not 


Western,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  liberally  aided? 

But  once  again.  The  Western  College  cares 
for  health.  It  believes  in  the  well-being  of  the 
physical  in  order  to  achieve  the  higher  things 
of  the  spiritual.  It  inculcates  in  its  students 
regular  habits  of  living.  It  conserves  student 
energy.  What  physical  equipment  a  young 
woman  has,  be  it  small  or  great,  this  The 
Western  helps  her  to  use  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

But,  best  of  all,  The  Western  College  is 
deeply  Christian.  It  has  blessed  thousands  of 
homes,  all  churches,  and  all  lands.  It  has 
put  into  the  foreign  field  ninety-two  mission- 
aries during  its  history  of  fifty-six  years.  This 
output  of  The  Western  College  on  the  foreign 
field  totals  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
service.  The  home  field  has  been  even  more 
abundantly  blessed  through  this  Christian  in- 
stitution. And  yet  Western's  greatest  work  has 
been  done  in  hundreds  of  homes,  where  its 
students  have  proved  themselves  capable,  sen- 
sible daughters,  wives  and  mothers.  The  home 
is  Western's  greatest  field,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  so.  Therefore  West- 
ern deserves  consideration  and  help. 

Robert  Watson,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati ;  David 
G.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  know  The  Western 
College  personally  and  thoroughly  and  will 
write  for  these  columns  something  of  what  they 
know.  Their  articles  will  appear  consecutively 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 


A  Vista  in  The  Western's  Unrivaled  Campus 
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{Continued  from  page  696) 

Catechism  through  the  age  of  adolescence  are 
willing  to  admit  that  much  of  it  is  incompre- 
hensible at  this  stage  of  development,  but  point 
triumphantly  to  the  use  to  which  this  un- 
digested catechetical  knowledge  can  be  put  in 
later  years.  While  admitting  the  value  of  this, 
it  must  be  maintained  that  the  present,  not 
the  future,  is  the  educator's  chief  emphasis. 
Truth  should  have  immediate  power  for  the 
child,  and  to  have  this  power  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, and  to  be  understood  it  must  be  pre- 
sented on  the  level  of  the  child's  experience. 
A  catechism  must  speak  in  terms  of  the  child's 
own  life.  It  must  have  intelligibility  and  ap- 
prehensiveness,  not  in  further  and  labored  ex- 
position, but  immediately.  Grand  as  are  some 
of  the  great  statements  of  ultimate  Christian 
truth,  some  of  the  doctrinal  fundamentals 
of  creedal  inheritance,  it  is  a  grave  question 
as  to  how  far  youth  can  respond  to  things 
beyond  its  years.  There  are  many  things 
that  are  surely  worth  the  knowing  and  un- 
doubtedly should  later  be  made  known  that  are 
not  vitally  important  now.  We  must  beware 
of  the  adultism  that  would  read  backward  our 
matured  questions  and  experience.  While  it 
is  well  that  enough  should  be  retained  to  give 
a  beginning  of  acquaintance  with  the  standards 
and  government  of  our  church,  we  must  have 
a  care  how  we  invite  youth  to  cross  bridges 
to  which  they  have  not  yet  come. 

The  intermediate  catechism  will  fill  a  long 
realized  want.  Pastors  for  their  communicant 
classes,  teachers  for  their  scholars,  earnest 
parents  for  their  children — all  eagerly  await 
its  coming.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  no 
sectarian — though  sincere — overemphasis  will 
minimize  its  usefulness  in  the  field  of  religious 
education. 


Commencements  at  Omaha, 
Western  and  Lane 

The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Omaha  completed  its  twenty-first  year  May  i. 
Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  with 
the  institution  from  its  inception,  has  resigned 
from  the  faculty.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  A  good  financial  show- 
ing was  made  for  the  year.  The  alumni  ban- 
quet at  North  church  was  presided  over  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bean  of  Cherokee,  Iowa.  The 
alumni  association  elected  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Orr 
of  Lincoln  president. 

This  year's  senior  class  consisted  of  Frank 


KNOWS  NOW 
Doctor  Was  Fooled  By  His  Own  Case 
For  a  Time 


It's  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary  people 
get  fooled  by  coffee  when  doctors  themselves 
sometimes  forget  the  facts. 

A  physician  speaks  of  his  own  experience : 
"I  had  used  coffee  for  years  and  really  did 
not  exactly  believe  it  was  injuring  me,  al- 
though I  had  palpitation  of  the  heart  every 
day.  (Tea  contains  caffeine — the  same  drug 
found  in  coffee — and  is  just  as  harmful  as 
cofiEee.) 

"Finally  one  day  a  severe  and  almost  fatal 
attack  of  heart  trouble  frightened  me  and 
and  I  gave  up  both  tea  and  coffee,  using  Postum 
instead,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  abso- 
lutely no  heart  palpitation  except  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of 
cofTee,  which  caused  severe  irritation  and 
proved  to  me  I  must  let  it  alone. 

"When  we  began  using  Postum  it  seemed 
weak — that  was  because  we  did  not  make  it 
according  to  directions — but  now  we  put  a  little 
bit  of  butter  in  the  pot  when  boiling  and  allow 
the  Postum  to  boil  full  fifteen  minutes,  which 
gives  it  the  proper  rich  flavor  and  the  deep 
brown  color. 

"I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my  friends 
and  patients  to  leave  off  coffee  and  drink  Pos- 
tum, in  fact  I  daily  give  this  advice."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  use  Postum 
in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  in  their  own  homes 
and  prescribe  it  to  patients. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  Irom  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


P.  Brewster  and  Oliver  M.  Humphrey,  Wil- 
liam Everett  Roberts,  who  goes  to  First  church 
of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  Arthur  Edward 
Lehman,  called  to  Parkvale  church  of  Omaha. 
Marcus  P.  McClure,  D.  D.,  of  First  church. 
Council  Bluffs,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, delivered  the  annual  address.      R.  H.  H. 

Three  things  marked  the  commencement  of 
Western  Theological  Seminary  Thursday, 
May  9.  One  was  the  proffered  resignation 
of  Robert  Christie,  D.  D.,  as  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
chair  for  him  to  be  known  as  the  chair  of 
apologetics.  A  second  was  the  induction  of 
W.  R.  Farmer,  D.  D.,  into  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Greek  and  exegesis,  and  the  third 
was  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  new 
dormitory  which  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
$130,000.  Aside  from  being  a  handsome  piece 
of  architecture  the  dormitory  has  every  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  student.  Professor  James  A.  Kelso,  presi- 
dent of  the  seminary,  made  an  excellent  report 
to  the  board  of  trustees  and  directors.  The 
following  directors  were  reelected :  Doctors 
W.  S.  Miller,  Henry  T.  McClelland,  D.  L.  Mc- 
Ewan,  D.  S.  Kennedy,  James  M.  Mcjunkin 
and  Samuel  McCormick,  and  Alexander  Robin- 
son, Thomas  S.  Davis,  Dr.  W.  A.  Cook  and 
George  B.  Logan. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Weir  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Semple  of  Titusville  was  chosen  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  J.  D.  Moorehead.  President  Kelso 
and  his  wife  are  departing  for  an  extended  trip 
in  Europe.  _  p  3^ 

Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati's  historic  institu- 
tion for  the  equipment  of  theological  lead- 
ers, ended  its  eightieth  year  with  a  most  suc- 
cessful commencement.  Public  oral  examina- 
tions, alumni  reunions  and  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  all  prefaced  a  solemn  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  the  chapel,  when  visiting 
alumni,  faculty  and  students  were  participants. 

Commencement  morning  found  the  Walnut 
Hills  First  church  crowded.  The  address  to 
the  graduating  class  was  made  by  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone  of  Fourth  church,  Chicago.  His 
topic  was  "Five  Great  Values  in  the  Min- 
ister's Life."  President  William  McKibbin  con- 
ferred diplomas  and  certificates  upon  fourteen 
men.  The  luncheon  which  followed  at  the  semi- 
nary was  attended  by  several  hundred. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  juniors  enrolled. 
These  are  the  new  charges  of  the  graduating 
class :  R.  W.  Bayless,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. ;  J.  A. 
Callan,  Newmarket,  Ala. ;  F.  A.  Campbell, 
Hampden  and  McArthur,  Ohio;  R.  V.  Chapin, 
Parksville,  Ky. ;  W.  H.  Christian,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio;  J.  B.  Foster,  Mount  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  R.  T.  Gettys,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn.; 
B.  C.  Hescott,  W.  W.  Holland  and  Herbert 
Humble,  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  will  serve  churches  of  that  denomina- 
tion ;  E.  W.  Lowick,  Vernon,  Ind. ;  H.  B.  Phil- 
lips, Williamsburg,  Ohio ;  R.  E.  Reeves,  La- 
vergne,  Antioch  and  Tusculum,  Tenn. ;  Warren 
Lincoln  Taylor  of  McArthur,  Ohio,  goes  to 
Missouri.  Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 


Knox  and  Lombard  Will  Not  Unite 

It  has  just  been  decided  by  the  trustees  and 
committee  that  have  had  the  matter  of  the 
union  of  Knox  and  Lombard  Colleges  in  hand 
that  consolidation  at  this  time  is  unwise.  The 
financial  condition  of  Lombard  College  is 
reported  excellent  and  it  is  expected  that  from 
now  on  the  institution  will  grow.  It  was  also 
decided  by  the  trustees  that  the  divinity  school 
in  connection  with  Lombard  College  shall  be 
moved  to  Chicago  and  become  a  part  of  Chi- 
cago University.  Dr.  L.  B.  Fisher,  now  presi- 
dent of  Lombard  College,  is  to  become  the 
dean  of  the  divinity  school.  This  requires  the 
election  of  a  new  president  of  Lombard  Col- 
lege next  fall. 


Inauguration  of  Dr.  Anna  J.  McKeag 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Anna  J.  McKeag  as 
president  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  took  place  May  i  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  brilliant  assembly  of  educational 
leaders.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony  were  Dr.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Hon.  John  Stewart,  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  formerly  president  of 
Wilson  College. 


**Jusi  the  Bible 
the  wotM  has  been 
waiting  fon^* 

The  Gfeaiesi  Bible  in  300  years 


"There  is  only  onp  verdict  possible  as 
regards  the  191 1  Oxford  Bible— it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  yet." — Rev.  Geo.  Venn 
Daniels. 

"  I  sh.ill  use  this  Bible  largely  in  my  own 
devotional  readings."  —  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  D.D.,  President  United  Society 
Christian  Endeavor,  Boston,  Mass. 

"One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  world 
last  year  was  the  1911  Bible.  ...  It  is 
very  evident  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  for  the 
new  and  strange  wording  of  the  American 
and  English  revisions — the  changes  are  too 
numerous  and  too  radical.  They  say  '  It 
doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible.'  What  the 
people  want  is  the  old  book  corrected,  and 
this  they  get  in  the  I9II  Bible."— .ffiri'. 
W.  L.  Atkisson. 

Full  explanatory  booklet  on  appKcation. 
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A  Greater 
Albany  College 


The  Presbyterian  College  at 
Albany,  Oregon,  is  today 
confronted  by  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  service.  It 
has  stood  for  thorough  Chris- 
tian Culture  ever  since  it  was 
established  and  its  influence 
has  been  woven  into  the  life 
of  the  State.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Oregon  is 
found  in  the  Western  one- 
third  of  its  area.  To  a  great 
extent  Albany  College  may  be 
made  to  command  the  situa- 
tion in  this  growing  section 
where  Christian  education 
must  work  its  beneficent  way. 
It  is  your  chance  now. 
Money  is  power  and  Albany 
College  needs  that  power  at 
once.  Will  you  help  secure  the 
endowment  fund.?  Send  for 
informationorsendyourgifts. 


Address 

H.  M.  CROOKS,  President 

ALBANY  COLLEGE 
Albany,  Oregon 
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From  Various  Fields 


Indiana 

Washington's  New  Edifice 

The  congregation  of  Westminster  church, 
Washington,  recently  entertained  Indiana  Pres- 
bytery in  its  $40,000  edifice,  which  was  dedi- 
cated last  February.  The  new  building  is 
classic  in  design,  the  principal  architectural 
features  being  the  portico  in  front  supported 
by  massive  white  stone  pillars,  and  a  low  dome 
which  rises  above  the  auditorium.  A  large 
basement,  in  addition  to  splendid  Sabbath 
school  rooms,  furnishes  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  various  departments.    The  pastor,  Rev. 


Westminster  Church,  Washington,  Ind. 

W.  P.  Hosken,  has  now  succeeded  in  raising 
practically  all  of  the  $10,000  debt  which  re- 
mained at  the  time  of  dedication. 


Charlestown  church  has  been  engaged  with 
the  Methodist  and  Christian  churches  in  a 
revival  campaign  that  began  last  month  led 
by  Rev.  W.  R.  Dow.  After  the  close  of  these 
services  there  will  be  celebrated  the  looth  an- 
niversary of  Charlestown  Presbyterian  church. 
As  the  Assembly  will  be  in  session  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. — connected  hourly  by  steam  and  in- 
terurban  cars — it  is  expected  that  many  of  the 
commissioners  and  visitors  will  attend  the 
services  Sunday,  May  19.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hurst 
is  pastor. 

Colorad  o 

Dedication  at  Pueblo 

Park  Avenue  church.  Pueblo,  dedicated  its 
new  edifice  April  28.  Samuel  Garvin,  D.  D., 
of  Colorado  Springs  gave  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon. E.  Trumbull  Lee,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  took  part  in  the  services,  recalling  the  part 
he  had  in  organizing  the  church  twenty  years 
ago.  The  week  following  was  devoted  to  spe- 
cial evangelistic  meetings.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
W.  H.  Davis. 

A  young  people's  Bible  class  has  superseded 
the  Christian  Endeavor  in  Mesa  church.  Pueblo, 
Rev.  O.  B.  Pershing  pastor.  At  the  advice 
of  the  session  the  Endeavor  society  was 
formally  disbanded  and  the  new  organization 
eiTected.  At  the  call  of  the  pastor  and  his 
offer  to  inaugurate  a  systematic  course  of  Bible 
gtudy  about  fifty  persons  responded.  The 
class  then  voted  to  take  up  a  study  of  Genesis. 
Attendance  and  interest  have  steadily  increased. 

California 

Increases  in  Riverside  Presbytery 

Satisfactory  progress  in  all  departments  of 
church  work  has  been  made  in  Riverside  Pres- 
bytery according  to  the  reports  presented  at  the 
spring  meeting  held  at  Colton.  Church  mem- 
bership increased  7  per  cent;  Sunday  school 
membership  12  per  cent.  The  10  per  cent  in- 
crease asked  for  by  the  boards  was  realized 
except  in  the  case  of  foreign  missions,  which 
have  decreased  owing  to  the  loss  by  death  of 
two  of  the  most  liberal  givers — C.  E.  Rumsey 
in  Riverside  and  Mrs.  Lyons  in  Redlands.  The 
greatest  gain  in  membership  was  made  by  Cal- 
vary church,  Riverside,  which  reports  a  net 
gain  of  sixty-one,  with  a  total  membership  of 
575,  the  largest  in  the  presbytery.  First  church 
of  Redlands  still  keeps  the  lead  in  the  aggre- 
gate offerings  to  the  boards. 

Arlington  church.  Riverside,  is  the  most 
liberal  per  member  in  its  offerings  to  the 
boards.  One  new  church  has  been  erected, 
that  for  the  work  among  the  Mexicans  in 
Redlands.  This  was  built  entirely  by  Red- 
lands  church.  Mr.  Fransto  and  Mr.  Solomon 
of  Riverside  are  the  presbytery's  missionaries 
among  the   Mexicans.     Mr.   Solomon   is  the 


presbyterial  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. An  expert  linguist,  a  Waldensian 
Italian  and  a  college  graduate,  he  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  working  among  the  native  Mexi- 
cans of  this  vicinity.  The  church  in  Ontario 
is  planning  organized  work  among  the  Mexi- 
cans in  that  vicinity.  The  progress  in  all  de- 
partments in  Ontario  has  been  great. 


The  annual  report  of  Azusa  church.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Richardson  pastor,  shows  $5,769 
raised  for  all  purposes,  of  which  $2,500  was  for 
the  new  pipe  organ  and  $638  for  benevolences. 
Thirty  members  have  been  added,  making  the 
present  membership  208. 

New  York 

New  Church  for  Rochester 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  has  been  or- 
ganized in  the  Dewey  Avenue  section  and  110 
members  are  already  enrolled,  though  as  yet  the 
flock  has  neither  pastor  nor  church  edifice.  De- 
sirable lots  have  been  secured,  however,  and 
the  building  will  soon  be  provided. 

Central  church  is  inviting  the  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  invitation 
is  strongly  supported  by  all  the  other  Rochester 
churches. 

Iowa 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
A.  M.  Darley  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  Easter  day.  Mr. 
Darley  was  at  one  time  the  pastor  the  church 
at  Afton. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Robb  of  Hopkinton  has  been 
called  to  Mount  Vernon.  During  his  four  years 
at  Hopkinton  131  members  were  received,  sixty- 
five  on  profession.  The  Sabbath  school  added 
a  hundred  members,  a  church  debt  was  paid 
and  the  building  finished.    It  was  during  this 
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time  that  two  endowment  campaigns  for  Lenox 
College  were  carried  on  and  the  church  as- 
sumed $25,000  of  that  fund,  but  in  spite  of  this 
doubled  its  general  beneficences. 

Professor  H.  M.  Gage  of  Parsons  College 
gave  three  inspiring  addresses  in  Milo  April  28. 
The  occasion  was  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
men's  league.  The  mass  meeting  in  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  the  evening  was  a  climax  to  the 
work  of  the  day. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  become  a 
means  whereby  all  the  churches  of  Monticello, 
have  found  themselves  on  common  ground. 
An  organization  including  all  the  churches 
of  the  town  has  just  been  consummated. 

Washington 

In  the  Tacoma  District 

Puyallup  church  received  thirty-six  members 
recently.  The  pastor,  Rev.  M.  B.  Loughlin,  is 
further  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  another 
larger  ingathering  at  the  next  communion. 

President  McKay  of  Whitworth  College,  who 
has  returned  from  his  trip  East,  reports  bright 
prospects  for  securing  endowment  for  the 
college  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Hutchison,  after  eleven  years  as 
pastor  in  Immanuel  church,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Fourth  church  of  Portland.  During  his  pas- 
torate Immanuel  has  grown  from  home  mission 
dependence  to  over  300  members  and  has  built 
a  fine  new  church  and  parsonage. 

  O.  T.  Mather. 

First  church  of  Everett  has  called  Rev.  Her- 
bert Thomson,  who  was  formerly  pastor  of  this 
church  for  five  years  and  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health ;  but  having  regained  his  health 
he  will  now  reassume  the  pastorate. 

Kansas 

A  unanimous  call  has  been  extended  by  First 
church  of  Derby  to  Rev.  David  Townley,  who 
has  been  the  supply.  He  has  accepted.  Thirty- 
four  members  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

Oregon 

Petitions  have  been  filed  asking  for  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  at  Langlois  and  Gold 
Beach.  The  church  of  Curry  county  has  been 
dissolved. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 

W.J.  Bryan  Makes  tialf  Dozen  Kellgious  Ad- 
dresses—Mc  All  Mission  Conferences  Held— 
Sixth  Chnrch  Bums  Mortgage. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  made  a  flying  trip 
to  Pittsburg  in  the  interests  of  Winona  Sunday, 
May  5,  and  incidentally  delivered  several  ad- 
dresses. He  spoke  in  Sixth  U.  P.  church,  in 
Beiderwolf  tabernacle,  Greensburg,  and  in  East 
Liberty  church.  Large  crowds  greeted  him  at 
each  place.  Monday  morning  he  spoke  to  the 
employees  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  later 
to  a  large  gathering  of  ministers  in  First  church 
and  at  12:30  to  the  Association  of  Credit  Men 
and  the  Hungry  Club  at  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  Re- 
ligion was  the  dominant  note  in  every  address. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  McAll  mission 
of  America  was  held  in  Third  church  May  7-9. 
There  were  sixty-five  delegates  present.  In  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Charles  Parkhurst,  president, 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Mead  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  vice- 
president,  presided.  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Houghton, 
editor  of  The  McAlI  Record,  gave  a  history  of 
forty  years'  work  of  the  mission  in  France. 

Several  cities  near  Pittsburg  are  at  present 
holding  special  evangelistic  services.  Evan- 
gelists McGann  and  Hart  are  at  New  Ken- 
sington, Davis  and  Mills  at  Jeanette  and  Mr. 
Beiderwolf  at  Greensburg.  Natrona  is  also 
building  a  large  tabernacle  and  planning  for  a 
campaign  in  the  near  future  and  Billy  Sunday 
begins  a  campaign  at  Beaver  Falls  in  a  few 
days. 

Sixth  church,  J.  Shane  Nicholls,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor, burned  a  $40,000  mortgage  Wednesday 
evening.  May  8,  and  the  congregation  is  now 
free  of  debt.  The  new  church  building  is 
located  in  the  Squirrel  Hill  district,  one  of  the 
finest  residence  sections  in  the  city. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  a  special  dinner 
at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel  Tuesday  noon,  May  14. 
Dr.  D.  H.  C.  Martin  of  Glens  Falls,  N,  Y.. 
was  the  chief  speaker  announced  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  "The  Church  and  the  Man  Out- 
side." P.  W.  S. 
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Memorial  Services  for  Professor  Knox— Many 
Observe  Mothers'  Day— Assistant  for  Dr. 
Mendenhall  Called. 

The  body  of  Professor  George  William  Knox 
of  Union  Seminary,  who  died  recently  at  Seoul, 
Korea,  has  been  cremated.  Mrs.  Knox  was  due 
to  sail  from  Japan  for  home  May  11.  A  cable 
giving  this  information  came  to  the  seminary 
from  Professor  Thomas  C.  Hall,  also  of  the 
faculty,  who  was  on  his  way  to  meet  Dr. 
Knox  in  Japan.  The  seminary  held  a  memorial 
service  for  Dr.  Knox  the  same  day  his  body 
was  cremated.  A  public  memorial  service  will 
probably  be  held  in  this  city  next  fall. 

"The  Church  and  Social  Unrest"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle, 
head  of  the  new  bureau  of  social  service,  before 
the  ministers'  association  May  6.  May  13 
Rev.  Clarence  E.  Macartney  of  First  church. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  spoke  on  "The  Minister's  Son." 
On  May  20  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman  of 
Princeton  will  speak  on  "The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Christian  Experience."  On  May  27  "Missions" 
will  be  the  subject. 

Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Darien,  Conn., 
has  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  min- 
istry. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  con- 
gratulatory resolutions  for  him  were  adopted. 

All  the  ministers  elected  from  New  York 
Presbytery  will  be  able  to  go  to  Assembly. 
Of  the  laity  James  E.  Ware  of  Madison  Avenue 
church  is  unable  to  go,  and  his  place  will  be 
taken  by  Dr.  William  B.  Hills  of  Greenwich 
church.  Most  of  the  commissioners  went  on 
"the  Assembly  special,"  which  left  New  York 
May  14.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes  went  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  commission. 

Professor  Henry  van  Dyke  preached  Sunday 
morning.  May  12,  at  Union  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  B.  Cochrane  and  his  wife,  mis- 
sionaries in  China  supported  by  Central  church, 
Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  pastor,  are  home  on 
furlough.  Mr.  Cochrane  preached  Sunday 
morning.  May  5,  in  Central  church. 

Congressman  Speaks  on  Immigration 

Congressman  William  S.  Bennet,  an  elder  in 
Fourth  church,  made  an  address  Monday  even- 
ing, May  13,  at  the  American  parish  in  East 
Harlem  church.  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas  pas- 
tor. His  subject  was  "Should  Immigration  in 
Future  Be  Restricted?"  Mr.  Thomas  adver- 
tised the  lecture  in  both  Italian  and  Hun- 
garian papers. 

A  number  of  New  York  Presbyterian 
churches  observed  "mothers'  day"  May  12.  Dr. 
John  Lyon  Caughey  of  Harlem  church  preached 
in  the  morning  on  "A  Mother's  Triumphant 
Faith"  and  in  the  evening  on  "Honoring  Our 
Mothers." 

Rev.  W.  Douglas  Buchanan  has  been  called 
as  assistant  at  West  Twenty-Third  Street 
church  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  the  pastor, 
who  has  not  yet  recovered  from  an  automobile 
accident  which  crippled  him  over  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Buchanan  came  from  South  Park  Me- 
morial chapel,  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  L.  W.  Allen.  Before  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  Princeton,  111.  The  last 
year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Mendenhall.  The  receipts  in- 
creased $2,000  over  the  previous  year. 

The  New  York  Scottish  Society  attended 
service  at  Scotch  church,  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie 
pastor,  Sunday  evening.  May  12.  The  sermon 
was  by  Dr.  George  Alexander,  of  University 
Place  church.  There  was  music  by  the  choral 
union  of  the  Scottish  society. 

Northminster  church.  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Limouze  pastor,  celebrated  its  eighth  anni- 
versary Sunday,  May  12.  The  morning 
preacher  was  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes.  In  the 
afternoon  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas  of  the 
American  parish  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  to 
children.  The  women  of  the  church  served 
tea  at  6  o'clock.  After  tea  John  J.  Coss  spoke 
and  Rev.  William  P.  Shriver  of  the  immigra- 
tion department  preached. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  in  Washington 
Heights  U.  P.  church  a  few  nights  ago  for  S. 
Ward  Stanton,  an  artist,  who  went  down  with 
the  Titanic.  He  was  a  trustee  of  this  church. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  of  Port  Jarvis, 
N.  .Y.,  has  been  called  to  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  take 
charge  July  i,  to  succeed  Dr.  Charles  J.  Young, 
deceased. 
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purpose  and  returns  that  very  few  remain  to  be  disposed  of 

If  this  interests  you,  let  us  send  you  fuller  information.  It  is  a 
great  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  THE  CHURCH 
without  diminishing  your  present  income.  In  fact  it  may 
increase  it 

Write  to-aay  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 

F.  M.  BRASELMANN,  Treasurer 

124  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  GDMIVIUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (patented).  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  outfits  on  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "free 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  services  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDUAL  eOMyUNIOII  CUP  CO.    ||3  TVndall  Ave.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
Convenient   to   Station    and  Auditorium, 
i  Broad  Piazzas.     Modern  Conveniences, 

i  First-class  Service.    Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 

I    Write  for  Rates.  Make  Reservations  Early 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Rev.  R.  T.  Jones  Celebrates  His  Thirtieth  Anni- 
versary at  Susquehanna  Avenue— Ninth  and 
Emanuel  to  Have  New  Buildings. 

Rev.  Richard  T.  Jones,  one  of  the  longest 
settled  Presbyterian  pastors  of  the  city,  cele- 
brated his  thirtieth  anniversary  as  pastor  of 
Susquehanna  Avenue  church  on  May  5.  Dr. 
Jones  reviewed  his  work,  stating  that  at  its 
beginning  the  church  had  but  twenty-three 
members  and  was  without  buildings  or  funds. 
It  now  enrolls  809  members  and  has  a  hand- 
some building  which  cost  $50,000.  A  large  lot 
adjoining  has  recently  been  purchased  and  will 
be  converted  into  a  recreation  court.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  New  Jersey,  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Jones  in 
Princeton  University,  who  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  anniversary  exercises.  The  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  celebration  by  the  Sunday 
school.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  made  an  ad- 
dress. On  Friday  evening.  May  10,  the  con- 
gregation tendered  a  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones. 

Trustees  of  St.  Paul's  church  at  the  annual 
congregational  meeting  reported  $20,932  ex- 
pended for  congregational  purposes  the  past 
year ;  $7,000  on  account  of  principal  of  a 
mortgage.  A  budget  of  $14,400  for  expenses 
of  the  coming  year  was  adopted.  By  unani- 
mous vote  the  salary  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  J. 
Beveridge  Lee,  was  increased  $1,000. 

Ninth  church,  which  moved  last  fall  to  West 
Philadelphia  and  consolidated  with  Sherwood 
church,  recently  broke  ground  for  extensive 
new  buildings  at  57th  and  Washington  avenue. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Higgons ;  C.  N.  Ligget,  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  and  W.  J.  Scott,  senior  official 
member. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  this  city  are  graduates  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they 
attended  the  centennial  celebration  May  5-7. 
Four  are  directors,  viz..  Doctors  J.  B.  Laird, 
C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  J.  R.  Davies  and  M.  A. 
Brownson ;  also  the  following  Philadelphia 
laymen :  Charles  H.  Mathews,  H.  S.  Prentiss 
Nichols  and  George  V.  Massey.  ■  Two  trustees 
are  from  this  city — Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings  and 
Thomas  W.  Synnot.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended in  a  representative  capacity  were  Dr. 
W.  H.  Roberts,  representing  the  General  As- 
sembly; Dr.  J.  C.  Scouller,  the  United  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  bodies ;  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter,  for  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr. 
Charles  Wadsworth  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education  and  Hon.  R.  N.  Willson  for  the 
Board   of  Publication. 

Hope  church.  Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton  pastor,  is 
celebrated  for  the  large  proportion  of  men  at 
tending  its  services.  At  its  May  communion 
there  were  twelve  accessions  on  confession 
nine  were  men.  On  the  morning  of  May  19  the 
thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  pastor  and 
in  the  evening  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  church  will  be  observed. 

Emmanuel  church.  West  Philadelphia,  near 
Fairmount  park,  broke  ground  on  May  4  for 
a  church  auditorium,  having  heretofore  wor 
shiped  in  its  chapel  building.  The  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  James  A.  Worden.  The  day 
following  the  pastor,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Bowman 
who  came  a  year  ago  from  Dayton,  Ohio 
preached  an  anniversary  sermon. 

The  school  of  Tenth  church.  Dr.  M.  A. 
Brownson  pastor,  celebrated  its  eighty-third 
anniversary  on  May  5.  Rev.  J.  W.  Francis 
of  Oxford  church  made  an  address.  The  super 
intendents'  association  will  meet  in  this  church 
May  30. 

The  church  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  Rev.  W.  E 
Brooks  pastor,  has  closed  a  year  in  which  sixty 
four  members  were  added,  the  net  increase 
being  twenty  and  the  total  428.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  538.  Including  the  chapel  offer 
ings,  $2,231  was  contributed  to  home  missions 
and  $1,397  to  foreign.  Rev.  F.  B.  Everitt  is 
pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  chapel  of  the  church 

Rev.  J.  B.  Turner,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Dover,  Del.,  has  been  elected  general  secre 
tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
He  expects  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  inter 
€sts  of  the  society,  W.  P.  White, 


Honor  Dr.  H.  W.  Johnson's  Memory 

Services  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Webb  Johnson,  formerly  pastor  of  First  church 
South  Bend.,  Ind.,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 


were  held  April  30  in  First  church.  Repre- 
entatives  of  the  various  denominations  belong- 
ng  to  the  local  ministerial  association  spoke 
and  also  members  of  the  congregation  which  he 
had  served  so  long.    In  the  memorial  adopted 
by  the  church,  which  reviewed  the  wide  range 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  services,  special  mention  was 
made  of  his  care  for  weak  churches,  and  par- 
icularly  his  solicitude  for  Gary  with  its  large 
mmigrant  population. 


The  Church's  Year 

Stated  Clerk  Roberts  will  report  for  this  year 
that  79,834  were  added  on  confession,  the  net 
communicant  gain  being  18,206. 

The  vote  on  overtures  at  latest  report  was  as 
follows:  Biennial  assemblies,  yes  61,  no  208. 
Baptismal  formula,  yes  202,  no  52.  Vacancy 
and  supply,  yes  186,  no  81. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Ministers  and  Laymen  Invited  to  "Retreat"— 
Dr.  Shailer  Matthews  Discusses  "The  Awak- 
ening Chnrch"— Dr.  Hillis  on  Germany. 

A  number  of  ministers  of  presbytery  have 
already  signified  their  desire  to  join  in  the 
quiet,  informal  conference  to  be  held  at  Starved 
Rock,  111.,  May  27-29.  The  entire  expense  of 
the  trip  will  probably  not  exceed  $7,  and  Dr. 
G.  N.  Luccock,  moderator  of  presbytery,  urges 
every  minister  and  elder  who  possibly  can  to 
join  this  party.  Those  desiring  to  go  should 
send  their  names  at  once  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Covert, 
436  Oakwood  boulevard. 

Presbytery  held  a  brief  meeting  last  Monday 
and  adjourned  to  meet  next  Monday  at  10:30, 
at  which  time  the  resignation  of  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt  will  probably  be  considered.  The 
ministers'  association  will  also  meet  next  Mon- 
day. Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  divinity  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  spoke  to  the  min- 
isterial association  last  Monday  on  "The  Awak- 
ening Church."  As  evidences  of  the  awakening 
in  Protestantism  at  the  present  time  he  cited 
the  general  acceptance  of  evolution,  the  adapta- 
tion of  teaching  methods  to  children,  interde- 
nominational cooperation,  the  restatement  of 
theology  and  the  recognition  of  the  social  as- 
pects of  Christianity.  The  speaker  declared 
that  the  period  of  "movements"  in  the  church 
was  passing;  that  the  church  was  more  efficient 
today  than  ever  before  ;  that  social  service  with 
out  profound  religious  conviction  and  belief 
in  God  was  of  small  avail.  Incidentally  he  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  interdenominational  coopera- 
tion here  in  Chicago,  as  seen  in  the  Cooperative 
Council  of  City  Missions  and  in  the  Interchurch 
Federation. 

A  beautiful  memorial  window  has  been  in 
stalled  in  Second  church  in  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  McBirney,  who  were  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  Second  church 
and  with  many  Christian  activities  of  the  city. 
The  memorial  is  entitled  "Beside  the  Still 
Waters,"  as  suggested  by  the  twenty-third 
psalm.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  made  the  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  window  the  last 
Sabbath  in  April.  Another  church  to  dedicate 
memorial  windows  recently  was  Riverside,  Dr. 
H.  D.  Jenkins  pastor.  The  windows  were 
in  memory  of  Elder  Waldo  De  Goyler  and  his 
wife. 

Mothers'  Day  was  observed  in  a  large  num 
ber  of  churches  in  the  city.  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Anderson  spoke  at  a  special  meeting  in  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Rev.  Frank  G, 
Smith  of  Warren  Avenue  Congregational 
church  spoke  at  the  meeting  in  the  Auditorium 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Press  League, 
Some  surprise  was  expressed  that  neither  the 
governor  nor  the  mayor  issued  proclamations 
regarding  observance  of  the  day,  as  they  had 
formerly  done. 

"The  Germans  have  learned  that  the  greatest 
good  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  country 
at  large  comes  only  through  putting  into  the 
common  granary  with  the  right  hand  for  the 
common  benefit  more  than  they  take  out  for 
their  individual  benefit  with  the  left  hand. 
With  sentences  such  as  this  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  of  Brooklyn,  speaking  before  the  Sun 
day  Evening  Club  last  Sabbath,  sought  to  im 
press   upon    his   hearers   the   progress  which 
Germany  is  making  through  scientific  industry, 
In  the  morning  Dr.   Hillis  spoke  in  Central 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  minister  before 
being  called  to  Brooklyn. 


DR.  WILEY  RESIGNS 


As  a  Contributing  Editor  to  a  Magazine,  How- 
ever, He  Will  Continue  His  Good 
Work  for  Pure  Foods. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  cause  of  purity  and  cleanliness  in  the 
manufacture  of  foods.  It  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  millions  of  consumers  who  have  looked 
upon  Dr.  Wiley  as  the  one  official  connected 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  enforce  the  national  pure 
food  law  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  almost  any  other  official 
connected  with  the  federal  government  might 
have  been  more  easily  spared. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  government's  loss 
is  the  people's  gain.  Dr.  Wiley's  editorial 
connection  with  a  magazine  of  large  national 
circulation  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
more  effective  work  in  behalf  of  pure  foods 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  any  federal  job 
where  the  processes  of  prosecution  are  slow 
and  tedious. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  President  is  look- 
ing for  a  new  chief  for  the  bureau  of  chemistry, 
women's  clubs,  housekeepers'  leagues  and  other 
organizations  are  taking  up  the  question  of 
instructing  consumers  how  to  detect  adultera- 
tions in  foods.  They  are  being  shown  how  to 
detect  the  presence  of  adulterations  in  canned 
peas  and  other  canned  goods ;  how  to  tell 
the  various  imitations  of  butter;  how  to  tell 
whether  strawberry  jam  is  made  of  real  straw- 
berries ;  how  to  analyze  maple  syrup,  and  how 
10  detect  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  milk. 

All  this  is  good  work,  but  it  takes  time  and 
money  to  apply  these  tests,  and  moreover  very 
few  housewives  will  care  to  maintain  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  in  their  kitchen.  The  safest 
way  is  to  eat  a  pure,  clean,  elemental  food 
like  shredded  wheat  biscuit  which  contains 
nothing  but  whole  wheat  steam-cooked,  shredded 
and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic  food 
factory  in  the  world.  In  making  this  food 
nothing  is  used  but  the  whole  wheat  grain.  It 
contains  no  yeast,  no  baking  powder,  no  grease, 
no  chemicals,  no  preservatives  and  no  sea- 
soning of  any  kind. 

Very  few  people  know  that  two  shredded 
wheat  biscuits  with  milk  or  cream  and  a  little 
fruit  will  supply  more  real  strength-giving 
nutriment  than  meat  or  eggs,  and  at  a  cost  of 
only  4  or  5  cents.  This  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  will  be  readily  affirmed  by  any  physician 
who  knows  anything  about  dietetics.  In  the 
steam  cooking  and  shredding  processes  all  the 
rich,  body-building  material  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain  is  retained  and  presented  to  the  stomach 
in  a  digestible  form.  Being  made  in  biscuit 
form  it  is  so  easy  to  combine  it  with  fresh 
or  stewed  fruits  or  creamed  vegetables,  making 
a  meal  that  is  not  only  wholesome  and  palat- 
able but  very  strengthening  and  satisfying. 
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'IT.'iSrT.'i  STEEL  REINFORCEMENT! 
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SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 


Why  He  Is  Never  Sick 

Thomas  A.  Edison  tells  In  an  Illustrated  booklet  en- 
titled "How  Can  a  Man  Keep  Well  and  Grow  Old?" 
Mailed  tree  to  any  address  by  WILLIAM  F.  BDTLER, 
60  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Southern  Men  in  Sociological 
Congress 

(Continued  from  page  6/s) 

and  compulsory  education.  But  it  was  when  the 
congress  calmly  considered  "The  Contagion 
That  Knows  No  Color  Line"  and  the  fact  was 
faced  that  the  health  of  the  brown-stone  front 
is  often  determined  by  the  wretched  hovel  in 
"black  bottom,"  that  intelligent  interracial 
benevolence  was  exhibited  as  at  once  self-pro- 
tection and  altruistic  duty.  There  was  earnest 
insistence  upon  better  schools  and  teachers  for 
negro  children ;  and  the  fact  was  not  blinked 
that  in  some  mill  villages  of  the  South  negro 
children  are  going  to  school  and  white  children 
to  the  mill  and  slow  suicide.  Better  rural 
schools  for  the  80  per  cent  of  southern  negroes 
who  live  in  the  country  were  pleaded  for,  and 
better  trained  negro  leadership  in  both  city  and 
country  urged.  Observe  both  the  geography 
and  the  fitness  of  those  who  tackled  these  prob- 
lems :  President  J.  H.  Dillard  of  the  Jeanes 
and  Slater  boards.  New  Orleans ;  Dr.  Searle 
Harris,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Medical  As- 
sociation, Mobile ;  Dr.  C.  P.  Wertenbaker, 
public  health  and  marine  hospital  service, 
Norfolk;  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  southern  in- 
ternational Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  Nashville ; 
Rev.  John  Little,  a  very  sane  mission  worker 
among  negroes ;  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  president 
Louisiana  board  of  health ;  Judge  W.  H. 
Thomas,  Montgomery. 

Most  of  the  other  themes  also  received,  in 
chief,  southern  treatment,  though  valuable  con- 
tributions were  made  by  such  experts  at  the 
North  and  in  the  East  as  Doctors  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
John  M.  Glenn,  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  New  York, 
John  G.  Woolley,  Professor  Graham  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Samuel  Z. 
Batten  of  Des  Moines  and  Dr.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts  of  Washington.  Dr.  Ira  Landrith,  rep- 
resenting Governor  Hooper,  delivered  the  open- 
ing address. 

But  this  is  not  designed  to  be  a  report  of  the 
conference.  That  would  require  the  large 
volume  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 


Another  Carload  of 

American 
Standard  Bibles 

Edited  by  the  American  Revision  Committee 

was  shipped  to  California,  March  25th.  These  Bibles  were  ordered  by 
the  Gideons,  the  most  progressive  Christian  business  men  in  the  country. 
They  use  the  American  Standard  Version  because  it  gives  the  message  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  simplest  form  and  further  because  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  leading  scholars  in  the  country  to  be 

"The  best  version  in  any  language" 

The  International  Lesson  Committee  decided  by  an  unanimous  resolution  to  use  the 
"  text  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  in  the  Uniform  and  new  Graded  Sunday  School 

Lessons  because  it  is  more  true  to  the  original  and  requires  less  explanation  than  any  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  used  by  the  Sunday  School  periodicals  published  by  the  great  denominational 
publishingi  houses  and  The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  is  also  the  standard  text  book,  for  Bible 
Study  Classes,  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  demand  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  made  this  version  in  eight  sizes  of  type  and 
over  200  styles  of  binding  so  as  to  meet  every  want.    Prices  from  35  cents  up. 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  Booksellers.    Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Committee 

383V  Fourth  Avenue  -  -  New  York 

A'so  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia 


Enough  has  been  accomplished  to  indicate  that 
the  term  "solid  South"  is  henceforth  to  have 
the  new  Significance — the  South  unified  not 
for  political  but  for  moral  and  social  advance- 
ment, and  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  bless- 
ing of  America,  and  all  in  accord  with  the  mod- 
ern revival  of  Christian  interest  in  social 
service. 


Presbyters  in  Their  Spring  Meetings 

Large  Majority  Opposes  Biennial  Assemblies— Church  Erection 
Board  Criticised— Lackawanna  Plan  Succeeds— Fortitude  of  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  Church— Discuss  Obligation  of  Women  to  Regular  Boards 


A  majority  of  the  presbyteries  voted  on  the 
three  overtures  sent  down  from  Assembly  at 
their  fall  meetings.  The  Continent  published 
a  summary  of  these  votes,  which  showed  that 
Overture  i,  proposing  that  Assembly  be  held 
biennially  instead  of  annually,  was  opposed  by 
a  large  majority.  Several  presbyteries  held 
over  one  or  more  of  the  measures  until  spring, 
and  these  additional  data  bring  the  number 
favoring  Overture  i  to  sixty-one  and  those 
opposed  to  205.  Overture  2,  the  one  pro- 
posing the  amendment  to  the  formula  of 
baptism,  now  has  202  presbyteries  favoring  it 
and  fifty-two  opposed  to  it.  Overture  3,  on 
the  subject  of  vacancy  and  supply,  is  supported 
by  186  and  opposed  by  eighty-one.  A  number 
of  presbyteries  have  joined  in  the  overture  to 
Assembly  regarding  a  change  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  so  as  to  make 
them  "more  applicable  to  the  present  day." 
Among  them  are  New  Castle,  Arizona,  Southern 
Oregon  and  Spokane.  In  addition  to  those 
previously  reported,  three  presbyteries  have 
joined  in  asking  that  the  powers  of  the  Home 
Board  be  more  clearly  defined — Rogersville, 
Peoria  and  Spokane. 

President  Taft's  attitude  regarding  the  wear- 
ing of  religious  garb  in  Indian  schools  has  re- 
ceived the  condemnation  of  Mattoon,  Black 
Hills,  New  Castle,  Spokane,  Peoria  and  Central 
Washington,  in  addition  to  those  previously  re- 
ported. The  recent  supporters  of  the  request 
that  a  portion  of  the  Kennedy  funds  be  made 
available  for  immediate  use  are  Central  Wash- 
ington, New  Castle,  Rogersville  and  Spokane 
Presbyteries. 

Spokane  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Kettle  Falls 
church  April  23,  ordered  the  name  of  Rev. 
Archibald  J.  Ross  erased  from  the  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  book  of  discipline,  section 
54.  Rev.  George  W.  Healy  was  installed  over 
Kettle  Falls  church.  Presbytery  adopted  a  plan 
for  organizing  an  executive  commission  such 


as  has  been  recommended  by  Assembly.  Reso- 
lutions indorsing  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Mark  A. 
Matthews  for  the  moderatorship  of  Assembly 
were  adopted. 

President  S.  L.  Hornbeak  of  Trinity  Uni- 
versity delivered  a  stirring  address  on  "Chris- 
tian Education"  at  the  meeting  of  Austin  Pres- 
bytery at  Smithville  April  23.  Elder  William 
G.  Bell  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  R.  H. 
Rogers,  who  has  divided  his  time  between  Sun- 
day school  missionary  work  and  work  as  pas- 
tor-evangelist, will  this  year  devote  all  his  ef- 
forts to  the  latter. 

Conference  on  Christian  Education 

Peoria  Presbytery  met  at  Grace  church, 
Peoria,  April  16,  and  elected  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Wilson  moderator.  A  conference  on  Christian 
education  was  led  by  President  Nollen  of  Lake 
Forest,  who  also  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dress Tuesday  evening  on  the  same  subject. 
A  conference  on  foreign  missions  was  led  on 
Wednesday  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Candor,  who 
gave  an  inspiring  account  of  missions  in  South 
America,  his  field  of  labor  for  thirty  years. 

Florida  Presbytery,  which  is  coextensive  with 
the  state,  met  at  Kissimmee.  E.  Gray  McLean, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  moderator.  The  attendance 
was  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  reports  most  encouraging, 
especially  the  report  of  the  pastor-evangelist. 
The  growth  in  membership  during  the  year  is 
20  per  cent,  the  best  in  many  years. 

Mention  of  accessions  totaling  more  than 
1,000  was  included  in  the  reports  read  at  the 
meeting  of  Wichita  Presbytery,  which  met  in 
Mulvane  April  16.  This  splendid  growth  is  the 
result  of  the  recent  Billy  Sunday  meetings. 
Instead  of  the  moderator's  sermon  the  Wichita 
team  of  Christian  workers  led  a  meeting  in 
which  two  decisions  for  Christ  were  made. 
Rev.  Walter  M.  Irwin,  whose  church,  West  Side 
of  Wichita,  enjoyed  the  largest  accession,  gave 
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an  admirable  treatment  of  "Individual  Evan- 
gelism." Benevolences  have  increased  despite 
unfavorable    financial  conditions. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  which  met  in 
Fifth  church,  Trenton,  April  9,  was  one  of 
those  to  ask  that  the  Board  of  Publication  use 
the  proper  means  to  bring  the  graded  lesson 
helps  into  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
churdh.  Rev.  August  W.  Sonne  was  chosen 
moderator. 

Lackawanna  Plan  a  Success 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  "Lackawanna  plan"  were  received  with 
much  interest  by  that  presbytery,  meeting  in 
Plymouth,  with  Rev.  Selden  L.  Haynes  as  the 
new  moderator.  A  year  ago  the  agencies  look- 
ing after  presbyterial  home  missions,  synodical 
sustentation  and  home  missions  proper  were 
consolidated,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
Home  Board.  The  committee  reported  that  the 
plan  had  been  a  splendid  success.  All  moneys 
gathered  for  any  phase  of  the  three  causes  was 
sent  to  one  treasurer  and  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  previously  determined  upon. 
The  allotment  assigned  by  synod — $3,000 — ^has 
been  met ;  a  portion  was  given  to  the  work 
among  foreign-speaking  peoples  in  the  pres- 
bytery and  the  balance  was  sent  to  the  Home 
Board  in  New  York.  Many  churches  raised 
more  than  their  assignment.  There  are  now 
under  the  care  of  presbytery  eight  established 
congregations — one  Slovak,  three  Magyar  and 
four  Italian.  The  total  membership  in  these 
associate  churches  and  missions  is  709 ;  Sab- 
bath school  membership  480,  and  four  kinder- 
gartens with   23s  enrolled. 

The  narrative  of  Shenango  Presbytery,  which 
met  in  Princeton  April  15,  was  encouraging, 
but  showed  few  accessions  compared  with  the 
large  ingathering  of  last  year.  Little  Beaver 
church,  which  has  had  a  notable  history,  was 
dissolved.  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Reis  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Africa. 

The  relation  of  the  women  of  the  church 
toward  the  regular  boards,  irrespective  of  their 
support  of  the  women's  boards,  was  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  Madison  Presbytery,  meeting 
in  Richland  Center  April  16,  when  an  over- 
ture was  ordered  sent  to  Assembly  asking  that 
that  body  "make  clear  to  the  church  that  the 
boards  of  the  church  are  the  regular  benevo- 
lent agencies  of  the  church  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  are  always  to  be  considered  first  in 
making  up  of  church  budgets,  while  the  women's 
boards  are  partial  and  particular,  caring  only 
for  the  mission  schools  of  the  church."  Church 
reports  sent  in  indicate  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership of  334. 

Work  of  Porto  Rico  Presbytery 

Porto  Rico  Presbytery,  meeting  in  Mayaguez, 
Porto  Rico,  April  g,  indorsed  a  plan  for  an  in- 
terdenominational training  school  to  be  operated 
by  the  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren  and  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  project  for  an  interde- 
nominational publication  was  likewise  approved 
by  all.  It  is  expected  that  the  publication  will 
appear  about  July  1.  Statistics  show  a  net 
gain  of  fifty-four  in  membership  and  $150  in 
contributions.  An  advance  has  been  made  in 
self-support.  Rev.  E.  A.  Odell  is  the  new 
moderator. 

Olympia  Presbytery  met  April  16  in  Sumner. 
Professor  William  E.  Roe  was  made  mod- 
erator. Rev.  T.  H.  S.  Simpson  was  received 
from  Bellingham  Presbytery  and  becomes  log- 
ging camp  evangelist  for  Gray's  Harbor  region. 
Rev.  W.  Chalmers  Gunn  will  take  charge  of  the 
missions  in  Tacoma. 

El  Reno  Presbytery  met  in  First  church  of 
Lawton  April  g.  Rev.  E.  R.  Horlon  was 
chosen  moderator.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  effect  a  union  of  the  three  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Lawton  into  one  church. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  Utica  Presbytery 
in  Clinton  Dr.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  for  thirty-five 
years  beloved  pastor  of  Sayer  Memorial  church, 
was  made  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations 
from  presbytery  and  from  the  individual  pres- 
byters. Ilion  church,  undaunted  by  the  fire 
which  destroyed  its  edifice,  will  build  another 
costing  $40,000,  of  which  $28,000  has  already 
been  subscribed.  This  church  leads  presbytery 
in  accessions,  its  additions  numbering  sixty, 
forty  on  confession.  The  total  gain  in  pres- 
bytery is  308,  net  174.  President  M.  W. 
Stryker  called  attention  to  the  approaching 
centennial  of  Hamilton  College.  Rev.  John 
M.  Brockie  was  elected  moderator. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  home  mission  com- 
mittee  a   social   service   commission  was  ap- 


pointed by  New  Albany  Presbytery  meeting 
in  Hanover  April  23.  Rev.  C.  I.  Truby  was 
chosen  moderator. 

Indiana  Presbytery  was  entertained  in  the 
beautiful  new  Westminster  church  at  Wash- 
ington April  16.  Presbytery,  through  its  exec- 
utive commission,  elected  a  treasurer,  S.  B. 
Sansom,  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  whom  the  churches 
are  to  send  their  benevolent  offerings.  The 
work  of  John  B.  Miller,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary, was  commended  and  his  reappointment 
asked.  The  home  mission  opportunities  are 
multiplying  rapidly  in  this  region. 

Reports  read  at  the  meeting  of  Holston  Pres- 
bytery at  Erwin  April  17  showed  an  increase 
in  accessions  on  confession  and  in  gifts  to  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards.  In  connection  with 
presbytery  meeting  was  held  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  Holston  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  well  attended.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Clemens  is  the  new  moderator. 

Topeka  Presbytery,  which  met  in  First  church, 
Lawrence,  with  Elder  Larimer  as  moderator, 
would  like  to  know  the  number  of  families 
in  each  congregation  and  how  much  money  is 
paid  the  pastor.  Accordingly  it  sent  an  over- 
ture to  Assembly  looking  to  the  securing  of  such 
information,  if  possible,  in  the  Minutes. 


Foreign-Speaking^  Presbyterian 
Churches 

The  department  of  immigration  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  has  just  compiled  statistics 
of  Presbyterian  churches  and  missions  in  con- 
tinental United  States  employing  a  language 
other  than  English.  There  are  367  such 
churches  and  missions.  Three  hundred  report 
a  membership  of  24,400,  with  27,400  in  Sunday 
schools.  During  the  year  2,500  persons  were 
received  by  examination,  $280,000  was  con- 
tributed for  congregational  expenses  and  $32,- 
600  to  the  boards,  a  total  of  $312,000. 

The  largest  work  is  developed  among  the 
older  German-speaking  population,  137  of  the 
German  churches  reporting  a  membership  of 
14,400,  with  17,600  in  Sunday  schools,  $216.- 
000  for  congregational  expense  and  $26,000 
for  the  boards.  Italian  churches  and  missions 
rank  next  with  a  total  of  sixty-eight,  forty-four 
of  these  reporting  a  membership  of  2,700,  with 
4,275  in  Sunday  schools.  The  Italian  churches 
contributed  $11,600  toward  their  maintenance 
and  gave  approximately  $1,000  to  the  boards. 
During  the  year  755  members  are  reported  as 
received  by  examination.  Forty  Bohemian 
churches  and  missions  report  a  membership  of 
1,900,  with  2,300  in  Sunday  schools.  There 
are  twenty-four  other  Slavic  Presbyterian 
churches  and  missions  reporting  640  members, 
with  900  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  and  missions  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  employing  the  Spanish  language,  nor 
the  Indian  churches  and  missions  in  this  coun- 
try or  Alaska.  It  does  not  represent,  of  course, 
the  many  foreign-speaking  members  of  our 
Presbyterian  churches  from  among  the  recent 
immigrant  peoples  who  are  enrolled  in  our 
ordinary  English-speaking  churches.  The  Sun- 
day schools  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  Italian 
churches  and  missions  are  conducted  in  English. 
The  figures  given  are  subject  to  later  revision. 

The  most  extended  local  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  sixteen 
centers  employing  a  foreign  language,  includ- 
ing thirteen  organized  churches  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  1,300  and  2,250  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  This  foreign  constituency  contributed 
approaching  $9,000  toward  maintenance  last 
year.  The  work  in  New  York  is  especially 
developed  among  the  Italian  communities,  eight 
churches  being  included.  New  York  also  has 
the  largest  Bohemian  Sunday  school"  in  the 
country,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  800.  Pitts- 
burg has  an  especially  well  developed  work 
among  the  Slavic  peoples,  reporting  eleven 
churches  and  missions  with  a  membership  of 
390  and  660  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Phila- 
delphia has  the  leading  Italian  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  country,  reporting  a  membership 
of  490  with  400  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

The  Home  Board's  department  of  immi- 
gration has  set  up  a  card  file  and  index  of 
every  Presbyterian  church  and  mission  through- 
out the  country  employing  a  foreign  language 
in  its  ministry.  A  card  file  of  ministers  using 
a  language  other  than  English  is  also  kept. 
The  department  will  appreciate  information  con- 
cerning any  new  work  inaugurated. 

W.  P.  Shriver. 
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Financial  Situation 

The  gradually  improving  condition  during 
ihe  past  week  has  been  indexed  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  steel  market,  the  plants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  reaching  a 
larger  output  than  in  many  months.  This  im- 
provement has  followed  the  incoming  of  orders 
from  the  railroads,  which  are  themselves  ba- 
rometers of  the  general  financial  status.  The 
steel  firms  both  in  Illinois  and  in  the  East 
predict  that  the  demand  will  be  even  larger 
in  the  coming  weeks.  On  the  strength  of  this 
prediction  several  steel  products  have  been 
advanced  in  price.  Political  tendencies  in 
Democratic  and  Republican  camps  have  been 
so  uncertain  that  financiers  have  despaired  of 
forecasting  the  results. 

Banker  Criticises  Aldrlch  Plan 

Not  since  the  discussion  of  the  "free  silver  ' 
issue  has  the  country  been  asked  to  consider 
so  important  a  financial  measure  as  the  so- 
called  "Aldrich  plan."  The  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  this  measure  are  very 
marked ;  not  all  of  the  great  bankers,  from 
whose  viewpoint  the  proposal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared,  are  in  favor  of  it.  E.  D. 
Hulbert,  first  vice-president  of  the  Merchants' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  plan  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  scheme  ofTers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  the  inflation  of  credit ;  that  it  pro- 
vides for  a  concentration  of  a  great  part  of  the 
cash  bank  reserves  of  the  country  into  one 
great  fund  to  be  used  as  a  common  reserve 
against  bank  deposits  and  at  the  same  time  as 
a  basis  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes.  Re- 
serves sent  to  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, he  said,  would  still  count  as  cash  on  hand 
with  the  individual  bank.  The  speaker  indorsed 
the  opinion  that  the  governing  committee  of 
the  National  Reserve  Association  would  be  the 
most  powerful  committee  in  the  world  and  could 
use  its  power  for  selfish  purposes. 

"My  contention  is,  however,  that  the  re- 
serve association  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
v/elfare  whether  controlled  by  selfish  interests 
01  not,"  said  Mr.  Hulbert.  "It  would  open  the 
door  to  almost  unlimited  inflation  of  credit  in 
times  of  general  prosperity  and  optimism,  when 
what  we  need  is  contraction  of  credit,  not  in- 
flation. There  is  no  machinery  for  contraction 
in  the  reserve  association  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  device  for  expansion  of  credit 
known  to  the  banking  system  of  the  world 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

"Under  the  Aldrich  plan  it  is  possible  for 
a  gold  reserve  of,  say,  $10,000,000  owned  by 
a  Chicago  bank  to  count  as  cash  reserve  in 
three  different  places,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  inflation  of  $6,000,000,000  in 
credits  is  possible  under  this  plan,  unchecked 
by  any  tax. 

Favors  Federal  Clearing  House 

"The  best  thought  of  those  opposed  to  the 
Aldrich  plan  is  crystallizing  around  the  idea 
of  a  federal  clearing  house  in  connection  with 
a  modification  of  the  Aldrich- Vreeland  law  of 
1908.  It  provides  for  currency  associations 
all  over  the  country  acting  independently  of 
each  other.  Under  this  plan,  when  any  na- 
tional bank  needs  assistance  it  goes  to  the  man- 
ager of  its  currency  association  with  its  col- 
lateral. The  association  applies  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  for  an  issue  of  circulat- 
•  ing  notes  on  behalf  of  the  bank. 

"The  plan  applies  to  national  banks  only.  It 
is  the  fatal  blunder  in  every  law  so  far  enacted 
for  the  prevention  of  financial  panics.  Of  the 
25,000  banks  in  this  country  less  than  7,000 
are  national  banks.  The  promoters  of  the  plan 
labor  under  the  stupid  delusion  that  all  of  the 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  would  go  into 
the  national  banking  system.  Any  financial 
measure  to  be  effective  must  embrace  the  state 
banks  and  trust  companies." 


Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
AND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$14,300,000 


Y      ■  ■     At  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 

£nt6]r6Sl    At  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  Checking  Accounts 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank  is  composed 
of    the    following    well-known    business  men: 


HENRY  A.  BLAIR 
CLARENCE  BUCKINGHAM 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL 


JAMES  J.  HILL 
CHARLES  H.  HULBURD 
JAMES  C.  HUTCHINS 


CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
JOHN  J.  MITCHELL 
JOHN  G.  SHEDD 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BHCAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  60%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTKRHST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tuformatlon 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 

Attractive  Rate 
' Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.i  hare  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
ourities  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  in- 
terest, and  each  loan  is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WA1.,TKK  B.  PA-BCVLA.!.!.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


'arm  Mortgages, 


For  30  years  wc  have  furnished  investors 
WesternFarmMorteasea  without  loss  of  a 
dollar.  If  interested  in  safe  investments 
send  for  bookIet*'C"  and  list  of  offerings 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  rorks,N.D. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8^ 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  bj 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  li 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico 
Diversified  crops  i  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In 
formation  and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  oi 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THB  uirioN  MOBTe^ei:  co., 

105  We»t  Crand  Ave.,       Clo-vl«,  New  Me»te» 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  ^oRVraoT* 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1500  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  affect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
tor  this  valuable  booklet.  A..  T.  OKSAAEB  CO., 
SHISKHAIir,  TJB3:. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B.       UKIONVTLLE,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  iTvS 

Incorporated  1908 
LENDERS   ON   FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Guvernment  (juarautee  of  Title  and  our  special 
agrreement,  net  6^.  Address  Kingman  N.  Robins, 
Treasurer,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


m 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTGAGE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainS10klahomaCit>;Okla. 
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The  Continent 


May  i6,  191a 


Church  Activities  in  Toledo 


Two  Important  Pulpits  Vacant  Because  of  Ill- 
ness—Room in  Third  Church  to  Be  Open 
Every  Night. 

Not  for  years  have  we  had  two  important 
churches  vacant  at  the  same  time,  yet  such  is 
the  situation  now.  East  Side  church  regret- 
fully gave  up  Rev.  Edward  Berger  after  a  pas- 
torate of  four  years.  The  session  at  first 
arranged  to  give  Mr.  Berger  a  prolonged  leave 
of  absence,  but  his  physicians  advised  against 
such  a  plan.  Mr.  Berger  is  now  recuperating  in 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Right  in  the  zenith  of  his  work  Dr.  Hibshman 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  work  in  First 
Westminster  church.  He  has  gone  to  Ken- 
tucky to  coax  back  to  health  his  frail  little 
daughter.  During  his  stay  in  Toledo  Dr.  Hibsh- 
man worked  very  hard  with  our  downtown 
enterprise  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
surprising  success. 

Just  now  Dr.  Shepherd  is  using  his  best  en- 
deavors to  push  the  installation  of  a  $2,500 
pipe  organ  in  Third  church.  One  member  be- 
lieves in  the  pipe  organ  to  the  extent  of  $500, 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  contributing  $800  and  the 
balance  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  congre- 
gation. The  men  of  Third  church  have  just 
furnished  a  room  that  is  open  every  night. 
They  have  also  set  before  themselves  the  task 
of  filling  the  auditorium  plus  the  lecture  room 
with  attendants  on  the  regular  church  services. 

Rev.  David  H.  Johnson  of  Rosewood  church 
reports  large  additions  for  the  past  year.  A 
$2,000  reduction  has  been  made  on  the  church 
debt  and  under  the  budget  plan  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  in  benevolences.  The  church  has 
crossed  the  400  mark  in  membership.  _Mr. 
Johnson  has  assisted  in  evangelistic  services 
away  from  home  during  the  winter,  especially 
at  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  at  Lima,  Ohio. 

A  new  church  in  Hiett's  addition  is  just  being 
launched  and  gives  promise  of  success. 

As  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  work  done 
by  S.  C.  Block,  D.  D.,  in  Collingwood  the  con- 
gregation voted  him  a  $500  increase  of  salary. 
The  church  now  reports  1,047  members,  making 
it  the  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Charles  H.  Parsons,  an  elder,  was 
one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  laymen's  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  He  has  been  giving  con- 
siderable time  from  his  busy  life  to  spread  the 
contagion  of  his  enthusiasm  for  this  cause 
throughout  the  presbytery.  In  the  meantime 
benevolences  in  the  home  church  have  very 
greatly  increased.  George  McKay. 

School  and  College 

The  preachers  to  The  Western  College  for 
Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  were  E.  M.  Mc- 
Millin,  D.  D.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  on 
April  28,  and  William  L.  Barrett,  D.  D.,  of 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  May  5-  President  John 
Grant  Newman  of  Western  preached  for  these 
ministers  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

President  Evans  of  Ripon  College  announces 
a  forward  step  for  the  institution.  The  trustees 
have  approved  of  a  clear  definition  and  a  de- 
termined aim  for  a  strong  Christian  college. 
Great  encouragement  is  already  secured  in  a 
financial  way,  $45,000  additional  being  assured 
to  meet  present  needs  and  $100,000  being 
pledged  toward  doubling  of  endowment. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
auditorium  of  the  Christian  Association  and 
Social  buildings  of  Muskingum  College  took  place 
April  24.  Eight  buildings  have  been  projected 
to  be  erected  on  the  new  campus  of  twenty-two 
acres.  The  new  auditorium  is  patterned  after 
the  old  English  cathedral  style  and  will  seat 
1,000  people.  The  Christian  association  rooms 
will  seat  200  each,  and  500  can  be  seated  at  the 
tables  in  the  social  and  banquet  hall.  The 
principal  address  was  made  by  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University,  who  is  an 
alumnus  of  Muskingum. 


Occidental  Still  to  Be  Coeducational 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  Oc- 
cidental College,  a  Presbyterian  institution  at 
Los  Angeles,  had  decided  in  the  future  to  limit 
its  student  body  to  men.  On  further  considera- 
tion, however,  it  was  felt  that  there  were  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  course,  and 
by  a  vote  of  the  trustees  the  original  action  was 
rescinded.  The  institution  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  receive  both  men  and  women  as  here- 
tofore. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Moderators  Elected 

Central  Washington — A.  C.  Mclver. 
Dubuque — W.  Graham. 
Hastings — W.  H.  Cooper. 
Kendall— W.  D.  Williams. 
Newark — N.  B.  Cluster. 
New  Castle— H.  E.  Hallman. 
Niobrara — A.  Corkey. 
Phoenix- F.  C.  Reid. 
Rogersville — F.  M.  Hyder. 
Sacramento — O.  L.  Linn. 
Southern  Oregon— J.  K.  Baillie 
Tulsa — C.  E.  Alexander. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Black  Hills— J.  A.  Gallaher. 

Ordinations 

Mattoon — R.   S.   McCown,  April  9. 
Newark- — G.  Dokus,  April   19;   P.   Di  Nardo, 
April  20 ;  A.  L.  Loewe,  May  2. 

Resignations 

Alabama — Selma  :  J.  A.  Skinner. 

Minnesota — Wilmar:  D.  B.  Spencer;  Brown's 

Valley  :  G.  A.  Holzinger. 
Nebraska — Ponca  :  J.  B.  Cherry. 
New  York — Cohocton  :  W.  F.  Berger. 

Calls 

Idaho — St.  Anthony  :  H.  W.  Burger,  accepts ; 
Salmon :  O.  J.  Roberts,  accepts. 

Illinois — Effingham :  J.  G.  Reynolds,  accepts ; 
Greenup  and  Casey  :  E.  H.  Whittaker,  accepts  ; 
Areola :  E.  M.  North,  accepts ;  Newman :  L. 
N.  Montgomery,  accepts;  Lerna  and  Pleasant 
Prairie :  A.  W.  Denny,  accepts. 

Iowa — Dubuque  Westminster:  J.  F.  Clokey, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Dubuque  Third :  T.  Mc- 
Gregor, Hanover,  111. 

Nebraska — Atkinson  :  L.  Cunningham  ;  Ran- 
dolph :  G.  S.  Sloan,  accepts. 

Minnesota — Houston  :  M.  Roberts,  accepts. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Greeley  Memorial :  J.  J. 
Searles,  accepts ;  Rolla :  G.  B.  Keeling,  ac- 
cepts ;  Jennings :  B.  L.  Stuart,  accepts. 

Oklahoma — Broken  Arrow :  L.  Russell,  Seven 
Mile,  Ohio,  accepts. 

Washington — Ilwaco  :  O.  S.  Barnum. 

Installations 

California— Red  Bluff:  E.  R.  Rich,  April  24; 

Orland:  T.  F.  Fatheringhame,  April  29. 
Florida— Green  Cove  Springs:  A.  W.  Pierce, 

May  I  ;  Fargo  :  H.  G.  Donnison,  May  2. 
Iowa — Pleasant  Grove  and  Otterville:  O.  H. 

Frerking. 

Nebraska— Axtell :  L.  Keeler ;  Orleans  :  G.  F. 

McDougall ;  Ruskin  and  Cadmus :  S.  Linn. 
New  York — Nineveh  :  H.  G.  Margetts,  May  7. 
Ohio  —  Lowellville    First:     R.  Humphreys, 

Youngstown,  April  19;  Upper  Sandusky:  C. 

B.  Wible,  April  19;  Columbus  Hungarian:  E. 
von  Pechy,  May  6. 

Oregon — Portland   Springwater :    C.    F.    Ane ; 

Portland  Hope :  S.  W.  Seeman. 
Pennsylvania — Shawnee  :  H.  W.  Tolson,  May  28. 
South   Dakota— Rapid   City:   J.   A.  Gallaher, 

April  21. 

1  ennessee —  Knoxville  Fifth:  R.  L.  Houston, 
May  5 ;  Knoxville  Second :  H.  B.  Smith, 
April  21. 

Washington — Woodland  :  J.  G.  Stewart. 

Supplies  Arranged 

California — Los  Molinos :  J.  C.  Lininger ; 
Hamilton  City:  R.  A.  M.  Brown;  Anderson: 

C.  E.  Clark. 

Minnesota — Howick  :   E.  J.  Clark. 

Nebraska — Emerson  ;    H.    A.    Brown  ;    Elgin : 

T.  W.  Bowen. 
Oklahoma — Chelsea  :  D.  Ralston. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
New  York — Coventry  Second,  A.  L.  Beardslee 
clerk. 

Alabama — Oak  Grove-Rocky  Ridge  group,  P. 
W.  Acton,  Birmingham,  R.  D.  4,  clerk. 

Churches  Organised 
New    York — Rochester    Dewey    Avenue,  126 

members. 
Tennessee — Hendersonville. 

Change  of  Address 

Bowen,  T.  W. — Foster  to  Elgin,  Neb. 
Brown,  H.  A. — Minetare  to  Emerson,  Neb. 
Hackett,  W.  L.— St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  St.  Cloud. 
Fla. 

Roop.    C.    G.— Bainbridge    to    Canton.    N.    Y.  ' 


Stevenson,  J.  H. — Topeka,  Kan,,  to  Seneca,  111., 
R.  F.  D. 

Thornton,  N.  W. — Orleans  to  Monmouth,  111. 
Warrender,  S.  R. — Coventry  to  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  must  bb  sunt  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Moffat— Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Moffat,  wife  of  the  late 
James  Moffat,  died  May  4,  at  her  home  In  BUzabethtown, 
Ind.,  after  two  months' Illness.  Stricken  with  paralysis 
she  rallied  for  a  little  while,  but  a  second  stroke  came 
two  weeks  aeo.  She  was  81  years  old  on  Jan.  24  A 
noble  and  lovable  woman,  full  of  good  deeds,  with  a 
kind  and  loving  heart  for  all.  "He  glveth  his  beloved 
sleep."  Two  sons,  John  P.  Moffat,  D.D.,  of  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  and  William  E.  Moffat,  of  EUzabethtown, 
Ind.,  survive  her. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  her  late  home. 
May  7,  at  2  p.  m.  Interment  was  In  the  Donaldson 
cemetery  where  so  many  of  her  loved  ones  are  burled. 

RursSKLL— Miss  Belle  Russell,  daughter  ofC  C  Bus- 
sell,  Jollet,  111.,  died  April  23;  a  most  lovable  Christian 
character  and  devout  member  of  First  church,  Jollet. 
A  great  company  of  friends  mourn  her  death. 


Farm  6%  Mortgages 

SAFEST  INVESTMENT^ 

More  than  a  MILLION  and  a  QUARTER 
placed  for  clients  without  a  single  loss. 

Wiite  to-day  for  references  and  Booklet  A,  and 
also  for  list  of  mortgages  in  amounts  of  $300, 
$400,  $500,  $600,  $1,000,  $2,0(jO  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 


542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Bates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  a 
"Word,  Including  the  address.  If  de8lreda"box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANY  ONE  WHO  DESIBES  TO  HELP  A  YOUNG 
Christian  Japanese  woman  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion In  Amprioa.  Is  Invited  to  correspond  with  President 
C.  H.  French,  Huron  College,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


EXPEBIENCED  COLLEGE  MATKON  EMPLOYED, 
wishes  similar  position  In  September.  References, 
Interview  desired.  Boys'  school  or  coeducational 
preferred.  College  Matron,  care  The  Continent. 


WANTED-SOME  PEESBYTEBIAN  MINISTER  IN 
Kansas  to  exchange  with  one  In  Noithwest  for  a 
time  with  view  to  permanent  exchange  Good  growing 
town,  flue  pe  .'ple,  free  modern  manse,  $1  000  per  ytar. 
Address  "Exchange,"  oaie  The  Continent. 


IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  (TEXAS)  CAN 
supply  Aug.  and  Sept.  Near  New  York  preferred. 
Address  Irishman,"  care  The  Continent. 


FOB  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


HOME  IN  PBESBYTEBIAN  COLLEGE  TOWN  IN 
the  mid-west,  with  three  lots  or  more  as  desired. 
A  bargain  to  early  buyer.  Terms  to  suit,  R.  S.  Calder, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


ACCIDENTALLY  DISCOVERED  ROOT  WILL  RE- 
lleve  stomach  troubles  and  stop  tobacco  habit. 
Gladly  send  particulars.  W.  B.  Stokes,  Mohawk.Florida. 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4304  Caliuuet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 


FOR  SALB-COMPLETE  DOUBLE  STBREOPTICON 
outfit.  Good  as  new;  reasonable  price.  Address 
K,  Continent. 


MALE  CONSERVATORY  GRADUATE,  EXPEBI- 
enced,  desires  Church  engagement,  Choirmaster 
preferred,  with  large  vocal  and  piano  class  assured; 
highest  testimonials,  correspondence  solicited.  J.  Car- 
ter, Crystal,  N.D. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PBNNOYEB  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like. Forrest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium,  Kenosha.  Wis. 


WINONA'S  CLAIMS 

By  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN 

Winona  appeals  to  all  churcli  members — especially  should  it  appeal  to  those  who  live  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rockies.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  now  the  controlling  section  of  the  country — and  to  become  more  so  as  the  population  of 
this  fertile  area  increases  —  must  be  the  scene  of  a  religious  activity  as  great  and  as  constant  as  the  industrial  activity 
that  more  and  more  characterizes  this  land  of  promise.  Winona  is  near  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  nation  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  center  of  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  location,  therefore,  is  ideal — it  is  within  a  few 
hours'  ride  of  such  great  centers  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  lyouisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Toledo  and 
Detroit,  and  still  nearer  to  a  larger  number  of  smaller  cities. 

Its  physical  advantages  are  as  exceptional  as  its  geographical  location.  Its  lake  is  large  enough  to  furnish  boating 
and  bathing  without  limit,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  invite  the  dangers  of  a  broader  expanse  of  water.  Its  delightful 
shade,  its  running  streams,  its  pure  springs  and  its  flowing  wells  add  to  its  charms  as  a  resort  for  those  seeking  rest  and 
recreation.  These  attractions  alone,  coupled  with  its  accessibility — it  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Michigan  division  of  the  Big  Four,  and  its  trolley  connects  it  with  seven  trunk  lines — would  be  sufl&cient  to  make  it  a  most 
favored  spot,  but  these  are  the  least  of  its  advantages.  It  not  only  furnishes  these  natural  delights  but  surrounds  them 
with  a  wholesome  social  environment.  To  amusements  that  are  innocent  and  recreations  that  are  harmless,  it  adds  intel- 
lectual inspiration  of  a  Chautauqua  and  moral  stimulus  of  a  Bible  school.  As  a  Chautauqua  Winona  is  second  only  to 
the  parent  association  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y. — and  it  is  no  mean  achievement  for  the  management  to  have  won 
second  place  among  more  than  a  thousand  Chautauquas. 

The  Bible  school  is  the  largest  in  the  world — a  still  more  remarkable  achievement.  In  addition  to  the  Chautauqua 
and  the  Bible  school,  it  maintains  three  institutions  of  learning — two  colleges  and  an  academy  where  the  development  of 
the  heart  is  looked  after  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  mind. 

This,  in  brief,  is  Winona  as  it  now  is  after  seventeen  years  of  effort — who  is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and  measure 
the  influence  that  Winona  can  exert  for  good  if  freed  from  the  incubus  of  debt  and  put  in  a  position  to  improve  the 
opportunities  opening  before  it. 

Giving  to  Winona  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  no  less  than  an  obligation.  With  the  Christian,  giving  is 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty.  With  him  the  question  is  not  so  much  the  amount  to  be  given  as  the  cause  which  most  de- 
serves assistance.  The  ordinary  investor  must  take  into  consideration  the  security  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest,  but 
when  one  gives  to  a  worthy  cause  the  security  is  absolute  and  he  can  turn  his  entire  attention  to  the  size  of  the  income  to 
be  derived  in  satisfaction  and  the  permanence  of  the  good  which  his  investment  enables  the  recipient  institution  to  do. 

The  Winona  Assembly  enters  into  competition  with  other  causes  that  are  bidding  for  support  and  it  enters  into  this 
competition  with  confidence.  Where  can  a  Christian's  money  be  invested  with  assurance  that  it  will  yield  a  larger  return 
in  benefits?  The  Chautauqua  is  a  permanent  educational  institution,  growing  in  power  and  scope.  Is  it  cot  worth  while 
to  help  Winona  to  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Chautauqua  platform?  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character  and  Christian  citizenship.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  aid  Winona  to  still  further  enlarge  the  already 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Bible  school?  And  is  it  not  worth  while  to  enable  Winona  to  make  her  institutions  of 
learning  models  in  the  art  of  entwining  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  with  mental  preparation  for  life's  work? 

As  we  advance  in  years  and  see  the  day  approaching  when  the  strength  of  the  body  will  wane  and  when  lethargy  will 
restrain  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  we  long  to  attach  ourselves  to  causes  that  death  cannot  destroy,  nor  nature's  decay 
impair,  we  seek  to  project  our  influence  beyond  the  grave  and  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  good  which  we  do 
will  live  after  us.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  infuse  immortality  into  our  work,  and  we  do  this  when  we  give  momentum 
to  any  permanent  institution  that  deals  with  the  heart  and  works  for  the  betterment  of  life.  Winona  is  such  an  institu- 
tion, its  appeal  ought  to  meet  with  immediate  and  sufl&cient  response. 

[Note.] — The  purpose  of  this  appeal  is  to  bring  the  claim  of  Winona  before  those  willing  to  give;  the  debt  will  soon  be  raised 
if  everyone  who  recognizes  the  merits  of  the  cause' will  give  in  proportion  as  he  has  prospered. 

The  Winona  Assembly  will  be  Presbj  terian  in  the  sense  that  two-thirds  of  the  directors  must  be  in  good  standing  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  There  will,  however,  be  no  sectarianism  in  its  management,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  denomination  merely  to  give  as- 
surance that  it  vdll  permanently  maintain  its  religious  character,  but  other  denominations  are  and  will  be  represented  on  its  board 
of  directors  and  its  various  programs  will  continue  to  be  inter-denominational.  Mr.  Bryan  will  become  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  when  the  institution  is  free  from  debt.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  S.  C.  Dickey,  General  Manager,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


Heroic  action  is  needed  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  in  our  Church. 
Every  Presbyterian  is  concerned. 

For  seventeen  years  Winona  has  done  a  work  that  has  been  of  incalculable  good  to  the  Church  at  large.  Vigor,  en- 
thusiasm, spiritual  uplift  and  aggressive  evangelistic  zeal  have  come  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  pastors  and  Christian 
workers  because  of  Winona. 

Constantly  increasing  effectiveness  has  characterized  this  enterprise.  Shall  this  work  cease?  Unless  there  is  an  im- 
mediate rally  Winona  is  lost  to  the  Church. 

A  debt  of  $800,000.00  has  been  accumulated— made  necessary  by  conditions  and  approved  by  keen  business  men. 
$600,000.00  has  been  raised.  An  additional  $300,000.00  is  needed  to  liquidate  the  debt  and  provide  for  a  working  capital. 
After  careful  examination  of  the  institution  by  public  accountants  it  is  demonstrated  that  when  free  from  debt  there  will 
be  a  net  annual  income  of  at  least  $27,000.00. 

A  campaign  is  now  organized.    Every  state  will  be  canvassed  for  gifts. 

We  call  on  loyal  Presbyterians  for  the  Glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  good  name  of  His  Church  to  place 
Winona  on  a  sound  financial  basis  at  once.       Sincerely  yours, 


MINISTERS 

Rev,  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago 
Rev.  George  N.  Luccock,  Chicago 
Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville 
Rev.  F.  W.  Russell,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Rev.  Charles  Little,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Monticello,  Ind. 
Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  Winona  Lake 
Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago 
Rev.  Robert  Watson,  Cincinnati 
Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Britan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  Cincinnati 
Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  Pittsburg 
Rev.  Harris  H,  Gregg,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  Frank  N.  Sneed,  Pittsburg 


Rev.  Malcom  J.  MacLeod,  New  York 
Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  New  York 
Rev.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum,  Cleveland 
Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Rev.  Harry  Nyce,  Peru,  Ind. 
Rev.  James  H.  Cole,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Rev.  David  M.  Sweets,  Louisville 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  Cleveland 
Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis 
Rev.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hill,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Baltimore 
Rev.  W.  H.  Houston,  Columbus,  Ohio 

LAYMEN 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 
John  M.  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg 


William  Albert  Harbison,  Pittsburg 

Thomas  Kane,  Chicago 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Fort  Wayne 

E.  F.  Yarnelle,  Fort  Wayne 

William  P.  Carmichael,  St.  Louis 

Charles  H.  Worden,  Fort  Wayne 

Nolan  R.  Best,  New  York 

Everett  Sisson,  Chicago 

Senator  Fremont  Goodwine,  Indiana 

Major  W.  J.  Richards,  Indianapolis 

William  H.  Hubbard,  Indianapolis 

J.  J.  Humphreys,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Prentiss,  Chicago 

James  H.  Matchett,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

William  D.  Frazer,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


The  above  list  is  representative  only  since 
hundreds  of  other  names  could  be  secured. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 


which  explains  the  dan- 
ger of  unsanitary,  germ 
infested,  zinc  lined  re- 
frigerators, that  poison 
milk  and  other  foods. 
Zinc  lined  refrigerators 
are  positively  danger- 
ous because  the  zinc  cor- 
rodes and  forms  z  nc  ox- 
ide, a  viiulent  poison. 
Damp,  poorly  insulated 
refrigerators,  with  poor 
air  circulation,  are 
equallydangerous.  Many 
families  have  traced 
cases  of  serious  illness 
to  their  unsanitary  re- 
frigerators. 

This  handpomely  Illus- 
trated 52  page  book  elves  a 
"'ast  amount  of  valuable  In- 
formation about  refrigera- 
tors that  you  should  know. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  free  on  request.  It  also 
tells  why  the  celebrated 

McCray  Refrigerators 

keep  all  food  fresh,  untainted  and  healthful.  You  ought  to  know  why 
the  McCray  Patent  System  of  Refrigeration  and  Air  Circulation  gives  a 
dry,  clean,  thoroughly  sanitary  refrigerator,  free  from  all  odors,  germs 
or  poison.  The  book  explains. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  every  purpose,  and 
are  guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  They  can  be  arranged  for 
Icing  from  the  rear  porch  so  that  the  iceman  need  not  enter  the  house, 
and  can  be  equipped  with  special  Ice  water  cooler,  racks  for  mineral 
water,  etc.,  and  other  special  features  if  desired. 

We  also  send  any  of  the  following  catalogues  free  on  request: 


No.  88  Regular  Sizes  for  Residences. 
No.  A.  H.  Built-to-Order  for  Residences. 
No.  4!)  for  HoUls,  Clubs  and  Institutions. 


No.  68  for  Grocers. 
No.  72  for  Florists. 
No.  59  for  Meat  Markets. 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

383  Lake  St.  ::  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


An 
Improved 


i  Self- 
Pronouncing 

TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

with  new  illustrations,  new  and  up-to-date  twentieth  century 
helps  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  making  it  a  practical 
Bible  Dictionary,  including  index,  concordance,  glossary, 
weights,  measures,  coins,  botany,  etc.,  brevier  type  (see 
saniple  below),  8vo,  size  8]4\5l4  inches,  French  Morocco, 
divinity  circuit,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges. 


Judgment  of  Moah 


JEREMIAH.  48. 


therein :  then  the  men  shall  cry,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  howL 
3  At  the  *  noise  of  the  stamping  of 
the  hoofs  of  his  strong  h/yrses,  at  the 


B.C.  C.  600. 

*Jadg.  C.  23. 
1  Sun.  li. 
»,»■ 

I  Kiii.20.41 


10  "  Cursed  fc«  he 
of  the  Lo£D  "dec 
be  he  that  keepe 
from  blood. 


This  handsome  Bible  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  reader 
of  The  Continent  who  will  send  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  The  Continent  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  secure  a  new  subscriber  and  you  have 
no  friend  not  already  taking  it,  to  whom  you  want  to  send  a 
year's  subscription  as  a  present,  then  you  may  have  the  Bible, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $1.75.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  the 
New  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible  you  want. 


S09  So.  Wabuh  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Continent 


156  Fifth  Are. 
New  York  Citr.  N.  Y. 
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PRESBtTERIAN  churches  and  M1SM0N5  IN  THEU3.A 

OsiMO  A   Lamg^ace.  other  TMAM  Cm6I-|2H 
MARCH  31.  1912 


"T"HE  ENTERPRISING 
head  of  the  department 
of  immigration  of  the  Home 
Board  deserves  great  credit 
for  getting  together  these 
highly  interesting  statistics. 
You  didn't  imagine  there 
were  so  many  folks  in  Amer- 
ica, did  you,  to  whom  the 
gospel  has  a  special  appeal 
when  presented  in  their  own 
language?  There  are  many 
thousands  not  included 
in  these  figures  who  are 
waiting  for  the  trained  min- 
istry provided  by  such  a 
school  as  Dubuque  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The 
men  can  be  had;  they  and 
we  are  looking  for  the 
means  to  provide  for  their 
training.  There  is  a  big 
Presbyterian  problem  here — 
big-hearted  Presbyterians  can  meet  it.  These  Germans,  Bohemians,  Italians,  etc.,  make  splen- 
did citizens — if  they  can  have  the  gospel  brought  into  and  kept  in  their  lives.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  work.  Ask  Moderator  Carson,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes,  or  any  one  at  Dubuque. 
Address  President  C.  M.  StefFens,  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


bohemi  am  

other  s1.av(c  - 

Magyar  

italiain  , 

FREMCH  

Scandinavian  . 

WELSH  -  -  .  

5VRIAN  

armeniam  

Persian  

Chinese:  

JAPAMESEl  


To  TAl.    .  .  .  . 

German:  mar  mi 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Alinneaota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

■  Complete  claasloal  and  sclentlfio  courses 

I  L  n  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Dept*. 
I  r  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bce- 
Li b II  nomlcB, Art, Maslc, Bxpreaslon.  Academy 
with  4  rears  preparatory  tor  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  cataUxi. 
JOHN  TA.l.T.VLAItOK  BESeEN,  President. 
^.IjBERT    I^BA,  BI  I  N  N  I)  8  O  T  JL 


Pennsylvania 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 
Bach  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive 
lines.  Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American 
University.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys  not 
going  to  college.  Write  for  catalog. 
KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL.  Dept.  16. 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


EASTON,  PA. 


Lafayette  College 

Eight  Courses,  Collegiate,  Engineering  and 
Chemical.  Beautiful  location.  Fine  equipment 
Write  for  catalogue  and   Illustrated  hand  book 

Wisoonaln 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelora'  Decrees. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teacbcra. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  CoUeees. 
Music,  directed  by  Emil  Lieblini;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution.  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantaKes  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  •  President 


HILLGREST 


A  HOME 
SOHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UMDER  THIRTEEM 

situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  in  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  vrtll  find  Hlllcrest  ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:         ::  WISCONSIN 


lllinola 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Oi 
83 
0« 
di 
la 
H 
Pi 
M 
m 


I}fferB  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  on- 
azoelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Oook 
Ooonty  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chil- 
dren'B,lnBane,ana  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrlce  In  tiylng-lu 
Hospital.  PrlTate  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  coiurse  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dor- 
ln<  entire  training.  OonunodlouB  Home.  Addreas  _ 
Snpt.  607  HONOBB  STBBBT,  CHIOAGO  ^Lf 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  KI.>IZA  CX  ei.E'NIiri.  R.  N., 

U9-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  HIU,  Woodstock,  III. 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Soiiool 

Bend  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  la 
the  largeet  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

W.  B.  BBOWN.  President. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses .  PosltlveChrlstlan  influences.  Bxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  O.  O.  Ohat,  D.  D.,  Qreenevllle,  Tenn. 

Ward  Seminary  H°,??l°x?:? 

#  41nd  year.  Bzcel- 
lent  taotilty.  City  adrantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Thoughtful  people  in  every 
State  are  turning  to  the 

POSTAL  LIFE 

The  Company  saves  them  money 
and  helps  safeguard  their  health 


VIGOROUS 
POSTAL 
GROWTH 

Recently  a  big  busi 
ness  mail  out  West  ar- 
ranged a  POSTAL  Pol- 
icy for  $50,000,  paying 
a  premium  in  advance 
— all  by  correspondence. 

He  found  the  POS- 
TAL to  be  sound,  well- 
managed  and  a  money- 
saver  for  him. 

He  saved  $613.  at  the 
start — the  agent's  com- 
mission on  his  Jirst- 
year' s  premium;  \n  sub- 
sequent years  he  receives 
the  agent's  renewal 
commission  and  an  office- 
expense  saving,  amount- 
ing to  9."i%  of  his 
premium,  or  $163.50 
each  year,  guaranteed 
in  his  policy. 

This  seemed  good  to 
the  man  out  West  and 
it  seems  good  to  many 
others  taking  out  smaller 
policies,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  first  quarter's  new 
business  in  1912  was 
more  than  double  that  for 
a  like  period  in  1911. 

February  1912  was  17% 
larger    than  January, 


March  was  44%  larger  than 
February  and  April  was 
larger  still. 

No  company  new  or  old, 
can,  we  believe,  match 
this  record  of  comparative 
increase — an  increase  due 
to  the  fact  that  ^''thoughtful 
people  in  every  State  are 
turning  to  the  POSTAL 
LIFE." 


STRONG 
POSTAL 
POINTS 

Firit :  Old  tine  legal  re- 
serve insurance  —  not 
fraternal  or  assessment. 
Second  :  Standard  policy- 
reserves,  now  more  than 
$10,000,000.  Insurance 
in  force  more  than  $50, 
000,000. 

Third  :  Standard  policy- 
provisions,  approved  by 
the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

Fourth:  Operates  under 
strict  Stale  requirements 
and  subject  to  the 
United  States  Postal 
authorities. 

Fifth :  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selec- 
tion of  risks. 
Sixth:  Policyholders^ 
Health  Bureau  provides 
one  free  medical  examina- 
tion each  year,  if  desired. 


The  POSTAL  LIFE  coadacti  an 
interstate  butinets  but  with 
offices  in  New  York  only ;  it 
does  not  "enter"  other  States 
and  it  therefore  not  sabject 
to  State  licenses,  fees,  and 
taxes  for  occnpyinf  territory 
and  to  other  exactions,  thus 
making  material  savings 
for  all  policyholders 
wherever  they  may  live. 


It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  just  what  you  can  save,  the  first 
year  and  every  other,  by  arranging  with  the  POSTAL. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you. 
To  get  official  information,  simply  write  and  say 
"Mail  insurance-particulars  as  mentioned  in 
THE  CONTINENT  May  23 
And  be  sure  to  give : 
/.    YOUR  OCCUPATION  2.    THE  EXACT  DATE  OF  YOUR  BIRTH 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Derives  Business 
E-very  State 


Wm.  R.  MALONE,  President 

35  NASSAU  STREET 

New  York 


The  Only  Non- Agency 
Company 
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WINONA  HOTEL 

WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 

Fine  location  overlooking  Park  and  Lake. 
Convenient  to  Station  and  Auditorium. 
Broad  Piazzas.  Modern  Conveniences. 
First-class  Service.    Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 


Write  for  Rates. 


Make  Reservations  Early 


When  answering  advertTsements  mention  The  Continent 


Bnbacrlptlon  Terma  — The  BubBCrlp- 
tlon  price  of  Thb  Contin»nt  Is  12.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

Poatage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States.  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Philippine  Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Blco. 
Canal  Zone.  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  Poatage— For  Canada.  60  cents 
should  be  added  for  postaire,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  II.IO 
should  be  added  (or  postage. 

Kemlttancea  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  THB  CONTimNT. 
It  personal  check  le  sent.  10  cents  must 
be  added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

Continuinf  Thb  Intekiok  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminstek  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


THEMcCORMICK  PuBLISHINGCOMPANY,  Publishers 
Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 


CHICAGO 
509  South  Wabaab  Avcsuc 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Presbyterian  Buildlnc,  156  5th  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Witherspoon  Buildinc 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6.  1910.  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyright,  1912.  by  the  McCormick  Publishine  Company. 


AcknowIedKinenta— Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  it 
given  unless  stamp  is  sent. 

Chance  of  Addreaa  —  Kindly  send  us 
both  old  and  new  address  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

DIacontlnnancea  — No  subscription  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from 
the  subscriber;  otherwise  it  Is  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  continue. 

Mannacrlpta— The  Continent  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

A.dTertlaliiK  rates  on  application. 
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New  Jersey  is  very  much 

?1^^11t1^>  th^  °"  these  days— 

AliVUilV  Vi/V  jj^j   ^jjjjy  political 

SI)OP  *  certain  map 

that  is  all  dotted  over  with 
different-colored  pins  showing  The  Continent's 
spread  among  the  splendid  body  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  that  state.  It  was  from  New  Jersey, 
you  will  remember,  that  there  came  not  long 
ago  an  exultant  note  from  a  live  pastor  who 
claimed  one  in  every  four  of  his  members — 
representing  practically  every  family — as  a 
reader  of  The  Continent.  And  the  Around- 
the-Shop  Man,  who  is  an  experienced  exulter, 
exulted  with  him. 

Now  there  are  other  states  on  the  map — • 
political  and  otherwise ;  and  there  are  other 


live  pastors.  The  name  of  another  distinguished 
Presbyterian  besides  Dr.  Wilson  has  long  been 
associated  with  a  certain  high  office.  He  hails 
from  Nebraska.  You'd  expect  to  find  live 
ministers  in  Nebraska,  where  there  is  energy 
in  the  very  atmosphere,  and  you  need  not  be 
surprised  to  know  that  an  enthusiastic  minister 
in  that  great  state  has  observed  his  New  Jer- 
sey brother's  exultation  and  has  (pardon  the 
phrase)  "gone  him  one  better." 

Let  him  say  a  word  right  here : 

"We  have  been  able  to  add  seventeen  more 
subscriptions  to  The  Continent  and  found  one 
copy  of  The  Continent  we  had  not  found 
before.  There  are  now  fifty-six  copies  of  The 
Continent  coming  to  members  and  friends  of 
the  Dunbar  church.    The  membership  is  150, 


so  you  can  see  that  we  have  better  than 
one  copy  of  The  Continent  to  three  members. 
This  leaves  only  one  family  of  our  congregation 
without  a  religious  weekly.  Several  homes  where 
wc  have  no  members  are  now  to  read  The 
Continent.  We  were  determined  to  beat  that 
New  Jersey  church,  and  if  they  ever  beat  this 
record  just  wire  me." 

If  a  religious  periodical  in  the  home  is  worth 
while,  isn't  it  worth  while  for  the  pastor  to 
help  see  that  it  is  received  there  ?  And  it  can 
be  done,  for  Pastor  E.  W.  Love  of  Dunbar,  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  done.  We're  just  wondering,  though,  how 
long  he  and  his  parish  will  be  permitted  to 
hold  that  splendid  record. 


IMPORTANT    NEW  FICTION 


THE    GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP  By  rachel  capen  schauffler 

A  story  of  missionary  lite  Which  tor  sheer  human  interest  it  is  hard  to  surpass 
"One  of  the  most  beautiful  novels  of  the  spring  season.    'Beautiful'  because  it  is  filled  with  the  beauty  of  true,  strong,  unabashed  love,  the 
beauty  of  service  for  the  weak  and  lowly,  and  the  sick  and  oppressed,  the  beauty  of  bringing  to  benighted  lands  the  light  that  true  religion  sheds.'* 
— Tht  Kentucky  Post. 

"A  story  of  unusual  character,  so  well  and  simply  told  that  we  realize  its  importance  almost  as  an  afterthought.  Interest  it  offers  immedi- 
ately and  holds  unceasingly." — N.  T.  World.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 

THE  FRIAR  OF  WITTENBERG  By  william  stearns  davis 

An  historical  novel  and  stirring  romance  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  which  the  picturesque  figure  of  Martin  Luther  imparts  wonder- 
ful reality.    As  vivid  as  this  author's  other  well-known  works,  "God  Wills  It,"  "A  Friend  of  Cassar,  '  "A  Victor  of  Salamis.  "    Ready  Shortly. 

OTHER   IMPORTANT   NEW  BOOKS 


On  the  Social  EOil 

A  New  Conscience  and  an 
Ancient  Evil 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

"As  an  educatioral  weapon,  incalculably 
valuable.    A  torch  with  which  every  think- 
ing citizen  should  be  armed  for  a  crusade 
against  the  dark-covered  evil  at  which  it  is 
aimed." — The  Continent. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.10 

On  Socialistic  EOolution 

Socialism  As  It  Is 

By  W.  ENGLISH  WALLING 

A  Survey  of  the  Worldwide  Revolutionary 
Movement 

"Not  mere  theories,  but  the  actual  material 
of  present-day  politics.    Intelligently  inter- 
prets Socialism  today  and  its  aim."— iV.  1' 

Globe. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.13 

On  GoOernment  and  Politics 

The  New  Democracy 

By  WALTER  E.  WEYL,  Ph.  D. 

Political,  Social  and  Economic  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States 

"Blazes  the  pioneer's  path  for  the  rapidly 
approaching  order  of  humane  government — 
a  socialized  democracy. "    "A  masterly  and 
fearless  arraignment  of  the  whole  subject." 
— Boston  Journal. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.12 

Of  Poetry 

On  Social  Progress 

On  Public  Utilities 

The  Everlasting  Mercy 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

'  'Daring,  realistic  verse   .    .   .   gripping  in 
its  story  as  a  novel  .    .    .    thrillingly  excit- 
ing. ' '  — N.  Y.  Olobe. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.31 

Women  and  Social  Progress 

By  SCOTT  NEARING 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  biologic, 
domestic  and  social  possibilities  of  American 
women. 

READY  SHORTLY 

The  Wisconsin  Idea 

By  CHARLES  McCARTHY 

State  regulation  of  railroads,  public  utilities, 
the  referendum,  the  recall,  primaries,  etc., 
as  identified  with  the  famous  "Wisconsin" 
development. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 
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Vacatiosn  Trip 


It  Makes  No  Difference  Where  You  Wish  to  Enjoy 
Your  Outing,  or  at  What  Season  of  the 
Year  You  Decide  to  Make  the  Trip, 

The  Northwestern  Line 

can  give  you  the  best  service. 

The  Cool  North  Woods  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern 
Michigan  with  their  balsam-laden  atmosphere  and  un- 
surpassable hunting,  fishing,  bathing  and  boating,  offer 
innumerable  inducements  both  to  the  sportsman  and 
the  city  dweller. 

^  The  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  cannot  be  excelled 
as  a  healthful  and  beautiful  country. 

^  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  one  of  Nature's  master- 
pieces, is  reached  by  the  direct  train  service  of  The 
North  Western  and  connections.    Variable  routes. 

^  Colorado,  with  its  gorgeous  mountain  scenery  and 
splendid  resort  facilities,  should  be  seriously  considered 
in  making  your  choice. 

^  California.  This  great  land  of  outdoor  life  and  balmy 
sunshine  is  an  ideal  resort  of  America,  and  it  vies  with 
the  most  wonderful  resorts  of  the  world  in  its  unequaled 
scenic  attractions  and  hotel  accommodations. 

Full  information,  descriptive  and  illustrated  book- 
lets, ticket  rates  and  sleeping  car  reservations  may 
be  had  on  application  to 

Chicago  and 
North  Western 
Railway 

_  C.  A.  CAIRNS 
Gen' I Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A.  C.  JOHNSON 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


For  a  Sane  Fourth 

SPECIAL   TO    READERS  OF 

The  Continent 


Homes,  churches,  clubs,  business  houses,  etc. ,  find  frequent 
use  for  the  display  of  our  silent  but  impressive  emblem  of 
patriotism.  It  is  called  forth  not  only  on  Independence  Day 
but  on  many  other  patriotic  occasions.  In  no  more  favorable 
manner  can  your  love  of  coun- 
try be  expressed  than  by  un- 
furling "Old  Glory." 

In  sympathy  with  the  effort  for 
a  more  quiet  and  profitable 
celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  The  Continent  has  made 
a  special  arrangement  with  The 
American  Flag  Co.,  whereby 
it  is  able  to  furnish  without  cost 
to  its  readers  a  4x6  ft.  fast  color 
American  flag.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  for  any  present  sub- 
scriber (a)  to  pay  for  the  paper 
for  one  year  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50,  and  have  it  sent  to 
a  friend  who  is  not  a  subscriber;  or  (b)  to  secure  from  some 
friend,  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  a  full  year's  cash  subscription 
at  the  regular  $2.50  rate.  The  flag  will  be  sent  postpaid  at 
once  to  either  the  old  subscriber  or  the  rew  subscriber. 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  care  to  pay  for  a  new  subscrip- 
tion yourself,  and  are  unable  to  secure  'one  from  among 
your  Presbyterian  associates,  we  will  mail  the  flag  to  you 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.    Send  us  your  order  at  once. 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS 


Address  THE  CONTINENT 

156  5th  Ave.,  New  York    509  S.  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago 


EDUOATIONAIj 


BDUOATIONAIi 


IlUnoiB 


1 883    BUMKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  ^''.^[^.^N^ors''  1912 

For  a  Presbyterian  boy  or  any  other  boy  of  the  right  inclination  BUNKER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
offers  the  following  points  of  excellence  beyond  most  military  academies: 

A  Christian  household  life  and  a  thorough  training  in  a 
military  home  school. 

A  oourse  of  educational  training  equal  to  the  best  Second- 
ary and  Preparatory  course  in  the  country. 

The  harmonious  development  of  Body.  Mind  and  Spirit.   We  ke°p  our  boys  busy  ?or  blxteen  hours  of 
the  day  In  study  and  recreation.    We  have  as  our  uUlmate  aim,  Character  Bnlldlntr.  Testimonials 
from  present  and  past  patrons  show  that  ^e  are  Masters  of  the  Boy  Problem.    Open  the  entire 
year.   Special  Summer  Camp.   Let  us  tell  you  In  a  personal  way  just  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy 

Address  Rev.  W.  D.  Marburger,  B. D.,  Headmaster,                  BUNEBB  HILL,  ILLINOIS 

U^M^Sri  College  and 
riCII  Ulll  Conservatory 

A  Regular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 
^iSaM     The  best  endowed  girls'  School  in  the  Central  West. 
IffZt    t«  Hithest  rank  at  universities.  Courses;  Art,  Elocution. 
Wi^f™jp>      Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
M>  Depanment.  German-American  Conservatory— Gec- 
^/tJr  man  standards.  Modern  Equipment.  For  catalogue 
l^atS^   Address  JOHN  W.  MILLION,  A.  M.,  President 
1216  College  Place                   Mexico,  Missoari 

Texas 

AUSTIN  ra^ 

Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  Presidani              Austin,  Texas 

KansaH 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EMPORIA 

Missouri 

"/  have  visited  Emporia  several  times,  and  always  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  here  is  a  type 
of  Christian  college  of  which  the  church  should  be  proud.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  insiitn- 
tion  embodies  the  best  in  church  college  life  among  our  western  instHntions,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly name  Emporia." — JOSEPH  W.  COCHRAN, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 


For  catalogue  address  the  president,  HENRY  COE  CULBERTSON,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS. 

Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGi: 


CRAWFORD8VILLE.  IKDIANA-80th  YEAR. 
Openlnc  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Stronf 
teachlne  force.    Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address  OEOROE  I<.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


TO   SAVE   TIME   IS  TO 

LENGTHEN  LIFE."  DO  YOU 
VALUE    LIFE?     THEN   USE  - 


SAPOLIO 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

MANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   BAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


BDUOATIONAIi 


Missouri 


Westminster 

COLLBGE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton.Mlssourl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  $136  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Cha«.  B.  BovIiik,  S.D.,  Prea't 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocationcd-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Oblo 


^i^'^^WEmRN  COLLEGE 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colte^es, 

A  center  o  irtmulatinj  life  fo.  thoujhtfu!  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum  j  definite  religrioit:  Influenc;.  350  beautiful 
acres  :  campus,  farm,  grarden.  Mucf-  ind  A  t^partmcaf-  ofi 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  ^ -'tdoor  AtliletU.  :;  ... 
'.\^ium.  IIliistr::'.ed  literature  on  rcquesi,  John  Grant  i^ewaia^ 
,  D.  D.,  President.    Uar.  \.  Sawjer.:..  U.,  Lltt.  On  Bfa, 
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Publicity:  Its  Uses  and  Its  Limits 


In  the  literature  produced  by  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  it 
is  doubtless  the  report  on  publicity  that  carries  the  most  magnetism 
for  current  interest. 

Beyond  its  companion  reports,  this  has  decided  advantage  of 
freshness  and  novelty.  The  others  are  resumes  of  themes  already 
largely  written  about;  this  is  almost  entirely  new. 

Moreover,  it  answers  to  a  peculiar  contemporary  mood.  To 
thousands  of  ministers  and  laymen  just  now  "publicity"  seems  the 
magic  charm  word  of  progressive  success. 

If  only  the  newspapers  would  talk  the  church  up  as  they  talk  up 
baseball,  the  church  would  soon  be  as  popular  as  baseball — such  is 
apparently  the  boiled-down  philosophy  of  the  hour  with  many 
church  men. 

There  may  be  a  touch  of  such  optimism  in  this  report.  But  there 
is  also  much  straight-out  statement  of  hard  fact  which,  if  studied, 
will  soon  check  the  superficial  idea  that  a  few  extra  newspaper  col- 
umns "demanded"  of  the  pubHsher  in  the  name  of  the  church  can 
mend  the  indifference  of  the  multitudes  to  religion. 

Some  considerations  that  ought  to  modify  any  such  unlimited 
reliance  on  mystical  printers'  ink  may  perhaps  be  profitably 
enumerated. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  community  nor 
in  its  mission  for  mankind  to  change  the  unchanging  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  newspaper  business — that  news  is  something  new. 

The  conventional,  expected,  ordinary  thing  can  never,  by  any  pos- 
sibility of  legerdemain,  be  made  news  in  any  newspaper  office. 

When  the  church  is  found  asking  publicity  merely  on  its  regular, 
stated  task,  its  "notices"  will  certainly  get  shoved  off  in  some 
corner  department  like  all  other  stuff  printed  not  as  news  but  as 
tribute  to  the  desire  of  certain  classes  of  subscribers  to  see  their 
names  or  their  individual  hobbies  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

Ask  a  newspaper  man  to  give  announcements  of  the  church's 
ordinary  services  and  he  immediately  classifies  the  request  with 
a  host  of  other  demands  for  recognition  of  this  or  that  secret 
lodge,  this  or  that  dancing  club — all  private,  restricted  interests. 

But  once  let  the  newspaper  know  that  the  church's  idea  of  news 
is  something  new — that  it  expects  only  its  advance  steps  and  fresh 
achievements  and  aggressive  undertakings  recorded,  not  the  preach- 
ing and  praying  and  singing  that  go  on  just  the  same  week  after 
week — and  instanter  the  church  will  go  into  a  different  classification. 

Sources  of  news  turning  out  stupid  routine  items  are  painfully 
plenty  in  a  newsgatherer's  experience.  Places  where  he  can  get 
really  "live  tips"  are  mighty  scarce.  He  can  be  depended  on  not 
to  miss  the  church  if  he  has  any  good  reason  to  count  it  in  the  latter 
category. 

The  deepest  and  profoundest  values  of  the  church  in  a  com- 
munity are  not  proper  themes  of  newspaper  publicity  at  all. 

This  follows  as  a  direct  consequence  of  what  has  just  been  said 
about  the  newness  of  news. 

The  church  is  fundamentally  an  old  institution.  Its  usefulness 
depends  very  largely  on  its  continuing  year  after  year  the  same.  It 
must  keep  on  filling  its  characteristic  place  in  much  the  same  old 
way.    And  that  means  little  news  to  write  about  it. 


Evil  gets  more  attention  in  the  newspapers  than  righteousness,  of 
course,  because  evil  has  no  power  of  continuance  and  is  always  ap- 
pearing in  changed  shapes. 

But  righteousness  abides,  continues,  and  by  the  same  token  it 
cannot  get  the  same  attention  in  the  daily  paper,  which  each  day 
tells  the  things  of  that  day — not  the  abiding  things. 

Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  utterances  of  preachers  in  the 
pulpits.  The  man  whom  the  newspapers  quote  is  the  man  who  has 
said  something  applicable  only  to  the  passing  moment.  The  thing 
which  was  as  true  a  year  ago  as  it  is  today— the  thing  that  like- 
wise will  be  true  a  year  hence — is  not  reportable. 

Without  question  every  minister  must  occasionally  speak  the  word 
which  is  for  the  hour  only.  The  papers  will  print  that.  But  that 
is  not  the  best  part  of  his  preaching. 

The  best  part  is  his  speaking  of  the  unchangeable.   And  that  won't 

make  newspaper  copy.  _ 

"T" 

Publicity  in  the  daily  press  will  be  permanently  available  only  to 
those  Christian  leaders  who  seek  it  for  their  cause,  not  for 
themselves. 

The  working  newspaper  man  is  acquainted  in  all  professions  of 
active  life  with  the  type  of  humanity  that  "loves  the  limelight."  He 
recognizes  it  in  politics,  theatricals,  athletics,  business  and  society. 

The  newspaper  man  always  tries  to  satisfy  that  "limelight"  crav- 
ing. He  turns  the  light  where  it  is  wanted.  But  he  has  his  own 
revenge  for  it  in  heartily  despising  the  man  cheap  enough  to  be 
gratified  by  it. 

And  if  in  all  this  talk  about  publicity  for  the  churches  the  news- 
papers are  allowed  to  suspect  that  what  is  wanted  is  more  printing 
of  preachers'  names  and  more  laudation  of  devout  church  workers, 
they  may  cater  to  this  vanity  just  as  they  do  among  second-rate 
actors  and  third-rate  politicians.  But  they  will  get  even  for  the 
imposition  with  a  thoroughgoing  contempt  of  the  church. 

K  publicity  is  asked  for  the  church,  church  men  must  be  mighty 
careful  to  be  honest  about  it— and  make  it  church  publicity,  not 
individual  advertising. 

T 

Above  all,  if  the  church  wants  publicity,  it  must  take  publicity 
both  coming  and  going. 

There  is  no  other  way  so  sure  to  earn  disgusted  scorn  from 
newspaper  men  as  for  the  church  to  demand  the  publication  of  its 
fine  deeds  and  then  whine  and  beg  off  when  its  shortcomings  are 
honestly  exposed. 

There  is  mighty  outcry  for  attention  from  the  press  as  long  as 
matters  go  on  smoothly  in  the  church,  but  terrible  maledictions 
rained  on  the  papers  when  they  do  give  attention  at  the  time  of 
dissension  and  scandal  among  church  people. 

"The  church  is  dreadfully  hurt  by  the  publication  of  all  these 
damaging  things,  and  the  newspapers  are  to  blame  for  it." 

No,  they  are  not.  The  blame  is  with  the  church  people  who  make 
contention  and  create  scandal.  If  the  church  doesn't  want  un- 
favorable things  printed  about  it,  let  it  live  superior  to  criticism. 

The  church  can't  order  salt  in  its  broth  and  then  complain  be- 
cause its  black  broth  is  salty — if  it  will  persist  in  taking  black  broth 
now  and  then. 
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For  the  Popular  Election  of  Senators 

Significant  indeed  is  the  final  action  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  adopting  the  resolution  looking  to  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  senators  after  considerable  delay  attending  its  passage 
by  the  upper  house.  It  is  eighty-six  years  since  the  first  efiforts  were 
made  to  have  the  federal  constitution  so  amended  as  to  take  from 
the  hands  of  the  state  legislatures  the  privilege  of  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  branch  of  Congress.  That  the  resolution  is  now 
passed  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  spread  of  the  ideas  for  which 
the  "progressives"  have  stood.  The  action  of  Congress  is,  however, 
but  preliminary,  as  thirty-six  of  the  forty-eight  state  legislatures 
must  ratify  the  change  before  it  becomes  effective. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  difficulty  in  thus  ratifying  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  were 
39  votes  against  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  house  to  237  for  it. 
The  opposition  came  largely  from  the  South,  where  the  possibility 
of  the  negroes  affecting  the  election  is  said  to  be  the  moving  con- 
sideration. If  federal  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  polls  in  the 
same  manner  as  state  officials,  the  federal  authorities  would  doubt- 
less see  that  no  qualified  voters  were  prevented  from  exercising 
the  franchise. 

Many  states  have  already  expressed  their  desire  for  such  a  change 
in  the  constitution  by  memorials  to  Congress,  and  some  states  al- 
ready have  had  in  effect  a  plan  whereby  the  popular  will  was  ex- 
pressed on  United  States  senators,  the  legislators  naming  those 
receiving  the  highest  vote.       ,  , 

Primaries  Will  Weaken  National  Conventions 

Coincident  with  the  growing  sentiment  for  popular  election  of 
senators  has  come  that  political  novelty,  the  presidential  primary. 
By  means  of  this  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people,  naming 
the  nominee  for  president  in  each  party  will  become  a  mere  math- 
ematical problem.  Not  enough  states  have  provided  a  means  for 
the  people  thus  to  express  themselves  to  have  this  effect  on  the 
present  campaign,  great  as  that  influence  has  been  this  year,  but  four 
years  hence  there  will  be  no  maneuvering  of  state  conventions  to 
elect  delegates  favorable  to  a  candidate  who  lacks  popular  ap- 
proval. The  presidential  primary  idea  has  spread  in  remarkably 
rapid  fashion  and  before  another  campaign  will  doubtless  be  adopted 
by  most  of  the  states.  This  holds  within  itself  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  national  nominating  convention  from  a  tumultuous 
throng  swayed  by  multifarious  influences  into  a  body  of  clerks 
registering  the  official  will  of  the  people  for  national  offices. 

Primaries  in  Ohio  last  Tuesday  were  preceded  by  such  a  campaign 
by  presidential  candidates  as  even  Massachusetts  did  not  experience. 
The  contest  in  Ohio  was  marked  by  a  most  unfortunate  use  of 
personalities  and  a  wider  breach  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  two  dodged  each  other  with  special  trains  all  over  the 
state  the  week  before  the  polling,  and  with  speakers  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  kept  the  commonwealth  in  a  political  uproar. 

More  Lifeboats  Are  Now  Provided 

Anticipating  federal  legislation,  announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  owners  of  lines  of  steamers  on  Lake  Michigan  that  ample 
lifeboat  accommodation  is  being  provided.  The  excursion  steamers 
are  also  showing  willingness  to  comply  fully  with  the  requirements. 
This  is  one  good  coming  from  the  loss  of  the  Titanic.  Ocean  lines 
have  promptly  provided  boats  and  rafts  enough  for  all  the  people 
they  carried.  For  the  safety  of  the  people  it  is  hoped  that  laws 
passed  on  this  subject  will  provide  such  inspection  as  to  prevent  a 
later  abandonment  of  the  extra  boats  now  provided.  The  agitation 
for  better  exits  from  theaters  and  public  buildings  following  the 
Iroquois  disaster  in  Chicago  did  much  to  remedy  conditions,  but 
complaisant  public  officials  in  many  cities  are  not  forcing  all  theaters 
to  live  up  to  the  regulations  announced  after  that  holocaust. 

To  Increase  Productiveness  of  the  Soil 

The  gift  of  $1,000,000  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  of  Chicago 
to  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges  to  be  used  with  money  raised  by 
farmers  to  put  experts  into  every  county  in  the  country  to  advise 
with  the  farmers  is  another  indication  of  the  large  interest  being 
taken  by  "city  folk"  in  the  problems  of  the  farm.    The  constantly 


increasing  value  of  farm  lands  makes  it  imperative  that  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  get  the  maximum  yield  from  the  land.  Failure  to  do 
this  has  sent  thousands  of  American  farmers  across  the  line  into  a 
foreign  country  where  land  is  cheaper  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Singularly  enough  it  has  been  in  the  Northwest,  where  land  is 
cheaper  than  in  the  central  states,  that  some  of  the  most  practical 
recent  efforts  to  assist  the  farmer  had  their  origin.  The  Better 
Farming  Association  of  North  Dakota,  financed  by  bankers  and 
business  men  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  has  seventeen  experts 
under  competent  direction  advising  with  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  this  year.  A  number  of  demonstration  farms  have  been 
established  by  state  aid  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  railways  for  several  years  have  had  trained  men  in 
the  Northwest  showing  farmers,  especially  new  settlers,  how  to  get 
the  most  from  their  land.  The  American  Bankers'  Association  is 
taking  a  large  interest  in  the  same  problem.  All  such  efforts, 
whether  private  or  governmental,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  farmer, 
mean  better  rural  conditions,  a  more  satisfied  rural  population  and 
a  more  economical  use  of  the  resources  God  has  given  to  man. 

Europe  Mourns  for  Denmark's  King 

On  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city,  alone  and  unattended,  the  king  of 
Denmark  died  May  14.  He  was  related  to  the  royal  families  of 
England,  Norway,  Russia  and  Greece,  and  indirectly  to  the  rulers 
of  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  His  death  is  being  mourned  not 
only  by  his  own  people,  who  had  grown  to  admire  him  greatly  and 
even  to  love  him,  but  also  by  all  who  knew  of  his  kindly  nature.  He 
was  a  sensible,  unpretentious  man,  as  may  well  be  imagined  from 
his  last  evening,  when  he  left  the  queen  and  their  children  in  a  hotel 
in  Hamburg  and  went  out  alone  and  "incognito"  for  a  stroll.  During 
the  walk  he  was  overcome  and  died  on  the  way  to  a  hospital.  He 
was  not  recognized  until  eight  hours  later,  when  members  of  his 
party  grew  anxious  at  his  nonreturn  and  inquired  of  the  police. 

His  son,  Christian  X.,  has  been  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead  and 
opened  his  reign  with  the  wish  that  he  might  rule  his  country  well. 
Frederick  VIII.  was  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  ruling 
monarchs  and  intensely  interested  in  political  questions,  whether 
home  or  foreign.  On  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  his 
father,  who  as  a  prince  had  little  prospect  of  gaining  the  throne,  the 
late  king  was  brought  up  in  a  very  modest  way  and  closer  to  the 
common  people  than  is  the  fortune  of  most  rulers.  He  never  lost 
this  touch  with  his  people,  and  he  worked  for  their  good. 

Labor  Unions  Using  Religious  Forums 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment is  now  showing  itself  in  Minnesota  in  a  campaign  by  union 
labor  along  the  successful  lines  used  by  the  teams  under  Fred  B. 
Smith  Starting  in  Minneapolis,  then  spreading  to  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  for  two  weeks  each,  union  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
various  trades  have  conducted  nightly  meetings  in  churches  and 
halls  to  reach  the  general  public.  The  aim  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  unions  and  to  spread  information  of  needed  legislation 
and  better  laws  for  the  laborers.  The  relation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren to  industry  and  to  the  law  has  been  explained  by  several 
speakers.  Many  of  the  meetings  have  been  in  churches,  and  in 
fact  the  largest  audiences  in  St.  Paul  were  in  church  auditoriums, 
and  in  many  cases  pastors  gladly  offered  their  Sunday  evening 
service  to  the  labor  men.  The  national  organizations  were  asked 
to  send  their  best  speakers,  and  twenty  different  unions  responded. 
The  two  weeks  closed  in  St.  Paul  May  22  and  the  campaign  in 
Duluth  is  still  on,  with  promise  of  extension  to  other  cities. 

Muckraking  by  Self-Analysis 

Representative  Lindbergh  of  Alinnesota  lately  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  compel  every  national  legislator  to  report  all 
his  investments  and  property  interests.  The  bill  is  so  drastic — and 
possibly  so  impracticable — that  it  will  probably  be  carefully  chloro- 
formed and  deposited  where  it  may  be  kept  safely  until  any  danger 
of  embarrassing  struggles  for  recognition  is  passed.  Here  are 
some  of  its  provisions : 

"Each  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  house  a  signed  statement  showing  the  nature  of  any  and 
all  kinds  of  business  he  has  a  property  or  pecuniary  interest  in,  and 
all  corporate  stocks  that  he  and  all  members  of  his  family  residing 
with  him  own  or  are  interested  in,  of  any  and  all  corporations  or- 
ganized for  profit ;  and  shall  show  if  the  member  of  any  corporation 
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in  which  he  or  any  member  of  his  family  is  interested  holds  stock  in, 
or  is  connected  with,  or  is  a  member  of  any  club  or  society  or  other 
organization  having  for  its  purpose  the  protection  or  promotion  of 
any  business  in  which  its  members  are  associated  or  connected." 

Doubtless  it  would  be  somewhat  enlightening  to  the  public  to  have 
this  information  presented,  though  a  tricky  legislator  would  scarcely 
be  made  harmless  by  this  device.  But  the  agitation  of  such  a 
proposal  would  do  untold  good  if  it  would  lead  not  only  lawmakers 
but  men  in  every  walk  of  life  to  consider  more  carefully,  and  with 
stricter  honesty  of  thought,  the  influences  which  govern  their  actions. 
These  influences  are  sometimes  financial,  sometimes  social ;  they  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  insidious. 

Every  man,  before  he  assails  politicians  and  legislators  for  venality, 
may  well  question  himself  pretty  closely  as  to  the  effect  on  his  moral 
decisions  of  his  own  investments,  ambitions  and  business  or  pro- 
fessional relationships.  More  introspective  muckraking  might  leave 
less  of  it  for  the  magazines  to  do. 

Rebels  Are  Being  Worsted  in  Mexico 

Reports  from  the  troubled  states  of  Mexico  indicate  that  the  rebels 
have  been  punished  rather  severely  by  the  troops  under  federal 
leaders.  One  report  is  that  insurrectos  under  General  Salazar  were 
caught  in  a  canon  a  few  days  ago  and  his  army  of  2,000  put  to  rout, 
with  many  left  dead.  The  federals  pursued  their  advantage  and  won 
other  minor  conflicts,  pushing  the  rebels  farther  north  toward  the 
American  border.  The  federals  again  hope  by  energetic  action  soon 
to  crush  the  rebellion. 

Liquor  in  New  2^aland 

The  final  figures  in  the  recent  Hcensing  poll  in  New  Zealand  have 
just  been  published  and  are  forwarded  by  The  Continent's  Australian 
correspondent.  The  actual  majority  for  prohibition  was  54,285. 
But  the  law  requires  a  three-fifths  majority,  and  the  vote  fell  short 
by  19,428.  Of  the  seventy-six  electorates  sixty-seven  gave  majori- 
ties for  prohibition  and  thirteen  of  them  won  the  required  three- 
fifths.  Only  nine  electorates  voted  against  prohibition,  and  their 
total  majority  against  it  was  only  1,050.  This  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  figures  of  the  last  election,  and  the  prohibitionists  are 
prophesying,  with  confidence,  that  next  election  will  mean  prohi- 
bition for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  Reduction  has  very  few  ad- 
vocates today.  By  general  consent  public  opinion  asks  for  a  straight- 
out  decision.  The  liquor  sellers  are  either  to  be  retained  as  a  body 
or  wiped  out  in  toto.  In  three  years'  time  the  people  will  have 
another  opportunity. 

Favorable  conditions  prevail  in  New  Zealand  for  putting  the  value 
of  prohibition  to  the  test.  The  country  is  not  large  and,  as  it  con- 
sists of  three  islands,  which  are  separated  from  Australia  by  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  sea,  foreign  bumboats  would  find  a  good  many 
difficulties  in  their  way.  There  is  no  large  submerged  class  to 
support  an  illicit  still  trade. 

Then  the  traditions  of  many  of  the  people  are  favorable.  The 
warm  north  was  peopled  a  good  many  years  ago  by  whalers  and 
all  sorts  of  wastrels  from  the  South  Sea  islands.  But  the  colder 
south  came  under  the  control  of  two  church  settlements.  Just  as 
"the  company  of  Massachusetts  bay"  in  1628  purchased  land  to 
form  a  settlement  on  the  American  continent,  so  an  association  of 
devoted  Scotsmen,  about  the  time  of  the  disruption,  purchased  an 
estate  in  South  New  Zealand  and  sent  out  two  shiploads  of  picked 
settlers,  together  with  two  Presbyterian  ministers  and  a  school- 
master. One-eighth  of  the  price  of  their  land  went  to  religion  and 
education,  and  today  three  chairs  are  supported  in  the  Otago  Uni- 
versity by  money  derived  from  that  reservation.  The  Otago  set- 
tlement was  a  church  settlement,  and  in  the  next  province,  Canter- 
bury, the  Church  of  England  did  the  same  kind  of  thing.  New 
Zealand  has  benefited  immensely  from  these  two  settlements,  and 
even  today,  in  this  matter  of  the  handling  of  the  drink  traffic,  the 
early  settlers,  most  of  them  being  dead,  are  still  speaking. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Vituperation  proves  nothing  against  its  subject.  Neither  do 
political  cartoons. 

— The  want  of  the  church  is  not  more  money  for  religious  work 
but  more  moral  fiber  in  the  body  of  religious  life. 

— In  an  engine  an  unbalanced  balance  wheel  means  disaster.  Man 
is  creation's  engine,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  balance  wheel. 

— The  bypath  of  partisanship  lies  dangerously  near  to  the  highway 
of  denominationalism.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  when  a  Chris- 
tian will  cry,  "Church — my  church!"  instead  of  "Christ — my  Christ!" 


Religious  World 


Summer  Conferences  of  Religious  Workers 

The  student  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  hold  its  annual 
session  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin  (Williams  Bay),  June  14-23. 
The  Lake  Geneva  calendar  this  year  also  includes  the  summer 
schools  for  employed  officers  of  the  association,  June  26 — July  24; 
training  school  commencement,  July  24;  conference  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  July  27-31 ;  conference  of  the  Mis- 
sionary .  Education  Movement,  August  2-1 1;  City  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
August  13-22;  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference,  August  23 — 
September  2. 

Another  conference  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement  will 
be  held  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George  July  12-21.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  J.  Campbell  White,  general  secretary  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  there  will  be  a  special  conference  for  lay- 
men. A  series  of  conferences  for  pastors  will  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Cornelius  H.  Patton  of  the  American  Board,  who  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  journey  through  Turkey,  India  and  Africa.  Dr. 
Sailer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  will  be  dean  of  the  mission  study 
department. 

The  Presbyterian  department  of  church  and  country  life  will 
cooperate  with  the  summer  schools  at  Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn, 
New  York,  July  8-20 ;  the  summer  school  of  the  University  Pastors' 
Association,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  July  15-27;  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  July  22 — 
August  9,  and  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  summer  school  at  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  July  16-30. 

These  schools  will  have  in  common  the  class  room  method,  with  a 
curriculum  for  the  training  of  men  in  the  general  field  of  religious, 
sociological  and  economic  study.  Among  the  teachers  will  be  uni- 
versity professors  and  other  special  students  of  social  phenomena. 
In  each  school  the  group  of  ministers  who  represent  the  department 
of  church  and  country  life  will  have  a  definite  organization  and 
will  discuss  practical  questions  in  special  meetings  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  ,  , 

Summer  Schools  for  All  Church  Women 

One  of  the  most  admirable  developments  of  recent  years  in 
Christian  unity  is  the  remarkably  effective  and  perfectly  harmonious 
work  of  the  committees  which  conduct  the  foreign  mission  summer 
schools  for  leaders  of  local  mission  study  classes,  managed  under 
the  general  auspices  of  the  women's  foreign  missionary  societies 
of  all  the  evangelical  denominations.  There  are  two  of  these 
schools,  each  with  its  own  widely  representative  interdenominational 
committee  in  charge — the  school  at  Northfield  and  the  school  at 
Winona  Lake.  The  latter  comes  earlier,  lasting  from  June  25  to 
July  2;  the  former  from  July  12  to  19. 

In  both  places  the  principal  occupation  of  the  eight  days  de- 
voted to  the  school  will  be  the  study  of  the  new  textbook  prepared 
for  the  united  study  committee  of  these  societies,  "China's  New 
Day,"  by  Dr.  I.  T.  Headland,  long  missionary  at  Peking.  The  hope 
is  that  at  both  Northfield  and  Winona  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Mont- 
gomery, the  brilliant  leader  of  the  great  women's  missionary  jubilee 
campaign,  will  be  able  to  lecture  daily  upon  the  subject,  although 
her  health,  so  seriously  impaired  in  that  strenuous  campaign,  is 
still  too  uncertain  to  make  it  sure  that  she  can  attend  both  schools. 
But  Dr.  Headland,  the  author,  will  certainly  be  present  at  both 
places  to  supplement  her  lectures  or  to  substitute  for  them,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Other  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Mrs.  D.  W.  Wells 
at  Winona  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Erdman  at  Northfield.  At  Northfield  Miss 
Mary  C.  Peacock  will  direct  a  daily  normal  class,  and  sunset  meet- 
ings will  be  observed  on  Round  Top  just  as  during  the  Bible  con- 
ference in  August.  A  Presbyterian  camp  will  be  set  up  on  the 
Northfield  grounds  near  East  Hall,  and  accommodations  there  or 
elsewhere  on  the  grounds  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  A.  G. 
Moody,  East  Northfield,  Massachusetts.  For  accommodations  at 
Winona  inquiry  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  the 
Northwest,  Ohio  building,  Chicago. 

Methodists  Retire  and  Elect  Bishops 

The  pathetic  spectacle  of  three  well  tried  ministers  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  being  told  they  are  too  old  for  service  in 
the  place  in  which  they  have  been  working  was  staged  in  the  General 
Conference  of  that  church  in  MinneapoHs  a  few  days  ago.  Bishops 
(Continued  on  page  742) 
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Two  Great  Presbyterian  Assemblies  Now 


'U.  S.  A."  Church  in  Louisville 


Thursday  Morning 

Public  worship,  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  retiring 
moderator,  "The  Prophetic  Call  to  the  Church." — Haggai  i  :7, 8. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  pastor  of  First  church  of  Seattle,  elected 
moderator  on  first  ballot,  which  stood  as  follows :  Dr.  M.  A. 
Matthews  418,  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  157,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Sneed  132, 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Smith  98.    Necessary  to  choice  403. 

Historic  gavel  presented  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Irwin  of  Louisville. 

When  at  Atlantic  City  last  May  the  "U.  S.  A."  General  Assembly 
voted  to  hold  its  sessions  for  1912  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  there 
were  some  who  questioned  whether  a  meet- 
No  Sammer  Zephyrs  j^g  place  so  far  South  and  so  far  inland  might 
at  Assembly  Opening  found  uncomfortably  warm  at  the  verge 

of  summer.  But  such  forebodings  were  remembered  with  grim 
humor  when  Thursday,  May  16,  the  day  of  the  "great  convocation," 
proved  in  Louisville's  latitude  and  longitude  unseasonably  cool  and 
culminated  in  a  cold  rain.  But  for  this  somewhat  forbidding  feature 
of  its  welcome  Louisville  was  not  held  responsible.  In  every  par- 
ticular of  greeting  over  which  it  could  by  any  means  exercise  control 
the  Kentucky  metropolis  justified  every  tradition  of  southern  hos- 
pitality, supplementing  the  somewhat  inadequate  provision  of  its 
hotels  with  generous  freedom  in  many  delightful  homes. 

The  opening  session  Thursday  morning  revealed  an  admirable 
suitability  for  Assembly  uses  in  the  stately  old  cathedral  church 
which  represents  Presbyterianism  at  the  main 

Pro"e'*Adm^*able"  '^'"^^^^^J'^        Louisville's  currents  of  life — 

"Warren  Memorial."  The  floor  of  the  great 
auditorium  provided  ample  space  for  the  nearly  900  commissioners, 
and  the  galleries  were  as  ample  and  comfortable  for  onlooking 
visitors.  Most  of  the  commissioners  exploring  other  portions  of 
the  church  previous  to  the  convening  of  the  session  had  already  dis- 
covered its  extraordinary  roominess  outside  the  auditorium,  which 
not  only  accommodated  the  exhibits  of  the  denominational  boards 
but  also  provided  unusually  convenient  committee  rooms.  Pastor 
Webb  and  his  session,  in  fact,  were  able  to  house  the  Assembly 
with  unsurpassed  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Dr.  Carson's  sermon  was  admirably  simple  and  straight  from 
the  heart.    It  spoke  the  unaffected  earnestness  characteristic  of  all 

his  pastoral  life,  but  touched  now  with  the 
Jnst  a  Plain  Plea    broadening  influences  of  a  year  in  which  he 
for  Real  Spirituality  ,      .  ..^  j    •  j    j  .  . 

has  been  permitted — indeed,  compelled— to  sur- 
vey the  condition  of  the  whole  church  with  a  new  understanding. 
Its  message  was  an  impassioned,  single-minded  insistence  on  deep 
spirituality  of  motive  and  experience  as  the  only  secret  of  effective- 
ness in  the  church's  mission.  "The  purifying  tides  of  genuine  godli- 
ness," said  Dr.  Carson  feelingly,  "must  flow  from  the  deeps  of 
God  into  all  our  churches  and  sweep  away  all  compromise  with 
evil."  In  a  church  so  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  all  problems 
would  disappear.  The  sermon  had  the  effect  which  most  of  all  tests 
actually  good  preaching — it  left  its  hearers  very  thoughtful  and  en- 
tirely indisposed  to  argue  away  its  impression. 

The  moderatorial  election  was  disposed  of  in  one  ballot.  The 
candidates  nominated,  as  the  summary  indicates,  were  the  pastor  of 

First  church,  Seattle;  the  president  of  Mc- 
Fonr  Nominations    Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago;  the 
but  Only  One  BaUot       ^        ^  t  m     ,      1       1    t^-  , 

pastor  of  Last  Liberty  church,  Pittsburg,  and 

the  pastor  of  Central  church,  Dallas.  The  nominators  and  seconders 
were  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  New  York  and  Elder  W.  A.  Hillis  of 
Seattle  for  Dr.  Matthews,  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor  of  Rochester  and  Rev. 
O.  M.  Caward  of  Chicago  for  Dr.  McClure,  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Brown- 
son  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Campbell  Coyle  of  Pittsburg  for  Dr. 
Sneed,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Kirkes  of  Los  Angeles  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Cald- 
well of  Fort  Worth  for  Dr.  Smith. 

So  far  as  the  Assembly's  choice  bore  witness  to  a  desire  for 
recognizing  the  quality  of  Pacific  coast  Presbyterianism  and  for 
crowning  with  an  award  of  honor  efficient 

Elements  of  Pacific  p^gtoral  service  the  outcome  did  credit  to  just, 
Candidate's  Success  ,    .  ...  , 

generous  and  fraternal  impulses  among  the 

commissioners.  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
vote  for  the  successful  nominee  was  not  augmented  by  forms  of 
political  promotion  and  pressure  which  on  calm  reflection  scarcely 
any  Christian  would  dare  to  pronounce  suitable  for  application  to 


church  elections.  From  a  dozen  angles,  indeed,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  moderatorial  contest  at  Louisville  might  well  prompt  the 
hope  that  popular  sentiment  in  the  future  will  insist  on  much  less 
strenuous  campaigning  for  this  office.  But  Moderator  Matthews 
was  elected  by  a  fair  and  square  majority,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  in  the  American  nation  the  majority  rules  without  dispute. 

Friday  Morning 

James  Yereance,  elder  in  Central  church.  New  York  City,  and 
chairman  of  Assembly's  Sabbath  committee,  named  vice- 
moderator. 

Gavel  of  Lebanon  cedar,  made  by  missionaries  in  Syria,  presented 
to  moderator. 

Plan  for  federating  self-supporting  synods  in  home  mission  work 
offered  in  behalf  of  Home  Mission  Advisory  Council  by  Dr. 


Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews 

W.  T.  Jaquess  of  Detroit,  its  chairman.  Referred  to  home  mis- 
sion committee. 

Executive  commission  reported  against  consolidating  home  mission, 
church  erection  and  Sunday  school  committees  in  presbyteries,  but 
recommended  that  the  last  named  committee  be  called  "committee 
on  religious  education." 

Executive  commission  authorized  to  employ  "efficiency  expert"  to 
suggest  economies  in  board  administration — last  year's  order  for 
employment  of  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  boards  being  mean- 
while suspended. 

Budget  work  of  the  executive  commission  indorsed,  and  $12,000 

appropriated  for  continuance  of  the  same. 
Moderator  requested  by  resolution  to  devote  principal  portion  of 

coming  year  to  denominational  service  throughout  the  church. 

Friday  Afternoon 

Committee  to  confer  with  Union  Seminary  for  more  cordial  rela- 
tions continued  at  its  own  request  for  another  year  on  same 
basis  as  before. 

Christian  life  committee  reports  plan  for  vacancy  and  supply  bureau. 
Evangelistic  committee  reports.    Dr.  C.  T.  Edwards  presents  cause 
of  Slavs  in  America  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Matthews's  first  morning  in  the  chair  demonstrated  his 
singularly  fine  capacity  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  indeed  en- 
countered at  the  outset  no  severe  problem  to  test  his  knowledge 

(Continued  on  page  742) 
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Holding  Their  Sessions  on  Southern  Soil 


"U.  S."  Church  at  Bristol 


ON  THE  MORNING  of  May  16  the  fifty-second  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
convened  in  First  church,  Bristol,  Tenn.  The  building  in 
which  the  sessions  are  held  had  been  practically  rebuilt  at  a  cost 
of  $11,000  and  it  is  now  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  place  for 
such  a  meeting.  The  hospitable  homes  of  the  good  people  of 
Bristol  have  been  opened  to  the  commissioners  and  this  city  of 
20,000  population  is  giving  royal  entertainment  to  the  Assembly. 

Great  interest  centered  around  the  selection  of  moderator.  Four 
nominations  were  made — R.  C.  Reed,  D.  D.,  of  Columbia  Seminary, 
South  Carolina;  W.  R.  Dobyns,  D.  D.,  pastor 
Four  Candidates  pirst  church,  St  Joseph,  Missouri;  T.  S. 

for  Moderator  ^j^^^^  ^  ^  ^  president  of  Austin  College, 
Sherman,  Texas,  and  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.    All  of  these  except  Dr.  Dobyns  are  alumni 


if 


Moderator  T.  S.  Clyce,  D.  D. 

of  King  College,  located  in  Bristol.  Strong  pleas  were  presented 
for  the  election  of  each,  and  an  especially  strong  appeal  was  made 
for  the  election  of  Dr.  Vance,  whose  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
church  entertaining  the  Assembly,  and  whose  mother  is  still  living 
in  Bristol,  the  boyhood  home  of  Dr.  Vance.  Dr.  Vance,  in  a 
gracious  speech,  requested  his  friends  to  vote  for  Dr.  Reed.  On 
the  third  ballot  Dr.  Clyce  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  94  to  87. 

Dr.  Clyce  was  graduated  from  King  College  in  1887;  from 
Columbia  Seminary  in  1890.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Decatur,  Alabama, 
and  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  until  1896.  He  has  been  president  of 
Austin  College,  Sherman,  Texas,  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Assembly  was  the  address  of 
Samuel  L.  Young  of  Pittsburg,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  chairman  of  the  "million 
dollar"  committee,  which  recently  made  a  cam- 
paign for  a  million  dollars  for  benevolent 
causes  and  for  25,000  members  to  be  added  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Young  addressed  the  Assembly  on  Thursday  evening  and  his  re- 
marks, expressing  the  hope  that  a  closer  relation  might  be  estab- 
lished between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Southern 
Church,  were  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Young  described  the  million 
dollar  campaign  and  stated  that  pledges  had  been  received  for 
$750,000  for  benevolent  causes  for  the  coming  year.  The  com- 
mittee will  push  the  movement  until  the  full  million  dollars  is 
secured. 

Mr.  Young  was  requested  to  address  the  Assembly  again  on 
Friday  morning.    He  explained  some  of  the  points  on  which  the 


Union  with  U.  P. 
Church  in  Favor 


two  churches  agree  and  mentioned  as  the  only  point  of  difference 
the  singing  of  psalms  exclusively  in  service  of  praise.  The  Bristol 
Assembly  will  likely  make  overtures  to  the  U.  P.  Church  for  closer 
relations  and  perhaps  for  organic  union.  A  strong  sentiment  has 
developed  in  both  bodies  looking  to  this  union. 

Many  overtures  have  been  presented  concerning  the  "elect  infant" 
clause  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  strong  sentiment  has  de- 
veloped in  favor  of  striking  out  the  entire 
May  Drop  "Elect    paragraph  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
Infant"  Paragraph  j,  l^ui^a 

proposed  change  sent  down  by  the  last  As- 
sembly has  failed  to  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  enact 
it  into  a  law. 

The  appointment  of  a  woman's  secretary  to  labor  among  the 
women's  societies  in  the  interest  of  home  missions,  foreign  missions, 
Christian  education.  Sabbath  school  work,  etc.,  evoked  considerable 
preliminary  interest. 

When  the  Assembly  received  an  invitation  to  meet  next  year  in 
North  Avenue  church  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  anticipation  that  the 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A., 
the   Assembly   of   the   United  Presbyterian 


Atlanta  Seeks  Four 
Assemblies  In  1913 


Church  and  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  will  also  meet  in  Atlanta  at  the  same  time  in  1913, 
the  commissioners  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  invitation.  In- 
vitation will  be  extended  also  to  all  other  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
bodies  on  the  North  American  continent  to  send  representatives  to 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  invitations  from  the  local  churches  to 
their  four  Assemblies,  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
Atlanta  has  invited  all  of  the  four  Assemblies 

Some  Features  of  ^e  its  guests  and  coupled  with  it  the  sug- 
Atlanta's  Program  .       ,  ,  .    ^        ,       .  ° 

gestion  that  each  evenmg,  or  otherwise  as  may 

seem  best,  all  the  Presbyterians  of  all  the  Assemblies  unite  in  mam- 
moth mass  meetings  and  that  some  of  the  ablest  speakers  chosen 
from  all  four  of  the  bodies  shall  address  these  meetings. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  entire  proposition  is  the  invitation  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  from  the  city  of  Atlanta,  warmly 
seconding  the  efforts  of  the  local  churches  to  bring  this  great  event 
to  pass.  These  invitations  also  guarantee  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  free  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
auditorium,  which  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  9,000  by  that  time, 
and  of  the  magnificent  organ,  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

The  "North  Alabama  case,"  sometimes  called  the  "Sinnott  case," 
was  before  the  Assembly  in  a  communication  from  many  prominent 
ministers  and  elders  throughout  the  church  asking  the  reopening 
of  the  matter.   It  was  referred  to  the  judicial  committee. 

The  permanent  committee  on  systematic  beneficence  made  a  com- 
prehensive report  Friday  afternoon.  This  committee,  which  has 
been  in  e.xistence  only  two  years,  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  its  ap- 
pointment. By  careful  consideration,  in  advance  of  the  Assembly's 
meeting,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  various  benevolent  causes, 
and  by  judicious  recommendations  concerning  amounts  asked  of  the 
churches,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  systematic  conduct 
of  all  the  benevolent  causes,  the  committee  is  rendering  a  large 
service  to  the  church. 

The  history  of  King  College,  to  which  special  attention  was  called 
through  the  nominations  for  the  moderatorship,  is  illuminating  and 
inspiring.    She  has  always  been  poor,  but  she 
Attention  CaUed  to    ^  ^       ^^^^     Qut  of  134  graduates 

King  College's  Work    ,     ,  ,  .... 

she  has  sent  seventy-three  mto  the  mmistry, 

sixty-three  of  whom  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  graduates  no  other  institution  can  show  such 
a  percentage  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  On  the  roll  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons  who  became  Presbyterian  ministers  are  Dr.  J.  D. 
Tadlock,  who  presided  over  her  destiny  for  years  and  by  his 
thorough  scholarship  and  genuine  piety  made  a  remarkable  im- 
pression on  those  who  sat  under  his  instruction.  Dr.  J.  A.  Wallace 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  and  for  many  years  the  honored 
president.  Others  are  S.  R.  Preston,  D.  D. ;  I.  S.  Anderson,  D.  D. ; 
J.  C.  Cowan,  D.  D.;  R.  C.  Reed,  D.  D.;  J.  S.  Lyons,  D.  D.;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Sevier ;  James  A.  Vance,  D.  D. ;  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D. ;  Rev. 
S.  R.  Gammon,  Rev.  Tilden  Scherer  and  Rev.  C.  M.  Pratt.  The 
first  graduating  class  of  1871  consisted  of  seven  members,  six  of 
whom  are  ministers  now  living. 
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Editorial 


Who  They  Were 

Better,  who  were  they  not?  All  Presbyterians  of  course.  All 
orthodox  too.  Not  "good  form"  now  to  be  anything  but  orthodox, 
whether  you  are  or  not.  This  latter  kind  are  reticent.  Ret- 
icence is  a  virtue  after  the  moderator  is  elected,  and  for  the 
candidates  for  that  office  it  is  a  very  virtuous  virtue  before  the 
election.  The  man  who  is  able  without  compromising  himself 
to  make  conservatives  believe  he  is  conservative,  and  the  liberals 
certain  that  he  is  liberal,  is  a  great  man. 

The  real,  truly  good  conversation  for  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly 
consists  in  ringing  the  changes  on  "Good  morning?"  "How  are  you?" 
"When  did  you  come?"  "Are  you  very  tired?"  "Who  is  going  to 
be  moderator?"  and  kindred  phrases.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand 
commissioners  and  some  few  hundreds  of  those  who  "scent  the 
battle  from  afar"  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  so  that  probably 
those  conventional  phrases  were  put  to  use  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  times  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  After  that  everyone 
got  down  to  business.  Verily  an  Assembly  is  a  unique  affair 
after  all. 

There  were  two  very  tall  men  in  the  Assembly.  Of  one  the 
readers  of  The  Continent  have  heard  before.  He  was  the  "try,  try 
again"  man.  A  paraphrase  of  some  rhymes  belonging  to  the  past 
is  not  out  of  place  here : 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 

Try,  try  again. 
Do  not  fear  McClure  or  Sneed ; 

Try,  try  again. 
From  the  church  tower  sound  the  chimes 
"Robert  Bruce  tried  seven  times — 

Try,  try  again." 

This  little  ballad  is  suggestively  dedicated  to  "the  tall  cedar  of 
the  Sierras." 

The  other  tall  man  is  George  G.  Mahy  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
succeeded  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  as  secretary  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  not  like  his  precedessor  a 
remarkable  preacher,  but  he  is  a  singularly  effective  organizer  of  evan- 
gelistic work.  His  long  experience  as  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  almost 
intuitive  comprehension  of  how  to  deal  with  men  is  making  him 
effective  in  promoting  a  new  work  of  presbyterial  and  synodical 
evangelism.  Mr.  Mahy  is  of  very  decided  value  to  the  work  which 
the  Assembly  has  so  completely  at  heart. 

William  H.  Hubbard  was  one  of  them,  of  course.  Not  a  com- 
missioner, but  the  dynamo  of  the  executive  commission.  If  you  can 
find  any  place  where  Presbyterians  were  gathered  and  Dr.  Hub- 
bard was  not  among  them,  send  in  the  news.  We  will  print  it  as 
The  Continent's  chief  item  of  news  for  that  week.  Dr.  Hnbbard  is 
a  robust  man,  a  broad  man — almost  as  broad  as  tall — a  friendly 
man,  a  Titanic  man  rushing  along  at  a  record-breaking  speed. 
But  he  always  "slows  up"  when  "wireless"  or  lowering  temperature 
tells  him  danger  is  near.  A  General  Assembly  without  Dr.  Hub- 
bard would  be  a  bit  like  a  "derelict."  To  see  him  once  is  to  know 
him  always.    He  is  neither  a  negligible  nor  a  forgettable  quantity. 

Ex-moderators  were  abundant.  Dr.  Minton,  Dr.  Moffat,  Dr.  Lit- 
tle, Dr.  Barkley,  Dr.  Fullerton,  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Carson,  were 
part  of  us  "who  were  there."  All  good  men !  All  just  as  great  now 
as  they  ever  were.  Shall  we  say,  "Alas!  withering  into  ex's"? 
Perish  the  thought !  "Once"  belongs  to  them  as  to  everything  Pres- 
byterian. "Once  in  grace  always  in  grace."  "Once  an  elder  always 
an  elder."  "Once  a  moderator  always  a  moderator."  Here's  to  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  moderators. 

Dr.  John  R.  Sutherland  was  there.  He  was  the  man  who  from 
the  Synod  of  Iowa  sent  out  the  cry  to  the  church,  "Let  us  save 
the  old  minister  from  need  before  the  need  comes,  and  before  he 
becomes  old,  by  uniting  the  young  minister  and  the  church  in  the 
work  of  piling  up  a  fund  which  shall  become  so  great  ere  the  twenty- 
first  century  dawns  that  its  income  will  make  it  possible  to  provide 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  minister  who  passes  60  to  live  happily 
ever  after."  The  Sustentation  Fund  owes  its  public  inception  to  Dr. 
Sutherland.  He  raised  the  money,  the  first  money  spent  in  the 
propagation  of  the  sustentation  idea. 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  a  Canadian,  but  he  speaks  English  well.  He  was 
long  an  active  pastor.    Among  some  of  his  joyful  memories  is  one 


in  which  he  specially  delights.  The  great  Presbyterian  elder, 
traveler,  editor,  statesman  and  friend  of  all  that  is  good,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  was  a  member  of  a  church  of  which  Dr.  Sutherland 
was  pastor,  and  Mr.  Bryan  once  said  to  the  president  of  Elmira 
Women's  College,  "Dr.  Sutherland  saved  me  from  becoming  an 
infidel."  Now  Dr.  Sutherland  is  trying  to  save  young  ministers  from 
becoming  the  most  lamentable  thing  in  our  great  church — the 
indigent,  not  properly  cared  for,  old  minister. 

One  interesting  figure  who  was  there  was  Rev.  Reid  Stuart  Dick- 
son, the  youngest  commissioner  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  a 
pastor  in  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  Synod  of  New 
Jersey.  He  is  a  son  of  the  tall,  gifted  secretary  of  the  College 
Board,  Dr.  J.  Stuart  Dickson.  Reid  is  one  good  Scotch  name; 
Stuart  is  a  second  good  Scotch  name.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to 
inspire  a  man  with  noble  purpose.  But  when  you  come  to  add  to 
the  combination  Dickson,  a  third  good  Scotch  name,  what  ought  not 
one  to  expect?  With  stanch  old  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  equally 
stanch  Princeton  University  and  Seminary  behind  him,  this  young 
man  faces  American  opportunity.  What  his  record  will  be  will 
depend  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  mes- 
sage of  a  living  Christ  as  the  paramount  need  of  national  and 
individual  life. 

And  now,  as  there  was  a  youngest  commissioner,  of  course  there 
was  an  oldest.  We  write  the  name  with  reverence — Wilson  Phraner, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  Synod  of  New  York.  This 
is  the  thirty-fifth  General  Assembly  he  has  attended.  Dr.  Phraner, 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  and  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  were  born  in  the  same  year,  1822,  and  his  three  great 
coequals  in  age  have  gone  into  the  land  beyond  the  tide  that  washes 
the  shores  of  time.  Dr.  Phraner  is  past  90  and  was  as  bright  and 
fresh  in  his  manner  as  was  any  commissioner  on  the  floor.  His 
heart  is  as  young  in  its  sympathies  and  delights  as  when  he  was 
ordained  almost  seventy  years  ago.  Wherever  any  movement  pro- 
gresses that  means  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  Dr.  Phraner  will 
quite  surely  be  found.  Distance  is  no  check  to  him.  He  has  never 
been  blown  from  his  moorings  by  any  veering  winds  of  doctrine. 
In  youth  he  built  his  hope  on  Christ.    In  age  it  remains  unshaken. 

The  optimist  was  there.  Which  one?  The  original  one.  The 
one  who  first  made  the  title  popular  by  his  charming  sketches  in  the 
Cincinnati  papers,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Goss  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Genial,  irrepressible,  honest,  true  to  every  friend,  generous 
to  every  foe  if  he  has  one.  Dr.  Goss  is  known  from  Oregon  to 
New  York,  and  wherever  he  is  known  he  is  loved. 

The  smallest  big  man  and  the  biggest  small  that  we  have  ever 
seen  on  an  Assembly  platform  was  there — Dr.  William  S.  Holt  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  Dr.  Holt  is  one  of  the  clearest  speakers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  the  rare  ability  of  rapidity  and  dis- 
tinctness. He  can  reel  off  150  words  a  minute  and  yet  speak  every 
syllable  with  absolute  distinctness.  He  is  a  great  power  in  the 
work  of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  farthest  West.  Like 
the  optimist,  this  Boanerges  is  a  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary. 

Rochester's  widely  known,  much  loved,  constructive  Christian,  Dr. 
William  R.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  old  Brick  church,  made  famous 
by  the  great  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw  and  to  which  fame  Dr.  Taylor  has 
added,  was  there.  The  Brick  church  of  Rochester  is  the  center  from 
which  flow  many  streams  of  grace  and  good  for  the  city. 

One  of  the  striking  personalities  present  was  John  Macmillan, 
D.  D.,  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  His  face 
and  figure  betokened  a  man  who,  though  of  advancing  years, 
was  by  no  means  an  old  man.  He  was  welcomed  heartily  by  the 
Assembly  when  he  was  presented  to  the  moderator.  Dr.  Macmillan 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  has  done  all  of  his  life  work  there,  but 
his  educational  studies  were  prosecuted  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  a^ 
speaker  at  the  recent  centennial. 

Very  erect,  very  alert  and  keenly  alive  to  every  movement  of  the 
Assembly  was  Samuel  Ward  Boardman,  D.  D.,  now  of  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey,  but  erstwhile  professor  in  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, pastor  later  of  Second  church  of  Auburn,  New  York,  and 
then  for  years  president  of  Maryville  College,  Tennessee.  Dr. 
Boardman  is  past  80  years  of  age,  but  seems  as  though  he  might 
rival  Dr.  Phraner  in  ubiquity  and  longevity. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Henry  Ward,  preacher,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York?  He,  too,  is  walking  the  road  that  leads  to  Terra  Octoge- 
nariana.  Dr.  Ward  is  a  Presbyterian — a  real  one ;  a  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  He  knows  what  is  in  his  catechism,  and  he 
knows  that  what  is  in  it  is  there  because  it  should  be.  The  pastoral 
life  of  Dr.  Ward  is  identified  with  Buffalo,  he  being  one  of  the  two- 
sages  of  that  presbytery. 
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Two  figures,  always  together  when  visible,  were  those  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  for  Freedmen — Edward  P.  Cowan,  D.  D., 
and  his  associate,  Rev.  John  M.  Gaston,  both  of  Pittsburg.  They 
were  as  close  to  each  other  as  though  they  were  reincarnations  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  or  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  elder  of  this 
pair  was  short  and  with  the  look  of  "an  ancient  man" ;  the  younger 
was  tall,  with  well  knit  frame  and  head  unsilvered  by  the  touch 
of  time.  The  two,  together,  knew  more  about  the  negro  problem 
than  any  other  two  men  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  editors  of  the  religious  papers  were  all  on  hand.  An  As- 
sembly without  Dr.  Frank  C.  Monfort  of  Cincinnati  would  be  like 
an  oasis  without  verdure — we  do  not  mean  verdancy.  Professor- 
Doctor-Editor  Snowden  was  at  his  table,  never  apparently  making  a 
note  but  always  having  a  graphic  report  in  The  Banner.  Dr.  Devins 
of  The  New  York  Observer  was  not  here.  He  has  found  the 
abodes  of  the  blest.  Of  course  The  Presbyterian  was  here.  Fore- 
ordination  was  written  all  over  Dr.  Kennedy's  robust  and  rotund 
personality.  He  believes  all  he  believes  as  he  believes  it,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  high  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  an  American 
citizen.  Dr.  James  E.  Clarke  of  The  Presbyterian  Advance,  cham- 
pion of  the  South  and  Southwest,  who  appeals  to  a  constituency 
which  none  of  the  other  papers  can  interest  or  charm,  was  there  too. 

Louisville.  R-  S.  H. 


A  Winona  Editorial  in  The  Commoner 

The  Commoner  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  avowedly  a  political 
paper,  and  we  suppose  that  the  most  of  its  subscribers  take  it  be- 
cause they  are  sympathetic  with  its  political  standpoint.  But  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  thoughts  these  politicians  thought 
when,  on  opening  The  Commoner  of  May  10,  they  found  the  lead- 
ing editorial  not  touching  politics  at  all — even  at  this  season  of 
political  embroilment— but  devoted  in  the  avowed  name  of  religion 
to  an  argument  for  perpetuating  the  summer  assembly  Bible  con- 
ference at  Winona  in  Indiana.  However,  no  subscriber  could  have 
been  greatly  surprised,  for  the  readers  of  The  Commoner  have  al- 
ready learned  that  its  editor,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  does  not  sub- 
ordinate his  religion  to  his  politics  any  time  in  the  year.  Neverthe- 
less, the  prominence  which  Mr.  Bryan  thus  gives  to  Winona  is 
notable  at  a  time  when  space  in  his  paper  is  valuable  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  affairs  in  which  he  is  intensely  interested. 

Nor  is  this  the  greatest  token  of  his  concern  for  Winona  nor 
the  largest  element  of  his  service.  For  six  months  past  Mr.  Bryan 
has  been  freely  devoting  days  and  weeks  together  to  the  solicitation 
of  the  fund  on  which  the  perpetuation  of  Winona's  usefulness  now 
depends.  He  has  traveled  about  from  city  to  city  with  Dr.  Dickey 
and  talked  Winona  in  many  places  where  the  newspapers  and  the 
public  insist  on  his  talking  politics.  And  he  is  still  keeping  it  up, 
even  while  the  political  plot  grows  so  thick  that  other  politicians  of 
national  fame  seem  able  to  think  of  nothing  at  all  outside  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Bryan  may  never  have,  we  suppose,  anything  like 
political  approbation  from  his  country,  but  certainly  all  Americans 
not  absolutely  antagonistic  to  religion  itself  will  join  in  admiration 
of  this  great  American's  Christian  fidelity;  and  the  sacrifices  which 
he  is  making  now  for  Winona  as  a  Christian  institution  ought  as- 
suredly to  shame  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other  churches 
likewise  indebted  to  Winona's  inspiration,  any  lethargy  which  has 
heretofore  hindered  action  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  de- 
termination that  Winona  must  be  saved. 

A  Caution  to  American  Girls  in  Berlin 

Dr.  John  R.  Grosser,  pastor  of  the  American  church  in  Berlin, 
writes  to  The  Continent  urging  that  American  girls  going  to  the 
German  capital  as  students  in  art,  music  or  other  lines  of  education 
should  be  cautioned  before  leaving  home  to  exercise  the  utmost  care 
about  the  choice  of  pensions  in  that  city.  The  girls  who,  on  account 
of  limited  resources,  feel  it  necessary  to  take  very  economical  lodg- 
ings are  in  peculiar  danger  in  Berlin.  The  offer  of  exceptionally 
cheap  board  and  room  is  often  only  a  cover  for  the  vilest  sort  of 
temptation.  Dr.  Grosser  says  that  the  story  which  was  recently 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  about  this  feature  of  BerHn  life 
is  every  word  true,  except  that  it  comes  short  of  the  actual  facts. 
Two  young  American  girls  studying  music  were  attracted  from 
a  well  known  and  perfectly  safe  American  pension  to  a  residence 
with  a  German  woman  who  offered  them  much  lower  rates  and 
facilities  for  unlimited  practice.  But  the  girls  were  scarcely  located 
within  these  walls  when  they  discovered  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances surrounding  them,  and  finally  overheard  in  a  whispered  con- 
versation a  deliberate  plan  to  debauch  them  into  drunkenness  by 
temptation  at  an  evening  wine  supper.  They  sat  up  all  night  in 
terror,  but  were  fortunately  undisturbed.    However,  when  daylight 
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came  and  they  went  downstairs,  intent  on  escaping,  the  janitor 
barred  their  way  at  the  front  door.  Almost  distracted  with  fear, 
both  jumped  from  a  small  window  in  a  staircase  into  a  courtyard, 
where  one  girl  was  injured  by  her  fall.  Their  baggage  was  secured 
from  the  house  only  by  the  intervention  of  two  prominent  American 
residents  in  Berlin,  whose  threats  overcame  the  determination  of  the 
landlady  to  hold  the  trunks  until  the  girls  returned. 

Dr.  Crosser's  church  keeps  for  the  benefit  of  incoming  American 
students  a  register  of  boarding  places  that  are  absolutely  reliable, 
and  American  parents  should  not  fail  to  direct  their  daughters  going 
to  Berlin  to  call  on  him  at  the  American  church  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  city.  Similar  advice,  indeed,  might  apply  to  practically  all 
other  European  cities  where  students  congregate.  There  is  an 
American  or  Scotch  church  in  all  of  these  student  centers,  and  the 
counsels  of  the  pastors  are  available  for  all  comers. 

Where  the  Devil  Hunted  Boys  in  Vain 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  the  pastor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congre- 
gational church  in  Hartford,  is  this  spring  resigning  a  ministry 
which  has  in  that  one  church  continued  over  forty  years.  There 
are  other  churches  on  Asylum  hill,  but  Mr.  Twichell — he  has  stead- 
fastly refused  a  doctorate — is  the  pastor  of  the  whole  region,  none 
the  less.  The  stamp  of  his  personality  is  on  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. In  Hartford  it  is  stated  as  a  literal  fact  that  for  forty 
years  no  boy  who  grew  up  on  Asylum  hill  has  "gone  wrong."  Most 
of  them  today  are  church  men,  and  all  of  them  are  men  of  honor- 
able lives.  But  however  surprising,  even  incredible,  this  might 
appear  at  a  distance,  it  is  no  mystery  to  Hartford.  "Joe"  Twichell, 
as  even  in  his  venerable  age  Hartford  still  names  the  youthful- 
hearted  pastor,  is  the  explanation.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  in  the  town  he  made  it  an  invariable  requirement  of  him- 
self that  he  should  know  by  name  every  boy  within  eight  blocks 
of  his  church  in  any  direction.  This,  with  all  else  that  it  implies, 
is  the  reason  why  the  devil  who  looks  for  boys  has  got  no  prey 
on  Asylum  hill  for  forty  years.  With  what  nobler  achievement 
than  this  could  any  minister  crown  his  record?  Certainly  prefer- 
ment in  dignities,  applause  for  eloquence  and  reputation  of  learning 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  a  distinction  like  this. 


— Denominational  papers  are  just  now  discussing  with  consider- 
able interest  the  figures  in  the  last  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion on  the  relative  proportions  of  ministerial  students  drawn  into 
theological  seminaries  from  denominational  colleges  and  from  other 
institutions  of  learning.  The  figures  appear  to  indicate  that  a  more 
considerable  percentage  of  ministers  than  denominational  authorities 
are  usually  willing  to  admit  is  drawn  from  nondenominational  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  Continent  is  itself  disposed  to  think 
that  the  number  and  worth  of  ministers  educated  in  state  univer- 
sities are  undoubtedly  depreciated  in  much  church  literature  on  the 
subject.  But  we  have  had  no  disposition  to  make  a  point  of  these 
Carnegie  Foundation  figures,  because  it  seems  plain  on  their  face 
that  they  are  of  no  illuminative  value  whatever.  The  trouble  with 
them  is  that  the  basis  of  classification  used  by  the  foundation  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  It  counts  up  ministerial  students  educated  "in 
independent  colleges  and  in  state  institutions,"  but  this  classification 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  secular  colleges.  It  includes  all  in- 
stitutions not  formally  under  denominational  control,  and  so  would 
take  in  even  such  famous  Presbyterian  "preacher-factories"  as 
Washington  and  Jefferson  in  Pennsylvania  and  Hanover  and 
Wabash  in  Indiana.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
47  per  cent  of  students  in  Presbyterian  theological  seminaries  are 
found  to  be  the  product  of  independent  colleges.  The  real  statistical 
diagramming  of  this  subject  still  awaits  the  work  of  some  more  dis- 
criminating investigator. 

—The  contagion  of  American  "bridge"  has  infected  Paris  and  its 
suburbs.  Men  and  women  have  been  caught  by  the  gambling  in- 
spiration of  bridge  as  Americans  play  it,  and  the  fad  seats  Parisians 
who  have  time  to  kill  and  money  to  waste  at  the  card  tables  for 
five  and  six  hours  at  a  time.  Tables  have  been  fitted  into  autocars 
and  suburban  dwellers  come  into  the  mercurial  capital  playing 
the  game  as  the  chauffeur  drives  his  car.  The  craze  is  spreading 
all  over  France.  The  journals  cry:  "The  era  of  brilliant  women  is 
fast  passing.  No  longer  will  they  shine  as  patrons  of  music,  poetry 
and  art.  Bridge  is  the  rage  of  the  age."  One  writer  declares :  "The 
reign  of  women  is  now  over.  Instead  of  attempting  to  win  the 
honors  and  applause  of  men  they  now  think  of  nothing  but  hasten- 
ing to  the  card  table  to  spend  their  hours  with  men  who  think  of 
them  no  longer  as  women  but  as  partners."  The  French  woman 
has  manifestly  gone  to  the  bridge  table  to  sign  her  abdication  as 
queen  of  the  long  famous  brilliancy  of  the  French  salon. 
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^    BY  WILLIAM  P.  MERRILL  ^ 


WhatCan 
We  Do 
with  It? 


THE  RECENT  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  sounded  clearly  certain  notes 
which  we  acknowledge  wherever  modern 
life  in  any  phase  is  being  successfully  developed 
to  meet  actual  conditions — unity,  reality,  ef- 
ficiency and  loyalty.  So  far  as  outward  organi- 
zation and  work  are  concerned  the  movement  has 
come  to  an  end.  It  has  come  to  an  end,  but  it  has 
left  something  behind  it — a  new  spirit.  It  has  not  produced  that 
spirit;  the  spirit  was  in  the  church,  and  in  the  men  of  God  at  work 
outside  the  church;  but  that  spirit  has  taken  form  and  found  voice 
in  this  movement.  The  great  question  for  the  church  to  face  now  is 
not  any  question  of  the  values  or  methods  of  this  great  effort  of  the 
past  year.  The  great  question  is  what  shall  the  church  do  with  this 
spirit  which  has  been  clearly  revealed  to  it.  Shall  we  enter  into  it. 
let  it  dominate  us,  trust  its  leadership  boldly?  Or  shall  we  fear 
and  hold  back  and  linger  amid  the  little  mementos  of  the  past? 
The  issue  of  victory  or  defeat  for  the  church  of  Christ  hangs  on  our 
answer  to  that  question. 

No  Dream  of  Easy  Victories  for  Christians 

We  must  face  the  facts  of  the  present  seriously  and  with  open 
eyes.  We  must  no  longer  lie  and  dream  of  easy  victories,  of  con- 
verting the  world  to  Christ  and  his  gospel  by  feeble  missionary  en- 
terprises, of  overcoming  the  world  here  at  home  with  a  few  missions 
and  evangelical  stations,  and  open  churches.  We  must  open  our 
eyes  to  the  strong  enemies,  the  powerful  opposing  forces,  the 
tremendous  facts  of  the  task  that  confronts  us.  It  will  mean  dis- 
turbance, pain  and  sacrifice  for  every  one  of  us  who  has  any  strength 
or  any  wealth  or  any  influence.  Shall  we  be  content  to  sing,  "Hold 
the  fort,"  and  keep  our  eyes  on  the  neat  little  pieces  of  land  around 
which  our  defenses  have  been  built;  or  shall  we  be  brave  enough, 
honest  enough,  to  look  far  and  wide  over  a  world  desperately  in  need 
of  help  of  all  sorts,  calling  for  all  we  can  do  and  give,  challenging 
our  right  to  the  name  of  Christians  if  we  do  not  meet  the  world's 
sin  and  need  in  something  of  the  Christian  spirit? 

And  once  we  catch  this  spirit  of  reality,  and  see  things  as  they 
are,  we  shall  see,  as  never  before,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  real 
and  far-raching  unity.  It  is  too  big  a  task  that  confronts  the  church 
of  Christ  for  us  to  spend  any  energy  over  the  things  that  divide  us. 
In  the  face  of  a  common  foe  all  political  parties  unite.  I  recently 
heard  a  man  say,  speaking  of  the  text,  "Two  should  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight,"  that  it  is  just  the  fact  that  they  must  face  ten  thousand  that 
makes  the  two  get  together.  In  the  presence  of  the  actual  need 
of  the  world,  the  call  for  all  the  service  we  can  render  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  an  impertinence,  a  disgrace,  for  any  man  or 
any  church  to  insist  upon  anything  not  absolutely  essential  and 
unifying. 

We  may  cherish  our  personal  denominational  convictions,  of 
course,  but  just  as  we  cherish  our  family  records,  as  matters  on 
which  to  be  silent  save  in  private.  It  ought  to  be  preeminently  easy 
for  Presbyterians  to  enter  into  this  spirit  of  unity  and  generous 
breadth,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  ancestry,  our  glorious  heritage. 
Let  us  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  a  church  that  allows  us 
to  be  comprehensive  and  simple,  that  welcomes  to  its  communion 
table  unconditionally  all  who  love  Jesus,  that  receives  into  its  mem- 
bership all  who  believe  in  Christ  and  honestly  mean  to  obey  him. 
that  holds  no  creed,  no  order,  no  form,  no  tradition  above  the  simple 
gospel ;  yes,  that  holds  as  deepest  and  most  fundamental  of  its  prin- 
ciples that  "God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  that  "Jesus  Christ 
is  the  sole  Head  of  the  church,"  and  that  his  gospel  is  authoritative 
above  all  creeds  and  councils. 

Not  "for  All  the  World:'  but  for  Christ 

The  world  is  waiting  for  a  truly  united  church,  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive church.  Let  us  enter  gladly  and  unreservedly  into  that  spirit. 
"I  would  not  give  up  my  denominational  peculiarities  and  personal 
convictions  for  all  the  world,"  once  said  a  strong  leader  of  the 
church.  "No,  not  for  all  the  world,  but  I  would  give  them  all  up  for 
Christ  and  the  needs  of  men."   God  give  us  that  spirit. 

There  comes  to  my  mind,  with  the  force  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy, 
the  memory  of  a  conversation  of  some  fifteen  years  ago,  scarcely 
remembered  through  all  that  time  till  it  started  into  vivid  con- 
sciousness in  the  light  of  the  new  spirit  of  unity  engendered  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement.  A  group  of  men  were  discussing  the 
serious  condition  of  the  church  in  the  city,  the  growing  difficulty  of 


maintaining  the  church  strongly  in  the  conditions  of  the  great 
centers  of  population.  And  one  said,  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  all 
this  trouble  and  anxiety  and  difficulty  may  not  be  God's  method  of 
forcing  an  unwilling  church  into  a  new  spirit  of  unity  and  sacrifice." 
In  Sienkiewicz's  great  story,  "The  Deluge,"  he  tells  of  the  invasion 
of  Poland  by  the  Swedes.  The  Polish  lords  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers, proud,  confident,  to  meet  the  invaders.  But  jealousies  arose, 
bickerings,  pride  of  name  and  place ;  and  the  enemy  won  an  easy 
victory.  But  when  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb  pride  and  jealousy  vanished  before  the  greatness  of  the  com- 
mon task,  and  Poland  rose  and  shook  herself  free.  Pray  God  that 
the  hard  battle  in  which  the  church  is  now  engaged  may  bring  to 
her  and  all  through  her  a  new  spirit  of  unity,  loyalty  and  efficiency. 

In  this  movement.  Christian  men  and  women,  lovers  of  the  church, 
believers  in  Jesus,  friends  of  man,  let  us  not  fail  to  hear  the  trumpet 
call  of  God,  summoning  us  to  meet  the  new  needs  and  duties  of  the 
new  day  in  a  new  spirit.  A  new  spirit,  I  say,  and  yet  it  is  not  new. 
It  is  the  old  spirit,  the  spirit  that  took  a  handful  of  simple  fishermen 
and  sent  them  out  to  conquer  the  world  and  to  found  the  great 
church  of  Christ ;  the  spirit  that  again  and  again  has  flamed  up  in  a 
church  the  world  thought  dead  and  led  to  new  victories  for  the 
church  and  new  glory  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Have  we  faith  in 
the  Holy  Spirit?  Do  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work 
today  and  calls  us  to  be  his  instruments?  Is  our  faith  a  thing  we  can 
hold  merely  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  heart,  or  is  it  a 
conviction  within  us  that  rules  our  whole  life,  a  "faith  that  worketh 
by  love?" 

Something  for  Every  Man  to  Do 

The  church  of  God  calls  on  every  man  to  do  something  for  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  spheres  of  human  life. 
Thank  God,  we  see  today  as  never  in  the  past  that  religion  is  not  a 
thing  apart,  a  matter  of  going  to  church  now  and  going  to  heaven 
by  and  by,  but  a  pervasive  principle,  an  undertaking  for  all  men 
and  for  all  parts  of  the  life  of  each  man.  This  whole  complex  prob- 
lem of  society  must  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  That 
cannot  be  done  through  a  series  of  half-hour  talks  by  ministers.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  the  life  service  of  every  man  who  believes 
in  Christ.  It  is  time  every  Christian  were  looking  himself  in  the 
face  and  asking,  "Come  now.  what  does  it  really  mean  to  you  to  be 
a  Christian?" 

Aspiration 

O  Lord,  to  thee  with  humble  heart 

I  now  draw  near, 
Conscious  of  self,  of  what  thou  art. 

And  filled  with  fear 
Lest  I,  unworthy  as  I  be 
Even  to  bend  a  reverent  knee. 
Should  fail  in  this,  my  prayer  to  thee: 

O  Father,  hear! 

O  Lord,  I  long  for  power  to  bear 

With  patient  soul 
The  bonds,  the  bands,  the  bends  of  care 

In  part,  in  whole ; 
The  fierce  assaults  temptations  make, 
The  passions  that  like  tempests  break, 
The  lusts  that  life's  foundations  shake, 

Sin's  waves  that  roll. 

O  Lord,  thou  art  my  only  hope, 

To  thee  I  cry; 
Grace  unto  me  with  sin  to  cope. 

Self  to  defy; 
To  arm,  to  fight,  to  stand  my  ground, 
Heeding  no  whit  what  ills  abound, 
Counting  naught  lost,  but  all  things  found. 

If  thou  art  by. 

So  Lord,  though  I  am  weak,  not  strong, 

The  victory's  mine. 
So  though  the  conflict  may  be  long 

I'll  not  decline 

Sin's  fiercest  battle.    It  I'll  brave, 

And  death  defeat  and  rob  the  grave 

Of  every  sting,  since  thou  canst  save. 

For  thou  art  mine.  _ 

RicHAKD  Sill  Holmes. 
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The  Church  of  Boyhood  Memory 

BY    WILLIAM    CHALMERS  COVERT 


THE  SOFT  air  sweeping  in  through 
the  open  window  and  heavy  with 
the  sweet  odors  of  locust  bloom 
fanned  our  faces  as  we  sat  on  the  hard 
seats  waiting  for  the  benediction  that 
seemed  discouragingly  remote.  Father  sat 
at  the  pew  end,  and  with  a  martyr's  grit 
held  up  his  left  foot  an  inch  from  the 
floor,  that  the  painful  strain  might  keep 
at  bay  the  drowsy  spell  that  was  about  to 
overpower  him.  The  hard  work  of  the 
crowded  season  and  the  seductive  quiet 
of  the  balmy  day  were  hard  upon  his 
tired  body,  now  that  his  soul  would  seek 
its  peace.  Mother,  singing  soft  and  low 
in  a  quavering  treble,  sat  stiffly  and  un- 
disturbed by  the  six  twisting  little  hypo- 
crites who,  pretending  to  be  attentive, 
were  really  roaming  the  hills  and  chasing 
the  pastures  behind  the  church,  and 
watching  the  turkey  buzzards  whirl  in  the 
sunny  blue  beyond  the  treetops.  Other 
great  and  good  people  always  sat  near 
with  large  bevies  of  children  in  the  sticky 
pews  whose  varnish  seemed  bent  on 
holding  us  in  reverent  quiet. 

The  portions  of  the  service  seemed  to 
vary  only  in  length  and  degrees  of  dreari- 
ness. Therefore  we  took  pleasure  in 
analyzing  and  cataloguing  the  voices  of  the 
near-by  world  that  spread  forth  from  the 
church  window  like  a  painted  picture  from 
whose  beauty  duty  had  shut  us.  The 
horses  tied  at  the  near-by  posts  stamped 
at  the  stinging  flies  and  rattled  their  bits, 
while  now  and  then  the  mournful  whinny 
of  a  motherly  nag  whose  colt  was  left 
at  home  broke  rudely  in  on  choir  and 
prayer,  and  made  us  think  of  the  green 
and  almost  boundless  barnyard  whose  ten- 
der grass  tickled  our  bare  feet  as  we  ran 

its  lengths  in  play.  The  flies  creeping  up  our  bony  bare  legs  that 
hung  aching  from  the  seat  edge,  reaching  in  vain  toward  the  floor, 
added  to  our  sorrow  for  the  stamping  horses.  A  mother  robin 
doing  nursery  duty  on  behalf  of  a  brood  of  gaping  youngsters  on 
the  cedar  limb  just  beyond  the  window  sill  at  our  left  and  the 
wheezy  cries  of  these  Httle  gourmands  as  worms  and  bugs  were  lifted 
over  the  nest's  edge  into  their  little  bills  made  an  interesting  diver- 
sion for  a  boy  not  yet  up  to  the  sermon  level.  There  were  peafowls 
in  the  yard  beyond  the  woodland  whose  call  rang  out  on  the  Sunday 
air  in  an  irreverent  yet  victorious  way,  and  I  saw  in  my  mind  the 
spread  of  tail  and  the  sheen  of  iridescent  beauty  that  went  with  the 
bird's  proud  cry,  and  before  I  settled  to  something  worth  while 
within  the  holy  house  the  ratchety  screeching  of  a  guinea  hen,  just 
breaking  the  Sabbath  day  by  laying  her  hard  little  egg,  came  in  at 
the  window  and  made  heavy  call  on  my  self-restraint,  knowing 
well  as  I  did  that  the  secretive  little  thing  would  perhaps  elude  me 
completely  on  Monday  and  keep  the  place  of  her  nest  to  herself. 
The  tall  hickory  shaft  at  the  fence  line  by  the  horse  sheds,  where 
lightning  had  done  its  work  last  season,  made  a  resonant  tom-tom 
for  the  woodpecker,  and  all  at  once  he  beat  so  fierce  a  tattoo  that  it 
broke  across  the  melody  of  the  hymn  in  quite  rasping  fashion. 

Back  of  the  church  was  a  cool,  shaded  swamp  where  grew  much 
iris  and  sweet  calamus,  and  where  oozed  and  sputtered  in  its  muck 
the  rising  water  of  hidden  springs  struggling  to  issue.  From  this 
odorous  spread  of  ill  earth  the  frogs  now  choraled  straight  on 
through  the  divine  services  without  a  thought  of  how  many  boys  on 
the  morrow  would  be  on  the  tufted  bunches  of  swamp  grass  with 
pin  hooks  baited  with  red  flannel,  luring  them  to  their  end.  The 
shrill  call  of  the  flicker  in  the  dead  top  of  an  ash  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  yard  bothered  no  one,  but  made  another  outside  thing  to 
catalogue  till  the  sermon  was  done. 

There  was  no  disrespect  in  my  heart  to  the  preacher  or  the 
preaching,  even  though  so  much  that  was  alien  to  his  line  of  thought 
went  through  my  head.    It  was  simply  a  case  of  the  things  I 


The  Continent's  cover  page  for  May  16  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  admiring  comments.  The 
"real"  country  church  there  depicted  was  per- 
haps a  revelation  to  some  city  readers  zvho  zvould 
have  looked  for  dilapidation  and  an  appearance 
of  failure  rather  than  the  neatness  that  goes 
ivith  prosperity.  Dr.  Covert's  boyhood  church 
was  probably  of  a  somewhat  different  type;  but 
the  country  was  there  and  the  folks  gathered 
within  its  walls  ivere  doubtless  of  the  same 
sturdy  stock  as  the  Presbyterians  who  passed 
through    the    white    doorway    of    this  building. 


understood  and  loved  having  first  place 
in  my  attention  even  in  that  solemn  hour 
and  holy  place.  These  interesting  voices 
that  I  caught  and  cherished  there  while 
the  order  of  worship  proceeded  have 
locked  themselves  into  my  heart  like  sweet 
treasures  of  the  past.  They  abide  there 
with  a  surprising  tenderness,  and  their 
memory  stirs  me  to  joy,  even  now  as  I 
think  how  the  soul  is  ever  thrilled  and 
quickened  by  the  constant  discovery  of 
new  things  in  the  old  world  of  God. 
***** 
The  window  looked  out  athwart  the  old 
cemetery,  where  hundreds  of  white  stones 
stood  in  the  shimmering  heat,  and  the  pall; 
on  my  spirit  was  perceptible  as  I  thought 
of  the  black  plumed  hearse  we  saw  so' 
often,  with  the  solemn  sexton  on  the  box 
and  the  carriage  loads  of  weeping  people 
following  behind  through  the  gate  into 
this  green  field  of  mystery  and  sorrow, 
yet  to  my  boyish  heart  heaven  was  so  real 
and  near — even  just  in  the  sky  above  the 
old  church  roof — that  I  did  not  long 
linger  on  the  sad  side  of  the  churchyard. 
The  beautiful  and  joyous  element  was 
too  pervasive  and  youth  too  buoyant  to  be 
weighed  down  long  by  the  suggestive 
scene  of  the  cemetery  amidst  the  cedars. 
The  apple  orchards  were  blooming  in 
white  mists  beyond  it.  The  pink  promise 
of  the  peach  trees  hung  thickly  in  the  par- 
ish gardens  just  across  the  brook.  The 
green  fields  all  around,  filled  with  young 
winter  wheat,  hid  scores  of  rabbits  grow- 
ing for  the  chase.  The  dull  clodded  earth 
was  rapidly  being  lined  by  the  tender  corn 
in  its  green  rows,  and  the  grass  was 
lengthening,  at  the  near-by  stream  side, 
where  we  laid  our  clothes  as  we  sprang 
into  the  old  swimming  hole.  It  seemed  that  everything  beckoned 
my  young  heart  from  without  that  window,  when  my  soul's  affairs 
should  have  held  me  close  to  everything  within. 

But  it  was  ever  thus  with  the  young,  eager  heart  of  the  boy^ 
Yet  these  memories  are  the  incomplete  review  of  the  influence  of 
the  old  church  on  my  boyhood.  I  owe  more  to  what  settled  into  my 
heart  and  life  in  the  hours  spent  in  that  country  church  than  to 
any  one  thing  outside  of  my  home.  I  rise  up  and  go  back  a  thou- 
sand times  in  a  yearning  memory  to  that  old  church  and  to  some 
special  time  and  place  in  its  life  in  order  to  gird  again  my  soul 
for  its  hard  battle  for  God  in  this  day.  I  heard  there  the  best  calls 
of  life  in  the  accents  of  song  and  sermon,  the  full  body  of  whose 
meaning,  of  course,  I  did  not  get  till  the  after  years.  A  deep,  ir- 
resistible power  calls  me  every  day  of  my  Hfe  toward  this  tender 
spot  of  my  youth,  and  scores  of  inward  blessings  root  back  to  the 
old  sanctuary  in  the  fields  in  whose  pews  I  sat  and  slept  and  day- 
dreamed. I  bathe  my  soul  in  but  few  ecstasies  in  these  later  days, 
but  if  there  be  one  more  refreshing  to  my  jaded  spirit  than  another 
it  is  that  one  rising  from  the  resurgent  memory  of  my  old  country 
church,  and  the  spell  of  its  spiritual  charm  that  is  ever  upon  me. 
Out  from  its  doors  I  went  with  others,  now  nearly  a  score  in 
number,  into  the  ministry,  and  we  all  took  with  us  the  impress  of 
that  unique,  undisturbed,  faith-filled  life  that  made  its  noble  men 
and  women  heroes  of  God.  Shame  on  men  who  feel  that  a 
provincialism  narrows  the  work  of  the  country  parish  and  belittles 
the  moral  power  of  those  who  there  serve !  Shame  on  those  who 
feel  that  the  demands  of  the  country  church  are  slight  and  easily 
met  with  meager  ability  and  inefficient  leadership !  The  country 
parish  with  her  stalwart  manhood  and  womanhood  has  been  a  sheet 
anchor  for  the  church  in  all  her  period  of  storm  and  stress. 

In  the  moral  Hfe  of  the  modern  city,  where  the  ignorance  of  aliens 
and  the  indifference  of  native  born  are  marring  the  prospects  of 
faith,  weakening  the  convictions  of  men  and  depleting  their  moral 
{Continued  on  page  747) 
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An  Old  Fort  Built  and  Used  by  the  Cliff  Dwellers — J03  Miles  South  of  Green  River  City 


Tawny  Waters  and  Petrographs 

BY    McLAIN   W.  DAVIS 

A POET  ONCE  in  imagination  saw,  without  visiting  the  land 
of  mountains  vast  and  canons  grand  which  lies  within  and 
beyond  the  Rockies,  "where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran, 
through  caverns  measureless  to  man,  down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

Major  Powell,  the  intrepid  explorer  who  traversed  the  Green  and 
Colorado  rivers  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  1867-8, 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  poet,  but  one  sentence  at  least  of  his  published 
report  is  poetical : 

"Ten  million  cascade  brooks  unite  to  form  ten  thousand  torrent 
creeks;  ten  thousand  torrent  creeks  unite  to  form  a  hundred  rivers 
beset  with  cataracts ;  a  hundred  roaring  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Colorado,  which  rolls  a  mad,  turbid  stream  to  the  Gulf  of 
California." 

Both  poet  and  explorer  might  have  traversed  the  mighty  canons 
where  flow  the  tawny  waters  of  these  western  rivers ;  the  one  to 
transcribe  the  awe-compelling  character  of  the  vast  rock  caverns 
where  the  cataracts  roar  and  thunder,  the  other  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fearful  power  and  strength  of  the  mad  torrent  with  which 

his  party  battled  for  their  very 
lives. 

At  Green  River,  Utah,  the 
railroad  spans  the  roily  waters 
of  the  Green  river  hurrying 
down  from  the  mountains  of 
Yellowstone  park  with  a  tre- 
mendous freight  of  alluvial 
wash.  From  this  point  to  the 
well  known  Grand  canon  of  the 
Colorado  is  a  long  stretch  of 
majestic  scenery  which  is  as 
yet  almost  a  terra  incognita. 
The  mighty  rock  walls,  which 
in  the  Grand  canon  are  sepa- 
rated by  many  miles,  are  here  narrowed  into  a  tremendous  gorge 
\vhere  the  distance  from  wall  to  wall  is  often  but  a  few  hundred 
feet.  Crowded  splendors  of  marvelous  and  eerie  grandeur  mark 
every  mile  of  the  tawny  waters'  downward  flow.  The  canon 
walls,  a  very  masonry  of  the  gods,  rise  in  stern  and  solemn  strength 
on  either  hand,  in  varied  color  schemes  of  black,  green,  red,  yellow 
and  white.  Sometimes  the  voyager  drives  along  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mighty  palisades,  while  the  towering  summits  right  and  left 
are  bathed  in  golden  radiance  from  an  unseen  sun.  Here  and  there 
the  sun  smites  long  stretches  of  the  river  into  a  sheet  of  molten 
gold,  flung  shimmering  down  amid  the  epic  scenery  of  a  mighty 
vision. 

Various  and  marvelous  as  the  effects  of  enchantment  are  the 
formations  here  displayed,  where  nature  has  assembled  so  many 


Discovering  Ancient  Pottery 
the  Canon  of  the  Green 


of  her  architectural  master- 
pieces; castles,  minarets,  cathe- 
drals, obelisks,  pyramids,  the 
human  architecture  of  all  lands 
and  ages  has  here  been  wrought 
by  the  tireless  industry  of  the 
waters  into  shapes  colossal.  The 
mind  is  saturated  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  sublime;  this  seems 
a  world  other  and  different  from 
that  where  dwells  the  puny  crea- 
ture man;  here  is  the  scenic 
stage  for  an  inferno  such  as 
Dante  pictured;  here  might 
dwell  the  Titans  of  an  elder  age. 

Eccentric  indeed  are  the  wind- 
ings and  tortuous  turnings  of 
these  tawny  waters.*  At  one 
point  the  river  seems  to  have  de- 
termined on  a  shorter  route  to 
the  sea — the  gigantic  canon  wall 
has  been  severed  almost  to  the 
water's  edge;  across  the  open- 
ing can  be  seen  the  mighty 
masonry  which  binds  the  water 
in  its  channel  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  break,  only  a  bare  200 
yards  away,  but  the  river,  in- 
stead of  completing  the  short 
cut  here  planned  and  partly  exe- 
cuted, sweeps  around  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  to  reach  the  point 
which  might  have  been  gained 
with  only  a  few  feet  of  flow.  The  mind  wearies  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  physical  toil  suggested  by  that  extra  nine  miles  of  erosion 
through  the  solid  rock. 

But  here  and  there  along  this  mighty  canon  the  walls  recede 
and  make  room  for  fertile  valleys,  containing  at  times  a  thousand 
or  more  acres  of  rich  soil,  notably  in  a  stretch  known  as  Fort  Bot- 
toms, once  the  home  of  a  prehistoric  race.  In  the  system  of  valleys 
found  here  are  many  remains  of  the  people  we  know  as  the  cliff 
dwellers.  Irrigation  ditches  cut  through  the  solid  rock  remain  to 
tell  of  their  industry;  fragments  of  cotton  cloth  show  that  they 
were  skilled  as  weavers;  they  cultivated  a  species  of  sugar  cane; 
they  made  tools  of  hard- 
ened copper;  the  pottery 
found  shows  taste  and 
skill  in  its  manufacture. 

The  cliff  dwellers  were 
probably  communal  in 
their  mode  of  life,  their 
fields  being  held  in  com- 
mon. It  is  probable  that 
thousands  of  industrious 
and  progressive  people 
lived  in  this  great  canon 
in  a  past  far  distant.  In 
a  side  canon  is  found  a 
record  made  of  impres- 
sions from  the  right  hand 
and  foot  of  a  multitude  of 
individuals.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  20,000  peo- 
ple are  registered  in  this 
strange  census  table.  This 
petrographic  record  is  in 
white  cement  on  black 
rock  and  includes  all  ages. 
The  hands  have  ceased 
from  their  labors  long 
ages  ago,  the  feet  passed 
for  the  last  time  over  the 
trails  deep  worn  in  the 
rocks  before  the  dawn  of 
modern  history.  Around, 
clustered  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  built  durably  of 
stone,  often  two  stories  in 
height,  are  the  houses 
where  these  people  made 
their  homes.  No  small  de- 
gree of  skill  was  required 


'The  hieroglyphs  are  as  a  sealed  and 
cryptic  book" 
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to  build  these  houses  where  now  the  curio  hunter  finds  frag- 
mentary remains  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  people  whose  cheerful 
labor  once  made  a  garden  spot  of  this  hidden  system  of  valleys. 

On  a  high  point,  where  the  river  sweeps  around  the  great  arc 
of  the  Fort  Bottoms,  is  a  curious  circular  stone  structure,  a  fort, 
or  watch  tower,  which  overlooked  most  of  the  little  empire  of  this 
vanished  race.  Now,  as  in  the  countless  ages  gone,  the  grim  em- 
battled canon  wall  frowns  down  upon  this  labor  of  men  long  gone. 

A  part  of  the  story  we  can  read  in  a  shadowy  way  from  the 
petrographs,  or  rock  writings,  which  remain  graven  in  the  enduring 
tables  of  stone  which  front  the  tawny  river  along  league  after  league 
of  its  course.  Here  and  there,  mingled  with  the  other  inscriptions, 
is  found  the  Indian,  with  characteristic  features  and  headdress  of 
feathers.  Often  the  picture  is  unfinished,  as  though  the  artist  had 
been  driven  away  from  his  work  or  slain  before  his  historical  labor 


was  ended.  As  the  Goths  and  Vandals  overran  Rome,  so  here  a  host 
of  alien  invaders  swept  in  a  fierce  destructive  flood  over  the  tilled 
fields  of  a  people  probably  not  accustomed  to  warfare,  and  de- 
stroyed a  civilization.  Indian  tradition  has  it  that  in  the  war  of 
extermination  the  last  cliff  dwellers  threw  themselves  into  the  river 
and  were  changed  into  the  white  salmon.  The  Indians  call  the  white 
salmon  "spirit  fish"  and  will  not  touch  them  or  use  them  for  food. 

The  record  of  the  petrographs  is  very  misty  and  dim.  There  re- 
main the  old  stone  houses,  the  old  irrigation  works,  the  petrographs 
upon  the  rocks.  The  hieroglyphs  of  this  mighty  canon  are  as  yet 
a  sealed  and  cryptic  book.  The  day  may  come  when  some  archae- 
ologist will  read  the  picture  writings  and  weave  them  into  a  con- 
sistent and  convincing  record.  It  may  be  that  survivors  from  this 
lost  people  found  their  way  south  through  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  and  founded  the  pueblos  of  the  Hopis  and  Zunis. 


Which  Way  Will  John  Chinaman  Turn? 

BY  CHARLES  L,  OGILVIE 


NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  like  success"  is  especially  applicable 
to  China.  Old,  conservative  John  Chinaman  squints  at 
everything  new  and  upon  being  informed  that  the  new 
thing  has  come  from  without  he  immediately  rejects  it.  In  spite 
of  him,  however,  it  comes.  He  fumes,  curses,  growls  and  grumbles ; 
then  he  stares,  examines,  considers  and  scratches  his  head ;  then 
he  takes,  uses  and  enjoys,  and  John  is  converted.  The  same  is  true 
of  everything  from  a  sewing  machine  to  a  revolution. 

"How  can  it  be,"  we  slow  westerners  ask,  "that  a  country  com- 
posed of  approximately  400,000,000  people,  and  Chinese  at  that,  can 
have  a  revolution  and  in  less  time  than  it  took  Grant  to  capture 
Vicksburg  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  sweep  its  house  clear  of  em- 
perors and  princes  and  establish  a  republic?"  The  only  possible  ex- 
planation is  that  China,  if  we  consider  the  majority  as  representative, 
does  not  yet  know  that  it  is  a  republic.  In  this  fact  lies  the  secret 
of  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  revolution  and  also  the  element  of 
danger  for  the  future.  Brought  to  the  end  of  their  endurance  by 
the  official  oppression  and  incompetent  management  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  the  common  people  were  ready  for  anything  that  would 
rid  them  of  their  oppressors.  Aided  by  this  feeling,  the  revolu- 
tionary wave  attained  such  size  that  there  was  no  stopping  it.  The 
people  for  once  were  united  in  a  common  cause  and  the  tottering 
dynasty  did  not  have  vitality  enough  to  withstand  the  shock.  Now 
that  the  republic  has  come  and  the  heat  of  conflict  is  passed  the 
various  elements  that  make  up  society  are  not  as  completely 
blended  as  they  were.  There  was  unanimity  in  destruction,  but 
how  far  that  state  will  prevail  in  construction  remains  to  be  seen. 
What  does  the  future  hold  for  China?  No  one  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  foresee,  but  there  are  certain  factors  which  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ask,  how  can  a  republic  which,  ideally  at 
feast,  is  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people"  exist  when  90  per  cent  of  the  people  (as  a  conservative 
estimate)  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it?  The  writer  recently 
asked  a  Manchu  soldier,  who  was  stationed  upon  the  wall  of 
Peking,  if  he  was  happy  over  the  outcome  of  the  revolution.  The 
soldier  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  the  business.  If  a  man 
serving  the  government  in  the  capital  city  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  the  ordinary  individual  will  certainly  not  know 
any  more. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a  cause  of  great  doubt  on  the 
part  of  many  as  to  the  ability  of  China  to  maintain  a  republic.  The 
conception  of  liberty  which  the  ordinary  Chinese  has  is  a  chance  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese  are  much 
the  same  as  a  certain  American  workingman  (or  should  I  say  a  son 
of  rest?)  who  thought  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  United 
States  lay  in  giving  every  man  $15  per  week  whether  he  earned  it 
or  not. 

Another  stumblingblock  is  Chinese  individualism  or  selfishness. 
The  great  lack  of  patriotism  is  notorious.  The  common  people  do 
not  care  what  happens  to  the  government  so  long  as  they  get  enough 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  During  the  progress  of  the  revolution  an 
old  farmer  in  the  country,  when  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  situa- 
tion, said:  "Oh,  it  doesn't  concern  me  at  all;  it  is  simply  a 
squabble  between  Li  Ytran  Hung  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai."  As  an 
offset,  however,  to  this  lack  of  patriotism  we  have  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  progressive  spirit,  especially  in  the  student  and  educated 
classes,  which  is  bringing  in  its  train  a  new  patriotism. 

Then  there  is  the  natural  conservatism.   What  will  happen  when  it 


begins  to  dawn  upon  the  average  mind  that  their  emperor,  he  who 
represents  them  before  high  heaven,  has  been  deposed  and  a  new- 
fangled scheme  is  being  tried?  The  people  will  undoubtedly  be 
antagonistic.  They  are  already  so  in  Peking.  The  children  on  the 
streets  are  singing  the  rhyme, 

"Hsuan  tung  tso  san  men 
Tung  tzu  huan  ta  chien 
Tieh  kar  ta  lao  Yuan," 

which  translated  freely  means :    "Everything  is  going  to  the  bad ; 
take  an  iron  rod  and  kill  old  Yuan  Shih  Kai." 
A  couplet  is  also  being  circulated  which  runs  as  follows : 

"Ta  ching  kuo  yao  fan  shao 
Ti  lo  pien  tzti  yao  ai  tao," 

which  translated  is :  "The  Ta  Ching  [Manchu]  dynasty  will  re- 
turn, and  he  who  cuts  off  his  cue  will  lose  his  head." 

To  meet  this  conservatism,  which  is  based  largely  upon  ignorance, 
a  system  of  education  must  be  established  that  will  dispel  this 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  common  people  and  at  the  same  time 
instill  into  every  heart  the  golden  rule,  not  as  negatively  expressed 
by  Confucius  but  positively  as  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Chinese  have 
to  a  certain  extent  put  into  practice  the  golden  rule  negatively 
expressed,  by  leaving  their  neighbors  alone ;  but  now  they  need  the 
version  that  will  persuade  tfiem  to  do  something  for  the  other  man. 
Self-centeredness  must  give  way  to  patriotism  and  individualism 
to  nationalism  if  China  is  ever  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  a  republic.  When  railroads  were  introduced  they 
were  bitterly  opposed.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  seat  in  the  second 
and  third  class  compartments,  as  the  Chinese  with  their  teakettles 
and  bundles  fill  the  place.  The  telegraph  at  first  was  not  wanted; 
now  the  business  is  booming.  Telephones  and  electric  cars  also  had 
their  troubles.  When  the  system  of  waterworks  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Peking  it  called  forth  a  storm  of  disapproval,  and  even 
yet  there  are  many  who  will  not  pay  their  copper  cent  for  the  use 
of  the  water  from  the  hydrants,  but  the  hydrants  are  there  and  are 
working  continually. 

The  compensative  factor  for  this  conservatism  is  the  slow 
but  sure  adoption  of  all  good  inventions  and  ideas  introduced  into 
China  by  foreigners.  It  shows  that  Chinese  John  is  at  heart  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  and  if  his  prejudice  can  be  smothered  by  the 
successful  propagation  of  any  new  thing,  you  will  have  secured  a 
good  customer.  And  if  the  republican  government  so  guides  the 
ship  of  state  that  the  country  is  developed  and  the  people  made  to 
prosper,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  gradually  John  and  all  his  relatives 
will  climb  into  the  band  wagon  and  cheer  for  the  republic. 

Before  this  ideal  time  arrives  much  must  be  done.  Religious 
freedom  is  one  of  the  articles  in  the  new  constitution.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  enough  to  make  the  early  missionaries  turn  in  their  graves. 
We  almost  feel  that  the  battle  for  Christianity  is  already  won, 
so  great  has  been  the  gain.  In  reality  the  battle  has  but  begun. 
Who  knows  which  road  China  will  take?  Will  she  annihilate  her 
erstwhile  gods,  as  she  has  already  done  in  some  places,  and  move 
out  on  to  the  slippery  path  of  atheism?  Will  the  slackening  of  the 
religious  bond  mean  the  escape  of  morals  from  the  national 
thought?  Or  will  China  attempt  to  follow  the  suicidal  course  ct 
establishing  an  ethical  system  without  religious  roots?  Th^se 
are  questions  which  the  Christian  church  must  answer,  and  that 
part  of  the  church  which  is  called  American  has  not  the  smallest 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Peking,  China. 
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Tact  a  Divine  Gift 

BY  ETHEL  COLSON 


YES,"  NOT  LONG  since  was  said  of  an 
absent  Christian,  "he  is  a  happy  and 
'happyfying'  person.  He  has  the  divine 
gift  of  tact."  "Divine  gift"  you  would,  per- 
haps, deprecate  as  too  strong  an  expression  in 
regard  to  the  greatest  of  social  virtues.  But 
is  it?  Tact  may  be  said  to  differ  from  mere 
diplomacy  in  that  it  usually  has  an  unselfish 
rather  than  a  selfish  motive.  It  belongs,  indeed, 
to  the  noble  courtesy  described  by  the  standard 
old  couplet: 

"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

Who  was  it  who,  though  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  sin  sternly,  never  said 
anything  severe  without  strongest  reason,  and 
who  never  made  harder  the  sinner's  way  ?  But 
his  methoJ  is  not,  alas!  always  our  method; 
for  while  we  love  to  cover  up  our  own  sins 
and  shortcomings,  and  hate  to  be  confronted 
by  them  or  even  to  confront  ourselves  with 
them,  too  many  of  us  rather  glory  in  confront- 
ing other  sinners  with  their  faults. 

"We  pray  in  church,  'Let  me  never  be  con- 
founded,' "  said  a  minister,  "then  rush  out  and 
confound  some  shy  child,  some  struggling  fel- 
low human,  with  the  mistakes  or  faults  that 
true  charity  would  hide." 

"Nobody  ever  remembers  a  hurt  that  Grace 
gives,"  one  woman  said  of  another.  Yet  Grace, 
loving  and  beloved,  was  no  characterless  weak- 
ling, no  fawning  toady.  She  could — and  did, 
if  absolutely  necessary — speak  her  mind  clearly; 
she  never  allowed  wrong  to  pass  undeprecated. 
But  she  was  so  tactful,  because  so  loving, 
that  "nobody  ever  remembers  a  hurt"  admin- 
istered by  her  gentle,  persuasive  tongue. 

The  divine  gift  of  tact — truly  divine  because 
of  the  tactful  kindness  of  that  Elder  Brother 
who  never  needlessly  hurt  or  grieved  his  "lit- 
tle ones" — saves  many  a  heartache. 

"Dear  me  !  How  gray  your  hair  is  growing ! 
And  you  positively  have  wrinkles  around  your 
eyes  1" 


A YOUNG  housekeeper  who  moved  from 
the  city  to  a  small  town  was  immedi- 
ately confronted  by  the  question  of  en- 
tertainment, her  first  suburban  problem.  For 
she  and  her  husband  had  hosts  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  made  it  evident  that  they 
were  not  to  be  dropped. 

Our  home  became  at  once  a  center  of  inter- 
est to  our  town  friends,  she  says  in  Suburban 
Life.  After  we  were  fairly  settled  in  the  cot- 
tage scarcely  a  day  passed  without  bringing 
someone  to  our  doors.  We  were  glad  to  wel- 
come guests,  but  the  question  of  luncheons  be- 
came one  of  vital  importance,  for  the  expense 
proved  too  great  for  our  limited  purse.  From 
month  to  month,  as  I  studied  our  accounts,  I 
felt  that  something  must  be  done.  It  was 
wicked  for  us  to  spend  so  much  on  unexpected 
guests.  I  wanted  to  be  hospitable,  too,  but  it 
was  imperative  that  we  pay  our  bills. 

Another  problem  also  worried  me.  The  man 
of  the  house  is  a  commuter,  and,  although  one 
of  the  kindest  and  best  of  men,  he  had  one 
thoughtless  habit.  Quite  often  he  would  bring 
a  friend  with  him  to  our  6  o'clock  dinner  with- 
out giving  me  any  warning,  not  realizing  the 
nervous  tension  it  involved,  or  the  straits  I  was 
reduced  to  in  order  to  stretch  what  was  de- 
signed for  two  people  so  that  it  would  serve 
three. 

Happily  for  me,  a  sympathetic  neighbor  called 
and  gave  me  some  excellent  advice. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  must  view  things 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  You 
have  felt  that  what  was  good  enough  for  your 
husband  and  yourself  was  not  suitable  for  the 
stranger  within  your  gates.  Put  that  idea  at 
once  and  forever  out  of  your  mind.  Welcome 
your  guests  with  cordiality  and  seat  them  to 


It  was  not  intentional  unkindness,  but  thought- 
lessness— often  a  synonym  for  tactlessness — 
which  made  a  girl  utter  this  exclamation  to 
the  tired  business  associate,  who  shrank  as 
from  a  sudden  dash  of  cold  water  and  whose 
heart  and  hands  went  more  heavily  all  day 
because  of  it.  Two  days  later  another  friend, 
noting  the  same  changes,  was  more  comforting 
and  equally  veracious. 

"How  prettily  your  hair  is  turning,"  she  said 
gently,  "and  how  becoming  and  charming  it 
looks  with  your  rosy  cheeks  !" 

And  she  never  knew,  this  kindly  sister,  that 
her  friend's  soul  was  suddenly  flooded  with 
pleasure,  and  that,  because  of  that  one  tactful 
speech,  her  world  looked  brighter  all  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Tact  may  save  a  soul  from  distress,  from  de- 
spair, it  may  be  even  from  actual  perdition. 
There  are  moments  when  it  is  "touch  and  go" 
with  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  bravest  among 
us,  when  the  slightest  pressure  on  either  side 
of  the  scale  will  tip  the  balance  dangerously. 

"I  shall  always  love  that  woman,  no  matter 
what  happens,"  a  woman  once  declared,  speak- 
ing of  a  sister  celebrated  neither  for  wit  nor 
brilliance  nor  beauty,  "because,  when  I  felt 
that  all  the  world  was  against  me,  that  failure 
was  imminent,  she  recalled  to  my  mind  and  to 
the  minds  of  those  around  me,  the  one  occa- 
sion, long  since  over,  when  I  had  achieved  a 
modest  but  unmistakable  success.  It  heartened 
me,  that  comforting  memory ;  it  gave  me 
strength   to   struggle  on." 

Such  tact  as  this  has  its  roots  in  human 
sympathy  and  Christian  lovingkindness.  To 
watch  for  the  opportunity  of  averting  shadows, 
of  saying  pleasant  things,  is  a  habit  worth 
cultivating.  Tact  is  a  quality — or  better,  a 
virtue — that  deserves  high  rating.  It  should 
be  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  merely 
social  good  assets  and  placed  among  the  tools 
and  aids  of  the  true  humanitarian.  Since  its 
use  averts  pain  and  increases  joy  and  gladness, 
is  this  not  where  it  truly  belongs? 


whatever  menu  is  served  the  family.  This  is 
true  hospitality.  The  problem  of  the  dinner  and 
the  unexpected  guests  your  husband  brings 
you  is  the  same  problem  I  had  in  my  early  mar- 
ried days,  solved  finally  by  a  simple  remedy, 
which  I  pass  along  to  you. 

"Be  prepared  at  all  times  for  company.  Have 
in  your  pantry  a  shelf  labeled  "The  Company 
Shelf."  On  this  shelf  I  keep  always  in  stock 
various  articles  necessary  to  furnish  the  extras 
which  are  needed  for  a  hurry  call.  For  in- 
stance, on  my  shelf  there  are  several  kinds 
of  standard  soups,  several  cans  of  vegetables, 
including  at  least  two  cans  of  tomatoes — you 
can  do  so  many  things  with  tomatoes,  either 
canned  or  fresh — a  package  of  macaroni,  a  jar 
of  cheese,  pickles  and  olives,  a  bottle  of  salad 
dressing,  some  fruit  preserves  and  a  tumbler 
or  two  of  jelly,  a  can  of  chicken,  a  veal  or 
ham  loaf,  or  an  ox  tongue. 

"Now,  fortified  with  these  reserves,  you  can 
supplement  any  meal  with  soup,  salad  or  cold 
meat.  Let  us  plan  such  an  emergency  dinner 
for  summer.  Suppose  you  have  on  hand  the 
remains  of  a  roast  chicken,  baked  potatoes  and 
radishes.  You  intended  having  the  chicken  cold 
for  yourself  and  husand.  But  when  the  good 
man  brings  home  a  friend,  the  amount  is  not 
sufficient  in  that  form.  Now  let  us  make  out 
a  menu,  fleeing  to  the  'company  shelf  for  the 
extras :  Clam  soup  with  croutons ;  creamed 
chicken,  baked  potatoes,  radishes  ;  lettuce  salad ; 
berries,  whipped  cream ;  fancy  crackers,  coffee. 
The  radishes,  lettuce  and  berries  will  come,  of 
course,  from  your  own  garden. 

For  luncheon,  do  not  try  to  do  too  much. 
A  simple  luncheon  of  berries  and  cream,  a 
salad,  some  rolls,  wafers  and  cheese  with  iced 
lemonade  or  grape  juice,  daintily  ser\'ed  on  your 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  TKHeeft 

The  instant  we  feel  anger  we  have  ceased 
striving  for  truth  and  have  begun  striving  for 
ourselves. — Carlyle, 

Verses  Old  and  New 

WALKING  ON  THE  WALL 

My  wee  one  walked  the  narrow  wall — 

What  child  but  hungers  thus  to  go? — 
Her  eyes  alert  lest  she  might  fall 

On  that  rough-bowldered  pave  below. 
At  length  she  stopped,  and  this  her  plea. 

As  though  o'erfull  of  care  her  cup : 
"Please,  daddy,  hold  my  hand  for  me 

So  when  I  walk  I  can  look  up." 

All-Father,  when  we  walk  the  ways 

That  teem  with  pitfalls  for  our  feet, 
That  baby  plea  of  bygone  days 

Might  in  our  sorest  need  be  meet. 
Tired  out  with  watchfulness  and  care, 

With  strife  for  paltry  bite  and  sup, 
"Hold  thou  our  hands,"  we  make  our  prayer, 

"That  while  we  walk  we  may  look  up." 

— British  Weekly. 


porch,  will  please  the  most  fastidious  of  your 
guests. 

"I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  specialize 
in  regard  to  the  food  I  serve  guests.  Every 
housewife  has  some  one  or  two  articles  of  food 
which  she  can  prepare  easily,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  the  majority  of  her  friends.  For 
example,  I  can  brew  a  superfine  cup  of  tea, 
and  make  a  certain  kind  of  cooky  which  will 
melt  in  the  mouth.  My  friends  just  dote  on 
them.  When  any  of  them  drop  in  on  me  un- 
expectedly, and  it  is  neither  luncheon  nor 
dinner  time,  I  give  them  the  cup  of  fragrant 
tea  and  these  delectable  cookies. 

"Then  again,  dainty  sandwiches  are  always 
an  effective  aid  in  solving  the  luncheon  problem. 
In  an  emergency  I  have  turned  to  my  little  gar- 
den and,  obtaining  a  head  of  lettuce,  made  from 
the  crisp  leaves  sandwiches  which  will  almost 
melt  in  your  mouth.  A  very  tasty  emergency 
sandwich  can  be  made  from  chopped  olives  with 
just  a  dash  of  salad  dressing.  Once,  caught  with- 
out any  of  these  materials,  I  pressed  a  jar  of 
orange  marmalade  into  service,  making  the 
luncheon  sandwiches  with  marmalade  as  the 
filling. 

"I  think  now  you  catch  my  idea,  do  you  not  ?" 

I  did  catch  the  idea  and  with  me  the  prob- 
lem of  entertaining  was  henceforth  greatly 
simplified. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

If  grease  is  spilled  on  the  carpet  lay  over 
blotting  paper  and  on  this  set  a  hot  iron. 
Repeat  until  all  the  oil  is  drawn  out.  Now 
cover  with  tailor's  chalk  or  whiting  and  let 
stand  several  days,  then  brush  off. 

A  cretonne-covered  chair  with  ample  pockets 
of  the  same  material  stitched  on  where  they 
will  be  within  easy  reach  is  a  great  convenience 
for  an  invalid.  The  pockets  may  be  made  of 
different  sizes  to  hold  medicines,  books,  writing 
materials,  etc. 

A  house  mother  has  found  that  coarse,  wide 
torchon  lace  for  the  edges  of  pantry  and  china 
closet  shelves  suits  her  better  than  the  fancy 
paper  edging.  She  sews  it  on  a  piece  of  tape 
and  tacks  on  the  shelf  with  very  small  tacks. 
She  takes  it  off  and  washes  and  irons  it  when 
dirty. 

A  Way  They  Have 

"Suppose  that  your  mother  baked  an  apple 
pie  and  there  were  seven  of  you — the  parents 
and  five  chidren.  What  part  of  the  pie  would 
you  get  for  your  portion  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"A  sixth,  ma'am,"  the  boy  answered. 

"But  there  are  seven  of  you,"  said  the 
teacher.  "Don't  you  know  anything  about 
fractions  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  "I  know  all 
about  fractions,  but  I  know  all  about  mother, 
too.    Mother'd  say  she  didn't  want  no  pie." 
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The  Return  of  Fluffy  and  Duffy 


BY  JOSEPHINE  SCRIBNER  GATES 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  FOUR-LEAFED  CLOVER 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  on  a  day 

Was  busy  making  clover; 
And,  when  the  task  was  done,  she  found 

She  had  one  leaf  left  over. 

At  first  she  knew  not  what  to  do, 

Indeed,  was  almost  frightened 
To  waste  a  whole  great  clover  leaf, 


ONCE  UPON  A  time  there  was  a  little 
girl  named  Patty,  who  dearly  loved 
animals.  She  feared  nothing,  and  she 
often  came  dancing  in  to  her  mother  with 
her  hands  full  of  toads,  angleworms,  or  any 
creatures  that  happened  to  cross  her  path. 

She  once  took  a  sitting  hen  from  its  nest  and 
dressed  it  up  as  a  doll ;  and  then  when  the 
baby  chickens  came  she  took  the  darling  downy 
things  in  her  hands  and  cuddled  them.  This 
was  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  as  hens 
when  sitting,  or  strutting  about  with  their 
babies,  are  very  cross,  and,  as  a  rule,  would 
try  to  peck  out  the  eyes  of  anyone  who  dis- 
turbed them  or  their  little  ones. 

Patty  cried  when  her  mother  told  her  she 
must  not  touch  the  baby  chickens. 

"They  are  so  soft  and  fluffy,  I  love  to  smooth 
their  pretty  feathers.  Can't  I  just  have  one 
to  keep  for  my  very  own  ?"  Patty  asked  wist- 
fully. 

"What  if  we  had  two  or  three  babies  sent  to 
us,  would  you  love  them  ?"  asked  mother. 

"Wouldn't  I  though !  I'd  help  you  take 
care  of  them,  too,"  declared  Patty. 

"Well,  if  a  big  giant  came  along,  would  you 
want  him  to  take  one  and  keep  it?" 

"My,  no  !  I'd  want  to  send  for  a  p'liceman 
if  he  tried  to !" 

"Well,  dearie,  to  this  old  mother  hen  you 
appear  like  a  giant.  She  loves  her  "babies,  too, 
and  is  much  distressed  when  you  take  one. 
Let  her  have  her  chicks  and  I'll  try  and  get 
you  some  pets  that  you  can  have  for  your  very 
own." 

A  few  days  after  this  Patty's  mother  called, 
"Come,  Patty,  and  see  what  grandpa  has 
brought  to  you." 

Patty  came,  and  in  a  small  basket  saw  two 
yellow  goslings,  snuggled  in  together  on  some 
cotton. 

"Are  they  for  my  very  own  ?"  she  asked. 
When  told  that  they  were  she  was  wild  with 
delight. 

"Come  out  in  the  yard,  dear,"  said  father, 
"and  we  will  make  a  lake  where  they  can 
swim." 

And  so  he  sunk  a  tub  in  the  lawn  and  filled 
it  with  water.  This  miniature  lake  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine  like  a  jewel  in  its  bed  of 
green,  and  Patty  pranced  and  shouted  when 
the  goslings  were  placed  in  it  and  swam  proudly 
about,  feeling,  apparently,  very  much  at  home. 

From  now  on  her  days  were  filled  with  the 
care  of  these  pets.  She  named  them  Fluffy 
and  Duffy,  and  great  sport  she  had  feeding 
them  and  following  them  about  wherever  they 
chose  to  go. 

By  and  by  she  noticed  that  they  were  growing 
larger,  and  soon  they  were  no  longer  cunning 
downy  things,  but  great  fat  geese  that  waddled 
when  they  walked,  and  quacked  and  squawked, 
awakening  Patty  each  morning  with  their  call 
for  food. 

They  were  so  tame  that  they  became  very 
bold,  and  not  only  made  themselves  at  home  in 
Patty's  mother's  kitchen  but  found  their  way 
into  the  kitchens  of  the  neighbors  as  well, 
■where  they  pecked  crumbs  from  the  floors, 
tripping  up  the  maids  and  making  trouble 
generally. 

Before  long  these  hard-hearted  neighbors 
complained  of  the  geese,  and  much  to  Patty's 
sorrow  it  was  decided  that  they  must  be  given 
up.  So  a  farmer  carried  them  to  his  home 
three  miles  away. 

Poor  Patty  bade  them  a  tearful  farewell,  and 
life  seemed  very  empty  to  the  little  girl  as  she 
wandered  about  alone  to  the  various  nooks 
where  she  had  spent  happy  hours  with  her  pets. 
Finally  she  sat  down  by  the  tiny  lake  under 
the  trees  to  have  a  good  hard  cry.  She  got 
her  little  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  the 
tears  were  beginning  to  fall  when  along  came 
her  mother  with  a  covered  basket. 

"Now,  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  be- 
side Patty,  "we  are  going  to  have  a  picnic." 

Patty's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  that  dried 
the  tears  as  her  mother  took  from  the  basket 
dainty  sandwiches,  hard  boiled  eggs  and  ginger- 


bread, and  the  child  forgot  all  about  the  cry 
party  she  had  planned. 

She  was  hungry,  because  she  had  eaten 
scarcely  any  breakfast — her  loneliness  had 
taken  away  her  appetite ;  so  this  picnic  lunch 
tasted  pretty  good,  and  she  decided  that  she 
would  wait  till  the  picnic  was  over  for  the  cry 
she  wanted  to  have. 

When  the  lunch  was  eaten  Patty  looked  sadly 
at  the  crumbs  as  she  thought  how  the  geese 
would  have  gobbled  them  up,  but  her  mother 
called  to  the  birds  to  come  and  eat  them  while 
they  went  for  a  ride  in  the  pony  cart. 

"Bring  your  dollies,  dear,"  said  mother,  "and 
we  will  have  a  fine  time." 

So  Patty's  cry  party  was  postponed  again, 
and  all  through  the  day  she  was  kept  so  busy 
she  hadn't  a  moment  in  which  she  could 
weep  one  teenty  bit  of  a  tear. 

As  she  ate  her  bread  and  milk  for  supper  she 
was  just  about  to  let  a  tear  fall  when  her 
mother  cried  merrily,  "My  goodness !    I  didn't 


"Soon  they  were  great  fat  geese" 

know  you  liked  salt  in  your  milk.  Here,  shake 
some  from  the  salt  shaker  if  you  do." 

"I  don't,"  said  Patty  wonderingly. 

"Well,  didn't  you  know  tears  were  salty  ? 
A  few  tears  would  just  spoil  that  good  milk." 

Patty  sighed,  and  said  to  herself,  "Well, 
anyway,  when  I  get  into  bed  I  can  cry." 

When  she  was  all  tucked  into  her  little  bed, 
with  her  dolly  by  her  side,  she  was  just  about 
to  begin  her  cry  party,  when,  lo  and  behold ! 
she  was  so  tired  she  went  right  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  she  was  awakened  by  the 
usual  familiar  squawk !  She  thought  she  must 
be  dreaming  and  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 

She  dressed  hastily  and  ran  out,  and  there,  to 
her  great  joy,  were  Fluffy  and  Duffy  waiting 
to  greet  her. 

They  had  come  back  themselves.  How,  no 
one  knows.  Perhaps  they  walked  all  the  way, 
or  possibly  they  swam  down  the  river  which 
flowed  not  far  from  Patty's  yard. 

Patty  ran  in  to  tell  father  and  mother  the 
good  news,  and  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
her  pets,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  might. 

In  order  to  make  them  stay  at  home  Patty 
has  had  to  submit  to  having  each  goose  tied 
to  a  handle  of  the  tub,  so  they  can  only  wander 
as  far  as  the  string  will  allow,  like  two  naughty 
children  who  cannot  be  trusted. 

Patty  talks  to  them  very  seriously  about  their 
misdeeds,  and  is  hoping  the  day  will  come  when 
they  can  be  untied  and  will  stay  where  they  be- 
long, both  because  they  love  her  and  because 
they  really  want  to  be  good. 

Inventor  Originates  "Hello" 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  indulged 
in  as  to  the  origin  of  the  response,  "Hello," 
given  almost  invariably  in  answer  to  a  tele- 
phone call.  The  recently  published  "Life  of 
Edison"  clears  up  the  matter  by  giving  credit 
to  Mr.  Edison.  Years  ago,  it  says,  people 
were  accustomed  to  ring  a  bell  and  then  say 
ponderously :     "Are   you  there  ?"     "Are  you 


enea. 

Then,  calling  her  assistants,  said: 

"I  find,  in  making  clover, 
I  must  have  somewhere  counted  wrong — 

Here  is  a  leaf  left  over, 

"So  haste  and  bring  me  quickly  here 
A  clover  from  the  meadows ; 

And  I  will  tell  it  lovely  tales 
Of  sunshine  without  shadows. 

"Of  merry  hearts  and  happy  days 
And  hours  of  rarest  pleasure; 

Of  smiling  faces,  dancing  feet. 
And  rapture  without  measure. 

"And  then  I  will  to  it  affix 

This  leaf  which  is  left  over;  ' 
Good  luck  will  always  follow  him 

Who  finds  a  four-leafed '  clover." 

— The  Independent. 


ready  to  talk?"  But  Mr.  Edison  did  away 
with  that  a\ykward  way  of  doing  things.  He 
caught  up  a,  receiver  one  day  and  yelled  into 
the  transmitter  one  word — a  most  satisfactory, 
soul-satisfying  word,  "Hello!"  This  word  has 
gone  clear  around  the  world.  The  Japs  use 
it ;  it  is  heard  in  Turkey ;  Russia  could  not 
do  without  it,  and  neither  could  Patagonia. 

Recognized  His  Name 

Among  the  stories  told  from  time  to  time 
to  illustrate  the  intelligence  of  dogs,  none  is 
more  charming  than  this  little  anecdote,  said 
to  be  true,  of  the  dog  belonging  to  the  poet 
Whittier. 

One  day  when  the  poet  was  celebrating  his 
birthday  he  was  visited  by  a  lady  who  was  a 
fine  singer.  On  being  asked  to  sing,  this  lady 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  began  the  beau- 
tiful song  called  "Robin  Adair."  While  she 
was  singing  Mr.  Whittier's  pet  dog  came  into 
the  room,  and,  seating  himself  by  the  lady's  side, 
he  listened  with  unusual  attention  to  her  song. 
When  she  had  finished  he  came  and  put  his 
paw  very  gently  into  her  hand  and  licked  her 
cheek. 

"Robin  has  taken  that  song  as  a  tribute  to 
himself,"  said  Mr.  Whittier,  "for  his  name  is 
also  'Robin  Adair.'  " 

The  dog  having  heard  his  own  name  in  the 
song  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  all  for  his 
benefit.  From  that  moment  and  during  all  the 
lady's  visit  he  was  her  devoted  attendant.  He 
kept  at  her  side  while  she  was  indoors,  and 
when  she  went  away  he  carried  her  satchel  in 
his  mouth  with  every  evidence  of  distress. 

No  Wonder  She  Wouldn't 

An  alert  little  s-year-old  was  taking  a  walk 
in  a  city  park  with  her  mother  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  boat  land- 
ing where  the  swan  boats  were  waiting  for 
passengers,  little  Elsie  pulled  away  and  declared 
very  vigorously  that  she  did  not  want  to  go, 
and,  as  she  mother  urged  her,  she  broke  into 
tears. 

This  sudden  fear  was  so  unusual  that  her 
mother  could  not  understand  it  until  she  heard 
the  boatman's  call : 

"Come  along,  come  along — ride  clear  around 
the  pond — only  5  cents  for  ladies  and  gents — 
children  thrown  in  I" 

The  Oldest  One  of  All 

An  old  gentleman  was  proudly  exhibiting 
some  of  his  most  valued  possessions  to  a  friend 
who  had  called  to  see  him. 

"That  table,"  he  said  with  pride,  "is  500 
years  old." 

"That's  nothing,"  came  the  startling  reply 
from  the  visitor's  son,  who  was  accompanying 
his  father ;  "we  have  one  at  home  which  is  3,000 
years  old." 

"Impossible,  my  dear  boy — impossible.  What 
kind  of  a  table  is  it?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"The  multiplication  table." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


The  Future  of  Democracy 

The  New  Democracy  :  An  Essay  on  Certain 
Political  and  Economic  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl.  The  new 
democracy  of  which  Mr.  Weyl  writes  so  sanely 
and  so  hopefully  is  not  new  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  any  old  democracy  which  we  may  be 
supposed  once  to  have  held  and  to  have  lost, 
for,  as  the  author  clearly  shows,  even  at  the 
source  of  what  we  consider  its  far-reaching 
beams  of  light,  it  was  but  a  shadow  democracy 
which  our  fathers  fashioned  and  which  served 
to  point  their  path  along  the  line  of  national 
progress.  Mr.  Weyl  has  no  illusions,  and  leaves 
us  none,  about  1776  or  even  about  subsequent 
periods  in  our  development,  concerning  which 
the  "Fourth  of  July  interpretation  of  history," 
as  it  has  been  called,  gives  a  story  that  does 
not  square  with  the  facts  as  candidly  faced. 
For  on  the  basis  of  this  shadow  democracy, 
circumstances  and  national  character  combined 
to  rear  a  "crass  individualism"  whose  only 
criterion  was  the  dollar,  but  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  material  subjugation  of  the  con- 
tinent. Of  course  its  usefulness  and  even  its 
moral  values  must  be  admitted.  In  many  re- 
spects it  was  better  than  the  old  world  system 
of  social  values:  "There  was  no  cringing  to 
gold,  for  all  had  it  prospectively."  But  all 
this  is  more  or  less  familiar — though  here 
better  worded,  perhaps,  tkan  elsewhere  in  the 
same  compass.  Now  that  we  have  begun  to 
attain  self-consciousness  about  our  situation 
what  shall  we  do?  Sackcloth  and  ashes  may 
be  necessary,  but  such  an  assumption  was  never 
meant  to  be  other  than  temporary.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  book  the  author  interprets 
the  leading  of  our  first  tentative  attempts 
toward  a  real  expression  of  democracy.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  he  asserts — 
one  not  of  blood  and  iron  but  of  votes,  legal 
decisions  and  points  of  view.  And  lest  even 
that  should  alarm  the  conservative  he  hastens 
to  define  a  revolution  as  "a  quicker  turn  of  the 
wheel  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  is 
already  turning."  Revolution  often  implies 
what  the  Socialists  insist  on  so  frequently — 
the  class  war.  This  the  author  shows  to  have 
been  a  perfectly  justifiable  prediction  during 
"the  l*angry  forties,"  and  he  admits  that  Marx 
and  Engels  were  "men  of  Titanic  intellectual 
stature";  but  the  time  for  preaching  a  class 
war,  he  shows  us,  has  passed,  never  to  return. 
The  crux  of  the  author's  own  view  of  the 
future  of  democracy  is  in  his  plea  for  making 
its  goal  a  social  one.  Consumption  must  be 
socialized,  the  lowest  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  mass 
and  life  and  health  must  be  conserved  as  rep- 
resenting ends  of  the  greatest  moment  and  not 
as  subsidiary  matters  to  monetary  wealth. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of 
Our  Time,  by  Henry  Churchill  King.  In  this 
volume  the  president  of  Oberlin  College  takes 
for  his  theme  the  idea  of  reverence  for  per- 
sonality as  the  guiding  principle  in  human  de- 
velopment. He  surveys  the  conditions  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  world  of  the  present 
day  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
constitute  a  stimulus  and  at  the  same  time  a 
law  whose  operation  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
higher  type  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  than  has 
been  achieved  hitherto.  The  working  out  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  for  personality 
through  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization 
over  the  face  of  the  world  is  thus  looked  at 
as  the  key  to  the  future  progress  of  the  human 
race.  The  volume  is  one  well  fitted  to  arouse 
thought  and  direct  it  along  wholesome  lines. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  by 
J.  A.  MacCulloch,  is  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  comparative  religion.  The  broadening  in- 
terest in  this  newly  developed  field  has  en- 
listed many  scholars.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, these  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
religions  of  the  Orient,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. Babylonia  and  Persia,  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  the  Hindu  and  Buddhistic  systems 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  more  or  less 
thorough  investigations.  Mr.  MacCulloch  comes 
nearer  home.    He  takes  up  for  special  exami- 


nation the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Celts 
in  Britain.  The  materials  for  study  here  are 
not  so  abundant,  and  yet,  because  of  a  direct 
historical  continuity,  they  promise  and  yield 
quite  as  substantial  results  as  are  secured  in 
the  case  of  the  Oriental  religions.  Mr.  Mac- 
Culloch's  method  is  to  proceed  from  modern 
folk  survivals  to  the  obscurer  and  remoter  an- 
tecedents in  the  earlier  historical  periods,  and 
though  he  admits  that  his  results  at  times  dis- 
agree with  those  of  other  investigators,  he 
rightly  claims  that  for  a  fuller  and  completer 
knowledge  of  the  subject  his  procedure  must 
contribute  its  share  of  light.  The  volume  is  a 
sane  reaction  from  purely  speculative  theorizing 
on  the  subject  of  a  religion  whose  study  must 
always  be  profoundly  interesting  to  the  English- 
speaking  student.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $3  net. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  Wil- 
liam Hanna  Thomson,  is,  despite  its  small  size, 
a  remarkable  book.  Written  by  a  man  born  in 
the  land  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  familiar 
from  infancy  with  the  tongues  of  that  poly- 
glot section,  at  home  with  the  Arab  and  the 
Turk  and  admitted  to  their  most  sacred  adyta, 
the  reviewer  would  be  rash  who  might  venture 
to  condradict  any  of  its  assertions  or  call  in 
question  any  of  its  scholarly  conclusions.  It 
will  afford  the  conservative  student  great  satis- 
faction that  Dr.  Thomson  can,  from  his 
abundant  knowledge,  dismiss  so  lightly  objec- 
tions to  the  Bible  seemingly  well  founded.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  most  assiduous  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  the  author  gives 
him  something  he  never  heard  before,  and  that 
the  patriarchs  will  become  real  flesh  and  blood 
after  reading  this  book.  [Funk  and  Wagrnalls 
Company,  New  York.  $1.20. 

Education  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Factory,  by  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln. 
If  all  employers  of  labor  were  men  like  Mr. 
Lincoln,  books  on  the  factory  would  be  a  good 
deal  easier  to  write,  and  life  in  the  factory 
would  be  more  healthful,  more  safe  (both 
physically  amd  morally)  and  more  adequately 
compensated.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  mill  owners  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
but  he  is  a  student  of  the  system  of  industry 
by  which  he  and  his  workers  live.  The  present 
volume  is  a  short  historical  summary  of  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system  from  the  industrial 
revolution  precipitated  by  Arkwright  and  his 
spinning  machinery.  That  revolution  meant  an 
unparalleled  leap  forward  of  material  progress 
at  an  appalling  cost  of  human  poverty,  degrada- 
tion and  physical  suffering ;  and  so,  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  reader  will  welcome  the  story  of 
rebellion  against  factory-made  social  conditions. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

What  Is  ajjd  What  Might  Be  :  A  Study 
of  Education  in  General  and  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  Particular,  by  Edmond  Holmes.  The 
author  sees  the  educational  progress  of  England 
in  the  grasp  of  an  iron-clad  system  the  only 
test  of  whose  efficiency  is  the  results  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  he  sees  those  results  measured  not 
in  terms  of  the  personalities  produced  but  by 
ability  to  pass  standardized  tests.  He  rightly 
inveighs  against  this  as  an  outrage  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  children  who  come  under 
the  system's  sway,  and  his  indictment  is  in 
terms  so  general,  and  refers  to  tendencies  so 
sweeping,  that  it  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
United  States  as  to  England.  Our  life  and 
education  both  suffer  from  this  externalism  and 
materialism.  Mr.  Holmes's  book  is  of  interest 
to  others  as  well  as  to  educators,  his  argument 
being  not  so  much  for  technical  changes  in  edu- 
cational methods  as  for  a  change  in  outlook — 
for  the  ideal  of  productive  power  he  would  sub- 
stitute the  ideal  of  personality.  [E,  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  Coming  Generation,  by  William  Byron 
Forbush.  For  people  of  the  older  generation, 
brought  up,  perhaps,  by  parents  of  narrow  views 
who  believed  in  "will  breaking,"  this  book  will, 
from  a  selfish  standpoint,  be  painful  reading. 
Dr.  Forbush  knows  so  much  abov»t  children  and 
their  inner  struggles,  tells  it  with  such  vividness 
and  with  such  a  fine  art  of  making  the  in- 
formation utilizable  by  the  parent,  that,  in 
comparison,  the  older  reader  is  apt  to  think 
his  own  bringing  up  a  mismatiaged  business 


indeed.  Throughout  his  consideration  the 
author  is  guided  by  a  sane'  and  scientific 
pedagogy,  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  ap- 
parently all  the  experiments  in  child  better- 
ment which  have  been  initiated  in  this  country 
as  well  as  the  trend  of  education  and  moral 
instruction  in  Europe.  If  the  book  were  not 
written  in  so  sprightly,  nontechnical  and  provoc- 
ative a  manner  one  would  be  tempted  to  call 
it  an  encyclopedia  of  the  children's  welfare. 
[D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  American  Government,  by  Frederic  J. 
Haskin,  is  a  fascinating  story  in  everyday  lan- 
guage of  what  the  United  States  government 
does  and  how  it  does  it — from  conducting  in 
ternational  affairs  to  driving  mules.  So  simple 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  any  school  boy  or 
girl,  it  is  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  be  of 
great  value  to  all  those  who  are  studying  or 
teaching  civics.  The  authenticity  of  the  in- 
formation is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  different  departments 
were  before  publication  read  and  approved  by 
the  highest  government  officials.  Photographs 
taken  especially  for  this  work  add  much  to  its 
attractiveness.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 

For  the  Young  People 

The  Book  of  the  Zoo,  by  W.  S.  Berridge 
and  W.  Percival  Westell.  An  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  the  Zoological  Society's 
famous  gardens  in  Regent  park,  London.  The 
illustrations  are  tremendously  good  and  help  to 
make  up  a  book  that  is  sure  to  be  absorbing  to 
any  boy  or  girl.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Prue's  Little  Friends,  by  Amy  Brooks.  The 
fifth  of  the  "Prue  Books,"  designed  to  interest 
both  young  boy  and  girl  readers,  but  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  juvenile  literature. 
CLothrop,  Isee  and  Shepard  Company,  Bos- 
ton. $1. 

Once  a  Volcano,  by  Edwin  J.  Houston.  The 
fifth  volume  of  "The  Young  Mineralogist" 
series  which  tells,  in  interesting  story  form, 
something  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the 
United  States.  [Griffith  and  Rowland  Press, 
Philadelphia.  $1.25. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cut  Out  Pictures, 
by  Ida  E.  Boyd.  An  excellent  guide  for  little 
girls  and  boys  who  like  to  cut  out  paper  dolls 
and  soldiers  and  animals,  and  innumerable  other 
things.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Comapny,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

Bucking  the  Line,  by  William  Heyliger.  A 
vivid  story  of  football  rivalry  in  "prep"  school 
certain  to  catch  and  hold  a  boy's  interest.  [D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Bantam,  by  Brewer  Corcoran,  is  a  good 
story  of  English  schoolboy  life,  told  with 
humor  and  wholesomeness.  [Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York.    $1  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare.  New  volumes : 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  King  Lear. 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Each  35 
cents  net. 

Sons  of  God  and  Daughters  of  Men,  by 
Gertrude  Helena  Urban.  Sherman,  French  and 
Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,  by  Harry  F. 
Ward.  Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair,  by  William 
A.  Pusey.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York. 

Wayside  Granite,  by  Thomas  Hobbs  Stacy. 
Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25 
net 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man. 
Sherman,  French  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.20 
net. 

The  Religious  Uses  of  Memory,  by  S.  Parkes 
Cadman.    Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    25  cents  net. 

The  Mission  of  the  Prophet,  by  George  A. 
Gordon.    Pilgrim  Pr^,  Boston.    25  cents  net.. 

On  Immortality,  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston.    50  cents  net. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  June  2,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt  6:1-18.  Golden  Text,  Matt. 
6:1:  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  right- 
eousness before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them : 
else  ye  have  no  reward  with  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

This  lesson  is  the  rule  for  conduct  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Verse  i  deals  with  the  general  subject  of 
doing  acts  of  righteousness.  What  shall  be 
our  motive  principle — desire  to  have  what  we 
do  seen  by  others,  or  only  by  God  ?  Jesus 
was  perfectly  clear  on  this  matter.  In  your 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  pay  no  attention 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  Act  only  as  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Of  these  acts  of  righteousness 
Jesus  makes  three  classes,  i.  Those  concerned 
with  benefactions  to  others.  2,  Those  con- 
cerned with  the  act  of  prayer  to  God.  3. 
Those  concerned  with  acts  of  fasting.  Alms- 
giving, prayer  and  fasting  were  with  the  Jews 
personal  religious  duties.  The  hypocrites  did 
them  with  great  display,  that  they  might  be 
talked  about  and  praised.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts.  They  received  the  re- 
ward they  desired.  For  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  Jesus  marked  out  a  very  different  way. 

Verses  2-4  are  taken  up  with  the  subject  of 
alms.  The  phrase,  to  give  alms,  in  Christ's  day 
meant  something  worth  while.  Now  it  too 
often  means  to  drop  a  penny  or  a  nickel  in  a 
beggar's  hat  as  you  walk  down  the  street. 

Ostentation  of  Hypocrites  Has  No  Place 
in  Religion  of  Christ 

Verses  5-15  deal  with  the  subject  of  prayer. 
Jesus  had  wide-open  eyes.  He  had  seen  in 
Jerusalem  and  Capernaum  and  wherever  he  had 
gone  all  that  men  were  doing.  He  knew 
the  motives  of  the  men  who  were  making  dis- 
play of  themselves  as  they  prayed  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  on  the  street  corners.  He  called 
them  hypocrites ;  a  hard  name,  but  he  had  a 
way  of  saying  what  he  thought  when  he  was 
teaching  great  truths  concerning  the  new 
kingdom.  He  knew  there  was  nothing  honest 
about  these  men.  Their  only  thought  was  os- 
tentation, and  Jesus  said  in  effect  there  must  be 
no  ostentation  about  religion. 

The  "inner  chamber"  idea  in  verse  6  is  well 
worth  pondering.  Why  "inner  chamber"?  In 
order  to  be  alone.  Go  there  and  close  the 
door.  Let  prayer  be  a  holy,  tender,  sacred 
thing,  quiet,  invisible — in  your  place  in  church  ; 
in  your  office  when  the  thought  of  God  comes 
sweeping  in  as  it  sometimes  does.  Let  prayer 
become  a  life  habit.  Then  every  place  may 
be  for  you  an  "inner  chamber." 

Verse  7  gives  what  to  the  men  of  Christ's 
day  was  a  naw  idea.  Prayer  need  not  be  long. 
The  hypocrites  for  a  pretense  made  long 
prayers.  Three  words  make  a  prayer  that 
every  one  of  us  shouM  often  pray :  "Forgive 
my  sins."  Once  is  enough  to  tell  God  what 
you  want.  The  hypocrites  used  vain  repeti- 
tions. They  are  useless,  said  Jesus.  The 
simple  prayers  are  the  best.  God  knows  what 
we  need,  but  he  wishes  us  to  ask  him  that  we 
may  give  evidence  that  we  trust  him.  Jesus 
gave  the  model  prayer  of  all  ages. 

Reason  to  Believe  Lord's  Prayer  Based  on 
Jesus'  Wilderness  Experience 

Verses  9-13  constitute  the  Lord's  prayer — not 
the  prayer  which  the  Lord  used  but  the  prayer 
after  which  men  were  to  pattern.  It  is  a 
prayer  that  honors  God,  that  confesses  sin, 
that  prays  for  common  blessings,  for  forgive- 
ness, for  right  guidance  and  for  deliverance 
from  the  devil.  "Deliver  us  from  evil"  is  now 
generally  translated  "deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one."  That  makes  it  mean  the  devil.  I  love 
to  think  that  this  prayer  was  based  upon  Jesus' 
own  experiences  in  the  wilderness.  The  nar- 
rative says  (Matt.  4:1)  that  Jesus  was  "led 
up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil."    Now  with  the  memory 


Hypocrisy  and  Sincerity 

of  that  in  his  heart  hear  him  say,  "Pray, 
Bring  us  not  into  temptation." 

After  the  end  of  forty  days'  fasting  he 
was  hungry.  "Make  bread  of  stones,"  said  the 
devil.  Hear  him.  "Pray,  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread."  He  realized  at  the  end  of 
the  temptation  what  it  all  meant,  and  he  knew 
the  devil  had  been  after  him.  Hear  him. 
"Pray,  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one."  It 
makes  the  prayer  all  the  more  impressive  to 
think  that  it  was  prompted  by  his  own  experi- 
ences.   But  he  made.no  such  comment. 

Verses  14-15  show  that  he  did  feel  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  impress  one  thing.  That 
was  about  forgiving  others  as  we  would  be 
forgiven.  His  warning  is  solemn.  We  must 
never  forget  it.  Young  people,  old  people,  all 
should  cultivate  the  forgiving  spirit.  We  offend 
in  this  way,  sometimes.  We  say,  "I'll  never 
forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live."  That  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  prayer.  Som«  people  say,  "I 
can  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget."  Suppose 
God  should  say  that  to  us.  Then  what  ?  Would 
we  feel  the  joy  of  being  one  with  God  if  we 
knew  he  was  always  remembering  our  sins? 
To  forgive  and  not  forget  is  impossible.  "For- 
give" means  "forth-give."  "Forget"  means 
"forth-get."  A  thing  that  has  been  "forth- 
given"  gets  itself  forth  and  away  from  the 
"forth-giver,"  and,  of  course,  after  it  has  gone 
forth  from  him  he  does  not  have  it  any  more. 
Forgiveness  means  forgetfulness. 

A  Hypocrite  a  Sham  in  Our  Acceptation 
of  Term 

In  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  hypocrite 
is  a  sham.  Sham  goodness ;  sham  religion ; 
sham  prayers ;  sham  professions ;  sham  hand- 
shakes ;  sham  friendships ;  sham  regard ;  sham 
good  will ;  sham  attentions ;  sham  evesything — 
that  makes  a  hypocrite. 

Is  it  right  to  call  a  man  a  hypocrite?  Jesus 
did.  But  then,  he  knew  hearts.  He  needed 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  man. 

Let  me  crowd  this  whole  lesson  into  two  or 
three  sentences  :  Don't  show  off.  Be  what  you 
are  wherever  you  are.  When  you  want  to  talk 
with  God  about  yourself,  go  hide  somewhere 
with  him  alone. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — True  religion  is  always  humble. 
Therefore  its  benevolence  is  unostentatious, 
its  prayer  secret  and  its  self-denial  without 
parade. 

The  first  of  all  Christian  graces  is  humility 
(Matt.  5:3),  and  the  second  is  sincerity;  and 
except  for  purposes  of  analysis  we  cannot 
separate  them,  since,  like  twin  stars,  the  one 
moves  in  an  orbit  determined  by  the  other. 

Religion  is  prone  to  assume  an  artificial  char- 
acter for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  is 
so  attractive,  and  the  second  that  its  attain- 
ment is  difficult.  Men  only  counterfeit  things 
of  value.  Everything  that  is  admired  is  imi- 
tated. Ermine  and  sable,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  animals  from  which  they  are  taken  are 
well-nigh  extinct,  increase  their  sales  every 
year. 

And  so  it  is  with  religion.  Its  beauty  and  its 
pieciousness  stimulate  imitation.  Just  as  there 
are  people  who  delight  to  bedeck  themselves 
with  plated  gold  and  false  gems,  so  there  are 
those  who  covet  the  reputation  for  spiritual 
riches  which  they  do  not  possess. 

Almsgiving  as  Taught  by  Christ  Marked 
by  Humility  and  Unselfishness 

Verses  1-2 — In  the  passages  selected  for  this 
lesson  the  first  illustration  of  the  real  and  its 
imitation  Jesus  takes  from  the  realm  of  benev- 
olence. The  giving  which  springs  from  the  Spirit 


of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  marked  by 
humility.  Pride  is  repugnant  to  it.  Christian 
giving  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  benefit 
somebody  else.  Worldly  giving  is  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  benefit  one's  self.  Charles 
Lamb  used  to  say  that  the  sweetest  experi- 
ence was  "to  do  good  by  stealth  and  to 
have  it  found  out  by  accident."  His  mean- 
ing was  that  some  people  who  know  the  real 
grace  of  giving  like  to  enjoy  the  distinction 
which  those  know  who  parade  the  imitation. 
That  is  "their  reward."  But  there  is  a  richer 
one  known  to  God's  servants. 

The  supreme  exhibition  of  this  tendency  to 
give  for  the  glory  there  is  in  giving  may  be 
seen  in  the  Indians  of  our  Pacific  coast,  who 
will  save  for  years  and  then  in  one  grand 
"potlatch"  lavish  all  they  have  upon  a  wonder- 
ing and  admiring  crowd.  There  is  a  little  of 
the  Indian  in  some  white  men. 

Verses  3-4 — But  Jesus  says  that  the  approval 
of  one's  own  conscience  is  to  the  child  of  God 
sweeter  than  the  praise  of  men.  The  man  who 
is  a  humbug,  and  knows  he  is,  gets  no  more 
real  happiness  out  of  his  pretended  virtues 
than  does  the  woman  who  wears  imitation 
jewels.  Our  richest  rewards  as  well  as  our 
sharpest  pains  are  those  we  know  alone.  The 
divine  reward  is  a  character  which  even  the 
worldly-minded  love  and  admire. 

True  Communion  iXiith  the  Father  Essentially 
Confidential  and  Humble 

Verse  5 — Our  Lord  next  takes  up  the  matter 
of  prayer.  No  one  can  deny  that  communion 
with  the  Father  of  our  spirits  is  admirable. 
But  any  prayer  which,  while  addressed  to  God, 
is  evidently  intended  to  win  the  praise  of  men 
loses  its  character  as  prayer.  If  men  pray  to 
God  for  the  praise  of  men  there  may  be  foolish 
men  to  reward  them  with  applause.  But  Christ 
does  not.  We  sometimes  hear  travelers  laud 
the  open  and  ostentatious  prayers  of  the 
Mohammedans.  That  is  because  they  have 
never  learned  what  real  prayer  is. 

Verse  6 — Even  public  prayer,  prayer  in 
churck,  must  be  under  conditions  which  im- 
press one  with  a  sense  of  remoteness.  The  man 
who  leads  in  public  prayer  with  one  eye  partly 
open  does  not  understand  that  the  spirit  of 
prayer  demands  the  seclusion  of  the  closet. 
The  pulpit  becomes  a  closet  to  the  man  who 
forgets  his  hearers. 

Verses  7-8 — True  prayer  is  offered  only  by 
those  who  love  and  answered  only  because  God 
loves.  The  suppliant  who  expects  his  prayer 
to  be  heard  because  of  its  form  or  its  fre- 
quency does  not  understand  the  first  fact  of 
prayer.  Love  may  be  persistent  (Rom.  12:12) 
in  prayer,  but  the  prayer  is  answered  only 
when  it  is  indeed  the  voice  of  love,  not  the  cry 
of  insistent  selfishness.  The  child  least  likely 
to  obtain  its  request  is  the  one  who  believes 
in  teasing  father  or  mother  until  they  give  in 
to  obtain  peace  of  mind. 

Self-Denial  Must  Be  Humble  to  Be 
Beneficial  to  Soul 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  our  Lord's 
model  prayer  now,  because  it  is  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  treated  in  a  paragraph,  we 
come  to  the  third  grace,  and  we  are  told  that 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  soul's  good  must 
be  humble  to  be  beneficial. 

Verse  16 — Orientals  always  expressed  joy 
by  a  feast  and  sorrow  by  a  fast.  When  in 
great  mental  distress  we  forget  our  meals,  for 
our  appetite  has  disappeared. 

The  religionists  of  Christ's  day  used  to  dis- 
play the  signs  without  experiencing  the  reality 
of  sorrow  for  sin.  But  the  one  thing  Jesus 
always  insisted  on  was  that  religion  must  be 
real  or  else  it  would  be  hateful.  Its  form  with- 
out its  spirit  was  as  repulsive  as  the  kiss  of 
Judas  offered  to  his  Master  (Matt.  26 :49). 
Fasting  itself  as  a  spiritual  exercise  has  lost 
something  of  its  meaning  with  us,  because  we 
practice  it  rather  for  hygienic  reasons  under 
the  direction  of  our  physicians.  But  the  music 
lover  who  gives  up  a  concert  for  a  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  the  young  person  who  ignores  a  party 
to  sit  up  with  a  sick  friend,  "fasts"  in  a  way 
consistent  with  our  Lord's  instruction  and  se- 
cures his  approval. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  May  26,  1912 

Topic — The  bread  from  heaven.    Ex.  16:11-15  ; 
John  6  :30-34. 

Old  Testament  fact :  Manna.  New  Testa- 
ment interpretation :  Jesus  Christ,  Bread  of 
life.  Manna,  food  for  the  body  in  a  desert 
land,  freely  provided  by  an  unseen  Power. 
Read  John  6  132  to  see  what  Jesus  said  about 
the  source  of  that  wilderness  food.  Jesus 
Christ,  food  for  the  spiritual  life,  of  which 
except  a  man  eat  there  is  no  life  in  him.  Both 
manna  and  Son  of  man  were  in  a  true  sense 
bread  from  heaven.   

The  manna  and  the  quails  sent  by  God  to 
the  nation  of  wanderers  came  at  a  physical 
crisis.  The  Hebrews  were  a  hot-blooded  peo- 
ple. Anger  was  easy  to  them.  Often  they 
made  the  burden  of  Moses  too  heavy  for  him. 
Always  in  straits  he  went  to  God.  Always 
to  the  east  of  the  camp  where  the  tabernacle 
stood  the  glory  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  the 
cloud.  The  lesson  verses  from  Exodus  de- 
scribe one  of  these  times.  Aaron,  as  com- 
manded by  Moses,  had  assembled  the  people. 
He  called  to  the  concourse,  "Look  toward  the 
wilderness."  Looking,  the  people  saw  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  in  the  cloud  as  he  gave  to  Moses 
his  promise  of  food  for  his  children.  This 
divine  provision  of  "bread  from  heaven"  was 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  thousands 
in  the  wilderness.  The  historic  fact  was  never 
forgotten. 

In  the  great  controversy  between  Jesus  and 
the  people  in  Capernaum  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  desert  north  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  the  people  appealed  to  this  old 
fact.  It  was  as  though  they  said,  "Moses 
proved  his  right  to  lead  and  teach  and  rule. 
When  our  fathers  were  starving  in  the  wil- 
derness he  gave  them  manna  to  eat.  That 
was  sufficient  sign.  Now,  what  sign  do  you 
give  to  prove  your  right?" 

The  an'iwer  of  Jesus  was  as  worthy  of  being 
historic  as  the  fact  the  opposing  Jc-ws  had  re- 
cited :  "Bread  from  heaven  it  was,  but  Moses 
did  not  give  it.     God  always  gives  the  true 


bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven.  God  is 
giving  it  still,  and  the  bread  he  gives  will  give 
life  to  the  world.  I  am  that  bread  of  life. 
I  am  my  own  sign."   

These  two  Scripture  lessons,  one  .''rom 
Exodus,  one  from  John,  must  be  kept  together 
in  our  meditation.  Manna  was  the  type;  Jesus 
was  the  imprint.  The  verses  from  Exodus 
are   full   of  suggestions. 

The  Hebrews  had  come  to  a  hard  time.  But 
Israel's  hard  time  was  occasioned  by  physi- 
cal need  alone.  When  misery  is  caused  by 
spiritual  lack,  when  there  is  nothing  on  which 
the  soul  may  feed,  the  case  is  harder.  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  was  suffering  from  that 
hunger.  In  this  thought  Exodus  and  John 
blend.   

God  knows  all  about  .the  hard  times.  He 
never  leads  men  or  nations  into  narrowness  and 
distress  save  for  his  own  wise  reasons,  and 
usually  we  come  to  see  after  a  while  why 
and  how  they  were  best  for  us.  But  be  sure 
if  we  allow  sin  to  lead  us  into  hard  times,  God 
is  not  in  that. 

To  complain  about  our  lot  is  as  natural  as 
breathing.  If  we  really,  all  through  and  through, 
believed  God  we  would  murmur  none.  We 
v.'ould  trust  and  look  for  his  light  in  the  cloud. 
If  we  really  believed  Jesus  we  would  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  make  his  life  and  love 
and  grace  our  support. 

God's  forbearance  with  those  Israelites  was 
very  great.  He  bore  not  only  with  the  people 
in  the  desert  but  with  all  their  children  for 
fourteen  hundred  years.  Yes,  and  when  they 
refused  the  "bread  of  life"  which  Jesus  said 
he  was,  he  still  bore.  And  still  he  bears 
with  us. 

He  knew  all  their  wants.  He  watched  to 
supply  them.  He  knows  all  our  wants.  Them 
too  he  is  ready  to  meet  and  satisfy.  His  watch- 
fulness never  ends.   

God  is  able  to  feed  any  hungry  soul  with  the 
bread    of    life    as    he    fed    with    manna  the 


Hebrew  wanderer,  desert  bound.  Each  such 
hungry  grumbler  bound  for  the  promised  land 
had  to  meet  God's  conditions.  So  must  we. 
Not  a  soul  of  us  can  feed  on  Christ  except 
through  faith  and  love  and  trust. 

No  Hebrew  could  eat  manna  in  the  desert 
one  day  and,  because  it  was  divinely  given  food, 
think  it  would  last  forever.  He  had  to  gather 
food  fresh  every  day.  So  we  must  live  on 
Christ,  feeding  every  day.  Prayer  every  day. 
New  draughts  of  love  every  day. 

The  manna  spoiled  when  men  tried  to  keep 
it  beyond  God's  announced  time  for  it  to  last. 
But  Jesus  Christ  never  spoils,  never  disap- 
points.   

In  what  I  have  said  thus  far  Exodus  and  John 
have  been  allowed  to  interact  on  each  other. 
Now  look  at  John  6:30-34  alone. 

The  Capernaum  Jews  asked  for  a  sign.  The 
sign  Christ  gave  them  was  himself  and  was 
worded  in  his  message,  the  greatest  that  the 
world  ever  heard.  It  continues  through  the 
chapter. 

The  men  of  his  time  were  too  blind  to  see 
the  sign  he  gave  them.  Are  we  ?  Think  of  the 
men  of  his  day.  He  had  just  fed  five  thou- 
sand people  with  real  bread,  and  for  that  act 
they  cried  their  applause.  A  man  who  could 
make  bread  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted  out  of 
five  barley  loaves  just  suited  them,  but  they 
had  no  use  at  all  for  a  carpenter  who  said  he 
was  the  "bread  of  life"  and  could  feed  their 
souls.   

How  like  the  Capernaum  men  is  our  own  gen- 
eration. We  accept  the  story  of  the  historic 
manna  without  a  doubt  for  the  most  part.  But 
the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  manna 
which  Jesus  gave  we  reject,  and  ask,  How  ran 
a  Jewish  boy,  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  be 
the  Son  of  God  ? 

Let  us  away  with  doubts  and  fears  and 
speculations.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  living 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  of  which  if 
a  man  eat  he  shall  never  die. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


June  2,  1912 

THE  DEPENDABLES 
Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    VI.  Fidelity. 
Rev.  2:1-10. 

A  "count  on  me"  list  was  one  of  the  unique 
treasures  of  the  Men  and  Religion  headquarters. 
Hundreds  of  laymen  enrolled  themselves  in 
this  secret  service  of  dependables ;  picked  men 
who  could  be  counted  faithful  in  any  service. 
It  does  not  take  a  legion  of  this  sort  of 
men  to  work  wonders — a  few  faithful  are  worth 
a  multitude  of  the  uncertain.  God  has  always 
seemed  to  prefer  a  Gideon's  band  to  a  care- 
less crowd.  — 

Whoever  has  learned  well  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  sheer  fidelity  has  made  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  a  great  work  in  the 
world.  — 

All  other  virtues  are  perfected  by  fidelity. 

Of  the  handful  of  his  intimates  Jesus  had 
none  to  stand  true  in  his  hour  of  crisis.  John 
did  make  his  way  to  the  cross,  and  he  was  not 
far  away  at  the  hour  of  arrest.  This  measure 
of  fidelity  and  friendship  was  rewarded  by 
the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven  to  the 
prisoner  of  Patmos.  — 

The  assumption  of  this  topic,  that  fidelity  is 
an  exclusively  Christian  virtue,  is,  of  course, 
not  true.  There  are  heroes  of  faithfulness  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  unnumbered  others  in 
the  unwritten  history  of  humanity  which  is  as 
old  as  the  race.    Every  nation  and  people  has 


had  shining  instances  of  loyalty  and  trust- 
worthiness. None  the  less  the  seal  of  Christ's 
approval  has  been  placed  on  all  the  essential 
virtues ;  and  whoso  is  faithful,  in  little  or  in 
much,  may  know  that  he  is  obeying  the  will 
of  Christ  and  honoring  the  Redeemer  who  was 
faithful  unto  death.   

Little  loyalties  lead  to  a  large  life. 

At  Hampden  court  there  is  a  famous  laby- 
rinth, but,  as  is  the  case  in  all  labyrinths, 
there  is  a  simple  clew  that  leads  the  bewildered 
person  out.  Life  is  a  labyrinth  to  most  of  us, 
but  the  key  to  it  is  fidelity.  Just  to  be  true  to 
every  task,  every  obligation,  every  allegiance, 
is  to  follow  the  shortest  road  out  of  perplexity. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  best  way  to 
get  out  of  an  uncongenial  position  is  to  be 
conspicuously  effective  in  it.  They  who  are 
faithful  in  a  few  things  are  made  stewards  over 
many  things. 

Ask  a  discouraged  pastor  what  quality  he 
most  desires  in  the  members  of  his  church 
and  he  will  quickly  declare  that  it  is  not  ex- 
ceptional ability — the  briUiant  person  is  often 
a  sore  trial  to  the  rest  of  us — but  fidelity. 
Given  a  handful  of  helpers  who  can  be  counted 
on,  in  bad  weather  as  in  fair,  for  tasks  hum- 
drum as  for  posts  conspicuous,  and  he  will  un- 
dertake to  make  his  church  a  power  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  best  of  all  qualities  in  a 
church  member — -the  one  which  makes  real 
"pillars" — is  possible  to  even  the  humblest  per- 
son. No  exceptional  traits  of  mind  or  of 
social    grace    or    of    spiritual    experience  are 


needed  to  make  a  Christian  faithful.  A  deep 
sense  of  loyalty  to  Christ  and  of  the  supreme 
need  of  fidelity  is  all  the  equipment  required. 

Blessings  Discount  Disappointments 

Count  your  blessings.  Do  not  forget  the  mul- 
titude of  your  benefits  in  the  recollection  of 
the  few  disappointments  and  discomforts  you 
have  had.  Let  the  many  joyous  remembrances, 
suggests  J.  R.  Miller,  blot  out  the  marks  of 
the  lines  that  stand  black  in  the  record.  Even 
your  sorrows  are  seed  plots  of  blessing. 

When  you  get  to  heaven  and  look  back  you 
will  see  that  the  days  which  now  appear  draped 
in  mourning  have  been  your  best  days — the 
fullest  of  good.  When  the  plow  has  cut  deep- 
est, tearing  up  your  garden  of  happiness  and 
destroying  the  flowers  of  gladness,  you  will 
find  loveliness  a  thousand  times  more  won- 
derful. 

God  never  destroys — he  only  and  always  ful- 
fills. Out  of  sadness  he  brings  light.  Out  of 
pain  he  bring  health.  Out  of  disappointment  he 
brings  appointments  of  good.  Every  year  is 
a  harvest  growing  out  of  past  years,  each  one 
better  than  the  one  left  behind. 

"Why  do  we  worry  about  the  nest? 
We  only  stay  for  a  day. 
Or  a  month,  or  a  year,  at  the  Lord's  behest, 
In  this  habitat  of  clay. 

"Why  do  we  worry  about  the  road, 
With  its  hill  or  deep  ravine? 
In  a  dismal  path  or  a  heavy  load 
We  are  helped  by  hands  unseen." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Demand  for  Christian  Literature  in  India 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  publication 
work  of  the  Punjab  mission,  with  headquarters 
at  Ludhiana,  reveals  India's  urgent  need  for  a 
new  Christian  literature  and  shows  the  prog- 
ress which  is  being  made  in  the  effort  to  meet 
that  need.  The  moral  and  religious  changes 
which  have  taken  place  render  the  literature 
formerly  published  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  the  educated  classes.  Besides,  much 
of  it  is  useless  even  among  the  ordinary  read- 
ers of  vernacular  books,  because  the  vernacular 
papers,  which  now  flood  the  country,  are  busy 
telling  their  readers  of  the  things  exploited 
in  the  English  press.  Therefore  the  work  of 
creating  and  publishing  a  Christian  literature 
for  evangelistic  and  church  work  in  India  has 
never  assumed  such  proportions  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

With  the  aid  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
the  publishing  committee  has  been  enabled  to 
accomplish  a  vast  work.  Last  year  thousands 
of  leaflets  were  printed  for  free  distribution, 
a  catechism,  "Questions  on  Matthew's  Gospel," 
another  booklet  especially  for  use  among  the 
women  and  textbooks  for  the  use  of  theological 
students  and  Indian  evangelists  were  published, 
including  a  revised  edition  of  Moffatt's  "Brief 
History  of  the  Church."  The  Christian  Litera- 
ture Society  also  has  conducted  a  similar  work, 
issuing  tractates  on  Islam,  stories  suitable  for 
young  people,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
tracts  against  Arya  claims,  a  reform  series  of 
booklets  in  Urdu  to  meet  present  conditions  in 
the  progressive  movements  in  India,  etc.  The 
publication  which  exercises  the  widest  influence 
of  all  is  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  Nur-Afshan, 
whose  editor  reads  the  exchanges  in  both 
English  and  the  vernacular  and  keeps  abreast 
of  all  the  religious  questions  of  the  day,  and 
which  is  a  medium  of  approach  to  non-Chris- 
tians all  over  India.  Through  the  announce- 
ments in  this  paper  orders  have  been  received 
from  the  Fiji  islands.  West  Indies,  British 
Guiana  and  the  Sudan. 

Rev.  Edwin  Greaves  of  Benares  writes :  "As 
regards  India,  few  matters  can  be  more  vital 
than  this  one  of  Christian  literature.  Educa- 
tion has  made  great  progress,  the  reading  public 
is  growing  year  by  year,  and  non-Christian  and 
even  anti-Christian  books  in  English  and  the 
vernaculars  are  published  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  no  more  pressing  need  at  the  present 
time  than  the  production  and  dissemination  of 
good  Christian  literature  of  every  kind.  Never 
has  the  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
literature  been  so  great  as  now ;  no  depart- 
ment of  missionary  activity  offers  a  wider 
field,  or  possibilities  of  such  extensive  work  at 
so  small  an  expenditure." 

Urgent  Call  from  Persia's  Capital 

The  Iran  Bethel  School  of  Teheran,  in 
which  over  800  girls  have  been  taught  since 
its  small  beginning  in  1875,  and  which  is  now 
the  best  girls'  school  in  eastern  Persia,  is  in 
perplexing  difficulties  through  want  of  a  teacher, 
the  senior  member  of  the  faculty  being  on 
furlough  and  her  first  associate  having  re- 
signed, leaving  but  two  missionary  teachers 
(one  of  whom  must  still  give  most  of  her 
strength  to  the  study  of  the  languages)  in 
charge  of  more  than  200  Moslem,  Armenian  and 
Jewish  pupils.  Dr.  Esselstyn's  transfer  to 
Meshed  leaves  upon  them,  moreover,  all  the 
business  of  the  school.  Miss  Allen  writes : 
"We  are  very  anxious  to  have  someone  sent 
out  this  fall.  Besides  our  urgent  need  there  is 
everything  else  to  recommend  our  school  to  one 
who  wishes  to  take  up  educational  work.  We 
have  a  well  graded  school  of  bright,  attractive 
girls.  The  classes  of  high  school  grade  are 
taught  in  English,  so  that  a  newcomer  can  take 
up  her  work  without  delay." 

Thousands  of  Chinese  Homeless 

Late  -word  from  Rev.  Stewart  Kunkle  of 
Lienchou  reports  open  mutiny  and  revolt  after 
long  insubordination  of  the  soldiers  and  law- 
lessness of  the  countryside.  The  commanding 
position  of  the  mission  buildings  created  a 
difficult  situation.  Many  women  and  children 
fled  to  them  for  refuge.  Some  of  the  mission 
property  was  occupied  by  the  rebels,  who  had 
concentrated  their  forces  on  either  side  and  to 


the  rear,  while  in  front  and  across  the  river 
were  the  government  troops.  In  the  final  con- 
flict the  near-by  villages  were  captured  and 
burned,  but  the  people  and  property  of  the  mis- 
sion escaped  all  injury.  Fifteen  villages  in 
all  were  looted  and  destroyed  and  thousands 
left  homeless  and  quite  without  resources. 
With  the  time  for  planting  rice  almost  gone 
and  the  land  unplowed,  the  distress  of  the  peo- 
ple is  pitiful  to  see.  Mr.  Kunkle  writes :  "I 
feel  sure  the  board  and  mission  will  approve 
of  my  opening  their  buildings  to  the  needy. 
Over  200  are  being  sheltered  and  fed.  Others 
have  been  given  rice  and  bedding.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  no  regular  mission  funds 
are  available  for  this  work  and  that  no  appeal 
will  be  made  for  special  gifts." 

Dr.  Washington  to  Visit  South  Africa 

One  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
recent  international  conference  on  the  negro 
held  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  was  cooperation  among 
colored  missionary  societies  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  has  been  asked  to  go 
to  South  Africa  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  negro  mis- 
sionaries are  working,  since  those  sent  out  by 
the  churches  in  the  South  are  not  at  present 
welcomed  by  the  white  population  of  the  dark 
continent.   

China's  Bible  Training  School  a  Fact 

The  Nanking  Bible  Training  School,  the  out- 
growth of  the  movement  inaugurated  at  the 
summer  conferences  held  in  19 10  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  W.  W.  White  of  New  York 
City,  opened  in  the  fall  of  191 1  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
which  have  been  loaned  for  this  purpose  for 
two  and  one-half  years.  A  new  dormitory, 
with  classrooms,  is  under  erection  and  will 
bt  ready  for  use  after  the  summer.  The  in- 
terdenominational character  of  the  institution 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  this 
dormitory  came  through  the  Foreign  Christian 
mission,  while  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission 
is  a  ready  investor  and  the  board  of  managers 
consists  of  Chinese  and  foreign  representatives 
of  these  two  societies  and  of  the  American 
Presbyterians,  North  and  South,  together  with 
seven  managers  at  large  chosen  from  various 
communions.  Two  courses  are  provided,  an 
advanced  course  for  college  graduates  and  men 
of  similar  qualifications,  and  the  training  course 
for  those  of  more  limited  education  who  feel 
the  call  to  Christian  service,  including  care- 
ful training  in  direct  Bible  study  and  practical 
Christian  work.  When  Nanking  became  the 
seat  of  war  it  was  necessary  to  disband  the 
school  temporarily.  Some  of  the  teachers  and 
students  passed  through  thrilling  experiences 
and  several  of  the  students  later  joined  the 
army,  others  being  sent  to  the  front  as  preach- 
ers to  the  soldiers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  commission  organized  in  Shanghai, 
whose  secretary  was  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
The  men's  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of 
forty-four  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that  im- 
proved conditions  will  make  possible  the  pro- 
posed woman's  school  in  the  near  future. 

Tract  Society  Aids  Many  Missions 

The  foreign  cash  appropriations  recently 
made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  for  the 
spread  of  Christian  literature  cover  a  wide  field, 
totaling  more  than  $5,000  and  being  designated 
for  thirty-nine  different  mission  stations.  Four 
Presbyterian  stations  are  included — the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  mission  press  in  Urumia, 
Persia ;  the  Presbyterian  mission  press  at 
Chieng  Mai,  Laos ;  the  Presbyterian  mission 
at  Ludhiana,  India,  and  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion press  at  Canton,  China.  One  appropria- 
tion was  made  to  the  Italian  Evangelical  Pub- 
lication Society  of  Florence  and  another  to 
the  Methodist  mission  at  Rome,  Italy,  for  the 
maintenance  of  L'Evangelista,  an  evangelical 
periodical  which  stands  for  a  pure  gospel ; 
seven  strategic  points  in  China  were  remem- 
bered and  a  dozen  different  points  in  India. 
Tract  societies  in  Japan,  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines received  substantial  help,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled 
"Bible  Stories"  in  the  Kusaian  language,  spoken 
on  one  of  the  Caroline  islands.    This  makes 


a  total  of  175  languages,  dialects  or  characters 
in  which  the  American  Tract  Society  has  helped 
to  print  the  gospel,  while  the  number  of  pub- 
lications issued  in  these  different  languages 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  copies. 

Bangkok  Institute  Attracts  Siamese 

The  socials  at  the  Boon  Itt  Memorial  Insti- 
tute are  well  attended  by  Europeans  and  Siam- 
ese, and  always  much  enjoyed.  There  is  a 
noticeable  freedom  and  informality  about  the 
rooms  of  the  institute.  When  the  weather  is 
fine  the  attendance  is  about  sixty,  which  drops 
to  twenty-five  on  rainy  days.  A  large  number 
of  boys  from  neighboring  schools  attend  these 
socials,  often  coming  early  to  take  advantage 
of  the  privileges  of  the  reading  room.  The 
tennis  and  croquet  courts  are  in  complete  order, 
and  the  compound  is  well  drained,  so  that  games 
can  be  played  during  the  rainy  season  im- 
mediately after  a  shower.  The  latest  addition 
in  the  way  of  amusements  is  an  air-gun  target 
practice.  In  the  boys'  Christian  high  school 
the  additional  equipment  of  a  microscope  and 
a  small  supply  of  physical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus has  been  an  important  gain. 

Motley  Array  Labeled  "Girls'  School" 

The  household  at  the  girls'  dormitory  in 
Elat,  West  Africa,  includes  fifty  girls  (?),  fully 
two-thirds  of  them  married  and  more  than  half 
runaways,  a  grandmother  with  her  daughter 
and  two  grandchildren,  and  three  mothers  with 
babes  in  arms.  But  the  grandmother,  who  is 
only  35  years  of  age,  has  made  good  progress 
in  the  school  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
best  women  in  the  house.  It  sometimes  takes 
a  good  deal  of  talking  to  stave  off  the  husbands 
who  come  in  search  of  their  runaway  wives, 
but  not  one  has  been  given  up,  and  these  same 
husbands  have  come  to  be  the  best  friends  of 
the  missionaries.  Such  a  group  might  seem 
like  very  doubtful  material,  but  during  the 
first  term  thirteen  of  the  girls  accepted  Christ. 
Most  of  the  others  were  Christians  when  they 
came  to  the  school,  and  the  change  by  the  end 
of  the  term  was  most  marked.  Though  there 
has  been  no  less  dancing  and  hilarity  in  the 
compound,  there  has  been  a  frankness  and  a 
manifest  desire  for  improvement  which  is  most 
encouraging  for  the  future. 

Who  Will  Furnish  a  Magic  Lantern? 

A  request  comes  from  Gwalior,  India,  a  na- 
tive state,  in  which  Dr.  Henry  Forman  is  the 
only  missionary,  for  a  cheap  magic  lantern 
(to  be  used  with  kerosene)  which  can  be  used 
in  the  outstations  in  turn,  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  Scripture  slides,  especially  those  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  only  condition  is  that 
the  pictures  be  good — that  none  of  them  rep- 
resent the  face  of  Christ  as  unattractive  or  lack- 
ing in  nobility.  The  Presbyterian  opportunity 
in  this  native  state  is  large,  since  the  maharajah 
and  the  British  resident  are  not  prepared  to 
welcome  any  other  missionaries.  Will  anyone 
who  can  furnish  a  second-hand  outfit  of  the 
kind  suggested,  in  good  order  and  with  the 
sort  of  slides  desired,  kindly  communicate  at 
once  with  Robert  E.  Speer,  156  5th  avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— The  conference  lately  held  with  synodical 
and  presbyterial  officers,  including  delegates 
from  the  Westminster  guild,  was  as  far  from 
dry  as  was  the  weather  that  day.  Like  the 
Allahabad  College  students  who  went  camping 
without  tents,  the  delegates'  "spirits  were  not 
dampened,  although  their  clothes  were."  Eight 
states  at  least  were  represented,  and  as  many 
mission  fields,  by  those  in  attendance.  Each 
hour  was  full  of  practical  help.  One  day 
with  such  tested  leaders  as  came  from  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  lightens  problems  and 
renews  courage. 

— A  letter  from  Dr.  Mary  Niles  of  Canton 
showed  how  dialects  partition  China.  While 
in  Shanghai  seeing  a  book  through  the  press 
she  attended  church  and  thought  the  preacher 
was  giving  an  Easter  sermon,  but  learned  that 
he  was  pleading  for  the  famine-stricken. 
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The  Splendid  Presbyterian  School  for  Girls  at  St.  Louis 


FIVE  MILES  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  high  plateau,  sentinel 
over  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  spot  at  once  beautiful  and 
healthful,  stands  Forest  Park  University.  It  is  a  school  well 
known  to  Presbyterians  as  distinctively  conserving  that  heritage 
of  truth  and  spiritual  ideals  which  we  as  a  nation  have  inherited 
from  godly  ancestors. 

American  parenthood  is  just  as  much  debtor  to  its  posterity  as 
to  its  ancestry.  As  Christian  men  and  women  we  are  bound  to 
transmit  that  which  we  have  received.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to 
imagine  that  our  children  will  cherish  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
our  forefathers,  unless  we  hold  them  strenuously  and  teach  them 
faithfully. 

In  our  twentieth  century  plan  of  living  educators  have  become, 
in  a  large  measure,  guardians  of  the  nation.  America,  through  her 
national  public  school  system  and  thousands  of  private  schools  and 

colleges,  makes  her  educational  in- 
stitutions the  administrators  of 
her  children. 

History  was  in  the  making  in 
1861,  and  coincident  with  the  stir- 
ring events  surrounding  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  quiet 
but  determined  little  woman  in  St. 
Louis  county,  Missouri,  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  has  become 
one  of  the  national  centers  of 
higher  education  for  women. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war 
Miss    Anna    Sneed    founded  in 
Kirkwood  (now  a  suburb  of  St. 
Louis)  a  school  for  girls.  Three 
President   Cairns  y^^^g  j^^^j.         ^^st  building  was 

erected  and  in  1868  Kirkwood  Seminary  was  incorporated  under 
a  liberal  charter.  The  quarter-centennial  was  celebrated  in  1886 
and  five  years  later  the  enlarged  successor  of  the  original  seminary, 
guided  by  the  same  master  intellect  and  loving  heart  that  thirty 
years  before  had  received  the  first  pupil  into  the  Kirkwood  school, 
completed  and  occupied  on  May  7,  1891,  the  first  building  of  the 
present  university  equipment. 

Commencing  with  little  capital  but  her  own  native  talents  and 
indomitable  courage  President  Cairns  by  self-sacrifice  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  an  ideal  weathered  the  storm  of  disappointment 
and  financial  stress.  A  debt  of  $50,000,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  school,  was  overcome.  Today  there  stand  within  ten 
acres  of  land  four  good  buildings,  not  including  servants'  cottage 
and  a  barn — a  plant  worth  $200,000,  with  not  a  dollar  of  debt  upon 
it,  and  with  a  good  name  that  stretches  from  coast  to  coast.  One 
of  the  finest  colleges,  exclusively  for  women,  in  the  Central  West 
and  Southwest.  Here  the  full  college  course  can  be  obtained  with 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  granted  under  requirements  similar 
to  those  of  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith  and  Vassar.  Such  in 
brief  is  the  remarkable  attainment  of  Anna  Sneed  Cairns. 

President  Cairns  enters  sympathetically,  yet  with  wisdom,  into  the 
problems  of  girlhood  and  young  womanhood.  In  the  experiences 
of  an  accomplished  success  she  has  not  lost  remembrance  of  the 


Broad,  Sweeping  Avenue 


struggles  of  earlier  years.  With  a  rare  insight  into  human  nature 
and  a  clear  reading  of  character  she  commands  the  confidence  of 
her  girls. 

The  charter  of  the  university  granted  by  the  state  of  Missouri 
was  drawn  by  such  men  as  George  E.  Martin,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  Dr. 

Rhodes,  J.  H. 
George,  Ph.  D. 
(now  president 
of  Drury  Col- 
lege) ;  Melvin  L. 
Gray,  Bishop  D. 
S.  Tuttle,  etc., 
"to  give  a  com- 
plete liberal  edu- 
cation in  the 
classics,  mathe- 
matics, sciences, 

belles  lettres,  psychology  and  ethics,  whose  curriculum  shall  equal 
any  college  for  either  sex."  It  also  provided  that  "the  principles 
of  Protestant  evangelical  Christianity  shall  be  the  fundamental  rules 
and  principles  on  which  said  university  shall  constantly  be  conducted, 
and  the  Bible  shall  be  a  daily  textbook." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  educational  congress  in  St.  Louis 
on  behalf  of  Christian  education  the  writer  visited  Forest  Park 
University,  and  during  the  visit  asked  President  Cairns  what  place 
the  Bible  occupied  in  the  university.  Her  reply  was  so  indicative 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution  that  it  is  quoted 
verbatim.  Reminding  me  that  Milton  thus  began  his  tractate  on 
education,  "The  great  end  of  education  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,"  President  Cairns  said: 

"Any  scheme  of  education  that  does  not  recognize  that  we  are 
imperfect  beings,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  is  on  the  wrong 
basis.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  can  make  an  absolute 
change  in  character.  To  form  noble  character  has  been  the  aim  of 
my  life,  and  when  I  know  that  there  is  one  character  in  the  world 
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Laying  of  Comer  Stone  of  Cairns  Hall ;  President  Cairns  and  Other 
Leading  Educators  and  Prominent  Ministers 

that  transcends  every  other  and  there  is  only  one  book  in  the  world 
that  gives  us  the  life  of  this  wondrous  character,  shall  I  shut  that 
book  away  and  ignore  that  life  which  I  hope  to  have  my  girls 
pattern  after?    No.    We  mean  business  in  this  school.    The  Bible 
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Forest  Park  University  Greeting  President  Roosevelt  on  One  of  His  Visits  to  St.  Louis 
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is  taught  and  is  compulsory.  We  place  before  the  minds  of  our 
girls  the  highest  standard  of  human  excellence  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  believing  that  looking  upon  that  matchless  being  they  shall 
be  changed  into  the  same  image." 

Continuing,  President  Cairns  said:  "Sixty  years  ago  the  Bible 
was  shut  out  from  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis.  Five  generations 
of  young  men  and  young  women  have  passed  through  her  public 
schools  without  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  all  pure  character — 
that  wonderful  sermon  on  the  mount — the  essence  of  service  to 
mankind,  self-sacrifice,  kindness  to  one's  enemies  and  the  founda- 
tion rock  of  political  economy  and  sociology.  With  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  prayer  out  of  the  public 
school  can  we  wonder  at  graft  and  political 
corruption?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  society 
is  corrupted,  family  ties  broken,  when  the 
voice  of  the  one  only  lawgiver,  who 
Ki  reared  an  adamantine  wall  around  the 

family  and  the  home,  is  never  heard 
in  the  public  schools?" 

The  niain  building  of  the  univer- 
sity, 187  feet  long,  faces  a  lawn  slop- 
ing to  and  merging  into  that  beauty 
spot  of  St.  Louis — Forest  park. 

For  beauty  this  park  is  not  ex- 
celled anywhere.  In  area,  with  its 
1,370  acres,  it  is  the  second  largest 
in  America,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Fairmount  park  of  Philadelphia. 
Originally  a  virgin  forest,  with 
hills  and  valleys,  the  landscape  artist  has  added  to  nature's  work. 
Students  at  Forest  Park  University  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
wealth  of  natural  woodlands,  hills  and  ravines,  fine  trees,  winding 
drives  and  paths.  Here  and  there  glints  the  blue  of  several  lakes, 
dimpling  in  the  breeze.  Shady  nooks,  sloping  lawns  and  a  winding 
stream  crossed  by  rustic  bridges  make  an  ideal  addition  to  the  ten 
acres  owned  by  the  university  and  offer  splendid  opportunities 
for  recreation,  nature  study  or  quiet  meditation. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  of  the  university,  which  is 
of  stone,  are  the  family  rooms — the  reception  hall  and  grand  stair- 
case (a  glimpse  of  which  is  shown),  the  large  drawing  room,  dining 
room  and  library.  On  the  second  story  are  the  rooms  of  the  pupils, 
cheerful  and  airy,  with  large  windows  commanding  beautiful  views. 
Only  two  pupils  occupy  each  room.  To  the  east  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  Cairns  hall,  with  twenty-seven  rooms  and  an  art  studio.  The 
second  story  of  the  gymnasium  building  contains  fourteen  rooms. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  bedrooms  are  only  one  flight  above  the 
parlor  floor,  thus  insuring  both  safety  and  health.  West  of  the 
gymnasium  is  the  college  annex,  a  concrete  building  two  stories 
in  height,  containing  the  college  laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and  with 
bedrooms  for  college  women  on  the  second  floor.  Unlike  the 
bedrooms  in  the  other  buildings,  these  are  single,  providing  for  the 
college  students  the  ability  to  study  alone. 

A  firm  believer  in  a  straight,  strong  and  graceful  physical  form. 
President  Cairns  makes  physical  culture  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
cellencies of  the  university.  The  gymnasium,  which  is  86  by  36  feet 
in  dimension,  is  finished  in  hard  pine,  fitted  with  ladders,  quartet 
circles,  chest  weights,  basket  ball,  traveling  rings,  Indian  clubs,  dumb 
bells,  wands  and  the  wooden  guns  for  the  military  drill. 


A  sound  body  is  valued  only  a  little  less  than  a  sound  mind.  The 
faculty  as  a  unit  recognizes  the  all-important  fact  that  clear 
mental  perception  and  moral  development  must  be  reenforced 
by  a  strong,  well  developed,  properly  balanced,  physical  being. 
Personal  consideration  is  given  to  each  student.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  breathing.  Athletics  and  games  that  develop 
a  quickness  of  thought  and  self-control  are  always  encouraged. 
"To  be  straight,  strong  and  graceful,  fitted  for  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  true  womanhood  in  the  home,  the  church  and  the  state  is 
the  ideal,"  said  President  Cairns,  "that  we  place  before  our  girls." 

Special  attention  is  paid  by  the  university  to  the  question  of  tem- 
perance. For  a  period  of  two  weeks  every  winter  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  alcohol  in  its  physiological  relation  to  the  human  body. 
This  teaching  of  facts  concerning  alcohol  and  its  relation  to  the 
brain,  stomach,  heart,  liver  and  every  vital  organ  of  the  human 
body  should  commend  itself  to  all  parents. 

President  Cairns  is  ably  supported  by  a  faculty  which  shares  her 
ideals.  All  college  preparatory  work  is  done  under  Wellesley 
graduates.  Teachers  at  Forest  Park  often  sacrifice  their  own 
recreation  time  to  assist  delinquent  students.  It  is  a  rigid  rule  of 
the  university  that  poor  students  must  "keep  on  keeping  on."  If  a 
girl  has  never  learned  to  study  she  is  taught  to  do  so.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  "keeping  in"  is  followed.  If  a  girl  turns  study 
time  into  play  time,  she  in  turn  has  to  convert  play  time  into 
study  time.  By  wise  enforcement  of  this  rule  many  a  trifling  girl 
has  been  changed  into  a  thorough  student.  Under  this  policy  many 
a  girl  has  discovered  that  she  has  more  mind  than  she  gave  herself 
credit  for;  that  she  can  learn  if  she  will;  and  thus  a  poor  student 
has  often  found  the  secret  of  real  progress.  "I  believe,"  said 
President  Cairns,  "it  is  better  to  make  a  girl  learn  the  study  she 
pretends  to  learn 
in  her  grade, 
than  to  have  her 
slip  through  and, 
knowing  nothing 
at  the  end,  have 
to  go  over  these 
same  studies  an- 
other  year. 
Surely  a  school 
that  says,  'Your 
progress  shall  be 
real,'  and  re- 
quires daily 
study,  is  better 
than   one  that 

simply  turns  the  girl  back  into  the  grade  below  and  makes  her  track 
over  the  dismal  waste  of  incompetency  again." 

The  standard  of  Forest  Park  University  is  the  standard  of  the 
eastern  college.  A  degree  from  Forest  Park  University  means 
something.  It  is  not  lightly  given.  While  discussing  this  question 
of  standards.  President  Cairns  reverted  to  what  is  evidently  the 
underpinning  of  all  her  work,  whether  it  be  literary,  academic, 
physical  or  music  culture.  "Why,"  said  she,  "have  we  no  poets 
in  this  twentieth  century?  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Bryant  and  Mrs. 
Browning  were  singing  their  lofty  strains.  Bums,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  had  the  Bible  grained  into  their  very  souls,  and  they  will  live 
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and  keep  the  English  language  alive  down  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 
Our  fathers  shed  their  blood  for  the  Bible,  and  the  book  of  books 
is  wrought  imperishably  into  the  minds  of  those  great  sovereigns 
of  literature.  But  now  that  science  and  materialism  have  stolen  our 
Bibles,  put  your  finger,  if  you  can,  on  a  poet  singing  a  lofty  strain 
that  will  be  heard  half  a  century  from  now.  No  wonder  that  when 
the  Bible  was  given  to  England  by 
Wycliffe,  Chaucer  began  to  sing;  and 
when  it  was  regiven  to  England  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  sealed  by  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  Bloody  Mary's  time,  that 
Shakespeare  wrote ;  and  when  Cromwell 
and  his  Roundheads  cast  ofif  the  shackles 
of  Charles  I.,  that  Milton  was  able  to  try 
'things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse.' 
No,  when  the  school  has  taken  the 
Bible  from  our  children  it  has  taken  away 
from  them  inspiration  to  the  highest 
thought  and  the  deepest  depths  of  feeling." 

A  great  excellence  of  the  university  is 
the  College  of  Music,  which  gives  a  thor- 
ough technical,  normal  and  scientific 
teaching  of  music.  Its  director,  Ernest 
R.  Kroeger,  a  composer  of  international 
reputation,  supported  by  such  distin- 
guished artists  as  Charles  Galloway,  Mme.  Christine  Nordstrom- 
Carter,  Mrs.  Lulu  Kunkel-Burg,  Walter  StockhofY  and  Harrison 
Williams,  has  enabled  this  college  of  music  to  achieve  a  reputation 
of  excellence  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  institution  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  equaled  only  by  the  conservatories  of  New  York 
and  Boston. 

This  department  of  the  university  offers  unusual  advantages  in  its 
home  life  for  young  ladies  desiring  the  study  of  music  alone.  The 
university  gives  them  companionship  with  young  women  of  their 
own  age,  of  fine  musical  taste,  who  are  earnestly  pursuing  the  same 
grades  as  themselves,  and  thus  a  delightful  social  life  is  had  in  a  dis- 
tinctly musical  atmosphere. 

The  numerous  and  varied  advantages  of  a  conservatory  over 
private  instruction  are  secured  by  the  student  at  Forest  Park  Uni- 
versity.    Narrowness  and  one-sidedness  of  culture  are  guarded 
against  in  the  broadening  and  inspiring  iniluence 
of  a  so  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  progressive 
conservatory.     An   added   charm   to   the  "home 


One  of  Many  Delight- 
ful Winding  Walks 


life"  of  the  university  is  the  daily  family  hour,  when  the  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty  gather  in  the  library  for  a  social  period. 
Selected  readings,  musical  compositions,  etc.,  rendered  by  each 
student  in  her  turn  in  a  natural  way,  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
confidence,  and  with  ease  and  grace  to  render  with  absolute  accuracy 
before  an  audience  the  various  numbers  of  her  repertoire.  This 
daily  rehearsal  is  greatly  enjoyed  and  becomes  of  genuine  value  to 
each  student. 

President  Cairns  said  that  she  had  been  accused  of  having 
idiosyncrasies  and  of  believing  in  the  devil.  She  laughingly,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  firmness,  said :  "I  prefer  to  label  them  convictions. 
I  have  an  un- 
swerving belief 
in  God,  the 
Father;  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  only 
Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  our 
Comforter  and 
Help.  I  re- 
nounced the 
devil  and  all  his 
works  a  half 
century  ago,  but 
while  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have 
nothing   to  do 


A  Handsome  Parlor 


with  him  but  fight  him,  I  regret  to  state  that  he  has  been  consid- 
erably in  evidence  in  fighting  me.  He  has  thought  me  worthy  of  so 
many  hard  knocks  and  cruel  blows  that  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of 
his  existence.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  easy-going  thought  of  the 
present  day,  which  would  have  us  doubt  both  the  existence  of  the 
devil  and  the  place  for  him  and  his  angels.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is 
going  to  help  the  fight  by  pretending  that  the  devil  does  not  exist, 
nor  that  it  makes  for  happiness  to  ignore  hell  till  we  find  out  for 
ourselves  that  there  is  such  a  place.  I  believe  that  hell  was  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  that  Christ  is  rightly  called  our  Saviour 
because  he  saves  us  from  it.  I  believe  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  made  by  our  Lord  that  leads  to  the  Celestial  City  and  away 
from  the  broad  path  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  This  belief  has 
been  and  always  shall  be  the  underlying  faith 
and  purpose  of  all  my  work  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women."  {Continued  on  page  747) 
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Mornings 

Serve  With  Berries 

In  June  —  the  strawberry  month  —  try 
mixing  these  Puffed  Grains  with  berries. 

These  honeycombed  grains  taste  like 
toasted  nuts,  and  form  a  deHghtful  blend. 

Don't  serve  them  merely  with  sugar  and 
cream,  as  you  do  the  year  around. 

Other  Summer  Uses 


In  the  finest  restaurants  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  used 
to  garnish  ice  cream. 

They  are  used  like  nut  meats  in 
frosting  cake. 

They  are  ideal  crisps  for  serv- 
ing in  soup. 


Shot  From  Guns 

Bl£isted  by  Steam  Explosion 


Girls  use  them  in  candy  mak- 
ing. Boys  eat  them  like  peanuts 
when  at  play. 

From  morning  till  midnight — 
in  a  dozen  ways — users  find  uses 
for  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice. 


These  curious  foods  are  due  to 
a  curious  process. 

We  select  perfect  grains,  then 
seal  them  up  in  mammoth 
bronze-steel  guns. 

The  guns  are  revolved  for  sixty 
minutes  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 
That's  where  the  grains  get  the 
nut-like  taste. 

The  moisture  in  the  grain  turns 


to  steam  in  that  heat,  and  creates 
a  tremendous  pressure. 

Then  the  guns  are  unsealed 
and  the  steam  explodes.  The 
millions  of  granules  are  literally 
blasted  to  pieces. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  Yet  the  coats 
are  unbroken.  The  kernels  are 
shaped  as  they  grew. 


Puffed  Rice 


Evenings 

Serve  With  Milk 

These  grains  are  crisper  than  crackers — 
four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Each  grain  consists  of  a  myriad  cells, 
each  bounded  by  thin,  toasted  walls. 

Airy,  flaky,  whole-grain  wafers— wonder- 
ful morsels  to  serve  in  milk. 

Prof.  Anderson's 

Delightful,  Scientific  Foods 


One  mustn't  forget  that  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  not 
mere  cereal  dainties. 

They  have  another  advantage 
over  all  other  cereals.  Thev  are 
fully  twice  as  digestible  as  wheat 
or  rice  ever  was  made  before. 

The  granules  are  blasted  to 
pieces,  so  digestion  can  instantly 
act.  It  begins  before  the  grains 
reach  the  stomach. 

That  is  why  these  foods  are 


prescribed  by  physicians  when 
the  stomach  can't  stand  a  tax. 

That's  why  one  may  eat  them 
at  any  hour — between  meals  or 
at  bedtime— without  ill  result. 

That  is  why  brain  workers  eat 
them  for  luncheons. 

Prof.  Anderson  invented  this 
process  to  make  whole  grains 
wholly  digestible,  as  never  was 
done  before.  Their  deliciousness 
was  merely  an  accident. 


1,000,000  Dishes  Daily 


Among  all  the  cereal  foods 
ever  invented  nothing  compares 
with  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice. 

Never  were  cereals  so  nut-like 
— never  so  melting,  so  flaky,  yet 
crisp. 

Countless  users  know  this.  And 
they  consume  a  million  dishes  daily. 


We  invite  you  to  join  them — 
now  on  the  verge  of  summer. 
For  this  is  the  acme  of  hot 
weather  food. 

Morning,  noon  and  night— be- 
tween meals  aod  bedtime  —  the 
folks  in  your  hime  will  want 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice. 

Tell  your  grocer  to  get'some  now. 


Puffed  Wheat   .  10c 


Eicept  in  E:Hreme  West 


Eicept  in  Extreme  West 


The  Quaker  Qats  Company 

Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


The  Open  Hearth 


Christianizing  Our  Cities 

Save  the  cities!  Why?  Because  it  is  vital 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  the  state, 
society  and  our  homes.  The  battle  of  Chris- 
tianity is  being  fought  in  the  city.  The  city  is 
the  storm  center  of  conflict,  the  key  to  victory. 
The  home  mission  "frontier"  today  is  the  city. 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  foreign  missions  if 
our  cities  become  Christless?  What  of  our 
civilization  if  our  cities  forget  God?  The 
cities  make  the  towns,  the  towns  the  villages, 
the  villages  the  country.  Save  the  cities  of 
America  and  you  save  America ;  save  America 
and  you  save  the  world. 

Save  the  city !  How  ?  By  an  aggressive 
evangelism.  In  churches  in  "residential"  com- 
munities let  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  old 
gospel  continue.  Preaching  is  God's  ordained 
method  of  saving  men.  Through  preaching  men 
are  convicted  of  sin  and  made  to  feel  their 
need  of  a  personal  Saviour.  Through  preach- 
ing has  been  generated  that  fund  of  benevolent 
and  altruistic  feeling  that  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  The  influence  of 
preaching  is  a  powerful  factor  in  molding 
community  life. 

In  "downtown"  districts  the  problem  is  some- 
what different.  Here  people  by  reason  of  hered- 
ity, environment  or  prejudice  are  unprepared  to 
receive  a  spiritual  message,  and  preaching 
makes  but  little  impression.  There  is  seed 
time  and  harvest  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
natural  world. 

A  different  type  of  work  is  needed  for  the 
downtown  district.  Here  there  is  need  of  "in- 
stitutional" and  "socialized"  churches,  minister- 
ing to  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  souls,  of  peo- 
ple. To  avoid  waste  and  overlapping,  the  down- 
town communities  of  our  great  cities  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  various  denominations, 
assigning  to  each  cooperating  denomination  a 
definite  section  of  the  city,  and  making  said 
denomination  responsible  for  the  evangelization 
of  that  section. 

Let  each  denomination  set  about  its  work 
with  a  determination  to  accomplish  its  task 
by  establishing  a  "socialized"  church  in  the 
center,  or  strategic  point,  in  its  district,  and  as 
many  outstations,  or  settlements,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  reach  and  influence  every 
family  and  individual  in  its  section. 

Such  a  plant  should  be  equipped  with  an 
adequate  corps  of  workers,  ministers,  assistants, 
visitors,  nurses  and  others,  all  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  a  passion  for  saving  souls. 
The  "socialized"  church  will  thus  be  supple- 
mented and  supported  by  these  "outposts" 
grouped  around  it  and  their  corps  of  workers  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells,  and  its 
business  will  be  to  minister  social  service  and 
spiritual  help  to  every  individual  in  its  dis- 
trict. This  means  that  a  person  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  incarnate  shall  be  brought  in 
touch  with  those  who  know  him  not. 

William  P.  Fulton, 

Superintendent  of  City  Missions  and  Church 
Extension,  Philadelphia. 


A  Plan  for  the  "Vacancy"  Problem 

The  space  available  in  the  Open  Hearth  de- 
partment is  limited.  So  this  suggestion  concern- 
ing the  important  question  of  how  to  aid  vacant 
churches  in  securing  a  pastor,  and  how  to  find 
the  church  for  a  pastor  desiring  a  change,  can 
present  only  a  brief  outline  of  a  plan  which 
will  work  to  the  great  advantage  of  church 
and  minister  in  a  businesslike  way : 

1.  Establish  a  central  bureau,  say  in  Chicago, 
v;here  information  may  be  collected  and  classi- 
fied. To  this  bureau  ministers  and  churches 
could  apply  for  information  and  help.  The 
bureau  should  be  conducted  by  a  layman,  with 
a  board  of  advisers.  The  manager  must  be  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  business  experience, 
and  without  prejudice  or  bias  as  to  minister 
or  chi:rch. 

2.  Each  presbytery  to  be  provided  with  a 
uniform  card  index,  costing  say  $5.  Each  min- 
ister in  each  presbytery  to  be  represented  by  a 
card,  giving  in  brief  full  name,  titles,  where  and 
when  born,  where  educated,  date  licensed  and 
ordained,  family  and  the  yearly  record  of 
churches  served,  brought  down  to  date.  This 
card  should  follow  the  minister  if  he  is  dis- 
missed to  another  presbytery.     Stated  clerks 


to  furnish  the  bureau  with  copy  of  cards  re- 
quired from  time  to  time. 

3.  Vacant  churches  desiring  a  pastor  will  send 
to  the  bureau  a  card  of  uniform  size  and 
furnished  by  the  stated  clerks,  with  informa- 
tion, such  as  name,  location,  date  of  organiza- 
tion, membership  of  church  and  Sunday  school, 
salary  offered,  manse  and  vacation  offered, 
date  of  vacancy,  "field  growing"  or  otherwise, 
indebtedness,  prevailing  nationality  and  quali- 
fications required  for  the  pastor. 

Presbyteries  to  keep  a  supply  of  cards  for 
ministers  and  churches.  After  the  system  is 
once  organized  it  will  require  very  little  work 
to  keep  it  up  to  date.  The  expense  need  not  be 
large  and  should  be  provided  for  through  the 
General  Assembly.  Churches  and  ministers 
should  not  be  taxed  for  the  information  re- 
quired. The  information  required  for  the  cards 
can  easily  be  obtained  of  any  minister  or  church 
and  no  one  can  consistently  refuse  to  furnish 
it.  Details  of  the  plan  can  be  worked  out  by 
experience. 

There  is  no  greater  need  in  our  church  today 
than  a  practical  and  proper  way  to  bring  vacant 
churches  and  ministers  at  least  to  an  intro- 
duction, without  ofTense  to  either,  and  it  can 
be  done  by  a  systematic  business  plan. 

John  Again. 


Still  Plenty  to  Do 

A  statement  recently  published  in  The  Con- 
tinent in  regard  to  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona needs  a  little  modification.  The  tribe 
numbers  some  20,000  or  more,  living  in  a  dis- 
trict about  as  large  as  Pennsylvania ;  but 
probably  one-half  of  them,  or  more,  have  heard 
the  gospel,  and  fully  a  third  are  under  more  or 
less  regular  religious  influences.  Even  with  this 
showing,  however,  there  is  a  large  work  still 
to  be  done  for  the  Navajoes.        F.  C.  Reid. 


Prayer  Meeting  for  Prayer 

The  fact  needs  emphasis  that  the  midweek 
service  is  distinctly  a  prayer  service — an  oc- 
casion when  members  of  the  church,  as  a 
family,  may  gather  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in 
praise  and  supplication.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  prayer  occupies  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  hour,  the  balance  being  devoted  to  re- 
marks on  a  selected  topic.  The  discussion 
of  a  chosen  portion  of  Scripture  is  instructive 
and  helpful,  but  much  less  time  should  be 
given  to  it  than  to  prayer. 

It  is  possible  to  induce  a  larger  number  to 
pray  audibly  by  having  it  understood  that  the 
prayers  shall  be  brief,  and  that  they  may  be  of- 
fered while  seated.  This  would  encourage  the 
women  to  take  an  active  part — and  who  has 
not  been  moved  by  the  earnestness  and  fervor 
of  the  prayers  of  godly  women? 

Would  it  not  aid  greatly  if  our  prayers  were 
more  specific?  Too  many  seem  to  believe  that 
a  prayer  should  embrace  everything,  and  no 
one  thing  in  particular. 

Of  the  allotted  time  for  prayer,  and  thirty 
minutes  is  none  too  long,  the  first  half  might 
very  properly  be  devoted  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
enough  to  praise  and  thank  God  for !  When  it 
comes  to  supplication  what  a  wide  field  there  is 
for  our  requests  ! 

It  would  increase  the  interest  in  the  service 
if  it  were  understood  that  members  were  ex- 
pected to  come  with  written  requests  for 
prayer.  If  this  were  made  the  rule  it  would 
not  only  encourage  prayer  but  it  would  give 
strength  and  courage  to  those  making  the  re- 
quests. 

There  is  nothing  new  whatever  in  these  sug- 
gestions, but  somehow  we  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  midweek  service 
is  for  prayer.  If  we  restore  it  to  its  original 
design  and  purpose  the  interest  and  attendance 
will  increase  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  adopt  unusual  methods  to  bring  people  to 
the  prayer  meeting.  Robert  Cluett. 


The  Churches  and  the  Newspapers 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
has  called  attention  to  the  need  of  publicity  in 
church  work,  and  has  aroused  not  only  the 
churches  but  the  advertising  agents  of  the  news- 
papers. These  gentlemen  have  consequently 
been  interviewing  and  even  lecturing  the  min- 
isters in  the  interests  of  more  elaborate  ad- 
vertising. Several  personal  interviews  have 
come  my  way. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  churches  do  not 
appreciate  the  newspapers.    To  one  interviewer 


I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  newspapers  do 
not  appear  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
churches.  In  the  average  daily  paper  the  reli- 
gious world  receives  practically  no  considera- 
tion. Whatever  space  it  does  enjoy  is  generally 
filled  by  brief  articles  which  it  writes  for  itself. 
For  example,  even  this  great  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  depended  largely  upon  its 
own  press  agents  for  the  measure  of  publicity 
it  received.  Yet  a  movement  of  similar  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  business,  of  science,  or 
of  sport  would  have  been  written  up  excitedly 
by  the  newspaper  reporters.  Are  the  news- 
papers right  in  considering  religious  activities 
as  outside  the  realm  of  interesting  news?  If 
so,  no  wonder  that  the  churches  neglect  to 
advertise  in  the  newspapers. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  newspapers 
do  something  already.  Think  of  how  much 
space  is  accorded  such  events  as  the  home- 


Prejudice 
and  Truth 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the 
educational  value  to  the  public 
of  honest  advertising.  Not  so  long 
since  a  full  page  advertisement 
of  a  food  product  appeared  which 
made  the  most  astounding  claim 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  were  prepared  before  can- 
ning. "These  people  are  crazy," 
everybody  said.  Because  every- 
body thought  he  knew  better. 

What  happened.?  It  developed 
that  this  advertiser  was  telling  the 
plain,  simple  truth;  but  people 
doubted  him  because  for  years 
they  have  been  deceived  in  this 
class  of  goods,  and  had  actually 
come  to  believe  in  an  old- 
fashioned  lie !  , 

The  moral — truth  in  advertising 
must  prevail. 

The  Advertising  Manager 
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coming  of  our  new  American  cardinals,  or  the 
utterances  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  or  the  great 
celebration  of  Catholics  in  Montreal  last  year. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  doings 
of  the  Roman  Church  are  news.  Not  long 
ago  a  reporter  of  a  certain  paper  came  to  my 
evening  service  for  a  scrap  of  my  sermon  which 
he  wished  to  use  in  Monday's  paper.  It  chanced 
that  I  was  presenting  that  evening  the  Protes- 
tant view  of  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  he  came  to  my  study  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  give  him  a  few  lines  concerning  my 
morning  sermon,  as  his  paper  would  never  pub- 
lish the  notes  of  the  evening  one.  Yet  the 
advertising  agent  of  that  same  paper  recently 
expressed  to  me  his  surprise  that  we  were 
not  advertising  in  his  journal. 

I  wonder  whether  it  has  ever  struck  the  news- 
papers that  a  Saturday  evening  extra,  contain- 
ing a  few  pages  of  good  reading  for  Sunday, 
might  be  of  interest  to  its  readers?  It  pub- 
lishes baseball  extras,  murder  extras,  boxing 
extras,  fire  extras  and  a  thousand  other  extras 
on  the  slightest  provocation — how  about  a  home 
extra  or  a  church  extra?  Isn't  there  a  news- 
paper brave  enough  to  make  the  experiment  of 
publishing  a  Saturday  edition  with  four  or  five 
pages  of  good  home  reading  for  the  people 
who  believe  in  religion?  Such  a  paper  would 
receive  the  largest  amount  of  paid  church  ad- 
vertising that  any  newspaper  in  the  same  city 
had  ever  handled.  Asa  J.  Ferry. 


Liquor  Legislation  in  New  York 

Only  three  excise  bills  were  passed  by  New 
York's  legislature  this  year.  Thirty-seven  were 
introduced,  mostly  by  the  liquor  forces.  Two 
of  the  three  that  passed  were  chips  on  no 
one's  shoulder  and  plums  in  no  one's  basket, 
for  they  concerned  only  administrative  matters. 
The  other  prohibits  minors,  whether  of  the 
family  of  the  saloonkeeper  or  not,  from  selling 
liquor  over  the  bar.  This  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  all  temperance  agencies.  That  the 
liquor  men  got  nothing  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  good  safe  balance  of  power 
committed  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League's  city 
local  option  bill  and  against  liquor  legislation. 
The  leaders  knew  the  political  danger  in  a 
presidential  year  of  throwing  any  favors  to  the 
liquor  forces.  Great  advance  in  no-license  ter- 
ritory has  been  made  in  three  years — twice  as 
much  as  in  thirteen  years  before — and  the 
sentiment  represented  thereby  is  alert  and  mili- 
tant. A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  by 
friends  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  legis- 
lature in  the  interest  of  better  law  enforce- 
ment, greater  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  and 
protection  of  dry  territory.  A  strong  fight 
was  made  for  them,  but  the  omnipotent  bi- 
partisan alliance,  dominated  by  the  brewery  and 
the  boss,  blocked  every  effort.  The  county 
prohibition  bill  fostered  by  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tion  Temperance  Union  and  other  reform  or- 
ganizations suffered  the  common  fate. 

The  real  excise  fight  of  the  session  centered 
around  the  Anti-Saloon  League's  bill  proposing 
local  option  for  cities  of  the  third  class.  These 
include  forty  of  the  forty-nine  cities  of  the 
state  and  have  a  population  each  of  50,000  or 
less.  The  league  had  fifty-five  members  of  the 
assembly  pledged  before  election  to  this  bill, 
besides  many  other  friends  not  thus  com- 
mitted. It  had  helped  them  to  election  by  cir- 
cularization  of  its  voting  subscribers  in  their 
districts.  A  safe  majority  for  the  bill  was 
well  nigh  assured  if  it  once  came  to  a  vote. 
But  it  never  came  to  a  vote.  The  old  story 
of  shuffling  and  dodging  and  postponement 
was  repeated  with  new  variations,  until  all 
legislation  went  into  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee on  rules,  which  can  usually  be  depended 
on  to  rule  out  all  reform  measures.  New  proof 
was  afforded  that  advanced  legislation  for  tem- 
perance can  be  secured  only  by  steadily  filling 
up  the  legislature  with  men  who  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, elected  on  some  such  specific  issue. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  in  this  bill  has  what 
looks  like  a  real  winner.  It  is  simple,  logical, 
progressive  and  asks  not  too  much — simply 
that  the  cities  of  the  third  class  have  the  right, 
like  the  towns,  to  settle  the  existence  of  the 
liquor  traffic  locally  for  themselves.  It  rests 
mainly  with  these  cities  whether  they  get  it 
or  not.  Leaders  at  Albany  say  they  can  have 
it  if  they  want  it.  Ministers  and  other  friends 
of  the  measure  in  these  cities  must  develop  and 
oi:ganize  the  sentiment,  and  see  to  the  election 
of  legislators,  in  its  behalf.  Rural  legislators 
can  generally  be  depended  on  to  vote  for  it. 

Henry  H.  Barstow. 


Another  Carload  of 

American 
Standard  bibles 

Edited  by  the  Americaa  Revision  Committee 

was  shipped  to  California,  March  25th.  These  Bibles  were  ordered  by 
the  Gideons,  the  most  progressive  Christian  business  men  in  the  country. 
They  use  the  American  Standard  Version  because  it  gives  the  message  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  simplest  form  and  further  because  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  leading  scholars  in  the  country  to  be 

"The  best  version  in  any  language" 

The  International  Lesson  Committee  decided  by  an  unanimous  resolution  to  use  the 
text  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  in  the  Uniform  and  new  Graded  Sunday  School 
Lessons  because  it  is  more  true  to  the  original  and  requires  less  explanation  than  any  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  used  by  the  Sunday  School  periodicals  published  by  the  great  denominational 
publishing  houses  and  The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  is  also  the  standard  text  book  for  Bible 
Study  Classes,  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  demand  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  made  this  version  in  eight  sizes  of  type  and 
over  200  styles  of  binding  so  as  to  meet  every  want.    Prices  from  35  cents  up. 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  Booksellers.   Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Committee 

383V  Fourth  Avenue  -  -  New  York 

A'so  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 

do  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth   CENTURY  FURNACES 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — In  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs;  sanitary.  Ideal.  Write  us, 
giving-  a  sketch  or  pl*n  of  your  house,  Indlcatln?  the  number  of  rooms  to  be 
heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  eet  a  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and 
try  It  on  our  Common-Sense  Guarantee  Plan.  Ask)(yr  our  booklet  on  Homes,  No.  35. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


One  Million  Dollars  a  Year  for  Church  Debts! 

JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  Expert  in  Church  Finance 

Brotherhood  Organizer,  Forward  Movement  and  Dedication  Day  Leader. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of  pastors  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denominations. 
Originator  and  Owner  of  the  Powell  Copyrighted  Church  Bonds  and  Seal  Register  Charts. 

Dedications  managed  and  financed  as  they  should  be,  run  down  churches  reorganized,  old  church 
debts  raised.    Funds  provided  in  advance  for  proposed  new  churches. 

A  Revival  and  Debt-paying  at  tlie  same  time. 

Write  for  a  Date  now  for  1912  or  1913. 

M.  G.  McDERMOTT,  Secretary,  1436  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  {patented)  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtHtS  On  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "free 

trial"  plan.  Communion  services  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDIML  COMMimiON  CUP  CO.    |  |3  Tyndall  Ave.,  TOROITO,  CMADA 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUSTPROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Bestforpewor  altar  communion.  Uieashort,  ihal- 
low  cup,  glassor  aluminum  (indestructible)  no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  for  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Ol!er."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi   I ,  Lima,  Ohio 
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From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

Rochester  Churches  Active 

Dr.  Robert  Wells  Veach  of  the  Bible  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  of  New  York  is  pastor- 
elect  of  North  church  and  is  expected  to  as- 
sume his  duties  in  October. 

J.  E.  Nyan,  executive  secretary  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  for  Rochester  and 
auxiliary  cities,  will  remain  on  duty  for  some 
weeks  longer  leading  in  the  conservation  of 
results    of    the  campaign. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  in  Rochester  a  boys'  club  has  been 
organized  in  Central  church,  the  object  of 
which  is  "to  build  up  Christian  character,  to  as- 
sociate the  boys  of  the  Bible  school  into  a 
brotherhood  for  social  purposes  and  parlia- 
mentary drill  and  to  promote  the  'World  for 
Christ  Movement'  by  acquiring  through  serv- 
ice greater  consecration  and  religious  efficiency." 

The  veteran  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  con- 
ducted a  "Seven  Days'  Study  in  Church  Life" 
in  Central  church  last  month.  Large  congre- 
gations attended  all  the  services  of  the  week. 

Reports  indicate  unusually  large  accessions 
to  membership  in  several  Rochester  churches, 
especially  at  Central,  Brick  and  Third.  The 
"confirmation"  at  Central  of  twenty  young 
persons — baptized  children  who  had  been  in 
special  classes  for  instruction  and  who  had 
been  examined  by  the  session  as  to  their  pre- 
paredness for  membership — is  spoken  of  as 
particularly  inpressive.  The  form  employed 
was  that  recommended  in  the  "Book  of  Com- 
mon Worship."   

Work  of  Westminster,  Buffalo 

The  year  book  of  Westminster  church,  Buf- 
falo, which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  200-page 
illustrated  volume  containing  all  annual  reports 
and  a  list  of  church  members.  The  reports 
include  one  from  Westminster  hospital  in 
Urumia,  Persia ;  one  from  Rev.  Gerrit  Verkuyl 
of  Appleton,  Wis.,  Sunday  school  home  mis- 
sionary of  the  church,  and  one  from  West- 
minister house,  a  social  settlement  under  an  or- 
ganization of  the  church  known  as  Westmin- 
ster Club.   

First  church,  Binghamton,  received  thirty 
persons,  twenty  on  confession,  May  5.  A  week 
later  West  church  admitted  nine  members,  and 
at  the  Easter  service  fifteen  others  were  re- 
ceived.  Floral  Avenue  church  will  celebrate  the 


THE  DOCTOR'S  WIPE 
Agrees  with  Him  About  Pood 


A  trained  nurse  says:  "In  the  practice  of 
my  profession  I  have  found  so  many  points 
in  favor  of  Grape-Nuts  food  that  I  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it  to  all  my  patients. 

"It  is  delicate  and  pleasing  to  the  palate 
(an  essential  in  food  for  the  sick)  and  can  be 
adapted  to  all  ages,  being  softened  with  milk 
or  cream  for  babies  or  the  aged  when  de- 
ficiency of  teeth  renders  mastication  impossible. 
For  fever  patients  or  those  on  liquid  diet  I  find 
Grape-Nuts  and  albumin  water  very  nourish- 
ing and  refreshing.  This  recipe  is  my  own  idea 
and  is  made  as  follows:  Soak  a  teaspoonful 
of  Grape-Nuts  in  a  glass  of  water  for  an 
hour,  strain  and  serve  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  and  a  spoonful  of  fruit  juice  or 
flavoring.  This  affords  a  great  deal  of  nour- 
ishment that  even  the  weakest  stomach  can 
assimilate  without  any  distress. 

"My  husband  is  a  physician  and  he  uses 
Grape-Nuts  himself  and  orders  it  many  times 
for  his  patients. 

"Personally  I  regard  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts 
with  fresh  or  stewed  fruit  as  the  ideal  break- 
fast for  anyone — well  or  sick."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

In  any  case  of  stomach  trouble,  nervous 
prostration  or  brain  fag,  a  ten  days'  trial  of 
Grape-Nuts  will  work  wonders  toward  nourish- 
ing and  rebuilding,  and  in  this  way  ending  the 
trouble.    "There's  a  reason"  and  trial  proves. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new- 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


anniversary  of  its  founding  this  month  with 
services  lasting  several  days. 

Calvary  and  Central  churches  of  Auburn  have 
recently  conducted  very  successful  canvasses 
on  the  double  budget  plan  for  current  ex- 
penses and  benevolences. 

At  the  installation  of  Rev.  Harry  S.  Dunning 
over  First  church,  Oyster  Bay,  recently  Dr.  D. 
H.  Overton,  moderator  of  Nassau  Presbytery, 
preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Dunning  succeeds 
the  late  Rev.  A.  G.  Russell. 

The  late  O.  P.  Scovell  of  Lewiston  was  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lewiston 
for  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  to  have  helped 
christen  his  grandson  March  24,  which  was  his 
92d  birthday.  On  that  very  day,  however,  he 
died.  The  church  with  which  he  was  so  long 
associated  was  organized  in  1817.  It  has  a  most 
remarkable  record  for  long  elderships,  one  elder 
having  held  office  forty  years,  another  forty- 
nine  and  another  fifty-one  years. 

Michigan 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Aid  Constantinople  Work 

John  R.  Mott  and  Sherwood  Eddy  were 
in  Detroit  May  10  to  attend  a  banquet  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  present  the  plan  of  enlist- 
ing the  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  It  was  decided  to  take  Con- 
stantinople as  the  field  and  place,  with  two 
secretaries  at  $2,000  a  year  each  on  each  side 
of  the  Bosporus.  The  necessary  $8,000  was 
pledged  in  thirty  minutes  and  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  assured. 

Grosse  Pointe  church  is  not  on  the  General 
Assembly  Minutes  as  a  Presbyterian,  but  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  is  such.  It  has  always 
had  a  Presbyterian  pastor  and  a  majority  of 
Presbyterian  officers.  The  new  church  house 
makes  possible  an  enlarged  work. 

An  interesting  work  in  Detroit  is  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Rev.  John  H.  Snook,  a  member  of  Detroit 
Presbytery,  has  been  elected  secretary. 

Scovel  Memorial  church  has  at  last  reached 
the  goal  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a 
Sunday  school  attendance  of  700.  The  next 
goal  will  be  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  which 
is  becoming  a  necessity  to  deal  with  growing 
conditions.    W.  B. 

Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  completed  twelve 
years  of  service  with  Northville  church  May  5. 
During  this  time  162  members  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  manse  has  been  enlarged  and 
parlors  and  kitchen,  fully  equipped,  have  been 
added  to  the  church  edifice.  At  a  farewell  re- 
ception a  purse  was  presented  to  the  pastor 
and  his  wife.  Mr.  Jerome  will  supply  the  church 
at  Alma  during  the  summer. 

Much  needed  improvements  have  been  accom- 
plished and  are  being  planned  in  Midland 
church.  Steam  heating  plants  have  been  placed 
in  church  and  manse  and  a  piano  was  purchased 
for  the  Sunday  school  and  Endeavor.  A  young 
woman's  class  and  also  a  young  men's  class 
have  been  organized  in  the  Sunday  school  this 
spring.  Three  members  have  been  received 
since  Rev.  John  M.  Zydeman  became  pastor  in 
December.  The  duplex  envelopes  are  used, 
bringing  an  increase  for  congregational  ex- 
penses and  benevolences. 

Ohio 

Columbus  Local  and  State  Work 

Rev.  E.  E.  Van  Pechy  was  installed  over 
the  Hungarian  church  May  12.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hatfield  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  S.  S.  Pal- 
mer, Rev.  J.  W.  Christie  and  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Houston  also  took  part.  The  new  pastor  grad- 
uated from  Dubuque  Seminary  in  April. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  commissioners, 
Elders  Foster  Copeland  and  J.  E.  McCarty  and 
Reverends  S.  S.  Palmer  and  Walter  H.  Houston 
are  attending  the  meeting  of  Assembly  in  Louis- 
ville. 

Northminster  church  has  recently  called  Rev. 
W.  M.  Hindman,  for  seven  years  with  First 
church  of  Chillicothe.  Northminster  has  been 
vacant  since  last  September  and  for  the  most 
part  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  William 
Houston,  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Ohio  State 
University,  who  has  rendered  service  much 
appreciated  by  the  congregation. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  wide 
survey  of  the  religious,  educational  and  social 
conditions  throughout  Ohio.  Dr.  Warren  H. 
Wilson  will  direct  the  survey,  which  will 
be  inaugurated  in  June. 


A  Square  Deal 

FOR 

Albany  College 


$50,C00 

$40,000 

$30,000 

$25,000 

$20,000 

$15,000 

$10,000 

$  5,000 

$  2,500 

$  1,000 

$  500 

$  400 

$  300 

$  250 

$  200 

$  100 

Which  square  will  you  take.'' 

As  Oregon  has  dealt  with  the  East, 
the  East  should  deal  with  Oregon. 
From  her  soil,  her  forests  and  her 
mines  have  come  rich  dividends. 
Now  is  a  chance  to  make  return,  by 
giving  generously  to  Albany  College. 
Thus  may  better  than  material 
dividends  be  secured. 

Address 

H.   M.  CROOKS 

President 

ALBANY  COLLEGE 
Albany,  Oregon 


SEASONED 
FARM  MORTGAGES 
ON  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Particulars  on  request. 
R.  C.   KITTEIi  &  CO.,       ::  BANKERS 
108  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  np 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
1-11  Eait  Ohio  Street      •      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  CHAUTAUQUA 

EUROPE 


WAY 
TO 


Guarantees  the  max'mum  of  pleasure  and  profit 

i^&ie.  $295  upward 

The  Chautauqua  Tour»(liic).,  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago 

"Uiff" ORGANS 

niya  pianos 

Pnpe,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qtiallty. 
Attractlre  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  statins  whioll 
catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  Th« 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements. 
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The  Ohio  state  Sunday  school  convention 
will  be  held  in  this  city  June  11-13.  Efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  make  this  a  great  meet- 
ing. Those  in  charge  hope  to  have  10,000  men 
in  the  adult  class  parade.  Dr.  Joseph  Clark, 
for  thirteen  years  state  secretary,  will  speak 
on  the  first  day's  program  and  then  leave  for 
New  York,  where  he  takes  the  position  of 
secretary  of  the  New  York  association.  Presi- 
dent W.  O.  Thompson  is  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements.  W.  H. 


Among  many  good  items  which  were  brought 
out  in  the  annual  meeting  of  First  church, 
Fostoria,  Dr.  C.  R.  Martin  pastor,  was  the  fact 
that  136  members  had  been  added  during  the 
year,  117  on  confession.  The  present  member- 
ship is  494.  The  pastor  was  presented  with  a 
purse  from  his  parishioners. 

The  work  in  Montpelier  church  has  been  at- 
tended with  marked  success  during  the  past 
year.  At  the  Easter  communion  twenty-one 
adults  were  taken  into  the  church,  nineteen  on 
confession.  Rev.  M.  S.  Pettit,  who  has  been 
stated  supply,  will  be  installed  as  pastor  June  6. 
The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  church  will  be  observed  on  the  same  day. 

The  young  men's  Bible  class  of  Columbus 
Grove,  with  over  fifty  members,  was  the  result 
of  a  conversation  over  a  year  ago  between  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent  and  an  uncon- 
verted man.  The  latter  said  he  would  make  a 
profession  if  he  would  be  given  something  to  do. 
He  was  thereupon  asked  to  assist  in  gathering 
young  men  into  a  Bible  class.  Many  personal 
workers  have  been  developed  in  this  organi- 
zation, and  a  large  percentage  of  its  members 
have  joined  the  church. 

Minnesota 

Four  Young  Men  Wanted 

Mankato  Presbytery  is  in  need  of  four  good 
men  for  vacant  fields  paying  $900  each.  Rev. 
L,  F.  Badger  of  Mankato  is  stated  clerk. 


Marshall  church  has  decided  to  make  im- 
provements on  the  church  building  costing  at 
least  $2,000. 

Rev.  Moses  H.  Roberts  has  been  invited  to 
take  up  the  work  in  Houston,  Hakah  and  La 
Crescent  to  succeed  Rev.  F.  C.  Bailey. 

Under  the  six  months'  pastorate  of  Rev.  E. 
E.  Emhoff  Owatonna  church  has  organized  an 
efficient  brotherhood  and  received  twenty-five 
into  the  membership. 

Because  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife  Rev. 
D.  B.  Spencer  has  resigned  at  Willmar  and 
will  take  a  vacation  for  a  year.  He  has  been 
in  the  active  ministry  thirty  years. 

The  Congregational  church  at  Paynesville 
was  received  from  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion at  the  last  meeting  of  St.  Cloud  Presby- 
tery and  enrolled  in  that  presbytery. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Darling  of  Preston,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  under  medical  care,  has  been 
ordered  by  physicians  to  give  up  his  work. 
His  sister,  Miss  Marion  Darling,  an  ordained 
member  of  the  Congregational  clergy,  supplies 
his  pulpit  temporarily. 

The  Canton  congregation  has  bought  a  com- 
fortable property  for  a  manse.  No  aid  was 
asked  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  or 
from  outside  sources.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Jones 
serves  Canton,  Richland  Prairie  and  Lanes- 
boro,  making  each  week  a  journey  of  twenty- 
one  miles  one  way,  with  three  sermons  and 
two  Sabbath  schools. 

Rushford  church  has  called  Rev.  J.  C.  Bant- 
ley.  During  the  seven  years'  pastorate  of  Rev. 
George  Stanley  at  Rushford  and  Fremont  he 
drove  his  ponies  a  distance  sufficient  to  have 
made  round  trips  from  Rushford  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  north  pole 
and  to  the  equator. 

As  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  silver 
anniversary  of  Sabbath  school  missionary  work 
approaches  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
first  missionary  ever  commissioned  by  the 
board,  Robert  F.  Sulzer,  began  his  labors  in 
this  synod  in  the  Winona  Presbytery.  He  is 
more  active  today  even  than  he  was  twenty-five 
years  ago, 

Arizona 

The  dedication  of  Globe  church  was  observed 
with  special  services  April  17-19.  This  was 
followed  by  the  meeting  of  Southern  Arizona 
Presbytery.     Among   those   on    the  program 


were  Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle  of  Denver,  Dr.  John 
R.  Gass  of  Albuquerque,  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Cory, 
the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Frank  C.  Reid  of  Phoenix. 

The  appropriation  for  Indian  work  in 
Phoenix  Presbytery  by  the  Home  Board  was 
announced  at  the  spring  meeting  of  that  pres- 
bytery as  being  approximately  $20,000. 

The  Charles  H.  Cook  Bible  School  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  closed  its  year's  work  with  an  evangelistic 
campaign  among  the  Papago  Indians.  The  five 
students,  together  with  the  principal  of  the 
school,  Rev.  George  Logie,  and  Rev.  F.  S. 
Herndon,  missionary  to  the  Papagoes,  went 
through  the  Papago  villages  south  of  Tucson 
and  closed  the  work  with  a  week  of  special 
services  in  the  village  located  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  of  Tucson.  A  considerable  interest  in 
the  truths  of  evangelical  religion  was  manifest. 

Kansas 

Rev.  E.  L.  Combs,  who  came  to  Cherryvale 
church  in  March  of  last  year,  has  received 
fifty-five  members. 

Eight  or  ten  men  are  needed  to  take  charge 
of  fields  in  Emporia  and  Wichita  Presbyteries. 
Some  of  these  are  single  churches,  some  are 
composed  of  two  churches.  Address  Rev.  John 
H.  Bright,  Emporia. 

The  largest  communion  in  the  history  of 
Caldwell  church  was  held  Easter.  Forty-four 
members  were  received.  A  new  feature  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  a  men's  Bible  class  of  eighty- 
one  members  taught  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  F.  B. 
Haynie. 

During  the  nine  months  that  he  has  been 
pastor  at  Dodge  City  Rev.  J.  C.  Berger  has 
received  seventy-eight  members.  The  Sunday 
school  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  church  adopted  the  single  budget 
plan  and  raised  $5,000. 

The  fiscal  year  just  closed  brings  out  a  splen- 
did report  for  Salina  church ;  143  members 
were  received ;  net  gain  eighty-six ;  total  com- 
municants 806;  total  contributions  were  $9,761, 
of  which  $2,400  was  to  benevolences.  The 
pastor  is  Rev.  A.  E.  Vanorden. 

McLain  and  Annelly  churches  are  a  few  miles 
from  Newton  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad. 
They  are  three  miles  apart  and  form  a  group, 
paying  $1,000  a  year,  and  are  both  vacant. 
Each  church  is  the  only  church  in  its  com- 
munity. Address  Rev.  John  H.  Bright,  Em- 
poria, or  J.  B.  McCuish,  D.  D.,  Newton. 

Burlingame  church  is  steadily  growing,  though 
facing  the  constant  removals  of  young  people 
who  are  forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  employment. 
This  church  has  155  members  in  the  Endeavor 
society.  The  pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible,  is 
frequently  called  away  to  dedicate  churches, 
besides  giving  much  time  to  raise  the  financial 
standard  in  presbytery,  making  $1,000  instead 
of  $800  the  minimum  salary.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  single  budget  plan  this  ideal  is  easily 
leached.  Mr.  Schaible  has  been  pastor  at  Bur- 
lingame nearly  nine  years. 

After  a  pastorate  of  over  twenty-five  3'ears 

A.  B.  Irwin,  D.  D.,  has  presented  his  resigna- 
tion to  Highland  church,  to  take  effect  some 
time  during  the  summer.  In  addition  to  his 
pastoral  work  Dr.  Irwin  has  taken  a  vital  in- 
terest in  Highland  College,  continuously  serving 
as  a  member  of  its  faculty  and  for  several  years 
being  its  president.  It  is  largely  through  his 
faithful  work  that  the  college  occupies  the  place 
it  does  today.  By  virtue  of  the  length  of  his 
pastorate  he  ranks  as  senior  pastor  in  Kansas 
Synod. 

Wisconsin 

Mission  Committee  at  Milwaukee 

Synod's  home  mission  committee  recently  met 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Milwaukee  to  review  the 
work  of  the  year.  The  reports  showed  that 
$13,585  was  raised  during  the  year,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $2,700.  The  district  superintendents — - 
Rev.  Clarence  J.  McConnell,  Rev.  C.  A.  Adams 
and  Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan — are  rendering  ef- 
ficient service.  There  are  fewer  vacant  fields 
in  Wisconsin  than  for  some  time,  but  more  men 
are  needed.  The  new  officers  are  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Donaldson,  Milwaukee,  chairman  ;  Rev.  James 
M.  Duer,  Wausau,  vice-chairman ;  Dr.  George 
E.  Hunt,  Madison,  secretary ;  George  W.  Graas- 
kamp,  treasurer. 

Recent  additions  are :    Immanuel,  Dr.  Paul 

B.  Jenkins  pastor,  fifteen ;  Bethany,  Rev.  Walter 
O.  Wallace  pastor,  fifteen. 

(Continued  on  page  738) 


A  MAN  WHOSE 
NAME  IS  KNOWN 

to  every  Continent  reader,  recently 
wrote  relative  to  LAKE  FOREST 
ACADEMY 

"l  want  to  tell  you  liow  much  the  Academy  has 
done  for  our  boy.  The  influence  upon  his  charac- 
ter has  been  the  very  best.  Under  that  influence  he 
has  developed  bieh  ideals,  the  best  of  principles, 
and  a  mature  and  settled  attitude  toward  thines, 
which  is  ereatly  to  our  satisfaction.  You  have  de- 
veloped in  him  a  fondness  for  study,  have  tauebt 
him  how  to  apply  his  mind,  and  steadily  improved 
bis  physical  condition.  We  feel  ourselves  deeply 
under  obli£ation  to  you  and  the  School.^' 

A  Boy's  Summer 

could  nowhere  be  spent  more  profit- 
ably than  at  Camp  Flambeau.  This 
unique  Camp  in  the  northern  woods 
of  Wisconsin  is  under  the  direction 
of  Lake  Forest  Academy  masters. 


For  information  relative  to  Lake  Forest 
Academy  and  Camp  Flambeau,  address  Wil- 
liam Mather  Lewis,  Headmaster,  Lake  For- 
est, Illinois. 


Church  Organs 


Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only.     ::     Established  1827. 


Main  Office&WorksHo^afo^;,^^^^^^^ 
Hook-Hastings  Co. 

BRANCHES: 
Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Dallas 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price.  50  cents 
SEND  FOE  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTCRY  CO. 

UNION  SQtTABB,  NORTH  NEW  YOEK  CITY 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.  Trays  Interlock; 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial 


price  lilt. 
INDITIDCAL  COnnunOH  SEBTICE  CO. 
107-109-111  S.  Wabuk  Atmu 


STERE5PTICONS 

Slide  Renting 

ceoLMr.BONo  t,  rv, 

ICT  H  0€>l^aOOM  ST, 


uuims  seni  on  triai.   j 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO;.  I 
107  North  DearbomSt..  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO.  | 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INBIVID- 
TAL  COMMUNION  8EKV- 
10£  has  Increased  the 
^  attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  ot 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  illustrated 


CUeago 


WEDDING 

8.D.CHIIiDS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOtTN  CEMENTS 
CALLING  CABD8 
FINE  STATIONERY 

Send  for  Samples 
900  CLAKK  ST.,  CmCACK) 
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An  Ideal  College  for  Women 

BY  ROBERT  WATSON,  D.D. 

THE  WESTERN  College  fulfills  in  every 
respect  the  ideal  of  a  college  for  women. 
I.  The  location.  Oxford  is  a  col- 
lege town,  quiet,  clean,  cultured.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  lines  of  the  C,  H.  and  D.  railway, 
eighty  miles  from  Indianapolis  and  forty  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  It  is  only  a  short  seven  hours' 
run  from  the  great  western  metropolis,  Chicago. 
The  Western  College  stands  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  campus  of  350 
acres.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  is  used  for 
a  farm  to  supply  fresh  milk,  vegetables  and 
fruit  to  the  college  tables.  On  the  150  acres 
remaining  there  are  beautiful  walks,  trickling 
rivulets,  magnificent  trees,  tennis  courts,  golf 
links,  delightful  shade,  exhilarating  air  and 
pure  water. 

2.  A  large,  competent  faculty.  This  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women,  trained  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  country  and  abroad,  facing  their 
life  work  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  challeng- 
ing the  best  in  the  youth  by  their  character  and 
talents,  rendering  the  best  service  possible  in 
seeking  to  educate  the  young  women  who  come 
under  their  influnce  to  play  their  own  part  well 
in  life's  arena.  Rich  in  personalities  is  The 
Western. 

3.  A  high  educational  standard.  The  West- 
ern College  for  Women  belongs  to  the  Ohio 
College  Association  and  its  standard  is  recog- 


Robert  Watson,  D.  D. 

nized  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
large  eastern  colleges  as  being  of  the  very  best. 
Scholarship  is  the  norm  at  The  Western. 

4.  A  broad  culti:ral  basis.  In  these  days, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  specialization,  we 
are  fortunately  coming  to  recognize  that  a  mere 
technical  education,  while  it  fits  for  a  pro- 
fession, does  not  fit  for  a  life  service.  In  this 
college  the  culture  of  the  whole  life  is  not  sac- 
rificed to  a  mere  educational  standard,  but  a 
full  recognition  is  given  to  the  developing  and 
enriching  of  life  along  all  lines. 

5.  A  fine  democratic  home  life.  Here  the 
young  women  live  together  in  delightful,  social 
fellowship  with  each  other  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  democracy  of  the  institution.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  the  daughters  of  this  institu- 
tion dwelling  together  in  unity. 

6.  A  clean  moral  atmosphere.  The  harmony 
of  this  home  life  grows  out  of  the  clear  under- 
standing of  moral  obligations  and  relationships. 
Here  there  is  strength  of  conviction,  the  full 
knowledge  of  earthly  relationship  and  willing- 
ness to  bear  definite  responsibility,  and  each 
lives,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  "to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and 
to  walk  humbly." 

7.  A  strong  spiritual  emphasis.  Morality 
may  be  described  as  a  beautiful  flower  on  a 
dead  body,  except  when  it  grows  out  of  definite 
spiritual  conviction  and  vital  relationship  to 
God.  In  this  college  the  emphasis  of  all  life 
makes  it  strongly  spiritual.  There  is  no  pious 
cant,  nor  is  there  the  separation  of  the  secular 
from  the  sacred.  The  love  of  God  is  practiced 
at  The  Western. 

8.  Intelligent   physical    care.     There   is  no 


overemphasis  on  the  physical  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rest  of  life  in  this  institution.  No  ef- 
fort is  made  to  develop  star  athletes,  but  each 
is  taught  the  value  of  good  health  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  body  in  the  best  condi- 
tion all  the  time. 

9.  Definite  domestic  training.  I  presume  all 
men  agree  that  the  highest  vocation  for  woman 
is  the  making  of  a  home,  and  yet  the  training 
for  home  making  is  constantly  neglected,  while 
for  every  other  vocation  there  are  special 
schools.  At  Western  each  student  receives  scien- 
tific instruction  in  the  use  and  value  of  foods 
and  gives  a  certain  portion  of  her  time  to  the 
domestic  work  of  the  home. 

10.  Individual  responsibility.  For  years  The 
Western  College  has  had  a  well  systematized 
student  organization  for  self-government.  One 
member  of  the  faculty  is  elected  by  the  students 
as  a  faculty  representative.  Every  student  is 
placed  upon  her  honor.  Could  there  be  found 
anywhere  better  associations,  better  equipment, 
better  opportunities  for  the  education  of  woman- 
hood than  are  here  briefly  described  ?  Here 
the  ideal  is  the  real.  Character  is  the  product  of 
The  Western.  But  Western  has  needs.  These 
ought  to  be  satisfied.    Who  will  help  ? 


Wisconsin 

{Continued  from  page  737) 

Holland  church  has  received  twenty-one  since 
its  pastor,  Rev.  T.  T.  Koopman,  came  last  fall. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Todd  of  Berean  church,  who  is  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  plans 
to  take  his  first  vacation  in  over  two  years 
in  connection  with  his  official  trip.  With  Mrs. 
Todd,  after  the  Assembly  he  will  go  to  his 
former  home  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  to  spend  six 
weeks.  His  pulpit  will  be  filled  by  Rev.  N.  W. 
Perry,  his  associate,  and  laymen  representing 
various  welfare  movements.  E.  A.  C. 

New  Jersey 

Definite  Program  for  South  Orange 

In  connection  with  a  carefully  prepared  re- 
port of  the  finance  committee  of  First  church. 
South  Orange,  the  following  are  among  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  board  of  trustees  for  consideration :  An 
established  form  for  a  treasurer's  balance  sheet, 
a  budget  giving  details  of  various  probable  ex- 
penditures, avoidance  of  special  collections, 
consolidation  of  the  boards  of  the  church,  adop- 
tion of  a  church  platform  committing  the  con- 
gregation to  more  aggressive  work,  rearrange- 
ment of  sittings  for  better  social  intercourse 
of  members  and  for  more  effectively  welcoming 
newcomers,  and  the  taking  of  a  religious  census. 


Newark's  special  celebration  of  the  looth 
reception  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  was  held 
at  Third  church  May  13.  Dr.  John  F.  Carson 
was  the  chief  speaker  on  the  program. 

The  corner  stone  of  Williamstown  church 
was  laid  April  30.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
U.  Franklin  Smiley,  D.  D.,  of  Second  church 
of  Camden.  An  offering  of  over  $500  was 
taken.  During  the  eighteen  months  of  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  G.  McCool  there  have 
been  added  to  the  membership  loi  on  pro- 
fession and  eighteen  by  letter. 

Nebraska 

Omaha  City  Election  Disappoints 

Religious  elements  of  the  city  met  a  severe 
disappointment  in  the  city  election  May  7. 
Church  men  were  unusually  active  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  election  was  noteworthy  in  that 
it  was  to  select  seven  men  who  should  be  the 
first  commissioners  under  the  newly  adopted 
commission  form  of  government.  Despite  the 
defeat  of  the  candidates  who  were  supposed 
to  reflect  the  higher  moral  sentiment  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  noticeable  advance  will  be 
made  toward  a  more  wholesome  moral  order. 
The  churches  are  making  a  measurable  gain  in 
influence  year  by  year,  and  purpose  to  enlarge 
this  even  under  the  handicap  offered  by  the 
recent  election. 

North  church  has  had  many  occasions  for  re- 
joicing in  recent  months,  but  the  fact  that  it 
closed  the  church  year  with  the  best  spiritual 
and  numerical  results  in  its  history  is  deserv- 
ing special  mention.  Since  the  dedication  of 
the  new  church  in  February  Dr.  Highbee  has 
welcomed  upward  of  seventy  members. 


Third  church  is  rapidly  emerging  into  the 
financial  clearings.  A  heavy  debt  has  all  been 
pledged  and  largely  met. 

Parkvale  church  has  invited  Rev.  Arthur  E. 
Lehmann,  a  graduate  this  spring  of  Omaha 
Seminary,  to  become  its  pastor. 

Benson  church,  vacant  because  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Rev.  Jesse  Wilson,  has  asked  Rev. 
F.  P.  Ramsay,  Ph.  D.,  to  supply  for  six 
months.    R.  H.  H. 

Hastings  Presbytery  at  its  spring  meeting  in 
Aurora  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for 
an  evangelistic  convention  in  the  fall,  the  place 
to  be  chosen  later. 

California 

Elsinore  has  as  stated  supply  Rev.  William 
Miedema,  who  was  formerly  pastor  in  Bu- 
chanan, Mich. 

Cucamonga  church,  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Rev.  Reynolds  G.  Carnahan.  who  re- 
turned to  Oklahoma,  is  supplied  in  connectiort 
with  Upland  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Stone. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Welch  of  Beaverton,  Ore.,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  church  at  Hemet  on  April  30. 
Mr.  Welch  was  pastor  of  Fourth  church,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  until  failing  health  necessitated  a 
change.  The  population  of  Hemet  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  stated  supply  of  Lemoore  for  the  last 
six  months,  Rev.  J.  B.  Rose,  was  recently  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  Rev.  E.  Sinclair  Smith  and 
Rev.  M.  T.  Bell  taking  part  in  the  services. 
The  membership  numbers  over  100.  Lemoore 
is  a  town  of  2,000. 

James  S.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  has  resigned  from 
Corcoran  and  Rev.  W.  Randall  Spurlock  has 
become  his  successor.  Mr.  Spurlock  comes 
from  the  Gustine  and  Patterson  group  in  this 
state,  where  he  helped  in  securing  the  funds 
for  the  $s,ooo  edifice  at  Patterson  which  will 
soon  be  dedicated.  Sufficient  money  has  been 
subscribed  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  Patterson  can  now  have  a  min- 
ister of  its  own.  On  Mr.  Spurlock's  departure 
he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  fob  from 
the  children  of  his  congregation. 

Tennessee 

Splendid  Record  of  Nashville  Church 

As  the  result  of  a  twofold  revival  102  were 
recently  received  into  Second  church,  forty- 
six  on  confession.  A  combined  budget  of 
$8,000  for  church  support  and  $3,000  for  benev- 
olences has  been  raised,  being  an  increase  of 
almost  50  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  the 
every-member  support  system  having  been  put 
into  more  thorough  operation.  The  new  pastor. 
Rev.  Herbert  B.  Smith,  was  installed  April  21. 
Rev.  J.  Addison  Smith,  father  of  the  pastor, 
of  Murfreesboro,  preached  the  sermon.  The 
selection  of  an  assistant  to  the  pastor  is  now 
being  considered.  Shortly  after  the  canvass 
for  the  above  mentioned  budget  $1,550  was  sub- 
scribed toward  establishing  a  local  antituber- 
culosis sanatorium. 

Massachusetts 

South  Framingham  church,  made  vacant  six 
months  ago  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Douglas  on  account  of  ill  health,  has  called 
Rev.  Mr.  Bandy. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Hovey,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  recently  made  an  address  before  the 
medical  association  of  Newburyport  on  "The 
Doctor  and  the  Minister." 

Rev.  Malcolm  L.  MacPhail,  who  has  just 
won  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by  his  special  course 
of  study  at  Harvard  University,  has  been  dis- 
m.issed  from  the  Scotch  church,  Boston,  in 
order  to  accept  a  call  from  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Pittsburg,  North  side.  Pa. 

Kentucky 

Before  125  men  composing  the  Bible  class 
of  First  church  of  Frankfort  Governor  Mc- 
Creary  of  Kentucky  and  a  former  sporting  edi- 
tor of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  declared  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Governor  McCreary,  acting  as 
toastmaster,  told  of  the  time  when  his  heart 
was  touched  and  he  joined  the  church,  declar- 
ing it  the  greatest  moment  of  his  life.  He  was 
followed  by  Ren  Mulford,  Jr.,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  best  known  sporting  writers  in  this 
country,  who  told  what  the  Christian  religion 
had  done  for  him.    The  Bible  class  gave  the 
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banquet  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  100 
mark  in  membership,  and  invited  the  ministers 
of  Frankfort  and  some  of  the  leading  Sunday 
school  workers  of  other  churches. 

Iowa 

Iowa  City  church,  D.  W.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor, is  in  the  best  condition  in  its  history. 

Rev.  John  Bamford.  recently  of  Kansas  City, 
has  been  installed  pastor  of  Westminster 
church,  Des  Moines.  Dr.  J.  W.  Countermine 
preached  the  sermon. 

First  church,  Clinton,  received  twenty-five 
members  May  5.  There  have  been  no  special 
meetings  in  the  five  years  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Bess's 
pastorate,  but  a  constant  stream  of  accessions 
has  been  coming  in. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Smiley  is  in  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Algona  and  Irvington.  Since  his  coming 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  Algona  has  built  a  manse 
costing  $4,000.  The  recent  congregational  meet- 
ing showed  finances  in  good  condition. 

Recently  the  trustees  of  Storm  Lake  voted 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
to  cost  $50,000.  The  Catholics  have  purchased 
the  old  church  building  for  a  parochial  school. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Ambler,  has  se- 
cured a  large  part  of  the  building  fund. 

One  of  the  places  in  Iowa  where  boys'  work 
has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  since  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  is  Marengo.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  meetings  are  held  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  boys'  interest  is  looked  after  ably. 

Several  students  have  decided  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  several  have  recognized  their 
call  to  the  foreign  mission  field  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  F.  M.  Fox  of  the  University 
church,  which  is  located  in  Iowa  City,  the  seat 
of  the  state  university. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  ecclesiastical 
year  laymen  of  Diagonal  church  spoke  on  the 
needs  of  each  of  the  boards  at  two  of  the 
regular  morning  services.  The  results  as  shown 
by  the  last  reports  are  the  best  offerings  to  the 
boards  that  the  church  has  ever  made.  The 
congregation  has  voted  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Rev.  F.  W.  Thomas,  who  has  been  stated 
supply  for  a  year,  was  given  a  call  to  pastorate. 
This  makes  the  third  church  that  has  become 
self-supporting  under  his  care. 

Washington 

With  the  Seattle  Churches 

Rev.  Wesley  McCallum,  the  new  pastor  of 
Westminster  church,  was  installed  May  8. 

Ballard  church  reports  showed  an  unusually 
prosperous  condition.  Rev.  George  H.  Lewis 
is  pastor.    It  has  advanced  in  every  line. 

Because  of  ill  health  Rev.  Jesse  Marhoff, 
for  two  and  a  half  years  pastor  of  Lake  Union 
church,  has  resigned.  In  spite  of  a  number 
of  removals  his  church  has  grown  in  member- 
ship and  is  in  good  condition.  It  has  about 
$1,000  in  the  building  fund.  The  benevolences 
have  been  more  than  doubled. 

Madrona  church.  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Thompson 
pastor,  set  aside  a  full  week  in  which  to  dedicate 
its  new  building.  A  day  and  evening  were 
given  each  to  the  following  subjects:  "The 
Sabbath  School,"  "The  Young  People,"  "Wom- 
an's Work,"  "Church  Organization  and  Of- 
ficers," "Good  Fellowship,"  "Dedication."  The 
Madrona  church  is  ideally  located  for  large 
growth,  situated  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  highest 
class  residence  districts. 

Montana 

Rev.  Alexander  Pringle,  who  has  spent  the 
past  year  in  New  York,  has  returned  to  the 
presbytery  in  which  he  was  formerly  pastor  of 
Kalispell  church  for  five  years,  and  will  be  the 
pastor-evangelist. 

Libby  church  at  a  cost  of  $1,380  has  recently 
put  up  a  manse  for  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Reed.  This  spring  the  congregation  will  build 
a  new  sanctuary,  the  money  for  which  is  al- 
most fully  subscribed. 

The  Poison  and  Dayton  joint  charge  has 
progressed  during  the  year  under  Rev.  George 
W.  White.  It  has  been  found  wise  to  divide 
this  field,  thus  setting  Mr.  White  free  to  do  a 
larger  work  at  Poison, 

Whitefish  recently  held  a  series  of  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  Evangelist  MacCullum. 
Sixty  professed  conversion ;  thirty-two  united 
with   the   Presbyterian   church.     Rev.  Joseph 


Gaston,  the  stated  supply,  recently  left  for 
Hobson,  where  he  will  take  up  new  work. 
The  people  have  secured  Rev.  F.  C.  Phelps  as 
his  successor. 

The  people  of  Conrad  have  been  making  an 
addition  to  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $2,300. 
The  church  has  needed  this  building  for  more 
than  a  year,  especially  for  Sunday  school  work 
and  social  purposes.  Fifteen  have  united  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  the  total  eighty-four. 

Cut  Bank  and  Browning  have  been  under 
Rev.  L.  J.  Hawkins  during  the  year,  and  the 
work  has  grown  so  that  it  was  found  wise 
to  divide  the  field.  Mr.  Hawkins  will  have 
Cut  Bank  church  alone.  This  is  the  only 
Protestant  congregation  in  the  town.  Brown- 
ing church  will  be  supplied  during  the  summer 
by  a  student  from  McCormick  Seminary. 

Kalispell,  the  largest  church  in  Kalispell 
Presbytery,  has  a  membership  of  404.  Rev. 
T.  A.  Stancliffe  has  worked  to  conserve  the 
results  of  the  Lowry-Moody  meetings  of  a  year 
ago,  when  220  united  with  the  church,  and 
has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Kalis- 
pell has  a  live  brotherhood,  a  Westminster 
guild,  a  Westminster  circle,  a  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganization and  an  Endeavor  society  of  134 
members. 

Rev.  George  McVey  Fisher  has  done  efficient 
work  as  Sunday  school  missionary.  Long  drives 
through  the  snows  and  the  forests,  far  from 
railroads  and  among  the  new  settlers,  are  tax- 
ing both  strength  and  vitality,  but  he  has  kept 
it  up  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  such  as  are 
found  in  the  new  Presbytery  of  Kalispell.  At 
present  the  homesteaders  are  very  poor,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  able  to  organize 
churches  where  now  are  only  small  Sunday 
schools  and  preaching  places. 

Georgia 

First  church,  U.  S.,  at  Savannah  has  recently 
completed  extensive  repairs  on  its  church  build- 
ing, manse  and  Sunday  school  rooms.  En- 
larging the  lecture  room  and  adding  a  balcony 
is  being  considered.  Accessions  last  year  num- 
bered forty-one.  Rev.  W.  Moore  Scott  is 
pastor. 

At  the  meeting  of  Savannah  Presbytery  re- 
cently indorsement  was  given  to  the  plan  to 
raise  $50,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Institute  at  Blackshear.  This  will  pay  off 
all  indebtedness  and  start  an  endowment.  Sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  over  $20,000  were  se- 
cured at  the  outset. 

North  Dakota 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection 
of  a  $6,000  edifice  for  Glenila  church,  Calvin. 
At  the  last  communion  fourteen  members  were 
added,  ten  on  confession.  Rev.  B.  A.  Fahl 
is  pastor. 

Rev.  Albert  Torbet  came  to  Westminster 
church.  Devils  Lake,  in  January.  A  men's 
banquet,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held,  was  a 
recent  social  affair.  At  the  last  communion 
service  ten  were  received.  Contributions  have 
greatly  increased.   A  new  building  is  demanded. 

Oklahoma 

Bartlesville  church  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 
Eighty-seven  members  were  received  and  the 
salary  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Alexander, 
was  increased  $300. 

Rev.  O.  C.  Weith  recently  completed  his 
twelfth  year  as  pastor  of  Ardmore  church. 
Within  the  last  twelvemonth  there  have  been 
seventy-six  additions,  fifty  on  confession.  The 
ladies'  aid  has  cleared  $660.  Each  of  the  de- 
partments has  enjoyed  growth. 

South  Dakota 

Despite  crop  failures  in  191 1  Miller  church 
reports  one  of  its  best  years.  The  budget  plan 
has  been  used  successfully.  The  Sunday  school 
has  increased  40  per  cent.  Pulpit  and  choir 
furniture  and  other  improvements  have  been 
installed.  Rev.  A.  P.  Cooper  has  been  with 
this  church  over  a  year. 

Illinois 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  Rev. 
W.  J.  Rainey  was  pastor  of  Middletown  church 
ninety-six  members  were  received,  eighty  on 
confession.    Within  the  year  notes  for  $3,395 
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were  paid,  leaving  the  church  debt-free  except 
for  a  mortgage  on  the  manse.  Mr.  Rainey  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  work  because  of 
illness. 

Thirty-five  members  were  received  into 
Macomb  church  last  year,  making  the  total 
659.  The  gift  to  foreign  missions  was  $472  and 
to  Home  missions  $387.  The  attendance  at 
Sunday  school  has  doubled  and  the  Endeavor 
has  fifty-five  members.  W.  T.  Rodgers,  D.  D., 
is  pastor. 

Texas 

On  the  arrival  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Perry  in 
Houston  he  and  his  family  were  met  at  the 
station  by  members  of  Westminster  church  and 
brought  to  the  manse,  where  they  found  that 
provisions  had  been  made  for  them  to  begin 
housekeeping  at  once.  Later  a  reception  to  the 
pastor  and  family  was  held.  April  21  at  a  wel- 
come service  at  5  :3o  p.  m.  the  other  three  pas- 
tors in  Houston  spoke  words  of  welcome  to 
the  new  minister.  Rev.  E.  Sinclair  Smith  was 
the  former  pastor  of  Westminster  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  his  good  work. 

Indiana 

Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  of  Chicago  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  H.  L. 
Grain  over  First  church,  Frankfort,  April  30. 

Idaho 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery 
in  Idaho  Falls  the  churches  at  Lago,  Franklin 
and  Paris  were  disbanded. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Great  Missionary  Exposition  Practically  As- 
sured —  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pageant— Presbytery's 
Gain  Is  1,850  Members  and  Six  Chnrches. 

Pittsburg  hopes  to  hold  a  missionary  exposi- 
tion, such  as  has  been  held  in  Boston  and  Cin- 
cinnati, some  time  next  year.  Harry  Wade 
Hicks  of  New  York  presented  the  subject 
to  the  union  ministers'  meetings  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  The  plan  was  approved  May 
13  and  a  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  thirteen  denominations  was  authorized 
to  plan  for  a  public  meeting  June  4,  when  the 
whole  subject  would  be  presented.  This  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  First  church. 

Friendship  Avenue  congregation  gave  a  re- 
ception to  its  new  pastor  and  his  wife.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Curry,  May  13.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Callen,  pastor  of  Fourth 
church,  and  others. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pittsburg  had  made 
extensive  preparations  for  a  big  pageant  in 
Carnegie  music  hall  May  23.  It  will  take 
the  place  of  the  commencement  exercises.  In 
the  grand  procession  every  department  of  the 
work  will  be  represented. 

Latrobe  church.  Rev.  D.  G.  Fisher  pastor,  has 
begun  the  erection  of  a  new  $10,000  Sunday 
school  plant  as  an  addition  to  the  present 
church  building. 

Billy  Sunday  opened  his  campaign  at  Beaver 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances  May 
15.  The  tabernacle  erected  for  the  meeting 
seats  7,500.  Almost  all  of  the  churches  in  the 
Beaver  valley  have  joined  in  the  campaign, 
which  is  to  continue  for  six  weeks. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Lawrenceville 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  laid  May  4.  The 
new  structure  will  cost  $100,000. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  met  in  East  Liberty 
church  May  14.  Calls  were  presented  as  fol- 
lows :  Grace  church  for  Rev.  J.  H.  Klaggett, 
Central,  North  side,  for  Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson,  and 
Central,  Canonsburg,  for  Rev.  J.  W.  McLeod. 
Owing  to  a  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
presbytery  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  Central  church,  North  side, 
the  call  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  temporarily  laid  on 
the  table.  According  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Wright's 
interesting  narrative  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  presbytery  six  churches  have  been  added 
during  the  year,  making  137.  There  was  a 
net  gain  in  membership  of  1,850,  making  a  total 
membership  for  the  presbytery  of  47,900  com- 
municants ;  2,800  were  added  on  examination. 
The  resignation  of  Dr.  John  Launitz  as  pastor 
of  First  German  church,  North  side,  was  re- 
ceived. The  congregation  asked  to  have  him 
made  pastor-emeritus,  with  a  salary  of  at  least 
$300  a  year  for  life.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


silver  Anniversary  In  West  End  Church— Vet- 
eran Pastor  Is  Dead— New  Rochelle  First 
Reviews  Its  History. 

The  Sunday  school  of  West  End  church,  Dr. 
A.  Edwin  Keigwin  pastor,  celebrated  its  silver 
anniversary  May  19.  At  the  morning  service 
Dr.  Keigwin  was  assisted  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Hoadley  of  Greenwich  church,  who  organized 
West  End  church  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
Dr.  M.  S.  Littlefield,  the  Sunday  school  spe- 
cialist. From  a  handful  of  pupils  the  school 
has  grown  to  the  fifth  largest  in  New  York 
Presbytery.  Louis  Dusenbury,  an  elder,  is  su- 
perintendent. The  school  occupies  the  ground 
floor  and  gallery  of  the  church,  both  floors  of 
the  chapel  and  two  floors  of  the  church  house 
across  the  street.  The  West  End  Bible  School, 
from  which  grew  the  church  under  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  now  of  Chicago,  was  organized 
in  a  real  estate  office,  and  it  was  in  1887  that 
it  took  possession  of  its  first  regular  home, 
a  corrugated  iron  chapel  in  104th  street,  near 
Broadway. 

New  York  Presbytery  is  called  upon  to  mourn 
its  oldest  member  in  point  of  service.  Rev. 
Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  pastor  for  just  forty 
years  of  the  French  Evangelical  church  at  126 
West  i6th  street,  died  suddenly  May  13.  The 
funeral  took  place  May  19  in  the  picturesque 
little  church  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  Dr. 
Grandlienard's  death  occurred  at  the  New  York 
hospital,  where  he  had  been  taken  following 
a  hemorrhage  and  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  brought 
on  by  a  dental  operation.  The  French  pastor 
was  70  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Switzer- 
land, and  had  been  a  missionary  before  coming 
to  his  New  York  pastorate.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Passiac,  N.  J., 
and  the  other  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Julius  Baechler 
of  West  New  York.  One  son  is  Professor  E. 
T.  Grandlienard  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  is  a  physician  in  Okla- 
homa. One  of  the  enterprises  Dr.  Grandlienard 
has  maintained  is  a  home  at  341  West  30th 
street,  where  French  young  women  coming  to 
this  country  are  received  and  temporarily 
housed  until  they  get  employment. 

First  church  of  New  Rochelle,  Rev.  B.  T. 
Marshall  pastor,  has  just  completed  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  its  reorganization 
and  admission  into  the  Presbyterian  fold.  Sun- 
day evening.  May  12,  there  was  a  union  serv- 
ice with  North  Avenue  church.  Monday  even- 
ing there  was  a  gathering  for  the  Sunday  school 
pupils  and  other  young  people,  with  an  address 
by  William  R.  Knox.  Tuesday  the  men's  club 
heard  addresses  by  J.  W.  Miller  and  the  pas- 
tor. Wednesday  the  women's  missionary  so- 
cieties had  sessions,  with  speeches  by  mission- 
ary leaders.  Friday  night  a  reception  was  held. 
New  Rochelle  was  settled  in  1688  by  Huguenot 
refugees  from  France,  many  of  them  coming 
from  La  Rochelle.  In  1692  the  first  French 
church  was  built. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church  will  leave  for  England  in  June  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  little  daughter  for  their 
summer  vacation. 

The  woman's  missionary  society  of  Brick 
church  held  its  last  meeting  for  this  season 
May  14  and  listened  to  an  address  by  Hans 
P,  Freece,  a  former  member  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Janeway,  assistant 
at  Brick  church,  preached  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Sunday  evening,  May  12. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Woman's  National 
Sabbath  Alliance  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
building  May  13  in  commemoration  of  the 
late  president,  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James.  Mrs. 
Tunas  J.  Hamlin  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  Sunday, 
May  12.  He  was  recently  called  here  and  has 
accepted. 

For  a  second  successive  summer  Dr.  Walter 
D.  Buchanan  of  Broadway  church  will  remain 
"on  the  job"  every  Sunday,  even  in  the  dog 
days,  and  regular  services  will  be  maintained 
iv.  Earl  hall,  Columbia  University.  The  new 
church  going  up  at  Broadway  and  114th  street 
is  to  be  completed  in  August. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
church.  New  York  City,  May  19,  and  he  is 
scheduled  to  preach  there  again  May  26. 

There  has  just  been  erected  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  a  tablet  memorial  to  Rev. 
William  Parsons.     The  inscription  in  panels 


runs,  "To  the  memory  of  Rev.  William  Par- 
sons, a  friend  of  little  children  and  the  founder 
of  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  this  tablet  is 
affectionately  dedicated  by  many  friends  and 
admirers." 

Rev.  Boyd  McCleary,  assistant  to  Dr.  David 
G.  Wylie  at  Scotch  church,  will  go  abroad  in 
the  fall  to  study  for  a  year,  having  won  a 
scholarship  in  Princeton. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Grace  Church  Dedicates  $1 5,000  Sunday  School 
Building  —  Deaconess  School  Commence- 
ment—Good Year  at  Woodland. 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  city  is  Frankford  First,  which  celebrated 
its  i42d  anniversary  May  5.  It  was  established 
in  1770  as  a  German  Reformed  church  and 
for  a  number  of  years  preaching  was  in  Ger- 
man. Its  present  pastor.  Dr.  John  B.  Laird, 
came  to  it  from  the  seminary  seventeen  years 
ago,  succeeding  Dr.  Thomas  Murphy,  who  had 
ministered  to  it  for  forty-seven  years.  The 
membership  of  the  church  has  increased  under 
Dr.  Laird's  pastorate  from  300  to  650.  The 
church  has  recently  been  put  to  an  expense  of 
$4,000  for  repairs  made  necessary  by  a  tornado. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Stanton,  formerly  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Kansas  City,  now  residing  in  Phila- 
delphia, will  read  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
May  27  a  paper  on  "The  Starry  Universe." 

The  mission  connected  with  the  Northern 
Liberties  church  has  been  greatly  stirred  by  the 
visit  of  "Jim"  Goodhart,  superintendent  of  the 
Sunshine  mission  of  Denver.  A  number  of  men 
were  led  through  his  description  of  his  own 
rescue  from  sin  and  his  sympathetic  appeals  to 
take  a  stand  for  Christ.  Similar  effects  re- 
sulted from  Mr.  Goodhart's  talks  to  the  men 
in  the  Forepaugh  theater  meeting.  No  section 
of  the  city  calls  more  loudly  for  such  work  as 
is  being  planned  by  the  Northern  Liberties 
mission  than  where  this  old  church  is  located. 

Sunday,  May  12,  was  observed  as  Mothers' 
Day  by  many  pastors. 

Grace  church,  Rev.  R.  A.  Hunter  pastor,  dedi- 
cated free  of  debt  on  May  12  the  Andrew 
Culver  Memorial  Sunday  school  building,  which 
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The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  providea  thorough  collcec  trainine 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
ships and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  erery 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
11.  Stcffens.  D.D.,  President,  DubuQue.  Iowa. 
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cost  $15,000.  The  sermon  was  preached  b}' 
Dr.  James  A.  Worden.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  697. 

The  Westminster  Club,  composed  of  officers 
and  prominent  employees  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, was  addressed  on  a  recent  Thursday 
evening  by  Nolan  R.  Best,  editor  of  The  Con- 
tinent, on  the  helpful  relations  of  the  con- 
servative and  progressive  elements  of  the 
church. 

At  the  ninety-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Sun- 
day school  of  the  Tabernacle  church.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Oxtoby  pastor,  the  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Publication. 

The  Deaconess  House  and  Training  School 
for  Christian  Workers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  churches  of  this  city  has  had  a  most 
successful  year.  Fourteen  students  have  been 
in  attendance,  and  seven  graduated.  Three 
will  become  deaconesses ;  one,  Miss  Mabel  L. 
Lee,  will  go  to  Korea  as  a  missionary.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Second 
church.  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts  presided.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  John  D.  Countermine 
and  Rev.  John  Stuart  Conning,  superintendent 
of  the  Baltimore  Deaconess  Training  School. 
Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  pastor  of  St.  Paul  church, 
is  dean  of  the  school. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Stevenson  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  at 
the  First  Church  of  the  Covenanters  on  the 
evening  of  May  13.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  been 
pastor  of  this  church  since  1863. 

The  town  of  Coatesville,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Huston,  has  re- 
cently enjoyed  three  weeks  of  fruitful  evan- 
gelistic work.  Meetings  were  held  in  the 
largest  church  of  the  place  and  were  joined  in 
by  all  denominations.  The  leader  was  George 
E.  Burgess  of  Harrisburg,  formerly  financial 
secretary  of  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was 
aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Butts  of 
New  York.  About  300  conversions  are  re- 
ported.   W.  P.  White. 

Woodland  church  has  contributed  to  benev- 
olences during  the  year  $6,462  and  given  for 
congregational  expenses  $11,167.  Over  $2,000 
has  been  paid  in  on  a  new  organ  fund  and 
over  $3,000  additional  has  been  pledged  since 
April  I.  One  member  of  the  church  pays  the 
salary  of  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  the 
veteran  missionary  of  Syria  and  father-in-law 
of  the  pastor.  Sixty  members  have  been  added 
to  the  church,  making  a  total  revised  enroll- 
ment of  640  communicants.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  R.  Swain,  will  complete  his  seventh  year  of 
service  in  June. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Jane  Addams  and  Others  Speak  on  Arbitra- 
tion—Prominent Speakers  to  Discuss  Social 
Evil— Dr.  Gunsaulus  Honored. 

The  pastoral  work  of  Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  in 
DuPage  church  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  at  the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  last 
Monday,  at  which  time  Mr.  McNutt  asked  that 
the  pastoral  relations  between  him  and  his 
church  be  dissolved.  This  action  of  presbytery 
terminated  a  service  of  eleven  years  in  a 
country  parish  which  has  become  known  the 
nation  over  for  the  success  with  which  it  has 
met  the  "rural  problem."  Mr.  McNutt  will  re- 
tain his  connection  with  this  presbytery  while 
pursuing  his  new  work  among  country  churches 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Board. 

Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, addressed  the  ministers'  meeting  last 
Monday  on  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  denominations  in  his  home  land.  He 
called  particular  attention  to  the  organized 
cooperation  which  exists  between  practically  all 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Australia  and  spoke 
highly  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  Dr.  Wilbur 
Chapman  and  Charles  Alexander. 

A  large  number  of  ministers  in  the  city  re- 
sponded to  the  suggestion  that  international 
peace  be  the  theme  for  addresses  last  Sab- 
bath. "Second  Mile  Christianity"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
of  Second  church,  in  which  he  applied  Jesus' 
principle  of  nonresistance  to  modern  inter- 
national affairs  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  present  opportunity  for  establishing  ar- 
bitration among  the  nations.  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  one  of  the  few  women  who  have 
addressed  the  Sunday  Evening  Club,  spoke 
tc  that  body  on  the  evils  of  war,  calling  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  physical  drain  it  en- 


tails upon  warring  nations,  as  well  as  the 
economic  and  commercial  loss  it  entails.  Dr, 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus  delivered  a  strong  sermon  on 
"Peace"  at  Central  church. 

Helpers  in  Exposition  Number  1,500 

The  magnitude  and  significance  of  "The 
World  in  Chicago,"  to  be  held  in  May,  1913 
received  new  emphasis  last  Monday  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  trainers  and  secretaries  of 
stewards,  of  whom  there  are  1,500,  held  in 
the  large  banquet  hall  of  the  La  Salle  hotel 
Brief  selections  from  the  "Pageant  of  Dark- 
ness and  Light"  were  sung  and  addresses  were 
made  by  local  leaders  and  men  prominently 
identified  with  the  exhibits  in  other  cities, 
A  particularly  important  meeting  of  the 
federated  churches  of  the  city  will  be  held 
next  Monday  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  at  which  time  five  brief  addresses 
will  be  made  on  "Community  Protection  Against 
the  Social  Evil."  It  is  earnestly  asked  that 
each  church  send  at  least  one  lay  delegate  to 
this  meeting,  in  addition  to  sending  the  pastor. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  whereby 
women  are  eligible  as  representatives.  The 
speakers  next  Monday  are  Wirt  W.  Hallam  of 
the  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  F.  K.  Mohr  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association's 
purity  department,  Thomas  C.  MacMillan,  presi- 
dent of  the  federated  churches ;  Dean  W.  T. 
Sumner,  chairman  of  the  vice  commission,  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus. 

The  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice in  Chicago  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  was 
recognized  by  the  Chicago  Congregational  Club 
Tuesday  evening,  May  14,  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Congress  hotel,  at  which  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  About  500  were  at  the  tables.  Dr. 
F.  A.  Noble  paid  tribute  to  his  services  to  the 
city  in  the  religious  and  educational  fields,  after 
which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  gave  an  interpretation  of 
the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Central  church  quartet  and  choir 
of  100  voices. 

Ballington  Booth  to  Speak 

General  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  will  speak 
next  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
auditorium  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  at 
Washington  boulevard  and  Ann  street.  The 
building  is  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Vol- 
unteers. General  and  Mrs.  Booth  will  also 
speak  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings. 

Pioneer  chapel.  Rev.  S.  B.  Pinney  pastor,  re- 
ceived nine  members  at  its  last  communion, 
six  on  confession. 


Commencements  at  Union 
and  Auburn 

Professor  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  affirmed  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
new  theology  for  the  new  age  at  the  seventy- 
sixth  commencement  of  that  institution  May  14. 
at  which  time  forty-six  young  men  received 
diplomas  and  thirty-four  men  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

"Many  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  old 
theology  are  uneasy  about  it,"  said  Dr.  Black, 
who  was  the  orator  of  the  evening.  "Others 
feel  that  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  Still  others  are  giving  in  to 
all  sorts  of  new  fads  in  theology.  Our  the- 
ology must  suit  the  age.  Established  form  of 
belief  must  have  an  adjustment.  We  have  yet 
to  see  that  there  cannot  be  an  aristocratic 
church  in  a  democratic  country.  Progress  is 
the  result  of  evolution." 

Robert  C.  Ogden,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors,  awarded  the  diplomas  and  Dr.  Francis 
Brown,  president  of  the  faculty,  conferred  the 
degrees.   

In  some  respects  the  most  successful  year 
that  Auburn  Seminary  has  known  closed  May  9 
with  its  annual  conference  and  commencement. 
The  custom,  begun  a  year  ago,  of  having  a 
conference  at  commencement  time,  with  able 
speakers  to  present  the  problems  facing  the 
church,  has  proved  most  successful.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  raising  of  suf- 
ficient money  from  the  alumni  to  constitute  an 
alumni  fellowship,  and  Deane  Edwards  of  the 
graduating  class  was  chosen  to  be  the  first 
recipient.  He  is  planning  to  study  in  Glasgow 
and  Oxford  next  year.  Announcement  was 
also  made  of  the  gift  of  $12,000  to  establish 
a  second  fellowship  for  foreign  study.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  sixteen.  They  were 
addressed  at  the  graduation  exercises,  where 
for  the  first  time  faculty  and  graduating  class 
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A  popular  account  of  all  the  forces  vrhich 
are  working  for  the  betterment  of  American 
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all  wore  academic  costume,  by  President  George 
B.  Stewart  on  the  "Sources  of  Power." 

The  alumni  dinner  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
new  dining  hall,  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  which 
added  much  to  the  reunion.  Dr.  E.  H.  Dick- 
enson of  Buffalo  presided  and  addresses  were 
made  by  J.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Albany;  Rev. 
Herbert  Gates  of  Rochester,  Rev.  M.  S.  How- 
land  of  Syracuse,  Rev.  Enoch  F.  Bell  of  Boston. 

The  conference  which  preceded  the  com- 
mencement opened  with  addresses  by  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  D.  D.,  of  New  York;  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  and  J.  E.  McAfee 
of  the  Home  Board.  Wednesday  morning 
brilliant  papers  were  read  by  three  of  the 
seminary  faculty — Professor  Riggs,  Professor 
Youtz  and  Professor  Hinke.  In  the  afternoon 
Rev.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes  of  Buffalo  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  "Church  Worship."  The 
alumni  preacher  of  that  evening  was  Rev.  W. 
P.  Keeler  of  Madison,  N.  J.  Announcement 
was  also  made  of  the  summer  school  which 
begins  work  on  July  8  under  the  leadership  of 
four  members  of  the  faculty  and  four  outside 
experts. 
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David  H.  Moore,  aged  74 ;  Henry  M.  Warren, 
aged  81,  and  Thomas  B.  Neely,  aged  71,  were 
practically  declared  ineffective  by  a  vote  of  all 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference then  decided  to  elect  eight  new  bishops 
to  take  the  places  of  those  relieved  of  official 
duty  and  further  to  divide  the  work.  The 
discussion  gave  rise  to  talk  of  a  definite  age 
limit  for  bishops. 

The  matter  came  before  the  highest  body  of 
the  Methodist  Church  on  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  episcopacy  that  all  the  bishops 
except  the  three  be  left  on  the  effective  list. 
Bishop  Moore  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war 
and  has  been  president  of  both  Cincinnati 
Wesleyan  and  Colorado  universities.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  The  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  served  as  bishop  in  China,  Japan 
and  Korea.  Bishop  Warren,  the  dean  of 
bishops,  was  elected  in  1880,  has  held  pastorates 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
and  is  still  in  good  health.  Bishop  Neely  has 
resided  lately  in  New  Orleans,  and  early  in  the 
session  charges  were  made  against  his  conduct 
of  the  work  in  the  South  by  colored  delegates. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  new  bishops  Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz, 
assistant  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  church,  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  missions 
in  the  Philippines  from  1900  to  1907.  Dr.  W. 
O.  Shepard  of  Chicago  was  next  highest. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Conference  an  un- 
dercurrent of  excitement  thrilled  the  delegates 
in  clashes  over  the  abolition  of  paragraph  260 
in  the  Methodist  Book  of  Discipline.  This 
paragraph  prohibits  attendance  at  dances,  card 
parties,  theaters  and  other  proscribed  amuse- 
ments. A  large  element  of  the  church  favors 
the  return  to  the  policy  of  John  Wesley  of  per- 
mitting each  individual  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
conscience  on  questionable  amusements.  After 
a  lively  flurry  in  committee  the  minority  report 
that  the  paragraph  be  retained  was  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  general  body,  where  it  was  the 
subject  of  earnest  debate,  and  finally,  by  vote  of 
446  to  369,  the  Conference  refused  to  change 
the  rules. 

One  of  the  innovations  which  it  seems  safe 
to  say  the  delegates  will  adopt  for  all  the 
churches  of  Methodism  is  the  budget  plan  for 
the  boards,  and  regular  weekly  contributions 
from  every  member,  such  as  is  practiced  in 
other  denominations.  At  present  a  Methodist 
pulpit  is  open  to  a  wide  variety  of  appeals  for 
different  causes.  The  leaders  of  the  church 
would  have  this  changed  so  that  a  permanent 
commission  on  church  finance  will  be  created, 
to  which  each  of  the  important  benevolent  in- 
terests of  the  church  will  present  an  annual 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  support  and 
develop  the  work.  The  commission,  which  will 
consist  of  bishops,  pastors  and  laymen,  will 
appoint  subcommissions  in  each  state  to  whom 
will  be  referred  local  benevolences. 

The  Conference  has  adopted  resolutions  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  recognize  the  repub- 
lic of  China  and  that  efforts  for  international 
arbitration  be  redoubled  so  that  the  new  nation 
may  be  protected.  The  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  preceded  by  several  speeches  by 
Chinese  delegates. 
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of  the  more  abstruse  features  of  parliamentary 
law,  but  it  took  no  long  experience  of  his  way 
of  "putting  the  question"  and  other  routine 
duties  to  show  that  his  head  is  clear  and  he 
knows  how  to  clear  up  the  heads  of  other 
people.  Every  matter  at  issue  was  stated  by 
the  moderator  in  terms  unmistakably  lucid 
and  definite,  and  nobody  voted  on  anything 
in  a  half-light  of  understanding  if  he  paid  any 
attention  at  all  to  the  painstaking  chair. 

The  scheme  for  federating  the  self-supporting 
synods  which  Dr.  Jaquess  offered  would 
classify  these  synods  into  three  groups  as  fol- 
lows :  Eastern— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore  and  West  Virginia;  Mid- 
dle Western — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin ;  Western — Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In  each 
of  these  groups  a  representative  of  each  synod 
is  to  be  included  with  one  representative  from 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  a  council  which 
shall  aim  to  coordinate  and  standardize  mis- 
sionary operations  in  the  neighboring  states 
thus  associated.  The  plan  also  contemplates 
giving  to  each  synod  a  corresponding  member 
in  the  Home  Board.  By  these  interlocking  ar- 
rangements and  the  mutual  understanding  re- 
sulting it  is  believed  that  there  can  be  eliminated 
the  last  remnants  of  cross  purposes  which  in 
times  past  have  hindered  joint  action  of  the 
synods  and  the  board  at  New  York. 

Executive  Commission  Has  Smooth  Road 

The  executive  commission's  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  usual  covered  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  and  was  considered  "a  little 
at  a  time."  The  portions  taken  up  Thursday 
morning  were  handled  with  surprising  prompti- 
tude, evoking  no  debate  whatever.  When  the 
commission's  opinion  adverse  to  consolidating 
committees  in  presbyteries  was  read  a  member 
of  Assembly  wished  to  know  whether  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  would  compel  presbyteries  to 
dissolve  again  committees  already  consolidated. 
The  answer — that  the  Assembly  could  not  con- 
strain any  presbytery  on  any  matter  connected 
with  the  presbytery's  own  organization ;  could 
at  most  only  recommend — satisfied  the  ques- 
tioner. The  commission's  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  local  union  of  home  mission  church  erec- 
tion and  Sunday  school  committees  was  the 
feeling  that  as  long  as  the  boards  dealing  with 
these  subjects  continue  separate,  each  is  en- 
titled to  a  committee  serving  as  its  particular 
agent  in  each  presbytery. 

The  budget  work  of  the  executive  commission 
in  the  year  past  was  told  of  at  length  in  the 
report.  Stress  was  laid  particularly  on  the 
success  with  which  the  "uniform  every-member 
weekly  pledge  system"  had  been  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  churches  adopting  it,  and  plans  were 
outlined  for  extending  the  adoption  of  it  next 
year.  The  cost  of  propagating  this  new  finan- 
cial plan  was  estimated  at  $12,000  for  next  year, 
and  the  Assembly  readily  approved  the  idea  of 
having  the  benevolent  boards  supply  these 
funds.  They  will  spend  less  for  promotion 
work  under  this  joint  plan  of  the  commission 
than  they  have  been  spending  on  their  separate 
methods  for  developing  benevolence.  The 
boards  were  counseled  not  to  make  special  ap- 
peals to  the  churches  in  any  way  to  draw  off 
attention  from  the  regular  operation  of  the 
joint  budget.  But  the  special  days  heretofore 
confirmed  to  various  boards  as  times  for  Sun- 
day school  collections  were  continued. 

Continue  Union  Seminary  Negotiations 

There  had  been  a  lot  of  vague  prophecy 
of  trouble  whenever  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  relations  with  Union  Seminary  came  up. 
But  in  a  very  few  moments  of  perfect  peace 
the  subject  was  disposed  of  for  the  year  with- 
out a  hint  of  dissent.  The  committee's  account 
of  its  year's  work  was  brief  and  led  up  to  the 
statement  that  the  seminary  directors  had  not 
had  time  to  meet  for  action  after  the  com- 
mittee's definitive  proposition  was  submitted 
to  them.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  president  of  the 
directors,  in  view  of  this  inability  to  have  the 
matter  taken  up  in  regular  board  meeting,  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  Assembly  would  grant 
another  year  for  the  negotiations.  The  commit- 
tee held  that  real  progress  in  Christian  amity 
had  already  been  made. 

The  long  effort  to  procure  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
General  Assembly,  instead  of  at  the  end,  as 
was  formerly  the  custom,  was  vindicated  by 
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the  exceptionally  compendious  report  of  the 
■committee  on  religious  life  and  work  read  by 
its  compiler,  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts.  Vital  facts 
of  the  utmost  significance  crowded  the  report 
full  of  a  value  that  cannot  be  indicated  in  any 
running  chronicle  of  Assembly  proceedings. 
Startling  figures  of  losses  from  the  active  mem- 
bership of  the  churches — over  200,000  in  five 
years  ;  a  table  of  gains  and  declines  in  synods ; 
elaborate  comparative  statistics  of  vacancies 
among  churches  and  unemployment  among  min- 
isters and  a  plan  for  the  bureau  of  ministerial 
supply,  as  authorized  by  majority  vote  of  pres- 
byteries in  the  last  year,  were  features  of 
the  document  which  made  it  an  authority  for 
permanent  reference.  At  the  committee's 
recommendation  an  amendment  to  the  form  of 
government  was  sent  down  to  presbyteries,  giv- 
ing more  definite  specifications  as  to  the  roll 
of  suspended  members.  Seven  churches  now 
report  each  year  all  the  names  carried  on  the 
suspended  roll  in  years  past.  The  annual  re- 
port should  specify  only  the  number  suspended 
within  one  year  past. 

Evangelistic  Situation  Portrayed 

Chairman  Huston,  reporting  for  Assembly's 
evangelistic  committee,  left  the  speechmaking 
to  others  and  confined  himself  to  presenting  the 
salient  features  of  the  printed  statement.  This 
statement  and  the  luminous  exhibits  accom- 
panying it  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  construc- 
tive work  during  the  year,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  study  of  the  field  and  of  the  best 
forms  of  activity.  It  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  that  no  one  specialization 
in  evangelism  is  likely  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  the  church  at  large,  and  that  its  best 
service  for  the  future  lies  in  localizing,  in- 
tensifying and  making  more  efficient  the  powers 
that  lie  within  the  church  itself. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Wicher  of  San  Francisco 
startled  the  Assembly  by  his  eloquent  portrayal 
of  the  situation  in  his  city  when  he  declared 
that  there  are  now  no  more  Protestant  com- 
municants in  the  coast  metropolis  than  there 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Among  450,000 
people  there  are  only  10,000  evangelical  church 
members  to  face  the  problems  presented  by  a 
great  foreign  population  likely  to  be  tremen- 
dously augmented  after  the  Panama  canal 
is  opened.  He  made  a  striking  appeal  that  the 
keynote  of  Christianity  shall  be  heard  above 
the  clamor  of  the  1913  celebration,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Minton  supported  his  plea  from  the  ob- 
servations made  as  a  visitor  to  the  coast  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  George  G.  Mahy,  the 
committee's  energetic  secretary,  was  convincing 
in  his  insistence  that  the  presbyteries  and 
churches  themselves  must  take  more  seriously 
the  subject  of  evangelistic  work,  exerting  their 
own  forces  rather  than  depending  on  special 
agencies. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
presbyterial  lines  of  action.  President  S.  F. 
Wilson  of  Maryville  for  college  work — em- 
phasizing the  need  of  continuity  in  effort — and 
Dr.  John  R.  Davies  in  a  ringing  speech  gave 
the  pastor's  imprimatur  to  the  committee's 
plans.  Recommendations  sanctioning  the  com- 
mittee's further  work  in  these  various  phases 
were  adopted,  the  special  work  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  referred  to  the  federal  council  evan- 
gelistic commission  and  the  committee  was  re- 
appointed. The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$13,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,000. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Bushnell  of  Minneapolis  presided 
over  a  largely  attended  evening  meeting  in  spe- 
cial observance  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  Pres- 
byterian Sabbath  school  missions.  The  speak- 
ers were  R.  F.  Sulzer,  the  veteran  Minnesota 
missionary ;  former  Moderator  Carson,  and  Dr. 
W.  P.  Fulton  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone,  Dr.  John  R.  Davies  and  Chair- 
man C.  M.  Huston  were  the  speakers  at  the 
evening  evangelistic  meeting  in  First  Christian 
church. 

Saturday 

Morning — Report  of  committee  on  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. Judicial  commission  dismisses  case 
of  Rev.  Edward  Eells  against  Synod  of  New 
York ;  refers  to  judicial  commission  appeal 
of  Rev.  S.  A.  Penn  from  action  of  Synod 
of  Catawba ;  case  of  Maggie  Gowland  found 
not  in  order. 

Telegram  of  greetings  from  Southern  Church 
received  and  response  authorized. 

Vote  on  overtures  :  Biennial  Assemblies — For 
60,  against  209,  not  recorded  23.  Baptismal 
Formula — For  203,  against  52,  not  recorded 
38.  Committee  on  Vacancy  and  Supply — For 
187,  against  81,  not  recorded  25. 


Reports  Adopted — On  editions  of  constitution  ; 
on  centennial  of  Princeton  Seminary ;  on 
overture  from  Great  Falls  Presbytery  (that 
state  statutes  must  determine  voting  rights 
of  noncommunicants). 

Resolutions  adopted  urging  adoption  of  Sab- 
bath rest  law  for  District  of  Columbia  and 
favoring  statutory  enactments  to  make  per- 
manent Sunday  observance  in  post  office  de- 
partment. _ 

Despite  the  outer  allurements  of  a  perfect 
spring  morning  there  was  a  full  attendance  when 
the  gavel  fell.  The  committee  on  polity, 
through  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  its  chairman, 
announced  itself  in  favor  of  seating  two  com- 
missioners chosen  by  presbyterial  executive 
commissioners  when  it  was  found,  too  late  for 
presbytery  to  act,  that  the  men  regularly  named 
could  not  serve.  But  the  committee  was  to 
ask  later  for  a  ruling  from  Assembly  on  the 
technical  point  involved.  Dr.  Webb  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  warned  the  visitors 
not  to  arrange  dinner  parties  or  luncheons  for 
Sunda}',  declaring  the  practice  contrary  to 
Louisville  custom.  Then,  after  a  large  body  of 
commissioners  had  been  permitted  to  withdraw 


Where  the  Assembly   Will  Meet  in  1913 

for  committee  meetings,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Sabbath  observance  was  pre- 
sented. 

With  former  Moderator  Charles  Little  pre- 
siding Chairman  James  Yereance  presented  his 
extensive  report,  which  carried  a  note  of 
triumph  in  the  gains  made  for  Sunday  ob- 
servance in  the  postal  service  and  elsewhere. 
The  speakers  were  Dr.  M.  D.  Kneeland  of  the 
New  England  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  Professor 
Hobson  of  McCormick  Seminary,  Dr.  S.  M. 
Templeton  of  Texas  and  General  John  W. 
Foster  of  Washington. 

The  Assembly  Herald  report,  presented  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  showed  a  smaller  deficit 
than  for  the  previous  year.  In  adopting  the 
report  of  the  executive  commission  unfavorable 
to  the  present  consolidation  of  the  several  mis- 
sionary periodicals  Assembly  authorized  the 
committee  on  Assembly  Herald  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  the  publication  more 
strictly  a  missionary  magazine.  The  commit- 
tee to  nominate  delegates  to  the  tenth  council 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, in  1913,  reported  the  names.  They  number 
112 — but  they  must  pay  their  own  expenses. 

President  Charles  S.  Holt's  report  on  the 
brotherhood,  coming  up  unexpectedly  in  his 
absence,  was  partly  read  by  Stated  Clerk 
Roberts  and  duly  referred. 

At  noon  the  commissioners  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  Central  park  and  listened  to 
music  and  informal  addresses.  A  well  attended 
dinner  under  brotherhood  auspices  was  held  in 
the  evening,  followed  by  a  mass  meeting.  The 
speakers  were  President  Holt,  Dr.  Carson  and 
Dr.  William  C.  Covert. 

Sunday 

Moderator  Matthews  preached  to  a  large  con- 
gregation in  the  Assembly  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  evangelical  pulpits  of  the 
city  were  generally  supplied  by  commissioners. 
The  mass  meeting  at  the  armory  in  the  after- 
noon under  the  direction  of  the  social  service 
bureau  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  a 
great  success.  Approximately  10,000  people 
heard  Moderator  Matthews,  Charles  Stelzle  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  The  popular  meetings 
and  regular  church  services  in  the  evening  were 


well  attended  by  the  commissioners  and  local 
church  members. 

Monday 

To  Atlanta  in  1913 

When  it  became  known  late  Friday  that  the 
Southern  Assembly  had  voted  to  go  to  Atlanta 
next  year  it  was  at  once  assumed  generally 
that  the  Northern  Assembly  would  accept  the 
warm  invitation  extended  to  join  the  other 
Reformed  bodies  in  a  fraternal  simultaneous 
gathering  in  the  Georgia  city.  Rochester  had 
sent  its  representatives  with  an  equally  warm 
"bid"  to  meet  in  that  city,  so  admirably  suited 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  Assembly ; 
but  the  New  Yorkers  gracefully  gave  way  to 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  providential  leading 
as  did  the  advocates  of  Atlantic  City.    And  so 


HOW  TO  AVOID 
UNFORTUNATE  AND 
GET- RICH -QUICK 
INVESTMENTS 

No  matter  where  money  is  loaned  upon  security,  the  same  rela- 
tive basis  and  margin  of  security  is  required  by  discriminatine  in' 
vestors.  The  conscientious  and  experienced  Farm  Loan  Broker  en- 
deavors to  reserve  a  margin  from  60  to  70%  as  additional  security 
over  and  above  the  amount  loaned  on  the  land  so  that  even  though 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  set  in  the  margin  of  security  is  so 
great  that  the  loan  is  STILL  SAFE. 

My  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  making  and  selling  of  Farm 
Loans  secured  by  land  situated  in  South  Dakota.  Farm  Loans  made 
in  South  Dakota,  especially  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  State,  are 
equaled  perhaps,  but  unexelled  from  a  standpoint  of  safety  and 
promptness  in  payment  of  both  Principal  and  Interest. 

The  loans  offered  for  sale  are  secured  largely  on  farms  occupied 
by  the  owners  as  a  Home.  The  amount  in  each  case  does  not  ex- 
ceed 30  to  40%  of  the  actual  cash  value.  The  loans  usually  mature 
in  I,  5  or  10  years  and  will  net  investors  5?^  or  6%  depending 
upon  location  of  security,  size  of  loan  and  integrity  of  borrower. 
These  loans  are  not  offered  for  sale  until  security  has  been  person- 
ally inspected  and  approved  by  this  office 

All  details  in  connection  with  a  Farm  Loan  are  attended  to  by 
this  office  FREE  of  CHARGE.  This  service  includes  collecting  and 
remitting  principal  and  interest;  seeing  that  the  borrower  pays  his 
taxes;  that  buildings  are  insured  and  title  is  perfect  before  any  loan 
is  closed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  my  business  methods  is  invited.  Will 
gladly  furnish  references  from  investors  and  a  list  of  clients  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Minneapolis.  Milwaukee. 
Freeport  and  elsewhere,  so  that  prospective  investors  may  investigate 
the  general  character  of  the  loans  olfered.  Among  this  list  of  in- 
vestors are  bankers,  lawyers,  some  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies, private  investors  and  in  fact  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 

A  list  of  loans,  as  well  as  specific  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding each  loan,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

G.  W.  HART,  President 
THE  MERCHANTS  BANK 
Bryant  ::  South  Dakota 
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our  Bond  Department. 
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$25,000 
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over  my  own  name,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  In- 
terest or  principal,  I  have  Incorporated  my  business 
for  1100,000.  and  offer  for  sale  $25  000  of  the  830  000  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  redeemable  January  1,  1917,  at  $1.05.  par 
value  $100  per  share.    Certificates  Issued  In  amounts 

'°        WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Thirty  years  continuous  residence 

LISBON,  N.  D. 
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Assembly  voted  most  heartily  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  will  meet  next  year  in  the  Harris 
Street  church,  Atlanta. 

Relief  and  Sustentation  Settlement 

One  of  the  long  standing  questions  before 
the  church  was  settled  in  apparently  satisfactory 
fashion  by  the  executive  commission's  amended 
report  on  the  proposed  combination  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  and  the  Ministerial  Sustenta- 
tion Fund.  The  commission  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  a  harmonious  agreement  on  the  plan 
first  proposed  to  the  present  assembly ;  but 
after  many  hours  of  discussion  a  new  plan  was 
agreed  on  which  met  Assembly's  clear  approval, 
and  with  which  the  directors  of  both  boards 
are  in  full  harmony. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  number  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund 
be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twelve  and  the 
same  persons  be  elected  members  of  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief  and  directors  of  the  Sus- 
tentation Fund;  that  they  shall  administer  the 
relief  department  of  the  church,  continuing 
the  work  now  done  under  the  Board  of  Relief, 
and  the  sustentation  department,  continuing 
the  work  now  done  under  the  Ministerial  Sus- 
tentation Fund,  and  that  they  shall,  under  the 
charter  of  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund, 
pay  to  all  annuitants  the  definite  annuities  pur- 
chasable by  their  contributions  to  the  fund  plus 
a  pro  rata  annuity  provided  by  the  increments 
of  all  other  contributions  to  the  fund — the 
maximum  amount  of  the  total  annuity  to  be 
$500.    Both  sets  of  directors  are  to  resign. 

The  commission  recommended  that  the  policy 
of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  further  that 
the  relief  department  provide  for  all  ministers 
as  they  become  disabled,  who  have  not  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  sustentation  depart- 
ment, or  whose  necessities  require  additional 
relief  to  that  obtained  from  the  sustentation 
department,  provided  the  aggregate  amount  of 
relief  shall  not  exceed  $500 ;  and  that  all 
churches  shall  be  expected  to  contribute  an- 
nually to  the  relief  department  of  the  Board 
of  Relief  and  Sustentation.  Inauguration  of  a 
movement  to  secure  a  $10,000,000  permanent 
endowment  fund,  to  be  divided  between  the  two 
departments  according  to  the  designation  of  the 
donors,  is  a  part  of  the  plan. 


Odd  Notes 

With  Mark  as  moderator,  James  as  vice- 
moderator  and  John  as  ex-moderator  it  is  clear 
the  General  Assembly  believes  in  the  apostolic 
succession.  Mark  not  an  apostle,  you  say  ? 
Well,  Matthew's  claim  to  that  name  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

The  executive  commission,  or  "board  of 
bishops,"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A., 
has  proved  its  "raison  d'etre"  by  showing  to  the 
whole  church  how  to  settle  vexed  questions 
"out  of  court."  A  long  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  and  the  Sustentation  Fund  was  happily 
thus  prevented. 

The  early  summer  races  were  in  progress 
during  the  Assembly  days  at  Louisville.  The 
"Odd  Notes"  maker  did  not  notice  any  vacant 
seats  in  the  Assembly  because  of  the  races. 
In  the  hotels  the  racing  men  took  one  side  of 
the  lobbies,  the  commissioners  the  other. 

There  were  more  old  sermons  preached  in 
Louisville  on  Sunday,  May  19,  than  have  been 
preached  there  before  for  a  year.  Not  by  the 
resident  pastor ;  oh,  no !  but  by  minister  com- 
missioners, each  of  whom  preached  his  pet  old 
sermon. 

Beautiful  Louisville  !  Hospitable  Louisville  ! 
Bright-skied  Louisville !  It  will  be  an  amber 
bead  on  the  string  of  memory.  R.  S.  H. 

Louisville. 

Women  Discuss  Home  Missions 

The  sessions  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  held  in  Fourth  Avenue  church,  were 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  Work  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  field  was  discussed  by  missionaries 
and  teachers,  usually  in  optimistic  tone;  but  in- 
sistence was  frequent  that  contributions  for 
educational  and  spiritual  work  in  the  home  mis- 
sion fields  are  not  in  keeping  with  America's 
material  prosperity.  It  was  proposed  that  each 
woman  of  the  home  missionary  societies  be 
asked  to  contribute  50  cents  to  clear  the  board's 
$56,000  debt  before  home  mission  week  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  officers  were  all  reelected.  A  memorial 
service  for  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  was  held  on 
Friday. 


Subsidiary  Assembly 
Meetings 

It  has  been  about  a  dozen  years  now  since 
the  General  Assembly  began  to  meet  on  the 
day  before  its  meeting.  The  first  "pre-Assembly 
conference"  was  the  foreign  mission  meeting 
organized  by  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall.  Gradually 
other  interests  began  to  follow  the  example 
until  this  "pre-Assembly"  day  has  of  late  years 
become  quite  as  crowded  with  affairs  as  any 
day  of  Assembly  transactions,  and  much  more 
diversified.  Finally  with  the  present  year  that 
one  day  became  so  preoccupied  that  it  had  to 
transfer  some  of  its  load  to  the  day  preceding, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Louisville  saw  the 
first  of  the  Assembly  meetings  begin  Tuesday. 

One  of  the  gatherings  of  that  day  was  a 
private  session  of  the  Home  Mission  Advisory 
Council,  a  body  created  by  the  appointment  of 
one  member  from  each  synod,  which  the  As- 
sembly designed  to  make  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the 
self-supporting  synods — and  which,  by  the  way, 
has  worked  admirably  in  obviating  former 
frictions. 

The  other  Tuesday  meeting  was  of  a  char- 
acter more  popular  and  attracted  wider  at- 
tention. Yet  it  had  no  characteristics  of  a  mass 
meeting,  being  directly  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  delegates  appointed  to  it  from  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  Central  West.  This  was  the 
evangelistic  institute  provided  by  the  As- 
sembly's evangelistic  committee  under  direction 
of  Chairman  Charles  L.  Huston  and  Secretary 
George  G.  Mahy.  It  was  planned  on  lines  to 
duplicate  as  far  as  possible  the  exceedingly  use- 
ful and  influential  institute  held  in  the  late 
winter  at  Atlantic  City,  and  aimed  to  do  for 
western  presbyteries  what  that  meeting  did  so 
remarkably  for  the  presbyteries  of  the  East. 
The  same  practical  eagerness  to  get  the  work 
done,  indifferent  to  spectacular  displays,  was 
felt  at  Louisville  as  at  Atlantic  City,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  was  as  fine  as  it  was  in- 
tense. The  program  followed  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  eastern  conference.  Much  was  made 
of  college  evangelism,  personal  work  was  urged 
strongly,  the  pastor's  leadership  was  carefully 
defined  and  the  interlocking  relations  of  the 
Assembly's  committee  with  the  evangelistic  com- 
mittees of  presbyteries  received  extensive  ex- 
planation and  illustration.  Both  the  meetings 
thus  mentioned  lasted  through  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  also  were  the  customary  con- 
ferences of  the  College  Board  with  the  presi- 
dents of  affiliated  Presbyterian  colleges  and  of 
the  Foreign  Board  with  the  missionary  chair- 
men of  the  presbyteries.  Last  year  the  latter 
conference  was  conducted  jointly  by  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Boards,  but  this  year  the  Home 
Board  was  prevented  from  participating  be- 
cause of  preoccupation  with  the  meeting  of  the 
advisory  council.  Nevertheless,  home  mission 
interests  were  not  excluded  from  consideration, 
because  the  conference  was  in  charge  of  Dis- 
trict Secretary  David  McConaughy,  whose  well 
known  and  successful  plan  of  presbyterial  or- 
ganization contemplates  the  prosecution  of 
"every-member  canvasses"  in  which  home  work 
and  foreign  work  are  both  presented  for  sup- 
port as  equally  binding  claims.  The  operation 
of  this  plan  with  its  double  emphasis  was  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion. 

Wednesday  evening  in  the  Warren  Memorial 
church  this  dual  partnership  between  foreign 
and  home  missions  was  illustrated  and  stressed 
in  two  addresses  that  held  keen  attention  from 
an  audience  of  1,500.  The  speaker  for  the 
work  in  America  was  Dr.  Baxter  P.  Fullerton 
of  St.  Louis ;  for  the  work  abroad  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago.  Both  addresses 
were  notable  for  their  agreement  in  pleading 
that  more  spiritual  fervor  in  the  church  is  the 
prime  essential  for  Christian  effectiveness  in 
labor  either  abroad  or  at  home — a  note  which 
was  likewise  the  controlling  thought  of  the  re- 
tiring moderator's  sermon  next  morning. 

The  sessions  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Home 
Missions  did  not  precede  Assembly  but  began 
in  the  near-by  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  hour  when  the  Assembly  ad- 
dressed itself  to  its  task. 


Winona  Summer  Bible  School 

At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  Winona 
Lake  Assembly  Moody  Bible  Institute  will  have 
charge  of  the  Bible  school  at  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  July  I — Aug.  9,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
institute  teachers  will  also  take  a  Bible  hour 
in  the  Bible  conference  Aug.  23 — Sept.  i. 
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Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.  Not  affected  by 
Panics — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OIOJL 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  B&stern  Eanaas  offers  the 

best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
duriner  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Totir  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references.  ^ 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortg^es.  <L  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 
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8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Klght  »er  cent.  Our  field  is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  t&OO.OO  loan  on 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THK  UNIOW  MOBTe.A.eE  CO., 
lOS  Weat  Grand  Ave..       Olovl*,  New  Mexle* 
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Financial  Situation 

"It  is  likely  that  business  will  be  less  dis- 
turbed by  politics  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
presidential  campaign."  This  is  the  statement 
recently  made  by  President  John  J.  Mitchell  of 
the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  bank  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the 
country.  "The  encouraging  feature,"  said  Mr. 
Mitchell,  "is  that  the  dependence  of  business 
on  political  conditions  is  decreasing  steadily. 
Underlying  conditions  through  the  country  seem 
to  be  good.  There  is  a  deal  of  political 
chaos,  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  to  deter 
business  appreciably,  for  there  is  no  radical 
difference  between  parties.  There  is  'hodge 
podge'  in  political  aflfairs,  but  it  is  mostly 
personal,  and  no  well  defined  issue  has  made 
its  appearance,  except  for  a  noticeable  growth 
in  radicalism." 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  recently  returned  from  the 
far  West,  where  he  reports  that  the  business 
and  agricultural  situation  is  excellent.  Winter 
wheat  conditions  are  admirable,  he  said,  and 
the  recent  rains  are  proving  a  great  help  to  the 
people  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Iowa.  The 
Pacific  coast  was  also  found  in  good  shape 
and  the  standard  of  living  is  being  raised 
steadily. 

Substantial  proof  of  the  increase  in  business 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  is  seen 
in  the  returns  of  the  railways  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  have  been  compiled  by  the  bureau 
of  railway  economics  and  just  made  public. 

Good  Returns  from  Railways 

The  returns  cover  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
steam  railway  mileage  of  the  country.  They 
show  the  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  line  averaged  $966  as  compared  with  $891 
in  February,  191 1,  the  increase  resulting  al- 
most entirely  from  freight  traffic.  Passenger 
revenue  decreased  slightly.  Operating  ex- 
penses averaged  $712  per  mile,  as  against 
$668  in  February,  191 1;  net  operating  revenue 
$254,  as  compared  with  $223  in  February  last 
year.  Taxes  averaged  $44  per  mile  of  line, 
an  increase  of  10.9  per  cent  over  February 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  net  operating  revenue  averaged  $8.70 
per  mile  of  line  per  day  in  February,  19 12; 
$7.95  in  191 1  and  approximately  $9.20  in  1910. 
Based  on  these  figures  the  report  indicates 
$8.76  is  the  average  amount  that  accrued  to 
each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  of  February 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  rentals,  interest  on 
bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments  and 
dividends  on  a  net  .  average  capitalization 
stated  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
in  its  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  19 10  to  be 
$62,657  per  mile  of  line. 

Big  Decrease  In  Apple  Crop 
The  United  States  apple  crop  experienced  a 
marked  falling  off  between  1899  and  1909,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  issued  by  the  census  bureau, 
and  the  number  of  bearing  trees  decreased 
50,471,000,  or  33.4  per  cent. 

Prospects  are  excellent,  however,  for  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  the  output. 


Indian  Presbytery's  Showing 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Dakota  Indian 
Presbytery  with  Raven  Hill  church,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Devils  Lake,  N.  D.,  most  of  the 
thirty-four  churches  of  the  presbytery  were 
represented  by  elders  and  also  by  women  dele- 
gates to  the  women's  presbyterial  society. 
Fourteen  Indian  ministers  attended  this  meet- 
ing, besides  several  unordained  missionaries 
from  many  distant  fields.  The  Indian  churches 
contributed  to  home  missions  for  191 1  $4,112 
and  to  other  boards  of  the  church  $528.  Their 
miscellaneous  offerings  amounted  to  $1,332, 
while  the  contributions  for  congregational  ex- 
penses totaled  $4,020.  It  would  seem  from  these 
figures  that  these  Christian  Indians  do  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  T.  C.  Moflett, 
D.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Board,  was  present  and 
his  enthusiasm  kindled  new  zeal  in  many  hearts. 
It  was  noticeable  that  five  delegates  attending 
this  presbytery,  three  of  them  ordained  min- 
isters, had  been  trained  in  the  Bible  department 
at  Good  Will  mission  school. 

The  Montana  churches  have  this  past  year 
received  forty-eight  members  on  confession ; 
while  two  new  churches  have  been  organized 
near  the  Little  Rockies. 
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News  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Billy  Sunday  Addresses  Methodist  Conference 
— Rev.J.N.  Uutohinson  Returns  After  Illness 
—President  Bergen  Speaks. 

In  the  weeks  of  the  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference that  have  passed  the  public  interest  has 
not  waned.  Evangelist  Billy  Sunday  stopped  in 
Minneapolis  on  his  way  from  Fargo,  N.  D., 
to  his  next  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  to  ad- 
dress two  audiences  at  the  Conference  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  May  13-  The  auditorium  was 
filled  long  before  his  first  address  at  2  p.  m., 
and  at  3 :3o  another  audience,  a  large  part 
of  which  stood  without  for  two  hours,  packed 
the  building. 

Two  special  coaches  of  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  left  the  Twin  Cities  May  13. 
Besides  the  twin  city  men  were  commissioners 
from  northern  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  the 
far  West. 

Rev.  D.  D.  Mitchell,  for  eighteen  years  pas- 
tor of  Goodrich  Avenue  church,  St.  Paul,  re- 
cently received  six  members.  At  the  annual 
meeting  all  bills  were  reported  paid  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  woman's  home  and  foreign  missionary 
societies  of  Oliver  church  have  been  merged 
under  the  name  of  the  woman's  missionary 
society. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Hutchinson,  pastor  of  Highland 
Park  church,  who  has  been  unable  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  for  several  months  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, has  returned  from  the  Pacific  coast  much 
improved. 

The  St.  Paul  Ministers'  Club  at  its  meeting 
May  6  was  entertained  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Bates  and 
Knox  church.  A  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
Anderson  of  Macalester  College  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Bergson."  J.  T.  Bergen,  D.  D., 
the  new  president  of  Albert  Lea  College,  ad- 
dressed the  club  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Abert  Lea  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
female  college  west  of  Ohio  and  north  of 
Tennessee.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  trained 
Christian  women. 

South  St.  Paul  church,  Rev.  A.  L  Dushaw 
pastor,  closed  the  year  with  all  bills  paid  and 
pledges  secured  to  the  amount  of  $200  for  mak- 
ing necessary  repairs.  The  district  brotherhood 
secretary  recently  addressed  the  church  in  the 
interest  of  men's  work. 

At  a  recent  communion  Rev.  C.  P.  Bates 
of  Rush  City  welcomed  several  new  members. 
This  church  has  enlarged  its  building  by 
adding  a  Sunday  school  room.  A  Sunday 
school  institute  was  held  there  May  3-4  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin.  Rev. 
Gerrit  Verkuyl  gave  two  addresses. 

At  the  union  ministers'  meeting  April  30  in 
Minneapolis  Rev.  T.  J.  McCrossan  presented 
a  paper  he  had  recently  read  before  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  on  "Christ  and  the  Higher 
Critics." 

Bishop  Warren,  the  senior  bishop  of  Metho- 
dism, occupied  Westminster  pulpit  May  s  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  Many  local  pul- 
pits were  occupied  in  both  cities  by  the  Metho- 
dist brethren  in  attendance  upon  the  quad- 
rennial General  Conference. 

Thomas  H.  Dickson  died  at  his  home  in 
Macalester  Park  May  14,  aged  72.  He  was 
a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart  Dick- 
son, secretary  of  the  College  Board.  He  had 
served  as  an  elder  for  many  years  and  in 
Macalester  church  since  its  organization.  Few 
meetings  of  St.  Paul  Presbytery  were  held  when 
he  was  not  in  attendance,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  laymen  of  the  synod.  He 
represented  a  type  of  Christian  manhood  that 
is  the  most  valuable  asset  to  the  church.  The 
funeral  services  in  Macalester  church  were  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  Rev.  F.  D.  McRae,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  H.  C.  Swearingen  and  Dr.  H.  N. 
Wilson. 

Arlington  Hills  church  of  St.  Paul  has  called 
Rev.  Frederick  Schmitt,  assistant  pastor  of 
Westminster,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  accepted.  J.  T.  H. 


Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip 
Rev.  R.  Howard  Taylor,  who  recently  re- 
signed at  Oxford,  Pa.,  has  accepted  the  office 
of  general  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip,  to  which  he  was  elected 
by  its  international  council.  He  expects  to  take 
up  the  work  July  i,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  special  train- 
ing for  the  position.    Before  entering  the  min- 


istry he  was  for  some  years  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  and  for  the  last  four  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  synodical 
committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood. 

The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Andrew  and  Philip,  which  has  a 
larger  membership  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any 
other  city  and  which  is  interdenominational, 
was  observed  in  many  Presbyterian  churches 
May  5.  At  Bethany,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  brotherhood  in  the  world,  500  men  par- 
ticipated in  the  exercises.  A  message  of  greet- 
ing from  John  Wanamaker,  the  founder,  who 
is  now  at  Ems,  Germany,  was  read.  An  ad- 
dition to  the  brotherhood  house,  costing  $75,000, 
will  be  built  by  Mr.  Wanamaker. 


Anniversary  of  Cleveland  Church 


Woodland  Avenue  Completes  Its  Fortieth  Year 
—Miles  Park  Chnrch  Increases  Its  Endow- 
ment—Westminster's  Campaign. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Woodland  Avenue  church  has  been  happily 
celebrated.  The  church  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
Mayflower  Sunday  school  organized  in  1853, 
but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  a  church  organi- 
zation was  effected.  The  first  $1,000  was  a 
legacy  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Adams,  for 
twenty  years  a  missionary  among  the  Zulus 
of  South  Africa.  The  main  auditorium  was 
completed  in  1878;  twelve  years  later  the 
spacious  modern  Sunday  school  building  was 
dedicated.  During  the  forty  years  3,024  mem- 
bers have  been  received,  1,384  have  been  dis- 
missed and  277  have  died.  Woodland  Avenue 
church  has  been  served  by  ten  pastors — Rev. 
E.  P.  Gardner,  S.  Leroy  Blake,  D.  D. ;  G.  L. 
Spinning,  D.  D. ;  P.  F.  Sutphen,  D.  D. ;  Charles 
Townsend,  D.  D. ;  E.  E.  Baker,  D.  D. ;  R.  G. 
Hutchins,  D.  D.,  W.  T.  Wilcox,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  E. 
M.  Wylie  and  E.  A.  Krapp,  D.  D.,  who  recently 
came  from  Adrian,  Mich,  Dr.  Hutchins  delivered 
the  Sunday  morning  anniversary  sermon  and 
Sunday  night  there  was  an  interesting  musical 
service,  in  which  present  and  former  members 
of  the  Bach  choir  participated.  Four  former 
directors  of  this  musical  organization  were 
present,  each  one  leading  an  anthem.  The 
anniversary  social  reunion  was  held  Tuesday 
evening;  500  sat  at  the  banquet  tables.  Elder 
Louis  H.  Severance  was  toastmaster  and  a  num- 
ber of  laymen  and  ministers  delivered  brief 
congratulatory  addresses.  By  use  of  the  ste- 
reopticon  the  faces  of  many  of  the  departed 
members  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  work 
were  thrown  upon  a  screen,  as  well  as  the 
pictures  of  all  the  pastors. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sutphen  this 
church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  the 
Sunday  school  being  especially  famous.  For 
the  past  two  decades  the  community  has 
changed  rapidly,  the  Jewish  population  pre- 
dominating, but  there  is  good  prospect  for  ad- 
vance work.  Two  ministers,  whose  youth  had 
been  spent  in  this  church,  participated  in  the 
festivities — Rev.  H.  D.  Chandler,  who  recently 
returned  from  Turkey,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Scholey 
of  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Miles  Park  church  enjoys  the  income  from 
a  number  of  modest  endowment  funds,  which 
means  much.  They  are  of  about  $500  each, 
given  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  former  mem- 
bers. W.  A.  Galpin,  formerly  an  elder  in  this 
church  but  now  a  resident  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
recently  gave  a  $500  endowment  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Galpin's  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Burns,  who 
was  a  faithful  worker  in  Miles  Park  church. 

David  McConaughy*  and  Rev.  George  H.  Trull 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  in  conjunction  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  synodical  home  missions 
committee,  have  been  conducting  an  every- 
member  canvass,  visiting  thirty-five  churches 
of  presbytery.    Good  results  have  been  reported. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Young,  assistant  pastor  of  Second 
church,  is  taking  an  early  vacation,  as  later 
he  expects  to  have  full  charge  of  church  work 
when  Dr.  Sutphen  takes  an  extended  vacation. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Lowry  recently  welcomed  twenty 
new  members  into  i'lrst  church  of  Akron. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Wright,  late  religious  editor 
of  a  local  daily  paper,  has  accepted  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  federated  churches. 

The  canvassing  committee  of  Westminster 
church,  having  finished  the  financial  campaign, 
has  organized  for  even  more  important  serv- 
ice. Sixty-four  in  number  the  members  pro- 
posed to  assist  the  pastor.  Dr.  R.  R.  Bigger, 
in  visitation,  with  a  view  to  securing  new 
members.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


Kansas  City  and  Vicinity 


Splendid  Keeord  of  Second  Church—I.lnnwood 
Has  004  Members— Woman's  Union  Meets- 
Church  in  Country  Club  District. 

Grand  View  Park  church,  William  Foulkes, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  is  gaining  in  strength  constantly. 
Last  year  was  decidedly  the  best  year  in  its 
history. 

Second  church,  which  for  several  years  past 
has  been  struggling  with  problems  incident  to 
the  downtown  location,  closed  the  year  with 
one  of  its  best  reports.  Benevolences  fell 
little  short  of  what  they  were  in  the  palmiest 
days,  although  the  membership  is  reduced  by 
almost  half.    Dr.  Francis  A.  Wilber  is  pastor. 

Linwood  church  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Rodgers  for  the  past  four  and  a 
half  years  has  added  726  members,  225  during 
the  past  year.  The  total  membership  is  904, 
the  largest  membership  ever  reached  by  any 
church  in  this  presbytery. 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City 
Woman's  Presbyterian  Union  was  held  April  30 
in  First  church.  Independence ;  500  women  were 
in  attendance.  The  program  was  unusually 
strong.  Dr.  Isaac  Headland  of  China  spoke 
on  "A  New  Force  in  an  Old  Empire."  Some 
anniversary  reminiscences  were  given  by  Miss 
Jennie  Hanna. 

A  petition  for  the  organization  of  a  church 
in  the  Country  Club  district  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  presbytery,  and  the  home  mission 
committee  was  directed  to  organize  the  church 
in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  John  C.  Miller,  recently  called  to  Park- 
ville  church,  is  meeting  with  a  most  encour- 
aging reception. 

Grace  church  has  had  the  best  year  in  its 
history.  Seventy-five  members  have  been  re- 
ceived, twenty-six  at  the  last  communion.  The 
Sabbath  school  is  growing  rapidly.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  $2,500  was  raised  to  apply  on  the 
church  indebtedness.  By  means  of  a  home 
visitation  day  there  were  found  in  the  bounds 
of  this  parish  150  families  with  Presbyterian 
preference,  not  identified.  The  men  of  the 
church  purpose  reaching  the  unchurched  and 
they  propose  to  visit  all  these  unidentified  fami- 
lies. C.  C.  McG. 


Interseminary  Conference 
on  Ministry 

A  new  enterprise  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  New  York  state 
was  the  conference  of  college  men  concerning 
the  Christian  ministry,  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  theological  seminaries — Colgate, 
Rochester  and  Auburn — at  Auburn  Seminary 
on  April  27-28.  Though  it  was  new,  the  re- 
sponse it  evoked  showed  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  its  coming  into  being.  The  invita- 
tion to  the  conference  had  been  presented  by 
delegations  of  students  of  the  seminaries  visit- 
ing the  colleges,  and  it  was  accepted  by  thirty- 
one  college  men  from  Colgate,  Cornell  and 
Rochester  universities,  Hamilton  College,  Cort- 
land Normal  School  and  Hillsdale  College,  Mich. 

In  the  visitations  of  the  colleges  by  the  semi- 
nary students  one  aim  was  to  secure  the  pres- 
ence at  the  conference  of  the  men  of  leader- 
ship whom  the  ministry  needs,  whether  or  not 
they  had  thought  of  it  for  themselves.  This 
endeavor  in  good  measure  succeeded.  Few  of 
the  men  who  came  had  decided  for  the  min- 
istry. The  precise  purpose  of  the  conference, 
as  stated  in  the  program,  was  "to  put  before 
college  men  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
world  afforded  by  the  Christian  ministry."  In 
these  words  there  is  suggested  the  faith  which 
actuated  those  who  arranged  it,  that  what  ap- 
peals to  college  men  today  is  the  opportunity  to 
serve. 

The  conference  opened  with  an  illuminating 
and  persuasive  address  by  Dr.  Albertson  of 
Central  church  of  Rochester  on  "The  De- 
pendence of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the 
Church" — a  subject  which  obviously  is  vital 
to  the  whole  matter  of  the  ministry.  There 
followed  a  discussion,  led  by  Ralph  B.  Colson, 
student  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  state,  in  which  there  were  free  asking  of 
questions  and  statement  of  opinions  and  dif- 
ficulties. Professor  Alfred  Alton,  professor  of 
biblical  literature  at  Colgate,  gave  an  address 
which  was  a  convincing  expression  of  a  single 
truth  sometimes  obscured  in  modern  discussions 
of  the  ministry,  the  truth  that  the  minister's 
privilege  is  to  bring  the  redemptive  power  of 
i  God  to  bear  on  human  life. 
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Sunday  there  were  short  addresses  by  three 
theological  students  on  various  aspects  of  the 
life  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  designed  in 
part  to  remove  some  prejudices  against  the  life 
and  work  of  theological  seminaries  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  college  men. 
Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer  of  Third  church  of 
Rochester  spoke  on  "The  Ministry  as  an  Op- 
portunity for  Moral  Leadership,"  with  such  liv- 
ing apprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  world 
today,  and  such  vision  and  enthusiasm  and  fire, 
that  a  profound  impression  was  made  in  this 
closing  session.     Robert  Hastings  Nichols. 


The  Church  of  Boyhood  Memory 

(Continued  from  page  721) 

courage,  there  the  benign  power  of  the  country 
church  projecting  itself  is  our  hope.  Into 
the  hectic  life  of  these  great  centers  comes  the 
sweet,  strange  stream  of  human  influence, 
sanctified  by  its  touch  with  the  purer  religion 
of  the  country  church  and  made  effective  by  a 
life  of  trained  Christian  service.  So  let  men 
open  wide  the  doors  of  every  country  church. 
Let  the  life  of  the  people  center  there  more 
and  more.  If  the  little  children  fail  of  com- 
prehending the  sermon  as  we  did,  let  other 
points  of  contact  be  made  with  them.  The  men 
and  women  of  the  farm  love  variety ;  let  the 
church  bless  their  moral  natures  by  meeting 
that  need.  Farmers  want  inspiration  while  they 
work,  for  their  toil  is  hard  and  irksome,  even 
though  labor-saving  machinery  has  come  to  their 
rescue.  Let  music  and  social  services,  adapted, 
of  course,  to  seasons  and  situations,  intervene 
and  help  lift  the  burdens,  as  the  navy  bands 
with  splendid  music  cheer  the  jackies  while 
they  coal  the  cruisers.  Let  the  best  gospel 
sermons  this  country  has  be  preached  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  rural  churches. 

Pastors  in  the  country  parishes  today  have 
a  chance  of  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  godly 
life  of  the  commonwealth  that  men  in  the  city 
rarely  secure.  There  is  attention,  concentration 
and  repeated  contact  possible  in  the  slower 
changes  of  country  life  where  in  the  kaleido 
scopic  conditions  of  the  city  they  are  impos 
sible.  He  who  touches  with  a  vital  message 
the  men  of  our  country  churches  today  touches 
a  force  that  is  sweeping  in  wider  and  wider 
circles  throughout  our  land. 


Forest  Park  University 

{Continued  from  page  7^2) 

Thoughtful  and  serious-minded  parents  visit 
ing  the  school  will  be  impressed  with  the  evi 
dent  fact  that  here  is  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  broadest  and  truest  type  of  education 

The  purposes  of  Porest  Park  University 
are  serious.  The  cardinal  principles  of  Chris 
tianity  are  emphasized,  yet  without  distaste  to 
any,  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  development  of  a  womanly 
personality  and  true  character.  The  finer  in 
stincts  of  sympathy,  courage,  devotion,  rever 
ence  are  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  cul 
ture  which  finds  both  its  source  and  its  contin 
uance  in  the  Christian  faith. 


Church  Cooperation  in  Arizona 

The  Interchurch  Federation  of  Arizona  is 
pushing  the  work  of  practical  cooperation 
among  the  churches.  At  the  "neglected  fields 
survey"  held  last  winter  in  Phcenix  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  conference  of  traveling 
workers  which  was  held  later  in  Tucson.  The 
entire  state  was  gone  over,  town  by  town,  the 
overchurched  towns  were  listed  and  request 
made  that  the  denominations  interested  arrange 
some  plan  of  relief  if  possible  ;  and  a  tentative 
plan  was  suggested  for  districting  the  small 
and  remote  fields  of  the  state.  The  workers 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  day  for 
hearty  and  direct  cooperation  had  arrived.  It 
is  believed  that  this  meeting  opens  the  way  for 
a  substantial  advance  in  the  work  of  the  fed- 
eration. 


Marriages 

A.  elWTQt  oS  one  cent  per  word  if  made  for  marriage  no- 
tice*. Paymtnt  mutt  acc<ympwn/\i  cow- 

Kbrk-Kilbobne— In  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
Orange,  N.  J.,  on  May  13,  Rev.  millam  C.  Kerr  of  Chal 
Eyung,  Korea,  and  Mlas  Grace  A.  K  iborne,  daughter 
of  Charles  T.  KUboroe  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  by  John 
H.Kerr,  D.D.,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by  John 
F.  Patterson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  John  McDowell. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Neosho — Cherokee,  May  29,  2  :3o  p.  m. 

Ordinations 
Madison — C.  Wellen. 

Calls 

Idaho — Sandpoint :    G.   Bray,  accepts. 

Iowa — Jefferson :  1.  T.  Hawk,  Adel,  declines  ; 
Independence  First  German :  J.  Figge,  ac- 
cepts. 

Michigan — Ypsilanti :  R.  W-  Hamilton,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  accepts. 

Washington — Spokane  Bethel :  H.  A.  Carna- 
han,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  accepts. 

Installations 

Florida — Fargo  :  H.  G.  Dennison. 

Iowa — Creston  :  G.  Korteling,  May  9. 

Kansas — Smith  Center  :  S.  I.  Ward,  May  5. 

Minnesota — Austin  Central :  R.  Brown  ;  Roch- 
ester :  H.  M.  Vogelsonger,  May  i. 

New  York— Afton :  H.  G.  Margetts. 

New  Jersey— Freehold  First :  W.  M.  Kieffer, 
May  9. 

Wisconsin — Oregon:  U.  R.  AUeson,  June  14; 
Prairie  du  Sac:  P.  Bock,  May  24;  Pardee- 
ville;  C.  Wellen,  June  21. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Kansas — Mount  Nebo  and  Kill  Creek  :  C.  Bab- 
bitt ;  Russell :  C.  Kircher. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Iowa — Seymour,  H.  C.  Briggs  clerk. 
Minnesota— Warroad,  T.  L.  Jones  clerk. 

Change  of  Address 
McCuskey,  F.  B. — Chicago  to  Monticello,  Iowa. 
Roberts,  M.  H. — Lismore  to  Houston,  Minn. 
Smith,  R.  L. — Ligonier  to  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Accessions 

Colorado— Boulder,  H.  B.  Hummel  pastor,  24, 

ig  on  confession ;  Trinidad,  R.  E.  Chandler 

pastor,  21,  10  on  confession. 
Idaho — Malad,  W.  D.  Williams,  pastor,  11,  10 

on  confession. 
Texas— Cleburne  Anglin  Street,  C.  W.  Yates 

pastor,  47,  44  on  confession. 


ytake  Your  Nen>  York  Home 

The  CUMBERLAND 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF     9     ATTRACTIVELY  MODERN 

WHEN  you  decide  to  stopatThe  Cumberland  yoa  have  chosen 
a  home  in  New  York.  The  prices  are  moderate:  {2.50  and 
up  for  room  and  bath  to  the  day-by-day  euest.  "Permanent" 
rates  to  permanent  people.  Every  window  screened.  Hardwood 
floors.  No  dust  holding  carpets.  Oriental  rues  throuehout.  Boolc- 
let  for  the  asking.  Advance  reservations  by  wire  or  letter  desirable 


JUST  A  STEP  TO  ANYWHERE 

C  The  Broadway  car  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  Long 
Island  R.  R.  passes  door.  Very  near  the  SOth  St.  Subway  or 
53d  St.  Elevated.  All  surface  cars.  10  minutes  walk  to  20 
theatres.    5  minutes  walk  to  Central  Park. 


Management  of  Harry  P.  Stimson 

BROADWAY  AT  54th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Obituary 

Death  notices  wlU  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  PATMicira  MtrsT  b«  sunt  with  this  noticb. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

BOHBACK— Mrs.  Anna  LovlsaBohback.  wife  of  Rev. 
Philip  T.  Bohback.  died  March  16  after  a  prolonged 
Illness  at  their  home  In  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
March  20.  Interment  was  at  Oak- Wood  Cemetery.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  B.  C.  Phll- 
leo.  The  deceased  was  much  beloved  among  the  people 
In  Cache  Valley ,  Utah.where  for  more  than  twenty  years 
she  was  a  coworker  with  her  husband  In  the  gospel 
work  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  al«o  among  the  people  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  they 
ad  been    vlng  since  June,  1903,  as  retired. 

COBLEiGH— Rev.  William  Coblelgh,  a  resident  of  Cor- 
valUs.  Montana,  and  an  honored  member  of  Butte  Pres- 
bytery, died  on  March  15.  after  an  Illness  of  three  years, 
due  to  paralysis.  Mr.  Coblelgh  was  a  native  of  North- 
umberland, N.  H.,  born  In  1838.  Leaving  Dartmouth 
college  at  the  call  of  his  country,  he  enlisted  In  com- 
pany B,  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  as 
flrst  lieutenant  and  served  for  three  years,  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  a  brief  commercial  career  he 
prepared  for  the  ministry  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
Francis  L.Patton  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  St.  Paul  in  1882. 

Mr.  Coblelgh  oast  In  his  lot  as  a  pioneer  home'  mis- 
sionary In  the  northwest,  organizing  the  present  strong 
church  at  Grafton,  N.  D.,  and  serving  as  first  pastor  of 
the  CorvalUs  church.  His  last  charge  was  the  flourish- 
lag  field  of  HOqulam,  Wash.,  which  pastorate  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  through  111  health.  On  October  18, 
1865,  Mr.  Coblelgh  was  united  In  marriage  to  Miss  Julia 
Merrlam  of  Northumberland.  He  Is  surrlved  by  his 
widow  and  an  only  son,  Professor  William  M.  Coblelgh , 
state  chemist  and  professsor  of  chemistry  at  the  Mon- 
tana state  college  at  Bozeman. 

To  few  men  Is  It  given  In  passing  through  the  stlrrln  g 
days  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  wear  unfaded  the 
laurels  of  a  noble  life,  a  life  fraught  with  valuable  serv- 
ice as  a  soldier  to  the  nation,  and  pastor  and  friend  In 
the  new  regions  of  the  northwest.  He  bore  the  love 
and  esteem  of  a  host  of  friends  for  his  deep  sympathy 
In  the  struggles  of  his  fellow  men.  The  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  Lee  Lewis,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Irwin  of  the  Presbyte.-lan  church.  Hamilton, 
Montana. 

Strong— Madorah  B.  Strong,  wife  of  the  late  Addison 
K.  Strong,  D.D.,  was  called  to  her  heavenly  home 
March  12  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  85  years.  Her 
closing  days  were  spent  with  her  daughter  at  Mary- 
vlUe,  Tenn.,  and  the  mortal  remains  rest  beside  those 
of  her  husband  in  Mountain  Home  cemetery,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


Westminster 
Hotel 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Two 
minutes' walk  from  the  Auditorium. 
First-class  service.   Send  for  rates. 


6%  AND  NO  WORRY 

The  investment  which  produces  that  is  the 
FARM    MORTGAfiE      More    than  $1,250,000.00 
rnnm    muniUMUCi    loaned.    Not;  a  cent  loss. 
References  and  Booklet  A  for  the  asking.  Charles 
£.  Coleman,  SiX  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  Ifde8lreda"box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANBODS 


ANY  ONE  WHO  DESIRES  TO  HELP  A  YOONG 
Christian  Japanese  woman  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion In  America.  Is  Invited  to  correspond  with  President 
C.  H.  French,  Huron  College,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


tRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  (TEXAS)  CAN 
J.  supply  Aug.  and  Sept.  Near  New  York  pref.rred. 
Address  'Irishman,"  care  The  ContlLent. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  barga'n  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4304  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 

PHILANTHROPIST— PIANO  AND  HYMNALS  MUCH 
needed  by  frontier  mission  church.    Rev.  Fred 
McCreary,  Orovllle,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE  — CORN  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN  MIN- 
nesota.  We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures.  Drake  and  Ballard  Investment  Company, 
Mlnneapo.ls,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— HOOK-HASTINGS  ORGAN.  TWO  MAN- 
uals  and  Pedal.  Compass  Manual  C  to  A  Inclu 
slve.  Compass  Pedal  C  to  D  Inclusive.  12  t  peaking 
Stops.  3  Couplers.  Organ  In  good  coDdliion.  Scbeme 
furnished  on  application.  Address  Wm.  H.  Fulton, 
CI  uton,  Illinois. 

OLD  LANTERN  SLIDES  WOULD  BE  WELCOME 
and  very  useful  in  Tsiilng,  Shantung,  China.  No 
trouble  to  draw  a  crowd  of  Chinese  when  you  have  a 
stereoptlcon.  Our  lantern  takes  wooden  slides  4  inches 
broad  or  glass  slides  3H  by  4  in.  Even  a  few  would  iie 
very  acceptable.  C.  M.  Eames,  Presbyteiian  Mission 
Press,  Shanghai,  China. 

FOR  SALE-COMPLETE  DOUBLE  STERKOPTICON 
outfit.  Good  as  new ;  reasonable  price.  Address 
K,  Continent. 

TODBS 

A 90-DAY  TOUR,  INCLUDING  6  DAYS'  CRUISE  IN 
Norway,  sailing  June  20  by  steamer  Cleveland.  A)  so 
a  party,  England  to  Naples,  Aug.  10,  return  Oct.  5.  Or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Graham. 
Send  for  booklet.  New  York  Travel  Club,  250  Hunt- 
'  Ington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


He  "Done  What  He  Could" 


Final  Sessions  of  Two  General  Assemblies 
Present  Problem  of  Religious  Forces  in  Indian  Education 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHimDELPHIA 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


Indian* 


WABASH  college: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR. 

OpcHlnK  Day  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  younp  men.  Modem  equipment.  Stronr 
teaching  force.    Moderate  exDenses.    For  particulars  addresB  ©EOIIOJB  Ij.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Minneaota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
'COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  IP  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courseB 
I  1^  H  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Deptl. 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Stud;  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
l^^^l  nomlcs,  Art,  Maslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
tJOnir  'TA.l.l^M.A.'DG'E  BEKOEN,  President, 


Illinois 


UKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  forthe phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  EI.IZA.  CX  Gl.BJiJi\  K.  N., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Bill,  "Woodstock,  111. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BBOWIV,  President. 


TenneBsee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  GreenevUle,  Tenn. 

For  eirU  and 
Yonnc  Women 

43nd  year.  Bzcel- 
lent  faculty.  City  adrantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D,  Blanton.  Pres..  Nashrllle.  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


nf  issoari 


Westminster 

COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fultc  n.Mlssourl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  1135  up. 
Men  only.  Ask.      Chas.  B.  Bovlngr,  D.B.,  Pret't 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kcinsas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Obio 


^^fWEmRN  COLIXGE 


OXrORD.OHIQ 
FOUNDED  1853 
Ranked  with  Leading  Easiem  Col  ley es» 

A  center  o  .Umulating  life  f'  .  thoufTl*tfu*  studentL;.  Cf^mpre- 
hensive  curriculum;  definite  religioi':  -*ifiuen.  ,     350  beauti£u» 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.     Mur--_;.nd  A    T^partmcnt^  . 
iapecial  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.     'iaooi  Atk<^,^  t  - 
1o  £ium.    Illitstri.ed  literature  on  rcquesu  3oha  Grant  j.4e>7ina]^ 
'.•M~,  D.  D.,  President.    Uar,  \.  Saw^er^i^.  Vl^.  Litt*  Dean* 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  fj,:^i-c^^,^ 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  B.  <T.  DE  VOBE.  Precldent 

Pennsylvania 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 
Bach  boy  studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his 
needs.  Character  developed  along  positive 
lines.  Known  and  indorsed  by  every  American 
University.  Broad  business  courses  tor  boys  not 
going  to  college.  Write  for  catalog. 
KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  16. 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


E ASTON,  PA. 

Lafayette  College 

Eight  Courses,  Collegiate,  Engineering  and 
Chemical.  Beautiful  location.  Fine  equipment 
Write  for  catalogue  and    illustrated  hand  book 
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A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HUlcrest  Ideal. 

NHSS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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Auburn  Summer  School 
in  Theology 

SESSION  FOR  19i2-JVLY  8-20 
CURRICULUM  INCLUDES 
Educational  P«ychoIo|ty  HomlletlCB 
Kell(|loii8  PedaKOgy  l.ire  of  Christ 
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Ministry  of  the  Country  Church 
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Designed  especially  for  Ministers  of  village  and 
country  churches. 

A  Faculty  of  Specialists 

It  Is  not  a  conference,  convention,  or  assembly,  but 
a  SCHOOL  for  serious  work.  However,  time  Is  allowed 
for  recreation  and  social  fellowship.  Auburn  Is  a 
delightful  summer  resort. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  Illustrated  Prospectus  to 

PRESIDENT 
Auburn  Theolosrical  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  I-adie«.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept  12th,  1912  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modern  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate  Pupils  enter  any  t  me.  Send 
tor  catalogue.    Mlsx  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

"TJSf"  ORGANS 

AND  PIANOS 

Pnre,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qnallty. 
Attractive  Btyles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
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MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 
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A  certain  healthy  old  fallacy 

HrounD  tbe  j,'.  ^  .^""f-j* 

dies  hard  in  spite  of  attacks 
SF^OP  constantly    made    upon  it 

from  all  sides — to  the  effect 
that  religion  is  something  for  Sunday  use  ex- 
clusively, or  to  be  strictly  confined  within  the 
church  edifice.  Outcropping  illustrations  of  this 
popular  error  will  occur  to  you  if  you  will  look 
at  your  neighbors  or — perhaps — if  you  gaze 
into  your  own  mirror. 

For  example,  an  intelligent  business  man  who 
is  an  elder  in  a  suburban  church  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  center  of  the  Ameri- 
can map  made  a  remark  the  other  day  to 
the  Around-the-Shop  Man  that  innocently  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  he,  the  elder,  thought  Sun- 


day was  the  only  day  for  reading  The  Con- 
tinent, and,  unfortunately,  he  was  so  busy  every 
Sunday  with  three  church  services  he  could 
hardly  find  time  for  this  reading,  although  he 
was  a  subscriber.  Well,  that  came  with  con- 
siderable shock !  The  editors  and  publishers 
and  all  the  rest  of  The  Continent  crew  have 
had  an  idea  they  were  producing  a  publication 
for  daily  consumption — good  enough  and  not  too 
good  for  the  mind  and  soul  any  day  in  the 
week.  We  did  not  embarrass  the  elder  by 
asking  if  Sunday  was  the  only  day  he  read  his 
Bible,  but  such  a  question  might  have  been 
pertinent  in  connection  with  his  remark. 

In  this  connection  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  is  re- 
minded of  a  recent  encounter  with  a  southern 


subscriber.  The  man  of  Dixie  read  his  Con- 
tinent on  week  days — he  had  to,  because  every 
Saturday  night  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the 
town  had  called  on  him  and  borrowed  the  cur- 
rent copy  to  read  over  Sunday.  And  the  paper 
was  most  gladly  lent,  because  the  possessor  be- 
lieves in  dividing  up  on  good  things.  Not  long 
ago  the  borrower  had  to  move  his  home  to  a 
distant  point,  but  before  leaving  he  brought 
the  old  subscriber  fifty-two  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed wrappers  so  that  our  subscriber  could 
mail  him  The  Continent.  This  is  a  fine  testi- 
monial to  the  appreciation  in  which  The  Con- 
tinent is  held  by  some  who  are  not  subscribers. 
Think  it  over  and  see  if  you  do  not  know  of 
some  one  whom  you  could  do  this  favor — not  by 
lending  the  paper,  but  by  subscribing  for  him. 
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HYMNS 
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AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 
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HALLOWED 


HYMNS 
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$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 

fUtuma/'le  Minples  maileii  to  pr-ispectwe  purehanert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Hew  York  or  Chicago 


flftemodal  Minbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

FJLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  BClch. 

GOOD  SUBSCRIPTION  MAN  WANTED 
to  travel  In  Eastern  States.  Ad- 
dress with  references  The  Continent, 
156  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Some  one  has  the  book  you  want  anc*. 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  tc 
you.  Our  want  column  will  bring  yot 
together.  Special  rate  of  three  cents  pei 
word  for  advertisements  in  the  warn 
columns.  If  answers  are  to  come  to  us 
allow  three  words  for  the  Tbe  Continent 
address  in  remitting.  Cash  must  ac- 
company order. 


"Oh,  yes, 
I  have  heard 
of 

Dubuque" 

Many  a  man  (or  woman)  has 
used  that  expression  when  meet- 
ing a  representative  of  the  institu- 
tion in  New  York,  or  Pittsburg, 
or  Chicago  or  elsewhere.  "That's 
the  German  school  that  advertises 
in  The  Continent."  And  then 
he  is  almost  sure  to  say:  "You 
must  be  doing  a  fine  work  for 
our  foreign  -  speaking  residents. 
Tell  me  about  it,  won't  you?" 

Now,  of  course  we  can't  get  out  and  see 
every  one  of  the  thousands  who  read  The 
Continent;  but  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  say  in  print  if  you  will  just  send 
us  your  name  and  address  with  the  request, 
"Tell  me  about  it."  If  you  know  the 
details,  you're  certain  to  be  a  useful  friend, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  us  one 
of  the  $10,000  pledges  we  need  to  care  for 
our  great  opportunity.  Address  President 
C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque  German 
College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Just  a  few  of 
the  good  things  to  come 


WHAT  THE   When  you  read  a  daily  paper  you 
WORLD  IS   are  apt  to  get  a  confused  idea  of 
p£;^LLY         tlic  happeningsand  thetendencies 
r»rkiM^            of  the  times.    You're  not  likely 
to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  any 
news  worth  while,  and  you  are  spared  much 
waste  reading,  if  you  will  follow  The  Continent' s 
review  from  weelt  to  week.    The  department 
has  won  recognition  for  its  accuracy  in  present- 
ing subjects  of  Christian  interest  frequently 
slighted  in  secular  papers. 

Newspapers — and  America  has  the  best  in  the 
world — must  necessarily  give  larger  space  to 
comparatively  inconsequential  local  affairs  than 
to  outside  affairs  of  greater  importance.  The 
Continent's  news  review  gives  you  a  perspective 
of  the  world's  week — the  things  that  really  count 
in  the  grand  development  of  civilization.  In 
this  campaign  year  when  political  partisanship  is 
bitter,  a  keen  and  impartial  news  medium  is 
peculiarly  helpful. 

University  of  the  Mountains 

There  are  books  other  than  those 

^XfT^  f  tpn    writ  n    n  n  irm  ti     ripn      \jd  nprp 

teacher    and   student    may  gain 
rest,    courage   and   inspiration — 
Nature's  books.    More  "Skyline 
Sketches''  by 

ROBERT  M.  DONALDSON 

Why  Men  Become  Ministers 

If  there  are  so  many  hardships 
and  the  apparent  rewards  are  small, 
what    persuades    men   to  make 
preaching  their  work?    The  topic 
is  discussed  by 

J.  BEVERIDGE  LEE 

In  order  to  determine  your  OPINIONS 
own  view  with  respect  to  THAT 
secular  and  religious  af-  COMMAND 
fairs,  you  require  some-  rnNmnFRATtnN 

thing  more  than  detailed 

statements  of  fact.    You  want  the  judgment  of 
competent  authorities,  on  whose  good  faith  you 
can  rely,  and  whose  utterances  are  clear,  fearless 
and  forcible.    Editorially  The  Continent  has 
won  the  respect  of  its  readers  because  it  supplies 
this  need. 

They  may  not  always  ag^ec  in  every  particu- 
lar with  its  utterances,  for  they  have  minds  of 
their  own ;  but  they  are  best  pleased  with  posi- 
tive rather  than  negative  or  colorless  expressions. 
You  will  find  The  Continent  ready  to  discuss 
the  real  concerns  of  the  day.    Probably  no 
quality  is  so  greatly  needed  in  journalism  of  to- 
day (religious  and  secular)  as  fearlessness.  Fear- 
lessness does  not  mean  a  destructive  policy  in 
the  case  of  The  Continent. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls 

A  new  organization,  adapting  some 
"scout"  features,  but  sanely  rec- 
ognizing differing   sex  require- 
ments.    Described  by  that  inimi- 
table observer  and  writer, 

BRUCE  BARTON 

Tragedies  of  the  Aged 

An  appealing  article  written  right 
out  of  the  experiences  of  real  life 
among  the  "common  people"  by 
the  "Angel  of  the  Stockyards," 
a  real  working  philanthropist, 

MART  E.  Mcdowell 

The  Memory  of  a  Righteous  Man 

A  delightful  tribute  is  here  paid 

trk  tVi^          T~)r                      Ti  Ri/^Viari^Q 
lllC  laic  Xyi  .  VV  lllldlll  Jx.  JVll^ll<tl  U5 

of  Brick  Church,  New  York,  in 
a  most  feeling  article  prepared  by 
Secretary 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

The  Heroine  of  Robbins  Reef 

The  story  of  a  humble  woman 
who  faced  peril  and  privation  in  per- 
forming her  duties  in  a  place  re- 
mote from  thefrest  of  the  world's 
people  is  told  by 

ADA  PATTERSON 

A  Special  Series  for  Girls 

"The  Girl  from  16  to  20"  is  the 
theme  of  the  first  article  by  a 
famous  woman-friend  of  American 
girls.    Others  in  the  series  will 
deal  with  the  girl's  various  relations 
of  life,  all  from  the  pen  of 

MARGARET  E.  SANOSTER 

Perpetuating  the  Half-Dead 

Why  expend  money  and  effort, 
sadly  needed  elsewhere,  in  main- 
taining Churches   that  are  mere 
ghosts  of  the  real  thing,  asks  that 
practical  home  mission  man, 

JOSEPH  E.  McAFEE 

IN  THE   The  Continent' s  department  devoted 
HOME     to  "home"  concerns  is  meant  to  in- 
CIRCLE   struct  and  entertain,  and  to  encourage 
attention  to  those  influences  which 
g^ve  a  happy  Christian  atmosphere  to  the  family 
life.    Many  special  articles  take  up  the  questions 
that  affect  the  family,  and  when  good  stories  can 
be  secured  we  make  space  for  fiction  that  is 
entertaining  without  being  frivolous  or  unwhole- 
some. 

As  the  weeks  pass  both  old  and  young  find 
much  that  is  helpful  and  interesting  in  this  part 
of  the  paper.   One  purpose  of  the  Home  Council 
department  is  to  draw  the  readers  nearer  to- 
gether in  a  point  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  to 
promote  the  interchange  of  ideas  for  the  solving 
of  individual  problems.    The  community,  the 
church  and  the  individual  have  distinct  problems, 
and  yet  these  problems  are  bound  together.  It 
is  the  aim  of  The  Continent  to  aid  its  readers 
in  all  three  particulars. 

Lilies  Among  the  Wheat 

An  interesting  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  famous  Dr.  Hoge 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  furnishes 
the  basis  for  this  fine,  thoughtful 
article  by  "every woman's  friend," 

MARION  HARLAND 

The  Test  of  Reality 

We  have  had  pragmatic  philos- 
ophy from  William  James  and 
pragmatism    in  various   forms  — 
meaning  in  a  word  the  test  of  util- 
ity— why  not  a  pragmatic  Chris- 
tianity? asks 

FREDERICK  F.  SHANNON 

Even  among  secular  VERY  IMPORTANT 

periodicals  of  wide  cir-                        — THE 
culation  you  will  scarce-  CHILDREN 
ly  find  a  brighter  child- 
ren '  s  page  than  The  Continent' s  Young  America 
department.  Short  stories,  verse,  pictures  and  a 
variety  of  features  to  interest  the  little  folk  ap- 
pear weekly,  including  much  that  is  helpful  to  par- 
ents who  seek  resources  for  entertaining  children 
and  putting  the  right  ideas  into  their  heads. 

The  Young  America  section  is  always  Christian 
in  tone  without  being  "goody-goody"  in  the 
distressing  sense.    It  is  the  aim  of  The  Conti- 
nent to  be,  preeminently,  a  periodical  for  all  the 
members  of  the  family — young  and  old — cer- 
tainly so  for  the  family  into  which  the  religious 
element  enters.     Various  forms  of  prize  story 
Contests  have  frequently  been  an  interesting 
feature  for  the  young  folks.   And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  be  entertaining  without  being  frivolous. 
Nor  need  spirituality  be  sacrificed. 
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Not  an  Intellectual  Test 


WHAT  DID  JESUS  MEAN  BY  "BELIEVE"? 

Everybody  knows  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  designated  be- 
lief as  the  first  requirement  for  being  a  Christian.  Often  in  the 
New  Testament  believing  is  said  to  be  "the  way  to  be  saved  " 

From  that  it  is  common  to  understand  that  the  terms  for  becom- 
ing a  Christian  are  intellectual  terms — that  whether  one  can  get 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  depends  on  how  one's  brain  may  hap- 
pen to  work. 

This  notion  of  entrance  into  religion — the  sheer  intellectual  notion 
— affects  differently  men  of  different  intellectual  types. 

There  are  some  people  to  whom  it  makes  religion  as  easy  as  play. 
Having  believed  everything  in  the  Bible,  they  comfortably  assume 
that  they  have  made  themselves  perfect  Christians. 

There  are  others,  however,  with  whom  the  misunderstanding 
works  precisely  the  reverse  way.  They  find  doubts  assailing  them 
on  page  after  page  of  the  Bible  as  they  read  it,  and  conclude  they 
are  hopelessly  shut  out  from  following  Christ. 

Often  a  species  of  resentment  permeates  this  hopelessness.  The 
feeling  rises  that  it  is  unfair  for  religion  to  be  made  to  turn  on 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  for  certain  historical  statements  appears 
to  a  man  sufficient. 

Religion  is  of  course  a  matter  of  character,  and  while  it  is  by 
no  means  true,  as  some  recklessly  say,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  a  man  believes,  yet  it  is  palpable  that  the  mind's  logic  does 
not  determine  whether  or  not  the  soul  shall  fear  God. 

So  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  when  Christ's  demands 
on  a  follower  of  his  are  represented  to  be  fundamentally  intellectual, 
that  many  revolt  against  the  requirement  as  artificial  and  arbitrary. 

But  this  misleading  conclusion  could  be  avoided  if  those  who 
speak  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  were  more  careful  to  say  at  this 
point  precisely  what  Jesus  said. 

In  his  own  time  Jesus  never  gave  anyone  the  idea  that  he  was 
expecting  the  indorsement  of  a  history  before  he  received  a  man  as 
his  follower.    Nor  were  his  apostles  so  understood. 

That  is  to  say,  the  use  of  the  English  transitive  verb  "believe" 
does  not  make  on  the  mind  of  the  modern  hearer  the  impression  that 
the  Aramaic  or  Greek  word  made  in  the  original  proclamation  of 
the  gospel. 

This  should  be  realized  from  the  English  Bible  direct,  because  it 
uses  "believe"  seldom  in  the  transitive  form ;  it  almost  always  says 
"believe  in"  or  "believe  on." 

In  the  magnificent  breadth  of  John  3:16,  for  example,  those  who 
shall  never  perish  are  said  to  be  not  those  who  believe  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  but  those  who  believe  on  him. 

And  this  is  not  an  insignificant  verbal  difference ;  it  is  the  sign  of 
the  attempt  of  the  translators  to  give  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
force  of  a  verb  in  the  Greek  which  cannot  be  exactly  matched 
among  the  resources  of  present-day  English. 

That  verb  is  connected  with  the  noun  for  faith,  and  it  rarely 
takes  a  direct  grammatical  object.  The  fairest  English  representa- 
tion of  its  meaning  is  to  translate  it  "have  faith  in,"  "put  trust  in." 

The  call  to  "believe  on  Christ"  is  therefore  in  essence  a  call  not 
to  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the  things  written  about  him,  but 
to  intrust  one's  self  to  his  leadership. 


So  the  command  to  believe  is  not  a  summons  to  intellect  but  a 
summons  to  the  will.  It  asks  from  a  man  not  a  judgment  on 
evidence  but  a  decision  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  life. 

The  question  is  not  "Are  you  convinced  that  the  record  about 
Jesus  is  true?"  but  "Will  you  put  Jesus  himself  to  the  test?" 

•^ 

In  the  end,  it  may  be  freely  acknowledged,  this  all  comes  round  to 
the  same  thing.  A  man  will  not  continue  to  trust  Jesus  personally 
unless  he  accepts  as  true  the  great  determining  facts  recorded  about 
his  life. 

But  the  other  emphasis  at  the  outset — on  what  the  will  chooses 
instead  of  what  the  intelligence  is  convinced  of — makes  the  en- 
trance into  the  Christian  life  enormously  more  reasonable. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  choose  what  he  will  be  convinced 
of  by  historical  evidence,  but  he  can  choose  to  whom  he  can  give  the 
allegiance  of  his  soul.  And  this  latter  choice  being  fully  voluntary 
is  genuinely  moral,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  and  reasonable  to  hold  a 
man  to  moral  account  for  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  term  of  admission  into  Christ's  kingdom 
thus  understood  is  not  arbitrary.  From  this  standpoint  it  appears 
that  Christ's  requirement  that  a  man  shall  believe  in  order  to  be 
saved,  means  simply  that  a  man  must  submit  himself  to  the  Master 
in  order  to  become  the  beneficiary  of  his  grace.  Anybody  will  say 
that  is  a  rational  and  obvious  condition. 

And  in  the  third  place,  this  opens  the  way  for  the  half-persuaded 
man's  honest  experiment.  If  to  start  with,  he  must  lie  convinced  of 
the  whole  truth  of  all  the  gospel  record  first  and  last,  he  might  never 
dare  begin  to  call  himself  a  Christian.  But  even  in  trembling  and 
much  fear  he  can  believe  on  Christ — that  is,  he  can  stake  himself  and 
his  eternal  future  on  the  salvation  that  Christ  offers. 

He  who  in  this  mighty  spiritual  experiment  trusts  himself  to 
Jesus — puts  faith  in  him — "believes  on  him,"  as  the  English  Bible 
says — certifies  more  and  more  out  of  his  own  experience  the  truth 
of  the  Lord's  words  and  is  persuaded  more  and  more  of  the  truth  of 
all  written  by  inspiration  about  him.  So  by  natural  process,  from 
believing  on  Christ  he  arrives  at  believing  the  Bible. 

The  apostles  preached  to  men  who  had  no  manner  of  means  of 
knowing  anything  of  the  historical  evidence  for  Christ's  divinity. 

If  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  for  instance,  had  been  called  on  to 
exercise  an  intellectual  judgment  on  the  credibility  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  he  would  have  been  impotent.  He  knew  nothing  about 
it  beyond  the  unsupported  word  of  two  strangers. 

But  he  could  easily  do  the  thing  which  Paul  demanded  of  him 
then  and  there — he  could  "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He 
had  been  told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could  save  him  from  his 
sins,  and  he  could  decide  to  take  the  offer  and  test  it  out. 

And  that  is  the  way  that  men  must  come  to  Christ  today.  Though 
they  may  not  be  learned  enough  to  judge  history,  they  are  every  one 
learned  enough  to  feel  the  call  of  a  Christ  who  declares  himself 
able  to  make  them  victors  over  sin.  History  may  be  dubious,  but 
what  they  need  in  their  own  lives  is  certain. 

When  such  a  Christ  is  preached,  then  the  answer  of  the  soul  within 
prompts  them  to  "believe  on  him" — which  is  to  take  him  at  his 
word  and  see  whether  he  cannot  make  the  word  amply  good. 
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National  Politics  Nearly  at  a  Focus 

A  somewhat  prevalent  expectation  that  Mr.  Taft  would  relinquish 
his  effort  to  obtain  renomination  by  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention, or  be  forced  into  this  action  by  the  managers  of  the  ad- 
ministration campaign,  has  not  been  realized.  After  the  victory 
for  the  Roosevelt  delegates  in  Ohio  Mr.  Taft  is  reported  to  have 
returned  to  the  White  House  still  confident  and  issued  orders  to 
extend  his  speaking  campaign  in  New  Jersey  preceding  the  primaries 
there  this  week.  According  to  the  returns  from  the  home  state 
of  the  President  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  about  25,000  votes  more 
than  Mr.  Taft.  Compilation  of  the  figures  shows  ten  delegates  for 
Mr.  Taft  and  thirty-two  for  his  opponent  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
with  the  six  delegates  at  large  to  be  chosen  by  the  state  convention. 

The  national  convention  will  settle  the  question  for  the  Republi- 
cans June  18.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  as  compiled  by  political 
writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  Mr.  Taft  had  519  instructed 
delegates  to  429  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  are  540  necessary  to 
nominate.  This  does  not  include  the  fifty-eight  delegates  from  New 
Jersey,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Arizona  claimed  by  both  sides. 

More  life  seems  to  have  been  injected  into  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign by  the  unexpectedly  strong  showing  of  Governor  Wilson  in 
Ohio,  although  he  had  made  no  speeches  there.  The  Ohio  Demo- 
cratic delegates  will  vote  for  Governor  Harmon  under  the  Demo- 
cratic unit  rule.  Wilson  and  Clark  will  enter  the  Democratic  con- 
vention with  about  the  same  number  of  votes,  Clark  leading,  al- 
though short  of  enough  for  nomination.  With  the  unusually  large 
number  of  "favorite  sons"  among  the  Democrats,  the  convention  will 
be  one  of  compromises.  Harmon  has  about  fifty  delegates,  Foss 
thirty-six,  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  fourteen,  Marshall  of  Indiana 
thirty  and  Burke  of  North  Dakota  ten,  while  Underwood  has  to 
date  about  eighty-two.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  is  being  spoken  more  and  more.  He  declared  in  Minneapolis 
the  other  day  in  connection  with  a  talk  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
General  Conference  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  no  office  and  prefers 
to  work  as  private  citizen.  There  is  no  Democrat  with  the  hold  on 
the  people  that  Mr.  Bryan  has,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
he  will  sweep  the  Baltimore  convention  as  he  has  others  in  the  past. 

The  city  election  of  Denver  obtruded  itself  on  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  the  midst  of  the  homeric  strife  of  men  for  presi- 
dential honors  and  the  encouraging  hews  was  flashed  around  the 
country  that  the  citizens'  candidate  for  mayor  and  Ben  J.  Lindsey 
for  juvenile  judge  had  been  elected.  Judge  Lindsey  accounts  the 
victory  the  culmination  of  a  fight  of  two  decades. 

Two  More  Lorimer  Reports  Delivered 

The  senate  has  had  delivered  to  it  the  second  report  of  its  com- 
mittee concerning  the  charges  against  Senator  Lorimer  that  bribery 
was  used  in  connection  with  his  election.  There  is  a  majority  report 
sustaining  the  senator  and  a  minority  finding  that  corrupt  practices 
were  used  in  his  election.  Senator  Lorimer  has  sent  word  to 
Washington  requesting  that  action  be  delayed  on  these  reports  until 
he  can  be  present.  The  case  was  reopened  by  the  senate  to  hear 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  a  fund  of  $100,000  had  been  raised 
by  Edward  Hines,  the  lumberman,  to  help  elect  Lorimer.  The  report 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  committee.  Senators  Dillingham, 
Gamble,  Jones,  Johnston  and  Fletcher,  covers  ninety-one  printed 
pages.  It  makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence  and  denounces 
as  false  the  testimony  of  Clarence  S.  Funk  and  others  concerning  the 
alleged  corruption  fund.  It  also  declares  that  the  confessions  of 
members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  of  having  received  money  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  senatorial  election.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  an  exoneration  of  Mr.  Hines  from  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Funk  and  others.  The  majority  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  reports  Mr.  Funk  swore  to  having  heard  must  have 
had  birth  in  his  imagination.  The  committee  finds,  in  short,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  was  due  to  political  conditions  in  Illinois, 
and  not  to  the  corrupt  use  of  money. 

The  report  of  the  minority,  signed  by  Senators  Lea,  Kern  and 
Kenyon,  confesses  its  faith  in  the  testimony  which  the  majority 
discards  and  proposes  a  resolution  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  by  corrupt  methods  and  that  his  seat  be  declared  vacant. 
Whereas  the  majority  attributes  the  confessions  of  Illinois  legisla- 
tors to  desire  to  sell  a  story  to  a  Chicago  newspaper,  or  similar 


motives,  the  minority  believes  the  men  were  telling  the  truth  when 
they  related  their  depravity,  and  finds  that  ten  members  of  the 
legislature  voted  corruptly  for  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Lorimer  is  reported  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  to  have  re- 
jected a  suggestion  personally  brought  him  by  Vice-President  Sher- 
man that  he  resign  his  seat. 

Warlike  Operations  in  Cuba  Again 

Americans  are  watching  with  unusual  interest  the  present  uprising 
of  negroes  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  authorities  say  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  insurgents  are  largely  exaggerated  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  suppress  the  trouble.  Little  authoritative  news  has  come  from 
the  province  of  Oriente,  where  most  of  the  trouble  has  been.  The 
United  States  government  has  already  sent  marines  to  the  island 
and  is  arranging  to  concentrate  several  warships  near  the  seat 
of  trouble  if  the  authorities  cannot  control  the  situation,  which  is 
said  to  be  growing  worse.  White  residents  are  flocking  to  the 
cities  and  toward  Havana.  The  Cuban  government  is  enlisting  more 
troops  and  is  endeavoring  to  handle  the  situation  itself.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  has  protested  against  American  intervention. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  the  same  ancient  desire  to  hold  office. 
This  time  the  split  is  along  racial  lines.  In  the  province  of  Oriente, 
of  which  Santiago  is  the  capital,  the  blacks  largely  outnumber  the 
whites,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of  wealth  and  influence.  They 
assert  they  have  not  been  given  proper  recognition  and  they  have 
resorted  to  arms.  An  uprising  which  would  enlist  the  support  of 
all  the  negroes  on  the  island  would  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
revolution. 

The  constituted  authorities  in  Mexico  seem  to  be  driving  the 
rebels  before  them.  The  federal  troops  have  been  pushing  the 
forces  of  General  Orozco  with  vigor  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  3,000  of 
the  8,000  soldiers  with  the  rebels  have  been  lost.  Over  800  dead 
and  wounded  rebels  were  found  on  the  field  after  the  battle  near 
Rellano,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
revolution.  _ 

Coal  Miners  Resume  Work  at  Higher  Pay 

Labor  troubles  of  the  country  seem  to  break  out  about  as  fast 
as  others  are  settled,  although  the  manner  in  which  the  latest 
difficulties  have  been  settled  leads  to  the  hope  that  the  unions  and 
the  public  generally  are  arriving  at  a  better  basis  of  understanding. 
The  anthracite  coal  miners  have  returned  to  work,  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent  in  wages  being  granted  the  men.  The  mines  have  been 
idle  for  seven  weeks  and,  although  there  has  been  no  great  in- 
convenience on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  work,  consumers  will  lose 
most  or  all  of  the  discount  they  usually  get  by  purchasing  winter 
supplies  in  the  spring.  In  ordinary  years  a  discount  of  50  cents  a 
ton  is  permitted  April  i,  the  discount  decreasing  10  cents  a  ton  each 
month.  This  year  the  price  has  been  higher.  Trouble  in  Chicago 
with  the  daily  newspaper  pressmen  and  stereotypers  has  quieted 
down.  Freight  handlers  of  the  West  and  Northwest  have  been  mut- 
tering and  in  Chicago  many  of  them  went  on  strike. 

Plans  to  Check  Automobile  Speeding 

The  plunging  of  an  automobile  with  five  people  through  the  open 
draw  of  a  bridge  into  the  Calumet  river,  Chicago,  has  tended  to 
centralize  attention  on  efforts  to  prevent  undue  speeding  of  auto- 
mobiles. One  of  the  most  clever  suggestions  on  this  subject  comes 
from  inventors  who  would  compel  each  automobile  to  be  equipped 
with  a  device  which  automatically  discharges  slugs  bearing  the 
number  of  the  machine.  This  identification  tag  is  for  the  police 
officer,  who  is  warned  that  the  machine  has  passed  a  set  speed 
by  the  automatic  ringing  of  a  bell  by  the  automobile.  To  the  con- 
fusion of  the  speeding  rider  this  bell  continues  to  ring  until  the 
mechanism  is  readjusted  by  a  key  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  This 
deterrent  to  fast  moving  machines  will  appeal  to  many,  although  it 
has  not  yet  been  considered  seriously. 

Suffragists  at  Home  and  Abroad 

At  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  were  being  found  guilty  in  a  London  court 
for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  window  smashing  demon- 
stration of  the  suffragettes  in  the  English  metropolis  last  March, 
supporters  of  the  votes  for  women  propaganda  in  this  country  were 
meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  means  of  getting  before  the  people. 
A  two  days'  conference  called  by  the  woman  suffrage  presidents  of 
sixteen  states  listened  to  much  good  advice  from  the  leaders  of  the 
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movement.  Bouquets  instead  of  bricks  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
militant  Minnesota  suffragist.  The  women  proved  they  were  earnest 
and  got  the  space  in  the  papers  of  the  country  for  which  they  are 
planning  by  contributing  diamond  rings  to  the  cause.  The  women 
were  urged  by  other  speakers  to  do  spectacular  things  in  order  to  get 
into  the  papers  and  thus  force  the  indifferent  to  read  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Chicago  meeting  did  not  approve  the  actions  of  their 
British  sisters,  however.  The  English  enthusiasts  were  sentenced 
to  jail  for  nine  months  for  their  part  in  the  riot  last  spring.  The 
American  suffrage  workers  are  endeavoring  to  spread  knowledge  of 
their  movement  by  leaflets  and  talks,  and  in  some  states  they  have 
had  a  corps  of  men  and  women  speakers  carrying  on  a  well  planned 
speaking  campaign  in  support  of  their  aims. 

Help  for  Homeless  Girls  in  the  City 

The  problem  of  the  environment  of  girls  who  come  to  a  large  city 
to  earn  their  living  is  one  which  has  attracted  large  attention  in 
many  metropoHtan  centers.  It  is  being  approached  from  a  practical 
standpoint  by  women  of  Chicago  who,  at  a  conference  at  Chicago 
Commons,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  central  rooming 
agency  to  which  girls  coming  to  the  city  may  be  referred.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  speakers  that  girls  in  boarding  houses  selected  by 
themselves,  without  knowledge  of  the  reputation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, are  often  in  an  environment  which  is  not  of  the  best.  Neither 
are  girls  under  the  best  conditions  when  they  are  herded  together 
in  large  rooming  houses.  A  plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Woman's  City  Club  embraces  a  scheme  for  the  listing  of  homes 
which  will  take  a  girl  or  two,  where  they  will  have  a  room  other 
than  their  bedroom  in  which  to  receive  callers,  and  so  far  as  possible 
be  in  a  real  home.  This  plan  of  Chicago  may  stir  the  women  of  other 
cities  to  practical  means  of  housing  the  homeless  girls  of  their  towns. 

Ship  Near  the  Titanic  Is  Blamed 

The  report  of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Titanic  was  made  public  in  part  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith  has  been  very  energetic  in  gathering  all  possible  evi- 
dence on  the  case,  and  his  desire  to  clear  up  points  in  the  testimony 
and  a  hurried  trip  to  New  York  last  Saturday  were  responsible  for 
delay  in  fiHng  the  official  conclusions.  It  is  said  that  the  report 
severely  criticises  the  captain  of  the  Californian,  who  according 
to  the  testimony  failed  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  disabled  ship,  al- 
though he  was  within  twelve  miles.  The  testimony  of  Edward  Gill, 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Californian,  is  relied  upon  for  a 
scathing  arraignment  of  Captain  Lord.  It  is  also  said  the  report 
all  but  charges  the  captain  with  neglect  of  duty. 

Says  He  Has  a  Tuberculosis  Serum 

Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  announced 
through  The  Journal  of  the  American  Aledical  Association  that  he 
has  discovered  a  serum  which  will  kill  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
in  a  latent  stage  and  make  the  subject  immune  from  later  attacks 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  von  Ruck  seems  to  base  his  announcement  upon 
the  result  of  the  vaccination  of  339  children  extending  over  less  than 
a  year.  In  those  which  were  already  subject  to  tuberculosis,  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  several  months  after  the  vaccination  revealed 
the  fact  that  signs  of  disease  had  disappeared  or  changed  for 
the  better.  New  York  physicians  are  quoted  as  not  showing  great 
enthusiasm  over  the  announcement  of  this  discovery.  They  all  agree 
that  such  a  serum  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  but  doubt  the 
thoroughness  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  the  announcement. 

Australian  Labor,  Church  and  Politics 

In  Australia  politics  quite  directly  concerns  the  churches,  because 
labor  with  its  great  political  power  seems  to  be  demanding  of  them, 
under  pain  of  still  further  desertion  in  the  future,  that  they  must 
show  more  sympathy  with  labor's  ideals  and  methods.  The  churches 
are  fairly  right  on  the  first  of  these  two  heads,  but  on  the  last 
they  are  not,  says  The  Continent's  Australian  correspondent.  The 
great  strike  in  Brisbane,  over  the  question  of  liberty  to  tramway 
men  to  wear  union  badges,  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of 
losing  for  labor  one  of  the  state  elections  just  completed.  Still, 
labor  is  in  a  strong  position  politically,  and  it  is  only  too  true 
that  many  leading  labor  men  are  outside  the  churches.  In  Australia 
the  labor  tide  is  probably  ebbing  a  Httle.  But  with  adult  suffrage, 
equally  to  men  and  women,  free  schools  and  greater  facilities  for 


secondary  and  university  education,  the  labor  movement  is  sure  to 
grow.  As  it  becomes  stronger  its  knowledge  will  be  greater  and  its 
methods  probably  purer.  ,  , 

— Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  a  town  of  several  thousand,  took  an 
advanced  step  recently  when  three  of  the  churches  united  in  a  "health 
Sunday."  A  union  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  spoke  on  "Problems  of 
Public  Health."  The  city  had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  some 
weeks  ago  and  the  people  have  become  aroused  to  the  need  of  tak- 
ing measures  to  protect  health.  The  people  of  Little  Falls  learned 
that  more  people  die  annually  from  tuberculosis  in  their  state  than 
died  on  the  Titanic.  They  learned  that  many  of  the  dangerous  dis- 
eases are  carried  from  one  person  to  another  and  that  care  and 
cleanliness  will  do  much  to  prevent  sickness.  The  churches  took  the 
lead  in  this  when  other  agencies  seemed  to  have  little  interest. 

— The  gift  of  the  general  education  board  of  $700,000  to  five 
colleges,  including  $100,000  to  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  $50,000 
to  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  both  vigorous  Presbyterian  schools, 
is  welcome  news  to  friends  of  Christian  education.  Beloit  gets 
the  same  as  Coe  and  the  University  of  Rochester  $200,000.  The 
largest  contribution,  $250,000,  is  to  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  at  Nashville  for  the  establishment  of  the  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  School  of  Country  Life.  The  gifts  are  conditional  on  raising 
equal  sums.  Other  large  sums  are  given  for  the  promotion  of  dem- 
onstration work  in  the  South  and  to  aid  negro  education. 


Religious  World 


Final  Sessions  of  Methodist  Conference 

After  a  month  of  discussion  and  legislation  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal General  Conference  came  to  an  end  in  Minneapolis  the  early 
part  of  this  week.  One  of  the  most  important  actions  was  the  de- 
termination to  retain  for  four  more  years  the  ban  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  against  dancing,  card  playing  and  theater  attendance. 
The  Conference  summarily  dismissed  three  of  the  oldest  bishops 
and  elected  and  installed  eight  new  bishops  as  follows :  Homer 
C.  L.  Stuntz,  Cincinnati ;  Theodore  S.  Henderson,  Brooklyn ;  W.  O. 
Shepard,  Chicago ;  Naphtali  Luccock,  Kansas  City ;  F.  D.  Leet, 
Detroit;  R.  J.  Cooke,  New  York;  F.  J.  McConnell,  Green  Castle, 
Indiana,  and  W.  P.  Thirkield,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  were 
elected  only  after  twenty-six  ballots  had  been  taken. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Thirkield  brought  pleasure  to  the  negro 
members  of  the  Conference  who  had  been  working  for  a  bishop 
of  their  own  race.  It  was  their  opposition  to  Bishop  Neely  which 
had  much  to  do  with  his  retirement,  although  the  bishop  on  his  last 
appearance  on  the  platform  defended  himself  vigorously  and  de- 
nounced the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  reported  against 
him. 

The  Conference  has  decided  to  adopt  a  more  aggressive  policy 
of  work  among  its  young  people,  and  Bible  and  mission  classes  are 
to  be  promoted  and  institutes,  which  have  been  held  in  fifteen  cen- 
ters, will  be  enlarged  to  cover  fifty  strategic  locations.  The  church 
also  will  do  much  to  support  and  strengthen  country  churches  dur- 
ing the  coming  four  years.  Statistics  have  shown  the  small  per- 
centage of  attendance  of  members  in  rural  districts  and  the  prime 
importance  of  work  there  is  recognized.  The  Conference  decided  to 
raise  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  pensioning  of  retired 
ministers  and  ministers'  widows. 

The  Conference  met  in  Minneapolis  and  Archbishop  Ireland  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  resides  in  the  adjoining  city  of  St.  Paul. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  Conference  the  archbishop  has  been 
moved  to  retort  sharply  at  some  of  the  charges  made  in  the  C6n- 
ference,  especially  by  missionary  bishops  who  told  of  conditions 
which  they  faced  in  countries  intensely  Romanist  in  sympathy.  The 
latest  passage  at  arms  between  representatives  of  the  two  churches 
occurred  a  week  or  more  ago  when  the  archbishop  took  exception 
to  statements  by  Rev.  Walling  Clark,  superintendent  of  the  Metho- 
dist mission  in  Rome.  He  also  charged  Dr.  W.  F.  Rice  with  mis- 
representing conditions  in  South  America.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
archbishop  indulges  in  such  lengthy  statements  as  greeted  the  dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Clark  that  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Methodists 
in  Rome  was  that  city  supplied  with  Bibles.  He  was  answered  that 
many  translations  of  the  Vulgate  have  been  on  sale  in  Rome  for 
many  years.  In  reply  to  the  report  of  mistreatment  of  Methodists 
in  South  America  the  archbishop  blames  the  hot-headedness  of  the 
South  Americans  for  their  attacks.  (Continued  on  page  780) 
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Retrospect 

LOUISVILLE  1912  belongs  to  history.  A  thousand  miles  stretch 
away  between  the  pen  that  writes  and  the  auditorium  of 
Warren  Memorial  church.  The  vista  lies  clear,  straight,  un- 
broken by  an  infelicity  thrown  in  by  memory.  The  wearers  of 
the  classic  blue  button  which  belongs  to  Presbyterians  alone 
were  manly,  courteous,  friendly,  fair-minded  Christian  gentlemen. 
All  questions  were  not  viewed  from  the  same  standpoint.  Not  every 
proposition  was  examined  through  the  same  lens,  but  everything 
when  settled  was  accepted  as  by  one  common  heart.  Of  such  temper 
were  the  men  who  made  memorable  the  General  Assembly  of  Louis- 
ville 1912. 

What  was  accomplished?  Much;  very  much.  But  that  which  will 
chiefly  make  1912  memorable  in  our  church  was  the  opening  of  a  real 
door  of  relief  through  which  "the  old  minister"  can  walk  toward 
approximate  comfort.  Two  separate  agencies  which  for  three  years 
past  have  existed  side  by  side  in  something  of  competition,  in  a  little 
of  unintentional  jealousy,  and  whose  work  has  unavoidably  resulted 
in  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  common  people  were  combined  in 
one.  Those  who  have  really  understood  have  not  been  troubled  by 
such  confusion,  but  unfortunately  they  were  a  minority  of  the 
church.    What  the  combination  means  everyone  can  comprehend. 

The  history  of  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund  is  interesting. 
It  did  not  begin  at  Des  Moines  in  1906,  nor  at  Los  Angeles  in  1903. 
The  first  hint  of  such  a  scheme  as  "ministerial  sustentation"  was 
heard  in  1892,  twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  John  R.  Sutherland, 
then  pastor  of  Second  church  of  Pittsburg,  and  another  pastor  of 
the  same  city,  talked  in  the  latter's  study  over  the  pitiful  future  of 
the  aged  minister.  In  that  conversation  a  plan  was  suggested  by 
which  the  young  ministers  of  the  church  might  be  induced  to  begin 
the  creation  of  a  fund  which  should  at  some  day  adequately  provide 
for  "the  old  minister." 

There  was  sown  the  seed  from  which  has  finally  grown  the 
vigorous  young  plant  of  ministerial  sustentation.  The  mind  of  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  sprouted.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  existence  of  the  "fund"  of  today, 
with  its  record  of  $200,000  cash  secured  in  the  last  three  years ;  with 
its  fund  notes  payable  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  amounting 
to  $160,000;  with  its  enrolled  record  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
who  have  notified  Dr.  Sutherland  that  they  have  already  made 
wills  in  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  "fund."  The  success 
of  Dr.  Sutherland  in  these  last  three  years  has  been  phenomenal 
and  The  Continent  dares  to  hope  that  when  the  reorganization  for 
which  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  effected  Dr. 
Sutherland  will  be  retained  as  secretarial  manager  for  the  agency 
which  sprang  from  his  brain  and  which  received  the  first  money 
for  its  propagation  from  his  friends  at  his  personal  solicitation. 

The  Board  of  Relief  needs  no  exploitation.  Those  who  have 
listened  to  the  wonderful  addresses  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Agnew  know  all  about 
ministerial  relief.  We  have  never  heard  greater  eloquence.  Dr. 
Agnew  has  left  nothing  whatever  unsaid.  He  has  so  touched  the 
heart  of  the  church  that  today  there  is  no  cause  which  finds  quicker 
response  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  man  or  woman  than 
the  cause  of  "the  old  minister." 

These  two  agencies  have  now  been  combined.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Board  of  Relief  and  the  Sustentation  Fund  be  united  came  from 
the  executive  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  a  plan  by  which  each 
agency  retains  its  special  field  and  work,  under  one  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  Assembly  adopted  it,  and  hereafter  the  welfare  of 
"the  old  minister"  will  be  planned  by  one  head,  and  the  work  thus 
made  necessary  will  be  executed  by  two  hands,  the  relief  hand  and 
the  sustentation  hand.  Hereafter  one  heart  will  beat  in  love  for 
"the  old  minister,"  but  four  feet  will  run  with  speed  to  secure  the 
succor  which  the  heart  of  love  says  "the  old  minister"  needs. 

This  is  the  greatest  work  done  by  Louisville  1912.  It  marks  a  new 
epoch.  It  means  the  progressive  ideas  being  manifested  everywhere 
in  American  political  life  have  taken  possession  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  Louisville  1912 
has  given  the  initiative — the  referendum  will  be  made  by  the  active 
canvassers  of  the  combined  agencies  who  will  ask  the  members  of 
the  churches  for  their  vote  on  the  question,  "Shall  the  old  minister 
be  cared  for  or  left  to  starve?"  No  recall  will  ever  be  made  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  until  the  end  is  achieved.  No 
wonder  that  when  this  splendid  result  was  attained  ex-Moderator 
Carson  broke  out  with  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 


Louisville  1912  will  long  be  memorable  for  its  wonderful  spirit 
of  brotherly  kindness.  Can  it  not  with  real  honesty  be  written 
that  Peter's  sequence,  "faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, godliness,"  does  actually  exist  in  the  lives  of  these  brethren 
who  at  Louisville  1912  manifested  their  brotherly  kindness?  So  we 
hope.    So  we  pray. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  delightful  Assembly?  Memory  will  re- 
produce for  many  a  man  in  busy  city  office,  in  the  noise  of  the  hum- 
ming wheels  of  industry,  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  where  the 
preacher  plans  his  work  for  the  coming  days.  There  will  be  no 
memory  of  bitterness.  In  unwritten  letters  on  the  invisible  scroll 
of  thought  the  spirit  can  see  the  word  which  was  the  keynote  of 
Louisville  1912.  That  word  is  Love.  In  this  Assembly  the  in- 
rolling  tide  of  fraternity,  fairness,  fidelity  to  the  great  "Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host"  reached  its  highest  mark  in  Assembly  history. 

Every  interest  presented  was  fairly  conserved.  Every  com- 
missioner had  his  full  opportunity.  New  men  for  the  most  part 
were  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees.  The  personnel  of  the 
Assembly  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  eloquence  is  not  decadent, 
nor  is  the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the  great  issues  before  the 
church  less  firm  and  vigorous  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
Presbyterian  ChMrch  is  marching  with  rapid  stride  toward  2,000,000 
communicants. 

In  the  work  of  foreign  missions  the  "church  of  the  blue  banner" 
leads  the  world.  In  the  work  of  home  missions  there  is  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  republic  that  has  not  felt  the  power  of  our  home 
mission  hand.  Out  of  the  methods  of  our  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  the  hope  of  the  negro  heart  grows  stronger  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  he  shall  have  his  square  chance  and  his  square  deal, 
and  to  "the  old  minister"  hope  has  begun  to  tell  her  flattering  tale. 
Louisville  1912  in  retrospect  gleams  like  a  mountain  peak  touched 
by  the  morning  sun.  For  Louisville  1912  let  every  reader  of  The 
Continent  sing  from  the  heart  as  only  fitting  close  for  this  cursory 
recall  of  its  events,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

R.  S.  H. 


Assembly  Personalia 

Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  ex-moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Australia,  who  was  introduced  to  the  Assembly,  is  a  man  of 
pleasing  personality,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  a  wide-awake,  up-to- 
date  American,  but  whose  voice  is  unmistakably  foreign.  His 
enunciation  is  rich,  musical  and  unapproachable  by  any  member  of 
our  own  Assembly.  He  addressed  the  Assembly  briefly,  making  very 
flattering  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  his 
own  land. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard,  the  venerable,  was  at  the  Assembly.  How 
could  an  Assembly  be  an  Assembly  without  the  presence  of  this 
heroic  soldier  of  the  cross,  home  missionary  and  Mormon  fighter? 
Age  walks  hand  in  hand  with  him,  but  leads  him  gently  through  the 
years.  Still  alert,  still  preaching  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  his  voice 
still  silver-toned,  he  recalls  by  his  presence  the  days  of  Cyrus 
Dickson  and  Henry  Kendall  and  Sheldon  Jackson.  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days" — so  reads  the  Scripture.  And  we  write  that  in 
Dr.  Wishard  the  spirit  of  the  giants  still  remains  upon  the  earth. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  silver-tongued,  master  mover  of  men, 
never  spoke  before  an  Assembly  with  greater  power.  Eloquence  al- 
ways charms,  and  Dr.  Thompson  is  always  eloquent. 

President  Steffens  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  of  Du- 
buque read  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  home  missions. 
Dr.  Steffens  has  had  wonderful  success  in  his  seminary  administra- 
tion. Being  himself  a  German  he  knows  the  wants  of  Germans ; 
and  his  genial  way  makes  him  welcome  everywhere. 

Dr.  Stanley  White,  a  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
is  always  welcome  in  an  Assembly  and  everywhere.  His  father 
was  long  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection.  The  graces 
of  the  father  have  descended  to  the  son.  "Gentleman  born,"  as 
old  Peggotty  said  of  young  Copperfield.  "Blood  tells"  is  a  proposi- 
tion that  has  never  been  argued  out  of  the  language,  and  never 
will  be. 

Mr.  Condit  is  a  missionary  from  Alaska,  living  at  Fairbanks.  Mr. 
Condit's  nearest  Presbyterian  colleague  is  417  miles  away  from  his 
residence.  The  parishes  in  Alaska  are  large.  So  are  the  hearts 
of  men  like  James  Condit. 

David  P.  Davis  is  a  commissioner  from  Utah  with  an  experience. 
He  lived  in  Iowa  until  1872  and  forty  years  ago  moved  to  Utah, 
where  he  became  Mormon  and  lived  under  the  rule  of  the 
hierarchy  until  three  years  ago.  Then  God's  spirit  touched  his  life 
and  broke  his  bonds.  He  has  lived  as  a  Mormon  peasant  lives, 
knowing  hardship  and  labor,  and  in  some  degree  poverty.  Now 
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he  has  come  to  Louisville  into  one  of  the  best  Assemblies  ever 
gathered.  His  eyes  have  been  filled  by  sights  unusual  and  never 
seen  by  him  before.  His  heart  has  been  roused  to  gladder  beating. 
His  soul  has  feasted  almost  as  if  he  were  in  "the  upper  room."  He 
said  to  one  with  whom  he  spoke,  "This  surpasses  anything  I  ever 
knew  before.  It  seems  almost  as  though  I  had  gone  to  heaven." 
H  heaven  consists  in  experience  of  spiritual  joy,  then  indeed  the  old 
commissioner  has  found  an  earthly  paradise. 

Dr.  John  Fox  is  always  enjoyable,  even  when  he  is  hunting 
heretics.  He  can  laugh  as  heartily  as  any  man.  He  loves  a  joke 
as  well  as  any  man,  and  we  confess  we  should  miss  him  from  an 
Assembly  as  a  wheel  misses  a  broken  spoke.  Dr.  Fox  found  easy 
amusement  in  the  new  catechism,  but  we  think  his  ears  were  faulty 
when  they  reported  to  his  tongue  that  Dr.  Work  had  described  the 
catechism  as  "weak,  sweet  and  romantic." 

Dr.  William  Courtland  Robinson  is  one  of  the  popular  men  at  the 
Assembly.  He  is  at  or  near  middle  life,  a  useful  presbyter,  a  fine 
preacher,  a  sincere  friend.  He  comes,  as  do  so  many  of  our  good 
preachers,  from  sound  United  Presbyterian  stock.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  foothills  on  the  Green  mountains,  received  his  initial 
ministerial  experience  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  the  minister's  paradise — Philadelphia. 

Logan  C.  Murray  of  Louisville  is  a  banker  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  Formerly  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  he  moved  to  Louisville  about  1895.  Now  he  has  after  years  of 
faithful  service  in  his  local  church  been  elevated  to  membership  in 
the  "board  of  bishops,"  officially  called  "the  executive  commission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A."  The  commission 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  addition  of  such  a  member  to  its 
numbers. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Hayden  of  Seattle  was  one  of  the  very  useful  members 
of  the  Assembly.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ministerial 
relief  Dr.  Hayden  was  a  valuable  accessory  in  the  harmony  de- 
liberations which  preceded  the  final  agreement  between  the  Board 
of  Relief  and  the  Sustentation  Fund  and  the  executive  commission. 

Mistakes  in  identity  are  often  amusing.  The  corresponding  editor 
of  The  Continent  was  addressed  as  President  Warfield,  an  honor  so 
overwhelming  that  he  at  once  corrected  the  mistake.  The  genial 
pastor  of  Central  church  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Dr.  John  F.  Pat- 
terson, has  been  repeatedly  called  moderator.  Not  moderator  of  the 
now,  but  moderator  of  the  then— Dr.  John  F.  Carson.  Which  of 
these  men  is  the  more  complimented  by  the  mistake  we  do  not  know. 
Both  are  handsome,  both  strong,  both  hearty,  both  ready  with  the 
friendly  hand. 

Another  commissioner  was  in  the  Assembly  from  California  who 
received  a  vote  of  sympathy  because  of  a  severe  accident  which 
had  taken  him  out  of  his  place  in  the  Assembly.  J.  R.  Clayes  of 
Stockton,  California,  fell  in  the  streets  of  Louisville  on  May  22  and 
sustained  a  severe  fracture  of  one  leg  and  was  removed  to  a  city 
hospital. 

A  veteran  editor  and  newspaperman  who  was  at  his  table  at  every 
session  of  every  day  was  Dr.  William  P.  White  of  Philadelphia,  the 
author  of  the  plan  for  synodical  sustentation  in  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
achieved  great  success.  Dr.  White  was  long  a  pastor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  for  many  years  been  the  financial  secretary  of  Lin- 
coln University.  He  was  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Journal,  news 
editor  of  The  Westminster,  and  is  at  present,  beside  his  other  duties, 
the  news  editor  for  Philadelphia  of  The  Continent. 


— The  essential  inwardness  of  the  fallacy  of  Bahaism  is  pointed  out 
in  Mr.  Ellis's  article,  giving  his  personal  impressions  of  Abbas 
Effendi,  the  statuesque  Persian  who  is  cutting  rather  less  of  a 
swath  in  America  than  he  and  his  friends  had  anticipated.  Abbas 
Efi'endi  and  his  followers  do  not  grasp  the  clear  principle  that  there 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  an  eternal  war  between  truth 
and  error — all  truth  and  all  error.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  To 
lug  in  the  virtue  of  tolerance  and  strive  to  have  it  level  down  truth 
to  the  plane  of  error  requires  a  sort  of  mental  make-up  that  is 
happily  not  common  in  the  western  world.  No  man  who  really 
thinks  will  grant  that  all  religions  are  the  same,  and  that  the  de- 
sirable course  is  to  stay  where  you  are  and  be  tolerant  of  the  other 
man.  Compare  the  jejune  insipidities  of  Abdul  Baha  and  Baha 
Ullah  with  the  magnificent  word  of  Jesus,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  be  a 
disciple  either  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  modem  science  and  still  follow 
the  banner  of  the  Bahaists,  who  would  merge  all  darkness  and  light 
into  one  curious,  comprehensive,  peaceful  twilight,  labeled  "Toler- 
ance."  Tolerance  is  a  notable  trait,  but  truth  is  a  greater. 


— The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  joining  in  the  crusade  to  pre- 
vent Johnson  and  Flynn  from  fighting  in  that  state  on  next  Fourth 
of  July.  And  it  is  not  simply  a  reflection  of  white  men's  sentiments 
which  their  petitions  to  the  legislature  and  governor  express,  for 
their  arguments  against  pugilism  have  a  native  quaintness  which 
they  could  not  possibly  have  learned  from  the  whites.  A  petition 
from  Laguna  pueblo  appeals  to  the  state  authorities  in  this  con- 
vincing fashion :  "Many  parts  of  our  country  do  not  allow  fighting, 
and  we  do  not  want  it  permitted  in  New  Mexico.  We  believe  fight- 
ing to  be  bad  and  a  sin.  Sin  is  bad  whether  it  is  big  or  little.  Sin 
does  not  care  who  it  hurts.  Fighting  will  be  bad  for  Indians  and 
all."  Might  not  some  Caucasian  reformers  take  a  useful  leaf 
from  this  Indian  document  and  instead  of  talking  so  much  about 
"civic  abuses"  be  plain  about  it  and  say  "sin"  just  as  these 
Indians  do? 

—The  Methodist  bishops  scored  the  General  Conference  at  Minne- 
apolis deep  and  long  because  the  church  came  up  to  the  end  of  its 
quadrennium  with  only  a  2  per  cent  net  gain  to  show  for  all  its 
evangelistic  effort  in  the  past  year.  And  doubtless  some  Presbyte- 
rians have  been  thinking  that  the  Methodists  got  only  what  was 
good  for  them  when  they  had  to  stand  for  such  a  severe  rebuke. 
But  what  do  these  same  Presbyterians  think  ought  to  be  said  of 
their  own  church  when  it  comes  up  to  General  Assembly  with  an 
increase  for  the  past  year  of  only  18,000  souls,  which  is  approxi- 
mately but  I  1-3  per  cent?  Yet  this  18,000  is  considerably  better  than 
the  church  has  done  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  When 
anybody  starts  in  to  chastise  any  sister  denomination  for  the  lazy 
headway  of  only  2  per  cent  advance  in  twelve  months  Presbyterians 
had  far  better  avert  their  heads  from  the  spectacle,  for  they  have 
not  done  even  as  well  as  that  any  time  since  1906. 

— The  Continent  in  recently  reviewing  ex-Senator  Cannon's  re- 
markable book  on  Mormonism,  observed  the  suggestion  of  baleful 
influences  working  against  the  book  that  stood  in  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  not  published  by  a  firm  of  first  rank  in  the  publication 
world.  Although  a  volume  of  unquestionable  importance,  attested 
by  a  successful  serial  run  in  a  great  popular  magazine,  "Under  the 
Prophet  in  Utah"  had  to  go  begging  for  a  publisher  and  was  finally 
put  forth  by  a  virtually  unknown  house.  And  that  house  soon 
and  mysteriously  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  pushing  the  sale  of 
the  book,  alleging  it  was  a  drug  on  the  market,  although  at  the 
same  time  many  persons  anxious  to  purchase  it  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  procure  copies.  At  length  the  publishers  have  made 
an  assignment  and  Senator  Cannon  is  forced  into  litigation  to  hold 
control  of  the  plates.  Who  is  it  or  what  is  it  that  keeps  the  book 
from  selling? 

— At  the  Princeton  commencement  exercises  a  shrewd  observer 
could  note  a  good  many  incidental  signs  that  theological  warfare 
is  no  longer  a  sanguinary  struggle.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  the  most  vehement  professional  disputants  about  doctrine 
today  think  of  their  controversies  more  as  a  sparring  game  for  the 
fun  of  the  exercise  than  a  battle  of  blood  and  distraction  on  which 
real  issues  depend.  In  the  addresses  of  the  centennial  observance 
a  number  of  the  visiting  theologians  made  it  plain  in  the  very  face 
of  the  Princeton  faculty  that  they  were  a  very  long  way  from 
agreeing  with  Princeton  theology.  But  the  Princetonians  appeared 
not  to  mind  it  a  bit.  In  fact,  President  Patton  himself  in  his  closing 
word  of  response  to  visitors'  congratulations  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  knew  there  were  other  brands  of  theology  in  the  world, 
and  he  wasn't  a  bit  excited  over  it. 

— A  typographical  oversight  in  an  editorial  paragraph  last  week 
made  The  Continent  say  what  it  had  no  intention  to  say  nor  any 
right — that  William  Jennings  Bryan  would  probably  never  have  the 
political  approbation  of  his  country.  The  present  year  would 
be  a  poor  occasion  in  any  case  for  that  prophecy  and  The  Continent 
certainly  has  no  business  casting  political  horoscopes.  The  sentence 
alluded  to  was  meant  to  read  "unanimous  political  approbation," 
and  the  intent  was  to  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  always  been  a 
stout  party  man,  he  will  probably  always  have  stout  partisan  op- 
ponents, whereas  in  religion  he  more  and  more  commands  the  esteem 
of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens  quite  regardless  of  political  lines. 

— Atlanta  was  taken  a  half  century  ago  by  Sherman  on  his  march 
to  the  sea  much  against  Atlanta's  will.  Now  in  1913  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  vnW  take  Atlanta  by  the  invitation  of 
the  whole  city.  May  it  be  the  prophecy  of  another  march  to  the  sea 
with  the  Captain  of  salvation  as  leader. 

— A  "good  morning"  costs  its  giver  nothing  as  he  speaks  it  to  a 
passer.   It  often  cheers  and  enriches  the  passer's  soul. 

— The  measure  of  character  is  conduct,  and  the  determinant  of 
conduct  is  relation  to  Jesus  Christ. 
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FINAL  ADJUSTMENT  of  the  Board  of  Relief  and  Sustenta- 
tion  question  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  effect  was  noticeable  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  afternoon  session  of  Monday,  the  20th  instant.  The 
report  of  the  education  committee  received  close  attention,  and  its 
various  points  were  driven  home  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Albertson,  and  by  President  Wilson  of  Maryville,  Student  Pastor 
Allison  of  Wisconsin  University  and  Secretary  Cochran.  The 
proportionately  small  number  of  ministerial  candidates  was  de- 
plored, though  it  was  admitted  that  many  who  in  years  past  would 
have  entered  the  ministry  are  now  taking  up  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian work  and  are  not  utterly  lost  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
There  were,  however,  1,300  candidates  in  the  year  just  ended,  as 
compared  with  1,205  in  1910-11.  Definite  plans  for  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  ministry  through  Sunday  schools  and  young  people's 
societies  were  urged,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  "Vocation 
Sunday"  be  observed.  Dr.  Becker  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  novitiates  of  the  semi- 
naries were  crowding  out  the  gray-haired  ministers  still  capable  of 
service ;  but  the  report  with  all  its  recommendations  was  adopted. 

Tuesday 

Morning — Winona  Assembly  in  Indiana  and  Stony  Brook  Assembly 
on  Long  island  commended  to  the  liberality  of  Presbyterians. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  spoke  to  the  Assembly  in  behalf  of  the 
Waldensians  of  Italy,  whose  home  mission  enterprises  appeal  for 
aid  from  Americans. 

Report  on  freedmen  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Spencer  Williams  of 
Tennessee,  chairman,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Dager  of  Africa,  secretary. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  John  M.  Gaston,  associate  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  intermediate  catechism  prepared  and  reported  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Schafif's  committee  approved  by  Assembly  and  ordered  printed. 
The  committee  was  continued,  with  instructions  to  receive  criti- 
cisms from  the  church  during  the  coming  year  and  report  to  the 
next  Assembly  revisions  deemed  desirable. 

Afternoon — Report  on  education  offered  by  Professor  E.  A.  Wicher 
of  San  Francisco.    Address  by  Secretary  Robert  Mackenzie. 

Dr.  William  Rader  of  San  Francisco  stated  the  desire  of  his  city 
to  entertain  the  General  Assembly  in  1915,  the  year  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition. 


Temperance  report  read  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Stockwell  of  Newburg,  New 
York.  Addresses  by  former  Moderator  Carson,  Dr.  E.  Trumbull 
Lee  and  Rev.  Percy  Y.  Schelly. 

The  report  on  Freedmen's  Board  showed  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance of  $41,000  in  giving  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 

This  brought  up  the  sum  of  the  receipts  for 
No  Change  in  Freed-  ^^at  board  to  $255,000  last  year.  The  far 
men  s  Board  Name  ,    ,  ,      r  ,  .1  . 

more   remarkable   fact  was,   however,  that 

the  25,000  colored  Presbyterians  belonging  to  the  "U.  S.  A."  As- 
sembly gave  last  year  for  their  own  church  and  school  ex- 
penses $245,000. 

The  request  of  a  number  of  presbyteries  for  a  change  in  the  name 
of  the  "Board  of  Freedmen,"  eliminating  the  obsolete  term  of 
"freedmen"  in  favor  of  the  term  "colored  evangelization,"  which 
is  used  in  the  South,  was  refused  on  the  familiar  excuse  that  the 
charter  of  the  board  cannot  be  changed  without  endangering  prop- 
erty rights. 

The  intermediate  catechism — intended  for  half-grown  children 
of  an  age  to  which  the  archaic  language  of  the  shorter  catechism  is 
not  mtelligible — was  presented  by  Professor 
New  Catechism  Is  to  g^^h^jf      Western  Seminary,  Pittsburg.  The 
Be  Published         ,     ,         ,    ,         ,     ,  .  .        .  , 

draft  worked  out  by  his  committee  in  the  year 

past  was  materially  different  from  what  was  laid  out  by  the  smaller 
committee  under  chairmanship  of  President  McClu.e  the  year  previ- 
ous. But  whereas  the  committee  in  191 1  was  divided  in  opinion, 
in  1912  it  made  a  unanimous  report.  Dr.  Schafif  said  that  for  his 
part  there  were  things  not  in  the  catechism  which  he  would  like 
to  see  in  it,  but  nothing  in  it  which  he  objected  to.  On  this  basis, 
it  appears,  the  committee  had  all  agreed  to  recommend  the  catechism 
to  the  Assembly. 

The  discussion  of  this  catechism  was  divided  into  two  hours  on 
two  different  days.  The  principal  objector  to  the  report  was  Dr. 
Henry  M.  MacCracken,  former  chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, who  made  a  long  speech  on  the  single  point  that  there 
should  be  included  in  the  questions  and  answers  the  Lord's  summary 
of  the  law  in  his  first  and  second  commandments.  He  wanted  the 
report  recommended  with  instructions  to  incorporate  this  change. 
Dr.  Edgar  Whittaker  Work  of  New  York  warmly  defended  the  re- 
port as  "a  finished  product."  The  resolution  which  ended  the  de- 
{Continued  on  page  773) 
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WORK  OF  THE  Bristol  Assembly  has  included  a  number  of 
very  important  matters.  The  report  of  the  permanent 
committee  on  systematic  beneficence  brought  early  to 
the  Assembly  for  aation  certain  far-reaching  suggestions.  One  of 
these  was  that  the  Assembly  elect  only  one  secretary  for  each  of  its 
four  executive  committees.  This  provoked  considerable  feeling,  and 
was  finally  settled  by  agreeing  to  call  these  officials  "executive" 
secretaries  and  empowering  the  executive  committees  to  elect  "field 
and  other  secretaries"  as  the  work  may  require.  The  four  executive 
secretaries,  all  of  whom  have  been  serving  as  secretaries,  are  Egbert 
W.  Smith,  D.  D.,  foreign  missions ;  S.  L.  Morris,  D.  D.,  home  mis- 
sions ;  Henry  H.  Sweets,  D.  D.,  Christian  education  and  ministerial 
relief ;  R.  E.  Magill,  publication  and  Sabbath  school  work. 

The  Assembly  ordered  that  hereafter  nominations  for  executive 
secretaries  and  for  membership  on  the  executive  committees  shall 
be  made  by  a  standing  committee  appointed  at  each  Assembly,  in- 
stead of  by  the  permanent  systematic  beneficence  committee.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  fear  that  there  might  be  too  much  centralization  of 
power  in  the  permanent  committee  on  systematic  beneficence. 

Overtures  sent  down  by  the  Assembly  to  the  presbyteries  fared 
badly.    The  answers  of  the  presbyteries  showed  that  the  proposed 
change  of  the  "elect  infant  clause"  in  chapter 
Last  Year's  Over-     x.,  section  3,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had 
tares  Are  Rejected    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  thirty-eight  presbyteries  out  of 
eighty-four  consenting  to  the  change.    The  Assembly  approved  an- 
other change  and  sent  it  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  advice 
and  consent.    The  section  would  read  as  amended :    "Being  elect, 
all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated,"  etc.    The  change  con- 
sists simply  in  inserting  the  two  words  "being"  and  "all." 

Last  year's  Assembly  had  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  their 
advice  and  consent  an  amendment  to  paragraph  235  of  the  Book 


of  Church  Order  which  would  permit  the  session  of  a  church  to 
transfer  to  the  roll  of  noncommunicating  members  the  name  of  a 
communicating  member  who  shall  confess  before  the  church  session 
an  unregenerate  heart  or  shall  willfully  or  habitually  neglect  the 
worship  and  ordinances  of  the  church.  This  was  lost,  only  thirty- 
six  presbyteries  voting  in  favor  of  it.  The  proposed  new  "judicial 
tribunal"  was  defeated.  Only  thirteen  presbyteries  gave  their  con- 
sent to  its  formation.  The  proposition  to  amend  the  Form  of  Gov- 
eimment  by  making  the  synod  a  court  in  gradation,  from  which  com- 
missioners would  be  selected  to  the  j^ssembly,  received  the  vote  of 
only  three  presbyteries ;  sixty-seven  declined  consent. 

The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  conference  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  appointed  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Assembly  to  ascertain 
Committee  to  Meet  whether  a  basis  of  union  of  the  two  churches 
U.  p.  Church  Men  ui         j  -r         i.  ^  ^v.  -j 

is  practicable,  and  if  so,  to  report  the  said 

basis  to  their  respective  Assemblies  for  their  consideration  and 
action  thereon.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  R.  C.  Reed, 
D.  D. ;  S.  L.  Morris,  D.  D.;  John  F.  Cannon,  D.  D.;  Dr.  Allen  G. 
Hall  and  Hon.  W.  F.  Stevenson. 

In  answer  to  overtures  requesting  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
woman  secretary  to  cooperate  with  all  the  executive  committees 
the  Assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote  granted  the  request  of  the 
women,  but  declined  to  apply  the  name  "secretary"  to  the  appointee. 
The  action  of  the  Assembly  was  that  "the  four  executive  committees 
be  directed  to  select  a  woman  possessing  suitable  gifts,  who  under 
their  direction  shall  give  her  whole  time  to  the  work  of  organizing 
our  women  into  synodical  and  presbyterial  unions  and  local  socie- 
ties under  control  of  synods,  presbyteries  and  sessions  respectively; 
coordinating  woman's  and  young  people's  societies  as  now  organized ; 
{Continued  on  page  782) 
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OVE  YOUR  enemies."    That  is  the  new  wine 
of  the  kingdom.    No  wonder  the  Master 
spake  of  new  wine  requiring  new  wine- 
skins !   The  old,  hard  skins  of  rehgioiis  formalism 
were  not  elastic  enough   for  new,  fermenting 
wine   like   this.     The   old,   rigid,   little,  moral 
maxims  could  not  imprison  this  vitality.  The 
shriveled  ecclesiastical  rules  could  not  house  this 
living  principle.    The  new  wine  demanded  new  wineskins,  and  it 
is  little  surprise  that  the  people  who  treasured  the  old  wineskins 
were  greatly  embarrassed  with  the  new  wine. 

Now  our  Lord  fulfilled  his  own  commandment.  He  loved  his 
enemies.  And  in  the  light  of  his  own  life  we  shall  find  the  best 
commentary  upon  the  meaning  of  his  word.  When  we,  therefore, 
turn  to  his  life  for  the  significance  of  his  speech  certain  things 
become  clear.  First  of  all,  the  Lord  who  loved  his  enemies  did 
not  close  his  eyes  to  their  faults.  Love  is  not  blind.  Love  does 
not  even  cultivate  "the  art  of  not  seeing  things."  Our  Lord  looked 
at  all  things  with  calm,  steady,  unflinching  eyes.  "When  he  marked 
how  they  chose  out  the  chief  seats  !"  He  noted  this  ugly  feature 
in  their  character,  and  he  took  in  its  full  significance.  "Thou  gavest 
me  no  water  for  my  feet!"  He  did  not  turn  his  eyes  away  from 
the  discourtesy;  he  looked  it  fully  in  the  face.  Love  is  like  the 
mysterious  presence  in  Ezekiel's  vision — it  is  full  of  eyes  round 
about.  And,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  if  we  are  truly  lovers 
we  shall  truly  see. 

And  then  I  notice,  secondly,  that  the  Lord  who  loved  his  enemies 
did  not  muffle  his  conscience  in  relation  to  their  life.  His  love  did 
not  induce  a  compromise  in  his  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 
His  conscience  always  burned  brightly  in  the  midst  of  his  affection. 
Conscience  did  not  smolder  as  love  grew  more  intense.  And 
therefore  we  may  say  that  if  we  love  truly  we  shall  also  keep  truth. 

Love  Not  Eulogy  and  Compliment  Only 

And,  thirdly,  the  Lord  who  loved  his  enemies  did  not  silence  his 
reproofs.  Love  does  not  confine  itself  to  eulogy  and  compliment. 
It  is  not  always  seeking  pleasant  things  to  say.  It  does  not  con- 
tinually deal  in  emulsions.  Love  can  use  lightning  as  well  as  light. 
It  employs  thunder  as  well  as  sunbeams.  The  emollient  becomes 
denunciatory.  The  wooing  note  hardens  into  the  rebuke.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  I  see  when  I  look  at  the  Lord  Christ;  I 
learn  that  love  is  not  afraid  to  look  at  the  unlovely;  it  does  not 
refrain  from  judgment;  it  does  not  stifle  rebuke. 

The  love-life  is,  therefore,  not  an  emasculated  life.  To  love  is 
not  to  submerge  all  one's  finest  characteristics  of  noble  personality. 
Love  does  not  make  choice  of  oily  ways ;  it  makes  quest  of  glorious 
ends.  The  love-life  is  not  the  adoption  of  certain  soft  and  ef- 
feminate expedients;  it  is  the  conscious  enthronement  of  a  gracious 
and  holy  purpose.  The  abiding  characteristic  of  all  true  love,  the 
characteristic  which  defines  its  missions,  is  that  it  is  continually 
seeking  to  make  the  loved  one  lovely.  The  mark  of  genuine  love  is 
found  in  its  ambition  to  lift  the  loved  ones  into  the  purity  and  love- 
liness of  Christ.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  see  the  condemnation 
of  Rebekah.  Her  eyes  were  certainly  open,  but  her  vision  was 
subtle  rather  than  clear.  There  was  no  rectitude  in  her  affection. 
Her  conscience  was  a  lamp  placed  under  a  bushel.  Her  power  of 
rebuke  lost  itself  in  unctuous  compliment.  Her  love  for  Jacob  did 
not  seek  to  make  him  lovely ;  it  only  sought  to  make  him  rich.  She 
loved  him  into  moral  disaster.  Her  love  was  without  true  sight ; 
it  was  devoid  of  holy  flame ;  it  had  no  far-off  heaven. 

I  can  now  see  that  to  be  a  lover  is  to  be  a  minister  in  the  work 
of  redemption.  Every  true  lover  is  fellow  laborer  with  the  great 
Lover  in  seeking  to  bring  the  children  of  men  into  the  loveliness 
of  God.  Is  the  service  hard?  It  is  most  assuredly  full  of  labor. 
Is  it  sacrificial?  It  unquestionably  demands  blood.  To  love  un- 
lovely people  into  loveliness  is  to  "share  the  travail  which  makes  the 
kingdom  come." 

Love  Creates  a  Spiritual  Atmosphere 

Here,  then,  is,  I  think,  the  significance  of  the  Lord's  command- 
ment. To  love  my  enemy  is  to  relate  myself  to  him  in  such  a  way, 
and  to  maintain  such  an  attitude,  and  to  hold  such  a  purpose,  as  to 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  in  which  he  can  become  morally  and 
spiritually  lovely.  To  love  my  enemy  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling. 
It  is  a  matter  of  quest.  It  is  not  feeling  toward  him  as  I  feel  toward 
my  friend,  or  toward  my  wife  and  child.    It  is  to  regard  him  with 


a  purpose  that  is  determined  to  do  everything  that  will  establish 
his  likeness  to  Christ.  How  are  we  to  do  it?  First  of  all  by  as- 
suming that  it  can  be  done.  We  must  "nerve  ourselves  with  af- 
firmatives." We  must  believe  in  the  glorious  possibility  that 
stretches  before  every  child  of  God.  And,  secondly,  we  must  studv 
individuality  in  our  purpose  to  make  life  beautiful.  We  must  nott: 
the  peculiarities  of  men  as  we  would  mark  the  characteristics  of  ;i 
site  if  we  wished  to  make  a  garden.  How  can  I  make  this  par- 
ticular man  morally  strong  and  winsome?  And  in  answering  that 
question  I  must  consecrate  my  imagination,  my  ingenuity,  and  adopt 
any  honorable  expedient  in  seeking  to  promote  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  Spirit.  For  such  a  purpose,  quiet,  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive, will  work  in  a  twofold  waj^.  It  will  work  negatively  in  the 
ministry  of  prevention.  If  we  hold  the  determination  to  help  a  man 
to  loveliness  our  very  intention  will  produce  certain  reticences  and 
restraints  and  reserves.  And  it  will  also  work  positively,  and  iff 
shall  employ  all  the  devices  of  a  sacred  crusade. 

A  ministry  of  this  kind  will  labor  in  the  strength  of  hope  and  m 
the  light  of  a  glorious  prospect,  gradually  creating  an  atmospheic 
in  which  the  enmity  of  our  enemy  will  pass  away.  1  do  not  think 
that  any  ill-will  can  permanently  resist  the  continual  ministry  ci 
lofty  affection.  Cold  antagonisms  will  melt  like  icebergs  in  th*: 
gulf  stream.  Pure  love  is  the  supreme  maker  of  atmosphere?,  and 
in  its  influence  ugly  presences  are  gradually  transformed. 

J.   H.  JOWETT 

More  Laws  Against  Sunday  Toil 

Some  additional  legal  restrictions  on  Sunday  labor  are  reporlcil 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  (No.  gy) 
of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  containing  a  review 
of  labor  legislation  enacted  last  year.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
relaxed  the  law  of  the  state  relative  to  Sunday  labor  by  a  statute 
which  declares  that  wages  for  labor  done  in  connection  with  an> 
newspaper  dated  or  issued  on  Sunday  shall  be  recoverable  n<'i- 
withstanding  the  date  of  such  issue;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
declared  that  stores  selling  dry  goods,  clothing,  hardware,  furnituit-. 
crockery,  jewelry,  coffee,  teas,  or  spices  are  not  engaged  in  a  work 
of  necessity  or  charity  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  exceptions 
provided  for  in  the  statute.  The  legislature  of  Hawaii  strikes  out 
barber  shops  from  the  list  of  establishments  that  may  remain  oper; 
on  Sunday,  and  adds  garages  and  the  operation  of  licensed  auto- 
mobiles to  the  list  of  businesses  to  which  the  law  prohibiting  labor 
on  Sunday  is  declared  not  to  apply.  The  law  of  Georgia  restricting 
the  operation  of  freight  trains  on  Sunday  is  amended  so  as  to  allow 
trains  to  run  until  9  a.  m.  Empty  refrigerator  cars  may  also  run 
to  icing  or  loading  stations. 

An  act  of  Congress  requires  that  city  letter  carriers  who  woil< 
on  Sunday  shall  have  an  equal  time  off  during  the  working  days  of 
the  succeeding  week.  A  law  of  like  tenor  but  of  more  genera! 
application  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  which 
directs  that  workmen  employed  on  Sunday  shall  have  one  full  d;jv 
off  in  the  next  six,  but  numerous  exceptions  are  made  to  the  genti.il 
application  of  this  statute.  However,  sentiment  against  seven  <l,iy 
labor  is  apparently  gaining  ground. 


Bush  Brotherhoods  in  Australia 

In  Australia  the  Anglican  Church  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
parties.  The  evangelical  section  is  active,  but  it  is  noticeablt- 
that  nearly  all  the  younger  men  are  high  church.  The  woid 
"Protestant"  is  loathed  by  man)'.  They  will  not  have  it  in  coi> 
nection  with  the  Church  of  England.  They  like  to  be  described^as 
Anglo-Catholics.  In  New  South  ^^'ales  alone  during  the  past 
twelve  months  five  Anglican  priests  have  gone  over  to  Rome.  In 
the  big  towns  high  practices  are  very  common,  and  in  the  country 
there  are  two  brotherhoods  of  unmarried  men  who  familianit 
the  people  with  Anglo-Catholic  doctrines  and  practices.  Tht';^' 
brothers,  not  always  of  the  highest  type,  are  devoted  men.  Tht> 
receive  about  10  shillings  a  week,  plus  life  insurance,  and  whtn 
not  traveling  live  in  a  common  house.  They  are  great  travelers  li> 
motorcycle  and  sulky,  and  to  their  credit  it  is  to  be  said  that  they 
put  up  with  much  discomfort,  camping  frequently  with  railway 
sleeper  fitters  and  other  bush  workers.  Nevertheless  they  are  not 
very  successful,  for  the  average  Australian  bushman  is  a  big  mar., 
and  a  great  many  big  men  prefer  a  simple  form  of  religion — one  tti.it 
appeals  more  to  the  mind  and  conscience  than  to  the  eye. 
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■HETHER  TO  begin  this  article  in 
the  Orient  or  in  America  is  puz- 
zHng  me ;  for  the  two  viewpoints 
of  that  stately  and  picturesque  Persian,  Ab- 
bas Efifendi,  or  Abdul  Baha,  as  is  his  more 
formal  title,  are  quite  different  indeed — as 
different  as  Christianity  from  Islam.    I  fear 
that  our  guest  has  found  America  disappoint- 
ing; I  am  sure  that  America  has  found  him 
so.    It  was  expected  that  he  would  take  the 
country  by  storm.    The  itching  ears  of  the 
West  are  eagerly  turned  toward  any  new 
faith,  or  any  creed  that  labels  itself  an  im- 
provement upon  the  religion  of  our  fathers. 
Hahaism   in   its   western    interpretation  is 
snrely  gelatinous  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
most    muddy-minded.    The  sentimentalists 
wlio  want  nothing  stronger  than  "sweetness 
and  light"  in  their  creed,  and 
who  dote  on  the  abstract  phrases 
of  tolerance  and  love,  might  be 
supposed  to  find  Bahaism  quite 
to  their  liking.    It  sets  up  no 
high  exactions  of  duty ;  it  is  as 
nebulous  as  the  morning  mist. 
No  definite  doctrines  about  God 
encumber  its  books — all  is  vague, 
eas3'-going,  intangible. 

The  formal  entrance  of  the 
faith  in  the  person  of  its  prophet 
was  well  staged.    Abdul  Baha 
is  a  stately  Persian,  good  to  look 
upon  in  his  strong,  shining  face, 
with  the  hawklike  eyes  and  Gen- 
eral   Booth    nose.    His  white 
rt)hes   and   turban   satisfy  the 
Occident's  fancy  for  things  Oriental. 
Stately,  genial,  attractive,  our  vener- 
able visitor  carries  with  him  also  the 
added  charm  and  romance  of  a  his- 
tory of   forty  of  his   seventy  years 

spent  in  exile  and  prison.  Furthermore,  if  aught  more  was  needed 
to  lend  charm  to  this  latest  teacher  from  the  East,  Abbas  Effendi 
had  been  acclaimed  as  the  "messiah,"  the  latest  and  fullest  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity,  the  teacher  with  the  word  of  authority  which 
the  human  heart  craves. 

The  Titanic  disaster,  and  a  presidential  campaign  that  would  be  the 
better  for  the  infusion  of  a  few  Bahaist  principles,  have  crowded 
the  new  teacher  out  of  the  newspapers.  He  has  been  heard  from 
the  pulpits  of  a  few  Unitarian  churches  and  at  groups  of  his  own 
followers  in  eastern  cities.  The  one  chief  and  definite  objective 
of  his  visit  was  the  peace  conference  at  Mohonk.  This  was  to  be 
his  principal  appearance,  the  high  point  in  his  American  experi- 
ence. Naturally  he  will  be  widely  judged  by  the  impression  which 
he  made  at  that  time.  I  have  asked  two  friends,  well  known  edu- 
cators, who  were  present  at  Mohonk,  for  their  opinion  of  Abbas 
Effendi,  neither  knowing  that  I  had  any  previous  contact  with 
him  or  any  information  about  his  teachings.  The  first,  a  college 
president,  said:  "Why,  it  was  very  commonplace  talk,  and  not  dif- 
ferent from  some  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  He  is  an  inter- 
esting man  to  look  at,  but  he  made  no  impression  on  the  conference." 

Faith  Essentially  Moslem,  Not  Christian 

That  opinion  raises  a  point  in  ethics — -Abbas  Effendi  has  come  to 
tliese  shores  claiming  kinship  with  Christianity.  He  represents  his 
teachings  to  be  a  sort  of  broadened,  liberalized  and  up-to-date  in- 
terpretation of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  All  the  while  he  knows,  as  does 
everybody  else  who  has  seen  Bahaism  on  its  native  heath,  that 
essentially  and  structurally  the  faith  is  not  Christian  but  Moslem. 
The  truest  definition  I  have  ever  heard  of  it  was  given  me  by 
Abbas  Effendi's  next  door  neighbor  in  Haifa,  who  said  that  it  was 
but  a  "Moslem  schism." 

The  other  educator  who  attended  the  Mohonk  conference,  I  found, 
had  jotted  down  the  nine  points  of  Abdul  Baha's  address.  Before 
I  asked  him  for  them  he  told  me  that  they  were  but  "a  string  of 
commonplaces"  and  that  nobody  took  them  very  seriously,  and  that 
the  speaker's  own  grasp  of  some  of  them  was  questioned.  These 
nine  points  are,  as  jotted  down  by  my  friend : 

1.  Study  reality. 

2.  Mankind  is  one. 

3.  God's  policy  of  kindness  to  all. 

4.  Religion  and  science  are  twins. 
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5.  Religion  is  the  true  bond  of  humanity, 
and  annihilates  prejudice. 

6.  The  equality  of  men  and  women. 

7.  The  economic  readjustment  between 
wealth  and  poverty.  ("I'd  like  him  to  tell  us 
how,"  remarked  a  New  England  professor, 
in  an  aside,  at  this  point.) 

8.  Philosophy  is  vanity. 

9.  God's  Spirit  is  necessary  for  all  regen- 
eration and  reformation. 

Nothing  wa3  said  about  Bahaism's  belief  in 
polygamy,  or  about  the  place  and  authority 
of  Mohammed  as  a  prophet  of  God,  or  about 
the  schisms  and  strifes  and  bloodshed  within 
the  ranks  of  Bahaism.  More  than  by  their 
definite  remarks  about  Abbas  Effendi  I  was 
impressed  by  the  apparent  belief  of  my  in- 
formants that  he  and  his  teaching  were 
simply  negligible.  In  this  they  agreed  with 
my  own  conclusions  after  I  had 
hunted  down  the  much  vaunted 
new  "messiah"  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  I  had  gone  to 
Haifa,  the  home  of  Abbas  Ef- 
fendi, after  the  Turkish  revolu- 
tion freed  him  from  his  place  of 
exile  in  Acre,  primarily  in  order 
to  see  him.  I  found  that  my 
quarry  had  flown  to  Alexandria 
for  his  health — the  incongruity 
of  this  seemed  to  disturb  nobody 
but  an  American — and  so  I  made 
inquiries  of  his  neighbors.  He 
was  not  well  known  in  the  town, 
but  next  door  to  the  comfort- 
able gray  stone  house,  where  his 
family  lives,  I  found  Archdeacon 
Darling  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Coles,  the  well  known 
physician  of  Palestine,  who  are  per- 
haps the  best  chums  that  the  old  man 
has  in  Haifa.  They  do  not  take  seriously  his  religious  claims,  and 
Archdeacon  Darling  fairly  snorted  when  I  suggested  that  his 
neighbor  might  be  regarded  as  anything  other  than  a  Moslem 
schismatic. 

Pilgrims  from  Persia,  the  United  States  and  England  visit  Haifa, 
and  by  their  gifts  the  Bahaist  leader  and  his  family  are  maintained 
in  comfort  and  luxury.  Abbas  Effendi  has  no  sons,  but  his  daugh- 
ters and  their  husbands  live  together  after  the  Oriental  fashion  in 
a  large  modern  house  which  is  rather  run  down  in  its  outward 
appearance.  While  his  creed  permits  polygamy,  Abdul  Baha  has 
never  taken  a  second  wife.  Who  his  successor  will  be,  since  his 
party  has  vanquished  his  rival  and  brother,  nobody  seemed  ready 
to  say.  An  English  governess  is  maintained  for  the  grandchildren, 
but  she  has  shown  no  inclination  to  turn  Bahaist,  although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household.  There  are  no  converts  to  Bahaism  in  Haifa, 
or  in  all  Syria  for  that  matter,  according  to  what  was  told  me  by 
the  leader  himself.  He  seemed  to  attach  no  significance  to  the  fact 
that  for  forty  years  the  "masters"  of  this  faith,  the  men  who  offer 
themselves  to  the  whole  world  as  religious  leaders,  had  made  no  con- 
verts in  their  own  immediate  vicinage.  The  poor  of  Haifa  and  the 
ne'er-do-wells  are  fond  of  Abbas  Effendi  because  he  occasionally 
takes  quantities  of  clothing  and  stands  on  the  street  corner  and 
gives  to  anybody  who  will  take — and  there  is  no  lack  of  takers. 
The  old  man  is  rather  fond  of  ostentatious  charity,  I  was  told  by  his 
neighbors,  and,  of  course,  a  modern  charities  society  would  gasp 
at  his  indiscriminate  way  of  doing  things.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  meets  the  Oriental  test  of  the  doer  of  good  works. 

I  could  not  pursue  to  detail  the  stories  of  the  lavish  offerings 
made  at  Haifa,  and  before  that  at  Acre,  by  the  pilgrims.  Pilgrim- 
age is  inwrought  in  the  Moslem's  creed,  as  indeed  in  all  Oriental 
cults,  and  before  Abdul  Baha  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the 
faith  his  father  Baha  Ullah,  "the  blessed  perfection,"  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Acre  for  many  years,  was  the  object  of  continuous 
Persian  pilgrimage.  He  was  exiled  from  Bagdad  in  1866,  where  he 
had  announced  himself  as  the  prophet  predicted  by  "the  Bab,"  the 
Persian  who  in  1844  proclaimed  that  he  was  "the  Bab,"  or  gate  of 
divine  knowledge.  The  Bab  himself  also  spoke  of  a  coming  one  who 
should  be  greater  than  he,  and  Baha  Ullah  claimed  to  be  this  one. 
He  and  a  rival  for  the  title  were  exiled  to  Adrianople  and  later  to 
Acre.  In  the  days  of  the  Bab,  who  was  himself  executed,  his  fol- 
(Coiitiniied  on  page  782) 
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CLOSELY  FOLLOWING  the  first  federal  appropriation  for 
Indian  education  came  a  circular  issued  by  the  war  depart- 
ment in  1819,  containing  an  invitation  to  parties  interested 
in  this  work  to  seek  the  government's  cooperation  in  erecting  neces- 
sary buildings  and  meeting  current  expenses.  For  over  fifty  years 
thereafter,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  government  did  not  pretend  to 
operate  schools  of  its  own,  but  dispensed  its  paltry  funds  mainly 
through  the  churches.  About  1870  the  custom  arose  of  making 
written  contracts  with  sectarian  institutions.  These  were  usually 
drawn  annually  by  the  department  of  the  interior,  but  were  not  con- 
sidered necessary  when  congress  made  formal  appropriations  for 
any  institution.  The  missionary  zeal  of  numerous  denominations 
was  deemed  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and  a  rapid  expansion  of 
sectarian  interests  ensued. 

When  in  1870  a  provision  became  law  necessitating  the  removal 
of  army  officers  from  the  Indian  service  President  Grant  decided  to 
apportion  all  agencies  and  superintendencies  among  different 
sects,  or  their  missionary  societies,  and  then  to  appoint  on  their 
nomination.  The  right  of  presentment  for  an  agency  was  not  sup- 
posed in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  other  denominations  to 
missionary  or  educational  work  in  the  territory  or  that  agency.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  chief  executive  for  this  action  was  the 
friction  which  had  arisen  between  agents  and  religious  workers  in 
the  same  jurisdiction  on  account  of  antagonistic  beliefs  and  frequent 
changes  of  agents.  It  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  President 
also  desired  to  take  Indian  affairs  out  of  politics  if  possible.  Thus 
temporarily  the  churches  were  given  greater  control  than  ever. 

The  energy  of  the  beneficiaries  was  highly  commendable,  and  not 
until  after  1890  is  it  likely  that  the  government  put  as  much  money 
into  the  work  as  the  religious  organizations  did.  The  general 
plan  of  church  control  is  praised  in  at  least  two  reports  of  the 
Indian  commissioner,  and  very  little  criticism  can  be  found  on  any 
hand.  Yet  so  quietly  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reports  the 
political  regime  was  restored  about  1878  or  1880,  the  very  secrecy 
of  those  engineering  the  deal  being  a  guaranty  of  their  sinister 
purpose.  The  sequel  of  this  reversion  was  an  application  of  the 
spoils  system  that  cannot  here  be  discussed. 

Pro-Catholic  Discrimination  Denied 

Following  the  mounting  of  federal  appropriations  after  1880,  many 
government  schools  sprang  up,  soon  greatly  exceeding  in  enrollment 
those  of  all  the  churches.  Both  systems,  however,  grew  rapidly  up 
to  1890,  by  which  date  a  separation  of  church  and  state  began  to  be 
discussed.  The  Indian  bureau  was  now  managing  through  its  own 
appointees  all  schools  maintained  in  buildings  built  with  government 
money,  and  two  commissioners  had  declared  it  advisable  for  the 
schools  to  be  entirely  divorced  from  sectarian  influence.  The  at- 
titude of  Commissioner  Morgan  on  this  point  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion which  is  said  to  have  nearly  prevented  his  own  and  Superin- 
tendent Dorchester's  appointment.  A  lack  of  hearty  accord  be- 
tween denominations  is  evident,  for  example,  in  Commissioner 
Oberly's  denial  of  the  charge  that  "in  making  school  contracts  the 
Indian  bureau  has  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Catholics." 

Tremendously  increased  grants  to  sectarian  schools,  particularly 
to  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  were  now  provoking  much  un- 
favorable comment  by  the  press.  The  Lake  Mohonk  conference  in 
1890  devoted  an  entire  session  to  this  problem.  Certain  missionaries 
were  already  refusing  government  money;  others  produced  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  government  patronage 
from  sectarian  education  would  leave  thousands  without  accom- 
modations. Some  of  the  latter,  while  approving  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  a  general  principle,  did  not  believe  such  a  change 
practicable  until  civil  service  should  regenerate  government  schools. 
It  was  objected  that  the  Catholic  teachers  sometimes  could  not 
speak  English  fluently,  that  their  schools  refused  to  follow  the 
general  regulations  adopted  for  all  government  and  contract  schools 
and  that  allegiance  to  the  Vatican  was  being  instilled  before 
patriotisrti.  It  is  now  impossible  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  these 
charges,  but  the  contemporary  strength  of  the  "A.  P.  A.  movement" 
doubtless  produced  some  serious  exaggerations.  The  conclusion 
reached  seemed  to  be  that  for  some  time  proper  religious  training 
could  be  afforded  the  Indian  only  by  continuing  church  schools.  A 

Note — No  effort  bia  been  made  to  weary  the  reader  with  nameroua  references  to  the  authorities. 
The  material  of  this  article  may  be  substantiated  by  consultioE  the  Repons  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Reports  of  the  Indian  Riehts  Association,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  for  the  various  years.  Also  Hearing  of  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  January  and  February,  1905. 


white  child  could  commonly  receive  proper  instruction  in  this  di- 
rection in  his  home,  but  to  intrust  such  responsibility  to  the  Indian 
home  would  be  an  unwarranted  risk. 

But  the  repugnance  to  Americanism  of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  al- 
liance and  the  entanglements  growing  out  of  such  a  policy  were 
proving  serious.  The  churches  themselves  appreciated  the  weakness 
of  the  system,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  declared  against  the 
policy.  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  quoted  as  having  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  "never  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  church  would 
either  invoke  or  receive  government  aid,"  but  his  response,  when  he 
was  written  to,  showed  that  he  did  not  consider  these  words  ap- 
plicable to  appropriations  for  Indian  schools.  The  Lake  Mohonk 
conference  continued  to  resolve  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
centered  its  forces  on  this  point. 

Withdrawing  Federal  Aid  to  Church  Boards 

Finally,  a  year's  warning  was  given  to  the  churches  when  Congress 
inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  August  15,  1894,  an  in- 
struction to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  investigate  the  propriety 
of  discontinuing  contract  schools.  The  next  appropriation  act 
(1895)  forbade  contracts  with  any  new  schools  and  allowed  the 
existing  beneficiaries  to  continue  only  to  a  total  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
amount  so  granted  the  previous  year.  No  horizontal  scaling  of  con- 
tracts was  applied  by  the  administrative  officers,  but  the  saving  was 
made  by  purchasing  some  denominational  schools,  reducing  the 
higher  per  capita  rates  previously  paid  for  pupil  maintenance  and 
eliminating  contracts  wherever  the  government  could  fill  the  needs. 
The  slight  decline  in  payments  made  to  Catholic  schools  as  com- 
pared with  other  denominations  was  not  favoritism,  since  it  was  the 
settled  policy  of  other  churches  not  to  receive  such  aid.  This 
year,  1896,  marks  the  wiping  from  the  government-aided  list  of 
every  sectarian  missionary  board  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

By  statutory  direction  contracts  for  1897  were  not  to  be  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1895.  If  is  amusing  to  read  the  com- 
missioner's (Browning's)  explanation  of  effecting  this  reduction. 
First,  he  says  that  he  reduced  the  per  capita  rate  to  $108  per  annum, 
a  flat  contradiction  of  his  table  on  the  same  and  the  following 
pages.  Next,  he  says  he  did  not  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  "at 
the  very  few  contract  schools  which  are  non-Catholic,"  but  a  table 
on  the  second  page  following  shows  that  whereas  some  Protestant 
schools  had  contracts  for  1896,  not  one  had  a  contract  for  1897. 
This  is  unimportant  in  itself  perhaps,  but  it  indicates  the  lack  of 
sincerity  of  the  commissioner  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  whole 
matter.  There  followed  successive  annual  reductions  to  40,  30  and 
15  per  cent  of  the  contract  money  of  1895.  It  was  the  general 
understanding  that  the  relations  of  the  government  with  sectarian 
schools  was  to  cease  with  the  fiscal  year  1900. 

In  an  obvious  effort  to  execute  strictly  the  law,  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  commissioner  in  August,  1901,  that  supplies  of  no 
kind  be  issued  to  children  at  mission  boarding  schools,  since  they 
would  really  constitute  an  appropriation  for  sectarian  education. 
This  order  coming  without  notice  seriously  crippled  the  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  schools  in  the  Dakotas.  Legally  it  ignored  the  fact 
that  rations  are  for  the  support  of  the  child,  and  not  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school ;  practically  it  placed  a  premium  on  running  at 
large  if  there  was  not  sufficient  capacity  in  the  government  school. 
Thus  it  was  utterly  at  variance  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  all  existing  legislation.  Bishop  Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
appealed  to  Attorney  General  Knox,  who  upheld  the  Indian  depart- 
ment. Hare  was  compelled  to  close  two  of  his  schools,  and,  he 
alleged,  to  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice. 

Petitions  from  the  Tribes  for  Schools 

The  whole  controversy  was  soon  reopened  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Early  in  1904  petitions  were  received  from  several  tribes  asking  that 
the  tribal  income  from  certain  treaty  and  trust  funds  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  established  schools  on  their  reservations.  These 
in  most  cases  were  signed  by  relatively  few  tribesmen,  and  crosses 
instead  of  signatures  were  abundant,  leaving  serious  question  as 
to  whether  the  signers  understood  what  they  were  doing.  But  as  a 
consequence  contracts  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $102,780  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  the  Lutherans  getting  $4,320,  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  remainder. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  from  several  quarters  when 
(Continued  on  page  773) 
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BY    BRUCE  BARTON 


NINE  STRONG  men,  and  Job,  were  Staunton's  gift  to  her 
country.  And  when  the  war  was  over  the  country  tossed 
Job  back,  a  pitiful  little  rebate.  It  was  not  his  fault,  of 
course,  that  he  had  not  been  killed.  But  some  way  Staunton  never 
quite  forgave  him.  That  a  providence  which  let  nine  good  men 
die  and  exerted  itself  to  save  a  little  half-power  man  like  Job  should 
be  either  very  wise  or  very  active  seemed  incomprehensible  to 
Staunton.  Even  Rev.  John  Richards  was  heard  to  remark  that 
"the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  past  finding  out."  And  that  for  a 
preacher  was  regarded  as  a  very  damaging  admission. 

Fortunately  for  Job  nothing  was  very  clear  to  his  mind  after 
Petersburg.  A  spent  ball  had  clipped  him  on  the  head  there  and 
completed  the  short  circuit  which  nature  started.  Life  buzzed  in  his 
ears.  To  be  sure  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  little  special  public 
attention  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month  when  Atkins  came  to 
town.  Atkins  was  a  dry  goods  drummer,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
ridden  up  from  Washington  with  Job  in  '65  after  the  troops  were 
mustered  out.  But  Job  never  visited  the  hotel,  and  so  never  heard 
Atkins  retail  that  experience. 

"If  I  live  a  hundred  years  I  wouldn't  forget  it,"  Atkins  would  say 
with  a  chuckle  that  broke  his  whole  body  into  circular  wrinkles. 
"Soon  as  we  crossed  the  state  line  I  noticed  the  little  feller  getting 
nervous.  Finally  he  sort  o'  nosed  over  to  me  and  said  he  was 
going  back  home  from  the  war. 
"  'So?'  says  I. 

"  'Yes — to  Staunton,'  says  he.  'There  was  ten  of  us  boys  went 
away  and  I'm  all  that's  left.  Do  you — that  is,  I've  heard,'  he  says, 
'that  some  of  the  towns  is  making  quite  a  fuss  about  their  boys  as 
come  back.    Do  you  reckon,'  he  says,  'as  Staunton  might  ' 

"  'Of  course,'  says  I.  'Like  as  not  the  whole  town  will  be  out  to 
meet  you.' 

"At  that  he  got  as  red  as  an  auction  flag  and  said  he  sort  of  hoped 
they  wouldn't  make  too  much  fuss." 

"Well,  he  got  his  wish,  all  right,"  broke  in  Simeon  Capin, 
editor  of  The  Staunton  News. 

"Just  what  I  says,"  continued  the  drummer.  "  'You  got  your 
wish,  old  fellow,',  says  I.  'There  ain't  a  soul  on  the  platform.'  And 
him — I  seen  his  mouth  kind  o'  twitch  a  little  when  he  looked  around. 
Then  he  rubbed  his  eyes  a  bit  and  picked  up  his  bag  and  walked  of¥." 

As  the  drummer  told  it,  drawing  in  his  face  to  imitate  Job's 
wistful  dog-eyed  expression,  it  measured  exactly  to  the  height  of 
Staunton's  sense  of  humor,  and  the  village  laughed  aloud.  But 
Job,  if  he  understood,  gave  no  sign. 

Indeed,  after  Colonel  Easton  made  him  custodian  of  the  old  family 
homestead  out  on  the  village  border  Job  gradually  dropped  out  of 
the  community's  sight  and  consciousness.  Even  Mrs.  Knox  was  for- 
gotten— poor  little  Minnie,  who  had  been  at  once  the  homeliest  and 
the  most  ambitious  girl  in  the  village.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
explain  only  once  in  the  last  four  years  that  "of  course  he  wasn't 
near  so  bad  as  that  when  I  married  him."  That  once  was  when 
Elton  Young,  the  newspaper  correspondent  and  friend  of  Colonel 
Easton,  appeared  one  warm  May  morning  in  the  Easton  parlor. 

His  name  had  been  James  E.  Young  before  the  magazines  caught 
the  habit  of  publishing  his  articles.  So  big  he  was  and  well  looking 
that  microbes  might  have  been  expected  to  throw  up  their  hands 
in  his  presence  and  perish  in  discouragement.  It  was  microbes, 
though,  that  had  sent  him  to  the  country.  In  he  strode  and  threw 
his  great  suitcase  on  the  haircloth  sofa. 

"Mr.  Knox?"  he  inquired. 

Job  sidled  up  to  him  timidly  and  lifted  the  big  suitcase,  rubbing 
in  an  apologetic  manner  the  dust  spot  which  it  left. 

"I  heerd — that  is,  we" — glancing  at  Mrs.  Knox — "we  heered  " 

The  lady  brushed  him  aside  imperiously. 

"Yes,  Colonel  Easton  wrote  me  you  was  coming,  Mr.  Young,  and 
so  everything's  ready.  As  for  him" — with  a  wave  toward  Job — "you 
needn't  mind  him  none.  You  can  see  for  yourself  what  the 
war  done." 

Job  had  edged  forward  at  the  reference  to  him  and  was  tugging 
eagerly  to  raise  his  trouser  leg  high  enough  to  display  a  big  red  scar. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  war,"  he  interrupted,  "that's  what  the  war  done. 
At  Lookout  mountain  " 

"Job,"  commanded  Mrs.  Knox,  "take  Mr.  Young's  valise  up  to  the 
spare  room." 

"In  the  war,  was  he?"  questioned  Young. 

"Four  years,  sir.  And  he  might  better  'a'  stayed  at  home.  What 
did  it  ever  get  him?    What's  $18  a  month  pension  when  you  don't 


know  nothin'?"  Tears  threatened  but  she  forced  them  back  reso- 
lutely. "I  tell  you,  Mr.  Young,  it  was  a  bad  day  for  Minnie  Knox 
when  the  war  came." 

A  look  of  unwonted  tenderness  softened  Young's  face. 

"It  was  a  bad  day  for  a  good  many  of  us,  Mrs.  Knox.  My  father 
died  at  Gettysburg." 

They  spoke  no  more  about  it  that  day,  nor  the  next.  For  a  week 
Young  ministered  to  his  discouraged  corpuscles  with  deep  breaths 
of  country  air  and  bathed  his  tired  nerves  in  quietness.  When 
Simeon  Capin  drove  down  to  interview  him  for  the  news  he  lied, 
gravely,  with  the  serene  satisfaction  of  one  to  whom  truth  has 
always  been  more  of  a  stranger  than  fiction.  Six  times  a  day — 
at  meal  times  and  between — Mrs.  Knox  urged  him  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  administered  nourishment.    Except  for  that  he  slept. 

Late  one  afternoon  he  opened  his  eyes  to  discover  Job  attempting 
to  adjust  an  improvised  awning  above  his  hammock. 

"Making  camp,  general?"  he  drawled. 

The  little  man  flushed  to  his  ear  tops. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.   I — that  is,  we,  Mrs.  Knox  and  I,  thought  " 

"Sure,  I  know  what  you  thought.  Lord,  what  a  day  1  Remind  you 
of  the  days  before  the  war?" 

War — it  was  the  word  to  set  the  single  unbroken  string  in  the  old 
man's  soul  to  vibrating. 

"War,"  he  repeated,  his  fingers  twitching  toward  his  trouser  leg. 
"Why,  when  I  was  in  the  war,  Mr.  Young,  at  Lookout  mountain,  a 
bullet" — the  trouser  was  rolled  half  way  to  the  knee  by  this  time— 
"there's  the  very  scar,  sir  " 

"Job !" 

It  was  Minnie's  voice  and  it  had  all  the  insistent  music  of  an 
automobile  horn.    Both  men  started  guiltily. 

"Come  on  behind  the  barn,"  whispered  Young.  "She'll  never  find 
us  there." 

They  crept  across  the  yard  and  around  the  corner  with  a  stealthy 
tread.  There,  under  the  shadow  of  the  benign  old  monster  which 
had  breathed  the  savor  of  many  a  first  cigarette,  and  had  sheltered 
all  sorts  of  harmless  conspiracies,  the  old  man  found,  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  years,  a  sympathetic  listener. 

It  was  a  long  tale  of  neglect  and  petty  cruelties,  told  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness.  As  Young  listened,  looking  up  into  the  calm 
old  face  where  care  had  written  and  interlined  her  story,  he  felt  the 
tears  choking  into  his  throat  more  than  once.  This,  indeed,  was 
heroism,  not  of  the  strenuous,  headline  variety,  but  heroism  that 
could  hunger  years  for  friendship,  and  not  grow  sour  nor  weak  nor 
petulant. 

"Course,  Mr.  Young,"  the  old  man  concluded,  "it's  nice  for  you 
to  call  me  general,  but  you  see  I  wasn't  really  a  general.  I  weren't 
never  bright  like  some;  and  naturally  it  did  seem  kind  of  strange, 
me  coming  back,  which  people  always  did  say  was  the  least  valuable 
of  the  whole  ten.  I  don't  blame  'em  for  sort  of  feeling  it,  as  you 
might  say.  And  then,  of  course,  I  weren't  a  general,  nor  nothin,' 
only  just  a  private  what  done  what  he  could." 

"I  know,"  said  Young.    "I  think  I  understand — general." 

It  was  almost  supper  time,  and  as  Young  stood  grasping  the  old 
man's  calloused  hand,  an  inspiration  came  bringing  joy  to  his  creative 
soul.  Eluding  Mrs.  Knox  he  picked  his  way  carefully  to  the  tele- 
phone and  called  Simeon  Capin  at  The  News  office. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Capin?  Mr.  Young  speaking.  I  want  to  make  a  little 
confession.  What's  that?  Yes,  confession.  I'm  afraid  I  rather  mis- 
led you  in  our  interview  the  other  day.  The  truth  is  that  I  did 
have  a  reason  for  leaving  Washington  just  at  this  time,  aside  from 
my  health.   You  hear  me?" 

The  quick  gasp  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Simeon  did  hear  him. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  it  should  be  mentioned  in  The  News,  but  I  am 
making  some  rather  important  investigations  for  the  war  depart- 
ment. Yes,  yes,  war  department.  I  don't  mind  saying  to  you  that 
they  concern  a  certain  veteran  of  the  civil  war  who  is  now  a 
resident  of  Staunton.  Certain  matters  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  department  which  make  it  seem  likely  that  this  man's  record 
may  be  presented  to  Congress  for — ah — special  commendatory  ac- 
tion. No,  I  do  not  care  to  give  his  name.  Oh,  of  course,  you 
may  infer  if  you  wish,  that's  always  a  newspaper  man's  privilege. 
No,  nothing  to  add.  Perhaps  next  week.  Oh,  yes,  come  down  any 
time.    Glad  to  see  you  any  time." 

With  a  smile  of  cherubic  innocence  Young  hung  up  the  receiver 
and  moved  out  along  the  odorous  trail  that  led  to  the  dining  room. 
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But  there  was  no  stop  for  supper  at  The  News  office.  Simeon 
Capin,  his  face  flushed  with  excitement,  was  standing  close  against 
the  case,  preparing  the  information  which  he  had  received  for  pub- 
hcation  as  fast  as  twitching  fingers  could  find  the  types.  That  week's 
issue  of  The  News  produced  more  excitement  than  Staunton  had 
known  since  Ezra  Hoskins  struck  the  little  vest  pocket  deposit  of 
oil  on  the  southwest  corner  of  his  forty.  The  entire  edition  was 
exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication.  Simeon  Capin  had  not  spared 
himself  on  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  great  story.  While,  as 
he  said,  no  names  had  been  mentioned,  the  intelligent  citizenship 
of  Staunton  did  not  require  Mr.  Young  to  be  more  explicit.  It  could 
supply  the  name  of  the  veteran  whom  Congress  was  about  to  honor. 
And  the  editor  of  The  News  was  sure  that  Staunton  would  not 
suffer  the  nation  to  outdo  nor  even  to  precede  her  in  honoring  one 
whom  it  had  been  her  privilege  to  lend  to  her  country's  service. 

At  the  corner  grocery  store  the  opinion  was  expressed  in  many 
words  sweetened  with  the  scent  of  soda  crackers  and  dried  apples 
that  Staunton  never  had  done  the  square  thing  by  old  Job,  anyhow. 
Women  who  had  criticised  each  other's  hats  for  years  sat  together 
on  front  piazzas  and  echoed  the  same  sentiment.  So  quickly  can 
the  "vox  populi"  be  cleared  with  the  cough  lozenge  of  suggestion. 

The  Easton  place  became  at  once  a  veritable  storm  center  of  ex- 
citement, with  Young,  smiling  and  unperturbed,  as  its  point  of 
highest  pressure.  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  think  of  nerves  or 
tonics.  All  day  long  he  met  the  stream  of  inquirers  and  dropped 
here  a  tear  of  sentiment,  there  a  noncommittal  smile,  which,  brought 
together  afterwards  over  the  post  office  counter,  produced  a  glorious 
harvest  of  assured  intelligence.  An  erring  clock  does  not  present 
a  face  of  more  untroubled  innocence.  And  the  mind  of  Staunton, 
which  had  ever  preferred  darkness  rather  than  light,  absorbed  it 
all  eagerly. 

When  on  Wednesday  a  letter  arrived  at  the  post  office  for  Young, 
bearing  the  official  seal  of  the  White  House,  Young  himself  was  the 
last  man  tc  hear  of  it.  Simeon  Capin,  bursting  with  importance, 
carried  it  to  the  Easton  place,  and  when  Young  tucked  it  away  in 
a  pocket  he  could  not  conceal  his  disappointment. 

"What  does  the  President  say?"  he  questioned.  "Of  course  it's 
about  the  Memorial  Day  celebration." 

Young  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  replied  very  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  mind  your  knowing  that,  Mr.  Capin.  But  you  are  aware 
that  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the  President  is  never  quoted.  As 
one  member  of  the  journalistic  profession  to  another  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  mention  this  letter  in  The  News." 

And  Simeon  promised,  feeling  himself  kin  to  the  great  city  editors 
whose  secrets,  locked  in  their  bosoms,  would  set  thrones  to  tottering 
and  ruin  ancient  families. 

For  the  balance  of  that  week  and  the  first  three  days  of  the  next 
Staunton  hardly  took  time  to  shave  or  put  its  back  hair  up. 

Whether  Job  and  Mrs.  Knox  ever  caught  the  full  significance  of 
the  preparations  is  doubtful,  but  they  glowed  and  blossomed  beau- 
tifully under  the  warm  light  of  public  notice.  Minnie  found  herself 
projected  from  the  foothills  of  social  prominence  into  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  breathed  by  the  banker's  wife,  the  helpmates  of  the 
clergymen  and  the  postmistress.  Job  grew  with  each  repetition  of 
his  war  experiences,  developing  a  gentle  kind  of  masterliness  which 
was  Young's  recompense  for  all  the  violence  done  his  conscience. 
Two  whole  days  the  veteran  carried  his  pension  money  around  in  his 
pocket  before  handing  it  over  to  Mrs.  Knox.  For  once  he  was 
almost  master  in  his  own  house. 

Together  the  old  man  and  the  younger  would  travel  into  town 
each  afternoon  just  as  the  school  was  dismissed.  And  the  old  man 
gathering  the  little  ones  about  him  would  open  the  musty  volume 
of  his  war  experiences  and  bring  forth  the  stories  which  he  had 
waited  almost  half  a  century  to  tell.  There  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  children.  They  would  not  break  in  with  irrelevant  remarks, 
nor  turn  aside  with  ill-concealed  snickers.  It  was  all  wonderful 
to  them.  They  looked  up  at  his  grizzled  face  in  big-eyed  interest. 
And  the  child  heart  of  the  man,  having  found  sympathy  and  under- 
standing at  last,  was  at  peace. 

When  the  sun  threw  its  first  red  tints  across  the  blue  and  white 
of  the  sky  on  Memorial  Day  morning,  completing  nature's  glorious 
display  of  the  national  colors,  Elton  Young  had  been  busily  engaged 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  From  the  disordered  appearance  of  his  room, 
and  the  presence  of  an  overflowing  suitcase,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  preparing  for  a  journey.  Only,  as  Young  reflected,  there  was 
much  to  be  done  before  the  moment  of  that  journey.  The  thought 
brought  a  smile  of  serene  contentment  to  his  face.  He  stood  a 
moment  on  the  cover  of  the  suitcase,  crowding  its  contents  hard 
together,  and  raised  his  eyes  in  thankfulness  for  the  promise  of  a 
perfect  day.  And  there  was  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  that  moment. 
A  little  stir  caused  him  to  turn  toward  the  doorway.  There, 


resplendent  in  the  old  army  uniform  upon  which  Minnie  Knox 
had  spent  her  evening  hours  for  almost  a  week,  stood  the  general. 
His  whiskers,  trimmed  with  unwonted  regularity  and  parted  severely 
in  the  middle,  gave  his  face  a  look  of  quiet  dignity,  which  was 
somewhat  offset  by  the  plume  that  floated  rakishly  across  his  hat. 
At  his  side  hung  a  rusted  cavalry  saber.  He  swayed  a  little  as  he 
drew  it  and  brought  it  up  to  a  salute. 
"Do  I — do  you  think — do  I  look  all  right?" 

Young  circled  gravely  around  him  twice,  noting  every  detail  with 
serious  scrutiny. 

"General,  I  have  to  report  that  the  lines  are  perfect.  Today  is 
Scripture  fulfilled,  'Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.'  I  never  saw  Solomon,  general,  but  I  know  he 
didn't  have  a  thing  on  you." 

At  8  :30  the  depot  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Knox,  the 
general  and  Young  climbed  in  beside  the  first  selectman.  Young  had 
sternly  vetoed  the  veteran's  timid  suggestion  that  he  be  allowed 
to  ride  on  the  seat  with  the  driver. 

Tears  of  happiness  blurred  Job's  eyes  as  he  stepped  down  from 
the  carriage  and  passed  up  the  narrow  wooden  stairs  to  the  platform. 
He  trembled,  missed  the  first  step,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
steadying  hand  of  Young,  who  was  at  his  elbow.  The  excitement 
was  telling  on  him  perceptibly. 

Out  in  front  a  restless,  perspiring  crowd  of  500  people  waited  pa- 
tiently through  Rev.  Mr.  Richards's  extended  invocation,  which 
contained  all  the  remarks  that  he  had  intended  to  make  had  the  com- 
mittee selected  him  for  the  address  of  welcome.  The  chorus  of 
school  children  sung  in  enthusiastic  discord ;  and  after  them  Simeon 
Capin  poured  out  twelve  minutes  of  the  most  carefully  sand- 
papered oratory  that  Staunton  had  ever  heard,  the  Lyceum  not 
excepted.  It  left  the  crowd  in  a  fine  fever  of  enthusiasm,  amid 
which  Job  Knox  rose  and  felt  his  way  unsteadily  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform. 

As  he  stood  there,  nervously  fingering  the  handle  of  his  sword, 
striving  to  recall  the  sentences  which  Young  had  so  carefully  drilled 
into  him  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  world  was  there  in  front 
waving  to  him  and  cheering  him  on.  He  passed  his  rude  hand 
across  his  lips  and  pulled  at  his  collar,  which  had  shrunk  unaccount- 
ably and  was  preventing  his  heart  from  slipping  down  into  place. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  with  a  gesture  which  Young  had  meant 
to  be  sweeping  but  which  ended  with  a  feeble  little  grasp  at  the 
edge  of  the  table.  "My  friends,  there  are  times  when  the  lips  have 
no  words  for  the  message  which  the  heart  would  speak.  This  day 
brings  up  before  my  mind  memories  more  sacred  than  any  others. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  this  manifestation  of  your  good  will  and 
affection  means  to  me.    I  can  only  thank  you." 

So  far  the  words  flowed  out  smoothly,  as  Young  had  written  them. 
But  there  had  been  no  applause  at  the  rehearsals.  The  volley  of 
handclapping  which  punctuated  the  first  paragraph  disconcerted 
the  veteran.  When  he  could  go  on  it  was  with  apparent  effort,  in  a 
voice  that  broke  frequently  into  a  thin  falsetto. 

"To  me  this  Memorial  Day  has  a  different  significance  than  to 
any  of  you — and  when  I  say  different  I  do  not  mean  more  sacred. 
For  I  remember  that  to  many  of  you  here  the  war  meant  sacrifice 
and  sorrow.  You  could  not  offer  up  your  own  lives — you  sent  those 
who  were  far  dearer  to  you  than  life  " 

Again  the  old  man  paused,  and  this  time  the  applause  came  up 
faintly  to  his  ears.  Ever  since  he  started  it  had  seemed  to  him  that 
the  crowd  was  moving  off,  and  now  he  was  sure  of  it.  They  were 
far  away  now — so  far  that  he  could  not  make  out  their  faces. 
Vaguely  he  groped  about  in  his  mind  for  the  next  one  of  Young's 
sentences,  but  it  eluded  him.  He  did  not  care.  These  were  his 
friends — they  would  understand  that  he  had  tried  to  remember — 
only  why  were  they  going  away?  Did  they  think  he  was  through? 
Or  were  they  displeased  because  there  was  so  much  in  his  speech 
about  himself?  He  had  argued  with  Young  about  that.  He  had 
wanted  to  make  the  speech  all  about  the  other  boys — he  would 
do  it,  anyway.  Surely  they  would  come  back  to  listen  if  he  talked 
to  them  about  their  other  boys. 

"They  was  brave  boys,"  he  faltered.  "When  things  was  all  against 
us,  and  the  regiment  was  almost  surrounded,  the  colonel  always 
knew  he  could  depend  on  the  Staunton  boys.  I  seen  them  die — seven 

of  them.    When  "  Still  the  crowd  was  going,  and  faster  now — so 

much  faster.   "When  we  was  at  Lookout  mountain  "   He  stooped 

and  raised  his  trouser  leg  a  little,  groping  for  the  scar.  Then  with 
a  little  sigh  of  exhaustion  he  fell  backward  into  Young's  arms. 

They  carried  him  tenderly  across  the  common  to  the  doctor's 
house  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillows.  After  a  long  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  little  company  gathered  about  him,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

Young  bent  his  head  low,  and  in  answer  to  the  whispered  request 
brought  the  old  calvary  saber  and  laid  it  at  his  side. 
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"Is  there  anything  else,  general?" 

He  lay  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  spoke  again,  this  time 
audibly. 

"I  feel  better  now  I'll  go,  I  think.  The  children'll  be  looking  for 
me  to  go  home.  You  know,  Mr.  Young,  I  mustn't  disappoint  the 
children." 

Again  a  silence.    Then  he  murmured : 

"It  was  fine  what  you  done  for  me  today.  You've  all  been  awful 
kind  to  me  always  " 

A  stifled  sob  from  somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  little  group 
interrupted  him,  but  no  one  turned  to  notice  it. 

"I  only  wish  the  other  boys  had  been  here.  They  was  brave — -lots 
braver'n  me."  He  faltered,  and  then  catching  sight  of  Young's  face, 
smiled  again.  "And  course,  Mr.  Young,  I  wasn't  a  general,  you 
know — nor  nothing  but  a  private — what — -done— what — he — could." 

^  ^  Hp  ^  ilp 

On  the  Tuesday  after  Job's  funeral  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  opened 
his  front  door  to  usher  in  Simeon  Capin,  flushed  and  excited. 

"I've  got  something  to  talk  over  with  you  privately,"  he  whispered. 
"Get  the  missus  out  of  the  parlor." 

"It's  about  Young,"  Simeon  began  abruptly.  "He  wasn't  sent  to 
make  any  investigation  at  all.  He's  a  fake — the  whole  town's  been 
bunkoed.  I  sort  of  suspected  it  all  the  time,  and  there's  the  proof  of 
it."   He  thrust  a  letter  into  the  other's  hand. 

"It's  from  Jimmy  Elton.  He  used  to  stick  type  on  The  News 
years  ago,  and  he's  a  correspondent  now  down  in  Washington." 

The  minister  unfolded  the  sheet  nervously  and  read : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  3. 

"Dear  Simeon  :  I'm  afraid  Young  has  been  fooling  you.  The  boys 
here  haven't  heard  about  any  investigation  into  Knox's  record,  and 
that's  hardly  the  way  the  war  department  would  be  likely  to  do 
things,  anyway.    Yours  truly,  J.  H.  Elton. 

"P.  S. — Young's  a  dandy  fellow,  but  he  holds  the  world's  long- 
distance, catch-as-catch-can  record  as  a  liar." 

A  dazed  look  spread  over  the  face  of  the  minister. 


"It  can't  be  true,"  he  said.   "The  letter  from  the  President  " 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that,"  said  Simeon.  "After  the  funeral 
down  at  the  Easton  place  I  got  to  poking  around  the  house  a  bit 
and  I  stumbled  onto  the  letter  from  the  President  on  the  floor 
in  Young's  room.    There  it  is." 

He  passed  over  a  sheet  of  paper  neatly  typewritten. 

"The  White  House,  Washington. 

"Mr.  Elton  Young,  Esq.,  Staunton — Dear  Sir:  The  President 
directs  me  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  magazine  containing 
your  article,  and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  which 
prompted  you  to  send  it.    Yours  very  truly, 

"William  Loeb, 
"Secretary  to  the  President." 

The  preacher  raised  his  fine  old  face  questioningly.  "I  can  see 
it's  what  you  newspaper  men  call  a  story,  Simeon.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Do  with  it!"  echoed  Simeon.  "Do  you  remember  what  you  said 
at  the  funeral,  how  the  test  of  old  Job's  heroism  wasn't  in  what  he 
did  in  the  war,  but  in  the  way  he  lived  afterwards.'  Men  charge 
cannon,  you  said,  in  obedience  to  an  impulse.  But  to  live  humbly, 
uncomplainingly,  in  the  face  of  an  unjust  public  sentiment  takes 
real  courage.  In  the  moment  of  his  great  honor,  you  said,  it  was 
the  thought  of  his  nine  companions  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
'He  came  unto  his  own,  and — and  '  " 

The  rich,  full  tones  of  the  minister's  voice  took  up  the  quotation. 

"  'And  his  own  received  him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken.' " 

"That's  it,"  said  Simeon.  "We  esteemed  him  stricken,  we  thought 
he  was  a  fool.  And  you  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  these 
miserable  pieces  of  paper?    I'll  show  you." 

He  stepped  to  the  fireplace  and  stooping  touched  a  match  to  the 
letters.  The  two  men  stood  in  silence  while  the  last  bit  of  paper 
curled  into  black  cinder  and  disappeared.  And  again  Simeon  Capin 
felt  himself  kin  to  the  great  city  editors  whose  memories  are  the 
safety  vaults  of  fateful  secrets. 


As  to 
Dogs  and 
Others 


A 


WEE,  WITLESS,  confused  Pomeranian 
dog  led  the  Wayfarer  into  this  article. 
He  was  being  taken  out  for  an  airing 
on  Broadway  by  his  mistress,  an  overdressed, 
overrouged,  high-voiced  woman,  who  every  min- 
ute or  two  uttered  panicky  cries  to  recall  her  pet 
from  amid  the  hurrying  feet  of  the  throng.  The 
pampered  dog  apparently  had  no  pleasure  in  the 
experience,  and  certainly  his  mistress  had  less.  Every  beholder  must 
have  felt,  with  the  Wayfarer,  that  a  city's  crowded  street  is  no  place 
for  a  dog;  and  by  the  incident  the  plight  of  all  city  boys  was  brought 
to  mind — they  cannot  keep  pets !  Now,  not  to  grow  up  with  de- 
pendent dumb  creatures  and  playfellows  is  to  miss  the  joy  and  train- 
ing which  is  childhood's  natural  heritage.  But  there  is  no  room  in 
the  city  for  dogs  or  pigeons  or  rabbits  or  ponies  or  goats.  They 
are  as  out  of  place  as  the  lone  cat  which  the  Wayfarer  saw  on  a 
famous  city  highway  one  night,  beneath  the  glare  of  the  electric 
light,  mewing  piteously  for  some  way  of  escape — some  dark  hole 
or  alley — when  there  was  none  to  be  found. 

***** 

Many  of  the  simple,  natural  interests  of  life  are  denied  to  the  city 
dweller.  Blase  New  York  or  Chicago  knows  no  such  excitement 
as  pervaded  two  households  a  few  days  ago  when  the  spring 
cleaning  up  of  the  garden  uncovered  four  tiny  rabbits.  What 
squealing  and  calling  across  hedges  and  running  to  and  fro  on  the 
part  of  the  little  girls  in  whose  yard  the  treasures  had  been  found ! 
And  Mrs.  Neighbor,  who  is  president  of  the  woman's  club  and  a 
publicist  and  a  busy  woman  of  affairs,  let  the  world's  problems 
go  unheeded  for  hours  at  a  time  while  with  keenest  solicitude  she 
devoted  herself  to  feeding  with  a  medicine  dropper  those  baby 
bunnies,  and  keeping  them  alive.  City  folk  may  boast  of  their 
"advantages,"  but  the  neighborhood  group,  young  and  old,  which 
hovered  about  those  orphaned  rabbits  felt  no  envy  of  urban  folk. 
***** 

It  was  Blackie,  the  wise  old  cat,  whose  capacity  for  motherhood 
seems  to  know  no  limits,  who  gathered  the  wee  rabbits  to  her  bosom, 
along  with  her  own  kittens.  She  displayed  quite  as  much  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  in  their  toilet  as  she  did  in  her  own  fuzzy 
felines. 


Quite  in  contrast,  this,  to  the  way  Mopsy,  the  pet  white  rabbit, 
treated  her  country  cousins.  The  foundlings  snuggled  up  to  Mopsy 
far  more  readily  than  to  the  black  cat;  they  instinctively  recognized 
something  of  consanguinity.  Mrs.  Mopsy,  for  her  part,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  baby  rabbits.  She  had  less  mother  feeling 
than  the  old  black  cat. 

***** 

"De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum" — the  white  rabbit  which 
spurns  the  motherless  bunnies  finds  her  affinity  in  old  Billy,  the 
goat.  One  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood,  more  interesting  than 
aught  the  moving  pictures  aff^ord,  is  the  friendship  between  Mrs. 
Mopsy  and  Mr.  Goat.  Wherever  Billy  may  be  tethered,  there  the 
rabbit  goes.  If  he  is  to  spend  the  day  in  the  stable,  she  does  the 
same,  from  choice.  Sometimes  she  sits  hunched  up  beneath  his 
whiskers ;  sometimes  she  climbs  up  on  his  back.  As  he  browses, 
she  will  stand  on  her  hind  legs  and  take  playful  bites  at  his  hair. 
Billy,  ungallant  fellow,  has  been  known  to  pick  Mrs.  Mopsy  up  by 
the  tail  and  to  eat  the  hairs  that  resulted !  Sometimes  their  romping 
is  rough,  but  they  seem  to  understand  each  other  perfectly,  and 
they  are  joint  features  of  the  landscape. 

Pets  have  a  pedagogical  value.  Billy  teaches  his  young  masters 
more  than  they  teach  him.  The  lesson  of  responsibility  comes  to 
them  through  this  love ;  they  are  responsible  for  his  care  and  for 
his  food.  The  financial  problem  of  providing  oats  and  hay,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  goat  is  tethered  outdoors  in  the  morning  and  shut 
up  properly  at  night,  is  wholly  theirs.  The  perfect  understanding 
which  seems  to  exist  between  masters  and  beast  was  illustrated  one 
day  when  he  had  to  be  temporarily  housed  in  the  cellar.  A  morn- 
ing greeting  was  called  down  to  him  through  the  hot-air  register 
by  a  half-dressed  youngster,  and  the  instant  answer  that  came 
was  almost  human.     *      ^,      *      =^  * 

Guinea  pigs  and  dogs  and  white  mice  and  squirrels  and  tree  toads 
have  come  and  gone  from  the  Wayfarer's  household.  Bantam 
chickens  share  the  goat's  home,  and  pigeons  are  still  to  be.  Snakes 
have  not  as  yet  appeared;  but  recalling  his  own  boyhood  tastes, 
the  Wayfarer  confidently  expects  to  share  his  domicile  with  reptiles 
that  are  now  detestable,  because  that  is  the  way  of  boys  who  live 
outside  of  a  city's  limitations.  The  Wayfarer. 
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The  Boy's  Room  His  Castle 


BY  JAMES  S.  KIRTLEY 


YOUR  BOY  needs  a  room  of  his  own,  a 
place  that  is  his,  absolutely  and  beyond 
dispute.  If  he  does  not  get  it  at  home 
he  always  wants  to  establish  headquarters  some- 
where else — on  the  street  corner,  or  in  a  vacant 
lot,  or  in  an  old  deserted  house,  or  in  some 
basement,  or  in  another  boy's  home ;  and  that 
always  lessens  his  attachment  to  his  own  home. 
The  rule  is  that  when  he  will  not  stay  at  home 
he  is  pushed  out  for  lack  of  a  room.  There 
is  usually  no  room  for  him  at  home  unless 
there  is  a  room  for  him. 

His  little  sister  often  has  the  daintiest  room 
in  the  house,  with  father  and  mother  vying  with 
each  other  in  bringing  her  all  sorts  of  exquisite 
souvenirs  for  its  decoration,  till  she  is  like  a 
pink  rose  in  a  garden  of  exotics.  Your  boy  is 
not  blind  to  the  injustice  of  this  when  he  sees 
himself  put  into  any  kind  of  left-over  cor- 
ner, with  instructions  not  to  interfere  with 
what  little  he  finds  there,  and  not  to  make 
any  noise.  A  feeling  of  rebellion  rankles  in  his 
soul  as  he  goes  to  his  own  gloomy  quarters. 
If  his  sense  of  chumship  overrides  his  pride 
enough  to  allow  him  to  bring  in  another  boy 
now  and  then,  and  he  is  halted  at  the  door 
while  a  shrill  voice  informs  him  that  he  is 
not  to  bring  other  boys  home  with  him,  that 
rebellion,  if  he  is  a  real  boy,  drives  him  out  of 
the  place  where  he  and  his  friends  should  be 
happiest  and  most  welcome.  He  takes  that 
bundle  of  energy  which  he  carries  around  with 
him  out  of  the  house  and,  reenforced  by  some 
other  boys  stocked  with  similar  supplies  of 
energy,  goes  off  and  gets  into  mischief.  Then 
people  shake  their  stupid  heads  and  say,  "Those 
bad  boys  again,"  instead  of  organizing  a 
vigilance  committee  to  wait  on  the  parents  of 
those  boys. 

The  library  may  afford  a  good  light  if  he 
wants  to  read.  But  no  boy  wants  to  read  all 
the  time,  and  even  if  he  does,  the  library  is  not 
exclusively  his.  The  corner  of  the  family  room 
is  better  than  nothing,  provided  that  corner 
is  recognized  as  his  own  property  at  certain 
important  times  ;  and  many  a  boy — and  girl  too 
— can  look  back  to  happy  moments  when  the 
little  folks  were  playing  at  one  end  of  that  dear 
room,  while  father  and  mother  talked  or  read 
by  the  light  glowing  at  the  other. 

But  even  that  is  not  all  the  boy  wants. 
He  already  has  the  proprietary  instinct  which 
cannot  be  fully  gratified  without  a  room  he  can 
call  his  own.  The  mere  possession  of  that 
room  may  develop  and  train  instincts  that  will 
make  him  a  useful  citizen  and  property  holder, 
and  keep  him  from  becoming  improvident  and 
a  vagabond,  and  hence  his  room  has  a  per- 
manent value  to  him. 

Besides,  he  has  immediate  need  for  it.  It 
is  a  place  where  he  can  let  off  steam  and  make 
more  noise  than  could  be  borne  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house.  That  affords  relief  to  the 
rest  of  the  household,  for  the  boy  can  generally 
be  persuaded  to  be  "fairly  quiet  everywhere  else 
when  he  knows  that  there  is  one  room  where 
he  can  explode  without  correction.  And  ex- 
plode he  must,  when  the  pressure  becomes  too 
great. 

His  self-respect  and  social  standing  require 
that  he  have  a  place  where  he  can  bring  his 
friends,  both  informally,  as  individuals,  and 
formally,  as  a  club  or  gang.  If  he  brings  them 
there  they  are  in  a  respectable  place,  and  safe, 
neither  exposed  to  temptation  nor  lured  into 
mischief.  It  will  give  his  parents  opportunity 
to  know  his  friends,  and  a  good,  square  boy 
will  be  proud  to  have  his  parents  become 
honorary  or  sustaining  members  of  the  club. 
This  sort  of  relationship  puts  the  boy,  his 
friends  and  his  parents  on  a  footing  of  good 
fellowship  which  gives  the  latter  a  chance  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  all  mischief,  and  to  re- 
new the  joys  of  long  ago  as  well.  The  boy's 
room  is  a  vital  necessity.  If  his  little  sister 
has  one,  where  her  little  friends  can  come  with 
their  dolls,  surely  he  must  have  a  place  for 
his  friends  too.    And  his  room,  far  more  than 


hers,  is  a  social  center ;  there  he  receives  a 
training  for  life. 

He  wants  a  room  where  he  can  objectify 
his  thoughts  by  means  of  the  treasures  he  puts 
into  it.  These  articles,  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental, match  up  with  his  inner  self.  If  he 
is  an  artist  he  will  have  pictures,  and  perhaps 
make  some ;  if  he  is  musical  he  will  no  doubt 
have  a  banjo  or  mandolin  or  cornet,  and,  if  he 
is  just  a  boy,  he  will  probably  have  some  hair- 
raising  pictures  and  at  least  a  mouthharp,  any- 
how. Indians  and  warriors  and  clubs  and  other 
emblems  of  a  certain  imaginative  period  through 
which  every  normal  boy  passes  will  hang  on 
his  wall.  Indeed,  the  evolution  of  the  boy 
can  be  fairly  well  traced  by  the  decorations  of 
his  room. 

Dainty  spreads  and  frills  and  fixings  dear  to 
the  feminine  heart  have  no  place  in  his  room. 
It  is  not  a  parlor  but  a  den,  where  he  can  paw 
things  around  like  any  bear  if  he  wants  to  and 
make  himself  comfortable.  Carpets  are  allow- 
able, but  only  under  strict  regulations.  It  is 
hard  to  make  them  harmonize  with  boys. 

His  decorations  are  an  aggregation  of  things. 
They  will  be  mostly  the.  implements  and  em- 
blems of  sport,  with  pennants  in  the  place  of 
honor ;  balls  and  bats  and  gloves  and  knives 
and  all  the  kinds  of  firearms  it  is  safe  to  allow 
him,  from  a  squirt  gun  to  a  Winchester,  will 
be  much  in  evidence.  Flags  are  one  of  his 
specialties.  He  is  likely  to  gather  up  the  flags 
of  various  countries,  put  "Old  Glory"  in  the 
center  and  drape  the  others  around  it.  If  he 
has  the  taste  of  a  naturalist  he  will  have  as 
large  a  collection  of  bugs,  beetles,  flies,  toads, 
snails,  birds,  snakes  and  grasshoppers  as  he 
can,  and  as  many  of  them  alive  as  possible. 

In  after  years  he  will  preserve  those  col- 
lections as  happy  memories,  but  others  will 
trace  a  vital  connection  between  the  substantial 
citizen,  with  his  thrift  and  his  friendships,  and 
the  lad  who  once  lived  and  loved  and  whooped 
and  dreamed  in  that  room;  for  the  virtues  of 
self-dependence,  self-control,  responsibility  for 
one's  own  belongings,  companionship,  imagi- 
nation, originality  and  cooperation  will  have 
been  nurtured  there. 

"I'm  Sorry" 

There  is  a  sorrow  for  misdeeds  that  is  true 
penitence ;  but  there  is  another  sorrow  that 
means  we  are  simply  sorry  for  the  consequences. 
But  we  say  we  are  sorry,  says  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  was  a  mean  thing  you  said  about 
your  neighbor.  When  gossip  whispered  it  in 
her  ear  you  were  sorry.  You  summoned  your 
courage,  mustered  your  womanliness,  and  asked 
her  pardon.  Then  you  fitted  your  head  to  a 
new  halo  and  thought  yourself  a  saint. 

But  you  thought  an  even  meaner  thing  about 
her  than  you  said,  and  you  never  felt  a  twinge 
of  sorrow  about  that. 

You  did  her  an  injustice  and  you  never  re- 
pented of  it  because  she  never  knew  it. 

So  many  of  us  veneer  our  piety  and  try  to 
pass  it  off  as  solid  mahogany.  We  are  not  con- 
tent with  trying  to  fool  others,  but  we  stupidly 
try  to  fool  ourselves. 

We  join  in  the  great  congregation  in  re- 
peating "forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  and  then 
fancy  that  we  thus  wipe  out  the  past  as  easily 
as  the  schoolboy's  sponge  wipes  from  the  slate 
the  problem  in  which  he  has  discovered  a  mis- 
take. 

Our  religion  teaches  us  that  somewhere  in  the 
mysterious  future  disobedience  will  be  pun- 
ished. So  often  it  is  the  thought  of  the  punish- 
ment instead  of  the  thought  of  the  sin  which 
gives  the  voice  a  little  more  pleading  and  pathos 
as  we  say  "forgive  us  our  trespasses."  We 
gather  our  frightened  sobs  and  forced  prayers 
and  label  them  repentance  and  faith. 

When  the  heart  looks  upon  the  loved  face 
of  one  whom  it  would  give  the  world  to 
arouse  from  the  long  sleep  to  catch  the  sob- 
bing whisper,  "I'm  so  sorry,"  then  this  is  true 


H  Ubougbt  for  tbe  Weeh 

The  constant  looking  backward  to  what  might 
have  been,  instead  of  forward  to  what  may  be, 
is  a  great  weakener  of  self-confidence.  This 
luorry  for  the  old  past,  this  wasted  energy, 
for  that  which  no  power  in  the  world  can  re- 
store, ever  lessens  the  individual's  faith  in  him- 
self, weakens  his  efforts  to  develop  himself 
for  the  future  to  the  perfection  of  his  possi- 
bilities.— William  George  Jordan. 


Verses  Old  and  New 

AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright. 
Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight, 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 
His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 
News  of  dear  friends  and  children  who  have 
never 

Been  dead  indeed — as  we  shall  know  forever. 
Alas !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearths — angels  that  are  to  be, 
Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air ; 
A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


repentance  which  puts  to  shame  the  veneered 
pretense  whose  only  purpose  is  to  win  favor  or 
avoid  penalty. 

But  why  wait  until  the  ear  is  heavy  and  the 
tongue  hushed?  Repentance  is  not  to  be 
measured  alone  by  the  number  of  sobs  and 
vows.  Tears  do  not  wash  away  wrongs. 
Restitution  is  the  fruitage  of  repentance.  And 
when  the  angel  turns  to  your  page  in  '  the 
great  ledger  and  runs  up  the  long  column  on 
the  debit  side  and  the  balance  is  to  be  struck, 
how  meager  will  seem  your  proffer  of  set- 
tlement if  all  you  have  to  enter  upon  the 
credit  side  is  a  meaningless,  forced  "I'm  sorry." 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

The  thread  for  buttonholes  should  be  coarser 
by  twenty  than  the  thread  used  for  the  parment 
proper. 

When  lamps  smoke  badly  and  give  out  an 
unpleasant  odor,  try  boiling  the  burners  for  h^lf 
an  hour  in  strong  soda  water.    Dry  thoroughly. 

More  than  one  mother  of  small  children  saves 
time  by  making  her  buttonholes  on  the  machine. 
To  do  this  cut  the  hole  the  desired  size  and 
then  stitch  all  around  three  times,  keeping  the 
rows  close  together.  When  the  edges  are 
overcast  by  hand  the  result  will  be  a  neat  but- 
tonhole. 

Linoleum  as  a  bedroom  floor  covering  is 
pretty,  and  easily  kept  clean  and  sanitarj' :  it 
is  cheaper  than  carpet  and  wears  longer.  When 
laying  loosen  the  molding  on  the  baseboard  so 
the  linoleum  will  slip  under.  Do  not  tack  or 
nail,  and  let  lie  at  least  a  week  before  nailing 
down  molding  so  it  can  flatten  out  and  get 
shaped  to  the  floor.  About  once  in  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  go  over  it  with  a  floor  varnish. 
This  keeps  the  pattern  from  wearing  offhand 
preserves  the  life  of  the  linoleum. 

Striking  the  Hour 

"Those  people  in  the  next  flat  seem  to  have 
a  regular  program  of  popular  songs,"  the 
suburban  visitor  remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  Brown,  "every  evening."  And 
he  lapsed  into  silence. 

"By  the  way,  what  time  is  it?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

Brown  roused  himself  with  an  eflFort. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said.  "It  was  half-past 
'She's  My  Daisy'  a  little  while  ago ;  it  must 
be  nearly  a  quarter  to  'Put  On  Your  Old  Gray 
Bonnet.'  Don't  hurry,  old  man,  it  wants  at 
least  an  hour  yet  of  'Farewell,  Farewell,  My 
Own  True  Love,'  " 
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The  Toads  of  Hoppertown 


BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 


IT    WAS   A    still    May    afternoon;    such  a 
lasting   afternoon    that    one    hour    of  it 
seemed  longer  to  the  Patterson  twins  than 
:!ll  of  Christmas  Day.    They  had  been  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  side  porch  more  than  five 
minutes  when  Jessie  gave  a  long  sigh. 

"Oh,  hum!"  she  said.  "I  wish  we  could 
think  of  something  to  do  next!" 

Just  then  a  plump  old  toad  winked  at  Janet. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  syringa 
hush,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  catching  flies. 

■'We  haven't  caught  any  flies  for  mamma 
t(<(lay,"  Janet  suggested,  winking  back  at  the 
toad. 

"Too  warm  to  catch  flies,  "  objected  her  sis- 
ter. "But  if  we  had  pointed  tongues  like  Mr. 
Hop  Toad  from  Hoppertown."  Janet  went  on, 
beginning  to  grin,  "why,  we  could  sit  right 
here  and  spear  them  by  the  dozen.  There 
wouldn't  be  a  fly  left  on  the  farm  !" 

"Do  you  know  what  it  will  be  fun  to  play 
next?"  Jessie  inquired,  ;uddenly  sitting  up 
sl^raight. 

"No;  what?" 

"Have  home-coming  week  at  Hoppertown!" 

"Why,  Jessie,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"We'll  play  all   the  toads  used  to   live  in 

Hoppertown,  Janet,  and  " 

But  where  is  Hoppertown?  I  only  said  that 
for  fun!" 

We'll  build  it,  Janet,  down  by  the  stone 
sieps  near  the  road.  Then  we'll  help  the  toads 
come  home,  one  by  one.    We'll  hunt  for  them 

over  the  farm  and  play  they  are  traveling 
back  to  the  old  home  over  the  mountains  and 
through  the  desert.  I  don't  believe  it  will  do 
yny  harm  to  carry  them  in  the  egg  basket." 

Hoppertown  was  soon  in  order ;  a  shady  re- 
tr^  it  carpeted  with  grass  and  moss  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall  "two  toads  high,"  to 
(juote  from  Janet. 

The  syringa  bush  toad  was  the  first  to  wink 
anil  blink  in  the  park  of  Hoppertown.  The 
park  occupied  the  center  of  the  town,  being 


distinguished  by  a  huge  dandelion  in  bloom. 

By  the  time  Judge  Belding  passed  the  farm- 
house on  his  way  home  from  the  village  five 
plump  toads  were  looking  wise  in  Hoppertown. 

"Whoa !"  said  the  judge  to  his  horse. 
"What's  going  on,  girls?" 

"It  is  home-coming  week  in  Hoppertown," 
explained  Janet ;  "only  the  hop  toads  won't 
eat  flies  nor  make  speeches." 

"How  much  will  you  take  for  them  ?"  in- 
quired the  judge  after  a  close  inspection  of 
Hoppertown.  "Will  you  sell  those  toads  for 
a  dime  each — 50  cents  for  the  lot?" 

The  toads  winked  and  blinked,  and  blinked 
and  winked,  but  all  their  winking  and  all  their 
blinking  didn't  prevent  the  girls  from  accept- 
ing 50  cents  in  exchange  for  five  toads,  straight- 
way taken  home  by  Judge  Belding,  where  they 
were  turned  loose  in  his  garden. 

"What  ?"  exclaimed  the  farmer  when  his 
daughters  showed  him  that  silver  coin  and  told 
him  how  they  earned  the  money.  "Next  thing 
I  know  you  will  be  selling  our  hired  man  for 
a  dime !  Let  me  show  you  something  in  a 
book." 

Wondering  just  what  he  meant,  the  twins 
watched  their  father  open  a  volume  of  agri- 
cultural reports  and  point  to  a  line  at  the  top 
of  a  page. 

"Read  that!"  said  he. 

"  'Every  toad,'  "  read  the  twins  aloud,  "  'is 
worth  $20  a  year  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts.' " 

"Well,  this  isn't  Massachusetts,"  ventured 
Janet,  "and  that  is  one  good  thing!" 

"Nevertheless,"  answered  her  father,  "five 
toads  at  $20  a  year  must  be  worth  as  much  to 
our  state  as  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
Why,  little  girls,  you  have  sold  five  of  your 
father's  best  helpers.  Toads,  like  the  birds, 
work  for  us  all  through  the  season  killing  in- 
sects that  ruin  vegetation.  I  don't  know  how 
we  shall  manage  without  those  five  toads  in 
our  garden  !" 


"We'll  get  more  toads,"  promised  Janet  in 
a  low  tone.  "Honestly,  papa,  we  didn't  know 
the  toads  of  Hoppertown  were  so  important, 
but  we'll  go  to  the  woods  next  Saturday  and 
catch  all  the  wild  toads  we  can  find." 

"That  is  fair,"  agreed  the  farmer. 

Accordingly  the  twins  invited  their  cousins 
from  the  village  to  attend  a  toad  hunt  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Hoppertown 
was  on  the  boom  when  Judge  Belding  again 
offered  to  buy  toads. 

"Twenty  dollars  each  for  the  hop  toads  of 
Hoppertown,"  he  was  told  by  Janet. 

"And  cheap  at  that  price,"  added  sister  Jessie. 
"They  are  homely,  but  they're  helpful.  Farm- 
ers can't  get  along  without  toads." 

And  Judge  Belding  went  home  laughing. 

Never  Again 

Johnny  was  not  often  allowed  to  go  calling 
with  his  mother,  because  he  had  an  embarrass- 
ing way  of  asking  their  hostess  if  she  had 
"anything  for  little  boys."  But  Johnny  pre- 
ferred going  calling  to  anything  he  knew  of. 

"Mamma,"  he  teased  one  day,  "if  you  will 
let  me  go  just  this  one  time  I  won't  ask  for 
anything  to  eat." 

"All  right,"  said  his  mother.    "Get  your  hat." 

Johnny  behaved  very  well  at  the  first  home 
where  they  stopped ;  but  at  the  next,  as  he 
sat  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  big  chair,  he 
became  restless  as  savory  odors  came  from 
the  region  of  the  kitchen.  At  last  he  blurted 
out : 

"There's  lots  of  pie  and  cake  in  this  house." 
The  admonishing  face  of  his  mother  recalled 
his  promise,  and  he  added  : 
"But  what's  that  to  me?" 

Riddles  You  May  Know 

Why  is  my  sweetheart  like  a  $50  hat?  Be- 
cause he  is  very  dear. 

Why  is  a  crow  a  brave  bird  ?  Because  he 
never  shows  the  white  feather. 

Why  is  a  nobleman  like  a  book?  Because 
he  has  a  title  and  several  pages. 

Why  is  an  orange  like  a  church  steeple? 
Because  we  have  a  peel  from  it. 

Who  may  marry  many  a  wife  and  yet  live 
single  all  his  life?    A  clergyman. 

If  a  barrel  weighs  ten  pounds,  what  can  you 
fill  it  with  to  malce  it  seven  pounds?  Holes. 


A  Pussy  Gentleman 

BY  SARAH  CORY  RIPPEY 

It's  funny,  when  you  wash  yourself, 

An'  rub  an'  scrub  a  lot. 
An'  think  'at  you're  all  nice  an'  clean, 

Your  mother  finds  a  spot 
Inside  your  ear,  or  on  your  neck, 

Where  boys  are  sure  to  miss; 
'N'  'en  s/ie  rubs  until,  she  says. 

You're  sweet  enough  to  kiss. 

An"  mother  says  'at  I  can't  be 

A  truly  gen-tle-man, 
Unless  I  keep  my  face  an'  hands 

As  shiny  as  I  can. 
I  think  'at  pussy  wants  to  be 

A  gen-tle-man,  like  me; 
An'  so  I'll  do  like  mother  does, 

An'  help  him  be,  you  see. 

I'll  wash  his  ears,  an'  scrub  his  face. 

An'  rub  the  places  where 
A  pussy's  paw  can't  never  reach; 

An'  'en  I'll  brush  his  hair. 
An'  'en  he'll  say,  "I  atn  so  'bliged 

I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
For  makin'  me  a  gen-tle-man — 

A  shiny  one,  like  you!" 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  June  9,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  6:39-49-  Golden  Text, 
James  1:22:  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and 
not  hearers  only,  deluding  your  own  selves. 

This  passage  from  Luke  is  a  part  of  that 
writer's  version  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  clear  presentation  of 
the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
must  know  more  than  the  pupil.  He  must  by 
no  means  be  blind.  He  must  be  clear-sighted 
and  superior  to  his  pupil.  If  he  be  more  de- 
fective in  the  lines  in  which  he  would  teach 
another  than  is  that  other,  his  efforts  at  in- 
struction will  be  useless.  A  teacher  rightly 
instructed  and  master  of  his  theme  will  not 
give  wrong  instructions,  nor  will  he  exhibit 
ignorance.  The  character  of  instruction  given 
by  teachers  will  be  like  that  with  which  they 
are  filled.  The  mouth  is  the  sure  revealer  of 
the  heart.  If  this  be  true  and  the  teacher  has 
been  proved  wise,  the  pupils  should  live  as  they 
have  been  taught.  Why  should  pupils  call 
any  man  teacher,  master,  rabbi,  lord,  and  then 
refuse  to  follow  his  lead?  Hearing  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  if  it  does  not  pass  over 
into  action  it  is  worthless.  Doing  is  the  test 
of  life.  The  man  who  hears  and  does  what 
is  right,  who  works  along  the  lines  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  will  not  suffer  when  the  storms 
of  life  assail.  The  man  who  acts  in  the  con- 
trary way  must  expect  disaster.  Hearing  and 
doing  means  established  character.  Hearing 
and  not  doing  means  inability  to  withstand 
life's  storm. 

Parable  Makes  Clear  ihe  Quality  of 
Leadership  Life  Needs 

Verse  39 — Luke  calls  this  a  parable.  A 
parable,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  is  a 
truth  laid  down  alongside  of  another  truth  to 
make  the  latter's  meaning  clearer.  This  is  a 
very  brief  parable,  but  it  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sort  of  leadership  life  needs. 
Jesus  had  been  uttering  truth  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  world  is  even  yet  too  blind  to  fol- 
low his  leading  along  the  pathway  of  love.  Per- 
haps he  had  heard  murmurs  like  this:  "Why 
does  this  man  talk  as  he  does  ?  We  can  never 
live  so.  The  fathers  did  not  teach  so."  To 
that  thought,  whether  he  had  heard  his  audience 
utter  it  or  not,  Jesus  answered,  because  he 
knew  it  was  in  their  hearts  :  "Why  do  I  say 
such  things  ?  Because  I  know.  Because  I 
am  not  blind,  though  you  are  blind.  If  I 
were  also  blind  and  tried  to  lead  you  we  would 
all  fall." 

Verse  40 — Then  Jesus  added  the  logical  law. 
The  teacher  must  know  more  than  the  pupil. 
When  the  two  come  to  be  alike  in  knowledge, 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Then  they  will 
act  alike  in  reference  to  the  real  things  of 
life.  The  pupil  who  hears  rightly  and  becomes 
perfect  in  knowledge  will  use  his  knowledge. 

First  Get  Right  Yourself ;  Then  Help  Others 
to  Get  Right 

Verses  41-42 — These  verses  are  also  a  par- 
able, or  perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  parable 
in  verse  39.  "Mote"  and  "beam"  stand  for 
small  and  large  obstructions.  If  a  little  speck 
will  make  one  blind,  a  big  one  will  make  one 
more  blind,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Do  not 
try  to  teach  another  when  you  are  perhaps 
twice  as  ignorant  as  that  other.  Get  right 
yourself  first ;  then  help  others  to  get  right. 

Verses  43-45 — These  verses  seem  to  be  apart 
from  Jesus'  main  thought.  But  are  they? 
Look  closely.  Are  they  not  as  if  he  said,  "I 
appeal  to  my  teachings  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
life  that  is  governed  by  love.  They  prove  that 
I  am  good.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  The  mouth  is 
the  index  of  the  heart." 

Verses  46-49 — Here  Jesus  charges  home  on 
those  of  the  great  multitude  who  listened  and 
said,  "Lord,  Lord,"  because  they  heard  and 
paid  no  heed.    The  parable,  or  illustration,  is 


Hearing  and  Doing 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  his  teachings. 
To  hear  is  folly  unless  hearing  is  followed  by 
obedient  action.  And  as  in  building  a  house, 
so  in  building  character,  said  Jesus :  "I  have 
told  you  the  truth  as  to  the  law  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  heaven.  You  have  heard.  If  you 
do  as  I  have  said  your  life  structure  will 
never  wash  down  in  the  fierce  storms  of  trial 
and  temptation."  Hearing  and  doing  is  en- 
durance unto  life  eternal.  Hearing  and  not 
doing  is  overthrow,  ruin  and  disaster. 

A  Few  Salient  Thoughts  Sifted  from  the 
Lesson  Study 

In  the  view  of  Jesus  spiritual  blindness  is 
not  a  good  recommendation  for  a  spiritual 
teacher.  Can  a  teacher  who  does  not  know 
a  Sunday  school  lesson  teach  it?  Can  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  along  the  highway  of  salvation? 

A  perfect  teacher  cannot  be  surpassed.  He 
may  be  equaled.  If  the  disciple  becomes  per- 
fect he  is  as  his  teacher.  Christ  was  a  per- 
fect teacher.  Here  is  the  highest  possible  ideal 
for  teacher  or  pupil.  Some  pupils  do  surpass 
their  teachers  in  Christian  attainment.  No  one 
ever  surpassed  Christ. 

"Motes"  and  "beams"  are  abundant  in  this 
world.  Often  we  only  half  see  truth.  The 
fault,  then,  is  not  in  the  truth  but  in  the  eye 
that  sees  it.  The  world  can  tell  unerringly 
by  your  life  whether  you  see  truth  clearly. 

Do  not  hasten  to  decide  what  a  person  is 
when  you  have  heard  him  speak  but  little.  Get 
into  his  heart.  Its  abundance  will  by  and  by 
determine  how  much  his  words  are  worth. 

Before  you  begin  to  build  your  character 
house  get  a  spiritual  pick  and  shovel  and  dig 
down  through  the  crust  of  earthliness,  or 
worldliness,  and  find  the  bedrock  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Then  lay  down  the  foundations,  and  be 
sure  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  corner  stone. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Christianity  not  a  theory  but  life. 
It  must  be  judged  not  by  its  invisible  roots 
but  by  its  visible  fruits.  These  fruits  are 
charity  and  obedience.  Life  bearing  such 
fruits  is  safe  for  eternity. 

There  was  great  popular  curiosity  to  know 
what  this  new  teacher,  sprung  from  the  people, 
would  say.  He  had  not  come  into  his  place  as 
leader  by  the  usual  path  of  rabbinical  study. 
There  was  something  new  and  startling,  not 
to  say  revolutionary,  about  his  views.  Other 
expositors  backed  up  everything  they  affirmed 
by  quotations  from  "the  fathers,"  but  he  seemed 
almost  eager  to  run  athwart  the  precepts  of  the 
ancients. 

Jesus  knevif  what  men  were  saying,  and  how 
strong  was  the  conservatism  of  his  race.  He 
does  not  try  to  compromise  with  those  who 
criticise  his  methods.  He  asserts  that  seeing 
is  not  a  question  of  lanterns  but  of  eyes  (v.  39). 
Spiritual  truth  is  spiritually  discerned  (I.  Cor. 
2:14).  A  blind  man  is  blind  even  in  a  library. 
The  spiritual  man  may  be  educated  and  de- 
veloped, but  his  primary  principles  are  his  by 
intuition.  Jesus  saw  the  reality  by  virtue  of  his 
soul  sight.  His  detractors  could  not  see  the 
truth  with  the  help  of  all  their  books  because 
their  inner  life  itself  was  dark  (Matt.  6:22-23). 

A  man  who  is  dependent  on  his  predecessors 
cannot  pass  beyond  them  (v.  40).  There  can 
be  no  spiritual  progress  where  there  is  no  spir- 
itual initiative.  The  teaching  of  the  rabbis  was 
simply  the  pulling  down  of  a  building  to  reerect 
it  with  the  same  materials.  What  was  needed 
was  not  simply  a  readjustment  of  the  old  ma- 
terials but  the  addition  of  new  materials.  He 
only  could  supply  that  need  who  was  spiritually 
creative.  No  one  is  qualified  for  leadership 
who  thinks  it  needful  to  buttress  everything  he 
says  by  showing  that  somebody  else  said  it  first. 


The  very  objection  of  newness  made  to  Christ's 
teaching  was,  with  the  wise,  its  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Captious  Spirit  Hostile  to  the  Spirit 
of  Humility 

Verse  41 — Jesus  had  taught  from  the  first 
that  humility  is  the  fundamental  grace  of  the 
religious  life  (Matt.  5:3).  Religious  teachers 
are  sometimes  given  to  priding  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  discern  faults  in  conduct.  The 
man  who  is  always  picking  to  pieces  another's 
conduct  exhibits  that  pride  of  opinion  which  is 
widely  removed  from  love  (I.  Cor.  13:4-5). 
The  fault-finding  Christian  is  perhaps  farther 
from  the  right  path  than  the  brother  or  sister 
whom  he  criticises. 

Verse  42 — The  teacher  of  Christ's  day,  like 
many  a  teacher  since,  believed  that  his  ability 
to  find  fault  was  an  evidence  of  superior 
wisdom.  Carping  at  others  is  not  a  proof 
of  discernment  but  indicates  the  absence  of 
humility.  He  only  is  qualified  to  be  a  censor 
of  faith  and  morals  who  is  first  a  self-censor. 

Religion  Must  Be  Judged  by  Its  Fruits, 
Not  by  Its  Philosophy 

Verses  43-44 — When  some  enthusiast  was  ex- 
tolling to  Wendell  Phillips  the  subtleties  of 
Hindu  thought  he  answered  shortly,  "The  proof 
that  India's  philosophy  is  not  of  God  is  India." 
In  the  field  of  morals  and  philanthropy  Chris- 
tianity stands  alone.  Mr.  Edison  tells  us  that 
he  knows  no  more  about  the  essential  nature 
of  electricity  than  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy 
taking  lessons  in  telegraphy.  But  he  knows 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  it  will  do,  and  under 
what  conditions  it  will  produce  desired  results. 
The  learned  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a  defini- 
tion of  "ethics,"  but  Christianity  is  the  root  of 
ethical  conduct.  We  have  whole  libraries  writ- 
ten on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  when 
Richard  S.  Storrs  was  asked  to  present  these 
evidences  in  a  course  of  lectures,  he  chose  as 
the  title  of  the  series,  "The  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  Indicated  by  Its  Effects."  So 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  gospel  message  was 
foolishness  to  the  Greek  philosopher  (I.  Cor. 
1  :23-24),  and  to  the  Jew,  lacking  in  mysterious 
supernaturalism  ;  but  it  was  the  power  of  God 
in  the  reformation  of  men's  lives,  and  its  wis- 
dom was  shown  in  its  evident  results. 

Verse  45 — If  a  man's  conduct  has  changed, 
his  heart  has  been  changed.  The  public  life 
if,  but  the  efflorescence  and  fruitage  of  the 
secret  life.  All  that  Christianity  asks  is  that 
the  faith  be  judged  by  the  deeds  it  inspires. 

Eternal   Foundations  Must   Be   the  Base 
in  Building  for  Eternity 

Verse  48 — Our  faith  is  sure  to  be  tested.  No 
life  is  passed  in  perpetual  calm.  Jesus  does  not 
say  "if  the  floods  should  come."  Not  one  of 
us  shall  escape  the  flood,  not  one  the  windy 
tempest  (Ps.  55  :8).  The  severest  trials  are 
common  to  all  men.  In  the  great  Viennese 
palace,  the  Hofburg,  is  a  series  of  rooms  in 
which  are  deposited,  in  heavy  plate  glass  cases, 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  The  wealth  of  gems  and  precious 
objects  of  art  to  be  seen  is  well-nigh  in- 
credible. The  astonished  visitor  passes  through 
room  after  room,  each  more  glittering  than  the 
one  before  it,  until  his  mind  is  confused  by 
attempts  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  this 
wealth  and  splendor.  But  at  last  he  comes  to 
the  end  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  room  of 
the  suite.  Here  he  is  confronted  by  a  single 
cabinet  of  plain  mahogany  with  solid  doors  and 
free  from  all  elaboration — the  cabinet  of  keys. 
When  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  dies 
the  body  is  laid  away  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
family.  The  door  of  the  vault  is  locked,  the 
key  deposited  here — and  the  story  is  finished. 

The  emperor  needs  the  same  foundation  for 
his  hopes  which  the  peasant  needs.  Mr.  Moody 
tells  a  characteristic  story  of  an  Irishman 
caught  on  a  crag  when  the  sea  storm  burst  upon 
him.  After  it  was  all  over  someone  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  been  afraid.  He  replied,  "My 
knees  trembled  but  the  rock  did  not.  That 
comforted  me."  We  shall  all  need  that  com- 
fort when  the  trial  comes.  Christ  is  our 
steadfast  Rock. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  June  2,  1912 

Home  Mission  Topic— Alaska. 

Every  year  Alaska  brings  new  astonishment 
to  the  world  by  additional  revelations  of  its 
apparently  boundless  wealth.  We  who  never 
have  seen  an  inch  of  Alaskan  soil,  and  who 
never  will  see  it,  have  no  comprehension  of  its 
meaning  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  with  its 
vast  resources  of  salmon  and  seal,  gold  and 
coal,  copper  and  iron.  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
whites  make  up  the  population.  Gold  is  found 
at  Nome,  and  in  a  month  a  waste  place  is 
changed  to  a  city  of  thousands.  Not  a  city 
either ;  a  camp,  only  a  camp  of  raging,  strug- 
gling scramblers  for  gold.  Gold  is  found  at 
Fairbanks,  and  the  crowd  rushes  away  to  the 
new  field  to  make  a  new  camp.  Nome  and 
Fairbanks  are  only  illustrations.  The  wild 
race  goes  on  everywhere  over  the  whole 
domain.   

In  the  writer's  hand  is  a  letter  from  Alaska's 
Presbyterian  hero,  the  indomitable  achiever, 
S.  Hall  Young.  Dr.  Young  was  writing  from 
the  flat  country  in  central  Alaska.  The  city 
in  which  he  was  working  is  called  Iditarod, 
which  means  "flat  land."  Gold  was  found 
there.  To  it  the  mad  crowd  rushed  with  pick 
and  pan.  To  it  went  our  hero  with  gospel  and 
grit.  His  letter  tells  the  story  of  Iditarod  and 
its  fate.  It  was  written  after  the  "clean  up" 
of  191 1,  at  a  time  when  another  great  find 
had  been  made  at  a  spot  called  Ruby.  Thither 
surged  the  crowd.  Thither  must  go  the  mis- 
sionary. It  is  a  story  of  the  gospel  on  the 
run,  not  in  defeat,  but  to  keep  up  with  the 
Iditarod  congregation  bound  for  Ruby.  The 
letter  says:  "This  camp  of  Iditarod  has  yielded 
three  millions  in  gold  this  year  [1911].  Next 
year's  output  will  be  somewhat  larger,  but 
unless  new  strikes  are  made  in  this  region  the 
camp  will  not  last  more  than  three  years  more, 
and  will  be  a  dwindling  population  from  now 
on.    Whereas  there  were  more  than  4,000  peo- 


ple here  last  winter  [1910-11],  and  8,000  this 
spring  [19 11],  there  will  not  be  more  than 
1,500,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  thousand 
in  this  region  this  coming  winter  [1911-12]." 

The  quotation  shows  the  difficulties  of  the 
missionary  problem  among  the  miners  of 
Alaska.  They  are  not  vagabonds,  not  Indians, 
but  men  out  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
the  United  States.  All  kinds  of  white  men  are 
there,  many  of  them  young  men  from  eastern 
homes,  with  large  numbers  of  graduates  of 
eastern  colleges. 

Here  is  a  compendium  of  the  story.  A  few 
prospectors ;  a  rich  "pay  find" ;  a  rush ;  a  camp ; 
then,  S.  Hall  Young,  alert  and  indefatigable, 
buying  a  lot,  building  a  church,  and  while  this 
is  proceeding,  preaching  the  gospel  in  whisky 
shops  to  men  sitting  on  chairs,  on  boxes,  kegs, 
floor,  or  standing  leaning  against  the  bar,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  listening,  and  often  so  affected 
that  they  shake  out  gold  dust  from  canvas 
bags  to  help  the  missionary.  Then  comes  a 
reading  room.  From  somewhere  this  mis- 
sionary obtains  books,  papers,  magazines,  and 
the  reading  room  divides  the  patronage  of  the 
whisky  saloon.  By  and  by  converts  are  found, 
a  church  is  organized,  elders  are  ordained,  and 
a  moral  influence  begins  to  be  felt  in  the 
camp.  Then  the  apostle  finds  a  young  recruit 
to  be  preacher  for  the  new  church,  and  when 
the  next  rush  comes  the  young  preacher  remains 
and  the  apostle  puts  off  to  begin  another  labor 
of  Hercules.   

Bells  ring  on  Sunday  mornings  on  some  of 
these  churches.  Whence  come  they  ?  Ask  S. 
Hall  Young.  Little  cabinet  organs  sound  for 
the  singing  in  some  of  these  churches.  Whence 
come  they?  Ask  S.  Hall  Young.  In  labors 
oft,  in  hardships  oft,  in  privations  oft,  in  the 
wilderness,  over  the  mountains,  along  frozen 
trails,  following  men  who  are  chasing  the 
phantom  wealth,  the  apostle  toils  on  and  on. 
He  might  have  come  home  loaded  with  gold 


dust  long  ago.  But  he  did  not.  Home  he  has 
been  in  twenty  years,  twice,  thrice,  searching 
for  new  young  missionaries.  Back  he  has 
gone  to  the  wild,  with  one,  with  two,  and  hav- 
ing done  for  weary  months  the  work  of  three 
or  four  men,  starts  in  after  the  little  touch 
of  eastern  comfort  to  do  the  work  of  four, 
or  five,  or  six  men,  because,  forsooth,  it  must 
be  done,  and  he  alone  can  do  it.  He  has  spent 
his  own  money  until  it  is  almost  gone. 

What  has  he  done?  Created  the  Presbytery 
of  Yukon.  He  should  be  called  S.  Paul 
Young  ;  for  one  who  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
spirit  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ought 
to  be  known  as  our  modern  American  Presby- 
terian Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  homeless  gold 
hunters  of  Alaska.   

The  church  of  the  United  States  reveres  the 
memory  of  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  was  pioneer 
in  the  far  northwestern  wilderness.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  U.  S.  A.  made  him  moderator 
of  her  General  Assembly  in  token  of  his  zeal 
for  God. 

It  is  as  natural  for  us  to  be  attracted  toward 
sunshiny  natures  as  it  is  for  flowers  to  turn 
toward  the  sun.  In  spite  of  a  life  of  almost 
constant  illness,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
charmed  all  who  came  under  his  influence  by 
his  spontaneous  cheerfulness  and  absolute 
freedom  from  all  shadow  of  bitterness  and  re- 
pining. He  found  the  keynote  of  each  day  in 
this  simple  prayer,  born  of  his  own  inspiration : 
"The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round 
of  irritating  concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to 
play  the  man,  help  us  to  perform  them  with 
laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound 
with  industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our 
business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting 
beds  weary  and  content  and  undishonored ; 
and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep." — 
Orison  Swett  Marden. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


June  9,  1912 

MEMORY'S  BANK  ACCOUNT 
Topic — Happy  memories:     How  to  make  sure 
of  them.    I.  Thess.  i  :i-io. 

A  person  can  draw  out  of  the  bank  only  what 
he  puts  in.  Memories  are  like  a  bank  account. 
The  only  possible  way  to  secure  a  stock  of 
happy  memories  is  to  begin  early  to  store  them 
and  keep  adding  to  the  reserve.  The  really 
wise  person  begins  in  youth  to  lay  up  riches 
of  memory — noble  friendships,  pure  pleasures, 
new  experiences,  kind  deeds,  lofty  thoughts — 
which  shall  be  as  light  for  the  eventide  of  life. 

To  "make  a  name"  is  an  old,  old  ambition. 
And  it  has  always  brought  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. There  is  more  of  real  happiness  to  be 
found  in  the  homely  human  qualities  of  loyalty, 
kindness,  good  nature  and  sympathy.  These 
qualities  are  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
The  possession  of  them  insures  memories  that 
enrich  all  the  years.  _ 

What  if  we  should  be  stricken  blind  tomor- 
row ?  Would  our  resources  stand  that  terrible 
test?  Have  we  so  cultivated  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  a  fondness  for  sunshine,  noble  faces, 
a  delight  in  the  little  things  of  life,  that  the 
walls  of  memory  would  be  found  hung  with 
pictures  that  would  satisfy  throughout  all  the 
years  of  darkness?  If  we  are  ready  for  blind- 
ness we  are  ready  for  sight. 

Religion  should  always  be  expressed  in  the 
present  tense.  If  it  is  anything  it  is  a  living 
experience  right  now.  There  is  a  sense,  how- 
ever, in  which  memories  of  God's  gracious  deal- 


ings with  us  minister  to  our  happiness  and 
strength.  The  psalmist  recalled  the  years  of 
old,  for  his  present  help.  Memories  of  God  are 
ministers  of  God.   

Somebody  says  that  the  finest  things  in  the 
world  are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  noblest 
art  is  how  to  possess  the  greatest  store  of  them. 

"The  night  cometh."  One  of  the  uses  of  the 
day  is  to  prepare  for  the  night,  and  to  make 
ready  for  the  hours  of  darkness  which  come 
into  every  life,  the  time  when  production  is  at 
a  standstill  and  activity  has  ceased,  a  light 
of  memory  which  shall  suffice  and  satisfy. 

One  of  the  uses  of  a  wedding  tour  is  to  give 
husband  and  wife  a  common  experience,  at  this 
greatest  period  of  their  life,  which  they  will 
be  able  to  share  throughout  the  years  that  fol- 
low. The  common  days  that  are  sure  to  come, 
the  monotony  and  hardship,  may  be  lifted  up 
and  lightened  by  the  happy  memory  of  the 
new  experiences  of  the  wedding  journey.  The 
philosophy  holds  for  everybody.  It  is  worth 
while  to  seek  unusual  experiences,  to  travel 
to  new  places  and  to  meet  strange  people. 
Money  spent  for  travel  is  often  better  invested 
than  money  put  into  bank;  for  the  bank  of 
memory  cannot  fail  and  its  funds  are  bound 
to  bring  enduring  returns  in  rich  memories. 

Life's  simplest  things  may  minister  to  the 
happiest  memories.  It  is  a  great  art  to  know 
how  to  take  pleasure  in  a  flower,  a  bird,  a 
landscape,  the  happy  faces  of  little  children,  the 
homely  joys  of  our  neighbors,  a  bit  of  work 
well  done.     The  accumulation  of  these  small 


pleasures  makes  up  the  surest  store  of  rich 
memories. 

One  night,  with  a  friend  and  a  Druse  guide. 
I  was  overtaken  on  Mount  Carmel,  "the  moun- 
tain of  a  thousand  valleys."  The  night  was 
black,  the  way  was  steep,  and  at  times  we  had 
to  dismount  from  our  stumbling  horses  and 
grope  along  on  foot.  The  danger  from  high- 
waymen, who  had  a  few  weeks  before  killed 
two  foreigners,  made  the  experience  only  the 
more  exhilarating.  I  recall  reciting  aloud  a 
poem  of  Kipling's ;  and  from  that  I  went 
through  my  whole  store  of  appropriate  poems 
and  songs  and  hymns,  realizing,  as  never  be- 
fore, what  diversion  and  delight  a  memory 
stored  with  literary  treasure  may  afford.  It 
should  be  part  of  the  voluntary  education  of 
everybody  to  commit  to  memory  worthy  poems 
and  prose  passages,  which  sometime  will  be 
found  to  be  great  riches  within  the  bank  of 
memory. 


The  highest  sphere  of  action  is  within.  The 
little  Corsican  emperor  of  the  French  could  win 
great  victories  on  the  battlefield,  but  he  could 
not  overcome  the  horribly  selfish  ambitions, 
hungrily  eating  the  heart  out  of  his  human 
spirit.  The  man  of  Tarsus  and  Antioch  had  as 
intense  an  ambition,  as  great  a  grasp  and  as 
strong  a  will,  but  his  chief  ambition  was  to  be 
well-pleasing  to  his  Master;  his  grasp  was 
upon  his  own  nature  to  bring  it  into  subjection, 
and  his  will  drove  him  over  the  world,  that  all 
men  might  know  the  same  blessed  self-mastery 
through  Jesus.  The  greatest  ambition  is  not 
knowledge  nor  possession,  nor  notable  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  being  pure,  and  strong,  and 
gentle ;  that  is  to  say,  being  Christly. — S.  D. 
Gordon. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Orientals  a  Home  Mission  Problem 

The  Home  Missions  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  took  action  requesting  the  standing 
committee  of  American  workers  among  Orien- 
tals on  the  Pacific  coast  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  council  a  plan  by  which  that  work  may 
be  allotted  among  the  denominations  so  as  to 
secure  its  more  adequate  accomplishment.  Rep- 
resentatives of  nine  denominations  and  also  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  have  been  officially  appointed  on  this 
ccmmittee  by  their  national  organizations,  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  task  is  strikingly  pointed 
out  in  a  paper  presented  by  George  W.  Hinman. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  there  are 
already  over  a  million  Orientals  on  the  Pacific 
coast — Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos, 
Hindus.  The  missions  for  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese established  by  the  various  denominations  in 
the  larger  cities  are  fatally  inadequate.  For 
example,  in  San  Francisco,  with  its  large 
number  of  missions,  there  is  only  one  to  each 
950  Chinese  and  one  to  each  640  Japanese, 
while  the  Orientals  in  the  small  towns  and 
country  districts  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
From  the  figures  of  the  last  census  it  appears 
that  there  are  twenty-seven  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia, each  one  having  more  than  100  Chinese 
residents,  with  a  total  Chinese  population  of 
7,500,  in  which  there  is  no  religious  work  for 
these  people.  There  are  also  sixteen  counties, 
each  having  more  than  100  Japanese  residents, 
with  a  total  Japanese  population  of  6,000,  in 
which  no  religious  work  for  the  Japanese  has 
been  undertaken.  But  perhaps  the  people  most 
neglected  are  the  Hindus,  of  whom  there  are 
4,000,  most  of  them  from  the  Punjab.  Many 
are  educated  men,  even  graduates  of  Indian 
universities,  and  some  with  considerable  wealth. 
Though  most  of  them,  even  those  who  are 
Mohammedans,  are  able  and  willing  to  read  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language  and  listen  to  gospel 
teaching,  thus  far  only  scattered  individuals  and 
the  American  Bible  Society  through  its  secre- 
tary and  two  colporteurs  have  done  anything 
toward  evangelizing  these  friendless,  responsive, 
intelligent  strangers.  Through  the  Bible  So- 
ciety Scriptures  have  been  circulated  and  dis- 
tributed in  Punjabi,  Hindi,  Bengali  and  Urdu, 
as  well  as  among  Persians,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Malays,  etc. 

Mr.  Hinman  regards  the  crying  neglect  as 
that  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  need,  and  a 
neglect  of  cooperation  in  meeting  that  need, 
resulting  in  the  wasting  of  consecrated  Chris- 
tian force  through  competition — a  neglect  which 
is  apparent  in  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  activity 
of  mission  work  and  a  generous  support  by 
the  churches — and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  these  fields  can  be  entered  only  by 
cooperative  effort  among  the  denominations. 

Association  Work  for  Colored  Women 

The  association  movement  has  only  within  a 
few  years  begun  to  touch  in  any  large  way  the 
young  colored  women  in  the  cities  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  South.  The  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions now  has  on  its  secretarial  staff  a  spe- 
cial worker  for  colored  schools  and  her  reports 
indicate  a  widespread  and  growing  interest  in 
this  branch  of  the  work.  In  Louisville  there 
are  already  300  pledged  members,  while  in  St. 
Louis  the  colored  branch  has  nearly  800  mem- 
bers. Here  work  is  being  done  under  a  trained 
secretary,  and  a  choral  study  club  has  been 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of 
music  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  With  a 
membership  of  800,  an  attendance  at  the  vesper 
service  of  between  fifty  and  200  is  reported. 
The  colored  association  in  Baltimore  has  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  white  association,  and 
the  work  is  being  strengthened  in  Norfolk, 
Richmond  and  Washington.  A  week-end  con- 
ference for  delegates  from  colored  schools  was 
held  in  Atlanta  in  April.  This  great  field  has 
only  been  touched  here  and  there,  and  the  call 
for  work  among  the  colored  girls  and  women 
in  the  factory  and  mill  towns  of  the  South 
is  especially  appealing. 

New  Outstations  Opened  in  West  Africa 

Rev.  G.  C.  Beanland  of  Metet  sends  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  journey  forty-two 
miles  into  the  interior  with  fifteen  boys  to  es- 


tablish an  outpost  station.  Dr.  S.  F.  John- 
son accompanied  him  and  stayed  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  strip  of  land  from 
a  big  chief.  The  first  problem  was  to  get 
food  for  the  boys,  but  by  demonstrating  what 
he  could  do  with  his  case  of  medicines  a 
demand  was  created  and  sick  people  of  all 
ages  and  colors  began  to  come  for  help.  As  he 
refused  to  take  money,  but  demanded  food  in 
pay,  they  soon  had  more  hank,  plantains,  peanuts, 
corn  and  bananas  than  they  could  use.  The 
party  also  included  a  "shoot  man,"  who  brought 
in  monkeys  and  antelopes,  and  the  people  were 
very  willing  to  buy  this  meat,  giving  in  ex- 
change chickens  and  eggs  and  money. 

Another  problem  presented  itself  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  help  for  making  a 
clearing  and  putting  up  the  necessary  buildings, 
since  the  natives  were  all  afraid  of  the  white 
man.  Finally  four  young  men  consented  to 
work  by  the  month  and  some  boys  who  wanted 
to  go  to  school  agreed  to  help  in  clearing  in 
the  afternoons.  After  being  begged,  persuaded, 
threatened  and  ordered,  the  old  chief  sent  some 
of  his  slaves  to  help  on  the  work,  and  in  re- 
turn Mr.  Beanland  promised  to  plan  and  lay 
out  for  him  a  big  palace  house.  At  the  end 
of  five  weeks  they  had  completed  the  school 
house  and  the  teachers'  and  evangelists'  house, 
and  a  dormitory  for  boys  was  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  boys  were  rather  uncertain  about 
the  advisability  of  coming  to  the  school,  but 
when  several  sons  of  the  old  chief  entered  this 
encouraged  others,  and  now  each  day  new 
pupils  are  enrolled.  On  Sundays  crowds  ran- 
ging in  number  from  200  to  450  sit  in  the 
street  and  listen  to  the  songs  and  gospel  story, 
while  the  fifteen  Christian  boys  are  divided  into 
two  companies  and  sent  out  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  neighboring  villages.  The  fame  of  the 
white  "healer"  has  extended  into  the  bush 
far  away  in  every  direction,  and  only  reen- 
forcements  are  needed  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded. 

Wholesale  Destruction  of  Chinese  Idols 

A  late  letter  from  Rev.  W.  J.  Drummond  of 
Nanking,  China,  reports  the  Canton  soldiers 
under  their  officers  as  going  systematically 
through  the  city,  visiting  every  temple  and 
nunnery  they  could  find  and  destroying  all  the 
idols.  Other  soldiers  joined  them  and  even 
the  common  people  took  part  in  the  destruction. 
All  the  idols  were  mutilated  ;  some  were  pitched 
into  the  ponds.  No  person  was  touched,  and 
no  other  property  was  molested.  The  temples 
and  buildings  were  not  injured.  In  at  least 
two  large  temples  the  idols  were  all  taken  down 
and  stand  in  one  building  to  be  destroyed 
later  on. 

All  the  nunneries  and  temples  have  taken 
down  their  signs,  or  the  signs  have  .been  taken 
down.  The  red  or  yellow  of  the  walls  has 
given  way  to  gray.  The  priests  and  nuns  have 
had  no  support  from  the  people  since  the  rev- 
olution broke  out.  Now  either  starvation  or 
change  of  trade  stares  them  in  the  face.  The 
young  nuns  will  be  obliged  to  marry  and  the 
younger  priests  will  have  to  leave  their  priestly 
garb  and  earn  their  own  living.  The  older  ones 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way.  The 
women  ask  Mrs.  Drummond :  "What  shall 
we  do  now  ?  What  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  worship  has  been  destroyed.  Shall  we  all 
come  to  the  chapels  and  learn  to  read?"  The 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the  people  take 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  Very  few  pro- 
tests have  been  heard.  What  an  opportunity 
is  now  before  the  church  ! 

Persian  Missionaries  Examined  as  to  Faith 

All  over  Persia  there  is  evident  a  revival 
of  Kurdish  hatred  toward  the  Christians,  and 
some  evidences  of  concerted  action  are  ap- 
parent. The  movement  among  the  Papist  vil- 
lages on  the  plain  toward  the  Nestorian  Church 
is  still  alive  and  presents  some  interesting 
problems  and  possibilities.  Rev.  E.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, who  in  the  fall  commenced  work  at 
Ashitha,  Kurdistan,  finds  a  few  who  are  really 
friendly  and  are  anxious  for  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries,  others  who  feel  kindly  and 
greatly  respect  the  Americans  in  general  but 
who  fear  that  their  coming  will  put  in  jeopardy 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  still  others  who 
are   friendly   from   purely   selfish   motives  of 


various  kinds.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple are  either  indifferent  or  more  or  less 
hostile.  Nevertheless,  he  regards  conditions  as 
more  encouraging  and  the  situation  much  less 
difficult  than  at  the  time  of  his  former  sojourn 
in  Persia  twenty-two  years  ago. 

On  their  arrival  in  Ashitha  the  church  party 
were  disposed  to  require  of  the  missionaries  a 
written  statement  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
Nestorian  faith,  root  and  branch,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  residence  among  them.  They  brought 
their  church  books,  one  a  digest  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  General  Assembly  of  320  A.  D.,  and 
conducted  an  examination  on  the  doctrines. 
Mr.  McDowell  writes :  "It  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  more  so  than  any  presbyterial  ex- 
amination I  ever  passed.  We  told  them 
frankly  wherein  we  disagreed  with  them, 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  es-  . 
sentials  and  nonessentials  and  showed  them 
also  that  some  of  the  things  they  demanded 
were  really  Papist  doctrines  and  not  of  their 
fathers.  We  avoided  giving  a  paper,  and  I 
think  as  a  result  of  the  examination  our 
position  has  been  strengthened.  But  it  was 
solemn."   

Chinese  Colonists  Emigrate  to  Borneo 

About  eight  years  ago  a  Chinese  colony  was 
started  in  Sarawak,  Borneo,  called  New  Foo- 
chow.  The  colonists,  many  of  them  Christians, 
had  a  very  hard  time  at  first,  as  such  pioneers 
usually  have,  but  are  now  exceptionally  pros- 
perous, and  World-Wide  Missions  tells  of  the 
recent  offer  of  the  Sarawak  government  of  a 
small  money  grant  for  each  of  300  colonists 
from  Hinghwa,  China,  to  help  on  transporta- 
tion and  food  till  the  first  crop  ;  also  of  a  large 
reservation  of  land  for  these  300  and  the  thou- 
sands who  are  sure  to  follow.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  completed,  and  an  op- 
tion secured  upon  a  concession  for  a  company 
to  cultivate  rice  on  a  large  scale  with  modem 
methods  and  machinery.  The  clearing  of  the 
jungle  will  probably  be  made  to  pay  for  itself 
by  the  grant  of  a  valuable  saw  mill  plant  by  the 
government,  free  of  rent.  An  agricultura? 
school  is  being  established  by  the  Methodist 
mission,  so  that  modern  agricultural  methods 
will  be  taught  almost  free  of  expense.  With 
the  semifamine  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Hinghwa  district,  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing price  of  living  and  little  opportunity  to 
earn,  there  has  been  great  distress  among  the 
Chinese  Christians,  and  this  new  colony  prom- 
ises a  retreat  where  there  will  be  good  moral 
surroundings  and  where  a  good  living  may  be 
obtained  with  almost  no  cash  investment. 

— The  latest  number  of  the  "Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary"  series  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  156  sth  avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  "Siam  and  Laos,"  containing  four 
sketches — "The  Coronation  of  a  King,"  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Walker;  "A  Governor's  Palace,"  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Freeman  :  "The  Influence  of  Noble  Lives," 
by  Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  and  "A  Year  of  Great 
Ingathering  in  the  Laos  Mission,"  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Taylor. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Vivid  word  pictures  of  several  of  their  cor- 
respondents were  given  on  Friday  morning  by 
seme  of  the  foreign  secretaries,  Mrs.  Cole  de- 
scribing recent  sacred  dramas  enacted  by  pupils 
of  the  Laos  boys'  school  at  Nan  and  the  Harriet 
House  School  of  Bangkok.  "Only  a  few  gen- 
erations since,"  said  the  leader,  "our  own  an- 
cestors received  their  deepest  spiritual  im- 
pressions from  miracle  plays."  Emphasizing 
the  importance  of  training  the  imagination  to 
see  things  as  they  are  on  the  mission  field,  Mrs. 
Berry  said  :  "Even  a  child's  imagination  must 
have  some  foundation  to  work  on ;  if  she  has 
no  doll  she  rolls  up  a  bit  of  cloth  to  stand  for 
one.  Many  interesting  books  lie  idle  in  our 
library  month  after  month.  Let  us  use  the  lit- 
erature we  have,  that  the  missionaries  may  be- 
come real  to  us."  Mrs.  Robinson,  being  one  of 
several  of  the  officers  who  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  told  of  representations  given 
of  dress,  manners  and  customs  in  India  and 
Egypt. 
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Chinese  Missionary  Pioneer 

Hudson  Taylor  in  Early  Years  :  The 
Growth  of  a  Soul,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Taylor.  In  1850  there  lived  a  young  man  of 
18  years,  trained  as  a  chemist,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  pedagogy  or  theology  or  any  other 
"ogy" ;  a  young  man  who  could  hardly  qualify 
as  a  modern  "missionary  candidate,"  but  >vho 
had  one  overwhelming  ambition — "to  do  his 
Master's  will  in  and  for  China,"  the  mightiest 
empire  of  the  East,  vast  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, then  shrouded  in  mystery,  inaccessible  in 
its  seclusion.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  unique  among  mission- 
ary organizations,  which  today  numbers  its  sta- 
tions as  well  as  missionaries  by  the  hundreds, 
and  which  has  spent  in  the  last  sixty  years 
more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  without  a  collection  or  a 
single  appeal  for  financial  help.  This  revelation 
of  the  early  life  of  its  founder  reads  like  a 
romance  in  these  days  of  the  New  China.  Let- 
ters written  by  himself  and  his  associates  re- 
veal the  heart  life  of  Hudson  Taylor,  the  in- 
fluences which  molded  his  character  and  the 
spiritual  development  which  was  to  result  in 
remarkable  achievement.  In  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  guidance  came  the  distinct  com- 
mand, "Then  go  for  me  to  China,"  and  this 
impelling  motive  steadfastly  spurred  him  on  in 
the  face  of  .difficulties  apparently  insurmount- 
able. When  at  last  he  landed  in  Shanghai,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  it  was  only  to  en- 
counter war  with  all  its  horrors,  prolonged 
distress  through  insufficient  supplies,  the  dis- 
cipline of  indebtedness  to  others  for  a  home  and 
then  of  loneliness  in  his  own  quarters,  sickness, 
uncertainty  and  discomfort  as  to  material  sur- 
roundings. But  all  these  only  schooled  his 
heart  to  quietness  and  patient  obedience  and 
deepened  his  sense  of  dependence  upon  God. 
The  secret  of  his  life,  as  that  of  George  Mul- 
ler's,  was  his  firm  belief  in  prayer  and  his  un- 
wavering confidence  in  his  Guide.  The  story  of 
these  early  years  furnishes  a  notable  illustration 
of  the  value  of  personal  character  as  a  requisite 
for  Christian  service,  and  the  reader  will  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  a  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  later  years  to  follow  in  another 
volume.  Numerous  illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  are 
an  added  feature.  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.    $2.25  net. 

Public  Affairs 

Elements  of  Socialism  :  A  Textbook,  by 
John  Spargo  and  George  Louis  Arner.  The 
great  beauty  of  this  account  of  socialism  is  that 
it  may  be  commended  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  not  only  sane  but  authoritative.  Mr.  Spargo 
is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  American  so- 
cialists, and  those  who  feel  that  socialistic 
economics  are  apt  to  be  unsound  should  be  re- 
assured by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Arner,  his  col- 
laborator, is  a  former  instructor  in  economics 
in  Dartmouth  College.  Socialism  may  be  a 
true  theory  or  it  may  be  a  false  theory — more 
likely  it  partakes  of  both — but  it  is  certainly  a 
present  fact  which  has  to  be  taken  account  of. 
The  reader  of  this  book  will  see  that  as  such 
socialism  is  not  necessarily  anti-religious,  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  deny  human  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  can  be  presented  clearly  and 
consistently.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Declining  Birth-Rate,  by  Arthur 
Newsholme.  Those  who  are  interested  in  a  dis- 
cussion, with  statistics,  of  the  problem  of  a 
declining  birth-rate  in  the  foremost  nations 
would  find  this  little  tract  worth  reading.  Its 
author  undertakes  to  trace  the  causes  and  indi- 
cate the  possible  national  and  international  ef- 
fects of  the  steadily  declining  birth-rate  in 
Great  Britain  in  particular.  Unfortunately  he 
does  not  attack  the  problem  from  the  economic 
side.  To  all  unspecialized  thinkers  it  is  obvious 
that  a  remodeled  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  according  to  economic  pressure,  chiefly 
is  responsible  for  what  has  been  termed  "race 
suicide."  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New 
York,    so  cents  net. 

Criminal  Responsibility  and  Social  Re- 
straint, by  Ray  Madding  McConnell.  From  a 
"scientific"   and   "naturalistic"   standpoint  the 


author  discusses  the  present  theories  of  crim- 
inal punishment  and  the  views  of  human  re- 
sponsibility upon  which  they  are  based.  The 
liractical  conclusions  to  which  he  comes  are 
those  which  common  humanity  as  well  as  en- 
lightened religion  would  dictate :  "Combat  al- 
coholism, remove  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
misery,  educate  the  children.  Practice  the 
thousand  and  one  means  of  social  prophylaxis. 
There  should  be  not  only  means  of  prevention 
but  also  measures  of  prevention  and  cure.  The 
public  must  be  guaranteed  against  the  attacks 
of  criminals.  .  .  .  After  society  is  pro- 
tected it  is  to  the  common  interest  to  look  after 
the  lot  of  the  criminals  themselves.  Punish- 
ment is  to  be  administered,  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  medicine,  a  therapeutic  treat- 
ment, appropriate  for  the  particular  individual, 
and  calculated  to  better  his  condition  and 
render  him  inoffensive,  to  cure  him  of  his 
malady  and  to  restore  him  to  society  as  con- 
structive instead  of  destructive."  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Biography  and  Reminiscences 

George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox,  by  Sir 
George  O.  Trevelyan.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Trevelyan  published  his  "Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox."  Since  that  time  there 
have  appeared  the  various  volumes  which,  desig- 
nated in  rather  confusing  fashion,  have  con- 
stituted probably  the  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  American  revolution  prepared  by  a 
European.  This  first  volume  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  that  work  puts  the  search  light  on 
certain  personalities  that  swayed  the  political 
and  military  fortunes  of  the  day;  on  George 
himself,  whose  ambition  to  build  up  a  personal 
government  protracted  a  contest  begun  in  pro- 
test against  an  arbitrary  parliament ;  on  the 
brilliant  Fox,  hated,  mistrusted,  but  powerful; 
on  stupid  British  generals  with  large  powers, 
and  competent  men  bound  by  bureaucrat  com- 
mands ;  and  on  Benedict  Arnold,  unjustly  treated 
yet  unpardonable  as  a  traitor.  Though  one  may 
question  its  arrangement,  the  fascination  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  history  no  reader  can  deny. 
[Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 
$2  net. 

Lee  the  American,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Jr.  Many  pens  have  traced  the  history  of  the 
famous  Confederate  leader.  Himself  never 
a  controversialist,  military  historians  have 
fought  over  his  campaigns ;  he  has  been  de- 
fended as  a  man  and  a  general  where  no  de- 
fense was  needed,  and  he  has  been  lauded  with 
the  praise  that  by  excess  defeats  its  own  object. 
Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Bradford  suggests,  the  au- 
thoritative valuation  of  Lee's  generalship  re- 
mains to  be  fixed;  but  Mr.  Bradford,  a  north- 
ern man,  has  without  question  provided  us  with 
the  sanest,  best-balanced  and  altogether  most 
acceptable  study  of  Lee,  the  man,  that  has  been 
written.  It  is  when  we  ask  ourselves  how 
many  other  American  public  men  would  stand 
equally  well  so  searching  a  study  of  character 
that  we  realize  Lee's  exceptional  qualities. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,' Boston.    $2.50  net. 

A  Personal  Record,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  In 
these  chapters  Mr.  Conrad  reveals  in  somewhat 
desultory  fashion  the  experiences  which  led 
up  to  his  literary  career.  It  is  not  a  biography, 
nor  an  essay,  nor  a  story,  but  represents  in  the 
written  page  what  a  man  of  interesting  history 
sometimes  conveys  to  his  nearer  friends  bit 
by  bit  in  the  course  of  their  intimacy.  It  is 
all  the  better  a  character  study  for  its  lack 
of  adherence  to  form.  None  who  have  enjoyed 
Mr.  Conrad's  powerful  stories  should  fail  to 
read  this  book.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Religion 

The  Way  of  Peace,  by  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman,  is  a  tiny  booklet,  stating  certain 
views  with  all  the  cocksureness  of  socialism. 
It  aims  at  the  uplift  of  all  humanity  by  making 
humanity  lift  itself  out  of  its  own  mire;  but  it 
falls  short  of  the  supreme  essential — that  peace 
which  "falls  like  sunshine"  on  the  road  of 
those  who  seek  Christ.  [Moffat,  Yard  and 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Revolutionary  Function  of  the  Mod- 
ern Church,  by  John  Haynes  Holmes.  The 


author  of  this  book  contends  that  the  church 
has  lost  ground  in  recent  years  because  of  ad- 
herence to  obsolete  ideals  of  life  and  an  out- 
worn system  of  thought.  To  regain  its  hold 
it  must  not  merely  adopt  new  kinds  of  work 
side  by  side  with  what  it  has  been  doing  but 
must  completely  change  its  attitude  and  recon- 
struct its  methods.  In  this  reconstruction, 
which,  as  the  title  of  the  book  has  it,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  revolutionary,  the  church  must 
amend  its  creed  so  far  as  to  regard  man  as 
the  product  of  an  environment.  It  must  further 
aim  to  cure  all  evil  as  the  product  of  social 
conditions  through  a  social  revolution.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Love's  Final  Victory,  by  "Horatio."  The 
author  of  this  work  entitles  himself  "an  ortho- 
dox minister,"  but  the  treatise  certainly  shows 
him  to  be  a  convert  to  the  ufiiversalist  faith. 
He  believes,  of  course,  that  the  trend  of  thought 
within  the  orthodox  evangelical  communions 
has  been  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  and  to  that  extent  he  is 
able  to  justify  the  assumption  of  the  adjective 
"orthodox."  Moreover  he  believes  that  by  the 
promulgation  of  such  ideas  as  he  has  set  forth 
in  this  volume  he  may  contribute  something 
toward  promoting  closer  harmony  between  the 
churches  by  revealing  to  them  their  inner  drift 
of  thought.  [Austin  Publishing  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Christ's  Message  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  G.  Hogg,  is  thorough  work  so  far  as 
its  research  is  concerned,  but  its  conclusions 
are  so  different  from  our  usual  conception  of 
Scripture  that  we  are  prone  to  suspect  we  have 
somewhere  crossed  the  line  between  assump- 
tion and  demonstration.  The  theme  of  the  book 
is  that  Christ  came  to  establish  a  new  order 
of  faith,  life  and  rewards,  which  in  its  full 
development  will  be  "heaven  on  earth."  This 
will  be  not  a  spiritual  society,  not  a  com- 
munity of  all  believers,  but  the  dawning  of  a 
new  world-order  which  will  finally  include  the 
whole  known  universe.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

How  the  Cross  Saves,  by  Robert  F.  Horton, 
is  a  very  small  book  on  a  very  great  theme  by 
a  remarkable  theologian.  Dr.  Horton  admirably 
says  that  the  contest  is  on  between  revealed 
religion  and  natural  religion.  When  the  cross 
goes,  revealed  religion  goes ;  but  it  will  not  go. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Drama  and  the  Stage 

To-MoRROW,  by  Percy  Mackaye.  The  much- 
discussed  subject  of  eugenics  has  furnished  Mr. 
Mackaye  with  material  for  an  extraordinarily 
fine  piece  of  play-writing.  His  heroine  is  a 
glorious  specimen  of  our  newer  womanhood, 
choosing  her  mate  with  a  vision  of  racial  bet- 
terment. Paralleling  the  girl's  mental  struggle 
are  the  physical  achievements  of  her  father, 
a  scientific  plant  breeder.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Irish  Folk-History  Plays,  by  Lady  Gregory. 
Interest  in  the  recent  remarkable  performances 
of  the  Irish  players  will  be  rekindled  with  the 
publication  of  these  six  plays.  The  first  vol- 
ume contains  the  tragedies,  "Grania,"  "Kincora" 
and  "Dervorgilla" ;  the  second  consists  of  three 
tragic  comedies,  "The  Canavans,"  "The  White 
Cockade"  and  "The  Deliverer."  They  are  most 
artistically  bound  and  printed.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $3  net. 

The  Terrible  Meek,  by  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy. A  new  one-act  symbolic  play  of  the 
Christ,  by  the  author  of  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  whose  recent  production  in  New  York, 
given  in  almost  total  darkness,  proved  some- 
thing of  a  sensation.  It  makes  good  reading. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Yankee  Fantasies,  by  Percy  Mackaye.  Five 
one-act  plays  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
New  England  country  life — "strange  human  sur- 
prises that  spring  from  its  half  outwintered 
Puritanism."  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

On  the  Art  of  the  Theater,  by  Edward 
Gordon  Craig.  With  the  publication  of  this 
stimulating  volume  Mr.  Craig,  theorist  of  the 
modern  theater  and  son  of  Ellen  Terry,  has 
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made  a  vital,  permanent  impression  upon  all 
craftsmen,  critics  and  lovers  of  the  stage.  And 
he  is  not  merely  a  theorist ;  the  practicability 
of  his  ideas  has  been  morL  than  demonstrated 
in  the  single  instance  of  his  beautiful  "Hamlet" 
production  for  the  Theatre  d'Art  in  Moscow. 
One  may  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Craig ; 
but  one  should  not  ignore  him  on  that  account. 
[Brown's  Bookstore,  Chicago.     $2  net. 

The  War  God,  by  Israel  Zangwill.  Remark- 
ably gripping  and  dramatic,  this  five-act  tragedy 
in  blank  verse  whose  motive  is  a  plea  for  uni- 
versal peace,  should  be  given  an  interested 
reading.  It  is  instinct  with  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Zangwill's  genius,  despite  the  fact  that  one 
feels  it  will  not  "go"  very  successfully  on  the 
stage.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Grey  Stocking,  and  Other  Plays,  by 
Maurice  Baring.  A  comedy  of  English  social 
life,  a  detective  play  and  a  tragedy  based  upon 
the  condition  of  Russian  politics,  by  the  pol- 
ished author  of  "Diminutive  Dramas."  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

China  and  Japan 

American-Japanese  Relations,  by  Kiyoshi 
K.  Kawakami,  is  a  defense  of  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  Japan  as  to  those  questions  in  which 
both  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. The  author  deplores  the  feeling  of  ir- 
ritation toward  Japan  which  has  existed  in  the 
United  States,  and  maintains  that  his  country's 
desire  for  the  friendship  of  America  is  no  less 
than  it  has  ever  been.  In  his  discussion  of  the 
Manchurian  and  Korean  questions  the  chief 
consideration  is,  of  course,  the  "open  door." 
In  its  Manchurian  occupation  Japan's  mag- 
nanimity toward  China  and  its  fairness  to  all 
'  other  nations  are  emphasized.     Its  course  in 

Korea,  leading  first  to  a  protectorate  and  then 
to  annexation,  is  defended  with  ingenuity.  The 
discussion  of  Japanese  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  with  especial  reference  to  con- 
ditions in  the  Pacific  coast  states,  is  keen  and 
at  times' even  sarcastic.  Altogether  the  author 
presents  his  case  ably  and  forcefully,  but  his 
presentation  is,  of  course,  partisan.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  there  are  many  impartial  ob- 
servers in  Manchuria  and  Korea  who  do  not 
put  so  favorable  a  construction  on  some  of 
Japan's  activities  in  those  countries.  [Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

China  in  Transformation,  by  Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun,  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  first 
published  fourteen  years  ago.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the 
revolution  which  established  the  republic  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  it  may  readily 
be  believed  that  this  edition  is.  as  the  author 
says,  practically  a  new  book.  There  have  been 
retained  some  chapters  whose  value  is  per- 
manent, and  the  present  work  is  brought  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  provisional  republic 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sun.  [Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Civilization  of  China,  by  Herbert  A. 
Giles,  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Home  Uni- 
versity Library."  With  the  introduction  only  of 
necessary  historical  matter  Professor  Giles  gives 
in  a  brief  outline  the  development  of  Chinese 
civilization  from  the  earliest  times,  furnishing 
at  the  same  time  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
Chinese  character.  The  book  is  especially  use- 
ful at  the  present  time.  [Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Character  Building  in  China  :  The  Life 
Story  of  Julia  Brown  Mateer,  by  Robert  Mc- 
Cheyne  Mateer,  is  a  record  of  thirty-five  years 
of  devoted,  self-sacrificing  and  fruitful  mis- 
sionary service  in  China,  where  Mrs.  Mateer 
was  coworker  with  her  husband,  the  late  Cal- 
vin W.  Mateer.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  written 
an  introduction  to  this  short  biography.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Books  Received 

Millennial  Dawnism  :  The  Blasphemous  Re- 
ligion Which  Teaches  the  Annihilation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  I.  N.  Haldeman.  Charles  C.  Cook, 
New  York. 

Deliverance  from  the  Penalty  and  Power 
of  Sin,  by  O.  R.  Palmer.  Bible  Institute  Col- 
portage Association,  Chicago. 

The  Great  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  by  William 
^       Evans.    Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association, 
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The  Church  and  the  Sabbath 

A  triumphant  church  with  a  desecrated  Sab- 
bath is  impossible.  If  the  church  cannot  save 
the  Sabbath  it  cannot  save  the  world,  nor 
itself.  When  God  placed  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  the  decalogue  it  meant  that  one 
day  in  seven  for  rest  and  religion  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  welfare  of  humanity ; 
and  when  this  precept  is  violated  harmful 
results  will  follow  somewhere.  Many  in  this 
country  have  no  Sabbath,  and  the  sad  con- 
sequences are  felt  in  crime  and  immorality  and 
irreligion  and  in  sociological  problems  that 
annoy. 

Youths  today  are  tempted  to  spend  the  Sab- 
bath in  amusement  instead  of  religious  thought. 
The  homes  are  the  scenes  of  social  pastimes  to 
the  exclusion  of  home  religious  training  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Two  million  people  labor  on 
the  Sabbath  in  unnecessary  work.  There  are 
as  many  who  are  entirely  beyond  the  hope  of 
the  gospel  in  this  country,  because  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  as  we  are  reaching  in  all  foreign 
mission  fields. 

What  is  the  church  doing?  It  takes  ten  years 
for  one  church  member  to  give  a  cent  to 
oppose  this  Sabbath  desecration  blight  that  is 
a  vital  problem  in  every  home.  While  other 
workers  are  well  paid,  those  engaged  in  defense 
of  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  must  do  it 
at  a  sacrifice,  because  the  church  has  not  taken 
steps  to  help.  Large  churches  pass  years  with- 
out ever  having  the  subject  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance presented  from  the  pulpit.  A  special 
work  is  necessary  to  plan  and  do  field  work 
and  confer  with  employers  of  labor  and  with 
those  in  positions  to  control  affairs  for  pro- 
tecting the  Sabbath.  One  of  the  first  needs 
on  this  subject  is  instruction.  Another  need  is 
a  place  for  this  work  among  the  boards  of  the 
church.    It  needs  attention  and  support. 

James  P.  Hutchison. 


A  Community  Extension  Service 

Following  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  the  six  federated  evangelical 
churches  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  united  in  a  com- 
munity extension  service.  This  organization 
each  Sunday  sends  out  a  speaker  and  singer 
to  ten  rural  districts,  eight  of  them  not  previ- 
ously supplied  with  any  Christian  service.  Sun- 
day schools  were  organized  in  six  of  these  dis- 
tricts, five  of  them  entirely  new.  Regular 
gospel  services  are  conducted  at  3  p.  m.  each 
Sunday  by  Christian  laymen. 

Should  this  method  be  adopted  by  the 
churches  of  our  villages  and  cities,  every  rural 
district  could  be  systematically  reached  with  the 
gospel.  This  gives  to  every  church  center  an 
outlying  field,  leaving  no  unoccupied  territory 
or  neglected  families.  In  addition,  a  field  of 
activity  is  given  to  members  of  the  church 
within  their  reach.  Those  who  could  not  go  out 
as  speakers  or  singers  could  contribute  of  their 
means  to  provide  means  of  conveyance. 

Any  church  that  can  care  for  one  of  these 
fields  is  solicited  to  take  it  as  a  mission,  thus 
relieving  the  federation.  J.  M.  Bain. 


Some  Utah  Experiences 

Recently  I  visited  a  church  consisting  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  daughter  and  son,  the  last 
dubbed  "Presbyterian  Bob"  by  the  Mormon 
boys.  It  was  a  case  of  "the  church  in  thy 
house."  I  was  present  at  the  Sabbath  school, 
which  numbered  seventeen. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  that  day  a 
woman  who  by  gathering  children  into  Sab- 
bath school,  teaching  them,  training  them,  had 
brought  thirteen  up  to  the  point  where  they 
aad  their  parents  were  willing  to  have  them 
attend  one  of  our  Christian  academies,  and  she 
had  sent  several  to  Westminster  College.  She 
has  seventeen  in  preparation  now  whom  she 
will  endeavor  to  direct  to  a  Christian  institu- 
tion. 

An  aged  woman  in  the  same  place  told  me  of 
how  she  had  been  deceived,  in  the  old  country, 
by  the  Mormon  missionary,  but  when  she  awoke 
in  this  country  to  the  imposture  she  had  what 
many  do  not  have,  the  backbone  to  come  out 
from  the  Mormon  Church  and  join  the  one  of 
her  fathers. 

A  keen  business  man  of  high  standing  said 


to  me  that  if  a  man  would  go  into  the  towns 
of  this  state,  attend  to  business  and  let  reli- 
gion alone,  he  could  get  along  all  right ;  and  he 
thinks  that  would  be  the  quickest  way  of 
solving  the  Mormon  problem.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  just  as  a  man  is  a  Christian  he  thinks 
more  of  liberty  than  of  money  getting,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  willing  to  stultify  himself 
by  concealing  his  religious  views.  If  the  Mor- 
mon were  free  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
evangelical  churches,  without  being  watched 
and  discriminated  against,  in  many  cases  he 
would  do  it.  If  the  non-Mormon  cannot,  with- 
out being  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  exercise 
his  liberty  in  towns  where  the  Mormon  Church 
i,5  dominant,  he  simply  will  not  live  there,  re- 
gardless of  monetary  advantage.  The  ob- 
struction to  an  increase  of  population  in  this 
state  is  religion  purely  and  simply.     R.  M.  S. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  an  Evangelizing  Force 

I  notice  in  the  Open  Hearth  page  an  article 
entitled  "A  Question  About  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.," 
signed  "Iowa."  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  about  the  article  is  that  he  "came  across 
the  circular  by  chance." 

It  recalls  to  my  mind  an  interview  with  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  said :  "I  appreciate 
a  man  who  comes  to  hear  me  preach  and  makes 
an  honest  criticism,  but  most  certainly  do  not 
appreciate  someone  who  never  comes  to  my 
church,  but  says  our  church  is  not  doing  its 
work."  My  honest  impression  is  that  the  em- 
ployed force  of  the  Des  Moines  association 
spends  more  actual  time  in  twenty-four  hours 
trying  to  bring  about  conditions  under  which 
men  may  be  brought  into  a  personal  relation- 
ship to  Jesus  Christ  than  Brother  "Iowa"  does 
in   a  week. 

The  average  Y.  M.  C.  A.  comes  into  personal 
touch  with  more  men  in  the  course  of  a  day 
than  any  other  institution  of  a  like  character. 
I  know  a  pastor  who  went  into  one  of  our 
associations  for  the  first  time,  and  before 
he  left  the  building  he  called  at  the  secretary's 
office  to  say  that  his  visit  had  been  a  revelation 
to  him  and  that  he  would  try  to  spend  some 
part  of  each  day  coming  there  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  men.  Gus  Rowden. 


Woman's  Temple  Never  W.  C.  T.  U.'s 

In  your  issue  of  April  4  I  find  a  paragraph 
in  regard  to  philanthropic  property  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  in  which  you  say :  "The  great 
building  put  up  by  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  long  since  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  that  society." 

The  temple  was  not  "put  up  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,"  nor  has  it  ever  been  in  their  "hands," 
so  it  could  not  "pass  out"  of  them.  The  temple 
was  built  by  the  Woman's  Temperance  Building 
Association,  a  stockholding  company,  for  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  who  were  to  raise  money  and  pay 
for  it.  Their  success  had  not  been  great,  vari- 
ous complications  set  in  and  the  opposition  and 
discouragements  increased,  and  after  Miss  Wil- 
lard's  death  the  national  union  dropped  it  as 
an  "affiliated  interest"  and  refused  as  an  or- 
ganization to  longer  try  to  secure  the  building. 

But  the  board  of  temple  trustees,  an  in- 
corporated body,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  stock  until  the  building  was  fully 
paid  for,  and  a  large  number  of  the  unions  and 
individual  members  in  different  parts,  have  con- 
tinued their  efforts,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
now  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  association, 
with  good  prospects  of  soon  holding  it  all  and 
the  building  becoming  the  property  of  the 
temperance  women  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  stock  is  fully  secured  it  will 
be  named  the  Frances  E.  Willard  Temple  and 
dedicated  to  the  work  and  memory  of  our 
great  leader,  and  when  fully  paid  for  its  net 
revenues  will  go  into  the  temperance  work, 
largely  through  the  local  unions  which  have 
contributed  $ioo  or  more  to  the  fund. 

Mrs.  Marion  H.  Dunham, 
Financial  Secretary  Board  of  Temple  Trustees. 


A  Work  That  Is  Helping  Negroes 

I  recently  attended  the  annual  Bible  confer- 
ence of  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training 
Institute,  Albany,  Ga.,  of  which  Joseph  W. 
Holley,  D.  D.,  is  principal.  This  institute  is 
in  Dougherty  county,  within  which  there  are 
52,000  negroes.  There  are  twenty-four  public 
schools,  twenty  of  which  are  for  colored  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  but  the  one  building  on  the  institute 
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grounds.  This  does  the  manifold  service  of 
dormitories,  dining  rooms,  recitation  rooms, 
laundry,  chapel  and  rooms  for  the  teachers. 
This  site  is  the  original  purchase  of  forty-five 
acres  of  shifting  sands  entirely  unsuited  for 
industrial  enterprise.  About  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  campus,  bordering  the  river,  a 
productive  farm  has  been  recently  purchased. 
This  consists  of  seventy-seven  acres  on  which 
there  is  a  barn,  a  new  artesian  well  and  four 
bouses. 

Considering  the  type  of  work  this  school  is 
doing,  I  know  of  none  more  deserving  the 
prayers  and  liberality  of  the  philanthropic.  A 
conversation  I  overheard  will  illustrate  this. 
A  boy  pupil  called  Dr.  Holley  aside  and  told 
him  of  a  sister  who  was  desirous  of  entering 
the  school  but  his  parents  had  no  money  to  pay 
her  tuition.  The  only  thing  he  had  to  offer 
was  a  promise  to  do  more  manual  work  about 
the  building  than  he  had  been  doing.  Dr. 
Holley  said :  "Tell  your  people  to  send  the 
child  immediately." 

Thus  far  twenty  graduates  have  gone  out  as 
teachers.  These  teachers  engage  in  Sabbath 
school  and  church  work  in  the  various  fields 
where  they  labor.  In  many  cases  the  only 
religious  work  done  is  that  of  these  teachers. 

Visitor. 


Pentecost's  Panic 

Yes,  a  real  panic.  Only  it  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive. However,  it  was  large  enough  to 
reveal  how  great  a  panic  a  fine  Pentecost  would 
create.  What  if  the  Methodist  church  in  a 
town  of  4,000  population  should  have  a  revival 
so  great  as  to  add  to  its  membership  all  those 
not  in  any  of  the  other  churches  for  five  miles 
around.  How  many  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
would  rejoice  over  Truth's  triumphs  ? 

Now  for  facts.  While  I  was  in  a  town 
preaching  the  Methodists  had  a  revival.  One 
of  the  best  of  our  officers  confidently  informed 
me  that  my  efforts  were  well  received,  and  he 
courteously  cautioned  me  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  revival  for  fear  that  I  would 
lose  votes  as  a  possible  pastor.  And  I  did  lose 
them. 

Now  I  think  we  Presbyterians  are  about 
as  broad  as  any  Christians.  But  even  among 
us  a  panic  would  be  caused  by  a  Pentecost. 
I  heard  its  cry  distinctly:  "That  preacher  is 
too  much  of  a  Methodist.  Too  many  people 
already  go  to  that  revival  and  he  by  his  pres- 
ence encourages  them." 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  search  our  hearts 
whether  we  love  the  temple  more  than  the 
temple's  God,  the  church  than  her  Head.  The 
church  is  not  the  end,  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  Even  Solomon's  temple  with  all  its 
precious  associations  was  not  so  dear  to  God 
as  to  survive. 

Oh,  do  let  us  exchange  churches  in  over- 
churched  fields,  preach  a  larger  gospel  for  a 
worldwide  kingdom,  supplant  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  by  a  purer  love  for  the  entire  king- 
dom— be  empire  builders  with  our  enthroned 
Christ.  Forward. 


Children  as  Church  Members 

Shall  children  be  admitted  to  full  membership 
in  the  church  ? 

In  some  of  our  church  papers  it  has  been 
recommended  that  persons  should  be  admitted 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  now  customary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  to  the  church  of  many 
young  persons  who  now  disappear  from  it  about 
the  time  they  should  be  ready  to  join  it.  This 
last  fact,  I  think,  is  admitted  on  every  side, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy  I  doubt.  That 
a  membership  vow,  if  given  in  tender  years, 
will  exercise  any  great  restraining  influence 
over  the  young  mind  in  its  coming  "sturm  und 
drang"  period  seems  unlikely ;  but  if  the  writers 
had  in  mind  the  power  of  early  church  as- 
sociations, i.  e.  pleasant  memories  of  hymns, 
prayers,  sermons,  church  socials,  meetings  of 
good-natured  people,  etc.,  then  these  associa- 
tions would  be  provided  just  as  well  if  our 
church  members  would  take  their  children 
regularly  not  only  to  Sunday  school  but  also 
to  the  services  of  the  church. 

Children  of  Christian  parents  belong  to  the 
church  and  are  under  its  care  and  protection, 
but  just  as  the  state  or  nation  does  not  confer 
full  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  on  chil- 
dren, so  also  the  church,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  child  is  not  an  adult,  is  not 
mature.  And  we  have  no  right  to  impose  upon 
him  an  obligation  he  is  not  able  to  under- 
stand.   In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  child  can- 
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not  have  any  real  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of,  for  instance,  the  seventh,  or  parts 
of  the  tenth  commandments.  We  teach  them 
as  we  teach  in  school  and  church  many  other 
things  on  which  life  later  on  will  throw  its 
light,  but  the  full  citizenship  in  the  earthly 
church,  with  its  duties  and  rights,  belongs  to  the 
grown-up  person.  Oswald  Helsing. 


Ways  of  Working 


One  Man  Advertises  a  Church 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  church  advertising. 
The  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  church,  Boston, 
famous  for  its  missionary  enterprise,  recently 
lost  its  building  by  fire.    The  Sunday  evening 


SOMETHING  DOING 
SUNDAY  NIGHT  AT 

SCENIC  TEMPLE 

BERKELEY  AND  DOWR  STREETS 

A  man  will  pay  for  an  advertisement  to  boost  his 
business.  Why  shouldn't  he  be  glad  to  do  as 
much  to  promote  his  church?  It  all  depends 
upon  how  much  he  cares  for  his  business  and  how 
much  he  thinks  of  his  church. 

I  think  so  much  of  that  Sunday  Evening  Ser- 
vice in  the  Scenic  Temple  that  I  am  glad  to  pay 
cor  this  "ad"  just  to  tell  you  about  it. 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
going  on  in  the  South  End  just  now.  You  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before. 

LISTEN  1  A  half -hour  of  moving  pictures  such  as 
would  do  your  soul  good  to  seel  A  bright,  snappy 
chorus  of  young  people  who  sing  for  the  love  of  it. 
Good  instrumental  music  too. 
A  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  on  a  subject  you 
have  been  thinking  about  by  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  talk  as  well  as  any  man  you  ever  heard. 
And,  by  no  means  least,  a  fine  crowd  of  people  that 
you  needn't  be  ashamed  of.  And  still  more  the 
Audience  has  a  chance  to  ask  questions  after  the 
talk  from  the  platform  the  way  they  do  at  Ford 
HaU. 

Begins  at  seven-thirty  o'clock. 

Come  next  Sunday  night  if  you  haven't  any 
better  place  to  go.  Get  the  girl  and  bring  her 
along.  I  am  doing  you  a  good  turn  in  this  thing. 
Put  it  to  the  test. 

GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN, 

177  W.  Brookline  St.,  Boston 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  buildine.  services 
arc  being  held  in  the  "Scenic  Temple." 

Advertising  for  a  Boston  Church 


service  is  temporarily  held  in  a  moving-picture 
auditorium,  which  itself  was  formerly  a  church 
building. 

With  the  consent  of  the  pastor  one  of  the 
members,  George  W.  Coleman,  is  trying  this 
form  of  advertising.  Besides  being  inserted  in 
newspapers  it  is  widely  distributed  through  the 
district  where  the  church  is  located.  Mr. 
Coleman  is  president  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  America  and  a  well  known 
and  active  layman. 


A  Unique  Invitation  Form 

A  novel  invitation  to  church  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  or  invoice  has  been  tried  with  some  suc- 
cess in  Canada.  It  is  similar  to  a  printed 
billhead,  with  the  program  of  the  church 
service  itemized.    It  can  be  made  still  more 


Your  Town,    May  1,  1912 

Presbyterian  Church,  Dr. 

R««.  L  N.  EARNEST,  Mialatw 


To  The  Bearer 


P.M. 

6  min. 

7.  30 

Organ  Prelude 

7.  35 

Happy  Congregational  Singing 

20     ■  ■ 

7.  56 

Special  Music  by  the  Choir 

10     ■  • 

8.  06 

Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer 

5     ■  ■ 

8.  10 

Sermon:  Topic  ■ -First  Things  Pi rsf • 

20     •  • 

60  min. 

If  any  dcXettfwv  <»  found  la  giulllv  or  g<*A*>illv  «po«        to  lAt  Pi»(jJ. 

and  a  frtl          for  a  /ulur.  ttrvlet  vOl  tit  gietr^ 

effective  by  printing  in  two  colors,  with  the 
typewriter  type  in  blue  or  purple  ink.  Any 
clever  printer  can  do  the  job.  The  best  method 
of  distribution  is  believed  to  be  by  mail,  and 
the  plan  is  especially  designed  to  bring  business 
men  to  the  evening  service.  It  can  be  vained 
to  suit  local  conditions. 
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How  One  Men's  Club  Helped 

BY  W.  S.  HOLT 

The  place  is  Grove  City,  Pa.  The  club  is 
connected  with  First  church.  The  writer  visited 
the  church  some  time  ago  in  the  interest  of 
home  missions.  A  committee  from  the  club 
asked,  "Can  you  give  us  something  specific  to 
do?"  One  of  my  hopes  in  going  East  was  to 
secure  money  for  some  special  work,  approved 
by  the  church  but  not  provided  for.  There  are 
ill  the  Pacific  coast  district  more  than  500 
Indian  students  for  whose  religious  care  noth- 
ing was  done  by  the  Protestant  church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  sending  a  priest 
to  care  for  the  following  of  that  denomina- 
tion, but  the  Protestants  were  doing  nothing. 
The  school  was  too  far  from  any  town  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  local  ministers.  What  we 
desired  to  do  was  to  set  one  Protestant  min- 
ister at  work  in  the  school,  carefully  observing 
the  regulations  of  the  government  in  such  work. 
The  way  was  open  for  us  if  we  could  provide 
the  money  to  pay  the  man.  I  set  the  facts 
before  the  committee  and  they  became  in- 
terested. 

"Will  you  meet  the  whole  club  at  our  regular 
hour  tomorrow  morning  and  tell  us  about  the 
school  ?"  said  the  committee.  I  was  on  time 
and  was  given  the  whole  hour.  I  set  the  con- 
ditions before  the  club.  "What  we  need,"  I 
said,  "is  $500.  I  know  the  man  who  can  do 
the  work."  As  soon  as  I  sat  down  a  motion 
was  made  to  appropriate  $500  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  carried  unanimously.  The  minister  was 
found  and  set  to  work.  He  has  made  friends 
with  the  students,  he  has  preached  the  gospel 
faithfully.  He  has  used  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  rules  of  the  government,  and  those  only. 
He  has  been  careful  not  to  meddle  with  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  Church.  He  has  simply 
attended  to  his  business.  Now  comes  word  that 
105  students  have  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ.  They  have  been  visited  by  the  ministers 
of  churches  in  the  city  near,  where  they  must 
unite  if  at  all,  and  about  110  have  united  with 
the  different  churches  as  they  chose.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  help  given  by  that  men's 
club,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


Chicago's  Vast  Home  Mission  Field 

Because  so  vast  a  population  lives  in  so  small 
a  territory  it  is  difiicult  to  realize  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  numbers  the  home  mission 
field  in  Chicago  Presbytery  is  larger  that  the 
following  states  and  territories  combined : 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Alaska. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Church  Extension  Board  of  Chicago  Presbytery 
summarizes  the  splendid  work  of  the  past  year  : 

"This  presbytery  has  expended  on  home  mis- 
sions and  church  erection  work  the  past  year 
$500,000.  Nearly  $260,000  has  been  raised  by 
the  churches  for  their  own  building  operations ; 
$56,000  has  been  given  for  church  extension 
work,  an  excess  of  $8,000  over  last  year. 
Olivet  Institute  has  received  $40,000  ;  the  Chris- 
tian Industrial  League  has  an  income  of  $25,- 
000,  and  $12,000  has  been  received  for  current 
expenses  and  building  fund  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian Training  School ;  $5,000  represents  busi- 
ness done  in  management  of  Presbyterian  of- 
fices and  assembly  hall,  making  a  grand  total  of 
about  $400,000.  Were  it  possible  to  add  to  the 
above  the  amounts  expended  by  Presbyterian 
churches  and  individuals  in  the  support  of  other 
missions,  together  with  the  sum  spent  by  the 
Woman's  Presbyterian  Society  for  Home  Mis- 
sions in  local  work,  doubtless  it  would  show 
that  the  Presbyterian  contributions  to  church 
extension  in  the  city  of  Chicago  exceed  half 
a  million." 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Board  now  comprises  thirty-seven  cen- 
ters. At  these  centers  twenty-nine  ministers 
and  thirty-four  lay  workers  are  employed.  At 
nine  points  the  work  is  largely  of  an  institu- 
tional character.  At  ten  missions  the  services 
are  in  part  in  foreign  languages.  In  the  thirty- 
six  mission  Sunday  schools,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  4,627,  a  total  of  849  have  been 
received  into  church  membership,  306  by  letter. 
In  the  rescue  mission  there  have  been  400  pro- 
fessed conversions. 


Gifts  amounting  to  $150,000  have  just  been 
announced  by  Coe  College.  The  mark  set  is 
$500,000,  all  of  which  is  to  be  for  endowment-. 
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Religious  Forces  in  lodian 
Education 

(Continued  from  page  761) 

this  became  known.  Large  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  tribes  affected  petitioned  against 
this  diversion  of  tribal  funds.  The  usual  legal 
precautions,  such  as  the  holding  of  a  properly 
announced  tribal  assembly,  had  in  no  case  been 
obsen'ed.  Many  church  and  missionary  or- 
ganizations entered  protests.  Bishop  Hare  was 
especially  indignant  at  what  he  considered  a 
breach  of  trust.  The  press  passed  some  caustic 
criticism.  On  Feb.  3,  1905,  President  Roose- 
velt directed  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to 
continue  making  contracts  out  of  tribal  funds. 
Later  (December,  1905)  he  concluded  that  the 
use  of  treaty  funds  for  such  purpose  was  doubt- 
ful, and  accordingly  he  directed  that  after 
the  close  of  the  current  year  no  such  use  of 
treaty  funds  should  be  made  until  Congress 
authorized  or  the  courts  determined.  The 
Pesident  in  both  communications  asked  that 
care  always  be  taken  "to  see  that  any  petition 
by  the  Indians  is  genuine,  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  any  given  school  represents 
only  the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the 
Indians  making  the  petition  are  entitled,"  the 
very  thing  which  had  not  been  done  in  the  con- 
tracts for  the  preceding  year. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  was  opened  for  con- 
gressional deliberation  and  a  statute  was  en- 
acted invalidating  the  pernicious  ruling  men- 
tioned by  allowing  to  children  enrolled  in 
sectarian  schools  exactly  the  same  rations  as 
if  they  were  at  home.  The  opponents  of  the 
restriction  of  sectarian  privilege,  however, 
sought  to  have  a  $200,000  sectarian  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  two  years  ensuing.  Naturally 
this  would  go  only  to  the  one  or  two  churches 
willing  to  take  it.  In  the  interim  Senator 
Bard  of  California  was  approached  by  one  E.  L. 
Scharf  of  Washington,  who  represented  him- 
self to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Scharf  fur- 
nished the  senator  with  a  list  of  twenty  close 
congressional  districts,  together  with  the 
Catholic  vote  of  each,  and  suggested  that  the 
proposed  grant  would  insure  those  districts  to 
go  Republican  at  the  next  election.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  denied  Mr.  Scharf's  connection  with 
the  Catholic  Church  in  any  official  capacity, 
but  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  missions  for  1903-4  has  the 
following  paragraph  at  its  close : 

"The  bureau  is  indebted  to  Professor  E.  L. 
Scharf  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  very  valuable 
services  which  he  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Indian  schools." 

Division  of  Tribal  Funds  for  Schools 

Commissioner  Leupp  was  endeavoring  in  the 
meantime  to  do  as  the  President  desired.  He 
took  from  the  total  fund  available  for  a 
tribe  the  cost  of  supporting  the  government 
schools  and  divided  the  remainder  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  tribe.  This  gave  the  share  nor- 
mally due  each  person.  This  pro  rata  amount 
was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  petitioners 
for  a  sectarian  school,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
which  could  be  so  applied.  If  the  request  of 
the  school  for  a  contract  exceeded  this  amount, 
the  number  of  pupils  contracted  for  was  re- 
duced; if  not,  the  contract  was  made  and  the 
remainder  due  the  petitioners  was  divided 
equally  among  them.  Mr.  Leupp  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils  asked  for  by  the  contract  seekers.  In 
such  cases  certain  of  the  petitioners  paid  their 
shares  to  the  sectarian  school  for  the  benefit 
of  their  neighbors'  children,  but  were  excluded 
themselves.  This  was  not  so  very  objectionable, 
since  their  money  was  expended  in  the  cause 
which  they  wished  to  see  advanced. 

President  Roosevelt  for  an  unknown  reason 
asked  Mr.  Leupp  to  change  this  method.  First 
the  total  due  the  tribe  was  prorated.  Then, 
as  before,  the  total  due  petitioners  for  a  sec- 
tarian school  was  found,  and  the  desired  con- 
tract made  if  possible,  dividing  the  remainder 
among  the  petitioners.  If  this  proved  im- 
possible, such  contract  was  drawn  as  the  total 
would  permit  by  reducing  the  number  of  pupils. 
This  left  the  government  schools  to  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  nonpetitioners.  This  was  a 
serious  mistake,  for  if  the  Indians  were  to  be 
consulted  at  all  as  free  agents,  they  should  have 
been  held  strictly  to  our  recognized  standards 
of  universal  taxation  for  public  schools.  More- 
over, recurring  to  the  objection  to  Mr.  Leupp's 
plan,  if  certain  petitioners  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  contract  school,  they  must 


either  let  their  children  run  at  large  or  send 
them  to  the  government  school  at  the  expense 
of  their  nonpetitioning  neighbors. 

A  case  was  then  brought  by  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  in  the  name  of  certain  Rosebud 
Sioux  to  secure  a  decision  in  respect  to  the 
legal  phase  of  the  controversy.  In  due  season 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ruled  that  treaty  and  trust  funds  were 
not  affected  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  affirmed 
the  decree  of  the  lower  court.  Unfortunately 
the  question  is  still  open.  The  situation  has 
not  been  materially  altered,  legally  or  other- 
wise, since  1905.  Several  Catholic  schools  still 
receive  tribal  money.  The  ultimate  settlement, 
however,  cannot  be  far  off.  The  probable  solu- 
tion, because  it  is  the  easiest,  is  the  breakup 
of  tribal  funds  into  individual  moneys  and 
the  payment  of  this  money  directly  to  the  in- 
dividual. This  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  introducing  the  Indians  everywhere  to  the 
responsibilities  and  status  of  citizenship.  The 
government  is  now  amply  able  to  care  for  all 
children  with  existing  or  potential  equipment. 

The  foregoing  account  has  not  been  thus  de- 
tailed to  arouse  sectarian  feeling  against  any 
denomination.  Rates  in  contracts  past  and 
present  are  such  as  to  leave  a  considerable  bur- 
den on  the  contracting  school.  From  $io8  to 
$125  per  annum  is  not  a  lavish  sum  with 
which  to  maintain  a  child,  to  say  nothing  of 
providing  tuition.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
deserved  more  than  any  other  if  its  own  invest- 
ment in  the  work  is  competent  evidence.  It 
is  today  caring  for  nearly  three  times  as  many 
Indian  children  in  strictly  mission  schools  as 
all  other  denominations  together.  The  real 
purpose  here  has  been  to  show  the  futility  of 
any  union  of  church  and  state  in  this  country. 
Germany  has  hitched  the  two  institutions  to- 
gether and  driven  them  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  history  of  Indian  education  shows 
that  sort  of  thing  to  be  wholly  impracticable 
with  us.  Such  a  policy,  even  in  Germany,  or 
wherever  tried,  means  that  one  sect,  while 
tolerant  of  the  others,  retains  a  paramount  in- 
fluence. This  the  American  people  will  not 
permit.  No  plan  can  be  devised  which  will 
attach  religion  as  such  to  our  schools  and 
still  satisfy  a  majority.  This  certainly  should 
determine  our  policy  with  other  backward  races. 
The  trouble  became  chronic  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  because  of  the  trend  of  historical 
development.  Vested  interests,  religious  or 
commercial,  never  yield  without  a  struggle. 


Peace  Bureau  in  Chinese  College 

The  Canton  Christian  College  has  taken  an- 
other step  that  will  enhance  the  great  confi- 
dence with  which  the  institution  is  now  re- 
garded in  South  China.  The  college  has  just 
organized,  under  the  direction  of  the  dean. 
Professor  W.  H.  Chung,  a  peace  bureau,  which 
will  labor  through  specially  trained  students  to 
start  ideals  of  peace  and  international  comity 
throughout  the  new  Oriental  republic.  Two 
well  prepared  men  are  to  be  appointed  as  pro- 
fessors in  the  university,  with  special  relation 
to  this  work.  The  first  will  occupy  a  chair  of 
history  and  journalism,  aiming  to  touch  through 
it  both  past  and  current  history  as  free  as 
possible  from  national  and  personal  bias.  The 
second  will  occupy  a  chair  of  economics  and 
international  commerce.  The  dean  and  these 
two  professors  will  also  join  in  editing  a  new 
magazine  printed  in  the  Chinese  language,  to  be 
known  as  The  Journal  of  International  Peace. 
Through  both  mediums — instruction  in  the  in- 
stitution and  the  circulation  of  the  magazine — 
it  is  hoped  to  ground  the  citizens  of  South 
China  particularly  in  the  noblest  ideals  of 
worldwide  fraternity,  enabling  them  to  under- 
stand the  people  of  Occidental  nations,  as  well 
as  to  appreciate  their  own  place  in  the  inter- 
national scheme  of  things. 

As  Professor  Chamberlain  has  remarked,  the 
scholar  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  scale  in 
China,  and  the  soldier  at  the  bottom.  Nothing 
ij  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion all  over  the  world  than  that  China  should 
be  held  to  this  estimate  of  the  relative  values 
of  life.  This  plan  devised  by  Professor  Chung 
is  believed  to  be  a  direct  and  practical  method 
of  achieving  that  very  purpose.  Only  $200,000 
will  be  needed  to  endow  the  work,  and  that 
sum  will  be  sought  partly  in  China  and  partly 
in  the  United  States.  Out  of  this  fund  there 
will  be  appropriated  money  to  put  up  a  dig- 
nified building  and  also  a  subsidy  of  $2,000  to 
circulate  The  Journal  of  International  Peace. 


Second  Week  at  Louisville 
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bate  was  written  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Sneed  of 
Pittsburg.  This  approved  the  new  catechism 
unqualifiedly  and  ordered  it  printed,  but  con- 
tinued the  committee  to  receive  and  consider 
popular  criticisms  which  may  be  filed  with  it 
and  to  report  to  next  year's  Assembly  any 
revisions  that  may  by  any  argument  be  com- 
mended to  the  committee's  judgment. 

Large  Receipts  for  the  Colleges 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was  taken  up 
with  two  reports — that  on  colleges  and  that  on 
temperance.  The  College  Board  had  its  best 
year's  receipts  to  report — $190,000 — coming  di- 
rect from  church  collections.  The  total  of  sub- 
scriptions secured  within  the  year  by  Presby- 
terian college  officials  for  their  schools  ran 
near  to  $1,200,000.  In  this  list  the  leaders  are 
Dubuque  Theological  Seminary  $100,000,  Huron 
$250,000,  New  York  University  $120,000, 
Wooster  $280,000.  The  temperance  report 
stressed  the  violation  of  the  anti-liquor  law  in 
army  canteens  and  vehemently  condemned  it. 

Wednesday 

Morning— Greeting  from  Federation  of  Re- 
formed Churches  presented  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Black. 

Dr.  Stewart,  ex-moderator  of  Australian  As- 
sembly, introduced. 

Report  on  home  missions  read  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Steffens  of  Dubuque.  Addresses  by  Dr.  C. 
L.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner. 

Dr.  Sylvester  W.  Beach  made  plea  for  work 
of  Dr.  Shurtleff  for  American  students  in 
Latin  quarter,  Paris. 

Afternoon — Report  on  Sabbath  school  work 
submitted  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Matthews  of  North 
Dakota.  Committee  authorized  to  investi- 
gate the  graded  lessons  as  put  forth  by  Board 
of  Publication.   

Home  Mission  Money  Vastly  Increased 

The  varied  interests  of  home  missions  were 
passed  in  businesslike  review  in  the  report 
on  that  theme  presented  by  Chairman  Steffens. 
The  board  had  an  astonishingly  fine  increase 
over  191 1  to  record — a  gain  of  $300,000,  bring- 
ing its  total  receipts  up  to  $1,500,000.  This 
is  $600,000  more  than  the  average  rwn  of  an- 
nual receipts  even  five  years  ago.  Taking  into 
account  the  home  mission  funds  of  self-support- 
ing synods,  the  denomination  invested  in  this 
line  of  work  last  year  $2,300,000.  And  even  this 
figure  does  not  include  what  local  congrega- 
tions spent  on  mission  branches  of  their  own. 
Touching  administrative  questions  the  report 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  intimate  cooperation  of  all  church 
forces  on  the  national  spiritual  problems  of  the 
hour — especially  cooperation  between  the  Home 
Board  and  the  self-supporting  synods.  To  this 
end  indorsement  was  heartily  extended  to  the 
advisory  council's  plan  for  three  groups  of 
self-supporting  synods — East,  Middle  West  and 
West — empowered  to  work  together  on  the 
problems  of  their  particular  sections  and  tied 
up  with  the  Home  Board  through  interchange  of 
corresponding  delegates.  This  scheme  does  not 
become  operative,  however,  until  the  synods 
interested  have  accepted  it.  An  effort  was  made 
on  the  floor  to  postpone  the  plan  in  order  to 
get  some  unsatisfactoi^  details  adjusted,  but 
the  Assembly  went  ahead  and  approved  it  never- 
theless, holding  that  the  synods  themselves  can 
adjust  details  when  their  representatives  shall 
meet  in  their  district  councils. 

Superb  Secretarial  Eloquence  Evoked 

The  secretarial  address  following  was  an 
oration  unsurpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
Presbyterian  Assembly  platform.  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Thompson  is  always  thrilling,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  veritably  outdid  himself,  and  the 
Assembly  at  the  close  paid  him  in  its  pro- 
longed applause  an  almost  unexampled  ovation. 
Rapidly  surveying  results  of  the  year  Dr. 
Thompson  noted  the  gratifying  fact  that  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  in  spite  of  adverse 
crops  and  business  conditions  through  most  of 
the  West,  forty-five  mission  churches  came  to 
self-support.  The  major  portions  of  his  ad- 
dress were  devoted,  however,  to  immigration, 
country  life  and  social  service.  Under  the  lat- 
ter head  the  secretary's  statement  of  the  thou- 
sands thronging  Labor  temple  in  New  York 
was  roundly  applauded  as  he  added  with  em- 
phasis, "And  they  hear  the  gospel,  too."  Even 
warmer    approbation    was    evidenced    as  Dr. 
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Thompson  told  how  the  two  honor  men  of  the 
present  year's  graduating  class  in  Union  Semi- 
nary refused  the  seminary's  offered  scholar- 
ships for  university  study  in  Europe  and  took 
instead  the  board's  fellowships  under  which 
they  are  bound  to  visit  the  poor  peasantry  of 
Europe  in  their  native  hovels  and  return  to 
work  three  years  at  least  in  immigrant 
churches  in  America.  "Thus,"  cried  the  elo- 
quent doctor,  "they  have  esteemed  the  reproach 
of  Slav  and  Hun  greater  riches  than  the  in- 
tellectual glory  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 
He  illustrated  the  same  spirit  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  an  earlier  Union  graduate — Rev.  Nor- 
man Thomas — who  left  the  Brick  church  to 
preach  to  East  side  immigrants  in  New  York 
City. 

Some  of  Dr.  Thompson's  epigrams  were 
brilliant  as  cut  diamonds,  as  for  instance  : 

"When  God  would  give  man  his  first  fair 
chance  in  the  world,  he  put  him  in  a  garden  ; 
when  Cain  would  invite  retribution  for  his  sin, 
he  built  a  city." 

"We  have  orthodoxy  enough  to  save  our  im- 
mortal souls ;  but  not  orthodoxy  enough  to 
save  our  mortal  society." 

"Woe  to  that  civilization  whose  invention 
outgrows  the  capacities  of  the  inventor !" 

In  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  emphasis 
of  a  standing  vote  was  given  to  the  section  on 
the  resolutions  which  called  on  President  Taft 
to  revive  the  Valentine  order  forbidding  reli- 
gious garb  in  Indian  schools. 

Fear  of  Diverting  Funds  to  Europe 

When  Dr.  Beach  of  Princeton  sought  the 
Assembly's  aid  for  American  churches  on 
European  soil,  he  was  heard  sympathetically 
until  it  appeared  that  he  wished  $400  home 
mission  money  appropriated  for  the  church  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  Germany.  Western 
commissioners  objected  on  the  ground  that  a 
precedent  was  being  created  which  might  draw 
off  to  Europe  funds  needed  in  America.  The 
debate  was  brought  to  a  head  by  a  motion  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  Home  Board's  judg- 
ment without  instructions. 

Unanimous  Report  on  Graded  Lessons 

The  Assembly  was  at  no  other  time  in  its 
sessions  on  quite  such  tenterhooks  of  appre- 
hension as  at  the  opening  of  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  the  question  of  graded  lessons  came 
up.  The  subject  was  incorporated  in  the  re- 
port on  publication  and  Sabbath  school  work, 
of  which  "the  other"  Dr.  Matthews — not  the 
moderator  but  the  Grand  Forks  pastor — was 
chairman.  It  was  understood  on  the  floor  that 
there  would  be  majority  and  minority  reports 
on  the  issue  which  had  been  raised  by  Dr.  D. 
S.  McCaslin  of  St.  Paul  in  his  recent  attack 
on  the  Board  of  Publication.  But  Dr.  Matthews 
soon  reduced  the  expectation  of  trouble  by  stat- 
ing that  there  was  no  minority  report.  After 
hearing  Dr.  McCaslin  and  respondents  on  the 
other  side  the  committee  was  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  principle  of  grading  Sun- 
day school  lessons  has  been  completely  vindi- 
cated by  tests  of  the  method  in  actual  Sunday 
school  practice,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
graded  lesson  system  would  be  a  calamity. 
Thus  far  the  whole  committee  traveled  together. 
And  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-two  com- 
mittee members  went  farther — having  examined 
the  graded  lessons  now  put  forth  by  the  Board 
of  Publication,  under  Dr.  McCaslin's  allega- 
tions, they  found  therein  no  departure  from  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  Presbyterianism. 

How  the  Unanimity  Was  Achieved 

This  opinion  of  the  majority  was  frankly 
stated.  But  had  the  matter  been  allowed 
to  rest  there  a  minority  report  would  have 
been  certain.  The  compromise  which  made  a 
vmanimous  committee  possible  was  a  concession 
which  the  majority  deemed  needless — the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  authorized 
to  inquire  into  the  material  presented  in  the 
graded  lessons  and  determine  whether  any 
portion  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  Presbyterian 
standards.  As  this  recommendation  was 
formulated  in  the  report,  power  to  withdraw 
any  lessons  found  contradictory  to  the  standards 
was  intrusted  to  this  special  committee  and 
the  Board  of  Publication  jointly.  But  Dr. 
Sneed  of  Pittsburg  moved  that  the  decision  on 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  any  lesson  should 
rest  with  the  committee  alone.  There  was 
sharp  debate  on  this,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
board's  own  representatives  acquiesced  the 
amendment  finally  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  the  board's 
secretary,  defended  the  orthodoxy  and  loyalty 


of  the  Publication  Board  and  showed  how  ab- 
surd it  was  to  charge  doctrinal  laxness  on  this 
agency  of  the  church  while  its  editorial  com- 
mittee continues  as  for  years  past  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  William  Brenton 
Greene  of  Princeton  Seminary.  The  final  adop- 
tion of  Dr.  Matthews's  report  with  only  a  few 
scattering  "noes"  ended  all  present  peril  of 
conflict  over  what  had  seemed  to  threaten  dis- 
agreeable complications. 

The  serious  illness  of  the  beloved  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Board  of  Publication's 
periodicals,  having  been  alluded  to,  the  As- 
sembly stood  solemnly  while  Dr.  Brownson  of 
Philadelphia  offered  a  tender  prayer.  A  reso- 
lution of  sympathy  was  adopted. 

Indorsement  for  the  American  Tract  Society 
followed  an  address  by  Rev.  Frank  Foster, 
field  secretary. 

Thursday 

Morning — Three  new  synods  created — the  Ger- 
man Synod  of  the  West,  including  Waukon, 
George  and  Galena  Presbyteries ;  Arizona 
Synod,  set  off  from  the  Synod  of  New  Mex- 
ico according  to  state  boundaries,  and  New 
England  Synod,  comprising  Boston  Presby- 
tery and  part  of  Westchester  Presbytery, 
redistributed  in  new  Presbyteries  of  Boston, 
Newburyport,  Providence  and  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Bohemian  Presbytery  created  in  Texas.  Union 
approved  of  Bellefontaine  and  Marion  Pres- 
byteries in  Ohio  and  Fort  Worth  and  Denton 
Presbyteries  in  Texas. 

Foreign  mission  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Frar>k 
W.  Russell  of  St.  Louis.  Addresses  by 
Secretary  Stanley  White  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  Rev.  R.  P.  Gorbold  of  Japan,  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Chalfant  of  China  and  Dr.  Horace 
Underwood  of  Korea. 

Afternoon — Indorsement  given  to  the  proposal 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  church  to  establish 
a  memorial  to  its  founder,  George  Whitefield, 
the  famous  coworker  of  the  Wesleys. 

New  members  of  the  consolidated  Board  of 
Relief  appointed  as  follows :  W.  J.  Darby, 
Rudolph  H.  Schick,  I.  Layton  Register, 
Thompson  McClintock,  Marcus  A.  Brownson, 
George  F.  Greene,  A.  Charles  Barclay,  Henry 

B.  McCormick,  John  R.  Davies,  Robert 
Hunter,  H.  S.  P.  Nichols,  H.  G.  Goodrich. 

New  members  Assembly's  executive  commission 
elected  as  follows :  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews 
of  Seattle,  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  Washington,  Dr. 
William  Foulkes  of  Kansas  City  (vice  his 
son,  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  resigned), 
Charles  T.  Thompson,   Minneapolis ;  Logan 

C.  Murray,  Louisville ;  Isaac  H.  Orr,  St. 
Louis. 

Annual  report  on  church  erection  offered  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings  of  Philadelphia.  Sec- 
retary's address  by  Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillan. 

Radical  revision  of  church  erection  rules  ef- 
fected without  debate,  ending  long  contro- 
versy.   

Germans  and  New  Englanders  Get  Synods 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  polity,  to 
which  the  chairman.  Dr.  James  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure,  and  his  colleagues  had  devoted  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  labor,  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  three  new  synods,  though  the  committee  in- 
tended to  construct  two  only.  The  Germans 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  adjacent  states  have  been 
asking  for  a  synod  for  four  years,  but  until 
now  their  three  presbyteries  have  continued  at- 
tached to  Iowa  Synod.  This  time,  however, 
their  renewed  appeal  brought  them  their  wish 
and  they  were  authorized  to  set  up  an  ec- 
clesiastical household  of  their  own.  New 
England's  request  for  separation  from  New 
York  had  everywhere  been  treated  as  an  un- 
questionable right  from  the  moment  New  York 
Synod  indorsed  the  idea,  and  so  that  proposi- 
tion also  went  through  without  debate,  greatly 
to  the  joy  of  Dr.  Kneeland  of  Boston,  mod- 
erator of  New  York  Synod,  who  reminded  the 
Assembly  that  this  was  really  but  the  rightful 
restoration  of  a  former  Synod  of  New  England 
which  was  organized  in  1775. 

Impatient  Arizona  Would  Not  Be  Put  Off 

The  synod  which  was  established  in  spite  of 
the  committee  on  polity  was  the  Synod  of  Ari- 
zona. The  committee  admitted  that  there 
plainly  ought  to  be  a  separate  synod  of  this  new 
state,  for  the  long  existing  alliance  with  New 
Mexico  has  put  synod  meetings  necessarily  at 
such  remote  distances  from  the  extremes  of 
synodical  territory  that  a  really  representative 
session  of  the  body  has  been  unknown  from  the 


time  of  its  creation.  When  the  meeting  is  in 
New  Mexico  Arizonians  cannot  attend,  and 
when  it  is  in  Arizona  New  Mexicans  do  not 
get  to  it.  But  the  trouble  is  that  under  the 
church  law  a  synod  must  have  three  presby- 
teries, and  Dr.  McClure  and  his  colleagues  did 
not  think  Arizona,  which  has  only  two  now, 
could  furnish  material  for  a  third.  Therefore 
their  report  recommended  Arizona  to  wait  an- 
other year  and  see  if  it  could  not  then  offer 
more  substantial  fabric  for  a  new  presbytery 
than  is  available  at  present.  But  Dr.  John 
R.  Gass  and  other  commissioners  from  the 
states  affected  pleaded  so  strongly  for  im- 
mediate action  that  the  sympathetic  Assembly 
waived  the  doubt  of  satisfying  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  gave  the  men  from  the  great  South- 
west what  they  were  asking  for^ — -the  eccle- 
siastical divorce  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  an  independent  establishment  for  each. 

Foreign  Missions  Above  Txvo  Million  Line 

The  foreign  mission  report  presented  im- 
pressively to  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Russell  was 
a  thrilling  exhibit  of  magnificent  achievement 
in  the  successes  of  the  Foreign  Board  during 
the  past  year.  In  May,  191 1,  it  was  thought 
a  most  noteworthy  accomplishment  for  the 
board  finally  to  reach  the  total  of  $1,500,000  in 
its  scale  of  annual  transactions.  But  if  that 
was  a  great  record,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
record  for  1912,  when  the  sum  of  the  year's 
receipts  has  passed  by  nearly  $50,000  beyond 
the  line  of  $2,000,000?  Of  this  $1,850,000 
came  from  "living  sources."  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  recognized  that  such  a  great  increase 
is  chiefly  to  be  credited  to  the  women  of  the 
church,  who  gave  in  the  last  year  $217,000 
more  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The  excess  of 
income  above  expenditures  was  sufficient  to 
clear  tip  a  lingering  deficit  from  former  years 
and  to  permit  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  the  educational  endowment  fund  of  the 
board.  The  spiritual  results  of  the  year  on  the 
field  have  been  as  brilliant  as  the  financial  out- 
come at  home — an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  communicants  in  native  churches 
in  contrast  with  an  increase  of  but  a  small  frac- 
tion over  I  per  cent  in  the  membership  of 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States. 

World  Emergency  and  World  Responsibility 

The  address  of  Secretary  White  proved  him, 
if  lacking  a  little  (though  only  a  little)  of  the 
famous  oratorical  power  of  his  colleagues,  yet 
their  full  compeer  in  breadth  of  outlook  and 
grasp  of  the  essential  missionary  task.  His 
text  was  his  own  striking  phrase :  "We  are 
facing  a  world  emergency  which  can  only  be 
met  by  assuming  a  world  .responsibility."  In 
our  own  day  "the  ancient  East  has  become  the 
adolescent  East,"  with  its  young  Egypt,  young 
Turk,  young  Persia  and  young  China  parties 
bent  on  progress  everywhere.  These  conditions 
are  tremendous  challenges,  and  Dr.  White  em- 
phasized especially  the  vast  importance  of  the 
proposition  now  undertaken  for  sending  100 
new  Presbyterian  missionaries  to  China  in  three 
years  to  come.  The  executive  commission  of 
the  Assembly  has  included  in  its  budget  plan 
the  raising  of  the  special  fund  which  is  to  make 
possible  this  reenforcement,  and  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  Foreign  Board  to  find  the  hundred 
men.  This  is  the  Presbyterian  share  of  the 
recruiting  for  China  which  the  foreign  boards 
of  the  different  denominations  determined  on 
last  winter  when  they  met  in  New  York  to 
consider  the  critical  opportunity  which  the 
Chinese  revolution  has  created  in  the  ancient 
land  of  Cathay. 

Striking  Stories  from  Mission  Experience 

The  foreign  missionaries  who  spoke  to  this 
report  each  had  some  singularly  pungent  con- 
tribution to  make.  Mr.  Gorbold  told  an  un- 
published story  of  the  battle  of  the  Japan  sea 
related  to  him  by  a  Japanese  naval  officer. 
.\fter  the  first  Russian  warship  had  sunk  under 
Jfipanese  fire  sailors  aboard  a  Japanese  vessel 
began  shooting  with  rifles  at  surviving  Russians 
struggling  in  the  water.  Aboard  anotber  vessel 
of  Japan's  fleet  a  Christian  sailor  saw  with  in- 
dignant horror  this  atrocious  assault  on  de- 
fenseless and  dying  men,  and  he  instantly 
sprang  overboard  among  ihe  perishing  Rus- 
sians. Of  course  this  compelled  the  stoppage 
of  Japanese  shooting,  and  the  captain  to  whose 
command  the  heroic  Christian  belonged  ordered 
boats  away  instantly  to  rescue  his  daring  sub- 
ordinate. The  Christian  was  found  in  the 
water  with  his  hands  clutched  in  the  clothing  of 
two  Russians,  and  when  he  was  pulled  out  it 
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was  necessary  to  pull  up  the  Russians  with  him, 
and  so  two  lives  of  the  enemy  were  saved  with 
his  own.  The  gallant  deed  is  said  to  have 
heightened  vastly  the  estimate  of  Christianity 
in  the  navy. 

Dr.  Chalfant  told  how  President  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  in  Peking  recently  consented  to  receive  a 
Christian  deputation  representing  federated 
Protestant  missions,  and  three  humble  native 
pastors  were  sent  to  call  on  him.  Yuan  wel- 
comed them  at  his  palace  with  totally  unex- 
pected honor,  according  them  formal  marks 
of  distinction  usually  reserved  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors, particularly  a  salute  by  the  guard 
at  the  gate.  And  in  the  interview  with  them 
the  Chinese  president  begged  his  visitors  to 
convey  to  Chinese  Christians  his  personal  as- 
surance that  he  believed  the  religion  a  beneficial 
religion  for  men,  and  he  was  therefore  de- 
termined that  its  principles  should  be  embod- 
ied in  China's  new  national  constitution. 

Dr.  Underwood  said  that  in  his  judgment  the 
church  ought  not  to  think  of  allowing  itself 
a  period  of  three  years  for  the  dispatch  of  a 
hundred  new  workers  to  China ;  if  the  church 
were  really  devoted  to  its  duty  it  should  be  easy 
to  recruit  the  hundred  within  one  year. 

Church  Erection  Dispute  Settled  in  Peace 

For  a  third  time  in  the  progress  of  Assembly 
an  expectation  of  acrimonious  debate  on  the 
floor  was  disappointed.  The  uprising  in  the 
West  and  South  demanding  more  generous  ap- 
propriations of  church  erection  money  in  those 
districts  had  brought  down  on  Assembly  a 
flood  of  overtures  from  presbyteries  which 
felt  the  Church  Erection  Board's  policies  inade- 
quate, and  it  was  understood  that  Secretary 
Duncan  McMillan  would  respond  somewhat 
warmly  to  these  criticisms  and  demand  for 
more  liberal  treatment.  But  the  executive  com- 
mission prosecuted  through  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Assembly  a  most  tireless  effort  to  bring 
together  the  board  and  the  objecting  presby- 
teries, and  before  the  hour  of  discussion  had 
arrived  a  settlement  agreeable  to  everybody  had 
been  perfected.  The  compromise  was  indeed 
less  a  compromise  than  a  surrender  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  but  nobody 
wished  to  make  that  fact  offensively  apparent, 
and  no  "face"  was  lost  by  anybody.  The  ques- 
tion involved,  however,  in  this  especial  issue 
sc  overshadowed  the  routine  annual  report  of 
the  church  erection  committee  that  neither  Dr. 
Jennings,  the  committee's  chairman,  nor  Dr. 
McMillan,  the  board's  secretary,  got  very  flat- 
tering attention  from  the  commissioners,  al- 
though they  were  reporting,  just  as  had  been 
reported  for  all  the  other  boards,  "the  best  year 
yet."  Dr.  Jennings  stated  that  the  committee 
had  seen  the  adjustment  worked  out  by  the 
executive  commission  and  approved  it,  and  with 
this  statement  for  introduction  former  Mod- 
erator Carson  presented  the  commission's  ac- 
tion as  agreed  to  by  the  board. 


—which,  it  was  explained,  included  southwestern 
men  too. 

This  most  radical  overhauling  ever  given  to 
any  Presbyterian  benevolent  board  on  As- 
sembly floor  all  went  through  as  the  commis- 
sion recommended  absolutely  without  a  word  of 
objection.  Such  changes  of  rules  required  a 
two-thirds  consent  all  the  way  through,  and  so 
the  votes  were  taken  all  the  way  through.  The 
affirmative  in  each  case  was  nearer  nine-tenths 
than  two-thirds. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  correspondence  introduced  several  speak- 
ers to  bring  greeting  from  affiliated  organiza- 
tions :  Dr.  William  McKibbin,  representing  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance ;  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Mac- 
Cauley,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches ;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Kolb,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil ; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Vanderbilt,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Mexico ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Korea,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Wolf, 
Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Synodical  Anti-Saloon  Trustees  Unconstitutional 

The  reversal  of  Indiana  Synod's  action  in 
naming  Anti-Saloon  League  trustees  was 
doubtless  somewhat  against  the  personal  taste 
of  the  members  of  the  Assembly's  judicial  com- 
mission, but  the  law  of  the  church  was  regarded 
as  plain,  and  the  commission  followed  the  law 
loyally.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
guarded  by  a  careful  statement  that  it  must  not 
be  construed  to  hinder  the  Assembly  or  any 
other  court  of  the  church  from  indorsing  the 
league  and  supporting  it.  But  since  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  forbids  organic  connection  be- 
tween the  church  and  nonecclesiastical  organi- 
zations, there  must  be  no  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  a  body  not  ec- 
clesiastical. Indiana  Synod  merely  nominated 
its  representatives  and  let  the  league  elect 
them,  but  the  commission  did  not  regard  this 
method  as  changing  the  character  of  the  con- 
nection between  league  and  synod  and  so  con- 
demned it  on  the  precedent  of  the  case  of 
South  Dakota  Synod  four  years  ago,  in  which 
case  the  synod  had  elected  trustees  direct. 

A  new  class  for  Assembly's  judicial  commis- 
sion was  elected  as  follows:  W.  F.  Irwin, 
Louisville ;  Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey,  Winona  Lake ; 
Rev.  D.  H.  ■fohnston,  Toledo;  J.  B.  Welsh, 
Kansas  City ;  C.  D.  Lennox,  Paris,  Texas. 

Women  in  Ministry  "Inexpedient" 

The  acceptance  of  women  as  candidates  for 
the  ministry  was  voted  "inexpedient." 

A  long  series  of  overtures  was  sent  to  pres- 
byteries— as  suggested  by  Seattle  Presbytery — 
providing  for  Presbyterian  element  in  union 
evangelical  congregations  to  retain  presbyterial 
connections. 

Ex-Governor  Robert  B.  Glenn  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  speaker  for  the  evening  tem- 
perance meeting.  He  was  introduced  to  As- 
sembly as  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  elder. 


Deep-Reaching  Changes  in  Board  Rules 

In  the  commission's  outline  there  came  first 
a  general  resolution  providing  that  the  Board 
•of  Church  Erection  should  hereafter  be  re- 
leased from  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  rules 
limiting  its  loans  and  grants  to  $5,000  and 
$1,000  respectively,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
-should  have  liberty  to  exceed  those  limits  as 
much  as  might  seem  desirable.  Even  more 
-important  than  this  enlargement,  however,  was 
the  quite  epoch-making  section  which  abolished 
the  immemorial  and  never  violated  regulation 
■of  the  past  requiring  that  church  erection  money 
should  always  be  granted  for  building  after 
lots  had  been  purchased.  By  this  action 
churches  are  allowed  to  get  help  from  the  board 
for  buying  sites — an  innovation  demanded 
vehemently  by  many  western  presbyteries.  Yet 
there  remained  for  the  insurgent  presbyteries 
a  still  greater  victory  when  there  came  out  of 
the  grinding  executive  mill  the  proposition  that 
■out  of  the  principal  of  the  Kennedy  fund  there 
shall  be  set  aside  $500,000  for  immediate  grants 
and  loans  where  need  of  enlarged  building  is 
urgent.  This  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  fund 
Kansas  City  was  advocating,  but  the  principle 
■of  the  Kansas  City  proposition  was  abso- 
lutely conceded.  Moreover,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  might  in- 
vest portions  of  its  permanent  trust  funds  in 
church  property  where  the  mortgage  security 
is  sufficient.  Finally  the  executive  commission, 
having  dug  up  from  an  old  charter  the  provision 
that  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  might  have 
members  "from  the  West,"  recommended  that 
■six  members  should  be  added,  all  western  men 


Friday 

Morning — Congratulations  sent  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  China  on  the  establishment  of  their 
new   government   insuring   religious  liberty. 

Pages  of  the  Assembly  introduced  from  the 
platform  by  the  moderator,  who  offered  a 
touching  prayer  for  them. 

Startling  cable  news  announced  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  Aus- 
tralia. Prayer  offered  for  his  recovery  and  a 
cable  message  of  sympathy  ordered. 

Permanent  commission  on  vacancy  and  supply 
created  with  prospective  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  Members  chosen  as  follows :  Dr. 
George  N.  Luccock,  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone 
and  Henry  P.  Powell  of  Chicago;  Dr.  John 
E.  Bushnell  of  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Paul  B. 
Jenkins  of  Milwaukee,  Dr.  S.  S.  Palmer  of 
Columbus,  Dr.  W.  L.  McEwen  of  Pittsburg, 
E.  A.  K.  Hackett  of  Fort  Wayne,  R.  S.  Sin- 
clair of  Cedar  Rapids,  B.  F.  Edwards  of  St. 
Louis,  W.  R.  Farrand  of  Detroit  and  A.  A. 
Loetscher  of  Dubuque. 

Principle  of  international  arbitration  indorsed. 

Lay  Sunday  school  missionaries  recommended 
to  the  new  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  for 
pensions  on  same  basis  as  ordained  ministers. 

Six  "western"  members  added  to  Board  of 
Church  Erection  :  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd,  Port- 
land;  Dr.  Frank  Smith,  Dallas;  Dr.  Robert 
B.  McBride,  Leavenworth  ;  E.  C.  Stringer,  St. 
Paul;  W.  M.  Cosby,  Birmingham;  H.  P. 
Crowell,  Chicago. 

Brotherhood  report  read  by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Smith 
of  Dallas.  Addresses  by  Charles  S.  Holt,  na- 
tional brotherhood  president,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
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Ham  Foulkes.  Advisory  committee  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  national  council. 

Overtures  condemning  intercollegiate  football 
referred  to  annual  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
college  presidents  in  May,  191 3. 

Ovexiure  of  Minneapolis  Presbytery  alleging 
the  introduction  into  the  ministry  of  men 
disbelieving  the  standards  of  the  church  an- 
swered by  the  statement  that  licensing  is 
wholly  a  matter  for  local  presbyteries.  If 
a  presbytery  licenses  a  man  not  in  accord 
with  the  standards  it  commits  perjury,  but 
Assembly  can  remedy  any  such  condition  only 
on  appeal  of  specific  cases  from  lower  courts. 

Order  passed  forbidding  presbyteries  and 
church  sessions  to  use  loose-leaf  books  or 
books  in  perishable  binding  for  records — 
a  suggestion  from  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  in  the  interest  of  perserving  materials 
of  church  history. 

Report  on  theological  seminaries  read  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Brownson  of  Philadelphia.  Addresses 
by  President  Hemphill  of  Louisville  Seminary 
and  Dr.  John  F.  Carson. 

Mission  of  John  Little  for  colored  people  in 
Louisville  commended  to  Board  of  Freed- 
men  for  support. 

Afternoon — Committee  on  graded  lessons  ap- 
pointed as  follows :  Dr.  Charles  Little,  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Inglis,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Taylor,  Rev.  T.  N.  Weaver,  Dr.  Mar- 
cus A.  Brownson ;  George  W.  Bailey,  John 
Wanamaker,  Lewis  H.  Severance,  John  H. 
Finley,  John  W.  Foster. 

Committee  on  Presbyterian  brotherhood  ap- 
pointed :  Dr.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Work,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Dr.  Aquilla 
Webb,  Dr.  J.  W.  McDonald,  William  H. 
Scott  and  Robert  P.  Hargitt. 

Former  Moderator  Carson  reimbursed  for 
$i>3S0  personal  expense  incurred  on  mod- 
eratorial  tours  during  his  term  of  office.  Ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  for  expenses  of  Mod- 
erator Matthews. 

Protests  against  narrative  blanks  referred  to 
committee  on  religious  life  and  work. 

Reading  of  necrology,  passage  of  resolutions  of 
thanks  and  other  accustomed  routine  leading 
up  to  adjournment. 

Alarming  News  of  Dr.  Chapman's  Illness 

Tidings  of  the  possibly  fatal  illness  of  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  far-off  Australia  came 
to  the  Assembly  at  a  dramatic  moment,  for  Dr. 
Carson  as  chairman  of  the  bills  and  overtures 
committee  was  just  then  preparing  to  read 
a  resolution  congratulating  the  famous  Pres- 
byterian evangelist  on  the  success  of  his  Aus- 
tralian campaign  and  approving  his  appointment 
as  leader  of  worldwide  evangelism  for  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  But  as  these  congratula- 
tions were  about  to  be  adopted  in  faith  of  a 
long  career  of  future  usefulness  for  the  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  there  came  the  stunning 
shock  of  fear  that  his  last  sermon  had  been 
preached.  The  Assembly  was  deeply  sobered 
by  the  unhappy  news,  and  the  prayer  that  Dr. 
Chapman  might,  in  spite  of  desperate  prospects, 
be  restored  to  health  and  activity  again,  was 
a  fervent  petition  from  all  hearts.  It  was 
learned  that  Dr.  Chapman's  ailment  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally severe  recurrence  of  angina  pectoris, 
the  painful  affliction  from  which  he  has  suf- 
fered at  intervals  in  years  past. 

Vacancy  and  Supply  Bureau  Provided  For 

Another  monumental  action  of  this  Assembly 
brought  to  a  head  finally  a  measure  of  church 
administration  long  mooted  and  much  argued 
for — the  creation  of  a  vacancy  and  supply  bu- 
reau to  bring  together  ministers  desiring  charges 
and  churches  desiring  pastors.  The  plan  pro- 
poses the  employment  of  a  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  the  bureau,  which  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  permanent  committee  of 
twelve  members.  Headquarters  will  likely  be 
in  Chicago.  The  only  debate  over  the  plan  as 
submitted  by  the  religious  life  committee  was 
on  the  point  whether  the  correspondence  of  the 
bureau  should  be  kept  confidential.  On  the 
argument  that  unprincipled  men  might  thus 
be  tempted  to  make  unfounded  attacks  on 
ministers,  through  secret  letters,  the  "con- 
fidential" clause  was  stricken  out. 

Brotherhood  Backed  Up  by  Advisory  Committee 

The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  bringing  forth  the  most  eloquent  and 
stirring  report  of  the  whole  Assembly — written 
and  read  by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Smith.  There  was  a 
ring  of  spirited  incentive  to  action  sounding 


through  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  made  effective 
use  of  the  examples  of  brotherhood  activity 
in  Dr.  Stone's  church  in  Chicago  and  Dr. 
Carson's  church  in  Brooklyn  and  Dr.  Merrill's 
church  in  Manhattan,  as  well  as  in  the  presby- 
terial  brotherhood  of  New  York.  President 
Holt  and  Dr.  Foulkes  both  emphasized  the 
brotherhood's  obligation  to  put  more  zest  into 
ordinary  church  activities.  The  proposal  for 
a  special  committee  to  advise  with  the  national 
council  of  the  brotherhood  in  plans  to  extend 
men's  work  into  a  greater  number  of  churches 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  test  of  Assembly 
interest  in  the  brotherhood.  It  was  readily 
approved. 

Sunday  School  Men  Ask  Relief  Benefits 

The  determination  to  obtain  for  retired  Sun- 
day school  missionaries — who  are  nearly  al- 
ways laymen — the  same  benefits  from  church 
relief  funds  that  retired  ministers  enjoy  en- 
countered chilling  difficulties,  for  Dr.  Hayden's 
ministerial  relief  committee  twice  reported  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  old  rule  which  has 
always  confined  the  benefits  of  the  relief  funds 
of  the  church  to  ordained  men  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  bills  and  overtures  came  on  Friday 
with  still  another  resolution  to  the  same  effect, 
but  the  persistent  friends  of  the  Sunday  school 
missionaries  led  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Mathes  of  New 
Mexico  countered  with  a  proposition  to  send 
down  to  the  presbyteries  an  overture  on  the 
subject.  When  this  appeared  likely  to  pass 
a  compromise  was  effected  which  referred  the 
question  to  the  newly  organized  Board  of  Re- 
lief. There  were  no  express  instructions  given 
to  the  board,  but  the  amendment  of  rules  to 
give  the  Sunday  school  missionaries  a  chance 
for  needed  relief  may,  from  the  evident  temper 
of  the  Assembly,  be  inferred. 

Dr.  Brownson  in  the  theological  seminary 
report  recommended  confirmation  of  all  faculty 
appointments  and  changes  in  the  seminaries 
during  the  last  year.  A  plan  for  the  permanent 
consolidation  of  Lane  and  Lebanon  Seminaries, 
which  have  been  working  in  alliance  at  Cin- 
cinnati for  two  years  past,  was  approved.  A 
special  indorsement  was  voted  for  Louisville 
Seminary  in  its  endeavor  to  add  $100,000  to 
its  present  endowment.  Dr.  Carson  in  his  re- 
marks paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Dr.  C.  M. 
Steffens,  president  of  the  Dubuque  Seminary, 
for  his  work  in  behalf  of  immigrants. 

Secretary  Wilson  Unacceptable  Nominee 

Antagonism  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
James  Wilson  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
the  brewers'  congress  showed  itself  in  a  novel 
way  when  the  secretary's  name  was  found 
on  the  list  of  delegates  appointed  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Aberdeen,  July,  1913. 
Sharp  objection  from  the  floor  resulted  in  re- 
turning the  report  to  the  committee,  which 
deemed  it  discreet  to  substitute  for  the  secre- 
tary the  name  of  Hon.  John  W.  Foster. 

When  the  necrology  of  the  year  was  read 
there  was  a  pause  over  the  name  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  B.  Devins,  editor  of  The  New  York 
Observer,  and  a  quite  impromptu  memorial 
service  ensued.  Tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
faithful  and  great-hearted  editor  and  philan- 
thropist were  spoken  with  deep  feeling  by 
Stated  Clerk  Roberts,  ex-Moderator  Carson  and 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes  of  The  Continent.  Mes- 
sages of  condolence  were  ordered  sent  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Devins  and  also  to  the  family  of 
Professor  Knox  of  Union  Seminary,  who  died 
lately  in  Korea. 

Sitting  One  Day  Shorter  than  Usual 

An  unusually  harmonious  and  businesslike 
progress  of  the  Assembly's  deliberations,  fa- 
cilitated by  the  excellent  presiding  abilities  of 
Moderator  Matthews,  brought  the  Assembly  to 
its  close  one  day  earlier  than  is  usual.  The 
Friday  afternoon  session  was  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  the  formalities  leading  up  to  the 
Assembly's  final  adjournment.  The  felicitations 
exchanged  in  the  closing  hour,  however,  though 
strictly  following  precedent,  need  not  be  thought 
to  have  partaken  in  any  degree  of  perfunctory 
politeness.  The  absolute  absence  of  acrimony 
through  the  Assembly's  whole  sitting  prepared 
everybody  for  the  sincerest  interchange  of  good 
wishes  in  the  end.  And  the  Assembly's  ac- 
knowledgments of  Louisville's  hospitality  were 
enhanced  by  common  opinion  that  the  welcome 
accorded  the  commissioners  throughout  the  city 
was  a  mai^el  of  generous  courtesy.  And  cer- 
tainly no  church  ever  provided  for  any  As- 
sembly more  handsomely  and  adequately  than 
Warren  Memorial  church  under  leadership  of 


its  pastor.  Dr.  Webb,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  sister  churches  and  brother  pastors — espe- 
cially Fourth  Avenue  and  Dr.  Irwin. 


The  Missionary  Meetings 

Detailed  reports  of  all  "popular  meetings" 
at  Assembly  are  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a 
report  covering  principally  legislative  details, 
but  it  is  not  invidious  to  allude  to  the  mis- 
sionary meetings  as  the  most  popular. 

At  the  home  mission  meeting  Tuesday  night 
the  first  speaker  was  Miss  Julia  Eraser,  secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  Board.  Miss  Eraser  is  an 
easy  speaker,  familiar  with  the  whole  home 
mission  situation,  and  so  full  of  interest  in  her 
subject  that  she  does  not  pause  for  an  in- 
stant. Her  allusion  to  the  noble  woman  who 
was  so  long  president  of  the  Women's  Board, 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  was  most  happy.  The 
Women's  Board  has  raised  in  the  past  year 
$630,000,  of  which  sum  $511,000  was  used  di- 
rectly for  school  work. 

The  address  of  Dr.  John  P.  Hale  of  Indiana, 
chairman  of  the  synodical  home  mission  com- 
mittee, was  mainly  occupied  with  a  description 
of  the  inauguration  and  accomplishments  of  the 
"Indiana  plan,"  which  not  only  made  the  synod 
independent  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
but  in  the  first  year  of  its  trial  paid  its  own 
home  mission  expenses  and  its  surplus  of  $3,000 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Home  Board. 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  James  H.  Condit 
from  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  His  address  was  a 
series  of  stories  of  his  own  experience  that 
gave  a  hint  of  the  diverse  sort  of  people  who 
are  scattered  over  that  great  territory.  Mr. 
Condit  left  the  impression  that  he  is  a  worth- 
while man. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  was  the  last  speaker. 
The  Assembly  is  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  better  it  knows  him  the 
better  it  likes  him.  Dr.  Wilson  knows  about 
the  country  and  knows  how  to  make  people 
sympathize  with  him  and  believe  in  his  work. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  great  Assembly 
church  greeted  the  missionaries  from  foreign 
fields  the  next  evening  when  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  began  its  celebration  of  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Africa  was  the  first 
field  from  which  a  report  was  brought.  The 
speaker.  Rev.  W.  M.  Dager,  went  to  his  field  in 
1899.  Primitive  conditions  faced  the  mission- 
aries. The  natives  had  never  seen  a  white  face 
before.  From  the  very  first  there  was  response 
to  the  story  of  the  cross.  Mr.  Dager's  story 
was  thrilling. 

The  second  speaker  was  Rev.  Hugh  Taylor,  a 
missionary  in  Laos.  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
was  so  full  of  his  story  and  had  so  short  a  time 
to  tell  it  he  could  hardly  talk.  He  told  of 
thousands  of  people  listening  as  if  for  their 
life  to  a  speaker  telling  of  Jesus. 

Third  came  Rev.  John  E.  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  China. 
Dr.  Williams  spoke  as  a  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher. His  address  was  logical  and  analytic  as 
to  recent  movements  in  China.  His  conception 
of  China's  coming  power  seemed  that  of  a 
prophet.  The  story  of  China's  struggles  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  opium  matter  seems  in- 
credible. The  greatest  reform  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  was  that  which  has  almost  de- 
stroyed the  opium  traffic.  The  speaker's  tribute 
to  Dr.  Sun  was  most  eloquent. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Underwood  from  Korea  was 
the  last  speaker.  Impassioned,  rapid,  resistless, 
his  message  came  like  the  sweeping  of  a 
swollen  river.  No  wonder  Koreans  flock  to 
Jesus.    Dr.  Underwood's  spirit  is  contagious. 


Wooster's  New  Severance  Gymnasium 

May  17  was  notable  at  Wooster  University 
for  a  splendid  addition  to  the  equipment  of  this 
institution  which  has  made  such  striking  ad- 
vances during  recent  years.  On  that  day  took 
place  the  ceremonies  recognizing  the  completion 
of  the  new  gymnasium  costing  over  $100,000, 
presented  by  L.  H.  Severance. 

When  the  university  was  raising  its  $600,000 
fund,  completed  Dec.  31,  191  o,  Mr.  Severance 
subscribed  $150,000,  one-third  of  which  was  to 
go  to  general  endowment  and  the  remainder 
for  a  gymnasium.  The  $100,000,  however,  was 
exceeded  in  the  development  of  the  plans,  as 
approved  by  him,  and  he  furnished  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary. 

The  building  is  a  model  structure  of  its  kind, 
and  will  serve  a  great  need  of  the  large  body 
of  students  who  are  preparing  at  Wooster  for 
lives  of  Christian  usefulness. 
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Germanto^vn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Celebration— Sunday 
School  Union's  Yearly  Record  —  Quakers 
Condemn  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Sunday  School  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  May  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  H.  Babcock,  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  First  church  of  Buffalo. 

Germantown  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
last  week  celebrated  its  forty-first  anniversary 
and  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  serv- 
ice of  President  Bayard  Henry.  A  banquet  was 
one  of  the  events.  Mr.  Henry  was  highly  com- 
plimented by  speakers  and  he  in  turn  compli- 
mented the  membership  on  the  good  that  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  organization. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Brownson 
at  Assembly  Tenth  church  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Doctors  Samuel  T.  Lowrie  and  N.  H.  G. 
Fife  and  Rev.  B.  N.  Chamberlain. 

Sigismund  Laka  of  First  Magyar  church  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  the  late  meeting  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  and  also  Howard  J.  Bell  of 
Mutchmore  Memorial  church,  and  W.  T.  Cald- 
well. The  latter  will  become  the  assistant  of 
Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton  of  Hope  church. 

Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull  of  First  church,  Scran- 
ton,  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Chambers-Wylie 
church  May  19.  Mr.  Bull  came  to  Scranton 
from  the  Southern  Church  five  years  ago  and 
recently  declined,  at  the  written  request  of  300 
citizens  of  Scranton,  a  unanimous  call  to 
First  church  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Among  those,  other  than  commissioners,  who 
attended  Assembly  from  Philadelphia  were  Doc- 
tors J.  R.  Davies,  J.  B.  Laird,  John  Calhoun, 
Alexander  Henry,  W.  W.  H^berton,  W.  P. 
Fulton,  W.  P.  White  and  Robert  Hunter. 

May  19  closed  the  first  pastoral  year  of  Rev. 
W.  B.  Greenway  over  Gaston  church.  Twenty- 
five  members  were  received,  making  125  during 
the  year. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  recently 
held  its  eighty-eighth  annual  meeting  in  this 
city.  During  the  year  227  missionaries  were 
appointed;  1,723  union  Sunday  schools  were 
organized  and  forty-four  erected  their  own 
houses  of  worship.  Fourteen  denominations 
cooperated  in  this  work. 

Samuel  B.  Garrigues,  long  an  active  Presby- 
terian elder  and  supporter  of  charitable  as- 
sociations, died  recently  after  a  short  illness 
at  his  home  in  Collingwood,  N.  J. 

Director  Porter  of  the  department  of  public 
safety  of  the  city  and  an  elder  in  Westside 
church  of  Germantown  recently  addressed  the 
convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  "How 
the  church  can  help  the  police  department." 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows  of  Chicago  presided 
at  the  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  which  has  just  closed  its  sessions 
in  this  city.  The  advisability  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  body  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mission of  six  to  report  three  years  hence.  The 
subject  of  the  union  of  the  denominations  was 
given  earnest  consideration  and  strongly 
favored. 

Hollond  Memorial  church.  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier  pastor,  received  eight  members  at  the 
May  communion,  and  St.  Paul,  J.  Beveridge 
Lee,  D.  D.,  pastor,  twenty. 

David  M.  Skilling,  D.  D.,  of  Webster  Grove, 
Mo.,  supplied  Market  Square  church  pulpit, 
Germantown,  May  19.  Rev.  Herbert  Hezlep 
recently  resigned  this  charge.  The  church  dates 
its  organization  back  to  1732.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  a  German  Reformed  church  and  its 
early  records  are  in  German. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  believing  it  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  military  development.  After  eighty-five 
years  of  silence  between  the  Hicksite  and 
Orthodox  branches  a  friendly  letter  was  framed 
and  directed  to  be  sent  by  the  former  to  the 
latter.  W.  P.  White. 


Pacific  Coast  Theological  Conference 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pacific  coast  the- 
ological conference,  an  interdenominational 
body,  will  be  held  in  or  near  Seattle  July  30 — 
Aug.  2.  A  committee  on  arrangements  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Seattle  Ministers'  Fed- 
eration to  cooperate  with  the  general  executive 
committee  in  perfecting  plans  for  the  meeting. 
Arthur  N.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  is  chairman. 
Alexander  R.  MacEwen,  D.  D.,  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  Scotland,  professor  of  church  his- 


tory in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  Graham 
Taylor  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  will 
be  the  principal  speakers,  together  with  Pacific 
coast  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  international 
line. 

The  first  session  of  this  conference  was  held 
in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  in  1911.  It  was  marked 
with  such  success  and  the  attendance  was  so 
good  that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  confer- 
ence a  permanent  institution.  Edward  Lincoln 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Seattle  is  president  and  Mur- 
dock  McLeod,  D.  D.,  of  Tacoma  secretary. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Installation  of  Two  Pastors— Dr.  J.  Ross  Steven- 
son to  Be  at  Mission  Mass  Meeting— 1,500 
in  Sabbath  School  Parade. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing in  First  church  May  20,  when  Rev.  J.  W. 
McLeod  was  received  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  over  Central  church,  Canons- 
burg,  May  21.  Rev.  G.  G.  Kerr  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  M.  L.  McPhail  will  be  installed 
over  First  church,  North  side,  June  11.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Jones  will  preach  the  sermon.  Licentiate 
J.  W.  Claudy  after  examination  was  ordained. 
Mr.  Claudy  will  be  an  assistant  in  First  church. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  a  mis- 
sionary exposition  for  Pittsburg  will  be  held 
in  First  church  Tuesday  evening,  June  11.  Dr. 
J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  Brown  Memorial  church, 
Baltimore,  and  Harry  Wake  Hicks  of  New 
York  will  speak.  Dr.  Stevenson  will  also  ad- 
dress a  body  of  Christian  laymen  at  noon  of 
the  same  day. 

Dr.  James  A.  Kelso,  president  of  Western 
Seminary,  has  sailed  with  his  wife  for  an  ex- 
tended European  trip.  Dr.  Kelso  expects  to 
spend  part  of  his  time  in  study  in  Germany. 

Evangelists  Davis  and  Mills  have  completed 
a  campaign  in  Braddock  and  have  commenced 
another  in  Jeanette.  Large  crowds  are  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  of  Allegheny 
county  sold  453  Bibles,  188  Testaments  and  355 
portions  of  the  Bible  during  April.  It  granted 
to  institutions  and  mission  Sunday  schools  100 
Bibles,  thirty-seven  Testaments  and  seventy- 
five  portions  of  the  Bible ;  the  number  of  visits 
made  is  794;  families  found  without  Bibles  490. 

A  meeting  was  •  held  in  Carnegie  library. 
North  side.  May  20  to  organize  "The  Guardians 
of  Liberty"  dn  Pittsburg.  The  building  was 
crowded.  Addresses  were  made  by  General 
Miles  and  others,  and  the  organization  was 
started  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

The  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburg  was  cele- 
brated May  6  in  the  Duquesne  hotel.  Dr. 
John  Hoffman  presided.  Charles  F.  Weller,  the 
retiring  secretary,  reported  that  during  the  last 
four  years  30,314  cases  have  been  handled  and 
registered.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  unite 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  for  the 
Poor  and  all  charitable  organizations  of  the 
city  into  one  body. 

The  Sabbath  schools  in  the  Herron  hill  dis- 
trict joined  in  a  parade  May  22,  in  which 
about  1,500  were  in  line.  The  spectacle  made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  community.  A 
convention  was  held  in  Herron  Avenue  church 
and  addresses  were  made  by  J.  E.  Garvin, 
D.  D. ;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Boord,  Rev.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Miss  Cora  Dickey,  secretary  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Sabbath  School  Asso- 
ciation. On  Sunday  afternoon.  May  26,  a 
similar  convention  was  held  in  the  Arlington 
Heights  district.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Recent  preachers  to  The  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  have  been  Rev. 
David  Garrett  Smith  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
May  12,  and  W.  J.  Dempster,  D.  D.,  of  Lima, 
Ohio,  May  19.  President  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.  D.,  of  the  college  preached  for  these  pastors 
on  the  dates  mentioned. 


A  Senior's 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Speech 


"I  don't  know  how  some  of  the 
rest  of  you  girls  feel  about  it,  but  in 
my  time  in  Albany  College  there' s 
one  thing  I  haven't  been  able  to 
get  away  from.  I  never  got  it  in 
high  school;  I  don't  believe  they 
get  it  in  some  universities. 

No  one  ever  asked  me  to  go  into 
Christian  work,  but  one  member 
of  the  faculty  suggested  that  I 
wanted  to  do  big  things  in  medi- 
cine and  that  there  were  more  big 
things  to  be  done  on  the  mission 
field  than  at  home.  That  idea 
stuck. 

The  thing  I've  learned  is  that  I 
haven't  the  right  to  throw  my  life 
away  but  that  it's  up  to  me  to  see 
that  the  biggest  possible  returns 
come  from  it. " 


Hasn't  she  learned  the  thing 
worth  while? 

Would  you  like  to  he!p  the  college 
to  facilities  to  reach  more  boys 
and  girls.? 


Address 

H.  M.  CROOKS,  President 

ALBANY  COLLEGE 
Albany,  Oregon 


™fVs  proof- 


SILOS  OF  GLAZED  TILE 

-J.TvSVSi  STEEL  REINFORCEMENT! 

SHIPPED  DIPECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 


$25,000 

8%  Preferred  Stock 

After  twenty-five  years  of  selling  Farm  Mortgages, 
over  my  own  name,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  of  In- 
terest or  principal,  I  have  incorporated  my  boslness 
for  1100,000.  and  offer  for  sale  $25,000  of  the  $30,000  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  redeemable  January  1,  1917,  at  $1.05,  par 
value  $100  per  share.  Certificates  Issued  in  amounts 
to  suit. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Thirty  years  continuous  residence 
 LISBON,  N.  D.  

Stereoptlcons  and  Mov- 
ing;   Picture  Machines, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  Quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanterns  and 
slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebbins,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


STERE5PTICONS 

5  LI  Renting 

CEO. Mr. BONO  »  CO, 

iOT  H  DCAAAOOM  sr. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

With  Mclntoshillustratedaermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  ::  Chicago,  Illinois 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  GDMIVIUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (.patented)  The  only  cups  that  raable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  outfits  on  trlU 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  0/  our  "  Jret 

iriai"  plan.  Communion  servloes  are  duty  free. 

U  PAK  INDIVIDIML  COMIIIIMIOH  CUP  CO.    1 13  TyndaH  Avt.,  TOMRTO,  CAMAOA 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Dr.  Jowett  Denies  Report  of  English  CaU— Va 
cation  Bible  School  to  Be  Held  on  Christ 
Church  Roof. 

Dr.  Jowett  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  denies 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  cable  to  a  New 
York  newspaper  from  London  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  call  to  a  church  in  Liverpool.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Jowett  and  their  little  daughter  will  sail 
June  6  for  England,  and  will  spend  the  summer 
traveling  in  Great  Britain,  returning  by  Oct.  i. 
Eminent  preachers  will  occupy  Fifth  Avenue 
pulpit  during  the  vacation,  and  morning  and 
afternoon  services  will  be  held  every  Sunday. 

"The  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Memorial  Day  sermon  by  Dr.  Howard 
Dufiield,  the  pastor,  in  "old"  First  church. 
Memorial  Sunday  at  Harlem  church  a  G.  A.  R. 
memorial  service  was  held,  with  an  address  by 
Walter  M.  Chandler.  The  same  morning  Chil- 
dren's Day  was  observed  and  Rev.  John  Lyon 
Caughey  preached.  The  evening  worship  was 
preceded  by  an  open  air  service  on  the  church 
porch.  This  is  to  be  a  regular  event  every 
Sunday  evening  during  the  warm  weather. 

Frederick  A.  Booth,  an  elder  in  University 
Place  church,  of  which  Dr.  George  Alexander  is 
pastor,  is  completing  fifty  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  of  Emmanuel 
chapel  in  the  lower  East  side.  The  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  1,225.  Most  all  the  children 
are  of  foreign  birth. 

New  York  Presbytery  is  honored  with  having 
one  of  its  elders,  James  Yereance,  occupy  the 
position  of  vice-moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly. Mr.  Yereance  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  presbytery 
and  a  member  of  Central  church.  He  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  is 
head  of  several  Sabbath  observance  organi- 
zations, including  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.  His 
wife  is  prominent  in  the  National  Woman's 
Sabbath  Alliance. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Leetch  has  resigned  from  the 
pastorate  of  Russell  Sage  Memorial  church,  Far 
Rockaway,  L.  I.,  and  accepted  a  call  to  East 
Evans  Congregational  church,  Derby. 

John  D.  Denton,  the  lay  social  secretary  of 
Labor  temple  since  its  organization,  has  left 
New  York  to  take  up  his  residence  in  another 
state.  The  temple  congregation  passed  resoki- 
tions  thanking  Mr.  Denton  for  his  eflforts. 
Some  4,000  persons  attended  the  various  serv- 
ices at  the  temple  the  second  week  of  May. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  for  fourteen  years 
pastor  of  Broadway  Congregational  tabernacle, 
has  been  granted  an  eight  months'  leave  of 
absence.    He  will  leave  for  Europe  in  June. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  retiring  pastor  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  Reformed  church,  and  his  family 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Greenwood  Lake, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  Carter  will 
assist  in  the  Seabury  Bible  conference. 

The  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  541 
Lexington  avenue,  of  which  Dr.  W.  W.  White 
is  president,  will  for  the  first  time  have  a 
summer  term.  This  will  be  from  July  17  to 
Aug.  14. 

Christ  church,  the  "west  arm"  of  Brick 
church,  will  have  a  daily  vacation  Bible  school 
this  summer  on  the  roof.  What  is  known  as 
"the  large  roof"  will  be  kept  for  the  older 
pupils  and  "the  small  roof"  for  the  younger 
children.  The  youngsters  will  also  have  out- 
ings. 

Dr.  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  investigation  of  mission  stations  around  the 
world  and  made  his  first  address  since  his  home 
coming  in  Broadway  tabernacle. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  held 
a  monthly  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  build- 
ing May  21.  The  topic  was  Alaska  and  the 
speakers  were  Miss  Lydia  A.  Hayes  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Brady. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  of  Montreal,  whose 
election  to  the  chair  of  homiletics  in  Union 
Seminary  was  announced  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  that  institution,  is  expected  to  as- 
sume his  new  work  in  October.  In  his  annual 
report  President  Brown  showed  that  Union 
Seminary  has  never  before  been  so  prosperous. 
There  are  more  students  in  the  institution  than 
ever,  and  five  more  men  were  graduated  at 
the  recent  commencement  than  the  year  before. 
The  prospects  for  next  year  are  for  even  more 
students  than  this.  Forty-one  Columbia  Uni- 
versity students  took  one  or  more  courses  of 
study  at  the  seminary  last  year,  and  a  number 


of  seminary  students  took  courses  at  Columbia. 

The  neighborhood  work  at  Hope  chapel  and 
Hope  house  on  the  lower  East  side  under  the 
direction  of  the  home  mission  committee  of 
New  York  Presbytery  and  the  immigration  de- 
partment of  the  Home  Board  continues  to 
grow.  There  are  thirty-eight  clubs  for  boys 
and  girls  meeting  weekly,  comprising  600  Jewish 
members.  There  are  also  a  number  of  clubs 
composed  of  gentiles.  During  the  past  winter 
many  of  the  clubs  have  held  receptions  and  in- 
teresting open  meetings,  to  which  the  members 
invited  their  parents  and  friends. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Cosmopolitan  Work  in  South  Chicago  —  Dr.  G. 
A.  Johnston  Ross  at  Sunday  Evening  Club- 
Federated  Churches  Study  Social  Evil. 

South  Chicago  church  has  been  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Selden  C.  Adams  one  year.  He 
has  received  twenty-six  new  members,  twenty 
on  confession ;  this  is  the  largest  annual  in- 
crease in  twelve  years.  A  men's  club,  which 
meets  weekly,  has  in  its  membership  Scotch, 
Irish,  Persians,  Poles,  Italians  and  Germans.  It 
was  organized  without  the  aid  of  "refresh- 
ments" and  permits  free  discussion  of  all  sub- 
jects, political,  educational  and  religious.  Its 
object  is  personal  improvement.  About  the 
same  nationalities  are  represented  in  Mr. 
Adams's  Boy  Scout  patrols,  with  an  addition 
of  Jews. 

Nearly  two  score  ministers  and  elders  of 
Chicago  Presbytery  left  the  city  Monday  morn- 
ing for  Starved  Rock,  a  picturesque  and  his- 
toric spot  in  north  central  Illinois,  where  they 
stayed  until  Wednesday,  enjoying  a  "retreat" 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  C.  Covert, 
Dr.  G.  N.  Luccock,  Professor  John  M.  Coulter 
and  others.  The  program  for  the  three  days 
of  fellowship  and  spiritual  communion  included 
tramps  in  the  woods  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  company  who  are  ornithologists, 
camp  fire  talks  by  various  members  of  presby- 
tery and  a  visit  to  a  tuberculosis  camp. 

Du  Page  church,  whose  pastor.  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt,  closed  his  service  May  20,  has  just 
issued  its  annual  report,  showing  a  member- 
ship of  172,  a  net  increase  of  six.  The  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  to  Jan.  i,  so 
that  the  last  reports  cover  only  nine  months. 
Dr.  G.  N.  Ware  occupied  the  pulpit  last  Sab- 
bath. 

A  large  audience  greeted  Rev.  Alexander  Ali- 
son, Jr.,  at  Hyde  Park  church  last  Sabbath  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  sermon  as  pastor. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  professor-elect  of 
Union  Seminary,  was  the  speaker  last  Sunday 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club 
to  be  held  this  season.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  club  will  be  Oct.  6.  During  the  past  year 
the  average  attendance  at  the  Orchestra  hall 
meetings  has  been  in  excess  of  2,700. 

What  was  formerly  First  Congregational 
church  building  was  the  scene  last  Sabbath  of 
an  enthusiastic  gathering  of  Volunteers  of 
America,  the  occasion  being  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  which  has  been  slightly  remodeled, 
as  headquarters  of  the  Volunteers.  General  and 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  were  the  speakers.  They 
explained  that  the  building  had  been  purchased 
largely  "on  faith"  for  $65,00. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting 
in  Assembly  hall  June  3  at  10  a.  m.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  commissioners  to  General  As- 
sembly will  report. 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Emporia  College,  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  June  5. 

The  men's  club  of  First  church.  Oak  Park, 
closed  its  year  May  20  with  a  banquet  attended 
by  ISO.  Sherman  T.  Edwards  was  chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  the 
United  States  Army,  retired,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "Patriotism"  last  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Guardians  of  Liberty.  This  is  a  new 
patriotic  society  in  which  opponents  of  Catholi- 
cism are  largely  represented. 

Important  messages  from  several  prominent 
speakers  were  received  with  marked  enthu- 
siasm at  the  meeting  of  the  federated  churches 
in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  Monday.  The 
social  evil  was  the  general  theme.  Dean  W.  T. 
Sumner,  chairman  of  Chicago's  vice  commis- 
sion, urged  that  the  ministers  adopt  the  custom, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  having  all  applicants 
for  marriage  present  a  certificate  that  they  are 


mentally  and  physically  fit  for  marriage  and 
have  no  communicable  disease.  The  dean  said 
that  such  a  course  should  be  speedily  adopted 
by  the  state,  but  that  the  public  sentiment  must 
first  be  created  by  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  ministers  and  others.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus 
spoke  of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  social 
evil.  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell  told  of  the 
numerous  futile  attempts  that  she  and  others 
had  made  to  secure  Saturday  afternoon  holi- 
days during  July  and  August  for  the  clerks  in 
the  department  stores.  She  named  the  few 
stores  which  now  grant  this  privilege  and  the 
many  which  had  refused  to  do  so.  She  said 
that  only  a  positive  public  sentiment  would 
make  the  managers  change. 

The  Italian  church  in  West  Ohio  street.  Rev. 
Filippo  Grilli  pastor,  received  ten  members  on 
confession  last  Sabbath,  four  of  whom  came 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  con- 
gregation is  deeply  interested  in  the  spread 
of  Protestantism  among  people  of  its  own 
nationality,  and  an  elder,  Gerardo  Notarfran- 
cesco,  has  recently  gone  to  Des  Moines  to  as- 
sist in  building  up  an  Italian  church  in  that  city. 


From  Various  Fields 


Missouri 

Two  St.  Louis  Churches  to  Unite 

The  plan  for  a  union  of  Lee  Avenue  and 
Immanuel  churches,  to  be  known  temporarily 
as  the  Immanuel-Lee  Avenue  church,  was 
approved  by  presbytery  May  13.  Rev.  William 
Smith,  pastor  of  Immanuel,  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Gait,  pastor  of  Lee  Avenue  church,  have  re- 
signed. The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  united 
church  will  be  left  to  presbytery. 

Paul  Gauss,  a  student  at  McCormick  Semi- 
ary,  was  made  a  licentiate  Monday,  May  13. 
He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gauss,  pastor  of  Ca- 
rondelet  church. 

Baden  church  has  called  Rev.  Edward 
Wright.  Mr.  Wright  is  an  Englishman  and 
formerly  served  as  secretary  to  General  Booth 
in  the  Salvation  Army.  He  has  been  stated 
supply  at  Baden  church  for  some  months,  and 
under  his  leadership  the  church  has  been  en- 
abled to  become  a  separate  field. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hueston,  pastor  of  Clifton  Heights 
church,  owing  to  ill  health  has  gone  with  Mrs. 
Plueston  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Rev.  Frank 
H.  Magill,  pastor  of  Oak  Hill  church,  has  been 
appointed  temporary  moderator  of  the  session 
during  the  pastor's  absence. 

King's  Highway  church.  Rev.  Arthur  Lee 
Odell  pastor,  has  procured  more  than  half  of 
the  money  necessary  to  obliterate  its  $30,000 
debt,  and  it  is  expected  the  entire  amount  will 
scon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  A  unique 
dinner  was  given  by  the  Fellowship  Club  of  the 
church  May  17,  when  every  father  attending 
brought  his  son  or  sons,  and  if  he  had  no 
son  he  was  accompanied  by  another's  son.  It 
v.as  known  as  the  "father  and  son"  dinner, 
and  a  special  table  was  reserved  for  the  grand- 
fathers. 

California 

Rev.  J.  W.  Jordon  was  installed  over  Clovis 
church  May  12.  Rev.  Warren  T.  Howe,  Selma, 
preached  the  sermon. 

First  church,  Fresno,  received  thirty-nine 
into  its  membership  recently.  These  came 
largely  from  the  Sunday  school.  This  church 
has  a  $5,000  manse  well  under  way. 

Fresno  county  has  just  had  a  great  tem- 
perance victory- — the  entire  county,  outside  of 
two  incorporated  cities,  Fresno  and  Coalinga, 
went  dry.  Thirty-eight  saloons  and  road- 
houses  will  go  out  of  business  in  ninety  days. 

Washington 

Olympia  Churches  in  Cooperation 

At  the  request  of  the  ministers'  association 
of  Olympia  the  regular  survey  of  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  Seattle  Men  and  Religion 
team  has  been  made.  Nearly  a  month  was 
spent  in  gathering  data  under  a  committee 
composed  of  thirty  men  of  the  seven  churches 
of  the  city.  The  value  to  the  work  was  not  so 
much  in  the  mass  meeting  as  in  the  conference, 
where  the  men  quietly  discussed  the  various 
problems  of  church  and  city.  The  most  im- 
portant immediate  results  are  the  unification 
of  all  the  men's  clubs  and  brotherhoods  in  a 
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federation ;  a  unification  of  the  boys'  work 
along  the  lines  of  scout  work  and  local  church 
clubs ;  a  clearer  view  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  church  for  Bible  study  of  a  constructive 
nature  ;  and  a  program  of  evangelism  in  which 
all  the  churches  will  unite  in  a  simultaneous 
campaign  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  pas- 
tors. Christian  men  have  discovered  that  they 
can  work  together  in  a  common  cause. 


University  church,  Seattle,  Rev.  Norman  B. 
Harrison  pastor,  hopes  to  begin  work  on  its 
new  edifice  shortly.  Twenty-two  members  were 
received  at  the  last  communion,  making  eighty- 
one  in  the  six  months  that  Mr.  Harrison  has 
been  pastor. 

Iowa 

Rev.  D.  W.  Cassat  of  Corning  has  resumed 
the  pastorate,  having  taken  charge  of  Birming- 
ham and  Cedar  churches.  Mr.  Cassat's  new  ad- 
dress is  Birmingham. 

Recently  the  people  of  Marion  heard  a  strong 
message  from  the  former  moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  Dr.  John  F.  Carson.  The  attendance 
was  large,  although  the  weather  was  stormy. 
Rev.  Charles  Franklin  Ensign  is  pastor. 

Williamsburg  church  has  a  graded  Bible 
school  and  a  fine  women's  guild  which  carries 
on  successful  mission  study  and  missionary 
work.  It  has  sixty  enrolled  in  the  missionary 
department.  Both  the  Bible  school  and  the 
Endeavor  have  made  notable  progress  in  mis- 
sion study  and  offerings. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  9  Vinton  church, 
which  was  built  about  thirty-five  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  $74,000,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  was  $20,000  insurance  on  the 
building,  which  leaves  a  total  loss  of  over  $50,- 
000,  including  the  $2,500  organ.  Rev.  P.  M. 
Simms,  the  pastor,  is  leading  the  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building. 

Central  church,  Des  Moines,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  George  P.  Magill,  D.  D.,  has  under- 
taken the  support  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Shoe- 
maker of  Yu  Yac,  China.  This  will  be  the 
parish  abroad  of  Central  church.  This  church, 
with  nearly  1,000  members,  has  three  parishes, 
including  a  local  and  a  home  mission  church  on 
the  East  side,  with  Rev.  H.  A.  Leaty  as  pastor. 

Kansas 

Rev.  S.  I.  Ward,  the  new  pastor  at  Smith 
Center,  has  already  received  fourteen  new 
members.  This  church  had  been  vacant  a 
>ear  and  a  half. 

Thirty  professed  Christ  as  a  result  of  two 
weeks  of  special  meetings  conducted  in  Law- 
rence under  the  auspices  of  Second  church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Beitel  was  the  evangelist. 

Among  strong  features  of  the  work  in  Hum- 
boldt church  which  were  brought  out  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  were :  The  business 
men's  Bible  class  of  fifty  members,  the  use  of 
the  graded  lessons  in  the  school,  an  orchestra 
and  an  increase  in  church  membership  of  7 
per  cent.    Rev.  J.  M.  Todd  is  pastor. 

Florida 

In  view  of  the  present  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  the  leading  churches  in  this  state, 
which  exceeds  previous  years,  the  committee 
on  narrative  has  urged  Florida  Presbytery  to 
appoint  a  pastor-evangelist  to  assist  weak 
churches. 

On  a  recent  Sabbath  Dr.  E.  G.  McLean  of 
Winter  Haven  church  asked  for  an  offering  for 
the  flood  sufferers  of  the  South  and  $86  was 
contributed.  At  a  union  meeting  later  in  the 
day  to  consider  the  situation  $50  more  was 
raised  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  appointed 
to  canvass  the  community,  inviting  every  bread- 
winner to  aid  in  raising  this  amount  to  $1,000. 

Pennsylvania 

Union  evangelistic  services  under  Evangelists 
Hart  and  Magann  are  being  held  in  New  Ken- 
sington in  a  tabernacle  seating  3,000.  The 
meetings  began  May  5  and  have  already  resulted 
in  many  conversions. 

Michigan 

Rev.  J.  A.  Seibert,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  Adrian  church 
May  24. 


Rev.  W.  D.  Cole  has  closed  his  pastorate 
with  Palmyra  church. 

Three  churches  in  Detroit  have  had  unusually 
gratifying  accessions  at  the  last  communion. 
Scovel  Memorial  received  sixty-three ;  twenty- 
seven  on  confession ;  Trumbull  Avenue  church 
received   eighty-one   and    Bethany  eighty-five. 

New  York 

Church  Activity  in  Buffalo 

Lafayette  church  has  had  Dr.  Cornelius 
Woelfkin  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
as  its  supply  for  over  a  year,  but  he  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church. 
New  York  City.  Rev.  H.  H.  Hubbell,  director 
of  religious  education,  has  been  doing  the 
pastoral  work  while  the  church  has  been  with- 
out a  pastor.    This  is  a  promising  parish. 

Lebanon  church  has  been  newly  decorated 
and  a  new  pipe  organ  installed.  Following  the 
removal  of  Lebanon  to  its  new  field  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  East  side,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  new  pastor,  Rev.  George 
Storner,  it  continues  to  grow  steadily. 

Rev.  William  F.  Scoular,  the  former  super- 
intendent of  mission  work  in  Buffalo  Presby- 
tery, has  become  the  colleague  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary church.  The  working  force  is  to  be 
further  increased  by  an  Auburn  student,  who 
will  make  a  study  of  the  east  part  of  the 
Calvary  parish  similar  to  the  study  which 
was  made  of  the  west  part  last  year.  Results 
are  already  justifying  the  expenditure  of  money 
by  the  Presbyterian  Union  on  this  downtown 
parish. 

The  new  Crittenden  church  edifice  will  be 
dedicated  early  in  June. 

Olean  and  Franklinville  churches  are  still 
looking  for  pastors.  Olean  is  rejoicing  in  hav- 
ing in  hand  $50,000  for  its  new  church  edifice. 

The  recent  canvass  and  survey  of  Lancaster 
have  made  graphically  clear  the  absolute  need 
of  some  kind  of  church  union  as  the  only 
possible  hope  for  the  growth  of  some  of  the 
churches. 


Cincinnati  and  Its  Environs 


Evanston  Church's  Tenth  Anniversary— Welsh 
Church  Dedication— Brotherhood  Union 
Holds  Annual  Banquet. 

Evanston  church,  started  as  a  mission  by 
Norwood  church,  has  just  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary.  An  early  morning  praise  sen'ice 
led  by  W.  E.  Kreidler  was  an  unusual  feature. 
Dr.  Ira  Lambert  of  Pleasant  Ridge  and  Rev. 
R.  H.  Dunaway  were  among  the  speakers.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  musical  service,  when 
Dr.  William  McKibben,  president  of  Lane  Semi- 
nary, spoke.  At  the  evening  service  Robert 
Fulton  talked  on  "The  Church's  Progress." 

Welsh  Presbyterians  enjoyed  a  week  of 
jubilee  which  culminated  in  the  dedication  of 
their  new  edifice  on  Walnut  Hills.  Every  dollar 
of  indebtedness  was  lifted  at  the  service.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Williams,  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  J.  C.  Jones  of  Chicago,  Rev.  J.  R.  Johns 
of  Columbus,  Rev.  Edward  Roberts  and  Rev. 
W.  Trevor  Williams  of  Venodocia,  Ohio. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Patterson  will  be  installed  over 
Westwood  church  June  2. 

The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  Union  of  Cin- 
cinnati held  its  annual  dinner  at  First  Walnut 
Hills  church  and  outlined  work  for  the  new 
administration.  Edward  F.  Evans  of  Norwood 
chapter  and  teacher  of  one  of  the  largest  men's 
classes  in  Ohio,  was  elected  president,  W.  E. 
Kreidler  and  Robert  P.  Hargitt  vice-presidents, 
and  M.  L.  Kirkpatrick  treasurer.  Twelve 
chapters  were  represented.  Strenuous  efforts 
will  be  made  to  revive  the  drooping  organiza- 
tions. Most  of  the  suburban  chapters  are  ag- 
gressive. Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  of  Cincinnati 
will  begin  open  air  services  under  the  auspices 
CI  the  young  people's  society  Sunday  evening, 
June  2.  These  services  have  been  held  during 
June,  July  and  August  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the 
spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the  city.  Many  of 
those  who  are  regular  attendants  at  these  serv- 
ices go  nowhere  else  to  church ;  others  have 
been  led  to  attend  church  regularly  through 
coming  first  to  the  open  air  services.  The  meet- 
ings last  forty  minutes,  and  are  followed  by 
the  regular  service  in  the  church  at  7  :45  p.  m. 
The  speaker  at  the  opening  service  will  be  Rev. 
Thomas  Knox  of  Seventh  church. 


Why  I  Believe  in  The  Western 
College  for  Women 

BY  REV.  DAVID  G.  WYLIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I HAVE  HAD  the  pleasant  privilege  of  visit- 
ing Western  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  of 
addressing  the  students,  hearing  the  young 
ladies  speak  and  sing,  being  present  at  a  ban- 
quet and  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  home 
life  there.  My  knowledge  of  the  institution, 
therefore,  has  not  been  received  from  hearsay, 
but  at  first  hand.  In  writing  of  Western  Col- 
lege I  am  speaking  of  the  things  I  have  seen 
and  heard. 

Not  only  so,  but  for  a  number  of  years, 
my  summer  home  was  near  Vassar  College,  and 
this  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  that 
institution  and  of  knowing  something  about  its 
life  and  methods.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Vassar  and  Western.  Then,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  the  students  of  other  colleges 
for  women,  such  as  Elmira  and  Barnard.  I 
am  convinced,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  that  Western  College  is  doing  work 
which  compares  favorably  with  our  best  insti- 
tutions. 

I  believe  in  The  Western  College  :  Because 
the  instruction  is  thorough  and  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  The  president  and  faculty 
are  in  the  first  rank  of  educators.  Dr.  Newman 
has  drawn  his  teaching  faculty  from  the  grad- 
uates of  Mount  Holyoke,  Oberlin,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Michigan,  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  high  grade.  The  instruction  covers 
the  whole  zone  of  ancient  and  modern  thought. 

The  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  atmos- 
phere is  ideal ;  and  no  one,  who  is  at  all  sensi- 
tive about  what  is  going  on  about  him,  is  able 
to  live  at  the  college,  even  for  a  few  days,  with- 
out being  deeply  impressed  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  earnestness  of  teachers  and  students. 
This  being  true,  parents  and  guardians  do  well 
when  they  send  young  women  who  are  under 
their  care  to  Western. 

I  believe  in  Western  College  because  of  its 
aims  and  ideals.  The  school  is  undenomina- 
tional, but  distinctively  religious.  Christ  and 
Christianity  are  put  to  the  forefront  without 
any  apology,  and  this  means  much  in  an  age 
when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  compromise. 
Western  College  deserves  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  of  Christian  people  because  the  banner 
of  the  cross  is  not  only  unfurled  there  but  it  is 
kept  flying  every  day  in  the  year ! 

Because  the  college,  in  addition  to  offering  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, affords  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
best  institutions.  I  mean  that  the  regular 
routine  of  college  work  is  supplemented  by 
addresses,  sermons,  illustrated  lectures,  organ 
recitals  and  art  exhibitions  by  competent  peo- 
ple from  the  outside  world. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  might 
be  easily  assigned,  because  this  college  aims  to 
cultivate  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  whole 
personality,  because  the  institution  develops 
fine,  strong.  Christian  character.  Western  Col- 
lege deserves  the  support  of  the  general  public 
and  should  be  furnished  with  the  new  buildings 
required,  and  with  an  endowment  that  is  ample 
to  meet  its  growing  needs. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Chester  Holcombe 

Rev.  Chester  Holcombe  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  well  known  authority  on  Chinese  matters  and 
at  one  time  acting  minister  to  China,  died  at 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  April  26  at  the  age  of  67.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1861,  and 
ten  years  later  he  became  interpreter  and  sec- 
retary of  the  legation  at  Peking.  For  several 
brief  periods  between  1875  and  1883  he  was 
acting  minister  to  China.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  for  negotiating  new  treaties  with 
China,  and  he  assisted  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Korea. 

Mr.  Holcombe  prepared  in  detail  documents 
for  a  government  loan  of  $100,000,000  in  both 
Chinese  and  English.  He  also  developed  in 
both  languages  detailed  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  about  3,000  miles  of  double  track  rail- 
way, involving  an  expenditure  of  $240,000,000. 


Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  will  observe  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  with  many  special 
features  June  7-13. 
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College  Commeacements 

Dr.  Merrill  Edward  Gates  will  deliver  the 
address  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  Goucher 
College  June  5.  The  commencement,  which 
begins  June  2,  will  be  marked  by  many  class 
and  society  reunions. 

Commencement  exercises  of  Bellevue  College 
will  begin  May  31.  President  Stookey  will 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  the  Chris- 
tian associations  will  be  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander Corkey,  D.  D.,  of  Wayne,  Neb. 

Oswego  College,  one  of  the  Kansas  synodical 
schools  and  one  of  the  few  woman's  colleges  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  closed  the 
most  successful  year  of  its  history.  Since  the 
opening  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Marshall's  administration 
three  years  ago  the  enrollment  has  doubled 
each  year. 

Commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of 
Emporia  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  June  2. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  by  Presi- 
dent H.  C.  Culbertson ;  the  address  to  the 
Christian  associations  by  D.  R.  Kerr,  D.  D. ; 
the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Frank  Gray 
Mason  gymnasium  by  Rev.  A,  E.  Vanorden 
of  Salina,  Kan.,  and  the  commencement  address 
cn  June  5  by  George  L.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  of 
Chicago.    A  class  of  thirty-four  will  graduate. 

Muskingum  College  will  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  June  18  in 
connection  with  the  commencement  exercises. 
A  fund  of  $250,000  is  being  raised  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  seventy-five  years  of  service  the 
college  has  rendered.  In  the  tri-state  oratorial 
contest  held  at  Bethany.  W.  Va.,  recently,  in- 
cluding colleges  from  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio,  the  representative  of  Muskin- 
gum won  the  contest 

Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  closed 
its  forty-seventh  year  May  20.  The  commence- 
ment season  was  one  of  unusual  brilliancy.  The 
production  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
by  the  department  of  expression,  several  mu- 
sical recitals,  the  art  exhibit,  the  commence- 
ment sermon  by  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D.,  of 
Nashville,  and  the  baccalaureate  address  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Tennessee 
were  events  of  interest.  Ward  has  not  only 
grown  in  numbers  but  it  has  made  more  rigid 
class-room  requirements  than  ever  before. 

Westminster  College  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  West,  having  been 
founded  in  1849.  It  has  provided  many  efficient 
Christian  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  several  victories  for 
the  school.  In  the  fall  the  football  team  won 
the  state  intercollegiate  championship,  and  to 
these  laurels  it  has  now  added  a  baseball  cham- 
pionship. In  triangular  debates  with  Missouri 
Valley  and  Central  Colleges  Westminster  won 
both  contests.  A  suit  to  recover  the  campus, 
brought  by  the  heirs  of  the  giver,  was  decided 
recently  in  favor  of  Westminster.  With  the 
prospective  inauguration  of  its  new  president, 
Dr.  Charles  Brasee  Boving,  the  affairs  of  the 
college  are  in  a  hopeful  condition. 


Religious  World 

(Continued  from  page  755) 
Japanese  Tri-Religion  Conferences 

The  conference  of  Shintoists,  Buddhists  and 
Christians  called  in  Tokyo  by  the  Japanese  vice- 
minister  of  home  affairs,  Mr.  Tokonomi,  does 
not  seem  to  have  resulted  as  yet  in  any  very 
specific  suggestions  for  an  ethical  system  which 
can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Japan 
with  satisfaction  to  all  three  of  these  religions, 
but  it  has  already  had  a  material  effect  on 
public  sentiment.  It  has  certainly  crystallized 
distinctly  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
citizens  the  opinion  that  religion  must  neces- 
sarily be  maintained  as  a  conservator  of  na- 
tional well-being.  The  peril  of  education  that 
is  solely  intellectual  and  carries  no  moral  check 
is  the  more  keenly  felt  just  now  because  the 
Socialists,  whose  anti-royal  plots  have  so 
alarmed  Japan,  are  products  of  a  national  school 
system  from  which  ethical  elements  have  been 
practically  eliminated. 

But  an  even  deeper  significance  attaching 
to  the  tripartite  conference  of  religions  is  the 
new  standing  which  has  been  imparted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  public  thought.  When  the  Socialist 
danger  first  exposed  the  weakness  in  nonmoral 
schooling,  the  instinctive  movement  of  Japan- 
ese statesmen  was  toward  a  restoration  of  the 
prestige  of  Shinto,  upon  which  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  some  government  leaders  dreamed 


the  national  life  and  morals  might  be  concen- 
trated as  in  centuries  gone.  It  was  probably  a 
reflection  of  this  policy  in  the  imperial  cabinet 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  espionage  to  which  Christians  in  recent 
years  have  complained  that  they  were  distress- 
ingly subject.  It  appears  that  Buddhists  like- 
wise suffered  more  or  less  of  the  same  sort  of 
difficulty  with  the  police.  At  any  rate,  protests 
against  the  pro-Shinto  policy  arose  from  both 
these  sources,  and  it  was  this  condition  which 
led  Mr.  Tokonomi  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
three  of  these  religions  must  be  invoked  to 
give  a  base  sufficiently  broad  for  ethical  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  which  would  not  be  di- 
visive in  effect.  It  is  said  that  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  opposed  his  proposition  at 
the  first,  but  the  vice-minister  persisted  until 
he  won  permission  to  try  the  experiment. 

The  first  conference  was  attended  by  four 
cabinet  ministers,  fifty-one  Buddhists,  fifteen 
Shintoists  and  seven  Christians — all  natives. 
The  discussions  on  this  occasion  would  not  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
but  they  were  friendly  and  sjrmpathetic.  The 
Christian  representatives  bore  themselves  ad- 
mirably, and  undoubtedly  gained  respect.  The 
meeting  was  at  least  successful  enough  to  en- 
courage a  repetition,  and  further  conferences 
are  expected.  Whatever  else  has  been  achieved, 
it  means  much  to  the  Japanese  public  that 
Christianity  has  been  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  factor  in  a  native  problem  in  which 
no  foreigner  has  had  a  part.  The  difference 
already  visible  in  the  attitude  of  the  masses 
toward  rea)resentatives  of  Christianity  is  said 
to  be  material.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noted 
that  to  this  conference  of  religions  nobody 
thought  of  inviting  any  representative  of  Con- 
fucianism. This  is  regarded  as  a  graphic  token 
that  Confucianism  is  no  longer  thought  of  by 
the  Japanese  as  a  religion  at  all,  and  to  such 
interest  as  it  does  hold  clings  only  by  its  char- 
acter as  a  system  of  ethics. 


Presbyterian  at  M.  E.  Conference 

Fraternal  greetings  in  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  were  presented  to  the  Metho- 
dist Conference  last  week  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Swear- 
ingen  of  St.  Paul.  More  is  made  of  these  greet- 
ing by  the  Conference  than  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Dr.  Swearingen  was  extended  a  most 
hearty  reception. 

After  stating  some  denominational  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  Presbyterian  work  of  the 
past  few  years  he  said :  "The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  here  to  boast  of  its  achievements, 
taking  advantage  of  your  courtesy,  but  rather 
to  bid  you  Godspeed  in  the  great  task  to  which 
you  have  set  your  hands  and,  perchance,  to 
receive  from  you  some  inspiration  to  higher 
loyalty  and  more  devoted  service."  Referring 
to  the  spirit  of  unity  which  characterizes  the 
church  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
he  said :  "It  has  come  unforced  as  though 
God  had  breathed  upon  it.  It  is  holy,  spon- 
taneous. How  stimulating  and  yet  how  hum- 
bling it  is  to  reflect  upon  the  marvelous  means 
by  which  God  has  brought  us  and  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  all  names  to  this  temper 
of  fraternal  cordiality." 

Dr.  Swearingen  closed  his  address  by  grasping 
the  hand  of  Bishop  Warren,  stating  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  church  to  thus  ex- 
tend the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  audience  then  rose  en  masse,  applauded, 
and  tendered  the  speaker  a  Chautauqua  salute. 

J.  T.  Henderson. 
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Treasurer,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Farm  Mortgages 


ON  IOWA  ud  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 

 SAFEST  FORM  ai  INVESTMEMT-Tetted  bj 

tut  cnstomen  lor  40  T*m.  W*  caDact  tai  rtmt  interot 
whererer  iaTt«toi»  dwira.    Write  I»r  t—kfet  mJ  Brt. 


ELLSWORTH  awd  JOHES. 

IOWA   FALLS.  IOWA. 


HOW  TO  AVOID 
UNFORTUNATE  AND 
GET- RICH -QUICK 
INVESTMENTS 

No  matter  where  money  is  loaned  upon  security,  the  same  rela- 
tive basis  and  margin  of  security  is  required  by  discriminatinE  in- 
vestors. The  conscientious  and  experienced  Farm  Loan  Brolcer  en- 
deavors to  reserve  a  margin  from  60  to  70%  as  additional  security 
over  and  above  the  amount  loaned  on  the  land  so  that  even  tboush 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  set  in  the  margin  of  security  is  so 
ereat  that  the  loan  is  STILL  SAFE. 

My  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  making  and  selling  of  Farm 
Loans  secured  by  land  situated  in  South  Dalcota.  Farm  Loans  made 
in  South  Dakota,  especially  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  State,  are 
equaled  perhaps,  but  unexelled  from  a  standpoint  of  safety  and 
promptness  in  payment  of  both  Principal  and  Interest. 

The  loans  offered  for  sale  are  secured  largely  on  farms  occupied 
by  the  owners  as  a  Home.  The  amount  in  each  case  does  not  ex- 
ceed 30  to  40%  of  the  actual  c<uh  value.  The  loans  usually  mature 
in  3.  5  or  10  years  and  will  net  investors  S%  or  6%  depending 
upon  location  of  security,  size  of  loan  and  integrity  of  borrower. 
These  loans  are  not  offered  for  sale  until  security  has  been  person- 
ally inspected  and  approved  by  this  office. 

All  details  in  connection  with  a  Farm  Loan  are  attended  to  by 
this  office  FREE  of  CHARGE.  This  service  includes  collecting  and 
remitting  principal  and  interest:  seeing  that  the  borrower  pays  bis 
taxes;  that  buildings  are  insured  and  title  is  perfect  before  any  loan 
is  closed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  my  business  methods  is  Invited.  Will 
gladly  furnish  references  from  investors  and  a  list  of  clients  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee. 
Freeport  and  elsewhere,  so  that  prospective  investors  nay  investigate 
the  general  character  of  the  loans  offered.  Among  this  list  of  in- 
vestors are  bankers,  lawyers,  some  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies,  private  investors  and  in  fact  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 

A  list  of  loans,  as  well  as  specific  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding each  loan,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

G.  W.  HART,  President 
THE  MERCHANTS  BANK 
Brytmt  South  Dakota 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise ;  C.W.  Meholin ,  vlce-presldsnt 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F.H.Parsons.Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  John  E  Tates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugh, capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO^  Ltd. 
C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


C0l9MAL™s 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adama 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
otir  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2}i  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  NORVH^pyKOT* 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  np/ 
FARM  MORTGAGES  O/^ 

1600  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  aSeot 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.  "W.  OKBAOBIt  CO., 

■HKRMAiir,  te:x. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
Flrgt  !IIortK«iCea  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Besidenoea  and  Bnai- 
neaa  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JBFFBRSON  TRUST  GO. 
McAleater     -  OUaboma 
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Financial  Situation 

The  past  week  has  not  been  marked  by  great 
activity.  The  stock  markets  have  been  dull 
and  while  merchandise  business  has  not  been  on 
the  decline,  the  increase  has  been  moderate. 
Large  eastern  interests  have  given  more  con- 
sideration to  the  political  situation  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  months  and  have,  in  certain 
cases,  manifested  uneasiness.  The  crop  out- 
look continues  fair,  although  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  West  have  made  the  grains 
a  little  late.  The  market  for  conservative  in- 
vestments is  good. 

Present  and  i-ntare  of  Steel  Indnstrr 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  figures  which 
represent  the  magnitude  of  the  iron  and  steel 
business  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
or  five  leading  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  has  been  stated  in  this  column,  the  steel 
business  is  an  index  to  general  conditions  in 
the  country.  It  is  helpful,  therefore,  to  know 
something  of  its  present  strength  and  its  possi- 
bilities. "In  addition  to  the  many  uses  for 
home  consumption,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  also  exporters  of  iron 
and  steel,"  says  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
"In  fact,  considering  the  three  leading  countries 
only  we  have  totals  ranging  from  $250,000,000 
to  $400,000,000  each.  If  to  these  three  coun- 
tries we  add  some  of  the  smaller  countries, 
such  as  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  we  shall  find  that  these  eight 
countries  are  now  exporting  over  a  thousand 
million  dollars'  worth  of  iron  and  steel  every 
year,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of 
all  merchandise  entering  the  international  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  According  to  official  United 
States  government  figures,  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  exporters  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  total  of  $361,000,000.  Ger- 
many is  second  in  exports  of  iron  and  steel, 
with  a  total  of  $339,000,000.  The  United  States 
is  third,  the  1910  figures  being  $201,000,000 
for  iron  and  steel.  Belgium  shows  $65,000,000 
worth  of  iron  and  steel. 

United  States  Third  as  Steel  Exporter 

"Though  the  United  States  thus  ranks  only 
third  as  an  exporter  of  iron  and  steel,  her 
progress  in  that  branch  of  commerce  has  been 
rapid,  the  total  exports  of  that  class  of  articles 
having  increased  from  $103,000,000  in  1901  to 
nearly  or  quite  $250,000,000  in  191 1,  and  of 
agricultural  implements  from  $17,000,000  to 
$35,000,000  during  the  same  period.  In  exports 
of  argicultural  machinery  the  United  States 
leads  all  other  countries. 

"Though  iron  manufacturers  prosper  greatly 
during  periods  of  prosperity,  they  suffer  greatly 
during  periods  of  depression  and  are  most 
severely  hurt  during  panics.  From  a  study  of 
carefully  prepared  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
year  1896-97  was  a  very  poor  year  in  the 
industry.  The  failures  were  also  heavy  in  1893, 
during  the  panic ;  but  the  business  recovered 
sharply  in  1894.  The  year  1895  was  more  or 
less  an  irreguJar  year,  such  as  is  usual  the 
second  or  third  year  after  a  panic.  Most 
manufacturers,  however,  figured  in  1895  that 
the  industry  had  seen  its  worst  troubles  and 
looked  forward  to  a  good  year  in  1896.  Instead 
of  a  good  year  this  was  a  year  of  great  hard- 
ship, when  thousands  of  iron  manufacturers 
went  into  bankruptcy. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  few,  like  Carnegie, 
by  studying  conditions  knew  that  in  1895 
liquidation  was  not  complete  and  made  great 
fortunes.  They  stored  up  quantities  of  cash 
instead  of  iron  during  the  early  nineties;  and 
when  the  final  crash  came  in  1896  they  were 
able  to  purchase  plants,  ore  lands  and  even 
railroads  at  one-tenth  of  their  actual  value. 
Study  of  all  these  failure  statistics  shows  that 
a  man  in  the  iron  industry  must  continually 
look  ahead  and  be  prepared  for  these  great 
changes  in  business  conditions  which  periodi- 
cally sweep  across  our  country." 


Illinoisl>ust& 
SaymgsBank 

La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAQO 

Interest 

At  3  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

At  2  Per  Cent  Per  Annum  on 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BHCADSH 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  bO%  ot  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TODB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFB  and  YOUB  INTBRBST  IB 
PROMPT  and  CHBTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOEK 
Bxchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information^ 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


^  Bxcl 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
=    Efficient  Service 


C0MPAN1 
t.  B.  BISHOP. 
^^^^  Vica-Pni. 
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Thi  American  InYistment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  haye  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgage* 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  le- 
curltles  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  Bngland 
Sayings  Banks.   W.A.I.iTKK  B.  PA.SOH.A.I<]>,  FresldaB*. 


FARM 
LOANS 


YOU   WILL  HAVE 

S'/ifo  to  6%  interest  on  the  day  it  is  due  and  a  return  of  100  cents  on  eOery  dollar 
of  principal  invested  if  you  buy 

FIRST   MORTGAGE   FARM  LOANS 

No  better  assurance  of  the  merit  of  a  security  can  be  given  than  to  say  that  Life  Insurance  Companies  accept  It 
as  collateral  for  their  loans.  The  States  we  loan  In  are  those  most  favored  by  all  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

A.BS.    FOK    1.  I  8  T    C  2 
It  gives  mortgage  loans  as  small  as  $200  and  as  large  as  {7,000,  all  netting  b}4%  to  6%. 
J,  1..  WII^SON  <&  SONS,  T3  Tremont  Street,  Boston.        ISOV.  19  S.  l.a  Salle  Street,  Chlcaaro 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safett,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Invettment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  AOS  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H. 

8ond  for  Booklet  R 


BONFOEY 

UlflONnLLB,  MO, 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Bight  per  cent.  Our  field  li 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  on 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  UNION  MOBTOJieB  CO., 
1«S  We«t  Orand  Ave.,       OIo-vls,  New  Meslea 


*arm  Mortgages 


For  30  years  we  have  furnished  investors 
WesternFarm  Mortgages  without  loss  ef  a 
dollar.  If  interested  in  safe  investments 
send  for  booklet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  ForksJ^D. 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  Cit>;Okla. 
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Notable  Country  Church  Dedicated 

A  month  ago  First  church  of  Dunbar,  Neb., 
dedicated  a  new  and  thoroughly  modern  house 
of  worship,  and  the  event  was  notable  in  the 
life  of  this  country  community.  With  extra 
chairs  the  building  will 
seat  600  to  700  people. 
Dunbar  is  a  village  of 
about  300  population 
and  it  would  seem  that 
a  church  of  this  size 
would  be  entirely  too 
large,  yet  on  special  oc- 
c  a  s  i  o  n  s  chairs  are 
needed. 

The  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1871,  three 
miles  east  of  Dunbar,  in 
the  home  of  R.  F. 
Baker,  who  was  made  an 
elder,  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Amick,  who  preached  for 
the  congregation  for  a  year.  There  were  nine 
charter  members,  two  of  whom — Mrs.  R.  F. 
Baker  and  Miss  Louise  Kruse — are  still  living. 
Services  were  held  in  the  Baker  schoolhouse 
for  many  years,  while  the  membership  greatly 
increased  and  the  church  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  community.  In  the  early  eighties 
the  place  of  v/orship  was  changed  to  Dunbar, 
where  in  1883  the  congregation  dedicated  a 
house  of  worship  which  served  the  community 
for  nearly  a  generation. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon  April  28  and  raised  $6,200  in  thirty- 
eight  minutes  on  a  very  rainy  day,  when  only 
a  fourth  of  the  people  expected  could  get  out. 
Rev.  W.  O.  H.  Perry,  a  former  pastor ;  Rev. 
A.  E.  Perry,  pastor  of  First  church  of  Nebraska 


Rev.  E.  W.  Love 


Nezv  First  Church,  Dunbar,  Neb. 

City,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Grififin  of  the  U.  P.  church 
of  Dunbar  assisted  in  the  services.  The  church 
was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  The  membership  is 
150.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  412  in  all 
departments.  The  attendance  averages  200. 
The  Bible  class  has  enrolled  more  than  100 
members. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  E.  W.  Love,  took 
charge  on  Dec.  30,  1909.  The  church  was 
formerly  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  The  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  following:  Three 
Presbyterian  denominations,  two  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  United  Brethren, 
Quaker,  Church  of  Christ,  Universalist,  Lu- 
theran and  Episcopal.  This  explains  the  re- 
markable work  accomplished  in  so  small  a  town 
and  community.  All  have  united  to  further  the 
cause  of  Christ  rather  than  to  perpetuate  names 
and  creeds. 


Southern  Assembly's  Final 
Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  75S) 

stimulating  interest  by  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating needed  information  in  order  that  this 
mighty  auxiliary  in  our  church's  life  and 
growth  may  become  even  more  fruitful  of  good 
than  in  the  past." 

Greetings  to  and  from  U.  S.  A.  Church 

The  following  message  of  greeting  was  sent 
the  Assembly  U.  S.  A.  in  session  in  Louisville, 
addressed  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  stated  clerk  : 

"Please  convey  to  your  Assembly  the  fra- 
ternal greetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Wel- 
come South.  May  the  things  we  hold  in  com- 
mon, both  past  and  present,  as  well  as  our  com- 
mon Lord,  keep  our  friendship  sweet,  our  faith 
steadfast  and  our  work  invincible." 

In  response  to  this  message  the  following 
was  received  : 

"The  General  Assembly  in  session  in  Louis- 


ville, Ky.,  rejoices  in  your  cordial  salutations 
and  greets  you  as  brethren  beloved.  We  have 
by  unanimous  vote  decided  to  meet  next  May 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  We  accept  your  welcome  to 
come  South.    See  Romans  i  :8-i2." 

Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  recommendation  of 
the  committee  on  narrative  that  Wednesday, 
Oct.  2,  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  and  that  the  whole  church  assemble  in 
their  accustomed  places  of  worship  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day.  This  day  is  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  directed  toward  four  specific 
ends — securing  a  scriptural  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  among  all  people  ;  inspiring  every  Pres- 
byterian home  to  diligently  and  prayerfully 
train  its  members  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  church  ;  attempting  to 
lift  the  social  pleasures  of  the  young  people  by 
discouraging  worldliness  and  by  encouraging 
them  to  give  their  energies  more  and  more  to 
the  work  of  the  church  ;  establishing  some  form 
of  worship  in  every  home  where  possible.  This 
campaign  is  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  March  31,  1913.  Presby- 
teries are  enjoined  to  make  their  own  plans 
for  this  campaign. 

No  Change  as  to  Marriage  and  Divorce 

The  ad  interim  committee  on  marriage  and 
divorce  presented  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report.  The  former  advocated  sending  down  to 
the  presbyteries  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  change  in  the  chapter  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  on  marriage  and  divorce  should  be 
made.  The  minority  recommended  no  change. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Webb,  professor  of  theology  in  Ken- 
tucky Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  wrote 
the  minority  report  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
it  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Dr.  Webb's 
paper  on  the  subject  was  a  most  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  marriage 
and  divorce. 

To  Draft  Brief  Statement  of  Faith 

An  unexpected  act  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  pre- 
pare a  brief,  popular  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  This  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  widespread  demand  for  such  a  short, 
practical  statement  for  the  use  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary. The  proposed  statement  will  not  be 
sent  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  approval,  nor 
will  it  be  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the  standards 
of  the  church.  The  Assembly  refused  to  grant 
a  request  from  Panhandle  Presbytery  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  write  a 
new  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  Assembly  refused  to  reopen  the  "North 
Alabama  case,"  but  later  adopted  a  resolution 
that,  "in  the  matter  of  the  memorial  of  sundry 
persons  and  overtures  from  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia and  sundry  presbyteries  asking  for  a 
reopening  of  the  case  of  W.  L  Sinnott 
versus  the  Presbytery  of  North  Alabama  it  ap- 
proves the  finding  of  the  judicial  committee  as 
to  the  reopening  of  said  case,  but  feels  that  this 
Assembly  can  with  propriety  express  the  opinion 
that  the  reference  in  the  judgment  of  the  As- 
sembly at  Lewisburg  to  the  action,  language 
and  spirit  of  the  complainant  was  unwise  and 
appears  to  have  been  informal.  This  Assembly 
disclaims  any  intention  to  criticise  the  Lewis- 
burg Assembly  or  disturb  in  any  way  its  judg- 
ment." This  action  is  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Sin- 
nott, who  has  felt  aggrieved  because  the  As- 
sembly two  years  ago  at  Lewisburg  condemned 
his  "action,  language  and  spirit"  in  his  absence. 

How  Meet  "Menace  of  Romanism" 

A  matter  that  it  was  thought  would  provoke 
much  discussion  was  the  report  of  the  ad  in- 
terim committee  on  Romanism.  This  was 
settled  by  the  adoption  unanimously  of  the 
following  expression  offered  by  R.  C.  Reed, 
D.  D.: 

"That  in  meeting  the  menace  of  Romanism 
this  Assembly  would  recommend  no  other 
means  than  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
the  faithful,  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ." 

The  committee  disapproved  an  overture  to 
permit  the  installation  of  church  officers  to 
serve  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  instead  of 
for  life. 

The  Assembly  in  response  to  an  overture 
from  Bethel  Presbytery  sent  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries a  proposed  change  in  the  requirements 
for  examination  of  candidates  for  licensure. 
The  change  will  make  the  Latin  thesis  optional 
with  the  presbytery.  Instead  of  examinations 
in  academic  studies  it  may,  if  it  so  desires,  ac- 


cept a  certificate  from  an  approved  college.  It 
may,  if  it  desires,  accept  a  certificate  from  an 
approved  theological  seminary  instead  of  an 
examination  on  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures. 

A  change  in  the  Book  of  Church  Order,  para- 
graph 94,  was  approved  and  sent  down  to  the 
presbyteries  for  their  advice  and  consent.  This 
change  is  to  permit  both  the  synod  and  the  As- 
sembly, at  their  own  discretion,  to  commit 
any  case  of  trial,  coming  before  it  on  appeal, 
to  the  judgment  of  a  commission  composed 
of  others  than  members  of  the  court  from 
which  the  case  shall  come  up,  except  that  all 
cases  affecting  doctrine  shall  be  tried  by  the 
court  itself. 

The  Assembly  voted  by  a  good  majority  to 
reenter  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  from  which  it  withdrew 
last  year.  While  there  is  a  fear  frequently 
expressed  that  the  council  is  involving  itself 
too  much  in  political  matters,  yet  the  Assembly 
decided  that  it  should  resume  relations  with  the 
council  and  by  protest  there  seek  to  prevent 
such  political  activities. 

The  Assembly  was  an  exceptionally  hard 
working  body  and  completed  its  business  in 
exactly  one  week,  adjourning  at  11  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.  May  23.  It  was  a  strong 
Assembly,  defined  by  one  commissioner  as  "con- 
servative in  its  views  on  theology,  but  pro- 
gressive in  action."  The  people  of  Bristol  gave 
royal  entertainment  to  the  commissioners. 


The  Real  Bahaism  and  Its  Prophet 

{Continued  from  page  760) 

lowers  suffered  intense  persecution  from  the 
Moslems,  and  thousands  of  them  were  put  to 
death.  Their  ranks  were  recruited  largely  from 
the  better  educated  Persians,  and  from  those 
who  were  weary  of  the  intense  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Moslem  faith. 

Interview  Makes  the  Leader  Nervous 
Thinking  whimsical  thoughts  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  hunting  down  a  "messiah"  in  a  parlor 
car  and  by  street  car,  I  followed  Abbas  Effendi 
to  Alexandria,  where  I  found  him  housed  in  a 
luxurious  home  and  waiting  to  receive  me.  A 
more  cordial  welcome  guest  could  not  receive. 
There  were  present,  beside  by  companion  and 
myself.  Abbas  Effendi,  seated  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  a  stately  figure  clad  in  soft,  light- 
colored  robes  that  harmonized  well  with  his 
transparent  skin,  his  white  tarboosh  or  fez 
bound  about  with  a  hadji's  cloth.  He  moved 
restlessly  from  time  to  time  as  he  grew  in- 
terested in  the  conversation.  At  one  moment 
he  would  tilt  the  fez  rakishly  to  one  side  while 
he  scratched  his  head ;  and  again  he  would 
shove  it  forward  until  it  almost  balanced  on 
the  bridge  of  his  high  nose.  From  time  to 
time  he  drew  from  under  him  a  huge  red 
bandanna  handkerchief.  I  received  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  bit  more  nervous  over 
the  interview  with  an  American  journalist  than 
the  journalist  himself  was  at  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  object  of  so  much  veneration. 

A  mild  young  Englishman,  a  poet,  I  trow, 
and  entirely  too  gentle  to  be  spoken  to  as 
sharply  as  the  master  had  to  speak  to  him  for 
his  poor  interpretation,  rendered  the  poetic 
Persian  of  the  teacher  into  bald  English.  I 
saw  that  the  interpretation  was  bad  and  so  did 
Abbas  Effendi,  who  called  upon  his  own  serv- 
ant to  substitute,  insisting  that  he  repeat,  one 
sentence  at  a  time,  what  was  said  to  him.  De- 
spite the  man's  poor  English,  we  got  along 
better  after  this.  Also  in  the  room  was  a 
green-turbaned  descendant  of  the  prophet,  a 
keen-faced,  elderly  Persian,  who  was  plainly 
delighted  to  be  in  at  this  discussion.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  sat  a  black-robed  Persian 
servant,  for  all  the  world  like  a  figure  out  of 
an  illustrated  edition  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  but  he,  alas  !  nodded  and  dozed  and 
soundly  slept  during  the  long  interview. 

The  visitors  wanted  to  know  about  Bahaism. 
In  points  of  fact  their  winsome  host  was  per- 
fectly candid.  He  did  not  believe  there  were 
nearly  as  many  Bahaists  in  Persia  as  reports 
had  stated.  The  number  was  not  known  to 
him  or  anybody  else.  It  probably  amounted 
to  some  millions,  certainly  it  did  not  include 
half  the  population.  When  I  asked  where  his 
followers  were  he  indicated  Persia,  a  few  in 
India  (among  the  Shiah  Moslems),  some  few  in 
England  and  others  in  America.  He  had  no 
idea  as  to  the  number  of  these,  contenting  him- 
self with  saying  that  there  were  groups  in  the 
large  cities  like  Washington,  Chicago  and  New 
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York.  He  told  me  that  there  were  no  Bahaists 
in  Syria  or  in  Turkey,  excepting  Bagdad.  With 
great  courtesy  he  subsequently  informed  the 
Bagdad  Bahaists  of  my  coming,  and  they  sought 
tne  out  when  I  arrived.  He  also  commended 
me  to  the  care  of  his  friends  in  Persia,  but  I 
did  not  get  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  these 
good  offices. 

We  first  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the  "mani- 
festations," or  prophets.  Bahaism  claims  that 
there  have  been  many  prophets  of  God — a 
Moslem  doctrine — and  Abdul  Baha  cited  those 
indorsed  by  Mohammed — Adam,  Abraham, 
Moses  and  Jesus.  He  also  added  Buddha  and 
Confucius.  I  found  him  lame  in  his  knowledge 
of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  however;  but 
rather  well  informed  upon  Christianity,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  upon  Mohammedanism.  He  said 
that  there  are  Zoroastrians,  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, Christians,  Hindus  and  Buddhists  in 
Bahaism.  He  stood  for  the  absolute  equality 
of  religions.  One  was  as  good  as  another,  and 
he  advised  all  his  disciples  to  remain  in  the 
faith  in  which  they  found  themselves.  He  was 
a  little  piqued  when  I  pressed  this  to  the  point 
of  African  voodooism  as  on  par  with  philosophic 
Buddhism  or  Christianity,  but  he  still  stuck 
to  his  contention. 

When  I  asked  him  about  the  absolute  and 
singular  claims  of  Jesus  he  dodged,  and — dodg- 
ing being  easy  when  an  interpreter  is  used — he 
was  able  to  keep  off  this  subject  and  two  or 
three  other  really  vital  ones  where  the  going 
was  difficult. 

Prophets  in  Ascending  Scale  of  Importance 
Like  his  father,  he  delighted  in  vague  and 
cryptic  remarks.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
answered,  when  asked  if  he  were  the  mes- 
siah,  "I  am  neither  a  camel  driver  nor  a  car- 
penter"— an  allusion,  of  course,  to  Mohammed 
and  Jesus.  The  favorite  figure  adopted  by  Ab- 
bas Effendi  in  our  talk  was  that  of  the  mirror, 
the  commonest  figure  that  he  uses  in  all  his 
talks  and  writings.  All  men  are  more  or  less 
manifestations  of  God,  even  as  the  mirror  re- 
flects the  sun.  The  strength  and  clearness  of 
the  reflection  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
mirror.  So  he  says  there  have  been  many 
revealers  of  God,  thousands  of  them  unknown. 
He  gave  me  the  impression  of  teaching  that  the 
successive  prophets  were  in  an  ascending  scale 
in  importance — that  is,  Mohammed  being  above 
Christ,  and  Baha  Ullah  being  above  Mohammed. 
When  it  came  to  his  own  place  in  the  endless 
order  of  progression  he  modestly  dodged. 

My  impression  was  that  Abbas  Effendi  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  altruism  and  brotherhood  through 
out  the  world.  While  to  a  Persian  Moslem  it 
seems  a  radical  doctrine  that  a  man  should 
not  slaughter  his  fellows  for  differing  from  him 
in  faith,  yet  the  Christian  world  postulates 
tolerance.  I  felt  that  the  highest  points  of 
his  religion  are  axiomatic  in  Christian  teach 
ing,  and  are  taught  even  to  the  little  children  in 
Sunday  school.  They  represent  a  reform  in 
Islam,  but  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  get  to  the  altitude  of  the  platform  of 
Jesus. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  desire  to  join  with 
some  zealous  Christians  who  would  condemn 
out  of  hand  and  wage  war  upon  this  benign 
old  Persian.  He  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
Moslems  from  whom  he  sprang.  He  has  done 
the  world  a  great  service  in  teaching  a  few 
million  Moslems  not  to  want  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  Christians,  Jews  and  other  unbelievers, 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  his  faith  permeate  all 
of  Islam,  as  a  preparation  for  the  entrance  of 
the  followers  of  the  prophet  into  the  larger 
light  of  Christianity.  As  for  accepting  Bahaism 
in  lieu  of  Christianity,  or  as  a  thing  superim 
posed  upon  Christianity,  that  seems  to  me 
absurd  and  unthinkable.  I  expect  to  see  the 
fad  pass  in  this  country.    It  has  shot  its  bolt. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  lose  my  pleasant  mem 
ories  of  a  genial,  interesting  host.  I  wish 
him  joy  of  all  the  perquisites  of  his  position 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  learn  more 
from  his  peregrinations  in  America  than  he 
will  teach  to  America.  At  present  he  is  entirely 
devoid  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  loyalty  to  truth  as  truth.  All  truths 
look  alike  to  him  and  he  regards  them  as  of 
less  importance  than  tolerance.  It  will  always 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  had  to  de- 
cline the  Persian  banquet  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  me,  because  I  perceived  that  I  should 
one  day  be  obliged,  as  I  here  have  done,  to  give 
an  unflattering  estimate  of  the  man's  religion, 
and  that  I  could  not  do  after  eating  his  salt. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Dayton — Dayton  Third  Street,  June  10,  10  a.m. 
Maumee — Toledo  First-Westminster,  June  10, 
ID  a.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 

Fargo — C.  E.  Fulton. 
Hastings — W.  H.  Cooper. 

Ordinations 

Carlisle — G.  R.  Bernhard. 

Pittsburg — C.   C.   Bransby,   H.  J.  Baumgartel, 

E.  J.  Travis,  A.  Schwartz. 
Yellowstone — H.  Pillsbury,  June  18. 

Resignations 

Kansas — Colby  ;  H.  G.  Clair. 

Calls 

Michigan — Adrian  First :  J.  A.  Seibert,  accepts. 

Installations 

Kansas — Oxford  and  Mount  Vernon  :  J.  P. 
Lester. 

Missouri — Kansas  City  East  Side  :  D.  S.  Mar- 
tin, May  5. 

Nebraska — Axtell :  L.  Keeler,  May  2. 

Oregon — Klamath  Falls :  J.  S.  Stubblefield ; 
Mount  Laki :  L.  M.  Anderson  ;  Glendale :  J. 
K.  Howard,  May  14. 

Pennsylvania — Mahoningtown :  D.  C.  Whit- 
marsh,  May  14;  West  Middlesex:  J.  S. 
Plumer,  June  6  ;  Waynesboro  :  W.  H.  Orr, 
May  27. 

Washington — Roslyn  :  S.  W.  Richards,  May  13. 

Change  of  Address 

Kaufman,  H.  E. — Volant  to  Florence,  Pa. 
McCreary,  F.  M. — Okanogan  to  Oroville,  Wash. 
Stevenson,  J.  H. — Topeka,  Kan.,  to  Seneca,  III., 
R.  F.  D. 

Whitmarsh,  D.  C. — Cumberland,  Ohio,  to  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

Accessions 

Washington — Seattle  University,  N.  B.  Harrison 
pastor,  22  ;  Roslyn,  S.  W.  Richards  pastor,  6. 

Churches  Organised 
Oklahoma — Bokoshe,  19  members,  J.  B.  Nichol- 
son supply. 


Obituary 


Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmbnt  must  bb  sent  with  thi  noticb. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  he  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Mills  —  Cornelia  Mary  Saftord,  wife  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton A.  Mills,  pastor  of  Union  Presbyterian  church, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y  ,  died  In  the  Ellis  hospital  of  that 
city  early  Monday  morning,  May  13,  1912.  Her  death, 
following' a  surgical  operation,  was  quite  unexpected. 
She  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  married  to  Dr. 
Mills  at  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  moving  to  Schenectady  In  1908. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  her  daughter,  a  mis- 
sionary In  Korea,  aid  a  son,  a  soldier  in  China.  The 
funeral  was  largely  attended.  The  officiating  clergy- 
men were  Doctors  Lawrence  and  Stevenson  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Conant  of  the  Reformed  and  Adams  of 
the  Methodist  church,  the  elders  of  the  Union  church 
acting  as  bearers.  The  burial  was  In  Dover,  N,  J.  An 
active,  earnest  Christian  leader,  full  of  missionary  zeal, 
she  had  done  what  she  could  and  now  leaves  many 
friends  to  mourn  her  loss.  E.  C.  L. 


Interesting  Booklet  on  Stock  Raising 

M.  V.  Richards,  land  and  industrial  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  sending  out,  free  to  all  Continent  readers 
who  request  it,  a  very  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  booklet  on  stock  raising.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
make  up  the  territory  given  as  the  most  profit- 
able fields  for  raising  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry  in  the  future.  Each  class  of 
live  stock  is  discussed  under  a  particular  head, 
and  beautiful  pictures  are  presented  to  illus- 
trate what  is  said.  The  booklet  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  the  above  address  and  request- 
ing it. 

HARRY  W.  JONES 

Cbutcb  HrcbUect 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.    Trays  interlock ; 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


uutms  sent  on  triai.  | 
niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO;.  I 
UICaI  Karth  Dearfconi  St.,  Dipt.  J2.  CHICAGO.  | 


The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDIVID- 
UAL  COMMUNION  8EBV- 
ICE  has  increased  tha 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  Illustrated 
price  Ust. 


"25  INDITIDCAL  COlIDCinOll  SBBTICE  CO. 
107-109-111  8.  Wsbuk  ATean* 


CUesfo 


A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT 

THE  FARM 
MORTGAGE 

Netting  the  Investor 
These  choice  securities  are 
offered  at  face  and  accrued 
Interest.  Shall  I  not  send  you 
late  list  of  mortgages,  $300, 
1400,  {500,  $800,  tl.OOO  and  up- 
wards? Booltlet  and  refer- 
ences for  the  asking. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago 


SLIDE  RENTING  Np-W 

Will  Increase  Attendance      1  ^  C  W 

STEREOPTICONS 

reduced  rates 
MOORE-HUBBELL  &  CO.,  713  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III 


METHOD 

Subjects 

To  Churches  at 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "Ijox" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  CONinrENT  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCELLANEOUS  

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Oryor&  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 

PHILANTHROPIST-PIANO  AND  HYMNALS  MUCH 
needed  by  frontier  mission  church.    Rev.  Fred 
McCreary,  Oroville,  Wash. 

FOB  SALE- HOOK-HASTINGS  ORGAN.  TWO  MAN- 
uals  and  Pedal.  Compass  Manual  C  to  A  inclu- 
sive. Compass  Pedal  C  to  D  inclusive.  12  Speaking 
Stops.  3  Couplers.  Organ  in  good  condition.  Scheme 
furnished  on  application.  Address  Wm.  H.  Fulton, 
Clinton,  Illinois, 

FOR  RENT  —  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  AT  LAKE 
Ripley,  Southern  Wisconsin ;  five  room  cottage  built 
last  year,- beautiful  location,  splendid  beach  for  bath- 
ing, good  fishing,  congenial  surroundings.  For  partic- 
ulars and  terms  write  Llllesand,  Cambridge,  Wis. 

WANTED  —  PRESBYTERIANS  TO  LOCATE  IN 
growing  community  in  famous  Okanogan  Valley ; 
healthful  climate,  irrigated  lands,  railroad  facilities, 
ground-floor  opportunities.  Nothing  to  sell,  but  infor- 
mation furnished  by  Rev.  Fred  McCreary,  Oroville, 
Wash. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN,  SPLKN- 
dld  preacher,  desires  appointments  June  to  Octo- 
ber, Pennsylvania  or  East.  Address  Pastor,  The  Con- 
tinent. 

WANTED  -  SITUATION  BY  MAN  AND  WIFE  AS 
president  and  lady  principal  (or  directress  of 
Music  and  Art)  of  a  female  or  coeducational  college  or 
school,  with  or  without  Industrial  departments.  Long 
experience,  excellent  credentials— "a  rare  combination 
for  all  round,  as  well  as  special  work."  Address  "Ed- 
ucators," care  The  Continent. 

CHURCH  SOCIETIES  MAKE  MONEY  SELLING 
"Magnolia  Healing  Soap."  Healing  for  skin  dis- 
eases, fine  for  complexion  and  shampoo.  Most  cleans- 
ing for  toilet.  Same  price  as  most  people  pay  for  their 
ordinary  soap.  Why  not  keep  profits  for  church  work? 
Send  130  for  sample  cake,  postpaid,  with  particulars 
Magnolia  Healing  Soap  Co  ,  Dep't.  Z,  Muscatine,  Iowa] 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— AMONG  THE  NEW  HOUSES 
Good  transportation- Churches  —  Schoo  s  — Play 
ground .  Office  open  day  and  evening  except  on  Sabbath 
The  Gowdey,  Co.,  5540  Walton  Ave  ,  West  Philadelphia 
near  Baltimore  Ave. 

FOR  SALE  — CORN  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN  MIN- 
nesota.  We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures.  Drake  and  Ballard  Investment  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 

 HEALTH  RESORTS  

PENNOYBR  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway,  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan,  Modern,  home- 
like. For  rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Saiiitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis, 


General  Assembly  Gives 

Its  Approval 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  U.  S.  A., 
meeting  at  Louisville,  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  without 
dissent,  commending  Winona  and  Stony  Brook  Assemblies  as  highly 
useful  educational  forces  in  the  church.  This  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  Winona  Assembly,  who  are  working  earnestly 
to  hold  this  splendid  work  intact  as  a  great  educational  and  spiritual 
influence — a  common  meeting  ground  nowhere  else  provided  for  the 
ministers  and  laymen  of  all  parts  of  the  land. 


Heroic  action  is  needed  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  in 
our  Church. 

Every  Presbyterian  is  concerned. 

For  seventeen  years  Winona  has  done  a  work  that  has  been  of  incalculable  good 
to  the  Church  at  large.  Vigor,  enthusiasm,  spiritual  uplift  and  aggressive  evangelistic 
zeal  have  come  into  the  Hves  of  hundreds  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers 
because  of  Winona. 

Constantly  increasing  effec  Jveness^^  as  characterized  this  enterprise.  Shall  this 
work  cease?    Unless  there  is  ar^mmed-^te  rally  Winona  is  lost  to  the  Church. 

A  debt  of  $800,000.00  ha.^been  r|<^cumulated — made  necessary  by  conditions 
and  approved  by  keen  business  mevc^  $600,000.00  has  been  raised.  An  additional 
$300,000.00  is  needed  to  liqu^'^iate  thf^iebt  and  provide  for  a  working  capital.  After 
careful  examination  of  the  %stitu^  "ii  by  public  accountants  it  is  demonstrated  that 
when  free  from  debt  there  will  be  a  net  annual  income  of  at  least  $27,000.00. 

A  campaign  is  now  organized.    Every  state  will  be  canvassed  for  gifts. 

We  call  on  loyal  Presbyterians  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
good  name  of  His  Church  to  place  Winona  on  a  sound  financial  basis  at  once. 

Sincerely  yours. 


MINISTERS 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago 
Rev.  George  N.  Luccock,  Chicago 
Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville 
Rev.  F.  W.  Russell,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Rev.  Charles  Little,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Monticello,  Ind. 
Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  Winona  Lake 
Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago 
Rev.  Robert  Watson,  Cincinnati 
Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Britan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  Cincinnati 
Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  Pittsburg 
Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  Frank  N.  Sneed,  Pittsburg 


Rev.  Malcom  J.  MacLeod,  New  York 
Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  New  York 
Rev.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum,  Cleveland 
Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Rev.  Harry  Nyce,  Peru,  Ind. 
Rev.  James  H.  Cole,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Rev.  David  M.  Sweets,  Louisville 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  Cleveland 
Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis 
Rev.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hill,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Baltimore 
Rev.  W.  H.  Houston,  Columbus,  Ohio 

LAYMEN 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 
John  M.  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburg 


William  Albert  Harbison,  Pittsburg 

Thomas  Kane,  Chicago 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  Fort  Wayne 

E.  F.  Yarnelle,  Fort  Wayne 

William  P.  Carmichael,  St.  Louis 

Charles  H.  Worden,  Fort  Wayne 

Nolan  R.  Best,  New  York 

Everett  Sisson,  Chicago 

Senator  Fremont  Goodwine,  Indiana 

Major  W.  J.  Richards,  Indianapolis 

William   H.   Hubbard,  Indianapolis 

J.  J.  Humphreys,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

B.  F,  Prentiss,  Chicago 

James  H.  Matchett,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

William  D.  Frazer,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


The  above  list  is  representative  only  since 
hundreds  of  other  names  could  be  secured. 


BDUOATIONAIj 


BDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIi 


PennsylTKnim 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  iiiformation  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  adm  ssion,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  ye  .r  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  WUson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Virginia 


Randolph- 
Macon 

Woman's  College 

LYNCHBURG.  VISGINU 


One  of  the  sixteen  "A"  Colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States, 
vatory;  New  Gymnasium.   Swimming  pool.  Athletic  gronnda.  Fift 
increased  by  8250,000,  rednees  cost  to  stnilents  to  8300  a  year  for  tall  literary  conrses 
68  ;  stuilents,  675.   For  caialogne,  address  WM.  W.  KMITIf.  A.M..  LL.i»..  Fi 


Four  laboratories;  Astronomical  Obser- 
acres  in  the  campus.  Endowment,  last 

Offlc   ■  - 

resident. 


Bcere  and  Instructors, 


South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Lift.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


 WABASH  college:  

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR. 

®P«alnc  Kay  September  SOth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  jonog  men.  Modem  equipment.  Stronc 
teaoMnc  force.    Moderate  eroenses.    For  particulars  address  ©EOKOK  l>.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Illinois 


BUNKER  HILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Christian   Household   Liife.  Thorough    Training,   Moderate  Cost, 

harmonious  development  of  body,  mind  and  splrd.  Oar  ultimate  aim  is 
character  building.  Open  year  around.  SUMMER  CAMP  Is  an  important 
feature.   L^t  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

i&.ddre88  BeT.  W.  D.  M  AUBl  KOKK,  B.  I>.,  Headmaster,  Bunker  Bill,  III. 


Illinois 


Frances  Shimer  School 

ol  the 

University  of  Chicago 

Foanded 
1853  i. 


A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College 
Department.  Two  years' course  with  diploma.  Ad- 
vanced standing  at  leading  universities.  College  Pre- 
paratory and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Elocution  and  Vocational  Courses.  Rate  $400. 
Certiiicate  privilege.  Golf,  tennis,  coasting.  Gymnasi- 
um. Beautiful  campus  of  35  acres.  60th  year  opens 
Sept.  11.  Six  beautiful,  modern  brick  buildings.  127 
I  miles  from  Chicago.  Puoilsfrom  ISstates.  Catalogue,  v 
'  Eev.  Wtlliam  P.  McKee.  Dean,  Box  602, Mt.  Carroll,  m.  ' 
Chicago  Office,  Fine  Arts  Bldg. ,4108.  Mich.  Ave.,  Ang^ 


Northwestern  University 
School  of  Oratory  i 

Evanston,  IlUuois 
Ten  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  America  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Weoffer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week — and  two  private  lessons. 
To  needy  and  meritorious  students  scholarhips 
yielding  $150  yearly  are  furnished.  ForcatalogL 
address  R.  L.  CUMNOCK.  L.H.D..  Director 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

I  Ollere  to  young  women  &  three  years'  course  of  un- 
I  excelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
I  Oounty  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  including  large  cMl 
Idren'a.lnsane.and  contagious  departments, the  twc 
1  latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lylng-lt 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  institutions 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
I  Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur 
I  In?  entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Addres*  _ 
Supt.    607  HONORH  STRBBT  CHTf!AGO  |M 


TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young'  boys  near  Chlcag'O.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodatock,  111. 


Illinois 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  su  pl-mented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
earoUment;  referencts  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parepts,  add  ess 

Col.  R   P.  Davidson   Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance The  School  Is  affiliated  with  the  IlHnols  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  E1.IZ.A.  <X  Ol,KltJ«,  R.  N., 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

W  iiteonBln 


Tennessee 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year 
Parents  wlshlnt  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HUlcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUItEE,  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  Degrees. 
Home  EA:onomics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
Music,  directed  by  Etn^l  Liebling;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantages  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  ■  President 


ELMO  NT 

I  FOR  Young 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  IRA  LANDEITH.  D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  President 

I         MISS  HOOD  and  HISS  EEBON,  Principals. 

i  Located  In  West  End,  Nashville,  famous  as  "the 

I  Athens  of  the  South."   Magnificently  equipped 

1  buildings.  Charming  20acre  hilltop  Park.  Twenty 

I  per  cent,  are  Northern  students.  Unprecedented 

J  health  record.   Filtered  distilled  water.  Practical 

■  teaching  Imparting  refinement  and  culture,  In- 

I  stilling  worthy  standards  and  womanly  ideals. 

I  Right  ot  certification  to  other  colleges.  Schools 

1  of  Art,  Expression,  Modem  Language,  Physical 

2  Education,  Domestic  Science.  Diplomas  awarded 
J  by  Schools.  Send  for  Music  catalogue.  Gymna- 
I  slum,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  hockey,  golf,  basket 
I  ball,  rowing,  swimming,  walking,  horseback  rid- 
I  Ing.  Limited  number  new  students.  Early  regls- 
I  tratlon  necessary.  Address 

fe.  Beltnont  College,  Box  J  . 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlTeChrlstlanlnfluences. Expenses reasoa- 
able.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Qreeneyllle,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


For  eirU  and 
YoonK  Women 

48th  year.  Strong 
faculty.  Thorough  work.  Equable  climate.  Outdoor 
sports.  City  advantages.  Address  President  Blanton, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Missouri 


Hardin 


College  and 
Conservatory 


A  Regular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 

The  best  endowed  girls'  School  in  the  Central  West. 
Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art,  Elocution, 
Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
Department  Gennan-American  Consemtsry — Qer- 
man  standards.  Mod-rn  Equipment  For  catalogue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILUON,  A.  M.,  President 
1216  College  Place  Mexico,  Missonri 


LINDENWOOD  Junior 

FOR  WOMEN  College 

In  Continuous  E^listence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up  to-date  Institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  An;  excellent  Prepa  atory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round-  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buldlngs. 
Terms  per  year.   Forca  alogandfuU  par- 

ticulars a  <l-es8  the  President, 

George  Frederic  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fultcn,Ml8S0url.  Founded 
1849  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  1136  up. 
Men  only.    Ask.       Chas.  B.  HovIdk.  D.D  ,  Prea't 

PennsylTanla 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  Boys 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Each  boy 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busl- 
nPBS.  Modern  equipment:  healthful  location  25  years 
old.  Endorsed byeveryAme. lean  unUerslty.  Write  for 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


Department  16. 


SALTSBURG,  PA. 


New  Vorik 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

TTo Ion  Springs  on-Caynea  Lake,  N.TT.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  ana  gins  uuder  management 
of  Friends.  College  preparation.  Stiong  Ch  Istlan 
faculty.  Board  ana  tuition,  1275  CaracltN  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  'o  Friends  Send  for  catalogue. 
Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A  B.  ::  Principal 


Oswego 

College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego, 

Kansas 

for  young  women 

Sabscrlptlon  Terma  — The  BubBcrlp- 
tlon  price  ol  Thb  CoNTHflSNT  l8  13.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 
Poataice  1b  prepaid  on  all  Bubscrlptlons 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  Postage— For  Canada,  60  cents 
should  be  added  lor  postage,  and  lor  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Dnlon  11.10 
should  be  added  tor  postage. 

Bemlttancea  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  Thb  Contdtbnt. 
It  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  tor  collection. 
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SbOP  church  of  Owego,   N.  Y.. 

the  pastor,  Rev.  Lawrence 
R.  Howard,  has  run  a  page  entitled,  "Good 
Ideas  for  Our  Church."  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  recent  report  of  a  com- 
mission of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

"The  need  of  the  day  in  this  land  and  in 
all  its  churches  is  a  larger  sanity,  a  soundness 
of  mind  which,  realizing  alike  the  obligations 
and  opportunities  of  the  twentieth  century,  will 
bring  Christian  churches  so  close  that  they  will 
work  together  for  the  uplift  of  all  the  people." 

"That  the  extension  of  the  circulation  of  the 
denominational  paper  should  be  taken  up  as  of 


first  interest  to  the  local  church  itself,  for  the 
cultivation  of  its  life  and  the  activity  of  its 
members."  (The  pastor  believes  that  our  peo- 
ple would  most  enjoy  The  Continent;  $2.50.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Around-the- 
Shop  Man,  naturally  the  most  important  part 
of  the  foregoing  statements  is  the  final  sentence 
of  the  paragraph  contained  within  the  paren- 
theses. The  A.-t.-S.  Man  finds  himself  abso- 
lutely at  one  with  Mr.  Howard  in  his  belief  as 
to  what  Owego  church  people  would  most  en- 
joy in  the  way  of  profitable  reading.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  thinking,  earnest  people  every- 
where— not  only  of  Owego  but  of  Oswego 
(N.  Y.,  111.,  Kan.  and  Mont.),  Otego,  Otisco, 
Onondaga,  Olean  (these  four  in  N.  Y.),  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  capital  "O's"  from  Maine  to 


California,  including  the  whole  of  Ohio,  of 
course — and  not  forgetting  Ong  and  Ord,  Neb. 
(If  you  fancy  we  have  even  begun  to  exhaust 
the  O's  where  Presbyterian  churches  are  located 
you  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  a  casual  glance 
at  the  General  Assembly  Minutes  will  show 
Ocoee,  Oconee,  Oconto,  Octorara,  Okmulgee, 
Omark,  Omemee,  Omro,  Onoville,  Oroville, 
Oswegatchie,  Oyster  Bay  and  Oshkosh.) 

The  good  sense  with  which  this  article  was 
started  has  degenerated  into  nonsense,  but  we 
have  made  our  point — or  rather,  Mr.  Howard 
has  made  it  for  us — if  you  have  stopped  to 
think  of  the  importance  of  a  religious  paper 
to  the  local  church  itself,  and  beyond  the  local 
church  to  the  church  at  large. 


NEW  NOVELS   FOR   SUMMER  READING 


THE    GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP 


By  RACHEL  CAPEN  SCHAUFFLER 

A  loOe  story  ot  missionary  lite  In  Persia,  h>hlcWor  sheer  human  interest  it  Is  hard  to  surpass 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  novels  of  the  spring  season.  'Beautiful'  because  it  is  filled  with  the  beauty  of  true,  strong,  unabashed  love,  the 
beauty  of  service  for  the  weak  and  lowly,  and  the  sick  and  oppressed,  the  beauty  of  bringing  to  benighted  lands  the  light  that  true  religion  sheds." 
— The  Kenttichy  Post.  ^ 

"A  story  of  unusual  character,  so  well  and  simply  told  that  wc  realize  its  importance  almost  as  an  afterthought.  Interest  it  offers  immedi- 
ately and  holds  unceasingly." — N.  T.  World.  Decorated  doth,  $1.25  net;  postpctid,  $1.37 

THE  FRIAR  OF  WITTENBERG  By  william  stearns  davls 

An  historical  novel  and  stirring  romance  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  which  the  picturesque  figure  of  Martin  Luther  imparts  wonder- 
ful reality.    As  vivid  as  this  author's  other  well-known  works,  "God  Wills  It,"  "A  Friend  of  Caesar,  '  "A  Victor  of  Salamis."    Ready  Shortly. 
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On  the  Social  EoH 

A  New  Conscience  and  an 
Ancient  Evil 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

"As  an  educational  weapon,  incalculably 
valuable.    A  tor^  h  with  which  every  think- 
ing citizen  should  be  armed  for  a  crusade 
against  the  dark-covered  evil  at  which  it  is 
aimed." — The  Continent. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.10 

On  Socialistic  Evolution 

Socialism  As  It  Is 

By  W.  ENGUSH  WALLING 

A  Survey  of  the  Worldwide  Revolutionary 
Movement 

"Not  mere  theories,  but  the  actual  material 
of  present-diy  politics.    Intelligently  inter- 
prets Socialism  today  and  its  aim." — N.  Y. 
Globe. 

Cloth,  12ino,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.13 

On  GoOernment  and  Politics 

The  New  Democracy 

By  WALTER  E.  WEYL,  Ph.D. 

Political,  Social  and  Economic  Tendencies  in  the 

United  States 
"Blazes  the  pioneer's  path  for  the  rapidly 
approaching  order  of  humane  government — 
a  socialized  democracy."    "A  masterly  and 
fearless  arraignment  of  the  whole  subject." 
— Boston  Journal. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.12 

On  Church  Reform 

On  Social  Progress 

On  Public  Utilities 

The  Church  and  Society 

By  R.  FULTON  CUTTING 

An  enlightening  work  on  what  the  Church 
is  doing  and  what  it  should  do  for  Society. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  pos^>«ud,  $1.35 

Women  and  Social  Progress 

By  SCOTT  NEARING 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  biologic, 
domestic  and  social  possibilities  of  American 
women. 

Cloth,  12nio,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

The  Wisconsin  Idea 

By  CHARLES  McCARTHY 

State  regulation  of  railroads,  public  utilities, 
the  referendum,  the  recall,  primaries,  etc., 
as  identified  with  the  famous  "Wisconsin" 
devel  'pment. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 
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The  Destination  of  the  Graduate 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  GRADUATING  INTO? 

At  the  eve  of  baccalaureate  and  commencement,  Mr.  College 
Senior — or  Miss — you  understand  right  well  what  you  are  grad- 
uating from.  You  know  what  you  are  leaving.  But  what  is  your 
idea  about  what  you  are  entering  on  next? 

Not  exactly  "what  you  are  going  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  col- 
lege"— the  question  that  most  of  your  intimate  friends  are  asking 
— but  a  deeper  question  than  that  about  what  you  expect  to  be.  And 
not  simply  an  individual  question  of  ideals  for  your  own  personal 
character,  but  a  far  broader  test  of  the  temper  toward  fellow 
humanity  that  you  are  taking  through  the  commencement  gate. 

In  fact,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  here  is  the  question  that  searches 
you  deepest  as  you  graduate : 

college  yon  hare  been  a  member  of  a  class;  is  that  what 
you  expect  to  be  through  the  rest  of  your  life? 

Doubtless  the  distinction  of  being  a  college  graduate^ — or  a  "uni- 
versity man" — was  one  big  factor  in  making  you  anxious  for  a 
college  course.  There  was  ambition  in  you  to  "get  out  of  the  com- 
mon rut,"  and  college  seemed  a  guaranty  of  that. 

No  blame  to  the  college  certainly  for  what  you  thought  about  it 
then.  But  does  this  same  idea  still  today  hold  the  big  place  in  your 
valuation  of  college  training?    If  so,  then  your  college  is  to  blame. 

Right  there  lies  the  greatest  complaint  against  higher  education  in 
America — its  failure  to  drive  out  this  crude  and  selfish  notion  that 
college  and  university  are  short  cuts  to  aristocracy. 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  go  every 
year  into  the  active  life  of  the  nation  with  the  idea  crowding  their 
heads  that  their  diplomas  lift  them  above  the  uneducated  majority 
of  their  fellow  citizens — initiate  them  into  a  superior  circle  of  de- 
tached interests. 

University  clubs  in  the  cities  and  college  clubs  in  the  towns  are 
generally  the  most  exclusive  social  organizations  in  their  com- 
munities— often  the  most  supercilious,  too.  And  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades them  is  a  spirit  that  no  member  seems  to  feel  contradictory  to 
what  his  alma  mater  taught  him. 

How  the  socialists  are  berated  for  cultivating  "class  conscious- 
ness"! Yet  that  is  just  what  the  colleges  are  doing  all  the  while 
— wittingly  or  unwittingly — with  their  graduates.  Is  a  socialist  vice 
a  college  virtue? 

■r 

To  be  sure,  intellectual  aristocracy  is  nothing  new.  The  earliest 
universities  were  established  with  the  express  purpose  of  cultivating 
it.  And  as  offsetting  the  far  less  worthy  aristocracy  which  founded 
its  claims  and  pride  on  the  accident  of  birth,  the  creation  of  a 
nobility  of  learning  undoubtedly  emancipated  civilization. 

Rut  that  is  not  the  point  now.  America,  in  its  national  beginning, 
adopted  the  apostleship  of  democracy.  It  definitely  proposed  to 
put  all  the  people  in  one  brotherhood. 

In  this  effort  the  nation  has  pretty  successfully  leveled  artificial 
distinctions  of  rank.  But  two  aristocracies  have  defied  it  thus  far — 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  (concerning  which  so  much  is  said  that 
nothing  more  need  be  added  here)  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  higher 
education,  which  wears  ordinarily  so  smug  a  face  of  propriety  that 
nobody  thinks  to  challenge  it. 


Yet  educational  aristocracy  is  essentially  as  aristocratic  as  any 
other.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  in  the  American  republic  while 
that  republic  professes  to  be  trying  to  realize  the  unity,  if  not  the 
equality,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

In  a  society  constituted  on  professed  democratic  principles  only 
one  ideal  of  education  can  be  honestly  at  home — not  an  education 
which  nominates  young  people  for  membership  in  a  restricted  and 
exalted  class,  self-sufficient  and  isolated,  but  an  education  which 
prepares  them  for  willing  and  responsible  use  of  their  abilities  in 
the  interest  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  only  college  education  worthy  to  be  called  American  is  such 
as  fully  persuades  the  graduate  that  he  is  one  with  all  Americans, 
not  greater  nor  better  than  the  rest,  but  only,  by  reason  of  better 
training,  under  greater  obligation  than  the  rest  to  conduct  himself 
discerningly  for  the  common  weal. 

It  is  vain  to  lecture  much  on  this  subject  to  graduates  of  former 
years,  whose  habits  of  thinking  and  action  have  been  long  since 
li.xed  by  the  whole  trend  of  their  life  subsequent  to  college. 

The  place  where  the  aristocracy  of  the  educated  class  can  be 
smashed  successfully  is  much  farther  back — right  at  the  commence- 
ment door  of  the  college  itself. 

Then  young  men  and  women  not  warped  by  fixed  prejudices  and 
habits  of  aloofness  can  decide,  in  their  own  straight  consciences, 
whether  by  virtue  of  education  they  desire  to  be  "cabined  and  con- 
fined" intellectual  aristocrats,  or  something  vastly  larger — brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  common  people. 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  the  question  is  put  up  to  you 
right  here,  Mr.  College  Senior — and  Miss.    Here  it  is  "again : 

What  are  you  graduating  into? 

Into  a  class — or  into  the  democracy? 

►I- 

Suppose  you  say  "democracy" — what  will  that  mean? 

Not  that  you  will  have  to  surrender  your  books  or  your  music 
or  your  way  of  thinking  or  the  stimulus  of  congenial  companions. 
This  certainly  is  no  call  for  you  to  forfeit  a  single  thing  of  positive 
value  which  came  to  you  through  your  college  experience. 

Undoubtedly  education  has  made  you  superior — at  least  to  what 
you  would  have  been  without  it.  And  you  must  not  abandon  any 
high  foothold  of  thought  or  knowledge  you  have  gained. 

All  this  questioning  is  not  in  the  least  an  invitation  to  degrade 
yourself.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  it  clear  whether  this  college- 
made  superiority  is  yours  to  enjoy  or  to  use — to  boast  of  or  to  be 
responsible  for — to  promote  yourself  or  to  help  along  others. 

"I  graduate  into  the  democracy."  Say  that  honestly  and  you  make 
yourself  one  with  all  the  people,  high  and  low. 

You  pledge  yourself  to  seek  them  out  and  try  to  know  them — 
especially  those  who  are  most  neglected  and  least  understood.  You 
promise  never  to  permit  the  recollection  of  your  privileges  to  divide 
you  from  any  of  the  downtrodden  and  submerged,  but  always  to 
count  those  privileges  a  debt  to  such  as  have  never  enjoyed  them. 

A  guild  of  specially  equipped  helpers — college  graduates  may 
rightly  be  that  in  a  democracy.    But  a  class — never  without  shame! 

Four  years  you  have  dwelt  with  classmates.  Enough  of  that! 
Now  you  are  to  live  with  fellow  men. 
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Uncle  Sam  Still  Watching  Cuba  and  Mexico 

Protection  of  American  interests  in  Cuba  has  practically  been 
turned  over  to  the  navy,  and  Rear  Admiral  Osterhaus  is  in  command 
of  a  good-sized  fleet  and  able  to  put  5,000  well  armed  men  on  the 
island  on  short  notice.  It  is  expected  that  the  rupture  between  the 
blacks  and  the  government  will  continue  for  some  months.  The 
negroes,  although  they  seem  to  have  a  semblance  of  organization, 
are  resorting  to  guerrilla  warfare  which  on  account  of  the  wild 
nature  of  the  island  and  the  condition  of  the  federal  forces  can 
drag  along  almost  indefinitely.  Pillaging  is  in  progress  wherever 
the  blacks  find  something  they  want,  although  details  of  their 
operations  are  shrouded  in  the  semisilence  which  the  jungles  of  the 
island  impose.  Rioting  and  the  destruction  of  some  valuable  prop- 
erty have  been  reported,  and  the  disorder  has  tended  to  the  activity 
of  the  criminally  disposed.  The  blacks  seem  to  have  planned  to 
avoid  any  general  engagement  and  have  broken  into  small  parties. 
The  federals  attacked  the  rebels  last  week,  however,  and  killed  a 
considerable  number. 

In  an  interview  General  Estenoz,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels, 
says  the  movement  is  not  a  racial  one,  but  simply  the  action  of 
Cuban  citizens  to  assert  their  rights  at  all  hazards.  He  asserts  that 
the  government  and  law  courts  have  denied  negroes  civil  and  political 
rights.  They  also  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Morua  law,  which  is 
offensive  to  the  negroes.  The  possibility  of  intervention  by  the 
United  States  is  looming  large  to  the  leaders  of  both  the  parties 
on  the  island.  President  Taft  holds  the  view  that  he  can  without 
action  by  Congress  intervene  in  Cuba,  although  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  Congress  to  prepare  for  such  emergency. 

Rebels  in  Mexico  are  running  short  of  money  and  seem  to  be 
nearing  the  end  of  their  resources.  Their  proximity  to  the  United 
States  and  the  order  of  the  President  that  arms  cannot  be  exported 
into  the  rebel  zone  have  resulted  in  some  friction  near  El  Paso,  and 
fear  of  demonstrations  against  the  foreigners  in  Mexico.  Americans 
and  others  have  been  warned  to  flee  from  northern  Mexico  and  large 
numbers  of  them  have  left  the  city  of  Chihuahua  for  Texas.  Busi- 
ness is  in  a  demoralized  state,  due  not  only  to  the  fiat  money  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  rebel  leaders  but  to  the  long  continued 
warlike  operations.  ,  , 

Advances  in  Coal  and  Beef  Prices  Questioned 

Following  closely  the  close  of  the  miners'  strike  and  announce- 
ment of  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  ton  in  the  price  of  hard  coal  there 
has  come  activity  of  legal  representatives  of  the  federal  government 
in  response  to  complaints  from  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Congress  has  also  been  asked  to  investigate.  It  has  been  shown  by 
financial  journals  that  the  additional  price  to  be  asked  the  consumer 
will  mean  a  clear  profit  of  some  $4,000,000  to  the  coal  and  railway 
companies  which  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  industry.  Eastern 
papers,  including  The  Springfield  Republican,  have  not  hesitated  to 
call  the  increase  an  outrage.  It  is  explained  that  not  only  are  those 
railways  vitally  interested  in  the  coal  business  making  large  profits, 
but  the  price  asked  from  the  consumer  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
additional  cost  of  mining  coal  following  the  advance  in  wages 
recently  allowed. 

The  extra  cost  to  the  operators  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
wages  will  be  about  per  cent,  or  10  cents  a  ton.  The  mine 
owners  in  justification  of  their  higher  price  say  mining  materials 
have  also  advanced  with  the  cost  of  living.  But  allowing  5  cents 
a  ton  for  this,  there  is  left  a  clear  profit  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  the 
recent  raise  to  go  into  the  cofifers  of  the  coal  companies  for  each  one 
of  the  60,000,000  or  more  tons  mined  annually.  If  the  public  is  to 
be  assessed  not  only  the  extra  cost  of  production  and  as  much  more 
to  further  line  the  pockets  of  the  coal  barons,  the  talk  of  government 
ownership  will  gain  added  impetus  from  those  who  in  times  past 
have  been  sorely  pinched  to  meet  the  very  necessary  fuel  bills. 

Announcement  of  a  decided  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  meat 
also  came  last  week  coincident  with  a  report  from  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  government  that  the  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  in 
the  principal  western  markets  for  this  year  so  far  have  been  ahead 
of  the  number  received  during  the  same  period  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  resolution  was  also  introduced  in  Congress  for  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  investigation  of  the  "beef  trust."  Prices  of 
steaks  in  Chicago  are  said  to  be  higher  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  since  the  civil  war  and  prices  have  been  raised  by  butchers  all 
over  the  country.    They  blame  the  increase  to  the  wholesale  cost. 


It  is  true  that  the  farmers  also  have  been  getting  more  for  their 
live  stock,  the  prices  at  St.  Paul  and  other  western  centers  in  some 
cases  being  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  beef.  The  packers  in  turn 
blame  the  price  of  corn  and  say  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle.  The 
government  figures  tend  to  disprove  the  latter  claim,  although  corn 
at  the  present  time  will  buy  more  commodities  than  in  other  years, 
especially  compared  with  the  prices  about  fourteen  years  ago  when 
corn  was  used  for  fuel  in  Kansas. 

Preconvention  Contest  for  Delegates 

With  the  gathering  of  the  Republican  national  committee  in  Chi- 
cago this  week  the  troublous  times  incident  to  nominating  a  candi- 
date for  president  on  the  Republican  ticket  will  begin  to  draw 
to  an  end.  New  Jersey  gave  such  a  vigorous  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  primaries  a  week  ago  that  Mr.  Taft  was  again 
urged  to  withdraw.  The  name  of  Justice  Hughes,  formerly  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  has  been  mentioned  frequently  in  spite  of 
assurance  that  he  prefers  to  remain  on  the  supreme  bench.  On  the 
face  of  the  returns  Mr.  Taft  in  conceded  452  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
445  delegates,  but  friends  of  each  are  claiming  the  540  needed  for 
choice  in  the  convention.  There  are  224  seats  contested,  and  upon 
the  determination  of  these  contests  the  nomination  largely  de- 
pends. While  Mr.  LaFollette  has  a  numerous  following  scattered 
over  the  country,  the  number  of  delegates  instructed  for  him  is 
only  thirty-six. 

Governor  Wilson  received  a  most  flattering  indorsement  in  the 
New  Jersey  primaries,  obtaining  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-eight 
delegates  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  This  gives  him  204  delegates 
to  340  for  Champ  Clark,  with  728  needed  for  choice  at  Baltimore. 

Stories  of  Bribery  East  and  West 

There  were  unfolded  last  week  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coast  stories  of  the  buying  of  men's  souls  for  money,  and  the 
comparative  ease  of  bribery,  which  ought  to  awake  the  moral  forces 
of  the  country  to  their  responsibility  to  teach  strict  uprightness. 
In  Los  Angeles  came  out  the  story  of  the  tampering  with  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  McNamara  case  in  which  Clarence  Darrow,  the 
brilliant  Chicago  attorney,  is  himself  the  defendant.  Bert  M.  Frank- 
lin, former  chief  of  detectives  of  the  McNamara  defense,  told  on  the 
stand  how  he  had  approached  men  who  were  to  try  the  dynamiters 
at  the  alleged  instigation  of  Mr.  Darrow.  At  Atlantic  City  W.  J. 
Burns,  the  detective,  has  been  investigating  alleged  crookedness 
on  the  part  of  the  city  council  and  has  uncovered  another  nest  of 
corruption.  A  number  of  councilmen  accepted  bribes  to  vote  for  a 
concrete  walk  along  the  beach,  and  later  confessed  to  their  action. 
One  of  the  councilmen  said  it  was  so  easy  to  get  the  money  that  they 
fell  readily.  ,  , 

Wilbur  Wright,  Airship  Inventor,  Is  Dead 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  name  of  Wright  has  been 
made  known  over  the  world,  and  few  men  who  are  constantly  before 
the  public  have  been  accorded  more  cordial  attention  than  the 
Wright  brothers.  They  asked  but  little  from  the  public  and  did 
little  or  nothing  directly  to  invite  publicity.  They  were  not  the 
spectacular  men  of  the  air.  It  was  theirs  to  labor  quietly  in  some 
secluded  spot,  seeking  to  perfect  the  machine  to  which  they  gave 
the  best  efforts  of  their  lives.  That  one  of  these  famous  brothers, 
Wilbur,  should  be  taken  by  death  through  typhoid  last  week  has 
called  forth  expressions  of  appreciation  from  this  nation  and  France 
and  England.  Down  among  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Carolinas  several 
years  ago  these  men  worked  in  secret,  working  with  money  their 
sister  gladly  gave  them  from  her  school  teacher's  earnings  and  what 
help  their  ministerial  father  could  afford.  Then  came  their  triumphs 
in  France,  and  later  at  home. 

4,  ^ 

— Waiters  and  cooks  to  the  number  of  4,000  or  more  have  quit 
work  in  New  York  hotels  and  restaurants.  For  the  most  part  they 
chose  to  strike  while  dinner  was  being  served,  and  at  least  one  large 
meeting  after  being  served  one  course  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
service  of  new  crews  of  waiters  for  the  remainder  of  the  meal.  The 
waiters  say  they  want  more  wages  and  better  working  conditions 
and  recognition  of  their  union.  One  of  them  in  a  meeting  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  that  the  strike  is  really  against  tips — that  the 
managers  keep  the  tips  but  compel  the  waiters  to  get  them. 

— The  death  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham  of  Chicago,  the  famous  archi- 
tect, in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  last  Saturday,  marks  the  passing  of 
one  who  has  done  much  in  molding  the  style  of  American  archi- 
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lecture  in  the  present  generation.  One  of  his  most  conspicuous 
services  was  rendered  as  chairman  of  the  national  commission 
for  beautifying  Washington.  He  was  also  author  of  the  "Chicago 
plan,"  a  program  for  that  city's  reconstruction  and  growth  which 
may  eventually  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  municipalities  in 
the  world.  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Manila 
and  other  cities  were  similarly  his  debtors.  His  work  as  chief 
architect  of  the  Columbian  exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  set  a  stand- 
ard for  great  expositions  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

• — Plans  are  under  way  by  Yuan  Shih  Kai  for  the  building  up  of 
a  large  fighting  force  in  China.  It  is  realized  that  the  new  republic 
needs  well  organized  military  and  naval  arms,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Chinese  leader  is  based  on  universal  conscription. 


Religious  World 


Korean  Correspondence  Made  Public 

After  a  period  of  long  forbearance,  during  which  it  was  hoped  that 
private  representations  to  the  Japanese  government  would  alleviate 
the  persecuting  tyranny  to  which  Christians  in  Korea  are  being  sub- 
jected, the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  finally  de- 
cided that  only  the  pressure  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  world  will  cause  Japan  to  abate  the  frightful  dragonnade 
with  which  it  has  now  completely  terrorized  the  Presbyterians  of 
Syen  Chun,  Pyeng  Yang  and  Song  Do  in  Northern  Korea.  Con- 
fident that  the  facts  in  its  possession  would  bring  down  a  cyclone 
of  universal  condemnation  on  the  Japanese  government,  the  board 
at  the  end  of  last  week  deliberately  published  the  formal  corre- 
spondence of  its  missionaries  in  Korea  and  its  secretaries  at  home 
with  various  Japanese  officials. 

The  principal  documents  in  this  correspondence  are  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Alfred  M.  Sharrocks  of  Syen  Chun  and  the  petition  filed  with 
Count  Terauchi,  governor  at  Seoul,  signed  by  Samuel  A.  Moffatt, 
Norman  C.  Whittemore,  O.  R.  Avison,  George  S.  McCune  and 
C.  E.  Sharp.  Both  of  these  statements  are  very  conservative,  quite 
underneath  the  actual  facts  known  by  the  missionaries,  but  suf- 
ficient certainly  to  stir  right-minded  people  to  indignation  every- 
where. These  documents  must  await  more  careful  analysis  in  later 
issues  of  The  Continent,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say 
that  in  a  very  circumstantial  way  they  demonstrate  that  the  eminent 
Korean  pastors  and  church  leaders  who  have  been  arrested  in  Korea 
as  concerned  with  the  alleged  plot  against  the  life  of  Count  Terauchi 
are  individuals  concerning  whom  no  just  government  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  suspicion.  Moreover,  there  are  direct  and  con- 
vincing specifications  of  the  use  of  such  intimidation  and  torture  in 
prison  as  is  utterly  incompatible  with  any  civilized  standard  of  pub- 
lic administration,  even  under  the  most  severe  martial  law. 

To  this  latter  charge  the  only  answer  which  the  Japanese  officials 
deign  to  make  is  that  it  is  an  "impossible  imputation,"  but  this 
does  not  sweep  away  the  definite  evidence  of  Koreans  who,  having 
been  dragged  off  to  prison  in  health  and  strength,  have  afterwards 
returned  to  their  homes  to  die  almost  immediately,  crushed  in  body 
and  mind  by  their  frightful  prison  experiences. 

Peace  League  of  Churches  Proposed 

By  virtue  of  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Elmer  Black  of  New  York 
City  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  able  to  add  to  its  active 
departments  the  commission  on  peace  and  arbitration,  which  has 
established  an  office  in  connection  with  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  council  in  the  Clarendon  building  at  4th  avenue  and  18th  street 
in  New  York.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Remen- 
snyder,  the  senior  Lutheran  pastor  of  the  city,  and  its  other  members 
are  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Dr.  J.  M.  Farrar,  Bishop  D.  H.  Greer, 
Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  Chancellor  Kirkland,  Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth,  Bishop  Wil- 
liam A.  Quayle,  Dean  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Rev.  G.  A.  Miller,  Frank 
Morrison,  John  A.  Patten,  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter,  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Sanders,  Rev.  L.  E.  Sellers,  L.  H.  Severance,  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
B.  F.  Trueblood,  Bishop  Alexander  Walters  and  James  Wood. 

As  secretary  the  commission  has  installed  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch, 
a  Congregational  minister  who  by  his  writing  in  The  Christian  Work 
and  his  authorship  of  the  little  volume  named  "The  Peace  Problem" 
has  already  secured  for  himself  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  peace 
movement.  The  first  attempt  of  the  commission  will  be  to  organize 
a  "Church  League  of  Peace"  and  secure  for  it  affiliation  with  the 
similar  organizations  in  Germany  and  England.    Of  course  the  first 


appeal  in  the  formation  of  this  church  league  will  be  directed  to  the 
denominations  included  in  the  Federal  Council,  but  an  attempt  will 
be  made  also  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  this  particular  phase  of  Federal  Council  activity. 

Promised  Success  of  Vacation  Schools 

A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  Association  this  summer  by  the  indorsement  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Because  of  the  important 
help  rendered  by  the  schools  among  the  foreigners  the  board  is 
planning,  through  its  immigration  department,  to  provide  for  schools 
this  year  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Cle\'eland  and  St.  Louis.  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Boville,  the  director  of  the  association,  announces  that 
during  July  and  August  there  will  be  fully  170  churches  wherein 
the  children  of  the  streets  will  be  gathered  for  social  and  Christian 
ministry.  During  this  period  the  amount  of  Bible  instruction  that 
can  be  and  will  be  given  more  than  equals  the  amount  taught  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  meeting  but  once  a  week,  for  a  whole  year. 

The  work  as  in  years  past  will  be  done  by  college  and  seminary 
students  on  vacation.  Seven  hundred  student  volunteers  will  look 
after  these  children.  Yale  Theological  Seminary  will  provide  a  man 
for  one  of  the  schools.  Auburn,  Hartford  and  Rochester  Seminaries 
will  each  send  two  men  to  New  York  City.  Crozer  Seminary  will 
send  sixteen  men.  The  seminaries  and  colleges  interested  are  mostly 
giving  their  men  either  partial  or  full  scholarships.  Three  years 
ago  the  women's  colleges  of  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
Swarthmore  and  Bryn  Mawr  equipped  and  began  to  support  one 
school  each.  This  year  they  are  all  doubling  their  work,  providing 
two  schools  each,  and  sending  their  finest  students  to  take  charge 
of  them. 

Methodist  Conference  Closes  Its  Labors 

From  the  midst  of  the  discussions  which  at  times  reached  an 
enthusiastic  pitch  at  the  Methodist  General  Conference  there  are  a 
number  of  indications  of  a  growing  unity  among  various  branches 
of  the  church  which  are  worth  while  remembering  in  these  times 
when  denominations  everywhere  seem  growing  closer  together. 
Commissions  were  provided  by  the  Conference  to  confer  with  com- 
missions from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  and  kindred  denominations,  looking  toward  a 
union  for  all.  A  similar  body  was  named  to  meet  a  delegation  from 
the  negro  Methodist  churches  looking  toward  closer  cooperation. 
A  commission  was  also  appointed  to  join  the  Protestant  conference 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  churches  represented.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  fraternal  greetings  of  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal  and  other  churches  were  received  in  a  most  friendly  spirit. 

The  amusement  question  came  up  again  after  everyone  supposed 
that  the  Conference  had  spoken  finally  on  the  matter.  As  the  Book 
of  Discipline  now  reads  in  regard  to  amusements,  the  clause 
relating  to  dancing,  playing  games  of  chance  and  attendance  on 
theaters  is  in  a  separate  paragraph  from  condemnation  of  the 
drinking  of  liquor,  and  is  headed  "imprudent  conduct,"  while  liquor 
drinking  is  still  styled  "unchristian  conduct." 

Members  of  the  Conference  are  pleased  rather  than  depressed  at 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  constructive  legislation  enacted. 
The  highest  legislative  body  of  the  church  has  strengthened  its  gen- 
eral educational  campaign  by  prescribing  only  one  general  collec- 
tion throughout  all  the  churches  for  education.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  this  is  to  go  to  a  central  board  for  the  support  of  the  neediest 
schools.  The  adoption  of  a  well  defined  evangelistic  program  is 
heartily  approved  by  leading  Methodists,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
retirement  schedule  for  bishops  appears  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  general  public.  The  Conference  decreed  that  bishops  may  retire 
at  70  years,  but  at  the  time  of  the  General  Conference  nearest  their 
73d  birthday  retirement  is  to  be  compulsory.  It  raised  the  salary 
of  bishops  to  $6,500  to  cover  the  cost  of  residence  in  some  cities. 
The  use  of  tobacco  by  any  official  elected  by  the  Conference  was  pro- 
scribed. The  Conference  refused  to  adopt  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee  which  recommended  additional  representation  for 
laymen.  It  also  refused  to  restore  the  time  limit  on  pastorates,  and 
failed  to  make  provisions  for  licensing  women  preachers.  It  re- 
fused to  change  the  ritual  of  marriage  and  burial,  but  appointed  a 
conmiission  to  consider  the  subject.  It  refused  to  sustain  heresy 
charges  against  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  publications,  and 
declined  to  consolidate  church  periodicals. 

Among  the  important  editorial  changes  was  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  for  thirty-two  years  the  editor  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  and  for  forty  years  a  General  Conference 
figure,  and  the  election  of  Dan  B.  Brummitt  to  the  editorship  of  The 
Epworth  Herald. 
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The  Preacher's  Power 

Ox  WHAT  DOES  a  preacher's  power  rest?  In  one  word, 
on  character.  That  alone  determines  conduct.  What  is 
character?  No  dogmatic  answer  will  wholly  satisfy  the 
honest  seeker,  since  so  many  noble  elements  unite  in  its  production. 
Balance  of  mind,  conquest  of  impulse,  fairness  of  attitude  toward 
the  questions  raised  by  life,  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals,  all  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  con- 
tribute to  its  achievement,  for  character  is  not  a  birthright  nor  an 
inheritance,  but  an  incarnation.  The  preacher's  character  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  his  relation  with  Christ.  Full  of  Christ,  full  of 
power,  is  the  law.  The  preacher  must  be  a  disciple  before  he  can 
be  an  apostle.  Let  the  world  once  recognize  that  "Sent"  has  been 
written  on  his  life  by  the  finger  of  God  and  his  mission  and  au- 
thority will  be  absolutely  unchallenged. 

No  preacher  has  a  copyright  on  power.  David  said  the  final 
thing  on  that  subject:  "Once  hath  God  spoken,  twice  have  I  heard 
this,  that  power  belongeth  unto  God."  A  human  life  may  be  one  of 
God's  storage  batteries  of  power.  Blessed  is  that  preacher  whose 
life  in  and  through  Christ  has  become  so  permeated  with  godliness 
that  he  is  the  living,  breathing  impersonation  of  the  divine  char- 
acter. Then,  in  him,  conduct  will  be  only  the  scintillations  of  the 
current  from  the  heart  of  God  filling  his  soul. 

What,  now,  should  be  the  elements  of  conduct  produced  by  such 
"character?  Four  cardinal  points  appear  at  a  first  look,  as  clearly  as 
when  one  turns  to  his  globe  or  map  of  the  world.  There  are  poles 
in  conduct  as  in  geography.  Honesty  and  unselfishness  are  the  ends 
of  the  axis  around  which  all  human  conduct  should  revolve.  With 
the  preacher,  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  "should."  For  him  the 
auxiliary  verb  is  "must."  Let  the  world  discover  that  a  preacher 
fails  in  either  honesty  .or  unselfishness  and  his  power  will  vanish. 

The  other  two  cardinal  points  determine  the  longitude,  the 
breadth,  the  sweep,  the  extension  of  conduct,  and  these  are  love  for 
humanity  and  "a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  all  men." 
Abraham  Lincoln's  classic  phrase  is  a  terse  putting  of  this  very 
idea,  "malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all."  Let  a  preacher  fix 
his  conduct  by  these  four  points  and  he  makes  his  power  absolutely 
sure.  Honesty  counts  for  more  than  eloquence;  unselfishness  for 
more  than  graceful  pulpit  manners ;  love  for  more  than  learning : 
the  unoffending  conscience  for  more  than  social  grace.  It  is  better 
to  bind  up  a  broken  heart  than  to  be  a  good  diner-out;  better  to  be 
sought  for  solace  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  than  as  a  speaker  at  the 
banquets  of  social  unions.  Personality  is  a  larger  asset  than  pulpit 
pyrotechnics. 

Does  not  the  preacher's  power  depend  upon  his  ability  to  preach  ? 
Yes  and  no.  Yes,  if  that  ability  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  character. 
No,  if  it  is  built  on  the  sands  of  popular  gifts.  Four  common 
words  describe  the  man  who  fills  the  pulpit — preacher,  shepherd, 
pastor,  minister.  In  the  earliest  instruction  given  to  the  men  who 
went  under  command  of  Jesus  for  his  work  he  said,  "And  as  ye 
go,  preach."  The  time  for  shepherding,  pastoring,  ministering,  had 
not  arrived.  In  his  last  personal  direction  to  Peter  by  Galilee's 
sea  Jesus  said,  "Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep."  Herding,  feeding, 
serving,  are  bound  up  in  the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morn.  Technically,  preaching 
belongs  to  one  day  of  the  week.  Personally,  the  preacher  belongs 
to  all  the  days  of  the  week  as  shepherd,  pastor,  minister,  guide, 
counselor,  friend,  lover  of  the  flock  of  God.  The  preacher's  power 
will  vanish  like  morning  mists  if  its  only  source  is  the  work  of  the 
single  preaching  day. 

We  spoke  recently  of  four  preachers,  contemporaries,  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn — Beecher,  Storrs,  Talmage,  Cuyler.  The  first  three  are 
dead.  The  last,  Cuyler,  though  departed,  still  lives.  Lafayette 
Avenue  church  holds  him  in  a  remembrance  that  is  wonderful. 
Theodof^  L.  Cuyler's  power  was  greater,  for  the  things  that  go  to 
make  lasting  power,  than  the  joint  power  of  all  the  others.  The 
preachers  who  are  doing  the  things  that  will  abide  are  not  the 
talkers  but  the  trampers — the  men  who  are  everywhere,  in  shops, 
mills,  stores,  homes ;  whose  salutation  and  handshake  on  the 
street  are  the  heartiest  a  man  meets  in  a  week. 

Is  not  a  good  sermon,  then,  an  element  of  power?  Surely  it  is. 
We  need  preachers  who  can  satisfy  the  want  of  the  auditory  to 
which  they  speak.  For  such  preachers  there  is  mighty  demand. 
But  the  good  sermon  that  will  satisfy  that  demand  is  not  made  up 
of  brain-spinnings  woven  from  threads  supplied  by  Darwin,  or 
Browning,  or  Ritschl,  or  Hegel,  or  Fairbairn,  or  James  Orr.  The 


material  from  which  to  construct  sermons  that  will  make  the 
preacher,  as  a  preacher,  a  living  influence  must  be  found  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  and  the  young  with  whom  the  preacher 
has  had  contact  during  the  week.  What  makes  power  in  a  sermon? 
Address  by  life  to  life;  address  which  makes  its  every  hearer  say, 
"That  sermon  was  made  for  me."  The  sermon  is  good  and  its 
preacher  has  power  when  its  efi'ect  is  to  produce  comments  such 
as  follow:  "That  preacher  must  have  been  tempted  some  time  just 
as  I  have  been" ;  "That  preacher  must  have  had  a  great  joy  once 
such  as  I  have  had" ;  "That  preacher  has  not  forgotten,  though  he 
is  growing  old,  how  young  people  feel,  think,  long,  love";  "That 
preacher  knows  all  about  us  as  if  he  were  one  of  ourselves." 

But  the  young  man  who  enters  the  ministry  saying,  "I  will  be  a 
preacher  of  power ;  I  will  be  eloquent ;  I  will  write  in  the  finest 
English  style ;  I  will  be  sought  by  the  great  pulpits ;  I  will  be  known 
as  theologian,  thinker,  philosopher,"  would  better  lock  his  pen  and 
paper  in  a  strong  box  and  go  with  pick  and  shovel  to  work  in  the 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  common  man  and  learn  what  the  great, 
toiling,  suffering,  sorrowing,  starving  world  needs.  The  young 
minister  needs  to  be  vaccinated  with  a  drop  of  human  sympathy, 
which,  working  through  his  blood,  will  make  him  immune  from  the 
germ  of  the  contagion  of  dry-as-dustness  which  is  stored  in  the 
libraries  of  the  majority  of  ministers. 

If  you  are  a  young  minister,  heir  to  a  legacy  of  books  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Wellread,  accept  the  legacy  and  use  the  volumes  for  fuel  for 
your  study  fire.  If  they  serve  to  keep  your  body  warm  when  you 
come  in,  cold,  after  a  tramp  among  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  sor- 
rowful or  penitent  they  will  render  better  service  than  they  can 
possibly  do  for  you  in  any  other  way.  "Life,  Hfe,  life!  'What  is  it? 
What  does  it  need?  How  can  I  meet  the  need?"  Let  that  be  the 
thought  which  fills  your  heart  and  brain  as  you  warm  yourself  by 
your  "old-books  fire."  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  might  well 
be  changed  to  this :    "Lord,  keep  us  out  of  the  book  stores." 

Would  you,  then,  discourage  an  educated  ministry  ?  No !  By  no 
means.  An  educated  ministry  is  one  that  is  fitted  to  do  what  God 
meant  it  to  do.  No  minister  ever  gets  an  education.  The  educa- 
tion gets  him.  You  may  own  books.  Never  under  any  circum- 
stances let  the  books  own  you.  If  adaptation  to  the  work  God 
meant  you  to  d.o  comes  in  any  degree  trom  your  books,  thank  God 
for  the  books.  But  do  not  preach  books.  Preach  Jesus  Christ,  the 
unchanging  Christ,  who  himself  is  "the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever"  and  whose  message  is  unchanged  from  age  to  age  because 
it  is  eternal.  "Tom  Long,  the  smith,  or  cattle  doctor  rather," 
as  the  old  verse  runs,  wants  you  in  his  home  when  the  great  sorrow 
comes,  and  what  he  wants  from  you  is  the  honest  word  of  a  man 
whose  conduct  has  proved  that  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  hfe 
is  upright,  downright  honesty.  What  he  wants  is  absolute  unselfish- 
ness from  you  whose  life  has  proved  that  one  of  the  poles  of  your 
being  is  willingness  to  give  yourself  unselfishly  to  him  in  his  crucial 
need.  Have  you  no  Tom  Long  in  your  parish,  but  only  men  of  cul- 
ture and  scholarly  attainments?  Remember  how  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  dying  hour  wanted  only  one  last  word  as  he  was  passing  into 
the  valley  on  the  shores  of  the  dark  river:  "Read  me  the  bulk," 
he  said.  "What  book?"  asked  Lockhart.  "There  is  but  one  buik," 
said  the  man  whose  many  books  are  among  the  world's  classics. 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  not  great  preachers  but  preachers 
of  power,  whose  power  results  not  from  what  they  know  but  from 
what  they  are.  "For  behold  your  calling,  brethren,  that  not  many 
wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called; 
but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  that  he  might  put  to 
shame  them  that  are  wise;  and  God  chose  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are  strong." 

R.  S.  H. 


A  Frontiersman's  Speech  Which  Took  Hold 

A  good  many  matters  of  big  ecclesiastical  moment  have  come 
to  pass  in  the  'ate  merry  month  of  May  with  all  its  wealth  of  de- 
nominational meetings.  Of  them  all  it  would  certainly  be  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  greatest;  but  if  it  were  incumbent  upon  The  Con- 
tinent to  make  a  decision  as  to  the  most  significant,  we  should  feel 
we  were  hitting  near  to  the  right  solution  by  naming  the  vote  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly  appointing  a  committe  to  draw  up 
a  brief  statement  of  Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  itself  alone  this  action 
was  significant  of  an  attitude  distinctly  progressive,  but  illuminated 
by  the  circumstances  attending  it  means  very  much  more. 

The  matter  came  up  on  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Pan- 
handle— whose  location  in  Texas  needs  no  further  definition  that; 
its  name.  That  presbytery,  composed  wholly  of  frontier  home  mis- 
sionaries, had  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  a  petition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entire  new  creed  to  supersede  the  historic  Westminster 
Confession.    The  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  gave  the  request 
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scant  consideration,  and  when  the  stereotyped  "no  answer"  was 
recommended  in  the  committee's  report,  even  sedate  southern  com- 
missioners laughed  a  bit  at  the  rash  irreverence  of  these  unscholarly 
frontiersmen.  But  the  laughter  had  no  echo;  before  there  was  time 
for  echo  the  implied  scorn  had  brought  to  his  feet  a  very  grim  and 
earnest  young  man — the  ministerial  commissioner  from  that  same 
Presbytery  of  Panhandle — who  in  an  instant  proved  himself  a 
person  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  Southern  Assembly  certainly 
never  heard  b;fore  such  a  speech  as  he  made. 

He  spoke  after  this  manner :  "If  this  overture  were  brought  in 
here  by  a  presbytery  full  of  D.  D.'s  you  would  never  laugh  at  it. 
It  is  only  because  it  comes  from  a  presbytery  where  there  isn't  a 
single  D.  D.  in  a  territory  as  large  as  Tennessee  that  you  think  it 
a  matter  to  smile  over.  But  I  tell  you,  you  ought  to  listen  to  your 
men  on  the  firing  line  just  as  seriously  as  you  listen  to  your  teachers 
of  theology.  We  know  something  about  creeds,  too.  What  we  want 
is  a  creed  we  can  use ;  and  we  cannot  use  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  We  have  got  to  have  something  to  answer  the 
Methodists  with.  All  over  our  territory  the  Methodist  missionaries 
go  around  and  read  to  the  people  out  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  say,  'This  is  what  the  Presbyterians  believe.'  They  read  all 
about  foreordination  and  elect  infants  and  say  that  is  our  faith. 
And  so  they  turn  the  people  away  from  us  and  we  don't  have  a 
chance  to  resist  them. 

"What  can  we  say?  It  is  all  there  in  our  creed  and  we  can't 
deny  it,  and  yet  we  know  it  is  not  what  we  believe,  and  you  men 
here  know  it,  too.  We  want  something  that  shows  what  we  really 
believe.  In  one  town  where  we  were  going  to  have  a  church  a 
Methodist  preacher  got  up  and  read  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  whole  town  turned  away  from  us.  When  I  went 
to  seminary  my  professors  taught  me  the  Bible  and  they  taught  me 
the  catechism,  but  they  never  said  a  word  about  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  Evidently  they  thought  it  was  something  I  could  not 
understand.  And  out  in  our  presbytery  we  never  have  any  use  for 
the  Westminster  Confession  except  when  it  comes  to  licensing  and 
ordaining  a  man.  Then  we  have  to  take  the  confession  and  explain 
to  him  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  predestination  and 
foreordination;  but  there  isn't  any  difference  in  the  dictionary  and 
we  cannot  make  the  Methodists  see  any  difference.  And  there  we 
are.  Do  give  us  something  to  carry  into  our  home  mission  work 
out  there  that  we  don't  have  to  explain  and  that  other  people  can 
understand." 

Of  course  the  young  minister  did  not  get  a  new  creed.  The 
Southern  Church  is  not  ready  to  give  up  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. But  the  commissioners  could  not  get  away  from  the  reality 
of  his  plea,  and  they  did  the  best  they  could  by  him  by  naming  a 
good  strong  committee  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  doctrine  in  mod- 
ern terms,  which  will  doubtless  obviate  Panhandle  Presbytery's 
difficulties  and  sorrows  as  thus  graphically  expressed.  The  young 
minister's  speech  has  thus  already  registered  itself  in  history. 


— That  noisy  St.  Louis  person,  U.  G.  Robinson,  whose  mission  in 
life  is  to  smash  the  Anti-Saloon  League  if  he  can,  has  a  smooth 
shrewdness  about  his  work  worthy  of  a  green  goods  artist.  In  one 
of  his  late  publications  he  details  an  elaborate  challenge  to  the 
league  to  sue  him  for  libel.  He  proposes  to  allow  the  league  to 
select  in  any  state  of  the  union  a  county  in  which  to  prosecute  him 
and  offers  to  send  his  campaign  sheet  to  every  voter  on  the  jury 
list  of  that  county  and  interpose  no  objections  afterwards  to  a 
jury  drawn  wholly  from  this  list.  All  this  has  the  sound  of  being 
very  fair  and  candid,  and  Robinson  will  doubtless  get  credit  with 
many  as  a  generous  exponent  of  the  square  deal.  But  the  reason 
for  such  ostentatious  fairness  on  the  part  of  Robinson  is  his  serene 
knowledge  that  his  plan  is  impossible.  The  decision  of  the  federal 
courts  when  President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  prosecute  The  Indian- 
apolis News  and  The  New  York  World  for  alleged  slander  regard- 
ing Panama  canal  affairs  established  the  clear  principle  that  a  libeler 
cannot  be  prosecuted  in  any  place  except  where  the  libel  is  pub- 
lished. Prosecution  cannot  extend  to  places  where  the  libel  is 
circulated.  Robinson  therefore  is  well  aware  that  a  case  against 
him  would  be  thrown  out  of  jurisdiction  anywhere  except  in  St. 
Louis,  and  he  is  also  aware  that  in  the  brewery-dominated  city  of 
St.  Louis  local  prejudices  would  make  it  very  improbable  that 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  could  get  a  verdict  in  its  favor  in  any 
case  wherein  it  complained  of  being  slandered.  So  as  long  as 
Robinson  sticks  to  St.  Louis  he  is  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  his  campaign  of  viHfication  with  impunity. 

— Congress  is  trying  to  make  a  record  for  economy,  but  up  to  the 
present  moment  it  has  shown  itself  far  more  willing  to  economize 
by  the  suppression  of  useful  functions  of  government  than  by 
the  more  efficacious  plan  of  canceling  political  perquisites.    One  late 


evidence  of  this  is  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  state  department, 
which,  as  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  would  eliminate 
from  that  department  the  Far  Eastern  bureau,  the  Near  Eastern  bu- 
reau and  the  bureau  of  Latin- American  affairs,  along  with  the 
resident  diplomatic  agent  and  the  director  of  the  consular  service. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  these  bureaus  and  occupying  the  posi- 
tions mentioned,  are  highly  specialized  experts,  and  their  services 
have  gone  far  to  uphold  the  steady,  dignified  and  strong  diplomatic 
attitude  which  the  United  States  has  lately  borne  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  From  every  quarter  of  the  globe  questions  coming  to 
Washington  are  now  dealt  with  by  a  man  whom  long  residence  in 
that  particular  portion  of  earth  has  made  familiar  with  the  hidden 
significance  of  internal  and  international  problems.  In  consequence, 
intelligent  knowledge  guides  the  American  state  department,  and  its 
public  record  now  seldom  suffers  from  mistakes  of  ignorance  which 
in  past  years  were  almost  characteristic.  But  the  men  who  have 
this  expert  knowledge  of  other  lands  are  not  adepts  in  the  politics 
of  their  own  country,  and  so  they  are  easily  picked  as  victims  for 
slaughter  when  the  politicians  want  game  for  the  bag  marked  "econ- 
omy." But  citizens  who  believe  in  protecting  real  efficiency  in  men  who 
know  what  they  are  about  ought  to  protest  to  the  senate — which 
now  has  the  bill  under  consideration — against  such  a  wanton 
crippling  of  the  nation's  diplomatic  organization.  Church  people 
have  special  reason  to  protest,  because  these  bureau  experts  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  displace  are  all  well  informed  about  missions, 
and  missionary  questions,  since  the  present  bureau  arrangement 
was  created,  have  been  treated  at  Washington  with  understanding 
unknown  before. 

— If  nobody  had  raised  an  issue  in  the  matter  Secretary  James 
Wilson  of  the  agricultural  department  in  President  Taft's  cabinet 
might  have  gone  quietly  to  Aberdeen  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance  and  no  serious  disgrace  accrued  therefrom 
to  his  church.  An  appointment  to  the  alliance  is  not  so  conspicuous 
an  honor  as  to  attract  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  world,  and  the 
secretary  might  in  a  normal  course  of  affairs  -have  gone  and  come 
again  so  unheeded  that  no  significance  whatever  would  have  attached 
to  his  commission.  But  after  objection  was  filed  to  the  appointment 
in  open  session  of  General  Assembly  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
mark  the  name  off,  for  with  the  issue  made,  his  place  on  the  delega- 
tion became  distinctly  significant.  To  persist  after  that  in  retaining 
on  the  list  the  secretary's  name  would  have  been  an  avowed  indorse- 
ment of  his  stubborn  and  almost  stupid  blunder  in  accepting 
honorary  attention  from  the  brewing  industry  at  its  last  national 
convention.  And  Secretary  Wilson  should  not  be  surprised  at  this 
rejection.  He  went  to  the  brewers'  convention  in  full  knowledge 
that  the  church  with  which  he  has  been  all  his  life  identified  desired 
him  not  to  go.  Having  thus  deliberately  set  at  naught  the  undoubted 
Presbyterian  opinion  of  the  whole  country,  he  has  no  ground  of 
complaint  when  the  church  in  turn  sets  him  at  naught.  Instead  of 
slurring  the  church,  as  the  public  press  reports  that  the  secretary 
did  when  he  heard  this  news  from  Louisville,  he  would  have  made 
an  impression  far  more  favorable  if  he  had  accepted  the  rebuke 
quietly  and  let  it  stand  unprotested  to  expiate  what,  as  he  ought  by 
this  time  to  know,  was,  whether  greater  or  less,  at  least  a  very 
real  blemish  on  his  record  both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a 
Presbyterian. 

—The  fountain  of  humane  generosity  always  runs  over  in  this 
country  whenever  a  big  calamity  smites  it  open.  The  great  fund  for 
the  survivors  of  the  Titanic  disaster  bids  fair  now  to  be  matched 
by  the  giving  of  relief  money  for  flood  sufferers  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley ;  and  the  Chinese  famine  collection,  though  inade- 
quate, exceeds  the  total  of  both  of  these.  All  three  of  these  big 
funds  have  been  given  by  the  American  public  since  the  middle  of 
January.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Lord  knows  that  only  some 
immense  human  woe  will  touch  the  generosity  of  a  certain  type 
of  Americans  that  he  allows  so  many  big  calamities  to  happen. 

— The  Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly  has  realigned  itself  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Its  secession  last  year  was  ac- 
complished by  a  bit  of  not  altogether  creditable  parliamentary 
strategy,  and  The  Continent  at  that  time  predicted,  with  a  con- 
fidence now  well  justified,  that  Southern  Presbyterianism  on  sober 
second  thought  would  not  consent  to  this  separation  from  a  fellow- 
ship which  now  includes  practically  all  evangelical  Christians. 

— John  Galsworthy  criticises  the  present  life  of  both  Britain  and 
America  as  "the  spectacle  of  a  man  racing  down  the  road,  followed 
at  a  more  or  less  respectful  distance  by  his  own  soul."  The  phrase 
is  very  well  taken.  The  big  thing  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  stop  the  headlong  rush  of  people  until  their 
souls  can  catch  up — and  then  to  set  the  souls  to  the  task  of  turning 
thtm  around  and  leading  them  back  along  the  uphill  path. 
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^  BY  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES  ^ 


'Doing 
All 

Things" 


I 


CAN  DO  ALL  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me."    "I  can"  and  "all  things" 
are  the  subject  and  object  of  omnipotence. 
Who  can?    Paul,  a  bond-servant,  who  gloried  in 
his  weakness,  who  trembled,  who  lived  in  a  suc- 
cession of  paradoxical  experiences  in  which  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  played  an  important  part.  Paul 
could.    He  neither  qualified  his  subject  nor  his 
object.    He  set  no  circumscribing  seal  upon  his  consciousness  of 
power.    He  builded  no  fence  of  limitations  about  his  universe.  "I 
can — do  all  things." 

This  is  a  practical  assertion  of  Christian  omnipotence.  Its  secret, 
of  course,  is  Christ.  How,  though,  can  even  the  consciousness  of 
Christ  make  Paul  or  you  or  me  omnipotent?  Note  the  sphere  of 
Christian  omnipotence.  It  is  distinctly  moral  and  not  physical.  This 
is  not  hedging,  but  fair  play.  The  very  conception  "I  can"  lifts 
us  into  the  moral  world  where  the  word  "can"  has  proper  connotation. 
A  moral  agent  "can"  because  he  lives  in  a  moral  universe.  Paul 
never  meant  that  he  could  freely  violate  natural  laws,  live  a  freak- 
ish, charmed  life,  act  like  a  prodigy  and  then  fly  home  to  glory. 
He  expected  to  live  in  the  world  in  which  other  men  lived  and  to 
die.  His  Christian  omnipotence,  though,  never  found  fuller  ex- 
pression than  in  the  way  in  which  he  faced  death  and  met  it.  He 
could  die  through  Christ  which  strengthened  him. 

A  Universe  of  Unappropriated  Power 

Paul  lived,  as  we  do,  in  a  universe  of  unappropriated  power.  Few 
physicists  and  philosophers  today  have  a  broader  and  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  great  cosmic  forces  than  did  Paul.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  not  have  the  scientific  viewpoint  of  our  day.  Neither 
did  he  employ  the  rubric  of  modern  philosophic  thought  to  catalogue 
his  conceptions  of  the  great  verities  of  the  universe.  They  were, 
none  the  less,  real  to  him.  He  reveled  in  the  reality  of  the  great 
forces  of  life,  but  chiefest  of  all  because  he  had  learned  the  secret 
of  appropriating  unappropriated  power. 

How  did  he  do  it  and  what  is  the  secret?  Just  as  we  may  do  it 
and  possess  the  secret  of  Christian  omnipotence.  He  learned  first 
that  man  unaided  is  a  pigmy,  a  weakling.  He  lives  by  alliance. 
From  the  dawn  of  human  consciousness  through  Paul  until  today 
man  has  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  wrest  from  the  forces  of 
nature  their  scepter  and  to  become  their  master.  He  only  does  it, 
but  he  always  does  it  by  linking  to  one  force  and  by  pitting  it 
against  another. 

Then  he  makes  new  alliances  with  newly  discovered  powers.  He 
conspires  with  the  explosive  forces  of  dynamite  and  contends  with 
cohesion  and  adhesion  and  gravitv,  and  tunnels  into  the  bowels  of 


the  earth  or  sweeps  Hell  Gate  aside  to  make  a  pathway  to  the 
sea.  He  lifts  mighty  towers  of  Babel  heavenward  by  linking  himself 
to  the  forces  of  nature  and  setting  one  against  another.  The  earth 
and  the  sea,  long  since  under  his  dominion,  now  witness  his  triumph 
in  the  sky  as  the  winds  obey  his  voice.  Paul  would  have  been  in- 
terested in  these — in  skyscrapers  and  submarines  and  subways  and 
aeroplanes.  Perhaps  if  he  were  to  come  to  our  shores  like  Togo 
he  would  be  soberly  fascinated  by  all  the  triumphs  of  war.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  his  final  query  would  be :  "Have  you  learned 
the  secret  of  omnipotence  in  the  moral  life?" 

Tell  us,  Paul !  "It  is  through  Christ !  I,  too,  learned  how  to 
set  one  power  against  another.  Then  I  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
higher  power — that  man  with  the  higher  power  is  stronger  than  all 
the  lower  powers.  There  on  the  Damascus  way  I  began  to  learn 
what  eternity  only  can  fully  disclose,  the  secret  of  the  highest  power. 
It  is  Christ  in  me.  His  omnipotence  becomes  mine  in  the  realm 
of  moral  life  when  I  ally  myself  with  him.  I  am  omnipotent  in  the 
sphere  where  he  places  me  and  immortal  until  my  work  is  done." 

Oh,  timid,  Christian  brother !  For  your  weakness  there  is 
strength.  Appropriate  the  unappropriated  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  yours  for  the  taking  and  yours  during  the  using.  The 
divine  imperative  "Be  thou  a  blessing!"  is  realizable  through  Christ. 

But  how?  How  does  the  engineer  move  his  mogul?  By  keeping 
his  hand  on  the  throttle  and  by  realizing  that  the  force  of  steam 
will  be  serviceable  only  so  long  as  it  is  used.  He  would  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  attempt  to  push  his  engine  with  his  bands.  How  can 
the  Christian  move  himself  Godward  through  a  resisting  world? 
By  keeping  his  hand  on  the  throttle  and  by  realizing  that  the  power 
of  Christ  will  be  serviceable  only  so  long  as  it  is  used.  He  who 
tries  to  push  his  own  heart  through  the  world  with  the  hands  of  his 
weakness  will  forever  stay  on  the  siding  of  life,  or  become  a  wreck 
on  the  main  line  and  be  sent  at  last  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Christ  the  Guaranty  of  Omnipotence 

Moral  principles  are  good.  Resolutions  and  aspirations  and 
decisions  are  ties  binding  us  to  the  higher  powers.  Yet  a  soul 
shut  up  to  these  and  holden  from  the  power  of  Christ  is  destined 
to  walk  with  fettered  feet.  Christ  in  the  heart  is  peace,  hope,  liberty, 
life.  He  becomes  the  guaranty  of  Christian  omnipotence.  "Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  "My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
"My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

An  omnipotent  Christ,  indwelling  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  appropriated  by  faith,  is  the  guaranty 
of  omnipotence  to  Christians,  who  "can  do  all  things  through  Christ." 


Why  I  Am  a  Presbyterian 

BY  A  CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTER 


OF  L.\TE  YEARS  I  have  come  to  feel  that  the  custom  of 
the  New  England  fathers  who  in  a  broad  and  general  way 
called  themselves  Presbyterians  is  a  safe  one  and  to  be 
practiced  today.  If  I  were  asked  in  an  European  country  or  by  any- 
one not  familiar  with  our  sectarian  divisions  what  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  I  belonged  to  I  would  say  Presbyterian.  If  I 
wanted  to  be  more  specific  I  might  say  that  I  was  a  New  England 
or  a  Congregational  Presbyterian,  just  as  other  Presbyterians  would 
have  to  explain  that  they  were  Southern,  or  United,  or  Reformed,  or 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  But  all  are  Presbyterian,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prefixes  to  their  name.  And  if  some  bystander  insists  that 
he  is  more  truly  a  Presbyterian  than  those  who  use  the  adjectives  I 
would  remind  him  that  he  is  barely  yet  escaped  from  "New  School" 
and  "Old  School." 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  first  is  a  personal  one,  which  will  account  to  many  for  my 
prejudice  in  the  matter,  though  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  it.  I  was 
born  a  Presbyterian.  I  have  been  a  Presbyterian  from  the  time  of 
John  Knox.  Near  two  centuries  in  this  land  of  sects  has  never  got 
me  out  of  Presbyterian  lines.  Though  I  must  usually  call  myself 
Congregationalist — indeed,  though  I  must  be  almost  always  called 
a  Congregationalist — I  still  insist  that  I  am  as  good  a  Presbyterian 
as  all  my  ancestors. 


My  second  reason  for  considering  myself  a  Presbyterian  is  that 
I  now  belong  to  a  body  that  always  has  been  and  still  is  in  the 
Calvinistic  tradition  and  philosophy.  It  was  a  New  England 
philosopher  who  said  the  best  word  for  the  Calvinistic  scheme  that 
has  ever  been  uttered  by  commentator.  It  was  the  "New  England" 
theology  that  was  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  system  and  is  the 
only  "theology"  thus  far  developed  in  the  western  world.  If  my 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  family  has  been  and  is  a  little  more 
free  with  the  great  Reformed  theologian  of  Geneva  I  find  only  sat- 
isfaction in  that  and  a  reason  for  pride.  It  gives  me  grounds  for 
thinking  that  I  am  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Presbyterians.  I  will  no 
more  be  offended  by  the  popular  designation,  nor  convinced  by  it. 
than  is  a  "Campbellite"  that  he  is  not  a  "Christian."  Since  the 
doctrinal  standards  have  in  the  past  meant  so  much  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  Protestants  I  feel  my  plea  for  my  Presbyterianism  more 
than  half  established  when  it  is  admitted  that  I  am  Calvinistic. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  believe  in  the  Presbyterian  way  of 
organizing  and  directing  religious  bodies.  I  do  not  claim  for  it  an 
infallibility  or  a  divine  sanction  above  other  systems.  For  the 
present  age  and  for  ages  to  come  I  think  of  it  as  the  best.  It  is 
in  accord  most  fully  with  our  mixed  aristocratic  and  democratic 
ideas.  In  some  far-off  event,  we  may  arrive  at  pure  democracy 
or   pure   aristocracy.     Then   we   shall  have   more  patience  with 
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bishops,  popes  and  kings,  and  no  man,  even  the  humblest,  shall  suffer 
wrong  from  neighbor  or  ruler.  Now,  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
publican forms  of  government  we  have  the  highest  wisdom,  experi- 
ence and  revelation  for  human  happiness  and  progress. 

Earliest  New  England  Church  Presbyterian 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  belong  to  a  local  church  which  is, 
and,  as  its  predecessors,  has  always  been  governed  by  a  local  pres- 
bytery. In  the  earliest  New  England  days  it  was  frankly  called  the 
congregational  presbytery.  It  was  made  up  of  the  local  body  of 
elders  and  consisted  of  pastor,  teacher  and  ruling  elder.  Later  this 
presbytery  consisted  of  a  body  of  deacons  and  the  pastor.  Again 
the  local  presbytery  is  called  the  church  committee.  But  always  it 
has  power  and  authority,  not  alone  because  it  has  been  invested 
therewith  by  the  congregation  but  because  it  believed  itself  invested 
by  God.  Tradition  and  custom  have  confirmed  this  authority. 
Frequent  changes  in  this  presbytery  by  the  voice  of  the  congregation 
may  have  weakened  its  authority  and  dignity.  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy may  have  entered  into  it,  but  it  has  often  been  an  irresistible 
power  in  the  local  body  and  is  today  an  office  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  "session"  of  so-called  "Presbyterian"  churches. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  was  presbyterially  ordained.  That 
the  presbyters  who  laid  hands  upon  me  never  came  together  in 
just  the  same  numbers  and  form  to  ordain  anyone  before  or  after 
that  time  is  an  incident  quite  ordinary  in  human  affairs,  whatever 
the  ecclesiastical  name  and  form.  Moreover,  if  I  had  waited 
twenty  years  for  my  ordination  it  would  have  been  done  in  my 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  a  body  which  has  a  con- 
tinued corporate  existence,  and  which  may  again  convene  to  pass 
upon  my  conduct  as  a  minister.  Though  it  is  not  known  by  the 
name  of  presbytery,  it  has  the  essential  features  of  a  presbytery.  I 
have,  then,  not  only  Presbyterian  ordination  but  Presbyterian 
standing  in  the  ministry.  The  names  which  we  use  to  designate  our 
ecclesiastical  bodies  will  not  long  confuse  us  as  to  their  real 
principles. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  belong  to  a  body  which  has  usua'ly 
called  itself  Presbyterian.  This  is  a  statement  which  will  be  almost 
universally  challenged,  and  the  more  loudly  by  those  who  have  in- 
quired the  least  into  the  matter.  The  New  England  churches  were 
slow  to  name  themselves.  They  did  occasionally  designate  their 
churches  as  Congregational,  usually  with  a  small  "c."  They  often 
spoke  of  themselves  as  doing  things  in  a  "congregational  way." 
But  to  say  that  they  usually  spoke  of  themselves  as  Presbyterians 
when  they  were  speaking  broadly  and  generally  is  a  statement  more 
difficult  to  disprove  than  can  be  imagined  by  more  than  a  very  few 
scholars.  The  number  of  eminent  men  who  can  be  cited  as  so  using 
the  name  Presbyterian  is  only  a  little  more  surprising  to  the  un- 
informed than  is  the  difficulty  of  discovering  men  of  equally  repre- 
sentative character  who  speak  of  the  New  England  church  as  Con- 
gregational in  the  modern  style  of  designation. 

State  Courts  Supplied  Place  of  Church  Organizations 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  belong  to  a  presbyterian  body  which 
has  usually  believed  in  a  strong  and  effective  church  government. 
In  early  New  England  this  faith  carried  them  so  far  that  the  first 
ecclesiastical  platform  and  practice  gave  a  large  place  in  the  govern- 
ment to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  legislature.  The  local  and  state 
courts  supplied  the  place,  and  that  most  effectually,  of  the  classis 
and  the  synod,  though  the  synod  was  not  unknown.  When  political 
changes  in  Massachusetts  removed  this  "pivotal  plank"  from  the 
Cambridge  platform  it  left  a  vacancy  and  caused  a  weakness  which 
accounts  for  a  long  period  of  church  practice  which  can  only  be 
characterized  as  Congregational,  and  which  gave  free  reign  to  the 
Unitarian  innovators.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pres- 
byterially governed  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  did 
not  by  this  government  escape  the  same  troubles,  and  that  the  con- 
sociationally  governed  church  of  Connecticut  did  escape  them. 
President  Styles  of  Yale  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  northern  section  who  did  things  in  a  congregational, 
consociational  or  presbyterial  way.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  should  be  counted  out  of  the  Presby- 
terian tradition  because  they  chose  to  do  things  congregationally — 
the  way  he  rather  preferred  himself.  But  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
consociational  way  of  governing  Presbyterian  churches.  And  this 
system  in  Connecticut  was  combined  with  the  state  system  until 
we  had  here  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  "highest"  Presbyterianism 
that  the  western  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
presbyteries  of  the  middle  colonies  were  fearful  of  its  tyranny  and 
received  its  victims  as  martyrs.  For,  when  to  the  powers  of  the 
magistrate  and  the  state  government,  which  here  even  more  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  for  a  century  longer,  acted  as  classis  and  synod, 
there  is  added  a  strictly  church  classis  and  synod  in  the  consociation 


and  the  general  association,  we  have  a  scheme  of  government  which 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  episcopal  so  far  as  power  and  efficiency 
are  concerned,  rather  than  with  the  presbyterial.  This  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical plan  of  government  of  things  religious  went  so  far  as  to 
provoke  a  part  of  the  religious  people  of  the  prevailing  faith  to 
become  protestants  and  schismatics  who  were  proud  to  call  them- 
selves Congregationalists,  and  gave  no  offense  by  calling  the  civil- 
ecclesiastical  establishment  Presbyterian — unless  the  offense  was  to 
the  people  of  that  name  in  the  middle  colonies.  This  Connecticut 
church  became  so  high  and  tyrannical  that  a  considerable  element  in 
it  reacted  and  fought  for  a  generation  under  the  general  name  of 
New  Lights  for  more  liberal  government  and  for  the  "congrega- 
tional way"  of  the  Cambridge  platform  as  against  the  presbyterial 
way  of  the  Saybrook  platform.  This  liberal  party  had  its  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  high  church  government  of  Connecticut, 
but  not  in  preventing  that  body  from  generally  calling  itself  Pres- 
byterian and  always  acting  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  rarely  with  those  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  first 
generation  or  two  after  the  national  period. 

Natural  Affinity  of  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism 

I  am  a  Presbyterian,  then,  too,  because  my  branch  of  the  family 
have  for  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  history  never  hesitated  to 
imite  with  a  body  so  called  when  they  came  into  regions  where 
that  body  was  located,  even  though  the  Presbyterian  party  might 
be  weak  and  the  so-called  Congregational  party  might  be  strong 
and  numerous.  For  150  years  we  always  joined  as  individuals  or  as 
congregations  with  Presbyterians  when  we  went  West  or  South. 
We  would  have  been  doing  it  yet  if  the  Presbyterians  of  the  more 
conservative  type  had  not  turned  us  out,  and  too,  if  we  had  been 
obedient  to  the  urgent  advice  of  New  England,  persisted  in  long 
after  the  "Old  School"  party  would  have  none  of  us.  For  a  half 
century  after  the  organization  of  the  national  government  of  the  na- 
tional churches  all  of  New  England  fought  against  being  excluded 
from  the  Presbyterian  family.  A  strong  party  protested  against 
the  schism  which  had  been  forced  upon  theological  rather  than 
upon  ecclesiastical  grounds,  even  after  the  New  England  body  had 
begun  to  take  form  with  its  western  children  in  1852  as  a  separate 
denomination.  How  determined  and  persistent  New  England  was 
that  her  children  in  the  West  should  remain  good  Presbyterians  and 
how  she  frowned  upon  them,  even  disowned  them  as  illegitimate, 
if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  Assemblies  of  one 
school  or  the  other,  even  after  the  great  division  in  1837,  is  a  chapter 
in  church  history  that  now  reads  so  strangely  as  to  seem  impossible 
to  the  uninitiated. 

Congregationalism  Approaching  Presbyterial  System 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  I  believe  that  the  Connecticut  fathers 
of  1801  who  helped  make  the  "plan  of  union"  and  who  held  to  it 
most  faithfully  and  the  Massachusetts  fathers  who  with  equal 
heartiness  promoted  and  used  the  "plan"  were  right ;  and  the 
radical  Congregational  and  Old  School  Presbyterians  in  the  West 
were  wrong  in  breaking  up  the  plan. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  because  my  branch  of  that  family  is  now 
coming  heartily,  speedily  and  unanimously  to  agree  upon  a 
presbyterial  way  of  doing  things.  We  shall,  doubtless,  always  give 
large  liberty  to  the  individual  and  to  the  local  church.  We  will  be 
slow  to  use  other  than  moral  suasion.  We  will  wait  not  only  for 
majorities  but  for  unanimity.  But  we  are  turning  from  the  extreme 
congregational  way  of  Massachusetts  after  state  support  of  her 
church  government  was  lost,  and  of  the  early  Congregational  party 
of  the  Middle  West.  Then  the  differences  between  the  congrega- 
tional way  and  the  presbyterial  way  were  magnified,  and  they  were 
real.  But  we  of  the  Congregational  party,  all  unconsciously  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  compelled  for  practical  purposes  to  do  things 
in  a  presbyterial  way.  We  license  our  ministry  presbyterially. 
Slowly  but  surely  we  come  to  ordain  and  discipline  them  in  this 
regular  way  rather  than  by  local  church  and  transitory  council. 
Once  we  quarreled  with  the  presbyterially  governed  churches  be- 
cause they  did  not  favor  the  voluntary  missionary  and  religious 
societies,  such  as  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
We  thought  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  churchism  when  they 
insisted  upon  boards  within  their  churches,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Congregational  party  completed  the  schism 
which  the  "Old  School"  party  had  begun  in  the  Presbyterian  family. 
Long  ago  we  discarded  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  substituted 
for  it  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.  Now 
we  are  ready  to  take  over  all  of  our  voluntary  and  independent  so- 
cieties and  make  them  boards  of  the  church  which  so  long  feared 
any  general  body  that  it  was  not  until  1870  that  it  would  permit  a 
stated  and  permanent  national   organization.     Anyone  who  will 
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trace  the  rapid  evolution  of  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  un- 
related bodies  of  New  England  and  the  scattered  Presbyterians  who 
were  set  adrift  by  the  theological  and  political  troubles  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  which  has  now  become  the  great  Congre- 
gational body  with  a  nationwide  constituency,  will  discover  a  history 
of  rapid  development  and  of  centralizing  and  authoritative  tenden- 


cies, which  has  but  few  parallels  any  place  in  Christian  history. 

I  am  a  Presbyterian,  then,  in  spite  of  names  and  prejudice,  be- 
cause I  have  long  been  one,  for  the  most  part  strictly  and  intensely 
one.  For  the  future  I  mean  to  be  a  better  one  and  to  rem.iin  one  until 
that  day  comes  when  all  shall  be  lost  and  found  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 


The  Man  in  the  Center  of  a  Texas  Tempest 

BY    GEORGE    WESLEY  BENN 


NEVER  BEFORE  perhaps  in  the  history  of  English  juris- 
prudence did  a  trial  judge  instruct  a  grand  jury  to  refrain 
from  investigating  crime  from  any  angle  or  as  to  any  in- 
dividual ;  never  before  perhaps  did  a  judge  presume  to  pronounce 
a  possible  defendant  innocent  in  advance  of  testimony.  And  I  voice 
the  view  of  all  unprejudiced  men  that  his  utterances  in  respect  to 
this  matter  violate  every  judicial  propriety  and  tend  to  arrest  the 
free  course  of  grand  jury  inquiry."  These  are  the  words  of  Clar- 
ence Ousley,  editor  of  The  Fort  Worth  Record  and  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury  that  indicted  Dr.  J.  Frank  Norris,  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  church  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  for  perjury. 

"I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  anything  on  earth  that  Dr. 
Norris  did  not  burn  his  own  house — I  don't  care  who  swears  it. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  investigate  Dr.  Norris.  Try  to  find  out 
and  see  if  somebody  else  is  not  guilty.  I  have  heard  of  every 
part  of  the  force  that  has  been  at  work  that  the  very  first  thing 
they  have  done  is  not  to  investigate  somebody  else  but  to  investi- 
gate the  testimony  that  would  go  against  Dr.  Norris.  I  believe 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  somebody  burned  Dr.  Norris's 
house  and  somebody  has  been  trying  to  put  up  a  job  on  him  and 
make  the  people  believe  he  did  it."  These  are  the  words  of  Crim- 
inal Judge  James  W.  Swayne  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  seventeenth 
district  court  of  Texas,  uttered  the  second  week  in  May. 

Public  Opinion  Sharply  Divided 

And  these  two  statements  reveal  pretty  well  the  divided  state 
of  opinion  in  Forth  Worth  today — and  in  all  the  Southwest,  for 
that  matter.  There  is  a  large  and  influential  element  that  believes 
that  Dr.  Norris  set  fire  to  and  caused  the  burning  of  his  own 
house  and  his  own  church,  and  that  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of 
notoriety  and  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself.  And  there  is  another 
large  and  influential  element  that  believes  that  Dr.  Norris  is  the 
victim  of  a  determined  lawless  crowd  in  Fort  Worth,  who  are  so 
much  opposed  to  the  minister  because  of  his  bold  and  aggressive 
crusade  against  vice  that  they  are  ready  to  resort  to  any  means 
to  ruin  him.  Something  of  the  strangeness  of  the  situation  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Mr.  Ousley  above  referred  to,  who  was 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  that  brought  one  of  the  indictments 
against  Dr.  Norris,  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Norris's  congregation,  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  state,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  state  university  and  prominently  considered  as  a 
successor  to  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  whom  he  is  an  ardent 
champion. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  facts  in  the  case  are  known  to  many 
readers  of  the  daily  newspapers :  That  Dr.  Norris's  church  build- 
ing within  recent  months  has  been  twice  set  fire,  the  last  time  almost 
burned  to  the  ground ;  that  Dr.  Norris's  home  has  been  twice  set 
fire,  and  the  last  time  ruined,  he  and  his  wife  and  child  escaping 
from  the  roof  of  the  porch  after  other  means  of  egress  were  cut 
off ;  and  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Norris  has,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  been  attempted  more  than  once.  What  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  is  a  statement  of  some  other  things  that'  probably  may 
not  be  known  to  persons  outside  of  this  state  and  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  Continent. 

Dr.  Norris  is  not  more  than  35  years  of  age,  born  and  reared 
here  in  this  state.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  small 
town  here  in  Texas,  then  of  the  McKinley  Avenue  Baptist  church 
in  Dallas  and  then  of  the  large  and  influential  First  Baptist  church 
of  Fort  Worth — a  congregation  with  something  like  600  members 
and  with  many  strong  and  wealthy  men  in  it.  The  troubles  that 
have  encompassed  him  began  to  come  to  a  head  last  summer  dur- 
ing the  fight  for  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
Texas.  The  clergyman  threw  himself  into  that  contest  with  all  his 
might.  He  caused  to  be  erected  in  Forth  Worth  a  large  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  prohibition  meetings;  and  he  spoke  not  only 
in  his  own  city  but  all  over  north  Texas  in  active  campaigning  for 
the  cause  of  prohibition. 

Furthermore,  he  threw  himself  into  many  other  reforms  in  Fort 
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Worth.  The  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  one 
of  acute  interest  there  and  in  all  the  Texas  cities.  Baseball  games 
are  allowed  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Texas  league  having  its  largest 
crowds  in  attendance  then.  Moving-picture  shows  are  open  on 
Sunday.  Vice  is  rampant.  There  used  to  be  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  in  the  space  between  the  Union  depot  and  the  Santa  Fe  station 
a  place  so  fearfully  vile  that  it  was  called  "hell's  half  acre."  For 
years  the  better  citizens  had  warred  against  this  plague  spot,  and 
at  last  the  agitation  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  murder  of  a 
policeman  who  was  simply  seeking  to  do  his  duty  in  stamping  out 
vice.  The  half  acre  was  cleansed,  thoroughly  cleansed,  but  the 
social  evil  was  by  no  means  banished.  Fort  Worth  is  a  city  that  has 
never  been  thoroughly  changed  from  the  old  open  days  of  the 
Southwest.  Cattlemen  still  use  it  as  their  chief  market  to  the  great 
ranches  of  west  Texas,  and  though  there  are  many  and  strong 
churches  in  the  city,  two  colleges,  a  Baptist  theological  seminary 
and  a  large  number  of  as  intelligent  and  cultured  people  as  one 
would  find  anywhere  in  America,  yet  much  that  is  vicious  has 
remained. 

Dr.  Norris  was  so  stirred  by  these  conditions  that  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  paper  called  The  X-Ray,  and  without  any  measuring 
of  terms  whatever  he  denounced  vicious  conditions  and  those 
responsible  for  them.  In  so  doing  he  aroused  the  ire  of  many 
influential  men,  some  doubtless  because  they  were  so  tied  up  in 
business  connections  with  vice  that  they  did  not  wish  conditions 
to  be  disturbed,  others  from  the  fact  that  they  considered  Dr.  Norris 
to  be  altogether  too  extreme  in  his  measures  and  indiscreet  in  his 
methods.  Some  of  his  own  congregation  were  estranged  from  him, 
and  one  or  two  became  savagely  bitter  when  he  caused  their  expul- 
sion from  his  church.  Besides  this  he  aroused  the  wrath  and  bitter 
opposition  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  Mr.  Davis. 

Mayor  Davis  and  his  adherents,  together  with  all  of  the  free  ele- 
ment, became  exceedingly  angry  over  one  particular  article  that  Dr. 
Norris  published  in  The  X-Ray,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"A  Happy  Contrast."  In  this  article  Dr.  Norris  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Fort  Worth  had  recently  died, 
leaving  absolutely  nothing  to  charitable  or  religious  objects;  and 
that  this  man  was  a  type  of  very  many  in  the  city,  who  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  interests  and  for  the  piling 
up  of  money.  The  article  was  particularly  resented  because  it 
was  aimed  directly  at  one  man  and  that  one  a  man  who  could 
not  defend  himself  because  he  was  dead.  A  mass  meeting  was  called 
in  the  courthouse  and  addressed  by  the  mayor  himself.  The 
mayor's  speech  was  reported  as  stating  that  certain  men  had  made 
themselves  so  obnoxious  that  they  must  cease  their  activities  or  be 
driven  out  of  the  city.  Some  of  those  present,  it  is  asserted,  became 
so  worked  up  by  the  mayor's  speech  that  they  openly  spoke  of  Dr. 
Norris  and  demanded  that  he  be  lynched.  The  feeling  became  so 
intense  that  some  partisans  on  either  side  swore  that  there  should 
be  no  peace  until  one  or  the  other  should  be  defeated. 

Minister  Charged  with  Notoriety  Seeking 

One  can  imagine  the  feeling,  therefore,  when  the  burning  down 
of  Dr.  Norris's  home  and  his  church  edifice  was  followed  by  the 
charge  that  the  minister  himself  had  been  guilty  of  causing  these 
things  because  of  his  desire  for  notoriety,  and  when  not  only  one  but 
two  grand  juries  brought  indictments  against  him,  charging  him  with 
perjury  and  with  arson.  It  is  declared  by  Mr.  Ousley  that  of  these 
grand  juries  a  majority  were  prohibitionists  and  also  were  church 
members. 

The  charge  of  perjury  came  in  this  wise:  Many  anonymous  let- 
ters were  sent  to  Dr.  Norris  during  the  days  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment, most  of  them  containing  threats  upon  his  life.  The  minister 
was  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  and  asked  to  reproduce  one  of 
these  threatening  letters,  making  the  characters  in  print  just  as  the 
original  was.  It  is  asserted  that  the  copy  that  Dr.  Norris  made  was 
so  exactly  similar  to  the  anonymous  letter  as  to  prove  that  he  must 
have  written  both  himself.    Furthermore,  a  reporter  testified  that 
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Trees  That  Came  in  a  Pocket 


BY  DELL  A  DLMMITT 


THE  ORCHARD  was  so  lovely  in  its  dress 
of  pink,  with  tiny  bits  of  green  showing 
here  and  there,  that  Daisy,  walking  with 
grandmother  between  the  rows  and  rows  of 
great,  spreading  trees,  felt  as  if  she  had  stepped 
into  fairyland. 

"And  to  think,"  exclaimed  grandmother, 
stopping  to  look  about  her,  "that  I  once  carried 
this  whole  orchard  in  my  pocket  all  the  way 
from  the  state  of  Ohio!" 

"Why,  gran 'ma  !"  cried  Daisy  in  a  shocked 
voice,  "you  couldn't  get  the  very  littlest  tree 
in  your  biggest  pocket." 

And  she  looked  up  at  her  grandmother  in 
much  perplexity.  Could  it  be  that  this  dear 
person  with  the  snow-white  puflfs  of  hair,  the 
bit  of  lace  at  her  neck,  and  the  soft,  silvery 
dresses  that  made  her  seem  so  much  a  queen, 
had  taken  to  telling  things  that  were  not  true? 
How  very  dreadful  !  For  what  could  it  be  but 
a  story  when  grandmother  said  she  had  car- 
ried an  orchard  in  her  pocket  ?    Think  of  it ! 

But  grandmother,  seeing  the  shocked  look 
on  Daisy's  little  face,  only  smiled  and  said: 
"The  way  it  happened,  Daisy,  was  this.  I  had 
just  married  your  grandfather  back  in  Ohio, 
and  he  brought  me  out  here  to  Illinois  to  live. 
The  country  was  then  a  wilderness  and  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  house  within  three  miles 
of  where  we  built  our  cabin. 

"I  brought  from  Ohio  everything  I  could 
think  of  that  I  knew  we  should  need.  Now, 
a!  my  father's  home  we  had  a  fine  large  orchard 
and  I  had  saved  seeds  out  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  that  grew  in  it.  When  we 
started  on  our  trip  I  tied  them  all  in  a  little 
bag  that  I  tucked  in  my  pocket.  Then,  after 
I  got  to  my  new  home  and  the  ground  was 
cleared,  I  planted  my  seeds,  and  when  they 
sprouted  I  tended  the  little  trees  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  babies. 

"I  kept  the  weeds  down,  stirred  the  earth  at 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  carried  water  from 
the  creek  when  they  grew  dry  and  thirsty.  You 
have  no  idea  how  delighted  I  was  to  see  them 
grow. 

"But  how  long  do  you  suppose  I  had  to  wait, 
dear,  before  I  picked  the  first  apple  off  those 
trees  ?" 

"I  'spect  it  was  a  month,"  guessed  Daisy, 
her  eyes  very  wide  and  bright  with  interest 
in  this  true  story. 

Grandmother  laughed. 

"No,  not  a  month,  but  seven  whole  years 
I  waited  for  that  first  apple.  It  was  a  big 
yellow  bellflower,  so  ripe  and  juicy  that  it  was 
worth  waiting  seven  years  for. 

"Well,  your  grandfather  had  a  piece  and  I 
another  and  the  rest  I  divided  be- 
tween your  father  and  your  Uncle 
Dave.    My  babies  grew  faster  than 
my  apples  did." 

"Oh,  gran'ma,"  laughed  Daisy, 
"I  wish  you'd  saved  a  piece  for 
me !  And — and  I'm  sorry  I 
thought  your  beautiful  story  was 
a  naughty  one." 

"I  know  another  more  beautiful 
still,"  mused  grandmother,  "about 
the  orchard  that  my  orchard  grew 
out  of. 

"There  was  once  a  strange  man 
who  came  to  Ohio  when  it  was 
still  a  wilderness.  People  called 
him  'Johnny  Appleseed,'  because 
he  carried  apple  seeds  with  him 
and  wherever  he  went,  up  and 
down  the  land,  he  would  select 
some  favored  spot  near  a  stream 
of  water  where  the  grass  grew 
abundantly  and  there  he  would 
plant  some  of  his  precious  apple 
seeds. 

"In  the  course  of  time  these 
seeds  grew  into  big  apple-bearing 
orchards;  and  many  a  man  of 
those  days  who  drove  into  Ohio 
with  his  family  and  all  his  house- 
hold goods  tucked  away  in  a  big 
canvas-covered  wagon,  selected  the 


spot  of  land  on  which  he  built  his  home  just 
because  he  found  there  one  of  these  orchards 
that  Johnny  Appleseed  had  planted  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

"Some  folks  thought  Johnny  was  crazy  be- 
cause year  after  year  he  did  nothing  but  tramp 
up  and  down  and  everywhere  along  the  pleas- 
ant streams  of  the  new  wild  Ohio  carrying  that 
pack  of  seeds.  But  I  never  think  of  Johnny 
but  I  bless  the  old  man's  kind  heart  for  this 
orchard  that  you  see — the  orchard  that  I  carried 
in  my  pocket  from  Ohio  and  which  came  from 
that  older  orchard  sprung  from  the  seeds  of 
Johnny  Appleseed's  planting. 

"And  so  you  see,  Daisy,  darling" — and  grand- 
mother's voice  grew  very  tender  as  she  stood 
looking  up  among  the  bursting  pink  bloom — 
"how  strong  and  fine  and  beautiful  a  thing  may 
grow  out  of  a  tiny,  tiny  seed.  We  are  all  of 
us  sowing  seeds  in  one  way  and  another.  The 
words  we  speak,  the  deeds  we  do  for  one  an- 
other, are  all  little  seed  specks  that  we  sow 
in  the  world  about  us.  And  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  them  to  grow  into  things  quite  as  big 
and  beautiful  and  useful  to  men  as  any  that 
ever  came  out  of  Johnny's  pack." 

"Oh,  gran'ma,"  cried  Daisy  in  delight,  "that's 
just  what  the  song  says  about 

"  'Little  deeds  of  kindness. 
Little  words  of  love.'  " 

She  clapped  her  hands  joyously.  "I'm  just  going 
to  fill  all  my  pockets  full  of  seeds  and  sow 
them  wherever  I  see  a  spot ;  then  maybe  I'll 
grow  an  orchard  'most  as  splendid  as  Johnny's." 

Making  Friends  with  the  Birds 

Most  boys  and  girls  have  an  animal  friend 
of  some  sort — a  dog  or  a  cat  or  a  horse  ;  but 
how  many  of  you  have  a  bird  friend?  Not  a 
canary,  or  any  other  bird  in  a  cage,  but  a  wild 
bird? 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  make  friends  with 
the  birds,  especially  if  one  has  an  old  orchard, 
says  Suburban  Life.  It  is  a  fortunate  girl  or 
boy  who  has  a  big  yard  with  trees  and  bushes, 
or  a  tangle  down  in  the  corner  near  an  old 
fence  where  the  weeds  run  riot.  In  such  a 
case  you  ought  to  go  into  the  bird  business. 
Arrange  a  shallow  dish  or  basin  where  fresh 
water  can  be  kept  for  the  birds  to  bathe  in  and 
to  drink.  This  is  always  a  drawing  card  for 
the  summer.  A  few  bird  houses  in  the  trees 
or  on  some  posts  are  sure  to  have  tenants. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  start  a  bird  lunch 
counter  by  nailing  up  a  box  or  board  just  out- 
side the  window  where  you  can  watch  it,  and 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

COMPLIMENTS  OF  JUNE 

Miss  June  present  her  compliments  and  heartily 
extends 

A  cordial  invitation  to  her  very  dearest  friends, 

To  spend  a  whole  long  month  with  her — full 
thirty  happy  days — 

When  she  will  entertain  you  all  in  lots  of  dif- 
ferent ways. 

She'll  give  you  lovely  roses,  and  daisies  by  the 
score, 

With  pansies  and  forget-me-nots,  and  oh,  so 

many  more  ; 
And  if  you're  fond  of  music,  a  concert  she 

will  plan, 

For  she  can  summon  songsters  that  no  other 
hostess  can. 

Her  feathered  prima  donnas  are  the  finest  ever 
heard — 

The  orioles  and  robins,  each  happy  singing 
bird. 

And  if  you  are  artistic,  she  has  pictures  large 
and  small. 

Whose  subjects  are  so  varied  she  can  surely 

please  you  all. 
A  landscape  bathed  in  sunshine,  or  moonlight 

on  the  sea, 

Some  sleepy  cows  in  pasture,  or  a  shady  chest- 
nut tree. 

Whenever  you  are  hungry  she  can  give  you 
lots  to  eat — 

And  isn't  cream  and  strawberries  a  most  de- 
licious treat? 

So  write  her  your  acceptance  and  be  sure  to 
send  it  soon. 

And  then  I  know  we  all  will  spend  a  lovely 
month  with  June  ! 

— St.  Nicholas. 


where  you  can  set  the  table  without  the  least 
trouble.  It  should  be  kept  supplied  with  cracked 
nuts,  seeds  and  crumbs.  In  cold  weather  suet 
chopped  in  fine  bits,  or  a  large  piece  nailed 
down  so  it  can  be  pecked,  is  very  attractive. 
In  this  way  one  may  make  intimate  friends  with 
the  birds.  And  wild  bird  friendship  is  worth 
working  for. 

Made  It  Too  Small 

"Grandma,"  asked  little  Tommy  one  evening 
at  the  supper  table,  "do  your  glasses  make 
things  look  bigger  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  grandma.  "Why?" 

"Oh,"  said  Tommy,  "I  only  thought  if  they 
did  maybe  you'd  take  'em  off  when  you're  cut- 
ting my  piece  of  cake." 

Must  Be  a  Black  One 

Little  Dot  was  drawing  a  picture  with  pen 
and  ink  on  her  paper.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
cat  without  a  tail. 

"Where  is  the  tail  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  : 

"Why,  it  is  in  the  ink  bottle  yet." 


"Will  someone  please  give  us  a  bone?" 
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Novels  on  Public  Questions 

A  HoosiER  Chronicle,  by  Meredith  Nichol- 
son. This  most  ambitious  work  we  have  had 
from  Mr.  Nicholson  demands  a  revaluation  of 
his  ability  and  his  sincerity.  An  enthusiastic 
Indianian,  he  has  felt  deeply  the  romance  of 
his  state  and  has  embodied  it  in  a  story  of 
"hoosier"  politics,  love  and  life  that  holds 
together  with  dramatic  intensity  for  some  600 
pages.  Anyone  who  knows  Indiana  will  find 
in  "A  Hoosier  Chronicle"  an  expression  of  that 
state's  individuality  that  will  amaze  him  with 
its  cleverness,  its  truth  and  its  power.  Mr. 
Nicholson  is  not  so  skillful  a  craftsman  as  he  is 
an  interpreter,  and  for  this  reason  some  of 
his  characterization  is  a  little  inadequate.  But 
in  this  case  "the  book's  the  thing" — and  it  is 
a  remarkably  interesting  one.  [Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston.    $1.40  net. 

Stover  at  Yale,  by  Owen  Johnson.  The 
man  who  made  the  whole  country  laugh  with 
his  inimitable  stories  of  Dink  Stover  at  Law- 
rtnceville  has  now  taken  upon  himself  the  more 
serious  task  of  piloting  his  hero  through  Yale. 
The  new  book  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
expressions  of  the  trend  of  the  times  that  we 
have  had.  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  serious  about 
the  function  of  the  modern  college,  and  he 
demonstrates  just  how  and  why  it  is  not  giving 
the  American  boy  what  it  ought  to  give  him. 
Dink  Stover  is  a  representative  of  the  new 
democracy  in  which  Mr.  Johnson's  hope  lies. 
A  tremendously  sane,  stimulating,  well-written 
and — incidentally — humorous  story.  [Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Little  Corky,  by  Edward  Hungerford,  is 
suggestively  named,  for  it  really  is  a  "cork- 
ing" good  story  about  a  traffic  tangle  in  a 
small  Maine  city  and  the  young  fellow  of  sense 
and  pluck  who  unraveled  the  difficulties.  A 
splendid  girl  is  also  a  figure  in  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  winning  of  her  is  an  issue 
quite  as  important  and  as  satisfactorily  done 
as  the  mending  of  the  street  car  troubles.  The 
story  expounds  vigorous,  wholesome  American- 
ism in  a  refreshing,  inspiriting  fashion  that 
assures  it  a  large  circle  of  readers.  [A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.    $1.35  net. 

White  Ashes,  by  Kennedy-Noble.  The  ro- 
mance inherent  in  the  rather  prosaic  business 
of  fire  insurance  has  never  been  demonstrated 
so  compellingly  as  in  this  novel  by  two  in- 
surance experts,  Sidney  R.  Kennedy  and  Alden 
C.  Noble.  Presented  as  it  is,  in  a  story  of 
tremendous  vitality,  excellent  workmanship  and 
intense  human  drama,  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  modern  enterprises. 
The  love  story  it  unfolds  is  also  one  of  un- 
common charm.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Relentless  Current,  by  M.  E.  Charles- 
worth.  Reform  of  our  judicial  and  penal  sys- 
tems may  be  most  urgent,  but  this  novel  fails 
of  its  purpose  to  impress  the  reader  with  that 
fact  by  the  way  in  which  it  concludes.  One 
man  is  made  to  suffer  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
is  not  guilty.  His  wife  uses  the  opportunity  of 
his  untimely  death  to  marry  another  man. 
And  that,  we  must  conclude,  is  the  author's 
only  solution  of  a  big  and  vital  problem.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Story  of  a  Ploughboy,  by  James  Bryce, 
is  a  book  which  well  fulfills  its  purpose  of 
giving  the  reader  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
labor  question  and  of  modern  socialism,  as  well 
as  of  presenting  vivid  pictures  of  Scottish  coun- 
try life.  An  interesting  introduction  is  fur- 
nished by  Edwin  Markham.  [John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

One  of  Us,  by  Ezra  Brudno,  is  a  sincere  but 
ineffectual  attempt  to  mirror  a  section  of  human 
life.  The  material  for  a  good  story  is  un- 
doubtedly here,  but  presented  uninspiredly  as  it 
is,  it  takes  courage  to  discover  it.  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 

In  Bethany  House,  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith,  is  a  romance  of  settlement  work  in  the 
South,  the  leading  character  being  a  woman 
whom  it  is  an  inspiration  to  know.  [Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Hiram  Blair:  A  Character  Novel,  by  Drew 
Tufts,  depends  on  the  popular  themes  of  love 
and  politics  to  provide  opportunities  for  epi- 


grams by  Hiram  Blair,  an  original  and  shrewd 
f.olitical  worker  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people.  The  story  is  of  Indiana  poli- 
tics back  in  the  good  ol^l  days  when  political 
passes  were  as  pleasantly  plentiful  as  air, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt 
congressman.  Sometimes  the  book  strikes  one 
as  a  bit  crude  in  characterization  and  in  some 
incidents,  but  Hiram  Blair  himself  is  really  a 
masterly  creation.  It  is  inspiring  to  associate 
with  a  man  who  believes  that  "When  a  man's 
growed  up  full  size  his  troubles  ain't  never 
ez  big  ez  his  duty."  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    $1.35  net. 

John  Rawn,  by  Emerson  Hough.  The  greed 
for  success,  the  hideous  hoggishness  for  power 
that  is  found  so  often  and  so  ironically  in  men 
of  mediocre  stamp,  is  used  as  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Hough's  newest  and  best  novel.  It  is  a 
gigantic  study  of  a  self-made,  insufferable  egoist 
in  which  the  author  has  excelled  himself.  Its 
analytical  power  leaves  one  in  a  stir  of  ad- 
miration, so  incisive  and  penetrating  it  is. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25 
net. 

Stories  of  the  Stage 

The  Heart  of  Us,  by  T.  Russell  Sullivan. 
The  Boston  of  forty  years  ago — particularly 
the  aristocracy  of  Beacon  hill  and  the  democ- 
racy of  the  old  theatrical  houses — is  vividly 
photographed  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  love  story.  This 
writer  is  so  engaging  in  his  old  school  manner, 
so  suggestive  of  an  older  regime  of  well 
ordered  leisure,  that  his  technical  deficiencies — 
slight  as  they  may  be — are  proportionately  dis- 
appointing. [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.25  net. 

Unquenched  Fire,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg.  A 
Chicago  society  girl  runs  away  from  her  Lake 
Shore  drive  home  to  go  on  the  stage,  makes 
a  success  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  woman  of  herself.  The  story  of  her  struggle 
is,  of  course,  the  pivotal  point  of  interest ;  and 
the  very  interesting  character  known  as  "Gas- 
ton" is  undoubtedly  a  portrait  of  that  wizard 
of  stagecraft,  David  Belasco.  [Small,  Maynard 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Actor  Manager,  by  Leonard  Merrick, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  dealing  with  the 
hardships  and  triumphs  of  English  stage  life. 
Mr.  Merrick  knows  the  theater  thoroughly,  and 
he  is  a  literary  artist.  His  characterization  of 
the  manager's  wife  in  this  new  story  is  mas- 
terly. [Mitchell  Kennerly,  New  York.  $1.20 
net. 

Georgette,  by  Marion  Hill,  is  not  a  prob- 
lem novel  and  yet  it  presents  a  philosophy 
which  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  reader  to  some 
deliberate  thinking.  Georgette  is  an  actress 
who  is  drawn  into  a  tremendous  battle  of  cir- 
cumstances. [Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

•  Carnival,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  The 
tempestuous  career  of  a  young  English  dancer 
is  described  with  a  vividness  that  is  realistic 
if  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  pleasant  reading.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Romance  in  Foreign  Lands 

Almayer's  Folly,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  This 
reprint  of  Mr.  Conrad's  wonderful  tale  of  the 
southern  seas  makes  one  wonder  why  a  second 
edition  has  not  been  demanded  before.  It  is 
his  first  book,  and  its  theme  is  similar  to  his 
last  one,  "Under  Western  Eyes."  A  vast  dif- 
ference separates  the  two,  however.  Where  the 
latter  shows  the  result  of  long  years  of  abstract 
thought  and  psychologizing,  "Almayer's  Folly" 
is  purely  the  impressionistic  expression  of  the 
life  of  those  languorous,  sun-heavy  islands  that 
Mr.  Conrad  had  voyaged  about  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the 
incidents  of  Almayer's  story ;  but  underneath 
it  all  is  that  sinister  age-old  conflict  between 
individuals  of  different  races  who  try  to  live 
a  common  life.  The  descriptions  breathe  the 
very  essence  of  the  islands  until  the  reader 
gasps  with  the  damp,  poisonous  breath  of  the 
tropical  forest  and  the  murky  mist  of  the 
swamp  streams.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     $1.25  net. 


The  Goodly  Fellowship,  by  Rachel  Capen 
Schauffler.  More  than  one  interesting  novel 
has  been  written  about  foreign  missionary  life, 
though  usually  the  interest  of  the  subject  has 
obscured  the  technical  merit  of  the  performance. 
Miss  Schauffler,  in  her  story  of  mission  work 
in  Persia,  has  skillfully  combined  the  two 
elements.  He  father  was  for  many  years  mis- 
sionary under  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  she  was  born  in  Bruen,  Austria. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  work  is  therefore  first 
hand.  The  love  story,  interesting  though  it  is, 
is  really  of  secondary  consideration.  [Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Jacquine  of  the  Hut,  by  E.  Galliene  Robin. 
Old-fashioned  in  its  treatment,  in  its  self-sac- 
rificing heroine,  and  in  its  romantic  protago- 
nist, the  chief  interest  of  this  story  of  the 
island  of  Sark  lies  in  the  author's  presentation 
of  the  superstitions  of  its  folk,  their  life  of 
secrecy  and  smuggling,  and  their  racial  and 
religious  prejudices.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
New  York.    $1.30  net. 

A  Captain  Unafraid  :  The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  Dynamite  Johnny  O'Brien,  as  set  down 
by  Horace  Smith.  No  dime  novel  of  pirate  life 
reads  with  more  of  a  thrill  than  this  true 
record  of  Captain  O'Brien's  filibustering  ad- 
ventures. He  is  the  man  who  has  carried  arms 
to  patriots  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Devil's  Wind,  by  Patricia  Wentworth. 
With  dramatic  intensity  Miss  Wentworth  has 
told  the  story  of  the  sepoys  who,  when  taken 
at  Cawnpore  and  asked  why  they  had  mutinied, 
replied :  "Surely  it  was  madness ;  a  wind 
from  the  devil  was  abroad  in  Hindostan."  [G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Big  Fish,  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson, 
tells  of  extraordinary  adventures  in  South 
America,  during  which  the  romance  of  the  two 
leading  characters  is  enacted  amid  dangers  at 
times  difficult  to  credit.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Love  Stories 

Through  the  Postern  Gate,  by  Florence 
L.  Barclay.  The  fragrance  of  old  gardens 
seems  to  have  penetrated  this  very  modern 
story  of  a  boy's  adoration  of  a  woman.  Under 
the  mulberry  tree  in  Christabel  Charleris's 
English  garden,  amid  tea  and  tennis  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  beautiful  young  faith,  the  love 
story  works  to  a  climax  that  will  delight  lovers 
of  "The  Rosary."  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Under  Trail,  by  Anna  Alice  Chapin,  has 
a  self-reliant,  fascinating  trained  nurse  as  hero- 
ine, a  picturesque  (and  rather  bookish)  vaga- 
bond as  hero,  a  group  of  society  people  and 
some  well  drawn  natives  of  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains. Having  so  many  of  the  elements  that 
make  a  story  interestingly  mysterious,  a  cer-. 
tain  crudity  in  style  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.25  net. 

Her  Word  of  Honor,  by  Edith  Macvane.  A 
high-bred  French  girl,  whose  attractiveness  has 
interfered  with  the  matrimonial  prospects  of 
her  six  ungainly  cousins,  comes  to  America 
and  engages  herself  to  a  man  she  has  never 
seen,  only  to  find  herself  in  love  with  another. 
The  complications  are  worked  out  in  a  dis- 
tinctly individual  and  refreshing  fashion.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.     $1.25  net. 

Japonette,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  The 
awakening  of  a  rather  characterless  but  at- 
tractive young  New  Yorker  of  good  birth  forms 
Mr.  Chambers's  latest  eft'usion.  It  is  worked  out 
with  characteristic  embellishments  of  "high 
life"  and  a  certain  seriousness  under  its  light 
banter.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.     $1.35  net. 

The  Melting  of  Molly,  by  Maria  Thomp- 
son Daviess.  The  author  of  "Miss  Selina  Lue" 
has  written  a  new  kind  of  love  story,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  as  it  is  charming. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Last  Try,  by  John  Reed  Scott.  A  royal 
romance  with  dash  and  color  to  it.  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 
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Toby  :  A  Novel  of  Kentucky,  by  Credo 
Harris,  renews  one's  gratitude  for  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  "beautiful  girls"  the  novel- 
ists have  to  draw  iipon.  In  this  instance  a 
white  vagabond,  as  is  the  benevolent  Kentucky 
custom,  is  put  upon  the  block  and  sold  for  a 
year's  service.  The  inevitable  "beautiful  girl" 
happening  along  is  outraged  at  the  proceeding 
and  buys  him  for  a  dollar.  The  .ensuing  com- 
plications make  a  good  love  story.  [Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Prison  Without  a  Wall,  by  Ralph 
Straus,  is  an  exceedingly  well  written  but  rather 
indeterminate  story  of  a  gentle,  scholarly  lad, 
heir  of  a  great  English  estate,  who  finds  all  his 
joy  in  life  among  Roman  antiquities.  He  wakes 
up  to  the  emptiness  of  his  life  and  makes  an 
effort  to  seek  out  the  world.  This  effort  gives 
the  author  an  unusual  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive character  work.  [Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Flowers  of  the  North,  by  James  Oliver 
Curwood,  is  one  of  this  writer's  typical  ro- 
mances of  the  Hudson  bay  country  of  which 
his  public  seems  never  to  tire.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  is  stirring  and  refreshing  in  com- 
parison with  the  "hot-house"  variety  of  fiction. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  House  of  Robershaye,  by  Emma 
Brooke.  The  rivalry  between  two  strongly 
contrasted  cousins  for  an  English  estate  and  a 
girl  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  powerful 
story,  conceived  and  executed  on  an  almost 
Meredithian  scale.  [Duffield  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Life,  by  E.  A.  U.  Valen- 
tine, describes  in  rather  brilliant  fashion  the 
love  affair  of  a  New  York  newspaper  man  in 
Paris.  It  is  a  long  novel,  and  one  feels  that  it 
would  have  gained  something  by  elimination. 
[E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

The  Mainspring,  by  Charles  A.  MacLean. 
The  story  of  a  big  factional  fight  in  Wall  street, 
in  which  a  clever  newspaper  reporter  and  a 
fascinating,  typically  American  girl  play  the 
chief  parts.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Joyous  Wayfarer,  by  Humphrey  Jordan. 
The  author's  experiences  as  student,  school- 
master and  lecturer  in  Paris  lend  much  charm 
to  his  portrayal  of  a  young  French  painter's 
life  and  love.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Broken  Bell,  by  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
The  love  and  renunciation  of  a  beautiful 
Catholic  woman  forms  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
quisitely sad  story  of  Naples.  It  is  beautifully 
done.  [Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 
$1  net. 

The  Sh.\dow  of  Power,  by  Paul  Bertram. 
Holland  and  Spain  furnish  the  setting  for  this 
rather  mediocre  love  story.  [John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Historical  Novels 

The  Favor  of  Kings,  by  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  romances 
of  history,  that  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry 
VIIL,  has  been  made  into  a  serious  historical 
novel  by  a  woman  whose  previous  work  has 
been  of  a  much  lighter  variety.  Mrs.  Bradley's 
chief  appeal  and  her  chief  merit  have  their 
common  source  in  her  humanness — her  char- 
acters are  real  people,  not  mere  beings  in  a 
book.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

The  Touchstone  of  Fortune,  by  Charles 
Major.  The  author  of  "When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower"  does  not  put  into  his  later  books 
the  genius  that  breathed  in  that  first  great  suc- 
cess. This  new  story  is  "the  memoir  of  Baron 
Clyde,  who  lived,  thrived  and  fell  in  the  dole- 
ful reign  of  the  so-called  Merry  Monarch, 
Charles  II."  Even  without  the  original  genius 
the  novel  is  a  good  one.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Fighting  Blade,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix, 
is  a  historical  romance  that  justifies  the  name. 
Its  period  is  Cromwell's  time,  its  characters 
convincing  despite  a  certain  "perverse  ro- 
manticism" in  their  portrayal  and  its  action 
satisfyingly  dashing.  Being  a  playwright.  Miss 
Dix  is  skillful  with  her  dramatic  values ;  and 
her  style  is  delightfully  assured.  [Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 


The  Luck  of  Rathcoole,  by  Jeanie  Gould 
Lincoln.  A  simple  love  story,  in  which  mys- 
tery and  scenes  from  colonial  history — par- 
ticularly from  the  inauguration  of  Washington 
— furnish  a  pleasant  setting  to  situations  wholly 
lacking  in  any  other  intent  and  purpose  than 
to  please  and  entertain.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.20  net. 

The  Lonely  Queen,  by  H.  C.  Bailey,  re- 
counts the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  child- 
hood to  her  death  in  a  fashion  that  does  her 
justice  both  as  queen  and  as  woman.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Short  Stories 

Buttered  Side  Down,  by  Edna  Ferber.  Miss 
Ferber's  sensational  "arrival,"  by  means  of  a 
series  of  stories  that  have  been  much  praised 
as  resembling  those  of  the  late  -  O.  Henry,  is 
fully  comprehended  in  this  collection  of  tales. 
Her  merit  is  not  so  much  that  she  resembles 
O.  Henry — she  doesn't,  in  some  ways — as  it  is 
her  original  way  of  doing  her  own  thinking. 
She  is  clever,  and  she  has  probed  sensitively 
into  life.  That  is  her  secret.  [Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

It,  and  Other  Tales,  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 
The  wide  range  of  subject  in  Mr.  Morris's  new 
collection  of  stories  allows  for  the  satisfaction 
of  various  tastes.  There  are  love  stories,  tales 
of  adventure  in  the  South  seas,  tragedies,  come- 
dies, weird  extravagances  and  inventions  of 
pure  enchantment.  Mr.  Morris  has  deservedly 
been  called  "our  most  skillful  short  story 
writer."  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Wide  Courses,  by  James  B.  Connolly.  No 
one  writes  better  sea  stories  than  Mr.  Connolly. 
He  has  a  grip  on  his  material  and  his  characters 
that  stirs  clear  through.  Underneath  the  in- 
terest of  the  stories  themselves  runs  some  plain 
talk  about  our  navy.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Putting  Marshville  on  the  Map,  by  Wil- 
liam Ganson  Rose,  is  the  second  clever  little 
story  in  "The  Ginger"  series,  describing  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  business  community  by  the 
introduction  of  a  little  "push"  and  "ginger." 
[Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.  50  cents 
net. 

Tales  of  the  West 

Buck  Peters'  Ranchman,  by  Clarence  E. 
Mulford.  Mr.  Mulford  is  the  truest  historian 
we  have  of  those  glorious  and,  alas !  decadent 
days  of  the  West  when  the  range  was  free 
and  unwritten  laws  kept  high  the  honor  of  the 
cowboy  world.  There  is  no  lessening  of  in- 
terest and  thrill  in  these  latest  adventures 
of  Buck  Peters,  Hopalong  Cassidy  and  their 
stalwart  Bar-20  associates.  Their  background 
this  time  is  Montana,  and  there  they  shoot  as 
straight,  ride  as  daringly  and  stand  as  fear- 
lessly for  the  square  deal  as  in  the  other  "Hop- 
along"  books.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.     $1.35  net. 

Over  the  Pass,  by  Frederick  Palmer.  Virile 
as  always,  Mr.  Palmer  has  produced  a  new 
romance  of  the  East  and  the  West  that  ought 
to  prove  very  popular  to  lovers  of  this  type  of 
fiction.  The  pages  are  full  of  gun  play,  feuds, 
honor  and  love.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Wrong  Woman,  by  Charles  D.  Stewart. 
This  tale  of  the  Texas  sheep  country  has  a 
charm  that  depends  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Stewart's 
naive  and  leisurely  manner  of  narration.  Its 
love  episode  is  particularly  delightful.  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Stories  of  Married  Life 

Eve  Triumphant,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain, 
was  first  given  to  the  English  public  in  1902, 
having  previously  gained  the  distinction  of 
being  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  It 
recounts  the  story  of  a  beautiful  American 
woman  who  left  her  husband  at  home  and  went 
traveling  in  Europe,  where  she  indulged  in 
rather  a  serious  flirtation  with  an  Italian  noble- 
man, although  she  was  later  restored  to  sense 
and  to  satisfaction  in  her  married  life.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Squirrel  Cage,  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  is 
built  about  the  question :  Is  not  the  business 
game  that  absorbs  a  man  to  the  exclusion  of 
all   family   life   and   domestic   interest   a  sin 


against  society?  The  story  is  the  passionate 
protest  of  one  young  wife  against  the  struggle 
to  "keep  up" ;  of  her  ineffectual  efforts  to 
bring  her  husband  to  view  life  sanely  and  com- 
prehendingly ;  and  of  her  final  realization  of  her 
ideal  in  a  man  of  humble  calling  but  wide 
vision,  who  believes  that  living  means  more 
than  getting.  The  book  is  one  of  unusual  in- 
tensity and  breadth  of  understanding.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Blind  Road,  by  Hugh  Gordon.  The  in- 
timate story  of  a  married  life,  told  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  husband,  can  be  made  an  il- 
luminating revelation  or  a  purposeless  tirade. 
Mr.  Gordon  strikes  a  cross  between  the  two. 
He  is  very  frank,  at  times  with  effect ;  at  others 
unnecessarily  so.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Spanish  Gold;  Lalage's  Lovers;  The 
Search  Party;  The  Simpkins  Plot;  The 
Major's  Niece,  by  G.  A.  Birmingham.  Let  the 
American,  aweary  of  comic  supplement  buf- 
foonery and  the  "get-rich-quick"  brand  of  humor, 
arise  and  call  blessed  the  publishing  house  that 
introduces  Mr.  Birmingham  and  "J.  J."  to 
America.  "J.  J."  is  a  fertile-minded,  iron- 
nerved,  loquacious  and  altogether  unique  Church 
of  England  curate  in  an  Irish  parish  where 
Episcopalians  are  almost  as  few  as  the  reptilian 
inhabitants  that  made  St.  Patrick  famous.  He 
has  abundant  time,  therefore,  to  indulge  his 
whimsical  persistence  in  developing  unexpected 
adventures  out  of  commonplace  situations.  It 
is  excellent  humor,  seldom  forced,  and  the 
reader  of  "Spanish  Gold,"  for  example,  is  very 
certain  to  want  all  the  others  of  Mr.  Birming- 
ham's enjoyable  books.  "J.  J."  is  a  character 
decidedly  worth  knowing.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1.20  each. 

On  the  Trail  to  Sunset,  by  T.  W.  and  A.  A. 
Wilby,  is  the  tale  of  the  happenings  on  a  trans- 
continental automobile  tour  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  situations  are  some- 
times forced,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  dis- 
cover globe-trotters  carrying  innumerable  band- 
boxes and  pink-shaded  candles  for  my  lady's 
chamber  when  camping  in  the  desert.  For- 
tunately the  journey  ends  in  lovers'  meeting, 
which  is  after  all  the  thing  that  counts.  [Mof- 
fat, Yard  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Owl's  Nest,  by  Anne  Gilbert.  The  sub- 
title, "A  Vacation  Among  Isms,"  reveals  the 
purpose  of  this  entertaining  little  story — that  of 
contrasting  the  Christian  faith  with  various 
other  cults,  as  they  are  followed  by  different 
members  of  a  country  boarding  house.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  75  cents 
net. 

The  Mission  of  Victoria  Wilhelmina,  by 
Jeanne  Bartholow  Magoun.  The  pathetic  story 
of  a  country  girl's  tragic  experience  in  the  city, 
and  her  subsequent  regeneration  through  the 
healing  power  of  love.  If  put  into  the  hands  of 
ignorant  girls  this  little  book  ought  to  prove 
an  effective  weapon  in  the  vice  crusade.  [B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff,  by  Emma  C. 
Dowd,  is  a  tender  story  of  a  little  orphan  girl 
whose  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  cause  her  to 
be  made  a  member  of  a  hospital  staff.  Both 
grown-ups  and  children  will  enjoy  the  story. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $1  net. 

The  Sable  Lorcha,  by  Horace  Hazeltine. 
The  malignant  cunning  of  the  Mongolian  in 
quest  of  vengeance  is  here  set  forth  in  a  tale 
that  would  furnish  good  dramatic  material 
for  a  moving-picture  scenario.  [A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company,  Chicago.     $i.3S  net. 

Fathers  of  Men,  by  E.  W.  Hornung.  This 
excellent  story  of  English  boarding  school  life 
ought  to  interest  all  those  who  retain  fond 
memories  of  reveling  in  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days."  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

Poolyooly,  by  Edgar  Jepson,  is  a  book  that 
everyone  ought  to  read.  Its  heroine  is  a  little 
red-headed  English  girl  of  12  who  battles  with 
the  world  so  gayly  that  her  career  is  a  tonic. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25 
net. 

Greyfriars  Bobby,  by  Eleanor  Atkinson,  is 
a  delightfully  appealing  story  of  a  Skye  terrier. 
Little  folks  as  well  as  grown-ups  will  enjoy  it. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  June  16,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  11:2-19.  Golden  Text, 
Luke  7:28:  Among  them  that  are  born  of 
women  there  is  none  greater  than  John  :  yet 
he  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  greater  than  he. 

John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison,  put  there  by 
Herod.  To  him  in  prison  came  tidings  of  the 
work  that  Jesus  was  doing,  and  John  thought 
it  was  not  the  work  of  a  triumphant  king.  He 
was  not  satisfied.  He  began  to  doubt  whether 
after  all  this  man  was  the  Christ. 

So  John  sent  a  question  to  Jesus  by  the 
mouth  of  disciples  of  his  own  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  touch  with  him  though  he  was  in  prison. 
Jesus  was  not  slow  in  answering.  He  did  not 
say  "yes."  Instead  he  said,  "Go  tell  John 
what  you  hear  and  see,  and  let  him  think  what 
these  things  mean.  Tell  him  to  stop  doubt- 
ing." He  threw  John  back  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge. John  knew  prophecy.  It  had  been  plain 
as  to  what  the  Messiah  would  be.  The  deaf, 
the  blind,  the  poor  were  to  be  made  happy. 
Isaiah  was  explicit.  Jesus  might  have  said, 
"The  things  that  Isaiah  said  the  Messiah  would 
do  I  am  doing.  Don't  doubt  any  more.  Be- 
lieve." That  was  practically  what  he  did  say. 
It  was  an  explanatory  answer  to  a  forlorn  heart. 

Jesus  Claims  Messiahship  by  Proclaiming 
John  His  Forerunner 

Then  Jesus  began  to  teach,  just  as  he  always 
did.  He  took  the  thing  nearest  at  hand  and 
from  it  drew  his  lessons.  Let  us  imagine  how 
he  might  have  begun.  "You  saw  those  men  ? 
They  came  from  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  in 
prison.  Do  you  remember  him  ?  You  went 
into  the  wilderness  to  hear  him  preach.  He  has 
just  sent  to  me  asking  whether  I  am  the  Christ 
or  not.  He  seems  to  be  in  doubt.  Was  he, 
is  he,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?"  If  those  to 
whom  he  was  speaking  had  heard  John  in  his 
power  they  would  have  answered  such  a  ques- 
tion, "No!  He  was  no  reed."  "What  then?" 
Jesus  next  asks.  "What  he  a  courtier,  effem- 
inate, pleasure  loving?"  Once  more,  had  the 
crowd  seen  John,  it  would  have  answered  "No." 

Jesus  went  on  questioning.  "What  did  you 
go  to  see?  Was  the  man  a  prophet?"  Then, 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  throng  cry,  "Yes,  he 
was  a  prophet,"  Jesus  said,  "Yes,  he  was  ;  and 
more,  vastly  more."  Then  he  tells  how  a  man 
could  be  more  than  a  prophet.  "Behold  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face."  The  quota- 
tion is  not  literal,  but  conveys  the  idea.  "My 
messenger."  For  whom  does  "my"  stand?  For 
Jehovah.  "Before  thy  face."  For  whom  does 
"thy"  stand  ?  For  the  Messiah.  Jesus  de- 
clares that  John  was  Jehovah's  messenger  sent 
before  Messiah,  and  therefore  it  is  his  own 
direct  claim  that  as  John  was  his  own  fore- 
runner, he,  Jesus,  was  therefore  the  Messiah. 

John,   Knowing  Not   the   Kingdom,  Less 
than  the  Least  in  the  Kingdom 

Great  as  the  greatest  ever  born  was  John. 
So  Jesus  testified.  Less  than  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  So  said  Jesus.  Why? 
He  was  greatest  because  of  the  message  with 
which  God  charged  him.  He  first  declared  the 
greatest  thing  the  world  ever  heard.  Never- 
theless he  belonged  to  the  old  dispensation, 
and  was  not  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  in  that  was  indeed  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom.  Then  Jesus  talked  a 
little  about  existing  conditions  in  the  religious 
world.  The  world  had  grown  weary  of  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes.  It  was  lifeless  and  dry 
as  dust.  When  John  came  a  new  note  was 
sounded.  He  cried,  "Stop  stealing ;  stop  quar- 
reling; be  content  with  what  you  earn;  live 
honestly."  That  was  too  plain  for  Herod.  But 
throwing  John  into  prison  did  not  stop  the 
preaching.  Jesus  went  right  along  in  the  same 
way.    So  people  rushed  to  hear  him. 

The  climax  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  as  to 
John  was  in  his  declaring  that  he  was  the  ex- 


Christ's  Witness  to  John  the  Baptist 

pected  Elijah  who  would  end  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  and  bring  in  the  New.  It 
was  therefore  also  his  own  declaration  that  he 
was  the  Christ. 

How  effectively  he  used,  as  this  incident 
closed,  the  game  which  the  children  in  the  street 
were  wont  to  play  !  Two  bands  of  children  ;  one 
on  one  side  of  the  street  or  square,  the  other  on 
the  other.  One  side  plays  the  pipe,  the  other 
side  dances.  One  side  pretends  to  mourn  as 
if  in  sorrow.  The  other  responds  with  pre- 
tense of  lamentation.  When  either  side  fails 
to  respond  the  game  drops.  Jesus  said,  "You 
people  are  like  that.  John  and  I  have  piped 
and  you  have  not  danced.  John  and  I  have 
mourned  and  you  have  not  lamented.  We  have 
done  our  part,  you  will  not  do  yours."  Then 
he  adds,  "But  I  find  no  fault.  There  are  some 
who  recognize  John  for  what  he  is,  some  who 
recognize  me  for  what  I  am.  These  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom." 

Teaching  of  Lesson  Summed  Up  in  a  Fezv 
Brief  Thoughts 

The  best  answer  to  a  doubter  is  not  argument 
but  appeal  to  his  own  experience,  or  yours. 
Tell  him  what  you  know,  what  you  have  seen. 
Belief  is  a  better  state  of  mind  than  doubt, 
just  as  a  positive  man  is  better  than  a  negative 
one.  One  man  who  believes  something  thor- 
oughly will  be  a  larger  constructive  force  than 
twenty  who  believe  nothing. 

Relation  to  Jesus  makes  greatness.  Why 
should  one  persist  in  living  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment when  abundant  life  can  be  found  in  the 
New  ? 

Men  criticised  then,  even  as  they  do  now, 
and  of  criticism  John  had  his  share.  Not  even 
Jesus  escaped.  No  one  who  does  anything 
worth  while  can  hope  to  be  exempt. 

It  was  worth  while  for  John  so  to  have 
lived  that  one  like  Jesus  should  say  he  was  the 
greatest  man  ever  born. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — John's  message  a  preface  to  the 
gospel,  but  not  the  gospel  itself.  His  work 
was  done  and  he  would  have  his  reward. 
Good  men  are  of  various  types,  but  bad  men 
like  none  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  prophets  and  yet  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (v.  11)  was  John. 
John  preached  repentance,  but  he  could  not 
forgive  sin.  He  knew  what  man  ought  to  be, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  become 
that.  The  Christian  child  who  has  mastered  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  knows  more  of  God's  will 
than  did  John.  Yet  he  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light  (John  5  :3s).  He  was  the  morn- 
ing star,  but  not  the  Sun. 

In  nothing  does  our  Lord's  greatness  appear 
more  heavenly  than  in  his  relations  to  John. 
They  were  utterly  unlike  in  temperament  (Matt. 
11:18-19),  but  Jesus  never  criticised  John. 
Jesus  voluntarily  numbered  himself  among  the 
followers  of  a  man  whose  aim  was  high  but 
whose  sight  was  dim.  He  refused  either  to 
compare  or  contrast  their  modes  or  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors  (John  4:1-3).  He  de- 
fended the  reputation  of  John  before  the  rulers 
who  were  hostile  (Matt.  21  :24-27).  He  an- 
swered the  wavering  fidelity  of  John  with 
honest  praise  (vs.  7-1 1).  His  conviction  that 
John's  continuance  would  work  harm — if  he 
held  such  conviction — he  kept  to  himself.  He 
neither  crowded  John  to  one  side,  nor  pushed 
before  him,  nor  asked  of  John  direction  in  his 
own  work.  It  is  not  often  that  a  superior  treats 
one  of  less  capacity  with  such  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience. The  great  are  tempted  to  be  supercilious, 
but  Jesus  was  gentle,  kind  and  appreciative. 
It  is  a  noble  example  of  the  relations  which 
ought  to  exist  between  Christian  workers. 


Verses  2-3 — It  is  hardly  possible  to  read 
these  words  without  noting  in  them  a  querulous 
tone.  But  if  it  was  hard  for  Job,  conscious  of 
his  rectitude,  to  suffer  and  be  still  (Job  1:21), 
it  was  doubly  hard  for  John,  who  suffered  for 
his  virtues,  to  bear  his  chains  without  some  ex- 
planation of  such  trials.  Few  of  the  afflictions 
which  befall  any  of  us  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  our  service  of  our  Lord.  But 
John's  affliction  was.  He  might  have  borne 
the  common  temptations  of  our  common  life 
without  a  question.  But  his  suffering  was 
the  result  of  his  fidelity.  And,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  One  of  whom  he  had  prophesied 
so  much  was  willing  he  should  suffer,  as  if  to 
benefit  by  his  incarceration.  For  John  could 
not  know  that  even  at  this  time  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  had  fallen  across  his  Lord's  path 
(Matt.  10:34-39). 

Verses  4-6 — The  reply  of  the  Saviour  was 
kindly,  but  he  ignored  John's  evident  intent. 
John  intimated  that  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  be  delivered.  Jesus  answers  by  pointing 
to  others  whom  he  had  delivered  from  their 
various  distresses.  John's  problem  was  not 
solved,  but  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  powers 
of  his  Son  were  reaffirmed.  Although  the  im- 
prisoned John  did  not  know  it,  the  free  Christ 
was  reserved  for  a  far  more  dreadful  ordeal. 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  (v.  6)  .when  we  can  be- 
lieve without  seeing  (John  20:29). 

Jesus  Vindicates  Rude  Courage  and  Wise 
Speech  of  John 

Verses  7-8 — Jesus  knew  his  audience  and  he 
knew  that  many  who  criticised  his  treatment  of 
John  had  little  appreciation  themselves  of  the 
real  worth  of  the  man.  Some  had  thought  to 
make  use  of  him  in  their  political  or  eccle- 
siastical schemes.  John  was  for  a  time  the  pop- 
ular idol.  Now  if  they  could  get  him  it  would 
be  a  great  stroke  of  policy.  The  Pharisees 
thought  that  if  he  would  join  them — as  he 
seemed  likely  to  do  since  he  was  an  ardent 
pietist — they  could  make  it  unpleasant  for  the 
Sadducees,  the  priestly  party  in  control  of  the 
chief  offices.  But  the  Sadducees,  knowing  that 
John's  religion  was  not  that  of  the  anise-and- 
cummin  kind,  hoped  to  use  him  for  a  more 
liberal,  a  sort  of  reformed,  Judaism. 

Verse  8 — But  the  Herodians,  we  may  suppose, 
were  little  pleased  with  his  uncouth  dress  and 
beggarly  habits.  They  wanted  a  polished 
preacher,  a  man  who  would  make  no  enemies 
at  court.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  ride  rough 
shod  over  Herod's  "mistakes."  It  would  only 
be  harder  than  ever  to  get  anything  for  their 
nation.  Half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread, 
and  John  had  spoiled  it  all  by  his  brusqueness. 

Jesus  tells  the  men  who  found  fault  with  his 
treatment  of  John  that  they  were  hardly  the 
ones  to  criticise  him — they  had  wanted  to  use 
John.  He  further  tells  them  that  John  is  no- 
weakling;  that  if  they  want  fashionable  clothing 
and  fine  words  they  would  better  go  to  Rome 
than  to  the  "wilderness"  for  them. 

Greatness  of  Religion  Consists  Not  in  Its 
Robes  but  in  Its  Spirit 

Verse  12 — -A  mincing  religion  never  yet  ac- 
complished much.  A  religion  to  get  anywhere- 
must  strip  for  the  race.  The  very  objections- 
urged  against  John  might  have  been  urged' 
against  Elijah  or  Jeremiah. 

Verses  i6-ig — ^Men  who  don't  like  religion- 
don't  like  it  in  any  form.  This  preacher  is. 
too  rough  and  that  one  is  too  courteous.  One 
minister  will  not  preach  practical  sermons,, 
and  the  other  will  preach  nothing  bat  sociology. 
This  man  does  not  like  to  see  a  minister  so 
strait-laced,  and  that  one  thinks  his  minister 
too  worldly  if  he  plays  golf! 

If  you  will  look  right  down  into  the  bottom, 
of  your  own  hearts,  says  our  Lord,  you  will' 
find  your  objection  lies  not  in  the  mode  of  the 
preacher,  but  in  his  message.     It  is  not  the 
form  of  religion  which  displeases  you,  but  re- 
ligion itself. 

Do  not  take  the  opposition  of  men  too  much 
to  heart,  says  Jesus  to  his  disciples.    Do  your 
duty  thoughtfully,  but  bravely  and  simply,  and' 
wisdom  will  be  justified  by  her  children — by  - 
her  deeds  (v.  19). 
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The  Open  Hearth 


To  Pray  for  the  Conventions 

Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  all  Christian 
people  to  unite  in  prayer  on  a  certain  Sab 
bath,  that  the  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
ventions may  be  divinely  guided  in  their 
choice  of  candidates ;  that  all  bitterness  may  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  that  the  presi 
dent  who  is  elected  may  be  one  who  will  rule 
wisely  and  justly?  Of  course  thousands  are 
praying  for  this  privately,  but  would  it  not 
be  well  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
God  as  a  Christian  nation  and  to  plead  for  his 
help  in  this  crisis,  that  all  may  know  that 
"the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will"  ? 

  E.  L.  V. 

A  Pastor  Speaks  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  the  Open  Hearth  there  recently  appeared 
a  criticism  upon  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M 
C.  A.  of  Des  Moines.  Our  membership  commit- 
tee in  preparation  for  a  campaign  for  2,000 
members  issued  a  leaflet,  "Talking  Points  for 
Our  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building."  This  leaflet 
set  forth  the  special  advantages  of  the  new 
building  which  the  association  is  about  to  oc- 
cupy and  omitted  emphasizing  the  religious  side 
of  the  work. 

1.  The  leaflet  was  not  intended  to  serve  as 
an  advertisement  of  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  association,  but  rather  to  let  the  young 
men  of  this  city,  and  those  who  might  wish 
to  come  to  the  city  later,  know  what  advantages 
this  new  building  offers  over  the  old  building 
that  go  to  help  make  a  homelike  place  for  these 
young  men.  For  such  a  leaflet  to  have  em- 
phasized the  religious  side  would  leave  the 
public  to  infer  that  the  association  had  not  been 
doing  much  religious  work  in  the  old  build- 
ing. It  would  have  been  like  a  church  organi- 
zation building  a  new  church  and  announcing 
to  the  public,  "Come  out  now,  for  we  are  going 
to  have  better  preaching  and  better  singing 
and  better  praying  because  of  this  new  build- 
ing." The  organization  that  needs  to  placard 
its  religion  is  Pharisaical,  not  Christian. 

2.  As  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Des 
Moines  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
that  this  association  is  distinctly  Christian  in 
all  its  departments,  physical,  social  (and 
gastronomic,  if  you  please).  And  my  good 
helpmeet  who  is  a  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
can  say  the  same  for  that  association.  We  are 
proud  of  the  two  Christian  associations  of  this 
city.  The  associations  are  both  in  the  very 
vanguard  of  every  movement  that  is  for  the 
betterment  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  youth 
of  this  city.  When  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  was  begun  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took  the 
lead  and  the  general  secretary,  J.  H.  Felling- 
ham,  who  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  was  selected 
to  direct  the  movement  for  the  first  year.  The 
ministerial  association  of  this  city  has  most 
heartily  indorsed  Mr.  Fellingham  all  through 
the  year  in  his  advancement  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement.  As  the  head  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Fellingham  has  spoken  in 
thirty-four  of  our  pulpits;  he  has  directed  the 
work  of  ten  Bible  classes  that  met  weekly 
during  the  year;  he  has  directed  the  noon- 
day meetings  in  twenty  different  shops  over 
the  city,  where  several  men  have  been  con- 
verted. But  I  need  not  mention  the  big  mass 
meetings  for  men  on  Sabbath  afternoons  and 
the  many  other  lines  of  Christian  work  that 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  this 
loyal  secretary  who  has  made  this  association 
of  over  2,000  members  a  power  for  righteous- 
ness in  this  city. 

I  would  have  Mr.  "Iowa"  and  all  whom  he 
represents  understand  that  the  safest  place  for 
every  young  man  (and  every  young  woman, 
too)  who  comes  to  this  city  is  in  the  Christian 
associations  of  this  city.  They  are  the  best  aids 
for  Christian  work  our  churches  have.  Unless 
we  cooperate  with  these  associations  we  must 
compete  with  them,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  unwise.  J.  W.  Countermine. 


He  Files  an  Exception 

In  The  Continent  of  May  23,  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Who  They  Were,"  there  is  this  declara- 
tion :  "Dr.  James  E.  Clarke  of  The  Presby- 
terian Advance,  champion   of  the   South  and 


"My  Underfeed  installed  in 
1908  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. As  my  fuel  bill 
averages  less  than  $30  per 
winter  it  has  paid  for  itself." 
M.  S.  KANE,  3525  Ever- 
green  Avenue,  Chicago. 


^HE  UNDERFEED  does  more  than  pay  for  itself— it 
A    makes  money  for  its  owner  by  effecting,  for  practically 
a  lifetime,  an  annual  saving  oi  %  to  %  in  fuel  expense. 

Figure  up  the  saving  and  see  what  it  means  to  you.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  furnace  or  boiler,  write  for 
FREE  Underfeed  Booklet. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  Underfeed  heating  is 
easily  explained.  Cheap  slack  soft  coal  and  pea  and  buck- 
'wheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal  yield  in  the  Underfeed 
more  heat,  cleaner  heat  and  more  even  heat  than  highest 
priced  coal  burned  in  other  heaters. 

Williamson 

v5°t'ltto^l^^^^s.  ,  f"'"*  R^'nan,  932SafUAve    Ft  Wayne, 

in  direct  contact  with  the  virote  April  4,  1912: — "The  Underfeed 

most  effective  radiating  furnace  installed  in  my  seven  room  bouse  four 

surfaces.  In  top  feed  fur-  1             j  .   i    .1    i    .  . 

naces  the  reverse  is  true  y^""  "So  lias  proved  to  be  the  best  investment 

—fresh  coal  blankets  the  I  ever  made.    It  has  more  than  paid  for  itself 

chinrd""o%e?heX'^s^-  i''^<"'IJ>f''">'"i-    At  the  first  stroke  of  the 

comfort  and  coal  waste.  '''"'"cc  responds  by  giving  off  an  in- 

In  the  Underfeed,  smoke  fense  heat  which  is  a  great  advantage  over 

L"d'.^aTe1nTe\?at\'"T«^^^^^^  '"P  feed  kind,  u,herein  you  have  to  waitfor 

combustion-the  utilizing  of  allheating  elements.  added  on  top  of  the  Rre  to  burn 

No  smoke,  no  soot,  no  clinkers  and  but  few  ashes,  through  before  getting  results." 

If  you  are  about  to  build;  if  your  furnace  or  boiler  is  unsatisfactory;  if  you 
still  depend  on  stoves  or  grates— write  for  FREE  furnace  or  boiler  booklet. 

^^K- WILLIAMSON  CO.  316  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

DEALERS-Oar  1912  Proposition  Is  A  Winner— Write  For  It 


Underfeed  Boiler 


Property  Owners—  ■        WILLIAMSON  CO.,  316  W.  Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Heating  plans  prepared  for  you 
by  our  Engineering  Department 
and  estimate  of  cost  are  FREE. 
Write  today  for  particulars. 
To  all  who  write  we  send  fac- 
simile testimonials  which  prove 
the  unequalled  advantages  of 
the  Underfeed. 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  my 
I  Coal  Bills  from  one-half  to  two-thirds.   Send  me  -FREE— 


UNDERFEED 


Furnace  Booklet- 
Boiler  Booklet  

(Indicate  by  X  Booklet  you  desire) 


Name  

Poitoffice- 


Strett- 
Siaie- 


_Name  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal 


Southwest,  who  appeals  to  a  constituency  which 
none  of  the  other  papers  can  interest  or  charm, 
was  there  too."  The  constituency  reached  by 
The  Presbyterian  Advance  love  that  paper, 
but  they  are  Presbyterians  and  love  all  our 
church  papers.  There  are  many  interested 
readers  of  The  Continent  and  other  Presby- 
terian papers  in  this  section.  We  are  not  in  a 
corner  by  ourselves,  if  we  do  stand  on  the 
border  line  of  civilization.  We  know  "no  North 
and  no  South,  no  East  and  no  West,"  when 


we  think  of  our  great  household  of  faith,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  want  The  Advance  to  prosper, 
but  we  want  all  our  other  great  papers  to  do 
likewise. 

Down  here,  though  we  are  a  mission  field, 
pure  and  simple,  we  want  to  be  thought  of  as 
being  a  part  of  the  great  church  that  many  of 
us  have  adopted  as  ours  by  virtue  of  a  great 
union  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  The 
former  Cumberland  Presbyterians  who  are  now 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 

do  not  come  from  wealth  or  larpe  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth   CENTURY  FURNACES 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs;  sanitary.  Ideal.  Write  us, 
giving  a  sketch  or  plun  of  your  house,  Indlcatlner  the  number  of  rooms  to  he 
heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  eet  a  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and 
try  It  on  our  Common-Sense  Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  booklet  on  Homes.  No.  35. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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in  the  reunited  church  are  as  loyal  Presbyte- 
rians as  ever  breathed.  We  rebel  at  the  thought 
of  being  narrow  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
We  emphatically  take  exception  to  the  declara- 
tion that  we  are  a  constituency  that  cannot  be 


"interested  or  charmed"  by  any  other  paper 
except  The  Presbyterian  Advance,  though  we 
love  it  and  would  feel  lost  if  it  should  fail  to 
pay  just  one  weekly  visit  to  our  homes. 

Joseph  P.  Hicks. 


The  Winter  in  the  Lumber  Camps 


BY  FRANK  E.  HIGGINS 


The  winter  just  closed  has  been  in  many 
respects  the  hardest  one  ever  experienced  by 
Minnesota  woodsmen,  and  yet  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  from  the  operator's 
standpoint.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  it  was 
very  cold  and  suffering  was  in  some  instances 
intense,  on  the  other  hand  the  cold  was  con- 
tinuous ;  there  was  not  a  break — in  fact,  many 
of  the  companies  were  logging  till  after  the 
ist  of  April.  Just  how  cold  it  was  one  could 
hear  many  varying  reports  while  traveling  in 
difTerent  parts  of  the  state.  The  coldest  I  ex- 
perienced was  55  degrees  below  zero,  registered 
by  one  of  the  thermometers  in  St.  Louis 
county.  At  times  it  seemed  dangerous  to  start 
out  over  the  trail,  especially  if  there  was  a 
wind,  but  after  making  such  a  trip  the  mis- 
sionary found  such  a  warm  welcome  in  many 
of  the  camps  that  he  soon  forgot  his  hardships 
in  reaching  them.  On  the  train  he  would  re- 
ceive such  greetings  as  "You're  the  stuff !  I 
tell  you,  boys,  he  is  no  tenderfoot" ;  "Say, 
pilot,  I  told  the  boys  this  weather  would 
not  scare  you" ;  "A  man  must  certainly  love 
his  job  to  take  a  trip  like  that."  Words 
like  these  made  him  feel  after  all  it  was 
a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  labor  among 
such  men. 

There  have  been  in  all  ten  of  us  during  the 
year  just  closed  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  log- 
ging camps,  some  giving  the  winter  months  to 
this  work,  others  the  entire  year.  There  were 
seven  men  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Washington, 
one  in  Oregon  and  one  in  California.  In  all 
we  have  reached  over  15,000  men  with  regular 
services. 

Besides  this  another  nnportant  department  to 
our  work  was  added  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Call  of  Cloquet,  Minn.,  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
missionaries,  who  gave  her  time  to  visiting  the 
various  hospitals  in  Cloquet,  Superior  and 
Duluth.  Some  years  ago  we  tried  this,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  maintains  the 
great  majority  of  the  hospitals,  objected  to  a 
woman  visiting  their  hospitals,  calling  it  an 
innovation;  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
objections  have  now  been  withdrawn  and  Mrs. 
McCall  finds  a  welcome  in  all  the  hospitals.  I 
feel  this  is  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  our  work 
in  the  future.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows  never 
hear  the  voice  of  or  have  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing with  a  good  woman  till  they  are  taken  to 
the  hospitals.  When  the  missionary  visits  the 
camps  he  makes  inquiries  concerning  those 
who  have  been  taken  to  the  hospitals,  then  word 
is  sent  to  Mrs.  McCall,  who  visits  the  sick  ones. 
Often  the  sick  one  is  much  surprised  ;  he  feels 
no  person  cares  for  him.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
McCall  carries  reading  matter  to  those  who 
can  use  it ;  other  times  fruit ;  she  also  writes 
letters,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  last  letter  to 
some  loved  one.  So  pleased  were  the  relatives 
of  one  poor  fellow  whom  we  laid  away  this 
winter  that  they  had  all  his  earnings,  something 
over  $150,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary 
to  be  used  as  he  saw  fit.  This  sum  was  put 
aside  as  a  trust  fund  to  which  we  hope  to  add. 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in  our 
hospital  department.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
missionary  the  relatives  would  never  have  heard 
of  their  loved  one. 

It  is  most  gratifying  these  years  to  notice 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  the  camps,  in  fact, 
in  all  of  northern  Minnesota,  toward  this  work. 
Lumbermen  who  once  thought  it  was  a  joke 
now  beg  us  to  go  to  their  camps,  and  every- 
where among  the  men  in  the  camps  the  mis- 
sionary receives  the  warmest  welcome.  In  such 
towns  as  Bemidji,  Tenstrike,  Blackduck  and 
many  others  I  could  mention,  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  law  and  decency  were  laughed  at, 
saloons  open  night  and  day,  wide-open  gam- 
bling on  every  hand,  men  drugged,  robbed,  and 
some  even  put  to  death,  if  one  dared  to  raise 
his  voice  against  such  awful  conditions  he  was 
laughed  at  and  called  a  fanatic.  Today  the 
wide-open  policy  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
Minnesota.  No  more  roulette  wheels,  faro 
tables  and  poker  games,  with  runners  out  steer- 
ing the  men  to  the  game.    No  more  do  we  find 


the  men  drunk  for  weeks  lying  on  sawdust 
floors  or  in  "snake  rooms"  or  kicked  into  the 
gutter  and  told  to  "take  a  tie  pass"  out  of  town. 
Today  law  and  order  are  respected,  and  every- 
where as  one  goes  through  the  camps  one  can 
hear  the  men  and  the  companies  praising  the 
change. 

But  this  missionary  work  has  only  begun. 
We  must  now  go  forward  and  develop  it.  We 
should  have  at  least  ten  men  in  Minnesota  and 
simply  scores  of  them  on  the  great  Pacific  coast. 
I  am  told  it  is  conservative  to  say  there  are 
today  over  500,000  men  working  in  the  forests 
of  our  land.  And  how  they  have  been  neg- 
lected !  Everywhere  the  logging  companies  are 
willing  that  the  missionaries  shall  go  to  their 
camps,  and  everywhere  the  missionaries  find  a 
warm  welcome  among  the  men.  Only  once  in 
the  seventeen  years  I  have  been  in  this  work 
have  I  been  refused  admittance,  and  then  not 
by  the  company  but  through  the  prejudice  of 
a  man  who  had  no  sympathy  with  Christian 
work. 

Some  years  ago  I  felt  the  most  effective  mis- 
sionaries for  this  field  would  be  the  men  con- 
verted in  the  camps.  At  present  six  of  the 
v\'orl<ers  are  converted  lumberjacks,  and  after 
several  years  of  testing  I  am  prepared  to  say 
we  must  have  more. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  this  work  is 
the  establishing  of  Sabbath  schools  and  small 
churches  that  are  later  to  become  large,  self- 
supporting  churches,  such  as  our  churches  at 
Bemidji  and  other  points  that  were  simply  be- 
ginnings of  what  is  today  a  number  of  flourish- 
ing fields.  I  am  praying  that  our  church  may 
wake  up  to  realize  what  a  great  and  needy  field 
this  is. 


Woman's  Home  Board  at  Louisville 

Sessions  of  the  Woman's  Board  were  held  in 
Fourth  Avenue  church.  The  opening  session 
Thursday  afternoon  was  full  of  information 
concerning  the  records  of  the  past  year.  Miss 
Fraser  from  the  secretaries'  standpoint  spoke 
of  the  natural  growth  of  the  work  and  the 
demand  for  enlargement,  also  of  the  constantly 
changing  conditions.  Miss  Fish,  acting  treas- 
urer, reported  the  total  income  for  the  year 
$597,834,    while    the    disbursements    have  ex- 


Pears' 

The  public's  choice  since  1789. 

"Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

"No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


ceeded  this  by  the  sum  of  $28,000,  which  with 
the  accumulated  deficits  of  1910-11  now  makes 
a  debt  of  $56,805.  The  total  income  for  cur- 
rent work  was  $496,695. 

Miss  Petrie  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  young 
people.  A  growing  demand  for  mission  study 
and  advanced  lines  of  work  shows  a  healthy 
condition.  Receipts  were  $77,830.  Mr.  AUaben, 
superintendent  of  schools,  called  attention  to 
outstanding  features  on  our  home  fields. 

The  freedmen's  department  •  has  received 
$83,564  in  the  past  year.  While  4,000  churches 
have  done  nothing  for  this  department,  the 
colored  people  have  contributed  to  their  own 
self-support.  The  industrial  display  at  the 
meeting  was  a  surprise  to  many  who  had  not 
known  the  extent  of  our  work  among  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  including  131  schools 
with  15,000  pupils. 

Literature  and  the  magazines  were  presented 
in  an  able  manner.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  of  The  Home  Mission  Monthy  $31,500  has 
been  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  board 
above  expenses.  An  increased  subscription  list 
of  2,467  is  given  for  the  past  year. 

The  double  membership  campaign  has  brought 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARKJ 

 NAVIGi^ION  CO. 


NIAGARA  TO  TME  SEA 

VIA   THE    THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

The  grandest  trip  in  America  for  health  and  pleasure.  It  includes 
the  famous  Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous 
Rapids,  the  historic  associations  of  old  Montreal,  Quebec  and  the  famed 
Saguenay   River,  with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity". 

HOTELS 
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fine  results.  While  no  synod  can  report  doubled 
figures  the  net  gain  is  43,888.  The  missionaries 
from  every  field  gave  most  encouraging  reports 
of  their  work.  The  memorial  service  for  Mrs. 
James  was  beautiful.  Miss  Emerson  of  Penn- 
sylvania read  Mrs.  Bennett's  presidential  ad- 
dress, clearly  setting  forth  the  work. 

Saturday  morning's  session  was  characterized 
by  several  interesting  periods.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Darby,  vice-president  at  large,  presided  over 
the  installation  of  officers.  Recognition  of  life 
and  honorary  members  was  made  by  the  pres- 
entation of  certificates  and  to  life  members  by 
the  gift  of  a  gold  pin  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  Woman's  Board.  These  pins  are  the  gift 
of  a  friend  of  home  missions  in  New  York. 
Miss  Wilson  of  Cuba  spoke  of  the  work  on  the 
island.  Mrs.  Stover  spoke  on  the  freedmen's 
work,  introducing  the  quintet  from  Biddle 
University. 

There  are  424  missionaries  under  the  care  of 
the  board.  Pupils  number  6,110,  and  there 
were  485  conversions  during  the  year.  While 
the  debt  depresses  there  has  been  a  gain  in  re- 
ceipts from  organizations  to  the  amount  of 
$18,947  (of  which  over  $15,000  comes  from 
woman's  societies)  and  a  gain  of  over  $g,ooo 
from  the  field.  New  buildings,  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  transmission  of  funds  for 
work  undertaken  among  foreigners  makes  evi- 
dent the  fact  that  the  increase  could  not  be 
used  for  current  work.  F.  J.  D. 


John  F.  Atkinson,  the  Newsboys'  Friend 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  held  in  Chicago  an 
unusual  memorial  service,  at  which  eight  boys 
of  the  street  spoke  of  the  life  of  John  F.  Atkin- 
son, the  newsboys'  friend,  whose  death  occurred 
May  8.  Each  boy  told  in  characteristic  dialect 
of  the  blessing  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  to 
him  and  how  this  friend  had  led  him  to  Christ. 
These  boyish  testimonies  were  a  tribute  to  one 
who  had  given  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to 
the  rescuing  of  neglected  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Atkinson  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
country,  in  Indiana,  but  later  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Iowa.  While  there  he  felt  called  to 
take  up  the  work  of  representing  a  child-saving 
society  in  that  state.  Later  he  engaged  in 
similar  labor  in  Illinois. 

While  in  Illinois  he  came  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  underworld  of  Chicago,  and  this 
experience  led  him  to  the  organization  of  the 
Chicago  Boys'  Club.  At  the  outset  the  club 
was  maintained  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  but 
it  has  won  the  support  of  many  friends.  Today 
from  1,500  to  1,800  poor  boys  may  be  found 
each  week  enjoying  the  religious,  social  and 
athletic  privileges  of  three  club  houses  for  boys. 
The  influence  which  Mr.  Atkinson's  life  of 
Christian  devotion  has  exercised  upon  the  poor 
of  Chicago  can  never  be  fully  measured. 


Ocean  Steamship  Gets  1,000  Bibles 

The  steamship  Carmania  when  she  sailed 
from  New  York  recently  carried  1,000  volumes 
of  Scripture  donated  by  the  New  York  Bible 
Society.  The  society  is  the  only  organization 
having  for  its  sole  work  Bible  distribution  in 
the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York.  During  the 
month  of  April  there  was  the  largest  distribu- 
tion of  Scriptures,  by  3,000  volumes,  ever 
made  in  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York  in  a 
single  month.  The  society  distributed  over 
23,000  volumes  in  thirty-six  languages.  More 
than  half  of  these  volumes  were  distributed  at 
Ellis  island  among  the  multitudes  that  are  just 
now  passing  through  its  gates.  The  seamen 
on  338  vessels  were  supplied  with  Scriptures 
by  the  regular  missionary  of  the  society. 


Home  Mission  Week  Nov.  17-24 

The  program  for  home  mission  week,  to  be 
observed  by  the  churches  of  America  Nov. 
17-24  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  is  as  follows:  Sunday,  Nov.  17,  a.  m., 
"Our  Country's  Debt  to  Christ";  p.  m.,  "Units 
in  Making  Our  Country  God's  Country"  ;  Mon- 
day, "American  Indians,  Africans  and  Asiatics"; 
Tuesday,  "The  Frontier  and  the  Island  Pos- 
sessions"; Wednesday,  "The  Immigrants"; 
Thursday,  "The  Rural  Regions  and  the  Cities"  ; 
Friday,  "American  Social  Problems" ;  Satur- 
day, "Prayer  and  Fellowship"  ;  Sunday,  Nov.  24, 
a.  m.,  "Our  Country's  Opportunity  for  Christ"  ; 
p.  m.,  "Unity  in  Making  Our  Country  God's 
Country." 


From  Various  Fields 


Colorado 

Corona  church  has  refused  to  concur  in  the 
resignation  of  its  pastor,  Rev.  M.  A.  Stone,  and 
he  will  remain. 

At  Central  church,  Denver,  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Coyle  preached  to  the  Knights  Templars  of 
Denver  May  19.  The  church  was  appropriately 
decorated. 

Little,  one  of  Denver's  attractive  suburbs, 
reports  forty-three  members  received  since  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Edmundson  in  January ;  twenty- 
eight  were  received  on  confession. 

People's  church,  Denver,  a  colored  congre- 
gation, is  undergoing  much  needed  repairs. 
Ten  members  were  recently  added  on  con- 
fession.    The  pastor  is  Rev.  Thomas  Hazell. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Breckenridge  of  Rockfield,  Ind., 
is  in  charge  at  Yuma  and  outstations,  and  re- 
ports most  gratifying  response  to  his  newly 
begun  service  there.  There  are  three  out- 
stations within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles. 

The  edifice  of  Ralston  church,  a  country  par- 
ish seventeen  miles  west  of  Denver,  was  re- 
cently severely  damaged  by  a  wind  storm.  Re- 
pairs were  promptly  made  and  the  churches  of 
Denver  are  assisting  in  the  payment  therefor. 
Mr.  Frelich,  a  student  at  Westminster,  is  in 
charge. 

Boulder  and  Denver  Presbyteries  have  the 
services  for  the  four  summer  months  of  the 
following  from  McCormick :  Arcie  Condy  in 
Elbert  county,  with  his  headquarters  at  Eliza- 
beth ;  W.  M.  Orr  in  Clear  Creek  county,  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  section  of  Colorado, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Empire ;  R.  B.  Raup 
at  Crook  and  Proctor  in  Logan  county,  thirty 
miles  east  of  Sterling;  Wayne  S.  Snoddy  in 
Boulder  county.  Each  of  the  men  is  under 
the  local  oversight  of  a  session  and  pastor  on  a 
near-by  field  and  all  are  responsible  to  the  home 
mission  committee.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Home  Board  by  this  means  to  show  young  men 
that  outside  the  cities  there  are  parishes  as 
needy  and  promising  as  any  in  home  or  foreign 
lands. 

New  Jersey 

F.  C.  Heldner  and  J.  W.  Fischer  were  or- 
dained ministers  in  the  German  Presbyterian 
Evangelical  church,  Bloomfield,  recently. 

St.  Cloud  church,  West  Orange,  has  called 
Rev.  Alfred  Roy  Ehman  of  Newark.  He  was 
graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
in  1900  and  has  lately  been  sitpplying  the 
church  pulpit. 

Rev.  William  Coombe  of  First  church,  Ar- 
lington, in  a  recent  sermon  protested  against 
the  practice  of  speeding  automobiles  and  street 
cars.  He  based  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  a 
man  who  had  just  been  killed  in  the  town 
by  a  trolley  car. 

"The  Call  of  India  to  America"  was  the  title 
of  a  pageant  of  missions  given  by  fifty  young 
women  in  Sixth  church,  Newark,  Rev.  Robert 
R.  Littell  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  Jackson  of 
Arlington,  who  for  forty  years  was  a  missionary 
in  India,  made  an  address. 

Frederick  F.  Darley,  recently  graduated  from 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  ordained  in  Forest 
Hill  church,  Newark,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. He  is  the  first  young  man  in  this  church 
to  become  a  clergyman,  and  plans  to  go  to 
Mexico  as  a  missionary. 

Through  Rev.  John  McDowell  the  social 
service  commission  of  the  Federation  of  New- 
ark Churches  has  been  trying  to  help  settle 
a  strike  between  day  laborers  and  employers. 
Dr.  McDowell  and  Henry  F.  Heifers,  secretary 
of  the  Essex  Trades  Council,  were  the  com- 
mittee. 

Third  church,  Newark,  Dr.  Robert  Scott 
Inglis  pastor,  at  a  congregational  meeting 
May  21  voted  to  spend  $195,000  of  its  en- 
dowment for  the  construction  of  two  new 
churches,  one  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section,  which 
is  the  extreme  south  end  of  Newark,  and  the 
ether  in  the  Forest  Hill  section,  the  extreme 
north  end,  as  told  in  The  Continent  May  9. 

The  night  before  he  left  for  General  As- 
sembly Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  re- 
tiring moderator,  addressed  the  looth  reception 
of  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  Newark  in  Third 
church.  The  union  is  not  a  hundred  years 
old,  as  Dr.  Carson  thought,  as  there  are  five 
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receptions  a  season.  Dr.  Emery  W.  Given, 
an  elder  in  Forest  Hill  church,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  David  B.  Corson.  Henry 
E.  Ogden,  who  rounded  out  twenty  years  as 
secretary,  received  a  gift  to  mark  the  event. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Kilborne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Kilborne  of  East  Orange, 
was  married  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Kerr,  a  missionary 
in  Chai  Ryung,  Korea,  supported  by  Park- 
church,  Newark,  where  he  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber, in  Central  church,  Orange,  a  fortnight  ago. 
Mr.  Kerr  is  a  son  of  Dr.  John  H.  Kerr,  pastor 
of  Arlington  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn. 

A  very  successful  Oriental  exhibition  was 
recently  given  in  Newark's  Third  church,  with 
Jerusalem  streets,  Bible  curios,  Ishmaelite  camp, 
tabernacle,  peasant  life  and  city  life  of  Pales- 
tine illustrated  by  fifty  people  in  real  Pales- 
tine dress.  Processions  and  music  of  Bible 
times  were  special  features.  This  was  a  part 
of  a  great  Sunday  school  movement  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Essex  County  Sunday  School 
Association. 

North  Dakota 

Business  Committee  of  Elders 

The  twenty-seven  churches  in  Fargo  Presby- 
tery, with  a  membership  of  1,395,  gave  to  the 
boards  $8,309  last  year.  This  is  $4,952  in  ex- 
cess of  their  apportionments.  With  a  view  to 
greater  efficiency  the  presbytery  has  combined 
the  home  mission  and  Sunday  school  commit- 
tees and  enlarged  the  body  to  five  members. 
Presbytery  created  a  business  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  elders,  who  stand  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  any  church  by  seeking  to  put  its 
finances  on  a  sound  business  basis.  W.  J.  Lane 
of  Fargo  is  chairman. 

Texas 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hicks  of  Hemphill  church,  Fort 
Worth,  recently  celebrated  his  fifth  anniver- 
sary as  pastor  of  that  congregation.  A  new 
building  is  being  constructed  which  will  cost 
$12,000.  The  part  now  being  built  is  designed 
for  the  Sunday  school  and  the  new  church  audi- 
torium is  a  future  consideration.  The  Sun- 
day school  building  will  seat  about  700.  A 
gymnasium  is  being  fitted  up  for  use  by  the 
boys  and  men  of  the  church.  Over  230  have 
united  with  this  church  during  the  present 
pastorate. 

Missouri 

Westminster,  St.  Joseph,  Raises  $10,000 

Westminster  church,  St.  Joseph,  has  just 
undertaken  a  forward  movement  which  will 
mean  much  for  its  future  development.  On 
May  19  $9,300  was  subscribed  for  improving 
the  church  building.  Much  preliminary  work 
had  been  done  and  the  goal  set  at  $10,000, 


DIFFERENT  NOW 
Since  the  Slugger,  Coffee,  Was  Abandoned 


Cofifee  probably  causes  more  biliousness  and 
so-called  malaria  than  any  one  other  thing — 
even  bad  climate.  (Tea  is  just  as  harmful  as 
cofifee  because  it  contains  caffeine,  the  drug  in 
coffee.) 

A  Fort  Worth  man  says  : 

"I  have  always  been  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, subject  to  malaria  and  up  to  one  year 
ago  a  perfect  slave  to  cofifee.  At  times  I  would 
be  covered  with  boils  and  full  of  malarial 
poison,  was  very  nervous  and  had  swimming 
in  the  head. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
finally  became  convinced  that  my  sickness  was 
due  to  the  use  of  cofifee,  and  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago  I  stopped  coffee  and  began  drink- 
ing Postum. 

"From  that  time  I  have  not  had  a  boil,  not 
had  malaria  at  all,  have  gained  fifteen  pounds 
good  solid  weight  and  know  beyond  all  doubt 
this  is  due  to  the  use  of  Postum  in  place  of 
cofifee,  as  I  have  taken  no  medicine  at  all. 

"Postum  has  certainly  made  healthy,  red 
blood  for  me  in  place  of  the  blood  that  coffee 
drinking  impoverished  and  made  unhealthy." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  makes  red  blood. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  irom  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


which  is  now  practically  assured.  Westminster 
is  a  historic  church  and  for  forty-three  years 
had  for  its  pastor  the  late  Henry  Bullard, 
D.  D.  Two  years  ago  Rev.  D.  M.  Clagett  be- 
came associated  with  him  and  has  had  full 
charge  since  Dr.  Bullard's  death  in  May,  191 1. 


A  large  audience  witnessed  the  installation 
of  Rev.  W.  T.  Logan,  Ph.  D.,  over  Knob  Noster 
church  last  month.  Rev.  E.  H.  Gelvin,  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.,  preached  the  sermon.  Dr. 
Logan  began  his  work  in  this  church  last  July. 
Since  then  he  has  received  forty  members.  The 
congregation  worships  in  a  beautiful  new  build- 
ing recently  completed. 

Hope  church,  St.  Joseph,  was  recently  made 
vacant  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Sawyers's  resignation  to 
accept  a  call  to  Savannah  church.  This  ends 
a  very  useful  pastorate  of  ten  years,  during 
most  of  which  time  Dr.  Sawyers  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  home  mission  committee.  Rev. 
S.  O.  Humphreys,  graduating  this  year  from 
Omaha  Seminary,  will  succeed  him  at  Hope 
church.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  ordained  several 
years  ago  in  the  Congregational  Church. 

Centerview  church,  Rev.  J.  R.  Burchficld  pas- 
tor, is  one  of  the  strong  rural  churches  in 
Missouri  Synod.  The  pastor  is  chairman  of  the 
home  mission  committee  of  Sedalia  Presby- 
tery. During  the  last  eight  months  he  has 
conducted  five  mission  study  classes  among 
the  women,  children  and  young  people.  A 
class  is  now  being  planned  for  the  men  for  a 
study  of  the  rural  church  problems,  using  as  a 
textbook  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson's  "The  Church 
of  the  Open  Country." 

Nebraska 

Pastor-Pugilist  Regains  Health 

Rev.  F.  R.  Wedge,  who  has  been  in  Omaha 
for  some  time,  is  reported  to  have  almost  en- 
tirely recovered  from  a  severe  nervous  break- 
down, and  he  hopes  now  to  undertake  such 
work  as  may  present  itself.  Mr.  Wedge,  who 
is  known  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  the 
western  states,  was  at  one  time  a  prize  fighter, 
but  was  brought  into  the  Christian  life  by  a  few 
words  from  a  young  woman  who  had  visited 
him  in  jail,  where  he  had  been  placed  after  a 
drunken  brawl.  As  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  went  to  Dr.  B.  M.  Long  of  Lincoln  and  told 
him  of  his  determination  to  live  a  dififerent  life. 
Dr.  Long,  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  gave 
him  private  instruction  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  where  he  spent  several  years. 
He  then  took  a  course  in  Omaha  Theological 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  Mr.  Wedge  took  up  mission  work  in 
San  Francisco  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  although  his  physician 
had  told  him  that  his  rundown  condition  de- 
manded rest.  "The  result,"  says  Mr.  Wedge, 
"was  a  complete  nervous  collapse.  The  cause 
was  not  overwork  but  the  terrible  beatings 
which  I  had  received  in  over  sixty  battles  in  the 
ring,  together  with  the  sudden  change  from  an 
entirely  physical  life  to  the  life  of  a  student." 
Mr.  Wedge,  after  completing  his  education, 
married  the  young  woman  whose  words  in  the 
jail  had  given  him  a  new  vision. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  pastors  are  urged  to  send  the 
names  of  young  people  who  may  attend  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Stillwater  this  summer  or  fall  to  Rev.  L.  C. 
Ilsley,  in  order  that  he  may  communicate  with 
them  personally  and  assure  them  of  the  church's 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Mr.  Ilsley  is 
pastor  in  Stillwater  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  students  of  Presbyterian  connec- 
tion or  inclination  into  the  various  activities 
of  the  church. 

Minnesota 

Presbyterian  Headquarters  Useful 

The  new  Presbyterian  headquarters  estab- 
lished a  year  ago  in  the  Plymouth  building, 
Minneapolis,  have  demonstrated  to  the  minis- 
ters' association,  under  whose  auspices  they 
have  been  maintained,  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  their  being  maintained  another 
year.  Besides  an  assembly  room  large  enough 
for  presbyterial  gatherings  there  are  oflfices 
for  home  missions,  Sabbath  school  work  and 
the  brotherhood.    Presbj-terians  of  the  North- 
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west  passing  through  the  city  find  the  head- 
quarters a  convenient  place  for  meeting  their 
friends,  and  they  are  always  welcome.  The 
periodicals  of  the  church  are  always  on  file. 

Bethlehem  church,  Minneapolis,  Rev.  Stanley 
B.  Roberts  pastor,  is  laying  special  stress  on 
the  prayer  meeting  at  this  time,  with  the  result 
that  the  weekly  attendance  during  May  had 
passed  the  100  mark.  Young  people  attend 
largely.  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Hartwell,  who  recently 
returned  from  Foochow,  China,  has  been 
lecturing  in  the  homes  of  various  Bethlehem 
members. 

Ohio 

The  Lyon  tabernacle  meetings  were  held  in 
Middletown  two  months  ago,  six  churches  unit- 
ing. Not  only  have  all  these  churches  received 
large  accessions — the  First  Presbyterian  church 
alone  gaining  122  members  since  the  campaign 
closed — but  there  are  evidences  of  a  higher 
moral  tone,  a  deeper  spiritual  earnestness,  a 
new  ethical  life  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity and  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of 
citizens  to  improve  civic  conditions. 

During  the  year  in  which  Dr.  C.  B.  Beckes 
has  been  pastor  of  First  church,  Ada,  there 
have  been  113  accessions,  ninety  on  confession. 
The  present  membership  is  460.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  brotherhood  several  men's  organi- 
zations united  last  fall  in  securing  an  evan- 
gelist to  conduct  special  meetings.  This  cam- 
paign resulted  in  over  1,000  conversions.  Dr. 
Beckes  heads  a  Boy  Scout  troop  numbering 
fifty.  The  senior  Endeavor  society  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  students  attending  the  Ohio 
Northern  University,  located  in  Ada.  The  mis- 
sionary society  enrolls  120.  Recently  a  special 
dinner  was  served  in  the  church  parlors  for 
the  elderly  women  of  the  congregation,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  sacrament  was  administered. 

Wyoming 

Linglc  church  is  building  a  new  edifice  cost- 
ing $3,000.  Rev.  C.  H.  Witteman  has  served 
the  field  as  stated  supply  and  was  recently 
called  as  pastor.  The  church  led  the  presbytery 
in  gifts  to  the  different  boards. 

Sunrise  church  is  delighted  with  the  return 
of  Rev.  A.  L.  Berry  as  pastor.  Mr.  Berry 
resigned  April  30,  but  the  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  denominations  were  so  insistent  on 
having  him  return  that  he  has  accepted  the  call 
as  pastor. 

At  Lost  Springs  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  kindly  disposed  people  to  help  a  struggling 
homestead  community  erect  a  chapel.  The 
society  has  been  worshiping  in  a  storeroom, 
with  planks  on  top  of  nail  kegs  as  seats.  For 
two  years  the  people  have  suffered  a  failure  of 
crops,  but  prospects  are  unusally  good  for  a 
crop  this  year.  The  storeroom  will  soon  be 
sold,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  chapel  can  be 
built  for  $800.  Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde  is  pastor- 
evangelist  of  presbytery  at  Cheyenne. 

Kansas 

At  First  church,  Independence,  105  members 
partook  of  the  men's  Bible  class  banquet  may 
21.  The  class  is  taught  by  the  minister.  Rev. 
Floyd  Poe,  and  this  was  its  first  social  affair. 
The  class  was  organized  by  Mr.  Poe  on  the  basis 
of  Bible  study  alone — just  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  as  outlined  by  the  international  lessons. 
Soon  the  class  was  compelled  to  go  to  the 
public  library  for  larger  quarters.  This  class 
successfully  conducted  a  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice not  long  since.  The  teacher  varies  the 
program  from  Sunday  to  Sunday — prepared 
papers  by  members  of  the  class  one  Sunday, 
a  lecture  by  the  teacher  another,  or  a  question 
box  another. 

Michigan 

Detroit 

At  the  first  anniversary  service  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Highland  Park  church.  Rev. 
J.  D.  MacDonald  pastor,  special  sermons  were 
preached  morning  and  evening  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Lippincott  of  Flint.  Fifty-two  members  were 
received,  twenty-five  on  confession  of  faith. 


The  membership  of  Menominee  church.  Rev. 
D.  E.  Long  pastor,  is  close  to  the  400  mark, 
fifteen  members  having  been  received  recently. 
A  baptismal  font  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
women  of  the  church  has  been  installed  in  the 
handsome  new  building.  This  edifice,  which  re- 
places the  one  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago, 


Parents  interested  in  selecting  a 
boarding  school  where  Christian 
ideals  prevail  should  investigate 

Ferry  Hall 

at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

In  addition  to  a  college  preparatory 
course,  which  leading  colleges  of  the 
country  accept  without  examination,  a 
two-year  Junior-College  course  for  high 
school  graduates  is  offered,  for  which 
credit  is  given  by  a  number  of  universities . 
Thorough  courses  in  Art,  Music,  Ex- 
pression and  Domestic  Science  are  a'so 
maintained. 

A  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  regular  church  attendance  pro- 
mote a  Christian  atmosphere.  A  glee 
club,  language  clubs,  state  clubs  and  a 
current  events  club  form  democratic 
social  groups  having  useful  aims.  Out- 
of-door  life  contributes  to  good  health. 

Write  for  further  information  to 
MISS   FRANCES  L.  HUGHES 
Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


California 


TkeC 


Suburbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellen  t  oppor- 
tu  nities  for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  grym- 
nasium.  Specia  Icare  for  health  of 
students;  oui-door  life.  Christian 
i  nfluences;  undenominational. 

President  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.    For  catalogue  ad- 
-  dress  Registrar, 

ampaniie         j^jjjg  coiiege  p.  o..  caiif. 


Virginia 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begin"  Sept  12th,  1912  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
erounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States  Terms  moderate  Pupils  enter  n-ny  time.  S^nd 
for  catalogue.    Ml«8  E.  C.  WBIJUAR,  Principal. 


Kansas 


A  Live  School 
Real  College  Spirit 
High  Educational  Standing 


RT»TTC/%TfON*f. 


The  Presbyterian 


College  of  Emporia 


Emporia,  Kansas 


Connecticut 


THE  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY 

Degrree  Course  for  graduates  of  coUegea  and  theo- 
logical semloarli-s. 

Diploma  ConrKe  prepares  lay  workers  for  salaried 
p.  sUlons  In  all  kinds  of  Christian  serTlc?  In  church, 
Sunday  school,  mission  and  settlement  work. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  teach**r  training. 

Demand  for  trained  workers  greater  than  supply. 
Addrff  sDpanR  H  Knight,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Oblo 


BS 


'The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXFORD.OHIO.  1 FOUNDED  1853 

linked  with  ^A£€\ 
'^Leading  Eastern  Culleges^~^ 

The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  capable  fuculty;  strong  curriculum;  fine 
religious  influence.  Three  hundred  fitly  acres, 
— a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  special  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Illustrated  tittrature  sent  on  reQuest 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MAUT  A.  SAWYER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  !>.,  Dean 
Box  15  Oxford,  O. 


Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33  d  year  (pens  Sept  19th.  AfBUa- 
tlon  with  University  <  f  Cincinnati  anu  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.  fcTONE,  Principal. 
OHIO.  Cincinnati,  B  Linton  Street. 


Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  Hills,      -      -      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

For  catalogue  and  other  Information  Inquire  of 

President  William  McKibbin. 


Bllnneaotm 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  n  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Dept*. 
I  ^  U  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
L  ^  ^1  nomlcs.  Art,  Masic.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOBN  TAIililUADOX:  BEKGEN,  President. 


Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota  m^^m 
46th  Year  Opens  Sept  17,  1912 

Distinguished  for  manliness  of  graduates;  careful 
selection  of  boys  .personal  tralnlrgiseparate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  jadlctous  military  physical 
tralnltg.  Investigation  Invited.  Address  for  catalog 
Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

 H.  B.  BBOWN,  Prealdent. 

New  Hampshire 

Tlie  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunities  for  bojs  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  ability.  132nd  year  opens  Sept  18'h,  1912.  For 
catalog  and  views,  add  ess  nARl.AN  P.  AMEN. 
Principal,  Exeter,  Wew  Haropehlre. 

iuwa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


STEREOPTICONS 

A  Great  SoMl-Mfinning  Campaign  tor  the 
Summer  Months.   Indoors  or  outdoors. 
The  Christian  UDterd  Slide  *  lecture  Bureao 
,30  W.  LAIUkST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Best  for  pew  or  altar  communion.  Uies  short,  shal- 
low cup, glas9oraluminum(indestructible)no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  for  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Otter."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi   I,  Lima,  Ohio 
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was  dedicated  April  7,  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  of 
Chicago  preaching  the  sermon.  Mr.  Long  has 
been  pastor  eight  years. 

At  the  last  communion  a  class  of  thirty-two 
was  received  on  confession  into  Jonesville 
church.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  Union 
gospel  meetings  which  were  conducted  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  for  two 
weeks  in  May  by  J.  W.  Mahood,  D.  D.,  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Rev.  Frank  C.  Colvin  has  been 
pastor  at  Jonesville  ten  years. 

Illinois 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Moffatt,  daughter  of 
Rev.  F.  I.  Moffatt  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
married  May  22  to  William  Frank  Sloan,  an 
engineer  employed  by  the  state  railway  commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin.  The  wedding  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  venerable  father  of  the  bride. 

Broadway  church  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  is  plan- 
ning to  take  up  the  notes  which  were  covered 
by  a  recent  solicitation  by  the  men  of  the 
church.  At  a  recent  prayer  service  the  amount 
collected  toward  the  deficit  of  $10,000  was 
$7,435,  with  enough  more  promised  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, Rev.  Kepler  Van  Evera,  formerly  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  will  become  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary. He  sails  for  China  Sept.  7.  His  sta- 
tion will  be  Hangchow.  Mr.  Van  Evera's  trip 
across  the  seas  will  also  be  his  wedding  trip, 
his  wedding  having  been  announced. 


Rev.  Clinton  J.  Greene,  son  of  Dr.  J.  Milton 
Greene  of  Cuba,  who  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  W.  R.  King  of  Monmouth  for 
a  year,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Westminster 
church  of  Peoria. 

Rev.  Ralph  Crissman,  who  has  served  First 
church  of  Galena  since  his  graduation  from 
McCormick  Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  to  First 
church  of  Dixon.  Over  150  new  members  have 
been  received  under  his  leadership. 

At  the  last  communion  of  Coal  Valley  church 
nine  members  were  received,  eight  on  con- 
fession. The  benevolences  have  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  past  two  years,  stimulated 
by  the  every-member  campaign.  Rev.  C.  S. 
West  is  pastor. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  has  formally  received  the 
new  pastor  at  large.  Rev.  David  Dempster,  that 
Illinois  Synod,  through  the  presbytery,  recently 
appointed.  Dr.  A.  M.  Eells,  pastor  at  Cairo, 
is  chairman  of  the  home  mission  committee. 
There  are  a  number  of  promising  churches  in 
this  presbytery,  in  town  and  country,  looking 
for  good  preachers  and  pastors.  Information 
will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Dempster  at  Carbon- 
dale. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

The  beloved  Dr.  Henry  Ward  has  again  been 
passing  through  the  affliction  of  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  children ;  this  time  his  son  Harry, 
who  was  a  successful  professor  of  Latin  in 
Wisconsin  University. 

The  new  church  of  the  Magyars  is  nearing 
completion.  .  . 

A  class  of  fourteen  young  people  were  re- 
ceived into  First  church  of  East  Meredith  re- 
cently.   Rev.  Edwin  N.  Kline  is  pastor. 

Bainbridge  church  has  called  Rev.  Henry  D. 
Smith  of  Madrid,  who  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  supplying  the  Congregational  church 
of  that  place,  and  also  the  Daly  Ridge  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Indiana 

For  Statewide  Evangelism 

The  Indiana  statewide  simultaneous  cam- 
paign of  evangelistic  work  announces  its  pro- 
gram for  1912  and  1913.  The  leaders  are 
W.  E.  Biederwolf,  D.  D.,  and  E.  L.  Williams, 
D.  D.  The  executive  committee  includes  well 
known  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  several 
denominations.  The  plan  contemplates  five- 
v/eek  evangelistic  campaigns  in  county  seats 
v^ith  automobile  expeditions  to  the  smaller  vil- 
larges,  thereby  covering,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
the  entire  state.  Activities  will  begin  in  the 
fall. 

Several  ministers,  aside  from  the  commission- 
ers, took  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  attend  some  of  the  ses- 
sions. In  return  a  number  of  pulpits  were 
occupied  by  commissioners  or  visitors.    In  the 


absence  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Calhoun  the  pulpit  of 
East  Washington  Street  church  was  filled  by 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hawley.  The  Memorial  congrega- 
tion heard  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  F.  O.  Ballard.  Rev.  W.  E.  Huntington 
of  Boston  spoke  at  First  church  in  the  morning 
and  Dr.  F.  W.  Palmer  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  evening.  Another  guest  of  East  Wash- 
ington Street  church  recently  was  Rev.  W.  M. 
Jennings  of  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

The  Board  of  Sustentation  was  represented 
on  a  recent  Sabbath  by  W.  J.  Johnson,  D.  D., 
who  spoke  at  Memorial  church  in  the  morning 
and  at  Seventh  in  the  evening. 

First  church  has  invited  Rev.  Louis  W. 
Sherwin  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  become  assistant 
pastor. 

Health  culture  has  been  given  a  conspicuous 
place  in  church  life  during  the  last  month 
through  the  special  lectures  and  classes  con- 
ducted by  Professor  W.  Earl  Flynn.  Another 
similar  schedule  is  announced,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Physical  Culture  Union,  to  be  given 
by  Bernard  MacFadden,  editor  of  a  physical 
culture  magazine.  One  effect  of  this  movement 
will  be  to  inform  the  popular  mind  as  to  the 
care  of  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  dispel 
superstition  regarding  so-called  "faith  cures" 
resulting  from  "suggestive  therapeutics." 

The  permanent  organization  growing  out  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  the  Church 
Federation  of  Indianapolis.  Its  mission  is  only 
"advisory  and  executive,"  but  its  ideals  are 
those  of  the  late  movement,  and  are  to  be 
pushed  toward  realization  through  the  efforts  of 
eleven  standing  committees.  C.  R.  S. 

Pennsylvania 

Bethany  church  of  Williamsport  is  without  a 
pastor.  Rev.  C.  G.  Girelius  was  released  at  his 
request  and  is  now  engaged  in  special  study 
along  social  lines.  Bethany  is  the  youngest  of 
the  Williamsport  churches.  The  acting  mod- 
erator of  the  session  is  Rev.  Herbert  Ure. 

Erie  Presbytery  has  adopted  the  Lackawanna 
budget  plan  and  has  also  created  the  office 
of  presbyterial  superintendent,  to  which  Rev. 
W.  S.  Douds  of  Harbor  Creek,  moderator  of 
the  presbytery,  has  been  appointed.  Mr.  Douds 
will  have  the  oversight  of  the  vacant  churches 
and  will  be  able,  it  is  believed,  to  resuscitate 
some  of  the  smaller  churches  and  unify  and 
develop  mission  work  of  the  presbytery. 

Montana 

Since  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Mershon  came  to  Mel- 
rose there  have  been  organized  Boy  Scouts, 
Mission  Sunshine  Club  and  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  ladies'  aid  has  been  reorganized.  The  peo- 
ple are  planning  to  make  several  improvements 
on  the  church.  Services  are  held  at  Divide 
once  a  month,  and  the  two  Sunday  schools  have 
been  lately  reorganized. 

Iowa 

Evangelist  C.  E.  Hillis  recently  concluded  a 
five  weeks'  series  of  union  tabernacle  meetings 
in  Leon,  which  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
conversions. 


Conserving  Men  and  Rergion  Results 

The  church  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  movement  there  has  been  the  Sunday  after- 
noon men's  and  boys'  meetings,  which  were 
productive  of  great  good.  Conservation  Sun- 
day, April  28,  was  observed  with  a  general 
rally.  In  the  morning  the  regular  services  were 
held  in  all  the  churches,  when  all  the  pastors 
preached  from  the  text,  "Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  200  men 
and  boys  was  addressed  by  Hon.  Lafayette 
Young  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Young  also  ad- 
dressed a  large  meeting  in  the  evening  at  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  large  auditorium  was 
well  filled  in  spite  of  a  constant  downpour  of 
rain. 


Promoters  of  the  second  world's  Christian 
citizenship  congress  to  be  held  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  June  29 — July  6  of  next  year,  have  re- 
quested pastors  of  all  churches  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon on  Christian  citizenship  the  Sabbath  just 
preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  calling  attention 
to  the  purpose  and  personnel  of  the  confer- 
ence. Dr.  J.  S.  Martin,  603  Publication  build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  will  furnish  literature. 


Notice 

The  Western  College  for  Women  will  hold  its 
commencement  exercises  June  g-12.  The  bac- 
calaureate sermon  will  be  preached  by  Presi- 
dent John  Grant  Newman,  D.  D.,  June  9,  at 
10:30.  An  address  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
will  be  made  by  W.  Francis  Irwin,  D.  D.,  of 
Louisville  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday  alumni  reunion ;  senior  play,  "As 
You  Like  It."  In  the  evening  students'  re- 
cital. 

Tuesday  at  chapel  service  will  be  presented 
to  the  college  a  portrait  of  Dean  Mary  A. 
Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Litt.'  D.,  who  is  now  finishing 
her  twenty-fifth  year  of  devoted  and  efficient 
service  to  The  Western.  The  president's  recep- 
tion will  come  on  this  day  at  3  p.  m.,  followed 
at  8  p.  m.  by  the  commencement  concert. 

On  Wednesday  at  10:30  a.  m.  the  commence- 
ment address  will  be  made  by  Francis  Brown, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  the 
degrees  will  be  conferred  by  President  Newman. 

Fencing  the  Cemetery 

An  ornamental  fence  will  make  any  ceme- 
tery more  beautiful.  But  a  careful  selection  is 
essential.  A  good  fence  is  a  joy  forever,  but 
a  poor  fence  is  a  useless  expense.  It  never 
pays  to  buy  poor  fencing,  no  matter  how  low 
the  price.  It  is  bound  to  be  shortlived.  The 
cost  of  repairs  will  many  times  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  a  good  fence  and  that 
of  a  poor  one.  Pay  a  fair  price  and  get 
fencing  with  lasting  qualities  and  of  graceful 
design. 

The  Ward  Fence  Company,  Box  C,  Decatur, 
Ind.,  issue  a  comprehensive  catalogue  showing 
over  100  patterns  of  ornamental  fence  for  every 
purpose — cemeteries,  churches,  public  grounds 
and  lawns.  Their  prices  are  so  reasonable  that 
no  one  contemplating  the  purchase  of  fencing 
should  be  without  their  catalogue. 

"'^i^d'"'  organs 

UNO  PIANOS 

Pure,  eweet  tone.  Sapeiior  qo&lity. 
Attractive  Btylee.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.   Write,  stating  whioll 

catalog  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  Iti. 

Stereoptlcona  and  Mov- 
ing   Picture  Machine*, 

large  Slot  k  ol  slides  on  Bell- 
^ou8,  EducaUoual,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  Quality  and  prices 

  reasonable.    Lanterns  and 

slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan.Clty,  Mo. 


*  JCON 

Slide  Renting 
ceoL««.BOND  *  ca 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  serniODS.  Write  for  catalog. 
McInto«h  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  StrePt  ::  f^h'oAs-n.  IlltnolS 

CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrs  "M.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


SLIDE  RENTING 

Will  Increue  Attendance 


New 


METHOD 

Subjects 


STEREOPTICONS  J^au^eTr'aVes"* 
MOORE-HUBBELL  &  CO.,  713  Mawnic  Temple,  Chicaco,  lU. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co. , Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place, Northville, Mich. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOtTNCEMBNTS 
CAUJNG  CABDS 
FINE  STATIONBBT 

Send  for  Sample* 
S.O.CHILDS  &  CO.,  900  CI'ABK  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Ch\ircK  OrgaLfis 

BUILT  BT 

Euiehmga  Organ  Co..  |foVl?%''*4XSs 


H-i  O  /i  ^  Hogei 
lO-^  /  Bros, 

on  Spoons,  £tc,,  I*  the  Stamp  of  Quality 

MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Uso.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,     HACERSTOWN,  MD, 


The 
Trade  Mark 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


Elder's  Record  of  Sixty-Eight  Years  of  Sunday 
School  Teaching  —  Sending  of  Funds  for 
Famine  Relief  Stopped. 

William  Mickens,  87  years  old,  has  the  envi- 
able record  of  having  taught  Sunday  school 
for  sixty-eight  consecutive  years  in  New  York 
City.  The  last  thirty-eight  years  he  has  been 
a  teacher  in  Mizpah  chapel,  a  branch  of  Central 
church.  That  school  gave  a  reception  recently 
to  Mr.  Mickens  and  presented  him  with  a  loving 
cup.  There  were  about  400  present.  Among 
(he  speakers  were  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith, 
pastor  of  Central  church,  and  James  Yereance, 
superintendent  of  the  parent  Sunday  school, 
recently  elected  vice-moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Marshall  of  the  historic  First 
church.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the 
Phillips  professorship  of  religion  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  will  begin  his  new  work  in  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Marshall  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1897. 

Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch  church  has 
won  the  double  title  of  "moderator  maker"  and 
"vice-moderator  maker."  At  General  Assembly 
he  nominated  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  and  it  is 
understood  he  had  somewhat  do  to  with  secur- 
ing the  vice-moderatorship  for  his  old  friend, 
James  Yereance,  the  Sabbath  observance  spe- 
cialist. Dr.  Wylie  gave  a  review  of  the  As- 
sembly Sunday  morning,  June  2,  before  his 
regular  sermon. 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
who  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  will  not  take  up  regular  work  for  a 
month. 

Slop  Sending  Famine  Relief  Funds 

The  Foreign  Board  has  received  word  from 
Bishop  Graves,  chairman  of  the  China  famine 
relief  committee  at  Shanghai,  as  follows : 
"Notify  all  parties  concerned  to  stop  sending 
funds  for  famine  relief  after  the  last  week  of 
May.  Work  will  be  finished  about  June  9 
or  10." 

Brick  church  will  not  close  a  single  Sunday 
this  summer,  and  through  the  days  of  the  week 
the  doors  will  stand  open  with  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all.  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill,  the  pastor,  will 
be  on  hand  until  July  2,  and  he  will  be  back 
before  Oct.  6.  There  will  always  be  a  minister 
on  duty.  Through  July  and  the  first  two  weeks 
in  September  Rev.  T.  F.  Savage  of  Christ 
church  will  be  in  charge.  Mr.  Janeway,  as- 
sistant at  Brick  church,  will  have  a  month  at 
the  church.  Rev.  Wiley  Lin  Hurie,  acting  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  a  branch 
of  Brick  church,  will  be  in  the  city  all  the  time. 
Some  noted  preacher  will  be  in  the  pulpit  each 
Sunday.  The  Sunday  school  has  closed  and 
will  reopen  Oct.  6.  But  the  Sunday  schools 
of  Christ  church  and  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant will  hold  sessions  every  Sunday.  An 
urgent  appeal  has  been  made  for  volunteer 
'iCachers. 

The  last  meeting  this  season  of  New  York 
Presbytery  will  take  place  the  afternoon  of 
June  10  at  the  chapel  of  Old  First.  Com- 
missioners to  the  Assembly  will  report.  Com- 
mittees on  sessional  records  will  be  appointed 
to  report  at  the  first  fall  meeting. 

Rev.  F.  F.  Blessing  gave  an  account  of  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  before  the  New  York 
ministers'  association  June  2. 

Honor  for  New  Missionaries 

The  June  meeting  of  the  New  York  Presby- 
terian Social  Union  will  be  a  reception  and 
banquet  to  the  missionaries  under  appointment 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  as  is  the  custom  each 
year.  George  H.  Hyde,  the  new  president,  will 
preside. 

Dr.  Edgar  Whittaker  Work,  new  moderator 
of  New  York  Presbytery,  returned  home  from 
the  Assembly,  where  he  led  the  New  York 
delegation,  in  time  to  preach  a  Memorial  Day 
sermon  May  26.  U.  S.  Grant  G.  A.  R.  Post  and 
friends  attended  a  special  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ice in  Bedford  church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  S.  Ed- 
ward Young  pastor.  At  West  End  church 
Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  the  pastor,  preached  a 
Memorial  Day  sermon  to  several  G.  A.  R.  posts. 

Rev.  Peter  Di  Nardo,  who  was  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
has  been  invited  by  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee of  Newark  Presbytery  to  take  up  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  Italians  in  Newark. 
Mr.  Di  Nardo  was  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.     He  was  born  near  Naples,  Italy,  and 


studied  theology  in  a  Catholic  seminary  of  the 
same  city.  He  came  to  New  York  three  years 
ago,  and  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
Roman  Church  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  A  year  later  he  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher.  Last  summer  he  was  employed  by 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  as 
director  general  of  the  shop  meetings  for  Ital- 
ians and  in  tent  and  open  air  work.  In  his 
examination  by  the  presbytery  his  thorough 
Icnowledge  of  the  Bible  was  the  subject  of  favor- 
able comment. 

One  of  the  happy  features  of  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  Oceanside  church  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  church  mortgage,  the  entire  debt  on 
the  edifice  having  been  paid.  As  a  surprise,  the 
pastor,  Rev.  A.  C.  Watkins,  who  has  not  had  a 
vacation  for  two  years,  was  presented  with  a 
package  of  currency  and  voted  a  vacation. 
Benevolent  offerings  in  this  church  have  in- 
creased over  300  per  cent  during  the  year. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a 
parish  house. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  of  the  Foreign  Board  was 
in  Atlantic  City  last  Sunday  participating  in  a 
session  held  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  the  subject,  "Western  Medicines 
ill  Eastern  Lands."  Dr.  Brown  talked  of  the 
call  for  medical  missionaries  in  China.  The 
secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine is  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire,  a  stanch  Presby- 
terian elder  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Negotiations  on  Foot  for  Merging  of  Two  Im- 
portant Churches— Windsor  Park  Calls  Pas- 
tor—V.  M.  C.  A.  Has  Good  Year. 

Tentative  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the 
union  of  two  of  the  large  churches  in  Chicago 
Presbytery — First  church,  the  oldest  in  the 
city,  founded  seventy-nine  years  ago,  and  Forty- 
First  Street  church,  Dr.  William  Chalmers 
Covert  pastor.  The  first  named  society  has 
been  without  a  pastor  for  over  a  year  and  has 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  John  S.  Freeman.  Each 
church  has  appointed  committees  to  give  the 
matter  consideration.  These  bodies  will  report 
to  their  respective  congregations  at  meetings  to 
be  held  the  third  week  in  June. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  presbytery 
last  Monday  to  hear  the  reports  of  commis- 
sioners to  Assembly,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  present.  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  spoke 
particularly  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
comity,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  of  the 
masterly  way  in  which  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews 
presided  as  moderator.  By  special  invitation 
Commissioner  Hillis  of  Seattle,  brother  of  Dr. 
Newell  D.  Hillis,  spoke  concerning  the  As- 
sembly and  of  the  pleasure  which  the  North- 
west had  in  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  church 
in  electing  to  the  moderator's  chair  the  pastor 
of  First  church  of  Seattle.  Dr.  William  C. 
Covert,  in  reporting  the  "retreat"  at  Starved 
Rock,  111.,  urged  that  presbytery  hold  similar 
excursions  annually. 

Chicago  Brotherhood  Elects  Officers 

Representatives  of  the  Chicago  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Kimball  cafe  May  28  and  conducted  a  very 
helpful  conference  on  brotherhood  work,  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  program.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  Robert  E.  Ross,  presi- 
dent ;  Henry  M.  Morgan,  first  vice-president ; 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Francis,  second  vice-president ; 
Louis  A.  Bowman,  treasurer;  Arnold  J.  Lethen, 
recording  secretary.  Dr.  William  C.  Covert 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  council 
caused  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill. 
The  other  members  elected  to  the  council  are 
Rev.  Manley  F.  Allbright,  Leon  M.  Betts,  Rev. 
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Norman  B.  Barr,  Henry  P.  Crowell,  Arthur  B. 
Hall,  Calvin  H.  Mills  and  Frederick  P.  Vose. 

The  ministerial  association  will  be  addressed 
next  Monday  morning  by  Albert  B.  Olston,  au- 
thor of  "Facts  and  Fables  of  Christian  Science." 
For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Olston  has  been 
an  investigator  of  mental  sciences  and  psychic 
phenomena. 

Dr.  George  N.  Luccock  was  called  to  his  old 
home  in  Ohio  by  the  death  of  his  father  May 
30,  and  in  his  absence  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Oak  Park  First  church  June  2. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
read  by  the  president,  W.  P.  Sidley,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  that  organization  May  28 
in  the  Auditorium,  showed  that  the  association 
now  has  twenty-one  branches,  with  a  total 
membership  of  10,800;  1,000  business  men  are 
engaged  in  committee  work;  100  men  are  in 
secretarial  work  and  390  are  employed  in  other 
capacities.  During  the  year  2,223  immigrants 
called  at  the  offices  of  the  association  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  and  509  of  these  were 
given  immediate  employment.  The  total  finan- 
cial transactions  last  year  reached  $661,000; 
1,666  boys  and  men  were  given  instruction 
in  various  studies.  Richard  C.  Morse,  general 
secretary  of  the  international  committee,  spoke 
of  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  when  D.  L.  Moody 
was  completing  his  fifth  year  as  head  of  the 
local  institution.  He  also  told  of  the  aid  which 
the  association  received  in  those  critical  years 
from  Cyrus  McCormick  the  elder,  James 
Houghteling  and  others. 

Windsor  Park  church  has  called  Rev.  Warren 
E.  Shirey,  who  has  been  pastor-evangelist  for 
the  past  few  months  in  South  Dakota  and  was 
at  one  time  located  at  Hammond,  Ind.  He  will 
begin  work  at  Windsor  Park  next  Sabbath. 
This  pulpit  was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Wilder  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  summer  quarterly  meeting  of  the  wom- 
an's presbyterial  societies  of  home  and  foreign 
missions  will  be  held  in  Lake  Forest  church 
June  13,  10:30  a.  m.  An  address  will  be  made 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom,  field  secretary,  and 
Hans  Freece  will  speak  on  Mormonism.  The 
Lake  Forest  society  will  entertain  all  delegates 
at  luncheon.  A  Northwestern  train  leaves 
Chicago  at  9:10  a.  m.  Railway  fare  70  cents 
for  round  trip. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Ministers  and  Church  Men  Cooperate  with 
Voters'  League  in  War  on  Officials  Who 
Wink  at  Vice. 

Pittsburg  people  are  again  aroused  by  rev- 
elations made  by  the  Voters'  League  and  others, 
showing  the  countenancing  and  encouraging  of 
vice  in  its  most  loathsome  forms  by  certain  of 
the  city  officials.  According  to  the  assertions 
of  the  league,  Pittsburg  is  "the  most  wide-open 
city  in  the  country,"  and  has  become  the 
rendezvous  for  criminals  of  all  sorts.  A  few 
days  ago  the  league  prepared  charges  against  cer- 
tain heads  of  the  city  government,  and  presented 
them  to  the  council  and  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  city.  But  every  paper  of  the  city  refused 
to  give  the  matter  publicity,  although  papers 
of  other  cities  gave  it  large  space.  The  league 
appealed  to  the  ministers,  and  the  facts  were 
presented  to  a  body  of  100  of  them  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  Saturday  morning.  May 
25.  On  Sunday  each  pastor  called  the  men 
of  his  congregation  together  and  placed  the 
situation  before  them,  with  the  result  that  the 
papers  were  bombarded  with  urgent  demands 
that  they  give  their  efforts  to  rid  the  city  of 
vice  and  the  city  council  was  urged  to  investi- 
gate conditions.  The  next  day  every  leading 
paper  had  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  and  some 
of  them  agreed  at  once  to  fall  in  line  and  help 
along.  The  council,  which  is  composed  of  a 
body  of  nine  excellent  men,  at  once  planned  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  proceed  to  trial  of  one 
or  more  of  the  department  heads  of  the  munici- 
pal government. 

North  church.  North  side,  gave  a  reception 
to  its  new  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Craig,  and  his 
wife  Wednesday  evening.  May  29. 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
Pittsburg,  Rev.  Flavel  Lee,  died  May  24,  aged 
82.  Mr.  Lee  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pas- 
tor emeritus  of  the  Mariners'  church  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1903  in  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  more  chaplains  for  the  army  and 
navy.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 


Fourth  church,  Samuel  Callen,  D.  D.,  pastor, 
observed  "at  home  day"  Sunday,  June  2.  All 
persons  who  were  former  members  of  the 
church  were  urged  to  return  and  worship.  This 
custom  has  been  practiced  by  Fourth  church  for 
some  time.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Community  Service  Rendered  by  Hope  Church 
—Some  Current  Statistics  of  the  Work  of 
North  Presbytery. 

Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton,  pastor  of  Hope  church, 
sailed  with  his  family  for  Europe  last  month, 
and  will  not  return  until  October.  Before  his 
departure  Dr.  Bolton  preached  his  thirty- 
seventh  anniversary  sermon.  Hope  church  has 
done  a  great  work  for  the  people  in  Gray's 
Ferry  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
The  Sunday  school  has  five  departments.  Hope 
bank  for  the  children  has  between  1,300  and 
1,400  depositors  and  is  training  them  in  habits 
of  thrift  and  economy.  They  draw  on  their 
deposits  for  spring  and  winter  clothing,  and  for 
birthday  presents  for  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
A  coal  fund  adds  to  home  comfort  and  to  the 
reduction  of  family  expenses.  The  benefit 
society  gives  $5  a  week  for  sick  benefits  and 
medical  attention  costs  only  60  cents  a  month. 
The  building  and  loan  society  has  3,508  shares 
and  its  assets  are  $223,377.  It  paid  well  last 
year  and  through  it  many  families  possess  their 
homes.  Thus  the  church  is  applying  the  gospel 
to  the  community's  needs  and  lifting  it  to  better 
conditions.  The  brotherhood  finds  work  for 
men,  visits  the  sick,  relieves  the  poor  and 
reaches  for  the  man  in  the  gutter.  The  church 
has  never  ended  a  year  in  debt. 

About  1,500  persons  partook  of  the  com- 
munion in  Bethany  church  May  26 ;  ten  mem- 
bers were  received.  At  a  recent  congregational 
meeting  an  increase  of  $1,000  was  voted  to  the 
salary  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  recognition 
of  the  good  work  accomplished  during  the  year. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Sanborne  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  a 
commissioner  to  the  late  Assembly,  preached 
in  Walnut  Street  church,  of  which  his  brother 
is  a  member.  May  26.  In  Calvary  church  Rev. 
J.  A.  Macintosh  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  preached, 
and  in  Green  Hill  Rev.  W.  A.  Reid  of  Maybols, 
Scotland. 

At  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  Princeton  church  June  2  the  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  Boggs  of  Lawndale, 
father  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  Alford  Boggs. 

The  union  teachers'  training  class  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Sunday  School  Association  at  its  recent  gradua- 
tion exercises  awarded  twenty-four  diplomas. 

The  statistical  report  of  Philadelphia  North 
Presbytery  gives  the  number  of  ministers  on  its 
roll  as  100.  It  has  sixty-eight  churches,  290 
elders  and  forty-four  deacons.  Its  communi- 
cant membership  is  19,324;  845  were  received 
on  confession  and  827  by  certificate  the  last 
year;  the  net  gain  was  618,  an  average  of  nine 
to  a  church.  The  Sabbath  school  membership 
is  18,145;  $413,632  was  contributed,  of  which 
$313,801  was  for  congregational  expenses  and 
$99,831  for  benevolence  and  miscellaneous; 
home  missions  received  $28,374  and  foreign 
$32,958- 

A  farewell  service  to  several  missionaries 
was  held  last  week  in  Third  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian church,  under  whose  auspices  they 
sailed  June  1  to  East  Africa.  Those  who  sailed 
were  Miss  Hilda  J.  Stumpf,  Miss  Josephine 
.^nderson,  Frank  Miller  and  Mulungit  Oik- 
semble.  The  last  named  is  an  East  African, 
educated  in  this  country. 

N.  F.  Stahl,  D.  D.,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Calvary  church  of  Riverfon,  N.  J.,  and  Li- 
centiate J.  J.  Shafer  has  been  called  to  Weath- 
erlv.  W.  P.  White. 


Changes  in  National  Brotherhood  Council 

Resignation  of  Dr.  John  Willis  Baer,  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley  and  Douglas  M.  Wylie  left 
three  vacancies  on  the  Brotherhood  national 
council  which  have  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Doctors  William  H.  Foulkes  of  New  York 
City,  W.  C.  Covert  of  Chicago  and  A.  H.  Barr 
of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  fill  a  previously  existing  vacancy, 
finds  himself  unable  to  serve.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  increase  the  number  of  ministers  to  seven  as 
necessity  for  elections  arises. 

The  council  will  meet  with  Assembly's  special 
committee  in  Chicago  June  13. 
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Financial  Situation 

Closing  days  of  last  week  were  indicative  of 
increased  business  activity.  The  present  week 
has  not  come  up  to  expectations,  however,  and 
most  of  the  markets  have  been  quiet.  Extremes 
in  weather  in  the  West  and  Southwest  in- 
creased the  uncertainty  as  to  crops,  but  with 
more  favorable  advices  from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  the  Southwest  may  find  itself  in  good 
condition  within  a  few  days.  Nebraska  and 
adjoining  territory  have  suffered  severely  from 
lack  of  rain.  Bankers  and  other  financiers 
feel  that  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try are  excellent.  It  is  such  factors  which  the 
conservative  investor  considers  first  rather  than 
the  variations  of  the  markets. 

Good  Year  in  Foreign  Commerce 

Proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  nation's  finan- 
cial condition  is  found  in  recently  compiled  re- 
ports of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  month.  The  growth 
in  foreign  commerce,  common  to  both  imports 
and  exports,  is  especially  marked  in  the  export 
trade.  Imports  have  increased  approximately 
$850,000,000  since  1896,  while  exports  in  the 
same  time  have  increased  about  $1,300,000,000, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the 
same  period  increasing  from  $103,000,000  in 
1896  to  about  $600,000,000  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  excess  of  exports  of  $600,000,000 
indicated  for  the  fiscal  year  now  closing  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  earlier  years  except 
1898,  1901  and  1908,  in  each  of  which  years 
it  was  considerably  above  the  $600,000,000  line. 

The  principal  articles  making  up  the  $1,600,- 
000,000  of  imports  in  the  fiscal  year,  grouped 
according  to  the  approximate  magnitude  of  their 
prospective  totals,  are  as  follows:  Coffee  $120,- 
000,000,  sugar  $110,000,000,  rubber  $100,000,- 
000,  hides  and  skins  $95,000,000,  chemicals, 
etc.,  $90,000,000 ;  cotton  manufactures,  fiber 
manufactures  and  raw  silk  $50,000,000  to  $65,- 
000,000  ;  tin,  fruits  and  nuts  and  wood,  includ- 
ing manufactures,  each  about  $45,000,000.  The 
most  conspicuous  increase,  comparing  with  1911, 
occurs  in  art  works ;  it  is  over  50  per  cent. 

Oar  Trade  Has  Increased  with  Every  Country 

The  growth  in  both  imports  and  exports  oc- 
curs in  trade  with  every  grand  division  of  the 
world  except  Africa,  and  in  the  trade  with 
nearly  all  the  leading  commercial  countries. 
For  the  fiscal  year  the  exports  to  Europe  are 
approximately  $1,350,000,000,  against  $1,308,- 
000,000  in  1911,  the  former  high  record  year 
i;:  exports.  Exports  to  North  America  are 
approximately  $500,000,000,  against  the  former 
high  record  of  $457,000,000  in  1911;  and  those 
to  South  America  aggregate  about  $125,000,- 
000,  against  $109,000,000  in  1911,  the  former 
high  record  in  that  trade. 

To  Asia  the  year's  exports  amount  to  about 
$115,000,000,  a  total  larger  than  any  other  year 
except  1905,  when  Japan  was  drawing  largely 
upon  the  United  States  for  food  and  other  sup- 
plies for  use  in  the  war  with  Russia,  and  China 
was  importing  large  quantities  of  American  cot- 
tons to  supply  the  shortage  resulting  from  the 
closing  of  the  ports  and  markets  of  Manchuria, 
the  great  Asiatic  consumer  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country.  To  Oceania  the 
exports  for  the  year  approximate  $70,000,000, 
against  the  former  high  record  of  $66,000,000 
in  191 1. 

New  Jersey  Pastor's  Anniversary 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  I.  Mench  Chambers  over  the  Merchant- 
ville  (N.  J.)  church  was  observed  the  week 
of  May  19.  The  pastor  preached  an  anniver- 
sary sermon  Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
following  the  church  tendered  a  reception  to  the 
pastor  and  his  wife.  G.  H.  Hemingway,  D.  D., 
of  First  church  of  Camden,  moderator  of  West 
Jersey  Presbytery,  made  an  address,  in  which 
he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Chambers  and  his  work. 
He  said  that  the  presbytery  had  already  chosen 
Mr.  Chambers  as  its  candidate  for  the  mod- 
eratorship  of  New  Jersey  Synod.  A.  B.  Collins, 
D.  D.,  of  First  church,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  also 
spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Chambers's  long  service. 
Harvey  F.  Carr  of  the  board  of  trustees  an- 
nounced that  the  church  was  now  free  from 
debt,  and  that  the  financing  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  April  i  had  been  provided  for  through 
the  budget  system.  The  church  mortgage  was 
then  burned.  The  congregation  presented  the 
pastor  with  a  box  of  gold  coin  as  a  token  of 
loyalty.    Mr.  Chambers  is  widely  known  through 
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his  literary  work.  For  a  number  of  years  past, 
through  the  cooperation  of  friends,  he  has  been 
scattering  broadcast  Christian  leaflets  contain- 
ing a  verse  or  two  of  suggestion  and  helpful- 
ness. These  have  gone  into  every  state  of  the 
union  and  into  nearly  every  foreign  land. 


Summer  Mission  and  Bible 
Conferences 

Each  year  has  seen  a  growth  in  the  summer 
conferences  for  Presbyterian  young  people,  five 
of  which  have  been  planned  for  1912.  One 
new  conference  will  be  held  at  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  July  30 — Aug.  6,  to  which  young  people 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota will  be  eligible.  All  the  other  conferences 
are  to  be  held  in  the  same  places  as  last  year. 
The  first  will  convene  at  Winona  Lake  July 
9-16.  This  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
middle  states.  Following  Winona  Lake,  the 
Lebanon  Bible  and  young  people's  conference 
will  meet  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  July  18-28.  The 
department  of  young  people's  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  furnishes  three  workers  for 
special  classes  on  young  people's  work.  These, 
with  the  Bible  conference  classes  and  addresses, 
furnish  a  very  complete  and  profitable  pro- 
gram. The  conference  at  Hollister,  Mo.,  for 
the  territory  of  the  Southwest  will  be  held 
Aug.  13-20.  The  young  people  of  the  eastern 
states  will  meet  for  the  fourth  time  at  Pocono 
Pines,  Pa.,  Aug.  22-29. 

The  general  form  of  the  programs  of  past 
years  will  be  followed  largely  for  1912.  The 
mornings  are  divided  into  four  periods  for 
conference  class  work.  Ten  to  twelve  classes 
are  offered,  each  led  by  an  expert.  Afternoons 
will  be  given  over  to  rest  and  recreation.  At 
the  evening  sessions  inspirational  addresses  are 
given  by  different  men  of  the  church.  Further 
details  can  be  secured  from  the  department  of 
young  people's  work,  Witherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia. 

The  mountain  workers'  conference  and  Bible 
school   of   Maryville,   Tenn.,   will   meet  June 

18-  25.  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  will  again  have  charge 
of  the  Bible  hour.  Marshall  C.  Allaben  will 
represent  the  Woman's  Board.  Several  new 
features  will  be  introduced.  Furnished  rooms 
will  be  provided  for  workers  free  of  charge. 
Detailed  information  can  be  secured  from  the 
secretary,  Hubert  S.  Lyle,  of  Maryville,  Tenn. 

The  Northwestern  Bible  and  Missionary 
Training  School  of  Minneapolis  is  to  give  the 
month  of  August  to  a  school  for  Bible  study, 
concluding  with  a  Bible  conference.  The  school 
stands  absolutely  for  a  fully  inspired  Bible. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Riley,  pastor  of  First  Baptist  church, 
Minneapolis,  is  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Stanley  B.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Bethlehem 
Presbyterian  church,  Minneapolis,  will  be  one 
of  the  instructors. 

The  Summer  School  of  Missions,  held  for  the 
past  five  years  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  connection 
with  the  Chautauqua  there,  will  meet  July  5-12. 
The  foreign  mission  textbook  is  "China's  New 
Day,"  by  Bishop  Headland;  the  home  mission 
book  is  "Mormonism,  the  Islam  of  America," 
by  Rev.  Bruce  Kinney.  The  interdenomina- 
tional committee  is  to  unite  its  forces  with 
those  of  the  missionary  education  movement, 
which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  holding 
conferences  at  Cascade  in  August.  It  directs 
its  efforts  especially  to  education  along  mission- 
ary lines  in  Sunday  schools  and  young  people's 
societies. 

The  second  session  of  the  summer  school 
and  conference  at  Omaha  University  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Fed- 
eration will  be  held  in  Omaha,   Neb.,  June 

19-  25.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
the  school  helpful  to  the  members  of  various 
young  people's  organizations.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells 
of  Chicago,  Miss  Frances  B.  Patterson,  for- 
merly of  China  ;  Mrs.  O.  S.  Chittenden  of  Omaha, 
Rev.  M.  O.  McLaughlin  and  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Costigan  of  Denver  are  among  those  appearing 
on  the  program.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dodds,  501 1  Cuming 
street,  Omaha. 


Dr.  Landrith's  Resignation 

After  an  exceptionally  successful  service  as 
president  of  Belmont  College,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Dr.  Ira  Landrith  has  resigned.  He  has  not 
yet  fully  determined  his  future  plans  and  will 
remain  until  Aug.  i  at  his  present  home,  1800 
Belmont  circle,  Nashville. 

Under  Dr.  Landrith's  administration  Belmont 


College  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  southern 
schools  for  women,  and  its  future  is  secure.  He 
will  bring  to  his  new  work,  whether  it  be  as 
pastor,  educator  or  official,  a  high  order  of 
ability  that  is  recognized  throughout  the  church. 


Summer  Outings  for  Young  Laymen 

Young  men  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  district  are  rep- 
resented in  a  new  plan  for  summer  outings 
and  Christian  education  for  young  men  of  all 
religious  bodies.  The  outings  begin  June  22 
and  close  in  September.    The  place  is  Green- 


THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  22-30.  Being 
placed  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Northwest  gave 
the  Assembly  added  interest  and  importance.  It 
has  been  eighteen  years  since  the  Assembly 
met  in  the  Northwest,  and  then  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  had  but  a  few  scattering 
congregations  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  now  there 
are  two  strong  synods.  The  Synod  of  the 
Columbia,  embracing  all  this  Northwest  terri- 
tory, is  one  of  the  strong  and  progressive 
synods  of  this  denomination.  There  are  three 
active  congregations  in  Seattle 

Development  of  this  Northwest  country  has 
been  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  who  were 


W.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  Moderator 


here  a  score  of  years  ago  ;  even  the  citizens  of 
Seattle  stand  amazed  when  they  undertake  to 
picture  the  possibilities  of  this  region.  Puget 
Sound,  itself  a  great  and  deep  harbor,  has 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  line. 
Seattle  is  a  city  of  beautiful  churches,  though  it 
needs  many  more  to  adequately  evangelize  the 
growing  city.  One  of  the  most  famous  con- 
gregations is  First  Presbyterian  church,  with  a 
membership  of  approximately  5,000,  having  as 
its  pastor  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  the  present 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  Seattle  people 
have  manifested  a  most  hospitable  spirit  to 
the  visiting  commissioners.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  displays  of  this  spirit  was  shown 
when  Presbyterians  of  Seattle  gave  a  reception 
to  the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Addresses  of 
welcome  were  made  by  A.  N.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Seattle  ;  Mayor 
Cotteril  and  Hon.  T.  L,  Turner.  These  ad- 
dresses were  responded  to  happily  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Bell  of  San  Francisco. 

Assembly  elected  for  its  moderator  H.  H. 
Bell,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  elected 
unanimously.  The  Assembly  made  a  wise  choice 
in  the  selection  of  a  moderator.  Dr.  Bell  has 
been  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  First 
United  Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco. 
He  is  a  man  of  splendid  parts,  and  combined 
fairness  with  firmness  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Assembly  with 
speed  and  satisfaction  to  all.  He  is  president 
of  the  California  Sunday  School  Association 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  reform 
movements. 

The  Assembly  was  most  liberal  and  aggressive 


wood  Lake,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  only  forty- 
four  miles  from  the  city.  The  resort  is  to  be 
called  Montenac.  Accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  over  fifty.  The  aim  is  to  enlist  and 
instruct  young  men  of  18  years  and  over  to 
help  their  own  pastors  in  their  home  churches. 

During  the  weeks  of  July  20-28  and  Aug. 
10-18  special  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  bring 
young  men  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  to  the  lake  to  talk  over  mission,  edu- 
cational and  social  service  needs.  The  present 
plans  grew  in  part  out  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion campaigns  just  held  in  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Jersey  City  and  New  York. 


and  at  the  same  time  fair  and  harmonious  in 
spirit.  It  unanimously  accepted  the  invitation 
to  meet  next  year  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  simul- 
taneously with  the  Assemblies  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  North  and  South.  The  As- 
sembly also  voted  unanimously  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  closer  relations  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  South  to  see  if  a  suitable  basis 
of  union  can  be  formulated  between  these  two 
bodies,  and  if  so  to  report  such  basis  to  the 
respective  Assemblies  in  19 13  for  their  action 
and,  if  possible,  their  adoption.  This  action 
was  supported  both  by  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal  elements  in  the  church.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  long  step  toward  the  complete  union  of 
all  the  Presbyterian  families  in  America.  For 
if  this  union  is  consummated  the  next  step  will 
be  the  amalgamation  of  this  Presbyterian  family 
with  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
North.  A  committee  of  strong  men  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on 
this  committee  of  closer  relations :  Dr.  J.  K. 
McClurkin  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Sands  of  Pittsburg, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Scouler  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Williamson  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Hon. 
T.  A.  McMurray  of  Denver,  Colo.  It  is  believed 
by  the  present  Assembly  that  this  committee 
will  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  practical  basis  of 
union. 

Aggressive  Mission  Work  Advanced 

Advance  ground  was  taken  by  Assembly  in 
its  already  aggressive  position  in  pushing  the 
work  of  missions.  Through  the  effort  of  the 
million  dollar  campaign  more  than  $700,000 
has  been  pledged  to  the  boards  of  the  church. 
The  larger  part  of  this  fund  will  be  used  in  for- 
eign missions,  and  through  the  liberality  of  peo- 
ple in  the  church  mission  fields  in  India  and  in 
Egypt  will  be  better  equipped  and  more  com- 
pletely manned  under  the  able  leadership  of 
George  Innes  and  Rev.  George  E.  Raitt.  The 
church  has  been  given  a  clearer  vision  of  her 
missionary  obligation  and  is  leading  the  de- 
nominations of  the  world  in  missionary  liber- 
ality. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  taken  a 
very  liberal  attitude  toward  other  denomina- 
tions. It  recommended  to  the  Assembly  and 
the  recommendation  carried  that  in  cities  of 
less  than  5,000,  if  there  is  another  Presbyterian 
congregation,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
will  not  enter,  but  will  advise  it  communicants 
to  unite  with  sister  denominations.  The  Home 
Mission  Board  also  agreed  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  its  home  missionaries,  making  the 
salary  in  no  case  less  than  $1,320  per  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
lural  life,  Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chairman.  Dr.  Wallace  was 
a  member  of  the  rural  life  commission  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt.  He  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  this  subject,  and  he  urged  in 
his  report  the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  con- 
gregations of  the  rural  districts  and  that  the 
pastors  of  the  country  churches  make  an  effort 
to  make  rural  life  more  attractive. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Assembly 
relieved  from  his  burden  A.  G.  Wallace,  D.  D., 
Pittsburg.  Dr.  Wallace  has  been  for  forty-two 
years  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension. He  was  elected  secretary  emeritus 
with  full  salary  and  another  was  selected  to 
take  the  active  work  of  the  board.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  this  expression  of  appreciation 
of  this  venerable  servant  of  the  church  and  this 
desire  to  adequately  care  for  him  in  the  even- 
time  of  this  life. 

It  brings  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  Assembly  to  see  the  liberal  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  of  the  church  as  shown  by  this 
Assembly.    It  shov/s  that  the  church  has  great 
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vitality  and  that  she  has  caught  a  vision  of  her 
duty  to  the  kingdom  in  this  hour  and  that  she 
is  no  longer  emphasizing  the  old  distinctive 
principles  of  exclusive  psalmody,  restricted 
communion,  and  so  on,  but  her  emphasis  today 
is  upon  missions,  evangelism  and  efficiency  in 
all  departments  of  service.       R.  B.  Miller. 


College  Commencements 

The  forty-second  commencement  season  of 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  began 
June  I  and  concludes  June  6. 

Thirteen  young  women  received  diplomas  at 
the  graduating  exercises  of  Lindenwood  College, 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  June  4.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls 
of  St.  Louis  delivered  the  address. 

Dr.  George  N.  Luccock  of  First  church.  Oak 
Park,  III.,  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress at  Park  College  June  16.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  take  place  Thursday,  June  20. 

The  commencement  address  at  Frances 
Shimer  School,  Mount  Carroll,  111.,  will  be  de- 
livered June  19  by  President  Silas  Price  of 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan.  Dean 
Nathaniel  Butler  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  deliver  two  addresses  commencement  Sun- 
day. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio, 
will  be  celebrated  June  9-14.  Thursday,  June 
13,  will  be  "anniversary  day,"  and  Judge  A.  Z. 
Blair  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  Graduation  exercises  will  be  held 
Friday  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  deliver 
the  annual  address. 

The  seventy-fifth  commencement  of  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.,  will  be  celebrated  with 
many  special  features  June  7-13.  President 
McClelland  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon June  9.  A  number  of  classes  are  arrang- 
ing for  reunions  June  11.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft 
of  Chicago  will  deliver  the  alumni  address 
June  12,  and  the  following  morning  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  graduation  exercises ;  in  the  after- 
noon President  John  Huston  Finley  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  alumnus 
and  former  president  of  Knox,  will  deliver  an 
address. 

The  commencement  of  the  German  Theolog- 
ical School,  located  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  takes 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  June  6.  Seven 
young  men  will  graduate.  All  of  them  have  re- 
ceived calls,  as  follows  :  Gabriel  Dokus  to  work 
among  the  Hungarians  of  New  York  City, 
Sigismund  Laky  to  Hungarian  Presbyterian 
church  of  Philadelphia,  Giacinto  Reale  to  the 
Italian  Presbyterian  mission  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  J.  W.  Fischer  to  North  Dakota,  Carl 
Heldner  to  be  assistant  at  Zion  German  church, 
Philadelphia ;  Arnold  H.  Loewe  as  missionary 
in  German  West  Africa  and  A.  H.  Peters  as 
pastor  of  the  German  church  at  Connersville, 
Ind. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Joseph  Ford  Sutton,  D.D. 

Dr.  Joseph  Ford  Sutton,  next  to  the  oldest 
member  of  New  York  Presbytery — being  junior 
■only  to  the  venerable  Dr.  H.  B.  Elliott — died 
last  week  at  his  home  on  West  9Sth  street, 
Manhattan.  He  was  85  years  of  age.  A  na- 
tive of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  he  grad- 
uated from  Rutgers  in  1852  and  Union  Semi- 
nary in  1857.  He  served  as  chaplain  of 
Union  troops  in  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Sutton  was 
the  founder  of  The  Presbyterian  Journal  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into 
The  Westminster,  which  in  turn  became  a  con- 
stituent of  The  Continent.  Dr.  Sutton's  keen 
interest  in  affairs  of  the  church  continued  until 
Ws  death.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  in  New 
York,  and  a  year  ago  wrote  for  the  meeting, 
in  honor  of  outgoing  missionaries,  a  hymn  that 
was  sung  heartily  at  the  dinner  in  the  Plaza, 
■where  the  missionary  recruits  were  guests. 

Thomas  Boyd  Hudson,  O.  D. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  for  more  than  forty 
3'ears  connected  with  Stone  church  and  Hamil- 
ton College  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  died  May  20  in 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  1826  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  in  1851  from 
Hamilton  College  in  the  same  class  with  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  After  graduating  from  Auburn 
Seminary  in  1859  he  was  pastor  at  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  till  he  entered  the  Seventy-Fifth 


Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  as  chaplain, 
serving  till  his  iiealth  was  undermined.  He 
recovered  and  accepted  a  call  to  North  East, 
Pa.,  going  to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  His  pas- 
torate there  was  one  of  large  influence  among 
the  college  men  of  his  parish.  His  intimate 
fellowship  with  students  continued  to  the  end, 
when  the  entire  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
fraternity  of  Hamilton  College  attended  the 
funeral  services.  At  the  services  Dr.  Dana 
W.  Bigelow  spoke  on  behalf  of  Utica  Presby- 
tery, Dr.  White,  the  pastor  of  Stone  church,  on 
behalf  of  the  parish,  and  President  Stryker  on 
behalf  of  the  college.  The  long  and  useful  life 
of  Dr.  Hudson  was  passed  amid  the  quieter 
responsibilities  of  church  life,  his  work  always 
falling  in  the  smaller  but  influential  fields.  No 
man  ever  stood  before  the  church  embodying 
more  of  the  serene  and  conquering  faith  of 
the  Christian  gentleman  than  he.  He  died  at 
86  and  followed  by  a  few  months  the  going 
of  his  wife.  Two  daughters  survive  Dr.  Hud- 
son— Mrs.  W.  B.  Fenn  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  William  C.  Covert  of  Chicago. 


Social  Service  Campaigns 

The  bureau  of  social  service  of  the  Home 
Board  is  planning  for  next  fall  and  winter  a 
unique  campaign  in  a  dozen  cities  which  will 
include  a  survey  to  be  made  by  local  men  and 
meetings  by  day  for  conferences  and  mass 
meetings  under  the  direction  of  specialists. 
Ministers,  officers  of  churches  and  interested 
v/orkers  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
will  be  invited  to  these  conferences.  A  set 
of  about  fifty  charts  indicating  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  in  each  of  the  cities  will 
be  made  by  the  bureau,  the  charts  being  some- 
what similar  to  those  used  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  campaigns. 

Cities  having  from  50,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion will  be  selected,  and  it  is  planned  to  con- 
duct the  campaign  in  cities  which  are  fairly 
uniform  in  their  problems,  the  purpose  being 
to  work  out  a  standardized  program  for  cities 
of  a  common  type.  The  campaign  will  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Charles 
Stelzle,  superintendent  of  the  bureau. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Nebraska  City- — Lincoln  First,  June  11,  1:30. 

Ordinations 
St.  Joseph — S.  C.  Ryland. 

Calls 

Indiana — Rock  Creek :  R.  Emery,  accepts. 

Installations 

Iowa — Corning :  N.  McLeod,  May  3. 

Nebraska — Pawnee  City:  H.  Robinson. 

South  Dakota— Rapid  City  First:  J.  A.  Gal- 

laher,  April  27. 
Washington — Everson  First :  J.  Reid,  May  22. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Nebraska — Utica  :  J.  C.  Ambrose. 

North  Dakota — Warwick  Washington  Lake :  W. 

W.    Warne;    Rolla    First:    W.    McClung ; 

Walford  group :  J.  Watt. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Illinois — Hanover  (largely  rural  constituency)  : 

H.  W.  Miller  clerk,  Hanover. 
Indiana — Logansport    West    Side :    J.  Hume 

clerk. 

Washington — Zillah,  Mabton,  Naches  City :  For 
each  address  Rev.  S.  J.  Kennedy,  North 
Yakima  ;  Grandview  :  Address  A.  B.  Marshall, 
Grandview. 

Change  of  Address 

Greene,  C.  J. — Monmouth  to  106  Sherman  ave- 
nue, Peoria,  111. 

Clark,  E.  P. — Dearborn  to  501  Trumbull  ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Taylor— Harriet  L.  Taylor,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Sophia  Redfleld  Lewie  of  Monroe,  Mich  ,  and  wife 
of  the  late  Kev.  W.  S.Taylor  of  Michigan,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter.  Mrs  D.  F.  Hayes,  2444  South 
Lawndale  Avenue,  Chicago.  May  20.  The  funeral  was 
h°ld  at  her  late  residence :  Interment  was  at  Monroe, 
Mich. 


OPPORTUNITY 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  And  ycu  In, 
For  every  day  I  stand  ou'«:de  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

OPPORTUNITY'S  knock  Ifo??^,?!^^! 

an  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  a  command. 

This  Is  my  first  knock.  I  shall  knock  Pgaln  each 
week,  endeavoring  to  impersonate  OPPORTUNITY 
by  unfolding  a  story  that  will  assist  you  to  greater 
success  in  the  Investment  and  care  of  your  estate. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Eitatea 
Farm  Mortgage  Inregtments 

542  So,  'Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

MISCBLLAKBODS 

PHILANTHROPIST-PIANO  AND  HYMNALS  MUCH 
needed  by  frontier  mission  church.    Rev.  Fred 
McCreary,  OrovlUe,  Wash. 

FOR  RBNT— FURNISHED  COTTAGE  AT  LAKH 
Ripley,  Southern  Wisconsin ;  five  room  cottage  built 
last  year;  l)eautlful  location,  splendid  beach  for  bath- 
ing, good  fishing,  congenial  surroundings.  For  partic- 
ulars aiid  terms  write  LUlesand,  Cambridge,  Wis. 

ADIRONDACK  CAMP  TO  RENT  TO  QUIET  PBI- 
vate  family  for  season ;  furnished,  8  rooms,  running 
water  in  house  (2  floors);  on  high  lake  shore,  fine  view 
choice  natural  surroundings;  boa  s,  ice,  firewood  ■  ref- 
erences exchanged  (not  available  for  Invalids) ;  easily 
reached:  mail,  milk,  vegetables,  etc..  convenient.  Ad- 
dr.  88  Rest-Spot,  The  Continent,  New  York. 

WANTBD-COLPORTEUR8  FjR  THE  AMERICAN 
Tract  Society  to  gfve  part  or  whole  time.  May 
select  territory  in  California.  Oregon  or  Washington 
For  terms  address  A.  W.  Relnhard,  Supt.  Pacific  coast 
statts,  610  E  36th  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

pETIRED  CLERGYMAN   OPEN  TO  PULPIT  BN- 
Xt  gagements  Address  G.  O.  Heath,  532  Flatbush  Ave 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTKD-POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
an  experienced  woman  (40)  as  housemother. 
F.ne  with  young  people  and  children ;  good  manager, 
gets  on  well  with  servants.  Address  M  .The Continent. 

TWO  FRIENDS,  EDUCATED  AMERICANS,  DESIRE 
positions  as  managing  housekeepers  or  assistants 
In  school,  private  homes, hospitals;  capable,  conscien- 
tious, interested  in  work;  would  act  a«  companioas; 
references  from  schools  and  homes.  Adiress  N  care 
The  Continent. 

WANTED-SITUATION  AS  MATRON.  MANAGING 
housekeeper  in  school,  club  or  institution;  expe- 
rienced, references.  Address  L,  care  of  The  Continent. 


WANTED  — ALL  WHO  ARB  INTERESTED  IN 
typewriter  and  office  supplies  to  write  for  my 
list  and  prices.  lOU  sri^ets  of  carbon  paper  8!^  x  13 
inches  to  your  address  for  $1 ;  ypewrlter  ribbons  each 
40o,  ihree  *1,  guaranteed.  Fitd  J.  Butler,  Syndicate 
Building,  Re^noldsville,  Pa. 

PASTORATE  WANTED  —  COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
nary  graduate  successful  In  two  city  charges 
would  take  a  country  vl  lage  church  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Address  B.  D.,  Continent. 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ArCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 

MEADOW  CREEK  BIBLE  SCHOOL,  GSEENEVILLE, 
Tenn.,  would  like  iKioks  and  paperb;  would  ap- 
preciate having  The  Ccntlntnt. 

AWOBTHT  CHURCH  OR  MISSION  DESIRING 
abou.  100  Laudes  D  'mini  pocg  books  may  secure 
them  f  om  ihe  First  church,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on 
application  and  payment  of  the  frelphi  The  books  are 
not  new.  but  are  servi  eabie.  Ad  ress  R  C.  Westen- 
l>erg.  D  D.,  615  West  Main  street,  M  .rshalltown,  Iowa. 

WANTED  PASTORATE  — BY  Y  UCtG  MINISTER 
35;  special  university  work  in  church  methods, 
finance,  menV  and  youi  gpeople'swork  ;  brought  pres 
ent  church  to  self-support  In  two  year  ;  gilt  edge 
references  aa  to  preaching  ability,  etc.  Not  hunting 
soft  place,  but  one  wh..'re  rt  al  work  will  cout.t.  Ad- 
dress "Young  Mlnlsier,"  care  The  Continent. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN,  SPLEN- 
dld  preacher,  desires  appointments  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Pennsylvania  or  Ea^t.  Address  Pastor,  The  Con- 
tinent. 

CHURCH  SnCIBTIBS  MAKE  MONEY  SELLING 
"Magnolia  HeaJng  Soap."  Hea  ing  for  skin  dls 
eases,  fine  for  compJexlon  and  shampoo.  Most  cleans- 
ing for  toll  t  Same  price  as  n.ost  people  pay  for  their 
ordinary  soap.  Why  not  keep  profits  for  f  hurch  work? 
Send  13c  for  sample  cake,  postpaid,  with  particulars. 
Magnolia  Healing  Soap  Go  ,  Dep't  Z.  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  — CORN  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN  MIN- 
nesota.  We  own  this  land  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures.  Drake  and  Ballard  Investment  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED  —  PRESBYTERIANS  TO  LOCATE  IN 
growing  community  in  famous  Okanogan  Valley ; 
healthful  climate,  irrigated  lands,  railroad  facilities, 
ground-fioor  opportunities.  Nothing  10  sell,  but  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  Rev.  Fred  McCreary,  Oroville. 
Wash. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VAI.LBY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargam  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


S3.V  it  ^^^^^^^  ^®  want 
I  to  interest  every 
over  and  Presbyterian  in 
over  again  the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you  ^.^JJ 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information?  abOUt  it 

Addreai  C.  M.  Steffeiu.  D.D..  President 
Dubuque  Seminary.  Dubuque.  low* 
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Half  a 
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Decorative 
Table  Linens 
For  Wedding  Gifts 

As  a  gift  for  the  bride,  we  suggest  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Linen  forthe  table,  such  as  a  Centerpiece,  Luncheon  or 
Tea  Cloth,  beautifully  embroidered  by  hand  or  daintily 
trimmed  with  fine  lace,  or  with  these  in  combination. 

Our  collection  is  replete  with  attractive  pieces  of  this 
character,  many  of  which  are  unusual  and  exclusive  in 
design.    All  are  moderately  priced. 

Centerpieces,  $L50  to  150.00  each. 

Tea  Cloths,  $2.00  to  250.00  each. 

Luncheon  Sets^  $7.50  to  450.00  per  set. 

Scarfs,  $L50  to  175.00  each. 

Lace  Dinner  Cloth8,'$45.00  to  450.00  each. 

Tray  Cloths,  Oval  and  Oblong,  35c  to  $17.50. 

Tea  Napkins,  $2.75  to  60.00  per  dozen. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Assembly's  Indorsement 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in  session  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
May  22,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  every  land  have  always  favored  the  education  of  the 
people  and  have  as  a  result  built  up  not  only  church,  but  also  educational  institutions,  from  the 
Common  School  up  to  the  University ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  always  maintained 
in  its  history  and  development  this  educational  policy;  and. 

Whereas,  the  educational  demands  of  one  generation  differ  from  those  of  another,  requiring 
the  development  of  educational  agencies  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  day; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,— That  this  General  Assembly  approves  cordially  such  institutions 
as  The  Winona  Assembly  and  Bible  Conference  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind  ,  and  The  Stonybrook  Asso- 
ciation L  I.  N.  Y.,  and  kindred  institutions,  believing  them  to  be  necessary  educational  agencies 
in  connection  with  religious  work,  and  admirably  adapted  to  present  day  religious  needs. 

Resolved,  second,— That  these  institutions  are  commended  to  the  hearty  moral  and  financial 
support  of  the  congregations  and  ministers  of  this  church. 

Resolved,  third,— That  this  Assembly  advises  that  the  Charters  of  these  institutions  be  so 
worded  as  to  insure  that  any  funds  given  to  their  support  or  endowment  shall  be  held  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Evangelical  religion^  


What  You  Can  Do  to  Help  Winona 

(Campaign  closes  July  1,  1912)       (Amount  raised,  $700,000)       (Amount  yet  to  be  raised,  $200,000) 

YOU  INDIVIDUALLY  can  give  $100,  $50,  $25,  $10,  or  even  less. 
YOUR  CHURCH  can  take  up  a  collection  not  later  than  June  16.     One  thousand  churches  at  $100  each  will  insure  our  success. 

YOUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  can  take  up  a  collection  not  later  than  June  16. 
YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED.     Send  for  blanks  and  campaign  literature.     Address  Winona  Campaipi  Committee,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
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Iowa 


Highland  Park  College 


Some  Splendid  Business  and 
Trade  School  Courses 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vi(;orou8,  thoroug 
instruction    by  Expert 
specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.    Minimum  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  ^ 
limited  time  and  money.    2,000  students^ 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions^ 
everywhere.    Magnificent  buildings,  fully  equ^pi^' 
ped.   Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  _ 
I  Jkaral  A  Standard,  CUwical  and  Scientific  M,,.:^  A  Complete  College  of  Muic.  Piano,  Vi- = 
Liiuciai  rtlis  Coories.   Also  preparatory  olin. Voice, Orchestra. Band. Chorus.  S 

and  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  In  which  Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisors  = 
students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  ad-  Course  In  Public  School  Music.  A  fine  faculty  = 
mitted.  of  teachers,  each  an  artist  In  his  line.  = 


School  terms  ~ 
open  Sept.  3d,  = 
Oct.  14th,  Nov.  = 
26,  1912,  Jan.  6.  = 
Feb.  1 4th,  April  3 1  St.  = 
May  14,  June  10,  1913.  g 
New  classes  formed  each  S 
term.    StodenU  advanced  rapidly.  = 


Normal  ca?e?p7d!^TraU^^  Commerce  gwine.!,  Shortband,  TeWapby,  = 

training  for  teachers  In  the  West.  Graduates  re-   ..-^^f  „  „,.„^^f^^^^;."„^,):"}l  .^J']!'"-  = 

celve  state  certificates. 
Fnmnoarino'  Electrical,  Mechanical. 

i:.agineering      one-year  Telephone, 


celve  state  certificates. 

Al- 

,  Elec- 
trical, Steam,  Machinist's  and  Automobile  Ma- 
chinist's courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Auto- 
mobile and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 
from  beginning. 

PI<annQ<>v  1-  Regular  Ph.  C,  Ph.  C,  Pnre  Food 
I  UdriUdLy  j„j  Conrses.  2.  Practitioner's 
Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.   One  of 

the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
In  the  United  States. 

CivntnTV  ^  thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 

VI  awiy  directed  by  most  competent  teachers 


Not  simply  a  course  In  bookkeeping  In  a  Liter-  = 
ary  College,  but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  = 
College  with  the  finest  business  exchange  depart-  S 
ment  In  the  U.  S."  Graduates  of  combined  Bus-  = 
Iness  and  Shorthand,  Shorthand  and  Telegraph  = 
courses  guaranteed  positions.  = 

HnmP  .Shiflv  ^'0<">  StudenU  Enrolled  in  1 
nome  OlUay  the  Correspondence  School.  Al-  1 

most  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence.  = 
pTnpncpe  Board,  $1.75.  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  = 
i^i^pcuaca  ^eek.  Tuition  in  Preparatory  = 
College,  Normal  and  Business  Courses,  818.00  a  = 
quarter.  Send  for  catalogue.  State  Course  In  = 
which  you  are  Interested.   Address  = 


0.  H,  LONGWELL,  Pres..  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  1 
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South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL.  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLC.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  SOth.   A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment 


teaching  force.   Moderate  expenses 


Strong 

For  particulars  address  OIlOReX:  li.  llIA.CKIIirTOSH:.  Pres. 


Virginia 


Endowed  Colleges 
Correlated  Schools 

Educates  men  and  women,  boys  and  giriB, nottoaether, 
but  in  Five  Separate  iiistitutlons  un<hn-  one  manage- 
ment. 120  ofTicers and  teachers;  1284  students.  The  com- 
bination enables  us  to  offer  the  best  advantages  and  to 

S&ve  Time  and  Money 

J300,ooo  recently  added  to  endowments. 
For  particulars,  address,  stating  age  and  sex  of  student. 

Chancellor  WM.  W.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  LL.  O. 
Collage  Park,  Lynchbura,  Va. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Udie».      STAUNTON.  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpaased  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   Ml»s  E.  C.  WEIMAK,  rrlnclpal. 

Wiaeonain 


Missouri 


LINDENWOOD  Junior 
FOR  WOMEN  LoUege 
In  Continuous  E^listence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up-to-datelnstitutlonwlth  high  standards. 
Courses  in  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  in  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Loais.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Xer  ni8  per  year.   For  catalog  and  full  par- 

ticulars, address  the  President, 

George  Frederic  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  CIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  CUcago,  in  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  in  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hillcrest  ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 


Westminster 

COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton.Missourl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  160.  Board  and  room  ti35  up. 
Men  only.  Ask.      Oha«.  B.  BotIbk.  U.S..  Prec't 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGEB  PIANO. 

Galloway  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -  Carter, 
Voice.  52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley, Smith, Mt.Holyoke.Chicaeo 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art.  Do- 
mestlc  Science.  Overlook- 
ing Forest  Park.  Anna  S. 
Cairns, Pres't.,  St. Louls.Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Pennsylvania 


RIPON 


WISCONSIN 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  individually  for  college  or  business .  Health- 
ful locality;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 


lllinola 


WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modern  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Recreation  Ct 
Boom,  and  new  Swim- 
ming Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  I  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion $500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A..  M.  Jackson. 

Supt  .  Box  35.    Fireproof  Bamcki  Alton,  III. 


The  

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering, 
Domestic  Economy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  in  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above  and  apprenticesWp 
courses  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Sevenlargeand 
beautiful  buildings.  Fine  equipment  and  superior 
faculty.    Over  a  thousand  students  last  year. 

For  Pictorial  Bulletin  or  Catalog,  address 
A..  B.  TATI,OK.  President 
Decatur  -  -  .  Illinois 


TODD  SEniNARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  HlII,  Woodstock,  111. 


r-  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park.  III.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wu. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson.  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wi«. 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Oflers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  XIaIXA.  O.  OI^BNur,  K.  jr., 
 149-161  West  SupM^or  St.,  Chicago 

Olilo 


BROAD  SCHOLARSHIP 


BEACTIFUL  SURROrNDISGS 


^i&WEmRN  COLLEGE 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 


A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and 
women  ;  comprehensive  curriculum  ;  definite 
religious  influence.  350  beautiful  acres  5  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  HRAST  IfEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean 
^oX4S   Oxford,  O. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  M'c^^^iS 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  B.  J.  I>£  VOKS.  President 


Mlnneaota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I   I"  ■    Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 

I    L  II     giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 

I  r  11  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
nomica.  Art,  Maslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 

Beautiful,   healthful    location.    Write   for  catalog. 

JOHir  TAI<r,llIA]>eE  BESOSN,  President. 

AI^BBBT    XiBA.  M  I  N  If  K  8  O  T  A 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


Subscription  Terma  — The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Continent  Is  I2.&0  per 
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It  is  a  notable  presentation 
iHCOUnd  tf^C  °^        Japanese-Korean  sit- 
uation which  appears  in  this 
SI)OP  issue    of    The  Continent. 

Supported  as  it  is  by  de- 
tailed statements  it  is  bound  to  stir  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Its  publication  serves  to  illustrate 
a  point  we  have  made  in  this  department  and 
elsewhere  in  the  past — that  some  of  the  most 
important  features  of  The  Continent's  weekly 
contents  cannot  be  announced  in  advance  nor 
even  forecast.  The  same  thing  is  true  also  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  article  about  conditions  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  facts  are  fresh — it  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  some  of  his 
material  by  personal  inspection — facts  which 
the  local  daily  newspapers  were  loath  to  pub- 


lish, but  facts,  nevertheless,  of  which  Chris- 
tian men  should  be  informed.  But  it  was  all 
unexpected.  From  time  to  time  we  make  an- 
nouncement of  attractions  to  come  in  The 
Continent,  and  these  promises  are  always  kept 
("delivering  the  goods"  we  called  it,  not  long 
ago),  but  unlooked  for  developments  at  home 
or  abroad  are  also  given  proper  recognition. 

Be  sure  to  look  at  the  interesting  collection 
of  vacation  stories  and  experiences  in  this  is- 
sue— they  are  leaves  from  the  lives  of  real 
folks.  They  will  furnish  practical  pointers  for 
those  members  of  The  Continent  family  who 
still  have  vacation  plans  to  make. 

Information,    entertainment    and  inspiration 


will  be  found  in  the  articles  mentioned,  together 
with  others  in  the  pages  following.  While  the 
religious  spirit  is  dominant,  The  Continent  is 
not  intended  exclusively  for  preachers  and 
church  officers,  important  as  they  are.  It  makes 
the  round  of  the  whole  family  circle.  Father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  the  big  and  the  little, 
can  find  something  in  its  pages  of  interest  and 
profit.  If  you  have  found  this  true,  tell  your 
friends  so.  The  benefit  will  be  mutual  if  you 
will  help  us  to  enlarge  The  Continent  family 
of  readers. 

Don't  let  your  own  subscription  lapse — that 
is  an  important  individual  duty  which  requires 
annual  attention — but  that  detail  being  properly 
iittended  to  will  you  not  help  to  extend  The 
Continent's  sphere  of  influence? 


RDTTOATIONAli 


New  York 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

TTnlon  Sprlnns  an-Cayng;a  Lake,  N.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
of  Friends.  College  preparation.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  1275.  Capacity  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Waltbr  Hallock  Wood.  A  B.  jj  Principal 

TenneBsee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlanlnfluences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Ghat,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 

For  airU  and 
Yoanc  Women 

48th  year.  Strong 
Equable  climate.  Outdoor 
Address  President  Blanton, 


Ward  Seminary 

faculty.  Thorough  work, 
sports.  City  advantages. 
Kashvllle,  '''enn 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWJf,  rrealdent. 

Kan  Has 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Afissonri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry"';  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.    Write  for  catalog. 

WILLI /VM  HENRY  BLiAOK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  LINE 

The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 

<<Manitou"  —  "Missouri"  —  "Illinois"  —  "Manistee" 

offer  unrivaled  service  between  Chicago.  CharleToiz,  Petoskey,  Mackinac 
bland  and  other  famous  Summer  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan,  connect* 
ing  with  all  lines  for  Lake  Superior  and  Eattem  Points. 

SPECIAL  SEVEN  DAY  CRUISES 


The  Steel  Steamship  -MlSSOUr-l"  to 

C0LLIN6W00D,  ONT..  and  return 

Tfa  Mackinac.  "Soo."  North  Channel 
and30|000  Islands  of  Georgian  Bay — 

$40.00 

Including  meals  and  berth 

These  are  the  finest  fresh  water  trips  In  the  world.  You  ehonld  see  the 
magDificent  scenery  of  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Yoa  can  enjoy  a  de- 
lightful oating. have  comfortable  staterooms. excellent  table  and  beln^ght 
of  land  most  of  the  way.  For  illustrated  folder  and  book  of  tours, 
J.  C.  CONLET,  S.P.*.  Olfices  and  Doelis,  No.  End  Rub  SI.  Bridge,  CHICAGO 


The  Popular  Steamship  "MAKISTEE"  to 

SAULT  STE.  KARIE,  and  return 

Via  Lackinao— returning  via  a  portion 
of  Georgian  Bay  c  i(i  tbe  Scenic  Grand 

v:;!"^  $27.50 

Including  meats  and  berth 


Why  not  send  your  family  for  a  week  or  a  month 
or  the  summer  to 

Olivet  Camp 

NORM.^N  B.  EARR.  Superintendent 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Geneva 

A  Pre8b>terian  Outing  Center 
Comfortable  Accommodations 

P'conomical  Rates 

Tenis  and  Cottages 

Address  J,  M.  HESTENES.  Olivet  Camp, 
Williams  Bay.  Wis. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street              :            Chicago,  Illinois 

CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co,, Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place, Northville, Mich. 

CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrg  THIl.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 

■■■  ■      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■           ■  ■  AITNOITNCEMSNTS 
■HI  Mi  I          I  ■  ■■             CALUNQ  CABD8 

m    u  m  m  m  ■  ■  V  a  ■    fine  stationbbt 

■  ■                9^  mmm             send  Jor  Samples 

s.o.cmu)s  &  CO..  isoo  ci^abk  st.,  Chicago 

SLIDE  RENTING        N<»w  METHOD 

Willlncreaie  Attendance     l^CW  Subjects 

STEREOPTICONS  J^a^.^Tr'atJ'* 

MOORE-HUBBELL  &  CO.,  713  Muonic  Temple,  Chicago,  lU. 

1)1  nn  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

|£L|III  Now  in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 

For 
Your 


Summer  Reading 


L.  M.  MONTGOMERY'S  new  book 

Chronicles 
of  Avonlea 

In  which  deh"ghtful  Anne  Shirley 
of  Green  Gables  fame  plays  some 
part  and  which  have  to  do  with 
other  personalities  and  events  of 
Avonlea.  All  related  in  that 
charming  and  refreshing  style  which 
characterizes  this  author's  work. 
With  colored  frontis. 
Net  $1.25  (postpaid  $1.40) 

By  the  author  of 

Anne  of  Green  Gables,  etc. 

The  Pleasuring  of  Susan  Smith 

By  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW 

What  happens  to  Susan  Smith — almost  fair  at  forty  and  plump,  not 
fat — when  she  goes  a-pleasuring,  as  told  by  a  laughter  loving  writer, 
makes  the  brightest,  merriest  and  most  refreshing  sort  of  reading. 
A  book  full  of  quaint  humor  and  philosophy  in  style  and  incident. 

With  many  illmtrationg,  net  $1.00  (postpaid  $1.15) 

Miss  Billy's  Decision   

By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 
A  sequel  to  MISS  BILLY 

It  is  a  question  just  how  many  men  fell  in  love  with  captivatirg  Billy 
Neilson,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will  have  one  more  lover  in 
every  reader  of  Mrs.  Porter's  charming  new  story — the  most  tan- 
talizing love  story  in  many  a  day. 

TI"i(?i.  a  frontis  in  full  color,  net  $1.25  (postpaid  $1.40) 


READY 
SHORTLY 


Naomi  of  the 
Island 

ByLUCY  THURSTON  ABBOTT 

"A  singularly  appeal- 
ing and  exquisite  love 
story,  which  strikes 
the  human  interest 
note  in  a  most  effect- 
tive  manner.  The  potent  power 
of  love  and  the  generous  denial 
of  self  is  depicted  in  such  a  tender 
and  sympathetic  manner  that  it 
will  hold  the  attention  of  even  the 
veteran  novel  reader  to  the  end." 
— New  York  Post. 

Each,  with  color  frontis. 


The  Dominant 
Chord 

By  EDWARD  KIMBALL 

"There  is  no  longer 
need  to  lament  the 
dearth  of  imaginative 
stories,  for  this  one 
contains  enough  exciting  and  un- 
paralleled adventure  to  make  up 
for  months  of  blase  reading. 
Not  since  Jules  Verne  has  there 
been  such  a  novel ! ' '  says  the 
Bookseller, 
net  $1.25  (postpaid  $1.40) 


Three  Wonderlands  of  the 
American  West 

By  THOMAS  D.  MURPHY 

"The  author  has  presented  in  simple  but  graphic  style  the  attrac- 
tions which  are  now  drawing  people  from  all  over  the  world  to  feast 
on  marvels  of  scenic  beauty." — Boston  Qlobe. 

With  16  color  plates  from  paintings  by  Thomas  Moran  and  many 
duooravure  plates,  boxed.    Net  $3.00  (postpaid  $3.30) 

Two  New  Volumes  in  the  popular  Spell  Series 

The  Spell 
of  England 

By  JUUA  de  W. 

ADDISON 

"A  book  which  makes 
one  feel  that  peculiar 
spell  of  legend,  history, 
and  modern  progress 
inextricably  blended, 
which  is  characteristic 
of  England." 


The  Spell 
of  France 

By  C4ROUNE 

ATWATER  MASON 

"One  of  those  books 
which  make  a  reviewer 
sigh  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  convey  to 
the  reader  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  charm  and 
worth . "  —  Travel  Mag- 
azine. 


Each,  with  many  illmtrations,  hoxed,  net  $2.r>i)  {postpaid  $2.70) 
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Japan's  Policy  in  Korea 


CAN  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  PREVAIL  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  UNDER  A  CIVILIZED  FLAG? 

Arrests  of  leading  lay  and  ministerial  members  of  the  native 
Christian  church  in  Korea  have  mounted  to  such  numbers  that 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  must  be  inquired  into. 

Allusion  to  the  painful  subject  is  here  made  with  the  deepest 
reluctance.  There  is  scarcely  any  misinterpretation  which  The 
Continent  would  more  deplore  than  to  be  supposed  to  have  joined 
with  American  political  agitators  who  would  prejudice  against  Japan 
the  sentiment  of  the  United  States. 

The  peril  of  renewing  an  opportunity  for  such  hysterical  disturbers 
makes  a  very  potent  reason  why  The  Continent  would  much  prefer 
to  pass  over  this  theme  unconsidered. 

But  the  terror  and  misery  to  which  the  Christians  of  Korea  have 
been  reduced — not  only  those  thousands  thrust  into  prison  but  the 
whole  mass  of  their  cowering  coreligionists  who  shiveringly  wonder 
whose  turn  comes  next — demand  on  the  simplest  terms  of  Christian 
brotherhood  that  the  Christian  voice  of  America  shall  be  heard  in 
sympathetic  protest. 

The  correspondence  made  public  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  reprinted  substantially  entire  in  this  paper, 
reveals  the  general  outline  of  conditions  in  Korea  today. 

The  incarceration  of  a  multitude  of  Korean  Christians  under 
military  process,  without  right  of  counsel,  information  of  charges 
or  opportunity  to  call  witnesses  for  defense,  is  admitted  by  the 
Japanese.    But  they  deny  any  religious  motive  for  the  arrests. 

To  make  excuse  for  the  dragonnade  it  is  alleged  that  a  tremendous 
conspiracy  existed  among  the  churches  of  north  Korea  for  the 
assassination  of  Governor  General  Terauclii. 

But  talk  of  such  a  gigantic  intrigue,  the  missionaries  say,  is  pre- 
posterous and  cannot  be  honestly  believed  even  by  the  Japanese. 

The  missionaries  evince  here  a  scrupulous  wish  to  be  absolutely 
candid.  They  admit  that  Christianity  has  in  many  quarters  of  the 
earth  proved  a  seed  of  revolutionary  nationalism,  and  on  theory 
it  might  easily  become  that  in  subjugated  and  denationalized  Korea. 

But  on  their  word  of  honor  as  trusted  Christian  men  they  declare 
that  in  Korea  it  has  not  been  so.  They  have  labored  in  most  con- 
fidential relations  with  their  native  fellow  believers,  and  they  deem 
themselves  perfectly  competent  to  affirm  that  the  temper  of  the 
Korean  church  ever  since  annexation  has  been  for  humble  submis- 
sion to  their  new  Japanese  overlords  as  "powers  that  be"  which  "are 
ordained  of  God." 

There  might,  indeed,  lurk  within  the  church  small  sedition  of 
which  they  would  not  know,  but  assuredly  not  any  such  widespread 
•conspiracy  as  the  Japanese  profess  to  have  discovered,  involving 
nearly  every  church  leader  of  any  prominence  in  northern  Korea. 

Types  of  such  men  are  instanced  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Sharrocks, 
reprinted  elsewhere.  Another  is  Yun  Chi  Ho,  the  foremost  Chris- 
tian in  all  Korea,  president  of  a  Methodist  college.  These  are  men 
whose  conception  of  Christianity  is  virtually  Tolstoyan  in  the  mat- 
ter of  nonresistance,  and  with  whom  those  who  know  them  declare 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  associate  the  thought  of  "direct 
action"  in  political  affairs. 


Why  should  such  men  be  singled  out  for  imprisonment?  Has 
it  been  simply  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  Christian  enterprises? 

In  Syen  Chyun  all  the  native  teachers  of  the  Presbyterian  school 
were  arrested.  The  school  had  to  be  closed.  In  a  certain  congrega- 
tion all  the  elders  were  imprisoned.  New  elders  were  elected,  and 
they  too  were  promptly  arrested.  A  third  church  session  was  then 
put  in  office,  and  its  members  immediately  followed  their  predeces- 
sors to  jail.    Missionaries  say  these  examples  are  typical. 

But  a  more  serious  question  remains  :  Are  the  Japanese  torturing 
these  Christian  prisoners? 

Terauchi,  it  will  be  observed,  loftily  dismisses  this  charge  as  an 
"impossible  imputation."  But  The  Japan  Chronicle  of  Kobe  bravely 
speaks  out  to  say  that  it  is  not  impossible — that  the  Japanese  police 
use  torture  even  in  Japan. 

Yet  it  is  not  doubted  that  Japanese  officers  are  technically  correct 
when  they  make  denial.  Reliable  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  police  code  defines  torture  as  "breaking  the  skin"  and  for- 
bids it.  Except  in  accidental  cases  the  police  in  Korea  have  not 
"broken  the  skin."   That  would  leave  telltale  signs  on  the  body. 

But  out  of  the  secluded  military  prisons  of  "Chosen"  there  come 
filtering  dreadful  tales  of  exquisite  means  employed  for  inflicting 
pain  without  leaving  visible  tokens  of  it  behind — such,  for  example, 
as  compelling  men  for  hours  to  stand  on  tiptoe  with  sharp  pointed 
stakes  pressing  up  their  chins,  or  applying  "jiu  jitsu"  where  it  will 
arouse  the  nerves  to  excruciating  sensitiveness. 

These  are  the  things  the  missionaries  hear — and  believe. 

►J- 

It  all  comes  down,  then,  to  a  judgment  of  veracity  between  Chris- 
tian missionaries  and  the  agents  of  Japan's  military  rule  in  Korea. 

The  world  judging  that  issue  will  confront  three  problems: 

Is  Japan  so  unenlightened  to  this  day  that  it  would  really  under- 
take the  ancient  stupidity  of  trying  to  kill  by  persecution  a  religion 
to  which  it  had  taken  a  distaste? 

Is  the  statesmanship  of  Japan  so  brutish  and  belated  that  it  be- 
lieves terrorism  a  more  effective  method  of  ruling  a  subjugated 
people  than  justice  and  conciliation? 

Is  Japan  still  at  heart  so  barbarous  that  its  government  can 
tolerate  the  effort  to  extort  from  suspected  criminals  confessions 
by  means  of  inflicting  physical  pain? 

This  last  is  the  most  crucial  question.  Genuinely  civilized  govern- 
ment could  not  in  any  imaginable  case  permit  use  of  torture  to  secure 
proof  of  crime. 

Japan  desires  above  all  things  to  have  a  sure  standing  place  on  the 
stage  of  civilization.    Here  has  come  its  test. 

Whatever  else  Japan  may  do  or  not  do  in  Korea,  the  world  will 
expect  from  it  at  least  this — the  throwing  open  of  Korean  prison 
doors  wide  enough  to  let  the  world  see  that  torture  is  actually  {not 
simply  theoretically)  impossible  within  them. 

Moreover,  if  Japan  wishes  to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  enlight- 
ened nations  of  earth,  it  must  also  free  itself  from  every  possible 
imputation  of  being  recreant  to  the  ideals  of  religions  freedom. 

These  are  matters  so  stupendously  significant  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
even  to  he  suspected  of  failing  in  these  premises. 

Let  Japan  clear  itself  quickly. 
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Impeachment  and  Recall 

Indications  are  that  the  United  States  may  soon  be  afforded — not 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  sure — an  illustration  of  the  value  or  futility 
of  impeachment  proceedings  against  a  federal  jurist.  The  illus- 
tration may,  of  course,  prove  to  be  particularly  pertinent  at  a  time 
when  "recall"  theories  are  under  discussion. 

Cornelius  H.  Hanford  is  United  States  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Washington.  Recently  he  annulled  the  citizenship  papers 
of  Leonard  .Oleson  of  Seattle  on  the  reported  ground  that  Oleson 
"admitted  he  is  a  Socialist,  a  frequenter  of  assemblages  of  So- 
cialists, in  which  he  participates  as  a  speaker,  advocating  a  propa- 
ganda for  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  and 
because  he  entertained  these  views  at  the  time  he  applied  for  his 
naturalization  papers  more  than  two  years  ago."  The  annulment 
proceeding  was  brought  at  the  instance  of  a  Seattle  representative 
of  the  United  States  bureau  of  commerce  and  labor.  No  record  was 
made  of  the  evidence,  and  the  attorney  general,  who  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "a  gross  injustice"  was  done  Oleson,  last  week  took 
the  unusual  proceeding  of  instructing  the  district  attorney  to  join  in 
the  request  for  a  rehearing  in  a  case  decided  favorably  to  the 
government's  plea. 

Regardless  of  the  acceptability  of  Oleson's  political  or  economic 
beliefs,  he  was  entitled  to  a  proper  application  of  the  law,  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  rule  in  his  case.  Victor  Berger,  the 
Wisconsin  Socialist  congressman,  has  asked  for  an  impeachment, 
and  the  virtue  of  that  method  of  removal  for  unsuitable  judges 
may  again  be  tested.  Critics  of  Judge  Hanford  assert  that  he  has 
been  unfair  to  workingmen  and  to  the  public  generally  in  his 
decisions  and  that  his  personal  habits  do  not  commend  him  as 
a  judge. 

4,  4- 

Cuban  Insurgents  Baffle  Gomez 

Cuba  won  her  way  to  independence  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  few  hundred  insurrectos  could  defy  the  efforts  of  a  much 
larger  and  bette'r  equipped  force  of  soldiers  to  catch  them.  Now 
her  independence  is  threatened  because  of  the  same  condition.  The 
actual  fighting  men  of  the  insurgents  probably  total  fewer  than 
2,000,  the  number  being  augmented  at  times  by  temporary  adherents. 
It  would  take  a  much  larger  army  than  the  republic  maintains,  or 
ought  to  maintain,  to  prevent  marauding  bands  from  destroying 
property  and  terrorizing  isolated  communities. 

The  insurgents  are  mostly  if  not  all  negroes,  who  have  become  • 
dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  by  the  Gomez  administration  and 
who  object  particularly  to  the  Cuban  law  forbidding  political  organi- 
zations on  racial  lines.  It  is  possible  that  this  statute  may  be  re- 
pealed, for  while  the  republic  will  always  be  in  danger  when  race 
lines  are  thus  drawn,  such  a  law  is  certain  to  have  a  provocative 
rather  than  a  persuasive  effect — and  the  insurrection  is  a  stubborn 
fact  which  offsets  for  the  time  the  political  theory  involved.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  has  been  authorized  to  suspend  the  constitutional  guar- 
anties in  Oriente  province,  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection ;  the  United 
States  has  landed  marines  to  protect  foreigners  and  their  property' 
and  the  Cuban  government  is  endeavoring  to  dispose  its  limited 
forces  so  that  they  may  round  up  the  insurgents  and  administer  a 
conclusive  defeat.  But  while  there  is  not  much  likehhood  that  the 
negro  revolutionaries  will  overthrow  the  government  they  are  likely 
to  do  serious  damage  to  Cuba  by  the  maintenance  of  an  unsettled 
condition;  and  an  eventual  intervention  by  the  United  States  is 
far  from  improbable.  Battleships  were  ordered  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  on  news  that  the  Cuban  capital  was  threatened  with  a 
race  war. 

Atlantic  City  m  New  "Clean-Up" 

Though  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  America's  coast  resorts, 
and  thus  attracting  a  floating  population  which  includes  not  a 
few  undesirables,  Atlantic  City  possesses  a  substantial  element  of 
the  best  citizenship.  If  such  were  not  the  case  it  would  not  have 
figured  a  year  ago  in  revelations  of  election  frauds,  or  at  the  present 
time  in  an  exposure  of  municipal  corruption.  It  is  not  until  the 
better  sense  of  a  community  stirs  itself,  or  becomes  responsive  to 
corrective  influences  from  without,  that  its  civic  evils  are  likely 
to  command  general  attention. 

The  vice  and  criminality — theft,  prostitution,  gambling  and  black- 
mail mainly — that  have  existed  in  Atlantic  City  could  scarcely  have 


flourished  against  the  opposition  of  an  honest  and  vigilant  city 
administration.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  a  suc- 
cessful detective  was  put  to  work  a  year  ago  he  found  certain 
members  of  the  majority  in  the  city  council  and  one  or  more  other 
officials  maintaining  suspicious  relationships.  An  ordinance  to  re- 
build the  famous  boardwalk  in  concrete  was  introduced,  at  his 
instigation,  and  it  was  hinted  that  those  interested  in  the  contracts 
would  be  disposed  kindly  toward  the  councilmen  who  voted  favor- 
ably. The  outcome  has  been  the  resignation  of  four  councilmen  and 
their  confession  that  they  received  bribes ;  their  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury  will  probably  follow.  Governor  Wilson,  who  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  investigation  from  its  beginning,  declares  that  the 
legal  powers  of  the  state  will  be  used  to  the  uttermost  in  discover- 
ing and  prosecuting  all  the  guilty  men.  By  the  appointment  of 
trusted  citizens  to  succeed  the  four  councilmen,  a  majority  favor- 
able to  reform  is  created  in  the  governing  body  of  the  city. 

Belgium  Faces  Anti-Clerical  Revolt 

In  Belgium  the  main  issue  of  the  recent  parliamentary  election 
was  a  demand  that  the  church  schools  shall  receive  the  same  finan- 
cial support  from  the  government  that  is  now  given  in  the  various 
communes  to  instruction  publicly  conducted.  The  Socialists  com- 
bined with  the  Liberals  in  antagonizing  this  proposition,  but  were 
signally  defeated — mainly,  it  appears,  through  the  plural  voting 
power  which  in  that  country,  as  in  all  countries  where  it  is  in  effect, 
gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  conservative  element.  In  this  little 
kingdom,  whose  population  is  so  overwhelmingly  constituted  of 
working  people,  the  triple  vote  based  on  fatherhood,  property  and 
education  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage 
and  to  maintain  a  minority  in  power. 

Failing  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  at  the  polls,  thousands  of 
workers  last  week  quit  their  employment,  and  the  violence  in  some 
quarters  necessitated  the  summoning  of  soldiers.  The  disorders  took 
place  mainly  in  the  Walloon  provinces,  where  there  is  great  indigna- 
tion over  what  is  declared  to  be  the  determination  of  the  clerical 
majority  in  the  Flemish  provinces  to  secure  governmental  support 
for  the  church  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Socialist 
leaders  generally  have  counseled  peaceful  measures  and  the  with- 
holding of  a  general  strike  order  until  the  ministry  has  opportunity 
to  submit  its  program. 

A  Pardon  and  Its  Implication 

President  Taft's  action  in  pardoning  Willard  N.  Jones,  who 
was  convicted  in  the  notable  Oregon  land  fraud  cases  of  five  or 
six  years  ago,  is  presumably  based  on  complete  investigation  of  the 
evidence  accompanying  the  plea  for  clemency.  The  release  of 
Banker  Morse  on  what  now  appear  to  be  very  doubtful  grounds 
must  surely  have  increased  the  executive's  care  in  this  respect.  But 
if  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Jones's  pardon  are  properly  based  on  fact, 
one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  it  it  possible  to  commit  against 
an  individual  has  taken  place.  If  the  United  States  courts  can  be 
used  to  convict  and  imprison  an  innocent  man,  the  conspirators 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  severest  penalty  possible. 

It  was  alleged  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  is  alleged  in  behalf  of 
two  other  men  who  were  convicted  in  the  same  case,  that  the  prose- 
cution was  a  political  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  party 
organization  in  Oregon.  Witnesses  were  intimidated  and  the  selec- 
tion of  jurymen  was  so  controlled,  it  is  alleged,  that  untruthful 
evidence  was  presented  and  verdicts  were  influenced  against  the  de- 
fendants. The  famous  detective  Burns,  who  figured  in  the  case,  is 
said  to  have  telegraphed  an  interior  department  official  August  17, 
190S,  that  the  jury  box  had  been  cleared  of  old  names  and  those  of 
600  men  who  had  been  investigated  were  substituted,  and  that  the 
grand  jury  "is  composed  of  splendid  men,  in  whom  we  have  the 
very  greatest  faith." 

Such  an  assertion  might  have  followed  a  justifiable  effort  to 
eliminate  jurors  who  had  been  placed  there  to  protect  a  corrupt 
poHtical  gang;  but  the  supplicants  for  pardon  insist  that  the  words 
indicated  an  effort  by  the  federal  prosecutors  to  send  innocent  men 
to  prison.  Of  course,  if  he  has  not  been  imposed  upon,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  let  such  a  grave  matter  drop  with  the  pardon  of  the 
men  who  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  so  grave  an  injustice. 

As  to  "Unavoidable"  Sea  Risks 

Harold  Sanderson,  director  of  the  White  Star  line,  gave  the 
world  no  new  intelligence  when  he  declared  last  week  before  the 
British  Titanic  commission  that  all  risks  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
sea  travel.    Probably  no  one  has  ever  disputed  that  fact,  unless  it 
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were  steamship  companies  which  permitted  their  patrons  to  believe 
that  their  vessels  were  "practically  unsinkable."  Scores  of  the 
Titanic  passengers  lost  their  lives  because  of  that  belief,  and 
hundreds  perished  because  the  owners  themselves  held  that  belief 
or  acted  as  though  they  did. 

Thus  far  the  testimony  before  the  British  commission  has  not 
given  much  comfort  to  the  English  newspapers  which  so  loudly 
denounced  the  American  senatorial  committee  for  its  "persecution" 
of  the  unfortunate  steamship  owners.  The  owners  have  not  been 
able  to  show  that  sufficient  boats  were  provided,  that  those  at  hand 
were  properly  manned,  or  that  some  of  the  most  elementary  pre- 
cautions against  disaster  were  not  neglected.  Rather,  they  have 
obstinately  contended  against  the  possibility  of  supplying  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  normal  safeguards  against  loss  of  life.  Sixty 
boats  would  have  been  required,  said  Director  Sanderson,  to  ac- 
commodate the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Titanic;  and  that 
number,  he  declared  "would  be  ridiculous." 

But  there  was  nothing  "ridiculous"  about  their  absence  on  the 
night  of  April  14. 

'T'  T 

Lorimer  Case  Again  in  Discussion 

Once  more  the  case  of  William  Lorimer  has  been  under  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  senate,  and  the  members 
of  that  body  will  be  called  on  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  continue  to  sit  in  their  midst.  Mr. 
Lorimer  himself  has  declined  to  withdraw  and  proposes  to  make  a 
speech  in  reply  to  Senator  Kern  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  him. 

A  majority  of  the  second  investigating  committee,  it  will  be 
remembered,  reported  that  the  case  had  been  settled  by  a  former 
action  of  the  senate  when  it  voted  46  to  40  to  sustain  his  vindication. 
But  the  minority  decided  to  fight  their  cause  on  the  floor,  and  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  be  sustained.  The  vote,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  take  place  until  after  the  national  conventions 
have  been  held.  ,  , 

Banishing  "Elementary  Death" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  highly  successful 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City 
last  week  was  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Dr.  Carrel,  in  discussing  the 
investigations  of  himself  and  others  in  the  transplantation  of  living 
tissues  and  organs,  indicated  some  very  important  developments 
in  surgery.  In  many  cases  tissues  have  been  kept  in  storage  and 
used  to  replace  similar  tissues  in  injured  persons,  with  satisfactory 
effects.  The  experiments,  it  appeared  from  the  discussion,  justify 
the  hope  that  a  way  is  open  to  restoring  from  other  organisms- 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  been  injured  or  destroyed,  thus  banish- 
ing what  is  known  as  "elementary  death." 

The  materia  medica,  thought  Dr.  O.  T.  Osborne  of  Connecticut, 
is  much  larger  than  is  necessary.  "There  is  absolutely  no  reason," 
he  declared,  "for  using  any  zinc  preparation  whatsoever  internally, 
except  zinc  sulphate  as  an  emetic.  Of  the  thirty-five  official  iron 
preparations  only  about  five  are  needed." 

A  striking  paper  was  that  by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Lapham  of  North 
Carolina,  who  spoke  of  a  new  method  being  used  in  Europe  that  in 
many  cases  entirely  removes  the  danger  of  infection  while  the 
patient  recovers.  It  consists  in  compressing  the  lung  so  firmly 
that  the  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  live  in  it  and  in  favorable  cases  they 
disappear  promptly  and  permanently.  Each  lung  has  a  sac,  like  a 
bag,  laid  over  and  around  it.  The  lung  does  not  lie  in  the  bag; 
the  bag  is  wholly  outside  of  the  lung.  If  you  fill  this  bag  with  air 
and  distend  it,  the  lung  has  to  become  just  that  much  smaller.  As 
the  bag  fills  the  lung  yields  and  shrinks  together,  crowding  all  ex- 
traneous materials  up  through  the  air  passages  and  out  through  the 
mouth.  Then  when  the  lung  is  as  small  and  tight  and  close  as  it 
possibly  can  be,  the  blood  and  air  passages  are  so  suppressed  that 
tubercle  bacilli  have  nothing  to  live  on  and  disappear.  Then  the 
cough  and  expectoration  and  all  the  signs  of  persistent  poisoning 
also  disappear  and  the  patient  gets  well.  When  the  lung  is  healed 
the  air  is  absorbed  from  the  sac  and  the  lung  resumes  its  functions. 

—Progress  toward  a  sane  Fourth  of  July  over  the  country  is 
shown  in  a  gratifying  manner  in  the  annual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  account  of  tiie  festivities  of  the 
nation's  birthday  celebration.  In  1909  twenty  cities  had  a  sane 
Fourth  and  5,307  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  By  last  year 
161  cities  had  a  sane  Fourth  and  the  number  of  accidents  was  re- 
duced to  1,603.  This  year  a  greatly  increased  number  of  places  will 
provide  amusements  for  the  children  which  will  not  involve  the  use 
of  dangerous  explosives. 
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Novel  Organization  in  Iowa  Church 

First  church  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  carried  down  into  the  local 
congregation  that  idea  of  executive  commissions  which  has  worked 
so  well  in  General  Assembly,  synods  and  presbyteries.  The  Ot- 
tumwa church  has  accordingly  developed  its  own  executive  com- 
mission— or  executive  council,  as  local  preferences  term  it.  The 
members  of  the  council  are  the  pastor,  the  elders,  the  trustees  and 
the  church  treasurer,  who  in  their  council  capacity  are  to  meet  twice 
a  year— in  February  and  in  June.  In  these  meetings  their  prin- 
cipal duty  is  to  consider  the  congregation's  administrative  and  benev- 
olent budget  and  the  best  means  of  raising  it. 

But  the  council's  subcommittees  are  not  semiannual.  They  will  be 
at  work  all  the  time  and  will  doubtless  prove  the  vital  machinery  of 
the  plan.  These  committees  are  in  order  as  follows :  Finance  com- 
mittee, church  house  committee,  manse  and  chapels  committee,  Sab- 
bath school  committee,  committee  on  stated  service,  committee  on 
special  services,  committee  on  missions,  committee  on  organization 
and  publicity  and  committee  on  membership.  The  finance  committee 
is  to  be  composed  of  one  elder,  two  trustees  and  the  treasurer,  and 
with  it  is  lodged  the  duty  of  collecting  the  funds  to  cover  congre- 
gational expenses,  authorizing  all  outlays  of  the  other  subcommittees 
and  approving  for  payment  all  bills  submitted.  The  two  committees 
that  have  the  real  estate  in  charge  are  composed  of  trustees.  The 
Sabbath  school  committee  is  to  consist  of  the  Sabbath  school  super- 
intendent and  three  elders,  an  elder  being  chairman.  The  two 
committees  on  worship  and  meetings — regular  and  special  respec- 
tively— are  to  be  composed  each  of  three  elders  and  one  trustee. 
The  publicity  committee  has  three  elders  and  two  trustees,  the 
membership  committee  three  elders.  The  committee  on  missions  is 
the  broadest  of  all  these  subsidiary  agencies,  since  it  consists  of  one 
representative  from  each  distinct  organization  in  the  congregation. 
Its  task  is  defined  not  simply  in  terms  of  raising  money  but  even 
more  largely  in  terms  of  education,  for  it  is  instructed  to  distribute 
literature,  organize  classes  and  "seek  to  build  up  a  strong  missionary 
activity  in  prayer,  intelligence  and  giving  in  the  life  of  the  church." 

The  Ottumwa  idea  is  happily  not  patented,  and  it  should  be  of 
important  suggestive  value  in  many  other  congregations. 

Northfield's  Promise  for  Present  Summer 

The  Northfield  program  of  religious  conferences  for  the  coming 
summer  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  strongest  array  of  helpful  reli- 
gious inspiration  which  this  widely  known  summer  gathering  place 
has  recently  presented.  In  earlier  years  the  student  conference  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  and  the  general  conference  of  reli- 
gious workers  in  August  have  been  the  two  mountain  peaks  of  the 
program ;  but  at  present  a  particular  endeavor  is  being  made  to 
strengthen  all  the  intervening  conferences. 

The  student  conference  runs  from  June  21  to  30  and  is  to  have 
this  year  a  special  new  feature  in  a  subconference  for  theological 
seminary  students,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  besides  the  college 
delegations  not  fewer  than  150  prospective  ministers  will  be  attracted 
from  the  theological  institutions  of  New  England,  New  York  and 
Canada.  For  the  meetings  of  the  seminarians,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  university  men,  John  R.  Mott  and  Robert  E.  Speer  will,  as 
customary,  be  the  outstanding  leaders,  with  important  helpers  in 
Principal  Cairns  of  Scotland  and  Professor  Horne  of  New  York 
University.  From  the  ist  of  July  well  on  into  September  a  special 
morning  Bible  class  will  be  held  daily  in  the  Northfield  auditorium, 
with  such  teachers  in  charge  as  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  Dr. 
Charles  Erdman  of  Princeton,  Dr.  James  A.  Francis  of  Boston  and 
Dr.  Johnston  Ross,  now  of  Montreal  but  hereafter  to  be  identified 
with  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

July  will  be  devoted  to  the  conference  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  summer  school  for  Sunday  school  work- 
ers, and  the  training  school  of  the  women's  missionary  societies. 
The  famous  general  conference,  which  is  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  R.  Moody,  son  of  the  great  founder,  will  this  year  be  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  considering  the  conservation  of  the  effects  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  The  lectures  of  Rev.  John  A. 
Hutton  of  Glasgow  for  ministers,  which  were  so  extremely  popular 
last  year,  will  be  continued  on  cognate  lines  the  present  year.  Other 
speakers  announced  are  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  Dr.  John  McDowell, 
Professor  A.  T.  Robinson,  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  and  Bishop  A.  S. 
Lloyd,  with  Rev.  Charles  Brown  of  London. 
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THE  PERSECUTIONS  IN  KOREA 

Issues  Involved  Between  the  Japanese  Provincial  Administration  and  the  Mission 
Forces,  Defending  the  Native  Church,  Made  Plain  in  Official  Correspondence 


CORRESPONDENCE  given  out  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  New  York  on  the  question  of  persecution  of  the 
Christians  of  Korea — Chosen,  the  Japanese  now  call  it — 
includes  only  official  exchanges  between  the  board's  missionaries  and 
the  Japanese  governor  general  in  Korea,  and  between  the  board's 
secretaries  and  the  Japanese  embassy  in  this  country.  None  of 
the  board's  private  advices  received  direct  from  its  missionaries  have 
yet  been  published.  The  documents  made  public  are  all  couched 
in  reserved,  diplomatic  language,  and  by  no  means  report  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  against  which  the  missionaries  so  bitterly  com- 
plain in  the  arrest,  imprisonment  and  torture  of  many  of  the  leading 
native  Christians  of  Korea. 

The  Protest  of  a  Conservative  Medical  Man 

The  first  document  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Shar- 
rocks,  pioneer  medical  missionary  at  Syen  Chyun,  Korea,  to  Mr. 
Komatsu,  who  represents  Governor  General  Terauchi  in  all  dealings 
with  foreign  residents  in  the  province  of  Chosen.  Dr.  Sharrocks 
thanks  Mr.  Komatsu  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  some  of  the 
Syen  Chyun  prisoners  in  jail  at  Seoul,  and  then  asks  liberty  to  intro- 
duce additional  facts  fo  the  official's  attention.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  says : 

"What  I  wish  to  write  of  is  the  exceedingly  disturbed  state  of 
mind  that  exists  among  the  Koreans  at  present.  There  are  rumors 
and  fears  without  number  that  are  literally  eating  out  the  vitals  of 
the  people,  and  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  they  are  losing,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  have  lost,  confidence  in  the  administration,  so  that  in- 
stead of  telling  their  fears  or  letting  them  be  seen,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  hide  them,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  admin- 
istration has  no  idea  of  the  depression  that  exists.  It  is  mostly  on 
account  of  the  wholesale  arrests  of  the  last  few  months  and  the 
manner  of  these  arrests. 

"Time  after  time  arrests  have  been  made,  sometimes  one  or  two 
and  sometimes  several  at  a  time,  until  now  there  are  fifty  or  more 
from  our  neighborhood.  The  parents  and  relatives  of  these  men 
do  not  know  why  they  were  taken.  The  men  themselves  do  not 
know  why.  Ordinarily  it  is  supposed  that  when  a  person  is  ar- 
rested he  has  a  right,  and  his  parents  or  employers  have  a  right, 
to  know  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  taken;  but  though  it  is  now 
two  months  since  the  first  arrests,  they  have  not  yet  had  trial  nor 
has  any  authentic  word  come  as  to  why  they  are  in  detention. 
Imagine  the  state  of  mind  that  will  exist  when  every  man  feels, 
'Tomorrow  may  be  my  turn.' 

"If  these  were  men  of  doubtful  character,  or  if  it  were  known 
that  only  those  who  had  committed  some  offense  were  being  taken, 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  such  alarm  or  such  great  suspense. 
But  the  most  law-abiding  and  peaceful  citizens  are  among  them, 
so  much  so  that  the  word  on  everybody's  lips  is,  'It  must  be  a  sin 
to  be  educated  and  behave  one's  self.' 

"When  the  last  three  arrests  were  made  it  was  the  last  straw. 
People  were  thrown  into  the  depths  of  despondency.  I  personally 
know  all  three  and  have  known  them  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Mr.  An  Jun  has  on  many  occasions  served  his  people  so  well  that  it 
would  have  been  fitting  to  have  rewarded  him  more  than  once  with 
a  medal  or  some  other  mark  of  merit ;  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
dreadful  cholera  epidemic  that  swept  through  in  1902.  There  were 
no  Japanese  here  then  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
Koreans  were  so  superstitious  and  so  scared  that  we  had  a  dreadful 
time  trying  to  do  anything.  Among  the  few  that  stood  by  me,  and 
foremost  among  them,  was  this  Mr.  An.  He  helped  me  care  for  the 
sick,  going  from  house  to  house,  and  when  we  could  no  longer  get 
men  to  bury  the  dead  he,  with  his  own  hands,  helped  me  take  them 
out  and  bury  them. 

"He  is  far  ahead  of  his  people  in  many  ways,  urging  them  to  plant 
trees,  and  has  ordered  thousands  of  trees  from  Japan  for  people 
here,  so  that  their  bare  hills  might  be  wooded.  During  the  time  of 
annexation  he  went  around  among  the  people  trying  to  show  them 
how  it  would  be  all  right  and  the  Koreans  themselves  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  A  man  who  has  used  his  powers  time  and  again  for 
his  people,  and  who  has  done  much  for  the  administration,  who  is 
now  sick  and  weak  and  was  under  a  doctor's  care  when  arrested 
last  Saturday,  was  put  into  prison  in  an  open  shed  with  no  doors 
or  windows — just  an  open  front  with  bars — and  kept  there  several 
nights  with  the  weather  at  about  12  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  snow 
and  ice  just  outside  these  open  bars !    It  is  a  wonder  that  his  poor, 


thin  body  was  able  to  stand  the  exposure,  and  no  wonder  when  he 
was  being  taken  to  the  railroad  a  couple  of  days  ago  his  face  was 
puffed  and  purple  from  tlie  cold. 

Peace-Loving  Pastor  Charged  with  Sedition 

"And  Mr.  Nyang,  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
Korea,  is  known  by  all  the  people  as  an  upright,  earnest,  law-abiding 
citizen — one  who  would  rather  die  than  do  what  he  knew  to  be 
wrong.  A  man  who,  to  our  own  knowledge,  has  had  a  most  pacify- 
ing influence  on  the  people  at  various  times  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
such  as  war  time  or  time  of  annexation.  He  has  given  some  of  the 
most  helpful  talks  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  school  children, 
urging  them  to  obey  the  authorities  and  be  in  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  be,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  Korean  pastors  taken  to 
Japan  on  the  recent  excursion  and  has  been  doing  lots  of  good  work 
teaching  his  people  about  ways  and  means  of  bettering  themselves. 

"He  has  done  splendid  work  in  starting  and  running  an  orphan 
asylum  here — the  first  and  only  one  I  have  heard  of  among  the 
Koreans,  started  and  run  by  themselves.  There  are  several  little 
chaps  in  it  that  would  have  starved  long  ago  were  it  not  for 
his  kind  and  generous  care.  In  order  to  run  this  institution  he 
has  received  funds  from  Koreans  in  America,  and  it  is  rumored 
about  that  on  account  of  his  having  received  money  from  America 
he  was  arrested.  A  most  unjust  charge,  if  it  really  be  the  charge, 
for  he  has  kept  perfect  account  of  all  moneys,  and  if  his  accounts 
were  questioned  he  could  show  where  every  cent  has  been  used. 
Regardless  of  where  the  money  came  from,  if  it  were  properly  spent 
where  is  the  wrong?  This  man  who  is  known  and  loved  by  all  his 
townspeople  has  been  taken  off  and  submitt^  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
posure and  hardships. 

"Mr.  No,  one  of  our  best  and  most  upright  business  men,  a  man 
who  time  and  time  again  has  put  his  hand  deep  into  his  pocket  and 
helped  his  poor  and  suffering  neighbors  and  is  known  to  live  the 
life  of  a  worthy  citizen — he,  too,  has  gone.  When  such  men  as  these 
are  being  taken,  no  one  knowing  why,  and  at  the  same  time  evil- 
doers on  all  sides  breaking  the  law,  both  Koreans  and  Japanese, 
and  nothing  said  about  it,  and  with  the  recent  starting  up  of  houses 
of  prostitution  and  saloons,  with  their  agents  going  about  soliciting 
and  urging  young  people  to  patronize  them,  and  the  results,  etc., 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  intentions  of 
the  administration? 

"To  explain  these  things  the  people  have  thought  of  all  sorts  of 
surmises  and,  of  course,  these  pass  about  as  rumors.  There  are 
many  going  to  and  fro  saying  that  this  is  simply  a  means  of  killing 
off  the  Koreans — ']apan  wants  the  country,  not  the  people,'  and 
so  she  has  started  to  kill  them  all  off,  but  in  order  to  keep  face 
before  the  other  powers  she  is  driven  to  this  cunning  way  of  doing 
it.  This  is  confidently  believed  by  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of 
the  people,  and  the  effect  on  their  lives  is  very  marked. 

"As  many  of  those  arrested  here  have  been  Christians,  the  saying 
has  gone  out  that  it  is  an  intentional  persecution  of  the  church.  'The 
Japanese  don't  like  the  church  and  want  to  kill  it.'  When  some  of 
the  police  and  Japanese  merchants  in  town  tell  the  Koreans  that  they 
know  this  to  be  the  cause,  it  is  hard  for  them  not  to  believe  it. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  themselves  are  wondering  if  this  can  be 
the  reason,  and  their  confidence  is  somewhat  shaken.  .  .  .  But 
I  am  confident  that  this  rumor  must  be  false,  for  Japan  is  too  wise 
to  attempt  any  systematic  persecution  of  the  church. 

Military  Tyranny  and  Prison  Torture  Alleged 

"A  rumor  that  seems  to  contain  some  elements  of  truth  is  that 
this  whole  affair  is,  more  or  less,  the  creation  of  the  gendarmerie 
department.  We  hear  it  commonly  mentioned  that  there  is  friction 
between  the  civil  and  military  branches  or  parties,  and  that  the 
gendarmerie,  in  order  to  make  its  presence  in  demand,  is  resorting 
to  the  necessity  of  saying  that  there  is  more  crime  than  there 
really  is,  and  arresting  people  everywhere  on  false  charges  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim.  I  find  this  rumor  rather  widely  believed,  and 
I  must  confess  that  there  are  circumstantial  evidences  that  make  me 
wonder  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in  it.  For  instance, 
you  told  me  while  in  Seoul  that  the  arrest  of  our  academy  faculty 
and  a  number  of  the  students,  amounting  in  all  to  over  thirty,  was 
because  of  an  assassination  plot  which  had  been  discovered.  You 
did  not  say  whether  they  were  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  ift 
(Continued  in  "Missionary  Work,"  page  842) 
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What  Is  Salvation? 

WE  OUGHT  TO  know.  Is  it  a  fact,  a  theory,  or  a  vagary? 
The  apostle  Peter  was  positive  in  his  idea.  Salvation 
was  real  and  ready  for  those  "who  by  the  power  of  God 
are  guarded  through  faith  unto"  that  tremendous  "inheritance  in- 
corruptible and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away,"  and  which  is 
"reserved  in  heaven."   Read  for  confirmation  I.  Peter  i  -.3-5. 

Salvation  is  real.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  and  appropriated, 
as  one  would  take  a  pebble  from  the  ground  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket.  It  is  the  Almighty's  coronation  of  a  soul  at  the  last  day. 
Behind  it,  or  better,  perhaps,  before  it,  are  human  faith  and  divine 
power.  It  begins  in  an  act  of  faith  and  grows  surer  through  all  the 
following  years  while  faith  grows  stronger.  Such  souls  cannot  fail 
of  salvation,  for  their  jewel,  faith,  is  "guarded  by  the  power  of  God." 

Not  for  a  moment  would  we  argue  that  there  have  been  no  in- 
stances where  salvation  has  not  been  given  to  a  soul  directly  at  the 
hour  of  belief.  Christ's  great  utterance,  "Go  in  peace,  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,"  will  stand  forever  unchallenged.  Against  any 
such  argument  Zaccheus  could  cry,  "Salvation  came  to  me  the  day 
the  Christ  came  to  be  my  guest."  Such  cases  are  exceptions  to  the 
logical  law  which  Peter  so  clearly  laid  down.  The  comment  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
as  were  being  saved,"  shows  clearly  what  was  the  thought  as  to 
salvation  that  controlled  the  apostolic  church.  The  faith-life  is  a 
process.    The  faith  coronal  comes  at  the  end. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  fairly.  Conversion  is  not  salvation. 
Conversion  turns  the  face  of  the  soul  toward  the  goal  to  which 
Paul  declared  he  pressed.  "I  have  not  yet  laid  hold,"  he  wrote. 
Between  the  face  of  the  soul  and  the  "salvation  ready  to  be  revealed" 
nothing  can  intervene  to  dim  or  obscure  the  gaze  that  faith  directs, 
for  God  keeps  the  vista  clear. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  as  common  sense  dictates.  Joining  a 
church  is  not  salvation.  To  be  in  the  church  is  for  a  Christian  better 
than  to  be  out  of  it.  But  being  in  the  church  is  no  surer  proof  that 
a  soul  will  not  make  shipwreck  than  being  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  to  Adam  a  guaranty  of  sinlessness.  Adam  learned  what  evil 
was  by  taking  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Whatever  the  figurative  meaning  of  that  record  may  be, 
it  is  certain  there  is  no  counterpart  of  it  existent  today.  There  is 
no  tree  of  the  experience  of  salvation  of  which  a  soul  may  eat 
and  live.  If  "an  apple,"  to  adopt  the  worn-out  illustration,  made 
Adam  a  lost  soul  there  is  no  apple  of  salvation  of  which  a  soul 
may  eat  and  make  itself  a  saved  soul. 

Neither  sin  nor  salvation  grows  on  apple  trees.  There  must  be 
a  first  act  of  unbelief  in  the  veracity  of  God  or  there  will  be  no 
following  life  of  sin.  There  must  also  be  a  first  act  of  faith  in  the 
promise  and  power  of  God  in  Christ  or  there  will  be  no  life  of 
faith,  and  no  guarding  power  of  God  until  the  soul  receives  the  sal- 
vation assured  in  heaven.  Joining  a  church  may  be  an  act  of  faith. 
Sad  to  say,  it  may  also  be  an  act  of  policy,  conventionality  or  in- 
sincerity. Church  membership  is  a  real  asset  for  one  who  goes  into 
a  community  where  he  has  been  previously  unknown.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  religious  purpose  and  commends  him  to  reHgious  people. 
Say  what  may  be  justly  said  against  the  church,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  real  hoHness. 
The  church  in  the  matter  of  the  really  noblest  and  best  things  known 
to  life  has  the  whip  hand  of  the  world.  One  cannot  safely  say  the 
poorest  church  member  is  better  than  the  best  outsider,  but  equally 
is  it  wild  and  false  to  say  the  best  outsider  is  better  than  the 
simplest-hearted  church  member  who  is  by  every  effort  in  his  power 
daily  striving  to  draw  nearer  to  God.  And  yet  we  reiterate  that 
church  membership  is  not  a  patent  right  to  salvation. 

Tears,  hands  raised  for  prayers  and  the  jubilant  cry  of  a  pro- 
fessional evangelist,  "Here  is  another  soul  saved,"  are  not  salvation. 
The  wind,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  the  earthquake,  were  not  to 
Elijah  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  God.  That  came  when  the 
prophet  heard  the  inaudible  thing,  "the  still  small  voice."  Had 
Elijah  run  from  the  cave  on  Horeb  shouting,  "I  have  seen  the  God 
of  Israel,"  it  is  an  open  question  whether  his  after  history  would 
have  been  the  same.  He  waited  until  God  had  really  revealed  him- 
self. To  wait  for  God  through  hours  that  weary  the  waiter  is  better 
than  to  go  shouting  in  ecstasy  before  knowledge  has  become 
absolute. 

Salvation  is  an  achievement.  It  spans  hfe  like  an  arch  from  the 
moment  of  real  conversion  until  the  spirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it.  Arch?   Yes.   But  bow  is  better.   Bow  in  which  the  spiritual 
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graces  blend  and  intercolor  as  do  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  physical 
sigTi  of  the  divine  covenant  of  sparing  overwatchfulness  for  man. 
Remember,  we  do  not  say  salvation  may  not  be  for  some  men 
one  mighty  token  of  eternal  love.  But  we  believe  for  most  of 
us  salvation  is  like  the  parable  of  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground, 
which  follows  the  universal  law  of  blade  and  ear  and  full  corn  in 
the  ear.  We  are  anxious  that  in  this  supreme  matter  no  soul 
should  deceive  itself  and  take  an  impulse  for  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  comment  made  by  an  old  minister  in  our  hearing  many  years 
ago  comes  to  us  often  out  of  the  chambers  of  memory.  "Some 
say,"  said  he,  "once  in  grace  always  in  grace.  I  say,  yes,  if  saved; 
no,  if  lost."  That  homely  speech  has  been  a  sheet  anchor  to  one 
who  heard  it. 

Should  one  ask  you,  "Are  you  saved?"  your  answer  could  not  be 
questioned  were  it  this,  "I  am  being  saved.  I  stumble  often,  but  my 
face  is  always  toward  the  goal.  Faith  is  mine.  In  my  ear  I  ever 
hear  the  voice  from  the  upper  room,  'I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.'  Works  are  mine.  I  ever  pray  that  I  may  work  out 
my  own  salvation." 

Here  lies  the  power,  in  this  is  shown  the  wisdom,  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  Its  cry  was  not  so  much  "Come 
to  Jesus"  as  it  was  "Live  to  Jesus."  A  church  striving  with  every 
atom  of  its  vitality  to  get  nearer  to  God  is  the  deepest  need  of  the 
world  today.  Oh,  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  from  whatever 
getting  nearer  to  God  demands !  If  in  your  home  there  is  no  family 
altar,  erect  one  today.  This  may  be  the  one  bond  your  life  needs 
to  bind  your  salvation  purpose  to  the  eternally  divine  purpose  to 
save  your  soul.  Have  the  cords  which  fasten  your  daily  life  in  the 
world  to  the  cross  of  Christ  been  allowed  to  slacken?  Turn  the 
crank  of  your  heart  windlass  tighter  by  private  prayer,  and  take  up 
the  slack  today,  and  tomorrow,  and  every  day,  until  you  feel  the 
tension. 

Listen  to  a  varied  rendering  of  the  already  historic  motto  of 
"Men  and  Religion" :  "More  religion  for  men  like  you — more  men 
like  you  for  religion."  Comprehending  all  that  such  a  blazonry  on 
your  shield  of  faith  must  mean,  ask  yourself,  "What  sort  of  man 
am  I?"  Then  if  you  find  you  are  in  any  respect  below  your  own 
ideal,  remember  that  you,  even  as  those  to  whom  the  clarion  call 
of  Hebrews  12:1  came,  are  compassed  about  with  a  cloud,  a  great 
cloud,  of  witnesses;  and  so  lay  aside  every  weight  that  has  held 
you  down  from  being  what  you  know  you  should  be.  Then  with 
each  close  of  day  you  shall  be  able  to  say,  "Now  is  my  salvation 
nearer  than  when  I  first  believed."  R.  S.  H. 


A  Great  Champion  of  Sane  Religion 

For  men  at  work  on  religious  newspapers  it  is  a  great  deal  like 
seeing  the  captain  of  the  host  laying  down  his  sword  to  note  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  from  the  editorship  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  Methodism's  premier  organ.  For 
the  last  decade  at  least  Dr.  Buckley  has  been  without  rival  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  religious  editorial  profession,  both  as  to 
popular  reputation  and  as  to  power  to  bring  things  to  pass.  This 
standing  was  the  well  earned  meed  of  peculiarly  wise,  faithful  and 
steady  work  continued  since  his  election  to  the  control  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  in  1880.  But  the  lapse  of  the  years  is  inexorable, 
and  a  measure  of  eight  quadrenniums  from  the  prime  of  Dr.  Buck- 
ley's early  manhood  has  necessarily  trenched  far  upon  that  period  of 
age  to  which  burdensome  responsibilities  are  unwelcome.  It  was 
therefore  only  a  new  example  of  the  sanity  of  Dr.  Buckley's  mind 
when,  frankly  recognizing  the  reduced  efficiency  of  his  advanced 
years,  he  preferred  honorable  retirement  to  complimentary 
reelection. 

It  could  in  his  case  be  retirement  only  with  very  distinguished 
honors,  for  he  has  done  not  only  his  own  denomination  but  the 
entire  Christian  church  of  America  powerful  service  through  his 
pen  labors  for  these  thirty-two  years.  Peculiarly  has  he  helped 
evangelical  Christianity  by  his  great  war  against  fantastic  travesties 
on  religion  in  the  occult  and  visionary  sects.  How  many  people 
he  has  saved  from  the  grip  of  Christian  Science  and  theosophy  no 
human  estimate  could  ever  make  count  of.  But  there  is  certainly 
a  great  host  who  owe  to  his  sane  thinking  and  lucid  expressions 
their  protection  or  redemption  from  vagaries  which  threatened  to 
dissolve  their  substantial  Christian  faith  into  pale  moonlit  mists. 

Two  Issues  Underlying  the  Garb  Question 

President  Taft  states  publicly  that  the  garb  question  in  the  Indian 
bureau  is  now  up  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher  to  decide.  If 
the  President  will  really  leave  it  there  interested  Protestants  will 
be  quite  comfortable  over  the  whole  problem,  for  Mr.  Fisher  has  a 
reputation  for  clear  thinking  and  fearless  impartiality  of  action  that 
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very  few  other  men  in  the  whole  nation  have  attained.  It  is  certain 
that  Air.  Fisher  is  beyond  being  influenced  by  political  doubts  and 
fears,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  knows  there  is  a  line  between 
church  and  state  which  must  not  be  crossed  over  in  any  attempt  to 
make  the  government  pay  for  the  missionary  propaganda  of  any  re- 
ligious body. 

The  matter  of  religious  garb  in  Indian  schools  not  only  includes 
this  fundamental  constitutional  issue  but  also,  as  is  shown  in  the 
brief  of  the  astute  Protestant  counsel,  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  it  in- 
volves a  serious  violation  of  the  national  civil  service  law.  For  this 
violation,  indeed,  President  Taft  is  not  responsible,  since  the  ir- 
regularity dates  back  to  an  order  of  June  6,  1895,  at  which  time 
John  R.  Proctor,  president  of  the  civil  service  commission,  per- 
mitted teachers  in  sectarian  Indian  schools  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  teaching  without  undergoing  civil  service  examina- 
tion. This  was  allowed  because  supposedly  identical  with  the  "cover- 
ing in"  process  provided  for  in  the  civil  service  act,  when  addi- 
tional government  departments  are  included  in  civil  service  classi- 
lication.  But  Mr.  Macfarland  plainly  shows  that  this  section  of  the 
law  was  intended  simply  to  exempt  from  examination  persons  al- 
ready in  government  employ,  and  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  lawful 
interpretation  be  made  to  exempt  persons  received  into  government 
emplo}'  from  a  nongovernmental  occupation.  It  follows,  according 
to  this  argument,  that  Catholic  teachers  in  these  former  Cathohc 
schools  transferred  to  government  control  are  drawing  salaries  il- 
legally because  they  have  never  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 
So  good  a  lawyer  as  Secretary  Fisher  may  be  trusted  not  to  over- 
look this  obvious  traversing  of  a  statute's  plain  intent. 

The  Last  Scene  of  a  Beautiful  Life 

The  Continent  reverently  draws  near  to  lay  its  wreath  of  love  and 
appreciation  on  the  bier  of  that  beloved  mother  and  mentor  of  all 
tired  and  perplexed  souls — Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  The  illness 
which  brought  her  life  to  an  end  was  a  brief  one  and  afforded  no 

warning  of  its   fatal  out- 
I      come,  so  that  the  announce- 
ment   of    Mrs.  Sangster's 
death   brought   the  severe 


shock  of  utter  surprise  to 
her  thousands  of  admirers. 
Though  seventy-four  rich 
years  had  banked  their 
wealth  in  her  life,  she  was 
far  from  an  aged  woman 
in  soul,  and  to  none  of  her 
friends  did  her  work  seem 
fmished.  But  finished  as  it 
is  now,  it  certainly  appears 
a  great  and  noble  work  to 
stand  as  the  memorial  of  a 
full-orbed  life. 

Of  the  character  and 
quality  of  Mrs.  Sangster's 
writing,  in  which  she  has 
been  busy  since  her  teens, 
it  is  needless  to  undertake 
to  advise  the  readers  of  The 


^  ^  Contment,  who  m  the  last 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  ,  , 

two  years  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  enjoy  some  of  the  very  choicest  products  of  her  pen. 
Other  of  her  articles  are  yet  to  appear.  Neither  in  prose  nor  in 
verse  did  Mrs.  Sangster  put  forth  any  work  which  bulked  large  in 
particular  items,  but  in  a  continuous  flow  of  faithful  and  inspiring 
counsel  from  the  fountain  of  a  pure  and  loving  heart  she  afforded 
many  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  ones  and  the  great  ones  of 
God's  kingdom.  In  her  editorial  services  with  Harper's  Bazar, 
Christian  Intelligencer,  Christian  Herald,  Christian  Work,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  Woman's  Home  Companion,  as  well  as  with 
The  Continent,  Mrs.  Sangster  always  wrote  with  inspiring  hope  and 
cheer,  and  always  with  a  superlatively  fine  combination  of  mystic 
religious  insight  and  everyday  homely  sense.  Of  her  books  perhaps 
the  little  message,  "Winsome  Womanhood,"  has  been  most  popular, 
since  it  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  girls 
whose  ideals  of  life  have  been  largely  shaped  by  it.  For  influencing 
such  lives  Mrs.  Sangster  cared  more  than  for  anything  else,  and  it 
was  the  same  enthusiasm  which  made  her  a  very  earnest  and  helpful 
counselor  in  all  the  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Mrs.  Sangster  died  at  her  home  in  Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  where 
she  had  gone  to  spend  the  summer,  although  she  had  been  until 
recently  living  with  a  daughter  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 


— As  an  inheritor  of  The  Interior  it  is  lawful  for  The  Continent 
to  take  special  satisfaction  in  the  completion  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
catechism  approved  by  the  recent  General  Assembly.  The  first  pro- 
prosal  for  the  preparation  of  another  and  modern  catechism  in 
unphilosophic  language  appeared  editorially  in  The  Interior.  In  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  church,  the  idea  took  earliest  form  in 
an  overture  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  passed  by  Dayton  Presbytery.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
The  conception  implicit  in  those  editorials  and  that  overture  has 
now,  after  three  years,  been  realized  in  a  document  of  remarkable 
excellence,  and  The  Continent  is  confident  that  the  fullest  anticipa- 
tions of  its  usefulness  are  likewise  to  be  realized.  Heretofore,  when 
it  was  questioned  whether  Presbyterian  children  are  taught  the 
catechism  in  this  generation,  the  ready  excuse  has  always  been 
that  it  is  useless  to  teach  children  what  they  cannot  understand. 
And  modern  pedagogy  had  come  to  back  up  that  excuse  so  stoutly 
that  there  was  no  getting  over  it  with  the  ancient  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism." But  the  church  has  now  gone  round  the  difficulty  and  offers 
today  a  catechism  that  the  children  can  understand.  Parents  and 
pastors,  therefore,  ought  to  rise  fairly  to  the  occasion.  The  worth 
of  the  catechetical  method  in  religious  education  is  attested  by  experi- 
ence beyond  dispute,  and  the  church  now  has  made  available  for 
that  method  material  of  incontestable  value.    Let  it  be  used. 

— The  Missionary  Education  Movement  is  getting  out  an  interest- 
ing tenth  birthday  souvenir.  As  the  Young  People's  Missionary 
Movement  this  organization  was  formed  July  18,  1902,  and  it  will 
have  this  summer  six  birthday  parties  at  its  conferences  in  Silver 
Bay,  New  York ;  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina ;  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin ;  Whitby,  Ontario ;  Knowlton,  Quebec,  and  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick.  In  1902,  when  the  movement  held  its  first  con- 
ference, it  had  168  local  missionary  class  leaders  to  train.  This  year 
it  will  have  more  than  1,300.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact 
brought  out  in  the  graphic  illustrations  of  the  souvenir  pamphlet  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  missionary  giving  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  $5,500,000.  In  the  ten  years  before  American 
giving  advanced  but  $1,200,000.  The  difference  is  not  all  due  to  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  of  course,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  traceable  direct  to  the  study  classes  which  the  movement  has 
popularized  so  widely  and  for  which  it  has  furnished  such  remark- 
ably interesting  textbooks.  In  the  past  winter  alone  175,000  people 
have  been  studying  missions  in  this  way,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
without  question  a  bigger  giver  to  missions  today  than  ever  before. 
No  wonder  the  mission  boards  can  tell  the  difference. 

— There  is  an  article  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly,  "Should 
Smith  Go  to  Church?"  that  every  thoughtful  church  man  ought  to 
read.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Indianapolis  novelist, 
Meredith  Nicholson.  There  are  some  things  in  it,  of  course,  for  the 
orthodox  to  criticise,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  serious-minded 
Christians  ought  not  to  think  over.  The  emphasis  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  puts  on  efficiency  is  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  escaped. 
It  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  rather  superficial  phase  of  current  Amer- 
ican pragmatism  which  thus  is  so  strenuous  about  having  the  church 
"make  good,"  but  the  church  knows  that  its  Lord  also  expects  it 
to  "make  good"  in  the  long  run.  But  there  must  be  room  for  care- 
ful inquiry  whether  the  church  is  making  progress  toward  that  final 
celestial  success  while  there  continues  to  surround  it  in  its  mundane 
condition  considerable  doubt  of  its  temporary  success. 

— Late  news  from  Australia  brings  the  happy  tidings  that  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  has  recovered  from  the  sudden  illness  which  at 
the  onset  of  the  attack  seemed  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  He  has 
already  been  able  to  return  to  his  work,  and  the  interruption  of  his 
Australian  campaign  was  not  long  nor  serious.  The  fact,  however, 
that  Dr.  Chapman  is  so  subject  to  these  attacks  of  angina  pectoris 
constitutes  a  menace  to  his  life  of  which  neither  the  doctor  nor 
his  friends  can  be  unconscious.  But  the  unanimous  hope  and  prayer 
of  the  church  will  be  that  the  Providence  which  has  preserved  him 
through  several  of  these  painful  trials  already  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  impending  threat  of  the  disease  and  spare  his  life 
for  long  service  in  the  evangelistic  field. 

— Some  people  complain  about  the  graded  lesson  helps  because 
of  "their  omission  of  the  Scripture  text."  Not  so  many  years  ago 
critics  of  a  similar  temper — we  rather  suspect  the  same  people — 
were  tearing  their  hair  because  the  helps  on  the  uniform  lessons 
did  include  Scripture  texts.  They  said  this  kept  pupils  from  bring- 
ing Bibles  to  school  with  them.  Now  where  the  graded  lessons  are 
used  scholars  bring  their  Bibles.    But  some  folks  can't  be  suited. 

— Pacific  Seminary,  which  has  stood  in  California  as  the  Con- 
gregational complement  to  Presbyterianism's  San  Francisco  Semi- 
nary, has  decided  to  become  undenominational. 
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MOKING  FLAX  he  shall  not  quencli."  That 
s  a  very  welcome  grace  of  character,  if 
only  it  be  in  alliance  with  dignity  and 
strength.  The  weakling  can  never  truly  be 
gentle ;  he  is  frequently  abrupt  and  uncouth.  The 
exquisite  touch  is  the  fruit  of  a  splendid  will. 
The  softest  compassion  is  born  of  an  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  It  is  here  that  I  think  many  of 
our  artists  fail  when  they  seek  to  portray  a  gentle  character.  They 
give  us  exquisite  flowers,  but  they  are  rarely  growing  in  the  lap  of 
the  mountain.  The  customary  portrayal  of  the  apostle  John  sug- 
gests the  weakness  of  softness  and  not  the  tenderness  of  masculine 
strength.  But  of  all  healthy  and  health-giving  tenderness  it  can  be 
said  that  strength  and  beauty  are  in  its  sanctuary.  The  com- 
passions of  Jesus  are  incomparably  sensitive  because  he  was  incom- 
parably holy.  He  who  never  quenched  the  smoking  flax  could  "look 
round  about  with  anger,"  and  he  could  use  a  whip  of  small  cords. 
His  gentleness  was  healing  just  because  it  was  pure. 

Now  what  is  the  condition  of  character  which  is  described  as 
"smoking  flax"?  Some  flame  has  died  down  and  is  just  smoldering 
in  noisome  smoke.  It  has  become  more  injurious  than  helpful. 
Smoking  flax  is  a  nuisance.  And  this  is  the  analogy  that  our  Lord 
employs  to  depict  certain  classes  of  people  in  whom  the  light  burns 
low.  They  have  become  unwelcome  because  unattractive.  They  are 
no  longer  givers  of  light,  and  they  tend  to  eclipse  the  light  in  others. 

The  Lights  That  Burn  Drm 

There  are  people  in  whom  the  light  of  conscience  has  almost 
burned  out.  The  beacon  on  the  hill  is  fading  away  in  smoke.  The 
moral  sense  which  was  purposed  to  be  like  a  magnificent  search 
light  has  lost  its  brilliancy  and  its  power  to  direct  the  life.  There 
are  consciences  that  merely  smoke  like  a  bonfire  the  morning  after 
a  celebration  of  "gunpowder  plot."  These  people  have  little  or  no 
sense  of  right.  There  is  no  clear  flame  in  their  purposes.  They 
move  about  among  men,  governed  by  personal  inclination  rather  than 
by  any  holy  light.  They  are  morally  erratic,  and  the  only  continuity 
in  their  conduct  is  found  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ends.  "If 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness?" 

And  there  are  lives  in  which  the  fire  of  affection  is  burning  low. 
Once  it  blazed  like  a  ruddy  fire  upon  the  hearthstone,  and  it  gave 
cheery  welcome  and  comfort  to  all  around.  And  then  something 
happened  in  the  life  and  the  holy  fire  was  deprived  of  its  fuel,  and 
having  no  nutriment  it  began  to  grow  dim.  The  love  that  was  once 
passionate  became  dull.  The  love  that  was  once  serviceable  be- 
came indolent.  "I  have  something  against  thee;  thou  hast  lost  thy 
first  love."  When  affection  burns  down  life  becomes  like  "smoking 
flax." 

And  the  holy  fire  of  desire  may  burn  low.  We  may  lose  our 
very  aspirations  for  the  highest.  Life  is  never  in  peril  as  long  as  it 
aspires.  The  presence  of  hunger  is  the  promise  of  health.  But  "the 
ill  of  all  ills  is  the  lack  of  desire."  Everybody  knows  the  power 
that  inheres  in  passionate  ambition.  When  desire  is  blazing  we  can 
burn  our  way  to  our  ends.  It  is  the  man  who  is  "the  burning  and 
the  shining  light"  who  is  the  irresistible  minister  of  reform.    Yes,  if 


we  desire  anything  passionately  our  very  desire  prepares  the  way 
before  us.  But  if  desire  burn  low  and  smolder,  if  it  cool  into  in- 
dift'erence,  then  the  very  incentive  of  progress  is  lost.  Here  is  a 
phrase  from  the  description  of  a  shipping  disaster  which  is  full  of 
moral  significance.  "We  were  all  right  as  long  as  the  engine  fires 
were  burning !"  But  the  fires  went  out  and  then  the  danger  was 
imminent.  And  when  the  fire  of  desire  is  almost  extinct,  the  soul  is 
almost  dead.    It  is  "smoking  flax." 

The  Light  That  Rekindles  Light 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  character  to  be  seen  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  our  Lord.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
realize  that  the  heart  of  the  woman  at  the  well  had  only  a  smolder- 
ing fire.  Desire  was  burning  very  low.  I  think  the  same  could  be 
said  of  Matthew  the  publican.  He  had  lived  years  of  unhallowed 
service.  He  had  lived  years  of  broken  communion  with  his  fellow 
men.  He  had  suffered  years  of  social  contempt.  But  such  as  he 
were  the  objects  of  the  Saviour's  quest  and  he  lifted  them  into  the 
circle  of  his  intimate  friends.  How  did  he  recover  them?  How  did 
he  rekindle  these  dying  fires  and  make  them  burn  and  shine  again? 

First  of  all  he  did  it  by  the  healing  ministry  of  a  holy  compassion. 
I  want  again  to  emphasize  one  truth,  that  compassion  without  purity 
can  never  purify,  that  pity  without  real  love  can  never  redeem.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  might  be  said  that  gentleness  without  holiness  is  a 
ministry  of  petrifaction  and  never  vitalizes  the  life  on  which  it  is 
bestowed.  But  the  Lord's  compassion  always  heals.  "He  healeth 
the  broken  in  heart."  This  compassion  imparts  the  gift  of  life,  and 
of  a  life  so  pure  that  it  hallows  and  consecrates  the  life  that  receives 
it.  It  does  not  ignore  sin,  it  deals  with  it.  It  does  not  gloss  it, 
it  grips  it.    It  brings  to  it  "a  consuming. fire." 

And  in  the  second  place,  he  recovered  these  people  by  the  mar- 
velous energies  of  divine  forgiveness.  I  notice  that  a  brilliant  but 
erratic  writer  has  recently  declared  that  he  "did  not  believe  in  a 
God  who  forgives ;  nothing  can  be  forgiven."  How  little  he  knows 
of  the  human  heart,  and  how  pathetically  small  is  his  knowledge  of 
human  experience !  Millions  of  redeemed  souls  can  testify  to  the 
ministry  of  a  divine  power  as  real  as  the  light  of  morning.  By  that 
grace  they  were  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  lifted  out 
of  an  appalling  bondage  into  the  glory  of  a  liberty  they  had  never 
conceived.  Forgiveness  is  not  a  vain  word  lightly  spoken  and 
issuing  in  impotence.  The  forgiving  word  is  alive,  and  it  vivifies 
and  emancipates  the  soul  to  which  it  is  spoken.  "He  breaks  the 
power  of  canceled  sin.    He  sets  the  prisoner  free." 

And  thirdly,  he  recovers  the  soul  by  the  continual  impartation  of 
his  own  love.  "We  love  because  he  first  loved  us."  And  our  love  is 
restored  by  the  continual  inflowing  of  the  love  of  our  God.  We  can- 
not increase  our  love  at  our  own  will.  We  cannot  multiply  its  min- 
istries at  anyone's  commandment.  Love  must  be  fed  at  its  own 
fountain,  and  God  is  love.  The  only  remedy  for  a  dying  love  is  the 
intimacy  of  the  Immortal  Love.  When  the  love  of  the  heart 
burns  dim  we  must  speed  away  to  the  "Father  of  Lights,"  and  "he 
will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax."  But  he  will  feed  it  by  the  gift 
of  hifnself  and  the  love  will  flame  again  with  the  radiance  of 
the  Lord.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


The  Presbyterian 

BY   GEORGE  C. 

ON  AUGUST  12,  1859,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green  Simonton,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  landed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  followed  within  two  years  by  Rev. 
Alexander  L.  Blackford  and  Rev.  Francis  J.  C.  Schneider.  The 
work  thus  begun  resulted  in  the  stirring  of  many  souls,  two  of 
whom  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  were  baptized  January  12, 
1862.  The  founding  of  this  church  was  celebrated  by  its  Hneal 
descendants  from  all  parts  of  Brazil  in  a  jubilee  service  held  in 
connection  with  the  second  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  build- 
ing where  worships  the  old  First  Presbyterian  church — now  a 
structure  all  too  small  for  many  of  its  congregations,  in  spite  of  its 
1,200  sittings.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Alvaro  dos  Reis,  is  a  product  of 
Presbyterian  schools  and  church,  a  man  of  widely  felt  power.  A 
band  of  zealous  officers  and  workers  lead  the  activities  of  a  great 


Jubilee  in  Brazil 

LENINGTON 

church  of  over  800  members.  Their  gifts  total  $10,000  a  year,  mak- 
ing them  in  every  way  probably  the  strongest  evangelical  church 
in  South  America.  The  temper  moving  them  is  illustrated  by  the 
reception  on  profession  of  faith  of  forty-six  new  members  during 
the  jubilee  week.  Five  other  Presbyterian  congregations,  which 
call  this  their  mother  church,  have  been  established  in  the  city.  Two 
of  the  most  inspiring  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  took  place 
in  different  suburbs,  each  having  for  its  object  the  laying  of  a 
corner  stone  for  a  new  church.  To  these  and  to  all  of  the  widely 
reaching  activities  of  the  national  church  this  splendid  congregation, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  early  missionaries'  prayer  and  toil,  annually 
gives  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  General  Assembly  was  well  attended  and  dealt  in  earnest 
fashion  with  problems  and  enterprises  covering  Brazil's  3,000,000 
square  miles.    As  an  evidence  of  the  good  will  between  the  mis- 
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sionaries  and  national  ministers,  and  also  no  doubt  in  recogni- 
tion of  two  generations  of  zealous  effort  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Brazil  on  the  part  of  father  and  son,  Rev.  Robert  Frederick 
Lenington  was  elected  moderator.  The  other  three  offices  were  ably 
filled  by  Brazilian  ministers.  All  the  sessions  were  enthusiastic  and 
characterized  by  optimistic  faith  in  the  church's  advance.  Rev. 
J.  Beatty  Howell,  a  former  missionary,  brought  loving  greetings 
from  the  church  vchence  came  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Unable  to 
send  a  representative,  the  northern  missionary  board  was  given  a 
place  on  the  program  for  a  powerful  address  from  the  pen  of 
Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer.  This  was  read  by  the  moderator  and 
ordered  printed  in  translation.  The  other  evangelical  bodies  in 
Brazil  appeared  in  the  persons  of  speakers  who  paid  noble  tribute 
to  the  elder  sister.  They  went  beyond  this  and  declared  "not  only 
that  the  relations  between  them  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
most  friendly,  but  also  that  the  latter  had  rendered  them  unselfish 
and  important  service,  at  times  by  splendid  leadership  and  again  by 
training  their  ministers,  as  well  as  in  other  ways." 

A  Sunrise  Service  on  the  Mountain  Top 

The  deep  rejoicing  culminated  in  a  sunrise  service  held  January 
12,  exactly  fifty  years  since  the  first  converts  publicly  vowed  their 
allegiance  to  their  spiritual  King.  Members  of  the  Assembly  and 
others  took  the  cogwheel  railway  to  the  top  of  Corcovado,  a  moun- 
tain directly  overhanging  the  city.  Here,  3,000  feet  above  the  million 
sleepers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  water  of  "the  most  beautiful  bay 
in  the  world,"  the  disciples  of  Jesus  knelt  in  prayer  while  the  twi- 
light glowed  into  day  and  the  sun  lifted  from  the  ocean.  Fifty 
years  before  two  men  had  bowed  in  submission  to  the  Christ — now 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  by  faith  were  offering  their  whole 
beloved  land  to  their  Lord. 

The  church  whose  General  Assembly  has  just  met  in  the  capital 
of  the  South  American  republic  has  unseen  foundations  as  well  as 
the  noble  structure  now  in  progress.  In  1555  Admiral  Coligny  and 
John  Calvin  attempted  to  find  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
of  France  by  placing  a  cofony  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Treachery  brought  them  into  peril  here,  and  only  those 
saved  their  lives  who  escaped  back  to  France.  Likewise  colonists 
from  Holland  settled  at  Pernambuco  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  settlement  was  "that  a 
pure  religion  might  be  introduced  into  America,"  and  missionaries 
quickly  learned  the  Guarany  tongue  that  they  might  teach  the 
Indians.  The  arbitrament  of  battle  ended  the  domination  of  the 
Calvinistic  Dutch.  These  two  elements  left  but  little  outward  mark 
on  the  social  fabric;  yet  in  them  power  and  sacrifice  had  hallowed 
the  beginnings. 

Even  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  a  Scotch 
physician  who  had  been  stoned  from  the  island  of  Madeira  for 
teaching  the  people  to  read  the  Bible — Dr.  Robert  Kalley — had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  begun  a  work  which  now 
numbers  over  a  thousand  members,  largely  Presbyterian  in  its 
nature.  After  the  first  trio  of  workers  from  North  America  others 
soon  followed,  preeminent  among  whom  was  George  W.  Chamber- 
lain, D.  D.  He  was  the  first  evangelical  minisier  ordained  in 
Brazil,  and  gave  his  entire  life  to  that  country.  His  name  resounds 
on  grateful  lips  in  every  state,  for  he  worked  "as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible."  Ten  years  after  their  brethren,  missionaries  from  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  began  work  in  the  "land  of  the 
Southern  Cross."  In  time  the  forces  came  to  work  together,  and 
formed  one  Presbyterian  Church.  In  every  land  but  the  home  land 
North  and  South  join  in  work  for  Christ. 

Presbyterian  Work  in  Brazil  Far-Reaching 

Climbing  the  mountains  along  the  coast  the  devoted  bands  pushed 
inland  to  the  very  frontier.  As  the  Brazilian  ministers  received 
ordination  they  caught  the  spirit  and  sought  souls  everywhere.  At 
Senna  Madureira,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  close  to  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  stands  ara  outpost  with  its  gleam  of  light.  In  Manaos  and 
Para,  the  rubber  ports ;  in  every  city  on  the  coast  save  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  which  the  Episcopalian  Church  has  claimed  as  its 
sphere  of  ecclesiastical  influence ;  among  the  mountains  of  the  gold 
and  diamond  districts ;  on  the  headwaters  of  the  rolling  Parana  and 
Sao  Francisco ;  dotting  cattle  plains  and  marking  forest  clearings ; 
witnessing  in  centers  of  educational  and  political  activity — the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  claiming  Brazil  for  Christ. 

In  spite  of  persecutions — for  men  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  Name  (one  less  than  two  years  ago)  and  churches  have  been 
burned — the  followers  of  Jesus  have  increased  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  past  twelve  months  1,500  were  baptized,  bringing  the  member- 
ship to  a  total  of  12,000;  with  those  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church,  likewise  fruit  of  the  fifty  years  of  missionary  effort,  a 
body  of  17,000  adult  members.   Their  gifts  amount  each  year  to  over 


$50,000.  Two  theological  seminaries  increase  the  supply  of  minis- 
ters. In  two  years  fifteen  young  men  well  equipped  for  their  voca- 
tion will  be  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Colleges  at  Sao  Paulo  and 
Lavras  furnish  advanced  education.  In  the  north  at  Ponte  Nova  a 
school  modeled  after  Park  College  is  preparing  teachers  and  min- 
isters for  the  church  in  that  region.  Elementary  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion everywhere.  Such  a  school  at  Curityba  enrolls  over  350 
children.  Religious  periodicals  aid  the  growth  of  the  churches,  the 
largest  being  "O  Puritano,"  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  nearly  6,000.  The  influence  exerted  by  such 
a  church  far  transcends  its  numerical  strength.  While  far  the 
leader  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Brazil  it  shares  with  them  an 
impressiveness  that  is  felt  by  every  mind. 

Sunday  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are  being 
established  in  connection  with  almost  every  congregation.  That 
the  type  of  effort  in  them  is  of  the  right  sort  is  evidenced  by  new 
churches  which  result  from  the  young  people's  mission  work.  Out 
of  extreme  poverty  chapels  and  church  buildings  are  given.  Even 
before  church  organization  takes  place,  in  many  instances  buildings 
are  erected.  It  is  naturally  impossible  for  the  available  ministers 
to  hold  services  every  Sunday  in  all  the  scattered  preaching  places. 
Under  such  conditions  the  local  elders  carry  on  the  work  by  holding 
a  service  of  prayer  and  examination  of  the  word  of  God.  Gather- 
ings for  worship  take  place  in  spite  of  personal  danger.  In  one  place 
within  the  past  year  a  congregation  persisted  in  meeting  for  prayer, 
although  one  of  their  number  had  been  stabbed  to  death  a  few  days 
previously  because  he  would  not  obey  the  command  t«  turn  back 
from  the  church  service  and  go  home. 

Ministers  in  Saddle  for  Weeks 

The  ministers  lead  their  people  in  self-denial  and  heroic  effort. 
Some  of  them  must  preach  to  congregations  scattered  over  dis- 
tricts covering  thousands  of  square  miles.  With  but  few  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  their  loved  ones,  they  spend  weeks  in  the  saddle. 
One  of  the  young  ministers  is  supervising  the  building  of  four 
church  structures.  The  same  minister.  Rev.  Annibal  Nora,  came  to 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery  with  a  report  of  141  professions  of  faith 
for  the  year  in  his  scattered  district.  Another  worker  of  the 
same  presbytery,  Rev.  Samuel  Barbosa,  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
riding  over  almost  impassable  mountain  roads,  could  tell  of  having 
brought  to  the  feet  of  his  Lord  208  souls.  Salaries  likewise  are  on 
the  basis  of  the  old-time  circuit  riders.  Church  after  church  strug- 
gles to  attain  to  self-support,  and  then  the  pastor- struggles  to  live 
on  the  small  wage  thus  given.  Faithfully  and  surely  the  structure 
of  a  great  church  is  being  reared  by  the  zeal  of  a  multitude  of 
unheralded  laborers. 

A  strong  church  consciousness  is  evolving.  Whipped  by  the  re- 
proach of  having  no  positive  message,  only  a  negative  complaint, 
the  leaders  are  urging  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  his  im- 
mediate personal  presence  with  every  soul  that  cries  to  him,  as 
their  God-given  commission — an  "evangelical  Catholicism."  Realiza- 
tion of  a  nationwide  responsibility  has  come,  and  an  active  Home 
Mission  Board  supplies  workers  for  the  field  as  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively as  the  church  enables  them.  Work  among  the  Indians,  of 
whom  there  are  perhaps  half  a  million  scattered  in  the  tropical 
jungles  of  the  far  interior,  is  being  studied  carefully,  and  a  mis- 
sionary is  to  be  sent  to  the  distant  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  if 
means  are  provided.  Spurred  by  the  conviction  that  this  church  has 
a  share  in  making  Jesus  known  to  the  world,  she  has  established 
a  foreign  mission  in  the  mother  country,  Portugal.  About  two 
years  in  operation,  the  work  has  progressed  with  such  success  that 
the  hall  in  Lisbon  where  the  meetings  are  held  is  now  too  small. 

Many  are  praying  for  a  single  Christian  church  in  Brazil.  There 
is  already  some  united  work  on  the  part  of  the  evangelical  bodies 
in  the  way  of  publication  and  common  interest  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Bible  societies.  Christian  Endeavor  and  Sunday  schools.  Certainly 
it  would  seem  that  the  dreams  of  saints  and  the  prayer  of  the 
Head  of  the  church  might  be  attained  in  this  land  of  opportunity. 


— "You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down."  Well,  it's  risky  and 
needless  business  to  try  to  keep  down  any  kind  of  man,  good  or 
bad.  There  is  nothing  else  on  which  God  above  is  so  sure  to  take 
quick  revenge  as  on  the  self-styled  superior  man  who  tries  to  keep 
another  man,  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  from  getting  on  and  up 
in  the  world.  Even  the  effort  to  suppress  wickedness  can  never  in- 
nocently become  an  effort  to  suppress  wicked  men.  The  fiercest 
crusade  against  sin  ought  always  to  take  care  to  leave  a  fair  chance 
for  the  enemy  to  let  go  of  the  sin  and  to  rise  without  Tt  into  honor 
and  righteousness. 

—Poise  is  better  than  pose.  The  calm,  poised,  self-in-hand  man 
is  a  king.   The  man  who  courts  notice  by  pose  is  only  the  court  fool. 
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Pittsburg  Church  Men  Meet  a  Moral  Crisis 

How  Militant  Christian  Citizens  Overcame  a  Reluctant  Press,  and  Proved 
Their  Fighting  Faith  —  Men  and  Religion  Forces  Vindicate  Their  Value 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


PITTSBURG  IS  undergoing  a  crisis.  A  Voters'  League  has 
exposed  a  condition  of  protected  vice  that  has  shocked  the 
city.  Startling  and  important  as  these  revelations  are  from 
the  Pittsburg  standpoint,  they  are  nevertheless  not  the  real  "story" 
in  the  view  of  the  general  public.  Other  cities  have  likewise  had 
exposures  of  basest  immorality,  leagued  with  the  dominant  political 
machine.  Everybody  at  all  familiar  with  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can municipalities  understands  that  the  returns  from  professional 
vice  are  frequently  essential  to  the  success  of  the  old-fashioned 
political  machine.  The  sordid  tale  is  not  particularly  different  in 
Pittsburg  from  that  which  could  be  told  of  many  other  large  com- 
munities. The  vice  conditions  are  really  no  worse  there  than  at 
some  other  centers. 

The  two  developments  of  Pittsburg's  shame  that  command  na- 
tional attention  are  what  seem  to  have  been  the  concerted  efforts  of 
all  the  daily  newspapers  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  the 
public,  and  the  triumphant  effort  of  the  men  of  the  churches  to  se- 
cure remedial  action  by  the  officials  and  prove  to  the  press  that 
there  is  a  higher  power  in  the  community  to  which  it  must  yield. 

In  a  swift,  spectacular  struggle,  protected  vice  and  the  dis- 
ingenuous press  were  routed  by  the  united  Christian  sentiment  of  the 
city.  A  demonstration  has  been  given  to  the  world  that  the  men 
of  a  community's  churches  now  know  how  to  put  into  practice  their 
theories  of  good  citizenship.  Pittsburg's  church  men  are  a  welded 
and  wieldable  body.  They  can  effect  revolutions  as  well  as  pass 
resolutions.  Opportunely,  this  emergency  arose  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  and  it  gave  the  latter  an 
opportunity  to  prove  itself — an  opportunity  which  the  men  were 
not  slow  to  seize.  The  results,  in  Pittsburg  alone,  have  justified 
the  existence  of  the  whole  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
conditions  which  aroused  the  Voters'  League  to  action.  This  or- 
ganization is  a  compact  body  of  good  citizens  with  a  noble  and 
dauntless  Jew,  A.  Leo  Weil,  at  its  head,  and  it  has  been  working  at 
its  task  for  a  long  time.  In  the  official  control  of  the  body  Hebrews, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  stood  together.  It  was  the 
agency  which  exposed  the  conditions  of  graft  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  scandal  that  commanded  a  nation- 
wide attention.  The  alliance  of  bipartisan  "big  business"  and  a 
municipal  political  organization  was  proved  to  the  hilt.  One  hundred 
and  ten  councilmen  were  indicted ;  fifty  confessed ;  some  were  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  and  some  to  jail.  Bankers,  too,  were  convicted 
and  imprisoned.  The  outcome  of  this  civic  upheaval  was  a  new 
charter  and  a  small  council  composed  of  nine  men,  who,  Pittsburg 
leaders  say,  make  the  best  council  in  the  country.  The  charter  em- 
powers them  to  sit  as  a  jury  in  the  trial  of  any  public  official. 

A  Mayor  of  the  Old-Time  Political  Type 

Aside  from  the  city  council  the  present  Pittsburg  administration 
represents  the  old  type  of  Pennsylvania  political  organization. 
Mayor  Magee  seems  to  have  few  friends  among  the  good  citizens 
of  Pittsburg.  One  Pittsburg  man  said  to  me  concerning  him:  "If 
he  had  tried  to  build  a  city  instead  of  a  political  machine  he  would 
have  been  a  great  mayor.  Instead,  he  has  followed  the  methods 
of  an  order  that  has  passed,  and  has  simply  made  himself  dis- 
credited." On  every  hand  the  statement  is  made  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  regime  of  his  uncle,  the  famous  "Chris"  Magee,  and  he 
has  created  a  political  organization  of  the  fashion  in  vogue  twenty 
years  ago.  He  has  learned  nothing  of  the  arousal  of  public  senti- 
ment and  of  the  change  of  public  ideals. 

When  charges  were  first  made  against  his  director  of  public 
safety,  John  M.  Morin,  a  man  of  his  own  stripe,  he  disregarded 
them  and  jammed  through  the  latter's  nomination  as  congressman 
at  large.  Business  men  also  asked  for  the  discharge  of  Morin,  but 
they  were  no  more  successful  than  the  Voters'  League.  The  burden 
of  proof,  when  graft  charges  were  made,  was  shifted  to  the  Voters' 
League.    It  undertook  to  prove  them. 

During  the  week  of  May  19  the  league  attempted  to  make  public 
its  charges,  filing  them  with  the  city  council.  These  charges  were 
strong  and  specific,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  shake 
the  city  to  its  center.  To  the  amazement  of  the  reformers,  not  a 
paper  in  the  city  published  a  line  of  the  charges,  or  even  of  the  news 
that  they  had  been  filed. 


Here  was  an  unexpected  barrier,  and  one  that  at  first  sight  seemed 
insuperable.  The  hope  of  the  Voters'  League  lay  in  an  expressed 
public  sentiment.  The  usual  means  of  stirring  the  public  was 
through  the  press.  If  the  newspapers  refused  to  print  the  charges 
made  upon  responsible  authority,  or  to  make  public  the  existence  of 
the  charge,  or  of  a  moral  crisis  in  the  city's  life,  the  whole  thing 
might  prove  abortive.  Only  the  good  people  of  the  city  could  cure 
its  political  and  social  evils,  and  it  was  essential  that  they  be 
informed. 

Here  enters  Men  and  Religion.  H.  D.  W.  English,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Voters'  League  and  also  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  was  the  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  one  hundred.  Mr.  English  had  attended  the  New 
York  Men  and  Religion  congress,  and  he  told  me  that  he  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  social  service  commission  and  of  the  publicity 
commissions  suggestions  that  covered  this  exact  case.  Now  see  the 
battle  joined. 

On  Friday,  May  24,  the  Voters'  League  put  the  problem  squarely 
up  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement. 
The  latter  called  upon  the  ministers  to  meet  on  Saturday  morning — 
Saturday  morning  of  all  impossible  times  for  a  preacher  to  leave 
his  study !  Probably  in  the  older  days  the  reply  would  have  been,  "I 
cannot  come  down;  I  have  a  sermon  to  prepare."  It  is  indicative  of 
the  social  state  of  mind  of  the  ministry  of  today  that  more  than  a 
hundred  preachers  gathered  for  a  meeting  on  Saturday  morning. 
Mr.  Weil  told  them  the  situation.  He  outlined  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  protected  evil  that  his  detectives  had  unearthed. 

The  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
he  said  to  me:  "If  ever  I  was  proud  of  the  ministry  it  was  at  that 
meeting.  There  was  not  a  faint  voice  in  the  whole  crowd ;  every 
man  was  hot  and  ready  to  go  right  to  it."  It  was  the  crusader  spirit 
in  new  conditions.  The  ministers  saw  the  crisis  and  rose  to  it. 
They  were  advised  to  hold  meetings  of  their  men  the  following 
day  and  to  suggest  to  the  voters  that  they  write  special  delivery  let- 
ters to  councilmen  and  to  newspapers,  each  to  his  own. 

A  Swift  and  Systematic  Struggle 

Note  the  speed  of  this  action.  It  was  on  Friday  that  the  Men 
and  Religion  leaders  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  on  Saturday 
that  the  ministers  mapped  out  their  campaign.  By  Saturday  night 
the  muzzle  on  some  of  the  newspapers  began  to  show  signs  of 
loosening,  for  those  aroused  clergymen  had  not  waited  for  Sunday 
to  get  into  touch  with  their  laymen,  and  the  editors  were  hearing  in 
no  uncertain  terms  from  the  men  upon  whom  they  depended  for 
circulation  and  advertising. 

On  Sunday  more  than  a  hundred  meetings  of  Pittsburg's  church 
men  were  held,  some  of  them  great  gatherings,  aflame  with  a  moral 
and  social  passion.  The  responsibility  of  Christian  citizenship  is 
taken  seriously  by  a  host  of  Pittsburg  men.  They  not  only  were 
quick  to  respond  to  the  present  program,  but  they  were  outspoken 
in  their  determination  to  see  this  thing  through  to  the  end.  The 
same  evening  some  of  the  papers  showed  their  worriment  by  calling 
up  the  leaders,  asking  for  information. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked  a  Voters'  League  official  of  a  Pitts- 
burg reporter  who  called  upon  him  for  the  facts.  "I  thought  you  said 
you  would  not  print  a  line  about  this  thing,  no  matter  what 
occurred  ?" 

"You  ought  to  see  the  stack  of  special  delivery  letters  that  have 
been  coming  into  this  office  all  day,"  replied  the  reporter,  in  sufficient 
answer. 

Nevertheless,  on  Monday,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Oliver 
dailies,  the  papers  had  bare  mention  of  these  hundred  special  meet- 
ings, and  a  stir  in  city  life  that  had  not  been  equaled  for  years. 
The  newspapers  then  began  to  print  editorials,  pointing  out  that  the 
sort  of  information  that  had  been  offered  was  not  "news  fit  to 
print."  They  suddenly  became  very  zealous  for  the  purity  of  their 
columns — and  some  of  the  Pittsburg  papers  have  been  notorious 
for  the  disgusting  character  of  their  medical  advertising  and  for 
their  thirst  for  scandal.  This  self-righteous  editorial  position  only 
exposed  the  newspapers  to  further  shafts  from  the  criticism  of 
their  readers.  During  the  time  of  silence,  and  subsequently — for 
even  yet  the  papers  are  by  no  means  covering  the  situation  fully 
{Continued  on  page  850) 
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Real  Vacations  with  Continent  Readers 


Camp'Dg  on  Mount  Rainier 

ONE  OF  THE  most  enjoyable  vacations  I 
ever  spent  was  camping  for  three  weeks 
on  Mount  Rainier  with  the  Seattle 
Mountaineer  Club  during  the  summer  of  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Pacific  exposition.  The  party 
was  to  have  its  permanent  camp  at  Moraine 
park,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet — twenty-two 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station — and  the 
final  ascent  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States  was  to  be  made  on  the  north 
side  by  way  of  the  ice  fields  of  the  White 
glacier.  As  the  true  mountaineer  never  goes 
to  points  of  regular  tourist  travel,  old  trails 
had  to  be  repaired  or  built  beforehand  and  all 
supplies  packed  in  on  horses  ;  but  the  party  of 
ninety-two  mountaineers  (more  than  half  of 
them  women)  made  the  entire  trip  on  foot. 

The  intrepid  leader,  with  his  able  assistants 
and  well  organized  club — representative  people 
from  Seattle  and  Tacoma — together  with  a 
goodly  number  of  "especially  invited"  guests 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  made  up  the 
jolly  party  that  left  Seattle  on  the  morning  of 
July  17.  Khaki  costumes  and  red  bandannas  were 
supplemented  "by  heavy  hobnailed  boots,  alpen- 
stocks, kodaks  and  knapsacks  and  dunnage 
bags.  We  reached  Fairfax  at  1 1  a.  m.  and  then 
fell  in  line  for  the  trail  out  on  the  Carbon  river. 
There  was  a  halt  for  luncheon  by  a  brook 
overgrown  with  alders  and  then  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  over  the  lovely  trail  so  new  to 
us  all.  Rain  fell  steadily — a  queer  rain,  which 
did  not  seem  to  wet  anything  perceptibly. 

As  dusk  came  on  the  pack  trains  halted  and 
tents  were  pitched  for  a  temporary  camp.  The 
roaring  fire,  the  hastily  prepared  supper,  the 
friendly  drying  out  of  moist  garments  brought 
the  travelers  into  a  circle  of  informal  good 
fellowship  and  cheer  which  was  but  a  promise 
of  the  good  times  to  come.  Next  morning  the 
bugle  call  was  sounded  at  an  early  hour,  and 
there  was  a  general  scramble  to  have  our  dun- 
nage bags  in  readiness  for  the  pack  train. 
Breakfast  over,  all  fell  in  line  for  another 
eleven  mile  tramp  up  the  trail  to  our  per- 
manent camp  at  beautiful   Moraine  park. 

Here  we  found  a  paradise  of  avalanche  lilies 
and  others  of  unlimited  variety,  some  of  them 
just  peeping  out  of  their  wintry  beds  of  snow. 
The  wonderful  banks  of  heather  and  sweet- 
smelling  cedar  boughs  with  which  we  lined  our 
tents ;  the  streams  and  brook  and  lakes  that 
afforded  us  bathing  beaches ;  the  glacial  cas- 
cades and  miles  upon  miles  of  snow  and  ice 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  Rainier 
glistening  and  white  above  us,  made  us  almost 
wonder  if  we  were  not  seeing  the  north  pole 
and  enjoying  the  tropics  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Each  day  that  followed  in  this  happy  camp 
was  different,  but  each  delightful.  The  daily 
trips  over  glaciers,  snowfields  and  granite  walls 
was  a  new  experience  to  many  of  us.  And 
it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  grasped 
the  lifeline,  placed  our  alpenstocks  as  di- 
rected and  carefully  planted  our  well  calked 
boots  on  the  narrow  ledges,  while  we  listened 
to  the  directions  and  cheering  words  of  our 
leaders.  But  who  can  describe  our  feelings  of 
exultation  when  we  found  ourselves  capable  of 
such  daring  feats  in  mountain  climbing?  The 
knapsack  trip  into  Spray  park  and  reaching  the 
summit  of  Rainier  required  two  and  three  days 
from  our  permanent  camp.  On  these  trips 
provisions  and  sleeping  bags  had  to  be  carried 
by  each  member  of  the  party,  as  there  was  no 
trail  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  pack  train 
to  make  these  trips.  The  rare  atmosphere  fills 
one  with  renewed  energy,  and  one  can  go  on 
and  on  over  difificult  and  perilous  passes,  for- 
getful of  weariness,  as  one  looks  up  and  out, 
beholding  the  wondrous  glory  too  rare  to  de- 
scribe. 

As  I  write  I  see  again  the  brilliant  moonlight 
silvering  everything  as  we  looked  across  those 
glaciers  and  up  at  the  great  dome  above  us. 
I  see  also  the  superb  sea  of  cloud  stretching 
out  beneath  us,  obscuring  our  view  of  the  things 
below.  The  "Lord  God  omnipotent"  seemed 
very  near  to  us  as  we  stood  lost  in  awe  and 
wonder. 

I  live  again  through  the  tramps,  the  climbs 
and    the   good    comradeship   of   these  cheery 
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mountaineers,  who  live  so  near  to  nature.  The 
stimulating  exchange  of  ideas,  the  laugh,  the 
song  and  story,  the  constant  out-of-door  life 
in  the  pure  and  stimulating  mountain  air 
seemed  to  produce  astounding  appetites,  which 
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did  hearty  justice  to  the  best  things  I  ever 
ate,  provided  by  the  camp  cook,  who  seized 
us  over  and  over  again.  We  were  always 
provided  with  lunches  on  our  long  trips,  but 
were  always  ready  to  eat  everything  in  sight. 
The  cook  told  us  that  we  averaged  five  pounds 
of  dry  food  apiece  per  day. 

Dinner  over,  the  party  usually  gathered 
around  the  great  campfire  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment of  the  next  day's  program  and  then 
join  in  a  splendid  impromptu  entertainment. 
Tired  as  we  were  at  times  we  never  missed  the 
evening  campfire,  and  were  loath  to  leave  it 
even  when  the  bugle  sounded  at  10  o'clock  and 
according  to  "camp  regulations"  we  must  go  to 
our  tents. 

In  the  list  of  camp  talents  dramatics  would 
take  a  high  place.  One  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  John  Muir's  adventures  on 
the  Alaskan  glacier  with  the  little  dog  Stickeen, 
while  stories  and  impersonations  were  given 
galore.  One  evening  was  given  to  an  Indian 
powwow  and  still  another  to  the  imitation  of 
"pay  streak"  at  the  Alaska- Yukon  exposition  ; 
and  I  seem  to  see  bearing  down  upon  me  in 
moments  of  review  the  chief  of  the  Igorrotes 
bejeweled  with  kitchen  ware  and  decorated 
with  dish  towels. 

Half  the  names  around  Mount  Rainier  have 
been    conferred    by    Major    Ingraham.  This 


veteran  mountaineer  was  with  us  and  explained 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  names.  He  also 
related  many  thrilling  adventures,  among  them 
his  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias  with  the  Duke 
d'Abruzzi.  At  one  campfire  greetings  were 
brought  from  the  Appalachian  Club  and  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  Club,  the  representative  from 
the  latter  entertaining  us  with  some  delightful 
Tyrolean  songs.  One  evening  was  given  over  to 
"limericks,"  which  displayed  an  unusual  talent 
for  nonsense  verse.  Several  original  poems  and 
songs  were  written  in  camp  and  dedicated  to 
the  mountaineers.  Seated  about  the  great 
crackling  logs  we  learned  to  sing  them  to  some 
familiar  tune.  We  usually  closed  our  evening's 
festivities  by  singing  gospel  songs,  which 
seemed  a  fitting  prayer  and  benediction. 

One  of  the  party  was  a  preacher,  and  he 
usually  took  charge  of  the  singing  and  preached 
for  us  on  the  quiet  Sunday  mornings.  The  day 
was  given  over  to  rest,  while  at  the  Sunday 
evening  campfire  members  of  the  party  were 
called  on  for  quotations  from,  the  Scriptures  or 
poets  referring  to  the  mountains,  or  life  out  of 
doors.  The  revelation  of  the  soul  life  of  the 
m.ountaineers  carried  more  than  one  surprise 
with  it. 

But  the  time  came  when  we  must  leave  this 
paradise  of  flowers  and  trees  and  mosses ;  the 
whistling  marmots  and  mountain  goats ;  the 
hummingbirds  and  heather ;  the  glaciers  and 
summer  snowfields ;  the  sound  of  the  mighty 
avalanches,  when  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 
tremble  with  the  shock  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
snow  and  ice  plunging  to  the  Carbon  glacier 
below.  The  combination  of  this  scenery,  to- 
gether with  the  woodland  scenery  of  the  grand- 
est type,  was  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  real, 
and  I  seem  to  live  again  the  joy  of  those  happy 
days  and  still  to  hear  the  mountain  voices  call- 
ing softly  to  me.  Louise  B.  Kaehler. 

Chicago,  III. 

A  Garden  Vacation 

WHY   NOT   spend  this  vacation  in  the 
garden  ?"  asked  Robert  Pearson  one 
morning  at  breakfast.    "It  won't  cost 
a  cent  extra  and  I  have  several  jobs  that  I  want 
to  do." 

The  others  agreed,  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that  the  month  of  August  should  be  spent  in 
the  garden. 

The  Pearsons  are  Margaret,  Nellie  and 
Robert,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  who  keep 
what  Margaret  laughingly  calls  "bachelors' 
hall"  in  a  cozy  cottage.  Intimate  friends  know 
them  as  the  Trio. 

The  garden  lies  back  of  the  house  and  some 
part  of  it  is  shaded  nearly  all  day,  so  it  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  sit.  Margaret  says  it  is  the 
safety  valve  of  the  family.  Here  Robert  works 
before  breakfast  and  gets  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  which  partly  makes  up  for  his  close  con- 
finement during  working  hours.  Here  Margaret 
keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  bugs  and  caterpillars 
which  might  injure  the  beloved  flowers.  Woe 
to  the  eggs  or  insects  which  she  finds  !  Soap- 
suds, tobacco  tea  and  even  stronger  remedies 
deal  death  to  every  invader  which  has  not  al- 
ready met  its  fate  in  the  kitchen  fire.  And  here 
Nellie  gathers  great  bunches  of  flowers  for  the 
church  or  the  sick. 

For  the  vacationing  Margaret  set  the  supper 
table  in  the  garden  because  its  climate  was 
■'cooler  than  that  of  the  house."  One  evening 
as  the  Trio  lingered  over  their  meal  a  house 
wren  darted  over  the  fence,  scolding  noisily. 
As  they  watched  his  excited  motions  he  flew 
into  a  gourd  hanging  in  the  syringa  bush.  Sev- 
eral of  these  had  been  hung  for  nests,  each  hav- 
ing a  door  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The 
nestlings  had  been  gone  some  time,  so  it  sur- 
prised the  Trio  to  find  one  of  the  old  birds 
roosting  in  the  gourd.  Every  evening  between 
6  and  6:30  came  Mr.  Wren,  always  chirping 
loudly,  as  if  he  said,  "Look  at  me  I  I'm  going 
to  bed!"  Once  he  brought  another  wren  and 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  go  into  the  gourd,  but 
she  apparently  declined. 

There  is  always  some  work  to  do  in  a  garden. 
Robert  found  vines  to  train,  asters  and  dahlias 
to  stake,  walks  to  clean,  weeds  to  pull,  green 
seed  to  be  taken  out  of  phloxes  to  keep  them 
from  turning  purple,  seed  to  gather. 
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"Looi:,  Margaret,"  he  said  one  morning,  "at 
the  heart-shaped  spot  on  this  seed.  That's  how 
the  vine  gets  its  name,  'love-in-a-puff.'  I  never 
knew  that  before.  Even  seed  have  a  beauty 
all   their  own." 

The  Trio  spent  many  hours  watching  the 
bees,  butterflies  and  birds.  Robert  was  the  first 
to  see  a  bumblebee  puncture  the  long  tube  of 
columbine  and  phlox  to  get  the  honey. 

Hummingbirds  rested  on  the  bare  limbs  of 
the  syringa  after  visiting  scarlet  runners.  On 
hot  days  larger  birds  came  in  flocks  to  the 
water  dish.  A  catbird  drenched  himself  so 
thoroughly  that  he  could  hardly  fly.  ,The  Trio 
were  delighted  to  see  an  English  sparrow  give 
her  young  one  a  drink  from  her  own  bill. 

Guests  came  to  share  the  garden  vacation.  A 
dear  old  lady  who  once  had  a  garden  of  her 
own  went  from  flower  to  flower,  lovingly  greet- 
ing her  favorites. 

A  spinster  came  one  hot  night  when  a  storm 
threatened.  She  is  bookish  and  dearly  loves 
to  show  off.  That  night,  deaf  to  the  roaring 
thunder  and  blind  to  lightning,  she  discoursed 
on  Ibsen,  till  at  last  the  rain  aroused  her  and 
she  declared  she  must  go  right  home.  Robert's 
services  as  escort  were  requisitioned,  and  forth 
they  wemt  into  the  driving  rain.  He  says  he 
doesn't  know  how  it  is  about  hers,  but  his  own 
ardor  for  Ibsen  got  a  wetting  in  that  rain  that 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  end. 

Frequently  there  was  the  excitement  of  chas- 
ing out  the  neighbors'  chickens.  Robert  always 
declared  he  would  eat  the  next  chicken  he 
caught  in  that  garden,  but  he  never  caught  one, 
fortunately   for  neighbcrliness. 

Then  there  were  the  nights  in  the  garden 
v^hen  the  Trio  watched  the  moving  pictures  of 
the  sky — gorgeous  sunsets  with  dark  thunder- 
heads  transformed  into  billows  of  crimson  and 
gold,  slowly  fading  to  quiet  grays,  then  sink- 
ing below  the  horizon  while  the  stars  began  to 
peep  from  the  blue  sky  overhead ;  moonlight, 
with  stars  paling  before  their  queen  as  she  rose 
over  the  sleeping  world,  then  silver  sheen  trans- 
figuring the  meanest  object  into  weird  beauty. 

When  September  came  Robert,  with  the  gar- 
den habit  firmly  fixed,  went  back  to  work,  de- 
claring that  the  garden  vacation  had  saved  his 
life.  Lizzie  A.  Lyle. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

When  the  Parson  Roughs  It 

A MONTH  in  the  "land  of  the  sky"  in 
western  North  Carolina,  or  among  the 
beautiful  lakes  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, is  a  month  of  real  living.  The  Eccentric 
Parson  '.ikes  real  living.  When  his  vacation 
arrives  he  avoids  places  where  he  will  hear 
his  fellow  ministers  "talk  shop."  He  needs 
rest  and  recreation,  and  he  can  get  these  only 
by  diversion.  He  wishes  to  rough  it,  to  go 
barefooted — in  short,  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
wild.  Rod  and  reel  and  rifle  are  taken  down 
?nd  he  hies  him  to  "little  rivers" — or  little 
lakes. 

Lake  Waccamaw  is  a  little  lake.  It  is  six 
miles  broad  and  nine  miles  long  and  our  camp 


"Reckon  we'll  have  supper  dis  cvenin'  " 
Sec  "when  the  Parson  Rouebs  It" 

is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  lapping  waves  on 
the  north  shore.  The  breeze  is  fine,  the  water 
is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  the  white  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  looks  as  if  it  had  washed 
its  face  especially  for  our  coming.  The  sough- 
ing of  the  long-leafed  pines  and  the  noise  of 
many  waters  invite  sleep,  and  he  who  stretches 
himself  upon  the  clean  brown  carpet  of  pine 


needles  which  cover  the  soft  dry  sand  will  soon 
drift  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  But  at  night,  on 
account  of  the  water  moccasins,  who  do  not 
make  good  bedfellows,  we  prefer  to  sleep  above 
ground.  Cots  made  of  boards  covered  with  the 
aromatic  pine  needles  or  with  the  gray  moss 
which  festoons  the  trees  afford  safe  and  com- 
fortable repose,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the 
wearv  wayfarer  stretches  himself  on  such  a  bed 


the  nearest  shore,  where  all  hands  scale  fish 
and  help  Skeeter  prepare  dinner,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  a  big  "black-jack"  watermelon  is 
served  for  dessert.  Then  we  light  up  our  clay 
pipes  and  fall  to  swapping  yarns.  Before  leav- 
ing home  each  member  of  our  party  was  handed 
a  list  of  things  he  was  expected  to  take  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  camp.  No.  8  read  : 
"Your  best  smile,"  and  No.  9  was  like  unto  it. 
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the  sandman  overpowers  him.  The  Parson 
must  confess,  however,  that  the  first  night  at 
Lake  Waccamaw  was  a  sleepless  one.  The 
mockingbirds  sung  all  night.  The  bullfrog  in 
the  pool  not  far  away  roared  in  our  ears 
"spooks,  spooks,  spooks,"  till  morning,  while 
about  midnight  the  hoot  owls  became  interested 
in  our  visit,  and  one  perched  in  a  tall  pine  over 
our  heads,  as  if  to  police  our  camp.  A  mile 
down  the  shore  his  mate  shouted,  "Who,  who, 
who  are  they?"  and  our  uninvited  guest  in  the 
tree-top  replied,  "Barnes  and  Clark  and  I  don't 
know  who  all."  For  the  hoot  owl  can  almost 
speak  the  English  language.  When  he  catches 
a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel  he  flits  to  his  hollow 
cypress  tree,  from  which  his  almost  human 
laugh  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

Before  sunrise  we  are  in  the  lake  for  a 
bath,  and  then  comes  breakfast — thrice  welcome 
breakfast  of  fish,  cornbread  and  coffee.'  For 
dinner  we  have  cornbread,  fish  and  coffee,  and 
for  supper  we  have  coffee,  cornbread  and  fish. 
One  could  easily  become  tired  of  this  bill  of 
fare  at  home  or  at  the  boarding  house ;  not 
so  at  Lake  Waccamaw.  Three  times  every 
day  we  find  that  our  appetites  have  outrun 
the  clock. 

We  like  fish — broiled  fish,  fried  fish,  baked 
fish,  and  nearly  every  other  preparation  of 
fish  ;  but  it  is  our  firmly  grounded  religious  be- 
lief that  he  who  would  rather  eat  fish  than 
catch  them  is  a  benighted  heathen.  We  are 
not  heathen.  Before  9  o'clock  we  are  on  the 
lake  angling  for  the  white  perch  or  "peerch," 
as  they  are  sometimes  called  here,  and  Lake 
Waccamaw  has  them  by  the  millions.  The 
trained  eye  can  detect  a  school  of  them  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  as  they  leap 
from  the  water  in  play  or  in  pursuit  of  min- 
nows. Trout  fishing  is  fine,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  enravishing  than  the  thrill  which 
comes  to  the  heart  when  an  eight  pound  trout, 
in  ten  feet  of  water,  telegraphs  over  the  cutty 
hunk  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  visit  us.  It  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  and  by  this 
time  the  Eccentric  Parson  has  forgotten  all 
about  his  thousand  parishioners  and  their  prob- 
lems. He  remembers  only  that  he  is  alive — • 
and  fishing. 

We  use  the  rod  and  reel  in  trolling  for  trout 
and  other  game  fish.  When  hooked  the  trout 
will  sometimes  leap  three  feet  out  of  the  water 
and  it  requires  both  skill  and  muscle  to  handle 
him  correctly. 

After  fishing  till  noon  we  generally  pull  for 


"Your  best  jokes."  For  half  an  hour  after 
dinner  peals  of  laughter  can  be  heard  as  Miller 
and  Atwell  vie  with  Mason  and  Furgerson  in 
telling  things  old  and  new'  while  the  Eccentric 
Parson,  who  was  recently  accused  of  attending 
church  courts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling 
and  hearing  yarns,  willingly  or  unwillingly 
takes  his  turn.  Our  companions  are  men,  not 
mummies.  They  were  selected  not  because  they 
were  "unco  gude"  but  because  they  had  "unco" 
red  blood  in  their  veins. 

Now  about  Skeeter.  Skeeter  is  our  black 
boatman  and  cook  and  derived  his  name  from 
his  tall,  thin  and  mosquitolike  stature'  Skeeter 
is  a  "character."  He  is  also  superstitious.  One 
morning  he  called  the  Eccentric  Parson  aside 
and  whispered :  "Boss,  'tain't  no  use  to  go 
fishin'  today,  caze  I  dreamt  about  Kernel  Dixon 
las'  night,  an'  you  jes'  can't  ketch  fish  when 
you  dream  about  dead  folks."  Rumor  has  it 
that  Skeeter  is  a  gambler,  and  there's  no  doubt 
at  all  but  that  he  can  sing.    He  has  recently 


A  Wrestle  with  the  Swift  Current 

See  "a  Week  at  'Kamp  Kinnikinic' " 

been  attending  a  revival  meeting,  and  for  the 
past  three  days  he  has  sung  a  hymn  beginning 
with  these  solemn  words — 

"If  I  had  died  when  I  was  young, 
I  wouldn't  er  had  dis  race  to  run." 

But  perhaps  Skeeter's  most  noteworthy  char- 
acteristic is  that  he  does  not  like  watermelon. 
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We  asked  him  why  he  did  not  like  it  and  he 
replied  that  it  was  "onhealthy."  A  lifetime  ex- 
perience with  the  colored  people  led  us  to  sus- 
pect that  there  were  other  reasons  why  the 
black  man  did  not  like  this  luscious  fruit,  so 
we  plied  him  with  more  questions.  He  dodged, 
and  it  was  wilh  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
cornered  our  quarry  and  got  the  following 
story  : 

"Boss,  it's  dis  way.  We  niggers  use  tcr 
live  down  side  er  de  river,  yas,  sir.  An'  on 
de  udder  side  er  de  river  dere  was  a  man  what 
owned  a  watermillion  patch,  yas,  sir.  On  dem 
moonlight  nights  we  niggers  use  ter  strip  stark- 
naked  an'  swim  across  de  river  an'  steal  dat 
man's  millions  an'  put  'em  down  in  de  water 
an'  give  'em  a  push  an'  swim  along  with  'em 
till  we  got  'em  to  our  side  er  de  river.  Den 
we  would  buss  'em  on  a  stump  an'  eat  'em  ;  yas, 
sir.  Well,  sir,  dat  man  foun'  out  about  us  nig- 
gers stealin'  his  millions  an'  swore  dat  he  wuz 
gwine  ter  stop  it,  an'  he  done  it,  too.  One 
night  he  tuk  an'  loaded  his  ole  gun  with  cow 
peas  an'  hid  behin'  a  big  black  stump  till  us 
niggers  come  an'  got  our  millions.  I  got  a 
great  big  one,  called  a  rattlesnake  million,  an' 
put  it  down  in  de  river ;  an'  boss,  I  didn't  give 
dat  watermillion  but  one  push  'fore  dat  man 
riz  up  from  behin'  dat  stump  an'  pinted  dat 
ole  gun  at  me  an'  it  said  bang  I  bang  I  an'  dem 
cow  peas  flew  all  over  my  body  I  Well,  boss, 
since  dat  I  ain't 
never  liked  no  water- 
million.  It  tastes  to 
me  jes'  like  cow 
peas,  yas,  sir." 

Also  a  "character," 
but  entirely  different, 
is  Kinchen  Carter, 
widely  known  and 
universally  loved. 
Blacksmith,  hunter, 
fisherman,  literatus, 
gentleman,  he  is  big- 
hearted  and  generous 
to  a  fault.  Kinchen 
is  decidedly  eccentric, 
but  his  eccentricities 
are  honorable  and  at- 
tractive. He  is  out- 
of-center  as  to  self- 
ishness and  that  cold 
materialism  which 
bids  us  to  "look  out 
for  number  one."  He 
belongs  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  kind 
and  high-m  i  n  d  e  d  . 
The  Eccentric  Parson 
has  known  him  from 
boyhood,  and  if  he 
has  ever  done  a 
mean  thing  the  Par- 
son has  not  heard  of 
it.  Kinchen  has 
brains.  Had  he 
chosen  literature  for 
his  profession  his 
name  would  have 
been  known  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  conversation 
whether  the  subject  be  a 


but  slightly  inhabited.  On  one  very  wild  and 
secluded  corner  of  the  latter  island  is  a  cot- 
tage owned  by  a  gun  club,  of  which  two  of  the 
boys'  fathers  were  members.  Through  them  we 
were  able  to  gain  free  use  of  the  cottage,  also 
three  boats.  I  had  been  camping  before  and 
knew  just  a  little  bit  about  cooking. 

In  preparing  for  the  outing  we  planned  to 
do  away  with  as  much  work  as  possible.  The 
cottage  was  well  supplied  with  dishes,  but  to 
do  away  with  washing  we  purchased  paste- 
board pie  plates  from  the  baker  at  s  cents  a 
dozen.  After  each  meal  the  dishes  were  burned. 
To  make  the  change  more  radical  and  to  do 
away  with  bed-making,  we  brought  hammocks 
from  home.  When  the  weather  permitted  we 
hung  our  hammocks  out  of  doors  and  slept  in 
the  open.  We  carried  but  little  clothing.  All 
wore  khaki  pants.  Each  brought  several 
changes  of  shirts,  socks  and  underwear  and  one 
"dress  up"  suit.  Tennis  shoes  and  straw  hats 
must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  our  bathing  suits. 
Each  brought  a  sweater  coat  for  cool  weather. 

Every  morning  groceries,  vegetables,  milk  and 
even  ice  were  delivered  to  us  by  launch.  Our 
supplies  for  the  two  weeks  were  as  follows : 
Bacon,  15  pounds;  salt  pork,  5  pounds;  salt,  i 
bag;  cornmeal,  10  pounds;  flour,  25  pounds; 
baked  beans,  20  cans  ;  baking  powder,  i  pound  ; 
sugar,  25  pounds;  butter,  15  pounds;  lemons, 
3  dozen ;  oranges  and  bananas,  7  dozen  each ; 


pasteboard  plates  $2.50,  ice  $2 ;  total  cost 
$66.70  ;  total  cost  per  person  $7.41.  A  cottage 
such  as  we  used  would  rent  for  $12  per  week, 
which  would  have  brought  the  total  cost  per 
person  up  to  $10.07.  Christ  Griffing. 

Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Looking  Back  at  Makemieland 


I 


'a  Garden  V.-caiion" 

A  Flood  of  Sunlight  That  Reveals  the  Beauties  but  Not  the  Quiet  Recesses 


he  is  interesting, 
deer  drive  or  Rob 
Roy  or  Canadian  reciprocity  or  colonial  his- 
tory or  the  making  of  turpentine  tools.  When 
he  has  visited  our  camp  we  feel  that  we  have 
t;lked  with  a  man. 

This  has  been  a  joyous  and  profitable  vaca- 
tion. The  expense,  after  reaching  camp,  has 
been  about  $i  per  day,  and  the  returns  have 
been  many  fold.  We  have  taken  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

With  lofty  mountains  in  the  west  and  lovely 
lakes  in  the  east  no  wonder  that  every  native 
of  North  Carolina  loves  to  repeat  the  toast — 

"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long-leaf  pine. 
The  summer  land  where  the  sun  doth  shine, 
Where  the  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong 

grow  great. 
Here's  to  down  home,  the  old  North  state." 

Eccentric  Parson. 

Nine  Boys  in  Camp 

A PARTY  OF  nine  boys,  myself  included, 
decided  to  go  camping.  Four  of  us 
had  just  completed  our  senior  year 
in  high  school  and  were  pretty  well  used  up 
with  our  study  and  confinement.  Not  far  from 
our  city  is  a  lake  well  known  among  Wiscon- 
sin's many  resorts.  In  this  lake  are  two  islands, 
one  of  them  covered  with  beautiful  cottages, 
hotels  and  summer  homes ;  the  other  is  as  yet 


molasses,  I/2  gallon;  condensed  soup,  12  cans; 
eggs,  10  dozen;  lard,  10  pounds,  milk,  75  quarts. 

In  choosing  the  above  we  tried  to  take  those 
things  which  required  least  preparation.  The 
lake  abounded  in  black  bass,  pike,  pickerel, 
perch  and  sunfish,  and  many  a  fine  fry  we  had. 
Our  largest  fish  we  kept  in  a  live  box  to  take 
home  with  us.  The  woods  were  full  of  ber- 
ries to  be  had  for  the  picking.  One  afternoon 
we  had  art  exciting  time  smoking  out  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  procured  honey  enough  for  the 
rest  of  our  stay.  The  honey  went  well  with 
our  "flapjacks." 

On  the  whole  the  days  were  spent  in  lounging 
about,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing.  Oh,  how 
we  enjoyed  bathing!  What  fun  the  water  fights 
were  and  how  we  enjoyed  lying  on  the  warm 
sand  and  listening  to  the  lapping  of  the  wave- 
lets. One  day  we  went  in  swimming  during 
a  warm  rain.  The  sensation  was  wonderfully 
delightful.  Another  thing  which  we  enjoyed 
thoroughly  was  boating  by  moonlight.  In  that 
short  two  weeks  we  boys  came  to  know  each 
other  as  we  had  never  done  before,  and  the  ties 
of  friendship  were  cemented  into  bonds  which 
I  believe  will  be  ever  enduring.  All  too  soon 
our  two  weeks  were  over  and  very  reluctantly 
we  packed  for  home. 

The  total  cost  of  our  two  weeks'  outing  was 
as  follows:  Railroad  fares  $14.40,  freight 
charges  $2,  launch  fares  and  cartage  $5,  gro- 
ceries,   fruit,    milk,    vegetables,    etc.    $35.80 ; 


T  WAS  MY  good  fortune  to  spend  a  bit 
of  a  vacation  in  the  "land  of  evergreens" 
— the  famous  eastern  shore  of  Maryland — 
made  dear  to  us  all  through  the  self-sacrificing 
spiritual  labors  of  our  early  Presbyterian 
fathers.  It  was  my  still  better  fortune  to  have 
as  my  friend  and  guide  in  my  delightful  ram- 
bles through  a  portion  of  this  region  the 
venerable  Dr.  L.  P.  Bowen,  beloved  pastor  of 
the  old  mother  Presbyterian  church,  Rehoboth. 
whose  building  still  bravely  stands,  "of  time 
and  storm  defiant,"  overlooking  the  cypress- 
stained  waters  of  the  Pocomoke  river. 

It  was  here  that  Francis  Makemie,  the  father 
of  organized  Presbyterianism  in  America, 
wrought  his  God-given  task  of  planting  the 
seeds  of  the  great  church,  the  members  of 
which  not  only  inspired  the  revolt  against 
British  tyranny,  but  also  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  winning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Once  the  Pocomoke  was  lined  with  stately 
sycamores.  A  giant  cypress — pathetic  reminder 
of  "the  days  of  old" 
— though  dead  for 
many  years,  still 
stands  as  strong  and 
erect  as  when  its 
storm-defying 
branches  were 
clothed  with  beauty 
and  wooed  by  the 
caressing  breezes  of 
southern  summers. 
Doubtless  Makemie 
passed  this  old  land- 
m  a  r  k  numberless 
times  as  he  went 
up  and  down  the 
noble  river. 

The  accompanying 
picture  shows  good 
Dr.  Bowen,  the  his- 
torian of  the  region, 
kneeling  on  the  tomb 
of  Stevens.  The  in- 
s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n  reads  : 
"Here  lyeth  the  body 
of  William  Stevens, 
Esq.,  who  departed 
this  life  the  23  of 
December,  1687,  aged 
57  years.  He  was  22 
years  Judge  of  this 
County  Court,  one  of 
His  Lordship's  Coun- 
cil!, and  one  of  ye 
Deputy  Lieutenants 
of  this  Province  of 
Maryland.  Vivit 
Post  Funera  Virtus." 
It  will  be  recalled 
that  it  was  a  letter  of  Stevens  written  to  the 
Irish  Presbytery  of  Laggan  that  induced  Make- 
mie to  come  to  America  in  1683.  The  five 
churches  founded  by  Makemie  are  still  in 
existence — Rehoboth,  Snow  Hill,  Pitts  Creek, 
Manokin  and  Wicomico.  This  historic  section 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  H.  P.  Ford. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Week  at  "Kamp  Kinnikinic" 

WE  COULD  not  afford  an  expensive  trip 
and  had  been  casting  about  for  some 
unusual  way  in  which  to  spend  our 
week's  vacation,  when  one  of  our  party  dis- 
covered in  the  country  an  unoccupied  house, 
set  well  back  from  the  road  in  a  grove  of 
maples  and  only  a  few  rods  from  the  river. 
She  at  once  decided  that  here  was  an  ideal 
place  to  while  away  that  precious  week,  and 
then  and  there  christened  it  "Kamp  Kinniki- 
nic." It  was  but  thirteen  miles  from  our 
home  town,  and  adjoining  the  farm  owned  by 
friends  of  our  family.  We  lost  no  time  in 
making  arrangements  to  occupy  the  "discovery," 
and  our  friends  loaned  us  everything  necessary 
in  the  way  of  furniture  and  cooking  utensils. 
They  also  met  us  at  the  depot  with  a  big  wagon 
and  carried  us,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  door  of 
our  new  abode. 

The  kitchen  was  large,  and  we  used  only  it 
and  the  pantry.    Plenty  of  soap  and  water  and 
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a  vigorous  scrubbing  made  everything  sweet 
and  clean,  and  a  crackling  fire  in  our  little  stove 
soon  dried  the  floors.  We  then  put  away  our 
supplies,  arranged  the  furniture,  had  a  light 
supper  and  went  to  bed  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  not  even  the  nibble  of  a  mouse  disturbing 
our  slumbers. 

Our  rising  bell  (a  big  cowbell  we  found  in 
the  attic  and  kept  by  the  chaperon  at  the  head 
of  her  bed)  always  rang  at  8:30.  After  our 
morning's  work  was  done  we  donned  our  bath- 
ing suits  and  scurried  down  to  the  river  for 
a  plunge.  This  was  a  special  treat,  for  none  of 
us  lived  where  she  could  enjoy  that  privilege. 
The  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  some- 
times joined  us,  and  we  had  joyous  times. 
Clamming  was  another  of  our  diversions.  A 
beautiful  white  pearl  had  been  found  by  a  young 
woman  in  that  vicinity  and  we  waded  up  and 
down  the  muddy-bottomed  sloughs  searching  for 
its  counterpart,  alas  !  in  vain. 

We  had  hoped  to  supply  our  table  with  fish 
of  our  own  catching,  but  recent  rains  had 
made  the  water  turbid  and  they  were  not  biting. 
In  consequence  we  were  vegetarians  for  a  week. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south  were 
Winnebago  Indians.  We  went  one  day  to  visit 
their  camp  and  asked  permission  to  take  a 
picture,  but  were  refused.  On  the  way  home 
we  gathered  wild  grapes,  which  grew  in  abun- 
dance all  along  the  river.  We  pressed  out  the 
juice  and  had  unfermented  grape  juice  instead 
of  tea  or  coffee  at  our  meals — and  a  most  de- 
licious substitute  it  was. 

A  picnic  was  the  crowning  feature  of  our 
last  day  in  camp.  Our  neighbors  were  making 
hay  out  in  the  marshes  and  invited  us  to  ac- 
company them.  We  went  on  a  hayrack  and 
after  a  drive  of  several  miles  reached  the  place 
in  time  for  dinner.  And  such  a  dinner !  After 
dinner  we  all  took  a  turn  at  pitching  the  new- 
mown  hay  and  were  then  ready  for  the  drive 
home. 

Our  vacation  expenses,  including  railroad 
fare,  were  but  a  trifle  more  than  $s  ;  and  in  no 
other  way  could  we  have  spent  so  pleasant  a 
week  for  so  small  an  outlay. 

Isabella  Van  Loon. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Vacationing  in  Hawaii 

THE  IDEAL  vacation  includes  pleasure,  im- 
proved health  and  a  storing  up  of  energy 
for  future  days.  Thus  we  thought,  plan- 
ning for  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The 
desire  being  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
on  the  water,  passage  was  secured  on  a  sailing 
packet  engaged  in  transporting  sugar  from  the 
islands  and  carrying  passengers,  hay,  grain, 
lumber  and  live  stock  on  the  return  voyage. 

This  is  a  delightful  trip,  the  distance  between 
the  two  ports  being  covered  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  according  as  the  wind  blows.  On 
our  trip  wind  and  tide  served  well  until  we 
reached  a  point  1,000  miles  out,  when  we  en- 
tered a  belt  of  calms,  and  for  two  days  we 
drifted,  now  this  way,  now  that.  The  unclouded 
sun  beat  unmercifully  upon  the  glassy  sea  and 
fickle  winds  refused  to  blow,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  whistling  of  the  anxious,  nervous 
captain. 

One  forenoon  a  large  turtle  was  observed 
asleep  on  the  unruffled  water  a  few  rods  from 
the  ship,  and  two  or  three  sailors  put  out  in 
a  small  boat  to  capture  the  tempting  prize. 
Silently  the  boat  was  rowed  alongside  the  un- 
conscious crustacean,  and  well  directed  move- 
ments turned  the  victim  over  on  his  back  and 
he  was  quickly  pulled  into  the  boat.  The  turtle 
soup  and  tender,  juicy  steaks  served  for  din- 
ner, cooked  as  only  a  veteran  sea  cook  could 
prepare  them,  would  have  delighted  the  most 
fastidious  epicure. 

Next  day  the  wind  sprang  up,  the  captain  put 
on  all  sail  and  we  were  soon  bowling  along  at 
a  good  rate.  For  several  days  large  sharks 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  and  the 
captain,  with  his  well  aimed  rifle,  made  one 
very  sick  indeed.  A  day  or  two  before  we 
sighted  Diamond  Head  the  sailors  caught  a 
number  of  deep  water  fish,  good  eating,  all  of 
them.  In  the  lingering  death  throes  the  sil- 
ver-sided dolphins  turned  to  various  colors, 
the  brilliancy  of  which,  and  their  kaleidoscopic 
effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

Native  boys  greeted  us  as  we  moored  along- 
side the  wharf,  inside  the  reef  at  Honolulu, 
diving  deep  in  the  harbor's  waters  for  coins 
that  were  thrown  to  them.  They  seemed  like 
human  ducks,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
the  briny  waves. 


Honolulu  we  found  to  be  an  attractive  city 
with  its  motley  population  and  tropical  verdure. 
One  street  was  lined  on  either  side  with  Chi- 
nese shops,  the  industrious  artisans  assiduously 
plying  their  various  trades.  Saturday  was  a 
special  market  day,  when  the  natives  brought 
fish  and  vegetables  and  fruit  to  be  offered  for 


human  sacrifices  had  been  offered.  But  that  was 
long  ago — over  a  hundred  years.  Not  one  of 
the  numerous  grotesque  idols  formerly  wor- 
shiped is  to  be  found  today.  A  year  or  two  be- 
fore Christian  missionaries  went  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  in  1820  or  thereabouts,  on  their 
own  volition,  or  rather  at  the  command  of  their 
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sale  in  the  large  public  market,  which  had  a 
thatched  roof  but  no  sides.  The  most  ap- 
petizing article  of  food  coming  under  our  ob- 
servation was  a  good-sized  porker,  cooked  a  la 
mode,  and,  steaming  hot,  sold  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  buyer.  The  pig  had  been  well  dressed 
and  placed  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground 
lined  with  rocks  intensely  heated,  then  he  was 
covered  with  large  tropical  leaves,  earth  was 
piled  on  top  and  his  pigship  was  allowed  to 
cook  for  an  allotted  time. 

After  enjoying  varied  attractions  of  the  city 
for  a  few  days  we  took  the  interisland  trip  for 
Hilo.  The  world-renowned  volcano  Kilauea 
was  at  the  time  in  violent  eruption.  For  many 
miles  over  forest-clad  hills,  filling  up  gulches 
often  1,000  feet  deep,  the  molten  lava,  in  its 
irresistible  flow,  made  directly  for  the  pretty 
town  of  Hilo,  thirty  miles  distant. 

The  unsolved  mystery  in  mind  was.  Where 
did  all  this  lava  come  from,  flowing  unin- 
terruptedly for  months?  Hilo  was  threatened 
with  dire  calamity.  Some  of  the  older  natives, 
who  had  never  given  up  their  heathen  super- 
stitions, prevailed  on  Princess  Likelike  to  act 
as  their  priestess  and  propitiate  the  goddess 
of  the  volcano,  Pele,  by  making  sundry  offer- 
ings.   Roast  pig,  rice  and  other  articles  were 


king,  all  idols  were  destroyed,  even  before  the 
natives  had  learned  of  the  Christian's  God.  It 
all  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  and 
rapid  development  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  all 
the  islands. 

On  our  way  home  around  the  island  of 
Hawaii  we  passed  by  Kealakekua  bay,  where 
Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  was  mas- 
sacred in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  natives.  They  took  him — the  first 
white  man  they  had  ever  seen — for  a  god  direct 
from  heaven,  but  the  discovery  of  their  error 
was  fatal  to  the  world-renowned  navigator. 

A.  W.  Robinson. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

In  Wordsworth's  Country 

SOME  DECADES  ago,  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, all  well  reared  girls  committed 
poetry  to  memory.  It  was  a  part  of  our 
education,  just  like  learning  to  play  on  the 
piano — we  might  have  no  taste  for  either  poetry 
or  music,  but  nevertheless  we  memorized  yards 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  rhythmical  ballads  and 
Wordsworth's  exquisite  verse.  Mrs.  Hemans 
may  be  laughed  at  in  this  nonsentimental  day, 
but  we  had  admired  her  in  the  fifth  reader  and 
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thrown  in  the  fiery  molten  stream,  and  it  is 
actually  true  that  on  the  following  day  the 
river  of  lava  took  a  turn  to  the  right,  passing 
to  one  side  of  the  presumably  doomed  town. 

So  much  for  heathenism.  We  saw,  in  another 
part  of  the  island,  forsaken  heathen  temples, 
with  their  large,  flat  altar  stones  on  which  many 


learned  by  heart,  "He  never  smiled  again"  and 
"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high."  Generally 
the  music  met  an  early  death ;  but  often  the 
love  of  poetry  survived  to  be  a  lifelong  joy. 

It  was  this  youthful  memory  that  led  me 
one  summer  vacation  into  Westmoreland,  that  I 
might  see  Wordsworth's  country  with  my  own 
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eyes.  We  arrived  at  Ambleside  damp  and 
weary.  The  bright  day  had  darkened  into 
typical  lake  district  weather  and  the  nightfall 
brought  a  regular  downpour.  Fortunately  the 
White  Lion,  "mine  inn,"  welcomed  us  with 
tea  and  a  hot  cake  that  refreshed  the  inner 
man ;  and  after  I  had  persuaded  the  trim  little 
maid  to  remove  much  fluffy  white  tissue  paper 
ornamentation  from  the  tiny  grate  in  favor 
of  a  thimbleful  of  coal  the  party  grew  quite 
cheerful. 

The  hotel  was  only  half  a  mile  from  Lake 
Windermere  and  a  morning  walk  revealed  to 
us  all  its  placid  beauty — the  quiet  water  that 
mirrored  sky  and  wooded  shore  in  its  clear 
depth,  and  the  great  mountains  that  formed  the 
lovely  picture. 

I  fear  we  looked  in  vain  for  some  of  the 
landmarks  our  poet's  graceful  fancy  had  made 
dear  to  our  hearts.     That  islet — 

".    .    .    with  the  ruins  of  a  shrine 
Once  to  our  Lady  dedicate" 

was  not  to  be  found.  But  many  grassy  foot- 
holds seemed  to  float  upon  the  water,  large 
enough  for  a  few  trees  to  find  a  home.  And 
one  afforded  room  for  a  turreted  mansion  with 
gardens  and  a  tangled  wildwood,  where  the 
swan  found  safe  harbor  and  hiding  place.  A 
little  steamer  carried  us  the  length  of  the 
lake,  and  its  captain  pointed  out  "Dovenest," 
perched  high  on  a  hill,  where  Felicia  Dorothy 
Hemans  once  found  a  home. 

One  day  we  went  over  to  Hawkshead  to  see 
the  school  where  Wordsworth  was  sent,  a  boy 
of  8.  The  master  was  very  kind,  and  proudly 
showed  where  the  lad  had  carved  his  name. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1585  by  Edwin 
Sandys,  archbishop  of  York;  the  charter 
granted  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  has  her  portrait  on  it  and  her 
title,  "Queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland," 
and  is  emblazoned  with  the  lion  and  the  uni- 
corn, harp  and  shamrock,  but  the  lily  of  France 
took  the  place  of  Scotland's  thistle.  This  Edwin 
Sandys  was  the  stout  old  prelate  who  nearly 
lost  his  head  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  was 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  "bishops'  Bible." 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  wise  man's 
rule,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  was 
practiced  as  well  as  preached;  the  quaint  old 
seal  of  the  school  pictured  master  and  pupils, 
the  master's  left  hand  holding  a  birch  rod. 
We  walked  to  Knoll,  the  ivy-covered  home  of 
Harriet  Martineau.  Beyond  was  Fox  Howe, 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  fame. 
But,  alas!  the  leafy,  half-hidden  home  of 
Wordsworth's  later  years  was  not  shown  to 
visitors.  Dove  cottage,  to  which  he  brought  his 
sister  Dorothy  when  that  happy  legacy  enabled 
him  to  return  to  his  beloved  country,  is  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Grasmere.  It  was  in  this 
cottage  that  De  Quincey  came  to  live  after  the 
Wordsworth  family  had  outgrown  it.  Words- 
worth had  a  lovely  daughter,  a  mere  child,  to 
whom  the  half  mad  genius  gave  his  whole  heart. 
One  day  little  Kate  died  very  suddenly,  and  De 
Quincey's  grief  was  overwhelming,  until  he 
found  comfort  in  the  belief  that  each  night  she 
came  back  and  walked  with  him ;  he  on  one 
side  of  the  flower-clad  field,  the  little  maid  on 
the  other. 

At  Allan  Bank  cottage  Coleridge  came  on  a 
long  visit  to  Wordsworth,  and  finally  made 
himself  a  home  in  this  beautiful  country,  and 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  walk  to  that  churchyard.  The  way 
lies  between  hedge  rows  laden  with  blossoms 
where  the  pimpernel  opens  Its  blue  eyes  in 
the  sunshine;  and  in  the  shady  corners  great 
ferns  cluster  thick  and  fresh  in  the  springtime  ; 
for  Dame  Nature  washes  her  face  so  often  in 
England  that  it  never  has  time  to  grow  brown 
and  dusty. 

Wordsworth  has  made  every  step  of  the  way 
his  own;  the  very  violet  one  gathers  from  the 
roadside  seems  that — 

".    .    .    violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye" 

of  which  he  sung.  And  when  we  reached  the 
little  River  Rothay  we  looked  involuntarily 
for  the  golden  glimmer  of  the  "primrose  by  a 
river's  brim."  Behind  us  rose  the  stern  heiglits 
of  old  Helvellyn;  before  us  stretched  the  quiet 
pastoral  landscape  which  the  poet  has  painted 
with  such  exquisite  touch  I  shall  not  try  my 
'prentice  hand.  When  we  came  into  the  little 
church  we  were  glad  he  was  not  buried  there, 
quaint  as  it  is,  and  rich  in  armorial  bearings 
of  many  Westmoreland  families. 

We  read  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  bin 


neighbors  had  reared  to  his  memory  and  looked 
at  the  sternly  featured  face  of  the  medallion, 
then  gladly  went  into  the  churchyard  to  see 
the  place  where  they  have  laid  him.  For  the 
man  who  walked  so  close  to  nature  all  his 
waking  moments,  who  said — 

"Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her," 

should  sleep  within  her  arms.  The  grass  and 
the  daisies  cover  his  grave ;  the  trees  drop 
their  brown  leaf  buds  on  it  in  the  spring,  and 


"All  aboard!" 
See  "A  Week  at  'Kamp  Kinnikinic' ' 

cover  it  with  a  golden  mantle  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  snow  drapes  a  pall  of  purity  to  keep  it 
from  the  winter's  cold. 

He  does  not  sleep  alone ;  wife  and  sister 
and  children  rest  beside  him,  and  his  faithful 
friend  lies  at  his  feet.  And  so  we  left  him 
there,  with  the  soft  voice  of  the  little  river 
singing  him  an  eternal  vacation  song,  and  took 
up  our  homeward  way. 

Caroline  Owsley  Brown. 

Springfield,  111. 

My  Week  on  a  Farm 

AT  THE  END  of  a  trying  summer  I  had 
only  a  week  in  which  to  refresh  myself 
for  the  opening  of  school.  Friends 
living  temporarily  in  an  old  farmhouse,  pend- 
ing the  division  of  an  estate,  asked  me  to  spend 
the  week  with  them.  I  agreed,  albeit  with  a 
feeling  of  injury  at  being  deprived  of  a  longed- 
tor  summer  trip. 

Mrs.  Thomas  called  for  me  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  shopping  and  we  drove  out  past  quiet 
fields  lying  warm  in  the  sunshine  of  late  after- 
noon. It  is  the  time  of  day  that  artists  love 
and  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Twilight  was 
falling  as  we  neared  the  little  white  schoolhouse 
opposite  the  pasture  gate.    The  freshly  mown 


Studying  the  Old  Tombstone 
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grass  and  swept  stoop  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  boy  who  has  been  caught  up  from  his 
summer  ranging  and  cleaned  and  clipped  for 
school. 

The  old  farmhouse  looked  gray  and  lonely 
with  its  background  of  dark  woods.  A  little 
figure  came  flying  out  as  we  crossed  the  pasture 
toward  the  second  gate. 

"Daddy  and  I  put  the  potatoes  on  to  boil, 
mother!"  called  lo-year-old  Ruth,  climbing 
nimbly  up  the  back  of  the  buggy. 


The  cheerful  supper  table  was  spread  in  the 
long,  low-ceiled  dining  room,  with  its  huge 
fireplace,  uneven  floor  and  the  marks  in  both 
ceiling  and  floor  where  Great-Grandmother 
Thomas's  busy  loom  had  hummed  long  before 
dark  war  clouds  swept  the  horizon. 

"I  hope  you'll  not  be  lonely  in  your  little 
room  under  the  eaves,  nor  hear  the  footsteps 
of  departed  Thomases  creeping  up  and  down 
the  stairway,  as  my  cousin  fancied  she  did," 
said  my  friend  as  she  wished  me  "good  night." 

I  spent  a  wakeful  night,  but  I  heard  no 
ghostly  footsteps;  there  was  only  the  soft 
cuttering  of  a  row  of  young  turkeys  at  roost 
on  the  mossy  ridgepole  of  the  old  smoke  house 
under  the  locusts,  with  an  occasional  gabble 
from  a  flock  of  sensation-loving  geese.  These 
and  the  faint  whistle  of  a  far-away  interurban 
car  were  all  that  broke  the  stillness  until  the 
sunrise  chorus  of  farm  voices. 

After  breakfast,  with  the  eager  little  girl  for 
a  guide,  I  fared  forth  to  explore  the  farm. 
There  were  the  old  barns  where  the  baled  hay 
was  being  stored,  and  beyond  these  the  orchard, 
planted  by  an  apple-loving  ancestor  and  fairly 
dripping  with  fruit.  Apples  beloved  of  my 
childhood  were  there— winesaps,  bellflowers  and 
seek-no-furthers.  There  were  rich  yellow 
peaches,  sugar  pears  and  a  row  of  laden  grape- 
vines. Under  a  snow  apple  tree  a  creaking 
cider  press  poured  forth  an  amber  stream. 
Fat  red  pigs  followed  us  about  and  I  thought 
of  the  joy  of  Ichabod  Crane  as  he  contemplated 
(he  richness  of  the  Van  Tassel  farm  in  Sleepy 
Hollow.  We  sought  and  found  the  water- 
melon patch,  an  enchanted  spot,  hidden  far 
from  desecrating  hands  in  the  midst  of  a 
sheltering  cornfield. 

A  neighbor  drove  in  to  return  the  great  brass 
apple  butter  kettle,  for  forty  years  a  neighbor- 
hood benefactor.  Fully  as  useful,  if  not  so 
good-looking,  is  its  companion  the  soap  kettle. 
Both  testify  to  the  benefits  of  an  outdoor  life. 
Their  contemporary,  the  hominy  mortar,  hewn 
from  a  walnut  log,  has  been  honorably  retired 
and  stands  in  the  smoke  house  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  the  rooms  of  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society. 

"You  must  see  the  grapevine  swing,"  said 
Ruth,  and  away  we  trailed  across  the  creek 
and  into  the  woods,  green  and  still  with  the 
silence  that  is  like  no  other.  The  ancestor 
who  loved  apples  loved  also  the  primeval  forest, 
and  this  one  stands  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  red  haws  were  ripe,  the  hickory  nuts  were 
beginning  to  fall  and  the  squirrels  kept  cannily 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  trunks.  The 
swing  hung  from  the  top  branches  of  a  great 
elm.  With  a  spring  the  little  girl  caught  the 
swaying  vine,  and,  standing  on  the  natural 
crosspiece,  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  green  mist 
of  the  woods.  Fingers  of  sunshine  snatched  at 
her  yellow  hair  and  bare  white  arms.  She 
was  a  wood  fairy  and  my  eyes  searched  for 
gnomes  among  the  brown  trunks. 

One  night  as  I  slumbered  in  my  little  room 
a  storm  arose.  It  rolled  up  over  the  dark 
woods,  seized  the  old  house  and  the  great 
locusts  in  an  angry  grasp  and  shook  them  till 
they  groaned  as  if  in  fear  and  pain.  Only 
the  reflection  that  the  tempests  of  sixty-five 
years  had  passed  harmlessly  over  the  old  roof- 
tree  kept  me  calm. 

When  I  left  the  old  farm  I  carried  in  my 
heart  its  message  of  peace — of  tranquil  lives, 
of  still  green  woods,  of  wholesome  fare  and 
restful  sleep — and  the  message  will  linger  long. 

Julia  V.  Criswell. 

Normal,  111. 

Happy  Days  on  the  Muskoka 

NINETY-TWO,  ninety-three,  and  on  up  to 
ninety-eight  degrees  went  the  thermom- 
eter in  Chicago.  How  attractive,  then, 
sounded  the  name  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows," 
v/hich  Canada  has  been  sedulously  trying  to 
throw  off!  "Canada  shall  be  the  scene  of  our 
holiday  this  year,"  we  said. 

And  so  we  set  out  for  the  Muskoka  district, 
where,  we  heard,  were  clear  skies,  blue  lakes, 
bracing  air  and  quiet.  It  was  a  fourteen  hour 
railroad  journey  to  Toronto,  and  after  a  short 
wait  there  we  boarded  a  train  for  the  first 
stage  of  our  trip  to  "the  royal  Muskoka"  on 
Lake  Rosseau.  Arrived  at  Muskoka  wharf, 
some  three  hours  from  Toronto,  we  found  the 
pleasant  confusion  of  tourists  bound  for  who- 
knows-whither.  The  air  by  now  was  bracing, 
the  height  of  this  region  being  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  from 
(Continued  on  page  851) 
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Making  a  Vacation  Really  Useful 

BY  ANNE  GUILBERT  MAHON 


YOU  LAZY  thing  !"  exclaimed  one  woman, 
laughingly,  to  another  as  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  porch  of  a  summer  hotel 
one  hot  day.  She  was  busily  at  work  as  she 
spoke  on  an  intricate  piece  of  embroidery.  Her 
fingers  flew,  the  muscles  around  her  eyes  were 
contracted,  her  face  wore  a  tense,  anxious  ex- 
pression, and  her  shoulders  were  stooped  and 
bent  as  she  traced  the  delicate  pattern.  Her 
foot  nervously  tapped  the  ground  while  she 
sewed.  She  was  a  picture  of  high  strung,  nerv- 
ous, ceaseless  activity. 

Her  companion  laughed  as  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair.  She  neither  rocked  nor  did  she 
tap  her  foot  on  the  floor,  and  her  hands  were 
lightly  folded  in  her  lap.  "Lazy,"  the  in- 
dustrious woman  dubbed  her ;  relaxed,  restful 
and  comfortable  she  certainly  was. 

"What  is  a  vacation  for?"  she  asked  good- 
humoredly. 

"Well,"  returned  the  other,  "I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  can  sit  with  my  hands  in  my  lap — 
I  never  was.  I  must  be  doing  something  all 
the  time.  I  must  feel  that  I  am  accomplishing 
something  or  I  cannot  be  content." 

The  busy  woman  bent  even  lower  over  her 
work,  and  she  screwed  up  her  eyes  even  tighter 
as  she  tried,  impatiently,  to  untangle  a  knot 
in  her  embroidery  silk. 

"I,  too,  am  a  busy  woman,"  remarked  her 
friend,  earnestly  this  time.  "My  life  is  one 
of  ceaseless  activity  at  home.  I  never  know 
what  it  is  to  have  an  idle  moment,  and  I,  too, 
rejoice  in  a  busy  life ;  but  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  one  absolutely  needs  a  short 
period  for  rest  and  reciiperation  once  in  a  while 
— especially  during  the  summer  months ;  and 
that  if  a  woman  does  not  stop  in  her  incessant 
round  of  activity  and  take  a  month  or  a  week, 
or  even  a  day  as  she  can  get  it,  in  which  to  rest 
absolutely  and  recuperate  her  worn  out  forces, 
she  will  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end. 

"There  was  a  time,"  she  continued,  "when  I 
was  keyed  up  to  a  nervous  pitch  at  all  times. 
When  I  went  away  in  the  summer  I  took  piles 
of  sewing  and  fancy  work — more  than  I  was 
ever  able  to  accomplish,  work  feverishly  every 
minute  though  I  did.  I  also  took  a  number  of 
books  which  I  was  anxious  to  study  and  which 
required  hard  mental  work.  I  put  in  a  more 
strenuous  time  during  my  vacation  than  I  did 
when  I  was  at  home.  In  the  fall  I  had  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  and  was  compelled  to  lie  in  a 
dark  room — my  hands  folded  then,  just  lie  and 
think,  while  someone  else  had  to  be  paid  to 
come  into  my  house  and  do  the  work  which 
was  mine  and  which  I  was  forced  to  neglect, 
work  far  more  important  than  the  sewing  and 
studying  I  had  done  during  my  holiday  and 
which  had  proved  the  last  straw  to  my  already 
worn-out  vitality. 

"I  had  a  very  sensible  physician,  one  who 
believed  in  the  superiority  of  prevention  over 
cure,  and  he  explained  to  me  that  everyone's 
system  gets  at  times  run  down  and  needs  ab- 
solute rest.  If  a  woman  is  sensible  and  takes 
it  as  she  needs  it,  her  system  rebounds  and  she 
is  refreshed  and  strengthened  and  better  able 
to  work  again ;  but  if  she  neglects  this  rest 
and  opportunity  for  recuperation  nature  is 
bound  to  exact  her  demands  in  some  way,  and 
a  period  of  illness  usually  follows  in  which  the 
transgressor  of  natural  laws  is  obliged  to  rest." 

"I  never  looked  at  it  that  way,"  answered 
the  busy  one.    "I  always  thought  it  a  sin  to 

be  idle  " 

"So  did  I,"  replied  the  other  quietly;  "but 
now  I  think  it  is  just  as  much  a  sin  to  disre- 
gard the  care  of  my  health  and  to  allow  myself 
to  get  so  overworked  and  run  down  that  I  am 
forced  to  be  laid  aside  and  neglect  far  more 
important  work  than  embroidering. 

"You  remember  Lucy  Haines,"  she  added, 
"and  how  she  ruined  her  eyesight  last  summer 
with  that  fine  drawnwork  and  was  forced  to 
spend  most  of  the  winter  in  a  darkened  room?" 

"Her  eyes  were  weak,  anyhow,"  responded 
the  busy  one.  "She  had  used  them  too  liard 
in  her  teaching." 


"Then  it  was  her  clear  duty  to  give  them 
a  vacation,  instead  of  trying  them  all  the  more 
over  that  eye-straining  drawnwork.  As  a  result 
she  had  to  give  up  her  teaching,  which  is  her 
means  of  livelihood,  for  a  whole  year,  besides 
incurring  heavy  expense  for  medical  attention. 
She  confided  to  me  that  she  sent  that  piece 
of  drawnwork  out  to  a  cousin  in  California, 
where  she  would  never  be  likely  to  see  it  again, 
for  it  made  her  feel  really  ill  whenever  she 
saw  it  and  realized  all  it  had  cost  her." 

The  busy  one  looked  thoughtful  and  sewed 
a  little  more  slowly. 

"Now  when  I  take  a  vacation,"  went  on  the 
"lazy"  one,  "I  take  a  vacation.  I  realize  that 
it  is  the  one  time  in  all  the  year  when  I  can 
really  rest  and  get  refreshed  and  rejuvenated, 
and  I  make  the  most  of  it.  I  want  it  to  do  me 
all  the  good  it  possibly  can,  and  I  want  to  get 
the  full  benefit  from  the  rest  and  freedom  it  af- 
fords me.  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  do  a  thing 
I  don't  want  to — if  I  can  help  it.  I  never  say, 
'I  must  do  this,'  or  'I  must  do  that' ;  no,  I  say  to 
myself,  'This  is  my  vacation,  my  time  for  rest 
and  enjoyment  and  recuperation ;  I  am  going 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  get  the  greatest  good 
I  can  out  of  it.'  I  keep  outdoors  all  the  time 
and  take  all  the  pleasure  I  can  get,  and  when 
I  go  back  home  I  feel  like  a  new  creature  and 
am  able  to  accomplish  twice  as  much  work  as 
I  could  before  I  went  away — and  to  enjoy  doing 
it,  too ;  and  I  keep  well  all  winter  in  conse- 
quence. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  she  finished,  "to  have 
some  easy,  pleasant  bit  of  fancy  work  or  some 
light,  entertaining  book  to  pick  up  when  one 
really  wishes  to,  but  this  keeping  everlastingly 
busy  and  straining  one's  eyesight  and  nerves 
over  intricate  work  while  one  is  supposed  to 


B.  XTbouflbt  for  tbc  Meeft 

/  am  only  one;  but  still  I  am  one.  I  cannot 
do  everything;  but  still  I  can  do  something ; 
and  because  I  cannot  do  everything,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  do  the  something  that  I  can  do. — • 
Edivard  Everett  Hale. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  FAITH  THAT  HOLDS 

The  birds  are  glad  ;  the  brier  rose  fills 
The  air  with  sweetness;  all  the  hills 

Stretch  green  to  June's  unclouded  sky ; 

But  still  I  wait  with  ear  and  eye 

For  something  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 
A  loss  in  all  familiar  things. 
In  flower  that  blooms,  and  bird  that  sings. 

And  yet,  dear  heart !  remembering  thee. 
Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old? 

Safe  in  thy  immortality, 
What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold  ! 
What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 

Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me? 

And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon. 
Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow 

I  walk  to  meet  the  night,  that  soon 
Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 

I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 

Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are ; 

And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 

And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 
The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand? 

*       *       *  » 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees  I 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 

Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 

That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  ! 

- — Whittier's  "Snow-Bound." 


be  taking  a  rest  and  vacation  is,  to  my  mind, 
utterly  useless  and  wrong." 

"Well,"  sighed  the  other,  "I  do  get  tired 
sometimes  over  this  stupid  bit  of  embroidery. 
Perhaps  I  will  try  your  plan  of  taking  a  rest." 
And  the  dainty  bit  of  needlework  fell  into  her 
lap,  while  the  tense,  nervous  hands  dropped  for 
a  moment  and  the  industrious  woman  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  she  gazed  across  the  waters 
that  stretched  out  before  her. 

Vacation  time  draws  near.  Shall  we  not, 
weary  mothers,  wives,  teachers  and  all  busy 
persons,  yield  ourselves,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  the  lure  of  summer  indolence,  and  so  lay 
up  for  ourselves  treasures  of  renewed  energy 
for  the  busy-nesses  to  come  ? 

The  Invisible  Garden 

While  many  of  us  are  drawing  new  life  from 
the  incoming  summer,  and  getting  once  more 
close  to  the  heart  of  God  in  the  general  re- 
newing of  life  in  which  we  share,  to  others  city 
noise  and  dust  and  dinginess  bring  naught  to 
remind  of  the  change  from  winter  death  to  sum- 
mer resurrection,  save  warming  air.  But  even 
to  the  city-bound  there  may  also  be  new  life. 

You  who  are  hedged  in  by  city  walls  afld 
duties,  and  to  whom  the  gospel  of  the  country 
life  brings  only  a  longing  for  something  that 
is  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  ;  for  whom  the 
only  walks  are  crowded  pavements,  the  only 
glimpse  of  green  a  dusty,  tramp-filled  park  ;  lay 
aside  your  cares  a  moment,  come  with  me,  in- 
vites The  Craftsman,  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  plant  a  garden — a  place  wherein  your  soul 
may  grow. 

First  weed  your  heart,  plucking  out  all  harsh 
thoughts,  all  worries  and  anxieties  that  have 
choked  it  for  so  long;  root  out  all  sordid 
plans,  all  striving  after  needless  gain.  Then 
from  this  spot  shut  out  the  little  prowling  En- 
vies, the  giant  Ambition  and  the  weary  ghost 
Despair.  Wall  off  the  noise,  the  chaos,  and 
amid  hungry  desert  of  commercialism  make  a 
tiny  oasis  of  peace.  Here,  in  this  little  garden, 
where  no  spirit  of  tenseness  may  enter,  no  tire- 
some cares  intrude,  let  your  thoughts  wander 
into  pleasant  paths  of  rest. 

Take  out  your  dearest  memories  and  plant 
them  where  their  fragrance  will  make  you  glad. 
Sow  sweet  thoughts,  like  mignonette,  about  you, 
so  that  their  perfume  fills  your  heart.  Dig  up 
old  recollections,  look  upon  the  everlasting 
flowers  of  time,  the  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 
linger  amid  the  bitter-sweetness  ot  pale  "might- 
have-beens." 

Or,  if  your  thoughts  will  not  tame  themselves 
into  a  kindly  mood,  then  borrow  for  a  little 
while  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  others.  Coax 
into  your  invisible  garden  the  gentle  words  of 
some  old  poet ;  dig  up  some  phrase,  some  bit 
of  verse  that  used  to  comfort  you  or  make 
you  glad.  Let  your  own  thoughts  circle  around 
it  and  plant  about  the  nucleus  of  its  inspiration 
some  sweet  philosophy. 

Let  the  warm  sunshine  of  optimism  pour 
into  your  garden,  that  your  flowers  may  bloom  ; 
let  the  soft  wind  of  hope  bring  you  strength- 
ening messages  from  the  outer  world,  and  in- 
stead of  the  withering  heat  of  cynicism,  let 
happy  tears,  if  need  be,  keep  the  ground  moist 
with  tenderness.  So  shall  the  kind  fingers  of 
our  dear  lady  Silence  smooth  away  your 
troubles,  and  gentle  day  dreams  be  your  lullaby. 
And  in  this  little  garden  of  contentment  your 
body  and  your  soul  will  be  at  peace. 

Then,  when  this  peace  has  worked  its  in- 
evitable miracle,  you  will  find  yourself  re- 
freshed, invigorated,  full  of  a  new  bravery  and 
kindness,  with  finer  sympathy,  clearer  judgment 
and  firmer  mental  grip.  And  in  the  end  per- 
haps your  toil  will  be  rewarded,  and  you  may 
plant  at  least  the  garden  of  your  dreams,  where 
real  winds  stir  the  leaves  of  (he  rose  bushes 
and  real  dewdrops  grow  every  morning  on  the 
lawn. 


Oxalic  acid  in  solution  wil!  take  out  fruit  or 
ink  stains.  Touch  the  spot  with  the  acid,  rub 
well  and  rinse  thoroughly  and  quickly  in  clear 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  spatter  the 
acid  over  the  cloth,  as  it  will  eat  the  fabric. 
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Prize-Winning  Vacation  Stories 


The  Adventure  of  Rockledge  Cave 

First  Prize 

IT  WAS  BIRNEY  who  thought  of  it,  and 
Max,  Charlotte  and  I  who  agreed  to  go 
into  Rockledge  cave.  About  sixty  boys  and 
girls  had  gone  on  a  picnic  to  Rockledge  grove, 
and  we  regarded  the  cave  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.    So  the  boys  got  two  candles 


At  Work  in  the  Carter  Sand  Bakery 
(Lucile  at  the  right) 

from  the  farmhouse  near  and  we  girls  gathered 
up  our  skirts  and  got  ready  to  go  down,  while 
our  companions  laughingly  bade  us  good-by. 

Some  boys  who  had  gone  in  before  came  out 
almost  covered  with  clay,  and  I  looked  rather 
doubtfully  at  Charlotte's  pink  linen  dress,  but 
she  returned  the  glance  with  a  defiant  I-don't- 
care  expression,  and  so,  with  our  candles,  we 
descended,  Birney  going  first,  Charlotte  second, 
Max  next  and  I  last. 

It  was  like  crawling  down  stairs,  and  as  I 
was  crawling  down  the  boys  called  from  below, 
"Look  out  that  you  don't  strike  that  big  rock 
there,"  for  an  immense  rock  jutted  down, 
leaving  a  space  just  wide  enough  to  squeeze 
under.  I  shivered  as  I  crept  under,  thinking 
how  awful  it  would  be  should  it  fall  on  me. 
Then  I  slid  down  a  short,  steep  incline  and 
stood  shivering  and  grinning  with  the  others 
in  the  weird  candlelight  in  the  main  part  of  the 
cave. 

The  ceiling  of  the  cave  was  formed  of  huge 
rocks,  which  dripped  water  down  our  necks 
and  on  the  ground  beneath,  making  a  slimy, 
oozy  clay,  which  we  carried  on  our  clothing 
when  we  went  up.  There  were  a  number  of 
smaller  passageways  leading  off  to  other  cham- 
bers, but  so  narrow  that  unless  one  went  on  his 
hands  and  knees  it  was  impossible  to  go  down 
them.  In  the  back  part  of  the  cave  we  found 
a  long  stick,  which  Charlotte  took,  saying  it 
had  been  left  there  by  the  prehistoric  cave 
dwellers.  Then  we  each  found  a  little  piece  of 
stone  as  a  souvenir. 

Above,  on  sort  of  a  natural  shelf,  was  a 
curiously  shaped  rock,  which  Max  declared  was 
an  idol  of  the  ancient  cave  dwellers.  But  we 
could  not  reach  it  to  examine  it. 

Feeling,  perhaps,  that  we  were  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  wonders  of  the  cave,  Birney 
muttered,  "Snakes  !"  "0-oh  !"  we  all  screamed 
and  made  for  the  exit.  Then  came  the  difficult 
and  ungraceful  scramble  up,  and  we  were 
dragged  out  by  our  friends,  losing,  of  course, 
our  souvenirs.  And  how  good  it  felt  to  see 
the  light  and  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  again ! 

The  boys  proposed  that  we  go  in  again  after 
our  picnic  dinner,  but  Birney's  suggestion  of 
snakes  made  us  unwilling  to  explore  the  cave 
any  farther,  and  for  a  time  the  dinner  in  the 
grove  became  a  more  absorbing  subject. 

Arabella  S.  Gault  (aged  12). 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 

A  Day  on  Manokin  River 

Second  Prize 

ONE  BRIGHT  day  last  August,  when  I  was 
visiting  a  family  in  Maryland,  we  all 
went  in  a  wagon  on  a  picnic.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  fifteen  miles,  by  the  way  of 
Princess  Anne.    If  we  could  have  crossed  the 


river  and  marsh  it  would  have  cut  off  at  least 
five  miles. 

It  seemed  as  if  we  would  never  get  there. 
At  last  we  reached  the  place,  Clifton,  on  the 
Manokin  river.  We  children  took  off  our 
shoes  and  stockings,  got  the  crab  nets,  went 
down  to  the  river  and  caught  crabs,  which  we 
put  into  a  canoe.  Then  we  pushed  the  boat  out 
into  deeper  water  and  went  down  the  river, 
around  a  bank,  to  a  better  place  to  catch  crabs. 
Altogether  we  caught  about  two  dozen  of*the 
crabs. 

Then  we  heard  the  call  for  dinner,  and  what 
a  dinner  we  had — chick-en,  fish,  soft  shelled 
crabs,  smoked  ham,  cookies,  cake,  lemonade 
and  watermelons  !  We  sat  under  the  trees  and 
ate  as  only  hungry  children  can.  Papa  took 
our  pictures. 

Then  we  went  to  fish  on  an  old  pier,  which 
had  all  the  planks  off  and  only  the  beams  left. 
We  caught  a  couple  of  crabs,  but  no  fish.  We 
saw  a  motor  boat  coming  to  take  the  older  folks 
out  on  the  river.  We  tried  to  get  to  the  land- 
ing, but  were  too  late,  the  boat  had  gone.  But 
we  did  not  care  much.  We  boys  went  in  swim- 
ming, and  then  climbed  on  an  old  abandoned 
excursion  boat  that  lay  on  the  sand.  After 
going  all  over  it  and  exploring  it  we  again  went 
in  swimming. 

We  saw  the  motor  boat  returning  to  the 
shore,  so  we  ran  to  meet  it.  It  got  stranded 
after  it  let  the  people  off,  so  we  had  to  push  it 
off. 

After  playing  on  the  beach  awhile  we  went 
in  swimming  again  ;  then  we  were  called  to  go 


"Come  on  in — the  water's  fine!" 

home.  On  the  way  one  of  the  boys  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  shoes  and  stockings,  so 
we  drove  fast,  and  asked  the  people  in  a  big 
wagon  ahead  of  us  if  they  had  seen  them  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  had  them  right  there  ! 

When  we  got  home  we  were  so  tired  that 
we  went  to  sleep  as  soon  as  we  were  in  bed. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  of 
my  vacation. 

Carroll  Patterson  Ford  (aged  12). 

Norwood,  Pa. 

An  Outing  in  India 

Third  Prize 

UR  SUMMER  holidays  were  spent  in  the 
beautiful  hill  station  of  Thandiani  in 
the  northwest  frontier  province  of  India. 
It  was  Monday  night  of  June  6.  We  were  all 
ready  and  off  for  the  journey.  First  came  the 
train  ride  to  Hasan  Abdal.  Arrived  at  this 
station  we  got  a  low  two-wheeled  cart  which 
was  drawn  by  two  horses.  In  the  evening  we 
came  in  view  of  Abbottabad,  after  our  forty- 
four  mile  ride.  We  spent  the  night  in  the  Dak 
bungalow,  or  government  resthouse. 

Next  morning  we  had  to  go  three  miles  in  a 
high  two-wheeled  cart  to  Nowshera,  "new  city," 


o 


a  village.  Here  my  mother  and  sisters  got  into 
two  dandies,  which  are  like  sedan  chairs  and 
are  carried  by  four  men.  I  got  on  my  horse 
and  we  started. 

At  6  in  the  evening  we  got  to  Thandiani.  It 
is  a  hill  station  about  9,000  feet  high  above 
sea  level.  Most  of  the  houses  in  this  hill 
station  of  seventeen  houses  belong  to  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  of  England,  like  American 
Episcopalians.  The  main  centers  of  the  station 
are  the  church  and  the  tennis  club,  in  which  I 
was  a  member,  but  I  did  not  play  in  the  after- 
noon if  there  were  too  many  members  there, 
because  there  were  only  two  tennis  courts. 

On  Sundays  we  went  to  church  at  11  a.  m. 
At  5:30  on  every  other  Sunday  there  was  a 
service  for  children.  Near  the  end  of  the 
season  we  hired  a  donkey  and  we  went  for 
rides  every  afternoon  and  sometimes  in  the 
morning. 

I  had  a  butterfly  net  and  spent  most  of 
Saturdays  catching  them.  I  had  about  twenty 
big  ones  at  the  end  of  the  season.  One  of  our 
neighbors  had  a  flower  competition,  in  which 
anybody  could  be.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
every  member  was  to  come  to  the  house  and 
leave  his  flowers  for  a  committee  to  decide 
which  were  the  best  and  who  should  get  the 
prize.  The  boy  who  got  the  first  prize  had  loi 
wild  flowers,  the  girl  and  boy  who  got  the 
second  had  eighty-seven  and  I  got  the  third 
with  sixty-nine.  We  arrived  here  on  Sept.  30 
after  our  journey  from  the  hills. 

Milton  Cl.\rk  (aged  12). 

Lahore,  India. 

My  Vacation 

Third  Prize 

AFTER  SCHOOL  closed  I  went  to  Sea- 
side. I  went  in  bathing  every  day 
with  my  sisters  Merle  and  Grace,  but 
my  sisters  and  I  didn't  go  in  bathing  on  Sun- 
days. Mamma  taught  Sunday  school  in  her 
room  because  she  was  sick.  We  had  lots  of 
playmates.  We  had  a  bakery  down  to  the 
beach.  I  caught  shrimps  and  dug  clams  and 
got  starfish.  I  made  forts.  I  saw  lots  of  crabs 
and  fish,  but  I  could  not  get  them.  I  saw 
whales.  We  saw  a  ship  in  the  morning.  It  was 
so  close  in.  It  got  closer  and  closer.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ship  was  stranded  on  the  sand. 
A  little  tug  boat  came  and  took  it  off  the 
sand.  I  made  sand  balls  and  pies  and  ice  cream 
and  apples  and  biscuits.  Papa  came  down 
nearly  every  Saturday.  He  took  us  out  to 
picnics  nearly  every  Saturday. 

I  am  in  Portland  at  home  going  to  school 
now.                      Lucile  Carter  (aged  7). 
Portland,  Ore.   

Dear  Young  America  :  How  do  you  like 
your  first  very  own  vacation  page  ?  The  editor 
thinks  it  is  exceedingly  nice — except  for  one 
thing.  We  will  talk  about  that  "thing"  next 
week,  when  prizes  will  also  be  offered  for 
stories  of  this  summer's  vacations.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  for  the  offer,  and  then  your  minds 


Pirate  Crew  of  the  Manokin  {Carroll  in  center, 
with  crab  net) 

busy  with  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  new  cameras  you  will 
like  to  put  into  use,  too.  This  also  we  will  talk 
of  later. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  June  23,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  7  :36-so.  Golden  Text, 
L  Tim.  1:15:  Faithful  is  the  saying,  and 
worthy  of  ail  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  tlie  world  to  save  sinners. 

Let  us  get  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  story 
of  Jesus  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  Simon 
in  Capernaum.  There  are  three  characters  in 
the  tale :  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  the  host,  doubt- 
less a  man  of  wealth  and  respectable  position 
in  the  city;  Jesus,  Simon's  gviest ;  a  sinful 
woman  who  came  in  as  was  allowed  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day,  not  to  sinful  women  specially 
but  to  any  who  wished  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  tables.  The  woman  did  not, 
however,  come  to'  listen.  She  had  probably 
heard  of  the  love  and  grace  of  Jesus,  and  her 
poor  heart  was  yearning  for  better  things  than 
she  knew.  She  brought  a  flask,  called  in  the 
story  an  alabaster  box,  of  costly  ointment,  or 
oil,  and  poured  it  on  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he 
reclined  on  the  couch  at  the  table  with  his  feet 
behind  him.  They  did  not  sit  in  chairs  at  the 
dining  tables  as  we  do.  They  followed  the 
Roman  fashion.  It  was  a  bold  act,  done  in  a 
very  humble  way. 

Evidence   That  Simon  Does   not  Believe 
Jesus  to  Be  Messiah 

I  have  often  wondered  why  Simon  had  asked 
Jesus  to  be  his  guest.  He  evidently  did  not 
believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah.  He  may  have 
been  curious  to  hear  Jesus  talk,  for  everyone 
was  talking  of  him  in  those  days.  He  may  have 
hoped  to  see  some  miracle  performed.  He 
may  have  desired  to  discuss  with  him  and  per- 
haps entrap  him  in  some  way,  as  the  Pharisees 
were  quite  generally  beginning  to  do.  He 
showed  his  guest  scant  courtesy  ;  and  Jesus  re- 
minded Simon  of  his  oversight  before  the  feast 
was  done. 

Simon  noticed  the  woman  enter.  He  knew 
about  her.  She  was  doubtless  notorious  in 
Capernaum,  and  her  presence  was  a  scandal 
to  Simon.  Great  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw 
her  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  then  begin 
to  wipe  his  feet  with  her  own  hair.  That  was 
the  limit  of  endurance.  That  proved  beyond 
question  that  Jesus  was  no  prophet,  but  an 
impostor.  The  touch  of  that  woman  was  cere- 
mo'nial  defilement.  If  Jesus  were  a  prophet  he 
would  know  what  sort  of  woman  this  was. 

Story  Illustrates  Wonderful  Willingness  of 
Jesus  to  Forgive  All  Sinners 

Jesus  soon  made  him  understand  that  he  did 
know  all  about  the  woman,  and  all  about 
him,  too.  Jesus  told  a  little  story  about  two 
debtors,  one  a  debtor  for  a  great  amount,  the 
other  for  a  small  sum,  neither  of  them  able 
to  pay  anything.  The  creditor  very  nobly  for- 
gave both  their  debts  and  let  them  go  free. 
"Simon,"  said  Jesus,  "which  of  those  two  would 
naturally  love  his  creditor  most?"  "The  one 
who  was  forgiven  most,"  answered  Simon. 
What  followed  must  have  surprised  him.  Prac- 
tically what  Jesus  said  was  like  this:  "You 
must  think  yourself  a  very  little  debtor,  for  you 
have  not  only  shown  me  no  love,  but  more,  you 
have  not  even  shown  me  common  courtesy. 
This  woman  has  done  for  me  everything  that 
>ou  did  not  do,  and  has  done  it  with  all  her 
heart.  She  must  love  me  very  much.  She 
knows  she  is  a  grievous  sinner,  and  she  has  be- 
lieved I  would  forgive  her  all  her  sins.  And  I 
have  forgiven  her."  Then  he  turned  to  the 
woman.  "Go  in  peace,"  he  said.  "Thy  sins  are 
forgiven."  That  is  the  wonderful  thing  about 
Jesus — there  is  no  sinner  whom  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  forgive. 

Some  Pointed  Paragraphs  Emphasising  the 
Thought  of  the  Lesson 

Jesus  was  always  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances.  He  was  master  of  that  feast 
instead  of  Simon. 

He  would  eat  with  Pharisee  or  publican  on 
equal  terms.     Saint  or  sinner  made  no  dif- 


The  Penitent  "Woman 


ference  to  him.    He  had  come  to  save  sinners. 

His  power  to  draw  sinners  where  he  was  was 
marvelous.  Simon  asked  him  to  dine,  and  his 
power  drew  in  that  sinful  woman.  'When  one  ■ 
really  wants  to  come  into  touch  with  Jesus 
nothing  can  stop  it.  No  Pharisee,  no  crowd 
could  keep  this  woman  from  embracing  what 
may  have  been  her  only  opportunity.  When 
your  opportunity  comes  take  it.  If  one  does  not 
come,  make  one.    Go  find  him. 

Weeping  in  penitence  for  sin  is  better  than 
sneering  in  self-righteousness. 

The  alabaster  box  is  known  all  over  the 
world.  So  is  Simon  the  Pharisee,  but  he  would 
not  have  been  but  for  the  box. 

Great  sense  of  obligation  prompts  great  re- 
turn. Simon  felt  no  obligation  to  Jesus.  It  was 
great  condescension  to  ask  him  to  dine.  The 
woman  thought,  "If  he  will  forgive  me  I  can 
never  pay  my  debt,  but  expecting  to  be  forgiven 
I  will  take  the  best  I  have."  How  many  of  us 
are  just  like  Simon.  God's  mercies  literally 
cover  us,  and  we  think  we  do  God  a  favor  when 
we  drop  a  dime  into  the  collection  box. 

"He  has  something  to  say  to  me,  has  he? 
What  is  it  ?  I  am  not  the  sinner."  Perhaps 
Simon  thought  that  when  Jesus  spoke  as  he 
cid.  He  soon  learned.  Jesits  said :  "Simon, 
I  here  are  two  sinners  here.  One  has  been  for- 
given much.  She  knows  it,  and  has  made  great 
return  in  love.  You  are  the  other.  You  do 
not  know  it.  You  have  made  no  return,  be- 
cause you  have  not  been  forgiven  at  all." 

Jesus  did  not  tell  the  Pharisee  that  he  was 
forgiven.    Why  ?    Probably  because  Simon  did 
not  show  he  wished  any  forgiveness.  Jesus 
.  never  wasted  his  graces. 

What  brought  the  woman  to  Simon's  house? 
She  heard  in  the  city  that  he  was  there.  She 
heard,  acted,  and  was  saved.  Go  where  Jesus 
is  when  you  feel  your  sins  upon  you.  Faith 
s;'ved  this  woman.  She  said  nothing  about 
believing.  She  did  better.  She  heard,  went, 
s.-w,  gave  her  best  as  to  God,  and  God  through 
Christ  accepted  her. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

.\nalysis — A  just  God  and  a  mighty  Saviour. 
We  can  only  know  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  a  physician  when  he  deals  with  the  plague. 
Jesus  forgives  the  sinful  woman,  the  dying 
thief,  the  bloody  persecutor.  No  sinner  need 
despair. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Bible  that  it  not 
only  exhibits  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  but  as 
a  Saviour  to  the  uttermost  (Heb.  7:25).  When 
he  heals  the  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  to  cure 
them  of  a  mere  eruption,  but  of  leprosy  (Luke 
5  : 12-13).  He  is  exhibited  to  us  not  as  one  who 
can  ignore  a  peccadillo,  but  as  one  who  can  for- 
,:;ive  the  sins  which  are  most  repulsive  to  a  pure 
and  sensitive  conscience.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  incident  is  not  only  recorded  but  given 
a  prominence  which  some  would  like  to  forget. 

Consciousness  of  Need  Must  Ahvays  Pre- 
cede Consciousness  of  Relief 

'Verse  36 — Apparently  there  was  evident  in 
(he  Pharisee  who  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine 
with  him  a  certain  superciliousness  which  the 
incident  related  brought  out  (v.  39).  He 
seems  to  have  half  regretted  that  he  had  asked 
to  share  his  hospitality  a  person  of  such  doubt- 
ful discernment. 

'Verse  37 — A  social  feast  in  the  East  was 
somewhat  of  a  public  function.  Every  feast 
was  served  in  the  open  air  of  the  court  or 
yard.  The  host  desired  not  privacy  but  pub- 
licity. Simon,  while  sensitive  as  to  his  social 
standing,  lacked  fine  feeling,  as  we  see  in  his 
neglect  of  the  customary  attentions  bestowed 
on  guests  (vs.  44-46).  It  is  men  such  as  he 
that  are  ordinarily  captious  critics  of  their 
betters. 


'Verse  48 — But  the  woman  who  had  intruded 
on  the  scene  was  heart-broken  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  sin.  Hers  was  that  conscious  need 
of  help  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gious betterment  (Matt.  5  13),  and  hers  that 
sorrow  which  leads  to  nobler  living  (II.  Cor. 
7:9-10).  The  Pharisee  did  not  know  his  own 
spiritual  poverty  (Rev.  3:17-18),  but  the  wom- 
an's cry  was :    "Help  me.  Saviour,  or  I  die." 

Our  Sense  of  Salvation  Revealed  by  the 
Service  We  Proffer 

Verse  44 — The  custom  of  the  day  was  to  re- 
cline at  meals,  which  naturally  brought  the  bare 
feet — the  sandals  having  been  left  at  the  door — ■ 
within  reach  of  any  persons  moving  about  the 
couches  on  which  the  guests  reposed.  Socks 
or  hose  are,  one  may  say,  never  worn  by  the 
natives  of  very  hot  countries,  and  the  feet 
are  often  laved  both  for  the  sake  of  removing 
dust  and  for  the  comfort  of  coolness. 

Verses  45-46 — All  that  the  vain  host  omitted 
the  weeping  woman  offered  in  a  half-timid,  half- 
supplicating  way.  Any  guest  instinctively  meas- 
ures his  host's  estimate  of  him  by  the  courtesies 
proffered  or  withheld.  Whenever  we  are  en- 
tertained at  a  private  house  we  do  not  need 
words  to  convey  to  us  the  value  or  lack  of 
value  which  a  host  or  hostess  puts  on  our 
presence.  Anything  that  so  much  as  suggests 
suft'erance  or  toleration  is  deeply  felt  and  long 
remembered.  Jesus  did  not  fail  to  note  his 
host's  patronizing  airs.  And  he  rebukes  with 
a  just  severity  the  omissions  which  were  noth- 
ing less  than  indignities. 

Our  Lord  measures  our  discipleship  not  by  its 
formal  politeness  but  by  its  thoughtfulness  and 
spontaneity.  The  grateful  soul  is  not  always 
asking,  "Must  I  do  this?"  but  rather,  "May 
1  show  my  Lord  how  much  I  love  him  ?"  One 
man  supports  the  church  by  a  large  cash  sum 
"to  save  his  face  in  the  community."  Another 
gives  week  by  week  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered 
him,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  God's  personal 
care  over  him.  Christ's  message  is  essentially 
the  gospel  of  the  second  mile,  the  gospel  of 
doing  more  than  we  must.  That  was  what 
Jesus  praised  in  this  woman  whose  only  friend 
was  her  heavenly  friend. 

Jesus,   Acknowledging   Blackness   of  Sin, 
Reveals  Depth  of  Saving  Grace 

Verse  47 — Jesus  does  not  deny,  he  says,  that 
her  sins  were  black.  But  he  asserts  it  not  to 
overwhelm  her,  but  to  show  the  breadth  of  the 
divine  compassion.  Paul  had  one  consolation 
in  remembering  his  early  life  with  all  its  bit- 
terness and  violence  and  cruelties.  It  was  that 
through  it  God  revealed  to  the  world  how  deep 
down  his  saving  grace  could  go  (Rom.  5:20; 
I.  Tim.  1  :i4-i5).  Through  it  still  poor,  narrow 
ratures  are  quickened  into  life  and  flame,  into 
the  splendor  of  loving  and  self-sacrificing  serv- 
ice. 

Low  views  of  sin  lead  to  low  views  of 
pardon,  and  a  light  estimate  of  the  blessing  will 
lead  to  little  love  of  God.  Our  love  to  God 
will  be  but  the  other  side  of  our  hatred  of  sin. 
Men  make  light  of  their  obligation  to  Christ 
because  they  make  light  of  their  sin.  Low 
views  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  at  the  root  of  all 
heresies  in  doctrine  and  all  unholiness  in  life. 
Get  rid  of  all  such  minimizing  ideas  of  sin. 
And  to  that  end  come  near  the  cross,  for  no- 
where does  sin  seem  so  vile  as  there. — W.  M. 
Taylor. 

Every  time  we  deny  the  reality  and  base- 
ness and  ill-desert  of  sin  we  dim  the  luster 
of  the  Saviour's  crown.  He  does  not  come  to 
us  as  a  philosopher  seeking  to  blot  out  sin  by 
a  definition.  But  he  holds  it  up  in  all  its  hide- 
ousness  that  he  may  exalt  the  divine  grace 
which  forgives  it.  To  make  light  of  a  disease 
is  to  belittle  the  physician.  To  make  light  of 
sin  is  to  dethrone  God. 

We  see  how  widely  they  err  who  hesitate  to 
come  to  Jesus  because  their  sins  have  been  so 
aggravated.  One  would  suppose  that  Jesus 
forgives  only  the  petulance  of  children  or  the 
adolescent's  error  of  judgment.  But  the  gospels 
dwell  with  profound  emotion  on  the  fact  that 
the  sins  we  hold  in  supreme  abhorrence  were 
those  which  Jesus  first  held  up  to  view  and 
then  blotted  out. 
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Week  Beginning  June  16,  19)2 

Topic — The  old  and  the  new.    Matt.  9:16-17. 

These  two  verses  follow  directly  and  indeed 
seem  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  when  they  asked 
why  his  disciples  did  not  fast  oft,  as  did  they 
themselves  and  also  the  Pharisees.  One  needs 
to  look  closely  to  see  what  connection  can  be 
between  old  and  new  cloth  and  old  and  new 
wineskins,  and  fasting.  Fasting  and  joy  have 
no  congruity.  Feasting  and  sorrow  should  not 
go  on  together.  Jesus  was  a  living,  present,  act- 
ing, helping  friend.  His  disciples  were  filled 
with  joy  while  he  was  with  them.  They  could 
not  fast  under  such  circumstances.  Incongruous 
opposites  should  not  be  yoked  together.  Old 
cloth,  worn,  thin,  rotting,  its  fiber  strength 
gone,  has  no  relation  to  new  cloth,  fresh  from 
the  loom,  unworn,  its  threads  firmly  twisted, 
its  surface  smooth,  not  decayed  in  any  part. 
Such  cloth  should  not  be  patched  to  an  old 
fabric.  It  would  tear  out.  Its  very  strength 
would  weaken  the  old  garment. 

The  wine  illustration  bears  the  same  import. 
New  wine  must  ferment  somewhere.  Put  it 
into  new  wineskins.  They  have  never  been 
strained  and  worn  by  fermentation.  The  old 
wineskins  were  new  once  and  served  their  day. 
They  cannot  bear  the  fermenting  strain  again. 
The  new  and  the  old  have  each  their  place, 
but  to  make  them  coworkers  on  a  hard  task  is 
incongruous.  "Let  your  disciples  fast.  You 
belong  to  the  past,  to  the  old  order.  My  dis- 
ciples cannot  belong  to  your  age.  They  are 
apostles  of  an  age  to  come.  They  cannot 
sorrow  now."   

This  seeming  to  be  a  fair  exposition  of  these 
two  verses,  how  can  we  make  them  practical 
for  our  day  ? 

Consider.  Life,  thought,  tendency  are  in 
constant  flux.  What  is  new  today  will  be  old 
tomorrow.  What  was  new  yesterday  is  old 
today.    Methods  are  constantly  changing.  The 


new  is  constantly  coming.  On  that  fact  depends 
progress.  We  who  are  old,  and  growing  old, 
scouted  the  old  when  we  were  young.  Every- 
thing is  changing.  Methods,  manners,  move- 
ments of  life  are  all  new.  Only  God  never 
changes,  and  of  him  we  are  constantly  gaining 
new  revelation.  The  world  is  athrob  with 
life,  and  each  day's  life  is  new.  He  errs  who 
tries  to  put  the  new  wine  of  today  into  the  old 
vessels  of  yesterday.  The  "very  ancient  "  should 
be  allowed  to  be  happy  as  they  are.  No  one 
should  for  a  moment  think  of  patching  the 
thoughts,  the  ways,  the  joys,  the  frolics  of  20 
upon  the  habits  of  80. 


But  how  about  the  "old,  old  story"?  Must 
that  be  left  to  be  old,  and  to  wear  itself  out? 
Is  there  any  "new  story"  that  can  take  its  place? 
None.  Thank  God,  none.  There  may  be  new 
interpretations  of  old  truths.  There  may  be  a 
new  theology  after  which  some  of  the  modern 
day  may  run.  There  may  be  "new  thought," 
which  will  find  its  advocates  and  believers ; 
but  there  is  no  new  God,  no  new  Christ,  no 
new  Holy  Spirit,  no  new  way  of  salvation. 
"Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today, 
yea,  and  for  ever."  He  is  still  the  end  of  our 
conversation.  Between  the  old  gospel  and  the 
newest  phase  of  modern  life  there  is  no  in- 
congruity. The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no  old 
wineskin,  no  worn-out  fable  which  will  be 
burst  and  ruined  if  the  wine  of  a  new  life  is 
poured  into  it.  The  oldest  fact  of  the  world  is 
the  love  of  the  eternal,  almighty  Father,  and 
the  newest,  freshest  experience  of  life  is  the 
converting  power  which  in  an  individual  makes 
all  things  new.  The  old  gospel  cannot  be 
defaced  or  harmed  by  fastening  to  it  a  newly 
converted  soul.   

Nothing  is  necessarily  worthless  because  it 
is  old.  Nothing  is  essentially  valuable  because 
it  is  new.  Wineskins  grow  old.  Truth  does 
not.     Understandings  of  life  may  blossom  on 


the  stalk  of  the  ages,  and  be  to  the  eye  that  first 
sees  them  new  and  wonderful.  But  truth  is 
never  new.  Truth  is  truth.  In  it  there  are  no 
decades,  no  centuries,  no  cycles.  God  is  God. 
To  him  a  thousand  years  "are  but  as  yester- 
day when  it  is  past."  Nothing  measures  or 
can  measure  God.  What  a  thought  our  sub- 
ject reveals  !  The  only  really  old  is  the  only 
really  new.    All  else  is  relative. 


Someone  once  asked,  "How  old  is  eternity?" 
The  only  answer  conceivable  is  this :  "We  will 
tell  you  when  you  tell  us  how  new  is  eternity." 
Time  is  a  man-invented  measure  of  man's  own 
littleness.  Eternity  is  the  unbegun,  unending 
existence  of  God.  We  are  easily  captivated  by 
the  thought  of  that  which  is  fresh  and  new. 
A  new  song  is  lovely,  perhaps.  A  new  paint- 
ing fascinates.  A  new  speaker  charms.  But 
the  old  paintings,  the  Rembrandts  and  the 
Titians,  bring  the  highest  prices.  The  old 
"Hallelujah  chorus"  draws  out  the  most  rap- 
turous applause.  The  old  Voice  that  was  heard 
twenty  centuries  ago  in  Palestine  is  the  most 
charming  in  its  utterances  that  the  world  has 
ever  heard.  The  new,  as  we  call  it,  keeps  us 
abreast  of  the  times.  But  the  old,  the  eternal 
old,  is  that  which  saves  our  souls. 


The  human  needs  that  make  their  appeal  to 
>ou  now  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your  hand 
by  another  day.  Whatever  kindness  you  would 
do,  you  must  do  now,  for  you  may  not  pass 
this  way  again.  If  we  realized  this  truth  as 
we  should,  it  would  make  the  common  events 
of  our  life  mean  far  more  than  they  do.  We 
are  always  meeting  experiences  that  are  full 
possible  outcome.  God  is  in  all  our 
ind  nights.  Opportunities  come  to  us 
vMLii  the  hour,  with  the  moment,  and  each  one 
says  to  us,  "Me  ye  have  not  always."  If  we 
do  not  take  them  as  they  come  we  cannot  take 
them  at  all. — J.  R.  Miller. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


June  23,  1912 

THE  WORLD'S  READING 

Topic — Reading  that  is  worth  while.    I.  Tim. 
4:7-16. 

A  small  boy  brought  home  a  5  cent  detective 
story.  His  father  picked  it  up  and  asked, 
"Son,  where  did  you  get  this?"  "Edward 
asked  me  to  keep  it  for  him  until  tomorrow," 
was  the  reply ;  "and  he  said  I  might  read  it. 
But  I  don't  like  it."  That  boy's  parents  had 
never  warned  him  against  trashy  literature,  and 
he  violated  no  command  in  reading  the  story. 
But  he  had  from  earliest  years  been  familiar- 
ized with  good  books,  the  really  interesting 
works  for  a  boy  of  his  years,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously his  taste  had  become  so  developed  that 
he  instinctively  turned  from  this  bogus  litera- 
ture. He  simply  found  the  stuff  unpalatable. 
That  is  what  a  taste  for  good  literature  will  do 
for  anybody  all  through  life.  It  will  make  the 
inferior  and  the  evil  distasteful.  Let  a  boy 
or  a  girl  learn  to  read  the  great  books,  and  his 
or  her  feet  will  be  set  most  surely  on  the  road 
to  wisdom,  refinement  and  high  ideals. 

The  Book  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  of 
searching  criticism.  He  who  loves  the  Bible 
will  unconsciously  acquire  a  taste  for  all  other 
good  literature.   

Some  publications  are  more  degrading  than 
dirty  rags.  They  are  pestilential.  The  harm 
they  do  to  the  world  is  greater  than  the  havoc 
wrought  by  tuberculosis.  In  these  days  of 
the  making  of  many  books  reading  calls  for 
careful  discrimination.  One  should  be  more 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  books  and  papers 
than  in  the  selection  of  clothes  or  comrades. 


Yet  some  of  us  who  would  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  wearing  a  soiled  garment,  or  of 
associating  with  a  disreputable  character,  grant 
unworthy,  debased  and  debasing  printed  matter 
free  admission  to  our  minds. 

A  "  few  centuries  ago  even  some  members 
of  parliament  could  not  read.  Now  practically 
everybody  in  Christendom  reads.  But  some 
persons  read  so  much,  and  so  heedlessly,  that 
they  have  lost  the  art  of  thinking.  A  thousand 
publications  are  daily  bidding  for  the  eyes  of 
the  modern  public.  Except  men  read  dis- 
criminatingly, and  with  contemplation,  first 
perusing  and  then  pondering,  this  new  privilege 
of  literacy  may  be  a  blight  instead  of  a  blessing. 
What  and  how  one  reads  is  more  important 
than  how  much  one  reads. 

"If  I  were  to  pray,"  said  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"for  a  taste  which  would  stand  me  in  stead 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances  and  be  a 
source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills  .  .  . 
it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading." 

The  worth  of  a  book  may  be  tested  by  the 
number  of  times  it  will  bear  rereading.  Nobody 
reads  a  newspaper  or  a  popular  novel  more  than 
once.  Shakespeare  and  the  other  great  poets 
are  read  over  and  over  again.  The  Bible  is 
unique  in  that  those  who  know  it  best  read  it 
oftenest,  ever  finding  new  and  hidden  meanings 
in  its  pages.  The  inexhaustibility  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  book  of 
books.  The  brainiest  scholars  in  the  world 
have  been  poring  over  its  pages  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries  and  still  there  are  new  riches 


being  uncovered.  The  limitlessness  of  the 
Bible  resources  is  surely  one  evidence  of  its 
divine  character.   

All  worthy  books  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes — literature  of  knowledge  and  literature 
of  power.  Books  that  increase  men's  knowl- 
edge are  important  and  essential ;  everybody 
needs  them.  Still  more  necessary,  however,  are 
those  books  which  stir  the  impulses,  quicken 
the  soul's  vision,  impel  to  action,  develop 
character.  A  sagacious  person  will  make  sure 
that  his  reading  includes  both  sorts  of  literature, 
and  in  a  reasonable  proportion. 

Charles  Lamb  asked  why  one  should  not  say 
grace  over  a  good  book  as  over  a  meal.  The 
intellectual  food  is  the  more  important  and 
seems  more  directly  the  gift  of  God. 

Quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  writes :  "Lord, 
this  morning  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  I 
therein  observed  a  memorable  passage  of  which 
I  never  took  notice  before.  Why  now  and  no 
sooner  did  I  see  it  ?  Formerly  my  eyes  were  as 
open  and  the  letters  as  legible.  Is  there  not  a 
thin  veil  laid  over  thy  word  which  is  more  and 
more  rarefied  by  reading  and  at  last  wholly  worn 
away  ?" 


Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of 
soul — that  is,  the  force  of  thought,  moral  prin- 
ciple and  love.  The  greatest  man  is  he  who 
chooses  right  with  invincible  resolution,  who 
resists  the  secret  temptations  from  within  and 
without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burden  cheer- 
fully, who  is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reliance 
on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfalter- 
ing.— William  E.  Channing. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Cardioars  Life  and  Times 

The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  New- 
man, by  Wilfrid  Ward.  No  student  of  the 
bistory  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  important  part  played 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  that  period  by 
the  Oxford  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England.  And  no  character  in  this  movement 
was  more  potent  in  directing  it  and  infusing 
it  with  life  and  force  than  John  Henry  New- 
man. The  fact  that  before  the  movement  had 
spent  itself  and  settled  down  to  its  present  mod- 
erate pace  Newman  had  found  himself  obliged 
by  the  logic  of  his  principles  to  leave  it  behind 
and  join  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  much 
affect  the  movement  itself.  Like  a  conflagra- 
tion, once  started,  the  high  church  tendency 
became  independent  of  the  original  impulses 
that  gave  it  birth.  Nevertheless,  a  full  under- 
standing of  it  demands  that  the  labors  of  the 
prime  mover  in  it  should  be  fully  and  accurately 
estimated.  And  herein  consists  the  value  of 
Mr.  Ward's  life  of  Cardinal  Newman  as  given 
in  these  two  handsome  volumes.  Mr.  Ward 
comes  to  his  task  with  a  unique  equipment  and 
preparation.  The  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
leader  in  England,  thoroughly  familiar  from 
his  youth  upward  with  the  inwardness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  situation,  sympathetic  by  na- 
ture with  Newman's  peculiar  principle^  and 
attitude,  and  having  at  his  command  the  private 
journals  and  correspondence  of  the  cardinal, 
the  author  was  ideally  fitted  to  give  us  this 
biography.  Thus,  even  though  somewhat  later 
than  biographies  of  men  of  Newman's  rank  in 
history  are  accustomed  to  be  issued,  this  work 
comes  in  time  to  inform  the  present  generation 
of  historical  students  and  help  toward  a  clearer 
understanding  of  a  large  movement  which  has 
not  yet  completely  subsided.  But  even  apart 
from  the  public  importance  of  the  subject  the 
general  reader  will  be  glad  to  come  in  touch 
through  Mr.  Ward's  work  with  a  personality  of 
rare  charm  and  literary  merit,  even  though  of  a 
temperament  not  easily  understood  or  sym- 
pathized with  in  these  days.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York.    $9  net. 

Travel  and  Description 

Tour  Two,  by  Georgina  Pflaum,  is  an  ani- 
mated travelogue  carrying  the  reader  through 
the  regulation  procedure  of  the  sight-seeing 
trip  by  means  of  chatty  letters.  The  writer, 
tliough  not  a  member,  joins  the  excursion  to 
the  "World's  Congress  of  Free  Christianity" 
held  in  Berlin  in  1910.  [Sherman,  French 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Leaflets  from  Italy,  by  M.  Nataline  Crump- 
ton  ;  edited  by  Margaret  L.  C.  Nicola.  Inter- 
esting sketches  from  the  rich  background  of 
Italian  history.  To  the  author  Italy  is  an  en- 
chanted land,  about  which  one  can  never  know 
enough.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

Our  Year  Abroad,  by  Angie  Warren  Perkins. 
Travel  sketches  of  remote  corners  of  Europe 
and  Asia  rarely  visited  by  the  tourist.  [Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Mystery  Stories 

The  Saintsbury  Affair,  by  Roman  Double- 
day.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  any  business 
man  to  read  this  onrushing  detective  story, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  type.  The 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  deferred  to  the  last 
syllable  of  the  last  word  of  the  last  page,  or 
nearly  so,  the  climax  being  hidden  behind  the 
thickening  details  of  as  interesting  a  plot  as 
any  since  "Treasure  Island."  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

A  Chain  of  Evidence,  by  Carolyn  Wells.  Al- 
though built  on  typical  mystery-story  lines, 
this  new  tale  of  Miss  Wells's  is  more  original 
and  more  representative  of  her  best  work  than 
her  previous  one,  "The  Gold  Bug."  [J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 


Natural  History 


Butterfly  and  Moth  Book,  by  Ellen  Robert- 
son-Miller. "Oh,  see  that  pretty  butterfly!" 
is  a  common  expression  indicative  of  the  inter- 
est everyone  has  in  the  most  beautiful  of  in- 


sects. A  little  cultivation  of  this  interest  may 
lead  to  a  most  fascinating  study  with  the  not 
negligible  value  of  necessary  exercise  in  the 
open.  Mrs.  Miller's  book,  with  its  numerous 
true-to-life  pictures  of  moths  and  butterflies  in 
various  stages,  ought  to  be  an  excellent  incen- 
tive and  guide  to  such  a  study.  The  text  has 
the  personal  character  which  enables  the  reader 
to  make  its  observations  his  own.  There  are 
seme  200  illustrations  and  the  book  is  hand- 
somely printed.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.     $1.50  net. 

Animal  Life  in  Africa,  by  Major  J.  Steven- 
son-Hamilton;  with  foreword  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  For  the  sportsman  or  scientist  in 
wilder  Africa  this  large  and  carefully  com- 
piled volume  will  be  of  unquestionable  value, 
not  only  in  his  search  for  animals  popularly 
classified  as  "game"  but  in  the  identification 
of  the  lesser-known  types.  The  illustrations  are 
abundant,  and  there  are  several  maps.  [E.  P. 
Button  and  Company,  New  York.    $5  net.  ' 

Science 

The  Method  of  Race  Regeneration,  by  C. 
W.  Saleeby.  Through  science,  religion,  ethics 
and  politics,  with  "knowledge  as  their  hand- 
maid," the  author  is  confident  that  race  regen- 
eration can  be  accomplished.  Five  methods, 
discussed  in  their  sequential  order,  are  briefly 
stated,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  education 
rather  than  legislation.  Dr.  Saleeby  does  not 
regard  as  worth  while  for  the  present  the  cer- 
tification of  candidates  for  matrimony.  He 
says :  "I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
society,  in  the  name  of  eugenics,  is  entitled 
to  forbid  anyone  to  marry."  But  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  marriage  and  parenthood 
which  will  commend  itself  to  unprejudiced 
minds.  Public  opinion,  he  declares,  can  be 
educated  so  that  in  the  "eugenic  century"  to 
come  "parents  generally  may  be  led  to  ask  from 
those  who  desire  to  marry  their  children  such 
evidence  of  true  biological  suitability  as  cer- 
tificates .  .  .  would  furnish."  Considering 
how  little  is  known  about  human  biology,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  determine  "true 
biological  suitability,"  even  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  data  that  eugenic  methods  could  furnish, 
the  intelligent  laity  is  not  likely  to  extend  in- 
terest in  Dr.  Saleeby's  main  thesis  beyond  its 
obvious  practicable  limits.  [Moffat,  Yard  and 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear,  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Sadler.  He  is  an  extraordinary  person, 
whether  ill  or  in  health,  who  could  not  with 
mental  and  physical  advantage  read  parts  of 
this  sensible  book.  It  deals  with  every  phase 
of  mind  cure,  and  discusses  all  bodily  factors 
as  well.  Clinical  experience  and  observations 
are  employed  in  emphasizing  many  established 
scientific  facts.  So-called  "wonderful  cures" 
are  stripped  of  their  mystery  by  definite  ex- 
planations ;  fakes  and  nostrums  are  exposed. 
Dedicated  to  "all  who  worry,  to  the  victims 
of  fear,  moral  despair  and  other  mental  mala- 
dies," and  publicly  recommended  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  former  health  commissioner  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Sadler's  volume  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unusual  educational  opportunity  for  anyone 
seeking  to  maintain  or  regain  health  of  mind 
and  body.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  author  did 
not  have  more  pride  in  the  quality  of  his 
English.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago.   $1.50  net. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Old  Testament,  by  M.  C.  O.  Lanchester, 
rector  of  Salle,  England.  Writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  criticism  the  author  does 
not  believe  that  the  world  began  in  any  such 
way  as  the  book  of  Genesis  affirms,  but  he  does 
believe  that  Abram  was  an  historic  character  and 
that  the  story  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  Canaan 
is  told  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  His 
concluding  chapter  upon  the  use  and  value  of 
the  Old  Testament  seems  to  us  of  little  worth, 
nor  would  we  agree  with  him  that  the  twelve 
chosen  witnesses  of  our  Lord  could  have  known 
little  of  the  Bible  because  "Galilean  provincials." 
We  could  find  a  dozen  Scotch  shepherds  in  a 
single  county  who  know  more  of  the  Bible,  its 
contents  and  meaning,  than  an  equal  number  of 
German  theological  professors.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York.    90  cents  net. 


Bible  Studies  on  the  Sabbath  Question, 
by  Arthur  E.  Main.  This  is  the  "boiled  down" 
argument  scientificall}'  prepared  from  a  modern 
and  critical  viewpoint  by  which  a  considerable 
number  of  very  thoughtful  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians persuade  themselves  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  for  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  on  Saturday 
each  week  and  not  on  Sunday.  Candid  keepers 
of  "first  day"  who  desire  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  think  them  entirely 
wrong  could  get  no  better  statement  of  the 
adverse  position  than  this.  And  incidentally 
they  will  find  much  very  cogent  material  on  the 
reasonableness  of  Sabbath  rest  and  the  right 
manner  of  observing  it,  which  applies  as  ef- 
fectively to  Sunday  as  it  does  to  Saturday. 
[American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

With  a  Rod  of  Iron,  by  William  E.  Savage. 
How  far,  when  men  read  the  Bible  without 
strict  regard  to  the  original  setting  within  which 
its  different  parts  made  their  appearance,  they 
may  be  led  to  introduce  their  own  notions  may 
be  seen  from  this  curious  exposition  of  certain 
prophetic  passages.  The  author  is  amazed  that 
commentators  in  general  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  the  biblical  prophecies  references  to 
the  United  States  and  its  history.  This  defect 
he  aims  to  supply  by  a  new  interpretation  of 
certain  obscure  passages  in  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation. Further  comment  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary.   [M.  A.  Donnelley  and  Company,  Chicago. 

Sunrise  :  Behold  He  Cometh,  by  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan,  is  a  very  sane,  short  presentation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord.  No  one  can  read  it  and  remain  uncon- 
vinced, it  seems  to  the  reviewer.  We  commend 
it  heartily.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York,    so  cents. 

Moral  Leadership  and  the  Ministry,  by 
Edward  E.  Keedy.  Mr.  Keedy  contends  that 
the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the 
modern  pulpit  is  by  the  passionate  living — not 
merely  the  preaching — of  righteousness.  [Hor- 
ace Worth  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 


Miscellaneous 

The  New  International  Year  Book  :  A 
Compendium  of  the  World's  Progress  for  1911, 
edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Allen  Leon 
Churchill.  Compiling  into  one  annual  volume 
all  classes  of  informatiorii — statistical,  historical, 
biographical,  political — that  one  must  usually 
go  to  several  different  sources  for,  this  encyclo- 
pedia is  of  almost  colossal  value  and  con- 
venience. It  is  "encyclopedic  in  range  and 
method  and  not  confined  to  special  fields  or  to 
a  single  country" ;  and  its  forty  contributors 
are  specialists,  with  some  800  pages  at  their 
disposal  out  of  which  to  evolve  a  real  "book 
of  the  year."  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New 
York.    $s  net. 

Why  the  World  Laughs,  by  Charles  John- 
ston. In  this  series  of  humorous  stories  rep- 
resentative of  the  wit  of  thirty-one  different 
nations  we  are  given  a  distinct  impression  that 
America  does  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  humor. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Art  of  Effective  Public  Speaking, 
by  Ernest  Pertwee.  An  efficient  guide  to  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  elocution  in  the  City  of  London 
School.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Books  Received 

Brief  Bible  Outline :  The  Shortest  and  Sim- 
plest Synopsis  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Clarence 
H.  Benson.     Bible  Outline  Company,  Buffalo. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare.  New  volume : 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    33  cents  net. 

False  Modesty  That  Protects  Vice  by  Igno- 
rance, by  E.  B.  Lowry.  Forbes  and  Company, 
Chicago.    50  cents  net. 

Prayer  and  Its  Relation  to  Life,  by  Henry  M. 
King.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Saginaw,  by  George 
H.  Read.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 
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The  Seed  Corn  of  the  World 


BY   HUGH    T.  KERR 


DO  YOU  KNOW  what  I  would  do  if  I 
had  a  thousand  dollars?"  It  was 
Adoniram  Judson,  the  great  missionary, 
who  was  speaking,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
looked  as  big  to  him  as  a  million.  He  was 
walking  with  a  friend  past  a  Christian  college 
in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  his  friend  ven- 
tured the  reply  :  "Yes,  I  know  what  you  would 
do  with  a  thousand  dollars.  You  would  give 
the  whole  of  it  to  foreign  missions."  Judson 
had  just  returned  from  Burma,  where  he  had 
labored  for  thirty  long  years,  and  his  friend 
thought  he  knew  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  missionary  pathfinder.  "No,"  said  Jud- 
son, "I  would  not  give  it  to  foreign  missions. 
I  would  put  it  into  an  institution  like  that. 
Building  Christian  colleges  and  filling  them  with 
Christian  students  is  raising  the  seed  corn  of 
the  world."  That  was  the  dictum  of  a  great 
Christian  statesman  who  understood  the  world's 
need  better  than  most  men  and  who  knew  where 
the  best  investment  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  made. 

Parsons  College,  situated  at  Fairfield,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  corn  raising  state  of  Iowa, 
has  for  thirty  years  been  scattering  her  seed 
corn  over  the  face  of  the  world.  Her  power 
is  felt  in  the  local  community  which  glories  in 
her  prosperity  and  reaps  the  harvest  of  her 
influence.  Beyond  the  seas  her  sons  and 
daughters  through  the  years  have  been  holding 
aloft  the  fine  ideals  which  have  characterized 
this  Christian  college  through  her  short  but 
brilliant  history.  Parsons  offers  no  apologies 
for  her  religion  or  for  her  scholarship.  Over 
a  hundred  of  her  alumni  are  preaching  the 
evangel  of  Jesus  in  this  and  other  lands.  Some 
of  them  are  in  exalted  stations,  but  many  of 
them  are  down  in  the  ranks  where  the  hard 
work  of  the  world  must  be  done.  Over  a 
hundred  splendid  young  men  and  women  are 
engaged  as  Christian  teachers  in  schools  and 
colleges  where  the  leaders  of  men  are  being 
trained.  Christian  men  have  gone  forth  into 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  and  into 
the  business  world  prepared  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  society  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Scholarship  and  Character  at  Parsons 
Parsons  College  has  learned  the  secret  of 
combining  high  scholarship  with  Christian  char- 
acter in  such  a  way  that  education  becomes  the 
fitting  of  the  whole  life  for  its  supreme  purpose. 
Character  and  scholarship  walk  hand  in  hand 
down  the  path  of  life.  Christianity  in  the 
education  which  Parsons  has  given  will  never 
need  to  apologize  to  the  world  for  her  scholar- 
ship. Speaking  before  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  at  Edinburgh   Dr.  Hawes-Pott  of 


Shanghai  said :  "When  the  Christian  church 
takes  up  the  problem  of  education  it  is  bound 
to  give  the  very  best,  because  the  Christian 
religion,  of  all  religions  in  the  world,  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  all  truth  comes  from  one 
source." 

One  feels  in  the  atmosphere  of  Parsons  Col- 
lege a  devotion  to  scholarship  and  high  educa- 
tional ideals  which  is  heartening  when  certain 
current  educational  tendencies  are  considered. 
Parsons  ranks  among  the  best  colleges  of  the 
land  and  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education 
recognizes  her  challenge  to  be  classed  as  a  high 
grade  standardized  college.  She  makes  no 
apologies  for  her  scholarship.  She  teaches 
the  Bible  thoroughly  and  effectually,  but  she 
teaches  also  botany  and  biology  and  has  no 
inferior  equipment  for  so  doing.  She  teaches 
Christian  truth  constantly  and  conclusively, 
but  the  class  I  heard  recite  in  the  elements 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  had 
no  sort  of  suspicion  that  chapel  exercises  would 
be  received  as  a  substitute  for  scholarship. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  all  picked  men 
and  women  who  are  specialists  in  their  depart- 
ments and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  Additional  endowment 
is  needed  to  pay  these  fine  educators  sufficient 
to  hold  them  to  a  work  so  worthy  of  the  best 
talent.  If  a  young  man  wants  to  be  a  surgeon 
he  will  find  Foster  hall  equipped  for  that  very 
purpose  and  he  will'  soon  discover  that  the 
professor  in  charge  is  prepared  to  take  him  far 
along  the  path  to  a  supremely  scientific  suc- 
cess. If  he  desires  to  specialize  in  philosophy 
or  psychology  or  mathematics  or  music  or  lit- 
erature the  men  and  the  women  are  there 
ready  to  point  to  better  worlds  and  lead  the 
way.  They  have  come  from  Harvard  and  Co- 
lumbia, from  Johns  Hopkins  and  Leipzig,  from 
Princeton  and  Yale.  The  finely  selected  and 
beautifully  housed  library  is  presided  over  by 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Library  Science 
of  Pratt  Institute.  The  trustees  have  sought 
diligently  and  are  still  seeking  to  give  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  study  at  Parsons  the  very 
best,  believing  that  the  best  is  not  too  good 
for  the  sons  and  daugliters  of  the  great  Middle 
West. 

A  Compelling  Atmosphere 

In  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  at 
the  formative  period  of  life  nothing  is  so  es- 
sential as  a  quickening  and  stimulating  at- 
mosphere. In  addressing  the  students  of  the 
Peeresses'  College,  Tokyo,  the  emperor  of  Japan 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  supreme  benefit 
that  would  come  to  them  out  of  their  college 
career  would  be  the  tone  and  quality  of  life 


which  in  after  days  would  become  the  master 
light  of  all  their  seeing.  He  spoke  of  the  col- 
lege atmosphere  and  the  fine  friendships  that 
would  last  as  long  as  life  itself.  Parsons  re- 
joices in  a  fine  Christian  atmosphere.  The 
rolling  campus  and  the  whispering  trees  beyond 
which  one  can  see  the  sky  line  of  the  world 
from  which  the  voices  of  men  are  ever  calling 
for  ministry  and  sacrificial  service  is  a  living 
and  a  present  appeal  to  the  young  lives  which 
are  being  made  strong  for  coming  days.  The 
spirit  of  friendship  and  fellowship  is  open  and 
trtie  and  challenges  our  faith  in  the  institution 
which  trusts  its  students  and  believes  in  them 
to  the  uttermost. 

No  Fraternities  or  Sororities 

The  absence  of  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
spirit   that   blights   and  withers   the  innocent 


The  Graceful  Front  of  the  Library  Building 

impulses  of  youth  and  cribs  and  confines  friend- 
ship and  social  intercourse  within  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  elite  is  delightful  and  re- 
freshing. Boys  and  girls  are  caught  in  the 
breezy  atmosphere  of  a  pure,  high  life  and  re- 
joice in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Athletics  are  pure 
and  true  and  manly,  and  the  opportunity  for 
physical  development  is  open  to  all.  A  young 
fellow  with  an  almost  unpronounceable  name 
stopped  me  to  ask  about  a  certain  theological 
seminary.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran,  his 
mother  a  Methodist  and  he  was  preparing  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  for  Parsons  had 
caught  him  in  its  spell  and  he  is  on  his  way  to 
uphold  the  traditions  of  his  alma  mater.  One 
of  the  young  men  of  the  academy,  unable  to 
qualify  for  the  track  teams  and  impatient  of 
"hanging  over  the  ropes,"  is  big  brother  to  a 
hundred  lads  of  the  village  and  has  taught 
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them  so  much  scout  craft  and  so  much  Bible 
that  the  priest  has  denounced  him  as  aggressively 
dangerous ;  and  still  the  boys  answer  his  call 
and  give  three  ringing  hallelujahs  when  they 
speak  his  name. 

These  are  the  kind  01  men  one  finds  on  the 
campus.  They  are  strong,  manly,  Christian 
men,  who  love  the  college,  who  love  life  and 
who  sing  with  a  shout — 

"Our  hearts  are  brave  and  faithful 
And  loyal  through  and  through 
To  her  whose  praise  will  fill  our  days. 
For  to  her  praise  is  due. 

Come  fellows!     Here's  a  health  to  dear 

old  Parsons, 
Our  alma  mater  true. 

These  men  must  be  cared  for,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  Parsons  is  seeking  additional 
financial  reenforcement  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
dormitory  for  the  boys.  The  girls  are  splen- 
didly housed  in  Ballard  hall,  a  beautiful  colonial 
building,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  college  and 
the  home  and  where,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  dean.  Miss  Pattison,  the  girls  enjoy  all 
the  comforts  and  advantages  of  social  and 
home  life.    The  boys,  too,  must  be  provided  for. 


Ballard  Hall  Is  Home  to  the  Young  Women 

"There  come  600  people,"  said  old  Charles 
Simeon  as  a  young  man  came  down  the  aisle 
of  the  church  while  he  was  preaching.  That 
was  his  strange  way  of  estimating  the  value  of 
young  manhood.  To  him  and  to  the  world 
in  his  eyes  the  youth  was  worth  600  persons. 
These  young  men  ought  to  have  a  real  home 
while  in  college,  for  it  is  more  necessary  that 
they  should  have  a  home  during  their  college 
years  than  that  they  should  have  one  after- 
wards. With  additional  endowment  this  and 
other  college  requirements  will  be  met. 

Half-Million  Endowment  Sought 

The  trustees  are  seeking  an  addition  of 
$325,000  to  the  present  endowment,  making  the 
total  endowment  $500,000.  All  this  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  pro- 
gressive college.    Additional  professors  must  be 


secured,  and  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves masters  in  their  departments  must  be 
held  to  the  institution,  for  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  facing  the  Christian  college  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  finest  men  upon  the  staff 
are  so  inadequately  paid  that  only  consecration 
to  a  great  mission  holds  them  true  to  their 
great  task.  Professors  in  Christian  institutions 
must  be  well  and  truly  paid  for  their  exacting 
work.  One  wonders  that  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  securing  an  additional  endowment 
of  $325,000  for  a  Christian  college  with  the 
traditions  and  future  of  Parsons.  There  is  no 
possible  speculation  in  such  an  investment,  for 
the  future  of  the  institution  is  assured. 

So  beautiful  and  ideal  is  the  location  of 
Parsons  that  a  little  missionary  community  has 
grown  up  around  the  college,  just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  campus.  It  bears  the  pleasing  and 
suggestive  name  of  "Rest  Haven."  A  group 
of  cottages  is  being  erected  on  a  knoll  beside 
the  fine  new  home  of  the  president.  The  little 
colony  overlooks  a  magnificent  valley  through 
which  flows,  not  a  babbling  brook  but  a  pic- 
turesque and  swiftly  flowing  tortuous  stream 
which  bears  the  classic  name  of  "the  Crow." 
These  cottages,  one  of  which  is  already  oc- 
cupied, are  being  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
missionary  families  home  on  furlough,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  healthful  breezes  of  the 
open  country  and  the  advantages  of  the  college 
community.  This  new  and  interesting  move- 
ment is  indicative  of  the  warm  missionary  at- 
mosphere of  the  college  life  at  Parsons.  Twelve 
members  of  the  present  student  body  are 
pledged  as  volunteers  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field.  The  present  dean  of  women  goes  in  the 
fall  to  take  up  resident  missionary  work  in 
Egypt.  These  are  the  men  and  women  that 
the  mission  field  needs  at  this  critical  time. 
The  bishop  of  Birmingham  in  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  missionary  situation  said :  "It  is  not 
enough  to  send  out  good  men ;  we  must  send 
out  trained  educationists."  All  who  love  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  fields  beyond  the  seas 
should  see  to  it  that  the  base  of  supplies  for 
just  such  men  and  women  for  whom  the  mis- 
sion field  is  now  calling  is  not  grudgingly  sup- 
ported or  insufficiently  endowed. 

A  Door  of  Opportunity  for  Many 

The  young  people  of  America  as  never  before 
are  in  earnest  about  their  life  work.  If  anyone 
doubts  that  statement  let  him  visit  a  great  col- 
lege conference  and  see  the  eager  faces  that  are 
lifted  toward  the  platform  in  the  "life  work" 
meetings  which  are  being  held  throughout  the 
land.  The  smaller  Christian  college  opens  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  these  young  men  and 
women  who  want  above  all  else  to  be  of  worth 
to  the  world.  The  great  universities  with  their 
millions  may  do  much,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  place  of  supreme  power  for  the  college 
that  believes  that  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God." 

In  the  announcement  for  the  past  year  which 
was  sent  out  by  President  Parsons  this  sig- 


nificant sentence  caught  the  eye  of  more  than 
one  prospective  student :  "If  you  are  ambitious 
and  hard-working,  lack  of  funds  need  not  deter 
you  from  entering  Parsons."  That  is  the  spirit 
of  higher  helpfulness  that  characterizes  the 
trustees  and  the  faculty  of  Parsons  College.  It 
claims  a  constituency  from  among  the  young 
men  and  the  young  women  who  desire  an  edu- 
cation for  its  value  to  them  in  the  service  of 
life.  A  college  that  so  appeals  should  be 
liberally  supported  by  the  men  and  the  women 
who  believe  that  in  helping  others  to  help 
themselves  the  highest  service  in  life  is  ren- 
dered. The  additional  endowment  of  $325,000 
is  needed  to  make  it  possible  to  give  the  best 
college  course  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  most  need  it  and  who  must  receive  it 
largely  as  a  gift  from  those  who  love  our 
country,  who  love  our  Lord  and  who  love  the 
lives  of  those  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's 
v.'ork. 


Gifts  Wanted  for  Grenfell  Mission 

The  department  for  utilizing  waste  material 
of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  has 
just  received  an  urgent  request,  which  at  this 
late  date  can  only  be  honored  by  an  immediate 
response.  The  only  cost  to  those  answering  this 
request  will  be  the  postage,  or  express,  if  the 
gift  is  a  large  one.  Mrs.  Anderson  Fowler 
is  expecting  to  sail  June  29  from  Boston  to  visit 
the  Grenfell  mission  and  would  be  very  happy 
to  take  any  contribution  of  books,  pictures, 
papers,  etc.,  that  donors  may  be  inclined  to  give 
for  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the  Labrador 
coast.  Packages  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
son Fowler,  care  of  the  Grenfell  Association, 
14  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  World's  Sunday  School  Association  is 
rendering  an  increasing  service  to  needy  fields 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth  by  furnishing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  to  whom  old 
magazines,  periodicals,  picture  charts,  etc.,  can 
be  sent.  Persons  who  have  matter  which  they 
would  like  to  dispose  of  through  this  channel 
should  write  to  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  super- 
intendent of  the  department  for  utilizing  waste 
material,  1415  Mailers  building,  Chicago. 


For  California  Rest  Day  Law 

Under  the  new  initiative  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  California  has  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity at  the  November  election  to  enact  a 
weekly  rest  day  law  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  A  state  central  committee  has  drafted 
a  conservative  bill  which  is  approved  by  rea- 
sonable-minded citizens.  It  will  be  opposed  by 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  also  by  the  lawless 
element,  but  there  is  a  splendid  fighting  chance 
to  win.  The  cause  is  being  presented  by  the 
central  committee's  superintendent,  Dr.  G.  L. 
Tufts  of  1567  LeRoy  avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
On  the  northern  California  central  committee 
G.  C.  Eldredge  represents  the  Presbyterians. 
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The  Persecutions  in  Korea 

(Continued  from  page  824) 

or  simply  sent  up  as  witnesses.  The  local  chief 
of  police,  however,  positively  affirmed  that  they 
were  sent  as  witnesses.  We  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Japan  would  arrest  and  keep  in  de- 
tention for  several  weeks  in  cold  rooms  and 
on  prison  fare  people  who  are  only  asked  to 
serve  as  witnesses.  We  therefore  suppose  that 
these  people  are  charged  with  something. 

"We  are  told  that  in  Japan  no  citizen  is  held 
under  arrest  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
without  a  preliminary  trial,  and  that  even  in 
Chosen  a  Korean  must  have  his  first  trial  within 
six  days,  while  it  is  now  nearly  two  months 
since  some  of  the  boys  were  put  in  jail  and  no 
first  trial  is  reported.  If  these  men  and  boys 
were  examined  at  once  and  either  released  or 
sentenced,  who  could  say  anything  against  it  ? 
But  under  the  circumstances,  what  is  one  to 
answer  when  he  hears  the  people  everywhere 
saying  that  innocent  people  are  being  arrested 
only  to  add  to  the  numbers  already  in  jail 
on  suspicion  of  plotting?  We  are  told  that 
there  are  over  6,000  now  held  under  similar 
charges  throughout  Korea.  As  I  said  in  Seoul, 
these  students — some  of  them  at  any  rate — are 
boys  that  have  grown  up  under  our  eyes.  We 
not  only  know  them,  but  their  parents  and  play- 
mates, even  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  we  feel 
that  if  they  were  in  any  serious  plot  we  would 
certainly  know  something  about  it — all  of  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  silence  there  rumors. 

"One  other  thing  I  mention  only  after  con- 
siderable thought,  for  it  is  such  a  serious  mat- 
ter. That  is  the  constantly  talked  of  and 
widely  believed  rumor  that  severe  means  of  tor- 
ture are  used  on  prisoners  to  extract  from 
them  confessions  of  guilt.  Some  of  these 
methods  are  so  horrible  one  could  not  believe 
they  existed  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  they 
have  been  described  so  frequently  and  so  mi- 
nutely by  so  many  people  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dismiss  them  as  entirely  free  from  truth.  Pris- 
oners are  said  to  faint  under  the  physical  pain, 
and  while  in  a  state  of  semiconsciousness  to 
consent  with  a  feeble  'Yes'  to  some  statement 
the  intent  of  which  they  know  nothing.  After 
recovery  of  their  scattered  senses  the  statement 
is  read  to  them  and  they  are  asked  to  put  their 
seal  to  it.  If  they  refuse  the  process  is  re- 
peated. We  are  told  that  in  this  way  one 
young  fellow  last  spring  was  killed,  another  this 
fall  lost  his  mind,  and  that  many  have  been 
made  nervous  wrecks.  These  are  rumors — I  am 
not  giving  them  as  facts — but  they  come  from  so 
many  sources  that  deny  them  as  we  may  the 
Koreans  believe  them.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Koreans  this  has  but  one  meaning ;  namely,  the 
desire  to  prove  guilty  large  numbers  whether 
guilty  or  not. 

"All  these  things  and  many  more  are  in  the 
minds  of  the  population,  and  as  I  said  above, 
il  is  driving  them  nearly  mad.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  epidemics  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria and  measles  going  the  rounds  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  these  are  thought  of  lightly 
in  comparison  with  the  epidemic  of  unexplained 
arrests. 

"I  know  that  Japan  wants  to  win  the  love 
and  respect  of  its  newly  acquired  people  in 
Chosen.  I  am  sure  moreover  from  my  twelve 
years  of  close  contact  with  Koreans  that  they 
are  a  people  easily  won  and  full  of  love  and 
affection  when  won.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
these  present  methods  can  have  no  other  results 
than  filling  their  minds  with  bitter  resentment 
and  making  a  backward,  sullen  people  out  of 
what  otherwise  might  prove  intelligent,  patriotic 
citizens,  proud  of  their  new  government." 

Men  of  Prudent  Temper  Speak  for  Missionaries 

This  same  budget  of  correspondence  also  in- 
cludes a  letter  from  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
transmitting  to  the  Japanese  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  Sharrocks, 
and  adding  Dr.  Brown's  personal  certification 
of  Dr.  Sharrocks  as  "a  careful  and  judicial 
man,  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  Japanese  administration  and 
whose  temperament  inclines  him  to  prudent  and 
conservative  statements."  It  is  likewise  noted 
that  the  assertions  of  the  missionary  physician 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  his 
colleagues  in  north  Korea.  That  these  mis- 
sionaries are  not  prejudiced  anti-Japanese  ob- 


servers Dr.  Brown  demonstrates  by  calling  at- 
tention to  their  unanimous  action  at  the  time 
Korea  was  annexed  to  Japan,  when  in  mission 
meeting  they  resolved,  after  discussion,  to  em- 
ploy all  their  influence  to  induce  their  converts 
loyally  to  accept  the  new  Japanese  regime. 
This,  the  secretary  avers,  they  have  steadfastly 
done. 

To  confirm  and  supplement  the  personal  letter 
of  Dr.  Sharrocks  the  missionaries  appointed  a 
committee  to  address  Governor  Teravichi  direct. 
The  committeemen  were  Samuel  A.  Moffett, 
Norman  C.  Whittemore,  O.  R.  Avison,  George 
S.  McCune  and  C.  E.  Sharp.  Anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  missionary  personnel  in  Korea 
will  recognize  that  this  committee  was  care- 
fully made  up  so  as  to  give  it  the  weight 
of  long  familiarity  with  Korean  people  and  con- 
ditions and  also  the  weight  of  thoughtful  and 
temperate  individual  character.  Sensationalism 
and  radicalism  could  never  have  named  this 
committee.  Their  letter,  after  speaking  of  the 
opportunity  of  missionary  pastors  to  know  the 
innermost  mind  of  the  Korean  church,  con- 
tinues : 

"We  desire  to  present  to  you  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  church  as  a 
whole  in  Chosen,  as  represented  by  missionaries 
and  Korean  pastors,  leaders  and  teachers,  has 
been  one  of  unvarying,  decided  and  continued 
effort  to  lead  the  people.  Christian  and  noH- 
Christian,  to  an  acceptance  of  the  political  sit- 
uation as  an  accomplished  fact  and  to  un- 
questioned submission  to  the  same.  Before 
annexation  and  during  the  period  of  discussion 
as  to  the  future  political  development  of  Korea 
doubtless  opinions  were  held  and  expressed 
by  many  which  were  not  favorable  to  annexa- 
tion and  to  incorporation  in  the  Japanese  em- 
pire, but  since  the  annexation  no  church  officers 
or  teachers  have  been  known  by  us  to  express 
seditious  opinions,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
known  to  have  steadily  and  continuously  coun- 
seled submission  'to  the  powers  that  be,'  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Church  Has  Accepted  Political  Situation 

"We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  the  church  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  most  thorough  suppression  of  all 
seditious  utterances  as  well  as  actions,  and 
know  that  such  must  of  necessity  be  summarily 
dealt  with  by  the  authorities,  who  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  use  thoroughly  repressive  meas- 
ures in  dealing  with  such  questions.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  people  of  Chosen,  Christian 
or  non-Christian,  have  been  pleased  with  the 
political  turn  in  their  fortunes  as  a  nation,  but 
we  do  believe  that  the  church  officers  and 
teachers  have  in  good  faith  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, submitted  to  the  same  and  endeavored  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  people  to  such  sub- 
mission, leading  to  a  quiet,  settled,  pacified  con- 
dition favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  all 
beneficent  plans  of  the  government  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  As  a  result,  there  was 
a  very  much  better  and  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  administration. 

"In  the  few  cases  where  men  have  mani- 
fested any  tendency  toward  a  political  spirit, 
they  have  been  kept  from  responsible  positions 
in  the  church  ;  missionaries  and  Korean  leaders 
having  been  of  one  mind  in  keeping  the  church 
entirely  free  from  political  agitation.  We  feel 
it  is  very  important  that  your  excellency  should 
grasp  this  fact  fully  and  be  made  aware  of  what 
we  know  to  be  true — that  the  position  taken 
by  these  church  leaders  and  the  example  set  by 
the  Christians  in  general  has  been  one  of  the 
influential  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  your 
excellency  for  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

"It  is,  however,  apparent  that  no  matter  how 
careful  the  church  may  be,  it  would  still  be 
possible  for  some  men,  opposed  to  this  posi- 
tion, who  may  have  had  more  or  less  nominal 
or  temporary  connection  with  the  church,  to 
bring  reproach  and  suspicion  upon  the  church 
because  of  their  wrongdoing.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  the  leaders  and  teachers,  men 
with  whom  we  have  had  most  intimate  rela- 
tions for  years  and  who  have  been  tested  and 
tried  through  these  years  of  intimacy,  are  not 
guilty  of  seditious  plans  or  actions  and  that 
their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  church 
as  a  whole.  ...  So  greatly  has  this  attitude 
affected  the  minds  of  non-Christians  and  polit- 
ical agitators  that  a  common  remark  has  been. 


'Were  it  not  for  the  Christians  who  have  coun- 
seled submission,  insurrection  would  have  be- 
come general.'  Time  and  again  Christian  lead- 
ers and  teachers  have  been  anonym.ously  threat- 
ened because  of  their  attitude  on  this  subject, 
and  the  church  held  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  people  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

"At  this  time,  however,  many  of  those  in 
whom  we  have  had  reason  to  have  the  utmost 
confidence  and  who  have  had  the  reputation  in 
their  own  communities  of  being  upright  and 
peaceable  citizens  are  under  arrest  and  have 
been  long  in  prison  awaiting  examination  for 
some  supposed  connection  with  or  cognizance 
of  a  plot  against  your  excellency's  government 
or  person  (we  cannot  learn  just  what),  and 
rumors  constantly  come  to  us  that  in  many 
cases  torture  is  used  during  the  examinations 
in  the  effort  to  secure  confessions  of  wrong- 
doing by  the  prisoners  themselves  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  seditious  schemes  promulgated  by 
others. 

"It  is  well  known  that  under  torture  men 
who  have  been  guilty  wrong-doing  will  falsely 
incriminate  others,  and  also  that  even  ab- 
solutely innocent  men  may  make  statements 
that  incriminate  themselves  or  others,  and  we 
know,  of  course,  that  you  are  also  thoroughly 
aware  of  this.  We  have  been  and  are  very  slow 
to  believe  that  the  police  department  of  the 
government  general  has  actually  used  practices 
which  are  now  permitted  only  by  the  govern- 
ments of  uncivilized  or  only  partially  civilized 
peoples ;  but  the  rumors  are  so  persistent  that 
there  are  many  who  believe  them,  and  as  some 
of  those  who  have  been  under  examination  and 
set  free  show  marks  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  except  as  the  result  of  such  treat- 
ment, many  are  confirmed  in  their  belief  that 
for  some  reason  torture  is  even  yet  a  recognized 
method  of  examination  of  suspected  persons  in 
this  country. 

"The  effect  of  this  upon  the  people.  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  is  producing  disquiet,  unrest, 
complaint,  alarm  and  despair,  and  is  shaking 
their  confidence  in  the  government,  its  justice, 
its  professions  and  its  intentions,  and,  while  in 
no  wise  leading  to  any  suggestion  of  insurrec- 
tion, is  developing  an  embittered  state  of  mind, 
the  very  opposite  of  that  of  a  contented,  quiet, 
hopeful  people  which  we  believe  your  excellency 
desires  to  see.  We  can  but  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  general  attitude  of  suspicion  of 
the  church  on  the  part  of  many  officials,  and 
this  arrest  of  quiet,  earnest,  thoughtful,  tem- 
perate, law-abiding  Christian  men,  respected, 
trusted  and  loved  for  years  as  leading  officers 
and  teachers  in  the  church,  are  not  the  result 
of  reliable  evidence,  but  come  from  the  efforts 
of  underofficials  using  their  positions  of  power, 
and  the  possible  existence  of  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  some  having  more  or  less  connection 
with  the  church,  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
manifest  their  zeal  for  their  office  by  casting 
suspicion  upon  such  a  large  body  as  the  church 
and  upon  some  of  its  leaders  who  may  have 
incurred  their  enmity  in  some  way.  We  would 
also  draw  your  excellency's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  men  who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
church  for  wrong-doing  may  take  their  revenge 
by  going  to  government  officials  and  offering 
false  evidence  of  sedition  against  those  who 
have  gained  their  ill  will." 

Governor  General's  Response  Concedes  Nothing 

This  communication  closed  with  a  courteous 
expression  of  the  hope  that  Count  Terauchi 
would  investigate  its  allegations  and  take  means 
of  counteracting  the  unfortunate  impressions 
created.  But  the  count  did  not  accord  the 
missionary  representations  any  such  considera- 
tion. His  response  was  barely  within  the 
bounds  of  politeness.    He  wrote  : 

"The  principle  that  politics  and  religion 
should  in  no  wise  be  mixed  up,  but  always  kept 
separate  from  each  other,  has  been  invariably 
maintained  not  only  by  myself  but  also  by  my 
predecessors.  The  object  of  both  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  Korea,  but  each  has 
a  different  way  from  the  other  and  must  not 
go  across.  I  am  therefore  much  pleased  to  hear 
your  assurance  that  the  Christian  church  as  a 
whole,  adhering  to  this  principle,  has  steadily 
3.ni  continuously  counseled  submission  to  the 
new  government,  and  further  assurance  that 
violation  of  law,  sedition,  or  any  form  of  crim- 
inality, either  within  or  without  the  church, 
cannot  be  condoned  by  you ;  on  the  contrary, 
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you  stand  ready  to  support  the  authorities  in 
inflicting  due  punishment,  if  any  member  of  the 
church  or  any  church  officer  is  shown  by  a 
fair  trial  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

"You  say  that  the  rumor  is  current  that  'the 
government  believes  that  the  Christian  church 
is  honeycombed  by  sedition.'  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  contradict  such  absurd  rumor,  which 
has  not  even  the  slightest  foundation.  It  is 
not  wholly  unreasonable,  however,  for  ignorant 
or  ill-informed  Koreans  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause arrests  have  been  made  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church  or  schools,  the  authori- 
ties had  a  suspicion  of  the  church.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  such  arrests  had  no  concern 
whatever  to  the  church  itself  or  any  religious 
belief  of  the  persons  so  arrested  would  be 
easily  understood  by  men  of  even  ordinary  in- 
telligence. 

"You  inform  me  that  time  and  again  Chris- 
tian leaders  and  teachers  have  been  anony- 
mously threatened  by  non-Christians  and  polit- 
ical agitators  because  they  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion strongly  condemning  any  opposition  to 
the  government.  I  have  never  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  plausible  attitude  taken  by  the  Chris- 
tian leaders  as  a  whole.  It  is  so  much  more 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  when 
we  believe  that  political  agitation  among  non- 
Christian  people  has  almost  been  pacified,  an 
untoward  plot  has  been  found  among  the 
Koreans  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  church.  Of  fifty  persons  who  have  been 
already  transferred  to  the  public  procurator's 
office  by  the  police  authorities,  forty-three  be- 
long to  the  Presbyterian  church,  four  to  other 
Christian  denominations,  while  only  the  re- 
maining three  are  non-Christians,  according  to 
their  own  declaration.  Principal  plotters  are 
teachers  and  students  of  mission  schools. 

Torture  an  "Impossible  Imputation" 

"As  to  the  rumor  that  torture  is  used  during 
examination,  on  which  you  seem  to  put  much 
stress,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refute 
such  impossible  imputation.  I  need  only  as- 
sure you  that  all  the  examination  of  the  sus- 
pected persons  or  witnesses  is  conducted  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law, 
and  even  the  slightest  divergence  from  the  law- 
ful process  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
permitted.  If  any  confession  or  statement  be 
taken  under  torture,  it  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose at  the  trial  of  the  court,  in  which  I  believe 
you  have  full  confidence.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  regime  the  old  procedure 
has  been  done  away  with — the  persons  under 
examination  are  now  treated  in  the  modern 
way.  Dr.  Sharrocks  of  Sensen  has  recently 
visited  them  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
their  treatment,  adding  that  he  was  rejoiced  to 
be  able  to  calm  the  fears  of  their  parents  and 
friends.  The  rumors  as  to  torture,  if  any,  seem 
to  have  been  disseminated  by  unscrupulous  per- 
sons for  some  fixed  purpose.  The  reason  a  con- 
siderable time  has  been  required  for  prelim- 
inary examination  is  that  the  plot  is  one  of  long 
deliberation  and  has  a  deep  and  wide  root,  and 
the  authorities  had  so  far  to  arrest  or  call  in 
more  than  a  hundred  persons,  of  whom  fifty 
have  been  transferred,  as  I  said,  to  the  court. 
If  you  take  into  consideration  the  hours  re- 
quired of  each  person  for  careful  examination, 
especially  for  interpretation,  you  will  easily 
understand  that  the  process  was  not  at  all 
unusual. 

"In  view  of  so  many  teachers  and  students  of 
the  schools  established  by  the  Christian  mission 
being  involved  in  the  most  sinister  plan,  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  mission  appear  to 
have  failed  in  this  particular  instance  to  duly 
exert  their  influence  to  bring  them  to  their  senses 
in  time.  The  case  is  now  under  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  I  cannot  enter  into  more  details 
for  the  present ;  but  a  time  may  soon  come  that 
you  will  learn  from  myself  or  other  sources 
established  facts  of  the  case.  Meanwhile  I  may 
assure  you  that  all  the  authorities  concerned 
under  my  supervision  would  faithfully  perform 
their  duties  intrusted  to  them  by  law,  so  that 
justice  be  done  to  everybody.  You  may  rest 
assured  therefore  that  if  anyone  is  punished 
it  is  only  after  he  has  been  proved  guilty  of  a 
crime  by  a  fair  trial." 

Patience  Gone,  Board  Appeals  to  World 
The  very  unsatisfactory  tone  of  this  reply 
from  Japan's  highest  officer  in  Korea  left  an 
unpleasant  impression  indeed  in  the  thought  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York. 
Nevertheless,  through  extreme  reluctance  to 
make  even  the  semblance  of  public  issue  with 


the  government  of  Japan,  especially  on  a  mat- 
ter in  which  the  good  faith  of  its  administrators 
in  Korea  would  be  impeached,  the  board  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  peace  for  two  months  longer. 
Thus  to  the  patience  of  the  missionaries  in 
Korea,  who  waited  six  months  after  the  first 
arrests  before  they  made  any  complaint  to  the 
authorities,  there  was  added  practically  six 
months  more  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  during  which  time  it  has  religiously  con- 
cealed its  suspicions  of  concerted  persecution 
directed  against  the  church  in  Korea.  But  while 
it  waited,  hoping  that  the  Japanese  officials 
would  correct  without  publicity  the  abuses  under 
which  Korean  Christians  are  suffering,  all  ad- 
vices from  Korea  itself  indicate  that  condi- 
tions grow  worse  instead  of  better.  The  ar- 
rests, which  were  at  first  numbered  by  scores, 
are"  now  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  heart- 
less methods — including  torture  of  prisoners  to 
induce  confession  of  crimes  never  committed — 
are,  according  to  indubitable  multiplication  of 
testimony,  still  continuing.  At  length  the  board 
determined  that  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  mankind — that  its  case  against  the 
Japanese  administration  of  Chosen  must  be 
submitted  to  the  court  of  universal  public 
opinion. 

Board's  Letter  to  Japanese  Embassy 

It  therefore  gave  out  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondence, and  at  the  same  time  addressed 
to  the  Japanese  embassy  at  Washington  the 
following  forcible  communication,  which  can 
only  be  understood  as  challenging  outright  the 
truthfulness  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
response  of  Governor  General  Terauchi  : 

"The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has  seriously 
considered  at  several  meetings  voluminous  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  arrest  and  alleged 
treatment  of  certain  Korean  Christians  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  Korea.  The  statement 
of  Alfred  M.  Sharrocks,  M.  D.,  and  the  com- 
munication dated  Jan.  8,  191 2,  signed  by  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Moffett,  Rev.  Norman  C.  Whitte- 
more,  O.  R.  Avison,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  George  S. 
McCune  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Sharp,  impressed  the 
board  as  fair,  dignified  and  effective  state- 
ments of  the  situation  and  of  the  anxiety  that 
the  board  and  the  missionaries  justly  feel — 
an  anxiety  which  has  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  situation  described  by  the  two 
communications  referred  to  has  been  intensi- 
fied rather  than  modified  by  later  events. 

"In  taking  this  action  the  board  desires  to 
slate  that  it  does  not,  of  course,  challenge  the 
right  of  a  government  to  arrest  any  of  its  sub- 
jects whom  it  may  believe  to  be  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy, nor  does  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
arrested  men  are  members  of  Christian  churches 
convince  the  board  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Japanese  government  to  persecute  the 
church  because  it  is  a  Christian  organization. 
The  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
which  Christians  have  long  enjoyed  in  Japan 
would  disincline  the  board  to  expect  a  dif- 
ferent policy  in  Korea.  The  board  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  government,  in  dealing  with 
persons  who  may  be  charged  with  conspiracy, 
cannot  take  into  account  their  religious  affilia- 
tions. 

"As  for  reports  that  Koreans  have  been  sub- 
jected to  torture  in  secret  examination,  the 
board  does  not  believe  that  his  excellency  the 
governor  general  would  knowingly  sanction  such 
a  barbarous  method.  The  reports,  however, 
come  from  so  many  independent  sources,  and 
are  apparently  supported  by  so  much  corrobora- 
tive testimony,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them 
as  wholly  set  aside  by  the  denial  to  the  governor 
general  of  the  subordinate  officials  who  are  im- 
mediately concerned. 

"It  is  the  unvarying  policy  of  the  board  and 
its  missions  loyally  to  accept  the  constituted 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  mission 
work  is  carried  on  and  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  the  missionary  enterprise  free 
from  political  movements.  ...  If  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians  are  justly  accused 
of  crime,  the  mission  and  the  board  not  only 
have  no  desire  to  defend  them  but  believe  that 
they  should  receive  the  proper  consequences  of 
their  acts. 

"In  full  recognition  of  these  principles,  which 
represent  the  well  understood  and  historic 
policy  of  the  board,  and  while  expressing  no 
opinion  regarding  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
accused  men  whose  cases  must  be  passed  upon 
by  the  civil  courts,  the  reply  of  the  governor 
general  of  Chosen  does  not  impress  the  board 
as  adequately  covering  the  question  at  issue. 


The  board  has  never  presumed  to  prejudge 
due  process  of  law  in  respect  of  the  arrested 
Koreans.  But  the  correspondence  indicates 
that  something  more  is  involved  in  the  course 
of  the  Japanese  gendarmerie  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  assumption  that,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  missionaries,  there  was  a  plot 
against  the  government  of  which  certain 
Korean  Christians  were  cognizant  and  in  which 
some  may  have  participated. 

"The  board  notes  the  statement  of  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  Chosen  that  'of  fifty  persons 
who  have  been  already  transferred  to  the  pub- 
lic procurator's  office  by  the  police  authorities, 
forty-three  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church,' 
and  that  'the  responsible  leaders  of  the  mission 
appear  to  have  failed  in  this  particular  instance 
to  duly  exert  their  influence  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses  in  time.'  We  have  no  desire  to 
defend  these  men  simply  because  they  are 
Presbyterians.  We  simply  venture  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  facts  that,  at  the  time  that  this 
charge  was  made,  and  to  this  day  as  far  as  the 
board  is  advised,  these  men  have  not  been 
tried;  that  there  are  60,736  Koreans  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches  as  communicants 
or  adherents  in  the  Syen  Chyun  and  Pyeng 
Yang  stations,  where  the  arrests  were  made ; 
and  that  the  missionaries  and  Korean  pastors, 
while  counseling  allegiance  to  the  government, 
have  no  more  control  over  the  political  activi- 
ties of  their  members  than  churches  in  the 
United  States  have  over  the  political  activities 
of  American  citizens. 

"The  board  has  full  confidence  in  the  good 
will  of  the  government  of  Japan  toward  the 
Korean  people  and  in  the  just  purpose  of  his 
excellency  Count  Terauchi.  But  the  documents 
before  it,  embracing  in  addition  to  the  papers 
forwarded  to  the  Japanese  embassy  many  com- 
munications from  eyewitnesses,  awaken  concern 
which  Count  Terauchi's  statement  does  not  allay 
and  which  later  events  have  tended  to  confirm  ; 
concern,  namely,  that  the  local  gendarmerie  in 
northern  Korea  have  pursued  a  course  of  action 
which  will  have  the  effect,  not  of  suppressing 
a  possible  plot  of  evil  men  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  loyal  and  in- 
nocent people  and  of  discrediting  the  very  in- 
fluences which  have  rendered  and  would  con- 
tinue to  render  the  best  support  to  all  Japanese 
efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Korean 
people.  All  impartial  observers  freely  recog- 
nize that  Japan  has  made  great  administrative 
reforms  and  inaugurated  many  beneficial  public 
enterprises  in  Korea.  But  the  recent  course 
of  the  Japanese  gendarmerie  in  dealing  with  the 
people  of  northern  Korea  has  awakened  grave 
misgivings  as  to  its  justice,  its  effect  upon  the 
unhappy  Koreans,  and  also  upon  that  reputation 
for  the  humane  and  enlightened  rule  of  a  sub- 
ject race  which  the  Japanese  have  shown  that 
they  rightly  value  and  the  expectation  of  which 
has  hitherto  led  the  American  and  British  peo- 
ples to  give  to  Japan  a  large  measure  of  re- 
spect and  sympathy  in  its  international  rela- 
tions." 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  fRoom  48) 

— On  Friday  morning  Miss  Harriet  Downs, 
who  is  preparing  for  foreign  work  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  told  in  a  simple  and  impressive 
manner  the  story  of  her  call  to  missionary 
service.  The  Korea  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Holmes 
Forsyth,  repeated  Mrs.  Whiting's  "story  of  a 
bookmark,"  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Toms  and 
brought  news  that  Mrs.  Underwood  would  soon 
be  here.  Mrs.  Berry  read  the  missionary  policy 
for  China  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
reference  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  adopted  by  our  Assembly's  board, 
a  plan  so  broad  and  far-reaching  that  one  can 
hardly  hear  it  without  being  lifted  above  the 
pettiness  of  self-seeking.  The  Siam  and  Laos 
secretary,  Mrs.  Cole  of  Hyde  Park,  had  late 
news  from  Dr.  McKean  of  Chieng  Mai,  of  many 
hundreds  learning  of  Christ  through  the  wide- 
spread epidemics  of  malaria  and  smallpox, 
before  which  the  spirit  doctors  seem  powerless. 

— The  eighth  session  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Missions,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  June  21-29, 
will  include  a  new  feature — a  normal  training 
class  for  leaders,  conducted  by  B.  Carter  Milli- 
kin  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells.  Among  others  to  be 
heard  will  be  Rev.  Bruce  Kinney,  Dr.  Isaac 
T.  Headland,  Hans  P.  Freece,  Miss  Frances 
B.  Patterson,  Miss  Lydia  Finger,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruff and  several  missionaries  direct  from  the 
field.  For  full  information  address  Room  48, 
509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Jane  Murdoch  Memorial  Hospital  Dedicated- 
Last  Meeting  of  Ministers'  Association  Will 
Be  Held  June  1  7. 

Dedication  last  Sabbath  of  the  Jane  Murdoch 
Memorial  building  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital 
marks  the  formal  addition  of  132  beds  to  the 
capacity  of  that  great  institution.  The  new 
structure  was  a  gift  of  the  late  Thomas  Mur- 
doch in  memory  of  his  sister;  his  residuary 
estate  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000  and  was 
divided  among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  and  the  hospital.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  John  Balcom  Shaw, 
D.  D. ;  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D.,  and  James 
B.  Herrick,  M.  D.  The  new  addition  has  a 
maternity  department  of  thirty-four  beds,  chil- 
dren's department  of  twenty-three  beds,  five 
wards,  ten  beds  each,  one  of  four  beds;  nine 
rooms,  and  four  wards  of  three  beds  each  for 
the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  which  may 
occur  while  patients  are  in  the  hospital.  There 
is  a  sun  parlor  and  open  air  pavilion  on  the 
roof,  where  the  children  can  be  taken  and  if 
necessary  can  be  kept  permanently.  A  large 
space  is  given  to  the  pathological  department, 
and  the  laboratory  in  its  equipment  and  ar- 
rangement has  no  superior.  "The  bequest  of 
Mr.  Murdoch  is  the  largest  ever  made  to  the 
hospital,"  said  Dr.  Herrick,  "and  marks  a 
second  great  step  in  advancement,  which  began 
with  the  large  bequest  from  the  late  Daniel 
A.  Jones  in  1886.  The  imperative  necessity  for 
a  nurses'  home  compels  us  to  continue  build- 
ing operations.  Within  the  next  twelve  months 
we  expect  to  have  this  home  completed,  with  a 
capacity  for  150  nurses,  immediately  opposite 
the  site  of  the  hospital." 

Rev.  Henry  Hepburn  Sails  for  Europe 

Rev.  Henry  Hepburn,  pastor  of  Buena  Me- 
morial church,  with  Mrs.  Hepburn  leaves  for  an 
extended  trip  in  Europe  June  17.  At  the  last 
communion  the  church  received  twenty-five 
members,  and  has  now  passed  the  500  mark  in 
membership. 

Among  the  members  of  this  presbytery  who 
have  been  called  on  to  speak  at  various  com- 
mencement exercises  this  month  are  Dr.  E.  P. 
Hill,  who  spoke  Monday  evening  at  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Evangelical  theological  seminary 
in  Naperville  ;  Dr.  William  C.  Covert  at  Carroll 
College  commencement  June  12,  Dr.  Martin  D. 
Hardin  at  Huron  College  June  6,  Dr.  G.  N. 
Luccock  at  Park  College  June  16  and  Dr. 
George  L.  Robinson  at  Emporia  College  June  5. 
Special  services  were  held   Memorial  Day 


WELL  POSTED 
A  California  Doctor  With  40  Years  Ex- 
perience 


"In  my  forty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner  along  hygienic  lines,"  says  a 
Los  Angeles  physician,  "I  have  never  found 
a  food  to  compare  with  Grape-Nuts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  health  of  all  classes  of 
people. 

"I  have  recommended  Grape-Nuts  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  patients  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  every  year's  experience  makes  me 
more  enthusiastic  regarding  its  use. 

"I  make  it  a  rule  to  always  recommend 
Grape-Nuts,  and  Postum  in  place  of  coffee, 
when  giving  my  patients  instructions  as  to  diet, 
for  I  know  both  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  can 
be  digested  by  anyone. 

"As  for  myself,  when  engaged  in  much  men- 
tal work  my  diet  twice  a  day  consists  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  rich  cream.  I  find  it  just  the  thing  to 
build  up  gray  matter  and  keep  the  brain  in 
good  working  order. 

"In  addition  to  its  wonderful  effects  as  a 
brain  and  nerve  food  Grape-Nuts  always  keeps 
the  digestive  organs  in  perfect,  healthy  tone. 
I  carry  it  with  me  when  I  travel,  otherwise  I 
am  almost  certain  to  have  trouble  with  my 
stomach."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Strong  indorsements  like  the  above  from  phy- 
sicians all  over  the  country  have  stamped 
Grape-Nuts  the  most  scientific  food  in  the 
world.    "There's  a  reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  neve  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, trne  and  ftill  of  hnman  interest. 


in  Eleventh  church.  Rev.  William  J.  Ohan  pas- 
tor, attended  by  the  Winfield  Scott  post  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  Five  members  were  received  on  con- 
fession June  2. 

First  and  Forty-First  Street  Union 

A  meeting  of  the  congregations  of  First  and 
t'orty-First  Street  churches  has  been  called 
for  June  19  to  hear  reports  of  the  committee 
of  elders  and  trustees  concerning  the  proposed 
union  of  the  churches,  announced  last  week. 
Votes  will  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  willingness 
of  the  churches  to  transfer  their  lists  of  mem- 
bers and  property  to  a  united  church  to  be 
known  as  First  church. 

A  majority  of  the  churches  observed  Chil- 
dren's Day  last  Sabbath  with  special  services. 
At  Oak  Park  Second  church  Rev.  A.  J.  Mont- 
gomery baptized  twelve  children. 

The  meeting  of  the  ministers  last  Monday 
morning  was  given  over  to  mirth  and  story 
telling  ;  the  scheduled  speaker  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  Harry  G.  Bartrufi',  a  member  of 
Normal  Park  church,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
O.  M.  Caward  as  a  professional  story  teller. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  association  this  season 
will  be  held  next  Monday. 

Moody  church  has  inaugurated  an  interest- 
ing series  of  group  meetings,  in  which  the 
homes  of  many  members  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  are  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  the  gospel  message  to  the  attention  of  a 
widely  scattered  constituency  in  an  intimate 
and  informal  way. 

Central  Park  church.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Hosmer 
pastor,  will  observe  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
with  special  services  June  19-23.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Zenos  will  bring  greetings  to  the  church  on 
behalf  of  Chicago  Presbytery  and  Dr.  George 
N.  Luccock  will  be  asked  to  preach  the  an- 
niversary sermon. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Extensive  Evangelistic  Campaign  Planned- 
Missionary  Exposition  in  1913  Indorsed - 
Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  Church. 

Pittsburg's  interdenominational  evangelistic 
committee  is  planning  for  an  extensive  evan- 
gelistic campaign  in  the  city  and  suburbs  next 
fall.  The  committee  appointed  to  work  out 
plans  reported  at  a  meeting  June  3.  There  will 
be  forty-four  districts.  Previous  to  the  cam- 
paign there  will  be  a  week  of  devotional  serv- 
ices and  prayer  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  Frances  of  Boston  and  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone  of  Chicago.  During  the  summer  work 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  parks  will  be  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Shultz.  Vaca- 
tion Bible  schools  will  also  be  held  in  a  num- 
ber of  downtown  sections. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  First  church  June  4 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  missionary  exposition 
in  Pittsburg  some  time  in  1913,  providing  the 
requisite  amount  of  money  could  be  secured ; 
125  persons  were  present  and  the  subject  was 
ably  presented  by  Harry  Wade  Hicks  of  New 
York  and  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  Balti- 
more. A  committee  of  five,  with  Dr.  F.  W. 
Sneed  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  select 
committeemen  who  should  plan  for  the  ex- 
position. 

Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  of  India  was  in  Pitts- 
burg and  made  an  address  at  the  ministers' 
ineeting  June  3.  Dr.  Ewing  will  soon  go  to 
England  in  the  interests  of  India's  colleges. 

Parnassus  church  will  hold  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  June  14-19.  The  services  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  M.  Curry, 
and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr.  John  Black, 
Dr.  S.  R.  Gordon  and  others. 

The  Presbyterian  Training  School  at  Cora- 
opolis  held  its  commencement  exercises  June  6 
in  the  Second  church  of  Coraopolis.  Eight 
young  women  were  graduated. 

Dr.  James  Moffatt,  president  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  preached  to  an  unusual 
audience  in  Allison  Park  church  June  2.  The 
audience  was  made  up  of  graduates  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  Yale,  Harvard,  West- 
minster, Princeton  and  other  colleges.  Eight 
Allegheny  county  judges  were  present  and  a 
number  of  leading  members  of  the  bar. 

Dr.  Cynddylan  Jones  of  Whitchurch,  Cardiff, 
Wales,  preached  in  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
church  June  2.  In  company  with  Dr.  Thomas 
he  is  making  a  tour  of  Ohio. 

The  committee  of  one  hundred  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  held  its  final  meeting 


Bricks  and  Stones 
and  Dollars 

In  the  wrong  order  Yes. 

Dollars  first  and  now  for  Albany 
College  that  when  the  new  buildings 
on  the  new  Campus  are  finished  the 
endowment  may  be  assured.  The 
coming  decade  is  to  be  an  important 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Great  North- 
west. Albany,  Oregon,  is  the  second 
railroad  center  in  the  State.  Albany 
College  is  a  pioneer  institution.  Pres- 
byterians should  have  a  full  share  in 
molding  the  life  of  that  part  of  our 
land  against  which  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  break. 

What  is  your  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  Albany  College.''  Dollars  and  Stones 
and  Bricks. 

Address 

H.  M.  CROOKS,  President 

ALBANY  COLLEGE 
Albany,  Oregon 
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in  Trinity  Episcopal  church  May  31.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  $11,473  collected  and 
about  $150  in  the  treasury  after  all  bills  had 
been  paid.  H.  D.  W.  English  offered  a  reso- 
lution bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  movement 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  city.  Short 
addresses  were  made  by  Lyman  Pearce  and  Dr. 
W.  I.  Wishart.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


National  Sunday  School  Leaders  In  Session- 
Opposition  to  Single  Budget  Plan— Richard- 
son Memorial  Church  Lays  Corner  Stone. 

Leaders  of  Sunday  school  work  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  representing  twenty- 
seven  denominations,  have  been  in  session  the 
past  week  in  the  Witherspoon  building.  The 
following  represented  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association :  E.  K.  Warren  of  Three 
Oaks,  Mich.,  chairman  ;  Marion  Lawrance,  sec- 
retary ;  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  Philadelphia ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  Chicago ;  Professor 
Ira  N.  Price,  University  of  Chicago  ;  Fred  A. 
Wells,  Chicago ;  William  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Bert  Cashman,  Chicago.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  convention  of  all 
nations  to  be  held  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in 
1913. 

A  few  years  ago  two  downtown  churches. 
South  and  Atonement,  united.  Later  they  were 
consolidated  with  Scots  church  on  South  Broad 
street.  On  June  2  tablets  were  unveiled  in 
the  latter  church  to  commemorate  the  union 
of  the  three  churches.  The  services  were  in 
charge  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Moore. 

Plans  for  Summer  Evangelism 

The  summer  evangelistic  committee  will  hold 
evening  services  in  four  tents,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  open  air  places;  noonday  meetings  will 
be  held  in  parks  and  public  squares.  A  number 
of  its  former  evangelists  have  been  engaged. 
Eleven  vacation  Bible  schools  will  be  conducted 
by  the  committee  under  the  superintendent. 
Rev.  John  W.  Hoyt.  There  will  be  thirty-five 
schools  and  the  enrollment  will  probably  exceed 
10,000  children  of  the  poorer  districts  who, 
while  attracted  by  useful  and  entertaining  oc- 
cupation, will  be  instructed  in  religious  truth. 

The  Lemon  Hill  Evangelical  Association 
opened  its  eleventh  season  of  nonsectarian 
services  in  Fairmount  Park  the  afternoon  of 
June  2.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Alba  B. 
Johnson  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
His  theme  was  "The  Democracy  of  Religion." 
Dr.  James  B.  Ely  also  spoke. 

In  connection  with  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Couples  at  Bala  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
infirmary,  a  new  power  house  and  a  new  wing 
for  the  care  of  widows.  Dr.  Loyal  Y.  Graham, 
who  was  present  twenty-seven  years  ago  at  the 
breaking  of  ground  for  the  home,  made  the 
address. 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  contemplates  the 
adoption  of  the  one-fund  budget  plan  for  Home 
Mission  agencies,  the  offerings  from  churches, 
Sunday  schools  and  young  people's  societies 
for  national  home  missions,  synodical  and  pres- 
byterial  home  missions  being  combined  and  a 
fixed  proportion  given  to  each.  An  effort  was 
proposed  to  raise  $30,000,  50  per  cent  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  presbyterial  work  among  for- 
eigners in  downtown  districts  and  in  newly 
developing  parts  of  the  city.  However,  opposi- 
tion has  developed  to  the  plan  among  the  more 
conservative  elements  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
opportunity  can  be  secured  for  operating  it 
as  proposed. 

Mayor  Appoints  Vice  Commission 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Director  Porter  the 
mayor  has  appointed  a  commission  of  twenty- 
one  prominent  citizens  representing  the  church, 
the  law,  business  interests  and  social  and  char- 
itable organizations  to  make  a  thorough  study 
and  report  upon  vice  conditions  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  ministers  on  the  commission  is  Dr. 
James  W.  Cochran  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education.  Dr.  Cochran  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  this  body. 

Llanerch  church  recently  welcomed  its  new 
pastor,  Dr.  C.  S.  Richardson,  formerly  of  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  At  his  first  communion  he  re- 
ceived seventeen  new  members.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  edifice  last  week.  It  will 
be  of  stone  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
four  months. 


Narbeth  church.  Philadelphia  North,  Rev. 
John  Van  Ness  pastor,  secured  Dr.  Alexander 
Henry  of  the  Board  of  Publication  to  address 
its  Sunday  school  on  "children's  day,"  June  9. 
The  church  will  soon  install  a  new  organ,  made 
possible   through   a  generous   Easter  offering. 

_         W.  P.  White. 

Fourth  church  was  organized  in  1799.  The 
Sabbath  school  celebrated  its  ninety-fifth  an- 
niversary June  I.  G.  Cleeland  has  been  super- 
intendent for  thirty-two  years.  This  church  has 
a  membership  of  600.  The  men's  meetings  have 
ail  average  attendance  Sabbath  mornings  at 
9  :45  of  seventy.  The  church  has  been  without 
a  pastor  over  a  year,  but  great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  work. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  edifice  of  Rich- 
ardson Memorial  church  was  laid  recently  by 
Judge  Robert  N.  Willson,  executor  of  the 
estate  of  Lady  Kortright  of  England,  formerly 
Miss  Catherine  Richardson  of  this  city,  who 
bequeathed  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  as  a  memorial  to  her  parents.  The 
church  will  house  the  consolidated  congrega- 
tions of  Baldwin  church  and  Geneva  church. 
The  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  O.  G.  McDowell, 
also  spoke  and  placed  various  articles  in  the 
corner  stone. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Elders'  Association 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  May  30 
in  Trinity  church.  Chestnut  Hill,  proved  one 
of  the  best  the  association  has  held.  The  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  John  McDowell  was  a  powerful 
plea  for,  the  church  to  take  its  place  in  righting 
present  social  wrongs.  About  seventy-five  mem- 
bers and  friends  attended  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. Refreshments  were  delightfully  served  by 
the  ladies  of  Trinity. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


Seventy  Prepared  for  Mission  Fields— Dr.  Jowett 
Sails  for  England— Elect  Leaders  to  Carry 
Out  Men  and  Religion  Program. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  sending  out  seventy  new  missionaries,  all  of 
whom  will  sail  for  their  fields  between  now 
and  Oct.  I.  In  the  company  will  be  eight  brides 
and  bridegrooms.  Beginning  Wednesday,  June  5, 
they  were  in  a  week's  conference  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Board.  The  New 
York  Woman's  Board  gave  them  a  reception 
and  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  tendered 
them  a  dinner  and  reception.  The  conferences 
were  held  every  morning  and  every  phase  of 
the  missionary's  life  was  gone  over. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  commencement  exercises  held  last  week. 
A  class  of  twenty  persons  representing  seven 
nationalities  was  graduated.  The  exercises 
closed  with  an  address  by  Bishop  Dubs  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church. 

Double  Anniversary  for  Dr.  Work 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work  of  Fourth  church  and 
Mrs.  Work  were  presented  with  a  handsome 
silver  service  June  7  by  the  congregation  in 
celebration  of  their  silver  wedding  anniversary 
and  also  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Work's  ordination. 

New  York  University  at  its  commencement 
June  5  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon 
Rev.  John  R.  Mackay  of  North  church  and  upon 
Rev.  Shepherd  Knapp  of  Central  Congregational 
church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  formerly  assistant 
at  Brick  church.  The  university  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood, 
the  veteran  Presbyterian  missionary  of  Seoul, 
Korea. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Cairns  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  was 
the  first  supply  at  Fifth  Avenue  church,  Dr. 
Jowett  having  sailed  for  England  June  6.  The 
pastor  led  the  farewell  prayer  meeting  the  night 
before  he  departed.  He  is  not  in  good  health 
and  for  that  reason  left  so  early  for  his  vaca- 
tion. He  preached  his  last  sermon  of  the  sea- 
son Sunday  morning,  June  2.  That  afternoon 
the  preacher  was  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers 


Lake  Forest  College 


Library  and  Chapel 

Commencement  Wednesday,  June  19 

All  friends  of  the  College  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Out-ot-tovi>n  guests 
are  i^elcomed  at  the  Commencement 
Luncheon.  See  beautiful  Lake  Forest  at 
its  best.  If  you  haCe  a  son  or  daughter 
to  educate,  investigate  this  strong  in- 
stitution. Pronounced  by  the  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  ONE  OF  FIVE 
best  colleges  West  of  the  Alleghanies. 
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church.  Others  preachers  for  the  near  future 
will  be  :  June  16,  President  J.  G.  K.  McClure 
of  McCormick  Seminary ;  June  23  and  30,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  professor-elect  in  Union 
Seminary;  July  7  and  14,  Robert  E.  Speer. 

At  Brick  church  in  July  the  preachers  will  be 
Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie  of  the  College  Board,  Dr. 
Francis  Brown,  president  of  Union  Seminary, 
and  Robert  E.  Speer.  In  August  the  pulpit 
will  be  occupied  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  H.  E. 
Kirk  of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Work,  pastor  of  Fourth  church,  and 
Dr.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church  are  each  holding 
open  air  services  on  their  cliurch  porches  every 
Sunday  at  twilight. 

Miss  Elsa  Brown,  daughter  of  President 
Francis  Brown  of  Union  Seminary,  and  Rev. 
Otis  Barnes  of  the  last  graduating  class  at  the 
seminary  were  married  June  i. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch  has  been  elected  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  commission  on  peace  and 
arbitration  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  He  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Clarendon  building. 

The  Church  of  the  Strangers  will  remain 
open  all  summer  and  Rev.  G.  Mansfield  Spen- 
cer, pastor,  will  preach. 

Among  the  Presbyterian  churches  which  will 
have  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  this  summer 
will  be  John  Hall  Memorial  chapel  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue church.  Spring  Street  church,  Bethlehem 
chapel.  Faith  church,  Mizpah  chapel. 

A  committee  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  has  elected 
as  chairman  James  M.  Speers ;  vice-chairmen, 
Professor  John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Homer  Folks ;  secretary,  H.  L.  Har- 
rison ;  treasurer,  Henry  W.  Jessup.  Active 
work,  principally  in  the  form  of  institutes  or 
schools  of  instruction,  will  be  started  in  the 
fall. 

Adjunct  features  are  beginning  to  close  for 
the  summer  at  the  Labor  temple,  Rev.  Jonathan 
C.  Day  superintendent,  although  the  temple 
itself  never  closes.  There  will  be  only  one 
forum  meeting  each  week  and  the  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evening  meetings  will  be  discontinued, 
but  each  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  an 
illustrated  lecture. 

The  last  meeting  until  fall  of  New  York 
Presbytery  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  "old"  First 
June  10,  Dr.  Work,  the  newly  elected  mod- 
erator, presiding.  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  made  reports. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ford  Sutton,  one 
of  the  oldest  members,  in  years,  of  New  York 
Presbytery,  took  place  in  Brick  church  June  3, 
and  was  attended  by  many  members  of  presby- 
tery, besides  relatives  and  friends,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  which 
Dr.  Sutton  was  a  companion. 

Open  air  services  are  held  on  the  steps  of 
Harlem  church  every  Sunday  preceding  the  reg- 
ular evening  worship.  Hundreds  of  people  from 
Mount  Morris  park  come  to  listen  and  some 
come  in  to  the  church  service.  Twelve  mem- 
bers were  received,  eight  on  confession,  at  the 
last  communion. 

William  B.  Reed,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
an  elder  in  Harlem  church  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  many  years,  died  sud- 
denly of  acute  indigestion  last  Friday  morning. 

Rev.  Robert  Wells  Veach,  retiring  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School,  will  begin  his  new  duties  as  pastor  of 
North  church,  Rochester,  Oct.  i.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  summer  term  of  the  Bible 
school. 


Work  Extended  to  Philadelphia 

Two  important  forward  steps  have  recently 
been  taken  in  the  extended  campaign  conducted 
by  the  National  Bible  Institute  of  New  York. 
For  the  first  time  since  its  inception  the  in- 
stitute will  direct  a  gospel  hall  outside  New 
York  City.  A  rescue  mission  has  been  opened 
at  5629  Germantown  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Archibald  R. 
Wright,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Frost,  the  North  American  director 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  local  committee  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  second  important  change  in  the  evan- 
gelistic campaign  has  been  the  securing  of  a 
new  home  for  the  Living  Waters  mission, 
formerly  located  at  344  Bowery,  New  York.  An 
entire  building  has  been  leased  for  this  mission 
on  3d  avenue,  two  doors  from  23d  street.  New 
York,  thereby  opening  up  a  large  neglected 
field. 


From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

Buffalo  Church  Closes  Doors 

Stanton  Street  church  has  voted  to  discon- 
tinue its  services  after  June  16.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  old  Wells  Street  church,  crowded  out 
by  encroachments  of  business,  was  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  establishing  Stanton  Street 
church  on  the  East  side  in  a  thickly  settled 
German  community.  The  community  was  abun- 
dantly provided  with  the  conventional  forms  of 
church  worship.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  the 
flourishing  social  settlements  of  First  church 
and  Westminster  church,  and  not  far  away  is 
Memorial  chapel  of  Lafayette  church.  This, 
too,  has  stood  for  the  more  conventional  forms 
of  church  service  and  for  the  past  few  years 
has  also  been  steadily  losing.  .Lafayette 
church,  to  save  its  Memorial  chapel,  last  week 
unanimously  voted  to  expend  during  the  sum- 
mer $15,000  in  renovating  the  building  and  in 
inaugurating  in  the  early  fall  a  more  distinc- 
tively social  settlement  work. 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond of  First  church,  Buffalo,  has  been  called 
to  the  church  of  South  Wales.  Mr.  Raymond 
has  just  completed  his  theological  course  and 
has  been  attracted  by  the  problem  of  the  coun- 
try church.  South  Wales  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctively country  church  in  the  presbytery. 

Crittenden  church  has  been  grouped  with  the 
church  at  Akron  and  will  be  served  by  Rev. 
S.  H.  Beshgetour. 

Foreclosure  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the 
church  at  Blasdell  have  been  begun  to  satisfy 
a  matured  mortgage. 

North  church  has  voted  to  secure  an  assistant 
to  its  pastor,  E.  H.  Dickinson,  D.  D. 

P.  T.  Pochman,  D.  D.,  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
New  Jersey,  has  been  transferred  to  Buffalo 
Presbytery  that  he  may  be  installed  pastor  over 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Alden. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Boococlc, 
chairman  of  presbytery's  committee  on  religious 
education,  there  was  held  last  week  a  most 
successful  Sunday  school  exhibit  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery.  Each  afternoon  profitable  con- 
ferences were  conducted  by  experienced  leaders. 

.  .        W.  C.  McG. 

The  church  at  Gouverneur  will  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  William  Franklin  Skinner  June  16-17. 
Mr.  Skinner  went  there  directly  from  Princeton 
Seminary.  The  church  has  prospered  abun- 
dantly. A  magnificent  marble  building  has 
replaced  the  old  edifice  and  has  been  all  paid 
for,  as  has  also  a  fine  brick  manse.  The 
membership  roll  has  nearly  doubled  and  the 
gifts  to  missionary  purposes  have  increased 
enormously. 

First  church  of  Tonawanda  celebrated  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  May  26.  In  both  the 
morning  and  evening  services  brief  sketches 
were  read  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Tona- 
wandas.  Several  of  the  older  members  gave 
interesting  reminiscences.  The  present  pastor. 
Rev.  David  R.  Jones,  came  to  this  field  two 
years  ago  from  Auburn  Seminary,  and  in  that 
time  has  received  sixty-one  members  on  pro- 
fession and  nineteen  by  certificate.  The  benev- 
olent contributions  increased  last  year  nearly 
100  per  cent. 

District  of  Columbia 

A  delightful  feature  of  each  June  is  an  out- 
door luncheon  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
S.  Duncan  at  their  suburban  home.  Fifty 
friends  gathered  on  June  4  to  enjoy  their  hos- 
pitality. Each  year  this  is  made  the  occasion 
also  of  hearing  serious  messages  bearing  on  the 
life  of  the  church  at  large.  Addresses  were 
given  at  the  tables  under  the  trees  by  Dr. 
Wilber  F.  Crafts,  representing  the  International 
Reform  Bureau  ;  Dr.  B.  J.  Trueblood,  secretary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society;  Dr.  S.  H. 
Woodrow,  chairman  of  the  national  executive 
council  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
movement  for  the  social  betterment  of  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Frank  J.  Goodwin,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  Mount  Pleasant  Congregational 
church,  read  several  original  poems.  Mrs. 
Goodwin  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Duf- 
field  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  George  Duf- 
field,  both  of  whom  are  gratefully  remembered 
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by  Presbyterians  generally,  and  by  the  lovers 
of  good  hymns  everywhere. 

When  it  appeared  that  several  of  its  churches 
were  seriously  in  debt,  some  of  them  badly 
crippled,  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  de- 
termined to  remove  the  cause  by  one  concerted 
efTort.  A  committee  was  named,  with  Dr. 
Charles  Wood,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  at  the  head.  The  debts  amounted 
to  $92,000.  A  part  of  this  amount  was  prorated 
among  the  churches  expecting  to  be  benefited. 
The  remainder  was  to  be  given  by  individuals 
in  and  out  of  Washington.  Dr.  Wood's  activity 
has  been  constant  and  effective.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  entire  amount  has  been  con- 
tributed by  friends  in  his  own  church,  Mrs. 
John  Hay  and  General  John  M.  Foster  -each 
giving  $10,000.  Recently  a  men's  dinner  was 
given  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  attended 
by  more  than  200  men  of  all  the  churches.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Doctors  Wood,  Brundage, 
RadclifTe  and  Kelley  and  General  Foster. 
Dr.  D.  C.  MacLeod  followed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  $S,ooo  was  added  to  the  church  debt 
fund,  mostly  in  small  subscription?. ,  The  en- 
tire amount  is  practically  provided  for,  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  still  remaining.  Sunday, 
June  2,  Eckington  church.  Rev.  H.  E.  Brundage 
pastor,  raised  $10,000  to  pay  its  quota.  The 
movement  has  afforded  splendid  opportunity 
for  emphasizing  the  work  of  "the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Washington,"  as  distinguished  from 
individual  congregations. 

All  Christian  people  of  the  city  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made 
once  more  for  better  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  excellent 
bill  for  this  purpose  has  passed  the  senate, 
with  but  two  votes  in  opposition.  The  bill  is 
now  in  committee  of  the  house,  with  every 
assurance  that  it  will  pass  by  a  big  majority, 
if  it  can  be  reported  out  of  committee.  This 
is  the  most  serious  difficulty  confronting  the 
friends  of  the  measure.  Every  possible  pressure 
is  being  employed  to  have  it  killed  in  committee. 

Paul  R.  Hickok. 

New  Jersey 

A  fine  new  organ  has  been  installed  in  the 
historic  church  at  Hanover,  Rev.  R.  H.  M. 
Augustine  pastor. 

Presbyterian  ministers  took  an  active  part  in 
a  conference  on  social  service  of  all  Protestant 
communions  held  in  Newark  June  5-6. 

Rev.  William  C.  Kerr,  missionary  in  Korea 
supported  by  Park  church,  Newark,  preached  at 
Park  church  morning  and  evening  May  26.  Mr. 
Kerr  and  his  bride  will  sail  for  Korea  late  in 
July. 

Third  church  of  Trenton  now  has  in  its  Sun- 
day school  1,150  enrolled  members.  It  cele- 
brated its  sixty-third  anniversary  before  an 
audience  of  a  thousand  persons.  Rev.  John  J. 
Moment,  Newark,  was  the  anniversary  speaker. 

An  interdenominational  conference  on  social 
service  was  held  last  week  in  First  church  at 
Newark.  Dr.  Dawson,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
Bishop  Lines  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
Professor  Earp  of  the  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary  presided,  and  each  denomination  re- 
ported on  the  social  work  it  is  doing. 

California 

San  Francisco  and  Vicinity 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cosby  of  Pittsburg  addressed  a 
meeting  of  San  Francisco  Presbyterian  min- 
isters and  laymen  June  3  concerning  the  na- 
tional reform  congress  to  be  held  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  1913.  Henry  Minton,  D.  D.,  is  the 
president  of  this  congress.  He  is  to  be  on  the 
coast  also  during  the  month  and  will  be  heard 
on  the  same  question.  Dr.  Minton  is  to  supply 
St.  John's  church,  Berkeley,  for  a  month. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Nation  has  begun  a  pastorate 
at  Parkside  church,  San  Francisco,  recently 
vacated  by  Rev.  James  K.  Stage,  now  of  Em- 
manuel church,  Oakland. 

Eighteen  members  were  recently  received  into 
Mendocino  church,  the  fruits  of  a  union  re- 
vival, in  which  the  local  pastors  were  assisted 
by  Rev.  Newton  S.  McClurkin. 

  H.   N.  Bevier. 

Taft  church  is  building  a  manse,  and  the 
group  which  includes  Fellows  hopes  to  assume 
self-support  soon. 

In  less  than  two  years  four  churches  have 
been  started  in  the  oil  centers  of  San  Joaquin 


valley.  The  youngest  of  these  is  Balfour,  and 
begins  as  a  self-supporting  body,  largely  through 
the  aid  of  the  California  Oilfields  Company. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Furneaux, 
who  has  had  deep  interest  in  the  work  since 
its  inception.  Rev.  N.  C.  McCay  is  now  in 
charge  and  assisted  in  the  church's  organization 
May  12. 

Washington 

Weuatchee  church  has  received  thirty-four 
members  since  April  i.  Mayor  George  Cotterill 
of  Seattle  was  the  speaker  at  the  brotherhood 
supper  on  the  evening  of  May  31. 

Horace  Hillery  and  Clifford  Douglas,  stu- 
dents in  San  Anselmo  Seminarj',  are  spending 
the  summer  in  home  mission  work  in  Wenat- 
chee  Presbytery. 

Wenatchee  Presbytery  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing within  its  borders  the  oldest  pioneer  of  the 
Northwest — the  second  white  child  born  in  the 
old  Oregon  territory  and  the  first  to  grow  to 
maturity — Mrs.  Eliza  Spalding  Warren  of  Lake- 
side. She  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding,  the  pioneer  missionary  and  coworker 
of  Marcus  Whitman,  and  was  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  who  were  taken  captive  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  time  of  the  Whitman  massacre. 
Though  a  child  at  the  time  she  remembers 
clearly  seeing  Whitman  fall  and  the  three  weeks 
of  captivity  that  followed  the  awful  work  of 
that  day. 

Minnesota 

News  of  tlie  Twin  Cities 

The  St.  Paul  ministers  closed  their  bimonthly 
meetings  for  the  year  with  a  banquet  June  3 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  A  good  program  and  the 
presence  of  the  ministers'  wives  united  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  year. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hall  closed  a  successful  pastorate 
oi  four  years  in  Bethany  church,  Minneapolis, 
May  26.  The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  are  held  by  the  congregation  was  indicated 
in  tokens  presented  them  at  a  farewell  recep- 
tion. Mrs.  Hall  received  from  the  teachers  of 
the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school, 
of  which  she  was  superintendent,  a  cut  glass 
vase,  and  Mr.  Hall  received  a  cross  reference 
Bible  and  five  $20  gold  pieces. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Kearns,  secretary  of  home  mis- 
sions for  the  district  of  the  Northwest  for 
the  past  year,  has  moved  his  family  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  the  twin  cities. 

One  of  the  very  active  churches  of  Minne- 
apolis Presbytery  is  Eden  Prairie,  a  country 
parish,  of  which  Rev.  Stanley  H.  Roberts^  is 
pastor.     Last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 


FOR  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 


"Why  should  I  save  money  and  then 
invest  it?"  has  been  asked  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  only  sound  answer  to  this 
is:  "In  order  to  make  the  work  of  today 
lighter  and  more  profitable,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future." 

There  isn't  a  man  or  woman  in  good 
health,  with  an  average  small  income, 
who  could  not,  if  they  would,  make  them- 
selves independent,  and  be  able  to  laugh 
at  the  terrors  of  old  age  and  poverty,  if 
they  properly  invested  what  they  save. 

We  will  submit  an  investment  to  you 
that  is  of  the  best  character,  with  a  semi- 
yearly  income  on  sums  of  $100  and  up- 
wards, and  with  the  best  security  in  the 
world  for  your  principal  and  interest 
— high-class,  income-producing  real  estate 
on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City. 
This  is  worth  your  consideration. 

Send  for  Circular  25 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  COMPANY 

42  BROADWAY 
Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  $4,014,738 


The  Best  Way 

The  ase  of  the  INBITIB^ 
UAL  COMMUMON  SERV- 
ICE has  Increftfted  th« 
attendance  at  th«  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  oS 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
jour  church.     Send  for  lllastrat«£ 


price  list. 
INDITIDCAL  COnnUNIOH  SEKTICB  CO. 
lOT-lOO-lll  8.  Wftbwk  i-Teans 


'"^  PROOF  

SILOS  OF  GLAZED  TILE 

'^.Tv^T-IIJt  ma  REESFORCEMENT! 

NEVER  slIv^s^s- 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 


CEMENT  &  TILE  SHO  CO.  ^^^Sro^^j 


This  is  the 
Krouzek  Komensky 


Jan  Valach  Josef  Holub  Josef  Leksa        Jar.  Vrany  J.  Stulc 

Jos.  Teply         Jan  Stcpanek  Jos.  Stulc         dp.  B.  Marek,  A.B.      Jos.  Saur 


A.  Kucera 
Fr.  Heear 


B.  Nekvinda 
J.  Haflik 


This  picture  represents  a  Bohemian  So- 
ciety which  has  for  its  object  a  study 
of  the  literature  and  the  religious  needs 
of  the  Bohemiaiis  in  America.  The 
young  men  above  shown  are  a  part 
of  the  Bohemian  representation  at  Du- 
buque German  College  and  Seminary, 

WeM.Iike  to  tell  you  what  some  of  our  young  men  are — not  only  Bohemians,  but  those  of  a  dozen  other  races — what  they  can  do  and 
will  do  with  proper  traininK  and  support.    Address  President  C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Endeavor  society  a  number  of  the  people  of 
Bethlehem  church,  Minneapolis,  of  which  Dr. 
Stanley  B.  Roberts  is  pastor,  were  entertained 
at  Eden  Prairie.  This  year  the  elder  Stanley's 
city  church  entertained  the  Eden  Prairie  peo- 
ple, sixty  in  number. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  Minneapolis  over  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  John  C.  Paries,  pastor  of 
Glen  Avon  church,  Duluth.  Minneapolis  was 
the  home  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paries  and  their 
first  field  of  labor.  During  the  seven  years 
Mr.  Paries  has  been  pastor  in  Duluth  the  mem- 
bership has  more  than  doubled,  a  stone  building 
costing  $50,000  has  been  erected  and  mission 
activities  and  benevolences  have  been  exten- 
sive. His  resignation,  reluctantly  concurred  in 
by  the  church  and  presbytery,  was  decided  upon 
by  Mr.  Paries,  that  he  might  pursue  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  along  sociological  lines  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  Macalester  College  chorus,  consisting 
of  sixty-five  voices  led  by  Professor  Harry 
Phillips  of  the  college,  recently  gave  the  cantata 
"Lazams"  two  successive  Sunday  evenings  in 
Bethlehem  and  Westminster  churches,  Minne- 
apolis. 

OregoD 

There  are  several  vacancies  in  Grande  Ronde 
Presbytery  in  eastern  Oregon.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  D.  K.  Laurie, 
pastor-evangelist.  Baker. 

Rev.  R.  K.  Mosley,  formerly  of  Virginia,  has 
been  received  very  cordially  by  the  people  of 
More  church.  The  Sabbath  school  is  doing 
excellent  work  and  an  Endeavor  society  has 
been  started. 

A  new  church  was  dedicated  June  2  at  Car- 
son, an  inland  point  twenty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  D.  K. 
Laurie,  pastor-evangelist,  who  has  been  as- 
sisting the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson,  in 
evangelistic  services.  Carson  is  served  in  con- 
nection with  Pine  Valley,  five  miles  distant. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  been  on  this  field  for  seven 
years  and  has  done  valiant  home  missionary 
sen'ice  for  each  community. 

Illinois 

The  late  secretary  of  state  for  Illinois,  Hon. 
James  A.  Rose,  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  Golconda.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  home  church  of  the  secretary 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church. 

Montana 

The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  Lewiston  recently  was  an  event  in 
which  the  entire  community  participated,  in- 
cluding pastors  of  sister  churches.  Rev.  Ernest 
W.  Wright,  the  pastor,  gave  the  closing  address. 

Golorad  o 

Rev.  A.  W.  McNeel,  now  pastor-elect  of 
Elbert  church,  was  obliged  to  spend  May  in 
a  hospital  in  Denver  undergoing  serious  opera- 
tions.   He  is  as  yet  unable  to  resume  full  duty. 

Nebraska 

A  Sunday  school  and  preaching  point  have 
been  organized  five  miles  northwest  of  Page, 
where  Rev.  H.  Jacobs  is  pastor.  Page  church 
recently  received  three  adults. 


College  Commencements 

The  graduation  exercises  of  Lake  Forest 
Academy  take  place  June  15.  Those  of  the 
college  and  Ferry  Hall  follow  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  and  close  the  Wednesday  following. 

President  Harry  Means  Crooks  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  address  for  Albany  College,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  June  9.  The  commencement 
speaker  announced  for  June  12  was  Governor 
Oswald  West. 

Highand  College,  Highland,  Kan.,  has  just 
closed  its  fifty-fifth  year,  the  best  in  its  his- 
tory. There  have  been  193  students  enrolled 
and  there  were  twenty  graduates.  The  bac- 
calaureate sermon  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
alumni,  Leon  D.  Young,  D.  D.,  of  First  church, 
Beatrice,  Neb.  The  commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  W.  L  Alexander  of  First 
church  of  Atchison,  Kan.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  President  Adams 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  col- 


lege, and  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
Rev.  David  E.  Ambrose  of  Blue  Rapids  and 
Mr.  Alexander. 

President  Hodgman  of  Macalester  College 
recently  completed  final  arrangements  for  per- 
haps the  greatest  commencement  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  The  college  graduates  twenty- 
nine,  the  school  of  music  six  and  the  Baldwin 
preparatory  school  twenty-two,  making  a  total 
cf  sixty-seven.  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
was  announced  to  give  the  address  June  12  in 
Central  church,  St.  Paul. 

Commencement  exercises  of  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur,  111.,  began  June  6  with 
a  reception  to  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni 
by  Mrs.  James  Millikin.  The  academy  grad- 
uation took  place  June  8.  President  William 
McKibbin  of  Lane  Seminary  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  the  following  day.  Dr. 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus  was  the  commencement 
speaker  for  the  graduating  exercises  June  11. 

The  seventy-fifth  class  to  graduate  from 
Marietta  College  received  its  diplomas  on  June 
12.  It  numbered  thirty,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  With  the  end  of  this 
year  the  college  takes  a  radical  step  in  closing 
its  academy  and  music  and  art  departments. 
Recent  years  have  witnessed  such  a  fine  de- 
velopment of  the  high  schools  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley that  the  academy  is  not  needed  now  as 
formerly. 


Twelve  Prizes  for  Articles  on  Current 
Christian  Problems 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  celebra- 
tion of  home  mission  week,  Nov.  17-24,  is  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  series  of  articles  on  twelve 
subjects  which  are  to  be  presented  each  week 
during  the  three  months'  preliminary  period. 
Twenty-five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  ar- 
ticle on  each  of  the  following  subjects  :  "The 
Negro,"  "Spanish-Americans,"  "The  New  Fron- 
tier" (the  West  and  the  South),  "The  Immi- 
grant," "The  Problems  of  Country  Life,"  "City 
Problems."  "Women  and  Children  in  Industry," 
"The  Saloon  and  Temperance  Reform,"  "So- 
cial Movements  Arising  Out  of  Present-Day 
Social  Conditions,"  "The  Church  as  a  Social 
Agency,"  "The  Church  as  a  Religious  Force," 
"The  Churches  in  a  Uniformed  Program  of 
Advance." 

These  articles  are  to  be  used  in  the  religious 
and  daily  press  and  should  be  written  in  a  pop- 
ular manner.  Their  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  church  should  be  distinctly  brought 
out.  They  are  to  be  limited  to  1,500  words, 
and  the  final  date  for  receiving  them  is  Aug.  i. 
Full  details  will  be  given  upon  request  by 
Charles  Stelzle,  executive  secretary,  156  5th 
avenue,  New  York. 


Summer  Bible  Conferences 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  vacation  confer- 
ence for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  in  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  July  16-30,  will  be  Professor  George  L. 
Robinson  of  McCormick  Seminary,  Charles  G. 
Trumbull  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  John 
L.  Alexander,  boys'  work  expert,  and  Rev. 
M.  B.  McNutt  of  the  Home  Board. 

A  conference  for  rural  ministers,  teachers 
and  community  leaders  who  want  to  get  help 
and  inspiration  for  their  work  in  the  country 
districts  of  Iowa  will  be  held  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  June  24-30.  The  entire  week 
will  be  given  over  to  the  study  of  rural  life 
problems.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  is  one  of  the 
chief  speakers  and  will  deliver  six  lectures 
in  conjunction  with  his  associate,  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  Lake  Forest 
College  and  schools  will  be  held  beginning 
Saturday,  June  15,  with  the  graduation  of  a 
class  of  fourteen  at  the  academy,  and  ending 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  with  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  college,  where  a  class  of 
twenty-four  will  receive  diplomas.  Fifteen 
young  women  are  to  be  graduated  at  Ferry 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  i8th,  the  exercises  being 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  address 
being  given  by  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago.  At  the  college  commencement  the 
main  feature  of  the  program  will  be  short  ad- 
dresses by  four  representative  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  with  speeches  or  essays  bear- 
ing on  the  results  of  college  study  rather  than 
shDwing  rhetorical  display,  after  the  old  fashion. 


COlPMALTRvs 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
Ut  5  %  and  6  %  should  comniunicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  fo  interest  on  Savings. 
ZYz  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise:  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsons.Cashler 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm  Bldenbaugh,  capttallst,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO.,  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE,  Prei.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


*arm  Mortgages 


Insurance  Companies,  Banks  and  individ- 
uals buyour  Morteages;  marketed  for  JO 
years  without  loss  of  a  dollar.   Send  for 
I  pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerlnss. 


Lander  k  Co.  Grand  rorksJ^LD. 
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We  oiler,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  MortgaKes  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
Gity  ReeldenoeB  and  Bnal- 
nesa  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JBFFE3BSON  TRUST  CO. 
MaAIeater  OUaboma 
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8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8^ 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  bj 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  li 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Uezioo. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  sample  application  of  t600.QO  loan  on 
improved  160  acre  farm. 

THE  ITiriOlir  MOKTO.a.eE  oo., 
105  Weat  Orand  A.ve.,      Olovla,  New  Mazle* 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  notonedollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.* 


Farm  Mortgages 


PS 

§tW  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
^•-^  I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Tested  by 
onr  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  aod  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  TALLS,  IOWA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON.  HORVH^!»yKOTA 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  yon  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  very  issue. 
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Financial  Situation 

The  foreign  money  market  has  been  strong 
during  the  week,  but  American  financial  activity 
has  not  been  great.  The  approach  of  the 
warm  season  has  witnessed  something  of  a 
let-up  in  various  lines.  Crop  prospects  in  the 
West  have  been  somewhat  better  than  previ- 
ously reported.  Those  who  attempt  to  account 
for  present  slack  period  by  citing  any  single 
cause  are  in  error.  Not  one  condition  but  sev- 
eral contribute  to  it.  Politics,  the  irregularity 
of  the  season,  the  labor  agitation,  political 
conditions  abroad  and  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions all  are  factors  in  creating  uncertainty 
and  inactivity. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  modern  commer- 
cial history  is  the  unparalleled  achievement  of 
"big  business."  No  other  age  has  witnessed  such 
industrial  efficiency,  commercial  activity  or 
mechanical  ingenuity.  Never  before  have  men 
so  marvelously  combined  skill  of  brain  and 
hand  with  wealth.  The  very  nature  of  this 
achievement — the  coordination  and  combination 
of  large  interests  into  even  larger  units — makes 
it  particularly  open  to  attack.  There  is  no 
more  serious  menace  to  big  business  today  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  attacks  of  unscru- 
pulous or  ignorant  politicians  who,  lacking  in 
honest  or  statesmanlike  inclinations,  seize  upon 
the  corporations  for  political  exploitation.  In- 
discriminate assaults  against  "trusts,"  though 
not  in  defense  of  real  democracy,  frequently 
make  good  political  capital.  Big  business  pre- 
sents real  problems  and  has  brought  on  real 
evils.  Because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
wrongs  they  must  be  treated  with  wisdom, 
decision  and  honesty. 

Trust  Question  from  New  Angle 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  presenting  candidly  and 
fairly  the  trusts'  side  of  the  story  that  at 
least  one  advertising  firm  has  established  a 
special  department  for  this  kind  of  publicity. 
In  its  preliminary  announcement  this  firm 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  has  a 
direct  interest  for  every  man  whose  funds  are 
invested  in  any  great  corporation. 

"An  important  change  has  come  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  people  toward  public  questions  and 
institutions.  The  public  wants  to  know  things 
more  definitely  these  days — and  to  know  them 
out  in  the  open.  It  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
brief  allusions  and  chopped  off  generalities ;  it 
wants  the  real  stories  of  things.  The  great  busi- 
ness institution  or  combination  which  finds 
itself  on  the  wrong  side  of  public  opinion,  be- 
cause its  position  and  methods  are  misunder- 
stood or  have  been  misrepresented,  will  today 
find  a  ready  reception  for  the  facts,  if  they  are 
presented  in  graphic,  interesting  form. 

"The  public  service  corporation,  battling  for 
its  rights  against  an  ignorant  or  corrupt  political 
administration,  will  find  the  citizen  on  its  side 
if  it  will  go  over  the  heads  of  the  machine  with 
a  frank,  honest,  well  written  statement  ad- 
dressed to  the  people. 

Advertising  in  the  Spirit  of  Frankness 

"The  new  department  will  deal  wholly  with 
campaigns  for  the  education  of  the  public,  but 
it  will  deal  with  such  campaigns  only  in  the 
open.  The  matter  will  be  frankly  advertising 
matter — no  misuse  or  surreptitious  use  of  the 
reading  matter  columns  of  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines. In  justice  both  to  the  publisher  and 
reader,  those  who  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
public  should  cooperate  to  suppress  the  evil 
influence  of  the  old  style  "press  agent"  and  the 
old  style  editor  who  hawks  his  reading  col- 
umns and  deceives  his  readers. 

"The  spirit  of  the  day  breathes  openness  and 
frankness,  and  that  man  who  meets  the  public 
fairly  and  without  concealment  in  the  open 
market  place  of  the  advertising  columns,  will 
find  his  matter  more  earnestly  and  carefully 
read  by  far  than  he  who  attempts  to  sneak 
disguised  into  public  attention  through  the  read- 
ing columns." 
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CAPITAL,  SURPLUS 
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$14,300,000 


Interest  allowed  on 
Savings  and  Checking  Accounts 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCAUSB 
These  Mortrages 
are  placed  only 

a^lnst  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
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Pittsburg  Church  Men  Meet 
a  Moral  Crisis 

(Continued  from  page  829) 

and  sympathetically — the  men  were  reading 
Justice,  a  Socialist  paper,  the  circulation  of 
which  has  jumped  up  by  bounds. 

The  possibility  of  quickly  and  thoroughly 
arousing  the  men  of  the  churches  of  a  city,  and 
of  demonstrating  that  they  are  the  dominant 
force  in  the  city's  life,  and  of  proving  their 
capabilities  for  instant  action  has  been  mag- 
nificently shown  in  Pittsburg.  Most  significant 
of  all  is  the  proof  that  the  public  sentiment  may 
be  independent  of  the  daily  press.  Even  when 
the  latter  had  been  brought  to  heel,  the  men 
were  saying :  "We  do  not  bank  on  virtue  by 
compulsion ;  we  do  not  care  to  govern  our 
newspapers  by  correspondence ;  we  are  not 
sure  of  them  ;  we  feel  now  that  we  cannot  covint 
on  the  press  of  Pittsburg  as  being  on  the  side 
of  good  morals  and  civic  virtue."  I  found  talk 
of  a  new  and  independent  paper  to  be  started 
in  the  city,  but  that  was  of  less  importance  than 
the  demonstration  which  had  come  to  Pittsburg 
that  the  daily  press  is  not  today  the  molder  or 
leader  of  public  sentiment.  One  of  the  city's 
prominent  laymen,  who  is  himself,  I  believe, 
a  Taft  man,  said  to  me  :  "See  how  the  voting 
has  gone  in  Pennsylvania.  In  all  the  state 
there  are  only  two  daily  papers  favoring  the 
candidacy  of  Roosevelt.  The  others  have 
fought  him  bitterly;  yet  he  swept  the  state." 
The  strange  blindness  of  the  daily  press  to  the 
crisis  in  its  own  situation  that  has  developed  of 
late  in  America  is  worthy  of  study  by  newspaper 
experts. 

The  Ministry  Girt  for  War 

The  fighting  apostle  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  warrior  prophets  of  Israel,  held  forth 
in  the  ministers'  meeting  on  Monday.  Every 
denominational  group  dealt  with  the  civic  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  day  the  charges  were  to  come 
before  the  city  council,  and  the  trial  of  the 
accused  officials  was  to  be  asked  for.  The 
church  men  were  taking  no  chances,  so  a  stal- 
wart body  of  ministers  and  laymen  crowded 
the  council  chamber  to  give  a  hint  to  their 
representatives  that  this  thing  could  not  be 
overlooked  or  sidetracked.  The  eagerness  of 
the  councilmen  to  stand  right  was  almost  ludi- 
crous. The  president  lifted  a  stack  of  letters 
a  foot  high  and  asked  the  clerk  to  put  them  on 
file,  saying  that  he  had  received  them  from 
voters  concerning  the  charges  of  the  Voters' 
League  and  asking  that  action  be  taken. 

One  after  another  of  the  councilmen  arose 
and  reported  that  he  had  received  a  similar  lot 
of  letters.  One  man  said  :  "Most  of  my  cor- 
respondents have  done  me  the  honor  to  believe 
that  I  would  act  right,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Some  appear  not  to  be  so  sure  of  it. 
I  want  to  say  in  this  presence  that  I  will  do  the 
right  thing."  That  was  the  attitude  of  the 
councilmen.  They  were  eager  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  a  trial  of  the  accused  officials.  Not 
that  other  forces  were  inactive,  but  the  tide  of 
sentiment  that  had  come  to  them  was  simply 
overwhelming.  They  voted  to  sit  as  a  jury 
upon  the  case  of  the  directors  against  whom 
charges  had  been  filed  and  to  invite  one  of  the 
city  judges  to  preside.  At  last  week's  meeting 
of  the  council  Judge  Robert  S.  Frazer,  a  man 
in  whom  all  good  citizens  have  confidence,  was 
formally  appointed  to  sit  at  the  trials,  which 
were  scheduled  to  begin  on  Monday  of  the 
present  week.  They  are  expected  to  continue 
for  an  extended  period. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  charges 
concerning  Pittsburg  conditions  are  but  inci- 
dental, yet  they  need  to  be  outlined  to  indicate 
the  situation.  The  facts  were  gathered  by  a 
staff  of  special  detectives.  They  specified,  in 
fifteen  counts,  in  arraignment  of  the  director  of 
the  department  of  public  safety,  that  since  the 
coming  in  of  the  present  administration  evil 
resorts  of  all  classes  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease and  spread  all  over  the  city.  The  extent 
of  the  social  evil  in  residential  sections  had 
caused  results  of  frightful  nature  among  men, 
women  and  children.  The  vicinities  of  settle- 
ments, schools  and  churches  were  not  spared 
from  open  evil  resorts.  The  growth  of  bestial 
and  perverted  practices  and  their  public  ex- 
hibitions had  been  permitted  with  most  de- 
moralizing consequences.  Vice  was  shown  to 
be  responsible  for  a  mingling  of  the  races  in 
a  way  odious  to  the  sentiment  of  our  time. 
Liquor  was  alleged  to  be  sold  in  unauthorized 


places,  the  police  permitting  or  preventing  this 
as  suited  purposes  of  graft.  Gambling  flour- 
ished openly.  The  right  to  sell  various  priv- 
ileges to  illegal  resorts  was  believed  to  be 
trafficked  in  by  the  officers  of  the  department. 
Violators  of  law  with  political  influence,  it 
was  declared,  were  protected  and  definite  pay- 
ment of  graft  for  the  permitted  pursuit  of  vice 
was  alleged ;  the  underworld  was  used  for 
political  purposes. 

This  arraignment  of  the  department  of  public 
safety  was  followed  by  similar  but  less  heinous 
charges  against  the  department  of  public  health 
and  public  works,  these  latter  being  chiefly 
inefficiency  and  the  misuse  of  the  offices  under 
their  control  for  political  purposes. 

A  Tour  of  a  City's  Underworld 

Accompanied  by  some  of  the  investigators 
and  a  director  of  one  of  the  settlements  I 
made  the  rounds  of  certain  sections  of  Pitts- 
burg on  Saturday  evening,  June  i.  That  the 
police  must  be  cognizant  of  the  existence  of 
evil  resorts  is  manifest  to  everybody  who  spends 
five  minutes  in  any  one  of  dozens  of  streets. 
An  unsophisticated  boy  from  the  country  could 
not  fail  to  understand  what  he  saw.  Just  as 
a  trivial  evidence  of  the  collusion  that  exists,  I 
stepped  up  to  an  officer  on  2d  avenue,  who  was 
in  conversation  with  the  woman  who  kept  the 
door  of  a  large  establishment  of  vice.  I  asked 
him  his  name,  as  I  could  not  see  his  number  at 

the  moment.    He  answered  that  it  was  "F  ." 

I  examined  more  closely  and  found  that  his 
number  was  5 — .  He  seemed  embarrassed  that 
anybody  should  be  interested  in  him  in  this 
fashion,  and  yet  want  nothing  of  him  and  make 
no  charges  against  him.  Two  minutes  later 
I  met  a  captain  of  the  precinct  and  a  patrolman 
coming  along  the  same  avenue,  and  I  asked  the 

captain  if  Officer  5 —  was  named  F  ,  and  he 

likewise,  in  somewhat  of  amaze  at  the  curious 
question,  assented  that  it  was. 

This  basic  charge  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  criminal  resorts  by  the  police  would 
be  so  easy  to  prove  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  employ  detectives  to  do  so.  Other 
graver  charges  require  further  investigation. 
It  never  before  came  over  me  quite  so  thor- 
oughly that  "the  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty,"  for  the  children  who  throng  the 
streets  where  this  traffic  is  conducted  so  openly 
are  being  educated  out  of  any  abhorrence  for 
it.  In  the  Irene  Kauffman  settlement  they  told 
me  of  a  girl  of  foreign  parents  who,  at  the  age 
of  14,  entered  upon  the  way  that  leads  to  death, 
saying  to  her  parents,  "In  America  that  is  all 
right ;  that  is  the  way  all  the  girls  do."  I 
gathered  several  illustrations  of  this  incredibly 
malign  influence  upon  an  ignorant  foreign  popu- 
lation, who  are  readjusting  their  ideals  to 
American  standards.  Of  necessity,  they  think 
that  vice  as  an  open  and  not  discreditable  busi- 
ness is  the  vogue  in  America. 

J'ice's  Dread  Harvest  of  Youth 

The  frightful  harvest  of  youth  that  is 
gathered  by  this  traffic  in  Pittsburg  alone — and 
I  speak  after  personal  observation  of  a  number 
of  districts,  most  of  them  residential — is  really 
beyond  belief.  I  saw  literally  hundreds  of 
young  men,  not  one  out  of  ten  of  whom  could 
have  been  as  much  as  25  years  of  age,  entering 
these  resorts  as  openly  as  they  would  go  into 
a  cigar  store  on  Smithfield  street.  It  is  only 
because  I  want  to  be  very  conservative  that  I 
do  not  say  that  most  of  the  patrons  seemed 
to  be  under  21  years  of  age.  The  majority 
of  them  were  of  foreign  extraction,  but  scores 
had  the  appearance  of  American  high  school 
boys.  One  trembles  for  the  future  of  a  city 
that  can  show  such  a  sight  to  the  stranger  as 
I  witnessed  in  Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg's  problem,  like  that  of  every  other 
city  in  similar  conditions,  is  to  prove  that  a 
sudden  exhibition  of  moral  indignation  on  the 
part  of  decent  citizens  can  develop  into  a  per- 
sistent, tireless  purpose.  The  churches  have 
done  magnificently  for  this  occasion.  Can 
they  stick  to  the  job?  This  will  be  the  test 
that  will  search  the  quality  of  the  city's  reli- 
gion more  deeply  than  the  magnificent  demon- 
stration lately  given. 

Here  I  found  myself  making  inquiry  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  leaders.  One  man,  not  a 
church  man  at  all,  and  himself  only  a  spectator 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  said,  "This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  in  Pittsburg."  The  same  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  the  workers.  They  are 
going  to  prove  that  their  civic  and  social  Chris- 
tian passion  is  no  evanescent  thing.    To  that 


end  they  have  effected  a  conservation  organiza- 
tion which  seems  to  possess  uncommon  points 
of  merit. 

Conserving  Men  and  Religion 

To  conserve  the  sixfold  activity  of  Men 
and  Religion,  they  have  turned  over  to  existing 
organizations  such  of  the  departments  as  can 
naturally  be  handled  thereby,  and  then  have 
provided  a  system  of  keeping  tab  upon  the 
efficiency  of  these.  There  is  in  Pittsburg  an 
evangelistic  committee  which  has  taken  over 
the  work  of  evangelism.  Bible  study  has  been 
committed  to  the  Allegheny  County  Sabbath 
School  Association ;  boys'  work  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  its  responsibility  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association's  interchurch  boys'  work 
department — a  modification  of  the  organization 
to  meet  this  need,  which  promotes  the  exten- 
sion of  boys'  work  outside  of  the  institution  and 
buildings  of  the  association.  Community  ex- 
tension, or  gospel  meetings  in  shops  and  other 
unconventional  places,  has  been  given  into  the 
care  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Pittsburg 
evangelistic  committee.  Missions  have  been 
turned  over  for  conservation  to  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  which  has  an  effective 
organization  in  Pittsburg.  For  social  service 
a  new  social  service  union  has  been  created. 
From  each  of  the  eighteen  Men  and  Religion 
districts  one  social  service  specialist  has  been 
elected,  and  these  elect  five  members  at  large 
for  the  city.  Under  their  direction  social  serv- 
ice work  will  be  continued. 

To  safeguard  the  whole,  a  central  continua- 
tion council  on  Men  and  Religion  has  been 
erected.  This  comprises  five  representatives 
from  each  of  the  foregoing  six  organizations. 
Imbued  with  the  ideals  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  they  have  determined  to  keep 
watch  upon  existing  agencies.  If  the  Sabbath 
school  association,  for  example,  should  accept 
its  responsibility  for  Bible  study  only  in  a 
perfunctory  fashion,  the  task  would  be  turned 
over  to  some  other  organization,  or  a  new  one 
created  to  meet  the  need.  In  a  word,  the  Pitts- 
burg men  have  resolved  that  the  work  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  shall  be  put  through  without 
the  organization  of  any  more  machinery  than  is 


A  Remarkable  Iiist  of  Veterans 

With  2,040  active  employees  who  have  been 
in  service  forty  years  or  longer,  and  with 
1,572  men  who  served  forty  years  or  more  and 
are  now  receiving  pensions,  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  has  a  payroll  which  is  probably  unique 
among  those  of  the  corporations  of  this  country. 
There  are  upon  its  pay  roll  489  men  who  have 
been  in  its  service  more  than  fifty  years.  One 
employee  has  been  receiving  pay  from  the 
Pennsylvania  for  sixty-six  years. 

In  making  public  these  figures  the  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  say  its  employees  are  blessed 
with  unusual  longevity,  but  it  indicates  that 
such  is  the  case  by  statistics  which  show  that 
it  has  in  active  service  4,717  employees  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  years — Penn- 
sylvania employees  retire  at  70.  A  striking 
comparison  exists  between  the  Pennsylvania 
records  and  the  Carlisle  table  of  mortality  used 
by  insurance  companies.  While  the  latter  shows 
the  expectancy  of  a  man  21  years  of  age  to 
be  40.7s  years,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has 
4,015  employees  who  have  exceeded  this.  There 
are  living  today  eight  formef  Pennsylvania 
railroad  employees  who  are  over  90  years  of 
age,  all  of  them,  of  course,  receiving  pensions. 

The  oldest  employee  is  Andrew  Abels,  who 
was  born  May  23,  1817,  and  is,  therefore,  95 
years  of  age.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
prior  to  retirement,  he  was  employed  by  the 
railroad  as  a  clerk. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  trains  its  officers 
from  the  rank  and  file.  Young  men  just  out 
of  school  or  college  begin  their  work  for  the 
company  by  learning  the  very  rudiments  of  rail- 
roading. A  census  recently  made  of  the  rail- 
road's officers  gives  striking  evidence  of  the 
policy  the  company  pursues  in  training  men» 
Of  178  officers  included  in  the  railroad's  of- 
ficial biographical  list  171,  or  96  per  cent,  have 
been  with  the  company  all  of  their  business 
life. 

Of  the  178  officers  those  who  received  a 
college  education  number  eighty-four,  or  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent.  The  seven  cases 
where  officers  have  not  been  in  the  service  of 
the  railroad  the  entire  time  since  leaving  school 
include  such  as  required  special  training,  which 
the  railroad  did  not  offer. 
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necessary,  and  in  absolute  subjection  and  loyalty 
to  the  churches  of  Greater  Pittsburg. 

The  present  proceedings  for  the  arraignment 
and  impeachment  of  municipal  officers  have 
aflorded  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  the 
fusing  of  forces  and  the  firing  of  the  purpose 
of  the  men  of  the  churches.  Whether  or  not 
the  politicians  succeed  in  vitiating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  trial — and  the  point  at 
issue  was  to  insure  the  trial — it  has  been  made 
clear  that  Pittsburg  contains  a  power  of  Chris- 
tian manhood  which  may  not  be  trifled  with 
and  which  is  determined  that  the  city  shall 
not  be  given  over  to  reign  of  evil. 


Happy  Days  on  the  Muskoka 

(Continued  from  page  834) 

off  the  lake.  Here  we  took  a  steamer  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  which  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  scenery  was  very  different  from  anything 
we  had  seen  in  America,  the  Thousand  Islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  our  experience.  Rocky  islands 
abounded,  wooded  with  pine,  birch  and  beech. 
On  some  of  these  islands  expensive  summer 
houses — almost  mansions — had  been  built,  and 
handsome  steam  yachts  were  tied  up  at  the 
wharfs ;  on  others  were  simple  log  cabins  or 
even  tents ;  still  others  were  quite  wild  and  un- 
inhabited. While  we  were  yet  on  the  steamer 
the  sun  went  down,  turning,  as  if  with  Aaron's 
wand,  the  water  into  blood.  In  the  gray 
twilight  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  great  car- 
avansary which  had  sprung  into  being  a  year 
or  two  before  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who 
found  in  Muskoka  health  and  pleasure. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  charms  of  the  region 
in  which  we  spent  six  pleasant  weeks.  The 
summer  hotel  has  been  much  derided,  and  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  "bridge 
and  Bridget"  are  the  chief  topics  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  piazzas.  While  the  atmosphere  may 
perhaps  be  unfavorable  to  thoughtfulness  and 
to  the  learning  of  lessons  Mother  Nature  loves 
to  teach  in  summer,  yet  one  can  find  peace 
and  quiet  even  there,  and  a  good  bed  and  board 
are  not  to  be  despised. 

Canoeing,  rowing  and  swimming  occupied 
the  time  of  the  more  athletic ;  exploring  the  lakes 
in  a  little  launch,  or  walking  through  sweet- 
smelling  woods  or  sitting  with  book  and  knit- 
ting in  the  summer  houses  were  the  diversions 
of  the  more  sedate.    And  when,  some  evenings 

"The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full," 

and  the  silver  path  that  led  across  the  water 
looked  like  a  fairy  bridge,  then  it  was  we  felt 
most  keenly  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

And  now  we  heard  of  another  beautiful  lake 
in  the  Ontario  highlands,  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Rosseau,  and  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  fresh 
upon  us,  since  we  had  once  gone  out  of  our 
beaten  track,  we  decided  to  press  on  to  the 
Lake-of-Bays.  It  provided  an  all-day  trip  from 
the  Muskoka  lakes,  though  the  distance  covered 
was  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  We  passed 
through  five  different  lakes,  were  carried  by 
rail  about  twenty-five  miles,  got  on  and  off  a 
diminutive  train  which  bore  us  from  one  end  of 
a  portage  to  the  other,  where  a  steamer  waited 
to  bring  us  finally  to  our  desired  haven.  In 
the  dark  night  the  search  light  flashed  its  strong 
rays  on  rugged  banks,  green  pine  forests,  mead- 
ows where  flocks  lay  peacefully  slumbering, 
and  at  last  showed  us  the  long,  low  outlines  of 
the  hotel  which  we  had  come  so  far  to  seek. 

Norway  Point,  on  which  "The  Wa  Wa" 
(Indian  for  "wild  goose")  is  built,  is  thickly 
covered  with  the  red  pines  which  give  it  its 
name.  The  hostelry  is  new,  but  not  so  the 
settlement,  for  it  has  been  a  favorite  summer 
place  for  Canadians  for  many  years.  Years 
ago  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  from 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  other  Ontario  cities 
chose  this  retreat  and  went  there  for  their 
holiday  in  such  numbers  that  it  came  to  be 
known  as  "the  clergy  reserve."  At  first  the  cot- 
tagers held  Sunday  services  under  the  trees, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  hotel  a  building  came 
to  be  needed,  and  a  little  rustic  church  arose, 
plain  without  and  unfinished  within,  but  full  of 
the  atmosphere  of  worship,  for  many  of  the 
cottagers  are  of  Scotch  descent  and  repair  with 
right  good  will  to  the  kirk  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Many  bring  their  Bibles  and  follow  the  lesson, 
the  psalms  are  sung  heartily,  and  when  the 
preacher  announces  his  text  he  has  the  at- 
tention of  the  congregation  at  once. 


The  reading  desk  on  which  the  Bible  lay 
was  rustic,  like  all  the  pulpit  furniture,  and 
we  were  interested  to  hear  that  it  was  the 
handiwork  of  Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle  of  Lake 
Forest,  111.  The  golf  links,  the  weekday  resort 
of  the  cottagers,  were  laid  out  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  place.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
the  season  and  autumn's  colors  were  beginning 
to  flame  in  the  woods.  Perhaps  because  our 
stay  was  so  short  it  seemed  even  pleasanter 
than  at  Lake  Rosseau,  and  we  were  sorry  when 
Sept.  IS  came — closing  day  for  the  hotel. 

We  remembered  the  pleasant  excursions  on 
the  Mohawk,  the  steamer  which  carries  the  mail 
to  resorts  on  the  365  miles  shore  line  of  this 
deeply  indented  coast ;  we  thought  of  the  paths 
to  the  sugar  bush  and  to  the  bear  trap ;  we 
recalled  the  sunsets  lighting  up  the  western 
sky  back  of  the  sister  islands,  "Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,"  and  the  wild,  sweet  cry  of  the 
loon  as  the  twilight  came  on ;  and  we  said,  as 
we  sailed  away  to  take  the  train  for  Toronto, 
"We  must  surely  come  again." 

Our  visit  in  Toronto  belongs  to  another  story, 
as  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  vacation  experience, 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  bear  tribute  to  the 
charming  hospitality  of  our  Canadian  cousins, 
who  vied  with  one  another  in  trying  to  make 
delightful  a  two  days'  stay  in  their  busy  city. 

Herma  N.  Clark. 

Chicago,  111. 


New  Buildings  for  Jamestown  College 

President  B.  H.  Kroeze  of  Jamestown  Col- 
lege, Jamestown,  N.  D.,  has  announced  that  a 
splendid  new  library  building  will  be  erected 
this  summer,  for  which  the  ground  has  already 
been  broken.  This  is  the  fourth  new  building 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  school.  A  cam- 
paign is  now  on  to  add  $200,000  more  to  the 
present  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  good 
pledges  have  already  been  secured. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Chicago — Assembly  hall,  June  24,  10  a.  m. 
Columbus — Columbus  Central,  June   17,  9:30. 
Elizabeth — Springfield,  June  18,  10  a.  m. 
Indianapolis — Indianapolis  Second,  June  17,  10. 
Monmouth — Allentown,  June  18,  9:30  a.  m. 
Spokane — Spokane  First,  June  17,  11  a.  m. 
St.  Joseph — St.  Joseph  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June  17,  11. 
Westchester — Yorkstown,  June  18,  lo  a.  m. 
West  Jersey — Holly  Beach,  June  18,  11  a.  m. 
Wheeling — Wheeling  Third,  June  24,  2  p.  m. 

Resignations 
Iowa — Williams  :  M.  W.  Graham. 
South  Dakota— Madison :  D.  T.  Kuhn. 
Wyoming — Saratoga  :  J.  Mclnnis. 

Calls 

Iowa — Creston :  G.  H.  Driver,  accepts. 

Minnesota — Rushford :  J.  C.  Bantly,  accepts ; 
Claremont :  E.  L.  Smits. 

New  Jersey — West  Orange :  A.  R.  Ehman,  ac- 
cepts. 

Pennsylvania — Athens :  D.  R.  Evans,  Lakewood 

Hope,  N.  J.,  accepts. 
Ohio — Kirkwood  :  J.  W.  Neel. 
Wyoming — Burns :  W.  C.  Faucette,  accepts. 

Installations 

New  Jersey — Riverton  Calvary :  N.  F.  Stahl, 
May  23  ;  Lambertville :  R.  E.  Vale,  May  29. 

Ohio — Hamden  and  McArthur :  F.  A.  Campbell ; 
Flushing  and  Bannock :  W.  F.  Plummer, 
May  10;  Mount  Pleasant:  P.  E.  Burrt;  Pleas- 
ant Valley  and  Shadyside :  D.  H,  Mergler. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Montana — Forsyth  :  H.  Pillsbury. 
Oklahoma — Lindsay,  Maysville  and  Paoli :  L.  B. 
Parker. 

Wyoming — Saratoga  :  H.  G.  Clair. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Oklahoma— Elk  City. 

Pennsylvania — Williamsport  Bethany,  Rev.  Her- 
bert Ure  moderator. 

Change  of  Address 
Parker,  L.  B. — Oklahoma  City  to  Lindsay,  Okla. 
Robb,   C.   M. — Hopkinton  to   Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Accessions. 

Colorado — Pueblo  Park  Avenue,  W.  H.  Davis 
pastor,  30. 

Illinois — Knoxville,  A.  R.  Mathes  pastor,  5. 
New  Jersey — Camden   Second,  U.  F.  Smiley 
pastor,  17. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLAMBOnS 


WANTBD-COLPORTEUBS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
Tract  Society  to  give  part  or  whole  time.  May 
select  territory  In  California,  Oregon  or  Washington. 
For  terms  address  A.  W.  Relnhard,  Supt.  Pacific  coast 
state  s.  610  E.  36th  st.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


RETIRED  CLERGYMAN   OPEN  TO  PULPIT  BN- 
gagements.  Address  G.  O.  Heath,  532  Flatbush  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
an  experienced  woman  (40)  as  housemother. 
Fine  with  young  people  and  children;  good  manager, 
gets  on  well  with  servants.  Address  M.,  The  Continent. 


TWO  FRIENDS,  EDUCATED  AMERICANS,  DESIRE 
positions  as  managing  housekeepers  or  assistants 
In  school,  private  homes,  hospitals ;  capable,  conscien- 
tious. Interested  In  work ;  would  act  as  companions ; 
references  from  schools  and  homes.  Address  N,  care 
The  Continent. 


IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  CAN  SUPPLY 
pulpit — August,  September.  Chicago  neighbor- 
hood desired.  Highly  endorsed.  Address,  "Erin," care 
The  Continent. 


A CALL  FOR  WORKERS  IN  UTAH.  FOUR  MEN 
are  wanted  for  Important  home  mission  fields  In 
Utah— cal ling  tormenwlth  real  missionary  enthusiasm. 
The  work  will  require  ability,  perseverance  and 
Christian  courage.  Men  seeking  easy  jobs  are  not  the 
men  we  are  looking  for,  but  men  willing  to  go  Into  hard 
places  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mormons  with  all 
that  that  means.  There  are  great  fields  open  for  such 
men  In  our  Synod.  Address  Joslah  McClaln,  Synodlcal 
Supt.  of  Missions,  1148  Blaine  ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


WANTED-SITUATION  AS  MATRON.  MANAGING 
housekeeper  In  school,  club  or  Institution ;  expe- 
rienced, references.  Address  L,  care  of  The  Continent. 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 


COUNTRY  OUTINGS  FOR  NEEDY  CHICAGO  CHIL- 
dren.  Every  year  about  two  hundred  towns  within 
two  hundred  miles  ot  Chicago  act  as  local  centers  for 
the  surrounding  country  In  charitable  outing  work. 
Most  of  this  benevolent  work  la  done  by  church  people 
who  are  worthy  ot  great  credit  for  their  unfailing  co- 
operation. The  real  season  for  sending  children  does 
not  bf  gin  until  the  school  vacation ;  but  any  one  seeing 
this  note  Is  Invlied  to  correspond  with  the  United 
Charities,  167  N.  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  whose  office 
force  will  send  circulars  and  Instructions  regarding 
this  charity  and  perhaps  an  agent  to  help  organize  the 
local  efiort. 


ANY  ONE  WHO  DESIRES  TO  HELP  A  YOUNG 
Christian  Japanese  woman  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion In  America,  is  invited  to  correspond  with  President 
C.  H.  French,  Huron  College.  Huron,  South  Dakota. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE  — CORN  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN  MIN- 
nesota.  We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures.  Drake  and  Ballard  Investment  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED  —  PRESBYTERIANS  TO  LOCATE  IN 
growing  community  in  famous  Okanogan  Valley ; 
healthful  climate.  Irrigated  lands,  railroad  facilities, 
ground-fioor  opportunities.  Nothing  to  sell,  but  infor- 
mation furnished  by  Rev.  Fred  McCreary,  OrovlUe, 
Wash. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane.  Wash.  


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PBNNOYBR  SANITARIUM  (BSTABLISHBD  1867), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Qroonda 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  hc»ne- 
Uke.  For  rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium.  Kenosha.  Wis. 


For  a  Sane  Fourth 

SPECIAL   TO    READERS  OF 

The  Continent 


Homes,  churches,  clubs,  business  houses,  etc.,  find  frequent 
use  for  the  display  of  our  silent  but  impressive  emblem  of 
patriotism.  It  is  called  forth  not  only  on  Independence  Day 
but  on  many  other  patriotic  occasions.    In  no  more  favorable 


manner  can  your  love  of  coun- 
try be  expressed  than  by  un- 
furling "Old  Glory." 

In  sympathy  with  the  effort  for 
a  more  quiet  and  profitable 
celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  The  Continent  has  made 
a  special  arrangement  with  The 
American  Flag  Co.,  whereby 
it  is  able  to  furnish  without  cost 
to  its  readers  a  4x6  ft.  fast  color 
American  flag.    All  that  is 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS  necessary  is  for  any  present  sub- 
scriber (a)  to  pay  for  the  paper 
for  one  year  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50,  and  have  it  sent  to 
a  friend  who  is  not  a  subscriber;  or  (b)  to  secure  from  some 
friend,  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  a  full  year's  cash  subscription 
at  the  regular  $2.50  rate.  The  flag  will  be  sent  postpaid  at 
once  to  either  the  old  subscriber  or  the  new  subscriber. 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  care  to  pay  for  a  new  subscrip- 
tion yourself,  and  are  unable  to  secure  one  from  among 
your  Presbyterian  associates,  we  will  mail  the  flag  to  you 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  jSl.OO.    Send  us  your  order  at  once. 


Address  THE  CONTINENT 

156  5th  Ave.,  New  York    509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

^=^^=^=  Si)arksM,^riouE  fianl3  ~ 
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Church  team  work 
in  a  great  American  city 

Too  long  were  the  powers  of  the  church  not 
only  in  rural  districts  but  in  our  great  cities 
weakened  by  an  "every  one  to  his  own  de- 
vices" policy.  Now  in  many  communities 
the  men  and  women  of  the  churches  are  to- 
gether studying  their  problems  and  together 
working  for  solutions. 

The  Continent  cannot  afford  to  give  its 
space  to  mere  "write-ups"  of  communities; 
but  it  believes  that  an  occasional  presenta- 
tion of  typical  work  in  this  direction  may  be 
made  not  only  interesting  but  constructively 
helpful  to  the  whole  church  through  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  the  church. 

Chicago,  regarding  whose  striking  survey 
and  specially  important  religious  develop- 
ment enterprises  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  some  weeks 
ago,  is  not  alone  in  its  advance  work;  and 
Baltimore,  the  story  of  whose  splendid 
"team  work"  Mr.  Ellis  is  soon  to  tell,  is 
not  the  only  city  in  which  unity  of  effort  is 
getting  results.  But  both  present  typical 
demonstrations  of  Christian  efficiency.  It 
is  to  describe  these  demonstrations,  not  to 
attempt  an  elaborate  account  of  religious  ac- 
tivities throughout  America  that  Mr.  Ellis 
has  set  himself.  Watch  for  the  story  of 
"team  work  in  Baltimore." 


Dr.  NiccoUs  on  the  Winona  Lake  Bible 
Conference  and  Schools 

Financial  appeals  in  behalf  of  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions  outside  of  the  church,  but  closely  related  to  it, 
were  never  more  numerous  and  insistent  than  at  the  present.  All  this  is  a  good  sign,  even  if  the  appeals  become  at  times 
perplexing  and  irritating. 

Among  them  is  one  deserving  special  consideration  from  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  the 
progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  our  midst.  It  is  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Winona  Lake  Bible  Conference  and  Schools. 
It  comes  from  an  institution  whose  work  in  the  past  abundantly  justifies  its  existence  and  enlarged  support.  Thousands  who 
have  yearly  attended  its  meetings  gladly  testify  to  its  worth.     Its  claim  for  support  is  threefold. 


First — It  meets  the  common  need  for  wholesome,  refined  and 
healthful  recreation.  As  a  summer  resort  it  has  attractions  surpassed  by 
none  other.  Its  conditions  are  such  as  to  secure  the  best  social  life 
among  those  who  visit  it. 

Second — It  is  a  school  for  instruction  to  tens  of  thousands  concern- 
ing the  great  questions  that  are  now  agitating  society,  with  reference  to 
its  industrial,  civic,  educational  and  political  welfare.  It  provides 
experts  and  specialists  who  teach  those  who  attend  its  conferences,  in 
agriculture,  sociology,  domestic  economy,  current  literature  and  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  It  seeks  to  promote  good  citizenship.  In  brief, 
it  is  a  great  university  for  the  people,  and  sends  its  students  home  to 
disseminate  the  light  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  arid  to 
become  leaders  in  their  respective  communities. 

Last  and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  a  Bible  School.  It  stands  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  has  given  spiritual  help  and  uplift  to 
multitudes.  In  these  times  of  religious  unrest,  it  has  been  clear  and  un- 
faltering in  its  testimony  to  the  authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  Word  of 
God  to  g^ide  men  in  the  way  of  eternal  life.    No  theological  seminary  in 


the  land  has  had  so  wide  and  profound  an  influence  in  confirming  the  faith 
of  Christians,  and  in  awakening  zeal  among  ministers,  as  has  Winona. 

Surely  such  an  institution  is  worthy  the  support  of  all  Christian 
people,  and  especially  under  present  conditions,  of  those  associated  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  cessation  of  its  work  would  be  a 
calamity.  Some  of  the  most  generous  givers  in  the  Church  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  its  worth  by  princely  gifts  to  meet  its  needs  in  the 
present  emergency.  A  comparatively  small  sum  remains  to  be  raised 
to  free  it  from  its  burden  of  debt,  place  it  on  a  substantial  foundation, 
and  secure  it  for  all  time  to  the  church  in  whose  behalf  it  is  laboring. 

The  success  of  this  Bible  School  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  of 
our  churches  in  the  wide  region  tributary  to  it;  its  failure  would  be  a 
common  loss.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  an  investment  that  will 
be  secure  and  yield  a  rich  income  to  the  donors  through  the  coming 
years,  not  in  dollars,  but  in  the  increase  of  saving  truth  and  righteousness 
in  society  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord.  Small 
contributions  of  money  from  many  if  sent  promptly  will  meet  the 
present  need.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls. 


What  You  Can  Do  to  Help  Winona 

(Campaign  closes  July  1,  1912)       (Amount  raised,  $700,000)       (Amount  yet  to  be  raised,  $200,000) 

YOU  INDIVIDUALLY  can  give  $100,  $50,  $25,  $10,  or  even  less. 
YOUR  CHURCH  can  take  up  a  collection  not  later  than  June  16.     One  thousand  churches  at  $100  each  will  insure  our  success. 

YOUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  can  take  up  a  collection  not  later  than  June  16. 
YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED.     Send  for  blanks  and  campaign  literature.     Address  Winona  Campaign  Committee,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Virginia 


Randolph- 
Macon 

Woman's  College 


58  ;  slgdents,  B76.   Kor  calalogne,  artilrpss  WM.  W.  8MII 


LYNCHBURG.  VIRGINIA 

One  of  the  sixteen  "A"  Colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States.  Four  laboratories;  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory:  New  Gymnasimn.  Swimming  pool.  Athletic  gronnds.  Fifty  acres  m  the  campus.  Endowment,  just 
increased  by  $260,000,  reduces  cost  to  students  to  $300  a  year  for  full  literary  courses.  .  - 


,  A.M.,  LL.I>..  President. 


PennsylTsnlA 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  ye^r  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Soath  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  16th.  A  college  ot  liberal  culture  for  youns  men.  Modern  equipment.  Stronp 
teaching   orce.   Mod  rat<i  expenses    For  par  Iculars  address  GEOKeE  L.  M^CKIIV'TO!*!!,  Pres. 


WlseotLsin 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCCNSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  Degrees. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges. 
Music,  directed  by  Emii  Liebline;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantages  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  -  President 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HUlcrest  Ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prlnolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 

Kansas 


Oswego 

College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego, 

Kansas 

for  young  women 

York 

THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  8prlnK«  on-t^ayoKa  l.ake,  N.  Y.  Endowed 
lioardlng  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
af  Frlendn.  College  preparation.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  t2"5  CapacltjrTS.  Patron- 
age not  limited  'o  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Waltkr  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.  Principal 


Kansas 


A  Live  School 
Real  College  Spirit 
High  Educational  Standing 


The  Presbyterian 


College  of  Emporia 


Emporia,  Kansa* 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Each  boy 
studied  and  Indlvldvia  ly  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modern  equlrment:  healthful  location  25  years 
old.  Endorsed  by  every  Ame. -lean  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  ot  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWK,  President. 


KPUCVTIONAI. 


Tennessee 


Nashville,  Tenn.  | 

IRA  LANDRITH.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  j 

UISS  HOOD  and  MISS  HERON,  Principals.  I 

Located  in  West  End,  Nashville,  famous  as  "the  j 

Athens  of  the  South."   Magnificently  equipped  I 

buildings.  Charming  20  acre  hilltop  Park.  Twenty  I 

per  cent,  are  Northern  students.   Unprecedented  I 

health  record.   Filtered  distilled  water.  Practical  j 

teaching  imparting  refinement  and  culture,  in-  ■ 

stilling  worthy  standards  and  womanly  ideals.  ! 

Right  of  certification  to  other  colleges.   Schools  J 

of  Art,  Expression,  Modem  Language,  Physical  I 

Education,  Domestic  Science.  Diplomas  awarded  I 

by  Schools.    Send  for  Music  catalogue.    Gymna-  | 

slum,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  hockey,  golf,  basket  ■ 

ball,  rowing,  swimming,  walking,  horseback  rid-  ! 

ing.   Limited  number  new  students.   Early  regis-  I 

tration  necessary.   Address  | 

Belmont  College,  Box  J 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan Influences.  Expenses reasoa- 
able.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Qrat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn. 

_  J     0^_«^_„    For  eirU  and 

aro  demmary  T»-"!:^.r"" 

#  48th  year.  Strong 
faculty.  Thorough  vyork.  Equable  climate.  Outdoor 
sports.  City  advantages.  Address  President  Blanton, 
NashvUlp.  "enn 

tllln.*!* 

FERRY  HALL  Home  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Col  eee  pr  para'ory  certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellf  slf  J  Mount  Holyoke.  J  mlor-College  Course 
for  high  «-chool  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Expression  and 
Dome-silc  Science.  Country  life  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city  For  catal<  g  and  other  Inf orma'lon  "ddress 
Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

iSJorth western  University 
School  of  Oratory  i 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Ten  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  America  give 
I  their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Weofferfourteen 
I  class  lessons  a  week— and  two  private  lessons. 
To  needy  and  meritorious  students  scholarhips 
yielding  $150  yearly  are  furnished.  ForcataloqL 
address  R.  L.  CUMNOCK.  L.H.D..  Director 


TODD  SeniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  pro8]>ectus.  Noble  Kill,  Woodstock,  111. 


r-  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  ai^d  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  suipl-mented  by  the  phvslcai.  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
ecrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parentB,  addvess 

Col.  R   P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


rhe  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  ts  afBllated  with  the  Illinois  Traln- 
iBf  School  for  Nurses. 

Address  BIiIZA  O.  tH^KSH,  B.  M., 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chlcaro 

Frances  Shimer  School 

of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

For  GlrJs  and  Young  Women  Acaoemlo  and  College 
D^par  men  s  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  E  cutlon. 
Rate— 1400  Ce  tiflcate privileges  Gym l  astum.  60th  year. 
Catalogue.  Address  Rev  Wm  P  McKee.  Dean,  Box  602 


low* 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD         s        s        k  IOWA 


Snbacrlptlon  Terma  — The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Thb  CoNmrBNT  Is  {3.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

Poataare  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelun  Postage— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  tl.lO 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttancea  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York.  Bzpress  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  Thb  Continhnt. 
If  personal  check  is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 
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Manaacrlpta— The  Continent  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 
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Many    of    our  Methodist 

?lrOlltl^  tfiC  ^"s'^'^s  are  very  much  in 
.^(VVUllV  KtJ%,  g3^gst  Q^gj.  this  matter  of 

SbOP  importance  of  the  re- 

ligious newspaper,  concern- 
ing which  the  Around-the-Shop  Man  has  fre- 
quently been  moved  to  speak.  The  A.-t.-S.  Man 
does  not  believe,  any  more  than  do  you  and 
others  of  The  Continent  family,  that  zeal  and 
earnestness  should  be  confined  to  any  one 
denomination  or  set  of  people.  Presbyterians 
and  all  the  rest  should  be  zealous  for  the  cause 
of  Christian  journalism — as  they  are — because 
Christian  journalism  is  of  benefit  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  local  church  and  the  church  at  large. 

Here  is  the  way  an  up-to-date  Methodist 
pastor  looks  at  it,  as  reported  by  The  Central 


Christian  Advocate  in  a  recent  issue  of  that 
paper : 

"I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  needs,  possibili- 
ties, utility  and  power  of  the  religious  press, 
and  urge  upon  our  people  the  importance  of 
giving  the  Methodist  Episcopal  editor  the  right 
of  way  to  their  homes  and  hearts." 

And  why?  Well,  here  are  some  of  his  rea- 
sons— you  can  supply  others  that  are  shut  out 
by  lack  of  space : 

"The  religious  newspaper  stands  for  God  in 
our  national  affairs,  and  interprets  national 
events  from  the  distinctly  Christian  standpoint. 
It  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  nation  and 
good  citizenship  more  than  any  other.  It  is 
the  constructive  force  in  a  national  life,  and 
the  nation  could  ill  aflPord  to  part  with  it.  The 


perpetuity  of  our  American  institutions  and 
ideals  must  be  secured  through  the  conservative 
force  of  such  a  paper.  It  keeps  a  jealous  eye 
on  all  that  is  best  in  our  national  life. 

"It  is  the  mouthpiece  for  organized  Chris- 
tianity. Its  larger  eye  sweeps  the  whole  field 
of  Christian  activities  and  enterprises,  and 
keeps  the  intelligent  reader  in  touch  with  the 
worldwide  movements.  It  is  a  pure  stream  flow- 
ing in  on  the  church. 

"It  stands  for  the  universal  enlightenment 
of  mankind.  It  stands  for  all  the  interests  of 
the  church.  It  is  the  pastor's  wise  counselor 
and  best  friend.  It  stands  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  cheers  on  the  missionary  hosts.  Do 
not  close  your  doors  against  the  best  friend 
of  the  nation,  of  education  and  the  church." 


NEW    SUMMER  NOVELS 


THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV 

By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.    Translated  by  Constance  Garnett. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  novels  by  the  celebrated  Russian  novelist,  which 
are  to  appear  in  an  unabridged  English  translation.    Stories  which  reveal 
the  Russian  soul  and  lay  baie  its  innermost  secrets. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.G4 

THE  GOODLY  FELLOWSHIP 

By  Rachael  C.  Schauffler 

A  love  story  of  missionary  life  in  Persia  which  for  sheer  human  interest 
it  is  hard  to  surpass. 

"  A  s'ory  of  nnusual  character,  so  well  and  simply  told  that  we  realize  its  importance  almost  as  an 
aftertbcuEht.    Interest  it  offrrs  immediately  and  holds  unceasinely." — New  York  World. 
Decorated  cover,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $137 


THE  FRIAR  OF  WITTENBERG 

By  William  Stearns  Davis 

A  stirring  romance  as  vivid  as  tiiis  author's  "God  Wills  It,"  "A  Friend 
of  Cassar,"  "A  Victor  of  Salamis. " 

"a  livine  picture  of  Martin  Luther  behind  the  love  story  of  Walter  von  Lichtenstein.  .  .  .  Written 
with  power.  ...  A  deep  delight  for  those  who  wish  for  summer  reading  something  of  dignity  and 
worth."— JVew  York.  World.     Cloth.  $l.3o  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 

JULIA  FRANCE  AND  HER  TIMES 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

'  'A  brilliant  story  of  modern  society  The  best  suffrage  book  np  to  date. " — New  York  Timex 

"The  most  important  book  on  the  woman  question  since  Olive  Schreincr's  'Woman  and  Labor.* 
.  .  .  The  big  suffragette  novel.  ...  A  great  novel  apart  from  its  propaganda." — New  York  Globe 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  8vo,  $1.3S  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 


NOTABLE   NEW   BOOKS   ON   PUBLIC   QUESTIONS,  ETC. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY 

By  R.  Fulton  Cutting 

An  enlightening  and  thoughtful  work  on  what 
the  Church  is  doing  and  what  it  should  do  for 
society.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.35 

WOMEN  and  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  Scott  Nearing 

An  analytical  review  of  the  biologic,  domestic, 
and  social  possibilities  of  American  v«omcn. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  AND  AN 

ANCIENT  EVIL        By  Jane  Addams 

"Miss  Addams'  volume  is  painful  reading,  bat  wc  heartily  wish 
that  it  oiight  be  read  and  pondered  b>  every  man  and  woman  who 
today  in  smue  complacency  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt 
the  great  struggle  for  social  purity." — The  Nation. 


THE  HEALTHY  BABY 

By  Roger  H.  Dennett,  M.D. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  infants.  Clearly  ex- 
plains the  ordinary  everyday  things  the  mother 
should  do  for  her  child. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.12 

CONCENTRATION  AND  CONTROL 

By  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise 

A  solution  of  the  trust  problem  in  the  United 
States.    Cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $214 

THE  WISCONSIN  IDEA 

By  Charles  McCarthy 

Public  utilities,  etc.,  as  identified  with  the 
famous  "Wisconsin"  development. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 


SOCIALISM  AS  IT  IS 

By  W.  English  Walling 

A  Survey  of  the  World-'Wide  Revolutionary 
Movement. 

"Not  mere  theories,  but  the  actual  material  of  present-day  poli- 
tics."—i^&u;  I'orfc  Olobe. 

Cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.13 

MARCUS  ALONZO  HANNA 
His  Life  and  Work 

By  Herbert  Croly 

Author  of  "The  Promise  of  American  Life." 

The  complete  story  of  Mark  Hanna's  life,  and 
Kis  extraordinary  career  as  an  archetype  of  the 
business  man  in  politics. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.50  net;  postpaid,  $2.70 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 

Artists    ::    Engravers  Catalog  Plate  Maker* 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plants: 

Maduon  and  Franklin  Streets,  Chicago 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Citica 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
Cover  Designs."    It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 
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EttablUihed 
Half  a 
Cmtwy 


Summer  Blankets 

We  offer  a  complete  line  of  seasonable  Bed  Cover- 
ings, including  the  best  Domestic  and  Imported  goods. 
Prices  as  follows : 

Single  Bed  Size— $4.50,  5.00  and  7.00  pair. 
Three-quarter  Bed — $5.00, 6,50  and  8.00  pair. 
Double  Bed  Size— $6.00,  7.50  and  9.00  pair. 
Also  fine  English  Summer  Blankets,  in  all  sizes. 

Light-weight  Spreads 

In  Dimity  and  Figured  Aerials — all  sizes,  including  an 
extra  large  size  for  brass  beds.    Priced  at 

Single  Bed  Size— $2.75,  3-50  and  3,75, 

Double  Bed  Size— $3.75,  4.25  and  4.75. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Imported  Colored  Bed  Spreads, 
suitable  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO,, 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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KDUOATION/VIi 


Missouri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


G>llege,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry'";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1913.   Write  for  catalog. 

WIIililAM  HENRY  BLiAOK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri, 

LINDENWOOD  Junior 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  E:iistence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up  to-datelnstltutlou  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Prepa  atory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round:  30  aTes  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Terms  9335  per  year.  For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars a  d  fssthe  f'esldent, 

George  Frederic  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLiLBQE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton.Mlssourl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  t60.  Board  and  room  tl35  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Chas.  B.  BotIbk,  D.S.,  Pres't 

U^Mrlin  College  and 
n  9  ■  CI  I II  Conservatory 

A  Regrular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 

The  beat  endowed  eirls'  School  in  the  Central  West. 
Hiehest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  An,  Elocution, 
I  Music.  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
,  Department  German- American  Conierratory— Ger- 
man 8tan(iarriit.  ModTn  Equipment.  For  catalogue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILUON,  A.  M..  Prendent 
1216  CoUefe  Place  Mexico,  Minonri 


BDUOATION^Ii 


Missouri 


FOREST  PARK 


KEOEGER  PIANO. 

Galloway  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -  Carter, 
Voice.  52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
ilflcate  admits  to  Wel'esley,  Smith, Mt.  Holj  oke.ChlcaKO 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Exnresslon.  Violin,  Art.  Do- 
mestlc  Science.  Overlook- 
ing Forest  Park.  Anna  S. 
Cairns.  PreB't.,'*t.Loul8.Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Obio 


Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33  d  year  cpens  Sept.  19th.  AfflUa- 
tlon  with  UnlTersity  <  f  Cincinnati  ana  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.  Stone,  Principal. 
Ohio  Cincinnati,  ti  Linton  Street. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  Hills.      -      -      CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

For  catalogue  and  other  Information  inquire  of 

Prksidknt  William  McKlbbin. 

5:6^WESTERN  COLLEGE 


OXFORD, 
FOUNDED 


OHIO 
18  5  3 


for  WOMEN 

Ranked  v^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stlmulatine  life  for  thoughtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  religious  influence.  350  bcamiful 
acres;  campuB.  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics ;  Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A,  M.,  D.  P.,  Pr«ident.    Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  P.,  Dean. 

THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for  W  O  M  E  N  — F  O  U  N  D  E  D    183  0 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty. 
Standard  four  year  course,  B.  A.  Degree.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art.  Music,  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER.  Ph.D.  (BerUn).  Pres.,  Box  2.  Oxford.  Onio. 


EDUOATIONAIj 


Texas 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


AUSTIN 

Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robart  E.  Vinson,  Presidsnt  Austin,  Texas 

Bflnnesota 

ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

■  Complete  classical  and  eclentlfic  courses 

I  L  n  slvlnir  A.  B.  and  6.  S.  decrees.  Depts. 
I  r  Mm  In  Bible  Stud;  and  Missions,  Home  Bca- 
L  ^  §\  nomlca.  Art,  Moslc,  Kxpreesion.  Academj 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHBT  TAI.I.aiJLDeX!  BEBeKN,  President. 
AI.BEBT    JaXA.,  BCI  ar  N  ■  8  O  T.A. 


ALBERT 


Shattuck  School 

^■^BB  Faribault,  Minnesota 

46th  Year  Opens  Sept.  17,  1912 

Distinguished  for  manliness  of  graduates ;  careful 
selection  of  boys  .-personal  tralnlncr  separate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  jadlclous  military  physical 
training.  Investigation  Invited.  Address  for  catalog 
Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


3Iontana 


Wisconsin 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  eitlzenehip.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  8MYXHE,  President 
(FileY).  Delaiield,  Wankesha  Co..  Wis. 
Chicago  Office,   151S  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academy,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  ad  Iress 

Pre*.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Uaiet.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  l)eglns  Sept  12th,  1912  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   Miss  E.  C.  WEIM.A.R,  Principal. 


CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  W04) 


Volume  43,  No.  25  JUNE  20,  1912  Whole  No.  2195 

A  national  Presbyterian  journal  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God.  Published  weekly.  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Oliver  R. 
Williamson,  Managing  Editor— 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  RichardS.  Holmes,  Corresponding  Editor;  WilliimT.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Published  by  The  McCormick  Publishing  Company.   Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director.   For  subscription  rates  see  third  page. 


What  Does  the  Cardinal  Want? 


The  fundamental  American  principle  of  impartial  religious  equality 
for  all  faiths  and  communions  within  the  United  States  is  as  safe 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  the  nation  as  with  Protestants. 

The  typical  Catholic  layman  lives  at  entire  peace  with  Protestant 
neighbors,  evidencing  not  the  slightest  desire  to  crowd  out  or 
trample  down  Protestant  ideas — still  less  to  obtain  insidious  and 
oblique  advantages  over  the  Protestant  church. 

But  can  as  much  be  said  for  Catholicism's  titled  clergy?  Why 
is  it  that  in  the  Roman  hierarchy  of  America  there  so  frequently 
buds  out  an  apparent  willingness  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the 
national  government  toward  different  churches  and  seize  for 
Catholicism  special  favor  or  recognition? 

Herein  is  all  the  Catholic  problem  in  America : 

What  do  the  bishops  and  archbishops  and  cardinals  want?  And 

how  far  will  they  go  to  get  it?  , 

•V 

If  the  said  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops  dislike  being  marked 
for  such  surveillance,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  It  would 
take  no  enormous  portion  of  discretion  and  reserve  to  protect  them. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston,  who,  since 
his  return  from  Rome  with  his  scarlet  cap,  has  succeeded  in  earning 
more  popular  distrust  than  perhaps  any  other  clergyman  ever 
brought  on  himself  in  all  the  history  of  the  republic.  But  the  ex- 
travagant folly  which  gave  him  this  unflattering  preeminence  is  most 
exclusively  and  gratuitously  his  own. 

In  this  matter  The  Continent  has  been  careful  to  advise  itself 
exactly.  It  is  unhappily  necessary  in  America  to  look  alive  for 
literary  forgers  who  now  and  again  put  forth  fictitious  quotations 
attributed  to  Catholic  preachers  and  editors. 

In  this  contemptible  way  several  Protestant  journals  have  lately 
been  misled  with  a  purported  quotation  from  The  Catholic  World, 
declaring  that  Catholic  votes  at  the  public  polls  or  in  legislative 
bodies  ought  always  to  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  pope.  The 
Catholic  World  in  point  of  fact  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  whole  thing  was  basely  forged  somewhere. 

But  in  regard  to  Cardinal  O'Connell  we  have  followed  no  un- 
verified reports,  but  have  had  recourse  to  the  files  of  the  official 
organ  of  the  cardinal's  archdiocese — which  is  well  known  to  be 
also  his  own  personal  organ,  printing  nothing  without  his  will — 
The  Boston  Pilot. 

The  Continent  has  indeed  not  been  able  to  verify  a  much  cir- 
culated excerpt  said  to  come  from  The  Pilot's  editorial  columns, 
asserting  that  if  a  Roman  cardinal  should  visit  a  United  States 
warship,  the  officers  of  the  ship  would  be  "under  obligation"  to 
salute  him  with  the  number  of  guns  prescribed  for  a  prince  of  a  for- 
eign reigning  house.    Probably  The  Pilot  did  not  actually  print  that. 

But  what  The  Pilot  did  amounted  to  practically  the  same  thing. 
In  its  issue  of  April  27,  1912,  it  reprinted  in  the  midst  of  its  first 
page,  under  bold  display  headlines,  an  anonymous  letter  from  a 
New  York  daily  paper — chosen  from  among  several  appearing  at 
about  the  same  time  in  the  metropolitan  press  of  the  East — which 
boldly  argued  that  by  authority  of  diplomatic  usage  a  Roman 
cardinal  at  any  official  government  function  in  this  republic  must 
be  granted  recognition  of  his  rank  in  advance  of  all  other  digni- 
taries, save  the  President  of  the  United  States  only. 


From  that  article,  thus  displayed  for  the  edification  of  the 
cardinal's  home  constituency,  the  following  paragraph  is  a  rep- 
resentative extract: 

"At  Washington  the  President  would  probably  have  quickly 
settled  the  status  of  Cardinal  O'Connell  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  that  prevail  at  the  court  of  St.  James  and  at  other  non- 
Catholic  capitals;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  conceded  to 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  as  also  to  Cardinals  Farley,  Gibbons  and 
Falconio,  the  'pas'  over  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  precede 
everybody  else,  even  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house — also  all  of  the  judiciary." 

-i- 

The  publication  in  The  Pilot  of  this  colossal  nonsense — including 
as  it  does  a  totally  false  statement  about  the  court  rules  of  the 
British  sovereign — can  only  be  taken  to  indicate  that  its  effrontery 
is  a  fair  measure  of  what  O'Connell's  ambition  seeks. 

It  suggests  also  that  it  was  no  ignorant  miscue  of  a  sycophantic 
committee  which  kept  indignant  Governor  Foss  away  from  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  banquet  at  Boston,  where  he  was  asked  to  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  this  great  "foreign  prince"  who  has  just  come 
home  from  the  ceremony  of  making  him  a  cardinal  at  Rome.  The 
arrangement  that  offended  the  governor  was  one  for  which  O'Con- 
nell never  apologized,  and  which  by  this  token  seems  entirely  in 
accordance  with  his  own  pretensions. 

Moreover,  the  onlooker  cannot  escape  the  strong  suspicion  that 
the  many  letters  to  the  same  effect  which  flooded  the  secular  press  in 
different  cities  for  some  days  after  this  Foss  incident — all  arguing 
that  a  cardinal  from  Rome  is  equivalent  diplomatically  to  a  "prince 
of  the  blood"  and  must  in  international  courtesy  be  so  treated  by 
American  public  officials — were  very  likely  inspired,  all  of  them, 
in  "Prince"  O'Connell's  Boston  "palace." 

Do  not  such  circumstances — such  persistent  circulation  of  ab- 
surdities so  arrant — compel  the  thoughtful  citizen  to  the  cite  ques- 
tion:   "What  anyhow  does  O'Connell  want?" 

Certainly  he  is  not  in  this  superdiligent  fashion  pursuing  the 
mere  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  banquet  tables.  It  is  not 
social  compliment  that  allures  him.  It  is  ambition  for  himself 
and  his  church. 

For  himself  and  for  the  church  what  O'Connell  wants  is  recog- 
nition of  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  semipublic  institution — something 
that  will  put  his  church  on  just  a  little  higher  plane  of  prestige 
than  any  other  church  in  the  land.   That  would  be  enough  just  now. 

But  the  cardinal  is  a  very  foolish  personage  or  he  wouldn't  risk 
his  standing  as  a  man  and  citizen  on  that  issue  in  this  country. 

The  thing  he  wants  is  a  thing  that  Americans  won't  let  him  have. 
The  laymen  of  his  own  church  would  be  against  him  if  the  matter 
were  urged  to  the  point  of  crisis. 

All  churches  on  the  same  plane  with  the  government — none  schem- 
ing for  tricky  precedence  over  the  rest — that's  Americanism,  and 
the  man  who  isn't  aching  for  a  fearfully  cold  storm  to  blow  on  him 
would  better  let  that  principle  stand  untampered  with. 

O'Connell  will  find  it  wise  to  sing  small  about  the  "foreign  prince" 
business.    It's  plenty  for  him  to  be  a  common  American  citizen. 
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As  to  the  National  Political  Campaign 

National  politics,  Republican  and  Democratic,  is  at  the  boiling 
point.  By  the  time  this  number  of  The  Continent  is  read  the  choice 
of  the  former  party  will  have  been  declared,  and  the  bitter,  spec- 
tacular and  regrettable  fight  between  President  and  ex-President 
and  their  allies  will  presumably  be  ended.  But  the  scars  of  battle 
will  long  be  apparent.  The  ultimate  effect  on  American  political 
history  will  be  far-reaching.  Prophets  are  numerous  who  believe 
that  new  lines  of  political  cleavage  and  a  different  alignment  of  the 
great  parties  are  impending.  The  final  results  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1912  form  a  fruitful  subject  for  speculation. 

Just  now  the  Democrats  are  gathering  in  force  at  Baltimore,  with 
confident  expectations  of  November  success.  Factionalism  and 
internecine  strife  have  seldom  been  so  fierce  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
and  the  Democrats  are  proportionately  elated.  "Any  Democrat 
can  win  this  year"  is  a  current  boast,  possibly  an  accurate  prophecy; 
but  the  fundamental  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  hardly  justify  such  a  sweeping  assertion  when  applied  to  the 
presidency.  The  candidate,  to  win,  must  be  a  great  and  a  good 
man,  no  matter  what  his  partisan  label. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  carefully  to  study  the  candi- 
dates and  analyze  the  broad  situation  during  the  five  months  between 
the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  November.  It  should  not  be 
any  snapshot  process. 

Progress  of  "Money  Trust"  Investigation 

Some  surprising  progress  was  made  by  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives  investigating  the  so-called  money  trust  before 
concluding  the  hearing  of  testimony  in  New  York  City  last  week. 
This  particular  congressional  inquiry  is  one  of  several,  most  of 
them  directed  against  various  evils  incident  to  the  enormous  growth 
and  development  of  "big  business"  in  the  last  two  decades,  set  on 
foot  by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  house  with  mixed  motives 
of  patriotism  and  practical  politics.  The  committee,  of  which  Rep- 
resentative Pujo  is  chairman,  has  had  the  assistance  of  an  able  law- 
yer of  wide  corporation  experience,  Samuel  Untermeyer,  and  has 
done  some  shrewd  delving  for  data.  One  of  the  facts  well  known 
to  most  bankers,  but  not  so  well  known  to  financial  laymen,  is  the 
vast  power  of  the  New  York  clearing  house.  This  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  managing  committee  of  five  men,  and  these  five  in  turn 
have  been  dominated  by  one  great  colossus  in  the  person  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

At  the  height  of  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  when  the  rate  of 
interest  on  "call"  loans  rose  to  60  per  cent  and  even  higher  with  no 
funds  offering,  when  business  failures  of  far-reaching  extent  were 
threatened  and  bankers  and  brokers  were  desperate,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  appealed  to  as  a  court  and  citadel  of  last  resort.  According 
to  the  story  told  by  R.  H.  Thomas,  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  he  went  to  James  Stillman,  head  of  the  National 
City  bank,  and  then  to  Morgan  himself  in  quest  of  $25,000,000,  which 
he  estimated  was  needed  to  relieve  the  financial  crisis.  The  famous 
financier  said  he  would  loan  the  sum  named  and  agreed  that  it 
should  be  divided  up  among  the  leading  banks  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Thomas  said  he  went  back  to  the  stock  exchange  and  announced 
that  this  money  was  available,  whereupon  the  situation  was  relieved 
"in  a  couple  of  minutes."  The  banks  began  to  loan  money  once 
more  and  interest  rates  quickly  dropped  back  to  6  per  cent  and  then 
to  3  per  cent. 

"Then  it  rested  with  one  man  to  say  whether  the  panic  would  go 
on?  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  dangerous  condition?"  pointedly 
asked  counsel  for  the  committee.  * 

Evidence  tending  to  show  that  this  $25,000,000  actually  came  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  presented  to  the  committee 
at  the  next  day's  hearing.  From  the  New  York  subtreasury  a  state- 
ment was  obtained,  showing  that  on  the  date  that  the  $25,000,000 
was  loaned  through  the  banks  to  exchange  brokers  the  government 
had  deposited  with  the  banks  nearly  $29,000,000.  George  B.  Cortel- 
you,  formerly  secretary  of  the  treasury,  testified  that  he  had  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Stillman,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  George  W. 
Perkins,  F.  A.  Vanderlip  and  others  as  to  his  coming  to  the  "relief 
of  the  community  generally."  Mr.  Cortelyou  conceded  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  "captain  general"  and  that  everybody  looked  to  him  for 
guidance.  What  the  result  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Morgan's 
guidance  been  unwise  or  his  cooperation  withheld  the  investigators 
did  not  discover.   The  investigation  did  make  plain  a  situation  which 


renders  necessary  close  but  unofficial  affiliations  between  powerful 
private  individuals  and  the  United  States  treasury,  this  affiliation 
having  been  essential  to  save  the  country  at  large  from  financial 
stringency  and  resulting  panic. 

Other  witnesses  brought  out  the  great  but  irresponsible  power  of 
the  clearing  house  association — even  to  the  point  of  causing  the 
failure  of  solvent  banking  institutions — an  unofficial  and  unsuper- 
vised body  exercising  important  functions  in  connection  with  banks 
subject  to  governmental  supervision  and  control.  In  the  absence  of 
effective  monetary  legislation,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  national 
monetary  commission,  the  powerful  banking  interests  have  naturally 
taken  the  problem  in  hand  and  worked  it  out  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  themselves  if  not  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Evidently 
the  nation's  banking  and  currency  system  is  fundamentally  inade- 
quate. Congress  must  make  provision  for  a  proper  system  if  a 
recurrence  of  this  situation  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  subject  for  non- 
partisan action  rather  than  for  .campaign  fireworks. 

President  Vetoes  Bill  Aimed  at  General  Wood 

Judges  of  the  commerce  court  are  not  the  only  officials  to  be 
legislate  1  out  of  office  by  the  present  Congress,  that  doubtful  honor 
having  just  been  bestowed  upon  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  who 
as  chief  of  staff  is  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army.  General  Wood 
is  to  be  deposed  by  an  ingenious  provision  or  rider  in  the  army 
appropriation  bill  passed  a  few  days  since  by  the  house  and  senate. 
This  rider  requires  that  an  officer  to  be  eligible  to  hold  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  must  have  served  ten  years  "in  the  line"  with  a 
rank  below  that  of  brigadier  general,  which  in  effect  disqualifies 
General  Wood,  who  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  had  not 
been  in  the  line  but  was  on  the  staff  as  a  surgeon.  In  the  war  he 
was  first  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  then  bridagier  general 
and  major  general  of  volunteers.  His  rapid  advance  in  the  volunteer 
and  regular  service  was  charged  to  favoritism,  but  aside  from  this 
charge  neither  his  ability  nor  integrity  has  ever  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. President  Taft  promptly  interposed  a  veto  to  the  whole 
bill,  which  he  characterized  as  hasty  legislation  and  an  improper  in- 
terference with  army  reorganization  plans  long  on  foot. 

In  their  eagerness  to  hit  General  Wood  the  congressional  plotters 
ignored  the  fact  that  Brigadier  General  Funston,  a  hero  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  and  Colonel  Goethals,  the  constructor  of  the 
Panama  canal,  are  also  rendered  ineligible  by  the  attempted  eclipsing 
of  General  Wood. 

A  Commendable  Hit  at  Gambling 

If  the  various  city  councils  and  state  legislatures  would  act  in 
accordance  with  a  proposal  made  last  week  by  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  of  Chicago  a  telling  blow  would  be  dealt  to  a  most  vicious 
form  of  gambling. 

Mayor  Harrison,  after  securing  an  opinion  from  the  corporation 
counsel  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  has  submitted 
to  the  Chicago  board  of  aldermen  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  publications  devoted  to  giving  "tips"  and  information  re- 
garding the  running  of  horses  at  racetracks.  It  is  this  dissemina- 
tion of  betting  odds  and  other  data  which  probably  helps  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  maintain  and  increase  the  patronage  of  secret 
betting  rooms  and  of  individu.^l  gamblers  who  receive  wagers 
in  saloons  and  elsewhere.  Scores  of  these  places  are  known  to 
exist  in  Chicago,  tending  to  corruption  of  policemen  and  the  develop- 
ment of  gambling  habits  among  men  and  boys,  and  even  women. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  these  profitmaking  adjuncts 
throughout  the  country  it  is  probable  that  racing  itself  would  cease. 

In  reference  tb  racetrack  gambling  the  daily  newspapers  must  also 
share  responsibility  for  disseminating  information  which  tends  to 
promote  evil.  Perhaps  if  the  publications  devoted  exclusively  to 
promoting  gambling  can  driven  out  of  business  the  reputable  jour- 
nals will  see  their  duty  more  clearly.  At  any  rate.  Mayor  Harrison's 
act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Protection  but  Not  Intervention  in  Cuba 

The  landing  of  marines  in  Oriente  province,  Cuba,  and  the 
presence  of  American  warships  at  Havana  means  that  American 
lives  and  property  in  the  island  must  be  protected,  but  it  does  not 
— as  yet — mean  intervention  in  the  sense  of  assumption  of  authority 
by  the  Washington  government.  Secretary  of  State  Knox  has  given 
the  Cuban  people  renewed  assurances  that  the  United  States  does 
not  purpose  to  intervene  politically  in  Cuba  unless  absolutely  driven 
to  do  so  by  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  government  to  uphold  law  and 
protect  life  and  property,  adding  further  that  he  believed  the 
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Cuban  government  would  be  able  of  itself  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection. This  was  reenforced  by  a  formal  statement  sent  to  the 
American  minister  in  Havana.  President  Gomez  is  being  given  free 
opportunity  to  put  down  the  negro  uprising,  and  recent  indications 
were  that  he  would  eventually  succeed.  Whenever  the  rebels  as- 
semble in  any  large  number  to  give  battle  they  can  be  met  and 
defeated,  but  bushwhacking  and  brigandage  are  easy  to  practice  and 
hard  to  overcome  in  a  country  of  the  natural  conditions  and  char- 
acter of  Cuba. 

Charges  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress that  certain  American  and  Cuban  interests  are  encouraging, 
financing  and  instigating  the  uprising  in  order  to  force  American 
intervention  and  final  annexation,  but  no  tangible  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  support  this  assertion.  The  Cubans  are  heirs  of  a 
tradition  of  turbulence  and  faction  and  the  people  do  not  inherit 
the  political  qualifications  essential  to  working  out  Republican 
institutions. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  a  well  informed  Britisher,  writes  to  The 
London  Times  that  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
Cubans,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cubans  themselves  and  of  the 
outer  world — England,  Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  quite  recently 
Spain,  which  has  invested  much  capital  in  the  development  of  Cuban 
industries — would  be  annexation  to  the  United  States  and  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government. 

Modern  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm 

There  are  many  striking  examples  of  the  increasingly  wide  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  all  forms  of  wholesome  outdoor  sports 
and  activities,  a  notable  instance  being  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
games  of  ancient  Greece.  The  first  of  these  modern  Olympic  games 
were  held  in  1896  in  the  city  of  Athens,  as  was  fitting.  They  have 
been  repeated  every  four  years  with  growing  success,  and  the  fifth 
series  will  begin  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  last  of  this  month. 
Athletic  representatives  of  nearly  every  civilized  country  will  be 
present  and  participate.  America's  teams  have  done  very  well  in  the 
past,  and  the  men  who  set  sail  last  week  are  expected  to  do  even 
better  this  year.  Ninety  individuals  will  represent  this  country  in 
the  twenty-eight  track  and  field  events,  and  there  will  probably  be 
sixty  more  Americans  in  other  contests.  In  addition  to  most  of  the 
old-time  competitions  which  have  been  retained  as  far  as  practicable, 
events  have  been  added  involving  the  modern  rifle,  the  bicycle  and 
the  racing  shell.  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  is  given  the  chief 
credit  for  reviving  and  popularizing  the  games.  The  Swedish 
metropolis  has  made  extensive  preparations  for  entertaining  the 
congress  of  athletes  and  visitors.  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf 
is  honorary  president  of  the  Swedish  Olympian  committee. 

Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 

Some  notable  discussions  of  current  economic  and  sociological 
problems  were  brought  out  at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  which  began  on  the  12th  and 
closed  on  the  19th  instant  in  Cleveland.  The  president  of  the  con- 
ference. Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chicago,  a  leading  Hebrew,  in  his 
presidential  address  made  a  profound  appeal  to  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  nation  for  a  broader,  deeper,  more  constructive 
charity  than  has  heretofore  been  practiced. 

"Whatever  our  differences  may  be,"  said  Judge  Mack,  "we  shall 
all  agree  that  while  religion  is  more  than  good  air,  good  water, 
good  food,  good  wages,  in  its  social  fullness  it  is  not  less ;  however 
strong  may  be  the  emphasis  that  has  heretofore  been  laid  upon 
social  service  as  a  religious  duty,  surely  the  bonds  of  human 
brotherhood  would  be  strengthened  and  the  cause  of  social  justice 
advanced  if  a  broader  forward  movement,  limited  not  to  men  and 
not  to  the  followers  of  a  single  religion,  were  by  the  united  action 
of  such  representatives  of  all  faiths  as  are  gathered  here  carried 
into  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  of  our  land. 

"Even  today  in  some  states  the  smallest  of  the  children  are  still 
permitted  to  work ;  in  none  of  them  are  the  child  labor  laws  up  to 
the  standard  deemed  necessary  by  the  national  child  labor  com- 
mittee. But  the  substitution  of  love  and  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing for  punishment,  of  probation  for  imprisonment,  of  industrial 
schools  for  the  reformatory  and  penitentiary  will  continue." 

A  specific  program  of  reforms  was  suggested  in  a  report  written 
by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  New  York  for  an  investigating  committee, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  of  Chicago,  Dr.  John  B.  An- 
drews of  New  York,  Julius  Henry  Cohen  .of  New  York,  John 
Golden  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  Congressman  W.  B.  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  New  York,  and 
Rev.  C.  S.  MacFarland  of  New  York. 

The  report  recommended  among  other  points  the  eight-hour  day, 


abolition  of  night  work  for  women  and  children,  minimizing  of 
night  work  for  men,  publication  by  employers  of  wages  they  pay, 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  poisons  dangerous  to  workers 
when  harmless  substitutes  are  possible,  no  child  under  16  to  work, 
insurance  against  unemployment,  a  workingmen's  compensation 
act  and  women  not  to  work  in  standing  positions. 

The  report  pays  particular  attention  to  a  "living  wage,"  which, 
it  maintains,  should  provide  for  a  normal  standard  of  existence  with 
forty  consecutive  rest  hours  each  week,  education,  recreation,  sup- 
port for  immature  members  of  the  family,  sickness  and  old  age. 

The  recommendations  were  forwarded  to  the  national  conven- 
tions of  both  political  parties  for  incorporation  in  their  platforms, 
and  were  urged  not  as  mere  ideals  but  as  something  of  early  prac- 
ticability and  feasibility. 
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Students  Go  from  College  to  Conference 

The  post-commencement  weeks  are  clearly  marked  on  the  academic 
calendar  of  American  education  as  the  season  of  Christian  associa- 
tion conferences  for  the  college  students  of  the  nation.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  m  the  present  week  is  instructing 
splendid  gatherings  of  the  best  sort  of  American  young  men  at 
college  conferences  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin ;  Eagle's  !Mere, 
Pennsylvania ;  Columbia  Beach,  Oregon,  and  Blue  Ridge,  North 
Carolina.  The  conference  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  was  held  last 
week.  Tomorrow  begins  the  greatest  of  all  these  assemblages — 
the  original  type  of  them  all — at  East  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 
This  will  continue  through  the  whole  of  next  week.  Its  preeminence 
in  attendance  is  due  to  its  drawing  it  delegations  from  the  great 
universities  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Canada. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  covers  practically  the 
same  ground  in  a  series  of  similar  gatherings  for  girl  students, 
coming  for  the  most  part  one  week  later.  The  eastern  conference 
for  the  girls,  however,  parallels  the  Northfield  conference  with  a 
simultaneous  meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York.  As  can  be  easily 
observed  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  assemblages,  no 
college  is  very  far  from  the  location  of  at  least  one  of  the  con- 
ference locations,  and  there  are  few  colleges  of  any  rank  whatever 
which  are  not  represented  somewhere  in  the  list. 

Covering  Indiana  County  by  County 

In  Indiana  a  strong  committee  of  ministers  and  laymen,  under 
chairmanship  of  a  well  known  Presbyterian  elder,  John  H.  Holliday 
of  Indianapolis,  is  inaugurating  an  effort  to  evangelize  the  whole 
state  by  counties.  Headquarters  of  the  undertaking  are  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Indianapolis,  and  one  county  after  another  will  be 
organized  through  local  committees.  As  already  briefly  reported  by 
The  Continent,  five  weeks  are  to  be  devoted  to  gospel  evangelistic 
meetings  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  a  county,  and  while  these 
meetings  are  in  progress  preaching  teams  are  to  go  out  nightly  into 
rural  districts,  holding  services  wherever  they  are  able.  Delegations 
from  the  lesser  communities  are  also  to  be  invited  to  the  central 
towns.  All  churches  touched  are  to  be  organized  for  conservation 
purposes  along  the  lines  of  the  fivefold  interest  inculcated  by  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  and  personal  evangelism  is  to  be 
stressed  particularly  for  five  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the 
initial  county  campaign.  Active  work  will  begin  in  September. 
Preliminary  arrangements  are  already  in  vigorous  progress.  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Williams  is  in  charge  of  these  arrangements  as  general 
superintendent  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  director  of  the  national 
federated  evangelistic  committee,  will  take  charge  in  the  autumn 
as  campaign  leader. 

^  .J, 

General  Assembly  of  the  Canadian  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  met  in  thirty-eighth  General 
Assembly  June  5-13  at  Edmonton,  one  of  the  new,  northernmost 
capitals  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  There  is  an  Edmonton  almost 
as  old  as  the  ancient  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  represented  by 
what  is  left  of  the  old  stockade  and  trading  post.  Ten  years  ago 
still  a  little  muddy  town,  Edmonton  is  now  a  rushing  young  city  with 
solid  business  blocks,  magnificent  legislative  buildings — for  it  is 
the  provincial  capital — subdivisions  running  miles  out  on  every 
side  and  a  population  of  about  30,000.  Situated  on  the  steep  banks 
(Continued  on  page  882) 
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A  Song  and  a  Picture 

LAST  WEEK  The  Continent  asked  the  question,  "What  Is  Sal- 
.  ration?"  and  attempted  an  analytical  answer.  Now  it  adds 
an  illustration,  partly  personal  and  partly  from  suggestion. 
The  newspaper  reports  of  the  approaching  total  blindness  of  Gen- 
eral William  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  recall  his  first  appearance 
in  America,  when  he  visited  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  was  guest 
of  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the  city.  A  reception 
was  given  for  the  general  by  his  host,  and  when  the  speech-making 
and  the  hand-shaking  were  over,  and  the  company,  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  rooms,  was  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of 
the  members  of  General  Booth's  party  took  his  place  in  the  center 
of  the  parlor  with  his  guitar  and  began  to  thrum  it,  immediately 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  guests.  He  was  an  Italian — small, 
swart,  with  very  black  hair  and  flashing  black  eyes.  He  sung  a 
Salvation  Army  song.  Of  its  words  memory  retains  nothing  except 
the  words  of  the  chorus,  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  their  impress  ineffaceably  engraved  upon  the  tablets 
of  thought. 

That  refrain  ran  as  follows: 

"Jesus,  I  come  to  thee ;  I  am  seeking  salvation. 
All  else  I  count  but  loss ;  thou  only  canst  save  me." 

The  words  are  simple  enough ;  the  music  was  even  more  simple. 
But  words  and  melody  can  never  be  forgotten.  He  had  gone  to  the 
source  of  salvation — had  sought  it,  had  found  it.  It  was  not  a 
momentary  thing  with  him,  an  incident  which  might  be  forgotten, 
but  a  part  of  life  which  had  been  wrought  out  through  years  of 
experience  and  struggle  to  achieve  that  for  which  he  sought.  He 
had  it.  Of  that  there  was  no  question.  The  flash  of  his  eye,  the 
dilation  of  his  nostrils,  the  heaving  of  his  chest,  the  intensity  of 
his  manner — everything  about  the  man  made  it  perfectly  plain  that 
he  knew  he  had  achieved,  or  was  achieving,  salvation. 

The  effect  on  one  hearer  at  least  was  that  here  was  a  man  who 
knew  exactly  of  what  he  was  singing.  He  knew  that  he  was  daily 
drawing  nearer  to  the  great  end  he  had  set  before  him.  The  song 
thrilled  the  hearer  and  made  him  long  to  have  such  certainty  of  his 
own  salvation  as  the  singer  seemed  to  have  of  his.  And  for  days 
that  hearer  went  about  his  daily  tasks  singing  over  the  Italian's 
song : 

"Jesus,  I  come  to  thee ;  I  am  seeking  salvation." 

This  is  the  personal  part  of  the  illustration.  What  there  was  in 
the  man  cannot  possibly  be  told.  There  are  things  which  one 
comprehends  but  cannot  explain — things  which  one  knows  are  real 
but  could  never  fairly  describe  and  by  no  means  define.  This  was 
one  of  them. 

Not  long  after  this  incident  there  came  into  the  writer's  hands  a 
copy  of  the  old  paper  published  for  years  in  Chicago,  entitled  The 
Ram's  Horn.  On  its  outside  page  was  a  picture.  Only  a  cartoon, 
colored  after  the  manner  of  the  cheap  papers  of  the  day,  but  it 
instantly  caught  the  eye,  fixed  the  attention  and,  like  the  song,  has 
remained  forever  one  of  the  treasures  of  memory.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  were  heavy,  black,  thunderous-looking  clouds. 
Through  them,  reaching  away  to  the  top,  was  a  jagged  mountain 
peak,  rugged,  brown,  forbidding.  On  a  shelf  of  the  rock  stood  the 
figure  of  a  man,  evidently  a  miner.  On  him,  written  everywhere, 
were  the  marks  of  toil,  hardships,  care,  disappointment,  weariness. 
His  head  was  bare;  his  hair  long,  hanging  about  his  shoulders, 
matted,  tangled,  making  him  look  almost  like  a  wild  thing.  His 
face  was  dark,  lined,  but  triumphant.  His  arms  were  bare  almost 
to  the  shoulders.  His  shirt  was  open  at  the  breast.  His  trousers 
were  gone  from  the  knees  down  and  hung  in  rags  about  him.  His 
feet  were  bare.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  pickax,  the  implement  of 
his  toil.  His  right  foot  was  raised,  resting  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
His  left  hand  was  held  high  aloft,  and  in  it  he  grasped  a  gleaming 
stone.  On  that  his  eyes  were  fixed.  That  was  that  for  which, 
through  weary  months — perhaps  }'ears — he  had  toiled. 

The  look  upon  his  face  was  one  of  exultation.  He  had  triumphed 
at  last.  Up  from  the  valley  far  below  he  had  worked  his  toilsome 
way,  till  now  he  stood  far  up  above  the  clouds.  He  had  toiled  and 
struggled,  fighting  reluctant  nature  to  find  the  one  thing  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  Hitherto  Only  disappointment  had  met  his  every 
effort,  but  today  he  had  won.  There  in  his  hand  was  the  gleaming 
diamond ;  a  new  light  had  come  into  his  face  and  a  great  joy  filled 
his  soul.   He  had  achieved !   In  that  stone  was  home,  wife,  children. 


comfort,  wealth,  rest,  peace,  for  all  his  after  years.  He  knew  it, 
and  the  thoughts  of  what  that  meant  to  him  made  his  whole  being 
overflow  with  joy. 

The  artist  had  not  left  his  picture  without  its  symbolic  interpreta- 
tion. Across  the  heavy  black  clouds  were  written  these  significant 
words :  "Sin  and  temptation."  They  were  the  clouds  which  had 
beset  him  and  through  which  he  had  come.  He  was  above  them 
now,  free  from  them  forever.  When  he  went  back  to  the  valley 
below  no  clouds  would  obscure  his  vision  for  all  time  to  come.  On 
the  handle  of  his  pick  was  written,  "Faith,"  on  the  blade,  "Works." 
They  had  been  the  implements  of  his  toil — faith  and  works — and  by 
faith  through  his  works  he  had  for  long  been  sustained.  Across  the 
gleaming  stone  was  written  that  great  word  "Salvation."  He  had 
it.  It  was  his.  God  had  rewarded  his  toil  at  last.  Nothing  could 
ever  take  that  from  him.  There  was  forgiveness  there.  There  was 
hope  of  glory  there.  There  was  assurance  of  heavenly  rest  there. 
It  was  his,  and  no  hand  but  the  hand  that  gave  it  could  ever 
take  it  away. 

As  we  looked  and  comprehended  the  Italian's  song  swelled  up  out 
of  our  heart  and  once  more  we  began  to  sing, 

"Jesus,  I  come  to  thee ;  I  am  seeking  salvation." 

This  is  the  story  of  the  song  and  the  picture.  Is  it  not  a  perfect 
illustration  of  that  of  which  we  spoke  last  week?  The  purpose  to 
achieve  salvation  was  in  the  miner's  heart  as  he  started  forth  upon 
his  long  quest.  One  cannot  say  that  salvation  began,  then,  with 
his  first  step  away  from  his  home.  That  might  perhaps  be  called 
his  conversion.  He  turned  away  then  from  his  old  path,  whatever 
it  had  been,  with  a  new  purpose  filhng  his  soul.  But  it  was  not 
salvation — it  was  only  a  purpose  then.  T'ne  movement  toward  it 
had  begun  then.  He  might  have  given  up  discouraged  long,  long 
before  and  fallen  by  the  wayside,  as  so  many  fall.  But  he  did  not. 
To  turn  back  upon  his  step  was  the  last  thing  in  his  thought.  He 
believed  that  he  could  attain  that  for  which  he  had  begun  the  quest, 
and  believing  he  wrought,  and  working  he  triumphed. 

It  matters  not  that  the  quest  was  long.  It  matters  not  that  tempta- 
tion had  beset  him  often.  It  matters  not  in  the  least  that  sin  had 
impeded  and  hindered.  The  one  great  thing  that  should  never  be 
forgotten  is  that  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  all,  his  step  was  ever 
upward.  His  toil  was  ever  unremitting.  Worn,  to  be  sure;  broken, 
to  be  sure ;  often  discouraged,  sometimes  feeling  that  the  result 
could  not  be  worth  the  eff^ort,  but  yet  ever  and  ever  toiling  on,  work- 
ing out  his  own  salvation  with  the  consciousness  filling  his  soul  that 
indeed  it  was  God  who  was  working  in  him  and  with  him  every  day. 

Does  anyone  say  that  his  salvation  was  at  last  instantaneous, 
that  he  was  not  saved  until  he  grasped  the  long  desired  gem? 
That  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  not  true  when  one  takes  into  account 
all  that  had  gone  before — the  purpose  that  had  animated  him,  the 
faith  that  had  ever  cheered  him,  the  hope  in  him  which  would  never 
die.  Think  of  your  own  onward  course  toward  the  glory  which 
awaits.  You  have  not  reached  it  yet.  You  may  know  with  certainty 
that  the  end  is  sure.  But  you  have  not  yet  reached  the  end.  Salva- 
tion is  not  a  thing,  as  the  diamond  was.  It  is  an  achievement  which 
the  diamond  represented.  R.  S.  H. 


Do  You  Care  Whether  Winona  Survives? 

The  hour  of  decision  has  come  for  the  Winona  Assembly  and 
Bible  Conference.  By  the  end  of  the  present  month  it  will  be  told 
whether  Winona  is  to  continue  the  great  center  of  religious  as- 
semblage for  the  Middle  West  or  is  to  be  abandoned  to  seculariza- 
tion. And  the  answer  will  be  returned  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
financial  contingency  is  today  the  only  contingency  pending  for 
Winona.  A  plan  insuring  its  perpetuation  as  a  radiating  point  of 
evangelical  light,  heat  and  power — a  plan  absolutely  protecting  the 
institution  from  dissipation  of  strength,  complication  of  purposes, 
or  diversion  of  ideals — has  been  developed  by  the  long  and  profound 
deliberation  of  "many  men  of  many  minds."  The  plan  is  ready; 
strong  and  great  men  are  pledged  to  see  it  carried  out.  Whether 
the  plan  is  to  do  its  promised  work  today  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  money  shall  be  given  that  clears  away  obstacles  of 
old  debt. 

How  such  debt  came  to  be  is,  in  this  extremity,  of  past  sig- 
nificance; now  it  is  only  to  be  decided  whether  Winona  is  worth 
saving.  If  it  is,  the  price  is  plain.  And  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  ever  had  or  hopes  to  have  benefit  from  the  conferences 
and  conventions  identified  with  Winona's  shaded  and  quiet  groves 
ought  now  in  common  gratitude  help  guarantee  its  future  useful- 
ness. This  is  not  a  matter  where  great  gifts  from  a  few  will  de- 
cide the  issue;  it  is  a  matter  where  the  small  gifts  of  the  many 
will  tell  the  tale.    The  advertising  pages  of  The  Continent  show 
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where  to  send  money.  If  you  care  at  all  for  preserving  the  Winona 
Bible  Conference  it  is  time  now  to  send  your  donation — even  though 
it  be  only  a  very  small  one. 

What  to  Do  About  Korea 

The  news  of  the  Korean  persecutions  will  take  strong  hold  upon 
American  Christians,  and  especially  upon  Presbyterians,  whose 
fellow  members  in  Korea  have  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  attack.  Now  the  question  arises  in  every  practical  mind, 
what  shall  wc  do  about  it? 

In  the  first  place,  our  ministers  should  treat  the  case  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  tonic  effect  of  the  principles  involved  is  ever  needed  by 
all  Christians.  The  supreme  claims  of  truth  and  faith  upon  the 
soul  cannot  too  early  or  too  often  be  urged  upon  all  believers, 
with  the  fidelity  of  the  Korean  Christians  as  an  illustration.  The 
oneness  of  the  Christian  family  is  a  message  written  large  upon 
this  latest  page  of  church  history. 

Every  interested  man  or  woman  should  write  a  letter  to  his  or  her 
daily  paper,  ovitlining  the  case  of  the  Koreans.  The  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  civilization  is  the  first  duty  of  the  hour. 

Marked  copies  of  The  Continent,  or  of  other  papers  containing 
the  facts,  should  be  sent  to  all  public  men — here  and  abroad — 
and  to  the  editors  of  papers  in  foreign  lands.  Readers  with 
Japanese  friends  should  be  at  especial  pains  to  urge  them  to  do 
what  lies  in  their  power  to  secure  proper  action  by  their 
government. 

In  all  things,  temperateness  and  charity  of  action  are  enjoined. 
The  Christian  church  needs  to  be  on  guard  lest  she  join  the 
indiscriminate  anti-Japanese  cry  which  is  running  around  the  world. 
The  Japanese  nation  as  a  whole  should  not  be  judged  by  the  action 
of  certain  officials,  and  these  military  and  colonial  fimctionaries. 

Finally,  and  continually,  the  plight  of  the  Korean  church  should 
burden  the  prayers  of  God's  people  all  over  the  world.  Mystic 
Christian  fellowship  should  be  more  real  and  sweet  and  close  in 
this  dark  hour  than  at  any  other  time.  Our  Korean  brethren,  in 
beautiful  simplicity  of  faith,  are  praying  that  God  will  send  his 
angel  to  open  their  prison  doors.  Perhaps  God  means  the  church 
in  America  to  be  that  angel. 


— The  official  Mormon  information  bureau  at  Salt  Lake  City  has 
lately  been  passing  out  great  quantities  of  a  pamphlet  that  repro- 
duces ex-President  Roosevelt's  defense  of  Mormonism  as  con- 
tributed to  Collier's  Weekly  a  year  ago  last  April.  Meanwhile  in 
the  fierce  preconvention  fight  between  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  forces 
the  latter  have  made  much  virtue  of  crying  down  the  Mormon 
support  of  Mr.  Taft  as  "an  unholy  alliance."  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Mormons  with  their  usual  political  agility  have  taken  care 
to  keep  in  line  with  both  factions  as  long  as  the  outcome  was  un- 
certain. In  the  Republican  organization  of  Utah  Senator  Smoot  has 
stood  with  President  Taft,  while  National  Committeeman  Loose 
has  been  shouting  for  Roosevelt.  Inasmuch  as  Smoot  and  Loose 
are  inseparable,  personally  and  politically,  their  dissension  in  this 
case  has  obviously  been  a  shrewd  stratagem  of  politics. 

— In  newspapers  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Edward  Eels 
is  reported  as  having  publicly  claimed  that  the  finding  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  judicial  commission  at  Louisville,  on  his  appeal  from 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  attested  the  orthodoxy  of  his  doctrine  which 
he  calls  "evangelical  universalism."  It  seems  incredible  that  he 
should  seriously  allege  such  an  interpretation  of  the  commission's 
report.  It  was  purely  a  technical  decision  that  Mr.  Eels  had  made, 
but  no  judicial  case,  and  being  based  entirely  on  a  point  of  formal 
law,  it  could  not  with  any  pertinency  whatever  be  twisted  to  give  it 
a  doctrinal  meaning. 

— In  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  new  gymnasium  recently 
dedicated  in  the  University  of  Wooster  there  is  an  interest  quite 
superior  to  the  mere  fact  that  another  college  has  obtained  another 
building.  This  gymnasium  is  not  simply  one  more  brick  in  a  wall ; 
it  is  the  keystone  in  an  arch.  When  the  original  college  structure 
at  Wooster  burned  seven  or  eight  years  ago  President  Holden.  with 

The  Foreign  Mission  Attitude 

IVIiat  is  the  real  situation  in  Korea?  That  question  has  been 
asked  repeatedly  during  the  years  that  have  followed  Japan's  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  in  that  country.  Hope  has  held  high  that 
Japan  would  soon  adopt  a  policy  that  would  appear  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  exact  justice  ioivard  a  weaker  nation.  Japan 
has  no  firmer  friends  than  Christian  missionaries  and  the  Christian 
peoples  of  the  home  lands,  and  they  we're  reluctant  to  believe  all 


the  characteristic  boldness  of  a  very  practical  and  purposeful 
dreamer,  set  himself  to  do  something  vastly  more  than  merely 
replace^  the  destroyed  building.  He  took  counsel  with  an  experienced 
college  architect  and  laid  out  a  housing  scheme  that  should  be  ab- 
solutely adequate  for  the  kind  of  college  which  he  wished  Wooster 
to  be.  It  was  a  tremendous  advance"  on  anything  which  Wooster 
had  been  before,  and  naturally  there  were  plenty  of  people  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  plan  as  a  vainglorious  and  impossible  ambition.  But 
on  the  Wooster  hill  today  there  stands  every  item  of  the  architect's 
plan  realized  to  the  last  detail  of  completeness.  Perhaps  Wooster 
is  thus  the  only  college  in  the  country  which  can  just  now  say  that 
it  has  every  building  that  it  wishes — albeit  even  Wooster  doubtless 
reserves  liberty  to  wish  anew  shortly.  In  any  case,  the  college 
stands  today  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  virtue  of  knowing  just 
what  one  wants  and  then  going  after  it.  And  that  virtue  is  not 
President  Holden's  alone  but  also  as  striking  a  characteristic  of  his 
great-hearted  supporter,  Louis  H.  Severance,  who  approved  the 
plans  in  their  initiation  and  finally  brought  them  around  to  their 
successful  climax  by  himself  giving  the  $115,000  that  made  the 
gymnasium — the  last  unit  of  the  whole  scheme — a  reality.  Such  a 
president  and  such  a  trustee  could  make  a  college  anywhere,  and  it 
is  the  whole  church's  benefit  that  Providence  and  their  own  choice 
have  led  them  to  make  it  in  the  midst  of  the  great  state  of  Ohio. 

— The  Church  Federation  of  Chicago  has  printed  an  exceedingly 
pertinent  report  of  its  social  purity  committee — which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  highly  important  committee  for  any  local  church  federation  to 
maintain.  In  Chicago  Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett  is  its  chairman. 
The  burden  of  the  report  is  its  strongly  maintained  opinion  that  the 
churches  must  make  it  a  definite  and  recognized  part  of  their  min- 
istration in  any  community  to  see  to  it  that  the  young  people  are 
impressed  with  the  solemn  sacredness  of  the  sex  fact  in  human  life. 
That  there  ought  to  be  sex  instruction  in  all  Sunday  schools  is  a 
proposition  which  will  startle  many,  but  only  the  unusualness  of  the 
proposal  makes  it  seem  incongruous.  Christian  opinion  has  long 
demanded  that  Sunday  school  scholars  should  be  carefully  taught 
the  evils  of  intemperance  and  incited  to  be  temperate.  But  every 
practical  and  theoretic  argument  ever  advanced  for  the  temperance 
lessons  of  the  international  Sunday  school  course  holds  equally 
when  invoked  for  similar  means  in  the  Sunday  school  to  defend  boys 
and  girls  against  a  temptation  vastly  more  insidious  and  vastly  more 
destructive.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  provide  special  purity 
lessons,  but  teachers  ought  to  be  equipped  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  in  the  regular  lessons  which  can  be  shaped  for 
inculcation  of  chaste  ideals. 

— Bishop  Hughes  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  resides  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  whipped  up  and  down  the  state  by  its  daily  news- 
papers because  he  was  reported  to  have  said  in  Baltimore  that  the 
women  of  California  were  not  intelligent  enough  to  exercise  wisely 
their  newly  acquired  franchise.  What  the  bishop  actually  said  was, 
however,  that  any  man  was  a  fool  who  objected  to  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  intelligent 
enough  to  use  it.  Which  seems  another  installment  of  the  lesson 
that  what  a  preacher  is  supposed  to  have  said,  as  reported  in  the 
secular  press,  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  the  precise  opposite 
of  the  thing  he  did  say. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Tempest  and  sunshine,  storm  and  calm  are  only  incidents 
of  nature.  Wreck  is  followed  by  beauty  as  time  weaves  and  spreads 
her  mantle.  The  pity  is,  human  nature  does  not  always  illustrate 
the  law. 

— Courage  is  seldom,  if  ever,  noisy.  It  is  never  bravado.  It  is 
not  a  pugilistic  virtue.  Courage  is  heart-age,  and  its  manifestation 
is  usually  as  quiet  as  a  pulse  beat. 

— A  shrine  by  the  wayside,  at  which  to  kneel  and  pray,  serves 
often  to  sustain  a  pilgrim,  but  he  is  blest  who  carries  wayside  and 
shrine  in  his  heart. 

— "Religion  bears  our  spirits  up,"  but  they  are  never  ardent  spirits. 
Religion  and  a  demijohn  are  antipodal. 

Toward  the  Korean  Situation 

that  was  rumored  and  even  on  good  authority  alleged.  But  Japan 
owes  it  to  her  better  self  to  correct  the  abuses  of  which  The  Con- 
tinent gave  evidence  last  week.  For  Japan's  sake  as  well  as 
for  Korea's  sake  The  Continent  has  opened  the  subject  to  the 
world's  discussion,  and  in  this  same  spirit  Mr.  Ellis  will  discuss 
ICorean  conditions,  in  our  next  issue,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
observer  on  the  ground. 
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HAT  WE  TAKE  to  society  and  to  our 
fellow  men  we  get  from  them.  With 
what  measure  we  mete  it  is  measured 
to  us  again.  When  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  our 
neighbors,  criticise  their  conduct  and  find  fault 
with  their  behavior,  we  are  not  simply  expressing 
our  opinion  and  making  a  harmless  observation 
or  two ;  we  are  sowing  seed,  we  are  preparing 
a  harvest  which  we  shall  have  to  reap  by  and  by.  Every  word 
that  has  a  sting  in  it,  every  speech  that  is  made  to  cut,  to  give 
pain,  will  come  back  like  a  boomerang  and  smite  the  speaker.  Go 
through  life  with  a  carping,  censorious  disposition;  try  to  regulate 
everybody  according  to  your  standards  and  make  everybody  sing 
in  your  key,  and  people  will  carp  at  you  and  censure  you  and  make 
you  a  target  for  their  sharpest  and  hottest  arrows.  With  what 
measure  you  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  man,  sooner  or  later,  gets 
out  of  society  just  about  what  he  takes  to  it.  He  has  his  day  of 
judgment  now  and  another  is  coming.  Here  is  a  man  who  wonders 
why  he  is  treated  so  coldly,  why  men  are  harsh  and  severe  in  their 
judgments  of  him,  and  why  they  leave  him  so  largely  to  himself. 
But  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  He  is  getting  fruit  from  the 
tree  of  his  own  planting,  receiving  measure  for  measure.  He  has 
been  unneighborly.  unsocial,  unfriendly,  brusque  and  gruff  and 
tart,  porcupinish  in  temper,  going  about  with  a  wolfish  snarl  and 
growl — a  man  that  repelled  people  and  whom  nobody  could  love. 
Now  it  is  all  coming  back.  He  meets  himself,  that  old  surly,  can- 
tankerous self,  coming  around  every  corner,  breathing  upon  him  the 
very  same  spirit  that  he  breathed  away  yonder  in  the  past. 

An  Illustration  from  the  Paris  Commune 

Let  me  give  you  an  incident  or  two  from  history.  In  1871  the  mob 
was  in  possession  of  Paris,  and  a  Paris  mob  is  the  most  dreadful, 
the  most  inflammable  on  earth.  For  the  time  being  the  Commune 
was  supreme.  On  every  side  warehouses  and  public  buildings  were 
set  fire  by  the  frenzied  populace.  The  infuriated  rabble  surged  up 
to  George  Moore's  warehouses  to  apply  the  torch  there.  But  they 
were  told  that  they  belonged  to  the  noble  Englishman  who  had 
brought  food  to  the  starving  people  a  few  months  before.  When 
the  mob  heard  that,  instead  of  burning  his  warehouses  they  set 
themselves  around  them  as  a  wall  of  defense.  Had  anyone  ventured 
to.  fire  those  buildings  he  would  have  been  seized  and  slain.  It 
was  this  same  George  Moore,  mighty  man  of  God  that  he  was,  who 
wrote  in  his  notebook  the  following  words  which  were  to  large 
extent  the  creed  of  his  life: 

"What  I  spent  I  had; 
What  I  saved  I  lost ; 
What  I  gave  I  have." 

Words  profoundly  true.  We  do  have  what  we  give.  We  do  lose 
what  we  selfishly  save.  There  is  no  escaping  the  principle  I  am 
discussing.  We  can  no  more  get  away  from  it  than  from  the  law 
of  gravitation.  ''Measure  for  measure,"  says  nature,  or  the  God  of 
nature,  in  the  workings  of  the  body,  in  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
and  with  no  less  emphasis  in  the  relations  of  human  society. 

An  Incident  of  the  French  Revolution 

I  bring  you  a  tragic  episode  from  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution.  You  recall  the  shock,  the  panic  and  the  whirlwind 
of  that  awful  upheaval.  It  was  as  though  some  horrible  Erebus, 
some  dark  underworld  of  demons,  had  broken  forth  in  volcanic 
eruption  and  spilled  its  fiery  contents  out  to  scorch  and  desolate 
unhappy  France.  And  if  we  look  for  the  cause  we  shall  find  it  in 
this  principle  we  are  considering.  The  nobles,  the  educated,  the  well- 
to-do,  kept  their  good  things  to  themselves.  They  lived  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  and  gave  to  the  masses  neglect,  gave  them  insolence, 
gave  them  burdensome  taxation,  gave  them  tyranny  and  oppression, 
held  them  down  on  the  hard  road  of  poverty  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  their  own  pitiless  spirit  of  injustice  returning  upon  them 
intensified  a  thousand  fold.  Old  Foulon,  grain  speculator  and  min- 
ister of  finance,  one  day  said  contemptuously  of  the  hungry,  mutter- 
ing, complaining  people,  "Let  them  eat  grass" ;  and  now  his  hour 
has  come.  The  inflamed,  insulted,  much-wronged  people  seize  him, 
tie  a  bundle  of  hay  upon  his  back,  a  chain  of  thistles  about  his 
neck,  stuff  a  bunch  of  grass  into  his  mouth,  drag  him  away  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  hang  him  to  a  lamp  post. 

The  lesson  is  as  old  as  humanity  and  as  new  as  though  it  had 


been  written  down  this  morning  for  the  first  time.  With  what 
measure  you  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Talk  vitriol 
and  your  talk  will  come  back  and  burn  into  your  own  soul.  Con- 
demn and  you  will  be  condemned.  Be  suspicious  and  you  will  be 
suspected.  Be  sour  and  you  will  find  tartness  and  vinegar  at  every 
turn  of  life.  Be  gloomy  and  somber  and  you  will  be  met  by  an 
answering  cloud  on  the  brow  of  your  neighbor.  Boast  of  your 
independence  and  your  ability  to  stand  alone  and  plow  your  own 
furrow  and  men  will  let  you  try  it.  Deceive  and  you  will  be  de- 
ceived. Sneer  and  scoff  and  mock,  and  the  marks  of  the  scorner  will 
stamp  themselves  upon  your  face  and  sit  like  little  imps  around  the 
corners  of  your  mouth. 

So  on  the  other  side.  Trust  and  you  will  be  trusted.  Be  sunny 
and  brightness  will  beam  upon  you  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. Scatter  seeds  of  love  and  helpfulness  and  harvests  of  kind- 
ness will  empty  their  rich  sheaves  into  your  gamer.  Speak  words  of 
appreciation,  and  words  of  appreciation  will  return  to  you  on  every 
wind  that  blows.  Lift  and  you  will  be  lifted.  Some  day  every 
one  of  us  will  be  paid  back  in  his"  own  coin  and  probably  with  a 
good  deal  of  compound  interest. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Strategy  in  Cities 

BY  D.  C.  MILNER 

IT  IS  SAID  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Chicago  plan  to  have  at  least  one  church  on  every  square 
mile  of  territory  of  the  city.  According  to  this  plan  no  Catholic 
need  go  more  than  a  mile  to  a  place  of  worship.  In  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  Chicago's  limits  the  progressive  erection  of  fine  Catholic 
church  and  school  buildings  has  been  notable.  In  new  additions,  be- 
fore the  population  is  at  all  dense,  splendid  buildings,  adapted  to  the 
possible  needs  of  the  parish  for  many  years,  are  erected  and 
paid  for.  The  congregations  are  not  compelled  to  use  vacant  store- 
rooms or  cheap  chapels,  and  do  not  have  to  struggle  for  years  simply 
to  exist,  before  putting  up  a  church  building.  There  is  certainly  a 
combination  of  religion  and  business  that  puts  church  enterprises 
as  to  their  material  growth  in  the  same  line  with  Chicago's  com- 
mercial progress. 

Title  to  all  the  great  property  of  the  diocese  is  vested  in  the 
archbishop.  Under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  the 
archbishop  of  Chicago  is  a  "corporation  sole."  There  are  offered 
today  by  a  loan  company  5  per  cent  notes  secured  by  the  church 
property  and  guaranteed  by  a  trust  company,  and  these  notes  are 
regarded  as  very  safe  investments.  "No  foreclosure  on  Catholic 
Church  property  is  permitted."  No  church  buildings  can  be  erected 
or  improved  without  the  approval  of  the  archbishop.  Each  parish 
is  expected  to  pay  its  own  expenses  and  for  all  improvements.  The 
poorer  parishes  have  the  aid  of  the  Church  Extension  Society.  The 
name  of  the  archbishop  on  a  mortgage  furnishes  gilt-edged  security 
for  any  amount.  Not  long  ago  a  fine  church  building,  erected  on  a 
boulevard,  completed  and  ready  for  use,  was  the  basis  of  a  loan  of 
$60,000  for  twenty  years  at  4  per  cent  from  an  insurance  company, 
guaranteed  by  the  archbishop.  This  church  is  expected  to  pay  this 
obligation  in  annual  installments. 

The  fact  that  the  vast  resources  of  the  diocese  are  at  the  back 
of  every  church  building  enterprise  secures  contracts  for  buildings 
and  furniture  at  the  most  favorable  rates.  Mortgages  on  Protestant 
church  property  are  not  regarded  with  much  favor  in  financial 
circles. 

Protestant  churches  may  study  with  profit  the  Catholic  plans 
as  to  church  erection.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church  Erection 
l)y  its  laws  has  not  been  allowed  to  loan  in  excess  of  $5,000  on  any 
church.  The  Kennedy  bequest  of  $3,000,000  to  church  erection  makes 
a  possible  foundation  for  a  new  era  of  church  building  in  the  entire 
country,  and  especially  in  our  great  and  growing  cities. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  young  church  in  Chicago.  In  ten  years 
it  has  gained  a  membership  of  over  500,  It  has  a  comfortable 
chapel,  free  from  debt,  but  the  present  building  is  outgrown  and 
the  congregations  and  Sunday  school  are  in  need  of  larger  quarters. 
The  congregation  is  largely  made  up  of  wage  earners  and  people  on 
salaries.  It  will  take  some  time  and  a  serious  struggle  for  this 
people  to  get  an  adequate  building.  If  this  church  could  get  a  loan 
of  $25,000  for  twenty  years  at  4  per  cent  with  privilege  of  paying 
it  back  in  annual  installments  it  would  at  once  complete  its  house 
of  worship  and  enter  upon  larger  usefulness  and  be  in  position  to 
make  rapid  gains. 
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Two  things  hinder  proper  advance  in  Protestant  church  building 
in  our  cities.  The  first  is  the  undue  multiplication  of  weak,  strug- 
gling churches  of  different  denominations.  In  a  portion  of  Chicago 
not  thickly  settled  in  less  than  a  square  mile  there  are  ten  Protes- 
tant churches. 

All  of  them  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  and  not 
one  of  them  is  financially  strong.  If  the  Federation  of  Churches 
could  get  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  not  only  to  limit 
the  organization  of  new  churches  but  also  to  end  the  existence 
of  some  of  these  starveling  societies,  it  would  greatly  help  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  put  the  church  in  position  to  command  the 


respect  of  outside  people.  These  ten  churches,  where  there  is  room 
for  only  two  or  three,  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  raise 
money  for  bare  support,  are  a  sorry  spectacle. 

The  second  hindrance  is  the  lack  of  a  financial  organization, 
similar  to  the  plan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  which  could  offer 
large  loans  for  the  immediate  erection  and  completion  of  church 
buildings  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  homes  and  business  insti- 
tutions of  a  neighborhood.  In  the  new  additions  to  the  city,  if  there 
could  be  agreement  as  to  what  denomination  should  lead  in  the  field, 
and  money  supplied  to  build  a  church  adapted  to  the  development, 
there  would  be  a  new  era  in  Protestant  church  growth. 


The  Office  of  Mystery 

BY  G.  A.  JOHNSTON  ROSS 


IT  IS  STARTLING  to  find  so  many  questions  left  unanswered 
in  that  great  book  of  the  affirmations  of  God — the  Holy 
Scriptures.  If  the  Bible  is  meant  to  be  a  guide  to  fife,  how  is 
it  that  it  leaves  undetermined  many  of  the  questions  of  most 
poignant  interest  to  our  chartless  minds? 

For  the  reticence  of  Scripture  extends  not  only  to  matters  of 
merely  speculative  interest,  but  to  problems  of  insistent  urgency.  Is 
not  the  Bible  the  director  of  human  destiny?  And  yet  quite  recently 
two  great  writers  on  the  "Last  Things"  have  reminded  us  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  construct  from  Scripture  a  self-consistent  scheme 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  subject  of  human  destiny  Scrip- 
ture is  far  from  being  uniformly  enlightening,  nor  is  it  unreservedly 
communicative  and  frank;  it  lifts  the  veil  with  a  delicate  hand  and 
quickly  drops  it  again;  it  is  reticent,  ambiguous,  obscure. 

Questions  That  the  Bible  Fails  to  Decide 

Now  we  can  be  resigned  when  a  book  intended  to  be  not  a 
theoretical  textbook  but  a  practical  compendium  of  religion  de- 
clines to  relate  philosophically  the  ideas  in  which  it  works ;  for 
example,  the  ideas  of  eternity  and  time  or  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge and  human  free  will.  We  can  learn  (though  it  has  taken 
us  a  long  time  to  learn)  that  the  Bible  can  be  an  incomparable 
medium  of  the  religious  idea,  without  being  an  instructor  in  the 
natural  sciences.  But  it  is  disquieting  when  we  find  problems 
unsolved  which  have  the  most  vital  connection  with  personal  reli- 
gion. Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  matter  of  personal  responsibility 
— one  of  the  conceptions  on  which  Scripture  builds.  What  con- 
stitutes a  responsible  being?  When  does  "the  soul"  begin  to  be? 
We  do  not  know,  and  Scripture  does  not  tell. 

The  open  plains  of  responsibility — the  common  run  of  intelligent 
lives — we  can  see  well  enough,  and  in  a  way  understand ;  but  round 
the  fringes  are  the  lives  which  are  unexplained  problems,  lives 
tainted  with  what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  "moral  insanity" — though 
that  phrase  is  only  a  sheen  on  our  ignorance — or  hampered  by  bias 
and  limitation;  how  far  are  these  "responsible"?  Where  are 
the  frontiers  of  responsibility?  Where  does  sin  end  and  disease 
begin?  We  do  not  know,  and  Scripture  does  not  tell.  And  what 
becomes  of  these  lives  whose  responsibility  is  in  shadow?  Scrip- 
ture does  not  say;  we  do  not  even  know  to  whom  the  references 
are  in  Christ's  picture  of  the  last  judgment. 

Come  to  matters  of  even  more  immediate  practical  interest.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  future,  of  life's  tomorrows;  where  does  fore- 
thought pass  into  illicit  anxiety?  Where  does  faith  become  the 
expression  and  where  the  enemy  of  prudence?  There  are  no  visible 
frontiers  here,  and  no  one  word  of  Scripture  decides. 

"Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow,"  said  Jesus ;  but  at  another  time 
he  spoke  of  "sitting  down  first  and  counting  the  cost"  as  the  only 
reasonable  course.  One  does  not  wonder  that  in  this  matter  men 
have  invented  pseudo-Scriptures  of  their  own,  such  as  "Trust  in 
God  and  do  the  right" ;  or,  with  a  more  vulgar  accent,  "Trust  in  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

We  are  often  genuinely  perplexed  as  to  the  application  of  the  law 
of  righteousness  to  our  daily  business,  or  to  our  amusements.  May 
one  conceal  any  part  of  the  truth  from  one's  customer  about 
the  goods  one  is  trying  to  sell?  Is  it  right  to  drink  wine?  To 
own  slaves  ?  To  own  and  bequeath  to  one's  family  private  property  ? 
Scripture  does  not  tell.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  general  principles 
which  it  lays  down ;  I  speak  of  detailed  instructions.  There  are 
none. 

Nor  is  the  outline  of  the  teaching  clearer  when  we  come  even  to 
what  is  commonly  called  the  "religious"  life.  Men  wrangle,  and 
Scripture  is  ambiguous,  about  the  content  of  the  fateful  word  "con- 
version";  and  as  the  crisis  of  the  individual  religious  being  is  a 


focus  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty,  so  is  almost  every  question  of 
the  organization  of  collective  religious  life.  Take  a  simple  case. 
Should  babies  be  baptized?  There  are  absolutely  no  directions  about 
this  matter  in  Scripture,  no  verifiable  allusions  to  it.  The  difficulty  was 
left  open  and  unsolved  in  the  primitive  church,  and  its  practice  was 
divergent  at  different  times  and  places ;  for  there  was  and  is  no  final 
court  of  appeal  in  Holy  Writ.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  adult  versus  infant  baptism,  so  far  as  these  arguments 
were  drawn  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  are  as  dead  as  Methuselah. 
The  unvarnished  fact  is  that  Scripture  does  not  decide  this  ques- 
tion for  us. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  organization  of  religion,  so  is  it  with  the 
mysteries  that  give  religion  its  color  and  trend.  Over  the  mystery 
of  pain,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  comfort  which  the  Christian 
revelation  brings,  there  hangs  like  a  pall  a  great  darkness.  We 
still  stand  aghast  and  helpless  before  carnage  in  nature  and 
catastrophe  in  history.  And  strangest  of  all,  even  the  mystery  of 
sin  is  not  dispelled.  The  veil  is  for  a  moment  lifted,  it  is  true,  and 
we  see  the  awful  horror  of  sin  reflected  on  the  face  of  the  dead 
Christ;  we  hear  a  cry  which  means  "the  desolation  of  God  meeting 
the  desolation  of  man,"  the  deep  of  the  divine  anguish  calling  to 
the  deep  of  human  contrition.  Then  the  veil  falls ;  we  are  left 
amazed,  thrilled,  bathed  in  a  great  trust  and  an  astonished  love,  and 
bowing  in  worship  before  the  God  of  love. 

But  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ;  we  believe ;  we  do  not  yet 
see  or  know,  except  in  part.  We  strain  our  eyes  to  read  on  Cal- 
vary the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth ;  but  the  cross  itself  recedes  into 
the  bafffing  darkness,  and  we  are  bidden  to  trust  till  the  day  dawns 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Voices  come  to  assure  us  that  the  dark- 
ness is  already  passing,  and  the  true  light  has  begun  to  shine ;  but  still 
the  shadows  are  heavy,  and  in  some  places  are  deepened,  and  we 
know  that  still  the  mystery  abides  with  us  unsolved.    Now  why? 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  feature  in  the  whole  situation  is  that 
we  cannot  give  a  complete  or  clear  answer  to  this  "Why?"  We  do 
not  fully  know  why  we  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  things  we  do 
strain  to  know  and  understand.  It  is  twilight  here,  too,  as  with  the 
mysteries  themselves. 

But  one  or  two  facts  are  plainly  discernible,  and  they  help  to  as- 
sure us  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  encircling  of  our  religious 
knowledge  by  a  belt  of  mystery. 

Enough  Made  Clear  to  Found  Character  On 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  light  of  revelation 
is  clearest  in  all  that  most  directly  relates  to  character.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  view  of  the  Bible,  character  and  not  knowledge  is  the 
end  of  life  and  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  the  end  of  religion  is  in  terms  of  knowledge,  but 
the  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  a  Person,  and  is  achieved  through 
ethical  processes  and  discovered  in  moral  intentions. 

There  is  no  more  persistent  tendency  of  the  human  mind — it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  bane  of  Oriental  mysticism — than  to  suppose  that 
religion  consists  in  the  discovery  and  solution  of  mysteries  rather 
than  in  moral  transactions.  We  have  not  escaped  the  danger  in  the 
West;  it  has  dogged  the  steps  of  our  Protestant  religion,  and  still 
haunts  the  Protestant  mind — the  idea  that  to  have  correct  notions 
and  what  claims  to  be  authentic  information  about  the  unseen  is 
religion.  It  is  the  fate  of  this  fallacy  that  to  harbor  it  means  to 
make  way  for  sins  of  the  disposition,  and  so  to  dissolve  the  power 
of  religion.  What  crimes  lie  at  the  door  of  a  hard,  opinionated 
dogmatism !  It  is  good  that  we  should  be  kept  in  a  salutary  igno- 
rance, for  so  we  are  bidden  turn  to  the  moral  aims  of  religion,  and 
in  our  despair  of  knowledge  we  find  the  gateway  to  a  saving 
humility.  (Continued  on  page  874) 
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THOSE  CAMPFIRE  GIRLS 


BY 

BRUCE  BARTON 


S  THE  room  is 
dark  you  may  slip 
back  into  one  cor- 
ner of  it  without  being 
noticed,  if  you  are  quiet. 
A  slight  rustle  causes  you 
to  look  across  to  the  other 
corner,  and  when  your 
eyes  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  dark  you  can 
distinguish  a  group  of 
girls  kneeling  around  the 
fireplace,  in  which  a  fire  is 
ready  to  be  lighted.  Sud- 
denly the  torch  is  applied 
— the  light  flares  out  into 
the  room  and  you  dis- 
tinguish the  girls'  faces, 
very  earnest,  very  health- 
ful and  exceedingly  good 
to  look  upon.  One  among 
the  number,  a  mature 
woman,  rises  in  her  place 
after  the  roll  call  and 
speaks  to  the  girls.  It  was 
she  who  lit  the  fire — she  is 
apparently  a  leader  among 
them,  and  the  talk  that  she 
gives  is  a  thoroughly  help- 
ful discussion  of  a  prob- 
lem that  is  very  real  in  the 
lives  of  girls.  There  fol- 
lows after  this  a  certain 
interesting  and  impressive 
ceremony  and  then — you 
step  out.  You  have  wit- 
nessed all  that  you  are  al- 
allowed  to  witness  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Campfire 
Girls  of  America.  And 
who,  pray,  are  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls  of  America? 
a  different  sort  of  girls'  organization.    The  dozen 


A  Bright  Girl  in  the  Official  Costume 


They  are 

girls  whom  you  have  just  seen  kneeling  around  their  fire  were 
not  there  because  they  are  the  best  fudge  makers  in  their  block  nor 
because  they  do  their  hair  all  in  the  same  way  nor  because  their 
fathers  belong  to  the  same  club.  Their  right  to  be  there  is  not  an 
arbitrary  privilege  but  an  achievement.  They  bear  in  their  faces 
the  rich  color  that  is  evidence  of  sodas  and  candy  foregone,  and  of 
nights  spent  in  healthful  sleep  out  of  doors.  Their  hands  are 
scarred  with  wounds  where  the  darning  needle  slipped,  or  a  hot 
kettle  handle  slid  off  the  holder.  The  look  of  earnestness  and 
intelligence  which  you  noted  when  the  fire  first  brightened  their 
faces  comes  from  a  mental  discipline  self-imposed  and  rigorously 
enforced.  In  other  words,  they  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  watering  and  sunning  and  fertilizing 
their  development  into  full-blown,  well-rounded  womanhood.  And 
because  the  achievement  of  womanhood  is  not  easy,  and  because  the 
tasks  of  womanhood  are  many  of  them  dreary  and  tarnished  with 
monoton)',  they  have  decided  to  make  a  game  of  the  whole  process, 
rewarding  themselves  for  each  point  of  their  development  by  an 
increased  rank  and  a  larger  measure  of  mutual  regard.  To  spread 
the  glamour  of  romance  around  the  routine  activities  of  woman's 
life — that  is  what  they  have  sought  to  do.  And  the  more  you  see 
of  them  the  surer  you  are  that  they  have  done  it. 

Before  any  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  enter  the  organization  she 
stood  solemnly  before  them  all  and  repeated  "The  Wood  Gatherer's 
Desire."    It  it  to — 

Seek  beauty 
Give  service 
Pursue  knowledge 
Be  trustworthy 
Hold  on  to  health 
Glorify  work 

Be  happy  . 


And  with  that  pledge,  which  is  the  law  of  the  campfire,  she  entered 
into  membership  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  right  to  aspire,  through 
self-discipline  and  worthy  achievement,  to  the  ranks  of  firemaker 
and  torchbearer  above. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  and  Mrs.  Gulick,  who  have  set  a  whole  lot 
of  good  things  to  going,  are  responsible  for  the  Campfire  Girls. 
That  the  boys  of  America  should  have  their  Scout  movement  and 
the  girls  have  nothing  seemed  to  them  unfair.  To  be  sure  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  parallel  the  boy  movement  with  a  Girl  Scout 
movement,  but  the  attempt  failed,  as  it  ought  to  have  failed.  Girls 
can't  scout — they  don't  want  to  fight  nor  carry  clubs  nor  sleep  rolled 
up  in  blankets  on  the  cold  ground.  There  are  behind  them  too  many 
thousand  generations  of  warm  fire  and  soft  hands  and  feather  beds. 
What  was  needed  for  them  was  an  organization  grounded  on  the 
interests  that  have  been  bred  into  girls  since  the  days  when  Adam 
dolve  and  Eve  span.  Of  all  the  jobs  in  the  world,  theirs — wifehood 
and  motherhood — is  the  only  one  that  has  never  had  injected  into  it 
the  zest  of  competition.  Men's  work  has  all  the  fun  of  a  game  in 
which  the  players  hold  their  places  by  their  ability  to  outstrip  each 
other,  and  the  prizes  are  awarded  in  the  pay  envelopes  at  the  end 
of  every  week.  But  girls  have  never  had  to  compete.  For  them 
there  has  been  none  of  the  excitement  of  attainment — around  their 
activities  none  of  the  glamour  of  romance. 

Therefore  Dr.  Gulick  said  :  "We'll  take  the  things  a  girl  likes  to 
do  and  the  things  she  ought  to  do  and  stir  them  together  in  equal 
proportions.    We'll  add  a  generous  measure  of  beauty  in  costume 


"Even  to  the  Moccasins" — the  Girl  ui  Ceremonial  Costume 

and  ritual,  a  dash  of  the  spice  of  secrecy  and  a  bit  of  the  seasoning 
of  competition,  and  we'll  make  a  national  girls'  organization.  To 
the  local  groups  girls  will  be  admitted  who  have  similar  tastes  and 
a  good  working  spirit,  and  they  may  come  in  by  the  mere  statement 
of  their  desire  to  join.  But  once  in  they  will  find  that  they  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  wishing — the  process  of  converting  their 
wishbones  into  backbones  will  have  started.  No  further  progress 
will  be  possible  except  by  hard  work.  Wood  gatherers  they  may 
remain  forever,  if  they  want  to — but  to  climb  up  into  the  more  ex- 
alted ranks  of  the  firemakers  they  must  pass  the  firemakers' 
qualifications." 
The  firemakers'  tests  are  these : 

I.  The  candidate  must  have  been  a  wood  gatherer  for  not  less 
than  three  months  unless  she  is  living  under  such  conditions  as  to 
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permit  her  to  give  her  entire  time  to  preparation — as,  for  example, 
at  camp.    Under  these  conditions  one  month  may  be  accepted. 

2.  The  candidate  shall  further  indicate  her  love  and  understanding 
•of  the  campfire  ideal  by  learning  and  repeating  the  firemaker's  desire. 

3.  Other  requirements  are : 

(1)  a.  To  help  prepare  and  serve,  together  with  the  other  candi- 
dates, at  least  two  meals  for  meetings  of  the  campfire ;  this  to  in- 
■clude  purchase  of  food,  cooking  and  serving  the  meal,  and  care  of 
fire.  (All  candidates  work  in  rotation  ;  that  is,  each  does  a  different 
part  of  the  work  each  time.) 

b.  Two  meals  prepared  in  the  home  without  advice  or  help  may  be 
substituted. 

(2)  To  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted  undergarment  and 
hem  a  dish  towel. 

(3)  To  keep  a  written  classified  account  of  all  money  received 
and  spent  for  at  least  one  month. 

(4)  To  tie  a  square  knot  five  times  in  succession  correctly  and 
without  hesitation. 

(5)  To  sleep  with  open  windows  or  out  of  doors  for  at  least  one 
month. 

(6)  To  take  an  average  of  at  least  half  an  hour  daily  outdoor 
exercise  for  not  less  than  a  month. 

(7)  To  refrain  from  sodas  and  candy  between  meals  for  at  least 
one  month. 

(8)  To  name  the  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  summer.  Tell 
how  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been  reduced  in  one  American 
community. 

(9)  To  know  what  to  do  in  the  following  emergencies : 
o.  Clothing  on  fire. 

b.  Person  in  deep  water  who  cannot  swim,  both  in  summer  and 
through  ice  in  winter. 

c.  Open  cut. 

d.  Frosted  foot. 

e.  Fainting. 

(10)  To  know  the  principles  of  elementary  bandaging  and  how 
to  use  a  surgeon's  plaster. 

(11)  To  know  what  a  girl  of  her  age  needs  to  know  about  herself. 

(12)  To  commit  to  memory  any  good  poem  or  song  not  less  than 
twenty-five  lines  in  length. 

(13)  To  know  the  career  of  some  woman  who  has  done  much  for 
the  country  or  state. 

4.  In  addition  the  candidate  shall  present  twenty  elective  honors. 
At  least  one  honor  must  be  one  in  each  group  and  with  the  exception 
of  home  craft  not  more  than  five  honors 

may  be  presented  from  any  one  group. 

Really  the  elective  honors  constitute  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  plan,  and  you  would 
never  guess  how  comprehensive  they  are  nor 
how  wisely  they  have  been  chosen  until  you 
read  through  the  whole  list.  They  are  divided 
into  seven  groups — health  craft,  home  craft, 
nature  lore,  camp  craft,  hand  craft,  business 
and  patriotism.  In  each  group  is  a  list  of 
single  achievements,  each  one  representing  a 
definite  amount  of  hard  work  and  counting, 
in  the  award  of  higher  rank,  one  point.  To 
step  from  the  lowest  grade  of  wood  gatherer 
to  that  of  firemaker  the  girls  must  present  at 
least  twenty  elective  honors  and  not  more 
than  five  are  to  be  in  any  one  group. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  she  present 
three  honors  in  each  of  the  first  six  groups 
and  two  in  the  seventh.   She  might — 

Abstain  from  candy  and  sodas  between 
meals  for  three  months. 

Sleep  out  of  doors  or  with  wide-open 
windows  for  two  months  between  October 
and  April. 

Walk  forty  miles  in  any  ten  days.  (Note : 
This  means  tramping  in  the  country  or 
walking  to  and  from  school  or  business.) 

Make  bread  in  two  ways  and  two  kinds 
of  cake. 

Cook  for  one  month  in  a  home. 

Market  for  one  week  on  $1.50  per 
person,  keeping  accounts  and  records 
of  menus,  etc. 

Do  all  the  work  in  a  successful  garden. 
(This  may  be  for  use  or  beauty  or  both.) 

Identify  ten  common  weeds;  tell  how  to 
remove  and  eradicate  them. 


Do  all  the  work  on  a  successful  hive  of  bees  for  a  season  and 
know  the  habits  of  honey  bees. 

Erect  and  equip  a  tent,  having  selected  location.  Take  proper  care 
of  tent  for  one  week. 

Read  United  States  weather  map  for  a  month  and  report  for  each 
day,  comparative  record  of  home  point  with  some  distant  point. 


Instructing  a  New  Firemaker 

Weave  two  or  more  ropes,  twine  or  yarns  together — make  a  plait 
of  three  or  more  strands,  make  a  sennit. 

Stencil  a  table  cover,  pillow  cover  and  bureau  scarf,  with  similar 
designs. 

Make  two  articles  of  underwear,  using  hand  or  machine,  or  both. 
Trim  a  hat. 

Fill  a  regular  position  for  four  months,  earning  $10  a  week 
or  less. 

Earn  $3  and  give  it  to  some  worthy  cause. 

Contribute  some  service  to  your  community  in  connection  with 
beautifying  front  yards  or  conservation  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Or  her  honors  might  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  first  five  groups, 
in  which  case  she  might  choose  to — 

Be  free  from  colds  for  two  months  between  October  and  April. 

Skate  twenty-five  miles  in  any  five  days  (not  necessarily  con- 
secutive) . 

Cook  meat  in  four  ways — roast,  broil,  fricassee,  boil. 

Make   a    useful    household  invention. 
Commit  and  recite  a  thousand  lines  of 
standard  poetry. 

Know  how  milk  should  be  prepared  for 
a  6-month-old  baby ;  know  what  is  good 
milk  for  a  baby  a  year  old  and  how  it 
can  be  tested. 

Care  for  a  baby  for  an  average  of 
an  hour  a  day  for  a  month. 

Plant  five  trees  at  least  one  foot 
high  where  they  are  needed. 

Raise  at  least  two  vegetables. 
Make  notebook  record  of  growth  and  cost. 
Can,  pickle  and  preserve  the  product  to 
an  amount  of  two  quarts  canned,  two 
quarts  pickled  and  two  quarts  preserved. 

Know  the  planets  and  seven  constella- 
tions and  their  stories. 

Identify  and  describe  twenty  wild  birds. 
Make  a  shelter  and  bed  of  material 
found  in  the  woods. 

Make  a  fire  without  either  fire  or 
matches.  No  fire  is  credited  until  it 
is  properly  left  or  put  out. 

Do  all  the  camp 
cooking  without  help 
or  advice  for  one  day 
for  four  or  more  per- 
sons.  This  includes 
getting  wood  and  mak- 
ing an  open  fire. 

Suitable  character 
and  variety  of  foods 
are  to  be  furnished. 
The  menu  must  be 
written,  quantities  and 
price  stated. 

Know    the  meaning 


Winning  an 
Honor" — and 
Doing  a 
Good  Job 
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of  weather  flags,  and  the  meaning  of  clouds,  winds  and  temperature. 

Whip  a  rope  to  prevent  unraveling,  with  needle  and  without  needle. 

Make  three  kinds  of  splices — eye,  short  and  long. 

Design  and  dye  a  headband,  a  scarf  and  a  pillow  cover,  prefer- 
ably using  vegetable  dyes. 

Make  a  shirtwaist. 

Make  a  set  of  baby  clothes. 

Really  when  you  come  to  take  the  plan  apart  and  analyze  its  ele- 
ments you  find  that  the  astute  organizers  have  combined  pretty 
nearly  every  psychological  appeal — the  power  of  competition,  and 
the  interest  of  organization,  and  the  charm  of  good  fellowship  and 
the  romance  of  beauty  and  the  thrill  of  success.  All  these  are 
made  to  work  together  for  good  in  a  way  that  promises  a  big 
success  for  the  Campfire  Girls.    Already  the  number  of  requests 


that  are  being  received  for  appointments  as  guardians  indicate 
that  teachers  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  mothers  are  realizing 
the  possibilities  for  good  which  the  organization  presents. 

So  the  mothers  who  have  only  just  now  learned  not  to  jump  when 
their  sons  rush  into  the  room  disguised  as  Boy  Scouts  may  as  well 
prepare  themselves  for  another  period  of  surprises.  For  it  wilf 
be  only  a  little  time  until  their  daughters  will  flash  before  thero 
clothed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Indian  squaw.  But  the 
Indian  likeness  will  not  extend  beneath  the  costume.  For  the  sav- 
age's slothfulness  there  will  be  substituted  a  practiced  dexterity  in 
the  activities  of  womanhood — for  ignorance  a  cumulating  knowledge 
that  will  be  satisfying  because  it  is  self-won.  And  the  paint  on  the 
cheek  bones  Nature  herself  will  supply,  her  brushes  dipped  in  the 
pure  free  air  out  of  doors. 


A  Baby- 
Saving 
Show 


E 


IKE  A  HARDY  mariner  braving  squalls,  the 
Wayfarer  steered  straight  into  the  tempest 
which  he  heard  raging  in  Philadelphia's 
Horticultural  hall.  (There  is  really  no  need  to 
explam  that  his  courage  was  due  to  Mrs.  Way- 
farer's "You  must  go,  and  write  an  article  about 
it !")  There  was  the  sound  of  many  feet,  the 
chatter  of  conversation  and  explanation  in  many 
tongues — the  soft  voices  of  Philadelphia  women,  "Won't  you  please 
have  one  of  these  circulars  ?"  "Kindly  read  this  sign" ;  "May  I  show 
you  this  exhibit?"  And  above  all  and  about  all  and  through  all 
the  crying  of  little  children,  carried  in  the  arms  of  tired  mothers. 
In  all  his  wayfaring  over  the  world,  the  present  witness  had  never 
seen  anything  like  unto  this  Philadelphia  Baby  Show.  With  all  its 
enterprise  and  enticement,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Colombo  mer- 
chants, there  was  not  a  single  article  displayed  for  sale,  and  not  a 
penny  solicited.  The  affair  was  a  unique  and  overwhelming  exhibi- 
tion of  altruism,  social  service,  conservation — a  sort  of  millennial 
dawn. 

*      *      *      *  ^ 

That  more  persons  than  the  Wayfarer  found  this  exhibit  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  was  shown  by 
the  records  of  attendance,  which  jumped  in  five  days  from  1,800  to 
14,000  persons  a  day.  And  the  workers,  mostly  great-hearted  women 
and  girls  from  Philadelphia's  best  families,  not  to  overlook  a  fine 
company  of  knightly  physicians,  often  refused  to  leave  when  their 
time  expired,  but  kept  tirelessly  at  their  task  of  patient  explanation 
and  service.  They  found  this  human  stream,  mostly  of  mothers 
and  children,  of  absorbing  interest.  The  plentiful  signs,  in  three 
languages,  "Ask  questions,"  and  the  friendly,  human  interest  of  the 
volunteer  helpers  in  every  mother  and  her  problem  gave  the  affair 
a  remote  resemblance  to  an  "inquirers'  room"  in  a  religious  revival 
meeting. 

The  show  had  vital  statistics  galore — "the  bookkeeping  of  hu- 
manity"— and  these  were  illuminated  by  charts  and  epigrams ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  wholly  a  mere  matter  of  dry  figures  and  dia- 
grams, such  as  the  "highbrows"  were  absorbing,  notebooks  in  hand. 
There  were  exhibits  ranging  from  glass  models  of  a  baby's  stomach 
at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  to  a  mechanical  contrivance,  staged 
as  a  railway  crossing,  which  flashed  a  red  light  and  rang  a  bell  and 
put  down  a  miniature  safety  gate  every  ten  seconds — which  is  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality.  That  awful  bell,  signaling  the  passing  of 
a  baby  life,  did  more  to  drive  into  the  innermost  consciousness  the 
truth  that  at  least  half  the  infant  deaths  are  preventable  than  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Models  interest  everybody ;  and  Madame  Tussaud's  wax  works  in 
London  were  not  half  so  engrossing  to  the  Wayfarer  as  what  he 
saw  on  this  afternoon.  Here,  for  instance,  was  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  a  living  room  as  it  should  not  be — mother  and  baby  in  bed 
together,  ill,  and  the  older  child  nursing  a  sick  cat.  The  broken 
window  panes  were  stuffed  with  rags  and  the  stove  and  floor  were 
littered  with  trash.  Everything  was  covered  with  flies.  Adjoining 
this  was  the  same  room — the  city  having  first  done  its  part  in  clean- 
ing up  the  street  and  in  providing  sanitation— remodeled  for 
cleanliness  and  health,  all  at  a  cost  of  $2.80.  There  was  another 
sleeping  room,  illustrating  how  not  to  do  it,  each  item,  from  the 
bed  to  the  closed  window,  tagged  with  a  reason;  and  still  another 
showing  how  Mr.  Fly  does  mischief. 

Poor  fly !    From  his  standpoint  this  benevolent  exhibition  was 


most  cruel  and  deadly.  It  displayed  the  motto,  "Two  flies  in  May — 
a  million  in  July."  A  huge  pictorial  chart  showed  how  one  fly  orv 
April  15  could  by  September  20  boast  descendants  to  the  number 
of  2,799,360,000,000 !  In  this  peaceful  Quaker  city  open  war  wa& 
declared  against  the  helpless  little  fly,  and  the  children  were  actually 
taught  how  to  swat  him.  The  thrifty  Quaker  spirit  was  appealed 
to  by  the  statement  that  the  $10,000,000  spent  every  year  for  screens 

ought  to  be  saved. 

=>  ***** 

Youngsters  were  uncommonly  interested  in  a  series  of  models 
of  stables,  showing  how  cows  should  be  kept  and  milked.  There 
was  one  old-fashioned  filthy  place — an  actual  model  of  a  barn  ii> 
Philadelphia  county  that  the  dairy  inspectors  had  got  after — where 
everything  was  as  it  should  not  be;  and  then  another  model  farm 
which  gave  bossy  better  quarters  than  some  of  the  beholding 
children  ever  enjoyed.  By  actual  illustrations  mothers  were  showr> 
how  to  keep  and  use  milk — wrinkles  in  household  economy  that 
must  have  been  a  revelation  to  women  prosperous  as  well  as  poor. 
The  exposition  threw  all  its  influence  against  bottle  feeding  of 
babies.  Of  all  children  under  i  year  fed  on  bottles  fifty  out  of  a 
hundred  die;  of  breast-fed  children,  only  seven  out  of  a  hundred. 
"The  only  possible  way  to  make  cow's  milk  as  good  as  mother's 
milk  is  to  feed  it  to  the  mother." 

The  many  models  of  dolls,  showing  how  baby  should  dress  and 
eat  and  sleep  (one,  a  homemade  hammock  costing  40  cents ;  and 
another,  improvised  from  a  $4  clothes  basket,  warranted  better  than 
a  $50  crib)  ;  and  the  "opium  den,"  wherein  the  various  soothing 
sirups  were  fearlessly  displayed  by  name,  with  their  danger  pointed 
out ;  and  the  diet  kitchen,  and  the  economical  layettes — all  these  had 
points  of  merit,  as  also  did  the  grewsome  enlargements  of  the 
dangerous  germs  that  lodge  and  travel  with  flies  and  other  vermin ; 
but  the  Wayfarer  was  especially  drawn  to  the  graphic  statements  of 
conditions,  and  the  mottoes  on  the  walls.  Not  being  either  a  mother 
or  a  district  nurse,  he  did  not  follow  the  crowd  to  the  frequent  lec- 
tures and  the  regularly  recurring  moving-picture  preachments.  But 
this  sort  of  utterance  lodged  with  him : 

"Two  hundred  men  in  Pennsylvania  toil  each  day  in  digging 
graves  for  persons  who  die  untimely  deaths  from  preventable 
causes.    One-half  of  these  graves  are  for  babies." 

"The  closed  window  opens  the  door  to  the  undertaker." 

"Infancy  and  old  age  are  comrades  in  death."  (This  chart  show- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  deaths  before  the  age  of  4  and  after  the 
age  of  80  are  the  same.) 

"The  conditions  that  kill  one  out  of  five  babies  also  main  the 
other  four." 

"Eugenics  means  a  better  crop  of  boys  and  girls." 

'I'  -i-  ¥ 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  well  put  in  a  few  of  the 
epigrams  about  the  walls.  "Every  baby  has  the  right  to  be  well 
born."  "Every  child  should  be  a  ward  of  the  nation.  It  should  not 
have  to  be  an  orphan  to  become  such."  "The  'S.  O.  S.'  call  of  help- 
less infancy  should  not  be  unanswerable  by  twentieth  century 
civilization."  ***** 

If  the  Wayfarer  had  unlimited  authority,  or  unlimited  money, 
he  would  assure  the  duplication  of  the  Philadelphia  Baby-Saving 
Show  in  every  city  and  town  in  all  the  land,  even  as  it  is  now 
itinerating  among  the  congested  districts  of  Philadelphia. 

The  W.wfarer, 
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*'The  Fruitful  Joy  of  Giving 
Thanks" 

BV  ETHEL  COLSON 

TWO  WOMEN  met  after  rather  a  long 
interval,  and  one  looked  with  surprise 
and  almost  envy  at  the  other's  young 
and  placid  face.  "What  have  you  done  to  your- 
self, Mary?"  she  inquired.  "You  might  be 
years  younger  than  when  we  last  met,  and  you 
have  such  a  happy  expression." 

The  second  woman  smiled  joyously. 
"I  won't  pretend  not  to  know  what  you 
mean,  dear,"  she  said;  "and  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  share  the  secret.  My  improved  health,  happi- 
ness and  appearance  are  due  to  'the  fruitful  joy 
of  giving  thanks.' 

"You  know  what  a  Martha  I  used  to  be,  Jean 
— 'careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,' 
and,  I'm  afraid,  given  to  making  others  careful 
and  troubled  also,  although,  of  course,  I  had 
no  such  intention.  I  think  I  was  always  earnest 
and  conscientious,  but  I  certainly  had  little 
joy  of  my  spiritual  life,  and  temporal  life  I 
took  very  hard.  Then,  one  day,  Providence 
brought  me  under  the  influence  of  a  sermon 
that  changed  all  my  views. 

"The  preacher  was  an  old  man,  and  from  the 
country.  He  was  anything  but  eloquent,  but  oh  ! 
Jean,  he  was  so  wise,  so  loving,  so  rich  in 
experience.  And  he  took  for  his  text  'The 
fruitful  joy  of  giving  thanks.' 

"I  am  afraid  I  listened  carelessly  at  first, 
being  burdened  with  many  cares  and  anxious 
to  get  home  to  look  after  them.  But  suddenly 
I  caught  something  of  that  dear  old  saint's 
message,  which  was  all  about  the  duty,  the 
glory,  and  the  'fruitful  joy  of  giving  thanks.' 

"  'Most  of  us  are  sorry  for  our  sins  and 
failings,'  he  said.  'If  we  think  at  all,  we  can 
but  realize  our  own  shortcomings.  Most  of  us 
pray  more  or  less,  but  how  many  of  us  give 
thanks  regularly?  And  yet,  have  we  not  always 
something,  many  things,  over  which  to  raise 
a  pean  of  praise?' 

"He  said  more,  of  course,  but  that  was  the 
word  that  I  carried  away  with  me,  and  from 
lhat  moment  I  began  to  try  to  be  systematically 
thankful.  I  had  never  realized  before  how  little 
thanksgiving  I  had  done ;  how  really,  coldly 
thankless  had  been  my  spirit.  So  I  resolved  to 
give  thanks,  solemnly  yet  joyously,  every  day. 
And  when  I  began  to  .consider  the  matter — 
why,  Jean,  causes  for  thanksgiving  are  like 
God's  mercy,  new  every  morning,  never  ending, 
ever  increasing,  multiplied  every  day. 

"My  dear  old  saint  explained  that,  given 
proper  faith,  we  must  be  thankful  for  every- 
thing, since,  everything  being  in  God's  hands 
and  lovingly  arranged  for  us,  everything  must 
be  all  right  whether  or  not  it  has  that  ap- 
pearance. And  this  thought  helps  a  great  deal. 
Of  course  I  haven't  yet  reached  the  point  where 
I  can  be  thankful  for  all  things  alike,  but 
there's  something  about  everything  for  which 
10  be  thankful.  I  can't  be  thankful — -yet — over 
the  recent  earthly  loss  of  my  dear  father,  but 
I  can  be,  I  am  thankful,  that  he  was  spared 
much  suffering.  I  can't  be  thankful,  perhaps, 
for  the  bad  weather  that  spoils  my  cherished 
plans,  but  I  can  be — on  serious  thought,  I  can- 
not avoid  being — thankful  that  I  need  not  be 
exposed  to  it.  I  can't  be  thankful,  naturally, 
over  the  sorrows,  mistakes  or  sins  of  those 
dear  to  me,  but  I  can  be,  I  am  thankful,  that 
they,  as  well  as  I,  are  safe  in  the  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, have  the  infinite  Love  and  Goodness  on 
which  to  lean." 

"And  this  has  changed  your  life,  your 
countenance?"  thoughtfully  questioned  the  lis- 
tener, as  the  speaker  finished. 

"It  has,"  was  the  enthusiastic  answer;  "it  has 
more  than  changed,  it  has  transformed  life  for 
me,  and,  I  suppose,  has  had  due  reflective  effect 
on  my  countenance.  Being  thankful  for  all 
things,  you  see,  eliminates  worry,  engenders 
joy,  makes  the  world  a  diflferent  place  to  live 
in.  The  thankful  soul,  we  know,  is  saved  from 
many  temptations.  For  me — I  wish  I  could 
scatter  broadcast  my  new  regenerative  appre- 
ciation of  the  power,  the  hope,  the  glory  of 
'the  fruitful  joy  of  giving  thanks !' " 


H  Ubouflbt  for  tbe  TRUeeft 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  go  through  life  looking 
for  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  instead  of  the 
^igly :  for  the  noble  instead  of  the  ignoble;  for 
the  bright  and  cheerful  instead  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy;  the  hopeful  instead  of  the  despairing ; 
to  see  the  bright  side  instead  of  the  dark  side. 
To  set  your  face  always  toward  the  sunlight 
is  just  as  easy  as  to  see  always  the  shadows, 
and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  your  char- 
acter between  content  and  discontent,  between 
happiness  and  misery,  and  in  your  life,  between 
prosperity  and  adversity,  between  success  and 
failure. — Orison  Swett  Harden. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

SHADOWS 

At  shadowtime  around  my  bed 

I  hear  the  lions  growl. 
Across  the  ceiling  overhead 

There  flies  a  big  black  owl. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  bogyman 

Comes  creeping  silently- — 
I  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can, 

Ybt  still  he  stares  at  me. 

I  m  much  too  big  and  old  to  cry 

At  nothing  but  a  shade ! 
I  lie  quite  still  and  try  and  try 

To  feel  not  much  afraid. 
And  then,  when  I  can  bear  no  more 

His  silence  and  his  stare, 
There  comes  a  rustling  at  the  door — 

And  suddenly  She's  there  ! 

I  hear  her  pause  and  softly  say: 

"Are  you  awake,  my  own  ?" 
Then  all  the  shadows  fly  away 

And  we  are  left  alone. 
I  do  not  need  the  candlelight 

To  find  the  loveliest  place 
Where  just  my  head  fits  warm  and  tight 

Between  her  neck  and  face. 

I  never  see  the  feathery  wings 

Nurse  always  said  she  wore ; 
I  'spects  she  leaves  her  angel  things 

Out  on  the  passage  floor. 
And  hurries  on  a  soft  gray  frock 

From  out  the  old  oak  chest. 
So  that  her  little  boy  may  rock 

Quite  comfy  on  her  breast. 

Such  lots  of  funny  things  she  knows — 

How  hard  it  is  to  sit 
With  mousy-quiet  hands  and  toes 

And  watch  my  auntie  knit ; 
How  hard  it  is  to  be  quite  good 

And  never  make  a  noise — • 
She  must  have  always  understood 

The  thoughts  of  naughty  boys. 

I  fold  my  hands  in  hers  and  pray 

My  prayer  to  her  each  night, 
I  know  like  that  they'll  go  away 

And  get  to  God  all  right. 
And  then  I  feel  her  soft  cheek  brush 

Against  my  sleepy  eyes, 
And  through  the  big  night-nursery's  hush 

I  hear  her  lullabies. 

"Sleep  now,"  she  sings,  "some  boys,  I  know, 

Have  mothers  all  the  day — 
But  when  the  Shadows  rise  they  go, 

And  I,  my  son,  can  stay !" 
Though  all  the  doors  are  shut,  maybe. 

Though  all  the  Black  Things  creep. 
Yet  every  night  she  comes  to  me 

And  guards  me  while  I  sleep. 

— London  Spectator. 

A  Pioneer  Missionary  Society 

I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Continent  an 
article  regarding  the  organization  of  woman's 
missionary  societies.  I  inclose  the  history  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
which  society  was  organized  and  has  been  in 
continuous  existence  since  1837.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  it  is  that  its  meetings  have 
been  held  monthly  with  very  few  exceptions 
during   the   whole   seventy-five    years.     It  is 


regarded  as  a  pioneer  organization  by  those 
who  know  of  it.  Fredd  H.  Dunham. 

[We  quote  an  interesting  extract  from  the 
society's  secretary,  Mrs.  Royce,  for  the  year 
1839: 

"We  have  reason  for  gratitude  that  as  a 
society  we  have  been  prosperous,  that  so  much 
unity  and  good  feeling  have  pervaded  our 
circles,  that  the  interest  in  the  cause  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  the  average 
number  at  each  meeting  has  been  greater  than 
at  either  previous  year,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  cry  of  'hard  times'  has  saluted  our  ears 
from  every  quarter  still  we  have  increased  the 
amount  of  our  subscriptions.  Three  years 
this  day  we  held  our  first  meeting.  We  then 
numbered  nineteen,  our  box  at  the  close  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $130  and  $14  in  money. 
The  second  year  $130,  $15  in  money.  This  year 
whole  amount  in  clothing,  $139.31  ;  in  money, 
$20.  It  will  be  recollected  in  August  last  we 
gave  to  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Judson  clothing  to  the 
amount  of  $22.84  for  the  Oregon  mission,  so 
that  the  amount  of  our  clothing  at  this  time 
is  $116.47.  In  view  of  the  increasing  calls  for 
help  to  aid  in  sending  means  to  convert  the 
heathen  world  and  the  certainty  that  soon  our 
opportunities  of  doing  good  will  be  at  an  end. 
we  ought  to  do  with  our  might  as  the  Lord 
has   prospered  us."] 

She  Didn't  Spare  tlie  Rod 

There  is  considerable  discussion  these  days  as 
to  whether  the  spare-the-rod  method  of  training 
children  is  or  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  bringing  young  offenders 
to  time.  Without  taking  either  side  of  the 
question,  we  quote  a  letter  written  by  a  mother 
to  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  telling  in  no 
uncertain  language  where  she  stands  in  the 
matter. 

I  am  a  busy  English  mother,  she  says,  with 
a  flock  of  ten,  the  eldest  being  17  years.  My~ 
husband  and  I  have  struggled  hard  to  bring 
them  up  in  a  decent  way  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  result.  And  we  didn't  use  moral  suasion, 
either.  Every  one  of  my  children  has  been 
punished  for  his  or  her  sins  and  if  I  had 
used  moral  suasion  I  am  afraid  there  wouldn't 
l5e  much  time  for  anything  else.  No,  I  just 
paddled  them  soundly  when  they  were  naughty 
and  I  found  that  a  few  spanks  administered 
when  they  were  little  saved  a  great  many  when 
they  were  grown. 

I  never  scold  and  harp  on  their  faults  and 
I  never  put  them  to  bed  for  a  day  or  half  day. 

And  I  don't  make  them  learn  poetry  or 
Bible  verses  or  give  them  some  housework  to 
do,  as  I  have  noticed  that  in  time  these  "punish- 
ments" become  hateful  to  the  offenders,  and 
surely  none  of  those  things  ought  to  be  hated 
by  anyone. 

And  I  don't  deprive  them  of  going  to  some 
place  of  amusement  to  which  they  have  been 
looking  forward  for  weeks  perhaps. 

And  I  don't  deprive  them  of  their  food. 

I  just  take  the  offender  to  my  own  room  and 
have  a  short  heart  to  heart  talk  and  then  I 
administer  a  sharp  switching.  A  switching 
never  injured  anyone's  mind  or  body  to  my 
knowledge.  There  the  guilty  one  must  sit  until 
the  tears  are  dry  and  the  heart  is  repentant, 
and  then  all  is  forgiven. 

Sometimes  it  takes  quite  a  time  for  the  of- 
fender to  feel  sorry  for  what  he  has  done.  But 
my  experience  is  that  this  method  is  far  the 
best.  They  all  know  what  to  expect  and  it  does 
p.way  with  promises  and  threats,  which  are  the 
worst  things  possible. 

"Cruel  and  heartless,"  you  say.  Neither.  It 
is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  have  to  punish  my 
babies,  for  they  are  all  young,  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  bring  them  up  the  best  way  possible.  My 
three  eldest  have  not  been  punished  for  years 
and  they  are  three  manly,  well  behaved  boys. 
And  the  children  all  love  and  respect  their 
parents  above  all  else.  I  am  proud  of  my 
babies. 


If  a  lemon  is  warmed  before  squeezing, 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  juice  will  be 
obtained. 
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The  Miraculous  Hen 

BY  WINIFRED  BALLARD  BLAKE 


POPSY   CAME   dancing   out   of   the  front 
door   and   down   the   garden   path  and 
slipped  her  hand  into  her  father's.  With 
a   laugh   and   a   kiss  he  picked   her  up  and 
swung  her  to  his  shoulder  and  carried  her  up- 
stairs to  her  mother's  room. 

"Well,  Maria,"  said  he,  "I've  been  all  over 
the  barn  and  down  to  the  store,  and  there  isn't 
a  fresh  egg  to"  be  found.  Our  hens  apparently 
aren't  laying,  and  Robinson  says  the  farmers 
won't  bring  in  their  supply  until  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  knew  that  only  really  fresh  laid 
eggs  would  do  for  you,  so  I  don't  see  anything 
to  do  but  to  tempt  your  appetite  with  some- 
thing else.  I'm  sorry,  but  wouldn't  some  broiled 
steak  taste  good,  or  some  fruit  ?" 

"Mercy  me,  John,"  protested  his  wife,  "toast 
is  all  I've  been  able  to  touch  for  a  week,  and  an 
egg  is  the  only  other  eatable  that  I  can  bear  to 
think  of.  But  there,  don't  worry  about  me. 
Bridget  will  get  me  my  toast  and  tea,  and 
you  go  and  sit  down  to  that  sermon,  so  you 
can  finish  it  before  12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
I  shall  get  on  all  right,  and  you've  certainly 
done  your  best.  Popsy,  dear,  get  the  brush  and 
smooth  mother's  hair  for  a  little  while ;  and 
John,  please  go  straight  to  your  study." 

Popsy  climbed  on  a  chair,  took  the  brush 
from  the  bureau,  and  with  a  little  wrinkle  of 
sympathy  in  her  forehead  began  to  soothe  the 
aching  head.  Though  Popsy  was  little,  she 
knew  that  sick  people  like  to  be  quiet,  and  the 
room  became  so  still  that  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 

Suddenly  without  any  warning  came  a  loud 
and  surprising  noise  close  by.  Had  a  pistol 
been  shot  off  at  her  ear  Mrs.  Reid  could  hardly 
have  been  more  startled,  nor  could  Popsy  have 
given  a  louder  scream.  Not  two  feet  away 
from  them  cackled  a  triumphant  hen,  proud 
of  her  newly  laid  egg.  What  did  it  mean? 
Where  could  the  sound  possibly  come  from  ? 


Mrs.  Reid  certainly  did  not  keep  hens  in  her 
bedroom  ! 

Mr.  Reid  had  just  reached  a  point  in  his 
sermon  where  he  was  saying  that  the  day  of 
miracles  was  now  past,  when  he  felt  Popsy 
\igorously  pulling  at  his  sleeve.  He  laughed  at 
her  nonsense  when  she  told  him  about  that 
cackle,  but  he  followed  her  to  her  mother's 
room,  and  just  as  they  reached  it  there  came 


"Into  the  hennery  ivent  that  orderly  and 
remarkable  fowl" 

another  cackle  so  full  and  clear  that  he  was 
forced  to  believe  his  own  ears. 

The  head  of  the  bed  stood  against  an  unused 
door.  This  door  opened  into  a  closet  leading 
from  that  room  into  the  next.  The  closet  was 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  other  room. 

Finding  no  other  possible  way  of  locating 
the  sound  and  solving  the  mystery  Mr.  Reid 
finally  rolled  the  bed  away  from  the  door  and 
hastily  drew  the  bolt.  As  he  opened  the  door 
he  fairly  started,  and  Popsy  danced  up  and 
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down  with  surprise,  for  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  bare  closet  floor,  with  no  hen  in  sight,  lay 
an  egg! 

Plainly  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  prepare 
it  as  daintily  as  possible  for  the  invalid  for 
whom  it  was  so  evidently  meant,  though  mother 
declared  she  was  half  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Reid  went  back  to  his  study  when  the 
excitement  had  somewhat  died  down  rather 
confused  in  his  mind  as  to  the  day  of  miracles 
being  past. 

The  next  day  practical  Popsy  said  she  meant 
to  catch  the  hen  spirits.  So,  hiding  in  the  room 
into  which  the  closet  opened,  she  sat  patiently 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Pretty  soon  she  heard  the  gentle  pat-pat  of 
light  steps,  and  straight  into  the  room  where 
Popsy  was  hidden  walked — a  hen !  One  of 
their  own  hens  it  was,  too — old  Bet,  that  Mrs. 
Reid  had  once  cared  for  when  it  was  cold  and 
sick.  Nor  did  Bet  leave  the  closet  until  another 
egg  was  laid  upon  the  floor  just  as  they  had 
found  one  the  day  before.  Then,  with  glad 
cacklings  and  high  dignity,  she  retraced  her 
steps,  Popsy,  all  a-tremble  with  excitement, 
bringing  up  the  rear  on  tiptoe. 

Through  that  room,  across  another,  along  a 
back  hall,  down  the  stairs,  through  the  lower 
entry,  over  the  piazza  and  into  the  hennery 
went  that  orderly  and  remarkable  fowl.  Popsy 
saw  it  all  with  her  very  own  eyes.  More  than 
that,  she  picked  up  the  egg  with  her  very  own 
hands  and  carried  it  down  to  the  kitchen  and 
cooked  it  daintily  for  her  mother. 

Next  day  the  farmers  brought  their  supply 
of  eggs  to  town,  and  that  day  no  hen  appeared. 
Never  before  had  such  a  thing  happened  as 
that  egg-laying  nor  ever  afterwards  did  old 
Bet  show  the  least  desire  or  intention  of  doing 
so  strange  and  comical  a  thing. 

Mrs.  Reid  soon  got  well  again,  and  the  hen 
became  a  nine  days'  wonder.  An  old  friend 
of  the  family  who  visited  them  not  long  after 
remarked  when  she  heard  the  story  that  Mr. 
Reid  should  always  consider  that  hen  the  most 
valuable  "lay"  member  of  his  congregation. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Popsy,  for  although 
Popsy  was  little  she  already  had  learned  a 
great  deal  about  lay  members  and  their  donation 
parties.  Furthermore,  Popsy  firmly  believes  in 
miracles.  Mr.  Reid  has  not  expressed  his 
opinion  about  hens  and  miracles  in  general ;  but 
he  says  it  seems  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
that  old  Bet  should  have  laid  those  two  eggs, 
in  just  that  way,  at  just  the  time  Mrs.  Reid 
needed  them.  And  moreover,  who  can  say  now 
that  hens  have  no  sense  of  gratitude? 

Prizes  for  Vacation  Stories 

Dear  Young  America:  Is  it  really,  truly  so, 
that  most  of  you  didn't  have  a  good  time  last 
summer,  and  therefore  had  nothing  pleasant  to 
write  about?  Or  is  it  that  you  put  off  till  to- 
morrow, and  then  forgot?  Or  weren't  you 
quite  sure  what  we  wanted?  There  was  trouble 
somewhere,  for  very  few  vacation  stories  came 
in,  and  of  those  few  no  one  was  quite  good 
enough  to  win  the  third  $2  prize. 

We  should  be  very,  very  sorry  if  the  first 
reason  were  the  true  one.  If  it  is  not,  the  best 
way  to  convince  us  that  you  do  have  good  times 
is  to  tell  us  about  them.  The  second  reason  is 
no  reason  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  third,  that's 
only  half  a  reason,  for  when  you're  not  "quite 
sure"  what  to  do,  there's  always  one  thing  you 
can  do — your  best. 

Now  that  we  have  had  one  Vacation  page  of 
our  own,  perhaps  you  will  have  a  clearer  idea  . 
of  what  is  meant  by  "vacation  stories" ;  and  so 
let's  try  them  again.  Last  year's  prize  offers 
we  repeat  this  year — $5  for  the  best  story,  $3 
for  the  next  best  and  $2  each  for  the  three 
third  best,  stories  not  to  exceed  400  words  in 
length.  Conditions  governing  the  contest  will 
be  as  usual — boys  and  girls  14  years  and  under 
may  compete ;  stories  must  be  written  in  ink 
on  one  side  of  paper  only ;  full  name,  address 
and  age  must  be  given ;  you  must  receive  no 
assistance. 

You  may  tell  of  an  outing  you  had  one  day, 
of  a  trip  to  some  place,  or  just  a  general  story 
or  how  you  spent  your  two  play  months. 

With  stories  we  should  like  to  have  photo- 
graphs when  possible. 

This  time,  instead  of  having  our  Vacation 
page  when  the  grown-ups  have  theirs,  we  will 
print  our  stories  in  the  fall.  They  must  be  at 
The  Continent  office,  therefore,  by  Oct.  15. 

And  now  let's  work  together  to  make  this 
contest  a  more  complete  success.  May  you 
have   a   happy — and   story-full — vacation  ! 


Sbip  Hbo^l 


BY    ELIZABETH  KNOBEL 


ynVY  bowl  of  milk,  you  will  agree, 
Makes  a  delightful  China  sea; 
And  for  a  ship  both  brave  and  stanch 
A  little  piece  of  bread  I  launch. 
But  first  I  load  it,  just  for  fun, 
With  currants  from  my  supper  bun, 
A  little  jam,  some  jelly  sweet. 
And  then  the  cargo  is  complete. 
My  little  ship  all  brave  and  gay 
To  foreign  countries  sails  away. 
Sometimes  I  take  my  silver  spoon 
And  raise  a  terrible  typhoon ! 
All  white  with  foam  the  billows  roll 
And  nearly  overflow  the  bowl. 
Right  gallantly  the  ship  behaves — 
No  use,  she  sinks  beneath  the  waves, 
And  then  I  chuckle  in  high  glee, 
And  swallow  both  the  ship  and  sea ! 
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The  Truth  About  the  Jungle 

In  the  Amazon  Jungle,  by  Algot  Lange. 
Ihe  jungle,  as  usually  pictured  by  the  imagina- 
tion, is  rife  with  a  certain  subtle  horror,  and  alive 
with  unknown  terrors  that  creep  and  climb  and 
glide  and  devour.  Mr.  Lange's  jungle,  however, 
is  far  more  fierce  and  deadly  than  human  imagi- 
nation, aided  even  by  authoritative  books,  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  paint ;  for  no  previous  ex- 
plorer, so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows,  has  passed 
through  the  author's  experiences  and  lived 
to  tell  their  tale.  Buoyant,  vigorous  and  strong, 
Mr.  Lange  left  for  Brazil  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  reaching  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon. He  returned  to  New  York  something  over 
a  year  later  an  emaciated  fever  wreck.  The 
jungle  had  almost  accomplished  his  destruction. 
Constant  heat  which  made  the  forest  a  huge 
hothouse,  venomous  insects  and  hideous  rep- 
tiles— these  Mr.  Lange  survived  almost  by 
miracle,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  deadly 
jungle  fever.  His  rescue  by  a  fierce  tribe  of 
cannibals  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale — some- 
what grim,  to  be  sure — and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative. Mr.  Lange  joined  an  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  owners  of  a  rubber  "estate"  to  ex- 
plore the  unbroken  wilderness  for  fresh  trees, 
and  it  was  during  this  trip  that  unparalleled 
adventures  befell  him.  The  entire  story  is  ex- 
traordinary, unique  and  entertaining  to  a  de- 
gree, besides  being  a  storehouse  of  information 
on  regions  little  known.  Its  entire  freedom 
from  ponderous  scientific  detail  puts  it  within 
the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  seeker  after  pleasure 
and  profit,  while  profuse  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  the  author  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  volume  of  exceptional  worth.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

General  Literature 

Miss  John  Bull,  by  the  Japanese  artist 
Yoshio  Markino,  is  the  most  charmingly  unique 
discussion  of  English  women  and  their  ways 
seen  in  a  long  time.  These  "John  Bullesses" 
have  been  keenly  observed  and  shrewdly  com- 
mented upon  with  a  mingling  of  naive  and 
humorous  reflection  in  Japanesed  English  that 
gives  an  effect  inimitably  quaint  and  unusual. 
All  sorts  of  women  have  been  noticed  and 
compared  with  the  women  of  his  own  land 
in  a  most  interesting  and  enlightening  man- 
ner. The  westernized  Oriental  point  of  view 
catches  femininity  at  a  new  angle  that  de- 
serves consideration.  Additional  charm  is 
given  by  the  numerous  pen-and-ink  sketches 
done  by  the  artist-author.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Down  the  Road,  and  Other  Essays  of  Na- 
ture, Life,  Literature  and  Religion,  by  Wil- 
liam Valentine  Kelley.  The  range  of  themes 
in  this  volume  would  suggest  that  the  author 
has  "gone  the  whole  round  of  creation"  to  cull 
material  for  his  book,  and  the  result  is  a  not 
uninteresting  and  a  wholly  popular  collection 
of  ideas  on  many  things.  To  be  sure,  the 
opinions  advocated  do  not  loom  sufficiently  big 
to  convince ;  and,  more  than  that,  they  are 
ultra-prejudiced ;  but  at  odd  and  leisure  mo- 
ments they  may  please  a  not  too  critical  taste. 
[Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  New  Hibbert  Journal 

The  Hibbert  Journal  for  April,  1912,  is 
somewhat  more  variegated  in  its  contents  than 
is  usual  with  this  magazine  of  religion,  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  Of  purely  religious  in- 
terest in  it  are  the  articles  by  Signora  Re-Bart- 
lett  on  "Divine  Promptings" ;  S.  A.  Desai's 
"Brahma,"  an  essay  that  purports  to  give  an 
account  of  the  central  doctrines  of  Hindu 
theology  as  understood  in  the  East  and  mis- 
understood in  the  West ;  and  William  Dillon's 
"The  Great  Question,"  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  immortality  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.     More   philosophical   in   its   content  is 


Baron  Friedrich  von  Hugel's  estimate  of  the 
"Religious  Philosophy  of  Rudolf  Eucken." 
The  literary  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
ceives attention  at  the  hands  of  two  writers — 
George  Holley  Gilbert  treats  of  "The  Jesus 
of  Q,  the  Oldest  Source  in  the  Gospels,"  and 
Robinson  Smith  tells  of  "Fresh  Light  on  the 
Synoptic  Problem."  Science  is  represented  by 
an  article  on  "The  Occult  Obsessions  of  Science 
— with  Descartes  as  an  Object  Lesson,"  by 
Louis  T.  More.  Education  is  given  a  hearing 
through  W.  M.  Childs's  "The  Essentials  of  a 
University  Education."  All  the  other  articles 
in  the  journal  are  sociological  in  their  interest 
and  a  number  of  discussions  and  of  book  re- 
views adds  value  to  the  volume.  [Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston.    75  cents. 

Various  Views  on  Right  Living 

The  Religion  Worth  Having,  by  Thomas 
Nixon  Carver.  That  religion  is  best,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Carver,  that  religion  is  worth 
having,  which  helps  men  to  control  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  to  make  them  minister 
the  most  abundantly  to  the  needs  and  comforts 
of  humanity.  The  argument  is  certainly  original 
and  striking.  Whether  it  does  justice  to  the 
nature  of  religion  is  a  question  for  the  reader 
to  answer  for  himself.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Adventure  of  Life,  by  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell.  The  sincerity  and  calm  logic  which 
distinguish  this  volume  of  four  lectures  will 
make  it  an  inspiring  one  to  most  readers.  Dr. 
Grenfell's  training  as  a  physician  and  his  prac- 
tical experience  in  Labrador  give  to  his  religion 
a  novel  significance  in  view  of  the  present 
chasm  between  science  and  religion.  What  he 
has  aimed  at  and  succeeded  in  doing  here  has 
been  to  show  the  adaptability  of  Christianity, 
as  great  now  as  in  past  centuries,  both  to  the 
petty  ironies  and  the  great  tragedies  of  daily 
life.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1.25  net. 

The  Child  of  the  Dawn,  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  is  a  fantasy  dealing  with 
the  hope  of  immortality,  in  which  the  author 
passes  beyond  the  veil  of  death.  He  has 
attempted  no  philosophical  or  ontological  ex- 
position of  what  is  hidden  there,  but  treating 
the  subject  imaginatively,  has  translated  his 
hopes  into  visions.  The  idea  of  transmigration 
and  reincarnation  used  here  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  certain  problems  may  arouse  protest 
in  some  minds.  But  the  book  is  reverent  and 
inspirational  in  high  degree,  and  follows 
throughout  the  idea  that  all  experiences  are 
divinely  sent  to  develop  sympathy  and  love. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Sunday  School 

The  School  of  the  Church,  by  J.  M.  Frost. 
"The  one  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to 
teach  the  Scriptures" — that  is  the  key  to  this 
volume.  It  would  have  had  a  larger  value  had 
it  had  a  wider  view,  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  our  schools,  such  as  the  make-up  of  its 
library,  the  conduct  of  its  worship  and  the 
grading  of  its  lessons,  are  either  wholly  ignored 
or  inadequately  treated.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Sunday  School  of  Today,  by  William 
Walter  Smith.  Beginning  with  the  building 
itself  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a 
school,  the  author  talks  of  Sunday  school  or- 
ganization in  a  practical  way  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  many  a  superintendent.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Church  and  Her  Children,  by  Henry 
W.  Hulbert.  This  book  pierces  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  con- 
cerns of  the  present-day  church — the  problem 
of  fixing  the  habit  of  church  attendance  in 
children    of    Christian    homes    and    the  co- 


ordinate problem  of  giving  the  children  some- 
thing which  they  can  spiritually  assimilate 
when  they  come  into  the  church  service.  All 
in  all,  the  book  is  one  which  no  alert  pastor 
can  well  afford  to  miss  reading,  and  it  has 
points  of  high  value  to  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents and  parents  also.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell   Company,  New  York.     $1  net. 

Public  Affairs 

Big  Business  and  Government,  by  Charles 
Norman  Fay.  The  author  thinks  that  big  busi- 
ness is  a  more  economical  and  juster  proposi- 
tion than  "little  business,"  and  he  thinks  that 
the  labor  unions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  as  trusts  of  the  worse  type.  He  is  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  and  for  those 
social  policies  which  are  usually  known  as  re- 
actionary. Among  other  piquant  comments  on 
present-day  life  occurs  the  follows  :  "Perhaps 
since  the  Lorimer  investigations  the  ways  of 
'the  boys'  in  the  legislature  at  Springfield  have 
changed — but  when  I  was  unlucky  enough  to 
be  familiar  with  them,  back  in  the  eighties,  they 
were  artists  in  blackmail."  [Moffat,  Yard  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  :  The  Citizen,  by  Jacob 
Riis.  Among  the  first  volumes  to  be  issued  in 
the  "Macmillan  Standard  Library"  of  reprints 
is  this  character  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
written  by  his  enthusiastic  admirer,  Jacob  Riis, 
which  was  first  published  in  1904.  Of  course 
its  reappearance  at  this  time  has  an  especial 
interest,  but  it  will  not  shed  much  light  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  desirability,  for  it  is  written  in  so 
enthusiastic  a  vein  as  to  rob  it  of  any  critical 
value.  As  a  textbook  of  idealism  for  youth 
the  book  will  have  a  greater  value  than  as  a 
whole  and  sane  view  of  the  real  Roosevelt. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Miscellaneous 

How  TO  Visit  the  English  Cathedrals, 
by  Esther  Singleton.  An  important  handbook 
replete  with  information  as  to  the  history, 
associations  and  architecture  of  the  English 
cathedrals — all  of  which  is  presented  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  the  tourist.  [Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Independence  Day  and  Flag  Day,  edited  by 
Robert  H.  Schauffler.  Two  new  volumes  in 
"Our  American  Holidays"  series,  each  being  a 
compilation  from  many  sources  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  holidays  indicated  in  the 
titles.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York. 
Each  $1  net. 

Noted  Speeches  of  George  Washington, 
John  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,  edited  by 
Lilian  Marie  Briggs.  In  addition  to  the 
speeches  themselves,  this  useful  volume  con- 
tains the  declaration  of  independence,  the  con- 
stitution and  biographical  sketches.  [Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Eloquence,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  is  a  psy- 
chological simplification  of  the  difficult  art  of 
public  speaking.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Books  Received 

Seed  Thoughts  for  Right  Living,  by  Alvah 
S.  Hobart.  Griffith  and  Rowland,  Philadelphia. 
50  cents  net. 

Baby's  Teeth  to  the  Twelfth  Year,  by  Albert 
Westlake.  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York. 
SO  cents  net. 

Cheap  Turkey,  by  Ward  Macauley.  Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

King  Philip  of  Primrose  Street,  by  Elizabeth 
L.  Flint.    Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 

Via  Lucis,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Alice  Har- 
per.   M.  E.  Church  South,  Nashville. 

Bells :  An  Anthology,  by  Mary  J.  Taber. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  June  30,  1912 

Golden  Text,  Matt.  5:17:    I  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfill. 

Lesson  i — -The  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord. 
1.  Corinthians  15:1-11.  The  resurrection  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  soul  history.  As  a  fact  of 
Scripture  history  it  is  well  attested.  There  are 
surely  seven  separate  assertions  that  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead — John  20:18;  Mark  16:16; 
Luke  24:6;  Matthew  28:17;  Acts  2:32;  Luke 
24:33-35;  John  21:1.  To  read  L  Corinthians 
15:12-28  and  35-45  will  be  a  helpful  exercise. 

Lesson  2 — The  use  of  the  Sabbath.  Mark 
2  :23 — 3  :6.  Recall  the  morning  walk  through 
the  field  of  grain.  Remember  what  the  criti- 
cising enemies  said,  the  defense  made  by  Jesus, 
the  plot  of  the  Pharisees.  Remember  how 
Jesus  healed  the  man,  and  defied  his  enemies 
by  declaring  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
"My  way  or  none,"  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee.  "God's  way,  not  mine,"  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ. 

Christ  Appoints  the   Tivelve  to  Continue 
with  His  Work 

Lesson  3 — The  appointment  of  the  twelve. 
Mark  3:7-19;  Matt.  5:13-16.  Bring  to  mind 
just  what  Jesus  did  before  calling  the  twelve 
(Luke  6  :i2-i3).  By  what  figure  did  he  describe 
what  they  were  to  be  (Matt.  5:13)?  'What 
is  salt  used  for?  This  call  of  the  twelve  was 
more  important  in  its  bearing  on  his  work 
in  the  world  than  anything  he  had  hitherto 
done.     Why  ? 

Lesson  4 — The  beatitudes.  Matthew  5:1-12. 
Make  sure  that  scholars  can  repeat  at  least  so 
much  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Lesson  5 — Poverty  and  riches.  Luke  6  :20-26  ; 
16:19-31.  This  is  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus.  The  spirit  'of  the  rich  man,  not 
his  wealth,  condemned  him.  The  dogs  of  the 
street  had  more  pity  for  misery  than  he.  After 
death  he  was  made  penitent  only  by  the  torment 
he  suffered.  He  did  not  want  salvation,  but  a 
drop  of  water. 

Lesson  6 — The  law  of  love.  Lxike  6:27-38; 
Romans  13:8-10.  The  law  of  love  embraces 
the  world.  God  himself  is  the  one  absolutely 
complete  illustration  (John  3:16).  Love  is  not 
lust ;  it  is  never  selfish ;  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  righteousness.  Unlove  is  humanity 
doing  human  things  in  human  ways. 

Christ  Came  to  Give  No  New  Laiv  but  to 
Point  to  a  New  Life 

Lesson  7 — The  old  law  and  the  new  life. 
Matthew  5:17-26.  Christ  came  to  found  a  new 
kingdom.  For  it  the  old  law  needed  a  new  in- 
terpretation. Christ  did  not  come  to  destroy 
what  the  men  of  the  old  time  had  written.  The 
law  of  Moses  has  never  passed  and  never  will. 
But  by  the  time  Christ  came  it  had  been  piled 
all  over  with  rubbish  heaped  on  it  by  the  ages. 
Jesus  came  to  give  no  new  law  but  to  point 
to  a  new  life,  based  on  a  right  understanding 
of  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  said. 

Lesson  8 — Truthfulness.  Matthew  5  :33-37  ; 
James  3:1-2;  5:12.  A  person's  word  should  be 
sacred.  A  lie  is  the  meanest  thing  in  the  world. 
Talk  is  cheap.  Truth  is  priceless.  A  man 
should  never  be  a  mere  talking  machine.  The 
stillest  men  have  been  among  the  greatest  in 
ihe  world.  General  Grant  talked  almost  none, 
but  what  he  said  could  be  relied  on.  Never 
talk  beyond  what  you  know.  Never  form  the 
habit  of  arguing  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Be 
true.  No  greater  words  can  be  spoken  to  one 
who  asks  for  advice. 

Lesson  9 — Hypocrisy  and  sincerity.  Matthew 
6:1-18.  The  test  of  sincerity  is  simplicity. 
Hypocrisy  is  pretense.  Some  are  hypocrites 
who  do  not  seem  aware  of  it,  and  would  deny 
it  if  the  charge  were  brought  against  them. 
The  world  calls  some  hypocrites  who  are  not. 
Plain,  out-in-sight  openness  of  life  is  lovely  and 
is  recognized  as  a  mark  of  real  sincerity.  Do 
right  things  because  they  are  right. 


Review 

Lesson  10 — Hearing  and  doing.  Luke 
6  :39-49.  The  golden  text  of  this  lesson  contains 
wholesome  advice.  There  is  no  use  in  hearing 
and  failing  to  heed.  That  which  is  heard  that 
is  good  and  true  should  be  remembered  and 
transmuted  into  life.  The  blind  cannot  lead 
the  blind,  or  could  not  in  Christ's  day.  The 
ignorant  cannot  teach  the  ignorant.  Sinners 
cannot  lead  others  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 
"Motes"  and  beams"  are  alike  destructive  of 
clear  vision.    Life  is  the  test  of  sight. 

John  Bore  Testimony  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
to  John 

Lesson  11 — Christ's  witness  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Matthew  11:2-19.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  were  the  two  greatest 
figures  of  their  time.  Both  died  before  they 
were  35.  Both  were  fearless.  Both  were  in 
the  world  by  divine  order  and  with  a  divine 
purpose.  John  first  bore  testimony  to  Jesus 
and  declared  that  he  was  the  "Lamb  of  God." 
John  lost  heart  after  the  prison  had  subdued 
his  spirit.  He  sent  to  ask  a  question  of  doubt. 
Then  Jesus  bore  testimony  to  John.  Greatest  of 
all  born  heretofore  of  women,  but  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Not  a  reed 
blown  by  the  wind ;  not  a  courtier ;  a  mes- 
sengec  of  Jehovah. 

Lesson  12 — The  penitent  woman.  Luke 
7 :36-5o.  Where  did  the  events  of  this  story 
happen?  Who  was  the  host?  How  happened 
the  sinful  woman  to  be  in  the  hall  of  the 
feast?  How  did  she  show  her  love?  What 
was  the  effect  on  Simon  ?  How  did  Jesus  show 
his  omniscient  power?  How  did  he  show  his 
divine  love?  What  is  the  test  of  love?  What 
made  Christ  forgive  her  sins?  Had  he  power 
to  forgive  sins?  What  is  your  own  attitude  to 
Christ  after  six  months  of  study  ? 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  gospel  is  not  a  nev/  religion  but 
the  old  carried  to  a  higher  power.  Its  uni- 
versality supersedes  the  racial  isolation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  love  supersedes  the 
law ;  but  its  aim  is  the  same,  only  higher. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  who 
heard  Jesus  thought  his  preaching  destructive. 
All  construction  involves  destruction.  St.  Paul 
says  that  in  his  illustrations  of  immortality 
resulting  from  faith.  The  grain  does  perish, 
but  the  full  ear  perpetuates  the  original  life 
under  a  changed  form  (I.  Cor.  15  :36-38).  When 
the  fruit  has  "set"  the  flower  droops  and  dies, 
but  the  fruit  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  flower 
existed. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  are  shown 
how  the  whole  Levitical  priesthood  (ch.  5) 
and  the  whole  Levitical  ritual  (ch.  9)  were 
the  flower  of  a  method  of  redemption  which 
had  its  consummate  fruit  in  Christ  (Heb.  9:28). 

Lessons  Deal  with  Principles  and  Practices 
Leading  from  Old  Testament  to  New 

The  lessons  of  this  quarter  have  had  to  do 
with  the  principles  of  morality  and  the  practices 
of  devotion  which  led  throvigh  the  Old  Testa- 
ment up  to  the  New,  and  were  superseded 
ill  their  fulfillment. 

1.  The  first  lesson  (Easter  Sunday)  revealed 
immortality  as  the  goal  of  religion  (I.  Cor. 
15:1-11).  A  religious  life,  even  under  the 
imperfect  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  had 
about  it  "something  of  the  awe  and  shadow 
of  eternity."  The  book  of  Job  made  clear  how 
dark  the  problem  of  suffering  when  not  lighted 
by  the  hope  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
pours  upon  life  as  revealed  in  our  gospels. 

2.  The  second  lesson  deals  with  a  specific 
duty.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  statutes  en- 
forced a  weekly  day  of  rest  marked  by  unusual 
religious  functions   (Num.  28:8-10).     But  the 


Sabbath  had  become  something  like  a  fetich 
with  the  Jew  of  Christ's  day,  and  any  slight 
oiYered  to  it  aroused  fierce  resentment.  Jesus 
showed  that  the  purposes  of  the  Sabbath  were 
often  lost  in  attempt  to  preserve  the  letter  of 
the  Sabbath  (Mark  2  :23 — 3  :6)  and  that  to 
render  it  helpful  in  a  scheme  of  universal  reli- 
gion it  must  fruit  in  something  richer  than  a 
mere  ceremonial  abstention  from  toil. 

3.  The  isolation  of  Israel  had  for  its  purpose 
to  preserve  revealed  religion.  The  same  end 
was  to  be  sought  now  (in  a  larger  way)  by 
worldwide  evangelism  (I.  Tim.  2:1-5).  The 
purpose  for  which  the  wall  was  erected  was 
soon  to  be  better  accomplished  by  tearing  down 
the  wall.  The  "inclusion"  of  grace  will  better 
effect  those  divine  purposes  which  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world  were  sought  by  "seclusion" 
from  surrounding  nations  (Matt.  5:13-16). 

The  Path  of  Service  the  Best  Way  to 
Advancement 

4.  It  is  the  aim  of  religion  to  bless  mankind. 
It  should  make  men  happier,  more  prosperous, 
more  intelligent,  more  worthy  of  reverence. 
But  we  must  seek  these  ends  indirectly.  We 
m.ust  seek  happiness  through  humility  (Matt. 
5:1-12).  The  best  way  to  advancement  is  by 
the  path  of  service. 

5.  The  thought  of  the  last  lesson  is  repeated 
and  carried  farther  in  this  (Luke  6 :20-26 ; 
16:19-31).  We  get  most  out  of  this  life  by 
seeming  to  destroy  it.  Martyrs  have  a  peace 
which  their  persecutors  never  attain.  The  most 
wretched  people  in  the  world  are  the  people 
who  live  but  to  pursue  happiness.  Jesus  showed 
that  the  prison  gate,  for  the  faithful  soul, 
opened  into  paradise  (v.  22).  But  the  rich 
man  (Luke  16)  was  buried  to  wake  up  in  the 
realm  of  the  lost. 

6.  The  way  to  get  is  to  give.  The  law  sought 
justice,  but  the  gospel  runs  past  justice  to  its 
goal  of  love  (Luke  6:27-38).  Love,  born  of 
grace,  achieves  what  selfishness,  born  of  the 
devil,  seeks  in  vain.  The  whole  life  of  God 
is  at  once  love  and  happiness.  Earthly  happi- 
ness is  the  fruit  not  of  grasping  but  of  re- 
leasing. Love  fulfills  where  selfishness  only 
promises. 

True  Child  of  God  Must  Get  Beyond  Nega- 
tive Requirements  of  Religion 

7.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  whole 
series  comes  out  in  this  lesson  (Matt.  5:17-26). 
To  go  through  life  giving  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  demanding  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  never  satis- 
fied the  religious  intuitions.  The  commercial 
form  of  religion  must  give  way  to  the  fraternal 
form  which  secures  justice  and  something 
higher.  It  will  never  satisfy  the  truly  religious 
man  that  he  has  restrained  from  striking  his 
fellow.  He  must  go  farther  and  lift  him  up 
in  order  to  feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  To 
be  free  from  blame  fulfills  the  letter  of  the 
law.  In  that  the  Pharisees  are  right.  But  to 
go  beyond  its  negative  requirements  and  scatter 
blessings  upon  the  evil  and  unthankful,  that 
alone  fulfills  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Lawgiver.  Religion  is  not  a  robe  to  be 
put  on  or  of¥.  It  is  a  life  from  which  living 
action  springs. 

8.  Law  as  related  to  speech  can  never  do 
what  love  does  in  the  same  realm  (Matt. 
5  ^33-37  ;  James  3  :i-i2  ;  5  :i2).  All  the  rules  as 
relating  to  speech  must  fall  short  of  the  celestial 
demands.  They  can  only  indicate  the  aim  and 
purpose  which  love  steps  in  to  fulfill.  You 
cannot  frame  a  law  against  swearing  which 
some  casuist  may  not  evade.  But  a  man  with 
reverent,  filial  love  in  his  heart  will  not  swear. 

9.  The  same  teaching  holds  good  in  regard 
to  alms  and  prayer  (Matt.  6:1-18).  The  laws 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  giving  and  praying 
were  not  repeated  in  the  New  simply  because 
they  were  inadequate.  Cheerful  giving  exceeds 
and  supersedes  legal  tithing  (II.  Cor.  9  :■/),  and 
a  devotional  frame  of  mind  (Luke  i8:io)  is 
nobler  than  set  hours  of  supplication.  So 
through  the  lessons  we  have  not  time  to  pass 
in  formal  review,  Jesus  shows,  and  shows 
clearly,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  de- 
stroy the  Old  in  the  sense  of  discrediting  it  or 
dishonoring  it,  but  fulfills  it  as  the  bud  bursts 
its  envelope  and  the  fruit  supplants  its  flower. 
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NOTES 

BY 

THE  PRAYER  MEETING 

RICHARD  S. 

HOLMES 

Week  Beginning  June  23,  1912 

Topic — The    obligations    of    true  patriotism. 
Psalm  122. 

At  the  present  hour  there  could  be  no  sub- 
jec±  more  timely.  Patriotism  is  love  for  coun- 
try. The  three  greatest  elements  in  human 
loving  are  God,  homeland  native  land.  The 
true  man  is  controlled  by  these  absolutely.  In 
the  presence  of  such  ideas  and  ideals  all  others 
sink  into  nothingness.  Let  it  be  with  us  even 
as  with  him  who  wrote  this  psalm.  To  him  the 
temple  of  God,  the  city  of  God  and  the  subjects 
of  God  were  supreme. 

The  psalm  cannot  well  be  considered  verse 
by  verse.  It  is  one  outcry  of  a  devout  soul 
to  whom  Jehovah,  Jehovah's  city  and  his 
own  brethren  and  companions  were  all  that  the 
world  contained.  The  poem  rejoices  in  the 
privilege  of  being  within  the  holy  city.  The 
holy  city  is  cause  of  joy,  because  it  is  so 
compactly  builded,  because  to  it  the  people  of 
the  nation  come  to  obey  the  ordinance  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  give  thanks  unto  his  name. 
It  is  cause  of  joy  because  there  one  may  be 
sure  of  equity.  God's  thrones  of  judgment  are 
there  ;  the  divinely  founded  throne  of  the  royal 
house  is  there. 

Out  of  this  stable  condition  rises  the  desire 
that  it  may  not  cease.  Let  peace  rule  here, 
is  the  psalmist's  prayer.  To  such  a  prayer  he 
calls  every  devout  heart.  Prosperity  goes  with 
love  for  the  holy  city,  and  as  the  thought 
fills  the  singer's  soul  he  cries  again,  "Peace  be 
within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces." 

No  selfishness  is  here.  He  prays  not  for  self, 
but  for  the  sake,  first,  of  his  brethren  and  com- 
panions, and  second,  of  the  house  of  God.  In 
his  mind,  to  seek  the  good  of  the  holy  city 
is  life's  highest  end.  He  felt  the  obligations 
which  true  patriotism  lays  on  a  soul. 


I.  The  first  obligation  resting  on  a  patriot 
is  religious.  The  center  of  the  nation  was  the 
holy  city.  Its  center  was  the  "house  of 
Jehovah."  The  temple  had  not  been  builded 
in  David's  time,  but  the  ark  had  been  brought 
to  Zion.  Jerusalem  was  God's  city.  The  He- 
brew was  God's  chosen  servant  and  heir  of  all 
the  promises  to  Abraham.  The  nation  was 
never  seriously  shaken  while  it  remained  in 
close  touch  with  Jehovah  and  fully  obeyed  his 
law.  Patriotism  died  in  the  Hebrew  nation 
when  it  forsook  God.  It  rose  to  new  life  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but  the  mainspring  of  its 
action  was  devotion  to  Jehovah.  All  this  is 
historic.    Is  it  true  still? 

The  patriot  must  be  a  strict  keeper  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Law-keeping  is  the  test  of 
standing  in  the  republic,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  equity,  justice  and  morality  rest  upon 
the  ten  commandments.  A  nation  without  re- 
ligion is  a  nation  without  a  sheet  anchor.  The 
word  God  may  not  be  in  the  constitution,  but  it 
is  embedded  in  national  character.  Justice 
Brewer's  utterance,  "This  nation  is  a  Chris- 
tian nation,"  would  have  been  unassailable  had 
he  said,  "This  nation  believes  in  God."  No  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions  was  ever  a  traitor 
in  a  land  governed  in  accordance  with  divine 
law.  The  highest  possible  patriotism  will  be 
animated  by  sincere  love  of  God.  Religion  is 
the  inspiration  of  patriotism.  A  patriot  must  be 
absolutely  unselfish  in  attitude  toward  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  unselfishness  is  the 
pulse  beat  of  religion. 

The  second  obligation  of  true  patriotism  is 
of  a  civic  character,  "Pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem."  "God  first,  native  land  next,"  is 
the  law.  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee"  should  be 
taught  to  every  American  child  before  it  is  6 
years  old.  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven" 
and  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee"  should  be  twin 
motors  impelling  a  soul  toward  love  of  God 


and  native  land.  The  word  "Jerusalem"  will 
remain  forever  as  the  one  most  perfect  symbol 
for  expressing  the  end  of  true  patriotism. 

But  fervor  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
civic  action.  There  can  be  no  true  patriotic 
fire  burning  in  a  bosom  wholly  disregardful  of 
civic  duties  and  civic  demands.  The  peace  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  objective  of  the  patriot  soul, 
and  that  is  impossble  where  plunder,  rapine, 
murder,  grafting,  conspiracy  for  foul  ends, 
robbing  the  public  treasury,  selling  the  public 
virtue,  are  allowed  to  flourish  because  of  the 
supineness  of  the  average  citizen.  There  are 
men  who  would  indignantly  deny  the  charge 
that  they  are  not  patriots,  but  who  have  for 
years  proved  the  charge  true  by  infidelity  to 
civic  duty.  "Fight  the  gang,"  is  the  cry. 
"What  is  the  use?"  is  the  answer,  and  that 
answer  is  unpatriotic.  The  use  has  been 
shown  at  last  in  cities  here  and  there.  A 
campaign  for  civic  righteousness  is  one  high 
proof  of  popular  patriotism. 

3.  The  third  obligation  of  true  patriotism  is 
personal.  "For  my  brethren  and  companions' 
sakes,  I  will  now  say."  There  is  the  fine 
practical  illustration  of  how  religious  devotioa 
and  civic  sense  should,  must,  can  work  in  ex- 
hibition of  true  patriotism.  For  the  sake  of 
the  personality  next  to  me  I  will  devote  my 
personality  to  the  promotion  of  peace.  The 
course  of  life  is  made  more  or  less  tortuous, 
by  strife,  but  the  end  for  which  all  good  life 
strives  is  peace.  Practically  the  truest  patriot 
is  the  most  peaceful  citizen,  the  other  things, 
religious  principle  and  civic  devotion,  being 
equal.  He  keeps  informed  as  to  existing  social 
needs.  He  makes  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  known.  He  interests  himself 
in  the  social  uplift.  He  seeks  the  good  of 
church  and  state  and  city  for  the  good  of  all. 
Devotion  to  God,  devotion  to  civic  duty,  devo- 
tion to  fellow  men,  characterize  the  true  patriots 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


June  30,  1912 

AT  THE  SCENE  OF  WAR 
Tone — Missionary  progress  in  Africa.  Psalms 
68:28-35. 

Africa  at  present  is  the  scene  of  one  inter- 
national war  and  of  a  rebellion.  The  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Turkey  centers  in  Tripoli,  and 
the  Moors  are  in  rebellion  against  the  French 
at  Fez.  Both  of  these  contests  have  taken 
on  a  religious  character.  The  green  flag  has 
been  raised,  and  the  issue  is  now  really  one  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Christians.  It  is  the  reli- 
gious devotion  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
that  is  causing  the  Arabs  to  hurl  themselves 
upon  the  guns  of  the  Italians. 

The  literal  war  that  is  being  waged  on  the 
historic  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  today  is 
a  type  of  the  less  violent  conflict  that  is  under 
way  between  Islam  and  Christianity  in  north- 
ern and  equatorial  Africa.  The  religion  of  the 
prophet  is  making  more  rapid  inroads  into 
paganism  than  is  Christianity. 

More  than  this,  the  ancient  Christian  church 
of  Abyssinia  is  being  raided  by  Arab  mission- 
aries of  Islam  and  they  are  making  great  head- 
way. Despite  its  antiquity — tradition  dates 
Abyssinia's  Christianity  back  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  by  Philip — the  church 
in  this  land  is  lacking  in  vitality.  The  services 
are  held  in  a  language  which  the  people  do  not 
understand,  and  a  dead  formalism  and  a  cor- 
rupt priesthood  throw  a  heavy  pall  over  the 
church.  None  the  less,  it  is  Christian.  In  some 
fashion  it  has  kept  the  faith  for  more  cen- 
turies than  northern  Europe.  Today  it  faces 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Islam. 


There  is  a  political  and  economic  as  well  as  a 
religious  side  to  the  struggle  between  the  cross 
and  the  crescent  for  supremacy  in  Africa. 
Africa  is  a  land  of  tomorrow.  The  Cape  to 
Cairo  railway  and  the  newly  projected  Trans- 
African  railway  will  make  the  continent  a 
world's  crossroads.  The  type  of  civilization 
that  is  to  prevail  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  religion  that  predominates. 

The  importance  of  Africa  as  a  mission  field 
is  best  shown  by  a  few  figures.  The  staff  of 
Christian  missionaries  at  work  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  reported  to  the  Edinburgh  confer- 
ence, was  4,228.  These  represented  all  forms 
of  mission  work  and  all  Christian  countries. 
They  were  assisted  by  20,320  native  workers, 
and  they  were  associated  with  5,219  native 
churches.  The  visible  numerical  fruits  of  all 
these  agencies  were  485,488  communicants,  a 
number  which  has  swelled  by  this  time  to 
more  than  half  a  million,  especially  as  Egypt 
was  not  included  in  the  totals  of  churches  and 
members.   

One  grave  error  in  contemplating  Africa  is 
the  assumption  that  all  parts  are  always  hot. 
Africa  is  by  no  means  entirely  equatorial.  All 
degrees  of  climate  except  extreme  cold  may  be 
found ;  and  the  products  range  from  wheat  to 
bananas.   

The  lowest  forms  of  religion  that  today  exist 
cn  earth  are  to  be  found  amid  the  remoter 
African  tribes,  who  are  fetich  worshipers  and 
cannibals.   

The  savage  tribes  of  Africa  are  bound  to  give 
way  before  the  progress  of  civilization.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  already  been  slain  by  New 
England  rum.    Their  fate  is  to  be  largely  de- 


cided within  the  next  generation.  The  bar- 
barism, illiteracy  and  vice  of  the  pagan  tribes- 
should  be  supplanted  by  the  Christian  type 
of  character.   

There  are  approximately  180,000,000  people- 
in  Africa,  a  huge  total  which  yet  only  aver- 
ages less  than  fifteen  persons  to  the  square 
mile.    Sixty  million  Africans  are  Moslems. 

In  Egypt  the  ancient  Coptic  Church,  decrepit 
and  overgrown  with  forms  and  ignorance  and" 
superstition,  still  survives.  Among  these 
Christians  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is- 
doing  an  extraordinarily  fine  work.  Their 
schools  and  colleges  have  elicited  the  praise  of 
everybody.   

Uganda  is,  with  Korea,  one  of  the  triumphs- 
of  Christian  missions.  The  story  of  Mackay  of 
Uganda  is  one  of  our  finest  pieces  of  missionary 
literature.   

The  name  of  Livingstone  is  forever  linked' 
with  the  "dark  continent"  which  he  loved.  The 
story  of  this  Scotch  mill  boy  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  literature. 

Missions  in  Africa  have  stood  for  human- 
rights.  The  Kongo  atrocities  hav^been  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  fearless,  faithful  witness  of 
missionaries.  Southern  Presbyterians  and  Amer- 
ican Baptists  taking  the  lead  among  them. 


We  are  to  know  that  we  are  never  without 
a  Pilot.  When  we  know  not  how  to  steer,  and' 
dare  not  hoist  a  sail,  we  can  drift.  The  cur- 
rent knows  the  way  though  we  do  not.  .  •  . 
The  ship  of  heaven  guides  itself  and  wilf 
not  accept  a  wooden  rudder.— Emerson. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


"Men  and  Religion"  in  West  Africa 

There  were  800  men  in  a  block.  Counting 
young  men  and  boys,  more  than  2,000  were 
present.  The  women  were  curious,  so  they 
came  too,  increasing  the  congregation  to  more 
than  4,000.  Rev.  W.  C.  Johnston  of  Batanga 
had  advertised  a  special  meeting  for  men  by 
posting  through  the  towns  a  few  hundred 
mimeographed  posters,  with  the  above  result. 
Over  fifty  government  headmen  were  in  the 
crowd.  The  biggest  man  in  the  country,  who 
counts  his  women  at  178,  was  on  the  front 
seat.  And  the  results  did  not  end  with  mere 
attendance,  for  the  men  seemed  to  get  a  new 
idea  of  the  gospel  and  its  relation  to  them. 
Since  that  time  several  headmen  have  decided 
to  become  Christians.  One  of  these  has  thirty- 
one  women  and  is  very  much  in  earnest  as  to 
the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them.  For  more 
than  six  years  the  missionaries  have  been 
praying  definitely  for  this  man.  Another  head- 
man who  has  decided  for  Christ  is  the  son  of 
the  leader  in  the  Bulu  uprising  thirteen  years 
ago.  It  means  a  fearful  sacrifice  for  these  men 
to  become  Christians,  and  what  is  more  it  is 
going  to  break  up  the  whole  social  system  in 
Bulu,  since  there  are  not  going  to  be  enough 
men  to  go  around.  But  as  Mr.  Johnston  says, 
that  is  the  Lord's  part  of  the  program  and  he 
will  take  care  of  it  in  his  own  good  time  and 
way.  This  new  attitude  of  the  men  toward 
Christianity,  however,  is  going  to  make  it  easier 
to  get  girls  into  the  Christian  school  and  will 
have  its  bearing  on  the  work  generally. 

Leaders  of  New  China  in  Training 

One  function  of  the  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Shanghai  is  to  allay  prejudice  against  Chris- 
tianity and  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
Christian  church.  This  it  does  through  religious 
meetings  and  Bible  study,  and  during  the  past 
year  large  numbers  of  Chinese  young  men  have 
been  reached.  The  audiences  at  the  series  of 
meetings  held  by  G.  Sherwood  Eddy  aggregated 
more  than  5,000,  most  of  them  being  think- 
ing young  men  of  the  community  from  both 
college  and  business  life.  Members  of  the  as- 
sociation have  carried  on  work  in  behalf  of 
prisoners  and  hospital  patients  and  have  turned 
over  to  the  central  famine  committee  $1,100 
for  famine  relief.  More  than  600  students 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  Bible  school,  care 
being  taken  to  secure  the  best  instruction  and 
courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  students.  A 
student  bureau  is  maintained  for  assisting  Chi- 
nese students  traveling  abroad  for  study,  which 
cooperates  with  the  student  and  Christian  as- 
sociation movements  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  an  employment  department  seeks  to  act 
as  middleman  between  Chinese  young  men 
seeking  employment  and  foreigners  desiring  to 
secure  competent  Chinese  help.  The  Shanghai 
association  has  also  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
centers  for  the  training  of  Chinese  young  men 
who  plan  to  become  secretaries  or  physical 
directors  in  other  cities,  and  secretaries  have 
already  been  trained  for  a  number  of  cities 
in  China  and  Korea,  as  well  as  one  for  Cleve- 
land and  one  for  Chicago. 

"Was  It  This  Year  or  Last?" 

World-Wide  Missions  tells  of  a  missionary 
who.  had  been  preaching  in  an  Indian  village 
where  the  name  of  Jesus  had  never  been  heard 
before.  When  he  was  about  half  a  mile  on 
his  way  home  he  heard  a  man  calling  after  him, 
so  he  waited.  Coming  up  with  him  the  man 
said :  "Sahib,  this  Jesus  of  whom  you  have 
been  telling  us,  when  did  he  die  for  us?  Was 
it  this  year  or  last?"  And  the  missionary  wrote 
to  a  friend  :  "I  was  ashamed  as  I  told  him  that 
it  was  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago." 

Indian  Lepers  with  Happy  Faces 

In  an  address  in  Westminster  church, 
Toronto,  Sir  Andrew  Frazer,  speaking  of  what 
he  had  seen  of  work'  for  lepers  in  India,  told 
of  a  village  with  a  church  in  the  center,  every 
house  built  of  concrete,  and  with  such  a  slope 
of  floors  and  walls  that  all  can  be  thoroughly 
washed.  He  said :  "The  whole  place  is  per- 
fectly clean.  I  should  never  have  dreamed 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  such  a  number  of 
lepers  together,  and  make  them  look  like  happy 


people.  And  they  are  happy.  Their  faces  seem 
to  light  up  as  if  there  were  a  lamp  behind  them. 
They  seem  now  to  be  showing  love  to  God,  and 
nothing  but  love  to  man." 

Patriarch  Gives  "Get -Together"  Dinner 

While  on  a  visit  to  Beirut  a  few  months  since 
the  Greek  patriarch  of  Antioch  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  heads  of  all  the  religious  sects — Greek 
Catholics,  Orthodox,  Maronites,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Syrians  (Jacobites),  Armenians,  Protes- 
tants, Moslems  and  Druses.  The  Jewish  rabbi 
was  invited  but  did  not  come.  No  wine  was  on 
the  table,  out  of  deference  to  the  Moslem 
representatives.  It  was  a  real  get-together  din- 
ner and  accomplished  its  object — to  sink  all 
differences,  so  far  as  possible,  and  respect  each 
other's  opinions.  The  spirit  of  the  invitation 
prevailed  at  the  gathering,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  remarkable  dinner.   

Presbyterians  Lead  in  Leper  Work 

Interest  in  the  leper  mission  was  clearly 
evident  in  the  leper  booth  at  the  missionary 
exhibit  given  in  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly  at  Louisville.  The  photographs  and 
charts  displayed  in  connection  with  the  leper 
exhibit  were  those  used  in  the  missionary  ex- 
positions held  in  Cincinnati  and  Boston.  Dr. 
Beattie  of  Canton,  China,  a  commissioner  to 
Assembly,  related  many  interesting  personal 
experiences,  and  W.  M.  Danner,  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  for  the  United  States,  was 
present  constantly  to  explain  the  objects  and 
the  accomplishments  of  this  international  and  in- 
terdenominational work.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  Presbyterians  to  know  that  their  denomina- 
tion leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  lepers 
cared  for  and  in  the  number  of  asylums  under 
the  direction  of  a  single  church.  The  leper 
mission  display  was  well  located  in  the  general 
missionary  exhibit  and  commissioners  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  took  a  great  interest 
in  it.  The  direct  result  in  Louisville  was  the 
organization  of  a  local  council,  and  the  indirect 
result  will  be  the  holding  of  many  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  com- 
ing year,  in  which  the  claims  of  this  work  will 
be  presented.  Further  particulars  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  W.  M.  Danner. 
ICS  Raymond  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Continued  Persecution  in  Madagascar 

It  was  hoped  that  with  the  arrival  of  a  new 
governor  general  the  situation  in  Madagascar 
would  improve,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  Word  comes  now  that  there  is  danger 
of  a  complete  destruction  of  all  Christian  effort, 
with  the  loss  even  of  permission  to  worship 
privately  as  well  as  publicly.  Bishop  King 
has  returned  to  England  to  press  the  claims 
of  Christians  who  desire  to  be  loyal  subjects 
of  the  French  empire,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  English  missionary  societies  will  approach 
the  foreign  office  on  the  subject. 

Last  Experiences  of  Dr.  Knox 

Letters  from  friends  of  Dr.  George  W.  Knox 
in  the  Orient  tell  some  interesting  stories  of 
the  last  experiences  of  his  life  just  before  his 
most  unexpected  death  in  Seoul.  One  circum- 
stance which  was  of  particular  joy  to  him  oc- 
curred at  a  reception  given  him  by  Rev.  A.  V. 
Bryan  in  Port  Arthur,  Manchuria.  There 
was  in  attendance  at  this  reception  a  Japanese 
Christian  who  had  formerly  been  a  student  of 
Dr.  Knox  when  he  was  a  teacher  in  Japan. 
This  Japanese  said  to  the  professor  during  the 
evening  :  "While  another  missionary  instructed 
and  baptized  me,  it  was  under  your  teaching  in 
the  Meiji  Gakuin  that  I  was  forever  confirmed 
in  the  faith."  Dr.  Knox  could  not  conceal  the 
profound  gratification  and  reward  which  that 
testimony  brought  him.  He  expressed  himself 
as  very  eager  to  get  on  to  Japan  and  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  early  ministry  which  meant  so 
much  to  him  there.  He  could  not  then  realize 
that  instead  of  going  to  Japan  he  was  en  route 
to  a  better  country. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  doctor's  death 
in  Seoul  that  a  messenger  sent  by  the  emperor 
of  Japan  called  to  say  that  the  decoration  of 
the  third  order  of  the  Sacred  Treasury  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  Japanese  education.    The  memorial 


services  prior  to  the  cremation  of  the  body 
were  held  in  the  hospital  chapel  at  Seoul  in 
both  Japanese  and  English.  The  Japanese  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  one  of  Dr.  Knox's  former 
students  and  the  English  service  by  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  a  colleague  in  Union  Semi- 
nary faculty,  who,  traveling  around  the  earth 
in  the  other  direction,  arrived  in  Seoul  the  next 
day  after  Dr.  Knox's  decease.  Mrs.  Knox, 
bringing  the  ashes,  arrived  in  this  country  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  the  vase  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  near  the  family  home  in 
Knoxboro,  N.  Y.   

Japan's  Educational  Policy  for  Korea 

The  official  statement  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  outlines  for  Korea  a  broad  edu- 
cational foundation  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school  grades,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the 
acquirement  of  the  Japanese  language,  although 
not  ignoring  the  Korean  language.  The  schools 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
missions  have  been  classified  as  private  schools 
and  special  regulations  issued  for  their  control. 
There  are  now  over  30,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
various  Christian  schools.  But  the  government 
policy  is  silent  on  the  matter  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  Koreans,  leaving  the  field  open 
for  the  Christian  forces  to  supply  this  need. 
This  the  missions  are  in  a  position  to  do, 
since  they  have  had  a  long  and  profitable  ex- 
perience in  educational  work  in  Korea  and  there 
is  a  very  large  student  body  pressing  up  through 
the  grade  and  high  schools  and  eager  for  higher 
education.  Many  graduates  from  the  govern- 
ment schools  also  will  doubtless  wish  to  take  a 
collegiate  course,  but  find  it  impossible  to  bear 
the  expense  of  residence  in  Japan  for  this  pur- 
pose. Union  educational  efforts,  participated 
in  by  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  have 
already  proved  successful  in  a  union  medical 
training  school  and  union  theological  school  at 
Seoul,  and  plans  are  under  advisement  by  the 
boards  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  union  institution  of  collegiate  grade  for 
Korea.   

Missionary  Morsels 

— The  total  number  of  Moslems  in  the 
British  empire  is  5,000,000  in  excess  of  the  total 
Christian  population  of  that  empire. 

— Out  of  an  attendance  of  over  300  at  the 
boys'  school  in  Teheran  180  are  Moslems,  while 
a  few  years  ago  no  Moslem  students  came  to 
the  Christian  schools ;  in  1890  there  was  only 
one  Mohammedan  in  the  girls'  school,  while 
160  are  now  registered. 

— For  the  education  of  5,132  pupils  in  the 
schools  at  Flat,  West  Africa,  last  year  the 
Foreign  Board  paid  $i,34S-  Only  $500  is  asked 
from  the  board  for  the  coming  year,  the  esti- 
mated cost  being  $9,920  and  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  schools  themselves  $9,420. 

— The  Union  church  of  Yokohama,  Japan, 
dedicated  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  cost  $45,000, 
which  was  contributed  by  the  foreign  com- 
munity, and  the  merchants  of  the  city  support 
it  cordially.  The  pastor  is  a  Princeton  man 
and  his  admirable  work  has  a  wholesome  reac- 
tion on  mission  enterprises  and  on  the  general 
life  of  the  community,  both  Japanese  and  for- 
eign.   

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Our  call  to  be  the  logical  successors  of 
those  of  old  who  "through  faith  wrought  right- 
eousness" was  Mrs.  Pratt's  theme  Friday  morn- 
ing. She  quoted  the  words  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,  written  to  a  friend  in  trouble  :  "Take  the 
cup  in  both  hands  and  sit  down  to  your  repast ; 
you  will  find  it  sweet."  Mrs.  J.  C.  Knox, 
secretary  of  Petoskey  Presbyterial  Society, 
spoke  of  the  encouraging  part  taken  by  young 
people  in  their  annual  meeting.  Her  mention 
of  Field  Secretary  Mrs.  Engstrom  was  a  grate- 
ful and  graceful  tribute. 

— New  Publications  :  Leaflet  of  the  "Seventy- 
Fifth  Anniversary  Series,"  "Asiatics  in  the 
United  States,"  2  cents ;  study  books,  "China's 
New  Day,"  by  Rev.  Isaac  Headland,  paper  30 
cents,  postage  5  cents;  cloth  50  cents,  postage 
7  cents;  children's  textbook,  "The  Young 
China  Hunters,"  20  cents,  postage  3  cents. 
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From  the  Lumberjack's  Friend 

In  The  Continent  April  :  i  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  short  article  entitled  "Is  the 
Church  Keeping  Up?"  signed  C.  L.  S.,  advo- 
cating moving  pictures,  etc.  No  one  regrets 
more  than  myself  the  small  showing  in  numbers 
of  our  great  church,  but  what  is  the  purpose  of 
our  church  ?  Is  it  to  amuse  and  entertain 
the  people?  I  trust  not.  For  the  past  num- 
ber of  years  many  churches  have  been  trying 
all  these  new-fangled  ways  of  getting  the 
people  into  the  churches.  Have  we  benefited 
by  them  ?  Besides,  the  church  has  no  right  to 
go  into  competition  with  shows.  There  are 
many  good  people  making  their  living  by  this 
means  and  are  running  good,  clean,  wholesome 
places. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  old  method  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  impressing  especially  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  their  obligations  to  their  chil- 
dren— to  keep  them  off  the  streets  at  night  and 
to  see  that  they  are  found  in  God's  house  on 
the  Sabbath  instead  of  at  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment places.  The  church  is  not  and  never  was 
intended  for  a  social  club.  Does  the  Catholic 
Church  use  this  means  ?  Does  the  priest  run 
around  shaking  hands,  clapping  people  on  the 
back,  begging  them  to  come  to  church?  No. 
And  yet  just  go  to  the  average  Catholic  Church 
and  you  will  find  it  full  to  the  doors  every 
Sabbath  morning.  I  feel  the  church  is  trying 
to  run  too  many  things.  Already  we  have  too 
much  organization,  too  many  services  on  the 
Lord's  day.  God  is  not  going  to  hold  us  re- 
sponsible as  to  the  numbers  that  are  added  to 
his  church,  but  he  is  going  to  hold  us  respon- 
sible in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  his  word. 
We  have  the  command.  Let  us  obey  that  com- 
mand and  claim  the  promises  of  God. 

F.  E.  HiGGINS. 


A  Labor  Department 

For  many  years  I  have  read  The  Interior 
and  its  excellent  successor  The  Continent. 
During  those  years  I  have  noticed,  but  have 
seldom  read,  the  column  headed  "Financial  Sit- 
uation." The  column  has  meant  little  to  me 
personally.  No  doubt,  however,  this  is  an 
important  matter  to  many.  We  learn  from  a 
recent  issue  that  the  present  political  situation 
is  causing  no  anxiety  to  large  business  and 
whatever  disturbances  there  may  be  are  largely 
personal.  We  further  learn,  "The  encouraging 
feature  is  that  the  dependence  of  business  on 
political  conditions  is  decreasing  steadily."  But 
is  it  an  encouraging  feature  that  the  depend- 
ence of  politics  on  business  conditions  in  in- 
creasing steadily  ? 

Granting  the  propriety  of  this  financial  col- 
umn in  our  weekly  magazine,  is  it  not  an  over- 
sight that  there  is  no  labor  column?  I  feel  it 
when  on  Sabbath  morning  I  look  down  and 
see  in  my  congregation  young  men  who  have 
worked  every  night  of  the  week  before  the  blast 
furnaces  and  by  the  steam  hammers.  Further, 
they  expect  to  do  the  same  thing  again  next 
week.  At  7  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning  they 
left  the  mill,  weary  and  begrimed,  so  dirty 
that  the  elder  who  studies  the  "Financial  Situa- 
tion" would  not  recognize  them  as  Presby- 
terian brothers.  They  went  to  their  rooms, 
cleansed  their  bodies  from  the  soil  of  honest 
toil,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  rest  plunged  their 
faces  in  cold  water  to  awaken  them  from  the 
much  needed  sleep,  dressed  and  came  to  church. 
But  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  toward  the 
rear  sits  Sandy  McBlank  and  Mrs.  McBlank. 
He  will  not  be  there  next  week  because  he  will 
be  on  the  twenty-four  hour  shift  at  Whiting, 
Ind.,  helping  to  earn  dividends  which  will  sup- 
port great  universities,  endow  theological  chairs, 
extend  foreign  missionary  societies  and  promote 
humane  organizations  which  prosecute  men  for 
less  offenses  than  working  their  horses  on 
twenty-four  hour  shifts  every  fortnight.  In  a 
year  or  so  he  will  quit  coming  to  church  al- 
together. Then  the  religious  press  will  do  its 
part  toward  promoting  a  revival.  Big  business 
will  contribute  liberally  toward  a  fund  to  get 
Billy  Friday  to  come  and  give  Sandy  an  ora- 
torical hide  tanning.  But  Sandy  simply  side- 
steps and  Mr.  Friday  may  go  either  to  his 
$1,000  per  acre  Hood  River  apple  orchard  or 
to  his  summer  residence.  Sandy  all  the  time 
is  hoping  the  little  kids  are  having  a  good  time 
in  some  municipal  park. 


While  our  church  is  spending  much  money, 
and  I  trust  wisely,  to  reconcile  church  and 
labor,  would  it  not  be  well  to  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  labor  situation  as  the  financial 
situation?  I  understand  tnat  the  labor  journals 
have  accepted  a  weekly  article  from  one  of 
our  Presbyterian  clergymen  on  a  syndicate 
basis.  Would  it  not  be  fair  for  the  church  to 
print  a  weekly  paragraph  or  so  from  some  rep- 
resentative of  labor — for  instance,  John 
Mitchell,  Samuel  Gompers  or  Emil  Seidel? 

Selden  C.  Adams. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Assembly 

Quite  a  number  of  the  commissioners  left 
Louisville  on  Friday  evening  for  the  West. 
While  waiting  for  the  train  to  move  someone 
said,  "I  wonder  when  this  train  will  start." 
"I  will  ask  the  moderator,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh, 
I  beg  pardon;  I  meant  the  conductor!"  There 
was  something  about  the  manner  of  Moderator 
Matthews  which  inspired  others. 

Three  different  persons  on  Saturday  opened 
the  way  for  one  of  the  returning  commissioners 
to  present  to  them  the  claims  of  the  gospel. 
Being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  the 
word  was  spoken  in  due  season. 

Leon  C.  Hills. 


Possibilities  of  Atlanta 

In  climbing  the  verdure  clad,  flower  festooned 
foothills  of  Oregon  we  are  invited  by  the  easy 
ascent  to  the  nearest  summit,  only  to  be  lured 
to  greater  possibilities  beyond.  The  exhilarating- 
exercise  is  fascinating  and  full  of  promise.  But 
the  summit  is  still  farther  on. 

The  call  of  Atlanta  to  four  Assemblies  of 
Presbyterians  is  like  the  lure  of  the  foothills. 
Grand  possibilities  will  be  there.  What  if  some 
way  shall  be  found  to  cement  the  union  by  a 
General  Assembly  of  all  the  Reformed  churches 
of  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world,  leav- 
ing each  synod,  presbytery  and  board  autono- 
mous till  it  shall  easily  merge  into  others  oc- 
cupying the  same  ground  and  doing  the  same 
v.'ork. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Presbyterians  that 
we  call  no  :nan  master.  We  can  well  afford 
to  leave  to  each  local  church  and  congregation 
such  minor  issues  as  psalm  singing,  ritual  wor- 
ship and  modes  of  baptism,  while  we  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  modern  church  life  by 
Presbyterians  would  be  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
world  and  might  lead  to  an  embarrassing  in- 
flux of  adherents  from  .  the  hide-bound  ec- 
clesiasticism   of   other  communions. 

J.  E.  D. 


The  Tract  Society  Building 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  refer- 
ence in  the  issue  of  May  16  to  the  American 
Tract  Society's  effort  to  rid  its  building  of 
undesirable  tenants. 

The  officers  and  executive  board  of  the  Tract 
Society  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  free  from  all  objectionable 
occupants.  About  a  year  ago  they  took  action 
directing  the  agents  then  in  charge  to  dislodge 
from  the  building  all  such  persons,  and  espe- 
cially those  known  as  loan  sharks.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  wholly  effected  until  the  ex- 
piration of  some  of  the  leases  on  May  i,  1912. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  cutting  off  of 
income  to  the  building  from  this  source  does 
not  affect  to  any  extent  the  society's  missionary 
work.  J-uDSON  Swift, 

General  Secretary. 


Appalling  Need  of  a  City  Field 

I  am  on  my  way  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
conference  of  newly  appointed  missionaries 
under  our  Foreign  Board,  and  I  have  been  read- 
ing The  Continent  dated  May  30.  In  the  "Mis- 
sionary Work"  page  in  the  account  of  the  work 
of  our  Home  Board  for  Orientals  on  our  west- 
ern coast,  in  describing  how  "totally  inade- 
quate" the  present  work  is,  the  statement  is 
made :  "In  San  Francisco  .  .  .  there  is  only 
one  [mission]  to  each  950  Chinese  and  one  to 
each  640  Japanese."  I  agree  that  this  is  "totally 
inadequate"  provision.  But  I  wish  in  some 
way  attention  could  be  called  to  that  section 
of  Chicago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashland  ave- 
nue and  West  12th  street.  "  A  recent  survey 
made  there  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  old 
Ninth  Presbyterian  church  shows  a  population 
of  over  50,000,  largely  Russian  and  Polish  Jews, 
or  Bohejjiian  Catholics.    To  meet  the  religious 


needs  of  these  50,000  people  are  seventeen  reli- 
gious organizations,  or  about  one  to  each  3,000 
persons.  Of  the  seventeen,  as  I  remember  the 
figures,  eight  are  Jewish,  seven  are  Protestant 
and  two  Catholic.  And  the  two  Catholic 
churches  have  an  immediate  field  of  14,555  Per- 
sons, with  no  Protestant  or  Jewish  rival.  Our 
large  Presbyterian  Bohemian  settlement  is  a 
half  mile  east  of  these  churches.  This  district 
of  Chicago,  according  to  the  1910  census,  has 
the  densest  population  to  the  block  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  And  while  there  is  one  church 
or  synagogue  to  more  than  3,000  persons,  there 
is  one  saloon  to  each  234  adults,  who  alone  are 
legal  patrons  of  the  saloon. 

The  need  for  work  among  Orientals  in  Amer- 
ica is  great,  the  need  in  the  foreign  field  is  al- 
most immeasurable,  but  here  is  a  situation  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago  which  should  appall  any 
American  Christian.        George  H.  Scherer. 


Sabbath  School  Missions  in 
the  Northwest 

One  of  the  most  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
value  of  Sabbath  school  missions  not  only  in 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  out- 
of-the-way  places  but  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
development  in  population,  especially  of  the 
western  states,  is  found  in  the  record  of 
achievement  reported  by  our  Sabbath  School 
Board  in  its  work  in  Minnesota  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
work  began.  When  the  Board  of  Publication 
entered  upon  this  form  of  missionary  work  its 
attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Northwest  and  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  scores  of  godless.  Sabbath- 
breaking  communities  that  had  come  into  ex- 
istence. These  places  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  home  missionary.  It  was  seen  that  the 
itinerant  missionary  work  (Sabbath  school  mis- 
sions) which  could  adapt  itself  to  a  field  of  such 
widely  diversified  conditions  as  Minnesota  was 
the  only  successful  method  by  which  the  gospel 
could  be  introduced  into  new  communities  in 
the  rural  districts. 

To  find  a  man  with  the  qualifications  to  meet 
such  conditions  seemed  a  difficult  problem.  The 
services  of  Robert  F.  Sulzer  were  secured.  He 
had  been  laboring  for  a  number  of  years  in 
mission  work  among  children  in  eastern  cities. 
With  an  intensity  of  earnestness  in  proclaiming 
the  "good  news,"  with  a  marvelous  foresight 
and  with  an  unusual  faculty  for  enlisting  work- 
ers he  has  led  the  pioneer  forces  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  across  the  prairie  and  through  the  great 
pine  forests,  establishing  mission  Sabbath 
schools  and  developing  them  into  Presbyterian 
churches,  visiting  from  house  to  house  and  set- 
ting up  the  family  altar  in  thousands  of  homes. 

In  this  splendid  service  Mr.  Sulzer  has  been 
assisted  by  a  faithful  band  of  presbyterial  mis- 
sionaries located  at  strategic  points  throughout 
the  synod.  Adams  Presbytery,  composed  of 
twenty-nine  churches,  may  be  said  to  be  largely 
the  outgrowth  of  Sabbath  school  missions.  The 
prosperous  church  at  Bemidji  is  the  fruit  of  the 
labor  of  one  of  our  workers.  He  traveled  sixty 
miles  by  water  and  afoot  to  reach  this  com- 
munity, before  the  railroad  had  been  built,  and 
held  the  first  religious  service  there.  A  chapel 
was  needed  and  the  missionary  went  to  work 
with  saw  and  ax,  felling  the  trees  to  clear 
ground  for  the  building,  doing  the  work  of  a 
carpenter  in  erecting  it. 

The  results  of  Sabbath  school  missions  in 
Minnesota  are  typical  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  many  other  states.  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana and  other  synods  owe  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  their  rural  districts  largely  to  the  faith- 
ful labors  of  Sabbath  school  missionaries.  But 
let  no  one  think  of  this  work  as  a  cause  whose 
greatest  service  has  been  performed.  The  need 
of  this  pioneer  work  still  exists,  as  shown  in 
the  following  words  from  the  missionary  in  St. 
Cloud  Presbytery  : 

"For  a  long  time  I  tried  to  start  a  Sunday 

school  in  K  ,  but  everything  seemed  to  be 

against  us.  The  people  were  indifferent.  A 
large  pavilion  in  the  village  holds  dances  every 
other  Saturday  night,  and  beer  and  whisky  are 
sold  on  the  side.  Bad  books  and  Sabbath 
desecration,  together  with  profanity  and  lack 
of  parental  control  of  children,  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  have  or  keep  up  a  religious 
service  in  this  place.  I  held  three  meetings  and 
organized  the  Sunday  school,  putting  a  mother 
of  three  little  boys  in  as  superintendent.  She 
said  :  'We  must  have  some  place  for  our  chil- 
dren to  go  on  Sunday.'    With  the  help  of  her 
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husband  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  the  work 
was  started  and  they  are  keeping  it  going." 

On  "children's  day"  will  be  celebrated  the 
silver  anniversary  of  this  cause.  Presbyterian 
schools  should  recognize  this  anniversary  not 
only  by  looking  back  over  the  victories  gained 
and  praising  God  for  them  but  also  by  liberal 
offerings  for  the  advancement  and  enlargement 
of  this  important  branch  of  the  King's  service. 


The  Office  of  Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  863) 

But  even  in  its  service  to  us  in  the  region 
of  character,  the  Bible  stops  short  of  what  one 
may  call  statutory  exactitude.  There  is  about 
its  directions  a  fringe  of  the  undetermined,  a 
remainder  of  haze ;  it  is  evident  that  some 
work  upon  these  directions  is  expected  from 
each  individual  Christian  on  his  own  behalf. 
For  God  appears  to  care  supremely  for  the 
individual  and  for  individuality  in  religion. 
Now  statutes  herd  men  together ;  the  liberty 
of  grace  differentiates  individuals.  The  moral 
solitude  of  each  separate  soul  is  in  the  Bible 
carefully  conserved.  Each  has  to  go  out  into 
the  unseen  alone;  it  is  fitting  that  each  should 
be  trained  for  that  dread  journey  by  a  trust- 
ful yet  intellectually  active  solitude  with  God 
here. 

For  though  intellectual  growth  and  activity 
are  not  the  end  of  religion,  they  are  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  its  health.  No  reli- 
gious being  is  in  a  healthy  state  who  does  not 
apply  his  own  intellect  to  the  problems  of  life 
with  some  freshness  and  independence.  "My 
people,"  is  the  prophet's  complaint,  "doth  not 
consider.''  Now  mystery  is  the  raw  material 
of  such  "considering"  as  temptation  is  the  "raw 
material  of  glory" ;  and  intellectual  progress 
were  impossible  among  religious  people  were 
there  not  a  series — and,  it  would  appear  for 
each  generation,  an  increasingly  difficult  series 
— of  problems  to  be  considered  anew. 

And  this  toil  at  the  problems  of  the  unseen 
binds  men  together  in  a  bond  of  charity.  It 
is  when  they  suffer  from  the  false  security  of 
illusory  solutions  that  men  grow  dogmatic  and 
hard  and  separatist ;  dogma  notoriously  segre- 
gates and  alienates  men ;  it  is  faith  and  pa- 
tience and  the  consciousness  of  common  igno- 
rance that  unite  them.  Abounding  illustrations 
of  this  truth  lie  about  us  in  our  day.  A  sense 
of  the  vast  mysteries  by  which  we  are  encircled 
has  drawn  together  all  religious  persons,  except 
those  who  persuade  themselves  that  venerable 
creeds  leave  no  mysteries  unsolved.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  we  are  moving  toward  a 
simplification  of  the  array  of  opposing  forces  in 
religious  conflict. 

One  last  thought.  This  ubiquity  of  mystery 
in  religion  shuts  us  up  to  the  living  object  of 
faith,  the  living  God.  "The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,"  says  the  old 
book,  "and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant." 
In  the  hour  of  awe-struck  communion  with  God 
the  soul  is  conscious  that  it  touches  and  tastes 
reality,  and  has  arrived  at  the  luminous  focus 
of  certitude  ;  and  the  soul  that  is  habituated  to 
that  reverent  fellowship  gathers  from  it  a 
cumulative  assurance  that  in  God's  good  time 
all  the  implicates  of  that  communion  which  are 
now  in  shadow  will  come  out  into  the  light, 
and  that  though  here  he  but  knows  in  part  and 
sees  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  one  day  the 
shadows  will  fall  away  when  mystery  has  ful- 
filled its  office  in  moral  discipline,  and  he 
shall  know  even  as  also  he  has  all  along  been 
known. 


Missionaries  at  Clifton  Springs 

A  group  of  more  than  a  hundred  missionaries 
of  all  denominations  and  from  all  nations 
gathered  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.  During  the  year  preceding  John  T. 
Gracey,  D.  D.,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
union  and  has  been  its  only  president  through 
a  term  of  twenty-nine  years,  passed  to  his 
reward.  The  new  president  of  the  union.  Dr. 
J.  Summer  Stone,  and  Dr.  W.  Eliot  Griffis 
delivered  memorial  addresses. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
John  E.  Williams  of  Nanking  University,  China. 
The  sessions  from  beginning  to  end  were 
marked  by  messages  of  encouragement  from 
every  field.  The  central  theme  was  "The 
World's  Unrest,"  and  the  tidings  brought  from 
the  several  nations  all  served  to  show  how 
deep  and  widespread  is  this  spirit  of  agitation. 


College  Commencements 

Commencement  exercises  of  Thornwell  Col- 
lege for  Orphans  at  Clinton,  S.  C,  began  June 
14  and  closed  June  19.  Rev.  D.  M.  Douglas  of 
Thornwell  Memorial  church  preached  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon.  The  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Mary  Jacobs  high  school  took  place 
June  18  and  the  adcjress  was  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Jacobs.  The  exercises  of  the  college  occurred 
the  following  day.  Rev.  M.  D.  Fulton  was  the 
announced  speaker. 

A  feature  of  the  commencement  of  The 
Western  College  for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Dean 
Mary  A.  Sawyer,  by  her  students,  past  and 
present,  on  the  completion  of  her  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service  in  the  college.  Dean  Sawyer 
is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke.  She  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  dean  in  any 
woman's  college,  and  the  first  woman  dean  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Association  of 
College  Presidents  and  Deans. 

Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  closed 
its  third  year  June  6,  graduating  in  all  depart- 
ments fourteen.  The  three  years  have  been 
full  of  developments.  Four  buildings  grace 
the  campus.  An  endowment  of  $300,000  is 
being  secured,  of  which  $145,000  is  already  in 
hand.  Rev.  J.  W.  Kingston  of  Courtenay 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  The  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  William 
H.  Matthews,  Grank  Forks ;  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Harris,  Bismarck,  and  Rev.  James  P.  Schell, 
author  of  "In  the  Land  of  the  Ojibway."  The 
first  summer  school  of  the  college  opened  June 
18  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

The  ninety-third  commencement  of  Maryville 
College  took  place  on  June  6.  Twenty-seven 
graduates  received  the  B.  A.  degree.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  D.  D.,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. On  baccalaureate  Sabbath  ex-President 
S.  W.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  preached.  The  year 
just  closed  has  witnessed  the  entrance  into 
the  Christian  life  of  many  students,  including 
113  who  professed  Christ  during  the  February 
meetings.  Two  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  D.  K. 
Pearsons  gave  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
Pearsons  hall,  a  combined  commons  and  dormi- 
tory. A  few  months  ago  a  friend,  whose  name 
is  not  disclosed,  pledged  the  college  $10,000 
with  which  to  add  a  third  story. 

The  fifty-sixth  commencement  of  Lenox  Col- 
lege, Hopkinton,  Iowa,  was  particularly  happy 
because  the  enlargement  campaign  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  March.  When 
the  time  limit  had  expired  the  treasurer's  book 
showed  reliable  pledges  largely  in  excess  of 
the  $105,000  needed.  This  not  only  increased 
the  permanent  endowment  but  wiped  out  all 
debt  and  provided  for  the  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign. Commencement  exercises  began  on 
Decoration  Day,  when  the  college  and  com- 
munity joined  in  a  public  meeting  on  the 
campus  at  the  base  of  the  soldiers'  mounment. 
On  Friday  night  following  Rev.  J.  F.  Clokey 
of  Dubuque  gave  an  address  before  the  literary 
societies.  President  E.  E.  Reed  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon.  Thursday  seventeen  di- 
plomas were  given  the  graduates.  George  L. 
Robinson,  D.  D.,  of  McCormick  Seminary  was 
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the  commencement  orator.  The  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  S.  Turner  Foster 
of  Hopkinton  church  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Ensign  of 
Marion  church.  President  Reed  was  presented 
with  a  purse  of  gold  on  behalf  of  the  board 
and  friends  of  the  college. 

Caldwell  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  cele- 
brating its  fifty-second  annual  commencement 
June  5  closed  the  most  successful  year  in  its 
history.  The  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  nineteen  young  women  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Wray  Oneal  of  Chicago.  President 
Acheson  announced  that  $80,000  had  been  se- 
cured in  cash  and  pledges  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $20,000. 
The  amount  thus  obtained  makes  binding  all 
pledges  secured  in  the  canvass  for  $125,000 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  alumnae  association  for  the 
past  year.  In  the  canvass  for  this  money  the 
College  Board  has  rendered  great  assistance. 

Whitworth  College  recently  held  its  twenty- 
second  commencement.  The  roses  everywhere 
added  much  to  the  charm  of  the  days.  The 
week  began  with  a  practical  sermon  in  First 
church,  Tacoma,  by  Rev.  David  A.  Thompson, 
pastor  of  Olympia  First  church.  The  after- 
noon of  Tuesday  was  given  to  exhibiting  the 
new  department  of  home  economics.  The  final 
address  was  by  Milard  L.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of 
First  Baptist  church,  Tacoma.  There  were 
eight  members  in  the  graduating  class.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Hutchison,  who  has  been  a  trustee  for 
fifteen  years  and  president  of  the  board,  bade 
the  college  adieu.  He  goes  at  once  to  Portland 
to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  pastor  of  Third 
church.  President  McKay  announced  that  more 
that  $100,000  had  been  secured  as  an  endow- 
ment. He  considers  the  prospect  good  for  in- 
creasing that  to  $250,000  in  the  near  future. 


Dedication  of  Gould  Hall  at  Northfield 

In  the  presence  of  the  girls  and  boys  of 
Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon,  and  of  many 
invited  guests,  Gould  hall,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Helen  Miller  Gould,  was  dedicated  June  8. 
Miss  Gould  was  one  of  the  speakers.  On  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  building  to  W.  R. 
Moody  she  said :  "Today  memories  come 
thronging  back  to  me  of  my  first  visit  here  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  great 
Christian  leader  who  founded  these  schools.  At 
that  time  Mrs.  Sage  and  I  had  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  being  the  guests  of  his  wife  and  him- 
self, and  I  learned  then  to  know  and  love 
this  place.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  give 
this  dormitory,  built  in  memory  of  my  dear 
parents,  to  Northfield  Seminary.  Especially  am 
I  glad  to  do  so,  believing  that  Northfield  will 
stand  in  the  future,  as  she  has  in  the  past,  for 
faith  in  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  new  building,  the  finest  dormitory  in  the 
Northfield  schools,  is  of  colonial  style,  three 
stories  high,  with  three  wings,  the  center  one 
containing  a  large  social  room  and  the  kitchen, 
bakery  and  dining  room.  The  newest  ap- 
pliances have  been  installed.  A  special  dining 
room  on  the  lower  floor  will  be  used  for  the 
overflow  at  the  summer  conferences.  There  are 
over  eighty  rooms,  including  suites  for  teachers, 
and  with  this  added  equipment  the  seminary 
will  enroll  at  least  600  girls. 

It  is  expected  that  the  general  conference, 
which  starts  Aug.  2,  will  tax  all  the  campus 
buildings  to  the  utmost.  Many  prominent 
speakers  from  home  and  abroad  have  been 
secured  for  the  season,  among  whom  are  Rev. 
Charles  Brown  of  London,  Professor  A.  T. 
Robertson,  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  Rev. 
John  A.  Hutton.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  D,  D.,  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Lloyd  and  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
W.  R.  Moody  was  elected  president  both  for 
Northfield  and  Mount  Hermon. 


Fulton's  Penchant  for  Presidents 

Fulton,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  important  educa- 
tional centers  of  the  Middle  West.  Recently 
she  has  been  collecting  new  presidents.  Last 
September  Dr.  Charles  Brasee  Boving  came  to 
Fulton  to  become  president  of  Westminster,  the 
school  for  young  men.  The  same  week  Dr. 
S.  T.  Walker  assumed  the  position  of  president 
of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf.  Dr.  Boving's 
inauguration  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  recent  commencement.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  J.  L.  Garvin  of  Seattle  arrived  to  become 
the  president  of  William  Woods  College  for 
Girls,  a  school  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Dr. 


L.  I.  MacQueen  from  Cincinnati  University  to 
become  the  president  of  Synodical  College,  the 
Presbyterian  school  for  girls.  At  the  Synodical 
commencement  June  5  eighteen  young  women 
were  graduated.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  by  Westminster  on  its  former  presi- 
dent, David  Ramsay  Kerr,  D.  D.,  who  goes 
East  to  engage  in  a  vocational  college  enter- 
prise for  girls  near  Philadelphia.  The  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  D.  S.  Gage, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  at  Westminster,  and 
upon  Rev.  E.  F.  Abbott,  pastor  of  Fulton  Pres- 
byterian church. 


Mrs.  Hearst  Entertains  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Pacific  coast  general  conference  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  held 
last  month  was  entertained  during  the  entire 
session  of  ten  days  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 
at  her  private  estate  at  Hacienda,  near  Pleas- 
anton,  Cal.  For  this  purpose  there  had  been 
called  into  existence  a  perfectly  equipped  tent 
city  capable  of  housing,  boarding  and  in  every 
other  way  providing  for  the  delegates.  The 
leaders  were  received  as  house  guests  in  Mrs. 
Hearst's  mansion.  There  were  in  attendance 
300  women.  Among  the  leaders  were  seven 
national  secretaries,  four  of  whom  came  from 
New  York,  viz. :  Miss  Harriet  Taylor,  who  led 
the  conference ;  Miss  Bertha  Conde,  Miss 
Blanche  Geary  and  Miss  Louise  Holmquist. 
At  its  close  the  association  found  itself  the 
owner  of  the  entire  material  equipment  of  the 
great  camp,  donated  by  Mrs.  Hearst.  This 
will  enable  the  conference  to  meet  apart  from 
any  hotel,  pending  the  erection  of  permanent 
buildings  upon  some  site  to  be  owned  by  the 
association. 


Seventy-Eight  Years  Young 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  Celebrates  Hi»  Seventy- 
Eighth  Birthday  Anniversary  and  Says  He 
Expects  to  Live  to  Be  a  Hundred 

As  the  opportunities  and  enjoyments  of  life 
multiply  and  education  becomes  more  wide- 
spread the  desire  to  live  long  becomes  more 
universal. 

More  persons  are  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  problems  of  longevity  than  ever  before. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  more  persons  are  illus- 
trating the  rational  methods  of  prolonging  life 
than  ever  before.  The  octogenarians  are  be- 
coming more  numerous.  The  press  is  daily 
calling  our  attention  to  men  and  women  who 
have  passed  the  three-score-and-ten  mark.  In 
every  instance  these  persons  attribute  their 
health  and  long  life  to  simple  diet,  temperance 
and  simple  habits  of  living. 

A  few  days  ago  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  New 
York's  famous  ex-senator,  celebrated  his  78th 
birthday  anniversary.  In  replying  to  hundreds 
of  congratulatory  messages  he  said  he  at- 
tributed his  splendid  health  and  long  life  "to 
careful  dieting  and  a  judicious  mixture  of 
work  and  play." 

Contrary  to  popular  notions,  most  of  our 
public  men  who  have  attained  advanced  age 
and  good  health  have  lived  very  abstemious 
lives.  People  who  have  read  of  Mr.  Depew's 
many  after  dinner  speeches  have  grown  to  think 
of  him  as  a  great  eater  and  drinker.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Depew  lives  a  very  simple  life.  He  eats 
very  little  meat  and  confines  his  diet  largely 
to  cereals,  fruits  and  green  vegetables.  A 
diet  of  this  kind,  in  which  well  cooked  cereals 
predominate,  combined  with  regular  habits  and 
rational  outdoor  diversion,  will  enable  almost 
any  person  to  attain  an  advanced  age  in  good 
health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind. 

The  best  of  all  the  cereals  is  shredded  wheat 
biscuit  because  it  contains  all  the  body-building 
material  in  the  whole  wheat  in  its  most  di- 
gestible form.  A  person  could  live  indefinitely 
upon  this  cereal  with  fresh  fruits  and  at  the 
same  time  reach  a  high  state  of  working  ef- 
ficiency. Being  made  in  biscuit  form  and 
being  ready-cooked  it  is  so  easy  to  prepare  with 
shredded  wheat  and  a  little  fresh  fruit  a  most 
delicious  and  nourishing  meal.  It  not  only  sup- 
plies all  the  nutriment  that  is  needed  for  work 
or  play,  but  it  possesses  the  laxative  properties 
that  are  so  necessary  in  a  perfect  food  for  the 
average  human  being.  The  summer  is  a  good 
time  to  cut  out  heavy  meats  and  soggy  pastries 
and  a  good  time  to  try  this  simple,  healthful, 
nutritious  diet. 


As  to  Wise  Spending 

Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith  have 
an  equal  allowance.  Both  do 
their  own  housework. 

Mrs.  Jones  has  a  reputation  for  a 
good  table  and  a  tidy,  well- 
furnished  home.  Yet  she  has 
plenty  of  time  for  visiting  and 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  slave  to  her  house- 
work. Yet  with  all  her  drudgery 
her  table  is  not  so  good  or  her 
home  so  tidy  and  inviting. 

Mystery  ?  No,  indeed.  Mrs. 
Jones  reads  advertising  and  learns 
the  easiest  way  to  do  things  and 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  things. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  too  busy  to  read 
advertisements. 

After  all  it  isn't  so  much  how 
much  we  spend  as  how  well  we 
spend  it  that  counts.  Advertising 
is  the  guide  to  wise  spending. 

The  Advertising  Manager 

P.  S. — Mrs.  Housewife,  you  will  find 
in  our  columns  from  week  to  week 
things  advertised  which  will  lighten 
your  housework  and  lessen  your  ex- 
penses. If  you  want  information  about 
things  not  seen  there  then  let  us  hear 
from  you. 


HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  mornmg 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Readinc 

Introductory  price,  50  cfnts 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH  NEW  TOBK  CITT 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Haye  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
1-11  Eut  Ohio  Street      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Michigan 

With  the  Detroit  Churches 

Reverends  E.  H.  Pence  and  W.  S.  Buck, 
commissioners  to  Louisville,  spoke  on  a  recent 
Monday  morning  of  the  Assembly  as  they  saw 
it.  At  another  time  J.  M.  Barkley,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Assembly's  executive  commission  and  W. 
T.  Jaquess,  D.  D.,  of  the  advisory  council  ex- 
plained some  facts  that  lay  behind  the  work  of 
the  Assembly.  Michigan  was  honored  at  the 
Assembly  not  only  by  these  brethren  but  by 
W.  K.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  of  the  judicial  commis- 
sion, and  by  W.  R.  Farrand,  an  elder  in  First 
church.  The  latter  was  made  a  member  of  the 
new  committee  on  vacancy  and  supply  and  also 
chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance  to  meet  in  Aberdeen  next 
year. 

Honors  came  to  Detroit  through  a  Methodist 
as  well  as  through  Presbyterians.  F.  D.  Leete, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  Central  M.  E.  church,  was  on 
the  twenty-third  ballot  selected  as  a  bishop  by 
the  General  Conference  in  Minneapolis.  This 
was  a  surprise  in  Detroit,  as  Dr.  Leete  had 
not  been  prominent  outside  of  his  own  church. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  Baptist  bodies 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  held  in  Detroit. 
The  invitation  was  given  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Detroit  Baptists  assumed  no  pecuniary 
obligations,  but  simply  offered  the  use  of  the 
Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  church  for  the  meet- 
ings. 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams  of  this  city 
stirred  up  the  old  soldiers  with  his  address  on 
Memorial  Day,  wherein  he  sharply  criticised 
the  zeal   for  pensions. 

Rev.  J.  Brittan  Clark,  pastor  of  Westminster 
church,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to 
the  graduating  class  of  Detroit  College  of  Law. 

Rev.  James  F.  Record,  Ph.  D.,  is  the  educa- 
tional secretary  for  Michigan  of  the  Board  of 
Sabbath  School  Work,  and  is  doing  effective 
service  in  raising  the  standard  of  grading  and 
teaching  in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  synod. 

One  of  Detroit's  hopeful  missions,  the  Gratiot 
Avenue  field,  which  has  so  far  been  under  the 
care  of  the  church  extension  committee  for  its 
preaching  services,  and  under  the  care  of  First 
church  for  its  Sunday  school  management, 
started  out  June  i  with  a  regular  preaching  sup- 
ply, Rev.  Arie  Muyskens,  formerly  of  the 
Reformed  church  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  His 


OUTDOOR  LIFE 
Will  Not  OfTset  the  111  Etfects  of  ColTee  and 
Tea  When  One  Cannot  Digest  Them. 


A  farmer  says  : 

"For  ten  years  or  more  I  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  and  stomach  trouble,  caused  by  the 
use  of  coffee  (tea  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee)  until  I  got  so  bad  I  had 
to  give  up  coffee  entirely  and  almost  give  up 
eating.  There  ■  were  times  when  I  could  eat 
only  boiled  milk  and  bread ;  and  when  I  went 
to  the  field  to  work  I  had  to  take  some  bread 
and  butter  along  to  give  me  strength. 

"I  doctored  steady  and  took  almost  every- 
thing I  could  get  for  my  stomach  in  the  way 
of  medicine,  but  if  I  got  any  better  it  only 
lasted  a  little  while.  I  was  almost  a  walking 
skeleton. 

"One  day  I  read  an  ad  for  Postum  and  told 
my  wife  I  would  try  it,  and  as  to  the  following 
facts  I  will  make  affidavit  before  any  judge : 

"I  quit  coffee  entirely  and  used  Postum  in 
its  place.  I  have  regained  my  health  entirely 
and  can  eat  anything  that  is  cooked  to  eat. 
I  have  increased  in  weight  until  now  I  weigh 
more  than  I  ever  did.  I  have  not  taken  any 
medicine  for  my  stomach  since  I  began  using 
Postum. 

"My  family  would  stick  to  coffee  at  first, 
but  they  saw  the  effects  it  had  on  me,  and  when 
they  were  feeling  bad  they  began  to  use  Pos- 
tum, one  at  a  time,  until  now  we  all  use  Pos- 
tum." Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee 
proves  the  truth,  an  easy  and  pleasant  way. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
nine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


support  will  be  largely  assumed  by  First  church 
and  the  church  extension  committee. 

Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.  D.,  of  First  church  was 
absent  for  a  Sunday  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  where 
he  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  King 
College,  his  alma  mater.  George  L.  Robin- 
son, D.  D.,  of  McCormick  Seminary,  supplied 
his  pulpit. 

Jefferson  Avenue  church.  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen 
pastor,  has  had  to  part  with  its  pastor's  as- 
sistant, E.  B.  Chaffee,  who  proposes  to  resume 
his  studies  for  the  ministry. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Engstrom  of  Chicago  is  being 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception  as  she  addresses 
the  various  women's  missionary  societies  in 
Detroit  Presbytery. 

Dr.  Adolph  G.  Studer,  the  Detroit  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary,  is  an  elder  in  First  church. 
June  3  he  delivered  before  the  ministers'  as- 
sociation an  admirable  address  on  the  relation 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  church  in  its  spiritual 
capacity. 

The  stated  clerk  of  presbytery.  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Clark,  has  removed  from  Dearborn  to  De- 
tioit. 

Rev.  Columbus  Goodson,  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  has  been  supplying  Central 
church  of  Detroit  for  a  time. 

Bethany  church,  Detroit,  is  planning  to  erect 
a  $50,000  addition  on  a  vacant  lot  adjoining. 
The  church  has  a  membership  of  650  and  is 
growing  steadily.  James  T.  Black,  D.  D..  is 
pastor.  William  Bryant. 


At  the  close  of  the  work  of  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Morey  in  Ypsilanti  church  a  reception  was 
held  for  him,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
helpful  ministry  he  was  elected  pastor-emeritus. 
A  purse  of  gold  was  presented  to  him  on  his 
75th  birthday.  Rev.  Roy  W.  Hamilton  is  the 
new  pastor. 

Wisconsin 

With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins  delivered  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  at  the  Cowles  school,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.,  June  9.  The  pulpit  of  Immanuel 
church  was  occupied  by  his  father,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Jenkins  of  Chicago.  On  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Jenkins  discussed  the 
question,  "Are  the  Men  Deserting  the  Church?" 
His  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  woman's  synod- 
ical  society  was  held  in  Immanuel  church 
June  5.  Reports  were  heard,  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
O.  Campbell  of  Alaska  gave  an  address.  On 
Sunday  evening,  June  9,  she  spoke  at  West- 
minster church  on  life  among  the  Eskimos. 

The  men's  Monday  evening  meetings  at  First 
church  of  Racine"  have  been  a  decided  success. 
That  of  May  13  was  the  last  for  the  season  and 
the  best,  at  least  in  the  way  of  attendance, 
there  being  eighty  men  present.  Several  pres- 
ent voiced  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
John  Peebles,  who  has  been  the  teacher  of  the 
class.  Barton  B.  Bigler,  D.  D.,  is  pastor  of 
this  church. 

Paul  E.  Hinkamp  of  McCormick  Seminary 
will  supply  the  churches  of  North  Milwaukee 
and  West  Granville  during  the  summer. 

  E.  A.  C. 

Sunday  School  Building  Dedicated 

The  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  of 
Hudson  church,  Hon.  W.  H.  Phipps,  and  Mrs. 
Phipps  have  built  a  beautifully  finished  Bible 
school  building,  which  was  dedicated  June  9, 
Children's  Day.  Dr.  L.  C.  Smith,  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  home  mission  work  in 
Wisconsin,  preached  the  sermon,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  awakening  of  the  church  to  the 
importance  of  the  Sabbath  school.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  George  M.  Tourtellot,  presided.  In  the 
evening  the  children's  program  was  carried  out. 
Dr.  Gerrit  Verkuyl  gave  a  brief  address.  The 
new  building  adjoins  the  church  edifice  and  is 
so  constructed  that  each  class  can  study  with- 
out interference  from  other  classes.  Mr.  Tour- 
tellot was  installed  pastor  April  30.  He  was 
formerly  at  Ironwood,  Mich. 


The  edifice  of  First  church,  Waukesha,  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Bovard  pastor,  has  been  undergoing 
repairs.  Steam  heat,  electric  lights,  new  pews, 
etc.,  have  been  installed  and  several  rooms  have 
been  rearranged.  For  two  months  the  congre- 
gation has  worshiped  with  the  Congregational- 
ists. 

Two  years  ago  a  boys'  choir  of  thirty  voices 
v/as  organized  in  Reedsburg  church  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Winchester.    It  has  been  a  valuable  ad- 
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junct  to  the  services  ever  since.  More  recently 
a  girls'  choir  has  been  organized,  taking  charge 
of  the  music  of  the  morning  service.  Recently 
the  ladies  gave  the  singers  a  banquet  in  the 
church  parlors,  a  feature  of  which  was  the 
presentation  of  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Winchester  by  th 
boys'  choir. 

South  Dakota 

Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention 

The  first  district  convention  of  the  Dakota 
Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  June  6-9  in  First 
Presbyterian  (Indian)  church  of  Flandreau 
In  many  ways  this  was  a  wonderful  meet 
ing.  Only  a  generation  ago  the  race  whom 
these  men  represented  was  in  a  savage  state 
while  at  this  gathering  the  chief  concern  was 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  convention  was  made  up  of  delegates 
from  eighty  Indian  associations,  with  a  member 
ship  of  2,000  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska, 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due 
to  the  work  of  International  Secretary  Hall 
and  the  district  secretary,  Stephen  S.  Jones. 

After  voting  a  per  capita  tax  of  $2  for  as- 
sociation work  the  convention  assumed  the  sup 
port  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  India,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  salary  was  subscribed.  The 
balance  was  pledged  by  the  board  of  directors 
The  closing  meeting  Sabbath  evening  was  very 
impressive.  As  the  members  of  the  convention 
united  in  song  and  prayer,  a  circle  being  formed 
around  the  room,  eight  young  men  in  the  con- 
gregation stood  forth  to  join  the  association 
ranks. 

Illinois 

Rev.  H.  P.  Dunlop  has  returned  to  Chicago, 
closing  a  season  of  evangelism  in  five  states. 

Samuel  O.  Welday,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Uni 
versity,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  Whipple 
Academy  in  connection  with  Illinois  College  of 
Jacksonville. 

Rev.  Norbury  W.  Thornton,  for  two  years 
pastor  of  Pisgah  church  at  Orleans,  has  ac 
cepted  the  position  as  field  secretary  for  the 
Williams  and  Vashti  College  at  Aledo. 

Services  of  Auburn  church  are  more  largely 
attended  than  ever  before  in  the  present  pas 
torate  of  four  years.  Special  services  of  un- 
usual beauty  marked  the  observance  of  Mothers' 
Day  and  Children's  Day.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
O.  B.  Lee,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  address 
for  the  high  school  June  2. 

Rev.  David  Jackson,  formerly  of  Hinckley, 
Minn.,  was  installed  over  the  church  in  Ipava 
last  month.  Rev.  John  T.  Sullivan  of  Lewis- 
town  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
well  known  to  this  society,  having  lived  in 
Rushville  in  his  early  years.  The  congregation 
extended  him  a  call  without  hearing  him  as  a 
candidate. 

Arizona 

Rev.  George  Logic,  principal  of  the  Cook 
Bible  School  for  Indians,  has  been  engaged  in 
visitation  of  the  Pima  fields  recently.  He 
reports  a  considerable  interest  in  the  new  school 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Arizona 
will  be  held  in  Deming,  N.  M.,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Mexico.  Rev.  H.  P.  Cory  is  the  convener  of 
the  new  synod. 

H.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Phoenix 
First  church,  has  gone  to  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
with  his  invalid  wife  for  the  summer.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  just  closed  a  most  successful 
year;  127  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
church,  seventy-four  on  confession.  Phoenix 
church  is  the  largest  in  the  Southwest,  the  total 
membership  being  889. 

Iowa 

Vinton  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
The  loss  was  $50,000.  The  insurance  amounted 
to  $22,000. 

Presbyterians  of  Monticello  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  their 
church  during  the  first  week  of  June. 

Dr.  Henry  Wallace  is  giving  much  of  his 
time  to  conserving  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment by  making  addresses  in  various  parts 
of  Iowa. 

The  Episcopal  convention  for  the  state  of 
Iowa  met  recently  in  Davenport.  Iowa,  as  is 
well  known,  has  in  Bishop  Morrison  a  most 
amiable    leader.     To    aid   him    in    the  work 


throughout  the  state  a  suffragan  bishop  was 
selected.  Bishop  Morrison's  address  included 
strong  indorsement  of  the  federation  of 
churches. 

Recently  the  ministers  of  Des  Moines  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river  divided 
themselves  into  two-base  ball  teams  and  played 
at  the  annual  picnic  given  by  ministers  and 
their  wives. 

Seven  denominations  represented  in  Iowa 
have  adopted  a  tentative  plan  whereby  they 
shall  be  brought  together,  making  federated  ac- 
tion possible.  One  object  to  be  attained  will 
be  to  thin  out  churches  in  overchurched  locali 
ties. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Fox,  the  Presbyterian  student  pas- 
tor at  Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  has  per- 
fected plans  whereby  he  will  conduct  a  party 
of  students  on  a  trip  through  Europe  this  sum- 
mer. The  party  embarks  from  New  York 
June  26  and  returns  by  the  way  of  Montreal 
Sept.  2. 

California 

Pacific  Coast  Conference 

Summer  assemblies  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
oft'ering  tempting  attractions  for  the  vacation 
months.  Mount  Hermon  began  with  a  pastors' 
conference  June  3.  The  emigration  problem 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions.  This 
will  be  followed  during  a  three  months'  period 
by  an  Epworth  League  institute,  a  Bible  insti- 
tute, a  Sunday  school  institute,  an  Indian  con- 
ference, the  Federated  School  of  Missions,  a 
congress  of  races,  a  prayer  conference  and  a 
school  of  Christian  service.  Dr.  James  R. 
Pratt  will  have  charge  of  the  Bible  work  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Towner  of  the  music.  At 
the  Indian  conference  Dr.  T.  C.  Moffett  of  New 
York  will  be  a  prominent  leader. 

Rockhurst  prayer  and  Bible  conference 
opened  in  Mill  Valley  June  17.  The  general 
theme  is  "Seed  Time  and  Harvest."  Twenty- 
five  or  more  speakers  were  announced.  The 
moving  spirit  in  this  conference  is  Mrs.  Min- 
dora  Berry  Goodwin,  on  whose  grounds  the 
meetings  are  held. 

The  Pacific  Grove  Chautauqua  assembly  will 
meet  as  usual  in  July  and  present  a  twelve 
days'  program  of  foreign  and  home  talent.  The 
assembly  will  miss  this  year  the  much  beloved 
Professor  Josiah  Keep,  its  first  vice-president, 
who  passed  away  last  year.  The  alumni  as- 
sociation of  Mills  College,  where  Professor 
Keep  was  located,  has  appropriated  funds  for 
a  memorial  bronze  tablet  in  one  of  the  college 
halls. 

Rev.  William  Rader  of  Calvary  church,  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  bay  city's  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly,  made  a  telling  speech 
in  that  body  inviting  the  Assembly  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  exposition  in  1915.  Dr. 
E.  A.  Wicher  of  the  seminary  also  made  a  bril- 
liant speech  with  regard  to  the  need  of  special  , 
evangelistic  effort  during  the  exposition.  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Landon,  president  of  the  Seminary, 
attended  the  Assembly,  though  not  a  com- 
missioner. He  also  was  present  at  the  Prince- 
ton centennial. 

California  was  honored  when,  at  the  Prince- 
ton centennial,  J.  S.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  was 
chosen  to  make  a  leading  address  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  alumni  association.  Dr.  McDonald 
is  the  author  of  a  history  of  California  Synod 
about  to  be  published. 

In  the  removal  of  George  W.  Dickie  to  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  the  churches  of  the  bay  region,  and 
Howard  church,  San  Francisco,  in  particular, 
lose  one  of  their  most  efficient  laymen.  Mr. 
Dickie  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "builder  of 
the  Oregon." 

Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.  D.,  of  Denver  made  a 
short  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  Fullerton  re- 
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cently.  While  in  the  city  he  made  his  head- 
quarters with  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  William 
Nat  Friend. 

Lebanon  church,  San  Francisco,  was  vacant 
over  a  year  until  May  13,  when  Rev.  A.  B.' 
Dickerson  was  installed  pastor.  Professor 
Paterson  preached  the  sermon. 

Rev.  William  E.  Roberts,  a  graduate  of  Oc- 
cidental College  and  of  Omaha  Seminary,  has 
been  called  to  the  church  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
He  was  a  worker  in  a  large  steel  plant  when 
he  heard  the  call  of  the  ministry.  He  gave  up 
a  well  paid  trade  to  enter  preparatory  studies 
at  Occidental  and  his  energy  and  devotion 
have  received  a  well  merited  recognition. 

  H.  N.  Bevier. 

Fruitful^Work  Among  Indians 

Eight  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Indian 
mission  school  was  opened  at  North  Fork.  The 
work  was  exceedingly  arduous  for  the  workers 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Board  to  establish  this  school,  sev- 
eral miles  within  the  national  forest  reserve 
in  Madera  county,  high  up  in  the  Sierras.  It 
was  difificult  to  secure  pupils.  At  last  one 
little  girl  of  7  was  secured.  She  knew  no 
English,  refused  to  speak  at  all  for  several 
weeks  and  ran  home  every  time  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  The  school  now  has  thirteen 
girls  and  the  number  will  be  increased  when  the 
enlarged  quarters  are  completed.  May  19  was 
particularly  memorable  in  the  history  of  this 
work,  for  on  that  day  Rev.  George  B.  Grieg, 
pastor-evangelist  of  San  Joaquin  Presbytery, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Alexander  Hood  and  Rev.  J. 
Walter  Jordan  of  Clovis  church,  organized  the 
Indian  church  of  North  Fork.  There  are 
twenty-one  charter  members,  eighteen  of  whom 
are  Indians.  Seventeen  of  the  latter  were 
baptized.  Two  Indian  men  were  ordained 
elders.  With  subdued  voices  they  recalled  their 
wild  days,  and  confessed  their  allegiance  to 
Christ.  There  were  nearly  200  in  the  audience, 
all  of  whom  were  Indians  except  nine. 

Kansas 

Of  the  twenty-two  Presbyterian  churches 
reporting  100  or  more  additions  on  confession 
of  faith  last  year,  two  are  in  Wichita — West 
Side  church.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Irwin  pastor,  and 
Grace  church.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Blake  pastor. 
Dr.  Irwin  recently  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Emporia  College. 

Rev.  D.  H.  M.  Boyle  was  recently  installed 
pastor  of  Oak  Street  church,  Wichita ;  Rev. 
John  P.  Lester,  Jr.,  was  installed  over  Oxford 
and  Mount  Vernon,  and  Rev.  David  Townley 
over  Derby.  These  churches  are  all  in  good 
working  order.  Linwood  church,  Wichita,  Rev. 
R.  K.  Beatty  stated  supply,  dedicated  its  edi- 
fice recently. 

Ohio 

One  of  a  number  of  country  life  institutes 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
Board  was  conducted  in  St.  Clairesville  June 
12-13.  The  United  Presbyterian  Presbyteries 
of  Wheeling  and  Steubenville  and  all  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  vicinity  cooperated  with 
those  in  charge.  Schools,  lodges  and  farmers' 
organizations  were  invited  to  send  delegations. 
Rev.  F.  Fred  Eastman,  Professor  A.  B.  Graham 
and  Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  were  among  the 
speakers. 

Tennessee 

Rev.  Theron  Alexander,  formerly  of  San- 
dusky, Mich.,  has  begun  work  in  Mary  F. 
Pepper  Memorial  church  of  Springfield.  A 
union  service  of  the  churches  of  the  city  was 
arranged,  in  which  a  hearty  welcome  was  ex 
tended  to  Mr.  Alexander. 

West  Virginia 

Rev.  H.  D.  Sheldon  recently  conducted  an 
evangelistic  campaign  in  First  Congregational 
church,  Huntington.  About  thirty  persons  pro 
fessed  conversion. 

Kentucky 

Dr.  W.  C.  Condit,  who  has  been  in  the 
pastorate  forty-seven  years,  received  ninety- 
six  into  Ashland  church  at  a  recent  communion 

Nebraska 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper,  who  has  served  as  pastor 
evangelist  of  Hastings  and  Nebraska  City  Pres- 
byteries for  the  last  eighteen  months,  was  re 


called  to  Fullerton  church  and  entered  upon 
his  work  there  June  i.  Mr.  Cooper  served  Ful- 
lerton church  nearly  five  years  previous  to  be- 
coming pastor-evangelist. 

New  York 

Church  Activity  in  Rochester 

East  Side  church  has  formed  a  brotherhood. 
At  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  results  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
nine  men  pledged  $5  each  to  missions. 

The  funds  of  Mount  Hor  church  have  so  in- 
creased that  the  trustees  are  hoping  to  clear 
off  the  remnant  of  existing  debt  preparatory  to 
building  the  new  extension.  There  have  been 
additions  to  the  membership  at  each  commun- 
ion. The  younger  men  have  organized  a  club 
for  religious,  social  and  physical  culture. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Emmanuel 
church  was  observed  last  month.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  presided.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Root,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Stone,  the  pastor  of 
First  church,  Rochester,  of  which  Emmanuel 
church  is  a  child. 

Membership  of  Central  church  is  now  2,211, 
157  having  been  received  during  the  past  year. 
Benevolence  for  the  year  has  been  $8,000,  which 
is  double  the  amount  given  last  year.  This 
sum  does  not  include  more  than  $13,000  re- 
ported under  the  head  of  "miscellaneous." 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rockland  County 
Ministers'  Association  the  following  were 
elected :  Rev.  John  W.  Hoyt  president.  Rev. 
Osca  L.  Joseph  vice-president.  Rev.  E.  T.  F. 
Randolph  secretary-treasurer.  The  association's 
meetings  serve  to  bring  representatives  of  sev- 
eral denominations  into  sympathetic  fellowship. 

Park  church  of  Newark,  Rev.  C.  W.  Scovel 
pastor,  received  this  month  fifty-one  members, 
making  the  present  membership  701.  Of  this 
last  class  a  large  number  were  young  married 
couples.  A  special  feature  of  this  church  is 
the  large  women's  missionary  society,  with  over 
160  members.  Miss  Grace  O.  Woodside  of 
Ambala,  India,  is  a  member  of  this  church, 
and  is  an  inspiration  to  larger  giving. 

Floral  Avenue  church  of  Binghamton,  which 
celebrated  a  series  of  interesting  services  mark- 
ing its  twentieth  anniversary,  was  organized 
in  1892,  with  forty-four  members.  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunham,  the  present  pastor,  but  who  was  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  West  church,  Bingham- 
ton, conducted  the  ceremonies.  Mr.  Dunham 
commenced  his  labors  in  June,  1906.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  many  important  changes. 
A  parsonage  has  been  purchased,  the  church 
buildings  have  been  enlarged,  the  benevolent 
ofl:erings  more  than  quadrupled  and  the  mem- 
bership largely  increased  in  spite  of  many 
losses.  The  total  additions  to  the  church  ag- 
gregate an  even  500  persons.  The  yearly  aver- 
age for  the  past  six  years  has  been  forty. 

New  Jersey 

New  Buildings  for  Elizabeth 

The  new  building  for  Hope  chapel,  a  child  of 
Westminster  church  of  Elizabeth,  is  assured, 
and  work  will  be  begun  shortly.  Recently  a 
friend,  whose  name  is  withheld,  made  the 
building  an  immediate  possibility  by  the  gift 
of  $15,000,  making  the  total  amount  now  in 
cash  $31,000.  There  will  be  provided  in  the 
new  building  appliances  for  institutional  work. 
Rev.  William  B.  Hamilton  is  pastor. 

A  beautiful  new  chapel  was  dedicated  some 
time  ago  in  the  Saybrook  section  of  Elizabeth 
The  church  is  prospering  under  Rev.  George 
C.  Dunshee,  also  of  Bethany  chapel.  Free  from 
indebtedness  and  in  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
munity the  organization  is  very  promising. 

The  German  church  of  Elizabeth  is  rejoicing 
in  the  return  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Herman  W 
Hortsch,  in  good  health  after  a  successful  but 
severe  operation. 

First  church  of  Mooretown  held  an  im 
pressive  communion  recently,  at  which  a  hand 
some  individual  communion  cup  service  was 
used  for  the  first  time.  A  men's  association  has 
lately  been  formed,  which  promises  to  be  a 
fine  activity  in  the  church.  Rev.  Edward 
Haines  Kistler  is  pastor. 

Dr.  Putnam  Cady  of  West  End  church,  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.,  has  been  called  to  First  church 
Upper  Montclair,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  George 
A.  Paull,  who  died  last  January. 

Rev.  Thomas  Sinclair  Dickson,  just  graduated 


from  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  Ridgeview  church.  West  Orange. 
He  is  the  first  pastor  of  the  new  church.  His 
brother,  Rev.  R.  S.  Dickson  of  Providence,  as- 
sisted at  the  installation. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  new  edifice 
of  Kilburn  Memorial  church  in  the  Vailsburg 
section  of  Newark.    It  will  cost  about  $30,000. 

West  church,  Newark,  has  been  celebrating 
its  golden  jubilee.  Rev.  Harold  C.  Harmon  is 
the  pastor.  The  mission  was  begun  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Fisher,  and  he  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

Minnesota 

New  Plans  for  Knox  Church,  St.  Paul 

The  edifice  of  Knox  church,  St.  Paul,  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  present  and  future  needs. 
It  is  located  in  the  rapidly  growing  district 
midway  between  the  twin  cities.  Membership 
has  increased  in  seven  months  from  146  to  217. 
Nearly  half  were  received  on  confession.  The 
classes  of  the  Sunday  school  are  badly  crowded. 
It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  structure  which 
will  cost,  exclusive  of  an  organ,  about  $35,000. 
The  congregation  is  able  to  provide  only  a 
small  part  of  this  amount.  Most  of  the  men 
are  clerks,  shopmen,  railway  clerks,  and  the 
like.  It  is  hoped  to  raise  the  amount  still 
unsubscribed  from  outside  sources.  Rev.  B. 
Scott  Bates  is  pastor. 


Oliver  church,  Minneapolis,  formally  com- 
pleted the  removal  of  a  $45,000  mortgage  which 
has  rested  upon  the  church  since  1882,  by 
burning  the  mortgage  at  a  recent  meeting  at- 
tended by  1,200  people,  including  the  pastors 
of  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Rev.  T.  J. 
McCrossan,  the  pastor,  was  chairman.  Among 
the  speakers  were  C.  T.  Thompson,  an  elder, 
who,  with  J.  R.  Wallace,  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  church  in  former  years  by  inducing 
Westminster  church  to  advance  $16,000  when 
a  second  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  was 
threatened.  The  church  now  has  the  largest 
Sunday  night  attendance  of  any  church  of  the 
denomination  in  Minneapolis,  reaching  to  900 
at  times. 

North  Dakota 

Five  home  mission  fields  are  being  supplied 
by  students  for  the  summer.  Permanent  sup- 
plies are  wanted  for  these  fields  next  fall. 
Ministers  desiring  to  consider  these  fields 
should  address  Rev.  J.  C.  Engel,  Edgeley. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Oakes  Presbytery  a 
letter  of  dismission  was  granted  to  Rev.  F.  C. 
Willekes  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Nether- 
lands Reformed  Church  at  The  Hague.  Rev. 
M.  S.  Riddle  presented  his  resignation  as  pas- 
tor-evangelist. 

Texas 

Twenty-five  boys  belonging  to  the  scouts  or- 
ganization in  First  church  of  Wichita  Falls 
are  planning  a  "hike"  to  Hollister,  Mo.,  Aug.  i. 
They  will  give  an  entertainment  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  South- 
west, which  convenes  at  that  time.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  similar  organizations  in  other  places 
to  meet  this  Texas  delegation,  and  enjoy  with 
them  the  benefits  that  Hollister  will  furnish. 

Washington 

The  Founder  of  Fathers'  Day 

Fathers'  Day  was  observed  in  Centenary 
church,  Spokane,  June  16.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
Conrad  Bluhm,  credits  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd 
of  Spokane  with  the  founding  of  this  day  in 
1909. 

Labor  Sunday  Literature 

Literature,  program  suggestions  and  other  aid 
for  the  observance  of  Labor  Sunday  on  the  first 
day  of  September  are  offered  freely  to  all 
ministers  who  will  address  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  acting  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  161 1  Clarendon  building, 
New  York  City.  All  the  social  service  secre- 
taries of  the  different  denominations  have 
united  in  the  preparation  and  approval  of  these 
Labor  Sunday  plans,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
idea  will  this  year  be  direct  from  Federal 
Council  headquarters  instead  of  from  different 
denominational  officers.  It  is  earnestly  desired 
that  ministers  should  communicate  with  the 
council  and  make  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  Labor  Sunday  previous  to  departing  on 
their  vacations. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

"Old  Swedes"  Church  Celebrates  212th  Anni- 
versary of  Its  Founding  —  800  Communi- 
cants Present  at  Bethlehem  Church. 

Gloria  Dei  (old  Swedes)  church,  founded  in 
1700,  drew  from  all  over  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  a  large  congregation  on  the  occasion  of 
its  212th  anniversary  June  9.  The  quaint  little 
church  building  stands  with  its  white  tower 
and  slender  spire  on  the  spot  where  first  opened 
near  the  Delaware.  Around  it  is  the  fragrant 
green  of  its  well  kept  churchyard,  broken  by  its 
hundreds  of  white  marble  slabs,  under  which 
repose  the  remains  of  men  and  women  long 
ago  prominent  in  the  city's  affairs.  The  rector, 
Rev.  Snyder  B.  Simes,  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1865  in  Princeton  Seminary.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  "old  Swedes"  forty-four 
years  and  told  its  interesting  history  on  anni- 
versary day. 

Children's  Day  was  largely  observed  in  the 
churches  June  9.  An  elaborate  program  marked 
it  at  Bethany,  where  Miss  Harlow,  superin- 
tendent of  the  junior  department  of  the  Sun- 
day school,  conducted  the  exercises.  There  was 
singing  by  the  big  Bethany  choir.  In  Chambers- 
Wylie  church  an  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
M.  J.  Hyndman,  pastor  of  Olivet-Covenant 
church. 

The  special  committee  on  graded  lessons  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work,  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
held  a  preliminary  meeting  for  organization  in 
the  Witherspoon  building  June  11.  There  were 
present  the  chairman.  Dr.  Charles  Little  of 
Wabash,  Ind. ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Inglis  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Sneed  of  Pittsburg,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Brownson  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  T.  N.  Weaver 
of  Minnesota,  now  residing  in  New  York,  and 
Dr.  George  W.  Bailey  of  Philadelphia  and  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster  of  Washington,  D.  C,  elders. 

Ursinus  College  at  its  recent  commencement 
bestowed  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  C.  A. 
R.  Janvier,  pastor  of  Hollond  Memorial  church 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Janvier  is  a  most  active 
pastor  and  worker.  He  was  for  fourteen  years 
a  missionary  in  India  and  his  son  is  now  a 
teacher  in  the  college  for  the  blind  at  Allahabad, 
India. 

Eight  hundred  communicants  participated  in 
the  June  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  at 
Bethlehem  church,  Dr.  John  R.  Davies  pastor; 
twenty-three  members  were  received. 

Sigismund  S.  Laky,  the  son  of  an  elder  of  First 
Magyar  Presbyterian  church,  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  same  by  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  last  week.  He  graduated  recently 
from  the  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Dr.  Arnold  W.  Fisraer,  a  professor  in  the 
Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary,  ad- 
dressed the  Presbyterian  ministers  June  10  on 
the  subject  of  "Evangelical  Faith  Among  Im- 
migrants." 

George  Gleason,  a  missionary  from  Osaka, 
Japan,  addressed  the  Central  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  a  recent  Sunday. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  its  com- 
mencement conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on 
Rev.  John  Grier  Hibben,  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  George 
Woolsey  Hodge,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  of  this  city  and  son  of  the  late  Hugh 
Hodge,  M.  D.,  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
university  and  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wharton  Mc- 
Kean  of  this  city  $100,000  is  bequeathed  to 
educational,  church  and  charitable  institutions. 

T.  Brown  Belfield,  a  wealthy  Episcopal  lay- 
man, has  given  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  and  parish  house  for  All  Souls' 
Church  for  the  Deaf.  The  new  church  will  be 
erected  shortly  on  a  lot  already  purchased  on 
i6th  street  above  Allegheny  avenue. 

Among  the  after  dinner  speakers  at  the  com- 
mencement luncheon  of  the  Berean  Industrial 
School,  Dr.  Matthew  Anderson  principal,  were 
Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  Rev.  H.  P.  McHenry,  Rev. 
William  McFarland,  Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Davies  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Hyndman. 
The  toastmaster  was  Frank  Leake  of  First 
church  of  Germantown. 

At  the  June  communion  seven  members 
were  received  into  Emmanuel  church,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Bowman  pastor,  and  twelve  into  Wal- 
nut Street,  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCallum  pastor. 

The  names  given  to  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Philadelphia  have  greatly  changed  from  those 


of  former  times.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  they  were  mainly  confined  to  the  numerical 
order  in  which  organized,  or  to  the  street 
on  which  located.  There  are  a  few  thus  known 
today — First,  Second,  Third,  Walnut  Street, 
Arch  Street,  etc.  There  are  sixteen,  however, 
named  as  memorials  of  persons,  such  as  Mc- 
Dowell, Gaston,  Hollond,  Chambers- Wylie  and 
Mutchmore.  As  many  as  twenty-seven  derive 
their  names  from  Scripture,  among  them 
Bethany,  Olivet,  Mizpah,  Carmel,  Redeemer.  A 
few  are  named  from  neighborhoods,  as  Kensing- 
ton, Tioga,  Woodland  and  Overbrook. 

A  handsome  memorial  chapel  will  be  erected 
this  summer  on  the  grounds  of  the  home  for 
consumptives  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  city 
mission  at  Chestnut  Hill.  It  will  cost  $10,000, 
which  amount  is  the  gift,  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Catherine  Middleton  of  Tioga.  ^ 

The  annual  Bible  conference  of  Westminster 
Presbytery,  held  at  Chestnut  Level  June  11-13, 
proved  enjoyable  and  profitable.  In  addition 
to  members  of  presbytery  the  following  took 
part :  W.  J.  Erdman,  D.  D.,  of  Germantown  ; 
Professor  Charles  A.  Erdman  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.;  Dr.  D.  S.  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  H.  L.  Faul- 
coner,  evangelist  of  Chester  Presbytery,  and 
J.   H.  Jefferies  of  Wayne,  Pa. 

W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 


French  to  Organize  Church— Presbytery  Honors 
Venerable  Pastor- Second  Church  History 
Found  When  Walls  Are  Razed. 

At  the  meeting  of  Pittsburg  Presbytery  in 
First  church,  North  side,  Pittsburg,  June  11,  the 
principal  features  were  the  reports  of  com- 
missioners to  Assembly  and  the  report  of  the 
presbyterial  missions  committee.  This  commit- 
tee, to  which  had  been  referred  the  call  of 
Central  church.  North  side,  to  Rev.  Gill  I. 
Wilson,  reported  that  it  had  examined  the 
financial  status  of  Central  church  and  recom- 
mended that  presbytery  return  the  call  to  the 
congregation ;  that  if  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  prosecute  the  call  further  a  list  of  the 
subscriptions  of  the  congregation  and  its  finan- 
cial standing  be  mailed  with  the  call  to  the 
pastor-elect.  The  committee  also  advised  against 
Central  church's  increasing  its  mortgage  in- 
debtedness from  $17,500  to  $25,000. 

The  petition  of  seventy-five  French  Presby- 
terians from  Tarentum  to  have  a  French  Pres- 
byterian church  organized  was  granted  by  pres- 
bytery. The  presbyterial  committee  submitted 
plans  for  a  church  building  for  the  Slavs  in 
Braddock  and  the  Ruthenians  on  the  South 
side.  The  money  for  the  South  side  church 
has  been  provided  through  the  generosity  of  a 
Pittsburg  woman. 

The  veteran  pastor  of  First  German  church, 
North  side.  Rev.  John  Launitz,  appeared  before 
the  presbytery  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of 
age.  A  glowing  tribute  was  paid  to  the  saintly 
character  and  faithful  service  of  Mr.  Launitz 
by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  presbytery. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Claggett  will  be  installed  over 
Grace  church.  East  end,  June  25.  Dr.  Malcolm 
McPhail  has  been  installed  over  First  church. 
North  side.  Dr.  McPhail  comes  from  Boston 
and  succeeds  Dr.  D.  S.  Kennedy,  now  editor 
of  The  Presbyterian. 

The  historic  Second  church  building  has  been 
razed  to  make  room  for  a  theater.  During  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  valuable  papers  were 
found,  among  them  a  history  of  the  church, 
written  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Howard,  who  for  twenty- 
three  years  was  the  pastor.  The  history  dates 
back  to  1803.  The  church  officers  secured  the 
papers  and  they  will  be  deposited  in  the  present 
building  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  of  tablets 
in  memory  of  former  pastors. 

Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  at  Punjab,  India,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  East  Liberty  church  last  Sunday  morning 
and  Knoxville  church  in  the  evening. 

Butler  Presbytery  dedicated  two  new  church 
buildings  June  9,  neither  congregation  having 
a  pastor.  The  Westminster  church  building, 
Clinton  township,  was  destroyed  a  year  ago  by 
a  storm.  Although  pastorless  the  congregation 
erected  a  modern  house  of  worship  costing 
$6,500.  Dr.  James  Snowden  preached  morning 
and  evening  of  dedication  day.  The  other 
church  was  at  Gibsonia,  on  the  Butler  Short 
Line.  Rev.  James  Miller  has  been  supplying 
the  congregation  for  some  time.    The  building 


which  was  dedicated  also  cost  $6,500.  All  of 
the  money  was  raised  in  the  immediate  com- 
munity. 

Pittsburg  is  to  have  a  large  gathering  of 
United  Presbyterians  July  17-21.  This  will  be 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
young  people's  societies  of  this  denomination ; 
2,000  delegates  are  expected. 

A  stubborn  opposition  to  the  proposed  mis- 
sionary exposition  in  Pittsburg  has  arisen  in  a 
number  of  places.  The  committees  in  charge 
have  the  matter  under  advisement  and  will  de- 
cide what  course  to  pursue  after  communicating 
with  the  educational  committee  of  New  York. 

Evangelists  Hart  and  McGann  have  closed  a 
successful  evangelistic  campaign  at  New  Ken- 
sington. They  report  a  total  attendance  on  all 
the  services  of  108,000,  and  about  1,500  con- 
verts. P.  W.  Snyder. 

Rev.  David  Stewart  Curry  of  Friendship 
Avenue  church  recently  addressed  the  Knights 
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Six  Reasons  Why 
Albany  College 

Must  Needs  Have  Help 
From  Older  Communities 


1.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Oregon  have  reached  self-support. 

2.  The  largest  church  is  building  a 
$70,000  addition;  the  next  largest  a  $150,000 
church;  almost  all  the  others  that  are  self- 
supporting  have  just  built  or  are  building. 

3.  The  railroads,  most  of  the  timber 
(Oregon's  greatest  wealth),  the  water  power, 
the  interurban  and  urban  lines,  the  lighting 
and  water  plants,  large  tracts,  containing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
land,  the  largest  manufacturing  plants,  are 
owned  by  Eastern  capital. 

4.  The  wealthy  men  of  the  State  have 
not  realized  on  their  holdings;  many  are  not 
yet  receiving  dividends. 

5.  Our  towns  are  paving,  building  ade- 
quate school  buildings,  churches,  libraries, 
hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  with  great 
rapidity.  Slower-growing  communities  took 
a  generation  to  do  what  is  forced  on  Christian 
givers  in  Oregon  in  a  few  years. 

6.  Haste  is  urgent  because  of  the  mar- 
velous development  and  increase  of  foreign 
population,  incident  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Canal  will  multiply  the  problems  of  the 
church  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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from  the  Great  Centres  of  Population,  form 
a  Most  Desirable  Combination. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Lines 

Reach  such  prominent  resorts  as  SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS,  LAKE  GEORGE, 
COOPERSTOWN,  LAKE  PLACID, 
HOTEL  CHA3IPLAIN,  as  every  one 
linows.  They  also  serve  hundreds  of  smaller 
resorts  situated  In  the  Summer  Para- 
dise of  the  Empire 
State. 

Write  to-day  for  our  free 
summer  boolt  (360  pages), 
sending  six  cents  postage  to 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Templars,  unofficially  opening  the  brilliant  con- 
clave with  public  worship  in  Friendship  church. 
June  7  Mr.  Curry  delivered  the  address  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
convention  of  Washington  and  Greene  counties. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


New  Italian  Church  Edifice  Begun  —  Manhat- 
tan Churches  Gain;  Sunday  Schools  Lose 
— Hoboken  Anniversary. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  home  missions 
committee  of  New  York  Presbytery  Rev.  Fran- 
cesco Pirazzini,  the  pastor  of  the  Italian  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  edifice  for  that  congregation  June  16  on 
the  site  recently  purchased  by  the  church  ex- 
tension committee  of  presbytery,  340-342  East 
io6th  street.  The  Italians  have  a  service  of 
their  own  for  such  an  occasion  which  consists 
in  putting  down  the  first  stone.  The  contract 
has  not  been  let  as  yet,  but  the  basement  is  dug 
and  a  concrete  floor  laid.  The  church  will 
cost  about  $50,000,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
extension  committee.  That  body  raised  $35,000 
of  the  $50,000  at  a  recent  mass  meeting  in 
Carnegie  hall.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Jesse  F.  Forbes  and  Rev.  Agide  Pirazzini  of 
the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  who  is  a 
brother  of  the  pastor.  This  church  was  or- 
ganized with  180  members  in  1909,  being  the 
direct  outcome  of  ten  meetings  held  by  the 
evangelistic  committee.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
"Little  Italy,"  where  there  are  90,000  Italians. 
It  has  312  members  and  290  children  in  the 
Sunday  school.  It  is  part  of  the  "American 
parish"  of  presbytery  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas. 

At  the  last  meeting  this  season  of  New  York 
Presbytery  in  "old"  First  church  Dr.  David  G. 
Wylie  of  Scotch  church  gave  notice  that  at 
the  next  session  he  would  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  meetings  in  the  future  be  open. 
They  have  been  closed  ever  since  the  heresy 
trial  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  Union 
Seminary.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  mod- 
erator's council  of  the  presbytery  it  was  voted 
to  introduce  a  resolution  admitting  to  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  all  elders,  members  of 
committees  of  presbytery  and  theological  stu- 
dents. But  this  was  not  enough  for  Dr.  Wylie. 
The  vote  on  the  open  meeting  will  be  taken 
in  the  fall. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  Dr.  Jesse 
F.  Forbes,  clerk  of  presbytery,  shows  that 
whereas  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  in  spite  of  the  march  to  the 
suburbs,  gained  348  members,  the  Sunday 
schools  lost  1,822  pupils.  The  greatest  loss 
was  reported  between  14th  and  59th  streets, 
where  business  and  the  high  cost  of  living  drive 
young  married  couples  to  the  country  or 
suburbs.  The  whole  number  of  church  mem- 
bers is  32,049,  and  the  whole  number  of 
Sunday  school  pupils  is  19,542. 

Four  ministers  were  dismissed  by  presbytery. 
Rev.  Lowrie  D.  Cory,  assistant  at  North  church, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Burnsville,  N.  C. ;  Rev. 
Warren  Elsing,  recently  ordained ;  Rev.  Paul 
Vaclav  Backora  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
church  to  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Rev.  John  Bodrug, 
a  Ruthenian,  to  Winnipeg.  Dr.  Robert  Bruce 
Clarke  will  be  installed  over  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  fall.  Rev.  George  E. 
Bevans  was  received  from  Brooklyn  Presbytery 
to  be  assistant  at  St.  Nicholas  church.  Rev. 
A.  M.  Lewis  was  received  from  Augusta  Pres- 
bytery (Southern).  Rev.  William  R.  Lawton 
was  received  to  be  pastor  of  St.  James'  negro 
church.  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Ivanyschin,  new  pas- 
tor in  charge  of  the  Ruthenian  service  at  Hope 
chapel,  was  received  from  Texas,  where  he  had 
a  charge  at  Brazos. 

Sunday  evening,  June  16,  a  service  was  held 
in  the  churchyard  of  "old"  First  under  the 
auspices  of  the  evangelistic  committee.  Dr. 
Howard  Duffield,  the  pastor,  and  his  family 
have  gone  to  their  summer  home  at  Amagan- 
sett,  L.  I.  But  there  will  be  service  morning 
and  evening  all  summer  and  a  free  organ  re 
cital  every  Monday  evening. 

William  J.  Smith,  Poughkeepsie's  philan 
thropist,  has  just  presented  $50,000  to  trustees 
for  running  expenses  of  the  local  church,  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Smith  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 

Rev.  Nathan  Foster  is  the  nev/ly  installed 
pastor  of  Cuyler  church. 

Baron  Edouard  de  Neufville  of  Germany  was 
a  guest  at  a  luncheon  last  Monday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  clerical  council  of  the  Federa 


tion  of  Churches.  The  baron  spoke  on  the 
peace  movement.  It  was  Baron  Edouard  who 
suggested  the  exchange  greetings  of  English 
and  German  clergymen,  which  recently  re- 
sulted in  the  visit  of  120  English  clergy  to 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  reciprocating  an  earlier 
visit  of  German  clergy  to  England. 

Rain  spoiled  the  annual  parade  this  year  of 
the  200,000  children  in  Protestant  Sunday 
schools  of  Brooklyn.  They  had  exercises  in 
their  respective  churches  instead. 

Scotch  church  is  another  of  the  churches  on 
the  West  side  to  inaugurate  open  air  services. 
Sunday  evening,  June  16,  for  the  first  time 
Dr.  Wylie  preached  on  the  stoop,  a  cornet  led 
hymns  and  a  short  service  followed  in  the 
church.  Many  people  were  attracted  from  Cen- 
tral park.  This,  too,  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  evangelistic  committee. 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  Central  church, 
Mrs.  Merle-Smith,  Miss  Anna  Van  Santvoort 
and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Know,  secretary  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee  of  the  women's  foreign 
mission  golden  jubilee,  left  June  13  on  a  trip 
to  visit  missions  in  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 
They  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Mongolia 
June  28. 

Rev.  Andrew  Magill  has  resigned  as  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights,  Brook- 
lyn, to  accept  a  call  to  First  church  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Beatty,  the  pastor,  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  First  church,  Hoboken,  June  9. 
Mr.  Beatty  has  been  pastor  twenty-two  years, 
longer  than  any  of  the  seven  other  pastors  that 
this  field  has  had.  During  the  sixty  years  the 
church  has  had  1,225  members.  Of  this  num- 
ber 702  have  been  added  to  the  membership 
list  since  Dr.  Beatty  assumed  the  pastorate. 
Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  and  a  debt 
of  $7,000  has  been  cleared  off. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing time  in  the  East  in  the  interest  of  his  work, 
speaking  in  many  places,  ends  his  campaign 
Sunday  at  Atlantic  City,  where  he  will  deliver 
three  addresses,  one  of  these  being  before  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  will  then  go  West,  spending 
a  few  days  in  his  boyhood  home  near  Toronto 
before  resuming  his  work. 


Jew  for  Christian  Friendliness 

Rabbi  Alexander  Lyons  of  Brooklyn  spoke 
recently  in  a  church  meeting  very  frankly  on 
the  topic,  "Friendliness  Between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian." Having  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  points  that 
are  common  in  religion  and  theology  to  Jew 
and  Christian,  he  deplored  the  attitude  which 
in  this  republic  Christians  assume  toward  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  Jews,  and  then  upon 
the  natural  result  outflowing  from  it — the  hate 
which  the  Jew  feels  for  the  Christian. 

A  brief  extract  from  that  address  should 
provoke  all  to  earnest  thought : 

"We  are  both  making  a  serious  mistake.  Our 
reciprocal  attitude  is  irreligious.  It  is  unchris- 
tian. It  is  un-Jewish.  It  is  un-American.  It 
is  obstructive  of  the  higher  interests  of  human- 
ity and  civilization.  I  plead  accordingly  for  a 
kindlier  relation.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.  It  is  time  that  we  cease  to  carry  upon 
our  respective  shoulders  a  chip  placed  there 
by  the  heavy,  unfeeling  hand  of  the  past.  How- 
ever great  our  differences,  our  agreements  are 
greater  and  far  more  important. 

"I  do  not  ask  that  we  remove  the  barriers 
between  us  which  represent  our  sincerity  and 
conviction,  but  I  do  crave  that  we  do  not  rear 
these  barriers  so  high  that  we  cannot  shake 
hands  in  cooperation  and  fellowship  across 
them.  Let  us  respect  and  cooperate  with  one 
another,  remembering  that  we  deserve  no  credit 
in  friendly  relation  with  those  with  whom  we 
agree.  Our  merit  enters  where  we  harmonize 
with  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  There  is 
much  for  us  to  do  in  common.  Our  civilization, 
cur  country,  our  city,  our  very  selves  need  the 
union  of  our  effort  and  of  our  finer  possibili- 
ties to  solve  the  many  problems  by  which  our 
higher  progress  is  impeded." 


American  Church  Services  at  The  Hague 

The  American  Reformed  Church  at  The 
Hague  will  resume  its  regular  summer  services 
June  30  and  will  continue  them  till  Sept.  i. 
They  will  be  held  once  each  Sunday  at  11  a.  m. 
at  Prinsestraat,  44,  near  the  Groote  kirk,  and 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Taber  Knox, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  of  Warwick, 
N.  Y.,  minister  in  charge. 


COlOMAL™s 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adanu 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
IYl  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


Our  Standing 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.W.  Meholln,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsous.Cashler 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm  Bldenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE.  Prei.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  U 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
Diversified  crops ;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  ob 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THK  VBriOBr  MOKT»AeB  CO., 
lOS  "West  Orand  Olovls,  New  Mezlc* 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

41,  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSOH,  NORVHnyKOTA 

ASSOCIATED  iSrI 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special 
agreement,  net  6^.  Address  KInirman  N.  Koblns, 
Treasurer,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
'7f\Of  Farm  Mortgases  they  will  net  you  to 
*"  lO  6%  Intel  est  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70it  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
O.  W.  H  AKT,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
B  K  y  A-  N  T  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promiiing  and  Profit 
able  Investinent  on  the  Market  Today 

Dttring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
CHent  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6' 


BEVERLY  H. 

Send  for  Booklet  R 


BONFOEY 

ujfioifnLzx:,  JtfO. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
^  FARM  MORTGAGES 

1600  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  better 
safe  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  aflect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  A.  Y.  OBSAOKIt  CO., 
■HKKMAN,  TEX. 
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STEREOPTICONS 

„  A  Great  Soul-Winning  Campaign  for  the 

Bai£  Summer  Months.   Indoors  or  outdoors. 

I  E.tiniion  Thf  ChristiaD  laDtern  Slide  t  Lerture  Burtao 
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Financial  Situation 

Congressional  investigation  of  the  "money 
trust"  has  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention 
of  Wall  street  and  other  financial  centers  dur- 
ing the  week  to  affect  the  markets  to  a  limited 
degree.  Final  outcome  of  the  investigation  is 
not  sufficiently  near,  however,  to  cause  more 
than  a  passing  flurry.  The  heated  conflict  in 
the  Republican  ranks  is  another  factor  which 
has  made  financial  interests  cautious.  It  is  not 
surprising,  taking  these  various  elements  into 
consideration,  to  find  the  markets  dull.  There 
seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  improvement  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  Increasing  Number  of  "Baby"  Bonds 

"In  the  multitude  of  investors  there  is 
safety"  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  proverb  which  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  history  of  finance. 
The  more  concentrated  the  ruling  money  power 
of  any  enterprise  the  greater  the  opportunity 
for  unwise  action.  Conversely,  the  more  widely 
distributed  the  power  the  greater  the  probability 
of  conservatism  and  stability,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  charge  that  the  common  people  are 
too  apt  to  be  the  victims  of  unwise  impulses 
is  particularly  malapropos  when  applied  to 
matters  of  investment.  Within  the  last  few 
years  great  financiers  have  recognized  the  bene- 
fit of  permitting  the  people  of  small  means  to 
share  in  big  enterprises.  To  this  end  the  banks, 
etc.,  have  placed  on  the  market,  in  increasing 
numbers,  bond  issues  of  small  denominations. 
The  effect  is  twofold — a  new  class  of  people 
is  being  trained  in  the  art  of  wise  investing 
and  big  business  is  acquiring  a  bondholding 
constituency  which  gives  added  stability  to  its 
transactions. 

At  one  time,  and  among  some  corporations 
still,  a  sign  of  weakness  was  indicated  by  the 
corporation  that  issued  smaller  denominations 
than  $1,000,  says  a  prominent  financial  writer, 
but  this  false  impression  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing as  the  range  of  investors  increases  and 
it  is  realized  that  the  investment  classes  are 
no  longer  confined  to  the  people  with  large  in- 
comes, but  the  better  paid  wage  earners  are 
beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  bonds  and 
the  legitimate  securities,  rather  than  over  spec- 
ulative issues  of  indifferent  classification. 

Bonds  of  thousand  dollar  denominations  are 
as  old  as  investing  itself,  but  the  hundred 
dollar  bond  is  virtually  an  innovation — new 
only  in  denomination,  as  it  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  whole.  It  bears  all  the  elements  of  the 
thousand  dollar  bond — its  efficiency,  conser- 
vatism and  safety.  Thus  the  thousand  dollar 
bond  man  has  solved  the  problem,  and  the  hun- 
dred dollar  man  is  allowed  to  profit  by  it. 

A  Safer  Place  for  Small  Savings 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hundred 
dollar  bond  has  proved  to  be  another  step 
in  the  advancement  of  the  American  people. 
When  a  man  has  a  little  capital  saved  up  he 
must  do  something  with  it — he  must  buy  some- 
thing which  will  be  productive  of  an  income 
or  more  capital  for  him.  Everyone  is  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  saving — it  is  quite 
natural  and  might  be  classified  as  an  instinct. 
Up  to  this  time  what  could  a  man  do  with 
a  small  amount  of  money?  What  was  offered 
him  for  conservative  investment?  How  could 
he  possibly  use  it  to  good  advantage?  About 
the  only  investments  that  were  open  to  him 
were  questionable  enterprises  and  promotions, 
many  of  which  turned  out  to  be  total  losses. 

Many  of  the  public  utility  corporations,  some 
of  the  standard  railroads  and  leading  industrials 
have  accepted  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  have 
included  "baby"  bonds  in  their  divisible  mort- 
gages. The  small  bond  investment  has  helped 
to  make  France  a  prosperous  country  among 
its  peasantry  and  working  classes,  and  the  same 
results  can  be  realized  in  this  country  in  the 
course  of  time. 


Miss  Helen  Cox  Bowerman  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Latin  at  Wilson  College 
for  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Orlando  A.  Mansfield 
of  England  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
music.  Mile.  Clara  Maud  Syvret,  at  present 
head  of  the  department  of  French  of  The 
Western  College,  returns  to  Wilson  College  to 
occupy  a  similar  position. 


"Things  lo  Think  On,"  by  R.  M.  Latimer, 
D.  D.,  is  a  pamphlet  publication  of  thoughtful 
religious  essays  published  by  the  author,  818 
I  St  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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TOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFH  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
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Safe  Security 
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FORT  WORTH, 
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Thi  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

OUa..  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortncea 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  se- 
curlties  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company ,  and  it  for  any  reaaon 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  OMh 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest, and  each  loan  is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England 
Savings  Banks.   WA1.TKB  B.  P ASOHAIili,  Pr«sld«nt. 
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Farm  Mortgages 

ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS arethe 
SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTME NT-Tested  by 
ersfor40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
Dvestors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 

DDT  custom 
wherever  i 

ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 

WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Blastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


'arm  Mortgages. 


Insurance  CompaDies.  Banks  and  individ- 
uals buy  our  Morteagcs;  marketed  for  JO 
years  without  loss  of  a  dollar.   Send  for 
I  pamphlet  "C''  and  list  of  offerlnes. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  HoTtgrngem  on  Im- 

SroTed  F  m  r  m  8  ,  also  on 
Ity  Residenoes  and  Bnsi- 
neaa  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 
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General  Assembly  of  the 
Canadian  Church 

(Continued  from  page  S59) 

of  the  great  North  Saskatchewan  river — these 
same  banks  underlain  by  rich  coal  beds— Ed- 
monton is  the  center  of  Alberta,  a  province 
with  a  greater  area  than  France. 

The  General  Assembly  was  a  large  one, 
nearly  500  commissioners  being  on  hand.  The 
new  moderator,  Dr.  D.  G.  McQueen,  has  been 
minister  of  First  church,  in  which  the  Assembly 
v/as  held,  for  twenty  years,  and  his  predecessor, 
Professor  Baird  of  Winnipeg,  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, who  founded  the  congregation  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  assisted  in  the  Assembly's 
opening  exercises.  First  church  is  a  magnifi- 
cent building  just  completed  and  costing 
$160,000. 

Work  of  the  year  has  been  important  and 
successful,  with  growth  at  every  point.  The 
number  of  families  reported  is  163,788,  an  in- 
crease of  3,641  ;  of  communicants,  295,935,  an 
increase  of  7,991.  The  total  amount  raised 
for  missionary,  educational  and  benevolent 
schemes  of  the  church  was  $981,835,  and  for  all 
purposes  $4,820,062.  In  1875,  when  the  union 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Canada  took  place, 
communicants  numbered  88,228,  and  contribu- 
tions for  all  purposes  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

Mission  Work  Races  Growing  Population 
In  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country  like 
Canada  the  great  "scheme"  is  that  of  home 
missions.  Thus  far  the  church,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  churches,  has  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  incoming  populations,  although 
people  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day,  enough  to  make  a  good  sized  town. 
There  are  nearly  a  thousand  mission  fields, 
m.ost  of  these  with  several  stations.  The  home 
mission  superintendent,  from  the  days  of  the 
great  pioneer.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  has  been 
a  mighty  factor  in  the  instituting  and  conserv- 
ing of  missions.  By  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  number  of  such  superintendents 
is  now  to  be  increased  from  seven  to  eleven, 
in  order  that  the  rapidly  expanding  task  may 
be  entirely  overtaken.  Another  forward  step 
taken  by  the  Assembly  was  the  unifying  of  the 
work  of  home  missions,  the  augmenting  of 
salaries  in  weaker  settled  charges,  French  evan- 
gelization and  placing  all  the  missionary  work 
on  Canadian  soil  under  one  committee.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Grant,  a  Klondike  pioneer,  has  crowned 
his  first  year  as  general  superintendent  of  home 
missions  by  bringing  about  this  amalgamation. 
The  French  work,  which  now  passes  under  this 
new  management  is  chiefly  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Quebec,  and,  especially  through  its 
schools,  has  been  a  leavening  influence  of  in- 
estimable value  in  that  solidly  Roman  Catholic 
province. 

Over  $325,000  was  expended  for  foreign  mis- 
sions during  the  year  in  the  great  fields  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana, 
Korea,  Formosa,  Central  India  and  China,  and 
among  the  Indians,  Chinese  and  Hindus  in 
Canada  and  in  Jewish  work.  Dr.  R.  P.  MacKay, 
the  retiring  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  has 
been  the  great  leader  in  the  foreign  mission 
work  of  the  church  as  its  secretary  for  a  score 
of  years.  The  church  is,  under  the  comity  of 
missions,  responsible  for  some  14,000,000  of 
the  non-Christian  populations  of  the  world. 

The  "problem  of  the  city"  is  becoming  urgent 
in  Canada,  as  in  older  communities,  and  the 
Assembly's  Board  of  Social  Service  and  Evan- 
gelism, of  which  Dr.  J.  G.  Shearer  is  secretary, 
is  tackling  it  with  energy,  the  outstanding 
feature  being  the  combination  of  evangelism 
and  social  service.  A  series  of  evangelical 
social  settlements  is  planned,  of  which  already 
one  is  in  operation  in  Toronto  and  one  in 
Winnipeg.  This  same  board  is  probably  unique 
in  its  method  of  dealing  with  the  social  evil, 
namely,  by  preventive,  redemptive  and  punitive 
(law  enforcing)  methods. 

Theological  Schools  in  All  Universities 

The  theological  schools  of  the  church  are  now 
seven  in  number,  each  situated  in  a  great  uni- 
versity center.  Another,  in  affiliation  with  the 
new  University  of  Saskatchewan,  is  in  im- 
mediate contemplation.  It  is  the  profound  be- 
lief of  the  Canadian  churches  that  there  should 
be  a  theological  college  in  every  university  cen- 
ter, and  the  new  provincial  universities  of  the 
western  provinces  are  inviting  the  churches  to 
place  their  theological  institutions  beside  the 
universities. 


The  church  committed  itself  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  the  budget  plan  of  financing  its  great 
missionary,  educational  and  benevolent  schemes, 
and  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  duplex  envelope  and  an  every-mem- 
ber  canvass.  The  budget  for  19 12  is  $1,000,- 
000;  that  for  1913  just  fixed  by  the  Assembly 
$1,200,000.  The  committee  on  systematic  giv- 
ing has  now  been  merged  by  the  Assembly  into 
a  board  of  finance,  made  up  mainly  of  leading 
business  men. 

Church  Union  a  Future  Probability 
The  all-absorbing  question  of  this  Assembly 
was  that  of  church  union.  The  proposed  union 
of  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches  had  reached  a  crisis.  Union  had  been 
approved  by  the  church  courts  of  the  three 
negotiating  bodies  and  also  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  congregations,  notably  so  by  the  Metho- 
dists and  Congregationalists,  the  majorities  in 
the  case  of  these  being  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  those  voting.  This  majority  was  somewhat 
smaller  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  about  70 
per  cent,  and  the  minority,  including  many  men 
of  influence,  presented  a  determined  opposition 


D.   G.   McQueen,  D.  D.,  Moderator 

to  the  immediate  consummation  of  union.  The 
Assembly  paid  the  utmost  consideration  to  the 
views  of  the  minority.  Anything  but  a  united 
front,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  majority 
obtained  in  the  other  bodies,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this 
united  front  should  be  secured ;  but,  after 
earnest  thought  and  prayer  and  conference  be- 
tween those  of  opposing  views,  an  absolutely 
unanimous  finding  was  adopted,  which  recog- 
nized the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  present 
consummation  of  union,  but  pledged  the  As- 
sembly to  continue  fraternal  intercourse  and 
conference,  in  the  expectation  that,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  practically  unanimous  action 
may  be  secured. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Assembly  took  an  im- 
portant practical  step  toward  union  by  in- 
structing its  standing  committees  to  confer 
with  similar  committees  and  boards  of  the  other 
negotiating  churches,  with  a  view  to  as  large 
a  measure  of  cooperation  as  possible.  Already 
the  theological  college  at  Montreal  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional and  Anglican  colleges  of  that  city  for 
a  fusing  of  the  work  of  all  four  for  next 
winter's  session.  Westminster  hall,  Vancouver, 
has  made  similar  arrangements. 

It  was  a  moment  of  high  emotion  when,  after 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  finding  on 
church  union,  the  Assembly  joined  with  one 
heart  and  voice  in  the  133d  Psalm  and  was  led 
in  prayer  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  Gil- 
ray  of  Toronto.  R.  Douglas  Fraser. 


The  Reformed  Church  in 
America  Meets 

The  io6th  annual  session  of  this  body  was 
concluded  June  12  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  On 
June  12,  1812,  the  Synod  met  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  religious  bodies  of  this 
country,  and  while  not  the  largest  in  numbers, 
yet  in  contributions  per  capita  of  membership, 
and  particularly  in  its  foreign  mission  work,  it 
stands  in  the  front  rank.    It  reported  this  year 


691  churches,  739  ministers  and  122,554  com- 
municant members,  or  5,226  more  than  the 
year  previous.  Besides,  there  are  20,052  ad- 
herents and  45,364  noncommunicants.  It  con- 
tributed for  denominational  objects  last  year 
$400,531,  for  congregational  purposes  $1,637,- 
278  and  for  other  objects  $97,772.  The  Wom- 
an's Board  of  Domestic  Missions  also  collected 
and  distributed  $64,421,  and  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Domestic  Mission  Boards  of  the  church 
were  $166,215,  exclusive  of  an  item  of  legacies. 
This  year's  receipts  of  the  board  exceeded  those 
of  last  year  by  $11,000.  For  the  ten  years 
past  there  has  been  an  increase  in  income  of 
no  less  than  74  per  cent. 

Last  year  eighteen  new  churches  were  es- 
tablished in  the  home  field  and  sixteen  new 
missions  organized.  The  number  of  vacant 
churches  is  only  eighteen  against  thirty-six 
last  year.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
church  carries  on  missionary  work  in  China, 
Japan,  Arabia  and  India.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  board  last  year  were  $235,279.  The 
Arabian  mission  is  a  separate  department.  The 
receipts  for  this  work  were  $48,990,  thus  mak- 
ing the  grand  total  of  receipts  for  foreign  mis- 
sions $284,269.  No  other  denomination  excels 
this  in  per  capita  receipts,  which  average  $2.50 
per  member. 

The  Synod  committee  asked  an  appropriation 
of  $300,000  for  the  foreign  work  this  year, 
and  it  was  granted.  Ten  new  missionaries  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  church  this  year  for 
work  in  its  foreign  fields.  Besides  these  Rev. 
N.  H.  Demarest  will  return  to  Japan  after  an 
absence  from  that  country  of  about  twenty 
years. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Sunday 
schools  and  young  people's  societies  showed  that 
there  are  now  779  Sunday  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  120,000.  Last  year  2,887 
Sunday  school  scholars  were  received  into  full 
church  membership.  The  young  people's  so- 
cieties contributed  the  sum  of  $51,500  to  benev- 
olences. There  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  mem- 
bership in  both  Sunday  schools  and  young  peo- 
ple's organizations. 

At  the  closing  session  $200,000  was  voted  for 
the  support  of  the  domestic  mission  work  for 
the  ensuing  year,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
$300,000  appropriated  for  foreign  missions. 
Last  year  $11,087  was  paid  out  to  sixty-seven 
beneficiaries  of  the  disabled  ministers'  fund. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Bruce  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  president  of  Synod  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  will  be  its  next  meeting 
place. 


Presbyterial  Societies  Rally 

(Quarterly  union  meeting  of  the  women's 
presbyterial  mission  societies  of  Chicago  Pres- 
bytery was  held  June  13  in  Lake  Forest  church, 
and  in  its  general  interest  developed  that  most 
hearty  and  satisfying  condition  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  in  a  sustained  tone  of  vigorous 
sympathy  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  churches  represented  by  the  500  women 
present. 

The  morning  session,  with  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hill 
presiding,  was  full  of  information  concerning 
the  records  of  the  past  year.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tyler 
conducted  the  devotional  service,  expressing 
the  thought  found  in  Christ's  words  to  Philip 
at  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Miss 
Frances  Hughes  in  a  few  gracious  words  wel- 
comed the  ladies  to  the  "upper  room"  which 
the  local  society  had  furnished,  where  they 
could  have  communion  with  God.  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Beebe  brought  greeting  from  the  Woman's 
Board  meetings  held  in  Louisville,  telling  of  the 
good  year  of  home  mission  work  from  Alaska 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  great  need  of  prayer. 
Mrs.  Hill  in  her  message  spoke  of  the  broad 
outlook  of  union  work  and  suggested,  for  the 
resting  time  of  summer,  plans  for  future  im- 
provement of  local  societies.  From  the  secre- 
tary's point  of  view  Mrs.  C.  D.  Howell  pre- 
sented the  home  presbyterial  work  in  the  set- 
tlement home  at  1827  Center  avenue  and  the 
necessity  of  a  new  building  to  be  ready  for 
fall.  Mrs.  O.  R.  Williamson  told  of  the  foreign 
presbyterial  work,  urging  individual  eflfort,  and 
reading  letters  from  several  missionaries  of 
their  work  in  India,  Korea  and  Chile. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Dean,  the  home  treasurer,  re- 
ported received  during  the  first  quarter  $14,906. 
An  increase  of  15  per  cent,  or  $9,000,  is  wanted 
this  year  for  city  work.  Mrs.  W.  Q.  Glass, 
the  foreign  treasurer,  received  $10,499,  an  ad- 
vance of  $1,000.  All  societies  were  asked  to 
send  monthly  or  quarterly  gifts.   The  afternoon 
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session,  with  Mrs.  Beebe  presiding,  opened  with 
a  responsive  service,  double  membership,  led 
by  Mrs.  John  Balcom  Shaw. 

Brief  but  intensely  interesting  addresses  were 
given  by  Hans  Freece  on  Mormonism,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Engstrom  and  Dr.  Underwood  of  Korea. 
The  closing  words  of  Rev.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle 
were  touching  and  impressive. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  M. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison^  Jr.,  Installed  —  Harper 
Library  Dedicated— Voters'  Indifference  to 
Moral  Issues. 

Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  was  installed  over 
Hyde  Park  church  Wednesday  evening,  June  12, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation.  Rev. 
John  Alison,  brother  of  the  pastor,  preached 
the  sermon.  Others  taking  part  were  Rev. 
Alexander  Alison,  the  father  of  the  ministers 
just  mentioned;  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill,  Dr.  James 
Frothingham  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Scott. 

Several  thousand  people  witnessed  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  $800,000  Harper  Memorial  library 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  institution.  The  magnificent  building  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Harper.  An- 
nouncement was  made  during  the  week  that 
approximately  $1,000,000  will  be  spent  in  the 
immediate  future  for  additional  buildings,  thus 
completing  the  university's  "quadrangle."  A 
class  of  533  received  degrees. 

Wooster  University  last  week  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  and  Pennsylvania  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  Billy 
Sunday,  also  a  member  of  Chicago  Presbytery. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Johnstone  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  formerly  moderator  of  pres- 
bytery, has  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Huron  College. 

W.  A.  Hillis,  a  commissioner  to  Assembly 
from  Seattle,  spoke  in  Berwyn  church  recently. 
June  13  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  E.  Snook,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  Philippines. 

The  recently  compiled  annual  reports  for 
Chicago  Presbytery  contain  many  interesting 
figures,  among  them  the  following,  indicating 
excellent  growth  in  various  lines :  Churches 
having  the  largest  accessions  by  confession  are 
Buena  Memorial  48,  Calvary  52,  Second  48, 
Fourth  141,  Fullerton  Avenue  56,  Normal  Park 
45,  Oak  Park  First  51  and  Olivet  Memorial  no. 
The  larger  contributions  to  foreign  missions 
include  Austin  $1,231,  Buena  Memorial  $1,236, 
First  $1,728,  Second  $5,615,  Third  $1,064, 
Fourth  $33,577,  Covenant  $2,676,  Evanston 
$1,621,  Forty-First  Street  $1,061,  Highland 
Park  $1,471,  Hyde  Park  $2,955,  Lake  Forest 
$4,816,  Oak  Park  First  $5,375,  Ravenswood 
$1,179,  Woodlawn  $1,250. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  Chicago  for  the  na- 
tional convention  of  his  party,  attended  services 
at  Fourth  church  last  Sunday  morning.  Dr. 
George  L.  Robinson  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
pastor.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone. 

E.  J.  Davis,  Chicago  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  addressed  the  meeting  of 
the  ministers'  association  last  Monday  on  the 
subject  of  the  indifference  of  Christian  voters 
to  moral  issues— notably  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Davis  asserted  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient voters  belonging  to  the  better  element 
who  customarily  neglect  their  citizenship  duties 
to  carry  the  day  for  the  right  against  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  vicious  or  venal  classes.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held 
in  September. 

Clergy  and  Laity 

Rev.  Charles  Gorman  Richards  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Parke  Richards  of  Waverley, 
N.  Y.,  have  just  undergone  the  grief  of  burying 
at  her  birthplace  in  Newton  Center,  Lacka- 
wanna county.  Pa.,  their  venerable  mother,  who 
died  at  the  family  home  in  Pittston.  Mrs. 
Richards's  married  life  covered  a  period  of 
fifty-five  years.  Her  husband,  P.  K.  Richards 
who  has  been  an  elder  in  Lackawanna  Presby 
tery  for  forty  years,  survives  her. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Underwood  will  re 
turn  to  their  labors  in  Korea  in  July.  Their 
brief  leave  of  absence  was  granted  them  in 
order  that  they  might  be  present  at  the  grad- 
uation of  their  only  child,  Horace  Horton 
Underwood,  who  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
19 12  in  New  York  University,  completing  his 


course  there  with  brilliant  distinction.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Underwood  were  suffering  from  impaired 
health  when  they  left  Korea,  but  rapidly  im- 
proved on  their  voyage  and  since  reaching 
America.  Dr.  Underwood  last  winter  suffered 
the  misfortnue  of  a  broken  kneecap  and  was 
disabled  for  several  weeks,  but  is  now  well 
recovered.  Although  Dr.  Underwood  was  the 
first  missionary  in  the  nation  which  now  has 
more  than  120,000  Christians,  he  is  still  under 
50  years  of  age,  and  looks  even  younger.  In 
his  Assembly  address  Dr.  Underwood  recalled 
with  relish  the  remark  of  a  lady  who,  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  the  Korean  missionary 
pioneer,  exclaimed  in  amazement :  "You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me,  do  you,  that  they  sent  out 
boys  for  the  first  missionaries?" 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Phoenix — Phoenix,  June  10. 
Northern  Arizona— Flagstaff,  Aug.  21. 
New   Brunswick — Hamilton   Square,   June  25, 
9  :45  a.  m. 

Ordinations 
Steuben — L.  A.  Gates,  May  24. 

Resignations 
Arizona — Flagstaff  :  H.,  A.  Clark. 
Washington — Okanogan :  F.  M.  McCreary. 

Calls 

California — Clovis  :  J.  W.  Jordan. 

Iowa — Dubuque  Third :  T.  McGregor,  accepts. 

Missouri — Osceola :     H.    A.     Howard,  Belle 

Plaine,  Kan.,  accepts. 
Tennessee — Chattanooga    Park    Place :    S.  A. 

Caldwell,  accepts. 

Installations 

Iowa — Pleasant  Grove  and  Otterville :  O.  H. 
Frerking,  June  2. 

New  York — Cuba :  L.  A.  Gates,  May  24 ;  Roch- 
ester North :   R.  W.  Veach. 

Ohio — Barlow  and  Watertov/n :  W.  C.  Broody, 
June  6. 

Washington — Coulee  City  Immanuel :  J.  Thom- 
son ;  Douglas  and  Waterville :  H.  M.  Course ; 
Okanogan:  F.  Hart,  June  18;  Everett  First: 
H.  Thomson,  June  6. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Ohio— West  Bethesda  and  Eagle  Creek:  W.  S. 
Wirt ;  Edgerton  and  Lost  Creek  :  R.  P.  Jones. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Kansas — Burrton,  Roland  Richards  clerk. 


Obituary 

Death  notloes  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmdnt  must  be  sent  with  the  notice. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Baugh— Died  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  May  18,  In 
her  79th  year,  Mrs.  Louisa  Margaret  Ralston  Baugh. 
Mrs.  Baugh  had  been  a  member  of  Overbrook  church 
since  Its  organization  and  was  distinguished  for  her 
regular  attendance  upon  Its  services  and  her  faltnful 
devotion  to  Us  Interests.  She  loved  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  church  of  her  fathers,  and  found  delight  In 
Its  pulpit  ministrations  and  In  a  form  of  worship  with 
which  she  was  familiar  from  her  youth. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  James  Ralston,  an  elder  of 
"Old  Brandywlne  Manor"  church,  and  was  born  In 
Rockville,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  June  24,  1853.  Her 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Happersett,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Bev.  Rees  Happersett,  former  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  her  father's  side  Mrs.  Baugh  was  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  Grler  family  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  on  her  motiier's  side  with  the  Grahams  and 
Rltteras  of  Northern  Chester  and  Eastern  Lancaster 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  An  ancestor,  Thomas 
Bitter*,  was  an  elder  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  ''Old 
Pequea"  church,  the  descendants  of  whom  occur  led 
prominent  positions  of  state  In  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history. 

Mrs.  Baugh  was  married  to  Edwin  Pugh  B*ugh  of 
Chester  county,  Penn.,  Jan.  27,  1857.  Later  t bey  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  for  a  time  were  under  the  ministry 
of  thedlstlngulsbed  Rev.  John  Chambers.  Mr.  Baugh 
died  May  4, 1888.  Five  years  later  Mrs.  B*ugh  suffered 
another  severe  afaicllon  in  the  death  of  her  only  son 
Chauneey  Ralston  Baugh,  In  hlb  26th  year.  She  was 
sustained  In  her  sore  affliction  bj  that  faith  In  her  Lord 
ano  Saviour  which  she  came  to  experience  In  early  life 
and  which  she  first  made  confes^lon  of  In  '  Old  Brands 
wine,"  and  which  she  was  enabled  to  so  ttrongly 
exemplify  In  later  and  declining  years— a  faith  which 
exhibited  Itself  lu  devotion  to  religious  causes  and  In 
liberal  benefactions  to  charitable  objects.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  poor  and  to  relieve  the 
nef-dy  and  in  her  death  many  have  lost  a  valuable 
friend  and  sympathizer. 

She  Is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  W.B.  Saunders 
and  Mrs  J.  Marshall  Gest,  and  six  gran  ichlldren  one 
of  whom,  Miss  Katherlne  Baugh,  Is  a  daughter  of  her 
deceased  son.  All  reside  In  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

W.  P.  W 
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writes;  "I  take  great  pleasure  In  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  tpn  years  I  have  Invested 
through  you  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  In  FARM  MORTGAGES  and  that  In 
every  ea-e  the  principal  and  Interest  have  been 
paid  promptly." 

You  can  Invest  your  funds  with  equul  safety  In 
my  carefully  selected  656  FA.KH  MOUT- 
G.A.&Ii:i9.  nVrlte  fo>  Booklet  A,  referencps  and  list 
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and  upwards. 
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New 


METHOD 

Subjects 


STEREOPTICONS  J^.u^eTr'aVes"' 
MOORE-HUBBELL  &  CO.,  713  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  lU. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
■Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCBLLANEODS 


TBISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  C4N  SUPPLY 
i  pulpit — August,  September.  Chicago  neighbor- 
hood desired.  Highly  endorsed.  Address,  "Erin,"  care 
The  Continent. 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4304  Calumet 
Avenue,  at  reasonable  rates. 


WANTED  —  WORKING   PRESBYTERIAN  FAMI- 
les  to  locate  at  Sheridan  Lake,  Co.orado.  Ad- 
dress A.  S.  Joces. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE 
Modern  Mind  "  A  Book  of  Prayers  for  public  and 
personal  use,  by  Samuel  McComb  D  D.  Printed  In  two 
colo-s.  Price  $1  00  net;  postage  lUc  additional.  New 
York :  Doitd.  Mead  and  Company. 

PASTORATE  W  A  N  T  B  D— PASTOR  NOW  IN 
charge  of  city  mission  desires  church  or  group  of 
ehurche  In  Was  il.  gton,  Oregon,  or  California.  Ad- 
dress K,  care  "hw  Con  Inent 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prlcts.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Spokane.  Wash. 

EW  HOUSES  IN  ALL  DIRE'  TIONS— FOR  SALE 
or  Rent  —  M  oern  Inaprovements,  pircheM;  good 
t  ansportatlon  The  Gowdy  Oompa'  y,  5540  Walton 
Avenue,  between  Biltlmoreand  hpruee,  Phllaeelphla. 
Day  or  even  ng  except  Sabbath. 

SOUTHEASTERN  FARM  LANDS  BEST  IN  THE 
country,  along  Southern  Ry  Congemlal  healthful 
climate,  plenty  of  rain  no  droughts,  no  severe  winters, 
wonde  ful  production  Big  profit-,  In  cotton,  apples, 
nuts,  t  uck,  poultry,  live  stock  etc  Undersupplled 
markets  Sta  e  ook  eis  and  subscription  to  "South- 
ern Field"  Free.  H  imeseekerslow  summer  rates  on  ap- 
plication. M  V  Richards  Land  &  Industrial  Agent, 
Sou.  Ry..  Room  22,  Washington.  D.  C. 

 HEALTH  aflSOKT»  

PBNNOYBR  SANITARIUM  (BSTABLISHBD  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds 
(100  acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  home- 
like For  rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address 
Pennoyer  Sanltarlvun,  Kenosha.  Wis. 


Campaign  for 
Winona  Nearine  Close 


W.  E.  BIEDERWOLF 

There  are  reasons  why  every  loyal  Presbyterian  should  send  $10.00  or  more 
to  help  Winona  in  this  critical  hour  of  her  need.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  the 
following: 


I  St.  Because  it  has  been  and  is  loyal  to  the  evangelical 
faith.  It  has  stood  for  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Bible. 

2nd.  Because  it  has  been  and  is  true  to  the  Lord's 
Day.    In  holy  quiet  the  day  is  kept. 

3rd.  Because  it  has  inspired  uncounted  thousands  to 
more  devoted  service  for  Christ  for  all  the  17  years  just 
past.  Thousands  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers  have 
been  stirred  with  new  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  power 
through  Winona's  ministry. 

4th.  Because  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  each 
year  the  center  of  the  evangelistic  enterprise  for  this  whole 
land  and  now,  if  ever,  the  church  needs  an  aggressive  and 
intelligent  evangelism. 

5th.  Because  it  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  great  central  west,  where  at  moderate  expense, 
ministers  and  Christian  people  can  come  for  rest  and 
spiritual  uplift. 


6th.  Because  it  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  con- 
stitution expressly  provides  that  no  dividends be  declared. 

7th.  Because  "the  character  of  the  men  who  are  re- 
organizing Winona  and  working  for  its  success,"  as  Dr.  S. 
S.  Palmer  of  Columbus  says,  "is  a  strong  guarantee  that 
the  plan  is  wise  and  safe." 

8th.  Because  Frank  Wilbur  Main  &  Co.,  Certified 
Public  Accountants  of  Pittsburg  and  New  York,  say,  "The 
current  receipts  of  the  Summer  Association  are  now  suflB- 
cient  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  the  plan  of  refinancing 
has  our  entire  endorsement." 

9th.  Because  nearly  $700,000  of  the  indebtedness  has 
been  raised  and  all  our  hopes  for  the  future  depend  on  what 
those  of  limited  means  are  willing  to  do.  The  large  givers 
have  done  their  part.    Will  we  do  ours? 

loth.  Because  freed  from  the  burden  so  long  weighing 
upon  it,  Winona  maybe  and  determines  to  be  even  a  might  ier 
power  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  the  evangelical  faith. 


How  Did  the  Indebtedness  Come  About.^ 


I  St.  By  the  deficit  on  the  Bible  Conference  which  has 
always  been  free  to  the  country  and  has  (until  recently) 
fallen  short  financially  each  year. 

2nd.  By  the  purchase  of  land  around  the  Lake  and  the 
erection  of  buildings. 


3rd.  By  the  purchase  of  the  campus,  buildings  and 
equipments  of  the  Winona  Academy,  the  Winona  College 
and  the  Winona  College  of  Agriculture.  If  the  campaign  is 
successful,  the  schools  as  well  as  the  entire  Winona  institu- 
tion will  be  free  from  debt. 


WINONA  and  JULY  1 


Will  Presbyte^ 
and  equipment? 


%aH  make  it  possible  for  Winona  to  own  her  present  property 


j>^qht  This  Be  Done.^ 

ist.  Because  $  100,000  will  secure  the  $70.  jo  already  pledged,  but  conditioned  on  securing  the  last  needed  $100,000. 
How  can  Presbyterians  afford'  to  be  indifferent  to  this  opportunity  in  the  face  of  what  Winona  has  meant  and  will  mean 
to  the  Church  ? 

2nd.  Because  freed  from  the  burden  so  long  weighing  upon  it,  Winona  may  be  and  determines  to  be  even  a  mightier 
power  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  the  evangelical  faith.  , 

Winona  has  stood  for  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  integcityjof  the  Bible  and  careful  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  and  thousands  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers  have  throilg^^  alPthe  past  seventeen  years  been  stirred  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  power  through  its  ministry. 

The  Campaign  Must  Close  July  1 

Read  the  articles  elsewhere  in  the  issue  and  send  a  subscription,  even  though  small,  to  the  Winona  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, Winona  Lake,  Ind.  If  every  Presbyterian  who  can  afford  to  do  so  will  send  $io,  the  $100,000  will  be  raised. 
Will  you  send  yours?    There  must  be  no  delay.    A  few  small  subscriptions  means  the  securing  of  the  entire  amount. 


Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  St  Louis 
Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago 
Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville 
Rev.  F.  W.  Russell,  St.  Louis 
Rev.  John  Clark  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Rev.  Charles  Little,  Wabash.  Ind. 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  Pittsburg 


Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  Denver. 
Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  Chicago 
Rev.  Robert  Watson,  Cincinnati 
Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Rev.  David  M.  Sweets,  Louisville 
Rev.  George  N.  Luccock,  Chicago 
Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg,  St.  Louis 


Rev.  Malcom  J.  MacLeod,  New  York 
Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work,  New  York 
Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis 
Rev,  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  Philadelphia 
Rev,  Edward  Y.  Hill,  Philadelphia 
Rev.  George  P.  McGill,  Des  Moines 
Rev.  F.  L.  Donaldson,  Milwaukee 


There  will  be  very  few  before  whose  eyes  this  article  passes  who  cannot  give  the  $10.00  we  are  asking  for.  Nearly  all 
the  $700,000  mentioned  above  has  been  pledged  on  condition  that  the  remaining  $100,000  be  secured  and  we  are  earnestly 
praying  that  the  sum  total  of  the  small  subscriptions  will  make  secure  the  entire  amount  pledged  and  needed.     ' ,  ',    ,  , 

The  campaign  must  close  July  ist.  Some  have  given  as  much  as  $15,000  and  many  we  know  have  given  $  100. 00 
for  whom  the  giving  meant  much  sacrifice.  Surely  then  we  can  each  of  us  give  $10.00.  Send  more  if  you  can  and  even 
less  will  help  a  little.  The  campaign  is  going  to  succeed.  Send  your  contributions  to  The  Winona  Campaign 
Committee,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


BDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIj 


EDUCATIONAIj 


South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening;  Day  September  16th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young- men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.   Moderate  expenses    For  parilculars  address  1II.A.CKINTOSII,  Pres. 


Illinois 


WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modern  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Boom,  and  new  Sivim 
Tiling  Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  t  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion $500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A..  TUl.  Jucksnn, 
A..M..,  Supt  ,  Box  35. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fireproof  ^Barracks  Alton,  III. 


The  . 

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  In  the  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering, 
Domestic  Bconomy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  in  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above  and  apprenticeship 
courses  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Seven  large  and 
beautiful  buildings.  Fine  equipment  and  superior 
faculty.    Over  a  thousand  students  last  year. 

For  Pictorial  Bulletin  or  Catalog,  address 
A..  K.  TA.X1.0K,  President 
Decatur  -  -  -  Illinois 


TODD  5EniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  v7hole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  WoodstocU,  111. 

—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
V70rk,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  V7111  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


ILLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

(offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  ud- 
I  excelled,  practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Cook 
I  County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  including  large  chll- 
I  dren's,  Insane.and  contagious  departmentB,the  two 
I  latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lying  in 
I  Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  institutions. 
I  Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
I  Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
I  Ing  entire  tra'  nlng.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
I  Supt.   507  HONORS  STREET.  CHICAGO. 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
knce.  The  School  is  afaUated  with  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 

Address  BI.IZA.  O.  ei^ENBT,  K.  N., 

U9-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

T6th  year  opers 
Sept.  25th.  A 
home  school 
for  young  wo- 
men and  girls. 
Preparatory 
'  and  Junior  Col- 
legeCourses.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate 
privileges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
Tennlscourts,  archery  range, basketball,  hockey  fields. 
Rates  moderate.  Music  and  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog. 
Mist  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal,  Godfrey,  Illinois 


Ohio 


^/^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
/or  WOMEN  ?o^J^d\°6 

Ranked  v^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum ;  definite  religious  influence.  3  50  beautiful 
acres;  campup,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdnor  Athletics ;  Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mary  A.  Sawyer.  A.  M..  Litt.  D.,  Dean. 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  i;L£i-'-ci?cl'?i 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultivation  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  R.  J.  DE  T'OKi;.  President 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  tor  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Depaitment  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Scliooi 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWN,  President. 

Missouri 

Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories ;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry'';  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILLiIAM  HENRY  BliAOK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

LINDENWOOD  Junior 
FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  E^iistence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up  to-date  institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  in  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Terms  9aZ5  per  year.  For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars, address  the  President, 

George  Frederic  Ayre*,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER  PIANO. 

Galloway  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -  Carter, 
Voice.  52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Well  esley.  Smith, Mt.  Holy  oke, Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin.  Art.  Do- 
mestlc  Science.  Overlook- 
ing Forest  Park,  anna  S. 
CAiB,N8,Pres't.,St.Louis,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Westminster 

COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton,Mlssouri.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  $136  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Chas.  B.  BotIbk,  D.D.,  Pres't 


Virginia 


Endowed  Colleges 

atiZ 

Correlated  Schools 

Edncates  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, nottogether. 
but  in  Five  Separate  institutions  under  one  manage- 
ment, 120  offlcers  and  teachers;  1284  Btadents.  The  com- 
bination enables  us  to  offer  the  best  advantages  and  to 

Save  Time  and  Money 

8300,000  recently  added  to  endowments. 
For  particulars,  address,  stating  age  and  sex  of  student. 

Chancellor  WM.  W.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Collage  Park,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON.  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupll»  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   MIsx  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal. 

Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  H  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 
I  ^  U  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  ^  nomlcs.  Art,  Moeic.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  TA.l.X.aAJiGtE  BEKOEN,  President, 
A-I^BEKT    K^EA.,  M  I  N  N  B  f«  O  T  A 

Wisconsin 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads,  it  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  8MTTHE,  President 
(File  Y),  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 
Chicago  Office,    1515  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  in  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HlUcrest  ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  AIMS 

crystallize  in  the  early  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
if  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $145 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  W  sconsin 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Kansas 


Oswego 

Oswego, 

College 

Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

New 

York 

THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  Springs  on-Cayngra  Lake,  Tt.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
of  Friends.  College  preparation.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  ana  tuition,  1275.  Capacity  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.  Principal 


Tennessee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltiveChristlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev,  C.  0.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 

and 

^omen 

year.  Strong 

faculty.  Thorough  work.  Equable  climate.  Outdoor 
sports.  City  advantages.  Address  President  Blanton, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


 I     A    •  _      _        For  Olrls 

ard  Seminary  z^-^r^z 

#    48th  year.  St 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


Subscription  Terms  — The  Bubscrlp- 
tlon  price  of  The  CoNinrBNT  Is  12.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 

PoataKe  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands.  Ouam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  PostaKe— For  Canada,  50  cents 
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Some  time  ago  the  presi- 

<HrOUn^  ti^C  °^        board  of  educa- 

tion of  a  big  and  cosmo- 
SbOP  politan    American    city  of 

these  United  States  tried 
long  and  earnestly  to  obtain  a  new  patriotic 
song.  But  while  the  responses  were  numerous, 
the  resulting  productions  were  anything  but  in- 
spiring or  elevating.  It  is  needless  to  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  failure,  except  to  say 
that  the  songs  sent  the  school  official  lacked  the 
vital  religious  element.  It  did  not  argue  that 
the  patriotic  verse  had  all  been  written,  as  will 
be  shown  in  The  Continent  next  week. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  famous  Princeton 
preacher,  author  and  poet,  whose  spoken  and 
written  utterances  have  made  him  widely  known 


and  beloved,  has  composed  a  great  American 
hymn.  It  is  addressed  to  the  God  "whose 
mighty  hand  has  made  our  country  free,"  and 
it  moves  with  a  splendid  swing  at  once  strong, 
dignified  and  beautiful.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill, 
pastor  of  the  noted  Brick  church  of  New  York 
City,  has  set  it  to  music.  The  title  is  "America 
Befriend."  Words  and  music — both  written 
specially  for  The  Continent — will  appear  July  4. 
If  this  brief  announcement  raises  anticipation 
high,  rest  assured  it  will  be  gratified. 

Mr.  Ellis's  detailed  discussion  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Korean  Christians  by  Japanese,  resting 
as  it  does  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Oriental  conditions  and  backed  up  by  the  testi- 
mony of  veracious  men,  is  a  masterly  analysis 


of  the  situation — a  situation  which  the  Japanese 
government  has  lately  been  explaining  and 
denying  with  only  indifferent  success. 

Assuming  that  some  of  the  members  of  The 
Continent  family  have  occasional  funds  of  their 
own  or  other  people's  to  invest,  the  question  of 
the  proper  kind  of  investment  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly important.  The  man  of  moderate 
means  cannot  afford  to  guess  wrong.  He  will 
find  some  helpful  hints  in  this  issue. 

Past,  present  and  future  good  things  in  The 
Continent's  program  unite  to  sound  the  one 
word  "subscribe."  Don't  let  your  subscription 
lapse,  and  see  if  you  can  help  the  subscription 

extension  movement  among  your  friends. 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

Lake  Forest  Academy  is  located  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Chicago  on  the 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Electric,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  and 
Sheridan  Road,  the  automobile  high- 
way. 

Instructors  are  at  the  school  all  summer 
to  welcome  guests  and  to  show  them 
through  every  part  of  the  institution. 

Lake  Forest  Academy  just  com- 
memorated its  fiftieth  Commencement. 
It  has  a  record  of  fifty- six  years  of  ac- 
complishment. You  will  be  interested 
in  what  this  school  has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 

Box  I 

 LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

EDUOATIONAIj 

Montana 

The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 

Headers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentloulnr  this  caper  when  answering 
advertlsemen  ts . 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  LINE 

The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 

'Manitou"  —  "Missouri"  —  "Illinois"  —  "Manistee" 

offer  unrivaled  service  between  Chicago,  Charlevoix.  Petoskey,  Mackinac 
Island  and  other  famous  Summer  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan,  connect* 
ing  with  all  lines  for  Lake  Superior  and  Eastern  Points. 

SPECIAL  SEVEN  DAY  CRUISES 


The  Steel  Steamship  ••MISSOUr.I"  to 

COLLINGWOOD,  ONT.,  and  return 

Tla  Mackinac,  "Soo."  North  Ch:innel 
and  30,000  Islands  of  Georgian  Bay— 

$40.00 

Including  meals  and  berth 


The  Popular  Steamship  "MANISTEE"  to 

SXULT  STE.  IKARIE,  and  return 

via  Mackinac — returning  via  a  portion 
of  Georgian  Bay  c^d  the  Scenic  GraaA 

SLr-""  $27.50 

Includlns  meala  and  berth 


These  are  the  finest  fresh  water  trips  In  the  world.  You  ehoald  see  the 
magnlticent  scenery  of  the  Switzerland  of  America.  You  can  enjoy  a  d»-  ' 
Ilghtful  outing. have  comfortable  staterooms  excellent  table  and  be  In  eighty 
of  land  most  of  the  way.  For  lllUBtrated  folder  and  book  of  tours, 
J.  C.  CONin.  G.P.A.  Offices  aod  OkIls,  No.  End  R»h  Si.  Bridie  CHICAGO 


Why  not  send  your  family  for  a  week  or  a  month 
or  the  summer  to 

Olivet  Camp 

NORMAN  B.  BARR.  Superintendent 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Geneva 


A  Preabyteriin  Oulioir  Center 
Comfortable  Accommodations 

Economical  Rates 

Tents  and  Cottages 

Address  J.  M.  HESTENES,  Olivet  Camp, 
Williams  Bay,  Wis. 
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A  Great 
American  Hymn 


By   DR.    VAN  DYKE 


Henry  van  Dyke,  the  noted 
author,  poet  and  preacher,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  written 
the  words,  for  which  Dr. 
William  P.  Merrill,  pastor 
of  the  famous  Brick  church 
of  New  York  City,  has  com- 
posed the  music,  of  a  new 
and  notable  patriotic  song, 
specially  for  publication 
in  The  Continent,  entitled 

America  Befriend 

It  will  be  published  in  The 
Continent  next  week,  July  4. 


For  a  Sane  Fourth 

SPECIAL   TO    READERS  OF 

The  Continent 


Homes,  churches,  clubs,  business  houses,  etc.,  find  frequent 
use  for  the  display  of  our  silent  but  impressive  emblem  of 
patriotism.  It  is  called  forth  not  only  on  Independence  Day 
but  on  many  other  patriotic  occasions.    In  no  more  favorable 

manner  can  your  love  of  coun- 
try be  expressed  than  by  un- 
furling "Old  Glory." 

In  sympathy  with  the  effort  for 
a  more  quiet  and  profitable 
celebration  of  Independence 
Day,  The  Continent  has  made 
a  special  arrangement  with  The 
American  Flag  Co.,  whereby 
it  is  able  to  furnish  without  cost 
to  its  readers  a  4x6  ft.  fast  color 
American  flag.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  for  any  present  sub- 
scriber (a)  to  pay  for  the  paper 
for  one  year  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50,  and  have  it  sent  to 
a  friend  who  is  not  a  subscriber;  or  (b)  to  secure  from  some 
friend,  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  a  full  year's  cash  subscription 
at  the  regular  $2.50  rate.  The  flag  will  be  sent  postpaid  at 
once  to  either  the  old  subscriber  or  the  new  subscriber. 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  care  to  pay  for  a  new  subscrip- 
tion yourself,  and  are  unable  to  secure  one  from  among 
your  Presbyterian  associates,  we  will  mail  the  flag  to  you 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.    Send  us  your  order  at  once. 
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156  5th  Ave.,  New  York    509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 
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Glvearaluablesaeeestions  on  designs,  fia-'  _ 
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American  Seating  Company 
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HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO. 
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BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beet  eelected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  linown  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  darabllity.  Write  for  catalogne. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Baekt^e  B«ll  Fonndrj 
(EsMb.  1837).  559  E.  8«cond  St.,  CINaNNATI,  O. 


BXaXjS.     ^  mi-SWHT, 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


ILYMYER 

CHURCH 
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SWXXTXS,  VOEX  Cinh 
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HB  BELLS 

Aik  for  Cstalofne  ud  Special  Donatiea  Plan  No.  28  j 

ESTABLISMBO  1658  1 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO  | 

MENEELY  &  CO.,""^"^'^'^^ 

The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH. 
Meneely  Foundry, ICHIME, 
Established  SCHOOL 
nearly  100  years  ago  |&  OTHER 


'(WestTroy),N.Y. 

BELLS 


WASHINGTON  S?tr„^ra?^oi?; 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.50  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "COl.K'8,"  201  C  St..  N.  W. 


fIDemodal  lldinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Go.,ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place,  Northville,  Mich. 


STEREgPTICONS^ 
Slide  Renting 

CCO.Ht.BONO  •  CO. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Uot- 
lag    Picture  Machines, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanterns  and 
slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan. City,  Mo. 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

With  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mclntoah  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  f^hlcaero.  Illinois 

CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrg  TKH.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


Why  Albany  College 

and 

Why  an  Endowment 

Amid  the  mu'tiplicity  of  appeals  for  money 
to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  West  and  Northwest  comes  an 
urgent  call  from  Albany  College,  Albany, 
Oregon.  Those  able  to  respond  may  justly 
demand  a  reason  why  this  particular  college 
deserves  their  financial  assistance,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  college  wish  to  make  it 
evident  that  a  prompt  and  generous  provision 
is  worth  while.  Help  given  now  will  be  like 
the  last  pull  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  Later 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  section  where 
this  college  is  located  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  prosperous,  rather 
more  prospectively  than  in  actual  fact.  Its 
people  are  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  future  empire.  Their  resources  are  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  the  larger  things 
which  the  next  decade  is  to  see.  Their 
riches  lie  more  in  the  material  ready  for  the 
structure  that  is  to  be,  than  in  available  cash. 
While  the  >Jreg;on  people  have  responded 
generously  to  the  appeal  of  Albany  College, 
they  rannot  be  expected  at  this  time,  the 
crucial  moment  in  the  institution's  history, 
to  provide  the  whole  sum  needed,  that  the 
college  may  seize  the  opportunity  offered  to 
engraft  upon  the  life  of  its  section  the  flower 
of  Christian  culture. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  pledges  conditionally  fifty 
thousand  dollars  if  the  whole  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  is  secured.  Of  this  amount 
there  is  needed  now  about  a  hundred  and  five 
thousand.  Mr.  Hill  knows  the  Western 
country,  and  that  he  believes  in  the  church 
schools  may  safely  be  argued  from  the  gener- 
ous help  he  has  given  them.  Further  in- 
formation about  Albany  College  may  be  had 
from  President  H.  M.  CROOKS,  Albany, 
Oregon. 


CHURCH  SEATIISTG?^ 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 
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Self-Seeking  in  the  Church 


"THE  LAST  INFIRMITY  OF  NOBLE  MINDS." 

"PARDONABLE  IN  A  MAN  WHO  DOES  SO  MUCH  GOOD." 

With  such  indulgent  phrases  of  apology  it  is  common  for  church 
people  to  parry  criticism  of  ministers  and  others  who  notoriously 
put  themselves  forward  by  means  direct  and  indirect,  for  places 
of  honor,  repute  and  power  in  the  church  organization. 

Year  by  year  the  practice  of  such  self-promotion  in  the  church 
appears  to  grow.  The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations 
see  peculiarly  startling  manifestations  of  it  when  the  election  of 
moderators  and  bishops  is  at  hand. 

And  externally  there  seems  little  reason  why  it  should  not  grow. 
The  advancement  of  one's  self  for  ecclesiastical  honors,  over  and 
over  again,  gains  the  coveted  reward  through  the  complaisant 
franchises  of  the  aspirant's  Christian  brethren.  Why,  then,  should 
not  other  men  adopt  methods  that  win  so  easily? 

Open  candidacy  for  office  and  vigorous  campaign  for  support, 
after  the  manner  of  professional  politicians,  are  in  fact  frequently 
accepted  as  special  reasons  for  aiding  an  ambition  so  b:ld  and 
eager.    "If  he  wants  it  so  bad,  why  not  let  him  have  it?" 

And  if  it  is  suggested  that  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambition  is  in- 
compatible with  the  lowliness  of  the  Master,  that  consideration  is 
lightly  laughed  aside. 

Perhaps,  men  say  in  effect,  hunting  for  church  offices  is  not 
just  such  a  thing  as  Jesus  would  have  done,  but  it  is  all  a  very 
trivial  matter — not  a  thing  that  touches  real  Christian  character  at 
all — an  amiable  weakness  at  most  which  can  well  be  overlooked  in 
men  who  are  such  powerful  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

But  is  it  such  a  trifling  question  ?  To  begin  with,  there  is  this  fea- 
ture about  it  which  cannot  possibly  be  made  out  not  to  be  serious : 

That  church  is  perilously  near  to  falling  away  from  its  Master 
which  can  calmly  excuse  in  its  leaders  any  evident  spirit  not  re- 
flected from  Jesus  Christ. 

To  think  of  the  slightest  un-Christlikeness  as  indifferent  is  a 
sign  that  somewhere  tT)e  church's  vital  connection  with  its  Lord 
is  interrupted.    And  that  is  the  beginning  of  death. 

The  church's  one  hope  of  triumph  in  the  world  is  hkeness  to 
Jesus.  Any  difterence  from  him  is  a  subtraction  of  power.  Any 
consent  to  be  different  from  him  is  a  germ  of  fatal  disease. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  human 
nature.   Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  mend  human  nature. 

An  evil  symptom  surely  is  the  careless  laugh  that  dismisses  any 
inquiry  whether  Christ  is  being  followed— even  in  what  inconsid- 
erate indulgence  may  call  an  "excusable  weakness." 

All  this,  though,  still  passes  by  the  question  whether  this  business 
of  promoting  one's  self — this  industrious  scrambling  to  become 
moderatot  or  bishop — is  indeed  an  offense  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

But  how  can  anyone  doubt  it?  What  was  the  dominant  note 
of  his  whole  life  and  mission?  What,  indeed,  except  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  himself  in  a  passion  to  help  men? 

"Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

How,  then,  can  any  man  be  justified — more  to  the  point,  how  can 
any  man  justify  himself — for  stopping  amid  a  ministry  in  which 


he  has  been  ordained  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  and  giving  time  to 
efforts  aiming  to  induce  his  church  to  serve  his  vanity  with  election 
to  an  honorary  office? 

If,  however,  the  Lord's  example  is  not  enough,  his  teachings  on 
this  very  point  are  most  explicit  and  emphatic. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  amid  Christ's  arraignments  of  sin 
none  is  more  clear-cut  and  positive  than  his  scornful  condemnation 
of  those  whose  good  works  are  motived  with  the  object  "that  they 
may  have  glory  of  men."  Such,  he  says,  with  a  startling  finality, 
"have  received  their  reward"  when  they  get  that  glory.  They 
can  expect  nothing  thereafter  as  compensation  for  their  good 
deeds  from  the  Father  whose  recompenses  are  paid  only  on  the 
strength  of  what  he  sees  in  secret. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  no  more  definitely  denounced  for 
robbing  widows'  houses  than  they  were  for  "loving  the  chief  place 
at  feasts  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues." 

Nor  is  any  command  of  the  Master  more  particular  than  the 
"parable"  he  spoke  "when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief 
seats."   "When  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place." 

And  finally  he  covered  the  whole  question  completely  with  one 
great,  stern,  uncompromising  and  inevitable  law :  "Whosoever 
shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased." 

Can  any  man  who  has  professed  himself  a  Christian  read  and 
study  these  words  of  Christ  with  honest  application  to  his  own 
case,  and  still  entertain  unguiltily  in  his  heart  the  design  of  getting 
for  himself  a  moderatorial  election  at  General  Assembly  or  an 
episcopal  election  at  General  Conference  or  any  kind  of  honorary 
election  anywhere? 

Can  a  man  look  Jesus  Christ  in  the  face  and  call  any  of  these 
purposes  "laudable  ambition"  in  the  church  of  which  Jesus  is  head? 

Indeed  he  cannot.  Men  cherish  these  ambitions  only  when  they 
are  carefully  looking  away  from  the  face  of  Christ. 

•^ 

There  is  absolutely  no  room  in  Christianity  for  ambition  after 
honor.    The  Christian  ambition  is  an  ambition  for  service  only. 

And  the  church  wholly  loyal  to  its  Founder  will  make  sure  of 
giving  its  honors  only  to  men  who  have  literally  gone  to  sit  down 
in  the  lowest  seat  and  have  shown  no  desire  to  get  away  from . 
it—who  have  made  themselves  servants  of  all  and  are  unselfishly 
content  to  continue  serving. 

No  church  today  would  think  of  honoring  with  high  office  a  man 
who  had  violated  the  ethics  of  the  Master  in  adultery  or  theft. 

But  there  are  no  degrees  in  the  Master's  ethics.  It  must  become 
equally  unthinkable  for  the  church  to  reward  with  its  favors  the 
violation  of  the  Master's  ideals  in  covetousness  and  self-seeking 
and  vanity. 

Shall  it  not  henceforth  be  an  unmistakable  and  never  broken 
rule  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  least: 

No  man  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  become  Assembly  moderator 
who  gives  the  least  cause  to  suspect  that  he  covets  the  office. 

Then  the  church  would  be  honestly  living  up  to  the  Pauline  re- 
quirement which  is  so  unmistakably  an  echo  of  Jesus :  "In  honor 
preferring  one  another." 

Today — be  it  shamefacedly  said — a  cynical  smile  often  goes  round 
when  those  words  are  read  in  the  church's  public  worship. 
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Taft  Renominated;  Roosevelt  in  Revolt 

William  Howard  Taft  has  been  renominated  for  president  of 
the  United  States  and  James  S.  Sherman  renominated  for  vice- 
president  by  the  Republican  national  convention.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt may  be  nominated  for  the  same  office  by  the  new  "Progressive" 
party  made  up  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  a  convention  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  August.  At  a  meeting  held  immediately  after 
the  Coliseum  gathering  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced  his  revolt. 

Those  who  thought  that  the  days  of  exciting  political  history  were 
past  have  been  astonished;  those  who  enjoy  a  battle  were 
gratified;  those  who  prefer  the  orderly  development  of  events,  who 
look  for  progress  through  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution,  were 
disappointed  by  the  course  of  events  attending  the  convention. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  contest  between  the  President  and  the 
ex-President,  instead  of  being  short  and  sharp,  was  long  drawn  and 
indecisive.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  rush  to  the  scene  of  the  Chicago 
battle  broke  another  precedent  and  recalled  Paul  Revere  and  Phil 
Sheridan,  but  did  not  affect  the  result  favorably  for  him.  The 
multifarious  night  and  day  quarrels  of  national  committeemen, 
leaders  old  and  new,  and  delegates  contested  and  uncontested  were 
acrimonious  in  the  extreme,  and  the  outcome  sent  the  Democrats 
to  Baltimore  with  high  hopes.  The  Roosevelt  delegates  refrained, 
for  the  most  part,  from  voting  on  the  platform  or  nominations  the 
last  day  of  the  convention. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  Thursday, 
supplemented  last  Saturday,  he  reviewed  the  preconvention  primaries 
and  other  proceedings  by  which  he  had  obtained  a  large  number 
of  delegates  in  Republican  states  of  the  North,  and  claimed  a  clear 
majority  in  the  convention.  But  this  victory,  he  asserted,  was  dis- 
honestly overcome  by  the  seating  of  ninety  delegates  by  the  national 
committee,  aided  by  the  ruling  of  Chairman  Root  that  each  one  of 
these  contested  delegates  could  vote  on  all  other  contests  except 
his  own.  This  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  "successful  political  fraud," 
and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  convention  as  thus  constituted.  He 
added :  "Unfortunately  in  our  political  life  the  unscrupulous  man 
who  commits  wrongs  such  as  these  can  usually  count  on  having  some 
respectable  men  support  him,  and  other  respectable  men  oppose  him, 
but  cease  their  opposition  at  the  point  when  it  would  become  really 
effective." 

Referring  to  the  delegates  "honestly  elected"  he  said:  "If  the 
remainder  choose  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  nominate  me  for 
the  presidency  as  a  progressive  on  a  progressive  platform,  and  if 
in  such  event  the  general  feeling  among  progressives  favors  my 
being  nominated,  I  shall  accept.  In  either  case  I  shall  make  my 
appeal  to  every  honest  citizen  in  the  nation;  and  I  shall  fight  the 
campaign  through,  win  or  lose,  even  if  I  do  not  get  a  single  electoral 
vote.  I  do  not  wish  a  single  man  to  support  me  from  any  personal 
feeling  for  me.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  any  man;  any  man  who  sup- 
ports me  will  do  so  without  hope  of  gain  and  at  the  risk  of  personal 
loss  and  discomfort.  But  if,  having  this  in  view,  those  fervent  in 
this  great  fight  for  the  rule  of  the  people  and  for  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice,  which  has  now  also  become  a  clear-cut  fight  for 
honesty  against  dishonesty,  fraud  and  theft,  desire  me  to  lead  the 
fight,  I  will  do  so." 

Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  disappointed  many  of  his  pro- 
gressive friends,  including  some  of  the  delegates  from  his  own 
state,  by  refusing  to  support  Governor  McGovern  for  temporary 
chairman  against  Elihu  Root,  the  Taft  candidate.  Governor  Hadley 
of  Missouri  was  a  prominent  figure  and  led  an  earnest  fight  against 
the  so-called  "steam  roller"  tactics  of  the  majority,  but  he  says  he 
will  not  "bolt." 

At  present  there  are  four  potential  parties  instead  of  two — the 
conservative  Republicans  and  the  conservative  Democrats,  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  and  the  progressive  Democrats.  The  con- 
servative Republicans  adopted  at  Chicago  a  platform  progressive  in 
tendency.  At  the  moment  the  final  action  of  the  two  wings  of 
Democracy  is  a  subject  for  speculation,  as  is  the  next  move  of  the 
"Rooseveltites" — the  "bull  moose  party,"  as  some  of  its  critics  have 
vulgarly  dubbed  it.  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  is  the 
proposed  manager. 

►J,  -i- 

Looks  Like  Loan-Shark  Trick 

Observant  denizens  of  the  big  cities  have  long  since  learned  that 
daily  newspaper  advertisements  which  beseech  readers  to  come  in 
and  borrow  all  the  money  they  need  are  not  evidences  of  a  pure 


and  untarnished  philanthropy.  By  analogy  more  exact  than  appears 
on  the  surface  the  very  same  thing  may  justly  be  said  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  six  great  powers — Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan  and  the  United  States — to  loan  China  $300,000,000. 
China  does  not  need  $300,000,000  of  foreign  money,  and  the  benev- 
olent bankers  and  diplomats  who  have  been  in  session  at  Paris 
arranging  the  loan  are  pressing  this  great  sum  of  cash  on  the  Peking 
government  not  for  the  real  sake  of  helping  the  new  republic  but 
simply  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  noose  of  debt  around  China's 
neck.  It  is  merely  a  new  way  of  securing  for  foreign  governments 
"spheres  of  influence"  in  China — a  purpose  which  appears  quite  un- 
disguised in  the  provision  that  any  one  of  the  powers  concerned  in 
the  loan  may  veto  any  particular  use  to  which  the  Chinese  admin- 
istration shall  propose  to  put  the  borrowed  money.  This  clause  is 
acknowledged  to  be  intended  to  prevent  China  from  strengthening 
itself  in  Mongolia  or  Manchuria  against  the  Russians. 

The  whole  business  is  one  in  which  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  mixed  up,  for  under  all  the  circumstances  this  loan 
contradicts  directly  the  noble  policy  by  which  the  late  John  Hay, 
when  secretary  of  state,  forestalled  the  partition  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire which  has  now  so  unexpectedly  become  a  republic.  The  right 
and  consistent  thing  for  the  American  state  department  would 
have  been  to  support  the  Chinese  leaders  in  their  purpose  to  borrow 
of  Belgium  bankers.  There  President  Yuan  and  Premier  Tang 
might  have  obtained  $5,000,000  or  more  without  political  strings  at- 
tached to  it.  Of  course  they  couldn't  have  built  railroads  with 
this,  but  they  could  have  paid  off  their  soldiery  and  met  other  im- 
mediate obligations,  and  the  railroads  could  well  wait  until  the 
new  government  is  more  solidified  in  its  real  and  necessary  govern- 
mental functions. 

Italian  War  and  Some  of  Its  Effects 

Italy  has  agreed  to  a  conference  of  the  powers  for  the  settlement 
of  the  war  with  Turkey,  according  to  unofficial  dispatches  from 
Rome,  and  if  Turkey  is  willing  an  armistice  will  speedily  be  ar- 
ranged. The  war  has  now  been  in  progress  for  many  months  with- 
out decisive  results,  although  on  the  whole  the  advantage  has 
been  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Italy  has  not  succeeded  in  gaining  ful} 
control  of  Tripoli,  but  on  the  Mediterranean  waters  she  has  been 
master.  She  seized  islands  in  the  uEgean  sea  and  has  blockaded 
the  Dardanelles.  Apparently  the  internal  or  subjective  effect  of  the 
war  upon  the  people  of  the  respective  countries  has  been  almost 
directly  opposite — in  Turkey  the  government  has  become  somewhat 
discredited  and  unpopular,  whereas  in  Italy  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  patriotism.  Italy's  people  are  not  essentially  warlike,  especially 
in  a  war  of  aggression,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  a  unit  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  war  against  Turkey.  They  see  in  the  war  an 
opportunity  for  Italy  to  become  in  actuality  what  it  has  long  been 
in  name  only — one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  instead  of  a  mere 
tool  of  Germany,  which  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  war  spirit  seems  to  have  had  a  tonic  effect 
in  Italy. 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  war  are  beginning  to  be  seen  in  the 
increased  activity  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Premier  Asquith  and  Minister  Churchill  have  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  British  naval  base  on  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  lies  between  Sicily  and  Tripoli,  and  though  elaborate  pains 
were  taken  to  deny  that  the  trip  had  any  special  significance,  popular 
opinion  in  England  insists  on  regarding  it  as  momentous.  Great 
Britain  has  two  "imperial  outposts"  at  Gibraltar  and  at  Malta  and 
is  in  control  of  Egypt.  The  defense  of  these  garrisons,  in  them- 
selves unimportant,  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Mediterranean  line  of  communication  is 
England's  bread  route.  England  has  five  main  sources  of  food 
supply — North  America,  South  America,  Australasia,  the  Black  sea 
countries  (Russia,  Turkey  and  Roumania)  and  the  East  Indies. 
Traffic  is  practically  continuous  through  the  year  so  far  as  the 
Black  sea  trade  is  concerned  and  it  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
If  the  Suez  canal  were  closed  it  would  still  be  possible  to  com- 
municate with  the  East  Indies,  but  any  shutting  off  of  Black  sea 
communications  would  be  disastrous  both  to  English  consumers  and 
to  the  Russian  and  other  producers.  Britain  is  dependent,  upon  out- 
side sources  for  its  food,  and  its  annual  foreign  trade  reaches  a 
total  in  excess  of  a  billion  pounds  sterhng.  This  means  the  daily 
arrival  and  departure  of  thousands  of  cargoes.  The  keeping  open 
of  the  Mediterranean  route  in  time  of  war  is  attended  by  greater 
difficuhies  than  the  protection  of  Atlantic  commerce,  for  the  reason 
that  Mediterranean  commerce  could  be  more  easily  hsfrassed  by 
hostile  ships. 

France  has  almost  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
has  Britain  and  this  factor  has  led  to  the  establishment  and  growth 
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of  the  Anglo-French  entente.  This  friendly  understanding  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  British  interests  as  well  as  materially  aid  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  French 
government  is  expected  to  adopt  a  two-power  standard  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  future  is  to  maintain  a  fleet  there  which  will 
be  more  powerfill  than  the  Italian  and  Austrian  fleets  combined. 
At  present  France  has  twelve  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
against  nine  of  Austria  and  Italy  and  thirty-six  torpedo  destroyers 
compared  with  sixteen  of  the  two  other  powers.  The  English  news- 
papers are  speculating  as  to  the  early  transforming  of  the  entente 
into  an  actual  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 

A  Non-Political  Solution  of  the  Irish  Question 

Home  rule  for  Ireland  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  British 
parliament,  although  it  is  considered  extremely  probable  that  the 
pending  bill  will  eventually  pass.  But  in  the  meantime  students 
of  Irish  affairs  have  lately  pointed  out  that  a  nonlegislative  cura- 
tive process  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  is  now  going  on  there.  This 
remedy,  which  will  not  have  the  threatened  effect  of  dividing  the 
country  into  two  furiously  opposed  camps,  is  the  revival  of  Irish 
agriculture.  If  the  secret  of  Irish  happiness  lies  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  this  end  may  be  obtained  by  the  new  methods 
in  Irish  farming. 

A  writer  in  the  English  quarterly  Round  Table  declares  that  the 
great  delusion  that  the  Irishman  is  a  "political  animal"  is  being 
dispelled,  and  he  proceeds  to  draw  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  past 
and  present  styles  of  Irish  farming.  While  the  total  amount  of 
acreage  under  cultivation  in  Ireland  has  not  increased  since  the 
passage  of  the  land  acts,  these  measures  brought  about  a  great 
transference  of  the  land  from  the  landlords  to  the  cultivators. 
Along  with  this  organic  change  came  the  rise  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  founded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
which  organized  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  in  nearly  a  thousand 
societies  with  an  annual  turn-over  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 

This  society  has  inspired  a  new  pride,  a  new  self-reliance.  Its 
local  branches,  besides  promoting  dairying,  deal  in  poultry  and  eggs, 
buy  agricultural  implements,  cure  bacon  and  frequently  find  em- 
ployment for  the  women  in  crocheting  and  lace-making.  They  buy 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  seeds  on  wholesale  terms.  Naturally 
the  Irish  farmer  now  uses  more  fertihzers  and  his  crops  benefit 
proportionately.  It  is  prophesied  in  the  next  generation  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  an  Irish  farmer  ignorant  of  scientific  agriculture. 
The  yield  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  has  increased  from  six  tons 
of  mediocre  product  to  approximately  a  dozen  tons  to  the  acre. 
Last  winter  witnessed  an  increase  in  importation  of  these  potatoes 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Irish  pigs  and  chickens  are  beginning  to 
approach  the  Iowa  or  Kansas  models.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
hand  churns  there  are  the  cooperative  creameries,  with  an  expert 
butter  maker  in  charge. 

A  rule  of  these  societies  prevents  the  discussion  of  political  and 
religious  topics — religion  and  politics  often  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  Ireland — and  it  is  stated  that  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Unionists  and  Nationalists  are  losing  sight  of  their  old  differences 
in  new  common  interests.  Not  only  is  the  farmer  profiting,  but 
the  manufacturer  is  producing  more,  because  there  is  more  demand, 
and  more  production  means  more  wealth.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
motto  is  "better  farming,  better  business  and  better  living."  Sir 
Horace,  by  the  way,  in  his  youth  spent  ten  years  in  American  cattle- 
ranching  and  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  rural  life  problems  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  outlook  is  both  cosmopolitan  and  practical. 

A  Move  to  End  the  "Coal  Trust" 

What  is  expected  to  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  hard  coal 
situation  has  been  instituted  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
which  served  notice  of  the  proceedings  on  214  railroads  as  respond- 
ents. The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  hard  coal  is  said  to  be 
due  in  large  part  to  the  high  freight  rates  on  this  commodity,  which 
are  out  of  proportion  to  rates  on  similar  commodities,  and  have 
greatly  enriched  the  railroads  which  handle  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 
The  commission  is  expected  to  direct  its  inquiry  against  the  prac- 
tices of  the  railroads  affiliated  with  the  Reading  Company,  the  so- 
called  coal  trust,  in  fixing  discriminatory  rates,  in  some  instances 
almost  prohibitory  for  the  independent  operators,  thereby  effecting 
a  combination  that  can  virtually  dictate  retail  prices.  The  com- 
merce commission  states  that  the  rates  and  the  practices  governing 
the  transportation  of  coal  have  been  the  subject  of  formal  and 
informal  complaints,  and  such  complaints  have  been  numerous,  and 
accordingly  orders  that  the  proceedings  and  inquiry  be  conducted 
with  a  view  of  requiring  the  respondent  railroads  to  put  in  force 


such  rates,  rules  and  practices  relative  to  the  transportation  of  coal 
as  may  be  found  just  and  reasonable  and  not  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory. The  territory  covered  is  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  including  domestic  and 
export  rates  to  tidewater  and  lake  ports.  It  is  further  ordered 
that  the  inquiry  shall  ascertain  whether  the  coal  is  mined  or  pro- 
duced by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  common  carriers  engaged 
in  its  transportation  and  whether  the  common  carriers  own  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  mines  producing  the  coal  which  they  transport — which 
is  contrary  to  law.  Following  the  close  of  the  recent  coal  strike 
and  the  10  cents  a  ton  advance  given  miners  an  increase  of  25  cents 
a  ton  was  made  in  selling  prices.  An  investigation  of  the  situation 
was  decided  upon  by  the  New  York  City  Merchants'  Association 
before  the  commerce  commission  had  announced  its  inquiry.  How- 
ever, the  average  consumer  who  hopes  to  see  prices  lowered  before 
he  has  to  lay  in  his  next  winter's  supply  is  doubtless  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, even  though  the  coal  trust  has  to  go  the  way  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  powder  and  other  big  combinations,  including  the 
National  Packing  Company.  The  latter,  which  was  commonly 
known  as  the  beef  trust,  has  announced  that  it  will  dissolve  on 
August  I.  Acting  on  this  promise,  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
has  agreed  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  threatened  civil  suit  against 
the  corporation.  This  action  may  discount  the  prospective  inves- 
tigation of  the  beef  trust  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Representative 
Edwards  of  Georgia  and  may  mark  the  end  of  a  series  of  attacks 
which  were  begun  in  1903  when  Judge  Grosscup  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  packers  from  entering  into  a  combination,  with 
the  long  series  of  subsequent  indictments,  investigations,  reindict- 
ments and  conspiracy  trials. 

Congress  Abolishes  the  Commerce  Court 

The  commerce  court,  the  body  of  five  judges  established  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  prompt  and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act,  has  been  abolished  by  act  of  Congress. 
Not  only  was  the  court  wiped  out,  but  the  members  of  this  bench 
were  deprived  of  their  standing  as  federal  judges  and  nothing  left 
between  them  and  private  life  except  the  possibility  of  a  presidential 
veto.  The  court  was  organized  in  1910  at  the  instigation  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  he  has  been  especially 
desirous  of  perpetuating.  Opposition  to  the  court,  which  has  fre- 
quently found  itself  out  of  harmony  with  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  was  recently  given  factitious  strength  by  reason  of  the 
charges  made  against  Judge  Archbald's  business  dealings  with 
railroad  litigants  in  the  commerce  court,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  United  States  supreme  court  has  flatly  overruled  the  commerce 
court  in  the  appeals  which  have  been  brought  before  it  in  a  number 
of   important   cases   and   has   sustained   the   interstate  commerce 


— The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  closed  its 
sessions  at  Cleveland  on  the  9th  instant,  elected  Frank  Tucker,  head 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Association  of  New  York,  president  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chicago.  H.  A.  Wheeler  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  JuHus  Rosenwald,  the  well- 
known  Hebrew  philanthropist,  were  appointed  chairmen  of  new  de- 
partments on  the  relation  of  commercial  organizations  to  social 
welfare  and  on  the  distribution  and  assimilation  of  immigrants. 
The  conference  discussed  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Continent,  including  work 
for  prisoners,  the  relation  of  medical  to  social  work,  including  closer 
cooperation  between  physicians,  ministers  and  social  workers,  higher 
city  taxes  to  provide  for  greater  public  betterments,  state  pensions 
for  dependent  mothers  of  families,  and  the  care  of  children 
and  youth. 

— Bags  of  coffee  came  near  involving  this  country  in  a  diplo- 
matic clash  with  Brazil  a  few  days  ago.  The  government  asked  for 
an  injunction  to  tie  up  950,000  bags  of  coffee  in  warehouses  in  New 
York  and  belonging  to  the  state  of  San  Paulo  in  Brazil.  It  was 
shown  that  J.  P.  Morgan  and  others  loaned  money  to  the  Brazilian 
state  in  a  "valorization"  scheme — in  other  words,  to  withhold  the 
coft'ee  from  trade.  This  action  was  attacked  by  federal  attorneys  as 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  petition  for  injunction 
was  denied,  however,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  provision  to 
reimburse  the  owners  of  the  coffee. 

— Mexico's  revolution  seems  to  be  gradually  disintegrating.  The 
common  people  and  ncncombatants  generally  are  reported  to  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  General  Orozco,  the  leading 
insurgent,  and  in  their  desire  for  peace  and  quiet  are  willing  to 
accept  the  weak  and  far  from  popular  Madero  administration. 
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The  Presence  of  Death 

DEATH,  A  STALKING  figure,  invisible,  intangible,  inevitable 
and  always  at  hand.  The  unescapable,  heart-chilling  shadow 
falls  across  the  landscape  of  every  life.    Few  welcome  it; 
the  vast  majority  dread  it,  for  it  means  sundered  ties,  scattered 
households,  broken  hearts  and  often  poverty,  unexpected  and  for 
which  there  has  been  no  preparation. 

There  is  no  profession,  business  or  calling  to  which  Death  is  more 
real  than  that  of  the  ministry.  The  presence  is  forever  on  the 
minister's  track.  For  himself  he  never  dreads  it ;  for  his  own  family 
he  seldom  feels  it ;  but  in  a  sense  every  family  of  his  church  is  his 
family,  and  the  call  comes  to  him  today  from  one,  tomorrow  from, 
another.  Each  call  means  a  tug  at  the  minister's  heart  strings. 
Merciful  time,  the  divine  antiseptic,  heals  the  wound  made  by  grief 
in  one  heart  today,  in  another  tomorrow,  and  the  "valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  becomes  a  sun-lighted  plain,  even  to  those  to 
whom  the  gloom  has  been  deepest.  But  the  minister  cannot  walk 
out  into  the  sunshine ;  he  turns  from  one  shadowed  ravine  into 
another,  as  the  presence  of  death  flits  here  and  there  among  the 
families  of  the  flock  that  he  loves.  Over  and  over  he  hears  the 
wail,  "Out  of  the  depths  do  I  cry  unto  thee,  O  God !"  The  only 
human  heart  that  can  answer  that  is  the  heart  of  the  minister. 

Before  his  congregation  the  minister  stands  thrilled,  exhilarated  by 
his  divine  message.  Then  he  thinks  there  is  no  earthly  work  that 
can  be  compared  to  his  own.  When  a  soul  is  born  again  and  he 
sees  the  new  light  in  the  eye  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  a  realizing 
view  of  the  loveliness  of  the  forgiving  Father  in  heaven,  peace  like  a 
river  flows  through  his  own  soul.  Those  are  moments  of  supreme 
exaltation.  But  when  in  the  home  of  one  of  his  people  over  which 
the  death  angel  hovers  he  hears  the  life  cord  snap,  the  strings  of  the 
harp  in  his  own  soul  relax,  and  if  he  strikes  them  then  there  is  no 
answering  vibration.  "The  daughters  of  music  are  brought  low" 
then.  In  his  spiritual  life-gauge  the  column  of  feeling  rises  and  falls 
in  a  succession  so  swift  that  he  cannot  tell  always  which  feeling  pre- 
ponderates. If  in  him  emotion  lies  near  the  surface,  the  wear  and 
tear  soon  furrow  his  face  and  whiten  his  hair.  The  presence  of  life 
and  the  presence  of  death  are  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
between  which  sometimes  his  own  soul  is  ground.  This  is  what 
makes  his  work  the  hardest  work  of  all  to  which  life  can  be  called, 
and  of  this  the  ordinary  world  knows  nothing  at  all. 

There  is  another  phase  that  is  presented  by  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  There  may  be  almost  as  much  of  joy  in  it  as  there 
is  of  grief.  Death  is  not  a  curse  superimposed  upon  life  which  only 
blasts  and  destroys.  The  presence  of  death  is  as  of  a  hand  pointing 
to  divine  opportunity.  It  is  as  if  it  were  a  voice  crying,  "Wait 
not  until  I  come  before  you  make  your  hope  of  rest  with  God  sure." 
The  presence  of  death  is  as  a  voice  calling  to  the  minister,  "Save 
the  souls  of  those  intrusted  to  you  by  bringing  them  to  Jesus  by 
every  effort  in  your  power  while  they  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
powers.  Wait  never  until  the  deathbed  hour.  The  accepted  time  for 
you  to  work  is  before  I  appear."  That  minister  is  blessed  who 
hears  the  inaudible  voice  out  of  the  shadows  calling,  "Death 
worketh,"  and  at  once  makes  answer,  "Let  me  work  too."  If  it  be 
true  that  death  marks  the  end  of  opportunity  to  fix  destiny,  the  duty 
of  the  gospel  minister  is  plain.  Word  and  act,  character  and  conduct 
must  be  wise  and  intense  to  make  individual  lives  eager  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  an  eternal  destiny  which  Jesus  Christ 
declared  was  prepared  for  those  who  love  him.  The  presence  is 
vocal  to  those  on  whom  the  shadow  does  not  fall.  It  cries,  "Make 
choice  for  eternity  today.  No  man  knows  that  for  him  there  will 
be  a  tomorrow." 

Here  is  another  thought  which  belongs  especially  to  the  min- 
ister. If  the  presence  of  death  shall  make  him  ask  himself  with  all 
sincerity,  "What  am  I  ?"  it  will  not  be  entirely  without  its  benediction. 
We  once  heard  a  professor  of  homiletics  say,  "The  pulpit  is  the  min- 
ister's throne."  Perhaps  that  is  true.  But  let  no  minister  think 
he  is  for  even  the  time  a  king.  That  is  not  true.  His  sermon  is 
not  a  royal  edict,  nor  an  imperial  decree.  The  minister  is  only  a 
servant  walking  between  two,  each  of  whom  holds  one  of  his  hands, 
and  who  lead  him  now  this  way,  now  that.  One  leads  him  to  life — 
tempestuous,  roaring,  tempted  life,  joy-seeking,  sun-basking,  ease- 
loving,  hard-working,  poorly  fed,  shabbily  clothed  life — and  bids 
him  to  minister  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  store  and  with  all  his  might 
to  those  who  are  before  him.  The  other  takes  him  along  the 
Iinshed.  shadowed  way  of  death — grief-bringing,  heart-breaking,  tear- 


pouring  death — and  bids  him  solace,  comfort,  uphold,  sustain  those 
whose  feet  stumble  in  the  darkness.  Shall  not  such  an  one  cry  out, 
"What  am  I  ?"  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Philippi  gives 
the  complete  answer  to  such  a  tried  and  often  perplexed  soul — • 
"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

Surely  the  thought  that  the  presence  of  death  is  only  the  presence 
of  one  of  God's  messengers  who  comes  to  open  a  door  from  gloom 
to  glory  should  fill  the  human  heart  with  joy.  Earth's  shadows 
darken  the  human  side  of  the  door,  but  the  ineffable  light  of  God's 
Christ-founded  kingdom  makes  the  spiritual  side  gloriously  bright. 
If  we  could  only  keep  our  spiritual  eyes  unblinded  by  earth-caused 
tears  we  would  see  in  the  presence  of  death  a  figure  holding  out  to 
the  death-freed  soul  its  passport  to  the  place  prepared  by  him  who 
passed  through  the  same  gate  and  robbed  death  of  its  sting  forever 
and  forever.  There  are  no  bands  in  the  death  of  the  righteous.  If 
we  could  only  keep  our  spiritual  ears  unvibrant  to  "earth  so  full  of 
dreary  noises,"  to  the  cries  of  "men  with  wailing  in  their  voices,"  we 
should  hear  the  music  "of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps"  and 
singing  "Glory  and  dominion  and  honor  and  power  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever."  If  we  only  could  forget  the  wild  jarring  of  our 
language  of  woe  that  cries,  "What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  Absalom,  my  lost 
one,  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  we  would  hear  and  understand 
that  other  dialect  whose  words  are  full  of  eternal  compensation,  "I 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

To  the  presence  of  death  the  minister  of  Christ  should  gladly  give 
his  hand  and  say,  "Lead  me  wheresoever  thou  wilt  and  open  my 
mouth  to  speak  the  blessedness  of  the  hope  of  immortality."  "The 
sting  of  death  is  sin,"  but  to  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  there  is  no 
sting,  for  there  is  no  sin.  "The  strength  of  sin  is  the  law,"  but  they 
who  sleep  in  Jesus  know  no  law  save  of  triumph  through  him  who 
hath  loved  them  and  washed  them  from  their  sin.  And  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  grave  has  no  victory. 

The  presence  of  death!  Does  it  fill  any  heart  with  dismay?  Let  it 
no  longer.  The  presence  which  has  taken  or  shall  take  your 
dearest  loved  one  forever  from  your  sight  is  only  God's  high  am- 
bassador sent  to  lead  that  loved  one  to  the  couch  which  God  has 
spread  for  his  beloved.  Comfort  your  hccirt  with  those  wonderful 
words,  "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

"And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  com.e  to  weep, 
Let  one  most  loving  of  you  all 
Say,  Not  a  tear  for  her  must  fall; 
He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  R.  S.  H. 


Unionists  in  Canada  Both  Patient  and  Persistent 

Aggressiveness  and  discretion  were  mixed  by  admirably  wise 
proportion  in  the  crucible  where  the  recent  Canadian  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  compounded  its  action  on  the  church  union  ques- 
tion. The  problem  before  the  Assembly  was,  as  The  Continent 
had  recently  explained,  to  express  unmistakably  the  strong  majority 
desire  of  the  denomination  for  organic  union  with  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists,  and  yet  provide  time  and  opportunity  for  an 
adverse  minority  to  reconsider  its  opposition  and  get  in  line  with, 
the  union  movement.  There  was  in  the  delicate  situation  quite  as 
much  danger  of  rebuffing  the  Methodists  and  Congregationalists 
who  have  shown  themselves  so  heartily  eager  for  the  consolidation, 
as  there  was  of  exasperating  anti-union  Presbyterians  into  open 
revolt.  But  the  Assembly  was  determined  to  avoid  both  unpleasant- 
nesses, and  it  did  so  with  consummate  wisdom. 

In  the  first  place  the  Assembly  made  itself  transparently  clear 
on  the  point  of  its  own  absolute  faith  that  the  three  negotiating 
denominations  should,  could  and  would  be  soon  joined  into  one.  It 
put  on  record  its  confidence  "that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  present 
movement  will  be  the  consummation  of  such  a  union."  It  pledged 
itself  "to  do  all  in  its  power  to  maintain  and  deepen  the  unity  of 
spirit  which  has  marked  the  course  of  the  negotiations."  Thus 
Presbyterianism  was  more  completely  than  ever  committed  to  the 
merger  and  thereby  freed  of  every  possible  suspicion  that  the  post- 
ponement of  final  action  was  an  unfriendly  stratagem.  So  guarded, 
the  delay  could  be  voted  with  full  understanding  on  all  sides  that  it 
was  intended  only  as  an  indulgence  of  the  objectors  and  not  as  a 
surrender  to  them.  Indeed,  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  put  the 
anti-unionists  on  frank  notice  that  they  were  expected  to  improve 
the  period  of  grace  by  getting  converted  to  the  union  idea — the 
obvious  significance  of  a  clause  expressing  the  belief  that  "by  further 
conference  and  discussion  practically  unanimous  action  can  be 
secured  within  a  reasonable  time."    To  further  this  unanimity  the 
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Assembly,  with  canny  insight  into  human  nature,  added  the  loudest 
agitators  against  union  to  the  union  committee,  where  only  pre- 
ternatural stubbornness  can  prevent  their  being  "unionized." 

But  it  required  measures  still  more  practical  than  these  to  content 
the  Assembly.  Every  union  possibility  short  of  outright  consolida- 
tion was  emphasized  by  orders  for  its  promotion.  The  Home 
Mission  Board  was  directed  to  join  the  Methodist  and  Congrega- 
tional boards  in  delimiting  territory  for  their  respective  operations, 
so  that  new  congregations  of  the  different  churches  shall  not  be 
organized  hereafter  in  the  same  towns.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board 
was  similarly  instructed  in  its  field.  The  publication  committee 
received  orders  to  combine  periodicals  with  the  publications  of  the 
Methodists  and  Congregationalists  if  it  could.  Combination  of 
colleges  was  likewise  suggested.  The  union  committee  meanwhile 
is  to  continue  meeting  with  the  other  two  union  committees,  and  is 
especially  charged  to  make  an  arrangement  with  them  for  the 
government  of  joint  congregations  where  local  sentiment  is  in  favor 
of  immediate  church  union.  The  consulting  committee?  are  more- 
over asked  to  employ  every  diligence  to  set  aside  remaining  ob- 
stacles and  dissipate  persisting  objections. 

So,  very  clearly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  cause  of  church 
union  has  backstepped  in  Canada. 


— There  is  just  the  fag  end  of  a  week  now  left  in  which  to  help 
Winona  at  its  supreme  crisis.  The  best  way  would  be  to  telegraph 
a  subscription  to  the  Winona  campaign  committee  right  now,  if  you 
have  not  already  recorded  your  donation.  Don't  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  preeminently  a  situation  where  everything  depends  on 
small  gifts.  Winona  has  always  been  a  place  of  singular  democracy. 
Its  service  has  been  peculiarly  a  service  for  the  common  people.  It 
must  now  be  saved  by  the  democratic  giving  of  the  common  people 
or  not  at  all. 

— The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  called  from 
Seattle  to  New  York  for  secretarial  duty  Dr.  Edward  Lincoln 
Smith,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church 
in  Seattle  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  American  Board's 
headquarters  is  to  continue  in  Boston,  but  New  York  has  become 
such  an  important  center  for  the  constantly  more  important  inter- 
denominational features  of  foreign  mission  administration  that  the 
Boston  organization  feels  it  must  have  a  representative  there  also. 
Dr.  Smith  therefore  will  locate  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  status  co- 
ordinate to  that  of  Secretaries  Barton  and  Patton,  who  continue 
their  labors  in  the  familiar  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  "Hub." 

— The  women  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  asked  their 
General  Assembly  to  give  them  a  woman  secretary  to  be  their  leader 
in  mission  work.  The  Assembly  in  response  directed  the  executive 
committees — that  is  to  say,  the  benevolent  boards — to  choose  jointly 
a  "woman  possessing  suitable  gifts" ;  but  carefully  avoided  designa- 
ting her  as  a  secretary.  Now  the  good  women  petitioners  of  the  de- 
nomination do  not  know  whether  to  be  satisfied  or  not.  They  have 
the  officer  they  wanted,  but  they  don't  know  what  to  call  her. 
Perhaps  the  next  Assembly  will  give  her  a  name.  The  Presbyterian 
of  the  South  ventures  close  to  the  line  of  gallantry  by  referring  to 
this  as  yet  unselected  officer  as  "What  is  it?" 

— The  Presbyterian  Banner  gravely  introduces  to  its  readers  Wil- 
liam A.  Sunday,  D.  D.  Westminster  College  near  Pittsburg  has 
conferred  the  title,  and  Billy  has  said  he  was  willing  to  accept  it. 
But  The  Banner  guesses  it  unlikely  that  "this  donated  dignity  will 
trim  his  speech  or  hamper  his  platform  gyrations."  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  The  Banner's  prophecy  is  right  about  it,  provided  only 
that  the  evangelist  shall  still  insist  on  having  the  public  call  him 
Billy.  But  if  he  submits  to  being  named  Dr.  Sunday  he  is  gone. 
That  will  dignify  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

— The  missionary  exposition  idea  is  slowly  spreading,  and  soon 
the  city  that  hasn't  had  a  missionary  exposition  will  be  as  much 
out  of  it  as  cities  which  cannot  boast  memories  of  a  Men  and 
Religion  campaign.  The  success  of  "The  World  in  Cincinnati"  bids 
fair  now  to  be  overmatched  by  the  greater  success  of  "The  World 
in  Chicago,"  for  which  a  host  of  enthusiasts  are  already  busy  at 
work,  and  meanwhile  "The  World  in  Pittsburg"  is  shaping  into 
definite  form  out  of  the  chaos  of  much  discussion. 

— In  The  Independent  Dr.  Gladden  prints  an  anthology  of  quota- 
tions— decidedly  not  choice — from  the  sermons  of  evangelists  who 
pursue  the  sad  delusion  that  coarse  language  is  strong  language ;  and 
are  determined  at  all  hazard  to  be  thought  strong.  To  those  who 
have  never  gone  to  hear  such  preaching  for  themselves  the  quota- 
tions made  by  the  venerable  Columbus  pastor  will  seem  incredible, 
but  those  who  have  once  heard  will  not  doubt  his  accuracy ;  nothing 
is  unbelievable  to  the  experienced.    Doubtless  this  article  is  part 


of  Dr.  Gladden's  recent  effort  to  discredit  all  revival  meetings  held 
under  professional  evangelists.  And  in  that  broad  effort  a  host  of 
carefully  observant  pastors  will  undoubtedly  be  against  him.  But  in 
the  specific  protest  against  vulgarity  in  evangelistic  preaching 
certainly  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who  is  also  a  gentleman  ought 
to  be  on  Dr.  Gladden's  side.  Too  far  the  plea  that  a  given  evan- 
gelist does  good  has  led  gentlemen  in  the  ministry  to  countenance 
and  apologize  for  language  in  the  pulpit  which  bespeaks  nothing 
but  brutality — not  to  say  brutishness.  Jesus  found  it  needful  at 
times  to  denounce  violently  sin  and  sinners,  but  even  in  that  he  was 
always  clean-spoken ;  he  never  used  the  vocabulary  of  a  filthy  street 
brawler.  And  above  all,  he  did  not  wallow  in  outrageous  talk. 
Though  indeed  fierce  at  exceptional  times,  his  habitual  manner  was 
the  quiet  gentleness  of  courteous  consideration  for  other  people's 
sentiments  and  feelings.  The  vile  mouthings  in  which  some 
itinerants  assume  to  be  preaching  his  gospel  are  much  worse  than 
a  breach  of  taste — they  falsify  completely  the  Master's  temper.  And 
because  of  this,  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  hurling  sulphurous 
blackguardism  at  their  audiences  in  evangelistic  meetings  should  be 
stoutly  refused  entrance  into  Christian  pulpits.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  slang;  slang  is  possible  to  a  gentleman;  use  or  disuse 
of  it  lies  with  a  man's  taste  wholly.  But  what  is  meant  here  is 
vulgarity.    Vulgarity  is  always  inexcusable. 

— Confidential  word  from  the  capitol  at  Washington  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  senate  judiciary  committee,  which  has  Senator 
Kenyon's  bill  to  prevent  importation  of  liquor  into  prohibition 
territory,  favors  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  doesn't  agree  with  the 
form  in  which  it  is  drawn.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  simply  up  to 
the  committee  to  draw  a  bill  that  it  does  like.  Nobody  is  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  form  for  this  legislation — all  that  is  asked 
is  something  effective  for  the  plain  purpose  in  view.  The  committee 
therefore  cannot  creep  out  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  by 
quarreling  with  particular  details  of  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  of  temperance  forces  last  winter.  The  senators  are  at 
full  liberty  to  do  better  if  they  can.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  good 
time  just  now  to  assail  the  senate  and  house  once  more  with  de- 
mands for  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
nothing  will  be  done  at  this  crisis  for  the  protection  of  prohibition 
territory  unless  the  matter  is  stoutly  pushed  by  temperance  people. 
But  if  it  is  pushed.  Congress  can't  long  resist  the  demand,  since 
the  justice  of  the  principle  insisted  upon  is  so  unmistakable  and 
undeniable. 

— That  absurd  and  preposterous  "encyclical"  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  of  a  date  about  twenty 
years  ago  and  purports  to  command  Romanists  in  the  United 
States  to  massacre  their  Protestant  neighbors,  has  again  been  re- 
vived and  put  in  circulation.  Protestants  everywhere  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty  ought  to  stamp  on  the  thing  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. As  The  Continent  recently  observed,  there  is  somebody  in 
the  United  States  who  thinks  he  can  serve  God  by  circulating 
atrocious  forgeries  which  are  falsely  put  forth  as  Roman  Catholic 
productions.  The  whole  business  is  a  very  serious  reflection  on 
the  honesty  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  Protestants,  and  it  must 
be  repudiated  with  all  intensity.  There  is  all  too  much  ground  for 
controversy  with  Roman  priests  and  hierarchs  over  the  things  which 
they  actually  do  say.  To  try  to  make  them  say  offensive  things 
that  they  are  not  guilty  of  is  outrageous. 

— It  is  stated  as  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Titanic  disaster  which 
has  not  yet  had  wide  telling,  that  when  the  survivors  met  in  the 
Carpathia's  cabin  to  adopt  resolutions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
rescued  them  from  death,  the  committee  reported  a  paper  without 
any  religious  note  whatever.  A  quiet  little  woman,  Mrs.  Ryerson, 
protested  that  if  thanks  were  to  be  rendered  to  any  rescuer,  God 
must  not  be  left  out.  There  was  no  vote  on  the  amendment,  but 
heads  bowing  in  reverent  silence  throughout  the  room  gave  an  un- 
mistakable consent,  and  the  chairman,  amid  a  profound  hush, 
wrote  at  the  top  of  the  committee's  report  a  new  introduction : 
"Whereas,  in  the  mercy  of  God  it  has  pleased  him  to  spare  our 
lives,  we  do  humbly  render  thanks  to  our  Father  in  heaven  and  to 
all  who  have  assisted  in  our  rescue." 

— Senator  Kenyon's  victory  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  up  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  United  States  senate,  indorses  among  other  things  his 
outspoken  stand  on  moral  questions  at  Washington,  instanced 
especially  in  his  standing  sponsor  for  the  bill  to  stop  liquor  ship- 
ments into  prohibition  territory  and  the  bill  to  apply  the  Des  Moines 
injunction  remedy  to  "red  light"  houses  in  the  national  capital. 

— Whenever  one  has  done  a  noble  act,  be  the  actor  high  or 
low  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  sinful  or  saintly,  be  sure  there  is  in 
such  an  one  a  germ  to  be  nurtured  by  human  love  until  divinity 
brings  it  to  fruition. 
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HAT  IS  THE  significance  of  a  branch? 
What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  the  tree's 
instrument  for  expressing  its  secret 
life.  The  Hfe  of  the  tree  speaks  and  works 
through  the  branches.  The  strength  of  the  tree 
effloresces  and  fructifies  in  the  branches.  The 
branch  is  the  minister  of  revelation ;  it  reveals 
the  strength  and  grace  of  the  tree.  And  this  is 
one  way  in  which  I  must  look  at  the  relation  of  a  branch  of  Christ 
to  the  Lord  himself.  I  am  to  be  an  instrument  by  which  the  Lord 
expresses  his  own  life.  On  me  he  will  cause  his  leaf  to  appear  and 
the  buds  and  the  flowers  and  the  fruits.  The  Christ  vine  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  human  branches.  That  is  to  say,  the  Christ 
will  speak  and  listen  and  labor  through  thee  and  me.  The  Lord 
uses  men  and  women  to  express  the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace. 

"Ye  are  the  branches."  Who  were  they  to  whom  the  Lord  was 
speaking?  The  majority  of  them  were  obscure  workingmen.  He 
had  not  called  "the  wise  and  the  prudent,"  the  merely  keen  and 
clever,  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  culture  and  training.  He 
had  called  the  babes,  men  and  women  who  were  accounted  little 
or  nothing  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
that  the  Lord  discards  the  greatly  endowed.  Indeed  it  was  the  man 
with  the  five  talents  who  received  the  first  eulogy  from  the  Master's 
lips.  But  our  Lord  loved  to  lay  hold  of  the  average  people — some 
from  the  fishing  boat,  others  from  equally  humble  spheres  of 
labor,  and  to  reveal  through  them  the  riches  of  his  grace.  There 
was  the  apostle  Peter,  good-natured,  impulsive,  inquisitive,  a 
man  endowed  with  plenty  of  energy  but  lacking  in  discernment, 
and  the  Lord  chose  him  as  a  branch  for  the  expression  of  his  life. 
"Thou  are  Simon.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  be  called  Peter."  And  in 
after  days  the  branch  was  laden  with  the  grapes  of  the  kingdom. 
And  there  was  Nathanael,  shy  and  quiet,  usually  reserved,  always 
to  be  found  somewhere  under  the  fig  tree.  The  Lord  chose  him  to 
be  one  of  the  branches,  and  he  continued  in  the  shade,  but  laden 
with  heavenly  fruit.  And  there  was  Matthew  the  publican.  How 
many  times  the  Lord  had  paused  at  the  receipt  of  custom  I  cannot 
tell.  How  many  times  Matthew  had  been  to  the  house  by  night 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  there  must  have  been  much  intercourse, 
many  forms  of  constraint,  much  wooing.  And  the  Lord  called  him 
to  be  a  branch  that  through  him  he  might  reveal  his  glory.  "I  would 
bring  a  little  of  heaven  into  the  earth  through  thee !"  And  he  did  it. 
And  Matthew's  life  was  burdened  with  gracious  fruit. 

And  so  the  branches  are  many  and  varied,  as  the  branches  in  the 
vinehouse  are  very  dissimilar  one  from  another.  They  differ  in 
shape  and  in  size,  but  they  all  have  kinship  in  a  common  fruit. 

Must  Be  Vital  Union  with  the  Vine 

Now  the  Master  has  taught  us  that  the  primary  condition  of  being 
a  fruit-bearing  branch  is  that  the  branch  be  in  vital  union  with  the 
Vine.  We  are  to  "abide  in  him."  And  what  is  that?  Every  part 
of  life  is  to  take  its  cue,  its  direction,  from  the  Lord.  Every  move- 
ment is  to  be  Christ-centered,  as  indeed  every  movement  is  to  be 
Christ-born.  We  can  see  the  significance  of  this  relation  when  we 
mark  how  the  souls  of  men  are  governed  by  some  central  standard. 
We  speak  of  a  man's  being  money-centered.  That  is  to  say,  every- 
thing starts  from  the  standpoint  of  money,  and  to  the  same  stand- 
point everything  is  made  to  return.  He  views  everything  in  the 
monetary  light,  and  everything  is  welcomed  or  rejected  according 
as  it  satisfies  the  monetary  quest.  And  other  people  are  sport-cen- 
tered, and  everything  is  judged  by  the  amount  of  transient  pleasure 
it  conveys.  But  to  be  Christ-centered  is  to  have  every  initiative  and 
every  quest  governed  by  his  supreme  will.  It  is  the  submission 
of  everything  to  his  judgment,  and  the  final  acceptance  of  his 
decrees.  And  if  we  "abide"  he  will  express.  If  we  commit  our 
way  unto  him  he  will  transmit  to  us  the  secret  energies  of  his  grace. 
He  will  manifest  himself  in  our  branches  in  glorious  tokens  of  leaf 
and  flower  and  fruit. 

But  sometimes,  even  when  the  union  is  effected,  we  need  the 
genial  care  of  the  Husbandman.  He  seeks  to  glorify  us  by  enlarg- 
ing our  capabiHties.  He  would  add  to  our  dignity  by  multiplying 
our  fruits,  and  in  our  glory  he  too  is  glorified.  And  so  the  branches 
are  subjected  to  the  ministry  of  cleansing.  I  think  we  have  one 
instance  of  this  ministry  in  the  life  of  Simon  Peter.  "When  Simon 
Peter  saw  it  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  feet,  saying,  'Depart  from  me. 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.' "  The  branch  is  being  cleansed 
by  a  revelation  of  the  power  and  glory  of  his  Lord. 


We  never  know  how  that  revelation  may  come.  It  may  come  to 
us  out  on  the  deep,  or  in  some  quiet  moment  by  the  fireside.  It  may 
break  upon  our  eyes  in  some  hour  of  sorrow  or  in  some  unusual 
experience  of  joy.  We  never  know  just  how  the  Lord  will  unveil 
to  us  his  glory.  But  the  revelation  of  his  glory  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  revelation  of  our  comparative  poverty  and  shame. 
And  in  that  consciousness  of  poverty  we  begin  our  journey  into 
greater  wealth.  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger."  The  sense  of  want 
is  the  beginning  of  larger  satisfaction.  The  poor  in  spirit  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  through  whatever  experience  the  Lord 
may  visit  us  it  is  his  purpose  that  we  should  go  from  grace  to 
grace  and  from  glory  to  glory.  He  will  continually  increase  our 
power  of  fruit-bearing  that  we  may  continually  glorify  him  in  an 
abundantly  strong  and  fruitful  life. 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  one  other  experience  in  the  life  of  Peter 
when  the  branch  was  being  cleansed.  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my 
feetV  And  after  that  impulsive  outburst  the  apostle  experienced 
an  overwhelming  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  forbearance.  The 
Saviour  knelt  and  washed  his  feet  that  he  might  wash  his  pride 
away.  It  was  the  soul  that  was  being  washed  while  the  Saviour 
seemed  engaged  upon  his  feet. 

And  have  we  not  had  such  moments  in  our  own  life,  experiences 
when  we  have  realized  the  unutterable  forbearance  and  patience  of 
our  Lord?  And  while  he  has  been  full  of  mercy  and  longsuffering 
we  have  become  ashamed  of  ourselves.  And  while  our  shame 
mingled  with  his  grace  the  branch  of  our  souls  has  become  cleansed, 
and  we  have  borne  more  abundant  fruit.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

Japanese  Mission  Work  in  California 

BY  K.  MIYAZAKI 

[Mr.  Miyazaki  is  a  Presbyterian  Japanese  pastor  in  San  Francisco. 
He  here  presents  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  important  work  in 
ivhich  he  and  others  are  engaged.] 

ACCORDING  to  the  Japanese  American  Year  Book,  whose 
y\  statistics  are  dated  November  i,  191 1,  there  are  93,359 
Japanese  in  America.  More  than  half  of  them  are  located 
in  California,  where  they  are  classified  as  follows:  Men  44,368, 
women  7,202,  children  (born  in  America)  4,531,  children  (born  in 
Japan)  569;  total  56,760.  The  first  coming  of  Japanese  to  this 
country  occurred  in  1869 — forty  young  men.  These  pioneers  were 
succeeded  by  newcomers  year  after  year,  small  in  number  for  the 
first  two  decades.  In  1908  the  total  number  of  Japanese  in  this 
country  reached  103,683. 

The  Gospel  Society,  the  first  step  for  the  Japanese  mission  work 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  organized  with  thirty-five  members  in 
1877.  It  was  nondenominational  in  nature.  But  a  few  years  later  a 
Japanese  Methodist  church  was  estabhshed.  In  1885  the  Japanese 
Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  with  thirty- 
three  young  Christian  men  under  the  care  of  the  San  Francisco 
Presbytery. 

June  I,  1886,  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge,  the  real  founder  of  the  Japanese 
Presbyterian  churches  and  missions  on  the  coast,  stopped  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  way  home  from  Siam,  where  he  had  been  a  medical 
missionary  for  five  years.  Here  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sturge  found  their 
life  work  among  the  young  samurai,  the  former  being  appointed 
superintendent  of  mission  work  among  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  our  church.  Their  work  in 
winning  men  was  highly  appreciated  even  by  the  mikado  and  re- 
warded with  the  decoration  of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  local  Japanese 
in  San  Francisco  also,  including  both  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
paid  tributes  to  these  consecrated  spiritual  leaders  by  special  services 
held  twice  in  their  honor.  The  first  was  in  1903  and  the  last  in 
1911  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  work. 

Four  organized  churches,  six  mission  homes  and  one  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  eight  native  workers  are  under  Dr.  Sturge's  oversight.  More 
than  a  thousand  Japanese,  nearly  all  young  men,  united  with  these 
churches.  Thirty-six  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  Lord's  business  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Many  professional  men  also  are  doing 
good  work,  helping  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world. 

There  are  now  forty-one  churches  and  missions  with  1,979  mem- 
bers in  California.  They  are  divided  among  seven  denominations, 
which  are  spending  some  $20,000  every  year.  There  are  280  Chris- 
tian families,  672  Sunday  school  children  and  1,047  Sunday  service 
attendants  of  the  churches  in  California  reported  to  the  January 
number  of  The  Shin  Ten  Chi,  the  organ  of  the  church  union,  pub- 
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lished  in  San  Francisco.  In  average  every  church  or  mission  has 
twenty-iive  Sunday  attendants,  with  forty-eight  members. 

There  is  a  large  proportion  of  Japanese  in  California  who  are 
not  touched  by  any  Christian  worker.  Why  ?  Because  churches  and 
missions  are  located  more  in  one  place  than  are  really  needed,  having 
few  or  none  in  the  other  parts.  Pastors  are  too  busy  to  go  out 
from  their  parishes  to  preach.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
local  Japanese  Christians  organized  an  Interdenominational  Mission 
Board  in  May,  191 1.  A  secretary  and  an  evangelist  paid  by  this 
board  are  working  hard  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  farming  in  remote  places,  especially  where  no 
Japanese  missions  are  established.  This  is  helping  to  make  a 
union  body  not  only  in  spirit  but  also  in  fact. 

Joyful  Service  in  Pioneer  Country 

BY  GERRIT  VERKUYL 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between  the  encouraged  and  the  discour- 
aged home  missionary  does  not  usually  lie  in  a  different 
spirit  of  devotion ;  for  only  men  of  uncommon  consecration 
will  enter  service  that  promises  hard  work,  small  honor  and  little 
pay.  Take  two  men  of  similar  consecration ;  their  measure  of 
success  depends  largely  on  the  way  in  which  they  can  solve  such 
common  but  persistent  problems  as  sufficient  time  for  study  and 
visitation  and  sufficient  income  for  the  rearing  of  a  cultured  family. 
These  problems  face  every  pastor,  urban  and  rural ;  but  they  are 
most  acute  in  pioneer  communities  where  the  need  of  fellowship 
is  most  intense,  where  distances  are  greatest,  educational  ad\  antages 
least  and  money  scarce. 

The  subjects  of  this  sketch  chose  just  such  fields  in  our  great 
northwestern  prairies.    ^Vllen  one  of  them  began  his  jiresent  work 
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two  years  ago  the  three  churches  to  which  he  was  appointed  had  a 
membership  of  forty-nine  and  were  under  the  care  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board.  Today  their  number  has  increased  to  130,  with  self- 
supporting  churches.  And  why  should  not  that  increase  have  come 
about  if  the  saying  be  true  that  man  is  inherently  religious?  There 
is  no  other  church  in  that  community ;  therefore  this  man  of  God 
had  taken  it  that,  like  Ezekiel  and  all  the  called  of  God,  he  is  the 
watchman  for  each  individual  soul  in  that  300  square  miles  of 
territory.  Obedient  to  that  same  command  he  entered  contiguous 
country  and  has  recently  organized  a  fourth  church,  with  a  member- 
ship of  nineteen.  The  number  of  families  committed  to  his  care 
through  church  and  Sunday  school  is  now  eighty-five.  These 
families  he  visits  thrice  each  year. 

This  rural  pastor  has  so  far  found  himself  unable  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  making  his  calls  several  hours  or  half  a  'Jay 
long.  It  has  occurred  to  him  that  farmers  put  more  value  on  time 
than  do  city  people,  for  they  start  earlier  and  keep  on  later.  If 
city  pastors  make  their  calls  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  surely 
the  rural  pastor  should  not  encroach  upon  his  people  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  that.  It  is  true  that  country  people  are  more 
patient ;  but  that  patience  must  not  be  abused.  It  is  also  true  that 
they  cordially  invite  the  pastor  to  spend  a  whole  day  with  them  and 
to  bring  the  family  along;  but,  really,  when  the  pastor  comes  alone 
and  leaves  within  the  hour  his  people  are  not  very  furious  nor  even 
very  sorely  disappointed.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  great 
advantage  in  this  pastor's  work.  He  has  but  one  sermon  to  prepare 
each  week,  and  funerals  are  not  frequent.  In  his  well  ordered  life 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  do  things  well.  He  is  enabled  to  read 
carefully,  to  meditate  calmly  and  to  express  himself  clearly.  His 
work  is  thorough. 

Could  we  read  the  records  of  broken  lives  among  our  ministry 
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The  Old  Classmate 

BY  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE 


HE  STOOD  AT  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs  as  I  came 
down  after  the  service.  It  was  the  familiar  question, 
"Do  you  know  me  ?"  A  moment  of  hesitation,  a  search- 
ing glance,  then  a  familiar  nickname  and  another  handshake.  The 
hair  was  touched  with  gray  and  a  few  lines  were  added  to  the 
face,  but  the  same  old  smile  and  accent  quickly  erased  all  time 
marks,  and  we  were  chums  again  on  the  same  old  student 
basis  of  twenty  years  ago. 

How  the  old  days  and  the  old  boys  came  back!  An  hour 
passed  as  we  walked  together  that  night.  It  was  soon  over  and 
present  duties  crowded  in  again. 

But  why  that  feeling  in  a  man's  heart?  An  indefinable  some- 
thing which  suggests  the  lump  in  one's  throat  that  refuses  to 
come  up  or  go  down? 

Is  it  loneliness?  No;  for  hours  and  friends  and  work  are 
all  one  could  wish. 

Is  it  sorrow?  No,  for  we  have  not  lost  a  friend;  if  anything 
we  ha\e  realized  more  than  ever  the  permanency  of  friendship. 

Neither  is  there  regret,  nor  sadness.  It  is  just  a  sort  of  long- 
ing to  have  the  old  days  and  old  associations  back  again.  No, 
we  would  not  go  back  if  we  could. 

It  is  the  heartbeat  of  old  friends.  It  is  the  comradeship  of 
soul  that  makes  a  man  happy  because  he  loves  and  is  loved. 
A  few  hours  and  all  will  be  a  happy  memory.  New  friends  and 
duties  will  soon  fill  life's  spaces ;  but  life  somehow  seems  more 
worth  while.  New  friends  will  mean  more  because  an  old 
friend  has  warmed  the  heart. 

\'es,  let  memory  play  on  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  can  do  no 
harm.  It  will  give  life  new  charm  and  pleasure.  Life's  petty 
jealousies  and  littlenesses  have  been  erased.  The  memory  of 
life  has  deepened.  Friendship  has  grown  more  dear.  A  re- 
union lies  nearest  a  regeneration  of  younger  hopes  and  holier 
purposes. 

Grateful  for  the  new  friends,  we  thank  God  anew  for  the 
old,  and  pledge  to  them  our  lifelong  loyalty  and  love. 


we  would  probably  find  more  breakdowns  due  to  liiiaiiciai  worry 
than  to  pressure  of  work.  The  struggles  of  many  men  to  live  in 
dignity  and  even  in  decency  are  silent  and  pathetic.  But  the  con- 
stant, faithful  work  of  this  pastor,  resulting  in  a  steady  extension 
of  his  field,  has  also  brought  about  a  constant  increase  of  participants 
in  the  bearing  of  financial  burdens.  Like  conditions  may  not  exist 
in  every  pioneer  field;  but  they  do  exist  to  my  personal  knowledge 
in  various  fields  in  which  they  are  left  unused. 

So  thoroughly  does  this  minister  belie\-e  in  his  opportunity  that 
he  told  of  it  once  in  a  religious  paper — not  speaking  of  his  work, 
but  of  the  pleasant  prospects  of  his  field  for  Presbyterian  farmers. 
His  item  had  not  been  intended  for  an  advertisement  in  the  mer- 
cenary sense,  but  letters  came  inquiring  further.  As  a  result  a 
family  of  four  has  located  among  his  people.  Perhaps  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  we  hope  that  this  pioneer  pastor  may  not  fall 
into  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  but  to  his  unbounded  surprise  the 
man  who  sold  the  land  saw  lit  to  write  him  out  a  handsome  check. 

.\nother  Presbyterian  pastor  of  our  western  prairies,  as  our  own 
home  missionary,  has  raised  an  unbroken  family  of  twelve  children 
and  has  been  enabled  by  the  grace  of  God  to  rear  them  all  to  places 
of  responsibility  and  honor.  One  of  his  sons  is  an  ordained  min- 
ister, another  son  practices  dentistry  in  his  home  town,  where, 
also,  three  married  daughters  still  reside.  One  son  holds  a  strong 
position  as  civil  engineer.  A  fourth  son  is  a  lawyer  and  a  fifth  is 
now  the  president  of  a  Christian  college.  The  last  of  his  graceful 
daughters  was  married  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Perhaps  some  discouraged  brother  could  persuade  this  patriarch 
that  the  path  of  the  pioneer  pastor  is  strewn  with  nothing  but 
briers  and  thorns ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  succeed. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Bitterness  in  the  taste  of  medicines  used  to  cause  wry  faces, 
(jood  sense  sugar-coated  the  dose  or  put  it  in  capsules.  But  bitter- 
ness in  human  speech  cannot  be  coated  or  capsuled. 

— Youth  is  not  always  an  advantage.  Old  age  is  not  always  a 
handicap.    Sometimes  experience  is  better  than  enthusiasm. 

— Purity  is  as  needful  in  character  as  in  water.  The  latter  is  de- 
fense against  typhoid.  The  former  against  moral  obliquity. 
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Christianity's  Fiery  Trial  in  Korea 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


THERE  ARE  NOW  no  dark  corners  of  earth.  Nothing  can 
escape  the  searchlight  of  civilization  Times  without  num- 
ber it  has  lieen  said  of  late  years  that  the  world  has  become 
one  neighborhood,  and  that  all  its  doings  are  neighborhood  affairs. 
What  was  possible  two  centuries  ago,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  cannot 
be  permitted  now,  because  there  is  a  common  mind  of  civilization,  a 
world  public  opinion,  which  rules  the  earth. 

The  story  that  is  leaking  out  from  Korea  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  there  may  seem  like  the  annals  of  the  Covenanters 
on  the  moors  of  Scotland,  or  like  the  gloomy  pages  of  the  history 


century  should  be  Japan.  There  has  been  so  much  unwarranted 
and  hysterical  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  America  that  friends  of 
international  peace  are  loath  to  take  up  this  definite  charge.  They 
look  upon  the  unquestioned  and  magnificent  religious  liberty  which, 
at  least  until  eighteen  months  ago,  obtained  in  Japan ;  they  recall 
her  self-restraint  and  perfect  propriety  in  international  dealings  with 
America ;  and  they  admire  the  fortitude  and  patience  with  which 
she  has  endured  many  aggravations  at  the  hands  of  American 
jingoes.  As  they  face  the  present  issue,  however,  these  friends  of 
Japan  realize  that  the  nation  is  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 


Where  Marketing  Seoul  Gathers  lo  Chatter  and  to  Chaffer 


of  Europe  during  the  Reformation,  or  the  persecutions  of  the 
Oriental  disciples  by  the  Moslems.  It  takes  a  conscious  effort  for 
the  reader  to  adjust  his  mind  to  the  truth  that  the  old,  old  battle 
for  religious  liberty  is  actually  to  be  fought  again  today,  and  that 
Christians  are  to  be  persecuted  even  unto  death,  simply  because  they 
are  Christians.  The  first  attitude  of  an  American  toward  these 
stories  is  one  of  incredulity.  Convinced  by  an  examination  of  the 
evidence,  however,  he  joins  all  the  forces  of  truth  and  tolerance 
which  crowd  to  the  rescue  of  Christians  who  are  undergoing  the 
experiences  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Greatest  Issue  Before  Christian  Church 

The  case  of  the  Korean  Christians  is  the  greatest  single  definite 
issue  before  the  Christian  church  today.  It  comes  to  prove  the 
manhood  and  sincerity  of  all  the  thousands  of  men  who,  at  lay- 
men's missionary  meetings  and  ^len  and  Religion  conventions,  have 
testified  to  their  interest  in  the  worldwide  kingdom.  It  searches 
out  the  depth  of  the  altruism  of  the  modern  man,  and  also 
challenges  his  efficiency ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  the 
atrocities  charged  against  the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  can  be 
permitted  to  continue.  But  only  the  common  opinion  of  civilization, 
in  which  America  must  lead,  can  end  them. 

It  is  distressing  that  the  culprit  in  this  crime  against  the  twentieth 

*S«  Editorial  and  Correspondence  in  Tlie  Continent  for  June  1?. 


removed  from  a  type  of  civilization  like  unto  that  of  the  middle 
ages.  Some  of  the  evil  spirit  of  old  Japan,  as  well  as  much  of  that 
which  is  good,  doubtless  has  persisted  and  is  responsible  for  this 
crime  which  is  "more  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder." 

Responsible  American  men,  whose  statements  are  vised  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have  definitely 
laid  at  Japan's  door  the  charge  of  persecuting,  even  to  torture,  the 
Christians  of  North  Korea,  for  no  other  ascertainable  reason  than 
that  they  are  Christians.  The  issue  has  been  joined.  No  airy 
denials  from  Japanese  authorities  will  suffice.  The  nation  has  been 
haled  before  the  bar  of  civilization.  Not  only  America  and  Europe, 
but  China  and  Russia  also  are  watching  events.  How  shall  Japan 
make  answer  ^ 

Grave  indeed  is  the  situation  that  will  cause  the  conservative 
Presbyterian  Church  to  break  silence  upon  a  civil  issue  on  a  mission 
held.  The  historic  policy  of  American  mission  boards  is  one  of 
absolute  noninterference  in  civil  affairs.  They  have  again  and 
again  seen  their  converts  suffer  injustice  rather  than  step  aside 
from  their  purely  spiritual  functions,  even  to  make  protest  to  the 
authorities  of  that  Christian's  own  land.  During  the  years  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  when  Japan  has  been  in  control  in  the 
Korean  peninsula,  there  have  been  heaped-up  instances  of  grave 
iniquity  perpetrated  upon  the  Christians  by  the  local  Japanese  au- 
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thorities.  Yet  the  church  boards  and  the  missionaries  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  that  was  not 
religious. 

Long  Enduring  Patience  of  the  Missionaries 

I  well  remember  one  day  at  Taku  when  a  broken  and  sorrowing 
old  man  came  to  the  missionary  with  whom  I  was  walking  and 
told  the  tale  of  the  robbing  of  his  house  and  the  injury  of  his 
wife  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  At  the  moment  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  missionary,  who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Later  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  a  course  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  missions.  The  patience  of  the  missionary  in 
cases  like  this  passes  belief.  I  have  known  a  great  strong  Ameri- 
can man,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Japanese  regime  in  Korea,  to  for- 
bear from  throwing  out  of  his  house  bodily  a  dirty  little  Japanese 
coolie  who  was  behaving  most  grossly.  Really  to  unbelievable 
lengths  has  the  patience  of  the  missionary  gone  in  respect  to  his 
own  affairs  and  those  of  his  converts.  So  callous  has  he  seemed  to 
the  latter,  in  insisting  upon  nonresistance  and  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  authorities,  that  Korean  converts  have  even  criticised 
the  missionaries  for  being  in  league  with  the  Japanese.  Nobody 
who  knows  the  timber  of  which  missionaries  are  constructed,  and 
especially  that  extraordinary  lot  who  have  done  an  unparalleled 
work  in  Korea,  will  for  a  moment  accept  the  Japanese  attitude  of 
supercilious  and  sus- 
picious disdain  of  the 
missionary.  We  know 
him  too  well  to  scoff 
at  him,  or  permit 
others  to  do  so. 

The  shrewd  o  b  - 
server  notes  that  the 
missionary,  in  this 
present  matter,  is  not 
airing  his  own  woes. 
He  has  plenty.  His 
letters  are  opened  by 
the  Japanese  authori- 
ties, his  house  is  in- 
vaded (yet  despite 
the  clear  violation  of 
his  rights,  he  has  not 
invoked  the  aid  of 
the  state  department), 
he  has  been  subjected 
to  a  thousand  petty 
annoyances,  and  t  o 
real  inconveniences, 
and  he  has  faced  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese 
seem  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Withal 
he  has  stood  steady, 
only  at  this  late  hour 

being  willing  that  the  Hon.  Yun  Chi  Ho,  a  Vanderbilt  University 
persecutions    of    his  Graduate,  Head  of  a  Mission  School, 

...  ,      ,  .   .  Nou-  in  Prison 

Christians  should  be 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world's  court  of  public  opinion. 
The  missionaries'  correspondence,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  per- 
functory, must  go  by  way  of  other  post  than  Japanese. 

Before  me  is  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Korea,  one  well  known  in 
college  circles  in  America.    It  begins  : 

"There  will  be  no  address  or  superscription  in  this  letter  for 
reasons  known  to  the  police,  but  you  will  know  from  whom  it  is 
when  I  tell  you  that — [here  follows  a  code  phrase  which  indicates 
the  identity  of  the  writer,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon  to  con- 
vey the  warning  that  the  writer  was  in  imminent  personal  danger]. 
We  do  not  dare  to  write  the  things  we  know,  for  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  our  letters  are  very  carefully  watched,  and 
any  indiscretion  on  our  part  in  reporting  the  things  which  we  know 
the  Japanese  are  doing  might  get  our  poor  helpless  Koreans  into 
trouble.  For  it  would  seem  that  what  the  Japanese  are  aiming  to  do 
is  to  hamper  our  work  so  that  we  will  have  to  leave.  They  have 
always  been  jealous  of  our  influence  and  incredibly  suspicious  of  our 
designs,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  us.  Then, 
too,  they  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  by  making  the  people 
Christian  we  are  making  enlightened  people  of  them,  who  will  be 
harder  to  exterminate  or  to  reduce  to  serfdom  than  the  raw  heathen. 
.  .  .  I  would  not  mind  having  them  arrest  me — I  would  like  to 
see  them  try  it — but  that  is  not  the  way  they  are  working.  They 
would  bother  the  Koreans  instead.  Our  only  weapon  is  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  United  States  and  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  facts.    It  was  effective  before  in  stopping  the  torture  of  wit- 


nesses. The  Japanese,  of  course,  deny  having  used  torture,  but  it 
is  absolutely  beyond  question  that  they  do.  Some  have  gone  insane 
from  the  pain.  One  and  all  tell  the  same  story,  even  those  who  have 
not  at  any  time  seen  one  another  during  confinement.  They  tie  their 
thumbs  behind  their  backs  and  string  them  up,  or  crush  their 
knuckles  in  a  machine  like  a  nut  cracker,  and  plunge  their  arms  into 
unbearably  hot  water  and  threaten  them  with  red  hot  irons." 

Steering  Tourists  Away  from  Facts 

The  word  of  all  recent  visitors  to  Korea  who  have  really  investi- 
gated conditions,  and  who  have  met  a  representative  number  of 
Americans,  confirms  the  correspondence  just  published  in  The  Con- 
tinent. The  Japanese  method  has  been,  so  far  as  possible,  to  direct 
tourists  to  Korea  into  the  hands  of  dear  old  Bishop  Harris  of 
Seoul  and  Dr.  James  S.  Gale,  who  are  the  two  pro-Japanese  mis- 
sionaries in  Seoul.  The  Japanese  government,  past  master  in 
espionage,  has  made  really  ludicrous  attempts  to  keep  distinguished 
public  men,  like  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  from  having  private  con- 
versation with  missionaries  in  Korea. 

When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  The  New  York  Herald  first  published 
the  story  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians  in  Korea,  after  days  of 
careful  investigation,  the  Japanese  press  denied  the  publication 
several  hours  before  it  appeared  in  this  country!  There  is  no  free 
press  in  Korea,  just  one  subsidized  Japanese  organ,  but  The  Herald 
story  was  taken  up  in  Europe,  and  by  the  papers  published  in  English 
in  Japan.  Here  again  was  an  illustration  of  the  day's  close-knit 
world  relationship. 

One  pity  of  it  all  is  that  these  persecutions  have  followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  real  reforms  effected  in  Korea  since  annexation.  When 
Japan  first  took  over  responsibility  for  the  Korean  government,  her 
c-onduct  was  outrageous,  and  so  offended  the  sense  of  civilization 
that  she  was  obliged  to  adopt  other  and  better  methods.  As  one 
who  has  witnessed  both  the  old  and  the  new  order,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  testify,  in  The  Continent  of  October  5,  191 1,  of  a  multitude 
of  reforms  that  had  been  effected  by  Japan.  These  carry  out  her 
statement  that  the  abuses  in  the  old  day  were  largely  due  to  ir- 
responsible and  evil  immigrants.  Conditions  are  by  no  means  ideal 
even  yet,  as  witness  the  wholesale  introduction  of  legalized  prostitu- 
tion and  saloons  into  Korea.  The  use  of  drugs  not  permitted  in 
Japan  seems  to  be  fostered  in  Korea.  Japanese  tobacco  is  being 
urged  upon  the  youth  of  Korea. 

Treason  to  Speak  Against  Cigarettes 

One  of  the  most  absurd  of  the  recent  arrests  reported  from  North 
Korea — I  have  the  story  from  the  lips  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary — 
was  that  of  Pastor  Kil,  the  great  minister  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian church  of  Pyeng  Yang,  a  church  which  has  swarmed  forty- 
one  times.  Pastor  Kil  was  among  those  arrested  for  treason.  The 
charge,  analyzed,  was  that  he  had  advised  Christian  boys  not  to 
smoke  cigarettes.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  reasoned  the 
Japanese,  is  a  government  monoply;  to  speak  against  their  use  is  to 
injure  a  government  institution ;  to  injure  a  government  institution 
is  to  work  against  the  government ;  to  work  against  the  government 
is  treason ;  and  therefore  Pastor  Kil  was  charged  with  treason ! 

The  present  situation  is  different  from  that  of  five  years  ago, 
when  a  varied  assortment  of  charges  could  be  brought  against  in- 
dividual Japanese  for  abuse  of  the  Koreans.  Today  the  indictment 
lies  against  the  government  itself.  The  single  charge  is  that  a  mul- 
titude of  Christians  have  been  arrested,  apparently  primarily  because 
they  are  Christians ;  that  they  have  been  held  in  jail  without  counsel, 
without  trial  and  without  knowledge  of  the  charges  against  them ; 
and  that  many  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  torture  to  induce  them 
to  confess.  Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  men  arrested  are  Pres- 
byterians. Count  Terauchi  specifies  that  in  one  case,  of  fifty 
arrests,  forty-three  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  four  to  other 
denominations,  while  only  three  are  non-Christians. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  been  called  to  suffer  the  im- 
prisonment of  its  most  conspicuous  convert,  a  man  who  is  probably 
the  most  distinguished  Christian  in  all  Korea,  Hon.  Yun  Chi  Ho. 
Mr.  Yun  is  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  who  has  been  heard  with  delight  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  He  addressed  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  and  at  the 
student  conference  in  Tokyo  several  years  ago  he  made  his  address 
in  English,  Japanese,  Korean  and,  I  think,  also  in  Chinese. 

Rumor  has  it  that  he  has  been  marked  for  execution  because 
of  his  position  of  leadership  in  the  nation.  I  can  testify  from 
many  conversations  with  Mr.  Yun  that  he  has  been  careful  to  the 
point  of  apparent  cowardice  in  refusing  to  agitate  against  Japan. 
A  frail,  sensitive,  fine-spirited  patriot,  feeling  the  woes  of  his 
country  keenly,  he  has  nevertheless  acquiesced  in  annexation,  and  in- 
stead of  entering,  as  he  was  invited  to  do,  the  turbulent  field  of 
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politics,  he  deliberately  chose  to  give  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
character  of  his  people  by  becoming  the  head  of  a  Methodist  school 
at  Song-do.  Now  he  is  languishing  in  a  Korean  prison,  which  will 
probably  send  him  forth  a  physical  wreck,  if  it  sends  him  forth 
at  all. 

The  seriousness  of  the  condition  in  Korea,  which  led  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  make  public,  with  its  indorse- 
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ment,  the  letter  of  a  group  of  representative  missionaries,  is  fully 
realized  by  all  concerned.  This  action  may  entail  grave  conse- 
quences. It  is  possible  that  the  Presbyterian  missionaries,  if  not  all 
missionaries,  will  be  expelled  from  Korea.  Japan  probably  has  :> 
clear  right  to  do  this.  Mission  work  in  Japan  also  may  be  seriously 
hampered.  Nevertheless  the  mission  leaders  know  that  they  must 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.  The  letter  of  testimony  printed  in  The 
Continent  is  not  the  irresponsible  utterances  of  men  who  write  care- 
lessly. These  trained  minds  wrote  a  letter  which  bears  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  sober  sincerity  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
suffers  not  one  whit  as  a  document  in  comparison  with  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Japanese  government.  The  public  must  examine 
the  evidence  and  decide.  That  is  the  point  now  reached.  Every 
thoughtful  man  is  called  upon  to  look  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
respective  contentions,  since  the  issue,  for  practical  purposes,  be- 
comes one  of  credibility  between  the  American  missionaries  in 
Korea  and  the  Japanese  officials. 

This  is  an  occasion  when  Judge  Common  Sense  should  be  invited 
to  sit  on  the  bench  to  decide  between  Japan  and  the  missionaries. 
This  tribunal  always  asks  "why?"  What  motives  prompt  the  mis- 
sionaries if  they  are  guilty,  in  the  way  intimated,  of  encouraging 
the  Koreans  in  sedition  and  in  assassination  ?  Why  this  change 
from  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  plotters  of  foul  and  treason- 
able murders?  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  missionaries 
are  not  all  utter  fools — a  committee  of  astute  and  honorable  Ameri- 
can men  selected  them  for  their  godliness  and  good  judgment  years 
before  this  difficulty  arose. 

Now,  if  these  missionaries  are  not  fools  and  knaves,  and  yet  have 
done  what  the  Japanese  officials  charge,  they  must  have  a  reason. 
Why  should  they  wittingly  involve  themselves  in  a  conspiracy  against 
a  friendly  government?  If  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  Governor  General 
Terauchi,  and  it  succeeded,  what  then?  Would  that  put  an  end  to 
Japanese  injustice?  Has  Japan  no  other  soldiers?  Conditions  were 
worse  before  Terauchi's  regime  than  since.  Would  his  death  mean 
liberty  or  repression  for  Korea? 

Ah,  but  perhaps  these  Americans  think  that  this  assassination 
would  be  the  spark  to  kindle  a  nationwide  Korean  revolt?  A  revolt 
of  unarmed,  undisciplined,  cowed  peasants  against  a  mighty  military 
nation !  Nobody  in  Korea  dreams  that  dream.  The  whole  proposi- 
tion reduces  itself  to  an  absurdity.  If  the  missionaries  were  daft 
enough  to  contemplate  any  such  scheme,  they  would  not  be  sane 
enough  to  find  their  way  to  Korea,  much  less  to  pass  with  honor  the 
graduating  examinations  of  great  American  universities,  and  after- 
wards of  professional  schools. 

Forty-Three  of  Fifty  Prisoners  Presbyterians 

Somebody  arises  to  remark  that  the  missionaries  are  not  the  ones 
directly  accused ;  they  merely  have  a  guilty  knowledge,  or  else  have 
been  blind  to  the  way  in  which  the  natives  have  used  them  and  their 
work  as  a  cloak  for  crime.  The  charge  lies  not  at  the  door  of  the 
missionaries,  but  of  the  Christian  Koreans,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Koreans  in  particular.  According  to  Governor  General  Terauchi,  as 
already  stated,  forty-three  out  of  fifty  of  the  accused  are  Presby- 
terians, and  only  three  non-Christians.  According  to  this  reasoning 
the  ignorant  heathen  Koreans  are  loyal  and  sagacious ;  the  educated. 


praying,  Bible-studying,  alms-giving  Christians,  the  product  of 
American  tutelage,  are  the  ones  who  want  to  kill  their  lawful  rulers, 
and,  mayhap,  overturn  the  government.  If  true,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  religious  psychology,  and  to  the  science  of 
comparative  religions.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  anybody 
willing  to  believe  it. 

The  missionaries  are  not  among  that  number.  They  know  these 
arrested  preachers  and  elders  and  teachers,  as  friend  knows  friend, 
as  pastor  knows  his  members,  as  instructor  knows  pupil.  And  un- 
qualifiedly the  missionaries  who,  be  it  remembered,  speak  the  Korean 
language  and  are  the  counselors  and  confidants  of  their  Christians, 
declare  that  these  charges  are  simply  preposterous. 

Now  Judge  Common  Sense  calls  to  the  stand  the  accusing  wit- 
nesses, the  Japanese  officials.  They  ask  the  world  to  believe,  on  their 
unsupported  word,  that  there  exists  a  widespread  plot,  principally 
among  Presbyterians,  to  assassinate  the  governor  general.  Just  why 
it  should  take  a  conspiracy  of  6,000  men,  the  number  already  ar- 
rested, or  of  thousands  of  other  men  as  yet  unarrested,  to  strike 
one  deadly  blow  at  an  individual  is  not  made  clear.  Is  the  breast  of 
Terauchi  so  invulnerable  that  it  takes  6,000  blades  or  bullets  to  reacli 
it?  And  why,  pray,  are  only  Presbyterians  of  North  Korea  involved? 
Are  the  Presbyterians  of  the  south,  or  the  Methodists  or  the 
Anglicans  at  the  capital,  of  a  different  brand  of  patriotism  and 
religion?  Curious,  too,  that  only  the  persons  who  have  attained 
to  places  of  some  leadership,  the  educated  men,  who  know  history, 
are  the  ones  seized  for  jail. 

A  skeptical  world,  as  well  as  Judge  Common  Sense,  thinks  that 
if  the  charge  were  not  rather  fishy  some  details  would  be  made 
public  long  ere  this.  Certain  of  the  prisoners  have  been  in  custody 
for  more  than  a  year,  without  any  public  trial.  Nobody  knows 
aught  about  the  charge,  except  the  vague  statement  that  the  at- 
tempted assassination  was  timed  for  the  occasion  of  the  governor 
general's  visit  to  Wiju  at  the  opening  of  the  Yalu.  river  bridge. 
That  will  do  to  cable  to  America ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  General 
Terauchi  admitted  to  me  personally,  months  before  the  Yalu  river 
bridge  was  opened  (it  yet  lacked  several  spans  when  I  saw  it),  that 
there  were  scores  of  Koreans  in  prison  on  the  charge  of  attempted 
assassination.  The  when  and  where  of  the  crime  should  be  more 
clearly  reconciled  to  the  arrests.  The  world's  experience  of  Japanese 
veracity  is  not  such  as  to  lead  it  to  take  the  unsupported  word  of 
Japan  as  against  that  of  a  group  of  college-bred  Americans,  to 
whose  character  hundreds  of  Americans,  scores  of  travelers,  thou- 
sands of  Koreans  and  Prince  Ito  himself  have  borne  witness.  A 
bill  of  particulars  is  urgently  demanded. 

None  of  the  Prisoners  Publicly  Tried 

Concerning  the  rumored  secret  trials  by  torture,  more  later.  None 
of  the  thousands  now  held  in  duress  have  been  publicly  tried. 
Neither  they  nor  their  friends  know  the  charges  against  them.  Is 
that  the  Japanese  way  of  administering  justice?  It  is  the  old 
Korean  way,  but  it  is  not  the  way  of  civilized  nations.  More  than 
once  critics  have  raised  the  charge  that,  after  all,  when  away  from 
the  light  of  the  world's  view,  as  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  Japan  is 
not  really  a  civilized  nation.  With  the  fundamental  rights  of  coun- 
sel, of  habeas  corpus,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  charges  against  the 
accused,  of  speedy  and  public  trial  all  denied  to  these  Koreans  by 
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Japan's  own  testimony,  the  government  of  his  majesty  is  in  rather 
a  sorry  plight  before  the  world.  It  scarcely  needs  General  Terauchi's 
own  written  statement  that  he  is  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
these  untried  prisoners  are  guilty  to  put  Japanese  judicial  procedure 
in  Korea  into  the  class  of  farce.  Small  wonder  that  Judge 
Watanabe,  a  Christian,  was  sent  away  from  Korea. 
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Before  looking  into  the  "why"  of  Japan's  procedure,  let  us  tarry  a 
moment  upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged  torture  of  these  prisoners 
who  are  kept  in  prison  without  knowing  why.  The  Japanese  are 
attempting  to  dismiss  the  matter  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  un- 
thinkable. The  facts  will  not  wave  away.  Nations  longer  in  the 
school  of  civilization  than  Japan  have  resorted  to  torture  of  helpless 
prisoners  when  this  could  be  done  secretly — as  witness  the  "water 
cure"  in  the  Philippines,  the  Kongo  atrocities,  the  charges  against 
the  Germans  in  their  African  colonies.  The  Kobe  Chronicle  says 
that  torture  is  not  unknown  in  Japan  itself,  even  to  this  day. 
Formerly  it  was  the  vogue  in  Japan,  Korea  and  China ;  what  more 
natural  than  to  revert  to  primitive  practices  in  an  urgent  matter, 
when  evidence  must  be  secured  somehow?  Everybody  knows  that 
under  torture  persons  will  confess  to  deeds  of  which  they  are  in- 
nocent in  order  to  escape  pain.  The  "third  degree"  experiences  of 
American  police  have  proved  this.  Readers  will  recall  the  recent 
case  of  one  of  Terauchi's  prisoners  in  Korea,  who  testified  under 
torture  that  the  missionary  had  counseled  sedition  and  had  dis- 
tributed arms  to  his  converts.  That,  however,  was  proving  a  little 
too  much,  and  it  will  not  be  included  among  the  government's  bill 
of  charges,  if  one  is  ever  issued. 

Some  prisoners  have  been  released  crazed ;  some  have  died ;  others 
have  been  permanently  broken  in  health.  The  country  is  full  of 
stories  of  men  strung  up  by  the  thumbs  until  unconscious,  and  then 
burned  to  see  if  they  were  shamming.  I  personally  heard  these 
charges  while  in  Korea  in  the  spring  of  191 1.  In  those  days  the 
tortures  were  grosser  in  form,  and  left  their  marks.  All  the  white 
men  with  whom  I  talked,  except  Bishop  Harris,  believed  the  stories. 

Proofs  of  Torture  Unquestionably  Convincing 

But  the  one  definite,  tangible  proof  I  have  is  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  two  missionary  physicians,  one  of  whom  was  my  friend 
before  ever  be  became  a  missionary,  that  they  had  treated  in  their 
hospital  two  educated  Christian  men,  church  officials,  just  out  of 
prison,  on  whose  bodies  the  marks  of  torture  were  plainly  visible. 
It  was  these  wounds  that  obliged  them  to  go  to  the  hospital.  The 
nature  of  the  marks  testified  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
inflicted.  Because  of  the  strict  missionary  policy  of  noninterference 
in  civil  affairs  these  men  could  not  come  out  and  testify  against  a 
government  which  would  permit  such  an  ofifense  to  civilization  and 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

Since  the  mutterings  among  the  foreigners  so  greatly  increased  in 
volume  a  new  definition  of  "torture"  has  been  issued  by  the  Japanese, 
which  makes  the  breaking  of  the  skin  the  proof.  Even  an  un- 
Oriental  imagination  can  conceive  of  a  hundred  diabolical  ways  of 
inflicting  excruciating  pain  without  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

Judge  Common  Sense  has  been  a  long  time  in  propounding  the 
"why?"  to  Japan.  There  must  be  a  reason.  Japan  is  not  torturing 
Christians  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  squirm.  Why  Christians  only? 
Why  localize  the  charges  in  North  Korea?  Several  explanations  are 
current  in  Korea.  One  is  that  "Japan  wants  the  land  and  not  the 
people."  Another  is  that  Terauchi  wants  to  show  a  good  reason  for 
continuing  the  peninsula  under  military  rule.  The  gendarmerie  are 
given  prizes  according  to  the  number  of  arrests  they  make.  There 
has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past  in  Japan  proper  a  spirit  of  reac- 
tion against  Christianity ;  some  surmise  that  Korea  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  this  attitude  at  Tokyo.  The  commonest  belief  is  that  Japan 
wants  to  extirpate  the  Christian  church  in  Korea.  For  the  most 
progressive,  self-reliant  and  efficient  of  all  Koreans  are  the  Chris- 
tians. Were  it  not  for  the  church,  which  has  revitalized  the  man- 
hood of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  the  new  administration  might 
hope  to  wipe  out  the  Korean  identity ;  heathen  Koreans  are  more 
subservient  to  Japan.  But  these  stiff-necked  Christians,  while 
obedient  to  the  laws,  and  admittedly  the  ones  who  prevented  a  re- 
bellion at  the  time  of  annexation,  because  their  book  teaches  them 
that  "the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,"  nevertheless  refuse 
to  worship  the  Japanese  emperor's  tablet,  or  to  keep  heathen  festivals 
or  to  attend  heathen  schools.  They  will  submit  to  injustice,  and  they 
will  show  how  Christians  can  die  for  their  faith,  but  they  will  not 
deny  their  Lord.  Japan  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  an  agency 
which  makes  men  of  this  sort;  she  seemingly  wants  to  efface  the 
Koreans  even  as  she  eflfaced  the  Ainu. 

Political  Motive  Back  of  It  All? 

A  motive  for  this  wholesale  persecution  of  Koreans  that  seems 
to  me  more  immediate  and  comprehensive  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
is  military.  To  understand  it  one  must  look  both  backward  and 
forward  to  events  of  which  Korea  is  the  geographical  center.  It  was 
over  Korea  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  fought.  When  that 
was  ended  by  the  peace  conference  which  President  Roosevelt  sum- 
moned (at  Japan's  instigation,  is  the  belief  of  all  who  know  in  what 
extremities  the  conquering  nation  found  herself  on  the  field  and  at 


home)  it  was  clearly  understood  by  both  Japan  and  Russia  that  only 
a  truce  had  been  called.  The  war  would  have  to  be  fought  over 
again.  High  military  officials  in  Japan  have  admitted  as  much 
to  me.  All  of  the  preparations  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Korea 
look  to  this  end.  As  before.  North  Korea  will  be  the  logical  center 
of  such  a  conflict.  Therefore  the  government  is  covering  the  coun- 
try with  a  network  of  military  roads  and  railways.  When  Moff^et 
and  Lee  opened  the  Presbyterian  mission  at  Pyeng  Yang  it  was  the 
back  of  beyond — the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  Today  it  is  the 
military  center  of  Korea,  and  of  Japan's  entire  northern 
establishment. 

Now,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  and  Russia  clash  again. 
Japan  wants  to  make  sure  that  there  shall  not  be  in  her  rear  a  force 
of  intelligent  Koreans  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  counted  upon.  She 
knows  that  the  Koreans  regard  her  as  a  tyrant  and  as  an  oppressor, 
and  that  the  Christians  pray  for  deliverance  from  her.  Therefore 
she  wants  to  eliminate  them  from  the  problem  against  that  day  when 
they  might  see  their  prayer  answered  by  Russia.  With  Christians, 
native  and  foreign,  out  of  the  way  in  North  Korea,  Japan  would 
feel  freer  to  pursue  her  designs  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  down 
of  the  Bear. 

Whatever  her  motive,  Japan  has  blundered.  A  worldwide  belief 
that  she  is  persecuting  Christians  would  deprive  her  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  assets,  without  which  no  nation  can  prosper,  the  good 
will  of  civilization.  Nobody  knows  so  well  as  the  Japanese  statesmen 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  her  course  at  the  present  time. 
She  is  in  no  position  to  flaunt  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the 
world  or  of  her  own  people.  Be  it  remembered  that  there  is  in 
Japan  itself  a  powerful  progressive  party,  opposed  to  the  despotic 
ways  of  the  military  and  of  the  reactionaries.  These  people  represent 
the  Japan  of  tomorrow.  All  international  questions  aside,  they 
would  set  their  faces  flintily  against  the  persecutions  of  Christian 
Koreans,  or  illegal  processes  in  the  arrest  of  any  Koreans. 

The  Tokyo  government  will  doubtless  take  action  other  than 
to  issue  mere  denials  which  convince  nobody.  It  will  enumerate 
the  persons  arrested,  and  the  specific  charges  against  them.  All  who 
are  not  freed  will  be  hastened  to  an  open  trial,  at  which,  for  the 
good  name  of  the  nation,  Korean-speaking  foreigners  will  be  invited 
to  be  present.  An  example  will  be  made  of  local  police  and  gen- 
darmes who  have  exceeded  their  authority.  The  opening  of  for- 
eigners' mail  and  the  other  annoyances  of  missionaries  will  cease. 
Real  evidence  will  be  given  that  justice  and  religious  tolerance  are 
no  idle  words  in  the  Japanese  vocabulary,  and  that  the  wonderful 
nation,  whose  progress  within  half  a  century  has  been  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history,  is  at  heart  as  in  outward  seeming  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  great  civilized  nations. 


Mors  et  Amor 

"Friends  with  Great  Death." — Tennyson 

*'\s  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air." — Shakespeare. 

**To  die  is  eain." — St.  Paul. 

The  day  was  fair  and  life  was  sweet,  and  far  away  seemed  somber 
night. 

I  walked  the  earth  a  friend  to  greet  whose  face  would  bring  my 
soul  delight. 

I  found  her — like  the  day  so  fair,  with  sunlit,  sky-born,  smiling  eyes ; 
The  moonlight  slept  in  her  cloud  hair,  her  red  lips  breathed  love's 
softest  sighs. 

She  clasped  my  hand  in  her  soft  palm,  she  drew  my  feet  to  walk 
by  her : 

All  voices  sung  our  mating  song,  wild-pulsing  thrills  our  souls 
did  stir. 

We  felt  the  call  of  endless  life,  we  breathed  perfumes  from  heavenly 
strands ; 

Sorrow  forgot,  and  hate,  and  strife — we  were  two  children,  clasping 
hands. 

We  spoke  of  life  and  love  as  flowers  which  could  not  fade  and 
ne'er  would  fall. 

Eternity !    Its  treasures  ours  !    We  heard  long,  changeless  ages  call. 
I  cried,  "We'll  never,  never  part — hand  clasped  in  hand  we'll  walk 
for  aye." 

Her  red  lips  murmured  to  my  heart — her  music  words  were,  "Dear 
love,  yea." 

And  then  I  said,  "When  comes  the  hour,  as  come  to  all  it  must 
and  will, 

When  hideous  Death  shall  sway  his  power,  we'll  follow  him,  hands 
clasping  still." 

O'er  that  rapt  face  there  swept  a  smile.    Her  answer,  framed  of 
balmiest  bveath, 

Was,  "There's  no  need  to  part  some  while,  for  I,  dear  Love, 
myself  am  Death."  R.  H.  M. 
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The  Collar  That  Caused  a  Wound 


BY  HELENA  H.  THOMAS 


I WILL  ONLY  keep  you  waiting  a  moment," 
said  Mrs.  Hartwell,  greeting  the  friend 
who  was  to  accompany  her  to  a  concert  and 
excusing  herself  to  put  on  her  wraps.  As  she 
returned  equipped  for  the  street,  Mrs.  Gary 
exclaimed : 

"What  a  handsome  fur  collar!  I  am  very 
partial  to  mink  always,  but  yours  surpasses  any- 
thing of  the  sort  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day ! 
Where  did  you  secure  such  a  treasure,  if  I 
may  venture  to  ask?" 

Mrs.  Hartwell's  face  suddenly  clouded. 

"Oh,"  she  replied  with  a  quick  intake  of 
breath,  "my  collar  is  ten  years  old,  but  I  so 
rarely  wear  it  that  few  of  my  friends  have  ever 
seen  it.  I  have  a  sore  throat  tonight,  however, 
so  I  just  made  myself  wear  it." 

"Made  yourself  wear  it !"  retorted  Mrs.  Gary 
as  they  prepared  to  leave  the  house.  "Why, 
I  should  be  so  proud  to  be  the  owner  of  such 
a  collar  that  I  fear  I  should  be  tempted  to 
wear  it  even  when  unsuitable." 

Mrs.  Hartwell  linked  arms  with  her  friend, 
but  her  only  reply  was  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
Presently,  as  they  walked  down  the  street,  she 
broke  the  silence  that  had  fallen  between  them. 
Dropping  into  a  lagging  step  she  said:  "Let 
us  walk  more  slowly  and  I  will  have  time  to 
confess  the  truth  about  this  collar  before  we 
leach  the  hall,  a  story  I  have  kept  buried  in  my 
heart  for  ten  long  years,  but  tonight  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  share  it.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
you  anew  that  I  had  one  of  the  most  indulgent 
of  husbands,  for  I  have  assured  you  of  that 
times  without  number.  Besides,  his  many 
treasured  gifts  bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 
I  love  to  wear  the  jewels  and  laces  he  lavished 
upon  me,  and  everything  his  dear  hands 
touched,  except  this  collar,  and  that  is  so  hate- 
ful to  me  that  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  the 
courage  to  dispose  of  it." 

With  a  choke  in  her  voice  she  continued: 

"My  husband  always  remembered  my  birthday 
most  generously,  but  rebelled  if  I  did  the  same 
by  him,  for  we  were  married  on  his  birthday, 
and  he  would  insist  upon  it  that  I  was  gift 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  Ah,  if  ever  there  was  an 
overrated  wife  it  was  my  unworthy  self  I  Mr. 
Hartwell. was  in  the  mercantile  business  and 
always  brought  me  lovely  gifts  when  he  went 
to  New  York  to  buy  goods.  The  fall  before 
his  death,  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  semi- 
annual trip,  he  said  to  me,  'Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  make,  dear,  as  to  what  I  shall 
buy  for  your  birthday  ?' 

"Well,  that  winter  shoulder  capes,  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  were  all  the  rage, 
and  I  so  admired  one  of  that  style  worn  by  a 
friend  that  I  answered,  'Oh,  I  want  a  mink  cape 
similar  to  the  one  Mrs.  Stuart  wears.' 

"Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  and  I 
fully  expected  to  see  the  counterpart  of  the 
cape  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  on  his  return. 
So  eager  was  I  to  have  it  that  almost  as 
soon  as  my  husband  entered  the  house  I  said 
coaxingly,  'It  seems  an  age  to  my  birthday' — a 
week  only,  by  the  way — 'please  show  me  my 
fur  cape  tonight!' 

"He  never  could  deny  me  anything,  and  so 
he  immediately  left  the  room,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, with  his  hands  behind  him  and  eyes 
a-twinkle,  exclaimed,  'Stand  before  the  mirror 
and  shut  your  eyes,  and  when  you  open  them 
you  will  see  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world.' 

"I  did  as  he  told  me  to,  and  then  this  collar 
was  thrown  around  my  neck  and  at  the  same 
time  a  loving  arm  went  round  my  waist,  and  at 
the  words  'How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  her?' 
I  opened  my  eyes. 

"And,  oh,  how  disappointed  the  dear  man 
must  have  been  when  he  saw  the  frown  on  my 
face,  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  heard  me  ex- 
claim petulantly,  'It  was  heartless  of  you  to 
buy  me  this  collar  when  you  knew  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  having  a  cape !'  And  as  I  said 
it  I  flung  his  handsome  gift  aside  as  if  it  had 
been  of  no  value  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

"I  had  a  quick  temper  to  contend  with  in  my 
younger  days,"  continued  Mrs.  Hartwell  after 


another  sigh,  "but  it  was  like  a  flash  in  a  pan, 
soon  over,  and  I  had  not  been  alone  long  before 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude.  I  crept  softly 
to  the  room  where  my  husband  was  sitting  with 
a  dejected  air,  and  going  up  behind  him  put  my 
cheek  close  to  his  and  said  pleadingly,  'Forgive 
your  naughty  little  wife.' 

"Without  one  upbraiding  word  he  drew  me 
down  beside  him.  'You  know  that  it  is  not 
often  I  go  contrary  to  your  wishes,  dear,'  he 
said,  'but  after  giving  your  request  much 
thought  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
cape  as  you  suggested  would  not  be  at  all  suited 
to  so  small  a  woman  as  you  are.' 

"  'Why  not  ?'  I  ventured  meekly. 

"  'Because  what  is  becoming  to  a  tall  woman 
like  Mrs.  Stuart  is  wholly  unsuited  to  one  who 
comes  only  to  her  shoulders,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  So,  though  I  could  have  bought  a 
cape  as  good  as  Mrs.  Stuart's  for  half  the 
sum  I  paid  for  this  exceptionally  fine  collar, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  buy  what  I  felt 
would  disfigure  the  form  so  dear  to  me.' 

"I  saw  at  once  that  my  judgment  had  been  at 
fault  and  tried  to  tell  him  so,  and  ask  his  for- 
giveness again,  but  he  cut  me  short  by  saying  : 
'Don't  talk  about  it  any  more,  please  ;  but  if  you 
realized  the  depth  of  your  husband's  love,  my 
precious  wife,  you  would  never  again  so  wound 
him.' 

"That  was  ten  years  ago,"  added  Mrs.  Hart- 
well, with  a  stifled  sob,  "but  I  seem  to  hear 
those  words  as  plainly  tonight  as  when  he 
spoke  them,  and  to  see  again  the  grieved  ex- 
pression overspreading  the  dear  face  that  a 
few  weeks  later  vanished  from  my  sight  for- 
ever. Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  shrink  from 
seeing  or  wearing  the  collar  that  was  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  the  cruel  wound  I  gave  as 
kind  a  husband  as  a  woman  ever  had  ?" 

As  the  remorseful  wife  brought  her  explana- 
tion to  a  close  her  companion  ventured  to  re- 
join, in  a  tone  far  from  steady :  "I  under- 
stand;  for  I,  too,  have  just  so  thoughtlessly 
wounded  those  dearer  than  life — those  who  no 
longer  need  the  tender  words  that  should  have 
fallen  from  my  lips  instead  of  criticism.  And 
when  I  look  back  over  my  hasty  and  unthink- 
ing cruelty  my  only  comfort  is  that  they,  also, 
understand — now;  and  are  sorry — -not  for  their 
v/ounds  but  for  my  sorrow." 

More  About  "Woman's  Societies'* 

The  article  by  Julia  H.  Johnston  in  The  Con- 
tinent of  May  9  prompts  me  to  add  a  word  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  considered  the  first  of 
the  organized  "woman's  meetings."  This  was 
the  "Maternal  Association"  in  Dr.  Edward 
Payson's  church  in  Portland,  Me.  I  think  it 
possible  that  there  are  not  many  now  living 
who  are  in  so  direct  a  line  of  succession  from 
that  praying  band  as  myself.  It  was,  I  think, 
about  1808  or  1812  that  the  mothers  in  this 
church  formed  the  "Maternal  Association"  and 
met  regularly  to  pray  for  "their  children  and 
their  descendants  through  coming  generations." 

The  little  children  as  a  great  favor  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  accompany  their  mothers 
and,  sitting  in  perfect  quietness,  would  listen 
to  the  prayer  of  strong  faith  that  held  their 
names  before  God.  Each  child  was  prayed 
for  by  name.  One  of  these  children,  my  own 
mother,  often  told  us  of  the  occasions  when 
Dr.  Payson,  that  greatly  loved  pastor,  would 
come  into  the  room  ;  and  though  very  young  at 
the  time  she  well  remembered  his  placing  his 
hand  in  blessing  on  her  head. 

This  was  before  special  combined  missionary 
effort  had  claimed  the  thought  of  the  women 
in  the  churches,  and  these  mothers  devoted 
the  hour  to  concentrated  petition.  But  the  an- 
swers to  those  prayers  have  been,  and  I  be- 
lieve still  will  be,  found  in  many  a  mission 
field.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
seeing  my  mother  prepare  a  little  box  in  which 
to  drop  our  pennies  for  the  heathen.  We 
called  them  "heathen"  then.  M.  I.  C. 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  Meeft 

//  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom,  don't 
pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  must  do  more 
than  pray  for  it;  you  must  work  for  it. — John 
Ruskin. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

"SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND" 

I  have  found  thee,  O  God ! 

Not  in  cold  temples  built  by  human  hands. 
But  in  broad  beneficence  of  skies, 

And  in  the  flowering  lime  of  meadow  lands. 

I  have  heard  thy  voice. 

Not  in  the  pauses  of  a  priestly  prayer. 
But  in  the  tender  whisperings  of  the  leaves 

And  in  the  daily  breathings  of  the  air. 

I  have  felt  thy  touch, 

Not  in  the  rush  of  world's  delight  or  gain. 
But  in  the  stress  of  agony  and  tears, 

And  in  the  slow  pulsations  of  strong  pain. 

I  have  known  thy  love, 

Not  when  earth's  flattering  friends  around 
me  smiled 
But  in  deep  solitude  of  desolate  days. 

Then  wast  thou  very  gentle  with  thy  child. 

I  have  seen  thy  face. 

Not  only  in  the  great  light  of  the  cross, 
But  through  the  darkness  of  forgotten  graves. 

And  the  pale,  dawning  recompense  of  loss. 

Yea,  I  have  found  thee,  God ! 

Thy  breath  doth  fill  me  with   a  strength 
divine  ! 

And  were  a  thousand  worlds  like  this  my  foes, 
The  battle  would  be  brief — the  victory  mine  ! 

— Marie  Corelli. 

Refreshing  Warm-Day  Beverages 

Summer  heat  brings  dry  throats  and  parched 
mouths.  Happy  then,  and  popular,  is  that  house 
mother  who  has  mastered  the  concoction  of 
refreshing  beverages  ! 

A  beneficial  drink,  says  Suburban  Life,  is 
made  by  beating  an  egg  and  squeezing  into  it 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  then  adding  sufficient 
ice  water  to  make  two  glasses  of  the  beverage. 
This  is  not  only  delicious  and  refreshing,  but 
is  very  nourishing  for  invalids  and  convales- 
cents, as  well  as  those  in  good  health. 

The  fruit  juices  are  popular  in  making  sum- 
mer drinks,  and  a  very  good  juice  is  made  by 
crushing  a  pound  of  strawberries  and  adding 
a  quart  of  water  and  one  lemon  sliced.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  for  several  hours,  and  then 
strain  over  a  pound  of  sugar,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  ice. 

Grape  nectar  is  made  by  extracting  the  juice 
from  one  orange  and  two  lemons,  to  which  are 
added  a  pint  of  grape  juice,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  quart  of  water. 

Better  and  more  wholesome  than  the  drinks 
usually  sold  at  the  fountains  is  grape  punch, 
which  may  be  served  with  soda  water  or  plain 
ice  water.  Boil  to  a  sirup  a  pound  of  sugar 
and  half  a  pint  of  water  and,  when  cool,  add 
the  juice  of  six  lemons  and  a  quart  of  grape 
juice.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  and,  when  needed, 
add  the  right  proportion  of  soda  water  or  plain 
water. 

For  those  who  have  grapes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  own  grape  juice  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  have  it  at  all  times.  Simply  squeeze 
out  the  juice  and  heat  to  a  temperature  of 
200  degrees,  not  more,  and  seal  in  jars  or  bot- 
tles. Do  not  allow  the  juice  to  boil;  the  proper 
heat  may  be  had  by  letting  it  simmer  or  steam. 

Recognized  the  Symptoms 

"A  good  wife  is  heaven's  greatest  gift  to 
man  and  the  rarest  gem  the  earth  holds,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Jarphly  one  morning.  "She  is 
his  joy,  his  inspiration  and  his  very  soul. 
Through  her  he  learns  to  reach  the  pure  and 
true,  and  her  loving  hands  lead  him  softly 
over  the  rough  places.    She  is  " 

"Jeremiah,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jarphly  sol- 
emnly, "Jeremiah,  what  wickedness  have  you 
been  up  to  now  ?" 
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A  Peep  Into  the  Zoo 


BY  SARAH  CORY  RIPPEY 


THERE  IS  AN  old,  old  game— older  than 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  older  perhaps 
even  than  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers— called  "Bean  Porridge  Hot."  It  tells, 
you  remember,  among  other  things,  that  "some 
like  it  hot;  some  like  it  cold." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Lincoln  park  zoo  in 
Chicago  seem  to  feel  that  same  way  in  regard 
to  the  weather.  Some  like  it  hot ;  some  like 
it  cold;  and  it  doesn't  take  two  guesses  to  tell 
which  one  above  all  the 
others  likes  it  cold  and  there- 
fore does  not  like  it  hot. 
That  one  is  the  polar  bear. 
Back  and  forth  he  goes  in 
his  small  inclosure,  from  the 
iron  grating  that  shuts  him 
in  in  front  to  the  rocky  den 
that  fills  in  the  rear,  and 
back  again,  his  mate  follow- 
ing in  solemn,  silent  pro- 
cession. 

His  long,  yellow-white  fur 
coat,  dripping  with  water 
from  the  little  pool  into 
which  he  occasionally  dips  for 
a  bit  of  grateful  coolness, 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  prop- 
erly comfortable  in  the 
shivery  dead  of  winter,  but 
a  far  from  agreeable  wrap 
with  the  thermometer  hover- 
ing about  90.  Mr.  Bear  ap- 
parently does  find  it  a  bur- 
den, and  now  and  then  he 
pauses  in  his  almost  cease- 
less weary  pacing  to  peer 
wistfully  through  his  prison 
bars.  "Won't  somebody  please 
take  off  my  coat  ?"  he  seems  to 
beg.  Perhaps  he  even  envies,  in  his  bearish  way, 
the  cool  summer  suits  and  dresses  of  the  curious 
crowd  without  that  peer  back  at  him  in  very 
great  thankfulness  that  they  are  not  bears. 

One  strange  fact  about  the  polar  bear  is  that 
even  when  winter  finally  comes  he  is  not  really 
comfortable,  for  our  hot  weather,  to  which  he 
was  not  accustomed  in  his  Greenland  home, 
leaves  him  ill  prepared  for  the  radical  change 
to  frost  and  biting  cold.  He  suffered  more 
from  the  severity  of  last  winter,  so  his  keepers 
say,  than  any  of  his  zoo  mates. 

It  is  a  bit  wearying  to  watch  these  great 
furry  beasts  in  their  restless  march,  right-about- 
face,  march,  right-about-face,  over  and  over 
again.  Everyone  who  looks  at  them  feels  hot, 
too,  and  sorry,  and  wonders  why  they  don't 
stop  tramping  and  back  up  under  the  little 
cascade  that  falls  down  over  the  rocks  and 
looks  so  cool  and  inviting.  Their  apparent 
stupidity  gives  one  a  very  poor  opinion  of  bear 
sense. 

But  if  the  polar  bear  is  unhappy,  pure  joy 
reigns  in  the  monkeys'  cage.  Here  all  "like 
it  hot,"  and  the  hotter  the  better.    For  mon- 


keys thrive  in  the  sun,  and  when  in  their  native 
jungles  they  are  as  a  rule  quiet  until  the  morn- 
ing rays  warm  them  into  life. 

There  is  no  steady  and  dignified  pacing  where 
the  monkeys  are.  In  the  lower  compartments 
of  the  cage  gymnastic  performances  are  in  full 
swing,  while  above,  the  little  ring-tailed  mon- 
keys amuse  themselves  by  throwing  sawdust 
down  on  the  people  below.  All  is  life  and 
chatter,   scurry  and   scamper,  in  Monkeydom. 


Mr.  DeVry  and  "Senator,"  a   Year  Old  Lion 

Sappho  is  easily  the  belle  of  Monkeydom. 
Sappho  is  quiet  and  staid ;  Sappho  is  a  proud 
mother.  And  she  has  the  funniest,  wizenedest 
little  bit  of  a  baby  monkey  that  ever  was  the 
joy  and  plaything  of  a  zoo.  Mike  looks  like  his 
own  great-grandfather  with  his  tiny,  wrinkled, 
old  face — but  he  doesn't  act  like  anybody's 
grandfather,  for  Mike  is  a  living  illustration  of 
perpetual  motion.  He  darts  and  swings  and 
climbs  and  jumps  until  one  almost  expects  to 
hear  Sappho  speak  up  and  say,  "Mike,  for  good- 
ness' sake  keep  still !  You'll  wear  holes  in  your 
best  shoes."  Only,  of  course,  Mike  doesn't 
wear  shoes — a  good  thing,  because  if  he  did  he 
would  chew  them  up  before  the  new  had  a 
chance  to  wear  off. 

While  Mike  is  going  through  his  antics 
Mother  Sappho  sits  in  stately  indifference  at 
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the  front  of  the  cage,  blinking  pleasantly  at 
the  spectators  and  reaching  long,  slim,  brown 
fingers  through  the  bars.  "He  will  outgrow 
that,"  she  seems  to  say.  "He's  only  2.  What 
else  can  you  expect  of  a  2-year-old  baby?  In 
four  years  he  will  be  grown.  I  think  he  will 
have  more  manly  dignity  then."  Nobody,  how- 
ever, can  imagine  Mike  with  dignity  of  any  kind. 

But  Sappho  loses  her  own  dignity  and  chatters 
greedily  and  with  the  others  presses  close 
against  the  bars  of  her  cage  when  the  keeper 
appears  around  the  corner  with  dinner — which 
all  the  animals  at  the  zoo  have  promptly  at  4. 
A  regular  picnic  lunch  it  is,  too — bread,  bana- 
nas, boiled  potatoes,  apples  and  raw  onions,  alJ 
cut  in  halves,  with  vanilla 
wafers  and  carrots — t  hat 
especially  loved  monkey 
delicacy — for  dessert. 

Immediately  they  are 
served  squealings  and  scurry- 
ings  cease  and  all  Monkey- 
dom falls  to  eating,  Chicago- 
expects-every-monkey-to-  d  o  - 
his-duty  fashion.  Sappho, 
not  wishing  to  have  her  table 
manners  inspected,  perhaps 
even  criticised,  turns  her 
back  to  all  beholders  while 
she  breaks  open  potatoes, 
peels  bananas,  eats  the  inside 
out  of  an  apple  and  devours 
an  onion  without  shedding  a 
tear.  Not  so  Mike.  Mike 
munches  away  in  brazen  en- 
joyment full  in  the  limelight ; 
and  he  even,  as  other 
naughty  children  do  some- 
times, snatches  tidbits  from 
the  table  and  scoots  off  with 
them,  to  enjoy  them  in  scape- 
grace contentment  hanging 
from  a  ring  or  the  side  of 
his  cage.  Carrots  are  his 
particular  delight.  During 
most  of  the  dinner  hour  he  holds  one  in  his 
left  hind  foot  while  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  less  tasty  portions  of  the  meal,  lifting 
the  carrot  occasionally  for  a  luscious  bite 
between  times. 

Among  the  lions  and  tigers  and  leopards  and 
jaguars,  who  also  "like  it  hot"  and  who  spend 
the  warm  hours  of  every  pleasant  day  in  their 
outdoor  cages  which  face  the  south,  mealtime 
is  greeted  more  vociferously.  Indeed,  mealtime 
may  be  heard  some  distance  away  from  the 
scene  of  action,  grunts  and  snarls  and  growls 
being  the  jungle  way  of  expressing  joy;  and 
mealtime  is  the  only  daily  event  which  enlivens 
the  monotony  of  Lion-and-Tigerdom.  This  is 
no  picnic  lunch.  It  is  a  one  course  dinner  of 
good  flesh-and-blood-and-muscle-and-growl-mak- 
ing  raw  beef,  the  best  the  markets  afford, 
seven  pounds  for  each  animal  carefully  weighed 
out,  every  day  but  Sunday.  The  only  ones  that 
have  any  side  dishes  with  their  dinner  are  the 
ailing  animals.  These  get  half  a  teaspoonful  or 
so  of  some  medicine  in  powder  form,  tucked 
away  in  a  gash  in  the  meat.  The  invalids  are 
{Continued  on  page  918) 


"Sappho  is  the  belle  of  Monkeydom" 


Won't  somebody  please  take  off  my  coat?" 
Photos  by  Frank  Oaborn 


A  Basketful  of  Jaguar  (^  iveeks  old) 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Glimpses  of  an  English  Philologist 

Letters  of  George  Borrow  to  the  British 
AND  Foreign  Bible  Society,  published  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee,  edited  by  T.  H.  Dar- 
low.  The  letters  of  the  agents  of  the  Bible 
societies  throughout  the  world  are  apt  to  be 
dry  and  desultory  reading.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  reports  of  sales  and  distributions,  with 
an  occasional  anecdote  illustrating  the  mar- 
velous effect  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
on  some  person  or  persons  who  have  come  to 
know  them  for  the  first  time.  For  the  rest, 
these  letters  are  likely  to  be  occupied  with 
statistical  matter.  If,  however,  anyone  were  to 
infer  from  the  title  of  the  book  before  us  that 
the  letters  now  for  the  first  time  published  con- 
form to  this  type,  he  would  have  a  great  sur- 
prise awaiting  him  on  opening  the  book.  Nor 
would  it  make  any  difference  just  at  what  point 
he  opened  it.  He  would  find  scarcely  a  letter 
that  was  not  full  of  the  most  astonishing  con- 
tents. George  Borrow  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  about 
eight  years.  Before  his  connection  with  the 
society  he  had  come  to  be  known  as  a  linguist 
of  amazing  attainments.  Immediately  upon 
connecting  himself  with  the  society  he  girt 
himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  Manchu 
language.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  able 
not  only  to  report  that  he  had  achieved  this 
task  but  also  to  give  satisfactory  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  his  claim  by  submitting  original 
translations  of  hitherto  untranslated  works  in 
Manchu  and  criticisms  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  already  made  into  that  lan- 
guage. The  Bible  society  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  such  a  genius  and  kept  him  busy 
in  Russia  and  Spain  with  work  that  might  well 
have  discouraged  even  the  most  persistent  and 
painstaking  scholar.  But  the  best  way  to 
know  the  real  marvel  of  these  letters  is  to  read 
them  as  given  in  this  volume.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

Valuable  Church  Reference  Books 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
edited  by  James  Hastings.  Volume  IV.  Each 
new  volume  of  this  marvelously  comprehensive 
achievement  in  reference  literature  adds  to  the 
wondering  admiration  commanded  by'  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  really  colossal  plan. 
The  scope  of  the  work  still  continues  to  grasp 
apparently  all  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  all 
the  duration  of  history.  Ancient  Egypt  and 
ancient  Mexico  are  alike  treated  of  with  an 
almost  contemporary  familiarity,  and  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Chinese  is  as  thoroughly  de- 
scribed as  is  the  fanaticism  of  the  Doukhobors. 
In  the  fourth  volume  articles  of  particular  value 
are  those  on  Confucius,  Congregationalism,  con- 
science, councils  and  synods.  Covenanters, 
creeds,  catechism,  death,  the  deluge,  demons, 
devotional  literature  and  the  drama.  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Sold  only  in  sets. 
$7  net. 

Hymxs  for  the  Church.  This  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  well  known  Century 
series  of  church  hymnals— a  series  which,  as 
The  Continent  has  frequently  said,  is  without 
a  superior  anywhere  for  use  in  Protestant  pub- 
lic worship.  This  new  publication  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  former  issues  except  that  its 
selection  of  hymns  is  not  quite  as  wide.  All 
the  age-established  favorites  are  here,  however, 
and  to  them  is  added  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Century  books,  a  selection  of  the  so-called 
gospel  hymns.  Only  the  best  of  these,  how- 
ever, have  been  admitted  to  the  collection,  and 
they  distinctly  enrich  it.  [Century  Company, 
New  York.  In  two  bindings:  $1.50  net  and  50 
cents  net. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  edited  by  S.  M.  Jack- 
son. With  the  appearance  of  its  twelfth  vol- 
ume this  magnificent  work  comes  to  its  com- 
pletion. Standing  on  the  shelves  of  any  Chris- 
tian library,  it  must  be  a  vast  pride  and  un- 
limited satisfaction  to  the  fortunate  possessor. 
Here,  in  beautifully  agreeable  typography,  one 
will  find  massed  more  facts  touching  the  his- 
toric and  present  life  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  all  its  forms  and  developments,  than  can 
be  come  at  in  equal  compass  anywhere  else. 
This  is  saying  frankly  that  the  new  Schaff- 


Herzog  is  the  greatest  compendium  of  church 
action,  church  doctrine  and  church  personality 
that  has  yet  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
men  not  professional  scholars.  And  this  is  not 
extravagant  praise.  The  learning  of  the  work 
cannot  indeed  be  said  to  be  profound,  but  its 
popular  purposes  would  be  defeated  if  it  at- 
tempted profundity.  Of  the  whole  work  it  must 
be  said  again,  as  The  Continent  has  said  before, 
that  the  phrase  made  trite  by  frequent  applica- 
tion in  places  less  deserved,  really  does  apply 
to  the  Schaff-Herzog  encyclopedia,  as  far  as 
concerns  Christian  ministers  and  studious 
Christian  laymen :  "No  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  it."  [Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
$5  net. 

Biography  and  Appreciation 

William  James,  by  Emile  Boutroux ;  trans- 
lated by  Archibald  and  Barbara  Henderson. 
Perhaps  the  best  appreciation  of  the  great 
American  pragmatist  that  has  yet  been  written 
is  this  small  but  comprehensive  view  by  his 
fellow  philosopher,  Emile  Boutroux,  himself  a 
sympathizer  with  James  in  the  great  aim  of 
bringing  philosophy  more  into  the  service  of 
life  and  into  accord  with  those  truths  which 
even  the  plain  man  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  through  the  mediation  of  religion.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  deals 
with  a  part  of  James's  philosophy  that  has  not 
received  the  popular  attention  accorded  to  his 
other  work — his  pedagogy.  The  ideas  on 
pedagogy  propounded  by  James  depend  largely 
upon  his  famous  law  of  habit,  by  which  is 
shown  how  the  very  tendencies  of  the  organism 
to  fall  into  ruts  can  be  made  of  service  by  a 
careful  choosing  of  the  ruts  into  which  the 
organism  is  to  fall.  Then,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  largest  possible  number  of  good  motor 
habits,  the  proper  use  of  concepts — ideas — 
enables  the  organism  to  use  those  habits  as 
means  to  keep  in  touch  with  an  ever  wider  en- 
vironment and  to  avoid  what  James  called  "old 
fogyism" — a  characteristic  which  he  taught 
was  not  of  old  age,  but  of  poor  education. 
[Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  1822-1903,  by 
Stephen  Bonsai.  The  biographer  has  compiled 
a  great  mass  of  original  documents  that  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  value  for  reference.  The 
book  concerns  itself  with  the  events  preceding 
and  attending  the  opening  up  of  the  West, 
particularly  California,  to  the  American  pio- 
neers. [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

Henry'  Drummond,  by  Philip  L.  Jones,  brings 
into  prominent  view  some  of  those  charac- 
teristics of  thought  and  style  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Henry  Drummond  so  familiar  and 
so  significant  to  all  who  believe  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  scientific  and  philosophical  research 
with  the  Christian  faith.  [Griffith  and  Row- 
land Press,  Philadelphia.    25  cents  net. 

History 

The  Home  University  Library.  Three  new 
volumes  have  come  to  us  with  titles  so  am- 
bitious as  to  challenge  attention.  They  deal 
with  history  and  are  parts  of  a  series  for 
home  study.  "The  Dawn  of  History,"  by  J. 
L.  Myers,  is  a  clear  and  helpful  introduction 
by  a  competent  authority,  known  to  readers  of 
the  history  of  Rome.  Frederick  L.  Paxson  has 
accomplished  in  an  unusually  effective  and 
entertaining  manner  the  difficult  task  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  civil  war  in  a  small  book, 
with  sufficient  detail  to  relieve  the  bare  facts 
of  the  narrative  from  dryness.  "The  History 
of  Our  Own  Time,"  by  G.  P.  Gooch,  gives  a 
snapshot  st  the  world  as  it  has  been  since  1885 
and  now  is.  The  thing  worth  noting  about 
these  books  is  that  the  publishers,  in  preparing 
a  very  inexpensive  series  for  home  study, 
have  not  adopted  the  shears-and-paste-brush 
method,  but  have  secured  competent  authors  to 
do  their  work  in  large  and  worthy  fashion. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  Each 
50  cents  net. 

The  Contest  for  California  in  1861,  by 
Elijah  R.  Kennedy.  The  central  figure  in  this 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  civil 
war  period  is  Edward  D.  Baker,  one  of  the 


most  picturesque  characters  in  American  an- 
nals. Baker  was  born  in  England,  drove  a 
dray  in  St.  Louis,  practiced  law  and  entered 
political  life  in  Illinois,  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Mexican  wars,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  build  the  Panama  railway  in  the  fifties,  went 
to  California  and  thence  to  Oregon,  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  senate  and  died  a  brigadier 
at  Balls'  Bluff.  Few  realize  that  there  was 
for  a  time  grave  danger  that  California,  if  it 
did  not  join  the  Confederacy,  might  attempt 
independent  secession.  To  Baker,  Starr  King, 
General  Sumner  and  a  few  other  courageous 
unionists  was  due  the  successful  resistance  to 
disloyal  pressure.  Mr.  Kennedy's  book,  while 
not  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  participant  in 
the  events  he  describes,  is  of  real  importance 
in  presenting  important  facts  with  relation  to 
the  period  which  have  been  unnoticed  by  stand- 
ard historians.  The  opening  chapter  on  social 
and  industrial  conditions  is  an  admirable  sum- 
marization. [Houghton  MifiSin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $2.25  net. 

Secular  Reference  Books 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book:  Statistical 
and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
World  for  the  Year  1912,  edited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltic.  The  usefulness  of  this  forty-ninth  issue 
of  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  is  enhanced 
by  exhaustive  references  to  recent  events  in 
India,  China,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  West  Central 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  Other  features  of  in- 
terest are  the  results  of  recent  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  the  insurance  of  working  people,  old 
age  pensions  and  the  censuses  of  1910  and  1911. 
The  volume  is  one  of  inestimable  worth.  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

Who's  Who  in  America:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Notable  Living  Men  and  Women 
of  the  United  States,  1912-1913,  edited  by  Al- 
bert Nelson  Marquis.  The  new  edition  of  this 
authoritative  and  indispensable  reference  book 
contains  2,928  new  biographies,  raising  its  com- 
plete list  of  personal  sketches  to  a  total  of  al- 
most 27,000.  Everyone  of  achievement  in 
America  comes  in  for  his  share  of  notice,  and 
no  one  interested  in  his  country's  progress 
in  art,  science,  politics,  commerce  or  education 
can  aft'ord  to  be  without  it.  [A.  N.  Marquis 
and  Company,  Chicago.    $5  net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller. 
The  seventh  volume  of  this  significant  history 
of  our  literature  deals  with  the  age  of  Dryden. 
As  in  some  of  the  previous  volumes,  there  are 
tj'pographical  errors  difficult  to  reconcile  and  an 
evidence  of  not  too  careful  editing;  but  one  can- 
not quibble  over  such  matters  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  scope  and  worthy  aim  of  the  work. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Complete  Nonsense  Book,  by  Edward 
Lear,  edited  by  Lady  Strachey ;  with  introduc- 
tion by  the  Earl  of  Cromer.  A  new  edition  of 
the  most  classic  nonsense  book  in  existence — • 
unless,  of  course,  we  except  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." All  the  original  verses  and  pictures 
are  here,  as  well  as  some  new  material,  in- 
cluding a  delightfully  appreciative  preface  and 
the  unique  "Bird  Book"  of  Lord  Cromer.  [Duf- 
field  and  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Expert  Waitress:  A  Manual  for  the 
Pantry,  Kitchen  and  Dining  Room,  by  Anne 
Frances  Springsteed.  New  edition.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Pin  Money  Suggestions,  by  Lilian  W.  Bab- 
cock.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1 
net. 

The  Poets'  Song  of  Poets,  by  Anna  Sheldon 
Camp  Sneath.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Mysterious  Card,  by  Cleveland  Moffett. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston. 

Wayside  Blossoms,  by  Mary  Matthews  Bray. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 

Lone  Star  Lyrics,  by  Will  P.  Lockhart. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  July  7,  1912 


Malignant  Unbelief 


Lesson  Text,  Mark  3:2-35.  Golden  Text,  John 
3:19:  This  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  the 
darkness  rather  than  the  light;  for  their 
works  were  evil. 

Jesus  was  now  at  work  in  his  own  province 
of  Galilee.  He  was  journeying  and  preach- 
ing, attesting  his  authority  by  miracles  of 
many  sorts.  In  what  village  the  incidents  of 
this  lesson  occurred  is  unknown.  The  first 
object  of  the  lesson  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  enmity  of  the  scribes  that  had  come  from 
Jerusalem  to  watch  his  actions.  The  title 
"Malignant  Unbelief"  emphasizes  that.  But 
there  is  much  more  to  consider  in  our  study. 

The  first  thing  apparent  in  the  lesson  is  Jesus' 
wonderful  popularity. 

The  second  thing  apparent  is  the  intense 
earnestness  of  Jesus — too  busy  to  eat ;  preach- 
ing, and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  comments 
the  scribes  made,  casting  out  devils  ;  the  crowd 
so  great  he  could  not  get  to  the  table.  His 
friends  became  alarmed,  and  said,  "He  is  be- 
side himself."  This  saying,  however,  was  not 
hostile.  Peter  said  it,  and  John,  and  Thomas, 
and  many  whose  names  we  have  never  heard. 

Clumsy  Efforts  to  Discredit  Jesus  Made 
Now  as  Then 

The  third  thing  to  be  noticed  is  this  matter 
of  "malignant  unbelief."  The  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  did  not  deny  that  Jesus  was  really 
casting  out  demons.  Their  mean,  malignant 
speech  was  witness  to  his  power.  To  deny 
the  miracle  was  useless,  so  they  attempted  to 
discredit  the  man. 

The  fourth  thing  that  must  not  be  passed  by 
is  the  unanswerable  rejoinder  of  Jesus.  Let  us 
put  the  charge  these  scribes  had  made  in  the 
form  in  which  it  ran  through  the  answer  of 
Jesus :  "The  devil  despoiled  by  the  devil,  are 
you  saying?  The  devil  despoiled  by  a  man 
whom  he  is  helping  to  undo  him  ?  Such  a 
charge  is  absurd.  Would  a  king  help  another 
king  to  drive  him,  himself,  out  of  his  own 
kingdom  ?  Would  the  devil  cast  himself  out 
of  a  person  in  whom  he  had  established  him- 
self? Would  a  weak  man  be  able  to  break 
into  a  house  and  rob  it,  if  a  stronger  man, 
awake,  alert  and  guarding,  was  within?"  Such 
argument  was  sufficient  because  the  questions 
showed  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  position  taken 
by  these  scribes.  The  reply  shows  Jesus  to 
have  been  as  keen  in  debate  as  he  was  divine 
in  nature. 

The  fifth  thing  that  marks  this  short  story 
is  the  doom  that  Jesus  pronounced  on  those 
Jerusalem  scribes :  "You  have  called  me,  the 
Son  of  God,  here  to  save  the  world,  a  confed- 
erate of  the  devil.  I  declare  that  you  have 
blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  are  therefore 
guilty  of  an  eternal  sin"  (v.  29).  In  this  he 
makes  claim  clearly  to  being  in  the  world  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Those  Nearest  to  Jesus  Who  Do  Will  of 
His  Father 

The  last  point  to  note  is  the  attempt  to 
stop  Jesus  in  his  work  by  reporting  that  his 
mother  and  his  brothers  were  outside,  unable 
because  of  the  crowd  to  reach  him,  and  desiring 
him  to  come  out  to  them.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly there  seeking  him.  Whether  it  was 
his  disciples  or  his  enemies  who  brought  the 
intelligence  to  him  is  not  told.  From  the  ac- 
count in  Matthew,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  pointed  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  said,  "Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren,"  it  would  seem  that  the  disciples 
were  not  they  who  told  him  of  the  presence 
of  his  kindred.  The  tidings  came  in  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  someone  made 
haste  to  repeat  it.  Many  persons  have  said  he 
was  unfilial ;  that  he  did  not  heed  his  mother's 
desire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to 
prove  that.     Between  the  close  of  this  story 


and  the  beginning  of  chapter  4  there  is  a  jump. 
When  Jesus  next  speaks  he  is  by  the  sea,  and 
so  there  must  have  been  a  journey.  I  think 
he  used  the  incident  of  his  mother's  coming  to 
teach  one  spiritual  lesson,  and  then  joined 
her.  The  lesson  was  this :  "The  nearest  and 
dearest  kindred  a  man  has  are  his  mother  and 
his  brethren.  They  who  are  calling  for  me 
are  mine,  as  you  know.  But  in  my  work  as 
Saviour  of  the  world,  as  King  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  God,  he  is  nearest  to  me  who  does 
the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Jesus,  Center  of  Things  Then,  Is  Center  of 
Things  Now 

The  interest  of  the  lesson  lies  less  in  the 
malignant  unbelief  than  in  the  infinite  patience 
and  calmness  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  center  of 
things  in  his  day.    He  is  still. 

Wherever  the  Christ  appears  in  power  the 
crowd  throngs  him.  The  clearer  the  preacher 
makes  the  presence  of  the  Christ  the  larger 
is  the  throng  that  gathers  to  hear. 

Unbelief  is  bad  enough  when  it  becomes  the 
force  that  directs  life.  But  when  unbelief  has 
malignity  for  a  running  mate  the  downward 
course  of  a  soul  is  swift  and  sure. 

There  are  many  things  that  strive  to  discredit 
Christ  today.  Philosophy  tries.  Worldliness 
in  the  church  tries.  The  greed  for  gain  tries. 
The  inconsistencies  of  Christians  try.  All  these 
things  seem  to  be  successful  full  oft.  But  when 
Christ  really  appears  in  a  home,  in  a  com- 
munity, in  a  nation,  in  a  heathen  land,  none  of 
these  things  count.  The  crowds  surge  to  bear 
the  Christ. 

Learn  from  Christ's  treatment  of  these  scribes 
how  to  treat  those  who  misrepresent  you.  To 
have  grown  angry  and  to  have  hurled  invective 
at  these  critics  would  have  been  to  arouse  them 
to  further  attack.  Calm,  cool,  unanswerable 
argument  silenced  them.  Greatness  is  not 
shown  by  bluster,  but  by  balance  under  trial. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — The  Galilean  ministry  meets  with 
bitter  opposition,  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  come  down  from  Jerusalem. 
Christ's  most  gracious  acts  are  ascribed  to 
demoniac  power,  and  even  Kis  relatives 
tremble  for  his  safety  when  they  note  the 
rising  storm. 

Our  Lord  had  been  preaching  nearly  two 
years  before  the  events  occurred  which  are 
narrated  in  this  lesson.  His  earlier  ministry, 
given  us  in  the  first  chapters  of  John,  was 
distinctively  Judean  (John  2:13-4:3).  The  op- 
l)osition  which  he  encountered  in  Judea  may 
have  differed  in  detail  from  that  which  he  met 
at  Capernaum,  but  neither  the  self-righteous 
Jew  nor  the  worldly-minded  Galilean  was  in 
sympathy  with  his  great  aims.  He  was  in  more 
bodily  peril  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke 
4 :24-29)  than  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  al- 
though he  had  boldly  opposed  the  temple  au- 
thorities (John  2:13-17). 

For  some  weeks  we  shall  follow  him  through 
the  crowded  cities  of  Galilee  and  about  its  famil- 
iar lake,  but  the  human  nature  he  met  there  was 
the  same  human  nature  he  met  elsewhere. 
From  the  first  he  encountered  outspoken  un- 
belief, the  Galileans  listening  to  the  trouble- 
makers from  Jerusalem  more  readily  than  to 
him  who  brought  peace  and  salvation  (v.  22). 
Then  as  now  the  enemies  of  the  truth  attempted 
to  account  for  his  wonderful  works  by  theories 
which  disparaged  their  importance  and  belittled 
his  person. 

Men  Eager  to  Be  Healed  but  Reluctant 

to  Be  Saved 
Verse  20 — In  the  first  half  of  the  chapter 
from  which  the  lesson  is  taken  a  wonderful 


work  of  bodily  healing  had  been  performed 
(ch.  3  :i-6)  in  the  most  public  place  of  the 
city,  the  synagogue.  This  was  followed  by 
many  similar  cases,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  given  (vs.  lo-ii).  We  do  not  wonder 
when  we  read  that  the  crowds  about  Jesus 
soon  drove  him  up  into  the  mountains  (v.  13) 
for  escape. 

"Verse  21 — Through  all  this  tumult  his  rela- 
tives (v.  31)  discerned  danger.  They  possibly 
saw  the  newcomers  from  Jerusalem  (v.  22)  and 
knew  that  mischief  was  designed.  But  great 
religious  fervor  always  appears  like  insanity 
to  the  spiritually  lethargic  (Acts  26:24). 

Verse  22 — But  the  false  religionists  went 
further  than  that.  The  career  of  this  new  rabbi 
could  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  lunacy.  He 
was  the  most  composed,  the  most  clear-minded 
person  in  the  crowd.  There  are  students  of 
religious  phenomena  who  today  tell  us  that 
Jesus  was  "abnormal."  He  was  "a  spiritual 
prodigy,"  and  so  forth.  But  others  said,  "In- 
sanity is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all."  They  con- 
fessed the  power  but  ignored  the  beneficence 
of  its  operations.  It  was  to  this  irrational  and 
wicked  judgment  Jesus  addressed  himself. 

The  Two  Fozvers  in  Spiritual  World  Never 
Mistake  Lines  of  Action 

Verse  23 — The  reply  of  Jesus  was  that  his 
works  were  all  beneficent.  Those  of  the  devil 
were  not  (John  10:20-21;.  Gravitation  is  a 
power  and  electricity  is  a  power,  but  we  can 
distinguish  between  their  operations  after  a 
slight  study  of  their  modes  and  results.  Noth- 
ing is  more  absurd  than  to  ascribe  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  revolution  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  imposition.  Jesus  from  the  first 
stoutly  maintained  that  one  can  judge  a  tree 
by  its  fruits  no  more  certainly  than  one  can 
judge  a  man  by  his  deeds  or  a  religion  by  its 
effects.  The  best  defender  of  Christianity  is 
the  man  who  lives  it. 

Verses  24-25 — Those  who  expect  drink  to 
drive  out  gambling,  and  the  profits  of  sin  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  do  not  under- 
stand history,  psychology  or  revelation. 

Verses '28-29 — To  ascribe  the  work  and  word 
of  God  to  the  devil  is  to  sin  beyond  forgiveness. 
All  sin  that  is  repented  of  is  forgiven  (I.  Pet. 
3:9),  but  there  are  some  sins  which  spring  from 
spirits  so  base  that  they  are  never  repented  of 
(Eph.  4:19).  A  man  may  abuse  his  stomach 
and  live  long,  but  if  he  take  a  grain  of 
strychnine  that  is  the  end  of  him.  The  spiritual 
nature  has  certain  recuperative  powers,  but  like 
all  powers  these  have  their  bounds  and  limits. 
Jesus  said  no  sin  could  reveal  deeper  depths 
than  to  call  God's  work  the  devil's  doing. 

Not  Even  Love  for  Jesus  Can  Justify  At- 
tempt  to  Direct  Him 

Verse  31 — A  man's  foes  may  be  found  among 
his  best  friends.  Many  a  father  has  discouraged 
his  boy  from  becoming  a  Christian.  Many  a 
family  has  mourned  "the  lost  opportunities"  of 
a  son  who  goes  as  a  foreign  missionary.  Our 
Lord's  family  tried  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  by  spreading  the  report  that  he  was 
"not  quite  right  in  his  head"  (v.  21).  His 
mother,  with  all  a  mother's  fears  for  her  son, 
vi^as  persuaded  to  call  him  away  from  the 
crowd.  He  was  in  danger.  Now  was  the  time 
to  save  him.  We  can  readily  see  how  her  fears 
were  moved  upon. 

Verse  32 — Probably  those  who  carried  the 
message  through  the  mass  were  acting  for 
the  family. 

Verses  33-35 — But  Jesus  was  his  own  master. 
He  never  needed  advice  because  he  always 
walked  in  the  light  (John  11:9).  He  never 
changed  any  plans  he  had  made.  He  never 
"took  back"  anything  he  had  said.  And  he 
held  as  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  those 
disciples  who  accepted  his  word  just  as  he  spoke 
it  and  looked  to  no  one  else  for  approval. 
Modern  prophets  or  prophetesses  who  under- 
take to  tell  us  what  Jesus  "meant  to  say,"  and 
how  he  ought  to  have  said  it,  know  little  of 
his  personality  and  less  of  his  modes.  He 
was  not  only  the  author  of  our  faith  but  its 
finisher  (Heb.  12:2).  If  his  own  mother  was 
not  permitted  to  advise  him,  others  are  not  per- 
mitted to  correct  him. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  June  30,  1912 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — The  board's  annual 
report. 

"The  field  is  the  world."  No  human  eye 
has  ever  seen  the  whole  of  it.  The  spiritual 
eye  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  had 
visions  of  it,  but  even  they  have  been  only 
partial.  But  God  sees  it  all.  God  knows  when 
and  how  it  is  to  become  his.  His  voice  to  the 
church  is,  "I  know  all  about  my  world,  its  past, 
present,  future.  You  cannot  know,  but  you  can 
work.    That  is  your  duty.  Work." 


Our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  clearly 
heard  that  voice.  With  the  means  it  has,  the 
men  it  has,  the  faith  it  has,  it  works.  To  en- 
large its  means,  its  men,  its  faith,  rests  on  our 
church.  The  report  of  the  board  for  the  past 
year  is  a  trumpet  call  to  work. 

Think  of  the  field  which  is  the  world.  Leave 
out  of  the  count  for  the  moment  Roman  Cath- 
olic Europe  and  Greek  Catholic  Europe  and 
Asia ;  in  European  Turkey,  Syrian  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, India,  Siam  and  Laos,  China,  Japan,  Man- 
churia, Korea,  the  Philippines,  the  various  parts 
of  South  America,  the  depths  of  Africa,  the 
Mohammedan  countries — the  teeming  millions 
swarm.  The  missionary  impact  against  the 
compactness  of  Islam  seems  almost  foolishness. 
Yet  when  one  remembers  that  the  bread  of  life 
has  been  broken  by  Presbyterian  hands  for  but 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  wonder  ensues  that 
so  vast  a  work  has  been  done. 

The  cross  has  been  raised  in  almost  every 
land,  upon  every  shore.  There  are  Christians 
in  Korea  who  are  wonders  for  their  simple 
but  all-controlling  faith  in  Jesus.  The  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Sun  in  China  is  proof  of  what 
Christianity  can  do  in  an  Asiatic  heart. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  celebrated 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  at  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Louisville.    The  greatest  enthusiasm 


was  manifested  by  the  missionaries  from  the 
distant  lands  home  on  furlough.  Dr.  Stanley 
White  of  the  Foreign  Board  brought  a  great 
message  of  cheer  as  he  rehearsed  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  church  in  the  world.  No  one  can 
ever  tell  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  seventy- 
five  years  by  and  in  hospitals  alone. 

The  Severance  hospital  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
gives  a  recent  illustration.  It  was  not  built 
to  receive  foreign  travelers  and  tourists  taken 
ill  on  their  journeying,  but  for  Christly  min- 
istry to  the  wretched,  uncared-for  ones  of 
Korea.  Yet  when  Dr.  George  William  Knox 
fell  ill  in  April  last  in  the  city  of  Seoul  the 
institution  by  the  love  of  Louis  H.  Severance 
opened  its  doors  to  him  and  the  best  of  skill 
and  care  ministered  to  him  while  he  fought  his 
last  battle. 

In  the  Philippines  the  converts  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Jesus  who  come  out  from  among 
native  holders  to  Roman  Catholic  Christianity 
are  numerous ;  astonishingly  so  when  all  things 
are  considered.  In  Japan  the  authorities  gather 
the  representatives  of  Shintoism,  Confucianism, 
Moslemism  and  Christianity  to  confer  together 
as  to  the  best  means  for  the  propagation  of  the 
religious  idea  among  the  masses.  In  China 
the  national  unrest  is  as  much  religious  as  it 
is  political,  educational  and  ethical.  There  is 
to  be  a  Christian  Orient  when  God  has  all  his 
forces  marshaled  and  disciplined  for  the  war 
that  must  be  waged.  It  may  not  come  exactly 
as  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  may  wish 
that  it  would ;  it  may  not  come  as  we  indi- 
vidually perhaps  wish  that  it  would ;  but  it  will 
come  because  that  board  has  been  abroad  in  the 
world.   

Year  by  year  we  are  sending  out  about  as 
many  new  missionaries  as  would  make  one 
company  for  a  regiment  of  our  standing  army. 
But  they  carry  no  guns.  Their  only  weapon  is 
the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,"  and  it  is  proving 
itself  to  be  what  Paul  declared  it,  "quick  and 
powerful,"  and  by  "quick"  he  perhaps  meant 
"living"  as  well  as  alert.     Eighty  new  mis- 


sionaries per  year  from  our  church  is  not  a 
vast  number,  but  remember,  God  is  behind  the 
eighty.   

Look  at  some  figures.  Though  concerned 
with  dollars  and  cents  they  have  a  real  spir- 
itual meaning.  Seventy-five  years  have  passed. 
In  many  of  those  years  the  board  has  been 
burdened  with  debt.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  men  back  of  our  foreign  mission  en- 
terprises have  not  known  in  what  human  di- 
rection to  look  for  extrication  from  the  debts 
which  the  growing  work  had  piled  up  around 
them.  Now  note  the  figures  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  annual  balance  sheet.  Grand  total  of  as- 
sets $4,848,062.  Get  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  and  read  the  items  and  study  the  various 
schedules  and  wonder  at  the  vastness  of  the 
work  of  the  board  as  a  mere  business  enter- 
prise. This  vast  sum  has  not  been  made  by 
speculation,  but  represents  the  gifts  in  one 
form  or  another  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
church.  One  big  word  should  be  printed  in 
glowing  letters  across  the  pages  of  this  balance 
sheet.    That  word  is  "consecration." 

Think  of  what  the  item  for  missionary  sal- 
aries means.  The  amount  paid  last  year  on  this 
account  alone  was  $547,190. 

The  last  year  has  been  phenomenal  in  the 
fact  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  of  only  eleven  months  was 
the  largest  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Of 
those  thirteen  years  eight  consecutive  ones 
showed  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
deficit  for  the  year  1910-11  was  $36,662.  The 
balance  for  eleven  months,  1911-1912,  was  $56,- 
424.  This  is  a  great  record.  There  is  only  one 
sad  feature — 4,040  churches  made  no  contribu- 
tion in  1912  to  the  work  of  this  board.  Grant 
that  perhaps  half  of  this  number  are  poor, 
weak,  struggling,  almost  dead,  and  therefore 
utterly  unable  to  give,  the  other  half  should  be 
reached,  quickened  and  inspired.  "The  world 
for  Christ !"  should  be  the  cry  of  the  church. 
John  3:16  is  the  great  warrant  for  mission 
work. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


July  7,  1912 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  VIRTUE 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    VII.  Honesty. 
Romans  12:9-17. 

The  social  revolution  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  would  speedily  come  to  pass  if  men 
would  simply  practice  the  cardinal  Christian 
virtues.  That  is  Christ's  program  for  a  made- 
over  society.  He  would  put  into  the  individual 
heart  a  new  spirit  which  seeks  the  good  of 
others  above  the  good  of  self ;  which  tells  the 
truth  fearlessly  and  always  ;  which  is  brave  and 
loyal  to  honor  ;  which  patiently  practices  honesty 
and  sincerity  in  all  of  life's  dealings,  and  which, 
through  all  and  in  spite  of  all,  lives  the  life 
of  love.   

The  difference  between  the  human  program 
and  the  divine  for  the  welfare  of  society  is 
that  man  is  interested  in  laws  and  institutions 
and  material  things,  whereas  God's  first  and 
chief  concern  is  for  the  individual  human  heart. 
All  social  blessings  must  grow  from  the  souls 
of  men  and  women.   

Honesty  is  common,  but  it  is  not  so  common 
as  it  one  day  will  be.  We  are  making  progress. 
The  old  adage,  "Let  the  buyer  beware,"  grows 
every  day  less  necessary.  Modern  business  is 
built  on  a  basis  of  honesty.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  many  signs  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy" ;  but  he  who 
acts  on  that  principle  is  not  an  honest  man. — 
Whately.   

Even  the  advertising  business  has  been  under- 
going a  reform  which  might  almost  be  called 


a  religious  revival.  Many  persons  still  believe 
"advertisement"  to  be  synonymous  with  "mis- 
statement." The  one  most  conspicuous  trend 
of  the  times  in  the  advertising  world  is  toward 
absolute  honesty  of  statement  and  of  goods. 
The  leaders  in  the  business  have  come  to  per- 
ceive that  reliability  is  essential  to  success. 
The  simple  truth  is  the  most  effective  ad- 
vertisement.   

"Truth  in  the  inward  parts"  is  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman.  Only  the  essentially  honest 
man  is  ever  a  gentleman. 

The  pessimist  should  look  about  him  at  the 
way  business  trusts  people.  Consider  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  stenographers  who  are  trusted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  their  employers'  affairs, 
secrets  more  valuable  than  money.  Cashiers, 
clerks  and  office  boys  are  daily  trusted  with 
easily  stolen  cash.  Credit  is  universally  ex- 
tended. A  very  little  thought  along  this  line 
leaves  one  with  a  wholesome  sense  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of  honesty. 

There  are  worse  dishonesties  than  the  pur- 
loining of  money.  That  is  a  crass,  unfashion- 
able form  of  thievery.  But  to  rob  another  of 
reputation,  and  of  peace  of  mind,  and  of  happi- 
ness— that,  the  graver  sin,  is  the  more  common. 
As  Shakespeare's  familiar  lines  have  it — 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 


The  utterly  honest  person  is  not  only  honest 
with  others,  but  also  with  himself.  He  has  re- 
gard for  other  commodities  besides  cash,  and 
prizes  integrity  of  thought  as  of  more  value 
than  any  advantage.  In  use  of  time  and  judg- 
ment, in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse,  and 
in  the  weightier  matters  of  public  affairs,  he 
conducts  himself  by  God's  square  rule  of  abso- 
lute honesty.   

Here  is  a  builder  who  shaves  so  close  to  the 
line  of  honesty  in  his  work  that  his  name  is 
usually  spoken  with  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows, 
or  some  qualifying  phrase.  He  has  saved 
money.  But  the  people  who  live  in  his  houses 
do  not  grow  enthusiastic  over  him.  His  win- 
dows are  often  of  cheap  glass,  with  defects  that 
distort  the  vision.  Every  time  a  person  looks 
through  them  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  honesty 
in  that  builder  is  brought  to  mind.  Thus  the 
man  has  lost  in  reputation  a  thousandfold  more 
that  he  has  gained  in  purse.  He  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  truism  that  any  form  of 
dishonesty  is  bad  business. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 


"Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart."  That  is  the 
trouble  with  a  great  many  people ;  they  pur- 
pose to  do  right,  but  only  purpose  in  their 
heads,  and  that  doesn't  amount  to  much.  "With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
— D,  L,  Moody, 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Two  Misfortunes  for  Elat  Station 

The  great  church  at  Elat,  West  Africa — one 
of  the  largest  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  general  appearance 
of  which  is  familiar  to  many  from  the  model 
of  it  that  has  been  shown  in  the  mission  ex- 
hibit of  the  last  two  General  Assemblies — was 
recently  blown  flat  to  the  ground  in  a  tre- 
mendous wind  storm  that  swept  over  Elat. 
Fortunately  the  collapse  of  the  building  oc- 
curred early  one  morning  when  there  was  no 
one  inside  it.  Had  such  a  storm  occurred  at 
the  time  of  public  worship — especially  if  it  had 
come  at  a  communion  occasion,  when  frequently 
5,000  worshipers  have  gathered  inside  the  struc- 
ture— there  would  almost  infallibly  have  been 
considerable  loss  of  life.  Only  the  front  end 
of  the  building  was  left  standing,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance was  fortunate  because  it  protected 
the  new  organ  recently  installed  for  the  Elat 
church.  Since  the  palm-thatch  roof  also  was 
not  heavy,  much  of  the  seating  of  the  building 
escaped  destruction,  and  before  the  next  Sun- 
day came  it  was  possible  to  clear  away  most  of 
the  wreck  and  replace  sufficient  sittings  for  a 
congregation  of  1,800  which  attended  services 
in  the  open  air.  The  summer  rains  set  in  im- 
mediately, however,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
postpone  for  two  months  the  communion  serv- 
ice at  which  an  attendance  of  6,000  had  been 
expected.  The  mission  force  immediately  went 
about  preparing  for  the  reerection  of  the  build- 
ing, for  which  a  more  substantial  bracing  is 
now  planned,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
church  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  defy  an- 
other storm  of  as  great  severity. 

The  destruction  of  the  church  followed  very 
closely  on  the  burning  of  the  carpenter  shop  in 
the  manual  training  school,  and  this  in  turn 
came  soon  after  the  alarming  accident  in  which 
the  twenty  horse-power  traction  engine,  that 
Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Greig  were  taking  in  to  Elat 
station  from  the  coast,  broke  through  a  bridge 
on  the  government  road  when  it  had  completed 
only  half  its  journey.  Dr.  H.  L.  Weber  heard 
the  news  of  this  engine  wreck  at  Efulen,  thirty- 
five  miles  away,  and  covered  the  distance  at  a 
reckless  speed  on  his  motor  cycle.  Happily, 
he  found  that  only  Mr.  Greig  was  injured,  and 
that  his  injuries  were  bruises  only,  with  no 
broken  bones.  The  traction  engine  was  pulling 
up  to  Elat  a  saw  mill,  a  log  car  and  a  water 
tank.  This  equipment  must  wait  by  the  road- 
side for  four  months  until  repairs  for  the 
engine  can  be  got  over  from  America.  The 
engine  fell  eighteen  feet  and  turned  wrong  side 
up.  The  escape  of  the  two  missionaries  in  such 
an  accident  was  a  miracle,  for  both  were  riding 
on  the  engine.  By  herculean  efforts  Mr.  Hope, 
Dr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Patterson  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  engine  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
protecting  it  in  such  way  that  it  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  rainy  season.  So  there  will  be 
no  serious  loss  on  this  machine,  whose  pro- 
spective use  is  so  important  for  the  farm  and 
forest  work  of  Elat  station. 

A  Decennium  of  Missionary  Advance 

Large  increase  in  giving  and  the  enlistment 
of  hundreds  of  lives  in  missionary  service  mark 
the  first  decade  of  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  Six  conferences  are  to  be  held  this 
summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  movement, 
during  which  it  is  expected  that  1,300  leaders 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  spend  ten  days  in  conference  under 
the  direction  of  mission  board  secretaries,  out- 
lining and  organizing  the  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  coming  year.  The  first  training 
conference  in  1902  had  an  attendance  of  168. 
In  igo2  there  was  only  one  mission  board  in 
the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada  making 
any  organized  effort  to  promote  mission  study. 
Today  there  are  forty-seven  boards  using  the 
textbooks  and  other  publications  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement.  The  increase  in 
the  annual  contribution  for  missions  in  1912 
over  the  annual  contribution  in  1902  is  $5,512,- 
100 — 456  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  increase  for 
the  previous  decade.  This  organization  alone 
has  published  and  distributed  through  the  mis- 
sion boards  1,129,297  volumes  of  mission  study 
textbooks  and  other  similar  literature,  and  al- 
though but  one  of  many  factors  contributing  to 
the  unprecedented  progress  in  missionary  in- 
terest and  intelligence  during  this  period,  the 


Missionary  Education  Movement  is  entitled  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  credit  for  having  made 
possible  this  widespread  and  systematic  study 
of  missions.   

Shall  China  Have  a  Christian  Daily? 

The  increasing  network  of  post  offices  and 
railways  in  China  is  greatly  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  literature,  and  the  opportunity 
seems  unparalleled  for  the  preparation  of  a 
m.odern,  adequate  and  Christian  literature  which 
shall  reach  the  millions  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  personal  message  of  the  missionary. 
The  weekly  issued  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society,  Ta  Tung  Po  (Paper  on  Broad  Prin- 
ciples), has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon 
present-day  China,  and  there  is  a  strong  desire 
that  it  be  turned  into  a  Christian  daily,  since 
the  present  daily  press  is  impure,  unreliable  and 
self-seeking.  Rapid  changes  in  the  country 
have  rendered  obsolete  much  which  has  done 
good  service  hitherto,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  immediate  translation  of  fresh  Chris- 
tian and  Christian-social  literature. 

Cannot  Stay  the  Progress  of  China 

The  report  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
ference by  the  bishops  of  China  reveals  the 
wonderful  strides  which  Methodist  missions 
have  taken  in  that  land,  and  particularlj'  the 
rapid  progress  made  since  the  last  report. 
Counting  the  inquirers  on  probation,  there  has 
been  a  gain  in  membership  of  72  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  Chinese  helpers — pastors,  local 
preachers,  Bible  women,  medical  assistants  and 
teachers — has  increased  74  per  cent.  A  little 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  missionaries  in 
China  are  working  under  the  Methodist  board, 
but  through  the  splendid  service  of  this  com- 
pany of  Chinese  fellow  workers  they  are  able  to 
report  14  per  cent  of  all  Protestant  hospital 
work,  14  per  cent  of  all  Protestant  educational 
work,  16  per  cent  of  all  Protestant  communi- 
cants and  29  per  cent  of  all  Sunday  school 
scholars.  The  report  contained  the  following 
significant  sentence :  "The  conservatives  can 
no  more  stop  the  awakening  of  China  than  they 
can  push  back  the  tides  or  delay  the  advancing 
dawn.  Almighty  God  is  back  of  the  awakening 
of  China."  _ 

"Persecuted  but  Not  Forsaken" 

The  work  in  Central  Brazil  mission.  South 
America,  marches  on  in  spite  of  opposition. 
Rev.  Henry  J.  McCall  writes  of  persistent  per- 
secution in  Santa  Maria,  where  the  preaching 
hall  was  practically  destroyed,  the  lives  of 
the  missionaries  threatened,  some  Christians 
injured  and  the  whole  congregation  scattered — 
perhaps  like  the  Jerusalem  Christians  to  go 
preaching  everywhere.  The  so-called  "holy 
missions"  by  friars  of  different  orders  have 
been  held  all  over  this  field,  the  main  object 
being  to  incite  the  people  against  the  mission- 
aries and  have  them  expelled  by  force.  Slan- 
derous publications  imputing  all  kinds  of  low 
motives  in  the  most  insulting  language  have 
also  been  spread  broadcast.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  the  past  year  has  marked  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  membership,  and  the 
number  of  inquirers  equaling  the  whole  present 
membership  is  an  earnest  of  the  great  things 
in  store.  Even  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  dis- 
couragement Mr.  McCall  says :  "The  open 
doors  and  inquiring  hearts  all  over  the  field 
help  to  shorten  the  leagues,  to  smooth  the  road 
and  give  us  songs  in  the  night." 

Professor  Higginbottom  Recovering 

Friends  of  Professor  Sam  Higginbottom  of 
Allahabad  Christian  College,  Allahabad,  India, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  recent  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
as  to  be  able  to  take  the  journey  to  Landour  in 
the  hills,  where  he  will  spend  the  period  of 
convalescence.   

Africans  Tithe  Membership  and  Income 

A  work  unique  in  the  annals  of  missions  is 
that  carried  on  by  the  Foreign  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  Belgian  Kongo,  Africa, 
says  Men  and  Missions.  Here  the  members  of 
all  the  churches  tithe  their  incomes,  and  this  in 
addition  to  thank  offerings  enables  them  to  sup- 
port more  than  one-tenth  of  their  membership 
as  missionaries  in  "the  regions  beyond." 


The  organization  and  history  of  this  mission 
reads  indeed  as  another  chapter  in  the  romance 
of  missions.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  after 
its  organization  one  lame  man  was  baptized. 
Naked  cannibals  came  to  his  little  hut  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  great  Physician,  and  at  the  end 
of  another  year  thirty-one  of  these  savages 
from  seven  warring  villages  were  baptized  by 
the  missionaries.  Assembling  for  the  first  time 
around  the  table  of  their  Lord,  one  upon  his 
own  initiative  arose  and  proposed  that  it  be 
made  the  rule  of  the  new  church  that  every 
member  tithe  his  income.  This  was  heartily 
agreed  upon,  and  again  this  child  of  paganism 
and  superstition  proposed  that  one  out  of  every 
ten  of  their  number  give  his  entire  time  to 
heralding  the  "good  tidings,"  and  that  these 
be  supported  by  the  other  nine  members  in  each 
group.  This  was  as  joyously  accepted  as  the 
first  proposal.  Nine  years  have  gone  by  since 
that  resolution.  The  one  station  is  multiplied 
by  four  and  the  membership  has  grown  to  more 
than  2,000,  and  yet  this  practice  has  been  per- 
sistently and  sacredly  followed. 

The  medium  of  barter  and  exchange  is  brass 
rods,  eleven  inches  in  length,  in  value  worth 
about  I  cent  of  American  money.  The  members 
each  week  bring  their  tithes  to  the  treasurer, 
who  enters  the  amount  upon  his  book. 

How  to  Make  a  Little  Go  a  Long  Way 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Cunningham,  missionary  of  Illi- 
nois Synodical  Society  in  Paotingfu,  China, 
makes  the  following  request:  "I  do  wish  some 
of  the  ladies  would  form  the  habit  of  buying 
up  remnants  of  calico  when  they  go  to  the  store, 
anything  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  yards, 
and  just  have  the  store  send  to  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company  in  Chicago,  addressed  to 
me  in  Peking,  to  be  sent  out  when  the  firm  is 
sending  goods  to  someone  in  Peking.  It  would 
be  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  give  material 
for  a  garment,  when  the  children  are  so  poor 
and  so  untidy,  without  having  to  send  to  the 
store  here  and  buy  it.  We  fear  such  a  course 
because  it  tends  to  encourage  a  dependent  spirit, 
but  a  bit  of  a  gift  from  home  would  be  appre- 
ciated and  no  harm  done."  Such  packages  can 
be  sent  from  any  post  office  at  12  cents  per 
pound.   

— The  Canadian  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  undertaken  a  work  for  the  loggers, 
miners  and  men  engaged  in  various  industries 
along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  similar  to 
Dr.  Grenfell's  mission  to  the  deep-sea  fishers 
on  the  Labrador  shore.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
new  undertaking  will  necessitate  an  expenditure 
the  first  year  of  $5,000. 

— In  four  Christian  colleges  in  Nebraska 
there  are  sixty  Korean  Christian  students. 
These  young  men  are  allowed  the  use  of  the 
Presbyterian  college  building  in  Hastings  dur- 
ing the  summer,  which  opportunity  they  im- 
prove by  raising  some  garden  products  on  the 
ground,  thus  being  enabled  to  support  a  native 
pastor. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Mrs.  Cole,  secretary  for  Siam,  on  Friday 
morning  emphasized  the  blessing  and  oppor- 
tunities of  life  in  a  Christian  land  by  stories 
of  heroism  gathered  from  her  visit  in  India  and 
from  old  records  lately  studied.  Telling  of 
what  has  been  done  and  endured  by  such 
women  as  Miss  Thiede  in  India,  Mrs.  Leek  in, 
Korea,  Miss  Melton  in  Turkey,  she  showed  how 
great  is  the  privilege  of  having  any  share 
in  such  brave  service.  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ross 
of  China,  whose  sympathetic  countenance  bears 
a  message  even  while  she  is  silent,  said:  "I 
want  to  absorb  much  for  our  Chinese  while 
here.  Our  Lienchow  Christians  are  having  such 
a  hard  time.  Pray  for  Dr.  Chesnut's  successor, 
and  for  the  women  and  children  she  is  mother- 
ing in  Brooks  Memorial  hospital."  Field  Sec- 
retary Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom  told  of  abundant 
hospitality  received  in  Michigan  and  asked 
prayer  that  all  who  hear  her  message  may  "feel 
deeply"  to  what  service  the  Master  is  calling 
them.  Mrs.  Coulter  brought  a  message  from 
Dr.  Logan  of  Changteh,  who  with  his  family 
and  Miss  Ellington  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning  on  their  return  from  Hankow,  but 
"took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods." 
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Criticisms  of  Evangelist  Sunday 

In  viev^  of  a  general  letter  having  been  sent 
to  ministers  in  criticism  of  Evangelist  W.  A. 
Sunday,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  in  the  way 
of  an  antidote.  Mr.  Sunday  has  spoken  in  Phila- 
delphia on  at  least  two  separate  occasions. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  he  came  to  assist  in  the 
Presbyterian  tent  campaign.  Two  years  ago  he 
spent  a  Sabbath  day  with  us  at  Lemon  Hill, 
where  he  delivered  two  addresses.  Having  fol- 
lowed him  rather  closely  through  his  evan- 
gelistic career,  and  having  recently  spent  some 
time  with  him  in  Wheeling,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  him  in 
a  most  marked  degree,  and  that  no  one  can 
intentionally  harm  him  or  his  work  without 
injuring  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ.  While  his  methods  are  not  those  I 
could  personally  use,  yet  I  can  appreciate  them, 
and  must  recognize  that  God  owns  them  to  the 
salvation  of  multitudes  of  people. 

Because  of  my  confidence  in  him,  and  the 
great  good  I  am  sure  he  would  do  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  have,  upon  my  own  personal  initiative, 
written  a  letter  to  500  of  the  ministers  of  the 
evangelical  churches  in  our  city,  and  would 
gladly  have  extended  the  same  letter  to  all 
Christian  people  had  it  been  possible.  The 
letter  is  simply  an  inquiry  of  each  man  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wotild  favor  inviting  Mr. 
Sunday  for  one  of  his  regular  campaigns  in 
Philadelphia.  The  replies  thus  far  received  are 
in  the  majority  favorable. 

Wherever  Mr.  Sunday  goes  he  makes  his  own 
way,  and  his  efforts  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  attended  by  great  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  so  much  so  that  conservative  min- 
isters, such  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden,  editor  of 
The  Presbyterian  Banner  of  Pittsburg;  Dr. 
Maitland  Alexander  of  First  church  of  the 
same  city  and  Dr.  John  Fox,  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  have,  after  visiting 
Mr.  Sunday's  work  in  Wheeling,  given  him 
unqualified  indorsement. 

Charles  H.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  of  Second 
church.  Wheeling,  says  :  "Three  new  churches 
will  be  built  in  consequence  of  the  campaign. 
It  will  put  our  own  church  on  a  firmer  basis 
financially,  and  in  every  way.  In  the  last  two 
weeks  Wheeling  has  given  $75,000  for  a  new 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  financial  side  of  a  campaign,  or  the 
results  in  any  way."  That  God  is  with  him 
there  is  uncontrovertible  proof.  Should  a  com- 
mittee of  your  ministers  visit  Wheeling,  and  in- 
quire of  our  ministerial  association,  the  answer 
would  be  an  unqualified  unanimous  indorsement 
of  his  work." 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  not  expensive  for 
a  campaign  equal  in  value  for  the  city  to  the 
influence  of  the  churches  combined.  The  prac- 
tical question  in  Philadelphia  should  predom- 
inate. James  B.  Ely. 


"Galveston  Plan"  Conceded 

I  note  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  your  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
your  May  30  issue.  It  is  not  perhaps  of  any 
moment,  but  still  it  might  perhaps  have  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  churches  making  larger 
plans  than  the  conditions  would  justify. 

You  say:  "Out  of  the  principal  of  the  Ken- 
nedy fund  there  shall  be  set  aside  $500,000  for 
immediate  grants  and  loans.  This  is  only  half 
the  size  of  the  fund  Kansas  City  was  advo- 
cating, but  the  principle  of  the  Kansas  City 
proposition  was  absolutely  conceded."  The 
point  is  the  word  "grants."  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  little  leaflet,  "Amended  Report  Con- 
cerning the  Board  of  Church  Erection,"  you 
will  see  that  it  says  "$500,000  to  constitute  the 
John  S.  Kennedy  Loan  Fund  to  be  loaned  to 
the  churches  subject  to  the  rules  which  are 
or  may  be  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly." This  is  in  recommendation  3.  Rec- 
ommendation 4  goes  on  further  and  throws 
open  the  whole  Kennedy  fund  to  investment  in 
loans  to  Presbyterian  churches — all  subject, 
however,  to  the  removal  of  possible  legal  ob- 
stacles which  the  board  insists  so  strenuously 
are  not  "possible"  but  absolute. 

Had  the  money  been  made  available  for 
"grants  and  loans,"  as  you  have  it,  the  Kansas 
City  plan  would  have  been  carried  out ;  but  as 
the  words  contemplate  that  the  money  be  in 


part  at  least  available  for  grants  it  was  not  so 
"conceded."  It  was  the  "Galveston  plan"  (an 
overture  from  Houston  Presbytery  sent  to  only 
a  few)  instead  of  the  Kansas  City  plan  that  was 
"absolutely  conceded,"  and  more,  for  the  whole 
fund  was  thrown  open. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  church  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  set  the  Lord's  money  to  doing  the  Lord's 
work  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  instead  of 
having  it  partly  working  for  the  "big  interests." 

H.  T.  B. 


A  Helpful  Book  on  Mormonism 

Permit  me  to  commend  to  the  readers  of  The 
Continent  "Mormonism  :  The  Islam  of  Amer- 
ica," by  Rev.  Brice  Kinney  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
formerly  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Revell  Company. 
It  is  an  admirable  and  timely  consensus  of  all 
that  has  yet  been  written  by  the  most  reliable 
authors  upon  the  history,  doctrine,  polity  and 
practice  of  Mormonism  and  the  missionary  ef- 
forts and  results  of  the  Christian  church  until 
the  present  day. 

It  omits  nothing  that  is  essential  to  a  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  subject,  while 
it  includes  nothing  that  any  intelligent  Chris- 
tian and  patriotic  citizen  may  rightfully  criti- 
cise, gainsay  or  ignore  in  the  worthy  and 
faithful  performance  of  personal  service  and 
duty  to  the  church  and  the  state.  It  is  an 
indispensable  contribution  to  missionary  litera- 
ture. From  a  personal  investigation  and  ob- 
servation of  Mormonism,  and  a  service  in  the 
cause  of  Mormon  evangelization  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  writer  heartily  and  urgently 
commends  this  terse,  fair  and  masterly  pres- 
entation of  every  vital  phase  and  problem  of 
the  great  conflict  of  the  Antichrist  and  the 
Christ  that  the  church  and  the  world  have  ever 
known,  or  may  ever  know  until  "the  kingdom 
of  this  world"  shall  have  become  "the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ" — the  duel  to  the 
death  of  the  Mormon  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ! 

The  longing  and  prayers  of  these  thirty  years 
of  missionary  service  that  God  might  inspire 
and  endow  some  conservative  missionary  in 
Utah  to  indite  a  worthy  and  appealing  mes- 
sage for  the  church  and  this  world,  as  a  means 
of  adequately  promoting  and  sustaining  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions  among  the  Mor- 
mons, has  been  fully  satisfied  and  gratified  in 
this  book.  J.  A.  Livingston  Smith. 


Was  John  a  Doubter? 

Studying  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  for  June 
16  we  are  brought  to  face  again  the  question  of 
the  motive  of  John  in  sending  his  disciples  to 
inquire  as  to  the  identity  of  Jesus.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  idea  is  that  John  had  become 
discouraged  because  of  his  long  imprisonment 
and  because  Jesus  had  left  him  to  suffer  in- 
stead of  using  his  divine  power  for  his  relief. 
On  this  account  he  had  come  to  doubt  Jesus 
and  sent  to  inquire  if  he,  like  himself,  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  for  whom  they 
were  still  to  look. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  this  or  any 
similar  view.  In  my  opinion  John  was  not  a 
doubter  then  or  at  any  time  concerning  Jesus' 
true  character.    Let  us  see. 

Before  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John  had  been 
told  that  he  upon  whom  he  should  see  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  was  the  promised  Messiah. 
This  he  saw  when  the  baptism  occurred.  Later 
he  gave  testimony  that  he  saw  these  things 
and  was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God.  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  light  of  this  glorious  experience, 
John  should  ever  doubt  that  the  one  whom 
he  baptized  was  the  Messiah.  But  why,  then, 
these  messengers  and  this  question  ?  John  had 
been  for  some  months  in  prison,  confined  in  a 
castle  in  a  distant  and  secluded  part  of  the 
land,  away  from  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  He  was  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  where  the  most  important  portion 
of  Jesus'  work,  up  to  this  time,  had  been 
done — as  far  away,  when  means  of  communica- 
tion are  considered,  as  New  York  from  Den- 
ver, with  the  telegraph  eliminated.  In  course 
of  time  rumors  of  a  great  preacher,  away  up 
in  Galilee,  reached  him.  But  who  was  that 
preacher?  Jesus  had  left  him  when  baptized 
and  gone  into  the  wilderness.  Only  once  is 
there  account  of  John's  having  seen  him  after- 
wards. Now  the  question  arises.  Is  he  the  one 
whom  I  baptized,  and  hence  the  Son  of  God,  or 
did  he  go  into  retirement  for  a  time,  and  is  this 


miracle  worker  another  forerunner,  like  my- 
self? The  Lord  had  not  set  up  his  kingdom  as 
John,  a  devout  Jew,  expected  nor  had  he  seemed 
to  begin  the  great  work  of  winnowing  the 
grain  and  burning  up  the  chaff.  Surely,  thought 
John,  this  cannot  be  he  upon  whom  I  saw  the 
Spirit  descend.  But  who  is  he  ?  To  secure  an- 
swer to  that  question  the  disciples  were  sent. 

The  Lord  did  not  answer  the  question  di- 
rectly, but  bade  them  wait  and  see  and  listen, 
and  then  report  to  John.  That  John  was  satis- 
fied with  the  report  brought  who  can  doubt  ? 

W.  H.  Ilsley. 


From  Various  Fields 


Kansas 

Smith  Center's  new  $10,000  edifice  is  nearly 
ready  for  dedication.    Rev.  S.  I.  Ward  is  pastor. 

Pratt  church  is  prospering  under  Rev.  J.  M. 
Leonard.  A  new  edifice  costing  $25,000  will 
be  erected  at  once. 

During  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  W.  C.  Templeton  over  First  church, 
Emporia,  twenty-six  members  were  received. 

Rev.  John  S.  Blaney,  pastor  of  Hutchinson 
church,  reports  splendid  results  of  his  short 
pastorate.  Twenty-five  members  have  recently 
been  added. 

Washington  church.  Rev.  Frank  R.  Zuggs 
pastor,  has  completed  the  raising  of  an  organ 
fund  and  will  soon  install  a  $1,600  instrument. 
The  men's  Bible  class  has  'ouilt  a  new  entrance 
to  the  church  for  its  class  room.  There  have 
been  additions  to  the  church  on  confession  at 
every  communion. 

At  the  Children's  Day  celebration  in  Osage 
City  church  the  offering  was  the  largest  yet 
given  by  the  church  and  Sabbath  school.  The 
churches  are  now  holding  union  meetings  Sun- 
day evenings  at  the  city  park  as  a  result  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  Each 
of  the  five  pastors  is  preaching  in  turn. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible,  who  has  been  pastor  at 
Burlingame  for  nine  years,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, but  the  church,  joined  by  the  citizens,  re- 
fused to  release  him.  He  will  continue  on  the 
field  with  a  renewal  of  his  privilege  to  assist 
churches  in  dedication  and  financial  manage- 
ment, in  which  line  of  work  he  has  had  marked 
success. 

The  resignation  of  R.  J.  Phipps,  D.  D.,  as 
pastor  of  Hiawatha  church  closes  a  pastorate 
of  eight  years,  in  which  254  have  been  received 
into  the  church,  making  the  enrollment  392. 
The  single  budget  plan  was  adopted  a  year  ago 
with  good  results.  Recent  years  have  witnessed 
the  installation  of  a  $3,000  pipe  organ  and  re- 
pairs on  the  edifice. 

Emporia  Second  church  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Elder  L.  W.  Lewis,  who 
held  his  office  in  that  church  forty  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  South  Wales  and  was  72  years 
old.  He  executed  extensive  contracts  for  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad.  During  his  lifetime  he  gave 
Emporia  College  many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
in  his  will  bequeathed  to  that  institution  $6,500. 
Other  bequests  were  foreign  missions  and  home 
missions  $2,000  each,  and  $2,000  for  a  Bible 
society.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  ever  held 
in  Emporia. 

lo'wa 

Nine  children  were  baptized  at  the  Children's 
Day  exercises  of  Marion  church,  Charles 
Franklin  Ensign,  D.  D.,  pastor. 

Evangelist  Hey  Bell  has  been  conducting 
union  services  in  Vinton  in  the  tabernacle 
which  the  Presbyterians  have  been  using  since 
the  destruction  of  their  church  by  fire. 

Wisconsin 

Pioneer  church  of  Marinette  received  twenty 
members  at  the  June  communion,  eighteen  on 
confession,  making  seventy-six  received  during 
the  fifteen  months'  pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  C. 
Postlethwaite.  Extensive  repairs  on  the  edi- 
fice are  under  way. 

Michigan 

First  church,  Sandusky,  and  Elk  church,  as- 
sociated with  it,  have  been  undergoing  repairs. 
Rev.  Theron  Alexander  was  pastor  of  this 
field  until  recently,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  in  order  to  go  to  a  mild  climate.  Durinff 
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the  year  the  Sandusky  congregation  received 
twenty-four  members. 

Rev.  Daniel  E.  Long  offered  his  resignation 
to  Menominee  church  June  16.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  take  a  rest  before  entering  upon  a  new 
pastorate. 

Indiana 

Evansville  Church  Dedicated 

After  years  of  struggle  Olivet  church  of 
Evansville  dedicated  its  new  edifice  June  16. 
Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  assisted  by 
W.  J.  Darby,  D.  D.,  and  all  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Evansville,  was  in  charge  of  the 
services.  He  preached  both  morning  and  even- 
ing and  raised  over  $g,ooo  from  the  congrega- 
tion, thus  freeing  the  building  of  all  indebted- 
ness. The  building  is  modern  and  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.    The  main  au- 


Olivet  Church,  Evansville.  Ind. 

ditorium  seats  500.  The  Sunday  school  audi- 
torium, including  the  class  rooms  which  lie 
around  it  in  a  semicircle,  seats  650.  There  are 
also  a  kitchen  and  a  large  parlor. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  church  was  organized 
with  thirty-four  charter  members.  Now  it  has 
more  than  400.  The  new  church,  including 
furnishings,  is  worth  $38,000.  Its  members  all 
belong  to  the  working  class.  The  congregation 
was  generously  aided  by  other  Presbyterians 
in  the  city,  who  made  it  possible  to  build.  A 
number  of  influential  citizens  gave  generous 
pledges  on  dedication  day.  The  six  other 
churches  in  the  city  gave  up  their  services  and 
with  their  pastors  were  present  at  dedication 
and  gave  splendid  help.  Rev.  W.  F.  Padgett 
has  served  this  congregation  since  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1900.  This  is  the  only  pastorate  he 
has  had.  The  work  has  been  hard  though  en- 
couraging, and  recently  his  strength  has  been 
severely  taxed.   

Earl  Park's  splendid  modern  church  edifice 
was  dedicated  June  2.  Dr.  A.  V.  C.  Skinner  of 
Indianapolis  had  charge  of  the  service  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  ten  members  were  re- 
ceived by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Peter  McEwen. 
After  the  sermon  Ur.  Skinner  completed  the 
subscription    by    raising    $571.     This  amount 


Church  at  Earl  Park,  Ind. 

added  to  the  previous  money  subscribed,  and  to 
a  loan  of  $4,800,  reached  the  total  of  $14,900, 
the  cost  of  the  finished  building.  The  after- 
noon service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  F.  A. 
Johnson  of  Fowler,  stated  clerk  of  Crawfords- 
ville  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Gibson  Wilson  of 
Oxford.  At  the  evening  service  Dr.  Skinner 
was  again  the  speaker. 

Idaho 

Evangelist  George  W.  Taylor  recently  con- 
cluded tent  meetings  in  Grangeville,  in  which 
about  100  conversions  were  reported. 

For  the  year  ending  June  9,  during  which  Dr. 
R.  J.  Hunter  has  been  pastor  at  Cceur  d'Alene, 
there  have  been  i8i  accessions,  nearly  all  on 
confession  ;  140  were  received  June  2.  Captain 
Robert  Dollar  of  S  an  Francisco,  Cal.,  was 
present  when  the  new  members  were  received, 
and  in  a  short  address  told  of  his  recent  visit 


Prof.  Anderson's 
Supper 

Millions  of  dishes  of  Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice  are  served  with  cream  in  the 
morning.    Millions  are  mixed  with  fruit. 

But  their  famous  inventor — Prof.  Anderson 
— considers  this  an  ideal  way  to  serve  them. 


Float  Them 
In  Bowls  of  Milk 

These  grains  are  light  and  airy. 

They  are  crisper  than  crackers — they  are  four  times  as  porous 
as  bread. 

Each  grain  is  filled  with  a  myriad  cells,  caused  by  a  steam 
explosion. 

Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  thin  toasted  walls,  ready  to  melt 
in  the  mouth. 

The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

Think  what  ideal  crisps  to  serve  in  milk — these  whole-grain, 
nut-like  foods. 


Puffed  Wheat,  lOc^'^"""" 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


E:it  rente 
West 


Another  way,  at  dinner,  is  to  serve  them  as  crisps  in  soup. 

Another  way,  used  by  famous  chefs,  is  as  nut  like  garnish 
for  ice  cream. 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making.  Boys  eat  them  like  pea- 
nuts, when  at  play. 

Don't  serve  them  merely  for  breakfast — with  cream  or  fruit. 
They  are  good  any  hour  of  the  day. 

The  "Good-Night  Dish" 

In  many  a  home  Puflfed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  known 
as  the  "Good-night  dish." 

Cereal  foods  were  never  before  made  so  easy  to  digest. 

Every  food  granule  is  blasted  to  pieces — blasted  by  a  steam 
explosion.  The  digestive  juices  can  instantly  act.  Digestion 
begins  before  the  grains  reach  the  stomach. 

Cooking,  baking  and  toasting  break  up  some  of  the  granules. 
But  never  before  were  they  broken  like  this. 

That's  another  reason  why  Puffed  Grains  in  milk  form  an 
ideal  evening  dish. 

Try  them  in  this  way.  A  hundred  times  this  summer  you'll 
enjoy  Puffed  Grains  in  milk. 

Your  grocer  has  them  both. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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to  China  and  congratulated  the  congregation  on 
its  splendid  growth.  The  accessions  were 
largely  the  result  of  union  services  conducted 
by  Evangelists  Lowery  and  Moody. 

An  organ,  new  or  second-hand,  is  greatly 
needed  for  a  mission  Sunday  school  at  Badger. 
This  is  a  new  work  that  has  been  started  by 
Rev.  H.  W.  Rankin,  the  synodical  Sabbath 
school  missionary.  The  people  are  giving  all 
that  they  possibly  can  for  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  and  they  are  unable  to  purchase  an 
organ.  Mr.  Rankin  may  be  addressed  at 
Pocatello. 

Montana 

A  beautiful  stone  edifice  is  under  construction 
at  Lewiston  for  First  church.  Rev.  E.  W. 
Wright  is  pastor. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Burdick,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Helena,  after  attending  General  Assembly  has 
been  giving  some  home  missionary  addresses 
in  the  East. 

Fallon  Sunday  school  celebrated  its  first 
Children's  Day  June  9.  The  Sunday  school 
from  the  Flat,  several  miles  to  the  southeast, 
helped  to  make  the  day  a  success.  The  morn- 
ing address  was  given  by  M.  C.  Delmanzo, 
pastor  in  charge. 

The  church  at  Dayton,  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana, was  dedicated  May  26.  Rev.  George  M. 
Fisher  of  Kalispell  preached  the  sermon.  In 
spite  of  rain  the  church  was  crowded.  Dayton 
is  a  small  frontier  town  with  a  good  future. 
Rev.  Spafford  Kelsey  is  pastor. 

New  York 

The  Clerical  Club  of  the  Catskills  held  its 
bimonthly  meeting  in  Stamford  early  in  June. 
There  are  seven  denominations  represented  in 
the  club.  The  secretary,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Sad- 
ler, of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Stamford, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Interpretation  of  Na- 
tional Calamity."  After  dinner  and  a  social 
hour  Rev.  William  George  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hobart  gave  a  report  of  the  Assembly 
at  Louisville,  which  he  attended. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  brotherhood  of 
First  church,  Wolcott,  was  held  June  3.  Covers 
were  laid  for  115.  The  general  theme  for  the 
toasts  was  "The  Church."  Many  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  brotherhood  pre- 
sented excellent  papers.  This  brotherhood  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  western  New  York,  and 


DOCTOR'S  SHIFT 
Now  Gets  Along  Without  It. 


A  physician  says:  "Until  last  fall  I  used 
to  eat  meat  for  my  breakfast  and  suffered 
with  indigestion  until  the  meat  had  passed  from 
the  stomach. 

"Last  fall  I  began  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  for 
breakfast  and  very  soon  found  I  could  do  with- 
out meat,  for  my  body  got  all  the  nourishment 
necessary  from  the  Grape-Nuts,  and  since  then 
I  have  not  had  any  indigestion  and  am  feeling 
better  and  have  increased  in  weight. 

"Since  finding  the  benefit  I  derived  from 
Grape-Nuts  I  have  prescribed  the  food  for  all 
my  patients  suffering  from  indigestion  or  over- 
feeding and  also  for  those  recovering  from  dis- 
ease where  I  want  a  food  easy  to  take  and 
certain  to  digest  and  which  will  not  overtax 
the  stomach. 

"I  always  find  the  results  I  look  for  when 
I  prescribe  Grape-Nuts.  For  ethical  reasons 
please  omit  my  name."  Name  given  by  mail 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  amount  of 
nutriment  and  the  easy  digestion  of  Grape- 
Nuts  is  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first  place,  the  starchy  part  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  goes  through  various  processes  of 
cooking,  to  perfectly  change  the  starch  into 
dextrose  or  grape  sugar,  in  which  state  it  is 
ready  to  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  blood.  The 
parts  in  the  wheat  and  barley  which  nature 
can  make  use  of  for  rebuilding  brain  and  ner\'e 
centers  are  retained  in  this  remarkable  food,  and 
thus  the  human  body  is  supplied  with  the 
powerful  strength  producers,  so  easily  noticed 
after  one  has  eaten  Grape-Nuts  each  day  for 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained  in  the 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


is  the  admiration  of  many  traveling  men  who 
visit  its  meetings.  Wolcott  is  a  town  of  only 
1,200.  The  brotherhood  has  grown  from  about 
sixty-five  to  over  130  members  since  Rev.  C. 
Clarence  Baker  became  pastor  in  1909. 

Illinois 

A  large  delegation  from  Granite  City  accom- 
panied the  pastor,  E.  Wallace  Waits,  D.  D.,  to 
the  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Edwardsville, 
where  its  request  for  approval  of  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Church  Erection  Board  was 
granted.  Granite  City  has  worshiped  in  a  base- 
ment for  some  years.  The  building  seats  600 
people,  but  the  growing  city  needs  a  larger 
plant. 

Rev.  Ivan  O.  Wilson  was  installed  pastor  of 
Dakota  and  Cedarville  churches  June  18.  T.  S. 
Scott,  D.  D.,  preached  the  sermons  at  both 
places.  Rev.  Floyd  Barr  of  Sterling,  who  was 
reared  in  this  community,  assisted  in  the  de- 
votional services.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  graduate  of 
Wooster  University  and  McCormick  Seminary. 

Rev.  J.  Gilmore  Smith,  an  evangelist,  formerly 
associated  with  Lockett  Adair,  is  supplying 
Sorento  church  and  giving  much  study  to  the 
evangelistic  campaign  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bradley  has  resigned  as  acting 
president  of  Blackburn  College  and  will  con- 
tinue his  work  at  Girard,  where  he  is  pastor. 

California 

Ask  Support  of  Rest  Day  Bill 

Initiative  petitions  have  been  sent  to  many 
pastors  in  California  to  help  in  securing  31,000 
signatures  needed  to  insure  a  vote  on  the 
weekly  rest  day  bill  at  the  November  election. 
The  two  committees  in  charge  are  depending 
upon  the  pastors  to  carry  out  the  directions  sent 
them  and  push  the  canvass  as  vigorously  for  the 
bill  as  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  are  working 
against  it. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hunter,  pastor  of  First 
church  at  Chico,  received  twenty-six  members 
recently,  making  fifty-one  additions  since  he 
cjime  six  months  ago.  The  church  has  a  night 
class  of  about  forty  Chinese,  six  of  whom 
recently  confessed  Christ. 

South  Dakota 

Despite  the  unanimous  vote  of  Madison 
church  urging  him  to  remain  with  it.  Rev.  D.  T. 
Kuhn  has  felt  constrained  to  move  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Canada.  Mr.  Kuhn  led  the  synod 
in  stirring  interest  in  foreign  missions  and 
made  a  successful  canvass  of  the  synod  for  its 
part  toward  the  endowment  fund  for  Huron 
College. 

New  Jersey 

First  church,  Woodbury  Heights,  was  dedi- 
cated June  13  free  of  debt.  The  building  cost 
$6,000.  It  is  steam  heated  and  in  the  base- 
ment there  are  a  dining  room  and  a  kitchen.  J. 
F.  Davenport  is  the  supply.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Gulp. 

Ohio 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding. Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wirt  were  pre- 
sented with  a  well  filled  purse  by  the  members 
of  West  Bethesda  congregation.  Mr.  Wirt 
came  to  this  field  in  April. 


Wyoming 

At  the  last  communion  Burns  church  received 
eighteen  members,  ten  on  confession.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  William  C.  Faucette,  was  ordained 
in  April.  Alexander  Hastie,  commissioner  to 
Assembly,  gave  an  interesting  report. 

Washington 

Twenty-six  members  were  added  to  West- 
minster church,  Seattle,  F.  M.  Silsley,  D.  D., 
pastor,  June  16;  120  have  been  added  since 
Jan.  I.  Soon  the  congregation  will  begin  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice. 

Minnesota 

Redwood  Falls  church  is  undergoing  repairs 
to  the  amount  of  $4,000.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Ehrstine,  was  the  guest  of  Elder  Robert 
Stewart  at  Assembly,  the  latter  a  commissioner. 


Unconscious  Influence 

Even  those  people  who  do  not 
make  it  a  habit  to  read  advertising 
absorb  it  unconsciously.  Through 
turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine, 
they  gradually  learn  trade  names 
and  what  they  stand  for,  and 
finally  they  call  for  articles  by 
those  names. 

All  of  us  are  influenced  by  adver- 
tising, but  those  of  us  who  make 
it  a  custom  to  read  advertisements 
are  the  first  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  best  things  and  the 
quickest  to  benefit  by  them. 

Make  a  habit  of  reading  adver- 
tisements. Keep  on  the  lookout 
for  the  improvements  they  herald. 
It  certainly  is  worth  while. 

The  Advertising  Manager 

P.  S. — In  this  very  issue  you  will  find 
a  series  of  trustworthy  articles  intended 
to  guide  you  in  safely  and  profitably 
investing  your  funds.  Among  the  adver- 
tisements you  will  also  find  reliable 
firms  and  individual  agents  whose  offer- 
ings can  be  highly  recommended. 


THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel     Sunday- School 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOk  sample  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURV  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH       NEW  YORK  CITY 


Church  Windows 

RE  FLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  oi  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
be.iutiE'it  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  liie  study  o!  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
iul  and  thorough  construction.  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  w  hich  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  criticaL  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  ot  quality.  "Write  lor  our 
de-^ignsand  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (Est.  1350) 

658Wasl]iiistoaBoal.,  Chicago, U.S. A. 


PROOF 


SILOS  OF  GLAZEP  TILE 

'■X"vS'r'!J:S  STEEL  REINFORCEMENT! 

NEVER  sKvLUs- 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 
_   wmrm  worn  c«t*i.o«  


CEMENT  &  THE  SIO  CO. 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

aND  PIANOS 

Pore,  eweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
AttractlTe  styles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.   Write,  stating  whioll 

catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  lO. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"NolselesB"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.    Trays  Interlock,- 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


DIETZ  COMMUNION  SERVICE  C 


107  North  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  J2.  CHICAGO 
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Investments  for  Moderate  Means 


Hundred  Dollar  Bonds 

BY  T.  B.  LYON,  of  Beyer  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

THE  "COST  of  high  living"  is  not  of 
general  interest,  but  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  a  condition  which  has  assumed 
momentous  proportions.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  politics  and  by  the  fireside  at  home,  and  the 
ultimatum  usually  arrived  at  is  that  the  cost  of 
living  must  be  reduced,  but  how?  This  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  is  unanswerable.  It  cannot  be 
done.  To  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  in  this 
manner  would  be  working  from  a  false  premise. 
The  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  should 
be  analyzed  with  great  care.  If  they  are  con- 
crete and  real  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately, then  we  have  a  condition  which  will  have 
to  be  met  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Students  of  economy  tell  us  such  causes  as 
these  are  responsible — primarily,  increased 
money  supply,  the  tariff,  monopoly  and  large 
combinations ;  secondly,  the  high  wage  and  the 
high  cost  of  land,  etc.  If  these  new,  existing 
conditions  cannot  be  changed  they  must  be  com- 
plied with.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  man 
who,  instead  of  carrying  an  umbrella  when  it 
rains,  sits  down  and  ponders  how  he  can  stop 
the  rain  or  go  out  without  getting  wet.  At 
present  we  cannot  stop  the  rain,  so  let  us  go 
out  carrying  umbrellas,  and  in  due  time  it  will 
clear  up.  But  that  does  not  mean  cheaper 
living — it  does  mean,  however,  that  we  have 
complied  with  prevailing  conditions  and  have 
advanced  with  the  progress  of  the  civilized 
world. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  For  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  divide  all  people  in  two  classes 
— the  Thousand  Dollar  man  and  the  Hundred 
Dollar  man.  Also  let  us  assume  that  the 
former  is  qualified  as  being  a  shrewd  business 
man  who  has  his  savings  invested  in  very  high 
class  bonds  yielding  from  4  to  45^  per  cent. 
The  Hundred  Dollar  man  is  receiving  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  in  the  savings  bank.  It  will 
have  to  be  conceded  that  the  latter  man  rep- 
resents the  large  majority  of  all  people,  and  is 
affected  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the  increased 
cost  of  necessities  of  life.  The  fact  that  today 
high  grade  bonds  are  selling  lower  than  they 
ever  have  since  the  panic  of  1907  proves  that 
the  large,  conservative  investor  is  selling  these 
bonds  and  placing  his  money  where  he  can 
receive  a  larger  yield  on  it.  He  is  seeking 
bonds  which  bring  him  an  income  of  from  5 
to  6  per  cent.  He  is  wise — he  is  increasing  his 
income  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
But  how  can  the  man  with  smaller  means  do 
this?  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  place 
his  savings  bank  deposit  in  another  bank  and 
receive  a  larger  return.  It  has  been  the  ten- 
dency of  late  for  savings  banks  to  decrease 
their  rate  of  interest  rather  than  increase  it. 

Where  can  the  Hundred  Dollar  man  go  to  in- 
crease his  income?  Is  there  any  door  open  to 
him  where  he  can  secure  a  conservative  se- 
curity in  which  to  invest  and  receive  a  higher 
yield?  He  is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  the 
nebulous  schemes  of  the  unscrupulous.  Noth- 
ing else  is  offered  to  him.  He  becomes  des- 
perate. He  takes  a  chance  to  double  his  capital 
so  he  may  have  enough  to  buy  good  5  and  6  per 
cent  thousand  dollar  bonds.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? He  loses  invariably.  Last  year  he  lost 
over  $100,000,000.  So  this  not  only  does  not 
reduce  his  living  expenses,  but  in  many  cases 
it  reduces  living  entirely. 

What  shall  he  do  ?  A  few  years  ago  that 
would  have  been  a  difficult  question,  but  now, 
due  to  the  forethought  of  a  few  farsighted 
bankers,  the  answer  is — hundred  dollar  bonds. 
It  is  now  possible  to  purchase  in  $100  de- 
nominations practically  all  of  the  new  issues  of 
bonds  and  a  great  many  of  the  older  ones.  The 
same  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  the  Hundred 
Dollar  man  that  the  Thousand  Dollar  capitalist 


is  already  taking  advantage  of — that  is,  placing 
his  money  to  return  him  an  income  from  4^  to 
6  per  cent,  instead  of  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Hundred  dollar  bonds  of  the  following  cor- 
porations are  available : 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co. 

Colorado  &  Southern  R.  R.  Co. 

Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

International  Steam   Pump  Co. 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Virginia  Railway  Co. 

There  are  any  number  of  safe  and  conserva- 
tive first  mortgage  $100  bonds  on  smaller  public 
utility  and  industrial  companies,  which  are 
being  offered  by  reputable  banking  houses, 
yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  Many  people 
are  still  ignorant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  hundred  dollar  bond,  especially  those  who 
would  be  most  interested.  This  is  quite  natural, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  with  small  means  was 
unable  to  buy  the  thousand  dollar  bonds  and 
he  was  not  interested  in  bonds  of  any  de- 
scription ;  but  their  popularity  even  at  this 
early  date  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  small 
man  has  proved  to  be  a  very  shrewd  and 
exacting  investor. 

Hundred  dollar  bonds  have  become  an 
economic  necessity  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  but  in  allowing  the  man  with 
a  hundred  dollars  to  cease  to  contribute  to  the 
get-rich-quick  promotions  which  sprout  as 
easily  and  grow  as  quickly  as  weeds  in  a  newly 
made  garden. 

The  Principle  of  Distribution 
in  Investment 

BY  KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS 
Treasurer  Associated  Mortgage  Investors, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AN  ENGLISH,  French  or  Dutch  investor 
lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
diversifying  his  investments  and 
thereby  distributing  the  risk  which  is  more  or 
less  inherent  in  all  forms  of  investment.  This 
practice  is  the  result  of  generations  of  experi- 
ence and  scientific  study  of  investment,  and  now 
that  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
great  lending  nations  it  is  apparent  that 
United  States  investors  will  become  more  cos- 
mopolitan in  their  investment  practice  and  take 
advantage  of  the  financial  wisdom  of  other 
more  experienced  peoples.  There  is  indication 
of  this  in  the  increasing  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries  financed  by  United  States  capital.  It  is 
also  shown  in  the  agitation  for  a  sounder  bank- 
ing system,  and  better  international  trade  re- 
lations. 

The  investor  who  would  scientifically  dis- 
tribute must  place  his  funds  not  only  in  in- 
\  estments  protected  by  various  kinds  of  se- 
curity, such  as  railways,  public  utilities,  gov- 
ernments and  real  estate,  but  must  also  dis- 
tribute geographically  and  socially.  In  the 
United  States  the  several  states  furnish  an  ap- 
proximation of  this  essential  of  distribution, 
for  the  economic  conditions  and  the  political. 
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CAREFULLY  SELECTED 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 

FARM  LOANS 

5i&6% 

The  Safest  Investment 


Security' First  Mortgage  on  pro- 
ductive farms  worth  more  than 
twice  the  amount  loaned. 
Write  for  List  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  Loans  for  Sale. 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY 
MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

a619  Grand  Temple  Building 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 

Our  farm  mortgage  investment  service  to  cus- 
tomers means  the  careful  supervision  of  every 
piece  of  property  offered  as  security  for  farm 
loans,  until  interest  and  principal  has  been  paid  in 
full.    It  also  means 

1st,  That  every  farm  has  been  inspected  by  an  im- 
partial examiner. 

2nd.  That  we  guarantee  the  title  to  every  piece  of 
land  securing  our  farm  mortgages. 

3rd.  That  we  collect  and  remit  principal  and  interest 
without  charge. 

4th.  That  we  investigate  the  records  each  year  to  see 
that  taxes  are  paid  on  land  covered  by  our 
mortgages. 

5tb.  That  we  attend  to  tlic  renewal  of  insurance 
policies  when  necessary. 

We  make  no  charge  to  the  investor  for  this  service. 
Write  for  our  list  of  farm  mortgages. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO. 

108  So.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  111. 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

1600  upwards  on  North-central  Texas  farms.  No  t)etter 
uale  Investment.  Panics,  strikes,  trusts  do  not  afFect 
well-selected  farm  mortgages.  Investigate  us.  Our 
methods  guarantee  the  safety  of  your  money.  Write 
for  this  valuable  booklet.  JL.  Y.  OKE.A.ei:K  CO., 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  BfortKaKea  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  BesidenoeB  and  Bnsi- 
ne«B  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JBFFEBSON  TRUST  OO. 
BlAAlegter     -  Oklahoma 
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Tti8  American  Invsstment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.i  hftTe  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortracei 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspeot  the  ae- 
ourltles  at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reaaoo 
they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  caab 
them  back  at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  In 
terest.  and  each  loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured 
by  this  high  standard.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References;  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  Hngland 
Barings  Banks.   WAJ.XEK  B.  PASO0AX.1..  Pmldant. 


FARM 
LOANS 


FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend  on  Stock  Market. 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  show  YOU  how  to 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARGEST    MORTQAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  SI  Oklahoma  Cit/,Olcla. 
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legal  and  social  forms  and  tendencies  are  widely 
diverse.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  however,  for 
the  United  States  investor  to  put  himself  in  a 
still  stronger  position  by  placing  some  of  his 
funds  in  Canada,  in  South  America,  and  per- 
haps in  European  countries.  Of  the  foregoing, 
probably  Canada  is  most  attractive,  for  the  pop- 
ulation and  civilization  are  of  the  best  type ; 
the  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  are 
unrivaled ;  and  investments  are  protected  by  one 
of  the  best  tested  and  strongest  governments 
of  the  world.  The  old  provincial  American 
idea  of  making  all  investments  "near  home" 
has  been  discredited  by  investment  experience, 
as  shown  by  the  widely  distributed  investments 
of  large  investors — insurance  companies,  large 
btnks  and  endowed  institutions,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. 

In  a  paper  read  before  a  group  of  English 
actuaries  G.  E.  May,  F.  I.  A.  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  "These  [insurance]  offices  which  have 
spread  their  investments  the  most,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  gone  farthest  afield,  have  suf- 
fered the  least  from  depreciation  and  have  also 
been  the  ones  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
returns." 

With  this  statement  several  other  actuaries 
present  agreed,  and  F.  Schooling  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment.  "Events  of  recent  years  had 
taught  them  that  safety  and  immunity  from 
loss  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  simply  invest- 
ing in  so-called  gilt-edged  securities,  but  rather 
that  a  wide  field  of  investment,  a  spreading  ol 
funds,  should  be  adopted." 

The  negotiation  of  any  kind  of  investment 
requires  special  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  many  years  of  experience  de- 
voted to  that  particular  business,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  amount  of  money  in  in- 
vestigation, organization  and  equipment.  The 
investment  banking  houses  are  the  result  of  this 
necessity,  and  the  investor  who  wishes  to  use 
every  possible  precaution  in  placing  his  invest- 
ment and  surround  the  investment  when  made 
with  every  safeguard  until  it  is  repaid,  should 
consult  the  investment  banker  whose  record  and 
standing  in  his  specialty  entitle  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  investor.  Thoroughly  trustworthy 
investment  bankers  may  be  found  who  specialize 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  security — bonds, 
slocks  and  mortgages — and  through  them  the 
investor  can,  without  risk  or  inconvenience, 
thoroughly  distribute  his  investments,  both  in 
class  and  geographically. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  investment  so  readily 
adapts  itself  to  this  rule  of  distribution,  espe- 
cially for  the  modest  investor,  as  the  farm 
mortgage.  Each  mortgage  is  a  complete  in- 
\estment  in  itself,  solely  in  the  control  of  the 
holder,  yet  it  can  be  had  in  small  units — $500 
upwards.  A  comparatively  small  fund  ($50,000 
for  example)  can  be  invested  in  farm  mort- 
gages averaging  $1,000  each,  so  that  the  invest- 
ment will  embrace  fifty  separate  securities 
which  may  be  distributed  throughout  each  of 
the  fertile  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  more  complete  diversification  as  re- 
gards all  the  elements  of  security — economic 
conditions,  moral  hazard,  laws,  political  ten- 
dencies, etc. — cannot  be  had.  Yet  none  is  easier 
to  obtain,  entails  less  care  or  combines  to  a 
greater  degree  both  safety  of  principal  and 
high  interest  return.  This  fact  has  for  half 
a  century  been  recognized  by  the  life  insurance 
companies  who,  despite  their  ability  to  com- 
mand every  facility  for  negotiating  and  pro- 
tecting all  classes  of  security,  show  preference 
for  the  simplest  of  all — the  farm  mortgage. 

To  quote  from  The  United  States  Investor  : 
"One  Pennsylvania  company  has  in  seventeen 
5<ars  bought  $104,000,000  of  mortgages  (a 
large  part  of  them  farm  mortgages)  and  has 
collected  $23,000,000  of  interest  thereon  with- 
out loss.  The  record  of  this  company  proves 
that  real  estate  mortgages  are  the  safest  from 
point  of  principal  and  return  of  any  invest- 
ment." 

As  regards  distribution,  this  writer  goes  on 
to  say :  "It  is  not  the  case,  as  many  think, 
that  these  mortgages  are  local  affairs,  and  are 
only  taken  on  property  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  There  is  hardly  a  company 
whose  mortgages  do  not  cover  at  least  twenty- 
five  states.  The  logical  place  for  a  mortgage 
loan  is  in  the  West,  for  there  the  country  has 
everything  in  its  favor  and  has  not  been  over- 
worked, as  is  often  the  case  with  eastern  prop- 
erty. Eastern  mortgages  are  good,  but  how 
much  better  are  those  of  the  West." 

The  advantage  of  the  West  as  a  mortgage 
field  is  not  alone  in  the  increasing  value  of  the 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

IllinoisTrust&SaTiii^sBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$1  4,300,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in  Banking  and 
making  Farm  Mortgages. 

C  Write  for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh^d^kot. 


security.  It  is  also  in  the  interest  rate,  which 
is  higher  on  the  best  class  of  security  than 
in  the  East,  as  shown  by  the  1910  census  re- 
turns regarding  the  average  rates  of  interest 
charged  by  the  banks  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country.    These  were  as  follows : 

Average  Interest, 
Group    of    States  Per  Cent 

New   England  5.33 

Eastern   5.69 

Southern   7.85 

Middle   6.55 

Western   9.49 

Pacific   8.49 

The  advantage  of  the  newer  sections  of  the 
country  lies  also  in  the  greater  wealth-producing 
power  of  the  population.  The  1910  census 
showed  the  proportion  of  national  wealth  (of 
all  kinds,  real  and  personal)  to  population, 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States, 
was  as  follows  : 

Ratio  Ratio 
Section  Population  Wealth 

New  England   7  8 

Eastern    27  3^ 

Central   19  22 

Southern    19  8 

Northwestern    7  11 

Southwestern    13  q 

Mountain    3  3 

Pacific    5  7 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  highest 
proportion  of  wealth  to  population  is  in  the 
Pacific  and  Northwestern  states,  despite  the 
short  time  they  have  had  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Western  Canada  corresponds  in  interest  rates, 
and  other  conditions,  to  the  Pacific  group,  and 
has  many  great  advantages  to  offer  in  physical 
security,  laws,  titles,  moiral  hazard,  etc.,  that 
are  bound  to  make  it  an  approved  field  for 
United  States  capital,  as  it  already  is  for  the 
most    conservative    foreign   mortgage  lenders. 

On  the  whole,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
offer,  in  their  various  sections,  a  sufficiently 
diverse  field  for  a  well  balanced  and  profitable 
distribution  of  investment  in  all  classes  of  se- 
curities, of  which  none  is  more  attractive  than 
the  farm  mortgage. 


'arm  Mortgages 


Insurance  Companies.  Banks  and  individ- 
uals buy  our  MottEagca;  marketed  for  JO 
years  without  If^ss  of  a  dollar.  Send  for 
pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings. 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forkaN.ll 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 

'7C\Of  Farm  Mortgages  they  will  net  you  5!^  to 
•  " /O  G%  Intel  est  return,  and  be  protected  tiy  BO 
to  70iJ  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  tor  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
G.  W.  HiLRT,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
BKYA-NT  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C,W. Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsons, Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm  Rldenbaugh, capttallst,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property ;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  ate  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE   &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 
C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mer. 
BOISE  IDAHO 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  ne^er  exceed  30  per  oem 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  lntere»> 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  la 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Meileo. 
Diversified  crops;  prosperous  farmers  Write  for  In- 
formation and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  OB 
Improved  160  acre  farm. 

THK  UNION  MOKTOAev:  CO., 
lOS  West  Ctrand  Ay..       Cloy  Is.  New  Ma«le» 

ASSOCIATED  iSs 

Incorporated  1908 
LENDERS   ON   FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special 
aerreement,  net  6% .  Address  Klneman  N.  Boblna, 
Treasurer,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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Simplicity  of  Farm  Mortgage 
Loans 

BV  SNELSON  CHESNEY 
Treasurer  Hutt  &  Chesney  Mortgage  Loan  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THERE  ARE  few  investments  as  easy  of 
analysis  as  farm  mortgage  loans  and 
none  of  equal  safety  yielding  as  good 
returns.  While  the  farm  mortgage  loan  is 
easy  of  analysis,  the  safe  loaning  of  money 
on  farm  land  security  requires  a  thorough  sys- 
tem and  organization  and  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that 
loans  shall  be  made.  A  particularly  good  com- 
munity may  not  be  far  removed  from  one  in 
which  loans  would  not  be  at  all  desirable. 
Some  parts  of  a  county  may  be  very  poor  while 
other  parts  of  the  same  county  offer  excellent 
security  for  farm  loans. 

Observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  will  elimi- 
nate almost  entirely  every  element  of  risk  in 
farm  mortgage  investments. 

The  largest  investors  in  farm  mortgage  loans 
are  life  insurance  companies,  the  total  amount 
of  farm  mortgage  loans  carried  by  such  com- 
panies amounting  to  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  Statistics  recently  compiled  and 
published  by  The  Spectator,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  earnings  on  investments  of  twenty- 
eight  leading  life  insurance  companies,  were 
very  favorable  to  all  of  the  companies  known 
to  be  investors  in  farm  mortgages.  The  Union 
Central  Life  of  Cincinnati  showed  the  largest 
per  cent  of  earnings  on  investments.  To  quote 
from  the  president's  report  on  the  forty-fifth 
annual  statement  of  the  company  :  "The  mort- 
gage loans  amounting  to  over  $67,000,000  are 
secured  by  first  liens  on  land  worth  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  investment.  .  .  . 
The  gross  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  mean 
amount  of  ledger  assets  was  6.30  per  cent; 
the  rate  of  expense  incurred  upon  the  mean 
amount  of  invested  assets  in  obtaining  new  in- 
vestments and  maintaining  old  investments,  in- 
cluding all  losses  and  taxes  upon  the  same,  was 
.47  per  cent." 

The  experience  of  other  life  companies  in 
farm  mortgage  loans  has  been  approximately 
the  same.  The  companies  giving  preference  to 
farm  mortgage  loans  are  recognized  as  among 
the  most  efficient  and  conservatively  managed, 
among  these  being  the  Mutual  Benefit  of  New- 
ark, the  Prudential  of  Newark,  Northwestern 
of  Milwaukee,  John  Hancock  of  Boston,  Na- 
tional of  Vermont,  Illinois  of  Chicago,  Penn  of 
Philadelphia  and  many  others. 

Individual  investors,  except  perhaps  in  cases 
where  a  large  fund  is  available,  necessarily  can- 
not maintain  an  organization  for  properly  look- 
ing after  the  details  incident  to  making  farm 
loans  or  giving  them  the  required  attention  dur- 
ing their  term  of  life.  The  natural  result  is 
that  the  farm  mortgage  business  of  each  agri- 
cultural community  has  centered  in  the  offices 
of  some  one  or  more  mortgage  loan  companies 
organized  and  equipped  especially  for  making 
and  looking  after  farm  mortgage  loans. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialists.  The  safe  in- 
vestment of  funds  in  whatever  channel  re- 
quires concentration  of  study,  perfection  of 
organization  for  analysis  of  the  risk  involved, 
elimination  of  every  element  of  speculation  or 
promotion  and  strict  adherence  to  productive 
properties  that  have  an  established  value. 
Farm  mortgage  loans  made  under  proper  super- 
vision are  as  far  removed  from  speculation  as 
any  investment  may  possibly  be.  The  security 
gradually  enhances  in  value  and  is  little  affected 
by  panics,  strikes  or  economic  changes,  such  as 
have  been  experienced  the  past  five  years. 
Farm  mortgage  loans  yield  the  most  satis- 
factory return  and,  being  usually  short  term 
investments,  are  less  liable  to  fluctuation  ;  they 
are  worth  par  at  all  times  and  will  return  to 
the  investor  the  full  amount  invested  as  they 
mature. 

The  facilities  of  mortgage  loan  companies  are 
in  most  cases  used  even  by  the  large  insurance 
companies,  their  loans  being  obtained  through 
these  companies.  Therefore  when  an  indi- 
vidual having  a  comparatively  small  amount  to 
invest  makes  his  investment  through  an  estab- 
lished loan  company  he  thus  secures  an  invest- 
ment that  has  had  the  same  careful  attention 
in  every  detail — such  as  inspection  of  the  land, 
appraisal  of  its  value,  title  examination  and 
general  supervision — as  the  most  conservative 
insurance  company  demands  or  secures. 

Farm  mortgages  offered  by  mortgage  com- 
panies  for  sale  almost   invariably  have  been 


paid  for  and  are  owned  by  the  mortgage  com- 
panies selling  them  ;  the  business  therefore  is 
not  a  brokerage  business,  but  the  loan  com- 
panies are  rather  mortgage  merchants  who  show 
their  faith  in  the  investment  by  investing  their 
own  funds  in  the  securities  they  offer  for  sale. 

The  thorough  knowledge  of  values  and  fa- 
miliarity with  conditions  throughout  the  field 
in  which  it  may  operate,  gained  from  a  con- 
sideration of  many  applications  for  loans  and 
inspection  of  farms  offered  as  security,  enables 
the  management  of  a  mortgage  loan  company 
to  select  not  only  the  most  desirable  communi- 
ties in  which  to  place  its  funds  but  the  most 
desirable  loans  available  in  such  approved  dis- 
tricts. Salaried  inspectors  are  continually  going 
over  and  over  the  field  and  thus  keep  in  close 
touch  with  conditions  affecting  any  and  all 
loans  negotiated  by  their  company,  even  after 
the  loans  have  been  sold  by  the  company ;  all 
details,  such  as  collection  of  interest,  payment 
of  taxes  or  other  matters  requiring  attention 
during  the  life  of  the  loan,  are  looked  after  by 
the  company  negotiating  the  loan  without  cost 
to  the  investor.  The  interest  payments,  while 
seldom  guaranteed  by  such  companies,  are 
usually  promptly  made  as  the  coupons  mature. 

The  purchaser  of  a  farm  mortgage  loan  has 
his  investment  under  his  own  control  at  all 
times  and  is  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment 
in  any  action,  such  as  renewal  or  extension  or 
requiring  payment  when  due  ;  at  no  time  is  the 
investor  required  to  delegate  to  others,  such  as 
reorganization  or  bond  holders'  committees,  au- 
thority to  act  for  him  in  protecting  his  own 
interests. 

The  best  loan  companies  do  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  companies  offering  high  rates 
of  interest,  the  general  recognized  basis  of 
rates  on  conservative  loans  in  well  established 
farming  communities  being  to  6  per  cent. 
Large  loans  having  a  wide  margin  of  security 
usually  find  ready  sale  on  a  5  per  cent  income 
basis. 

The  consideration  of  farm  mortgage  loans  as 
investments  requires: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  mortgage  loan  company 
having  capable  management  and  whose  business 
is  confined  to  a  recognized,  well  established 
farming  community. 

2.  The  mortgage  offered  as  security  should 
cover  land  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation, 
located  on  a  good  public  road  near  to  railroad 
and  market  facilities. 

3.  The  land  covered  by  the  mortgage  should 
not  be  rough,  rocky  nor  subject  to  overflow 
from  streams  or  rivers. 

4.  The  amount  loaned  should  not  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  a  conservative  valuation  of  the  land. 

5.  The  abstract  of  title  covering  the  land 
should  have  the  approval  of  an  experienced 
title  examiner. 

The  more  one  investigates  farm  mortgages 
the  better  is  the  opinion  of  their  absolute  safety. 

Reliability  of  Mortgage  Agent 
Important  Factor 

BY  P.  J.  HOLMBERG 
Treasurer  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

IT  IS  BEYOND  question  that  farm  mort- 
gages are  a  very  desirable  and  highly 
recognized  investment.  When  well  placed 
these  furnish  security  in  a  high  degree  and  the 
income  is  greater  than  that  returned  by  any 
other  investment  of  equal  character.  Indi- 
vidual investors  turn  to  them  ;  likewise  institu- 
tions with  endowments,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  enterprises  having  money  for 
investment. 

Farm  mortgages  are  made  and  marketed  from 
nearly  every  agricultural  section  and  each  local- 
ity is  heralding  its  peculiar  advantages — su- 
perior, of  course,  to  all  others.  Each  firm  or 
individual  offering  these  securities  for  sale  is 
likewise  "especially  well  equipped"  to  place  such 
investments.  This  being  true,  how,  then,  shall 
the  investor  at  a  distance  judge,  and  judge 
correctly,  from  where  and  from  whom  to  pur- 
chase investments  of  this  kind?  From  experi- 
ence covering  a  long  period  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  investors  (especially  private  in- 
dividuals) lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  security 
itself,  and  too  little  stress  upon  the  ability, 
experience  and  absolute  reliability  of  those  who 
handle  his  money. 

It  is  true  that  some  sections  are  more  favor- 
able to  this  class  of  investments  than  others, 
but  on  the  whole  that  is  not  where  the  big 
difference  lies.     Illinois  mortgages  are  not  of 


OUR  MORTGAGES 
ARE  PURCHASED 
BY 

Six  Life  Insurance 
Companies 

Because  they  Meet  the  Three  im- 
portant Conditions  for  the  Satis- 
factory Investment — Safety, 
Good  Rate  and  Perfect 
— Convenience  — ^— 

SAFETY 

Protected  by  highly  improved  real  estate, 
in  value  never  less  than  double  the 
amount  of  loan,  and  in  most  cases  largely 
exceeding  this. 

RATE  6%  TO  7% 

We  net  the  investor  the  excellent  interest 
return  of  six  to  seven  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  loan,  length  of  time,  etc. 

CONVENIENCE 

Our  mortgages  cause  absolutely  no  trouble 
or  worry  to  the  investor.  We  assume  all 
responsibility,  handling  all  details  —  col- 
lecting interest  and  principal  and 
remitting  in  New  York  Exchange 
without  cost.  Our  mortgages  make  a 
splendid  investment  not  only  for  the  large 
but  for  the  small  investor.  They  are  ideal 
for  the  minister's  savings,  for  the  widow, 
and  for  religious,  educational,  trust  and 
other  business  institutions. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE 

We  have  had  many  years'  experience  (over 
20  years)  in  the  placing  of  Real  Estate 
Loans,  and  have  always  satisfied  our 
clients  in  every  particular.  Not  a  loss  to  a 
single  investor.  We  operate  in  the  famous 
Black  Waxy  Belt  of  North  Central 
Texas,  which  offers  unusually  desirable 
opportunities  for  real  estate  loans.  The 
rapid  development  of  this  section  furnishes 
a  constant  demand  for  more  capital  and  at 
the  same  time  enhances  the  value  of  the 
security  upon  which  the  loans  are  placed. 
We  handle  first  liens  only,  secured  by  rich, 
highly  developed  farm  lands  or  highly 
improved,  income -producing  city  prop- 
erty. Always  personally  inspect  security 
and  never  advance  more  than  50%  of  our 
own  valuation. 

INVESTIGATION  DESIRED 

We  invite  the  fullest  investigation  of  our  personal 
character,  financial  standing  and  methods.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  both  bank  and 
clientele  references  in  Fort  Worth,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  cities  if  desired. 

If  you  have  $500  and  up  available  for  invest- 
ment, write  to  us  for  information  about  the  high 
class  mortgages  which  we  have  on  hand  ready  for 
delivery.    Send  today  for  our  list. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

R.  B.  BISHOP,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Bids. 

FORT  WORTH  TEXAS 
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one  class,  Iowa  mortgages  another,  Minnesota 
another  and  North  Dakota  still  another  when  it 
comes  to  good  and  bad  investments.  These 
are  the  only  two  classes  of  mortgages  to  be 
considered,  and  both  of  them  exist  in  all 
localities.  Wheat  or  oats  properly  raised  in 
Iowa,  or  in  any  other  state  that  raises  such 
crops,  do  not  materially  dififer  from  the  same 
grains  raised  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  the  same 
with  farm  mortgages. 

Aside  from  the  land  on  which  the  mortgage 
is  placed  there  are  other  features  which  must 
be  seriously  considered  if  the  investment  is  to 
be  a  desirable  one  from  every  standpoint,  and 
particularly  have  we  in  mind:  (i)  The  bor- 
rower— the  moral  side  of  the  investment;  (2) 
the  immediate  locality  where  the  land  is 
situated. 

There  is  a  moral  risk  connected  with  every 
farm  mortgage  and  in  most  instances  this  is 
exceedingly  essential.  The  borrower's  habits, 
standing  and  ability  are  extremely  important 
factors  when  you  come  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  mortgage  is  a  desirable  one.  The  im- 
mediate locality  where  the  land  is  situated  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  desirability  of  a  mort- 
gage. If  surrounding  lands  are  good  and  if  the 
locality  is  generally  prosperous  you  are  doubly 
secure  over  what  you  would  be  with  a  mort- 
gage on  similar  land  where  these  conditions 
are  not  true. 

Even  though  it  were  possible  and  practical 
for  the  investor  to  visit  the  security  in  each 
case,  being  unacquainted  with  conditions,  he 
could  not  form  a  correct  judgment  with  respect 
to  these  matters  on  which  to  base  his  invest- 
ment. It  takes  times  to  acquaint  one's  self 
with  many  of  these  technicalities  in  any  sec- 
tion ;  it  requires  experience  and  expert  knowl- 
edge to  know  just  where  the  safety  line  is  that 
divides  the  good  and  bad  investments. 

The  thought  therefore  that  we  have  tried  to 
develop  is  this :  Look  more  closely  to  those 
from  whom  you  buy  your  investments,  and  you 
can  place  your  money  in  the  one  security  which 
never  fluctuates,  which  is  always  at  par,  and 
which  has  withstood  depressions  and  prosperity 
alike  with  absolute  safety.  There  are  good 
mortgages  obtainable  from  almost  every  good 
agricultural  section  and  likewise  dealers  in  these 
securities  entirely  worthy  of  the  investors' 
confidence. 

Farm  Mortgages:  The  Indi- 
vidual Investor's  Security 

BY  GERARD  M.  J.  BADOW,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  EVER  increasing  wealth  of  this 
country,  its  distribution  among  a  larger 
number  of  individuals  and  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  the  amount  of  surplus  funds 
among  business  men  and  women  have  been 
more  and  more  contributory  in  confronting  the 
country  of  today  with  an  investment  problem  of 
ever  increasing  importance. 

Life  insurance  companies,  savings  banks  and 
other  institutions  of  a  fiduciary  nature  have 
men  on  their  boards  who  are  thoroughly 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  for  the 
solving  of  every  investment  problem  coming 
before  them.  In  addition  to  that,  they  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  investment  field  through- 
out the  country  and  need  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
outside  help  in  the  disposing  of  their  funds 
to  the  best  advantage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  their  working  capital 
consists  of  funds  intrusted  to  them  by  millions 
of  American  citizens  and  if  these  same  citi- 
zens, before  investing  their  funds,  would  study 
more  carefully  and  frequently  the  monthly  and 
annual  statements  of  their  trustees,  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  discern  for  themselves  in 
v;hat  form  the  bulk  of  their  savings  are  in- 
vested by  these  companies. 

Because  of  their  phenomenal  success  and  the 
wealth  of  statistical  data  acquired,  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  conceded  to  be  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  investors  of  today, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  funds  should 
greatly  interest  every  man  or  woman  whose 
daily  income  exceeds  actual  requirements.  The 
180  American  life  insurance  companies  de- 
creased last  year  their  stock  holdings  by  20.05 
per  cent,  adding  but  6.22  per  cent  to  their 
bond  holdings,  while  they  invested  in  farm, 
mortgages  $156,428,701,  increasing  their  last 
year's  holdings  by  a  trifle  more  than  14.47  per 
cent. 

The  average  investor  who  trusts  his  insur- 
ance company  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 


there  must  be  something  peculiarly  advantageous 
in  farm  mortgage  investments  to  induce  life  in- 
surance companies  to  place  such  tremendous 
sums  in  this  class  of  securities  in  preference 
to  others.  If  the  same  average  investor  will 
go  a  step  farther,  he  will  conclude  that  inas- 
much as  farm  mortgages  seem  good  enough  to 
companies  that  form  the  bulwark  of  protection 
to  his  loved  ones  after  he  has  left  this  planet, 
they  should  also  prove  of  advantage  for  his 
private  investments  while  he  is  still  able  to 
make  them. 

Let  us  review  the  three  essential  points  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  securities  in 
general  and  see  to  what  extent  farm  mort- 
gages comply  with  them. 

Safety :  Safety  of  principal  and  interest, 
or  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay  the  sum 
lent  him  with  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon, 
is  and  should  always  be  the  prime  consideration 
with  every  investor.  The  safety  of  the  farm 
mortgage  has  been  recognized  for  many  thou- 
sand years.  To  loan  money  on  food-producing 
mother  earth  is  the  oldest  form  of  employing 
surplus  funds.  A  record  found  in  the  Nekro- 
pole  of  Sakhara,  the  burial  place  of  Osiris- 
Apis,  the  sacred  steer  of  old  Egypt,  tells  of  a 
loan  made  to  the  priests  of  Apis  by  a  pharaoh 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing funds  to  bury  the  dead  animal  fittingly. 
The  security  given  by  the  priests  consisted  of 
a  note  pledging  the  harvest  of  one  section  of 
Nile  land  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  That 
was  about  4,200  years  ago,  and  money  has 
been  lent  on  farm  land  ever  since ;  had  it 
been  unsafe  to  do  so  the  practice  would  have 
been  abandoned  long  ago. 

Farm  loans  are  indeed  the  safest  invest- 
ments today,  if  conservatively  made,  for  man 
must  eat  the  food  products  of  the  land  in  order 
to  sustain  life,  and  as  long  as  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  faster  than  land  cultivation 
and  food  production  (the  ratio  is  21  per  cent  to 

4  per  cent)  farm  land  must  of  necessity  grow 
steadily  in  value.  Hence  it  must  become  in- 
creasingly safer  to  loan  on  farm  land. 

Income :    Choice  farm  loans  today  net  from 

5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent — a  rate  which  cannot 
be  approached  by  any  other  class  of  investments 
based  on  real  values.  This  income  remains 
the  same  from  the  day  the  loan  is  made  until 
it  is  paid  off,  for  farm  loans  are  sold  at  par, 
and  are  not  subject  to  market  fluctuations  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  price  of  the  security. 
It  is  true  the  investor  in  farm  mortgages  cannot 
buy  them  at  a  bargain,  thus  adding  something 
to  the  rate  of  income  at  which  the  security  is 
written,  but  neither  does  he  have  to  pay  more 
than  100  cents  for  each  dollar  of  security.  He 
need  not  scan  the  market  reports  and  worry  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  or  to  hold 
on  or  to  sell ;  he  can  put  the  papers  in  his 
safety  deposit  box  and  think  of  them  just  twice 
a  year,  when  he  receives  his  check  for  interest 
and  is  asked  to  return  the  coupon  for  the 
amount  he  receives. 

Convertibility :  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  inconvertibility  of  farm  mort- 
gages and  the  impression  has  been  gained  that 
a  farm  mortgage  is  rigid ;  that  no  one  can 
realize  on  the  same  in  case  of  stress  when  cash 
money  becomes  a  dire  necessity.  The  investor 
who  has  watched  the  statements  of  his  insur- 
ance companies  knows  differently.  He  noticed 
that  in  1907  certain  insurance  companies  that 
held  large  amounts  of  farm  loan  investments 
had  no  difficulty  in  realizing  on  the  same. 
Their  method  of  doing  so  was  a  trifle  different 
from  the  one  pursued  with  bond  investments  or 
stock  holdings.  Instead  of  dumping  the  mort- 
gages on  the  market  and  getting  whatever  cash 
was  offered  for  them,  a  certain  well  known  life 
insurance  company  telegraphed  its  loan  agents 
to  release  the  farmers  from  the  strict  prepay- 
ment options  and  allow  the  farmer  to  pay  off 
any  amount  he  could  spare  (for  the  farm  pro- 
duces food,  panic  or  no  panic),  and  as  a  result 
checks  came  pouring  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company  mentioned.  The  farmer  preferred 
clearing  his  farm  from  its  debt  rather  than 
trusting  his  earnings  to  his  bank.  It  was  ex- 
cellent logic  of  the  president  of  the  company, 
but  what  hinders  the  individual  investor  from 
doing  likewise? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  ordinary  times  a  farm 
mortgage  is  as  convertible  as  a  small  bond, 
such  as  would  net  5  per  cent  and  more,  and  in 
times  of  panic,  when  hardly  any  security  sells 
at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was  bought,  the 
convertibility  of  the  farm  mortgage  is  far  more 
desirable,  because,  while  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  turn  into  cash  the  whole  sum  invested,  the 


Farm  Mortgage 

_  secured  by  highly  im- 

I  proved  agricultural 

!■  W  CI  1 1 W  lands  are  the  best  form 
of  investment  for  Law- 
yers, Administrators  of  Estates,  Holders 
of  Trust  Funds,  Retired  Capitalists, 
Business  Men,  Ministers,  Widows  or  Or- 
phans—the large  or  the  small  investors. 


EVERY  SAFE- 
GUARD ADOPTED 


Safety  of  principal 
and  interest  are  our 
first  consideration. 
We  take  no  chances.  Everything  must 
be  right.  Every  loan  we  make  is  pro- 
tected by  security  valued  at  over  double 
amount  of  mortgage.  We  make  our 
own  valuation  and  examine  and  pass 
on  all  title  papers. 


MANY  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


For  over  25  years  we 
have  been  loaning 
money  successfully  on 
improved  real  estate.  This  long  period 
of  experience  places  us  in  a  particularly 
advantageous  position  for  the  selection 
of  the  best  offerings  at  the  most  favor- 
able rates  of  interest. 


LOAN 


OUR 


We  unhesitatingly  rec- 
owN  MONEY  ommend  to  you  any 
security  we  offer.  We 
first  loan  our  own  money  to  the  bor- 
rower and  only  after  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  himself  personally 
and  of  his  property.  We  then  sell 
the  mortgage  to  the  investor  and  rein- 
vest our  money  in  additional  high 
class  loans. 

After  your  funds  are 
turned  over  to  us  you 
have  no  further  con- 
cern about  the  investment.  We  handle 
all  details  such  as  payment  of  taxes  and 
insurance  premiums,  collection  and  re- 
mittance of  interest  and  principal,  etc. 


NO  TROUBLE 
NO  WORRY 


OUR  REAL 
ESTATE  NOTES 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 
REFERENCES 


As  a  convenient  form 
of  security  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  small 
means,  we  oflEer  Real  Estate  Notes  in 
denominations  of  $200  and  up,  yielding 
6%.  These  are  secured  by  our  First 
Farm  Mortgages  and  are  just  as  safe. 
To  each  note  is  attached  a  series  of  cou- 
pons payable,  as  they  fall  due,  at  our 
ofl&ces. 

Wriie  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Gov.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  Jefferson  City 
Mo.;  Ex-Governor  J.  W.  Folk,  St.  Lottis,  Mo.; 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President  Missouri  Univer- 
sity, Columbia^  Mo.;  Fred  O.  Elson,  Cashier 
National  Bank  of  Unionville,  Unionville,  Mo.; 
S.  A .  McBurney,  Manager  of  Agencies,  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  George 
S.  Hooker,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  description  in  detail  of  our 
Real  Estate  Notes. 

BEVERLY  H.BONFOEY 

Unionville,  Missouri 


June  27,  1912 
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amount  which  can  be  realized  in  no  way  causes 
a  loss  to  the  investor,  inasmuch  as  it  only  re- 
duces the  principal  invested,  while  keeping  the 
value  remaining  at  100  cents  on  each  dollar. 

The  unquestionable  safety  of  the  security ; 
the  large  rate  of  income ;  its  steadiness  under 
all  conditions,  and  the  freedom  from  all  those 
influences  over  which  the  average  investor  has 
no  control  make  the  well  selected  farm  mort- 
gage an  ideal  investment  not  only  for  insurance 
companies  and  trust  funds  but  particularly  for 
the  individual  who  requires  a  larger  rate  of  in- 
come than  standard  bonds  will  net  and  who 
does  not  feel  justified  in  sacrificing  safety  in 
order  to  obtain  such  rate. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  should  carry 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  rule  of  wise 
distribution  should  invariably  be  adhered  to 
and  on  this  point  our  conservative  insurance 
companies  as  well  as  savings  banks  of  the 
oldest  sections  of  the  country  furnish  a  lead 
as  to  the  percentage  to  be  carried  in  each 
class.  The  individual  investor  would  do  well 
to  examine  this  percentage  before  making  his 
final  decision. 

The  South  Dakota  Field 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  HECKLER 
Manager  Mortgage  Sales,  Wells  &  Dickey  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NORTH  OF  Nebraska  and  west  of 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  lies  a  state  whose 
citizens  have  been  too  busy  developing 
the  unlimited  resources  of  their  commonwealth 
to  advertise  it,  politically  or  otherwise.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  South 
Dakota  and  travel  over  its  many  miles  of 
some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the 
world,  its  grazing  lands,  and  so  become  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  wealth  within  its  borders 
and  acquainted  with  its  merchants,  bankers  and 
farmers,  know  why  the  state  has  made  such 
phenomenal  progress. 

South  Dakota  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
steadily  increasing  in  population  and  in  pro- 
ductivity of  the  crops  common  to  that  latitude. 
It  undoubtedly  contains  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ing land  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Its  first 
settlers  were  farmers  of  northern  Nebraska, 
western  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  pushing  across 
the  line  in  search  of  more  land,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  children.  Many  of  the  original 
settlers  are  still  living  and  farming  the  land 
obtained  in  this  way.  Its  progress  has  been 
one  of  natural  development,  rather  than  the 
result  of  a  "boom."  It  furnishes  a  profitable 
field  for  the  investment  of  money  secured  by 
farming  land,  but  before  an  investment  is  made 
the  investor  should  consult  a  map  of  South 
Dakota,  noting  the  localities  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  building  of  railroads.  There 
are  many  sections  in  South  Dakota  where  no 
investor,  especially  outside  of  the  state,  should 
think  of  investing  his  money  at  the  present 
time  until  a  better  crop  record  is  established, 
and  such  record  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  There  are,  doubtless,  parts  of  South 
Dakota,  especially  the  "bad  lands,"  which  will 
not  offer  any  reliable  field  for  investment  for 
some  years  to  come.  Generally  speaking,  loans 
should  be  confined  to  the  counties  east  of 
range  66. 

There  are  certain  sections  of  South  Dakota 
which  have  had  sufficient  rainfall  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  but  during  the  year  191 1  they 
suffered  a  drought,  which  resulted  in  practically 
no  crop  in  such  localities.  And  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  there  was  considerable  suffer- 
ing because  of  loss  of  crop.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  the  crop  was  lighter  than  usual  but 
was  not  .a  failure,  and  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  farmers  residing  there,  as  they  were,  as 
a  class,  well  fixed  financially  and  well  able  to 
stand  a  light  crop,  or  several  light  crops  for 
that  matter.  They  were  not  embarrassed  in  the 
least,  and  only  slightly  inconvenienced. 

Personally,  I  regard  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  east  of  the  line  referred  to,  as  one  of  the 


For  One  of  Moderate  Means 

AS  WELL  AS  FOR  THE  LARGE  INVESTOR 

The  Farm  Mortgage 

makes  the  ideal  investment.  You  need  not  have  $10,000,  $5,000,  or  even  $1,000  (though 
those  amounts  can  be  placed  with  perfect  safety  and  at  excellent  profit  in  our  larger  loans) 
but  your  $400,  $500,  or  $600  will  buy  a  security  which  will  free  you  from  all  worry  as  to  the 
safety  of  your  money  and  bring  you  regularly,  without  fail,  an  interest  much  better  than  your 
savings  bank  can  give  you.  As  to  our  experience  and  reliability,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  been  operating  continuously  in  one  of  the  best  loan  fields  for  over  35  years,  investing  a 
total  of  over  $15,000,000,  without  a  single  loss  to  an  investor.  Our  organization  is  made  up 
of  thoroughly  competent  men  of  long  experience.  Best  financial  and  clientele  references. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  choice  loans  and  tell  you  something  about  the  splendid  field  in 
which  we  operate.  Even  though  you  may  not  be  ready  to  invest  just  at  this  time,  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  all  possible  information  about  our  field  for  your  future  use.    Drop  us  a  line. 

J.  L.  PETTYJOHN  &  CO.,     ::    OLATHE,  KANSAS 


best  fields  for  making  farm  mortgages  that  I 
know  anything  about ;  it  is  safe  beyond  any 
question  when  the  securities  for  the  loans  are 
properly  investigated.  There  are,  of  course, 
small  spots  in  this  section,  as  in  every  other, 
where  there  are  occasional  pieces  of  poor  land, 
but  such  areas  are  very  small. 

Investors,  in  taking  mortgages  on  South 
Dakota  land,  should,  as  in  every  other  state, 
procure  them  through  reliable  and  experienced 
houses  making  a  specialty  of  that  class  of  se- 
curity. I  do  not  think  any  investor  should  buy 
a  loan  unless  he  knows  the  house  from  whom 
he  buys  it  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  honest, 
experienced  and  of  sound  financial  standing. 
Such  a  house  will  watch  the  investor's  interest 
as  carefully  as  it  would  its  own,  attending  to 
the  collection  of  interest  and  principal,  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  renewing  of  insurance  policies 
and  generally  safeguarding  the  investment  in 
a  way  that  the  inexperienced  person  or  company 
cannot  and  would  not  do. 

When  properly  safeguarded  loans  on  farming 
land  in  the  better  sections  of  the  state  offer 
the  investor  safe  security  for  his  principal  and 
a  very  liberal  rate  of  interest,  when  one  con- 
siders that  a  rich,  productive  farm,  growing 
more  valuable  each  year,  is  pledged  to  the  re- 
payment of  the  mortgage  loan. 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgages 

BY  WALTER  B.  PASCHALL 
President  The  American  Investment  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

SOME  TWENTY-SIX  old  line  life  insur- 
ance companies  invest  in  Oklahoma  farm 
mortgages.  Some  of  them  entered  the 
territory  shortly  after  it  was  opened  for  home- 
stead settlement,  attracted  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources  of  the  state,  and 
have  gradually  increased  their  holdings  year 
after  year  with  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  well  satisfied  with  their  invest- 
ments ;  not  one  of  them  has  lost  a  cent  of 
principal  or  interest,  and  none  has  taken  title 
to  any  lands  through  foreclosure. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  those  life  in- 
surance companies  which  invest  the  largest 
percentage  of  their  assets  in  farm  mortgages 
pay  the  largest  dividends,  for  the  reason  that 
the  farm  mortgage  is  always  worth  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  is  not  subject  to  fluctuation.  It 
is  beyond  the  manipulation  of  Wall  street,  and 
during  times  of  financial  depression  the  farm  is 
the  last  industry  affected  and  is  injured  the 
least.  The  fanner  is,  as  a  rule,  honest ;  is  slow 
to  incur  obligations  and  pays  them  promptly, 
especially  when  they  are  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  his  home,  and  is  inclined  to  retrench  when 
he  sees  hard  times  coming. 


COIPMAL™ 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adamt 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
ZYz  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


1    Mortgage  Money  Wanted  I 

\  You'll  be  able  to  get  1%  Interest  on  idle  ) 
/  funds  by  investing  in  a  good  real  estate  ) 
mortgage.  Nothing  safer.  Mortgages 
closed  and  for  sale— $750  to  $2,000.  Also  a 
number  of  87>  applications  for  choice  out- 
lying improved  property  where  security 
is  just  as  good  as  closer-ln  7%  collateral. 


l^ennox  Xi'ust  Company 

Mortgage  Bankers 
206  Equitable  Bullaing,         Tacoma,  Wash 
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NET  YOU  IN  TEXAS  FIRST 
0  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

From  $300.00  up  handled.  Small  loans  a  specialty. 

References:  Union  National  Bank.  Houston;  Temple 
State  Bank,  Temple;  Rev.  J.  M  Hubbert,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia, as  many  others  as  you  wish. 
WRITE   ME  TODAY   FOR   BOOKLET,  TELLING 

YOU    ALL   ABOUT  IT. 
H.  O.  QJL.ENN,  Temple,  Texaa.    Capital,  $100,000  00 

I  HAVE  SOLD 

TEXAS  FARM  LOANS 
At  6%  and  7% 

for  20  years  without  the  loss  of  a  DOLLAR 
to  an  investor. 

J.  W.  BARTLETT  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Farm  Mortgages 


IP 

tBW      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT-Tested  by 
snr  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 
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WHY  FARM  LOANS  ON  IRRIGATED  LAND  ARE  THE  SAFEST 

The  U.  S.  1910  Census  shows  that  farm  land  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana_,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  averages  $85.81  per 
acre,  while  farm  land  in  the  irrigated  states  averages  $29.53  per  acre.  Compare  this  with  the  average  gross  return  per  acre  in 
the  same  central  states  as  given  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901  to  1910,  for  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  J13.32,  against 
$19  97  for  the  irrigated  states  for  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  value  of  the  security  behind  a 
farm  loan  on  irrigated  land  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  the  central  states. 


THB  IRRIGATED 

D.  HITCH,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


FARMS   MORTGAGE  CO., 


733-734  First  National  Banlc  Bldg. 

DENVER,  COIjO. 
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In  an  article  written  by  the  president  of  one 
of  the  most  conservative  New  England  old  line 
life  insurance  companies  following  the  de- 
pression of  1907,  it  was  shown  that  the  farm- 
ers using  the  money  of  that  particular  insur- 
ance company  paid  their  interest  and  principal 
promptly  during  the  fall  of  1907,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  availed  themselves  of  the  pre- 
payment privilege  to  the  extent  that  something 
over  $400,000  of  principal  was  paid  before 
maturity.  During  the  same  time  men  in  other 
lines  of  business  were  paying  increased  rates 
of  interest  and  scrambling  for  extension  of 
credit  on  maturing  obligations.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  farmer  lives  at 
home  ;  he  can  wear  the  same  clothes  year  after 
year  if  necessary,  because  a  slight  difference  in 
style  is  not  essential  on  the  farm ;  he  eats 
what  he  produces  at  home ;  he  is,  therefore, 
independent  of  financial  depressions  and  able  to 
wait  in  comfort  until  conditions  are  satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

Oklahoma  has  taken  a  foremost  place  among 
the  agricultural  states  of  the  union.  She  is  well 
known  as  a  leader  in  the  production  of  grain, 
is  first  in  the  production  of  alfalfa,  the  most 
profitable  crop  raised  on  the  farm,  has  made 
over  a  million  bales  of  cotton  each  year  for  the 
last  two  years,  last  year  produced  80  per  cent 
of  the  broom  corn  raised  in  the  United  States; 
and  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  crops 
the  Oklahoma  farmer  has  something  to  sell  al- 
most every  month  of  the  year.  Oklahoma 
farmers  own  more  mules  than  any  other  state 
in  the  union  except  Missouri  and  Texas  ;  there 
are  more  mules  in  Oklahoma  than  horses  and 
mules  together  in  Kentucky. 

The  citizenship  is  practically  all  drawn  from 
other  states  and  countries ;  it  is  cosmopolitan, 
broad,  tolerant  and  progressive. 

The  state  owns  something  over  3,000,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  for  school  purposes, 
worth  at  present  valuation  about  $100,000,000, 
which  is  increasing  in  value  year  after  year. 
No  state  has  a  better  public  school  system,  nor 
better  buildings.  The  high  school  building  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  excelled  only  by  one  other 
high  school  in  the  country.  There  are  four 
church  buildings  in  Oklahoma  City  which  cost 
over  $100,000  each.  There  are  30,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  in  the  state,  1,000,000  acres 
of  pine  timber  and  500,000  acres  of  coal  land. 


Killed  Two  Weeks  After  Ordination 

A  shock  of  the  deepest  tragedy  came  to 
Brooklyn  Presbytery  last  week  when  the  young- 
est minister  on  its  rolls,  ordained  barely  two 
weeks  before,  was  killed  in  collision  between  an 
automobile  and  a  railroad  engine.  The  victim 
of  the  accident  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  R.  Foster, 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1912  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Upon  his  graduation 
Mr.  Foster,  who  was  a  young  man  of  very  ex- 
ceptional promise,  was  called  by  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue church  to  become  an  associate  of  Dr.  Cle- 
land  B.  McAfee  at  the  branch  maintained  under 
the  name  of  Cuyler  chapel.  In  that  chapel 
the  presbytery  met  for  his  ofdination  on  Mon- 
day evening,  June  3.  It  was  noted  as  an 
unhappy  coincidence  that  the  same  day  an 
Episcopalian  pastor  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  E.  O. 
Weld,  was  run  over  by  an  automobile  and  killed 
in  the  city  of  London. 


Auburn  Seminary's  Summer  School 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary's  summer 
school  in  theology  will  be  held  July  8-20.  This 
is  the  second  session  of  the  school.  The 
courses  are  "Problems  in  the  Life  of  Jesus," 
"A  Teaching  Ministry,"  "History  of  Protestant 
Doctrine,"  "The  Church  for  the  Working 
Farmer,"  "Social  Service  in  the  Village  and 
Country  Church,"  "The  Ministry  and  the  Coun- 
try Church,"  "The  Pastor  and  the  Educational 
Activities  of  His  Parish,"  "Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Moral  and  Religious  Education," 
"English  Bible,"  "The  Child  and  the  Church." 


Big  Mission  School  at  Boulder  Next  Week 

One  of  the  recent  notices  in  The  Continent 
of  two  of  the  summer  schools  of  missions  es- 
tablished by  the  interdenominational  confer- 
ence of  women's  mission  boards  was  unfortu- 
nately incomplete  in  omitting  mention  of  a 
third  like  school  of  equal  significance  and  im- 
portance— that  at  Boulder,  Colo.  The  Boulder 
school,  considering  the  size  of  its  constituency, 
is  doubtless  proportionately  better  attended 
than  either  of  the  others. 


Last  year,  in  the  fifth  annual  session  of  the 
school,  the  attendance  registered  was  547,  and 
all  prospects  for  the  present  summer  indicate 
an  even  larger  assemblage.  The  prospect  of 
attendance  this  season  is  especially  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  the  Missionary  education 
Movement,  which  for  two  years  past  has  held 
its  Rocky  mountain  conference  at  Cascade,  this 
year  comes  to  Boulder  and  unites  with  the 
Women's  School  of  Missions.  The  committee 
in  charge  is  composed  of  forty  Colorado  women, 
representing  eleven  denominations.  Mrs.  Paul 
Raymond  of  Boulder,  representing  the  Pres- 
byterians, is  the  chairman,  and  the  businesslike 
organization  includes  an  office  maintained  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Nina  Andrew  in  the  Sulli- 
van building.  Boulder.  To  her  should  be  ad- 
dressed all  inquiries  concerning  the  meeting. 
Missionary  women  within  the  range  of  terri- 
tory for  which  the  school  is  established  will 
find  it  better,  however,  to  go  on  to  Boulder 
immediately,  without  inquiries,  since  the  time 
of  the  school  is  already  at  hand  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  anyone  who  attends  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  program  offered,  or  in  any 
other  wise  regretful  of  the  visit.  The  speakers 
will  be  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  and  Miss  Margaret 
Burton  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  Council  of  Women 
foi  Home  Missions;  Dr.  Bruce  Kinney  of 
Topeka,  the  author  of  the  new  textbook  on 
Mormonism,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Crowther  of  Chi- 
cago, the  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Educa- 
tion Movement.  The  dates  for  the  school  are 
July  5  to  1 1  inclusive. 


College  Commencements 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Carthage 
College,  Carthage,  111.,  the  degree  L.  H.  D. 
was  conferred  upo^i  Dr.  E.  F.  Bartholomew  of 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island ;  D.  D.  on 
Rev.  William  Beck,  missionary  in  Muhlenberg, 
Liberia,  Africa,  and  on  Rev.  J.  Frank  Young, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Carthage. 

Lake  Forest  College's  commencement  was 
held  in  Reid  Memorial  chapel  June  19.  Twenty- 
three  received  the  B.  A.  degree,  one  the  M.  A. 
degree.  The  degree  of  Lift.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  The  trustees 
were  hosts  at  the  luncheon  served  immediately 
after  the  exercises.  President  Nollen  an- 
nounced the  gift  of  $5,000  from  the  late  Calvin 
Durand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Calvin 
Durand  commons  and  the  gift  of  $14,000  from 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone  for  the  erection  of  two 
faculty  cottages  upon  the  campus.  Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  notable  gift  made  to  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  Stuart,  for  twenty-two  years  pro- 
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This  picture  represents  a  Bohemian  So- 
ciety which  has  for  its  object  a  study 
of  the  literature  and  the  religious  needs 
of  the  Bohemians  in  America.  The 
young  men  above  shown  are  a  part 
of  the  Bohemian  representation  at  Du- 
buque German  College  and  Seminary. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  what  some  of  our  youne  men  are — not  only  Bohemians,  but  those  of  a  dozen  other  races — what  they  can  do  and 
will  do  with  proper  trainiDE  and  support.    Address  President  C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D..  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
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fessor  of  Latin  and  an  elder  in  the  local  church, 
in  that  former  students  of  his  in  the  old  Chi- 
cago University  have  presented  him  with  a 
pension  for  life,  about  equivalent  to  a  Carnegie 
pension. 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College  closed  a  pros- 
perous year  on  May  23d.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  somevi'hat  larger  than  usual,  and  the 
work  accomplished  has  been  satisfactory  in  all 
departments.  Dr.  E.  E.  Morris  was  reelected 
president  and  a  strong  faculty  chosen.  At  the 
recent  commencement  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  W.  J.  Darby,  D.  D.,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  that  of  D.  D.  upon  J.  A. 
Conley,  Addison  Blanchard,  W.  L.  Darby,  M. 
L.  Gillespie  and  H.  W.  Steen.  The  latter  two 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  the 
graduating  address  respectively.  A  friend  in 
St.  Louis  has  offered  to  provide  for  the  salary 
of  one  teacher,  $1,000. 

Lafayette  College  celebrated  its  eightieth  an- 
niversary at  the  commencement  June  19.  The 
season  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  three 
buildings — a  large  addition  to  the  Van  Wickle 
Memorial  library,  a  great  mechanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  and  shop,  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  a  fraternity  dormitory  for  the 
D.  U.  fraternity,  built  by  the  alumni.  A  win- 
dow by  Tiffany  was  presented  by  Major  Horace 
D.  Bloombergh,  U.  S.  A.^  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father.  Professor  A.  A.  Bloombergh,  and  was 
unveiled  with  an  address  by  James  H.  Lud- 
low. D.  D.,  of  Orange.  Memorial  addresses 
of  extraordinary  interest  were  made  on  alumni 
day  in  recognition  of  the  debt  the  college  owes 
to  the  late  Professor  F.  A.  March,  by  dis- 
tinguished alumni.  President  Warfield  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  Dr.  John  B. 
Laird,  '92,  of  Frankford  preached  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  the  alumni  luncheon  the  main 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  Robert  E.  Whitman,  '85,  for  the 
raising  of  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  the  proposed  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  the  college  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  address  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  College  Board  was  only 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  mission  col- 
leges on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  and  was 
prepared  to  do  little  to  develop  strong  colleges 
into  positions  of  power  and  usefulness  in  the 
centers  of  thought.  Mr.  Whitmer,  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  has  made  a  tremendous 
effort  at  great  personal  expense  to  arouse  the 
church  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  to  it  of 
a  great  college  of  large  endowment  and  wide 
influence.  A  large  class  was  graduated  from 
the  college  and  engineering  school.  Honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  as  follows :  LL.  D. 
on  John  Fox.  D.  D.,  '72,  and  President  Anna 
J.  McKeag,  Ph.  D.,  of  Wilson  College,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  a  Lafayette  degree ;  D.  D. 
on  Rev.  William  P.  Chalfant,  '81,  professor  in 
Shantung  Christian  University  of  China,  and 
Rev.  Melvin  Fraser,  '82,  of  the  West  African 
mission,  translator  of  a  part  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Fang  dialect,  and  Sc.  D.  on  Dr.  Har- 
vey W.  Wiley  of  pure  food  fame. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Arlington  Heights  Church  Dedicated  Free  of 
Debt-First  Church  Postpones  Final  Action 
on  Proposed  Merger  Plan. 

The  new  Arlington  Heights  church,  which 
was  begun  a  year  ago,  was  dedicated  last  Sab- 
bath amid  much  enthusiasm  in  the  presence  of 
a  congregation  which  filled  the  new  audito- 
rium and  the  adjoining  Sunday  school  rooms. 
The  morning  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Martin  D.  Hardin  of  Third  church.  Dr.  George 
L.  Robinson  preached  in  the  afternoon.  The 
raising  of  the  $4,500  debt  was  in  charge  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Safford.  To  the  delight  of  the 
congregation  $3,600  was  pledged  in  the  after- 
noon and  under  Dr.  Safford's  guidance  again 
in  the  evening  the  total  pledges  were  increased 
to  $4,700.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  cost 
$14,500.  Rev.  James  T.  Ford,  under  whose 
pastorate  and  leadership  the  financial  campaign 
for  the  new  church  was  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  took  part  in  tl}e  service,  as  did  also 
Rev.  W.  T.  Reynolds,  a  former  pastor,  and 
Rev.  H.  S.  Jenkinson,  the  present  pastor. 

By  action  taken  at  a  congregational  meet- 
ing last  week  Forty-First  Street  church  rati- 
fied all  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  union 
of  that  congregation  with  First  church,  this 
ratification  to  expire  in  case  similar  action  is 


not  taken  by  First  church.  The  latter  body  at 
a  congregational  meeting  June  19  listened  to  a 
report  favorable  to  union  from  its  committee, 
but  postponed  acHon  pending  further  consid- 
eration. 

Central  Park  church  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  June  19-23. 
The  anniversary  observance  culminated  in  a 
popular  service  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d, 
George  N.  Luccock,  D.  D.,  preaching  the  ser- 
mon and  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos  and  James 
Frothingham,  D.  D.,  speaking  for  the  presby- 
tery. This  church  began  worshiping  in  Van 
Buren  hall  in  June,  1887;  built  a  temporary 
structure  in  August,  1892;  completed  a  fine 
Sunday  school  building  in  June,  1902,  and  the 
main  structure  in  December,  1904.  The  plant 
ir,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  presbytery.  At  the 
popular  service  on  Sunday  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Hosmer,  announced  that  provision  was 
being  made  for  lifting  the  existing  mortgage 
and  that  in  another  week  all  the  indebtedness 
would  be  swept  away.  Mr.  Hosmer  came  to 
Central  Park  five  years  ago.  In  his  ministry 
there  the  church  has  grown  numerically  in  the 
face  of  heavy  losses  to  the  suburbs,  a  fine 
spirit  has  been  wrought  and  the  congregation 
relieved  of  large  financial  incumbrance.  Central 
Park's  location  at  one  of  the  strategic  points 
of  the  West  side  insures  to  it  a  constantly 
enlarging  opportunity  for  service. 

The  women  of  the  churches  of  Oak  Park  are 
cooperating  in  raising  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  day  nursery  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  George  J.  Charlton,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  that  suburb.  The  nursery  will  be 
established  especially  for  working  mothers  who 
must  leave  their  children  while  earning  wages 
for  the  support  of  their  families. 

In  preparation  for  the  national  meeting  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  be- 
ginning Dec.  5,  the  local  interdenominational 
committee  of  100  has  elected  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw  as  permanent  chairman  and  Dr.  M.  P. 
Boynton  secretary.  The  Federal  Council  rep- 
resents thirty-three  denominations  and  a  mem- 
bership of  17,000,000.  Among  the  speakers  at 
this  great  gathering  will  be  Dr.  John  Henry 
Jowett,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  and  Ralph  Con- 
nor. The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Orchestra 
hall. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Second  church,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  left  June  24  for  his 
mountain  camp  near  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y., 
where  he  will  remain  till  Sept.  i  Dr.  Shaw 
will  return  to  occupy  his  pulpit  July  21  and  28. 
During  his  absence  the  work  will  be  in  charge 
of  E.  J.  Houghton.  The  preacher  for  June  30 
and  July  7  is  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  The  Con- 
tinent of  the  report  on  social  purity  by  the  Chi- 
cago Church  Federation  Council's  committee 
and  of  the  importance  of  sex  instruction  for  the 
young.  The  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League 
has  just  had  10,000  copies  of  this  committee's 
report  printed  for  free  distribution.  Anyone 
by  inclosing  a  i  cent  stamp  to  that  organization 
will  receive  a  copy  of  this  important  report, 
which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Herbert  L.  Willett. 


Ta^e  with  you 

this  Summer 
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Presbyterian  Parochial  School  Graduation— 
Many  Open  Air  Services— Three  Ministers 
to  Study  European  Peasant  Life. 

Robertson  Memorial  School,  which  is  the  only 
Presbyterian  parochial  school  in  New  York, 
closed  this  month.  There  were  eight  graduates. 
It  is  a  part  of  Scotch  church,  of  which  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  is  pastor,  and  it  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  church,  which  was  founded  156 
years  ago.  The  school  is  endowed.  Any  child 
can  attend  whose  family  are  members  or  seat- 
holders  in  Scotch  church.    Tuition  is  free. 

So  successful  was  the  first  open  air  service 
held  by  Dr.  Wylie  on  the  steps  of  Scotch  church 
that  these  meetings  will  be  continued  each  Sun- 
day evening.  There  were  about  300  present 
June  16.  Dr.  William  H.  Foulkes  of  Rutgers 
church  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Steffens,  president  of  the 
German  Theological  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
assisted  Dr.  Wylie.  Many  persons  came  over 
from  Central  park,  which  is  just  across  from 
the  church.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  audience 
went  in  to  the  regular  worship  which  followed 
and  heard  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Foulkes  on  "The 
Good  Shepherd." 

Pastors  Exchange  Open  Air  Pulpits 

Sunday  evening,  June  23,  Dr.  Foulkes  led 
the  open  air  service  on  the  steps  of  Fourth 
church  and  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work  led  the  out- 
door service  in  the  green  between  Rutgers 
church  and  the  hotel  next  door.  Dr.  Foulkes 
declares  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  recent  church 
audiences  had  been  attracted  into  the  edifice 
by  the  open  air  service.  July  and  August  will 
find  Dr.  Foulkes  at  Lake  Morey,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

Westminster  and  Wyckoff  Heights  churches 
and  Gregg  chapel  are  among  the  buildings  in 
Brooklyn  which  will  be  used  for  vacation  daily 
Bible  schools  this  summer. 

West-Park  church  will  be  open  through  July 
and  a  part  of  August.  Prominent  men  will 
preach.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  one  pastor, 
will  spend  his  vacation  abroad,  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Evans,  the  other  pastor,  will  pass  his  rest 
period  at  Clinton  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  will 
preach  through  August  and  the  first  Sunday  in 
September  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Harlem 
at  a  union  service  of  six  neighboring  churches. 

With  the  close  of  June  services  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  church  will  be  discontinued  until 
Sept.  22.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  the  pastor, 
left  for  his  vacation  May  27.  Rev.  George  H. 
Montgomery,  assistant,  is  in  charge  through 
this  month. 

The  heavy  rain  on  June  16  somewhat  affected 
the  first  service  in  the  churchyard  at  "old" 
First,  but  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  of  the  local 
evangelistic  committee,  who  was  the  leader, 
will  see  that  a  like  service  is  held  every  Sun- 
day night  through  the  summer.  Hymns  are 
read  from  a  stereopticon  canvas. 

Madison  Avenue  church.  Dr.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin  pastor,  is  holding  its  Sunday  evening 
services  on  the  roof  of  the  parish  house  next 
door,  as  it  did  last  year.  The  roof  is  reached 
by  an  elevator. 

Rev.  Peter  H.  Pleune  will  be  installed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter 
June  28.  He  has  just  graduated  from  New 
Brunswick  Seminary. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  professor-elect  in 
Union  Seminary,  is  the  preacher  for  the  next 
three  Sundays  in  Fifth  Avenue  church.  The 
ventilating  arrangement  of  the  church  makes 
it  an  ideal  auditorium  for  summer  worship.  It 
is  automatically  cooled  with  air  pumped  through 
the  cellar  and  coming  up  from  the  little  shut- 
ters in  front  of  each  pew  occupant,  who  can, 
by  opening  or  closing  the  shutter,  control  the 
fresh  air  at  his  own  disposal.  Seats  in  this 
church    are  free. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Mendenhall  Goes  to  Vermont 

Dr.  Harlan  G.  Mendenhall  of  West  Twenty- 
Third  Street  church,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
for  several  weeks,  has  gone  to  Manchester,  Vt., 
for  the  summer.  The  church  will  remain  open 
in  charge  of  the  assistant,  Rev.  W.  D.  Bu- 
chanan. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Brick  church 
preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N:  J.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1887. 

The  three  young  ministers  under  fellowships 
recently  created  by  the  immigration  department 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board  have  just  sailed 
for  Hungary.    They  are  Rev.  Kenneth  Miller 


and  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  just  graduated  from 
Union  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Gabriel  Dokus,  just 
graduated  from  the  German  Theological  School 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  They  will  spend  a  year 
among  the  peasants  studying  their  languages 
and  customs.  They  carried  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Secretary  of  State  Knox.  On  their 
return  they  are  pledged  to  give  three  years  to 
immigrant  work  in  this  country  under  the  Home 
Board.  They  are  the  first  young  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  fellowships,  which  were 
created  only  a  few  months  ago. 

A  new  summer  Bible  conference  for  young 
men  opened  June  23  at  Greenwood  Lake, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  under  Eugene  M.  Camp 
of  the  Seabury  Society.  Two  days  were  set 
aside  for  Presbyterians. 

At  the  June  communion  of  Arlington  Avenue 
church  of  Brooklyn  fifteen  were  received  into 
membership,  eleven  on  confession.  During  the 
same  week  another  substantial  reduction  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  church  was  made. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Chnrch  Federation  Formed— Study  Social  Evil 
—Union  Meetings  in  Breckinridge- Sunday 
School  Demonstration  at  Charleroi. 

Pittsburg  is  to  have  an  interchurch  federation. 
A  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  representing 
various  denominations  of  the  city  met  June 
17  and  adopted  a  constitution.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  R.  M.  Little,  D.  D.  A 
nominating  committee  was  appointed,  as  fol- 
lows:  Dr.  Little,  John  M.  Willey,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Cole,  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Leeland,  Rev.  A.  J.  Bonsall,  Rev.  Robert 
Woods,  Dr.  E.  S.  Ward  and  Dr.  John  H. 
Pn.:gh.  Another  meeting  has  been  called  for 
July  I  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  parlors.  The  fed- 
eration is  to  be  a  local  branch  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America,  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1908. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  is  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by 
The  Continent.  A  special  meeting  in  the  in- 
terests of  social  service  was  held  in  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  church  June  23  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  city  committee  to  carry  out  the 
program  and  suggestions  concerning  social  serv- 
ice. Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  was  invited  to  the 
meeting.  A  key  man  was  selected  from  each 
of  the  eighteen  districts,  thus  forming  a  general 
committee,  which  is  to  advise  and  help  inspire 
local  churches  in  the  solution  of  their  particular 
problems. 

Greensburg  churches  are  planning  to  keep  up 
the  evangelistic  spirit  created  by  the  Biederwolf 
meetings.  June  19  a  union  prayer  meeting  was 
held  in  First  church,  when  more  than  800  peo- 
ple were  present.  A  special  address  on  per- 
sonal work  was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Jones 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  Pittsburg  ministers  held  their  last  Mon- 
day meeting  before  vacation  June  17.  Two 
members  of  the  morals  efficiency  commission  of 
Pittsburg  presented  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. George  Seibel,  secretary,  gave  a  clear 
statement  of  the  commission's  plans,  declaring 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  get  at  and 
eliminate  causes  of  the  social  evil.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Rhodes,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
also  spoke.  The  committee  is  already  meeting 
with  much  opposition  and  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  ministers  for  their  cooperation. 

Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  an  evangelist,  has  begun 
a  union  evangelistic  campaign,  supported  by  the 
churches  of  Brackenbridge,  Natrona,  Birdsville, 
Millerstown  and  Center.  The  tabernacle  is 
located  in  Brackenbridge  and  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,500. 

Dr.  Billy  Sunday,  who  is  holding  an  evan- 
gelistic campaign  at  Beaver  Falls,  addressed  a 
Pittsburg  audience  in  Smithfield  M.  E.  church 
June  24. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  commencement  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  for  many 
years  professor  of  Greek  in  Western  Seminary, 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1852. 

Washington  county  had  a  great  religious  cele- 
bration at  Charleroi  June  20-21.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  seventeenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Washington  County  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation. All  of  the  sessions  were  held  in  a 
large  tent.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  W.  D.  Stem  of  Philadelphia  and 
ex-Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly  of  Indiana.  On 
Friday  evening  there  was  a  public  parade. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Ninth  Church  Comer  Stone  Laid  —  Reception 
for  St.  Paul's  Babies  — Young  Lad  Breaks 
Ground  for  Llanerch  Chnrch. 

Ninth  church,  J.  A.  Higgons,  D.  D.,  pastor, 
recently  laid  the  corner  stone  of  its  new  edi- 
fice. At  the  communion  June  16  it  received 
thirty-two  members.  Services  will  be  main- 
tained all  summer  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Rev. 
C.  P.  Way  during  the  pastor's  vacation. 

At  the  last  communion  of  Bethany  temple. 
Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry  pastor,  thirty-one  members 
were  received,  making  a  total  of  244  since  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church  eight  months  ago, 
and  621  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  of 
the  present  pastorate. 

A  reception  was  recently  given  in  St.  Paul's 
church  to  the  members  of  the  cradle  roll  under 
3  years  of  age.  Between  100  and  200  babies 
were  present.  During  the  summer  vacation  of 
the  pastor.  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  the  pulpit 
will  be  supplied  by  Dr.  William  H.  Black,  presi- 
dent of  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  Seriously  III 

The  many  friends  of  the  pastor  emeritus  of 
St.  Paul's,  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  will  be  saddened  to  learn  that  his 
illness  has  assumed  a  more  serious  phase,  ex- 
citing gravest  apprehension  for  the  continuance 
of  his  labors  for  the  church. 

The  Chambers- Wylie  pulpit  was  supplied  on  a 
recent  Sunday  by  Dr.  John  Grant  Newman  of 
The  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Alexander  McColl,  pastor  of  Second 
church,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
the  commencement  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.    The  class  numbered  256. 

First  church  of  Chestnut  Hill  owes  its  origin 
to  Roger  Owen,  D.  D.  It  was  organized  April 
21,  1852,  and  the  following  year  Dr.  Owen 
vvfas  installed  pastor.  For  thirty-three  years 
he  wrought  in  the  field  and  was  instrumental 
in  building  up  a  large  congregation.  On  the 
highest  point  in  the  city  an  attractive  stone 
church  and  parsonage  were  erected.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Dr.  Owen  have  been  W.  W.  Ham- 
mond, D.  D. ;  Rev.  Ralph  L.  E.  Graham,  Rev. 
J.  A.  MacCallum  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
William  M.  Yeomans.  The  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  church  was  recently  observed. 
Seven  members  were  received  June  16;  the 
address  was  by  the  second  pastor.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. 

Meeting  of  Chester  Presbytery 

Chester  Presbytery  was  entertained  at  its 
June  meeting  by  the  Honey  Brook  church.  Rev. 
R.  J.  Johnston,  Ph.  D.,  pastor.  A  son  of  the 
church  and  a  graduate  of  the  last  class  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  William  B.  Buyers,  was 
ordained.  Mr.  Buyers  has  been  engaged  as  an 
evangelist  for  a  mission  church  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  and  will  be  supported  by 
Central  church  of  New  York.  Rev.  R.  Howard 
Taylor  of  Oxford  church  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Con- 
gratulations, were  extended  to  Rev.  W.  R. 
Huston  upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  church  at  Clifton  Heights  and  the  burning 
of  the  mortgage  of  the  church. 

On  June  16  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  As- 
sociation listened  to  a  paper  on  the  attractions 
of  the  ministry  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Gemmill,  Ph.  D. 
The  ministerial  union  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions was  held  in  the  Baptist  rooms  June  23  and 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Steen  on  "Preaching  and 
Its  Prospects." 

Presbyterians  of  Llanerch,  a  suburb  of  this 
city,  recently  broke  ground  for  a  new  $11,000 
church.  The  honor  of  turning  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  was  accorded  to  Master  John 
Crawford,  a  boy  of  9  years.  Two  years  ago 
after  a  church  meeting  of  a  little  handful  of 
people  to  consider  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking to  erect  a  church  John  was  heard  to  say, 
"I  am  going  out  to  raise  money  for  it."  He  car- 
ried out  his  intention  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
in  a  few  days  he  had  collected  among  asso- 
ciates $17.80.  This  proved  such  an  inspiration 
to  the  older  folks  that  they  too  entered  upon 
the  project  and  the  boy's  fund  has  been  in- 
creased to  $7,000.  The  recently  secured  pastor 
is  Dr.  C.  D.  Richardson. 

Woodbury  Heights  church,  New  Jersey,  was 
recently  dedicated.  Those  taking  part  were 
Doctors  A.  P.  Botsford  and  U.  F.  Smiley  and 
Reverends  C.  J.  Gulp,  R.  H.  Gage  and  Edward 
Dillon.  W.  P.  White. 
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Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
Knox  College 

In  connection  with  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Knox  College  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary was  celebrated  June  7-13.  The  baccalau- 
reate sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Thomas  MacClelland  and  the  annual  address 
before  the  Christian  associations  was  delivered 
by  William  E.  Barton,  D.  D.,  of  Oak  Park,  111. 
One  of  the  special  events  of  the  week  was  the 
dedication  of  the  "triumvirate  organ,"  a  new 
instrument  in  Central  Congregational  church, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  West.  It  is  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  three  great  Knox  College 
professors — Hurd,  Comstock  and  Churchill — who 
served  the  college  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
organ  was  opened  by  Professor  John  Winter 
Thompson,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  the 
organist  of  Central  church  and  of  Knox  con- 
servatory. 

On  commencement  day,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  commencement  program,  a  number  of 
honorary  degrees  were  granted.  Among  those 
receiving  the  degree  of  D.  D.  were  Rev.  Mr. 
Little  of  Peoria,  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  at  Central 
church,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Rev.  J.  Percival 
Huget  of  Detroit.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  E.  A.  Bancroft  of  Chicago  and 
John  P.  Wilson  of  Chicago,  both  prominent 
graduates  of  the  college,  and  John  VanNess 
Standish  of  Galesburg,  long-time  friend  and 
liberal  benefactor  of  Knox.  Miss  Ellen  Scripps, 
an  alumna  of  the  college,  was  one  of  those  who 
received  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  The  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifest  when  this  degree  was 
conferred  upon  Professor  Thomas  R.  Willard, 
tor  more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  the 
college  faculty  and  for  many  years  its  dean. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  college  who  has  so  im- 
pressed himself  on  the  lives  of  two  generations 
of  students.  The  whole  audience  of  1,500 
people  rose  to  its  feet  and  remained  standing 
while  the  degree  was  conferred  upon  Professor 
Willard.  Dr.  Willard  is  retiring  from  active 
service  upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  but  will 
continue  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  college. 
He  was  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  to 
membership  in  their  body. 

At  the  anniversary  program  special  greetings 
were  brought  for  the  colleges  of  the  East  by 
President  John  H.  Finley  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  a  Knox  graduate  of 
the  class  of  '87.  President  Finley  was  for  a 
number  of  years  president  of  Knox  College, 
being  the  successor  of  Dr.  Newton  Bateman 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  President 
McClelland.  Greetings  were  brought  for  the 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West  by  President  Ed- 
ward D.  Eaton  of  Beloit  and  for  the  colleges 
of  Illinois  by  President  John  S.  Nollen  of  Lake 
Forest.  An  address  was  delivered  by  President 
Blanchard  of  Wheaton  College,  who  is  a  son 
of  Jonathan  Blanchard,  for  many  years  the 
president  of  Knox  in  its  early  history. 

The  historical  pageant  contained  representa- 
tions of  the  early  history  of  the  college,  the 
founding  of  the  city,  the  church  and  the  college 
by  the  colony  from  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. ;  the 
stirring  scenes  connected  with  the  pioneer 
period  and  the  period  preceding  the  civil  war, 
including  the  historic  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 
Later  events  in  the  history  of  the  college  were 
also  shown.  The  whole  pageant  was  intended 
to  display  the  spirit  of  the  founders  and  the 
way  in  which  the  college  through  its  history  has 
typified  and  reproduced  this  spirit. 

No  account  of  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the 
faithful  and  exceptionally  valuable  services  of 
President  McClelland,  who  during  the  past 
twelve  years  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
development  and  permanent  growth  of  the  col- 
lege. The  trustees  voted  to  approve  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  new  financial  campaign  for  an 
additional  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

J.  P.  H. 


Old  Presbyterian  Paper  Suspended 

The  New  York  Observer,  which  has  been 
published  regularly  every  week  for  nearly 
ninety  years,  has  failed  to  appear  for  three 
■weeks  past,  and  the  prospect  for  its  resumption 
is  uncertain.  Andrew  Stevenson  of  Chicago, 
who  took  over  The  Observer  from  the  estate 
of  Dr.  John  Bancroft  Devins  after  the  latter's 
decease,  has  found  himself  unable  to  complete 
his  contract  for  its  purchase,  and  the  estate 
on  the  other  hand  declines  to  resume  the 
control. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Oklahoma  Presbytery— J.  A.  B.  Oglevee,  Ed- 
mond. 

Ordinations 

Indianapolis — L.  W.  Sherwin,  June  23  ;  E.  P. 

Day,  June  17. 
Princeton — W.  O.  Nagle,  June  n. 

Resignations 
Penn — Evans  City  :  A.  J.  Maclnnis. 

Calls 

Illinois — Tuscola :  R.  B.  Fisher,  accepts. 

Iowa — Red  Oak :  J.  K.  Driver,  accepts ;  West 

Bend:  S.  W.  Leinbach,  Odessa,  Mo.,  accepts. 
Michigan — Deckerville :  C.  H.  Heskett,  Grand 

Rapids,  accepts. 
Oregon — La  Grande :  A.  G.  Lane,  Alton,  111., 

accepts. 

West  Virginia — Elm  Grove  Forks  of  Wheeling : 
L.  B.  Lewellyn,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Installations 
Kentucky — Dawson    Springs :    W.    O.  Nagle. 

June  II. 
Michigan — Yale  :  D.  H.  Hunter. 
Montana — Culbertson  :  J.  W.  Chase,  May  19. 
Nebraska — Hebron  :  J.  M.  Hamilton,  June  26. 
North  Dakota — Edgeley :  J.  C.  Engel,  July  2. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Illinois — Fancy  Prairie  :  B.  Berryhill ;  Toledo  : 

C.  J.  Grimes ;  Rardin :  S.  W.  Patterson. 
Kentucky — Morgantown  group  :  B.  Ray. 
Montana — Pine  Grove  :  J.  T.  Mordy  ;  Joplin  and 

Concord  :  E.  L.  Brown. 
South  Dakota — Artesian  :  A.  Sheppard. 
Oregon — Elgin  :  E.  Smits,  Le  Roy,  Minn. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
South  Dakota — Bancroft  and  Manchester ;  ad- 
dress Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  Huron. 

Accessions 

Kansas — Quenemo,  Rev.  T.  Price  pastor,  23. 
Milwaukee — Immanuel  5,  Westminster  14. 
Minnesota — Mankato.  T.  R.  Paden  pastor,  14 

(10  on  confession). 
South  Dakota — Volga,  W.  P.  Lemmon  supply, 

10  on  confession. 

Churches  Organised 
Montana — Windham,    Rev.    A.    B.  Minamyer 
pastor-evangelist ;     Glengarry,     John  Jones 
supply. 


Toronto  Pastor  Called  to  Trenton 

Third  church  of  Trenton,  by  the  unanimous 
\ote  of  a  congregational  meeting,  in  which 
more  than  300  members  were  present,  extended 
a  call  to  Dr.  Andrew  Todd  Taylor,  pastor  of 
Ccoke  church,  the  largest  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Toronto.  Dr.  Taylor  was  formerly 
pastor  of  Gaston  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  is 
well  known  through  the  eastern  states,  where 
his  return  to  American  soil  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure.  Third  church  has  had  but  five  pastors 
in  the  sixty-three  years  of  its  history.  Its 
first  pastor  was  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  word.  Patmint  mtjst  bs  sent  with  thb  noticb. 
Those  who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices 
should  be  careful  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward 
with  the  copy. 

Parmeleb— Abner  B.,  was  born  In  1828  In  New  York 
state,  of  godly  parents.  At  16  he  was  clearly  con- 
verted and  heartily  dedicated  his  lite  to  God's  service. 
Always  In  full  sympathy  with  every  Christian  work.  It 
was  In  1899  he  engaged  In  the  special  labor  of  the  Soul 
Winners'  Society,  under  the  leader,  E.  O.  Guerrant,  In 
Breathitt  county,  Ky.  In  1902  he  came  to  Tennessee  to 
continue  the  same  work  very  successfully.  For  several 
years  before  he  was  called  home  he  was  bUnd,paralyzed 
and  helpless,  yet,  cheerful  and  joyful  through  all,  as 
Christ  gave  him  strength.  On  May  26,  God  called  him 
home.  Interment  was  In  Plney  Plats,  Tenn. 

MoFFATT— Rev.  Thomas  Clemence,  a  member  of 
Solomon  Presbytery  and  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  In  Clyde,  Kan.,  died  April  7,  of  heart  failure. 
In  Houston,  Texas.  He  had  been  In  111  health  for 
nearly  a  year  and  for  eight  months  was  unable  to  work. 
To  regalQ  his  health,  he  went  first  to  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  then  to  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Moffatt  was  a 
man  of  rare  attainments  and  noble  manhood.  His 
education  was  obtained  In  Wheaton  College,  111.  After 
his  graduation  he  became  professor  of  languages  In 
that  college  and  continued  In  that  position  for  five 
years.  His  ambition  was  to  make  teaching  his  life 
work,  but  he  was  prevented  by  falling  eyesight.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  ministry  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Congregational  Church  In  1887  at  Stockton,  Kan.,  and 
a  few  months  later  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  In  Douglas,  Ean.,  where  he  labored  with 
good  success  for  five  years.  Because  of  111  health  he 


then  rested  a  year,  visiting  his  father  near  Clyde,  Kan. 
He  was  pastor  for  two  years  in  Palisade,  Neb  ,  and  six 
years  at  Wymore,  Neb.  Mr.  Moffatt  came  to  Clyde  in 
1902.  Here  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  which  his  views  were 
In  the  fullest  accord.  His  pastorate  here  continued  for 
almost  ten  years.  His  sermons  and  beautiful  home  life 
were  fragrant  with  the  Spirit  of  the  blessed  Master. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  people  Is 
manifest  by  their  waiting  almost  a  year  without  the 
guiding  band  of  a  pastor,  hoping  he  would  regain  his 
health.  They  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  until 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  gone.  Mr.  Moffatt  was 
born  in  Wayne,  Du  Page  couaty.  111.,  March  18,  1850. 
He  married  Miss  Emma  Walker  of  Wheaton,  111.,  in 
1873.  To  this  union  a  son  was  born,  Francis  J.  Moffatt, 
now  a  practicing  physician  In  Pilger,  Neb.  Within  a 
year  this  happy  union  was  broken  by  death  and  there 
followed  nine  lonely  years.  In  1888  he  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Ella  A.  Stevens  of  Houston,  Texas, 
who  survives  him. 
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A  Peep  Into  the  Zoo 

(Contimted  frODi  page  901) 

quite  unaware  that  they  are  being  dosed,  how- 
ever, and  gulp  it  down  without  a  murmur — 
or  rather,  without  a  growl. 

All  the  animals  are  watched  very  closely  for 
indications  of  illness,  and  are  doctored  accord- 
ingly by  their  head  keeper,  Cy  DeVry,  who  is 
equal  to  most  such  emergencies  and  calls  in 
a  veterinary  surgeon  only  in  extreme  cases. 
Just  as  long  as  an  animal  will  take  food  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  doctoring  it.  Only  when  it  re- 
fuses to  eat  does  trouble  arise.  Then  it  must 
be  roped,  thrown  down  and  held  by  several  men 
to  have  its  dose  administered,  becoming  so  ex- 
hausted in  the  struggle  that  the  medicine, 
when  it  is  finally  down,  does  little  good. 

One  of  the  most  touching  sights  in  all  the  zoo 
is  Blind  Nellie.  Nellie  at  22  is  the  mother  of 
thirty-four  lions  and  the  grandmother  of  twenty- 
one.  Six  years  ago  she  went  incurably  blind. 
Major,  a  magnificent  tawny  lion,  has  been  her 
mate  for  fourteen  years,  and  never  in  all  that 
time  has  there  been  a  single  growl  or  a  scratch 
or  an  ugly  snarl  within  their  cage.  They  have 
even  been  found  asleep  with  their  paws  around 
each  other,  and  are  loving  and  gentle  to  one 
another  always.  Major  is  a  true  gentleman. 
When  the  chunks  of  meat  are  thrown  into  the 
cages,  and  all  the  other  lions  and  the  tigers 
and  the  leopards  and  the  jaguars  have  pounced 
on  their  pieces  and  begun  to  tear  them  apart. 
Major  stands  politely  to  one  side  and  waits 
while  Blind  Nellie  gropes  and  presently  finds 
her  piece ;  then  he  takes  quietly  what  is  left. 
And  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  finishes 
his  meal  before  she  does  he  never  makes  a 
move  to  take  Nellie's  away  from  her.  Instead 
he  lies  and  watches  her  contentedly,  happy, 
apparently,  in  her  enjoyment. 

Both  lions  are  also  on  terms  of  quiet  friend- 
liness with  their  keepers ;  and  Mr.  DeVry  has 
more  than  once,  when  obliged  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  zoo,  climbed  into  the  cage  and 
slept  with  his  head  on  Nellie's  soft,  warm  body. 
Most  of  the  animals  look  upon  Mr.  DeVry  as 
their  best  friend.  They  know  his  voice,  and  the 
moment  he  steps  into  the  animal  house,  or  ap- 
proaches their  outdoor  quarters,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral pricking  up  of  ears,  a  pat-patting  to  the 


bars  of  cages  and  an  eager  peering  out,  accom- 
panied by  little  gruff  sounds  of  welcome. 
These  is  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between 
the  keeper  and  his  charges,  shared  in  less 
degree  by  the  underkeepers.  Twenty-four 
years'  experience  has  taught  Mr.  DeVry  that 
on  the  whole  animals  are  much  Ifke  people — 
some  will  make  friends  and  some  will  not, 
regardless  of  species;  and  some  can  be  trusted, 
while  to  step  unprotected  into  the  cages  of 
others  is  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands.  Usually 
when  the  ordinarily  trustworthy  animals  turn 
against  him  it  is  because  of  physical  ill.  Twice 
has  he  suffered  for  this  reason  from  the  claws 
and  teeth  of  playfellows  of  many  years.  Once 
he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  cinnamon  bear  with 
which  he  had  wrestled  and  boxed  ever  since 
it  was  a  cub,  and  once  a  pet  lion  turned  on  him 
and  had  to  be  beaten  off  with  clubs. 

Chief  among  the  unfriendly  boarders  in  the 
zoo  is  Kitty,  a  magnificent  Bengal  tiger.  For 
some  reason,  known  only  to  herself,  Kitty  hates 
Mr.  DeVry  cordially,  and  glares  at  him  through 
the  bars  of  her  cage  with  a  wicked  vindictive- 
ness  that  makes  one  shudder,  so  evil  are  her 
cruel  yellow  eyes.  This  hatred  goes  so  deep 
that  not  one  bite  of  meat  will  she  touch  while 
she  thinks  Mr.  DeVry  is  within  seeing  distance. 
With  a  right  regal  air  she  stalks  back  and  forth 
in  her  cage,  head  high,  ignoring  the  very  exist- 
ence of  dinner  and  sending  in  the  keeper's 
direction  an  occasional  glare  that  makes  one 
thankful  for  protecting  bars,  and  that  her  lady- 
ship is  not  crouched  on  some  jungle  bough. 

But  for  the  most  part  peace  and  happiness 
reign  in  the  zoo  of  which  Mr.  DeVry  is  much- 
loved  sovereign.  The  animals  are  cared  for  and 
guarded  with  as  great  gentleness  and  solicitude 
as  are  given  to  the  most  tenderly  cherished 
child.  Their  cage  houses,  though  of  course 
tiny,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  their  aches 
and  pains  are  doctored  and  usually  relieved, 
and  their  food — sixty-eight  varieties  of  it,  all 
of  the  best — is  prepared  with  the  utmost  care. 
A  fine  new  $160,000  house  is  being  built  for 
them,  partly  for  their  own  comfort,  partly  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  that  come  to  see  them, 
which  sometimes  number  in  one  day  as  many 
as  75,000  men,  women  and  children. 

Really  there  are  fates  in  Animaldom  far 
worse  than  to  be  an  inmate  of  Mr.  DeVry's  zoo. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  R.  C.  Fleming 

Rev.  R.  C.  Fleming,  pastor  of  Larned  church, 
died  at  the  Larned  sanitarium  June  12.  Death 
was  due  to  acute  dilation  of  the  stomach. 
Mr.  Fleming  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis 
a  week  previous  and  was  so  far  convalescent 
that  he  was  to  have  left  the  sanitarium  shortly. 
He  came  to  Larned  from  Wichita  about  three 
year  ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  little 
child.  The  remains  were  taken  to  Wichita 
for  burial. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

Franklin  Avenue  church  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
has  been  sorely  stricken  by  the  death  of  the 
raster,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  who  passed  away 
following  a  serious  operation  last  April.  Al- 
though he  never  mentioned  the  topic  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends,  his  unusually  earnest 
manner  and  devotion  to  his  work  impressed 
one  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  in  haste 
to  do  his  work  while  his  strength  lasted.  At 
the  funeral  service  many  were  turned  away. 
The  pulpit  where  he  had  given  of  his  best 
to  his  people  was  banked  with  floral  offerings. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  young  son.  He 
was  formerly  pastor  at  Oakland  City,  Ind. 


Report  of  Famine  Relief  Committee 

The  China  famine  relief  committee,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  recently  closed 
its  campaign  for  relief  funds,  the  famine  sea- 
son having  passed.  The  committee  announces 
that  the  total  amount  forwarded  to  China 
through  all  sources  was  $334,814,  and  $122,217 
of  this  passed  directly  through  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  committee.  It  was 
possible  to  secure,  entirely  outside  of  the  fund, 
sufficient  money  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the 
work,  amounting  to  $4,120. 


At  the  commencement  of  The  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women  June  12  the  trustees  announced 
that  a  gymnasium  building  would  be  erected 
without  delay.  After  the  exercises  were  over 
an  academic  procession  wended  its  way  to  the 
proposed  site  for  the  building,  where  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  the  first  ground  was 
broken. 
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Milner   862 

Cat  of  the  Cloisters.  The,  Hallett   429 

Centrality  of  Jesus,  The,  Wicher   457 

Character  Lights  on  the  Immortal  Lincoln, 

Milner,  Albertson   183 

Chicago's    Big    Brother    and    Big  Sister 

League.   Koehler   14 

Chicago  Facing  Her  Own  Facts.  Ellis....  353 
Christ  and  the  Market  Price,  McClure.  .  .  571 
Christianity's  Fiery  Trial  in  Korea.  Ellis..  897 
Christian's  Duty  Toward  the  Social  Evil, 

The,  Addams   609 

Church  of  Boyhood  Memory,  Covert   721 

City  of  the  Chosen  People,  The,  Young.  .  460 

Coat  of  Many  Pockets.  The,  Allen   467 

Collar  That  Caused  a  Wound,  The,  Thomas  901 

Comfort  Men,  The,  Shannon   12 

Commerce  Plus  Christianity  in  Asia,  Hunter  575 

Conversation  and  the  Child,  Bowman   80 

Cowboy's  Funeral,  The,  Verkuyl   575 

Day  on  Manokin  River,  A,  Ford   836 

Dickens,  J.  L.  H   424 

"Doing  All  Things  Well,"  Foulkes   794 

Dusty  Foe.  A,  Camp   687 

Easter  in  Asiatic  America,  An,  Brown ....  462 

Edward  Porter's  Travels,  Brown   687 

Exit  of  Nemesis,  The.  Coombs   15 

Fighting  Our  Temptations.  Douglas   424 

Final  Solvent — a  Practical  Gospel.  Ellis...  571 
Finding   the    Facts    for    Home  Missions, 

McAfee    77 

"First  Aid"  Medicine  Chest,  A,  Howe...  186 
Five  Heroes  and  Their  Conquests,  Faris.  .  .  322 
"Fruitful  Joy  of  Giving  Thanks,"  Colson..  867 

Garden  Vacation,  A,  Lyle   S31 

George   William    Knox,    Holmes   642 

Getting  Newspaper  Publicity,  Benn   681 

Girl  Who  Makes  Comparisons,  The,  Baird  395 

Going  the  "Second  Mile,"  Wight   256 

Government  Classifies  Colleges,  The,  Nollen  319 

Happy  Days  on  the  Muskoka,  Clark   834 

"Hard  Work  Counts,"  Stone   351 

Heart's  Desire  of  Pepita,  The,  Campbell..  649 

Heroine  of  the  Tubs,  A,  Baird   324 

"He  That  Runs  May  Read,"  Smith   356 

His  Care,  Smith   388 

How  Long  Would  It  Last?  Shaw   179 

Human  Beacon  in  Jefferson  Market  Court, 

Patterson   48 

Ichowfu  Revival  Worth  While,  Faris   216 

Immortality  in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing,   Russell   610 

In  Darker  London  with  John  Burns,  Wash- 
ington   389 

111  the  Land  of  Huss,  Hall   41 

In  Wordsworth's  Country,  Brown   833 

Japanese    Mission    Work    in  California, 

Miyazaki    895 

Jiddah,  the  City  of  Eve,  Zwemer   150 

Joyful  Service  in  Pioneer  Country,  Verkuyl  8g6 
Kaiser's  Capital  a  Mission  Field,  Hall....  216 
Keeping  Pure  the  House  of  Thought,  Rich- 
mond   577 

Keynotes  of  Interest  in  Three  Assemblies  683 


"Let  My  People  Go,"  Coyle   215 

"Little  Deeds  of  Kindness,"  Colson   222 

Live  Layman  and  a  Million  for  Missions, 

A,  Ellis   532 

Living  Up  to  Our  Petitions,  Colson   50 

Looking  Back  at  Makemieland,  Ford   832 

Making  a  Vacation  Really  Useful,  Mahon.  835 
Making  Use  of  Famine  Gifts,  Shoemaker  393 
Man  in  the  Center  of  a  Texas  Tempest, 

Benn   ,   796 

Man's  Work  for  Men,  A,  Clarke   387 

Man  Who  Stood  for  Persia,  The,  Ellis...  425 

March  of  the  Men,  The.  Williamson   46 

Measure  for  Measure,  Coyle   862 

Miraculous  Hen,  The,  Blake   868 

Missing  Thing,  "The,  McDowell..   422 

Missionary  Investment  List,  Smith   180 

Mission  Study  in  the  Factories.  McCrae...  254 
Miss  Springtime  of  Happyland,  Humphrey  467 
More  Books  Condemned  by  Vatican,  Lud- 
low   351 

Mors  et  Amor,  R.  H.  M   900 

Movement     Energizing     Latent  Forces, 

Stelzle    47 

My  Three  Days  with  the  Unseen,  Barton  459 

My  Vacation,  Carter  836 

My  Week  on  a  Farm,  Criswell   834 

New  Emphasis  for  the  Young  People,  A. 

Work    680 

Nine  Boys  in  Camp,  Grifiing   832 

"Nobody  Knows — "  Colson   153 

No  Place  in  Country  for  Preacher  Takeit- 

easy,  Lawrence..   682 

Obligation  of  Appreciation,  The,  Richmond  118 

Office  of  Mystery,  The,  Ross   863 

Old  Clas.smate,  The,  Stone   896 

On  the  Continental  Divide,  Donaldson....  645 
One  Newspaper  for  Ten  Millions  of  People, 

Crooks    391 

O  Tree,  Thou  Mockest  Me,  Barr   462 

Our  One  Safe  Confidant,  Colson   358 

Outing  in  India,  An,  Clark   836 

Outsider  at  the  Mormon  Conference,  An, 

Stevenson    606 

Passing  of  the  Old  Obedience,  Cochran.  ..  534 

Pastor:  Clerk  or  Manager?  Green   681 

Peep   into   the   Zoo,   A,   Rippey   902 

Persecutions  in  Korea   824 

Pittsburg  Church  Men  Meet  a  Moral  Crisis. 

Ellis    829 

Plea  for  "The  Songs  of  Zion,"  A,  Halsey  254 

Prayer  for  a  Friend,  Potter   322 

Prayer  for  the  Love  of  God  in  Our  Hearts, 

Wicher    44 

Prayer  Service  at  Old  Capistrano,  Du  Bois  217 

Preparation  of  Peace,  The,  Nesbitt   388 

Presbyterian  Jubilee  in  Brazil,  Lenington  827 
Princeton  Seminary's  Approaching  Centen- 
nial,  Erdman   251 

Psalm  Sublime,  The,  Denney   10 

Pussy  Gentleman,  A,  Rippey   766 

Putting  a  Stop  to  Tantrums,  Thorn  is.  .  .  .  289 

Ouick  or  the  Dead,  The,  Davis   283 

Real  Bahaism  and  Its  Prophet,  The,  Ellis.  .  762 
Religious  Forces  in  Indian  Education,  Cook  761 
Return  of  Fluffy  and  Duffy,  The,  Gates.,  725 
Revival  and  a  Revolution,  A,  Creighton...  320 

"Ring  for  a  Messenger  Boy,"  Stone   683 

Roumania  and  the  Poet-Queen,  Clark,...  181 

Seer,  The,  R.  H.  M   427 

Sermon  to  "Flying  Men,"  Baer   112 

Ship  Ahoy!     Knobel   868 

Showing  Churches  to  Themselves.  Wilson  574 

Snapshots  from  Peking,  Burgess   184 

Social    Work    and    Evangelism  Together, 

Barr    607 

Some  of  the  "First  Fruits,"  Smith   45 

Some  Way  of  Feathered  Folk,  Job   288 

Song  of  Busy  Being,  A,  Foresman   256 

Southern   Assembly's   Final   Sessions   758 

Southern  Man  and  National  Problems,  Ellis  148 
South  Revealing  Her  Best  Self,  The,  Ellis  284 
Students  Today;  Leaders  Tomorrow,  Ellis  123 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Problem,  McAfee  43 
"System"  and  the  City  Pastor,  The,  Van 

de    Water   285 

Tact  a  Divine  Gift,  Colson   724 

Tawny  Waters  and  Petrographs,  Davis...  722 

Telling  It  Straight,  Smith   576 

Test  of  a  Good  Sunday  School.  A,  Beard  iii 
"That  Little  Welsh  Attorney."  Macdonald  321 
That  Three  Million  Deficit.  Henderson  .  .  .  679 

Their   Stop-Over    Easter,    Campbell   463 

Thomas     Opscott's     Forward  Movement, 

Johnston    686 

Those  Campfire  Girls,   Barton   864 

Through  God's  Will  to  Man's  Will,  Foulkes  147 

Toads  of  Hoppertown,  The,  Fox   766 

Trees  That  Came  in  a  Pocket.  Dimmitt .  .  .  799 
Troubles  of  Mining  Coal  in  China.  Ogilvie  221 
Trumpeter    of    the    Older   Woman,  The, 

Cuffe   _  _   539 

Two  Great  Presbyterian  Assemblies   716 

Two   Little   Japanese   Beggars,   Latham .  . 

 540,  578 

Unappreciated  Blessings,  Moore   577 

LIncertainties     at    the     Manchu  Capital. 

Whiting   184 

Under  Italian  Guns  at  Beirut,  Carhart.  .  .  458 

Vacationing  in  Hawaii,  Robinson   833 

Violets'  Message.  The,  Wheeler   466 

Way  of  Light,  The,   Humphrey   428 

Week  at  "Kamp  Kinnikinic,"  A,  Van  Loon  832 
Westminster    Abbey    of    America.  The, 

Houghton    536 

What  Can  We  Do  with  It?    Merrill   720 


What  China's  Crisis  Says  to  the  Church, 

Ellis    75 

When   the    Parson    Roughs   It,  Eccentric 

Parson    831 

Which  Way  Will  John  Chinaman  Turn? 

Ogilvie    723 

Who  "Done  What  He  Could,"  Barton   762 

Who  Is  to  Blame?    Habersham   537 

Whole-Gospel  Church,  A,  Jones   14 

Why  I  Am  a  Presbyterian,  Congregational 

Minister    794 

Woman  and  Her  Reading,  Hersey   426 

Woman's  Friendships,  The,  Hersey   :i6 

Woman  Who  Criticises,  The,  Baird   648 

Woods  Homiletics :     Center  and  Tangent 

Shots,  Little   352 

Woodsy    Neighbors   of   Tan   and  Teckle, 

Bryson   

18,  51,  81,  119,  154,  i'87,  223,  257,  290,  325 

Working  Behind  a  Closed  Door,  McCrae.  .  352 

Working  with  Others  Essential,  Stone....  13 

Work  of  a  Leader,  The,  McClure   283 

Young   Man's   Evenings   in   New   York,  A, 

Fitt    643 

Dr.  Jowett's  Message — 

Branch  of  Christ,  A   895 

Futile  Weaver,  The   532 

Loving  the  Enemy   759 

Makers  of  Peace   179 

Men  Who  Refresh  Us   319 

Mourner,  The   11 1 

Our  Ways  of  Approach   251 

Outside  the  Walls   387 

Peril  at  Noontide,  The   606 

Power  of  Gratitude,  The   43 

School  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The   679 

Smoking  Flax,  The   827 

Terror  by  Night,  The   457 

First  Page  Editorials— 

.'Kmerica  Hindering  China   381 

Art  of  Receiving  Criticism,  The   314 

Current  "Men  and  Religion"  Results....  37 

Day  of  Small  Things,  The   141 

Destination  of  the  Graduate  '789 

Doing  Business  Fraternally   277 

Honesty  and  Dishonesty  Toward  the  Truth  106 

Immortality   451 

Insurgents  and   Non-Insurgents   673 

Japan's  Policy  in  Korea   822 

Manses,  Salaries  and  Cares   69 

Man's  Woe  and  God's  Love   566 

Not  an   Intellectual  Test   753 

Old  Question  in  a  Happier  Sense,  An....  637 

Outcome  of  a  Winter's  Labor,  The   602 

Publicity:     Its  L'ses  and   Its  Limits   714 

Reformation  Spirit  Up-to-Date   245 

Religion  Not  Immune  from  Law   5 

Rest-Day  Larceny   418 

Self-Seeking  in  the  Church   889 

Sin  of  Omitted  Prayer,  The   345 

Statesmanship  of  Statistics,  The   209 

Superlative   Heroes,   The   528 

What  Does  the  Cardinal  Want?   858 

World's  Sole  Wrong — Sin,  The   174 

Portraits — 

Abbas   Effendi   760 

Barnum,  Rev.  G.  W   588 

Barton.  Clara   529 

Bell,  H.  H..  Moderator   814 

Browning,  Robert   610 

Bryan,  William  Jennings...   568 

Burns,  John   391 

Butt,  Rev.  J.  Scott   516 

Carmen  Sylva   181 

Clyce,  T.  S.,  D.  D.,  Moderator   717 

Erskine,  Rev.  CD   94 

Hill,  Edgar  P   356 

Humphreys,  Rev.  M   553 

Johnson,  William  E   125 

Knox,  Professor  George  W   666 

Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  Percy   304 

Lloyd  George,  David   321 

Love.  Rev.  E.  W   782 

Matthews,  Mark  A.,  Moderator   716 

McQueen,  D.  G..  D.  D.,  Moderator   882 

Pugh,  John  W.,  D.  D   666 

Safford,    George    B   356 

Sangster,  Margaret  E   826 

Shuster.  W.  Morgan   425 

Smith,  Alice  C   48 

Young,  Dr.  S.  Hall   615 

Yun  Chi  Ho   898 

The  "Wayfarer— 

As  to  Dogs  and  Others   764 

Baby-Saving  Show,  A   866 

Defeat  by  Pussy,  A   117 

Faith  and  a  Rifle   427 

Gleanings  "Way  Down  Souf"   16 

He  Harks  Back  to  Hongkong   221 

How  a  Busy  Man  Has  Fun   287 

In  the  Bazars  of  Damascus   685 

Lost  in  a  Great  City   394 

Most  Daring  Proposal.  A   255 

On  the  Run  at  College   797 

Pilgrim  of  Today,  The   535 

Shopping  in  Peking   152 

Signs   That    Startle   465 

Talk  Loud  but   Idle   357 

The  Wayfarer  Gets  .A.board  a  "Pushmobile"  79 

When  a  Nation  Famishes   323 

Where  to  Find  Caste  Feeling   185 


The  Delaware  Water  Gap 

The  greatly  admired  front  cover  of  The  Continent's  Out- 
door Number,  June  13,  1912,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

Baedeker  in  his  Guide  Book  includes  "The  Gap"  among 
the  fifteen  grea*"  <!renic  features  of  the  United  States. 

^Spai-I^sMarioaEfi,.uu3 
-i^U:.  8pr,„_£r field  av 

The  Water  Ciap  is  an  Ideal  Place 

in  which  to  spend  your  vacation.  It  is  a  big  glorious  pine- 
scented  country  up  among  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  with  no  mosquitoes  and  no  malaria. 

Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts 

a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  describ- 
ing "The  Gap"  and  a  number  of  delightful  resorts  among  the  Pocono  Mountains.  It  also 
contains  railroad  fares,  list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc. 

A  copy  of  this  book  may  be  obtained  by  sending  ten  cents 
in  stamps  addressed  to 


.acliawanna 

fjpilroad 


GEORGE  A.  CULLEN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manziger, 

90  West  St.,  New  York  Qty 


Tennessee 


Oblo 


Belmont  College 


For  Young  Women. 


Nashville,  Tenii. 


Iowa 


Highland  Park  College 


*  Some  Splendid  Business  and 
=  Trade  School  Courses 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Scliool  terms  — 
open  Sept.  3d,  = 
Oct.  14th,  Nov.  = 
26,  1912,  Jan.  6,  = 
Feb.  14th,  April  31st.  = 
May  14,  June  10,  1913.  s 
New  classes  formed  each  5 
term.    Students  advanced  rapidly,  s 


=  School 
=  all  the  year. 
=  Enter  any  time 
=  Vigorous,  thorough 
=  instruction    by  Expert 
EEE  specialists.    Small  tuition 
=  fees.   Minimum  living  expenses. 
=  Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with 
=  limited  time  and  money.    2,000  students'  ^ 
=  each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions' 
=  everywhere.    Magnificent  buildings,  fully  equip* 
=  ped.   Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools, 

1  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  s 

=  1  ilioral  AW-e  Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific  Mncir  A  Complete  College  of  Moiic.  Piano,  Yi- = 
^  Liiucrcu  Courses.   Also  preparatory  olin.  Voice, Orchestra,  Band, Chorus,  S 

=  and  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  In  which  Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisors  = 
=  students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  ad-  Course  in  Public  School  Music.  A  fine  facultjf  = 
=  mltted.  of  teachers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line.  = 

I  Normal  Y:^::tJ:^&^'^^T:'o^^t;  commerce  ^TZZh.^'^h%lfTZ>'-  ■ 

=  training  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Graduates  re-   ..^r^,  o  .„,"T^K3W*l'l.„i^'„  „  1 

=  celve  state  certificates. 

=  Vnixi-naarinn  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Al- 

s  tnglueenng  soone-yearTelephone.Elec- 
=  trical,  Steam,  Machinist's  and  Automohlle  Ma- 
=  chlnist's  courses.  12-week8  courses  In  Gas,  Auto- 
=  mobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  worii 
=  from  beginning. 

=  Pkarmarv  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  Pore  Food 
=  1  Urtruirtty  and  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Practitioner's 
=  Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.    One  of 

=  the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
=  In  the  United  States. 

=  fifsktnrv  A  thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 

=  V/IOlUijr  directed  by  most  competent  teachers 


Not  simply  a  course  In  bookkeeping  In  a  Liter-  = 
ary  College,  but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  = 
College  with  the  finest  business  exchange  depart-  = 
ment  in  the  U.  S."  Graduates  of  combined  Bus-  = 
Iness  and  Shorthand,  Shorthand  and  Telegraph  = 
courses  guaranteed  positions.  = 

HnniA  ^tll<lv  ^'(">(*  StudenU  Enrolled  in  1 

nOme  OlUay       correspondence  School.  Al-  1 

most  any  subject  you  wjsh  by  correspondence.  = 
Fvnpncpc  Board,  $1.75,  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  1 
i.iApcuac9  week.  Tuition  in  Preparatory  = 
College,  Normal  and  Business  Courses,  818.00  a  = 
quarter.  Send  for  catalogue.  State  Course  in  = 
which  you  are  Interested.   Address  = 

1  0.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  1 

•  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiniinniiifliniiiniiiiiniiiiiiiH  • 


PennaylTania 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  year  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  leth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.  Moderate  expenses.  For  particulars  address  ex:OR6£  I..  MACKINT08B,  Pre». 


'The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXFORD.OHIO.VifJ.SII       JM:V  rOUWDED  1853 


The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  capable  fucuity;  strone  curriculum;  fine 
relieious  influence.  Three  hundred  fifty  acres, 
—a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  "to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department,— Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  special  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Illastrated  tittrature  sent  on  reQuest 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  U.  U.,  President 
MAKT  A.  SAWTEH,  A.  M.,  litt.  D.,  Ueaii 
Box  45  Oxford,  O. 


CM 


XFORD 


Founded  1830 


"For  Culture  charm, 
college  ranking" 

You  And  the  Ideal  college  life  at  Oxford.  Small  classes, 
high  scholarship,  brilliant  faculty,  ambitious  students. 
Modern  equipment.  In  picturesque  university  town, 
one  hour  from  artistic  Cincinnati.  Standard  four  year 
course,  A.  B.  Degree.  Rate  only  $365  00  Art,  Music, 
Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science  and  Busi- 
ness. Write  for  "Seven  Points -Oxford  Colleite." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President 
 Box  2.  OXFORD,  OHIO  

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  Hills,       -      -      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

For  catalogue  and  other  Information  Inquire  of 

Pkbsidbnt  William  McKibbin. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33  d  year  opens  .Sept.  19th.  AfaUa- 
tlon  with  UnlTerslty  of  Clnclnoatl  and  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.  Stone,  Principal. 

Ohio.  Cincinnati,  0  Linton  Street.  

California 


illsColle^cl 


CamparuTe 


Suburbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Cbanered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellen  t  oppor- 
tunities for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium. Specia  Icare  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
i  nfluences;  undenominational. 

President  Luclla  Clay  Carson, 
A.  M..  LL.  D.  For  cataloeuc  ad- 
dress Registrar. 

Mills  College  P.  O.,  Calif. 


New  Hampshire 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunltlesifor  boys  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  ahlllty.  132nd  year  opens  Sept.  18th,  1912.  For 
catalog  and  views,  address  EI.A.R1,AN  P.  A.M.'E'S, 
Principal,  Exeter,  Kew  Hampshire. 

Connecticut 

THE  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY 

Searree  Course  for  graduates  of  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Diploma  Coarse  prepares  lay  workers  for  salaried 
positions  In  all  kinds  of  Christian  seryice  In  church, 
Sunday  school,  mission  and  settlement  work. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  teacher  training. 

Demand  for  trained  workers  greater  than  supply. 
Adaress  Dean  E.  H.  Knight,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Snbacrlptlon  Terms  — The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Thb  Continbnt  Is  12.50  per 
year  payable  la  advance. 

Poatage  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  Ouam,  Porto  Rico, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foreign  Postagre— For  Canada,  60  cents 
should  be  added  lor  postage,  and  for  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Cnlon  11.10 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  Thb  Continbnt. 
It  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  tor  collection. 
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Stirring  days  these,  days  of 
HrOUn&  tbC  f^^-  days  of  vivid  life. 

days  of  change.  The  Amer- 
^f?0]P  ican  people  are  not  engaged 

in  armed  warfare ;  never- 
theless history  is  being  made  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  currents  and  cross-currents  on  the  social 
and  political  stream  are  often  confusing.  More 
than  ever  before  it  is  the  duty  of  the  average 
man  to  be  informed  as  to  the  world's  doings 
and  the  great  trends  of  modern  thought.  Mr. 
Average  Man,  however,  is  busy — necessarily 
industrious — too  much  occupied,  even  if  he  had 
the  disposition  to  figuratively  sit  on  the  watch- 
tower,  which  means  to  go  through  newspapers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  keep  in 
tcuch  with   foreign  journals  and  other  chan- 


nels of  information.  A  weekly  news  magazine 
or  journal  such  as  The  Continent  summarizes 
current  events  and  developments  in  the  secular 
snd  religious  world,  and  also  covers  all  im- 
portant matters  of  general  church  interest  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  the  new  subscriptions 
that  are  steadily  being  added  to  the  list  bear 
evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
sincerity  of  The  Continent's  efforts  put  forth 
in   the   readers'  behalf. 

This  is  the  rarest  and  yet  the  most  welcome 
form  of  appreciation,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  publication  office,  both  because  of  the 
immediate  profit  and  because  it  promises  a 
widening  field  of  usefulness  and  strength  for 
The  Continent.     The  benefit  is  bound  to  be 


mutual.  The  personal  friendliness  of  its  read- 
ers is  a  thing  which  every  publication  values, 
and  for  which  we  are  sincerely  thankful. 

In  this  little  department  of  The  Continent 
it  has  been  the  frequent  habit  of  the  Around- 
the-Shop  Man  to  ask  for  subscriptions  and  still 
more  subscriptions,  but  someone  suggested  to 
him  the  other  day  that  he  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently grateful,  at  least  not  publicly  so,  for 
the  aid  and  cooperation  rendered  along  this  line 
by  hundreds  of  subscriber-friends.  The  point 
is  well  taken,  so  this  week  the  last  word  to 
these  cheerful  helpers  of  The  Continent  family, 
including,  of  course,  women  as  well  as  men — 
and  we  are  glad  there  are  so  many  of  you — 
is  a  hearty  "Thank  you !" 


ESDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIi 


Sontb  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B..  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  LiH.  D..  President. 


PennsylTania 


Pennsylvania 
Military  College 


Chester,  Pa. 


OUR  AIM:  The  develop- 
ment of  character  to  se- 
cure greatest  efficiency. 

Slstyear  begins  Sept.  18,  1012. 
We  train  from  tlie  ground  up, 
endeavorint,'  lo  secure  Ihe 
liigliesl.  order  of  efficiency— 
physical,  mental,  moral.  Hal)- 
its  of  order  and  obedience  are 
formed.  Alertness  and  power  of  confrol  are  devel- 
oped, resulting  in  sturdy,  watcliful,  well-equipped 
manhood.  Military  instruction  includes  Infantry, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Degrees  granted  —  Civil 
Engineering  (C.E.);  Chemistry  (U.S.);  Arts(A.B.) 
For  catalogue  address 

Col.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  X'rcsldent. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Bach  boy 
studied  and  individually  trained  tor  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modern  equipment:  healthful  location.  25  years 
old.  Endorsed  by  every  American  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


Department  16. 


SALTSBURG.  PA. 


The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  ot  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modern  improvements, 
including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall.  Is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  lyl2.  For 
Information  apply  to  Pres.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Kansas 


Send  a  Poctal  Card  for 

The  College  of  Emporia 
Picture  Book 

Containing  Snap  Shots  of 

Real  College  Life 

Address  Pres.  H.  C.  Culbertson,        Emporia,  Kansas 


Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Forest  Park  University 

52nd  year.  College  and  Preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  all  Co-Ed.  universities. 
College  of  Music.  E.  R.  KROEGEK,  Dir.;  Nordstkom- 
Caeter,  Voice;  Galloway,  Pipe  Organ.  Violin,  Expres- 
sion, Art,  Domestic  Science.   Year,  $300. 

Pres.,  ANNA  SNEED  CAIRNS 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


PennsylTania 


Mercersburg  Academy  f^elore' 

most  preparatory  schools  In  America,  developing  in  boys 
those  Qualities  that  make  men  of  character  and  action. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersbnrg,  Pa. 


BDUCATIONAIj 


Missouri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
bulldingfs  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


Hardin 


College  and 
Conservatory 


A  Regular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 

The  best  endowed  eirla'  School  in  the  Central  West. 
Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses :  Art,  Elocution, 
Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
Department.  German -Americao  Cooserratory — Oer- 
man  standards.  Modern  Equipment.  For  catalogue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILUON,  A.  M.,  Preiident 
1216  College  Place  Mexico,  Missouri 

LINDENWOOD  Junior 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Existence  Since  1831 

A  strone,  up-to-date  Institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art ;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Terms  S3S5  per  year.  For  catalogand  full  par- 
ticulars, address  the  President, 
George  Frederic  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLLBOfi!  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton, Missouri.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  160.  Board  and  room  tl36  up. 
Hen  only.   Ask.       Ohaa.  B.  BovIbk.  I>.I>.,  Prea't 


Clergymen  and  church  oKicials  ol  every  denomination  will  be  interested  in  our 
special  Communion  Ware  Catalogue,  in  which  is  illustrated  and  described  a  lull 
line  ol  Communion  Sets  ol  the  conventional  type  as  well  as  sets  with  individual 
cups,  together  with  the  accessories.  Pew  Racks,  Cup  Fillers,  etc.  Collection 
Plates,  Alms  Basons,  Chalices,  Crucilixes,  Vases,  etc.,  are  also  shown.  These 
designs  are  the  result  ol  carelul  study  oi  the  requirements  and  are  both  artistic 
and  digniiied.     Sold  by  leading  jewelers.     Send  lor  "  Special  Catalogue  80-" 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Merldsn,  Conn. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 
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Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


EstxbbUsfied 
Half  a 
Century 


Robes  and  Waist  Patterns 

(Unmade) 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

Robes — Hand  -  embroidered  Linen,  Embroidered 
Swiss  and  Voile,  and  Madeira  Hand- embroidered. 
Some  with  Lace  insertion  and  Medallion  trimmed. 
At     and  yi  regular  price. 

Waist  Patterns  —  Hand  -  embroiedred  Madeira, 
Philippine  and  Irish  Linen.  At  95c  to  $7. SO  each. 
Regular  prices  $\.S0  to  12.50  each. 

Veils  and  Scarfs 

Special,  at  $1.50  each — Chiffon  Cloth  Auto 
Veils,  1 yds.  wide,  1  ^  yds.  long. 

At  $2.95  each  — French  Chiffon  Veils,  Satin 
Border.    All  shades.    36  in,  wide  and  3  yds.  long. 

At  25c  to  $1.00  yd.— White  and  Black  Shet- 
land Finish  Veiling. 

At  $1.25  to  12.50  each— White  Lace  Veils. 
At  $1.25  to  10.00  each— Black  Lace  Veils. 

Mail  orders  receive  oar  prompt  aitention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

Sth  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Liife,  Thorough  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUIIjDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what-  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

Address  Kev.  W.  ».   MAKBUROBK,    B.  D.,   Beadmaster,    BlIHrKBR  HIl,!..  I£..I.INOIS 


^  — I 

Frances  Shimer  School 

of  the  University  of  Chicago 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women. 
College  Department.  Two  years'  course  with 
diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  leading  colleges. 
College  Preparatory  and  GeneralCourses.  Music. 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Expression  and  Voca- 
tional Courses.  Rate  $400.  Academy  certificate 
admitstobest  colleges.  Golf, tennis.  Gymnasium. 
Beautiful  grounds,  35  acres.  60th  year  opens 
Sept.  nth.  Six  beautiful, modern  brick  buildings. 
127  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  18  states. 
For  catalogue  address 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  McREE,  DeBii, 
Box  608,  Ht.  Carroll,  111. 

Chlcoeo 
Office, 
Fine  Arts 
Bulldlns, 
Ausrust. 


Northwestern  University 
School  of  Oratory  i 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Ten  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  America  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Weoffer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week— and  two  private  lessons. 
To  needy  and  meritorious  students  scholarhips 
yielding  $150  yearly  are  furnished.  ForcataiogL 
address  R.  L.  CUMNOCK.  L.H.D..  Director 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  in  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.    Christian  atmosphere. 

Depaktmknts :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conserratory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  WU. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogrue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidton,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL   FOR  NURSES 

OfEers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, lusane.and  contaglou8departmentB,the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lying  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  i»yments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   507  HONOBB  STBBBT,  CHICAGO.  ^ 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  younK  women  a  broad  general  tnUniitr- 
The  term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
anee.  The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  TnOn- 
ine  School  for  Nurses. 

Address  xii.iZA  o.  ei.x!Niir,  K.  nr., 

 149-161  West  Superior  St..  Ohlcago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  BIU.  Vfoodstockt  III. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


EDUOATIONAIj 


Illinois 


The  . 

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  In  the  Liberal  Arts,  Hnglneerlng, 
Domestic  Bconomy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  in  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above  and  apprenticeship 
courses  In  the  mechanical  trades.  Seven  large  and 
beautiful  buildings.  Fine  equipment  and  superior 
faculty.    Over  a  thousand  students  last  year. 

For  Pictorial  Bulletin  or  Catalog,  address 
A..  B.  T.A.T'l.OR,  President 


Decatur 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Alma  College 

Begins  its  second  quarter  of  a' century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    lo,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  in 
one  or  two  lines  for  intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  Ilglited  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT    P.    COO  A',    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Texas 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


AUSTIN 

Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  Prasldant  Austin,  Tsxas 


CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  1904) 


Volume  43,  No.  27  .  JULY  4,  1912  Whole  No.  2197 

A  national  Presbyterian  journal  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God.  Published  weekly.  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Oliver  R. 
Williamson,  Managing  Editor— 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  RichardS.  Holmes,  Corresponding  Editor;  William  T.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia.   Published  by  The  McCormick  Publishing  Company.    Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director.   For  subscription  rates  see  third  page. 


The  Crown  Jewel  of  Statesmanship 

SINCERITY  IS  THE  PRIMARY  TOKEN  OF  TRUE  PATRIOTISM  AND  THE 
ONE  ESSENTIAL  HALLMARK  OF  TRUSTWORTHY  STATESMANSHIP. 

What  makes  great  men  great?  The  question  is  the  theme  of  much  complex  reasoning. 
With  many  subtle  refinements  of  analysis,  historians,  essayists  and  orators  undertake  to 
account  for  the  strength  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the  nation's  life.  But  for  such  of  those 
leaders  as  remain,  after  their  own  generation  has  passed  from  action,  supreme  figures  of 
patriotic  history  still,  the  explanation  is  not  complex  but  very  simple : 

They  were  honest  men— men  of  reality — men  void  of  pretense. 

Mark  their  genuineness,  and  the  inner  secret  of  their  greatness  is  known. 

Washington  and  Lincoln — even  Hamilton  and  Jefferson — were  not  men  of  any  singular 
genius.  Contemporaries  may  be  easily  named  equal  to  all  of  them  in  intellectual  power,  yet 
never  rising  for  a  moment  to  comparison  with  their  might  as  leaders  of  men  and  molders  of 
national  destiny. 

And  the  difference  which  has  made  a  few  great  where  many  were  small  is  at  bottom 
only  this — ^^that  when  these  few  unapproached  saints  of  patriotism  said  they  were  for  the 
people,  it  was  true — whereas  the  lesser  brood,  though  professing  unctuously  the  same  single- 
minded  zeal,  erelong  betrayed  the  selfish  bias  of  their  ambition,  seeking  glory,  gain  and  power 
to  fatten  an  individual  vanity,  Olympian  in  pretension  but  petty  and  stunting  in  effect. 

What  has  been  the  test  of  patriotic  greatness  in  the  past  so  remains  to  this  day. 

Great  statesmanship,  to  be  sure,  cannot  develop  apart  from  conspicuous  understanding, 
wisdom  and  initiative  in  the  men  who  carry  the  responsibilities  of  public  life.  But  the  crown- 
ing, attesting,  indispensable  quality  that  alone  can  lift  to  the  level  of  greatness  such  under- 
standing, wisdom  or  initiative  is  the  simple  quality  of  being  straightforward. 

The  honest  man  is  the  only  man  whom  the  nation  can  exalt  in  honor  without  later 
shame  for  dullness  of  its  apprehension  and  much  repentance  for  consequences  of  the  error. 

Only  the  leader  whose  giving  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  common  people  is  so 
luminous  and  open  that  the  honesty  of  his  self  sacrifice  is  past  all  fair  denial,  is  worthy  of 
the  franchises  of  his  fellow  citizens  when  high  public  office  is  to  be  filled. 

Whoever  is  unable  to  uphold  his  patriotism  above  suspicion  of  hypocritical  designings 
for  advantage  of  self,  is  thereby  rated  as  only  of  the  stature  of  the  demagogue  and  not  at  all 
of  the  stature  of  the  statesman. 

And  always  the  life  and  strength  of  the  republic  depend  on  the  power  of  the  people  to 
distinguish  demagogy  from  statesmanship  and  their  disposition  to  prefer  statesmanship. 

And  the  sign  of  statesmanship  is  sincerity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  politics  no  man's  motives  ought  to  be  questioned — that  the 
seed  of  offensive  personality  in  political  discussion  is  sown  when  any  public  leader  is  accused 
of  being  dishonest  in  his  professions  of  principles  and  purposes. 

But  the  personal  inquiry  that  insists  on  knowing  whether  men  standing  forth  for 
political  leadership  are  true  men  or  not  is  offensive  only  to  such  as  are  unable  to  endure 
trial  by  this  criterion. 

And  there  is  no  discriminating  and  discreet  voting  which  does  not  apply  that  very 
criterion  of  sincerity  as  keenly  and  exactly  as  available  knowledge  will  permit. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  claims  of  party  allegiance  or  the  appeal  of  political  enun- 
ciations, the  well  advised  citizen  will  vote  for  none  outside  the  boundaries  of  honest  manhood. 
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Club  Women  in  National  Convention 

The  gathering  of  several  hundred  women,  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  a  million,  in  San  Francisco  last  week  to  attend 
the  eleventh  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  attracted  widespread  interest  despite  the  pre- 
ponderance of  attention  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  two  natioiial 
political  conventions.  America  is  interested  in  the  activity  which 
the  nation's  club  women  are  manifesting,  for  they  are  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  great  moral  and  social  questions  which  in  years  past 
have  frequently  received  only  scant  consideration  from  the  men. 
Women's  widening  interests  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  civic  ques- 
tions predominate  in  local  club  programs,  then  travel,  then  sociology. 
Among  the  subjects  presented  to  the  convention  were  playgrounds 
and  their  bearing  upon  child  life,  work  among  the  poor  and  among 
foreign  residents,  and  sex  hygiene.  The  advocates  of  women's 
suffrage  made  every  possible  effort  to  commit  the  federation  as  a 
body  to  this  cause,  but  the  majority  of  the  delegates,  whatever  their 
personal  views,  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  suffrage  should 
not  be  made  an  issue  in  an  organization  representative  of  all  shades 
of  political  and  religious  beliefs. 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  the  retiring  president,  said 
the  country  at  large  has  the  women  to  thank  for  the  federal  pure 
food  law,  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  conservation  legislation 
and  various  measures  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children.  She 
made  a  strong  attack  on  the  comic  supplements  of  the  Sunday  news- 
papers. Mrs.  D.  T.  S.  Dennison  of  Nev/  York  City,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  federation,  deplored  lawlessness  among  women,  citing 
recent  rioting  and  attacks  on  retail  butchers  because  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  "kosher"  meat.  She  declared  that  women  must  stand 
for  law  and  order,  and  therefore  argued  that  the  federation  should 
not  indorse  what  she  called  the  malicious  mischief  of  the  English 
suffrage  campaign  of  window  smashing  and  similar  tactics. 

Impeachment  of  Two  Judges  Threatened 

Impeachment  proceedings  against  two  federal  judges  have  been 
initiated  by  the  house  of  representatives.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
judiciary  committee  is  investigating  Judge  Cornelius  P.  Hanford 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  under  formal  charges  brought  because  of 
his  annulment  of  the  citizenship  papers  of  one  Leonard  Olsson  of 
Tacoma,  as  told  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Continent,  the  annul- 
ment being  on  the  ground  that  Olsson  was  a  Socialist,  a  frequenter 
and  participant  in  Socialist  meetings  and  an  advocate  of  propaganda 
for  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  and  form  of  government 
of  the  nation.  At  the  hearing  in  Seattle  last  Thursday  Olsson  stated 
that  he  stood  on  the  last  two  platforms  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party. 

The  house  judiciary  committee  also  voted  to  report  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  of  the  commerce 
court,  lately  legislated  out  of  existence,  for  misfeasance  charged  in 
connection  with  a  trip  to  Europe  financed,  it  is  alleged,  by  lawyers 
practicing  in  his  court,  and  other  accusations  involving  the  Erie  and 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads. 

These  charges  and  proceedings  against  members  of  the  federal 
bench  in  the  East  and  West  are  being  used  as  arguments  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  recall  of  judges  and  important  elective  officials.  On 
the  head  of  the  recall  of  judges  the  last  national  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  has  this  to  say : 

"While  we  regard  the  recall  of  judges  as  unnecessary  and  unwise, 
we  favor  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  simplify  the  process 
by  which  any  judge  who  is  found  to  be  derelict  in  his  duty  may  be 
removed  from  office."  ,  _ 

Labor  Chiefs  Again  Given  Prison  Sentences 

President  Samuel  Gompers,  Vice-President  John  Mitchell  and 
Secretary  Frank  Morrison  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  last  week  held  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  supreme  court  for  violation  of  an  injunction  in  the 
Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  boycott  case,  and  were  sentenced 
by  Justice  Wright  to  imprisonment  of  one  year,  nine  months  and 
six  months  respectively.  Justice  Wright  had  previously  sentenced 
the  defendants  on  the  same  charge,  but  they  appealed  10  the  federal 
supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  case  on  a  technicality,  and  the 
proceedings  were  again  gone  over  with  the  result  just  stated.  A 
new  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  supreme  court,  and  bail  was 
granted  pending  a  further  hearing. 


The  contempt  of  court  consisted  in  the  publication  in  the  organ  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor  of  the  name  of  the  stove  company  under 
the  heading  "We  Don't  Patronize,"  after  an  injunction  had  been 
issued  against  the  publication.  By  way  of  defense  it  was  asserted 
that  the  issue  of  the  magazine  complained  of  was  ready  for  mailing 
at  the  moment  the  injunction  was  issued  and  that  the  ofifense  was 
not  repeated  thereafter.  A  strike  of  the  stove  company's  employees 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  boycott.  The  company,  which  has 
since  made  its  peace  with  the  labor  federation,  complained  that 
the  labor  officials  also  violated  the  injunction  by  outrageous  attacks 
on  the  court,  and  Justice  Wright  in  his  decision  characterized  the 
conduct  of  President  Gompers  as  "a  persistent  effort  to  undermine 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  by  undertaking  insidiously  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of  the  tribunals  which 
maintain  it  by  inoculating  the  minds  of  their  followers  with  a  virus 
of  mischievous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentation  concerning  the 
court  and  judges."  The  whole  incident  has  been  a  source  of  grow- 
ing irritation  and  anger  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  officials 
toward  the  courts  in  general,  and  they  have  been  free  to  assert  that 
Justice  Wright  was  a  man  of  arrogance  and  antiquated  ideas. 

Organized  labor  in  England  appears  to  be  making  an  effort  to 
come  into  closer  harmony  with  employers,  who  are  also  organizing 
to  an  increasing  extent.  A  notable  feature  of  the  British  situation 
during  the  last  year  was  the  active  and  often  effective  participation 
by  officers  of  the  government  in  labor  disputes  as  arbitrators.  A 
deputation  from  England's  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently called  on  Premier  Asquith  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
industrial  unrest  as  shown  by  frequent  strikes  and  various  mani- 
festations of  the  hostility  of  British  labor  leaders.  The  British 
cabinet  is  just  now  investigating  these  things,  and  the  deputation 
representing  the  business  interests  made  some  advanced  suggestions 
for  relief,  such  as  the  financial  responsibility  of  trades  unions,  anti- 
strike  agreements  with  financial  penalties  for  their  violation  by 
either  side,  compulsory  arbitration,  profit  sharing  and  copartner- 
ship. These  proposed  cures  for  industrial  ills  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  government.      ,  , 

Another  Girdle  Around  the  Globe 

An  international  conference  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy 
was  in  session  in  London  last  week  and  led  to  the  disclosure  of  an 
agreement  between  the  British  government  and  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany, whereby  the  government  will  supply  the  company  with  $3,000,- 
000  with  which  to  build  five  great  wireless  stations;  Australia  will 
supply  half  a  million  dollars  for  another  station,  and  the  six  in 
connection  with  the  station  already  established  in  Newfoundland  will 
form  a  wireless  circuit  around  the  earth  independent  of  cables.  One 
station  is  to  be  in  England,  one  in  Australia,  one  in  India,  one  at 
Port  Said  and  the  other  two,  it  is  presumed,  in  South  Africa  and 
at  Hongkong.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  in  the  event  of  war 
are  enormous.  It  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  naval  experts  that  in 
case  of  war  the  belligerents  at  once  proceed  to  drag  the  ocean  bed 
for  cables  landing  in  the  enemy's  country,  as  was  done  by  this 
country  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Foreign  Infusion  Shown  by  the  Census 

Some  illuminating  statistics  showing  the  reality  of  the  "melting 
pot"  simile  as  applied  to  the  enlarging  population  of  the  United 
States  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  federal  census  bureau.  They 
show  the  division  of  population  in  the  cities  along  the  lines  of 
nativity — native,  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  There  are  in  all  229 
cities  which  had  in  1910  more  than  25,000  inhabitants,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  28,543,816.  Of  the  combined  population  of 
these  cities,  native  whites  of  native  parentage  number  10,140,145,  or 
35.6  per  cent;  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  9,219,- 
007,  or  32.3  per  cent;  foreign-born  whites,  7,479,033,  or  26.2  per 
cent;  negroes,  1,625,640,  or  5.7  per  cent;  all  others,  70,991,  or  0.2 
per  cent. 

For  the  continental  United  States  the  equivalent  numbers  and 
percentages  are :  Native  whites  of  native  parentage,  49,488,441,  or 
53.8  per  cent;  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  18,900,- 
663,  or  20.6  per  cent;  foreign-born  whites,  13,343,583,  or  14.5  per 
cent ;  negroes,  9,828,294,  or  10.7  per  cent.  The  combined  population 
of  the  229  cities  constitutes  31  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
(91,927,266)  of  continental  United  States  in  1910. 

The  foreign-born  white  element  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  and  in  many  of  the  cities  in  these 
states  the  proportion  for  foreign-born  whites  in  the  total  population 
is  large.  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  has  28,467  foreign-born  whites,  rep- 
resenting 52  per  cent  of  its  total  population.  This  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  in  any  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
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Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  with  41,319  foreign-born  whites  in  a  total 
population  of  85,892,  has  the  next  largest  proportion,  48.1  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Chicago  in  round  numbers  is  2,185,000;  the 
number  of  persons  of  native  parentage  is  less  than  one  in  four, 
445,000.  The  number  of  persons  of  mixed  parentage  and  the  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  persons  is  not  widely  different,  the  former 
being  912,000  and  the  latter  781,000.  These  figures  do  not  include 
negroes,  of  whom  there  are  44,000.  The  population  of  Milwaukee 
is  given  as  373,000,  its  "native  parentage"  population  as  only  78,000, 
its  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  population  182,000  and  its  foreign- 
born  population  111,000.  New  York  City  has  recently  been  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  more  than  a  third  of  its  adult  male  in- 
habitants are  unnaturalized  aliens,  the  total  being  over  half  a 
million  out  of  1,433,749.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
many  of  these  are  transients  or  have  been  in  this  country  such  a 
brief  time  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  become  citizens. 

More  Destruction  by  Alaskan  Volcano 

The  most  violent  volcanic  disturbance  ever  recorded  in  Alaska 
occurred  June  6,  although  no  reports  were  received  until  recently. 
Katmai  volcano,  long  quiescent,  sent  up  from  its  ancient  crater 
stream  after  stream  of  rocks,  stones,  lava  and  ashes,  as  well  as 
deadly  vapors,  destroying  life  and  vegetation  over  an  area  of  300 
square  miles  in  and  about  Kodiak  island  and  the  shores  of  the 
Alaskan  peninsula.  Springs  and  streams  were  clogged  and  poisoned 
and  crops  destroyed.  Just  how  many  human  lives  were  lost  in  the 
small  fishing  settlements  within  the  devastated  area  is  not  known— 
200  is  the  estimate — but  the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  the  erup- 
tion and  earthquakes  are  so  serious  that  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  revenue  cutter  service  in  caring  for  the  victims. 
The  revenue  cutter  Manning  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  the  vicinity, 
and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Perry  furnished  refuge  and 
relief  for  many  persons.  The  mail  steamer  Dora,  bound  for  Seward, 
Alaska,  was  in  sight  of  the  volcano  when  the  eruption  began  and 
her  passengers  and  crew  were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  poisonous 
gases.  Several  terrific  explosions  were  heard  in  rapid  succession, 
accompanied  by  earthquakes,  and  then  came  a  series  of  eruptions, 
quickly  obscuring  the  sky  and  hiding  the  afternoon  sun.  For  more 
than  forty  hours  the  darkness  of  midnight  prevailed. 

Alaska  has  not  been  regarded  as  being  in  the  volcanic  zone,  but 
this  disturbance  adds  another  danger  spot  to  America's  Pacific 
possessions.  Earthquakes  are  somewhat  frequent  and  volcanic 
eruptions  not  uncommon  in  the  Philippines.  Taal  volcano  on  an 
island  in  Bombon  lake,  less  than  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Manila, 
has  a  long  history  of  destructive  activities.  Its  latest  outburst  was 
on  January  30,  191 1,  and  the  extent  of  that  calamity  has  hardly 
yet  been  realized  in  the  United  States.  The  first  reports  of  the 
disaster  in  Manila  were  utterly  inadequate.  Some  1,400  persons — • 
three  times  as  many  as  perished  in  San  Francisco  in  igo6 — were 
killed  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
was  literally  transformed  by  the  play  of  the  terrific  forces  beneath 
the  earth's  crust. 

Parcels  Post  Is  Urged  Upon  Congress 

A  possible  reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  as  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  Bourne  bill  for  a  parcels  post  for  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  except  the  Philippines,  now  pending  in  the  senate.  In 
a  public  statement  made  a  few  days  ago  the  postmaster  general 
urged  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  a  domestic  parcels  post  on 
the  zone  system  provided  for  in  the  measure  presented  by  Chair- 
man Bourne  of  the  senate  committee  on  post  offices.  Six  zones  of 
distance  would  be  established.  The  first  would  have  a  radial  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  the  point  of  mailing,  the  second  would 
extend  200  miles,  the  third  500  miles,  the  fourth  1,000  miles,  the 
fifth  2,000  miles  and  the  sixth  over  distances  beyond. 

The  rate  for  the  first  zone  is  6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  Rates  would  increase  for  each 
zone  up  to  the  last,  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  cents  a  pound,  the  rate 
now  charged  in  the  international  parcels  post.  Aside  from  these 
prices  a  special  rate  of  only  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  i  cent 
for  each  additional  pound  is  offered  for  local  matter  originating  and 
carried  entirely  within  the  limits  of  one  rural  route  or  city  carrier 
service.  This  latter  plan,  which  was  previously  adopted  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  is  designed  to  please  local  merchants  who  wish 
protection  from  outside  mail  order  houses.  However,  the  most  note- 
worthy departure  is  to  be  the  increase  of  the  maximum  weight  of 
parcels  from  four  pounds  to  eleven  pounds. 

To  appreciate  the  novelty  of  these  proposed  rates — novel  for 


Americans,  but  not  for  foreigners — they  must  be  compared  with 
the  long  existing  schedule.  Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  our 
post  office  will  not  carry  a  parcel  weighing  more  than  four  pounds, 
and  the  flat  rate  charged  is  16  cents  a  pound  regardless  of  distance, 
or  64  cents  for  a  four-pound  bundle. 

The  German  post  office  is  delivering  from  its  own  conveyances  in 
New  York  City  eleven-pound  parcels  posted  from  any  part  of  Ger- 
many for  88  cents.  Moreover,  the  American  Express  Company  will 
take  over  the  German  or  British  eleven-pound  packages  and  deliver 
them  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  24  cents,  but  will  not 
give  an  American  citizen  equally  good  treatment.  Russia  transmits 
eleven-pound  parcels  to  domestic  points  for  34  cents  and  carries 
them  across  Siberia  for  95  cents.  A  postal  treaty  has  recently  been 
concluded  with  the  Panama  republic  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
favored  user  of  our  postal  facilities,  but  Congress  has  strangely 
hesitated  to  permit  the  people  of  this  country,  who  keep  the  postal 
service  going  and  meet  its  deficits,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  parcels 
post  system  freely  extended  to  outsiders. 

The  present  senate  bill  goes  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  house,  which  provided  only  for  an  experimental  parcels 
post  within  the  boundaries  of  single  rural  districts.  Last  year  the 
government,  according  to  the  house  committee  on  post  offices,  lost 
$28,000,000  on  the  delivery  of  rural  mail.  Such  a  loss  may  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  delivery  of  mail — letters  and  printed 
matter — is  a  work  of  education.  But  can  the  delivery  of  parcels  be 
considered  educational?  Would  the  government  be  justified  in 
delivering  parcels  for  less  than  cost,  as  the  assertion  is  made  that  a 
general  parcels  post  cannot  be  operated  except  at  a  loss?  The 
postmaster  general  says  the  charges  proposed  under  the  zone  sys- 
tem are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  service  and  he  believes  that  the 
Bourne  plan  for  a  parcels  post  will  be  beneficial  to  all  classes,  ex- 
cept the  carriers  of  small  parcels — namely,  the  express_^companies. 
He  says  it  is  probable  that  such  carriers  will  soon  divert  their  busi- 
ness to  the  carriage  of  larger  freight,  their  proper  function.  There 
is  an  old  witticism  to  the  effect  that  there  are  four  strong  arguments 
against  a  parcels  post — the  Adams,  the  American,  the  United  States 
and  Wells-Fargo. 

A  bill  containing  so  many  novel  features  and  antagonizing  cor- 
porations of  the  prestige  of  the  express  companies  has  naturally  en- 
countered antipathy  and  opposition,  and  its  final  fate  will  doubtless 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  public  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
Congress. 

— Clarence  S.  Darrow  of  Chicago,  the  attorney  for  the  dyna- 
miters of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building  now  in  the  penitentiary, 
has  been  on  trial  at  Los  Angeles  for  several  weeks  on  the  charge  of 
jury  bribing.  A  few  days  ago  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  Guy 
Biddinger,  a  detective,  swore  that  Mr.  Darrow  had  offered  him- 
$5,000  if  he  would  "forget"  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  brothers,  in  which  McNamara  admitted  guilt  and  offered 
a  large  sum  to  be  allowed  to  escape.  Biddinger  testified  that  he  had 
feigned  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  showed  $500  in  currency,  which 
lie  said  was  the  amount  that  Darrow  had  given  him  as  a  first 
installment. 

— Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  a  noted  artist  whose  painting  "A 
Reading  from  Homer"  is  known  the  world  over,  died  in  Wiesbaden 
June  24  in  his  77th  year.  Sir  Lawrence  was  a  Hollander  by  birth, 
but  England  was  the  country  of  his  adoption.  His  .canvases 
brought  him  handsome  prices  and  his  success  enabled  him  to  live 
an  idyllic  life  in  a  London  suburb.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  many  other  distinguished  societies.  His  clear  in- 
terpretation of  life,  particularly  classic  life,  was  such  that  hjs  pop- 
ularity will  not  soon  wane. 


Social  Discussions  at  Sagamore 

At  Sagamore  Beach,  the  delightful  summer  colony  on  Cape  Cod 
founded  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  a  group  of  national  workers 
in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  there  gathered  last  week  about 
160  earnest  men  and  women  for  the  sixth  sociological  conference 
conducted  by  George  W.  Coleman,  formerly  publishing  agent  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  now  the  leader  of  the  famous 
Ford  hall  meetings  in  Boston.  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  good  wife,  who 
is  the  president  of  the  Interdenominational  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  have  been  deeply  concerned  for  years  to  secure 
among  church  people  a  better  understanding  of  social  questions  and 
among  social  workers  a  better  appreciation  for  the  power  and 
sincerity  of  the  church.  With  this  object  in  view  they  have  annually 
invited  to  Sagamore  a  remarkable  group  representative  of  the  most 
vigorous  thinking  of  the  country  both  socially  and  religiously. 
{^Continued  on  page  955) 
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Union  Negotiations  in  Scotland  to  Go  On 

In  both  the  great  Scotch  General  Assemblies  of  1912  the  issue  of 
greatest  public  moment — the  issue  which  aroused  among  the  Scotch 
a  popular  interest  comparable  only  to  what  some  urgent  question 
of  politics  would  awaken  in  other  democracies — was  the  great  hope 
of  organic  union  between  the  two  denominations — the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church.  In  each  of  the  Assemblies 
the  session  in  which  this  subject  was  taken  up  was  confessedly  the 
high  day  of  the  convocation;  in  each  the  greatest  speeches  remem- 
bered in  many  years  of  Assembly  history  were  evoked  by  the  dis- 
cussion. Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  the  principal  debater  on  the 
theme  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church ;  Dr.  Young 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  discussion  at  this  time  revolved  around  the  memorandum  of 
Lord  Balfour  sent  recently  to  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Young 
is  chairman,  or  convener,  as  the  Scotch  say.  This  memorandum 
proposed  that  the  two  committees  should  get  together  and  clear  up 
all  details  of  ecclesiastical  provision  for  union — questions  of  creed 
and  church  order — and  then  after  that  go  on  to  see  whether  an 
adjustment  could  not  be  arrived  at,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  on 
the  historical  point  of  division — the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
political  government  of  the  land.  Lord  Balfour's  paper  indicated 
the  belief  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  break  its  association  with  the  state  so  far  as  to  secure  it  entire 
liberty  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs  without  reference  to  the  power 
or  permission  of  parliament.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  clearly 
stated  that  the  church  could  not  think  of  abandoning  or  suffering 
itself  to  be  deprived  of  its  endowments — those  funds  from  which  the 
state  now  pays  over  a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  religious 
establishment. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  the  question  was  whether 
Lord  Balfour's  memorandum  should  be  approved  as  the  mind  of  the 
church.  There  was  some  degree  of  opposition  in  the  Assembly 
against  so  frank  ah  offer  to  abandon  state  connection,  but  after  the 
committee  chairman  and  Dr.  Wallace  Williamson,  minister  of  St. 
Giles  cathedral,  had  been  heard,  the  sentiment  favorable  to  their 
arguments  rose  so  overpoweringly  in  the  Assembly  hall  that  the 
movers  of  adverse  amendments  had  no  courage  to  submit  them  to 
test  and  all  were  withdrawn.  This  left  the  main  motion,  instructing 
Lord  Balfour's  committee  to  proceed  with  negotiations  on  the  basis 
outlined,  to  be  passed  without  even  one  dissenting  vote. 

In  the  United  Free  Assembly  the  outcome  was  very  similar. 
Here  the  issue  at  stake  was  whether  the  degree  of  disestablishment 
suggested — not  pledged — by  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  historic  position  of  either  the  original  Free  Church, 
formed  in  "disruption"  because  politicians  tried  to  control  the  pas- 
tors, or  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  always  insisted  on 
the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  There  was  a  party  in 
the  United  Free  Assembly  which  still  held  stubbornly  that  before 
any  possible  negotiations  over  doctrinal  points  were  permissible,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  must  absolutely  abandon,  or  be  driven  from, 
every  advantage  with  the  government  of  the  nation.  But  the  temper 
of  the  majority  was  entirely  for  sweeping  away  questions  of  the 
past  and  for  meeting  the  existing  situation  on  present  conditions. 
The  longing  for  union,  regardless  and  in  spite  of  obstacles,  mani- 
fested itself  in  overwhelming  force.  At  the  taking  of  the  final  vote 
there  were  found  only  thirteen  commissioners  in  the  whole  Assembly 
willing  to  stand  by  the  uncompromising  position  that  there  must  be 
complete  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  the 
United  Free  Church  would  begin  negotiations  at  all.  All  the  rest 
of  the  commissioners  joined  in  authorizing  Dr.  Young  and  his  com- 
mittee to  meet  and  treat  with  the  committee  headed  by  Lord  Balfour. 

Thus  the  prospect  of  church  union  for  Scotch  Presbyterianism  is 
brighter  than  ever  before.  Everybody  expects  the  two  committees 
to  agree  on  the  ecclesiastical  basis  of  union  without  any  difficulty 
whatever,  now  that  political  differences  are  for  the  moment  set 
aside. 

Scotch  Disapprove  Welsh  Disestablishment 

Besides  dealing  with  disestablishment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  national  problem,  both  Scotch  General  Assemblies  this 
spring  ran  up  against  the  question  of  disestablishment  in  Wales, 
where  the  present  Liberal  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
proposes  to  oust  the  Church  of  England  from  state  privileges. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  had  shown  himself  willing  to  go 


an  unexpected  distance  toward  the  disestablishment  of  his  own 
beloved  church,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  stoutest  terms 
opposed  the  treatment  which  the  Asquith  cabinet  would  mete  out  to 
the  religious  establishment  in  Wales.  His  obvious  concern  rested 
chiefly  in  the  proviso  which  would  take  from  the  Welsh  disestablish- 
ment about  60  per  cent  of  its  endowments  and  devote  the  funds  to 
educational  uses.  This,  in  the  Scotch  church  man's  estimation, 
would  be  a  precedent  threatening  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  similar 
conditions,  for  while  disestablishment  is  freely  faced  by  men  of  the 
Balfour  type  as  a  possibility  and  even  a  probability,  the  idea  of 
disendowment  is  intolerable.  Hence  the  Scotch  stick  fast  by  the 
principle  that  the  church  in  Wales  should  simply  be  set  free  and  not 
mulcted  of  any  resources. 

In  the  United  Free  Assembly  there  was  more  difference  of  opinion. 
A  large  and  influential  element  wished  to  petition  parliament  to 
pass  Welsh  disestablishment  as  the  bill  now  stands.  But  Dr. 
Henderson,  the  principal  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  spoke  vigorously 
against  such  a  notion.  He  declared  that  he  was  heartily  for  the 
bill  himself,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  a  proper  subject  for  ecclesiastical 
action;  he  considered  that  it  was  a  matter  wholly  appertaining  to 
party  politics.  His  view  of  the  subject  prevailed,  and  the  motion 
to  forward  the  petition  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  58  to  78. 

The  statistical  reports  to  the  Assemblies  were  not  encouraging. 
Both  churches  are  losing  a  little  in  numerical  strength.  But  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise  in  both  is  flourishing  and  gifts  to  this 
work  are  increasing.  In  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  lamented  Dr.  Robson,  the  votes  of  the  commissioners 
chose  among  many  candidates  W.  P.  Livington,  principal  editorial 
lieutenant  on  the  staff  of  The  London  News,  to  be  editor  of 
The  Missionary  Record. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  had  in  the  past  year  the  exceptional 
misfortune  to  lose  by  death  both  the  senior  and  the  deputy  clerk 
of  General  Assembly.  To  the  clerkship  thus  made  vacant  Dr.  Paul 
was  elected,  and  to  the  deputy  clerkship  Dr.  Simpson,  who  stood 
second  in  the  ballot  for  the  chief  office. 

The  moderator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  this  year  was  Dr. 
Marcus  Dill,  minister  of  Alloway,  and  the  moderator  for  the 
United  Free  Church  Dr.  Thomas  Whitelaw. 

At  the  season  of  Assemblies  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — the 
seceding  body  known  as  the  "Wee  Frees" — was  greatly  weakened  by 
the  death  of  its  strongest  leader.  Dr.  Murdo  Mackenzie  of  Inverness. 
Except  for  Dr.  Mackenzie  there  would  hardly  have  been  enough 
of  vitality  about  this  secessionist  movement  to  hold  it  together.  He 
had  a  marvelous  personal  influence  throughout  the  Highlands. 
Without  him  the  Free  Church  will  be  in  perilous  straits. 

Irish  Presbyterians  Avoid  Political  Issue 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly  this  summer  came  to  its  point 
of  greatest  tension  when  there  was  pending  a  report  denouncing 
the  home  rule  bill  for  Ireland  which  now  lies  before  the  house  of 
commons  at  London.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  report,  if  put  on 
its  passage,  would  be  adopted  by  a  great  majority.  But  the  minority 
protested  that  to  pass  such  a  pronouncement  on  a  political  subject 
would  do  violence  to  their  rights  as  members  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  should  not  be  impaired  because  they  chanced  to  dis- 
agree from  the  view  of  the  most  of  their  brethren  that  home  rule 
would  mean  "Rome  rule"  in  their  island.  To  the  force  of  this 
argument  there  seems  to  have  been  added  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  that  whatever  vote  there  might  be  against  their  report 
would  unpleasantly  interfere  with  the  impression  of  a  solid  Pres- 
byterianism opposing  home  rule  which  they  are  anxious  to  leave  with 
the  Irish  nationahsts.  At  all  events,  there  was  a  conference  between 
the  opposing  parties  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  pass  in  the  Assembly 
only  a  harmless  substitute  resolution,  referring  to  the  Presbyterian 
convention  in  Belfast  last  February  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Ulster 
feeling  and  declaring  no  action  by  the  Assembly  needed.  This  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  the  Assembly  felt  so  happy  in  averting  a 
quarrel  that  the  doxology  was  sung  with  deep-voiced  earnestness. 

The  moderator  elected  for  the  Irish  Assembly  this  year  was  Dr. 
Henry  Montgomery  of  Belfast.  On  him  by  special  royal  decree 
was  conferred  the  title  of  "right  reverend."  The  Scotch  moderators- 
have  enjoyed  this  distinction  for  years,  but  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  granted  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  become  hereafter  a  permanent  badge  of  dignity 
for  all  Dr.  Montgomery's  successors  in  the  office. 

— American  Bibles  and  American  brandy  go  by  the  same  steam- 
ships to  all  lands  of  the  world.  The  demand  for  an  alert  church 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 
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Apropos  of  the  Times 

A "RELIGIOUS  PAPER,"  if  a 'paper  can  be  religious,  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  itself  clear  of  the  touch  of  politics.  Such 
a  paper  appeals  supposably  to  rehgious  people,  and  finds  its 
readers  among  them.  But  men  who  are  patriots,  whether  religious 
or  the  contrary,  cannot  keep  aloof  from  matters  which  pertain 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  God,  home,  native  land,  seem  to  be 
in  ordinary  thought  fundamentally  connected.  Under  such  con- 
ditions how  can  such  a  journal  as  The  Continent  fulfill  its  mission 
unless  it  understands  and  faithfully  sets  forth  its  understanding 
as  to  the  questions  which  are  everywhere  discussed  by  men  of  all 
rehgions  and  of  none?  We  ought  to  know  what  we  think  politically 
and  why  we  think  it. 

In  the  conservation  congress  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  Dr.  John  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Toronto  and  Hon. 
WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan  made  masterly  addresses  on  "Religion 
and  Government."  Neither  speaker  made  so  much  as  a  hint  as  to 
partisan  leanings.  One  of  them,  being  a  citizen  of  another  country, 
could  not  have  been  suspected  of  having  any  political  affiliation  with 
or  partisan  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  Each 
orator,  however,  made  it  plain  that  successful  government  in  the 
twentieth  century  must  be  founded  on  a  right  religious  basis,  and 
that  any  form  of  religion  which  ignored  its  relations  and  obliga- 
tions to  governmental  life  would  be  recreant  to  its  duty. 

The  unit  of  our  American  financial  and  monetary  existence  pro- 
claims, as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  people  it  serves,  de- 
pendence upon  God.  Let  the  religious  citizen  read  the  legend  on  the 
silver  dollar  or  on  the  gold  eagle  in  his  pocket,  "In  God  we  trust," 
and  ask  himself.  Can  I  in  my  religious  life  neglect  or  remain  aloof 
from  the  duties  to  my  country  set  plainly  before  me  by  political 
demands?  "Business  is  business,"  "poHtics  is  pohtics,"  "religion  is 
religion,"  are  not  talismanic  aphorisms  written  over  three  separate 
and  independent  parts  of  human  everyday  life.  A  rehgious  man 
should  shape  his  business  and  his  politics  by  the  tenets  of  his  reli- 
gion. Religion  in  business?  Yes!  absolutely.  Religion  in  politics? 
Yes !  equally  absolutely.  On  this  threefold  union  must  rest  the 
future  of  the  American  republic.  "In  God  we  trust"  must  be  not 
only  a  legend  upon  a  coin  but  a  controlling  fact  in  individual  life. 

What  is  the  condition  that  we  as  a  people  are  facing  today? 
Unrest,  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions,  distrust  by  every 
man  of  the  controlling  motives  of  his  neighbor,  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  political  action  and  absolute  distrust  of  men  in 
their  political  professions  who  in  private  life  display  irreproachable 
character,  are  felt  everywhere.  On  all  sides  one  can  hear  it  said, 
"We  do  not  know  whom  to  trust" ;  "We  have  lost  our  leaders" ; 
"There  is  no  imminent  need  made  plain.  We  need  something,  but 
we  do  not  know  what."  All  these  utterances  are  true,  and  they 
are  true  because  religion  has  been  remanded  to  a  corner  of  life 
and  has  been  told  to  remain  there  quietly  until  called  out  for  a 
Sabbath,  or  for  a  dedication  of  a  church,  or  for  a  funeral. 

What  is  the  remedy?   Where  shall  we  look  for  the  remedy?  "Not 
to  the  minister,"  answers  the  man  in  the  pew.    "I  have  politics  all 
the  week;  I  want  the  gospel  on  Sunday."   "Not  to  the  church,"  says 
the  political  leader.    "The  domain  of  the  church  is  the  world  ec- 
clesiastical, and  not  the  world  civil  or  political."    By  "gospel"  the 
man  in  the  pew  means  something  that  will  not  disturb  conscience ; 
something  sleepy,  innocuous,  something  that  can  be  passed  over  to 
the  other  man  easily.    The  utterances  which  are  often  heard  when 
the  functions  of  the  church  are  the  subject  of  conversation  are  ab- 
solutely absurd.    The  function  of  a  Christian  is  that  of  a  soldier. 
Paul  was  essentially  a  fighter,  not  against  authority,  nor  against 
personalities,  but  against  wickedness.    One  might  as  well  tell  the 
church  and  its  pulpit  to  leave  alone  sin  and  the  sinner  as  to  leave 
politics  alone.    Politics  as  an  American  institution  is  a  fair  target 
for  the  arrow  of  the  church.  With  party  the  church  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Party,  when  ideal,  rests  upon  principles  of  government  and 
administration.   When  party  becomes  a  question  of  offices  and  who 
shall  hold  them  it  becomes  a  nuisance  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  nation.    To  aid  in  the  work  of  abating  the  nuisance  and  of 
purifying  a  mephitic  atmosphere  is  the  duty  of  the  church  and  the 
individual  Christian.    To  such  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
have  we  come.    Politics  is  today  one  great  gamble  for  office,  and 
great  principles  such  as  stirred  the  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and    Thomas  Jefferson  at  its  beginning 
are  forgotten.    The  chief  characteristic  of  the  present  hour  is  the 
persistency  with  which  personal  claims  to  reelection  or  to  re-re- 


election are  shouted.    The  keynote  of  the  popular  politician  is  "I." 

The  man  who  holds  political  office  is  not  working  for  wages 
which  can  only  be  paid  by  reelection.  The  power  on  which  the  poli- 
tics of  the  hour  depends  is  the  money  power  of  a  coterie.  For  the 
man  who  seeks  office  there  must  be  a  financing  capitalist,  and  the 
opening  of  the  money  bag  is  the  signal  for  the  rush  of  the  lowest, 
meanest,  wickedest  elements  of  our  life  to  have  part,  not  in  legiti- 
mate pay  but  in  illegitimate  plunder.  Profanity,  drunkenness.  Sab- 
bath-breaking, lying,  utter  faithlessness  between  man  and  man, 
bribery  on  all  sides,  hypocritical  protestations  of  virtuous  motives, 
vituperation,  false  charges,  falser  counter  charges,  insincerities  of 
colossal  sort  make  part  of  the  evil  train  of  abominable  wickednesses 
which  fatten  on  the  spoils  from  the  money  bag.  Against  all  this 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  and  of  the  religious  people  to  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not. 

It  is  high  time  to  have  done  with  mawkish  folly  about  damage 
to  the  sacredness  of  the  high  calling  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Elijah 
had  a  reasonably  high  call,  and  he  did  not  defile  its  sacredness  by 
liis  high-handed  war  against  a  profligate  court  and  the  debauched 
politics  of  his  time.  Is  that  illustration  from  a  source  too  remote 
in  time  to  be  of  vital  interest?  Take  one  from  our  own  day. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  George  B.  Cheever  had  a  high  call  of 
God  to  a  gospel  work  which  they  honored  with  their  rare  gifts. 
But  no  false  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  call  kept  them  from 
waging  fierce  war  with  all  the  ardor  of  their  lives  against  the  giant 
political  iniquities  rooted  in  African  slavery  in  America.  Such 
an  exhibition  as  has  been  made  of  political  methods  by  the  months 
just  passed  is  a  disgrace  to  a  cultured,  educated  Christian  people. 
We  may  care  nothing  for  men  or  parties ;  we  do  care  for  national 
honor.  The  need  for  a  prophet-voice  has  come  once  more.  The 
United  States  needs  an  Amos  and  a  Jeremiah  who  will  cry  out  for 
clean  politics,  for  nonpartisan  government,  for  officers  who  can 
and  will  sink  personality  and  personal  ambitions  out  of  sight  and 
look  and  work  only  for  the  public  weal.  Who  can  cry  out  so  ef- 
fectively as  the  Christian  minister?  What  agency  can  sound  so 
clear  a  note  as  the  religious  paper?  The  hour  has  struck  when 
the  church  should  begin  to  stand  for  the  principles  which  the 
Founder  of  the  church  preached.  Roscoe  Conkling  sneered  at 
"Sunday  school  politics,"  but  the  time  for  sneering  has  gone  for  ever 
and  ever  by.  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  Sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people.  And  the  religious  man  or  the  religious  paper  which 
holds  its  peace  in  the  crisis  to  which  political  iniquity  has  brought 
us  will  be  recreant  to  the  highest  duty  of  the  times.       R.  S.  H. 


An  Urban  Addition  to  a  Rural  Hymn 

The  "America"  hymn  written  by  good  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith  was 
composed  in  a  day  when  the  goodly  land  whose  name  it  sung  was 
very  much  smaller  than  it  is  now  and  decidedly  different  in  a 
good  many  other  ways  beside.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  those  who 
sing  it  as  a  national  anthem  today  sometimes  wish  that  without 
robbing  it  of  any  old  note  or  tone  that  makes  it  dear,  "America" 
might  somehow  be  expanded  in  sweep  and  sentiment  as  expansion 
has  come  to  "my  native  country,  thee."  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  some 
years  ago  offered  as  a  supplement  to  the  hymn  two  stanzas  that 
enlarged  its  geography  from  a  rather  exclusive  New  Englandism 
to  take  account  of  the  South  and  West  also.  And  now  it  has  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  of  New  York — as  he  ex- 
plained to  his  congregation  in  a  patriotic  sermon  a  few  Sundays 
since — that  the  quite  exclusive  rural  atmosphere  of  Dr.  Smith's  lines 
would  be  more  adapted  to  the  reality  of  present  American  condi- 
tions if  its  mild  serenity  were  stirred  with  something  of  the  vast 
throb  of  modern  city  life.  To  the  suggestion  Dr.  Foulkes's  own 
muse  answered,  and  he  read  to  his  hearers  this  supplemental  urban 
stanza  as  candidate  for  a  place  to  sing  in  the  historic  choir  of 
Dr.  Smith: 

"I  hail  thy  cities  great,  ' 
Rock  pillars  of  the  state — 
The  throne  of  men. 
There  would  I  fight  the  wrong; 
There  labor  with  the  strong; 
There  crown  earth's  struggle-song 
With  heaven's  'Amen  !'  " 

Conference  Results  in  Another  Commission 

The  conference  which  at  the  Men  and  Religion  conservation  con- 
gress last  April  was  planned  to  help  perpetuate  the  good  habit  of 
interdenominational  working  together  which  "Men  and  Religion" 
had  fostered,  was  held  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  According  to  the  preliminary  action  in  April  there 
were  invited  into  the  meeting  several  elements  not  organically  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  but,  of  course,  none  not 
sympathetic  with  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
is  the  readiest  link  of  interdenominational  arrangements,  the  coun- 
cil was  asked  to  take  direction  of  this  Silver  Bay  gathering. 

The  conference  was  not  large,  being  designed  only  for  executive 
officers  of  societies  interested.  The  organizations  represented  were 
the  Federal  Council  itself,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Gideons,  four  of  the  different  church  brotherhoods,  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  and  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  Alfred  R.  Kimball,  treasurer' of  the  Federal  Council, 
was  chairman  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  the  council's  secretary, 
served  also  as  conference  secretary.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  and 
Marion  Lawrance  were  members  of  special  distinction. 

The  first  question  launched  for  discussion  was  very  naturally : 
How  can  all  these  organizations  work  conjointly?  And  it  proved 
also  the  last  question  of  the  meeting,  since  the  conference  frankly 
couldn't  get  past  it.  There  was  plenty  of  unity  of  spirit,  but  no 
common  program  in  sight.  So  the  upshot  of  much  debate  was  a 
decision  to  have  a  commission  report  on  the  subject.  The  feeling 
of  all  was  that  before  these  societies  could  do  much  cooperating 
in  the  large  they  must  solve  the  problem  of  joint  action  in  local  con- 
gregations. So  the  commission  is  to  be  directed  to  study  that  local 
phase  of  the  subject  first.  The  task  of  getting  together  a  member- 
ship for  it  was  left  with  Dr.  Macfarland  in  association  with  Dr. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
Harry  Wade  Hicks  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement. 

If  the  conference  had  been  confined  to  church  brotherhoods  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  useful.  Those  organizations  of 
men  have  already  clearly  in  view  common  problems  and  common 
obligations.  They  would  not  have  needed  to  name  a  commission  to 
discover  things  for  them  to  do  in  common. 


— W.  E.  Johnson,  the  well-known  temperance  investigator  now- 
serving  with  the  Presbyterian  temperance  committee,  publishes 
an  astonishing  exposure  of  Rev.  U.  G.  Robinson  of  St.  Louis,  who 
has  devoted  great  energy  to  the  discrediting  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Mr.  Johnson  publishes  letters  for  which  he  declares  that 
he  has  the  authority  of  photographs  of  the  originals.  In  these 
Robinson  solicits  from  the  National  Liquor  League  funds  for  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  his  paper.  Responses  from  the 
liquor  league  are  also  printed,  agreeing  to  furnish  such  funds.  Mr. 
Johnson  says  that  Robinson  likewise  obtained  money  from  individual 
prohibitionists  who  regard  the  local  option  measure  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  as  not  sufficiently  radical.  Thus,  the  investigator 
remarks,  Robinson  successfully  played  "both  ends  against  the 
middle." 

— There  seems  to  be  a  scheme  afoot  in  Congress  to  wipe  out  that 
naval  regulation  which  now  provides  that  whenever  divine  service  is 
in  progress  aboard  a  naval  vessel  a  pennant  bearing  the  cross  shall 
float  above  the  stars  and  stripes.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  occasion 
when,  anywhere  within  all  the  reach  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, any  other  emblem  is  allowed  to  go  up  higher  in  the  air  than 
the  national  flag,  and  the  symbolism  of  it  has  appealed  deeply  to 
devout  Americans.  But  now  there's  a  threat  to  wipe  out  the  custom 
— doubtless  on  account  of  that  very  symbolism.  If  the  custom  had 
any  flavor  of  sectarianism  about  it  it  would  deserve  to  be  abolished. 
But  since  the  meaning  of  the  flag  of  the  cross  is  an  equal  meaning 
for  all  Christian  men  of  whatever  sect  or  name,  all  Christian  men 
should  have  an  interest  in  sustaining  the  existing  regulation. 

— The  committees  collecting  relief  for  sufferers  from  flood  along 
the  lower  Mississippi  doubtless  do  not  exaggerate  when  they  declare 
the  destruction  of  homes  and  crops  in  these  regions  the  greatest 
calamity  that  has  befallen  the  South  since  the  civil  war.  Assuredly 
it  is  a  misfortune  large  enough  and  serious  enough  to  call  out  some 
real  self-sacrifice  from  all  such  as  live  securely  and  prosperously 
unvexed  by  troubles.  Men  and  women  who  know  how  to  translate 
into  benevolent  deeds  their  gratitude  for  their  own  welfare  and 
their  sympathy  for  other  people's  disaster  will  surely  contribute  to 
the  Red  Cross  fund  for  Mississippi  flood  relief. 

— Congregationalists  and  Baptists  in  England  feel  that  they  have 
passed  the  bottom  of  the  decline  in  membership  which  for  several 
years  now  has  been  worrying  English  nonconformity.  But  Wes- 
leyans  are  still  slipping  down.  Their  statistics  for  the  last  ec- 
clesiastical year  show  a  loss  of  2,600  members.  In  six  successive 
years  the  denomination  has  suffered  a  total  net  decline  of  15,500  out 
of  a  total  membership  of  almost  500,000  at  high-water  mark. 
English  Presbyterians  are  just  on  a  stand.  Last  year  they  gained 
but  twenty  members,  and  the  year  before  their  increase  was  iden- 
tically the  same.    Their  total  strength  is  86,000. 


—The  Presbyterian  Standard  warns  The  Continent  that  it  must 
not  expect  a  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  just  because  the  Bristol  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  "brief  statement  of  doctrine." 
Well,  The  Continent  is  not  expecting  anything.  It  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  take  whatever  comes  in  this  line.  The  thing  that  is  sufficient 
to  rejoice  over  just  now  is  the  steady  increase  of  graphic  demon- 
strations— whereof  this  is  surely  one — that  Presbyterianism  both 
South  and  North  is  alive  to  the  same  present-day  requirements  and 
stirred  with  the  same  present-day  impulses  of  progress.  Either  one 
of  these  two  sister  denominations  is  just  as  conscious  as  is  the 
other  of  the  need  of  a  brief  modernized  statement  of  what  it 
believes,  and  now  we  see  that  the  supposedly  conservative  sister 
is  just  as  willing  to  move  forward  and  secure  for  itself  such  a 
statement  as  was  the  supposedly  progressive  sister  a  few  years  ago. 
All  this  means  that  one  life  is  beating  in  the  two  churches,  and  that 
means  in  turn  that  they  are  not  really  twain.  And  surely  not  even 
The  Presbyterian  Standard  will  forbid  The  Continent  to  be  glad 
for  this  auspicious  fact. 

— Minor  stockholders  in  great  corporations  usually  consider  them- 
selves absolved  from  any  responsibility  for  the  way  the  business 
is  run.  They  argue  that  their  insignificant  interest  in  such  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  gives  them  no  influence,  and  any  suggestions  which 
they  might  offer  about  the  conduct  of  affairs  would,  of  course,  be 
received  with  contempt.  But  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  of  Chicago 
did  not  argue  that  way  about  her  shares  of  stock  in  the  Pullman 
Company;  she  felt  she  could  not  own  any  of  the  company's  capital 
without  being  bound  to  take  concern  about  the  way  it  treated  its 
men.  So  she  investigated  the  Pullman  factory.  She  then  went 
and  told  the  managers  of  reforms  she  thought  they  ought  to  in- 
stitute. And  Wiough  they  objected  at  first,  Mrs.  Bowen  at  length 
had  her  way.  The  Pullman  Company  has  now  employed  more 
physicians  to  care  for  the  health  of  its  men,  and  all  the  safe- 
guards that  can  be  devised  against  occupational  diseases  are  going 
into  the  works.  The  whole  story  seems  to  be  a  parable  out  of  which 
many  another  stockholder  similarly  situated  might  read  the  in- 
junction, "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

— That  "million  dollar  movement"  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  came  out  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  with  only  $700,000 
of  the  desired  million  pledged.  But  United  Presbyterians  are  en- 
tirely too  canny  to  shut  themselves  up  to  a  single  year  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  big  effort  like  this.  The  pledges  taken  be- 
tween the  General  Assemblies  of  191 1  and  1912  were  marked  for 
payment  between  the  General  Assemblies  of  1912  and  1913,  and  it  is 
entirely  inside  the  scope  of  the  plan  to  keep  hammering  away  all 
this  year  with  efforts  to  augment  these  pledges  with  new  cash 
donations.  So  that  is  what  the  hustling  million  dollar  committee 
is  about  just  now;  and  they  have  faith  enough  to  beheve  they  will 
get  the  million  before  this  time  next  year,  and  steam  and  energy 
enough  to  make  other  folks  believe  it  too. 

— Secretary  Cochran  of  the  Board  of  Education  maintains  that 
the  actual  scarcity  of  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  smallness  of  many 
congregations  still  carried  on  the  church  rolls.  Allowing  for 
everything  that  can  be  alleged  of  churches  that  ought  to  be  wiped 
out  and  churches  that  will  have  to  be  grouped  in  order  to  provide 
pastoral  support.  Dr.  Cochran  is  sure  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.  needs  more  than  7,000  pastors  to  man  its  pulpits.  And  he 
calculates  that  the  denomination  today  has  less  than  6,000  men 
available  for  pastorates.  This  deficit  of  1,000  men  makes  point  for 
Dr.  Cochran's  appeal  for  more  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

— The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  which  Governor  Hooper 
called  in  Nashville  last  May  and  which  marvelously  stimulated 
southern  interest  in  social  reform,  has  now  been  made  a  permanent 
institution  through  an  endowment  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Cole  of  Nashville.  The  endowment  will  yield  $6,500  a  year,  and 
will  pay  the  expenses  not  only  of  the  annual  convention  but  of  a 
permanent  office  and  secretary. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Socrates  was  the  best  friend  Greece  ever  knew.  Lincoln  was 
the  great  patriot  of  America's  nineteenth  century.  Paul  was  the 
world's  greatest  Christian. 

— The  obligations  of  true  patriotism  are  religious,  civic  and  per- 
sonal.   God,  native  land  and  the  man  next  is  the  sequence. 

— "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  said  Paul.  That  is  the  test 
of  friendship,  patriotism  and  Christianity 

• — Our  national  life  needs  not  more  mints  coining  money  but  more 
men  creating  spotless  morality. 
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FOR  ONE  am  glad  that  Peter  got  the  keys 
and  not  any  one  of  the  other  disciples ; 
so  glad,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to 
allow  the  comfort  and  inspiration  therein  con- 
tained to  become  either  hidden  or  dissipated 
by  a  technical  debate  as  to  what  those  keys  were 
or  what  they  were  intended  to  open.  Certain  it 
is,  all  debate  aside,  that  some  definite  prerogative 
was  conferred  upon  Peter.  Else  Jesus'  utterance  would  have  been 
mere  empty  effusion.  If  the  words,  "And  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  church,"  referred  to  a  reality,  so  also  did  the  words,  "And 
I  will  give  to  you  the  keys,"  etc. 

One  more  thing  is  also  certain,  that  the  prerogative  conferred 
upon  Peter,  whatever  it  was,  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  the  rest 
of  the  twelve.  For  while  the  same  power  to  remit  sin  was  given  to 
all  later  (John  20:23),  no  reference  was  then  made  to  the  receiving 
of  the  keys  or  to  the  association  of  their  names  with  the  corner 
stone  of  the  church. 

What  exact  power  went  with  the  keys  we  do  not  know.  There 
have  always  been  two  distinct  judgments,  and  there  always  will 
be  such  this  side  of  the  celestial  gates.  One  interpretation  is  ma- 
terialistic and  mechanical,  as  if  actual  keys  fitting  a  real  lock  were 
put  into  Peter's  hand,  by  which  he  might  admit  others  to  or  exclude 
them  from  the  church  and  afterwards  from  the  heavenly  city.  The 
other  makes  the  meaning  of  these  words  essentially  spiritual,  the 
keys  representing  a  principle  rather  than  a  power,  Peter  having  been 
given  not  authority  but  leadership,  and  being  appointed  not  an 
intermediary  but  an  intercessor,  not  an  arbiter  but  an  ambassador. 

The  Significance  of  Peter's  Selection 

Whichever  interpretation  is  accepted,  the  significance  of  Peter's 
selection  as  the  holder  of  the  keys  remains  the  same  and  is  most 
suggestively  significant.  Suppose  John  had  been  chosen  instead  of 
Peter — with  no  memory  of  a  great  sin  and  a  great  redemption 
therefrom;  but  marking  a  gradual  growth  out  of  inherited  defects 
of  nature  into  beauty  and  sweetness  of  character.  How  different 
would  have  been  his  standard  of  judgment  and  how  much  less  con- 
siderate of  others'  slips  and  failures  he  might  have  been !  The  door 
out  of  abject  failure  into  reclamation,  the  door  by  which  the 
drunkard  and  outcast  usually  come  into  the  kingdom,  would  have 
been,  it  may  be,  less  often  unlocked. 

Suppose  Thomas  had  been  chosen  holder  of  the  keys.  Another 
set  of  doors  would  have  been  in  most  frequent  use.  His  difficulty 
had  been  doubt;  not  flagrant  sin,  not  dire  temptation,  but  in- 
tellectual misgiving,  and  his  need  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  materialistic 
proof.  That  door  would  have  had  the  key  always  turned  in  it,  had 
Thomas  been  in  charge,  and  others,  perhaps,  would  have  been  less 
easy  to  secure  entrance  through. 

What  if  James  h^d  been  Christ's  selection?  Favoritism  was 
what  he  expected  of  Jesus  when  he  asked  for  himself  and  brother 
the  first  place  in  the  kingdom.  Such  might  have  been  the  strongest 
influence  with  him  when  others  sought  his  good  offices. 

What  of  Matthew — with  his  fondness  for  accounts,  a  tax 
collector,  trained  thereby  to  cold,  hard  figures,  which  would  have 
made  him,  perhaps,  exact  and  mechanical  in  his  method  of  handling 
converts  and  confessors? 

At  no  one's  hands  would  we  have  fared  so  well  as  at  Peter's. 
Peter,  with  his  memory  of  an  awful  sin  and  his  experience  of  the 
power  of  God's  grace  to  pity  and  save  the  vilest  sinner.  Peter  with 
his  warm  heart  and  humbled  spirit.  Peter  whom  mercy  and  love 
had  rescued  from  an  awful  pit  and  put  under  eternal  obligations. 
Peter  who  had  learned  that  the  cross  was  the  one  hope  of  the  sinner 
and  the  one  only  basis  of  standing  before  high  heaven. 

God's  Mind  and  Heart  Shown  by  the  Choice 

The  point  in  all  this  is  not  that  our  admission  into  the  kingdom 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  depends  upon  Peter's  leniency.  No  Protestant 
believes  that  Peter,  in  the  first  instance,  has  anything  to  do  with  it; 
but  that  Peter's  preferment,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  assures 
us  that  the  door  is  a  broader  one  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
seemed  and  the  requirement  far  more  liberal  than  it  might  have  .been 
made.    The  choice  declared  God's  mind  and  heart. 

Christ's  appointment  of  Peter  emphasized  three  conditions  of 
acceptance  with  him : 

First,  sincerity.  Peter  had  this  quality  in  a  marked  degree.  Never 
was  he  a  pretender.  Though  impulsive  and  weak-willed,  he  was 
always  straightforward  and  true.    Christ  demands  of  us  reality  as 


nothing  else,  and  where  he  finds  it  he  is  bound  to  be  patient  with  us 
The  second,  of  course,  is  contrition.  Peter  had  no  sooner  denied 
his  Lord  than  he  was  profoundly  sorry.  His  deed  was  enough  to 
break  his  Master's  heart,  but,  instead,  it  broke  his  own.  As  Sir 
Walter  Scott  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "Repentance  is  next  to 
innocence."  And  whose  doctrine  is  that?  "If  we  confess  our  sin  he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sin  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness." 

And  the  third  condition  is  regeneration.  It  was  a  transformed 
Peter  upon  whom  this  prerogative  was  conferred.  Not  the  Peter 
who  would  say  to  his  Lord  when  the  cross  came  into  sight,  "Be  it 
far  from  thee.  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee."  Not  the  Peter 
who  in  self-sufficiency  would  boastfully  aver,  "Although  all  shall 
be  offended,  yet  will  not  I."  Not  the  Peter  who,  dependent  upon 
physical  force,  might  draw  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  an 
enemy.  But  the  Peter  who,  when  called  himself  to  meet  the  cross, 
exclaimed,  "If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are 
ye;  for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you,"  and  a 
little  later  climbed  his  own  Golgotha  and  gladly  gave  up  his  life 
for  his  Master's  sake.  When  Jesus  elevated  Peter  he  lifted  into 
sight  an  example  of  what  his  redeeming  grace  could  do  for  a 
human  life. 

So  Peter  with  the  keys  is  more  of  an  object  lesson  than  a  vice- 
gerent; the  embodiment  of  a  principle  rather  than  the  incumbent 
of  an  office,  symbolizing  in  a  way  none  should  mistake  that  whatever 
a  man's  past  and  however  great  his  weaknesses,  if  he  be  sincere  and 
truly  penitent  and  admit  the  transforming  grace  of  God  into  his 
heart,  the  lock  will  turn  and  the  door  of  the  kingdom  swing  wide 
before  him.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  Thomas 
with  a  yardstick,  nor  John  with  a  hour-glass,  nor  Tilatthew  with 
an  account  book,  nor  James  with  a  wand;  but  Peter  with  the  keys 
and  back  of  him  Christ  with  a  cross  standing  at  the  gateway  of 
the  kingdom. 

Looking  Back  75  Years  to  Love  joy 

BY  W.  H.  JORDAN 

SEVENTY-FIVE  years  have  passed  since  the  tragic  death  of 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  Illinois,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
fall  in  the  antislavery  cause.  A  few  persons  yet  live  who  re- 
member the  young  minister  as  pastor  of  the  Upper  Alton  Presbyte- 
rian church  and  editor  of  The  Alton  Observer.  Mrs.  Mary  Bost- 
wick,  now  93  years  old,  recalls  riding  from  Jacksonville  to  Alton 
by  stage  with  Lovejoy.  She  speaks  of  him  as  "a  most  homely  man, 
strongly  marked  with  smallpox,  and  most  positive  and  outspoken 
in  his  convictions."  During  the  entire  trip  she  conversed  with  him, 
"little  dreaming  what  an  immortal  character  he  was  to  become." 

Born  in  Albion,  Maine,  in  1802,  at  the  dawn  of  the  eventful  nine- 
teenth century,  Lovejoy  was  destined  to  have  no  small  share  in  the 
history  of  that  time.  Great  Britain  had  in  1833  abolished  slavery 
throughout  the  empire,  and  a  papal  bull  had  arrayed  the  Roman 
church  against  the  institution.  Occasional  riots  such  as  those  in 
New  York  in  1834  and  in  Boston  and  Utica  in  1835,  with  the 
growing  influence  of  the  abolitionists,  all  served  to  keep  the  slavery 
question  before  the  whole  country. 

It  was  in  1833  that  Lovejoy  completed  his  theological  training  at 
Princeton  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  West.  At  St.  Louis  he  became 
editor  of  The  St.  Louis  Observer,  an  influential  Presbyterian  paper. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  editorial  career  he  was  not  an  out  and  out 
abolitionist  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  but  was  a  stanch  defender 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  at  first  refrained  from  special  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  though  occasional  articles  appeared.  But  th£ 
burning  of  a  negro  murderer  without  trial,  judge  or  jury  in  St. 
Louis  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  His  soul  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation and  his  editorial  greatly  excited  the  proslavery  element. 
He  was  compelled  to  flee  by  night.  He  came  from  the  slave  state 
of  Missouri  to  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  arriving  in  Alton  July 
21,  1836. 

He  shipped  his  press  to  Alton,  where  it  arrived  on  a  Sunday  and 
lay  unguarded  on  the  wharf.  Under  cover  of  the  next  night  his 
boxes  were  broken  open  and  his  press  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
city  of  Alton  was  stirred  with  indignation,  and  at  a  public  meeting, 
where  Lovejoy  and  others  spoke,  it  was  planned  to  purchase  another 
press.  In  this  meeting  he  clearly  stated  that  he  was  not  an  aboli- 
tionist, that  he  rather  favored  the  colonization  scheme  which  was 
then  attracting  so  much  attention.    Some  of  his  hearers  understood 
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him  to  pledge  that  his  cohimns  should  he  free  from  antisla\ery 
agitation.  Another  press  was  secured,  and  September  8,  1836,  the 
first  number  of  The  Alton  Observer  was  issued.  It  soon  gained  a 
wide  circulation,  t)ut  the  growing  antislavery  agitation  throughout 
the  country  speedily  compelled  its  editor  to  espouse  one  side  or  the 
other.    "It  was  a  time  when  no  true  man  could  remain  neutral." 

In  June,  1837,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  the  next  issue  the  organization  of  an  anti- 
slavery  society  in  Illinois.  This  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  local 
proslavery  element  represented  by  a  "citizens'  committee,"  which 
warned  him  to  desist.  The  editor  denied  the  right  of  any  man  to 
dictate  his  policy,  but  offered  the  use  of  The  Observer  columns  to 
answer  his  arguments.  On  the  night  of  August  25  a  mob  attacked 
the  office,  wrecking  the  building  with  bricks  and  stones,  driving  out 
the  employees  and  demolishing  the  press. 

Some  counseled  him  not  to  attempt  his  work  again  in -Alton, 
advising  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  Quincy  or  some  other 
point  farther  north,  but  Lovejoy  felt  that  nothing  was  gained  by 
retreat.  A  third  press  was  bought.  But  this  one,  arriving  at  a 
time  when  Lovejoy  was  absent,  met  the  fate  of  the  first,  for  another 
mob  threw  it  into  the  Mississippi.  The  excitement  during  the  weeks 
following  was  intense.  Lovejoy 's  life  was  threatened  again  and 
again.  Twice  he  was  the  victim  of  assaults.  But  his  friends  secured 
another  press,  and  he  continued  his  work  undaunted.   The  new  press 
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was  guarded  carefully,  being  removed  from  the  boat  to  the  stone 
warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Oilman  and  Company.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  a 
•number  of  his  friends  assembled  with  arms  for  its  defense.  No 
trouble  occurred  until  the  next  night  at  10  o'clock,  when  a  mob 
of  perhaps  thirty  persons,  mostly  intoxicated,  demanded  that  the 
press  be  surrendered  to  them.  Being  refused,  they  at  once  be- 
gan a  fierce  attack  on  the  building  with  stones,  brickbats  and  guns. 
Those  within  fired,  killing  one  of  the  mob  and  wounding  several 
of  the  others.  Soon  after  the  city  bells  were  rung,  horns  were 
blown  and  a  maddened  multitude  surged  toward  the  besieged 
warehouse.  Ladders  were  placed  against  the  windowless  sides  and 
a  number  ascended  to  set  the  wooden  roof  on  fire.  Lovejoy  with 
a  few  others  of  the  defenders  fired  upon  these  and  drove  them  away, 
then  returned  below  to  load  their  guns.  Shortly  afterwards  Love- 
joy stepped  out  upon  the  roof  to  reconnoiter.  Guns  flashed,'  and 
Lovejoy  fell,  pierced  with  five  bullets,  and  died  almost  instantly. 
The  others  with  him  surrendered,  and  the  mob  broke  the  press  into 
fragments  and  flung  them  into  the  river. 

His  body  the  next  day  was  buried  without  religious  service.  Later 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  resting  place  overlooking  the  city  and 
underneath  a  beautiful  monument.  It  has  been  well  said  that  great 
questions  like  this  are  not  settled  by  mobs;  The  death  of  Lovejoy 
was  but  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  gigantic  struggle  did  not  cease  until 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 


Four  Interviews  and  Some  Inferences 

BY  DAVID  WALLACE  MONTGOMERY 


A    Beginning — and    Almost   an  Ending 

ONE  OF  THE  Presbyterian  peripatetic  sky  pilots  has  had  oc- 
casion recently  to  talk  with  various  types  of  American 
business  men  concerning  the  possibilities  of  great  tableland 
regions  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Each  man  represented 
some  different  phase  of  business  or  professional  interest  and  each 
is  keenly  alive  to  his  own  affairs. 

The  first  was  a  commercial  traveler  whom  I  met  on  an  eastbound 
"local."  Our  conversation  took  the  turn  of  "making  good,"  each 
in  his  own  line.    Said  my  fellow  traveler : 

"I  worked  for  years  for  a  famous  Philadelphia  firm  of  manu- 
facturing druggists.  My  territory  was  the  state  of  Nebraska.  For 
eight  years  I  made  this  western  end  of  the  state  along  with  the  rest 
of  my  territory,  and  while  this  part  of  the  West  did  not  pay  my 
house,  yet  the  managers  would  continue  to  say,  'Just  keep  right  on. 
We  are  doing  missionary  work,  and  some  day  that  territory  will 
pay  with  the  rest  of  it.'  And  so  for  eight  years  I  made  this  coun- 
try, and  the  business  in  the  paying  part  of  the  territory  gave  profit 
for  what  was  not  made  in  this  farther  West.  In  time  the  house 
grew  weary  in  doing  missionary  work  and  this  region  was  dropped. 
In  a  short  time  I  accepted  a  position  with  a  western  wholesale 
drug  firm,  and  the  old  territory  was  resumed  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  However,  my  firrri  was  not  satisfied  with  what  was  being 
done,  so  I  went  into  business  for  myself.  You  cannot  make  eastern 
people  understand  western  conditions.  They  want  you  to  'make 
good,'  and  'making  good'  in  either  business  or  missions  means  'de- 
livering the  goods' — no  matter  what  the  conditions.  What  your 
firm  or  board  wants  is  not  excuses,  no  matter  how  valid,  but  the 
figures." 

A  Government  Inspector  on  Western  Prospects 

My  second  informant  is  a  government  veterinarian.  We  chatted 
together  one  Sunday  morning  in  early  spring  as  we  sat  in  the  sun 
on  the  south  side  of  a  station  which  stands  away  out  on  the  edge  of 
things.  My  friend  was  waiting  to  inspect  a  large  bunch  of  cattle 
which  was  expected  from  the  plains  almost  any  moment,  while  the 
sky  pilot  was  waiting  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  a  small  bunch  of 
the  spiritual  flock  of  the  plains  could  be  "rounded  up"  in  the 
schoolhouse  across  the  tracks.  Naturally  the  conversation  was  of  a 
speculative  turn  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  country. 

"Well,"  said  my  friend,  "I  have  driven  all  over  this  part  of  the 
country.    I  know  the  people  and  what  they  are  up  against.  This 


country  hasn't  any  more  rain  than  it  had  years  ago.  Outside  of  a 
little  irrigated  territory  this  country  is  going  to  go  back  to  a  stock 
country.  Not  many  of  these  'nesters' — these  Kinkaiders — can  re- 
main here.'  There  will  be  a  little  dry  farming,  but  in  the  main  this 
country  will  be  divided  into  small  ranches  of  from  one  to  six  sec- 
tions of  land,  with  an  occasional  ranch  of  many  thousands  of  acres. 
You  can't  build  up  strong  churches  and  schools  and  have  com- 
munity life  such  as  you  have  back  East  without  people,  and  the 
people  are  never  going  to  be  here  in  any  great  numbers,  unless 
some  conditions  arise  of  which  we  know  nothing  now." 

A  Governor  Objects  to  Red  Tape 

My  third  adviser  is  a  well  known  governor  of  a  Rocky  mountain 
state  which  has  a  large  amount  of  plains  country  in  common  with 
its  bordering  states.  We  were  soon  deep  into  the  discussion  of  the 
development  and  conservation  of  this  western  country.  As  we  sat 
in  the  depot  waiting  for  the  train  we  talked  of  the  government 
irriga'tion  project,  of  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  dry 
farming — of  unsettled  conditions  because  the  government  is  un- 
settled in  its  policies — and  then  this  western  veteran  broke  out 
against  Uncle  Sam's  red  tape  measures  which  cost  so  much  in  time 
and  money,  all  of  which  must  be  charged  up  to  the  settler,  or  if  not 


Where  the  Missionary  Slept 

to  him,  then  to  the  state  itself  in  hindered  growth  and  laggard 
development. 

Number  four  is  a  banker  and  lumber  merchant.  Picking  up  his 
pencil  he  began  making  points  and  lines,  as  he  said :  "It  seems 
to  me  that  home  mission  work  resolves  itself  into  something  like 
this :  We  have  business  places  which  pay  now.  We  have  certain 
other  places  in  strategic  points  which  do  not  pay,  but  we  believe  they 
{Continued  on  page  934) 
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A  New  American  Hymn 

Written  for  The  Continent 

By    HENRY    VAN  DYPiE 

WITH   MUSIC    BY    WILLIAM    PIERSON  MERRILL 


America  Befriend" 


1. 0 

2.  The 

3.  0 

4.  Thro' 
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Lord    our  God,  Thy  might  -  y     hand  Hath  made  our  coun  -  try  free; 

strength  of  ev  -  'ry  state     in  •  crease  In  Un  -  ion's  gold  -  en  chain; 

suf  -  fer  not     her     feet     to     stray;  But  guide   Tier  un  -  taught  might, 

all     the  wait  -  ing  land   pro  -  claim  Thy  gos  -  pel  of    good  -  will; 
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From  all    her  broad  and 

Her  thou-sand  cit  -  ies 

That  she  may  walk  in 

And  may    the  joy  of 
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hap   -   py  land  May 
fill    with  peace,  Her 
peace  -  ful  day,  And 
Je  -  8us'  name  In 
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wor  -  ship   rise  to 
mill  -  ion   fields  with 
lead    the  world  in 
ev  -  'ry     bo  -  som 
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grain, 
light. 
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fill     the  prom  -  ise 

vir  -  tues  of  her 

Bring     down   the  proud,  lift 

O'er       hill    and  vale,  from 


of     her  youth.  Her 

min  -  gled  blood  In 

up    the  poor,  Un 

sea    to  sea,  Thy 


lib  -  er  -  ty  de 
one   new    peo  -  pie 
e  -  qual  ways  a 
ho  -  ly    reign  ex 
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blend; 
mend; 
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By  law  and   or  -  der,  love  and  truth,  A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca, 

By  u  -  ni  -  ty   and  broth-er  -  hood,  A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca, 

By  juB-tice,  na-tion  -  wide  and  sure,  A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca, 

By  faith  and  hope  and  char  -  i  -  ty,  A  -  mer  -  i  •  ca, 

-i  P — r- 


A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca  be-friendl 

A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca  be-friendl 

A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca  be-friendl 

A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca  be-friendl 
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Four  Interviews  and  Some  Inferences 

(Continued  from  page  932) 

will  pay  in  time.  We  are  just  holding  on.  Take  this  place  as  an 
example.  When  we  began  our  lumber  yard  here  it  paid  a  dividend 
the  first  year,  but  it  has  not  paid  anything  since.  Our  investment 
is  here,  and  for  the  time  being  we  are  just  trying  to  forget  it. 
In  time  this  will  be  all  right.  Beyond  what  I  have  stated,  in  which 
you  may  find  certain  analogies  for  your  home  mission  work,  there 
are  other  places  which  do  not  pay,  and  never  will.  There  are  people 
and  communities  in  isolated  places  who  need  help  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  church  to  minister  to  those  people  for  the  sake  of 
the  present  good,  with  no  expectation  of  future  growth  or  gain, 
and  even  that  is  quite  worth  while." 

Home  Missions  Cannot  "Make  Good"  at  Once 

May  we  not  draw  certain  inferences,  if  not  conclusions,  from 
these  interviews?  First,  may  not  a  certain  immediate  emphasis 
on  "making  good"  defeat  making  good  in  the  long  run?  We  want 
no  less  of  business  method  than  we  have,  but  if  the  vision  is  filled 
with  numbers  of  "souls,"  churches,  collections,  may  not  later  years 
discover  that  some  quantity  or  term  has  been  omitted  from  the 
equation  which  has  kept  the  result  from  equaling  success? 

One  might  infer  that  as  government  inspectors  who  live  on  the 
ground  and  are  acquainted  with  conditions  are  able  to  prognosticate 
with  some  accuracy  concerning  certain  physical  possibilities,  so 
might  authorities  in  home  missions  learn  that  there  are  conditions 
in  which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  bring  about  strong,  self-sup- 
porting work. 

If  the  man  of  sound  business  sense  makes  his  investment  and 
does  not  expect  any  immediate  returns,  simply  having  faith  in 
the  harvest  of  the  years,  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  work  in  like 
faith?  If  such  a  man  can  see  from  a  high  viewpoint  that  work 
which  is  done  worthily  is  worth  the  cost  and  the  effort  even  though 
it  may  never  yield  churches,  church  rolls  increased,  church  offerings 
and  all  the  other  things  we  call  success,  shall  we  be  men  of  lesser 
vision  and  fail  to  measure  the  work  at  its  true  worth? 

Why  Not  a  Church  Press  Agent? 

BY  HERBERT  H.  SMITH 

WHEN  I  WORKED  on  a  daily  paper  in  one  of  Iowa's 
cities  certain  men  would  visit  the  city  editor  at  different 
times  during  the  summer,  and  the  next  morning  there 
would  be  something  in  the  paper  about  the  world's  biggest  circus 
which  was  soon  to  show  there.  Each  week,  or  oftener,  there 
would  be  several  columns  with  large  pictures  telling  about  the 
performers  at  the  theater.  Each  week  also  the  paper  printed  a 
column  or  more  of  announcements  of  time  of  church  services,  with 
the  topics  of  the  pastors'  sermons.  There  was  also  a  half  column 
of  items  about  coming  events  in  the  churches. 

The  news  about  the  circus  and  theater  and  churches  was  printed 
in  a  certain  style.  The  news  items  conformed  to  fundamental  rules 
of  English  composition,  and  the  church  notices  gave  the  name  of  the 
church,  followed  by  that  of  the  pastor  and  then  the  services.  But 
more  than  half  of  the  notices  received  from  pastors  were  writter> 
without  any  reference  to  the  paper's  style,  and  usually  the  name  of 
the  pastor  was  signed  at  the  bottom  instead  of  in  the  place  the 
paper  placed  it  when  printed. 

This  making  of  unnecessary  trouble  for  the  editors  tended  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  worst  examples  of  badly  prepared  church 
notices,  while  the  notices  of  the  circus  and  theater,  prepared  by 
men  who  knew  how  to  write  them,  and  offered  by  those  who  knew 
how  to  get  them  printed,  appeared  in  good  position. 

Why  can't  the  church  have  a  press  agent  ?  Why  can't  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  prepare  copy  for  the  newspapers  take  charge  of  the 
publicity  of  your  church?  There  are  very  few  pastors  who  have 
the  knack  of  knowing  what  news  is ;  nor  do  they  know  how  to  write 
it  for  publication.  One  very  worthy  Methodist  pastor  in  a  North 
Dakota  town  was  much  incensed  because  I  didn't  print  his  sermon 
in  full  as  he  had  brought  it  to  me  Monday  morning.  But  I  was 
hired  to  run  a  newspaper,  not  a  religious  journal,  and  much  as 
I  desired  to  do  good  through  the  paper,  I  couldn't  conscientiously 
print  all  his  sermon.  A  high  school  boy  with  a  little  experience  in 
reporting  for  the  paper  could  have  made  a  very  readable  article 
of  what  he  had  said. 

The  size  of  the  town  and  the  prominence  of  the  church  regulates 
in  great  measure  the  number  of  items  about  church  affairs  which 
the  paper  will  print;  but  a  man  who  is  trained  to  see  things  out 
of  which  to  make  news  will  find  more  such  items  than  a  pastor  who 
has  trained  his  mind  to  hunt  for  sermon  topics.  Anniversary  meet- 
ings, special  men's  meetings,  socials  and  fairs  can  have  the  attention 


of  members  of  the  church  and  congregation  directed  to  them  in 
advance  by  a  man  who  knows  the  facts  and  knows  how  to  write. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  laymen  of  a  large  city  a  symposium  on  the 
work  of  a  downtown  church  was  arranged.  A  self-constituted 
press  agent  suggested  to  the  chairman  that  he  write  the  city  editors 
of  the  various  papers  cordially  inviting  them  to  come  or  send  a 
representative.  With  the  invitation  went  a  small  item  about  the 
meeting.  This  was  printed  at  once,  a  reporter  assigned  to  watch 
the  meeting,  and  nearly  a  column  account  of  the  best  talks  appeared. 
This  undoubtedly  helped  the  church  draw  more  men  and  would  not 
have  been  obtained  without  the  preliminary  press  agent  activity. 

The  St.  Paul  City  Christian  Endeavor  union  has  hired  a  reporter 
on  one  of  the  dailies  to  gather  together  and  turn  in  all  the  copy  he 
can  about  Christian  Endeavor  doings.  He  is  paid  by  the  column, 
and  the  first  month  several  columns  of  publicity  were  obtained 
by  him  in  addition  to  a  front  page  story  announcing  this  new  move 
on  the  part  of  the  young  people.  The  cause  which  seems  to  be 
popular,  which  attracts  attention,  draws  others  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  members  of  the  organization  which  is  much  in  the  public  prints 
stir  themselves  to  do  something  worth  printing.  Publicity  for 
church  affairs  works  two  ways. 

In  towns  of  50,000  and  under  a  boy  who  has  been  in  high  school 
two  years  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  church  may  be  trained  to 
be  a  very  efficient  church  press  agent.  A  reporter  on  a  paper  may 
be  induced  to  practice  his  religion  by  letting  the  public  know  about 
his  church.  The  paying  of  space  rates  to  a  reporter  will  cost  the 
church  but  a  small  sum  each  month,  and  no  estimate  is  possible  of 
the  good  which  may  be  done.  The  church  has  a  more  interesting 
message  to  the  world  than  any  circus  and  it  can  be  brought  before 
the  people  if  the  attempt  is  made  in  the  right  way. 


A  Bootblack,  but  Not  Ordinary? 

Disasters  bring  heroes  to  light.  The  Titanic  disaster  revealed  a 
faithful  wireless  operator,  and  the  Elliot  Bay  dock  disaster  in 
Seattle  made  a  hero  of  a  young  man,  Newton  Johns.  And  Newton 
Johns  is  black — just  an  ordinary  bootblack. 

The  other  morning  the  gangplank  connecting  Colman  dock  and  the 
steamer  Flyer  broke  and  sixty  passengers  were  plunged  into  the  cold 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Some  sought  to  reach  the  dock  piles. 
Others  plunged  wildly  about.    All  were  in  imminent  danger. 

Little  black  Newton  Johns  sized  up  the  situation  and  leaped  into 
the  water.  Quickly  he  sought  a  woman,  and  though  she  grabbed  him 
around  the  neck  in  her  frenzied  efforts,  he  shook  himself  free  and, 
fixing  a  rope  about  her,  towed  her  to  a  lifeboat.  He  next  rescued  a 
13-year-old  girl,  then  a  woman  who  cried  to  him,  "You  have  got 
to  save  me,"  and  threw  her  arms  around  him  with  such  a  force  and 
grip  as  almost  to  drown  both  of  them.  But  he  got  away  with  his 
burden.  He  kept  up  the  work  of  rescue  until  he  saved  ten  lives. 
He  was  in  the  water  about  an  hour.  When  he  reached  the  dock  his 
face  was  ashen  and  he  was  near  collapse.  After  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  shoe-shining  task,  but  fell  ill  and  was  taken  to  his  home. 
He  has  fully  recovered. 

Mayor  Cotterill  sought  Johns  out  and  said :  "My  boy,  you  are  a 
credit  to  your  race  and  to  humanity.  I  never  heard  of  a  pluckier 
act."  The  colored  lad  is  the  hero  of  the  city.  The  newspapers  are 
conducting  a  movement  to  give  Johns  substantial  recognition.  But 
all  that  Johns  says  is :  "I  don't  care  about  being  called  a  hero,  but 
I  do  hope  my  old  mother  back  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  will  hear  about  it, 
because  she  will  be  tickled  to  death."  He  is  shining  shoes  today; 
possibly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  manifested  the  Spirit  of 
the  Saviour  who  endured  Calvary  to  save  us.  It  is  these  heroes 
in  common  life  that  make  us  see  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  lives. 

F.  M.  S. 


Could  Improve  on  This  Father 

Whether  or  not  the  younger  generation  can  improve  upon  the 
older  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  immediate  an- 
cestors, as  is  shown  by  a  story  told  of  Dean  Hook  of  Chichester, 
who,  according  to  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  was  admired  and  beloved 
to  an  unusual  degree.  A  quaint  old  blacksmith  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  dean.  The  old  man's  only  fault  was  his  attachment  to  the 
ale  house;  and  for  this  the  dean  had  frequently  rebuked  him.  One 
day  the  dean  saw  the  blacksmith  talking  seriously  to  his  son, 
and  called  out,  "Halloa,  Tom !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  boy  of  yours?" 

The  old  man  advanced  to  the  door  and  replied:  "What  am 
I  going  to  do  with  him?  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  dean.  I  am  going 
to  do  with  my  son  what  you  cannot  do  with  yours." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  the  dean.    "And  pray  what  is  that?" 

"Why,  I  am  going  to  make  a  better  man  of  him  than  his  father." 
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Sketches  by  a  Skyline  Secretary 

A  Sane  Summer 


IT  IS  impossible  for 
those  who  shut  them- 
selves from  the 
rigors  of  eastern  winters, 
or  who  flee  from  the  first 
keen  breath  of  frost  to  the 
land  where  it  is  always 
summer,  to  realize  the 
charm  of  a  winter  season 
in  the  Montana  rockies. 
They  deem  it  a  land  to 
"The  Jolly  Cavalcade"  be  avoided  like  a  pesti- 

lence, a  land  of  bitter  cold  and  constant  hardship.  They  know 
nothing  of  its  matchless  beauty,  of  its  unfailing  sunshine,  of  its 
inspiring  atmosphere  sweet  as  the  airs  of  Paradise.  What  is  worse 
— for  them — they  will  not  believe  the  most  credible  testimony.  The 
appeal  to  see  it  for  themselves  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

But  if  winter  in  the  Rockies  is  "impossible,"  the  summer  should 
win  a  more  generous  consideration.  The  sultry  heat  in  city  and 
town,  in  school  and  office,  in  manse  and  pew  matures  the  travel 
germ.  The  restless  victim  must  "hit  the  trail"  or  swelter  through 
the  dreadful  summer  of  his  discontent.  Many  are  finding,  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  skies  of  blue,  visions  of  glory,  regions  of  rest 
and  healthfulness  are  to  be  found  under  our  own  flag,  without  the 
discomfort  of  the  ocean  voyage,  or  the  mystery  of  the  unspeakable 
tongues  that  "lie"  beyond. 

No  part  of  America  lends  its  potencies  more  helpfully  to  allay 
the  fevers  of  body  or  mind  than  do  the  valleys  and  canons  of 
Montana.  Unlike  those  who  overlook  the  blessings  near  at  hand, 
Montanians  use  the  summer  as  a  relief  from  the  grind  incident  to 
material  things.  As  a  sensible  father  puts  it :  "Our  children  get 
•enough  of  the  superficial  during  the  school  year.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible we  take  them  out  where  things  are  real  and  genuine  and  sane." 
It  is  the  legend  of  Antaeus  modernized  and  personified.  Weakened 
by  prolonged  struggle,  if  he  could  but  touch  the  earth  he  was 
strengthened  for  victorious  warfare. 

To  many  a  school  boy  or  girl  the  summer  camp  in  the  canon 
gives  a  month  or  more  of  the  real  nature-touch  which  strengthens 
alike  body,  mind  and  soul  for 
further  struggle  with  civiliza- 
tion's complexities.  It  is  no  ex- 
periment. Twenty  years  of  such 
■communion  with  nature  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  During 
this  period  many  families  have 
gone  into  adjacent  canons  to 
pitch  their  tents  and  live  the 
primitive  life  as  long  as  busi- 
ness or  other  limitations  will 
permit.  Children  have  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  a 
type  of  maturity  that  challenges 
the  critical  examination  of  the 
most  skeptical.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing their  weeks  they  learned 
many  lessons  as  valuable  as 
those  learned  in  the  classroom. 
They  know  where  the  ousel 
nests  in  the  spray  of  the  falls, 
and  where  the  sportive  trout 
awaits  the  invitation  of  the 
seductive;  fly.  Fringed  gentian 
and  forget-me-not  are  daily 
■companions  in  the  camp,  and  nod 
their  friendly  greetings  to  every 
passer-by  on  mountain  road  or 
trail.  Footprints,  if  not  faces, 
become  familiar  sights  by  the 
trail  and  camp,  as  though  the 
bear  and  deer  looked  curiously  on  their  waking  and  sleeping.  Here 
and  there  the  jolly  cavalcade  catch  glimpses  of  badger  or  porcupine 
or  rock  coney  discreetly  watching  from  a  distance  the  coming  and 
going  of  these  strangers  who  herald  their  approach  with  laughter 
and  shout  and  song.  Once  or  twice  in  the  season  a  venturesome 
bear  cub  will  pass  through  the  camp,  surprised  at  the  commotion 
made  by  his  appearance,  and  standing  not  on  the  order  of  his  going 


A  Memory  of  Winter 


In  the  Montana  Valleys  and  Canons 
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when  he  realizes  that 
dog  and  gun  and 
human  feet  are  on  his 
trail. 

Moral  sanitation  is 
likewise  to  be  sought. 
Here  it  is  found  in 
copious  springs.  Wise 
neighbors  have  said : 
"If  you  do  not  want 
to  raise  your  boy  and 
girl  on  the  street, 
take  them  to  the 
canons  and  teach 
them  to  love  and  in- 
terpret nature."  They 
speak  from  a  large 
experience.  Their 
own  children  have 
met  the  test.  One  is 
a  Yale  postgraduate 
and  a  forestry  expert 
in  government  serv- 
ice. Another,  grad- 
uating from  West 
Point,  served  his 
country  and  humanity 
in  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Cornell  sends 
one  to  the  head  of  an  electrical  department  in  a  Pacific  coast  in- 
stitution. Another  postgraduate  directs  the  mechanical  department 
in  a  large  state  university  of  the  Middle  West.  After  graduate 
study  in  Columbia  and  some  years  in  Europe  one  is  building  western 
cities  into  beauty  and  permanence  as  an  architect.  One  manages  a 
large  ranch ;  while  another,  an  expert  in  dry  land  culture,  has  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Several  girls,  grown  to 
womanhood,  studied  music  under  famous  American  and  German 
masters.    All  these,  and  many  like  them,  spent  their  childhood  and 

youth  in  the  same  summer 
camps.  They  are  clean,  aggres- 
sive, wholesome  youth,  who  thor- 
oughly enjoy  a  good  time  and 
whose  intellectual  powers  are 
above  the  average.  In  the  main 
their  lifework  has  yet  to  be 
wrought ;  but  nothing  since  their 
camp  days  has  cooled  their  ardor 
for  camping,  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  mountain  climbing,  study- 
ing the  haunts  and  habits  of 
nature's  denizens  and  introduc- 
ing their  friends  to  the  treasures 
which  they  have  discovered.  By 
the  camera's  aid  they  have  stored 
up  records  of  a  pure,  wholesome 
youth.  Their  pictures  bring  new 
vistas  and  visions  to  many  a 
poor  shut-in  soul  who  climbs  no 
mountain  heights  and  hears  the 
enchanting  music  of  no  moun- 
tain streams. 

This  training  has  not  made 
them  boorish  in  society  nor  ir- 
reverent in  the  church.  They 
are  not  sluggish  in  classroom 
nor  insipid  in  character.  They 
have  acquired  independence, 
poise,  habits  of  accurate  obser- 
vation, facility  in  expression ; 
all  elements  of  real  strength  and  manhood.  Without  being  heroes  of 
modern  novels,  they  promote  a  manhood  and  womanhood  that  in- 
creases the  civic,  social  and  religious  virtues  of  American  citizen- 
ship. They  have  already  learned  that  there  is  pleasure,  wholesome 
and  recreative,  aside  from  ballroom  and  card  table;  inspiration  more 
lasting  and  satisfying  than  that  of  the  wine  cup.  They  will  not  be 
content  until  they  see  life  from  its  lofty  peaks. 
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The  Waiting  Spell  of  Nancy 


BY  CLARA  NEWHALL  FOGG 


FROM  HIS  LITTLE  house  on  a  point  of  land  that  jutted 
into  the  creek  old  man  Macomber  peered  through  the  tiny 
doorway  and  viewed  the  world  around  him.  Riotous  lengths 
of  woodbine  covered  the  porch  and  the  old  gentleman,  when  a 
curious  fit  was  on  him,  had  the  appearance  of  an  alert  squirrel 
glancing  with  bright-eyed  sharpness  through  the  tangle  of  green 
leaves. 

"Morning,  Elbridge,"  he  called  briskly  to  the  visitor  who  came 
with  swinging  stride  up  the  narrow  walk  with  its  border  of  smooth- 
topped  rocks.  "Nancy  ain't  got  back  yet.  Went  to  Beasley's  after 
soft  soap.  Didn't  make  enough  to  last  out  this  year.  They  say 
Caleb  Beasley's  going  to  clerk  it  over  Brownfield  way.  Guess  he'll 
have  to  git  more  hooks  and  eyes  now.  Won't  git  white  ones  in 
the  fall  'cause  he  allows  women  hadn't  ort  to  make  up  their  light 
duds  in  cold  weather,  so  he  buys  all  black  hooks.  Drummer 
told  me  so." 

Elbridge  Perry  smiled.  His  sweetheart's  father  had  the  name 
of  a  "gossipy  man,"  and  news  was  to  him  as  food  to  the  hungry. 

"Nancy's  got  a  washing  to  do  when  she  gits  home.  Say,  Elbridge, 
when  be  you  and  Nancy  going  to  make  a  match  of  it?" 

He  dragged  his  chair  along  the  porch  and  whispered  cautiously 
with  a  backward  glance  down  the  lane,  "If  I  wuz  you  I  wouldn't 
stand  it,  year  in  and  year  out,  so  patient  like.  Nancy's  good  as  gold, 
but  she's  balky,  turrible  balky.  If  I  wuz  in  your  place  I'd  give 
her  the  come-uppance  mighty  quick.  Better  prod  her  a  little,"  he 
advised. 

"If  things  wuz  settled,  then  I'd  go  visiting  down  in  the  Trott 
neighborhood ;  but  for  all  her  uppish  ways  Nancy's  scared  to  stay 
alone,  so  I've  got  to  hang  round  till  she's  safe  married.  They  say 
Timothy  Trott  has  shaking  palsy  so  bad  he  can't  git  about  and  I'd 
kind  o'  like  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit  and  tell  him  what  the  home  folks 
is  doing." 

"What  you  and  Elbridge  talking  about  so  private,  pa?"  demanded 
a  crisp  voice.  The  men  turned  guiltily.  Nancy  Macomber  was  a 
wholesome  looking  woman  of  full  figure  and  erect  bearing;  like 
some  late  blooming  aster  she  breathed  of  the  fall  harvest  and  the 
freshness  of  out  of  doors. 

Others  besides  Elbridge  Perry  had  found  her  good  to  look  upon, 
but  the  quiet  man  of  the  honest  eyes  and  slow  spoken  ways  was  the 
one  favored  by  Nancy.  She  was  set  against  early  marriages  and 
postponed  her  wedding  day  from  year  to  year.  Parson  Smiley, 
who  was  versed  in  the  history  of  China,  told  his  wife  in  confidence 
that  Nancy  Macomber  was  about  as  yielding  as  the  great  wall  of 
Tibet.  Knowing  the  story  of  Elbridge's  long  wait,  he  thought  the 
wall  had  as  much  idea  of  falling  as  did  Nancy  of  getting  married. 

Elbridge  took  the  pail  of  soft  soap  and  followed  Nancy  to  the' 
kitchen,  where  he  helped  with  the  washing  as  deftly  as  a  woman ; 
though  secretly  pleased  at  this  domestic  trait  of  the  man  she  loved, 
Nancy  never  let  him  know  of  her  approval. 

When  the  clothes  were  in  the  suds  Elbridge  spoke. 

"Your  father  and  me  wuz  a-talking  it  over  and  allowed  it  seemed 
like  we  ought  to  be  married  soon.  Can't  ye  make  up  your  mind 
to  it,  Nancy?"  he  pleaded. 

"Now,  Elbridge" — Nancy's  voice  was  decisive — "you  know  how 
we've  agreed  'twas  only  fair  for  me  to  have  a  waiting  spell.  'Taint 
as  if  we  lived  so  far  away  from  each  other  we  couldn't  meet  every 
day.  I  can't  manage  it  this  year,  anyway.  I've  about  all  I  can  do 
without  anything  so  upsetting  as  a  wedding.  You  hurry  and  poke 
them  clothes  or  they'll  bile  over." 

Old  man  Macomber,  breathing  hard,  burst  in  upon  them  with  his 
latest  news.    He  had  run  all  the  way  up  the  lane. 

"Hiram  Barker  over  at  the  Corners  and  she  who  was  a  Fluke, 
M'ri  Doolittle,  they  up  and  got  spliced  last  night,"  he  announced 
as  soon  as  he  coulcj  speak.  "Say,  why  don't  you  and  Nancy  hitch 
up?  Ye've  waited  long  enough,  'cording  to  my  way  o'  thinking. 
Never  knew  such  tarnal  long  courtships  when  I  wuz  a  young  sprout." 
He  glared  belligerently  at  his  daughter.  "You'll  never  see  thirty 
agin  and  Elbridge  ain't  no  chicken." 

"I  want  a  waiting  spell  first,"  repeated  Nancy  obstinately.  "You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  Elbridge?" 

"No — 0—0,"  agreed  Elbridge  slowly,  "dunno's  I  do.  Don't  want 
you  till  you're  willing  to  come." 

The  old  man  snorted.  "You're  too  tarnal  easy,  Elbridge,  that's 
what's  the  matter." 

He  eyed  Nancy  malevolently. 

"What  you  need,"  he  said,  "is  a  good  spanking." 


At  the  ladies'  aid  that  afternoon  M'ri  Doolittle's  latest  matri- 
monial venture  turned  the  minds  of  the  women  from  more  serious 
matters. 

"For  a  widder  woman  she  ain't  done  bad,"  commented  Marthy 
Anne  Barnes  as  she  helped  Nancy  cut  out  shirts  for  distant  heathen. 
"M'ri  always  wanted  Elbridge,  and  if  you  hadn't  been  a  stumbling- 
block  I  guess  she'd  'a'  got  him.  For  my  part,"  declared  Marthy 
Anne  severely,  "I  wouldn't  blame  Elbridge  if  he  give  ye  the  mitten. 
Why  don't  you  two  git  married?" 

"Can't  I  have  a  waiting  spell?"  Nancy  was  exasperated.  Her 
black  eyes  snapped ;  she  tossed  her  head  defiantly.  "We  ain't  in 
no  hurry.    How'd  pa  git  along  without  me?" 

Marthy  Anne  knew  of  old  man  Macomber's  desire  for  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  Trott  neighborhood,  but  wisely  said  noth- 
ing of  his  longing  for  liberty. 

"  'Tain't  treating  Elbridge  right.  A  man  don't  want  to  be  courting 
the  best  part  of  his  life.  I  heard  he  said  he'd  build  in  a  minit  if 
you  wuz  ready.  Seems  there's  a  good  lot  up  on  Christian  hill  and 
he's  got  the  refusal  of  it.  'Bijah  Howe  is  moving  away  and  wants 
to  sell  his  land." 

Nancy's  red  lips  set  firmly. 

"That's  too  far  from  pa,"  she  said  briefly. 

Elbridge  came  to  the  aid  supper  and  afterwards  asked  Nancy  to 
walk  up  by  the  Howe  lot.  The  way  to  Christian  hill  wound  through' 
a  grove  of  pines  and  cedars  to  the  rich  tract  of  fertile  farm  land 
beyond ;  here  was  the  open  space  where  the  house  would  go. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  it?  'Tis  right  sightly,  ain't  it?"  The  voice 
of  Elbridge  was  wistful. 

"Too  far  away  and  too  high  up,"  objected  Nancy. 

"You  never  like  things,"  Elbridge  spoke  hopelessly.  "I  thought 
ye  might  favor  this  for  a  house  lot,  'tis  so  pleasant.  Emma  Jane 
and  her  boys  will  live  on  the  home  farm  with  the  folks  now  her 
husband's  gone,  and  your  father  won't  want  us  all  the  time.  Most 
old  people  like  to  be  by  themselves.  We've  got  to  fix  on  some  place 
when  we  git  married." 

"That  won't  be  for  quite  a  spell."  Nancy's  voice  was  cold.  "I 
ain't  had  all  the  waiting  spell  I  want  yet.  I  ain't  sure's  I  want  to 
marry,  anyway." 

"I  do,  and  what's  more,  I'm  going  to,"  snapped  Elbridge  Perry. 
He  stopped  under  the  cedars  and  looked  squarely  at  Nancy. 

"I  don't  want  to  hurry  you" — he  spoke  with  fine  sarcasm — "but 
I  don't  mean  to  put  off  marrying  till  I'm  too  old  to  walk  to  my  own 
wedding.  I  mean  to  get  married  right  off  quick.  When  you've 
settled  just  what  time  you  can  spare  best  let  me  know,  but  it's  got 
to  be  soon." 

The  Perry  temper,  slow  to  kindle,  was  a  blazing  torch  when  once 
started.  They  walked  back  in  silence,  Nancy  too  surprised  for 
speech.    The  worm  had  turned. 

Old  man  Macomber  met  them  on  the  porch.  His  shrewd  old  eyes 
were  bright.    His  white  hair  glistened  like  silver  in  the  moonlight. 

"Heard  the  news?"  he  gasped,  looking  at  Elbridge.  "Your  cousin 
Louisy  Morgan  jest  got  back  and  she  and  young  Dan'l  Conant 
allow  they'll  git  married  right  away.  Louisy's  been  here  and  wuz 
sorry  to  miss  ye  both.  She's  a  mighty  pretty  little  creetur.  Ain't 
no  mind  to  lose  her  youth  and  good  looks  before  she  gits  a  husband. 
No  waiting  spell  for  her,"  sniffed  Nancy's  father  with  a  scornful 
glare  at  his  daughter. 

Elbridge,  with  a  cool  "good  night,"  strode  off  down  the  lane, 
leaving  Nancy  indignant  at  his  sudden  change  of  heart. ' 

"Don't  you  give  in  to  her,"  advised  Louisa  Morgan  when  she  got 
from  Elbridge  the  story  of  the  quarrel.  "You  stand  out  a  bit  and 
she'll  think  all  the  more  of  you.  Gracious,  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  long-winded  courting  before?  A  waiting  spell,  indeed!  I'd 
show  her  1" 

Her  own  happiness  gave  Louisa  wisdom  as  to  the  ways  of  lovers 
and  she  was  inspired  to  much  wholesome  advice.  She  sat  with  her 
cousin  a  long  time  on  the  doorstep  and  when  their  conference  ended, 
amid  much  laughter  on  the  girl's  part,  Elbridge  was  greatly 
comforted. 

Next  evening  old  man  Macomber  ran  all  the  way  up  to  the  porch 
where  Nancy  sat  rather  lonesomely  waiting  for  Elbridge  to.  come 
and  beg  forgiveness. 

"Say,  he's  bought  the  Howe  lot  and  the  men  have  started  work. 
Hain't  seen  him  today,  have  ye?  Guess  you've  lost  him  with  your 
dratted  foolishness.    Ain't  he  coming  agin?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  retorted  Nancy.   "No  great  loss  if  he  doesn't.' 
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He  would  come,  she  didn't  doubt  that.  He  had  never  missed  see- 
ing her  before  every  day  since  they  had  kept  company  together. 
So  she  waited  long  on  the  porch,  but  Elbridge  Perry  came  not. 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  slipped  by,  but  Nancy  never  saw  the 
man  who  was  so  constantly  in  her  thoughts.  On  the  street,  at 
church,  at  the  aid  suppers,  she  failed  to  meet  him.  He  went  the 
way  of  Christian  hill,  where  he  was  busy  with  his  house  building. 
It  was  her  father  who  kept  Nancy  in  touch  with  the  doings  of 
Elbridge. 

The  new  house  was  up ;  a  fine  two-story-and-a-half  affair,  with 
bay  windows  and  wide  piazza  and  sunny  kitchen;  there  was  room 
for  a  flower  garden  near  the  front  door;  in  the  rear  the  barn  and 
hen  house  and  the  large  vegetable  garden. 

All  the  village  wondered  over  Elbridge  and  his  revolt  from 
Nancy's  rule.  The  story  served  as  an  object  lesson  to  couples  of 
quarrelsome  disposition.  Young  girls  who  had  been  tempted  to 
place  their  sweethearts  on  probation  suddenly  changed  their  minds. 

Slowly  the  winter  passed,  melting  into  the  mist  of  spring  rains 
and  the  freshness  of  young  growing  things.  It  was  an  April 
twilight,  the  very  last  of  the  month.  Nancy,  in  the  midst  of  glow- 
ing crispness  of  pink  and  white  and  green  tissue,  was  busy  with 
May  baskets  for  the  neighbor  children  down  the  lane.  She  looked 
up  to  see  her  father  hopping  wildly  about  on  one  foot. 

"Great  things  is  a-brewing,"  cried  old  man  Macomber  shrilly  as 
he  careened  through  the  room. 

"Elbridge,  he's  been  moving  in,  and  folks  say  all  you  could  see 
wuz  loads  of  furniture  a-going  up  Christian  hill.  Some  of  the  stuff 
ain't  gone  yet.  He's  got  all  that  truck  his  Aunt  Cynthy  give  him 
and  'tis  a  handsome  sight.  Mandy  Basher,  Louisy's  friend,  is 
a-visiting  her,  and  some  think  Elbridge  has  intentions,  'cause  he  acts 
kind  o'  smitten.  I'll  bet  there'll  be  no  waiting  spell  with  her.  Such 
a  man  as  Elbridge  don't  grow  on  ev'ry  bush.  Good  farm  and  money 
in  the  bank  and  steady  as  a  deacon.  She'll  be  lucky  to  git  him.  You 
wuz  a  tarnal  fool.  Some  folks  know  when  they've  got  a  good  thing 
and  others  don't." 

With  this  oracular  utterance  her  aged  parent  started  for  the  barn. 

Nancy  kept  on  crimping  tissue  streamers,  but  a  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek  and  dimmed  the  smoothness  of  her  clean  white  apron. 
Setting  the  baskets  of  crinkling  tissue  on  the  shelf,  she  opened  the 
drawer  of  a  little  sewing  table,  took  out  a  blue  crocheted  necktie 
and  smoothed  it  tenderly. 


"Mebbe  I've  been  a  fool,"  she  acknowledged,  "but  I'll  give  El- 
bridge his  May  basket,  'cause  I've  promised  him." 

For  ten  years  Elbridge  and  Nancy  had  exchanged  gifts  on  May 
night,  from  the  candy  and  apples  that  filled  those  first  gay  bits  of 
tissue  to  the  more  substantial  presents  of  a  later  period. 

Hiding  the  basket  in  a  splendid  cornucopia  of  rose  color  Nancy 
donned  her  red  cape  with  the  narrow  pointed  hood  and  slipped  out 
into  the  dusk,  running  across  lots  to  the  path  through  the  south 
meadow  that  led  to  Christian  hill. 

From  the  kitchen  window  Elbridge  saw  the  red  cloaked  figure 
scurrying  through  the  cedars. 

"Why,  'tis  Nancy !"    He  smiled  exultantly. 

"Wonder  if  she'll  take  the  May  basket  I've  got  for  her.  House 
and  all  the  fixings,  with  me  thrown  in  for  ballast — mebbe  'twill  do." 

Rolling  up  the  long  paper  he  had  scrawled  all  over  in  his  awkward 
writing,  he  picked  a  red  geranium  from  the  blossoming  plants  in 
the  sitting  room  and  tied  it  clumsily  to  the  document  with  a  bit  of 
black  carpet  thread. 

"Come  right  in,"  he  beamed,  opening  wide  the  side  door  and 
stretching  eager  hands  in  welcome.  Nancy,  bright-eyed  and  rosy- 
cheeked,  stepped  over  the  threshold  and  took  the  rocking  chair  that 
Elbridge  placed  near  the  stove,  where  a  shining  teakettle  puffed 
steaming  hospitality. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  house."  She  glanced  approvingly  at  the  many 
windows  and  the  generous  allowance  of  shelf  space  and  closet  room. 

"All  the  curtains  up,  too.  Why,  Elbridge !"  she  smiled  a  bit 
uncertainly.  "I  never  told  you  I  liked  dotted  muslin ;  how'd  you 
know?  'Twill  be  a  cozy  place  to  live  in  after  we're  married — • 
come  fall,  mebbe."    She  looked  at  the  quiet  figure  appealingly. 

"I'm  going  to  git  married  now,"  stated  Elbridge  firmly.  He 
straightened  unconsciously.    "Right  there  in  the  sitting  room." 

He  turned  to  the  open  door  that  glimpsed  the  cheerful  picture  be- 
yond; the  apple  tree  wood  that  flamed  redly  in  the  deep  fireplace; 
the  bright-flowered  carpet;  the  muslin  curtains;  the  stand  of 
blooming  geraniums. 

"If  you're  ready,  well  and  good.  If  not" — he  looked  at  her 
calmly — "there's  others.  I'm  going  to  git  married — right  now — 
this  evening !" 

"Elbridge,"  cried  Nancy  with  beaming  face,  "why  didn't  you  speak 
up  like  that  years  ago?  'Tis  what  I  was  waiting  for.  I  was  always 
bound  to  have  a  firm  man." 


Getting 
a  World 
Vision 


o 


N  HIS  WAY  to  a  China  meeting  the 
Wayfarer  dropped  into  the  home  of  a 
minister  friend,  and  there  found  a 
Princeton  professor  who  all  unwittingly  made 
shipwreck  of  the  evening's  program  by  substitut- 
ing for  China  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  way  of 
smart  modern  laymen  to  speak  condescendingly 
of  these  secluded,  dry-as-dust  professors — espe- 
cially those  who  work  in  theological  seminaries — so  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the  Wayfarer  to  find 
that  this  unworldly  theologian  had  a  clearer,  stronger  grasp  of  pres- 
ent world  conditions  than  any  traveler  or  journalist  he  had  ever  met. 
***** 
Just  how  it  came  about  that  China  was  shelved  for  the  night  this 
particular  Sinophile  does  not  quite  understand.  He  remembers 
the  parson  bringing  out  one  map  after  another  to  trace  the  swift 
story,  and  the  silent,  wide-eyed  son  of  the  manse  who  found  this 
marshaling  of  nations  and  overturning  of  empires  so  absorbing  that 
he  begged  to  remain  up  long  past  his  bedtime.  The  talk  strode 
across  continents  and  centuries,  the  incisive,  comprehensive  views 
of  the  professor  illuminating  every  step.  The  inwardness  of  Rus- 
sia's game  in  the  Near  East,  and  why  she  will  not  keep  faith  with 
Germany,  nor  let  the  kaiser  possess  Constantinople ;  the  probable 
reason  for  the  sudden  shift  of  Germany's  greatest  statesman.  Von 
Bieberstein,  from  Turkey  to  London;  the  sure  fate  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  reality  of  the  "holy  war";  the  consequences  of  the 
Bagdad  railway,  and  what  the  reign  of  international  arbitration 
would  mean  to  a  revivified  Mesopotamia — all  these  and  other 
phases  of  the  day's  world  problem  were  debated,  the  mistress  of  the 
manse  and  her  husband  putting  in  an  occasional  luminous  word 
which  made  this  fortunate  scribe  realize  that  he  had  fallen  into  that 
oft-lauded  and  seldom  experienced  thing  called  cosmopolitan  society. 
Landed  at  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  the  route  of  Anglo-German 


relations,  the  professor  tarried  to  take  up  some  of  the  striking 
phases  of  ancient  history,  and  the  related  Biblical  questions.  The 
scholar's  mind  has  familiarly  ranged  over  these  fields  where  only 
the  Wayfarer's  body  has  been ;  and  to  find  a  man  to  whom  Babylon 
and  Ur  and  Nippur  and  Hassan  Keif  and  Haran  and  Diarbekir  and 
Urfa  are  more  than  names  is  a  privilege  for  which  this  pupil  would 
travel  far. 

Repeatedly  the  savant  had  remarked,  illuminating  some  point,  "You 
know,  the  Babylonian  says" — speaking  as  familiarly  of  the  Baby- 
lonian as  a  Cairene  would  mention  French.  At  length  the  Way- 
farer interrupted,  "See  here,  what  do  you  mean  by  'the  Babylonian'? 
You  don't  read  the  cuneiform,  do  you?"  There  are  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  score  of  men  in  all  the  world  who  could  decipher  the 
mysterious  tablets  and  seals  inscribed  in  the  language  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, such  as  are  among  the  Wayfarer's  mementos  of  a  journey 
through  Babylonia.  To  his  amazement  he  learned  that  this  quiet 
man  whom  he,  as  a  worldly-wise  journalist,  had  once  gently  teased 
as  a  dweller  amid  the  tombs,  not  only  reads  the  cuneiform  but  also 
twenty-six  other  languages,  living  and  dead.  , 

Now  the  Wayfarer  has  long  entertained  a  pet  notion  that  he  would 
permanently  enrich  some  American  institution  of  learning  by  per- 
suading it  to  send  an  archaeological  expedition  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
an  untouched  field  where  the  greatest  finds  of  all  archsological  re- 
search may  be  made.  Imagine  digging  up — and  this  is  no  fantastic 
impossibility — the  very  records  of  the  sale  of  Terah's  property  when 
he  left  Ur  for  Haran !  We  may  be  sure  the  records  were  made, 
and  the  price  received  a  good  one,  for  was  not  Abraham's  father 
the  progenitor  of  the  world's  astutest  business  men?  Now  the 
Wayfarer  knows  that  it  is  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  with 
its  rich  endowment  in  money  and  its  richer  endowment  in  the  person 
of  this  erudite  and  polyglot  professor,  which  is  predestined  to  this 
great  work  for  scholarship  and  religion.  The  Wayfarer. 
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Radicalism  in  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Idea,  by  Charles  McCarthy 
(Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  $1.50  net), 
and  a  similar  work,  Wisconsin  :  An  Experi- 
ment IN  Democracy,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.25 
net),  deal  with  the  Wisconsin  idea  from  the  in- 
side and  from  the  outside  respectively.  That 
idea  is  a  new  compound  of  the  two  old  simples, 
democracy  and  efficiency.  Hitherto  these  two 
simples  have  been  divorced,  and  we  have  had 
corruption  in  our  democratic  enterprises  of 
government  and  unscrupulousness  on  the  part 
of  our  big  business  corporations.  In  Wis- 
consin, however,  there  has  grown  up  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  introduction  to  the  first  men- 
tioned of  these  books,  calls  a  sane  radicalism, 
which  does  not  waste  its  energies  crying  out 
against  injustice  and  proposing  wild  panaceas, 
but  which  has  gone  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
actual  economic  conditions  and  translated  its 
idealism  into  hard-headed  legislation  providing 
for  expert  regulation  of  public  utilities,  expert 
direction  of  the  common  effort  toward  the  best 
standards  of  living  for  all,  and  such  care  in 
drawing  up  new  legislation  as  will  preserve  it 
from  the  reefs  of  unconstitutionality.  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy, who  is  now  chief  of  the  legislative  ref- 
erence department  of  the  state,  tells,  from  the 
inside,  how  all  this  has  been  done.  As  a  result 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  legislation 
and  the  spirit  of  the  state  university,  this  sane 
radicalism  of  Wisconsin  has  not  only  made 
good  as  radicalism,  but  it  has  done  so  even 
from  the  business  man's  sometimes  impatient 
standpoint.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  failures  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  33  1-3  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  decreased  10.8  per  cent  in  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Howe  begins  his  book  with  a  chapter  en- 
titled "La  Follette,  the  Builder."  But  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  La  Follette  cleared 
the  ground  and  that  much  of  the  subsequent 
building  has  been  done  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  After  all,  while  Mr.  Howe's 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  equalizing  the  tax 
burdens  and  state  insurance  are  interesting,  his 
other  chapters  on  the  democratization  of  learri- 
ing  and  the  other  activities  of  the  state  uni- 
versity are  vital ;  for  in  them  we  touch  the 
real  foundation  of  the  success  of  Wisconsin — 
the  first  American  commonwealth  to  make  good 
as  a  commonwealth  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


New  Novels 

Captain  Martha  Mary,  by  Avery  Abbott. 
With  a  touch  of  sympathy  such  as  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin"  Mrs.  Abbott  has  told  this 
story  of  a  little  "mother  of  the  tenements," 
making  vivid,  and  yet  true  to  life,  her  struggle 
to  keep  together  the  little  brood  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  deserted  by  a  dissipated 
father  and  mother,  and  her  steadfast  and  loving 
devotion  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  want. 
Martha  Mary  bespeaks  a  keener  interest  in  little 
heroines  the  world  over  who  with  cheer  and 
courage  are  facing  the  everyday  bread-and- 
butter  problem.  [Century  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

High  Bradford,  by  Mary  Rogers  Bangs,  has 
the  flavor  of  the  stories  that  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
taught  us  to  love.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
Cape  Cod  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  all  the  charm 
of  the  sea,  the  white  sands,  an  old  fishing  vil- 
lage and  a  group  of  interesting  characters  has 
been  concentrated  into  its  make-up.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Wilhelmina  Changes  Her  Mind,  by  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley,  is  a  sweet  little  love 
story  of  a  girl  graduate — gayly  improbable  but 
irresistibly  delightful.  [bmall,  Maynard  and 
Company,  Boston.     $1  net. 

The  Street  Called  Straight,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Inner  Shrine"  (Basil  King).  A  story 
of  such  uncommon  interest  as  this  one  blinds 
the  reader  to  any  technical  deficiencies  it  may 


exhibit — makes  them  of  no  importance.  To 
briefly  vizualize  it  is  almost  impossible,  but  it 
has  to  do  with  a  Boston  millionaire  who  has 
"gone  broke"  in  a  way  that  points  to  a  prospect 
of  penitentiary  service ;  with  his  daughter,  a 
charmingly  resourceful  woman ;  an  English  of- 
ficer to  whom  she  is  engaged ;  and  a  young 
American  (long  in  love  with  her)  who  comes 
to  their  financial  rescue.  Rarely  have  two 
rivals — neither  of  whpm  is  a  "villain"  in  any 
sense  of  the  word — been  so  sanely  and  dra- 
matically contrasted.  [Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Forest  on  the  Hill,  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts.  The  proportions  of  Mr.  Phillpotts's 
new  story  are  gigantic,  taking  on  the  evolution 
of  life  and  change  and  death  as  though  woven 
out  of  some  cosmic  apperception.  It  is  of  the 
Dartmoor  region,  of  course ;  and  the  grim 
tragedy  of  its  heroine's  love  mounts  to  the 
height  of  the  tragedy  that  we  often  find  in  life 
itself.  This  book  alone  should  make  Mr. 
Phillpotts's  position  in  modern  literature  un- 
assailable. [John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 


Religious  Books 

The  Religious  Experience  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Percy  Gardner,  is  a  study  of  the  religious 
thought  of  the  apostle  Paul  from  a  rather 
unique  point  of  vifew.  The  author  is  a  thor- 
oughgoing believer  in  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced results  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
He  does  not  hesitate,  for  instance,  to  say  that 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  apostle  Paul  and 
his  work  in  the  book  of  Acts  differ  irreconcil- 
ably from  the  portraitures  of  the  same  things 
in  the  apostle's  own  epistles  and  that  the  rep- 
resentations of  Acts  are  secondary,  inferior  and 
in  many  cases  untrustworthy.  At  the  same 
time  he  believes  in  the  absolute  validity  and  in- 
estimable value  of  the  specific  religious  mes- 
sage of  Paul,  and  practically  treats  this  mes- 
sage as  normative  for  the  Christian  life.  It  is 
a  question  of  deducing  it  from  the  sources  by 
a  careful  process  of  criticism.  The  volume  is 
full  of  suggestive  glimpses  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  student  of  New  Testa- 
ment times.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Passion  of  Christ,  by  James  S.  Stone. 
The  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago, 
writes  this  devotional  study  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  with  the. design  of  lifting 
up  the  cross  and  revealing  its  glory  lo  the  men 
of  the  present  day.  Unlike  typical  devotional 
studies,  however,  the  thought  of  the  book  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  historical  facts  as  given  in 
the  gospel  narrative.  The  author  believes  that 
the  acceptance  of  these  facts  as  such  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  power  of.  the  gospel. 
Accordingly  he  makes  much  of  the  historical 
evidences  of  the  passion,  of  the  criticism  of 
the  gospels,  of  the  chronology  and  of  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  affair. 
It  is  a  work  of  unusual  insight  and  of  admi- 
rable Christian  spirit.  [Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Life's  Christ  Places,  by  Joseph  Agnew. 
The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  quite  original 
and  unique.  The  author  singles  out  the  locali- 
ties associated  with  the  life  of  Christ  and  gives 
each  one  of  them  a  typical  spiritual  significance. 
Thus  Bethlehem,  the  temple,  Nazareth,  Galilee, 
Perea,  Jericho  and  Gethsemane  come  to  be  the 
emblems  of  spiritual  experiences  with  Christ 
as  the  central  figure  and  Christ's  thought  as 
the  controlling  principle.  It  is  a  helpful  little 
book.     [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Religion  of  Christ,  by  Frederick  D. 
Kershner.  Without  any  pretensions  at  philo- 
sophical insight  or  thoroughness  the  author  aims 
to  distinguish  between  the  inner  and  living  soul 
of  Christianity  and  its  outer  form  and  body. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  point  out  even 
in  the  barest  outline  the  fundamentals  of  a 
religion  that  has  had  such  a  rich  and  complex 


life,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  perfectly.  But  there  are  very  many 
devout  souls  to  whom  his  elementary  explana- 
tions may  come  as  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  of  fortification  of  faith.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Nature  and  Travel 

The  Jonathan  Papers,  by  Elisabeth  Wood- 
bridge.  The  author  has  titled  her  book  very 
modestly,  hinting  not  at  all  of  the  "I"  who, 
in  perfect  comradeship  with  her  "Jonathan," 
creates  the  wondrous  charm  of  these  essays. 
"Essays"  is  hardly  the  word  either;  it  is  far 
too  ponderous  to  be  truly  descriptive  of  the 
delightful  and  dainty  waywardness  of  these 
little  sketches.  When  two  good  comrades  ex- 
plore marshes  in  a  winter  fog,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  partridge,  go  bee  hunting,  take 
tramps  in  the  rain  and  otherwise  indulge  their 
zest  for  unconventional  enjoyment  and  for  tak- 
ing their  dessert  just  when  the  spirit  moves 
them  instead  of  in  the  prescribed  way,  tech- 
nically the  resulting  chronicle  may  be  an  essay ; 
but  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes  it  is  just  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  and  refreshing  pilgrimages  in  the 
open.  "Chronicles  in  Comradeship"  is  perhaps 
as  descriptive  as  any  title  that  could  be  given 
this  bit  of  day-at-morn.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Spell  of  France,  by  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason.  A  charming  book  that  seems  to  catch 
the  real  spirit  of  France.  Although  Miss 
Mason  had  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country  she 
confesses  that  it  was  not  until  she  encountered 
the  rivers  and  mountains,  the  vineyards,  olive 
groves,  roses  and  nightingales  of  the  Midi  that 
France  really  cast  a  spell  upon  her.  [L.  C. 
Page  Company,  Boston.    $2  net. 

The  Tourist's  Russia,  by  Ruth  Kedzie 
Wood,  purports  to  be  the  only  tourists'  guide 
to  Russia  published  in  English,  a  fact  which, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  true.  Thanks 
to  the  new  steamship  lines,  Russia  is  now  as 
accessible  as  an^  other  country ;  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  comprehensive  guide  to  her 
treasures  and  her  people.  [Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 

Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,  by  George 
W.  Jacoby.  The  great  value  of  Dr.  Jacoby's 
book  is  in  its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  regular 
physicians  understand  and  use  psychothera- 
peutic methods  of  healing.  As  he  shows  in  de- 
tail, mental  methods  of  curing  functional  dis- 
orders are  specific  and  real,  but  they  are  not 
supernatural.  The  researches  of  Dubois, 
Freund  and  other  investigators  show  that  sug- 
gestion will  not  only  work  to  cure  disease  but 
that  it  is  working  all  the  time  as  a  causative 
factor  in  disease.  Hence  the  author  warns  his 
readers  against  patronizing  psychotherapists 
who  are  not  also  physicians.  By  their  failure 
to  diagnose  a  disease  correctly  they  may  leave 
it  in  full  possession  of  the  field  while  their 
faulty  diagnosis  will  be  seized  upon  by  the  pa- 
tient with  dire  results.  The  warning,  says  the 
author,  applies  especially  to  Christian  Science 
practice.  To  that  and  similar  cults,  in  fact, 
much  space  is  devoted,  and  the  lay  reader  who 
goes  through  Dr.  Jacoby's  pages  will  find  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
practices  of  mental  healing  and  of  the  psy- 
chology upon  which  it  is  based.  [Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Chapters  from  Modern  Psychology,  by 
James  Rowland  Angell.  The  first  Spencer 
Foundation  Lectures  given  at  Union  College 
deal  in  comprehensive  fashion  with  the  whole 
general  field  of  psychology.  As  Professor 
Angell  points  out  in  his  first  lecture,  psychology 
has  been  laid  under  tribute  by  every  depart- 
ment of  life  from  philosophy  to  advertising, 
(Continued  on  page  949) 
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BEAUTIFUL,  d  i  d 
we  say?  It  is 
ever  worth  while 
to  recall  a  good  old 
word  from  its  hackneyed 
uses  when  one  finds  a 
true  application  of  it; 
and  surely  the  adjective 
was  never  used  in  a 
truer  sense  than  when  it 
is  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Belmont.  The  charm 
of  Belmont  is  upon  all 
who    have    crossed  the 
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for  their  day  magnificent.  Of  these  not  famous  Belle  Meade  itself 
surpassed  the  Belmont  mansion.  But  while  others  were  swept  away 
by  the  storm  of  war — within  which  even  this  structure  was  en- 
veloped— or  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  under  indifferent  oc- 
cupation, here  was  in  all  its  splendor  and  in  its  perfect  solidity  the 
most  delightful  of  them  all.  From  its  pillared  portico  and  spacious 
windows,  lifted  on  the  hilltop  to  an  eminence  which  commanded 
every  side,  was  seen  the  tremendous  sweep  of  battle  when  grim 
old  George  H.  Thomas  beat  back  the  brave  Hood  and  his  splendid 
fighters.  Through  the  shriek  and  roar  of  fiercest  conflict  the 
mansion  passed  intact. 

The  sagacity,  the  ability  and  the  unconquerable  ideals  of  two  cul- 
tured women  of  exceptional  educational  experience  were  to  save 
the  Belmont  mansion  to  a  more  glorious  career  than  that  which 
gave  it  earlier  fame.    Nearly  twenty-three  years  ago  it  was 
that  Miss  Ida  E.  Hood  and  Miss  Susan  L.  Heron  found  here 
their  life  work  in  an  association  which  has  been  an  im- 
measurably blessed  factor  in  the  development  of  the  woman- 
hood of  America.    Though  of  northern  birth  and  training, 
their  claims  to  the  recognition  which  everywhere  awaits 
true  gentility  needed  no  assertion  in  the  community  to  which 
they  came.    Their  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  culture  and  their  competency  to  make  those 
ideals  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  young  women,  gave 
to  Belmont  College  the  fundamental  essentials 
from  which  the  triumphant  achievements  of  more 
than  two  decades  have  grown.   Thus  the  appeal- 
ing charm  of  the  delightful  old  mansion  was 
preserved  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  atmosphere 
of  gentle  life;  for  the  most  artistically  perfect  of 
structures,  with  all  that  situation  could  add  to 
its  beauty,  would  be  made  tawdry  by  the  presence 
of  inharmonious  personality. 

But  the  charm  of  Belmont  as  a  college  and  a 
home  for  a  college  family  is  a  charm  coupled 
with  practical  sufficiency ;  and  we  must  reluctantly 
leave  much  interesting  history  untold  and  come  at 
once  to  the  Belmont  of  the  present  time.  What 
Belmont  has  been  counts  for  very  much— I  am  an 
unabashed  believer  in  the  persisting  influence  of 
cherished  surroundings  and  the  wholesome  tra- 
ditions of  the  life  of  the  past. 
Nevertheless,    the  young 
woman   of   today — and  cer- 
tainly, I  suspect,  her  father — 
demands    much    more  than 
these  considerations,  however 
priceless   a   possession  they 
may  be. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  Bel- 
mont College  Nashville  has 
made  striking  progress  as  a 


1 


threshold  of  the  line  old  mansion  whose  historic  designation  is  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  southland  school  whither  are  drawn  today 
young  women  from  all  America.  And  Belmont  holds  not  merely  the 
sort  of  superficial  charm  that  attracts  and  perchance  holds  the  inter- 
est, but  beneath  which  lies  no  enduring  value.  In  the  socially  proud 
days  of  easy-going  antebellum  times,  when  between  legislative  ses- 
sions Nashville  was  little  more  than  a  sleepy  village,  wealth  vied  with 
wealth  in  this  favored  middle  Tennessee  to  create  estates  that  were 
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the  great  pillars  of  the  splendid  portico,  with  the  guardian  lions  \\'C" 
fierce  aspect  does  not  prove  superior  to  the  invitation  of  the  ■ 
Not  always  does  such  architectural  promise  justify  itself  wher 
portal  is  passed  and  one  enters  where  mere  beauty  must  be  allied! 
comfort  and  convenience.    Who  that  visits  famous  old  Arlington| 
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ithin  the  original  confines  of  the  great  mansion.  So  there  be- 
most  remarkable  building  development — remarkable  because  in 
ig  the  requirements  for  expansion  the  new  structures  have  been 
inned  that  while  they  are  complete  in  the  practical  sense,  the 
on  itself  continues  to  dominate.    The  task  of  preserving  archi- 
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tectural  harmony — not  only  with  the  original  building  but  with  the 
site  itself — would  be  expected  to  appear  to  a  layman  extremely  dif- 
ficult ;  yet  the  visitor  is  so  conscious  of  the  abiding  influence  of  the 
original  residence  and  the  site  for  which  it  was  created  that  he  is 
not  likely  even  to  be  conscious  of  the  question. 

Sixth  Important  Building  Occupied 

Successive  enlargements,  each  time  taken  up  immediately  by  wait- 
ing patronage,  have  brought  the  number  of  boarding  students  up  to 
350.  The  latest  addition,  included  in  over  $80,000  spent  in  im- 
provements during  the  last  three  years,  is  Founders'  hall.  This 
makes  the  sixth  important  building  occupied  by  the  college.  The 
large  and  architecturally  pleasing  new  auditorium  contains  a  pipe 
organ  costing  $10,000,  which  the  manufacturers  were  instructed  to 
make  the  best  possible  for  its  purpose  without  question  of  price. 
The  dormitories  and  residences  are,  of  course,  equipped  in  most 
modern  completeness.  Light  and  heat  are  provided  by  the  col- 
lege's private  plant.  And  it  should  be  noted  as  especially  important, 
that  Belmont  is  exceptional  among  educational  institutions  for  the 
careful  maintenance  of  its  physical  equipment  throughout  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  .And  that  is  a  point  worth  considering. 

After  her  "home"  feeling  has  been  established,  and  the  girl  student 
has  tested  the  friendly  helpfulness  of  principals  and  faculty,  and 


the  obvious  provisions  for  comfort  and  healthful  living  have  been 
discovered,  there  would  be  cruel  disappointment  and  disillusioning 
vexation  if  there  were  not  vigilance  in  maintenance  and  repairs. 
What  ordinarily  amiable  student  would  fail  to  lose  in  efficiency  if 
temper-tried — let  us  say — by  radiators  that  fail  to  heat  and  are 
allowed  to  keep  on  failing;  and  by  broken  lights  that  are  not 
replaced;  and  by  worn  out,  sleep-murdering  mattresses  that  are 
not  replaced?  When,  on  the  other  hand,  her  surroundings  show 
every  indication  of  being  alertly  "kept  up,"  what  an  effective  (though 
perhaps  not  recognized)  incentive  she  has  for  her  own  "keeping  up"! 

Attention  to  Physical  Education 

This  point  leads  to  another.  The  girl  who  is  not  the  object  of 
serious  thought  and  care  for  her  physical  being,  to  the  same  degree 
that  she  is  the  object  of  concern  with  reference  to  her  studies,  is  not 
likely  to  "keep  up"  except  at  her  peril.  No  girl  can  come  to  Bel- 
mont and  fail  to  receive  this  attention  and  to  have  provided  for  her 
the  diversions  which  will  tend  to  make  her  vigorous.  The  essential 
gymnasium  is,  of  course,  at  hand;  and  there  are  always  ample 
arrangements  for  outdoor  exercise  and  amusements,  for  which  Nash- 
ville's climate  is  specially  favorable.  Tennis,  boating,  driving  and 
other  diversions  are  under  careful  and  agreeable  supervision,  and 
horseback  riding  on  the  many  splendid  roads  among  the  surrounding 
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hills  is  a  favorite  indulgence.  The  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, under  the  care  of  Miss  Ruggles,  is  directed  not  only  toward  the 
development  of  bodily  strength  but  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
physical  poise  which  adds  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
womanhood. 

I  must  not  fail  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a  perfectly  ap- 
pointed little  hospital,  in  which  ministers  a  trained  nurse  whom 
her  patients  declare  to  be  equally  perfect,  is  maintained,  and,  of 
course,  the  best  medical  attention  is  always  available.  One  parent 
who  came  posthaste  when  his  daughter  was  taken  ill,  intending  to 
take  her  home,  wrote  back  that  she  was  so  well  taken  care  of  that 
he  meant  to  leave  her;  and  he  is  typical  of  others.  The  only  com- 
plaint heard  is  from  the  nurse  herself — that  she  hasn't  enough 
patients  to  keep  her  busy. 

No  one  who  has  tested  the  excellence  of  the  food  served  in 
Belmont's  great,  light,  airy,  dining  room,  and  wondered  at  the 
bountifulness  of  the  provender,  is  surprised  to  find  the  cookery 
department  a  model  of  modern  arrangement.  Every  ingenious  de- 
vice to  make  for  cleanliness,  to  insure  efficiency  and  to  guarantee 
savory  productions  is  used  by  the  chef  and  staff.  Meats,  milk,  eggs, 
butter  and  other  perishable  staples  are  always  perfectly  fresh  and  of 
the  highest  quality.  Then  having  inspected  and  tested  this  im- 
portant department,  itself  an  object  lesson  in  scientific  cookery,  one 
is  prepared  for  the  discovery  that  the  school  of  household  economics 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  college.  Though  estab- 
lished only  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  flourished  wonderfully  under 
the  efficient  direction  of  Miss  Frysinger,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Oread 
and  Drexel  Institutes,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  the  students  "just 
for  herself."  The  department  provides  a  fully  comprehensive  train- 
ing not  only  in  those  phases  of  human  life  that  have  to  do  with 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  but  in  the  economical  and  adequate 
administration  of  all  other  home  functions,  such  as  sewing,  caring 
for  the  sick,  artistic  furnishings  and  original  planning  for  com- 
fortable and  convenient  living.  I  judge  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  so  complete  an  equipment  elsewhere  south  of  the  Ohio. 


The  capably  conducted  art  school  and  the  school  of  expression 
are  worthy  a  more  extended  discussion  than  may  here  be  given  them. 
The  school  of  expression  was  founded  by  Miss  Heron,  but  later 
relinquished  on  account  of  the  growing  duties  of  principalship. 
Here,  under  direction  of  Miss  Pauline  Sherwood  Townsend,  the 
student  is  trained  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  dramatic  and  literary  in- 
terpretation, and  through  various  other  courses  develops  grace 
and  effectiveness  in  expression.  This  is  primarily  one  more  im- 
portant contribution  toward  enabling  every  young  woman  student, 
regardless  of  her  future  aspirations,  to  "make  the  most  of  herself," 
though  the  courses  are  admirably  adapted  to  professional  training 
also. 

School  of  Music  Exceptionally  Strong 

The  same  broad  theory  applies  to  the  exceptionally  strong  school 
of  music,  which  is  one  of  the  strikingly  successful  features  of  the 
college.  The  high  standards  of  the  best  professional  instruction  are 
sensibly  adapted  to  the  individuality  of  the  student.  The  faculty 
is  particularly  strong  in  numbers  and  experience,  most  of  the  in- 
structors having  studied  under  famous  masters  of  the  old  world. 
The  equipment,  which  includes  the  splendid  new  pipe  organ,  has 
lately  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fifty  new  practice  pianos. 

We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  what  may  be  termed  the  spe- 
cialized departments,  because  in  these  particulars  Belmont  has  ex- 
ceptional claims  to  distinction.  I  would  not,  however,  intentional!/ 
place  them  above  what  are  doubtless  fundamentally  more  im- 
portant— the  liberal  arts  courses.  One  may  scarcely  describe  ade- 
quately, except  in  terms  too  technical  for  a  popular  article,  the 
offerings  of  the  several  schools ;  it  remains  to  those  interested  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  this  point,  with  special  reference  to  individual 
requirements.  I  dare  to  mention  English  as  having  won  deservedly 
high  standing,  because  weakness  in  that  department  would  impair 
the  whole  school.  The  faculty  is  large  in  number,  well  equipped  by 
preparation  at  leading  universities  and  colleges  in  America  and 
Europe,  qualified  by  experience  and  of  the  high  personal  character 
(Continued  on  page  949) 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


Some  Fourths  of  Long  Ago 


Independence  Day  in  1844 

First  Prize 

WE  LIVED  on  a  small  farm  in  southern 
Indiana  two  miles  from  a  town.  We 
were  wakened  early  that  morning 
by  the  booming  of  cannon — a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  before  sunrise.  The  "cannon"  was  a 
blacksmith's  anvil. 

The  celebration  was  to  be  held  in  a  large 
shady  grove  just  outside  of  the  town.  My 
father  and  mother  rode  on  horseback.  Mother 
held  the  baby  on  her  lap  and  my  little  sister 
sat  on  behind  her  saddle,  with  her  arms  clasped 
around  mother's  waist.  A  little  brother  was 
seated  the  same  way  on  father's  horse.  We 
older  ones  walked  the  distance,  carrying  our 
bright  new  shoes  in  our  hands  until  we  came 
near  the  grounds,  when  we  sat  on  a  log  and 
put  them  on.  We  could  hear  the  drum  and 
fife  and  see  the  grand  old  flag  we  loved  float- 
ing proudly  above.  It  didn't  have  so  many 
stars  on  it  then  as  now,  but  we  believed  they 
would  appear  later,  which  they  did. 

There  was  to  be  a  barbecue  dinner.  A  long 
deep  trench  had  been  dug  and  filled  with  wood 
which  had  been  burned  to  embers  in  early 
morning.  Over  the  coals  on  clean  barbs  of 
wood  was  laid  the  flesh  of  animals  slain  on 
the  day  before — beef,  pork  and  mutton,  donated 
by  the  neighboring  farmers.  All  the  women 
had  baked  great  quantities  of  white  wheat 
bread,  also  what  we  called  "Covenanter  pone," 
light  bread  made  of  cornmeal,  and  gingerbread 
in  abundance.  There  were  long  tables  at  which 
everybody  was  invited  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  and  water  was  furnished  by  the  big 
spring  above  the  dam. 

The  speaker  of  the  day.  General  Blank,  told 
of  the  brave  boys  who  "fit  the  invaders  and 
licked  them  too."  Then  came  the  muster. 
Every  man,  with  a  flintlock  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
marched  and  went  through  various  evolutions, 
ending  in  a  sham  battle. 

It  was  a  grand  day.  Henry  Clay  and  James  K. 
Polk  were  nominees  for  the  presidency.  The 
young  Democrats  carried  poke  stalks  for  walk- 
ing canes  and  the  girls  trimmed  their  bonnets 
with  bunches  of  pokeberries.  The  girls  on  the 
other  side  had  badges  which  said  "Indiana 
Whig." 

The  celebration  closed  with  fireworks  at 
home  which  we  called  "fox  fire" — phosphorescent 
decayed  wood  from  an  old  stump  of  a  fallen 
tree.  We  put  it  in  the  bushes  and  made  goblins 
and  animals  of  which  we  children  were  really 
very  much  afraid. 

This  is  the  remembrance  of  one  old 

Liberty  Belle. 

Salem,  111. 

Recollections  of  a  Soldier  Boy 

Second  Prize 

ON  JULY  4,  1863,  I,  a  college  boy  who 
had  read  the  call  for  men  and  had 
responded  to  it,  was  looking  from  a 
high  hill  on  the  fires  of  the  confederate  en- 
campment. It  must  have  been  somewhere  be- 
tween Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Greencastle  that  our 
regiment  slept  in  the  clover  field.  There  was 
not  a  mile  of  railway  left  in  all  that  part  of 
the  state.  There  was  not  a  telegraph  line  in 
any  direction.  There  was  not  a  horse  that 
■could  draw  a  gun.  There  was  not  a  cow  in 
the  pastures,  not  a  pig  in  the  pens,  hardly 
a  chicken  in  the  coops  or  a  rail  in  the  fences  ; 
and  what  rails  were  left  we  soon  had  tucked 
tinder  us  for  a  soldier's  "mattress,"  to  keep  our 
tired  bodies  from  the  wet  earth. 

Where  we  were  going  we  knew  not.  We  did 
not  even  know  that  Lee  had  been  whipped  to 
a  standstill  the  day  before  over  in  the  next 
county.  But  we  did  know  that  during'  the 
hours  between  sunset  and  midnight  of  the  3d 
we  had  passed  long  lines  of  prisoners  and 
•wounded  through  our  opened  columns  and  that 
we  might  possibly  "celebrate"  the  Fourth  with 
more  powder  than  would  be  called  "sane"  now. 


We  woke  at  the  sound  of  the  reveille  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth  ready  for  coffee  and 
hardtack,  taking  both  from  our  haversacks.  By 
5  o'clock  we  were  on  our  feet,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  over  the  eastern  hill  we  could  see  .at  in- 
tervals the  gleam  of  its  rays  upon  thousands 
and  thousands  of  rifles  as  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  our  division  streamed  southward  along 
every  parallel  road. 

Hot  ?  I  should  say.  March  30,000  green 
troops  under  a  Fourth  of  July  sun,  each  soldier 
carrying,  as  we  did  then,  tent  and  blanket  and 
musket  and  ammunition  and  rations — an  outfit 
weighing  half  as  much  as  the  soldier  who  car- 
ried it — and  the  result  is  almost  as  disastrous 
as  a  battle.  By  noon  our  string  of  ambulances 
was  as  long  as  our  marching  column,  and  by 
nightfall  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  our 
ranks  were  ready  to  be  sent  home  in  a  box. 

When  we  passed  through  a  town  citizens  ran 
through  our  platoons  with  pails  and  dippers, 
giving  the  boys  a  drink  without  interrupting 
their  progress,  and  along  the  farming  sections 
the  German  "hausfrauen"  stood  spreading  great 
slices  of  bread  with  apple  butter  which  the 
"knaben"  and  "madchen"  put  into  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  the  marching  boys  in  blue. 
And  when  the  cool  of  the  evening  came  down 
upon  us  we  tramped  into  and  through  another 
town.  Across  the  one  street  was  stretched 
a  rope  and  from  that  rope  a  flag  hung.  As  each 
regiment  came  under  its  folds  a  thousand  men's 
voices  took  up  the  refrain, 
"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea." 

Since  that  I  have  passed  many  a  Fourth  in 
the  Sierras,  the  Alps,  the  Rockies ;  I  have  sat 
at  civic  banquets  prepared  by  famous  chefs  in 
the  world's  greatest  cities.  But  the  memory  of 
them  all  fades  before  that  Fourth  of  July  in 

1863.  "DUTILH." 

Riverside,  III. 

A  Pioneer  Fourtli 

Third  Prize 

WHEN  WE  came  to  Iowa  from  Virginia 
in  1858,  though  we  were  not  the  ear- 
liest settlers,  our  first  visitors  in  our 
new  cabin  home  were  Indians.  My  mother,  city 
born  and  bred,  must  have  realized  that  we 
were  indeed  in  the  wild  West,  and  felt  some 
timidity,  for  I  recollect  she  stood  away  from 
them  as  they  tried  to  make  her  understand, 
while  we  children  clutched  her  dress  for  pro- 
tection. The  Indians  were  harmless,  however, 
though  they  had  with  them  their  bows  and 
quivers  filled  with  arrows  swung  over  their 
shoulders. 

In  these  early  days  of  settling  the  country  there 
was  no  time  for  picnics,  except  always  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  This  day  was  to  us  children 
the  one  grand  event  of  the  year,  and  we  would 
watch  the  clouds  for  days  between  hope  and 
fear  as  to  whether  it  would  rain,  even  getting 
up  in  the  night  to  see  if  the  stars  were  shining. 
My  father  owned  an  anvil,  and  at  sunrise  a 
salute  was  fired.  The  explosion  was  just  as 
loud  and  effective  as  a  cannon  would  have 
produced. 

A  neighbor  a  few  miles  distant  had  brought 
from  his  Pennsylvania  home  a  wonderful  green 
laced  coaf,  a  pair  of  white  trousers  and  a  stove- 
pipe hat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  made  of  bright 
red  feathers.  He  also  owned  a  snare  drum. 
Another  neighbor  had  a  fife  and  his  son  a  bass 
drum,  so  to  music  loving  and  music  hungry 
children  the  event  of  our  lives  was  when  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  neighbors  gathered, 
end  forming  in  a  procession  we  marched  behind 
the  green  coat  and  red  plume  to  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  martial  music. 

To  this  day  I  cannot  forget  the  swelling  of 
our  hearts  and  the  pride  with  which  we  held 
up  our  heads  as  we  marched  to  the  music.  Our 
first  flag  was  made  from  my  brother's  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  with  white  strips  of 
muslin. 

The  picnic  dinner  spread  on  the  grass  under 
the  trees  was  a  marvel  of  good  things  to  our 


hungry  eyes.  Such  cakes,  pies  and  cookies 
never  have  been  seen  since.  White  sugar  at 
that  time  was  too  scarce  to  allow  using  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  for  the  Fourth  our  cake 
was  covered  with  beautiful  white  frosting,  and 
bunches  of  red  currants  with  small  green  leaves 
were  arranged  artistically  around  the  edge.  It 
never  failed  to  attract  admiring  attention.  We 
children  were  happy  in  being  allowed  nearly  all 
the  lemonade  we  could  wish. 

After  the  dinner  was  over  we  sat  on  the 
grass  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  to  recitations, 
and  all  joined  in  singing  the  patriotic  songs, 
after  which  we  played  games  until  time  to  go 
home. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  drew  to  a  close  that 
we  had  much  in  the  way  of  firecrackers  or  tor- 
pedoes, and  one  who  possessed  a  package  of 
either  was  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  ctowd.  But  the  day  I  am  sure  brought 
more  of  happiness  and  of  patriotism  to  us  than 
it  does  to  the  average  child  today. 

Helen  Ratcliffe  Moore. 

Waukon,  Iowa. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Jolt 

[Of  Special  Merit] 

OME,  BOY — hop  in,  if  ye  wanter  ride," 
.  called  a  gruff  but  kindly  voice.  I  was 
a  16-year-old  boy,  just  starting  on  my 
five-mile  Fourth  of  July  walk  to  the  village 
celebration,  and  I  quickly  clambered  into 
Uncle  Jed's  lumber  wagon,  landing  on  its  straw- 
covered  floor  next  his   spouse.   Aunt  Hetty. 

The  old  sorrel  horse  jogged  us  duly  to 
scenes  of  firecrackers  and  torpedoes,  brass 
bands,  toy  pistols  and  other  confusions  so  dear 
to  youth  some  sixty  years  ago.  There  was 
also  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  "oration"  by  the  prominent  citi- 
zen, the  fire  department  exhibit  by  sturdy  fel- 
lows who  manned  the  flower  garlanded  hand 
engine,  striving  against  visiting  companies  in 
competition  for  the  prize  for  throwing  the  big- 
gest water  stream  the  longest  distance.  After- 
wards there  were  fireworks  on  the  public  square 
and  the  noisy  dancing  party  at  the  tavern,  with 
repulsive  evidences  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
fanity accompanying,  till  finally  in  the  early 
morning,  exhausted  nature  fell  asleep. 

On  this  special  day  a  long  cherished  ambition 
would  be  realized — my  craze  for  musical  promi- 
nence was  to  be  recognized;  for  with  a  rusty 
borrowed  bass  viol  ('cello)  I  was  invited  to 
accompany  two  fiddlers  for  the  village  ball. 
This  was  not  only  an  honor  but  meant  also  $2 
long  coveted  and  rare  in  those  days,  when  boys 
were  not  expecting  dollars.  Instead  a  few 
long-hoarded  coppers  and  "bits"  served  to  sup- 
ply the  celebrant  with  soda  water  and  cakes, 
ice  cream  and  peanuts,  and  possibly — oh,  rare 
extravagance  ! — a  regular  dinner  at  public  table. 

There  was  never  a  better  satisfied  youth  than 
I  when,  proudly  seated  in  this  ballroom  "orches- 
tra," I  added  volume  to  the  scraping  strains 
through  all  the  night.  The  cotillons  were  easy, 
for  we  were  all  playing  "by  ear."  To  home 
and  bed  and  slumber  I  went  finally  in  the  gray 
dawn. 

My  "fee,"  I  found  later,  must  come  from  the 
surly  hotel  proprietor  instead  of  from  the 
fiddlers,  as  I  had  first  supposed.  Could  I  col- 
lect it?  I  watched  my  opportunity  when  tlie 
"landlord"  appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good  numor, 
and  the  $2  was  grudgingly  paid,  with  the  grim 
remark  that  I  "wasn't  needed  nohow." 

Ambition,  dignity  and  dollars  had  been  sus- 
tained, and  I  contentedly  anticipated  bigger 
laurels  in  the  musical  line.  But,  alas  for  the 
dreams  of  youth !  An  intimate  boy  friend, 
somewhat  my  senior  and  belonging  to  a  family 
of  high  position,  soon  heard  of  my  venture, 
and  instead  of  congratulating  me,  as  I  expected 
he  would,  he  earnestly  protested,  urging  me 
not  again  to  engage  in  what  he  termed  such 
a  "low-lived"  association,  and  declaring  he 
would  rather  donate  me  the  money  I  might  re- 
ceive. 

My  sensitiveness  was  wounded  in  a  tender 
spot.    I  saw  it  all  as  he  did.    One  benefit  re- 
(Continued  on  page  958) 
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Ben's  Fourth  of  July  Trust 


BY  EMMA  LEE  WALTON 


BEN  HAD  BEEN  up  since  daylight  firing 
crackers  in  front  of  his  house  and  down 
by  the  brook,  but  he  was  not  a  minute 
ahead  of  the  flag  Mrs.  Wilkins  hung  in  her 
front  window.  As  he  stood  and  stared  at  it 
Ben  decided  it  must  have  been  there  all  night. 
At  first  he  did  not  recognize  it ;  but  after  a 
minute  hie  remembered  hearing  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins was  English  and  so  he  knew  the  flag  must 
be  an  English  emblem.  Ben  was  very  indig- 
nant, and  ran  off  and  told  the  other  fellows 
about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  big 
crowd  in  front  of  Mrs.  Wilkins's  house. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  angry  and  threw  stones, 
but  the  older  people  put  a  stop  to  that  before 
any  damage  was  done.  Big  Pat  Duffy,  who 
drove  the  bus  to  meet  the  trains,  climbed  up 
on  a  box  and  made  a  speech  against  England 
that  made  them  all  cheer,  it  was  so  full  of 
liberty  and  stars  and  stripes  and  advice  about 
twisting  the  lion's  tail.  He  sent  one  of  the 
boys  up  to  the  schoolhouse  for  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  read  it  aloud 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  while  the  crowd  took 
off  their  hats  and  cheered.  Then,  when  some 
of  the  town  band  came  by  on  their  way  to 
join  the  parade,  they  made  them  stop  and  play 
"Yankee  Doodle"  as  loud  as  they  could. 

"I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Wilkins  can  help  hear- 
ing some  of  it,"  Ben  laughed.  "We'll  make  her 
pull  down  the  English  flag  in  a  jiffy." 

Ben  waited  with  some  of  the  others  to  see 
her  take  it  down,  but  the  big  red  emblem  never 
moved.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  continual 
celebration  in  front  of  her  house.  Everybody 
passing  by  to  see  the  parade  stopped  a  moment 
to  cheer,  sing  "Yankee  Doodle"  or  fire  off 
firecrackers.    It  was  very  exciting. 

In  the  midst  of  it  the  lady  next  door  came 
out  on  her  porch  and  beckoned  to  Ben.  She 
was  very  white  and  looked  troubled  and 
anxious,  Ben  noticed  as  he  went  toward  her. 

"My  husband  is  very,  very  ill,"  she  said 
nervously.  "I  can't  leave  him  alone  a  single 
second.  This  noise  is  nearly  killing  him  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  won't  stay  and  tell 
people  about  it  as  they  go  by  and  ask  them  to 
be  quiet  while  passing  my  house." 

Ben  looked  at  her,  astonished.  She  was  ask- 
ing him,  a  big  hearty  boy,  to  give  up  his  fun 
and  stand  idly  by  on  the  Fourth  of  July ! 
He  couldn't  think  of  it !  Why,  there  was  the 
parade  and  the  fireworks  on  the  fair  grounds 

and  the  merry-go-round  and  everything  

"I'm  a  stranger  here,"  she  went  on.  "I  don't 
know  anybody  to  ask  and  I  can't  afford  to 
pay  anyone.  It'll  only  be  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Oh,  please,  you  will  stay,  won't  you?" 

"If  you  ask  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  take  down  her 
flag  it'll  be  quieter,"  he  said  impatiently.  "I 
can't  give  up  my  whole  day!" 

"I  have  asked  her  already,"  the  stranger 
said,  beginning  to  cry.  "She  won't  do  it.  No- 
body'll  do  anything  for  a  stranger.  Everybody's 
so  unkind  !" 

She  closed  the  door  and  left  Ben  to  his 
thoughts,  thoughts  that  were  not  the  pleasantest. 
He  was  quick  to  decide  though,  and  almost 
before  he  knew  it  he  was  sitting  on  the  gatepost 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  boys  he  knew. 

"Cut  out  the  crackers,  Billy,"  he  said.  "The 
man  in  here  is  awful  sick  and  I'm  keeping 
watch." 

"We're  going  to  set  off  this  gianter,"  Billy 
replied.  "We're  going  to  salute  the  English 
flag  like  we  did  at  Bunker  Hill." 

"No,  you're  not !"  Ben  exclaimed.  "You  go 
over  on  the  next  block  with  that,  you  hear?" 

"Oh,  come  off!"  Billy  cried  angrily.  "You 
may  be  a  nurse,  but  I  ain't  I" 

He  lighted  the  fuse,  but  it  was  no  more  than 
blackened  before  Ben  had  stamped  it  out  and 
found  himself  with  a  fight  on  his  hands.  Billy 
was  so  angry  that  the  fight  was  one-sided,  and 
when  it  was  over  he  had  made  up  his  mind  it 
was  wiser  to  go  on  some  other  street  for  the 
noise.  Ben  thought  no  one  had  seen  the  fight, 
but  he  did  not  notice  the  face  of  the  little 
patriotic  English  lady  at  the  window  behind 
the  flag. 


Ben  could  hear  the  band  leading  the  parade, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  only 
once  in  a  while  that  he  could  catch  a  sound  that 
told  him  something  of  the  races  and  fun  on 
the  fair  grounds.  Many  times  he  wished  he 
had  not  stayed,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  go  away.  Once  he  got  as  far  as  the  corner, 
but  he  turned  back  ashamed  as  soon  as  he 
thought.  He  remembered  things  his  father  had 
said  about  standing  by  one's  trust  and  he  just 
could  not  go.  His  father  had  died  far  away 
from  home  and  it  might  be  that  they  had  had  to 
keep  the  street  quiet  for  him  too ;  he  didn't 
know.  What  an  awful  day  to  be  so  sick  on — 
the  Fourth  of  July  ! 

The  stranger  brought  him  out  some  lunch 
that  tasted  very  good.  She  had  been  crying 
hard  and  she  just  shook  her  head  when  he 
asked  after  the  sick  man.  He  was  no  better 
and  she  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  window 
where  she  could  watch  him  and  peer  down  the 
road  for  the  doctor. 

"He  was  thirty  miles  away  when  I  caught 
him  on  the  telephone,"  she  said.  "He's  got  to 
drive  and  I  can't  get  a  doctor  an^fwhere  else." 

When  the  people  streamed  back  from  the  fair 
grounds  Ben  had  his  hands  full  to  keep  them 
quiet,  but  they  were  kindly  people  and  when 
tliey  understood  they  did  their  best.  Some  of 
the  boys  laughed  at  him  and  some  of  them 
teased  him  to  come  with  them,  but  he  just 
smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He  was  really  the 
one  who  could  be  easiest  spared,  for  his 
mother  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  an 
aunt ;  the  other  boys  would  be  missed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Billy 
came  slowly  up  the  hill  and  into  the  yard,  where 
he  took  up  his  position  on  the  other  gatepost. 
Ben,  tired  and  discouraged,  and  sore  at  heart, 
did  not  give  him  a  glance.  • 

"I  don't  wonder  you're  mad,"  Billy  said 
slowly.  "I'm  sorry,  and  I've  saved  all  my 
crackers  till  you  can  help  set  'em  off  tonight." 

Ben  was  grateful  and  showed  it.  "I  wish 
you'd  stick  by  me  now,"  he  said.  "It's  going 
to  be  awfully  hard  to  keep  it  quiet  here  when 
the  factory  people  go  by  on  their  way  to  the 
picnic.    I  don't  think  I  can  do  much  alone." 

Billy  promised  to. "stick."  "It'll  be  exciting," 
he  said  eagerly.  "But  gee !  I  wish  we  had 
tickets  to  the  Golf  Club  tonight.  They're  going 
to  have  the  swellest  fireworks  this  town  ever 
saw." 

After  the  factory  people  had  passed  the  boys, 
tired  and  silent,  watched  a  white  horse  climb 
the  hill  pulling  a  dusty  buggy  after  him,  and 
Ben  recognized  the  doctor.  He  forgot  the 
doctor's  coming  was  to  set  him  free  and  re- 


"Guess  I  c'n  shoot  firecrackers  'f  I  am  only  3!" 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

JULY'S  BOYS 

"Please  introduce  me.  Dame  July, 

To  all  your  sons,"  said  I. 

"I've  thirty-one  in  all,"  quoth  she. 

As  proud  as  any  month  can  be. 

"My  First  is  just  through  school,  and  so 

What  lots  of  things  that  boy  must  know  ! 

My  Second  has  been  busy  shopping 

For  things  that  soon  you'll  hear  go  popping. 

My  Third,  I  much  regret  to  state. 

Is  apt  to  stay  up  very  late. 

My  Fourth,"  said  she,  but  not  one  word 

That  followed  could  at  all  be  heard. 

Fizz!       Pop!       Whoop!       Bang!  Crash! 

Whang  !    Slam  !    Boom  ! 
That  boy  went  whizzing  through  the  room  ! 
I  stayed  to  see  and  hear  no  more. 
But  fled  from  July's  noisy  door ! 

— L.  J.  Bridgman. 


membered  only  that  it  meant  peace  to  the  suf- 
fering man. 

"A  doctor  doesn't  ever  get  a  holiday,  does 
he  ?"  he  said  wonderingly.  "It  must  be  wonder- 
ful to  be  a  man  like  that." 

The  doctor  hurried  past  them  without  a 
glance,  scarcely  noticing  that  Billy  held  his 
horse  for  him.  He  looked  so  tired  that  Ben 
was  struck  with  the  goodness  of  the  man  and 
stood  silently  thinking  of  him  when  he  went 
into  the  house. 

"He  doesn't  half  the  time  take  a  cent  from 
people,"  he  said  aloud.  "He  just  works  for 
other  people  all  the  time." 

"And  I  refused  to  do  it  even  for  half  a  day," 
said  Billy  dolefully.  "And  what's  worse,  I 
tried  to  keep  you  from  it." 

The  doctor  came  out  with  a  brighter  face, 
followed  by  the  stranger,  who  was  smiling  now. 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  Ben. 

"You  helped  me  save  him,  young  man,"  he 
said  soberly.  "I've  given  him  something  to 
make  him  sleep  now,  so  your  work  is  over. 
Nothing  will  disturb  him  the  rest  of  today. 
He  will  get  well,  but  it's  owing  to  you  far  more 
than  to  me." 

The  strange  lady  held  out  two  bits  of  card- 
bcard  to  Ben.  "There  are  going  to  be  some 
splendid  fireworks  at  the  Golf  Club,"  she  said. 
"Wouldn't  you  and  your  friend  like  to  go?  I 
think  you  deserve  to  have  some  fun  on  the 
Fourth." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't!"  Billy  cried  quickly.  "I — 
I  only  made  it  harder  for  Ben." 

"Well,  if  I  know  faces,"  the  stranger  said 
smiling  through  her  tears,  "if  I  know  boys  I 
am  sure  Ben  will  have  a  better  time  if  you 
go  too.  Besides,  the  English  lady  said  I  was 
to  give  them  to  the  two  boys  in  my  front 
yard  with  her  compliments." 

Ben  turned  to  look  for  the  English  flag  and 
saw  that  it  was  gone  from  the  window.  He 
turned  to  the  stranger  for  an  explanation. 

"She  came  to  my  back  door  to  say  she  was ' 
sorry,"     the     lady    said     softly.     "She  said 
England   never   lowered   her  flag   for  bullies 
but  that  she  was  proud  to  let  it  salute  gentle- 
men." 

The  doctor  removed  his  hat.  "God  save 
the  king,"  he  said  gently  ;  "and  all  Americans." 

You'd  Naturally  Think  So 

Vera  (8  years  old) — "What  does  transatlantic 
mean,  mother?" 

"Across  the  Atlantic,  of  course ;  but  you 
mustn't  bother  me." 

Vera — "Does  'trans'  always  mean  across?" 

Mother — "I  suppose  it  does.  Now,  if  you 
don't  stop  bothering  me  with  your  questions  I 
shall  send  you  right  to  bed." 

Vera  (after  a  few  minutes'  silence) — "Then 
does  transparent  mean  a  cross  parent?" 

The  Way  She  Remembered 

Edith  was  just  beginning  to  study  punctua- 
tion. 

"You  see,  mamma,"  she  explained,  "when 
you  write  'Scat,'  you  put  a  hatpin  after  it,  but 
when  you  ask  a  question,  then  you  put  down  a 
buttonhook." 
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Lesson  for  July  14,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  4:1-20.  Golden  Text, 
James  1:21:  Receive  with  meekness  the  im- 
planted word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls. 

Jesus  taught  many  things  in  parables.  He 
wanted  to  make  people  think  for  themselves. 
Parables  were  illustrations.  A  picture  always 
secures  attention.  The  parables  of  Jesus  were 
word  pictures.  The  first  of  these  word  pictures 
as  he  sat  in  the  boat  and  taught  the  people  on 
the  land  was  about  a  sower.  Many  a  person  at 
once  said,  "I  am  a  sower.  I  know  all  about 
that  work.  What  can  he  say  about  a  sower?" 
Every  such  person  began  to  listen. 

Fields  were  not  fenced  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see'  them.  Footpaths  ran  across  grain  fields, 
and  in  them  the  earth  was  troddan  hard. 
When  the  sower  scattered  his  seed  broadcast, 
of  course  some  of  it  would  necessarily  fall  on 
the  path.  It  could  not  grow,  and  besides  the 
birds  gave  it  no  chance  to  grow.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  "wayside." 

There  is  rocky  ground  in  many  fields.  There 
are  not  only  spots  where  the  rock  comes  to 
the  surface,  but  other  places  where  it  comes 
almost  to  the  surface,  making  only  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  soil.  When  seed  falls  on  such  places  it 
will  sprout  quickly,  but  when  a  week  of  hot 
weather  comes,  with  no  moisture  at  all,  the 
little  plants  have  no  depth  of  earth  to  cover 
their  roots  and  they  are  scorched  and  killed. 

Then  there  are  spots  where  the  wild  brier 
and  thistles  and  thorn  grow  rank  and  strong. 
Some  indolent  farmer  neglects  these  places 
and  the  spot  of  earth  becomes  filled  with  the 
roots  of  the  intruders.  Seed  will  fall  in  these 
places  also.  As  the  real  soil  is  rich  the  grain 
plants  sprout  and  begin  to  grow  lustily,  but  the 
i  thistles  and  thorns  overtake  the  plants  and  soon 
choke  them. 

Plenty  of  Good  Ground  and  God  Still 
Behind  the  Soiver 

So  far  Jesus  had  made  a  hard  showing  for 
the  grain.  Now  he  changes.  Some  seed,  the 
most  of  it  too,  fell  on  really  good  ground,  and 
the  return  it  made  for  the  labor  was  abundant. 
Thirty  times  as  much  as  the  sower  sowed  came 
back  to  him  from  the  good  ground,  sixty  times 
as  much  in  some  places,  one  hundred  times  as 
much  in  others.  Do  not  grow  discouraged  and 
cease  to  sow  because  there  are  foes  against 
you.  Keep  right  at  the  work.  There  is  enough 
good  ground  in  every  field  to  pay  abundantly 
for  the  sowing. 

Thus  Jesus  painted  his  word  picture  in  colors 
that  every  hearer  should  have  understood. 
But  there  were  twelve  who  did  not  compre- 
hend. The  teaching  done,  Jesus  went  home  and 
the  twelve  followed.  They  asked  him  what  that 
parable  meant.  They  all  saw  the  picture  plainly 
enough,  but  did  not  comprehend  its  spiritual 
meaning. 

Verses  11-13  need  pondering.  Here  is  what 
they  seem  to  me  to  mean.  To  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  given  to  them 
whom  Christ  calls.  Such  were  the  twelve. 
They  ought  to  have  comprehended  without  il- 
lustrations, but  the  outside  multitude  cannot  un- 
derstand without  illustrations.  Even  then  they 
will  not  see,  nor  hear,  though  they  both  see  and 
hear.  They  see,  but  they  do  not  see  clear 
through.  They  hear,  but  they  do  not  hear  away 
down.  If  they  did  they  would  turn  to  Jesus. 
They  do  not  fnean  to  do  that.  If  they  should 
they  would  be  forgiven,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  forgiven.  But  you?  says  Jesus.  Why  have 
you  stumbled  over  this  parable  ?  If  you  can- 
not understand  this  plain  one  how  will  you 
ever  understand  any?  Then  followed  the  ex- 
planation. 

Jesus  Explains  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  to 
the  Twelve  Disciples 

Verse  14 — The  sower  soweth  the  word  of 
God.  Teacher,  the  sower  is  you.  Have  you  a 
good  supply  of  seed?    Is  your  bag  full? 


The  Seed  in  the  Four  Kinds  of  Soil 

Verse  15 — Who  are  the  birds  that  take  away 
the  seed  sown  by  the  wayside  ?  Jesus  says 
"Straightway  cometh  Satan."  There  is  a  Satan 
then.  Jesus  was  not  afraid  to  call  him  by  his 
name.    He  is  even  yet  a  wide-awake  old  bird. 

Verses  16-17 — Then  there  are  hearers  who 
think  they  are  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and 
they  try  to  make  the  seed  root  out  of  svich 
force  as  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  But 
there  is  no  depth  of  earth  there  to  give  the 
seed  a  foothold. 

Verses  18-19 — Then  there  are  people  in  whom 
the  seed  could  grow  if  it  had  a  fair  chance.  It 
really  does  start.  But  worldly  cares  are  thorns, 
and  deceiving  riches  are  briers,  and  wicked 
lusts  for  other  things  are  thistles,  and  they 
kill  the  plants. 

Verse  20 — This  is  a  song  of  triumph.  We  all 
may  be  good-ground  people. 

Additional  Thoughts  Which  Throw  Light 
on  the  Lesson  Parable 

Minds  and  hearts  get  just  as  hard  as  a  path 
trodden  down  by  feet  crossing  a  field  year  after 
year.  Nothing  ever  gets  below  their  surface. 
No  good  will  ever  come  from  using  ordinary 
means.  They  need  a  plow,  spade,  mattock, 
digger  of  some  kind. 

Hearts  are  often  thin  in  spots.  Truth  grows 
a  little,  but  there  are  hard,  rocky  spots  all  over 
them.  They  make  poor  Christians  who  will  not 
ripen  grain  enough  to  feed  themselves,  let  alone 
feeding  another  life. 

Fruit  equal  to  capacity.  That  is  the  law 
Christ  was  stating.  Thirty  power  soil  will  give 
thirtyfold  return.  There  are  thirty  power 
hearts  and  brains.  God  does  not  expect  them 
to  make  hundred  power  Christians.  But  he  does 
want  them  to  be  full  thirty  power  ones. 

Plain  truth  ought  to  be  understood  by  men 
iu  touch  with  Christ.    Take  him  at  his  word. 

The  word  of  God  may  be  rendered  unpro- 
ductive. It  has  three  foes.  The  devil  is  one. 
He  is  'the  bird  of  the  air.  Jesus  evidently  be- 
lieved in  a  seed-destroying  devil.  Poor  roots 
are  another  foe.  They  do  not  strike  down 
deep,  for  the  surface  only  of  the  heart  is  soft. 
The  care,  lusts  and  riches  of  life  are  another. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Our  Lord  made  great  use  of  para- 
bles. The  parable  of  the  sower  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  powerful.  The  word  is  life, 
and  while  it  meets  many  enemies,  it  triumphs 
at  the  last. 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  admirable  work 
Of.  "The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,"  calls  attention 
to  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  fables 
of  the  ancients.  Christ's  parables  have  a  higher 
aim  than  to  inculcate  maxims  of  prudential 
morality,  industry,  caution,  foresight.  The 
parable  has  a  loftier  standing.  In  it  there  is 
never  any  jesting,  any  raillery  at  weakness,  at 
the  follies  or  the  crimes  of  men.  It  is  always 
serious,  always  instructive,  always  inspiring. 

There  are  thirty  such  in  the  gospels,  founded 
on  the  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  nature.  And 
so  happily  did  our  great  Teacher  use  natural  ob- 
jects to  convey  spiritual  truth  that  to  this  day 
the  titles  of  his  parables  have  become  a  part  of 
the  religious  literature  of  mankind.  So  truly  did 
our  Lord  make  this  manner  of  teaching  his  own 
that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
seem  instinctively  to  have  avoided  parables  as 
if  to  avoid  a  comparison  which  could  oaly  be 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Among  all  of  our  Saviour's  parables  perhaps 
no  one  is  more  impressive  or  more  frequently 
quoted  than  this  of  the  sower. 

Loss  of  Gospel  Seed  Not  Wholly  Acci- 
dental, but  Result  of  Demoniac  Activity 
Verse  2 — While  Jesus  may  have  used  some- 
thing   of    the    parabolic    form    before  (ch. 


2:21-22),  from  this  time  on  it  distinguished  his 
teaching.  His  disciples  were  at  first  inclined 
to  question  its  wisdom  (Matt.  13:10),  but  their 
Master  told  them  he  had  two  reasons  for  such 
a  course — it  would  stimulate  the  interest  of 
those  who  really  wished  to  know  the  truth 
(v.  11)  and  it  would  enable  him  to  escape  the 
animosity  of  his  enemies  who  were  now  seek- 
ing charges  against  him  (vs.  13:15). 

Verse  3 — The  first  words  make  plain  to  us 
that  Jesus  believed  in  truth  as  a  living  entity. 
The  seed  has  life  in  itself.  Man  may  not 
understand  its  germinating-  power  (v.  27),  but 
it  is  not  a  pebble.  It  may  lie  dormant  long, 
but  its  vitality  remains. 

Verse  4 — But  even  the  most  precious  seed 
has  its  natural  enemies.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  sun  and  rain  the  seed,  even  if  im- 
perfectly covered,  may  nevertheless  find  rootage 
at  last  if  left  untouched.  But  if  left  needlessly 
exposed  its  enemies  will  seize  it  (v.  15).  Luke 
lays  especial  stress  on  such  demoniac  inter- 
ference (Luke  8:12).  Time  is  a  factor  in  till- 
age. Neighbors  who  are  hardly  outside  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  before  they  begin  ex- 
change of  social  gossip  and  commercial  reports 
may  find  it  difficult  to  remember  even  so  much 
as  the  text  of  the  sermon  till  dinner  is  served. 
The  seed-eating  birds  are  still  with  us,  and 
they  manage  to  destroy  a  part  of  every  Sabbath 
sowing. 

To  Be  Effective  the  Gospel  Must  Be  Rooted 
in  Principle 

Verse  16 — The  second  class  of  those  who 
hear  without  profit  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  first.  In  neither  case  is 
firm  rootage  obtained  (v.  17).  In  the  one  case 
the  seed  is  snatched  away ;  in  the  other  the 
sprouting  grain  is  withered  to  the  ground  (Luke 
8  :i3).  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  fatal  to  good 
resolutions  than  deferred  action. 

The  difference  which  our  Lord  brings  out 
here  is  that  which  exists  between  action  on 
impulse  and  action  on  principle.  The  man  who 
will  pass  a  hospital  half  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  never  give  the  sick 
a  thought,  may  empty  his  pocket  for  the  relief 
of  a  newsboy  he  happens  to  see  run  down  by 
an  automobile.  Agents  of  missionary  activities 
reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  world  have  learned 
that  they  cannot  do  their  work  depending  on 
"powerful  appeals"  to  shallow  feelings.  They 
must  have  givers  who  give  out  of  deep  convic- 
tion. The  poorest  excuse  for  the  nonper- 
formance of  a  duty  is  the  one  most  frequently 
urged — "I  don't  feel  like  it." 

Worldly  Cares  May  Choke  Noble  Designs, 
but  Truth  Triumphs  at  Last 

Verses  7,  18,  19 — Perhaps  the  most  numerous 
class  of  hearers  is  that  which  is  mentioned 
third,  and  that  comprises  those  who  mean  to 
enter  upon  a  Christian  life  "some  time,"  but 
find  everything  else  crowd  the  supreme  duty  out 
of  sight.  There  are  so  many  things  we  "must" 
do  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  one  thing 
demanded,  the  getting  right  with  God.  These 
cares  may  be  in  themselves  perfectly  legitimate, 
some  of  them  imperative  if  kept  subordinate. 
It  is  told  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  in- 
ventors that  he  was  getting  ready  for  church 
one  Sunday  morning  and  that  he  had  been 
seriously  considering  religious  things,  when 
something  went  wrong  at  the  mine  and  he  was 
summoned  to  put  the  machinery  into  working 
order.  He  went  to  the  mine,  became  deeply 
engaged  in  the  problem  of  improving  the  ma- 
chinery, and  although  he  lived  thirty  years 
longer  he  "never  found  time"  to  resume  his 
church-going  habits. 

Verses  8,  20 — But  there  are  other  hearers, 
Jesus  shows  us,  whose  lives  are  rich  with 
generous  har^'ests  and  who  "gather  fruit  unto 
life  eternal"  (John  4:36).  What  is  lost  per- 
ishes by  the  grain.  What  is  saved  is  saved  by 
the  ear.  The  sower  may  seem  to  have  three 
chances  to  lose  and  only  one  to  gain.  But 
God  is  on  his  side.  Again  and  again  the  hus- 
bandman says,  "It  is  no  use.  This  new  plague, 
this  new  insect  pest,  will  wipe  the  harvest  off 
the  face  of  the  earth."  But  it  never  does.  God 
is  behind  the  seed  and  it  will  still  scatter  its 
blessings  far  and  wide. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  July  7,  1912 

Topic — The  royal  law.    James  2  :8-9. 

Great  words,  "fulfill  the  royal  law  according 
to  the  Scriptures."  Not  the  world's  royal  law  ; 
the  royal  edicts  of  emperors  and  kings  are 
often  wicked,  cruel,  burdensome,  intolerable. 
The  royal  law  of  the  Scriptures  was  formulated 
in  love,  came  from  the  heart  of  love  and  its 
whole  intent  and  meaning  is  love.  Four  words 
are  sufficient  to  write  it :  "Love  God,  love 
man."  Jesus  declared  that  on  those  two  pre- 
cepts the  law  and  the  prophets  hing.  The 
reign  of  law,  when  it  is  perfect,  will  be  the 
reign  of  love.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  I. 
■Corinthians  sets  forth  the  full  scope  of  the 
activities  of  this  law.  The  need  of  the  world 
at  this  hour  is  not  more  law,  but  more  keeping 
of  the  law  already  given. 


James  had  been  disturbed  apparently  by  the 
prevalence  of  exhibitions  of  unlovely  partiality. 
"Respect  of  persons"  is  partiality.  Such  at- 
titude is  the  direct  contrast  to  God's  way  with 
humanity.  With  God  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. John  3:16  is  the  recorded  protest  of 
divine  love  against  all  discrimination.  If  any- 
one, everyone,  can  find  a  hiding  place  from 
sin  in  the  love  of  God,  then  anyone,  everyone 
is  entitled  to  the  same  tender  regard  from  men. 
Some  men  must  be  brilliant,  gifted,  able,  but 
the  fact  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  royal 
law.  The  greater  their  blessedness  of  en- 
dowment and  achievement  the  larger  their  op- 
portunity to  make  the  whole  world  happy. 
Some  must  be  poor,  ordinary,  mediocre,  but 
the  fact  is  only  a  proof  of  their  need  for  what 
real  love  can  do.  Love  is  a  great  adjuster  of 
relations,  a  wonderful  power  in  harmonizing 


lives  whose  notes  by  nature  are  not  in  tune 
with  the  lives  of  others.  Soft  clothing  is  not 
a  proof  of  love,  but  a  soft  word  is.  Golden 
ornaments  on  men  and  women  are  not  proofs 
of  character,  but  golden  thoughts  enriching 
the  lives  of  the  downcast  and  disheartened  are. 
Treat  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  afford,  but 
treat  your  neighbor  equally  well. 

The  "neighbor  test"  is  tremjendous.  The  man 
who  questioned  Jesus  asked,  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?" Jesus  did  not  tell  him.  The  questioner 
no  doubt  thought  Jesus  could  not  answer.  He 
was  mistaken.  When  the  parable  of  the  man 
on  the  Jericho  road  and  the  Samaritan  had 
been  spoken,  one  thing  had  been  made  plain. 
The  imminent  question  is  not,  Who  is  neighbor 
to  me?  but.  To  whom  am  I  neighbor?  And  the 
parable  made  it  clear  that  one  owes  love  that 
helps  and  uplifts  to  him  who  is  in  need,  who- 
ever he  be.  Jew  or  Samaritan  does  not  enter 
into  the  question.  Negro  or  white  man  is  not 
the  test.    Need  is  the  test. 

The  first  person  named  in  Scripture  history 
who  tried  to  throw  off  the  bond  of  responsibility 
for  the  man  nearest  to  him  was  Cain.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  God's  answer,  not  in 
words  but  in  action,  was  a  tremendous  sentence 
to  the  miserable  sinner — "If  you  are  not  I  am." 

"As  thyself"  ought  to  be  wrought  into  the 
life  of  every  living  soul.  Ambitions  might  not 
die,  but  they  would  learn  how  to  behave.  Per- 
sonal wants  might  not  cease  to  be  clamorous, 
but  they  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
dominant  will,  crying,  "Not  what  I  want  but 
what  I  ought  shall  rule  me."    Italy,  home  of 


the  church  which  claims  to  be  built  on  direct 
succession  from  Christ,  would  never  have  stolen 
Tripoli  had  the  nation  been  governed  by  the 
royal  law ;  had  Paul's  voice  gone  ringing 
through  the  land  controlling  every  heart  that 
heard,  "Love  seeketh  not  her  own." 


The  soul  that  keeps  the  royal  law  walks  a 
royal  path.  Narrow  ?  Yes..  But  all  the  width 
necessary  is  enough  for  standing  room  and 
moving  room.  Do  not  be  disturbed  lest,  meet- 
ing souls  going  in  the  other  direction,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  pass.  No  one  who  once  begins 
to  walk  the  way  of  love  will  ever  turn  back. 
The  pilgrims  on  the  royal  path  are  all  bound 
for  the  royal  city,  and  the  attractions  grow 
stronger  as  the  feet  move  on.  Once,  in  the 
matter  of  benevolence,  a  philanthropist  said, 
"Give  until  you  feel  it ;  then  give  until  you 
do  not  feel  it."  So  I  will  write  of  the  royal  law 
of  love :  "Love  until  you  love  so  much  that  the 
effort  costs  you  dear ;  then  love  until  you  for- 
get that  there  is  any  other  way  to  live." 

That  to  which  we  revert  oftenest  in  the  story 
of  Jesus  is  his  love.  The  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  authors  that  are  dearest  to  us  are 
those  chapters  of  John  from  the  fourteenth 
through  the  seventeenth.  The  hymns  which  we 
best  love  to  sing  are  those  which  dwell  on  the 
love  of  God.  Why  can  we  not  live  as  we  sing? 
Why,  as  we  pray  and  speak  and  think  of  our 
dear  Lord,  do  we  not  also  act  for  and  think  of 
our  dear  neighbor ;  poor,  maybe  ;  black,  maybe ; 
only  the  commonest  kind  of  common,  maybe ; 
but  still  our  neighbor  whom  according  to  the 
royal  law  we  must  love  even  as  we  love  our- 
sc  I\  fs  ? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


July  14,  1912 

LOOKS  AND  LIFE 

Topic — How  much  should  a  Christian  think  of 
personal  appearance?  II.  Kings  9:30-35; 
Ps.  45:7-13. 

In  these  times  most  persons  do  not  need  to 
be  urged  to  think  more  about  their  personal 
appearance.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of 
our  times,  we  would  say  that  the  day's  most 
popular  Scripture  is  the  half  text,  "Man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance."  People  seem  to 
care  immensely  for  the  impression  made  upon 
men's  eyes.  If  one  jumped  at  conclusions  from 
superficial  evidence  he  would  say  that  the 
younger  generation  has  not  a  thought  beyond 
hats  and  hose  and  collars  and  clothes.  We  are 
an  overdressed  people ;  and  that  observer  was 
not  far  wrong  who  thought  he  saw  a  relation 
between  the  careworn,  weary,  worried  faces 
of  many  of  the  older  men  he  met  and  the 
elaborate  clothes  of  our  women  and  young  men. 

Every  city  has  its  prosperous  "beauty  doc- 
tors," which  would  seem  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  attention  to  outward  appearance  on 
the  part  of  hundreds  of  persons.  But  they  are 
all  on  the  wrong  track,  for  true  beauty  is 
soul-deep.   

The  best  cosmetic  is  an  unselfish  spirit. 

The  old  rendering  of  a  familiar  passage  had 
it  that  "the  king's  daughter  is  all  beautiful 
within."  Inner  character  is  certain  to  be  ul- 
timately revealed  in  outward  seeming. 

Christianity  makes  beautiful  old  people.  That 
is  better  than  making  a  sartorially  correct 
youth.  Christian  beauty  is  a  growth,  finding 
its  finest  expression  in  ripe  maturity.  No  old 
age  filled  with  Christ  can  be  other  than  beau- 
tiful. 


"The  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  That  is 
the  truth  for  our  times,  instead  of  the  "Man 
looketh  on  outward  appearance,"  against  which 
it  is  placed  in  antithesis.  Our  generation,  with 
its  clear  tendency  to  frivolity,  needs  to  think 
less  of  appearance  and  more  of  reality.  Char- 
acter is  the  only  comeliness  that  counts.  A 
sense  of  life  lived  for  God's  eye,  "truth  in  the 
inward  parts,"  is  more  to  be  cultivated  than 
any  outward  adornings.  In  a  word,  the  true 
gauge  of  life  is  not  man's  opinion  but  God's 
favor.   

The  ratio  of  a  young  person's  expenditure 
for  clothes  and  for  books  should  be  one  of  his 
real  problems.  The  clothing  of  the  soul  is  a 
not  unimportant  item  in  the  economy  of  a  life. 

Love  is  a'  great  beautifier — not  necessarily 
romantic  love,  but  the  pure,  unselfish  love,  the 
Christ  love,  for  one's  fellow  men.  Such  love 
blots  out  expressions  of  harshness,  criticism, 
hatred,  writing  on  the  face  instead  the  gentle 
beauty  of  soul  which  transforms  ugliness  into 
light  and  softness.  Attention  to  this  sort  of 
"personal  appearance"  becomes  a  matter  of 
duty.  _ 

Because   of   their  clothes,  and   their  crude 

country    ways,    the    Master  and    his  twelve 

apostles  would  probably  not  be  admitted  into 
"good  society"  today. 

As  He  Is  Perfect 

In  illustration  of  the  gentleness  and  patience 
Christ  teaches  that  his  followers  must  return 
for  insults.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  tells  the  following 
story  : 

One  day  an  aid-de-camp  of  Emperor  Nich- 
olas threw  himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet  in 
great  excitement  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  fight  a  duel.  The  emperor  em- 
phatically refused  to  grant  the  request.  "But 
I  have  been  dishonored ;  I  must  fight !"  cried 


Ihe  young  officer.  The  czar  asked  him  what 
he  meant.  "I  have  been  struck  in  the  face,"  he 
f  nswered.  "Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "for 
all  that  thou  shalt  not  fight.  But  come  with 
me."  Taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm  the 
emperor  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  court, 
which  was  assembled  in  an  adjoining  room. 
He  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  officers 
of  his  empire,  kissed  the  cheek  on  which  the 
young  man  had  been  struck,  "The  insult  has 
been  effaced,"  the  emperor  said.  "Go  in  peace." 

Thus  Christ  by  his  example  of  patience  and 
love  teaches  us  not  to  take  revenge.  He  him- 
self kisses  away  the  stain  of  dishonor  which 
the  insult  left  on  us.  He  makes  it  no  longer 
a  dishonor  to  bear  an  indignity  patiently,  with- 
out anger  or  retaliation,  but  the  highest  honor, 
r?ther,  a  mark  of  godlikeness.  That  is  the  way 
God  himself  does. 

We  can  find  no  place  in  the  world  where  per- 
sonal wrongs  and  injuries  cannot  reach  us. 
People  will  not  always  deal  fairly  with  us. 
There  will  be  someone  who  is  not  gentle,  some- 
one who  will  speak  words  which  are  bitter  and 
unjust,  who  slights  or  cuts  us,  who  wrongs  or 
insults  us,  who,  as  it  were,  slaps  us  on  the 
cheek.  As  Christians,  what  should  we  do  ? 
.  .  .  We  are  to  give  love  for  hate,  to  return 
good-  for  evil.  Only  thus  can  we  be  the  sons 
of  our  Father,  and  become  perfect  as  he  is 
perfect. 


Nothing  else  but  character  survives,  and 
character  is  Christ  formed  within. — Bishop 
Huntington. 

To  the  truly  moral  and  religious  man,  every- 
thing that  comes  to  pass  is  the  will  of  God  with 
him,  and  therefore  the  best  that  can  possibly 
come  to  pass. — Fichte. 

In  God's  world,  for  those  who  are  in  earnest, 
there  is  no  failure.  No  work  truly  done,  no 
word  earnestly  spoken,  no  sacrifice  freely  made, 
was  ever  made  in  vain. — F.  W.  Robertson. 
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Mission  Compound  Safer  than  Bank 

Dr.  Courtenay  H.  Fenn  of  Peking  relates  a 
significant  incident  of  the.  recent  disorders  in 
China.  At  Paotingfu  the  local  banks  werfe  so 
much  frightened  at  the  revolutionary  outlook 
that  they  suspended  every  sort  of  payment 
across  their  counters.  Not  even  government 
officials  nor  teachers  of  government  schools 
were  able  to  get  money  for  necessary  expenses. 
But  a  missionary  in  the  city  found  it  important 
to  obtain  $200  for  current  outlay  at  the  mission, 
and  he  sent  a  messenger  with  an  appeal  for  this 
sum.  Greatly  to  his  surprise  the  messenger 
returned  with  $500  in  currency  and  an  offer 
from  the  bankers  of  $500  more  if  the  mission 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  it.  The  bankers 
were  in  serious  doubt  whether  the  government 
was  going  to  continue  or  not,  but  they  were 
entirely  confident  that  Christian  missions  would 
persist  and  that  money  loaned  to  the  mission- 
aries was  really  safer  than  in  their  own  coffers. 
With  both  the  imperialists  and  the  revolu- 
tionists consenting  in  careful  respect  for  for- 
eign property,  any  transaction  which  deposited 
any  amount  of  cash  within  the  mission  com- 
pound was,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Chinese, 
a  clear  gain  in  safety. 

Many  others  reckoned  in  the  same  way  not 
about  their  possessions  but  about  their  own 
personal  security.  When  rioting  broke  out  in 
Peking  many  of  the  Chinese  officials  passion- 
ately begged  the  missionaries  to  receive  their 
families  inside  the  mission  buildings.  At  Teng- 
chou,  fourteen  miles  from  Peking,  the  families 
of  a  large  number  of  military  officers  and  others 
were  quartered  in  the  property  of  the  North 
China  Mission  College.  The  missionaries,  en- 
joying this  striking  testimony  of  confidence  in 
themselves,  contrasted  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
hour  with  conditions  in  Boxer  times,  when  the 
mission  compounds,  so  far  from  being  places 
of  refuge,  were  places  from  which  to  flee. 

Jubilee  Anniversary  of  Indian  Pastor 

Dr.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  of  Hoshyarpur,  India, 
ex -moderator'  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Indian  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  all  ways 
the  most  conspicuous  native  pastor  of  India, 
has  just  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ordained  ministry  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  Hoshyarpur  he  is  pastor  of  both  the  English 
church  and  the  Hindustani  church,  preaching 
for  each  once  on  each  Sunday.  He  is  likewise 
exceedingly  active  in  evangelistic  work  among 
non-Christians,  both  in  preaching  and  in  private 
visitation  in  their  homes.  Over  the  eight  vil- 
lage churches  in  the  Hoshyarpur  outstations, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  local  evan- 
gelist. Dr.  Chatterjee  has  general  supervision. 
In  closing  his  report  of  this  fiftieth  year,  he 
writes :  "I  thank  God  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart  for  this  long  opportunity  of  service  and 
for  the  health  and  strength  granted  to  me  to 
carry  it  on.  To  him  be  all  the  praise  and 
glory."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Chat- 
terjee was  a  prominent  member  of  the  great 
missionary  conference  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
chosen,  while  present  there  as  a  representative 
of  India,  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Edinburgh  University. 

Presidential  Recognition  in  Guatemala 

Rev.  William  B.  Allison,  who  is  home  on 
furlough  from  his  mission  field  in  Guatemala, 
brings  with  him  an  extraordinary  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  Hon.  Estrada  Cabrera,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guatemalan  republic,  who  thus  for 
the  first  time  gives  direct  recognition  to  the 
Presbyterian  enterprises  in  that  country.  Presi- 
dent Cabrera  writes  : 

"There  is  no  one  who  knows  better  than  you, 
Mr.  Allison,  who  have  lived  in  our  country 
a  number  of  years,  the  culture,  progress  and 
advancement  of  this  country.  Neither  is  there 
anyone  better  able  to  destroy  any  false  im- 
pression that  may  be  held  there  with  reference 
to  this  government.  Anything  that  you  do  in 
this  connection  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
because  everything  that  you  say  will  bear  the 
seal  of  truth,  and  thus  you  will  be  able  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  for  the  people  and  the 
government  of  Guatemala.  With  resrect  to  the 
college  for  boys',  which  you  wish  to  establish  in 
this  capital,  with  all  its  modern  equipment, 
there  will  be  no  objection.  Please  refer  all 
that  has  to  do  with  teaching  and  the  materi?ls 


tor  the  same  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  has  been  requested  by  me  to  attend 
to  your  solicitations  with  promptness  and  at- 
tention. I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  this  letter 
without  expressing  to  you  in  a  very  special 
manner  my  thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  favor  of  this  country  and  to 
desire  you  a  very  prosperous  journey  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  and  Mr.?.  Allison  are  greatly  encouraged 
over  the  outlook  for  the  Guatemala  mission, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  invest- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Board  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  of  the  people.  The  annual  Bible 
conference  which  has  been  held  in  Guatemala 
City  for  a  number  of  years  was  this  spring  more 
spirited  than  ever.  The  results  of  the  evan- 
gelistic meeting  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference were  the  conversion  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  persons.  The  mission  press,  now  in 
full  operation,  has  printed  4,000,000  pages  of 
literature  in  the  past  three  years,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  this  amount  of  printed  matter  has 
had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  altered 
state  of  public  sentiment  toward  Protestantism. 

Great  Field  for  Urdu  Preachers 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  has  undertaken  to  provide  a 
separate  theological  seminary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ministers  to  preach  in  each  distinct  lan- 
guage spoken  by  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Indian  population.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  the  theological  seminary  at  Saharanpur 
has  been  allotted  the  work  of  preparing  min- 
isters to  preach  in  Urdu.  The  field  open  to 
the  gospel  proclaimed  in  the  Urdu  tongue  in- 
cludes a  population  of  75,000,000  people,  cover- 
ing an  area  that  embraces  large  portions  of  both 
the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces,  reaching 
from  Lahore  to  Allahabad,  from  the  Himalayas 
beyond  Ajmere.  Certainly  nothing  more  than 
this  need  be  said  to  indicate  the  tremendous 
obligation  laid  on  this  seminary.  At  present 
the  school  has  fifty-one  students,  of  whom 
thirty-three  are  preparing  for  the  ordained  min- 
istry and  eighteen,  lacking  qualifications  for 
ordination,  are  being  trained  to  serve  as  local 
evangelists.  In  England  and  America  the  ques- 
tion is  often  raised  whether  or  not  the  quality 
of  men  entering  the  ministry  is  deteriorating. 
But  at  Saharanpur  no  such  question  exists, 
since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  stronger 
men  than  ever  are  applying  for  admission. 

Young  Women  Graduates  at  Work 

Country  life  in  the  "black  belt"  has  many 
problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  sys- 
tem so  generally  prevailing  under  which  the 
negro  rents  his  land  from  the  man  who  keeps 
the  store,  running  up  an  account  for  home  pro- 
visions and  borrowing  money  on  his  account. 
Naturally  he  never  has  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  home,  since  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  he  expects  to  have  $50  or  $60  to  his 
credit  he  finds  instead  that  he  is  deeply  in  debt. 
A  graduate  of  the  Haines  School  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  going  into  a  community  of  this  sort,  or- 
ganized a  "land  club."  Thirty  members  joined, 
some  of  them  women,  and  a  tract  of  500  acres 
was  purchased.  Each  member  gave  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  his  farm  products  and  in  this 
way  was  enabled  to  secure  five  or  six  acres 
of  land  and  put  up  his  own  home. 

Another  young  woman  gathered  a  Sunday 
school  of  200  children  in  her  home  town,  out 
of  which  has  come  already  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  this  past  year  brought  to  her  alma 
mater  six  young  people  able  and  ready  to 
pay  for  their  education. 

Monterey  Mission  Becomes  Independent 

Since  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  Monterey, 
Cal.,  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1910,  the 
Jp.panese  in  that  vicinity  have  had  to  depend 
for  Christian  instruction  upon  the  services  of 
an  evangelist  visiting  them  once  in  four  or  six 
weeks.  Although  the  attendance  on  these 
occasions  has  been  good,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  "non-Christian  brothers  to  keep  warm 
one  hour's  message  over  620  hours"  until  the 
next  visit  of  the  evangelist,  and  a  petition, 
signed  by  thirty-six  Japanese  and  two  Ameri- 
cans, was  presented  to  the  last  annual  con- 


ference of  Japanese  workers,  asking  for  an  in- 
dependent mission  with  an  evangelist  all  to 
themselves.  This  request  has  been  granted  and 
Rev.  K.  Kobayashi,  a  consecrated  young  pas- 
tor with  six  years  of  experience,  has  just  been 
sent  to  take  charge.  The  salary  of  $50  a  month 
is  to  be  provided  in  equal  portions  by  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Monterey  and  by  the 
Japanese  themselves,  making  them  entirely  in- 
dependent of  help  from  the  board.  The  young 
men  of  this  Japanese  community  are  money- 
saving  and  free  from  gambling  and  immoral 
habits.  Many  of  them  are  established  in  busi- 
ness and  sending  to  the  fatherland  for  their 
wives,  with  the  purpose  of  making  this  their 
permanent  home.  The  building  of  the  great 
breakwater  dam  voted  by  Congress,  the  new 
railroad  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  presidio  into  a  brigade  post 
will  undoubtedly  bring  still  larger  numbers  of 
Japanese  to  this  vicinity,  and  the  opportunity 
looms  large  for  this  mission  and  its  new  pastor. 

Disappointment  in  Young  Turk  Regime 

The  Young  Turk  party  now  in  power  at 
Constantinople  is  proving  in  a  good  many  ways 
that  it  is  not  as  progressive  in  fact  as  it 
originally  professed  itself  when,  with  flam- 
boyant proclamations  of  modern  ideals,  it  pro- 
claimed a  new  regime  for  belated  Turkey.  One 
very  significant  token  of  benighted  conservatism 
still  prevailing  is  an  order  just  issued  from 
Constantinople  forbidding  the  Moslem  women 
of  the  empire  to  modernize  their  dress.  The 
tendency  to  discard  the  veil  so  long  typical  of 
Mohammedan  womanhood  is  thus  to  be  rudely 
checked,  and  the  order  forbids  any  other  in- 
novation in  dress  from  the  styles  that  were 
first  adopted  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
asmuch as  the  men  of  Turkey — at  least  in  all 
the  cities — have  pretty  generally  taken  to  the 
wearing  of  modern  European  costumes,  the 
broader-minded  of  the  women  greatly  resent 
the  interference  which  forbids  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

In  Egypt,  where  British  supremacy  nullifies 
the  will  of  Constantinople,  the  order  is  openly 
disregarded,  and  doubtless  will  be  very  largely 
defied  by  modern-minded  women  elsewhere. 
The  more  intelligent  Arabs  are,  at  the  same 
time,  complaining  that  the  pledges  of  the 
Young  Turks  for  the  unification  of  all  na- 
tionalities of  the  empire  in  a  common  bond 
of  patriotic  brotherhood  are  proving  highly 
illusive.  More  and  more,  it  is  alleged,  evi- 
dences appear  that  the  Ottoman  Turk  cares 
only  for  himself  and  means  to  make  the  empire 
a  field  of  Ottoman  domination  and  exploitation. 
This  means  that  the  most  extreme  and  fanatical 
form  of  Islam  is  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
government.   

Freeman  Memorial  to  Be  a  Tablet 

The  Continent  wishes  to  correct  a  statement 
made  on  this  page  in  the  issue  of  June  6 
regarding  the  memorial  to  be  erected  to  Rev. 
John  Edgar  Freeman  in  the  Jumna  church, 
Allahabad,  India.  The  bell  referred  to  is  to  be 
recast  and  reconsecrated  to  the  service  of 
summoning  the  worshipers  to  this  quaint  and 
historic  church  built  by  Dr.  Freeman,  but  the 
memorial  which  his  son  and  three  grandsons 
are  erecting  is  a  tablet,  to  be  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pulpit  from  the  memorial 
of  his  Princeton  classmate.  Dr.  Joseph  Owen. 

A  Shipwreck  on  the  Yangtze 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Logan,  returning  with 
their  little  son  Tracy  to  their  station  at 
Changteh,  Hunan,  China,  after  three  months' 
absence  due  to  the  revolution,  were  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Yangtze  river.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  boat  sunk  in  only  five  feet  of 
water,  and  the  Logans,  escaping  to  the  upper 
deck,  were  saved.  But  most  of  their  clothing, 
all  their  household  effects  and  all  of  their  hos- 
pital equipment  was  submerged  for  several 
hours,  and  some  of  the  property  was  badly 
damaged  by  water.  However,  practically  every- 
thing was  salvaged  from  the  hold  of  the  sunken 
vessel.  After  the  rescue  Dr.  Logan  gave  his 
first  attention  to  the  cleaning  of  his  surgical 
instruments,  and  was  much  relieved  to  find 
that  none  of  them  were  rendered  useless. 
Thirty-seven  iron  hospital  beds  were  also 
taken  out  of  the  wreck  without  injury. 
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New  Books 


Psychology  and  Philosophy 

f  Coittiiiticd  from  pi'gf  gjSJ 

for  some  practical  contribution,  and  therein 
lies  much  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  science. 
Mr.  Angell's  book  not  only  tells  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  pure  science  but  he  pays  much 
attention  to  the  contributions  of  psychology  to 
life  ;  and  for  that  reason  his  book  will  be  found 
a  hundredfold  more  useful  to  the  general  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  science  than 
would  any  of  the  more  formal  textbooks  now 
available.  While  Mr.  Angell  treats  these  prac- 
tical sides  of  his  subject  with  a  wise  conserva- 
tism, some  of  his  positions  will  appear  radical 
to  people  who  have  been  basing  their  ideas  too 
largely  on  "common  sense."  That  civilized 
man  has  a  fundamentally  different  mental  or- 
ganization from  the  savage — as  Herbert  Spencer 
taught — is,  for  instance,  an  idea  which  the 
author  shows  to  be  quite  baseless  in  fact — the 
difference  lies  solely  in  the  calls  made  by  the 
environment  upon  the  mentalities  in  question. 
On  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
says  Mr.  Angell,  psychology  as  a  science  has 
nothing  to  say.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.35  net. 

Organ  and  Function,  by  B.  D.  Hahn.  The 
controversy  regarding  evolution  is  narrowing 
down  to  the  question  whether  behind  the 
process  of  development  there  is  a  power  which 
controls  its  direction.  The  author  of  this  little 
work  believes  in  such  a  power.  He  finds  the 
evidence  of  its  existence  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  function  precedes  and  molds  the  organs 
that  give  vent  to  the  inner  energy.  Together 
with  the  narrowing  down  of  the  controversy 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  complication.  The 
author  aims  to  present  the  problem  in  as  simple 
terms  as  possible.  [Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Books  for  thei Young 

Elliot  Gray,  Jr.,  by  Colton  Maynard,  is  a 
clean-cut  school  story  that  boys  cannot  help 
liking,  because  it  has  such  jolly,  likable  fel- 
lows in  it,  and  that  parents  cannot  help  ap- 
tiioving,  because  it  has  such  a  wholesome  spirit. 
It  isn't  concerned  so  much  with  rule-breaking 
pranks  as  with  the  things  the  boys,  as  good 
citizens,  can  do  for  the  uplift  of  their  school ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  touch  of  priggishness 
about  it.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

The  Like  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  edited 
by  Edith  E.  Read  Mumford.  A  series  of  daily 
gospel  readings  from  the  New  Testament  for 
children.  The  Bible  narratives  are  given  with- 
out the  iriclusion  of  the  "teaching"  passages, 
so  that  the  child  does  not  lose  the  thread  of  the 
slory.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Children  in  the  Little  Old  Red 
House,  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  A  delightful 
story  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  reminding 
one  of  the  famous  "Little  Pepper  Books"  in  its 
homy  simplicity  and  sweetness.  [Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island,  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  One  doubts  if  any  real  boy  ever 
experienced  this  hero's  adventures,  but  feels 
that  any  real  boy  will  be  harmlessly  thrilled 
by  them.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company, 
Boston.  $1.25. 

The  Border  Watch,  by  Joseph  Altsheler, 
is  the  last  volume  of  the  "Young  Trailers" 
series,  dealing  with  the  last  stand  of  the  In- 
dians against  George  Rogers  Clark.  [D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Books  Received 

What  I  Tell  My  Junior  Congregation :  A 
Series  of  Sermons  Preached  to  the  Junior  Con- 
gregation of  Summit  Presbyterian  Church, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  by  the  Pastor,  Robinson  P. 
D.  Bennett.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
$1  net. 

Economic  and  Mora!  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Business,  and  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  State  in  the  Control  Thereof,  by  Robert 
Bagnell.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 


The  Healthy  Baby :  The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants  in  Sickness  and  in  Health,  by  Roger 
H.  Dennett.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 


Beautiful  Belmont  —  A  College 
of  Womanhood 

(Continued  from  page  943) 

that  should  be  insisted  on  by  every  parent 
whose  daughter  is  sent  from  home  at  this  time 
in  her  life.  Let  me  name  the  schools  which 
constitute  the  college:  (i)  English;  (2)  mod- 
ern languages:  (3)  ancient  languages:  (4) 
mathematics;  (5)  natural  science;  (6)  philos- 
ophy; (7)  expression;  (8)  physical  culture; 
(9)  art;  (10)  music;  (11)  hoijsehold  econom- 
ics; (12)  phonography.  The  corps  of  officers 
and    teachers    numbers   over  forty. 

Social  Life  Wholesome  and  Enjoyable 
To  the  illustrator  has  been  left  most  of  the 
pleasant  task  of  presenting  the  beauty  of  Bel- 
mont and  its  surroundings,  and  to  some  degree 
the  amplitude  of  its  equipment.  Neither  he 
nor  the  writer  can  do  justice  to  the  social  life 
of  the  school.  The  "homelikeness"  of  the  resi- 
dence, the  character  of  the  principals  and 
faculty  and  the  admirable  class  of  students  at- 
tracted to  Belmont  are  in  themselves  guaranties 
of  a  wholesome,  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  prop- 
erly directed  development  of  the  highly  im- 
portant social  side  of  the  girl's  life.  It  is  a 
merry  but  not  boisterous,  serious  but  not  solemn 
group  of  young  women  that  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  indeed  glad  to  be  at  Belmont.  Merry 
with  the  joy  of  youth,  but  with  the  restraint 
of  young  ladyhood  ;  serious  in  their  studies,  but 
not  driven  to  anxiety ;  happy  in  their  associa- 
tions and  made  comfortable  by  the  constant 
forethought  of  the  careful  management.  Lec- 
tures and  concerts  of  a  high  order,  entertain- 
ment and  amusements  of  the  best  character, 
and  countless  extemporized  enjoyments  make 
Belmont  existence  an  experience  that  every 
girl  must  cherish  as  a  precious  memory  in  her 
after-college  years. 

Happily,  too,  while  there  are  no  denomina- 
tional enforcements  upon  reluctant  spirits,  ac- 
count is  properly  taken  of  the  religious  in- 
fluence in  the  girl's  life,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  years  spent  here  but  with  reference 
to  her  future  in  the  home.  And  so  she  may  go 
to  Belmont  certain  that  its  abiding  charm  has 
beguiled  her  toward  the  better  things  of  life 
and  that  she  will  find  there  truly  a  college  of 
womanhood. 


Will  Enlarge  Brotherhood  Work 

At  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Swearingen  of  St.  Paul,  the  members  of  As- 
sembly's advisory  committee  on  men's  work 
and  the  national  covincil  of  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  held  an  all  day  session  in  Chicago 
June  13.  Both  the  committee  and  the  council 
were  well  represented,  and  those  present  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the 
interest  shown  in  men's  work  at  the  Assembly 
and  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church. 

The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  local  field 
as  the  place  for  testing  all  programs  and  the 
point  where  results  are  to  be  sought.  It  was 
decided  to  make  a  practical  demonstration  of 
brotherhood  work  in  one  metropolitan  presby- 
tery and  in  one  rural  presbytery,  thereby  ac- 
cumulating data  which  will  be  valuable  in  future 
effort.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  wider  use 
of  the  brotherhood  magazine  Men  at  Work,  of 
which  Dr.  William  Chalmers  Covert  is  editor, 
for  spreading  the  newer  message  of  the  brother- 
hood. It  is  probable  that  a  field  secretary  will 
be  employed  to  aid  in  the  special  demonstration 
referred  to.  Means  will  be  devised  for  pro- 
viding a  budget  in  a  way  to  meet  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  larger  work. 


Dr.  Patton  Attacked  by  Appendicitis 

A  cablegram  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  where 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  always  spends  his  summers  at  his  na- 
tive homestead,  states  that  the  distinguished  the- 
ologian has  just  been  compelled  to  submit  to  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  At  the  completion 
of  the  operation  the  surgeons  issued  a  public 
statement  saying  that  their  patient  had  come 
through  the  ordeal  in  a  "fairly  satisfactory" 
condition.  More  definite  word  will  be  awaited 
with  anxietv. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 

MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 

reach  their  highest  excellence 
in  the  examples  of  color  har- 
mony and  drawing,  in  our  pro- 
ductions. Whether  you  desire 
simplicity  or  elaborateness  in 
design  or  coloring,  write  to  us 
before  ordering.  Shipments 
made  anywhere.  We  submitde- 
signs  and  estimates  on  request. 
Sent  on  appHcation  our  4H-page  book 
for  Memorial  Windows. 

The  Flanagan  &  Biedenweg  Co. 


Eit.  1883.   318-322  W.  Illinois  St.. 
CHICAGO 


SEASONED 
FARM  MORTGAGES 
ON  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 
FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Particulars  on  request. 
E.    C.    KITTEIj&CO..  ::BANKBE8 

108  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


'"^l  PROOF- 


SILOS  OF  GLAZED  TILE 

'^""vS'r'iJJl;  STEEL  REINFORCEMENT! 

NEVER  iKv^sl?"- 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 


CEMENT  &  THE  SHQ  CO.  iic'^.'^lii'^j 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  offlce  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers.  Scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street      .      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


PULPITSf  c'*!*"!!"  ^y^^*".  Se*">o'  scat*, 


Plates.  Church  Pawa,  School 
Daaka,  Opera  Chairs,  Lodge  and 
Bank  Furniture,  Office  Desks.' 
Aak  for  Catalog  bf  number  only 
vl06  CkBrehF>n>lt'r«l  School  Desks  B1Q5  , 
lilOS  Lodge PormlhirclOpsrsClisirs  O105  I 
BIOS  Baak  Faralt«re|Offlee  Desks  D106  J 
E.  I,  STAFFORD  MFG.  M.,  CNICA60 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Pensions  Not  for  All 

A  paragraph  in  The  Continent  entitled  "Pen- 
sion for  Every  Surviving  Federal  Soldier"  is 
somewhat  misleading  in  that  there  are  veterans 
of  the  civil  war  who  have  always  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  pension  laws  and  now 
even  in  this  very  generous  one  just  passed. 
There  are  some  still  left  of  the  ninety-day  men 
who  enlisted  at  the  first  call  to  arms  and  started 
immediately  for  Washington  to  protect  the  city 
most  desired  by  the  southern  forces.  They 
were  ill  provided  for,  as  the  government  was 
not  prepared  for  war  on  such  a  large  scale. 
They  had  no  protection  from  the  weather,  had 
to  sleep  in  the  open  and  in  the  rain,  and  en- 
dured many  hardships. 

Then,  before  the  expiration  of  their  enlisted 
term,  the  call  for  more  troops  was  made  and 
the  honorable  discharge  of  the  ninety-day  men 
was  commenced,  some  regiments  or  companies 
being  discharged  a  few  days  later  and  some 
a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninety 
days.  The  former  received  pension,  but  the 
latter,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
never  been  recognized  under  any  existing  pen- 
sion law. 

There  are  only  a  few  remaining,  but  they 
should  have  been  included  in  this  probably  the 
last  of  the  pension  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 


gress. 


H.  C.  Doll. 


That  Texas  Tempest 


There  are  some  things  about  the  excellent 
article  on  "The  Man  in  the  Center  of  a  Texas 
Tempest"  in  The  Continent  which  are  bound 
to  impress  the  reader.  One  is  that  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Norris  must  have  been  tremen- 
dously strong  to  lead  Judge  Swayne  to  instruct 
the  grand  jury  in  his  favor  as  he  did.  Another 
is  that  there  is  nothing  so  very  strange  that 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  which  indicted 
Dr.  Norris  is  a  member  of  his  own  church. 
There  is  more  than  one  man  who  is  glad  of  a 
chance  to  "get  back"  at  the  minister  when  he 
fearlessly  attacks  some  public  evil  in  which  the 
man  in  the  pew  is  involved.  He  may  belong 
to  that  class  of  men  of  whom  Dr.  Horn  of 
London  spoke  at  "Winona  Lake  last  summer 
when  he  said  :  "There  are  too  many  men  in  our 
churches  who  fly  the  flag  of  the  kingdom  but 


DUBIOUS 
About  What  Her  Husband  Would  Say. 


A  Michigan  woman  tried  Postum  because 
coffee  disagreed  with  her  and  her  husband. 
Tea  is  just  as  harmful  as  coffee  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine — the  same  drug  found  in  coffee. 
She  writes : 

"My  husband  was  sick  for  three  years  with 
catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  caused  by  coffee.  Was  unable  to  work 
at  all  and  in  bed  part  of  the  time. 

"I  had  stomach  trouble,  was  weak  and  fret- 
ful so  I  could  not  attend  to  my  housework — 
both  of  us  using  coffee  all  the  time  and  not 
realizing  it  was  harmful. 

"One  morning  the  grocer's  wife  said  she  be- 
lieved coffee  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble 
and  advised  Postum.  I  took  it  home  rather 
dubious  what  my  husband  would  say — he  was 
fond  of  coffee. 

"But  I  took  coffee  right  off  the  table  and 
we  haven't  used  a  cup  of  it  since.  You  should 
have  seen  the  change  in  us,  and  now  my  hus- 
band never  complains  of  heart  palpitation  any 
more.  My  stomach  trouble  went  away  in  two 
weeks  after  I  began  Postum.  My  children  love 
it  and  it  does  them  good,  which  can't  be  said 
of  coffee. 

"A  lady  visited  us  who  was  usually  half  sick. 
I  told  her  I'd  make  her  a  cup  of  Postum. 
She  said  it  was  tasteless  stuff,  but  she  watched 
me  make  it,  boiling  it  thoroughly  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  when  done  she  said  it  was 
splendid.  Long  boiling  brings  out  the  flavor 
and  food  quality."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  tbe  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


liope  all  the  time  that  the  enemy  will  win." 

The  "minister  charged  with  notoriety-seek- 
ing" has  a  very  familiar  sound.  When  brewers. 
Ramblers  and  lawbreakers  fail  to  find  anything 
wrong  in  a  minister's  record  and  fail  in  their 
attempts  to  assassinate  his  character,  as  a  last 
resort  they  always  cry  "He  is  seeking  notoriety" 
when  his  fearless  words  and  works  hurt  their 
devilish  business.  It  is  not  strange  that  some 
were  bitter  against  him. 

Frederick  N.  McMillin. 


Conserving  the  Revival 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
has  been  a  great  revival.  Not  one  calling  men 
from  the  saloon  and  the  dance  and  the  gaming 
table  to  church,  but  from  the  cushioned  pew  in 
the  church,  up  higher  to  fellowship  with  Jesus 
in  service.  Not  alone  one  using  many  devices 
to  bring  men  in  crowds  to  hear  some  great 
speaker  who  endeavors  by  sensational  means  to 
attract  the  hearers'  attention  to  the  words  of 
God,  but  a  revival  in  which  each  man  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  to  his  fellow  man,  his  daily 
chum,  and  himself  point  to  Jesus  his  Lord ; 
one  in  which  each  man  is  expected  to  open  his 
own  Bible  and  point  out  God's  message. 

Such  a  revival  is  worth  conserving — it  must 
be  conserved.  If  it  could  be  established  in 
permanence  it  would  be  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Cease,  if  need  be,  all  great 
platform  meetings,  but  in  the  home  of  every 
family  of  every  church  build  up  anew  the  altar 
of  family  worship  and  family  Bible  reading,  as 
well  as  individual  Bible  study.  Let  every  man 
speak  of  Christ  to  his  fellow  workmen. 

Raise  the  standard  of  church  membership.  If 
p.ny  man  will  not  work  for  the  Lord  in  one  of 
these  lines,  why  should  not  he  have  the  censure 
of  the  church  ?  Why  should  he  not  be  dis- 
ciplined ?  Is  he,  or  is  he  not,  a  servant  of  the 
Lord?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  demanded  of  him 
by  the  Lord  that  he  labor? 

The  devil  would  like  this  whole  "forward 
movement"  to  drop  flat.  He  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  these  busy  men  of  the  world  idle  in 
church  work  to  this  time.  He  has  succeeded  in 
blinding  them  to  the  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing daily  for  Jesus.  He  has  let  the  hum  of 
business  drown  the  words  of  the  Lord  calling 
to  service.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
daily  newspaper  and  daily  business  duty,  the 
daily  lunch  and  the  daily  social  hour  crowd 
out  the  daily  time  of  vital  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary communion  with  Jesus  Christ  the  head. 

God  calls  on  our  church  to  lead.  If  its 
splendid  organization  be  used  at  this  time  to 
reestablish  in  the  home  of  America  the  true 
daily  worship  of  our  Lord,  and  if  its  mem- 
bers testify  in  every  place  of  business,  as  their 
duty  and  oath  as  witnesses  call  upon  them  to 
do,  who  can  limit  the  glory  that  will  come 
to  our  Lord  and  the  blessing  to  our  church  and 
to  America?  Josiah  A.  Parker. 


Winona  Adjustment  Probable 

A  large  number  of  the  creditors  of  Winona 
Assembly,  together  with  the  board  of  directors, 
were  in  conference  at  the  park  last  week.  It 
was  found  that  something  like  $100,000  in 
cash  pledges  had  been  secured,  in  addition  to 
pledges  by  creditors  approximating  $200,000. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  the  smaller  creditors 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  cash  subscriptions 
available  as  far  as  possible  for  liquidating 
seventy-five  to  100  jDbligations  aggregating 
about  $100,000,  a  committee  being  appointed 
which  may  purchase  these  claims.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  assets,  together  with  the  pledges 
which  operate  in  abatement  of  the  debt,  will 
place  the  assembly  in  a  satisfactory  position. 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  season  has  opened 
with  a  good  program  and  excellent  prospects 
for  a  large  attendance.  The  popularity  of 
Winona  as  a  Christian  resort  has  been  well 
maintained  in  spite  of  financial  difficulties.  A 
complete  program  of  the  Bible  conference  will 
soon  be  available. 


Ministerial  Relief  Offerings 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  offerings  to  be  made  by  the  churches  to 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Board.  The  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  has  made  no  change 
as  to  the  offerings  intended  for  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief.  Such  offerings  should  be 
sent  as  heretofore  to  W.  W.  Heberton,  D.  D., 
treasurer,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief,  Wither- 
spoon  building,  Philadelphia.       J.  F.  Carson. 


Reason        Perhaps  you  have  a  favorite  store 
Why         in  your  city.   You  read  its  adver- 
tisements, and  you  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  them. 

This  is  simply  "local  color"  in 
advertising.  It  is  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  you  know. 

Bdt — would  it  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  many  advertisers  in  our 
columns  are  many  times  bigger 
than  your  favorite  store  .'^ 

Sometimes  these  great  advertisers 
refuse  to  sell  their  goods  to  your 
store  because — why? 

Simply  because  the  store  wants 
the  advertiser  to  leave  off  the 
brand  name  !  The  store  will  be 
glad  to  sell  you  these  goods  if 
you  don't  know  their  real  name! 

If  you  can't  buy  advertised  goods 
in  your  own  store,  it  is  generally 
because  the  store  can't  get  them. 
Think  it  over  ! 

The  Advertising  Manager 


FERRY  HALL 

(For  girls  and  young  women) 
A  TTRA  CTS: 
College  ipreparatorg  StuOents 

— because  its  work  has  been  tested  and 
approved  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Western  Uni- 
versities. 

Ibtgb  Scbool  ©caDuates 

— because  the  two  years'  Junior-Col'ege 
Course  offers  advanced  work  leading  to 
a  diploma. 

Special  $tuOent0 

— because  superior  courses  in  art,  music, 
expression,  cookery  and  sewing  are 
conducted. 

parents 

— because  the  home  life  is  wholesome, 
happy  and  Christian. 

A  Senior  House,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Athletic  Association, 
school  paper  and  annual,  and  democratic 
school  spirit  contribute  to  'the  happiness  of 
the  household. 

For  catalogue,  book  of  views  and  other 
information,  address 

MISS  FRANCES  L.  HUGHES, 

Principal, 
LAKE  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


WOULD  YOU  BUY 

350  Gospel  Songs 
FOR  15  CENTS  ? 

You  have  paid  more  for  fewer  songs  perhaps  not 
nearly  as  good. 

GET  THE.  BEST 
New  Songs  of  the  Gospel  1,  2  and  3  Combined 

Contains  350  gospel  hymns  with  music  ^uitahle 
for  all  religious  meetings,  $13  the  hundred  and 
5c  for  mailing  a  single  copy.  ,  .  ,  •  ^ 
Send  20c  for  sample.  Money  hack  if  book  is  re- 
turned,   A  small  outlay  for  big  value.  ShNU 

nALL-mAll\  uU.,  425VwablVh  Ave  Chicago 


"'sieIT''  organs 

UNO  PIANOS 

Pure,  eweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  et&tlne  whioll 
catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinners  Orsan  Co..  PEKIN.  ILL 
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The  Baltimore  Churches 


Members  of  Babcock  Memorial,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Chnrches  Engage  In  Aggressive  Work^ 
Rev.  T.  G.  Koontz  Is  Honored. 

Rev.  E.  A.  MacAlpin  of  Babcock  Memorial 
church  has  been  endeavoring  to  follow  out  some 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion committee.  A  recent  evening  was  set 
apart  for  the  discussion  of  vital  themes.  "Re- 
form and  Legislation"  was  presented  by  Hon. 
William  H.  Maltbie,  a  member  of  the  house 
of  delegates;  "The  Single  Tax"  by  J.  H.  Ral- 
ston of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "The  Ideals  of 
Labor  Unions"  by  Frank  Morrison,  secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  "The 
Church  and  Labor  Unions"  was  discussed  by 
the  pastor.  The  Sunday  evening  services  are 
being  held  out  of  doors.  The  trustees  have 
recently  purchased  a  manse. 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  men's  organi- 
zation of  First  church  has  had  charge  of  a  shop 
meeting  during  the  spring  months  and  will 
resume  the  meetings  in  the  fall.  Calvin  C. 
Hendricks,  who  built  the  new  sewerage  system 
for  the  city,  is  chairman.  Another  committee 
has  arranged  for  the  support  of  Dr.  Lewis  of 
Paotingfu,  China. 

Reid  Memorial  guild  is  doing  a  great  work. 
Reid  Memorial  chapel  is  in  the  midst  pf  an 
Italian  section  and  is  touching  the  social  as 
well  as  the  religious  life  of  these  foreigners. 
The  Go-to-Church  League  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful last  summer  has  been  started  again. 
The  object  of  the  league  is  to  get  the  children 
to  attend  the  church  services  during  the  sum- 
mer. Those  attending  nine  out  of  twelve  serv- 
ices are  entertained  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 

Second  church  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Niles  has  begun  a  vigorous  summer  cam- 
paign. There  will  be  a  vacation  Bible  school 
during  July  and  the  first  week  of  August.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  five  mornings  each  week. 
The  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evening  services 
will  be  held  out  of  doors.  These  services  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Endeavor  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  A  dea- 
coness has  been  engaged  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  foreign  population  _  which 
surrounds  the  church.  The  pastor  is  the 
fraternal  delegate  from  presbytery  to  the  Balti- 
more Federation  of  Labor.  The  church  will  be 
open  each  evening  for  men's,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs — the  work  being  conducted  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  Labor  temple,  New  York  City. 

A  petition  for  a  church  has  been  received 
by  presbytery  from  Severna  Park,  one  of  the 
new  suburbs  in  South  Baltimore.  Thirty,  fami- 
lies have  signified  their  readiness  to  cooperate. 
A  lot  valued  at  $1,000  has  been  given. 

Irvington  has  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  build- 
ing of  its  own.  At  present  the  church  is  wor- 
shiping in  a  rented  hall  which  is  inadequate 
The  Sunday  school  has  over  135  members. 

The  auditorium  of  Westminster  church  will 
be  closed  during  the  summer  while  much  needed 
repairs  are  being  made,  and  the  services  w  " 
be  held  in  the  lecture  room.  During  the  year 
twenty-eight  members  were  added.  The  sewing 
classes  have  an  enrollment  of  over  126.  The 
University  of  Maryland  recently  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  upon  the  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas 
Grier  Koontz.  In  presenting  the  degree  the 
chancellor  spoke  of  the  work  of  this  church 
among  the  students  of  the  university  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Westminster  might  be- 
come the  university  church. 

J.  C.  Hughes,  a  licentiate  from  Pittsburg 
Presbytery,  has  accepted  the  call  of  Olivet 
church  and  will  be  installed  July  5.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

St.  Paul's  Polish  church  has  just  closed 
a  successful  season  of  institutional  work. 
Classes  in  English,  sewing  and  domestic 
science  were  exceptionally  well  attended.  Bi- 
weekly lectures  were  held  throughout  the  sea- 
son, the  interest  and  attendance  showing 
marked  increase.  A.  G.  Burslem. 


Death  of  Mrs.  William  Shaw 

William  Shaw,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  beloved 
by  all  Christian  young  people  of  the  country, 
was  bereaved  of  his  wife  June  21.  Mrs.  Shaw 
had  been  a  hopeless  invalid  for  many  years  and 
her  death  was  release  from  great  suffering. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  were  married  twenty  years 
ago. 


NOW  READY 

THE    INTERMEDIATE  CATECHISM 

Prepared  by  tlie  Assembly's  Committee  on  the  Intermediate  Catechism,  and  approved  by  the  General  Assemblyof  191i 
Send  for  ii  sample  copy,  5  ceuts  postpaid.  In  quantities.  t3.00  per  WO  net;  $3.20  per  100  postpaid. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Headauariers:    PHILADELPHIA   Witherspoon  Building 
New  York,  15G  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.  St.  Louis,  505  N.  Seventh  St. 

San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.      Nashville,  415  Church  St.       Pittsburgh,  202  Fulton  Bldg.      Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St. 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 

do  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth   CENTURY  FURNACES 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
tlie  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home— Country  or  City — 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs;  sanitary,  Ideal.  Write  us, 
giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  Indlcatlne  the  number  of  rooms  to  be 
heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  ho  w  you  can  ?et  a  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and 
try  It  on  our  Common-Sense  Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  bookUt  on  Homes,  No.  35. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating;  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Best  for  pew  or  altar  communion.  Uses  short,  shal- 
low cup,  glassor  aluminum  (indestructible)  no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send' for  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Oflet."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Box   I,  Lima,  OhIa 


EDUOATIONAIj 


EDUOATIONAIj 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Literary  Department  of  the  highest  order.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and 
German  teachers.   Certification  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Goucher,  Randolph-Macon. 

In  Music  opportunities  unsurpassed— nine  teachers  for  Piano,  Voice,  and  Violin,  eight  with  the 
best  European  training.   School  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture— all  in  charge  of  specialists. 

City  advantages.  Ac<;essible  to  leading  churches,  libraries,  lecture  and  concert  halls.  Outdoor 
sports,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.   Swimming,  boating,  and  horseback-riding. 

48th  year  begins  Sept.  19.    1 75  boarding  pupiis.  Early  application  is  advised 

For  Catalogue  and  Other  Circulars,  Address  J.  D.  BLANTON,  LL.D.,  Prest. 


Mlnneaota 


Macalester  College 


ST.  PAUL. 


MINN. 


Leading  c-oediicational  college  in  the  Northwest. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota  m^^mm 
46th  Year  Opens  Sept.  17,  1912 

Distinguished  tor  manliness  ol  graduates ;  careful 
selection  of  boys ;  personal  training ;  separate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  judicious  military  physical 
tralnlEg.  Investigation  invited.  Address  for  catalo? 
Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


New  York 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

■  ■■  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  1_  II  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depte. 
I  I"  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Eco- 
LL^l  nomlcs.  Art,  MoBlc,  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  lor  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog- 
JOHIV  TA.l^TLMABGi'E  BEKQXIK,  Prealdent, 
A.1.BI:BT  M  I  X  JT  B  8  O  T  A 

Montana 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  SprlnKg'On-CayuKii  liake,  N.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
of  Friends.  College  preparation.  Stronc  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  $275.  Capacity  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.  Principal 

Indl  an  a 

Learn  Scientific  Farming 
WINONA  COLLEGE  of  AGRICULTURE 

Opens  Ilth  year  Sept.  16th.  Twoj/ears  ALL  agriculture 
course  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming.  Experience 
on  College  Farm.  In  growing  crops,  live  stock,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing-,  etc.  Increasing  demand  for  Farm 
Managers,  also  for  teachers  of  Agriculture.  Athletics. 
Expenses  reasonable.  For  Catalog  address  J.  C.  Brbck- 
ENBiDGE,  D.D.,  Pres.,     Box  S,    Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  1b 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  tJnlted  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BROWN,  Prealdent. 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.  For  catalog  address 
Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 


Virginia 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modern  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   Miss  E.  C.  W£IM:A.R,  Principal. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  QsAT,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 
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INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Ip'^f  UNBREAKABLE 

«Vrl  POINTED  TOP  STY L E 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


New  Electric  Sign  for  Hope]  House  —  Many 
Churches  Open  All  Summer— Dr.  Chapman's 
Son  Marries. 

Recently  a  great  electric  sign  twenty  feet 
high  has  "beaconed"  .Hope  house  to  its  spir 
itually  hopeless  neighborhood.  It  is  the  only 
illuminated  sign  in  the  long,  dark  block  be 
tween  Avenues  C  and  D,  and  may  be  seen 
from  1st  avenue  three-fourths  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. The  people  of  the  community  appreciate 
this  additional  evidence  of  the  communal  spirit 
of  Hope  house,  and  freely  express  their  praise 
of  the  house  and  the  sign.  Many  organizations 
of  young  people  have  applied  for  meeting  places 
in  the  doors  of  Hope  house,  but  it  was  unable 
to  accommodate  them  for  two  reasons;  viz., 
lack  of  rooms  and  lack  of  Christian  workers  to 
direct  their  clubs.  All  of  the  available  rooms 
in  the  large  building  are  used  by  the  forty-five 
clubs  meeting  regularly  once  a  week. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  the  former  superin- 
tendent, and  his  wife  visited  Labor  temple  Sun- 
day, June  23.  Mrs.  Stelzle  brought  with  her 
from  her  own  garden  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  a 
huge  bunch  of  flowers.  She  gave  one  to  each 
child  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  children's  serv- 
ice and  to  each  member  of  the  chorus  choir. 
Sunday  evening,  June  30,  Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day 
preached  a  patriotic  sermon  on  "We  the  Peo- 
ple." 

Although  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  of  West 
End  church  is  on  his  vacation,  this  church  will 
be  open  morning  and  evening  all  summer  with 
noted  preachers  in  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Allan 
Douglas  Carlile  of  Throop  Avenue  church, 
Brooklyn,  preached  June  30.  Other  supplies 
will  be  Rev.  Murray  S.  Howland  of  Syracuse, 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  B.  Macleod  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Dr.  John  F.  Carson, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gaston  of  Pittsburg  and  Dr.  Hugh 
Black. 

Daniel  H.  Overton,  D.  D.,  who  for  several 
years  was  pastor  of  Green  Avenue  church, 
Brooklyn,  was  married  to  Miss  Edwards  of 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  in  Central  Congregational 
church,  Brooklyn,  last  Saturday,  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  the  pastor,  officiating.  Dr.  Overton  is 
now  pastor  of  First  church,  Islip,  L.  I. 

Rev.  William  T.  Elsing  of  DeWitt  Memorial 
church  was  given  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  Mid- 
dlebury  Coliege  at  its  recent  commencement. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson  spoke  for  the  churches 
of  Brooklyn  at  a  welcome  home  reception  to 
Bishop  Theodore  F.  Henderson,  who  was  pastor 
of  Hanson  Place  Methodist  church  until  his 
recent  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  Dr.  Carson 
is  the  senior  pastor  in  Brooklyn. 

Seventh  church  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
institutions  remembered  in  the  will  of  Smith 
Ely,  one  time  mayor  of  New  York,  but  the 
validity  of  the  bequest  is  in  doubt.  A  friendly 
suit  has  been  started  by  relatives  of  Mr.  Ely 
to  construe  the  terms  of  the  will.  The  will 
leaves  $800,000  to  charity. 

Rev.  Mansfield  P.  Welcher  gave  a  lecture 
June  21  in  New  York  Presbyterian  church  on 
"The  Boy  and  the  Cigarette."  He  is  general 
secretary  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League. 

"Old"  First  church.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield 
pastor,  will  open  a  vacation  industrial  school 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  July  8, 
which  will  continue  six  weeks. 

During  the  last  seven  years  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  New  York  City  has  conducted 
11,274  meetings  in  320  centers,  in  ten  different 
languages,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
2,531,062,  at  a  per  capita  expense  of  8  cents. 
This  expense  includes  all  equipment,  workers 
and  other  disbursements. 

Robert  E.  Speer  will  occupy  the  pulpit  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  July  7  and  14  at  Fifth  Ave- 
nue' church. 

In  Fourth  church  June  29  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, Jr.,  and  Miss  Aline  Bonay  of  New  York 
City  were  married.  The  bridegroom  is  the 
elder  son  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  the  evan- 
gelist, who  is  now  in  Australia.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Edgar  Whittaker  Work. 
Mr.  Chapman  will  serve  for  a  year  as  his 
father's  secretary. 

Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  began  his  vacation  at 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.  He  expects  to  spend  time 
at  East  Northfield,  Mass. ;  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
and  in  North  Carolina.  Scotch  church  will 
remain  open  all  summer,  with  Rev.  Boyd  Mc- 
Cleary,  assistant,  in  charge. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mackay,  pastor  of  North  church, 
sailed  for  Scotland  July  2  by  way  of  Norway,  ' 


in  order  that  he  may  visit  his  mother.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mackay.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  evening  service  in  the  church  will  be 
discontinued,  while  various  well  known  preach- 
ers will  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  morning.  For 
a  part  of  the  time  the  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  the  young 
men's  class,  "the  Second  Milers."  An  open  air 
service  is  held  by  the  Endeavor  society  each 
Sunday  evening  at  7  o'clock  at  Riverside  drive 
and  155th  street. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

BlUy  Sunday  Receives  $10,24*  for  Six  Weeks' 
Work— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Opens  an  "Overnight" 
Camp -Two  Pastors  Installed. 

Dr.  Billy  Sunday  closed  a  six  weeks'  evan- 
gelistic campaign  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  June  23. 
About  4,000  converts  were  reported,  and  the 
final  offering  for  Mr.  Sunday  was  $10,244. 
Monday  noon  he  addressed  the  ministers  of 
Pittsburg  in  the  Smithfield  M.  E.  church.  The 
address  was  full  of  fire,  enthusiasm  and  wit- 
ticisms. Dr.  Sunday  took  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  ministers  from  that 
which  characterized  his  address  in  First  church 
three  years  ago  ;  he  expressed  an  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  that  confront  the  average  minister 
and  impressed  his  hearers  with  his  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  work  of  God  and  to 
his  chosen  work. 

The  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  established  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  boys  on  the  Cheat  river  near 
Point  Marion,  Pa.,  and  has  engaged  C.  W. 
Nethaway,  physical  director  of  the  California 
State  Normal  School,  to  take  charge.  Aside 
from  this  an  "overnight"  camp  will  be  estab- 
lished near  the  city  for  men  and  boys  whose 
work  will  not  permit  them  to  take  a  vacation. 

Blairsville  Presbytery  installed  two  new  pas- 
tors June  25 — Rev.  Hugh  Watson  over  Liver- 
more  church  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Wallace  over 
Black  Lick  church. 

Dr.  Ezra  F.  Baker  of  Huron,  S.  D.,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, this  state,  was  introduced  to  his  new 
field  during  commencement  week.  Dr.  Baker 
i.-;  a  graduate  of  Missouri  College,  and  later 
of  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Later  he  continued  his  studies  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  pastor  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue Reformed  church.  New  York  City,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  church 
June  23.  P.  W.  Snyder. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Rogers  Park  Dedicates  $25,000  Edifice  —  Two 
Summer  Camps  Open— Vacation  Pulpit  Sup- 
plies—Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  Schools. 

The  wisdom  of  the  action  of  presbytery's 
church  extension  committee  in  organizing  a 
church  in  Rogers  Park  less  than  three  years 
ago  was  abundantly  proved  last  Sabbath  when 
the  Rogers  Park  congregation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  pastor,  Rev.  James  L.  McBride, 
dedicated  an  edifice  costing  $25,000.  At  the 
morning  service  twenty-five  members  were  re- 
ceived, seven  on  confession.  The  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  David  H.  Jones  of  Evanston  First 
church.  The  dedication  service  and  prayer 
were  by  Dr.  George  B.  Safford  of  the  church 
extension  committee.  Dr.  William  C.  Covert 
made  an  address  and  conducted  the  raising  of 
money,  reducing  the  debt  from  $8,000  to  $2,700. 
In  the  evening  the  churches  of  Rogers  Park 
united  in  a  good  will  service.  An  opening  re- 
ception was  given  Monday  night,  and  Wednes- 
day evening  was  in  charge  of  the  young  people. 
Mr.  McBride  has  been  with  the  congregation 
from  the  beginning,  conducting  the  first  services 
in  an  unattractive  hall  on  the  third  floor. 
There  were  thirty-seven  charter  members.  To- 
day there  are  150. 

Church  Advertises  in  City  Dailies 

Following  the  recent  example  of  certain 
churches  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and 
yet  in  accord  with  the  views  regarding  religious 
publicity  which  the  pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  M. 
Brown,  has  long  held,  Onward  church  has  re- 
cently inserted  display  advertisements  in  the 
daily  press.  One  two-column  display  of  this 
character  was  headed  "God's  Word"  in  bold 


Nczv  Church  at  Arlington  Heights,  III., 
Dedicated  June  23 

face  type;  then  followed  a  quotation  from  II. 
Thess.  2.  Names  and  addresses  of  the  church 
and  pastor  and  the  hour  of  services  appeared  at 
the  foot  in  smaller  type. 

Camp  Good  Will,  with  a  capacity  for  ninety 
women  and  children,  who  have  been  chosen 
from  the  poorer  districts  of  Chicago,  opened  at 
Evanston  last  week  under  the  direction  of 
George  H.  Sherer,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
mission  work  in  Syria.  Various  churches  of 
Evanston  are  supporting  the  work.  The  Arden 
Shore  camp,  formerly  called  Gads  Hill,  opened 
a  few  days  later,  with  400  children  enjoying 
its  benefits.  Both  of  these  camps  are  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Charities. 

Among  the  vacation  supplies  in  the  near 
future  at  Second  church  are  Dr.  William  Hiram 
Foulkes  on  July  7  and  Dr.  Alexander  Patter- 
son on  July  14.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  the 
pastor,  will  preach  the  last  two  Sundays  in 
July.  The  preachers  for  August  are  Dr.  S.  S. 
Palmer  of  Columbus,  two  Sabbaths ;  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  President  J. 
A.  Marquis  of  Coe  College. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  June  27  more  than 
7,000  people  attended  the  dedication  of  the  huge 
organ  in  the  church  founded  by  John  Alex- 
ander Dowie  at  Zion  City,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. The  instrument  has  5,124  pipes  and  is 
capable  of  219  combinations.  The  main  organ 
is  forty  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  deep. 

Dr.  J.  A.  MoRisoN  Here 

John  A.  Morison,  D.  D.,  former  pastor  of 
First  church,  came  from  Montreal,  by  special 
request,  to  officiate  at  the  wedding  of  A.  Ballard 
Bradley  and  Miss  Katherine  D.  Shedd  in  First 
church  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  26.  In 
the  evening  he  shared  in  the  midweek  service 
of  First  church  and  a  large  number  gathered 
to  hear  and  greet  him.  The  session  had  in- 
vited him  to  remain  over  the  following  Sun- 
day, but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Montreal, 


where  he  is  serving  for  a  time  in  Erskine 
church. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  McCartney  of  Kenwood  Evan- 
gelical church  departed  on  his  vacation  last 
v/eek.  He  spent  a  few  days  with  his  mother 
in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  before  sailing  with  his 
brother  Clarence  for  Christiania.  Among  the 
vacation  supplies  for  the  Kenwood  church  are 
Dr.  John  P.  Hale  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  who  speaks 
next  Sabbath  and  July  14;  Dr.  James  H. 
Snowden  of  The  Presbyterian  Banner,  who 
preaches  the  last  two  Sundays  in  this  month ; 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, who  preaches  Aug.  4  and  11,  and  Dr. 
Scott  F.  Hershey  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  who 
preaches  Aug.  18. 

Four  large  divisions  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have 
adopted  as  their  slogan  this  summer,  "Keep 
your  boys  off  the  street,"  and  to  assist  in  its 
practice  have  opened  summer  schools  for  boys 
of  the  grammer  grades.  The  morning  sessions 
are  devoted  to  regular  public  school  studies,  in 
which  the  lads  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  back  work  or  do  advanced  work.  In 
the  afternoon  the  gymnasiums  are  the  centers 
of  interest.  The  schools  opened  July  i  and 
close  Aug.  30. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Day  of  Indianapolis  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Endeavor  church. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Generous  Gift  for  Pastor  of  First  Italian 
Church— Bequests  for  Presbyterian  Hospital 
—  Summer  Evangelistic  Campaign  Opens. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Oxtoby;  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church,  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer in  Italy  visiting  and  photographing  the 
work  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  The  follow- 
ing, among  others,  will  supply  his  pulpit :  Doc- 
tors R.  S.  Holmes,  J.  M.  Barkley  and  D.  S. 
Kennedy,  and  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Bennet  and  Rev. 
E.  M.  Ferguson. 

R.  I.  Gamon,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Fort  Sanders 
church  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  visited  Philadel- 
phia, his  native  city,  last  week  to  join  with  his 
eight  brothers  and  sisters  in  celebrating  the 
golden  wedding  of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Gamon,  active  workers  in  Trinity 
church. 

Rev.  Arnold  Stasio  has  been  the  successful 
pastor  for  some  years  of  First  Italian  church 
of  this  city.  Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mari- 
anna  Worden,  who  has  taught  a  class  for 
several  years  in  the  Italian  Sunday  school, 
a  purse  of  $350  was  recently  raised  to  enable 
Mr.  Stasio  to  revisit  his  native  land  and  see 
his  aged  father.  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCallum  also 
aided  in  securing  the  gift.  The  purse  was 
presented  at  a  special  meeting  in  First  Italian 
church  June  28.  Homer  L.  Pound,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  presided  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  MacCallum  and  Doctors 
W.  P.  Fulton  and  James  A.  Worden,  father 
of  Miss  Worden. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Scarmci,  until  recently  in  charge 
of  Second  Italian  church,  has  transferred  his 
ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Episcopal  church. 

Rev.  H.  Page  Dyer  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
recently  returned  from  Panama,  where,  at  four 
points  in  the  canal  zone,  he  conducted  a  series 
of  eight  day  missions.  He  spoke  on  Panama 
on  a  recent  Sunday  evening  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension. 

Dr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor,  pastor  of  Cooke 
church,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  formerly  pastor 
of  Gaston  church,  Philadelphia,  has  been  called 
to  Third  church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  A.  J.  Weisley. 

Rev.  J.  Ramsay  Swain,  pastor  of  Woodland 
church,  will  take  part  during  the  summer  in  re- 
ligious conferences  at  Eagle's  Mere,  Pa.  His 
pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Maclnnes 
of  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  A.  Waldo  Cherry,  Trov, 
N.  Y. ;  D.  G.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  New  York,  and 
others. 

By  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Gorne  of  this  city 
the  Presbyterian  hospital,  orphanage  and  home 
for  aged  couples  is  benefited.  By  the  will  of 
Maria  Melon  $5,000  is  bequeathed  the  Pres- 
byterian hospital  to  maintain  a  free  bed  in 
memory  of  her  father. 

The  Presbyterian  evangelistic  committee  of 
Philadelphia,  consisting  of  forty  ministers  and 
elders  representing  the  two  presbyteries  and 
the  Presbyterian  Social  Union,  has  opened  its 
annual  siunmer  campaign.  Services  will  be 
held  every  night  of  the  week,  except  Saturday, 
in  four  tents,  and  open  air  meetings  will  be 
conducted  at  eight  different  points.  Monday 
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meetings  will  be  held  each  day  on  City  Hall 
plaza  and  in  Franklin  and  Independence 
squares.  Daily  vacation  Bible  schools  will  be 
held  by  the  committee  at  fifteen  places  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Two  new  features 
have  been  introduced  this  year.  A  gospel 
wagon  equipped  with  singers,  personal  work- 
ers and  speakers  will  visit  each  evening  three 
points  of  the  city,  and  the  Wayside  gospel  mis- 
sion will  be  operated  by  the  committee  in  an 
effort  to  reach  fallen  men  and  women.  The 
work  during  the  first  week  will  be  largely 
volunteer  on  the  part  of  pastors.  For  the 
rest  of  the  summer  the  committee  will  depend 
upon  voluntary  financial  contributions.  Some 
of  the  workers,  who  have  been  here  a  number  of 
preceding  summers,  are  Rev.  Ferdinand  Schi- 
verea.  Rev.  W.  D.  Laumaster,  A.  H.  Hibshman, 
D.  D. ;  A.  W.  Spooner,  D.  D.,  and  Professor 
J.  J.  Lowe 

Rev.  H.  N.  Faulconer,  the  evangelist  of 
Chester  Presbytery,  has  been  speaking  every 
evening  of  the  week  on  the  courthouse  lawn  in 
West  Chester  and  Sunday  afternoons  in  Ever- 
hart  Grove  under  the  auspices  of  the  Galilean 
Society.  In  addition  he  has  been  conducting 
indoor  services  in  Second  church. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Knapp,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  with  high  rank,  has  been  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  Wilson  College.  She  was 
for  three  years  an  instructor  in  Northfield 
(Mass.)   Seminary.  W.  P.  White. 


From  Various  Fields 

District  of  Columbia 

"The  Little  White  Church  Under  the  Hill" 

From  June  20  to  23  First  church  of  Wash- 
ington held  services  directed  by  the  pastor. 
Dr.  D.  C.  MacLeod,  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  erection  of  the  first  building  in  which 
this  congregation  worshiped.  The  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  this  building  fell 
on  the  20th,  and  that  evening  Dr.  MacLeod 
preached  an  historical  sermon  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  congregation.  The  original 
building  thus  commemorated  was  located  close 
to  the  Capitol  grounds  and  was  commonly 
known  as  "the  little  white  church  under  the 
hill."  Although  First  church  has  now  become 
a  typical  downtown  church.  Dr.  MacLeod  was 
able  to  report  that  its  membership  today  is 
larger  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  no 
thought  of  removal  is  entertained  by  the  or- 
ganization.   

Rev.  Paul  R.  Hickok  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  for  the 
coming  year. 

Joseph  T.  Kelley,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Fourth 
church,  during  the  summer  months  will  occupy 
the  London  pulpit  of  his  long-time  friend,  Revi 
Len  Broughton,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Elliott  of  Oregon  are 
spending  a  few  months  with  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Paul  R.  Hickok.  The  winter  months  were 
spent  in  the  canal  zone,  Panama,  with  their  son 
Rev.  Carl  H.  Elliott,  who  is  chaplain  under  the 
isthmian  canal  commission.  While  there  Mr. 
Elliott  made  extensive  observations  of  the  re- 
ligious conditions  existing,  and  the  results  of 
several  generations  of  Romanist  control.  These 
are  embodied  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  several 
churches. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  has 
changed  its  standing  rules  so  as  to  have  five 
stated  meetings  annually,  instead  of  two. 
These  will  be  in  October,  December,  February, 
April  and  June.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
term  of  the  moderator  shall  be  extended  to  one 
year.  The  present  moderator,  J.  T.  Marshall, 
D.  D.,  will  serve  until  next  April.  A  vice- 
moderator  is  to  be  selected  for  the  same  term. 
Elder  Henry  K.  Simpson  of  Metropolitan 
church  is  the  first  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  In 
token  of  Presbytery's  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  clerk.  Rev.  George  M.  Cummings,  the 
annual  salary  of  that  office  has  been  doubled. 

P.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

Thirty-two  members  were  recently  added  to 
Coatesville  church.  Rev.  George  E.  Gillespie 
pastor,  and  twenty-three  to  Third  church  of 
Chester,  Rev.  A.  L.  Latham  pastor. 

A  bell  is  required  for  a  small  country  church. 
The  people  have  very  limited  means  and  live 
seven  and  eight  miles  from  church.    The  gift 


of  a  bell,  it  is  said,  would  be  a  blessing.  Ad- 
dress Elder  H.  Maple,  Miola. 

Union  meetings  in  New  Kensington  under 
the  leadership  of  Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann 
were  recently  brought  to  a  close.  All  the 
churches  of  the  tri-boroughs  united  in  the 
m.eetings  and  erected  a  large  tabernacle.  There 
were  1,678  conversions. 

Huntingdon  Presbytery  has  for  several  years 
maintained  an  annual  evangelistic  conference 
for  the  stimulation  of  its  ministers  in  evan- 
elistic  work.  Hitherto  the  meeting  has  been 
held  each  autumn  at  Birmingham,  but  at  the 
meeting  in  Tyrone  June  10  a  special  committee 
en  the  subject  recommended  that  better  re- 
sults would  be  obtained  by  holding  the  meeting 
in  July  and  giving  it  more  of  an  institute  char- 
acter. Accordingly  the  presbytery  met  with 
the  church  at  Curwensville  July  i.  There 
were  five  sessions.  The  speakers,  instead  of 
being  as  heretofore  men  invited  from  abroad, 
were  all  local  pastors  and  elders.  The  ar- 
rangements were  in  charge  of  the  Curwensville 
pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Barber. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Cronin,  for  nineteen  years 
pastor  of  Second  church,  Jersey  City,  has  had 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by 
Huron  College. 

The  historic  church  of  Ewing  enjoyed  the 
services  of  Evangelist  S.  S.  Aikman  of  Phila- 
delphia for  ten  days.  As  a  partial  result  of 
these  meetings  twelve  young  men  united  with 
the  church  June  9. 

For  forty-seven  years  Rev.  Heber  H.  Beadle 
has  been  pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
Bridgeton.  The  anniversary  was  celebrated 
June  20  with  appropriate  and  interesting  serv- 
ices. The  pastoral  record  of  Mr.  Beadle  is  one 
of  exceptional  consecration  and  steadfastness. 

West  Jersey  Presbytery  met  in  Holly  Beach 
for  its  June  session.  All  those  present  were 
entertained  by  the  local  church  in  a  particularly 
delightful  manner.  Automobile  rides  to  various 
places  of  interest  were  included  in  the  program 
of  recreation.  The  new  edifice  of  the  Holly 
Beach  congregation  was  highly  complimented. 
Dr.  Alexander  Laird  was  the  pastor-host. 

A  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  social 
service  committee  of  the  local  Men  and  Reli- 
goin  Movement  was  held  in  First  church,  New 
ark,  recently.  The  discussion  on  "Infant  Mor 
tality"  focused  on  the  employment  of  nurses 
to  visit  the  infants  of  the  poor,  and  a  strong 
appeal  was  made  to  secure  funds  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  nurses.  At  the  evening  session 
upon  the  subject,  "Commercialized  Amuse- 
ments," John  J.  Gascoyne,  probation  officer, 
opened  the  discussion.  An  effort  was  made 
to  secure  volunteers  to  visit  the  parks  and 
dance  halls  and  report  any  violation  of  the  law 
during  the  summer.  The  Sunday  schools  of 
this  church  have  announced  that  their  annual 
excursions  will  be  held  July  12  at  Asbury  Park 
and  Ocean  Grove. 

Ohio 

After  twenty-two  years  of  service  at  Van 
Wert  James  A.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  has  asked  to  be 
released  Sept.  i  in  order  to  spend  the  comin 
winter  in  California  and  the  West.  The  resig- 
nation was  a  complete  surprise,  and  was  ac 
cepted  with  reluctance.  During  this  long  pas- 
torate, exceeded  in  length  by  perhaps  only  one 
of  the  present  Ohio  pastors,  the  church  has 
grown  to  about  500  members.  Last  year  was 
the  best,  with  an  accession  of  eighty-two  mem- 
bers since  Easter. 

Indiana 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  church  at 
Covington  was  celebrated  June  6-8  with  a  num 
ber  of  special  services,  including  an  address 
by  O.  D.  O'Dell,  D.  D.,  of  Second  church 
Indianapolis,  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Roseboro  of  Chi- 
cago. Rev.  E.  A.  Van  Nuys  of  Goshen  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon.  Rev.  H.  K.  Fox  is 
p;'Stor. 

The  stated  meeting  of  Indianapolis  Presby- 
tery was  held  in  Second  church,  Indianapolis 
June  17.  Reports  from  committees  on  civic 
righteousness  and  youth  were  received  and 
practical  recommendations  were  adopted.  Veno 
Sacray  of  East  Washington  Street  church  was 
taken  under  care  of  Presbytery  and  two  stu 
dents,  E.  L.  Jones  and  Alexander  Miatovitch 
were  recommended  for  aid.    Rev.  B.  G.  Barker 


was  granted  the  privilege  of  laboring  outside 
the  presbytery.  Rev.  C.  R.  Shaver  was  made 
moderator  of  Danville  session  until  a  pastor  is 
called. 

Montana 

Rev.  Joseph  Gaston,  formerly  of  Whitefish,  is 
conducting  the  work  at  Hobson,  and  is  plan- 
ning for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  build- 
ing and  manse. 

The  newly  enlarged  church  building  at  Three 
Forks  was  the  scene  not  long  ago  of  a  most 
inspiring  Sunday  school  institute.  Four  Rivers 
institute  was  organized  with  the  pastor's  wife, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Patterson,  as  the  president. 

The  women's  missionary  society  that  was  or- 
ganized at  Conrad  some  two  years  ago  with 
eight  members  has  increased  to  nearly  thirty. 
Its  second  birthday  was  observed  recently,  when 
sister  societies  of  the  state  sent  greeting.  It 
happened  that  the  day  was  also  the  birthday  of 
the  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hanson,  and  the 
members  of  the  society  presented  her  with  a 
gift.    Fifty  guests  were  present. 

For  some  time  the  large  edifice  of  First 
church.  Great  Falls,  has  been  taxed  to  its 
capacity.  About  a  year  ago  Grace  chapel  was 
founded,  thereby  relieving  some  of  the  conges- 
tion. Rev.  J.  S.  McCornack  is  the  pastor.  First 
church  is  about  to  erect  a  new  edifice  costing 
approximately  $25,000.  Rev.  Ezra  P.  Giboney, 
the  pastor,  recently  received  a  $200  increase  in 
salary.  With  the  new  addition  complete  the 
church  will  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  beautiful  plants  in  Montana. 

Kansas 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Emporia  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Rev.  Walter  S.  Irwin  of  Wichita 
in  recognition  of  his  service  as  head  of  the 
home  mission  committee  of  the  synod.  It  is 
largely  through  his  tireless  work  for  several 
years  that  Kansas  has  come  to  self-support. 
Thirty-two  students  received  the  B.  A.  degree 
this  year. 

First  church  of  Atchison  has  just  closed  one 
of  its  best  years;  sixty-fi.ve  members  have  been 
received  since  W.  I.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  assumed 
the  pastorate  in  January.  A  brotherhood  of 
over  eighty-five  members  has  been  organized ; 
also  a  junior  Endeavor  and  two  patrols  of  Boy 
Scouts.  Atchison  has  subscribed  $90,000  for 
a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  William  Carlisle, 
a  Presbyterian,  giving  $12,000. 


Michigan 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit 
June  17  William  Rice,  religious  work  director 
at  McGregor  Institute,  was  licensed,  and  was 
ordained  July  3.  Rev.  Roy  L.  Hamilton  was 
installed  over  Ypsilanti  church  June  24.  The 
church  extension  committee  was  authorized  to 
sell  the  properties  of  Fort  Wayne,  Woodraere 
and  Ecorse  congregations,  and  if  deemed  wise 
those  at  Sand  Hill  and  Marine  City,  with  the 
purpose  of  reinvesting  the  money  in  more  de- 
sirable sites.  The  committee  reported  to  pres- 
bytery the  proposed  sale  of  Central  church 
property  for  over  $100,000  and  the  proposed 
purchase  by  Central  church  of  Second  Avenue 
church  property  at  $35,000,  the  remainder  to  con- 
stitute an  endowment  for  Central  church.  The 
price  obtained  for  Second  Avenue  church  prop- 
erty is  to  be  invested  on  Grand  boulevard. 

Oregon 

Westminster,  Portland,  Corner  Stone  Laid 

Westminster  church,  Portland,  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  its  fine  new  building  June  23. 
John  H.  Boyd.  D.  D.,  of  First  church  gave 
the  principal  address;  other  ministers  of  the 
city  also  participated.  It  was  especially  grati- 
fying to  have  W.  O.  Forbes,  D.  D.,  who  was 
the  founder  of  Westminster  church,  present. 
When  Dr.  Forbes  was  pastor  of  a  home  mis- 
sion church  in  what  was  then  called  Albina  he 
organized  and  maintained  for  some  time  the 
Sabbath  school  out  of  which  has  come  this 
rapidly  growing  Westminster  church.  The 
church  now  has  a  whole  block  in  one  of  the 
best  sections  of  the  city,  and  on  it  will  place  a 
complete  plant  worth  at  least  $125,000.  West- 
minster was  dependent  on  the  Home  Board  for 
years,  but  today  is  one  of  the  best  supporters 
of  home  missions  in  the  entire  state.  Under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  Marcotte  it  has 
shared  in  the  growth  of  the  district  in  which  it 
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is  located  and  has  come  to  be  a  strong  mis- 
sionary body. 

Roy  Prudden  of  the  White  Bible  School  has 
been  added  to  the  force  of  the  lumber  camp 
workers  for  the  summer.  Mr.  Prudden  was 
offered  $120  a  month  to  stay  in  New  York 
City  and  do  mission  work,  but  the  call  of  the 
camps  made  a  stronger  appeal,  and  he  has 
come  to  work  for  $10  a  week  along  with  Fred 
Davis. 

Rev.  Weston  F.  Shields  of  Medford  offered 
himself  to  the  Home  Board  for  work  in  Alaska, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  sever  the  pastoral 
relation  with  Medford  church  the  church  re- 
fused to  consent  to  his  release.  Presbytery 
stood  with  the  church  and  the  board  is  looking 
for  another  man  for  Alaska. 

Idaho 

Three  Churches  Organized 

Three  churches  have  been  organized  in  Twin 
Falls  Presbytery  in  rural  districts  since  June  i. 
Grace  church,  which  begins  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers, is  eight  miles  northwest  of  Heyburn. 
Dr.  Barton,  synodical  superintendent,  and  Rev. 
J.  K.  MacGillivray,  the  pastor-evangelist,  of- 
ficiated. This  field  is  associated  with  the  church 
at  Heyburn,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
Dwight  Dunham,  whose  labors  brought  about 
the  conditions  warranting  the  organization. 
Pleasant  Valley  church  was  organized  with 
seventeen  members.  It  is  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Twin  Falls,  having  associated  with  it 
two  preaching  stations.  Excelsior  and  Shamrock, 
all  in  charge  of  C.  V.  Brown,  a  student  from 
McCormick  Seminary.  The  above  committee 
officiated  there  also.  Orchard  Valley  started 
with  thirteen  members.  It  is  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Wendell.  Rev.  R.  J.  Koffend  and  the 
pastor-evangelist  officiated  at  the  service.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Koffend,  who  has  done  most  of  the 
pioneer  missionary  work  here  for  three  years. 
His  original  territory  is  now  to  be  cared  for 
by  three  ministers.  Orchard  Valley  church  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  Auger  Falls  group. 

The  Presbytery  feels  the  loss  of  Mr.  Kof- 
fend's  services  as  he  leaves  for  work  in  Canada. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  four  or  five  men 
for  the  vacant  fields  of  this  presbytery. 

Never  in  Idaho  have  there  been  so  many 
changes  in  the  ministry  as  at  present.  There 
is  need  for  a  dozen  men  to  supply  fields  paying 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200  salary.  Most  of  these 
fields  are  in  new  and  growing  communities 
where  the  prospects  for  growth  are  excellent. 
Men  needed  are  such  as  are  willing  to  do  real 
missionary  work.  Information  in  regard  to 
these  fields  can  be  had  of  the  synodical  super- 
intendent. Rev.  J.  H.  Barton,  Boise. 

Iowa 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

The  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church 
of  Davenport,  Rev.  W.  O.  Chisholm,  has  re- 
turned from  attendance  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Seattle.  He  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  meeting  at  his  own  chiirch 
and  upon  invitation  in  several  other  churches. 

Rev.  F.  O.  Woestemeyer  of  Newcomb  chapel 
has  made  a  house  to  house  survey  of  the  west 
part  of  the  town  wherein  Newcomb  is  located. 
A  strong  midweek  Bible  class  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  features  of  this  work.  Cross- 
country walks  for  the  young  men  are  enjoyed 
on  Saturdays  under  the  minister's  leadership. 

The  pastors  of  the  tri-city  churches  were 
entertained  at  the  inn  in  Ferervary  park, 
Davenport,  June  17.  Interesting  papers  were 
read.  The  ministers  of  each  of  the  tri-cities 
entertain  their  brethren  and  their  wives  once 
in  three,  months.  A  very  pleasant  bond  of 
fellowship  is  thus  maintained.  While  each 
town  has  its  own  organization,  which  meets 
every  two  weeks,  the  meeting  once  in  three 
months  is  a  means  of  greater  and  united  action 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the 
tri-cities.  J.  W.  E. 

Illinois 

Rev.  Elisha  Safford,  for  more  than  eleven 
years  pastor  of  Edwardsville  church,  recently 
resigned  to  become  pastor  of  Westminster 
church  of  Decatur.  When  Mr.  Safford  came  to 
Edwardsville  the  membership  was  but  fifty-two. 
The  church  now  has  a  membership  of  175,  a 
Sabbath  school  of  more  than  200  and  an  ef- 
ficient brotherhood  and  missionary  society.  A 
manse  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  and  a  new 


church  building  is  among  the  projects  of  the 
near  future. 

Evangelist  Hugh  Knowles  closed  a  tent  meet- 
ing at  Chesterfield  recently.  Over  300  people 
professed  conversion. 

Ralph  M.  Crissman,  D.  D.,  was  recently  in- 
stalled pastor  of  First  church,  Dixon.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago  preached 
the  sermon. 

Minnesota 

Welsh  Synod  in  Minneapolis 

The  Minnesota  Welsh  Presbyterian  Synod 
held  its  annual  meeting  June  21-23  in  the  Welsh 
church,  Minneapolis.  This  is  the  only  Welsh 
congregation  in  the  twin  cities.  The  Minne- 
sota Synod  comprises,  besides  Minnesota,  part  of 
Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  a  portion  of  Canada, 
numbering  thirty  churches,  sixteen  of  which 
are  in  Minnesota.  Three  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  church  in  the  fatherland  were  in 
attendance— Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones  of 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  ex-moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church  in  Wales  ;  Rev. 
Peter  Hughes  Griffiths,  pastor  of  Charing  Cross 
church,  London,  and  Rev.  G.  Ceidiog  Roberts  of 
Llanllyfni,  North  Wales.  Rev.  H.  P.  Morgan 
is  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Minneapolis, 
which  has  a  membership  of  230.  The  congre- 
gation has  shown  its  appreciation  of  its  pastor 
by  giving  him  a  trip  to  Wales,  paying  all  his 
expenses.    He  sailed  June  28. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Kearns.  field  secretary  of  home 
missions,  has  located  with  his  family  in  Mer- 
riam  Park,  St.  Paul.  J.  T.  Henderson. 

Washington 

Rev.  E.  M.  Calvin  of  Anacortes  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Blackburn  College  at 
its  recent  commencement. 

Rev.  Herbert  Thomson  was  recently  installed 
over  First  church,  Everett.  Two  of  the  min- 
isters assisting  were  former  classmates  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  namely.  Rev.  E.  M.  Calvin  of  Ana- 
cortes and  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  of  Bellingham. 
This  is  a  renewal  of  a  former  pastorate  that 
existed  a  few  years  ago.  In  May  the  church 
was  called  on  to  lay  to  rest  its  beloved  Elder 
John  McRae,  who  was  a  charter  member  and 
one  of  the  original  elders. 

California 

At  the  last  communion  of  Glendale  church 
thirty-four  members  were  received,  eighteen  on 
confession.  This  makes  seventy-four  additions 
during  the  past  six  months.  The  new  building 
recently  planned  for  the  primary  department  is 
now  completed  and  occupied  by  a  growing  or- 
ganization. 


Social  Discussions  at  Sagamore 

(Continued  from  page  927) 

Originally  all  were  entertained  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  alone,  but  in  the  last 
two  years  a  number  of  sympathetic  friends 
have  joined  with  them  as  hosts.  But  the  con- 
ference remains  an  example  of  large-hearted 
hospitality  quite  unparalleled  anywhere  else  in 
the  country. 

In  the  conference  of  last  week  the  program 
led  over  a  wide  range  of  both  economic  and 
moral  problems.  It  touched  the  church  chiefly 
or.  the  evening  when  the  discussion  was  in- 
troduced by  Professor  Amos  R.  Wells,  editor 
of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  and  when 
the  theme  was  "Why  Should  the  Church  Lead 
in  Social  Reform  ?"  In  introducing  Professor 
Wells,  Mr.  Coleman  as  chairman  remarked  that 
the  best  economic  creed  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  all  his  reading  appeared  during  the 
past  year  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World — a  sentence  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Wells,  condensed  to 
twenty-eight  words,  but  embodying,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Coleman,  a  perfectly  satisfy- 
ing statement  of  the  demands  of  the  present 
social  movement  on  the  economic  side  : 

"What  men  want  is  the  certainty  that  every 
man  willing  to  work  shall  get  a  chance  to  work 
and  shall  get  for  himself  the  full  results  of  his 
work." 

Mr.  Coleman  observed  that  he  had  not  found 
any  man,  whether  extreme  Socialist  or  con- 
firmed reactionary,  who  was  not  willing  to  in- 
dorse this  comprehensive  definition  of  an  ideal 
industrial  condition.  Professor  Wells  in  his 
address  quickly  indicated  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider social  reform  leadership  to  be  a  func- 


tion of  the  church  exclusively,  but  did  believe 
that  such  leadership  must  inhere  in  forces  con- 
trolled by  religious  motives,  whether  inside  the 
organized  church  or  out.  He  said,  "The  social 
solution  must  unite  the  nonchurch  and  church 
elements  of  the  nation  in  one  effort  for  right- 
eousness." But  on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker 
urged  that  constant  responsibility  lies  on  the 
church  to  study  the  social  problems  of  the 
times  and  advised  that  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
midweek  meetings  of  the  churches  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  social  inquiry.  The  speaker  declared 
that  if  such  study  were  conscientiously  pursued 
the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  would 
be  simply  compelled  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  hour.  "And,"  Professor  Wells  tersely 
remarked,  "the  preaching  that  cannot  be  helped 
is  the  preaching  that  wins  the  approval  of 
God  and  man."  But  Professor  Wells  did  not 
fail  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  faithful 
living  out  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  best  social  service  of  which  Christians  are 
capable.  "To  become  a  leader  in  social  af- 
fairs," said  he,  "the  church  needs  only  to  be- 
come consistent." 

Bishop  Hamilton  of  the  Methodist  Church 
led  an  almost  wholly  approving  discussion  of 
Professor  Wells's  masterly  paper.  The  bishop 
particularly  applauded  the  broad  conception  of 
the  church  that  Professor  Wells  advanced,  and 
gave  his  own  personal  definition  for  the  church 
in  these  simple  terms :  "The  church  is  man 
in  rightful  relation  to  God  and  fellow  man." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  publicity.  Although  L.  S.  Rich- 
ard of  Boston  painted  a  pessimistic  picture  of 
the  venality  of  the  daily  press  of  this  time, 
William  C.  Freeman,  the  well-known  advertis- 
ing agent  of  The  New  York  Globe,  expressed 
the  decided  opinion  that  tendencies  in  this 
respect  are  substantially  upward.  His  emphatic 
epigram  was,  "A  community  is  no  better  than 
the  kind  of  publicity  that  it  tolerates,  and  no 
community  can  uplift  itself  by  patronizing  pub- 
licity that  degrades."  If  a  man  wants  re- 
spectable newspapers  in  his  town,  let  him  not 
content  himself  with  denouncing  "yellow  jour- 
nals," said  Mr.   Freeman,  but  let  him  exert 


Why  Albany  College 

and 

Why  an  Endowment 

Amid  the  multiplicity  of  appeals  for  money 
to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  West  and  Northwest  comes  an 
urgent  call  from  Albany  College,  Albany, 
Oregon.  Those  able  to  respond  may  justly 
demand  a  reason  why  this  particular  college 
deserves  their  financial  assistance,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  college  wish  to  make  it 
evident  that  a  prompt  and  generous  provision 
is  worth  while.  Help  given  now  will  be  like 
the  last  pull  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  Later 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  section  where 
this  college  is  located  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  prosperous,  rather 
more  prospectively  than  in  actual  fact.  Its 
people  are  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  future  empire.  Their  resources  are  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  the  larger  things 
which  the  next  decade  is  to  see.  Their 
riches  lie  more  in  the  material  ready  for  the 
structure  that  is  to  be,  than  In  available  cash. 
While  the  Oregon  people  have  responded 
generously  to  the  appeal  of  Albany  College, 
they  cannot  be  expected  at  this  time,  the 
crucial  moment  in  the  institution's  history, 
to  provide  the  whole  sum  needed,  that  the 
college  may  seize  the  opportunity  offered  to 
engraft  upon  the  life  of  its  section  the  flower 
of  Christian  culture. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  pledges  conditionally 
fifty  thousand  dollars  if  the  whole  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  is  secured.  Of  this 
amount  there  is  needed  now  about  a  hundred 
and  five  thousand.  Mr.  Hill  knows  the 
Western  country,  and  that  he  believes  in  the 
church  schools  may  safely  be  argued  from 
the  generous  help  he  has  given  them.  Fur- 
ther information  about  Albany  College  may 
be  had  from  President  H.  M.  CROOKS, 
Albany,  Oregon. 
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himself  actively  to  extfend  the  circulation  of 
those  papers  whose  quality  he  can  approve. 
"In'dividual  salesmen  for  respectability"  Mr. 
Freeman  called  on  all  his  hearers  to  make  of 
themselves  in  their  own  communities — volun- 
teer subscription  agents  for  clean  newspapers. 

Mr.  Coleman  himself  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  development  of  ethical  impulses  among 
advertising  men.  The  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Clubs,  of  which  Mr.  Coleman  is 
president,  is  devoting  almost  all  of  its  at- 
tention to  a  united  stress  on  honesty  and  ac- 
curacy in  advertising.  And  this  movement 
has  manifested  a  very  pronounced  religious 
basis  beneath  it.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  when  the 
clubs  held  their  national  convention  there,  six- 
teen advertising  men  preached  Sunday  morn- 
ing lay  sermons  in  the  churches  of  that  city 
pleading  for  the  strictest  standards  of  honor 
in  business.  The  New  York  local  of  this  or- 
ganization is  at  present  opened  with  prayer 
at  each  of  its  regular  meetings.  There  are 
fourteen  men  of  tlJe  club  whose  names  the 
president  has  on  his  list  as  available  for  this 
religious  introduction  to  their  sessions. 

Alfred  W.  McCann,  an  advertising  agent 
representing  a  large  wholesale  grocery  firm  in 
New  York  City,  elicited  the  intense  interest  of 
the  lady  members  of  the  conference  in  par- 
ticular by  a  very  remarkable  address  on  pure 
food,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  annual 
death  record  of  children  below  10  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States — more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  each  year — is  mainly  made  up  of 
preventable  deaths  due  to  wrong  feeding.  He 
particularly  recommended  the  use  of  whole 
wheat  flour  and  unpolished  rice.  The  keynote 
of  this  address  was  in  the  decidedly  startling 
sentence,  "We  are  committing  suicide  in  our 
kitchens." 

Professor  Charles  Zueblin  opened  the  con- 
ference with  a  stirring  address  on  the  new 
social  order.  Exceedingly  radical  in  some 
of  his  demands,  the  Professor  was  peculiarly 
devout  and  fervent  in  declaring  against  any 
attempt  to  solve  the  labor  problem  on  a  ma- 
terialistic basis.  "You  cannot,"  said  he,  "at- 
tain economic  justice  by  considering  what  a 
man  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  day's  work,  or 
what  his  day's  work  is  worth.  You  must  take 
into  account  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  must  be 
paid  for  his  work  not  in  possessions  but  in 
life.  What  the  nation  needs  today  is  not 
fundamentally,  a  mere  escape  from  economic  in- 
justice but  an  escape  all  along  the  line  from 
materialism." 


College  Commencements 

Dr.  John  Lee  Allison,  pastor  of  Second 
church  and  former  pastor  of  Gunton-Temple 
Memorial  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  delivered 
the  literary  address  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Belcourt  Seminary  of  Washington. 

Coe  college  closed  its  thirty-first  year  June  12, 
graduating  twenty-six  young  people.  The  sum 
of  $650,000  is  now  being  raised  for  endowment 
and  buildings.  There  were  438  students  en- 
rolled last  year.  The  alumni  of  the  school, 
who  number  400,  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  securing  funds  for  a  new  dormitory 
for  women. 

Twelve  received  diplomas  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan 
Park,  111.  Rev.  J.  M.  Stifler  was  the  baccalau- 
reate speaker.  A  James  Whitcomb  Riley  pro- 
gram was  given  on  lower  school  day.  A  base- 
ball game,  a  military  parade,  class  meetings 
and  dance  marked  alumni  day.  Superintendent 
John  D.  Shoop  of  Chicago  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address. 

The  largest  graduating  class  in  the  history 
of  Wabash  College,  numbering  fifty-eight,  re- 
ceived diplomas  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  that  institution.  President  William  Lowe 
Bryan  of  Indiana  University  delivered  a  nota- 
ble address  on  "War  and  Peace."  The  degree 
of  Litt.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Charles  W. 
Moores  of  Indianapolis,  that  of  LL.  D.  upon 
Judge  Alexander  Gilchrist  of  Vincennes,  Ind., 
and  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  of 
Minneapolis. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  has  just 
celebrated  its  thirty-seventh  commencement. 
The  exercises  began  with  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon by  President  Parsons,  culminating  in  in- 
terest on  Thursday  in  a  strong  address  by  Dr. 
John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  granting  of  degrees  to  the  graduating 
class,  half  of  whom  were  graduated  cum*  laude. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  three 


honored  alumni — Rev.  James  H.  Condit  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska ;  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Shoe- 
maker of  Ningpo,  China,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Steele  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  John  R.  Sutherland, 
D.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Board.  Enthusiasm  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  for  endowment  was  mani- 
fest. Rev.  David  Yule,  formerly  with  Wooster 
University,  has  just  been  secured  to  assist  in 
this  work. 

Glendale  College's  fifty-eighth  commencement 
week  began  with  the  baccalattreate  sermon, 
which  was  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
by  Rev.  John  Herget  of  the  Ninth  Street  Bap- 
tist church  of  Cincinnati.  The  concert  by  the 
school  of  music  delighted  a  large  audience,  who 
afterwards  attended  the  president's  reception. 
Miss  Myra  Reynolds  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago gave  the  commencement  day  address.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  the  president.  Miss 
R.  J.  DeVore. 

Sixty-one  members  of  the  class  of  19 12  re- 
ceived diplomas  at  the  sixty-fifth  commencement 
of  Beloit  College  June  18.  A  marble  bust  of 
President  Edward  D.  Eaton  by  Lorado  Taft, 
the  gift  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college, 
was  unveiled  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  since  President  Eaton  was 
inaugurated.  A  number  of  addresses  reviewed 
the  last  quarter  century  of  the  college's  history. 
At  the  graduation  exercises  it  was  announced 
that  a  campaign  will  be  begun  for  an  additional 
half  million  endowment  fund. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  professor  of  English 
in  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Alma  College  to  succeed 
Dr.  August  F.  Bruske.  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement Dr.  Bruske  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  as  were  Governor  Chase  S. 
Osborn,  Hon.  John  Moore  of  Saginaw  and 
James  M.  Bark-ley,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit.  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Daniel 
Stalker  of  Calumet,  Mich. ;  Rev.  Richard  Turn- 
bull  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Marcus 
Scott  of  Berlin,  Ontario. 

The  baccalaureate  address  at  Carroll  College 
was  given  by  President  Wilbur  O.  Carrier 
June  9.  A  picturesque  processional  formed  on 
the  campus  on  Wednesday'  morning,  led  by 
young  women  of  the  college,  carrying  a  clover 
chain.  The  students,  faculty  and  alumni 
marched  to  the  church,  where  a  scholarly  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  William  C.  Covert, 
D.  D.,  of  Chicago.  The  past  year  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege, marked  by  literary  and  athletic  victories 
and  by  excellent  records  in  scholarship. 

Commencement  at  the  Milwaukee  Downer 
College  began  June  14  with  a  recital  by  the  four- 
teen music  graduates.  Professor  E.  C.  Elliott 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  addressed  the 
graduates  of  the  home  economics  department. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by 
George  H.  Ferris,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
speaker  of  commencement  day  was  Professor 
Richard  Burton  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. The  financial  report  disclosed  the  fact 
that  $38,000  had  been  raised  toward  liquidating 
the  debt  on  the  seminary  buildings.  Thirty-three 
girls  were  graduated. 

Occidental  College  graduated  thirty  this  year. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Hugh 
K.  Walker,  D.  D.,  who  for  thirteen  years  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege and  is  now  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  All  of  the 
preliminary  work  on  the  ninety-acre  campus  has 
been  finished  and  work  on  three  new  main 
halls  will  begin  at  once.  President  John  Willis 
Baer  announced  that  the  plan  was  to  celebrate 
the  quarter  centennial  of  the  college  by  enter- 
ing the  new  buildings  in  September,  19 13.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  endowment  funds 
had  been  increased  to  $310,000. 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  111.,  closed 
its  year  June  12.  The  college  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  1857.  During  the  past  few  years 
stalwart  friends  have  come  to  the  college's 
relief  with  gifts  and  cooperation.  While  the 
endowment  has  been  increased  it  is  still  inade- 
quate to  meet  growing  needs.  June  9  Dr. 
Walter  Bradley,  the  retiring  president,  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Lord  of  Mason 
City  delivered  the  commencement  sermon.  At 
the  graduation  exercises  Hugh  Jack,  D.  D.,  of 
Peoria,  III.,  was  the  speaker.  The  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lord  and  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Calvin  of  Anacortes,  Wash. 
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The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  ofters  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgare  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
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Our  Standing 

Among  our  directors  are  CW.Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  F.  H.  Parsons.Cashl^r 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise ;  John  E.Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise ;  Wm.  Rldenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send 
for  current  list. 
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Financial  Situation 

Financial  circles  have  manifested  little  else 
than  dullness  during  the  past  week.  The 
outcome  of  the  Republican  convention  is  being 
studied  by  eastern  money  interests,  and  they 
are  also  waiting  to  see  what  strength  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer  will  develop.  Re- 
tail trade  has  been  considered  fairly  satis- 
factory for  early  summer  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  a  sound  condition  generally. 
The  bond  market  has.  not  been  active. 

Across  the  northern  boundary  the  Canadian 
banks  are  coming  forward  with  satisfactory 
statements  of  profits.  Deposits  and  loans  have 
increased  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  rates  of 
discount  in  some  cases  have  been  increased,  so 
earning  power  generally  has  been  enhanced 
sensibly.  Thus  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  just 
reported  profits  for  the  six  months  ended  April 
30  at  $1,236,339,  against  declared  profits  of 
$828,945  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1910-11. 

Conservative  Prosperity  In  Canada 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  is  another 
large  institution  to  show  substantial  increase 
of  profits  in  1912.  This  bank  reports  for  the 
lull  year  ended  April  30.  The  profits  were 
$1,004,340,  against  $841,692  in  the  preceding 
J  car.  The  Imperial,  like  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
effected  a  large  gain  in  deposits — the  increase 
in  case  of  the  Imperial  being  over  $10,000,000, 
or  22  per  cent.  The  other  great  banks  also, 
each  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  carry  large  re- 
serves. They  do  this  entirely  of  their  own  voli- 
tion because  each  one  has  its  traditions  as  to 
what  sound  banking  requires.  The  Canadian 
law  is  silent  as  to  the  size  of  the  reserves 
v/hich  the  banks  are  to  carry.  But  it  appears 
that  the  banks  in  the  dominion  are  taking  all 
proper  mea.sures  to  fortify  themselves  against 
a  period  of  danger  or  uncertainty.  The  heads 
of  these  great  institutions  are  not  slow  to  con- 
demn the  speculation  in  real  estate,  particularly 
city  real  estate,  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
western  provinces  and  has  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous rise  in  prices.  They  point  out  that 
far  too  great  a  proportion  of  people  buying 
western  property  are  doing  so  merely  as  an 
investment  or  speculation  and  do  not  antici- 
pate making  practical  use  of  it  themselves. 
This  condition,  the  financiers  say,  will  event- 
ually result  in  a  sudden  deflation  of  values. 

Gleanings  from  the  Financial  Field 

— Orders  for  fabricated  steel  since  January 
of  the  current  year  total  702,000  tons,  a  figure 
exceeded  for  a  six  months'  period  but  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

— It  is  predicted  that  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany of  New  York  will  increase  its  capital  to 
$50,000,000  or  $60,000,000.  Earnings  last  year 
are  reported  to  have  been  around  $10,000,000. 

— When  one  considers  only  such  figures  as 
the  following  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
so  many  people  are  lured  into  the  uncertain- 
ties of  mining  stock  investments.  They  do  not 
consider  the  millions  which  are  lost  annually. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1912  dividends 
aggregating  $33,839,369  have  been  paid  by  103 
mining  companies,  according  to  The  Mining 
and  Engineering  World's  compilation.  Seventy- 
four  gold-silver-lead-zinc  companies  paid  $15,- 
138,87s,  twenty-two  copper  companies  $13,540,- 
944,  six  metallurgical  companies  $5,099,550 
and  one  quicksilver  company  $60,000.  The 
Goldfield  Consolidated  leads  have  paid  $3,559,- 
148.  in  the  five  months  and  $21,705,331  since 
incorporation. 


Anniversary  in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

First  church  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Dr.  C.  R. 
Kuebler  pastor,  celebrated  its  eightieth  anni- 
versary June  16.  The  celebration  was,  how- 
ever, just  a  month  late,  for  the  church  was 
organized  on  May  16,  1832,  as  an  independent 
Reformed  church.  But  the  congregation  pre- 
cisely a  month  after  that  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  its  first  house  of  worship,  and  the  celebra- 
tion therefore  coincided  exactly  with  the  anni- 
versary of  this  latter  event.  The  congregation 
continued  independent  until  1871,  when  it  was 
received  into  Presbyterian  connection  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Albert  Ammerman,  who 
was  its  pastor  thirty-five  years.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  anniversary  sermon,  on  "Our  Pres- 
byterian Heritage,"  was  preached  by  the  pastor. 
Sunday  evening  Dr.  Cronin  of  Jersey  City  was 
the  preacher.    The  Monday  evening  following, 
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at  a  reception  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  church, 
the  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Mac- 
Cauley  and  Rev.  Charles  T.  Anderson,  who 
were  pastors  of  the  congregation  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Kuebler,  the  present 
pastor,  has  now  served  the  church  for  twenty- 
one  years. 


The  Assembly  and  Local 
Administration 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  twice  in  its  history  given  the 
weight  of  its  moral  influence  against  recogniz- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  synods  and  pres- 
byteries in  the  matter  of  administration.  The 
first  instance  under  the  pressure  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  occurred  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  friction  between  the  executives  of  the 
board  and  the  committees  of  synods  and  pres- 
byteries had  become  somewhat  intense  over  the 
question  of  what  the  authorities  on  the  field 
called  "board  domination."  The  result  of  this 
conflict  is  well  known  throughout  the  church. 
The  synods  and  presbyteries  involved  then 
felt  that  there  was  an  attempted  invasion  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  so  that  they  first 
protested  and  then  rebelled,  and  the  synods  that 
were  financially  able  to  do  so  declared  them 
selves  independent  of  the  board  and  formulated 
plans  for  synodical  administration.  Accord- 
ing to  these  synodical  plans  these  synods  have 
since  raised  and  administered  their  own  funds 
and  in  addition  to  providing  for  their  own  work 
have  contributed  annually  in  increasing  amounts 
to  the  general  work  of  the  board.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  these  self-supporting 
synods  that  the  Home  Mission  Board  several 
times  in  recent  years  has  taken  occasion  to 
commend  heartily  the  woilc  «f  these  synods. 

During  these  years  I  have  mentioned  the  few 
synods  that  became  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting have  had  their  number  increased  till  the 
list  now  embraces  thirteen  synods  and  several 
presbyteries  which  have  adopted  plans  of  self- 
support.  During  these  twenty-five  years,  too, 
in  these  self-supporting  synods,  and  in  other 
synods  as  well,  there  has  sprung  up  friction  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  school  department  of  the 
Publication  Board  and  the  authorities  on  the 
field  as  to  methods  of  administration.  The 
Sabbath  School  Board  has  consistently  opposed 
everything  that  looked  toward  consolidation  of 
committees  or  combination  of  agencies.  Hence 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Sabbath  School  Board 
the  recent  General  Assembly,  for  the  second 
time  in  its  history,  gave  the  strength  of  its 
moral  influence  against  recognizing  the  rights 
of  synods  and  presbyteries  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  committees,  and,  by  in- 
structing the  board  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  nonconsolidation,  the  Assembly  virtually 
made  its  recommendation  mandatory.  I  learn, 
however,  that  in  a  later  session  the  Assembly 
modified  its  action  so  as  to  respect  the  rights 
of  synods  and  presbyteries  and  thus  prevent 
another  independent  movement  against  board 
domination.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  plans  for  consolidation  of  the 
committee  in  presbyteries  and  synods  grew  out 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  that  was  being 
done  under  separate  home  mission  and  Sab- 
bath school  committees. 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to 
reflect  upon  the  boards,  but  marks  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  on  the  field  to  re- 
duce and  to  render  more  efficient  its  ma- 
chinery. 

Now  in  view  of  the  facts  mentioned,  and 
others  that  m^ght  be  noted,  the  church  is  con- 
fronting a  very  unhappy  state  of  things,  though 
I  may  say  the  outlook  is  already  beginning  to 
brighten.  The  most  cheering  sign  in  the  di- 
rection of  prospective  improvement  is  found 
in  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
visory council,  which  were  approved  without 
opposition  by  the  recent  General  Assembly  and 
referred  to  the  synods  involved.  Manifestly 
the  aim  of  the  advisory  council  is  to  bring  all 
synods  into  vital  touch  with  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  thereby  secure  unity  of  action 
in  all  departments  of  home  mission  work. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my 
judgment  there  is  a  plan  by  which  the  boards 
and  the  field  can  be  brought  into  harmonious 
cooperation  and  the  self-supporting  synods  re- 
tain all  the  features  of  their  plans  of  work  that 
have  hitherto  combined  to  make  it  such  a 
gratifying  success. 

In  1906  the  Synods  of  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska put  in  operation  a  plan  to  secure  and 


maintain  self-support  under  the  board  and  in 
cooperation  with  it.  The  wisdom  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  plan  have  more  and  more 
commended  it  to  the  synods  named  and  also  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  home  mission  and  Sabbath  school 
work  under  this  plan  in  the  Synod  of  Nebraska 
has  been  beyond  expectation,  and  that  synod 
stands  today  as  a  model  or  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  consolidation  of  home 
mission  and  Sabbath  school  committees  and 
by  combination  of  agencies,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  boards.  This  plan,  therefore, 
of  synodical  supervision  under  the  boards  and 
in  cooperation  with  them,  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  the  tests  already  made  not  only  in 
the  Synod  of  Nebraska  but  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Chicago,  Portland,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Minot  and  Fargo. 

Some  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska  plan  is  strongly  commended 
are  as  follows: 

1.  What  it  proposes  is  absolutely  and  equally 
fair  to  the  boards  concerned. 

2.  It  puts  the  whole  mission  work  under  a 
single  control  on  the  field  and  thus  avoids  fric- 
tion, overlapping  and  the  useless  expenditure  of 
sacred  funds. 

3.  It  is  a  plan  of  supervision  which  opens 
the  way  for  every  department  of  the  Sabbath 
school  work,  for  the  employment  of  experts  in 
the  interest  of  either  cause,  and  for  the  use 
of  laymen  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are 
now  used,  so  that  neither  cause  would  suffer 
by  consolidation  of  committees  or  by  the  com- 
bination of  agencies,  but  would  secure  harmony, 
economy  and  efficiency.  R.  N.  Adams. 


Some  Fourths  of  Long  Ago 

{Continued  from  page  944) 

suited  that  has  lasted  through  life — I  never 
indulged  in  this  sort  of  thing  again. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  B-  N.  Baker. 

When  Calashes  Were  in  Style 
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THE  MOST  enjoyable  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  that  I  ever  experienced 
was  given  in  my  childhood  days  at 
Elk  Grove,  Cook  county.  111.,  in  1843.  A  band 
of  New  England  people  had  taken  up  farms 
thereabouts,  but  in  spite  of  their  very  busy  lives 
and  crude  occupations  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  New  England  spirit  or  their  veneration  for 
the  old  flag.  So  it  was  determined  that  for 
once,  at  least,  they  would  have  a  grand  cele- 
bration of  the  glorious  Fourth. 

The  weather  was  most  beautiful.  A  little 
point  jutting  from  the  main  woods  of  Elk 
Grove  was  selected  for  the  celebration.  The 
woods  were  luxuriant  and  scented  with  flowers. 
The  place  was  soon  made  clear  and  a  long  table 
constructed  that  would  accommodate  fifty  guests 
or  more.  About  10  o'clock  the  people  began 
to  arrive,  some  coming  five  or  six  miles  and  all 
in  their  farm  wagons,  each  party  bringing  food 
for  the  table. 

The  women  wore  their  calashes  and  the  little 
girls  were  in  their  summer  calicoes  with  panta- 
lets to  match  ;  and  such  a  bustling  as  there  was 
of  the  dear  New  England  mothers  as  they 
set  the  table  and  looked  after  their  little  flocks 
of  children,  some  of  them  babes  in  arms. 

The  men  gathered  in  knots  and  talked  of 
farm  life  or  the  Harrison  and  Tyler  administra- 
tion, fanning  themselves  with  their  homemade 
straw  hats.  In  place  of  the  shrimps,  salads 
and  creams  of  today  on  this  table  were  baked 
beans,  fried  chicken,  custard  pie  and  other  ac- 
cessories betokening  the  good  cheer  of  farm 
life.  One  little  woman  roasted  a  whole  pig, 
setting  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table  adorned 
with  a  pink  ribbon.  But  dinner  was  not  all. 
There  were  to  be  "doings."  These  were  prop- 
erly opened  with  several  patriotic  airs  sung  by 
a  spirited  band  of  youths  who  got  their  pitch 
with  a  tuning  fork,  the  whole  audience  joining 
in  the  chorus.  Following  this  was  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  some 
great  magnate  of  the  community.  The  children 
thought  there  were  a  great  many  "inalienable 
rights"  in  it,  but  we  somehow  got  through  it 
without  falling  off  the  rough  benches.  A  pro- 
fessional singer  gave  us  a  temperance  song,  ac- 
companied by  a  violin,  which  was  a  great  treat. 
But  the  closing  number  was  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  little  band  of  militia  formed  and 
went  through  a  wonderful  army  drill  led  by  a 
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real  fife  and  drum.  Then  surely  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  pitch,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
maneuver  there  were  rounds  of  cheers. 

At  the  close  of  the  drill  the  women  formed 
in  a  group  and  as  a  pleasant  surprise  presented 
the  captain  of  the  militia  with  a  beautiful  flag 
— one  they  had  made  themselves ;  and  my 
mother  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  made 
the  presentation  speech.  After  many  congratu- 
lations and  rounds  of  cheers  the  party  broke  up. 

Thus  ended  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.         Mary  O.  Page. 

Chicago. 

Ministerial  Obituary 

J.  AUtson  Platts,  D.D. 

J.  Allison  Platts,  D.  D.,  one  of  Pittsburg's 
younger  ministers,  died  in  the  Columbia  hos- 
pital June  23  after  a  short  illness  from  pneu- 
monia. Dr.  Platts  attended  the  morning  serv- 
ice in  Second  church,  Wilkinsburg,  where  he 
was  pastor,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  New  Market,  N.  J.,  and  later 
resided  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended 
college.  He  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  and 
served  for  seven  years  in  that  denomination. 
Later  he  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  in  1900  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  As  a  Presbyterian 
he  was  pastor  at  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio  ;  Central 
church.  North  side,  Pittsburg ;  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
and  Wilkinsburg.  Dr.  Platts  leaves  a  widow 
and  six  children.  Since  his  coming  to  Wilkins- 
burg in  December,  1910,  a  new  church  building 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  At 
the  funeral  services  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Roulston  of  Vandergrift,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Mclver,  Dr.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Callen.  The  body  was  taken  to  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  for  interment. 

Warren  R.  Cochrane,  D.D. 

Warren  R.  Cochrane,  D.  D.,  died  at  Antrim, 
N.  H.,  June  17  in  his  77th  year.  He  was 
born  in  the  near-by  town  of  New  Boston.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
class  of  1859  and  was  a  tutor  at  Dartmouth. 
This  work  was  given  up  on  account  of  poor 
health.  He  began  service  for  Antrim  church 
in  1868  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon  Dec. 
2g,  1907,  closing  a  pastorate  of  forty  years.  He 
married  in  1864,  and  his  widow  and  Hayward, 
cne  of  his  two  children,  survive  him.  He 
was  the  historian  of  his  town  and  published  a 
book  of  original  poems  which  possess  real 
worth  and  beauty.  The  funeral  took  place  in 
the  church  of  Antrim  June  20.  Martin  D. 
Kneeland,  D.  D.,  with  Rev.  James  Mitchell, 
Ph.  D.,  conducted  services,  having  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  to  attend. 
Ministers  of  the  town  and  vicinity  also  took 
part  in  the  services. 


Used  Hymnbooks  for  Gun  Wadding 

An  interesting  incident  of  revolutionary 
times,  told  of  the  old  church  in  Springfield, 
N.  J.,  was  recalled  at  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth 
Presbytery  on  June   18  on  the  historic  site. 

One  day  the  Hessian  troops  approached  the 
village  of  Springfield  by  way  of  Elizabeth  and 
Connecticut  Farms,  their  march  contested  all 
along  the  route  by  sturdy  farmers,  most  of  whom 
were  officers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  that  region.  When  they  reached 
the  creek  to  the  south  of  the  village  their 
progress  was  stayed  by  the  hot  fire  of  the 
patriots. 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight  the  patriots'  gun 
wadding  ran  out,  but  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  ran  back  to  the  church,  nearly 
a  mile  distant,  broke  in  the  doors,  filled  his 
arms  with  hymnbooks,  hurried  back  to  the 
sharpshooters,  threw  down  his  pile  and  said, 
"There,  boys,  give  'em  Watts."  Bret  Harte 
adds,  "And  they  did."  They  were  driven 
steadily  back,  burning  dwellings  and  churches 
along  the  way,  until  they  reached  the  water 
front,  where  they  sailed  away. 


To  counteract  what  he  considers  the  tendency 
of  the  times  to  overlook  the  essentials  of  reli 
gion  J.  K.  Caldwell  has  written  and  published 
a  forty-page  booklet  entitled  "Some  of  the 
Foundation  Principles  of  Christianity,"  contain- 
ing chapters  on  regeneration,  the  first  com 
mandment,  prayer,  trust  and  other  topics.  The 
price  for  single  copies  is  15  cents  postpaid,  or 
for  ten  or  more  copies  10  cents.  The  author's 
address  is  1426  East  66th  street,  Chicago. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Shenango — Bessemer,  July  11,  7:30  p.  m. 
Spokane— Spokane  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  July  15,  11  :.3o. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Highland — M.  J.  Crocker,  Horton,  Kan. 

Ordinations 
Cincinnati— H.  H.  Peters,  June  20. 
Dayton — J.  H.  Gross. 
Indianapolis — L.  W.  Sherwin,  June  23. 
North  River — W.  H.  Harper,  June  5. 
St.  Joseph— S.  C.  Ryland  and  L.  P.  Parker, 
June  17. 

Syracuse — H.  V.  Bonner,  C.  L.  Seymour,  K.  B. 
Weller. 

West  Jersey— J.  J.  Lauderbaugh,  J.  S.  McKee, 
June  19. 

Resignations 
Iowa — Tipton  :  J.  C.  Christie. 
Maryland — Baltimore  Southminster  :  M.  Luther. 
New  York— New  Rochelle :  B.  T.  Marshall. 
Ohio— Cincinnati  Evanston  :  D.  W.  Parks ;  New 
Richmond :    G.    McQueen ;    Elmwood  Place 
and  Wilson  Memorial :  W.  M.  Reese. 

Calls 

Colorado— Pueblo  First:  C.  W.  Weyer,  Hast- 
ings, Neb.,  accepts. 

Michigan— Northville:  J.  E.  Webber;  Lansing 
Franklin  Avenue:  C.  Christenson,  Danville, 
111.,  accepts. 

New  Jersey— Ocean  City:  C.  N.  Bohner,  ac- 
cepts; Mays  Landing:  J.  S.  McKee,  accepts. 

New  York — Portchester  :  I.  W.  Barnett. 

Oregon— Tillamook :  W.  C.  Ross;  Enterprise: 
W.  J.  Hall ;  Elgin :  E.  Smits. 

Pennsylvania— Bessemer  First:  H.  E.  Woods, 
accepts. 

Washington— Spokane  Bethel :  H.  A.  Carnahan, 
accepts;  Spokane  Fifth:  H.  W.  Jones,  ac- 
cepts; Wilbur:  J.  C.  Orr. 

Installations 

Missouri — St.  Joseph  Hope  :  O.  M.  Humphreys, 
July  11. 

Nebraska — Utica  :  J.  C.  Ambrose,  June  21. 
New  Jersey — St.  Cloud:  A.  R.  Ehman,  June  21. 
New  York — Matteawan  :  W.  H.  Carver,  June  5  ; 

Oswego    First :    C.    L.    Seymour ;  Manlius 

Trinity:  K.  B.  Welles. 
Ohio— Cincinnati  Westwood  :  N.  P.  Patterson, 

June  2 ;  Covington :  J.  H.  Gross ;  Columbus 

Northminster:  W.  M.  Hindman,  June  17. 
Pennsylvania — Melroy  :  T.  Stevenson,  June  20  ; 

Chestnut  Level:   A.   Northwood,  June  12; 

Athens:    D.    R.    Evans,   July    5;  Scranton 

Providence:  H.  C.  Fox,  July  2;  Nicholson: 

W.  S.  Hess,  June  27. 
Wisconsin — Pardeeville :   C.  Wellen,  June  21. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Nebraska — Osmond  :  J.  Werner  ;  Alexandria  : 
W.  E.  Gillis. 

New  York— Lafayette  First:  H.  V.  Bonner. 

Missouri— St.  Joseph  Faith :  S.  C.  Ryland ; 
Mailtland  and  Graham  :  L.  P.  Parker. 

Iowa — Center  Junction  and  Scotch  Grove  ;  ad- 
dress M.  J.  McNeilly,  Center  Junction,  or 
S.  J.  Rice. 

Change  of  Address 
Engel,  J.  C. — Monango  to  Edgeley,  N.  D.,  after 
July  I. 

Gears,  S.  J.— Goshen  to  330  Milton  street,  Cm 

cifinati,  Ohio. 
Parks,  D.  W. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Nappanee, 

Ind. 

Reese,  W.  M. — Cincinnati  to  Struthers,  Ohio. 
Rodgers,  J.  B. — Manila,   P.  I.,  to  410  State 
street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Accessions 

Iowa — Cedar  Rapids — Central,  S.  Conybeare 
pastor,  10. 

Minnesota — Beaver  Creek,  Rev.  R.  B.  Smith 
pastor,  6  on  confession. 

Necrology 

Beecher — Rev.  John  E.  Beecher  at  Onondag 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  aged  70. 


Marriages 

A  charge  of  one  cent  per  word  is  made  for  marriage  no 
tices.   Payment  must  accompany  copy. 

Davidson-.Johnson— In  Harrlman.  Teun..  .June  18th.  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Work,  .James  Edward  Davld.son  and  Miss  Josle  W 
Johnson,  all  of  Harrlman. 

Beyer-Borland— Rev.  Evert  G.  Beyer.  First  Presbyte 
rian  church,  Iowa  City,  la.,  and  Mrs.  Lauretta  Borland  of 
Chicago., June  6,  by  Dr.  MartlmD.  Hardin.    At  home  after 
Aug.  1,  Iowa  City,  la. 


Prudent  and  Conservative 
INVESTORS 

consider  FIRST  FARM   MORTGAGES  on 

iniprovL-d-ax^A  pyoductivf  farm  lands  best  and  safest 
method  of  employing  funds.  Many  millions  each 
year  so  invested  by  insurance  companies. 

Send  for  my  list  of  high  class  mortgages  $300, 
$400,  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000 and  booklet  A. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 


Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 


542  So.  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago . 


WASHINGTON 


When  Visiting  Wash- 
ington stop  at  Cole's 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  $1.50  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington.  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "COl.E'8,"  301  C  St.,  N.  W. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 

Mcintosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarra  M.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


Zl,  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  U8  know  your  needs. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Squaro,  Now  York  City 


SllDE  STEREOPTICOHS. 

RFNTIIIC    NEW  METHOD  8t  SUBJECTS. 

nLn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Xhree  Cents  a 
Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLAXEOUS 


CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, at  reasonable  rates. 


WANTED  —  WORKING  PRESBYTERIAN  FAMILIES 
to  locate  at  Sheridan  Lake,  Colorado.   Address  A.  S. 

.lones. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE 
Modern  Mind."  A  Book  of  Prayers  for  public  and  per- 
.sonal  use,  by  Samuel  McComb,  D.D.  Printed  in  two  colors. 
Price  $1.00  net;  postage  10c  additional.  NewY'ork:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


PASTORATE  WANTED— PASTOR  NOW  IN  CHARGE 
of  city  mission  desires  church  or  group  of  churches  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  or  California.  Address  K,  care  The 
Continent. 


SEXTON  OF  EXPERIENCE  DESIRES  POSITION  AVITH 
church  within  radius  of  twenty-live  miles  of  New  York 
City,  or  In  New  York  City.  Now  employed,  but  desires  to 
make  change  for  the  better.  Have  convinced  church  peo- 
ple that  sextonship  work  calls  for  intelligent  direction; 
that  it  can  be  specialized  service.  Address  Room  1417, 
Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City. 

REV.  BENJAMIN  G.  BARKER,  THE  WELSH  INTER- 
denominational  Evangelist,  is  now  booking  dates  for 
his  first  Winter  and  Spring  campaign  in  U.  S.  A.  Indorsed 
by  Indianapolis  Presbytery,  Rev.  Claude  R.  Shaver  stated 
clerk.  Indianapolis;  General  Ministerial  Association.  Rev. 
.1.  E.  Weinland,  654  E.  25th  St.;  Methodist  Episcopal  Min- 
isterial Association,  Rev.  L.  C.  Bentley,  Indianapolis;  Bap- 
tist Ministerial  Association,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Matthews,  'i&i 
W.  North  St.,  Indianapolis.  References  permitted  to  Rev. 
Owen  I).  Odell,  2nd  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana, and  Rev.  Moses  Breeze,  special  representative  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions,  New  York.  Address  Cam- 
bridge. Wisconsin.  Union  meetings  preferred  but  individ- 
ual churches  gladly  corresponded  with.  Soloist  Miss  Edith 
Barker.  Address  Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Barker.  443  E.  South 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

REAL  ESTATE 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SMALL  INVESTOltS.  IF 
you  want  a  part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest  ii.k  is  ,,( 
fruit  land,  where  conditions  are  ideal  for  grii\  ,  hi  1,  i.  s 
and  for  a  home,  then  send  for  a  copy  of  bookl<  i  h  1  .  n  u!; 
the  Pine  River  Valley,  Colorado.  We  plant  and  euro  f(jr 
trees  for  five  years,  while  you  are  paying  for  the  tract.  Tlu' 
price  includes  full  perpetual  water  rights,  and  is  within 
your  reach.  If  interested  send  at  once  for  full  particulars. 
Hethrington  &  Finney.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN.  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg..  Spo- 
kane,  Wash.  

SOUTHEASTERN  FARM  LANDS  BEST  IN  THE 
country,  along  Southern  Ry.  Congenial,  healthful  cli- 
mate, plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  no  severe  winters,  won- 
derful production.  Big  profits  in  cotton,  apples,  nuts,  truck, 
poultry,  live  stock,  etc.  Undersupplied  markets.  State 
booklets  and  subscription  to  "Southern  Field"  Free. 
Homeseekers'  low  summer  rates  on  application.  M.  V. 
Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Sou.  Ry.,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.    The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:    John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravure*. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 


THE  CONTINENT  .%/^9  South  Wabash 


Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you  ^^JJ 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information?  about  it 

Address  C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D..  President 
Dubuque  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


FREE 


-to  Continent  Readers- 

REFERENCE  EDITION 


FREE 


}f  the 


American  Standard  Bible 


Published  by  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  New  York. 
Edited  by  The  American  Revision  Committee,  with  references 
and  topical  headings  prepared  by  them.  It  contains  12  indexed 
maps,  concise  Bible  dictionary,  combined  concordance,  etc. 


THE  BIBLE 

FOR  MINISTERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  LEADERS. 

Size  5^x8  inches. 
Bourgeois  type 
(sample  below.) 
Egyptian  seal, 
rourd  comers,  red 
under  gold  edges. 


No.  172 


No.  167 


21.13  II.  SAMUEL 

The  Bones  of  SanI  and  Jonathan  bronght  to  Zela.  Wars  with  the  Philistines.  David 


Jabesh-gilead,  who  had  stolen  them 
from  the  'street  of  "Beth-shan, 
'  where  the  Philistines  had  hanged 
them,  in  the  day  that  "  the  Philis- 
tines slew  Saul  in  Gilboa  ;  1 3  and 


"  Josh.  17. 11 
'  1  S.  31.  10 
"  I  S,  31.  4 
d  Josh.  18.  28 
"  ch.  24.  25  ; 


r>r)     'And  1 

Jehovah 
song  in  the  day  t 
ered  him  out  of 
enemies,  and  c 


No.  167  (Limp)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2.50.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1,75  cash,) 

No.  172  (Divinity  circuit)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  pres- 
ent subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2,50,  and  50c  additional,    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2,00  cash,) 


509  So.  Wabash  Ave: 
CHICAGO 


THE  CONTINENT 


156  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Snnth  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL.  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 


ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Established  1865.  Seiiiina''y  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certilicate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  o(  Music — nine  teachers,  ei£ht  with  best  European  training. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D.  BL^i^VNTON,  ]_J-i.E>.,  F>rest. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Openlnit  Day  September  l«th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teachlnir  force.  Moderate  expenses.   For  particulars  address  eEOKOE  Ii.  BEACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Life,  Thorough  Trainins.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MtND  AND  SPIRIT.    Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 

BUIIjDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

A.ddre8a   Rev.   W.  D.   MARBTJKOEK,    B.  D.,    Headmaster,    BUNKER   HILl,.  Ii:,l,INOIS 


Missouri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WIIililAM  HENRY  BliAOK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

LINDENWOOD  Junior 
FOR  WOMEN  Lx>llege 
In  Continuous  Eilistence  Since  1831 
A  strong,  up-to-date  Institution  with  high  standards . 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Lonls.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Terma  9385  per  year.   For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars, address  the  President,         .    „.  . 
GMrte  Frederic  Ayre».  Ph.D.,  Boi  297,  St.  Charlet.  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLLBOa  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton,MlS80url.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  1135  up. 
Hen  only.  Ask.      Cha».  B.  Bo-vIbk.  I*re»'t 

Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Forest  Park  University 

52nd  year.  College  and  Preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  all  Co-Ed.  universities. 
College  of  Music,  E.  R.  KROEGER,  Dir.;  Nordstrom- 
Cartee,  Voice:  Gaxlowat,  Pipe  Organ.  Violin,  Expres- 
sion, Art,  Domestic  Science.   Year.  1300. 

Pres.,  ANNA  SNEED  CAIRNS 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


Ohio 


RItOAU  SCHOLARSHIP 


BEAUTIFUL  SCRROrNDINOS 


^/^^WemRN  COLLEGE 
AWOy»\EN  SJSgl'b'^gS 

Ranked  wUh  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and 
women  ;  comprehensive  curriculum  ;  definite 
religions  influence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Per'ect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  OR.INT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWTER,  A.  M.,  LitU  D.,  Denn 
Eox  1  Oxford,  o. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  91 


endale,  Ohio 
Sobarban  to  Cincimuti 

A  school  thoroughly  equipped  to  Insure  the  largest 
cultlyatlon  for  young  women.  Special  arrangements 
for  younger  girls.  Write  for  particulars. 
 MISS  B.  J.  PE  VOBK.  Pretldent 

PennsylTania 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality ;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
f  ir  catalogMe.    BHaa  E.  G.  WJSIIUAR,  Principal. 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlanlnfluences.Blxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Ghat,  D.  D.,  Qreenevllle,  Tenn. 


EDUOATIONAIj 


Illinois 


WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modem  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room,  and  new  Swim 
ming  Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  t  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion $500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A.,  m.  Jacbson, 
.A..M.,  Sapt  ,  Box  S5. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fireprooi  Barracks  Alton,  III. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

75th  year  opens 
Sept.  25th.  A 
home  school 
for  young  wo- 
men and  girls. 
Preparatory 
„  and  Junior  Col- 

lege Courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate 
privileges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
Tennlscourts,  archery  range, basketball,  hockey  fields. 
Rates  moderate.  Muslcand  Art  extra.  Send  forcatalog. 
Miss  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal,  Godfrey,  Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClurk,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     ::     Chicago.  Illinois. 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Depaetmknts:  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  III.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  win  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson.  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

OSera  to  younjr  women  a  broad  general  tralBlnc. 
The  term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allow- 
ance. The  School  Is  afnilated  with  the  lUlnols  Tntlu- 
tnc  School  (or  Nurses. 

Address  BI.IZA  O.  ei.BNN,  K.  N., 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Ohlcago 

TODD  SEniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  for  prospectus.  Noble  Bill,  Woodatock,  lU. 

Frances  Shimer  School 

of  the  University  of  Chlcaeo,  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Academic  and  College 
Departments.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Elocution. 
Rate— MOO.  CertlficateprlvUeges.  Gymnasium.  SOthyear. 
Catalogue.  Address  Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,  Box  602. 


New  York 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  SprluKs-on-CayuKa  I.ake,  N.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
•f  Friends.  College  preparation.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  1276.  Capaclty75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Waltbr  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.  Principal 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


■nbacrlptlon  Term*— The  Bubserlp- 
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Widespread  attention  has 
HrOUnC)  tbc  attracted  to  the  arti- 

cles  appearing  in  The  Con- 
SbOP  tinent  telling  of  the  twen- 

tieth century  persecutions 
of  Christians  by  officials  of  a  civilized  nation — 
Japan.  Korean  converts  have  been  haled  to 
prison  without  warning  and  without  definite 
charges  or  ascertainable  cause  save  the  vague 
claim  that  they  were  witnesses  of  or  partici- 
pants in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  governor  general  of  Korea.  The  evidence 
alleged  in  support  of  this  claim  was  searchingly 
analyzed  and  its  absurdity  shown  by  one  of 
The  Continent's  staff  writers,  documentary 
statements  showing  its  falsity  having  previously 
been  printed.    The  secular  newspapers,  for  the 


most  part,  have  ignored  these  shocking  indica- 
tions of  Japan's  ignorance  or  plain  cruelty 
toward  the  simple  people  of  her  principal 
colonial  possession  and  her  covert  hostility  to 
the  uplifting  and  energizing  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  native  converts.  The  Japanese 
embassy  at  Washington  issued  some  sweeping 
denials,  which  obtained  general  American  pub- 
lication, but  the  Korean  dragonnade  continues. 
While  not  in  any  way  intending  a  reflection 
upon  the  big  newspapers  of  these  United  States, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  not  all  of  them  print 
all  the  important  news. 

Without  boastfulness  The  Continent  feels 
that  it  has  been  enabled  to  render  a  service 
to  humanity  and  Christianity  by  the  articles 
just  mentioned — and  there  is  more  this  week. 


In  this  connection  a  recent  comment  anent 
The  Continent  is  apropos.  It  was  made  by  the 
piesident  of  a  metropolitan  ministers'  associa- 
tion.   He  said : 

"It  is  like  Goliath's  sword — there  is 
none  like  it." 
The  pastor  of  a  progressive  church  in  Iowa 
put  it  this  way: 

"The  Continent — our  great  national 
church  paper — is  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  for  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom." 

But   it   remained    for  one   of  the  leading 
preachers  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  put  the  case 
for  the  individual  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said : 
"My  indorsement  of  The  Continent 
is,  I  take  it  and  will  keep  doing  so." 


N 

NOTABLE    NEW  NOVELS 

N 

THE  FRIAR  OF 

WITTENBERG 

By  William  Stearns  Davis 

"A  living  picture  of  Martin  Luther  behind  the  love 
story  of  Walter  von  Lichtenstein." 

"A  deep  delight  to  those  who  wish  for  summer  reading  something 
of  dignity  and  worth. " — Kew  York  IVorla. 

"Brilliant  description  .  .  .  A  good  story." — AVw  York  Times. 

"Decorated  coVer,  $1.35  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 

THE  GOODLY 

FELLOWSHIP 

By  Rachel  Capen  Schauffler 

"An  appealing  love  story  in  a  setting  unusual  and  pictur- 
esque .  .  .  American  missionary  workers  in  Persia." — Mew  York 
Brooklyn  Times. 

"A  story  of  unusual  character,  well  and  simply  told.  In- 
terest it  offers  immediately  and  holds  unceasingly." — A/'ew  York 
Worla. 

Decorated  coOers,  $1.2S  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 

NOT  A  NOVEL 
BUT  DEEPLY  INTERESTING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 


JANE  ADDAMS' 
A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  AND  AN  ANCIENT  EVIL 

"Miss  Addams'  volume  is  painful  reading,  but  we  heartily  wish  that  it  might  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
man  and  woman  who  to-day,  in  smug  complacency,  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt  the  great  struggle  for  social 
purity." — The  Nation. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  postpaid  $1.10 
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by 
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64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 

Sapolio  ineans  so  much  to  good 
housekeepers  that  it's  hard  to 
plan^the  day's  work  without  it. 


Continent  Readers!    Secure  a 

NELSON'S 
TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

(King  James  Version) 

FREE 


Containing  the  concise 
Bible  dictionary,  com- 
bined concordance,  il- 


lustrations reproduced 
from  photographs 
and  12  indexed  maps. 


Size  5^x8 
inches. 

Brevier  type, 
8vo. 

(see  •pecimen  of 
type  below) 

Self. 
Pronouncing 
Edition. 


"f.  '■  ■  ' 


Egyptian  seal. 
Divinity  cir- 
cuit, round 
corners,  red 
under  gold 
edges.  9  ^  ^ 


Names  of  the  spies. 


NUMBERS,  14. 


3  And  Mo-s6s  by  the  command- 
ment of  tKe  Lord  sent  them  "from 
the  wilderness  of  Pa-ran:  all  those 
men  were  heads  of  the  children  of 


B.C.  1490. 

»ch.  12. 16. 
4  32.  8. 
Deut.  1.  19. 
4:  9.  23. 


from  thence  a 
cluster  of  grape 
between  two  upt 
brought  oi  the  • 


How  to  Secure  This  Bible — FREE 

Any  present  subscriber  of  The  Continent  who  will  send  us  $2.50  for  a 
new  yearly  subscriber  (must  be  a  name  not  already  on  our  mailing  list) 
will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  one  of  these  Bibles.  Be  sure  to  state  plainly 
that  it  is  the  Nelson's  Teachers'  Bible  you  want.  If  you  cannot  send 
the  new  subscriber  we  will  send  the  Bible  for  $1.75  cash. 

509  So.  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
156  Fifth  Avenue.   NEW  YORK 


THE  CONTINENT 


BDUOATIONAIj 


Wisconsin 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 

15  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  100  mlleB  north  of  Chlcag-o. 
Hxcellent  faculty  and  buildings.  Co-educatloual.  Dor- 
mitory. Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work. 

College  Opens  September  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  President 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  H/e,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Sr.  8.  T.  SMYTHi:,  President 
(File  Y),  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 
Chicago  OHice,   1515  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 


HILLCREST 


situated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HlUcrest  Ideal. 

MtSS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAM, 


WIS. 


CHARACTER  AND  LIFEAIMS 

crystallize  in  the  early  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
if  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $145 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  W<sconsln 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  :: 

::  WISCONSIN 

Kansas 

Oswego  College 

Vocational-Culturetl 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women 

EDUCATIONAJj 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  ca.talogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BKOWN,  President. 

Miss  Landers'  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  formerly  principal  of  Knlckerbacker 
Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Advan- 
tages in  Music  and  Languages.  Catalogue.  Address 
Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  2059  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Afioliigan 


Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  quarter  of  al  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    lo,  1912 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  in 
one  or  two  lines  for  intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certlUcate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
Information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters, 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 
Rttumalile  tampUt  mailed  to  prospective  purchaser*. 

THE  BIGLO  W  &  MAIH  CO.,  Mew  Yorli  or  Chicago 


EDUCATIONAIi 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  p  M  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  II  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Dept*. 
I  ^  11  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bce- 
^  ^  ^1  nomlcs.  Art,  Moslc,  Bxpreesion.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOKN  TAl.l>]II.&.Dei:  BEKOEN,  Prealdent, 

Nebraska 

Theological  Seminary 

OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 

The  new  year  will  open  September  17.  The  insti- 
tution is  well  equipped  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
For  information  write  to 

REV.  A.  B.  MARSHALL,  D.D.,  Pre«ident 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Snpply  Co.,  Detroit,  Bllch. 

INVITATIONS 

AJJNOUNCBMBNTS 
CALLING  CABDS 
FINK  8TAT10NBRT 

Send  for  SaTnpUt 
200  CI.ARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WEDDING 

8.D.CHIIJ>S  &  CO., 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes,  ARTS  AND  OKAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.08  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  O.  Bwart,  Agt.,  GranTille,  0 
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How  Not  to  Spoil  the  Vacancy  Bureau 


"THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VACANCY  AND  SUPPLY"— 
WHAT  IS  TO  BE  EXPECTED  OF  IT? 

When  the  recent  General  Assembly  at  Louisville  authorized  this 
new  committee,  the  act  was  one  more  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments with  what  everybody  admits  is  the  knottiest  administrative 
problem  in  a  nonepiscopal  denomination. 

The  humiliations  incurred  by  ministers  wishing  places  in  which  to 
•exercise  their  ministry  and  the  annoyances  suffered  by  congregations 
anxious  to  choose  eflFective  pastors,  constitute  chapters  of  horrible 
remembrance  to  most  persons  who  have  passed  through  either  ex- 
perience under  the  haphazard  Presbyterian  custom  in  this  matter. 

Prior  experiments  for  remedy  of  these  distresses  have  been 
undertaken  without  substantially  changing  conditions.  Will  this 
newest  effort  prove  more  effectual  ? 

The  committee  will  undoubtedly  better  matters.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  all  concerned  to  put  forward  at  the  very  outset  a  frank 
reminder  that  there  are  some  trying  factors  in  the  puzzle  which  no 
committee  from  within  itself  can  possibly  overcome.  Its  ultimate 
success  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  church  at  large. 

•J- 

The  new  bureau  won't  satisfy  the  congregation  which  demands  an 
impossible  paragon  of  a  minister — a  minister  who  has  no  weaknesses, 
but  is  preeminently  strong  in  all  the  different  qualities  that  the  im- 
mensely varied  work  of  church  leadership  demands. 

Congregations  don't  get  that  kind  of  pastors  now,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Lord  doesn't  make  them.  Always  the  people  find 
out  in  time  that  their  pastors  are  not  strong  all  the  way  around. 
But  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  always  want  to  beUeve, 
when  a  new  pastor  is  called,  that  he  is  an  impossible  human  marvel 
without  any  weaknesses  whatever. 

Whenever  an  honest  bureau  is  established,  however,  with  min- 
isterial records  on  file,  those  records  will  bluntly  show  that  each 
man  on  the  list  has  some  deficiencies — not  moral  deficiencies,  for 
they  are  inexcusable  in  a  Christian  minister,  but  defects  in  capacity. 

Any  congregation  guided  by  the  bureau,  therefore,  will  be 
obliged  in  sheer  common  sense  to  accept  that  fact,  choosing  the  im- 
perfect man  who  has  on  the  whole  the  best  combination  of  quali- 
ties for  its  own  peculiar  situation. 

The  bureau  won't  aid  particularly  congregations  which  judge 
everything  by  outward  appearance. 

When  the  bureau's  records  are  compiled,  the  best  showing  will 
naturally  be  made  for  those  pastors  who  have  manifested  staying 
power.  Men  who  start  in  brilliantly  but  don't  last  long  won't  rate 
very  well.  This  means  that  the  bureau  will  often  recommend  men 
whose  first  impression  in  a  community  is  not  very  promising. 

In  such  a  case  if  the  people  insist  on  trusting  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  rather  than  the  estimate  of  the  bureau,  it's  probable  that  the 
bureau's  choice  will  be  quickly  turned  down.  The  "vacancy  and 
supply  committee,"  in  fact,  is  unlikely  to  have  much  hold  where 
there  isn't  a  disposition  to  wait  and  let  the  new  pastor  have  time  to 
prove  what  is  in  him. 

*T" 

Congregations  trying  to  get  pastors  for  less  salary  than  they  are 
able  to  pay  are  also  not  apt  to  do  business  long  with  this  bureau. 


The  bureau  will  undoubtedly  urge  ministers  to  go  on  small  salaries 
into  poor  communities  where  people  can't  pay  much. 

But,  having  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  situation,  it  certainly 
won't  advise  good  ministers  to  go  to  churches  unwilling  to  pay  their 
pastors  as  much  as  the  means  of  the  membership  will  allow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bureau  is  a  foreordained  disappointment 
to  ministers  who  expect  it  to  promote  them  to  pastorates  of  greater 
distinction  and  responsibility  than  their  previous  work  indicates 
they  are  able  to  sustain. 

The  great  encouraging  promise  of  this  bureau  is  that  it  will  soon 
get  such  an  outlook  over  the  church  that  no  fine  and  wholesome 
service  done  by  any  minister  in  any  obscure  corner  of  the  country 
will  go  unnoticed. 

This  fact  alone  will  stimulate  men  to  put  the  very  best  that  they 
are  capable  of  into  small  and  hampered  parishes;  it  will  bless  thou- 
sands of  young  men  by  helping  them  overcome  a  restless  ambition 
to  get  out  and  do  their  work  under  more  glare  of  publicity. 

But  if  any  man  is  not  thus  saved  from  this  restlessness;  if  he  still 
keeps  looking  to  the  new  bureau  to  pick  him  up  out  of  the  place 
where  he  is  a  discontented  failure  and  put  him  into  some  bigger 
place  (where  he  imagines  he  could  shine  in  a  great  success),  the 
only  answer  is  that  the  bureau  won't  do  it. 

By  only  one  steadfast  rule  can  an  effort  of  this  sort  be  made 
successful — recommendations  to  the  bigger  pastorates  must  be  based 
on  the  sole  ground  of  big  success  in  the  smaller  pastorates. 

•i- 

Moreover,  the  bureau  will  never  satisfy  those  who  expect  of  it 
for  themselves  successive  recommendation  to  larger  salaries  and 
easier  tasks. 

This  office  of  "vacancy  and  supply"  is  going  to  have  its  eyes  prin- 
cipally fixed  on  difficult  fields  and  hard  work.  The  big  and  popular 
places  will  largely  be  filled  without  the  committee's  help.  And  the 
more  the  committee  studies  its  job  the  more  anxious  it  must  be  to 
get  strong  men  into  the  difficult  places. 

When  a  man  has  therefore  done  a  particularly  fine  bit  of  work  in 
an  awfully  hard  place,  the  reward  he  is  likely  to  get  from  the 
bureau  is  a  recommendation  to  another  awfully  hard  place.  If  he 
happens  to  be  the  sort  who  can't  see  the  compHment  in  that — why, 
of  course,  the  committee  will  acquire  another  enemy. 

To  make  the  new  bureau's  work  a  success  at  all,  there  must  be  a 
sort  of  tacit  pledge  among  the  ministers  of  the  church  that  they 
won't  quarrel  with  the  bureau's  estimates  of  them. 

A  minister  would  like  to  be  called  to  a  certain  attractive  church. 
The  bureau  thinks  he  isn't  equal  for  it  and  recommends  another 
man.  What  happens  right  then  will  settle  the  fate  of  the  Assembl/s 
present  experiment.  If  the  rejected  minister  gets  mad,  he  will  soon 
be  multiplied  enough  to  wreck  the  whole  scheme.  There  will 
soon  be  enough  of  him  to  repeal  it  in  the  Assembly. 

Then  he  and  all  his  brethren  will  drop  back  into  the  uncanny 
horrors  of  the  present  situation.  Such  is  the  ready-made  punish- 
ment awaiting  them. 

And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  better  to  be  patient  and  not  to  get 
angry. 
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Lining  Up  for  the  Presidential  Fight 

Democracy's  national  powwow  at  Baltimore  proved  fully  as  in- 
teresting, if  not  so  spectacular,  as  the  Republican  convention  in 
Chicago.  Speaker  Champ  Clark  went  into  the  convention  with  a 
plurality  of  delegates  but  with  the  party  organization  doubtful  as  to 
his  availability.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  would 
have  been  different  if  William  Jennings  Bryan,  still  as  powerful 
as  ever  in  any  representative  body,  had  not  forced  an  alignment  of 
the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  by  his  opposition  to 
Judge  Parker  as  temporary  chairman,  and  by  his  sensational  "smok- 
ing out"  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  August  Belmont.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  nominate  either  Clark,  Underwood  or  Harmon,  the  "old- 
line"  forces,  led  by  the  New  York  and  Illinois  delegations,  threw  their 
votes  to  the  candidate  who  was  plainly  growing  in  strength ;  and 
on  the  forty-sixth  ballot  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey 
was  placed  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.  The  work  of  the 
convention  was  speedily  completed  in  the  second  ballot  for  vice- 
president,  when  there  was  a  rush  to  vote  for  Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  of  Indiana  and  the  choice  was  finally  declared  unanimous. 

The  nomination  of  the  man  who  was  regarded  as  most  likely 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Bryan)  to  hold  the  support  of 
wavering  progressives  within  the  Democratic  party  was  at  first 
thought  by  many  to  have  made  Colonel  Roosevelt's  third  party 
movement  impracticable.  But  the  former  president  himself  does 
not  think  so,  and  there  is  an  unmeasured  element  in  the  country, 
more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  old  organization  alignments,  which 
will  follow  his  leadership.  The  third  party  convention  has  been 
called  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  August  5.  "All  the  people"  are  invited 
to  send  representatives.  ,  , 

Saner  Celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  this  year  in  most  of  the  big  cities 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  record-breakers  indeed 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  once  customary  train  of  casualties 
and  deaths  from  fireworks,  toy  pistols  and  firecrackers.  Sale  of  ex- 
plosives was  widely  prohibited  and  strictly  regulated,  so  that  there 
was  little  of  the  "bloodshed"  that  formerly  accompanied  Inde- 
pendence Day  enthusiasm.  In  New  York  there  were  elaborate 
ceremonies  centering  in  City  Hall  park  and  a  pretentious  celebration 
at  Grant's  tomb;  in  Chicago  there  were  smaller  celebrations  in 
twenty  different  parks  and  playgrounds,  with  stereopticon  pictures 
and  patriotic  lectures;  in  Cincinnati  there  were  union  Sunday 
school  athletic  contests;  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  Philadelphia  spe- 
cially excepted,  the  cannon  crackers  were  under  the  ban. 

Observance  of  the  holiday  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dis- 
tinctively noisy  characteristics  long  associated  with  the  day.  The 
"sane  Fourth"  has  become  general  if  not  popular.  In  consequence 
a  query  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  rising 
generation.  One  dignified  newspaper  editor,  more  worried  than 
wise,  argues  that  in  thus  protecting  our  youth  from  gunpowder 
accidents  we  have  reached  the  point  of  undue  "mollycoddling,"  and 
that  by  doing  away  with  noisemaking  we  are  losing  the  valuable  tra- 
ditional symbolism  of  the  day.  Even  though  there  may  be  a  bit  of 
truth  in  this  supposition,  the  American  people  are  undoubtedly  in- 
genious enough  to  preserve  the  patriotic  significance  of  the  anni- 
versary and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  dangerous  features  and 
aimless  din  of  past  years. 

Substitutes  for  Rubber;  Cruekies  Reported 

Substitutes  for  rubber,  or  artificial  rubber,  have  long  been  sought 
by  inventors  and  scientists,  spurred  of  late  years  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased consumption  of  rubber  by  the  electric  and  automobile  in- 
dustries. The  latest  apparently  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Perkin  of  Manchester  University,  who  a  few 
weeks  ago  presented  a  paper  in  London  before  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  synthetic  pro- 
duction of  rubber,  strictly  comparable  with  natural  rubber,  from 
raw  materials  and  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  the  process  also  it  is 
asserted  that  a  method  has  been  found  for  providing  acetone,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordite,  at  less  than  a  third  its  present  market 
price,  which  is  nearly  $500  a  ton.  This  latter  development  may  be 
exceedingly  important  for  military  purposes. 

Professor  Perkin,  one  of  a  group  of  English  scientists  who  have 
worked  for  several  years  on  the  problem,  is  son  of  the  discoverer  of 
aniline  dyes.   Although  the  dyes  were  discovered  by  an  Englishman, 


it  was  in  Germany  that  their  importance  was  appreciated,  and  there 
their  manufacture  has  become  a  highly  profitable  industry.  The 
German  aniline  manufacturers  through  their  chemical  organization 
have  been  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  English  investigators  in  the 
quest  for  a  method  of  making  rubber  at  a  commercially  available 
cost,  and  in  this  race  the  British  now  claim  the  victory. 

The  American  consul  at  Amsterdam  reports  that  a  factory  to 
produce  artificial  rubber  has  been  established  in  Ymuiden,  the  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  North  sea  canal.  The  substance  is  made  by  a 
secret  process,  but  the  principal  ingredient  is  said  to  be  fresh  sea 
fish,  to  which  is  added  a  percentage  of  pure  rubber,  resulting  in  a 
product  flexible  and  elastic,  and  about  one-seventh  as  costly  as 
rubber.   The  low  cost  is  made  possible  through  by-products. 

This  search  for  substitutes  has  just  been  given  fresh  interest  by 
startling  stories  from  the  remote  Peruvian  rubber  districts  of  the 
upper  Amazon  of  fearful  atrocities  practiced  upon  native  workers, 
more  shocking  than  the  Kongo  horrors  now  happily  alleviated.  The 
report  is  made  by  Sir  Robert  Casement,  British  consul  general 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  sent  by  his  government  to  investigate 
the  conduct  and  treatment  of  certain  British  subjects,  natives  of  the 
Barbados,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  collecting  rubber. 

Prayer  and  Hymn  at  Olympic  Games 

A  striking  precedent  was  set  by  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
Olympic  games  at  Stockholm  last  Saturday,  and  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  see  "sport"  raised  to  a 
rightfully  higher  plane.  Following  the  entrance  of  the  royal  pro- 
cession and  before  the  events  began  the  court  pastor  delivered  a 
short  sermon  and  prayer  was  offered  by  an  English  clergyman. 
Then  while  everybody  stood  uncovered  there  was  singing  in  chorus 
of  Luther's  hymn,  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God."  The  address 
of  the  Swedish  crown  prince  added  a  further  touch  of  seriousness 
and  dignity,  and  yet  the  entire  proceedings  are  reported  to  have 
been  brilliant  and  festive  to  an  unusual  degree.  However,  it  seems 
strange  after  this  proper  recognition  of  the  place  of  religion  that 
the  management  should  then  allow  important  events  to  be  held 
on  Sunday. 

Over  3,000  athletes  and  25,000  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  Sweden's  capital,  and  the  series  of  games  now  in  progress 
will  undoubtedly  surpass  the  four  previously  held.  Several  hun- 
dred Scandinavian  women  gymnasts  were  an  interesting  feature. 
Thus  far  the  American  contestants  have  met  with  excellent  success 
and  may  again  carry  off  the  honors  of  this  great  quadrennial 
athletic  meet. 

British  Investigators  Exonerate  Ismay 

Lord  Mersey,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  British  court  of  inquiry 
which  has  been  investigating  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Titanic,  has 
submitted  a  draft  of  his  report.  In  it  he  absolves  J.  Bruce 
Ismay,  managing  director  of  the  White  Star  line,  from  the  popular 
charge  that  he  influenced  the  navigation  or  speed  of  the  ship,  and  he 
is  commended  for  showing  consideration  to  Titanic  passengers  at 
the  time  of  the  collision  with  the  iceberg.  Nor  is  the  late  Captain 
Smith  blamed  for  holding  the  high  speed  he  did  through  the  ice 
fields.  In  fact,  according  to  Lord  Mersey,  the  only  person  deserv- 
ing censure  in  connection  with  the  world-startling  calamity  of 
April  14  was  a  seaman,  one  Symons,  who  admitted  that  he  ignored 
appeals  for  help  from  drowning  strugglers  in  the  sea.  Lord 
Mersey's  conclusions  are  styled  by  some  of  his  compatriots  as  the 
"severely  unemotional"  deductions  of  "a  properly  constituted  judicial 
mind."  On  this  side  of  the  water  the  plain,  blunt  word  is  apt  to  be 
"whitewash." 

Praise  should  be  meted  out  to  the  Cunard  Line,  owners  of  the 
Carpathia,  for  chivalrously  refusing  to  accept  even  nominal  pay 
from  the  owners  of  the  Titanic  for  expense,  time  and  service 
rendered  in  saving  the  705  survivors.  However,  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Carpathia  have  been  individually  rewarded  and  honored 
in  substantial  manner. 

More  Aviators  Meet  Death 

Death  and  disaster  are  following  sharp  in  the  wake  of  balloonists 
and  aviators,  and  the  "conquest  of  the  air"  is  still  only  a  partially 
fulfilled  boast.  On  July  i  Harriet  Quimby,  the  first  American 
woman  to  win  an  aviator's  license,  and  the  first  woman  to  cross 
the  English  channel  in  an  aeroplane,  was  killed  by  a  thousand-foot 
fall  in  Dorchester  bay,  near  Boston.  A  gust  of  wind  caught  the 
tail  of  the  aeroplane  and  tilted  it  into  a  perpendicular  position, 
throwing  out  Miss  Quimby  and  a  passenger  with  fatal  suddenness. 
On  July  4  "Tom"  Moore,  a  veteran  of  many  balloon  ascensions,  was 
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killed  at  a  New  Jersey  summer  resort  by  a  fall  due  to  the  failure  of 
his  parachute.  On  July  2  ore  of  the  most  horrifying  of  recent 
accidents  occurred  near  Atlantic  City,  when  Melvin  Vaniman,  his 
brother  and  three  other  companions  lost  their  lives  by  the  explosion 
high  in  midair  of  a  monster  dirigible  balloon,  the  Akron,  which 
had  been  built  to  cross  the  ocean.  Vaniman  was  the  associate  of 
Walter  Wellman,  the  newspaper  correspondent,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
fly  to  Europe  in  October,  1910,  from  the  same  starting  point.  The 
ill-fated  Akron  was  of  huge  size — 258  feet  long  and  forty-seven 
feet  in  diameter — holding  400,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen,  with  six 
eleven-foot  propellers,  280-horsepower  motors,  and  a  lifting  capacity 
of  thirteen  tons.  It  is  supposed  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
the  expansion  of  the  inner  and  outer  gas  bags,  already  perhaps  over- 
inflated,  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

During  the  month  of  June  fifteen  aviators  lost  their  lives.  Strict 
regulation  of  public  exhibitions  has  been  suggested,  as  many  of  the 
spectacular  and  foolhardy  performances  are  without  benefit  to  the 
developing  science  of  aviation. 

Bible  Eulogized  in  Club  Women's  Report 

Though  they  persistently  refused  to  discuss  equal  suffrage  in  the 
convention  just  closed  at  San  Francisco,  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  showed  themselves  versed  in  the 
arts  of  politics,  the  election  to  the  various  national  offices  being 
the  occasion  of  much  skillful  electioneering.  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
backer  of  Texas  was  chosen  president  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Blankenburg 
of  Philadelphia  first  vice-president. 

One  highly  significant  utterance  was  found  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Hterature,  presented  by  Mrs.  Francis  Squire  Potter 
of  Chicago,  who  said :  "The  Bible  is  an  epilogue  of  human  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  wizard  book  and  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Above  all,  it  should  be  taught  in  the  homes,  where  it  should  be 
received  with  open  hearts."  A  deep  concern  in  religious  and 
moral  questions  was  frequently  manifest  during  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Potter's  words  doubtless  gave  expression  to  a  growing  senti- 
ment among  women  which  is  bound  to  influence  the  moral  side  of 
education. 

—In  Mexico  the  organized  forces  of  the  revolutionists  under 
General  Orozco  are  breaking  up  into  guerrilla  bands,  with  a  remnant 
of  power  left  in  the  city  of  Juarez,  just  across  the  line  from  El 
Paso,  Texas.  In  Cuba  the  revolt  leader,  General  Estenoz,  has  been 
killed.    Nominal  peace  is  in  prospect  for  our  southern  neighbors. 


Religious  World 


Six  Koreans  Banished  Without  Trial 

In  recently  treating  current  conditions  in  Korea  The  Continent 
directed  attention  to  a  statement  in  one  of  the  missionary  documents 
involved,  reporting  a  current  rumor  that  no  fewer  than  6,000  Chris- 
tians were  at  the  time  held  under  conspiracy  charges  in  Korean 
prisons.  But  the  treasurer  of  the  Korean  mission,  John  F.  Genso, 
has  just  cabled  to  the  board  in  New  York  as  follows:  "Deny  6,000 
Christians  arrested.  About  100."  The  Continent,  desiring  to  spread 
no  unfounded  rumors,  hastens  to  make  this  correction,  although  it 
is  with  present  advices  impossible  to  reconcile  this  cable  with  other 
reports  from  Korea.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Seoul 
declares  that  at  the  preliminary  hearing  there  123  Koreans  were 
arraigned  on  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Count  Terauchi,  and  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  this  cannot 
include  all  that  have  been  taken  into  custody.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  neither  the  prisoners  nor  their  friends  are  aware 
whether  they  are  taken  as  criminals  or  as  witnesses,  and  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  number  given,  100,  is  an  approximate  estimate  of 
those  actually  accused  of  participating  in  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

The  next  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  cablegram  above  there 
came  to  the  New  York  offices  another  cablegram  signed  only  with 
the  word  "Seoul,"  which,  in  order  to  evade  Japanese  surveillance, 
had  been  sent  to  Mukden  and  put  upon  the  wires  there.  This  mes- 
sage read :  "The  trial  has  begun.  Six  Koreans  have  been  sentenced 
to  banishment  without  trial.  Fifty-three  Koreans  already  examined 
testify  torture  and  deny  conspiracy."  A  London  Times  dispatch 
says  George  S.  McCune  of  Syen  Chun  is  freely  mentioned  by  the 
government  as  a  conspirator  against  Terauchi.  Mr.  McCune  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  President  McAfee  of  Park  College.    Until  now 
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the  Japanese  have  avoided  incriminating  any  missionary  official  and 
the  brief  of  their  case  submitted  to  the  New  York  board  men- 
tioned no  missionary's  name. 

A  Busy  Twentieth  Century  Saint 

No  man  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  has 
ever  been  more  profoundly  or  more  widely  loved  than  Dr.  James 
Russell  Miller,  the  editorial  secretary  of  the  denominational  Board 
of  Publication — just  now  "gone  on  before."  And  well  did  he  de- 
serve love.  In  him 
the  gentleness  of 
manhood  and  the 
manhood  of  gentle- 
ness combined  to 
make  the  simple  life 
of  an  unmistakable 
modern  saint — a 
saint  of  the  Christ 
sort,  attaining  holi- 
ness not  in  ascetic 
withdrawal  from 
the  world  nor  in 
pretentious  piety  ex- 
hibited for  admira- 
tion of  the  world, 
but  in  day-by-day 
service  humbly  ren- 
dered for  the  weal 
of  just  as  much  of 
the  world  as  he 
could  bring  within 
his  patient  and 
laborious  reach. 

Scarcely  another 
life  in  all  the  church 
has  laid  up  a  record 
of  labor  so  abundant.  Dr.  Miller's  duties  in  his  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Publication,  covering  as  it  did  the  supervision  of  all 
the  Sunday  school  literature  and  all  the  books  put  forth  by  the 
board,  would  alone  have  constituted  a  fair  measure  for  one  man's 
task.  But  these  duties  made  not  even  the  major  part  of  Dr.  Miller's 
work.  His  pen  was  daily  busy  in  his  chosen  avocation  of  devotional 
writing,  and  the  books  of  Christian  counsel  and  inspiration  which 
he  put  forth  year  after  year  numbered  at  the  close  of  his  life  al- 
most sixty  titles.  As  a  whole,  these  modest  works  have  had  a 
greater  circulation  than  the  products  of  any  other  religious  writer 
of  modern  times.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  alone 
more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  and  in  translation  they 
have  found  acceptance  in  every  country  penetrated  by  civilization. 

Nor  does  even  this  score  cover  the  total  of  Dr.  Miller's  work. 
All  the  while  he  has  thus  been  living  so  voluminously  the  life  of 
both  editor  and  author  he  has  been  equally  diligent  in  the  life  of  a 
pastor.  In  his  original  ministry  as  a  young  man  he  set  forward 
the  great  Bethany  church  of  Philadelphia  on  its  marvelous  career. 
In  1880  began  his  lifelong  association  with  the  Board  of  Publication  ; 
but  his  office  obligations  could  not  make  him  willing  to  be  divorced 
from  the  pastorate.  Service  which  he  had  no  personal  need  to  give 
he  volunteered  for  the  benefit  of  weak  but  developing  Philadelphia 
churches.  Making  his  pastoral  calls  in  the  evenings,  since  his  office 
hours  occupied  all  of  his  days,  he  built  up  in  succession  the  splendid 
congregations  of  Hollond  Memorial  and  St.  Paul's,  both  of  which 
he  turned  over  to  other  pastors  when  they  came  to  a  full  measure 
of  self-support. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  church  home  of  the  latter  congregation 
that  Dr.  Miller's  friends  paid  to  him  on  last  Friday  marvelous  me- 
morial tribute  of  love.  The  services  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  J. 
Beveridge  Lee,  were  of  the  simplest  sort  because  Dr.  Miller  had 
so  commanded  that  they  must  be.  Just  before  his  death  he  had  even 
forbidden  that  flowers  should  be  heaped  upon  his  coffin.  But  the 
richer  and  lovelier  flowers  of  a  tender  reverence  from  hosts  of 
friends  acknowledging  his  helpfulness  bloomed  around  his  bier, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  church,  which  owed  its  very 
existence  to  his  fidelity,  was  electric  with  spoken  and  unspoken 
tributes  to  the  glorious  success  of  a  life  that  sought  no  other 
wealth  than  the  wealth  of  a  great  opportunity  to  serve.  Dr.  Miller's 
death  occurred  late  at  night  July  2.  He  had  been  gradually  failing 
for  two  years,  and  himself  well  knew  that  he  would  not  survive 
his  73d  year,  on  which  he  entered  last  March.  Nevertheless,  with 
a  dauntless  courage,  he  continued  his  work  up  to  the  last  week 
of  his  life. 
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God's  Will 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE."  "Pray  that,"  said  Jesus.  Was  there 
in  his  thought  a  sense  of  danger  lest  it  might  not  be  done? 
That  God's  will  should  not  be  done,  when  it  comes  to  finals, 
is  unthinkable.  His  will  moves  always  unerringly  toward  its  end. 
Why  then  should  men  pray  thus?  Not  surely  for  God's  sake  This 
prayer  is  in  man's  own  interest.  Get  into  harmony  with  divine 
purposes  for  your  own  good.  A  will  at  variance  with  God's  is  folly. 
Its  own  discomfiture  is  necessarily  in  itself.  In  God's  world  what 
will  but  his  should  be  done? 

To  find  a  man  who  dares  to  say  "This  world  is  mine"  is  im- 
possible. All  efforts  at  world-owning  or  world-conquering  have 
failed.  To  all  such  efforts,  out  of  the  thunder  of  events  a  voice  has 
sounded,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  The  greater  the  na- 
tion, or  combination,  after  certain  limits  have  been  passed,  the 
greater  the  weakness,  or  the  weaker  the  greatness.  Balance  a  timber 
two  feet  square  and  twenty  feet  long  on  an  adequate  support  placed 
at  its  center.  It  will  rest  there  unbroken  by  the  weight  of  the  arms. 
It  is  a  fine  illustration  of  human  will  and  power.  Imagine  those 
timber  arms  to  have  grown  out  a  thousand  feet  each  way  from  the 
central  support.  It  would  snap  at  the  center  like  a  pipestem.  That 
would  well  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  human  power  when  ex- 
posed to  the  resistless,  remorseless  action  of  God's  power  when 
men  too  far  outgrow  his  will. 

Rome  was  such  a  timber.  Man  may  build  his  Titanics  and  declare 
they  are  unsinkable.  He  may  say,  "I  will  sail  across  the  sea,  defying 
danger."  God  builds  his  ice  ships  in  northern  waters,  and  sails  them 
whither  he  will,  and  lo !  it  is  they  and  not  man's  Titanics  that  are 
unsinkable.  "Thus  far,"  is  God's  eternal  fiat.  His  will  must  be  done 
in  spite  of  men,  and  they  do  well  who  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done," 
meaning  thereby,  "Let  us  keep  always  within  the  bounds  of  thy 
unchangeable  laws."  No  law,  man-made  only,  has  survived  the 
shock  of  divine  legions  sent  to  sweep  it  away.  No  law,  God-made, 
has  ever  failed. 

A  nation's  hand  is  like  that  of  a  man  which  can  grasp  only  a 
bounded,  a  limited  amount  of  what  is  in  this  world.  Only  God's 
hand  can  hold  the  world  in  its  hollow,  and  take  up  the  isles  as  a 
very  little  thing.  This  is  God's  world,  and  in  the  last  analysis  his 
will  is  being  done.  For  as  he  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omni- 
present, he  is  also  omnivolent.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
man  does  defeat  God's  will,  for  man  is  a  sinner,  and  sin  is  not  God's 
purpose  or  desire.  Sin  is  aggressive  and  outrageous,  breaking  God's 
law  wantonly  and  striving  persistently  in  earth  to  thwart  his  will. 
And  he  looks  on  as  if  helpless.  In  that  is  a  paradox.  God  allows 
a  thing  he  hates  to  exist  defiant  of  his  will  in  a  world  of  which  he  is 
absolute  sovereign.  How  can  this  be?  Does  God  will  that  it  shall 
be  so?  Does  he  will  that  man's  will  shall  outwill  his  own  will? 
With  the  question  we  enter  a  labyrinth.  Is  there  a  cord  at  hand 
which  we  may  grasp  and  come  out  into  the  light  of  the  heavenly 
day?   Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  one. 

"Made  in  the  image  of  God,"  runs  the  record  of  human  origin. 
That  image  is  not  in  form  or  feature,  not  in  physical  life  or  length 
of  days,  but  in  will.  As  God  can  will,  so  man  can,  so  man  does,  will. 
In  that  fact  behold  the  cord.  Seize  it.  Follow  it  to  the  end.  Man, 
like  God,  is  a  spiritual  being  with  power  to  will  for  himself,  even 
as  God  does.  God  is  sovereign,  and  so  sovereign  that  he  will  not 
force  a  human  to  act  along  the  lines  of  his  will  except  that  human 
shall  will  it.  God  will  not  invade  to  destroy  what  remains  in  man 
of  the  image  in  which  he  was  created. 

Will  makes  God  Lord  of  the  universe.  The  same  power  makes 
man  lord  of  and  in  the  world.  Wherever  there  has  been  harmony 
between  the  divine  will  and  the  human  the  loftiest  achievements  of 
the  noblest  souls  have  been  wrought.  Wherever  there  has  been 
disharmony  there  have  been  enstained  upon  the  garment  which  Hfe 
has  woven  in  the  loom  of  time  the  foulest  blots.  All  this  God  en- 
dures rather  than  overthrow  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  man 
whom  he  created  in  his  own  image.  God  is  sovereign,  but  he  re- 
members that  he  made  man  free,  and  Christ,  seeing  with  the  clear 
eye  of  truth,  seeing  what  the  world  needs,  would  have  God  so  work 
on  men  that  the  lost  harmony  shall  be  restored.  God's  creative 
act  set  man's  life  to  a  perfect  chord  with  his  own,  and  man  used  his 
privilege  to  make  it  strike  a  jarring  discord.  Hence  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "Let  those  who  love  God  pray.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven." 

The  will  of  some  one  must  be  done.  The  world  must  be  ruled. 
A  reign  of  law  is  inevitable.    Not  ruled,  indeed,  as  a  machine  auto- 


matic and  perpetual  in  motion,  needing  no  attention  after  once 
started  upon  its  way,  but  ruled  by  a  fresh,  strong  spirit  able  to  adapt 
the  mechanism  to  changing  conditions  as  each  day  brings  them. 
But  the  world  is  not  a  machine,  though  the  agnostic  declares  it  to  be 
automatic.  The  globe  is  a  machine,  if  you  so  choose  to  call  it.  But 
between  the  world  and  the  globe  the  distance  is  infinite.  The  globe 
is  a  thing  of  air  and  earth  and  water,  but  the  world  is  the  globe  plus 
a  man.  The  globe  is  a  workshop  and  man  is  the  worker,  working 
with  the  tools  with  which  he  finds  the  shop  equipped. 

Workman,  workshop  and  work  make  the  world.  There  are  as 
many  worlds  as  souls,  or  combinations  of  souls.  You  have  your 
world  and  we  ours  and  they  are  doubtless  vastly  different.  Square 
the  combination  of  yours  and  ours,  cube  it,  raise  it  to  the  million- 
millionth  power,  and  the  vast  life  of  today  results.  With  so  many 
worlds,  each  ruled  by  a  different  will,  is  it  strange  that  world 
history  has  been  one  of  sin,  schism  and  the  clash  of  personalities? 
This  multitudinous  world  must  be  ruled  by  someone,  and  when 
the  time  shall  have  come  when  God  is  that  supreme  ruler  because  of 
united  human  choice,  then  will  the  golden  age  have  been  ushered 
in.  In  that  golden  age  harmony,  not  schism,  will  prevail.  Right- 
eousness will  fill  the  earth  and  not  sin.  The  clash  of  personalities 
will  have  disappeared  in  peace. 

On  what  is  human  will  based?  There  are  many  answers  possible. 
Knowledge  is  one  base ;  sight  is  another ;  the  sounds  of  life  are 
another ;  the  twitch  of  a  muscle  makes  one  man  will ;  the  complaint 
of  a  nerve  another.  Passion  often  is  m.omentarily  a  controller  of 
the  will,  though  not  a  lasting  base  for  its  action.  Bring  all  these 
things  to  the  test  of  a  final  analysis.  Behold !  how  utterly  inade- 
quate they  are  to  make  men  rulers  of  even  their  own  little  worlds. 
Go  through  the  whole  with  your  observations,  and  say  with  us  at 
last,  "  'Limited'  is  written  on  the  firmament  overarching  every 
human  life." 

Over  God's  life  and  will  no  such  word  is  written.  We  may  set 
our  individual  lives  against  his,  but  he  will  be  patient,  even  though 
he  grieves  to  see  us  work  out  our  own  overthrow,  and  yet  he  will 
be  following  his  own  eternal  purpose.  He  is  love,  light,  law;  and 
his  acts  are  with  reference  to  the  eternal  end  where  law,  light 
and  love  shall  be  supreme.  God's  will  sometimes  brings  sorrow 
which  we  cannot  understand,  but  so  does  man's.  How  often  has 
unutterable  pain  grown  out  of  following  our  own  devices  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  religion,  experience  and  love.  How  we  go 
blundering  on  in  sadness  because  we  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God's  will  that  is  borne  in  to  our  souls  along  a  thousand  avenues. 
How  often  have  we  drowned  our  hopes  in  tears  because  we  have 
never  been  willing  to  answer  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling,  "Pray  this 
prayer,  Thy  will  be  done." 

In  national  life  today  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  his  will  be  done ; 
done  willingly;  done  lovingly;  done  trustfully;  done  perfectly.  Is  a 
nation  so  great  as  ours  too  great  to  listen  to  the  will  of  God 
bidding  it  do  even  the  smallest  thing  that  is  helpful  to  weak  and 
struggling  peoples  who  are  in  need?  Is  there  anything  too  great 
for  us  to  do,  too  small  for  us  to  do,  if  God  bids  it?  The  Koran 
tells  a  story  of  how  God's  great  angel  messenger  Gabriel  scorns 
not  to  do  even  the  smallest  act  that  God  requires. 

"Go  to  the  earth,"  said  God;  "prevent  King  Solomon  from  for- 
getting the  hour  of  prayer  in  exultation  over  his  royal  steeds.  Then 
on  the  steep  slope  of  Mount  Ararat  help  a  little  weary  yellow  ant 
gather  in  her  food  which  will  be  destroyed  by  the  rain." 

To  Gabriel  one  duty  was  as  honorable  as  the  other.  Silently  he 
left  the  Presence.  He  "prevented  the  king's  sin,  then  turned  and 
holp  the  httle  ant  at  entering  in."  R.  S.  H. 


Political  Team  of  Two  Eminent  Presbyterians 

It  is  not  at  all  in  the  temper  of  Presbyterianism  to  indorse  or 
support  any  man  for  public  office  because  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  yet 
Presbyterianism,  like  any  other  fellowship  of  men,  has  its  internal 
bond  of  intimate  fraternity— its  family  sense  which  makes  the  joy 
and  honor  of  one  member  the  cheer  of  all  the  rest.  So  in  a  fraternal 
spirit  transcending  the  variance  of  political  theory  and  party  prefer- 
ence all  Presbyterians  certainly  are  pleased  with  the  extraordinary 
honor  which  has  come  this  past  week  to  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
elder — the  nomination  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  His  Presbyterianism  is  of  itself  no 
claim  to  the  franchises  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  it  is  an  agree- 
able faith  to  entertain  that  his  Presbyterianism  stands  for  qualities 
certain  to  fortify  and  solidify  the  political  abilities  which  have  won 
for  him  this  preferment.  If  he  is  chosen  for  the  high  office  to 
which  his  party  commends  him  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  what  has 
been  proved  in  the  White  House  before— that  a  Presbyterian  Presi- 
dent is  a  mighty  wholesome  sort  for  the  nation  to  have. 

All  of  which  being  written  about  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
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president  becomes  due  for  repetition  as  the  same  party  makes  its 
choice  of  a  candidate  for  vice-president — Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  of  Indiana.  Governor  Marshall  is  the  man  who,  when  he 
sat  for  a  photograph  for  campaign  posters  in  the  outset  of  his  first 
gubernatorial  canvass,  insisted  on  wearing  a  Presbyterian  brother- 
hood button  where  it  would  show  big  on  his  coat  lapel.  The  Demo- 
crats were  probably  ignorant  that  they  were  nominating  an  ex- 
clusively Presbyterian  ticket,  but  Presbyterians  may  make  use  of 
their  double  chances  of  fraternal  congratulation  without  fear  of  dis- 
gusting politicians  with  the  double  team  of  governors  from  one 
church  affiliation. 

Winona's  Life  Saved:  Further  Duty  Remains 

Winona  has  won  victory,  and  yet  only  a  qualified  victory,  in  its 
fight  for  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  debt.  It  has  succeeded 
to  the  extent  that  its  life  is  saved.  The  peril  of  being  throttled  by 
foreclosure  has  been  averted.  This  means  that  the  larger  creditors 
— those  whose  interests  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  cost  of 
foreclosure  suits — have  been  satisfied.  And  it  should  be  said  in 
passing  that  the  arrangements  to  which  they  have  consented  bespeak 
a  warm  sympathy  for  the  Winona  enterprise  in  the  minds  of  these 
business  men ;  it  can  be  taken  as  entirely  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  compromised  with  the  institution  as  liberally  as  they  did  if 
only  business  considerations  had  been  taken  into  account.  Such 
generous  adjustment,  and  the  assurance  of  continued  life  and  pros- 
perity which  thus  comes  to  Winona,  are  matters  of  the  highest  grati- 
fication. Yet  all  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  their  rejoicing  for 
this  outcome  should  be  reminded  that  many  minor  creditors,  whose 
investments  for  the  most  part  represent  savings  that  they  cannot 
afiford  to  lose,  yet  remain  uncared  for  by  the  results  of  the  debt- 
paying  campaign  up  to  this  date.  These  good  people  are  such  as 
can  be  relied  upon  not  to  make  trouble  for  the  Winona  enterprises; 
if  they  must  they  will  swallow  their  losses  silently  and  without 
resistance;  but  on  that  very  account  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  endure  such  loss.  The  logical  duty  of  the  campaign  committee 
is  to  go  forward  with  its  solicitation  until  a  sufficient  sum  is 
accumulated  to  pay  all  the  obligations  of  the  institution,  both  great 
and  small,  in  full.  The  Continent  is  glad  to  learn  that  such  a 
thought  is  in  the  minds  of  at  least  some  members  of  the  committee. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  abandon  work  on  the  proposal  through  the 
summer,  but  we  trust  that  it  will  be  vigorously  resumed  next  fall. 


— Montreal  people  are  quite  worked  up  by  overt  attempts  of 
Mormon  missionaries  at  that  port  to  entice  to  Utah  unprotected 
immigrant  girls  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  western  Canada.  Even  on  shipboard  missionaries  return- 
ing with  women  converts  from  Europe  have  undertaken  to  add 
to  the  parties  under  their  escort  by  telling  other  women  passengers 
how  much  more  genial  is  the  climate  of  Utah  than  the  climate  of 
Alberta.  Port  restrictions  in  New  York  have  made  it  so  difficult 
for  the  Mormons  to  do  this  sort  of  business  there  that  they  are 
said  to  have  transferred  their  activity  very  largely  to  Montreal 
as  a  more  favorable  vantage  point.  But  the  Canadians  think  they 
can  be  quite  as  effectually  discouraged  there,  and  agitation  is  up  for 
stricter  port  rules  at  this  great  Canadian  gateway. 

— Dispatches  from  Seoul  state  that  123  Korean  Christians  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  to  murder  Count  Terauchi  are  now  under  pre- 
liminary examination  in  open  court — their  first  opportunity,  it  seems, 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  them.  The  prisoners  are 
now  attended  by  counsel,  but  whether  counsel  of  their  own  choice 
or  not  does  not  appear  from  the  cables.  The  Foreign  Board  in 
New  York  is  much  in  the  dark  about  the  situation,  for  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Korea  have  been  writing  very  little  about  it  of  late. 
They  know  that  all  their  letters,  if  mailed  in  Korea,  are  opened  and 
read  by  Japanese  postal  officials.  So  they  express  their  minds  on  the 
political  condition  only  when  they  can  send  a  letter  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  some  traveler  who  will  mail  it  beyond  Japanese 
jurisdiction. 

— Bible  classes  where  the  interest  is  purely  intellectual  and  the 
discussions  run  to  puzzles  in  theoretic  logic  and  theology  never  add 
anything  appreciable  to  the  vital  power  of  any  church.  But  Bible 
classes  where  every  Bible  word  is  seized  hold  of  in  the  grip  of 
the  eager  question,  "How  can  this  be  lived?"  are  unsurpassed  instru- 
mentalities for  quickening  churches  into  new,  aggressive  life. 

— "Banish  the  bar"  is  a  temperance  cry  these  days  in  Ontario. 
The  Liberal  party  of  the  province  has  adopted  the  slogan  as  one  of 
its  political  principles  and  pledges.  The  idea  is  not  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  liquors  but  to  f 01  bid  maintenance  of  places  devoted  to  dis- 
pensing retail  drinks. 


— The  memory  of  Father  Chiniquy— who  ministered  for  so  long 
in  patriarchal  benignity  over  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  St. 
Anne,  Illinois,  which  he  led  out  of  Romanism  into  Presbyterianism — 
has  been  unexpectedly  honored  at  this  late  day  by  a  court  decision 
in  Montreal.  Not  long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  a  bitter 
Romanist  journal,  La  Croix,  had  some  occasion  to  recall  Father 
Chiniquy 's  defection  from  the  papacy,  and  in  that  connection  re- 
ferred sneeringly  to  Chiniquy's  marriage  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  excommunication  by  the  pope.  Unfortunately  for  the 
editor,  his  vulgar  taste  led  him  to  apply  a  slanderous  term  to  Mrs. 
Chiniquy.  Perhaps  he  did  not  dream,  since  the  Chiniquys  had 
been  dead  so  many  years,  that  there  would  be  anybody  left  to  defend 
their  good  name.  But  he  soon  found  out  that  Mrs.  Morin,  the  wife 
of  a  professor  in  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  venerated  pastor  of  St.  Anne,  for  she  filed  libel  proceedings 
against  La  Croix  on  the  ground  that  she  herself  was  compromised 
by  reflections  on  the  virtue  of  her  mother.  The  newspaper's  defense 
was  that  Chiniquy  as  a  priest  had  taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  ceHbacy, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  lawfully  married  afterwards.  But  Justice 
Greenshields,  who  heard  the  case,  held  on  the  contrary  that  the  vow 
was  canceled  when  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  expelled  Chini- 
quy, and  in  any  case  the  religious  vow  could  not  invalidate  the  mar- 
riage sanction  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  most  express  terms  the  judge 
affirmed  the  honor  of  the  Chiniquy  household.  A  judgment  for 
$3,000  was  assessed  against  tlie  Catholic  paper. 

— Abbas  Effendi  is  circulating  around  the  United  States  these 
days  informing  people  that  Bahaism  is  the  final  perfected  religion 
destined  to  comprehend  and  unify  all  the  world's  other  forms  of 
religious  faith.  But  Bahaism  seems  not  to  have  any  more  magic 
charm  of  unity  about  it  than  the  faiths  it  proposes  to  consolidate; 
it  is  unable  even  to  unify  itself.  Sectarianism  is  no  more  a  stranger 
under  the  Bahaist  banner  than  under  the  symbols  of  either  cross 
or  crescent.  Out  in  Pasadena,  California,  there  lives  a  nephew  of 
Abbas,  son  of  his  younger  brother  Mohammed,  who  avers  that 
the  venerable  prophet  now  touring  America  is  totally  recreant  to  the 
teachings  of  the  father,  Baha  Ullah — "The  Manifestation  of  God" — 
who  is  ostensibly  reverenced  as  the  founder  of  the  whole  cult.  The 
Pasadena  member  of  the  family  claims  that  Baha  (his  grandfather) 
wrote  down  in  the  "Book  of  My  Covenant" — the  Bahai  Bible — that 
after  himself  no  new  "manifestation"  would  arise  for  a  thousand 
years.  Yet  Abbas,  the  son,  poses  as  a  "manifestation."  Baha  is 
quoted:  "Whosoever  claimeth  a  mission  before  the  completion  of  a 
thousand  years  from  this  manifestation  is  a  lying  impostor" — and 
that,  according  to  Nephew  Shua  of  Pasadena,  is  exactly  what  Uncle 
Abbas  is.  The  teachings  of  Abbas  are  pronounced  his  own  only, 
and  quite  contrary  to  true  Bahaism  as  the  rest  of  the  family  claim 
to  have  preserved  it  pure  from  the  father's  lips  and  writings. 

— September  3  is  the  day  on  which  the  citizens  of  Ohio  are  to  vote 
on  the  great  array  of  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  the 
recent  constitutional  convention  in  that  state.  The  outcome  of 
the  balloting  is  very  uncertain  on  most  of  the  pending  propositions. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  say  what  will  happen  in  regard  to 
woman  suffrage  and  the  initiative  and  referendum.  But  it  does  seem 
quite  definitely  evident  that  one  of  the  new  proposals  is  sure  of 
defeat,  and  that  is  the  section  which  provides  for  licensing  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  temperance  people  of  the  state  are  solidly  against 
it,  and  although  the  big  men  of  the  liquor  traffic  profess  to  be  for  it, 
it  is  quite  sure  that  the  retail  trade  will  take  care  to  do  everything 
possible  to  smash  the  amendment.  They  like  the  license  feature  of 
the  section  well  enough,  but  the  part  which  they  positively  do  not 
like  is  that  "rider"  that  limits  the  number  of  saloons.  This,  if 
adopted,  would  quite  certainly  put  2,500  saloons  out  of  business,  and 
therefore  it  isn't  popular  with  the  retailers. 

— The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  has  twenty-three  bishops 
in  active  service.  To  a  denomination  without  bishops  that  number 
may  seem  large;  but  to  ordinary  Episcopalians,  for  example,  wlio 
are  well  used  to  an  abundance  of  episcopal  supervision,  the  supply 
will  be  rather  small.  The  Episcopalians  of  America,  who  do  not 
number  a  third  as  many  as  the  Methodists,  have  over  a  hundred 
such  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

— Caldwell,  the  girls'  college  of  the  two  Kentucky  synods,  is  the 
latest  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  to  record  a  victory  in  the  money- 
raising  line.  President  Acheson  has  just  completed  a  $100,000  fund 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  will  make 
a  splendidly  good  school  better  yet. 

— English  Baptists  are  laying  out  a  plan  for  the  support  of  aged 
ministers,  and  the  exceptional  curiosity  shown  by  their  committee 
to  know  details  of  the  Presbyterian  Sustentation  Fund  in  this 
country  indicates  that  Dr.  Sutherland's  work  is  very  likely  to  be 
copied  across  the  sea. 
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Blessed 
by  the 
Snow 


A 


STUDENT  OF  the  word  of  God,  and  in- 
deed a  student  of  human  life,  is  greatly 
impressed  with  the  amazing  variety  of 
the  divine  processes  in  the  culture  of  the  soul. 
"As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from 
heaven  and  watereth  the  earth  and  maketh  it 
bring  forth  and  bud.  .  .  ."  These  two  ministries, 
so  strangely  contrasted,  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
are  equally  the  friends  of  the  bountiful  harvest.  That  rain  should 
be  linked  with  the  harvest  I  can  quite  well  understand.  But  one  is 
startled  with  the  range  of  the  vision  which  connects  the  snow 
with  the  ripened  seed.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  delicate  dew  should 
be  related  to  the  delicate  bud,  but  it  is  a  larger  outlook  that  connects 
the  frosty  night  with  the  opening  leaf.  It  is  a  congenial  thought 
which  links  the  wooing  zephyr  with  the  yellowing  grain.  But  here 
the  kinship  is  made  with  the  cutting  blast.  Here  we  are  shown  the 
relation  of  ice  to  the  waving  corn !  It  is  this  breadth  of  the  process, 
comprehending  such  startling  contraries,  that  makes  one  see  tjie 
variety  of  the  discipline  in  the  divine  culture  of  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

Warm  Rain  and  Chill  Frost  Alike  Bestow  God's  Mercy 

The  rain  provides  a  most  beautiful  figure  of  the  softening  minis- 
tries of  grace.  It  is  a  fitting  expression  of  the  tender  mercies  of  our 
God.  The  rain  is  typical  of  all  the  gentle,  genial  providences,  the 
April  weather  of  mingled  sunshine  and  shower.  We  have  all  known 
these  seasons,  for  we  have  all  experienced  them,  the  seasons  when 
God's  love  has  played  upon  us  like  rain  upon  the  hard  ground,  and 
when  "the  barren  ground  has  become  a  pool  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water."  No  Christian  disciple  has  walked  long  with  the 
Master,  and  especially  in  times  of  sore  affliction,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  gentle  consolation  when  God  "comes  down  like  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass." 

But  the  snow,  too,  is  in  the  process  of  divine  culture.  There  is 
a  place  for  the  frost,  the  chill  and  the  winter.  The  snow  is  an 
apparent  foe  to  the  purposed  bud  and  seed.  It  is  repressive  rather 
than  expressive.  It  seems  to  be  the  minister  of  death  rather  than 
of  life,  hastening  decay  rather  than  promoting  growth.  And  yet  the 
snow  is  the  servant  of  the  harvest;  it  "cometh  down  from  heaven," 
"it  maketh  the  earth  to  bring  forth  and  bud."  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  cold,  cutting  discipline  in  life,  for  which  the  snow  provides  the 
symbol,  is  also  a  servant  of  the  spiritual  harvest  and  generates  and 
nourishes  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  perfected  life. 

Sometimes  we  can  see  quite  clearly  how  the  harvest  of  the  soul 
has  been  helped  by  the  frost  and  the  snow.  Winter  possesses  a  life. 
The  gray  days  come  and  the  cold  dark  nights.  And  then  some 
grace  appears,  some  fine  reverence,  some  chaster  reserve,  some  beau- 
tiful modesty,  some  violet  of  the  spirit  like  crocus  or  gentian,  reveal- 
ing itself  under  the  melting  coverlet  of  Alpine  snows.  It  was  not 
there  before  the  snov/  had  fallen,  but  now  it  lifts  its  lowly  head  be- 
fore the  face  of  an  approving  heaven.  Let  me  quote  one  or  two 
examples  of  spiritual  graces  and  purposes  which  have  been  gendered 
and  nourished  beneath  the  snow  robe. 

Here  is  one :  "Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I 
have  kept  thy  word."  Something  was  born  in  the  severities  of 
affliction ;  the  virtue  of  fidelity  was  nourished  in  the  wintry  day. 
And  here  is  another:  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted, 
that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes."  Here  is  a  faculty  that  is  strength- 
ened by  the  frost.  Affliction  adds  to  the  man's  worth.  The  grace  of 
refined  perception  was  found  in  the  day  of  the  falling  snow.  There 
is  a  third  suggestive  example  in  the  life  of  Hezekiah.  "In  those 
days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death."  The  gloom  of  affliction  settled 
upon  his  soul ;  the  snow  was  falling !  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  day 
when  the  winter  is  over  we  shall  find  "flowers  appear  on  the  earth." 
Listen  to  this  word  when  Hezekiah  was  recovered  of  his  sickness : 
"I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years."  The  snow  brought  the  flowers  of 
delicacy  and  gentleness  and  consideration. 

The  SouVe  Life  Strengthened  by  Wintry  Adversities 

And  here  is  the  apostle  Paul  full  of  love,  full  of  ardor,  burning 
with  passionate  quest  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  He  was  an 
apostle  of  the  kingdom,  and  through  his  ministry  the  evangel  of 
grace  was  being  carried  from  city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  from 
clime  to  clime.  He  was  a  glorious  sower  of  the  heavenly  seed,  and 
there  was  promise  of  rich  and  bountiful  harvest.  And  then  the 
snow  began  to  fall.  Cruel,  biting  blasts  blew  about  his  ministry. 
The  evangel  appeared  to  be  icebound  and  the  evangelist  himself 


was  held  in  servitude  in  Rome.  Now  turn  to  the  record,  to  the 
words  written  while  the  snow  was  yet  falling:  "The  things  that 
happened  unto  me  have  turned  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel."  Again  we  have  a  harvest  helped  by  the  wintry  day. 
Expansion  is  gained  from  the  agent  of  apparent  restriction.  The 
frost  is  the  nurse  of  multiplying  growth. 

Let  me  give  one  other  example  taken  from  the  more  general  fields 
of  literature.  I  find  it  in  that  great  passage  in  Shakespeare  where 
Cardinal  Wolsey  is  passing  out  of  the  glory  and  pomp  of  carnal 
grandeur  into  the  cold  wintry  gloom  of  isolation  and  neglect : 

"Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man— today  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes ;  tomorrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do." 

The  frost  has  come,  the  snow  is  falling!  But  is  that  the  end,  a 
blighted,  stricken,  withered  life?  Let  us  read  again:  "I  feel  iny 
heart  now  open."  The  frost  is  the  minister  of  the  opening,  the 
snow  is  the  servant  of  a  quickened  life.  Let  me  read  once  more : 

Cromwell:    "How  does  your  grace?" 

WoLSEY :       "Why,  well ; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell, 
I  know  myself  now;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience." 

And  so  I  say  the  snow  is  the  minister  in  the  development  of  the 
Lord's  design.  If  we  had  no  snow  in  our  lives  there  would  be  no 
chivalry,  no  springs  of  tenderness,  no  brimming  rivers  of  noble  com- 
passion. If  there  were  no  snow  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  no 
violets,  and  life  would  not  attain  those  holy  graces  which  shone  in 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  "He  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
that  he  suffered."  If  the  soul  had  no  winter  it  might  miss  its 
intimate  vision  of  God.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

One  Thing  for  the  Boy 

BY  ELMER   ALLEN  BESS 

THE  PRESENT  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  in  every 
realm  is  not  encouraging  the  faith  of  the  boy.  No  spirit 
of  the  heroic  moves  him  to  engage  in  the  average  church 
life.  The  essence  of  the  Christianity  he  sees  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
Routine  is  not  an  attractive  field  of  activity.  He  is  becoming 
harder  to  get,  and  usually  more  difficult  to  establish  in  church  habits. 

In  past  years  rigidity  was  the  method  for  retaining  him  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  In  this  there  was  too  much  of  the  hickory  sting 
to  last  forever.  The  reaction,  as  might  have  been  expected,  swung 
to  a  far  extreme;  now  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  boy.  Danger 
of  making  a  "sissy"  out  of  him  was  apparent.  Love  was  prated 
about  until  ordinary  discipline  was  viewed  as  barbarity.  The 
physical  emphasis  was  sure  to  follow.  In  the  opposition  of  theories, 
at  present,  confusion  reigns.  The  religion  of  the  boy  is  in  the 
same  state. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  has  directed  attention 
anew  to  the  boy,  but  some  of  his  friends  are  worried  over  the 
uncommon  sense  that  needs  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  him. 
The  boy's  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  must  be  outlined  for 
him  as  thorough.  He  is  not  looking  for  the  heroic  any  more  than 
men  are,  but  he  hearkens  to  the  strong  call.  It  is  not  a  tenth  of 
him  that  he  must  be  requested  to  surrender,  but  the  whole  thing. 
Christ  must  be  his  program  as  the  mission  of  God  to  humanity. 
The  church  must  get  behind  the  guns  to  pour  into  him  the  shot  to 
conquer  narrower  conceptions  of  life.  If  mature  Christians  do 
not  expect  much  of  him,  he  will  return  nothing;  if  everything,  he 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  cross. 

He  must  be  offered  definite  tasks  in  the  program  of  faith.  But 
assigned  stunts  lose  attractiveness  after  a  time.  The  boy  must 
have  learned  constancy  while  being  nurtured. 

He  must  enter  religious  organizations.  There  he  learns  the 
value  of  unity.  But  if  he  has  not  obtained  the  one  thing  he  is  soon 
wearied.  Suppers  grapple  his  appetite.  But  he  is  likely  to  stalk  off 
to  'the  show"  for  keener  entertainment. 
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He  is  a  shifting  mortal,  and  the  church  sometimes  fails  to  see 
the  point  of  contact — possibly  because  it  persists  in  going  afar. 

The  parents  are  the  key  to  open  the  first  great  door  of  solution. 
If  they  claim  they  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  the  boy's  chances  are 
few.  There  are  Christian  homes  where  no  daily  opportunity  is 
offered  for  a  boy  to  ask  questions  about  religion.  He  will  be  no 
martyr  at  the  stake  of  his  timidity.  Family  faith-dismemberment 
is  continued  in  attendance  at  church.  The  pew  is  too  crowded  for 
the  children.  But  if  there  must  be  omission  it  should  not  be  the 
family  service. 

Christian  guardians  often  have  to  admit  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand their  boy,  when,  if  they  studied  his  problem  more,  they  might 
approach  comprehension.  They  know  less  about  him  than  about 
the  automobile  they  intend  to  purchase.  Too  many  are  spiritual 
cowards  in  their  conversation  with  him. 


The  minister  is  the  key  to  the  second  door.  The  worl!  can  be 
done  if  the  boy  himself  is  included  in  the  program.  It  takes  more 
than  a  book  or  two  on  the  subject  to  reach  more  than  one  boy.  The 
local  situation  for  any  minister  is  a  good-sized  life  effort.  Theories 
must  give  way  to  the  live  boy;  he  is  not  twice  the  same. 

The  men  of  the  church  are  the  key  to  the  third  door  of  solution. 
The  habit  of  speaking  to  their  fellow  men  the  truth  concerning 
their  faith  is  not  widespread  among  sturdy  men.  But  the  boy  needs 
such  a  statement  from  men.  The  big  brother  conception  cannot  be 
overworked,  provided  the  kingdom  is  described  as  big  enough  for 
a  brotherhood  to  operate.  Church  men  are  neglecting  the  field  of 
easiest  returns  when  they  do  not  include  the  boy  in  the  scheme 
of  their  aggressiveness  for  Christ. 

If  the  boy  is  to  be  trained  for  tomorrow,  go  after  not  a  tenth  of 
him,  but  his  whole  being,  for  Christ. 


The  Uniqueness  of  Korean  Missions* 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


IN  ALL  THE  wide  realm  of  foreign  missions  there  is  no  group 
of  converts  better  qualified  to  pass  triumphantly  through  the 
fires  of  persecution  than  the  Korean  Christians.  Nowhere  in 
the  correspondence,  unpublished  as  well  as  published,  which  relates 
to  the  harrowing  of  the  native  Christians  of  North  Korea  by  the 
Japanese  authorities*  has  there  been  a  single  intimation  that  the 
Christians  might  be  cowed  into  repudiation  of  their  religion,  or  that 
the  church  itself  could  be  destroyed.  Instead,  the  Christians  are  all 
animated  by  a  buoyant  faith  that,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  God  will 
vindicate  his  people  against  the  might  of  man.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Christian  testimony,  this  dreadful  story  of  persecution  is  a 
romantic  and  glorious  one. 

The  attitude  of  the  Koreans  is  well  represented  by  that  of  one 
church  member  who  came  to  the  foreign  missionary  with  smiling 
face,  like  a  bearer  of  good  news,  saying,  "Moksa,  it  is  just  as  you 
said.  You  told  me  that  if  I  became  a  Christian  I'd  have  to  endure 
persecution  and  hardship  and  many  kinds  of  suffering.  All  that  has 
happened,  and  more."  And  the  simple-hearted  disciple  seemed 
rather  proud  that  he  had  been  counted  worthy  to  receive  what  should 
come  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  profession. 

From  the  beginning  of  Korean  missions  the  converts  have  been 
taught  to  endure  hardships.  The  church  was  not  established  in  this 
hermit  nation  by  the  favor  of  the  mighty.  A  missionary  from 
Japan  openly  sneered  at  Korean  missions  and  their  methods  of 
"preaching  to  a  lot  of  ignorant  farmers,  when  they  should  have  been 
cultivating  the  great  and  the  powerful,  the  strategic  men."  The 
answer  to  that  criticism  is  that  in  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
after  the  first  missionary  activity  in  Korea,  the  nation  holds  more 
Protestant  Christians  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Japan,  which  has 
had  a  far  greater  number  of  missionaries  and  more  than  half  a 
century  of  effort. 

The  basic  idea  of  Korean  missions  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  and  to  educate  the  Christians.  The  converts  not  only  support 
themselves,  despite  the  industrial  persecutions  endured  at  first,  but 
they  also  build  their  own  churches  and  village  schools,  support 
their  own  teachers  and  preachers,  do  their  own  evangelizing,  and, 
if  need  be,  suft"er  whatever  hardship  is  involved  in  taking  a  stand 
for  Christ. 

Volumes  could  be  written  about  the  devotion  of  Christian  Koreans 
to  the  evangel.  The  stories  are  familiar  of  the  great  Bible  classes 
held  every  year  for  men  and  women,  when  men  walk  scores  and 
even  hundreds  of  miles,  bearing  their  food  on  their  backs,  for  the 
privilege  of  devoting  day  after  day  to  Bible  study.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing in  all  mission  history  more  affecting  than  the  repeated  tales  of 
the  spiritual  hunger  of  these  Korean  men  and  women,  who.  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  scarcely  credible,  study  the  book  which  has  meant 
light  and  life  to  them.  Every  convert  is  expected  to  be  a  Bible 
student  and  also  an  evangelist. 

Personal  work  is  the  duty  of  all  who  confess  Christ.  It  has  been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  converted  Korean  to  move  his  family 
and  business  from  the  village  in  which  he  and  his  fathers  lived 
simply  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  another  community  which  had 
no  Christians,  in  order  to  testify  and  teach  concerning  the  truth. 

A  Gentleman  Who  Became  a  Peddler 

While  in  Pyeng  Yang  last  year  Mrs.  Moffat  told  me  a  story  con- 
cerning a  village  a  short  distance  above  the  city,  which  was  known 
as  "the  little  capital"  because  it  was  occupied  entirely  by  yangbans, 
or  gentlemen,  and  all  its  houses  had  tiled  roofs.    No  Christians 


were  admitted  to  this  village,  nor  any  strangers,  except  yangbans 
and  itinerant  merchants.  One  devoted  Pyeng  Yang  Christian,  him- 
self a  yangban,  had  repeatedly  tried  in  vain  to  get  into  this  village, 
but  was  refused  admission.  Therefore,  although  a  gentleman — and 
only  those  who  understand  the  Oriental  division  between  the  gentry 
and  the  peasantry  can  appreciate  the  sacrifice  of  this — this  Christian 
disguised  himself  as  a  peddler  and  went  to  the  market  place  of  the 
"little  capital"  and  sold  his  wares,  by  artful  wiles  gathering  around 
him  about  fifty  men  and  fifty  women.  When  he  began  to  preach  the 
men  straightway  left,  but  a  number  of  the  women  remained,  and 
the  volunteer  colporteur  sold  several  Testaments.  He  also  told 
where  the  nearest  church  was  situated  and  invited  his  hearers  to 
visit  it. 

Then  the  man  was  driven  out  by  the  village  authorities,  but  some 
of  the  women  read  the  Testaments,  sought  out  the  church  and 
later  became  Christians.  The  missionaries  knew  nothing  of  this 
story,  nor  did  the  Christians  of  Pyeng  Yang,  until  the  converted 
women  from  the  "little  capital"  told  it.  The  colporteur  had 
himself  never  mentioned  it. 

The  newness  of  Korean  missions  is  difficult  to  realize.  The 
very  first  missionary  to  the  hermit  kingdom,  Dr.  Horace  N.  Allen, 
who  went  as  an  attache  of  the  American  legation,  is  still  living  and 
in  his  prime.  There  are  no  old  men  in  the  Korean  mission.  This 
unparalleled  achievement  for  Christian  missions  has  been  won  by  a 
company  of  young  men  and  young  women. 

During  the  Edinburgh  conference  I  chatted  on  the  sidewalk  one 
day  with  Dr.  John  Ross  of  Manchuria,  who,  though  never  a  mis- 
sionary to  Korea,  was  instrumental  in  sending  the  first  Scriptures 
and  the  first  convert  down  into  North  Korea  from  Manchuria;  and 
with  Dr.  William  D.  Reynolds,  the  young  Southern  Presbyterian 
who  has  finished  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Korean.  As 
I  listened  to  their  conversation  it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  before  me 
the  whole  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  this  unique  field. 

The  pioneer  of  North  Korea  missions.  Rev.  Samuel  Moffat,  is 
still  a  young  man,  and  as  bashful  about  himself  as  a  girl.  He  is 
sincerely  annoyed  that  there  have  been  men  and  women  in  the  home 
land  inclined  to  exploit  him  and  his  part  in  missions.  It  is  not  only 
because  he  is  a  sincerely  humble-minded  man,  but  also  because  he 
is  a  real  statesman,  that  Dr.  Moffat,  like  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Graham  Lee,  puts  himself  in  the  background. 

Missionary  Ordains  a  Man  Who  Once  Stoned  Him 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Moffat  presided  over  the  presbytery  which 
ordained  the  first  native  ministers  in  Korea,  and  in  his  charge  to  the 
seven  men  he  said  to  one  of  them  something  like  this :  "Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  first  I  came  to  Pyeng  Yang,  you  [naming  the  man] 
were  among  those  who  stoned  me  out  of  the  city;  and  now,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  set  you  apart 
to  preach  the  gospel  as  a  missionary  in  the  Island  of  Quelpart." 
For  the  Korean  church  long  since  came  to  the  position  of  sending 
out  missionaries. 

The  latest  accessible  figures  for  the  entire  Korean  mission  are 
those  reported  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  although  the  Chris- 
tian membership  has  probably  doubled  since  then.  I  was  told  in 
Korea  a  year  ago  that  then  there  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Christians  in  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  report 
there  were  ninety-seven  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom 
eighty-three  were  Americans;  and  a  total  of  307  foreign  mission- 
aries, men  and  women,  medical,  ordained  and  lay,  of  whom  254 
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came  from  this  country.  Korea  has  always  been  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican mission  field,  opened  by  Americans  and  manned  by  Americans. 
The  number  of  stations  reported  to  Edinburgh  was  1,542,  with  462 
church  organizations.  At  that  time  there  were  57.415  communicants, 
with  about  three  times  as  many  adherents.  A  distinctively  Korean 
entry  in  the  statistics  is  in  the  total  of  contributions;  for  the  native 
Christians,  during  the  year  preceding,  contributed  $109,460.  The 
educational  situation  in  Korea  has  already  been  indicated.  There 
is  but  one  college,  with  ten  normal  schools  and  theological  schools. 
All  forms  of  Presbyterians,  Northern,  Southern  and  Australian,  are 
united  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Pyeng  Yang.  In  all  the  country 
there  are  but  thirty-six  boarding  and  high  schools  under  the  mis- 
sions, but  of  village  schools  there  were  reported  802,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  19,077. 

Nobody  would  attempt  to  measure  Korea's  rehgious  life,  however, 
by  statistics.  The  great  revival  of  a  few  years  ago  in  Korea  was  a 
blessing  to  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  whole  world.  Keen, 
eager  spiritual  life  has  from  the  first  been  the  characteristic  of  these 
disciples.  Anybody  who  doubts  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  their 
religion  has  never  looked  into  the  shining  faces  of  the  Korean 
Christians,  whose  very  appearance  so  distinctly  marks  them  that 
they  may  even  be  identified  on  the  highways.  The  simple  New 
Testament  life  has  made  a  wonderful  appeal  to  them.  Their  faith 
and  fraternity  are  apostolic  in  their  primitiveness. 

One  day  in  Seoul  my  wife  and  I  were  calling  upon  a  missionary 
whose  wife  was  at  the  moment  receiving  an  old  woman  who  had 
walked  in  a  long  distance  from  the  country  to  entreat  a  visit  from 
the  "Moksa."  It  is  only  in  Korea,  of  all  the  mission  fields  known  to 
me,  that  the  people  are  actually  pleading  with  the  missionaries  to 
come  to  their  villages.  This  old  peasant  woman,  in  her  best  white 
gown  and  radiant,  peaceful  face,  was  interesting  to  meet.  She  was 
accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  missionary's  wife,  and  then  they 
quickly  returned,  with  this  message  from  our  friend:  "As  soon 
as  this  old  woman  got  into  the  hallway  she  asked  me  if  my  friends 
were  believers,  and  when  she  heard  that  they  were  she  wanted  to 
come  back  and  speak  to  them  again."  And  the  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  that  old  peasant  woman's  pressure  of  my  hand  has 
remained  with  me  through  these  years  as  a  symbol  of  the  reality 
of  the  Christian  fraternity. 

A  Korean  "Mother  of  Churches" 

Of  all  the  congregations  in  Korea,  the  most  notable  is  the  Central 
Presbyterian  of  Pyeng  Yang,  a  humble  structure,  more  primitive 
in  its  character  than  any  American  church  building,  yet  a  veritable 
cathedral  in  influence.  Forty-one  times  this  church  has  sent  out  new 
congregations — a  "mother  of  churches,"  with  perhaps  an  unparalleled 
record — and  as  we  looked  into  the  throng  of  worshipers  one  Sun- 
day morning  a  year  ago  when  the  building  was  crowded  to  its 
capacity.  Dr.  Moffat  said  to  me,  "It  seems  to  be  ready  to  swarm 
again." 

The  members  are  obliged  to  make  a  sort  of  agreement  among 
themselves  that  they  will  alternate  in  attendance,  since  the  building 
can  hold  only  about  1,200  persons.  At  Sunday  school  the  men  and 
boys  meet  at  one  hour,  and  the  women  and  girls  at  another.  The 
morning  I  was  present  the  record  was  605  men  and  boys,  and  I  did 
not  learn  the  secretary's  report  on  the  number  of  women.  While 
waiting  for  the  church  service  to  begin  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
sitting  at  the  front  of  their  respective  sections  of  the  church — for. 
Oriental  fashion,  this  one  seats  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  out  of  sight  of  each  other — engage  in  hymn  singing. 
First  the  boys  would  sing  a  hymn ;  then  there  would  be  a  pause ; 
then  the  girls  would  sign  a  hymn.  This  was  kept  up  until  the  open- 
ing of  worship,  and  it  was  indescribably  beautiful.  The  tunes  were 
mostly  those  famiHar  to  Christians  in  this  country. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  congregation  was  that  the  people 
were  clean,  and  their  white  clothes  were  "Sunday  clothes,"  in  shin- 
ing spotlessness.  Those  who  were  in  mourning  wore  buff  or  cream 
color.  The  children  wore  bright  clothes,  often  with  sleeves  of  vivid 
and  variegated  stripes.  Mothers  bear  the  children  on  their  backs, 
and  if  a  child  gets  restless  it  is  fed  in  church,  without  anybody's 
attention  being  distracted  from  the  sermon.  The  women  leave  their 
huge  basket  hats  outside  the  church  door,  and.  Oriental-wise,  the 
shoes  are  taken  off  before  the  worshipers  enter.  A  new  aid  to 
orderliness  in  the  securing  of  shoes  at  this  Central  church  is  to 
carry  a  bag,  so  that  each  person  can  care  for  his  or  her  own  shoes. 
As  men,  women  and  children  enter  the  church  they  first  assume  a 
reverent  posture,  like  the  Chinese  kotow,  with  head  on  the  floor, 
and  they  maintain  this  for  a  few  minutes  of  silent  prayer. 

The  visitor  is  especially  interested  in  the  shining,  unpainted  faces 
of  the  women,  alert  with  Hfe  and  interest;  for  he  recalls  the  con- 
trast of  the  lot  of  women  in  Korea  under  heathen  conditions. 
What  a  new  outlook  at  the  world  Christianity  has  given  to  Korean 


women !  Formerly  there  were  no  public  assemblies ;  women  were 
isolated — their  acquaintanceship  was  limited.  Few  could  read,  and 
their  lives  were  often  barren  of  wholesome  interests.  Now  the 
gospel  has  literally  brought  light  and  life  to  them.  Formerly  there 
were  no  public  meeting  places,  no  music  except  that  of  the  dancing 
girls,  no  literature  except  for  the  occasional  scholar.  Now  here  is 
a  solidified  community,  with  a  variety  of  common  interests,  and  all 
of  them  students  of  the  Bible  and  conscious  of  their  membership  in 
the  Christian  church.  I  never  before  realized  what  is  involved  in 
the  words,  "The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  As  I 
heard  Pastor  Kil  give  out  a  notice  concerning  vaccination  by  the 
missionary  doctor,  I  realized  what  an  aid  to  government  administra- 
tion the  Christian  church  is.  A  reading  room  and  a  burial  asso- 
ciation, and  various  other  common  interests,  are  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  church.  Of  course  this  church  is  entirely  supported 
by  its  own  members. 

Except  for  the  color  and  garb  and  local  customs  of  the  Christians 
the  service  was  not  very  different  from  that  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  America.  The  creed  was  recited,  a  catechumen  was  admitted, 
one  of  the  elders  led  in  prayer  and  all  united  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
There  was  much  congregational  music,  which  sometimes  swept  on 
in  such  volume  that  it  ran  away  from  the  organ,  but  the  organist 
patiently  waited  until  the  next  verse,  and  again  joined  in  the 
melody. 

How  Koreans  Take  to  Christianity 

These  Koreans  have  a  positive  genius  for  biblical  interpretation. 
Repeatedly  I  have  been  assured  by  missionaries  that  their  converts 
have  taught  them  the  significance  of  passages  which  were  clear  to  an 
Oriental,  but  had  been  difficult  to  a  westerner.  They  have  a  passion 
for  Bible  study,  and  in  going  about  Pyeng  Yang  on  a  Sunday  one 
may  see  men  and  women  in  their  homes  reading  the  Scriptures, 
while  through  the  paper  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  will 
flow  the  familiar  strains  of  Christian  hymns.  The  Koreans  take 
also  to  church  government.  They  accept  with  real  seriousness  the 
responsibilities  of  self-support,  self-control  and  self-propagation. 
They  are  making  a  serious  effort  to  maintain  a  New  Testament 
standard  of  character.  Discipline  is  a  real  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  Be  it  remembered  that  these  Koreans  live  next  door  to  raw 
heathendom,  where  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  work 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  where  he  may  be  tempted  into  unchristian  quar- 
rels with  a  heathen  neighbor. 

The  founders  of  the  Korean  mission,  adopting  the  Nevius  theory 
of  self-support,  have  made  the  native  church  the  pivotal  point  in  all 
their  work.  They  have  striven  to  put  all  possible  responsibility  upon 
the  converts.  These  are  not  dependent  upon  the  missionary  for 
their  support.  There  have  been  many  Korean  churches  established 
months  or  years  before  any  missionary  found  time  to  visit  them. 

Korean  missionaries  have  given  themselves  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  There  has  been  no  teaching  of  English  to  the  converts 
or  to  the  people.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  offer  this  as  an  in- 
ducement to  interest  the  Koreans  in  Christianity.  As  one  missionary 
said,  "If  we  preach  the  gospel  the  people  think  that  is  the  supreme 
thing;  but  if  we  go  about  offering  a  western  education  and  the 
English  language  they  think  that  the  civilization  of  the  Occident 
is  the  supreme  thing.  It  appears  to  me,"  he  continued,  "somewhat 
like  a  bribe  to  offer  a  thick  sugar  coating  of  English  if  a  person 
will  take  a  modicum  of  Bible.  It  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
missionary  and  of  his  work."  The  missionaries  in  Korea  feel 
seriously  about  this  matter  of  teaching  English.  They  themselves 
all  learn  the  Korean  language,  and  even  the  most  conspicuous  native 
preacher.  Pastor  Kil,  does  not  know  any  EngHsh — which  his  friends 
regard  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  him  from  being  paraded 
around  through  Britain  and  America,  and  lionized  at  conventions 
and  conferences.  The  fact  that  Pastor  Kil  is  rated  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  spiritual  insight  has  led  many  persons  from  abroad 
to  correspond  with  him,  and  the  man  who  has  translated  their 
letters  told  me  that  he  deprecates  this,  for  the  writers  are  not 
always  judicious,  and  they  flatter  Pastor  Kil  in  ways  that  would 
hinder  the  development  of  a  less  vigorous  character. 

The  Gospel  Comes  Before  English 

"I  did  not  come  into  the  foreign  field  in  order  to  teach  English," 
said  an  Australian  missionary  to  me;  "I  am  here  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  everybody  that  I  can  reach,  and  to  help  educate  the 
Christians.  My  belief  is  that  no  people  ever  acquire  a  spiritual 
religion  in  its  uttermost  significance  except  in  their  mother  tongue. 
I  would  deem  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  give  the  Koreans  English 
first,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  take  the  gospel  afterwards.  Be- 
sides, the  grave  question  arises,  are  missionaries  sent  to  the  Orient 
in  order  to  educate  the  whole  East?  Are  we  to  provide  a  modem 
education  to  all  who  will  come  for  it,  and  furnish  hospitals  and 
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doctors  to  the  end  of  time  for  all  the  needy  of  the  East?  Far  from 
it!  We  are  bound  to  help  our  Christians  get  a  Christian  education. 
In  the  preliminary  stages  of  missionary  work,  when  the  country  is 
without  modern  medical  facilities,  we  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  by  our  hospitals  and  our  medical  missionaries.  When  the 
government  has  been  so  leavened  with  the  modern  spirit  that  it  pro- 
vides its  own  modern  medical  profession,  then  there  will  no  longer 
be  need  for  medical  missions.  First  and  last  our  attraction  must 
be  the  preached  word." 

These  Korean  missionaries  have  radical  ideas  about  the  architec- 
ture of  missionary  homes.  They  think  they  should  identify  them- 
selves with  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoid  whatever 
would  make  a  barrier  between  the  foreigner  and  the  native.  There- 
fore the  earliest  missionary  houses  were  built  in  Korean  style,  and 
they  are  quite  comfortable,  even  if  they  do  seem  unimposing.  The 
later  tendency,  due  largely  to  the  Methodist  policy  of  erecting 
imposing  buildings,  has  been  to  construct  European  houses  for  the 
missionaries.  Simplicity,  absence  of  ostentation,  and  fellowship  to 
the  uttermost  degree  with  the  Koreans  is  the  policy  imprinted  upon 
this  work  by  the  pioneer  missionaries. 

In  Korea  the  policy  of  the  apportionment  of  fields  among  de- 
nominations has  worked  out  successfully.  There  is  almost  no 
rivalry  among  the  religious  workers.  The  Presbyterians,  Northern, 
Southern  and  Australian,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  Metho- 
dists, together  with  a  small  mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  occupy  the  field.  Other  denominations  have  nobly 
resisted  the  temptation  to  establish  themselves  in  this  fruitful  terri- 
tory, where  there  is  so  much  of  quick  success  and  romantic  achieve- 


ment to  be  reported  to  the  home  churches.  The  denominations  on 
the  field  have  the  territory  apportioned  among  themselves,  and  there 
is  really  a  wonderful  unity  among  the  missionaries. 

A  few  organizations  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  share 
in  the  Korean  fruits.  Thus  the  American  Bible  Society  has  lately 
established  a  depot  in  Pyeng  Yang,  although  specifically  and  re- 
peatedly told  by  the  missionaries  that  the  Korean  field  is  adequately 
served  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Similarly,  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  claimed  a  share  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation which  was  inaugurated  and  carried  almost  to  completion 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Society.  In  South  Korea  there  is  an 
independent  Baptist  missionary,  who  draws  largely  from  the  existing 
churches,  and  the  American  Bible  Society  gives  him  the  aid  of  col- 
porteurs, so  that  he  is  able  to  authenticate  himself  with  the  name 
of  the  society.  One  or  two  other  independent  missions  have  gone 
into  Korea,  but  they  do  not  figure  in  any  important  way.  The 
great  associations,  with  the  exception  already  noted,  have  stood 
fast  for  the  principle  of  comity  and  unity,  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  essential  Christianity  is  more  powerful  than  denomina- 
tional rivalry.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  native  Koreans  are 
not  torn  by  divisions  and  denominational  difficulties,  which  they 
themselves  could  scarcely  understand. 

The  persecutions  which  the  church  has  been  called  upon  to 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  Japanese  officialdom  have  centered  upon 
the  Presbyterians  of  North  Korea,  but  that  is  merely  because  this 
is  the  field  geographically  allotted  to  this  denomination.  The  Metho- 
dists feel  the  sorrows  of  their  Presbyterian  brethren  as  keenly  as 
though  they  were  their  own. 


Parental  Responsibility  in  Sex  Hygiene 

BY  WILLIAM  LEE  HOWARD,  M,  D. 


THE  UPRISING  in  church  and  educational  circles  which 
calls  for  instruction  upon  sex  truths  has  not  come  any 
too  soon.    The  public  is  now  realizing  what  we  physicians 
have  long  known,  that  much  of  our  social  disintegration,  crime  and 
moral  insanity  have  their  origin  in  misdirected  and  ignorant  tamper- 
ing with  adolescent  impulses. 

What  we  mean  when  speaking  of  sex  hygiene  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  sex  growth,  sex  impulses  and  the  care 
and  control  of  these  forces.  Unless  the  knowledge  of  sex  phenomena 
is  reverentially  possessed  by  men  and  women,  youths  and  girls,  the 
nervous  troubles  unreasonably  present  today,  physical  diseases  which 
are  masked  under  many  names,  and  most  of  all,  those  lapses  from 
moral  health  which  are  so  prominent,  will  increase.  Forthrightness 
and  cultivation  of  that  inner  self  so  necessary  in  the  perfect  mak- 
ing of  man  and  woman  is  impossible  when  the  moral  stamina  is 
weakened.  This  instability  of  the  moral  stamina  is  certain  to  follow 
ignorance  of  sex  laws  and  activity.  Sex  health  in  all  its  purity  and 
normality  can  never  be  secured  by  those  ignorant  of  God's  laws. 

The  first  principle  in  establishing  a  reverential  and  contented 
attitude  in  the  adolescent  is  to  forestall  morbid  curiosity  and 
baneful  influences.  To  do  this  we  must  start  early  in  the  child's 
life — just  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  ask  questions.  What  the 
parent  must  do  is  to  face  the  facts  and  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
morbid  curiosity,  of  timidity  in  inquiries,  of  false  shame,  of  igno- 
rance. With  this  atmosphere  for  a  clear  mental  vision,  with  the  op- 
portunity for  the  light  of  reverence  and  understanding,  the  little 
human  craft  you  have  launched  upon  the  world  will  have  open  and 
safe  waters  for  its  voyage  upon  the  ocean  of  life.  When  you  have 
launched  and  given  sail  to  the  little  human  ship  which  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  building,  to  allow  it  to  sail  forth  without  chart  or 
■knowledge  of  hidden  reefs,  wrecking  shoals,  lights  or  compass,  is 
to  commit  soul  murder.  By  this  neglect  you  send  the  boy  or  girl 
iuW  speed  upon  the  rocks  where  the  sirens  call  for  flesh  to  devour. 

Christian  Belief  in  Harmony  with  Science 

A  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  a  key  to  the  problems  of  life. 
A  vital,  progressive  Christianity  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  science ; 
it  belongs  to  it.  One  hears  the  question,  "Why  are  our  Sunday 
schools  unattractive  to  youths?  Why  are  girls  attracted  to  places 
outside  their  homes?" 

To  the  physician,  to  the  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  world 
as  it  really  is  and  the  things  which  move  men  and  women  toward 
"happiness  or  misery,  the  reasons  are  very  plain.  Youth  is  the  age 
of  inquiry,  of  curiosity,  of  normal  interest  in  wanting  to  know  why 
and  how.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  sex  life  and  sex  laws  as  it  is  for  a  duckling  to  want 


to  swim.  Yet  we  see  mothers  shivering  with  false  shame  and 
prudish  fear  when  denying  sex  truths  to  their  developing  children, 
who  probably  already  know  too  much  about  certain  matters,  but  not 
enough  about  essential  matters. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  girl's  development  when  the  necessity 
for  explaining,  and  in  detail,  everything  she  wants  to  know,  should 
know  and  will  know  should  be  recognized.  If  not  told  at  home  it 
is  told  to  her  on  the  street  or  at  the  mixed  schools.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  these  matters  to  a  good  girl?  Unfortunately,  yes; 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  show  her  that  all  other  statements  are 
lies.  Wait  until  they  are  about  to  marry?  Not  at  all — by  that 
time  the  lies  they  heard  when  very  young  girls  have  sunk  deeply 
in.  Mental  impressions  of  the  adolescent  outlast  those  given  later 
on  in  life.  You  must  forestall  these  risks  of  an  early  false  knowl- 
edge. Our  girls  are  good,  but  dangerously  ignorant.  It  is  not  in- 
nocence which  protects  her,  but  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  the  cause 
of  most  girls'  going  wrong — not  willful  depravity.  Education  will 
do  much  to  change  these  horrible  conditions ;  silence  and  continued 
stubbornness  to  the  facts  will  increase  them. 

Tell  Girls  the  Risks  They  Run 

Few  girls  are  stopped  from  marrying  because  you  say  the  man  is 
not  "nice,"  or  that  he  is  immoral.  Tell  her  the  tremendous  risk  she 
runs  in  marrying  a  man  "who  has  sown  his  wild  oats."  Tell  her  the 
facts. 

The  boy  denied  the  instruction  and  confidence  he  should  receive 
at  home,  goes  off  and  gets  misinformation  elsewhere.  Now  you 
have  lost  him  forever  as  far  as  confidential  relations  are  concerned. 
He  thinks  he  knows.  Not  the  beautiful  truths  told  him  by  father 
and  mother  but  the  untruth  from  evil  companions.  You  have  done 
little  to  ward  off  these  evil  tales ;  you  have  not  watched  carefully 
for  adolescent  outbursts;  for  physiological  phenomena  which  are 
the  laws  of  God;  for  those  little  crises  which  decently  understood 
make  for  health  and  peace  of  mind. 

God  gives  us  children  to  care  for,  not  to  neglect.  Clothes,  food 
and  book  instruction,  indifferent  teaching  by  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  certain  limitations  in  their  work,  young  women  as  teachers 
to  take  the  place  of  fathers  and  mothers,  are  some  of  the  conditions 
which  you  fatuously  think  mean  education  for  the  children. 

The  child  at  the  start  means  right;  his  questions  often  arise  from 
purely  innocent  curiosity — natural  curiosity.  He  goes  to  the  Sunday 
school  and  asks  questions  of  his  teacher  which  are  avoided  or  else 
some  gauzy  interpretation  put  upon  them.  Later  on,  when  he  finds 
out  from  wrong  sources,  he  will  ask  questions  on  purpose  to  ".size 
up"  his  teacher,  and  when  he  is  refused  a  clean,  detailed  explana- 
tion of   certain  statements  in  the  Bible  he  has   lost  faith  in 
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this  teacher,  and  indifference  takes  the  place  of  this  lost  faith. 
Or  more  frequently  the  good  that  is  in  all  boys  at  the  start  causes 
him  to  honestly  believe  that  the  teacher  does  not  know.  And  in  this 
attitude  he  is  not  far  from  wrong. 

To  start  a  boy  in  this  manner  and  then  to  ask  why  men  do  not  go 
to  church  is  ridiculous.  He  looks  upon  the  things  the  Sunday  school 
and  church  will  not  teach  him  as  the  most  important  facts  in  life 
from  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  Taught  m  the  right 
manner  and  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  in  accordance  with 
what  we  now  know  of  physiology,  psychology  and  the  diseases  which 
are  certain  to  follow  neglect  or  ignorance,  such  instruction  makes 
for  morality,  reverence  for  the  Great  Source  and,  of  course,  health 
and  happiness. 

A3  to  tho  Value  of  Sax  Knowlgdge 

If  sex  laws,  sex  hygiene,  right  marital  living  and  the  pitfalls 
for  the  adolescent  of  both  sexes  are  not  vital  subjects  to  be  under- 
stood, should  we  have  them  so  frequently  and  forcibly  stated  in 
the  Bible?  Of  what  value  is  this  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  to  the 
good  boy  and  girl?  In  the  first  place,  to  keep  them  good  and 
pure ;  in  the  second  place,  to  keep  them  in  such  health  that  their 
children  will  be  healthy  and  of  use  to  the  world. 

Twenty-five  out  of  every  hundred  men  who  went  to  the  insane 
asylums  of  Illinois  last  year  were  there  because  of  paresis,  and  the 
foundation  of  paresis  is  "vice  disease."  Some  $9,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded  for  two  years;  Massachusetts  is  no  better  off  in  its 
proportion  of  insane,  feeble-minded  and  blind;  the  result  of  avoid- 
able diseases — "avoidable"  because  a  right  and  tactful  method  of 
early  instruction  in  these  matters  makes  for  morality.  These  dis- 
eases take  hold  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 


Denied  at  home,  where  do  our  children  learn  those  things  they 
should  not  learn?  On  the  streets,  from  the  "gang,"  at  the  nickel- 
odeons, where  in  the  darkness  vile  women  whisper  to  ignorant  girls. 
We  cannot  keep  girls  innocent  when  we  allow  them  to  promiscuously 
mix  at  the  schools  and  gatherings  where  the  adolescent  youths — 
good  and  bad — of  all  nations  are  now  to  be  found.  In  this  respect 
we  have  carried  our  alleged  democracy  too  far.  We  talk  blithely 
about  our  melting  pot,  forgetting  that  in  a  melting  pot  into  which 
every  kind  of  anthropological  stuff  has  gone  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  large  amount  of  dirty  slag.  Where  do  our  children  learn  the 
beautiful  truths,  the  wonderful  facts  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
life?  Nowhere! 

Who  tells  them  in  proper  language  and  spirit  of  the  invariable, 
positive  results  of  tampering  with  impulses  or  the  injurious  effects 
of  sensual  thoughts?  Who  explains  to  them  the  real  cause  of  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  our  diseases,  deformities,  blindness,  no  matter 
under  what  names  they  have  heretofore  masqueraded?  Who  in- 
structs carefully,  kindly,  confidentially  and  tactfully  our  adolescents 
in  these  vital  matters?  Nobody! 

Who  should?   The  parents,  of  course. 

Think  the  matter  over.  Get  into  your  inner  selves  and  see  what 
a  wrong  you  have  done  your  children.  Wake  up ;  and  resolve  that 
what  Christ  and  his  disciples  taught  you  can  without  hesitation  or 
shame  teach  the  children  God  gave  you. 


Dr.  Wines,  principal  of  an  old-time  boys'  school,  one  day  had 
occasion  to  cane  a  boy  and  did  the  work  very  thoroughly.  The  lad 
took  his  revenge.  Dr.  Wines's  front  door  bore  a  plate  on  which  was 
the  one  word  "Wines."  The  boy  wrote  an  addition  in  big  letters,  so 
that  the  inscription  ran,  "Wines  and  other  lickers." 


Too  Busy 
to  Make 
Money 


w 


ORLDLY-WISE  laymen  generally  wink 
— metaphorically— when  they  hear  the 
common  stories  of  how  much  money 
ministers  would  be  worth  in  the  business  world. 
That  the  laity  do  not  rate  the  clergyman's 
money-earning  capacity  as  very  high  is  shown 
by  the  salary  they  pay  him.  If  commercial  bodies 
had  any  means  of  holding  heresy  trials,  and  one 
of  their  members  should  arise  and  say  that  the  average  preacher 
has  more  brain  stuff  than  the  average  business  man,  and  that  he  is 
worth  more  to  the  world,  that  iconoclast  would  straightway  be  haled 
to  the  bar  of  the  court  for  heresy.  The  great  American  test  of 
efficiency  is  money;  and  since  the  business  men  have  the  money 
they  are,  perforce,  the  most  useful  and  important  members  of 
society.   "Q.E.  D."     ,       ,      ,      ,  , 

The  old  story  of  Professor  Agassiz's  reply,  "I  am  too  busy  to 
make  money,"  is  by  the  ordinary  business  man  regarded  as  either  a 
fairy  tale,  or  else  as  one  more  evidence  that  these  professional 
men  are  only  impractical  dreamers,  anyhow.  Yet  the  Wayfarer  can 
more  than  match  the  historic  episode  with  an  incident  from  the 
present  day.  ***** 

What  would  the  ordinary  preacher  do  if  he  were  offered  a  salary 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Probably  what  the  Wayfarer's  friend  did.   And  here  is  the  story : 

There  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  a  certain 
minister  distinguished  for  his  efficiency  in  practical  affairs.  He  is 
not  a  great  scholar,  nor  yet  a  distinguished  orator.  But  he  brings 
things  to  pass.  He  has  a  genius  for  organization,  and  a  power  of 
transforming  the  desirable  into  the  practicable  that  is  fairly  unequaled 
in  present-day  religious  work.  Given  a  large,  new  task  when  called 
into  denominational  service,  he  has  outgrown  it  several  times.  His 
capacity  for  work  is  remarkable;  almost  as  amazing  as  his  versa- 
tility. His  part  in  recent  Presbyterian  history  is  greater  even  than 
the  public  knows ;  though  he  has  not  been  without  his  share  of  honor. 

One  day  this  minister  was  riding  west  from  Chicago  in  a 
sleeping  car,  and  was  drawn  into  conversation  with  his  seatmate,  a 
California  business  man,  whose  major  interest,  as  speedily  cropped 
out,  was  an  invention  which  he  and  some  other  capitalists  had 
bought.  Led  on  by  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  clergyman  he  got 
out  the  model  and  set  it  up.  His  acquaintance  proved  familiar 
with  mechanics,  and  showed  a  complete  understanding  of  the  in- 
-\'ention  and  its  fine  points ;  probably  he  saw  these  more  clearly 


than  the  capitalist  himself.  The  machine  was  one  for  which  the 
market  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the  profits  were  extremely  large. 
In  discussing  the  launching  of  the  enterprise,  the  minister  made 
various  practical  suggestions ;  and  at  length  his  fellow  traveler 
said:  "See  here,  you  are  just  the  man  we  are  looking  for.  Our 
success  depends  upon  getting  the  right  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager.   I  control  the  company,  and  I  offer  you  the  place  right  now." 

"I  couldn't  do  that;  I'm  a  minister  of  the  gospel,"  replied  the 
other.  Somewhat  taken  back  by  this  news — for  he  had  naturally 
assumed  that  his  companion  was  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  mechanical  appliances — the  capitalist  said,  "But,  man, 
we  can  pay  you  $5,000  a  month  if  you  come  with  us.  That  is  more 
than  a  preacher  makes  in  a  year.  You  can  do  more  good  with  this 
money  than  you  can  by  preaching.  Why,  you  can  give  thousands 
a  year  to  religion  and  still  have  a  big  salary." 

***** 

Although  the  minister  protested  he  could  not  leave  his  work;  that 
there  were  important  religious  interests  committed  to  his  care  which 
would  suffer  if  he  went  into  business,  and  that  he  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  ministry,  the  capitalist  persisted,  showing  the  financial 
standing  of  his  concern  and  the  critical  need  for  just  such  service  as 
his  seatmate  could  render.  He  would  not  be  deterred  from  regarding 
the  subject  as  still  open,  leaving  with  the  minister,  who  was  nearing 
his  station,  his  address  and  an  urgent  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  his  California  home  talking  the  matter  over. 

To  say  that  the  temptation  was  not  real  would  be  apart  from 
the  truth.  The  prospect  of  freedom  from  financial  care  was,  for  cer- 
tain personal  reasons,  even  more  alluring  to  this  minister  than  to  most. 
He  confesses  that  for  two  days  he  did  his  work  while  in  a  daze. 
Then  he  confirmed  his  first  refusal  unequivocally.  He  knew  that  his 
call  to  the  cure  of  souls  still  held.  He  was  Christ's  minister,  serving 
for  other  reward  than  money.  No  amount  of  money-giving  on  his 
part  could  equal  the  gift  of  himself.  His  brain,  his  will,  his  char- 
acter, all  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man  in  the  name  of 
Christ.    He  would  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

*  *;(:** 

And  that  man  is  to  this  day  serving  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  an  annual  stipend  which  is  less  than  he 
would  now  be  receiving  for  a  single  month's  work  had  be  gone  into 
business.  That  such  "impractical"  dreamers  are  in  the  world  is  the 
hope  of  society — and  the  vindication  of  Christianity. 

The  Wayfarer. 
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Grandma's  Gramophone  Tragedy 


BY  LUTHER  R.  FRAME 


THE  SMELL  of  summer  hung  sweet  in  the  air  and  the  two 
great  maples  before  Grandma  Sawyer's  door,  towering 
giants  long  before  the  street  car  or  the  pavement  came, 
lifted  full  canopied  heads  beneath  the  soft  afterglow  of  the  waning 
sun.    From  out  the  little  dusk-filled  front  parlor  came  the  harsh, 
metallic  strains  of  a  wornout  gramophone. 

"Why  on  earth  does  grandma  keep  playing  those  hideous  pieces 
year  in  and  year  out!"  frowned  John  Sawyer  from  the  wide, 
columned  veranda  next  door.  "They  sound  worse  to  me  this  time 
than  ever.   Does  she  really  enjoy  them?" 

"You  can't  have  forgotten  grandma's  love  for  everything  that 
grandfather  enjoyed,  John,"  said  his  mother.  "It's  trying  sometimes, 
and  I  am  often  surprised  that  the  neighbors  do  not  complain.  But 
we,  at  least,  should  be  very  patient." 

"Maybe  they  do  complain,"  he  returned.  "It's  the  same  squeaky 
program  six  nights  in  the  week  since  I  can  remember :  'Some 
day  the  silver  cord  will  break,'  'Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing,'  that 
horrible  stifled  flute  solo,  and  the  one  she  always  plays  last — 'When 
daddy  sings  the  little  ones  to  sleep.'  I  wish  the  old  thing  would 
wear  out  or  bust.  She'll  be  bothering  us  to  death  during  the 
house  party." 

"How  can  you  talk  that  way  about  grandma?"  rebuked  Agnes,  two 
years  his  junior,  lifting  her  head  from  a  book.  "She's  the  dearest 
little  person  in  the  world.  She  doesn't  dream  that  anybody's  being 
disturbed,  and  don't  you  dare  hint  such  a  thing  to  her." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to,"  he  retorted  impatiently.  "I  guess  I've  got 
just  as  much  respect  and  just  as  much  affection  for  grandma  as 
you  have.  But  there's  a  limit  to  human  endurance."  John  was  a 
senior  in  the  university.  He  felt  that  he  was  qualified  to  judge 
with  regard  to  most  matters,  and  the  academic  atmosphere  stim- 
ulated and  developed  in  him  the  universal  critical  tendency.  He 
appreciated  good  music  and  eschewed  poor  music.  What  a  blessing 
it  was  to  be  sensitive,  responsive,  to  be  able  to  discriminate ! 

Grandma  was  sitting  in  her  big  armchair  near  the  window.  They 
could  see  her  rocking  slowly  as  the  twilight  gathered.  She  always 
sat  that  way  for  a  while  after  she  played  the  last  piece,  for  some- 
how it  took  her  back  to  the  days  when  her  Frederick  was  alive. . 
She  could  remember  the  night  he  brought  the  gramophone  home. 
Talking  machines  were  new  then,  and  primitive.  The  neighbors 
crowded  in  night  after  night  to  hear  the  strange  machine  and  to 
wonder  at  it.  But  grandma  didn't  welcome  strangers  any  more  at 
this  hour.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  public  curiosity  had 
been  gratified,  she  and  her  Frederick  had  still  enjoyed  it  by  them- 
selves in  the  evening,  and  after  he  left  the  songs  that  he  liked  best 
quieted  her  and  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

When  John  looked  up  from  his  paper,  forced  by  the  deepening 
dusk  to  cease  reading,  grandma  had  left  the  window. 

"The  poor  old  soul  has  gone  to  bed,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
stretched  his  long,  athletic  legs.  "But  that  blooming  buzz-squawk 
is  a  nuisance." 

For  the  next  three  days  nobody  in  the  Sawyer  household  was 
conscious  of  grandma's  evening  concerts.  The  house  party,  one  of 
the  gayest  affairs  of  the  social  season,  was  imminent.  Grandma 
worked  industriously  during  the  day,  pottering  around  at  this  or 
that,  altogether  interested  and  concerned.  Then  the  fraternity 
brothers  and  the  sorority  sisters  began  to  arrive  with  shouts  of  gay 
laughter  and  much  slapping  on  the  back  and  shaking  of  hands. 

The  big,  splendid  house  was  a  scene  of  riotous  gladness  and  the 
rooms  looked  even  more  regal  when  the  lights  were  lit.  From 
without  the  house  gave  the  impression  of  a  palace  set  on  a  hill. 
John  Sawyer  was  triumphant  as  he  led  the  crowd  out  on  the 
veranda. 

Suddenly  a  silence  fell  over  the  company  and  from  the  little  stone 
house  next  door  came  the  blatant,  brassy,  excruciating  shrieks 
of  a  superannuated  gramophone.  Titters  and  guffaws  ran  over  the 
crowd.  John  gritted  his  teeth  and  tried  to  smile.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  thing. 

"How  now?"  roared  Bert  Leavey. 

"Let  loose  the  dogs  of  war !"  came  a  bass  voice  from  the  corner. 
"Squeeze  it  in  the  neck !" 

"What  is  it,  anyway?"  oquealed  Hermia  Wimberton. 

"It  belongs  to  my  grandmother,  who  lives  next  door,"  spoke  up 
Agnes  with  a  reproving  smile. 

A  dead  silence  followed ;  and  the  gramophone  squawking  away  in 
full  cry  filled  every  square  inch  of  space. 

John  pulled  Lillian  Rau  into  the  parlor  to  escape  the  torture  which 


the  porch  imposed.  There  he  stayed  until  the  concert  was  finished 
and  the  effects  of  the  music  had  worn  off.  He  didn't  know  how  he 
could  stand  five  such  experiences ;  and  the  very  thought  of  them 
so  worked  on  his  mind  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  perform  his  duties 
as  host  the  next  day. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  something  even  more  disconcerting  hap- 
pened. Agnes  drew  John  into  the  basement  and  told  him  that 
grandma  was  set  on  bringing  the  gramophone  over  to  entertain  the 
guests. 

"Horror  of  horrors!"  he  gasped.    "What  shall  we  do?" 

"We  can't  do  anything.    I'll  explain  things,  and  " 

"Oh,  you  can't  explain  that  noise  away!    Can't  you  talk  to 
grandma?    Tell  her — tell  her — oh,  tell  her  anything—" 
"No,  John,  it  will  have  to  come." 

"Can't  mother  talk  to  her?   We  can't  have  that  thing  over  here." 

'"No;  mother  hinted  last  winter  and  grandma  never  got  over  it. 
Why,  she  is  robbing  herself  to  play  the  selections  here.  It  is  a  sacri- 
fice for  her  and  I  can't  crush  her." 

"And  she'll  give  us  the  entire  repertory !" 

John  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  anguish.  He  ran 
over  in  his  mind  again  and  again  every  possible  line  of  escape — 
and  abandoned  them  one  by  one  as  hopeless.  So  finally  he  braced 
himself  and  wore  an  air  of  abandonment,  laughing  boisterously 
and  a  little  excitedly,  perhaps. 

Grandma  came  over  after  dinner  in  the  evening  and  sat  near  the 
door  to  watch  with  smiling  face  the  gay  young  folks  in  the  spacious 
library.  John  watched  her  like  a  cat.  He  imagined  that  possibly 
Agnes  had  adjusted  matters,  or  perhaps  grandma  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  gramophone  concert.   But  hope  fled.   She  motioned  to  him. 

"John,  dear,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "here  is  my  key.  I'm 
going  to  give  my  music  for  you  tonight.  And  I  will  play  some 
extra  ones,  too,  because  this  is  a  special  occasion.  I  wish  you  would 
bring  the  gramophone  and  all  the  records  that  I  have  placed  in  the 
case."  The  old  lady  smil»d  and  looked  into  John's  eyes  for  a  sign 
of  approval.  He  set  his  face  in  what  he  thought  was  about  the  right 
shape  and  forced  a  reply. 

"How  fine  that  will  be !"  he  exclaimed  through  stiff  lips.  It  was  a 
fizzle,  and  if  grandma  had  not  been  just  a  plain,  loving  old 
woman  she  would  have  suspected  the  truth.  But  she  only  smiled 
her  smile  of  complete  unselfishness  as  John  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Minutes  passed,  and  more  minutes.  Then  someone  came  in  and 
said  that  John  wanted  a  lamp.  Agnes  followed  close  with  a  flush  on 
her  face,  spoke  to  grandma  quietly,  and  grandma  uttered  a  little 
choked  cry.    Then  they  hurried  out  together. 

There,  at  the  foot  of  the  long  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  ter- 
race, lay  the  gramophone,  the  cabinet  split  down  two  sides,  the 
mechanism  bent  and  battered,  and  scattered  everywhere  pieces  of 
shattered  records.   John  was  bending  over  the  wreckage. 

"I  dropped  it,"  he  said  simply.    "I'm  awfully  sorry." 

Grandma  did  not  speak.  She  stooped  and  fingered  the  broken 
particles.  The  white  light  from  the  electric  pocket  lamp  showed 
her  face  drawn  and  sorrowful ;  but  she  uttered  no  complaint. 

"Come,  grandma,"  said  Agnes  gently.  "I  know  you  want  to  go 
home.    Let  John  pick  up  the  pieces  and  bring  them." 

"I  want  them  all,"  breathed  the  old  lady  softly. 

John  placed  the  dilapidated  machine  on  the  old  parlor  ''enter  table 
and  piled  the  hard,  black  pieces  of  record  beside  it. 

"I'm  desperately  sorry,  grandma,"  he  said.    "I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"It  was  Frederick's,"  she  answered  quietly,  "and  they  were  his 
favorite  pieces.  But  I  don't  blame  you,  dear  boy.  You  mustn't 
feel  bad." 

John  couldn't  stand  it  to  remain.  He  got  away,  somehow  or  other, 
and  fled  home. 

The  crowd  did  not  imagine  that  a  tragedy  had  been  enacted, 
and  their  laughter  and  fun  continued  without  cessation,  save  that 
John  noticed  that  three  of  the  men  were  absent.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  where  they  were.  At  9  o'clock  they  materialized  with  a 
large  box. 

"The  best  we  could  get,"  said  Sping  Beaumont. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  John  blankly. 

"Talking  machine  for  grandma — a  Lefevre."  John  looked  con- 
fused. "Now,  don't  get  impudent,"  continued  Beaumont.  "This  is 
our  little  game  and  we'll  resent  any  interference." 

John  followed  the  troop  over  to  grandma's.  He  felt  mean.  Agnes 
pushed  her  way  into  the  little  dim  parlor  just  as  the  boys  lifted 
(Continued  on  page  991) 
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Unreliability  of  the  Spasmodic  Worker  , 


BY  ANNE  GUILBERT  MAHON 


BE  CAREFUL  how  you  depend  on  her," 
cautioned  a  woman  regarding  another 
who  had  volunteered  to  take  part  in 
an  important  philanthropic  work  which  required 
faithful  and  coatinued  effort.  "She  throws 
her  whole  energy  into  a  project  at  the  start 
and  promises  well,  but  she  usually  keeps  it 
up  for  only  a  tew  months ;  then  she  is  off 
on  some  other  tangent  and  you  have  to  get 
someone  else  to  take  up  her  unfinished  work. 

"She  was  just  so  in  the  case  of  the  old 
ladies'  home,"  continued  the  speaker.  "She 
was  indefatigable  in  her  zeal  for  about  three 
months  after  she  went  into  the  work  ;  then  she 
bt-came  tired  of  it  and  gradually  dropped  out 
altogether.  It  was  the  same  way  when  she 
was  on  the  board  of  managers  at  the  orphan 
asylum.  She  entered  into  that  work  with  her 
usual  vim  and  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  only  a 
few  months  until  she  stopped  coming  to  the 
meetings  and  seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  the 
v/ork.  She  took  a  class  in  Sunday  school  and 
no  teacher  was  more  enthusiastic  than  she. 
She  organized  a  club  among  her  girls.  She 
invited  them  to  her  home.  She  was  a  model 
teacher  in  every  way.  Then  she  gradually 
stopped  coming.  Other  duties,  she  said,  forced 
her  to  neglect  her  class  and  at  last  it  became 
so  run  down  through  her  absence  and  indif- 
ference that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  girls 
together  again  when  a  new  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed. She  is  a  splendid  worker  while  she 
lasts,  but  she  is  spasmodic.  She  never  sticks 
long  to  any  one  thing." 

How  many  of  us  are  spasmodic  workers? 
How  many  of  us  are  continually  planning  and 
undertaking  more  than  we  are  actually  able  to 
accomplish  well  ? 

A  young  vi'oman  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  a  business  college  and  taken  a  position 
as  stenographer  in  a  busy  office  felt  that  she 
wished  to  continue  her  studies  to  some  extent. 
She  arranged  to  enter  some  evening  classes. 
Full  of  vim  and  ambition,  she  secured  the  pro- 
spectuses of  various  evening  classes  and  enrolled 
herself  in  the  Spanish,  domestic  science  and 
English  literature  classes,  and  also  joined  an 
evening  gymnasium  class  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  physical  exercise. 

She  started  with  enthusiasm  in  each  of  the 
classes  and  attended  faithfully  for  about  two 
months,  when  she  found  that  she  was  working 
far  beyond  her  powers  and  could  not  keep  up 
what  she  had  planned  to  do.  The  result  was 
that  she  dropped  all  of  the  classes  and  at  the 
end  of  winter  had  nothing  to  show  for  her  out- 
lay of  money  or  the  evenings  she  had  given 
to  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Had  she  faced 
the  problem  thoughtfully,  with  due  regard  to 
her  limitations,  and  planned  according  to  her 
strength  and  ability,  she  would  probably  have 
chosen  one  of  the  courses,  or  at  the  most  two, 
would  have  been  able  to  attend  regularly  and 
would  have  derived  benefit  and  enjoyment  from 
her  study.  She  undertook  to  carry  too  much  in 
the  first  place,  and  ended  by  throwing  off  the 
whole  load,  placing  herself  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  spasmodic  workers. 

A  business  woman  who  was  noted  at  times 
for  her  brilliant  execution  of  difficult  pieces 
of  work  was  amazed  and  offended  when  one  of 
her  fellow  workers,  who  was  faithful  and 
efficient,  but  not  at  all  exceptional,  was  chosen 
in  her  stead  for  a  higher  position. 

"Miss  Atwood  is  not  brilliant,"  explained  the 
manager  when  the  incident  was  referred  to 
him,  "but  she  is  something  which  is  of  more 
value — she  is  always  to  be  depended  on.  She 
gets  out  the  same  amotint  of  work  and  in  just 
the  same  thorough,  satisfactory  way  each  day. 
We  know  we  can  rely  on  her.  She  never  dis- 
appoints us.  Miss  Belden  is,  perhaps,  quicker 
and  more  gifted,  but  the  quality  of  her  work 
varies.  She  is  too  spasmodic.  We  cannot 
always  depend  on  her.  That's  why  we  chose 
Miss  Atwood  for  the  higher  position." 

There  arc  times  when  we  feel  specially  full 
of  energy,  and  are  eager  and  ambitious  to 
accomplish  things.    It  is  usually  at  such  times 


that  we  plan  and  undertake  more  than  we  are 
able  to  carry  out.  We  think  we  shall  always 
feel  as  fresh  and  full  of  vigor  as  we  do  at  the 
time  we  make  the  plans,  failing  to  take  into 
consideration  the  days  of  weakness,  the  hin- 
drances, big  and  little,  which  may  frustrate 
our  plans  and  force  us  to  bring  all  our  determi- 
nation and  energy  to  bear  in  order  to  keep  up 
faithfully  the  work  we  have  undertaken  to  do. 

Vim  and  enthusiasm  are  essential  to  good 
work.  The  best  workers  are  always  those  who 
put  heart  and  soul  into  their  efforts,  but  the 
one  who  is  too  spasmodic,  who  plans  tasks  too 
great  or  too  many  for  strength  or  ability  to 
achieve,  is  not  usually  the  faithful  and  efficient 
one  whose  work  in  the  end  is  productive  of 
results. 

The  woman  who  rushes  at  her  daily  tasks, 
planning  more  than  she  is  able  to  accomplish, 
working  hurriedly,  tense  and  nervous  and  ex- 
pending all  her  energy  at  the  outset,  leaving 
none  in  reserve  for  the  tasks  which  are  to 
come,  is  bound  to  be  worn  out  before  the  day 
is  over.  The  duties  which  come  later  in  the 
day  are  attended  to  with  a  half-heartedness 
which  would  not  have  characterized  them  had 
she  taken  matters  a  little  more  moderately  at 
first  and  distributed  her  fine  enthusiasm  and 
energy  along  through  the  hours. 

The  quiet,  earnest,  faithful  workers  are  the 
ones  who  count.  They  are  not  the  ones  who 
promise  or  undertake  at  random.  They  take 
time  to  weigh  the  matter  in  hand,  and  then  if 
they  decide  to  undertake  it,  do  it  thoroughly. 
These  are  the  dependable  ones.  They  can 
always  be  counted  on  through  thick  and  thin. 
Those  who  are  known  to  be  spasmodic,  ef- 
fervescent workers  are  usually  passed  over 
when  there  is  important  work  to  be  done. 


An  Afrer-the-Fourth  Word 

The  Continent  wishes  to  extend  its  hearty 
appreciation  to  the  Home  Council  friends  who 
responded  so  generously  to  its  call  for  Fourth 
of  July  reminiscences ;  while  the  editor  says 
a  warm  "Thank  you"  on  her  own  behalf  for 
her  personal  enjoyment  of  the  stories  that 
heaped  her  desk.  With  reverent  hand  she 
turned  back  these  pages  of  a  sturdy  past,  and 
with  reverent  heart  thrilled  to  the  voice  of  that 
old-time  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  stirred 
young  souls  to  new  impulses  of  devotion. 

Among  so  many  that  were  good  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  few  stories  that  were  "better" 
and  one  that  was  "best";  and  the  editor  sin- 
cerely regrets  that  because  of  space  limitations 
it  was  impossible  to  print  all.  She  begs,  how- 
ever, that  this  omission  may  not  for  a  moment 
be  considered  as  putting  the  stamp  "Unworthy" 
upon  any.  That  word  could  have  no  relation 
to  these  rare  gleams  from  the  childhood  days 
of  The  Continent's  good  friends.  May  not  the 
Home  Council  earnestly  solicit  continuing  be- 
stowal of  that  good  friendship? 


Training  in  Relaxation 

To  be  able  to  relax  is  to  be  able  to  fortify 
one's  self  against  the  wear  and  tear  which 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  living.  But 
such  ability  is  somewhat  difficult  to  acquire  in 
maturity.  Realizing  this,  the  wise  young 
mother  of  a  lively  2-year-old  has  initiated  a 
little  custom  which  has  come  to  repay  her  ten- 
fold for  the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved. 
She  has  trained  her  small  son  to  sit  quietly, 
every  day,  for  fifteen  minutes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning,  says  The 
Mother's  Magazine,  when  she  could  take  (not 
snatch)  a  while  to  herself,  after  the  first 
work  of  the  day  was  done,  she  would  sit  down 
with  him,  each  of  them  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
and  "be  quiet."  Being  a  sensible  girl,  she  did 
not  attempt  to  make  the  period  too  long  just 
at  first ;  but  together  they  sat,  very  still,  to 
love  somebody  !  First  it  was  "to  sit  very  still 
and  love  father."     The  second  part  was  far 


Struggle  diligently  against  your  impatience, 
and  strive  to  be  amiable  and  gentle,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  toward  everyone,  however 
much  they  may  vex  and  annoy  you;  and  be 
si;re  God  will  bless  your  efforts. — St.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

SHUT  IN 

"Shut  in?"     Not  I — with  spirit  true 

How  can  I  be  ? 
For  what  you  touch  and  what  you  see 

Is  naught  but  house  of  me. 
The  soul  of  me  can  leave  that  house 

Right  merrily. 
The  heart  of  me  will  turn  the  key. 

Shall  I  lie  here  on  couch  of  pain 

Complainingly, 
When  heart  and  mind  and  soul  of  me 

Claim  immortality? 
Triumphant  three  in  one,  from  earth 

Wing  happily. 
For  love  and  faith  have  set  you  free. 

— May  Brown  Loomis. 


easier,  in  the  beginning,  for  both  I  The  young 
mother,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  found  that 
she  had  to  teach  herself  as  well  as  Don 
to  relax,  all  over,  while  sitting  there ;  to  breathe 
slowly  and  deeply,  and  to  let  no  household 
anxiety  or  outside  trouble  creep  into  her  mind 
to  tense  the  too-willing  nerves  and  muscles.  It 
surprised  her,  too,  to  find  in  herself  the  strong 
tendency  toward  involuntary  movements  of 
hands  or  feet,  or — as  she  afterwards  confessed 
"playing  tunes  with  my  teeth  !"  But  she  per- 
severed, and  it  became  the  pride  of  wee  Don's 
heart  that  he  was  old  enough  to  sit  still  with 
mother — and  love  ! 

Soon  the  scant  five  minutes  of  the  earlier 
trials  extended  itself  into  a  reposeful  period 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  These  two  earnest 
lovers  "loved  each  other,"  loved  "Dear  Lord," 
who  was  giver  of  all  good  things,  and  who  had 
sent  Donny  to  be  mother's  boy.  They  loved 
the  sunshine,  and  the  precious  little  home,  and 
friends  and  garden,  and  the  daily  round  of 
baby  and  mother  life.  As  the  eager  child 
brain  developed  she  taught  it  that  one  could 
love  all  sorts  of  little  troubles  if  one  tried, 
so  that  the  sting  would  vanish,  and  they  would 
not  matter  any  more.  For  the  young  mother 
was  learning,  in  the  silent  period  each  day, 
the  wisdom  that  comes  of  being  still. 

As  the  time  went  on  they  learned  to  "think 
peace"  too.  And  what  rest  and  power  filled 
the  girlish  heart,  after  encounters  with  the 
urgent  realities  of  the  day,  no  one  can  describe 
who  has  not  tried  the  plan.  The  little  lad,  too, 
gained  in  self-control  to  a  degree  that  his 
parents  had  hardly  dared  hope  for,  knowing 
his  inheritance  of  a  rather  sensitive  and  ex- 
citable nervous  system. 

Is  it  a  little  thing,  O  mothers  of  men,  that 
you  give  your  sons  the  power  to  relax  body 
and  brain  into  stillness,  at  need,  and  thereby 
to  gain  steady  power  to  confront  the  urgencies 
that  come  with  cool  and  quiet  brain?  If  you 
doubt,  either  as  regards  them  or  yourself, 
the  wisest  thinkers  of  today  will  confirm  the 
physical,  mental  and  soul  value  given  by  such 
training  during  the  formative  years.  It  is  no 
waste  of  time. 

Just  One  of  Them 

He  was  wheeling  through  the  country  and, 
being  very  thirsty,  called  at  a  farmhouse  for  a 
glass  of  water.  The  farmer's  pretty  daughter 
offered  him  a  glass  of  milk  instead. 

"Won't  you  have  another  glass?"  she  asked, 
as  he  drained  the  tumbler. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  "but  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  rob  you." 

"Oh,  no.  We  have  so  much  more  than  we 
can  use  ourselves  that  we  are  giving  it  to  the 
calves  all  the  time." 
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Baseball  and  the  East  Bend  Boys 


BY  SALLY  CAMPBELL 


IT'S  A  NICE  place,"  Dan  Hollister  assured 
Harold  Jordan ;  but  his  tone  made  Harold 
look  at  him  doubtfully.  "The  only  trouble 
IS,"  Dan  went  on,  "that  everybody  is  dreadfully 
clannish  and  cliquy,  at  least  the  fellows  are. 
They  haven't  time  for  strangers." 

"It  is  nice  for  those  that  belong,  you  mean, 
but  not  for  me,"  said  Harold. 

"Well,  maybe  I  do.  I  don't  know  why  they 
are  like  that.  They  call  it  independence  and 
self-respect,  because  they  are  in  the  country 
and  you,  for  instance,  come  from  town.  If 
you  can  fish  one  of  their  small  sisters  out  of 
the  creek,  as  I  did  the  morning  I  arrived, 
everything  will  be  serene  ever  after." 

Harold,  however,  had  a  feeling  that  things 
might  not  be  so  black  as  Dan  painted  them. 
He  had  been  making  friends  all  his  life,  and 
keeping  them.  He  could  not  just  believe  that 
it  would  be  altogether  different  with  him  this 
summer. 

But  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  ready 
to  confess  failure.  "I  know  exactly  how  it 
feels  to  be  a  cipher,"  he  admitted.  "I  thought 
it  was  a  person's  own  fault  if  he  got  neglected ; 
he  skulked  in  corners  and  then  blamed  his  lone- 
someness  on  the  universe.  But  there  hasn't 
been  a  corner  for  me.  I  have  poked  myself 
right  under  everybody's  nose." 

He  had  hung  over  the  fence  at  the  baseball 
field,  he  had  even  gone  inside  the  tennis  courts 
and  sat  on  one  of  the  benches,  restoring  stray 
balls  and  applauding  a  clever  rally. 

"But  nobody  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with 
me,"  Harold  concluded,  "at  least  no  boy.  Oh, 
they  will  say  'Hello!'  They  have  manners;  but 
that  ends  it.  If  they  only  knew  I  could  give  them 
some  points  on  tennis  ana  ball."  He  remem- 
bered Dan  and  smiled  guiltily.  "They  are 
afraid  I  might.  I  haven't  hinted  such  a  thing 
to  a  soul.  I  have  given  them  a  fair  trial  and 
they  don't  appreciate  me.  But  there's  East 
Bend." 

East  Bend  was  beyond  the  railroad  tracks. 
It  swarmed  with  Italians.  One  afternoon 
Harold  had  "spoiled,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "a 
good  fight"  at  the  Bend,  and  had  thereupon 
inaugurated  a  baseball  nine.  He  had  been 
training  it  ever  since. 

"Tomorrow  will  be  Sunday,"  he  remarked  on 
the  first  Saturday.  "Don't  you  fellows  go  to 
Sunday  school  or  anywhere  on  Sundays  ?" 

There  was  a  doubtful  silence.  "What  is  it?" 
ventured  Mike  Petrone  at  last. 

Harold  did  not  attempt  to  answer,  but  his 
tlioughts  were  busy.  An  elderly  Scotch  woman 
lived  all  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  empty  lot 
where  they  played  ball.  She  had  noted  with 
approval  Harold's  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  she  had  opened  her  door  to  him 
once  in  a  shower.  A  large  part  of  her  minia- 
ture parlor  was  occupied  by  a  brightly  bur- 
nished gramophone,  upon  which  she  had  offered 
to  play  "a.  few  nice  pieces"  for  him.  But 
the  skies  had  cleared  and  Harold  had  escaped. 
Today  he  turned  in  at  Mrs.  McNish's  gate. 

"Mrs.  McNish,"  he  asked,  "does  your  gramo- 
phone play  hymn  tunes  ?" 

"Yes,  a  dozen,"  she  said.    "Come  in." 

As  Harold  stepped  over  the  threshold  the 
contrast  between  Mrs.  McNish's  cleanliness  and 
Mike  Petrone  and  his  mates  swept  over  him 
and  took  away  his  confidence. 

"You  could  never  stand  a  bunch  of  rowdy 
dagoes  in  your  house  on  Sunday  afternoon," 
he  said  disappointedly. 

"On  Sunday?"  questioned  Mrs.  McNish. 
"Oh,  I  see — for  the  hymns.  To  be  sure  I 
cculd  stand  it !    Would  they  come  ?" 

Of  this  Harold  was  exceedingly  uncertain 
(even  after  Mike  had  glibly  promised  in  the 
name  of  the  crowd)  ;  and  Mrs.  McNish  was 
very  uncertain,  although  Harold  had  reported 
the  promise,  until  Sunday  afternoon  arrived 
and  Mike  gravely  marshaled  in  his  following. 
Whether  Mike  had  himself  been  uncertain  be- 
fore the  day  proved  to  be  a  wet  one  he  never 
said. 

The  gramophone  interested  Mrs.  McNish's 
boy  guests  and  saved  embarrassment.  After 


two  or  three  records  Harold  drilled  them  on 
the  words  of  "Throw  out  the  lifeline"  and  then 
everybody  sung.  Mrs.  McNish  remembered  a 
story — she  always  remembered  it  when  that 
hymn  was  sung. 

When  this  story  was  ended  Mrs.  McNish 
told  of  Daniel  and  the  lions.  All  the  boys 
spoke  their  minds  freely  concerning  Daniel. 
At  the  very  last  it  was  Mike  who  suggested 
more  music. 

"Let's  sing  again,"  he  said,  "about  the  ones 
that  ought  not  to  be  let  drown.  That's  the 
best." 

The  next  Sunday  Mike  brought  the  crowd 
again,  with  a  boy  or  two  added. 

"It's  a  Sunday  school,  even  if  it  is  a  bit 
irregular,"  said  Harold  after  the  third  Sunday. 
"The  hymns  are  regular  all  right !  And  your 
stories  are,  Mrs.  McNish.    They  are  splendid." 

But  Mrsj  McNish  was  orderly  above  most 
things. 

"It  would  be  fine,"  she  said,  "if  the  minister 
v/ould  call  by  and  look  it  over." 

"Not  yet !"  pleaded  Harold.  "The  minister 
would  break  up  the  whole  business  just  now." 

Meantime  the  baseball  end  of  the  enterprise 
grew  apace. 

"Little  Italy  makes  a  good  nine,"  Harold 
wrote  to  his  mother.  "We  are  getting  more 
used  to  our  rules,  which  are  dead  against 
swearing,  betting  and  beer.  At  the  first  sign 
of  any  of  the  three  our  head  coach,  meaning 
me,  puts  somebody  out  of  play — sometimes 
everybody.  And  so,  rather  than  spoil  the  game, 
they  are  improving  their  morals." 

He  began  to  be  ambitious  "to  try  it  out 
with  some  other  nine."  When  he  talked  to 
Mrs.  McNish  of  how  it  would  "set  things  up" 
if  a  match  game  could  be  arranged  she  promptly 
acquiesced. 

"Don't  I  see  Archie  Withers  and  the  min- 
ister's son  and  the  Maddon  boys  and  a  whole 
field  full  more  playing  ball  every  fair  afternoon 
that  I  go  past?"  she  said.  "Why  couldn't  you 
gel  them  for  a  game?" 

Harold  evaded  telling  her  why.  To  himself 
he  said,  "They  would  not  take  to  Mike  and  me, 
I  guess.  But  I  think  maybe  I  can  manage 
to  place  an  application  where  it  will  be  accept- 
able." 

He  wrote  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  of  the 
town  ten  miles  away,  inquiring  for  a  baseball 
club.  The  next  afternoon  a  brown-faced,  blue- 
eyed  young  man,  six  feet  tall  and  broad  cor- 
respondingly, swung  off  the  trolley  at  the  curve 
of  East  Bend.  He  was  presently  leaning  his 
broad  back  against  the  railroad  tower  watching 
Mike  Petrone  catch  Harold's  balls.  After  ten 
minutes  he  strolled  over  to  Harold. 

"I  am  Wedderburn,"  he  announced  briefly. 

He  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  be- 
fore he  left  he  had  established  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  Mike,  consequently  of  every 
boy  in  the  Bend,  and  also  in  the  good  graces 
of  Mrs.  McNish. 

"This  gives  us  a  splendid  push !"  Harold 
exulted  to  Mrs.  McNish.  "It  will  be  a  big 
thing,  even  if  we  are  beaten ;  and  I  am  not 
so  certain  we  are  going  to  be." 

Mr.  Wedderburn  went  straight  from  the 
Bend  to  the  field  in  the  village  where  all  the 
boys  were  collected.  His  appearance  broke 
up  the  game  which  was  in  progress.  Players 
and  onlookers  flocked  about  him. 

"I  came  down,"  he  explained,  "to  fix  a  date 
for  one  of  our  clubs  with  the  East  Bend  nine." 

"East  Bend !"  said  Archie  Withers.  "Are 
you  trying  to  set  up  a  'Y'  over  there?  It 
needs  it." 

"Your  father  and  I  have  been  feeling  our  way 
to  that  for  some  time.  Today  I  find  that  it  has 
been  set  up  already.    The  nine  is  part  of  it." 

"Can  the  dagoes  play  ball?"  asked  Dick 
Maddon. 

"Can  they  I  They  have  a  spectacular  pitcher." 
"And   spectacular  language,   I   guess,"  said 
Archie. 

"No,  no !  Young  Jordan  has  made  strict 
rules  against  it." 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another. 


"You  must  know  Jordan  ;  he  has  been  here  a 
month,"  said  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  know  him,"  admitted  Dick; 
"not  very  well." 

The  secretary's  blue  eyes  traveled  from  face 
to  face. 

"What's  against  him?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  said  Dick,  glad  to  be  emphatic. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  did  not  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions. Instead  he  told  them  about  Mike 
Petrone's  dictatorship  and  Mrs.  McNish's  gram- 
ophone and  the  "irregular"  Sunday  school. 

"Mrs.  McNish  is  very  anxious,  Robert,  for 
your  father  to  take  things  in  hand,"  he  said ; 
"but  Harold  Jordan  has  held  her  off.  Now, 
however,  he  is  going  to  break  it  to  Mike 
what  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  is,  and  he  hopes 
it  will  open  the  way  for  the  minister.  He  said 
he  expected  me  to  be  'the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.'  " 

The  big  secretary  grinned  contagiously. 
When  he  went  he  left  an  uncomfortable  group 
of  boys  behind  him. 

"He  doesn't  understand,"  said  Robert,  "why 
Harold  Jordan  isn't  in  with  us." 

"Do  you?"  asked  Archie  pointedly. 

"Of  course,"  Dick  answered ;  "and  he  under- 
stands too.  We  thought  Harold  might  be  a 
bore,  a  prig,  maybe,  or  conceited  at  living  in 
the  city.  Anyway,  we  didn't  need  him,  so 
we  let  him  alone.  A  nice  jolly  month  he 
must  have  spent!" 

"He  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it,"  remarked 
Robert. 

"That  was  our  work,"  said  Dick.  "Mike 
Petrone  has  been  our  neighbor  for  two  years. 
But  we  didn't  need  Mike,  either,  to  make  us 
happy." 

Dick  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "It  isn't  nice  to 
look  mean  to  Jack  Wedderburn." 

"Well,"  said  Archie,  who  was  practical, 
"what  are  we  to  do?  We  have  been  mean  to 
Harold  Jordan.  As  for  corralling  the  Italians 
and  starting  to  do  them  good,  it's  the  biggest 
thing  that's  been  tried  around  here  lately. 
You  can  see  how  big  it  is  by  what  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn thinks  of  it.  It  vvfas  for  us  by  rights, 
but  when  Harold  came  and  found  nobody  on 
the  job  he  got  at  it  himself  and  left  us  on  the 
pleasant  little  siding  that  we  have  been  so 
particular  to   fence  in." 

Harold  had  lost  no  time.  Hardly  was  Mr. 
Wedderburn's  back  turned  when  he  began  "to 
break  it  to  Mike  and  the  others  what  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  is,"  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject    of   the    minister's  acquaintance. 

"The  minister?"  said  Mike.  "What  do  we 
want  of  him  ?  His  talk  sounds  fine.  But  he's 
got  a  boy  amongst  those  that  play  ball  across 
from  the  store.  We  fellows  have  been  coming 
and  going  for  two  years,  but  those  fellows  don't 
see  you,  no  matter  how  clost  you  are  to  them, 
when  you  belong  to  East  Bend.  They  can't 
tell  us  apart.  No,  sir,  we  don't  want  the  min- 
ister !" 

Harold  did  not  dare  say  another  word.  He 
had  reason  to  perceive  very  clearly  the  point 
Mike  was  making. 

"But  this  here  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  as  you 
call  it,"  proceeded  Mike,  allowing  his  wrath 
to  subside  before  his  jubilant  excitement,  "is 
all  right.  And  we're  a-going  to  wipe  up  the 
earth  with  that  other  nine  of  his,  if  it's  only 
to  show  him  what  we  can  do  for  him  for 
friendship." 

Harold  discoursed  sagely  of  the  dangers 
of  cocksureness  and  then  walked  straight  past 
Mrs.  McNish's  house  without  stopping  in.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  "put  it  to  Robert  Sample  what 
Mike  said"  or  not. 

"If  Mike  found  out  I  had  been  fingering 
things  he  would  fly  into  a  thousand  pieces.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  wait  for  the  minister  until 
the  minister's  son  acquires  a  taste  for  Italians 
without  coaching  we  may  keep  on  waiting. 
Waiting  doesn't  suit   Mrs.  McNish." 

Harold  was  still  debating  the  question  when 
a  whistle  took  him  to  the  window.  Mike 
Petrone  was  in  the  street  below. 

"I  say,"  began  Mike  fiercely  when  Harold 
had  gone  down  to  him,  "did  you  put  the 
minister  up  to  tell  his  son  he'd  got  to  change? 
I  won't  stand  for  it !" 

"I  didn't,"  retorted  Harold.  "I  have  not 
spoken  to  Mr.  Sample  today,  or  to  Robert." 

"Who  did  you  tell,  then?" 

"Nobody." 

"Honest?"  cried  Mike. 

Harold  answered  him  with  a  nod.  "What 
are  you  talking  about,  anyway?" 

{Continued  on  page  983) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  July  21,  1912 


Lesson  Text.  Mark  4:26-32;  Matt.  13:33. 
Golden  Text,  Matt.  6:10:  "Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on 
earth." 

The  growth  of  the  kingdom  is  illustrated  in 
three  ways  in  this  lesson,  i.  It  grows  as  grain 
in  the  field.  2.  It  grows  like  the  mustard  plant. 
3.  It  grows  as  leaven  spreads  itself  in  meal. 
In  each  case  it  does  the  thing  it  was  meant  to 
do.  There  was  a  useful  purpose  behind  each 
of  these  illustrations.  The  grain  goes  into  the 
ground  in  order  to  make  store  against  human 
want.  The  mustard  seed  becomes  a  shade- 
casting,  coolness-providing  tree.  The  leaven 
imparts  its  own  quality  to  all  that  it  touches. 
Real  Christians  are  like  these  things.  Some 
arc  granaries  stored  with  power  to  sustain 
others.  Some  provide  comfort  and  relief 
against  life's  stress  and  heat.  Some  impart  to 
every  soul  they  touch  the  flavor  of  Christ  which 
has  been  given  to  them. 

Christ,  the  "Man";  the  Seed,  the  Gospel; 
the  Earth,  the  Heart  of  Humanity 

Verse  26 — The  kingdom  of  God  stands  for 
the  idea  of  practical  righteousness  in  this 
world,  the  law  of  which  is  written  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.  The  "man"  who  cast  seed 
upon  the  earth  was  the  Son  of  man.  The  seed 
was  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The  earth 
was  the  heart  and  mind  of  humanity. 

Verse  27 — The  farmer  leaves  the  field  into 
which  he  has  cast  seed.  He  eats  and  sleeps, 
and  the  seed  grows,  he  knows  not  how.  It  is 
the  nature  of  seed  covered  with  earth  to  sprout. 
Can  the  parable  be  fitted  into  this  verse  ?  In 
a  way  it  can  be.  Christ  has  gone  from  sight, 
but  his  servant  remains.  The  preacher  is  the 
servant.  The  teacher,  too,  is  the  servant. 
Many  a  preacher  sows  the  seed  and  never  sees 
a  sprout  in  the  lives  of  those  on  whose  minds 
and  hearts  it  falls.  So  with  the  teacher.  All 
that  such  workers  can  do  is  to  go  their  way 
and  wait.  But  for  us  all  the  word  of  the  Old 
Testament  holds :  "In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  pros- 
per, whether  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good." 

Verse  28 — Here  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
old  law ;  blade,  ear,  full  corn.  Never  expect 
to  grind  the  kernel  to  flour  on  the  day  the  first 
green  tint  from  sprouting  seed  colors  your 
field.  Protect  the  growing  plants  as  much  as 
possible,  if  need  be,  from  parasitic  enemies, 
and  wait.  The  Christian  converted  today  can- 
not be  a  full  fruit-bearer  tomorrow.  Wait. 

Verse  29 — "But  when  the  fruit  is  ripe." 
Activity,  when  the  time  for  activity  comes. 
Let  not  the  ripened  grain  be  lost  by  neglect. 
Reap,  bind,  garner,  is  the  law  when  the  full 
corn  is  ripe  in  the  ear.  Watch  for  the  ripening 
of  the  seed  produced  on  the  plant  that  has 
grown  from  your  sowing.  If  every  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  kingdom  were  a  fruit-bearing  plant 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  would  soon  be  known 
around  the  whole  world. 

Jesus  Turns  from  the  Field  to  the  Home 
Garden 

Jesus  had  not  finished  the  illustration  of  his 
countryside.  He  turns  now  to  the  home  garden, 
where  the  mustard  seed  is  planted.  In  the 
new  parable,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  he  begins 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  life  he  would  make 
understood.  One  seed  serves  him  here.  The 
first  parable  ended  in  a  full  granary.  This  one 
ends  in  branches  that  spread  widely,  that  fur- 
nishes comfortable  shade  and  shelter.  The 
process  is  the  same,  though  the  results  meet 
different  needs.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
designed  to  bring  satisfaction  to  the  husband- 
man alone.  Christ  was  the  beginning  seed 
sower  ;  the  Christian  worker  was  his  successor. 
The  results  of  their  sowing  are  not  for  their 
satisfaction  alone.  Other  wants  must  be  satis- 
fied.   Out  of  a  life  growing  up  from  the  seed 


The  Growth  of  the  Kingdcm 

of  the  kingdom  must  come  help  and  comfort 
for  lives  on  a  lower  plane. 

Woman  Furnishes  Illustration  as  to  Char- 
acter of  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

Now  the  lesson  text  passes  to  Matthew  13:33. 
This  also  is  a  kingdom  of  heaven  parable.  The 
two  we  have  just  considered  were  concerned 
with  work  done  by  men.  This  last  one  brings 
ill  a  woman.  Woman  has  a  part  also  in  fur- 
nishing illustrations  as  to  the  character  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Mark  the  phrase  is 
"kingdom  of  God."  In  Matthew,  for  the  same 
parable,  it  is  "kingdom  of  heaven." 

This  is  the  "leaven"  parable.  Leaven  is  used 
in  dough  to  produce  fermentation.  "Light 
bread"  is  that  in  which  before  baking  the 
leavening  has  done  its  fermenting  work  and 
has  made  the  dough  to  rise.  This  parable  was 
drawn  from  one  of  the  commonest  acts  of 
domestic  life.  The  illustration  shows  a  dif- 
ferent function  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  come  among  men. 
There  is  in  the  seed  a  germ  which  forces  itself 
into  a  living  vegetable  organism  when  given 
the  proper  opportunity.  In  leaven  there  is  an 
invisible  spirit  which  goes  through  soggy,  hard, 
lifeless  dough  leavening  the  whole  mass.  So 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  a  subtle 
spirit  that  work  in  a  similar  way.  It  makes  a 
heart  that  loved  sin  love  righteousness.  It  makes 
a  heart  that  was  heavy  and  sad  rejoice  in  the 
love  of  God.  It  drives  out  hate,  and  meanness, 
and  foulness,  replacing  them  with  nobility  of 
life,  and  truth,  and  love.  This  leaven-hiding 
is  a  woman's  work.  It  seems  very  often  as  if 
there  were  more  leaven-hiders  in  the  world 
than  there  are  seed  sowers.  Blessed  is  that 
child  whose  mother  hides  the  leaven  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  heart  before  it  be- 
comes possessed  by  what  will  make  it  cold 
and  false  and  sinful. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Life  is  not  place  or  circumstance, 
but  faith,  emotion,  principle.  Christianity, 
though  the  feeblest  of  all  faiths  in  its  first 
manifestations,  contains  within  itself  vital 
power.  It  will  not  only  fill  the  earth,  but  will 
rule  all  the  activities  of  mankind. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  should  argue  so 
long  and  vehemently  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  a  date  or  a  place  or  a  form  of  civil 
government.  When  Americans  say  that  they 
admire  New  England  we  do  not  understand 
them  as  being  pleased  alone  with  its  rocks  and 
sand  and  precipitous  streams.  What  they  most 
admire  is  the  "plain  living  and  high  thinking" 
which  have  made  New  England  a  land  by  itself. 

The  kingdom  of  God  (v.  26)  is  the  soul  life 
of  the  believer.  The  church  is  merely  its 
organized  form.  Our  Lord  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  kingdom  and  very  little  about  the 
church,  because  the  inner  life,  not  the  outer 
form,  is  the  essential  thing.  To  make  the 
church  and  Ihe  kingdom  secondary  is  to  reverse 
Christ. 

In  the  lesson  for  today  we  are  taught  the 
facts  which  are  revealed  in  the  rise  and  growth 
of  this  spiritual  experience.  We  are  brought  to 
consider  (i)  the  mystery  of  its  rise;  (2)  the 
vigor  of  its  growth,  and  (3)  that  complete 
triumph  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
awaits  it. 

Truth  Has  in  Itself  Power  to  Burst 
Into  Life 

Verses  26-28 — The  first  thing  to  which  our 
attention  is  called  is  the  spontaneity  of  ger- 
mination. The  sower  does  not  need  to  watch 
all  night  to  make  sure  that  the  seed  will  sprout. 
He  goes  to  his  rest  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
duty  performed,  leaving  the  immediate  results 
with  God, 

Our  very  wise  men  are  always  "just  going" 


to  reveal  the  secret  of  life  to  us,  but  they  never 
get  beyond  that.  All  that  they  know  and  all 
that  we  know  is  that  there  is  a  vital  power 
ill  each  seed,  and  that,  faithfully  planted  in 
reasonable  soil,  it  will  take  care  of  its  own 
germination.  The  anxious  evangelist  some- 
times, like  a  little  child,  digs  at  the  spot  of 
planting  to  see  whether  the  seed  has  burst. 
But  how  many  a  minister  finds,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years  after  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  that 
it  has  begun  to  live.  How  many  a  parent  re- 
ceives in  late  life  the  tardy  acknowledgment 
from  hitherto  wayward  son :  "Father,  I  did 
not  always  heed  your  warning,  but  I  never 
forgot  it,  and  now  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  it." 

Then  apart  from  the  vitality  of  the  germ 
we  should  remember  the  assistance  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances.  "The  earth  helped  the 
woman,"  is  the  astonished  exclamation  of  John 
(Rev.  12:16).  In  all  our  missionary  enter- 
prises we  have  found  doors  suddenly  opened 
where  apparently  was  a  dead  wall.  Imme- 
diately after  our  Lord's  decease  events  began 
to  transpire  in  Roman  and  Jewish  history  that 
no  apostle  could  have  foreseen.  They  were 
God's  "bright  designs"  which  Cowper  tells  us 
he  keeps  hid  "in  unfathomable  mines"  until 
the  crisis  comes.  Our  duty  is  not  to  know  but 
to  sow. 

Truth  as  It  Is  in  Christ  Bound  to  Extend 
Its  Growth 

Verses  30-32 — The  second  parable  brings  to 
light  the  power  of  indefinite  expansion  pos- 
sessed by  the  divine  seed.  Few  things  looked 
more  feeble  to  the  church  man,  the  politician, 
the  philosopher  than  Christianity  when  Jesus 
taught  its  first  principles.  Such  men  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  stamp  it  out.  Its  converts  were  few 
in  number  and  uncertain  in  their  allegiance 
(John  6:66-67).  Its  tenets  seemed  to  puzzle 
more  than  they  comforted  or  enlightened  (John 
16:18).  All  the  ruling  powers  were  against  it 
(Mark  3  :6).  Its  enemies  could  only  look 
upon  the  little  band  Jesus  gathered  as  a  pitiful 
hsndful  of  defenseless  sheep  (Luke  12:32). 
But  Jesus  knew  with  the  surety  of  a  divine 
prevision  that  its  growth  would  surpass  that 
ol   any   other   religion   in   the  world. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  see  something  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  the  human  race  are  followers 
of  the  cross.  But  if  we  cut  down  the  number 
of  communicants  to  strictly  Bible  Christians 
we  find  that  Protestants  number  152,000,000, 
standing  at  the  forefront  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  Besides  all  this  it  is  the  only 
religion  today  increasing  with  vigor  unimpaired. 
Bible  Christianity  has  become  the  outstanding 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  race. 

Truth  as  It  Is  in  Christ  to  Dominate 
Every  Activity  of  Man 

Matthew  13:33 — But  the  third  parable  which 
specifically  relates  to  this  new  spiritual  life  ex- 
hibits its  pervasive  force.  It  will  not  simply 
grow  like  the  tree,  it  will  permeate  like  the 
leaven — or  to  use  the  modern  word,  the  "yeast." 

Christianity  is  only  true  to  itself  when  it 
lives  in  all  our  activities.  Catholics  speak  of 
such  and  such  persons  being  "religious"  when 
they  mean  that  they  make  religion  their  busi- 
ness. Jesus  would  say  that  a  man  is  "religious" 
when  his  religion  works  all  through  his  busi- 
ness, his  amusements,  his  family  relations. 
Just  as  yeast  reaches  each  particle  of  the  dough 
and  does  not  permit  any  atom  to  escape  its 
uplifting  power,  so  religion,  if  true  to  the  ideal 
of  Christ,  suffers  every  activity  of  life. 

Christianity  first  of  all  gives  the  home  life 
a  tenderness  and  purity  which  is  fostered  by 
no  other  religion.  Christianity  gives  us  laws 
just  to  every  class  and  helpful  to  those  most  in 
need  of  help.  Christianity  permeates  our 
literature  and  our  art.  We  cannot  be  Christian 
in  our  churches  and  pagan  in  our  pictures. 
We  cannot  be  Christian  in  our  churches  and 
heathen  in  our  factories.  What  our  Lord  means 
is  that  there  will  remain  no  province  of  the 
mind,  no  aim  of  business,  no  ideal  in  art 
unaffected  by  the  Christian  spirit.  These  prop- 
ositions which  Jesus  enunciated  indicate  a  rev- 
olution in  all  the  activities  of  life. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  July  14,  1912 

Topic — Ungodly  pleasures.    Isaiah  5:11-14. 

This  is  a  tremendous  invective  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  From  the  fearless 
prophet's  hour  until  our  own  the  war  between 
self-control  and  appetite  has  waged.  The 
mouth  of  Sheol  has  ever  been  open  to  devour 
the  best  there  is  in  man ;  brain,  heart,  genius, 
affection,  together  with  earthly  prosperity,  have 
all  been  swallowed  up.  The  prophet  of  our 
day  still  cries  "Woe !"  The  cry  has  been 
answered  by  woe's  victims  in  every  age. 
Strange  to  say,  after  almost  three  thousand 
years  the  ravages  of  the  woe-producer  are  un- 
abated.   

"Ungodly  pleasures"  our  caption  calls  what 
Isaiah  here  depicts  so  graphically.  We  see 
plainly  where  the  "ungodly"  is  apropos,  but 
the  "pleasures"  are  not  so  plain  to  us.  Un- 
restrained appetite  for  intoxicants  works  all  the 
havoc  now  it  did  in  Isaiah's  time.  It  might 
even  bring  political  captivity,  if  the  American 
people  became  so  universally  drunken  as 
Israel  had  become  eight  centuries  before  Christ. 
Great  land  and  naval  battles  have  been  lost 
because  of  the  drunkenness  of  commanders. 
The  way  to  courageous  action  is  not  through 
a  demijohn  or  beer  barrel.  Sobriety  brings 
poise  and  balance,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  they  almost  always  win  the  day. 

Look  at  verse  11.  There  is  the  picture  of  a 
sot.  His  first  morning  move  is  for  a  dram. 
In  almost  any  country  village  where  the  move- 
ments of  men  are  easy  to  observe  one  may  see 
the  procession  of  before-breakfast  drinkers 
going  in  one  at  a  time.  The  same  ones  come 
at  noon  and  at  evening,  and  sit  at  night  in 
reeking  atmosphere,  almost  seethed  in  alcoholic 
fumes.  They  make  a  sorry  company.  Clothes 
stained,  shabby,  old ;  faces  bleared,  blotched, 
befouled;  conscience,  sense  of  decency  all  gone. 
Isaiah  knew  the  sight  well.  He  drew  his  pen 
picture  from  life.  How  strange  that  ages  of 
ruin  have  not  taught  the  young  man  of  today 
self-control  and  abstinence ! 


In  verse  12  the  prophet  had  taken  a  look  into 
one  of  the  banquet  halls  of  the  inebriates.  The 
familiar  instruments  of  music  of  the  day  were 
all  there.  These  can  give  real  pleasure.  There 
is  nothing  ungodly  about  the  pleasure  aroused 
by  harmony  and  melody.  The  wickedness  lies 
in  the  brain  and  heart  behind  the  instrument. 
The  difference  between  Handel's  "Largo"  and 
a  drinking  song  lies  in  the  soul  that  directs 
the  fingers  on  the  strings  of  the  harp  or  the 
keys  of  the  pipe.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Jehovah  in  a  ballroom,  in  a  Bacchanalian 
feast  or  in  a  beer  garden.  "The  work  of 
Jehovah,"  "the  operation  of  his  hand,"  are 
unthought  of  where  wine  flows  freely.  "Wine 
in — wit  out,"  is  fearfully  true. 

One  thing  is  vastly  gratifying  in  our  country 
today.  The  number  of  men  in  prominent  place 
who  keep  inverted  wine  glasses  by  their  plates 
at  banquets  increases  steadily.  The  number 
of  feasts  where  a  divine  blessing  is  asked 
before  a  napkin  is  lifted  becomes  more  numer- 
ous from  year  to  year.  The  descendants  of  old 
stock  Americans  who  go  astray  from  wine 
drinking  are  ever  growing  fewer  and  fewer. 
Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when  a  banquet  will 
not  be  a  Bacchanal. 

The  "therefore"  of  verse  13  is  inevitable. 
There  are  three  specified  results:  (i)  A  cap- 
tive people.  Of  course  captivity  results  from 
national  weakness.  Drunkenness  saps  the 
foundations  of  character.  Courage  is  impos- 
sible where  mental  and  moral  stamina  are 
gone.  Strong  as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be, 
the  nation  could  make  itself  a  football  for 
Japan  if  for  one  half  a  century  it  gave  way 
to  appetite  for  drink.  (2)  A  famished  nobility. 
Poverty  comes  from  national  dissipation,  not 
alone  financial  poverty  but  moral  poverty.  The 
lack  of  honorable  men  is  a  calamity.  America 
is  in  some  such  plight  now.  Our  great  men  are 
few.  We  are  as  a  people  famished  for  honor- 
able men.  The  nation  is  following  the  money 
curse  as  Israel  followed  the  drink  curse.  Our 
intoxication  is  caused  by  inordinate  appetite 
for  money.  No  class  seems  to  be  wholly  free 
from  it.    (3)  The  outcome  is  a  people  parched 


with  thirst  for  the  good  things  which  cannot 
be  attained.   

Verse  14  is  the  prophet's  vision  of  an  open 
mouthed  Sheol  ever  gaping  wider  and  wider. 
Of  the  dangers  of  that  we  Americans  need  no 
reminder.  Ungodly  pleasures  are  ungodly 
habits  for  the  most  part,  and  they  are  among 
us  awful  sins.  The  liquor  evil  is  one.  The 
habit,  practice,  business  of  commercialized  vice 
is  another.  The  rottenness  of  life  in  the 
great  cities  is  appalling.  Think  of  one  Amer- 
ican city  in  which  in  the  year  19 11  $4,000,000 
was  given  through  church  channels  for  benefi- 
cence, and  the  net  profits  of  the  "white  slave" 
exploitation  were  estimated  at  $16,000,000. 
Many  ministers  are  afraid  to  preach  on  this 
subject  to  their  congregations  lest,  forsooth, 
they  offend.  But  Jane  Addams  is  not  afraid. 
Thank  God  for  a  woman  like  her.  Offense 
given  for  Jesus'  sake  in  the  interest  of  human 
souls  for  whom  he  died  is  better  than  quiet 
inoffensiveness  because  of  a  craven  souU 


Waiting  with  Dignity 

What  was  he  doing?  Waiting — that  was  alL 
He  had  done  everything  that  lay  in  his  power, 
and  now  there  remained  nothing  but  to  sit 
quietly  and  helplessly  between  the  gates  and 
wait  while  the  great  events  transpired  beyond 
the  reach  of  ear  or  hand.  Ah  I  but  that  is  a 
thousand  times  harder  than  action.  What  is 
more  terrible  than  just  waiting?  We  all  reach 
a  point  where  we  can  do  no  more,  and  then — 
we  must  just  wait.  Adopt  the  pace  of  nature ; 
her  secret  is  patience.  "Upon  the  heat  and 
flame  of  the  distemper  sprinkle  cool  patience." 
Are  you  sitting  between  the  gates  waiting?  Do 
it  with  the  dignity  of  a  David.  If  the  mes- 
senger is  to  bring  you  sorrow,  receive  it  with 
submission. — Charles  Frederic  Goss, 


Wealth  in  every  form,  material,  intellectual, 
moral,  has  to  be  administered  for  the  common 
good.  God  only  can  say  of  any  possession, 
"My  own." — Bishop  Westcott. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


July  21,  19)2 

THE  UNCOMMON  SENSE 

Topic — Christian     common     sense.  Proverbs 
4:1-9. 

Common  sense  is  more  elusive  of  definition 
than  some  more  spiritual  qualities.  Everybody 
knows  what  it  is,  but  no  satisfactory  defini- 
tion can  be  given  of  it.  Common  sense  is 
more  than  the  common  consensus  of  opinion, 
tor  the  crowd  is  even  more  prone  to  do  fool- 
ish things  than  is  the  individual.  Nor  is  it 
the  commonness  of  the  virtue  that  gives  it  the 
nnme;  for  it  is  often  termed  the  most  un- 
common sense.  Common  sense  is  rather  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  sane  judgment,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  actual  conditions,  which  intuitively  per- 
ceives what  is  the  practicable  course  to  adopt. 

The  test  of  an  idea  is  its  workability.  That 
is  the  difference  between  what  we  loosely  call 
"theory"  and,  with  equal  looseness,  "common 
sense."   

Common  sense  listens  more  than  it  speaks. 

The  faculty  of  putting  every  new  proposi- 
tion to  the  test  of  its  reasonableness,  and  of 
keeping  ever  within  clear  view  of  things  as 
they  are,  is  inseparable  from  common  sense. 

A  steam  engine  without  governor  balls  runs 
away.  A  person  whose  powers  are  not  re- 
strained or  controlled  by  that  homely  form  of 
judgment  known  as  common  sense,  will  not  be 


likely  to  find  himself  connected  with  any  pro- 
ductive machinery.  It  is  the  dependable  engine 
and  the  dependable  man  that  are  given  re- 
sponsibility.   

The  person  who  is  "rich  in  saving  common 
sense"  lacks  nothing  of  being  a  real  philos- 
opher.   

The  common  sense  of  the  common  people 
is  the  guaranty  of  the  common  welfare  of 
society.   

For  common  needs  let  us  have  common  sense. 
But  for  the  great  crises  and  extraordinary  oc- 
casions some  higher  quality  is  needed.  If 
Columbus  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  com- 
mon sense  of  his  time  he  never  would  have 
discovered  America.  Had  they  been  loyal  only 
to  common  sense  the  Wright  brothers  would 
never  have  invented  the  flying  machine ;  and 
common  sense  would  have  kept  Marconi  from 
dreaming  the  wild  dream  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph. The  pioneers,  the  discoverers,  the  con- 
querors, the  leaders,  have  mostly  been  men 
who  have  disdained  the  common  sense  of  their 
day  and  dared  to  "follow  the  gleam." 

If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  governed  by  no 
higher  law  than  common  sense  he  never  would 
have  adventured  Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 

The  highest  development  of  common  sense  is 
the  ability  to  perceive  when  to  discard  common 
sense  and  rely  on  higher  faculties.  It  was 
more  than  common  sense  that  led  Abram  from 
bis  ancestral  home  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ; 


it  was  more  than  common  sense  that  led 
Moses  to  carry  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  to 
dare  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea. 

Common  sense  is  given  for  the  common  good 
in  common  things.  It  will  help  a  man  to  buy 
a  farm  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  but  it  will 
not  enable  him  to  write  a  poem  or  paint  a 
picture  or  earve  a  statue. 

Common  sense  always  has  this  limitation— it 
never  rises  above  the  level  of  its  time  and 
place.  It  is  hampered  by  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  what  is  common  sense  in 
Scotland  or  New  England  would  be  rank  ideal- 
i.'-m  in  China.  The  standards  of  common  sense 
vary  from  generation  to  generation.  Therein 
they  differ  from  the  absolute  standards  of 
God's  word,  which  never  vary,  although  they 
are  more  clearly  and  largely  understood  with 
the  progress  of  the  centuries. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half 
?s  useful  as  common  sense.  There  are  forty 
rren  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense.  And  he  that 
will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold  will  be 
every  day  at  a  loss  for  readier  change. — Pope. 

Common  sense  is  only  a  modification  of 
talent.  Genius  is  an  exaltation  of  it. — Bulwer- 
Lytlon.   

Common  sense  is  the  average  sensibility  and 
itilelligence  of  men  undisturbed  by  individual 
piculiarities. — W.  R.  Alger. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Great  China  Campaign  Projected 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  its  head- 
quarters office  at  New  York  is  busily  making 
preparations  for  its  great  China  campaign  of 
the  coming  fall. 

Some  readers  may  remember  that  The  Con- 
tinent a  few  months  ago  criticised  the  As- 
sembly's executive  commission  for  being  so 
impartial  among  the  various  benevolent  boards, 
sanctioning  among  them  all  no  preferential 
movement  which  might  be  demanded  by  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  the  field  of  any 
particular  one  of  the  eight.  Perhaps  the  exec- 
utive commission  was  not  influenced  by  the 
criticism,  but  in  any  event,  before  the  General 
Assembly  came  on  it  did  the  very  thing  which 
The  Continent  urged  as  its  statesmanlike  duty 
— it  abandoned  the  delicately  impartial  poise 
of  the  budget  among  the  boards  and  deliberately 
sanctioned  an  emergency  increase  for  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increases  recommended  for 
the  other  boards.  And  the  other  boards  have 
not  offered  the  slightest  complaint.  They  know 
that  their  turns  for  special  emphasis  will  come 
in  the  succession  of  years  following. 

The  executive  commission's  recommendation 
was  promptly  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  authorizes  the  Foreign  Board,  in 
view  of  the  tremendously  important  current 
crisis  in  China,  to  proceed  to  raise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  field  $700,000,  to  be  col- 
lected over  and  above  the  normal  revenues  for 
foreign  work  within  the  next  three  years.  The 
call  is,  of  course,  not  alone  for  money ;  to 
make  the  money  effective  men  and  women  must 
go  to  do  the  work  which  the  money  makes  pos- 
sible. The  board's  summons  in  this  line  is  for 
100  volunteers  for  China,  all  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  work  within  this  same  three-year  period 
— fifty  if  possible  during  the  year  coming.  The 
proportion  desired  is  sixty-seven  men  and 
thirty-three  single  women.  Wives  are  not 
counted  in  this  estimate  of  numbers,  but  are,  of 
course,  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  outlay. 
This  reenforcement  will  call  for  the  erection 
of  eighty  new  residences.  The  remainder  of 
the  sum  will  go  chiefly  into  hospitals  and 
schools. 

That  this  great  project  for  China  is  entirely 
practicable  the  board  believes  most  firmly. 
Indeed,  an  extraordinary  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve in  the  complete  success  of  the  plan  has 
come  before  any  campaigning  whatever  has 
been  undertaken — the  voluntary  pledge  of  the 
Philadelphia  women's  board  that  it  will  raise 
$100,000  of  the  $700,000  called  for.  Anything 
like  equal  spirit  in  the  rest  of  the  church  will 
end  the  campaign  in  victory  almost  before  it 
has  begun.  Meetings  in  this  interest  will  be 
stl  on  foot  in  all  synods  just  as  soon  as  the 
\acation  period  is  ended. 

Meanwhile  the  board  trusts  that  the  mere 
statement  of  ihe  proposition  will  evoke  gen- 
erous gifts  from  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
church.  The  amazing  opportunities  of  the 
present  hour  in  China  are  known  to  all  who 
read  any  missionary  literature  at  all — however 
casually — and  such  persons  should  need  no 
argument  for  helping  on  this  plan  to  rush 
missionary  recruits  straightway  into  China 
while  in  the  remolding  of  the  nation  the  peo- 
ple are  plastic  to  the  missionary  influence. 
There  is  the  greatest  reason  for  saying  in 
China  "Now  or  never."  For  such  givers  the 
board  presents  the  .following  memorandum : 

"To  churches,  societies  or  individuals,  who 
wish  to  designate  their  gifts  for  specific  ob- 
jects, the  board  will  gladly  assign — 

"(a)  The  support  of  a  missionary  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  annually  for  an  unmarried  mis- 
sionary and  $2,000  for  a  family,  this  sum  in- 
cluding salary,  traveling  expenses,  language 
teacher  and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  cost  of  the  increased  work  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  missionary  involves. 

"(b)  A  residence  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of 
approximately  $4,000,  though  in  cities  where 
land  is  expensive  the  cost  may  be  $4,500,  and 
in  some  instances  $5,000. 

"(c)  Educational  institutions.  The  board  is 
already  conducting  in  China,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  four  colleges  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  three  theological  seminaries,  three 
medical  colleges  for  men  and  two  for  women, 
several  normal  schools,  a  number  of  kinder- 


gartens and  more  than  a  score  of  academies, 
boarding  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  some 
of  which  are  rapidly  developing  into  colleges 
either  for  men  or  women.  Many  of  these  in- 
stitutions greatly  need  additional  buildings  and 
equipment.  Special  gifts  for  this  purpose  will 
be  gladly  received."  .  

Arrests  Continue  in  North  Korea 

Mail  advices  as  late  as  May  10  from  Pyeng 
Yang  inform  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
that  the  arrests  of  Christians  in  the  northern 
section  of  Korea  continued  at  that  time  quite 
unabated.  On  April  11  thirteen  Presbyterians 
and  one  Methodist  were  seized  in  their  homes 
in  Pyeng  Yang  and  hurried  off  to  Seoul  under 
charge  of  the  police.  The  Christians  were 
nearly  all  church  officers.  In  the  same  week 
the  pastor  of  the  Wiju  church  and  three  of 
his  officers  were  similarly  seized  and  hurried 
away.  On  May  8  an  even  more  terrifying 
blow  was  struck  at  the  churches  of  Pyeng  Yang 
when  the  four  most  prominent  laymen  of  the 
c-ty  were  taken  into  custody  and  deported. 
These  were  Chung,  the  manager  of  the  book 
store ;  Shin,  superintendent  of  the  hospital ; 
Yuen,  the  richest  and  most  benevolent  Christian 
of  the  city,  and  Kim,  the  principal  of  the 
grammar  school.  The  missionaries  visited 
the  local  police  chief  and  asked  on  what 
charges  these  men  were  dragged  away  from 
their  homes.  The  reply  was  that  the  police 
were  themselves  totally  ignorant  of  the  charges. 
The  men  were  arrested  on  specific  orders  from 
Seoul,  and  the  police  who  took  them  into 
custody  were  entirely  unaware  whether  they 
were  wanted  as  criminals  or  as  witnesses. 

Governmental  Conditions  Near  Urumia 

At  Urumia,  in  Persia,  missionaries  as  well 
as  natives  are  finding  the  cost  of  living  rising 
at  a  very  unpleasant  rate.  The  constant  in- 
crease in  prices  of  provisions  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  large 
bodies  of  Russian  and  Turkish  soldiers,  who  are 
producing  nothing,  but  have  to  be  fed.  The 
missionaries  are  constrained  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russian  troops  are  keeping  a  stiff 
control  over  the  whole  Urumia  region,  and 
quiet  and  peace  are  secured  for  all.  The  roads 
arc  safe  for  travel,  and  this  means  a  vast  deal 
in  Northwest  Persia,  where  tragedies  like  the 
well-remembered  Labaree  assassination  have 
heretofore  testified  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
native  government. 

The  section  adjacent  to  Urumia  which  is  con- 
trolled by  Turkish  troops— a  territory  over 
which  sovereignty  is  disputed — is  likewise  quiet- 
ing down  into  orderly  conditions.  Whether 
the  rule  of  the  Turks  is  a  benefit  or  not  is  a 
matter  over  which  the  residents  of  that  section 
disagree.  Yet  it  is  observed  by  the  missionaries 
that  much  of  the  complaining  comes  from  those 
v/ho  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
privilege  under  the  native  regime.  To  one  of 
these  favorites  of  the  old  Agaha  rule  a  common 
laborer  was  overheard  to  make  this  vehement 
assertion  recently :  "You  never  had  to  give 
forced  labor  to  the  Persian  government.  The 
Persian  governor  fed  you  on  the  labor  he 
forced  from  me.  Now  I  am  equal  with  you  and 
you  must  earn  your  bread,  as  I  do.  That 
is  what  you  don't  like.  The  rule  of  the  Roman 
is  a  hundred  times  better  for  the  poor  man 
than  the  rule  of  the  Agahas."  The  survival 
of  the  term  "Roman"  as  a  designation  for  the 
Turks  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the 
days  when  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of 
the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

Opposition  in  Colombia 

Medellin  station  in  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica, was  opened  some  eighteen  years  ago  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  fifteen  years.  Then 
the  station  was  closed.  In  January  of  this 
year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  began 
preparations  for  the  opening  of  a  boys'  school, 
and  had  advertisements  posted  on  the  street 
corners,  as  is  the  custom.  The  archbishop  had 
a  decree  of  excommunication  posted  over  the 
school  advertisements  all  over  the  city.  All 
the  priests  preached  against  the  school  for 
weeks.  They  warned  and  threatened  the  peo- 
ple, and  published  articles  in  their  papers.  The 
missionaries  received  anonymous  letters.  Peo- 
ple would  not  sell  them   food.     Boys  threw 


stones  in  the  windows  and  often  spit  in  them, 
and  almost  all  who  passed  would  stop  and  gaze 
in.  Often  the  windows  would  be  packed  with 
faces,  trying  to  see  the  "heretics."  Some  were 
afraid,  and  were  heard  saying  to  each  other, 
"It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  look  in  here  I"  "Spirits 
live  in  this  house" ;  "Anyone  who  enters  is 
excommunicated  forever,"  etc.  Of  course  all 
this  kept  many  away,  but  at  the  same  time 
advertised  the  school.  A  number  of  bright 
university  students  had  been  attending  services 
and  a  Bible  class  for  young  men  which  Mr. 
Warren  conducts.  They  were  prohibited  from 
coming  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  from 
the  university.  Several  boys  threw  fireworks 
into  the  door  of  the  service  house  one  night, 
and  placed  a  large  one  in  the  bars  of  one  of  the 
windows,  which  exploded  and  broke  woodwork 
and  glass.  The  police  caught  these  boys,  who 
confessed  that  they  had  been  told  they  must 
work  against  the  Protestants.  One  day  on  the 
street  a  group  of  school  girls,  8  or  10  years 
of  age,  walked  behind  Mrs.  Warren  for  several 
blocks.  One  said  :  "Oh,  those  Protestants  are 
so  bad,  very,  very  bad  ;  they  do  not  believe  in 
heaven  or  hell,  in  God  or  the  Virgin."  "Oh, 
how  terrible  1"  said  all  in  chorus.  Then  the 
same  one  continued  :  "Yes,  they  say  that  in 
the  communion  they  give  everybody  a  cup  of 
wine  and  a  roll,  and  that  is  why  all  the  poor 
people  go  to  the  Protestant  services." 

"We  are  touching  a  few,"  writes  Mrs.  War- 
ren. "We  have  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pres- 
ent at  the  services  and  often  more  who  come 
and  go.  In  the  school  there  are  eleven,  only 
two  of  whom  are  outsiders,  all  the  others 
coming  from  families  who  are  members  of  the 
church.  In  our  home  I  have  classes  for  older 
girls,  trying  to  form  a  sort  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
There  are  eight  members.  We  are  studying 
the  Bible,  domestic  economy — very  simply— 
calisthenics  and  simple,  necessary  lessons  in 
hygiene,  and  once  a  month  we  have  a  social 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Barber  has  a  class  for  prep- 
aration for  membership,  as  we  have  three  girls 
to  join  the  church  this  year,  and  we  both  have 
cottage  Bible  classes  for  women.  We  have  six 
classes  in  Sunday  school,  and  as  far  as  enthu- 
siasm goes  it  compares  favorably  with  Sunday 
be  presented. 

Two  Studies  by  Social  Service  Bureau 

The  bureau  of  social  service  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  is  engaged  in  making  an 
investigation  of  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor 
problem  and  a  study  of  the  subject  of  "Work- 
ingmen's  Leisure."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bureau  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  fre- 
quent assertion  of  the  brewing  interests  that 
if  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  were  sud- 
denly stopped  it  would  cause  a  labor  panic. 
Official  literature  and  statistics  of  this  and  other 
countries  are  being  exhaustively  examined,  and 
the  results  will  be  publishea  in  form  for  popular 
distribution.  With  reference  to  workingmen's 
leisure  a  positive  and  constructive  program  will 
schools  at  home." 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Chicago  Presbyterial  Society's  June  foreign 
missionary  meeting  at  Assembly  hall  was  led 
by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Glass. 

— Mrs.  A.  L.  Berry,  describing  the  week  at 
Winona  Lake,  told  of  the  first  summer  confer- 
ence of  the  Westminster  guild,  which  she  be- 
lieved all  who  attended  will  wish  to  repeat  next 
year.  The  interdenominational  conference  was 
highly  successful.  Further  note  of  the  sessions 
will  be  made. 

— Hugh  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  the  Laos  mission 
praised  the  faith  of  the  man  who  has  given 
nearly  half  of  the  $35,000  needed  to  build 
a  theological  seminary  there,  on  condition  that 
a  dormitory  for  200  students  be  at  once  erected. 
Giving  part  of  the  marvelous  record  of  growth 
in  the  Laos  churches  during  recent  months,  he 
said:  "There  is  not  a  missionary  in  the  world 
v/ho  does  not  rejoice  over  the  united  effort  for 
China — may  the  church  in  thinking,  praying 
and  working  for  China  not  neglect  those  fields 
which  are  in  the  sole  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  Seven  of  the  recruits  asked  for 
Siam  and  Laos  have  already  been  appointed. 
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A  Searchlight  on  Immigration 

The  Promised  Land  :  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Russian  Immigrant,  by  Mary  Antin.  Auto- 
biographies are  as  a  usual  thing  written  in 
maturity  when  outlook  has  been  gradually 
changed  into  reminiscence.  This  autobiography 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  -written  in  youth,  one 
life  already  closed  and  the  author  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new.  The  little  Jewish 
child  within  "the  pale"  in  Polotzk,  Russia,  has 
slight  identity  with  the  notable  writer  and 
thinker  who  has  become  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Columbia  University.  She  has  as- 
similated and  closed  the  door  upon  her  past. 
She  wishes  now  to  be  of  today.  But  that  past 
which  has  made  possible  this  volume  is  a  strong 
ccrd  in  the  cable  binding  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.  It  is  a  past  which  turns  the  searchlight 
into  the  core  of  the  immigration  problem  and 
reveals  there  a  sublime  hope  for  its  ultimate 
happy  solution.  For  "in  America  everybody 
can  get  to  something  if  he  only  wants  to." 
Mary  Antin  "wanted  to."  Possessed  always 
of  a  zest  for  exploring  not  only  self  but  the 
universe  as  well,  she  wanted  to,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  even  in  Polotzk.  But  in  Polotzk 
there  was  no  door  out  of  Jewish  medisevalism  ; 
no  outreach  for  the  groping  hand  beginning  to 
throb  with  the  life  of  the  Great  Pulse.  Only 
in  America  were  such  things  possible.  To  this 
promised  land  Mary's  scholar  father  was  finally 
driven  by  poverty,  and  here,  when  she  was  12, 
the  family  joined  him.  His  sole  equipment — 
like  that  of  thousands  of  his  kind — of  empty 
pockets,  hands  untrained  to  the  use  of  tools 
and  a  mind  cramped  by  oppression  in  his  na- 
tive land  ill  prepared  him  to  make  a  living 
even  in  America,  and  a  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence in  the  sjums  of  Boston  followed.  But 
the  boundaries  had  burst  for  Mary.  This 
ardent  young  alien,  coming  at  a  most  impres- 
sionable age  and  with  all  faculties  alert,  found 
royal  privileges  offered  for  her  grasp,  splendid 
processions  of  opportunity  passing  by  her  very 
door.  How  she  made  privilege  and  opportunity 
her  own,  climbing  by  them  step  by  step  into 
fine  friendships,  notable  achievement,  her  auto- 
biography tells  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
way,  gripping  from  its  first  word.  The  glow 
of  abundant  life  blazes  through  it  all,  vision 
irradiates  it,  and  its  spirit  of  patriotism  might 
well  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of 
many  an  indifferent  American.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  miracle  of  transformation — the  merging 
of  a  Russian  Jew  born  to  a  narrow,  humble 
destiny,  in  the  American  free  to  fashion  her 
own  life.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1.75  net. 

Of  Varied  Interest 

Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear,  edited  by 
Lady  Strachey.  This  is  the  second  volume  of 
correspondence  between  the  author  of  the 
famous  "Nonsense  Book,"  Chichester  Fortescue 
(Lord  Carlingford),  Lady  Waldergrave  and 
others.  It  carries  the  author  to  the  end  of  his 
life  and  is  fully  as  delightful  as  the  first  series 
brought  out  some  years  ago.  One  may  read  it 
with  sustained  enjoyment  or  dip  into  it,  always 
with  a  prospect  of  stimulation.  [Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    $3.50  net. 

Nature's  Harmonic  Unity  :  A  Treatise  on 
Its  Relation  to  Proportional  Form,  by  Samuel 
Colman ;  edited  by  C.  Arthur  Coan.  Explica- 
tion of  the  similarity  existing  between  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  best  achievement  in  art, 
especially  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  ancients, 
has  been  Mr.  Colman's  object  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  present  volume.  It  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  work,  reflecting  an  intensity  of  technical 
knowledge  that  ought  to  place  it  high  in  its 
field.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $3.50 
net. 

The  Loss  of  the  S.  S.  Titanic,  by  Lawrence 
Beesley,  one  of  the  survivors.  Instinctively 
one  feels  that  Mr.  Beesley's  account  of  the 
Titanic  disaster  is  authoritative  and  unhys- 
terical.     He  has  written  clearly,  vividly  and 


comprehensively  of  all  that  happened  from  the 
moment  of  his  going  on  board  to  the  time  he 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Carpathia,  relating 
the  smallest  scraps  of  conversation  during  the 
crisis,  the  not-surprising  absence  of  fear  and 
the  terror  of  the  unexpected  sinking.  Mr. 
Beesley  is  an  Englishman,  unconnected  with  any 
steamship  line  or  board  of  inquiry,  and  he  has 
described  what  he  saw  without  any  bias. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.20  net. 

Books  on  Religion 

The  Making  of  the  Bible,  by  Albert  E. 
Dunning.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  latest  ac- 
credited results  on  the  study  of  the  Bible 
by  a  man  who,  though  not  a  specialist,  is  thor- 
oughly competent  to  estimate  the  value  of 
historical  and  critical  study,  and  to  choose  the 
things  that  are  reasonable  and  fairly  well 
supported.  The  author's  object  is  to  furnish 
a  textbook  for  teachers  and  students  of  adult 
Bible  classes.  He  reports  that  the  views  given 
in  the  book  have  been  taught  in  the  Bible 
classes  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston. 
Whether  adopted  by  other  Bible  classes  or  not, 
the  volume  is  certainly  adapted  to  inform  the 
minds  of  inquirers  as  to  how  the  higher  critical 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  used  in  the 
Sunday  school.  [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  75 
cents  net. 

Cui  Bono?  by  Harwood  Huntington,  aims 
so  to  restate  the  most  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  remove  certain  intellectual  dif- 
ficulties which  in  recent  years  have  come  to 
beset  these  doctrines.  The  author  gives  it  the 
subordinate  title,  "A  Gentle  Philosophy  for 
Those  Who  Doubt."  It  is  not  designed  that 
the  subjects  touched  upon  should  be  illumined 
in  their  intricacies,  or  that  the  reader  should 
have  all  his  minor  perplexities  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith  resolved  and  cleared  up,  but  simply 
that  the  reasonableness  of  believing  should 
present  itself  to  him  in  a  more  vivid  and  clear 
form.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.     $1  net. 

Via  Sacra,  by  T.  H.  Darlow.  In  these  es- 
says the  author  aims  to  touch  upon  the  out- 
standing problems  of  Christian  experience  and 
to  enforce  some  of  the  deep,  practical  ideals  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  terms  of  modern  life. 
Several  of  his  meditations  are  put  in  fresh 
and  striking  form  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  thoughtful ;  all  of  them  are 
well  worthy  the  reading  of  the  busy  layman 
who  is  seriously  enough  interested  in  religion 
to  take  the  time  for  it.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Land  of  Your  Sojournings  is  a  volume 
of  sermons  by  Wilfred  S.  Hackett  of  Halifax. 
The  discourses  are  rhetorical,  sympathetic  and 
evangelical.  At  times  the  author  seems  a 
little  uncertain  about  his  foundations,  but  on 
the  whole  it  does  not  prevent  his  giving  his 
spiritual  counsel  effectively.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Recent  Distinctive  Novels 

The  Friar  of  Wittenberg,  by  William 
Stearns  Davis.  The  story  of  Martin  Luther's 
lite — this  is  something  we  have  not  had  before 
in  fiction.  And  how  vivid  Mr.  Davis  makes  it ! 
One  feels  that  all  the  biographies  of  Luther  he 
has  read  are  merged  into  this  story  and  then 
given  that  indispensable  touch  of  personality 
that  alone  makes  a  portrait  of  a  great  historical 
character  human  and  understandable.  The 
narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  German 
nobleman,  an  iconoclast  who  is  won  over  to 
"the  cause"  by  his  contact  with  Dr.  Luther,  and 
whose  love  affairs  furnish  not  a  little  of  the 
story's  interest.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine 
novel  from  any  point  of  view.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.     $1.35  net. 

Julia  France  and  Her  Times,  by  Gertrude 
Atherton.  One  quality,  strength,  is  unfailingly 
predominant  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  books.  What- 


ever point  she  wishes  to  drive  home  she  strikes 
with  vigorous  and  unerring  aim.  So  she  strikes 
in  this  latest  novel,  laying  woman  suffrage  on 
the  anvil  of  modern  social  life  and  welding  it 
from  a  shapeless  condition  of  unrest  into  an 
organized  party  with  the  heroine  as  its  leader. 
"Julia  France"  is  not  in  any  sense  a  lovely 
book,  but  it  is  intensely  interesting,  is  full  of 
swing  and  activity  and  is  somewhat  informative, 
dipping  into  life  in  the  West  Indies,  East  Indian 
cults  and  philosophies,  and  the  San  Francisco 
of  the  great  earthquake.  Briefly  outlined,  the 
story  deals  with  the  sacrifice  by  her  ambitious 
mother  of  a  beautiful  young  daughter  to  the 
vicious  heir  presumptive  of  a  dukedom,  the 
victim's  subsequent  misery,  her  immersion  in 
suffrage  in  London  and  her  final  happiness 
through  a  high  type  of  honorable  manhood. 
The  book  is  not  simply  one  for  an  idle  hour, 
for  it  is  a  solid  meal  rather  than  light  refresh- 
ment. [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

The  Citadel,  by  Samuel  Merwin,  is  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  and  stimulating  arguments 
for  the  progressive  element  in  politics  that  we 
have  ever  read.  It  may  be  added  that  any 
reader  who  can  finish  it  without  finding  his 
antisuffrage  convictions  considerably  shaken  or 
utterly  dispersed  is  one  of  those  phlegmatic 
souls  whom  none  of  us  desires  to  know.  Its 
hero  is  a  young  radical,  a  congressman,  who 
doesn't  give  a  hang  for  the  constitution,  says 
so  in  a  stirring  speech  in  Washington,  and  then 
puts  up  an  independent  fight  against  corrupt 
politics.  Its  heroine  is — well,  she's  difficult  to 
describe :  she's  one  of  those  women  who  com- 
bine great  intelligence  and  great  charm,  and. 
of  course,  she  is  the  direct  inspiration  for  the 
big  "fight."  The  whole  thing  is  absorbing, 
thrilling,  convincing.  One  feels  that  he  wants 
to  shake  Mr.  Merwin's  hand.  [Century  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Charioteers,  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright. 
Given  a  self-sufficient  young  woman  who  be- 
lieves that  an  unconventional  relationship  with 
the  man  she  loves  is  worth  more  to  her 
than  the  fulfillment  of  her  "duty"  to  her  family 
and  society ;  and  given  a  man  who  is  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  that  belief,  but  consti- 
tutionally incapable  of  understanding  it — what 
is  the  result  in  their  united  lives  ?  Old  as  the 
theme  may  be  and  overworked  as  it  is  in 
modern  fiction,  Mrs.  Wright  has  something  new 
and  worth  while  to  say  about  it.  Her  hero  is 
not  a  cad — his  weaknesses  are  of  the  kind  that 
are  so  often  coupled  with  great  charm,  and  he 
is  so  lifelike  as  to  excite  immense  admiration 
for  the  author  who  could  create  him.  The 
novel  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  the  season. 
[D.  Appleton  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

On  the  Farm 

Farm  Boys  and  Girls,  by  William  A.  Mc- 
Keever.  A  plea  for  a  more  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  of  the  girl  and  boy  on 
the  farm,  with  some  sound  wisdom  on  the 
back-to-the-country  question  and  some  sound 
philosophy  for  farm  parents  on  the  larger  living 
of  life.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

A  Farmer's  Notebook,  by  C.  E.  D.  Phelps. 
The  record  of  a  farmer's  daily  life  in  the  form 
of  a  diary.  Much  practical  information  in 
regard  to  farming  is  included.  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Books  Received 

Beauty  of  the  Highest  Type :  A  Scientific 
and  an  Artistic  Aim  for  a  Nobler  Beauty,  by 
Caroline  Williams  LeFavre.  Health  Culture 
Company,  New  York. 

Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  English  Drama 
(excluding  Shakespeare).  A  Selected  List  of 
Books  in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

Madawaska,  hy  Thomas  G.  Devine.  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Three  Views  of  Mormonism 

What  changes !  I  claim  to  be  at  my  best 
and  enjoying  the  full  strength  and  vigor  of 
manhood ;  yet  I  have  had  three  views  of  Mor- 
monism, in  i860,  1881  and  1912.  The  first, 
during  "freighting  days"  across  the  plains,  like 
the  inquisition  of  the  Romish  Church,  revealed 
nothing  commendable.  The  second,  when  in 
company  with  Sheldon  Jackson,  I  visited  Utah, 
furnished  revelations  that  were  encouraging — 
wonderful  changes  among  these  people — a  more 
tolerant  spirit,  a  changing  of  old  customs  for 
new,  a  waking  up,  especially  among  the  younger 
class ;  a  freedom  from  danger  if  a  man  hap- 
pened to  be  a  gentile,  such  as  in  i860  was  not 
expected. 

The  third  view  is  so  marked  with  changes 
that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  people  are 
the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  of  1847-60. 
Beyond  doubt  missionaries,  governmental  in- 
fluences, missions,  schools  and  academies  have 
done  their  part ;  railroads  have  accomplished 
wonders  and  the  public  school  system  has  done 
great  things.  There  is  a  broadness  of  ex- 
pression and  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Many  are 
asking  questions,  which  if  answered  correctly 
and  in  the  proper  spirit,  will  result  in  great 
good. 

In  May,  by  invitation,  I  preached  to  between 
1,200  and  1,500  Mormons  in  the  Spanish  Fork 
pavilion  ;  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Utah 
when  a  gentile  minister  preached  to  so  large 
an  audience  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Everything 
in  connection  with  the  service  was  thoroughly 
orthodox.  A  Mormon  bishop  made  the  closing 
prayer. 

Personally  I  treat  Mormons  as  I  treat  other 
folks,  and  find  them  a  kindly  people,  temperate, 
clean  and  industrious.  "Community  settle- 
ments" have  made  them  clannish  and  have 
kept  them  to  themselves ;  therefore  the  world 
is  small  in  their  eyes,  bounded  as  it  is  by 
the  mountains  and  lakes  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  power  the  bishops  exercise 
over  them  is  an  acknowledged  detriment.  Com- 
mercialism permeates  all,  and  spirituality  is 
lacking.  In  my  judgment  some  of  the  attacks 
made  on  the  Mormons  have  been  unwise,  and 
have  antagonized  them ;  therefore  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing,  and  of  leading 
them  to  the  Rock  that  is  "higher  than  I." 

It  is  always  manly  to  recognize  the  good 
streaks  in  people  who  differ  widely  from  us, 
whether  in  politics,  business  or  religion.  Paul's 
attitude  on  Mars'  hill  should  be  that  of  those 
who  work  among  these  strangely  interesting 
people. 

Christian  socialism  is  making  headway  in 
Utah,  and  will,  if  wisely  pushed,  accomplish 
wonders.  Independence  of  thought,  unless  it 
runs  wild,  leads  to  independence  in  action  that 
causes  men  to  ask  intelligent  questions ;  and  as 
soon  as  men  do  this  they  begin  to  climb  upward. 
Brigham  Young  used  to  say,  when  dealing  with 
the  Indians,  "Feed  them;  don't  fight  them." 
Not  a  bad  policy  when  dealing  with  men's 
minds.  Try  to  give  them  something  to  think 
about  that  will  elevate  them,  rather  than  some- 
thing which  will   antagonize  them. 

George  M.  Barley. 


An  Ardent  Friend  of  Beecher 

In  The  Continent  of  June  6  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Preacher's  Power"  there  appears 
the  following:  "We  spoke  recently  of  four 
preachers  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn — -Beecher, 
Slorrs,  Talmage,  Cuyler.  The  first  three  are 
dead.  The  last,  Cuyler,  though  departed,  still 
lives.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler's  power  was  greater, 
for  the  things  that  go  to  make  lasting  power, 
than  the  joint  power  of  all  the  others." 

It  is  inexplicable  that  one  of  the  standing 
of  R.  S.  H.  should  make  such  a  statement. 
It  has  no  basis  in  wisdom ;  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  How  does  R.  S.  H.  know  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  dead  and  that  Cuyler 
still  lives  ?  What  mental  acumen,  or  unwonted 
insight  into  the  controlling  influences  of  the 
present  day,  does  he  possess  that  he  can  tell 
so  accurately  and  certainly  who  is  dead  and 
who  is  alive  of  the  men  who  have  lived  in 
the  past,  as  far  as  their  influence  in  the  present 
is  concerned  ? 

More  than  once,  when  life  has  been  dark 


and  the  burdens  have  been  heavy,  I  have  taken 
up  one  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  prayers  for 
solace  and  strength,  and  while  reading  it,  and 
through  its  influence,  I  have  been  able  to  forget 
life's  sorrows;  the  shadows  have  departed; 
strength  has  come  to  bear  the  burdens;  and 
a  nameless  quiet  and  a  deep  content  have 
settled  down  upon  the  life.  Is  Beecher  dead? 
Not  with  me  he  isn't ! 

I  never  saw  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  but  I 
shall  thank  God  in  eternity,  I  think,  that  he 
lived.  He  grips  my  inmost  soul.  He  fires 
me  with  a  noble  amlsition.  He  melts  me  with 
his  pathos.  He  gives  me  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  divine  grace.  He  has  made  many 
things  plain  to  me  that  troubled  me.  He  has 
made  me  feel  that  I'm  standing  on  a  rock — a 
sure  foundation.  Life  would  be  empty  of  many 
of  its  richest  things  if  Beecher  had  never  lived. 
Is  Beecher  dead?  Ask  those  whose  lives  he 
has  inspired  with  holy  desires,  and  whom  he  is 
leading  today  up  to  the  land  where  he  himself 
has  gone. 

If  Beecher  is  dead  is  Joseph  Parker  also 
dead  ?  R.  S.  H.  tells  us  that  the  preachers  who 
are  doing  the  things  that  abide  are  the  "tramp- 
ers."  Joseph  Parker  was  a  "preacher,"  not  a 
"tramper."  Is  he  therefore  dead  ?  Is  Frederick 
William  Robertson  also  dead?  He  wasn't  a 
"tramper." 

I  consider  The  Continent  the  greatest  reli- 
gious journal  of  the  day — it  stands  in  a  place 
all  its  own — and  it  is  a  pain  to  me  to  see 
its  lofty  tone  brought  down  and  its  force  weak- 
ened by  such  statements  as  the  one  noted 
above.  W.  J. 


New  Wine  and  Old  Wineskins 

Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  are 
D.  D.'s  always  divine  doctors.  The  editor  of 
The  Continent's  prayer  meeting  notes  falls 
into  a  trap  in  the  issue  of  June  13  that  has 
caught  many  a  commentator.  He  says  :  "New 
v/ine  must  ferment  somewhere.  Put  it  into 
new  wineskins."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
ever  did  so.  The  fermentation  is  over  before 
the  wine  is  bottled,  or  it  would  burst  the 
new  skins  as  well  as  the  old.  No  brewer  or  dis- 
tiller ever  bottles  his  goods  till  fermentation  is 
over.  Moreover,  the  text  says  nothing  about 
fermentation.  It  is  all  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  commentator.  Old  skins  are  not  fit 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  the  second 
year,  as  our  housekeepers  well  know  who 
have  attempted  to  can  their  fruit  in  last  year's 
tins.  Many  a  bulging  can  of  fruit  has  proved 
a  better  commentator  on  the  famous  text,  Mat- 
thew 9:16-17,  than  the  learned  commentators 
who  have  read  into  the  text  what  is  not  there. 
Old  wineskins  would  get  stiff  and  crack  and 
were  therefore  greased  to  render  them  pliant, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  filling  them  with  new 
wine.  J.  E.  Day. 


A  Medico's  Comment  on  Atavism 

W.  T.  Ellis,  writing  in  The  Continent  April 
25,  speaks  of  twins  in  the  same  family,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  indicating  the 
presence  of  negro  blood  in  the  white  parent, 
to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  reversion  or 
atavism. 

It  is  physiologically  impossible  for  two  white 
parents  to  have  twins,  one  white  and  the  other 
a  negro  child.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
have  "heard  of"  such,  but  they  never  saw  it. 
If  such  a  phenomenon  ever  did  exist  it 
was  due  to  other  causes.  If  Mr.  Ellis  would 
look  up  the  subject  in  any  standard  textbook 
on  obstetrics  he  would  revise  his  opinion. 

J.  M.  BoDDY,  M.  D. 


Christians  and  Pagan  Tobacco 

This  combination  of  good  and  bad,  virtue 
and  a  vice,  seems  strange  in  this  age  of  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  the  nicotine  poison  which 
inheres  in  chewing,  snuffing  and  smoking  to- 
bacco. I  have  known,  to  my  great  regret,  many 
good  men  and  many  clergymen  also,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  who  burned  incense  to 
this  god  of  indolence.  There  are  some  plausible 
reasons  why  such  a  habit  prevails  so  exten- 
sively ;  but  many  better  reasons,  many  more 
profound  reasons,  why  it  should  be  considered 
a  sin  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way,  especially 
in  the  vastly  extended  methods  of  cigar  and 
cigarette  smoking.  In  many  instances  I  have 
known  it  not  only  to  destroy  health,  the  repu- 
tation and  life  of  good  men,  but  of  good 
preachers  also.    It  is  an  offense  to  the  nostrils 


to  be  near  some  men — even  ministers — because 
of  stale  tobacco  odors.  Two  talented  Presby- 
terian ministers  that  I  have  known  and  loved 
each  lost  $3,000  salary  and  a  fine  parsonage 
because  of  smoking  habits. 

When  we  consider  what  these  tobacco  habits 
of  men  (and,  alas  !  some  foolish  women)  cost 
our  nation  in  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  de- 
stroyed health  and  the  degeneracy  of  our 
young  men,  we  are  led  to  shed  tears  of  grief 
and  despair.  Every  minister  who  smokes  has 
a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  this  waste  of 
life  and  property.  At  a  ministers'  meeting  that 
I  attended  six  years  ago  in  Cornwall,  England, 
a  talented  nonsmoking  Episcopal  clergyman 
said :  "Brethren,  unless  we  stop  smoking  our- 
selves we  cannot  expect  our  boys  to  refrain 
from  smoking,  as  they  will  do  what  father 
does."  Henry  M.  Hall. 


Shepherd  or  Lecturer? 

As  I  read  a  recent  article,  "The  System  and 
the  City  Pastor,"  I  thought  of  one  city  pastor, 
of  whom  one  of  his  most  worthy  and  faithful 
workers  (a  widow)  said  to  me :  "If  our  min- 
ister was  as  good  a  pastor  as  he  is  preacher 
the  church  would  be  filled.  Now  it  is  never  more 
than  half  filled."  The  writer  of  this  article 
spoke  to  that  same  pastor  concerning  a  lady 
member  of  his  church  who  had  lost  a  lovely 
daughter  but  recently,  and  was  herself  suffering 
from  physical  ailments  of  a  painful  nature, 
telling  him  that  she  would  like  to  receive  a 
visit  from  her  pastor.  His  reply  was,  "Some 
people  are  always  wanting  something."  She 
was  not  one  of  the  complaining  kind,  but  kept 
her  troubles  very  much  to  herself.  Help  ren- 
dered to  the  same  lady,  by  giving  some  precious 
promises  from  the  Book  and  a  short  prayer, 
by  the  writer,  for  which  she  appeared  very 
grateful,  seemed  to  give  her  comfort. 

Another  lady,  a  prominent  member  of  a 
city  church,  who  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
a  critical  operation  and  obliged  to  remain 
there  for  some  time,  sent  a  request  for  her  pas- 
tor to  call  and  see  her,  as  he  had  not  called. 
When  he  entered  her  ward  he  said,  "You  sent 
tor  me.  Did  you  wish  to  see  me?"  This  pastor 
afterwards  removed  to  another  church.  There 
is  the  same  heart  hunger  in  his  present  field 
among  many  of  his  people. 

Now  the  question  arises  very  often.  Is  a 
man  called  to  the  pastorate  who  cannot  be  a 
pastor,  a  friend — cannot  in  fact  "feed  the  flock" 
in  their  time  of  sore  need?  I  have  many  op- 
portunities for  observation  and,  though  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  criticise  a  pastor  of  any 
church,  yet  I  have  many  a  heartache  from  im- 
piessions  that  come  to  me  unsought.  The 
healthy,  worldly-wise,  prosperous  people  who 
enjoy  this  world  and  only  want  a  minister- 
lecturer  once  a  week  and  have  no  spiritual  use 
tor  a  minister,  meeting  him  only  socially  and 
are  pleased  to  be  noticed  in  their  way,  are  they 
the  pure  gold  of  the  church  ?  Amicus. 


One  of  Four  Great  Preachers 

I  greatly  enjoyed  The  Continent's  editorial 
under  the  caption  "The  Gift  of  Being  Great." 
All  of  the  four  great  contemporary  preachers 
you  wrote  of  as  living  in  Brooklyn  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  not  once  but  many  times  dur- 
ing a  residence  in  New  York  covering  the  years 
1874  to  1880.  It  was  when  you  came  to  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Rev.  William  Ormiston, 
however,  that  the  floodgates  of  memory  were 
opened.  For  most  of  the  years  of  my  residence 
in  New  York  I  was  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation, the  Marble  Collegiate  church,  now  being 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell.  I  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  by  Dr.  Ormiston. 
Seldom  have  I  listened  to  a  minister  who  so 
profoundly  moved  large  audiences  as  did  he. 
He  was  in  the  highest  sense  inspirational,  and 
magnified  Christ  in  his  preaching. 

Working  at  my  trade  as  a  printer  on  The 
Montreal  Witness  in  the  early  seventies  the 
printer  next  to  me  called  my  attention  to  the 
church  notice  he  was  putting  in  type  giving 
the  name  of  the  preacher  for  the  coming  Sab- 
bath in  Erskine  church,  of  which  I  was  then  an 
adherent,  as  Ormiston,  and  saying  I  must  on  no 
account  fail  of  hearing  him,  as  he  knew  of  him 
in  his  former  charge.  When  the  Sunday  came 
I  went  and  found  a  great  audience  present. 
By  rare  good  fortune  my  seat  was  directly  to 
the  left  of  the  pulpit,  where  I  had  a  good  view 
of  this  unique  man.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
ruggedness  of  feature  that  presented  itself  and 
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the  mass  of  closely  knit  thick  hair,  which  stood 
straight  up  in  front  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
giving  him  a  weird  appearance  which  later 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  "the  electrical- 
looking  Scotchman."  His  massive  head  was 
set  firmly  upon  a  burly  body. 

Before  commencing  he  carefully  removed  the 
vases  of  flowers  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit 
and  other  impedimenta  that  might  come  within 
the  sweep  and  onrush  of  his  impetuous  and 
fiery  delivery.  His  text  was  "Moses  lifting 
up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness."  Like 
a  carrier  pigeon  taking  a  few  long  circles  in  the 
air  to  get  its  bearings,  and  then  shooting  straight 
as  an  arrow  for  its  destination,  so  did  Ormiston 
preach  this  Sunday  morning,  and  for  the  space 
of  nearly  an  hour  he  held  the  large  audience 
spellbound. 

Resigning  the  pulpit  of  the  Collegiate  church 
in  the  early  eighties  he  went  to  California,  min- 
istering while  his  strength  lasted  with  great 
acceptance  to  the  church  in  Pasadena  and  other 
churches  in  California.  Death  came  to  him 
shortly  after  and  he  was  buried  with  high  honor 
fiom  the  church  in  New  York  he  so  faithfully 
served  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 

H.  Ballantyne. 


Baseball  and  the  East  Bend  Boys 

(Continued  from  page  977) 

"Why,"  said  Mike  in  subdued  tones,  "I  was 
passing  the  field  and  I  just  stopped  to  watch 
a  little.  And  then,  sir,  they  quit,  and  two  of 
them,  the  preacher's  boy  and  another  fellow, 
come  over  by  the  fence  and  they  said  they'd 
heard  we  were  getting  up  a  match,  and  how 
would  we  like  to  use  their  grounds?  Folks 
could  get  there  easier." 

"What  did  you  tell  them?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Mike  defensively, 
"I  thought  the  preacher  was  pushing  them  to 
it.  So  I  felt  hot.  And  you  know  when  I'm 
hot  I'm  hot !" 

"Yes,  I  know.    What  did  you  say  ?" 

"Not  so  much — for  me.  Not  any  more  than 
what  I  can  take  back  again,  if  everything's 
square.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  get  out  so  many 
different  things  at  once  I  kind  of  choked,  and 
I  didn't  say  so  much." 

Mike  was  beginning  to  smile.  His  white 
teeth  were  gleaming ;  his  eyes  shone. 

"Say,"  he  chuckled,  "it  will  be  pretty  swell 
for  our  nine  to  play  ball  uptown !" 

Mike  lost  no  time  in  reconsidering  his  re- 
fusal. That  same  evening  Dick  and  Archie 
waylaid  Harold. 

"Mike  Petrone,"  said  Archie,  "nearly 
crunched  our  bones  today  when  we  asked  him 
to  play  ball  on  our  field ;  he  left  us  for  dead. 
But  later  he  came  whirling  back  and  assured 
us  it  would  be  a  pleasure.  He  won't  shift 
again,  I  hope." 

"Not  Mike  I  By  this  time,"  said  Harold, 
"everybody  in  East  Bend  knows  where  we  are 
to  play.  Mike  isn't  close-mouthed  when  he  is 
pleased." 

"Or  displeased,"  added  DicK  laughingly.  "I 
have  reason  to  know.  Don't  you  think  you'd 
better  bring  them  up  a  few  times  to  practice  ? 
How  would  it  do  for  us  to  play  against  them?" 

Harold  agreed  with  becoming  gratitude,  and 
they  three  walked  down  the  street  together, 
talking  things  over. 

Safe  in  his  room  Harold  flipped  his  fingers 
at  his  landlady's  looking  glass. 

"If  Dick  Madden,"  he  remarked  to  it  con- 
fidently, "thinks  he  is  going  to  play  marbles 
with  Mike  and  us  he  will  see  I" 

As  he  predicted,  Dick  "saw"  from  the  be- 
wildered moment  when  his  bat  hit  the  air  a 
foot  away  from  Harold's  first  ball. 

"Spectacular  1"  he  murmured  after  being 
speedily  struck  out.  "Jack  Wedderburn  wasn't 
fooling !" 

The  match  game  was  set  for  the  end  of  the 
next  week.  The  trolley  station  was  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  village,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  East  Bend  by  the  road.  But  Mike 
took  a  short  cut  when  he  went  to  meet  the 
visiting  nine.  He  found  the  minister's  carriage 
at  the  station;  also  the  big  Withers  automobile 
which  Mr,  Withers  drove  to  his  office  in  town 
every  day.  Robert  was  in  the  carriage ;  Archie 
was  at  the  wheel  of  the  automobile. 

"Hello,  Mikel"  said  Robert.  "We  expected 
you  at  the  village.  We  thought  it  was  too  far 
for  company  to  walk.  Archie  can  take  the 
most  of  them,  and  I'm  to  have  the  overflow  and 
the  baggage.    That's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?" 


"Sure!"  said  Mike  feebly,  for  once  finding 
himself  without  more  words. 

Never  had  the  neighborhood  collected  such 
a  crowd  at  a  baseball  game.  The  minister  was 
there  from  the  beginning.  He  brought  Mrs. 
Sample.  Mrs.  McNish  came.  And  Dick  Mad- 
don's  lovely  golden-haired  mother  found  an 
empty  place  at  the  end  of  a  bench  full  of  East 
Benders,  beside  Mike's  older  brother. 

It  was  a  great  game,  and  a  long  one.  In  the 
end  East  Bend  won  by  a  brilliant,  dashing  run 
of  Mike's  and  a  phenomenal  slide.  When 
pandemonium  had  shouted  itself  hoarse  and 
worn  itself  down  a  little  Mrs.  McNish  said  to 
Mike,  "The  minister  is  coming  to  my  house 
Sunday  to  see  how  we  are  getting  on." 

Mike's  black  brows  drew  together.  But, 
without  turning,  he  saw  the  big,  noisy  field 
full  of  those  whom  the  village  held  highest  and 
of  his  East  Bend  neighbors.  He  saw  the 
minister's  carriage  and  the  Withers  automobile 
waiting  at  the  trolley.  He  saw  Mrs.  Maddon 
talking  to  his  brother  Joe. 

"That's  good,"  said  Mike  politely.  "I'll  hunt 
up  a  crowd  for  him." 

Everybody  talked  of  the  glories  of  the  day 
until  suppertime.  After  supper  they  talked 
some  more.  Mike's  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  But  when  at  last  he  and  Harold  were 
going  slowly  toward  East  Bend  through  the 
cool  night  shadows,  Mike  grew  silent  and 
presently  began  to  whistle  the  hymn  which 
continued  to  be  his  favorite — "Throw  out  the 
liteline."    Midway  in  the  tune  he  stopped. 

"I  guess  maybe,"  he  said,  "there's  more  folks 
around  here — maybe  there  is  everywhere — that 
care  for  folks  than  I  thought  for." 


Official  View  of  University 
Religious  Work 

In  the  realm  of  higher  education  the  decade 
just  closed  has  been  marked  rather  by  reorgani- 
zation and  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
wider  service  than  by  the  founding  of  great  in- 
stitutions, says  the  report  of  the  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  just  issued.  Vast 
expansion  of  function,  both  upward  and  out- 
ward ;  notable  elevation  of  standards,  especially 
of  graduate  and  professional  education,  accom- 
panied by  thoroughgoing  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  distinct  improvement  in  business  organi- 
zation and  administration  in  both  public  and 
private  institutions ;  unprecedented  drafting  of 
university  experts  into  state  and  federal  serv- 
ice ;  and  unparalleled  increases  in  registra- 
tion, endowment  and  income,  all  are  features  of 
the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  in- 
crease in  revenues  from  taxation  in  the  case 
of  tax-supported  institutions  has  greatly  out- 
strioped  the  increased  incomes  of  endowed 
private  institutions. 

In  ten  years  the  number  of  students  in  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  in  the  reg- 
ular four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold.  These  colleges 
have  established  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  are  reaching  farmers  throughout  the  states 
by  every  form  of  extension  teaching :  Educa- 
tional trains,  farmers'  institutes,  lecture  courses, 
short  courses  at  the  colleges  and  at  other  cen- 
ters, correspondence  courses,  summer  schools, 
traveling  expert  advisers,  farm  demonstration 
work,  etc. 

Much  is  continually  said,  and  said  with  good 
basis  of  truth,  concerning  the  lack  of  religious 
instruction  for  students  in  state  universities. 
Few  members  of  the  faculties  of  state  univer- 
sities would  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  lack  of 
broadly  religious  instruction  is  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  state  university  organization. 
Very  few,  however,  would  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  such  instruction  into  the  curriculum 
of  a  state  institution.  In  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  located  in  large  cities 
and  surrounded  by  powerful  churches,  very 
positive  and  helpful  influences  play  upon  large 
numbers  of  students,  but  the  best  efforts  are 
still  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  The  movement,  begun  many  years 
ago  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  grouping 
about  universities  dormitories,  guild  houses  or 
other  homes  for  the  care  of  denominational 
groups  of  students  has  not  made  general  prog- 
ress. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  by  authority  of  its 
General  Assembly,  has  undertaken  more  sys- 
tematically than  any  other  denomination  to 
supply  the  religious  needs,  particularly  of  Pres- 
byterian students,  in  state  universities  and  state 
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colleges.  In  March,  1910,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Hughes,  lately  president  of  Ripon  College,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  this  form  of  religious  work. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
movement  for  the  support  of  the  local  Presby- 
terian church  near  a  state  university.  The 
student  pastor  appointed  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  church  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  synod  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  students  of 
his  denomination.  At  the  University  of  Illinois, 
for  example,  there  are  760  students  affiliated 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  $60,000  has  been 
raised  for  an  endowment  for  the  university 
church,  and  nearly  $40,000  is  subscribed  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment. In  similar  manner  endeavor  is  made  to 
provide  for  the  Presbyterian  students  in  the 
Universities  of  Kansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  Arkansas. 

In  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education  at  the  Assembly  in  Louis- 
ville the  rapid  increase  in  the  student  enroll- 
ment in  the  state  supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning  was  shown  as  follows :  In 
1876,  6,694;  1880,  10,100;  1890,  22,816;  1900, 
45,417;  1910,  101,285;  1911,  108,870.  There 
are  now  over  7,000  students  from  Presby- 
terian homes  in  the  fifteen  state  universities 
where  the  Board  of  Education  is  maintaining 
university  pastors. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Education,  the  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention have  taken  definite  steps  toward  in- 
augurating this  same  type  of  work,  following 
closely  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  board. 


Good  Year  for  Laymen's  Movement 

Evidence  of  the  work  of  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  for  the  past  year  is  found 
in  the  recently  published  report  of  the  central 
division  of  that  organization,  v/hich  has  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  This  report  shows  that 
the  field  secretary,  F.  J.  Michel,  was  engaged 
during  the  summer  of  191 1  in  making  ad- 
dresses in  nearly  half  a  hundred  cities.  The 
season  culminated  in  the  conference  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  attended  by  136  men  from  vari- 
ous denominations.  Simultaneous  campaigns 
for  intensive  missionary  education,  including 
every-member  canvasses,  were  conducted  in 
several  cities.  In  one  church  eighty  men  con- 
ducted an  every-member  canvass,  securing 
$2,000  more  for  missions  than  in  the  previous 
jear. 

In  speaking  of  finances  the  report  declares 
"every  dollar  expended  in  the  movement  gets 
$10  for  the  cause  of  worldwide  missions."  A 
budget  of  $5,831  collected  and  disbursed  sums 
up  the  financial  statement.  It  is  stated  that  all 
contributions  secured  toward  the  year's  budget 
were  received  with  the  explicit  understanding 
that  such  gifts  must  not  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  gifts  of  donors  toward  the  denominational 
benevolences.  The  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment was,  in  the  central  division,  made  the 
agency  for  the  collection  of  the  relief  fund 
raised  to  assist  the  sufferers  from  flood  in 
the  Yangtze  valley  of  China.  Over  $16,500 
was  collected  and  forwarded  by  wire  to  Shang- 
hai. Other  large  sums  were  sent  direct  by 
churches  as  a  result  of  the  effort  put  forth. 


Church  Welcomes  Summer  Visitors 

The  session  of  the  church  at  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
an  attractive  summer  resort  town  in  the  Cat- 
skills,  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  inviting 
Presbyterians  to  spend  their  summers  there. 
The  letter  alludes  courteously  to  the  fact  that 
Episcopalians  are  accustomed  in  choosing  their 
summer  homes  to  inquire  whether  a  "church  of 
our  faith"  is  located  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Stamford  session  thinks  that  the  same  consid- 
eration ought  to  be  equally  important  to  Pres- 
byterians, and  invites  summer  guests  to  wor- 
ship with  them  in  the  Stamford  church,  of 
which  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Sadler  is  pastor.  At  a 
recent  banquet  of  the  men  Rev.  Henry  Porter 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  address  upon 
"The  Church  and  the  Community,"  concluding 
with  an  account  of  the  country  life  institute 
held  in  Fayetteville  last  January.  The  sug- 
gestion that  such  an  institute  be  held  in  Stam- 
ford next  fall  and  that  other  churches  be  in- 
vited to  cooperate  was  enthusiastically  adopted. 
A  Presbyterian  brotherhood  of  about  thirty 
members  was  then  formally  organized  and 
officers  were  elected. 


From  Various  Fields 


Massachusetts 

Boston  Church  Holds  Its  Pastor 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  Sabbath 
Protective  League  have  been  seeking  for  some 
time  a  capable  man  to  fill  the  secretaryship  of 
the  league  with  Dr.  Martin  D.  Kneeland.  The 
mantle  fell  upon  James  Todd,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  Fourth  church,  Boston.  However,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  church  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
arrangement,  and  to  their  delight  the  office  was 
declined.  During  Dr.  Todd's  pastorate  of  over 
eight  years  a  debt  of  $14,000  has  been  paid, 
the  building  remodeled,  the  income  doubled,  the 
membership  increased  threefold  and  the  pas- 
tor's salary  advanced.  On  his  recent  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  the  ministry  the  ladies  of 
the  church,  in  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
labors,  placed  a  memorial  window  in  the 
church.  In  addition  to  his  church  work  he 
is  active  in  social  and  charitable  work  of  the 
city,  being  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee 
of  the  Scotch  Charitable  Society. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  Boston  Presbytery, 
held  in  First  church,  Boston,  Dr.  Kneeland  re- 
ported the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
forming  the  Synod  of  New  Bngland.  The 
presbytery  in  its  present  capacity  will  meet  for 
the  last  time  the  first  week  of  October.  Then 
it  will  be  divided  into  three  presbyteries — 
Boston,  Newport  and  Newburyport — which  will 
assemble  the  second  week  of  October.  H.  A. 
Manchester,  D.  D.,  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
vene the  new  Synod. 

The  decision  of  General  Assembly  to  release 
$500,000  of  the  church  erection  fund  to  be 
used  as  an  emergency  fund  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  commissioners  from  Boston. 

M.  L.  MacPhail,  D.  D.,  former  pastor  of 
Scotch  church,  Boston,  now  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
attended  the  Harvard  commencement  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  On  June  23  he  preached 
in  his  old  charge. 

One  of  the  ministers  of  Boston  Presbytery, 
Rev.  S.  V.  Bedickian,  has  recently  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  Red  Sultan's  Soliloquy." 
It  is  an  attractive  poem,  beautifully  illustrated. 

W.  A.  B. 

Iowa 

Rev.  J.  C.  Christie  has  resigned  from  the 
church  at  Tipton  and  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe. 

A  religious  parade,  mostly  of  men,  was  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  recent  Sunday  school 
convention  held  in  Waterloo  the  second  week 
of  June. 

About  500  delegates  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  Grinnell  people  during  the  Christian 
Endeavor  convention  held  there  the  last  week 
of  June. 

The  two  West  Liberty  patrols  of  Boy  Scouts 
have  gone  into  camp  under  the  joint  leader- 
ship of  the  pastors  of  their  respective  churches. 
Rev.  F.  M.  Dowlin  is  master  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian boys. 

The  ministers  of  Waterloo  have  issued  a  pro- 
test against  the  opening  of  theatrical  and  mov- 
ing-picture shows  on  Sunday.  The  pastors  have 
aroused  much  public  sentiment  by  utterances 
from  the  pulpit. 

The  women's  presbyterian  missionary  con- 
vention which  met  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian church  of  Washington  selected  for  its 
president  for  the  ensuing  year  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mc- 
Knight  of  Sharon. 

The  Endeavor  convention  at  Grinnell  was 
largely  attended.  The  same  word  comes  from 
West  Liberty,  where  another  convention  was 
held.  At  Creston  also  the  Endeavorers  met  and 
held  an  interesting  meeting. 

Union  evangelistic  services  in  Brooklyn  led 
by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  resulted  in  150  conversions. 
The  Presbyterian  pastor,  Rev.  S.  E.  Koons, 
baptized  twenty-two  adults  and  ten  children. 
Two  were  received  by  letter  and  fifty-four  on 
confession.  Dr.  Koons  came  to  Brooklyn  last 
October.  The  minister  has  a  class  of  thirty, 
nearly  all  young  men. 

The  president  of  the  Iowa  state  university 
has  sent  out  invitations  to  the  ministers  of 
Iowa  to  attend  the  special  summer  school  lec- 
tures of  especial  interest  to  ministers.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to  deepen 
the  social  side  of  religious  work.  Those  who 
have  a  classical  education  are  entitled  to  have 


the  credits  of  these  courses  count  toward  higher 
degrees. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clokey  of  Westminster  church, 
Dubuque,  has  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Muskingum  College. 

Illinois 

Iliinois-Iowa  Tri-City  News 

Ministers  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Davenport  are  laying  plans  to  hold  tent  meet- 
ings during  July,  August  and  September. 

The  woman's  club  of  Davenport  is  interesting 
itself  in  many  things  of  public  welfare,  among 
them  free  ice  for  the  poor  and  outings  for 
mothers  with  small  children. 

Rev.  Marion  Humphreys  of  Central  church. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  left  July  i  for  New  York, 
v/here  he  will  attend  the  White  Bible  school. 


THE  LOW-PROTEIN  DIET 


This  Sort  of  Diet  Makes  Mr.  Edison  a  Young 
Maa  at  Sixty -Five — An  Example 
of  High  Efficiency  in  the 
Human  Dynamo 

With  the  coming  of  summer  most  sensible 
persons  adopt  what  is  called  "a  low-protein 
diet."  They  do  this  for  one  of  two  reasons — 
sometimes  both :  because  they  know  it  means 
health  and  higher  efficiency  in  work ;  or  because 
the  appetite  does  not  crave  high-protein  foods. 

The  principal  high-protein  foods  are  the 
meats,  beans  and  cheese.  They  are  the  tissue 
builders — the  element  in  food  that  repairs  or 
restores  waste  tissue — sometimes  called  the 
"nitrogenous  foods."  To  digest  them  without 
overtaxing  the  digestive  organs  requires  cold 
weather  and  much  outdoor  exercise.  An  excess 
of  the  proteins  in  food  means  liver  and  kidney 
diseases,  rheumatism  and  a  general  impairment 
of  the  digestive  powers — and  this  means  low 
mental  and  physical  efficiency. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  low-protein  diet  is 
especially  desirable  in  summer,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  who  accomplish  most  in 
this  world  and  enjoy  the  best  health  adopt  a 
low-protein  diet  all  the  year  round.  They  eat 
simply  and  lightly  and  thus  keep  their  brains 
clear  and  their  bodies  active. 

Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor,  perhaps  of  all  lead- 
ing men  is  the  best  example  of  high  efficiency 
in  the  human  dynamo.  He  habitually  works 
sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  not  in- 
frequently works  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch. 
In  a  recent  interview  he  declared  that  most 
men  die  from  overeating.  They  eat  excessively 
of  meats  and  high-protein  foods,  thus  poison- 
ing their  lower  intestines,  overtaxing  their 
bcdily  strength  and  vigor  and  die  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Mr.  Edison  added  that  he  owed  his  vigorous 
mind  and  body  and  the  six  hours  of  sound 
sleep  which  he  gets  out  of  every  twenty-four 
to  a  low-protein  diet.  He  eats  very  lightly 
and  simply,  very  seldom  touching  meats,  con- 
fining his  diet  largely  to  cereals,  fruits  and 
green  vegetables. 

For  a  perfect  food,  in  all  seasons,  which 
contains  the  protein  and  carbohydrates  in  well 
balanced  proportion,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
whole  wheat  grain  which  contains  just  enough 
protein  and  just  enough  carbohydrates  to  keep 
a  man  in  fine  physical  and  mental  trim  whether 
he  is  working  with  hand  or  brain.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  prepare  this  whole  wheat  grain 
in  its  most  digestible  form.  That  problem  has 
been  solved  in  the  process  of  making  shredded 
wheat  biscuit  which  contains  all  the  body-build- 
ing, brain-making  nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked.  Jrieing 
in  biscuit  form  it  is  the  ideal  summer  food  be- 
cause it  combines  so  readily  and  naturally  with 
fresh  fruits  or  green  vegetables.  Being  ready- 
cooked  and  ready  to  serve  it  simplifies  the 
housekeeping  problem  in  summer  when  one 
does  not  care  tx>  spend  much  time  in  the  hot 
kitchen. 

A  couple  of  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  heated 
in  the  oven  to  restore  their  crispness  and 
covered  with  berries  or  other  fresh  fruits,  will 
supply  all  the  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's 
work  or  play.  Add  to  them  one  or  more  of  the 
green  vegetables  that  grow  above  ground  and 
you  have  a  complete,  wholesome  and  most  nour- 
ishing meal  and  one  that  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared. 
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The  Best  College  for  Your  Girl 

BY  JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 


Central  church  has  given  its  pastor  a  two 
months'  vacation.  The  social  league  of  Central 
church  will  present  a  popular  rendition  of  the 
story  of  Hiawatha  July  16-17.  The  program 
will  be  given  at  the  Black  Hawk  Watch  Tower, 
a  popular  Roqk  Island  resort  on  the  river  front. 
The  play  is  arranged  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Humphreys.   

The  annual  district  Christian  Endeavor  con- 
vention met  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Duquoin  the  second  week  of  June. 

Kansas 

Fortieth  Anniversary  at  Wellington 

June  23  was  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  Wellington  church.  On  June 
23,  1872,  seven  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  who  had  come  from  other  places  to  the 
new  town  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Boggs  and  in  a 
feeble  way  began  a  church.  In  seven  years 
the  church  became  self-supporting.  The  eighth 
year  it  dedicated  its  first  house  of  worship  free 
of  debt.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  the 
cyclone  of  May,  1892.  A  year  later  the  beautiful 
stone  building  now  used  was  dedicated,  also 
free  of  debt.  In  1900  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Cunningham  the  church 
undertook  the  support  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Irwin  of 
Tengchow,  China,  and  ever  since  has  supported 
two  pastors,  one  on  the  home  field  and  the 
other  in  China.  Last  April  they  installed  a  fine 
pipe  organ.  Since  Jan.  i  twenty-five  members 
have  been  received,  twelve  on  confession.  Rev. 
D.  H.  Stewart  is  pastor. 

At  the  last  communion  twenty-eight  members 
were  received  into  First  church,  Chanute.  This 
congregation,  of  which  Rev.  Charles  A.  Wilson 
recently  became  pastor,  is  located  in  a  city  of 
10,000.  The  building  is  a  fine  stone  edifice 
of  thirty  rooms  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

Oregon 

Portland  has  received  two  accessions  to  its 
ministerial  corps  recently.  A.  L.  Hutchison, 
D.  D.,  has  come  from  Immanuel  church,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  to  Third  church ;  Rev.  Harry  N. 
Mount,  D.  D.,  has  accepted  the  work  at  Ver- 
non church. 

Recently  Bethany  church.  Grant's  Pass, 
burned  the  mortgage  on  its  property  with  much 
rejoicing.  George  W.  Cramer,  treasurer  of 
the  church  for  many  years,  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  loving  cup  as  a  token  of  esteem. 
This  church  was  organized  Dec.  11,  1887,  under 
the  ministry  of  Robert  McLean,  D.  D.  None 
of  the  original  members  were  present  at  the 
celebration,  but  Dr.  McLean,  who  is  the  pastor 
for  the  second  time,  was  present  to  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Ward  W.  Machenry  of  Baker  recently 
conducted  a  unique  baptism.  Elder  Bowman 
held  the  baptismal  bowl  while  the  pastor  bap- 
tized two  great-grandchildren  of  the  elder ;  the 
elder's  daughter  and  her  daughter-in-law  stood 
with  the  children,  four  generations  being  thus 
represented. 

Rev.  Frank  Gloeckner,  late  of  Porto  Rico, 
has  accepted  the  work  of  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary for  Southern  Oregon  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Gloeckner  was  associated  for  five  years  with 
Dr.  Robert  McLean  in  the  work  at  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  is  at  Dr.  McLean's  solicitation  that 
he  has  come  to  the  Oregon  work.     W.  S.  H. 

Washington 

Rev.  John  B.  Ferguson,  recently  of  George- 
town, is  developing  work  at  five  points  along 
the  line  of  the  new  branch  of  the  Great  North- 
ern railroad  being  built  up  the  Columbia  river 
from  Wenatchee. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Griggs,  for  several  years  pastor  of 
Port  Townsend  Presbyterian  church,  has  re- 
moved to  Quincy,  where  he  will  serve  the 
church  in  connection,  for  a  time,  with  those  of 
Ephrata  and  Soap  Lake.  A  manse  will  be  built 
at  the  former  place  in  the  near  future  and  a 
church  edifice  at  the  latter,  which  is  becoming 
widely  known  because  of  its  sanitariums. 

Idaho 

Rev.  G.  A.  Wilber  has  accepted  the  position 
»f  Sabbath  school  missionary,  with  headquarters 
in  Boise. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Dressier,  who  has  just  completed 
a  postgraduate  course  at  Princeton,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  church  of  Gooding.    This  town, 


You  must  not  wonder,  if  in  answering  your 
question  as  to  where  you  might  better  send 
your  daughter,  I  make  no  mention  of  many 
of  the  so-called  fashionable  schools.  True, 
they  attract  wealthy  girls  who  are  likely  to 
m.ake  the  social  leaders  of  ten  years  hence ; 
true,  they  are  experts  in  teaching  the  conven- 
tions of  the  day  and  fitting  a  girl  to  shine 


among  a  certain  exclusive  set ;  true,  they  have 
the  power  to  change  her  accent  and  give 
a  certain  style,  not  to  say  swagger,  to  her 
carriage  and  manner;  but  these  are  incidentals, 
and  incidentals  of  but  little  intrinsic  value. 
Indeed,  to  the  average  girl  they  are  more 
likely  to  prove  a  detriment  than  an  advantage, 
their  tendency  being  to  make  her  affected  and 
abnormal  generally. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  a  sane, 
far-sighted  parent  with  ideals  for  your 
daughter,  rather  than  ambitions,  and  you 
would  not  for  the  world  educate  her  away  from 
simplicity  and  sincerity  into  a  life  that  at  its 


during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  suffering 
the  relapse  which  usually  follows  a  boom,  but 
the  prospects  for  growth  in  the  immediate 
future  are  good. 

Missouri 

Rev.  Edward  Wright  was  installed  over 
Baden  church,  St.  Louis,  June  18,  Dr.  John 
L.  Roemer  presiding.  Others  taking  part  were 
Doctors  H.  H.  Gregg,  S.  J.  Niccolls  and  J.  H. 
Gauss. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Johnston  of  Louisiana  church  has 
received  twenty-three  members  since  Jan.  i. 
The  total  membership  is  now  230.  Institutional 
work  was  attempted  by  this  church  in  former 
years,  but  was  later  given  up.  Twenty  or  more 
of  the  members  are  reading  the  Bible  through. 

Colorado 

Unusual  interest  has  been  manifest  among 
the  young  people  of  Salida  church  as  a  result 
of  special  short  sermons  which  the  pastor  has 
been  preaching  once  a  month  in  addition  to 
the  reguar  discourses.  Fourteen  members  were 
received  recently. 

Oklahoma 

Special  meetings  in  Wynnewood  recently  re- 
sulted in  more  than  110  professions.  First 
Presbyterian  church  has  had  thirty-seven  ac- 
cessions. The  pastor.  Rev.  H.  A.  Hodges,  had 
the  aid  of  an  evangelist.  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Lewis. 

Arizona 

The  dates  for  the  Southwest  Indian  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Flagstaff  are  Aug.  13-25. 
On  the  program  are  a  number  of  men  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  work  in  the  South- 
west and  elsewhere. 


best  is  only  artificial  and  empty.  To  such  a 
father  or  mother  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recom- 
mending The  Western  College  for  Women  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  best  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  country,  and  I  make  this 
recommendation  after  repeated  visits  to  the 
college  that  have  given  me  fir;5t-hand  knowl- 
edge of  its  life  and  work.  Why  do  I  so  rank 
Western?  Not  merely  because  its  location  is 
one  of  rare  beauty ;  nor  because  its  curriculum 
has  been  worked  over  until  it  is  about  the  best 
that  could  be  offered ;  nor  because  the  build- 
ings are  large  and  impressive ;  nor  because  its 
alumnse  are  both  numerous  and  notable.  All 
this  is  true  of  that  Ohio  college  and  help  to 
give  it  outstanding  merit  and  attractiveness ; 
but  the  basis  of  my  recommendation  is  much 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  and  can  be  put, 
perhaps,  into  three  definite  words. 

1.  Its  atmosphere  is  so  unmistakably  whole- 
some and  uplifting  that  the  moment  you 
breathe  it  the  beauty  of  the  place,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  faculty  and  the  number  and 
character  of  its  students  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  what  is  the 
priceless  product  of  these  and  of  all  other 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  its  life,  namely, 
its  distinctive  character  and  tone.  Fortunate 
the  school  that  has  an  atmosphere  like  this. 
It  is  unquestionably  its  greatest  asset.  West- 
ern's Christian  atmosphere  is  its  glory. 

2.  Its  attitude  to  truth,  to  life,  to  religion, 
to  God  and  man  alike,  is  such  that  no  girl  can 
be  given  Western's  outlook  for  four  years 
without  having  a  philosophy  of  life  which  will 
be  to  her  the  rest  of  her  days  the  richest  pos- 
sible benediction. 

3.  The  equipment  it  gives  a  girl  also  helps 
to  put  the  college  into  an  exceptional  class. 
And  what  is  that  ?  A  broad,  thorough  educa- 
tion, substantial  culture,  high  ideals,  a  life 
program  which  is  sane  and  serviceable,  a  pas- 
sion for  service  and  a  faith  in  God  so  deeply 
rooted  that  it  is  bound  to  become  a  working 
philosophy  out  in  life.  I  meet  the  graduates 
of  this  college  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  stamp  which  it  has  given  them  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  sterling  character,  and  makes 
them  marked  women  in  leadership,  usefulness 
and  power.  I  would  think  a  long  time,  if  I  had 
a  daughter,  before  deciding  to  send  her  to  any 
other  college.  And  if  I  had  money  this  should 
be  among  the  first  institutions  I  would  help. 


Florida 

The  new  church  edifice  at  Hawthorne  was 
dedicated  June  23.  The  sermon  was  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Badger  of  St.  Augustine,  who  also  con- 
ducted special  services  the  following  three 
evenings.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Slaney,  led  in 
the  reading  of  the  act  of  dedication  and  the 
pastor  at  large,  Rev.  R.  W.  Edwards,  made  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  The  congregation  con- 
tributed $209,  which  freed  the  church  of  debt. 
The  fine  spirit  in  the  church  gives  promise  of 
effective  work  in  the  future  and  is  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  "new  South." 

Pennsylvania 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  C.  B.  Wakefield  over  Greenville  church 
began  with  jubilee  services  June  23,  an  his- 
torical sermon  being  preached.  Thursday  even- 
ing was  given  over  to  congratulations,  includ- 
ing brief  addresses  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Hall  of  Con- 
nesutville,  and  J.  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  of 
Warren.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  th^ 
church  membership  has  doubled. 

North  Carolina 

Rev.  Henry  Field  Ellinwood  of  East  Pem- 
broke, who  was  for  six  years  pastor  at  Victor, 
having  been  obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  climate 
on  account  of  his  health,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Southern  church  at  Hamlet.  Mr.  Ellinwood 
is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Frank  F.  Ellin- 
wood, secretary  of  foreign  missions. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Sunday  Schools'  "Fourth" 

As  one  of  the  features  of  Cincinnati's  sane 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  there  was  an  athletic 
meet  of  the  Sunday  School  Association.  The 
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North  side  Presbyterians  carried  off  the  cham- 
pionship, scoring  the  greatest  number  of  points. 
During  the  week  Rev.  Charles  L.  Neibel,  the 
new  pastor  at  Mount  Auburn,  was  an  active 
figure  in  the  tristate  tennis  championship. 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Becomes  Missionary  to  Lepers 

An  event  of  unusual  interest  in  the  mission- 
ary life  of  greater  Cincinnati  was  the  reception 
given  Rev.  Martin  P.  Davis,  pastor  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  church  of  Belle- 
vue,  Ky.,  June  20  at  First  English  Lutheran 
church,  Cincinnati,  in  honor  of  his  appointment 
as  superintendent  of  the  Chandkuri  Aslyum  of 
the  mission  to  lepers  in  India  and  the  East,  for 
which  work  Mr.  Davis  will  sail  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  This  reception  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  newly  formed  leper  council  of 
greater  Cincinnati.  The  audience  was  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  churches  of  greater 
Cincinnati,  whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to  sub- 
stantially support  this  worthy  work  in  every 
way. 

Some  1,800  professions  of  faith  in  Christ 
and  600  reconsecrations  to  the  Master  are  the 
tangible  results  of  a  five  weeks'  union  evan- 
gelistic campaign  recently  concluded  at  New 
Philadelphia.  Protestant  churches  of  the  city 
united  under  the  leadership  of  Evangelist  Mil- 
ford  Lyon  and  conducted  the  series  of  meetings 
in  a  tabernacle  seating  4,000. 

John  Clark  Hill,  D.  D.,  for  over  fourteen 
years  pastor  of  First  church,  Springfield,  has 
closed  his  pastorate.  Dr.  Hill  will  continue  to 
reside  in  that  city  and  will,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  supply  the  church  at  Chillicothe.  He  will 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  literary  and 
platform  work. 

Minnesota 

News  from  Twin  Cities 

Rev.  Frederick  Schmitt,  pastor-elect  of  Ar- 
lington Hills  church,  St.  Paul,  is  steadily  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  an  operation.  The 
church  has  granted  him  leave  of  absence,  if  he 
desires  it,  for  the  summer. 

Rev.  John  N.  Hutchison  of  Highland  Park 
church,  Minneapolis,  has  resigned  owing  to  ill 
health.  With  his  family  he  expects  to  leave 
soon  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Hilton  of  First  church,  Minne- 
apolis, was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 


GOOD  NIGHT'S  SLEEP 
No  Medicine  So  Beneficial  to  Brain 
and  Nerves. 


Lying  awake  nights  makes  it  hard  to  keep 
awake  and  do  things  in  day  time.  To  take 
"tonics  and  stimulants"  under  such  circum- 
stances is  like  setting  the  house  on  fire  to  see 
if  you  can  put  it  out. 

The  right  kind  of  food  promotes  refreshing 
sleep  at  night  and  a  wide  awake  individual 
during  the  day. 

A  lady  changed  from  her  old  way  of  eating 
to  Grape-Nuts,  and  says : 

"For  about  three  years  I  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  indigestion.  After  trying  several 
kinds  of  medicine  the  doctor  would  ask  me  to 
drop  off  potatoes,  then  meat,  and  so  on,  but  in 
a  few  days  that  craving,  gnawing  feeling  would 
start  up,  and  I  would  vomit  everything  I  ate 
and  drank. 

"When  I  started  on  Grape-Nuts  vomiting 
stopped  and  the  bloated  feeling  which  was  so 
distressing  disappeared  entirely. 

"My  mother  was  very  much  bothered  with 
diarrhea  before  commencing  the  Grape-Nuts, 
because  her  stomach  was  so  weak  she  could 
not  digest  her  food.  Since  using  Grape-Nuts 
food  she  is  well,  and  says  she  don't  think  she 
could  do  without  it. 

"It  is  a  great  brain  restorer  and  nerve 
builder,  for  I  can  sleep  as  sound  and  undis- 
turbed after  a  supper  of  Grape-Nuts  as  in  the 
old  days  when  I  could  not  realize  what  they 
meant  by  a  'bad  stomach.'  There  is  no  medi- 
cine so  beneficial  to  nerves  and  brain  as  a  good 
night's  sleep,  such  as  you  can  enjoy  after  eating 
Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  irom  time  to  time.  They  are  sen- 
nine,  true  and  tall  of  human  interest. 


by  his  alma  mater,  Hillsdale  College,  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  at  its  recent  commencement.  The 
same  degree  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  J.  T. 
Henderson  by  Wabash  College. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Marshall,  president  of  Omaha  Sem- 
inary, is  supplying  Central  church,  St.  Paul,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Wilson,  who  is  at- 
tending the  government  school  of  forestry  at 
Lake  Itasca  as  it  chaplain.  J.  T.  H. 


There  are  three  openings  now  in  Adams  Pres- 
bytery. Each  pays  $800  and  house.  Address 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Sidebotham,  Warroad. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Sidebotham  has  closed  a  three 
years'  pastorate  at  Warroad  and  takes  up  work 
as  pastor-evangelist  of  Adams  Presbytery.  The 
people  of  the  church  presented  Mr.-  and  Mrs. 
Sidebotham  with  a  loving  cup.  Contract  has 
been  let  for  the  moving  and  enlarging  of  the 
church  edifice.  The  money  has  been  raised  for 
the  work  and  the  new  building  will  be  ready 
about  Sept  i. 

The  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
Albert  Lea  church  held  a  "birthday  meeting" 
June  14  and  each  of  the  forty-three  ladies 
present  brought  as  many  pennies  as  her  years 
numbered.  As  the  meeting  was  held  on  Flag 
Day  the  program  was  a  patriotic  one.  One 
of  the  ladies  with  the  aid  of  a  map  outlined  a 
tour  through  Alaska.  This  is  a  society  which 
numbers  among  its  members  many  young  per- 
sons. It  feels  that  with  careful  direction  its 
meetings  can  be  made  so  attractive  that  they 
will  win  and  hold  the  support  of  all  ages  in 
the  mission  cause. 

Delaware 

Open-Air  Meetings  in  City  Parks 

A  movement  of  unusual  interest  has  been 
started  in  Wilmington  churches.  With  only 
one  exception  every  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  this  summer  is  uniting  in  holding  open 
air  services  Sabbath  evenings.  The  park  com- 
missioners of  the  city  granted  permission  for 
the  use  of  the  parks  and  the  churches  have 
been  divided  into  three  groups,  each  group  to 
hold  a  service  in  a  different  section  of  the 
city.  The  young  people's  societies  have  united 
with  this  movement  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  felt  that  this  union  will  do 
much  toward  promoting  good  fellowship 
among  the  churches.  The  plan  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Presbyterian  Union.  Another 
work  that  the  union  has  taken  up  this  spring 
has  been  the  visitation  of  other  church  prayer 
meetings  by  elders  of  the  various  churches. 
This  has  proved  most  interesting  and  helpful. 
The  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  have  also 
been  taking  charge  of  the  midweek  services  in 
one  of  the  outlying  missions. 

New  Jersey 

Collegiate  Plan  of  Newark  Church 

Third  church,  Newark,  Dr.  Robert  Scott 
Inglis  pastor,  has  issued  a  formal  invitation  to 
High  Street  church.  Rev.  John  Moment  pastor, 
to  form  part  of  the  collegiate  system  of  the 
former.  Third  church  has  decided  to  give 
$2,000  to  Sixth  church,  $2,000  to  Calvary 
church  and  $4,000  to  Central  church.  The  sum 
of  $100,000  will  be  used  to  build  a  new  edifice 
in  the  Forest  Hill  section  and  a  like  amount 
to  improve  the  Clinton  Hill  church  plant.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  collegiate  system  which  Third 
church  has  decided  to  build  up  out  of  its  large 
endowment. 

Calvary  church,  Newark,  Dr.  S.  S.  Rossiter 
pastor,  has  inaugurated  Sunday  evening  services 
in  the  park  on  which  it  faces.  June  30  there 
v/as  a  patriotic  open  air  service,  with  a  choir 
of  fifty  led  by  a  cometer.  Later  in  the  church 
a  large  American  flag  was  presented  by  the 
Koinonia  Society. 

Rev.  Giacinto  Riale  has  been  ordained  a 
minister  and  placed  in  charge  of  First  Italian 
church,  Montclair.  He  was  graduated  in  the 
last  class  of  the  German  Theological  School 
at  Bloomfield,  and  in  Montclair  he  succeeds 
Rev.  Giuseppe  Giardina,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Italian  work  in  John  Hall  Memorial  chapel 
of  Fifth  Avenue  church.  New  York. 

Plans  have  been  filed  for  a  new  $50,000  edi- 
fice of  Forest  Hill  church,  Newark,  on  the 
site  long  owned  by  the  congregation,  where  at 
present  there  is  only  a  chapel.  There  will  be 
a  new  parish  house,  in  which  there  will  be  a 
gymnasium,  social  rooms,  kindergarten,  boys' 
clubrooms,  choir  room,  officers'  rooms  and  par- 
lors.   Rev.  Frederick  W.  Lewis  is  the  pastor. 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worlh  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  heart 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earn 
their  way  in  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  NolleN,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 


flftemodal  Mfnbows 

Beautiful  In  desi^,  Ughest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO..     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Cpmmtttees 

Writ*  Today  For  Our  "CatalogB  " 

An  Aotborttatlre  Golde  on  Cbnich  Sektlnf.  i^^^^^  • 
GlrMtiloable  niKe»tlon»  on  detltnt.  £n-  ^^^^  | 
bbet.  ntdos  plant,  etc  Pleait  ftnd  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  r*Qutrtment$.  ■ 
P»wa.  Palpit  Pnrnltvn.  8.  S.  SMtinA  S 
American  Seating  Companv  ■ 
218S.  Wabath  Avenue  CHICAGO! 


MENEELYBELLCO 

TROV, 
 I"*?  BROADWAY.NV.CITY. 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  belt  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
,tone  and  darabllity.  Write  for  cataloKne. 
S.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Buck^yt  Bell  ronodry 
(ElUb.  1897).  559  E.  B«OBd  St.,  CIKCINNATI,  0. 
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Professor  Charles  T.  Hock  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Bloomfield  has  received  a  call  to 
Second  Reformed  church,  Jersey  City,  where 
he  has  been  acting  minister  since  the  death  of 
Rev.  Emil  A.  Meury  last  March. 

The  funeral  of  Miss  Ellen  J.  Reynolds,  a 
pioneer  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker,  was  held  in 
Plainfield  June  27.  She  was  72  years  old  and 
was  one  of  the  first  secretaries  engaged  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  twenty-five  years  ago.  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  was  her  native  city,  but  she  had  been 
located  at  Denver,  Colo.;  Springfield  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass.   

Rev.  Putnam  Cady  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
has  been  called  to  Upper  Montclair  and  has 
accepted.  His  work  will  begin  there  Oct.  i. 
After  that  date  the  pulpit  of  the  Emmanuel 
church,  Amsterdam,  will  be  vacant. 

Rev.  Alfred  Roy  Ehman  was  installed  over 
St.  Cloud  church.  West  Orange,  June  25.  A 
feature  of  the  service  was,  in  addition  to  five 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  assisted,  the  partici- 
pation of  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  An- 
other participant  was  Chauncey  W.  Goodrich, 
formerly  of  the  American  Presbyterian  church, 
Paris. 

New  York 

The  pastor  of  First  church,  Saranac  Lake, 
Rev.  George  Roberts,  Jr.,  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 


School  andColIege 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed  Union 
Academy  at  Anna  enrolled  sixty-five  students. 
There  were  fourteen  graduates.  In  thirty  or 
more  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois 
it  is  the  only  school  representing  the  Presby- 
terian church.  Dr.  J.  R.  E.  Craighead,  now 
supplying  Carbondale  church,  has  been  untiring 
in  his  effort  to  build  up  the  $so,ooo  endowment 
fund  and  to  secure  $10,000  for  a  dormitory. 
The  school's  unincumbered  property  is  worth 
over  $50,000;  $21,000  of  the  $60,000  has  been 
gathered  and  the  remainder  must  be  secured  by 
Jan.   I,  1913. 

The  Northwestern  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Sherry,  Wis.,  closed  the  school  year  June  12. 
Rev,  T.  Walker  Malcolm  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
was  the  commencement  speaker.  This  school 
with  the  regular  classical,  scientific  and  English 
preparatory  courses  also  offers  one  course  in 
the  English  Bible.  The  exercise  rendered  by 
the  Bible  department  was  a  most  interesting 
program. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  John  Bane  Scott 

Rev.  John  Bane  Scott  died  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  W.  C.  M.  Scott,  in  Detroit  June  26. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  June  28,  con- 
ducted by  J.  C.  Tolmie,  D.  D. ;  J.  M.  Barkley, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  William  Bryant.  Mr.  Scott 
was  pastor  of  various  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Canada,  but  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
nearly  70  years  of  age,  he  retired  from  the 
active  pastorate  and  has  spent  these  latter 
years  quietly  in  Detroit.  Besides  the  son  with 
whom  he  made  his  home  he  left  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  Fatherington  of  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, He  was  a  man  of  brotherly  disposition 
and  devoted  piety,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
Master  and  to  the  word,  and  in  his  own  quiet 
unobtrusive  way  rendered  a  large  service  to 
the  church.  W.  B. 


Laymen's  Conference  at  Lake  Geneva 

The  summer  conference  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  will  be  held  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  camp,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  27-31,  as 
already  announced  in  these  columns.  The 
reports  of  the  special  commissions  form  one  of 
the  ten  important  program  features.  These 
commissions,  composed  of  national  leaders,  are 
at  work  upon  these  problems  :  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Lay  Leadership,"  "Cooperative  Men's 
Missionary  Activities  in  City  and  County"  and 
"Missionary  Conventions,  Conferences  and 
Campaigns."  Colonel  Elijah  W.  Halford  will 
be  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  prominent  leaders :  R.  H. 
Weller,  D.  D. ;  Edward  P.  Bailey,  J.  Campbell 
White,  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Dr.  Lucius  O.  Baird, 
William  E.  Doughty,  Dr.  J.  C.  Floyd,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Marquis  and  L.  Wilbur  Messer.  For  further 
information  address  F.  J.  Michel,  19  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  the  secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  and  his  wife 
celebrated  with  a  reception  to  their  many 
friends  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  3,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The 
reception  was  given  at  their  summer  home. 
Orchard  Nook,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey, 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency,  is  an 
elder  in  Princeton  Presbyterian  church.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  who  was  a  noted  professor  in  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary,  Georgia,  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Southern  Church.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University,  and  he  fol- 
lowed a  Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Patton,  as  president  of  that  institution.  One 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  ?nany  degrees  was  conferred 
by  Rutgers,  a  college  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  family  of  Governor  Wilson  is  active  in 
church  work.  One  daughter.  Miss  Jessie 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  led  a  recent 
summer  Bible  conference  under  this  auspices. 


Alma  College's  New  President 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  whose  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Alma  College  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  has  been  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  in  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
for  the  past  six 
years.  He  is  44 
years  of  age  and 
received  his  bache- 
lor's and  master's 
degrees  from  Syra- 
cuse University  and 
the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pitts- 
burg. Previous  to 
joining  the  faculty 
of  the  agricultural 
college  he  taught  in 
the  Classical  School 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  was  head  of 
the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Al- 
legheny, Pa.,  high 
school.  For  nine  years  he  was  professor  in  the 
Pittsburg  city  normal  school.  Dr.  Blaisdell 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  public  school 
textbooks  and  is  a  member  of  various  educa- 
tional organizations.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing organizers  of  the  People's  Congregational 
church  of  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  only  church 
in  the  community,  having  wide  religious  and 
civic  activities.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
elder  in  Oakland  Presbyterian  church  and  later 
in  Point  Breeze  Presbyterian  church,  both  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


T.   G.  Blaisdell,  Ph.  D. 


Court  Sustains  Large  Bequests  to  Boards 

The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  litigated  Kort- 
right  estate  proceedings,  confirming  the  right  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  Philadephia  to 
equal  shares  of  the  residuary  estate. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  share  will  amount 
to  between  $250,000  and  $275,000.  This  amount 
coming  to  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  will 
largely  swell  its  invested  funds,  which  already 
amount  to  $2,121,000,  and  will  enable  it  to 
make  a  much  needed  increase  in  its  appropria- 
tions. 


Bible  Chair 
Endowment 

Albany  College 
Albany,  Oregon 

Albany  College  has  always 
taught  courses  in  Bible  to  all 
college  and  academy  students. 
But  the  professor  who  taught 
the  Bible  courses  has  usually 
done  so  much  more  teaching 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  specialist  in  Bible. 

Albany  College  is  now  seek- 
ing to  endow  a  Bible  Chair 
with  $30,000  endowment. 

The  income  from  this  endowment 
will  do  three  things : 

1.  Provide  salary  for  the  professor. 

2.  Purchase  books  to  be  circu- 

lated among  home  missiona- 
ries in  the  state  of  Oregon. 

3.  Provide  Bible   Institutes  for 

remote  districts. 

Let  us  write  to  you  about  the  pro- 
posed work.  Address  H.  M.  Crooks, 
President,  or  Professor  W.  D.  Fer- 
guson, Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bible, 
Albany,  Oregon. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Onr.flta  sent  on  trial. 

mm 

niFTy  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi. 
I^IU  1  ^  20  East  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO. 

WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST 

l.e  Page  Individual  Commnnlon  Cup 
Services  have  many  exclusive  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  Cup,  which  make  them 
the  cheapest  In  the  end.  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Free  Trial  Offer.— Ho  Duty. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 

The  CHAUTAUQUA 

To"  EUROPE 

Guarantees  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  profit 

u^VZie,  $295  upward 

The  ChautauquaTours(Inc).,  Marquette  Bldg., Chicago 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  LINE 

The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 

Manltou"  —  "Missouri"  —  "Illinois"  —  "Manistee" 

offer  unrivaled  service  between  Chicago,  Charlevoix,  Petoskey,  Mackinac 
bland  and  other  famous  Summer  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan,  connect* 
ing  witli  all  lines  for  Lake  Superior  and  Eastern  Points. 

SPECIAL  SEVEN  DAY  CRUISES 


The  Steel  Steamship  -MlSSOUr.I"  to 

COLLIHGWOOD,  OUT.,  and  return 

Tla  Haoktcac.  "Soo,"  North  Channel 
and  30,000  lalanda  of  Georgian  Bay— 

$40.00 

Ineludlnf  meals  and  berth 

These  are  the  finest  fresh  water  trips  In  the  world.  Yon  shoold  eee  the 
matnlflcent  scenery  of  the  Switxerland  of  America.  Ton  can  enJoT  a  de- 
lightful oatlng.have  comfortable  staterooms, excellent  table  and  be  In  sight 
o(  land  most  of  the  way.  For  Ulostrated  (older  and  t>ook  of  toun^  " 
J.  C.  CaiLH.  cr.t.  mtn  n*  DiUt.  ■•.  Ut  tmtk  IL  IrMgs.  CIICIM 


The  Popular  Steamship  "HA17ISTEE"  to 

SAVLT  STE.  MARIE,  and  return 

Tla  Uacklnao— retumlDg  via  a  portion 
of  Georgian  Bay  c  Jd  the  Scenic  Grand 

Sr/i""  $27.50 

Including  meals  and  bertli 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

New  Italian  Church  Edifice  Near  Completion- 
Teachers  Inspire  Sermons  on  Education— 
M.  £.  Camp  Meeting  Opens. 

Work  on  the  new  edifice  of  the  Italian  church 
in  Chicago  Heights  is  progressing  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  probably  be  dedicated  in  the  early 
fall.  The  building,  exclusive  of  the  lot,  will 
cost  $5,000.  The  ground  was  purchased  by 
the  Italians  and  presented  to  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Board.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  presbytery  in  which  a  foreign-speak- 
ing congregation  has  taken  such  an  aggressive 
interest  at  the  outset.  Chicago  Heights  church, 
Rev.  J.  Budman  Fleming  pastor,  is  aiding  in 
the  work  in  many  ways  and  its  officers  are  rep- 
presented  on  the  building  committee.  This  is 
the  second  Italian  church  in  Chicago  Pres- 
bytery.   Rev.  Eugene  DeLuca  is  pastor. 

The  annual  Des  Plaines  Methodist  camp 
meeting  opened  July  10  and  will  close  July  29. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  old  style  camp  meetings 
in  the  country  which  seems  to  retain  its  popu- 
larity, despite  persistent  refusal  to  adopt  any 
Chautauqua  features.  July  18  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "women's  day,"  at  which  time  three 
services  under  the  exclusive  leadership  of 
women  will  be  held. 

The  presence  of  several  thousand  teachers 
in  the  city  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 


Rogers  Park  Church,  Dedicated  June  30 

tional  Education  Association  received  recog- 
nition in  many  pulpits  last  Sabbath,  several 
pastors  making  special  reference  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools. 

Central  church,  Joliet,  will  be  closed  during 
July  and  August  for  repairs.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
C.  D.  Jacobs,  will  preach  three  Sundays  in 
August  in  First  church,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  one 
Sunday  in  Fourth  church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins  will  spend  August  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  with  his  family.  Out  of  the 
last  thirty-five  vacations  he  has  spent  more 
than  half  of  them  at  this  lake.  During  his  ab- 
sence Riverside  church  will  be  closed. 

Dr.  George  N.  Luccock  will  spend  the  most 
ot  his  vacation  between  Sundays  at  his  old 
home  in  Ohio.  However,  he  will  preach  July 
14  at  Saugatuck,  Mich.;  in  Duluth  First  church 
July  21  and  in  House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul, 
July  28. 

Ravenswood  church  will  be  supplied  during 
July  and  August  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Milner.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Selden,  and  his  family 
will  spend  their  vacation  at  their  summer  home. 
Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

Sandy  Knowe,  Port  Maitland,  Ontario,  is  the 
place  selected  by  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr  and  his 
family  for  their  vacation.  Dr.  William  A. 
Powell  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  will  preach  in  Dr. 
Kerr's  Fullerton  Avenue  pulpit  July  14  and  21  ; 
Dr.  Frederick  N.  McMillin  of  Cincinnati  July 
28  and  Dr.  Frank  G.  McKean  of  Winfield,  Kan., 
A\3g.  II  and  18. 

A  $40,000  building  to  be  called  the  House  of 
Social  Service  is  to  be  erected  in  the  stock 
yards  district  to  serve  as  headquarters  for 
the  local  activities  of  the  bureau  of  charities. 


Stephen  C.  Mather  is  announced  as  one  of  the 
largest  subscribers  to  the  fund. 

The  pulpit  of  Normal  Park  church  was  oc- 
cupied recently  by  Professor  Edward  M. 
Sharp  of  Albany  College,  Albany,  Ore.  W. 
Harrison  Sharp,  father  of  Professor  Sharp,  has 
been  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Normal  Park  church 
for  forty  years,  and  the  professor's  brother, 
W"illiam  L.  Sharp,  has  been  a  trustee  of  this 
congregation  fifteen  years. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Generous  Gift  for  Dr.  John  Launitz— South  Side 
Church  Improvements— Church  Federation 
Elects  Officers— Celebration  at  Lebanon. 

The  veteran  pastor  of  First  German  church. 
North  side,  Dr.  John  Launitz,  was  made  happy 
last  week  by  the  generosity  of  Pittsburg  Pres- 
byterians. Dr.  Launitz  is  in  his  84th  year  and 
has  never  received  a  salary  of  any  consequence 
during  his  ministry  of  more  than  fifty  years. 
When  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge 
a  few  months  ago  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
of  age  it  was  discovered  that  he  not  only  had 
an  invalid  daughter  to  support  but  that  there 
was  a  mortgage  on  his  little  home.  Dr.  George 
Montgomery,  superintendent  of  missions  in 
Pittsburg  Presbytery,  set  about  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  so  hearty  that  in  addition  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  mortgage  a  purse  of  $250  was 
given  to  the  veteran. 

South  Side  church.  Rev.  Albert  E.  Weston 
pastor,  is  preparing  to  make  extensive  improve- 
r.ients  on  the  church  building.  The  interior 
will  be  redecorated  and  the  auditorium  floored 
with  hardwood.  The  pastor  began  his  vacation 
July  8  and  will  spend  it  in  West  Virginia. 

The  organization  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  in  Pittsburg  was  completed  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  July  i.  H.  D.  W. 
English,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  one  hundred  during  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign,  was  elected  president ;  Lyman  Pearce 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  corresponding  secretary; 
thirteen  vice-presidents  representing  the  thirteen 
denominations  in  the  movement  were  chosen 
along  with  the  chairmen  of  all  the  important 

S.  J.  Glass,  D.  D.,  and  his  family  will  spend 
their  vacation  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greer  Station,  Washington  county.  Dr.  W.  L. 
McEwan  of  Third  church  will  spend  July 
and  August  on  his  farm  near  Greenville,  Pa. 
W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Knoxville  church  will 
go  to  Chautauqua.  Dr.  W.  L.  McClure  of 
Jerinette  church  with  Dr.  R.  P.  Daubenspeck 
of  Huntingdon  will  spend  a  month  with  their 
families  camping  on  the  Juniata  river.  Rev. 
A.  T.  Schlei  of  Providence  church  will  go  to 
Chautauqua. 

At  the  union  meeting  of  the  ministers'  asso- 
ciations of  the  city  July  8  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  "Commercialized  Vice."  The  chief 
speakers  on  the  program  were  George  J.  Knee- 
land  of  New  York,  director  of  the  department 
of  investigations  of  the  American  Vigilance  As- 
sociation, and  Charles  C.  Cooper,  director  of 
the  Kingsley  House  Association,  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Atwell,  pastor  of  Westminster 
church,  Greensburg,  on  Sunday,  June  30,  re- 
ceived seventy-six  members,  sixty-five  on  con- 
fession. Ten  adults  were  baptized.  Grove 
City  College  at  its  recent  commencement  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Mr.  Atwell. 

Lebanon  church,  Mifflin  township,  Allegheny 
county,  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
celebrated  its  136th  anniversary  July  i.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Axtell,  pastor, 
and  Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  of  New  York,  the  son 
of  a  former  pastor.    P.  W.  Snyder. 

The  installation  of  W.  H.  Clagett,  D.  D., 
over  Grace  church  occurred  June  28,  Dr.  W.  L. 
McEwan  of  Third  church  preaching  the  sermon. 
A  special  feature  of  the  service  was  the  singing 
of  a  hymn  of  welcome  by  forty  children.  It  was 
written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  W. 
F.  Silveus. 


Intermediate  Catechism  Ready 

The  Assembly's  committee  on  intermediate 
catechism  through  its  chairman.  Dr.  David  S. 
Schaff,  makes  the  following  announcement : 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Louis- 
ville Assembly  last  May  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication has  published  the  intermediate  cate- 
chism, and  in  an  attractive  form.  The  As- 
sembly, while  approving  the  catechism,  con- 
tinued the  committee,  instructing  it  to  add  proof- 
texts  and  to  receive  suggestions  looking  to  its 
possible  improvement.  Such  suggestions  will 
have  the  committee's  careful  consideration  and 
may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  undersigned  or  to 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

David  S.  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

George   N.    Luccock,    D.    D.,  Secretary, 
Oak  Park,  111. 
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Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2     interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 
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Mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarcthe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Tetted  bj 
onr  cujtomert  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  inTestors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
'7C\0f^  Farm  M ortKages  they  will  net  you  5^  to 
fO  6%  Interest  return,  and  l)e  protected  by  60 
to  70i(  mar^n  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  lor  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
G.  W.  B^RT,  Prea't  The  Merchants  Bank. 
BRYANT  SOXTTB  DAKOTA. 


'arm  Mortgages. 


Unaffected  by  financial  conditions  and 
yicldlnff  6%  net.  our  First  Farm  Mort- 
^aees  are  most  desirable  investments. 
Send  for  booklct"C"and  listof  ofFerines. 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksJiU 


A  regular  copy  of 

The  Continent 

sent  to  a  devoted  Japanese  Christian  will  be 
of  great  help  to  him.  Address  will  be  fur- 
nished if  you  will  write  to  P.,  The  Continent 


Stereoptlcona  and  Mov* 
lag    Picture  Machines, 

larre  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


elides  rented.  C.  M.Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Ean.Clty.Mo. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Uso.  For  Catalogues,  Addrosa 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  Ma 
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FOR  MODERATE  INVESTORS— NOT  SPECULATORS 

Sound  Mortgages  are  recommended.   Don't  depend 

Write  us— mentioning  "Continent"— and  Our  Service  Dept.  can  t 

Safely  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  for  1912 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTdAQE    COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    Of  OKLAHOMA 


Stock  Market. 

YOU  how  to 
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Financial  Situation 

The  government's  fiscal  year  closed  June  30 
■with  a  better  record  than  many  had  looked  for. 
The  sum  of  $257,000,000,  it  is  estimated,  was 
distributed  in  New  York  alone  to  investors 
in  the  shape  of  interest  and  dividends  by  banks, 
trust  companies,  industrial  corporations  of  all 
sorts,  by  the  government  of  New  York  City  and 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a:;  increase  of  $32,000,000  over  the  amount  dis- 
bursed at  this  time  twelve  months  ago.  "This 
exhibit,"  declares  one  writer,  "is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  expansion  in  activi- 
ties which  has  taken  place  in  the  year  which 
ended  June  30.  Our  exports  of  merchandise  in 
the  twelve  months  amount,  approximately,  to 
$2,240,000,000,  and  our  imports  reach  $1,677,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  $170,000,000  in  ex- 
ports and  of  $125,000,000  in  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  immediately  previous,  and 
leaves  all  other  years  far  behind. 

"While  about  1,600,000  have  been  added  to 
the  country's  population  in  the  past  twelve 
months  it  is  evident  that  practically  all  of 
the  new  people  as  well  as  the  old  must  have 
been  kept  reasonably  busy  throughout  the  year. 
Such  figures  as  are  attainable  show  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks 
of  the  country  for  the  year  have  expanded 
faster  than  the  population.  The  country  has 
lent  vast  sums  of  money  abroad,  especially  to 
Germany,  and  we  have  enough  on  hand  to  meet 
all  demands  in  our  own  activities.  Many  of 
the  steel  mills  are  saying  that  they  cannot  get 
enough  help  to  man  their  machinery.  Some 
of  them  are  advancing  the  prices  of  their 
products." 

Retail  Business  as  an  Investment 

The  president  of  a  great  corporation  which 
maintains  retail  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try has  declared  that  the  time  has  come  when 
retailing  and  manufacturing  are  to  be  the  basis 
of  profitable  investment  in  this  country.  In 
past  years,  he  says,  capital  has  found  its  chief 
field  of  investment  in  expanding  transportation 
facilities.  This  great  retailing  concern  lays  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  efficiency  and  gives  the 
following  rules  for  obtaining  it : 

1.  Make  your  directors  your  partners,  pay 
them  a  percentage  of  the  profits,  but  only  from 
the  growth  of  the  business. 

2.  The  business  must  be  of  such  size  that  it 
can  command  the  lowest  prices  at  wholesale 
and  sell  at  the  lowest  prices  at  retail,  making 
the  quickest  turnover  and  insuring  the  freshest 
goods ;  and  can  also  command  the  best  brain 
staff  in  every  department  from  store  renting 
and  furnishing  to  counter  work,  where  every 
lost  motion  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  Capital  must  be  maintained  requisite  to 
meet  every  problem  of  change  or  growth. 

The  old  system,  according  to  the  head  of  this 
corporation,  was  to  raise  capital  by  the  credit 
of  names  of  directors,  who  engaged  men  to 
superintend  the  work  of  others.  A  third  or 
lower  degree  furnished  both  the  labor  of  brain 
and  hand.  With  the  tremendous  accumula- 
tion of  capital  throughout  the  civilized  world 
credit  is  fleeing  great  names  and  passing  to 
craftsmanship,  which  means  the  combination  of 
labor  of  brain  and  hand. 

The  business  of  this  chain  of  stores  begins 
with  an  organization  of  forty  to  fifty  real  es- 
tate experts  that  it  has  taken  years  to  train. 
These  experts  study  desirable  business  loca- 
tions. Trained  watchmen  with  automatic 
counters  number  the  passers-by  and  value  them 
as  respects  possible  customers.  Thus  funda- 
mentally the  corporation  has  a  grasp  on  real 
estate  problems  such  as  is  possessed  by  no 
other  institution  in  the  country. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  recent  incident 
in  Connecticut.  An  agent  of  the  corporation's 
real  estate  department  valued  up  scientificsUy 
an  idle  property,  leased  it  from  its  wealthy 
owner,  cut  out  the  section  desired  for  a  store 
and  rented  the  balance,  so  that  the  company 
had  its  store  rent  free  and  $1,500  per  annum 
besides.  The  company  knows  exactly  the  value 
of  such  locations  to  its  own  business,  and  if 
anybody  else  can  afford  to  pay  more  he  can 
have  the  premises. 


Rev.  H.  H.  Shawhan,  First  church,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  has  prepared  an  excellent  little 
booklet,  "A  Personal  Matter,"  for  the  informa- 
tion of  prospective  adherents.  It  tells  what 
the  church  stands  for,  why  Christians  should 
join  the  church  and  how  to  become  a  member. 
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Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 
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6%  and  7% 
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These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  bO%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TODB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFB  and  TOUR  INTBRBST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CBRTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOBK 
Bxchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tnformstloni 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP, 
Vic«-Pni. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


6% 

The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  Gihr, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  tbe  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  tbey  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  tbe  dollar  and  the  accrued  interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
Tbey  have  stood  tbe  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                  'WA.l.'T'EB.  B.  JPA.SC1S.A.L.I.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.  W,  Meholin,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F,  H,  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugb,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
otber  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  tbe 
very  best,  tbe  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO^  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE,  Prei.  mnd  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  non^SVirKOT^ 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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8«  FARM  MORTGAGES  S* 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  "Write  for  informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  sSOO.OO  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

XHE  UNIOBT  MOBTe.A.eB  CO., 
lOS  West  Orand  A.-r:,       Olovl*.  New  Mazica 


ASSOCIATED 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS   ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  0%.  Address  Klngrman  N.  Uobins,  Xrea8- 
urer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  iBTCttment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Hollar. 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


West-Park  Church  Begins  Services— Dr.  Cleland 
B.  MeAf  ee  Ends  Fruitful  Pastorate-Vacation 
Bible  Schools  at  Labor  Temple. 

West-Park  church,  Doctors  A.  P.  Atterbury 
and  A.  H.  Evans,  copastors,  has  established  a 
parish  house  and  inaugurated  regular  preach- 
ing services  Sunday  afternoons  at  603  West 
178th  street  as  a  foundation  for  the  fine  new 
church  this  congregation  will  erect  as  a  branch 
on  Upper  Washington  Heights.  The  first  serv- 
ice was  conducted  June  30  by  Dr.  Evans.  Over 
a  year  ago  what  was  then  West  church  sold  its 
edifice  in  42d  street  for  $1,100,000  and  merged 
with  what  was  then  Park  church,  centering  on 
the  latter's  house  of  worship  for  services  and 
voting  to  use  part  of  its  capital  for  this  branch 
far  uptown.  West-Park  church  will  be  open 
in  July  and  the  first  three  Sundays  in  August. 
The  supplies  will  be  Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  John  F.  Carson ;  Dr.  D.  L. 
Ritchie  of  Nottingham,  England,  and  Dr.  G.  A. 
Johnston  Ross. 

The  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Harlem,  and  the 
New  York  church  have  united  with  a  Con- 
gregational, a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church 
for  services  through  July,  August  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  September.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
of  Second  church,  Chicago,  will  preach  through 
August  and  Dr.  James  M.  Farrar  of  First  Re- 
formed church,  Brooklyn,  through  this  month. 

Noonday  Services  in  Wall  Street 

Daily  noon  services  in  Wall  street  under 
the  auspices  of  the  evangelistic  committee  of 
New  York  City  began  Monday,  July  8.  The 
leader  for  the  summer  is  Rev.  G.  A.  Carsten- 
son,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  church.  River- 
dale.  He  is  the  brother  of  John  Carstenson,  a 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road. The  committee  is  now  operating  forty- 
five  auxiliary  open  air  centers. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  closed  his  pastorate 
at  Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  Sunday, 
June  30.  A  special  service  of  song  took  place 
in  the  evening,  the  pastor  interspersing  his 
remarks  through  the  program.  There  were 
large  congregations.  Dr.  McAfee  goes  in  the 
Ir.U  to  take  up  his  duties  as  professor  in  Mc- 
Ccrmick  Seminary,  Chicago.  Dr.  McAfee  said 
that  he  left  the  pulpit  and  entered  the  semi- 
nary for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  to  train 
young  men  so  they  would  be  better  grounded 
in  their  theology.  During  eight  years  under 
Dr.  McAfee  Lafayette  Avenue  church  has  re- 
ceived 1,46s  new  members  and  has  now  2,450. 

Peter  H.  Pleune  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Com- 
forter June  28  by  the  Reformed  Classis  of 
New  York.  This  church  is  only  seven  years 
old. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  professor-elect  in 
Union  Seminary,  will  preach  through  October 
and  the  first  Sunday  in  November  at  Central 
church  during  the  absence  in  the  Orient  of  Dr, 
Wilton  Merle-Smith,  the  pastor.  During  July 
Rev.  E.  Blake  McDonald,  minister  in  charge 
01  Mizpah  chapel,  a  mission  of  Central  church, 
is  preaching  in  the  home  church  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  at  the  chapel  in  the  evenings.  In 
September  Rev.  James  C.  Cochran,  one  of  the 
church's  missionaries  in  the  Orient,  will  be  the 
preacher. 

Fourth  church.  Dr.  Edgar  Whittaker  Work 
pastor,  is  continuing  its  open  air  services  at 
7.30  o'clock  each  Sunday  evening.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  stereopticon  pictures,  music 
and  preaching. 

Rev.  Manuel  Ferrando,  in  charge  of  Christ's 
mission,  has  gone  to  Porto  Rico  for  his  vaca- 
tion. Rev.  Joseph  Vital  spoke  June  30,  at 
v/hich  time  he  introduced  a  young  converted 
priest. 

Friday  Lectures  at  West  End  Church 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  pastor  of  West  End 
church,  who  is  now  on  his  vacation,  has  ar- 
ranged an  innovation  for  the  summer.  Pro- 
fessor G.  Costegnier,  historian  and  lecturer, 
v/ho  for  five  years  was  connected  with  the  de- 
p?rtment  of  modern  languages  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  will  lecture  on  alternate 
Friday  evenings,  commencing  July  12.  All 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  and  free  of  admis- 
sion. The  first  subject  will  be  "Joan  of  Arc." 
This  speaker  has  lectured  fourteen  years  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

A  vacation  Bible  school  opened  in  Labor 
temple.  Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day  superintendent, 
July  8.    The  daily  program  consists  of  a  half 


hour's  Bible  story  and  song  and  two  hours  and 
a  half  of  class  instruction  in  basket  making, 
sewing,  etc.    It  will  continue  for  six  weeks. 

Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  Foreign  Board  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  Sun- 
day, July  7,  and  will  be  there  again  July  14. 

Dr.  Forbes,  clerk  of  presbytery,  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  will  spend  July  at  the  Arberton,  Ocean 
Grove,  and  August  at  Wainscott,  L.  I.  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  will  be  at  Stony  Brook,  L.  I., 
part  of  the  summer.  He  also  expects  to  visit 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  and  East  Northfield,  Mass. 

It  was  Washington  and  Tusculum  College, 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  that  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Jonathan  C.  Day  of  Labor  temple  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  Dr.  Day  graduated  there  in  1901. 
He  was  born  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  a  town  located  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  state. 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  give  courses  in 
Bible  study  during  the  summer.  A  fellowship 
class  will  meet  Wednesday  evenings  to  study 
"Principles  of  Jesus."  The  Diack  class,  led  by 
Walter  T.  Diack,  secretary  of  this  branch,  will 
be  continued  through  the  vacation  by  special 
request. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  gave 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  to  Rev.  William  I.  Cham- 
berlain, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church. 

James  Yereance  of  New  York  City,  vice- 
moderator  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  appointed 
by  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  the  moderator,  a 
member  of  the  ad  interim  committee  on  graded 
Sunday  school  lessons  in  place  of  Louis  H. 
Severance,  who  was  unable  to  serve  because  of 
ill  health. 

The  family  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Buchanan  of  Broad- 
way church  will  spend  the  summer  at  their 
summer  home  at  Narragansett  Pier.  He,  how- 
ever, will  preach  in  his  pulpit  every  Sunday. 

Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  Marble  Collegiate  Re- 
formed church  has  taken  a  cottage  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Burrell  will 
spend  the  summer  with  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Hornby. 

In  and  About  St.  Louis 


Dr.  S.  C.  Palmer  Resigns  at  Macon— Many  Bibles 
for  Foreigners— Five  Vacation  Bible  Schools 
Opened  by  the  Presbytery. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Palmer,  who  for  eighteen  years 
was  pastor  of  Lafayette  Park  church  and  for 
the  past  four  years  pastor  at  Macon,  Mo.,  has 
resigned  the  latter  pastorate  and  will  make 
his  home  in  this  city.  In  the  autumn  he  will 
wed  Miss  Emily  Mittendorff,  a  former  parish- 
ioner, and  they  will  occupy  their  new  resi- 
dence, which  is  now  being  built,  west  of  the 
city. 

Peter  Fischer,  a  junior  in  Westminster  Col- 
lege, is  assistant  for  the  summer  at  Boyle  Me- 
morial center.  Mr.  Fischer  is  a  student  for 
the  ministry  under  the  care  of  St.  Louis  Pres- 
bytery. 

During  May  Rade  Pesut,  colporteur  and  mis- 
sionary among  foreign-speaking  people  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  reports  that  he  visited 
616  families— Hungarians,  Croatians,  Rouma- 
nians, Servians,  Ruthenians,  Slovaks  and  other 
nationalities — and  placed  Bibles  in  133  homes 
where  no  Bible  was  found. 

Rev.  George  W.  King  is  chairman  of  evan- 
gelistic work  for  foreigners  in  this  presbytery 
and  has  established  five  vacation  schools  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  There  will  be  diver- 
sion in  the  way  of  marches,  songs,  sewing  and 
basketry,  also  outings  at  various  intervals,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  term  a  commencement.  Mrs. 
Rowe  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  has 
been  sent  by  the  Home  Board  and  appointed 
supervisor  by  the  presbytery. 

Markham  church  picnic  was  held  June  24. 
After  the  usual  activities  of  the  day  the  pastor, 
assisted  by  Albert  Wenzlick,  the  school  super- 
intendent, conducted  a  vesper  service. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKittrick  and  son  Seward 
are  spending  their  vacation  at  Bobcaygeon, 
Ontario.  Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton  will  occupy  the 
pulpit  at  First  church  during  July. 

The  church  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
North  and  Covenant  congregations  will  be  per- 
manently located  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  the 
former  North  church.  A  beautiful  stone  chapel 
is  already  in  use;  the  main  auditorium  will 
not  be  built  until  some  disposal  is  made  of  the 
valuable  property  of  Covenant  church  on  Grand 
avenue.  The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  D.  Vater,  will 
preach  in  the  Covenant  building  for  the 
summer. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Widespread  Mourning  for  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller— Dr. 
R.  T.  Jones  Now  Moderator  of  Presbytery- 
Pocket  Testament  League  Formed. 

Far  beyond  the  confines  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  hearts  been  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller.  The 
event,  feared  for  some  weeks  by  his  friends, 
occurred  at  Dr.  Miller's  home  in  West  Phila- 
delphia July  2,  and  the  funeral  services  were 
held  in  St.  Paul  church  on  July  5.  By  his  own 
expressed  desire  these  were  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  selections  of  Scripture  n.nd 
prayer,  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  chosen 
by  Dr.  Miller,  "O  Love  that  will  not  let  me 
go."  They  were  in  charge  of  the  pastor,  Dr. 
J.  Beveridge  Lee.  Those  taking  p.irt  were 
Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Publication;  Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson,  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Miller  was  72  years  old 
last  March.  Since  entering  the  ministry  in 
1866  he  had  led  a  very  busy  and  useful  life. 
He  was  educated  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  after  a  pastorate  in  one  of  its 
churches,  that  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  for 
two  years,  became  pastor  of  Bethany  Presbyte- 
rian church,  Philadelphia,  in  1869.  Since  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  as  pastor 
at  Rock  Island,  111.,  his  labors  were  all  in  this 
city.  In  1880  he  became  editorial  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Publication,  a  position  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  In  con- 
nection with  his  editorial  position  he  served 
for  a  time  as  pastor  of  Hollond  Memorial 
church.  Later  he  took  charge  of  St.  Paul 
mission  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  under  his 
fostering  care,  first  as  supply  and  then  as  pas- 
tor, it  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
substantial  churches  of  the  city.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow,  two  sons  and  a  married 
daughter. 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  its  July  meeting 
elected  Dr.  R.  T.  Jones  moderator.  It  dis- 
solved the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Waddell  with  the  Union  church  and  appointed 
Rev.  D.  B.  Rodgers  moderator  of  its  session. 
Influenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  mar- 
riages of  persons  vinder  age  from  this  city 
in  towns  near  by  in  another  state  the  commit- 
tee on  public  morals  was  directed  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  and  report  in  the 
fall. 

Westminster  church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Rutherford 
pastor,  at  a  recent  communion  received  twenty- 
four  members. 

The  union  Sunday  evening  services  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Germantown  held 
for  many  summers  are  being  continued  this 
season. 

T.  R.  Beeber,  D.  D.,  of  First  church  of  Nor- 
ristown  will  spend  the  summer  abroad.  His 
pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hubbert. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Wailes,  former  pastor  of  Scots 
Presbyterian  church  and  at  present  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Ursinus  College, 
recently  gave  a  series  of  Bible  study  lectures 
in  East  Liberty  church  of  Pittsburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sabbath  School 
Association.  During  July  and  August  he  will 
supply  Bethany  Temple  and  the  last  week  of 
August  will  conduct  the  quiet  hour  and  Bible 
study  period  at  the  Pocono  Pines  conference. 

The  coroner  of  the  city  last  week  impaneled 
a  jury,  composed  entirely  of  ministers,  to  in- 
quire into  the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  an 
automobile.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins  was  the  fore- 
man and  his  associates  were  from  the  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  Catholic  clergy. 
A  verdict  of  gross  negligence  was  returned. 
The  coroner  chose  ministers  for  jurymen  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  influence  members  of 
their  congregations  owning  automobiles  and  se- 
cure their  cooperation  to  end  reckless  speeding. 

The  National  Organization  of  the  Pocket 
Testament  League  was  recently  perfected  in 
this  city,  with  Charles  G.  Trumbull  as  presi- 
dent, Allan  Sutherland  as  secretary  and  E.  W. 
Dunham  of  Trenton  as  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

John  Janvier  Louderbaugh,  son  of  Dr.  W.  V. 
Louderbaugh  of  the  church  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
was  recently  ordained  in  his  father's  church. 
He  becomes  associate  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Westminster  Presbytery  at  its  last  meeting 
received  F.  Paul  McConkey  from  Butler  Pres- 
bytery and  on  July  16  will  ordain  and  install 
him  pastor  of  Center  church.     W.  P.  White. 
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Grandma's  Gramophone  Tragedy 

(Continued  from  page  975) 
off  the  cover  and  displayed  their  possession. 
It  was  a  splendid  mahogany  cabinet  with  the 
horn  of  the  same  material,  nickel-plated  taper- 
ing arm  and  every  appurtenance  in  accord. 

"It's  for  you,  grandma,"  said  Agnes  en- 
thusiastically. "A  present  from  all  these 
friends." 

The  old  lady  smiled  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
her  nature  shone  in  her  face. 

"I  shall  love  it  always  because  of  you,"  she 
said. 

They  wound  the  triple  spring  motor,  set  the 
sapphire  point,  and  ran  off  selections  at  random 
from  the  accompanying  case — Caruso,  Gadski, 
Journet,  Sembrich  —  the  greatest  arias. 
Grandma  sat  in  her  armchair  by  the  window, 
silent  and  rapt. 

After  John  had  carried  the  old  machine  away 
and  placed  it  in  the  back  room  with  grand- 
father's cane  and  fiddle  and  books  he  left,  but 
not  across  the  lot  to  his  brilliantly  lighted  home. 
He  took  his  way  through  the  adjacent  park  and 
along  the  river  bank,  his  mind  distraught  with 
a  growing  sense  of  utter  wickedness  and  degen- 
eration. He  did  not  turn  his  steps  toward  home 
until  he  was  able  once  more  to  think  con- 
structively, to  wonder,  to  plan,  and  almost  to 
smile. 

Before  entering  the  house  he  looked  over 
toward  the  little  stone  dwelling  next  door, 
where  very  dimly  he  could  see  grandma  out- 
lined against  the  window.  He  knew  that  she 
was  grieving,  that  she  was  utterly  lonesome, 
that  his  selfish  act  had  brought  sorrow  and 
pain  into  her  heart.  Then  and  there  he  made  a 
solemn  determination. 

Vacation  ended  and  the  house  party  broke 
up,  but  John  did  not  return  to  the  univer- 
sity with  the  others.  Something  detained 
him.  He  wrote  dozens  of  letters  and  received 
as  many  as  he  wrote.  The  factory  didn't  make 
the  old  model  gramophone,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  any  more  were  in  existence. 

Grandma's  evening  concerts  did  not  bother 
John  now  because  they  did  not  occur.  She  did 
not  open  the  fine,  shining  instrument  which 
occupied  the  old  parlor  table,  but  sat  in  the 
armchair  by  the  window  and  just  rocked  during 
the  evening  twilight,  silent  and  still. 

And  so  days  went  on,  and  grandma  grew  thin 
and  pale.  The  Sawyer  household  became 
alarmed.  The  physician  said  it  was  merely 
weakness  settling  down  with  old  age,  but  she 
would  not  leave  the  little  house  under  the 
spreading  maples. 

One  evening  John  sneaked  into  the  house 
End  carried  out  what  remained  of  the  broken 
talking  machine.  Then  he  went  away  and  took 
it  with  him.  Grandma  missed  him  immediately 
because  he  had  of  late  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  and  so  near  to  her.  "He's 
so  much  like  Frederick,  your  father,"  she 
explained  to  her  son  one  evening.  And  then, 
that  very  evening,  John  came.  The  light  was 
not  yet  lit,  and  as  he  stood  near  the  door  she 
could  not  see  what  he  was  doing. 

Suddenly  a  familiar  blatant  sound  filled  the 
room,  and  the  old  gramophone  began  to  sing 
lustily  "Some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break." 
Then  came  "Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing"  and 
the  old  stifled  flute  solo,  and  finally  the  lower, 
sweeter  cadences  of  the  one  which  always 
came  last — "When  daddy  sings  the  little  ones 
to  sleep." 

Grandma  sat  still  with  her  eyes  closed  until 
after  the  last  strains  had  died  away.  Tears 
were  hot  on  her  cheeks. 

"Come  closer,  John,"  she  said.  "I  would 
have  died  without  this.  You  are,  of  late,  so 
much  like  your  grandfather."  She  pulled  him 
down  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "And  you 
have  brought  him  back  to  me." 

He  slipped  away  and  left  her  to  breathe  her 
quiet  hour  alone  once  more  in  all  its  old-time 
fullness ;  and  as  he  hastened  up  the  stone  steps 
at  home,  with  new  tenderness  in  his  heart, 
he  heard  a  deep  voice  on  a  porch  across  the 
street. 

"Grandma  ran  off  her  concert  again  tonight," 
it  said.  "Sounded  mighty  good  after  such  a 
long  interval.    She'll  be  all  right  now." 


Marriages 

A  charge  of  one  cent  per  word  is  made  for  marriage  no 
tees.   Payment  must  accomvany  copy. 

Bowier-Hali, — On  Tuesday,  June  25,  1912,  at  the  Park 
Street  Congregational  church,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Kev.  A.  Z. 
Conrad,  pastor,  Mary  Haines  Hall,  daughter  of  Henry  M 
Hall  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Bertram  Evan  Bowler  of  Boston, 
Mass. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Ordinations 
Dayton — H.  W.  Barr,  June  24. 
St.  Louis— E.  Wright,  June  18;  J.  B,  Talbot, 
June  27. 

Resignations 
Michigan — Battle  Creek :  J.  F.  Horton. 
New  Jersey — Newton  Oxford  First :  R.  Robin- 
son, June  25. 
West  Virginia — West  Liberty:  R.  A.  Watson. 

Colorado — Pueblo:  C.  W.  Weyer,  Hastings, 
Neb.,  accepts. 

Calls 

Indiana— Flora:  W.  D.  Cole,  Palmyra,  Mich.; 
South  Bend  Trinity:  J.  S.  Burns,  accepts. 

New  Jersey — Newton  Lafayette :  J.  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  Hershey,  Pa.,  accepts. 

Ohio — Marseilles :  R.  A.  Watson,  West  Liberty, 
W.  Va.,  accepts. 

Washington — Immanuel :  R.  H.  Milligan,  ac- 
cepts. 

Installations 
Kentucky — Marion:  Wallace  Clift,  June  16. 
Missouri — St.  Louis  Baden:  E.  Wright,  June 

18;    St.    Louis    Ferguson:    J.    B.  Talbot, 

June  27. 

New  Jersey — Liberty  Corner:  P.  K.  Hageman, 
June  26. 

Ohio — Bradford  :  H.  W.  Barr,  June  24. 
Pennsylvania — Washington    Central :    W.  P. 

McConkey,  June  27. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Washington — Tacoma  Calvary:  A.  A.  J.  Hogg. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Iowa— Rolfe,  J.  T.  Grant  clerk,  Rolfe. 
West  Virginia — West   Union,    Mount  Union, 

West  Liberty;  L.  P.  Leyenberger,  Wheeling, 

stated  clerk. 

Accessions 

Idaho— Falk's  Store,  G.  W.  Brown  supply,  9, 

2  on  confession. 
Rhode  Island — Woonsocket  First:  A.  A.  Griffes 

pastor,  6. 

Dedications 

Kentucky — Water  Valley,  structure  costing 
$2,500,  A.  J.  Thompson  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Davidson— The  Presbyterian  church  of  Frederick,  Md., 
has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  oldest  member 
of  the  session,  John  W.  Davidson,  who  passed  to  his  reward 
May  26  in  his  83d  year.  Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent.  He  was  brought  to 
this  country  when  six  months  of  age.  He  was  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  served 
faithfully  and  usefully  as  an  elder  for  many  years.  He 
united  with  the  church  in  1&19,  became  a  deacon  in  1872, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  to  the  eldership. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  sympathetic  dispo- 
sition, whose  presence  in  the  session  was  a  benediction  to 
all,  especially  to  the  young  people  who  came  to  unite  with 
the  church.  Though  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  he  was 
always  abreast  of  the  times,  in  favor  of  improvements  and 
advance  and  was  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  the  pastors 
with  whom  he  served.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  as  he 
was  deeply  loved.  He  leaves  a  widow,  who  was  Miss  Martha 
J.  Snook  of  Carroll  county,  Md.,  and  two  children,  William 
Scarborough  Davidson  of  Chicago  and  Alice  F.  Davidson 
at  home. 


A  200  Per  Cent  Guaranteed  Investment 

The  undersigned  publishes  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets on  tithing.  If  all  or  only  a  portion  of 
them  are  circulated  in  any  congregation  he 
hereby  agrees  to  refund  the  money  paid  if  the 
contributions  to  home  church  support  and  mis- 
sionary causes  are  not  increased  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  at  least  three  times  the  cost  of 
the  pamphlets.  This  guaranty  is  made  in  per- 
fect good  faith  and  will  remain  open  during 
the  years  19 12  and  19 13. 

A  package  of  seven  pamphlets,  three  of 
them  new,  will  be  sent  upon  request  during  June, 
July  and  August  to  anyone  who  desires  to  in- 
crease church  and  missionary  support  in  his 
or  her  home  church.  All  orders  must  be  per- 
sonal. Requests  to  send  pamphlets  to  others 
will  not  be  honored. 

Be  sure  and  mention  the  paper  in  which  you 
see  this  offer.  This  work  is  not  done  for 
personal  profit.  References:  Dun's  or  Brad- 
street's  commercial  agencies.  Address  "Lay- 
man," 143  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic  tasteand 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautif'il  by  good  windows-  Hooker 
Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  oi  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows zxeexe<:ni- 
ed  by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
iul  and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  oi 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  oi  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  i^^^) 

656WashlngtonBoul.,  Chicago, C. S. A. 


WOULD  YOU  BUY 

350  Gospel  Songs 
FOR  15  CENTS  ? 

You  have  paid  more  for  fewer  songs  perhaps  not 
nearly  as  good. 

GCT  THE  BKST 
New  Songs  of  the  Gospel  1 ,  2  and  3  Combined 

Contains  350  gospel  hymns  with  music  fuitable 
for  all  religious  meetings,  $13  the  hundred  and 
5c  for  mailing  a  single  copy. 

Send  20c  for  sample.  Money  back  if  book  is  re- 
turned, A  small  outlay  for  big  value.  SEND 
NOW, 

1018-1020  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
22dSt.,  New  York 

,  Wabath  Ave..  Chicago 


HAL«CO.,El£; 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Be  Less  Cer- 
tain than  the  Rothschilds 

They  never  took  a  chance,  with  all  their  millions. 
They  said  they  couldn' t  afford  to — but  every  dollar 
you  earn  represents  more  toil  than  each  hundred 
thousand  they  owned.  Stop  guessing.  My  6% 
Farm  Mortgages  are  secure.  $1,250,000  in- 
vested to  date  without  a  loss.  Write  now  for 
my  booklet  A,  and  list  of  mortgages,  $300,  $400, 
$500,  $600,  $800,  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 


Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 


542  So.  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago 


riU-JJIL^STEREOPTKOMS. 

P»|1TII|g  new  method  fit  subjects. 
nbn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO.  71 3  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  tlie  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
tbe  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, at  reasonable  rates. 

WANTED  —  WORKING  PRESBYTERIAN  FAMILIES 
to  locate  at  Sheridan  Lake,  Colorado.   Address  A.  S. 

Jones. 

YOUR  BOT!  WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  HIM? 
Why  not  place  him  under  the  care  and  In  the  home  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  will  tutor  him  and  give  him  sym- 
pathetic companionship?   Address  O,  care  The  Continent. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  OPEN  FOR  VACATION 
supply  all  or  part  of  August.   Address  Box  836,  Mans- 
field, Pa. 

WANTED— COMPETENT  MAN  AS  CHORISTER  IN 
Presbyterian  church  and  teacher  of  voice  culture  In 
town  of  5,000.   Address  Q,  care  The  Continent. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  • 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  ?10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

QOA  ACRE  HOMESTEAD  RELINQUISHMENT  FOR 
Ou\j  sale  at  sacrifice.  Some  Presbyterian  brother  who 
has  not  used  his  homestead  right  and  wants  home  and 
health  In  Colorado  come  get  this.  Every  acre  smooth, 
level,  fertile,  farm  land.  Small  Improvemen?8.  Can  be 
filed  on  under  new  three  year  homestead  law.  Price  $600.00. 
Elder  S.  R.  Smith,  Sheridan  Lake,  Kiowa  Co.,  Col. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis 


One  Minister  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  where  we 
are  not  now  represented  to  act  as  "Local  Correspondent^' 
for  the  sale  of  High  Grade  Typewriters  at  Very  Low 
Prices.  Here  is  your  chance  to  add  to  your  income  and 
all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  to  show  your  sample  typewriter 
and  write  us  an  occasional  letter.  Typewriters  sent  on 
Free  Trial  and  sold  on  Easy  Payments.  All  Prices.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Do  it  now  and  be  the  first 
from  your  locality  to  get  this  Lucrative  Appointment. 

MICHIGAN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

4905-4915  River  Front 

GRAND  RAPIDS,       -       -       -  MICHIGAN 


rji  You  have 

JOn  '^At^  .  observed 

that  ^''''f  lans  know  the  practical  value  of  the  foreign  vote.  The 
appeal  of  the  partisan  is  not  to  high  ideals  of  Americanism,  but  to 
race  prejudice.  He  assumes  ignorance  and  selfishness  and  plays  upon 
them.    Perpetuation  of  such  conditions  w^ould  suit  him  to  a  T. 

The  ideals  of  the  controlling  number  of  the  electorate  deter- 
mine very  largely  the  tendencies  of  the  republic.  Many  influences 
must  be  brought  to  bear  to  create  and  maintain  ideals  w^hich  will 
provide  a  bulwark  against  sinister  propaganda.  The  intelligent  Chris- 
tian foreigner  is  a  power  for  good  among  his  people.  Help  us  to 
contribute  a  telling  influence  through  our  theological  seminary  and 
college.  We  have  the  men  to  teach  and  the  men  to  be  taught.  The 
Presbyterians  of  America  have  the  money.    Will  you  do  your  share? 

Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it. 


Just  a  card  addressed  to  President  C.  M.  STEFFENS,  D.D.,  Dubuque  German  Seminary,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  will  bring  you  further  facts. 


EDUCATION  Ali 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Literary  Department  of  the  highest  order.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and 
German  teachers.  Certification  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Goucher,  Randolph-Macon. 

In  Music  opportunities  unsurpassed— nine  teachers  for  Piano,  Voice,  and  Violin,  eight  with  the 
best  European  training.   School  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture— all  in  charge  of  specialists. 
City  advantages.  Accessible  to  leading  churches,  libraries,  lecture  and  concert  halls.  Outdoor 
sports,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.   Swimming,  boating,  and  horseljack-riding. 

48th  year  begins  Sept.  19.    1 75  boarding  pupils.   Early  application  is  advised 
For  Catalogue  and  Other  Circulars,  Address  J.  D.  BLANTON,  LL.D.,  Prest. 


PennsylT«nia 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  year  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  WiUon  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

OpenlDK  Day  September  lAth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  tor  youn^  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.  Moderate  expenses.  For  particulars  address  0£OR6E  I..  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Iiife,  Thorough  Training,  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUILiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

.A.ddress     I.OK£N     C.     S  A.  G  TE  ,     Principal,     BVKKER     HILL,  ILLINOIS 

KansaR 


E 


The   Presbyterian   College  off 


P  O  R  I  A 


Is  The  Best  College  For  Your  Boys  and  Girls 

Write  for  Catalogue  to  Pres.  H.  C.  Culbertson,  Emporia,  Kansas 


Nebraska 


BELLEVUE  COLLEGE 


BELLEVUE,  NEB. 

THE    HISTORIC    PRESBYTERIAN   COLLEGE  OF  THE   MISSOURI  VALLEY 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  connected  with  Omaha  by  trolley,  the  Burlington  Railroad,  and  a  Scenic  Boulevard. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AXD  SCIEN'CE.S 
Granting  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

COEDUCATIONAL 
MODERATE  EXPENSES 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  branches  of  Music  taught  by  Specialists 

TUT?  isjn-pYrAT  tirwnoT  i^wi^uut^ii.  i  lun  .^.iv  ACADEifY 

I  at.  JNUKMAi.  bi^tiuui.  vfnnwRATP  UXPFVSFS       A  High  Grade  Preparatory  School,  fitting  for 

Courses  leading  to  State  Certificates       MODliKAli!,  jiAfiLMSts  College  or  University 

S  .     W.     S  T  O  O  K  E  Y,     LL.D.,     P  r  e  •  i  d  e  n  t 


Missouri 


Rational 
Education 
for  Girls 


LENOX  HAU 


Advance  Courses 
for  High  School 
Graduates 


HOME  SCHOOL,  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 


Certificate  Admits  to  VniOersities  and  Eastern 
Colleges.    ::    Consult  the  Lenoi  Hall  Gift  Book 


Address  MISS  POWELL.  Secretary 
University  City         -         -         St.  Louis,  Missouri 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tennessee 


Nashville,  Tenn 
lEA  LANDRITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
MISS  HOOD  and  MISS  HERON,  Principals. 

Located  in  West  End,  Nashville,  famous  as  '*the 
Athens  of  the  South."  Magnificently  equipped 
buildings.  Charming  20 acre  liilltop Parle.  Twenty 
per  cent,  are  Northern  students.  Unprecedented 
health  record.  Filtered  distilled  water.  Practical 
teaching  imparting  refinement  and  culture,  in- 
stilling worthy  standards  and  womanly  ideals. 
Right  of  certification  to  other  colleges.  Schools 
of  Art,  Expression,  Modern  Language,  Physical 
Education,  Domestic  Science.  Diplomas  awarded 
by  Schools.  Send  for  Music  catalogue.  Gymna- 
sium, bowling  alley,  tennis,  hockey,  golf,  basket 
ball,  rowing,  swimming,  walking,  horseback  rid- 
ing. Limited  number  new  students.  Early  regis- 
tration  necessary.  Address 

Belmont  College,  Box  J 


I 

A 


WztshingtonandTuscuIum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oourses.  PosltlveChrlstlau  Influences.  Bzpenses  reasoa- 
able.  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  QreeueyUle,  Tenn. 

Missouri 

Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

LINDENWOOD  i«nior 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Eilistence  Since  1831 
A  stronr,  up-to-date  institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  in  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Dellghtfvd  climate  the  yaar 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Term*  II8S5  per  year.  For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars, address  the  President, 
Gcorfe  Frederic  Ayro.  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Clurlet,  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLLBOa  AND  ACADEMY,  Ftilton.MlsBOurl.  Founded 
1849,  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  $60.  Board  and  room  1136  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Cha*.  B.  BovIbk.  D.D.,  Preo't 


FOREST  PARK 


KEOEGEK.  PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter. 
Voice.   52n(l  \ear.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Uulv.  Expression,  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pres't,St.Loiils,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Hardin 


College  and 
Conservatory 


A  Reeular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 

The  best  endowed  £irl«'  School  in  the  Ceotral  West. 
~f^_y^  Hiehest  rank  It  universities.  Courses:  Art,  Elocution. 
t^fjRf  Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
«^J_L»  ML  Department.  Gennu-Americaii  CooMrratory — 6er- 
\A  ^/tJr  man  standards.  Modern  Equipment.  For  catalorne 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILUON.  A.  M..  President 
1216  College  Place  Mexico,  Himnri 


Sabacrlptlon  Terms  — The  subsorlp- 
tlon  price  of  Thb  Contintint  la  t2.50  per 
year  payable  In  advance. 
Poatave  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions 
In  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Blco, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

ForelKn  Poatase— For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  tor  all 
other  countries  In  the  Postal  Dnlon  $1.10 
should  be  added  for  postage. 

Bemlttancea  should  be  sent  by  draft 
on  Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  CoNTumNT. 
It  personal  check  la  sent,  10  cents  must 
be  added  tor  collection. 


The  Continent 

ContinuincTHB  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (E»tabli«hed  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  McCoRMicK  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

S09  South  Wabaah  Avcduc     Presbyterian  Building,  156  Sth  Avenue     Witberspoon  Building 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6,  1910,  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyright,  1912,  by  the  McCormick  Publishing  Cocnpany. 


.A.ck.nowIeditmenta— Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  i$ 
given  unless  stamp  Is  sent. 

Change  oT  .A.ddreaa  —  Elndly  send  UB 
both  old  and  new  address  a  week  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  desired  change. 

Dlacontlnnancea  — No  aubscrlptlon  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from 
the  subscriber ;  otherwise  It  is  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  continue. 

Mannacrlpta— The  Continent  does  not 
accept  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

AdvertlaInK  rates  on  application. 
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"Team     work"     in  the 

2^rOUn&  tl)C  often  more  of 

an    ideal    than    a  reality, 
SbOP  something  that  we  are  in- 

clined to  leave  for  our  chil- 
dren or  our  children's  children  to  work  out. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  large  city  where  the 
thing  is  becoming  an  actuality,  and  William 
T.  Ellis  will  tell  about  it  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Continent,  Baltimore  is  the  place — a  great 
city  on  the  imaginary  line  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  lately  in  the  public  eye  because 
of  the  national  convention  which  nominated  a 
certain  prominent  Presbyterian  for  a  certain 
high  office.  Aside  from  party  politics  Balti- 
more has  other  and  more  enduring  claims  to 
fame ;  it  has  splendid  educational  institutions, 


but  above  all  it  is  noted  for  its  churches.  Here 
is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  Protestant  church  membership  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  population.  And 
the  cooperative  energy  of  the  churches  is  a 
notable  factor  in  the  city's  development. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  hymn  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  issue  of  The  Continent  has  been  re- 
printed in  eastern  and  western  papers,  and  has 
also  elicited  many  expressions  of  individual  ap- 
proval. Here  is  one  appreciative  letter  from  the 
editor  of  The  Christian  Herald,  George  H. 
Sandison,  who  says : 

"I  have  just  been  trying  over  your  new  piece 
of  music,  'America  Befriend,'  by  Dr.  van 
Dyke,  with  music  by  Dr.  Merrill,  which  appears 


in  the  current  issue  of  The  Continent,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  what  I  regard  as 
a  fine  production.  We  have  tried  it  over  with 
three  voices  and  piano  and  it  goes  finely — 
dignified  expression,  excellent  harmony,  and 
sound,  patriotic  words." 

George  H.  Sandison, 
Editor  The  Christian  Herald, 

On  a  different  but  yet  an  allied  topic  is  a 
letter  from  the  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.  A.), 
written  a  few  months  ago.  Reviewing  the  sit- 
uation in  his  district,  he  said  : 

"There  are  between  5,000  and  10,000  Presby- 
terian homes  in  this  section  that  ought  to  be 
visited  and  into  which  The  Continent  ought  to 
go  each  week." 


TWO     GOOD  NOVELS 

THE  FRIAR  OF 

WITTENBERG 

By  William  Steams  Davis 

"A  graphic  picture  of  the  Reformation  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
pen  and  fullest  historical  appreciation  ...   A  powerful  story  .   .  . 
A  remarkable  book," — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Full  of  impressive   pictures,  convincing  and  fine,"  —  Chicago 
Record-  H ira  I d. 

Decorated  coOer,  $1.3S  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 

THE  GOODLY 

FELLOWSHIP 

By  Rachel  Capen  Schauffler 

"Unusually  clever    .    .    .    fresh  ground.    Far  above  the 
average  of  present  fiction  .   .   .   Characters  of  interest  and  worth." 

— Boston  Herald. 

"Fine  types  which  command  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  reader." — A'e'M  York  Outlook. 

Decorated  coOer,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 

AS  DEEPLY  INTERESTING  AS  ANY  NOVEL 


JANE  ADDAMS'  latest  book 
A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  AND  AN  ANCIENT  EVIL 

"Miss  Addams'  volume  is  painful  reading,  but  we  heartily  wish  that  it  might  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
man  and  woman  who  to-day,  in  smug  complacency,  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt  the  great  struggle  for  social 
purity." — The  Nation. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  postpaid  $1.10 

P«bu.hed  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  "^Strforf- 


''Team  Work" 
in  the  Churches 


Instead  of  being  merely  an  attractive 
ideal,  denominational  and  interdenomi- 
national church  cooperation  can  be 
made  an  actuality.  It  has  been  made 
a  reality  in  at  least  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country — 


Baltimore 


William  T.  Ellis,  Editor  afield  of 
The  Continent,  will  describe  it  in  de- 
detail  next  week. 


THE  CONTINENT,  July  25. 
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Balf  a 
Century 


Keep  cool  in  hot  weather  by  keeping  the  skin 
dry.  You  need  a  quick -drying  absorbent  underwear 
that  will  take  up  and  evaporate  the  perspiration  no 
matter  how  fast  it  comes  from  the  pores. 

The  best  cloth  for  such  work  is  linen;  linen  is  as 
much  superior  for  underclothing  as  it  is  for  towels 
and  handkerchiefs.    It  is  the  quickest-drying  cloth. 

And  linen-mesh  is  better  yet,  for  it  solves  the 
incidental  problem  of  elasticity  in  linen  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  its  absorptive  and  drying  powers. 

Mail  orders  receive  oar  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EDUOATIONAIj 


Wisconsin 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 

16  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  100  miles  north  of  Chlcag-o. 
Hxcellent  faculty  and  buildings.  Co-educatlonal.  Dor- 
mitory. Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work. 

College  Opens  September  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  President 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  X.  8MTTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16,  Delaiield,  Waakuha  Co.,  Wu. 
Chicago  OHice,   151S  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Slttiated  near  Chicago,  In  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  'real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  HlUcrest  Ideal. 

MtSS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  BEAVER  DAW,  WIS. 

CHARACTER  ANDLIFEAIMS 

crystallize  in  the  early  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
if  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $145 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  Wisconsin 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

Est.  1855.  Christian  co-educatlonal  home  school. 
Eighth  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses. 
Five  buildings;  20-acre  campus;  athletic  field; 
half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  En- 
dowment $250,000;  expenses  $250.  Piano,  vocal  music, 
violin,  elocution,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue. 
EDWIN  P.  BROWN.  P.  O.  Box  RC 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


BDUOATIONAIi 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bacbclbrs'  DcEreea. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  CoUeees. 
Music,  directed  by  Emii  Lieblin?;  diploma. 
Art.  Elocution.  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantasres  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  President 


RIPON  COLLEGE 


RIPON 


WISCONSIN 


Nebraska 


Theological  Seminary 

OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 

The  new  year  will  open  September  17.  The  insti- 
tution is  well  equipped  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
For  information  write  to 

REV.  A.  B.  MARSHALL,  D.D.,  President 


EDUCATIONAL 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Military  College 

Chester,  Pa. 

OUR  AIM:  The  develop- 
ment of  character  to  se- 
cure greatest  efficiency* 

Slstyear  beRins  Sept.  18,  1912. 
We  train  from  the  ground  up, 
endeavorinK  to  secure  tbe 
highest  order  of  efficiency- 
physical,  mental,  moral.  Hab- 
its of  order  and  obedience  are 
formed.  Alertness  and  power  of  control  are  devel- 
oped, resulting  in  sturdy,  watchful,  well-equipped 
manhood.  Military  instruction  includes  Infantry, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Degrees  granted  —  Civil 
Engineering  (C.E.) :  Chemistry  (U.S.);  Arts  (A.B.) 
For  catalogue  address 

Co!.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  Tresldent. 


Texas 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


AUSTIN 

Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  President  Austin,  Texas 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


Virginia 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Vlrelnla.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalo^e.   Hisa  E.  C.  WSIMA.K,  Principal. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Bach  boy 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modern  equipment ;  healthful  location.  25  years 
old.  Endorsed  by  every  American  university.  Write  for 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 


The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

N.  8.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Founded  by  tbe  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 34,000  volumes  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modern  improvements. 
Including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall,  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17.  lyi2.  For 
information  apply  to  Pres.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

most  preparatory  schools  in  America,  developing  In  boys 
those  qualities  that  malie  men  of  character  and  action. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmuter,  Mercenborg,  Pa. 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 
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The  Heresy  of  Human  Gradations 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  CHURCH— IS  IT  ESSENTIAL? 

Doubtless  most  church  people  think  not.  They  hear  talk  of  Chris- 
tian democracy  largely  from  radical  agitators,  and  on  that  account 
thoughtlessly  conclude  that  it  must  be  all  some  passing  fad. 

y'et  anybody  who  looks  to  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  as  a  normal  cvaiiiple 
in  religion  for  normal  men,  will  find  it  impossible  to  construct  out 
of  the  simple  materials  of  his  life  a  theory  of  religion  which,  does 
not  call  for  human  relations  fundamentally  democratic. 

Any  church  intelligently  trying  to  translate  into  practical  action 
ideals  drawn  from  his  example  will  therefore  tend  toward  democ- 
racy not  incidentally  but  necessarily. 

It  is  instructive  historically  to  observe  that  long  after  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  dark  ages  had  forfeited  the  imitation  of  Christ's 
imassuming  manners — when  it  had  come  to  love  pomp  and  dignities 
for  which  he  had  not  the  least  affinity — the  jewel  of  the  Lord's 
democracy  was  still  preserved  to  it  in  its  ambition  to  be  universal. 

Because  it  desired  to  be  "catholic"  the  mediaeval  church  summoned 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  impartially  to  its  altars  and  made  them 
worship  as  one.  Its  communion  rites  were  shared  by  prince  and 
peasant  in  equality.  And  all  modern  political  democracy  really 
grew  out  of  that  fact. 

In  the  Reformation,  however,  Protestant  Christians  lost  the  jewel 
box  which  held  that  jewel  of  the  democratic  spirit — and  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  minimize  the  loss,  even  though  it  did  go  along  with 
invaluable  gains. 

The  Reformation  developed  Christian  bodies  which  could  not 
possibly  escape  the  consciousness  that  they  were  partial.  They  well 
knew  that  they  did  not  include  all  the  people.  So  in  time  there 
resulted  the  willing  consent  to  be  partial — to  serve  a  class  alone. 

In  this  state  it  has  become  conventional  for  denominations  to 
speak  of  certain  sorts  of  people  as  "belonging  naturally"  to  them. 
The  obvious  complement  of  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  the 
conclusion  that  others  do  not  "belong  naturally." 

Indeed,  some  denominations  and  many  local  congregations  make 
considerable  boast  that  the  intelligent  and  the  wealthy  are  those  who 
gravitate  to  fellowship  with  them.  Quite  complacently  they  accept 
the  fact  that  the  rest  gravitate  the  other  way. 

For  the  vanity  of  such  exclusiveness,  the  sole  explanation  is  that 
the  church  classifies  humanity  and  is  satisfied  to  belong  to  one  class. 

►^ 

Democracy  in  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  sees  humanity  whole 
and  indivisible.  It  wants  all  humanity  it  can  get.  It  makes  no 
distinction  of  kinds. 

The  same  words  apply  precisely  to  Christ.  He,  too,  wanted  all 
humanity.  Wherefore  it  is  inevitable  logic  to  conclude  that  democ- 
racy in  the  church  is  Christian. 

This  definition  is  indeed  broad  and  intangible.  It  defines  by  spirit 
and  esteem  and  desire — not  by  organization,  creed  or  profession. 
But  it  is  only  in  spirit  that  the  democratic  church  is  to  be  accurately 
distinguished  from  the  undemocratic.  External  signs  do  not  always 
tell  the  tale. 

Tangible  circumstances  in  given  congregations  vary  so  much  in 
these  respects  that  there  is  no  definite  standard  of  comparison. 
Many  congregations  are  class  congregations  simply  because  they 


are  located  in  class  communities.  Therefore  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  to  their  fellowship  people  of  differing  types.  In 
such  cases  uniformity  of  personnel  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  token  of 
nondemocracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  congregations  including  rich  and  poor,  cultured 
and  uncultured,  may  be  divided  internally  into  jealous  cliques,  and 
so  their  diversity  of  composition  will  not  prove  them  democratic. 

The  whole  test  lies  instead  in  spiritual  sentiments  that  hide  too 
deep  in  the  heart  to  be  weighed  or  measured  by  any  outward 
criterion  : 

The  church  that  cherishes  pride  in  being  representative  of  the 
"better  classes"  only — which  includes  no  poor  and  no  illiterate  peo- 
ple because  in  its  heart  of  hearts  it  prefers  to  keep  a  standard  of 
membership  superior  to  poverty  and  ignorance — is  the  church  to 
which  fastens  the  just  stigma  of  being  less  than  Christian. 

Doubtless  this  feeling  exists  unconsciously  in  most  places.  It 
would  everywhere  be  denied  as  an  active  and  formulated  idea  that 
the  poor  and  uncultivated  are  to  be  discouraged  from  coming  to 
church.  But  the  sentiment  is  not  changed  by  being  plausibly  dis- 
guised, and  lurks  in  all  its  reality  under  the  cloak  of  a  very  com- 
fortable contentment  when  the  poor  and  uncultivated  are  not  coming. 

Thus,  although  there  may  doubtless  be  conditions  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  symptomatic  of  un-Christlikeness,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  crude,  untaught,  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  are  not  found 
in  its  fold  ought  to  be  to  the  average  congregation  a  poignant  warn- 
ing of  a  class  character  which  quite  misrepresents  its  Lord. 

•h 

Jesus  himself  escaped  all  this  human  tendency  to  snobbish  pref- 
erence for  the  intelligent  and  prosperous  just  because  he  had  God's 
eyes  through  which  to  look  at  men. 

Nothing  is  more  astonishing  in  the  gospel  pictures  of  Jesus  than 
his  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  distinctions  that  grade  men 
higher  and  lower  in  worldly  society.  It  meant  no  more  to  him 
that  a  visitor  calling  on  him  was  a  great  man  of  the  time  than  that 
the  visitor  had  black  eyes.  That  another  caller  was  very  rich  im- 
pressed him  quite  as  little. 

The  beggars  around  him  were  quite  as  much  to  him  as  these 
personages  of  distinction. 

Why?  Merely  because  he  perceived  that  all  alike,  great  and 
obscure,  were  equal  creatures  of  God,  and  all  alike  carried  their  only 
significant  and  immortal  value  in  their  souls,  where  neither  positions 
nor  possessions  added  or  subtracted  a  single  whit. 

There  is  no  magic  of  occult  philosophy  about  the  democratic 
temper.  Any  man  who  can  borrow  from  the  Creator  on  high  that 
same  insight  into  what  people  actually  and  solely  are,  ivill  have  no 
more  disposition  than  Jesus  had  to  distribute  them  into  social  classes. 

It  is  not  then  an  idle  and  pointless  question  whether  the  church 
of  today  does  or  does  not  share  this  view  of  humanity  that  Christ 
held — this  sense  of  human  differences  entirely  leveled  down  by  God's 
impartial  identification  of  all  humanity  in  one  sort. 

The  church  has  no  claim  of  divine  right  in  the  world  if  it  suffers 
itself  ever  to  substitute  the  human  view  for  the  view  divine. 

The  divine  view  is  democracy  unmistakably. 

An  undemocratic  church  therefore  is  undivine. 

So  democracy  is  essence,  not  incidence,  in  Christianity. 
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The  World 


Britain  Wants  Equality  at  Panama 

A  difference  of  opinion  which  in  old  days  might  have  led  to  war 
but  in  these  days  will  probably  lead  to  The  Hague  arbitration 
tribunal  has  arisen  between  this  country  and  England  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  remission  of  tolls  to  American  ships  using  the  Panama 
canal.  Mr.  Innes,  in  charge  of  the  British  embassy  at  Washington, 
last  week  presented  a  note  of  protest  in  behalf  of  his  government, 
to  be  followed  by  a  formal  argument,  against  the  "toll-less"  provi- 
sions of  the  canal  bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  Secretary  of 
State  Knox  has  notified  the  senate  committee  on  interoceanic  canal 
of  the  objections  raised  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  matter  is  to  be 
left  for  Congress  alone  to  deal  with,  with  knowledge  of  the  British 
demand  for  equality  at  Panama. 

Under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  November,  1901,  England 
maintains  that  she  must  have  the  use  of  the  canal  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  United  States,  any  other  arrangement  being  contrary 
to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  compact. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  in  and  out  of  Congress 
that  to  exempt  all  American  shipping  from  tolls,  or  at  least  those 
vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  or  to  refund  to  American  ship 
owners  any  tolls  they  might  pay,  would  not  in  any  sense  be  a  denial 
of  freedom  of  access  to  the  canal.  To  this  is  added  the  obvious 
statement  that  America  is  building  and  paying  for  the  canal,  with 
the  argument  that  this  country  is  therefore  entitled  to  some 
advantage. 

Canadian  interests  have  been  stirring  the  mother  country  to  pro- 
test, as  both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  dominion 
have  been  expecting  to  reap  benefit  from  the  opening  of  the  canal 
next  year.  It  is  even  suggested  in  Ontario  that  if  discriminatory 
methods  are  adopted  at  Panama,  then  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  should  be  denied  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
but  free  navigation  of  the  great  Canadian  waterway  was  granted  in 
perpetuity  and  retaliation  in  that  quarter  is  hardly  possible. 

Some  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  public  life,  of  the  caliber  of 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  accept  the  broad  construction  of  the  treaty  which 
England  asks  as  a  matter  of  right.  Even  if  there  were  no  treaty 
England  has  set  a  fair  and  generous  example  in  her  liberal  course 
with  the  Suez  canal. 

Threatening  the  Portuguese  Republic 

The  day  has  long  passed  since  the  pretensions  and  plottings  of 
French  royalists  were  taken  seriously,  and  in  spite  of  socialist  propa- 
ganda, quarrels  with  Rome,  and  occasional  ministerial  vagaries,  the 
republic  of  France  seems  firmly  established.  The  newer  republic 
of  Portugal  is  not  yet  in  such  favorable  position. 

Though  the  deposed  King  Manuel  has  been  living  in  quiet  ease, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  monarchical  sympathizers,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  thrive  by  dancing  attendance  on  the  throne, 
have  been  idle.  Apparently  they  have  been  plotting  and  organizing 
".vithin  the  safe  confines  of  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Spain,  for 
it  was  from  that  country  that  an  armed  royalist  expedition  emerged 
last  week.  Several  bands  crossed  the  border,  one  of  them  gaining 
temporary  possession  of  Cabeceiras  de  Basto.  Another  was  defeated 
only  after  a  severe  engagement,  leaving  behind  two  cannon  to 
show  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.  Braga,  an  important  town, 
was  burned.  According  to  a  Lisbon  report  England  and  France 
have  cautioned  Spain  against  harboring  armed  Portuguese  rebels. 

These  movements  are  not  in  themselves  of  sufficiently  serious 
character  to  put  the  republic  in  peril.  Thus  far  the  new  government 
appears  to  have  been  guided  with  a  wisdom  that  has  held  popular 
favor.  It  would  be  at  a  time  of  crisis  brought  about  by  public  dis- 
satisfaction that  a  well-managed  military  expedition,  rallying 
royalists  among  the  peasantry  to  its  support,  might  possess  itself 
of  Lisbon  and  return  a  king  to  the  throne. 

Camorrist  Conviction  Blow  to  Bloody  Society 

Conviction  of  the  Camorrists  at  Viterbo,  Italy,  last  week  ended 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  criminal  prosecutions  in  history ;  a  result 
which  promises  incalculable  benefit  to  Italy  and  to  Italians  outside 
the  mother  country  as  well.  The  Camorra  is,  or  was,  made  up  of 
bands  of  organized  assassins,  and  it  maintained  gambling  and 
vice,  levied  blackmail  and  committed  robberies  by  regular  system. 
It  had  existed  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  included  in  its  secret 
ranks  police  and  municipal  officials,  politicians  of  national  rank, 


priests  and  prominent  professional  and  business  men,  as  well  as 
numerous  smaller  fry.  A  dozen  years  ago  it  virtually  controlled 
the  government  of  Naples.  It  has  been  described  as  a  hereditary 
cult  of  crime,  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  trained 
to  regard  themselves  as  possessing  a  vested  right  to  prey.  Their 
moral  perversion  was  complete.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  known  in 
this  country  unless  it  be  the  Ku-Klux  or  the  Molly  Maguires  in 
Pennsylvania  forty  years  ago. 

Six  years  ago  one  Cuocolo,  a  member  of  the  society,  was  killed 
with  his  wife  near  Naples,  his  death  having  been  decreed  by  the 
Camorrists  because  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  leader, 
Alfano,  or  "Erricone,"  as  he  was  known.  Erricone  fled  to  America, 
but  was  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Europe  by  Lieutenant  Petrosino 
of  the  New  York  city  police  department,  who  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  unknown  Camorrists  in  Palermo. 

The  prosecuting  authorities  found  it  exceedingly  hard  to  get 
evidence  against  the  Camorrists  until  one  of  the  bloody  gang,  Ab- 
batemaggio,  turned  informer.  Captain  Fabroni  of  the  carbineers 
also  devoted  years  of  successful  detective  work  to  uncovering  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Camorra.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  were 
examined.  Among  the  forty-two  prisoners,  some  of  whom  died 
before  the  end  of  the  trial,  were  one  woman  and  a  priest.  The 
prisoners  were  confined  in  a  huge  iron  cage  in  the  courtroom  and 
the  proceedings  were  often  highly  spectacular  and  dramatic. 

Six  of  the  Camorrists  were  sentenced  to  thirty  years''  imprison- 
ment, and  others  from  five  to  ten  years,  with  additional  years  of 
police  surveillance.  Both  the  verdict  and  the  severity  of  the  sen- 
tences surprised  the  arrogant  defendants  and  their  satellites,  but 
the  outcome  is  extremely  gratifying  to  honest  men  in  Italy,  as  indeed 
it  must  be  to  everyone  who  loves  to  see  right  triumph  and  who  ad- 
mires a  courageous  fight  against  intrenched  wickedness  and  crime 

"Vindication"  by  Conspiracy 

When  Clarence  S.  Funk  of  Chicago  made  public  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  asked  by  Edward  Hines  to  contribute  to  the  fund  which 
had  been  required,  it  was  intimated,  to  make  possible  the  election  of 
William  Lorimer  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  he  probably 
counted  the  cost.  Yet  he  could  scarcely  have  imagined  himself  the 
victim  of  such  a  conspiracy  against  his  character  as  has  been 
revealed. 

Immediately  following  the  publicity  given  to  his  testimony  there 
were  hints  that  in  some  manner  he  would  be  made  to  regret  his 
course.  Later  these  hints  were  substantiated  by  an  action  for 
alienation  of  affections  begun  by  the  husband  of  a  former  hotel 
employee.  The  movements  of  the  principals  were  mysterious,  and 
the  supposedly  aggrieved  person  proved  singularly  reluctant  to 
permit  the  case  to  come  to  trial.  But  the  issue  was  forced  by  the 
defendant,  and  a  jury  very  promptly  exonerated  Mr.  Funk  of  the 
allegations  against  him.  Last  week  the  woman  whose  affections  had 
been  in  question  made  a  complete  confession,  acknowledging  that 
she  had  never  to  her  knowledge  seen  Mr.  Funk,  asserting  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy  between  her  husband  and  a  lawyer 
named  Donahoe,  and  that  during  the  time  she  had  been  concerned 
in  the  matter  she  had  been  kept  in  luxury  at  hotels  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  supplied  with  abundant  funds.  This  exposure 
resulted  in  indictments  which  will  bring  about  a  further  airing  of 
the  facts.  Imprisonment  for  perjury  is  only  one  of  the  strong 
possibilities.  The  attempt  to  defame  Mr.  Funk  could  be  reasonably 
explained  on  a  single  theory — that  it  would  result  in  frightening  him 
from  his  courageous  course  or  would  discredit  his  testimony  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  And  there  could  be  only  one  reasonable  theory 
regarding  the  inspiration  of  such  an  expensive  proceeding.  Senator 
Lorimer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had  no  direct  relation  to  it;  but  he  had 
ample  time  to  disavow  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  his  unwise 
friends.  Certainly  the  conspiracy,  as  it  would  appear  to  have 
existed,  was  not  only  unwise  but  unspeakably  criminal. 

Lorimer  Goes  Down  in  Defeat 

Though  it  had  been  urged  by  his  friends  that  the  effort  to  unseat 
Senator  Lorimer  was  inspired  by  his  enemies,  the  opposition  to  his 
holding  his  seat  has  not  at  any  time  based  its  case  on  assertions 
against  his  personal  character.  What  has  been  said  on  behalf 
of  his  habits  and  his  devotion  to  his  family  has  been  fully  accepted. 
Such  an  acceptance  did  not  affect  the  assertion  that  improper  means 
had  been  used  by  his  supporters  to  secure  his  election,  and  it  was 
only  by  evidence  controverting  these  assertions  that  he  could  hope 
— as  he  would  be  expected  to  hope — to  convince  the  public  that  his 
right  to  the  office  was  untainted.  If  Mr.  Lorimer  is  innocent  of 
complicity  in  such  irregularities  he  owes  his  defenders  no  thanks, 
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therefore,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  sought  to  "vindi- 
cate" him. 

It  was  almost  a  settled  conclusion  that  the  debate  on  the  case 
would  be  followed  by  a  vote  by  which  the  senate  declared  his  seat 
vacant.  The  speeches  in  his  interest  by  Mr.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Jones 
and  other  senators,  and  his  own  appeal,  seem  to  have  had  little 
effect.  When  the  vote  came  on  Saturday  it  stood  55  to  28  against 
him.    And  thus  endeth  a  sorry  chapter  in  American  politics. 

The  result  in  this  case  should  give  gratification  to  every  believer 
in  high  standards  of  political  morals.  Credit  in  large  measure  must 
be  given  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  particularly  to  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  keeping  the  matter  before  the  public  until  the  issue 
could  be  fairly  decided. 

'T'  T* 

Report  on  Wages  of  Textile  Employees 

Serious  questions  are  raised  by  the  report  to  a  senate  committee 
of  Commissioner  Neill  of  the  federal  bureau  of  labor  on  wages 
paid  operatives  in  the  big  mills  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  textile  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  causes  of  the  terrible 
strike  which  lasted  from  January  until  March.  The  report  declares 
that  the  average  pay  received  by  21,000  employees  during  a  week 
late  last  year  was  $8.76  per  family,  probably  reduced  during  other 
weeks  by  lack  of  work.  One  family  of  four  was  compelled  to  live 
on  the  father's  earnings  of  $5.10  a  week.  The  report  states  that 
living  quarters  of  the  workingmen  were  overcrowded  and  often 
unsanitary,  in  some  cases  seventeen  persons  living  in  a  five-room 
apartment. 

"The  plain  fact  is,"  according  to  the  report,  "that  the  textile  in- 
dustry, as  far  as  earnings  are  concerned,  is,  in  large  part,  a  family 
industry.  The  father  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  supply  two  wage 
earners  in  order  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life.  If  there  be  no 
child  in  the  family  old  enough  to  work  the  wife  must  help  maintain 
the  family.  Where  the  father,  mother  and  three  or  more  sons  and 
daughters  are  at  work  and  contribute  their  earnings  to  the  common 
family  fund  the  family  can  live  in  comfort.  But  with  two  or  three 
children  so  young  as  to  necessitate  the  mother  remaining  at  home 
the  condition  is  one  of  extreme  hardship." 

The  strike  was  precipitated  largely  because  tjie  employers  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  new  state  law  reducing  weekly  hours  of 
labor  from  fifty-six  to  fifty-four,  which,  with  the  system  of  payment 
for  piecework  and  hours  in  vogue,  meant  a  slight  reduction  of  wages 
already  low.  The  commissioner  terms  the  strike  a  "social  revolu- 
tion," largely  by  a  non-English-speaking  people,  who  had  been  with- 
out any  method  of  dealing  with  their  employers. 

Increases  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  marked  the  end  of  the  strike, 
but  this  has  not  brought  wages  up  to  the  recognized  American 
standard  of  living  which  economists  talk  of.  Is  there  too  much 
immigration?  someone  asks.    And,  What  of  the  rate  of  dividends? 

Teachers'  Body  Plans  Educational  Betterment 

Chicago  was  the  scene  last  week  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  which  brought  some  10,000  teach- 
ers together.  The  fact  that  the  daily  press  magnified  the  internal 
"politics"  of  the  organization  tended  to  obscure  the  really  significant 
acts  of  this  great  body  of  intelligent  people  who  have  such  a  vital 
influence  on  national  welfare.  The  struggle  of  the  so-called  "pro- 
gressives" against  the  conservatives  for  control  of  the  organization 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former  when  E.  T.  Fairchild,  slate 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Kansas,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent over  Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan  of  New  York  City. 

In  other  ways  more  im.portant  than  its  elections  this  association 
sliowed  its  progressive  spirit  and  its  knowledge  of  the  imminent 
problems  of  American  life.  All  of  the  sessions,  both  general  and 
departmental,  were  marked  by  repeated  references  to  such  ques- 
tions as  immigration  and  industrial  and  social  readjustment.  Among- 
other  diverse  issues  the  association  declared  itself  emphatically 
in  favor  of  the  following :  The  enactment  of  uniform  divorce  laws 
by  Congress,  increased  emphasis  on  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  other  industrial  work ;  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in 
normal  schools,  with  a  view  to  introducing  this  subject  into  the 
public  schools ;  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  international  peace ; 
greater  respect  for  law ;  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers  to 
make  them  commensurate  with  those  of  other  professions ;  the  effort 
of  certain  colleges  and  normal  schools  to  give  credit  toward  degrees 
for  work  done  in  biblical  literature  and  biblical  history,  and  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Undoubtedly  the  act  of  the  association  which  will  have  great 
effect  upon  the  future  of  education  in  America  was  the  adoption  of 
a  carefully  prepared  resolution  on  vocational  training,  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  association's  president  of  a  commission  of 


eleven  to  further  this  specific  cause.  The  resolution  points  out  that 
there  are  in  this  country  4,000,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  who  have  not  had  the  privileges  of  vocational  guidance 
or  training.  The  commission,  which  is  to  include  educators,  em- 
ployers, employees  and  social  workers,  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  occupational  "misfits."  Indicating  ways  to  promote 
"the  ready  application  of  knowledge  to  actual  life  conditions"  is  to 
be  its  further  object.  Ways  are  to  be  found  for  enriching  the 
courses  in  the  primary  grades,  that  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  chil- 
dren may  be  discovered  earlier;  the  commission  will  also  urge  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law  which  will  grant  funds  for  pro- 
moting "the  development  of  the  home,  the  shop  and  the  farm 
through  vocational  training." 

Another  committee  was  authorized  to  render  assistance  in  the 
movement  for  an  international  commission  on  the  cost  of  living. 

May  Uncover  a  Long  Lost  World 

Food  for  speculation  and  imagination  is  found  in  the  projected 
expedition  of  several  scientists  from  the  British  museum  to  Easter 
island,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Polynesian  group,  some  2,000  miles 
from  the  South  American  coast.  A  motor  auxiliary  yacht,  the 
Mana,  which  will  carry  the  expedition,  has  lately  been  launched  in 
England  and  there  is  promise  of  future  revelations  of  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  past.  The  island  is  a  lonely  speck  on  the  map. 
forty-five  miles  in  area,  and  according  to  one  popular  theory  it 
stands  as  the  sole  remains  of  a  continent  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sea  following  a  great  seismic  disturbance.  Facing  the  ocean 
are  enormous  platforms  of  huge  stones  and  walls  long  and  high. 
On  the  land  side  are  terraces,  also  of  stone,  bearing  pedestals  on 
which  once  stood  figures  carved  from  lava  and  stone.  There  are 
said  to  be  over  500  of  these  images.  One  of  them  has  a  reported 
length  of  sixty-eight  feet.  There  is  no  metal  on  the  island,  and  the 
only  tool  found  was  a  single  prehistoric  chisel,  nor  could  the  present 
water  supply  support  men  enough  to  drag  the  figures  from  the 
quarries.  Evidence  that  some  vast  and  sudden  calamity  overtook 
the  island  and  its  people  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  figures 
are  unfinished.  The  designs  of  the  stone  work  are  similar  to  some 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  ruins. 

— The  final  rivet  was  driven  into  place  last  week  in  the  tower  of 
the  highest  commercial  building  in  the  world — the  Woolworth  build- 
ing in  Broadway,  New  York.  A  Wyoming  girl,  who  had  previously 
attracted  attention  by  a  horseback  ride  of  8,000  miles,  did  the 
driving.  The  building  will  reach  780  feet  into  the  air,  with  fifty- 
five  stories.  It  is  being  erected  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  a  man 
who  made  his  wealth  through  5  and  10  cent  stores. 
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Winona's  American  and  Foreign  Speakers 

The  Winona  Bible  conference  dates  for  the  present  year  begin 
with  Friday,  August  23,  and  extend  to  include  Sunday,  September  21. 
The  program  will  embrace  practically  all  of  the  great  array  of 
familiar  names  among  American  evangelical  leaders  who  have  made 
this  delightful  gathering  place  such  a  famous  fountain  of  inspiration 
in  the  past.  Eminent  in  this  list  are  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday,  Dr.  M.  J.  McLeod,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Biederwolf,  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos,  Dr.  E. 
W.  Work  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  Among  American  speakers 
new  to  the  Winona  platform  are  included  also  Moderator  Mark  A. 
Matthews,  Raymond  Robins  and  Yutaka  Minakuchi.  The  latter 
two  are  invited  because  of  the  fame  that  has  come  to  them  as 
campaign  speakers  in  the  Men  and  Religion  movement. 

The  Winona  program  is  never  complete,  however,  without  its 
speakers  from  abroad,  and  this  year  the  Bible  conference  rejoices 
in  the  peculiar  attraction  of  two  very  prominent  names.  There 
will  be  present  as  foreign  guests  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson  of 
Edinburgh  University  and  Rev.  Charles  Brown  of  London.  Pro- 
fessor Paterson  is  the  successor  of  the  well  known  philosopher.  Dr. 
Flint  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  without  question  the  most  popular 
theological  teacher  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  present  date. 
He  is  known  to  Presbyterians  as  the  fraternal  delegate  who  visited 
the  Des  Moines  Assembly  in  1905.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Free  Church  Federation  in  England  and  is  a 
warm  friend  of  Dr.  Jowett,  who  greatly  admires  his  strong  Chris- 
tian leadership. 
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Incredible  Accusations  Against  Missionaries 


"Confessions"  Accuse  Christian  Leaders 

Of  all  advices  yet  received  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
New  York  concerning  Japanese  attempts  to  prove  a  disloyal  Chris- 
tian conspiracy  in  Korea  the  most  astounding  came  to  hand  Friday 
morning,  July  12,  in  the  following  message  from  Rev.  E.  H.  Aliller 
of  Seoul  : 

"Alleged  confessions  read  yesterday  open  court  implicate  in 
conspiracy  Bishop  Harris,  Noble,  Becker,  Morris,  Underwood, 
Moffett,  Wells,  Swallen,  Blair,  Bernheisel,  Baird,  Holdcroft, 
Lee,  McCune,  Roberts,  Sharrocks,  Ross,  Lampe,  Whittemore. 
Prisoners  declare  confessions  forced  by  torture.  Notify 
Methodist  boards.  (Signed)  Miller." 

Inasmuch  as  all  Japanese  authorities  had  up  to  the  time  of  the 
open  trial  abstained  from  any  charge  against  the  missionaries,  this 
direct  involvement  and  virtual  indictment  of  Americans  is  an  amaz- 
ing change  of  front  and  adds  new  ground  for  the  widespread  suspi- 
cion that  the  whole  affair  is  an  explicit  anti-Christian  persecution, 
designed  to  stamp  out  the  Christian  church  from  North  Korea 
at  least. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  familiar  with  the  roster  of  Presby- 
terian missionaries  in  Korea  that  this  list  of  accused  persons  in- 
cludes all  the  American  men  at  Syen  Chun  station  and  all  but 
four  at  Pyeng  Yang,  together  with  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood  of  Seoul 
station.  Dr.  Underwood,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  pioneer  of  the 
whole  Korean  force,  and  Dr.  Mofifett  and  Dr.  Lee  are  the  founders 
of  the  work  at  Pyeng  Yang.  The  first  four  names  in  the  cable  list 
are  the  names  of  Methodist  missionaries,  and  most  ironical  of  all 
the  rest  is  the  inclusion  in  such  a  category  of  Bishop  Harris. 

Bishop  Harris,  commissioned  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  oversight  of  Methodist  missions  in  Korea,  is  noted  through 
mission  circles  everywhere  for  his  friendship  to  the  Japanese. 
Where  other  workers  among  both  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
have  been  inclined  in  private  conversation  at  least  to  censure  the 
severity  of  Japanese  rule  over  the  Koreans,  Bishop  Harris  has  con- 
stantly been  Japan's  urgent  apologist,  and  even  now,  on  furlough 
in  America,  has  been  diligently  laboring  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Japan  has  instituted  an  anti-Christian  dragonnade.  That  he  of  all 
men  should  now  be  accused  by  Japan  of  fomenting  sedition  strikes 
the  climax  of  ingratitude  as  well  as  of  absurdity.  While  Japan 
made  complaint  of  only  an  individual  missionary  leader  here  or 
there,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  in 
the  charges.  But  this  wholesale  indictment  launched  in  blanket 
fashion  against  so  many  men  of  such  a  variety  of  temperaments,  yet 
at  the  same  time  of  uniform  sobriety  and  integrity,  defeats  itself 
with  an  appeal  to  credulity  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  ,  , 

Investigator's  Report  from  Syen  Chun 

In  the  discussion  of  Japanese  oppressions  in  Korea  The  Con- 
tinent has  already  alluded  to  The  Japan  Chronicle  of  Kobe  as  a 
remarkably  fearless  and  independent  journal.  In  its  issue  of 
June  8  The  Chronicle  gave  renewed  evidence  of  its  independency 
by  printing  three  long  columns  of  report  from  a  foreign  gentleman 
who  had  just  completed  three  months  of  travel  and  residence  in  the 
northern  section  of  Korea,  where  the  government  has  been  making 
wholesale  arrests  for  seditious  conspiracy.  The  Chronicle  naturally 
does  not  give  the  name  of  its  informant,  but  testifies  that  he  is  a 
university  graduate  of  impartial  temper,  not  connected  with  missions. 

The  principal  details  of  the  investigator's  story  center  around  the 
Presbyterian  mission  academy  conducted  at  Syen  Chun  l)y  George 
S.  McCune,  formerly  of  Coe  College,  Iowa.  It  is  in  McCune's 
school  that  the  Japanese  allege  the  details  of  the  assassination  of 
General  Terauchi  were  finally  arranged  as  a  climax  to  the  plot 
alleged  to  have  been  set  afoot  by  Baron  Yun,  president  of  the 
Methodist  College  at  Songdo.  According  to  the  Japanese  police 
story  the  students  of  Syen  Chun  Academy  were  designated  as  the 
murderers  of  Terauchi,  and  as  a  body  signed  in  their  own  blood 
an  oath  to  accomplish  this  assassination.  The  Chronicle's  informant, 
however,  renders  all  this  story  incredible  at  the  outset  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  only  occasions  when  the  Syen  Chun 
Academy  students  had  any  chance  to  assassinate  the  goxernor 
general — twice  when  they  were  presented  for  his  inspection  at  the 
Syen  Chun  railroad  station — Mr.  McCune  and  his  student  lads  ap- 
peared there  only  because  so  commanded  by  the  Japanese  police. 

The  first  of  these  presentations  to  Terauchi  was  on  his  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  uncompleted  railroad  bridge  over  the  Yalu  ri\er, 


north  of  Syen  Chun,  in  December,  1910.  Several  days  before  this 
trip  the  local  police  authorities  visited  Principal  McCune  and  told 
him  that  a  "noted  man"  would  soon  pass  through  the  city  and  they 
wished  the  students  of  the  school  to  be  prepared  on  short  notice 
to  proceed  to  the  railroad  station  and  salute  the  visitor.  The 
identity  of  this  notable  was  in  no  wise  indicated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  General  Terauchi  did  not  stop  on  his  way  north,  and  the  ex- 
pected notice  came  to  the  school  only  as  the  general  left  the  Yalu 
on  his  return.  The  boys  then  marched  to  the  railway  station,  still 
not  knowing  whom  they  were  to  salute.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  station  platform,  and  Terauchi  alighted  with  his  staf?,  but 
without  military  guard.  He  passed  along  the  entire  file,  saluting 
and  being  saluted,  and  at  the  end  came  to  the  x\merican  teacher. 
Speaking  through  an  interpreter  he  assured  Mr.  McCune  that  he  ap- 
preciated this  mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Syen  Chun  school 
and  was  glad  that  such  excellent  educational  work  was  being  done 
in  North  Korea. 

Unexplained  Arrests  of  Mission  Academy  Students 

Their  meeting  with  Terauchi  was  regarded  as  a  quite  conventional 
matter  by  Syen  Chun  teachers  and  boys,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
was  resumed  without  indication  of  any  significance  attaching  to 
the  experience.  And  the  first  note  of  trouble  with  the  police  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  governor  general.  The  cause  of  controversy 
was  the  school's  resistance  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  make  students  bow  daily  before  a  picture  of  the 
mikado.  The  students  objected  because  t'riey  felt  that  any  such 
ceremony  of  reverence  amounted  to  an  idolatry  inconsistent  with 
their  Christian  faith.  In  the  discussion  of  this  affair  the  head  of 
the  gendarmes  hotly  remarked  to  Mr.  McCune,  "You  are  an  anti- 
Japanese  school."  The  order  was  not  insisted  upon,  however,  and 
the  next  interference  was  an  instruction  that  the  teaching  of  general 
history  and  world  geography  must  be  curtailed,  and  that  no  hint 
favorable  to  either  .religious  or  political  freedom  could  be  allowed 
in  the  instruction  of  the  school. 

On  October  12,  191 1,  came  the  stunning  blow  of  the  first  arrests. 
Two  detectives  called  and  demanded  three  students  who  they 
said  were  wanted  as  witnesses.  Principal  McCune  assembled  his 
boys  and  directed  the  three  lads  whose  names  the  police  had  fur- 
nished to  go  without  resistance,  counseling  them  as  Christians  that 
is  was  their  duty  to  tell  the  whole  truth  on  any  matter  concerning 
which  they  were  questioned,  regardless  of  consequences  to  them- 
selves. The  three  boys  were  confined  for  several  days  in  a  miser- 
able local  jail,  and  then  taken  in  handcuffs  to  Seoul. 

October  25  the  gendarmes  arrested  seven  Korean  teachers  from 
the  academy,  seven  other  teachers  from  the  primary  school  and  fif- 
teen academy  students.  These  were  shipped  off  to  Seoul  in  the 
same  way.  October  29  the  first  pastor  was  arrested,  with  one  lay- 
man. Within  the  next  two  months  two  other  pastors,  seven  church 
officers  and  three  more  academy  students  were  taken  into  custody 
in  Syen  Chun.  On  December  29  the  police  made  a  thorough  search 
of  all  the  school  buildings  and  grounds.  Absolutely  nothing  in- 
criminating was  discovered,  and  the  only  property  taken  from  the 
premises  by  the  police  were  two  empty  boxes. 

Teachers  Take  Away  Even  Pocket  Knives 

Near  the  New  Year,  1912,  the  Yalu  bridge  was  complete,  and 
General  Terauchi  made  another  trip  to  the  site  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  ceremonies.  On  his  return  trip  the  police  once  more  sent 
word  to  Mr.  IMcCune  that  the  academy  students  were  wanted  at  the 
railroad  station  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  "distinguished  visitor." 
The  scene  enacted  at  the  station  was  almost  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  incidents  of  a  year  before.  By  this  time,  however,  the  teach- 
ers had  grown  very  cautious,  and  before  the  lads  were  permitted 
to  proceed  to  the  railroad  they  were  all  carefully  searched  by  their 
teachers,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil  even  their  pocket 
knives  were  taken  from  them  and  held  in  the  custody  of  one  of  their 
instructors.  When  Terauchi  arrived,  he  was  closely  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  but  apart  from  this  there  was  no  difference  in  his  actions 
or  attitude.  He  greeted  Principal  McCune  with  the  same  cordiality 
as  before,  and  once  again  declared  that  he  "appreciated  the  con- 
tinued efforts  put  forth  by  the  academy  for  the  right  guidance  of 
young  Koreans."  The  official  train  went  on  its  way  without  other 
incident,  and  the  boys,  returning  to  the  school,  received  their  pocket 
knives  from  their  teacher.  (Continued  on  page  1022) 
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Editorial 


The  Edge  of  the  CHff 

SURPRISE  WAS  surpassed  only  by  wonder.  We  had  lost  our 
way  on  a  mountain  tramp.  At  an  unmarked  point  where  the 
broad  woods  path  parted  like  the  top  of  a  "Y"  we  turned  the 
wrong  way,  and  after  a  half  hour  found  ourselves  in  a  broad,  dusty 
wagon  road.  There  was  no  hint  here  that  we  were  not  tramping 
toward  our  destination,  and  to  follow  the  road  was  easy.  Through 
shaded  vistas  the  yellow  ribbon  of  road  went,  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  tortuous,  but  always  beautiful.  An  hour  brought  the  end, 
for  the  road  made  a  loop  and  wound  back  upon  itself.  To  continue 
walking  was  to  retrace  our  steps. 

A  wide  smooth  rock  sloped  gently  up  from  one  side  of  the  road 
and  ended  abruptly  in  a  sharp  Hne  against  the  distant  sky.  The  im- 
pulse to  walk  up  that  slope  and  lie  flat  on  our  back  in  the  morning 
sun  was  too  strong  to  resist,  and  we  followed  the  bent  of  impulse. 
Slowly  we  went  up  the  slope,  ten  rods  perhaps,  twenty  it  may  be, 
and  then  came  the  surprise  which  passed  swiftly  into  all  soul-filling 
wonder. 

What  had  seemed  like  a  line  against  a  far-off  sky  was  the  edge  of 
a  cliff.  Sheer  down  went  the  line  of  vision,  a  hundred  feet,  two 
hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  to  the  valley  below.  An  ocean 
of  green  lay  there  in  forests  sweeping  away  until  forest  ceased  and 
meadow  began,  and  the  broad  landscape  stretched  on  and  up  toward 
other  woodlands  covering  the  declivities  of  far-off  hills.  Through 
the  valley,  now  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  now  hidden  by  its  own  high 
banks,  ran  a  stream,  unbroken  by  a  fall.  Smoke  columns  rising 
straight  toward  the  sky,  or  curling  in  spirals  as  the  wind  currents 
caught  them,  told  the  story  of  farmhouses  hidden  by  copses,  and  of 
a  weary,  long-houred  workaday  life  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  city 
world  knows  nothing. 

Far  away  to  the  right  loomed  the  masses  of  the  Hudson  river 
highlands.  Through  one  gap  in  the  distant  environment  glimmered 
a  silvery  sheen  made  by  the  waters  of  the  great  river  of  old  Hendrik 
Hudson.  Giving  the  eye  farther  sweep  to  the  right  brought  into 
view  the  New  Jersey  uplands.  Behind,  directly  behind,  the  gaze 
overlooked  the  forest  through  which  we  had  passed  and  caught  the 
view  of  distant  ridges,  piled  ridge  on  ridge,  ever  higher  and  higher 
against  the  sky. 

We  were  the  central  figure  of  a  world  before  unknown.  No  place 
that  for  covered  head.  The  dominance  of  divine  power  was  irre- 
sistible. One  great  sentence  from  life's  commonplace  book  went 
reverberating  from  brain  to  heart,  from  heart  to  soul,  and  so  out 
into  the  vast  outspread  infinities,  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God."  How  can  a  human  soul  come  thus  face  to  face  with  the  All 
Soul  of  eternity  and  not  be  bent  in  reverential  awe?  The  vast  is 
so  vast.  How  strange  that  through  the  little  wicket  gate  of  vision  a 
scene  surrounding  one  on  every  side  for  fifty  miles  can  pass  into 
a  human  soul. 

One  who  thinks  can  begin  to  reaHze  why  God  is  mindful  of  man. 
God's  handiwork !  How  great  it  is !  Yet  it  cannot  comprehend  man. 
It  cannot  in  an  instant  enfold  him,  grasp  him,  measure  him,  remem- 
ber him.  But  man  at  the  center  of  his  mountain-rimmed  circle,  a 
hundred  miles  across  from  edge  to  edge,  turns  slowly  around 
and  has  the  picture  painted  within  him  somewhere  in  colors  that 
will  never  pale,  and  behind  it  all  feels,  what  nothing  else  earthly 
can  feel,  the  presence  of  God. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cHff  we  seat  ourselves  to  think.  Did  Jesus  sit 
on  such  a  spot  as  this  when  he  saw  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them?  Was  the  great  temptation  only  spiritual? 
What  did  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  know  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world?  Had  he  in  boyhood  climbed  the  heights  of  northern  Pales- 
tine and  seen  entranced  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land? 
Had  he  beheld  the  long  line  of  Jordan  as  it  poured  out  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  wound  away  to  its  abnegation  in  the  Sea  of  Sodom? 
Had  he  gazed  far  west  at  the  Mediterranean  over  which  the  triremes 
of  the  world  had  passed  when  Greece  fought  Troy  and  Rome  fought 
Carthage  and  its  green  waters  were  incarnadined  by  war?  From 
the  memory  of  such  heights  did  there  come  to  him  visions,  spiritual 
visions,  of  what  it  would  mean  to  be  the  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world? 

That  must  have  been  a  real  temptation.  Nazareth  was  Hmited. 
Poverty  was  grinding.  His  mother's  words  as  to  his  destiny  were 
always  in  his  soul.  The  voice  at  the  Jordan  had  named  him  "Son 
of  God."  Why  live  the  limited  life,  endure  the  grinding  wretched- 
ness?   Why  not  make  his  own  destiny  and  make  it  now?    If  Son 


of  God,  why  not  be  Son  of  God  with  power?  Was  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  thus  danger-fraught  to  him?  There  is  no  record  as  to  how  in 
all  this  he  suffered,  except  that  it  was  temptation,  and  we  know 
that  when  temptation  is  temptation  it  means  suffering  if  we  resist. 
But  oh,  the  Man  he  was !  "Get  thee  hence."  That  is  the  record, 
and  the  edge  of  the  cliff  became  to  him  only  a  memory. 

Thought  takes  another  turn  as  we  look  at  the  ragged  confusion 
of  broken  rocks.  Some  lie  far  down  the  perpendicular  wall,  heaped 
round  its  base.  Some  are  caught  in  fissures  lower  down  than  we  are 
sitting,  yet  high  above  the  mountain's  foot.  On  the  great  flat  sur- 
face are  striations  that  the  scientific  man  says  were  made  by  grinding 
ice  floes  in  remote  ages.  Climb  down  the  cliff  in  spots  where  you 
may  and  the  strata  piled  layer  on  layer,  and  now  and  then  a  gap 
between  two  layers,  so  wide  at  the  face  of  the  rock  that  one  may 
crawl  in  as  into  the  opening  of  a  cave.  But  this  is  no  gateway  to 
hidden  mysteries.  Twenty  feet  in,  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the 
two  layers  touch,  showing  that  once  they  lay  as  parallel  rocks. 
What  tilted  one  and  left  the  other?  What  uplifted  this  mighty 
mountain  mass  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
from  how  many  thousand  feet  below,  who  knows? 

One  more  breathing  through  the  stunted  yellow  pines  comes  the 
voice  on  the  morning  breeze,  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
Our  soul  answers,  "We  hear;  we  obey."  On  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  is  written  in  an  alphabet  which  only  devout  reverence  can 
read,  "God  hath  made  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  What 
are  our  little  years,  our  httle  centuries,  our  little  longest  ages? 
Nothing.  Moses  was  right.  "A  thousand  years  as  yesterday."  What 
is  our  little  world,  our  little  solar  system,  our  little  universe,  to 
him  whose  being,  whose  domain  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an 
end?  Nothing.  Out  into  the  infinite  goes  our  soul  as  we  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  A  speck,  we ;  that  is  all.  But  the  speck,  because 
made  in  his  image,  can  follow  from  this  rock  fastness,  this  trace 
of  his  footprints  in  the  vanished  eternities,  to  that  spot  hid  from 
all  earthly  gaze  where  he  reveals  himself  in  love,  even  into  the 
secret  chamber  of  our  own  soul. 

We  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  turn  backward  with  the 
words  of  the  103d  psalm  ringing  all  through  our  being  because  of 
the  lost  trail  and  the  new  vision  of  the  glory  of  God's  world. 

R.  S.  H. 


Self-Help  Creed  for  Black  Men  and  Women 

With  all  that  is  done  and  must  be  done  by  the  white  race  for 
the  betterment  of  the  black  race,  the  racial  hope  of  the  negro  is 
after  all  measured  in  the  capacity  he  develops  for  self-help  and 
self-guidance.  There  is  therefore  very  striking  significance  in  a 
little  leaflet  put  out  by  a  denominational  organization  of  colored 
Baptists,  which  is  entitled  "Ten  Things  the  Negro  Must  Do  for 
Himself."  The  enumeration  is  most  wholesome  in  its  happy 
mingling  of  high  idealism  and  everyday  shrewd  sense.  The  list  runs 
as  follows : 

"i.  We  must  get  right  with  God  and  make  our  rehgion  practical. 
Less  noise  and  feeling  and  more  quiet,  wholesome,  everyday  living. 

"2.  We  must  be  honest,  truthful  and  reliable. 

"3.  We  must  keep  our  bodies  clean. 

"4.  We  must  keep  our  homes  clean. 

"5.  We  must  keep  our  yards  clean — back  and  front. 

"6.  We  must  stop  hanging  over  the  gate  and  out  of  the  window. 

"7.  We  must  behave  ourselves  better  on  the  streets  and  in  public 
carriers,  and  stop  talking  so  much  and  so  loud. 

"8.  We  must  make  the  word  'negro'  a  synonym  for  honesty, 
cleanliness,  intelligence,  industry  and  righteousness  by  doing  with 
our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do. 

"9";  We  must  be  loyal  and  helpful  to  our  race,  by  encouraging  all 
worthy  efforts  put  forth  for  its  uplift. 

"10.  We  must  respect  our  women,  educate  our  children  and  stay 
out  of  the  saloon  and  dives.  Where  we  have  the  franchise  we  must 
vote  for  men  who  are  opposed  to  the  saloon." 

Counsel  like  this  well  appropriated  will  build  up  in  any  race 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  the  most  fanatic  prejudice  could 
not  refuse  to  respect.  That  it  should  be  counsel  emanating  from 
the  colored  race  itself  makes  it  a  token  of  lively  promise. 

Soldier's  Answer  to  Charge  of  Bigotry 

When  the  first  rumors  got  abroad  of  the  organization  of  the 
Guardians  of  Liberty  Catholic  journals  tried  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  distinguished 
soldier,  would  not  accept  the  presidency,  as  the  earliest  news  of 
it  predicted.  But  General  Miles  disappointed  them  in  that,  for 
he  has  very  completely  and  positively  identified  himself  with  the 
movement  and  stands  forth  willingly  as  the  chief  member  of  its 
"national  court."   Moreover,  Major  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Rear 
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Admiral  George  \V.  Baird  and  General  Horatio  C.  King  stand  with 
him  in  the  organization  as  representatives  of  feeling  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  civilian  names  quite  as  eminent  fill  out  an  im- 
pressive list. 

Challenged  by  Edward  J.  Cooney,  the  president  of  the  Catholic 
Press  Association,  General  Miles  denies  warmly  accusations  of 
bigotry  against  the  organization.  He  cites  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples as  stating  this  precise  platform :  "We  deny  the  right  of  any 
political  or  ecclesiastical  organization  to  manipulate  or  control  the 
sovereign  citizenship  of  our  people  or  to  dispose  of  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges  for  political  office  and  power."  Does  Mr. 
Cooney,  the  general  inquires,  affirm  such  right?  "If  you  or  any  of 
your  associates  believe  in  making  the  affairs  of  state  subordinate 
to  the  dictation  of  your  church;  if  you  or  any  of  your  associates 
believe  in  openly  or  secretly  manipulating,  controlling  or  dictating 
the  political  action  of  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  in  order  that 
in  time  our  republic  may  become  subject  to  and  subservient  to  your 
church,  then  there  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  us." 

This  is  certainly  defining  the  issue  clearly,  and  there  is  no  shadow 
of  bigotry — only  a  fundamental  question  of  patriotism — involved  in 
the  pronouncement.  If  the  Guardians  of  Liberty  stick  to  these 
simple  principles  of  free  citizenship  they  will  do  the  country  a  sane 
patriotic  service  without  becoming  involved  in  the  embittered 
fanaticism  which  destroyed  the  unlamented  "A.  P.  A."' 

Unfortunate  Title  for  Needless  Pamphlet 

From  Dr.  William  D.  Grant,  former  pastor  at  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  whom  the  General  Assembly's  judicial  commission 
at  Atlantic  City  in  191 1  suspended  for  heresy.  The  Continent  re- 
ceives a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Victim,"  on  which  the  author  solicits 
editorial  comment.  From  all  who  have  shared  the  hope  for  Dr. 
Grant's  reinstatement  which  the  commission's  verdict  itself  ex- 
pressed, the  only  possible  comment  seems  to  be  a  note  of  disappoint- 
ment. Certainly  it  would  have  been  most  friendly  counsel  to  advise 
the  suspended  minister  not  to  publish  his  pamphlet  at  all.  Its  title 
seems  peculiarly  unhappy.  Nobody  can  wonder  that  Dr.  Grant  has 
felt  sorely  tried  by  the  decision  against  him,  but  that  he  should  ad- 
vertise himself,  as  he  does,  to  have  been  a  victim  sacrificed  by  the 
church's  judges  to  appease  a  popular  clamor  is  most  misguided. 
This  is  in  him  a  sorry  weakness,  judged  even  by  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  case,  for  no  man  makes  an  appealing  martyr  who  openly 
complains  of  his  martyrdom.  If  Dr.  Grant  feels  that  he  has  suf- 
fered for  the  truth  he  would  have  honored  the  role  far  more  by 
testifying  to  his  truth  as  he  is  given  to  see  it  and  omitting  lament 
for  his  personal  fortunes  as  its  defender. 

But  beyond  this  the  defendant's  complaint  that  he  was  "victimized" 
is  quite  unfair.  The  judicial  processes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  not  infallible,  indeed,  but  they  are  honest.  No  defendant  ever 
appeared  before  judges  more  scrupulously  intent  on  doing  justice 
under  the  law  with  impartial  precision  than  the  judges  who  sat  on 
Dr.  Grant's  case  at  Atlantic  City.  It  is  likewise  wide  of  the  mark 
for  him  to  intimate  that  in  fairness  he  should  have  had  a  chance  to 
state  his  case  to  the  General  Assembly  direct.  With  great  labor 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  finally  built  up  a  system  of  courts  of 
plenary  power,  just  in  order  to  save  defendants  like  himself  from 
the  injustice  of  having  to  plead  their  causes  to  a  mass  assemblage 
not  judicially  organized.  Only  the  misfortune  of  very  short  sight, 
therefore,  could  have  made  a  man  in  Dr.  Grant's  position  anxious 
to  break  down  that  new  and  most  discreet  system.  So  too,  referring 
to  his  presbytery  the  question  whether  and  when  Dr.  Grant  should 
be  restored  to  his  ministerial  functions,  was,  we  are  well  persuaded, 
the  wisest,  as  it  was  the  regular,  disposition  of  that  responsibility, 
for  no  one  else  so  well  as  a  man's  fellow  presbyters  can  judge  if 
his  continued  preaching  and  pastoral  service  are  likely  to  be  edifying. 
The  Continent  does  not  know  why  Dr.  Grant  was  not  restored  on 
the  strength  of  the  statement  which  he  submitted  to  Northumberland 
Presbytery  last  autumn ;  it  seems  on  its  face  sufficient ;  but  since  to 
the  presbytery  was  relegated  the  full  obligation  to  decide  the 
matter,  it  is  The  Continent's  opinion  that  Dr.  Grant  and  all  other 
persons  interested  and  disinterested  can  only  abide  by  the  presby- 
terial  decision. 


— It's  gay  sometimes  to  watch  the  liquor  fellows  try  to  transfer 
a  pinching  shoe  to  the  other  foot.  Not  long  ago,  bent  on  turning 
the  farmers  against  prohibition,  they  got  out  a  glaring  story  about 
the  great  use  of  grains  in  liquor  manufacture  being  the  main 
factor  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  farm  produce.  Temperance  people 
promptly  countered  on  them  with  statistics  showing  that  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  as  a  matter  of  fact  never  use  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  any  American  cereal  crop  or  even  of  the  corn  crop. 
That  silenced  the  whisky  arguers  on  that  point  pretty  effectually. 


But  it  could  not  then  have  been  guessed  how  soon  they  would  be 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  cover  of  those  very  figures  that  proved 
their  earlier  claim  so  foolish.  For  their  appeal  to  the  farmers 
has  come  back  at  them  like  a  whole  flock  of  buzzards  flying  home 
to  roost.  Somebody  who  had  heard  their  boast  about  keeping  grain 
high  believed  it  and  went  and  told  it  for  a  fact  among  the  working- 
men  where  "cost  of  living"  is  the  big  issue  just  now.  Then  what 
a  sudden,  swift  scramble  there  was  among  the  liquor-making  crowd 
to  get  away  from  the  conclusion  that  beer  causes  bread  to  be  dear. 
Those  figures  which  the  prohibitionists  dug  out,  demonstrating 
that  liquor  manufacture  uses  far  too  little  grain  to  affect  the  grain 
market  one  way  or  another,  have  all  at  once  become  quite  the  most 
popular  set  of  facts  in  liquor  literature.  They  are  quoted  with 
pathetic  eagerness  to  have  them  accepted  as  final  authority.  All 
in  all,  the  wisdom  of  investigating  the  amount  of  back  kick  in  a 
gun  before  shooting  it  off,  is  thoroughly  and  painfully  understood 
in  the  whisky  camp  today. 

— Testimony  offered  at  the  coroner's  inquest  concerning  the  fright- 
ful wreck  on  the  Lackawanna  railroad  near  Corning,  New  York, 
brings  direct  confirmation  for  what  must  necessarily  have  been 
suspected  from  the  first  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  such  an 
avoidable  catastrophe — that  the  engineer  on  the  second  train,  who 
ran  past  three  plain  signals  to  telescope  the  train  ahead,  was  drunk 
in  his  cab.  Such  terrible  experiences  as  this  will  certainly  soon 
convince  the  railroads  that  their  rules  against  men  drinking  while 
on  duty  are  totally  insufficient  for  the  case.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  make  absolute  abstinence  the  requirement  for  all 
trainmen  at  the  least.  The  drinking  of  even  a  single  glass  of  liquor 
must  be  made  sufficient  cause  for  discharge.  In  the  case  of  this 
Lackawanna  engineer  it  appears  that  his  repute  for  sobriety  was 
excellent.  But  when  a  group  of  friends  on  a  gay  carnival  evening 
persuaded  him  to  drink  convivially  the  effect  was  all  the  more 
calamitous  because  he  was  so  little  used  to  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
There  was  never  a  more  tragically  complete  demonstration  that  any 
liquor  at  all  is  too  much  liquor  for  a  man  who  daily  has  life-and- 
death  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders. 

— Nobody  seems  disturbed — except  the  natives — over  the  measures 
Japan  is  adopting  for  the  pacification  of  Formosa,  though  occasional 
rumor  reports  these  extremely  severe — perhaps  necessarily  so.  Yet 
three  continents  show  concern  over  Japan's  course  in  Korea.  The 
scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  toward  the  little  peninsula 
which  until  recently  was  known  as  the  "hermit  kingdom."  Geo- 
graphically, Korea  is  almost  as  remote  as  Formosa,  and  ethnologically 
its  people  have  been  regarded  as  a  decadent  nation.  Why,  then, 
this  difference  in  world  interest?  The  answer  is  simple — Korea 
is  being  Christianized.  Multitudes  of  her  people  are  already  in 
bonds  of  the  mystic,  yet  marvelously  real,  Christian  fellowship  with 
myriads  belonging  to  other  nationalities  the  world  over.  Had  Korea 
remained  heathen  an  oppressor  might  have  worked  his  will  upon  it 
and  the  big  outside  world  would  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
In  an  unusual  and  unexpected  fashion  the  Christian  religion  is  thus 
proving  the  salvation  of  Korea.  For  the  Christian  conscience  of 
the  world  simply  will  not  permit  the  continued  persecution  of  these 
fellow  disciples  by  a  nation  which  confesses  itself  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  civilization. 

— The  dog  team  with  which  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  accompHshes  his 
remarkable  mission  journeys  across  Alaska  was  a  present  to  him 
from  a  miner,  who  said:  "I  am  a  pretty  wicked  man,  but  I  want  my 
dogs  to  do  some  good."  Dr.  Hall  himself  writes  of  the  experiences 
of  the  past  winter:  "You  will  not  think  me  crazy  or  insincere  when 
I  say  that  I  would  rather  take  a  winter  'mush'  across  Alaska  than 
sail  around  the  world.  Think  of  leaving  experiences  like  that  to 
shut  myself  up  in  an  office,  with  its  grind  and  routine,  in  the  streets 
of  fussy  little  New  York." 

— Exhortations  for  Christian  citizens  to  take  active  part  in 
politics  don't  get  very  much  of  anywhere  as  long  as  they  do  not 
practically  face  the  question  of  how  men  with  an  honest  living  to 
earn  can  give  time  to  anything  more  active  than  voting  when  elec- 
tion day  comes  round.  The  men  who  win  in  politics  give  both  days 
and  nights  to  it,  and  people  busy  with  any  other  business  find  it 
mighty  hard  to  compete  with  them  effectually. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

—"Human  divinity"  may  be  for  human  purposes  a  useful  symbol. 
It  is,  however,  only  a  trope. 

—The  school  of  patience  has  multitudes  of  pupils,  but  only  one 
master — God. 

—"Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  Love  is  glorified  of  hers. 
— The  true  test  of  noble  character  is  not  birth  but  behavior. 
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^    BY  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE  ^ 


'And 

Servin' 

Him" 


'E  NOTICED  these  two  old  men  when 
we  first  looked  about  us  in  the  Pull- 
man.   They  were  just  a  seat  ahead. 
It  was  only  a  glance,  and  a  slight  occasional 
cough  from  one  suggested  that  they  might  be 
going  to  the  Rockies  to  seek  health. 

But  no,  we  were  mistaken.  A  hundred  or  two 
miles  farther  on  the  older,  with  quaint,  frank 
manner,  stopped  where  I  was  writing  and  extended  his  hand ;  first 
to  my  friend  who  had  stopped  a  moment  before,  and  then  to  me. 
"God's  blessin'  to  )^ou.  I'm  pleased  you're  servin'  him."  He  glanced 
at  a  church  paper  on  the  table  where  I  wrote  as  he  spoke.  His  com- 
panion was  a  trifle  hard  of  hearing,  and  so  eavesdropping  was 
forced  upon  us  as  he  returned  to  his  seat.  "Yes,  they're  talkin' 
the  Master's  business  and  servin'  him ;  and  he's  writin'  with  the 
Big  Book  afront  of  him." 

*  *  ^  5(i  ^ 

They  ate  their  lunch  out  of  a  big  brown  bag.  They  read  from 
two  little  cheap  copies  of  F.  B.  Meyer's  "Shepherd  Psalm"  and 
somebody's  "Heavenly  Ways."  The  elder  one  slept  awhile,  his 
companion  stealthily  peering  his  way,  and  enjoying  his  own  merri- 
ment as  he  quietly  twitted  him  until  he  awoke.  Then  their  conversa- 
tion continued;  one  with  the  English  omission  and  addition  of  his 
"h's"  and  the  other  with  the  old  accent  of  the  Highlands  still  intact. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong.  They  asked  me  to  share  their 
seat.  The  first  question  from  the  old  EngHsh  type  was,  "Are  you 
a-followin'  the  Master?"  When  I  repHed  that  I  was  and  that  I 
was  a  minister  he  quickly  confided  that  he  had  been  a  class  leader 
for  fifty  years.  We  talked  of  the  Lord  as  naturally  as  men  talk 
business.  There  was  a  reality  in  their  lives  that  touched  bottom. 
How  I  wish  you  could  see  them !  Both  had  hair  almost  white  and 
not  recently  trimmed.  Their  complexion  was  ruddy  and  their 
faces  and  hands  bore  the  marks  of  time  and  weather.  The  younger 
had  a  five-inch  snow-white  slender  beard  and  his  friend  a  rather 
irregular  beard  and  mustache  darker  than  his  hair. 

They  spoke  with  deliberation,  but  freely,  and  were  as  happy  as 
two  school  lads  going  home.  Neither  had  been  out  of  his  town 
for  years,  one  not  for  thirty  years.  (He  had  just  buried  his  wife 
of  fifty-eight  years'  married  life.)  A  Httle  clock  ticked  loudly  on 
the  seat  ledge,  and  two  old-fashioned,  well-worn  spectacle  cases 
lay  beside  it.  "I  hadn't  a  watch,  so  my  son  gave  me  this  clock." 
At  every  larger  station  a  clearly  written  memorandum  came  out, 
with  time  of  arrival  carefully  noted.  "Son  fixed  this  up  for  me," 
he  explained;  son  lived  in  Denver. 

They  went  into  the  diner  just  after  we  left  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
We  happened  to  be  opposite.  Everyone  enjoyed  them,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  ridicule  or  patronage.  They  were  too  real  and  fine. 
The  trainmen  spoke  and  smiled  to  them  as  they  passed.  The  dining 
car  conductor  and  waiter  both  took  a  personal  interest.  They  told 
everyone  they  had  never  been  in  a  Pullman  be'fore.  They  broke 
their  crackers  in  the  rich  tomato  soup  and  no  one  bade  them  nay. 
They  were  not  at  all  chagrined  by  the  sumptuous  bill  of  fare,  but 
ordered  creamed  sweetbreads,  and  strawberry  shortcake  too. 

We  were  back  in  the  sleeper  now,  and  they  were  chatting  with  an 
Episcopal  rector  a  little  farther  down  the  car.  Suddenly  a  Scotch 
accent  told  us  it  was  near  bed  time,  for  it  was  "past  8  o'clock." 
And  when  I  looked  up  from  writing  once  again  I  saw  the  men  upon 
their  knees,  one  in  the  car  aisle.  I  could  not  resist  again,  and 
found  myself  kneeling  on  the  seat  next  them  Hstening  and  wor- 
shiping too. 

"O  God,  if  haccident  comes  tonight,  take  us  to  thee,  where  we 
would  love  to  be.  Bless  all  that  run  this  train  we  are  on — the 
engineer  and  fireman  and  conductor  and  porter  and  our  friends 
here."  Then  the  old  Scotchman  led.  "If  sudden  death  come  may 
we  know  it  means  sudden  glory,  but  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end 
in  safety,  and  to  the  great  journey's  end  at  last  to  see  thee." 
***** 

Opposite  my  seat  I  was  talking  with  a  business  friend  from 
Denver,  a  Congregationalist.  The  scene  and  the  dear  old  men 
had  touched  us  all,  and  we  were  speaking  of  the  benediction  of  such 
lives.  Quietly  we  were  interrupted  by  the  Scotch  voice  again : 
"We're  all  one  in  this  car,  aren't  we.  Episcopalians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists — and  I'm  a  shoutin'  Metho- 


dist at  that.  Isn't  this  Beulah  Land?"  Well,  it  was  for  them,  and 
why  not  for  us  all?  The  land  of  today  and  the  journey  of  the 
present  hour  must  be,  if  we  live  as  they  are  living.  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you."  "Will  we  meet  again?"  said  our 
friend,  and  then  added,  "There,  if  not  here."  The  morning  and  we 
all  were  to  separate.  Two  to  stay  in  Denver,  one  into  the  far  West, 
another  into  the  mountains  and  our  old  English  friend  to  his  son's 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Have  some  of  my  terbacca  to  sleep  on?"  and  two  old-fashioned 
white  thick  peppermint  lozenges  were  picked  from  a  soiled  little 
brown  paper  bag  and  handed  to  us. 

*  *  *  *  4: 

Well,  isn't  it  fine  to  have  such  dear  people  from  old  New  England 
still  with  us !  But  they  were  not  from  old  New  England,  but  from 
farms  in  Iowa,  and  took  the  Monday  morning  train  so  they 
wouldn't  "break  the  Sabbath." 

An  Outsider  Views  the  Missionary  at  Play 

BY  KATHERINE  P.  CRANE 

[Miss  Crane  is  a  teacher  in  the  Imperial  Ching  Hua  College  (^Amer- 
ican Indemnity  School),  Peking.  This  informal  article  was 
written  after  a  two  months'  vacation  spent  at  the  seaside.^ 

I'D  LIKE  TO  SHARE  with  you  some  good  times  I  had  during 
a  vacation  at  Peitaiho  (Badahuh)  on  the  gulf  of  Chili,  op- 
posite Port  Arthur  and  twenty  miles  down  the  coast  from 
where  the  Great  Wall  plunges  into  the  sea.  There  are  only  a  few 
resorts  in  China  where  foreigners  spend  the  summer — this  one  for 
North  China,  Kuling  in  Central  China  and  two  others  farther  south. 
Think  of  a  country  whose  people  stay  at  home,  who  rarely  travel 
for  pleasure  and  who  have  no  need  of  any  change  in  the  summer ! 
There  are  few  spots  where  climatic  conditions  render  living  safe 
through  the  hot  season,  and  no  pretty  little  mountain  hotels,  no  sum- 
mer cottages  kept  open  for  boarders,  no  steamers  and  few  rail- 
roads cry  loudly  for  vacationers  to  test  their  rival  joys. 

In  Peitaiho  the  foreigner  has  his  best  chance  to  live  naturally. 
If  he  comes  from  the  country  or  from  the  interior  perhaps  it  is 
his  only  chance.  Even  in  a  city  like  Peking — where  since  1900  all 
the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  other  foreign  residents,  have  the 
chance  to  live  in  foreign  built  houses  in  neatly  walled  compounds — 
one  is  always  within  a  stone's  throw  from  the  noisy  street,  with  its 
unceasing  pressure  on  ear  and  eye  of  the  thousand  alien  elements  of 
a  civilization  different  from  one's  own. 

Here  the  little  community  of  about  a  thousand  foreigners  lives 
in  houses  of  foreign  architecture,  although  the  prevalent  gray  brick 
reminds  you  that  China  is  still  with  you.  The  country  is  hilly  and 
level  by  turns,  with  the  sea  in  front  and  the  distant  mountains  be- 
hind and  on  either  side.  Wherever  the  eye  looks,  except  in  front, 
are  broad  fields  of  kaoliong  (brush  sorghum)  and  millet,  the  latter 
to  feed  the  people  and  the  former  to  feed  the  cattle  and  build  fences 
about  the  farmhouses.  Many  nationalities  are  represented  and  all 
the  professions.  I  have  met  many  interesting  people  in  legation  cir- 
cles in  Peking  and  here,  but  the  missionaries  seem  to  me  the  truly 
great  among  foreigners  in  China.  Even  in  vacation  time  they  are 
working,  planning  and  praying  for  these  people,  among  whom  they 
live  as  "guests,"  as  a  distinguished  missionary  recently  said  in 
public.  Most  of  them  count  on  the  summer  for  their  hardest  lan- 
guage study,  which  the  varied  obligations  of  mission  work  render 
difficult  in  the  winter.  The  Chinese  religious  services  are  as  reg- 
ularly conducted  as  the  foreign  ones,  and  a  dispensary  is  run  in 
a  neighboring  village  by  volunteer  doctors. 

Besides  this  open  ministry,  who  can  say  what  is  done  for  the 
Chinese  daily,  quietly,  instinctively,  by  those  who  know  not  how  to 
cease  helping  them?  An  incidental  reference  the  other  day  in  con- 
versation revealed  a  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inside  lif 
of  another  near-by  village  on  the  part  of  a  sweet,  gray-haired  little 
woman.  But  this  is  primarily  playtime,  the  time  to  store  up  new 
vigor  of  body  and  soul  for  use  in  the  coming  year.  Tennis,  the 
great  game  of  the  East,  shares  the  honors  for  popularity  with  base- 
ball, and  I  believe  every  man  participates,  from  the  distinguished 
bishop  to  the  new  recruit  with  his  'varsity  honors  fresh  upon  him. 
Those  who  know  declare  that  the  games  are  well  played;  and 
well  they  may  be,  for  the  players  include  such  men  as  "Bob"  Gailey 
of  Princeton  fame,  physical  trainer  of  Ching  Hua  College.  Every- 
body has  a  good  time,  the  theological  professor  demonstrates  his 
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all-around  manhood,  the  doctor  tones  up  his  nerves  and  sharpens  his 
eye,  while  the  ladies  give  sympathetic  attention  and  serve  tea. 

The  evening  meal  is  often  eaten  on  the  beach,  where  the  sea  air 
increases  the  appetite,  or  on  a  rocky  knoll  half  a  mile  inland,  where 
the  sunset  may  be  watched  and  the  green  fields  and  the  distant 
mountains  contribute  to  serenity.  At  a  respectful  distance  wait  the 
donkeys  that  have  carried  us  with  their  drivers ;  and  we  wonder 
what  those  men  think  of  it  all — of  the  mysterious  stars  as  they 
come  out,  of  the  fading  mountains  and  their  origin,  of  us  inter- 
lopers. Sometimes  for  breakfast  a  merry  party  rides  by  donkey  to 
East  Cliff,  and  surely  no  picnic  viands  ever  tasted  better  than  these. 
Some  of  the  more  adventurous  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Great  Wall, 
where  it  runs  into  the  gulf,  or  ride  for  days  to  climb  a  perilous 
mountain.  Nor  do  we  lack  for  evening  entertainment,  especially 
for  music.  Concerts  for  grown  people  and  children  are  given,  and 
it  is  truly  astonishing  how  large  an  amount  of  talent  is  to  be 
gathered.  The  violin,  the  piano  and  the  voice  are  all  well  repre- 
sented, while  even  the  weary  little  organ  that  was  afraid  its  most 
useful  days  were  past  finds  itself  transformed  into  a  voice  of  beauty 
and  power  under  the  hand  of  a  genius.  Some  contribute  under 
protest.  One  clever  little  woman  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  who 
has  been  a  main  standby,  has  spent  her  year  mothering  five  little 


curly-haired  fairies  in  addition  to  accomplishing  a  great  amount  of 
mission  work.  It  is  really  good  music— better,  I  believe,  than  can 
be  furnished  by  an  average  company  of  amateurs  at  home.  And 
not  only  have  we  musicians  in  abundance,  but  there  is  an  audience 
sympathetic,  music  hungry,  intensely  appreciative,  such  as  a  prima 
donna  in  America  rarely  finds. 

As  the  summer  draws  to  a  close  the  mission  meetings  are  held. 
Every  missionary  reads  an  account  of  the  way  he  or  she  had  spent 
the  past  year.  The  evangelistic  work  in  city  and  country,  the 
medical  work  in  hospitals  and  college,  the  regular  church  work  of 
preaching  and  visiting  the  congregation  and  the  educational  work, 
so  greatly  increased  with  the  last  few  years,  all  are  described  in  de- 
tail by  the  people  who  were  doing  them. 

Shall  I  reveal  some  new  resolutions  that  have  been  forming  in 
my  mind  since  I  came  to  China,  as  well  as  some  old  ones  that  have 
stiffened  their  backbones?  One  is  to  take  every  opportunity  (if 
ever  I  return  to  America)  to  increase  in  the  home  church  the 
sense  of  oneness  with  these  members  of  their  family  abroad.  The 
ocean  is  a  little  matter  when  you've  crossed  it.  We  are  all  one  body 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  I  mean  to  give  more,  be- 
cause these  friends  out  here  have  less  to  work  with  and  a  bigger 
piece  of  work  to  do  than  we  at  home. 


The  Test  of  Reality 

BY  FREDERICK  F.  SHANNON 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  wrote  of  "Pragmatic  History," 
Matthew  Arnold  of  "Pragmatic  Poetry"  and  the  late  Wil- 
liam James  of  "Pragmatic  Philosophy."    The  times  are  ripe 
for  a  worthy  treatise  on  "Pragmatic  Christianity." 

For  one  ventures  nothing  in  asserting  that,  in  neither  poetry,  his- 
tory nor  philosophy,  is  there  so  fertile  a  field  for  practical  testing  and 
application  of  values  as  in  Christianity  itself.  The  simple  truth  is, 
Christianity  completes  itself  only  through  individual  appropriation. 
Until  it  puts  on  flesh  and  blood,  dominating  the  will,  transfiguring 
the  mind,  illuminating  the  conscience,  purifying  the  soul,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  wandering  everywhither,  but 
arriving  nowhere. 

Very  definite  is  Christ's  challenge,  uttered  again  and  again,  that 
his  truths  may  be  tested;  and  such  is  their  self-revealing  character, 
they  can  never  be  positively  known  until  they  are  practically  tested. 
When  Jesus  said,  "Have  faith  in  God,"  he  did  not  fail  to  emphasize 
what  it  is  to  have  faith:  "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
from  rnyself."  Willing,  doing,  knowing — is  not  this  practical  enough? 

Fatherhood  and  Sonship 

Suppose  we  focus  our  thought  upon  one  or  two  New  Testament 
realities.    They  will  test  us  while  we  are  testing  them. 

There  is  the  reality  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the 
supreme  truths,  shining  in  the  firmament  of  Christian  thought  as 
stars  in  the  midnight  sky.  In  modern  days,  it  is  as  familiar  to  our 
thinking  as  gravity  or  light  in  the  physical  world. 

And  yet,  familiar  as  it  is,  one  is  led  to  ask:  Who  savingly 
believes  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God?  Who  knows  this  as  the  funda- 
mental reality  of  his  being?  Who  holds  it — not  as  a  mystic 
philosophy,  not  as  a  theoretical  peg  upon  which  to  conveniently 
hang  his  unsolved  problems,  not  even  as  a  theology  of  the  most 
flawless  type — but  who  holds  it,  and  is  in  turn  held  by  it,  more 
unwaveringly  than  the  planets  are  held  on  their  courses? 

Why,  unquestionably,  it  is  the  man  who  is  living  the  life  of  a 
son  of  God.  Ultimately  he  is  the  only  man,  according  to  Christ, 
who  can  ever  draw  this  precious  reality  down  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  doctrinal  and  the  theoretical  into  the  realm  of  practical,  every- 
day living.  Christian  sonship  is  the  correlative  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  reality  of  human  brotherhood.  Some 
writers  maintain  that  never  before  has  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
come  with  such  tremendous  impact  into  the  consciousness  of  uni- 
versal humanity  as  at  the  present  time.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  man — 
especially  if  he  be  the  under  man — glimmering  so  pervasively 
through  the  social  atmosphere  today,  that  not  infrequently  the 
glimmer  breaks  into  lightning.  Oftentimes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  wild 
fire,  uncontrolled  and  misdirected;  but  even  wild  fire  is  better 
than  total  darkness. 

"I  believe  in  human  brotherhood."  Surely,  it  is  a  glorious  article 
for  a  creed — comprehensive,  vital,  Christlike.    But  how  far,  how 


much  do  I  believe  it?  How  profoundly  does  it  influence  my  actions, 
create  my  motives  and  color  my  visions  of  human  betterment? 
The  one  conclusive  answer,  final  for  this  and  all  worlds,  is :  Only 
so  far  as  I  am  playing  the  part  of  a  brother. 

Otherwise  brotherhood  may  furnish  me  abundant  "thunder," 
in  its  theological  and  philosophical  aspects,  for  either  my  social 
program  or  my  sermons.  But  brotherhood,  as  lived  and  taught 
by  our  Lord,  is  not  so  much  as  one  of  my  distant  neighbors — it 
is  to  me  a  total  stranger  and  a  foreigner;  while  I  am  to  brother- 
hood a  publican,  a  Pharisee,  an  outcast  and  a  sinner. 

Brotherhood  reveals  its  inmost  heart  only  to  a  brother.  It  is 
content  to  satisfy  the  unbrotherly  with  pleasingly  deceptive  dreams 
and  philosophically  pat  speculations.  A  man  must  have  the  brother- 
ing  life  before  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  fact  of  brotherhood. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  reality  of  the  atonement.  Construe 
it  as  we  may,  the  New  Testament  declares  that,  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  something  of  infinite  moment  occurred  on  behalf  of  God 
for  the  sins  of  men.  Paul  says:  "He  died  for  all" — the  white 
man,  the  black  man,  the  red  man,  the  yellow  man.  For  God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  The  atonement  is 
planetary  in  its  redeeming  and  reconciling  power. 

"He  died  for  all";  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  Paul's  great 
statement.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  there  is  probably  no  more  ma- 
jestic expression  of  the  reality  of  the  atonement,  with  its  vast 
implications,  than  the  following :  "He  died  for  all,  that  they  which 
live  should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for 
their  sakes  died  and  rose  again." 

Practically,  then,  the  man  who  enters  into  the  reality  of  the 
atonement  is  the  man  who  is  living  the  atoning  life.  The  historic 
atonement  has  become  the  creative  power  in  his  own  soul,  whereby 
he  is  enabled  to  lay  down  his  life  in  sacrificial  service  for  Christ 
and  men.  Whatever  men's  theories  of  the  atonement,  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  "inside  information"  concerning  its  reality.  "It 
is  the  lot  of  the  disciple,"  said  Pascal,  "to  have  those  things  happen 
to  him  which  happened  to  Jesus."  And  those  very  things,  borne 
with  patient  suffering,  bring  the  disciple  into  such  hallowed  intima- 
cies with  his  Lord  that  he  lives  indeed  unto  him. 

Thus  is  the  disciple  transferred  from  the  barren  tracts  of  desert 
speculations  into  the  blooming  gardens  of  eternal  life.  In  his  new- 
found gardens  the  roses  may  be  blood-red,  but  they  are  all  the  richer 
and  sweeter  for  their  splendor-shot  redness.  The  life  that  bleeds 
is  acquainted  with  the  Lord  who  bled. 

Heaven  Present  as  Well  as  Future 

Finally  there  is  the  New  Testament  reality  of  heaven.  The 
Christian  does  not  quit  earth  and  time  in  a  mood  of  "lachrymose 
unctuousness,"  but  with  a  sense  of  conquest  and  a  feeling  of 
spiritual  spaciousness.  At  a  dinner,  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
literary  and  scientific  circles  of  Paris  not  long  before  his  death, 
Victor  Hugo  said:  "The  nearer  I  approach  the  end  the  plainer 
I  hear  around  me  the  immortal  symphonies  of  the  worlds  which 
invite  me." 
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quiver  in  the  still  air.  Nine  miles  of  pulling  through  the  sand  and 
we  top  the  divide,  passing  just  at  the  crest  some  heavy  loads  of  min- 
ing machinery.  The  western  slope  has  been  barren  and  gray;  on 
the  eastern  slope  we  enter  a  timber  belt,  not  extensive  or  impressive, 
but  still  coniferous,  and  grateful  to  the  eye. 

Down  the  eastern  slope  by  rapid  descent  we  strike  the  muddy 
waters  of  Moore's  creek,  the  turbid  flow  indicating  that  placer 
mining  is  being  carried  on  higher  up  on  its  course.  Across  a  hot, 
dusty  plateau,  with  two  or  three  widely  scattered  ranches,  we  follow 
the  rim  rock  which  walls  in  the  creek.  Presently  leaving  the  stream 
we  strike  more  directly  for  Idaho  City.  Along  the  way,  here  and 
there,  are  cabins,  some  abandoned,  a  few  still  occupied,  reminders 
of  a  day  when  heavier  tides  of  life  flowed  through  this  region. 
And  how  long  the  days  seem  in  these  quiet  byways  of  the  world! 
Surely  every  dweller  here  must  need  two  clocks  to  measure  the 
passing  hours,  for  every  hour  seems  stretched  to  twice  its  normal 
length. 

We  are  traveling  through  "the  Basin,"'  as  it  is  called.  All  along 
the  way  are  evidences  of  former  mining  activity.  This  country, 
centering  about  Idaho  City,  was  one  of  the  greatest  gold  camps  of 
the  world  in  the  closing  years  of  the  civil  war.  Over  this  road  was 
transported  more  gold  than  has  probably  gone  over  any  equal 
length  of  road  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  treasure 
has  been  variously  estimated — it  was  probably  not  less  than  $350,- 


The  conclusion  of  the  man  of  genius  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  is  this :  A  disciple  does  not  have 
to  forego  the  joy  of  heaven  until  he  gets  there;  he  may  live  the 
heavenly  life  here  on  earth.  True,  he  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
suburbanite  at  present;  nevertheless  he  has  within  him  the  evi- 
dences of  his  full  citizenship  when  moving  day  comes.  "And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."  That  is,  eternal 
life  is  independent  of  place  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  So, 
while  heaven  lies  over  the  golden  star  hills,  behind  that  nightly 
"blazing  veil  of  vaulted  fire,"  heaven  also  lies  still  and  deep  in 
the  heaven-tuned  soul  that  dwells  in  an  earthbound  body. 

Story  of  a  Man  Who  Saw  Heaven 

There  is  a  suggestive  story  of  a  minister  who  preached  a  sermon 
on  heaven.  Meeting  one  of  his  hard-headed  deacons  on  the 
street  next  day,  the  deacon  said :  "Dominie,  you  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  heaven.  You  told  me  all  about  heaven,  but  you  did  not 
tell  me  where  heaven  is." 

"Well,"  said  the  pastor,  "I'm  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  telling 
you  this  morning.   I  have  just  come  from  the  hill  yonder.    In  that 
cottage  there  is  a  member  of  your  church  who  is  extremely  poor; 
she  is  sick  in  bed  with  fever.    Now,  if  you  will  go  down  in  town 
and  buy  $5  worth  of  provisions  for  her,  and  then  go  up  there  and 
say,  'My  sister,  I  have  bought  these  nice 
provisions  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour';  and  furthermore,  if  you  ask  for 
her  Bible  and  read  the  23d  psalm,  and  then, 
if  you  will  get  down  on  your  knees  and 
pray,  if  you  don't  see  heaven  before  you  get 
through,  I'll  pay  the  bill." 

Next  morning  the  deacon  said :  "Pastor, 
I  saw  heaven  yesterday,  and  I  spent  fifteen 
minutes  there  as  certainly  as  you  are  a  liv- 
ing man." 

For  ours  is  a  practical  religion,  though 
lined  with  mysteries  angel  eyes  cannot 
fathom.  As  Harnack  says:  "The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  something  simple  and  sub- 
lime ;  it  means  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only:  Eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time  by 
the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of  God." 

Who,  then,  really  believes  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God?  The  man  who  lives  a  life  of 
sonship.  Who  believes  m  human  brother- 
hood? The  man  who  plays  the  part  of  a 
brother.  Who  believes  in  the  atonement? 
The  man  who  practices  the  atoning  life. 
Who  believes  in  heaven?    The  man  who 

draws  heaven  to  earth  that  he  may  lift  "Batteries  of  civilisation  demolish  the  great  earth  citadels  where  lurks  the  gold.' 

earth  to  heaven.  If  the  imagination  is  the  sun  of  the  brain,  these 
experienced  realities  are  the  ever-murmuring  lyrics  of  the  Chris- 
tianized soul. 


On  the  Other  Side  of  the  Range 

0  BY  McLAIN  W.  DAVIS 

BEYOND  THE  ALPS  lies  Italy"  is  a  perfectly  good  piece  of 
geographical  information,  but  not  altogether  satisfying  to 
the  one  on  the  hither  side  of  the  mountains  who  keenly 
desires  to  see  that  Italy  which  lies  unseen  and  unenjoyed  beyond  the 
range.  Mountains  must  always  have  had  the  psychological  effect 
of  making  men  eager  to  see  what  lay  beyond  their  misty,  purple- 
hued  summits.  The  lure  of  the  region  beyond  has  moved  the  tides 
of  settlement  and  conquest  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  course 
of  human  history.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  two  men  feel 
the  urging  to  look  across  the  barrier  to  the  northeast  which  under 
every  evening  sky  pulses  with  color  in  wonderful  shades  of  amethyst 
and  rose. 

Out  of  the  valley  and  across  the  range,  from  its  terminus  in  the 
capital  city  of  Idaho  a  road  leads  into  the  regions  beyond,  promising 
in  a  tentative  fashion  to  lead  the  traveler  across  the  Sawtooth  moun- 
tains into  Bear  valley  and  the  Stanley  basin.  There  is  something 
almost  uncanny  in  the  drawing  power  of  the  names  given  to  moun- 
tains, streams  and  places  in  this  region;  they  grip  the  imagination. 
The  rough  and  sonorous  titles  are  felt  to  be  fitting  for  places  exist- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  great  domain  untouched  by  the  railroad. 
Rainbow  mountain.  Thunder  mountain,  Quartzburg,  Pioneerville, 
Deadwood  creek.  Profile  creek,  all  have  a  flavor  of  the  new  and  far 
places  where  the  frontier  still  exists  and  the  world  is  unsophisticated. 

The  road  led  up,  a  way  deep  in  sand,  traversing  the  bottom 
of  a  bare  canon  where  the  morning  sun  made  the  heat  waves 


000,000.  Part  of  this  colossal  sum  helped  the  national  credit  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  great  war.  A  reflex  tide  of  forty-niners  and 
other  gold  seekers  from  California  returning  to  the  East  was  swept 
across  the  range  and  panned  gold  in  these  diggings.  No  Bret  Harte 
has  told  the  story  of  the  quick  and  pulsing  life  which  once  existed 
in  the  Basin.  It  is  a  tale  almost  forgotten.  Thirty  thousand  of  a 
cosmopolitan  population  once  thronged  this  region  where  now  an 
inconsiderable  number  is  left.  The  mountains  were  torn  down  and 
sifted  over  in  the  search  for  gold.  Gigantic  physical  exertion  only 
can  account  for  the  miles  and  miles  of  washed  over  gravel  and 
bowlders,  the  leveled  mountains  and  scarred  valleys. 

The  cradle  and  pan  were  not  swift  enough  for  the  reaping  of  the 
golden  harvest  hidden  by  the  sands  along  the  creeks,  and  so  the 
power  of  water  was  pressed  into  service.  Long  lines  of  pipe  cross 
the  canons  on  trestles,  bringing  the  water  from  higher  levels  to 
where  the  batteries  of  civilization  demolish  the  great  earth  citadels 
where  lurks  the  gold.  The  mining  industry  is  here  but  a  shadow  of 
what  it  was  in  former  days.  The  motley  horde  of  fifty  years  ago 
rifled  this  treasure  box  of  its  golden  store.  Now  one  or  two  dredges 
are  working  over  the  miles  of  old  diggings.  Huge,  ungainly,  some- 
thing like  a  stranded  river  steamer,  are  these  dredges;  at  one  end 
an  arm  which  gropes  in  the  mire  and  dirt  for  the  precious  grains  of 
yellow  metal  lost  in  the  wasteful  methods  used  by  the  men  of  the 
'60s,  grasping  much  refuse  to  gain  a  little  gold ;  at  the  other  end 
an  arm  whose  hand  flings  disdainfully  away  the  rejected  gravel  and 
stone,  covering  acres  with  great  conical  mounds  of  debris. 

The  road  crosses  Hurdy  Flat  and  leads  through  a  country  increas- 
ingly beautiful.  The  forest  of  white  pine  is  open  and  in  the  fre- 
quent intervals  bloom  gardens  of  flowers.  The  waters  of  the  creek 
now  flow  cold  and  clear,  unstained  with  the  silt  from  mining 
operations.  We  pass  through  a  gateway  made  by  two  upright  sharp- 
ened stakes  set  on  either  side  of  the  road.    A  notice  tells  us  that 
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beyond  this  boundary  we  are  in  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest  Re- 
serve. We  are  part  owners  of  this  magnificent  estate,  than  which 
no  nabob  of  the  world  has  a  finer.  This  is  a  playground  for  the 
people,  and  we  are  a  part  of  the  people. 

Still  upward  the  road  winds  through  vista  after  vista  of  sylvan 
grace  and  beauty.  Here  the  horses  splash  through  the  stream, 
nosing  gratefully  the  flowing  water.  Upward  still;  spruce  and  fir 
take  the  place  of  the  pine.  The  spruce  standing  in  graceful  taper 
from  ground  to  tip,  symmetrical  as  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Higher, 
the  mountain  summits  rise  in  places  above  the  forest,  with  here  and 
there  a  grim  exposure  of  granite  cliff.  Stray  groups  of  spruce  and 
fir  in  clumps  and  files  swarm  up  the  steep  crests,  looking  like 
gallant  soldiers  storming  some  fortress  in  desperate  assault.  Here 
a  few  aspens  mingle  with  the  spruce  and  fir,  their  silvery  forms 
gleaming  like  the  white  limbs  of  nymphs  amid  a  group  of  dark 
satyrs. 

Such  tree  groupings  must  have  made  more  real  to  the  Greek 
his  mythology  of  dryads  and  fauns.  The  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
perfect  sylvan  scene  remains,  though 

"Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 

Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth; 
And  those  debonair  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth." 

The  summit  of  the  divide  is  reached  and  a  panorama  of  far- 
stretching  mountain  glory  is  revealed,  culminating  in  the  sharply 
serrated  outline  of  the  Sawtooth  mountains  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  road  plunges  valleyward  down  a  mighty  "hogback."  Down  we 
drive,  by  glades  where  the  deer  find  a  veritable  paradise ;  here  the 
dust  in  the  road  shows  where  a  little  procession  of  five  deer  have 
followed  the  road  for  half  a  mile  before  turning  aside  among  the 


trees;  through  grand  stretches  of  noble  pines,  where  the  harper 
Wind  plays  music  sonorous  and  satisfying.  All  suddenly  the  brake- 
blocks  cease  their  whining  protest ;  the  river  level  is  reached.  We 
cross  a  primitive  bridge  of  log  construction,  the  whole  structure 
tilted  upstream  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  Whether  bridge  en- 
gineers ever  build  upon  this  plan  we  cannot  say — here  it  serves  ad- 
mirably to  let  the  ice  brought  down  by  the  spring  floods  sweep  clear 
across  the  bridge  instead  of  forming  jams  against  the  piers. 

Here  by  the  crystal  waters  of  the  little  river  we  spend  a  few  days. 
The  campfire  gleams  out  cheerily  at  night ;  a  few  spruce  boughs 
make  a  couch;  above  are  the  stars,  while  near  at  hand  the  river 
sings  the  melody  which  the  clear  waters  have  sung  since  ever  the 
world  was  young,  a  song  all  men  understand  and  enjoy.  Fine  and 
clear  are  the  days;  the  nights  snappy  with  frost;  the  trout  abundant; 
the  huckleberries  ripening  on  the  steep  mountain  sides ;  the  sheer 
joy  of  living  tastes  and  has  flavor. 

A  last  night  there  must  be,  a  last  campfire — to  that  campfire  the 
white  ghosts  of  other  campfire  nights  draw  near  from  out  the 
shadows  and  smile  across  the  friendly  blaze,  though  it  is  not  given 
them  to  speak. 


Christ  reigns ; 
Earth's  pains 
Will  swiftly  speed. 

Paul's  voice, 
"Always  rejoice," 
Meets  human  need. 


Philippians  4:4 

Fear  not. 
No  blot 

Can  stain  the  soul. 


Regnant  above. 

Eternal  Love 

Makes  reft  hearts  whole. 

R.  S.  H. 


Charms 
of  the 
Nation's 
Capital 


w 


ILL  YOU  PLEASE  tell  us  what  build- 
ing this  is,  and  may  we  go  into  it?" 
The  question  was  asked  of  the  Way- 
farer in  front  of  the  treasury  building  in  Wash- 
ington by  a  young  woman  whose  raiment  and 
radiant  face  alike  proclaimed  her  a  bride.  As  he 
considered  the  question  the  Wayfarer  would  have 
added,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  clutch  old 
Mrs.  Grundy  had  on  him,  "And,  my  dear,  you  are  having  more 
happiness  than  all  the  stored  up  wealth  inside  those  white  walls 
can  buy.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  come  to  Washington — it  will 
tinge  with  patriotism  and  national  breadth  all  your  domestic  life. 
Besides,  you  yourself,  and  all  the  other  odd  thousands  of  happy 
brides  who  make  pilgrimage  here,  are  a  fairer  sight  than  the 
Corcoran  art  gallery  holds." 

if;  rj;  :^ 

Of  course,  this  wholly  conventionalized  and  therefore  entirely 
uninteresting  Wayfarer  did  not  make  any  such  speech.  But  he 
is  led  to  wish  that  we  had  the  gift  of  reading  the  things  that  our 
friends  and  others  would  say  to  us  if  they  dared.  We  none  of  us 
venture  to  utter  our  innermost  thoughts,  or  to  do  our  own  thinking, 
either,  for  that  matter.  The  day  before  the  Wayfarer's  arrival 
in  Washington  thousands  of  men  and  women — cabinet  officers  and 
judges  included,  it  is  rumored — watched  the  form  of  a  man  on 
the  side  of  the  Washington  monument;  climbing  up  by  means  of 
suction  cups  on  his  hands  and  feet,  it  was  said.  He  could  be  seen 
to  move,  many  declared ;  and  there  were  stories  flying  about  of 
how  a  policeman  had  tried  to  stop  the  ascent,  but  the  nimble 
climber  had  got  beyond  reach  and  laughed  at  the  law !  Then,  even 
while  the  government  clerks  neglected  their  work  to  stare,  the 
afternoon  papers  appeared  and  told  that  the  "man"  was  only  a 
peculiar  weather  stain  on  the  stones  of  the  monument ! 

:^ 

Of  all  the  monuments  erected  by  man  the  world  around — and  this 
Wayfarer  has  seen  the  most  notable  of  them — the  Washington 
monument  is  indubitably  the  most  beautiful.  Seen  against  the 
blue  sky,  that  white  marble  shaft  appears  soft  and  shapely  and  lovely 
beyond  man's  devising;  as  if  it  were  made  of  cloud-stuff  rather 
than  of  cold,  hard  stone.  Magnificent  is  Napoleon's  tomb,  and 
graceful  is  the  Scott  monument  in  Edinburgh,  and  noble  is  the 
Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  square,  and  mighty  are  the  pyra- 
mids— but  fitter  and  fairer  than  all  of  them  is  the  nation's  memorial 
to  our  own  unique  Washington. 


If  the  Wayfarer  were  a  national  dictator  he  would  send  every 
young  person  in  the  country  on  pilgrimage  to  Washington,  with  at 
least  a  week  in  which  to  see  the  sights  which  enrich  the  mind  and 
stir  the  blood.  Even  the  children,  who  find  their  taste  best  met  by 
that  room  in  the  museum  set  apart  for  them,  and  labeled,  "Wonder 
is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,"  get  great  and  permanent  impressions 
from  the  national  institutions.  A  month  or  even  a  week  in  Wash- 
ington might  be  worth  a  term  in  school.  The  singular  beauty  of 
Washington  as  a  city  may  not  be  fully  realized  by  visitors  who 
have  no  means  of  comparison  with  other  cities ;  but  the  truth  is  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Munich,  the  city  designed  by  Major 
I'Enfant  is  probably  the  fairest  in  the  world. 

Every  visitor  to  the  capital  finds  his  way  to  the  White  House, 
which  of  late  has  been  rather  deserted  by  all  save  tourists.  Having 
business  with  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  President  the  Wayfarer 
was  interested  to  observe  that  there  was  less  political  hubbub  at  this 
center  and  objective  of  all  the  campaigning  than  anywhere  else  in 
Washington.  A  Sabbath  quiet  reigned  in  the  executive  offices.  The 
liveliest  object  shown  the  Wayfarer  was  a  map  o^  the  country, 
with  each  state's  delegates  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
marked  with  large  pins — significantly,  the  Taft  delegates  indicated 
by  blue  pins  (not  plain  "blue,"  presumably,  but  "true  blue").  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  by  red  pins  and — oh,  fie ! — Senator  LaFollette's  by  yel- 
low  pmS.  :J:         ;f!  :]c 

Strolling  through  the  rearranged  executive  offices,  now  empty  and 
echoing,  the  Wayfarer  noticed  that  there  are  but  two  portraits  look- 
ing down  upon  the  President's  desk— one  of  his  father,  Judge  Taft, 
and  the  other  of  his  erstwhile  friend,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  little  room 
for  private  conferences  intervenes  between  the  private  office  and  the 
cabinet  room  (which  bears  on  the  wall  a  motto  card  about  golf), 
and  here  is  kept  a  map  of  Mexico,  with  the  location  of  American 
troops  on  the  border  indicated  by  flags,  and  the  respective  positions 
of  the  contending  Mexican  armies  marked  by  pins.  A  porch  and 
a  corridor  lead  from  this  office  to  the  residential  portions  of  the 
White  House,  and  along  this  the  President  goes  to  and  fro,  unob- 
served by  the  public — and,  of  course,  unobservant  of  the  family 
wash  on  the  line!        *  *  * 

The  simplicity  and  democracy  of  the  home  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  States  never  fail  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Wayfarer; 
especially  as  he  recalls  the  palaces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Often  as  he 
has  visited  it,  the  old  building  always  has  for  him  some  new  message 
of  patriotism.  The  W.-kyfarer. 
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The  Son  Who  Forgot 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HAMBY 


BUCKEYE  BRIDGE  did  not  have  much  use  for  Joe  Shortell. 
He  might  be  making  a  great  deal  of  money  and  getting  a  big 
reputation  and  have  winning  ways,  but  all  that  didn't  count 
for  anything  when  a  boy  forgot  his  mother.  And  that  Joe  had 
forgotten  his  mother  was  very  plain  to  Buckeye  Bridge  residents. 

"It's  a  burning  shame  the  way  he  treats  her !"  indignantly  declared 
Mrs.  Crumpet.  "Just  to  think  of  her  having  to  work  on  there  and 
live  as  close  as  ever,  while  he's  away  in  the  city  livin'  in  a  fine  house 
an'  havin'  servants  to  wait  on  him,  an'  spendin'  money  right  an' 
left!" 

Most  of  the  women  agreed  in  varying  degrees  with  Mrs. 
Crumpet's  estimate  of  Joe  Shortell.  Even  so  generous  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Simmons,  who  liked  nearly  everybody,  confessed  that  it  did 
look  strange  that  rich  as  Joe  was  getting  to  be  his  mother  should 
live  on  at  the  old  place  and  work  as  hard  as  ever.  And  the  men, 
who  are  not  usually  so  hard  on  each  other,  shook  their  heads  and 
admitted  Joe  hadn't  treated  his  mother  right.  No  son  ever  had  a 
better  mother  than  Joe  Shortell,  they  said.  How  she  loved  him 
and  had  worked  for  him !  She  had  taken  the  entire  management  of 
the  little  farm  into  her  own  hands  when  his  father  died,  and  had 
sent  the  children  to  school  and  kept  them  in  food  and  respectable 
clothing. 

"No,"  said  Windy  Jim  Davis  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  when  he 
brought  the  news  that  Shortell  was  coming  down  from  Kansas  City 
in  his  automobile,  "I  reckon  Joe  won't  make  much  of  a  splurge 
around  here,  trying  to  show  off.  We  know  him  too  well.  A  fellow 
that  neglects  his  old  mother  like  Joe  does  will  get  the  cold  shoulder 
around  Buckeye  Bridge  every  time." 

And  that  expressed  the  general  sentiment  toward  the  coming  visit 
of  young  Shortell. 

Of  course  none  of  them  had  ever  said  anything  to  Mrs.  Shortell 
about  the  way  she  was  being  treated.  She  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  with  whom  one  would  attempt  to  discuss  the  failings  of 
her  family — or  of  anyone  else,  for  that  matter. 

"That's  what  makes  it  all  the  more  pitiful,"  said  Mrs.  Cromer, 
just  returned  from  calling  at  the  Shortell  farm.  "She  never  says 
a  word  against  him — you  can  just  see  she  loves  the  very  ground  he 
walks  on.  She  and  Sarah  have  had  everything  ready  for  a  week, 
and  she's  so  restless  for  the  day  to  come  she  can't  sit  still  five 
mirmtcs."  ***** 

Mrs.  Shortell  turned  a  little  reluctantly  from  the  window  where 
she  had  been  scanning  the  road  and  smiled  at  the  wavy-haired, 
freckled-faced  young  woman  who  had  just  come  in  from  the 
barn  lot.  "Come  and  see  the  little  pigs?  All  right."  But  as  they 
went  to  the  barn  Mrs.  Shortell  turned  twice  and  glanced  up 
the  road. 

"Now,  mamma,"  protested  Sarah,  "what's  the  use  of  our  watching 
that  road  this  soon?  You  know  he  can't  get  here  until  4  or  5, 
and  it  isn't  10  yet." 

Mrs.  Shortell's  eyes  held  the  look  that  no  eyes  save  those  of  a 
waiting  mother  ever  hold.  "I  know,  Sarah,"  she  excused,  "but  he 
generally  comes  a  Httle  earlier  than  he  says." 

But  the  mother  gave  her  attention  to  the  pigs,  and  talked  af- 
fectionately to  the  flock  of  white  hens  that  gathered  clucking  and 
cackling  around  her.  She  patted  the  nose  of  the  black  colt  that 
stuck  his  head  over  the  pasture  fence,  and  she  looked  with  pride 
over  the  field  of  growing  com  with  its  wide,  dark  green  blades 
fluttering  in  the  May  wind.  Then  they  returned  to  the  house — a 
neat  five-room  cottage  in  a  large  yard  beside  the  Sarvis  Point  road, 
that  overlooked  the  valley  and  the  town  of  Buckeye  Bridge  a  mile 
away.  A  plain  little  cottage  it  was,  with  its  rag  carpet,  old  rocking 
chairs,  simple  beds  and  tables.  But  it  had  the  home  air;  and  the 
yard  was  bordered  on  three  sides  by  a  rose  hedge,  and  back  of  the 
house  was  a  riot  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

"I  believe  I'll  take  these  eggs  and  bake  another  cake."  Mrs. 
Shortell  was  still  restless. 

"Why,  mother,"  protested  Sarah  lovingly,  "you  have  three  cakes 
already." 

"But  I'll  make  an  angel  food."  Mrs.  Shortell  colored  slightly. 
She  tried  so  hard  to  seem  cool  and  collected.  "Joe  always  liked 
angel  food  with  strawberries,  and  we've  got  such  nice  strawberries." 
***** 

The  next  afternoon  as  the  usual  aggregation  of  loafers  tipped 
back  their  chairs  in  front  of  Newton's  hardware  store  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  Windy  Jim  Davis  interrupted  the  discussion  of 


the  political  situation.  "There  she  comes,  boys ;  hold  on  tight !" 
And  looking  up  the  road  they  saw  a  large  green  automobile  tearing 
along  through  the  dust  of  the  country  road  that  in  town  passed  as 
a  street. 

The  machine  stopped  and  a  well  set  up,  smooth-faced  man  of 
30  with  quizzical  brown  eyes  and  a  mouth  with  upturned  corners 
jumped  out. 

"Hello,  boys  1"  he  called  heartily  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "I  see 
you  are  back  at  the  same  old  stand."  And  he  went  down  the  line 
shaking  hands  jovially  and  calling  each  of  them  by  his  given  name. 

But  the  response  was  very  cool  indeed.  They  asked  him  how  he 
'come  on,'  when  he  'got  there,'  and  then  turned  to  each  other  and 
picked  up  the  conversation  at  the  point  where  his  coming  had  in- 
terrupted it.  From  politics  they  passed  serenely  on  to  the  prospects 
of  corn  on  Windy  Jim's  back  forty.  It  was  always  a  question  for 
argument  around  Buckeye  Bridge  which  should  win  out  on  that 
back  forty,  the  corn  or  the  cockleburs. 

Joe  Shortell,  a  little  puzzled  and  a  little  hurt,  listened  awhile  in 
silence  and  then  went  into  the  store.  The  storekeeper  looked  at 
him  over  his  glasses,  shook  hands  limply  and  hurried  to  the  back  of 
the  store  to  look  after  the  post  office. 

On  the  way  home  Joe  stopped  at  the  Crumpets',  shook  hands 
cordially  with  Mrs.  Crumpet  and  asked  about  the  folks.  But  if  he 
had  had  a  hint  of  frost  at  the  store  Mrs.  Crumpet  gave  him  a  whole 
snowstorm. 

And  so  it  went  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Joe  said  nothing 
to  his  mother  or  sister  about  it;  but  he  puzzled  a  good  deal  over 
what  had  caused  the  change  of  feeling,  for  seven  years  ago  when 
he  had  gone  away  to  the  city  he  had  been  loved  by  everybody.  He 
finally  concluded  that  the  change  could  only  have  come  because  of 
his  good  clothes  and  the  stories,  somewhat  exaggerated,  of  his 
marvelous  prosperity. 

The  next  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  Crumpet  and  Mrs.  Simmons  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Todd  had  grouped  themselves  together  at 
the  front  part  of  Buckeye  Bridge's  main  store,  ostensibly  to  discuss 
the  washable  quality  of  a  piece  of  calico,  but  in  reality  to  express 
their  opinions  of  Joe.  Mrs.  Thomas,  always  ready  to  champion 
the  under  dog,  attempted  a  gentle  defense  of  the  culprit. 

"Well,  he  does  seem  just  as  friendly  and  kind  as  he  ever  did," 
she  ventured. 

"You  needn't  talk  to  me,"  retorted  Mrs.  Crumpet,  "about  a 
palaverer  being  kind,  when  he  will  neglect  his  poor  old  mother 
who  has  slaved  for  him  like  she  has.  I  tell  you,  I  have  no  more 
use  for  Joe  Shortell  than  I  have  for  a  heathen." 

"But  he  certainly  has  mighty  nice  ways,"  ventured  Mrs.  Simmons. 
"He  seems  as  plain  and  common  as  he  ever  did ;  not  a  bit  stuck  up. 
And  he  was  at  our  house  yesterday  and  asked  me  if  I  ever  heard 
his  ma  say  that  she  wanted  anything  in  particular.  He  was  going 
to  buy  her  a  birthday  present  and  didn't  know  what  to  get.  And 
I  told  him  about  the  nicest  thing  I  could  think  of.  I  said  I'd  heard 
Mrs.  Shortell  wish  ever  since  I  knew  her  that  some  day  she  could 
have  an  ingrain  carpet  in  the  sitting  room  and  a  rug  in  the  parlor; 
and  that  she  always  meant  to  get  it,  too,  if  they  could  get  enough 
ahead." 

"Huh!"  snorted  Mrs.  Crumpet,  "you  might  just  as  well  'a'  told 
him  that  his  ma  wanted  the  capitol  of  the  United  States,  for  all  the 
good  it  would  do.  He'll  get  her  about  a  25  cent  tuckin'  comb,  that's 
what  he'll  get  her.  He  was  askin'  me,  too,  if  I  had  heard  his  ma 
say  what  she  wanted.  An'  I  told  him  his  ma  used  to  play  an'  sing 
real  sweet  when  she  was  a  girl  an'  she  had  been  longin'  all  her  life 
for  a  piano."  Mrs.  Crumpet  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  her 
suggestion. 

"I  guess  he  must  'a'  been  going  the  rounds,"  said  Mrs.  Todd.  "He 
asked  me,  too,  and  I  told  him  his  ma  had  always  wanted  a  silk 
dress  and  a  plush  coat  with  a  satin  lining " 

The  following  Wednesday  all  the  old  neighbors  within  three  or 
four  miles  had  a  call  from  the  big  green  automobile,  and  received 
from  its  owner  an  invitation  to  attend  a  surprise  birthday  party 
for  his  mother  a  week  from  that  day. 

They  came.  No  amount  of  "cold  shoulder"  could  keep  Buckeye 
Bridge  away  from  a  surprise  party.  They  were  there  twice  a 
hundred  strong.  Teams  lined  the  fence  in  front  of  the  little  cot- 
tage ;  the  grassy  yard  was  filled  with  children ;  and  beneath  the 
shade  trees  in  the  side  yard  were  spread  long  board  tables. 

When  the  Buckeye  Bridge  folk  attend  a  surprise  party  they 
(Continued  on  page  1023) 
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When  the  Crash  Comes 


BY  HILDA  RICHMOND 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  realize  that  sometimes 
where  prosperity  seems  to  smile  brightest 
the  radiance  but  serves  to  blind  the  casual 
eye  to  impending  calamity.  For  though  for- 
tunate to  all  outward  seeming,  there  are  women 
who  start  with  fear  every  time  the  door  bell 
rings,  apprehensive  it  may  be  someone  to  col- 
lect a  bill;  who  see  in  the  morning's  mail  noth- 
ing but  reminders  of  debt;  who  fear  to  face 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker, 
and  who  must  present  some  excuse  week  after 
week  to  hold  off  the  washerwoman  and  the 
dressmaker  until  "times  get  better."  The  lives 
of  these  women  are  one  continual  struggle  with 
debt,  and  they  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  still  greater  troubles. 

In  spiff  of  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that 
business  men  fail  because  of  their  wives'  ex- 
travagance, the  fault  is  not  always  theirs.  The 
women  are  not  usually  responsible  for  this 
manner  of  living,  though  because  of  little  chil- 
dren and  inability  to  do  any  one  thing  well 
they  are  helpless  to  remedy  it  and  are  forced, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  go  on  day  by 
day  making  the  best  of  things  and  eating  the 
bitter  bread  of  bondage.  They  would  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs  if  they  could,  and  more 
often  than  not  would  be  glad  to  relieve  the 
tension  and  suspense  by  abandoning  the  struggle 
to  present  a  fair  front  to  the  world  and  be- 
ginning all  over  again. 

"The  new  beginning,"  however,  is  hard  to 
make  voluntarily,  and  so  when  the  crash  comes 
and  forces  the  family  down  to  honest  living, 
it  really  is  a  blessing.  If  it  is  hard  for  a 
woman  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  it  is  in- 
finitely harder  for  her,  if  she  is  true  to  her 
womanhood,  to  eat  the  bread  that  is  not  paid 
for  and  never  will  be.  To  such  a  woman  the 
crash  means  emancipation.  No  more  agonies 
of  apprehension  by  day  and  wakings  by  night. 
Driven  to  follow  the  road  at  its  new  turning, 
she  can  follow  it  head  up  and  fearless,  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  because  from  now  on  it 
must  be  an  honest  road,  it  will  of  necessity  be 
a  good  road. 

A  woman  who  had  lived  in  a  ragged-edge 
home  in  childhood  went  from  it  to  her  married 
home  and  commenced  life  with  a  husband 
whose  business  methods  were  just  the  sort  that 
her  father's  had  been.  For  years  she  struggled 
along,  till  the  crash  came  and  she  found  her- 
self a  widow  with  two  children  and  an  aged 
mother  to  support.  She  knew  nothing  but 
housekeeping,  but  she  bravely  set  to  work  to 
do  that  by  the  day  in  homes  where  she  had 
been  a  guest,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  she 
was  in  her  own  home — truly  her  own  for  the 
first  time,  because  it  was  paid  for — and  had  a 
comfortable  income.  And  moreover  she  v,ras 
happier,  she  said,  than  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  life.  She  rejoiced  in  independence.  To 
her  it  was  something  very  precious  and  sacred 
to  be  able  to  look  every  one  square  in  the 
face  and  say  she  owed  no  man  anything  in  that 
town  where  she  had  so  long  been  humiliated 
by  debt. 

In  another  home  of  this  character  the  un- 
happy wife  and  mother  awoke  suddenly  to  the 
realization  that  some  day  their  hollow  mockery 
of  fashionable  living  would  be  swept  away  and 
the  family  would  be  left  penniless.  At  first 
she  determined  to  save  some  money  out  of  the 
very  little  ready  cash  that  made  up  her  "al- 
lowance," but  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  would  be  really  stealing.  Her  next  thought 
v/as  china  painting.  When  she  took  it  up  her 
friends  considered  it  a  passing  fad,  but  she  kept 
on.  Those  first  lessons  were  paid  for  with 
money  obtained  by  selling  half-worn  garments 
to  the  "old  clothes  man"  and  later  with  money 
obtained  by  painting  trifles  for  sale  in  the 
woman's  exchange.  When  the  crash  did  come 
she  was  able  to  support  her  family  until  her 
husband  got  on  his  feet,  this  time  on  secure 
ground,  with  no  underlying  quicksand  of  debt 
and  disaster. 

Many  women  shrink  from  losing  the  pre- 
carious footing  they  now  have  because  of  a 


dread  of  the  unknown  terrors  to  come.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  such  terrors  rarely  materialize 
for  the  woman  with  common  sense  and  health 
to  support  her.  The  cottage  in  the  suburbs, 
that  looked  so  squalid  when  viewed  from  the 
avenue,  turns  out  to  be  a  veritable  house  of 
content,  and  the  simplified  work  and  manner 
of  living  are  an  infinite  relief  to  the  woman 
who  has  struggled  for  years  with  debt  and  with 
incompetent  servants  because  she  could  not  pay 
promptly.  The  people  in  the  suburbs  prove 
as  kindly,  as  sympathetic,  as  human  and  as  true 
as  the  friends  of  the  old  world,  and  often  even 
more  so. 

It  is  a  common  experience  of  women  who 
have  "come  down  in  the  world,"  as  the  world 
terms  it,  but  who  have  really  risen  above  debt 
and  worry  to  independence  and  happiness,  that 
the  new  neighbors  are  "real  folks"  whom  it  is 
a  joy  to  know.  For  among  the  so-called  "com- 
mon people"  are  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
people  in  the  world.  Here  are  men  who  never 
earned  $1,000  a  year  in  their  lives,  who  have 
been  able  with  the  help  of  their  wives  to  erect 
modest,  happy,  refined  homes,  and  from  them 
have  sent  out  children  to  large  accomplishment. 
Small  danger  that  the  children  will  become 
contaminated  by  associating  with  the  children 
of  honest.  God-fearing,  humble  people  such  as 
are  found  in  every  town  and  country  com- 
munity. It  should  be,  rather,  a  matter  for 
thankfulness  that  they  are  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  debt  and  pretension. 

And  so,  instead  of  worrying  and  crying  and 
fretting  over  the  impending  disaster,  as  she 
terms  it,  let  the  woman  whom  it  threatens 
use  her  strength  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
it.  Let  her  take  up  some  occupation  that  she 
is  sure  is  not  overcrowded  and  fit  herself 
thoroughly  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Since 
housekeeping,  the  care  of  children,  home- 
making  and  similar  tasks  now  occupy  her  mind 
and  hands,  she  will  do  well  to  perfect  herself 
in  such  things,  for  they  are  what  she  knows 
best.    To  make  a  homelike  lodging  place  for 


H  UbouGbt  for  tbe  Mceft 

We  make  mistakes,  or  what  we  call  such. 
The  nature  that  could  make  such  mistakes 
exactly  needs,  and  in  the  goodness  of  the  dear 
God  is  given,  the  living  of  it  out.  And  beyond 
this,  I  believe  more,  that  in  the  pure  and 
patient  living  of  it  out  ive  come  to  find  that  we 
have  fallen  not  into  hopeless  confusion  of  our 
own  wild,  ignorant  making,  but  that  the  finger 
of  God  has  been  at  work  among  our  lines,  and 
that  the  emerging  is  into  his  blessed  order; 
that  he  is  forever  making  up  for  us  our  O'vn 
undoing. —Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  BLOSSOM 

Only  a  little  shriveled  seed — 
It  might  be  flower  or  grass  or  weed; 
Only  a  box  of  earth  on  the  edge 
Of  a  narrow,  dusty,  window  ledge ; 
Only  a  few  scant  summer  showers; 
Only  a  few  clear,  shining  hours — 
That  was  all.    Yet  God  could  make 
Out  of  these  for  a  sick  child's  sake, 
A  blossom-wonder  as  fair  and  sweet 
As  ever  broke  at  an  angel's  feet. 

Only  a  life  of  barren  pain, 

Wet  with  sorrowful  tears  of  rain ; 

Warmed  sometimes  by  a  wandering  gleam 

Of  joy  that  seemed  but  a  happy  dream; 

A  life  as  common  and  brown  and  bare 

As  the  box  of  earth  in  the  window  there. 

Yet  it  bore  at  last  the  precious  bloom 

Of  a  perfect  soul  in  a  narrow  room — 

Pure  as  the  snowy  leaves  that  fold 

Over  the  flower's  heart  of  gold. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 


people ;  to  be  able  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
them  good,  nutritious  food  at  reasonable  cost ; 
to  open  a  little  kindergarten ;  to  coach  back- 
ward pupils ;  to  conduct  a  little  exchange ;  to 
make  tempting  pastry  and  home-canned  goods 
for  a  high  class  market ;  to  do  fine  sewing  or 
fancy  work ;  to  take  up  china  painting  or  the 
study  of  artistic  house  furnishing ;  to  raise 
chickens ;  to  do  work  in  photography ;  to  make 
Christmas  and  holiday  novelties — to  do  any  one 
of  these  things  and  a  dozen  others  that  are  all 
open  to  the  home  woman  is  to  insure  for  her- 
self a  regular  income. 

The  handicapped  daughter  in  a  debt-bound 
home ;  the  worried  wife  and  motker  whom 
poverty  stares  daily  in  her  face ;  the  elderly 
woman  fearing  to  face  the  world  alone,  should 
lift  up  their  heads  and  take  courage.  If  you 
are  one  of  these  do  not  let  the  final  crash 
come  upon  you  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and 
when  it  does  come,  rejoice  that  your  bondage 
is  over.  A  joyous,  debt-free  existence  may  still 
be  your  happy  portion  if  you  are  brave  and 
sensible  and  full  of  courage.  And  when  your 
feet  are  turned  into  the  happy  paths  of  peace 
and  independence  you  will  wonder  why  you 
ever  dreaded  the  crash  which  has  proved  itself 
a  blessing. 

Reprove  or  Excuse? 

The  hostess  was  saying  to  one  of  her  guests 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  cup,  "It 
does  not  matter  at  all.  Please  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it." 

"Doesn't  it  matter,  truly,  mamma?"  cried 
the  little  daughter  of  the  home  in  tones  of 
such  rank  astonishment  that  a  smile  went 
round  the  room.  No  doubt  the  child  was  think- 
ing that  when  she  broke  anything  it  did  matter 
very  much. 

When  the  children  have  been  awkward  and 
have  broken  things,  then  too  often  it  is  another 
matter,  says  a  writer  in  The  Mother's  Maga- 
zine, commenting  on  the  incident.  Last  Christ- 
mas week  I  saw  with  pain  a  child  slapped  and 
scolded  for  breaking  a  cheap  dish  that  was  in- 
tended for  a  present.  The  mother  was  poorly 
dressed  and  doubtless  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
even  that  small  amount,  but  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  the  punishment,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  utter  uselessness,  hurt  everyone  who  saw  it. 

Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case.  The  aver- 
age mother  contents  herself  with  a  reasonable 
reprimand,  and  shows  more  or  less  annoyance 
over  the  matter.  Perhaps  most  mothers  will 
defend  this  course  by  saying  that  the  children 
are  so  careless  and  must  be  taught  to  be  more 
careful.  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  some 
of  the  carelessness  attributed  to  them.  Most  of 
the  accidents  are  due  to  the  natural  awkward- 
ness of  untrained  fingers.  Have  you  not  seen 
a  child  use  the  utmost  care  in  handling  some 
fragile  thing  and  then  break  it?  And  even  if 
it  is  what  we  call  carelessness  it  is  not  pre- 
meditated, and  cannot  be  broken  up  by  reproof 
or  punishment.  Shall  we,  then,  obey  our  im- 
pulse born  of  irritation  and  reprove  the  chil- 
dren for  accidents  ?  We  expect  them  to  learn 
to  treat  these  matters  as  of  no  importance,  and 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  set  them  an  ex- 
ample in  the  way  they  should  go.  To  treat 
them  as  you  would  a  guest  does  not  make  them 
less  sorry  for  the  harm  done,  nor  less  anxious 
to  do  better  in  the  future.  In  one  case  where 
it  was  tried  the  small  son  crept  into  his 
mother's  arms  and  said:  "Mamma,  I  hope 
I'll  never  break  anything  again.  It  makes  me 
feel  so  sorry  when  you  say,  'Never  mind,  I 
know  you  couldn't  help  it.'  " 

Could  any  reproof  accomplish  more? 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

To  extract  a  splinter  from  the  hand,  press 
the  injured  part  lightly  over  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  hot  water.  The  suction  will 
draw  the  flesh  down,  and  shortly  the  steam  will 
extract  the  splinter. 

One  foot  measured  off  and  then  accurately 
divided  into  inches  with  brass  shoe  nails  on 
the  front  top  edge  of  the  sewing  machine  will 
be  found  a  great  convenience  to  the  stitcher  who 
needs  often  to  refer  to  a  tape  measure. 
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Sir  Spider's  Flying  Machine 


BY  MARY  L.  DANN 


OH,  AUNT  ALICE,  look  at  that  gorgeous 
yellow  and  black  spider  over  on  that 
bit  of  limb  sticking  out  of  the  water!" 
cried  Hilda  Warren  dancing  on  one  foot  in 
delight. 

Aunt  Alice  looked  up  froni  the  leaves  of  a 
small  plant  which  she  was  examining  care- 
fully. "He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  she  said,  "and 
I  think  we  shall  see  him  do  some  interesting 
things,  for  he  is  going  to  try  to  escape  from 
that  branch.  If  you  notice,  it  is  a  number 
of  feet  to  the  shore  on  either  side,  and  the 
spider  cannot  stay  where  he  is  always.  He 
was  probably  brushed  off  the  bridge  above  be- 
fore he  could  secure  himself  with  a  web,  and 
has  climbed  on  that  limb  to  escape  drowning. 
Let's  watch  him  for  a  while." 

Aunt  Alice  and  Hilda  seated  themselves  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  watched  the  hand- 
some spider  as  he  rushed  excitedly  from  one 
end  of  the  branch  to  the  other.  At  last  he 
seemed  to  settle  down  to  serious  business,  and 
they  could  see  that  he  was  spinning  a  web,  long 
and  silken,  which  floated  off  to  the  east  on 
the  soft  summer  breeze. 

"Sir  Spider  is  hoping  that  web  will  attach 
itself  to  a  reed  or  something  on  the  bank  and 
thus  make  a  bridge  for  him  to  cross  over  on," 
explained  Aunt  Alice,  and  Hilda  sat  still  for 
two  whole  minutes  watching  the  performance. 
Then  the  spider  stopped  spinning  and  seemed 
to  watch  the  web.  And  again  he  started 
weaving  for  dear  life,  and  again  a  filmy  web 
floated  off,  this  time  to  the  southward,  and 
again  the  spider  waited  and  watched. 

"See !"  said  Aunt  Alice,  "he  is  waiting  to 
learn  if  his  rope  will  attach  itself  to  the 
bank." 

"Of  course  it  won't  reach  the  bank !"  ex- 
claimed Hilda.    "It  isn't  long  enough." 

"That  is  true,"  returned  Aunt  Alice  \vith  a 
smile.  "Spiders  are  better  at  spinning  than 
they  are  at  measuring  distances,  but  this  gaudy 
fellow  will  teach  us  something  yet." 

The  spider  worked  for  some  time,  sending 
out  tiny  cables  in  every  possible  direction.  At 
last,  as  if  thoroughly  discouraged,  he  rolled 
himself  into  a  small,  showy  ball  and  seemed 
to  go  to  sleep. 

"Things  are  pretty  quiet  on  Spider  island," 
Hilda  remarked  as  she  skipped  a  flat  stone 
across  the  water  toward  the  limb  on  which 
his  spidership  was  sleeping. 

"He  is  just  resting  a  few  moments  before 
going  to  work  in  dead  earnest,"  said  Aunt 
Alice. 

Hilda  at  that  moment  found  something  very 
interesting  going  on  near  her.  An  ant,  carrying 
an  object  almost  as  large  as  itself,  was  scurry- 
ing along  within  a  few  inches  of  Hilda's  foot. 
It  came  to  a  stone  and  instead  of  going 
around  it  dragged  the  load  right  over  the  top. 

"It  doesn't  seem  as  if  insects  had  a  speck 
of  sense !"  Hilda  burst  forth.  "There  is  the 
spider,  throwing  out  a  web  not  half  long  enough 
and  expecting  it  to  reach  the  bank;  and  here  is 
an  ant  with  a  ridiculous  load,  lugging  it  straight 
up  over  a  stone  instead  of  going  around  it. 
Just  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for  me,  when 
mamma  sends  me  to  Mrs.  Mahoney's  for  the 
milk,  to  go  over  the  windmill  and  down  on 
the  other  side." 

Aunt  Alice  laughed  and  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Hilda  shouted,  "Oh,  auntie,  do  see  what 
funny  didoes  Sir  Spider  is  cutting !  What  fool- 
ish thing  do  you  suppose  he  has  thought  of 
now  ?" 

The  spider  was  certainly  working  with  a 
vim,  and  Aunt  Alice  watched  him  closely.  "He 
is  going  to  do  just  what  I  thought  he  would," 
she  said. 

Rapidly  the  spider  worked,  and  Hilda  and 
Aunt  Alice  shifted  their  position  to  a  point 
nearer  to  him. 

"Why,  he's  making  a  balloon!"  cried  Hilda 
in  astonishment. 

"I  think  you  will  find  Sir  Spider  using  some 
common  sense  at  least  this  once,"  Aunt  Alice 
returned. 

The  spider  had  woven  a  balloon-shaped  ball 


of  gossamer  and  then  proceeded  to  attach  it 
to  the  branch  on  which  he  was  perched.  Soon 
a  gentle  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
along  the  bank  and  away  sailed  the  balloon 
with  Sir  Spider  sitting  jauntily  upon  it.  But, 
alas  for  his  reckoning  I  it  had  not  been  true. 
He  had  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Balloon, 
spider  and  all,  commenced  to  sink  until  it  hung 
disconsolately  by  the  web,  where  it  swayed 
in  the  breeze. 

"His  flying  machine  wouldn't  work,  auntie," 
said  Hilda  with  an  I-told-you-so  air.  "I  do 
believe  he  thought  he  could  sail  over  to  the 
bank." 

"That  is  just  what  he  did  think,  dear,  and 
now  we  will  see  if  he  is  outwitted." 

The  balloon  was  blown  about  for  some 
moments,  but  at  last  settled  down  on  the 
branch  to  which  it  was  attached.  For  five 
minutes  the  spider  lay  rolled  in  a  discon- 
solate ball,  then  he  once  more  went  frantically 
to  work. 

"He  works  just  like  I  do  when  mamma 
promises  me  butterscotch  when  I  have  finished 
dusting  the  sitting  room,"  laughed  Hilda. 

"Do  you  see  what  he  is  doing?"  asked  Aunt 
Alice. 

"Why,  auntie,  he's  ripping  his  old  balloon 
all  to  pieces.    He  hasn't  been  brought  up  right." 

"He  certainly  is  taking  it  apart,"  said  Aunt 
Alice,  and  for  several  minutes  they  watched  him 
in  silence.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  he 
was  making  his  balloon  larger  in  every  way. 
Long  and  patiently  he  worked,  till  at  last  Sir 
Spider  had  his  balloon  rebuilt  on  larger  plans, 
and  again  attached,  this  time  by  a  longer  web, 
to  the  branch. 

There  was  but  little  breeze  stirring,  and  for 
some  minutes  he  waited.  At  last  a  little 
shiver  ran  through  the  leaves  of  the  maple 
under  which  they  sat,  and  at  that  moment  Sir 
Spider  and  his  balloon  floated  away  to  I  he 
length  of  his  web  rope.  For  some  seconds  the 
tiny  captive  balloon  with  its  lone  occupant 
circled  about  the  branch.  Sir  Spider  remained 
motionless,  apparently  enjoying  himself  very 
much.  Suddenly  he  cut  the  thread  that  re- 
strained him  and  his  balloon  and  gracefully  he 
sailed  off  toward  the  shore. 

Along  sailed  the  balloon  until  it  caught  in  the 
thick  bushes  on  the  bank,  and  off  walked  Sir 
Spider,  evidently  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

For  the  moment  Hilda  was  speechless  with 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

LEGEND  OF  THE  RED  CLOVER 

A  honeybee  to  the  woodlands  flew. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  sunny; 
And  he  spent  long  hours  among  the  flowers, 

In  gathering  sweet,  sweet  honey. 

Deep  into  a  trumpet's  scarlet  bell 
He  burrowed  with  untold  pleasure ; 

Then  hummed  a  song,  as  he  sped  along 
In  quest  of  another  treasure. 

He  flew  to  the  east  and  flew  to  the  west. 
And  dallied  with  countless  posies ; 

And  probed  the  cells  for  the  honeyed  wells 
Of  the  scented  sweet-brier  roses. 

He  sipped  the  sweets  from  a  thousand  flowers. 
This  busy  and  brown-winged  rover ; 

But  he  did  not  stop  for  a  single  drop 
From  the  clusters  of  red,  red  clover. 

He  gave  no  heed  to  their  dainty  grace, 
Nor  ventured  their  stores  to  rifle ; 

For  with  the  dower  of  this  one  flower 
No  honeybees  dare  trifle. 

They  were  given  their  choice — to  do  no  work 
On  the  Sabbath,  however  sunny ; 

Or  from  the  head  of  the  clover  red 
To  gather  no  jot  of  honey. 

And  with   acclaiming  voice  they  chose 
To  work  through  the  Sabbath  hours, 

And  to  take  no  toll  from  the  blushing  poll 
Of  the  interdicted  flowers. 

And  this  is  why — so  the  legend  goes — 
Though  you  roam  the  wide  world  over. 

You  never  will  see  the  honeybee 
Sip  sweets  from  the  red,  red  clover. 


astonishment,  and  Aunt  Alice  laughingly  in- 
quired, "And  now  what  do  you  think  of  the 
cleverness  of  Sir  Spider?" 

"He  certainly  is  a  wonder,"  said  Hilda.  "Do 
you  suppose  he  is  the  smartest  one  in  his 
family?" 

"I  rather  think  not,"  responded  Aunt  Alice. 
"I  believe  all  spiders  have  this  same  knowledge 
and  are  the  same  cunning  builders.  Perhaps 
you  will  enjoy  reading  about  them  in  our 
nature  book  at  home." 

As  Hilda  turned  to  go  she  made  a  comical 
little  courtesy  to  Sir  Spider. 

"I  am  happy  to  have  met  your  highness," 
she  said,  "when  you  were  obliged  to  show  off. 
I  shall  look  up  your  family  history  when  I  get 
home.    Good-by,  sir." 


Obliging  Clerk — "Well,  little  girl,  what  can 
1  do  for  you  today?" 

Little  Girl — "I'd  like  a  quart  of  molakek.  I 
can't  say  molakek,  so  I  have  to  say  molakek." — 
Lippincott's. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  July  28,  1912 


Lesson  Text,  Matthew  13:24-30,  36-43.  Golden 
Text,  Matthew  13:30:  Gather  up  first  the 
tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn 
them ;  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

Jesus  now  speaks  of  the  influence  of  his 
kingdom,  of  its  enemy  and  of  the  trouble  the 
enemy  works  in  the  kingdom.  But  there  are, 
however,  differences  in  enemies.  Some  are 
open  in  hostility,  some  work  in  treacherous 
v/ays,  and  of  this  latter  class  is  the  enemy  of 
the  parable.  He  worked  while  those  were 
sleeping  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  their  mas- 
ter's interests.  He  sowed  bad  seed  just  as  the 
owner  of  the  field  had  sown  good  seed,  but  that 
noxious  sowing  could  not  be  detected  until 
the  plants  had  grown  to  the  time  when  the 
blossoms  make  their  difference  from  the  wheat 
visible.  It  was  the  meanest  sort  of  an  act 
of  enmity.  But  the  enemy  in  this  parable  rep- 
resented the  devil,  and  there  is  nothing  too 
mean  for  the  devil. 

Wheat  and  Tares  to  Grow  Together  Until 
the  Harvest  Time 

Notice  the  details  of  this  story.  The  king- 
dom was  like  a  man  and  seed  sown  in  his  field. 
The  man,  the  owner,  sowed  in  his  own  field 
seed  that  was  good,  and  left  it  to  the  earth, 
the  sun,  the  rain,  to  be  by  them  converted  into 
a  crop  (v.  24). 

But  the  man  had  an  enemy.  A  skulker,  a 
sneak,  the  meanest  sort  of  man,  was  this 
enemy.  There  was  a  plant  which  was  called 
"tares,"  or  darnel,  common  in  the  East.  Tares 
and  wheat  cannot  be  told  apart  during  a  long 
period  of  their  growth.  When  the  blossom 
appears  the  tares  are  discovered  instantly. 
Their  blossom  is  yellow.  Shrewd,  crafty  enemy 
this.  He  knew  well  that  the  earth,  the  sun 
and  the  rain  would  do  as  much  for  his  seed  as 
it  would  for  the  seed  of  the  man  he  hated 
(v.  25).  When  the  time  came  (v.  26)  the 
servants  discovered  the  tares,  and  in  aston- 
ishment reported  (v.  27)  to  their  master  and 
a.sked  him  how  it  was  possible  that  such  a  thing 
could  have  happened.  He  knew.  He  was  sure 
none  other  than  an  enemy  would  have  done 
so  mean  a  thing.  The  little  colloquy  as  to  what 
should  be  done  was  brief.  The  master  ac- 
counted for  the  tares;  the  servants  proposed 
a  remedy.  The  master  said :  "Your  remedy 
would  destroy  both  wheat  and  tares.  Let  them 
grow.  At  the  harvest  time  you  can  separate 
them.  Then  I  shall  have  my  wheat  and  the 
tares  can  be  burned"  (vs.  28-30). 

The  householder  was  a  true  economist.  The 
least  loss  and  the  least  labor  was  his  problem. 
His  solution  of  it  was  complete.  The  tares 
were  is  his  field,  mixed  with  his  wheat.  They 
did  not  put  themselves  there,  but  he  thought 
with  satisfaction,  "I  can  defeat  my  enemy's 
purpose.  I  may  not  have  as  much  grain  as  I 
would  have  had  but  for  this  trick,  but  I  will 
have  some.  Pull  up  the  tares  now  ?  Then  I 
would  have  no  wheat.  Let  them  both  grow. 
My  enemy  shall  see  the  fire  I  will  make  of  his 
tares." 

God  Sees  That  No  Unworthiness  Goes  Into 
His  Heavenly  Storehouse 

What  there  ever  a  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  church  ?  There  are  "wheat  members"  in 
it ;  "tare  members"  in  it,  too.  The  time  was 
when  with  ax  and  fagot  an  overzealous 
church,  even  in  England,  tried  to  destroy  the 
tares.  Time  spent  in  trying  to  get  bad  men 
and  women  out  of  the  church  is  for  the  most 
part  wasted.  God  will  take  care  of  his  church 
and  will  surely  see  that  no  unworthiness  goes 
into  his  heavenly  storehouse. 

The  apostles  did  not  comprehend.  Should 
we  have  done  any  better  in  their  places?  They 
gave  no  hint  that  they  did  not  comprehend 
until  the  time  came  when  they  were  alone  with 
Jesus  and  could  ask  what  he  meant  by  it  all. 
The  explanation  was  worth  the  question.  "I 


The  Wheat  and  the  Tares 

am  the  sower.  The  devil  is  the  enemy.  The 
devil  is  in  the  world,  active,  hostile,  malicious." 

We  ought  to  accept  this.  Jesus  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  the  presence  of  the  devil  in  the 
world  in  his  day,  and  he  is  just  as  vicious  now. 
Jesus  was  absolute  in  his  teaching  on  that 
score.  On  no  other  basis  can  a  satisfying  ac- 
count for  the  sin  of  the  world  today  be  made. 

Tares  Can  Never  Become  Wheat,  but 
Sinners  May  Become  Saints 

Look  at  verse  40.  "As  therefore 
so  shall  it  be."  Carry  the  "as"  and  "so"  of 
verse  40  through  the  whole  unfolding.  As  the 
householder  sows,  so  the  Christ  will  plant 
the  seed  of  truth  in  the  souls  of  men.  As  the 
enemy  out  of  spite  sows  tares,  so  the  devil  will 
plant  evil  thoughts  in  the  human  heart.  As 
the  servants  would  have  weeded  out  the  tares, 
so  frequently  Christians  put  unworthy  members 
out  of  the  church,  often  making  dissensions 
and  lifelong  separations  among  good  people. 

Sinners  and  saints  are  together  in  this  world. 
In  your  town,  in  your  church,  in  your  employ, 
saints  and  sinners  mingle.  You  cannot  sepa- 
rate them,  or  keep  them  apart.  That  is  good. 
For  sinners  differ  from  tares.  Tares  can  never 
become  wheat,  but  sinners  may  become  saints, 
and  you  may  be  the  means  of  working  the 
miracle. 

The  reason  Jesus  put  his  enemy  into  the 
parable  is  because  he  belonged  in  it.  The 
enemy  was.  He  still  is.  Believe  it,  and  be 
forever  on  your  guard. 

Wheat  and  tares  cannot  be  told  apart  until 
they  blossom.  There  are  people  like  that  all 
about  us.  Sometimes  some  of  these  bad  men 
are  called  good.  Make  no  effort  to  weed  out 
the  bad  until  they  blossom;  and  then  the  sep- 
aration work  must  be  left  to  the  reapers.  It 
is  not  for  you. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  a  person's  own 
mind  was  the  field,  with  tares  growing  where 
good  seed  was  sown.  That  is  one  of  the  sad 
things  life  reveals. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Tares  as  well  as  grain  are  a  part  of 
our  experience.  Truth  is  subjected  to  every 
form  of  perversion,  and  has  always  been.  Re- 
ligious tares  do  not  sow  themselves,  but  are 
personally  sown.  We  may  leave  the  future 
of  errors  and  apostates  safely  with  God. 

The  word  "tare"  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
our  dictionaries,  but  the  thing  itself  has  by  no 
means  disappeared  from  our  fields.  A  tare  is 
simply  a  weed  and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  the 
general  characteristics  of  weeds.  They  exist 
wherever  agriculture  exists. 

These  weeds  Jesus  makes  the  type  of  wicked 
teachings  and  evil  lives.  He  certainly  meant 
us  to  feel  that  sin  is  a  very  present  evil,  a 
very  real  danger,  a  very  aggressive  force.  It 
is  found  under  every  sky,  afflicts  every  soil  and 
follows  our  best  intentions  with  its  destructive 
intrusion.  It  is  self-propagating.  It  is  not 
"a  lower  form  of  good."  It  is  a  persistent  form 
of  diabolism  and  it  has  nothing  good  about  it. 
"Evolution"  only  increases  its  worthlessness 
and  cultivation  only  multiplies  its  malignity. 
That  is  what  Jesus  says  of  sin,  for  that  is  the 
well  known,  perfectly  evident  nature  of  tares, 
or  weeds. 

Tares  Have  Always  Been  Found  in  the 
Gospel  Field 

Verse  24— The  quick  rise  of  heresy  was  not 
unforeseen  by  our  Lord  (John  17:12).  Its 
shadow  rested  dark  and  heavy  on  the  soul  of 
Paul  (Acts  20:29).  The  beloved  disciple  saw 
false  teachers  threaten  the  disruption  of  the 
church  (I.  John  2:19).  Peter  himself  was 
not  proof  against  their  influence  at  first  (Gal. 


2:11-13).  The  apostolic  church  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  their  pernicious  doctrines  (Rev. 
2:15). 

Professedly  Christian  teachers  have  perverted 
every  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  early  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's 
bodily  appearance  upon  earth  (I.  John  4:1-3), 
and  some  denied  the  resurrection  (I.  Cor. 
15:12).  They  affirmed  that  Christians  were 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  the  moral  law 
(Rom.  3:7-8).  Others  assumed  a  priestly  and 
prelatic  authority  which  was  the  very  denial 
of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  freedom 
(I.  Peter  5:2).  In  fact  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  aberration  from  gospel  truth 
known  to  our  own  day  which  was  not  already 
in  the  field  before  the  apostles  passed  away. 
The  Mormons  claim  to  be  a  church  "of  Jesus 
Christ."  A  New  England  fanatic  lately  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  his  crimes  conducted 
what  he  called  a  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Six  to  eight  new  sects,  all  professedly  Chris- 
tian, are  started  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  They  lead  captive  foolish  women  (II. 
Tim.  3  :6),  especially  if  they  be  rich.  Heresy 
hunting  is  the  least  necessary  of  all  occupations 
because  heresies  are  always  running  us  down. 
The  best  way  to  root  out  weeds  is  to  sow  grain. 

Soivers  of  Tares  Are  Personal  Agents  of 
the  Evil  One 

Verse  25-6 — Most  of  our  weeds  sow  them- 
selves. The  dandelion  seed  has  a  tiny  balloon 
which  floats  it  triumphantly  over  the  head  of 
those  who  would  eradicate  it.  The  burdock 
clings  to  our  clothes  and  trusts  to  the  colt's 
mane  or  the  tail  of  the  ox  to  carry  it  to  some 
new  field. 

But  Jesus  saw  that  the  greatest  evil  was 
wrought  by  living,  personal  enemies  of  the 
truth.  Books  do  not  print  themselves.  Ob- 
scene pictures  do  not  mail  themselves.  Whisky 
does  not  drop  "as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven." 
Every  powerful  anti-Christian  volume  issued 
in  England  or  America  is  quickly  translated 
into  various  languages  and  scattered  by  un- 
believers in  India,  China  and  Japan.  If  an 
eminent  minister  goes  wrong  the  news  is  tele- 
graphed abroad.  If  a  professed  Christian  is 
discovered  to  be  a  thief  the  devil's  agents  make 
sure  that  the  story  is  widely  circulated.  Every 
false  doctrine  invented  during  the  past  2,000 
years  is  preached  by  the  living  voice  from  some 
twentieth  century  pulpit.  The  tares  of  which 
Jesus  spoke  are  not  those  scattered  by  the 
wind,  but  those  sown  by  the  hand,  and  the 
word  goes  on  today  as  in  the  day  of  which 
he  gave  warning. 

Doom  of  the  Tares  Is  Reserved  for 
Divine  Judgment 

Verse  27-30 — Jesus  did  not  mean  that  we  are 
to  give  no  testimony  against  false  doctrine,  but 
that  we  are  to  use  no  personal  violence  against 
false  teachers.  The  word,  not  the  sword  (Matt. 
26:52),  is  the  Christian's  weapon. 

One  of  the  most  mournful  chapters  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  that  of  the  church  at- 
tempting by  violence  to  uproot  what  it  con- 
demns. The  failure  of  ecclestiastics  to  master 
these  teachings  of  our  Lord  has  caused  more 
martyrdoms  than  the  enemies  of  the  church 
ever  exacted  of  her.  The  passions  once 
aroused,  all  moral  sense  is  weakened  and  even- 
tually he  who  professes  to  be  a  soldier  of  the 
cross  becomes  as  cruel  as  an  Iroquois  or  as 
bloodthirsty  as  an  Apache. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while  the  great 
apostle  insisted  on  the  church  purging  itself 
of  unrepentant  delinquents  (I.  Cor.  5:7),  he 
does  not  pursue  the  same  course  toward  those 
who  might  differ  from  him  on  doctrinal  points, 
much  as  he  deplored  the  tendency  of  their 
views  (Rom.  14:1-10).  In  this  he  exhibited  the 
spirit  of  his  Lord  (Mark  9 :38-4o). 

When  justices  trained  in  the  law  render  most 
positive  and  most  contradictory  decisions  we 
may  well  leave  to  the  heavenly  Judge  whether 
we  or  our  brethren  have  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  gospel.  The  tares  will  be 
burned ;  the  sowers  of  tares  will  be  judged ; 
but  it  is  a  task  that  belongs  to  omniscience  and 
not  to  half-opened  eyes  and  passions  but  half 
subdued. 
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RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  July  21,  19.2 

Topic — The  warning  to  the  wicked.  Ezekiel 
3  :i8-i9. 

Read  these  two  verses  carefully  and  ask 
yourself,  Is  this  a  warning  to  the  wicked,  or 
to  me  ?  Ezekiel  speaks  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  bidden  to  answer  the  question,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  The  prophet's  message 
from  Jehovah  presupposes  that  Jehovah  is  at 
all  times  saying  to  the  wicked  man,  "Thou  shalt 
surely  die."  And  concerning  the  wicked  man 
a  duty  is  laid  on  the  good  man  which  he  cannot 
escape.  To  turn  the  sinner  from  evil  to  good 
is  the  duty  of  the  man  of  God.  Not  to  do  it 
means  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  blood 
of  the  wicked  man  who  dies  in  his  iniquity 
Jehovah  will  require  of  him  who  knew  but 
did  not  warn  the  sinner  of  his  danger.  This 
is  verse  18.  To  me  it  is  a  direct  individual 
warning  and  not  a  warning  to  any  other 
person.  The  burden  of  the  divine  message 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  world  is  laid  on 
the  church  of  God.   

Verse  19  emphasizes  this  duty  in  another 
way.  Perform  the  duty  of  warning  the  wicked 
world  of  its  danger  because  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin,  and  God  will  hold  the  church 
guiltless.  The  doctrine  of  sin  and  guilt  and 
punishment  is  here  very  plainly  stated.  Sin  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  abomination.  For  it  he  has 
only  punishment  if  it  persistently  continues  in 
spite  of  warning,  and  the  consequences  fall 
also  upon  the  man  who,  knowing  the  sinner's 
danger,  did  not  warn  him. 

A  wide  door  opens  here.  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?"  You  surely  are,  to  the  extent  of  your 
influence  over  him.  The  only  way  in  which 
men  can  be  saved  from  sin  is  by  the  work  of 
other  men,  warning,  teaching,  guiding  them 
away  from  wickedness  and  leading  them  toward 
good.    The  church  is  not  a  close  corporation 


of  saved  souls.  The  church  is  a  lighthouse  to 
a  vessel  coasting  near  a  dangerous  shore.  The 
church  is  a  body  of  scouts  who  know  the  trail 
that  has  been  blazed  through  sin's  wilderness, 
and  are  at  all  times  crying  to  the  sin-bewildered 
wanderers,  "Come  !  let  us  lead  you  through  the 
barrens  and  thickets  into  the  land  of  green 
pastures  and  still  waters." 

There  are  many  Christians  who  seem  to  con- 
sider it  an  impertinence  to  speak  to  a  wicked  man 
about  his  sins.  Why  should  they?  The  law 
does  not  so  consider  it.  The  law  does  more 
than  speak  to  thieves  and  forgers  and  ma- 
rauders and  murderers.  It  lays  heavy  hands 
on  them.  It  hales  them  away  to  prisons  and 
trials  and  impositions  of  long  sentences.  To 
save  a  man  from  becoming  a  thief  or  a  drunk- 
ard is  far  better  than  to  incarcerate  him.  Pre- 
vention is  always  better  than  cure.  Realization 
of  this  truth  is  like  a  plant  of  which  the 
growth  has  been  slow,  but  its  blossoms  and 
fruitage  are  the  joy  of  the  present  hour.  Re- 
form schools,  juvenile  courts,  probation  sys- 
tems, are  fruits  on  the  prevention  plant.  'Tis 
far  better  to  make  a  benevolent  citizen  out  of 
an  escaped  convict  from  the  French  galley 
ships  at  Toulon  than  to  track  him,  arrest  him 
and  return  him  to  the  galleys.  Victor  Hugo 
immortalized  a  hero  of  fiction  in  the  story  of 
Jean  Valjean.   

The  chief  business  of  one  of  God's  people 
is  not  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  first  con- 
sideration must  be  his  brother.  A  daily  com- 
mitment of  himself  to  God's  keeping  is  all 
that  is  necessary  as  regards  himself.  But 
for  his  erring  brother's  safety  he  must  make 
daily  battle,  to  turn  him  from  his  wickedness. 
The  idea  contained  in  this  proposition  should 
be  the  life  current  in  the  veins  of  the  church. 
Evangelistic  effort  is  wise  when  it  becomes  a 
simple,  earnest  work  of  convincing  wicked  men 
of  their  wickedness,  and  filling  them  with  a 


desire  to  be  restored  to  God's  favor.  Pro- 
fessional evangelism  is  not  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  where  the  preacher,  pastor  of  a 
church,  out  of  whose  mind  the  thought  of 
Ezekiel  3:18  has  never  been  lost,  has  by  wise 
methods  marshaled  his  people  to  be  such  as 
Ezekiel  urged  the  righteous  of  his  day  to  be. 
We  know  there  must  be  wisdom.  We  know 
there  must  be  skill  on  the  part  of  the  "fisher 
of  men"  who  casts  his  fly  for  souls.  The  sin- 
ner of  the  stream  of  life  is  as  shy  as  the  trout 
of  the  meadow  brook.  But  as  the  skillful  cast 
will  bring  the  "rise"  from  the  shaded  pool,  so 
will  it  from  the  rushing,  roaring  river  of 
human  activity.  An  evangelistic  church  is  the 
need  of  the  hour.   

Here  is  a  lovelier  thought  than  all  before. 
Our  text  gives  another  exhibition  of  divine 
love.  Some  might  call  it  love's  appeal  to 
selfishness.  "Speak  to  warn  the  wicked  man 
and  escape  the  danger  of  his  blood  upon  your 
soul."  Take  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  But 
do  not  forget  that  it  is  God's  yearning  love 
for  the  wicked  man  that  makes  his  voice  sound 
such  a  warning.  Can  you  not  hear  him  saying, 
"Speak  to  that  wicked  man  ;  warn  him ;  he  will 
be  lost  unless  you  do,  and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  save  him"?  In  such  a  spirit  let  us  hear  the 
message  and  turn  afresh  to  the  work  of  warn- 
ing men. 

Love  thyself  last,  look  near,  behold  thy  duty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life's 
road ; 

Make  glad  their  days  by  little  acts  of  beauty. 
And  help  them  bear  the  burden  of  earth's 
load. 

Love  thyself  last.    The  world  shall  be  made 
better 

By  thee,  if  this  brief  motto  forms  thy  creed; 
Go  follow  it  in  spirit  and  in  letter — 

This  is  the  true  religion  which  men  need. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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OUR  NATION'S  FUTURE 

Topic — Missionary  progress  in  North  America. 
Acts  2:1-21. 

One  has  to  read  back  in  the  old  English  an- 
nals to  realize  that  North  America  was  ever 
looked  upon  as  being  truly  a  mission  field  as 
we  today  regard  China.  The  experience  is 
v/holesome.  It  not  only  brings  one  into  touch 
with  the  missionary  spirit  of  Great  Britain  at 
that  distant  day,  and  with  such  great  per- 
sonalities as  Eliot  and  Brainerd  and  Bourne 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  it  also  suggests 
the  possibilities  of  a  land  once  called  "heathen." 
The  experience  of  North  America  is  being 
duplicated  in  South  Africa — a  mission  field  is 
becoming  a  great  Christian  nation.  Our  awn 
land  has  grown  to  be  a  white  man's  land,  and 
itself  a  missionary  to  the  world. 

To  talk  about  missionary  progress  in  North 
America  is  to  tell  of  the  circuit-riding  preacher 
of  pioneer  days,  and  the  inestimable  foundation 
work  he  accomplished  in  helping  to  build  our 
American  Christian  civilization.  It  is  to  tell 
of  the  men  and  women  who  here  worked  out 
the  ideals  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  to  tell  of 
the  coming  of  millions  of  high-hearted  aliens, 
who  saw  their  sunrise  in  the  West.  It  is  to  tell 
of  the  passing  of  the  frontier  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  practically  our  whole  vast  territory  by 
modern  civilization.  It  is  to  trace  the  growth 
of  idealism  and  religious  sentiment  among  the 
people ;  and  the  realignment  of  the  church  to 
meet  new  conditions.  No  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  betv/een  what  is  professionally  mis- 
sionary and  what  is  inherently  Christian.  The 


hand  of  God  and  the  labors  of  God's  people 
have  been  in  all  the  wondrous  progress  of 
North  America.   

In  a  sense,  perhaps  not  intended  by  the 
topic,  there  has  been  amazing  missionary  prog- 
ress in  America.  This  is  the  growth  of  the 
missionary  spirit  among  the  American  people 
and  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind, 
which  has  been  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  past  decade.  A  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
whole  human  family  has  taken  possession  of 
the  most  thoughtful  Americans.  World  brother- 
hood is  a  great  goal,  and  worthy.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.   

The  unprecedented  immigration  into  this 
North  American  continent  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  missionary  progress.  The  idealism  of  Amer- 
icr;  has  lured  the  millions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  this  new  land  of  liberty.  This  Christian  con- 
tinent has  become  the  dream  and  desire  of 
millions.  In  this,  is  there  not  as  clearly  mani- 
fest a  divine  purpose  as  in  the  spread  of  the 
national  life  westward  beyond  the  Rockies? 

The  nationwide  sentiment  against  Mormon- 
ism's  illegal  phases  has  revealed  that  there  is 
still  much  missionary  work  to  be  done. 

Not  merely  is  America  the  home  of  inventive- 
ness, and  resourcefulness,  and  startling  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  material  progress — 
it  is  also  the  nursery  of  great  international 
ideals.  The  sublime  proposition  for  absolute 
international  arbitration  coming  from  these 
western  shores  was  hailed  with  acclaim  by  the 
nations    of    Europe,    overburdened    with  the 


weight  of  militarism.  A  unique  opportunity  to 
be  a  missionary  to  the  whole  race  has  been 
given  to  North  America. 

The  growth  of  the  temperance  movement  in 
America  is  a  sign  of  missionary  progress. 

Until  the  negro  has  been  led  to  a  higher  level 
of  racial  life  there  will  still  abide  one  herculean 
missionary  task  for  the  United  States. 

Each  Day  a  Miniature  Life 

When  the  last  hour  of  youth  is  gone,  with  its 
opportunities  for  preparation  neglected  and  un- 
improved, there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  repair  the  harm.  "Some  things  God  gives 
often.  The  seasons  return  again  and  again, 
and  the  flowers  change  with  the  months;  but 
youth  comes  twice  to  none."  Thus  each  period 
of  life  has  its  own  closing,  its  last  hour,  in 
which  work  is  ended,  whether  well  done  or 
neglected.  Indeed,  we  may  say  the  same  of 
each  day;  its  end  is  the  closing  of  a  definite 
season  through  which  we  can  never  pass  again. 
We  may  think  of  each  single  day  as  a  miniature 
life.  It  comes  to  us  new ;  it  goes  from  us 
finished.  There  are  365  days  in  a  year.  The 
only  way  to  have  a  well  finished  year  is  to 
finish  the  tasks  and  duties  of  each  day  as  it 
passes.  A  marred  or  a  lost  day  anywhere 
along  the  years  may  lead  to  loss  or  even  sore 
misfortune  afterwards. — J.  R.  Miller. 


Before  God's  footstool,  to  confess 

A  poor  soul  knelt,  and  bowed  his  head, 
"I  failed!"  he  cried.  The  Master  said, 

"Thou  didst  thy  best — that  is  success !" 

— Henry  Coyle. 
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Chinese  Converted  at  Northfield 

For  the  first  time  this  year  in  the  Northfield 
college  and  university  conference  there  was 
prepared  a  special  program  in  the  interest  of 
Chinese  students.  The  young  Chinamen  at- 
tended with  their  American  comrades  all  the 
platform  meetings  in  the  general  auditorium 
and  heard  the  stirring  addresses  of  Robert  E. 
Speer,  D.  S.  Cairns,  David  Fyffe,  John  R.  Mott, 
Johnston  Ross  and  Glen  Atkins,  But  their 
Bible  classes  and  discussion  meetings,  although 
conducted  in  the  English  language,  were  sep- 
arate and  specially  adapted  for  their  own  na- 
tional and  racial  needs. 

The  first  address  to  the  Chinese  exclusively 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes 
of  New  York,  who  has  been  teaching  a  Chinese 
class  in  comparative  religions  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  winter.    Dr.  Foulkes 


any  organized  human  state  to  survive  apart 
from  a  profound  ethical  sense  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  such  popular  ethics  cannot  be 
maintained  apart  from  religion. 

The  total  attendance  of  Chinese  on  this 
conference  was  sixty.  Of  this  number  thirty- 
two  were  Christians  when  they  came  to  North- 
field.  Four  of  the  others  who  decided  for 
Christianity  prior  to  the  last  Sunday  were 
baptized  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  East 
Northfiel,d  Congregational  church,  where  the 
deacons  examining  them  on  their  confession 
of  Christ  declared  that  their  testimony  to  theif 
Christian  experience  was  more  impressive  than 
the  congregation  had  ever  heard  from  any 
American  young  people  appearing  as  candidates 
for  baptism.  The  same  evening  on  the  North- 
field  Assembly  grounds  the  Chinese  group  was 
addressed   by  John   R.   Mott,   the  marvelous 


of  southeastern  Asia.  He  will  also  retain  a 
general  supervisory  function  over  the  missions 
which  he  has  founded  on  the  Persian  gulf  coast. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Romans  8  :28 — "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God" — was  the 
central  thought  Friday  morning,  when  Mrs. 
Lown  of  Fullerton  Avenue  church  led  the  10 
o'clock  meeting.  Prayer  was  offered  for  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Clarke,  suddenly  called  West 
by  a  fatal  accident  to  her  brother.  Letters  were 
read  from  Mrs.  Cunningham  of  China  and  Mrs. 
DeWitt  of  Persia.  Among  much  good  news 
brought  from  Winona  Lake,  one  told  of  a 
synodical  secretary  for  mission  study  who  had 


A  New  Regiment  in  the  World-Conquering  Army  of  Peace 
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Just  before  these  missionary  recruits  were 
scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
this  picture  was  taken.  The  roster  follows, 
those  not  in  attendance  at  the  conference  being 
indicated  by  a  star :  Africa — Alvin  B.  Carr, 
Mrs.  Carr,  Rev.  Arnold  Loewe,  Eleanor  Nicely, 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Senska,  Georgia  Herrald,  Chris- 
tine B.  Sudermann.  South  China — Rev.  James 
H.  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  Rev.  Kepler  Van 
Evera,  Pauline  Wurster,  William  A.  Keller, 
Mary  E.  Lee,  Ray  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Roberts, 
Helen  E.  Smith.  Hainan — *Mrs.  Sidney  L. 
Lasell,  *Clara  L.  Primm.  Kiangan — Florence 
J.  Chaney,  Mabel  Louise  Lee,  John  H.  Reisner, 
Dr.  T.  Dwight  Sloan.    North  China — Alice  L 


Guffin,  Marion  Des  B.  Oskamp.  Shantung — 
Anita  Carter,  Ralph  G.  Coonradt,  Carl  S.  Ran- 
kin, Elizabeth  Small.  South  China — Alexander 
G.  Small,  *Mary  W.  Miller,  *Helen  L  Stock- 
ton. Guatemala — *Rev,  Paul  Burgess  and  *Mrs 
Burgess.  North  India — Winfield  S.  Dudgeon 
and  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  *Evelyn  C.  Lucas.  Pun- 
jab— Lena  A.  Boyd,  Allie  M.  Fairchild,  Laura 
B.  Helm,  Rev.  William  A.  Hunter,  Rev.  R. 
Buell  Love  and  Mrs.  Love,  Rev.  Clarence  E. 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Eleanor  E.  Orbi- 
son,  Eula  H.  Sleeth,  Rev.  Alfred  D.  Swogger. 
Japan — Carrie  H.  McCrory,  Rev.  H.  Whitefier. 
Korea — *Norma  Blunt,  Mrs.  William  C.  Kerr, 
Jessie    L.    Rodgers.  Laos — Dr.   William  H. 


Beach  and  Mrs.  Beach,  Hazel  E.  Brunner, 
Addie  Burr,  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Hartzell  and  Mrs. 
Hartzell,  Arthur  B.  McMuUin.  Mexico — Rev. 
Frederic  F.  Darley,  *Mary  Wordsworth  White, 
*Rev.  David  R.  Edwards,  *  Dorothy  M.  Rolph. 
East  Persia — Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cook,  Jessie  C. 
Garman.  West  Persia — William  A.  Motter, 
Maud  E.  Sechrist.  Philippines — *Alice  E. 
Compton,  Julia  M.  Hodge.  Siam — Daisy  Mar- 
tin, Bertha  M.  Mercer,  Beatrice  P.  Moller. 
Unassigned — *Lena  Aiken,  *Rev.  J.  E.  Barthol- 
omew, *Mae  Chapin,  ♦Helen  M.  Clark,  *Rev.  A. 
B.  Fowler,  Emma  J.  Hannan,  Bertha  L.  Harris, 
Marjorie  Rankin,  *Rev.  G.  H.  Scherer  and 
*Mrs.  Scherer,  *Dr.  Henriette  Veltman. 


compressed  into  a  single  crowded  address  the 
main  points  of  his  winter  course  of  lectures. 
Secretary  Arthur  Rugh  and  Professor  Comfort 
of  Cornell  filled  in  for  the  Chinamen  the  hours 
assigned  to  Bible  study.  The  most  char- 
acteristic meetings  of  the  group,  however,  were 
the  discussion  sessions  presided  over  by  John 
E.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  University 
of  Nanking.  These  dealt  in  succession  with 
the  mission  problem  in  China,  the  native 
Chinese  church,  Christianity  and  other  religions, 
and  religion  and  the  state.  The  conclusions 
of  the  debates  of  the  students  were  highly 
significant.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  missionaries  to  China  must  put  em- 
phasis upon  socialized  Christianity  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  hour  in  the  new  democratic 
republic  ;  that  the  Chinese  church  must,  within 
a  few  years,  become  entirely  independent,  and 
that  the  great  effort  of  missions  must  therefore 
be  bent  to  producing  a  native  leadership  capable 
of  directing  such  a  church ;  that  the  Chinese 
type  of  Christianity  will  be  perfectly  able  to 
preserve  all  the  reverential  aspects  of  ancestor 
worship  without  carrying  over  any  of  its  taint 
of  idolatry,  and  finally  that  it  is  not  possible  for 


leader  of  the  Christian  students  of  the  world. 
The  theme  he  dealt  with  was  the  element  of 
the  human  will  in  conversion,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  tremendous  appeal  thirteen  more  of  the 
young  Chinamen  solemnly  announced  that  they 
proposed  hereafter  to  follow  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Zwemer  to  Locate  in  Cairo 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  the  famous  mission- 
ary to  the  Mohammedans  and  leader  of  the 
Reformed  Church's  mission  in  Arabia,  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  America,  staying  at  Mount 
Vernon,  just  outside  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Zwemer's  Arabian  work  has  until  now  been 
dene  along  the  hot  and  desolate  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  an  increasing  vision  of  the 
problem  of  missions  to  the  Moslems  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  best  investment  for  his  life 
is  in  Cairo,  where  the  theological  and  ,Tiis- 
sionary  education  of  Mohammedanism  is  now 
almost  wholly  centered.  There  Dr.  Zwemer 
proposes  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  Christian  literature  in  Arabic,  and  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  the  wide  dissemination  of 
the  product  through  the  Arabic-speaking  regions 


last  year  taught  sixteen  study  classes,  one  of 
which,  interdenominational,  numbered  sixty- 
four  members.  Another  reported  a  hundred 
more  in  attendance  upon  the  mission  study 
conference  than  were  there  last  summer.  Miss 
McCord  of  the  Westminster  Guild  committee 
described  the  guild  conference  as  one  whose 
"hours  were  never  long  enough"  for  the  young 
delegates,  some  of  whom  said  they  "didn't  know 
missionary  meetings  could  be  so  interesting." 

—The  last  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt 
of  Teheran  says:  "The  majority  of  our  con- 
verts are  led  to  Christ  in  the  schools.  Mr. 
Murray  writes  from  Resht  that  seven  of  the 
older  boys  of  their  school  have  promised  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray  each  day.  Here  in 
Teheran  we  have  had  three  examined  for  bap- 
tism from  the  boys'  school  and  two  from  the 
girls'  school.  There  are  several  who  are  sure 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  their  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion, but  they  have  not  enough  courage  to  take 
a  stand.  From  Hamadan  Miss  Holmes  reports 
several  of  the  girls  of  Faith  Hubbard  School 
as  giving  themselves  to  Jesus.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  the  school  is  the 
entering  wedge  for  evangelistic  work." 
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Destroying  Persian  Nationality 

The  Strangling  of  Persia,  by  W.  Morgan 
Shuster.  The  comparative  few  in  America  who 
follow  closely  the  intricacies  of  international 
policies  will  find  nothing  particularly  surpris- 
ing in  this  book.  To  them  nothing  could  be 
more  obvious  than  the  tendencies  marked  suc- 
cessively by  the  Russo-British  Persian  agree- 
ment, the  Potsdam  conference  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  constitutional  government  in  Persia. 
None  would  have  suspected  Russia  of  benev- 
olent motives  in  staking  out  as  her  "sphere  of 
influence"  the  richest  part  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire, and  the  measurably  higher  character  of 
British  policy  has  not  been  guarded  with  that 
sublime  courage  which  alone  can  match  for 
the  moment  the  superior  persuasiveness  of 
force.  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  perhaps 
unavoidable  by  England,  meant  the  doom  of 
Persian  independence ;  and  the  suspected  as- 
surance of  Germany  at  Potsdam  that  she  would 
stand  with  Russia  against  England  in  case  of 
war  made  it  plain  that  Russia  would  henceforth 
dictate  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  Persia, 
leaving  England  tamely  to  accept  her  dicta.  It 
v/as  not  in  keeping  with  this  theory  that  a 
young  man  called  from  America  to  put  Persian 
finances  into  solvency  should  be  encouraged  in 
his  task.  A  rejuvenated  Persia  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Judged  by  diplomatic  standards, 
Mr.  Shuster  reveals  some  crudities  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  his  evident  very  hearty  belief 
in  his  own  capabilities  appears  to  have  led  him 
to  interpret  his  responsibilities  rather  broadly. 
But  he  was  industrious  and  loyal  to  the  na- 
tionalist government,  and  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  stirred  by  the  course  of  the  powers 
in  interfering  against  constitutionalism.  It 
was  very  easy  to  find  ways  of  adding  to  Mr. 
Shuster's  difficulties,  and  by  the  time  Russian 
force  and  Russian  intrigues  had  destroyed  the 
official  existence  of  the  national  parliament  his 
position  had  become  impossible.  However 
much  Mr.  Shuster  may  have  been  lacking  in 
diplomatic  finesse,  he  was  usually  in  the  right, 
and  no  American  can  read  his  plain  story  with- 
out a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  man  who  did  his 
best  for  the  overpowered  victim  of  European 
"interests."  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  recent  times.  [Century  Company, 
New  York.    $2.50  net. 

New  Fiction 

My  Demon  Motor  Boat,  by  George  Fitch. 
It's  a  temptation  to  say  that  this  is  the  really 
funniest  story  written  in  years.  One  feels 
that  no  praise  is  superlative.  Two  business 
men,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  motor  boats,  but 
proficient  in  "the  language  necessary  to  run 
them,"  go  into  partnership  on  the  Imp  and  on 
a  series  of  the  most  convulsively  humorous 
adventures.  It's  the  kind  of  book  that  should 
go  into  every  man's  traveling  bag  for  his  vaca- 
tion delectation.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.    $1.10  net. 

The  Ten-Thousand  Dollar  Arm,  by  Charles 
E.  Van  Loan.  The  national  game  has  fictional 
possibilities  almost  as  absorbing  as  those  of 
its  actual  practice,  and  Mr.  Van  Loan  knows 
this  thoroughly  enough  to  get  the  thrill  of  it 
into  his  stories.  Last  year  he  gave  us  a  group 
of  baseball  tales  under  the  title  of  "The  Big 
League,"  which  became  very  popular ;  and  these 
new  ones  are  equally  stirring  and  well  written. 
[Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Shield,  by  Major  Archi- 
bald W.  Butt;  with  a  foreword  by  William  H. 
Taft,  and  a  short  account  of  the  author's  life. 
This  touching  story  of  a  soldier's  life  reveals 
the  honored  victim  of  the  Titanic  in  a  new 
light,  that  of  a  writer.  President  Taft's  intro- 
duction is  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  friend — to 
the  man  whom  everybody  called  "Archie."  [J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

Seegar  and  Cigareet,  by  Jack  Hines,  purports 
to  be  the  true  story  of  two  Alaskan  wolf-dogs 
whose  heroism  on  the  trail  saves  their  master's 
life.  It  is  a  touchingly  beautiful  narrative. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

The  Fall  Guy,  by  Brand  Whitlock.  The 
author  of  "The  Turn  of  the  Balance,"  who  is 
also   the   mayor   of   Toledo,   has   long  since 


identified  himself  with  the  serious  kind  of 
work  that  has  as  its  foundation  a  sincere  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "the 
lower  classes."  It  is  no  perfunctory  tribute  to 
say  that  Mr.  Whitlock  knows  life.  The  stories 
in  this  new  volume  with  the  slangy  title  prove 
that  fact  anew;  and,  though  some  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  done  more  in  the  essay 
than  the  short-story  style,  the  appeal  of  them 
is  too  big  to  depend  on  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25 
net. 

Fran,  by  John  Breckenridge  Ellis.  "Fran" 
is  a  little  girl — a  very  wistful,  wide-eyed  little 
girl — who  insists  on  having  a  home  to  live 
in  and  someone  to  love  her.  Her  demands 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  lives  of  several 
older  people,  and  make  at  least  one  man  and 
woman  very  happy.  [Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis.    $1.25  net. 

The  Lost  Farm  Camp,  by  Harry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  novel 
of  the  Maine  woods  is  the  development  of  an 
uneducated  but  charming  girl  into  a  woman 
of  rare  beauty.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

War  or  Peace? 

Beyond  War,  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg.  A 
biological  argument  for  peace  is  something  com- 
paratively new  in  the  discussion  of  world 
problems.  In  this  stimulating  natural  history 
of  man  Professor  Kellogg  draws  from  a  bio- 
logical position  a  picture  of  the  future  man, 
who,  he  insists,  will  be  beyond  war.  Neither 
the  popular  virtues  nor  the  obvious  evils  of 
war  are  considered ;  instead,  the  author  at- 
tempts concisely  to  set  out  the  characteristics 
and  course  of  the  evolution  of  man  since  his 
origin  as  a  distinct  animal  species.  Declaring 
that  "the  motion  of  man  is  toward  mutual  aid, 
altruism"  (as  Kropotkin  tried  to  show  some 
years  ago  in  a  work  weighted  with  suggestive 
data),  Professor  Kellogg  concludes  that  "war 
already  is  an  anachronism  :n  the  life  of  homo 
sapiens."  With  a  vision  of  the  remote  tomor- 
row he  is  justified  in  saying  that  "the  instinct 
for  fighting  is  dying  out  of  human  nature."  It 
lacks  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  giving  way  to  the  developing  reason  and 
soul  of  man.  Untechnical,  the  product  of  a 
fluent  joy  and  a  vigorous  challenge  to  thought 
upon  a  deep  subject,  "Beyond  War"  is  uniquely 
adapted  to  popular  reading.  [Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Day  of  the  Saxon,  by  Homer  Lea. 
"War  is  a  part  of  life,  and  its  place  in  national 
existence  is  fixed  and  predetermined. 
To  the  degree  that  war  is  a  basic  principle  in 
national  progression  must  preparation  for  its 
conduct  be  specific.  There  can  be  no  scorn 
of  it,  nor  denial,  nor  fear,  nor  the  substitution 
of  human  ordinances  for  those  that  are  cog- 
nizant of  man  only  in  the  aggregate."  Such 
is  the  logic  on  which  Mr.  Lea  bases  his  im- 
passioned warning  to  the  British  empire  in 
striving  to  rouse  that  country  to  a  realization  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it  from  invasion. 
This  author  performed  a  like  service  for  Amer- 
icans in  "The  Valor  of  Ignorance."  But  one's 
viewpoint  must  coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Lea 
in  order  to  read  him  sympathetically.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.80  net. 

Efficient  Living 

A  Handbook  of  Health,  by  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. This  is  an  illustrated  book  of  "practical 
instruction  for  the  running  of  the  human  auto- 
mobile, with  just  enough  description  of  its 
machinery  to  ena'ole  a  beginner  to  fuel  it,  run 
it  and  make  roadside  repairs."  Its  suggestions 
are  positive.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  maintenance 
of  health.  It  emphasizes  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease through  sanitation,  points  the  way  to 
healthy,  efficient  living  and  sweeps  aside  a  num- 
ber of  antiquated  notions  about  the  body  and 
its  functions.  It  should  be  especially  helpful 
to  parents  who  seek  intelligently  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  children.  Judiciously  modern  in 
it.=  viewpoints,  placing  health  in  its  true  rela- 
tion to  moral  stamina  and  mental  power,  and 
stimulative  of  a  dignified  pride  in  human  sound- 
ness, this  untechnical  work  is  capable  of  a 
vital  educational  service  in  behalf  of  the  race. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 


Surgery  and  Society,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby.  As 
a  tribute  to  Listerism,  which  "saves  more  lives 
every  year  than  Napoleon  took  in  all  his  wars," 
Dr.  Saleeby's  book  is  adequate,  competent  and 
informative.  Lord  Lister's  classic  achievement 
in  surgery  is  historically  considered,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  art  traced  to  various  points,  show- 
ing that  society  has  derived  incalculable  benefits 
from  the  new  constructive  surgery  made  pos- 
sible by  Lister's  work.  Some  of  the  chapters 
touch  the  quick  of  enthusiastic  interest.  What 
surgery  has  done  and  promises  to  do  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  nature's  innumerable  blunders  (of 
many  types),  furnishes  the  author  with  facts 
and  theories  which  he  employs  to  excellent  pur- 
pose. For  public  enlightenment  concerning  the 
vital  relation  of  surgical  science  to  social  wel- 
fare the  book  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
net. 

Books  on  Religion 

The  Higher  Criticism,  by  S.  R.  Driver 
and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  The  history  of  criti- 
cism has  developed  so  many  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  higher  criticism  has  been  defined 
so  differently  by  its  friends  on  one  side  and  its 
foes  on  the  other,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  scholar  to  step  forward  and  tell  the  public 
exactly  what  the  aim  and  object  of  it  all  is. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  authors  of  the  four 
chapters  of  this  book  with  clearness  and  direct- 
ness. Much  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
criticism  is  shown  here  to  be  entirely  ir- 
relevant. Disclaiming  any  destrucive  intention, 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  authors  is  not  only 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament  but  to  increase  the  sense  of  its 
credibility  and  value.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Miscellanies,  by  Augustus  H,  Strong.  Dr. 
Strong  has  been  for  forty  years  president  and 
professor  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
At  the  close  of  this  long  period  of  service  a 
number  of  essays,  sermons  and  addresses  de- 
livered by  him  have  been  brought  together  for 
publication  in  two  handsome  volumes.  While 
a  few  of  these  are  of  interest  more  especially 
to  members  of  Dr.  Strong's  own  denomination 
(the  Baptist),  the  larger  part  may  well  appeal 
to  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  [Griffith  and  Rowland 
Press,  Philadelphia.    $2  net. 

The  Saints  of  Formosa,  by  Carter  N. 
Moodj'.  These  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  of  Formosa  not  only  afford 
interesting  reading  but  the  intimate  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  these  people  whom  the 
gospel  is  reaching  shows  wherein  lie  both  the 
problems  and  the  hope  of  missionary  endeavor 
among  them.  [Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier, 
Edinburgh.     3s.   6d.  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Edward  Bok  Books  of  Self-Knowledge 
for  Young  People  and  Parents.  Comprising: 
How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Child?  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
allen  Chapman ;  When  a  Boy  Becomes  a  Man, 
by  H.  Bisseker;  Instead  of  "Wild  Oats,"  by 
Winfield  Scott  Hall.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Each  23  cents  net. 

Home  University  Library.  New  volumes : 
Reconstruction  and  Union,  by  Paul  Leland  Ha- 
worth;  English  Sects,  by  W.  B.  Selbie ;  The 
English  Language,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith; 
English  Literature — Mediaeval,  by  W.  P.  Ker. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  Each 
50  cents  net. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series.  New  vol- 
ume :  Ancient  Jewish  Proverbs,  compiled  by 
A.  Cohen.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 

Tudor  Shakespeare.  New  volumes :  Richard 
III. ;  Henry  IV.,  part  I.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    Each  35  cents  net. 

Working  One's  Way  Through  College,  by 
Calvin  Dill  Wilson.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    $1  net. 

U.  S.  Money  vs.  Corporation  Currency,  by 
Alfred  Owen  Crozier.  Magnet  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Poems  of  the  West,  by  S.  Gertsmon.  Richard 
G.  Badger. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Chances  for  Good  in  Rural  Fields 

Can  anyone  explain  just  why  we  Presbyte- 
rians have  so  tew  ministers  adapted  to  rural 
church  conditions  and  work  ?  The  fact  stands 
out  conspicuously  that  whether  adapted  to  the 
field  or  not,  there  are  very  few  young  or 
middle-aged  Presbyterian  ministers  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  rural  church  work.  It  can- 
not be  that  the  opportunities  for  reaching  a 
large  class  of  worthy  and  needy  people  are 
lacking.  There  are  great  stretches  of  thickly 
settled  country  in  Iowa,  with  no  church  priv- 
ileges nearer  than  the  towns  several  miles 
distant,  and  as  a  rule  country  people  do  not 
prefer  to  attend  the  town  churches.  It  cannot 
be  that  our  ministers  are  not  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  Christ  and  humanity,  since  we 
have  so  many  volunteers  for  foreign  mission 
work,  and  so  many  others  anxious  to  do  city 
mission  work  that  requires  greater  effort  and 
sacrifice  than  country  work.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  salaries  are  not  always  adequate,  for  men 
will  pass  up  a  salary  and  good  country  home 
with  fresh  air,  fruits,  poultry,  a  milch  cow  and 
garden  with  hollyhocks  and  vegetables  galore 
for  the  same  salary  in  some  "measly"  town, 
where  living  is  expensive  as  well  as  circum- 
scribed. It  cannot  be  that  modern  conveniences 
are  better  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country, 
for  farm  life  is  now  on  the  ascending  scale, 
with  modern  homes  and  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones and  rural  mail  delivery,  while  town  and 
city  life,  crowded  and  expensive,  is  retrograding 
more  and  more  for  the  people  whose  salaries 
are  such  as  ministers  receive.  It  cannot  be 
that  educational  advantages  are  so  much  bet- 
ter in  towns  than  in  country  places,  since 
now  the  township  high  school  and  the  carryalls 
are  being  established  for  rural  life.  And  these 
high  schools,  with  the  rural  church,  are  form- 
ing centers  for  educational,  social  and  clean 
amusements,  as  well  as  for  religious  influence, 
and  the  now  important  work  of  the  country 
minister  is  to  aid  these  endeavors  for  farmers. 

The  most  satisfactory  (or  unsatisfactory) 
answer  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  because  the 
church  and  the  schools  have  been  educating 
our  ministers  for  town  and  city  work  and  not 
for  country  work.  The  talk,  the  tone,  the 
trend  of  the  ministry  is  cityward  and  we  are  so 
slow  in  staying  this  tide.  There  are  now 
many  good  hopeful  rural  openings  in  Iowa 
for  special  work.  Our  very  best  and  strongest 
ministers  are  needed  for  these  fields.  Old 
ministers,  physically  worn  out  or  possessed 
with  old  conservative  methods,  or  middle-aged 
men  who  have  failed  repeatedly  in  other 
churches,  or  young  men  unwilling  to  adapt 
themselves  to  country  ways — industry,  frugality 
and  hospitality — should  not  apply  for  this  work. 

C.    H.  PURMORT. 


The  Resurrection  and  Immortality 

This  inexplicable  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is 
one  that  many  profound  minds  have  endeavored 
to  understand  and  explain  clearly,  without  satis- 
factory results.  "Immortality"  and  "resurrec- 
tion" seem  to  be  somewhat  if  not  entirely  dif- 
ferent terms  or  doctrines.  The  resurrection 
is  supposed  to  indicate  a  rising  again  from  the 
dead,  while  immortality  signifies  total  exemp- 
tion from  death.  As  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
Lyman  Abbott's  ideas,  expressed  in  his  writings 
on  the  subject,  they  seem  to  be  those  of 
Socrates  rather  than  of  St.  Paul. 

Our  Saviour,  in  his  conversations  with 
Martha,  his  disciples  and  the  Sadducees,  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  a  future  resurrection 
to  immortality,  and  not  immediate  perfection 
of  existence  at  death.  St.  Paul,  also,  cor- 
roborates this  understanding  of  the  resurrec- 
tion many  times  in  his  epistles,  as  reference  to 
them  will  show.  The  Greek  philosophers  on 
Mars'  hill,  to  whom  St.  Paul  spoke,  may  have 
believed  Socrates'  dogma  of  immortality ;  yet 
when  St.  Paul  spoke  of  a  future  resurrection 
of  the  dead  they  mocked  and  discarded  this 
truth.  To  this  wonderful  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples,  which  we  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  but  rejoice  to  accept  by  faith,  I 
cling;  to  the  clear  teachings  of  Scripture  rather 
than  to  any  higher  or  lower  criticism ;  to  St. 
Paul  and  the  age-long  teachings  of  the  church 
of  God  rather  than  to  "scientific  philosophy," 
or  the  views  of  able  but  wandering  Christian 


teachers  like  Lyman  Abbott  or  R.  J.  Campbell. 
I  was  early  instructed  by  Jacob  Abbott,  and 
prefer  his  teachings  to  those  of  even  as  able 
and  profound  a  thinker  as  Lyman  Abbott.  I 
have  often  heard  both  Campbell  and  Abbott, 
but  while  I  am  always  interested  in  their 
speeches  and  writings,  the  impression  I  receive 
is  of  those  that  St.  James  speaks  of  as  "waver- 
ing," while  I  prefer  a  settled  faith,  "nothing 
wavering."  Henry  M.  Hall. 


Pictures  to  Supplement  the  Sermon 

Every  real  and  effective  sermon  is  in  sub- 
stance an  intended  picture.  Why  not  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind?  Why  not  attempt 
to  use  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  to  that  end  ? 
I  have  been  in  many  congregations  and  in  their 
pulpits  during  these  late  years,  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  have  found,  invariably,  the  even- 
ing assemblies  miserably,  sparsely  attended — - 
have  found  the  pastors  discouraged  and  asking 
sadly,  "What  can  be  done?"  The  evening  of 
the  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  the  best  of  all 
hours  for  the  aggressive,  outreaching  work 
of  the  church.  The  rest  interval  of  the  day, 
the  inspiration  of  the  morning  service  and  of 
the  opportunity  for  meditation  which  the  day 
has  given  with  the  quiet  of  the  evening  and 
the  leisure  which  all  classes  of  people  enjoy 
at  that  hour,  ought  to  make  the  evening  the 
very  best  time  of  all  the  day  for  great  gather- 
ings in  the  house  of  God.  Before  the  rest  of 
the  night  comes  the  fittest  mood  for  reflection 
and  decision.  Probably  more  souls  have  been 
turned  toward  Christ  on  the  evenings  of  Sun- 
day than  at  all  other  times  put  together.  How, 
then,  to  get  a  fair  hearing  for  the  gospel's 
presentation  to  ample  congregations  on  this 
most  favorable  opportunity? 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  personal  experience.  I 
once  prepared  a  careful  series  of  ten  sermons 
on  the  life  of  Jesus.  For  the  course  a  sketch 
was  given  of  the  prophetic  preparation  for  his 
advent  from  the  first  forecast  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  through  all  the  lines  of  prophecy  in  Old 
Testament  times.  Then  the  annunciations  of 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus, 
followed  by  all  the  incidents  of  the  great  life, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  All  the  sermons  were  carefully  written 
out.  Then  I  procured  from  a  collector  of 
stereopticon  slides  a  very  complete  set  copied 
from  all  the  great  masters  of  religious  art  for 
use  in  the  delivery  of  the  addresses.  By  the 
pressure  of  a  bulb,  without  pause  in  delivery 
of  the  address,  and  with  but  merest  passing  oc- 
casional allusion  to  the  picture  as  being  pre- 
sented on  the  screen,  the  exercises  proceeded. 
Nothing  was  sensational  or  for  amusement. 
But  the  congregations  were  full.  The  children 
were  there  with  their  parents.  Many  from  the 
outside  world  were  attracted.  The  whole  effect 
vas  profoundly  spiritual,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  conservative 
members  of  a  conservative  church.  I  never 
preached  Christ  and  him  crucified  more  directly 
or  effectively  than  in  those  sermons,  with  the 
aid  of  the  stereopticon.  For  my  life  I  cannot 
see  why  the  churches  may  not  use  not  only  the 
stereopticon  but  even  the  moving  pictures  for 
restoration  of  crowded  evening  congregations, 
which  shall  so  be  gathered  and  mightily  im- 
pressed unto  salvation.  The  eve  is  often  a 
more  direct  mode  of  realization  than  the  ear. 
The  moving  picture  is  not  a  fad,  but  has  come 
to  stay,  has  become  a  fascinating  method  of 
instruction,  impression  and  even  inspiration. 
Why  not  use  it  for  the  highest  kind  of  spiritual 
inspiration?  A.  S.  Fiske. 


As  to  Canadian  Church  Unity 

Your  recent  editorial  on  church  unity  in 
Canada  displays  not  only  a  regrettable  spirit 
but  a  lamentable  lack  of  information.  You 
have  a  right  to  your  opinion  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  union,  but  at  the  present  time  you 
have  scope  enough  for  your  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection in  your  own  country,  both  in  church 
and  state,  without  taking  Canada  into  the  sweep 
of  your  endeavor.  It  seems  reasonably  clear 
that  the  fact  of  belonging  to  one  organization 
does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  unity  of  spirit 
and  action  within  that  organization.  Unity  and 
uniformity  are  not  synonymous. 

R.  G.  MacBeth. 


The  Illinois  Traction  Company  entering  De- 
catur has  posted  conspicuously,  where  its  em- 
ployees may  see  them  daily,  rules  against 
sv/earing. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears 
Soap  ? 

Pears'  the  soap  ior  the  whole  family. 


The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Oar  school  provides  thoroueh  collcEe  trainine 
and  theoloeical  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparine.  We  need  scholar- 
•hips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
M.  Steffens.  D.D..  President.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 


SEASONED 
FARM  MORTGAGES 
ON  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 
FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Panlcularu  on  request. 
R.    C.    KITTBL  &  CO.,  ::BANKBBB 
108  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  perioaical*  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.    Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Ohio 

Cincinnati  Brotherhood  Men  Active 

The  new  administration  of  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  with  E.  F.  Evans 
as  president,  has  planned  an  old-fashioned  get- 
together  dinner  of  Presbyterian  men  at  the 
Business  Men's  Club  next  October.  Walter 
Getty,  the  national  secretary,  will  be  here. 
While  Cincinnati  has  been  outside  the  sweep 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  campaign,  there  are 
more  men  enrolled  in  Bible  classes  of  the  city 
today  than  ever  before.  Efforts  of  the  brother- 
hood will  be  centered  on  the  organization  of 
additional  classes.  Robert  P.  Hargitt  was  Cin- 
cinnati's delegate  to  the  Chicago  conference 
between  the  Assembly's  committee  and  the 
national  council  of  the  brotherhood. 

Licentiate  Stephen  D.  Crouch  of  Lane  Sem- 
inary has  been  called  by  Wilson  Memorial 
church,  St.  Bernard.  Twenty-two  persons  were 
recently  received. 

North  church  mourns  the  death  of  its  pastor. 
Within  a  week  after  the  congregation  had 
voted  Dr.  James  S.  Revanflaugh  a  long  vacation 
he  was  stricken.  For  over  a  year  he  had  been 
in  poor  health.  Evanston  church  is  making 
earnest  efforts  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Parks,  who 
has  gone  to  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Westminster  church  has  gone  to  New  Jersey 
for  a  successor  to  Rev.  George  D.  McCulloch, 
having  called  Rev.  J.  H.  Colclough  of  Phillips- 
burg.  Pilgrim  church  on  Mount  Adams  has 
called  Henry  W.  Fischer,  who  has  served  for 
two  years  as  licentiate.  He  will  be  ordained 
soon. 

Walnut  Hills  and  Evanston  Presbyterians  lead 
in  the  union  outdoor  summer  twilight  services 
which  mark  the  Sunday  evening  worship  in 
both  these  churches.  A  downtown  outdoor 
service  of  much  interest  is  conducted  in  Gar- 
field park  by  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Italian  church  lately  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  by  an  unusually  fine  service.  Pro- 
fessor Boriglione  delivered  the  address. 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 


In  the  attractive  village  of  West  Rushville, 
about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  is  a 
Presbyterian  church  supported  by  a  prosperous 
farming  population.  In  the  fifteen  months 
which  Rev.  Henry  Webb,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
pastor  thirty-three  members  have  been  received. 
This  growth  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
community  is  greatly  overchurched,  there  being 
twenty-two  Protestant  churches  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles.  Until  two  years  ago  this  con- 
gregation was  associated  with  Rushville,  but  at 
present  it  pays  its  minister  a  salary  of  $900 
and  manse. 

Following  a  revival  which  nearly  doubled  the 
membership  the  congregation  at  Middlepoint  a 
year  ago  began  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
The  severe  winter  and  the  sickness  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  D.  Evans  Jones,  delayed  the  work, 
but  the  dedication  took  place  on  July  7  amid 
great  rejoicings.  The  church  is  a  fine  pressed 
brick  structure,  with  Sunday  school  rooms  and 
large  basement,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  its 
own  electric  light  plant,  and  is  beautifully 
decorated  and  furnished.  There  are  several 
memorial  windows.  The  cost  was  $16,000,  and 
before  the  dedication  was  concluded  the  entire 
sum  was  subscribed.  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston 
of  Columbus  was  the  preacher  of  the  day  and 
took  charge  of  the  financial  effort ;  the  pastor 
was  well  enough  to  be  present,  and  Reverends 
W.  J.  Dempster  of  Lima,  Otis  Harter  of  Del- 
phos,  J.  A.  Gordon  of  Van  Wert  and  others 
assisted.  The  church  at  Venedocia,  also  under 
Mr.  Jones's  care,  was  remodeled  last  year. 

Indiana 

With  the  Indianapolis  Churches 

Samuel  E.  Wishard,  D.  D.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  formerly  a  pastor  in  this  synod,  occupied 
the  pulpits  of  Franklin,  Seventh  and  Troub 
Memorial  churches  while  here  recently.  The 
latter  church  received  thirteen  members  at 
the  last  communion,  making  twenty-five  since 
the  coming  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Williams  four  months 
ago. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner  of 
Grace  church  Dr.  F.  W.  Grossman,  synodical 
superintendent   of   Sabbath   school   work,  has 


twice  supplied  the  pulpit.  The  occasion  of  Dr. 
Skinner's  first  absence  was  the  dedication  of 
a  new  edifice  at  Earl  Park,  where  he  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Grace  church  has  taken  the 
first  step  toward  erecting  a  new  building  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  site. 

At  Meridian  Heights  church  Rev.  Alfred 
Martin,  the  pastor,  set  aside  July  7  for  an  all- 
day  conference  in  the  interest  of  the  youth. 
He  was  assisted  by  the  synodical  superintend- 
ent. This  church  has  made  definite  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  manse. 

Rev.  S.  Edward  Henry  supplied  Seventh 
church,  Cincinnati,  June  30.  West  Washing- 
ton Street  church  was  supplied  July  7  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Burt  of  Irvington.  O.  D.  Odell,  D.  D., 
of  Second  church,  left  for  his  summer  home 
in  Michigan  to  be  absent  two.  months. 

The  recent  address  of  President  David  Starr 
Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University  at 
Roberts  Park  M.  E.  church  on  "The  Case 
Against  War"  was  largely  attended.  He  con- 
troverted the  theory  that  the  battlefield  is  the 
only  proof  of  courage  and  emphasized  the 
extravagance  of  the  military  policy  in  young 
life  costs  as  well  as  in  material  possessions. 

Anticipating  the  departure  from  the  city  of 
E.  P.  Matthews,  for  nineteen  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  of  Mayer  chapel, 
a  reception  was  tendered  him  and  a  gold  pen 
presented  by  the  workers  in  the  school. 

The  ordination  of  Louis  W.  Sherwin  took 
place  June  23  instead  of  the  regular  evening 
service  of  First  church,  where  he  is  to  serve 
as   assistant   minister.  C.    R.  S. 


Under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  E. 
A.  Arthur,  the  debt  of  Bethany  church  has 
been  materially  reduced  and  it  is  hoped  to  have 
it  entirely  paid  within  a  short  time. 

The  result  of  successful  special  meetings  at 
Petersburg  some  weeks  ago  was  the  accession 
of  twenty  members,  and  the  church  is  doing 
a  fine  work  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Julius 
T.  Orton.  A  recent  brief  campaign  also  put 
the  congregation  in  the  class  with  the  growing 
number  whose  families  are  largely  readers  of 
The  Continent. 

Illinois 

A.  G.  Lane,  D.  D.,  closes  his  six  and  a  half 
years'  fruitful  labor  with  Alton  First  church 
July  14. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jordan  ended  a  six  years'  pas- 
torate at  Jerseyville  June  30  and  now  re- 
sides in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  boys  of  Milan  church  met  recently  at 
the  manse  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
club.  A  tennis  court  has  been  made  ready  on 
the  church  property. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Logan  of  First  church,  Springfield, 
has  been  in  a  hospital  in  Chicago  for  some 
time,  following  an  operation.  He  is  yet  unable 
to  take  up  his  regular  work. 

A  new  presbyterial  evangelist  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  such  workers  as 
soon  as  the  means  can  be  secured  to  carry  on 


Gradually,  the  world  is  outgrow- 
ing its  superstitions.  '"Bogy  Men" 
are  out  of  fashion. 

We  no  longer  look  for  moons 
over  our  LEFT  shoulder.  A 
cross-eyed  darky  is  only  a  joke. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is 
a  greater  faith.  We  are  more 
given  to  BELIEVE  in  our  fel- 
lowman.  Not  that  we  have  less 
credulity,  but  we  have  better 
judgment. 

So  it  happens, — we  accept  a 
man's  signed  advertisement  the 
same  as  his  signed  cheque.  He 
MUST  be  good  for  it — else  he 
wouldn't  put  his  signature  to  it. 

You  may  put  your  trust  in  any 
of  our  advertisers.  Advertised 
goods  are  always  certified. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


that  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  state 
be  districted  as  has  been  done  in  Ohio  and 
Kansas,  giving  each  worker  responsibility  for  a 
particular  territory. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Christian  workers  of 
southern  Illinois  may  have  an  annual  gather- 
ing for  Bible  study  and  conference.  Anna  is 
regarded  as  the  best  location  for  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Professor  Smith,  for  several  years  in  public 
school  work  in  Moro  and  Madison,  has  been 
engaged  as  Sunday  school  missionary  for  Ewing 
and  Alton  Presbyteries.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Rev.  Arnold  Smith  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  native  of  Woodson,  Rev.  George  White, 
now  in  charge  of  mission  work  at  Polsom, 
Mont.,  preached  in  Woodson  recently  and  gave 
a  lecture  on  frontier  life  and  work.  During 
his  stay  in  Woodson  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Ji'ue  Russell,  a  daughter  of  Elder  Russell. 

Nebraska 

Omaha  Conference  to  Be  Permanent 

The  second  year's  sessions  of  the  Omaha 
summer  school  and  conference  closed  June  23. 
It  presented  a  strong  assemblage  of  platform 
talent.  The  afternoon  conference  hours  were 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  and  Miss 
Frances  B.  Patterson  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Woodruff  of  New  York  City.  The 
evening  popular  meetings  were  addressed  by 
such  recognized  specialists  as  Shailer  Mathews, 
D.  D.,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  and 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 

do  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth   CENTURY  FURNACES 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  'They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 

and  .yet  clean,  hfalthful.  No  work,  no  repairs;  sanitary.  Ideal.  Write  us, 
elvlne  a  sketch  or  pl  tn  of  your  house,  Indleatlnr  the  number  oJ  rooms  to  be 
heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  eet  a  XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and 
try  It  on  our  Common-Sense  Guarantee  Plan.  Askforour  booklet  on  Homes,  No.  35. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUMON  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Best  for  pew  or  altar  communion.  U«es  short,  shal- 
low cup,  glass  or  aluminum  (indestructible)  no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  otiier  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  for  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory OAer."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi    I,  Lima,  Ohio 
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Hans  P.  Freece  of  New  York,  with  his  expose 
of  Mormonism.  The  woman's  missionary  fed- 
eration of  Omaha  proposes  to  continue  the  con- 
ference next  year  despite  financial  handicaps. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Sunday  School  Association  was  held  in  Omaha 
June  18-20.  Four  superintendents  of  the  in- 
ternational association  were  among  the  speak- 
ers. Presbyterian  delegates  were  present  in 
numbers  the  second  largest  of  any  of  the  de- 
nominations. Frank  E.  Mayer,  an  elder  of 
Dundee  church,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  association. 

Rev.  Arthur  Edward  Lehmann,  pastor-elect 
of  Parkvale  church,  visited  Forreston,  111.,  on 
June  14,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frieda 
Potgeter.    R.  H.  H. 

Rev.  F.  P.  Ramsey,  Ph.  D.,  has  taken  charge 
for  six  months  of  Benson  church.  Fourteen 
persons  were  received  on  a  recent  Sunday. 

Covenant  church,  Omaha,  is  circulating 
printed  matter  which  sets  forth  its  church  as 
the  most  comfortable  and  coolest  in  the  city. 
Recently  it  screened  its  windows. 

Friends  of  Stephen  Phelps,  D.  D.,  of  Belle- 
vue  are  heartened  at  the  news  that  he  has  re- 
covered measurably  from  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism.  It  will  be  some  time,  however, 
before  he  can  resume  his  ministerial  duties. 

Clarence  W.  Weyer,  D.  D.,  leaves  Hastings 
church  July  31  to  take  charge  of  First  church, 
Pueblo,  Colo.  For  the  eleven  years  since  grad- 
uating from  the  Omaha  Seminary  Dr.  Weyer 
has  labored  within  this  synod.  In  going  to 
Hastings,  a  college  town,  five  and  a  half  years 
ago  he  immediately  made  his  influence  felt  in 
the  community.  Starting  with  no  Endeavor,  he 
saw  built  up  a  society  the  strongest  in  the  de- 
nomination for  the  state.  The  Sunday  school 
was  effectively  graded.  Benevolences  increased 
200  per  cent.  A  foreign  pastor  is  supported 
and  the  church  also  meets  the  salary  of  a  col- 
lege pastor.  When  the  church  building  was 
burned  three  years  ago  a  new  edifice  was 
erected  and  paid  for  at  a  cost  of  $52,000. 

W  i  s  consin 

Lodi  church  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary with  a  homecoming  June  27.  A  morning 
and  an  afternoon  session  were  held,  with  a 
feast  of  good  things  at  noon.  Many  former 
members  spent  the  day  with  the  congregation. 
One  former  pastor.  Rev.  George  C.  Lamb  of 
Hyde  Park  church,  Cincinnati,  who  ser\'ed 
Lodi  in  the  years  1899-1904,  was  present.  At 


SAIiLOW  FACES 
Often  Caused  by  Tea  and  Coffee  Drinking. 


How  many  persons  realize  that  tea  and  coffee 
so  disturb  digestion  that  they  produce  a  muddy, 
yellow  complexion  ? 

A  ten  days'  trial  of  Postum  has  proven  a 
means,  in  thousands  of  cases,  of  clearing  up 
a  bad  complexion. 

A  Washington  young  lady  tells  her  experi- 
ence : 

"All  of  us — father,  mother,  sister  and  brother 
— had  used  tea  and  coffee  for  many  years,  until 
finally  we  all  had  stomach  troubles  more  or  less. 

"We  all  were  sallow  and  troubled  with  pim- 
ples, breath  bad,  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth  and  all  of  us  simply  so  many  bundles 
of  nerves. 

"We  didn't  realize  that  tea  and  coffee  caused 
the  trouble  until  one  day  we  ran  out  of  coffee 
and  went  to  borrow  some  from  a  neighbor. 
She  gave  us  some  Postum  and  told  us  to  try 
that. 

"Although  we  started  to  make  it,  we  all  felt 
sure  we  would  be  sick  if  we  missed  our  strong 
coffee,  but  we  tried  Postum  and  were  surprised 
to  find  it  delicious. 

"We  read  the  statements  on  the  pkg.,  got 
more  and  in  a  month  and  a  half  you  wouldn't 
have  known  us.  We  all  were  able  to  digest 
our  food  without  any  trouble,  each  one's  skin 
became  clear,  tongues  cleaned  off  and  nerves 
in  fine  condition.  We  never  use  anything  now 
but  Postum.  There  is  nothing  like  it."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained  in 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  Tbey  are 
genuine,  true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


the  morning  session  the  pastor,  Rev.  Hugh  H. 
Owen,  gave  the  historical  address  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Lamb  preached  in  the  afternoon.  This 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Lewis,  v/ho 
became  its  first  pastor.  For  seven  years  the 
church  belonged  to  the  "Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational Convention  of  Wisconsin"  and  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion. In  1877  it  was  the  strongest  church 
in  the  presbytery  of  thirty-five  churches.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  revival  in  1876-77,  when 
112  persons  united  at  one  communion.  This 
was  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  over  800  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. During  the  present  pastorate,  which 
began  in  1907,  a  new  edifice  was  erected,  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  any  village  the  size  of 
Lodi.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  put  up  a  new 
manse. 

Wyoming 

Elk  Mountain,  Centennial  and  Harmony  will 
be  vacant  when  the  summer  students  return  to 
their  work,  and  want  settled  pastors.  Ad- 
dress Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde,  Cheyenne. 

Services  have  been  held  at  Elk  Mountain  for 
a  year.  T.  M.  Deam,  a  student  at  Union, 
preached  last  summer.  H.  Ray  Berger  of  Mc- 
Cormick  is  supplying  this  summer.  The  pas- 
tor-evangelist. Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde,  visited 
the  field  June  16  and  organized  a  church  of 
seventeen  members.  This  is  a  historic  place, 
being  the  point  where  the  old  "Overland  trail" 
crossed  the  Medicine  Bow  river. 

The  new  Lingle  church,  costing  $3,000,  was 
dedicated  June  30.  Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  Nine  mem- 
bers were  received,  eight  on  confession  of 
faith.  The  communion 
was  administered  by 
Rev.  A.  M.  Smith  of  the 
Goshen  mission.  The 
edifice  is  a  beautiful  cot- 
tage church.  There  is  a 
full  basement,  with  two 
rooms  for  community 
service.  It  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Sunrise 
church,  which  was  built 
last  summer  at  the  iron 
mine  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 
All  the  money  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  build- 
ing was  pledged  before  ^_  Witteman 
dedication    day.  Rev. 

Cline  H.  Witteman  has  been  serving  the  church 
since  Oct.  i,  1910.  Rev-  John  P.  Davis 
preached  the  sermon  on  dedication  day. 

South  Dakota 

The  new  town  of  White  River  enjoys  shar- 
ing with  the  neighboring  Indians  the  occasional 
preaching  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Lindsey,  who  has  re- 
turned to  mission  work  in  connection  with 
Dakota  (Indian)  Presbytery. 

Huron  church  recently  welcomed  seventeen 
members,  eleven  by  profession.  On  Children's 
Day  the  pastor.  Rev.  Hubert  Ketelle,  baptized 
eighteen  infants.  At  his  installation  recently 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  A.  F.  von 
Tobel  of  Brookings.  An  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion was  given  a  member  of  this  church — 
Miss  Mamie  Smith — upon  her  recent  return 
from  service  as  a  missionary  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  South  Dakota  grows 
slowly.  The  leaders  are  well  disposed,  but 
must  wait  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Some  helpful  readjustments  have  been  made 
both  in  the  Black  Hills  and  other  parts  of  the 
slate,  and  other  readjustments  are  maturing. 
Such  are  needed  more  for  the  sake  of  cultivat- 
ing the  proper  spirit  than  mere  saving  of 
money.  But  it  is  believed  that  more  money 
for  the  proper  support  of  work  in  home  mission 
regions  would  solve  many  problems. 

Both  Mcintosh  church  and  Watauga  church. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Richardson  stated  supply,  observed 
Children's  Day  and  made  generous  offerings 
for  Sunday  school  missions.  Each  is  taking 
steps  toward  a  church  building.  These  towns 
are  new  settlements  along  the  transcontinental 
line  of  the  railway  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
To  supervise  work  in  the  Reserve  Presbytery 
both  Sunday  school  missionary  and  pastor  at 
large  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles  by  auto- 
mobile almost  every  week.  More  than  a  score 
of  students  are  utilized  in  the  effort  to  provide 
preaching  for  all  the  churches  of  this  synod. 


This  cut  shows  our  famous  Imperial  Dissolving 
Stereopticon  which  is  (complete  with 
rheostats),  priced  at  $100.00 

Our  prices  are  made  on  a  close 
net  cash  basis  and  we  must  make 
a  lot  of  sales  at  a  small  margin. 

We  must  also  turn  our  money  over  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Our  profits  are  aot  bltr  enough  to  carry  the  ac- 
count lor  a  loner  period  of  time. 

We  put  our  money  Into  good  "Honeat  l.an- 
tern«"— not  easy  payments. 

Our  "Cooperative  Payment"  plan  may  help  you— 
It  has  helped  others. 
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421  Adas  Block  C\\\f»an 
37  Randolph  St.  ^^niCagO 


WOULD  YOU  BUY 

350  Gospel  Songs 
FOR  15  CENTS  ? 

You  have  paid  more  for  fewer  songs  perhaps  not 
nearly  as  good. 

G£T  TH£  B£ST 
New  Songs  of  the  Gospel  1 ,  2  and  3  Combined 

Contains  350  gospel  hymns  with  music  fuitable 
for  all  religious  meetings,  $15  the  hundred  and 
5c  for  mailing  a  single  copy. 

Send  20c  for  sample.  Money  back  if  book  is  re- 
turned, A  small  outlay  for  big  value.  SEND 
NOW, 


HALL-MACK  CO., 


1018-1020  Arch  St.,  PhiUdelphia 
"E.  22dSt.,  New  York 

I  425  S.  Wabatb  Ave.  Cbica«e 


STERIUZE  YOUR  INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION  CUPS 

That  l8  the  only  way  to  have  them  cUa/n  and 
free  from  disease.  The  Le  Page  XJnbreali- 
able  Olass  Onps  can  be  washed  and  steril- 
ized In  bulk,  trays  are  Noiseless,  Dust-proof  and 
Sanitary.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
free  trial  oflfer.    No  Duty. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,  OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  Bplended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  ofE  the  church  debt; 
and  It  is  the  long-sought  'something 
out  of  nothing"  pian,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 
Write  ua  at  once  for  informatioB  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INDITIB- 
UAL  COMMUNION  SEBT- 
ICE  has  Increased  tha 
attendanee  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thoasands  af 
ehnrches.  It  will  do  sa  far 
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price  list. 
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students  from  college  and  seminary,  and  yet 
not  all  are  so  supplied  statedly. 

Daviston  church  loses  its  minister.  Rev.  A.  F. 
Ploetz,  to  become  the  stated  supply  of  the 
church  at  Scotland,  where  his  labors  will  in- 
volve less  hardship. 

Iowa 

Bible  Conference  at  Cedar  Rapids 

The  second  annual  Bible  conference  will  be 
held  in  Sinclair  Memorial  chapel,  Cedar  Rapids, 
July  21-31.  Courses  in  archaeology  and  in  for- 
eign missions  have  been  added  to  the  former 
branches  offered.  Among  the  prominent  speak- 
ers are  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  D.  D.,  Montreal ; 
James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  Pittsburg;  Amos 
W.  Patten,  D.  D.,  Evanston ;  William  Elliot 
Grififis.  D.  D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Bishop  Wil- 
liam S.  Lewis  of  Shanghai,  China,  and  Shailer 
Mathews,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Cedar  Rapids  holds  outdoor  services  on  Sab- 
bath evenings  during  the  summer.  Rev.  Harry 
Kremers,  assistant  pastor  of  First  church, 
preached  at  the  opening  service  July  7  on  the 
East  side.   

The  Children's  Day  offering  of  Milton  church 
to  home  missions  was  $26.  Ten  members  have 
teen  received  in  the  past  three  months,  during 
which  time  Rev.  John  W.  Dickson  has  been 
pastor. 

The  three  Protestant  churches  of  Coggon 
are  holding  their  usual  union  evening  services 
for  the  summer  months.  Fine  fraternal  spirit 
is  in  evidence.  Rev.  W.  E.  Rviston  is  the 
Piesbyterian  pastor  at  Coggon. 

Rolfe  church  is  now  without  a  pastor.  It 
is  one  of  the  strong  churches  of  the  Presbytery, 
br.ving  a  $20,000  brick  building  fully  paid  for, 
a  comfortable  manse  and  a  membership  of  240. 
The  clerk  of  session  is  J.  T.  Grant. 

At  the  Chautauqua  of  West  Liberty  one  of 
the  speakers  was  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaultjg  of 
Chicago,  whose  subject  was  "A  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Liberty."  The  speaker  did  not 
mince  words  when  he  mentioned  the  two  recent 
political  conventions. 

First  church,  Davenport,  received  twenty-two 
members  June  30.  The  pastor,  Leroy  M.  Coff- 
man,  D.  D.,  teaches  a  flourishing  Bible  class. 
Newcomb  chapel,  in  charge  of  the  assistant 
pastor,  Rev.  F.  O.  Woestemeyer,  received  four 
new  members  at  the  last  communion. 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  Beecham  preached  his  last 
sermon  in  Milo  church  July  7,  closing  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  of  two  years  and  nine  months. 
He  has  accepted  a  call  to  Hartford,  where  he 
began  work  July  14.  The  Milo  church  has 
prospered  in  every  department.  Dr.  P.  F.  Price 
is  clerk  of  session. 

Presbyterians  of  Mount  Vernon  have  many 
■causes  to  rejoice.  The  splendid  pipe  organ 
"Has  been  recently  installed,  the  gift  of  Frank 
H.  Armstrong  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  his 
parents.  A  gift  of  $8,000  has  been  received 
fiom  John  Leigh  as  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  organ  and  music.  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Robb,  the  new  pastor,  was  installed 
June  16.  The  audiences  are  large  and  embrace 
many  Cornell  College  students.  July  7  twenty- 
three  members  were  received,  fourteen  of 
whom  are  heads  of  families. 

California 

Riverside  Calvary's  Anniversary 

Calvary  church,  Riverside,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hunter  pastor,  has  just  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Gage,  who 
a'  the  time  of  Calvary's  beginning  was  pastor 
of  Arlington  church,  spoken  of  as  the  "mother 
church,"  was  present  at  the  services,  which 
lasted  a  week.  The  history  and  work  of  the 
church  in  its  various  departments  was  dwelt 
upon.  The  name  "Calvary"  was  chosen  on 
motion  of  Matthew  Gage,  whose  handsome  gift 
in  the  early  days  made  rapid  progress  possible 
nnd  who  was  made  the  recipient  of  much  honor 
on  the  anniversary  occasion. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Statom,  formerly  of  Ber- 
thoud,  Colo.,  has  been  installed  as  pastor  of 
Fullerton  church.  Rev.  Robert  Freeman  of 
Pasadena  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Statom 
has  been  acting  as  stated  supply  of  the  church. 

Arlington  church.  Riverside,  dedicated  a 
handsome  Sunday  school  room  last  month. 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Gage,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter  and 
the  pastor,  Rev.  D.  L.  Macquarrie,  were  the 


speakers.  Rich  provision  is  now  made  for  the 
children  in  this  district,  which  is  now  growing 
rapidh'.  Mr.  Macquarrie  has  been  in  Albu- 
querque as  the  delegate  of  presbytery  at  a 
convention  of  different  denominations  which 
have  charge  of  the  work  among  Mexicans,  to 
confer  as  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  best 
results  without  overlapping. 

Rev.  Graham  Hunter  of  New  York  City  and 
Stanley  Hunter,  teacher  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Allahabad,  India, 
are  spending  their  summer  holidays  with  their 
father,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter,  in  Riverside. 

W.  A.  H. 

Washington 

After  having  been  self-supporting  for  only 
eight  years  and  with  a  membership  of  275  First 
church,  Vancouver,  Rev.  H.  S.  Templeton  pas- 
tor, dedicated  a  $30,000  church  property  June 
28.  The  membership  assumed  the  financial 
responsibility  so  that  the  church  could  be  dedi- 
cated without  embarrassing  solicitation  of 
funds.  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  First  church, 
Seattle,  preached  the  sermon  on  "The  Church 


First  Churcli,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Essential."  Others  beside  the  pastor  who  took 
part  were  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Walker  of  Calvary 
church,  Portland ;  Rev.  Henry  Marcotte  of 
Westminster  church,  Portland ;  Rev.  J.  E. 
Snyder  of  Piedmont  church,  Portland,  a  former 
pastor  of  Vancouver  First,  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
Canse,  the  local  Methodist  pastor.  The  new 
building  has  a  combined  seating  capacity  of 
1,000,  a  large  galleried  Sunday  school  room 
being  easily  vinited  with  uhe  main  auditorium. 
In  the  basement  are  a  gymnasium,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  reading  room.  The  pastor,  who  is 
in  his  fifth  year  with  this  church,  has  received 
over  250  members. 

New  York 

Middlebury  College  at  its  recent  commence- 
ment conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon 
Professor  George  N.  Sweet  of  Potsdam. 

Eleven  adults  were  received  at  the  midsum- 
mer communion  of  Port  Chester  church.  Rev. 
Ira  W.  Barnett  was  installed  pastor  July  9. 

Robert  Gardner  McGregor,  D.  D.,  has  just 
closed  his  sixth  year  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Avenue  church.  New  Rochelle.  During  these 
years  the  church  has  grown  from  a  member- 
ship of  189  to  563.  Exactly  500  persons  have 
united  with  it,  232  on  confession. 

Rev.  Fred  J.  Sauber,  pastor  at  Marcellus, 
and  Mrs.  Sauber  have  sailed  on  a  European 
tour  which  will  include  Italy  and  Scotland 
and  all  the  countries  between.  The  church  at 
Marcellus  has  prospered  greatly  under  Dr. 
Sauber's  pastorate  of  five  years  past,  and  the 
benevolences  and  Sunday  school  work  have 
been  peculiarly  enlarged.  Considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  property  by 
the  aid  of  the  Lyman  fund  of  $33,000  received 
and  invested  three  years  ago. 


New  Jersey 


South  Park  and  Third  churches,  Newark,  and 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  church  have  arranged  for 
tinion  summer  services.  The  pastors  will  take 
turns  being  on  duty. 

Mrs.  Sadie  E.  Doremus,  wife  of  Rev.  George 
S.  Mott  Doremus,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Rockaway,  died  the  last  of  June.  Her  funeral 
was  held  from  the  church  July  i.  During  the 
funeral  many  business  houses  closed.  The 
deacons  and  elders  of  the  church  were  the  pall- 
bearers. Dr.  John  F.  Patterson  of  Orange 
preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
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PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS   L.   PATTON,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President. 

Opening  of  lOlat  Session,  September  19,  1912.  College 
graduates  of  all  denominations  are  welcome.  Privilege  of 
taking  courses  In  Princeton.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
Rev.  PAUL  MARTIN,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


The  . 

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  oHering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
oflere  courses  In  the  Liberal  Arts,  Engineerln*:, 
Domestic  Bconomy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  In  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above  and  apprenticeship 
courses  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Seven  large  and 
beautiful  buildings.  Pine  equipment  and  superior 
faculty.    Over  a  thousand  students  last  year. 

For  Pictorial  Bulletin  or  Catalog,  address 
A.  R.  T.A.'ri.OB,  President 
DKCATtTR  -  -  -  Illinois 


FERRY  HALL 


A  Christian 
Home  School 
For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

College  prpparatory  certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley.  Mount  Holyoke.  Junior-College  Course 
for  high  school  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Expression  and 
Domesilc  Science.  Country  life  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city.  For  catalog  and  other  Information  address 
Miss  Frances  L.  Hughos,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forost,  Illinois 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, Insane.and  contagious  departments.tbe  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lying  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address 
Supt.    507  HONORB  STREET.  CHICAGO.  )jL^ 


Northwestern  University 
School  of  Oratory  i 


Evanston,  nilnols 
Ten  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  America  l 
their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Weoffer  fourteen 
class  lessons  a  week — and  two  private  lessons. 
To  needy  and  meritorious  students  scbolarhips 
yielding  $150  yearly  are  furnished.  ForcatalogL 
address  R.  L.  CUMNOCK.  L.H.D..  Director 
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'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WP.ST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Departments:  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  Ul.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wij; 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academlo 
work,  supplemented  Ijy  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  t>enefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


TODD  SBniNARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  jowag  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious slcltneBS  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
Send  lor  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodatoek,  111. 
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Seven  members  were  received  into  Madison 
Avenue  church,  Elizabeth,  at  the  recent  com- 
munion service,  making  twenty-seven  since 
the  coming  of  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  D.  D., 
April  I. 

Countess  Franz  von  Rottenburg  has  placed 
a  window  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Engle- 
wood.  in  memory  of  her  father,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  the  diplomatist.  Rev.  Robert  Davis,  the 
pastor,  referred  to  the  window  in  his  sermon 
June  23,  saying  that  Mr.  Phelps  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Englewood  church. 

Central  church,  Newark,  Dr.  George  Walton 
King  minister,  at  its  June  communion  received 
thirteen  adults,  making  123  that  have  united 
since  Dec.  31.  The  church  has  paid  all  except 
$4,000  of  its  $24,000  debt  and  men  in  Third 
church  have  agreed  to  pay  that  balance.  All 
the  regular  services  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  summer. 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Chapel's  Outings 

Riverside  chapel,  a  mission  of  Westminster 
church,  Minneapolis,  has  a  summer  cottage  on 
Phelps'  island  in  Lake  Minnetonka,  where  each 
summer  hundreds  of  its  children  and  young 
people  have  the  privilege  of  an  outina:  at  a 
nominal  rate.  The  cottage  is  two  stories  high. 
It  contains  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  library  and 
sleeping  quarters.  An  experienced  director  is 
in  charge  of  the  cottage  and  superintends 
bathing  and  games  and  enforces  rules  for  the 
pleasure  and  safety  of  campers.  An  experi- 
erned  matron  and  teachers  in  the  chapel  are 
in  attendance.  Over  600  members  of  the 
mission  were  accommodated  last  year  during 
the  twelve  weeks  constituting  the  season,  which 
opened  in  June.  This  year's  preparations  are 
made  to  accommodate  1,000.  Rev.  W.  E.  Paul 
is  the  minister  of  the  chapel. 

This  year  marks  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  by  R.  F.  Sulzer  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday  School  board.  He 
was  the  first  field  worker  commissioned  by  the 
board,  as  synodical  superintendent  for  Minne- 
sota, which  position  he  has  occupied  ever  since. 
For  a  time  his  territory  included  Wisconsin ; 
at  present  it  comprises  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  He  has  received  a  number  of  re- 
membrances from  his  many  friends  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  besides  more  than  a  hundred 
letters  of  congratulation  showing  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  throughout  the  church. 

  J.  T.  H. 

Seaforth  church  was  organized  last  De- 
cember and  last  month  it  dedicated  a  new 
church  building.  Dedication  services  were 
conducted  in  the  morning  by  the  pastor  at 
large.  Rev.  L.  F.  Badger,  who  organized  the 
church.  Nine  members  were  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  services.  In  the  afternoon 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  M.  R.  Myers 
of  Delhi  and  greetings  were  spoken  by  rep 
resentatives  of  the  churches  at  Delhi,  Redwood 
Falls,  Wabasso  and  Vesta.  In  the  evening 
Rev.  J.  C.  Strand  of  Morgan  preached  the  ser 
men.  Altogether  about  $400  was  raised  at  the 
services. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Thomas  Parry,  D.D. 

Thomas  Parry,  D.  D.,  for  a  number  of  years 
pastor  of  First  church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  died 
at  Cherry  Tree,  Indiana  county.  Pa.,  July  i. 
Dr.  Parry  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and 
had  not  been  engaged  in  the  active  pastorate 
for  the  past  three  years.  After  leaving  Wil- 
kinsburg he  went  West,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  pastor  of  the  large  church  at 
Wichita,  Kan.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  four  daughters. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Baskerville,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Baskerville,  Ph.  D.,  of  Prince 
ton,  N.  J.,  died  at  Union  hospital,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  June  30,  and  was  buried  at  Princeton 
on  July  3.  He  had  to  give  up  the  active 
ministry  a  year  ago  and  had  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer for  six  months  past.  He  had  served  the 
church  for  thirty-nine  years  in  various  fields, 
including  the  churches  at  Center  Hall,  Pa. ; 
Central  City,  Broken  Bow  and  North  Platte, 
Neb. ;  Spearfish,  Camp  Crook  and  Edgemont, 
S.  D. ;  Crookston,  Spicer  and  Royalton,  Minn. 

He  was  the  father  of  Howard  C.  Baskerville, 
the  missionary  teacher,  martyred  three  years 
ago  at  Tabriz,  Persia.    He  is  survived  by  his 


widow  and  the  following  children  :  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Hinsel,  teacher  in  Albert  Lea  College,  Minn. ; 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Baskerville,  Bellevue,  Neb. ; 
W.  Ernest  Baskerville  of  Bellevue  College, 
Robert  W.  Baskerville,  of  Princeton  University, 
class  of  1912,  and  Arthur  Page  Baskerville. 


Since  The  New  York  Observer  was  sus- 
pended the  Stevenson  Publishing  Company  has 
removed  the  Michigan  Presbyterian  from  De- 
troit to  New  York  City,  and  is  publishing  it 
under  the  title  of  The  Presbyterian  Examiner, 
with  Philip  I.  Roberts  as  editor  in  charge.  The 
new  paper  still  contains  many  Detroit  features, 
but  also  has  a  great  deal  of  more  general 
material. 
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Tent  Evangel  Reaches  Thousands— Local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Will  Build  New  Headquarters— Presby- 
terian Hospital  Treats  Over  500  Dally. 

Tent  Evangel  in  West  125th  street,  the  su- 
perintendent of  which  is  Rev.  G.  W.  McPher- 
son,  is  holding  nightly  meetings  and  large 
crowds  attend.  The  tent  seats  2,000.  Dr. 
Henry  Ostrom,  the  evangelist,  preached  the 
first  two  weeks.  Under  the  auspices  of  Tent 
Evangel  daily  noon  services  are  held  at  Wall 
and  Broad  streets,  in  front  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, in  the  heart  of  the  financial  section. 


EDUCATIONAIj 


Pennsylvania 


Bellefonte  Academy 

107th  Year. 
The  School  In  the  Mountains  at  Hellefonte,  Pa. 

Twelve  miles  from  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Prepares  for  any  college,  government  school  or  business. 
Ideal  Home  School,  ideally  located  for  healthfulness  and 
physical  attractions.  Wholesome  moral  and  cultural  in- 
lluences.  Main  building,  three  masters'  houses,  gymnasium, 
athletic  Held  with  new  running  track.  Fine  swimming  pool 
seventy  feet  long. 

L«ar8re  Taculty*  Hmall  clawKeN,  Indlvldnal  atten- 
tion, the  features.  Students  select  subjects  necessary  for 
chosen  career.  Champion  athletic  teams.  For  Illustrated 
catalogue,  address 

<IA.M:£S  R.  BireHES,  Headmawter. 

Terms  uToderate. 


Oklahoma 


Henry  Kendall  College 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

BK().\i>vik\v  Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  for 
young  women. 

Robertson  H.ill,  newly  equipped  for  young  men. 

College,  Academy,  Music.  Art.  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.  Terms  Opens  Sept.  lO. 

President.         : :         FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAWLEY 


New  York 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

XJnlon  SprinKs-on-Cayagra  l>abe,  N.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
ol  Friends.  College  preparation.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  1275  Capacity  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Waltbr  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.  :;  Principal 


nHRVING 
SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS        Tarrytown-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
beautiful,  historic  "Irving"  country.  75th 
year.  21  years  under  present  Head  Master. 
New  site  and  buildings,  1904.  Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  as 
well  as  class  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swim- 
ming Pool.  New  Gymnasium  ready  this  Fail. 

SammerCamp,  Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn. 

1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

kJ.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Head  Maaier,  Box  916/ 

New  Yokk.  Dohbs  Ferry-on -Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  invited. 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—6  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  Jamks  G.  K.  McCluris,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     : :     Chicago.  IlllDOlg. 

A  a 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  X:i>IZJL  C.  GTL^UTi,  K.  N.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St..  Chicago 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  p  H  Complete  claBslcal  and  BCientific  courses 
I  L  H  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depta. 
I  ^  II  In  Blt>le  Stud;  and  Missions,  Home  Bce- 
L  ^  nomlcB,  Art,  Moslc.  Expression.  Academj 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Writ*  }or  catalog. 
JOBN  TAIiK-BI ABOE  BKKClEIir,  President. 
A.I.BX!BT    I^SA.,     ::     91 1  N  N  ■  8  O  T  A 


Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota 
46th  Year  Opens  Sept.  17,1912 

Distinguished  for  manliness  of  graduates;  careful 
selection  of  boys  ipersonal  training  ;separate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  judicious  military  physical 
training.  Investigation  Invited.  Address  for  catalog 
Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


H 


SI 


Macalester  College 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Leading  coeducational  college  in  the  Northwest. 
Write  for  catalog. 


SI 


Miolilgan 


Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  quarter  of  al  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    10,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  In 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
information  about  scholarshlpe,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.  For  catalog  address 
Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 

GOOD  SUBSCRIPTION  MAN  WANTED 
to  travel  In  Eastern  States.  Ad- 
dress with  references  The  Continent, 
156  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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An  automobile  is  used  for  the  pulpit.  This 
makes  three  noon  services  every  day  in  Wall 
street.  The  others  are  under  tlie  auspices  of 
Trinity  parish  and  the  evangelislic  committee 
of  New  York  City.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Tent  Evangel  there  are  also  nightly  services  in 
a  hall  in  the  heart  of  the  theater  section.  The 
preachers  this  month  are  Rev.  David  Ross  and 
Rev.  Adam  Barr. 

Rev.  John  Lyon  Caughey  of  Harlem  church 
and  his  family  are  at  their  cottage  at  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  where  they  will  remain  until 
the  second  week  in  September.  Harlem  church 
is  uniting  with  five  other  churches  in  the 
vicinity  for  services. 

Dr.  Carlotta  P.  Maury,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  Columbia  University,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  zoology  department  in  Huguenot  College, 
Wellington,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  the 
first  college  opened  for  women  in  the  dark  con- 
tinent. The  college  is  a  "daughter"  of  Mount 
Holyoke  and  its  president  emeritus  is  Miss 
A.  P.  Ferguson,  well  known  in  this  country. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  entertained  500  women 
and  children  from  the  Bohemian  church  July  6 
at  her  home,  "Lyndhurst,"  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
They  made  the  journey  from  the  East  side  of 
New  York  to  and  from  Tarrytown  in  special 
trolleys  and  a  special  train.  Miss  Gould  pro- 
vided a  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Thompson,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  B.  Thompson,  died  at  her  home  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  6. 

The  New  York  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  bought  prop- 
erty at  Lexington  avenue  and  S3d  street.  Here 
a  big  new  building  for  the  Manhattan  head- 
quarters will  be  erected.  The  property  cost 
$250,000.  It  adjoins  the  new  building  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  or- 
ganizations now  controlling  the  entire  block 
front.  Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  the  money  for 
the  National  Board  plot. 

Rev.  William  P.  Bruce  of  Yonkers,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  has  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from 
Hope  College,  Michigan. 

The  Presbyterian  hospital  of  New  York  last 
year  treated  35,623  persons  in  all  departments, 
an  average  of  558  patients  a  day. 

It  is  reported  that  Madison  Avenue  Re- 
formed church  at  57th  street  is  for  sale.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  William  Carter  as  pastor 
takes  effect  Oct.  i. 

More  Presbyterian  churches  than  in  any 
previous  summer  are  open  five  morning  each 
week  for  daily  vacation  Jlible  schools.  The 
department  of  immigration  of  the  Home  Board, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  superintendent,  is  man- 
aging about  a  dozen.  Others  are  under  the 
management  of  either  the  National  Vacation 
Bible  School  Association  or  the  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Churches.  Among  the  churches 
where  schools  are  maintained  are  "old''  First, 
Labor  temple,  John  Hall  Memorial  chapel, 
Spring  Street,  Madison  Avenue  and  Mizpah 
chapel.  In  all  sixty-three  Protestant  churches 
have  the  daily  vacation  schools,  as  against  fifty- 
two  last  year. 

Christ  church  on  the  West  side,  a  branch  of 
Erick  church,  has  a  crowd  of  children  in  at- 
tendance every  day  at  its  roof  garden  over  its 
fine  institutional  building. 

Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  is  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  the  first  summer  term  at  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School.  Dr.  Wilbert  W. 
White,  president  of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  White 
sailed  July  12  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Far 
East.  Dr.  White  will  conduct  Bible  confer- 
ences for  missionaries  in  china,  Korea  and 
Japan,  as  he  has  done  for  the  last  two  summers. 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  Madison  Avenue 
church  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  student 
conference,   Silver  Bay,  Lake  George. 

Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas,  superintendent  of 
the  American  parish  on  the  upper  East  side, 
conducted  by  the  home  missions  committee  of 
New  York  Presbytery,  is  popularly  known  as 
"Bishop"  Thomas.  He  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  flourishing  work  there  among  Italians 
utider  Rev.  Francesco  Pirazzini. 

Among  the  preachers  this  summer  at  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  will  be  Dr.  J. 
Ross  Stevenson  of  Brown  Memorial  church, 
Baltimore,  formerly  of  Fifth  Avenue  church. 
New  York. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  has  five  young  women  under 
appointment  to  go  to  the  field,  as  follows : 
Miss  Maude  Morling  to  China,  Miss  May  B. 
Demarest,  Miss  Florence  E.  Dick  and  Miss 
.•\my  K.  Hendricks  to  Japan,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Schafhcitlin  to  Arabia. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Social  Evil  Attacked  from  New  Angle— Chinese 
Mission  Worker  Dies— Lake  View  Calls  Rev. 
H.  S.  Brown— Pnlplt  Supplies. 

Every  minister  in  the  city  has  received  a  copy 
of  a  bill  filed  in  the  circuit  court  against  a 
certain  disorderly  house  on  the  South  side 
through  the  American  Vigilance  Association. 
Clifford  G.  Roe,  whose  unceasing  fight  against 
the  social  evil  is  well  known,  is  directing  the 
prosecution  of  the  case  and  he  appeals  to  Chris- 
tion  people  of  the  city  for  their  moral  support 
of  his  contention  that  a  disorderly  house  is  a 
legal  nuisance,  whose  existence  lessens  the 
money  value  of  real  estate.  This  method  of 
attacking  resort  keepers  through  the  civil  courts 
promises  to  be  the  most  effective  thus  far  at- 
tempted under  inadequate  state  laws. 

Lake  View  church  has  called  Rev.  H.  S. 
Brown  of  First  church,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  succeed  Dr.'  Frank  M.  Carson,  who  closed 
a  long  pastorate  last  spring  to  accept  a  call 
from  Greenwich,  Conn.  It  is  announced  that 
Mr.  Brown  will  accept  and  assume  his  charge 
Sept.  I. 

During  the  severe  storm  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  7,  First  church  was  struck  by  lightning. 
"Little  damage  was  done,"  says  a  report  sent  to 
The  Continent,  "as  even  lightning  has  little 
effect  on  good  sound  Presbyterianism.  It  is 
a  scientific  fact,  however,  that  lightning  never 
strikes  anything  that  is  dead.  A  dead  tree  or 
slump  is  never  struck,  and  as  this  was  the  only 
church  in  this  presbytery  that  was  struck  by 
lightning  the  other  churches  can  draw  their  own 
inferences.  It  certainly  refutes  all  statements 
that  have  been  made  about  the  old  church  being 
doomecj  or  having  any  dead  timber  in  it.  It 
has  shown  more  life  in  some  of  its  recent  meet- 
ings than  any  gathering  in  the  city." 

In  the  death  on  July  3  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Scott 
McMurray  the  Chinese  work  in  this  city  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  beloved  pioneer  leader. 
Mrs.  McMurray's  service  covered  a  period  of 
over  twenty-five  years,  fifteen  of  which  was 
given  to  the  superintendency  of  First  church 
Chinese  mission  at  Indiana  avenue  and  21st 
street. 

Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  will  be  with  his 
family  at  Camp  Diamond,  Colebrook,  N.  H., 
until  Sept.  I.  W.  Francis  Irvin,  D.  D.,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Fourth 
church  last  Sabbath.  Next  Sunday  Samuel  S. 
Palmer,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  preach. 
Other  supplies  are  J.  D.  Burrell,  D.  D. ;  William 
P.  Merrill,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Marshall  and 
Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary. 
Contractors  have  begun  work  on  the  great 
plant  for  the  new  Fourth  church,  which  is  to 
occupy  a  site  not  far  from  the  present  edifice. 
The  foundations  of  the  buildings  for  the  men's 
and  women's  clubs  are  practically  complete. 

Rev.  Orlando  B.  Pershing  of  Mesa  church. 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  will  supply  Waukegan  church 
during  August.  Rev.  E.  F.  Hoke  of  Chenoa 
will  preach  July  28.  The  pastor.  Rev.  S.  W. 
Chidester,  will  spend  his  vacation  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  at  Lake  George. 

Rev.  G.  K.  Newell  of  Sixth  church  will  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  August  at  Orient,  L.  I. 
Among  the  supplies  for  his  pulpit  are  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  Seminary,  Aug.  4 
pitd  II,  and  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  the  former 
pastor,  Aug.  18  and  25. 

Dr.  Norman  B.  Barr  of  Olivet  Memorial 
church  will  not  be  out  of  the  city  for  any  con- 
siderable time  during  the  summer,  the  demands 
of  his  work  being  insistent  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Aug.  14  he  will  preach  in  St.  Paul 
Methodist  church,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Other  en- 
gagements will  be  arranged  later. 

W.  E.  Biederwolf,  D.  D.,  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  last  Sabbath.  Other 
supplies  in  order,  beginning  next  Sunday,  are 
Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of  Moody  Institute,  Pro- 
fessor B.  L.  Hobson,  Joseph  Rennie,  D.  D.,  of 
Greenwood,  Miss. ;  Ezra  B.  Newcomb,  D.  D., 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  J.  Frank  Young,  D.  D.,  of 
Carthage,  111.;  Rev.  W.  B.  Alison,  Guatemala 
City,  Central  America.  Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan, 
the  pastor,  and  Mrs.  Bryan  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Rev.  James  R.  Sager  of  Willow  Avenue 
church,  Joliet,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Alton 
Presbytery,  where  he  labored  (at  Hardin)  for 
eleven  years. 

The  attendance  at  the  services  in  Manteno 
church  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Mahaft'y.  Six  were 
received  on  confession  at  the  last  communion. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Indiana 


Learn  Scientific  Farming 
WINONA  COLLEGE  of  AGRICULTURE 

Opens  11th  year  Sept.  16th.  Two  years  A  LL  agriculture 
course  prepares  tor  all  phases  of  farming.  Experience 
on  College  Farm,  In  mowing  crops,  live  stock,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  grrowin?,  etc.  Increasing  demand  for  Farm 
Managers,  also  for  teachers  of  Agriculture.  Athletics. 
Expenses  reasonable.  For  Catalog  address  J-  C.  Breck- 
ENRiDGE,  D.D.,  Pres.,     Box  S,    Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  'Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  'Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  la 
the  lartrest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
OatalOKue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWN,  Prealdent. 

 Ohio  

HE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 

for  WOMEN-FOUNDED  1830 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  briiliant  faculty. 
Standard  four  year  course,  B.  A.  Deziee.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art.  Music.  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Pres..  Box  2.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

^^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?o^"^d"e°d  ?^^% 

Ranked  Wi'f/i  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stlmuiatin;  life  for  tbouebtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outd"or  Athletics :  Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M..  Litt.  D.,  Dean. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  HHIs.      -      -      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

For  catalogue  and  other  Information  Inquire  of 

President  William  McKibbin. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33-d  year  opens  Sept.  19th.  Affilia- 
tion with  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Public  Schools. 
Soeclal  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.Stone, Principal. 
Ohio.  Cincinnati,  6  Linton  Street. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


FROST 
FIRE 


PROOF- 


SILOS  OF  GLAZED  TILE 


AND  VERTICAL  STEEL  REINFORCEMENT! 

NEVER  EKvls'i^- 

SmPPED  DIRECT  FROM  KILN  TO  FARM 


CEMENT  &  THE  SILO  CO.  5tc'^J.^Jf,~ 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrg  TSa.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


89,341  Individuals 

pnCan  secure  accommodations 
the  cool  and  delightful  resorts 
of  Northern  New  York  on  the 
lines  of 


Delaware  &  Hudson 

as  scheduled  in  our  big  free 
tourist  book. 
Send  to-day  6c.  postage  to 
A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A.,  Albany 


Enjoy  a  real  vacation  in  the 

SUMMER  PARADISE 

New  Yorlj  Information  Bureau, 
1354  Broadiray,  N.  Y, 

The  Highway  to  Canada's  Famous  Resorts. 
Convenient  Trains  at  All  Hours. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Tent  and  Open  Air  Meetings  Increase  In  Pop- 
ularity—Vacation Palplt  Supplies— Propose 
Uolderby  Memorial  Fountain. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  summer  evati- 
gelistic  tent  and  open  air  services  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  city,  over  thirteen  years 
ago,  a  number  of  other  denominations  and  or- 
ganizations have  entered  upon  similar  work. 
The  gospel  is  now  being  preached  in  the  open 
ail  and  in  tents  many  places  every  weekday 
evening.  One  of  these  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
under  the  auspices  of  Episcopalians,  but  non- 
sectarian,  is  known  as  Inasmuch  mission  in 
"Hell's  Half  Acre."  It  has  been  advertised  by 
six  "sandwich  men"  parading  the  business 
streets  carrying  signs  which  proclaim  :  "Every- 
body's doing  it?  Doing  what?  Going  down 
to  the  Inasmuch  tent.  Services  every  evening 
at  1019  Locust  street.  Excellent  preaching; 
good  music.    All  welcome." 

A  large  motor  truck  bearing  a  small  organ, 
an  organist,  corneter,  singers  and  a  preacher 
constitute  the  gospel  wagon  force  of  the  Pres- 
byterian evangelistic  committee  which  visits 
certain  sections  of  the  city  and  holds  religious 
services  during  weekday  evenings.  The  wagon 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  George  Cooper  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  mission.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Holderby  of  the  same  mission  was  the  first 
preacher.  Various  church  choirs  have  volun- 
teered to  accompany  it. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Alexander,  formerly  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  the  summer  supply  of  North- 
minster  church  ;  Dr.  R.  E.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  boys'  high  school,  of  First 
church;  Rev.  W.  T.  M.  Beale  of  Salisbury, 
Md.,  of  Princeton  church;  Dr.  W.  H.  Black 
of  Marshall,  Mo.,  of  St.  Paul  church ;  Rev. 
Charles  Stevens  of  Chambers-Wylie  and  Rev. 
L.  L.  Overman  of  Susquehanna  Avenue. 

Dr.  J.  Loughran  Scott,  pastor  of  MacDowell 
Memorial  church,  is  spending  July  at  Atlantic 
City  and  will,  as  usual,  betake  himself  during 
August  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhod  in  the  Cat- 
skills.  The  pastor  of  Hebron  Memorial,  Rev. 
William  MacFarland,  has  gone,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom, on  a  visit  to  his  native  Ireland.  M.  J. 
Eckels,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Arch  Street  church, 
has  chosen  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  place  of 
sojourn. 

The  societies  and  organizations  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties  church  propose  to  erect  a  foun- 
tain in  front  of  the  church  to  the  memory  of 
Willi  am  Matthew  Holderby,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
pastor,  whose  death  occurred  last  summer. 

A  thousand  poor  children  are  given  an  out- 
ing in  Fairmount  park  each  Saturday  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lemon  Hill  Evangelistic 
Association.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
O.  LaForrest  Perry,  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian evangelistic  committee. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  common 
pleas  court  asking  for  the  incorporation  of  "The 
Lovers  of  Children,"  an  organization  to  be 
devoted  to  the  "aid,  support  and  comfort  of 
sick  and  needy  children."  Among  the  sub- 
scribers is  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  the  author. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  city  is  adding  from 
TOO  to  120  to  its  membership  each  month.  The 
high-water  mark  for  membership  was  passed 
July  3.  A  .$225,000  building,  providing  dormi- 
tories for  over  100  men,  will  soon  be  erected  in 
West  Philadelphia. 

The  women  of  the  city  interested  in  home 
missions  have  begun  to  plan  for  the  observance 
of  home  mission  week  next  November.  They 
hope  to  awaken  general  interest  among  the 
women  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  William  Dayton  Roberts,  pastor  of 
Temple  church,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller  preached  a  memorial  sermon  in  his 
l  onor.  His  theme  was  "The  Noble  Servant  of 
Christ :  What  We  May  Learn  from  His  Beau- 
tiful Life." 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Llanerch  was  recently  laid.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  William  Boyd  and 
W-  P.  Fulton,  D.  D.  The  services  were  in 
charge  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  C.  S.  Richardson, 
assisted  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Rawson  of  Ardmore. 

There  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  5,  in  his 
r6th  year.  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Pomeroy.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  early  life  as  a  soldier 
in  the  civil  war.  As  a  Presbyterian  minister 
he  filled  pastorates  at  McConnellsburg,  Mount 
Union  and  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

In  place  of  the  usual  meeting  on  Monday 
mornings  of  Presbyterian  ministers  a  rally  is 


held,  during  July  and  August,  of  the  summer 
evangelistic  committee  and  tent  and  open  air 
workers.  The  first  of  these  took  place  July 
8  and  was  conducted  by  the  chairman,  William 
H.  Scott.  Encouraging  reports  were  made  of 
the  first  week's  services  by  Evangelists  Schie- 
verea,  Lawmaster,  Holloway,  Lowe  and  Lee. 

The  entire  number  of  vacation  Bible  schools 
for  children  held  during  July  and  August  in 
churches,  parish  houses  and  tents  in  this  city 
is  fifty-one.  Several  thousand  children  from 
the  congested  districts  are  enrolled  and  more 
than  200  teachers,  many  of  them  college  and 
seminary  students,  are  engaged  in  giving  in- 
struction. Among  those  specially  interested  is 
Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  pastor  of  Hollond 
Memorial  church.  W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Oakdale's  $30,000  Edifice  Complete-Lay  Jean- 
ette  First  Church  Comer  Stone  July  21-Mce 
Problem  Discussed. 

The  Oakdale  congregation  worshiped  in  its 
new  church  building  July  7  for  the  first  time. 
Dedicatory  services  will  be  held  in  the  fall. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  suburbs 
of  Pittsburg  and  cost,  exclusive  of  lot,  about 
$.50,000.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  audi- 
torium is  400 ;  the  Sunday  school  room  can 
be  united  with  the  auditorium,  which  almost 
doubles  the  seating  capacity.  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  $1,000  toward  the  pipe  organ.  The  pas- 
tor. Rev.  H.  A.  Mosser,  has  been  here  for 
five  years. 

The  corner  stone  of  First  church  of  Jeanette, 
Pa.,  will  be  laid  Saturday  afternoon,  July  21. 
The  pastor,  W.  L.  McClure,  D.  D.,  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Charles  Schall  of  First  church, 
Greensburg.  The  new  edifice  when  completed 
will  cost  $30,000. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jones,  state  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  attended  the 
annual  convention  last  week  at  Wilkesbarre. 

At  the  union  ministers'  meeting  July  8  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  George  J.  Kneeland,  rep- 
resenting the  American  vice  commission,  and 
Charles  Cooper  of  the  Kingsly  House  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburg.  The  subject  was  "Com- 
mercialized Vice."  Mr.  Kneeland  gave  a  vivid 
description  of  the  conditions  found  in  Chicago 
by  the  vice  commission  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uprooting  the 
evil. 

The  young  men  of  Sewickley  are  enjoying 
an  outing  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M. 
C-  A.  A  camp  has  been  established  on  old 
Raccoon  creek,  Washington  county,  which  will 
be  continued  until  July  25. 

The  Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee  has  be- 
gun its  summer  work  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  B.  F.  Schultz.  Street  meetings  are  being 
held  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city  daily. 
Park  meetings  are  being  held  in  the  evening, 
with  the  assistance  of  automobiles  and  Y.  M. 
C  A.  volunteers.  A  tent  among  the  foreigners 
will  be  erected  in  the  East  end  district  in  a 
short  time.  No  tent  work  will  be  carried  on 
for  English-speaking  people  this  summer. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 

Pittsburg  is  losing  another  of  its  old  land- 
marks. Scarcely  had  the  work  of  razing  the 
old  Second  church  building  been  completed 
before  the  old  Third  church  building  on  7th 
street  was  attacked. 

McKeesport  branch  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Endeavor  Union  held  a  rally  in  First  Presby- 
terian church,  McKeesport,  July  5.  E.  R. 
Rhodes,  president  of  the  Allegheny  county 
union,  installed  the  new  officers. 


Valentine  Resignation  Rumor  Denied 

Last  week  there  were  afloat  in  Washington 
rumors  seeming  very  definite  to  the  effect  that 
Indian  Commissioner  Valentine  was  to  be  dis- 
charged from  his  office.  As  chairman  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son immediately  addressed  to  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
secretary  of  the  interior,  a  communication  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  that  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Valentine  would  be  unfortunate  at  this  time, 
since  the  only  possible  conclusion  of  the  public 
would  be  that  he  was  being  forced  from  office 
on  account  of  his  famous  order  against  the 
wearing  of  religious  garb  by  teachers  in  the 
government's  Indian  schools.  Secretary  Fisher 
immediately  acknowledged  the  letter,  and  as- 
sured Dr.  Thompson  that  the  resignation  had 
neither  been  offered  nor  asked. 
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Farm  Mortgages  are  used  by  your  Savings  Bank 
and  Life  Insurance  Co.    Not  affected  by 
.  I'aoics — Are  safe  and  profitable  for  you 
ttskl     Serf  Post  Card  r«r  BtoUd  1 

OILAHOHA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OKLAHOMA  Cmr  OKLA. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  lor  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  126,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


C019MALTRVS 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adami 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  >i  interest  on  Checldng  Accoimts. 


Farm  Mortgages 


Mm  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretke 
^■-^  I  SAFEST  FORM  ol  IN  VESTMENT— Terted  by 
our  ciutomert  for  40  years.  We  coUectand  remit  isterett 
wherever  iBvetton  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  rAkLS.  IOWA. 


'arm  Mortgages. 


Unaffected  by  financial  conditloni  and 
yicldin?  6%  net.  our  First  Farm  Mort- 
gaees  are  most  desirable  investments. 
Send  for  booklet" C"and  listof  offerings. 


.  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksJ»l.Il 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Kolseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Stiort 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 

Oiitfif.s  Hp.nf.  nn  frial.  1 

niFTT'  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi. 
lylC  1  ^  20  Ea.t  Randolph  St..  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO. 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  1  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Bapply  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Financial  Situation 

The  most  encouraging  note  of  the  past  week 
has  been  the  announcement  by  the  department 
of  agriculture  that  there  are  539,000,000  bush- 
els more  of  the  four  principal  grains — wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  barley — in  the  United  States 
than  were  harvested  last  year.  The  govern- 
mental agricultural  statisticians  believe  there 
will  be  8,000,000  more  bushels  of  wheat,  280,- 
000,000  more  bushels  of  corn,  217,000,000  more 
bushels  of  oats  and  34,000,000  more  bushels 
of  barley.  In  addition  to  this  they  prophesy 
that  the  potato  crop  will  exceed  last  year's 
by  59,000,000  bushels.  The  figures  regarding 
the  wheat  are  the  least  encouraging  of  the 
report,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  soil  condi- 
tions are  excellent  this  year  and  that  the 
chances  for  fulfillment  of  the  wheat  prophecy 
are  good.  The  indicated  total  crop  is  629,000,- 
000  bushels  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  as 
compared  with  621,000,000  bushels,  the  final 
official  estimate  of  last  year.  Farm  reserves 
are  over  10,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year, 
or  23,876,000  bushels,  as  against  34,071,000 
bushels.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  in  the 
event  of  unfavorable  weather  to  cut  the  spring 
wheat  crop  down  materially,  but  the  trade  is 
very  skeptical  on  this  point. 

Uncle  Sam's  Increase  In  Money 

The  American  government  and  people  began 
the  new  fiscal  year  with  $3,640,407,621,  of 
which  all  except  $363,621,008  is  in  circulation, 
according  to  government  reports.  The  re- 
mainder is  held  in  the  treasury  vaults  as  the 
assets  of  the  federal  government.  This  vast 
volume  of  real  money  breaks  all  records  so  far 
as  the  treasury  statements  show,  for  the  wind- 
ing up  of  a  fiscal  year,  and  it  surpasses  a  year 
ago  by  $84,500,000. 

The  treasury  officials,  estimating  that  the 
population  has  grown  to  95,656,000,  say  that  a 
pro  rata  distribution  of  this  money  would  give 
each  person  $34.26,  or  6  cents  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  Reason  for  America's  Strength 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  stop  and  consider 
just  the  reasons  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tremendous  strength  of  this  nation  com- 
mercially. The  country  has  rich  natural  en- 
dowments, but  no  richer  than  many  other 
lands,  yet  our  commercial  power  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  our  proportion  of  land  riches.  Guy 
Morrison  Walker  in  a  recent  address  at  Cornell 
University  made  clear  the  reasons  for  this 
power. 

"Where  it  cost  the  primitive  man  a  day's 
labor  to  move  freight  a  single  ton-mile,"  said 
Mr.  Walker,  "we  have  so  developed  the  science 
of  transportation  and  so  reduced  its  cost  that 
the  cost  to  us  of  transporting  a  ton  of  freight 
a  mile  is  only  about  i-30oth  of  the  value  of 
a  day's  labor,  while  the  best  that  England, 
France  and  Germany  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
reduce  it  to  i-6oth  of  the  value  of  a  day's  labor, 
a  figure  approximately  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  railroad  mileage  per  capita.  The  whole 
land  area  of  the  earth  is  55,000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  area  of  our  United  States  is 
only  a  trifle  over  3,000,000  square  miles,  or 
less  than  i-i8th  of  the  area  of  the  globe.  The 
best  statisticians  have  estimated  the  entire 
value,  or  wealth,  of  the  earth  at  about  $550,- 
000,000,000,  or  in  round  figures  $10,000,000,000 
of  value  for  each  million  square  miles.  Our 
proportion  of  this  with  our  3,000,000  square 
miles  would  be  $30,000,000,000,  but  instead  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  being  $30,000,- 
000,000,  or  i-i8th  of  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
i*'  is,  in  fact,  $130,000,000,000,  or  in  other 
words,  our  little  i-i8th  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  worth  one-quarter  of  the  wealth  of  the 
earth.  And  the  thing  which  makes  this  true  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  equal  region 
en  the  surface  of  the  globe  whose  remotest 
area  is  so  accessible.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
over  our  i-i8th  of  the  earth's  surface  is  dis- 
tributed one-half  of  all  the  railroad  mileage  on 
the  earth,  while  the  other  i7-i8ths  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  struggling  along  with  the 
other  half." 


James  E.  Meredith  of  Mercersburg  won  first 
place  in  the  800  meter  race  last  week  in  the 
great  international  Olympic  games  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  To  win  this  event  is  one  of  the 
most  coveted  honors  on  the  Olympic  program, 
and  the  young  man's  success  has  brought  an- 
other laurel  to  a  school  which  already  has  a 
splendid  reputation  in  athletics. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoislVnst&SaTmgsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCAnSB 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
Bpected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
limited  to  bO%  of  actual  yalue  of  choicest  securities 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFB  and  TOUR  INTBRBST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CBRTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOBK 
Bxchange  without  charge.    Write  lor  List,  Taformatlon> 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
BISHOP. 
Vica-Pni. 


ily 
e  Rate 
it  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklalioma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  'W^l.XKR  B.  PA.8CHAL.1.,  President. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 


JEFFERSON 
McAlester 


TRUST  CO. 
Oklahoma 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C,  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  it 
Banking  and  making;  Farm  Mortgages.  <!.  Writi 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  norVh*^°a11ot. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

IHtring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  SookUt  It       XmiONnLLJE,  MO. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  Firat 
TflPJi.  Farm  SfortKagres  they  will  net  you  5H  to 
*  ^  /O  6%  Interest  return,  and  be  Brotected  by  60 
to  7051  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
G.  W.  H  A.KT,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
B  K  ~r  A  N  T      ::      S  O  TJ  T  B  DAKOTA 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  e%.  Address  Klngrman  N.  Bobing,  Treas- 
urer, Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  Yorlj. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Banlc.  Boise:  C.  W.  Meholin,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Banlc,  Boise;  F.  H.  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  .John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Ridenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO^  Ltd. 

C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgn 
BOISE  IDAHO 
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Cleveland  and  Thereabouts 


Consolidating  Presbyterial  Forces  —  Dr.  A.  B. 
Meldrum  Takes  Tour  with  Troops  — Rev.  E. 
R.  Wright  Church  Federation  Secretary. 

Vigorous  work  is  being  done  by  consolidated 
forces  of  presbytery  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  C.  L.  Zorbaugh,  superintendent,  now  located 
in  the  Presbyterian  headquarters,  Schofield 
building.  The  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga Sunday  School  Union  headquarters,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
cluster  around  the  Presbyterian  offices,  thus 
bringing  into  practical  fellowship  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  religious  organizations.  The 
Presbyterian  Union's  extension  committee  and 
the  presbyterial  home  missions  committee  have 
joined  forces,  thereby  centralizing  more  ef- 
liciently  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  both  new  and 
old  church  enterprises. 

Maxfield  Cornelius,  a  junior  at  Allegheny 
Seminary,  has  been  sent  by  the  Home  Board 
to  undertake  special  survey  work  in  Cleveland 
Presbytery.  He  will  also  serve  as  principal  of 
the  daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  five  of  which 
will  continue  six  weeks,  in  various  foreign 
sections.  There  will  be  fifteen  teachers,  fore- 
noon sessions  alone  being  held. 

Before  scattering  for  vacation  rest  pastors 
arc  reminded  of  the  conference  for  spiritual 
fellowship,  which  is  to  be  held  September  9-10 
at  the  Ashtabula  Country  Club.  The  general 
theme  for  this  conference,  or  retreat,  is  to  be 
"The  Last  Words  of  Jesus." 

As  chaplain  of  the  "Cleveland  Grays,"  a 
noted  military  company  celebrating  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  Dr.  Andrew 
B.  Meldrum,  pastor  of  First  church,  is  taking 
a  7,000  mile  tour  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 
He  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
Canada. 

A  service  was  recently  held  at  Woodland 
Avenue  church  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  A. 
Cherney,  who  gave  his  life  for  China.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  member  of  this  church  and 
Sunday  school. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  of  Second  church  has 
left  for  southern  California  to  visit  his  son. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Anthony,  pastor  of  Glenville 
church,  recently  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  formerly  assistant  pastor.  He  and  his 
people  are  looking  forward  to  the  dedication 
next  summer  of  a  fine  addition  which  is  now 
under  construction  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
new  Boulevard  church  will  be  dedicated  in 
September. 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  prayer  meeting  at 
Woodland  Avenue  church  the  young  people  in- 
vited Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krapp  into  the  dining  room, 
v.'here,  in  addition  to  a  banquet,  there  was  the 
presentation  of  two  steamer  rugs.  These  were 
given  in  view  of  the  two  months'  vacation 
which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krapp  are  to  enjoy  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Wooster  University  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  Wilber  C.  Mickey,  pastor 
of  Bethany  church. 

Willoughby  church  has  at  length  secured  a 
settled  pastor,  Rev.  Louis  P.  McCulloch, 
formerly  pastor  at  Kinsman,  Ohio. 

The  new  Lakewood  church  has  installed  its 
fiist  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Wright,  who  served 
that  people  while  the  organization  was  a  mis- 
sion of  old  Stone  church. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches  was  held  in  old  Stone  church. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Wright,  a  member  of  Cleveland 
Presbytery,  was  elected  executive  secretary. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 

With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Death  of  J.  L.  Hudson  a  Loss  to  Cltr— Jews  Buy 
St.  Andrew's  for  Synagogue— Preachers  At- 
tack Divorce  Evil. 

A  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  pastors  will 
be  away  by  Aug.  i.  Dr.  J.  A.  Vance  has  gone 
South.  Rev.  J.  Brittan  Clark  has  started  for 
a  six  months'  tour  of  Europe.  Rev.  Angus  H. 
Cameron  has  gone  to  his  childhood  home  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Rev.  S.  L.  Divine  goes  to  Omena 
again  this  year  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Pence  and  Rev. 
J.  D.  McDonald  to  Douglas  Lake.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Barkley  expects  to  go  to  Muskoka  Lake  and  Dr. 
James  T.  Black  to  Duluth  and  beyond.  Rev. 
J.  F.  Fitschen,  Jr.,  will  occupy  his  summer 
home  at  Cayuga  Lake.    Rev.  T.  W.  Malcolm 


will  be  in  Canada.  Dr.  W.  T.  Jaquess  and 
Rev.  J.  D.  Jeffrey,  in  their  own  automobiles, 
will  take  short  trips  in  Michigan.  Dr.  William 
Bryant  will  enjoy  the  wild  woods  of  Drum- 
mond  island. 

Detroit  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  sud- 
den death  at  Worthing,  England,  of  Joseph  L. 
Hudson,  the  leading  merchant  and  citizen  of 
Detroit,  the  man  who  did  more  with  his  wealth 
and  talent  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  city. 
Whether  it  was  in  building  a  new  hospital  or 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
public  library  or  church,  or  heading  the  finance 
committee  for  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment, or  any  other  enterprise  for  public  benefit, 
he  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  lead  the 
way,  not  only  by  his  gifts  but  by  personal  sacri- 
fice of  time. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  map  of  Detroit 
showing  where  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, negroes,  Jews  and  other  races  are 
located.  St.  Andrew's  church  when  organized 
was  in  a  purely  American  part  of  the  city, 
but  the  Jews  have  been  crowding  in  all  around 
it  until  it  has  become  a  Jewish  center.  Re- 
cently they  have  made  a  good  offer  to  buy  the 
church  and  transform  it  into  a  synagogue.  The 
trustees  submitted  the  plan  to  the  congrega- 
tion with  their  approval,  and  it  was  indorsed. 
As  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  lots  and  the  building  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  in  shape  to  locate  more  favorably 
or  to  unite  with  some  other  church. 

Several  of  the  pastors  in  their  sermons  on 
July  7  vigorously  attacked  the  social  evil  and 
its  relation  to  divorce,  giving  some  unpleasant 
facts  from  their  own  observations.  As  divorces 
in  Detroit  during  the  past  year  have  been  as 
one  to  nine  of  marriages,  the  pastors  feel  im- 
pelled to  call  attention  to  the  matter  from  the 
pulpit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  divorces  are 
of  people  hastily  married  at  Windsor,  just 
across  the  river  in  Canada.  But  the  whole 
blame  cannot  be  laid  on  Windsor,  for  divorce 
is  easy  in  Detroit. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  man  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  presbytery  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  examine  into  all  the  legal  matters 
regarding  the  transfer  of  church  property.  One 
valuable  piece  of  land  here  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  build  an  expensive  church  has  been 
rejected  because  of  flaws  in  the  title.  The 
whole  building  plan  has  thus  been  blocked  in- 
definitely. 

Old  Central  church  of  Detroit,  in  its  new 
location  and  with  its  recent  endowment  and 
prospect  of  a  church  house,  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  and  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
secure  a  man  adequate  to  the  field. 

William  Bryant. 


Incredible  Accusations  Against 
Missionaries 

(Continued  from  page  jooo) 

Several  days  later  Mr.  McCune  was  greatly 
amazed  to  receive  a  call  from  the  local  com- 
mandant of  gendarmes,  who  in  the  name  of 
General  Terauchi  presented  100  yen  to  the 
school.  The  missionary,  of  course,  received  it, 
but  with  much  distrust  and  mystification,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  thought  it  sufficient 
to  acknowledge  the  gift  verbally  through  the 
channel  by  which  it  had  come.  Within  a  few 
days,  however,  the  gendarme  officer  returned 
and  expressed  surprise  that  no  note  of  thanks 
fiom  the  academy  had  yet  reached  the  governor 
general.  A  little  later  there  came  an  official 
letter  from  Seoul  again  reproaching  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  for  his  lack  of  gratitude.  Mr. 
McCune  at  that  wrote  an  exceedingly  formal 
note  of  thanks  and  sent  it  to  be  presented  to 
the  governor  general  at  Seoul  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  missionaries  resident  there. 

From  anything  which  the  Japanese  govem- 


A  Notice  to  Cbautauquans 

Members  of  the  Pansy  class !  Do  you  know 
that  the  great  class  of  '87  which  graduated 
4,491  is  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
Aug.  17?  One  hundred  and  fifty  have  an- 
swered, "I  will  try  to  come."  One  hundred 
and  forty  have  been  reported  as  having  joined 
the  celestial  hosts.  Your  secretary  would  like 
to  know  about  living  and  dead,  so  that  the 
class  history  will  be  complete. 

Cornelia  Adele  Teal,  Secretary. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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ment  has  yet  made  public  in  this  country  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  prosecu- 
tion charges  the  Syen  Chun  students  with  pur- 
posing an  attempt  on  General  Terauchi's  life 
at  his  first  or  his  second  call  at  Syen  Chun. 
Presumably,  however,  it  was  on  the  first  oc- 
casion, since  the  arrests  of  a  large  number  of 
those  now  on  trial  preceded  the  second  visit. 
But  whichever  time  is  alleged  as  the  occasion 
of  the  intended  attempt  on  Terauchi's  life, 
the  charge  is  nullified  by  the  two  facts  that 
there  was  no  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  seek  the  governor  general's  presence 
on  either  trip,  and  that  on  the  second  trip 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  the  students 
were  not  in  possession  of  so  much  as  pocket 
knives  as  weapons  for  assault. 


The  Son  Who  Forgot 

(Continued  from  page  1007) 

take  along  a  generous  supply  of  good  things 
to  eat,  and  dinner  was  spread  almost  im- 
ii'ediately  on  their  arrival. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time,  except  Joe,  for, 
of  course,  people  could  not  have  their  prejudice 
removed  by  an  invitation  to  a  party.  They 
were  cordial  to  each  other ;  they  were  very 
friendly  to  Mrs.  Shortell  and  to  Sarah ;  but 
Joe  they  very  frankly  treated  as  an  out- 
sider. He  could  not  understand  their  attitude 
nor  convince  himself  that  their  studied  avoid- 
ance of  him  and  their  brief,  dry  conversation 
when  he  attempted  to  establish  the  old  foot- 
ing was  merely  the  result  of  his  increased 
piosperity.  It  puzzled  him  a  great  deal  and 
troubled  him  more,  for  with  all  his  busy  city 
life  and  his  phenomenal  success  Joe  still  held  his 
lingering  love  for  Buckeye  Bridge  and  the  old 
simple-hearted  neighbors  he  had  known  since 
early  boyhood. 

After  dinner  the  men  sat  on  the  grass  with 
their  backs  against  the  trees  and  smoked  and 
talked  about  when  the  fourteen-year  locusts 
were  due,  and  the  prospect  of  chinch  bugs, 
and  whether  or  not  the  horse  buyer  had 
"skinned"  Jim  Todd  in  purchasing  his  span  of 
mules,  while  the  women  went  into  the  house 
t'j  see  Mrs.  Shortell's  birthday  presents. 

"Good  land,  Martha  Shortell !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Simmons  as  they  stepped  inside ;  "where  did 
you  get  this  carpet?" 

"Why,  Joe  gave  that  to  me  for  my  birthday," 
Mrs.  Shortell  said  proudly,  "and  this  rug  in 
the  parlor  and  the  piano." 

As  they  went  from  one  room  to  another  they 
discovered  new  lace  curtains,  beautiful  pictures, 
all  sorts  of  kitchen  utensils,  and  spread  out  on 
the  beds  such  an  array  of  new  clothes  as  almost 
look  their  breath  away. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  got  everj'thing  in  the 
world  I  ever  wished  for.  You  know" — Mrs. 
Shortell  hesitated  a  little,  for  she  had  always 
been  a  reserved  woman — "I  guess  I  am  peculiar, 
but  I  have  always  wanted  to  do  my  own  way 
and  live  my  own  life.  When  Joe  wanted  to  go 
to  school  we  were  having  a  mighty  hard  time 
on  the  farm  and  couldn't  help  him  a  mite ; 
and  the  poor  boy  had  to  work  his  way  all 
through  college.  We  never  gave  him  a  cent. 
And  I  told  pa  right  then  that  no  matter  how 
rich  Joe  got  or  how  much  he  made  out  of 
life  I  never  was  going  to  take  a  cent  from 
him — just  seemed  that  I  couldn't  after  not 
being  able  to  help  him."  She  laughed  again 
tremulously.  "But  I  guess  Joe  got  ahead  of 
me  this  time.  Last  Tuesday  he  was  begging 
me  to  go  to  the  city  and  live  with  him  ;  but  I 
said,  'Joe,  you  see  this  farm  ?  I  have  lived 
here  for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  used  to  it,  and 
I  am  used  to  the  neighbors.  I  have  always 
lived  my  own  way,  and  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
happy,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  be  with 
you,  living  in  the  city.' 

"And  then  he  got  to  begging  me  to  let  him 
give  me  a  lot  of  money  so  we  could  build  a 
fine  house  and  fix  things  fine,  but  I  wouldn't 
hear  to  him.  I  told  him  no,  not  a  cent.  If 
he  wanted  to  give  the  girls  anything  it  was 
all  right,  or  if  I  was  sick  and  needed  it,  it 
would  be  all  right.  But  as  long  as  I  could 
make  my  own  way  I  was  going  to  do  it.  But 
Joe  got  around  me  this  time."  She  laughed 
affectionately.  "He  said  I  would  not  mind  if 
he  gave  me  a  birthday  present,  and  I  told  him 
no,  of  course  not.    And  this  is  what  he  did." 

Words  can  pass  with  amazing  rapidity  among 
people,  feelings  can  pass  still  more  swiftly. 
An  hour  later  when  the  men  began  to  load 
up  their  baskets  and  the  women  to  get  their 
things  ready   to   go.   Windy   Jim  awkwardly 


edged  off  from  the  rest  to  where  Joe  Shortell 
stood  idly  pruning  a  rose  bush  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Well,  Joe,  old  boy,  we  are  mighty  proud 
to  have  you  back,  and  we  feel  plum  set  up 
to  have  that  automobile  scare  our  horses. 
Come  over  and  see  us  before  you  go." 

"Good  land,  yes !"  Mrs.  Crumpet  and  the 
rest  had  followed  Windy  Jim  as  unconcernedly 
as  they  could.  "You  must  come  an'  see  all 
of  us." 

And  when  he  felt  the  cordial  grip  of  their 
hands  Joe  Shortell  knew  that  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  he  once  more  belonged  to 
Buckeye  Bridge. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Ordinations 
Wenatchee — F.  J.  Hart,  June  18. 
Detroit — W.  Rice,  as  evangelist. 

Resignations 
Illinois — Woodson  :  E.  Harris. 
Nebraska— Firth :  J.  A.  Gehrett. 
Ohio — Kinsman  :  L.  P.  McCulloch. 

Calls 

Iowa — Cedar  Rapids  Westminster:  P.  Thomp- 
son, accepts. 

Kansas — Osborne :  N.  B.  Kelley,  accepts. 

Nebraska — Raymond  :  J.  C.  Wilson. 

Ohio — Wapakoneta :  F.  L.  Webb,  accepts ; 
Struthers:  W.  M.  Reese. 

Installations 

Illinois — Catlin:  G.  C.  Flett,  July  21. 

Iowa — Odebolt :   R.  Mclnturff. 

Michigan — Ypsilanti :  R.  W.  Hamilton,  June 
24;  Plainwell:  J.  W.  Will. 

Nebraska — Hebron :  J.  M.  Hamilton,  June  26. 

Washington — Coulee  City  Emanuel :  J.  M. 
Thompson ;  Douglas  and  Waterville :  H.  M. 
Course. 

Supplies  Arranged 
North  Dakota — Pleasant  Valley  and  stations : 

W.  H.  Rhoades. 
Ohio — Cincinnati  Elmwood  Place  :  J.  N.  Coker. 
Washington — Okanogan  :     F.  J.  Hart. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Illinois — Moro,  A.  S.  Smith  clerk;  Woodson, 

W.  G.  Russell  clerk. 
Michigan — Battle  Creek,  address  E.  C.  Barnnm, 

Battle  Creek. 
South  Dakota — -Midland,  address  Rev.  H.  Cul- 

len.  Midland. 

Accessions 

Illinois — Chester,  W.  S.  Ward  pastor,  10. 
Iowa — Marion,  C.  F.  Ensign  pastor,  3. 
Oklahoma — Shawnee    First :    J.    M.  Broody 
pastor,  14. 

Oregon — Brownsville,  12  (9  on  confession), 
June  30. 

Washington — Tappenish,  W.  L.  Killian  pastor, 

II    (making   ig   since   May  i). 
Wyoming — Burns,  W.  C.  Faucette  pastor,  26 

(15  on  confession). 

Necrology 

Pomeroy — Rev.  Stephen  W.  Pomeroy,  aged  75, 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa..  July  5. 


Marriages 

A  cha/rgt  of  one  cent  per  word  w  made  for  marriage  no- 
tices. Payment  must  accompany  copy. 

GrsTAFSON-LiTTLE  and  Johnson-Little— At  the  home 
of  the  brides'  parents  in  Meriden,  Iowa,  June  19th,  by  Rev. 
John  "VV.  Little,  father  of  the  brides,  Ernest  W.  Johnson 
and  Miss  Anna  M.  Little  and  Hennlng  Gustafson  and  Miss 
Helen  L.  Little. 


Helpful  Pamphlets  on  Giving 

The  Duplex  Envelope  and  Printing  Company 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  printed  a  series  of  book- 
lets entitled  "Train  Up  a  Child,"  "Habit  vs. 
Nature,"  "Progress  and  the  Child"  and  "Wasted 
Effort,"  which  have  been  distributed  widely 
among  ministers  and  others  interested  in  Sun- 
day school  work.  Each  of  the  booklets,  while 
emphasizing  some  special  feature,  is  prepared 
for  the  general  purpose  of  stimulating  sys- 
tematic giving.  For  example,  the  reasons  for 
giving  to  missions  each  week,  as  well  as  to 
the  pastor's  salary  and  the  Sunday  school,  are 
presented  very  effectively. 


flDemonal  Minbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  in  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEOENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WEDDING 

4.D.CHII.D8  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANKODNCBMBNTB 
CALLING  CaBDB 
»LNE  8TAT10NEBT 

Send  for  Samples 
•iOO  CI<AKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

U  sizes,  AKXB  A.ND  OKA.FTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars   ffleo  O.  Bwart.  Agt..  GranTiUe,  O 


ORGANS 

AMD  PIANOS 

Fare,  sweet  tone.  Snpeiior  qnallty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  Btating  wUoh 
catalog:  is  desired. 

Hinn«r«  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 

RetumaUe  namples  maiUd  to  prngpecttvt  purchaaert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Hew  York:  or  Chicago 


MAKE  6% 

I  will  net  you  this  profit  on  an  absolutely  safe 
investment-FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 
on  highly  improved  farm  lands.  Have  loaned 
over  $1,250,000  during  the  past  thirteen  yeats 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  penny  of  principal  or 
interest  to  an  investor.  Avail  yourself  of  this 
experience  by  writing  today  for  booklet  A, 
references  and  list  of  mortgages  $300,  $500, 
$700,  81,000,  $2,000  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


n'A!!I.LSTEREOPTICONS. 

PFNTING  METHOD  at  subjects. 
nkn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE.-HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
"Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHICAGO,  PLEASANT  ACCOMMODATIONS  DURING 
the  summer  at  the  Training  School,  4204  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, at  reasonable  rates. 

PASTORATE  WANTED— A  PRESBYTERIAN  SES.SION 
win  heartily  recommend  Its  pastor  who  for  honorable 
personal  reasons  desires  change.  Location  In  Pennsylvania 
or  New  York  preferred.  .Address,  Pres.  Ch..  The  Continent, 
15G  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

ANTED— PASTOR  FOR  GOOD  LIVE  CHURCH.  SAL- 
ary  si,  100,  and  manse.   Chas.  W.  Kunz,  Wood  River, 


w 

Neb. 


KINDERGARTNER  WITH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
School  experience  open  for  position.  Can  teach  music 
and  French.  Best  reference.  Address  R,  care  of  The 
Continent,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN.  FRUIT 
and  trucli  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  810  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  in  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1867), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium.  Kenosha.  Wis 


'THE  MORE  YOTJ  SAY  THE  LESS 

PEOPLE  REMEMBER?"  , 
OtJF  WORD  WITH  YOU, 


Bible  Chair 
Endowment 

Albany  College 
Albany,  Oregon 

Albany  College  has  always  taught 
courses  in  Bible  to  all  college  and  acad- 
emy students.  But  the  professor  who 
taught  the  Bible  courses  has  usually  done 
so  much  more  teaching  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  a  specialist  in  Bible. 

Albany  College  is  now  seeking  to  en- 
dow a  Bible  Chair  with  $30,000  endowment. 

The  income  from  this  endowment 
will  do  three  things: 

1.  Provide  salary  for  the  professor. 

2.  Purchase  books  to  be  circulated  among 
home  missionaries  in  the  state  of 
Oregon. 

3.  Provide  Bible  Institutes  for  remote 
districts. 

Let  us  write  to  you  about  the  pro- 
posed work.  Address  H.  M.  Crooks, 
President,  or  Professor  W.  D.  Ferguson, 
Ph.D.,  Professorof  Bible,  Albany,  Oregon 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 

Artist*    .•;    Engravers    :.•    Catalog  Plate  Makers 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plant*: 

Madison  and  Franklin  Street*,  Chieaso 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Citin 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Designs."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


IReturn  ZLbi6  Certiticate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes,**  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

Ube  Continent,  509  5.  TRUabasb  Hvenue,  CWcaGo,  im.,or  156  ififtbH venue,  IRewl^or ft  Cits: 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 

Name  

Street  address  

Town  State  


For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


Sent  by 


Street  address 
Town  


State . 


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 


JULY  25,  1912 


Baltimore  Churches'  Team  Play 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


An  Essay  on  Cranks 


EDITORIAL 


Consolation  for  Troubled  Soul 


JOHN   HENRY  JOWETT 


Next  Week:  What  School  Shall  I  Choose? 
The  Annual  Educational  Number  of  The  Continent 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAIj 


Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Eslablished  186S.  Seminary  aod  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and  German  ieachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  oj  Music— nine  teachers,  eight  with  best  European  trainin>. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.   175  boardiuft  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  tJ.  D.  BL.i/VNT'ON,  T  -I  .  Q,^  F>rest. 

Founded  In  1819  by  tlie  Synod  of  Tennessee 
Courses  leading  to  B.  A.  degree 
Fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Four-year  preparatory  department.  Bible  Training  depart- 
ment. Earnest  Christian  atmosphere.  Property  iSTTS.OOO.  Eleven  larKC  buildings.  Thlrtv-nine  instructors  and  G49 
students.  Co-educational.  Tuition  «18  a  year.  Board  in  the  Co-operative  Club,  81.75  a  weel<.  Text-books  rented.  Write 
for  catalogue  to 

REV.  CLINTON  H.  GILLINGHAM,  Registrar.  Maryville.  Tennessee. 
South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLK.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  l«th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.   Moderate  expenses.   For  particulars  address  OEOKOX;        M.A.CB.IKTOSW.,  Pres. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Liife,  Thorough  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUILiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

a.ddre«R     r.OIti:]V     C.     SA.OI:,     Principal,     15  I"  >  K.  K  It     HII.1.,  IX.r.INOIS 

Missouri 


Rational 
Education 
for  Girls 


LENOX  HAU 


Advance  Courses 
for  High  School 
Graduates 


HOME  SCHOOL,  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 


Certiticate  Admits  to  VniOershies  and  Eastern 
Colleges.    ::    Consult  the  tenoi  Hall  Gift  Book 


Address  MISS  POWELL,  Secretary 
University  City         -        -        St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Michigan 


Alma  College 

Begins  lt3  second  quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    lo,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  In 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art. 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
Information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.  For  catalog  address 
Pre«.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 

 Ohio  

S^^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  n^^^i6 

Ranked  With  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  iboutbtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  3  50  beautiful 
■cres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics :  Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President.    Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean. 

Tennessee 

WztshingtonandTusculum  College 

Strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  BSxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Eev.  C.  O.  Qrat,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle.  Tenn. 


Wisconsin 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 

15  miles  west  of  MUvcaukee,  100  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
Excellent  faculty  and  buildings.  Co-educatlonal.  Dor- 
mdtory.  Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work 

College  Opens  September  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  Presidant 


St.  John's- 


 Military  Academy 

Is  VraimiH)  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads,  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  cciUege.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  SMTTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16,  Delafield,  Wankesha  Co.,  WU. 
Chicago  Office,  151S  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


BDUOATIONAIj 


HILLCREST 


A  HOME 
SCHOOL 


FOR  CIRLS  UNDER  THIRTEEN 

Situated  near  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the  healthful 
Lake  district  of  Wisconsin.  Open  the  entire  year. 
Parents  wishing  to  leave  their  children  In  a  "real 
home"  during  the  Summer,  will  find  Hillcrest  ideal. 

MISS  S.  M.  DAVISON,  Prinolpal,  lEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RiPON        ;;  Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  P>  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courBee 
I  L  n  ^vlue  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depts 
I  r  11  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
1^  ^  ^\  nomlcs.  Art,  Maslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  TAI'I'BIASex:  BEKCIXIN,  President, 
A  I.  B  E  K  X    I.B.A.,  MINNBSOTA 


ALBERT 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.    Drawiug  of  rooms  by  students. 
3 — 5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClitre,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     ::     Chicago.  Illinois. 

a  CL 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  wltb  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  is  afflliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  EJL.IZA.  C.  01,ENN,  R.  N.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


"OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Departments  :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  WU; 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

Col.  R.  P.  Davidson.  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wii. 


TODD  SEHINARY   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  so- 
rtouB  sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
',end  for  prospectus.  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  III. 


WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modern  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room,  and  new  Sivim- 
ming  Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  t  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion S500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A..  Hf.  Jackson, 

A.M.,  siipt.,  II ox  as. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fireproof  Barracks  Alton,  III, 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

"5th  year  opens 
Sept.  25th.  A 
home  school 
for  young  wo- 
men and  girls. 
Preparatory 
and  Junior  Col- 
lege Courses.  DomestlcSclence,  Music.  Art.  Certificate 
privileges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis  courts,  archery  range, basketball,  hockey  fields. 
Rates  moderate.  Music  and  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog. 
Miss  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal,  Godfrey,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School 

of  the  University  ot  Chlcaico,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Acaaemlc  and  College 
Departments-  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Elocution. 
Rate— $400.  Certificate  privileges.  Gymnasium,  eothyear. 
Catalogue.  Address  Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean.  Box 602. 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Sciiooi 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  tree.  Address 

H.  B.  BJSOWN,  President. 

Miss  Landers' School  for  Girls 

Miss  .Julia  E.  Landers,  formerly  principal  of  Knlckerbacker 
Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Advan- 
tages In  Music  and  Languages.  Catalogue.  Address 
Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  2059  North  Meridian  St.,  IndianaiKilis,  Ind. 


Snbscrlptlon  Term*— The  subscription 
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Christian      education,  by 

<?lrOUn&  tf?C  ^''''^^  '®  theo- 
logical training,  is  a  prob- 
SbOP  '^"^  which  has  received  a 

vast  deal  of  attention  in 
America  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
down  to  the  present.  At  first  education  was 
merged  and  identified  with  religion ;  then  the 
two  were  separated,  and  some  short-sighted  per- 
sons tried  to  make  education  march  forward 
with  its  back  turned  toward  religion ;  but  of 
late  the  religious  element  is  being  welcomed 
back  either  as  an  adjunct  or  integral  part  of 
education.    Evidence  of  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Assuming  that  the  education  of  the  boy  or 
girl  is  to  progress  beyond  the  public  schools, 


the  question  arises.  How  shall  I  choose  my 
school  ?  or,  What  school  shall  I  choose  for  my 
child  ?  Regardless  of  the  form  of  the  query, 
or  whether  asked  by  parent  or  child,  the  ques- 
tion is  of  vital  importance.  A  large  number  of 
factors  may  enter  into  the  answer  and  the 
choice  should  be  anything  but  haphazard. 
Among  the  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  school,  aside  from  the  necessary  financial  out- 
lay, are  its  geographical  location,  its  faculty 
and  equipment,  its  stability  and  promise  of 
growth,  its  ideals,  atmosphere,  environment  and 
influence.  The  mere  matter  of  size  should  not 
be  overlooked,  for  while  a  school  may  be  too 
small  there  is  also  danger  that  it  may  be  too 
large  for  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  im- 
mature student.    An  educational  institution  is 


not  solely  a  spot  to  study  books ;  it  is  a 
place  to  live,  to  make  friends,  to  study  human 
nature — it  is  a  miniature  world. 

Next  week  The  Continent  will  attempt,  in 
its  annual  "educational  number,"  to  meet  the 
questions  just  raised.  There  will  be  articles 
by  men  and  women  of  wisdom  and  experience 
in  the  educational  field,  containing  helpful  dis- 
cussions of  various  phases  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, particularly  the  education  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Christian  families,  where  the 
best  mental  and  moral  welfare  is  sincerely  de- 
sired. 

Announcements  and  advertisements  of  many 
of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country 
will  furnish  information  and  suggestions  which 
you  will  appreciate. 
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NEXT  WEEK 

The  annual  Educational 
Number  of  The  Continent 
will  appear  August  1,  and 
will  contain  special  arti- 
cles prepared  by  men  and 
women  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of 
Education.  It  will  help 
to   answer  the  question 

J^hat  School  Shall  I  Choose? 


Th  ere's  a  ''foreign 
problem" 
out  in  the  country,  too 


If  you  have  not  turned  off 
from  the  main  highways 
of  travel  you  may  not 
realize  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  farms  and  small 
villages  have  a  populatioi 
largely  of  foreign  birth. 


Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary 


has  sent^many  qualified  ministers  out  into  this 
field  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  people  in  their 
own  tongues  and  to  help  Americanize  them. 
We  could  send  more  if  we  had  more  endowment. 
We  have|the  men.  The  Presbyterians  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  money.  Help  us  to  get  together. 
Let  us  describe  our  work  to  you.  Address  Pres- 
ident C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Letters  of  George 

MEREDITH 

The  first  of  several  installments 

If  you  want  to  read  the  most  not- 
able correspondence  since  the 
Stevenson  Letters  you  will  read 
Letters  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH  in  the 

(August) 

Fiction  Number 

SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 

and  you  will  find  there, 
too,  the  best  Short 
Stories  of  the  Summer- 
By  Richard  Harding  The  Trial  at  Ravello 


rj  •  "Blood  Will  Tell."  One 
X/  a  V  1  !>•  of  IjJj  inimitable  stories 
of  romantic  adventure. 


By  AUCE  BRO  WN.  The  story  of  an 
ambitious  young  writer  who  thought 
she  preferred  her  art  to  her  husband. 


By  Henry  van  Dyke  !„  the  Wake  of 


'  The  Effectual  Fervent  Prayer."  The 
story  of  an  old  clergyman's  conscience. 

John  Galsworthy^s 

"That  Old-Time  Place."  An  episode 
in  the  author's  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis 

By  MARY  R.  S.  ANDREWS,  author 
of  "The  Perfect  Tribute." 
A  trout-fishing  story. 

Beautiful  Pictures  in  Colors  — 
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By  MAXFIELD  PARRISH 

Dickens's  Children 

Two  more  of  JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH'S  Exquisite  Paintings.  . 


William  Tell. 


By  MARION 
HILL 

How  a  small  boy  learned  to  be  a  real 
hero. 

The  Heart  of  the  Hills 
John  Fox,  Jr.'s  'Z.x 

The  Old  Niagara 

By  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN.  A 
humorous  poem  of  the  old  fire  com- 
panies. Illus. 

Sailormen  of  the 
Maine  Coast.  t^'.^'Slll 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  No  part 
of  the  American  shore  is  more  pictur- 
esque. 
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An  Essay  on  Cranks 


IS  THERE  ANY  SUCH  CREATURE  AS  A  "CRANK"? 

The  settled  opinion  of  most  curbstone  specialists  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  race  is  that  the  crank  is  an  entirely  fictitious 
species — an  animal  quite  as  legendary  as  the  "gyasticus"  of  the 
humorist's  circus. 

The  crank,  we  hear  from  this  source  of  authority,  is  simply  some- 
body who  disagrees  with  your  ideas.  While  you  call  him  a  crank, 
he  for  the  reciprocal  reason  calls  you  a  crank,  and  the  equable 
exchange  of  the  epithet  nullifies  its  meaning  both  ways — wherefore 
"crank"  means  nothing  at  all. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  insist  on  recognizing  cranks  as  not 
only  a  real  but  a  most  worthy  race.  To  such  observers  the  title 
of  crank  is  an  enviable  distinction — a  sort  of  honorary  degree  in 
the  university  of  popular  attention. 

From  this  angle  of  judgment  comes  the  oracular  assurance  that 
cranks  are  really  the  people  who  move  the  world — advanced  leaders 
of  reform,  progress  and  enlightenment. 

►^ 

Neither  answer,  however,  suffices  to  dispose  of  the  question.  As 
a  matter  of  sober  truth  the  crank  is  not  a  myth  nor  yet  a  demigod. 
He  is  a  distinct  and  definable  type  of  human  being  with  warps 
enough  in  him  to  make  him  much  less  than  admirable. 

The  crank  is  the  man  who  has  simplified  the  world  for  himself 
to  a  single  interest  and  is  bent  on  corralling  everybody  else  inside 
the  limits  of  that  one  interest. 

The  crank  gets  his  vision  focused  on  one  lone  factor  of  life  and 
thereafter  sees  only  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  can  crowd, 
glimmering  and  distorted,  into  "the  tail  of  his  eye." 

And  this  is  the  infirmity — -the  character-maiming — of  the  crank. 

Full  life  for  any  soul  depends  on  full  reality.  The  crank  deliber- 
ately or  Unwittingly  rejects  the  great  complex  variety  of  what  is  real. 

The  world  is  exceedingly  manifold  and  diversified.  As  Stevenson 
said,  it  is  "full  of  a  number  of  things."  The  life  of  mankind  is  a 
mighty  and  interminable  web  of  relationships.  The  end  of  human 
wisdom  is  to  know  those  relationships  as  adequately  as  finite  under- 
standing can  grasp  them. 

But  the  unspoken  philosophy  of  crankism  denies  that  wisdom. 
It  eliminates  relationships.  It  resents  the  multiplicity  of  existence. 
Its  revolt  is  expressed  in  seizing  its  own  center  of  thinking  and 
pivoting  everything  there.  If  facts  refuse  to  swing  from  the 
selected  pivot,  out  upon  the  facts ! 

This  is  the  characteristic  crank  temper,  and  its  fault  is  obvious 
to  those  who  sense  the  length  and  breadth  of  God's  creation. 

All  specialism  tends  to  crankiness,  but  ordinarily  of  a  mild  and 
mellow  sort.  The  militant  and  aggressive  crank  appears  where  the 
captivating  interest  is  some  panacea  proposition  for  th*'  renovation 
of  a  wicked  and  suffering  world. 

If  men  and  women  are  listened  to  one  by  one,  the  hearer  can 
soon  collate  an  astounding  catalogue  of  theoretic  reforms,  any  one 
of  which  alone,  if  the  world  were  but  discreet  enough  to  accept  it, 
would  speedily  abolish  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to — socialism,  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  direct  primaries,  return  to  the  land,  coopera- 
tive merchandising,  parcels  post,  vegetarianism,  and  so  on  measure- 
lessly  to  "what  not." 


One  cannot  even  be  sure  that  "what  not"  was  reached  when  re- 
cently in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  national  convention  of  chiropodists 
solemnly  resolved  that  the  sole  thing  necessary  to  alleviate  the  woes 
of  life  in  America  was  a  movement  to  cure  the  people's  bunions. 

Without  question  there  are  elements  of  good  in  all  these  pro- 
posals ;  even  bunion-curing  deserves  much  said  in  its  favor. 

But  the  exaggerated  form  which  these  suggested  panaceas  as- 
sume and  the  absurd  claims  of  sufficiency  made  in  their  behalf, 
derive  from  a  total  failure  to  take  into  account  the  endless  com- 
plex of  characters,  influences  and  tendencies  whereof  any  real 
human  problem  inevitably  consists.  The  pathetic  paltriness  of  the 
partial  view  stultifies  them  every  one. 

Even  reforms  that  are  of  themselves  quite  practicable — as  par- 
ticularly the  prohibition  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic — the  curse  of 
cranky  narrowness  delays.  The  earnest  men  who  cannot  see  the 
liquor  business  in  its  actual  present-day  relations  keep  insisting  on 
solutions  which  the  fact  of  those  relations  makes  impossible. 

The  "temperance  crank,"  fairly  so  called,  is  not  at  all  the  man 
who  wants  the  liquor  business  suppressed,  but  the  man  who  would 
suppress  it  in  a  vagrant  contest  of  theory  versus  facts. 

Religion  by  all  rights  ought  to  be  far  beyond  the  realm  of  crank- 
ism. It  is  the  one  singular  interest  on  which  life  may  be  con- 
centrated without  distortion,  simply  because  religion  is  founded  on 
the  one  relation  that  in  the  nature  of  things  incorporates  every 
other — the  relation  of  men  to  their  Maker. 

None  the  less,  experience  testifies  sadly  to  the  frequent  invasion  of 
the  field  of  religion  by  most  obnoxious  specimens  of  the  crank 
genus.    But  there  is  no  mystery  about  their  origin. 

Such  cranks  are  souls  too  small  to  encompass  the  universal  per- 
spective in  which  all  mankind  is  seen  equally  near  and  dear  to  the 
heavenly  Father.  Taking  instead  the  biased  and  angular  standpoint 
of  some  pet  philosophy  or  creed,  they  look  out  on  only  a  section  of 
humanity  or  a  fragmental  aspect  of  human  need,  and  in  such  petty 
views  of  God's  will  for  his  world  their  religion  infallibly  be- 
comes bigotry. 

From  the  pity  of  this  stunting  restriction  only  large  and  generous 
association  with  God,  interested  in  all  the  interests  of  his  children, 
can  save  any  man. 

But  why  have  cranks  such  repute  for  usefulness? 

Well,  undoubtedly  cranks  have  bettered  the  world.  But  not 
because  they  were  cranks,  but  because  they  were  dead  in  earnest. 

And  their  crankiness  was  no  needful  condition  of  their  earnestness.  ^ 

To  select  one's  field  of  service  in  the  world  and  then  devote  one's 
self  to  it  with  all  one's  consecrated  might,  untiring  and  unfailing,  is 
no  whit  more  difficult  for  one  who  has  swung  his  eyes  around  the 
horizon  and  seen,  before  beginning  work,  the  due  relation  between 
his  field  and  all  other  fields  in  which  zealous  men  toil  for  God. 

Indeed,  when  he  has  so  surveyed  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  he 
will  be  the  better  worker,  because  he  will  not  fret  himself  with  sup- 
posing that  what  he  sees  done  in  his  own  field  is  the  sole  measure 
of  what  God  is  accomplishing. 

Not  the  crank,  but  the  broad-minded  brother  of  all  men,  is  God's 
best  soldier. 
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Britain  Dazed  by  Insurance  Scheme 

When  in  1905  the  tide  of  British  hberahsm  swept  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  into  office  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  was  begun.  The  program  which  was  then  courageously 
proposed  set  Britain  agasp,  though  Unionist  skepticism  rose  higher 
than  belief  that  the  audacious  dream  of  political  and  economical 
amelioration  would  be  realized. 

During  that  early  period,  when  Mr.  Asquith  was  still  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  it  was  announced  that  a  compulsory  insurance  bill 
would  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  reform.  Only  now,  however, 
with  Mr.  Asquith  as  premier  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  chancellor, 
has  the  law  become  reality.  On  the  15th  of  this  month  employers 
and  workers  throughout  the  united  kingdom  became  subject  to 
severe  penalties  if  they  failed  to  take  the  steps  provided  by  par- 
liamentary enactment.  The  plan  is  so  far-reaching  and  its  details 
are  so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  briefly  explained ;  indeed,  opponents 
of  the  measure  use  as  one  of  their  chief  arguments  that  no  one 
understands  it,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  fail  through  its  own  un- 
wieldiness. 

But  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  and  their  associates  are  not  fools, 
nor  impractical  visionaries.  The  law  provides  that  employer,  worker 
and  the  state  shall  contribute  to  the  insurance  fund,  either  through 
state  controlled  arrangements  or  through  approved  beneficial  organi- 
zations, so  that  death  shall  not  throw  upon  the  community  the 
special  burdens  of  death  among  the  ill  paid.  Those  who  argue  that 
compulsory  provision  against  the  inevitable  tends  to  discourage 
thrift  cannot  well  cite  the  last  century's  history  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  kingdom  to  support  their  contentions ;  and  while  the 
scheme  may  fail  it  is  an  experiment  which  the  nation  could  scarcely 
avoid  trying.  In  fact,  it  differs  so  little  from  the  plan  long  ago 
put  into  effect  in  Germany  by  the  autocratic  Bismarck  that  there  is 
a  much  greater  prospect  of  success  than  of  failure.  Together  with 
the  old  age  pension  law  the  insurance  act  ought  to  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  and  to  relieve  the 
poverty  which  has  been  eating  at  the  heart  of  a  great  nation. 

In  America  private  enterprise  has  already  attempted  the  protec- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  by  the  group  system  of 
insurance  as  applied  to  the  workers  employed  by  great  corporations 
and,  as  in  New  York,  by  the  insurance  of  the  entire  police  force  of 
a  metropolitan  district.  Labor  unions,  such  as  the  printers,  have 
also  demonstrated  that  in  the  interest  of  the  community  it  is  wise 
not  to  leave  insurance  entirely  to  individual  arrangement. 

Municipal  Experts  and  City  Misrule 

Americans  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  the  importance  of  trained 
and  expert  services  in  the  work  of  municipal  government ;  for  the 
most  part  they  have  regarded  it  as  a  partisan  or  factional  matter 
and  have  looked  upon  nonpolitical  experts  as  mere  theorists — 
"theory"  being  regarded  as  synonymous  with  impracticability.  For 
that  reason  the  convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  which 
ended  at  Los  Angeles  July  12,  did  not  receive  the  attention  to  which 
the  importance  of  the  organization  and  the  seriousness  of  its  aims 
entitle  it. 

William  Dudley  Foulke  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  was  reelected  presi- 
dent; among  the  vice-presidents  are  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago, 
C.  G.  Kidder  of  Orange,  New  Jersey;  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University,  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
James  M.  Thompson  of  New  Orleans.  The  general  subject  of 
expert  city  management  was  discussed  with  reference  to  the  recently 
recognized  problem  of  city  planning  and  the  evolving  commission 
form  of  government.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the 
league,  expressed  the  belief  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  form 
of  municipal  government,  the  double-chambered  municipal  legisla- 
ture or  council  will  disappear  and  a  single  chamber  be  elected  at 
large.  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard  made  a  speech 
keenly  satirizing  the  popular  municipal  boss.  ' 

While  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  convention  of  so-called  theorists 
in  California  to  the  murder  of  the  gambler  Rosenthal  on  the  island 
of  Manhattan,  the  connection  is  discoverable.  The  misrule  of  cities 
is  still  one  of  the  serious  failures  of  organized  society  in  America, 
the  misrule  itself  often  being  a  highly  organized  business,  as  in  the 
case  of  New  York's  Tammany  Hall,  where  the  powers  that  prey 
have  been  more  or  less  openly  amalgamated  even  before  the  days 
of  Boss  Tweed.    The  ancient  alliance  of  the  vicious  interests  with 


the  police  department  and  big  and  little  political  leaders  is  apparently 
not  yet  extinct,  even  though  the  city  has  a  mayor  of  the  unusually 
high  attainments  and  standing  of  Mr.  Gaynor.  Rosenthal  had 
partially  exposed  police  participation  in  gambling  and  claimed  that 
he  was  in  partnership  with  a  police  lieutenant,  and  further  startHng 
revelations  were  in  prospect.  His  murder  is  believed  to  have  been 
instigated  either  by  a  clique  of  gamblers  or  police  beneficiaries- 
of  gambling. 

Cleaning  Up  a  State  and  City 

Indianapolis  churches  have  made  a  bold  and  aggressive  stand 
for  the  wholesale  renovation  of  the  municipal  government  of  that 
city.  At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  held  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  on  July  12  decisive 
steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  impeachment  of  Mayor  Shank  and 
other  officials  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  city  government. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  recommendation  of  the  social  service 
committee  of  the  federation,  which  has  been  striving  for  some 
months  to  obtain  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  disreputable  and' 
immoral  resorts.  During  this  time  there  have  been  specious 
promises  by  the  officials,  but  no  fulfillment.  After  several  reminders 
from  the  committee,  the  last  of  which  was  ignored  entirely,  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon  a  vigorous  course.  Confronted  by  the  business- 
like preparations  of  the  church  federation  the  mayor  last  week  ordered 
the  police  department  to  close  all  the  dens  in  the  city  by  December  i. 
The  Federation  of  Churches  is  a  permanent  organization  whicb 
grew  out  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 

This  moral  cleaning  up  in  Indianapolis  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  physical  cleaning  up  of  conditions  throughout  the  state. 
Without  making  much  noise  about  it  Indiana  is  promoting  social' 
betterment  in  a  number  of  exceptional  ways.  The  officer  in  chief 
of  the  state  board  of  health  has  at  his  command  a  corps  of  sharp- 
eyed  inspectors  whose  business  it  is  to  go  after  dirt  wherever  it  is 
likely  to  be  found.  During  a  recent  month  seventy-five  cities  and 
towns  were  visited  and  1,591  inspections  were  made  and  reported 
upon.  A  vast  deal  of  dirt  was  found.  Dairy  dirt  was  everywhere 
much  in  evidence.  Of  the  thirty  dairies  that  were  visited,  "none 
were  in  excellent  condition,  none  were  even  good."  Grocery  stores, 
meat  markets,  bakeries,  confectioneries  and  drug  stores  were  in- 
spected. The  condition  of  very  few  could  be  described  as  "excel- 
lent"; quite  a  respectable  number  were  classed  as  in  "good  shape"; 
still  many  others  were  "bad" — some  atrociously  bad.  Hotels,  res- 
taurants, slaughter  houses,  poultry  houses,  fish  markets,  creameries, 
ice  cream  parlors,  bottling  works  and  flour  mills  were  subjected  to 
the  ocular  and  olfactory  tests.  Graded  reports  were  made  upon 
these.  Many  notices  to  clean  up  were  served ;  condemnation  notices 
were  issued  in  other  instances ;  and  in  still  other  cases  prosecutions- 
were  instituted.  Along  with  all  this  goes  a  campaign  of  education 
that  is  making  for  better  sanitary  conditions  and  upward  movement 
in  general  cleanliness.  The  prospect  of  having  a  sanitary  inspector 
swoop  down  on  him,  with  certain  results  that  may  follow,  restrains- 
many  a  chronic  filth  monger  who  in  his  business  serves  the  public. 
The  contagion  of  cleanliness  is  being  injected  into  the  circulation  of 
many  of  the  smaller  communities. 

The  Hoosier  state  is  pretty  well  lined  up  in  the  warfare  that  is- 
being  made  on  tuberculosis.  The  various  educational  agencies — 
the  press,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  clubs,  and  the  like — are 
being  brought  into  cooperation  with  the  health  authorities  in  this 
warfare.  The  tuberculosis  scourge  is  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in- 
the  rural  hill  counties  of  the  Ohio  river  end  of  the  state.  Craw- 
ford country  has  suffered  specially,  though  none  is  more  favored  by 
nature.  It  is  lifted  up  among  the  hills  and  enjoys  the  best  of  natural 
drainage  and  floods  of  sunshine.  But  with  all  this  its  thin  line  of 
population  shows  the  largest  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  of  any  county 
in  the  entire  state.  The  housing  conditions  are  as  deplorable  in 
many  instances  as  can  be  found  in  the  meanest  quarters  of  our 
slum-cursed  cities.  The  state  board  of  health  is  tackling  the  job- 
of  cleaning  up  this  pestilential  county.  Recently  a  health  institute 
that  extended  over  a  week  was  held  at  English,  the  county  seat. 
The  exhibits  and  the  lectures  and  the  literature  have  set  things 
going  in  a  rather  effective  way  educationally. 

Americans  Victors  in  Olympic  Games 

Once  again  American  athletes  have  triumphed  at  the  Olympic 
games  and  cordial  receptions  are  planned  for  the  homecoming 
teams  at  New  York  and  cities  westward.  In  the  track  and  field' 
events— the  games  proper — the  American  contestants  at  Stockholm 
won  almost  as  many  points  as  all  other  competitors  combined. 
Everywhere  except  in  the  long  distance  runs  the  wearers  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  strong.    This  is  a  weak  spot  which  will  un- 
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doubtedly  be  strengthened  before  the  next  series  of  games  in  Berlin 
in  1916.  Sweden  made  a  creditable  showing  in  the  contests  and 
surpassed  expectations  as  a  host.  Second  place  was  won  by 
athletes  from  Finland,  but  the  irony  of  fate  made  it  necessary 
to  credit  their  success  to  Russia.  The  Britishers  were  frankly  dis- 
appointed when  their  representatives  landed  in  fourth  place,  and  they 
admit  that  the  American  system  of  training  and  coaching  produces 
superior  results.  English  critics  have  never  recognized  the  carrying 
power  of  American  enthusiasm  and  vim.  The  English  are  prone  to 
regard  the  noisy  exuberance,  such  as  is  common  at  an  American 
baseball  or  football  game,  as  indecorous.  The  English  attitude  of 
seeming  indifference  has  been  noted  by  American  observers  at  most 
of  the  English  schools  and  universities. 

Graft  Charges  Against  State  Governor 

Charges  of  corruption  in  high  places,  as  sensational  as  any  which 
have  stirred  the  country  in  years,  have  been  made  against  Governor 
Cole  L.  Blease  of  South  Carolina  by  representatives  of  a  detective 
agency  testifying  before  an  investigating  committee  of  the  state 
legislature.  Among  other  things  the  governor  is  charged  specifically 
with  being  the  recipient  of  a  $10  "tax"  laid  on  each  of  more  than 
300  illicit  liquor  sellers  in  Charleston,  and  with  having  received 
$2,000  for  pardoning  one  Rudolph  Rabens.  The  investigators  assert 
that  they  have  unearthed  a  trail  of  corruption  running  back  to 
the  time  when  the  executive  was  a  state  senator.  The  governor 
denounces  his  accusers  with  great  rage  and,  according  to  news- 
paper dispatches,  with  threats  of  violence,  but  should  the  accusa- 
tions prove  true  it  will  be  not  only  another  proof  of  the  viciousness 
which  the  liquor  traffic  breeds  but  will  show  the  futility  of  the 
formerly  lauded  dispensary  system  whereby  the  state  has  sought 
to  engage  in  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  business. 


Specifications  of  Justice  for  Workingmen 


Among  its  many  other  departments  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  a  committee  on  "standards  of  living 
and  labor,"  of  which  the  chairman  is  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  the  well- 
known  leader  of  the  movement  against  child  labor.  In  its  sectional 
meetings  this  committee  has  for  three  years  past  been  discussing 
the  importance  of  defining  more  precisely  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  specific  elements  which,  in  the  judgment  of  social  experts, 
would  constitute  a  due  measure  of  industrial  justice  to  the  wage 
earners  of  this  country,  both  men  and  women.  Careful  attention  to 
this  theme  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  elaboration  of  a  "platform 
of  industrial  minimums,"  which  was  made  public  in  connection  with 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  Cleveland. 

The  conference  as  a  body  did  not  take  action  upon  it,  but  in  a 
separate  meeting  the  majority  of  the  delegates  thereto  heard  the 
platform  read  and  after  a  few  minor  changes  voted  to  indorse  it. 
The  following  items  therefore,  which  briefly  summarize  the  docu- 
ment in  question,  may  be  taken  as  an  authoritative  expression  from 
the  modern  social  movement  on  what  is  rightfully  due  as  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  workers  in  factories,  in  shops,  in  mines, 
in  connection  with  transportation  and  in  other  industrial  oc- 
cupations : 

1.  Wages — All  workers  should  have  a  living  wage;  to  wit,  enough 
income  for  sufficient  food,  decent  housing  and  proper  clothing  for 
themselves  and  all  dependents,  with  provision  beside  for  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  medical  service  in  the  family,  and  at  least  some 
degree  of  savings.  Each  state  should  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  industries  that  do  not  pay  wages  equal  to  this  demand  and 
fix  for  them  an  enforceable  minimum  wage.  Wages  should  be  paid 
in  cash  at  least  every  two  weeks. 

2.  Hours — Eight  hours  should  be  a  normal  day  for  all  men 
employed  in  continuous  industries,  and  a  maximum  for  women  and 
minors  in  all  industries.  No  week  should  include  more  that  six 
days  of  work,  and  there  should  be  in  each  week  one  period  of  at 
least  forty  consecutive  hours  of  rest.  Night  work  for  minors  and 
women  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

3.  Safety  and  Health — The  federal  government  should  establish 
standards  of  sanitation  and  safety  for  all  industries.  The  manu- 
facture of  poisonous  articles  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  worker 
should  be  prohibited,  trusting  science  to  find  harmless  substitutes 
Men  unable  to  understand  English  should  be  forbidden  to  handle 
dangerous  machinery.  All  deaths,  injuries  and  diseases  due  to 
industrial  operations  should  be  reported  to  the  state. 

4.  Housing — Each  family  is  entitled  to  a  home  with  rooms  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  number  to  provide  decently  for  all  members  thereof. 


Sunlight  and  ventilation  are  requisite  in  every  room ;  also  pure 
running  water  and  sanitary  toilet  conveniences  within  the  private 
premises  of  each  family.  Rentals  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
the  family  income.  To  protect  wage  earners  from  exorbitant  rent, 
the  greater  share  of  taxes  should  be  transferred  from  dwellings  to 
land.  Factory  production  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  home, 
especially  not  in  tenements.  The  law  should  provide  against  over- 
crowding and  improper  sanitary  conditions  in  temporary  con- 
struction camps. 

5.  Term  of  Working  Life— No  children  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  wages  under  16  years  of  age.  No  woman  should  be  employed 
at  any  work  which  compels  constant  standing  through  the  work 
hours.  Mothers  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  within  eight 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Forms  of  employment  that  are 
strictly  seasonal  should  be  catalogued  by  the  government  and 
provision  made  for  transferring  workers  from  one  occupation  to 
another  in  order  to  give  constant  employment.  Employers  are 
under  no  obligation  to  give  work  to  persons  of  subnormal  efficiency, 
and  the  government  should  therefore  take  measures  to  train  sub- 
normal persons  into  efficiency. 

6.  Compensation — An  accident  resulting  fatally  to  the  wage 
earner  of  any  family  should  be  compensated  to  the  family  by  not 
less  than  the  amount  of  four  years'  wages.  Permanent  disability 
should  be  compensated  to  the  sufferer  by  65  per  cent  of  total  wages 
for  fifteen  years.  Diseases  caused  by  conditions  of  an  occupation 
should  be  compensated  the  same  as  accidents.  Pensions  for  dis- 
ability of  age  should  be  established  in  all  industries,  and  wage 
earners  should  not  lose  their  equitable  rights  in  such  pensions  by 
changing  from  one  employer  to  another.  Insurance  against  unem- 
ployment not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  laborer  ought  to  be  eventually 
devised  by  the  state. 

Women  in  Railroad  Switch  Towers 

A  recent  disastrous  wreck  on  the  Burlington  railway  in  a  Chi- 
cago suburb,  whereby  thirteen  lives  were  lost,  served  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  women  are  now  employed  as  switch-tower 
operators,  a  branch  of  railroading  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  men.  A  railroad  switch  tower,  or  signal  box,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  seems  hardly  the  place  for  a  woman,  especially  at 
night.  This  particular  woman  has  not  been  exonerated  from  blame 
in  connection  with  the  accident,  but  regardless  of  that  point,  the 
character  of  her  employment  has  elicited  protests  against  throw- 
ing women  into  such  hazardous  and  nerve-racking  occupations. 
She  is  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  but  her  husband  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  engage  in  this  strenuous  work  in 
order  to  add  needed  funds  to  the  family  income.  Probably  the 
labor  itself  is  no  more  exhausting  than  scrubbing  floors  or  various 
kinds  of  farm  toil  to  which  women  are  accustomed,  but  the  situa- 
tion presents  current  economic  questions  from  a  new  angle.  Amer- 
ica has  wealth  enough  to  keep  all  her  population  in  reasonable  com- 
fort, but  this  wealth  is  so  badly  distributed  that  women  and  chil- 
dren must,  perforce,  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world  to  earn  their 
bread.  The  Burlington  wreck  appears  to  have  supplied  another 
argument  for  a  readjustment  of  the  social  system. 


Religious  World 


Defense's  Counsel  Complains  of  Prejudgment 

A  new  press  cable  from  Seoul  reports  that  counsel  for  the  Chris- 
tians on  trial  there  for  plotting  against  the  Japanese  government 
in  Korea  made  application  to  the  presiding  judge  for  permission 
to  examine  witnesses  from  the  police  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
the  defendants'  complaints  of  torture.  They  also  proposed  that 
at  least  two  missionaries  implicated  by  the  alleged  confessions  of 
Korean  prisoners  should  be  examined  as  to  the  truth  of  these 
charges.  The  presiding  judge  denied  both  requests,  and  thereupon 
the  attorneys  gave  notice  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  defense  this 
ruling  of  the  court  amounted  to  the  announcement  that  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  found  guilty  regardless  of  any  evidence  presented  on 
their  part.  The  judge  resented  this  complaint,  and  to  emphasize  his 
indignation  at  it  adjourned  the  court. 

Private  letters  from  Pyeng  Yang  written  June  25  and  sent  by  the 
hand  of  a  returning  lady  missionary  to  be  mailed  in  Siberia  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  Foreign  Board's  cable  received  week 
before  last,  which  brought  the  first  public  news  that  missionaries 
were  named  in  the  purported  confessions  of  the  Korean  prisoners 
at  Seoul.    At  the  date  these  letters  were  written  the  missionaries 
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had  already  been  informed  that  their  names  were  found  in  these 
documents,  but  at  that  time  they  did  not  beHeve  that  these  portions 
of  the  testimony  of  the  prisoners  would  be  read  in  court.  For 
the  Japanese  officials  had  then  already  taken  pains  to  convey  to  the 
missionary  colony  at  Pyeng  Yang  and  Syen  Chun  an  unofficial 
assurance  that  the  government  put  no  faith  at  all  in  any  assertions 
which  involved  foreigners  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  missionaries  were,  however,  rather  disappointed  than  pleased 
with  this  assurance.  They  calculated  that  if  the  confessions  in- 
volving them  were  read  in  open  court  the  documents  would  be  on 
their  face  stamped  spurious,  since  the  Americans  regarded  their  own 
standing  in  the  community  so  impregnable  that  no  thought  of  their 
actual  implication  could  stand  in  the  public  mind  for  a  moment.  So 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  are  rather  gratified  than  otherwise 
in  the  unexpected  development  at  Seoul,  where  the  extorted  con- 
fessions were  read  in  full. 

The  letters  referred  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  what  these  charges 
were.  Copies  of  the  confessions  had  already  come  to  the  mission- 
aries from  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  and  it  was  found,  according 
to  these  papers,  that  the  Koreans  had  declared  to  the  Japanese 
police  that  "all  the  foreigners  in  Pyeng  Yang"  had  met  the  Koreans 
in  the  Taisung  school — a  public,  not  a  missionary  school — and  had 
there  not  only  advised  them  to  kill  the  governor  general,  but 
had  actually  handed  them  pistols  and  instructed  them  to  go  to  the 
railroad  station  and  shoot  Terauchi  on  sight.  With  this  as  an 
example  of  the  testimony  it  seems  no  wonder  that  the  missionaries 
take  comfort  in  the  confidence  that  publication  of  such  charges  must 
react  in  behalf  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  their  Korean  converts. 

It  is  learned  from  the  state  department  at  Washington  that  the 
Japanese  government  had  filed  there  explicit  assurances  that  no 
American  residents  in  Korea  are  to  be  molested  in  this  prosecution. 
Japan  has  also  made  unlimited  apology  for  the  offense  of  searching 
the  houses  of  George  S.  McCune  and  Stacy  L.  Roberts  at  Syen 
Chun  several  months  ago. 

Great  Daily  Paper  Espouses  Korean  Cause 

The  most  powerful  reenforcement  which  has  yet  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  persecuted  Korean  Christians  is  the  extraordinary  enlistment 
of  The  New  York  Herald  in  their  cause.  This  strong  and  resource- 
ful daily  newspaper  has  undertaken  a  very  enthusiastic  crusade  to 
arouse  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  against  the  injustice  of 
Japanese  court  processes  in  the  trial  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Governor  General  Terauchi.  As  a  means  of  making 
known  to  Christendom  the  real  facts  underlying  this  prosecution 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  The  Herald,  ordered  J.  K.  Ohl, 
his  experienced  and  trustworthy  resident  correspondent  at  Peking, 
to  proceed  to  Seoul  and  report  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  trial 
there  without  fear  or  favor. 

Mr.  Ohl's  remarkably  accurate  knowledge  of  Oriental  politics, 
coupled  with  his  long  newspaper  experience,  makes  him  exceptionally 
capable  of  this  service ;  and  his  dispatches,  which  have  now  begun 
to  appear  in  The  Herald,  must  carry  to  the  judgment  of  civilization 
an  authority  such  as  perhaps  no  other  voice  from  the  entire  Orient 
could  exercise  in  these  circumstances.  In  Peking  Mr.  Ohl  is  known 
as  sometimes  a  sharp  critic  of  missions  and  missionaries,  but  in 
Seoul  on  this  conspiracy  affair  he  espouses  and  sanctions  the  view- 
point of  the  missionaries  without  qualification.  Speaking  of  the 
twenty  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  faiths  who 
have  been  openly  accused  of  encouraging  and  even  conceiving  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  Terauchi,  Mr.  Ohl  writes : 

"This  list  reads  like  a  roll  of  honor  of  the  Americans  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  Korea. 
To  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  these  Americans  such  re- 
markable charges  furnish  their  own  refutation.  No  foreigner  in 
the  Far  East  and  no  intelligent  Japanese  believes  for  a  moment  that 
these  men  are  in  the  slightest  extent  implicated  in  such  a  con- 
spiracy— if  there  was  one." 

The  Herald's  correspondent  gives  additional  accusations  involved 
in  the  so-called  "confessions"  wrung  by  torture  from  the  Koreans. 
Bishop  Harris,  according  to  these  stories,  is  alleged  to  have  said  to 
the  conspirators :  "Help  will  be  given  to  you  by  the  missionaries 
and  the  nations,  not  outwardly  but  in  secret."  Dr.  Underwood  is 
charged  with  furnishing  the  plotters  in  the  northern  cities  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  movements  of  Terauchi  in  order  that  he  might 
be  assassinated  on  his  trips  to  Pyeng  Yang  and  Wiju.  Most  amaz- 
ing of  all.  Dr.  Moffett  is  declared  in  this  police  document  to  have 
met  with  the  conspirators  after  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
murder  the  governor  general,  and  to  have  then  reviled  them  for 
their  cowardice. 

Mr.  Ohl  notes  that  only  one  Korean  defendant  before  the  court 
failed  to  testify  to  torture  by  the  police.    This  one,  however,  with 


all  the  rest  absolutely  repudiated  the  confessions  in  every  detail 
when  examined  in  open  court.  All  of  them  said,  also,  that  they  did 
not  dare  deny  the  confessions  while  continuing  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  since  that  would  only  have  subjected  them  to  additional 

Grenfell  Dedicates  Home  for  Fishermen 

Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  has  at  last  realized  his  ambition  to 
provide  for  the  fishermen  of  the  Labrador  banks  a  home  and 
social  center  in  St.  John's.  Newfoundland,  where  many  of  them 
spend  their  winter  seasons.  Just  as  missionaries  among  the  lumber- 
men of  the  north  woods  have  learned  that  demoralization  comes  to 
the  toilers  not  when  they  are  busy  in  the  forest  but  when  they  are 
idle  in  the  towns,  so  Dr.  Grenfell  soon  came  to  feel  that  he  was  not 
doing  right  by  the  fishermen  Vihom  he  served  on  their  boats  in 
the  summer  unless  he  followed  them  with  helpful  influences  into 
the  city  where  they  must  wait  v/orkless  all  winter.  So  he  planned 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  working  to  secure  a  building  in 
St.  John's  which  will  be  to  the  fishermen  everything  which  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  supplies  for  the  men  of  an 
ordinary  American  city.  His  dream  at  length  came  true  when 
the  King  George  V.  Institute  for  Sailors  and  Fishermen  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  Newfoundland  capital  on  July  15.  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  chairman  of  the  American  Grenfell  committee,  through  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  supplied,  was  in 
attendance  at  the  dedicatory  exercises,  as  was  also  Chairman  W. 
F.  A.  Archibald  of  the  English  Deep  Sea  mission,  which  first 
sent  Dr.  Grenfell  to  his  wonderful  service  on  the  Labrador  coast. 
Congratulatory  messages  were  received  from  King  George  and 
President  Taft  as  well  as  from  ex-President  Roosevelt.  The 
building  cost  upward  of  $100,000. 

The  Summer  at  Montreat 

Montreat  Assembly,  the  beautiful  summer  rallying  place  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  hidden  away  in  its  charming  cove 
in  the  mountains  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  fruitful  and  well  patronized  session.  Contrary  to  the  plan  of 
most  other  Chautauqua  centers  under  Christian  influences,  the  pro- 
gram at  Montreat  has  a  religious  and  churchly  flavor  throughout. 
There  is  a  Bible  class  taught  in  the  auditorium  every  day  on  into 
the  early  weeks  of  September.  The  first  period  of  the  season — the 
two  weeks  from  July  7  to  21 — was  devoted  to  a  Bible  institute,  at 
which  the  principal  lecturer  was  Professor  George  L.  Robin- 
son of  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago.  Cameron  Johnson  has  been 
presenting  a  remarkable  series  of  stereopticon  pictures  from  the 
Holy  Land  and  from  the  missionary  countries  of  the  Orient.  Doc- 
tors R.  G.  Pearsorr,  R.  A.  Webb  and  W.  L.  Lingle,  professors  of 
southern  theological  schools,  have  likewise  been  giving  important 
courses  of  lectures. 

The  second  period  is  the  week  between  July  21  and  28,  and  this 
is  entirely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  rural  church  problem. 
The  leaders  of  this  conference  will  be  Miss  Anna  B.  Taft  and  Rev. 
E.  Frederick  Eastman  from  the  country  life  department  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  in  New  York.  President  D.  H.  Hill  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  College  will  be  another  speaker. 

Succeeding  this  will  come  a  series  of  denominational  conferences 
dealing  with  practical  work  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
Between  July  30  and  August  4  the  daily  sessions  will  discuss  Sunday 
school  and  young  people's  work  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Phillips,  the  denominational  Sunday  school  secretary.  A  conference 
on  Christian  education  and  ministerial  relief  will  ensue  on  August  5 
and  6,  directed  by  Secretary  Henry  H.  Sweets  of  Louisville.  Be- 
tween August  7  and  11  home  missions  will  be  to  the  fore,  with 
Secretary  Homer  McMillan  directing  the  program.  From  August 
II  to  14  two  simultaneous  conferences  will  interest  the  laymen  and 
the  laywomen  in  discussion  of  their  duty  toward  missions.  The 
former  conference  will,  of  course,  be  a  part  of  the  constant  work 
of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  in  the  Southern  Church, 
and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  president  of  that  movement, 
Charles  A.  Rowland  of  Athens,  Georgia.  The  ladies'  conference 
will  meanwhile  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  which  Miss  Kate  M. 
Roberts  of  Atlanta  is  the  leader. 

For  a  final  climax  of  the  season  will  come  a  general  religious 
conference,  wherein  the  principal  feature  will  be  the  address  of 
Dr.  James  P.  Smith  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  religious  life 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Though  the  meetings 
at  Montreat  are  designed  peculiarly  for  Southern  Presbyterians,  all 
Presbyterians  from  the  North — as  indeed  all  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination— may  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  one  of  the  choicest 
beauty  spots  of  all  North  America. 
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Editorial 


Mountain  to  Shore 

FACILIS  DESCENSUS" — so  the  Roman  poet  wrote  ages  ago. 
That  was  true  in  nature,  science  and  morals  then,  and  is 
still.  A  brakeless  vehicle  on  a  mountain  road  has  more 
than  once  found  itself  breakable.  Memory  tells  us  of  a  bicycle 
and  its  rider,  sound  and  safe  at  the  top  of  a  hill  on  a  country 
road,  smashed  and  bruised  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill — the  very 
Avernus  of  a  hill.  The  aeroplanist  is  learning  the  lesson,  but  mul- 
titudes of  victims  to  untoward,  swift  descent  have  not  perceptibly 
lessened  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  of  heaven-tempting. 
Those  old  Babel  men  had  a  safer  time  in  scaling  heaven.  The  run 
down  the  grade  also  from  integrity  to  utter  vagabondage  and  moral 
brokenness  can  be,  often  is,  swiftly  made. 

This  is  the  somber  side  of  the  "facilis  descensus"  proposition. 
There  is,  however,  a  brighter  one.  Coasting  on  snow  crust  in  the 
winter,  with  good  company,  in  well  manned,  well  steered  sleds,  is 
as  good  as  an  automobile  joy  ride,  and  going  down  from  high  points 
of  vision  to  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  valleys  far 
below  is  full  of  delight  as  stage  or  touring  car  takes  one  smoothly 
from  elevated  laziness  to  the  calling  activities  of  a  busy  world. 

So  our  descent  from  mountain  to  shore  on  a  recent  day  was 
easy,  not,  indeed,  to  an  Avernus,  but  to  a  waiting  pulpit  in  a  city 
by  the  sea.  In  the  morning  we  were  1,800  feet  above  tidewater. 
Twenty  miles  over  to  the  northwest  towered  the  crests  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  mountain  bedroom.  Between  eye  and  mountain  sumtnit 
stretched  the  waveless  ocean  of  green  tops.  Filling  the  lungs  was 
the  dustless,  smokeless  air.  If  such  air  were  a  liquid  it  would  be 
for  drinking  the  elixir  of  life.  At  night  we  were  where  the 
mountain  streams  which  come  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
springs  had  found  their  last  level  in  the  wide  rolling  ocean.  In 
the  harbor  were  riding  the  hulks  of  ships  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  Along  the  coast  line,  east  and  south  for  Imndreds  of  miles, 
were  sprinkled  the  cottages  and  villas  of  multitudes  seeking  rest 
and  escape  from  the  torrid  stretches  of  city  avenues  in  the  heated 
July  days. 

Eighteen  hundred  feet  down,  but  every  drop  of  100  feet  meant 
a  rise  of  a  half  degree  in  the  crystal  tube  where  the  mercury  rises 
and  falls ;  the  telltale  column  by  which  the  sweltering  thousands 
in  summer,  the  freezing  thousands  in  winter,  gauge  their  comfort 
or  discomfort,  their  happiness  or  misery.  Altitude  down,  tempera- 
ture up.  Seventy-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  mountains  in  the 
morning;  92  degrees  at  the  shore  when  at  night  we  have  reached 
it.  The  transit  was  easy.  That  was  only  a  matter  of  horses  and 
carriage  wheels,  of  a  locomotive  and  car  wheels,  but  to  balance  the 
difference  between  79  and  92  was  a  different  matter. 

To  meet  and  keep  a  promise  takes  us  down  from  mountain  to 
shore.  Moralists  have  said  in  varying  form  that  the  mere  doing 
of  duty  is  abundant  and  sufficient  satisfaction  to  a  soul.  To  keep  a 
promise  is  to  perform  a  duty,  and  one  who  does  so  virtuous  a  thing 
should,  according  to  the  moralist,  be  supremely  happy.  But  we 
confess  that  1,800  feet  down  and  13  degrees  up  seemed  a  big  price 
to  pay  for  the  fulfillment  of  duty,  and  as  we  realized,  through  the 
sleepless  hours  of  that  first  night  by  the  shore,  how  hot  a  hot 
night  can  be  when  the  rflemory  of  the  coolness  of  the  night  before 
in  the  mountains  is  fresh  we  shook  our  doubled  fist  at  duty  and 
cried  in  true  Hamletian  way,  "Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight." 

There  is  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  it  is  better  to  dwell  in 
a  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a 
wide  house.  So  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  exchange  of  moun- 
tain for  shore,  lying  on  his  back  tin  the  floor  of  his  room  courting 
sleep  which  seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  heat  as  he  could  not, 
cried  out:  "It  is  better,  far  better,  to  lie  on  a  blanket  in  a  shack 
high  up  the  side  of  Old  Snowy  mountain  than  to  toss  and  meta- 
phorically tear  in  the  most  luxurious  hotel  suite  by  the  side  of  the 
far-rolling  sea." 

This  little  holiday,  vacation  day  experience  belongs  to  the  natural 
world  and  is  inevitable.  One  must  go  down  from  idleness  on 
the  heights  to  the  stern  activities  of  the  lowlands.  Toil,  stress, 
heat,  duty,  are  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  he  is  indeed  blessed  who 
with  steady  hand  and  unceasing  purpose  does  his  day's  work.  There 
are  fifty  millions  like  him,  as  far  as  the  call  and  the  labor  are 
concerned.  The  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  republic  lie  in  the 
fact  that  half  at  least  of  those  millions  do  with  steady  joy  change 
the  mountain  for  the  shore  day  after  day. 

There  are  millions  with  whom  patriotism  is  a  larger  word 
than  personality.    'Tis  "Heigh  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,"  with  the 


best  bulk  of  American  life.  We  will  take  what  comes  when  it 
comes.  If  it  is  up  today  to  ecstatic  altitudes,  good.  Let  the 
voice  of  ecstasy  ring  clear.  If  it  is  down  tomorrow  to  heat- 
burned,  murk-filled  shore  depressions,  good.  Let  the  hand  of 
earnestness  tug  at  the  toughest  toil  till  triumph  comes.  Only  the 
craven  yields  to  stress.  Only  the  pampered  submit  to  life's  dis- 
comforts. The  normal  life  takes  what  the  day  brings.  The  ab- 
normal man  moons  over  memories — a  sentimentalist  who  does  not 
comprehend  how  sentiment  may  be  a  spur  to  drive  one  faster 
toward  a  distant  goal,  but  that  sentimentality  is  only  a  mushroom 
mooning.  The  value  of  the  mountain  is  its  inspiration  for  the 
hour  of  coping  with  the  shore. 

The  passers  on  the  way  of  life  make  tv^o  mighty  counter  currents. 
One  is  a  tide  rising  slowly  up  and  up,  bearing  its  freightage  of  in- 
dividuality to  heights  of  success,  of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  of  power, 
of  self-conquest,  and  therefore  of  real  ability  to  enjoy.  The  other 
is  a  stream  moving  steadily  toward  the  ocean.  Sometimes  dashing 
down  precipices  victims  of  self-ruin,  sometimes  whirling  in  eddies 
the  debris  of  life,  sometimes  bearing  along  on  its  strong,  even 
bosom  purposeful  energy  returning  to  the  rock  and  roll  and  sweep 
of  the  vast  multitudinous  life  of  the  lowlands.  Humanity  going 
up;  humanity  going  down.  That  is  the  story.  From  shore  to 
mountain,  when  the  hour  for  rest  and  recreation  comes.  From 
mountain  to  shore  when  duty  calls,  or  work  must  be  done,  or  a 
hand  is  wanted  to  underwrite  life's  ventures,  or  a  voice  is  needed 
to  sound  with  eloquence  truth's  propaganda. 

A  life  all  mountain  would  be  inane.  A  life  all  shore  would 
land  the  world  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  All  anything  is  a  misfortune. 
The  Eskimo  is  an  all  high  latitude  man  of  heavy  motion,  of  dull 
intellect,  of  narrow  ideas,  of  few  ideals.  The  tropical  African  is  a 
baked  man,  a  browned  man,  with  charred  brains  and  seared  con- 
science, and  crinkled  wits.  The  bleached  man  of  the  temperate 
zones,  the  man  whose  blood  and  passions  are  cooled,  but  yet  who 
mingles  in  himself  the  least  that  is  bad  and  the  most  that  is  good 
of  hot  and  cold  climates,  is  the  one  who  has  done  the  work  of 
the  world. 

Of  course  in  this  as  in  all  things  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  But  they  are  exceptions.  Shakespeare  has  but  one  Othello. 
France  has  but  one  Dumas  pere  and  one  Dumas  fils.  America  has 
not  looked  for  her  soldiers,  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  to  the  Arctic 
lands,  nor  to  the  Latin-American  peoples  about  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  We  can  play  for  a  summer's  day 
among  icebergs,  or  for  a  winter  hour  under  the  palm  trees ;  but  for 
the  work  that  counts,  look  to  the  peoples  whose  life  in  temperate 
regions  carries  them  backward  and  forward  between  shore  and 
mountain,  and  mountain  and  shore.  R.  S.  H. 


A  Better  National  Hymn— if  It  Is  Wanted 

Hope  for  a  new  and  superior  national  hymn  or  anthem  has  been 
expressed  by  discriminating  Americans  whom  patriotic  loyalty 
cannot  blind  to  the  fact  that  both  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee"  and 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  are  deficient  in  literary  quality  and  in  virile 
idealism  as  well.  A  fully  worthy  national  song  for  the  American 
people  should  bear  evidence  of  a  sure  and  craftsmanlike  literary 
touch  in  the  first  place ;  it  should  be  elevated  far  above  any  sug- 
gestion of  amateurish  writing.  Then,  after  that  and  still  more 
important,  of  course,  it  ought  to  ring  clear  with  the  voice  of 
stalwart  manhood,  free  entirely  from  either  simpering  or  blustering 
affection.  Finally,  it  should  beat  high  with  the  pulse  of  national 
realities;  conventionalism  in  phraseology  and  ideas  should  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  live  blood  of  sympathy  with  experiences  and  prob- 
lems of  our  present-day  countrymen.  Moreover,  outside  its  own 
qualities,  the  ultimate  national  hymn  should  be  strictly  wedded  to 
American  music — not  condemned  to  endless  association  with  im- 
ported foreign  melodies,  as  nearly  all  the  nation's  patriotic  songs 
have  been. 

These  requisitions  for  a  true  national  hymn,  however  unmet 
before,  have  at  length  been  fulfilled.  The  noble  verses  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  published  in  The  Continent  of  July  4, 
will  endure,  critically  examined,  all  the  acid  tests  here  proposed 
for  an  adequate  patriotic  lyric.  The  hymn  is  exquisitely  finished 
in  workmanship,  exalted  in  manful  sentiment,  free  of  mawkish- 
ness,  responsive  to  the  best  social  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  reli- 
gious feeling  large,  reverent  and  trustful.  Besides  all  this,  the 
admirable  music  to  which  Dr.  Merrill  has  set  the  stanzas  is  a 
companion  inspiration,  qualifying  perfectly  for  musical  expression 
of  every  mood  and  quality  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  poetic  lines. 

Briefly  spoken,  the  truth  is  that  if  the  American  people  actually 
desire  at  all  a  new  national  hymn  there  is  no  antagonistic  reason 
why  they  should  not  take  this.  Whether  they  will  take  it  or  not  no 
man  may  predict;  as  the  people  cannot  be  constrained  in  their 
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tastes,  so  the  turn  of  their  taste  in  a  matter  like  this  cannot  be  fore- 
told. But  this  much  may  be  said— that  if  Dr.  van  Dyke's  stanzas 
and  Dr.  Merrill's  melody  do  not  rise  into  a  common  national 
acceptance  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  lonfe  and 
affectionate  association  attaching  to  the  compositions  of  Samuel 
Francis  Smith  and  Francis  Scott  Key  have  rendered  them  invincible 
to  the  rivalry  of  songs  intrinsically  better. 

Intolerable  Miscellany  of  Slander 

The  informed  reader  fairly  gasps  as  he  reads  some  of  the  unsup- 
ported statements  concerning  the  Korean  persecutions  put  forth 
from  Japanese  sources.  The  audacity  of  certain  of  the  declarations 
recently  made  takes  for  granted  a  colossal  credulity  on  the  part  of 
the  world. 

The  illustration  at  hand  is  the  attack  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  American  missionaries.  The  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
mentioning  of  eminent  missionary  names  in  criminal  court  at  Seoul 
is  an  example  in  point.  Still  another  putting  of  this  phase  of 
Japan's  defense  is  found  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  June  6,  which, 
in  its  characteristic  endeavor  to  state  both  sides  of  e"ery  case, 
quotes  the  following  from  the  Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi : 

"There  is  no  denying  that  most  of  the  American  niissionaries 
are  men  of  high  character  and  superior  mental  qualities;  but 
there  are  a  few  men  who  are  unworthy  of  the  cause  which  they 
profess  to  represent.  These  men  of  dubious  character  are 
usually  'old  timers'  in  Korea  and  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  sordid  phases  of  Korean  life  and  character,  which  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  exploit  for  selfish  reasons.  They  send  exag- 
gerated reports  to  the  mission  boards  at  home  with  a  view 
to  securing  more  money.  The  funds  thus  obtained  they  usually 
invest  in  usurious  business,  or  squander  it  in  dissipation. 
These  are  the  men  who,  whenever  occasion  presents,  stir  up 
anti- Japanese  sentiment  among  the  natives." 

The  Continent  definitely  and  deliberately  challenges  that  state- 
ment. We  know  something  about  Korean  missionaries.  Many  of 
them  are  personal  acquaintances  of  the  editors.  Nichi-Nichi 
has  made  charges  that  are  easily  provable  or  disprovable.  They 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass.  We  believe  them  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded slander.  But  we  call  for  specifications.  Name  the  men. 
Hf  these  "men  of  dubious  character"  who  "do  not  hesitate  to  exploit 
for  selfish  purposes  the  sordid  phases  of  Korean  life  and  char- 
acter," and  who,  with  funds  obtained  by  misrepresentation,  "usually 
invest  in  usurious  business  or  squander  it  in  dissipation"  really 
€xist,  American  churches  have  far  greater  reason  for  exposing 
and  displacing  them  than  has  the  Japanese  government.  Therefore 
we  demand  details.  Unless  it  is  willing  to  stand  stultified  before 
the  world  as  a  malicious  slanderer  the  Nichi-Nichi  will  pre- 
sent proof. 

If  the  character  of  the  American  citizens  who  are  missionaries 
in  Korea  is  to  be  made  an  issue  in  this  discussion  we  unhesi- 
tatingly take  up  the  gage.  Let  us  have  evidence.  We  want  to 
identify  these  usurious  and  dissipated  inciters  to  sedition. 

Do  the  Japanese  Think  McCune  Crazy? 

Japan's  prosecuting  authorities  in  Korea  seem  to  be  already 
hedging  on  the  wholesale  accusations  against  missionaries  which 
they  permitted  to  become  public  in  the  conspiracy  trial  at  Seoul. 
They  would  now,  it  appears,  like  to  withdraw  some  of  the  extrava- 
gant aspersions  they  have  scattered  abroad.  But  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  the  charges  of  the  Japanese  unite  the  missionaries  and  the 
Koreans  too  closely  for  them  to  dissolve  the  connection  now.  If 
the  missionaries  go  acquit  it  will  be  impossible  to  persuade  rational 
onlookers  that  the  natives  are  guilty. 

Take  the  case  of  George  S.  McCune,  principal  of  Syen  Chun 
Academy,  for  example.  McCune  is  no  plaster  saint;  he  is  a  live 
•man,  with  eyes  in  his  head  to  see  what  is  going  on  around  him. 
Such  a  conspiracy  as  Terauchi's  police  allege  could  not  plausibly 
have  been  concocted  in  his  school  without  his  knowing  what  was 
afoot.  From  that  angle  the  police  have  specious  reason  to  connect 
him  with  the  affair— if  there  was  any  conspiracy  at  all.  But  who 
can  believe  that  McCune  would  be  guilty  of  any  such  thing?  Set 
aside  even  the  well  known  Christian  character  of  the  man;  take 
nothing  in  his  behalf  except  that  he  is  a  sane  man  of  the  world, 
with  much  sense  and  considerable  experience.  Is  it  even  remotely 
conceivable,  presuming  the  most  reckless  sympathy  with  Korea,  that 
he  would  help  his  students  plot  the  assassination  of  the  governor? 

Would  he  not  know  how  futile  such  a  deed  would  be?  Would 
he  not  revolt  against  sacrificing  his  students— immature  young  lads 
— to  the  certain  horror  of  retribution  for  it?  Or  at  the  wildest  sup- 
position, if  he  meant  his  boys  to  do  the  deed,  would  he  have 


planned  it  in  circumstances  such  as  the  Japanese  allege — when  there 
would  be  an  inevitable  certainty,  if  the  maniac  effort  succeeded, 
that  the  complicity  of  himself  and  his  whole  school  would  be  at 
once  apparent?  For  the  Japanese  to  accuse  Mr.  McCune  in  this 
matter — even  to  accuse  his  boys — is  entirely  equivalent  to  charging 
that  he  is  a  madman.    Is  that  what  they  mean? 


— Current  Literature  collects  and  presents  in  an  impressive  fashion 
a  number  of  conspiring  evidences  that  the  Japanese  government 
has  deliberately  undertaken  to  establish  Mikado  worship  as  a  na- 
tional religion  in  its  empire.  Much  has  been  said  recently  of  the 
discouragement  of  Japan's  public  educators  over  the  failure  of  their 
attempt  to  teach  ethics  in  the  public  schools  without  a  religious 
sanction.  Quick  interest  was  therefore  aroused  when  recently  an 
officer  in  the  ministry  of  education  called  together  representatives 
of  Buddhi  sm,  Shintoism  and  Christianity,  and  solicited  their  com- 
mon help  in  developing  a  religious  feeling  that  would  be  effectually 
national.  Of  course  the  conference  came  to  nothing  very  practical, 
for  it  developed  no  ground  upon  which  religions  so  diverse  could 
unify  themselves.  But  according  to  the  view  of  the  case  which 
Current  Literature  puts  forward  this  was  exactly  the  result  for 
which  the  Japanese  cabinet  was  looking.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Tokyo  statesmen,  it  is  argued,  this  maneuver  of  theirs  demon- 
strated that  Japan's  religious  needs  cannot  be  met  by  any  of  the 
existing  religions  on  the  ground.  Therefore  they  propose  to  con- 
struct a  new  cult  based  on  the  old  tradition  that  the  mikado  is  a 
descendant  of  a  divine  race,  and  consequently  obedience  to  him  is 
obedience  to  high  heaven.  With  this  teaching  in  their  schools  the 
mikado's  ministers  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  stamp  out  all 
possibility  of  such  sociahstic  and  anarchistic  plots  against  the  life 
of  the  emperor  as  have  recently  horrified  the  ancient  samurai 
spirit  of  the  nation.  As  an  explanation  of  the  official  prejudice 
against  missions,  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  lately  observed  to  be  reviving 
in  Japan,  this  account  of  Japanese  tendencies  seems  highly  plausible. 

— There  is  something  deliciously  soul-contenting  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  lot  of  blatant  and  haughty  wrongdoers  suddenly  descending 
from  the  perch  of  their  supposedly  secure  insolence  and  bowing 
down,  meek  and  humble,  at  the  feet  of  some  very  quiet  agent  of 
righteousness  at  whom  they  have  been  sneering  for  years.  That 
very  spectacle,  in  all  its  satisfaction,  has  been  visible  in  New  York 
recently,  when  the  loan  sharks  of  the  town  sent  word  to  the  district 
attorney  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  without  protest  any  anti- 
usury  law  that  might  be  proposed  by  Arthur  H.  Ham  of  the  Sage 
Foundation.  Ham  was  the  quiet,  righteous  man  in  the  little  drama. 
When  he  started  in  three  or  four  years  ago  the  salary  loan  firms 
laughed  at  him  scornfully.  They  were,  in  their  own  judgment, 
quite  impregnable.  But  Mr.  Ham  worked  away  until  he  had  the 
whole  city  aroused  on  the  subject,  and  to  escape  the  worst  results 
of  prosecutions  which  the  Sage  Foundation  man  was  pressing 
victoriously  they  were  only  too  glad  to  scale  their  business  down  to 
a  legal  interest  basis. 

— The  Chicago  Journal  has  been  featuring  of  late  a  remarkable 
series  of  editorials  on  the  Mormon  question.  More  than  fifty  of 
them  have  been  printed  in  succession.  All  have  borne  evidence  of 
unusual  information  and  insight  regarding  the  social  tyranny,  com- 
mercial avarice  and  political  ambition  of  the  Mormon  bosses.  The 
impression  of  their  argument  on  readers  who  have  followed  them 
must  be  ineradicable.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  public  cannot  have 
more  enlightenment  of  that  sort,  but  the  mysterious  outreach  of 
Mormon  influence  through  the  country  makes  most  daily  papers 
unwilling  even  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any  Mormon  question 
in  American  civic  life.  Over  against  this  general  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  the  outspokenness  of  The  Chicago  Journal  is  as  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  praiseworthy. 

— When  the  Olympic  games  were  first  revived  in  Athens  the 
American  competitors  distinguished  themselves  quite  as  much  by 
refusing  to  take  part  in  contests  on  Sunday  as  they  did  by  their 
success  in  winning  contests  on  week  days.  But  in  the  recent  .games 
at  Stockholm  the  credit  of  America's  extraordinary  athletic  triumph 
is  marred  a  great  deal  by  the  discredit  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  points  of  victory  were  won  on  the  two  Sabbaths 
included  in  the  games.  Why  should  American  contenders  at  Stock- 
holm stand  this  year  on  different  principles  from  the  principles  that 
Europe  respected  at  Athens  sixteen  years  ago?  Does  the  difference 
lie  in  a  running  down  since  then  of  the  public  sentiment  at  home 
which  demands  and  would  sustain  that  kind  of  protest  against 
Sabbath  desecration? 

—The  mother  of  invention  appears  ofttimes  more  of  a  pincher 
than  a  provider  for  human  want. 
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ROUBLE  CAME  to  the  apostle  Paul  at 
the  post  of  duty.    He  had  followed  the 
divine   light   and    found   himself  amid 
fierce  antagonisms.    A  vision  had  appeared  to 
him — "There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia  and 
prayed  him  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us."    And  the  apostle  immediately  es- 
sayed to  go,  "assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord 
had  called  him."   And  when  he  reached  the  place  of  ordination  "his 
flesh  had  no  rest."   "We  were  troubled  on  every  side;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears." 

And  so  it  is  clear  that  the  presence  of  difficulty  is  no  proof  of 
the  absence  of  the  Lord.  Because  we  find  the  new  sphere  full  of 
unfriendliness  and  disorder  it  is  no  token  that  we  have  misread 
the  beckoning  finger  of  our  God.  Fears  and  fightings  do  not  imply 
that  we  have  missed  the  road.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  when 
we  obey  the  divine  vision  we  shall  find  the  place  prepared.  And 
so  we  shall,  but  it  may  be  that  part  of  the  preparation  will  be  the 
massing  of  impediments  we  have  never  conceived.  At  any  rate 
let  this  be  firmly  retained  among  our  convictions,  that  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  does  not  betoken  the  absence  of  the  Lord.  When 
there  is  nothing  to  fight  we  may  begin  to  think  that  God  is  far 
away. 

Comfort  and  Strength  from  Distant  Springs 

But  how  did  the  apostle  find  strength  and  comfort  in  his  distress? 
We  have  to  go  a  long  way  from  Macedonia  to  his  springs  of  con- 
solation. The  shower  falls  upon  my  little  garden,  but  the  brewing 
ground  may  have  been  miles  away.  And  the  shower  of  refreshing 
comfort  visits  my  soul,  and  the  benediction  may  have  been  begotten 
in  unknown  souls  at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  other  day 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  African  bush  containing  this  sentence : 
"I  pray  for  you  every  day."  I  wonder  how  many  showers  have 
fallen  on  my  field  of  service  that  were  brewed  in  those  far-off 
intercessions. 

In  Corinth  there  was  a  little  company  of  believers.  They  were 
by  no  means  blameless  saints  living  "unspotted  from  the  world." 
Their  white  garments  were  not  a  little  besmirched,  and  the  laxity 
of  their  church  fellowship  had  drawn  the  apostle's  rebuke.  And 
it  is  very  beautiful  to  think  that  in  the  very  sphere  of  that  reproof 
his  own  consolations  were  to  spring.  He  had  sent  the  fire  of 
rebuke,  and  there  came  back  to  him  the  rain  of  spiritual  comfort. 

For  in  this  little  company  three  things  had  appeared.  Holy 
"longings"  had  manifested  themselves.  And  these  are  surely  the 
first  fruits  of  an  amended  life.  Spiritual  restoration  begins  in  re- 
newed aspiration  and  desire,  in  a  recovered  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  righteousness  of  God.  And  the  longings  were  accompanied 
by  holy  "mournings."  And  this,  too,  is  surely  in  the  God-appointed 
sequence.  A  longing  for  the  good  is  always  attended  by  sorrow 
for  the  bad.  We  can  never  really  see  ourselves  in  our  poverty  until 
we  have  looked  away  upon  the  wealth  of  our  inheritance.  It  is 
only  when  we  have  fixed  our  gaze  upon  something  really  exalted 
that  our  own  littleness  is  revealed.  "I  thought  I  could  preach 
until  I  heard  Alexander  McLaren,"  said  a  minister  to  me  the  other 
day.  "Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,"  said  Simon  Peter, 
when  his  eyes  were  filled  with  the  glory  of  his  Lord.  "When  I 
saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  one  dead,"  exclaims  the  apostle  John 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

And  the  "longings"  and  the  "mournings"  had  a  third  accompani- 
ment in  the  presence  of  holy  "zeal."  There  was  a  fiery,  burning 
determination  to  do  what  the  apostle  had  enjoined  in  his  rebuke, 
and  to  put  away  the  evil  thing  that  had  made  him  ashamed.  Their 
smoldering  fire  was  stirred  into  a  consuming  flame  and  they  became 
jealous  and  zealous  for  the  Lord.  All  this  was  happening  in 
Corinth  while  the  apostle  was  troubled  in  Macedonia. 

Spiritual  Health  Contagious  and  Heartening 

Now  in  that  little  amending  company  in  Corinth  there  was  present 
the  disciple  Titus.  And  there  is  nothing  so  contagious  and  hearten- 
ing as  spiritual  health.  "It  cannot  be  hid."  Titus  himself  had 
evidently  been  a  bit  "down"  and  clouded  with  trouble,  but  the  "long- 
ings" of  the  little  church  and  their  "mournings"  and  their  "zeal" 
so  influenced  the  young  disciple  that  his  fears  passed  away  like 
clouds  in  the  warm  light  of  a  summer's  morn.  He  was  "com- 
forted." The  recovered  health  of  the  fellowship  delivered  him 
from  all  his  fears. 

And  now  we  draw  near  to  the  ministry  which  brought  consola- 


tion to  Paul.  "God  comforted  us  at  the  coming  of  Titus."  Titus 
carried  the  contagion  to  Macedonia,  and  the  troubled  apostle  was 
lightened  and  heartened,  and  his  faith  became  steady  and  serene. 
Titus  carried  the  Lord's  fire  about  and  one  smoldering  lamp  after 
another  was  rekindled.  The  old  apostle  was  made  young  again. 
"So  that  I  rejoice  yet  more."  And  if  we  exercise  our  imagination 
we  may  easily  see  how  many  more  would  "take  heart"  in  the 
heartening  of  the  apostle  Paul.  When  one  man  is  fully  aflame 
for  Christ  there  is  no  end  to  the  circle  of  his  illumination. 

Now  all  this  describes  a  very  gracious  succession.  How  does 
Paul  interpret  it?  "Nevertheless  he  that  comforteth  the  lowly,  even 
God,  comforted  us  at  the  coming  of  Titus."  The  entire  series  of 
blessings  is  traced  to  the  gracious  initiation  and  the  superintending 
love  of  God.  In  the  benediction  of  Titus  Paul  recognized  the  rein- 
carnation of  his  Lord.  And  so  we  never  know  what  gracious  sur- 
prises our  God  is  arranging.  The  shower  I  shall  need  tomorrow 
is  brewing  somewhere.  If  my  need  abound,  my  consolation  will 
also  abound.  I  know  not  how  it  may  come — through  what  channels 
it  will  be  sent — but  come  it  will  if  it  be  needful  for  my  heart  to 
have  it.  Let  me  cultivate  the  requisite  spirit  that  I  may  apprehend 
it  when  it  appears.  "He  that  comforteth  the  lowly."  That  is  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  reception.  The  comfort  of  God  is  given  to 
"the  poor  in  spirit."  His  rivers  "descend  to  the  plains."  "He  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble." 

There  is  one  other  glimpse  of  privilege  which  is  given  through 
this  incident  in  the  early  church.  It  is  possible  for  very  humble 
people  to  water  the  souls  of  those  who  stand  in  responsible  places. 
Titus  can  comfort  Paul.  A  sincere  but  an  obscure  believer  in 
England  or  America  can  send  showers  of  refreshing  to  great  mis- 
sionaries in  far-away  fields.  Indeed  we  may  have  a  share  in  the 
mightiest  ministries.  We  may  help  to  revive  the  heroic  statesman 
at  his  responsible  task.  We  may  help  to  fertilize  the  minds  of  men 
who  wield  healthy  influences  among  their  fellows.  All  unknown  to 
the  recipients  we  may  contribute  to  their  blessings.  It  is  a  vista  of 
privilege  which  every  man  may  exercise.  We  may  all  engage  in 
sending  spiritual  treasure  to  many  "who  have  not  seen  our  faces 
in  the  flesh."  J.  H.  Jowett. 

The  Power  of  a  Consecrated  Pen 

BY  H.  P.  FORD 

PERHAPS  MORE  than  most  men  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller 
realized  the  possibilities  for  good  that  lay  in  the  wise  and 
sympathetic  use  of  his  pen  and  made  the  most  of  them.  He 
was  able  not  only  through  his  books  but  also  through  his  personal 
letters  to  give  cheer  and  inspiration  to  many. 

At  a  Torrey-Alexander  meeting  held  one  night  some  years  ago 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Alexander  asked  for 
personal  experiences,  and  one  man,  in  his  talk,  referred  to  a  letter 
received  from  Dr.  Miller.  Instantly  Mr.  Alexander  interrupted 
him  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  those  wonderful  letters  of  Dr.  Miller! 
How  they  have  helped  and  encouraged  us !  How  they  have  blessed 
thousands  of  lives !  I  wonder  how  many  in  this  audience  have 
received  letters  from  Dr.  Miller?  All  who  have  please  hold  up  your 
hand."  It  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  tireless  industry  and 
sympathetic  thoughtfulness  of  this  great  man  to  see  how  many 
hands  in  that  audience  of  several  thousand  were  raised;  from  pit 
to  gallery  they  were  to  be  seen  everywhere ! 

Dr.  Miller  not  only  wrote  letters,  but  it  was  also  his  blessed  priv- 
ilege to  receive  literally  thousands  of  them,  many  being  from 
strangers,  thanking  him  for  help  given ;  and  these  letters  always 
brought  to  him  cheer  and  comfort.  Of  this  large  number,  re- 
ceived from  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  made  extracts 
from  a  few,  selected  almost  at  random,  which  will  indicate  how 
fully  his  writings  were  appreciated." 

From  Toronto,  Canada,  Dr.  John  Potts  wrote : 

"I  can  only  repeat  what  doubtless  you  have  often  heard,  namely, 
that  God  has  given  you  a  great  gift  and  a  great  spiritual  insight 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  and  of  spiritual  things.  I  marvel 
at  the  work  you  accomplish  as  author,  editor  and  pastor." 

Other  letters  from  various  correspondents  follow : 
"Easton,  Pennsylvania — Your  friendship  is  pure  gold.  It  is 
almost  five  years  since  I  visited  Philadelphia,  but  I  found  you 
unchanged — just  the  same  good  friend,  willing  to  give  your  precious 
time  to  one  of  your  children.  I  have  said  your  name  in  prayer  ever 
since  I  first  knew  you.  May  the  New  Year  be  rich  in  blessings 
for  you  1" 
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"Melbourne,  Australia — You  will  see  from  the  inclosed  topic  card 
that  our  Christian  Endeavor  society  is  to  have  'An  Evening  with 
J.  R.  Miller.'  I  selected  the  subject,  as  I  have  been  reading  some 
of  your  books  lately.  Having  received  so  much  help  and  inspira- 
tion from  them  I  wished  my  fellow  Endeavorers  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  you||. writings." 

"San  Rafael,  California — I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  your 
books  this  quiet  Sunday  afternoon.  Laying  it  down,  I  thought  of 
all  you  are  writing,  and  have  written,  and  of  how  you  have  help- 
fully touched  human  lives  in  the  homes  of  the  lofty  and  the  lowly 
alike !  This  thought  has  come  to  me  often  when  I  have  seen  your 
books  in  the  homes  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  continent.  I 
went  recently  into  the  home  of  one  of  San  Francisco's  gifted 
women,  whose  influence  in  the  world  is  great,  and  on  the  table  lay 
one  of  your  works,  just  where  she  could  take  it  up,  if  only  for 
a  line  at  a  time." 

"Birmingham,  England — It  does  seem  to  me  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,  when  I  consider  your  high  standing  and  the 
many  calls  upon  your  time,  that  you  should  be  so  kind  to  me 
and  give  me  so  much  of  your  help  and  thought.  Do  you  know  I 
think  God  must  have  meant  you  to  be  my  teacher,  because  I  can 
understand  you  so  quickly  and  because  it  is  such  an  intense  joy 
to  learn  from  you.  I  have  been  reading  Emerson's  essays  lately 
and  like  them  very  much,  but  not  at  all  in  the  same  way  I  like  your 
books ;  for  when  I  read  Emerson  I  am  at  school ;  when  I  read  your 
books  I  am  resting  at  home." 

"London,  England — A  friend,  an  architect  in  Bombay,  India,  in- 
forms me  that  at  Christmas  he  purchased  300  copies  of  your 
'Come  Ye  Apart'  and  distributed  them  among  his  friends  and 
native  clients.  One  of  them  went  to  a  Mohammedan  prince,  for 
whom  he  had  recently  constructed  a  palace  and  in  whose  house  he 
had  great  freedom.  He  afterwards  learned  that  the  volume  was 
being  read  with  much  interest  both  by  the  prince  and  his  wife. 
Another  copy  was  sent  to  a  Mohammedan  merchant,  and  on  a 
call  to  his  office  he  found  the  book  lying  on  the  table,  it  having 
been  brought  from  his  residence.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
of  these  silent  influences  at  work." 

"Toronto,  Canada — Your  books  have  been  my  favorites  for  years, 
and  I  have  been  echoing  their  helpful  messages  to  all  my  patients  in 
the  seven  hospitals  of  the  city  where  my  work  calls  me  day  by 
day ;  and  also  in  our  young  people's  meetings.  I  have  come  in 
from  my  work  with  my  heart  almost  crushed  with  the  sorrows  and 
miseries  of  this  wicked  world,  but  would  pick  up  one  of  your  books 
and  it  would  give  me  just  the  message  I  needed  for  the  hour.  .  .  . 
A  good  friend  was  kind  enough  to  say  to  me  the  other  evening: 
'I  know  now  the  secret  of  your  unselfish  life ;  it  is  because  you  have 
read  so  many  of  Dr.  Miller's  books.'  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  they 
have  helped  me  to  get  better  acquainted  with  Christ." 

"University  of  Mississippi — Last  summer  a  oarty  of  us  students 
were  over  in  South  Carolina  working  during  vacation  to  help  get 
into  school  again.  In  the  library  of  my  boarding  house  a  little  vol- 
ume in  green  binding  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  your  'Weekday 
Religion.'  I  not  only  rejd  the  book  myself,  but  read  it  aloud  to  my 
friends.  We  ordered  copies  at  once,  and  more  than  one  of  us,  I 
suspect,  had  copies  sent  to  some  dark-eyed  maiden  in  the  old 
Magnolia  state.  I  have  the  book  on  my  table  now,  and  in  the  hurry 
and  grind  I  take  time  to  read  it  even  though  I  have  read  it  again 
and  again.  Its.  simple  and  sweet  earnestness  goes  straight  to  my 
soul.  You  are  a  busy  man  in  far-away  Philadelphia,  and  I  a 
farmer's  boy  and  student  among  the  vineclad  hills  of  Mississippi, 
yet  I  know  that  we  are  drawn  close  together  by  that  greatest  of  all 
ties — the  recognition  of  our  duty  to  Christ." 

"Seaforth,  Minnesota— It  is  so  good  of  you  to  think  of  us  when 
your  time  is  so  filled  with  other  pressing  duties.  You  must  be  a 
very  energetic  man  to  attempt  and  accompHsh  so  much  in  the  line 
of  writing,  pastoral  work,  editorial  work  and  correspondence.  My 
dear  invalid  mother  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to 
receive  so  many  tokens  of  your  thoughtful  kindness.  There  is 
nothing  I  value  more  than  your  books ;  I  never  tire  of  reading  them. 
I  always  find  something  new  and  inspiring  in  them  whenever  I 
open  them ;  I  always  feel  better  and  stronger  because  of  them,  and 
I  bless  God  that  he  has  made  you  the  bearer  of  such  sweet  and 
stimulating  messages  to  the  world.  You  will  never  know  here,  but 
you  will  up  yonder,  what  a  power  they  are  in  sweetening,  uplift- 
ing and  comforting  the  thousands  who  read  them.  I  always  keep  in 
circulation  those  I  have ;  and  everyone  who  reads  them  testifies  that 
they  have  brightened  dark  days  and  taught  the  heart  to  look 
upward.  If  there  is  anything  worth  while  in  my  life  it  is  due  in 
no  little  measure  to  the  influence  your  writings  have  had  upon  me." 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  Dr.  Miller's  Christlike  living  and  doing 
is  laid  bare  in  this  paragraph  from  his  own  pen : 

"I  seek  in  the  morning  to  give  myself  to  my  Master  for  that 
day,  saying:  'Take  me.  Lord,  ^nd  use  me  today  as  thou  wilt.  I 
lay  all  my  plans  at  thy  feet.  Whatever  work  thou  hast  for  me  to 
do,  give  it  into  my  hands.  If  there  are  those  thou  wouldst  have 
me  help  in  any  way,  send  them  to  me  or  send  me  to  them.  Take 
my  time  and  use  it  as  thou  wilt.'  I  think  no  farther  on  than  today. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  give  months  and  years  to  Christ.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  the  very  first  one  to  come  to  me  in  the  golden  hours 
of  the  morning,  which  are  so  precious  to  every  student,  is  a  book 
agent,  or  a  man  with  fountain  pens  or  stove  polish,  or  perchance 
only  a  pious  idler  who  has  no  errand  but  to  pass  an  hour,  or  it 
may  be  one  of  those  social  news  venders  who  like  to  be  the  first 
to  retail  the  freshest  gossip.  Interrupted  thus  in  the  midst  of 
some  interesting  and  important  work,  my  first  impulse  is  to  chafe 


and  fret,  but  then  I  remember  my  morning  consecration.  Did  I 
not  put  my  plans  and  my  time  out  of  my  own  hands  into  my 
Master's?  Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  bow  out  of  our  door  with 
frown  one  whom  God  has  sent  either  with  a  message  or  a  bene- 
diction for  us ;  for  even  in  these  prosaic  days  heaven  sends  angels, 
though  they  may  come  unawares,  not  wearing  their  celestial  robes, 
but  disguised  in  unattractive  garb." 

Rural  Pastor  Financially  Handicapped 

BY  JOHN  A.  SIMPSON 

ECONOMICALLY  considered  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
position  of  the  country  pastor  is  a  desperately  serious  one. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  wealthy  farmer,  a  member  of 
a  church  of  which  I  was  one  time  pastor,  who  cherishes  a  standing 
grudge  against  ministers  that  they  receive  any  money  for  preaching. 
From  what  he  has  said  to  me  I  feel  sure  that  he  either  believes  or 
pretends  to  believe  that  he  is  a  hard  working  and  oppressed  man, 
and  that  the  minister  receiving  some  $600  or  $700  a  year  is  simply 
"finding  money."  Of  course  this  extreme  attitude  is  an  exception, 
but  much  of  this  feeling  lingers  in  country  congregations.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  many  country  people  have  an  exaggerated 
conception  of  the  comparative  value  of  cash.  Many  a  rich  farmer 
grudgingly  pays  $20  a  year  to  the  minister's  salary  of  six  or  seven 
hundred,  with  the  complaint  that  he  never  sees  $600  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  But  comparatively  few  farmers  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts, and  their  incomes  are  frequently  larger  than  they  suspect. 
And  the  farmer  many  times  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  large 
income  he  receives  in  the  way  of  house,  fuel,  milk  and  butter, 
poultry  and  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  and  so  forth,  which  go  to 
make  a  large  part  of  the  household  living. 

It  is  a  somewhat  odd  fact  that  increasing  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  frequently  renders  him  less  able  (in  his  own 
estimation)  to  give  to  the  church.  Possessed  of  one  farm,  and 
laying  by  various  sums  until  he  has  sufficient  to  buy  another,  leaving 
on  it  a  mortgage  for  perhaps  half  its  value,  he  announces  to  the 
solicitors  the  following  year  that  he  is  in  debt,  and  not  like  men  who 
own  their  own  farms ;  that  he  is  in  fact  worse  off  than  a  renter,  and 
that  his  former  subscription  must  be  cut  in  two. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  country  districts  at  the  present  time  to 
look  upon  the  minister  as  a  sort  of  religious  institution  which  must 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  ordinary  expression  in  country  places  for  the  annual 
soliciting  of  the  minister's  salary  is  "begging  for  the  preacher." 
It  is  largely  because  of  this  conception  of  the  place  of  the  minister 
from  an  economic  view  that  the  salaries  of  country  pastors  are  so 
small.  The  minister's  salary  is  looked  upon  as  a  benevolence  and, 
like  most  benevolences,  it  is  made  as  little  as  possible. 

"Greedy'"  if  He  Attempts  to  Increase  Income 

Many  church  members  are  jealous  of  attempts  of  the  minister  to 
earn  anything  outside  of  Jiis  salary.  As  the  community  "keeps" 
him,  any  further  effort  on  his  part  to  earn  money  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  greedy  spirit.  Besides,  the  salary  ought 
to  support  him,  and  if  he  earns  anything  additional  it  becomes  an 
excuse  for  cutting  in  two  the  former  subscription.  One  pastor  told 
me  that  he  would  not  try  to  save  anything,  even  if  possible,  for  it 
would  merely  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  of  his  salary  at  a 
later  time. 

If  the  minister  has  a  family— why,  so  much  the  worse.  There  is 
a  cynical  saying  that  ministers'  sons  turn  out  badly.  The  saying  is 
far  from  true,  yet  there  is  cause  for  fear  that  it  is  becoming  less 
untrue.  The  minister  owns  no  farm  or  business  with  which  to  keep 
his  boys  occupied.  He  is  usually  too  poor  to  send  them  away  to 
school.  There  are  probably  no  schools  in  the  neighborhood  beyond 
the  eighth  grammar  grade.  Consequently  the  ministers'  boys  are 
apt  to  grow  up  as  practical  outcasts.  Frequently  they  cannot  mingle 
with  the  young  people  of  the  community,  or  even  of  the  church,  as 
social  equals,  because  they  lack  property  or  prospect.  They  have 
no  horses  and  buggies,  which  are  essential  to  young  men's  stand- 
ing in  a  country  community.  From  their  childhood  they  are  the  butt 
of  gibes  and  scorn  from  all  other  boys  of  their  acquaintance.  If 
they  don't  turn  out  badly  it's  no  fault  of  their  neighbors.  With 
respect  to  the  minister's  daughters  the  situation  is  much  the  same, 
although  they  are  not  confronted  with  the  same  danger  of  moral 
contamination  that  faces  their  brothers. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  lot  of  the  minister's  children  in  the  country 
is  a  seriously  unfortunate  one.  And  the  essential  cause  is  that 
the  minister  and  his  household  are  presumed  to  occupy  the  place  of 
a  "foremost  family"  in  the  community,  and  they  are  given  the  finan- 
cial position  of  a  poor  renter!  Truly,  "the  legs  of  the  lame  are 
not  equal." 
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"Team  Play  ^  in  Churches  of  Baltimore 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


First  Church,  Baltimore 


BALTIMORE  WAS  burning.  Only  they  who 
have  seen  a  great  city  in  flames  can  realize 
the  grandeur  and  awfulness  of  the  scene. 
I  was  "covering"  the  fire  for  my  paper,  and  the 
spectacular  catastrophe  was  painting  itself  upon 
my  memory  in  a  series  of  separate  scenes.  One 
of  these  showed  a  group  of  the  leading  financiers 
of  the  city  gathered  in  a  small  room  within  the  fire 
lines.  Their  faces  were  undismayed.  The  pene- 
trating throb,  throb,  throb  of  the  fire 
engines  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the 
firemen  and  the  occasional  crash  of  fall- 
ing walls.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  dis- 
aster these  men,  with  consummate  self- 
possession  and  foresight,  were  met  to- 
gether to  plan  the  finan- 
cial reconstruction  of 
Baltimore.  The  cool 
pluck  of  it  took  hold  of 
me,  and  as  I  passed  on 
to  another  section  of  the 
burned  district  I  re- 
marked to  a  captain  of 
militia,  "That's  the  way 
American  men  do  it." 
With  a  jesting  smile  this 
good  soldier  retorted, 
"That's  the  way  south- 
ern men  do  it."  In  like 
spirit  I  called  him  an 
"unreconstructed  rebel," 
and  moved  on  to  the  thick  of  things.  That  little  incident  in  a  great 
crisis  fairly  typifies  Baltimore.  Self-confidence,  readiness  for 
emergencies,  a  southern  conception  of  loyalty  to  its  own,  and  a 
rare  quality  of  cooperation  are  written  large  upon  the  character 
of  Baltimore,  the  historically  typical  American  city,  the  northern 
commercial  capital  of  the  South.  The  ability  to  stand  together  in 
loyal  civic  spirit  has  been  demonstrated  times  without  number. 
That  is  what  gave  Baltimore  the  Democratic  national  convention ; 
that  sent  a  special  trainload  of  Baltimore  boomers  to  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  at  Dallas;  that  made  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  Baltimore  a  potent  civic  enter- 
prise. For  the  same  reason  "The  World  in  Baltimore,"  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  has  been  accepted  squarely  by  all  the  people 
as  a  Baltimore  responsibility. 

Where  the  Church  Outruns  the  Population 

Baltimore  is  unique  in  its  coordination  and  cooperation  in  reli- 
gious work.  It  is  an  example  to  the  whole  country  of  what  a 
municipality's  churches  can  do.  The  city  sense  as  opposed  to  the 
parochial  is  dominant.  The  church  leaders — and  they  are  unusually 
numerous — think  in  terms  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  kingdom,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  local  congregations.  As  a  study  in  efficiency, 
Baltimore  may  be  approached  from  any  of  several  angles.  Viewed 
as  a  Presbyterian  proposition,  the  tale  is  well  worth  telling.  Here 
is  a  great  and  growing  city  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  population.  Within  the  city  proper 
during  the  past  decade  the  population — which  has  now  attained  a 
total  well  beyond  the  half-million  mark — increased  9.73  per  cent. 
Presbyterian  churches  during  the  same  period  increased  14.20  per 
cent.  This  was  in  the  city  proper.  In  the  suburbs  Presbyterian 
church  membership  has  grown,  within  ten  years,  140  per  cent. 
Baltimore  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Roman  Catholic 
capital  of  the  country,  because  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's  residence 
there,  but  Presbyterian  churches  have  relatively  increased  more 
rapidly  than  Roman  Catholic  during  the  decade  just  ended. 

The  degree  of  self-realization  implied  in  the  foregoing  statements 
is  noteworthy.  The  Presbyterians  of  Baltimore  are  aware  of  their 
own  status.  They  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  drift  for  one 
of  direction.  Instead  of  "just  growing,"  like  Topsy,  they  are  in- 
telligently organized  and  they  administer  their  church  life  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  They  justify  their  existence 
as  a  denomination  by  their  service  to  Baltimore.  I  found  no  nar- 
row, sectarian  boastf ulness,  but,  accepting  the  necessity  for  de- 
nominational organization  under  the  present  scheme  of  things, 
the  Presbyterians  have  set  about  to  "make  good"  as  citizens  and 


Christians.  They  are  intimately  related  to  every  general  enter- 
prise of  a  religious  or  philanthropic  character  in  the  city. 

The  oneness  of  Baltimore's  Christian  work  is  illustrated  by  the 
present  preparations  for  the  exhibition,  "The  World  in  Baltimore," 
which  is  to  open  next  winter.  The  strong  laymen  of  the  city  are 
behind  this.  The  guaranty  of  something  like  $100,000  was  promptly 
provided  by  these  men,  without  a  public  appeal.  The  vastness  of 
the  task  in  no  wise  daunted  them.  They  placed  the  headquarters 
of  "The  World  in  Baltimore"  in  the  offices  of  the  Interchurch  Fed- 
eration— and  Baltimore  has  a  real  Interchurch  Federation — and  are 
diligently  at  work  preparing  for  the  success  of  this  huge  missionary 
exposition.  They  have  related  it  to  the  missionary  interest  in  every 
congregation.  One  may  see  persons  on  the  street  cars  with  mis- 
sionary textbooks  instead  of  novels  under  their  arms.  Long  a 
conspicuously  missionary  city,  Baltimore  means  to  get  the  most  out 
of  this  opportunity. 

Instance  after  instance  can  be  cited  of  the  relation  of  the  churches 
to  the  general  religious  and  civic  enterprise.  As  one  prominent 
man  said  to  me  in  the  City  Club,  "the  church  people  run  this  city." 
In  point  of  fact  I  noticed  at  luncheon  in  the  City  Club  that  day 
many  of  the  leading  laymen ;  and  one  pastor  having  a  conference 
on  church  affairs  with  some  of  his  officials.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Baltimore  is  closer  to  the  churches  than  the  average  association, 
and  it  has  kept  strong  in  its  distinctively  religious  functions.  I 
found  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  pastor  of  First  church,  giving  a  cap- 
tivating Bible  lecture  to  a  large  group  of  mature  men  at  the  as- 
sociation one  evening.  In  a  Brown  Memorial  prayer  meeting  which 
I  attended  the  plans  for  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  for  the 
city  next  summer  were  put  forward,  not  as  a  special  enterprise  run 
from  New  York  but  as  a  part  of  Baltimore's  own  church  work. 

Cooperation  by  the  Organized  Charities 

The  "team  play"  of  which  Baltimore  is  so  notable  an  instance 
is  illustrated  in  the  charities  of  the  city,  all  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  united  in  the  Federated  Charities,  with  an  earnest  Christian, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Magruder,  at  their  head.  The  Hebrew  charities  and  the 
Roman  Catholic 
charities  are  like- 
vrise  in  close  co- 
operation with  this 
central  body.  How 
it  works  with  the 
local  churches  is  il- 
lustrated by  its 
confidential  "  e  x  - 
change  of  informa- 
tion." At  the  cen- 
tral office  is  a  list 
comprising  80,000 
names,  accumulated 
since  the  '70s.  In 
Baltimore  the  char- 
itable bodies  serve 
20  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  a 
third  of  this  num- 
ber by  some  form 
of  material  relief. 
Whenever  a  church 
has  a  call  for  aid 
from  a  needy  fam- 
ily it  communicates 
with  the  Federated 
Charities  and  learns  whether  the  applicant  is  listed,  and  if  so  what 
his  history.  This  kind  of  cooperation  makes  impracticable  the 
once  profitable  calling  of  drawing  charitable  relief  from  several 
sources  at  the  same  time.  Incidentally,  the  local  congregations  are 
restrained  from  indiscriminate  charity,  and  the  evils  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  this. 

The  closeness  of  the  relation  between  religion  and  philanthropy 
in  Baltimore  is  as  well  illustrated  by  a  story  of  the  late  Dr.  Malt- 
bie  D.  Babcock  as  by  anything  else.  A  case  of  extortion  by  a 
"loan  shark"  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Babcock.  His 
great  soul  was  stirred,  yet  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  think  to 
remedy  all  ills  by  preaching  sermons  about  them.  He  asked  the 
charity  workers  to  give  him  a  few  definite  instances  of  this  sort 
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of  extortion  and  he  was  supplied  with  a  dozen  or  more  authenticated 
cases.   After  prayer  meeting  one  night  he  asked  his  men  to  remain. 
He  laid  the  facts  before  them  and  pointed  out  that  some  sort 
of  chattel  loan  society  should  be  formed  on  a  benevolent  basis. 
The  men  put  through  the  society  and  proposed  that  Dr.  Babcock 
associate  himself  with  it  as  president.    With  the  rare  good  sense 
that  characterized  him  he  said  that  that  was  not  his  job,  but  a  lay- 
man's.   The  result  is  that  the  Baltimore  model  of  benevolent  loan 
societies  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  is  today  a  national  form  of  self- 
supporting  philanthropy.    It  would  be  interesting  if 
some  Brown  Memorial  church  member  should  un- 
dertake to  write  the  story  of  the  relation  of  that 
congregation  to  the  city's  life.    There  is  no  other 
church  quite  like  it  in  the  denomination.    It  has 
always  been  a  veritable  fountain  of  civic  influence.  r-^- 

During  Dr.  Babcock's  time  he  was  easily  the  fore- 
most minister  in  the  city,  a  primary  force  in  all 
good  works.  The  raven  prophets  predicted  that 
with  his  removal  to  New  York  the  church  would 
go  to  pieces.    Instead  its  organic  life  was  so  strong  Folks  from 
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that  under  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  it  advanced 
beyond  its  best  days  under  Dr.  Babcock.  When  Dr.  Stone  went  to 
Chicago  and  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  succeeded  him  the  church 
made  still  further  progress,  and  it  is  today  larger  in  membership 
and  more  effective  in  ministry  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  For 
a  great  church  to  have  three  men  of  the  same  type  as  pastor  is 
undoubtedly  extraordinary.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  alluded  to  in  my 
hearing  as  the  "captain"  of  Presbyterian  work  in  Baltimore,  but  he, 
in  turn,  points  to  the  superintendent  of  home  missions.  Rev.  John 
Stuart  Conning,  as  the  man  responsible  for  the  present  status  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  city.  Each  of  them  is  only  partly  right,  for 
the  Baltimore  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  a  large  company  of  men  is  a 
primary  factor  in  the  modern  and  catholic  work  that  is  being  done 
within  the  presbytery. 

A  "Noted  Surgeon  and  Presbyterian  Layman 

To  the  genius  of  Baltimore  must  be  attributed  in  good  degree 
the  trend  toward  social  service  which  is  so  strong  among  the 
churches  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  scientific  atmosphere  created  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University  is  responsible  for  this.  The  Hopkins 
men  are  potent  in  Baltimore  life  and  they  are  uncommonly  well 

represented  in  the 
churches.  Inquiries 
upon  this  point  de- 
veloped the  fact 
that  the  professors 
at  the  university 
and  the  great  doc- 
tors at  the  hospital 
are  to  be  found 
largely  in  the 
churches  of  Balti- 
more. 

If  given  the  task 
of  indicating  the 
foremost  Presbyte- 
rian layman  in  the 
city  I  should  prob- 
ably have  to  name 
Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Fin- 
ney of  Brown  Me- 
morial church,  the 
famous  surgeon, 
who  declined  a  call 
to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. His  asso- 
ciate in  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital.  Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  the  world's  most  distinguished 
gynecologist,  is  almost  as  noted  for  his  religious  interests  as  for 
his  scientific  attainments. 

Dr.  Finney  is  president  of  a  distinguished  Baltimore  institution, 
the  Presbyterian  Association,  which  for  thirty-eight  years  has  been 
engaged  in  the  task  of  providing  funds  for  the  purchase  of  ground 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Presbyterian  churches.  This  lay 
organization,  with  a  large  membership  throughout  the  presbytery, 
exists  for  the  one  object,  and  during  thirty-eight  years  has  given 
nearly  $400,000  for  Presbyterian  building  purposes.  Now  it  is 
engaged  in  raising  a  special  fund  of  $50,000  within  the  next  two 
years  for  the  additional  buildings  made  necessary  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  presbytery.    What  it  must  mean  to  the  ministers,  and 
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especially  to  the  men  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  presbytery  upon 
their  hearts,  to  have  the  rank  and  file  of  the  congregations  so 
committed  to  aggressive  constructive  work  can  best  be  understood 
by  ministers  who  have  no  such  cooperation  and  whose  members 
have  not  caught  a  vision  of  the  field  the  church  should  possess. 

Work  of  a  150-Y ear-Old  Church 

The  father  of  this  Presbyterian  association,  by  the  way,  was  not 
a  layman — so  it  is  no  new  thing  for  ministers  to  furnish  the  in- 
spiration and  going  power  of  laymen's  work — but  the  great  former 
pastor  of  First  church.  Dr.  Backus,  whose  memory 
abides  in  fragrance  in  Baltimore,  and  many  of 
whose  works  live  after  him.  Historic  First  church, 
still  wearing  the  vigor  of  youth  despite  its  nearly 
150  years,  has  always  been  more  catholic  than  the 
neighboring  cathedral.  Its  pastors  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  pews  men  in  the  fore- 
front of  civic  and  national  enterprises.  Beneath  the 
graceful  steeple  of  this  ancient  organization  was 
formed,  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  All  Christian  En- 
deavor veterans  know  one  of  its  members,  E.  H. 
Perkins,  whom  I  heard  a  group  of  ministers  discussing  as  "a  model 
layman" ;  and  social  and  educational  workers  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  city  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  Dr.  Mason  Knox,  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Fielding  Reid,  Dr.  Bernard  Steiner,  Douglas  M. 
Wylie  and  Dean  Griffin.  Setting  an  example  for  other  churches 
that  secure  endowments,  old  First  is  employing  the  $100,000  which 
it  has  thus  raised  in  aggressive  work  for  the  community.  The 
woman's  sewing  society  of  the  church  has  a  full  century  of  unin- 
terrupted history  behind  it.  There  is  a  touch  of  personal  interest 
in  the  fact  that  the  Reid  Memorial  building  commemorates  two 
of  the  sisters  of  Mrs.  Henry  van  Dyke,  who  was  herself  likewise 
a  daughter  of  old  First. 

Dr.  Barr,  the  pastor  lately  called  from  Detroit,  combines  scholar- 
ship and  the  social  passion  and  wise  leadership  in  a  degree  that  is 
the  pride  of  his  people. 

A  School  Where  Deaconesses  Are  Taught 

The  association  is  not  the  only  unique  Presbyterian  institution 
in  Baltimore.  The  Presbyterian  Training  School,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  similar  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  seems 
to  be  touching  the  presbytery  at  all  points.  I  found  that  Mr.  Con- 
ning, a  sturdy,  unspectacular,  level-headed  and  devoted  Scotch 
Canadian,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  home  missions  and  of 
pretty  much  all  other  aggressive  Presbyterian  activities  in  Balti- 
more, was  especially  devoted  to  the  training  school  at  1002  Madison 
avenue.  The  sort  of  work  that  is  being  done  here  may  be  sum- 
marized by  the  statement  that  during  the  term  just  ended  there 
were  nineteen  students,  fourteen  of  them  women  and  five  men 
The  five  men  were  prepared  for  work  respectively  in  religious 
education,  as  an  Italian  missionary,  as  church  secretary,  as  boys' 
worker  and  as  home  missionary.  Of  the  fourteen  women  one  does 
medical  work  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  one  goes  to  thfe  for- 
eign field,  three  take  up  work  among  foreigners  in  America,  one 
becomes  a  missionary  to  the  mountaineers,  one  enters  social  settle- 
ment work  and  the  remainder  become  deaconesses.  The  faculty 
of  the  school  is  made  up  of  local  ministers,  together  with  dea- 
conesses and  city  social  workers.  The  reflex  influence  upon  the 
ministers  of  having  this  regular  education  work  to  do,  insuring  a 
close  contact  with  a  Presbyterian  enterprise,  as  well  as  with  young 
people  facing  the  day's  problems,  is  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
service  rendered.  The  curriculum  includes  studies  in  the  Bible 
and  Christian  doctrine,  studies  in  the  Christian  church,  studies  in 
missions,  studies  in  evangelism,  in  religious  education,  in  social 
and  institutional  work,  in  the  conduct  of  meetings,  in  a  business 
course  and  in  practical  Christian  work.  A  correspondence  course 
also  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school. 

A  Presbyterian  deaconess,  in  a  neat  blue  uniform,  is  still  an  un- 
familiar sight  in  America.  Other  denominations  have  been  far 
ahead  of  us  in  utilizing  this  form  of  ministry.  The  Baltimore 
Deaconesses'  Home,  which  has  twenty-one  persons  in  residence 
and  is  under  the  Presbyterian  Training  School,  has  more  than 
vindicated  itself.  Wherever  one  goes  in  the  study  of  Baltimore's 
aggressive  Presbyterian  ministry  he  runs  across  the  ministering 
deaconess.  The  wonder  is  how  the  church  ever  got  along  without 
these  devoted  women  whose  mission  is  indicated  in  the  address 
which  is  part  of  the  induction  service  of  the  graduating  class: 
"They  have  been  tried  as  to  their  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
qualifications  and  thoroughly  trained  in  things  necessary  for  their 
success  as  servants  of  the  church— in  teaching;  in  ministering  to  the 
poor,  the  aged,  little  children,  prisoners,  the  sick,  the  neglected; 
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and  in  general  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Two  of  the  Baltimore  deaconesses  are  at  work  in  China  and 
another  is  in  Korea.  Some  are  in  social  service  in  New  York 
and  others  are  working  throughout  the  country.  The  white  badge 
with  its  blue  cross  will  one  day  be  a  familiar  emblem  in  all  Pres- 
byterian centers.  Not  only  in  such  distinctively  women's  work  as 
that  of  the  Immigrant  Home  in  Baltimore,  or  the  neighborhood 
ministry  of  Reed  Memorial  guild  house,  or  in  St.  Paul's  Polish 
church,  but  also  among  the  miners  and  the  mountaineers — for 
Baltimore  is  a  far-flung  presbytery,  stretching  from  salt  water  to 
the  Allegheny  mountains — and  in  the  service  of  single  churches,  the 
young  women  are  finding  a  large  field  for  their  ministry.  Some 
weak  congregations  need  just  such  a  touch  of  guidance  and  organi- 
zation as  a  trained  woman  can  give. 

Presbytery  Maintains  a  Woman  Worker 

The  Baltimore  Presbytery,  probably  alone  among  all  presbyteries 
in  the  land,  maintains  a  Presbyterian  deaconess.  Where  a  feeble 
congregation  lacks  initiative  and  sense  of  its  opportunity,  especially 
when  it  is  without  a  pastor,  the  deaconess  can  minister.  Her 
human  touch  is  defter  and  surer  than  that  of  a  man.  In  one 
instance  she  held  together  a  vacant  church  for  a  year  purely 
by  her  parish  work  and  her  stimulus  to  the  congregational  organiza- 
tions. In  another  case  the  deaconess  got  together  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood  who  were  later  formed  into  a  Presbyterian  church 
More  than  once  has  it  been  the  experience  of  the  presbytery  that 
the  deaconess  could  quietly  go  into  a  small  field  and  develop  a  de- 
mand for  a  church  organization.  One  field  that  had  been  closed 
for  two  years  is  now  in  active  operation.  Among  the  miners  the 
ministry  of  the  deaconess  is  found  especially  efficient.  Working  as 
she  does  with  the  children  and  the  women  primarily,  the  deaconess 
establishes  the  strongest  of  ties,  building  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion. Baltimore  is  very  proud  of  its  dea- 
coness work,  and  with  reason.  It  is  a  bond 
of  unity,  one  of  the  enterprises  supported  in 
common  which  make  the  churches  conscious 
of  their  united  identity. 

In  passing  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
deaconesses'  work,  as  in  other  ministries,  the 
United  Presbyterians  and  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterians are  one  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Northern  Church.  Nobody  ever  hears  about 
Southern  Presbyterians  or  Northern  Presby- 
terians in  Baltimore.  As  one  minister  re- 
marked to  me :  "The  people  of  Baltimore 
have  no  idea  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  city. 
Even  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  are 
looked  upon  as  straight  Presbyterian,  'United'  being  regarded  as 
a  mere  name,  like  'First,'  or  'Westminster.' "  The  Southern  Church 
is  represented  on  the  faculty  of  the  deaconesses'  home;  and  so 
practical  is  the  unity  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  body  that  when  a 
member  from  one  of  the  southern  churches  moves  to  a  suburb  he 
is  straightway  advised  to  take  his  letter  to  the  nearest  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  pastor  himself  notifies  the  minister  in  charge  of  the 
suburban  parish.  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk  is  known  to  the  city  as  a 
foremost  Presbyterian  minister,  but  the  word  "Southern"  seldom 
qualifies  his  name.  In  this  border  city  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  denominations  is  solved — it  is  really  not  a  problem  at  all. 

The  Reid  Memorial  guild  house,  a  neighborhood  building  which 
was  once  a  chapel  of  First  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Presbyterian  Training  School  and  it  is  maintained  by  a 
guild  made  up  mostly  of  Baltimore  women.  Here  are  carried  on  a 
thriving  night  school,  a  Sunday  school,  kindergarten,  mothers' 
meeting,  gymnasium,  and  a  variety  of  clubs  and  other  activities 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  downtown  community. 

A  Church  Building  Transformed,  Not  Abandoned 

Baltimore  does  not  believe  in  abandoning  any  positions  once 
occupied.  Trace  southern  pride  or  Presbyterian  judgment  in  that 
as  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that  when  the  Broadway  church  moved 
from  its  building  in  a  quarter  that  has  come  to  be  occupied  chiefly 
by  Poles  the  Presbyterian  Association  stood  back  of  the  church 
extension  committee  and  a  notable  work  for  the  Polish  community 
was  estabHshed.  The  church  building  was  slightly  remodeled  (and 
a  visitor  is  gratified  to  find  a  mission  church  as  spick  and  span 
and  attractive  as  any  on  the  avenues),  and  the  chancel  was  given 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  churches  to  which  the  Poles 
have  been  accustomed  in  their  native  land.  Scripture  texts  were 
printed  about  a  picture  of  the  last  supper  and  a  cross  was  placed 
in  the  center.  It  would  be  a  fastidious  Presbyterian  indeed  who 
would  object  to  this  concession  to  the  traditional  taste  of  the  people 
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to  whom  Rev.  Paul  Fox  is  ministering.  There  are  35,000  Poles  in 
Baltimore,  and  of  that  number  10,000  are  estimated  to  be  out  of 
real  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Steady,  unsen- 
sational  and  successful  work  is  being  done  here  in  St.  Paul's  Polish 
church  and  neighborhood  house. 

A  Slavic  and  Italian  mission  is  also  sustained,  as  well  as  a 
Bohemian-Moravian  church  in  East  Baltimore.  The  facts  about 
Baltimore's  100,000  of  alien  population  have  been  carefully  gathered 
by  the  Home  Board's  department  of  immigration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  presbytery.  An  Austrian  Immigrants'  Home  is  main- 
tained, with  a  deaconess  in  charge.  This  work  is  counted  so  im- 
portant that  the  Austrian  government  gives  $1,500  a  year  toward 
its  support.  The  stream  of  immigrants  passing  through  the  home 
are  followed  to  their  new  residences  by  correspondence. 

Another  form  of  Baltimore  ministry  that  is  perhaps  distinctive 
is  the  way  the  presbytery  is  taking  hold  of  downtown  churches 
whose  field  is  changing.  The  aim  here  is  to  maintain  the  old 
church  and  its  life,  and  to  assist  it  to  minister  to  the  new  conditions 
amid  which  it  finds  itself.  Second  church  and  Westminster 
church — in  the  graveyard  of  the  latter  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  buried — 
have  been  selected  as  experiment  stations  for  this  new  type  of 
ministry.  Their  own  congregational  identity  will  continue.  They 
will  stay  where  they  are  and  deal  with  the  new  problems  provi- 
dentially brought  to  their  door.  Institutional  features,  as  need  de- 
velops, will  be  added  to  these.  A  social  ministry  will  be  inaugurated 
and  an  educational  work  taken  on.  What  the  individual  con- 
gregation cannot  possibly  do  of  itself  it  will  be  assisted  to  do  by  the 
presbytery  and  the  Home  Board.  It  is  the  Carey  story  over  again — 
the  friends  agree  to  hold  the  ropes,  while  the  local  church  engages 
to  get  down  to  the  task. 

Cooperation  of  the  Home  Board  and  Presbytery 

Even  the  instances  of  cooperation  that  have  been  cited  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  the  policy  which  animates  and  dominates 
this  zealous,  up-to-date  city  in  its  religious  work.  The  local  leaders 
have  been  in  conference  with  the  New  York  men  to  arrange  a 
program  of  cooperation  for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
the  church  extension  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore. 
The  Baltimore  men  are  cosmopolitan.  They  do  not  want  to  lose 
touch  with  the  national  work.  Even  their  own  great  needs  do  not 
seem  to  them  to  justify  their  devoting  all  their  home  mission  offer- 
ing to  their  own  cause.  So  they  plan  to  give,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
Home  Board,  and 
the  latter,  in  turn, 
pledges  its  coopera- 
tion to  a  study  and 
a  service  to  the 
presbytery's  field, 
which  includes  not 
only  a  ministry  to  a 
city  of  more  than 
half  a  million  pop- 
ulation but  also 
rural  church  prob- 
lems and  those  pe- 
culiar to  the  rail- 
road and  mining 
towns.  The  ground 
has  been  carefully 
charted  and  the 
fields  that  need  con- 
servation and  those 
that  need  occupa- 
tion are  indicated. 
A  definite  program 
of  work  is  offered 
to  both  the  presby- 
tery and  the  Home 
Board.  Here,  as  al- 
most everywhere  else  that  one  looks  for  the  aggressive  activity  in 
religion,  he  finds  the  laborers  working  with  a  map  before  them. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  Mr.  Conning's  office  is  a  large 
map  of  Maryland  which  shows  the  seventy  widely  scattered 
churches  of  the  presbytery. 

A  conference  committee  has  been  created  between  the  Home 
Board  and  the  local  agencies — awaiting  only  formal  ratification 
by  presbytery — whereby  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  each  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  other.  This  committee  is  like  the  field  staff 
of  an  army.  It  watches  the  progress  of  the  activities  under  its 
care  and  directs  them  as  need  arises.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  quietly 
eliminated.  New  fields  will  be  occupied,  not  on  the  impulse  of  a 
few,  but  under  the  direction  of  skilled  and  responsible  leaders,  and 
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no  church  will  be  permitted  to  throw  up  its  fight  until  these  same 
broad-visioned  men  count  the  situation  hopeless.  Once  a  year  the 
conference  committee  takes  up  the  financial  side  of  the  situation 
and  formulates  a  pledge  which  takes  into  account  all  the  demands 
of  a  home  missionary  nature  that  will  arise  during  the  year. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  a  golden  cord  of  cooperation 
runs  through  all  the  church  life  of  Baltimore.  I  could  not  detect 
a  single  trace  of  ministerial  or  parish  rivalry.  The  strong  men 
of  the  presbytery  stand  together  not  merely  in  unity  but  in 
delightful  fellowship  for  the  whole  community's  service.  Horace 
Bushnell's  statement  could  be  written  in  the  diary  of  every  new 
minister  coming  to  Baltimore,  "About  this  time  I  passed  into  a 
period  of  comprehensiveness."  Presbyterians  of  all  brands  work 
well  together,  and  what  is  more,  they  work  in  real  cooperation  with 
other  churches.  Dr.  Finney  told  me  how  the  Presbyterians  had 
started  a  mission  Sunday  school  in  a  new  suburb  without  knowing 
that  the  Episcopalians  were  also  starting  a  school  next  door.  At 
once  the  Presbyterians  sought  out  their  Episcopalian  brethren  and 
explained  the  coincidence.  There  was  no  feeling  on  either  side, 
but  the  Presbyterians  suggested  that  it  would  look  better  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  if  there  were  not  this  seeming  rivalry,  and  so 
they  moved  off  to  another  quarter  where  they  could  do  quite  as 
good  work.  Here  is  a  Presbytery  extraordinarily  free  from 
ecclesiastical  politics,  which  is  using  its  own  forces  to  minister  to 
its  own  city.  The  church  is  identified  with  all  the  life  of  Balti- 
more. Nobody  sounds  the  slogan,  "Bigger,  better,  busier  Balti- 
more." more  vigorously  than  those  who  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
allegiance  and  seek  to  serve  their  city  primarily  by  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  in  its  midst. 


That  Embarrassing  Literalism 

Small  folk  are  sometimes  annoyingly  apt  to  hit  upon  the  wrong 
point  in  an  illustration.  A  minister  was  once  addressing  a  Sunday 
school  of  little  children  and  in  his  address  desired  to  compare  him- 
self to  a  shepherd,  and  his  congregation  to  the  shepherd's  flocks. 

"What  are  these  beautiful  animals?"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  draw- 
ing on  the  blackboard. 

"Sheep  !    Sheep  !"  chorused  the  children. 

"And  the  cloaked  figure  in  the  foreground — what  is  he?" 

"A  shepherd  !"   the  children  cried. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  the  minister,  beaming  with  satisfaction.  "And 
now,  dear  children,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  the  shepherd  does 
for  the  sheep?" 

A  score  of  little  mouths  opened  wide  and  a  score  of  treble  voices 
cried  shrilly:    "He  shears  'em!" 


Odd  Bits  of  Humor 

Oliver  Herford  was  in  a  hall  where  his  sister  Beatrice  was  to  give 
a  reading.  Just  as  the  lady  began  the  stage  cat  walked  on  the 
scene.  "Go  'way,  pussy,"  cried  the  quick-witted  Oliver.  "This  is  a 
monologue,  not  a  catalogue." 

"I  hear  yer  frien'  Tarson's  married  again."  "Aye,  so  he  is.  He's 
been  a  dear  frien'  tae  me.  He's  cost  me  three  waddin'  presents  an' 
twa  wreaths." — Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

Messenger — "Who's  the  swell  ye  was  talking  to,  Jimmie  ?"  News- 
boy— "Aw!  Him  an'  me's  worked  together  fer  years.  He's 
the  editor  o'  one  o'  my  papers !" 


"City  of 
Dreadful 
Night" 


E 


VERY  TRAVELER  can  write  his  own 
story  of  "The  City  of  the  Dreadful 
Night";  or  a  revised  and  desolemnized 
version  of  Young's  "Night  Thoughts."  For  wide 
travel  insures  memorable  nights  of  discomfort 
and  sleeplessness.  The  Wayfarer  recalls  torrid 
nights  in  Calcutta  and  Lucknow  and  on  Indian 
railway  trains — nights  of  panting  endurance  of 
heat  that  bore  down  upon  one  like  tangible  weights.  On  the  Indian 
ocean  also,  and  the  Red  sea,  this  traveler  has  spent  hot  nights 
waiting  for  hotter  days,  and  resolving  never,  never  to  grumble  at 
the  cold.  From  the  viewpoint  of  that  experience  he  wondered  that 
he  could  have  found  winter  hard  to  endure. 

*  sic  s^' 

Stifling  nights  in  American  sleeping  cars — those  crowning  abomi- 
nations of  our  western  civilization — have  held  a  strong  claim  to  evil 
preeminence,  vying  with  the  heat  of  India.  In  the  tropics  the  art 
of  enduring  the  heat  has  been  reduced  to  something  of  a  science, 
and  all  that  mortal  ingenuity  can  do  toward  mitigating  the  torrid 
weather  has  been  done;  but  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  it  is  the  stupidity, 
or  complacency,  or  avarice  of  man  that  is  responsible  for  the 
night's  horrors.  ***** 

If  any  reader  has  spent  a  summer  night  in  London  in  that  desert 
waste  of  apartments,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  that  environs  the 
British  Museum,  he  doubtless  thinks  that  he  1  as  nothing  to  learn 
about  "the  city  of  the  dreadful  night."  The  constant  clattering 
of  hansoms  and  horses  on  the  asphalt,  the  rush  of  motors  and  the 
inconsiderate  toot  of  their  horns,  the  shrill  whistles  that  summon 
vehicles — these  are  memories  worn  deep  into  weary  brains.  The 
London  custom  of  calling  a  cab  or  a  taxicab  by  whistle  is  easily 
first  among  the  British  usages  which  American  cousins  call  absurd. 
If  one  wants  a  vehicle  in  London,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night, 
he  does  not  summon  it  by  telephone.  Oh,  no;  that  is  altogether  too 
private  and  surreptitious  a  proceeding!  He  notifies  a  servant,  who 
goes  to  the  front  door  and  blows  shrill  blasts  upon  a  whistle  kept 
for  the  purpose.  The  whistle  may  be  heard  for  two  or  three  blocks, 
and  it  is  especially  efficacious  about  i  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
It  is  a  poor  quarter  of  an  hour  indeed  that  cannot  produce,  at  any 
time  after  midnight  in  the  region  named,  more  than  one  sleep- 
shattering  blast  upon  this  instrument,  more  penetrating  than  the 
blasts  of  Roderick  Dhu's  bugle  horn.  Flat-wheeled  electric  cars 
crossing  a  defective  switch  in  a  great  city,  and  the  "clat-clat"  of 
the  Japanese  watchman's  wooden  signals  which  warn  burglars  of 
his  approach,  both  have  large  nerve-racking  potentialities  on  a 
hot  night,  but  they  must  yield  preeminence  to  the  London  whistle. 


After  all  and  after  all,  it  is  nearer  home  that  the  Wayfarer  must 
go  for  his  consummate  instance  of  "the  city  of  the  dreadful 
night."  For  upon  the  eve  of  the  136th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  United  States  of  America  he  found  himself  in 
a  hill-girt  city  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  found  all  his 
other  experiences  exceeded.  The  city's  anticipatory  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  outdid  London's  worst.  A  shivering  night  in 
an  open  boat  on  a  Mesopotamian  canal,  night  rides  in  the  desert, 
the  bone-bruising  sleeping  shelf  of  a  Chinese  houseboat — all  these 
must  yield  place  to  the  type  of  patriotic  celebration  which  finds  ac- 
ceptance here.  ***** 

Local  usage  dedicates  the  public  square  of  the  city  to  a  farmers' 
market  on  weekday  mornings,  but  to  a  fireworks  bazar  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  draws  on.  So  the  tall  granite  soldiers'  monument — 
trimmed  with  electric  lights  to  help  out  the  sculptor's  skill — is  on 
that  occasion  surrounded  by  the  booths  of  enterprising  Greeks  who 
purvey  fireworks  to  local  patriots.  The  explosive  most  in  vogue 
(with  blank  cartridge  for  revolvers  a  close  second)  is  the  dyna- 
mite firecracker,  warranted  to  make  as  much  noise  as  an  artillery- 
man's five-pounder.  And  the  custom  is  for  groups  of  young  men 
to  gather  in  the  square  and  discharge  these  deadly  missiles  where 
they  will  create  the  most  commotion.  The  Wayfarer  had  thoughts 
for  the  terrified  horses,  but  more  for  the  fevered  babies  that  needed 
sleep,  for  the  sick  and  for  the  aged  and  nervous.  What  an  inferno 
that  night  must  have  been  for  them ! 

***** 

Like  a  good  soldier  the  Wayfarer  has  always  assumed  that  he 
could  slumber  beneath  a  roaring  cannon's  mouth;  for  kind  nature 
has  dowered  him  with  the  gift  of  ability  to  sleep  soundly.  But 
this  Pennsylvania  town  taught  him  otherwise.  Spending  the  night 
in  the  hotel  on  the  square  he  expected  noise,  and  so  made  allow- 
ance for  the  almost  incessant  explosives  up  until  midnight.  Then 
he  began  to  keep  count  of  the  labors  of  these  tireless  patriots. 
Until  long  past  12  o'clock  the  Wayfarer  was  not  once  able  to  count 
ten  without  an  explosion  of  giant  crackers  in  the  square.  The 
process  of  keeping  count  eventually  put  him  to  sleep,  but  daylight 
brought  in  such  a  joyous  racket  that,  like  a  good  patriot,  he  had  ta 
waken  to  hear  it — and  thus  began  the  noise  of  which  the  evening 
before  had  been  only  a  prelude. 

***** 

Enough.  The  Wayfarer  is  henceforth  a  devotee  of  the  "safe 
and  sane  Fourth"  movement.  He  would  have  the  country's  pa- 
triotism less  noisy  and  somewhat  more  enlightened. 

The  Wayfarer. 
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"All  Things  to  Enjoy 


BY  ELIZABETH  PRICE 


RAINING  AGAIN,  of  course,  when  I  particularly  wanted 
nice  weather  today.  It  seems  queer  how  often  it  happens 
that  way."  Agnes  flattened  a  discontented  face  against  the 
pane  as  she  peered  up  at  the  unpromising  sky.  No  one  answered 
her  complaint.  In  fact  there  was  no  one  to  hear  it,  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  already  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  break- 
fast bell. 

Beside  her  bureau  hung  a  calendar  with  a  leaf  and  a  text  for 
each  day.  Connie  had  turned  the  fresh  page  before  going  down- 
stairs, and  Agnes's  eyes  rested  on  the  verse :  "Who  giveth  us 
richly  all  things  to  enjoy."  She  read  it  to  herself,  then  slowly 
repeated  the  words  aloud,  the  sullen  expression  fading  from  her 
face.  "It  isn't  a  question — it's  a  statement,"  she  told  herself.  "And, 
of  course,  it  means  that  God  has  done  it.  I  wonder  if  that  can 
possibly  include  rain — a  soaking,  steady  downpour  that  bids  fair 
to  last  indefinitely?"  Another  pause,  then  the  girl  nodded.  "It 
must.  Rain  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  'all  things'  he  gives  us. 
According  to  the  verse  we  ought  to  enjoy  it.  I  guess  I'd  better 
stop  fussing  till  I  think  it  out." 

With  this  decision  fresh  in  mind  Agnes  presented  a  cheerful  face 
to  her  family  and  a  pleasant  apology  for  her  tardiness.  Mother 
looked  up  relieved,  remembering  other  gloomy  mornings,  and 
father  granted  a  hearty  pardon. 

"What's  up,  Ag?  We're  used  to  seeing  you  in  the  dumps  when 
the  weather  drizzles,"  said  Dick  teasingly. 

"It's  our  daily  verse — about  being  given  'all  things  to  enjoy.' 
I'm  wondering  if  it  might  mean  rain  as  well  as  pleasant  weather." 

"It  assuredly  does."  There  was  no  doubt  in  father's  mind. 
"This  particular  downpour  will  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers  in  this  county  and,  through  them,  to  the  merchants." 

"Which  includes  all  of  us  by  the  time  one  remembers  families 
and  friends  of  both  farmers  and  merchants  who  reap  the  benefit 
of  good  crops."    This  was  from  mother. 

Connie  looked  up  interestedly.  "It  isn't  enough,  is  it,  just  to  be 
resigned  to  what  we  don't  want?"  she  asked.  "We  ought  really 
to  try  to  enjoy  the  things  God  sends.  That  is  what  he  sends 
them  for." 

"Then  it's  the  least  a  fellow  can  decently  do  to  grin  and  bear  it 
if  it  pours  pitchforks — bear  it  without  fussing,  I  mean,"  declared 
Dick  with  decision. 

Mother  smiled.  "Dick,  is  that  your  idea  of  enjoyment — to  'grin 
and  bear  it'?  It  hardly  seems  to  me  to  carry  out  the  teaching 
of  the  verse." 

"It  surely  doesn't,"  corroborated  Agnes.  "Dick,  let's  reform. 
I've  been  the  worst  grumbler  in  the  family,  and  you're  next.  Sup- 
pose you  and  I  start  out  to  see  what  we  can  find  in  this  gloomy 
weather,  not  to  endure  but  to  enjoy." 

"All  right;  it's  a  go.  But  I  must  say  the  prospect  looks  gloomy. 
Biggest  football  game  of  the  season,  holiday  and  complimentary 
tickets.  Rain  knocks  the  whole  layout  in  the  head."  The  boy 
looked  glum  in  spite  of  good  resolutions,  but  Agnes  only  laughed 
at  him. 

"You  are  breaking  the  rule,  first  off,"  she  declared.  "I  suggested 
hunting  for  joyful  items,  not  things  to  lament  over." 

Dick's  face  cleared  in  a  relenting  grin.  "I  take  first  turn — 
waffles  for  breakfast.  Viny  made  'em  on  purpose  because  she 
thought  they'd  'go  good'  this  cheerless  morning." 

"I'll  take  second  turn,"  said  mother.  "Father  had  expected  to 
leave  on  the  early  car  if  it  had  been  a  suitable  day  for  business 
out  of  doors.  As  it  is  he  got  an  extra  hour's  sleep  and  leisure  to 
visit  with  his  family  awhile." 

"Which  privilege  they  hope  he  appreciates  as  the  family  deserves," 
put  in  Connie  saucily. 

"He  does,"  returned  her  father,  pulling  a  stray  curl  behind  her 
ear  as  he  passed.  "I  must  go  now.  Girls,  don't  let  your  mother 
work  too  hard  today.  She  has  a  headache  look  in  her  eyes  that 
I  don't  like.    Good-by  all." 

"Our  first  enjoyment,  ma'am,  will  consist  in  seeing  you  play  lady," 
and  Agnes  pulled  her  mother  toward  the  living  room  with  gentle 
insistence.  "No  company  today — just  elegant  leisure  and  quiet  rest. 
Kimono,  footstool,  knitting  on  that  white  wool  shawl,  unless  it 
hurts  your  head,  a  daughter  to  read  to  you,  a  son  to  visit  with 
and  entertain  you  and  the  remaining  daughter  to  do  your  work." 

"Go  on,  mother,  and  do  it.  You  never  do  loaf."  Dick's  admoni- 
tion, though  not  elegant,  was  earnest,  and  his  mother  looked  wist- 
fully toward  the  easy  chair  he  pushed  forward.    "There  are  times 


when  patients  become  unruly  and  severe  measures  are  justifiable. 
Take  hold,  Con."  Five  minutes  later  the  tired  little  woman  was 
luxuriously  "loafing,"  much  to  Dick's  satisfaction. 

The  forenoon  passed  quickly  and  a  merry  party  gathered  at  the 
lunch  table  as  the  clock  struck  12.  Mother  declared  her  head  entirely 
cured,  and  proved  it  by  enjoying  her  muffin  and  chop.  Agnes 
watched  approvingly. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  anybody  else,"  she  remarked  at 
length.  "For  myself,  I  have  learned  two  lessons  that  I  mean  to 
remember.  One  is,  that  when  mother's  headaches  threaten  they 
may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  other,  that  rainy  days  make  ideal 
sweeping  occasions,  because  nobody  comes  to  be  shocked  at  your 
dust." 

"I've  had  an  all-round  good  time,  I  know  that,"  declared  Dick. 
"Mother  knows  more  natural  history  than  Prpfessor  Wise,  I  be- 
lieve. Anyhow,  she  can  beat  him  forty  ways  making  it  interesting. 
I've  learned  a  lot." 

"After  lunch  mother  is  to  lie  down,"  prescribed  Connie.  "She 
doesn't  look  rested  yet,  and  if  we  turn  her  loose  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility she'll  probably  climb  the  stepladder  and  polish  the 
chandelier,  or  do  something  equally  unnecessary." 

"No,  I  won't,"  Mrs.  Bowen  promised  gayly.  "I'm  completely 
spoiled,  children,  and  I  mean  to  knit  on  my  pretty  shawl  this 
afternoon  as  if  work  did  not  exist." 

At  2  o'clock  Agnes  came  downstairs  in  raincoat  and  rubbers. 
"I've  got  a  good  streak,"  she  announced.  "I  hate  to  go  out  in 
the  rain  and  I  despise  this  wet  weather  regalia,  but  I'll  get  the 
dumps  if  I  stay  home,  in  spite  of  resolutions.  It's  too  muddy  for 
calling,  too  dark  for  shopping,  too  chilly  for  an  aimless  stroll,  so 
I'm  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  making  duty  visits.  If 
I  run  across  any  adventures  I'll  relate  them  when  I  come  back." 
And  she  closed  the  door  and  stepped  out  under  the  dripping  trees. 

Under  her  arm  was  a  late  magazine  and  in  her  pocket  a  bunch  of 
amateur  photographs.  "I  may  have  a  perfectly  stupid  time,  but  at 
least  I'll  have  a  comfortable  conscience,"  she  argued  to  herself  as 
she  walked  briskly  along.  "It's  a  year  if  it's  a  day  since  I 
promised  old  Mrs.  Pease  I'd  read  to  her  some  afternoon.  I  meant 
to  do  it  long  ago,  but  I've  been  so  busy  with  my  own  affairs  it 
never  has  seemed  convenient.  As  for  Nettie  Joyce,  it  is  a  shame 
the  way  I've  neglected  that  girl.  I'd  forgotten  she'd  never  even 
seen  the  snapshots  we  took  the  week  we  all  camped  out  together. 
I  wouldn't  have  remembered  it  now  if  I  hadn't  been  so  industrious 
in  the  dusting  line  this  morning.  I  hadn't  looked  over  those 
albums  before  for  ages.  Mrs.  Joyce  died  soon  after  that  camping 
expedition  and  Nettie  has  been  so  busy  at  home  ever  since  that 
she's  almost  dropped  out  of  our  lives.  Of  course  she  doesn't  care 
— if  she  did  she'd  make  some  effort  to  keep  up  her  social  duties. 
But  that  doesn't  excuse  me  for  not  delivering  her  share  of  the 
kodak  views.  There  is  Mrs.  Pease  looking  out  of  the  window.  She 
ought  to  shake  her  fist  at  me  instead  of  smiling  so  forgivingly." 

It  was  a  sweet  old  face  that  beamed  on  the  guest.  "You  don't 
know  how  welcome  you  are,  dear  Miss  Agnes,"  Mrs.  Pease  said 
happily.  "It  is  a  treat  indeed  to  have  a  visitor,  especially  on  a 
rainy  day;  and  more  especially  one  who  is  young  and  bright,  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  herself." 

"You  don't  know  me,  Mrs.  Pease."  Agnes  shook  her  head  rue- 
fully. "If  you  had  heard  me  grumbling  this  morning  you  would 
think  a  thunder  cloud  a  more  appropriate  comparison." 

The  old  lady  smiled  incredulously.  "The  grumble  was  only 
skin  deep,  my  dear,  though  even  that  is  a  pity.  Sunshine  comes 
from  the  heart  or  else  it's  not  worthy  the  name." 

Agnes  looked  thoughtful.  "Maybe  some  such  idea  as  that  will 
help  me  solve  my  problem — how  to  like  things  you  don't  want. 
I'm  trying  to  learn  about  it  today.  I  didn't  want  it  to  rain  at  all. 
I  never  realized  before  that  it's  a  sort  of  duty  to  like  what  God 
sends,  even  when  it  interferes  with  our  own  plans." 

"That  is  an  absolute  duty,  my  dear,  not  a  'sort  of  one,  and  you 
are  fortunate  to  be  learning  it  now,  in  your  youth.  Many  go 
through  life  without  comprehending  that  truth  and  miss  all  the 
happiness  of  turning  stormclouds  into  rainbows  both  for  themselves 
and  others." 

"Just  what  I've  been  missing  so  far,  but  I  hope  I  won't  any  more." 
Mrs.  Pease  laid  down  her  crocheting.    "Did  you  ever  think,  dear, 
that  all  our  experiences  and  so-called  happenings  have  two  sides? 
(Continued  on  page  1047) 
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The  Test  of  Judgment 


BY  ETHEL  COLSON 


IT  WAS  ON  the  platform  of  a  railway  sta- 
tion that  a  woman  writer  found  herself 
suddenly    confronted    by    a    thin,  eager- 
faced   little   body   who    evidently   was  doing 
violence  to  innate  timidity  and  nervousness  in 
speaking  at  all. 

"You  remember  what  you  said  in  that  article 
last  week  about  everything  coming  out  all 
right  if  only  we  leave  matters  in  God's  hands 
and  are  willing  to  wait?"  came  the  tense  ques- 
tion. "Were  you  only  generalizing,  or  do  you 
believe  that  true?" 

"I  know  it  to  be  true,"  was  the  calm  answer. 
"I've  proved  it  too  often  to  doubt." 

"Well,  then,  perhaps  I  can  believe  it  enough 
to  go  on  living,"  said  the  other  with  a  deep 
sigh.  "I'm  in  sore  trouble  at  present,  and  it 
needs  faith  and  courage  just  to  hold  on." 

"No,  I  can't  believe,"  confessed  a  young  man 
to  a  business  associate,  "and,  really,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to.  So  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians I  know  are  so  sad  and  gloomy  that  they 
repel  me.  Now  if  people  who  enjoy  life  as 
does  Miss  Blank,"  mentioning  the  occupant  of 
a  neighboring  desk,  "were  Christians,  I  should 
feel  different.  She's  always  so  sweet  and  gay 
and  kind." 

"Miss  Blank,"  smiled  her  fellow  Christian, 
"is  a  most  devoted  believer — which  is  the 
secret  of  her  sweetness.  She  has  had  enough 
sorrows  to  swamp  a  soul  less  securely  anchored. 
She  does  not  talk  about  her  religion  in  the 
office,  naturally,  unless  good  occasion  offers. 
But,  as  you  have  suggested,  she  lives  it  every 
day." 

Incidents  like  these  set  the  earnest  believer 
thinking.  Nobody  knows  just  when  he  is 
being  judged  as  to  his  faith — or  how  or  by 
whom.  Recently  death  came,  in  specially  sad 
guise,  to  the  households  of  two  members  of 


another  business  group.  One  was  a  Christian, 
the  other  lacked  faith's  stay  and  comfort.  No 
word  of  this  was  hinted  between  them,  but 
cne  day  the  nonbeliever  sought  the  other  in  the 
noon  hour  and  asked  a  plain  question. 

"You  have  something  that  I  haven't,"  she 
said.  "What  is  it?  I'm  so  soul-sick  and  so 
heartbroken  that  I  feel  I  can't  endure  to  go 
on  much  longer  like  this.  Share  whatever  help 
you  have  with  me !" 

Sometimes  the  judgment  is  less  gentle,  though 
no  less  deserved. 

"I  might  have  been  a  Christian  years  ago," 
once  admitted  a  sweet-spirited  and  steadfast 
servant  of  the  cross,  "if  someone  had  helped 
or  led  me  a  little  sooner  in  the  right  way.  I 
was  feeling  about,  seeking  for  a  long  time 
before  I  learned  just  what  I  wanted,  not  hav- 
ing been  reared  in  the  church.  A  good  church 
member,  fine  and  faithful,  used  to  live  near 
me,  and  I  often  longed  to  speak  with  her  on 
religious  matters.  But  I  dared  not ;  she  was  so 
dignified  and  cool  in  manner,  and  the  only 
time  I  essayed  serious  conversation  she  literally 
'froze'  me.  I  can  understand  just  why  she  did 
it ;  the  time  I  chose — no,  not  chose,  but  seized 
— was  not  suitable.  But — it  was  the  only  op- 
portunity that  I  had  had." 

How  would  the  "fine  and  faithful"  Chris- 
tion  have  felt  had  she  known  that  because  of 
her  lack  of  cordiality  one  of  her  Master's  be- 
loved "little  ones"  came  to  him  later  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  done  ? 

We  as  Christians,  because  we  possess  that 
something  better  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
are  subjected  to  a  kind  of  judgment  which  our 
decisive  stand  calls  forth.  If  we  fail  in  the 
test,  then  there's  something  wrong  with  our 
Christianity.  The  Christianity  of  Christ  is  not 
in  us. 


A  "Midsummer  Bridal  Dream" 


THOUGH  IT  IS  a  little  late  in  the  season 
to  offer  suggestions  for  vacationings, 
a  writer  in  Suburban  Life  has  drawn 
so  attractive  a  picture  of  a  unique  outing  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  it  as  a  hold- 
over suggestion  for  next  year. 

The  Man  and  I  settled  it  between  us,  she 
says.  In  spite  of  protests  from  families  and 
friends  we  planned  to  spend  our  six  weeks' 
honeymoon  camping  on  a  lake  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Adirondacks. 

You  see,  the  Man  is  athletic,  and  an  expert 
canoeist  and  woodsman,  and  I  prefer  rapids 
to  ruffles ;  so  what  more  fitting  than  that  we 
should  seek  a  forest  setting  on  which  to  stage 
cur  "Midsummer   Bridal  Dream"? 

We  sent  our  eighteen-foot  canoe  and  a  box 
of  "eats"  ahead,  and  followed,  ourselves,  with 
a  trunkful  of  many  blankets,  some  clothes  and 
still  fewer  pots  and  pans. 

After  a  night  at  the  only  hotel  on  the  lake 
we  paddled  forth  to  find  an  ideal  site.  Three 
miles  out  we  came  upon  an  island — surely  an 
island  seen  in  dreams.  It  looked  across  at 
the  sunset,  it  gave  a  three-mile  view  to  the 
east  and  it  faced  a  chain  of  shadowy  hills. 
Pine  needles  carpeted  it  thickly ;  it  had  a  rude 
wharf — derelict  of  other  campers — and  resinous 
balsam  and  chalky  birch  covered  it  thickly. 

Here  we  landed  our  baggage ;  and,  in  the 
brightness  of  a  dazzling  August  day,  slowly 
raised  our  chief  property — a  9  by  12  tent  with 
a  fly.  A  few  more  hours  of  work  saw  our  two 
pneumatic  beds,  with  waterproof  covers,  in 
place  on  the  balsam  floor,  provisions  packed  in 
a  box  "grocery"  in  one  corner  of  the  tent  and 
our  trunk  in  the  other.  To  the  upright  pole 
of  the  tent  we  nailed  a  large  shoe  bag,  with  a 
dozen  pockets  of  various  sizes,  which  made  the 
best  kind  of  a  bureau,  as  it  held  shoes,  hairpins, 
razor,  pistol,  brushes,  etc.,  in  a  most  compact 
way,  free  from  damp. 

The  Man  at  once  began  to  exhibit  his  male 


prowess  by  getting  and  chopping  firewood, 
mending  the  wharf  so  we  could  more  easily 
land  the  canoe,  and  building  a  kitchen  cabinet. 

As  we  were  ten  miles  from  an  oil  tank  we 
faced  the  fire  problem  in  the  way  of  the  humble 
redman.  Four  large  flat  stones  set  on  edge, 
with  a  scooped-out  hollow  underneath,  over 
which  we  placed  three  strips  of  grating,  was 
oui  only  stove  for  the  wjiole  period. 

The  Man  wore  flannel  shirts  and  khaki ; 
and  I  wore  overalls.  Remember,  gentle  reader, 
that  we  were  a  hundred  miles  from  nowhere, 
that  I  cooked  over  a  wood  fire  made  on  stones 
and  that  in  this  primal  life  clothes  were  reduced 
to  a  zero-utilitarian  basis.  How  comfortable 
I  was!  And  perhaps  even  a  jot  picturesque,  as 
a  red  scarf  and  a  jaunty  hat  lent  a  dash  of  chic 
to  my  outfit.  Besides,  the  best  old  hunter  and 
trapper  on  the  lake  told  me  that  "You  be  the 
most  sensible-dressed  woman  I  ever  see  in  these 
parts" — and  is  not  that  praise  ? 

In  planning  our  food  supply  we  voted  against 
any  canned  meats  or  foods  but  tomatoes  and 
condensed  milk.  This  might  seem  a  hardship 
to  many,  but  a  ten-pound  ham  and  a  strip  of 
bacon,  together  with  the  list  of  other  foods 
following,  gave  a  generous  and  varied  menu ; 
one  that  we  shall  long  remember  with  appre- 
ciation. 

It  was  capable  of  many  available  combina- 
tions, too ;  and  still  better,  it  boarded  us  at 
about  $1.50  a  week  each. 

This  list  is  figured  for  only  two  weeks,  but 
that  for  the  others  is  like  unto  it :  Four  pounds 
prunes,  four  pounds  whole  pulled  figs,  four 
pounds  dried  apples,  two  pounds  of  cheese, 
four  boxes  biscuit,  two  pounds  dried  lima 
beans,  four  pounds  yellow  cornmeal,  four 
pounds  white  flour,  two  pounds  pancake  flour, 
one-quarter  can  of  pretzels,  three  boxes  medium 
noodles,  three  pounds  spaghetti,  four  pounds 
navy  beans,  two  pounds  rice,  four  pounds  sugar, 
two   large  sausages,  half  pound  cocoa,  one- 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  XRHeeft 

Do  you  ask  to  be  the  companion  of  nobles? 
Make  yourself  noble  and  you  shall  be.  Do 
you  long  for  the  conversation  of  the  wise? 
Learn  to  understand  it  and  you  shall  hear  it. — 
Ruskin. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

GIVE  COURAGE,  LORD 

I,  too,  had  courage  to  contend  with  wrong 

Through  the  wild  night. 
I  have  defied  decrees  of  fate  and,  strong 

Against  the   plays   of   chance,   have  waged 
the  fight. 

And  when  in  morning  glow  life,  love  and  joy 

Danced  beckoning  by, 
I  turned  me  from  the  hope,  I  chose  the  strife — 

'Twas  short,  'twas  sharp — and  did  renounce, 
deny. 

I  trod — though  thorned  with  pain,  beset  with 
fears — 
Steep,  stony  ways ; 
But  give  me  courage.  Lord,  to  live  the  years. 
The  long,  long  years  of  uneventful  days  ! 

— L.  B.  Bridgman. 


third  box  dried  eggs,  one  box  raisins,  one 
pound  lard  or  substitute,  three  cans  tomatoes, 
one  can  sirup,  one-quarter  bag  salt,  three 
pounds  bacon,  sliced  ham,  three  cans  con- 
densed milk,  one-quarter  bushel  potatoes. 

Their  Idea  of  Hard  Times 

A  familiar  truth,  which  like  many  of  its 
kind  is  easily  forgotten,  is  well  enforced  in  a 
conversation  between  an  old  lady  and  her  little 
granddaughter,  says  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Were  your  folks  poor,  grandma,  when  you 
were  a  little  girl?"  asked  the  child. 

"We  thought  we  were,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
grandmother.  "We  were  pioneer  farmers,  and 
lived  in  a  log  cabin.  It  was  large  and  com- 
fortable ;  the  floors  were  warmly  carpeted,  and 
we  had  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear.  But 
we  raised  everything  ourselves  and  made  our 
own  cloth. 

"We  had  no  money  to  go  to  stores,  even  if 
there  had  been  any  stores  to  go  to,  and  so 
we  felt  very,  very  poor.  There  were  two 
things  we  were  all  very  fond  of,  and,  oh,  how 
we  longed  for  them !  How  often  we  wished 
we  could  afford  them !  But  we  couldn't  and 
sometimes  it  made  us  feel  very  miserable  to 
be  so  poor.  Those  two  things  were  salt  mack- 
eiel  and  store  molasses." 

"0-00  !"  said  the  little  girl.  "Why,  what  did 
you  have  to  eat,  then?" 

"Nothing  but  beef,  mutton,  chickens,  venison, 
quail,  squirrels,  wild  ducks,  brook  trout,  and 
such  things.  As  for  molasses,  we  hadn't  any- 
thing but  maple  sirup." 

That  Happy  Sense  of  "Belonging" 

Much  of  the  discontent  and  unhappiness  in 
our  lives  arises  from  a  sense  of  being  a  misfit — 
the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole.  To  feel  the 
true  joy  of  life  is  to  have  a  sense  of  being 
where  one  belongs ;  of  being  foursquare  with 
the  life  we  have  chosen.  All  the  discontented 
people  I  know,  says  David  Grayson,  are  try- 
ing sedulously  to  be  something  they  are  not, 
to  do  something  they  cannot  do.  In  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  county  papers  I  find  men 
angling  for  money  by  promising  to  make  women 
beautiful  and  men  learned  or  rich — overnight — 
by  inspiring  good  farmers  and  carpenters  to  be 
poor  doctors  and  lawyers.  It  is  curious,  is  it 
not,  with  what  skill  we  will  adapt  our  sandy 
land  to  potatoes  and  grow  beans  in  clay,  and 
with  how  little  wisdom  we  farm  the  soils  of 
our  natures  ?  We  try  to  grow  poetry  where 
plumbing  would  thrive  grandly,  not  knowing 
that  plumbing  is  as  important  and  honorable 
and  necessary  to  this  earth  as  poetry. 
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Growing  Up  in  Salmon ville 


BY  SARAH  HELEN  STARR 


THE  FIRST  THING  Pinky  could  remem- 
ber was  the  way  he  used  to  swim 
around  in  the  deep  water  with  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  didn't  exactly  swim, 
either,  because  his  fins  were  so  small  that  they 
did  not  move  him  very  fast.  It  was  more 
like  a  wiggle.  He  used  to  flash  around  very 
fast  in  circles  with  Silver  and  Grayling  right 
after  him,  and  then  turn  a  complete  flop  just 
as  be  was  about  to  be  caught. 

Pinky  was  a  very  young  salmon — only  about 
half  an  inch  long.  He  was  very  fond  of  watch- 
ing his  mother  as  she  caught  little  herring  for 
her  food  or  cracked  open  a  shrimp  with  her 
sharp  teeth.  Some  day  Pinky  hoped  to  be  large 
enough  to  catch  something.  At  times  he  even 
dared  to  try. 

"Why  can't  I  catch  things  ?"  he  asked  his 
father  one  day  when  he  had  tried  and  failed. 

"Little  salmon  have  all  the  food  they  need," 
explained  Father  Salmon.  "You  were  born 
with  a  little  yolk  sac  full  of  food  which  will 
last  you  for  six  weeks.  After  that  you  can 
catch  some." 

One  day  as  Pinky  was  turning  in  circles 
with  the  other  salmon  children  a  great  bass 
suddenly  swam  past  them.  The  little  salmon 
quivered  with  fright,  for  they  thought  they 
would  surely  be  eaten  alive.  Just  then  their 
mother  appeared,  and  the  little  salmon  all  swam 
toward  her  as  fast  as  they  could. 

"The  bass !    The  bass !"  they  cried. 
"The  bass  never  eats  little   salmon."  said 
Mother  Salmon.    "He  is  much  more  likely  to 
eat  me  because  I  am  larger  and  would  make 
a  good  meal." 

One  day  soon  after  this  Grayling  and  Pinky 
were  examining  themselves  in  the  sunlight. 
"Your  coat  is  changing!"  Grayling  exclaimed. 
"And  so  is  yours,"  Pinky  answered.  "There 
are  nine  bars  across  your  sides,  and  little  black 
and  red  spots." 

They  were  very  much  excited,  and  more  so 
when  their  mother  told  them  that  they  were 
growing  up  now  to  be  big  fish.  The  next  day 
Pinky's  mouth  ached  very  badly. 

"Your  teeth  are  coming,"  said  his  mother. 
"You  are  going  to  have  strong  teeth  all  over 
your  tongue  too,  like  all  salmon.  Some  day 
you  will  have  to  break  a  shrimp  shell  or  a 
little  crab  shell.  You'll  be  glad  then  to  have 
plenty  of  teeth,  and  sharp  ones,  too." 

After  his  teeth  all  came  in  Pinky  felt  really 
grown  up,  and  now  he  had  great  fun  swimming 
about  and  catching  food  here  and  there  for 
himself.  He  and  eight  or  ten  other  young  fish 
would  lie  very  still  near  the  bottom  of  the  river 
to  watch  for  smelts.  Sometimes  a  whole  party 
of  these  would  come  swimming  along  close  to- 
gether ;  then  the  salmon  would  dash  to  the  sur- 
face and  catch  as  many  as  they  could. 

Soon  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
river  near  Salmonville.  Everyone  was  talking 
about  the  ocean  trip.  You  see,  salmon  live  in 
the  river  when  they  are  little,  then  they  take  a 
trip  to  the  ocean,  and  after  traveling  about  there 
for  a  time  they  come  back  to  their  native  home 
in  the  river.  Now  Pinky  and  Silver  and  all 
their  brothers  and  sisters  were  old  enough  to 
go  to  the  ocean.  They  said  good-by  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  it  was  a  very  sad 
parting,  because  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  would  ever  see  each  other  again.  The 
river  fish  wished  they  could  go  too,  but  they 
were  not  like  the  salmon,  who  can  live  in  both 
salt  water  and  fresh. 

The  salmon  did  not  try  to  swim  much  going 
down  stream,  as  the  water  carried  them  along, 
and  so  they  drifted  most  of  the  time.  When 
Pinky  first  started  he  went  head  first,  for  he 
had  always  been  used  to  swimming  that  way. 

"Turn  around,"  said  Silver,  "and  let  your 
tail  go  first.  It's  much  easier  to  breathe  so, 
and  then  when  something  good  to  eat  comes 
floating  along  you  can  catch  it." 

So  Pinky  turned  around,  and  thus  all  the 
little  fish  traveled  for  a  long  time,  four  or 
five  months,  before  they  at  last  reached  the 
sandy  beach  and  could  see  the  great  ocean. 


And  what  lots  of  good  things  to  eat  there 
were  in  that  ocean  ! 

"We  will  just  stuff  and  stuff  ourselves," 
they  said,  "and  never  eat  river  food  again.  It 
is  not  fine  enough  for  us."  And  so  they  ate 
their  fill  of  sand  eels,  haddock,  whiting,  herring, 
shrimps,  crabs  and  even  little  bits  of  seaweed 
and  feathers  which  floated  on  the  water. 

"Let's  go  home,"  finally  suggested  Pinky.  He 


Dinnertime  in  Bosnia 

If  the  little  girl  in  the  picture  invites  you  in 
to  take  dinner  with  her  and  the  family,  in 
Bosnia,  be  prepared  to  get  yourself  dusty, 
for  you  will  have  to  sit  on  the  ground,  if  it's 


summer,  or  on  the  hard-baked  earthen  floor 
of  the  house  if  it's  winter.  Over  in  Bosnia, 
you  see,  the  family  dinner  table  is  a  round 
affair,  much  as  ours  is,  but  it  is  set  only  six 
inches  above  the  earth.  There  is  no  tablecloth 
and  often  there  are  not  even  dishes,  every- 


body helping  himself  from  the  common  mess  of 
pottage.  But  the  people  don't  mind,  and  neither 
would  you,  just  for  once.  Indeed,  you  would 
probably  think  it  great  fun. 


had  eaten  so  much  in  the  ocean  that  his  body 
was  very  much  pinker  than  before,  and  he  felt 
almost  as  one  does  after  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
So  the  salmon,  who  had  grown  to  be  big  fish 
now,  went  back  toward  the  mouth  of  their 
river.  They  believed  it  would  be  as  easy  to  re- 
turn home  as  it  had  been  to  come  away,  but 
tliey  were  about  to  learn  that  it  was  not. 

A  flock  of  red-throated  divers  were  swimming 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

"Look  out!"  called  an  oyster.  "The  divers 
are  watching  for  you."  And  so  they  were. 
Pinky  and  Silver  and  Grayling  hung  back  to 
see  what  would  happen.  A  strong-looking  diver, 
wearing  a  red  band  around  his  neck,  like  a 
pirate,  dove  for  a  pretty,  fat  salmon  and  ate 
her,  while  the  other  fish  looked  helplessly  on, 
full  of  pity  and  fear.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
divers  grew  bold  and  dashed  for  the  salmon. 
Pinky  and  his  friends  swam  very  deep  and  as 
fast  as  they  could.  They  could  hear  the  com- 
motion above  them,  and  the  cries  of  their 
friends,  but  could  do  nothing  to  save  them. 
At  last  they  were  past  the  danger  and  stopped 
to  rest. 

"Were  any  more  caught  ?"  Silver  asked  of 
the  others  who  escaped  in  safety. 

"Oh,  yes,"  they  said;  "it  was  dreadful,  and 
we  are  very  fortunate  to  be  alive." 

Now  for  days  they  swam  in  a  body  up  the 
stream  toward  Salmonville.  They  could  only 
go  a  few  miles  at  a  time  because  they  were 
swimming  against  the  current. 

"What  shall  we  do  now?"  Grayling  asked  one 
day  as  they  swam'  around  a  curve  and  saw  a 
waterfall  ahead. 

"I'm  going  to  jump  it,"  replied  Silver,  gather- 
ing herself  for  a  spring.  She  took  a  long 
draught  of  water  in  her  gills  and  jumped  out 
of  the  water  and  through  the  air  to  the  top  of 
the  waterfall.  The  others  followed,  and  after 
that  they  found  it  just  fun  to  jump  logs,  little 
v/aterfalls  and  large  dams  that  men  had  put  in 
their  way. 

One  day  near  one  of  these  dams  Grayling 
saw  a  delicious  piece  of  pork  in  the  water.  He 
nipped  at  it  and  missed  it,  but  a  horrid  hook 
caught  in  his  tail.  The  pork  was  only  bait 
which  a  fisherman  was  using  to  catch  one  of 
them.  The  salmon  were  very  angry,  but  stood 
by  to  help  Grayling  free  himself  if  possible. 
For  twenty  minutes  the  fight  lasted.  Grayling 
was  very  strong  and  swam  up  and  down  as 
fast  as  he  could,  trying  to  break  the  man's 
pole,  or  catch  the  hook  on  some  seaweed.  Sud- 
denly he  shook  it  off  and  another  salmon,  who 
was  swimming  too  near,  was  caught  by  the 
hook.  It  held  his  gill  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
breathe  in  any  water,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
pulled  up  by  the  fisherman. 

The  fish  went  sadly  on  their  way,  and  after 
they  had  swum  a  thousand  miles  upstream  they 
found  themselves  in  the  mountains  where  the 
water  was  clear  and  cold.    Then  they  stopped. 

"We  will  lay  our  eggs  here,"  the  females  said, 
and  so  they  lay  on  their  sides  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  by  working  their  bodies  back 
and  forth  they  dug  out  little  holes  among  the 
pebbles.  Each  female  salmon  buried  about 
6,000  little  eggs  in  these  holes  and  then  covered 
them  all  up  carefully  with  gravel.  The  male 
salmon  were  very  brave  when  the  mothers 
were  hiding  their  eggs,  and  fought  with  the 
enemies  who  tried  to  stop  her  so  that  they  could 
eat  up  the  eggs  before  they  were  hatched. 

From  seventy  to  a  hundred  days  after  that 
baby  salmon  began  to  hatch  out  of  the  little 
eggs.  Pinky  and  Silver  laughed  to  think  they 
themselves  had  ever  been  so  tiny  and  funny 
looking.  They  decided  to  go  on  up  the  stream 
a  little  farther  to  look  for  a  place  where  Silver, 
too,  could  lay  her  eggs,  but  were  not  far  away 
when  they  found  they  could  no  longer  swim. 
Something  was  always  in  the  way  of  their  fins 
and  the  water  seemed  full  of  strings. 

"A  net !"  Pinky  whispered  in  dismay.  "We 
are  caught."  And  indeed  they  were.  They  and 
several  hundreds  of  their  comrades  were  sud- 
denly pulled  out  of  the  water  and  dumped 
in  a  great  cart  and  carried  to  a  big  factory. 

Rough  men  scraped  their  scales  away  and 
prepared  them  for  canning,  and  now  Pinky 
and  Silver  and  their  comrades  are  standing  in 
cans  on  grocery  shelves  waiting  to  be  bought 
and  turned  into  salad  or  some  of  the  other 
good  things  mothers  know  how  to  make  of  their 
pink  flesh.  If  you  should  ask  them  what  they 
thought  about  it  all,  and  they  could  answer  you 
from  their  tin  prisons,  they  would  probably 
say :  "Oh,  we  like  it !  What's  the  use  of  being 
a  salmon  if  you  can't  go  into  a  can  and  make 
somebody  happy  ?" 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  August  4,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matthew  13:44-53-  Golden  Text, 
Matthew  6  :33 :  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom, 
and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  commentators 
seems  to  be  that  Jesus  addressed  these  three 
lesson  parables  to  his  apostles  primarily,  no 
matter  what  others  may  have  heard  them 
(v.  36).  He  desired  that  they  should  without 
fail  understand  all  that  he  taught. 

The  lesson  divides  naturally  into  two  leading 
thoughts.  I.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  precious 
beyond  all  valuing.  2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
will  be  the  home  of  the  good  and  pure  alone. 
All  of  these  parables  should  serve  to  impress 
the  importance  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
that  precept  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  which 
has  been  chosen  for  our  golden  text. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven  Must  Be  Sought,  and 
Seized  at  All  Costs 

First  of  all  things,  let  us  note  the  insistence 
in  these  illustrations  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  must  be  sought  and  seized.  It  is  not 
coming  to  us  with  requests  that  we  will  please 
take  it.  We  must  seek  it,  and  at  all  costs  get 
it.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
our  personal  purpose  to  have  it  for  our  own. 
The  fact  of  finding  it  should  be  the  occasion  of 
our  highest  possible  joy. 

Look  at  this  suggestion  that  treasure  may  be 
hid  in  a  field  and  that  a  seeker  may  find  it. 
That  is  wholly  Oriental.  We  know  nothing 
about  such  customs  as  here  seem  to  be  well 
understood.  We  keep  our  treasures  in  safe 
deposit  boxes.  In  our  Lord's  time  men  hid 
money,  silver,  ornaments  and  other  valuables 
in  holes  made  in  the  earth.  Often  wars  swept 
the  country,  people  were  killed,  or  scattered, 
or  departed,  and  their  buried  treasures  were  left 
unclaimed.  This  well  known  custom  made 
searchers  for  these  hid  treasures  dig  over  the 
fields  after  they  had  been  for  any  reason 
abandoned,  or  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  strangers  (Job  3  :2i  ;  Jer.  41  -.8). 

We  can  readily  see  the  force  of  the  parable 
about  the  pearl  seeker.  In  Christ's  time  one 
great  pearl  would  command  a  fortune.  There 
are  pearls  now  whose  value  would  support  a 
family  for  a  year.  Jesus  was  striving  to  im- 
piess  how  far  beyond  all  monetary  value  was 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  net  parable  (vs.  47-5°)  seems  to  change 
the  thought  of  value  to  that  of  make-up.  Here 
we  are  taught  who  are  to  be  in  the  kingdom. 
The  illustration  of  separating  the  worthless 
fish  from  the  valuable  after  the  net  has  been 
drawn  ashore  is  familiar  to  us  still.  The  net 
comes  up  full  of  fish  that  are  dumped  out  into 
receiving  trays,  and  the  fish.ermen  swiftly  throw 
the  unsalable,  uneatable  fish  back  into  the 
ocean.  The  good  are  gathered  up  and  car- 
ried away  for  sale. 

Men  Cannot  Escape  Invisible  Force  That 
Draws  Them  Daily  Nearer  Judgment 

What  did  this  parable  mean?  Plainly  the 
central  thought  is  the  end  of  the  world  (v.  49). 
The  parable  is  a  picture  of  separation  of  the 
wicked  from  the  just  at  the  last  day.  It  is  not 
an  affair  of  this  world  at  all  except  that  the  net 
is  cast  into  the  sea  and  comes  up  filled  with 
every  kind  of  fish,  good  and  bad.  Out  of  this 
world  at  the  last  will  come  to  the  judgment 
every  kind,  holy  and  unholy,  together.  Then 
comes  the  division  of  which  Jesus  spoke  at 
other  times,  but  always  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  to  be  an  eternal  division.  See  how  com- 
pletely the  figure  fits.  The  net  was  under  the 
water  invisible,  and  what  it  surrounded  was 
drawn  to  the  beach  with  no  possibility  of  es- 
cape. So  men  cannot  escape  from  the  invisible 
force  that  every  day  brings  them  nearer  to  the 
hour  of  final  judgment.  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
Jesus  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  Leaven  was 
to  be  made  up  of  those  who  had  been  separated 
from  the  wicked.    Of  that  separation  he  left  no 


The  Worth  of  the  Kingdom 

doubt.  Verse  49  says,  "The  angels  shall  come 
forth,  and  sever."  The  word  "separation"  is 
the  keynote  of  the  lesson.  The  treasure 
seeker  separates  himself  from  all  that  he  hath 
that  he  may  buy  the  field.  A  pearl  seeker  sep- 
arates himself  from  all  that  he  hath  to  get  one 
pearl.  A  man  is  in  the  sea  of  life  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  is  drawn  by  the  net  of  death  to 
the  judgment  in  spite  of  himself,  and  accord- 
ing as  he  is  good  or  bad  will  be  his  destiny. 

And  now  we  come  to  verse  50.  This  is  not 
welcome  teaching  to  the  world,  nor  even  to 
tlia  church  of  today.  But  here  it  is.  Matthew 
13  :so  cannot  be  expunged.  The  "furnace  of 
fire"  was  a  rhetorical  figure  for  something  real. 

The  three  great  thoughts  of  these  parables 
are  :  i.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  worth  every 
sacrifice  a  human  being  can  make.  2.  Between 
the  possessors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
those  who  lack  it  will  be  separation  with  never 
a  hint  of  reunion.  3.  The  separated  outcasts 
are  doomed  to  a  punishment  for  which  Jesus 
had  no  other  word  but  "eternal." 

Practical  Application  of  the  Lesson  Thought 
to  Everyday  Living 

The  love  of  Christ  is  hid  treasure  to  many  a 
soul.  If  searched  for  and  found  it  brings  a 
happiness  for  the  expression  of  which  lan- 
guage is  inadequate. 

The  human  soul  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  ; 
the  crown  jewel  of  creation.  Life  is  its  set- 
ting. He  who  finds  his  own  soul  and  gives 
it  to  Christ  must  indeed  part  with  all  that  he 
hath. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven !  Purity,  spotless- 
ness,  goodness,  nothing  that  defiles,  nothing 
that  maketh  a  lie,  angels  its  ministers,  Christ 
Jesus  its  center  and  joy.  What  a  destiny  for 
a  human  soul ! 

Gather  up  all  these  recent  teachings:  Good 
ground,  wheat  and  tares  ;  blade,  ear,  full  corn ; 
mustard  seed,  least  of  all  seeds,  great  tree ; 
leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump  ;  treasure  hid 
in  a  field  ;  pearl  of  great  price  ;  net  full,  good 
fish,  bad.  These  things  all  woven  together  are 
the  word  of  the  Christ  regarding  the  kingdom. 
Its  full  acceptance  makes  faith  in  Christ.  Faith 
in  Christ  saves  your  soul. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Religion  demands  some  sacrifice,  but 
it  pays.  It  has  a  positive  value  and  a  match- 
less beauty  of  its  own.  He  who  realizes  this 
becomes  eager  to  possess  it. 

The  dominant,  insistent  question  of  the  day 
is,  "What  is  worth  while?"  The  wise  man  is 
he  who  can  weigh  values,  discover  frauds  and 
foresee  changes.  In  the  far  West  whole  com- 
m.unities  live  in  dreams  of  wealth.  Thousands 
of  herders,  ditch  diggers,  horse  wrestlers  and 
railroad  brakemen  work  six  months  and  spend 
the  next  six  months  "developing"  their  barren 
claims. 

When  our  Lord  saw  how  eager  men  were  for 
quick  prdtts  he  turned  their  thoughts  to  reli- 
gion. Nothing  paid  like  that.  One  could  well 
afford  to  pass  by  a  multitude  of  attractive  bar- 
gains for  this  which  was  far  and  away  the 
most  certain,  the  most  lasting  and  the  freest 
from  care.  To  him  a  life  hid  in  God  was  the 
truest  of  all  riches.  It  had  promise,  as  Paul 
later  said,  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that 
larger  life  to  which  we  all  look  forward  (I. 
Tim.  4:8). 

Value  of  Religion  Best  Known  to  Those 
Who  Master  Its  Secrets 

Verse  44 — When  we  remember  that  nearly 
every  sandy  beach  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Key 
West,  at  the  tip  of  Florida,  has  been  dug  over 
by  searchers  for  "Captain  Kidd's  buried  gold," 
we  can  understand  something  of  the  Oriental's 
greed  for  buried  treasure.    His  country  had  no 


security  companies,  no  safe  deposit  vaults,  and 
what  he  would  keep  from  marauders  in  a  coun- 
try overrun  by  marauders  must  be  concealed 
in  the  earth.  "Finders,  keepers,"  was  applicable 
in  the  East,  for  all  that  the  finder  had  to  do 
was  to  possess  himself  of  the  field.  Peloubet 
tells  of  a  pot  of  silver  coins,  1,200  in  number, 
discovered  only  six  years  ago  on  the  premises 
of  the  girls'  seminary  at  Aintab,  Turkey. 

If  heaven  were  put  up  at  auction  men  would 
in'poverish  their  worldly  estates  to  buy  it  in. 
Its  purchase  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else  would  be 
a  just  cause  for  boasting. 

In  an  essay  on  the  book  of  Job,  James 
Anthony  Froude  said  that  if  it  were  a  modern 
discovery,  if  it  were  read  off  from  some  unique 
manuscript  found  in  some  Coptic  convent,  the 
literary  world  would  talk  of  nothing  else  for 
a  year.  And  yet  thousands  of  Christians  have 
never  read  it  through.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  in  printing  and  distributing  the 
Bible,  and  yet  in  our  churches  only  a  small 
percentage  of  persons  have  read  it  through. 

The  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Beautiful 
as  It  Is  Valuable 

Verses  45-46 — The  second  parable  which  our 
Lord  uses  in  this  discourse  on  religion  as  true 
riches  is  drawn  from  the  trade  in  gems.  Among 
the  Orientals  the  pearl  has  always  enjoyed  a 
vogue  which  is  unique.  The  great  ancient  mon- 
archies lay  near  pearl-producing  seas.  The  con- 
noisseur and  expert  in  pearls  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  almost  with  awe.  His 
practiced  eye  detected  colors  which  to  the 
novice  were  invisible,  or  saw  flaws  where  the 
amateur  thought  to  see  perfection.  Now  and 
then  it  fell  to  such  a  one  to  get  into  touch 
with  a  dealer  who  possessed  a  gem  for  which 
his  immediate  community  could  offer  no  pur- 
chaser. The  expert  knew  that  if  he  could  ob- 
tain that  pearl  and  get  it  to  the  court  a  life 
of  ease  was  assured  him.  Its  beauty  would 
insure  its  sale. 

It  is  told,  we  do  not  know  with  what  truth, 
that  the  first  diamond  found  in  the  South 
African  field  was  used,  embedded  in  its  clay 
matrix,  as  a  doorstep  in  a  settler's  cabin.  It 
is  said  that  a  passer-by  having  stopped  there 
for  a  luncheon  was  impressed  by  its  glitter, 
and  through  a  hasty  purchase  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  uncut  stone.  He  then,  mounting 
his  horse,  ran  his  steed  in  excitement  all  the 
miles  that  lay  between  this  cabin  and  the 
nearest  village,  nor  did  he  take  breath  until 
he  had  seen  his  treasure  safely  deposited  behind 
the  steel  doors  and  burglar-proof  lock  of  the 
banker's  impregnable  vault.  That,  says  Jesus, 
is  the  way  men  would  make  sure  of  possessing 
religion  if  they  realized  its  beauty  and  its 
worth. 

Not   All  Professed   Seekers   of  Religion 
Are  True  Men 

Verse  47 — In  the  third  parable  our  Lord 
deals  with  another  class  of  facts.  He  is  not 
now  speaking  of  individual  experiences  of 
grace,  but  of  organized  efforts  to  promote  the 
(vork  of  the  church.  He  says  that  the  fisherman 
knows  his  catch  will  not  be  all  salable  or  edible. 
His  work  must  be  carried  on  with  a  sort  of 
blirdness  to  immediate  results.  He  will  draw 
to  shore  the  toothsome  delicacies  which  reward 
his  toil,  but  mingled  with  them  will  be  found 
piscatorial  refuse,  not  only  worthless  but  re- 
pugnant. 

The  world  derides  the  church  for  being 
"taken  in"  so  easily,  but  Jesus  sympathized  with 
the  disappointment  of  his  colaborers.  Peter 
and  John  were  expert  fishermen,  but  they  bap- 
tized a  false  convert  who  was  "in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity"  (Acts 
8:23).  Even  Paul  did  not  know  the  real  char- 
acter of  Alexander  the  coppersmith  until  the 
man  had  done  him  and  the  gopsel  cause  much 
harm  (11.  Tim.  4:14).  A  mournfully  large  per- 
centage of  all  that  join  the  church  grow  cold 
and  indifferent,  and  some  become  apostate. 
That,  said  Jesus,  cannot  be  helped.  It  certainly 
never  has  been  helped,  for  it  has  remained  true 
under  every  form  of  preaching  and  every  polity 
of  admission.  But  we  need  not  be  cast  away 
if  we  are  careful  to  possess  and  maintain  in 
our  own  hearts  the  life  of  Christ. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  July  28,  1912 

Home  Mission  Topic — Degenerate  sects. 

The  United  States  seems  destined  to  be  the 
asylum  of  the  world.  Poverty  expects  to  find 
here  a  land  of  plenty.  Religious  propagandists 
seek  here  new  opportunity  for  development  of 
whatever  vagary  they  have  espoused.  Victims 
of  law  against  wild  political  theories  flee  from 
Old  World  oppression  to  New  World  privilege. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  is  still  hidden  behind 
the  unlifted  gates  of  the  future.  But  the  fact 
that  something  is  hidden  is  being  more  and 
more  impressed  on  the  social,  political,  religious 
and  economic  forces  of  the  nation.  "The  for- 
eigner" once  meant  the  immigrant  from  Eu- 
ropean lands  alone.  Now  it  means  the  Syrian, 
the  Asiatic  Indian,  the  South  African,  the 
Japanese.  Islam  is  planted  among  us.  Bahaism 
preaches  its  tenets.  The  synagogue,  the  joss 
house,  the  Christian  church  are  in  our  great 
cities  only  a  few  squares  apart.  Our  country 
is  becoming  a  picture  of  the  whole  world. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Can  Amer- 
ican Christianity  ever  hope  to  produce  here 
one  homogeneous  Christianity  ?  Missionary 
boards  of  various  denominations  look  at  the 
problem,  make  figures  on  their  denominational 
slates,  appeal  to  the  church  membership  behind 
them  for  funds  to  propagate  the  work  which 
their  figures  reveal  as  real  and  pressing  and  feel 
at  heart  all  the  time  how  inadequate  they  and 
their  resources  are.  Among  these  agencies 
for  solving  the  problem  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity for  cosmopolitan  America  is  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.  That  it  sees  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  labor  before  it  is  something.  That  it  does 
so  much,  so  well,  is  encouraging.  That  its 
largest  "much"  is  after  all  so  little  is  deplor- 
able. But  we  strike  no  pessimistic  note.  From 
Alaska  to  Porto  Rico  the  voice  of  our  home 
missionary  worker  is  heard.     The  work  of 


our  board  lies  in  primary  instruction  for  the 
young,  in  evangelistic  effort  among  all  classes, 
in  education  of  the  immigrant  in  American  citi- 
zenship, in  gathering  on  our  far  frontier  the 
cburchless  in  scattered  communities  who  once 
in  eastern  homes  were  allied  with  Christian 
churches,  in  combating  the  steady  advance  of 
Mcrmonism  into  the  regions  of  civilization  and 
in  conserving  the  great  interests  and  institu- 
tions of  real  religion,  the  common  school  and 
the  Christian  home.   

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  could  do  no 
more  effective  work  than  to  secure  the  reading 
of  its  literature  by  the  average  Presbyterian 
church  member.  The  cry,  "We  have  too  much 
to  read  already,"  is  nonsense.  The  Christian 
is  culpable  who  neglects  self-information  about 
religious  conditions  in  our  country.  Take  the 
subject  for  the  present  month  given  out  by 
our  board,  "Degenerate  Sects."  What  are  the 
degenerate  sects  in  the  United  States  ?  Who 
knows  ?  Are  any  sects  degenerate  ?  Are  not 
al!  religions  good  ?  Should  we  not  hold  fellow- 
ship with  all  who  claim  to  be  living  lives  in 
conformity  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion? 

For  a  concrete  answer  to  these  questions  we 
off  er  this :  The  Mormons  have  a  religion, 
man  made,  gross,  revolting.  If  any  turn  from 
Christianity  to  it  they  become  degenerate ; 
one  born  into  it  is  unregenerate.  Should  we, 
Presbyterian  Christians,  fellowship  with  a  Mor- 
mon? If  business  or  other  demand  of  life 
rrakes  our  home  in,  for  example,  Salt  Lake 
City  should  we  step  into  friendly  religious 
relations  with  Mormons  ?  Look  at  the  facts 
ccncerning  Mormonism.  It  unchurches  every 
living  soul  not  a  member  of  the  Mormon  cult. 
Our  doctrine  is  false,  our  book  is  only  partial, 
our  faith  is  false.  It  places  the  "Book  of 
Mormon"  and  the  "Book  of  Doctrines"  on  a 
par  with  the  Scriptures.  It  requires  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  these  books  and  sub- 


scription to  their  divine  and  binding  authority 
on  conscience.  It  makes  belief  in  the  person 
and  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  as  a  prophet  of 
God  an  essential  to  salvation.  It  requires 
belief  in  the  proposition  that  God  is  an  exalted 
man  who  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and  who 
is  forever  changing,  ever  advancing,  ever  be- 
coming more  and  more  perfect,  but  never  ab- 
solutely perfect.  It  requires  belief  that  Adam 
is  God,  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  the 
only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  that 
Je^us  Christ  was  his  son  by  natural  generation. 

Fellowship  with  those  who  believe  in  such 
a  system  of  doctrine  is  impossible.  The  sect 
is  degenerate,  founded  for  a  degenerate  pur- 
pose, and  as  a  long,  constant,  defiant  law- 
breaker it  is  a  menace  to  our  civilization.  In 
the  name  of  religion  it  is  debauching  the  moral 
sense  of  one  vast  section  of  the  republic.  Po- 
litical parties  cater  for  its  votes.  Its  can- 
cerous fibers  have  worked  their  way  into  the 
gieat  business  and  financial  interests  of  the 
nation.  Its  emissaries  are  everywhere.  Its 
proselyters  are  sending  converts  by  thousands 
tiom  European  lands  into  the  intrenched 
domain  where  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  it  has  defied  the  law  of  the  nation. 

The  time  has  come  for  God  to  work.  Men 
have  made  void  his  law.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  church  to  awake.  The  cry  in  Utah  and 
the  Mormon  states  is  for  schools.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  union  where  money  can  be  more 
profitably  spent  for  schools  than  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Utah  and  the  states  that  border 
it.  Awake  !  That  is  the  cry  which  from  our 
watch  tower  we  send  forth  unto  the  world. 


Faith  is  required  at  thy  hands,  and  a  sincere 
life,  not  height  of  understanding,  nor  deep  un- 
derstanding, nor  deep  inquiry  into  the  mysteries 
of  God. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


August  4,  1912 

A  LIFE  AS  A  TOOL 

Topic — The    Christian    virtues.    VIII.  Tem- 
perance.    I.  Corinthians  9:19-27. 

The  knight  who  could  have  but  one  sword 
would  make  sure  that  this  one  was  well  made 
and  well  kept.  On  it  he  would  depend  for  his 
victories.  That  sword  would  be  his  best  de- 
fense, as  well  as  his  means  of  conquest.  There- 
fore he  would  not  make  a  plaything  of  it,  or 
allow  it  to  become  either  dull  or  rusted.  As 
the  sword  is  to  the  knight,  so  is  character  to 
the  man.  Anything  that  he  may  hope  to  ac- 
complish in  this  world  must  be  through  char- 
acter and  abilities ;  therefore  these  must  be 
guarded  well.  No  sensible  man  will  dull  the 
edge  of  his  powers  by  intemperance,  or  rust 
them  out  through  disuse.  A  man's  life  is  his 
tool,  his  weapon,  and  he  is  bound  to  keep  it  fit. 
What  he  can  do  depends  entirely  on  the  fitness 
of  his  character,  even  as  a  knight's  reliance  was 
his  sword.  Both  life  and  sword  need  to  be  of 
tempered  steel.   

Excess  is  always  error.  Anything  may  be 
overdone.  The  law  of  temperance  applies  to  all 
phases  of  life.  There  is  nothing,  however 
good,  in  which  man  may  not  become  intem- 
perate.   

The  person  who  possesses  wealth,  luxury 
and  the  treasures  which  travel  and  leisure  can 
secure,  but  who  cannot  speak  his  mother  tongue 
ccirectly,  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule,  for  he 
lacks  an  essential  qualification.  Even  so  no- 
body can  consider  himself  possessed  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  who  has  not  the  spirit  of  tem- 
perance running  through  all.  This  is  one  of 
the  Christian  indispensables.    It  is  a  golden 


cord  binding  together  all  the  other  qualities 
which  constitute  noblest  character. 


A  life  without  self-restraints  is  like  a  field 
without  fences.  Temperance  is  the  fence  that 
keeps  the  estate  of  life  in  order. 

Temperance,  being  temperate,  does  not 
trumpet  itself  abroad.  In  the  exercise  of  itself 
is  the  virtue  displayed. 

The  body  reined,  the  spirit  reigns. 

When  politics  comes  under  discussion  it  is 
especially  important  to  exercise  temperance  in 
speech.  The  real  patriot  has  himself  so  well 
in  hand,  and  so  cultivates  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  all  events  and  individuals  dispassionately 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation's  welfare, 
that  he  is  not  carried  away  into  the  darkness  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  His  well  tempered 
soul  sees  good  in  men  and  measures  which  he 
may  feel  called  on  to  oppose.  This  very  poise 
of  spirit  is  itself  a  quality  of  power ;  for  tem- 
perance is  always  an  aid  to  triumph. 

There  is  hardly  any  noble  quality  or  endow- 
ment of  the  mind  but  must  own  temperance 
either  for  its  oarent  or  its  nurse. — South. 


Unbridled  passions  cause  runaways  that 
wreck  souls.   

Temperance  is  a  much  bigger  virtue  than 
mere  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
It  should  be  a  quality  pervading  all  of  life, 
not  narrowed  down  to  the  one  meaning.  The 


glutton,  the  gossip,  the  sluggard,  the  avaricious, 
the  sensualist,  all  should  bear  the  stigma  of 
intemperance  equally  with  the  winebibber. 

The  consensus  of  the  most  sensitive,  most 
social  and  most  spiritual  opinion  of  our  time 
is  that  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  use 
01  intoxicants  the  wisest  exercise  of  temperance 
is  total  abstinence.  Science  has  taught  us 
that  alcohol  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  usually 
hurtful.    The  way  of  wisdom  is  to  let  it  alone. 

If  it  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  wine,  do  it  for  the  sake  of  others ;  if  it 
is  a  great  sacrifice,  do  it  for  your  own. — Samuel 
J.  May.   

Now  Is  the  Accepted  Time 

To  every  young  person  there  comes  in  the 
bright  days  the  opportunity  of  living  a  beau- 
tiful life,  but  it  comes  only  once,  and  it  stays 
only  for  a  little  while.  The  vision  will  not 
wait.  "Me  ye  have  not  always,"  it  says.  There 
are  some  things  we  can  do  any  time,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  following  Christ.  We  think  it  is — 
that  we  can  accept  him  and  take  the  blessings 
of  his  love  when  we  will,  but  it  is  not  true. 
Delay  dulls  and  hardens  our  hearts.  Delay 
uses  up  the  moments  of  his  waiting  and 
we  say,  "I  will  take  him  now" ;  we  turn  and 
he  is  gone. — J.  R.  Miller. 


Happy  and  strong  and  brave  shall  we  be — 
able  to  endure  all  things,  and  do  all  things — 
if  we  believe  that  every  day,  every  hour,  every 
moment,  of  our  life  is  in  His  hands. — Henry 
van  Dyke. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Dr.  Samuel  Jessup 


Last  of  the  Old  Guard  in  Syria 

The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  following 
so  soon  after  that  of  his  older  brother  Henry 
H.,  signifies  the  extinction  of  the  old  guard 
of  Beirut.  The  men  now  remaining  in  charge 
of  the  Syria  mission 
are  all  of  a  younger 
generation.  The  group 
of  great  veterans  who 
were  on  the  field  when 
this  mission  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ameri- 
can Board  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  1870 
have  now  all  passed 
away  except  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bird,  whose  ap- 
pointment dates  from 
1853,  and  Mrs.  C.  V. 
A.  Van  Dyck,  whose 
term  of  service  actually 
goes  back  to  1840,  far 
earlier  than  any  other  missionary  remaining  on 
the  board's  active  list. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  whose  station  work  had 
mainly  been  at  Sidon,  was  born  in  Montrose, 
Pa.,  in  1833.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
academy  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  his  mind  was 
•inclined  to  business  pursuits,  and  he  spent 
five  years  as  a  salesman  in  a  country  store. 
But  in  1854  the  example  of  his  brother  Henry, 
who  was  then  about  departing  for  his  wonder- 
ful lifework  in  the  Levant,  influenced  Samuel 
to  make  the  same  consecration  of  his  service. 
His  preparation  at  Yale  and  Union  kept  him 
until  1861,  when  the  American  Board  appointed 
him  to  join  his  brother  in  Syria.  But  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  prevented  his  sailing. 
While  waiting  he  served  a  year  as  chaplain  of 
volunteers  in  the  federal  army,  but  in  1862 
was  able  to  go  to  his  chosen  work. 

In  Syria  Dr.  Jessup  was  noted  as  being 
almost  continuously  on  horseback  in  his  evan- 
gelistic itinerating  tours.  The  Arabs  greatly 
admired  the  soldierly  way  in  which  he  sat  on 
his  horse,  and  that  doubtless  was  one  element 
that  helped  the  remarkable  popularity  he  en- 
joyed among  them.  But  far  more  effective  in 
winning  their  hearts  was  the  remarkable  charm 
of  his  personal  manner.  Many  a  man  took  a 
Bible  from  Dr.  Jessup's  hand  who  would  prob- 
ably have  spurned  it  from  another.  Along 
the  whole  Lebanon  coast  it  could  literally  be 
said  of  him  that  he  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  word.  He  was  equally  ready  for  evan- 
gelistic sermons  before  audiences  and  for  evan- 
gelistic talks  with  wayfarers  whom  he  met 
along  the  road.  His  buoyant  spirit  marked 
him  with  the  tokens  of  youth  up  to  his  very 
last  days.  No  tenderer  memory  could  sur- 
vive any  life  than  Dr.  Jessup's  fragrant  serv- 
ice has  left  behind  him. 


Devoted  Physician  and  Loyal  Wife 

The  brief  announcement  in  The  Continent 
of  last  week  that  Mrs.  S.  A.  Moffett  is  dead 
in  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  must  have  wrenched 
to  the  depths  all  hearts  who  understand  the 
present  situation  in  Pyeng  Yang.  In  every 
way  Dr.  Moffett  is  the  father  of  the  churches 
in  that  place.  He  was  the  first  gospel  preacher 
to  enter  the  city,  and  through  all  the  years, 
as  the  Christian  community  there  has  grown 
to  such  vast  proportions,  he  has  been  by  meas- 
ure of  individual  influence  its  undisputed  head. 
On  him  therefore,  more  than  all  others,  has 
fallen  the  burden  of  sympathy  and  anxiety 
for  the  dismayed  missionary  converts  of  the 
city,  harried  almost  beyond  endurance  by  ar- 
rest, imprisonment,  torture  and  the  impending 
fear  of  all  these.  Now  on  top  of  all  this,  at 
the  moment  when  he  himself  is  slanderously 
accused  of  promoting  sedition,  there  is  heaped 
the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  terrific  personal 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his  invaluable  help- 
meet. Surely  if  there  are  prayers  in  the  church 
for  any  missionary  on  the  field  at  all  there  will 
be  superlative  prayer  for  Dr.  Moffett  in  this 
hour  of  trial. 

Mrs.  Moffett  was  born  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  in  1870.  As  a  young  girl  she  decided 
on  a  medical  career,  and  having  obtained  the 
license  of  a  physician  through  study  in  both 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  she  consecrated 
herself  to  missionary  service  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  Dr.  Mary  Alice  Fish  to  the  Korea 


mission.  She  had  not  chosen  her  own  field,  but 
only  asked  the  Foreign  Board  to  be  sent  "where 
no  one  but  a  woman  physician  could  do  the 
work  so  greatly  needed  among  native  women." 
At  Pyeng  Yang,  busy  with  this  service  that 
she  had  coveted,  she  met  Dr.  Moffett,  and  they 
were  married  there  in  1899.  Since  then  she 
had  been  homemaker  for  her  husband  and  the 
two  sons  whom  the  Lord  gave  them,  but  her 
household  duties,  though  faithfully  performed, 
did  not  hinder  her  continuing  her  labor  as  a 
medical  minister  to  her  Korean  sisters.  The 
less  to  the  mission  is  therefore  almost  as 
grievous  as  the  loss  to  Dr.  Moffett's  own 
home.   

English  and  the  Gospel  in  Gary 

The  Presbyterian  church  for  immigrants  on 
the  South  side  of  the  new  steel  city  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  is  developing  rapidly  under  the  wise 
and  brilliant  management  of  its  new  pastor. 
Rev.  V.  P.  Backora.  Mr.  Backora  was  assigned 
to  this  parish  by  the  immigration  department  of 
the  Home  Board,  which  called  him  from  a 
seven  years'  pastorate  over  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  church  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Backora  is  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  but  has  grown 
up  from  infancy  in  the  United  States  and  is 
a  thorough  American  in  sentiment.  In  Gary 
he  is  able  to  serve  not  only  the  Bohemian 
people  but  with  practically  equal  efficiency  the 
Hungarian,  Slavic,  Greek  and  Italian  elements 
of  the  population  as  well,  for  Mr.  Backora's 
command  of  the  languages  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  is  remarkably  versatile. 

On  his  arrival  in  Gary  the  new  pastor's  first 
undertaking  was  the  organization  of  a  language 
school.  Posters  and  handbills  were  distributed 
throughout  the  South  side  of  the  town — the 
principal  foreign  settlement — with  the  follow- 
ing invitation  expressed  in  six  languages : 

"Notice :  Learn  to  speak,  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language,  without  which 
you  cannot  get  along  in  this  country.  Day 
or  night  classes,  according  to  your  work 
hour.  Classes  twice  each  week,  50  cents  a 
month.  Make  application  to  the  Presby- 
terian Neighborhood  House,  1525  Washing- 
ton street." 

This  Presbyterian  Neighborhood  House  is  for 
the  present  a  small  and  dingy  shack  built  for 
store  or  saloon  purposes.  But  the  new  $15,000 
parish  building  which  has  already  been  as- 
sured, chiefly  by  the  gifts  of  the  women's  mis- 
sionary societies  of  Indiana,  will  soon  be  in 
piocess  of  construction,  as  the  contract  has  al- 
ready been  let. 

When  Mr.  Backora  arrived  on  his  new  field 
there  was  only  one  church  in  the  whole  district 
■ — a  small  Polish  Catholic  edifice.  But  within 
a  very  few  days  after  Mr.  Backora's  settle- 
ment the  Catholic  bishop  appeared  in  town  and 
bought  lots  for  four  new  churches,  distributed 
according  to  the  usual  Catholic  practice  for  the 
use  of  separate  nationalities. 

Union  Evangelism  in  Peking 

The  Protestant  Christians  at  Peking  are 
learning  some  interesting  and  admirable  les- 
sons in  cooperation.  The  denominational  socie- 
ties represented  in  the  city  are  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist,  the  latter 
both  American  and  English.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  any 
semblance  of  competition  among  these  various 
forces.  The  eight  church  buildings  in  which 
services  are  held  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
twelve  street  chapels  where  preaching  is 
heard  regularly  every  day  are  admirably  well 
distributed  through  the  city,  so  that  none  of 
them  comes  in  close  proximity  with  any  other. 
Each  Christian  center,  therefore,  has  a  field  of 
its  own  where  it  is  able  to  do  its  work  without 
any  possibility  of  interfering  with  influences 
radiating  from  other  Christian  foci.  But  lat- 
terly, under  the  strong  pressure  of  union  feel- 
ing that  prevails  everywhere  on  the  mission 
field,  there  has  developed  a  sentiment  for  co- 
operation which  mere  negative  noninterference 
is  unable  to  satisfy.  This  has  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Peking  Evangelistic  Associa- 
tion, in  which  the  four  denominational  forces 
already  mentioned  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  have  heartily  combined. 

The  first  enterprise  of  this  new  association 
was  an  aggressive  and  practical  scheme  for 


evangelistic  preaching  in  the  famous  temple 
fairs  which  are  held  annually  at  great  temples 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  Six  of  these  fairs 
take  place  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
at  different  locations,  varying  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  four  miles  outside  the  city  walls. 
All  these  events  are  very  popular,  and  the 
attendance  runs  into  tens  of  thousands  at  each 
place.  The  local  Christians  saw  clearly  the 
striking  advantage  of  gospel  preaching  among 
the  crowds  thus  gathered  together,  and  they 
subscribed  more  than  $500  in  money,  besides 
large  contributions  of  materials  and  labor, 
to  carry  out  the  project.  It  was  necessary  to 
buy  benches,  tables,  platforms  and  a  tent,  and 
the  committee  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  secure 
very  excellent  equipment  in  all  of  these  par- 
ticulars. The  tent,  which  was  imported,  was 
itself  a  curiosity  to  the  Chinese  masses, 

A  large  number  of  volunteer  helpers,  both 
men  and  women,  joined  in  a  corps  for  lay  co- 
operation, and  these,  when  preaching  was  over, 
circulated  among  the  crowds  selling  books  and 
speaking  to  those  who  were  willing  to  be  en- 
rolled as  inquirers.  The  work  thus  had  double 
value  in  interesting  non-Christians  and  in 
disciplining  Christians  for  personal  witness- 
bearing  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  number  of 
Protestant  communicants  in  Peking  aggregates, 
according  to  a  recent  census,  about  2,800  per- 
sons. This  makes  approximately  one  Protes- 
tant Christian  in  every  220  of  the  general 
population.  If  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
included,  the  ratio  of  Christians  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  great. 

Subtractions  from  Korean  Force 

A  serious  and  regrettable  subtraction  from 
missionary  strength  in  Korea  is  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Graham  Lee,  one  of  the  earliest 
missionaries  in  the  fruitful  station  of  Pyeng 
Yang.  Dr.  Lee  suffered  from  a  grievous  failure 
of  health,  and  arrived  in  this  country  in  May. 
His  physicians  have  been  unable  to  hold  out 
any  hope  that  he  can  ever  resume  his  strenuous 
life  on  the  mission  field.  He  is  now  staying 
in  a  sanitarium  in  California.  The  board,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  very  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  receive  his  resignation.  The  furlough 
of  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells  will  infallibly  diminish 
the  vast  usefulness  of  the  Ladd  hospital  at 
Seoul  for  a  year.  Dr.  Wells  and  his  wife  are 
now  en  route  home  by  the  way  of  Siberia  and 
Europe. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— One  of  the  ten  young  women  who  have 
gone  within  a  year  from  the  Northwest  to 
Flat  and  Batanga,  Miss  Verna  Eick,  has  given 
this  view  of  one  of  her  first  journeys  there: 
"As  we  trailed  off  through  the  dark  forest 
with  the  great  trees  over  the  bush  path  it 
thrilled  my  heart  to  think  that  God  had  brought 
me  out  among  these  people  to  do  my  share 
of  this  glorious  work.  This  African  forest 
is  so  different  from  any  other.  I  had  imagined 
I  should  miss  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  autumn 
forests  at  home,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
greater  variety  of  colors  than  in  these  forests. 
We  saw  many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  along 
the  way.  At  times  the  stillness  is  almost 
oppressive.  It  was  very  interesting  to  pass 
through  the  towns.  When  we  first  entered 
it  was  so  quiet  you  would  hardly  think  there 
v/as  any  life,  but  soon  from  a  little  house 
would  come  a  cheei-y  'Mbolo,  mamma,'  and  then 
perhaps  there  would  be  quite  a  company  of 
women  and  children  run  after  us.  What  im- 
pressed me  more  than  anything  else  was  when 
they  would  come  up  and  say,  'The  people  we 
prayed  for  have  come.'  " 

— The  business  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee  are  held  but  once  a  month  during 
July  and  August,  but  the  open  meeting  of  the 
board  still  occurs  weekly  as  throughout  the 
year.  The  last  report  from  New  York  brings 
word  of  the  appointment  of  twenty-one  candi- 
dates from  eight  of  the  twelve  states  within 
the  territory  of  the  Board  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  assignment  of  sixteen.  Ten  go  from 
Illinois,  three  from  Nebraska,  two  from  Iowa 
and  one  each  from  Colorado,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
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Democratic  Progress  in  England 

Democratic  England,  by  Percy  Alden ;  with 
introduction  by  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  To  many 
American  readers  confused  murmurs  only  are 
wafted  of  recent  democratic  progress  in 
England,  and  they  hear  alternately  that  social- 
ism is  running  full  blast  over  there,  or  that  all 
the  English  capital  has  been  driven  over  to  New 
York  to  seek  safety  from  confiscation.  Perusal 
of  Mr.  Alden's  book  shows  that  neither  even- 
tuality has  taken  place  or  is  likely  to  take 
place.  But  perusal  of  that  book  also  shows  that 
a  very  definite  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  in  British  ideas  of  democracy.  The 
chapter  headings  of  the  book,  such  as  "The 
Child  and  the  State,"  "The  Problem  of  Sweat- 
ing," "State  Insurance  Against  Sickness,"  "The 
Problem  of  Ht5using  the  Poor,"  etc.,  might 
alone  be  taken  to  imply  that  opportunistic 
remedial  legislation  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
England,  just  as  it  is  in  Wisconsin.  But  the 
author  clearly  shows  us  that  more  than  this  is 
being  done.  The  fundamental  question  of  the 
justice  of  unearned  incomes  and  of  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  land  has  arisen,  and  the 
younger  liberals  of  England  have  squarely 
planted  themselves  upon  a  platform  of  what 
their  opponents  call  confiscatory  socialism.  It 
is,  to  be  frank,  confiscatory  of  merely  vested 
rights,  and  it  means  to  be  so,  although,  of 
course,  it  isn't  socialism.  As  the  author  says : 
"The  state  avowedly  claims  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  industrial  liberty  and  to  modify  the 
old  economic  view  of  the  disposal  of  private 
property" ;  and  again :  "Property  is  no  longer 
to  have  an  undue  claim;  great  wealth  must 
be  prepared  to  bear  burdens  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  Our  social  system  must 
have  an  ethical  basis."  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  triumphant  tendency  in 
England  is  due  not  to  the  material  and  ma- 
terialistically interpreted  causes  that  the  so- 
cialists usually  postulate  but  to  the  religiously 
minded  wisdom  of  great  leaders  like  Lloyd 
George.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

Two  Views  on  Suffrage 

Anti-Suffrage,  by  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 
In  this  small  book,  with  "ten  good  reasons" 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  the 
president  of  the  District  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage  tries  to  prove  that  the  ballot  is 
not  a  right,  and,  after  stating  her  "reasons" 
with  seriousness  and  clearness,  concludes  that 
"universal  adult  suffrage  will  be  a  menace  to 
American  womanhood."  She  adduces  nothing 
worthy  of  her  cause  to  prove  the  proposition, 
relying  altogether  upon  generalizations  founded 
on  fragmentary  statistics  and  traditional  ob- 
jections. Nevertheless  she  raises  several 
shrewd  questions  which  in  our  experimental 
democracy  are  entitled  to  consideration  by  both 
sexes.  Like  most  writers  on  the  subject,  she 
fails  to  see  that  the  increasing  demand  of 
America's  young  womanhood  for  the  privilege 
to  vote  is  a  mere  surface  incident  of  the  deep, 
instinctive  movement  of  women  toward  in- 
dividual selfhood,  independent  personality,  and 
the  inevitable  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 
Against  this  upward  march  of  the  sex  it  were 
futile  to  set  "reasons"  that  ignore  not  only 
v.hat  woman  is  but  what  she  aspires  to  be  in 
lelation  to  herself  and  the  world.  [Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Woman  and  Social  Progress  :  A  Discussion 
of  the  Biologic,  Domestic,  Industrial  and  Social 
Possibilities  of  American  Women,  by  Scott 
Nearing  and  Nellie  M.  S.  Nearing.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  innate  capacity  of 
woman,  and  the  authors  adduce  biological  evi- 
dence to  show  that  she  is  nearer  the  race  type 
than  man,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  G.  Stanley  Hall 
expresses  it,  "a  magnificent  organ  of  heredity." 
Then,  personally,  woman  plays  just  as  distinc- 
tive a  part  in  social  progress  as  she  does 
biologically,  her  capacity  for  achievement  is  ad- 
mitted, and  all  she  needs  now  is  opportunity  for 
that  achievement  to  be  made.  This  brings  the 
authors  to  a  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental influences  which  play  upon  and  limit  or 
encourage  women  in  America  today.  The  third 
part  of  their  work  deals  with  the  opportunities 
now  before  American  women,  either  to  carve 
out  careers  for  themselves  or  to  identify  them- 
selves with  social  progress.    The  book  is  re- 


markable not  so  much  for  its  originality  or 
depth  as  for  its  abundant  reference  to  the 
contemporary  situation  as  shown  in  its  litera- 
ture. By  means  of  its  pages  any  woman,  no 
matter  what  her  circumstances,  should  be  able 
to  orient  herself  satisfactorily  to  the  great 
social  whole  of  which  she  forms  a  part,  ap- 
parently insignificant,  perhaps,  but  potentially 
vital.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Golightlys  :  Father  and  Son,  by 
Laurence  North.  This  is  called  the  inside 
story  of  the  rise — and  fall — of  a  great  London 
publisher  of  a  big  daily  newspaper  and  period- 
ical claptrap.  Anyone  familiar  v/ith  British 
journalism  will  discern  portrait  outlines  of 
prominent  figures,  and  the  story  will  not  thereby 
lose  in  interest.  The  hero  is  a  Brobdingnagian 
sort  of  man  of  exceptional  ambition  and  energy, 
and  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance  let  us  hope 
also  exceptional.  The  author  seems  to  have 
no  faith  that  a  publisher  financially  successful 
can  be  in  any  sense  an  idealist,  for  he  flatly 
denies  ideals  to  Golightly  and  compels  Golight- 
ly's  chief  editor,  Stepney,  a  brilliant  young 
Oxford  graduate  with  a  tendency  to  poetry  and 
philosophy,  to  sacrifice  his  ideals  on  the  altar 
of  pecuniary  profit.  The  supposedly  beneficent 
influence  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
is  exalted  in  a  way  which  will  mildly  amuse 
American  advocates  of  vocational  training  and 
pragmatic  education.  A  distinctly  false  note 
is  struck  in  the  portrayal  of  one  of  the  minor 
characters,  the  editor  of  a  catch-penny  religious 
journal.  Some  of  the  humorous  touches  are 
keen,  and  Golightly's  unacknowledged  son  is 
a  masterly  man.  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

His  Worldly  Goods,  by  Margaretta  Tuttle. 
Miss  Tuttle  has  gone  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  society  woman  is  rarely  the  "charming  but 
stupid"  person  she  is  not  infrequently  pictured. 
She  credits  this  type  of  woman  with  a  high 
crder  of  intelligence ;  and  in  her  heroine, 
Nadine  Carson — a  young  married  woman  who 
drifts  into  a  love  aflfair  with  an  Episcopal 
clergyman — she  justifies  her  theory.  "His 
Worldly  Goods"  is  a  clever  and  interesting  piece 
of  writing.  [Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.   $1.25  net. 

Mrs.  Spring  Fragrance,  by  Sui  Sin  Far 
(Edith  Eaton).  Delightful  stories  of  Chinese 
people — grown-ups  and  children — which  leave 
us  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  this  race 
of  people  are  far  more  attractive  than  we  have 
ever  credited  them  with  being.  The  extreme 
daintiness  of  the  book  makes  it  appropriate  for 
gift  purposes.  [A.  C.  McCIurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.    $1.40  net. 

Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. The  much-beloved  "Anne"  of  Green 
Gables  and  of  Avonlea  appears  in  only  a  few 
of  these  stories,  a  fact  that  will  disappoint  her 
numerous  admirers.  But  the  collection  is  sure 
to  please,  although  it  is  not  up  to  the  inspira- 
tional standard  of  the  famous  "Anne"  books. 
[L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Raid  of  the  Guerrilla,  by  Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock.  Excellent  stories  of  warfare 
and  adventure  in  the  Great  Smoky  mountains. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Prison-Flower,  by  Romaine  Callender. 
Napoleon,  Josephine  and  other  notable  French 
characters  play  the  leading  parts  in  this  inter- 
esting if  highly  romanticized  story.  [Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Call  of  the  Christ,  by  Herbert  L. 
Willett,  is,  like  all  that  the  distinguished  author 
writes,  brilliant  and  indefinite.  One  might  read 
this  whole  volume  with  close  attention  and 
agree  to  every  line  of  it  and  at  the  end  not 
know  just  what  Dr.  Willett  thinks  of  our  Lord. 
We  certainly  should  not  say  that  "his  life 
stands  out  from  all  others  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  one  character  in  history  most 
easy  to  reproduce"  (p.  195).  Nothing  is 
"unique"  that  is  "most  easy  to  .reproduce." 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 


Other  Sheep  I  Have,  by  Theodore  Christian, 
is  a  plea  for  Christian  unity  cast  into  a  unique 
literary  form.  The  author  purports  to  rep- 
resent the  proceedings  of  an  assemblage  called 
together  in  answer  to  a  petition,  the  partici- 
prnts  in  the  discussion  being  representatives 
of  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  in 
America.  The  convocation  is  called  by  a 
heavenly  visitant,  who  also  acts  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  or  moderator  of  the  meeting.  Each 
representative  states  the  position  of  his  church, 
gives  an  historical  sketch  of  his  point  of  view 
o;-  system  and  makes  an  argument  in  its  behalf. 
The  effect  of  all  these  presentations  and  counter 
presentations,  pleas  and  arguments  is  intended 
to  enable  each  differing  type  of  Christians  to 
see  more  clearly  the  elements  of  strength  and 
truth  there  are  in  the  attitude  of  all  the  others. 
Tha  different  types  are  put  forth  sympathetically 
snd  upon  the  whole  with  remarkable  fairness 
and  insight,  and  if  the  book  serves  no  other 
purpose  than  to  convey  information  regarding 
the  many  denominations  of  Christians,  in  a 
brief  and  general  way,  it  will  have  accomplished 
a  worthy  object.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
Y'ork.    $2  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Prob- 
lem, by  Rev.  Eric  Rede  Buckley.  The  relations 
of  the  first  three  gospels  to  one  another  have 
been  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  occa- 
sion as  well  as  the  subject  of  much  analytical 
and  critical  study.  Hitherto  the  plain  reader 
of  the  Bible  has  concerned  himself  very  little 
with  the  questions  raised  and  the  diverse  an- 
swers given.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived, 
however,  when  these  matters  are  not  to  be 
monopolized  by  critics,  but  are  to  interest  all 
students  of  the  gospels.  Mr.  Buckley  an- 
ticipates the  need  for  a  clear,  concise  and  yet 
comprehensive  handbook  stating  the  problem 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  solutions  for  it 
must  be  sought.  Yet  upon  the  whole  the  book 
is  scarcely  simple  and  plain  enough  for  the 
ordinary  Sunday  school  teacher  to  use  with 
ease.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.40  net. 

Dynamic  Christianity,  by  Levi  Gilbert. 
This  work  aims  to  present  a  modern  exposition 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  today,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation" ;  and  that  in  this  fact  lies 
its  distinctiveness,  the  ground  of  its  vindication 
against  attacks,  and  the  hope  of  its  success  in 
securing  worldwide  acceptance.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  aims  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  Christian  workers  in  general 
would  do  well  to  take  this  feature  of  their 
faith  not  only  as  a  source  of  encouragement  in 
their  work  but  also  as  a  help  to  the  solution 
of  their  multitudinous  practical  problems. 
[Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Christian  Hope,  by  William  Adams 
Blown.  The  author  gives  this  little  volume  in 
the  "Studies  in  Theology"  series  the  subtitle, 
A  Study  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  and 
aims  to  expound  historically  and  constructively 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  personal  conscious 
life  after  death.  It  is  a  broad  and  strong 
presentation,  whose  strength,  however,  might 
have  been  quite  markedly  increased  had  the 
author  made  still  more  of  the  Christian  notion 
of  love  as  revealed  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
End  in  the  renewal  of  the  earthly  relations  of 
Icve  in  the  life  to  come.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Mission  Problems  in  Japan  :  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  by  Albertus  Pieters.  The  title 
of  this  book  sufficiently  describes  it.  The  lec- 
tures embraced  in  it  were  delivered  before 
the  Reformed  Church  seminary  at  Holland, 
Mich.  The  lecturer's  twenty  years  of  mission- 
ary service  in  Japan  should  give  authority  to 
his  words.  [Board  of  Publication  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  New  York.  75 
cents. 

Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary-.  This  is  a  volume  published  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  Princeton 
Seminary  recently  celebrated  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  proceedings  of  that  celebration,  in- 
clusive of  the  historical  sermon  by  Dr.  Patton, 
the    addresses    of    representative  theologians 
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from  abroad,  the  congratulatory  speeches  and 
responses,  will  undoubtedly  be  issued  in  another 
volume  and  will  be  the  occasion  of  profound 
interest  and  possibly  of  discussion  in  the 
theological  world.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains presumably  the  most  characteristic 
thought  and  work  of  each  member  of  the 
faculty  in  his  own  special  field  or  department 
of  theology.  Among  the  various  articles  are 
Dr.  Patton's  essay  on  "Theological  Encyclo- 
pedia," Dr.  Warfield's  inductive  study  on  the 
"Emotional  Life  of  Our  Lord,"  a  paper  on 
Jonathan  Edwards  by  Dr.  DeWitt  and  an 
exegetical  study  of  Isaiah  g  :6,  7  by  Dr.  Davis. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $3  net. 

Religion  and  Life,  by  Rudolph  Eucken.  In 
view  of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  Eucken's 
philosophy  in  the  English-speaking  world  this 
single  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Eucken 
in  Essex  hall,  London,  in  which  he  presents 
the  most  salient  points  of  his  idea  of  religion, 
will  be  read  with  the  keenest  relish  by  all  those 
who  desire  to  familiarize  their  minds  with  his 
thought.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

China  and  Western  India 

The  Stolen  Bridegroom,  by  Anstice  Abbott. 
A  book  to  interest,  instruct  and  inspire  both 
children  and  grown-ups  is  this  series  of  four 
Indian  idyls.  Full  of  literary  charm  and 
revealing  an  inner  picture  of  the  zenana  life  of 
Marathi  women  in  Western  India,  its  evils  of 
child  marriage  and  enforced  widowhood  and  its 
bondage  of  custom  and  caste.  The  utter  power- 
lessness  of  Hinduism  to  afford  relief  is  ap- 
parent, while  the  missionary  and  Bible  woman 
are  seen,  in  home  and  school  and  hospital,  quietly 
winning  these  weary  women  to  Him  who  alone 
is  India's  hope.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Lore  of  Cathay,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
was  originally  published  in  1901,  but  the  pres- 
ent-day interest  in  things  Chinese  makes  op- 
portune this  new  edition,  with  an  introduction 
by  that  recognized  authority  on  missions,  James 
S.  Dennis.  Dr.  Martin,  who  has  spent  more 
than  sixty  years  among  the  Chinese  as  educator 
and  missionary,  throws  much  light  on  the  se- 
crets of  China's  past  greatness  and  on  the  sur- 
prising preparedness  of  its  leaders  to  respond 
to  the  opportunities  of  a  New  China.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Nature  and  a  Nature  Writer 

Key  to  Trees,  by  J.  Franklin  Collins  and 
Howard  W.  Preston,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  wild  and  commonly  cultivated  trees  of 
the  northeastern  United  States  and  adjacent 
Canada.  Full  and  accurate  illustrations  aid  in 
determining  the  genera  and  species,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  book  is  small  enough  to  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket.  A  bibliog- 
raphy, glossary  and  complete  index  to  tree 
names  add  to  the  value  of  this  useful  little  vol- 
uroe.    [Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 

Rambles  with  John  Burroughs,  by  R.  J.  H. 
DeLoach.  Aside  from  the  pictures — intimate 
snapshots  which  show  Mr.  Burroughs  in  a  series 
of  characteristically  simple  poses — this  book  of 
reminiscences  does  not  impress  one  as  being 
written  with  any  kind  of  interpretative  genius. 
It  discloses  incidents  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  life, 
but  it  does  not  reveal  the  man  as  one  feels  he 
would  show  himself  to  a  friend.  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Books  of  Verse 

The  Heart's  Choice,  by  Henry  W.  Lavely. 
This  attractive  little  volume  of  verse  is  a  sheaf 
from  the  sunset  field  of  an  author  who  has  all 
his  life  long  been  thinking  noble  thoughts  of 
service  and  duty,  and  who  has  improved  with 
industrious  fidelity  a  native  talent  of  apt  word 
and  facile  meter  in  the  production  of  stim- 
ulating verses  that  ring  with  faith  and  hope 
and  the  challenge  of  man's  obligations  as  a 
servant  of  God.  Mr.  Lavely's  verses  have 
been  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Continent, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  will  be  glad  to 
have  in  hand  this  more  generous  selection  of 
the  exercises  of  his  truth-teaching  pen.  [Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston. 

The  Ban  of  Baldurbane,  by  Henry  R.  Gib- 
son, is  an  epic  poem  dealing  with  the  universal 
struggle  between  love  and  ambition,  running 
ambitiously  into  nearly  500  pages.  [Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 
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Scandinavians  and  the  Sabbath 

I  notice  that  the  editor  of  The  Continent 
v/ondered  that  the  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm, 
v.hich  began  with  religious  exercises,  should  be 
held  on  Sunday.  It  is  no  marvel  to  one  who 
has  lived  in  a  community  predominatingly 
Scandinavian.  While  the  Scandinavians  are 
loyal  to  their  church  and  attend  its  services 
with  a  regularity  and  in  numbers  that  put  to 
shame  those  of  English  descent,  yet  Sunday 
with  them  is  more  of  a  holiday  than  a  holy  day. 
I  have  known  the  son  of  a  Scandinavian  pas- 
tor to  play  ball  on  Sunday,  evidently  with  his 
father's  consent ;  and  of  a  party  at  the  home  of 
a  minister  on  Sunday  evening  where  games 
v/cre  played.  So  that  the  people  of  Stockholm 
would  see  nothing  incongruous  in  opening 
games  with  a  religious  service  and  having  the 
chief  events  on  Sunday. 

George  A.  Wickwire. 


The  Business  of  Churchmanship 

When  the  income  of  a  nation  does  not  equal 
its  outgo,  whether  of  money,  of  products  or 
of  people,  statesmanship  is  called  for.  When 
the  profits  of  a  business  are  not  in  keeping  with 
its  opportunity,  its  efforts,  its  investment  in 
plant  and  expenditure  of  money,  then  changes 
of  policy,  plan  and  management  are  demanded. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  an  adequate 
income  of  souls,  of  new  church  members,  to 
justify  its  great  plants,  its  devoted  ministry, 
its  constant  efforts  and  its  expenditure  of 
money.  Nor  is  the  church  receiving  anything 
like  the  share  of  money  it  should  expect  from 
the  Christian  communities  and  people  God 
has  so  greatly  blessed.  Statesmen  of  the  church 
should  find  the  fault. 

Whenever  some  new  "forward  movement"  is 
inaugurated  the  church  calls  out  the  "business 
men"  of  the  comrnunity.  But  it  seems  to  be 
recognized  that  the  calls  to  duty  made  in  the 
church  by  the  pastor  are  not  sufficient  to  prop- 
erly awaken  them  to  adequate  effort. 

The  discovery  has  been  made  by  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
power  in  the  church  which  has  been,  up  to  this 
time,  almost  entirely  unused.  Out  of  a  hundred 
men,  ten  may  be  in  touch  with  the  purpose, 
work  and  plans  of  the  church  ;  ninety  of  them 
are  not.  The  integral  part  by  which  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  affiliated  with  this  greatest 
revival  of  modern  times  is  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood,  which  is  hardly  yet  established 
because  the  church  and  its  ministers  do  not 
seem  to  recognize  its  importance. 

The  business  men  affiliated  with  the  church 
are  not  going  to  push  an  organization  for  the 
church  when  it  has  not  the  approval  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church ;  and  these  ministers 
today,  to  a  very  great  degree,  deprecate  and 
belittle  its  efforts.  "Conservation  of  the  Men 
rnd  Religion  Movement"  means  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  the  thorough  establishment  in 
power  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood;  letting 
it  rank  with  any  other  board  of  business  of 
the  church  and  seeing  to  it  that  its  brother- 
hoods are  established  in  every  church  to  reach 
the  business  men  of  the  community  in  which 
that  church  is,  and  hence  the  business  men  of 
the  nation.  This  organization  can  beget,  af- 
filiate, combine  and  cooperate  with  similar  ones 
in  other  denominations,  and  there  will  be  an 
established  power  for  all  righteousness  that 
does  not  exist  todaj'. 

To  build  up  such  an  engine  the  church  can 
well  afford  to  even  delay  other  great  and 
worthy  investments ;  for  this  investment  will 
undoubtedly  produce  a  hundredfold  profit,  this 
seed  will  bear  a  hundredfold  from  now  on. 
This  brotherhood  of  men  will  utilize  the  great 
asset  the  church  has  but  recently  discovered 
it  possessed  and  is  not  using.  This  new  power 
will  multiply  the  efficiency  of  every  Christian 
board,  every  church  plant,  every  minister,  every 
missionary.  Will  the  church  do  it?  Do  it 
now?  Josiah  a.  Parker. 


Donations  for  the  Rural  Pastor 

This  village  church  in  Ohio  owns  its  own 
manse  and  pays  to  its  pastor  $900  a  year — not 
a  large  salary  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  especially  when  the  minister  is  compelled 
to  keep  a  horse ;  but  this  people  make  it  up 


in  other  ways.  Some  rich  farmers  always  fill 
the  preacher's  buggy  with  corn  when  he  calls. 
One  gave  the  pastor  a  half  ton  of  hay  when  it 
was  selling  at  $26  a  ton.  In  the  winter  the 
preacher  rarely  buys  any  meat — the  brother  who 
presented  the  hay  likewise  donated  to  the 
preacher  forty  pounds  of  prime  beef.  From  the 
time  the  farmers  begin  to  "butcher"  in  the  fall 
till  early  spring  a  steady  supply  of  choice  meat 
is  left  at  the  parsonage. 

Why  do  I  mention  these  things?  Because 
there  are  scores  of  ministers  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  on  small  salaries  who  could  be 
greatly  helped  if  the  people  would  do  as  my 
people  do,  and  they  would  not  be  a  cent  poorer. 

Henry  Webb. 


Solemnity  in  Receiving  Members 

Having  spent  many  years  on  the  foreign  field 
as  a  missionary  may  I  give  some  impressions 
received  during  my  furloughs  in  this  country 
and  since  my  return  to  educate  my  children  ? 

In  the  field  where  my  missionary  life  was 
spent  it  is  customary  to  call  upon  converts  from 
other  religions  to  subscribe  to  a  very  full  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covenant  on  their  reception 
into  the  membership  of  the  mission  churches. 
This  fact  increases  the  painful  sense  of  lack  of 
solemnity  in  the  reception  of  members,  espe- 
cially young  people  and  children,  in  some  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  land.  In 
some  cases  practically  all  that  is  said  to  such 
children  is  something  to  this  effect :  "Your 
parents  consecrated  you  to  God  in  your  in- 
fancy, and  we  now  gladly  welcome  you  into  the 
full  communion  of  the  church."  It  has  set  me 
to  wondering  how  much  it  probably  means  to 
those  children,  and  what  idea  it  can  possibly 
convey  to  any  of  their  young  friends  who  may 
be  present,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  at  such  a 
service.  I  can  only  hope  that  those  thus  re- 
ceived have  had  faithful  instruction  and  guid- 
ance before  taking  the  step. 

As  I  look  back  to  my  own  childhood  I  doubt 
whether  any  young  man  has  ever  stood  before 
a  congregation  with  a  more  real  sense  of  sol- 
emnity and  responsibility  than  I  felt  in  com- 
ing forward  in  my  father's  church,  at  the  age 
of  10  years,  with  a  sister  only  a  little  older  to 
make  our  confession.  My  father,  a  well  known 
minister,  felt  it  worth  his  while  to  give  hours 
from  his  busy  days  to  help  me  find  the  Saviour, 
and  I  well  remember  how  patiently  he  explained 
to  me,  sentence  by  sentence,  the  apostles'  creed, 
telling  me  that  if  I  understood  that  and  be- 
lieved it  I  need  not  trouble  myself  till  I  was 
older  about  any  deeper  question  of  doctrine. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  had  given  expression 
to  my  feeling  on  this  subject  in  a  little  group 
of  Christian  women  one  of  them  at  once  re- 
sponded that  she .  and  her  husband  had  felt 
greatly  disappointed  in  that  very  respect,  when 
their  two  boys  were  received  into  the  church. 
One  of  those  boys  has  since  brought  unspeak- 
able sorrow  to  those  devoted  parents  by  a  dis- 
graceful moral  fall.  Was  the  pastor  who  re- 
ceived him  into  the  church  free  from  blame  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  young  people  ap- 
pear to  have  very  iittle  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  sacredness  of  church  membership, 
when  they  are  received,  to  all  appearances, 
largely  on  the  faith  of  their  parents  and  with 
nothing  to  give  the  act  the  solemnity  and 
weight  of  a  crisis  in  their  lives? 

A  Missionary. 


Old  Moderator  Should  Preside 

The  moderator  should  not  preside  at  the 
General  Assembly  at  which  he  is  elected.  He 
should  preside  over  the  next  Assembly  after 
he  has  served  a  full  year  as  an  active  super- 
intending overseer  of  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
church.  Under  chapter  19  the  moderator  is 
to  "propose  to  the  judicatory  every  subject  of 
deliberation  that  comes  before  them.  He  may 
propose  what  appears  to  him  the  most  regular 
and  speedy  way  of  bringing  any  business  to 
issue."  These  provisions  and  others  contem- 
plate that  the  moderator  be  more  than  a  master 
of  order.  He  should  be  the  head  bishop  of  the 
church,  at  home  and  abroad,  informed  as  to  the 
work,  records  and  reports  of  the  clerks,  trustees, 
commissions,  boards,  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees, etc.,  and  competent  to  give  intelligent 
direction  to  the  deliberations  and  action  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  Louisville  Assembly  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  information  of  which  Moderator 
Carson  had  possessed  himself  after  his  year  of 
faithful  and  fruitful  service  for  the  church. 
Had  he  presided  the  commissioners  would  have 
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sat  with  confidence  under  his  enlightened  and 
sanctified  leadership.  The  present  rules  leave 
the  commissioners  under  the  dominion  of  the 
moderator-elect,  who  possesses  no  more  in- 
formation touching  the  church  at  large  than 
that  held  by  a  hundred  or  more  men  in  the 
Assembly.  This  is  a  loss  of  efficiency  which 
no  business  organization  would  tolerate.  The 
constitutional  provisions  governing  this  con- 
dition should  be  amended. 

A  second  suggestion  is  that  the  commis- 
sioners be  elected  more  than  thirty  days  before 
the  Assembly.  And  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  convention  each  should  be  supplied 
with  printed  copies  of  the  reports  of  special 
committees,  etc.,  and  of  the  manual.  This  will 
necessitate  that  the  special  committees  shall 
be  required  to  file  their  reports  with  the  stated 
clerk  in  advance  of  the  time  now  designated 
(forty  days). 

The  stated  clerk  informed  the  Assemby  that 
some  committees  were  so  tardy  in  filing  their 
reports  with  him  as  to  preclude  the  printing  and 
general  distribution  to  all  commissioners  in 
advance  of  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  commissioners  could  not 
even  read  during  the  sessions  of  Assembly — 
much  less  study  carefully — all  the  reports  upon 
which  action  was  taken. 

Third :  Twenty-two  electing  districts  are 
fixed.  The  Assembly  is  divided  into  cor- 
responding electing  sections.  The  sections  are 
charged  with  choosing  twenty-two  representa- 
tives to  each  of  the  nineteen  standing  com- 
mittees. Nothing  is  done  definitely  to  determine 
in  advance  the  special  fitness,  capacity  and 
experience  of  a  representative  selected  to  serve 
on  a  given  committee.  Helter-skelter  methods, 
seemingly  based  on  geographical  lines  and  loca- 
tion of  the  domicile  or  presbytery  of  the  rep- 
resentative, without  special  inquiry  directed  as 
to  acceptability  for  work  on  the  designated 
ccmmittee,  characterizes  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers. The  consequence  is  that  time  is  lost 
in  an  attempt  to  educate  some  of  the  committee 
members,  who  evidently  lack  vision,  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Committee  reports,  to  be 
truly  valuable,  should  represent  the  united  mind 
and  action  of  specialists  or  men  fitted  to  serve 
on  committees  because  they  possess  natural 
aptitude  for  and  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  work.  A  caucus  or  other  means  should 
be  devised  to  ascertain,  in  advance  of  meeting 
of  Assembly,  the  fitness  of  members  of  the 
electing  sections  to  serve  acceptably  on  com- 
mittees. Frederic  P.  Vose. 


Mr.  Ellis  Answers  Dr.  Boddy 

In  The  Continent  of  July  11  Rev.  J.  M. 
Boddy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Minneapolis  published 
a  letter  contending  that  my  citation  of  an  in- 
stance of  atavism  in  one  of  my  southern  articles 
is  contrary  to  the  scientific  textbooks. 

Then  so  much  worse  for  the  textbooks !  The 
case  cited,  where  twins,  one  black  and  one 
white,  were  born  to  white  parents,  was  related 
to  myself  and  two  friends  in  the  very  neigh- 
borhood of  its  occurrence  by  a  local  resident,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  v/ho  was  conversant  with 
all  the  facts.  We  questioned  him  closely  as  to 
details.  Furthermore,  I  was  more  than  once 
assured  subsequently  by  southern  authorities 
upon  the  race  question  to  whom  I  told  the  story 
that  similar  instances  were  not  unknown.  The 
previously  unsuspected  presence  of  negro  blood 
in  one  of  the  parents  was  responsible  for  this 
case  of  atavism. 

I  commend  to  Dr.  Boddy,  who  is  himself  a 
negio  and  a  student  of  the  grave  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  races,  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge 
if  he  will  do  original  research  work  in  this 
most  interesting  field  of  reversions  to  type. 
The  effect  upon  the  argument  that  the  negro 
race  is  to  "bleach  out"  is  obvious. 

William  T.  Ellis. 


Pamphlet  by  McCormick  Class  of  '92 

Rev.  Willard  S.  Ward  of  Chester,  111.,  has 
published  an  illustrated  pamphlet  concerning 
the  McCormick  Seminary  class  of  1892,  this 
year  being  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  that 
class.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  one  of  the  favorite 
teachers,  writes:  "A  pictorial  edition.  What 
does  it  mean?  Twenty  years  of  loyal  ministry; 
twenty  years  of  toils  and  triumphs,  twenty 
years  of  sorrows.  And  the  next  tv/enty  years — 
what  shall  the  record  be?  I  pray  God  for  a 
baptism  on  the  class  of  '92.  I  was  graduated 
at  Auburn  in  the  class  of  i860:  fifty-two  years 


in  the  ministry.  What  an  unspeakable  priv- 
ilege, what  a  possibility  of  service  !  Oh,  men  of 
'92,  dare  to  undertake  great  things !  There 
are  no  limits  to  God's  promises."  The  class 
favors  the  Craig  Memorial  endowment. 


"All  Things  to  Enjoy" 

(Continued  from  page  1039) 

It's  very  much  a  matter  of  habit  whether  we 
choose  the  pleasant  side  to  contemplate,  or 
insist  on  regarding  the  disagreeable  one.  It 
lies  with  us  whether  or  not  we  cultivate  our 
vision  to  behold  the  beauty  of  God's  plans." 

It  was  4  o'clock  when  Agnes  looked  at 
her  watch.  "I  must  go  this  minute  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And,  oh,  Mrs.  Pease,  I  haven't  read 
you  a  word  !" 

"You've  done  me  more  good  as  it  was,  dear," 
the  old  lady  smiled  gratefully.  "You  have  lis- 
tened patiently  while  I  reminded  myself  as  well 
as  my  visitor  that 

"  'The  clouds  we  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  will  break 
In  blessings  on  our  head.'  " 

"Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  twist  and  turn 
every  hateful  happening  hereafter,  till  I  find 
its  silver  lining.  I'll  leave  the  magazine  and 
come  in  next  week  to  read  it  to  you.  Good-by, 
and  thank  you." 

***** 

"At  the  next  stopping  place  I  saw  at  once 
the  need  of  putting  my  resolve  in  practice," 
Agnes  told  the  family  that  evening.  "Mrs. 
Pease  helped  me  to  realize  that  I  oughtn't  to 
be  satisfied  with  enjoying  things  myself,  but 
must  help  others  to  enjoy  them  too.  And  Net- 
tie needed  it — that  poor  child's  face  is  so  sad 
and  patient.  Connie,  we  ought  to  be  pounded 
for  the  way  we've  treated  her.  She  can't  go 
any  place.  She  hasn't  even  time  to  write  in- 
vitations for  her  friends  to  come  and  see  her, 
which  they  don't  deserve  if  they're  mean 
enough  to  need  'em.  She's  got  all  those  chil- 
dren to  mother  and  sew  for  and  feed  and 
train,  till  she  says  she  doesn't  know  what  an 
idle  hour  is.  She's  so  sweet  about  it,  too. 
The  way  the  children  love  her  and  depend  on 
her  shows  how  dear  and  careful  she's  been  with 
them.  But  she  needs  something  besides  work, 
and  she  shall  have  it  if  Constance  and  Agnes 
Bowen  are  the  girls  I've  always  supposed  them 
to  be.  She  grabbed  me  today  with  hands  that 
fairly  trembled.  'I'm  afraid  to  let  go  for 
fear  you'll  melt  away,'  she  declared,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying.  'Oh,  Agnes,  you 
seem  like  a  piece  of  old  times  when  mother 
was  here.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I've  longed 
for  you  girls.' 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  what  she'd  been  about 
I  demanded  a  needle  and  we  darned  little  hose 
galore  while  our  tongues  flew  and  the  young- 
sters played  about  and  interrupted  Nettie  every 
other  sentence.  Talk  about  patience — and 
wisdom !  That  girl  ought  to  wear  a  halo.  I 
went  there  to  play  martyr,  but  I  failed  of  my 
object.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  and,  what  was 
better,  so  did  Nettie.  We're  going  every  few 
days,  Connie,  you  and  I,  and  as  soon  as 
we've  learned  a  few  lessons  in  necessary  dis- 
cipline we'll  take  turns  at  the  babies  and  let 
Nettie  get  out  for  a  frolic  now  and  then. 
Poor  little  white-faced,  lonesome  thing !  I 
could  cry  for  a  week  to  think  I've  been  so 
heartless." 

The  front  door  shut  noisily  and  Dick  came 
whistling  down  the  hall. 

"Coast  clear?"  he  demanded,  sticking  a 
tumbled  head  through  the  crack  of  the  door. 
"Good  thing — if  it  hadn't  been  I'd  have  had 
to  hie  me  up  the  back  stairs." 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  asked  Agnes, 
her  brother's  disheveled  appearance  arousing 
her  curiosity  as  he  came  into  full  view. 

"I've  had  a  strenuous  time,  all  right,"  and 
the  boy  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  as  if 
glad  of  a  chance  to  sit  down.  "Lost  out  on 
the  football  deal,  so  had  to  hunt  up  other  en- 
tertainment. I  found  it."  He  stopped  to  laugh 
over  the  recollection  and  mother  picked  up  the 
thread. 

"Dick,  too,  has  been  finding  enjoyment  in 
making  others  happy,"  she  said.  "It's  a  never- 
failing  recipe,  dearies,  regardless  of  weather." 

"It's  been  something  of  an  effort,  judging 
from  his  looks,"  commented  Agnes,  surveying 
his  limp  collar  and  crooked  tie. 

"Turner  kids,"  explained  Dick  laconically. 
"Their  mother  wanted  to  go  somewhere  and 
didn't  have  anybody  to  leave  'em  with.  She 


saw  me  going  by  and  asked  me  to  phone  for 
Jane  Small  to  come  stay  with  'em ;  but  Jane 
was  out  for  the  day  and  couldn't  be  unearthed, 
so  I  hurried  up  and  said  I'd  stay." 

"How  did  you  dare?"  asked  Agnes.  "Every- 
body knows  those  Turners  are  young  terrors. 
Did  they  tear  the  house  down?" 

"Didn't  give  'em  a  chance.  Piled  'em,  bag 
and  baggage,  out  to  the  hayloft  and  turned 
'em  loose.  I  rigged  a  trapeze  over  the  mow 
where  the  hay'd  catch  'em  if  they  fell,  hung 
a  swing  from  the  rafters,  played  wild  Injun 
dressed  up  in  buggy  robes,  with  horse  blankets 
for  wigwams.    Great  time,  that !" 

"It  was  good  of  Dick,"  said  Connie.  "He 
and  the  Akers  boys  had  arranged  for  indoor 
baseball  at  the  gym  this  afternoon  and  I 
know  he  wanted  to  go  there." 

Dick's  face  reddened.  "Oh,  pshaw  1  The 
game  went  without  me." 

"Yes,  and  you  went  without  the  game.  Not 
every  boy  would  have  done  it  for  those  mis- 
chievous Turners,"  insisted  Connie. 

"Their  mother  stopped  here  on  her  way 
home,"  remarked  Mrs.  Bowen  quietly.  "She 
had  spent  two  happy  hours  at  the  station  with 
a  very  dear  friend  who  was  passing  through 
the  city  and  had  only  that  time  between  trains 
to  spare.  She  got  her  friend's  telegram  at  i 
o'clock  and  the  train  was  due  at  2,  so  she 
had  no  time  to  make  arrangements  to  leave  the 
children.  She  was  so  glad  and  so  grateful  to 
Dick  that  she  had  to  stop  to  tell  us  about  it. 
'Because  that  dear  boy  won't  let  me  thank 
him,'  she  declared." 

"She  did  it,  just  the  same.  Cried,  mind  you, 
and  shook  my  hand  like  a  long  lost  mother. 
I  cut  and  ran  before  she'd  finished  her  speech." 

"Which  wasn't  very  polite,  but  under  the 
circumstances  she  probably  overlooked  it," 
laughed  Agnes.  "Dick,  you  and  I  were  to  be 
test  cases  for  today.  How  has  it  worked  with 
you  ?" 

"Fine  and  dandy."  Dick's  voice  rang  true. 
"Had  a  good  old  time  this  morning  with  mother 
- — best  since  I  was  a  kid.  Don't  deserve  any 
taffy  for  self-sacrifice  this  afternoon.  Had  a 
rattling  good  time  myself.  Those  Turners  are 
all-round  bright  kids,  though  I  can  understand 
why  their  mother  might  enjoy  a  holiday  once 
in  a  hundred  years." 

"Well,  the  day  hasn't  been  wasted  for  me." 
Agnes's  eyes  were  earnest.  "I  have  received 
good  and — I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  for  I  don't 
deserve  it — I  humbly  hope  I've  done  a  little, 
too.  I  believe  God  gave  me  this  rainy  day  to 
help  me  learn  what  my  text  meant.  Anyway, 
I  have  enjoyed  it  all  by  deliberate  choice  in- 
stead of  choosing  to  waste  it  in  grumbling. 
I'm  glad  I've  begun  to  get  my  eyes  open." 

"Same  here,"  said  Dick  half  shyly.  "It's  a 
mean  fellow  that  will  growl  over  a  shower  now 
and  then  when  there  are  so  many  days  of 
sunshine  in  between.  Say  we  don't  do  it  any 
more,  Ag."  The  big,  boyish  hand  was  suddenly 
held  across  the  little  work  table  and  his  sister 
met  it  with  a  hearty  clasp. 

"Agreed,  Dick.    With  God's  help,  I  promise." 


Anti-Saloon  Information  Bureau 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  has 
added  an  important  department  to  its  educa- 
tional work  known  as  "The  Voters'  Informa- 
tion Bureau."  It  is  the  aim  of  this  department 
to  furnish  latest  scientific  facts  regarding  al- 
cohol in  simple  language,  suitable  for  those 
who  left  school  in  the  grades  and  who  do  not 
attend  meetings  or  conventions  where  these 
questions  are  discussed. 

A  course  of  study  on  such  topics  as  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  on  the  nerves  and  on 
child  life  has  been  prepared.  The  lessons  are 
easily  read  and  understood.  Short  leaflets  are 
prepared  on  each.  A  person  who  studies  the 
manuals  is  expected  to  select  four  voters  to 
whom  he  will  talk  each  month  and  give  one  of 
the  leaflets.  A  package  containing  ten  manuals 
and  short  leaflets  to  supply  forty  voters  sells 
for  $1.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Voters'  Information  Bureau,  Westerville,  O. 


President  Marquis  of  Coe  College  has  been 
supplying  Westminster  church,  Cedar  Rapids. 
After  an  address  before  the  state  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
convention  at  Storm  Lake,  Aug.  i,  he  goes  to 
Maple  Spring,  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  with 
his  family.  Coe  College  has  added  a  domestic 
science  department  and  Miss  Pollie  Witwer 
will  be  in  charge.  A  department  in  public 
speaking  and  oratory  will  be  established  under 
Professor  Hollopeter's  direction. 
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The  Function  of  Education 

Saint  John's,  Manlius.  The  Importance  of  Training 
for  Character.   Advantages  of  the  Military  System 

BY   JOHN    A.  OFFORD 


HERBERT  SPENCER  declares  that  the 
function  of  education  is  to  teach  us 
how  to  live.  This  means  much  more 
than  scholastic  attainments,  for  living  brings 
us  into  touch  with  our  fellow  men,  and  they, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  are  benefited  or  injured 
in  accordance  with  our  influence  and  efforts. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  responsibility  is  laid 
upon  parents  to  look  for  other  things  in  a 
school  besides  ability  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
to  impart  knowledge  as  such. 
This  is  important,  but  far  more 
important  is  the  determination 
and  ability  to  lead  the  student 
toward  a  realization  for  himself 
of  the  highest  ideals — to  train 
thoroughly  for  the  best  develop- 
ment physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  so  that  a  healthy  body, 
a  well  trained  mind  and  a  spirit 
receptive  of  truth  foster  a  char- 
acter prepared  to  meet  the  stern 
circumstances  of  life. 

To  have  the  culture  of  the 
bodies,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a 
number  of  boys  during  their 
formative  years  is  the  high  priv- 
ilege of  the  school  master,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  pastor  in  his 
varied  relations  to  the  needs  of 
his  people.  Indeed  the  one  may 
fairly  be  said  to  rank  in  the  same 
class  as  the  other,  for  upon  the 
work  done  by  the  faithful  school 
master  will  very  largely  depend 
the  attitude  of  the  boys  under  his  control 
toward  vital  questions  of  conduct,  an  attitude 
which  must  determine  the  course  of  their 
lives  for  good  or  ill  and  which  must  set  the 
gauge  for  an  effective  and  satisfactory  career 
not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  outward  success 
but  in  that  of  an  inner  stability  and  judgment. 
They  are  not  slight  responsibilities  of  choice 
that  are  in  these  days  laid  upon  the  young  man 
entering  life,  whether  in  business  or  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  no  amount  of  careful  preparation 


can  be  considered  too  great  when  so  much  is 
at  stake.  Consequently  the  wise  and  thought- 
ful parent  will  inquire  where  may  be  found  a 
school  for  his  boy  at  which  the  paramount 
principle  always  adhered  to  is  that  of  the 
development  of  character.  It  is  of  such  a 
school  that  this  article  treats,  a  school  which 
was  founded  upon  an  ideal  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  those  in  control  have  all  along 
steadfastly   set   their    faces.     The   school  is 


Saint  John's,  Manlius,  which  since  its  founda- 
tion by  Bishop  Huntington  has  run  a  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  Year  by  year  Saint 
John's  has  advanced  until  today  it  stands  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  first  class  military 
schools  of  the  country  and  is  designated  by  the 
government  as  a  "distinguished  institution" ;  in 
itself  a  high  indorsement,  for  only  a  very  few 
schools  are  so  listed. 

Saint  John's  maintains  the  military  system 
because  it  has  been  amply  proved  of  the  great- 


est value  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  real  aim 
as  a  thorough  preparatory  school.  Military 
discipline  supplementing  the  main  work  of 
education  is  of  great  advantage.  It  teaches 
obedience,  "heaven's  first  law,"  and  no  less  an 
important  requirement  on  earth ;  it  imparts 
lessons  of  self-control  and  grafts  good  habits 
of  regularity,  routine  and  precision  upon  the 
young  fellows,  who  almost  unconsciously  become 
self-reliant  and  trustworthy.  The  reflex  in- 
fluence of  the  regular  military 
drill  and  consequent  soldierlike 
efficiency  is  easily  marked  both  in 
the  matter  of  physical  fitness  and 
of  an  alert  mental  condition. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  General 
Verbeck,  v/ho  is  the  head  master 
of  Saint  John's,  to  emphasize  un- 
duly the  military  side  of  the 
school  life,  yet  parents  will  like 
to  know  that  testimony  to  its 
good  quality  has  been  freely  given 
by  the  highest  authorities  on 
military  training.  Probably  only 
about  one  m  twenty  of  the  stu- 
dents enters  the  army,  but  the 
same  qualities  which  that  one  pos- 
sesses, and  which  enable  him  to 
graduate  with  honors  and  to  be 
welcomed  into  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, are  also  possessed  by  the 
others,  giving  them  the  advantage 
over  competitors  for  place  in  the 
ranks  of  business  or  the  pro- 
fessions. Regarding  this  General 
Leonard  Wood  once  wrote  to  me  in  these 
words :  "A  first  class  military  school  instills 
and  insists  upon  promptness,  orderliness  and 
the  exact  performance  in  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  its  students.  It  implants 
habits  of  discipline,  respect  for  superior  au- 
thority, the  flag  and  the  institutions  of  our 
country."  Another  with  long  experience  in 
public  life  with  many  kinds  of  people,  old  and 
young,  says :  "A  system  of  education  which,  in 
addition  to  physical  training,  develops  patriot- 
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ism,  honor,  courage  and  obedience ;  the  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  rightful  authority  and  the 
devotion  of  the  life  to  the  welfare  of  others 
is  of  inestimable  value."  In  short,  first  class 
military  training  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  fighting  spirit,  nor  is  it  an  at- 
tempt to  make  warfare  lovely.  It  is  rather,  in 
th':'  forceful  words  of  Colonel  Larned,  "to 
educate  the  mind  along  a  consistent  line  for  the 
double  purpose  of  clear  thinking  and  effective 
practical  work,  to  exercise  the  character  in  dis- 
cipline of  action,  strict  personal  accountability 
for  word  and  act,  truth  telling,  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  trust,  simplicity  of  life,  courage." 
He  further  declares  that  the  military  school 


need  men  of  Christian  character  without  cant 
or  pretension  and  the  country  at  large  needs 
them  in  order  that  her  institutions  may  be  kept 
upon  the  highest  plane  and  that  the  relationship 
of  men  one  with  another  may  exist  without 
shame  and  without  reproach. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  do  such  work  as  is  being 
carried  on  at  Saint  John's  where  so  wholesome 


duct  of  the  students  up  to  the  best  that  is  in 
them,  thus  maintaining  the  high  general  morale 
for  which  the  school  has  always  been  famed. 

A  prominent  educator  said  not  long  ago : 
"The  school  is  to  remember  that  it  is  to  prepare 
the  boy  for  the  future  in  his  heart,  feelings 
and  expectations,  as  well  as  in  the  formal 
intellectual  disciplines."  How  well  Saint  John's 
meets  the  first  requirement  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  making  what  I  conceive  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  to  be  conservative  state- 
ments, and  how  the  second  has  been  met  is 
the  common  knowledge  of  many  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  school  on  its  purely 
intfllectual  side,  and  that  the  military  training, 


is  "essentially  a  school  of  character  and  in  its 
genius  this  function  is  supreme,  for  in  character 
lies  the  highest  potentiality  of  accomplishment 
in  every  walk  of  life." 

There  is  no  great  business  or  financial 
house  where  these  statements  would  be  gain- 
said. The  leaders  in  the  business  world  are 
looking  for  young  men  trained  after  such 
ideals  to  assume  responsibilities,  young  men 
who  have  a  keen  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty 
and  who  by  reason  of  an  innate  appreciation 
of  a  high  code  will  do  their  best  without  urging 
and  unwatched.    Business  and  the  professions 


an  atmosphere  prevails  that  a  new  boy  soon 
falls  into  line,  for  to  be  otherwise  than  truthful 
and  upright  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  the  school — traditions  which  are 
held  dear  by  the  boys  themselves,  who  are 
placed  "on  honor"  to  maintain  them.  This 
condition,  apparent  to  anyone  who  makes  a 
study  of  the  school,  has  not  come  about  in 
any  haphazard  manner.  It  is  the  result  of 
strict  surveillance  and  most  rigid  requirements 
regarding  the  personality  of  the  boy  who  is 
accorded  admittance.  To  be  an  applicant  does 
not  by  any  means  insure  entrance — per  contra, 
entrance  is  in  itself  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  certificate  of  character  for  the  fortunate 
young  fellow  who  succeeds  in  getting  in.  The 
purity  of  the  school  life  is  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  the  acquisition  of  numbers,  al- 
though this  indeed  takes  care  of  itself,  for  there 
is  generally  a  long  waiting  list.  There  is  no 
more  subtle  thing  than  personality  and  Saint 
John's  pays  particular  attention  to  it.  After  the 
boy  has  joined  the  school  ranks  he  is  subject 
to  the  intelligent  oversight  of  experienced  mas- 
ters who,  although  the  honor  system  prevails, 
relax  none  of  their  endeavor  to  bring  the  con- 


so  far  as  it  goes,  approaches  perfection  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  original  selec- 
tion of  Saint  John's  was  made  for  the  honor 
of  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  army. 

The  school  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
Syracuse,  in  a  particularly  desirable  location, 
as  its  superb  health  record  amply  proves.  A 
note  to  General  William  Verbeck,  Manlius, 
N.  Y.,  will  bring  a  catalogue,  but  a  visit  to  the 
school  will  give  a  more  satisfactory  impression 
than  can  the  most  artistic  arrangement  of  text 
or  illustration,  and  for  such  a  visit  General 
Verbeck  will  at  any  time  be  glad  to  arrange. 
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San  Francisco  —  North  California 


Piedmont  Church  Plans  Open  Air  Auditorium 
—Christian  Endeavorers  Have  a  Notable 
Convention— Oakland's  Outdoor  Services 

The  Union  church  of  Piedmont,  Oakland, 
Rev.  John  E.  Stuchell  pastor,  is  planning  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  open  air  auditorium 
ever  built  for  distinctly  church  use.  An  at- 
tractive site  has  been  secured.  Mr.  Stuchell 
v/as  for  a  time  assistant  to  the  late  T.  De- 
Witt  Talmage.  He  is  a  member  of  Oakland 
Presbytery. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Minfon  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  in 
Berkeley  for  July  supplying  St.  John's  church 
during  the  absence  of  Rev.  George  G.  Eldredge. 
The  main  interest  of  Dr.  Minton's  visit,  how- 
ever, is  the  World's  Christian  citizenship  con- 
ference under  the  direction  of  the  National  Re- 
form Association,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Mount  Harmon  is  running  full  this  year. 
The  Epworth  League  conference  was  the  largest 
yet  held  and  the  Bible  institute  which  began 
the  ist  of  July  proved  attractive  to  large  au- 
diences. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Goodspeed  of  First  church, 
Oakland,  delivered  a  sermon  on  Christian  pa- 
triotism to  an  outdoor  congregation  of  several 
hundred  a  short  time  ago  in  Mosswood  park. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  summer  series  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Dr.  Good- 
speed  will  supply  the  Union  church  of  Honolulu 
during  his  vacation. 

The  state  convention  of  California  Christian 
Endeavorers  recently  closed  a  notable  meeting 
in  Fresno.  Arthur  W.  Johnson  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  the  active  leaders  in  Calvary 
church,  San  Francisco,  was  president.  Rev. 
William  Rader  made  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
dresses. Dr.  L.  A.  McAfee  of  Berkeley  con- 
ducted a  sunrise  prayer  meeting  attended  by 
500  or  600.  "Efficiency  in  Christian  Service" 
was  the  main  theme. 

A  pastors'  retreat  was  held  in  Berkeley  the 
last  week  in  June  under  the  auspices  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  of  Oakland  Presbytery 
in  First  church  of  Berkeley. 

The  new  First  church  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearing  completion.  The  Synod  of  California 
v/ill  meet  in  this  church  in  October. 

H.  N.  Bevier. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 


U.  p.  Young  People  Hold  National  Convention 
—  Grove  City  Bible  Schools  Sale  of  Liquor 
on  Trains  Stopped. 

United  Presbyterians  held  an  important  na- 
tional convention  of  young  people's  societies 
in  Pittsburg  July  16-21.  The  sessions  were 
held  in  Carnegie  Music  hall,  and  more  than 
1,000  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  R.  J.  Miller,  D.  D.,  and  the 
response  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Kelsey  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio.  The  opening  address  was  by  Dr. 
Milford  H.  Lyon  of  Chicago.  Carl  C.  McNary 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  was  elected  president 
and  Miss  Marie  Spalding  of  Chicago  secretary. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Grove  City  Bible 
School  will  open  Thursday,  Aug.  i,  and  con- 
tinue ten  days.  A  strong  program  will  be  car- 
ried out.  Chairman  L  C.  Ketler,  president 
of  Grove  City  College,  has  secured  talent  from 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  at 
heme.  Among  the  speakers  are  Professor  R. 
Dick  Wilson  of  Princeton,  Professor  D.  A. 
McClenahan  of  Allegheny  Seminary,  Professor 
George  L.  Robinson  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
Rev.  W.  B.  McLeod  of  Edinburgh,  Professor 
Hugh  Black  of  Union  Seminary,  Rev.  James 
Black  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  George  W. 
Richards  of  the  Reformed  Seminary,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Professor  Robert  Law  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  Canada.  Bishop  Oldham  and 
Mrs.  Oldham  of  Singapore,  India,  will  give 
a  course  in  missions. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Pennsylvania  is 
making  itself  useful  in  securing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  with  regard  to  selling  liquor 
on  trains.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Pennsyl- 
\'f  nia  railroad  officials  announced  that  no  more 
wines  or  liquors  would  be  sold  on  dining  or 
buffet  cars  within  the  state,  and  now  it  seems 
as  if  the  Erie  road  will  soon  follow  suit.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  president.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Carroll  of  Harrisburg,  held  several  confer- 
ences with  the  officials  of  the  road  with  no 
result;  then  he  notified  the  company  that  the 


lecgue  would  take  steps  to  have  all  persons  sell- 
ing liquor  on  the  trains  arrested.  The  order 
doing  away  with  the  selling  of  intoxicants  soon 
followed. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches  in  Pittsburg  held  a  meeting  last 
Monday  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  when  the 
declination  of  H.  D.  W.  English  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  federation  was  received.  The 
committee  chose  W.  I.  Wishart,  D.  D.,  to  fill 
the  place.  At  a  meeting  next  Friday  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  a  permanent  secretary  who 
can  give  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  federa- 
tion will  be  considered. 

Rev.  T.  Ross  Paden  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  his  old  home  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  will  supply  the  pulpits  of 
Knoxville  church  Aug.  4  and  Homewood  Ave- 
nue Aug.  II.  P.  W,  Snyder. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 

Aged  Pupil  in  Training  School— Dr.  S.  E.  Young 
to  Study  in  Oxford-National  Bible  Institute 
to  Build  Another  Mission. 

The  first  summer  term  of  the  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School  opened  July  17  and  will  con- 
tirue  a  month.  On  the  list  of  speakers  are  Dr. 
Charles  Brown,  a  famous  Baptist  pastor  in 
London;  the  venerable  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  of 
London,  Rev.  James  M.  Black  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
MacLeod  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Hugh  Black 
of  Union  Seminary,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  Neil 
McPherson  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Leete.  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Veach  is  dean  of  the  school.  The  lecturers 
and  their  themes  are :  Bible  study,  Dr.  Edgar 
W.  Work ;  archsological  research.  Professor 
R.  W.  Rogers  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary; 
e\angelism.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  secretary  of 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City. 
Other  subjects  will  be  treated  by  Doctors  \/. 
H.  Marquess,  Walter  Q.  Scott,  C.  F.  Ralston 
and  T.  E.  Cummings. 

The  oldest  pupil  in  the  Bible  school  is  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Meade  of  Brooklyn.  She  is  88.  Until 
recently  she  commuted  daily  from  Brooklyn 
to  take  a  lesson  in  Greek.  She  now  reads  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original.  Mrs.  Meade  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  alumni  association 
of  the  Bible  school.  She  has  been  a,  faithful 
attendant  upon  classroom  and  chapel  exercises 
for  years.  Miss  Mary  E.  Lewis,  who  has  just 
completed  a  course  in  the  school,  will  return  to 
Persia  in  August.  She  took  a  furlough  and 
came  to  this  country  to  fit  herself  for  a  larger 
field  of  service. 

Professor  John  A.  Wood,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  become  head  of  the  depart- 
nient  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School.  He  will  succeed 
Dr.  Robert  Wells  Veach,  who  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  Mount  Hor  church,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Louis  M.  Sweet  of  the  same  faculty 
is  in  Europe  making  special  studies. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes  of  The  Continent 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  Central  church,  Brook- 
lyn, for  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  pastor,  two  Sun- 
days this  month.  Dr.  Holmes  has  just  passed 
the  scriptural  span  of  life.  On  his  three-score- 
and-tenth  birthday  a  large  group  of  his  friends 
surprised  him  with  a  "birthday  book,"  in  which 
there  were  seventy  beautiful  wishes  from  that 
number  of  well-wishers. 

Wells  Memorial  to  Build 

Wells  Memorial  church  at  Foster  Avenue  and 
Eas<^  13th  street,  brooklyn,  of  which  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bishop  Gates  is  pastor,  is  now  assured 
of  a  new  building  in  place  of  the  portable 
chapel  in  which  the  congregation  has  worshiped 
for  five  years.  The  church  owns  a  site  at 
Glenwood  and  Argyle,  given  by  the  late  R.  S. 
Stokes  six  years  ago.  It  has  raised  a  fund 
of  $10,000  on  its  own  field  and  is  in  receipt 
of  an  additional  gift  of  $5, 000  from  a  friend 
of  Dr.  John  Wells,  for  whom  the  church  is 
named.  Dr.  Wells  was  for  fifty-four  years  pas- 
tor of  South  Third  Street  church  in  Brooklyn, 
of  which  Wells  Memorial  is  a  colony.  Dr. 
Wells  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  pastors 
of  Brooklyn,  and  is  known  to  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  at  large  by  his  service  from  1886 
to  1903  as  the  president  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Just  before  Dr.  J.  L.  Caughey  and  his  family 
went  to  their  summer  home  at  Shelter  Island 
Heights,  this  state.  Dr.  Caughey  completed 
seven  years  as  pastor  of  Harlem  church.  It 
chanced  that  this  was  also  the  sixteenth  anni- 


versary of  the  marriage  of  the  minister  and 
his  wife.  Each  organization  in  the  church  sent 
a  big  bunch  of  roses  and  these  were  piled  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  as  a  surprise  to  the  pastor 
when  he  entered  the  church. 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  of  West  End  church, 
and  Mrs.  Keigwin  are  at  their  summer  home, 
Wolfeboro,  Vt.  With  them  is  Dr.  A.  N.  Keig- 
win, father  of  the  pastor,  who  is  one  of  the 
field  secretaries  for  the  Ministerial  Sustentation 
Fund. 

Rev.  C.  V.  McClean  of  the  last  graduating 
class  of  Union  Seminary  will  spend  the  next 
yeai  in  Jerusalem,  having  won  a  year's  scholar- 
ship from  Columbia.  He  will  do  archaeological 
wcrk. 

Dr.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor  of  Bedford 
chutch,  Brooklyn,  sailed  last  week  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  Europe.  He 
will  attend  a  summer  theological  session  at 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  tent  for  Italians  has  been  opened  at  io6th 
stieet  and  ist  avenue,  in  "Little  Italy,"  by 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City. 
This  is  very  near  the  site  of  the  new  Church 
of  the  Ascension  being  erected  by  the  church 
extension  committee. 

The  summer  schools  of  Columbia  University 
contribute  largely  to  the  attendance  at  Broad- 
v/ay  church,  now  worshiping  in  Earl  hall,  where 
Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  pastor,  is  preaching 
each  Sunday  morning  through  the  vacation. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Paton,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  G.  Paton,  famous  missionary  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  is  again  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Bible  conferences.  Silver 
Bay,  Lake  George. 

Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  educational  secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  was  dean  of  the 
mission  study  class  at  the  summer  confer- 
ence of  the  Missionary  Educational  Movement 
at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George.  Robert  E.  Speer 
of  the  Foreign  Board  was  one  of  the  platform 
speakers.  J.  Campbell  White  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  conducted  a  class  for 
laymen. 

At  its  final  meeting  of  the  season  the  Pas- 
tors' Association  of  the  Reformed  Church 
elected  Rev.  E.  I.  McCully  president  and  Rev. 
Eugene  Hill  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  Sept.  9. 

Few  Regular  Pastors  on  Hand 

With  the  exception  of  Broadway  church, 
where  Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  the  pastor, 
is  holding  the  fort  just  as  in  winter,  there  is 
not  now  a  prominent  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  City  where  the  pastor  himself  is 
on  hand.  But  well  known  preachers  from  a 
distance  are  occupying  many  pulpits.  July  21 
Professor  Hugh  Black  preached  at  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  he  will  be  the  supply  again  next  Sun- 
day. Robert  E.  Speer  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Brick  church  July  21.  On  July  14  at  Madison 
Avenue  church  the  morning  preacher  was  Dr. 
H.  H.  Tweedy  of  Yale  University  and  at  night 
Rev,  James  M.  Howard.  The  same  Sunday 
Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  preached 
in  the  morning  at  West-Park  church.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  preached  up  to  July  21  in 
University  Place  church,  of  which  he  is  pastor. 
At  Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Willard  H.  Robinson  of  Chicago  is  preaching. 
Rev.  E.  Blake  McDonald  of  Mizpah  chapel  is 
preaching  Sunday  mornings  through  this  month 
at  Central  church.  The  church  will  be  closed 
in  August.  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Martin  of  First 
church,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  preach  the 
last  two  Sundays  of  August  at  Marble  Col- 
legiate Reformed  church.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell 
pastor. 

The  National  Bible  Institute,  Don  O.  Shelton 
superintendent,  is  completing  a  building  in  3d 
avenue  for  its  Mission  of  the  Living  Water. 
It  is  also  trying  to  raise  $110,000  with  which 
to  provide  a  new  building  in  "the  tenderloin," 
to  be  a  new  home  for  the  McAuley  mission  and 
headquarters  for  the  Bible  Institute. 

Death  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Shearer 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Shearer  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  last  Saturday,  aged  73  years. 
Dr.  Shearer  had  a  long  pastorate  in  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  and  afterwards  was  stated  clerk  of 
New  York  Presbytery.  For  many  years  he 
wa,-;  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Presbyterian  and  was  noted  as  an  ag- 
giessive  figure  on  the  conservative  side  in  all 
doctrinal  discussion  in  New  York  Presbytery. 
Dr.  Shearer  had  been  very  ill  for  several  weeks 
and  his  decease  was  not  unexpected.  The 
funeral  was  held  privately  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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On  Sunday  at  his  summer  home  in  Darien, 
Conn.,  Dr.  Gerritt  Smith,  professor  of  sacred 
music  in  Union  Seminary,  died  of  pneumonia 
at  the  age  of  57.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  composer 
of  note. 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  in 
cooperation  with  Union  Seminary,  announces 
for  next  year  a  special  course  in  training  for 
parish  workers  beginning  Sept.  25. 

Rev.  F.  N.  Lindsay  of  Van  Nest  church  is 
cooperating  in  the  summer  tent  work  in  his 
district  carried  on  by  the  evangelistic  commit- 
tee of  the  city. 

Many  churches  are  conducting  an  extensive 
fresh  air  work.  Among  these  are  Fifth  Avenue, 
Brick,  First,  Madison  Avenue,  Central.  Other 
churches  cooperate  with  regular  fresh  air  or- 
ganizations. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

will  Establish  Great  Orphanage  —  Ask  Aid  for 
McKloley  Mission  —  Weatherly  Church  Se- 
cures Pastor— To  Aid  "Friendly  Union." 

Through  the  death  of  Mrs.  R.  N.  Carson 
the  bequest  by  her  late  husband  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
orphan  girls  will  become  available.  It  will 
be  located  in  an  attractive  suburb  of  the  city 
and  will  be  superintended  by  seven  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  Poor  white  girls,  both 
of  whose  parents  are  deceased,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  10,  will  be  admitted  to  be  edu- 
cated and  cared  for.  The  age  of  discharge 
will  be  18  or  earlier.  There  will  be  training 
in  domestic  science  as  well  as  in  the  common 
school  branches,  and  in  garden  and  poultry 
and  dairy  work.  Preference  will  be  given  first 
to  girls  born  in  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery 
county,  secondly  to  those  in  Pennsylvania  and 
lastly  to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  school  will  be  Christian,  but  nonsec- 
tarian. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Huffman  of  Cincinnati  was  re- 
cently ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  West 
Nottingham  church,  New  Castle  Presbytery. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bohner  becomes  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ocean  City. 

Rev.  S.  T.  Graham,  who  has  had  a  year  of 
successful  though  arduous  work  as  pastor  of 
Tennent  Memorial  church,  has  gone  with  Mrs. 
Graham  to  South  Bristol,  Me.,  for  a  six  weeks' 
vacation.  At  the  last  communion  he  received 
sixteen  members. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  re- 
cently dismissed  Rev.  J.  L.  Winnemore  of  Wis- 
sinoming  church  to  Lehigh  Presbytery.  The 
latter  installed  him  pastor  of  Palmerton  church 
July  23. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  Presbytery  at  Edge  Hill  McKinley  mis- 
sion, under  the  care  of  Grace  church,  Jenkin- 
tcwn,  was  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  for  $1,000  with  which  to  complete 
its  new  edifice.  The  trustees  of  presbytery 
were  authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  of 
a  church  for  the  Italian  mission  in  German- 
town. 

Five  Presbyterian  ministers  have  built  bunga- 
lows on  the  Log  College  assembly  grounds  at 
Neshaming,  namely,  Dr.  W.  P.  Fulton  and 
Dr.  S.  S.  Aikman  of  this  city.  Rev.  W.  E. 
Steckel  of  Doylestown,  Rev.  W.  L.  Schmal- 
horst  of  Bridesburg  and  Rev.  Herbert  Hezlep 
of  Grove  City. 

Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  Charles  E.  Dunn, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  Tioga  church,  in  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dunn,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  charter  members  of  Crescent 
Avenue  church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  She  was  a 
great  foreign  missionary  worker. 

I.  J.  Sheafer,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class 
of  Princeton  Seminary  and  a  licentiate  of 
Philadelphia  North  Presbytery,  was  recently 
ordained  and  installed  over  Weatherly  church, 
Schuylkill  county,  Pa. 

The  Memorial  church  of  East  Mauch  Chunk 
has  recently  called  Rev.  Louis  C.  Wainright 
of  Fannettsburg. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Laird,  Ph.  D.,  pastor  of  First 
church  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  will  spend  most 
of  his  vacation  on  the  old  Log  College  grounds 
at  Neshaming,  Pa.  Among  those  supplying  his 
pulpit  are  Professor  James  Carter  of  Lincoln 
University,  Rev.  J.  Livingston  Smith  of  York 
and  Dr.  J.  R.  Sutherland  of  this  city. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Needham  has  been  engaged  by 
John  Wanamaker  to  aid  him  in  evangelistic 
work  among  the  men  of  the  "Friendly  Union" 
at  28th  and  Morris  streets.  There  are  500 
men  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  their  meeting 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  At  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  request  Mr.  Needham  will  speak 
to  them  each   Sunday  afternoon. 

W.  P.  White. 


For  Breakfasts 

Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice  is  served  with 
cream  and  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
berries  for  a  nut-like  blend 


For  Suppers 

These  crisp,  airy  wafers  are  served 
like  crackers  in  a  bowl 
of  milk 


A  Million 
Dishes  Daily 

Folks  now  enjoy  a  million  dishes  daily  of  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice. 

Morning,  noon  and  night  they  eat  them  in  a  dozen  different 
ways. 

And  not  one  of  these  users  ever  tasted  a  cereal  half  so 
delightful  as  these. 

You  all  should  have  them.  Every  meal  this  summer  can  be 
bettered  by  them. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Gift 

These  curious  foods  are  a  basic  invention,  due  to  Prof. 
Anderson.    There  has  never  been  anything  like  them. 

The  grains  are  steam  exploded,  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Each 
grain  is  filled  with  a  myriad  cells,  each  surrounded  by  toasted  walls. 

All  the  food  granules  are  so  blasted  to  pieces  that  diges- 
tion acts  instantly. 

And  the  terrific  heat  gives  these  crisp,  porous  grains  a 
taste  like  toasted  nuts 

So  here  are  combined  the  most  delicious,  most  digestible 
cereals  known. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


Don't  deny  yourself  these  daily-  delights.  Don't  neglect 
them — don't  forget  them. 

They  are  always  ready.  And  every  serving  means  whole 
grains  made  wholly  digestible. 

They  are  like  fairy  wafers.  Tell  your  grocer  that  you  want 
them  now. 

The  Quaker  Q^\s  Ompany 

Sole  Makers — Chicago 


For  Dinners 


They  are  crisps  in  soup.  Or  they  garnish 
ice  cream  with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts 


At  All  Hours 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making,  and  boys 
eat  them  like  peanuts  when  at  play 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Romanists  Oppose  Olivet  Open- Air  Services— 
Death  Removes  Two  Maywood  Elders— On 
ward's  Pastor  Finds  Unique  "Ad"  Pays. 

A  pernicious  opposition  to  the  neighborhood 
open  air  services  which  are  being  held  in  the 
Italian  district  under  the  direction  of  Rev 
Norman  B.  Barr  of  Olivet  Memorial  church 
has  been  stirred  up  among  certain  of  the  for- 
eign residents.  For  the  past  two  Sundays,  as 
the  little  group  of  mission  workers  have  taken 
their  place  on  the  street  corner  to  begin  serv 
ices,  cries  of  "Get  out,  you  Protestants!"  have 
greeted  them,  followed  by  a  shower  of  missiles, 
including  vegetables  and  stones.  The  workers 
have  courageously  held  their  ground  at  con 
siderable  personal  risk.  They  have  also  re- 
frained from  invoking  the  protection  of  the 
law,  because  a  year  ago  a  neighboring  mission 
aroused  much  hard  feeling  by  untactfully  caus 
ing  the  arrest  of  several  disturbers.  Olivet 
•outdoor  services  have  never  been  disturbed  be- 
fore. Mr.  Barr  declares  that  the  meetings  will 
■continue  despite  Romanist  prejudice  among 
the  Italians  and  Sicilians,  and  he  believes  that 
he  will  win  his  enemies  in  time. 

Within  a  period  of  less  than  a  week  the 
■church  at  Maywood,  Rev.  Edgar  Beckwith 
pastor,  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  death  of 
two  elders,  both  old  men  who  had  long  been 
servants  of  the  church.  July  17  Joel  H.  Hul- 
burd  died  at  his  home  at  the  age  of  91  after 
having  been  an  elder  in  Maywood  church  since 
its  founding  forty  years  ago.  Another  loss  of 
a  venerable  elder  occurred  last  Sunday  when  an 
automobile  ran  down  Chester  T.  Hart,  aged  85, 
on  the  streets  of  Maywood,  killing  him  almost 
instantly.  The  police  were  unable  to  learn  the 
identity  of  the  automobile  driver.  Mr.  Hart 
had  been  an  oificer  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
many  years.  His  funeral  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  supplies  for  Crerar  Memorial  church 
during  the  four  Sabbaths  in  August  are  Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel  Butler  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  James  Omelvena,  Paoli,  Ind. ; 
Dr.  J.  J.  Rae  of  Eighth  church.  Rev.  H.  Irving 
Parrott  of  Windsor  Park.  The  pastor.  Dr. 
John  W.  Nicely,  and  his  family  will  spend 
the  month  near  Shelby,  Mich. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Assembly 
hall  Monday,  Aug.  5. 

Rev.  Warren  E.  Shirey's  installation  over 
Windsor  Park  church  took  place  July  10,  Rev. 
J.  Budman  Fleming  of  Chicago  Heights  pre- 
siding.   Dr.  George  B.  SafTord  preached. 

Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Brown  of  Onward  church 
believes  that  he  is  getting  results  from  the  re- 
ligious advertising  which  he  placed  in  the  daily 


A  WINNING  START 
A  Perfectly  Digested  Breakfast  Makes 
Nerve  Force  for  the  Day. 


Everything  goes  wrong  if  the  breakfast  lies 
in  your  stomach  like  a  mud  pie.  What  you 
eat  does  harm  if  you  can't  digest  it — it  turns 
to  poison. 

A  bright  lady  teacher  found  this  to  be  true, 
even  of  an  ordinary  light  breakfast  of  eggs 
and  toast.    She  says  : 

"Two  years  ago  I  contracted  a  very  annoy- 
ing form  of  indigestion.  My  stomach  was  in 
such  condition  that  a  simple  breakfast  of 
fruit,  toast  and  egg  gave  me  great  distress. 

"I  was  slow  to  believe  that  trouble  could 
come  from  such  a  simple  diet,  but  finally  had 
to  give  it  up,  and  found  a  great  change  upon 
a  cup  of  hot  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream  for  my  morning  meal.  For  more  than 
a  year  I  have  held  to  this  course  and  have  not 
suffered  except  when  injudiciously  varying  my 
diet. 

"I  have  been  a  teacher  for  several  years 
and  find  that  my  easily  digested  breakfast 
means  a  saving  of  nervous  force  for  the  entire 
day.  My  gain  of  ten  pounds  in  weight  also 
causes  me  to  want  to  testify  to  the  value  of 
Grape-Nuts. 

"Grape-Nuts  holds  first  rank  at  our  table." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Eyer  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  Irom  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


press  recently,  mention  of  which  has  been  made 
in  this  column.  He  has  found  that  at  least 
two  men  have  been  influenced  by  his  displayed 
quotation  from  Thessalonians  which  cost  him 
personally  $100  to  publish.  Mr.  Brown  believes 
that  $50  is  a  lower  cost  for  saving  a  soul  than 
obtains  on  the  mission  field  or  by  ordinary 
methods. 

Dr.  C.  Harmon  Johnson  of  River  Forest 
church  has  recently  returned  from  his  vaca 
tion,  during  which  he  attended  the  centennial 
commencement  of  Hamilton  College,  his  alma 
mater.  Rev.  Alexander  Alison  of  Hyde  Park 
church  and  Rev.  Hanley  F.  Allbright  of  La 
Grange  were  also  present  on  this  occasion 
While  away  Dr.  Johnson  preached  in  First 
church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford  church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Norwich,  Conn. 

Walter  R.  Mee,  a  deacon  of  Forty-First 
Street  church,  was  elected  president  of  the  II 
linois  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  at  its  state  convention 
in  Quincy  July  12.  Other  Chicagoans  chosen 
were :  Estella  J.  Jorgenson,  secretary ;  A.  G, 
Fcgert,  Christian  citizenship  superintendent ; 
C.  E.  McBurney,  missionary  superintendent ; 
Rev.  E.  L.  Reiner,  finance  superintendent.  E. 
P.  Gates  was  reelected  traveling  field  secretary 
for  two  years. 


From  Various  Fields 


Oregon 

The  dedication  of  Sunnyside  Presbyterian 
church  took  place  June  30  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Hedges.  In  the 
morning  D.  O.  Ghormley,  D.  D.,  pastor-evan- 
gelist  for  presbytery,  preached.     The  church 


First  Church,  Sunnyside,  Ore. 

cost  a  little  more  than  $7,000,  and,  including 
the  site,  the  property  is  worth  about  $9,000. 
All  the  expenses  had  been  cared  for  except 
$220,  which  was  quickly  obtained  at  the  dedi- 
cation. In  the  evening  W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D.,  field 
secretary  of  the  Home  Board,  preached.  The 
Congregationalists  and  Progressive  Dunkards 
united  in  this  service.  Seven  Presbyterian 
churches  have  grown  out  of  the  work  of  First 
church,  and  representatives  of  them  were  pres- 
ent and  gave  greetings  to  the  parent  church. 

At  the  founding  of  Sunnyside  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  have  a  federated  church.  The  Pres- 
byterians had  no  organization.  Therefore  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  and  united 
with  the  federated  body  in  1901  ;  there  were 
nineteen  members.  The  federation  existed  for 
five  years.  Then  three  of  the  churches  with- 
drew and  erected  their  own  homes.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  entered  another  federation 
with  the  Congregationalists  and  Dunkards, 
which  continued  for  three  years.  Under  this 
arrangement  each  minister  preached  one  Sab- 
bath in  his  turn.  This  left  them  with  much 
spare  time,  which  the  Presbyterian  minister 
gave  to  country  work.  It  was  a  successful 
plan  for  building  up  the  church  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  the  town  grew  very  rapidly 
and  it  seemed  wise  to  withdraw  from  the  fed- 
eration so  that  all  the  interests  might  be  con- 
served. The  Presbyterian  church  began  to 
build  its  own  home  last  September.  The  build- 
ing will  seat  250  people,  is  modern  in  Sabbath 
school  equipment  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
basement  can  be  utilized.  W.  S.  Holt. 

Washington 

Pacific  Coast  Conference 

The  Pacific  coast  theological  conference, 
which  is  international  and  interdenominational, 
held  its  first  session  last  year  in  Vancouver, 
D.  C.  This  year's  session  is  to  be  held  July 
30 — Aug.  2  in  the  Bainbridge  Island  Chautau- 
qua   grounds — about    thirty    minutes'    run  by 


$150,000 
Promised 


Toward  our  $250,000  Fund  Albany 
College  has  pledged  $150,000. 


Six  months  remain 
secure  $100,000. 


in  which  to 


Albany  is  situated  in  that  portion  of 
Oregon  into  which  the  Hill  and 
Harriman  lines  plan  to  build  electric 
lines  costing  over  $25,000,000. 

The  Oregon  Electric,  or  the  Hill 
line,  operated  its  first  trains  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

These  big  business  men  are  looking 
toward  the  future  and  regard  this 
territory  as  most  strategic. 

Is  it  not  wise  for  Christian  givers 
to  help  build  the  Christian  college  in 
a  country  so  to  be  developed.''  Will 
you  not  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
write  to  you 

Address 

H.  M.  CROOKS, 

Albany  College 
Albany,  Oregon 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  tbe  long-sought  'something 
out  of  nothing"  pian,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  informBtion  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 


SEASONED 
FARM  MORTGAGES 
ON  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Particulars  on  request. 
C.    KITTBL  ft  CO.,   ::  BANKBRI 

108  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


The  CHAUTAUQUA 

To^  EUROPE 

Guarantees  the  max'mum  of  pleasure  and  profit 

&ie.  $295  upward 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Idc).,  Marquette  Bids.,  Chicago 


ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

AND  PIANOS 

Pure,  eweet  tone.  Snperlor  qtullty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  which 
catalog:  Is  desired. 

HiRRors  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 

Returnable  eamptea  mailed  to  proBpeetxve  purehascri. 

THE  BIGLO  W  ft  MAIH  CO.,  Bew  York  or  Chicago 
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steamer  from  Seattle.  The  conference  is  de- 
signed for  the  fellowship  and  spiritual  uplift  of 
all  evangelical  ministers  and  their  families. 
Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  religious  life  of 
British  Columbia  and  Washington  are  on  the 
program.  They  are  to  have  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  for  five 
lectures  and  Alexander  R.  McEwan,  D.  D., 
professor  in  New  College,  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall,  Pacific  coast 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board, 
will  give  a  lecture  and  conduct  a  questionaire 
cn  foreign  mission  problems.  The  secretary 
is  Murdoch  McLeod,  D.  D.,  Tacoma. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  addresses  delivered 
at  the  state  Endeavor  convention  was  by  Rev. 
John  W.  Beard,  pastor  of  Hogmain  church.  His 
subject  was  evangelism  in  the  logging  camps. 
Mr.  Beard  gives  part  of  his  time  to  the  loggers 
and   frequently  visits  their  camps. 

Dean  Wallace  H.  Lee  of  Whitworth  College 
and  Rev.  D.  O.  Ghormley  participated  in  the 
Nez  Perces  Indian  camp  meeting  in  Idaho. 
This  is  a  remarkable  religious  festival  and 
the  few  white  men  who  are  called  in  to  assist 
in  the  services  are  always  enthusiastic  in  de- 
scribing the  devotion  and  religious  fervor  of 
the  Indians. 

Iowa 

Endcavorers  in  State  Convention 

The  state  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
was  held  at  Grinnell  June  25-28.  There  were 
over  400  delegates,  and  the  Presbyterians  stood 
first  in  numbers.  The  latter  part  of  the  year 
Miss  Mary  McPherrin  has  been  state  field 
secretary  and  has  greatly  stimulated  the  work. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  surplus.  Over 
$200  was  raised  to  be  used  in  sending  the 
field  secretary  and  the  retiring  president.  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Horn,  to  conferences.  One  feature 
that  has  created  enthusiasm  in  the  conventions 
the  past  two  years  is  the  rivalry  between  cer- 
tain towns  in  securing  the  convention  the  com- 
ing year.  This  year  Des  Moines  and  Cedar 
Rfipids  had  large  delegations  and  worked  hard 
for  the  honor.  Cedar  Rapids  won.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hardcastle  of  Iowa  Falls  was  elected 
president.  The  secretary  is  Henry  W.  Krueger, 
Lake  Park,  and  the  treasurer  P.  M.  Rich, 
Hubbard.    C.  M.  D. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Fort  Dodge,  L.  S. 
Coffin,  has  announced  a  gift  of  $10,000  toward 
the  erection  of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  that 
place,  on  condition  that  rooms  are  provided 
in  the  new  building  for  at  least  200  girls.  Mr. 
Coffin  has  already  contributed  $6,000  toward 
the  running  expenses  of  the  association. 

Recently  the  Friendly  Men's  Bible  class  of 
Marion  church  gave  a  reception  in  honor  of 
the  pastor  and  class  teacher.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Ensign,  who  has  just  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  his  alma  mater,  Lenox  College. 
The  pastor's  brother.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ensign  of 
Manchester,  preached  in  the  Marion  pulpit 
June  23  on  "The  Significance  of  Ministerial 
Degrees  and  Titles." 

"New  York 

Summer  Work  in  Buffalo  Churches 

A  little  planning  and  correspondence  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  office  of  presbytery  has 
arranged  some  of  the  summer  pulpit  supply 
work  and  so  enabled  some  hard-worked  pastors 
to  leave  their  fields  for  brief  periods  of 
change  and  rest. 

Laymen  are  helping  in  the  work  of  the  coun- 
try churches  where  they  are  spending  their 
vacations  in  ways  that  will  count  long  after 
they  have  returned  to  their  homes.  One  of 
the  city's  lawyers  has  been  superintending  an 
afternoon  Sunday  school  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood district  schoolhouses.  The  children 
had  been  kept  home  by  a  whooping  cough 
scare,  but  an  earnest  class  of  adults  was  pres- 
ent. The  lawyer-superintendent  and  his  wife 
in  a  conference  that  followed  the  teaching  of 
the  lesson  discussed  plans  for  making  the 
schoolhouse  a  social  center  for  the  isolated  life 
of  this  country  community.  The  work  gives 
promise  of  extending  to  the  other  district 
schoolhouses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  near- 
by country  church  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
has  heartily  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  a 
committee  to  clean  up  the  church  lawn  and 
trim  its  great  trees. 

The  church  at  Portville  has  just  voted  $200 
with  a  request  that  the  executive  secretary  of 
presbytery  direct  a  social  survey  of  one  of  the 
three  counties  of  presbytery,  with  the  view  of 


gaining  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  religious 
and  social  conditions  of  the  county. 

Dedication  of  the  Crittenden  church  re- 
cently disclosed  another  most  encouraging  re- 
sult of  some  special  country  work.  The  beau- 
tiful little  edifice  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
by  the  country  folk  from  miles  around.  The 
building  was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  The 
church  is  grouped  with  one  of  the  neighboring 
village  churches  for  its  preaching  services,  but 
i-,  itself  carrying  on  social  betterment  work  for 
the  whole  community.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  this  particular  neighborhood  had  been 
without  a  Protestant  church. 

A  special  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  last 
week  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  Stanton 
Street  church  for  dissolution. 

Central  church  has  asked  its  session  to  en- 
gage Dr.  Frank  Hyatt  Smith  for  another  year. 
Dr.  Smith  has  served  the  church  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  since  the  occupancy 
of  the  new  edifice.  Under  his  leadership  in  its 
new  field  the  church  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.   

The  Sunday  schools  of  Gilbertsville  utilized 
the  opportunity  for  conducting  a  sane  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day  this  year  by  unit- 
ing in  a  parade,  baseball  game  and  track  meet. 
The  attendance  was  large.  Many  of  the 
younger  children  were  given  automobile  rides. 
Over  300  were  served  dinner  under  a  great 
canvas  canopy.  A  business  man  has  agreed  to 
secure  a  brass  band  for  a  similiar  celebration 
next  year  and  a  fund  will  be  raised  for  fire- 
works. The  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
Rev.  F.  H.  Watkins  is  pastor,  was  influential 
in  this  union  effort. 

Ne^w  Jersey 

Dr.  L.  W.  Allen  of  South  Park  church  will 
hold  regular  evening  services  all  summer  in 
South  Park  Memorial  chapel. 

By  recent  action  of  Elizabeth  Presbytery  the 
committees  on  ministerial  relief  and  ministerial 
sustentation  were  abolished  and  a  single  new 
committee  formed. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  following  +he 
reading  of  a  report  on  evangelistic  work  con- 
ducted by  S.  S.  Aikman,  D.  D.,  directed  its 
evangelistic  committee  to  prosecute  similar 
work  in  the  presbytery  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  publication  of  a  sketch  regarding  the  origin 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  by  Rev.  George 
H.  Ingram  and  of  histories  of  Ewing  church 
by  Hon.  William  M.  Lanning  and  of  Amwell 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

Instructors  are  at  the  school  all  summer 
to  welcome  guests  and  to  show  them 
through  every  part  of  the  institution. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 

Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  ol  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautiful  by  good  ivindows.  Hooker 
Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (£3t.  i865) 
658WashiiigtoaBoul.,  Chicago, U.S.A. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Mot* 
Ingr    Picture  Iffachlnes* 

lar^e  Btock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious, EducatloDal,  and  Gen» 
eral  Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


slides  rented.  C.  M.  Stebbius,  1028 Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


One  Million  Dollars  a  Year  for  Church  Debts! 

JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  Expert  in  Church  Finance 

Brotherhood  Organizer,  Forward  Movement  and  Dedication  Day  Leader. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of  pastors  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denominations. 
Originator  and  Owner  of  the  Powell  Copyrighted  Church  Bonds  and  Seal  Register  Charts. 

Dedications  managed  and  financed  as  they  should  be,  run  down  churches  reorganized,  old  church 
debts  raised.    Funds  provided  in  advance  for  proposed  new  churches. 

A  Revival  and  Debt-paying  at  the  same  time. 

WriU  for  a  Date  now  for  1912  or  1913. 

M.  G.  McDERMOTT,  Secretary,  1436  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  LINE 

Tfie  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 

Manitou"  —  "Missouri"  —  "Illinois"  —  "Manistee" 

offer  unrivaled  service  between  Chicago,  CharleToiz,  Petoskey,  MackinM 
bland  and  other  famous  Summer  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan,  connect* 
ing  with  all  lines  for  Lake  Superior  and  Eastern  Points. 

SPECIAL  SEVEN  DAY  CRUISES 


The  Steel  Steamship  -MlSSOUr.I"  to 

GOLLIRGWOOD,  ONT..  and  return 

Tla  Mackinac,  "Soo."  North  Channel 
and  30,000  Islands  otOeurglan  Bay— 

$40.00 

Including  meals  and  berth 


The  Popular  Steamship  "BIANISTEE'*  to 

SAHLT  STE.  KARIE,  and  return 

Via  liacklnao— returning  via  a  portion 
of  Georgian  Bay  c  id  the  Scenic  (rraad 

i™!!™'  $27.50 

Including  meals  and  berlli 


These  are  the  finest  fresh  water  trips  In  the  world.  You  should  see  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Switzerland  of  America.  You  can  enjoy  a  de-  ' 
Uehtful  outing,  have  comfortable  staterooms. excellent  table  and  be  In  slght^ 
'  land  most  of  the  way.  For  Illustrated  folder  and  boob  of  tours, 
■rite  J.  C.  COHfT,  G.P.H.  Olflecs  agd  Ptcki,  No.  End  Risb  SL  Bridie  CHICXSO 


'THE  MORE  YOU  SAY  THE  LESS 
PEOPLE  REMEMBER?" 
OVF  WORD  WITH  YOU, 


SAPOLIO 
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Beani  prepare  a  dish  of  beans  takes 

two  hours  of  cooking  and  a  half 
day  of  baking. 

To  open  a  can  of  BAKED  beans 
takes  about  a  minute. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  advertising 
thousands  of  women  would  still 
be  spending  many  thousands  of 
hours  a  week  baking  beans — 

— because  they  would  never  have 
known  of  the  ready-baked  beans 
in  cans. 

That's  just  one  instance  of  what 
advertising  has  done.  Any  num- 
ber of  similar  cases  could  be 
cited  to  prove  the  importance  of 
advertising. 

Not  to  read  advertising  means  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  old-fashioned 
nuisances  longer  than  you  have  to. 

Again  we  urge  upon  you  the'im- 
portance  of  closely  following  the 
advertisements  in  these  pages. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 
CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

Pastors  &  BnlldlngCommtftees 

Wrtu  Today  For  Our  "CatalogB  " 

Ad  AaiboriiatlTe  Guide  oaChotdbSettlDCj^^Q^^  ^ 

Ub«».  Mtiiit  plan*,  etc  PUai*  ttnd  Floor  I 
Plaa  and  $tatt  fully  your  rtQulrtmmtt,  ■ 
Paws.  PoIpU  Pnrnlttu*.  8.  8.  SeaOnt  t 
American  Seating  Company  ■ 
218  S.  Waba«h  AveBoa       CHICAGO  I 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

SSlr'eL..   ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MENEELYBELLCO 

TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
Iff  BROADWAY.N.Y.  CITY 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  onlr  of  beet  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
,tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalogne. 
E.  If.  YANDCZEN  CO.  Frop'r  Back.;.  B«1l  Ponndrj 
(KiUb.  1891).  559  E.  BMoad  St.,  CIKCUINATI,  O. 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH 


kSWBTXS,  KOSX  DUS= 

 kous  me  cATALoara 

  !Z1«XjS.     V  TSLLSWHT. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DEI  BELLS  HI 


Ask  lor  Catalofu*  ud  Special  Doaation  PUa 

EaTAMLISHBD  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..  HlLLSBORO: 


No.  28  i 
i.  Ohio  | 


MENEELY  &  00.,"*^="^'^'" 


The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundry, ICHIME, 
Established  ISCHOOL 
nearly  lOO  years  ago  |&  OTHER 


'(WestTroy),N.Y. 

BELLS 


CHURCH  SEATIISTG 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANO   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place,  Northvllle,Mlch. 


STEREgP^CONS 
Slide  Renting 

ceo. w. BONO  »  ro. 

■or  H.  ocA^aooM  sr 


First  church  by  Rev.  John  B.  Kugler  and  of 
Trenton  First  church  by  Dr.  John  Hall  was  an- 
nounced at  the  same  meeting. 

Miss  A.  Adelaide  Browne  is  back  from  India 
on  her  second  furlough  and  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Sayre  of  Newark.  Miss 
Browne  was  raised  in  Third  church,  Newark, 
and  it  is  that  church  which  supports  her. 

High  Street  church,  Newark,  Rev.  John 
Moment  pastor,  held  a  congregational  meeting 
July  9  to  receive  the  invitation  of  Third  church, 
Dr.  Robert  Scott  Inglis  pastor,  to  become  part 
of  the  proposed  collegiate  system  of  Third 
church.  High  Street  people  formally  thanked 
Third  church  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  whole  matter. 

Rev.  Henry  Merle  Mellen  of  Christ  Re- 
formed church,  Newark,  had  the  unusual  mid- 
summer experience  July  14  of  receiving  ninety- 
six  adults  into  the  church,  with  the  prospect 
of  receiving  thirty  others  in  the  near  future. 
Most  of  these  were  received  on  confession. 
Mr.  Mellen  has  been  the  minister  of  Christ 
church  twelve  years ;  this  long  pastorate  has 
been  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he  has 
spent  practically  his  whole  life.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1896. 

Kentucky 

City  Pastors  to  Aid  Mountain  Whites 

Kentucky  Synod  is  planning  church  exten- 
sion that  will  be  a  great  blessing.  Several 
pastors  of  strong  churches  are  aiming  to  do 
missionary  work  this  summer.  J.  Francis  Irwin, 
D.  D.,  of  Fourth  Avenue  church,  Louisville, 
and  Charles  Lee  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  of  Second 
church,  Lexington,  will  make  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  mountain  counties.  They  will  go 
first  to  Buckhorn,  where  Rev.  H.  S.  Mur- 
doch will  join  them,  and  will  hold  services 
at  Buckhorn,  Otter  Creek  and  Squabble  Creek 
in  Perry  county,  at  Long's  Creek  in  Breathitt 
county,  at  Cow  Creek  and  Indian  Creek  in 
Owsley  county  and  at  Elkhorn  in  Leslie 
county.  After  this  tour  Dr.  Invin  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  in  the  East,,  preach- 
ing on  Sundays  for  First  and  Brown  Me- 
morial churches  of  Baltimore.  He  will  give 
one  Sunday  to  Chicago,  filling  the  pulpit  of 
Fourth  church.  F.  W.  Hinitt,  D.  D.,  Danville, 
will  supply  the  pulpits  and  conduct  the  union 
services  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Warren  Me- 
morial churches,  Louisville,  during  the  summer. 

Illinois 

Grace  church  of  Peoria  held  its  dedicatory 
service  June  30,  the  occasion  being  the  com- 
pletion of  many  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
dedication  of  the  church  auditorium  which  was 
rebuilt  some  years  ago  after  the  old  structure 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  recent  im- 
provements consist  in  complete  excavation  of 
the  basement,  which  is  divided  into  a  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  class  rooms,  frescoing,  ihe 
installing  of  a  heating  plant  and  new  electric 
fixtures.  The  cost  was  nearly  $6,000,  which 
has  been  paid,  leaving  the  church  free  of  all 
debt.  About  a  year  ago  Grace  church  called 
Rev.  Walter  M.  Elliott  from  Auburn.  Ind. 
The  work  recently  accomplished  has  been 
largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

Oklahoma 

Supreme  Court  Sustains  Union 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa recently  sustained  the  union  between 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Cumberland, 
re-versing  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The 
suit  concerned  property  at  Wagoner.  The 
value  involved  in  the  case  was  not  great,  but 
it  was  a  test  case  and  therefore  of  importance. 

The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  the  state 
cannot  have  the  open  saloon  for  seventeen 
years.  The  crop  prospects  are  the  finest  Okla- 
homa has  ever  had.  Both  of  these  facts  afford 
strong  encouragement  to  the  religious  leaders 
of  the  state. 


The  June  10  issue  of  The  Lawrence,  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  is  an  elaborate 
number  of  fifty-six  large  pages,  containing  re- 
ports from  all  the  activities  of  the  school  for 
the  year,  together  with  a  large  number  of  half- 
tones of  the  school  faculty,  officers,  athletic 
teams  and  literary  organizations.  The  editors 
claim  that  it  is  the  largest  school  or  college 
weekly  every  published. 


COlPMALTi^vs 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adami 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2:    interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.  W.  Meholln,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F.  H.  Parsons,  Casbler 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugb,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  marry 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST   CO.,  Ltd. 

C  B.  COXE.  Prei.  and  Gen.  Msr. 

BOISE         r.  IDAHO 


Farm  Mortgages 


Mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS  are  the 
I  SAFEST  FORM  ol  INVESTMENT— Tested  by 
»nr  ctutomert  for  40  yean.  We  collect  aad  remit  iaterett 
wherever  iavettort  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  Tut. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


'arm  Mortgages. 


Unaffected  by  financial  condltloai  aod 
yielding  6%  net.  our  First  Farm  ilort- 
gzgcs  are  most  desirable  invcstmenti. 
Send  for  booklet*'C"and  llstof  offerlnxa. 


,  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksKft 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
'ICXOf  Farm  MortBagree  they  will  net  you  6!^  to 
•  "  lO  6%  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70St  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
O.  TV.  BA.'H.V,  Pree't  The  Slerchant*  Bank, 
BKT.^NT  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   WrHe  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  BIdg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Best  Way 

The  a§e  of  th«  rNOlTIIP. 
UAL  COMMUNION  B£RV° 
ICE  has  increased  thci 
^  attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thonsands  oil 
churches.  It  wlli  do  so  f»r 
jour  church.     Bend  for  lllnstrateA 


price  lltt. 

"I^  INDITIDUAL  COHHCHIOH  BUTICB  €0. 
1A7-109-111  S,  W»baih  AT«am« 


WASHINGTON  y^Z'^^^Ji^tl 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.50  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Washington.  D.  C.  Write  for  iree-rlde 
coupon.   "COLE'S,"  201  C  St.,  N.  W. 


Z%  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  ua  know  your  Deeds. 
The  Century  Co..  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mcintosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


1400 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  Ma 


The 
Trade  Mark 


Q  ^  Sogers 
1  O^t  /  Bros," 


on  Spoon*,  Etc.,  I«  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


July  25,  19 1 2 
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Financial  Situation 

It  is  certain  that  no  previous  political  cam- 
paign has  had  the  same  bearing  on  the  financial 
situation  as  the  one  now  in  progress,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  observe  any  considerable  effect 
on  the  markets.  A  theorizer  might  suppose 
that  Wall  street,  which  has  never  been  attacked 
more  concertedly,  would  be  ileeing  to  cover, 
but  no  such  movements  have  been  apparent. 
It  is  midsummer  and  business  is  not  active, 
but  political  affairs  have  not  been  an  important 
contributing  factor  in  this  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
nation's  credit  abroad  has  increased  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  exports  of  merchandise  exceed- 
ing imports  by  $550,000,000.  No  one  denies 
that  the  political  agitation  will  have  its  effect, 
but  it  has  not  been  felt  as  yet.  The  present 
financial  policy,  generally  speaking,  is  "Wait 
and  see." 

During  a  portion  of  July  the  market  for 
municipal  bonds  was  not  good,  yet  the  general 
average  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  Recently  prices  have  been 
depressed  by  the  general  demand  for  securi- 
ties paying  higher  interest,  with  the  result  that 
low  interest  bearing  securities  have  been  pushed 
down  to  increase  the  yield.  The  same  condi- 
tion is  true  of  railroad  bonds. 

Why  Short  Term  Notes  Are  Now  Issued 

A  member  of  a  leading  Chicago  bond  house 
has  outlined  the  present  situation  as  follows : 
"Should  the  present  tendency  continue  it  is  cer- 
tain the  new  issues  of  railroad  bonds,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  to  carry  a  higher  interest 
rate  to  obtain  ready  market.  This  is  notice- 
able to  some  degree  in  the  frequency  with 
which  the  companies  are  putting  out  short  term 
notes  carrying  a  comparatively  high  interest 
rate. 

"But  I  do  not  look  for  this  tendency  to  con- 
tinue. I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  know  it 
would  take  only  a  short  period  of  financial 
depression  to  make  investors  look  more  care- 
fully to  security  and  accept  4  per  cents  of  a 
high  degree  of  safety  while  refusing  6  per 
cents  of  less  stability." 

For  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  railroads 
bought  approximately  2,000,000  tons  of  rails, 
or  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000  a  year,  according 
to  reports  just  published.  If  the  last  half  of 
the  year  continues  on  the  same  basis  it  will 
mean  that  more  rails  will  be  sold  than  for  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  business.  The  largest 
rail  tonnage  thus  far  was  in  1906,  when  3,997,- 
887  tons  were  bought. 

From  Jan.  i  to  July  i  the  railroads  bought 
102,000  cars,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  204,000 
cars,  compared  with  115,800  for  191 1,  145,000 
for  1910  and  193,000  for  1909.  The  best  year 
so  far  in  car  orders  was  in  1905,  when  344,700 
were  bought. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living 

The  cost  of  high  living,  the  lavish  using  up 
of  products  of  labor  by  those  who  can  afford 
it,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  those  of  small  means,  according  to  a 
writer  in  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Another  incident  of  the  improved  standard  of 
living  is  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
making  a  little  go  far.  Our  people  do  not 
economize  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  by 
making  the  most  of  what  they  have.  The 
common  people  of  France  have  a  reputation 
for  thrift  and  economy,  acquired  by  a  care- 
ful and  prudent  habit  of  wasting  nothing  and 
applying  skill  to  making  the  best  of  their  ma- 
terial. It  is  getting  comfort  and  ease  out  of  a 
little  by  making  much  of  it.  Most  people  who 
have  no  superfluous  income  get  much  less  out 
of  what  they  have  than  they  might  by  giving 
thought  and  taking  pains.  There  is  more  to 
divide  than  ever  before  and  the  individual 
shares  are  greater,  though  distributed  with 
more  inequality.  Living  costs  more  because 
people  insist  upon  living  better,  which  is  not  to 
be  deprecated  within  the  limits  of  moderation. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTrust&SaTuigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 
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MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCADSB 
These  Mortirages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
adTance  limited  to  60i(  of  actual  yalue  of  choicest  securltloa 
TODE  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  TOUR  INTHBBST  la 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NBW  TORK 
Bxchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tnfermatlon 
References  to 
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Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


^REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
■1^  COMPANY 

Via 


K.  B.  BISHOF. 
Vica-Pr«. 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  1 1  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WAliTEK  B.  F.A.SCHALi]:^,  rre»Ideiit. 


FARM 
LOANS 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8^ 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  AVrite  for  informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  S500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  XJNIOBT  MORTOA.eE  CO., 
lOS  West  Clrand  A.ve.,       OIotIs,  New  Mexico 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
witiiout  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activitieB  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON, 


LISBON 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able InTestment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  S       UNIONrrLLE,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS   ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Klagman  JT.  Boblns,  Treas- 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


m 


We  gladly  furnish  complete  information  regarding  our  First  Mortgages 
secured  by  farm  and  city  property.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way  by  asking  for  a  detailed  explanation.  Write  for  booklet  "G." 

OLDiar   AND    LARQEST    MORTQAQE   COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER   THE    LAWS    OF  OKLAHOMA  


OKLAHOMA  fARN  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  Citr.OkIa 
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New  Church  Board  Organized 

Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Snstentation 
Plans  Great  Campaign 

The  new  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Suslentation  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly 
met  in  Philadelphia  June  19  to  organize  and 
take  over  the  affairs  of  the  two  constituent 
bodies — the  Relief  Board  and  sustentation  com- 
mittee— out  of  which  it  was  constructed.  The 
firsc  act  of  the  new  organization  was  to  elect 
as  president  Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  pastor  of 
Bethlehem  church,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
three  members  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  the  combined  board  outside  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  two  predecessors.  Rudolph  M. 
Shick  was  chosen  vice-president  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Heberton  recording  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  existing  office  organiza- 
tions of  both  ministerial  relief  and  sustenta- 
tion shall  remain  intact  until  Oct.  i.  This 
will  give  time  to  work  out  a  complete  plan  of 
operations  under  the  new  conditions.  To  de- 
velop this  there  was  appointed  a  committee 
01;  reorganization  consisting  of  H.  B.  McCor- 
mick  of  Harrisburg,  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe 
of  Washington,  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  Joseph  H. 
Jefferies  and  Rudolph  M.  Shick — the  latter 
thiee  from  Philadelphia. 

This  committee  will  in  all  probability  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  general  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  work  of  the  entire  board,  an  as- 
sociate secretary  for  each  of  the  two  depart- 
ments— sustentation  and  relief — and  four  to 
six  district  secretaries  in  various  large  cities 
of  the  country.  This  comparatively  elaborate 
machinery  is  regarded  requisite  because  the 
very  first  task  of  the  consolidated  agency  will 
be  the  launching  and  prosecution  of  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  $10,000,000  of  endowment. 


Preaching  Prevented  Double  Crime 

"You  have  prevented  a  murder  and  a  suicide 
tonight,"  said  a  man  at  the  close  of  an  open 
air  meeting  at  the  old  First  church,  5th  ave- 
nue and  i2th  street,  New  York  City.  "I  was 
on  my  way  to  kill  a  man  and  then  myself  when 
I  heard  your  music.  Here  is  the  revolver 
I  was  going  to  use." 

Bitterness  and  hatred  were  broken  down  ; 
conviction,  confession  and  conversion  followed. 
Murderous  intent  gave  way  to  the  love  of  God. 
The  gun  left  the  hip  pocket  to  be  replaced  by 
a  Testament. 

It  was  a  remarkable  occurrence,  judged  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  conservative  church  mem- 
ber who  had  never  before  been  present  at  an 
open  air  evangelistic  meeting.  But  it  was  no 
rare  experience  to  the  regular  evangelistic 
v/orker.  Night  after  night,  day  after  day, 
murderers,  thieves,  would-be  suicides,  gang- 
sters, gamblers,  drunkards,  desperate  and  de- 
spairing men  and  women,  pour  forth  their 
stories  of  misery  and  guilt,  begging  for  comfort 
and  Christian  counsel  from  the  various  work- 
ers of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York 
City. 

The  eighth  tent,  open  air  and  shop  campaign 
is  now  at  its  height.  Tents  are  established  in 
various  centers  and  are  doing  their  customary 
work  in  the  way  of  bringing  into  church  and 
Sunday  school  families  who  have  drifted  away 
from  religious  influences.  The  method  of  co- 
operation with  the  churches,  extended  and  em- 
phasized this  season,  is  meeting  with  the 
heartiest  commendation  on  all  sides.  The  evan- 
gelistic committee  supplies  the  tents,  provides 
lighting  and  all  equipment,  including  all  work- 
ers from  musicians  and  children's  workers  to 
caretakers,  while  local  pastors  have  direction 
of  the  preaching.  Outdoor  services,  the  so- 
called  "auxiliary  meetings,"  also  are  conducted 
on  a  cooperative  plan.  Scores  of  churches, 
among  them  some  of  the  most  conservative, 
such  as  the  old  First  Presbyterian,  Rutgers 
Ptesbyterian  and  Scotch  Presbyterian,  hold  out- 
door evening  services  on  the  church  steps — 
or,  in  the  case  of  old  First,  on  the  lawn, 
where  benches  are  placed.  The  pastor,  with  the 
asiistance  of  the  young  people's  society  or 
brotherhood,  conducts  the  meeting,  while  the 
evangelistic  committee  provides  music,  stereop- 
ticon,  or  speaker  as  needed. 

At  the  noonday  open  air  meetings  on  W:\ll 
street  and  in  Madison  and  Union  squares  men 
of  all  nationalities  and  creeds,  of  all  conditions 
financially  and  morally,  make  their  way  through 
the  crowds  to  confess  their  sin  and  seek  Christ. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith  continues  as  superin- 
terdent,    with    John    Nicolson    as  treasurer. 


Bradford  Horton, 
MAN 


Headquarters  are  at  541  Lexington  avenue, 
where  conferences  open  to  the  public  are  held 
every  Mondaj'  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


First  Moderator's  Evening 

The  itinerary  of  Moderator  Mark  A.  Mat- 
thews had  an  auspicious  beginning  on  July  9 
in  Bellingham,  Wash.  Letters  of  invitation 
were  sent  out  to  surrounding  points  in  Bel- 
lingham Presbytery  and  a  large  delegation  of 
both  ministers  and  laymen  assembled  to  enjoy 
this,  the  first  "moderator's  evening."  First 
church,  Bellingham,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Macartney,  were  the  hosts.  Deep  interest 
marked  the  occasion.  The  moderator's  inter- 
pretation of  the  doings  of  General  Assembly 
and  his  setting  forth  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
the  Assembly  for  the  whole  church  challenged 
thi  loyalty  of  the  people  and  inspired  them  to 
renewed  activity.  In  a  few  judicious  words  he 
handled  the  Union  Seminary  case,  the  matter 
of  the  graded  lessons,  the  demands  for  a  more 
aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
Erection  Board  and  the  strong  impetus  toward 
Presbyterian  union  which  will  doubtless  come 
out  of  the  simultaneous  meeting  of  four  Pres- 


EDUCATIONAL 


CEMENT  SILOS 

CCMENT  SILO  CO.     KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


TIToVt  PROOF 


BDUOATIONAIi 


Pennsylvania 


Bellefonte  Academy 

lOtth  fear. 
The  School  In  the  Mnuntalnsat  Belleronte,  Fa. 

Twelve  miles  from  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Prepares  for  any  college,  government  school  or  business. 
Ideal  Home  School,  ideally  located  for  healthfulness  and 
physical  attractions.  Wholesome  moral  and  cultural  In- 
fluences. Main  building,  three  masters'  houses,  gymnasium, 
athletic  field  with  new  running  track.  Fine  swimming  pool 
seventy  feet  long. 

LarKe  faculty,  small  classes,  Indlvldnal  atten- 
tion, the  features.  Students  select  subjects  necessary  for 
chosen  career.  Champion  athletic  teams.  For  Illustrated 
catalogue,  address 

JAMES  K.  KIT7eB£8,  Beadmaster. 
Terms  moderate. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  HeaUh- 
ful  locality;  splendid  eQulpment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Enooised  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Depaitment  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINLN.. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAK,  I»rlnclpal. 


Kansas 


Oswego 

College 

VocationtJ-CuItural 

Oswego, 

Kansas 

for  young  women 

Missouri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

G>Uege,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WIIiLIAM  HENRY  BLAGK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

LINDENWOOD  Junior 
FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Existence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up-to-date  Institution  wltk  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art:  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  51  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  yaar 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  bulldlngi. 
Terms  per  year.   For  catalog  and  full  par- 

ticulars, address  the  President, 
George  Frederic  Ayrei.  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Chtrlet,  Me. 


Westminster 

COLLKGfi  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton.MlSBOurl.  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  weat  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  160.  Board  and  room  1136  uv. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Chaa.  B.  BovIbk,  D.S.,  Pree't 

FOREST  PARK 

d  Coll 
imlth, 
press: 

UNIVERSITY 


KROEGER.  PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.  52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.  ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pre8't,St.Loul8,Mo. 


Nebraska 


Theological  Seminary 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  new  year  will  open  September  17.  The  insti- 
tution is  well  equipped  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
For  information  write  to 

REV.  A.  B.  MARSHALL,  P.P.,  Preaideat 
Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELP         ;;        s        a  IOWA 

New  York 

THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

Union  Sprlmts-on-Cayngra  liake,  N.T.  Endowed 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  management 
of  Friends.  College  preparation.  Strone  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition,  $275.  Capacity  75.  Patron- 
age not  limited  to  Friends.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Walter  Hallock  Wood,  A.  B.         ;:  Principal 

Nkw  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited 


July  25,  1912 


The  Continent 


byterian  Assemblies  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  year. 

His  call  to  the  church  to  devote  the  year  to 
an  evangelistic  program,  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  God's  word  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
Bible  school,  the  revival  of  family  religion, 
the  putting  before  the  church  of  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  giving  a  tithe,  and  the  raising  of 
the  spiritual  tone  of  the  church  by  more 
businesslike  financial  methods  constituted  the 
resistless  appeals  which  Dr.  Matthews  put  in 
burning  words  before  the  people.  His  severest 
criticism  fell  upon  church  sessions  and  officers 
for  lax  methods  which  resulted  in  an  over- 
flowing suspended  roll.  The  speaker  poiiited 
out  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  officers 
that  so  many  thousands  are  reported  each  year 
as  lapsed  or  suspended  without  any  cause. 

After  the  address  an  informal  reception  was 
tendered  the  moderator,  who  expects  to  hold 
these  "evenings"  in  several  cities  within  his 
own  synod  before  starting  on  his  eastern  itin- 
erary. Dr.  Matthews  expressed  himself  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  healthy  condition  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Bellingham.         J.  R.  M. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

John  Gonrley,  D.  D. 

John  Gourley,  D.  D.,  pastor  at  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  after  a  faithful  service  of  thirty-five 
years  in  the  ministry  died  July  i.  Dr.  Gour- 
ley was  born  in  1850  near  Greensburg,  Pa. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1S74  and  from  Western  Semi- 
nary in  1877.  He  served  the  churches  of  Black 
Lick,  Homer  City,  Bethel  and  Lewistown  in 
Pennsylvania ;  South  Lyon,  Mich.,  and  Lan- 
casler,  Ohio. 

In  May,  igo6,  he  took  charge  of  Twin  Falls 
church.  The  town  was  then  about  two  years 
old  and  the  church  less  than  one  year.  Dr. 
Gourley  endured  the  privations  and  discom- 
forts of  a  new  country  with  the  utmost  good 
nature  and  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  possible 
development.  The  church  made  a  steady 
growth  from  a  membership  of  about  thirty  to 
nearly  200.  At  the  end  of  three  years  it  as- 
sumed self-support  and  erected  a  $10,000  chapel 
and  Sabbath  school  room.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  stated  clerk  of  Idaho  Synod  and 
Twin  Falls  Presbytery,  and  also  chairman  of 
the  home  committees  of  both  synod  and  pres- 
bytery. 

W.  P.  Begg,  D.  D. 
W.  p.  Begg,  D.  D.,  late  of  Yorktown,  Iowa, 
died  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in 
Ansley,  Neb.,  July  3.  Dr.  Begg  resigned  his 
charge  at  Yorktown  June  i.  He  was  born  in 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1843  and  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Glasgow  Univeristy  before 
going  to  Canada  in  187 1.  His  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  in  1894  by  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Ontario,  where  he  was  spe- 
cial lecturer.  Since  coming  to  America  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  active  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  years,  when  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Tabor  College,  Iowa. 
In  1872  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Smith  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  who  survives  him, 
together  with  three  children; 

Rev.  Henry  Kirke  White 

Rev.  Henry  Kirke  White,  who  had  made  a 
notably  worthy  record  as  a  pioneer  home  mis- 
sionary on  the  western  frontier,  died  in  New- 
ton, N.  J.,  last  Friday  at  the  age  of  71.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  retired  from  the  ac- 
tiv<.'  ministry.  His  father  was  one  of  the  early 
pastors  of  First  church  of  Orange,  N.  J. — Dr. 
William  Codner  White. 

George  L  Kalb,  D.  D. 

George  L.  Kalb,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  for  thirty-five  years 
and  pastor-emeritus  for  fourteen  years,  passed 
peacefully  to  his  reward,  after  one  day's  serious 
illness,  Sunday,  July  7,  1912,  in  his  83d  year. 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Walter  Getty,  national  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Brotherhood,  is  confined  to  his  bed  in 
a  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  due  to  serious  com- 
plications which  have  followed  a  slight  affection 
of  the  knee.  The  physicians  do  not  regard  re- 
covery probable  within  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Getty's  arduous  labors  at  the  con- 
servation congress  in  New  York  and  at  the 


Louisville  Assembly  were  a  severe  tax  on  his 
strength  and  made  him  particularly  susceptible 
to  this  attack. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  E.  O.  Emerson, 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Titusville, 
Pa.,  removes  from  the  support  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  one  of  its  largest  contrib- 
utors. It  is  recalled  that  the  first  large  gift 
which  introduced  Mr.  Emerson  to  the  board 
was  accompanied  by  a  simple  and  brief  note 
saying :  "The  Lord  has  just  let  fall  into  my 
lap  an  unexpected  blessing,  and  I  wish  to  share 
it  with  those  beyond  the  seas."  The  "share" 
was  $10,000.  Had  Mr.  Emerson's  gifts  been 
collected  in  any  one  place  they  would  have 
made  a  very  extraordinary  memorial  to  his 
generosity.  But  he  scattered  his  benevolences 
widely  and  for  the  most  part  gave  to  the 
board's  general  funds,  so  that  his  philanthropy 
did  not  attract  any  particular  public  attention. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ross  MacClernents,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
fell  beneath  a  railroad  train  at  a  station  ad- 
jacent to  his  home  town  on  Friday  even- 
ing, July  12,  and  suffered  the  amputation  of 
both  legs  and  the  right  hand — injuries  which 
the  surgeons  attending  him  immediately  pro- 
nounced fatal.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  forty- 
five  years  ago  and  graduated  from  Dublin  Uni- 
versity and  Princeton  Seminary. 

When  Princeton  Seminary  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial in  May  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  Rev.  David  M.  Park,  pastor  emeritus 
of  First  church  (Southern)  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
was  then  the  senior  living  alumnus  of  the  in- 
stitution, being  a  survivor  from  the  class  of 
1846.  He  was  much  too  feeble  to  attend  the 
celebration,  and  now  his  decease  is  announced. 
He  was  89  years  of  age.  Though  senior  by 
class  designation,  however.  Dr.  Park  was  not 
the  oldest  alumnus,  since  Dr.  Tully  of  Media, 
Pa.,  who  attended  the  centennial,  is  now  92. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Chicago — Assembly  hall,  Aug.  s,  10  a.  m. 

Ordinations 
Rock  River — W.  F.  Vance,  July  11. 

Resignations 
New  York — Brockport :  F.  W.  Moore. 
Oregon — Portland  Kenilworth  :  M.  C.  Mar- in. 

Calls 

Illinois — Albany :  T.  J.  Clagett,  Chatham,  ac- 
cepts. 

New  York — Lewiston  :  G.  C.  Noetling,  Bergen, 
accepts. 

Installations 
Illinois — Norwood:  W.  F.  Vance,  July  11. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Michigan — Clayton  and  Cadmus  :  O.  J.  Roberts. 
Accessions 

Illinois — Peoria  Grace,  W.  M.  Elliott  pastor,  6  ; 
Canton  First,  A.  O.  Elliott  pastor,  5  on  con- 
fession. 

Michigan — Bay  City  Westminster,  C.  E.  Mar- 
vin pastor,  9. 

Nebraska — Emerson,  5  (3  by  letter). 

Ohio — Congress,  R.  C.  Townsend  pastor,  9. 

Pennsylvania — Scranton  Green  Ridge.  A.  J. 
Weisley  pastor,  18. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Washington  Park,  L. 
W.  Ewirig  pastor,  2. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  tUe  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  MUST  BE  SENT  WITH  THE  NOTICE.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

CoLJUN— In  Chicago.  .July  fi.  1912,  Louise  Marie,  the 
loving  and  faithful  wife  of  Rev.  George  W.  Colman,  died 
In  the  "Hth  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Colman  was  born  In  Ovid, 
New  York,  and  was  a  sister  of  a  missionary,  Mary  Nevins 
■Wilson,  whose  grave  is  beside  that  of  Dr.  Sara  C.  Seward 
In  the  English  cemetery  of  Allahabad.  India.  Her  uncle, 
Eev.  Elbert  Nevins.  was  for  eight  years  missionary  in 
Borneo,  and  her  cousin.  .John  L.  Nevins.  was  the  forty  year 
hero  of  the  Chefoo  mLsslou  in  China.  Marrying  Mr.  Colman 
In  18(i2  she  labored  with  him  in  New  England  and  Illinois 
and  in  the  Pilgrim,  BowmanvlUe,  and  Bralnerd  Churches 
of  Chicago.  True  to  her  missionary  traditions  and  affllia- 
tlons  she  gave  consent  when  her  oldest  daughter,  Jennie 
Louise  Colman,  sought  the  foreign  tleld  and  was  for  twelve 
years  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Allahabad 
and  Dehra  Dun.  India.  Afflicted  with  total  blindness  since 
.January,  1904.  Mrs.  Colman  maintained  her  cheerfulness, 
and  was  able  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading  with  her  lingers 
the  books  published  in  the  Braille  system  for  the  blind. 
The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Congregational  church  of 
Park;Kidge,  111.,  where  her  husband  was  pastor  for  five 
years. 


THE  ONLY  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

That  has  Pointed  Top  Cups.  That  can  be  used 
with  heads  bowed.  That  can  be  washed  and 
sterilized  in  bulk.  That  do  not  break.  l,e 
Page  Services  are  Noiseless.  Dust- 
proof.  No  duty.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
free  trial  olfer.   


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


i  213  Tyndall  Avenue    •    Toronto,  Canada  | 


flDemorial  IDtllinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
■workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  I-et  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO..    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


■  ■■^H  ■!  ail  INYITATEOKs 

■ll  Hi  I  II  11  ■■  GALUNG  CABD8 

U      I  ■  ■  ■  ■  Wm       flNE STATIOKBBT 

■  ■         mm  mm  ■  ■  ■  VI      Send  /or  SampUt 

H.D.CHILDS  &  CO.,  300  CIiABK  ST.,  CHICAQO 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

u  sizes,  A.BTS  A.ND  OBAFTB,  Parlor 

Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  110.00  up.  Write  for 
Clrcnlars.  Oeo.  0.  Birart,  Agt.,  SranTlIle,  O 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
OutHts  sent  on  trial. 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COj, 
LftlUl  £^  20  East  Randolph  Si.,  Dept.  J2.  CHICAGO. 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Bnpply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrg  M.  Jonee 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


Invest  Your  Funds  Safely 

These  primary  considerations  should  govern  the 
permanent  investments  of  funds.  The  principal 
must  be  safe.  The  INCOME  must  be  attractive, 
but  yet  consistent  with  saffity. 

The  (,%  FARM  MORTGAGE  is  all  this  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  large  life  insurance  and 
trust  companies  invest  heavily  in  this  most  favor- 
able form  of  security.  Write  for  booklet  A,  and 
letters  of  recommendation,  also  list  of  mortgages. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  ::  Chicago 


»\y?]L.STEREOPTICONS. 

RFNTIIIb    NEW  METHOD  «(  SUBJE.CT5. 

nbn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBEUA  CO.  71 3  MASONIC  TENPLt. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Kates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PASTORATE  WANTED— A  PRESBYTERIAN  SESSION 
will  heartily  recommend  its  pastor  who  for  honorable 
personal  reasons  desires  change.  Location  in  Pennsylvania 
or  New  York  preferred.  Address,  Pres.  Ch.,  The  Continent, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  iW  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  in  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


BEADT  TO  START  OUT  FOB  AX   EVENING  S  EVANGELISTIC  SERVICE  IN  THE  CROWDED  DISTRICTS. 

A  Work  That  Would  Have  Delighted  the  Great  Evangelist^  D.  L.  Moody 

T  N  these  midsummer  days,  when  many  Christian  workers  of  Chicago  are  leaving  the  city's  dust  and  heat 
behind,  and  are  enjoying  a  well-earned  repose,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  MoODY  BIBLE 
Institute  are  carrying  on  a  splendid  work  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Mr.  Moody,  its  founder. 

It  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  enemy  of  man's  soul  pursues  his  work  with  the  least 
resistance.  Amusement  parks,  beer  gardens  and  dance  pavalions  are  thronged  with  young  and  old,  night 
and  day,  on  pleasure  bent,  and  where  sin  abounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  are  driven  by  heat  out  of  their  homes,  or  stuffy  rooms,  onto  the  streets  and  into  the  parks  until  late 
at  night.  The  same  summer's  sun  which  brings  blessing  and  gladsome  harvest  to  the  great  prairies  of  the  fruitful  west,  also  shines 
with  merciless  glare  upon  tenements  and  waste  places  of  the  city,  causing  the  child-bltjssoms  of  the  city  to  pine,  and  droop,  and  die. 

Social  agencies  are,  of  course,  active.  Newspapers,  with 
more  or  less  display,  are  distributing  free  ice.  Settlement 
workers  are  planning  weekly  trips  to  Illinois  or  Wisconsin 
farms.  But  where  are  the  agencies  actively  engaged  in  telling 
these  unfortunates  of  a  Christ  who  died  for  them,  and  of  a 
Father's  love  and  power  that  can  save  and  keep  and  comfort 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life? 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  is  pre-eminently  the  aggressive 
evangelizing  force  that  is  active  during  the  summer  months 
in  Chicago.  In  the  summer,  when  apparently  the  church  is 
least  prepared,  her  opportunity  is  greatest.  At  other  times 
of  the  year,  the  city's  multitudes  are  being  sought  by 
churches  and  missions  with  meager  results,  but  in  the  summer 
they  can  be  reached  more  easily  and  the  Moody  Bible  Institute 
is  reaching  them.  "Into  the  highways,  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city"  go  their  workers  with  gospel  wagons  and  tents  and 
"soap-box"  pulpits. 

What  are  the  results  ?  We  quote  from  the  reports 
for  the  first  eleven  days  of  June,  the  beginning  of  this 
summer's  work:  — 

Number  of  meetings  held,  43;  attendance,  8,700;  persons 
dealt  with,  615  ;  professed  conversions,  103  ;  tracts  distributed, 
6,867;  gospels  distributed,  506.  This  entire  eleven  days'  service 
will  cost  the  donor,  or  donors,  approximately  $50.00,  and  there 
were  over  one  himdred  conversions! 

The  Mood 
wagons  for  this  ^ 
the  Institute  at  worn.  ,j 

This  is  the  most  effective  .  ^^'0}^_  ^  inced  evangelizing  work  in  the  city.  To  buy  one  of  these  wagons  and  equip  it  for  the  entire  season  costs  only 
about  $500.00 — one  fourth  the  '^^Oj^^'^'^hy^  of  a  small  city  church — and  how  wonderful  are  the  results  ! 

Who  will  make  his  deed  an  evei.  ''t'     lessing  by  supplying  the  $500. 00  required?  Or,  who  will  be  one  of  ten  to  equip  a  wagon?  Or  one  of  five  hundred? 

This  is  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  home  missionary  work.    Twenty  thousand  immigrants  return  to  their  native  lands  every  year  from  Chicago,  carrying 
impressions  of  the  new  world  with  them.    What  seed  sown  in  Chicago  may  blossom  in  the  world's  dark  places? 

The  country  is  also  sending  her  thousands  to  the  city  each  year.    Many  of  these  fail  in  life's  battles.    The  gospel  message  brings  sunshine  and 

salvation  to  such  as  these.  You  never  can  tell 
who,  or  how  many,  will  be  brightened  by  a  dollar 
spent  in  the  Master's  work.  Please  sign  and 
mail  the  following  form  with  whatever  sum  you 
can  spare  for  the  work. 


'A?/;,  Institute  needs  money  to  equip  other 
/'^J^'''^'J^e  illustrations  on  this  page  show 
k       \'  ^'Jfj/^l  wagons  and  gospel  tent. 


I  

I   To  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 

I  153  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  lU. 

j  I  send  you  herewith  my  contribution  to  be  used  in 

your  Gospel  Wagon  or  Gospel  Tent  work  during  the 
Summer  of  1912. 


Audust  One  -  Nineteen  Hundred  Twelve 


EDUCATIONAL! 


EDUCATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAL 


Valparaiso  University 


DEPARTMENTS 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


One  of  the  Largest  Institutions 
of  Learning  in  the  United  States 

Fortieth  Year  Will  Open  September  17,  1912 

In  1873  the  school  had  3  Departments,  4  Instructors  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210 
different  students,    Now  there  are 

26  Departments,  195  Instructors  and  an  annual 
enrollment  last  year  of  §625  Different  Students 

EXCELLENT  EQUIPMENTS 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  growth  Is  In  the  fact  that  the  Institution  Is  constantly 
Increasing  Its  facilities,  strengthening  Its  courses  of  study  and  offering  additional  advan- 
tages, without  making  the  expense  to  the  student  any  greater. 


Preparatory,  Teachers',  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.Manual 
Training,  Scientiflo,  Biology,  Civil  Engineering,  Classical,  Higher  English,  German. 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Music.  Fine  Art,  Law.  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Commercial.  Penmanship,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

On  account  of  the  clinical  advantages  this  department  le  located  in  Chicago,  Just 
one  block  from  the  medical  department.  The  school  has  been  established  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  under  the  well-known  name  of  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery.  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  LL.D.,  is  Dean. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  course  of  study  In  the  Medical  Department  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best 
medical  schools.  The  University  owns  Its  college  and  hospital  buildings  both  in 
Chicago  and  Valparaiso.  Two  years  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  Valparaiso,  thus 
reducing  the  expenses,  or  the  entire  four  years  may  be  done  In  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL 

enables  the  School  now  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  work  In  music. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Revised  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  proving  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
No  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  are  made  so  low  that  anyone  can  meet  them.  Tuition,  $18 
per  quarter  of  12  weeks.  Board  and  furnished  room,  $1.70  to  $2. 7Sper  week. 

Catalogue  mailed  free.   Address  H.  B.  BROWN.  Pres.,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

Fortieth  year  will  open  September  17,  1912 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA 

80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  16th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for 
young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong  teaching  force. 
Moderate  expenses.    For  particulars  address 

George  L.  Mackintosh,  Pres. 


Iowa 


Highland  Park  College 


^  Some  Splendid  Business  and 
=  Trade  School  Courses 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


^  School 
=  all  the  year. 
=  Enter  any  time. 
=  Vigorous,  thorough 
=  instruction    by  Expert 
=  specialists.   Small  tuition 
§  fees.    Minimum  living  expenses.  ^ 
=  Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with 
=  limited  time  and  money.    2,000  students^^ 
EE  each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions*  _ 
=  everywhere.    Magnificent  buildings,  fully  equip-^ 
=  ped.   Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School  terms  i 
open  Sept.  3d,  i 
Oct.  14th,  Nov.  i 
26,  1912,  Jan.  6,  j 
Feb.  14th,  April  31st.  i 
May  14.  June  10,  1913.  ! 
New  classes  formed  each  i 
term.   Stndents  advanced  rapidly.  ! 


_  COLXfGES  AND  SCHOOLS  g 
g  I  :L-_.1  A«4e  Standard,  Chutical  and  Scientific  M||«!(.  A  Complete  CoDege  of  Moiie.  Piano,  Vi- S 
=  IjIUCIOI  r&iia  Conriei.  Also  preparatory  "^ua'^  olin,  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band.  Chorus,  3 
=  and  Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  In  which    "   ..      „  ..  .  _ 


=  students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  ad- 
=  mitted. 

=  Nnnnol  Didactic,  State  Certificate,  Coonty  Certifi- 
=  liUrUlal  cate.  Primary  Training — most  complete 
=  training  for  teachers  In  the  West.  Graduates  re- 
=  celve  state  certificates. 

S  FnninAorino'         Electric*!.  Mechanical  Al- 

=  liUgluccilUg  so  one-year  Telephone,  Elec- 
=  trical.  Steam,  Machinist's  and  Automobile  Ma- 
=  chlnist's  courses.  12-week8  courses  In  Gas,  Auto- 
=  mobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 
=  from  beginning. 

S  Pliai>ma<>v  Regular  Pli.  G.,  Pb.  C,  Pnre  Food 
S  ^  UdTUiatJf  and  Iowa  CoDne«.  2.  Practitioner's 
=  Course  and  Exteniion  Courses  for  Druggists.   One  of 

=  the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
S  In  the  United  States.  . 
=  fifatnYV  A  thoroughly  equipped  College  orOratory 
_  \Ilai\tiy  directed  by  most  competent  teachers 

i  0.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres..  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

•  niiiiiiiiiiiHuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiimiiiHiiiiininininiiiDiUDiiiiinii^ 


Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisors  j 
Course  In  Public  School  Music.  A  fine  faculty  | 
of  teachers,  each  an  artist  In  bis  line.  : 

Cnmmarna  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  \ 
commerce  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service.  = 

"Not  simply  a  course  In  boolskeeplng  in  a  Liter-  : 
ary  College,  but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  i 
College  with  the  finest  business  exchange  depart-  S 
ment  In  the  U.  S."  Graduates  of  combined  Bus-  1 
Iness  and  Shorthand,  Shorthand  and  Telegraph  i 
courses  guaranteed  positions.  = 

Hnma  ^tii<1ir  Over  8,000  StndenU  Enrolled  in 
nome  OlUay  ^.^  correspondence  School.  Al- 
most any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 
FTnpn«P«  Board,  $1.75,  $2.25  and  $2.75  per 
A^.&lJcuoca  -week.  Tuition  in  Preparatory 
College,  Normal  and  Business  Courses,  818.00  a 
quarter.  Send  for  catalogue.  State  Course  In 
which  you  are  Interested.  Address 


South  Carolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.   No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Indiana 


Learn  Scientific  Fanning 
WINONA  COLLEGE  of  AGRICULTURE 

Opens  nth  year  Sept.  16th.  Two  veara  ALL  agrlcultwre 
course  prepares  for  all  phases  of  farming.  Experience 
on  College  Farm,  in  growing  crops,  live  stock,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  grovplng,  etc.  Increasing  demand  for  Farm 
Managers,  also  for  teachers  of  Agriculture.  Athletics. 
Expenses  reasonable.  For  Catalog  address  J.  C.  Brbck- 
BNRIDGB,  D.D.,  Pres.,     Box  S,    WmoNA  Lake,  Ind. 

The  Teachers  College 

of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Building. 

Accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education.  Training  for  all 
grades  of  teaching.  Two.  three  and  four  year  courses. 
Public  School  Drawing,  Music.  Domestic  Science  and  Art, 
and  Manual  Work.  Special  training  of  Kindergartners, 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grade  teachers.  Full  term 
begins  Sept.  12.   Send  for  catalog. 

ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Presldont,  2301  N.  Alabama  St. 
Pennsylvania 

Bellefonte  Academy 

107th  YEAR 

The  School  in  the  Mountains  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Twelve  miles  from  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Prepares  for  any  college,  government  school  or 
business.  Ideal  Home  School,  ideally  located  for 
healthfulness  and  physical  attractions.  Whole- 
some moral  and  cultural  influences.  Main  build- 
ing, three  masters'  houses,  gymnasium,  athletic 
field  with  new  running  track.  Fine  swimming 
pool  seventy  feet  long. 

Large  faculty,  small  classes.  Individual  atten- 
tion, the  features.  Students  select  subjects  neces- 
sary for  chosen  career.  Champion  athletic  teams. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

JAMES  R.  HUGHES,  Headmaster. 

Terms  moderate. 

For  Younger  Pupils 

Miss  Gallaher,  Ebensbur;,  Pennsylvania 

Boarding  school  for  girls  under  16;  boys  under  13.  Open 
all  the  year.  Home  living,  home  training.  Undenomina- 
tional. Best  educational  advantages.  Music.  Pupils  re- 
ceived at  any  time.  Pamphlet. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

?r.  S.,  PlttRbnrKh.  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 34.000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modern  Improvements, 
including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall.  Is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  lyl2.  For 
information  apply  to  Pres.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Mercersburg  Academy  ?h°?or°e' 

most  preparatory  schools  in  America,  developing  in  boys 
those  Qualities  that  make  men  of  character  and  action. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercenborf,  Pa. 


ESOUOATIONAIj 


BDUOATIONAIi 
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Wisconsin 


Red-Blooded  American  Boys 

are  sure  to  be  interested  in  the  varied  activities  of  tiie  cadets  al 


St.  John's  Military  Academy 

(Episcopal)  (The  American  Rugby) 

It  is  a  school  where,  as  one  graduate  puts  it, 
"Ml  Ihe  cravings  of  a  real  boy  are  satisfied," 
,  ^  and  it  is  also  a  place  where  boys 

can   get  just  the  splendid 
scholastic   and  physical 
training  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  the  give 
and  take  of  our 

r'  L,,         busy  Ameri- 
'  '  can  life. 


1 


T/-»l-kTi*c  is  classed  by  the  government  as  ■«s.'mm 
kJL.  OKJllll  a  a  "distinguished  institution."  Full  \^ 
particulars  by  mail.   Address  \  ■ 

ST.  JOHN  S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  16A,  Delafield 
Waukesha  County  Wisconsin 
Chicago  Office,  1515  Masonic  Temple.      'Phone  Central  3902 


Mi880iirl 


LENOX  HALL 


University  City 
Saint  Louis 

HERE  where  nature  and  man  have  made  everything 
beautiful;  where  we  feel  and  breathe  deeply  Into 
our  eouls  the  beauty  that  Is  about  us;  where  tlie  sordld- 
ness  of  life  is  unknown;  where  our  heritage  of  health  be- 
_  —         comes  our  own;  where  loving  association,  refinement 
and  culture  make  it  a  joy  to  live;  where  the  spirit  of 
youth  is  not  forgotten  but  is  fostered  with  tender  care  and  under- 
standing—here, where  Love  is  the  only  law,  we  invite  you  to  come 
and  enter  with  us  into  our  efforts  to  establish  habits  of  right  think- 
ing  and  its  expression  in  right  living.  Come— be  one  of  us ;  join  our 
merry  little  company  and  journey  with  us  to  the  happiness  of  attainment.   We  do 
not  struggle  with  our  work— it  Is  a  Joy.  The  desire  to  think  and  to  do  is  in  the  air— 
we  breathe  and  live  the  things  most  worth  while.  Here  your  highest  ideals  will  be  nur- 
tured and  here  you  will  grow  In  clean- 

NOTE— If  you  desire  your  daughter  to  attend  one 
of  the  worthiest,  one  of  the  very  Mgheat  type  of  edu- 
cational iTistitutions  for  young  women  in  Amer- 
ica, you  should  write  to  Miss  Powell,  Secretary 
of  Lenox  Hall,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ness  of  mind,  strength  of  nerve,  and 
the  Hopefulness  and  Joy  of  living. 

M.  Louise  Thomas 


PennsylTania 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


FOR  WOMEN 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arti.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  year  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


PENN  HALL,  School  for  Girls 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTINCTIVELY  CHRISTIAN  NON-SECTARIAN 

Courses  Offered: 

College  Preparatory,  Modern  Language,  Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Special. 

Graduates  accepted  on  certificate  by  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke  and  other  stand- 
ard colleges.  Modern  buildings,  rooms  in  suites  of  two  with  private  bath.  Large  campus, 
Hockey,  Tennis,  Basket-ball,  Boating  and  other  out  door  sports.  Individual  care  and  attention  in 
the  home  life.    Limited  number  of  students.    Moderate  rates.    For  catalogue  and  views  address 

FRANK  S.  MAGILL,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  W. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Liife,  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUI  Ij  DING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

Address  C.    SAOE,     Principal,     BUNKER  HI1.1., 


PennsylTania 


Kiskimiiietas 
®  Springs  ^ 

Scliool 


p5j  Will  train  your  boy  in- 
Ij^  dividually  for  college  or  ffl 


Pa  u 

business. 


ffl     Sixty  acres  of  beauti-  ii^ 
ful  woodland  and  lawn 


91 


air  and 


water — 


P4  homelike  surroundings,  (q 

Athletics  of  the  manly 
S  sort  encouraged  and  prop-  Prf 


^  erly  conducted. 

Endorsed  by  American  Pq 


i 


P3 


universities ;  26th  year. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Kiskiminetas 
Springs  School 

Dept.  16,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


9a 
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Pennsylvania 
Military  College 

Chester,  Pa. 

OUR  AIM:  The  develop- 
ment of  character  to  se- 
cure greatest  efficiency. 

Blstyear  begins  Sept.  18,  1912. 
We  train  trom  the  ground  up, 
endeavoring;  to  secure  the 
highest  order  of  elliciency— 
physical,  mental,  moral.  Hab- 
its of  order  and  obediein-e  are 
formed.  Alertness  and  power  of  control  are  devel- 
oped, resulting  in  sturdy,  watchful,  well-equipped 
manhood.  Military  instruction  includes  Infantry, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Degrees  griinted  —  t'ivil 
Engineering  (C.E.) ;  Chemistry  (li.S.);  Arts  (A.B.) 
For  catalogue  address 

Col.  CM ABLE8  E.  IITATT,  President. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Organized  1746,  alms  to  develop  home  loving  and  home 
making  young  women.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen,  Principal, 

Key.  I.  E.  Deer,  Asst.  Prluclpal, 
Lltltz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

MassaohnsettB 

Potse  Gymnasinm  and  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Course  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  gradu- 
ates. Similar  courses  In  Medical  Gymnastics.  For  full 
particulars  apply  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

"The  Elms"  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  sports.  Outdoor  sleeping  room. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke, Simmons.  Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic 
Science,  Music.  Miss  Poetkb,  Principal. 

Nebraska 

Theological  Seminary 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  new  year  will  open  September  17.  The  insti- 
tution is  well  equipped  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
For  information  write  to 

REV.  A.  B.  MARSHALL,  P.P.,  Preiident 
Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


EDUOATIONAIj 


EDUOATIONALi 


EDUOATIONAIj 


Tennessee 


Belmont  College 


Nashville.  Tenn. 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Literary  Department  of  the  highest  order.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and 
German  teachers.  Certification  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Goucher,  Eandolph-Macon. 

In  Music  opportunities  unsurpassed— nine  teachers  for  Piano,  Voice,  and  Violin,  eight  with  the 
best  European  training.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture— all  In  charge  of  specialists. 

City  advantages.  Accessible  to  leading  churches,  libraries,  lecture  and  concert  halls.  Outdoor 
sports.  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  etc.  Swimming,  boating,  and  horseback-riding. 

48th  year  begins  Sept.  19.    175  boarding  pupils.  Early  application  is  advised 

For  Catalogue  and  Other  Circulars,  Address  J.  D.  BLANTON,  LL.D.,  Prest. 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

An  Ideal  Place  to  Educate  Your  Son  or  Daughter 


Strong  faculty.  Moral  community.  Beautiful  scenery.  Healthful  climate.  Broiid.  and 
liberal  courses.   Positive  Christian  influences.   Expenses  reasonable. 

For  cataloEue  write  the  President 

REV.  C.  O.  GRAY,  D.D.     -      -  - 


GREENVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE 


Founded  In  1819  by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee 
Courses  leading  to  B.  A.  degree 
Fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Four-year  preparatory  department.  Bible  Training  depart- 
ment. Earnest  Christian  atmosphere.  Property  $775,000.  Eleven  large  buildings.  Thirty-nine  Instructors  and  649 
students.  Co-educatlonal.  Tuition  «18  a  year.  Board  In  the  Co-operative  Club,  «1. 76  a  week.  Text-books  rented.  Write 
for  catalogue  to 

REV.  CUNTON  H.  GILUNGHAM,  Regutrar.  MaryvUle.  Tenneisee; 


Nortb  OaroUna 


College  and  Academy  of  St.  Genevieve 

  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES   


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Located  In  the  "Land  of  tijt  Sky"  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Unsurpassed  climatic  conditions  with  mild  winters. 
Ideal  home-life.  Instructors  hold  degrees  from  European  and  American  Universities.  The  Languages  are  taught 
by  French  and  German  Profeaaors.   USt.  OenevleTe'*  also  has  a  Preparatory  Department  for  young  children. 

For  Jatalogue  and  particulars  apply  to  tho  Mother  Superior  — — — 


Kentucky 


Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Prepares  men  for  highest  efficiency;  conservative  In 
doctrine,  progressive  in  methods;  able  faculty;  unsur- 
passed equipment.  Write 

CHARLES  R.  HEMPHILL.  President 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegpiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog;  address 

Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 


New  Hampshire 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  ability.  132nd  year  opens  Sept.  18th,  1912.  For 
catalog  and  views,  address  HA IC  p.  a.MEN, 

Principal,  Sxeter,  New  Hampshire. 


West  Virginia 


West  Virginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  62. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls  L°eta^fvlseaM'a? 

Greenbrier  White  Sulphur.  Fine  buildings;  modern 
equipment;  large  campus.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Business.  S260  to  8350.  Catalogue  on  re- 
quest. R.  C.  SoMMEEvrLLB,  A.M.,  President. 


Tennessee 


Tknnkssek,  Sweetwater. 

^urootwator  Pnlloop  S'"''^-  Complete  college 
kiwcciwaicr  vuucgc  course.  Special  advantages  of- 
fered in  Music,  Expression  and  Modern  Languages.  Fine 
laboratories.  Four-year  course  in  Domestic  Science. 
Boarding  department  limited  to  fifty.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress Principal.  Mks.  Elizabeth  M.  Rowland. 
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'The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXfORD.OHIO.i'rj.^H,JJI  JMrVroUNDED  1853 


The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  capable  fuculty;  strong  curriculum;  fine 
rellEioas  influence.  Three  liundred  fifty  acres, 
— a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  special  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Ulastrated  lifrataresent  on  revuest 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
HART  A.  8AWTEB,  A.  M.,  litt.  D.,  Dean 
BOX-4&  Oxford,  O. 


Florence  H.  Severance 

BIBLE  AND  MISSIONARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio 


Trains  Bible  Teachers  for  Sunday 
Schools,  Schools,  Colleges. 

Mission  Workers  for  City, 
Home,  and  Foreign  Fields. 

Pastors'  Assistants. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Workers. 

Gives  all  the  incidental  advantages  of 
a  college  course. 


Address  Rev.  CHALMERS  MARTIN,  D.D., 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 


XFORD 

o|]ege Jor  ^omen 

Founded  1830 

Life  at  Oxford  is  ideal  !  A  classic,  elm-shaded  uni- 
versity town.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati,  "The  Munich 
of  the  Middle  West."  Stimulating  faculty,  overflowing 
attendance  of  keen  young  women.  Standard  four  year 
course,  B.  A.  Degree.  Kate  only  J355.00.  Maslc,  Art, 
Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science  and  Busi- 
ness. Write  for  "Seven  Points— Oxford  College." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin), President 
 Box  2.  OXFORD.  OHIO  

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  Hills.      -      -      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

For  catalogue  and  other  Information  inquire  of 

Prbsidbnt  William  McKibbin. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33rd  year  opens  Sept.  19th.  Affilia- 
tion with  University  ol  Cincinnati  and  Puhllc  Schools. 
Special  courses  tor  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.  Stone,  Principal. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  6  Linton  Street. 
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This  time  the  Around-the- 
/?lrOlin&  tl?C  Man  is  not  quite  clear 

in  his  own  mind  whether 
SI^OP  ''^    speaks   as   an  aroused 

Presbyterian  layman  or  as 
one  professionally  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  The  Continent.  He  is  stirred  by  the  news 
from  Korea.  He  has  read  all  that  the  editors 
of  The  Continent  have  written,  and  he  has 
scanned  other  papers  for  further  news.  All 
that  he  has  seen  elsewhere  has  been  mostly 
a  revamping  of  The  Continent  articles.  No 
other  religious  newspaper  has  handled  the 
theme  with  the  fullness,  the  promptness,  the 
intelligence  and  the  vigor  of  this  paper.  The 
A.-t.-S.  Man  is  really  quite  proud  of  the  fel- 
lows at  the  editorial  end  of  the  paper.  He 


himself  would  like  to  follow  their  lead  in  arous- 
ing the  Christian  conscience  of  America. 

No  better  way  to  do  this  is  known  to  the 
Around-the-Shop  Man  than  to  circulate  The 
Continent.  He  is  wondering  if  all  of  the 
readers  have  perceived  the  importance  of  tell- 
ing the  Korean  story  to  neighbors  and  friends. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  pass  on  The 
Continent.  If  ministers  and  laymen  are  to  be 
kept  fully  informed  and  aroused  upon  the 
Korean  situation  they  will  need  to  read  The 
Continent.  The  most  definite  and  effective 
method  by  which  many  persons  can  contribute 
their  share  to  the  deliverance  of  the  harassed 
Korean  Christians  is  to  make  sure  that  these 
articles  in  The  Continent  upon  the  subject 
are  widely  read  by  strong  men. 


Never  mind  about  denominational  lines — the 
Methodist  and  the  Episcopalian  are  as  inter- 
ested in  Korea  as  the  Presbyterian.  If  there 
is  any  other  publication,  religious,  missionary 
or  secular,  that  throws  more  light  upon  the 
present  critical  events  in  Korea  than  does  The 
Continent,  circulate  that.  By  any  means,  by  all 
means,  publish  the  tidings.  Help  open  the 
prison  doors  of  the  Christians  in  Korea,  and 
assist  in  establishing  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  earth. 

'Who  should  fight  Christianity's  battles  if  not 
the  religious  newspapers?  In  an  emergency 
like  this  dramatic  one  which  has  arisen  in 
Korea  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  paper 
to  express  the  mind  of  the  churches,  as  well  as 
to  convey  reliable  information. 


Wilson  College 

In  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  is  an 
institution  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 


FRANK  THOMPSON  HALL 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania  and  which  offers 
educational  advantages  of  a  high  order,  at 
moderate  cost. 

Early  application  is  advised,  as  rooms  are  as- 
signed in  the  order  of  application.  Address 

MISS  ANNA  J.  McKEAG,  Ph.D., 

President  of  WiUon  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Building 
Your  Boy^s 
Future 


To  your  Son,  whom  you  want 
to  be  the  heir  of  your  own 
practical  experience — 

INTERLAKEN  offers  the 
usual  academic  course  of  the  best 
schools,  but  builds  into  it  an  in- 
timate know. edge  of  practical 
industries. 

It  teaches  books  and  mechanics,  history  and  electricity,  art 
and  agriculture — weaving  all  useful  knowledge  into  one  com- 
plete, upbuilding  course  that  seems  as  natural  to  the  boy  as  his 
daily  life  at  home. 

INTERLAKEN  boys  of  eight  to  eighteen  years  erect  their 
own  school  buildings— build  real  houses— plan,  create  and 
operate  their  workshops— install  electric  lighting  systems — 
conduct  a  seven-hundred-acre  farm— and  maintain  satisfactory 
self-government. 

At  INTERLAKEN  (on  Silver  Lake)  work  and  play  are 
carefully  blended  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  life  is  in  camp 
and  dormitory— two  boys  only  to  one  tent  or  room — meals 
planned  for  health — vices  condemned  by  common  consent. 

Foryour  son's  future -character, 
helpful  efficiency,  individual  effort, 
community  spirit,  earnest  endeavor, 
success. 

A  school  —not  a  commercial 
venture.  A  center  of  constructive 
activity. 

Interlaken  "^l^'  '^^^  i";^-^ 

n  \  1 laken  do  for 
bchOOl  your  boy  ? 

Write — let  us  teli  yju  more  iu  detail. 

E.  A.  RUMELY,  M.D.' 

President. 

RAYMOND  RIORDON, 

Superintendent. 

B.  W.  TURNER, 

Principal. 

Rolling  Prairie,  hid. 
La  Porte  County ' 

Interlaken  Boys 
Building  Their 
Own  Gymnasium 


I  forgot  "fhai^^^^^^ 

/SkVOlAO 

4^al  jiiu^'ite  Wont  forget  li 


Beautiful 
Table  Silver 

Knives,  forks,  spoons,  serving  pieces, 
etc.,  rich    in   quality  and  beauty, 
correct  in  fashion  and  good  taste,  and 
armonizing    perfectly  with  the  most 
itily  set  table,  are  always  to  be  had  in 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

Our  beautiful  new  pattern.  Old  Colony,  is  the 
highest  achievement  yet  attained  in  silver  plate. 
Appropriate  for  any  time  or  place,  it  is  ideal  for 
Colonial  and  Old  English  dining  rooms.  For  sale 
by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  "V-80.  ' 

Communion  Ware 
Artistic  and  dignified  designs — the  best  that  skill  can  produce. 
Our  Special  Communion  Catalogue,  of  inleresl  to  church 
authorities,  sent  on  request.  Ask  for  "Special  Catalogue  80." 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Successor  to  Merideii  Britannia  Cu. 

b'EW  YORK  CHICAGO  BAN  FRANCISCO  HAMILTON,  CAN. 
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One  of  these  hot  days  try  a  suit  of  Dr.  Deimel 
Underwear  and  see  how  marvelously  it  keeps  your 
skin  dry  despite  the  humidity. 

It's  that  unique  linen-mesh  fabric.  Linen  is  the  j] 

quickest  textile  to  absorb  moisture  and  the  quickest 
to  dry  again.  Having  the  linen  in  the  mesh  form 
makes  the  process  qui:ker  still. 

Dr.  Deimel  Linen-Mesh  Underwear  is  therefore 
ideal  for  perspiration  weather. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Dubuque 
German  College  and 
Seminary 

has  a  unique  work  in  the  thorough 
ministerial  training  of  capable 
men  to  serve  people  of  foreign 
speech.  Begun  as  a  German 
school,  it  now  prepares  students 
of  a  dozen  or  more  races. 
Though  given  loyal  support  by 
the  German  and  other  for- 
eign churches,  it  is  essentially 

an  undertaking  that 
concerns  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at 
large 

We  want  every  Presbyterian  every- 
vyhere  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  would  like  to  do.  A 
postal  inquiry  will  bring  you  facts. 

Address  Cornelius  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  President,  Dubuque 
Ccrman  Colleee  and  Seminary,  Dubuque.  Iowa 
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The  Schools  for  the  Nation 

AMERICA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  MEANT  TO  MAKE  CITIZENS. 

From  a  conventional  point  of  view  this  affirmation  seems  an  idle  thing  to  reassert 
so  vehemently.  Anybody  who  still  takes  his  idea  of  popular  education  in  simplicity 
from  the  founders  of  the  American  school  system  will  naturally  answer:  "Yes,  but 
what's  the  use  of  saying  it?" 

Yet  there  is  use  in  saying  it,  as  the  more  alert  may  see,  just  because  the  present 
generation  of  public  school  educators  have  largely,  and  contemporary  sociological 
critics  of  education  have  almost  entirely,  drifted  off  from  the  early  American  conception 
of  the  purpose  of  free  schooling.  And  all  seem  blissfully  unconscious  that  they  are 
deserting— still  less  that  they  are  losing — anything  whatever. 

So  it  is  high  time  to  recall  the  underlying  motive  without  which  public  education 
would  never  have  been  founded  in  the  land — high  time  to  vindicate  that  motive  to  this 
social-spirited  age,  which  should  know  that  the  original  ideal  for  the  people's  schools 
is  much  more  social  than  the  utilitarian  notions  now  crowding  it  out  of  place. 

The  trend  today  of  nearly  all  state  or  municipal  school  systems  is  determined  by 
the  supposedly  unquestionable  principle  that  the  children  must  be  "taught  what  they 
will  need  after  they  get  out  of  school."  Opinions  differ  in  different  communities  about 
what  pupils  will  "need"  in  after  life;  some  towns  think  it  dancing  and  music,  others 
carpentry  and  cooking.  But  all  insist  on  being  thus  "practical"— with  an  eye  either  to 
commercial  or  to  social  success  according  to  local  temper. 

The  vice  of  this  calculation  is  not  at  all  in  adding  manual  training  and  industrial 
features  to  the  public  school  curriculum— they  ought  to  be  added  wherever  there  is 
room  for  them — but  in  debasing  the  ideal  of  the  school  from  a  public  purpose  large 
and  social  to  a  personal  purpose  small  and  selfish. 

The  cry  for  "practical  education"  is,  unconsciously  no  doubt  but  perilously  none 
the  less,  a  cry  for  success-making  schools  in  the  place  of  nation-building  schools — and 
that  is  simply  one  more  guise  for  the  ever  threatening  usurpation  of  materialism  where 
the  hopes  of  the  higher  man  and  the  nobler  race  demand  idealism. 

Not  what  will  make  children  successful  in  financial  self-support,  but  what  will 
make  them  stout  upholders  of  a  free  government  and  a  righteous  social  order,  is  the 
criterion  by  which  wise  directors  of  the  public  schools  will  entirely  regulate  their 
curriculum  and  their  spirit  of  instruction. 

The  republic  can  live  only  in  and  by  citizens  intellectually  able  to  comprehend  its 
problems.  And  the  value  of  citizens  to  a  free  land  is  determined  not  by  their  skill  in 
the  use  of  their  hands  but  by  their  understanding  and  wisdom  in  the  use  of  their  brains. 

The  public  schools  succeed  therefore  only  when  they  teach  their  pupils  to  think 
intelligently,  independently  and  morally  for  their  country's  sake. 

To  preserve  in  the  schools  this  patriotic  worth  calls  for  steadfast  resistance  along 
the  whole  line  to  all  private-privilege  theories  of  their  function. 

Whatever  the  school  can  do,  extra  and  incidental,  to  make  young  people  better 
money-earners  is  well  and  good.  But  if  in  this  respect  the  last  becomes  first — if  cul- 
ture of  skill  is  put  before  culture  of  mind  and  soul — the  inversion  will  ultimately  spell 
disaster  for  the  nation. 
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Last  National  Political  Convention  for  1912 

One  more  national  political  convention  remains  to  be  held — thai 
of  the  new  Progressive  party — which  will  meet  in  Chicago  next 
week  and  is  expected  to  nominate  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a  plat- 
form which,  he  has  promised,  will  be  full  of  "human  interest." 
There  will  then  be  five  presidential  candidates  worthy  of  cognizance ; 
Chafin,  Debs,  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson — the  order  of  naming 
being  purely  alphabetical.  As  the  Progressive  party  is  a  novelty, 
it  is  naturally  attracting  the  widest  attention  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  manager.  Senator  Dixon,  has  announced  that  his  chief 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  Republican.  This  statement  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  resigning  from  the  Republican  Club 
of  New  York  City,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  twenty-seven 
years,  thus  breaking  home  ties  with  a  vengeance.  Ex-Senator 
Beveridge  of  Indiana  last  Thursday  broke  with  the  Republican  party 
in  a  public  letter,  which  will  be  a  Progressive  keynote.  He  is 
scheduled  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  coming  convention,  and  also  to 
become  a  candidate  for  governor  of  his  state  on  the  third  party 

Wool  and  Sugar  Tariffs  Pass  Senate 

Skillful  manipulation  of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  progressive 
Republicans  in  the  senate  resulted  last  week,  first,  in  the  defeat  of 
the  wool  tariff  bill  which  had  come  up  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, providing  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  wool,  and  then 
in  the  passing  of  the  LaFollette  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  house 
measure.  This  provides  a  raw  wool  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  an 
average  of  55  per  cent  on  manufactured  woolen  goods.  It  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  bill  which  President  Taft  vetoed  last 
year  on  the  ground  that  the  tariff  board  had  not  then  made  a  report. 
The  measure  will  go  to  joint  conference,  and  may  finally  be  vetoed 
by  the  President,  but  Mr.  Taft  may  feel  impelled  to  sign  this  bill, 
if  it  is  approved  by  the  house,  because  it  is  considered  well  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  the  tariff  board. 

With  the  successful  strategy  of  the  Progressive  Republicans  fresh 
in  mind  the  regular  Republicans  were  ready  on  Saturday  to  accept 
the  Bristow  bill  providing  for  a  reduction  in  sugar  tariffs.  It  is 
believed  that  the  house  will  accept  this  bill,  which  reduces  the  duty 
on  sugar  from  $1.90  to  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  The  reduction 
itself  is  not  great,  but  this  decrease,  combined  with  abolition  of  the 
Dutch  color  standard,  while  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $5,000,000  annual 
revenue,  will  mean  a  saving  of  perhaps  $20,000,000  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
senate  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1909  the  Republican  senators 
gave  scant  attention  to  an  identical  bill. 

Attached  to  the  wool  bill  is  the  Cummins  amendment  providing  for 
a  permanent  tariff  commission  to  take  the  place  of  the  President's 
tariff  board.  The  board  was  wiped  out  by  the  house's  failing  to 
appropriate  for  it,  but  was  restored  by  the  senate,  which  yielded  to 
the  demand  for  expert  tariff  information,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
loose  talk  which  has  long  been  the  popular  way  of  handling 
the  subject.  ,  , 

Naval  Budgets  Growing;  Congress  Halts 

Democratic  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  coining 
in  for  a  general  newspaper  scoring  because  they  last  week  refused 
to  vote  an  appropriation  for  new  battleships,  thus  breaking  the 
recent  policy  of  adding  two  battleships  a  year  to  the  nation's  fleet. 
This  course  stands  out  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  present 
and  contemplated  action  of  other  great  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
are  engaged  in  a  vigorous — even  vicious — contest  for  naval  su- 
premacy. Expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions  of  treasure,  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  drain,  is  in  prospect,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
tremendous  outgo  necessitated  by  the  support  of  standing  armies 
of  the  world  and  all  that  pertains  thereto.  A  race  is  in  progress 
which  threatens  to  bankrupt  national  treasuries  or  burden  taxpayers 
beyond  all  reason.  Into  this  deplorable  paper  warfare  Congress 
has  refused  to  drag  the  United  States.  Champions  of  a  bigger  navy 
argue  that  a  nation  with  a  vast  sweep  of  coastline  and  possessed  of 
scores  of  islands  should  take  reasonable  precautions,  for  they  say  it 
is  not  very  long  ago  that  private  piracy  was  a  recognized  profession 
and  national  and  international  piracy  is  not  yet  altogether  dead ; 
the  conclusion  being  that  the  nations  must  build  dreadnaught  after 
dreadnaught,  to  be  followed  by  superdreadnaughts.  And  yet 
England,  France  and  Germany  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 


arbitrate  any  and  all  questions  with  this  country  if  the  senate  will 
enter  into  general  arbitration  treaties. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  energetic  Winston  Churchill,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  England  is  catching  the  shipbuilding  craze 
in  most  virulent  form.  She  has  long  declared  for  a  two-power 
policy;  that  is,  a  fleet  as  strong  as  any  two  European  navies  com- 
bined. But  as  Germany  has  previously  said  that  her  imperial  dignity 
demands  she  be  as  strong  as  Britain  on  the  North  sea,  Mr.  Churchill 
announced  to  parliament  last  week  that  the  British  shipbuilding 
program  for  the  next  five  years  must  be  five  battleships  a  year  and 
four  in  each  of  the  following  years.  This,  of  course,  takes  no 
account  of  cruisers  and  smaller  craft.  Mr.  Churchill  also  recognized 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  nayy,  all  of  which 
means  more  millions,  but  he  reiterated  his  text,  which  was,  "Build! 
Build  untiringly !"  However,  French  pride  will  not  willingly  be 
eclipsed  by  the  Teutons,  so  France  enlarges  her  naval  building  pro- 
gram, spurred  on  by  her  understanding  with  England  that  she, 
France,  is  to  guard  the  Mediterranean  and  maintain  a  two-power 
standard  as  to  that  sea.  Italy  has  a  burst  of  war  time  enthusiasm, 
and  forthwith  plans  more  and  larger  ships ;  and  Austria  feels  that 
she  must  try  to  keep  step  with  her  sister  members  of  the  triple 
alliance.  Russia,  despoiled  of  her  navy  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  yet  with  latent  resources  of  almost  unlimited  richness,  proposes 
a  naval  budget  of  $645,000,000  in  the  next  five  years.  And  the 
reflex  effect  upon  Japan  is  easily  foreseen.  All  this  only  serves 
to  spur  Mr.  Balfour,  former  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
British  lord  high  chancellor.  Viscount  Haldane,  to  follow  Mr. 
Churchill's  lead  with  a  solemn  appeal  for  more  sea  power.  England 
believes  Germany  must  be  surpassed  at  all  hazards,  and  German 
statesmen  declare  that  English  actions  and  speeches  make  it  neces- 
sary for  Germany  to  have  more  and  still  more  ships. 

Laborites  to  Oppose  Bigger  Navies 

The  only  note  of  opposition  to  the  "Build,  build !"  appeal  came 
from  Ramsay  Macdonald,  a  leading  labor  member  of  parliament, 
who  said  that  neither  Germany  nor  England  could  long  stand  such 
a  strain  on  their  finances,  and  he  declared  that  British  laborites 
will  join  the  laborites  of  Germany  in  opposing  constant  increases 
of  naval  expenditures. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  tremendous  economic  waste  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  instead  of  the  United  States  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  naval  extravagance  merely  because  it  is  the  prevailing 
international  fashion,  this  nation  should  lead  the  way  toward  inter- 
national peace  and  disarmament.  The  present  fever  for  warship 
construction  may  be  regarded  as  an  insane  fury.  Just  as  individuals 
are  daily  becoming  more  peaceable,  so  nations  can  become  less 
warlike.  Doubtless  America  can  exert  potent  pressure  toward  this 
end,  and  the  first  step  calls  for  moderation  of  appropriations  for 
new  ships.  ,  . 

Income  Tax  Bill  Is  Adopted 

Without  waiting  for  two  more  states  to  ratify  the  proposed  in- 
come tax  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  the  senate  last 
Friday  passed  an  excise  bill  which  would  levy  upon  all  persons, 
firms  or  partnerships  an  annual  tax  of  i  per  cent  of  net  incomes  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  The  measure  is  almost  identical  with  the  one 
passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  some  weeks  ago,  and  its 
effect,  if  not  vetoed  by  the  President,  would  be  to  extend  the  excise 
tax  imposed  by  the  corporation  tax  law  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
act  which  now  applies  only  to  corporations. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  see  a  distinction  between  an 
excise  tax,  so  called,  and  an  income  tax,  but  the  supreme  court 
is  expected  to  look  with  favor  on  the  former,  whereas  it  has  of- 
ficially nullified  the  latter.  In  any  event,  it  is  probable  that  the 
income  tax  amendment  will  next  winter  be  ratified  by  at  least  two- 
more  states,  thirty-four  having  already  fallen  into  line,  so  that  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  bill  just 
passed.  ,  , 

—It  is  given  to  few  writers  to  treat  successfully  such  varied 
fields  of  literature  as  did  Andrew  Lang,  who  died  July  21  in  his- 
68th  year  in  Scotland,  his  native  land.  Beginning  with  his  "Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  of  Old  France"  forty  years  ago,  his  successive 
works  proved  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  of  the  classics,  par- 
ticularly Homer;  critic,  historian,  narrator  of  folk-lore  and  con- 
tributor to  the  current  press  both  daily  and  monthly. 


—The  cure  for  sorrow  is  f orgetfulness  induced  by  activity  in^ 
helpfulness  to  human  need. 
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Kew  and  Better  Judges  for  Accused  Koreans 

Last  week's  news  from  Korea  was  all  contained  in  one  message 
which  left  much  of  further  explanation  to  be  desired.  Up  to  this 
writing  that  explanation  is  not  forthcoming,  either  through  press 
dispatches  or  through  private  advices  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  statement  of  this  one  cablegram  to  the  Associated  Press 
was  in  brief  that  there  had  been  a  "refusal  of  counsel  to  accept  the 
former  judges,"  and  that  on  this  account  three  new  judges  had  been 
appointed  who  would  begin  anew  from  the  first  the  trial  of  the 
Koreans  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Governor 
General  Terauchi. 

Pending  explanation,  the  best  guess  that  can  be  made  at  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statement  is  that  the  counsel  for  the  defense  have,  by 
means  of  some  affidavit  of  prejudice,  succeeded  in  "swearing  off 
the  bench"  the  judges  who  have  been  sitting  in  the  case.  If  this 
has  happened,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  new 
judges  will  be  more  generous  in  allowing  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence for  the  defense,  and  in  those  circumstances  acquittal  of  the 
Koreans  might  be  hoped  for. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Dr.  Frank  M 
North  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Cook,  secretaries  respectively  for  the  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Board  and  the  Methodist  boards,  both  North  and 
South,  visited  Washington  and  interviewed  the  state  department  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  foreign  affairs  committees  in  both  house  and 
senate.  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson  of  New  York  accompanied  the 
secretaries.  As  chairman  of  the  delegation.  Dr.  Brown  made  it  plain 
that  they  were  not  asking  any  diplomatic  intervention  now  in  behalf 
of  the  American  missionaries.  But  if  Japanese  aggressions  in  Korea 
should  by  any  means  pass  to  a  stage  which  did  demand  of  the 
United  States  government  action  in  behalf  of  its  nationals,  it  was 
felt  by  the  missionary  leaders  that  the  responsible  public  authorities 
should  be  fully  advised  of  the  way  the  case  has  looked  to  the  friends 
of  missions  from  its  beginning.  Full  information  from  the  files  of 
all  three  boards  was  therefore  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  officials 
interviewed.  It  remains,  however,  the  confidence  of  all  the  three 
denominations  interested  that  the  Korean  difficulty  will  not  come  to 
any  pass  of  real  interference  with  missionary  workers,  and  so  the 
"'appeal  to  Caesar"  is  expected  to  continue  unnecessary. 

Disestablishment  Issue  Involved  in  Trivial  Case 

The  famous  "Banister  case"  in  the  Church  of  England  was  sup- 
posed to  be  settled  when  the  house  of  lords  lately  confirmed  the 
decision  of  all  the  lower  courts  upon  it,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  seems 
to  be  a  bigger  church  and  national  issue  since  it  was  "settled"  than 
it  was  before.  The  case  arises  out  of  the  long  disputed  question 
whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  marry  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 


Until  1907  the  law  of  the  united  kingdom  as  well  as  the  law  of 
the  Church  of  England  forbade  marriages  of  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion. Parliament  in  that  year,  however,  repealed  the  civil  statute 
on  the  subject.  But  the  church  refused  to  make  any  corresponding 
amendment  in  its  rules.  No  sharp  issue  on  the  subject  arose,  how- 
ever, until  Mr.  Banister,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  and  his  second 
wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Banister,  presented  them- 
selves soon  after  marriage  at  the  altar  of  their  parish  church  to 
receive  communion.  The  rector,  a  stubborn  high  churchman,  refused 
them  the  sacrament  and  dismissed  them  from  the  altar  on  the  ground 
that  they  were,  in  the  language  of  the  Anglican  canons,  "open  and 
notorious  evil  livers."  Mr.  Banister  appealed  to  the  civil  courts  for 
mandamus  to  compel  the  rector  to  grant  communion  to  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  case,  fought  from  court  to  court,  finally  came  to  the 
law  commission  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  the  supreme  court 
of  the  British  kingdom,  and  there,  as  in  all  the  courts  below,  his 
right  to  the  sacrament  was  sustained. 

But  the  rector  still  declares  that  he  will  not  violate  his  conscience 
by  administering  the  Lord's  supper  to  these  parishioners.  He  takes 
the  position  that  the  church,  even  though  established  as  a  part  of 
the  government,  is  not  subject  to  coercion  by  the  government.  And 
Dr.  Gore,  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  which  diocese  the  case  arises, 
although  he  is  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  high  church,  supports  this 
position  entirely.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  other  hand, 
who  is  the  ranking  prelate  of  the  Anglican  body,  apparently  under- 
takes to  find  a  comfortable  position  that  will  include  both  sides  of 
the  question.  He  admits  that  the  action  of  the  "law  lords"  has 
relieved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banister  from  any  imputation  on  their  char- 
acters, but  nevertheless  holds  that  the  fact  of  their  having  contracted 
a  marriage  forbidden  by  the  church  bars  them  from  the  communion 
table.  He  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  church  cannot  allow  any 
tribunal  external  to  itself  to  determine  the  terms  upon  which  it  will 
administer  its  sacraments. 

Even  this  compromising  attitude,  however,  seems  to  put  the  arch- 
bishop in  a  position  where  he  will  be  obliged  to  support  Rector 
Thompson  in  declining  to  obey  the  civil  mandate  when  Mr.  Banister 
and  his  wife  again  apply  for  communion,  as  they  presumably  will 
do  this  autumn.  Altogether,  the  question,  though  to  American 
eyes  an  utterly  trivial  one  at  bottom,  seems  very  likely  to  force  to 
the  fore  in  England  the  whole  question  of  disestablishment  as  an 
immediate  issue,  or  else  cause  such  a  disruption  as  occurred  in 
Scotland  in  1843.  ,  , 

Mighty  Missionary  Dies  at  Fourscore 

A  great  and  historic  figure  in  the  missionary  world  passed  away 
when  Dr.  Griffith  John  died  in  London  July  25.  Dr.  John  was  the 
first  gospel  preacher  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  China  with  the 
message  of  the  evangelical  churches.  He  first  went  to  China  in 
1855,  and  for  five  years,  like  all  other  missionaries  in  that  land 
up  to  that  time,  he  kept  to  the  coast,  preaching  in  Shanghai.  But 
in  i860,  despite  the  well  known  aversion  to  foreigners  prevailing 
in  the  hinterland.  Dr.  John  boldly  set  out  up  the  Yangtze  valley. 
(Continued  on  page  1094) 


It  Was  Not  from  The  Continent 

Recently  a  large  number  of  ministers  have  been  favored  with  a  circular  bearing  the  leg- 
end '  C.  Q.  D."  and  purporting  to  come  from  one  "Lloyd  Harter,  Secretary."  The  circular 
declares  that  religious  journalism  is  in  a  perishing  condition  and  asks  the  receiver  to  forward 
the  names  of  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  its  rescue.  In  response  to  inquiries  further 
announcement  has  been  made  of  a  publishing  syndicate  which  offers  for  sale  preferred  stock 
bearing;  7  per  cent  interest. 

The  first  circular  gives  no  definite  indication  of  its  sponsors  and  actual  purpose.  Some 
persons  have  asked  us  if  it  came  from  The  Continent. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  state: 

1.  The  circular  did  not  come  from  The  Continent. 

2.  The  Continent,  with  a  subscription  list  showing  large  gains  every  month  since  the 
combination  of  The  Interior  and  The  Westminster  twenty  months  ago,  has  no  occasion  to 
send  out  announcements  that  the  religious  press  is  in  a  bad  way. 

3.  The  Continent  has  no  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  any  enterprise  asking  invest- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  federating  religious  papers. 

4    The  Continent  has  no  stock  for  sale. 

5.    Any  and  all  communications  from  us  are  sent  out  openly  over  our  signature. 
The  above  information  is  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  have  been 
misled  by  ambiguous  promotion  literature  or  the  erroneous  assumptions  of  other  publications 
July  25,  1912  Thk  Continent. 
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Editorial 


"What  Do  You  Read,  My  Lord?" 

THE  QUESTION  of  Polonius  to  Hamlet  is  still  of  interest. 
Reading  is  a  mind  filler.  The  American  morning  habit  is 
fixed.  Breakfast  and  a  newspaper  are  inseparable.  The 
breakfast  may  contribute  little  to  physical  resources,  but  the  man 
who  must  be  in  shop,  office,  mill,  store  or  other  fixed  toil  spot,  o 
on  his  way  there  by  8  o'clock,  must  have  had  breakfast  before  his 
start,  or  his  toil  machinery  will  not  be  in  proper  order.  Likewise 
the  newspaper  may  not  furnish  his  mind  with  anything  more  nour- 
ishing than  printed  bacon  and  eggs  and  coffee,  but  the  mind  must 
have  it,  or  there  will  be  a  feeling  all  day  that  a  cog  has  slipped  some- 
where in  the  machine.  The  trip  from  the  home  in  the  alley  or  on 
the  palace-lined  thoroughfare  to  the  working  sections  of  town  can 
be  traced  by  thrown  down  daily  papers. 

Pass  through  a  tram  car,  or  the  car  of  a  suburban  railway  train, 
city  bound,  and  glance  at  the  open  pages  in  the  hands  of  the 
scanners  of  the  downpour  of  the  press  storm  of  any  morning. 
Some  eyes  are  fixed  on  political  cartoons ;  some  on  the  columns 
of  stock  quotations ;  some  on  the  results  of  the  last  day's  ball 
games;  some  on  the  editorials.  Some  hands  are  turning  pages  in 
nervous  way.  Before  your  eye  is  a  picture  of  American  reading 
life.  Retrace  your  steps.  Ask  each  reader  the  question  from 
Hamlet  and  you  may  receive  about  the  answer  of  Hamlet :  "Words, 
words,  words."  They  answer  truly  when  to  your  question  men 
reply,  "Nothing.    The  paper  contains  nothing." 

Once  in  a  half  century  there  is  a  Titanic  disaster.  Once  or  twice 
a  Chicago  fire.  Not  oftener  a  San  Francisco  horror.  The  rest  of 
life's  daily  happenings  are  only  so  many  words.  Great  sheets  of 
printed  paper  and  nothing  making  a  mark  on  life.  Papers  enough 
are  thrown  away  between  New  Orleans  and  Portland,  Atlanta  and 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Halifax,  every  morning  to  blanket  acres 
of  prairie  land,  and  the  sum  total  of  real  impressions  made  on  our 
national  life  could  be  put  into  the  mow  of  a  western  farmer's  barn. 

The  man  who  yesterday  was  planning  to  secure  at  all  hazards  the 
presidential  plum  for  a  first,  or  second,  or  third  time  goes  right  on 
planning  today,  affected  in  no  way  by  his  morning  paper.  The 
stock  jobber  cudgels  his  almost  wornout  brain  to  find  new  schemes 
by  which  to  infuse  new  life  into  a  dead-and-dreary  stock  market. 
The  typewriter  girls  and  underpaid  clerks  of  both  sexes  flit,  shuttle- 
like, from  home  to  toil  and  from  toil  to  what  night  may  bring — 
excitement,  pleasure,  ennui  or  sin.  What  reading  they  may  have 
done  makes  no  more  mark  on  the  surface  of  their  brains  than 
the  touch  of  a  fly's  foot  on  a  window  pane. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as  a  people  that  prides  itself  on  knowing  so 
much,  we  really  know  so  little?  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
scholars,  the  scientific  men,  the  specialists,  who,  as  a  whole,  are  few 
measured  against  our  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  but  of  the 
everyday  man  and  woman  who  plunge  along  from  breakfast  to 
bedtime  without  adding  one  new  idea  to  their  stock,  be  it  great  or 
small.  What  have  all  these  read  in  the  last  365  days?  Nothing. 
Who  is  the  better  for  what  they  have  read?  No  one.  What  great 
upward  impulse  has  national  life,  or  even  private  home  life,  received 
from  the  output  of  the  American  daily  press  today?  None.  What 
sort  of  crop  will  tomorrow  reap  from  the  sowing  of  nothing  on 
the  soil  of  life  today? 

There  has  never  been  such  an  epoch  of  opportunity  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  is  this  of  today.  Peking  and  New  York  shake 
hands  every  morning.  London  and  San  Francisco  say  good  night 
to  each  other  with  each  sundown.  The  north  pole  and  the  south 
pole  have  nodded  in  recognition  of  acquaintance  with  each  other 
after  an  eternity  of  isolation.  The  air  talks  to  men  and  they  hear 
the  sound.  There  is  not  a  place  on  earth  where  a  man  can  hide. 
The  heavens  have  revealed  depths  so  remote  that  the  figures  which 
tell  the  story  are  beyond  our  comprehension.  And  "yet  there  is  no 
open  vision." 

The  pygmy  financier  spends  himself  making  money  and  spendmg 
it  in  sums  that  make  the  rank  and  file  of  life  stare  and  swear. 
Political  parties  look  this  way  and  that  for  men — colossal  men, 
Abraham  Lincoln  men,  Thomas  Jefferson  men,  Daniel  Webster 
men,  Wendell  Phillips  men,  William  Wirt  men,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  men,  Horace  Greeley  men,  Joseph  Medill  men,  and  can- 
not find  them.  In  a  newspaper  age,  in  an  every-man-reads  age, 
where  some  curious  Polonius  asks,  "What  do  you  read,  my 
lord?"  our  great  lord,  the  multitudinous,  breakfast-time  reading 
public  answers,  "Words,  words,  words";  words  unsuggestive  of 


ideas — words  jumbled  together  by  the  hundred  thousand  by  Swift- 
quill,  the  reporter,  that  bear  no  uplifting  message  to  a  soul ;  words 
that  run  into  deeply  worn  brain  paths  that  lead  to  nothing. 

The  magazines  are  scarcely  better.  If  they  are  strong,  edited 
by  men  with  a  message  of  uplift  for  life  and  with  purpose  and 
power  to  give  it  utterance,  they  yet  lie  by  the  ton  on  the  newsstands 
at  the  end  of  a  month  unsold.  They  must  be  filled  with  sporting 
stories,  with  baseball  attractions,  with  pictures  of  the  Muggsys  and 
Connies  and  Honuses  who  control  "the  diamond."  There  is  good 
literature  on  the  newsstands,  but  its  cost  condemns  it  when  put  in 
competition  with  the  Sunday  morning  offering  of  the  great  dailies 
The  before  quoted  proverb,  "Reading  makes  a  full  man,"  must  be 
changed  to  read,  "Newspaper  reading  makes  a  fool  man."  The 
"Daily  Evening  Squib,"  sold  before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
forces  from  the  newsstands  by  sheer  "fizzical"  energy  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  which  was  once  the  mouthpiece  of  Thoreau  and  Lowell 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Alcott  and  Emerson. 

The  shops  of  booksellers  have  shelves  filled  with  the  treasures  of 
the  ages,  but  in  the  windows  given  to  advertising  are  novels,  novels, 
novels.  Melodrama  long  ago  drove  the  essay  to  the  last  place  in 
the  corner  by  the  rear  wall  of  the  book  shop.  Look  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  pretty  girl  in  the  chair  next  you  in  the  parlor  car 
You  will  find  her  reading  "The  Prodigal  Judge."  Who  ever  saw 
even  a  college  girl  reading  "Sartor  Resartus"  or  "The  Diamond 
Necklace"  on  a  railway  train?  Perhaps  the  title  of  "Diamond 
Necklace"  might  captivate  her,  but  the  reading  of  two  pages  of 
Carlyle's  masterly  vigor  would  condemn  humor  and  satire  and 
history  to  the  limbo  of  the  ash  barrel.  If  the  boy  and  girl  readers 
of  today  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  tomorrow  what  will 
their  children  read?  Will  they  follow  in  the  path  of  "Lydia  Lan- 
guish" and  hide  their  books  from  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  Argus- 
eyed  aunt  when  she  appears?  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  on  the 
dirt  floor  of  a  log  cabin  by  three  great  books — the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
and  Blackstone.  Are  America's  future  Lincolns  being  so  made 
today? 

The  hour  has  struck  for  a  new  renaissance — a  reading  renais- 
sance.  Will  the  bell  stroke  be  heard  by  America's  reading  millions? 

We  heard  the  question  asked  recently,  "Why  was  there  no  'dark 
horse'  run  in  the  race  for  the  presidential  nominations?"  The 
answer  came  without  hesitation,  "There  are  no  'dark  horses.' "  Is 
it  true?  Have  our  "simple  great  ones  gone  for  ever  and  ever  by"? 
What  has  produced  the  dearth?  We  have  given  the  answer  al- 
ready. As  a  nation  reads,  so  are  its  deeds,  and  we  have  become  a 
people  whose  only  reading  is  "words,  words,  words."       R.  S.  H. 


Korea's  Message  to  the  Churches 

There  is  honey  in  the  lion's  carcass.  The  adversity  and  bitter- 
ness which  have  come  upon  the  Korean  Christians  have  a  message 
of  sustenance  for  the  church  universal.  These  new  disciples  are 
not  suffering  in  vain.  Aside  from  all  the  strengthening  of  the  ties 
of  worldwide  Christian  fellowship  that  has  already  resulted,  we 
clearly  perceive  this  profit  in  the  present  persecutions — they  are 
teaching  all  Christians  that  we  have  a  faith  worth  suffering  for. 

The  harried,  imprisoned,  tortured  Korean  Christians,  who  believe 
that  they  are  being  punished  because  they  wear  Christ's  name,  are 
giving  the  world  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  how  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  can  endure  persecution.  Their  faith  is  being  put  to  the  proof, 
and  it  fails  not.  That  has  been  through  the  ages  the  church's 
conquering  truth.  The  gospel  stands  the  test  of  prison  and  torture 
It  enables  men  to  suffer  and  die  without  regret  or  fear.  "Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him,"  the  ancient  martyr  refrain,  is  stili 
rising  from  dank  Korean  prisons.  The  Christian  Koreans'  faith 
holds  out.  Liberty,  home,  friends,  comfort,  prosperity — all  these 
are  still  less  dear  than  the  honor  of  the  Name  to  the  friends  of 
Christ. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  Korean  prisons  comes  a  great  light  to 
lighten  all  the  church. 


— It  is  a  frequent  remark  with  those  inclined  to  philosophize  on 
church  problems  that  the  home  mission  cause  suffers  everywhere  in 
its  appeal  to  human  interest,  as  compared  with  foreign  missions, 
because  the  heroic  element  so  constantly  emphasized  in  the  foreign 
enterprise  disappears  from  sight  almost  entirely  in  the  home  under- 
takings of  the  church.  But  these  philosophers  should  recognize  how 
some  of  the  more  recent  developments  of  home  missions  put  for- 
ward the  heroic  appeal  quite  as  convincingly  as  foreign  missions 
have  ever  done.  Certainly  it  is  the  appeal  to  the  heroic  instinct 
which  has  gripped  the  two  young  Union  Seminary  graduates  who, 
by  their  own  choice,  will  go  this  fall  to  live  a  year  in  the  humble 
peasant  huts  of  Europe,  in  preference  to  taking  their  other  offered 
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opportunity  of  a  year  of  comfortable  book  study  in  famous  Euro- 
pean universities.  Two  kinds  of  "fellowships"  were  at  the  disposal 
of  each  of  these  young  men,  and  they  took  the  humbler  choice  for 
the  very  reason  which,  to  noble-minded  youth,  has  made  service  an 
attraction  superior  to  privilege  from  the  days  of  Moses  even  until 
now.  The  obligation  thus  assumed  by  these  Union  men  and  their 
San  Francisco  comrade  binds  them  to  return  and  devote  themselves 
in  this  country  to  obscure  and  trying  labors  among  the  immigrants 
—a  genuine  "volunteering"  quite  as  true-hearted  and  self-sacrificing 
as  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  has  ever  evoked  in  behalf  of 
the  foreign  mission  field. 

— There  is  much  stir  abroad  just  now  among  theosophists  in 
many  lands  over  Mrs.  Annie  Besant's  prophecy  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  immediately  at  hand.  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  fol- 
lowers have  appropriated  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  premillenarian 
Christians,  but  it  is  evident  that  their  idea  of  the  "second  advent" 
is  very  far  from  the  church  conception.  In  fact,  it  is  a  strictly 
theosophical  Christ  for  whom  they  are  looking — the  private  pro- 
prietary possession  of  their  own  cult.  Mrs.  Besant,  indeed,  has 
already  designated  the  earthly  body  in  which  the  Christ  is  to  appear 
— the  corporeal  frame  now  inhabited  by  one  of  her  own  votaries, 
a  young  Brahman,  Krishna-Muthi,  who  is  now  visiting  theosophical 
societies  in  Paris  and  London.  The  Record  of  Christian  Work, 
however,  states  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  Indian  theosophists  rise 
to  hail  with  faith  Mrs.  Besant's  prediction.  So  much  clamor  of 
dissent,  it  is  said,  has  met  her  in  India  that  she  has  been  constrained 
to  desert,  temporarily  at  least,  her  beloved  Indian  home  and  to 
follow  her  chosen  young  Christ  to  Europe,  thus  evading  this  un- 
comfortable skepticism  until  something  happens  to  silence  it. 

— The  Anti-Saloon  workers  are  customarily  so  busy  in  political 
lines  that  the  public  is  apt  to  overlook  the  good  they  do  in  other  and 
perhaps  quieter  activities.  The  tactful  private  efforts  of  the  league 
to  persuade  railroad  companies  not  to  sell  liquor  aboard  dining 
cars  have  had  a  success  quite  as  surprising  as  it  is  gratifying.  All 
the  more  important  Illinois  lines  recently  announced  that  they  were 
taking  their  dining  cars  out  of  the  saloon  class,  and  now  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  announces  that  no  more  liquor  can  be  purchased  on 
its  trains  east  of  Pittsburg.  West  of  Pittsburg,  it  appears,  the 
trade  had  been  practically  eliminated  already.  Other  roads,  now 
that  precedents  so  influential  have  been  established,  can  hardly  fail 
to  follow  suit.  It  is  really  a  great  reform  so  quietly  set  going 
that  its  importance  may  on  that  very  account  be  minimized  in 
popular  appreciation. 

— The  New  York  Times  pays  generous  tribute  to  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  as  the  only  "strictly  municipal  university  in  the 
world."  Certainly  none  of  the  state  universities  of  the  nation 
are  more  vigorous  than  this  great  municipal  school,  which  is  rapidly 
coming  to  compare  with  them  also  in  size  and  variety  of  activities. 
To  Presbyterians  it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  present  head, 
and  virtually  the  creator  of  the  institution  in  its  present  efficiency, 
is  a  stalwart  Presbyterian  elder,  Charles  W.  Dabney.  He  is  one  of 
many  leaders  in  public  university  work  who,  although  forbidden 
to  teach  religion  directly,  amply  insure  by  their  own  example  and 
personal  influence  that  the  schools  under  their  care  shall  not  be 
"godless"  institutions. 

— Perhaps  to  many  it  may  have  seemed  a  very  portentous  thing 
when  the  International  Bible  Students'  Association  in  conference  at 
Washington  solemnly  voted  to  abolish  hell.  The  press  associa- 
tions at  least  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  action  to  scatter 
the  news  of  it  all  over  the  country.  But  when  one  learns  that  the 
International  Bible  Students'  Association  is  nothing  but  a  group 
of  Pastor  Russell's  Millennial  Dawnites  the  impressiveness  of  the 
news  quickly  filters  out.  Pastor  Russell's  talent  for  dignifying 
a  small  thing  with  a  big  name  approaches  the  quality  of  an  art  and 
appears  to  be  the  point  where  his  eccentric  orbit  swings  closest 
to  genius. 

— The  report  that  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  economics  and  immigration,  formerly  of  Cornell  and  now 
of  New  York  University,  is  to  be  made  an  official  financial  adviser 
of  the  Chinese  government  at  Peking  is  pleasing  news  to  all  friends 
of  missions.  Professor  Jenks  is  a  thoroughgoing  modern  Chris- 
tian, and  the  influence  of  his  personality  at  Peking  cannot  fail  to 
be  notably  wholesome. 

—While  Abbas  Effendi,  the  Bahai  prophet,  was  stopping  tem- 
porarily in  "his  own  hired  dwelling"  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
neighbors  noticed  undisguised  signs  that  the  old  man's  personal 
religion  remains  essential  Mohammedanism,  however  earnestly  he 
may  protest  that  he  is  offering  the  world  a  new  faith.  Especially 
did  he  betray  his  slavery  to  that  most  distinctive  of  Moslem  super- 
stitions— the  notion  that  prayers  are  effectual  only  when  uttered 


with  the  petitioner's  face  turned  toward  Mecca.  In  Montclair  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  locate  the  exact  direction  of  Mecca,  but  the 
aged  prophet  did  the  best  he  could,  with  the  interesting  result  that 
curious  watchers  reported  his  devotions  aimed  at  the  next-door 
chicken  coop.  American  adherents  of  Abbas  wish  it  known  that  he 
is  not  a  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  his  followers.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Turkish  government,  since  the  constitutional  revolution  which  lib- 
erated Abbas  from  prison,  has  restored  to  him  certain  property 
escheated  many  years  ago  from  his  father,  and  the  income  from  that 
source  suffices  for  the  simple  life  that  he  lives.  American  Bahaists 
made  up  a  purse  of  $2,000  for  their  leader's  traveling  expenses  in 
this  country,  but  he  is  said  to  have  declined  even  that.  It  is  verily 
an  agreeable  relief  to  discover  a  founder  of  a  new  religion  who  is 
not  avariciously  extorting  cash  from  those  who  believe  in  him. 
Abbas  is  quite  "by  himself  in  that." 

— The  visit  of  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity to  Winona  Bible  conference  in  August  will  be  a  "stop-off"  on 
his  way  home  from  Australia.  The  professor  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Australia,  which  is,  of  course,  the  winter  there,  and 
has  been  preaching  for  three  months  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Scots' 
church  of  Melbourne,  attracting  exceptional  audiences.  During 
June  Dr.  Paterson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Rule  and 
Substance  of  the  Christian  Faith"  under  the  auspices  of  the  "public 
questions  committee"  of  the  Victorian  Presbyterian  church — a  new 
sort  of  committee  which  might  perhaps  be  profitably  copied  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church. 

— It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  in  the  official  statistics  of  State  Clerk 
Roberts  that  the  net  gain  of  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.  last  year  was  a  little  larger  than  it  has  been  in  the  last 
few  years  past.  But  it  is  still  materially  less  than  2  per  cent,  which 
the  Methodist  bishops  lately  told  their  church  is  a  disgracefully 
small  record  of  growth. 


Statistical  Status  of  Presbyterianism 

Following  is  the  official  comparative  summary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  .'\merica  for  the  last  six  years 
(year  ends  March  31)  : 


1907. 

Synods,  51 
Presbyteries,  358 
Candidates,  1092 
GLocal  Evang.,  327 
Licentiates,  237 
Ministers,  9,031 
Licensures,  lu8 
Ordinations,  220 
Installations,  647 
Pas.  Dissolutions,  565 
Min.  received,  121 
"    dismissed,  60 
"    deceased,  167 
Elders,  36,636 
Deacons,  18,338 
Churches,         11  088 
"  org'd,  194 
"  dissol'd,  10.7 
"  received,  4t 
"  dismissed.  20 
Communicants  : 
Added:exam., 80,243 
"   certif.,  54,735 
Dismissed,  etc.  47, 329 
Restored.  5,577 
Susp.  Roll,  45,181 
Deceased,  15,501 
Whole  No.  1,341,492 
Netinc'e,  til82,830 
Baptisms; con f.  32,543 
inf.,  30.730 
8.  8.  mem.,  1,165,170 


1908. 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

279 

291 

393 

292 

292 

1105 

1066 

1152 

1205 

1130 

207 

247 

253 

336 

269. 

243 

227 

326 

313 

253 

8,951 

9,023 

9,073 

9,128 

9,374 

174 

174 

183 

163 

223 

183 

219 

206 

213 

245 

698 

754 

723 

710 

757 

570 

657 

611 

664 

620 

108 

88 

98 

140 

118 

54 

38 

43 

45 

26 

153 

165 

145 

167 

160 

87,424 

38,364 

38,840 

39,517 

40,046 

13,317 

13.690 

14.086 

14.143 

14,611 

10,017 

9,997 

10,011 

10,051 

10,030 

170 

140 

203 

183 

133 

111 

128 

95 

81 

96 

29 

9 

12 

4 

6 

6 

6 

15 

0 

3 

74,829 
54,851 
50,595 
5,995 
47,737 
15,866 
1,300,329 


29,993 
30,033 
1,164,790 


83,053 
65,303 
48,427 
5,679 
47,875 
15,107 

1,321.386 
31,057 
31,476 
31,537 

1,206,015 


75,442 
54,298 
49,280 
5,903 
48,956 
16,821 

1,339,000 
17,614 
29,271 
32,007 

1,211.537 


CONTBIBDTIONS. 


Home  Miss., $1,456,915  11,485,626  $1,541,665  $1,497  271 

For'gn  Miss., 1,1 18,666  1,179,360  1,302,673  1,311,413 

Education,       105,898  111,282  137,833  149,437 

8.  S.  Work,     165.747  174,294  171,456  20.5,177 

Ch.  Erection,  247,830  184,407  150,557  211,786 

Relief  Fund,    180,009  122,449  139,019  172,P88 

Freedmen,       148,173  149,739  154,723  288,353 

Colleges,         331,616  530,314  434,687  460,203 

Temperance,      68,939  104,497  133,504  135,181 

lAm.BibleSoc.,t40,188  ^26,914  t38,588  ^23,900 

a.  As8em.,etc.*130,630  *137,925  *146,175  *151,726 

Congreg.,     15,484,980  16,230,716  15,713,070  16,618,360 

Miscellan'us,  1,941,526  1,699,813  1,650,396  1,777,074 

Total, 


72,880 
63,583 
48,623 
6.280 
64,143 
16,044 

1,354,453 
16,453 
27,951 
80,296 

1,205,130 


$1,668,859 
2,488,477 
157,162 
198,278 
189,660 
158,987 
165,393 
832,520 
132,933 
t29,141 
•171,233 
17.969,160 
1,781.675 


79.433 
56,849 
48,511 
6,430 
51,266 
16,311 

1,380,058 
25,605 
30,011 
31,594 

1,232,847 


$1,818,345 
1,437,660 
159,055 
190,562 
223,598 
186,091 
187,083 
465,068 
126,131 
J3I,7C8 
•178,361 
18.653,574 
2,178,087 


$21 . 330,439  $32, 099, 821  $21,664,756  $22,958, 968 1 $25,909,836  $25, 798, 6 1 5 
WM.  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 
tt  Includes  all  churches  received  by  the  reunion  of  1906. 
*  Includes  in  part  synodical  and  presbyterial  expenses, 
t  Does  not  include  interest  on  permanent  funds  of  the  boards, 
$630,376,  or  income  of  the  theological  seminaries,  $499,231,  or  many 
of  the  legacies  and  individual  gifts  to  the  boards. 
X  Included  in  miscellaneous. 
§  Includes  native  helpers. 
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Helping  the  "Helped"  Student  to  See  His  Debt 

BY  J.  BEVERIDGE  LEE 


THE  LIST  OF  modern  charities  is  very  long.    They  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  newest  and  last. 
But  there  is  no   difficulty  in   determining  which  is  the 
greatest.    The  greatest  of  all  charities  is  education. 

Education  is  a  gift.  After  one  has  passed  through  the  secondary 
schools  he  enters  a  realm,  in  the  university  and  college,  where  he 
cannot  escape  becoming  a  charity  pupil,  receiving  that  for  which 
he  does  not  pay,  just  as  surely  as  does  the  charity  patient  in  the 
•dispensary.  Dr.  Jesse,  until  lately  the  splendid  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  once  remarked :  "Practically,  a  student  en- 
tering the  university  is  required  to  furnish  nothing  but  brains." 
That  is  true  of  the  state  university,  it  is  also  true  of  endowed  in- 
stitutions of  every  character,  and  it  has  been  true  through  all  the 
revival  of  learning  since  Vittorino  provided  in  the  Mantuan  school 
free  scholarships  for  poor  boys  of  intellectual  promise  and  pen- 
sions for  their  poor  parents  deprived  of  their  support  during  the 
period  of  study. 

Before  our  modern  educational  institutions  received  their  en- 
■dov^'ments,  trust  funds  and  scholarships,  young  men  v/ithout  means 
were  helped  by  the  individual  benefactions  of  men  of  means  and 
benevolence.  These  benefactions  not  only  provided  for  students' 
temporal  necessities,  but  added  to  the  morale  of  the  institution,  for 
these  touches  of  interest  and  sympathy  from  personal  benefactors 
stimulated  students  in  character  and  scholarship  and  impelled  them 
to  the  best. 

Student  Help  Now  Institutionalized 

Today  student  help  is  institutionalized.  Men  create  foundations 
and  endowments  without  acquaintance  with  those  benefited  by  their 
benevolence.  They  know  the  institution  and  have  confidence  in  its 
administration.  Faculties  and  boards  of  control  apply  funds  as 
their  judgment  directs.  The  student  pays  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  expense  of  instruction — perhaps  one  fourth — and  institu- 
tionalized charity  does  the  rest.  All  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
are  thus  eleemosynary.  They  confer  vast  privileges  for  which  they 
demand  no  commensurate  pecuniary  return. 

All  this  would  be  admirable  did  the  student  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  endowment,  and  could  he  be  made  to  feel  the  obliga- 
tions involved  in  foundations  and  scholarships.  He  needs  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  motives  that  have  prompted  men  to 
separate  their  wealth  to  the  common  good,  and  the  purpose  of  those 
who  have  thought,  through  education,  to  enrich  the  community 
life  of  mankind.  When  Selfishness  appropriates  the  endowments  of 
Benevolence  the  trust  has  been  diverted  and  the  trusteeship  has 
failed.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  administer  gifts  intended  to 
advantage  mankind  to  question  rather  seriously  as  to  the  way  those 
•who  appropriate  these  gifts  answer  back  to  the  genius  of  the 
founders,  and  to  do  all  within  their  power  to  stimulate  fidelity  and 
zeal.  Were  our  universities  and  colleges  properly  sensitized  to  these 
high  obligations  idealism  would  become  indigenous  in  every  class- 
room, individualism  would  be  banished  and  the  quadrangle  would 
realize  its  original  ideal  of  a  training  school  for  the  service  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Such  results  were  certainly  apparent  under  the  old  regime.  In 
proof  of  it  I  ask  you  to  scrutinize  the  actual  portrait  of  a  student 
who  was  the  recipient  of  help  under  the  old  school  method.  Just 
a  century  ago  this  man  was  graduated  from  Yale.  On  his  birthday, 
in  his  sophomore  year,  he  wrote  upon  paper,  now  crease-worn  and 
yellow,  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  his  inner  life  as  these  were 
developed  by  certain  external  experiences.  His  monody  is  ap- 
pended faithfully  and  entire,  and,  although  a  century  old,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  preachment  upon  the  obligations  of  the  recipient 
of  educational  charity. 

April  6,  1808. 

This  is  a  day  which  should  fill  me  with  holy  gratitude  and  praise 
to  God,  and  with  humility  and  contrition  of  soul  for  all  my  sins, 
ingratitude  and  disobedience — it  being  the  day  of  my  birth,  and 
likewise  the  day  appointed  for  public  humiliation,  fasting  and 
prayer.  Oh,  that  my  heart  might  be  solemnly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  my  base  ingratitude  when  I  recount  the  mercies  and 
precious  privileges  with  which  I  have  been  so  highly  favored ;  when 
I  look  back  over  my  past  life  and  call  to  mind  the  dangers  from 
which  I  have  been  preserved  and  the  undeserved  blessings  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  me.  While  many  of  my  relatives  have  gone 
down  to  the  grave  I  have  been  preserved  in  infancy,  protected  in 
youth  and  brought  to  young  manhood  in  safety.  Not  only  have  I 
been  highly  indulged  with  temporal  blessings,  but  have  been  exalted 
far  above  most  of  my  fellow  mortals  in  respect  to  spiritual  blessings 
and  advantages.  While  many,  very  many,  are  born  in  heathenish 
darkness  and  superstition,  trained  up  in  bigotry  and  idolatry,  I 


have  had  my  birth  and  education  in  a  land  of  gospel  light  and 
liberty,  and  have  been  instructed  in  the  holy  truths  of  reli- 
gion, have  been  taught  my  duty  to  God,  to  man  and  to  myself 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  way  of  happiness,  both  in  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  I  am  not  only  blessed  with  a 
common,  but  am  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal 
education.  Though  I  undertook  it  without  pecuniary  aid,  yet 
God  has  raised  up  many  kind  benefactors  and  friends  who  have 
supplied^  me  with  all  needed.  How  distinguished  of  late  have 
I  been  in  this  respect.  By  pious  strangers  no  less  than  $230  have 
been  subscribed  for  my  education ;  and  that  I  am  taken  notice  of 
by  great  and  good  men ;  that  I  have  so  many  benefactors,  so  many 
favors  shown  me ;  that  I  am  so  much  more  highly  honored  than 
other  students  far  more  deserving  is  not  from  any  worth  or 
worthiness  in  me — it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvelous  indeed  in 
my  eyes.  It  is  he  alone  who  has  influenced  the  hearts  of  these  good 
people  to  bestow  upon  a  worthless  [one]  of  their  substance.  It  is 
he  alone  who  can  reward  them,  which  may  he  do  by  the  more 
durable  riches  of  the  kingdom  which  shall  endure  forever.  And  O, 
that  I  may  devote  myself,  and  all  that  I  have  and  am,  to  his  service ! 
May  those  kind  people  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
but  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  hereafter  seeing  that  their 
property  was  in  reality  devoted  to  God  and  made  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  his  glory  and  kingdom  and  the  best  good  of 
mankind. 

On  yesterday  (April  5)  I  received  the  surprising  and  encouraging 
and  almost  overwhelming  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Salisbury  had  sub- 
scribed $100  a  year  for  my  support  through  college.  O,  inex- 
pressible benevolence!  May  the  Lord  reward  abundantly  for  his 
kindness  and  increase  not  only  his  earthly  treasure  but  make  rich 
in  the  graces  and  blessings  of  religion  and  a  partaker  of  that  crown 
of  glory  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  hath  prepared  for  all 
that  love  him.  May  I  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  him 
through  whose  instrumentality  these  blessings  are  provided,  and 
while  I  feel  grateful  to  all  earthly  benefactors,  may  I  not  be  un- 
mindful of  him  who  is  the  first  source  and  great  author  of  every 
blessing,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  temporal  blessings,  but  seek 
those  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal,  even  that  good  part  that  shall 
never  be  taken  from  me.  W   S—  . 

It  is  evident  that  this  Yale  student  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  benevolence  of  his  patron,  but  with  it  a  sense  of  obligation  that 
is  quite  lacking  among  modern  recipients  of  academic  aid.  The 
transaction  was  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  diligent  application  in  study.  The  touch  of  a  personal 
benefaction  made  him  a  faithful  student  and  summoned  him  to  do 
his  best,  just  as,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  touch  of  a  sword  in 
the  king's  hand  made  out  of  a  soldier  a  knight  and  sent  him  upon 
his  quests  inspired  by  knightly  ideals. 

Present-day  help  must  find  some  method  like  that.  Even  when 
institutionalized  it  must  find  a  way  to  quicken  such  fine  feelings 
in  students,  to  add  zest  to  their  endeavor  and  to  inspire  them  to 
their  best.  When  the  school  learns  the  art  of  appeal  from  vast 
academic  benefits  to  the  individual  academic  conscience  the  way 
will  open.  And  unless  the  school  does  learn  this  art,  as  it  does  not 
know  it  now,  students  who  realize  their  indebtedness  to  society, 
and  who  study  conscientiously,  eager  to  help  on  the  world  rather 
than  to  get  on  themselves,  will  become  as  rare  in  our  great  In- 
stitutions as  are  glacial  pudding  stones  in  Ohio. 

Making  Life  a  Contribution  to  Public  Good 

Do  I  plead  for  a  return  to  the  old  regime?  By  no  means.  Such 
a  return  is  impossible.  But  it  is  possible  to  apply  institutionalized 
help  in  such  fashion  as  not  to  develop  individualized  men.  The 
student  must  be  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  privileges.  He  must 
be  sensitized  to  obligations.  He  must  be  brought  to  feel  the  dignity 
and  the  expectation  involved  in  his  use  of  foundations  and  fel- 
lowships, buildings  and  bursaries.  His  self-interest  must  be  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  determined  claim  of  the  institution  upon  his 
cultured  life  as  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  to  culture  society.  He 
must  be  taught  the  shame  of  egoistic  ambitions  and  somehow  be 
brought  to  realize  that  the  greatest  thing  in  life  is  to  make  that 
life  a  distinct  and  emphatic  contribution  to  the  public  good. 

I  do  not  see  how  these  desirable  results  are  to  be  attained  apart 
from  religion.  In  our  privately  endowed  universities,  endowments 
received  from  men  of  character  have  been  so  obscured  by  the  gifts 
of  the  merely  rich  that  help  speaks  a  language  individualistic  and 
commercial,  and  has  forgotten  its  mother  tongue.  In  our  state 
universities,  where  there  are  no  tuition  fees  or  endowments,  the 
gifts  of  the  commonwealths  are  so  related  to  legislative  visitations 
and  shuttlecock  appropriations  as  to  confuse  civic  with  political 
ideals,  thus  neutralizing  the  high  appeal  of  patriotism  and  citizen- 
ship. Both  corporate  and  state  universities  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  moral  reach  of  the  liability  involved  in  the  administration 
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of  trust  funds.  This  liability  is  not  ended  when  the  ledger  balance 
is  on  the  right  side  or  when  the  expert  has  completed  the  audit. 
The  liability  can  be  met  only  when  trustees  and  faculties  so  inter- 
pret the  benevolent  wishes  of  patrons  in  personal  contact  and 
friendship  and  counsel  studentward  as  to  create  a  contagion  of  zeal 
for  the  academic  ideals  of  scholarship  and  character.  And  this  con- 
tagion may  be  expected  only  as  the  authorities  deliberately  culture 
religion  and  provide  a  classroom  for  God,  where  he  may  train 
students  to  recognize  endowments  as  mercies  and  education  as  a 
loan,  for  the  repayment  of  which,  in  character  and  service,  they 
will  be  held  to  strict  account. 

The  answer  to  this  demand  for  an  academic  fostering  of  reli- 
gion has  been  that  the  university,  especially  the  state  university,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  But  thinking  on  this  subject  has  been 
very  discriminating  in  recent  years.  As  a  result  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  a  state  institution  can  have  no  partnership  with  any 
ecclesiastical  organization ;  but  it  is  also  agreed  that  no  educational 
institution  can  afYord  to  be  either  irreligious  or  secular.  Educators 
know  that  success  in  business  or  a  profession  requires  not  only 
intellectual  ability  but  moral  fiber,  and  that  manhood,  if  it  is  to 
have  moral  fiber,  must  have  religious  ideals.  Religion  has  been 
defined  as  a  fad,  a  liturgy  or  a  creed — educators  now  recognize  it  as 


a  business  asset.  They  know  that  if  college  men  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  the  keen  competitions  of  the  modern  world, 
religion  cannot  be  left  optional  or  God  made  an  elective.  Dr.  Alder- 
man, president  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  voices  the  conclusions 
of  modern  educators  when  he  says,  "Religion  is  life — the  life  of 
the  soul  under  God.  It  is  the  supreme  reality  forever  recalling  us 
'upon  this  darkling  plain'  to  a  consideration  of  such  fundamental 
things  as  truth,  integrity,  character,  faith,  reverence,  worship.  An 
irreligious  university  would  be  a  monstrosity,  the  existence  of 
which  men  would  not  tolerate,  for  the  purpose  of  a  university  is  to 
make  men.  The  essence  of  manhood  is  character,  and  the  deepest 
purpose  of  religion  is  to  guarantee  the  training  that  exists  in  char- 
acter and  moral  strength." 

There  is,  then,  hopefulness  in  the  outlook.  Our  great  founda- 
tions of  education  will  grow  more  vitally  religious  in  atmosphere 
and  more  purposefully  religious  in  method.  As  true  religion  de- 
velops, the  sense  of  moral  accountability  in  the  student  body  will 
become  more  keen,  and  in  due  time  the  claims  of  these  splendid 
charities  will  be  felt  not  merely  in  a  wholesome  protest  against  idle- 
ness and  drift  during  the  undergraduate  period  but  against  post- 
graduate lives  that  are  individualistic,  adding  nothing  to  the  com- 
mon weal  and  making  no  effort  to  redeem  from  the  common  woe. 


Idealizing  a  Practical  Education 


BY  WOODROW  WILSON 


[The  substance  of  this  article  was  embodied  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Governor  Wilson  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Highland 
Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.] 

I DO  NOT  DRAW  any  distinction  between  practical  education 
and  the  so-called  unpractical  education.  It  depends  on  what 
you  are  after;  and  if  you  are  making  for  the  goal  that  you  have 
selected,  what  you  are  doing  is  intensely  practical.  It  is  just  as 
practical  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  as  to  work  at  a  lathe.  It  is  just 
as  practical  to  read  philosophy  as  to  study  the  anatomy  of  a  steam 
engine.    It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do  with  yourself. 

Many  young  people  imagine  that  when  they  graduate  from  school 
they  are  just  beginning  life.  Are  you  not  alive  now?  Are  you  not 
in  the  world  now?  Are  you  waiting  to  begin  to  think — are  you 
waiting  to  begin  to  live?  Do  the  choices  that  you  make  every  day 
in  the  shop  or  in  the  classroom  mean  nothing  with  regard  to  your 
life?  There  is  a  very  fine  passage  in  one  of  Ruskin's  writings  in 
which  he  says  that  he  has  no  patience  with  "the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth."  That  is  the  very  time  when  you  can't  afford  to  be  thought- 
less. As  Ruskin  says,  the  only  time  you  can  afford  to  be  thought- 
less is  when  the  long  day  is  done  and  you  have  come  to  lay  down 
the  active  affairs  of  life  and  to  review  the  course  you  have  gone. 
Then  the  responsibilities  are  fulfilled ;  then  the  day  when  you 
may  be  thoughtless  has  come.  But  now,  at  the  beginning,  you  can't 
afford  to  be  thoughtless,  because  if  you  are  you  will  not  establish 
any  direction  or  momentum ;  you  won't  know  where  you  are  bound 
for  or  how  you  are  going  to  get  there.  This  is  the  particular  part 
of  your  career  in  which  you  must  be  alive  and  thoughtful — de- 
termining what  your  course  is  going  to  be ;  z.x\A  every  day  you 
affirm  or  destroy  your  choice. 

Religious  Influence  in  Industrial  Training,  Too 

In  America  we  trust  very  much  to  private  initiative  to  conduct 
technical  schools.  One  of  the  countries  which  is  our  most  formi- 
dable rival  in  the  industrial  world  is  Germany.  The  German  govern- 
ment is  everywhere  undertaking  to  see  that  Germany  is  filled  with 
expert  mechanics.  America  is  not  doing  that.  Some  thoughtful 
individuals  blessed  with  brains  as  well  as  with  the  means  are  seeing 
where  they  can  invest  their  money  in  the  energy  of  America.  Some 
churches  are  seeing  that  in  these  central  pulses  of  our  life  is  the 
place  to  establish  the  influence  of  those  views  which  direct  and 
steady  men's  souls.  And  some  municipalities — like  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  for  instance — are  seeing  that  the  place  to  put  their  money  is 
where  it  will  mean  force  in  industrial  education  as  well  as  in  the 
other  mental  disciplines.  But  America,  though  it  is  a  country 
devoted  to  education,  is  among  the  last  to  see  that  if  she  is  to 
keep  her  place  in  the  world  competitively  she  must  produce  great 
bodies  of  thoughtful  and  skillful  workmen.  If  you  will  reason  out 
from  this  idea  as  a  center  you  will  see  how  a  great  many  public 
questions  may  have  a  pivot  right  here.  For  example  (and  what 
I  am  about  to  say  I  do  not  say  with  any  political  meaning,  but 
because  it  is  sense  and  fact),  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  our  being 
unable  to  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.    I  don't  see 


how  any  thoughtful  man  with  knowledge  ever  uttered  such  non- 
sense as  that.  I  can  afford  to  compete  with  .-ny  unskilled  labor 
if  I  am  skillful.  The  labor  I  can't  afford  to  compete  with  is  the 
labor  more  skillful  than  mine.  Pauper  labor  is  not  skilled  labor; 
it  can't  be,  by  very  definition.  It  lacks  everything  except  mere 
muscle — mere  sluggish  intelligence. 

The  high-priced  labor  that  is  worth  the  money  is  the  cheapest 
labor  in  the  world.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that.  A  great  many 
political  orators  so  filled  the  air  with  phrases  that  we  couldn't  see 
it  for  a  while.  We  have  been  fooled  and  fooled,  until  I,  for  my 
part,  am  ashamed  to  be  fooled  any  longer.  They  have  made  you 
think  that  these  questions  were  never  going  to  be  settled.  I  re- 
member happening  into  the  gallery  of  the  United  States  senate  one 
day  a  good  many  years  ago,  before  we  had  seriously  begun  work  on 
the  Panama  canal,  and  the  question  of  digging  the  canal  was  under 
debate.  They  have  been  debating  it  for  fifty  years ;  it  was  what 
they  fell  back  on  whenever  the  time  was  dull  and  they  didn't  have 
anything  else  to  talk  about.  There  had  been'  a  rather  long  debate 
as  to  the  route  to  be  chosen  for  the  canal,  and  Senator  Edmunds 
of  Vermont  had  objected  to  the  Nicaraguan  route  because  it  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  volcanoes — extinct,  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
with  the  mysterious  habits  of  volcanoes  that  might  break  out  again. 
If  they  did  break  out  it  would  be  good-by  to  the  canal.  A  very 
solemn  man  arose  and,  speaking  very  slowly,  said : 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  senator  from  Vermont.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what 
he  says  about  the  geographical  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  that  this  proposed  route  is  flanked  by  extinct  vol- 
canoes which  may  conceivably  become  active  again.  But  that  does 
not  disturb  my  view  in  the  matter  in  the  least,  because  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  this  debate  for  a  great  many  years,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  volcanoes  don't  make  any  difference; 
that  nothing  will  ever  flow  through  this  canal  except  ink !"' 

Now  one  began  to  wonder  if  anything  except  ink  would  ever 
flow  through  channels  of  our  minds  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  cost  of  production,  and  if  we  would  ever  get  anything 
out  of  our  college  classrooms  with  r^ard  to  economics.  In  every 
college  of  the  United  States  for  generations  men  have  been  teaching 
what  was  so  about  economics,  and  out  in  the  legislative  halls  every- 
body was  acting  as  if  there  had  been  no  teaching  of  the  kind  any- 
where. But  at  last  it  looks  as  if  the  facts  and  the  policy  were 
going  to  meet  and  shake  hands  and  have  a  friendly  relationship  with 
one  another. 

Every  Touch  of  Skill  an  Addition  to  America's  Energy 

That  friendly  relationship  can  only  come  when  the  men  of  this 
country  realize  what  the  real  interests  of  America  are.  America 
is  economically  and  industrially  great  because  she  has  skilled  hands 
and  inventive  minds.  That  is  her  only  basis  for  supremacy  now, 
because  we  have  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  earth;  we  have  begun 
to  exhaust  some  of  our  most  obvious  resources.  We  are  not  young 
now ;  we  can't  be  prodigal.    That  heritage  that  we  got  is  looking  as 
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if  it  might  be  exhausted.  We  can't  now  depend  upon  the  mere 
largeness  and  extravagance  of  nature ;  we  have  to  depend  upon  our 
own  skill  and  cunning  and  enterprise.  It  is  that  thought  that  ought 
to  quicken  the  pulses  of  every  man  in  a  school  like  this ;  that 
every  touch  of  skill  he  acquires,  every  intimate  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery or  of  industrial  processes,  is  just  so  many  ounces  added 
to  the  energy  of  America.  And  if  I  were  a  man  of  means  I 
wouldn't  know  of  anything  more  exciting  to  put  my  money  into  than 
the  energy  of  the  United  States. 

But  what,  after  all,  are  we  interested  in  the  energy  of  America 
for?  The  thing  that  strikes  me  most  forcibly  and  gives  to  my 
thought  a  touch  of  anxiety  is  this :  America  is  full  of  men  of 
business  genius.  A  great  deal  of  genius  that  ought  to  have  gone 
into  statesmanship  has  gone  into  what  ought  to  be  called  the  states- 
manship of  enterprise.  The  great  captains  of  our  life  have  been 
captains  of  industry,  and  our  industry  has  assumed  such  a  scale,  has 
become  such  a  tremendous  thing  to  keep  in  one  mind  and  direct, 
that  it  has  absolutely  absorbed  the  energies  of  these  men.  A  great 
deal  of  what  has  gone  wrong  in  America  has  come  from  the  fact 
that  these  men  couldn't  see  anything  except  the  enterprises  they 
themselves  were  immediately  engaged  in.  A  witty  English  writer 
says  that  if  you  tie  a  man's  head  to  a  ledger  and  knock  off  some- 
thing from  his  wages  every  time  he  stops  adding  up,  you  can't 
expect  him  to  have  intelligent  views  about  the  antipodes.  That 
has  happened  to  the  captains  of  industry  in  this  country.  They 
have  so  submerged  themselves  in  single  undertakings  that  their 
heads  have  gone  under  and  they  have  been  unable  to  see  any 
horizon.  They  have  lost  the  rest  of  America  from  their  view,  and 
they  have  gone  blindly  on,  like  a  man  steering  a  ship  from  its 
bowels  instead  of  from  its  deck,  rushing  the  great  force  of  his  en- 
terprise forward  without  taking  any  reckoning  of  whither  they  were 
drawing  the  country  with  their  forces  or  what  they  were  doing  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  pushing  their  own  enterprises  reck- 
lessly and  separately  forward. 

Business  a  Patriotic  Undertaking 

Business  in  this  country,  if  it  is  to  be  American  business,  must 
be  a  patriotic  undertaking.  America  is  not  distinguished  for  being 
rich.  A  great  many  other  countries  have  been  rich,  and  they  have 
gone  to  the  eternal  bowwows ;  have  disgraced  themselves  with  their 
riches.  It  is  commonplace  to  be  rich  in  America  now.  I  was  ad- 
dressing a  school  a  couple  of  years  ago  which  was  an  expensive 
school,  so  that  I  knew  that  only  sons  of  very  wealthy  men  attended 
it.  And  I  told  those  youngsters  that  I  was  sorry  that  they  all  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  inherit  wealth,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
they  would  exert  themselves  to  do  anything  in  particular;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  foredoomed  to  obscurity  because  the  mere  pos- 
session of  wealth  did  not  give  any  man  distinction  any  more.  There 
are  too  many  millionaires  in  this  country.  Being  a  millionaire,  if  you 
want  to  be  distinguished,  you  must  do  something  with  your  money 


that  has  nothing  to  do  with  yourself.  The  only  way  you  will  ever 
become  distinct  as  a  rich  man  in  America  is  by  showing  that  you 
have  vision  and  sense  enough  to  spend  your  money  on  something 
bigger  than  yourself  and  your  own  enterprises  and  interests.  And 
until  that  thought  strikes  home  America  will  be  in  danger  of  losing 
her  place  among  the  nations;  for  she  was  born  not  in  order  to  be 
rich,  but  she  became  rich  in  order  to  endow  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. Her  wealth  is  meant  as  a  means  of  sustaining  great  institu- 
tions. Her  power  is  meant  as  a  means  of  convincing  the  world 
that  the  only  equity  lies  in  keeping  the  doors  of  opportunity  wide 
open,  the  key  lost  and  thrown  away,  so  that  all  mankind,  however 
obscure  their  origin — wherever  they  come  from  or  of  whatever 
race  they  may  be — are  free  to  enter  in. 

Lift  your  eyes  to  some  horizon  and  see  that  you  are  not  caught 
in  a  mere  material  world,  see  that  the  individual  may  die  and  will 
die  contemptible,  unless  he  has  connected  himself  with  some  great 
ideal  that  is  immortal ;  see  that  he  can  lift  himself  to  immortality, 
so  far  as  the  fortunes  of  this  world  are  concerned,  only  if  he  is 
broadened  like  the  orbit  of  some  star  that  swings  off  into  the 
firmament. 

They  That  Serve  Ascend  the  Heights 

This  world  is  a  spiritual  undertaking;  it  is  not  a  material  under- 
taking. I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  read  Dante's  "Inferno." 
Dante  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  men  as  already  in  hell  who 
were  alive  when  he  was  writing.  You  don't  have  to  wait  to  die; 
if  you  are  intent  upon  going  to  hell  you  will  go  before  you  die. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  man  gets  his  soul  sodden  and  saturated  with 
selfishness,  and  steers  with  a  sort  of  devilish  cunning  that  looks  out 
only  for  himself,  then  all  his  fair  dreams  are  gone ;  then  he  has 
already  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions;  then  he  is  already  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  devil.  These  are  plain  words,  but  true.  And 
by  the  same  token  you  can  have  your  own  heaven  while  you  are 
alive,  if  you  would  like  one.  You  can  lift  the  whole  course  of  your 
being  and  go  up  the  slopes  that  ascend  to  the  heavenly  places,  where 
men  look  out  and  are  blest  because  they  unselfishly  love  their  fellow 
beings,  because  they  want  to  serve  and  because  they  forget  them- 
selves in  their  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others.  No  man  serves 
America  by  mere  skill,  but  by  a  sort  of  consecrated  skill,  as  if  to 
say,  "I  was  not  born  a  private  person,  but  a  partner  in  the  great 
American  undertaking  to  serve  the  freedom  of  mankind." 

The  delightful  part  about  the  twentieth  century  is  that  its  spiritual 
horizons  are  broadening.  We  were  very  far  sunk  in  mere  material 
undertakings  in  the  nineteenth  centory,  but  toward  the  end  we 
woke  up ;  we  began  to  review  our  course ;  we  began  to  see  that  it 
had  not  been  a  sufficiently  handsome  century  for  America.  And  as 
the  new  century  dawned  we  began  to  turn  our  faces  more  and 
more  to  the  rising  sun.  And  so  America  is  still  bent  upon  the  mis- 
sion of  the  morning,  and  everything  shall  be  fresh  and  new,  and 
every  day  renewed,  in  order  that  men  may  never  cease  to  hope,  and 
may  always  walk  upon  the  ways  of  achievement. 


Some  New  Problems  in  Girls'  Education 

BY  HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT,  Principal  of  the  Starrett  School  for  Girls 


WE  OF  THE  OLDER  generation  of  teachers  realize  that  we 
are  constantly  dealing  with  new  problems  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  resulting  first  from  the  changes  in  the 
methods  and  standards  of  life  in  the  modern  home,  and  second  from 
the  changing  conditions,  both  social  and  educational,  which  surround 
the  young  girls  and  young  women  of  today.  And  these  problems 
equally  confront  faithful  mothers  in  the  home. 

Fifty  years  ago  home  discipline  and  training  were  perhaps  too 
rigid  and  severe  and  the  scope  of  education  was  comparatively 
narrow.  But  the  pupils  that  came  from  those  homes  had  far  more 
power  of  concentration,  far  greater  respect  for  authority,  far  more 
deference  for  their  parents  and  teachers,  far  less  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment  as  to  what  was  best  for  them  than  the  students  of 
today.  They  had  fewer  diversions,  fewer  and  less  exciting  pleas- 
ures ;  but  their  minds  and  hearts  were  free  from  the  feverish  desire 
for  change  and  excitement  that  characterizes  many  of  our  young 
people  of  the  present  time.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  pendulum 
of  changing  methods  in  the  home  and  school  had  already  swung 
far  in  the  direction  of  that  relaxing  of  home  and  school  discipline 
of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  not  a  few  of  the  mothers  of  today  are  the  product  of  that 
transitional  period  and  of  the  changed  and  changing  system.  Many 
have  not  themselves  had  the  steady  grounding  in  the  studies  that 
require  hard,  persistent  work,  and  that  produce  the  cultivated 


mind;  they  have  not  had  careful  instruction  in  the  good  old  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  nor  the  discipline  in  their  youth  of  self-denial  and 
self-restraint  or  training  in  methodical,  useful  industry.  It  there- 
fore not  infrequently  happens  that  the  first  new  problem  the  mother 
of  young  daughters  meets  is  the  problem  of  herself.  While  teachers 
are  trying  to  devise  methods  by  which  to  overcome  lack  of  home 
discipline  and  training,  many  mothers  of  young  girls  are  confess- 
ing to  themselves  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  train  their  children 
either  intellectually  or  religiously  because  of  lack  of  early  dis- 
ciplinary training  in  themselves.  When  a  mother  confesses  to 
teachers  she  cannot  command  obedience  or  deference  to  her  advice 
from  her  daughter,  cannot  enforce  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
or  of  systematic  study,  cannot  "get  her  up  in  the  morning"  in  time 
to  prevent  tardiness  at  school — then  indeed  is  the  problem  of  the 
teacher  increased  many  fold.  Such  mothers  constitute  no  small  part 
of  the  problem  of  the  teachers  of  today. 

Mother  and  Teacher  Have  Equal  Interest 

And  since  the  interests  of  mothers  and  teachers  are  so  closely 
interwoven  their  problems  are  the  same  and  they  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  solving  them.  One  advantage,  however,  belongs  to  teach- 
ers of  the  older  generation ;  they  have  had  experience  and  have 
learned  many  things  about  the  education  of  the  young.  They  have 
seen  many  theories  tested  and  have  observed  results.    They  have 
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seen  class  after  class  pass  through  the  routine  of  school  life  and 
they  know  just  what  will  be  the  result  of  certain  courses  of  conduct 
and,  I  may  say,  of  certain  courses  of  study.  Teachers  of  long 
experience,  therefore,  ought  to  be  able  to  help  parents  and  to  ofifer 
valuable  suggestions  to  coworkers  in  their  profession. 

Four  problems  especially  press  for  solution.  The  first  arises 
from  the  hurried,  complex  life  of  today.  The  universal  excuse  is 
"I  am  so  busy;  I  have  no  time."  Where  are  the  quiet  evening  hours 
we  know  of  old  when  mothers  gathered  their  children  around  them 
in  the  family  living  room,  read  to  them  or  listened  to  their  read- 
ing; when  they  knew  what  their  children  were  studying  and  were 
often  companions  in  their  studies?  Where  are  the  quiet  hours  of 
companionship  between  mothers  and  daughters  in  comfort-giving 
household  arts — sewing,  preparing  good  things  for  the  home  table, 
talking  with  each  other  and  sharing  each  other's  thoughts  and  in- 
terests? Alas!  the  pressure  of  outside  interests,  social  engagements 
and  even  outside  works  of  benevolence  (excellent  in  themselves 
but  often  performed  at  the  expense  of  home  life)  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  eliminated  this  serene  and  loving  companionship  in  house- 
hold duties.  Yet  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  not  be  found  in 
the  conclusion  that  all  outside  interests  and  entertainments  must 
be  given  up.  Health  of  body  and  mind  require  change,  and  the  stim- 
ulation and  inspiration  of  contact  with  interests  outside  the  home. 
The  problem  is  one  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions ;  of  regulation 
and  wise  restraint. 

I  am  not  overstating  the  matter  when  I  say  that  the  majority  of 
mothers  who  bring  pupils  to  enter  schools  state  that  their  daughters 
are  very  nervous  and  therefore  require  special  consideration.  Now 
this  nerve  strain  is,  I  truly  believe,  the  result,  in  part,  of  some  of 
the  new  theories  and  methods  of  education  for  which  modern  edu- 
cators are  responsible.  These  methods  insist  on  awakening  and 
stimulating  the  attention  of  young  people  in  regard  to  everything 
going  on  around  them.  Object  lessons  of  every  kind  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  them ;  regular  recitations  are  to  be  set  aside  for  some 
improving  excursion  or  outing;  definitions  are  belittled  and  the 
training  of  the  memory  is  considered  of  far  less  value  than  the 
training  of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  attention  of  many  pupils  is  so  dis- 
tracted by  the  great  variety  of  things  they  see  and  hear  and  have 
explained  to  them — by  the  numerous  "improving"  entertainments 
and  lectures  they  attend,  all  perhaps  good  in  themselves — that  their 
memories  become  like  those  of  elderly  people.  Facts  that  they 
should  remember  from  their  reading  and  study,  definitions  they 
should  hold  in  their  minds,  311  make  but  a  surface  impression  to 
be  obliterated  by  the  next  subject  that  momentarily  engages  their 
attention.  Earnest  teachers  are  pained  and  perplexed  to  observe  in 
pupils  thus  entertained  and  instructed  that  lessons  quite  well  learned 
and  recited  one  day  are  almost  entirely  forgotten  by  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  nerve  strain  resulting  from  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  young  people  there  is 
the  nerve  strain  caused  by  too  many  social  diversions,  too  much 
going  to  matinees  and  other  entertainments,  including  too  many 
young  people's  parties,  sorority  teas  and  spreads,  not  to  mention 
bridge  parties,  luncheons  and  receptions  given  by  parents  where 
the  daughters'  presence  and  help  are  required.  By  these  things 
the  attention  is  constantly  diverted  from  their  studies  or  put  upon 
such  a  strain  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  general  condition  of  nervousness 
is  the  result. 

Modern  Methods  Unfavorable  to  Concentration 

Now  one  of  the  aims  of  education  is  to  teach  pupils  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  upon  given  subjects  or  duties  till  that  subject 
or  duty  is  mastered  or  performed.  It  was  Professor  Huxley  who 
said  that  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  education  was  to  enable  us  to 
do  what  we  ought  to  do,  when  we  ought  to  do  it,  whether  we  want 
to  do  it  or  not.  To  have  the  attention  of  pupils  constantly  diverted 
means  finally  loss  of  power  to  hold  the  attention  effectively  to  any- 
thing; and  this  means  loss  of  power  to  acquire  that  thorough  educa- 
tion, that  strength  of  character  which  should  be  the  splendid  result 
of  years  spent  in  school  and  college. 

An  experiment  I  once  tried  in  raising  hyacinths  taught  me  an 
impressive  lesson,  by  analogy,  on  this  subject.  Observing  that 
hyacinths  were  grown  in  very  small  pots  I  determined  to  give  some 
rare  bulbs  a  better  chance — more  opportunity — thinking  thus  to 
secure  finer  blooms.  I  selected  large  pots  and  filled  them  with 
rich  earth ;  also  as  I  had  heard  that  plenty  of  sunlight  was  good 
for  plants  I  set  my  pots  in  a  sunny  window.  To  my  surprise  they 
were  very  slow  in  sprouting,  and  when  their  shoots  appeared  they 
were  weak,  spindly  and  almost  colorless.  More  sunlight  and  water 
availed  not  and  before  long  it  became  apparent  that  my  bulbs  were 
not  going  to  bloom  at  all.  About  this  time  a  very  rich  bloom  grow- 
ing in  a  small  pot  was  sent  me.  Determined  to  discover  the  cause 
of  my  failure  I  uprooted  both  plants.   The  fine  bloom  grown  in  the 


small  pot  showed  a  mass  of  tough  roots  that  completely  filled  the 
space  around  it,  while  it  had  apparently  absorbed  all  the  earth  in 
which  it  was  planted.  My  fine  bulbs  planted  in  rich  earth  in  the 
large  pot  showed  threadlike  roots  straggling  in  all  directions ;  all 
were  weak  and  spindly  and  had  evidently  never  been  able  to  con- 
centrate their  strength  sufficiently  to  send  up  life-power  enough  to 
cause  the  growing  plant  to  bloom.  Here,  said  I,  is  the  counterpart 
in  the  floral  world  of  the  mind  that  is  planted  in  too  luxurious, 
energy-dissipating  surroundings ;  that  has  too  much  freedom  to 
straggle  out  in  any  and  every  direction,  seeking  only  the  easily 
assimilated  and  debilitating  mental  food  of  entertainment,  excite- 
ment and  novelty. 

One  other  threatening  concomitant  of  the  too  strenuous  life  of 
today  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  a  distinguished  educational 
writer  who  says  that  the  young  people  nowadays  are  nearly  all 
suffering  from  prematurity.  In  their  early  teens  they  are  striving 
for  the  occupations,  emotions,  privileges  and  pleasures  that  should 
come  after  the  age  of  adolescence.  In  passing  I  may  say  that  this 
writer,  the  president  of  a  great  university,  gives  this  prematurity 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  fraternity  and  sorority  craze  that  has  been 
such  a  really  distressing  problem  with  both  parents  and  teachers  of 
late  years.  And  prematurity  in  human  beings  finds  its  impressive 
analogy  in  the  early  ripened  summer  apple,  with  its  insipidity  and 
tendency  to  quick  decay. 

How  then  shall  we  meet  this  new  problem  of  overstimulation 
and  nerve  strain,  with  their  concomitants  of  nervousness  and 
lack  of  power  of  concentration?  To  my  mind,  as  a  result  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  observation  and  experience,  the  answer 
is  clear :  We  must  restrain,  we  must  eliminate,  we  must  regulate. 
We  must  decrease  the  size  of  the  flower  pot  so  that  the  roots 
may  not  expend  their  strength  in  straggling  around;  we  must  shade 
from  the  sun  of  pleasurable  excitement  that  overstimulates  only 
to  blight  the  bloom.  So  high  an  authority  as  ex-President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  has  recently  said :  "There  is  a  little  word  more  likely 
to  be  used  toward  the  undergraduate  in  the  future  than  in  the  last 
few  years — that  little  word  is  'must.'  'Must'  is  not  'ought' ;  but  the 
little  words  are  alike  in  bearing  directly  on  will." 

Difficult  to  Swerve  from  Course  Once  Begun 

But  as  both  parents  and  teachers  know,  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  It  is  so  hard  to  say  "No,"  or  "You  must."  We  parents  and 
teachers  do  so  love  to  see  our  young  folks  having  "a  good  time" ; 
we  do  so  love  to  see  them  enjoying  the  excitements  of  pleasure. 
But  it  does  devolve  on  us,  and  there  is  no  evading  the  duty  to  act 
for  their  present  and  future  welfare  by  surrounding  them  during 
the  school  period  of  their  lives  with  firm  bands  of  routine  and 
restraint.  Sometimes  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  remove  the  young  girl  entirely  from  the  dis- 
tracting environment  and  surround  her  with  the  restraint  and 
routine  of  an  educational  institution  apart  from  the  home. 

The  third  new  problem  that  I  have  named  as  pressing  upon 
mothers  and  teachers  for  solution  is  that  of  inducing  in  the  young 
mind  a  love  of  good  literature,  which  problem  includes  that  of 
restraining  them  from  the  reading  of  that  which  is  mentally  de- 
bilitating and  harmful.  Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  way  to  instill  a 
love  of  study  and  of  reading  in  a  child  than  for  the  mother  to  read 
with  or  aloud  to  it;  and  if  she  is  a  judge  and  lover  of  good 
literature  herself  she  can  sow  the  seed  of  future  happy  and  peaceful 
hours  to  be  spent  in  loving  companionship  of  good  books.  Happy 
the  child  when  both  father  and  mother  participate  in  this  inspiring 
home  duty  1 

Speaking  from  personal  observation  I  can  testify  unqualifiedly  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  who  come  from  homes  where  the  mother 
is  her  children's  companion  in  their  studies  and  reading,  who  knows 
the  value  of  and  appreciates 

"All  the  sweet  serenity  of  books," 

who  associates  her  children  with  her  in  the  various  duties  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  household,  who  firmly  restrains  them  from  too 
much  companionship  with  other  children  and  from  too  frequent 
going  to  outside  entertainments,  and  more  especially  when  she 
strives  to  cultivate  in  them  the  religious  instinct,  to  develop  the 
spiritual  nature  and  to  inculcate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible — the 
children  from  such  homes  and  such  training  are  the  jewels  of  the 
school.  In  the  matter  of  intellectual  culture  alone  the  child  who 
comes  from  the  home  where  good  books  and  good  magazines  are 
supplied  and  where  the  taste  for  good  reading  is  formed  and  em- 
phasized by  the  mother's  participation  in  it  has  an  immeasurable 
advantage  in  the  school  work  over  those  whose  homes  lack  these 
advantages  and  this  culture. 

But  after  a  taste  for  reading  has  been  formed  the  next  problem 
is  the  censorship  of  that  reading.    In  this  parents  and  teachers 
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now  have  great  assistance  from  the  excellent  lists  made  out  of 
books  suitable  for  young  people.  Parents,  especially  mothers,  should 
provide  themselves  with  these  lists ;  and  by  being  careful  to  see 
that  the  books  read  are  those  that  have  a  place  on  them  they  will 
save  themselves  much  anxiety.  There  are  many  popular  novels 
that  appeal  to  young  people  and  yet  whose  influence  cannot  but  be 
pernicious.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  it  is  especially  true,  as  I 
have  remarked  before,  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  pre- 
maturity, and  this  is  again  especially  true  of  their  reading.  They 
are  introduced  to  many  of  the  darkest  and  deepest  problems  of  life 
when  they  are  altogether  too  young  and  immature  to  comprehend 
them.  This  objection  obtains  to  a  very  great  degree  against  many 
of  our  cheaper  magazines.  The  most  of  them  need  careful  cen- 
sorship. The  only  safety  in  regard  to  magazines  is  to  adhere  to 
those  that  are  standard,  like  St.  Nicholas  for  younger  children ; 
and  for  the  older  ones  Harper's,  Scribner's,  The  Century — not  for- 
getting the  good  church  paper,  which  is  a  whole  library  of  good 
reading  in  itself  for  the  family. 

Religion  Most  Vital  of  All  Factors 

The  fourth  and  last  problem  is  that  of  the  religious  training  of 
our  young  people,  and  it  is  the  most  vital  one  of  all.  In  many 
respects  there  are  more  new  difficulties  in  solving  this  problem  than 
in  any  of  the  others.  For  one  thing,  the  debates  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  recent  years  among  high  religious  teachers  as  to 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  recasting  in  many 
instances  of  the  teachings  of  even  the  evangelical  churches,  have 
caused  many  parents  to  be  in  doubt  what  to  teach  their  children  and 
so  they  have  allowed  them  to  go  without  any  religious  instruction. 
Alas,  in  how  many  homes  is  this  the  case !  To  quote  from  a  recent 
address  by  a  great  religious  teacher :  "Time  was  when  prayer, 
hymn,  Bible  reading,  'grace'  at  the  table,  churchgoing  as  the 
Sunday  habit  of  the  family,  were  parts  of  the  household  life,  the 
practice  and  the  expression  of  the  religious  sense  pervading  it — each 
and  all  having  influence,  half  unconscious,  half  conscious,  on  the 
children's  heart  and  life;  and  when  the  parents  felt  responsibility 


for  the  religiousness  (or  call  it  reverence)  as  well  as  for  the 
honesty  and  kindness  and  courtesy  of  those  children.  For  good 
or  ill,  or  for  both,  these  old-time  customs  have  all  but  died  out,  and 
nothing  yet  in  the  modern  home  has  arisen  to  take  their  place." 
Yet  what  a  loss  to  the  young  is  the  failure  to  cultivate  in  them 
the  religious  nature;  to  instill  into  their  minds  and  hearts  those  re- 
ligious principles  and  that  faith  which  alone  are  the  refuge  of  the 
soul  in  the  inevitable  disciplines  and  trial  of  life.  What  a  failure 
when  they  are  not  taught  their  relation  to  a  higher  Power — the 
framer  of  their  bodies  and  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  whose  laws 
they  may  know  and  should  obey  and  in  whose  love  they  can  trust 

The  same  great  religious  teacher  from  whom  I  have  quoted  very 
recently  said :  "Our  modern  methods  of  education  are  in  danger 
of  developing  merely  two  sides  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  The 
body  is  nurtured  with  care ;  great  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  con- 
ditions and  useful  information  is  imparted  as  to  the  care  of  health. 
The  mind  is  cultured  with  zeal,  and  knowledge  varied  and  important 
is  imparted.  But  the  soul,  which  holds  the  key  of  good  or  evil  to 
all  the  thought  of  the  mind  and  all  the  activities  of  the  body,  is  left 
to  develop  itself  or  be  developed  or  misformed  as  it  may." 

That  the  greatest  educators  of  today  are  fully  awake  to  the 
importance  of  reviving — so  to  speak — the  religious  education  of  the 
young,  let  the  earnest  addresses  recently  delivered  before  our  great 
commencement  audiences  testify.  And  the  gist  of  these  addresses 
is  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible — that  great  reservoir  of  spiritual  truths, 
that  comprehensive  code  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  most 
vital  problem  we  have  to  meet  is  that  of  awakening  and  educating 
the  consciences  of  our  children  and  pupils ;  of  inculcating  the  graces 
of  the  spirit — truthfulness,  unselfishness,  patience,  kindness,  filial 
afTection,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  self-control. 
Was  ever  such  an  enumeration  of  the  essentials  of  the  cultivated 
spiritual  nature  as  this — drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? This  development  and  culture  we  must  secure,  especially 
for  our  daughters,  if  we  would  truly  and  successfully  prepare  them 
to  meet  not  only  the  duties  and  joys  of  life  but  also  its  problems. 


HOW  SHALL  I  CHOOSE  MY  SCHOOL? 


If  It  Is  to  Be  a  College 

BY  EDWARD  D.  EITON,  President  Belolt  College 

THERE  ARE  PTVE  questions  of  prime  importance  when  one 
is  choosing  a  college,  i.  What  sort  of  men  compose  its 
faculty?  Time  is  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  any 
college,  whatever  its  size,  which  does  not  have  a  faculty  of  vigorous, 
able,  thoroughly  trained,  broad-minded,  devoted  men.  If  a  college 
has  on  its  teaching  staff  a  good  number 
of  such  men,  whom  the  students  believe 
in  and  to  whom  they  throng;  who  are 
well  known  in  their  region  and  somewhat 
known  throughout  the  nation;  who  are 
close  students  and  have  some  original 
work  on  hand ;  who  love  teaching  above 
everything  else,  and  for  whom  the  prog- 
ress of  their  pupils  in  scholarship  and 
character  is  greater  riches  than  the  lux- 
uries of  life ;  who  are  citizens  making 
their  influence  felt  in  civic  matters  and 
on  national  questions — that  college  is  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  are  be- 
hind the  times  in  scholarship  or  methods, 
teachers  who  are  indolent  or  disaffected,  teachers  who  are  using 
their  position  mainly  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher, 
teachers  who,  having  burrowed  to  the  end  of  some  runway  of 
research,  think  themselves  broad-minded  scholars — the  more  such 
men  a  faculty  includes  the  littler  the  college. 

2.  What  is  the  equipment  of  the  college?  The  question  of  men 
has  always  been  a  vital  one ;  the  question  of  equipment  has  in  our 
day  taken  on  a  wholly  new  significance,  for  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  new  education  are  crippled  without  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  ample  endowment  is  essential  nowadays. 

We  may  well  begin  with  the  college  library.  Is  it  well  supplied 
with  standard  books  of  reference  and  bound  reviews?  Still  more 
significant  question :  Is  it  able  to  purchase  every  year  some  thou- 
sands of  the  important  new  works  in  the  various  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  science  and  keep  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  of 
many  lands,  without  which  the  best  teacher  cannot  do  his  best? 
Can  it  afford  generous  space  and  facilities  for  student  readers  and 
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give  expert  aid  and  sympathetic  superintendence  of  their  work? 

Then  we  pass  to  the  laboratories.  Are  they  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  amply  supplied  with  modern  apparatus?  While  avoid- 
ing the  pitfall  of  overspecialization,  can  the  college  afiford  its 
students  facilities  for  doing  thorough  foundation  work  for  technical 
and  specialized  callings,  thus  saving  their  time,  keeping  their 
interest  keen  and  helping  them  "find  themselves"  for  their  life's 
calling  ? 

By  this  time  the  boy  himself  is  asking  questions  about  the  "gym" 
and  the  athletic  opportunities  of  the  student.  His  instinct  is  a 
normal  one.  He  has  the  right  to  expect  a  training  that  will  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  own  physical  powers  as  a  foundation  for 
intellectual  and  moral  achievement.  No  college  can  meet  modern 
requirements  unless  it  gives  the  boy  fine  opportunities  and  stimulus 
along  this  line  as  a  safeguard  of  character  and  a  preparation  for 
efficiency.  The  drill  of  the  gymnasium  under  expert  guidance  is 
as  valuable  as  the  drill  of  the  recitation  room.  The  enthusiasms  of 
the  athletic  field  are  among  the  joyous  memories  of  college  days. 

If  the  college  has  good  collections  in  well  arranged  museums,  so 
nuich  the  better.  These  are  adjuncts  to  education  by  no  means 
negligible.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  college  must  have  ade- 
quate recitation,  lecture  and  assembly  rooms,  and  facilities  for  the 
social  life  of  the  students. 

3.  Another  fundamental  inquiry  concerns  the  personnel  of  the 
student  body.  What  sort  of  young  people  are  attracted  to  this  insti- 
tution? Are  they  wide  awake,  open  minded,  clean  in  character, 
responsive  to  high  motives,  with  abounding  loyalty  to  their  college? 
Are  there  enough  of  them  to  make  the  student  life  varied  and 
competitive,  but  not  so  many  of  them  that  the  individual  may  lose 
himself  in  the  crowd?  Are  they  eager  to  test  their  powers  in  public 
speaking  and  debate?  Are  a  good  proportion  of  them  making 
personal  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  win  an  education,  thus  toning  up 
the  entire  life  of  the  college?  It  is  a  calamity  to  become  one  of  a 
body  of  students  whose  leading  spirits  are  self-indulgent  and  cynical, 
or  who  have  apparently  drifted  into  the  institution,  the  tailings  and 
leavings  of  the  educational  world.  The  vital  question  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  influence  of  faculty  and  students  has  been  relegated 
to  another  paper. 

4.  What  sort  of  people  are  the  graduates  of  the  college?  Have 
they  done  things  worth  doing  and  impressed  themselves  upon  their 
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times?  Ha\e  they  shown  patience  and  courage?  Have  they  had  a 
message  of  uplift  for  their  generation?  Have  they  had  the  far 
vision  to  see  worldwide  needs  and  opportunities  and  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  their  high  calling?  Have  they  shown  capacity  for 
scholarly  achievement  in  graduate  and  professional  schools?  Are 
they  men  one  will  be  proud  to  be  counted  with  when  one  becomes 
himself  a  graduate? 

5.  Has  the  college  wholesome  and  genial  traditions,  beautifying 
its  life  like  the  ivy  that  climbs  the  walls  of  its  buildings  and  twines 
about  its  towers? 

There  are  no  days  like  college  days,  no  opportunities  like  those 
it  should  offer.  These  brief  paragraphs  may  serve  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  the  right  kind  of  college,  and  indicate  that  wise 
selection  involves  thought  and  investigation,  and  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  hasty  comparison  of  a  pile  of  college  catalogues. 

If  It  Is  to  Be  a  Military  School 

BY  R.  F.  FARRAND,  St.  John  s  (Delafield)  Military  Academy  • 

R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-RING!    The  telephone  in  the  executive 
office  of  the  Merritt  Military  Academy  was  ringing  sharply. 
The  "head"  reached  for  the  instrument  and  placed  the 
receiver  to  his  ear.    A  tired  but  anxious  voice  came  over  the 
wire  :   "Hello  !  This  is  Dr.  Henderson  of  Carrington  College.  Jack- 
son's swamp  has  been  burning  since  6 
o'clock  this  morning.    The  wind  is  set- 
ting right  toward  the  college  buildings. 
Our  men  have  been  fighting  the  fire  for 
five  hours,  but  it's  gaining  on  them  and 
they're  nearly  exhausted.    Can  you  send 
us  some  help?" 

"Certainly,  doctor,  I'll  have  a  company 
of  cadets  there  in  twenty  minutes." 

The  "head"  hung  up  the  receiver  and 
reaching  under  his  desk  pressed  an  elec- 
tric button.  Almost  immediately  the  door 
opened  quietly  and  the  cadet  officer  of 
the  day  stood  respectfully  before  him  at 
"attention."  "Mr.  Campbell,"  spoke  the 
"head,"  "Jackson's  swamp  is  burning  and  threatens  the  Carrington 
College  buildings.  The  fire  is  beyond  control  and  they  have  tele- 
phoned for  help.  Tell  Captain  Barrett  to  assemble  his  company  and 
take  it  up  there.  You  help  him,  but  see  that  recitations  are  not  in- 
terrupted." 

The  young  man  before  him  saluted,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  room.  Three  minutes  later  one  of  the  cadet  companies  forty 
strong  was  swinging  away  at  double  time  toward  the  college  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  Another  fifteen  minutes  and  they  were  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire. 

Jackson's  swamp  is  a  tamarack  swamp  several  acres  in  extent. 
At  the  time  recorded  it  was  dry  as  tinder  from  a  prolonged 
drought.  The  students  of  the  college,  some  fifty  in  number,  as- 
sisted by  farm  hands  from  the  neighborhood,  had  been  fighting 
manfully  but  haphazardly  since  early  morning.  They  were  blistered, 
tired,  exhausted.  The  heat  was  terrific,  the  smoke  stifling.  No  man 
could  beat  the  flames  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without  retreat- 
ing for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  19-year-old  commander  of  the  company  of 
cadets  handled  the  situation.  His  plan  was  simple.  By  a  few  words 
of  command  he  stretched  a  triple  skirmish  line  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  fire.  The  lads  were  armed  with  bundles  of  wet  brush. 
He  gave  instructions  that  at  the  given  word  the  first  line  was  to 
rush  in  and  beat  the  flames  for  one  minute,  the  second  line  would 
then  rush  in  at  a  given  signal  and  the  first  line  would  fall  back  to 
the  rear.  In  like  manner  the  second  line  would  be  relieved  by  the 
third,  and  so  on  in  sequence.  Result — in  half  an  hour  the  fire 
was  under  control.  In  an  hour  it  was  entirely  extinguished  and 
a  chain  of  sentinels  had  been  posted  around  the  burned  area  to 
guard  against  further  outbreak. 

The  incident  above  recorded,  save  for  the  substitution  of  fictitious 
names,  is  true  in  every  detail.  I  tell  it  because  I  think  it  is  typical 
of  what  the  military  school  stands  for.  Promptness,  dispatch,  dis- 
cipline, system,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  efficiency  and  the  ability 
to  do  things — all  these  are  better  illustrated  than  by  reams  of 
pedagogical  or  psychological  argument. 

So  much  for  results,  for  the  effect  on  the  boy  himself.  Now  a 
word  as  to  the  methods  by  which  such  results  are  obtained.  Mr. 
Edison,  who,  if  press  dispatches  are  to  be  believed,  would  abolish 
books  and  substitute  moving  pictures  in  our  schools,  has  put  his 
finger  upon  the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  complains  that  our 
schools  do  not  interest  the  pupil.  The  military  school  does  interest 
the  boy.    Nearly  every  youngster  who  is  worth  his  salt  passes 


through  a  period  when  the  romance  of  the  soldier's  life  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  him.  Now  an  interested  boy  is  a  willing  boy 
every  time,  and  the  well  conducted  military  school  simply  makes 
the  best  use  of  this  psychological  fact. 

There  is  yet  another  angle  from  which  to  view  the  matter,  the 
moral  effect  of  military  instruction.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  you  can- 
not teach  boys  to  be  good  by  preaching  to  them.  Frequently  also 
you  cannot  deter  a  youngster  from  some  chosen  course  by  telling 
him  it  is  wrong.  The  military  school  does  neither.  It  simply 
convinces  the  erring  lad  that  his  contemplated  action  is  unsoldierly. 
Moreover,  it  gives  positive  and  constant  instruction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soldierly  virtues,  honor,  truthfulness,  fair  play  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  Remember  that  the  boy  is  already  interested,  that 
he  is  willing,  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  "soldierly" 
cadet,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  how  he  will  respond. 

"But,"  someone  asks,  "does  not  all  this  military  training  make 
a  boy  want  to  join  the  army?" 

By  no  means.  The  effect  is  quite  the  opposite.  Some  boys,  of 
course,  will  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  military  profession  just  as 
other  lads  will  inevitably  become  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  clergymen ; 
but  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  martial  ardor  which  might 
otherwise  eventually  drive  a  lad  into  the  military  service,  is  in 
most  cases  fully  satisfied  by  a  course  at  a  good  military  school.  He 
learns  there  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  by  no  means  filled  with 
waving  banners,  tossing  plumes  and  the  blare  of  martial  music. 
He  finds  that  there  is  much  that  is  irksome,  much  that  is  hard  and 
much  that  is  inglorious.  He  is  fitted  and  generally  willing  to  serve 
his  country  if  necessity  demand,  but  he  has  been  made  a  conserva- 
tive, not  a  jingo. 
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If  It  Is  to  Be  a  Woman's  College 

BY  JOSEPH  R.  HARKER,  President  Illinois  Woman's  College 

'  HAT  YOU  HAVE  decided  to  attend  a  woman's  college  is 
matter  for  congratulation,  and  shows  that  you  are  a  sensi- 
ble young  woman,  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the  best.  In 
college  administration  as  in  everything  else  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  In  a  woman's  college  the  whole  thought  is,  What  are  the 
higher  educational  needs  of  women?  And 
how  can  these  needs  be  met  in  courses 
of  study,  equipment,  faculty  and  environ- 
ment? Every  dollar  is  spent  with  an  eye 
single  to  this  end.  You  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  secure  a  complete  womanly 
development  in  a  woman's  college  and, 
like  Mary,  you  have  chosen  the  good 
part. 

Having  decided  on  a  woman's  college, 
your  question  is.  How  shall  I  choose 
among  the  many  different  institutions  that 
appeal  to  me?  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
this  question  as  definitely  and  clearly  as 
possible,  out  of  an  experience  of  twenty 
years.  I  assume  that  you  are  an  average  young  woman,  of  moderate 
means,  in  good  health  and  ambitious  to  fit  yourself  well  for  any 
womanly  relation,  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  or  the  school,  or  in 
society.  I  suggest  that  each  of  the  following  items  receive  your 
careful  consideration :  Location,  expense,  size,  equipment  and 
faculty,  college  ideals  and  atmosphere. 

1.  Location — A  few  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  east- 
ern states  to  find  a  woman's  college,  because  there  were  no  schools 
for  women  of  standard  college  rank  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Fortunately  this  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  there  are  now 
six  standard  colleges  for  women  in  the  North  Central  states,  with 
two  or  three  in  the  South  and  one  or  two  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Unless  there  are  special  reasons  you  will  find  that  a  college  in  your 
own  section  of  the  country  is  better  for  you  than  one  in  a  different 
section,  as  it  will  represent  more  fully  the  life  and  spirit  and  in-^ 
stitutions  with  which  you  will  be  surrounded  after  you  leave  col- 
lege. It  is  not  now  necessary  nor  generally  desirable  for  young 
women  in  the  Central  West  and  West  to  go  to  the  East  for  the 
higher  educational  opportunities.  For  reasons  of  health  some  may 
need  to  seek  a  college  in  the  South  or  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
experience  shows  that  a  warm  and  equable  climate  is  not  conducive 
to  the  most  vigorous  intellectual  application.  Better  college  work 
is  done  where  the  seasons  are  definitely  marked,  and  the  winter  is 
cold  and  bracing. 

2.  Expense — You  should  not  choose  a  college  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness. The  four  college  years  are  the  most  important  years  of  your 
life,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  health  and  miss  essential 
advantages  to  save  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  cheap  colleges 
are  generally  the  most  expensive  in  the  end.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  most  expensive  colleges  are  equally  undesirable.  When  the 
regular  college  charges  for  board,  room  and  tuition  are  very  high 
it  is  likely  that  the  standards  of  personal  expenses  are  also  high, 
and  in  such  case  the  standards  of  scholarship  are  likely  to  be  cor- 
respondingly low.  Select  a  college  of  moderate  charges,  say  from 
$350  to  $450,  and  one  where  the  student  standard  of  personal  ex- 
pense is  moderately  economical,  not  miserly,  but  not  extravagant, 
typical  of  our  average  American  family  life. 

3.  Size — A  college  may  be  too  small,  but  the  danger  is  much 
greater  that  it  be  too  large.  A  college  is  not  only  a  place  for 
study,  it  is  a  place  of  society,  and  you  should  seek  a  college  where 
the  student  attendance  is  large  enough  to  give  you  opportunity  to 
meet  many  types  of  women  and  to  make  many  great  and  enduring 
friendships.  But  when  the  attendance  runs  up  toward  a  thousand 
students,  or  even  beyond,  with  hundreds  in  each  class,  the  average 
individual  student  is  lost  in  the  crowd.  Only  the  exceptional 
student  here  has  a  chance  for  recognition  or  attention.  Choose  a 
college  in  which  you  can  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  students  and  intimately  aquainted  with  most  of  your  class- 
mates ;  and  where  it  is  reasonably  probable  that  you  will  have 
recognition  in  all  class  and  college  affairs.  Such  a  college  will 
mean  much  more  to  you,  both  in  your  college  days  and  in  after  life, 
than  one  with  so  many  students  that  you  are  merely  a  drop  in  a 
bucket. 

4.  Equipment  and  Faculty — Of  course  your  college  should  have 
adequate  equipment,  and  this  includes  buildings,  library,  laboratories, 
gymnasium  and  adequate  campus.  Its  courses  of  study  should  in- 
clude not  only  the  regular  classical  and  cultural  and  scientific 
courses  offered  in  all  good  colleges,  but  also  whatever  relates  to  the 
making  of  a  woman;  and  should  be  especially  rich  in  subjects  which 
relate  to  the  home  life  and  to  the  other  fields,  such  as  the  social, 
the  educational  and  the  aesthetic,  in  which  woman  finds  her  highest 
usefulness  and  her  greatest  enjoyment.  The  faculty  should  be  men 
and  women  thoroughly  prepared  by  college  and  university  and  spe- 
cial training,  but  they  should  also  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
student  life.  Avoid  a  college  where  the  faculty  are  so  interested 
and  absorbed  in  their  subjects  and  in  their  own  investigations  as 
scholars  that  they  do  not  have  time  or  desire  to  know  you.  Seek  a 
college  not  too  large  but  that  you  can  know  several  of  the  faculty 
somewhat  intimately  and  where  you  can  be  helped  and  inspired  by 
their  personal  touch. 

What  Is  the  Influence  of  the  Institution? 

5.  College  Ideals  and  Atmosphere — This  is  the  great  essential. 
Location,  expense,  size,  equipment,  faculty — all  are  means  to  an 
end.  Is  the  college  atmosphere  invigorating?  Does  the  college 
give  you  inspiration?  Does  it  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  you? 
Seek  a  college  that  will  enrich  your  life,  enlarge  its  circle  of 
friendships  and  sympathies,  fill  it  with  higher  and  nobler  aspira- 
tions, give  you  a  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  ability  to  do 
things,  train  you  to  leadership  in  church,  in  society  and  in  the 
home,  and  that  will  give  you  an  ideal  of  unselfish  service  for  others 
as  the  highest  womanly  motive.  The  real  college  is  a  place  of  edu- 
cation, of  society  and  of  religion.  The  best  college  for  you  is  the 
one  that  gives  you  the  best  opportunities  for  study,  for  health,  for 
genuine  friendships  and  for  a  settled  religious  experience.  Your 
most  serious  question  should  always  be :  What  is  the  atmosphere 
of  the  college,  and  what  will  be  its  effect  on  me  personally? 

Just  a  closing  word.  Having  chosen  your  college,  stay  at  it,  if 
possible,  till  you  finish  the  course.  It  is  quite  common  to  attend  a 
college  for  one  or  two  years  and  then  go  to  another  college  to  grad- 
uate. This  is  a  mistake  from  nearly  every  standpoint.  In  the  first 
two  years  you  begin  to  know  yourself  and  your  surroundings.  You 
have  proved  yourself,  you  begin  to  have  the  confidence  of  your  fel- 
low students  and  of  the  faculty.  In  the  last  two  years  you  have  the 
advantage  of  all  these  things,  you  come  into  places  of  leadership,  the 
ties  of  friendship  are  cemented  and  the  years  are  richer  and  happier. 
In  all  your  later  life  you  feel  yourself  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
your  alma  mater. 

If  you  go  to  another  and  usually  a  larger  college  for  the  last 
two  years  you  will  find  it  altogether  different.  You  will  miss  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  your  former  teachers;  you  will  miss 
the  class  and  society  and  personal  friendships ;  you  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult and  unsatisfactory  to  begin  college  life  over  again ;  you  cannot 
wholly  forget  the  old,  and  you  cannot  wholly  get  into  the  spirit  of 
the  new ;  and  in  after  life  your  college  affections  will  be  divided — 
you  half  way  belong  to  both,  and  yet  you  never  feel  that  you  belong 
wholly  to  either. 

In  a  long  experience  I  have  found  very  few  who  have  thus 
changed  colleges  who  have  been  happy  that  they  did  it.  Select  your 
college  carefully  in  the  first  place  and  then  stay  by  it  loyally  till 
you  graduate. 


Chalmers  Marti 


Be  Sure  About  Christian  Environment 

BV  CHALMERS  MARTIN,  Wooster  University 

IS  THERE  SUCH  a  thing  as  a  Christian  environment  in  con- 
nection with  a  school  or  college?  Yes,  just  as  truly  as  there 
is  a  physical  environment.  Spiritual  influences  are  as  real  as 
physical,  and  as  inevitable.  A  school  or  college  must  be  situated 
somewhere  and  do  its  work  under  conditions  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  health;  and  just  as  truly  it  must 
be  marked  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  at- 
mosphere, which  will  affect  all  who  at- 
tend it. 

Is  there  any  way  of  determining  what 
the  character  of  this  moral  and  spiritual 
environment  is?  No  easy  way,  perhaps. 
Environment  is  a  complex  thing;  atmos- 
phere is  subtle  and  intangible.  It  is  far 
easier  to  determine  whether  a  school  has 
a  healthful  location  than  it  is  to  decide 
whether  its  total  influence  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  personal  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  But  this  latter  task,  though  dif- 
ficult, is  not  impossible.  Who  were  the 
founders  of  the  institution?  What  purposes  did  they  cherish? 
Were  they  Christian  men?  Were  their  plans  made  in  faith  and 
prayer?  What  sort  of  men  are  now  conducting  it  as  trustees  and 
members  of  its  faculty?  Are  they  men  of  distinct  and  positive 
Christian  faith?  What  place  is  given  to  the  Bible  in  its  curriculum? 
And  what  provision  is  made  in  its  program  for  religious  culture? 
What  has  been  the  record  of  its  graduates  for  Christian  zeal  and 
usefulness?  Have  many  or  few  found  their  way  into  the  ministry 
and  the  missionary  service?  These  are  questions  to  which  answers 
may  be  got  by  a  little  patient  inquiry  and  these  answers  will  go  far 
toward  determining  how  far  the  institution  furnishes  a  Christian 
environment. 

But  is  there  any  urgent  reason  for  being  sure  about  this  matter? 
Is  not  a  school,  a  college,  primarily  an  intellectual  institution,  and 
are  not  the  spiritual  conditions  under  which  its  work  is  done  an 
incidental  consideration  of  slight  importance?  Surely  no  thinking 
person  will  say  so.  Is  it  of  slight  importance  under  what  mora! 
and  religious  influences  a  child  of  yours  spends  two  or  three  or 
four  of  the  most  impressionable  and  formative  years  of  his  life? 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  years  of  moral  and 
spiritual  peril.  Adolescence  has  its  dangers,  wherever  it  may  be 
passed.  The  boy  at  school  often  finds  himself  cast  on  his  own 
responsibility  for  the  first  time  amid  strange  companions  and  un- 
familiar surroundings.  The  processes  of  modern  education  involve 
critical  readjustments  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  new  subjects  are 
taken  up,  or  old  ones  treated  from  new  points  of  view,  truths  long 
accepted  seem  open  to  question  and  standards  once  regarded  as 
final  appear  to  call  for  fresh  determination. 

Shall  these  difficulties  and  perplexities  be  met  amid  conditions  that 
are  positively  and  effectively  Christian,  or  among  those  that  are 
negative,  or  even  unfavorable  to  Christian  faith  and  life?  Is  there 
any  question  one  can  ask  about  a  school  or  college  about  the  an- 
swer to  which  there  is  stronger  reason  for  being  sure? 


Speculating  in  Tree  Leaves 

The  mulberry  leaf  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  the  Chinese 
money  lender  speculates.  One  family  who  have  a  number  of  mul- 
berry trees  were  so  hard  up  last  winter,  says  The  North  China 
Herald,  that  they  sold  most  of  their  crop  to  a  speculator  at  50  cents 
a  picul.  Imagine  their  chagrin  when  they  saw  him  get  $4  and  $5  a 
picul  for  the  leaves. 

The  silk  worms  this  year  have  been  very  fine  and  the  weather 
could  scarcely  have  been  better.  Those  who  had  leaves  to  sell  made 
a  small  fortune  on  them.  The  almost  unprecedented  price  has 
meant  a  great  loss  to  many  of  the  poorer  people  who,  being  unable 
to  pay  such  prices,  were  compelled  to  throw  away  their  worms 
after  having  put  capital  and  labor  into  them. 


The  Logic  of  Discipline 

A  captain  of  the  martinet  stripe  strode  up  to  one  of  his  men  and 
said  with  fearful  frown : 

"Who's  the  idiot  that  ordered  you  to  leave  that  mess  of  empty 
meat  cans  right  here  in  front  of  headquarters?" 

"It  was  the  colonel,  sir,"  the  man  replied. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  captain  sharply,  "let  it  stay  there. 
And  your  leave's  stopped  for  a  week,  my  man,  for  calling  your 
colonel  an  idiot." 
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A  Memory-Garden  of  Long  Ago 


BY  CAROLINE  OWSLEY  BROWN 


SHOULD  WE  ever  try  to  verify  the  roseate  memories  of  our 
youth?    Should  we  ever  disturb  dreams  that  have  grown 
brighter  as  time  rolls  on,  by  any  visits  to  the  original  habitat 
of  those  dreams? 

For  years  I  have  had  the  most  charming  recollections  of  my  old 
Kentucky  home  and  grandmother's  garden.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and 
see  the  long  avenue  of  towering  cedar  trees  that  led  down  to  the 
big  white  gate  which  opened  on  the  turnpike.  Could  those  cedar 
trees  have  grown  in  my  memory  during  the  long  years  since  I  have 
seen  them?  For  I  have  never  known  any  other  trees  of  their 
species  to  touch  the  trees  of  the  old  Kentucky  home,  save  the  stately 
glories  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  that  reared  its  tall  head  in  the  park 
at  Warwick  castle.  Even  those  historic  branches  sung  a  soft 
second  (had  I  dared  to  say  so)  to  the  trees  that  shed  their  tiny 
stiff  spines  on  the  roadway  which  stretched  a  wide  vista  down  to 
the  snow-white  posts  and  bars  of  the  gate. 

And  the  garden — where  have  I  seen  a  garden  like  my  grand- 
mother's garden?  It  grew  the  most  wonderful  flowers,  that  could 
be  put  to  a  hundred  uses  that  flowers  do  not  serve  in  these  later 
days.  There  was  a  plant  called  "ambrosia" ;  a  long,  green  wreath- 
like affair,  with  tiny  balls  of  a  bitter  aromatic  odor.  I  could  always 
smell  that  odor  whenever  I  heard  the  song  "Farewell,  farewell  to 
thee,  Araby's  daughter,"  though  why  the  connection  none  but  a 
child's  imagination  could  tell.  Ambrosia  was  a  lovely  plant,  and  lent 
itself  to  almost  any  scheme  of  decoration.  I  can  recall  one  special 
occasion  when  a  young  aunt  wove  its  green  length  into  a  bridal 
chaplet  for  Jane,  a  tall  housemaid,  who  was  to  be  "nunited  in 
merriage"  (Jane's  own  words)  to  Mesty,  the  butler;  at  least  you 
would  call  him  the  butler  now,  though  the  name  was  unknown  to 
us ;  we  called  him  "you  Mesty."  My  aunt  was  a  lady  of  original 
conceptions  even  at  the  age  of  10,  and,  as  a  crowning  touch  of 
beauty,  placed  three  small  red  tomatoes  in  the  very  front  of  the 
bridal  wreath.  They  called  them  "love  apples,"  though  I  after- 
wards recognized  them  under  the  more  prosaic  name  of  "cherry 
tomatoes."  It  was  the  first  wedding  of  my  memory ;  no  wonder 
I  can  recall  each  detail  of  Jane's  dress.  Jane  was  black  as  ebony 
and  very  tall ;  almost,  seemingly,  but  not  quite  as  tall  as  the  cedar 
trees;  and  thin.  Mamie  said  Jane  was  "skinny."  Mamie,  the  bride- 
groom's mother,  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  she  did  not 
approve  of  the  match.  Mesty's  full  name  was  Mephistopheles ;  a 
name  given  him  by  my  uncle  when  at  home  on  a  college  vacation. 
Mamie  had  entreated  "Mars  Will"  to  "name  de  baby  a  real  gran' 
highfalutin'  name,"  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  result.  "De 
onliest  trouble  wid  dat  name,"  said  Mamie,  "was  dat  it  never  cum 
handy  to  your  min'  when  you  wanted  it."  So  she  called  him  "Mesty" 
for  daily  use,  occasionally  asking  "Would  Mars  Will  say  dat 
chile's  name  ovah  agin?" 

Crowned  by  the  ambrosial  wreath  and  gowned  in  a  stiff,  snowy 
muslin,  the  gift  of  an  older  aunt,  Jane  was,  if  not  exactly  a  thing 
of  beauty,  certainly  a  joy  forever  to  my  remembrance,  and  the 
wreath  has  had  no  worthy  successor. 

In  grandmother's  garden  there  were  beds  of  a  little  mossy  green 
plant  that  bloomed  in  hundreds  of  yellow  and  white  and  red 
satiny  blossoms  every  day,  and  had  tiny  silvery  seed  that  burst 
from  their  little  pointed  caps  when  you  tried  to  gather  them.  And 
the  satiny  blooms  had  a  long  name,  portulaca,  which  captivated  my 
ear  by  its  romantic  foreign  sound.  Then  there  was  another 
favorite,  which,  like  the  portulaca,  I  was  permitted  to  pick  without 
asking  anyone's  leave.  I  can  remember  my  grandmother  saying, 
"Jim,  plant  the  petunia  seeds  in  this  corner ;  if  anything  will  grow 
there,  petunias  will."  Now  a  petunia  is  a  very  useful  plant.  You 
can  do  so  many  things  with  it,  and  never  were  blossoms  more  be- 
loved. You  could  made  lovely  dolls  out  of  them.  First  you  picked 
the  petunia,  and  after  you  had  pulled  the  green  stem  off  and  sucked 
the  honey  out  you  could  slip  any  number  of  other  blossoms  on  the 
long,  slender  flower  stalk,  thus  forming  a  flounced  gown,  finishing 
the  whole  effect  by  sticking  a  bud  on  top  for  a  head. 

When  you  had  exhausted  the  daily  novelty  of  Madam  and  the 
Misses  Petunia  you  could  blow  elfin  music  through  the  dainty  white 
and  purple  trumpets.  Lastly,  you  could  watch  the  bees  and  bumble- 
bees that  came  buzzing  and  droning  about  before  creeping  into  the 
sweet,  sticky  cups  of  your  favorite.  As  the  day  declined  humming- 
birds hovered  on  swift  wings  over  the  blossoms  and  dipped  their 
long  slender  bills  down  into  the  very  depths  of  its  bells,  while  great 
gray  moths  that  you  felt  sure  were  first  cousins  to  the  humming- 
birds fluttered  in  their  wake. 


In  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  where  a  shallow  stream  swept 
with  gentle  current  over  its  rocky  bed,  tall  flags  waved  purple 
banners  amid  their  lancelike  leaves ;  while  silver-stemmed  alder 
bushes  bore  great  fronds  of  fragrant  creamy-white  blooms  that 
made  lovely  parasols  to  play  lady  with.  And,  as  the  season  waned, 
the  white  blooms  changed  into  dark,  wine-red  clusters  of  berries, 
that  still  served  the  same  purpose.  There  were  many  other  things 
in  my  grandmother's  garden  useful  for  personal  adornment.  Poke- 
berries,  for  instance,  made  a  most  excellent  cosmetic.  I  wager  no 
belle  on  Broadway  ever  felt  more  perfectly  attired  than  I,  with  my 
cheeks  painted  a  glowing  pokeberry  scarlet,  waving  a  huge  horse- 
radish leaf  fan  and  shielded  from  the  midday  heat  by  an  alderberry 
sunshade. 

A  big  tree  that  bore  a  small  yellow  apple,  that  we  called  June 
apples,  grew  inside  the  garden  gate.  These  apples  were  mellow  and 
delicious  beyond  words — there  were  not  half  enough  to  satisfy  our 
voracious  young  appetites — and  I  can  recall  a  dread  story  of  the  fate 
that  overtook  one  of  us  who  did  not  play  fair,  but  rose  at  the  early 
dawning  and  "just  stuffed  and  stuffed."  I  forget  the  remedy 
administered,  but  it  must  have  been  efficacious,  and  a  pain  killer. 

I  had  one  faithful  satellite,  called  "Little  Liz"  to  distinguish  her 
from  an  older  dusky  servitor  of  the  same  name.  I  tyrannized 
over  Little  Liz,  but  I  loved  her.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  loved 
her  if  I  could  have  helped  doing  so;  for  even  at  that  tender  age 
I  was  fully  alive  to  the  difference  in  our  positions.  But  Little  Liz 
was  so  devoted  to  me  I  could  not  but  return  the  feeling.  She  was 
too  small  to  do  anything  but  tag  around  after  me,  and  many  were 
the  wonderful  things  we  saw  and  heard  in  that  complex  household. 
There  were  numbers  of  young  people  coming  and  going,  and  we 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  their  daily  doings.  I  remember 
well  the  jealousy  with  which  the  negro  maids  watched  their  mis- 
tresses set  off  on  the  morning  ride ;  each  one  vaunting  the  charms 
of  her  own  lady.  And  I  was  much  impressed  when  Aunt  Rindy 
informed  the  rest  that  "she  bet  her  Miss  Susie  done  beat  de  whole 
crowd ;  why,  she  jess  rared  back  on  her  trinity  and  rode  off  lak 
a  queen." 

There  was  a  broad  porch  with  huge  white  pillars  that  reached 
to  the  roof  of  my  old  Kentucky  home;  a  porch  so  wide  and  pillars 
so  big  that  never  have  my  eyes  seen  such  a  structure  since  they  left 
Kentucky.  When  I  saw  Arlington  it  reminded  me  of  the  porch 
of  my  youth,  but  still  it  could  not  quite  vie  with  it.  Tubs  of 
hydrangeas  stood  on  the  steps,  with  fairylike  flowers  that  were  green 
one  day,  white  the  next,  and  then  blushed  into  a  faint  pink  that 
in  time  gave  way  to  a  delicate  lavender.  I  have  seen  many 
hydrangea  plants  since,  but  they  were  just  hydrangeas,  with  nothing 
magical  about  them ;  I  hadn't  the  least  inclination  to  stand  watching 
them  for  hours  in  the  hope  that  some  time  the  change  would  take 
place  while  I  was  looking  on. 

Tall  althea  bushes  hedged  the  side  yard  from  the  garden,  where 
stately  crimson  and  scarlet  dahlias  grew.  But  best  of  all  was  a  bed 
of  johnny-jump-ups ;  the  bed  was  my  very  own,  a  place  where 
Little  Liz  and  I  gardened  to  our  hearts'  content. 

While  Little  Liz  had  no  regular  work,  there  was  one  office 
which  she  sometimes  most  unwillingly  filled,  namely,  keeping  the 
flies  off  the  table ;  and  occasionally  she  fanned  my  grandmother 
during  her  afternoon  nap.  But  truth  compels  me  to  admit  in 
neither  case  was  Little  Liz  a  success.  She  would  dip  the  fly  brush 
in  the  butter  and  she  would  fall  asleep  herself  and  hit  my  grand- 
mother on  that  august  feature  of  her  face,  the  nose.  I  clearly  re- 
member the  glories  of  that  fly  brush ;  it  was  made  of  peacock 
feathers,  that  gleamed  and  glowed  like  jewels  as  Little  Liz  slowly 
waved  their  graceful  length  to  and  fro. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  sat  at  the  first  table  "with  the  white  folks"; 
such  honor  was  not  for  my  years.  But  I  can  recall  the  anguish  of 
mind  that  followed  such  announcements  as  "biskits  all  done  et 
up  at  de  fust  table;  you  chillen  has  to  eat  cornbread."  I  sigh  as 
I  write  the  words;  could  it  ever  have  been  a  trial  to  eat  cornbread? 

In  those  days  in  Kentucky  the  children  were  served  at  a  second 
table  after  the  grown  people  had  finished  their  meal;  and  how 
long  it  took  them !  Don't  tell  me  that  Fletcherizing  is  a  recent 
discovery,  when  I  know  that  my  family  and  relatives  practiced  it 
fifty  years  ago. 

I  was  much  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  con- 
sequently admitted  only  on  sufferance  to  "the  story  telling"  that 
took  place  after  supper.    The  benefit  derived  from  these  pleasures 
(Continued  on  page  iog6) 
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He  Shapes  Our  Ends 

BY  CORA  S.  DAY 

I STARTED  OUT  with  a  very  definite  idea 
of  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  how  I  meant 
to  do  it,"  said  a  man  who  has  done 
good  work  in  the  world.  "Before  the  year  was 
gone,  however,  I  had  done  something  entirely 
dif¥erent,  and  in  a  way  of  which  I  had  never 
even  dreamed  when  I  thought  I  had  my  future 
all  planned  out  so  precisely.  The  beauty  of  it 
was  that  the  plan  and  purpose  and  work  that 
God  gave  me  were  infinitely  better  than  any  of 
which  I  had  dared  to  dream.  I  had  a  modest 
but  sincere  intent  to  do  something  to  make  the 
world  better,  as  well  as  to  make  a  living  for 
myself;  but  God  took  all  my  plans  out  of  my 
hands  and  replaced  them  with  bigger  ones  that 
he  had  ready  for  me.  Yet  after  all  I  would 
never  have  been  ready  to  take  up  his  plans  if 
I  had  not  started  out  so  earnestly  to  work 
out  my  own  according  to  my  best  lights." 

There  is  the  secret  of  the  "Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends."  We  must  be  in  the  fight, 
trying  to  do  something,  our  best  and  clearest 
duty,  before  that  Divinity  can  take  hold  of  us 
and  lead  us  in  the  way  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  go.  Our  own  plan  may  seem  good  to  us, 
and  we  may  wonder,  even  rebelliously  some- 
times, why  we  were  not  permitted  to  go  on 
with  it.  But  the  divine  Wisdom  sees  how 
roughly  we  are  hewing  out  the  path  that  he 
wants  to  be  smooth  and  beautiful ;  so  he  takes 
the  tool  gently  from  our  hands  and  puts  another 
and  better  one  in  its  place. 

If  we  are  alert  to  comprehend  his  thought 
for  us,  and  to  follow  his  leading,  and  to  work 
out  his  will,  then  the  ends  of  our  life  and 
work  will  be  shaped  aright.  If  we  are  looking 
for  the  chance  to  serve,  he  will  put  it  where 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  If  we  are  trying  with 
all  our  might  to  shape  our  efforts  to  his  glory 
he  will  guide  the  hand  and  the  tool  to  ac- 
complishment of  such  beauty  that  we  and 
others  shall  know  that  it  is  indeed  shaped  by 
God's  aid  and  dedicated  to  him. 

Fun  for  Feathered  Friends 

Our  care  for  our  dumb  friends  too  often 
expends  itself  on  drinking  facilities  for  horses 
and  dogs,  and  then  stops  there  without  thought 
of  the  little  feathered  brethren  whose  throats, 
too,  become  parched.  A  writer  in  Suburban 
Life,  however,  has  in  her  yard  a  water  dish  for 
the  birds,  and  declares  that  it  gives  her  fully 
as  much  pleasure  as  it  does  them. 

It  is  just  a  large  flowerpot  saucer,  she  says, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  made  of  a  gray  birch 
stump.  The  pedestal  stands  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  house,  and  from  the  time  that  Jack 
Frost  leaves  in  the  spring  till  he  again  puts 
in  an  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
the  water  dish  is  on  duty. 

The  first  guests  are  usually  song  sparrows 
and  juncos,  followed,  a  little  later,  by  the  fox 
sparrows.  Three  sparrows  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  with  us,  and  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  feeding  about  the  house, 
where  many  things  were  put  out  to  tempt  them, 
that  they  accepted  the  water  as  an  added  gift 
for  their  comfort,  and  several  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  at  once,  both  to  drink  and  bathe. 
Chickadees,  friendly  little  things  that  had  fre- 
quently taken  food  from  our  hands  when  things 
were  covered  with  sleet  and  ice,  knew,  of 
old,  their  way  to  the  water-crowned  pedestal, 
and  not  only  came  daily  themselves,  but,  as 
soon  as  their  babies  were  large  enough,  showed 
them,  too,  the  way  to  cleanliness  and  a  refresh- 
ing draught.  One  morning,  early,  we  saw  the 
mother  chickadee  and  two  little  chicks  perched 
on  the  pedestal,  the  mother  evidently  explain- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  contrivance,  which 
she  presently  illustrated  by  taking  a  sip  of 
the  water,  then  dropping  calmly  into  it  to 
splash  about  in  most  approved  fashion  for  the 
edification  of  her  offspring. 

The  tiny  things  eyed  her  with  interest,  but 
did  not  venture  to  follow  suit.  Finally,  she 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  and  coaxed  so 
sweetly  that  one  dared  perch  beside  her  and 
taste  the  water ;  but  no  bathing  was  done  till 


a  later  date.  Then  we  saw  them  use  the  water 
dish  many  times  until,  indeed,  they  had  grown 
so  large  that  we  could  no  longer  distinguish 
them  from  the  parent  birds.  The  tiny  chicks 
taught  us  that  we  should  have  to  construct 
a  pier  on  one  side  of  the  dish  to  provide  more 
shallow  water  for  the  little  chaps ;  a  row  of 
stones  answered  the  purpose,  and  they  were 
invariably  used,  the  season  through,  by  all 
bird  youngsters,  who  so  evidently  feared  the 
deeper  water  beyond. 

Robins  are  especially  appreciative  of  a 
water  supply,  and  no  other  birds  make  the 
water  fly  so  vigorously  ;  their  young  are  intro- 
duced to  the  glory  of  the  bath  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  and  they  almost  im- 
mediately take  to  it.  A  baby  robin  about  to 
take  his  first  plunge  is  a  laughable  sight.  First, 
he  hops  about  the  edge  of  the  pedestal  awhile, 
crouching  under  the  edge  of  the  water  dish, 
occasionally  just  lifting  his  bill  above  the 
edge,  as  if  smelling  the  water;  when  bold 
enough  actually  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish  he  fairly  dances  from  one  foot  to  another. 

One  that  I  watched,  after  this  spasm  of 
nervousness  had  passed,  turned  about  and  put 
his  tail  in  the  water,  attempting  to  back  in. 
This  proving  a  failure  he  once  more  faced 
about,  picked  up  a  few  drops  of  water  just 
as  he  would  pick  up  a  crumb,  and  then  fairly 
leaped  into  the  center  of  the  dish.  In  an 
instant  he  was  at  home  and  literally  soaked 
himself,  while  the  father  bird,  from  a  barberry 
bush,  chirped  his  satisfaction. 

One  bright,  sunny  morning  in  April  a  bril- 
liant bluebird  took  possession  of  the  dish,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  water  itself  had  taken  on 
his  celestial  coloring  he  spread  his  feathers  so 
thoroughly.  That  same  morning,  too,  purple 
finches  paid  the  pedestal  a  call,  and  one  of 
them,  after  a  fine  bath,  perched  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  and  fluttered  his  brilliant  feathers 
as  if  to  dry  them  in  the  sunshine,  singing, 
meanwhile,  a  wondrous  song  to  his  mate,  who, 
in  modest  garb,  was  watching  him  from  a 
near-by  twig.  In  April,  too,  came  a  very  dis- 
tinguished guest,  a  migrant,  to  drink,  in  pass- 
ing, from  our  humble  dish,  and  that  was 
the  hermit  thrush  ! 

Many  more  guests  came  to  us  in  May  and, 
as  the  season  advanced,  the  migrants  disap- 
peared, and  our  regular  guests  settled  down  to 
their  housekeeping  and  the  upbringing  of  their 
young.  Two  families  of  orioles  came  daily 
for  their  baths,  and  a  tiny  junior  oriole  poised 
one  day  on  the  very  edge  of  the  "pier"  and, 
dipping  into  the  water  a  bit  too  vigorously,  the 
stone  rolled  over  and  he  went  headfirst  into  the 
deeper  water.  It  failed  to  frighten  him,  though, 
and  he  chose  the  deeper  portion  ever  after. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flicker,  with  children  three, 
were  registered  in  June  ;  and  so  the  list  might 
swell.  All  through  the  summer  a  continuous 
procession  of  guests  come  and  go  at  the  "Sign 
of  the  Water  Dish,"  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
more  brilliant  birds  have  vanished,  downy  and 
hairy  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  brown  creepers 
and  kinglets  make  use  of  it.  Then  there  comes 
a  morning  when  we  find  a  solid  cake  of  ice 
filling  the  dish  and  realize  that  it  is  time  to  take 
it  indoors.  We  turn  our  attention  more  care- 
fully now  to  the  feeding  of  the  birds  who  stay 
by  all  through  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter. 
Our  "hanging  table"  and  "lunch  counter"  are 
suspended  from  the  trees ;  a  special  shelf  a 
little  further  off  is  arranged  for  the  jays,  lest 
they  disturb  the  smaller  birds,  and  another 
shelf  is  fastened  to  the  kitchen  window,  sur- 
mounted with  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  for 
our  guests  to  perch  on  as  they  come  to  the 
feast. 

Filling  the  "Idea  Box" 

Home  keeping  and  child  training  are  no 
more  to  be  carried  on  without  ideas  than  are 
any  other  occupations.  The  Mother's  Maga- 
zine tells  of  how  one  mother  whose  home  is 
the  embodiment  of  sunshine  and  pleasantness, 
whose  children  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
dullness,  even  on  the  rainiest  of  days,  keeps 
what  she  calls  her  "idea  box"  from  becoming 
empty.  She  devotes  half  an  hour  regularly 
to  filling  it.  Sometimes  the  filling  takes  the 
form   of  reading  a  child's  paper  or  a  book 


n  UbouQbt  for  tbe  TKIleeR 

To  take  short  views  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
hard  crises.  Anyone  can  carry  his  burden, 
however  heavy,  till  nightfall.  Anyone  can  do 
his  work,  however  hard,  for  one  day.  Anyone 
can  live  sweetly,  patiently,  till  the  sun  goes 
down — and  this  is  all  that  life  ever  really 
means. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WOODS 

Such    beautiful    things    in    the    heart    of  the 
woods ! 

Flowers  and  ferns,  and  the  soft  green  moss ; 
Such  love  of  the  birds  in  the  solitudes. 

Where  the  swift  wings  glance,  and  the  tree- 
tops  toss ; 
Spaces  of  silence,  swept  with  song 

Which  nobody  hears  but  the  God  above ; 
Spaces  where  myriad  creatures  throng, 

Sunning  themselves  in  his  guarding  love. 

Such  safety  and  peace  in   the   heart  of  the 
woods, 

Far  from  the  city's  dust  and  din. 
Where  passion  nor  hate  of  man  intrudes. 

Nor  fashion  nor  folly  has  entered  in. 
Deeper  than  hunter's  trail  hath  gone 

Glimmers    the    tarn    where    the    wild  deer 
drink ; 

And  fearless  and  free  comes  the  gentle  fawn, 
To  peep  at  herself  o'er  the  grassy  brink. 

Such  pledge  of  love  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 

For  the  Maker  of  all  things  keeps  the  least. 
And  over  the  tiny  floweret  broods 

With  care  that  for  ages  has  never  ceased. 
If  he  care  for  this  will  he  not  for  thee — 

Thee,  wherever  thou  art  today? 
Child  of  an  infinite  Father,  see ; 

And  safe  in  such  gentlest  keeping  stay. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


of  fairy  tales.  The  "idea"  in  this  case  is  to 
get  some  little  tales  in  mind  for  bedtime 
stories  or  for  a  story  hour.  Again,  it  is  the 
"mother's  corner"  in  some  household  magazine, 
or  a  perusal  of  her  own  particular  periodical, 
specially  devoted  to  her  interests ;  or  it  is  a 
chat  with  her  neighbor  in  the  morning  flower 
garden  ;  or  it  is  a  ramble  through  the  bewilder- 
ing and  enticing  rooms  of  a  day  nursery  or 
kindergarten.  Whatever  shape  it  takes  it  is 
both  helpful  and  entertaining,  and  many  a 
worn  and  worried  mother  might  copy  the  prac- 
tice with  benefit. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

Silver  allowed  to  lie  over  night  in  sour 
milk  will  come  out  in  the  morning  bright  and 
shining. 

A  thick  slice  of  onion  laid  on  top  of  a  roast 
of  beef  and  cooked  with  it  gives  a  fine  flavor 
to  meat  and  gravy. 

Dress  shields  are  conveniently  fastened  by 
means  of  short  lengths  of  baby  ribbon  on  each 
end  of  the  shield,  to  tie  to  similar  pieces  sewed 
at  corresponding  points  in  the  armholes  of 
waists. 

A  worn  out  umbrella  has  by  no  means  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  The  silk  will  make  good 
facings,  and  the  ribs  are  just  the  things  to 
support  flowers,  as  they  are  strong  and  almost 
invisible. 

A  piece  of  velvet  pasted  at  the  back  and 
a  little  way  around  each  side  of  a  shoe  heel 
that  slips  will  hold  it  in  place.  A  strip  of 
elastic,  stretched  a  little  and  fastened  across 
the  back  near  the  top  and  just  a  little  to  each 
side,  will  keep  a  low  shoe  from  slipping. 

One  busy  mother  relieved  an  overtaxed  mem- 
ory by  jotting  down  on  a  small  blackboard  in 
the  kitchen,  as  they  occurred  to  her,  duties 
or  errands  she  wished  done  by  other  members 
of  the  family.  Three  times  a  day  each  mem- 
ber examined  the  board  and  noted  what  vvas 
written  under  his  or  her  name,  thus  lubricating 
the  household  machinery  wonderfully. 
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Some  Sundays  Across  the  Seas 


BY  ALICE  SMITH  DE  HAVEN 


IF  YOU  WERE  with  little  Hjalmar  and 
Hulda  'way  up  north  in  Sweden  on  Sun- 
day you'd  say,  "What  a  funny  way  to 
spend  Sunday !  We  don't  do  that  way  in 
America."  But  they  are  happy  little  children, 
just  the  same,  and  they  think  their  way  of 
spending  Sunday 'the  very  nicest  in  the  world. 

In  many  places  in  Sweden  the  people  have 
to  walk  a  long  way  to  church,  but  they  go  to 
church  just  the  same.  Bright  and  early  on 
Sunday  morning  they  are  up  and  getting  ready. 
Hjalmar,  even  if  he  is  a  little  bit  of  a  boy,  is 
dressed  in  his  best  suit,  made  just  like  his 
father's — long  trousers,  very  short  coat  and 
small  round  cap.  Hulda  is  dressed  exactly 
like  her  mother,  with  a  white  kerchief,  big 
apron  and  often  a  small  white  cap.  When  they 
are  all  ready,  and  have  had  their  breakfast, 
they  start  on  their  long  walk,  sometimes  sev- 
eral miles,  taking  their  midday  luncheon  with 
them.  The  church  is  very  like  ours,  so  is  the 
service ;  the  hymns,  many  of  them,  have  the 
same  music  as  ours,  with  the  words  in  the 
musical,  strange-sounding  Swedish  language. 

The  sermon  is  very,  very  long,  so  long  that 
often  Hjalmar  and  Hulda  both  go  sound  asleep. 
When  at  last  it  comes  to  an  end,  if  it  is  sum- 
mertime, the  friends  gather  out  under  the 
trees  and  have  a  merry  luncheon  together — • 
and  then  go  back  to  church  again?  Oh,  no, 
indeed !  Not  far  from  the  church  is  a  hall, 
where  the  floor  is  made  very  smooth  and  the 
music  of  violins  is  heard  coming  through  the 
windows.  To  this  hall  go  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  young  men  and  young  women,  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  all  the  afternoon  through 
they  dance.  And  when  the  long  shadows  begin 
to  come,  and  the  sun  is  going  down,  father, 
mother,  Hjalmar  and  Hulda  start  on  their 
long  walk  home  again,  thinking  they  have  had 
a  very  happy  Sunday. 

But  if  this  is  a  strange  way  to  spend  Sunday, 
I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  the  worship 
day  of  Hop  Li,  far  south  in  China?  He  is  the 
little  boy  who  rarely  smiles  and  has  to  be  a 
man  almost  from  the  day  he  is  born. 

The    Chinese   do   not   have   a    Sunday  like 


ours,  but  they  have  days  when  they  go  to 
their  beautiful  temples,  called  joss  houses,  be- 
cause "joss"  is  the  word  for  God.  That  is,  the 
boys  go,  for  in  China  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  go  about  very  much.  When  Hop  Li  is  very 
small  he  is  taught  by  his  father  that  if  he 
wants  anything  very  badly  indeed  he  must  go 
to  the  temple  and  ask  for  it.  In  the  place 
where  our  pulpit  stands  sits  a  great  bronze 
or  stone  image  of  Buddha,  who  means  God  to 
these  people,  and  to  this  the  little  boy  prays. 
Sometimes  he  writes  his  prayer  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  rolls  it  up  tight  and  lays  it  before  the 
god.  Sometimes  he  lights  a  sweet-scented 
stick,  called  a  joss  stick,  and  burns  it  kneeling 
before  the  god  while  he  says  his  prayers. 
Sometimes  he  brings  fruit  or  a  flower  and  lays 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  god.  But  almost  always 
he  goes  alone,  and  there  in  the  great  beautiful 
place,  so  strange  with  its  jewels  and  lanterns 
and  banners  and  gifts,  he  says  his  prayer  to  a 
big,  cold  image. 

And  what  of  the  Sunday  of  Vasinka  and  his 
little  Sister  Katinka,  far  up  in  cold  Russia? 
Such  a  full,  happy  day  as  it  is  to  them  ;  and, 
too,  they  carry  a  part  of  their  Sunday  into 
every  day  of  the  week,  for  no  home  in  Russia, 
however  humble,  is  without  its  icon  or  holy 
picture,  usually  of  some  saint,  in  front  of  which 
always  burns  a  light  and  before  which  each 
member  of  the  household  crosses  himself  when- 
ever he  comes  into  the  house.  In  so  great 
reverence  is  this  icon  held  that  a  thief  would 
dare  to  steal  nothing  in  the  house  until  he 
had  covered  its  face,  lest  some  dreadful  thing 
happen  to  him. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  Vasinka  (which  is  the 
Russian  pet  name  for  our  William)  and  his 
sister  Katinka  (the  name  for  our  Katherine) 
are  the  little  children  of  a  Russian  who  is  not 
poor,  but  has  a  fine,  comfortable  home  in  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  Saturday  afternoon 
and  the  family  all  begin  to  get  ready  for  Sun- 
day by  taking  a  bath.  In  water?  Oh,  no,  in- 
deed !  Let  us  go  into  this  funny  little  house 
right  next  the  big  one — it  is  the  bathroom,  but 
not  one  particle  like  ours.    It  has  some  wide 


shelves  fastened  to  the  side  wall,  and  at  its 
end  a  strange  brick  stove.  This  stove  is  heated 
very  hot,  and  then  water  is  poured  upon  the 
bricks  and  a  heavy  steam  fills  the  whole  room. 
In  comes  Katinka  with  her  nurse,  who  un- 
dresses her  and  lays  her  down  on  one  of  the 
lower  shelves,  the  hot  steam  bathing  her  small 
uncovered  body.  When  she  is  very  hot  her 
nurse  puts  more  water  on  the  bricks  and  puts  the 
little  girl  on  the  next  higher  shelf,  where  it 
is  hotter  still,  and  she  drips  with  perspiration 
like  a  little  sponge,  until  her  body  is  as  pink 
as  a  sea  shell.  When  she  has  had  quite 
enough  steaming  she  is  rubbed  down  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold,  and  now  she  is  like  a 
rose  for  the  Sabbath  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  is  dressed  in  her 
finest  clothes,  a  long  fur  coat  and  hood,  her 
mamma  in  the  same,  and  in  a  low,  small  sleigh 
just  large  enough  for  the  two  and  a  coachman 
they  spin  off  to  St.  Isaac's  church,  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  Russia,  there  to  meet 
papa  and  Vasinka,  who  have  come  in  a  similar 
sleigh.  Crowds  and  crowds  of  sleighs  drive  up, 
but  it  is  all  very  still.  Why?  Because  so  many 
sleighs  are  used  in  the  great  city  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  put  bells  on  them  as  we  do. 
Beggars  crowd  about  the  church  door  and  are 
given  a  few  pennies,  for  no  one  can  refuse 
them  on  Sunday. 

At  the  entrance  all  the  family  buy  candles 
rnd  entering  the  great  beautiful  church  they 
go  to  a  shrine  or  altar  at  the  side,  for  there 
are  no  seats  in  any  Russian  church ;  even  the 
czar  has  to  stand.  Here,  kneeling,  little 
Katinka  and  Vasinka  give  their  candles  to  the 
white-vested  priest,  who  blesses  them,  then 
lights  them  and  places  them  on  the  altar  in 
little  silver  holders  for  a  brief  time.  All  over 
the  deep,  dark  church  the  candles  twinkle  in 
the  hands  of  their  owners,  who  soon  take 
them  from  the  altar  to  make  way  for  other 
worshipers  and  send  their  light  on  the  great 
malachite  pillars,  and  the  wonderful  pictures, 
all  jeweled.  In  a  Russian  church  there  are  no 
images,  for  the  Russians  are  very  careful  to  re- 
member the  commandment  about  not  making 
"any  graven  image."  Now  the  little  people 
cross  themselves  to  the  floor  as  the  priest  men- 
tions the  sacred  names,  and  then  they  all 
quietly  leave  the  church  and  drive  home  again, 
(Continued  on  page  1096) 


Perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say 
"Miss  Dooley  of  Chicago,"  for  she  left  her 
swampy  jungle  home  when  she  was  2  to  live 
in  the  zoo  at  Lincoln  park.  Miss  Dooley  v.'as 
in  most  ways  a  fine  monkey,  and 
handsome,  too,  according  to  jungle 
standards,  with  her  reddish-brown 
hair  and  bright  eyes,  her  long, 
thin  arms  and  her  slender  hands 
and  feet.  But  she  had  a  very 
bad  disposition.  Apparently 
Mother  Oang-Outang  never  had 
taught  her  about  "Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,"  and  no  one 
could  manage  her  but  Mr.  De  Vry. 


Miss  Dooley  of  Borneo 

She  loved  him  because  he  used  to  feed  her  candy, 
as  he  is  doing  in  the  picture,  and  he  taught 


her  many  clever  tricks — to  wrap  herself  in  a 
blanket,  to  drink  out  of  a  cup  and  to  sit  at 
the  table  and  dine  quite  like  a  lady.  Miss 
Dooley  was  very  vain  of  her  personal  ap- 
pearance and  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, and,  though  she  didn't 
care  for  people  as  associates,  it 
pleased  her  vanity  to  have  them 
stand  and  watch  her  antics  and 
exclaim  at  her  smartness.  When 
she  died  of  indigestion  after  e«t- 
ing  overheartily  of  bananas,  the 
children  of  Chicago  were  incon- 
solable, and  they  still  talk  of 
handsome  Miss  Dooley  of  Borneo. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  August  11,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  4  :35 — 5  :2o.  Golden  Text, 
Psalm  46:1-2:  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth 
do  change,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
shaken  into  the  heart  of  the  seas. 

The  long  day  given  to  teaching  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  heaven  ended  at  last,  and  Jesus 
suggested  to  his  disciples  that  they  "go  over 
unto  the  other  side"  (Mark  4:35).  He  was 
seeking  rest  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  next 
duty  that  God  should  put  before  him.  By 
"them"  in  this  verse  I  think  he  meant  his 
apostles  alone.  They  tried  to  escape  from 
the  multitude.  They  did  get  away  from  part, 
but  not  from  all.  Some  owned  boats,  others 
hired  boats  and  followed  (v.  36). 

Picture  of  Jesus  Asleep  in  Storm  Shouts 
Something  of  Weary,  Everyday  Life 

The  close  of  day  was  not  calm.  A  sudden 
storm  burst  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  involving 
in  one  common  danger  all  the  boats.  In  the 
midst  of  this  danger  Jesus  slept.  Poor  weary 
heart !  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  conscious  that  the  people 
who  so  eagerly  followed  were  doing  it  not  be- 
cause anxious  to  hear  the  truth  but  only  be- 
cause curious  to  see  what  new  miracles  he 
would  work.  The  day  had  worn  him.  He  fell 
asleep.  Here  is  something  that  brings  us  to 
see  his  weary,  needy,  everyday  life.  The 
graphic  story  which  ends  this  chapter  of  Mark 
needs  no  retelling.  He  was  Master  of  earth 
and  air  and  sea. 

There  is  one  note  of  wonder  in  the  address 
of  Jesus  to  his  apostles.  "Have  ye  not  yet 
faith?"  (v.  40).  This  is  as  if  he  was  thinking, 
"Must  I  keep  working  miracles  every  day, 
every  hour,  to  keep  you  steady  as  believers  ?" 

If  the  "them"  of  verse  40  and  the  "they" 
of  verse  41  be  limited  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
then  the  narrative  becomes  even  more  strange. 
They  had  wakened  him  that  he  might  rescue 
them.  "Carest  thou  not  that  we  perish" 
(v.  38)  ?  What  about  him?  Did  they  not  know 
that  if  they  perished  he  must  also  perish  ? 
Did  they  not  believe  that  he  was  as  able  to 
save  himself  and  them  while  he  was  asleep  as 
he  would  be  after  they  had  wakened  him?  Is 
it  not  probable  that  the  other  boats  drew  up 
speedily  around  Jesus?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  people  in  these  other  boats  were  they  who 
asked  in  wonder,  "Who  then  is  this?"  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  apostles  who  waked 
him  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  rescue  them 
would  after  the  rescue  express  wonder  that  he 
was  able  to  do  it. 

Jesus  Patient  with  Human  Limitations  of 
Chosen  Ministers  of  Kingdom 

Notice  also  the  beautiful  patience  of  Jesus 
with  the  human  limitations  of  those  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  kingdom. 
He  calmed  the  sea  and  quelled  their  fears  be- 
fore he  spoke  one  chiding  word.  But  he  was 
faithful  to  their  best  interests.  He  rebuked 
them  when  the  time  came.  That  was  to  show 
them  that  they  should  not  have  failed  in  faith. 
He  always  watched  that  their  faith  should  not 
be  lost. 

What  we  have  thus  far  considered  has  been 
the  story  of  the  "troubled  sea."  Now  comes 
that  of  the  "troubled  soul"  (Mark  5:1-20),  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara.  He  was  a  terror  to  men. 
They  fled  from  him  in  fear.  Over  the  sea 
came  Jesus.  Down  the  mountains  rushed  the 
demoniac  as  if  impelled  by  a  force  he  could 
not  control,  and  confronted  Jesus  by  the  shore. 
Whether  it  was  the  same  night  that  the  party 
from  Capernaum  had  landed,  or  on  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  is  not  told.  They  met  for 
the  first  time,  and  Jesus  was  not  afraid,  though 
the  demoniac  was.  Why  did  he  fear?  He 
knew  he  had  come  face  to  face  with  his  Master. 
He  cried,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 


A  Troubled  Sea  and  a  Troubled  Soul 

thou  son  of  the  Most  High  God?"  (Mark  5:7). 
Fierce,  strong,  terrible,  feared  by  everyone, 
he  saw  Jesus  from  afar  (v.  6),  and  ran  and 
worshiped  him.  It  was  not  the  man  who  wor- 
shiped but  the  demons  in  him  who  knew  and 
feared  the  Lord,  because  they  knew  that  their 
hour  had  come. 

The  story  seems  to  indicate  that  at  once 
Jesus  spoke  (v.  8),  before  the  prayer  of  the 
demons  recorded  in  verse  7.  What  Jesus  said 
is  noticeable.  He  discriminated  sharply  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  demons.  "Come  forth, 
thou  unclean  spirit,  out  of  the  man."  Three 
powers  were  thus  facing  each  other — the  Christ, 
the  demons,  the  man.  In  the  contest  Christ 
was  victor,  and  a  man  was  saved. 

There  is  no  great  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
swine,  except  as  it  shows  how  men  will  lament 
over  loss  of  property,  and  for  it  reject  Christ. 
To  eat  swine's  flesh  was  for  a  Jew  a  sin. 
These  men  may  not  have  been  Jews,  but  they 
were  near  neighbors  to  Jews,  and  the  traffic 
in  swine  must  have  been  a  source  of  temptation 
to  Jews.  Let  the  swine  go.  They  had  no  souls 
to  save.  But  the  man  had,  and  Jesus  saved  his 
soul.  The  beautiful  thing  about  this  is  that  the 
man  knew  and  was  grateful.  He  became  at 
once  a  preacher  of  the  Christ  through  all  the 
region  of  the  ten  towns  (Decapolis). 

Some  Practical  Thoughts  Drawn  from  the 
Study  of  the  Lesson 

Even  Jesus  Christ  needed  to  rest  sometimes, 
but  no  matter  when  called,  or  how,  he  never 
failed  to  meet  the  need  of  his  own  loved  ones. 

He  could  command  the  winds  of  passion  in  a 
human  soul  as  easily  as  the  winds  on  the  sea. 
Calm  comes  to  souls  whose  tempests  Jesus  stills. 

The  devil  can  change  a  man  into  a  fiercer, 
wickeder  thing  than  any  brute.  No  men  could 
bring  this  fierce  demoniac  to  Christ,  so  Christ 
went  after  him. 

Grace  can  do  wonderful  things.  The  moun- 
tain demoniac  of  one  day  preaches  Christ  the 
next  day. 

Jesus  gave  two  things  to  that  demoniac — - 
sanity  and  salvation.  They  usually  walk  hand 
in  hand. 

The  man  wanted  to  stay  with  Jesus,  but  Jesus 
said,  "No.  Your  best  place  is  where  you  can 
tell  others  about  me." 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Jesus  is  Ruler  of  nature  and 
demons.  Storms  and  calms  are  still  mys- 
teries of  the  physical  world.  He  who  can 
save  us  from  the  billows  can  also  save  us 
from  the  devil  and  his  hosts. 

The  Christian  comforts  himself  in  trouble 
with  a  divine  companionship  and  takes  refuge 
linder  the  protection  of  omnipotent  Love. 

Life,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  ideal.  Our 
skies  are  swept  by  storms ;  our  seas  are  tossed 
by  tempests ;  our  minds  are  disturbed  by  doubts, 
and  our  wills  often  led  captive  by  influences 
from  which  we  are  powerless  to  escape.  When 
we  realize  these  facts  we  feel  our  need  of  a 
refuge.  Jesus  is  the  Refuge  that  we  need 
(Col.  3:3). 

Our  Lord  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
vast  crowd  (v.  35),  but  it  was  a  multitude 
chiefly  curious.  He  endeavored  to  free  him- 
self from  the  idle  and  the  impertinent,  but  all 
the  people  that  had  boats  or  could  procure  them 
follifwed  him  (v.  36).  What  became  of  the 
accompanying  vessels  we  are  not  told  (v.  37), 
but  the  sudden  squall  which  swept  the  sea 
threatened  the  safety  of  those  in  the  boat  with 
Jesus.  Worn  by  the  labors  and  the  nervous 
strain,  he  had  fallen  into  sleep  (v.  38).  But 
the  twelve,  thoroughly  alarmed  for  his  and 
their  own  safety,  awoke  him  with  appeals  which 
witnessed  to  their  fears.    Their  fears  and  theii 


hopes  were  strangely  blended.  Few  of  the  Lord's 
disciples  are  wholly  superior  to  their  doubts, 
but  no  true  disciple  is  submerged  by  them. 

The  Maker  of  Nature  Is  the  Ruler 
of  Nature 

Verses  39-41 — The  first  article  in  the  earliest 
Christian  creed  is,  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  It 
is  a  poor  creed  which  shuts  God  out  from  the 
government  of  his  own  universe.  A  God  to 
whom  miracles  are  impossible  is  not  God. 
Natural  law  is  the  will  of  God  and  miracle  is 
equally  the  will  of  God.  A  proper  definition 
of  nature  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  the 
miracle.  We  understand  as  little  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  cyclone  as  of  the  calm  that 
follows  it.  There  is  nothing  more  uniform  than 
the  causes  which  produce  the  seasons,  nothing 
more  variable  than  the  weather  which  these 
causes  produce. 

Great  faith  is  great  peace.  A  theology  which 
i^  bedded  upon  the  nature  and  anchored  in 
the  will  of  God  can  face  a  cyclone  without 
fear.  That  which  is  farthest  removed  from 
our  control  is  immediately  beneath  his  scepter. 

The  disciples,  we  are  told,  feared,  but  they 
did  not  praise  him.  John  McNeill  says,  "They 
forgot  to  say  'Hallelujah !'  They  grew  white 
to  the  lips."  Men  too  near  a  mighty  dynamo 
find  their  watches  stand  still.  The  great  power 
of  God  deranges  all  the  natural  currents  of 
the  soul. 

No  Sin  Is  Beyond  the  Poiver  of  Jesus 
to  Stay 

Chapter  5:1 — Jesus  changed  his  scene,  but 
he  did  not  change  his  nature.  He  was  "mighty 
to  save"  on  either  side  the  sea. 

Verse  2 — The  natural  caves  of  the  rocky 
country  sometimes  served  as  homes  and  some- 
times as  burial  places.  The  lunatic  of  the  les- 
son had  appropriated  for  his  home  an  aban- 
doned tomb. 

Verse  3 — Maniacs  under  strong  nervous  ex- 
citement often  develop  a  strength  which  seems 
incredible.  Any  attempt  at  restraint  only 
makes  them  the  more  furious. 

Verse  4 — Kindness  had  proved  as  ineffective 
as  violence.  The  gentle  touch  had  as  little 
effect  as  the  iron  fetter.  All  this  is  told  us 
that  we  may  better  understand  how  divine  was 
Christ's  control. 

Verse  5 — What  added  to  the  terrors  of  the 
situation  was  the  development  of  a  homicidal 
tendency.  All  Oriental  fanatics  incline  to  blood. 
Religious  frenzy  covets  suffering.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  howling  dervishes  or  the  New  Mexi- 
can "penitentes"  lashing  themselves  with  spiked 
thongs  recognizes  how  close  a  false  religion  is 
to  a  demoniacal  possession.  Sometimes  this 
religious  frenzy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medixval 
flagellants,  expends  itself  upon  the  body  of  the 
sufferer.    Such  seemed  true  of  this  man. 

Miracles  of  Redemption  Are  Seen  Every 
Day  in  Works  of  Grace 

Verses  6-8 — When  Moffat  was  laboring  in 
South  Africa  the  Kaffir  chief  Africaner  was  ac- 
customed to  raid  the  white  settlements,  sweep- 
ing them  clean  of  inhabitants  and  carrying  off 
their  cattle  as  loot.  He  was  known  as  "the 
black  Napoleon,"  so  successful  was  he  in  all 
his  wars  and  so  merciless  in  his  reprisals.  The 
whole  of  South  Africa  trembled  at  his  name. 
But  Mr.  Moffat  believed  the  grace  of  God 
could  tame  even  this  black  savage ;  and  he 
set  out,  against  the  weeping  protests  of  his 
family,  to  meet  him.  It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved, since  he  did  not  return  that  year,  that 
he  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
African  soon  after  arriving  in  his  country.  But 
some  years  later  Moffat  came  back  with  the 
subdued  and  converted  Africaner  as  his  com- 
panion and  the  man  whose  early  life  was  one 
wild  orgy  of  rapine  and  blood  spent  his  last 
years  as  a  teacher  of  little  children  in  the 
mission  Sunday  school.  This  was  a  "miracle 
of  grace." 

Since  psychologists  have  sought  to  explain 
mental  and  spiritual  facts  by  the  theory  of  a 
"double  personality,"  we  may  not  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in  many  spiritual  potencies  in  one 
man. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  August  4,  1912 

Topic — The  cure  of  fault  finding.    Luke  6:37. 

The  American  revision  reads,  "And  judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged ;  and  condemn 
net,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned ;  release, 
and  ye  shall  be  released." 

Luke's  version  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
is  different  in  some  particulars  from  that  of 
Matthew,  but  this  verse  is  in  part  almost  iden- 
tical with  Matthew  7:1.  Matthew  speaks  of 
judging,  measuring  and  mote  beholding.  The 
last  expression  might  be  translated  as  "fault 
finding."  Notice  the  sequence  in  verse  37 — 
"Do  not  judge,  do  not  condemn,  but  do  re- 
lease. What  have  judging,  condemning  and 
releasing  to  do  with  fault  finding  ?  The  cure, 
ii  one  is  suggested  here,  is  purely  negative.  If 
"judging"  is  fault  finding,  don't  judge.  This 
is  much  as  if  a  doctor  should  say,  "A  good  cure 
for  measles  is  not  to  have  them."  An  old 
n-.an  once  told  a  boy,  "I  have  a  rule  by  which 
jou  may  be  the  best  boy  in  town."  "What  is 
it'"  asked  the  boy.  "Be  it,"  was  the  laconic 
answer.  What  is  the  cure  for  fault  finding? 
Not  fault  finding.  The  question  and  answer 
savor  of  the  old  man's  method. 


Fault  finding  is  common,  unlovely,  exas- 
perating, harmful,  useless.  Fault  finding  is  not 
dene  from  a  desire  to  help.  It  grows  out  of  a 
querulous  spirit.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  eyes  to  see  faults,  but  none  to  see  excel- 
lences. A  man,  tough,  seasoned,  used  to  the 
v/ays  of  the  world,  grows  hardened  to  it  and 
diccounts  it,  but  a  young  beginner  will  often 
break  down  and  give  up  discouraged  when  for 
work  done  to  the  best  possible  ability  only 
h?tsh  or  carping,  nagging  criticism  is  given. 
The  inner  soul  of  a  genuine  human  being  likes 
to  be  approved.  A  child  draws  a  picture  and 
runs  with  it  to  its  mother.  Comriendation 
cheers,  delights,  stimulates.  Fault  finding  under 
such  circumstances  is  brutal.    Fault  finding  is 


a  verbal  mosquito.  It  stings  and  rankles  and 
leaves  an  after  effect  which  is  irritating. 

Socrates  was  a  great  teacher.  He  found  no 
fault  even  with  the  dullest.  His  method  was 
to  make  dullness  find  fault  with  itself.  In  the 
piesence  of  a  band  of  disciples  he  once  asked 
a  boy  to  describe  a  square.  As  the  boy  an- 
swered Socrates  drew  a  square  in  the  sand 
with  a  stick.  "How  shall  I  make  a  square 
twice  as  large?"  asked  Socrates.  "By  making 
a  line  twice  as  long,"  replied  the  boy.  This 
Socrates  did  by  lengthening  one  side  of  the 
square.  Then  he  made  the  boy  take  the  stick 
and  complete  the  square.  With  two  strokes 
more  of  the  stick  the  teacher  caused  the  boy 
t3  make  out  of  the  figure  he  had  drawn  four 
sqviares,  each  of  the  three  new  ones  as  large 
as  the  original.  "Has  the  square  been  doubled?" 
asked  Socrates.  "No,"  said  the  boy,  "quad- 
rupled." "How  shall  I  make  a  square  twice 
the  size  of  the  first?"  the  teacher  asked  once 
niore.  "I  do  not  know,"  was  the  answer.  Then 
the  philosopher  said  to  his  disciples,  "You  see, 
I  have  not  criticised  this  boy.  I  have  taught 
him  nothing.  I  have  led  him  to  tell  me  that  he 
does  not  know  a  thing  which  he  surely  thought 
he  did  know." 

Let  us  go  deeper.  Judging  is  not  fault  find- 
ing. We  often  pass  judgment  hastily.  That 
may  approach  the  realm  of  fault  finding,  but 
for  the  most  part  judging  is  a  process  based 
on  knowledge  obtained  by  investigation.  It 
may  be  imperfectly  done  and  end  in  misjudg- 
ment,  but  fault  finding  is  often  a  brutal  jump 
into  the  center  of  one's  sensibilities.  It  al- 
ways hurts  and  often  destroys  a  germ  of  real 
porsibility.   

The  cure  for  fault  finding  lies  in  good  honest 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  another.  "Put  your- 
self in  his  place"  i.  an  excellent  rule.  The 
liobitual  fault  finder  is  i  nuisance.  He  belongs 
to  the  "but"  family,  "i^ave  you  read  this  new 
h-v'mn  ?"     "Yes."     "Fine,   isn't   it?"     "Yes — 


but  "    "That  picture  is  beautiful,  but  " 

"That  man  is  a  Christian,  but  "    "That  lady 

is  very   fascinating,   but  "     Robert  Burns 

voiced  a  v/ish  that  every  fault  finder  should 
echo  daily — 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us. 

I  almost  think  the  last  thought  in  Luke  6  :37, 
"Release,  and  ye  shall  be  released,"  does  refer 
to  the  opposite  of  fault  finding.  Release  means 
to  set  free,  to  let  go,  to  make  excuses  for,  to 
overlook  the  blunder,  mistake,  error.  "Do 
that,"  said  Jesus,  as  Luke  reported  it,  "and 
you  will  receive  the  same  sort  of  lovely  treat- 
ment."   

The  cure  for  fault  finding  is  a  tightly  shut 
mouth ;  an  eye  absolutely  blind  to  a  fault ; 
au  ear  deaf  to  wrong  words ;  a  habit  of  pay- 
ing no  heed  in  public  where  the  notice  might 
cause  the  one  criticised  shame,  heartburning, 
anger,  discouragement.  Jesus  gave  the  rule 
for  this  whole  line  of  action — "Go,  show  him 
his  fault  betwen  thee  and  him  alone."  Criti- 
cism was  never  meant  to  be  a  bludgeon.  It 
V,  as  meant  to  be  a  lamp  to  light  the  feet  over 
difficult  places.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  hand  to 
help  another  out  of  a  pit. 


O  toiling  hands  of  mortals !  O  unwearied 
feet,  traveling  ye  know  not  whither !  .  .  . 
Little  do  ye  know  your  own  blessedness ; 
for  to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than 
to  arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  labor. — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it  .  .  . 
you  have  done  what  you  could  ;  some  blunders 
and  absurdities  crept  in ;  forget  them  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  day ;  you 
shall  begin  it  well  and  serenely  and  with  too 
high  a  spirit  to  be  incumbered  with  your  old 
nonsense. — Emerson. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T,  ELLIS 


August  11,  1912 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE 

Topic — God's    beautiful    outdoors :     What  it 
teaches  me.    Psalms  65:1-13. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples" ;  but 
they  are  not  his  latest  or  best,  for  the  worship 
of  God  through  nature  is  likely  to  become  thin 
and  nebulous  and  impersonal.  It  is  only 
primitive  man  who  worships  nature ;  advanced 
man  has  clearer  ideas  of  the  Deity  than  moun- 
tains or  trees  or  rocks  or  streams  or  stars  or 
sun  can  impart.  The  God  of  nature  is  best 
seen  though  revelation. 

They  who  know  God  through  his  Son  best 
appreciate  his  works  in  nature. 

We  want  to  know  more  about  God  than  can 
be  taught  by  the  "tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,"  or 
any  others  of  the  voices  of  the  natural  world. 
The  woods  may  cool  a  man's  fevered  spirit, 
and  the  hills  may  give  him  strength  of  soul, 
and  the  rivers  may  broaden  his  mind,  and  the 
flowers  may  refine  his  spirit,  but  these  works 
of  the  Creator  can  by  no  possibility  reveal 
the  personality  of  God.  That  we  learn  only 
through  his  Son  and  his  Scriptures. 

All  of  the  out-of-doors  is  God's.  The  vast- 
ness  of  nature  suggests  the  littleness  of  man 
Only  a  great  Creator  could  build  on  so  mag- 
nificent a  scale.  What  an  architect  is  he  who 
fashioned  the  snowclad  Himalayas  and  Alps  and 
Rockies  !  Behold  the  wisdom  that  devised  the 
Amur,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 


Marvel  at  the  mind  which  fashioned  the  royal 
cyclamen  that  blooms,  unheeded,  amid  the  clefts 
of  Mount  Nebo,  or  the  woodland  violet  that, 
tinseen,  carpets  the  recesses  of  our  American 
forests.    "Marvelous  are  thy  works." 

The  meaning  of  this  lesson  will  be  missed  if 
it  is  not  realized  that  God's  out-of-doors  is 
really  beautiful — beautiful  in  the  large,  and 
beautiful  in  details.  Nature  holds  unsuspected 
beauties.  Take  up  a  handful  of  seashore  sand 
and  examine  it  closely ;  the  somber  gray  mass 
resolves  itself  into  particles  of  many  colors, 
some  brilliant,  some  dull.  There  is  beauty 
everywhere,  and  the  habit  of  finding  pleasure 
in  the  near-at-hand  delights  of  nature  is  one 
to  be  cultivated  as  part  of  the  art  of  wise 
living.   

The  sky  brings  us  hope.  The  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  heavens  which  "declare  the 
glory  of  God"  lift  men's  thoughts  to  themes 
higher  than  earth.  I  shall  always  treasure  the 
memory  of  a  sunset  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  veil  had  been  rent  and 
paradise  was  before  our  eyes.  There  were 
the  golden  gates  and  walls  and  battlements. 
The  towers  of  a  city  fairer  than  mind  can  con- 
ceive, a  vision  of  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  rose 
in  clear  view.  And  with  the  vision  came 
the  reminder,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them    that    love  him." 


The  frail  violet,  trodden  under  foot,  lifts 
itself  again  by  the  power  of  the  life  which  it 
draws  from  mother  earth.    So  the  life,  broken 


and  downcast,  may  be  lifted  up  into  newness 
of  hope  and  liberty  by  a  Power  beyond  self, 
the  power  of  the  living  God. 

Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect,  whose 
cause  is  God. — Cowper. 

The  psalmist  wrote :  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  mountains :  from  whence  shall 
my  help  come?  My  help  cometh  from  Jehovah, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth."  The  old  version 
concealed  the  truth.  The  help  is  not  from  the 
hills,  but  from  him  who  is  higher  than  the 
hills.  The  might  and  majesty  of  nature  are  in- 
adequate ;  only  God  can  suffice  for  the  soul 
in  need.   

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

  — Longfellow. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

We  smile  now  at  the  fears  of  the  early 
scientists  who  croaked  about  the  day  when  the 
world's  supply  of  fuel  should  be  exhausted. 
'We  now  know  that  the  people  of  tomorrow 
will  not  be  dependent  on  the  mines  for  warmth 
or  light.  Steam  is  being  superseded.  Even 
electricity  is  to  become  antiquated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  wonders  of  radio-activity. 
Dimly  we  now  perceive  that  God  has  stored 
up  in  his  world  more  of  service  to  man  than 
man  has  yet  dreamed.  The  resources  of  God, 
in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual  world,  pass 
our  comprehension. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


New  Factors  in  Chinese  Opium  Question 

Rev.  E.  W.  Thwing,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Reform  Bureau  in  China,  charges  that 
British  diplomatic  interference  is  at  work  again 
to  prevent  China  from  suppressing  the  habit  of 
opium  smoking  as  rapidly  as  it  desires  to.  The 
infamous  treaty  with  Britain,  which  still  re- 
mains in  effect  despite  the  condemnation  of  the 
highest  minded  British  public  opinion  and  the 
contempt  of  moral  sentiment  in  all  other  na- 
tions of  Christendom,  forbids  China  to  inter- 
fere with  the  importation  of  raw  opium  from 
India.  But  the  same  treaty  which  thus  forbids 
China  to  hinder  the  import  trade  gives  it  ex- 
plicit right  to  stop  sales  of  prepared  opium 
whenever  it  wishes  to.  China,  as  is  well  known, 
has  shown  very  decidedly  its  desire  to  prohibit 
this  retail  sale,  but  in  a  number  of  instances 
now  British  consuls  in  the  treaty  ports — espe- 
cially at  Hangchow  and  Foochow — have  ap- 
pealed to  the  British  minister  in  Peking  to  in- 
tervene against  local  police  regulations  aiming 
to  suppress  such  retail  trade.  And  it  appears 
that  the  British  minister  in  his  representations 
to  the  Chinese  government  sides  with  the 
consuls,  arguing,  against  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaty  itself,  that  an  attempt  to  stop  retail 
dealing  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  prohibit  im- 
portation, since  there  is  no  reason  for  import- 
ing opium  if  it  cannot  be  sold  to  consumers. 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  as  a  practical 
business  proposition,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
an  outrageous  traversing  of  China's  sovereign 
rights.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Premier  As- 
quith's  government  at  London  would  soon 
straighten  out  this  crooked  diplomacy  and  at 
least  confine  its  representatives  to  the  actual 
letter  of  the  treaty,  even  if  still  unwilling  to 
abolish  the  treaty  as  morality  and  decency  de- 
mand. But  thus  far  Asquith  and  his  ministers 
have  been  completely  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
evidently  will  not  act  until  international  opinion 
imposes  itself  more  stoutly  upon  them.  To 
secure  the  operation  of  such  sentiment  Dr. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  representing  the  Interna- 
tional Reform  Bureau  in  Washington,  is  cir- 
culating these  facts  as  widely  as  possible  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  He  especially  ap- 
peals to  Hebrew  citizens  to  speak  out  against 
the  opium  traffic,  since  it  appears,  according 
to  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Thwing,  that  the 
principal  influences  interested  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  export  of  opium  from  India  to 
China  is  the  Sassoon  family,  a  clan  of  Jews 
who  removed  first  from  Bagdad  to  Bombay  and 
thence  to  London,  where,  through  the  wealth 
derived  from  the  exploitation  of  opium,  they 
have  attained  a  remarkable  commercial,  political 
and  social  influence,  being  accepted  even  as  en- 
tertainers of  the  king  in  one  of  the  family  seats 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Crafts  believes  that  if  the 
Hebrew  citizens  of  America  and  England 
realize  that  members  of  their  own  race  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  imposition  on  China  their 
protest  will  break  the  power  even  of  a  syndi- 
cate so  highly  connected  and  deeply  intrenched. 

Chinese  Christians  Develop  Literature 

The  Tung  Wen  Pao,  or  Chinese  Christian 
Intelligencer,  the  sole  church  newspaper  of 
China  published  in  the  native  tongue,  was 
founded  just  ten  years  ago.  Its  editor  for  all 
that  time  has  been  Dr.  S.  I.  Woodbridge  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  mission.  In  The  Chinese 
Recorder  Dr.  Woodbridge  writes  to  congratulate 
the  missionary  forces  on  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  this  newspaper  has  had.  In  con- 
nection with  the  secular  press  developing  at  the 
same  time  it  has  had  to  work  out  almost  a 
new  language  ;  for  the  classic  Wenli  of  Chinese 
literature  is  too  lofty  for  the  understanding 
of  the  average  reading  Chinaman,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Chinese  literary  taste  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  paper  printed  in  the  vernacular.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  therefore,  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge  and  his  coworkers  have  had  to  construct 
a  literary  medium  that  would  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  literati  and  be  intelligible  to  the 
common  people.  That  they  have  succeeded  in 
this  is  principally  due  to  the  extraordinary 
genius  and  devotion  of  Ch'en,  the  chief  Chinese 
editor,  who  still  continues  to  serve  this  church 
paper  for  a  salary  of  $20  a  month,  although  the 
secular  journals  of  China  have  repeatedly  of- 
fered him  immensely  larger  recompense. 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  newspaper  organ 


in  developing  the  Chinese  church  has  been  in 
its  cultivation  of  a  remarkable  group  of  vigor- 
ous writers.  This  means  more  in  China  than 
in  any  other  nation,  because  the  Chinese  are 
so  completely  governed  by  their  traditional  and 
inwrought  respect  for  literary  ability.  Formerly 
the  rudeness  of  the  speech  and  writings  of 
Christians  made  them  objects  of  popular  con- 
tempt, but  today  the  writings  of  the  contributors 
to  The  Chinese  Christian  Intelligencer  are  es- 
teemed highly  creditable  by  the  most  exacting 
scholars  of  the  Chinese  race.  The  difference 
is  valued  distinctlj'  by  the  "man  in  the  street." 
A  prominent  Christian  Chinese  business  man 
expresses  it  by  saying : 

"The  paper  allays  suspicion.  Outsiders  have 
reviled  us  Christians  and  started  all  sorts  of 
false  rumors  about  us.  But  now,  in  places 
where  the  paper  is  read  among  officials,  the 
literati  and  merchants,  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  articles  not  only  remove  doubts,  but  incline 
people  to  our  religion.  Chinese  used  to  think 
that  Christians  were  worthless  and  useless,  but 
now,  where  the  paper  goes,  they  think  other- 
wise."   

Japanese  Prodigal's  Return 

An  exceedingly  impressive  conversion  story 
is  told  by  Rev.  George  W.  Fulton  of  Osaka, 
Jiipan — a  new  testimonial  to  the  apostolic 
faith  that  the  gospel  is  "the  power  of  God  unto 
ssivation." 

The  man  who  bore  the  testimony  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  Japanese  police  officer  who 
wished  his  boy  to  become  a  government  official. 
But  the  son  was  not  inclined  to  study  and  was 
disobedient  and  rebellious.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  prodigal.  He  was  bad,  very  bad — a 
drinker,  gambler,  carouser  and  at  last  a  robber, 
and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  His  father,  over- 
come by  the  son's  wicked  ways,  became  a 
paralytic,  and  for  six  years  was  a  helpless 
invalid.  The  mother,  a  woman  not  accustomed 
to  hard  work,  was  compelled  to  enter  a  factory 
and  support  the  family,  as  the  son  was  a  worth- 
less profligate.  When  the  son  was  sent  to 
prison  it  was  still  a  harder  blow  to  the  parents, 
who  wept  sorely  in  their  sorrow. 

By  and  by  the  sentence  was  ended  and  the 
son  wrote  to  his  parents  that  he  was  coming 
home.  Even  this  brought  joy  to  them,  thinking 
that  he  would  come  to  them  repentant  and  be 
their  comfort  and  support  the  rest  of  their  days. 
On  the  day  when  he  was  expected  the  father 
strengthened  himself,  crawled  to  the  doorway, 
and  sat  there  waiting  the  return  of  his  son — 
who  never  came.  On  being  let  out  of  prison  he 
at  once  committed  the  same  offense,  theft,  and 
was  recommitted  to  the  solitary  cell  and  hard 
labor.  In  recounting  his  experiences  he  said 
he  was  really  "the  worst  of  the  bad,"  and  even 
in  prison  he  committed  every  sin  possible.  His 
fj'lher  died  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart  the  very 
day  he  went  to  prison  the  second  time. 

Another  young  man  came  into  prison  later, 
with  whom  he  became  intimate.  This  second 
young  man  had  heard  something  of  Christianitv 
and  had  a  Bible,  which  he  frequently  read,  and 
also  communicated  its  teachings  to  the  other. 
This  was  the  first  inbreaking  of  light  into  his 
darkened  soul.  Every  time  he  heard  it  he 
wanted  to  get  out  so  that  he  might  live  accord- 
ing to  its  teachings.  It  brought  hope  and 
cheer  to  him  and  the  beginning  of  life. 

After  he  was  let  out  of  prison  the  second 
time  he  went  straight  home  to  his  mother  and 
began  to  work  and  to  lead  an  honest  life. 
Passing  a  chapel  where  the  students  of  Mr. 
Fulton's  school  were  conducting  meetings,  he 
went  in  to  listen,  and  discovered  it  was  the 
same  teaching  that  had  started  life  in  his  soul 
while  in  prison.  After  the  meeting  he  made 
himself  known  and  became  an  inquirer.  He 
was  visited  and  instructed  for  some  months, 
and  finally  was  baptized  just  two  years  ago. 
He  has  since  become  interested  in  Salvation 
Aimy  work,  as  these  people  get  among  the 
class  of  people  with  which  his  past  experience 
has  made  him  familiar.  He  delights  to  join 
them  in  their  outdoor  work,  going  into  the  dens 
of  iniquity  to  testify  of  their  faith  in  the  all- 
powerful  Saviour. 

His  latest  joy  is  that  his  mother  has  also 
become  a  Christian.  She  was  an  active  believer 
in  another  religion — a  worthless  superstition. 
He  talked  with  her,  but  in  vain,  as  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.    His  only 


recourse  was  to  prayer.  After  some  time  she 
suddenly  became  interested,  and  came  to  him 
to  ask  about  Christian  teaching,  which  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  share  with  her,  and  later  to 
join  with  her  in  fervent  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  Her  repentance  has  been  complete. 
She  had  the  house  full  of  idols  and  other 
relics  of  her  superstitious  faith,  which  she 
collected  together  and  dumped  into  the  river. 

How  One  Pastor  Secured  His  Salary 

A  New  England  home  missionary  out  in 
Colorado  was  promised  a  salary  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  live  on  if  his  people  had 
paid  it.  But  they  did  not  pay,  and  the  pastor's 
debts  were  accumulating  much  too  fast  for  his 
New  England  conscience  to  endure.  So  observ- 
ing in  a  local  paper  that  the  section  boss  on  the 
railroad  was  advertising  for  an  additional  hand 
the  determined  preacher  marched  down  to  the 
railroad  station  and  offered  h'imself  for  the 
position.  He  was  promptly  employed  and 
proved  able  to  shovel  dirt  as  fast  as  any  man 
on  the  gang.  But,  of  course,  he  could  not  do 
this  without  throwing  the  whole  community  into 
fils  of  excited  gossip.  Everybody  agreed  it  was 
a  shame.  The  second  day  the  banker  of  the 
town  went  down  to  the  railroad  and  shoved 
$23  into  the  preacher's  hands,  telling  him  that 
this  business  must  stop.  But  the  preacher  did 
not  stop  until  as  many  as  sixty  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  parishioners  had  called  at  the 
manse  and  paid  up  what  they  owed  on  his 
salary.  Then,  with  a  week's  sturdy  work  to  his 
credit,  the  preacher  resigned  from  the  rail- 
road, and  since  then  has  been  able  to  attend 
strictly  to  his  spiritual  occupation  without  any 
worry  about  insufficiency  of  salary. 

Death  of  Able  Mission  Teacher 

The  Shantung  mission  in  China  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss  of  strength  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hamilton  from  an  attack  of  typhus 
fever'.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  the  senior  mis- 
sionary at  Tsinanfu  and  had  been  teaching  in 
Shantung  Christian  University.  During  the 
absence  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes,  however,  he  had 
been  temporarily  serving  as  a  professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Tsingchoufu, 
v-here  he  died  after  ten  days'  illness. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— "Largeness  of  heart"  was  the  theme  of  the 
leader.  Miss  Giles  of  Second  church,  Friday 
morning.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Allison  of  Guatemala 
brought  good  cheer  from  Central  America,  tell- 
ing of  the  revival  there  resulting  in  forty-two 
conversions.  Miss  Gilchrist  of  Phcenix  spoke 
briefly  of  the  history  of  the  'Woman's  Mission- 
ary Societies  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
likening  the  widely  scattered  forces  to  a  colony 
of  bees,  which  multiplies  by  division,  but  may 
be  divided  once  too  often.  Letters  were  read 
from  Mrs.  Fitch  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson  of 
China,  Miss  Ward  of  Tokyo  and  Mrs.  Stead 
of  Persia. 

— Mrs.  Melrose  tells  of  eighty  boys  in  the 
Nodoa  school  in  Hainan,  and  more  than  twenty 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  Of  the  girls' 
school  in  Kachek  Miss  Schaeffer  reports  :  "My 
youngest  pupil  is  6  years  old,  many  are  in  their 
teens,  and  then  I  have  them  all  the  way  up — 
one  over  60.  Only  four  of  the  whole  seven- 
teen have  ever  been  in  school  before  and  some 
of  the  17-year-olds  are  like  unbroken  colts  as 
far  as  knowledge  of  school  discipline  is  con- 
cerned. There  have  been  a  number  of  appli- 
cants for  entrance,  but  alas  !  the  girls  who  are 
betrothed  and  the  young  widows  who  want  to 
come  can't  do  so  without  the  permission  of 
their  fiances'  or  husbands'  families,  and  when 
these  are  not  Christians  they  are  violently  op- 
posed to  daughters-in-law  knowing  anything  be- 
yond drudgery.  Nearly  all  the  girls  are  en- 
gaged in  infancy,  and  even  Christian  parents 
are  not  supposed  to  send  daughters  to  school 
against  the  wishes  of  the  future  husband's 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heathen  girls 
who  are  engaged  to  boys  of  families  who  have 
become  Christians  are  hard  to  get  at,  for  they 
are  in  a  measure  under  their  own  parents' 
control  when  it  comes  to  taking  them  from 
home." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Vital  Celtic  Personality 

Hail  and  Farewell,  by  George  Moore.  In 
order  to  appreciate  at  his  high  intellectual  and 
moral  value  a  man  who  has  written  interest- 
ingly and  inoffensively  about  himself  for  many 
years  one  must  have  at  least  an  egoistic  mood. 
But  George  Moore  is  not  an  egoist ;  he  is  a  con- 
fessed, delightful  and  lonely  pagan  in  a  world 
that  has  lost  the  charm  and  primordial  fresh- 
ness with  which  mythical  satyrs  and  nymphs 
endowed  it.  He  is  the  clear  atavistic  voice  of 
an  age  that  was  wondrous  in  its  wild  glory. 
He  worships  form,  color  and  sound — the  classic 
pagan  trinity.  He  lives  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
life.  His  books  spread  the  contagion  of  a 
cultivated  appreciation  of  a  beautiful,  material 
world.  At  the  end  he  can  say  he  has  lived, 
gladly  and  abundantly.  And  in  the  books  that 
teem  with  extensions  of  his  personality,  com- 
prehending readers  will  find  moral  and  ethical 
values  wrought  out  of  a  free  life.  George 
Moore  is  fearlessly  and  consistently  himself. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  is  refresh- 
ingly interesting.  Standardized  persons  do  not 
understand  him  ;  their  world  is  not  his.  They 
regard  him  as  a  decadent  monster,  if  one 
may  attempt  a  quick  summary  of  current  pub- 
lished opinions.  He  is  unmoral,  they  are  sure. 
Paris,  pleasure  and  paintings  have  estranged 
him  from  sweet  and  wholesome  things.  He  is 
abnormally  different.  Forget  him !  But  he  is 
not  thus  to  be  proscribed.  His  personality  is  so 
vital  and  haunting  that  it  will  force  its  way 
into  a  large  literary  appreciation,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  excluded  from  libraries. 
Wherefore  it  were  more  fitting  to  respect  than 
ignorantly  to  condemn  this  Celtic  artist.  With 
"Ave"  as  the  subtitle  of  this  the  first  of  three 
books  to  appear  under  the  general  title,  Mr. 
Moore  salutes  the  public,  and  with  lively  auto- 
biographical sketches  holds  willing  attention. 
For  he  speaks  frankly  and  intimately  of  himself 
in  relation  to  a  world  of  women  and  art.  To 
know  something  about  George  Moore  is  to 
think  more  reverently  and  intelligently  of  a 
man's  life  as  an  end  in  itself.  [D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Public  Affairs 

The  Present-Day  Problem  of  Crime,  by 
Albert  H.  Currier.  The  author  of  these  es- 
says feels  that  the  various  agencies  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  which  he  surveys,  the  legis- 
lative reforms,  the  reforms  in  criminal  law 
administration  and  the  quicker  conviction  of 
offenders,  even  the  institution  of  juvenile 
courts  and  other  methods  of  dealing  with  crim- 
inals, are  all  faulty  unless  "good  men  of  leisure 
and  high  social  standing"  become  "ready  to 
devote  themselves  in  greater  numbers  to  the 
welfare  of  the  poor."  The  model  he  holds 
up  for  such  service  as  this  is  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  the  concluding  essay  in  the  volume 
is  an  appreciative  but  critically  just  account 
of  the  great  British  philanthropist's  personality 
and  work.  [Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  $1 
net. 

Tin  Soldiers,  by  Walter  Merriam  Pratt; 
with  introduction  by  Captain  George  E.  Thorne. 
Any  boy  who  believes  that  army  life  is  a 
"cinch"  should  read  this  little  book.  It  gives 
an  adequate  survey  of  the  duties  of  enlisted 
men  and  officers,  and  removes  any  doubts  as 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  military  train- 
ing.    [Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets,  by  Jane  Addams.  This  indispensable 
volume  of  Miss  Addams's  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  of  city  life  is  now  obtainable  in 
the  "Macmillan  Standard  Library"  for  50  cents. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Industry,  by  D.  H.  Mc- 
Gregor, and  Elements  of  English  Law,  by 
W.  M.  Geldart,  new  volumes  in  the  "Home 
University  Library,"  deal  with  matters  which 
directly  pertain  to  conditions  in  England,  but 


which  have  their  reflections  in  America.  Mr. 
McGregor  does  full  justice  to  both  the  radical 
and  conservative  tendencies  which  arise  from 
the  progress  of  industry,  and  thinks  that  ame- 
lioration of  politico-industrial  conditions  must 
come  through  a  greater  interest,  first  of  all,  of 
the  people  in  local  politics,  a  condition  that  will 
give  a  wider  sphere  for  political  education, 
but  will  lessen  personal  domination  in  public 
aft'airs.  Professor  Geldart  presents  a  short 
outline  of  law  which  will  enable  every  layman 
to  cope  with  it  intelligently.  Considering  the 
opinion  that  many  people  have  of  law,  it  is 
not  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this  book 
i'i  written  in  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  clear 
manner.  [Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York.    Each  50  cents  net. 

Books  on  Religion 

The  Art  of  Sailing  On,  by  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  pastor  of  Fourth  Presbyterian  church 
oi  New  York  City.  This  volume  of  sermons 
represents  week  in  and  week  out  preaching  of 
one  of  the  best  maintained  pulpits  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  denomination.  Dr.  Work  takes  a 
quiet  and  reflecting  view  of  life,  but  it  is  a 
searching  view  which  perceives  and  which  is 
able  to  make  other  men  see  the  remote  and  hid- 
den principles  of  the  soul  out  of  which  action 
springs — that  consistent  breath  of  the  spirit 
which  filling  the  sails  of  life,  teaches  all  men 
the  art  of  sailing  on.  Every  one  of  these 
sermons  has  its  stimulating  lesson,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  ought  to  help  revive  the  much 
neglected  custom  of  sermon  reading  in  the 
home.  [American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 
$1.10  postpaid. 

Harmony  of  thr  Gospels,  by  John  H.  Kerr. 
This  is  another  of  many  volumes  now  appear- 
ing which  provide  aids  for  using  the  American 
revised  version  of  the  Bible  with  the  same 
facility  that  the  King  James  version  has 
hitherto  been  used.  In  the  words  of  the  former 
translation  the  whole  text  of  the  four  gospels 
is  here  printed — in  parallel  columns  where 
the  different  gospels  duplicate  one  another,  but 
in  full  width  across  the  page  where  the  story 
depends  upon  one  gospel  alone.  To  a  Bible 
class  teacher  a  manual  of  this  sort  is  practically 
indispensable  when  his  lessons  are  dealing  with 
the  story  of  Christ.    [American  Tract  Society. 

The  Greatest  English  Classic,  by  Cleland 
B.  McAfee.  Dr.  McAfee  subtitles  his  book 
"A  Study  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  and  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Literature." 
It  is  particularly  with  this  influence  as  regards 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  that  the  author  has 
been  interested,  and  he  has  produced  a  stim- 
ulating volume  on  the  subject.  [Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

General  Literature 

Christ  in  Italy,  by  Mary  Austin.  The 
author  aims  first  and  last  at  originality  and 
freedom  from  preconceptions  in  this  informal 
discussion  of  Italian  art  and  of  a  wide  variety 
of  other  things.  For  Miss  Austin  adheres 
with  difficulty  to  her  theme,  that  of  setting 
forth  what  the  old  religious  artists  attempted 
to  express  through  their  representations  of  the 
Christ  and  the  Madonna.  It  is  not  wholly  il- 
luminating— and  sometimes  it  becomes  disct^n- 
certing — to  find  her  range  so  widely,  but  the 
personality  of  the  author  and  her  independent 
thinking  will  linger  with  the  reader  long  after 
he  has  despaired  of  finding  continuity  in  her 
work.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.  $i 
net. 

The  World's  Leading  Poets,  by  H.  W. 
Boynton,  and  The  World's  Leading  Painters, 
by  G.  B.  Rose,  are  the  first  two  volumes  in  a 
new  series  of  biographies  entitled  "The  World's 
Leaders"  and  edited  by  W.  P.  Trent.  This 
series  aims  to  portray  men  who  have  made 
history  in  their  respective  departments  and 
whose  lives  should  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 


and  is  designed  especially  for  busy  people 
who  would  find  a  more  exhaustive  study  im- 
possible. "The  World's  Leading  Painters"  pre- 
sents in  compact  form  the  results  of  the  latest 
research  and  criticism,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  would  pursue  the  study  further 
brief  mention  is  made  of  such  biographies  as 
are  to  be  found  in  English.  The  limitations  of 
space  have  necessarily  made  impossible  a  ref- 
erence to  all  the  pictures  of  the  masters  treated, 
and  the  author  has  alluded  only  to  such  as 
seemed  best  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  artists'  genius.  The  first  volumes  have 
"made  good"  on  the  promise  to  furnish  in- 
formation "interesting  and  inspiring  no  less 
than  reliable  and  instructive,"  and  if  they  may 
be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  follow 
the  reader  will  look  with  anticipation  for  the 
appearance  of  other  volumes  in  preparation. 
Accompanying  portraits  are  an  added  feature. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  Each 
$1.75  net. 

Traveler's  Tales,  by  "The  Princess."  A 
series  of  informal  letters  to  friends  at  home, 
this  volume  must  inevitably  attract  the  reader 
who  has  yawned  over  the  reading  of  the  or- 
dinary "traveler's  tales"  that  burden  our 
shelves.  For  here  a  spirited  personality  in- 
terprets commonplace,  adds  zest  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  many  towns  en  route  the 
Princess's  way  in  Europe,  and  the  whole  gains 
from  the  alluring,  poetic  touch  which  she 
has  given  it.  Further  than  that  the  book 
yields  nothing  novel  or  unique,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant, and  the  reader  will  long  for  a  glimpse  of 
old  Toledo,  the  "wonder  city"  of  Nuremberg, 
where  Hans  Sachs  cobbled  shoes  and  made 
poetry  to  the  music  of  his  hammer,  or  of  old 
Heidelberg,  the  poetic,  the  romantic — after  the 
book  has  been  laid  aside.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    $2  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Blue  Wall,  by  Richard  Washburn 
Child.  Since  the  trend  of  the  times  is  ad- 
mittedly psychological,  Mr.  Child's  mystery 
story  is  very  likely  to  catch  the  public  taste. 
But — to  be  quite  fair  to  this  rapidly  rising 
young  author — it  is  for  other  than  its  psychic 
qualities  that  it  will  appeal.  There  is  a  sin- 
cerity, a  skill  in  character  drawing  and  an 
imaginative  power  about  everything  that  Mr. 
Child  does  that  make  him  one  of  the  greatest 
favorites  of  the  younger  generation  of  writers. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.25  net. 

Elizabeth  in  Retreat,  by  Margaret  West- 
rup,  continues  the  story  of  "Elizabeth's  Chil- 
dren," which  was  so  popular  as  to  run  into 
six  editions.  Elizabeth  is  as  fascinating  as 
ever  in  the  new  book,  but  it  is  not  in  her 
that  the  chief  interest  centers.  Her  friend- 
ship with  an  unusually  characterful  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  helpless  paralytic,  introduces  us 
to  that  woman's  tragic  happiness  of  falling 
in  love  with  "the  right  man."  It  is  a  story 
that  achieves  beauty  in  many  ways.  [John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Marriage  of  Captain  Kettle,  by  C.  J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne.  Captain  Kettle  is  a  small  man, 
distinctly  not  the  type  whom  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  charge  of  a  vessel  disabled  in 
midocean.  But  he  has  the  vigor  of  a  giant 
and  a  capacity  for  adventure  that  leads  him 
into  strange  parts  and  into  a  strange  love 
affair.  People  who  like  sea  stories  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  stanch  little 
captain.  [Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.    $1.25  net. 

Mene  Tekel,  by  Augusta  Groner.  Save  for 
the  presence  of  the  ever-interesting  Joe  Muller, 
Vienna  detective,  this  story  of  antique  treas- 
ures and  a  learned  professor  would  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  up  the  interest  promised  in 
its  first  chapter.  But  anyone  who  has  a  pre- 
dilection for  archaeology  will  find  it  worth 
while.  [Dufiield  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.20  net. 
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Ways  of  Working 


An  Order  of  Worship 

A  uniform  order  of  worship  for  all  Presby- 
terian churches  has  frequently  been  urged. 
Byron  B.  Northrop  of  Racine,  Wis.,  suggests 
the  subjoined  forms  for  morning  and  evening 
services,  which  are  used  very  satisfactorily  in 
First  church  of  Racine  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
B.  B.  Bigler: 

Morning — Prelude  ;  Scripture  sentence,  Dox- 
ology  (people  standing)  ;  invocation  and  Lord's 
prayer;  anthem;  psalter,  confession,  Gloria 
Patri ;  Scripture  lesson ;  hymn ;  offering,  of- 
fertory ;  prayer  of  dedication ;  solo ;  prayer ; 
hymn  ;  sermon  ;  hymn  ;  prayer  (people  seated 
bowing  in  prayer)  ;  benediction  (silent  prayer 
until  organ  sounds)  ;  postlude. 

Evening — Organ  prelude;  anthem;  respon- 
sive reading  ;  hymn  ;  Scripture  lesson,  prayer  ; 
offering,  offertory;  hymn;  sermon;  anthem; 
benediction ;   organ  postlude. 


Helpful  "Inquirer's  Catechism" 

An  increasing  number  of  pastors  and  elders 
are  of  the  opinion  that  many  are  kept  out  of 
the  church  by  ignorance  of  just  what  is  in- 
volved in  joining  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith  and  because  of  a  reluctance  to  make 
proper  inquiry.  To  meet  this  condition  Dr. 
George  N.  Luccock  of  First  church.  Oak  Park, 
111.,  has  prepared  a  set  of  questions  and  an- 
swers which  are  distributed  periodically  among 
the  attendants  at  that  church  who  are  not 
members.  The  plan  has  proved  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  making  the  way  clear  for  young 
people.  Dr.  Luccock's  "Inquirer's  Catechism" 
follows : 

Why  Join  the  Church 

1.  Christ  is  a  part  of  the  church  and  loves 
it — so  should  1.    Ephesians  5  :22-27. 

2.  Church  membership  honors  Christ:  (i) 
By  confessing  him  before  men.  Matthew 
10:32.  (2)  By  observing  his  commands. 
I.  Corinthians  11:23-26. 

3.  The  church  helps  me  to  grow  better:  (i> 
By  its  teaching  and  worship.  Colossians 
1:27,28;  II.  Corinthians  3:18.  (2)  By  •  its 
friendships  and  service.    John  15:12-16. 

4.  The  church  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
the  organization  through  which  he  would  fill 
the  world  with  his  life  and  likeness.  There- 
fore I  ought  to  be  in  it  to  help  make  the 
world  better.    Ephesians  i  :22,  23. 

5.  If  I  do  not  join,  my  example  keeps  others 
out.    Matthew  23:13. 

6.  I  may  join  if  I  will.    Revelation  22:17. 
Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 

But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
And  that  thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come ! 

How  and  When 

By  meeting  the  session  now.  If  you  will  sign 
and  return  this  card  to  the  pastor  he  will 
gladly  arrange  a  conference  with  the  session. 
I  desire  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
live  in  fellowship  with  his  people.     I  am 
ready  to  avow  my  faith  in  him  by  uniting 
with  his  church,  praying  for  divine  help 
that  I  may  be  faithful. 

Signed   

Meeting  the  Session 

How  are  members  received  into  full  com- 
munion  in  the   Presbyterian   Church  ? 

Members  are  received  into  full  communion 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  session. 

What  is  the  session  ? 

The  session  consists  of  the  pastor  and  ruling 
elders,  whose  duties  are  to  receive  and  dismiss 
members,  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  welfare 
and  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  whole 
work  of  the  church. 

How  does  the  session  receive  members  on 
confession  of  faith  ? 

The  session  receives  members  on  confession 
of  faith  by  asking  them  questions  about  their 
knowledge  of  and  willingness  to  follow  Christ. 

Does  the  session  ask  questions  about  doc- 
trine ? 

The  session  does  not  ask  questions  about 
doctrine,  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not 
make  its  doctrines  a  test  of  membership,  but 
welcomes  all  who  receive  Jesus  Christ  by  faith 
and  repentance. 

What  kind  of  questions  does  the  session  ask? 


The  session  asks  questions  about  experience ; 
about  trusting  Christ  for  salvation,  about  choos- 
ing him  as  Lord  and  Master,  about  forsak- 
ing sin  to  follow  him,  about  willingness  to  be 
faithful  in  the  duties  of  a  church  member. 

Does  the  session  ask  anyone  to  profess  good- 
ness ? 

The  session  does  not  ask  anyone  to  profess 
goodness,  but  rather  that  everyone  shall  con- 
fess sole  dependence  upon  Christ. 

Who  are  encouraged  by  the  session  to  come 
into  full  communion  in  the  church  ? 

Whoever  will  receive  and  follow  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  New  Testament  are  encour- 
aged by  the  session  immediately  to  come  into 
full  communion  in  the  church. 


A  Sunday  Evening  Guild 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work,  moderator  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  in  an  article  in  The  Continent 
recently  told  of  some  new  methods  followed 
with  success  by  the  young  people's  organization 
of  Fourth  church  of  New  York  City,  of  which 
he  is  pastor.  Similar  plans  have  been  in  serv- 
ice in  other  churches,  notably  in  First  church 
of  Rushville,  Ind.  In  this  congregation  the 
society  is  known  as  the  Sunday  Evening  Guild. 
Under  its  auspices  a  carefully  prepared  and  in- 
teresting series  of  programs  is  being  given 
each  Sunday  evening.  Occasional  entertain- 
ments are  also  scheduled  for  weekday  evenings. 
Some  of  the  program  titles  will  suggest  the 
scope  of  the  work  undertaken  :  "The  Filipinos," 
"The  Land  of  Christ,"  "Modern  Gospel  Songs," 
"The  Civil  War,"  "Civil  Law,"  "The  Printing 
Press,"  "The  Book  of  Books,"  "Famous 
Women,"  "Parables"  and  "Miracles";  also  a 
song  recital  and  an  oratorio.  Each  Sunday 
evening  meeting  is  in  charge  of  a  member  of 
the  guild,  which  includes  both  sexes.  Rev. 
John  B.  Meacham  is  the  pastor. 


The  Open  Hearth 


How  One  Family  Learned  Hymns 

In  a  recent  edition  of  a  religious  periodical 
is  an  article  endeavoring  to  prove  the  futility 
of  having  little  children  memorize  Bible  verses 
and  hymns  considered  beyond  their  understand- 
ing. I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  writer.  I 
well  remember  a  Sabbath  school  custom  of 
many  years  ago  in  which  prizes  were  given 
for  the  largest  number  of  Scripture  verses 
committed  during  the  year.  I  myself,  among 
other  little  children,  received  a  prize  Bible 
for  memorizing  the  shorter  catechism. 

In  my  own  home  were  five  children  under 
12.  Our  mother  gave  two  afternoons  each 
week  to  us  children.  Saturday  afternoon  we 
all  went  for  a  walk  to  the  woods,  where  in  their 
seasons  we  hunted  wild  flowers  or  gathered 
nuts.  Once  in  a  while  the  outing  took  us  to 
the  cemetery,  where  we  learned  of  the  trans- 
formation from  our  earthly  life  to  the  celestial. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  mother  gathered  her 
little  flock  in  the  parlor  and  taught  us  to  sing 
those  good  old  hymns  which  some  contend  are 
unintelligible  to  children.  The  majority  of 
little  children  are  tender-hearted  and  very 
early  learn  the  sweet  meaning  of  hymns,  and 
mother  taught  us  not  only  the  words  but  the 
music  also.  There  was  no  Sunday  napping 
about  our  house  !  In  the  forenoon  the  whole 
family  attended  Sabbath  school  and  church. 
One  hymn  we  sung  was,  "When  thou,  my 
righteous  Judge,  shalt  come,"  sung  to  a  tune 
called  "Meribah."  We  children  liked  this  stir- 
ring tune,  and  as  the  meaning  was  carefully 
explained  it  was  well  understood.  Another 
was  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  sung  to  "Bon- 
nie Doon."  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul,"  and  many  others  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  us. 

Mother's  method  of  teaching  was  applied 
to  the  staff  and  notes.  The  staff  became  a 
fence  of  five  boards.  The  bars  were  fence 
posts  and  the  notes  were  prisoners.  The  quar- 
ter notes  were  straight  little  black  boys ;  the 
eighths,  little  black  boys  with  one  lame  foot ; 
the  sixteenths,  little  black  boys  with  two  lame 
feet.  They  all  had  to  hop  so  many  times  to  be 
equal  to  the  whiteheads.  These  hops  we 
counted  by  beating  time,  and  before  long  we 
could  sing  the  easy  keys  by  note. 

Another  delightful  hymn  we  learned,  a  favor- 
ite from  my  fourth  year,  was  "A  poor  wayfar- 


ing man  of  grief,"  sung  to  an  old  tune  called 
"Duane  Street."  This  happy  little  choir,  with 
the  exception  of  the  writer,  have  all  passed 
on  to  join  the  "choir  invisible,"  but  the  songs 
they  sung  still  live  and  are  as  beautiful  now 
as  they  were  then.      Lila  Chapman  Tucker. 


Every  Church  an  Institutional  Church 

Many  people  have  only  a  vague  idea  as  to 
what  an  institutional  church  signifies.  Every 
church  should  be  an  institutional  church.  By 
institutional  we  mean  practical.  The  mission 
of  the  church  is  to  help  the  people  who  attend 
it.  The  highest  thing  in  the  life  of  a  church 
is  to  get  people  saved  from  sin.  But  people 
need  something  besides  being  saved  from  sin. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  souls 
live  in  an  earthly  house  and  this  must  be  kept 
in  repair. 

Jesus  Christ  ca;Tie  into  the  world  to  save 
soul  and  body.  The  church  that  is  endeavoring 
to  save  souls  from  sin  is  doing  a  great  work ; 
but  the  church  that  is  endeavoring  to  save  both 
soul  and  body  from  sin  is  doing  a  greater 
work.  This  is  what  the  institutional  church  is 
doing.  All  churches  may  do  institutional  work. 
The  small  church  may  do  it  on  a  small  scale, 
while  the  large  church  may  do  it  on  a  large 
scale.  Let  no  church  think  that  because  it 
cannot  do  the  work  on  a  large  scale  it  will 
not  try  to  do  it  at  all.  You  do  not  dis- 
band your  Sunday  school  because  it  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  some  other  schools  ;  you  should 
not  abandon  the  idea  of  doing  institutional 
work  because  you  cannot  do  everything  that 
is  done  in  a  well  regulated  institutional  church. 

In  every  city  there  are  many  poor  boys  and 
girls  who  never  have  the  privilege  of  going 
out  to  the  woods  or  the  park  for  an  evening. 
A  church  organized  to  do  institutional  work 
can  get  its  members  to  prepare  a  nice  lunch, 
and  the  automobiles  and  vehicles  of  the  mem- 
bers may  be  used  to  convey  the  little  fellows 
out  for  an  afternoon  of  pleasure.  Then  a  city 
church  is  constantly  being  visited  by  strangers. 
They  do  not  know  many  people.  They  ap- 
preciate a  church  that  has  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  to  help  them  locate  near  the  church. 
This  committee  keeps  a  list  of  all  vacant  houses 
for  rent  or  such  as  may  be  for  sale.  In  this 
way  the  stranger  in  the  city  is  tied  on  to  your 
church.  Any  real  estate  man  will  gladly  divide 
his  profits  to  compensate  you  for  calling  his 
attention  to  the  newcomers.  Or  the  owner 
of  the  property  will  gladly  compensate  you 
for  finding  him  a  good  renter  or  buyer.  While 
this  department  should  not  be  conducted  for 
revenue  only,  yet  it  may  bring  in  a  neat  sum 
for  the  church  annually.  Then  the  institutional 
church  may  reach  out  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  who 
comes  to  the  city  from  the  country.  It  will 
soon  be  noised  abroad  that  there  is  a  church 
interested  in  young  men  and  j'oung  women 
who  are  strangers,  and  soon  they  will  find  their 
way  to  this  church.  Every  church  should  have 
a  gymnasium.  The  boys  and  the  girls  for 
many  blocks  round  will  soon  begin  to  think 
of  the  gymnasium  in  the  church.  They  will 
come  and  get  acquainted  and  soon  they  are 
found  in  Sunday  school  classes  and  in  church 
services.  The  institutional  idea  quickens  the 
life  of  every  department  of  the  church. 

J.  P.  Hicks. 


Indorsing  a  Peking  Correspondent 

Because  J.  K.  Ohl,  the  Peking  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Herald  referred  to  in  The 
Continent  last  week,  who  is  now  in  Seoul 
investigating  and  reporting  the  trial  of  the 
accused  Koreans,  stands  in  a  place  of  unique 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  civilized  world,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  me  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  position  in  the  Far  East.  Obviously, 
his  reliability  is  just  now  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern. 

To  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  men  in  Amer- 
ica who  know  "Joe"  Ohl,  any  word  of  testi- 
mony is  superfluous.  They  know  that  he  em- 
bodies the  best  traditions  of  American  journal- 
ism. But  in  the  Far  East  the  tendency  to  align 
one's  self  with  one  party  or  another,  to  be 
"pro"  or  "anti"  Japanese,  "pro"  or  "anti"  mis- 
sionary, "pro"  or  "anti"  Chinese,  is  so  strong 
that  an  investigator  is  bound  to  ascertain  the 
leanings,  if  any,  of  his  informants.  Before 
conferring  upon  politics  with  Mr.  Ohl  last  year 
in  Peking,  as  I  did  on  several  occasions,  I 
sought   to   learn   his   reputation   locally,   as  I 
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also  endeavored  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  press 
association  correspondents  at  every  capital,  so 
that  I  might  read  their  subsequent  dispatches 
understandingly. 

The  officials  of  our  American  legation  at 
Peking  gave  Mr.  Ohl  their  unreserved  indorse- 
ment ;  he  is,  I  learn,  a  sort  of  unofficial  mem- 
ber of  the  legation  staff.  The  Americans  also 
assured  me  that  he  has  excellent  Chinese 
sources  of  information;  and  this  I  confirmed 
from  various  Chinese  officials.  The  reputa- 
tion for  thoroughness,  disinterestedness  md 
fearlessness  Mr.  Ohl  enjoys  in  Peking  is  a 
prize  such  as  any  journalist  might  covet.  At 
the  state  department  in  Washington  1  have 
been  told  that  his  dispatches  are  a  regular 
and  trusted  source  of  information.  My  per- 
sonal observation  of  Mr.  Ohl's  methods  and 
output,  his  carefulness  and  impartiality,  gives 
me  utmost  confidence  in  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  which  he  has 
undertaken  in  Korea.      William  T.  Ellis, 

Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent. 


James  Black  of  Edinburgh  Here 

Professor  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  who  usually  goes  back  to  Scotland 
for  vacation  every  summer,  is  this  summer 
remaining  in  the  United  States  to  be  the  host 
of  his  brother,  Rev.  James  M.  Black,  the  pastor 
of  Broughton  Place  United  Free  church  in 
Edinburgh.  Since  the  brother  James  of  this 
reroarkable  preaching  family  took  the  Brough- 
ton Place  pulpit  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the 
chuich.  The  attendance  is  now  so  large  that 
each  Sunday  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  church  in  advance  of  the  hour  of  serv- 
ice in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  The 
Edinburgh  pastor  has  been  preaching  in  sev- 
eral important  pulpits  of  eastern  cities  during 
thifi  visit — notably  the  North  Reformed  church 
01  Newark  and  the  Congregational  church  of 
Montclair — and  it  is  understood  that  each  of 


these  churches  would  be  glad  to  persuade  him 
to  transfer  his  home  to  America  as  his  brothers 
Hugh  and  Archibald  have  already  done. 


West  Wants  Indian  Training  School 

A  conference  was  held  at  Mount  Hermon, 
Cal.,  July  17-18  which  brought  together  a  num- 
ber of  Presbyterian  workers,  including  T.  C. 
Moffett,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
department  of  the  Home  Board ;  W.  S.  Holt, 
D.  D.,  field  secretary;  W.  B.  Noble,  D.  D., 
synodical  superintendent ;  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist, 
D.  D. ;  Thomas  Boyd,  D.  D. ;  Mrs.  Aldrich, 
field  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board,  several 
missionaries  and  others. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  work  is  progressing 
favorably  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  field.  The 
mission  at  Hoopa,  however,  suffers  great  loss 
in  the  retirement  of  Miss  M.  E.  Chase,  whose 
long  service  has  been  greatly  blessed.  No 
successor  has  yet  been  appointed.  At  North 
Fork  an  Indian  Presbyterian  church  has  re- 
cently been  organized  with  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. At  Bishop  the  Indian  church  organized 
a  year  ago  has  grown  to  a  membership,  includ- 
ing those  at  outposts,  of  108. 

While  the  conference  assumed  no  authority, 
it  expressed  its  opinion  on  several  important 
matters.  Dr.  Gilchrist  stated  the  plans  of  the 
Mount  Hermon  Association  were  to  work  per- 
sistently toward  three  important  ends :  The 
gathering  of  statistical  and  general  information 
concerning  Indians  of  California,  the  arousing 
of  the  white  people  to  an  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  Indian  neighbors  and 
the  training  of  picked  Indian  men  for  mis- 
sionary work.  While  cordially  approving  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  these  plans,  the  conference 
felt  the  need  of  putting  the  training  of  In- 
dian missionaries  upon  the  same  footing  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
Home  Board  should  establish  a  special  Indian 
training  school  at  some  suitable  location  north 


o£  the  Tehachapi  for  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  carrying  on  a 
still  more  extensive  work  among  Indians  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
synods  of  the  Pacific  will  join  in  this  re- 
quest and  that  a  favorable  response  will  be 
given  by  the  board.  W.  B.  N. 


Many  Boy  Scouts  in  Sunday  School 

Because  of  the  stimulating  effect  which  scout- 
craft  has  on  the  boys  a  concerted  effort  is 
being  made  to  organize  troops  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  Sunday  schools  and  in 
churches.  Sunday  school  workers  find  that 
scout  activities  appeal  to  a  boy  who  is  inclined 
to  look  down  on  good-goody-ness,  but  he  re- 
spects the  chap  who  can  do  the  things  de- 
manded of  a  scout.  Statistics  compiled  in  the 
national  scout  headquarters  show  that  the 
scout  movement  has  a  great  hold  in  the  Sun- 
day schools.  Out  of  the  records  of  the  several 
thousand  scout  masters  enrolled  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  425  reports  of  scout  masters 
were  chosen  at  random.  Of  this  number  of 
scoutmasters  125  are  preachers.  The  reports 
show  that  there  were  151  troops  in  churches 
and  forty-two  in  Sunday  schools.  Of  these 
425  scoutmasters  419  are  Protestant,  four  are 
Catholics,  one  is  a  Hebrew  and  one  a  Moravian. 


Fifth  Montrose  Bible  Conference 

The  fifth  annual  Montrose  Bible  conference 
v.ill  be  held  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  Aug.  23 — Sept.  i. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  will  be  the  director.  Min- 
isters of  all  denominations.  Sabbath  school 
teachers  and  missionaries  are  especially  invited 
to  attend.  Among  the  speakers  announced  are 
Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of  Moody  Institute,  Rev. 
R.  V.  Miller  of  Henderson,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  John 
Mclnnis  of  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Hurlburt  of  Kijabe,  Africa;  Dr.  W.  J.  Erdman 
of  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Melvin  E.  Trotter  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


How  One  Railway  Shields  Immigrants 
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BIG  CORPORATIONS  are  subjected  from 
time  to  time  to  severe  arraignment  for 
their  lack  of  efficiency  and  for  being  in- 
different to  the  comforts  and  protection  of  the 
public  they  serve.  Often  these  attacks  are 
justified ;  but  again  there  are  instances  when 
a  big  corporation  shows  it  has  a  "heart"  and  a 
real  desire  to  serve  and  protect  its  patrons  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

An  instance  of  this  kind,  which  is  attracting 
much  attention,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway  handles  the 
ignorant,  unprotected  immigrant  who  passes 
through  its  vast  new  $19,000,000  terminal  in 
Chicago.  The  white  slave  traffic  recruits  its 
terrible  army  of  lost  womanhood  each  year  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  ignorant,  unsophisti- 
cated immigrant  girls  who  come  to  this  coun- 


try seeking  work  and,  possibly,  husbands.  Hun- 
dreds of  degenerate  men  and  women — wolves 
of  the  great  cities — prey  on  the  immigrants, 
inducing  them  to  go  to  disorderly  boarding 
houses  and  other  dens,  and  then  fleecing  them 
out  of  their  pitifully  small  stock  of  funds 
which  are  sorely  needed  to  start  them  in  their 
new  surroundings. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  problem — - 
the  need  of  real  protection  and  proper  guidance 
— the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  devoted  a  large 
part  of  its  big  terminal  to  quarters  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  immigrants,  these  travelers  num- 
bering during  some  months  of  the  year  as  high 
as  600  per  day. 

Besides  the  large  main  waiting  room,  which 
will  care  comfortably  for  over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple at  a  time,  there  are  large  anterooms  with 
bathing,  laundry  and  other  sanitary  equipment, 
and  a  special  lunchroom.  In  this  lunchroom 
excellent  f.ood  can  be  secured  at  moderate  cost, 
one  of  the  special  features  being  certain  dishes 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  which 
the  immigrants  are  accustomed  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  large  general  waiting  room 
there  are  writing  desks  with  stationery  and 
plenty  of  comfortable  couches  and  chairs  in 
addition  to  the  regular  station  benches.  Wheel 
chairs  are  also  provided  for  invalids  and  even 
high  chairs  for  the  babies.  A  trained  nurse 
is  close  at  hand  for  immediate  service  in  case 
of  sudden  illness. 

The  luxury  of  a  bath  with  plenty  of  hot  and 
cold  water  is  available  not  only  to  the  man  or 
woman  but  to  the  whole  family.  And  what  a 
luxury  it  is  after  the  long  trip  over  the  ocean 
cooped  up  in  the  steerage  and  then  across 
the  country  by  rail  to  Chicago  !  But  one  of  the 
immigrant  women's  chief  delights  is  the  big, 
modern,  sanitary  washtubs.  Into  these  go  the 
clothes  sadly  soiled  by  weeks  of  hard  travel, 
and  then  out  again  when  clean  into  the  patent 
steam  driers,  which  dry  the  clothes  quickly  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  in  the  limited  time  at 
the  command  of  the  travelers. 

The  ample  quarters  furnished  to  ease  the 
immigrants'  weary  hours  of  travel  are  only  a 
part  of  this  department's  efficiency.  When  the 
immigrants  come  into  the  station  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern's  own  trains  they  are  shown 
directly  to  their  quarters,  where  there  is  a  cus- 


todian in  chage  of  the  men's  department  and  a 
matron  in  charge  of  the  women's.  No  one  who 
cannot  speak  English  is  allowed  to  leave  these 
quarters  unless  in  company  of  friends  who 
will  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return,  or  in 
charge  of  an  attendant  provided  by  the  rail- 
way for  any  legitimate  errand.  When  immi- 
grants enter  the  city  on  other  lines  bound  for 
points  along  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
route  they  are  met  by  transfer  agents,  taken 
direct  to  buses  and  thence  across  the  city  to  the 
big  depot.  At  no  point  are  they  subjected  to 
the  approaches  and  annoyance  of  expressmen, 
cabmen  and  "persons  of  prey"  who  lie  in  wait 
at  the  doors  of  every  railway  station. 

Corner  of  Women's  Restroom 
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Tlic  Beautiful  and  Picturesque  Estate  of  the  Birmingham  School 


Health  and  Culture  at  a  Home  School  in  the  Hills 


BY   OLIVER    R.  WILLIAMSON 


THE  YEAR  1797  is  a  long  way  in  the  past, 
as  history  goes  in  comparatively  youth- 
ful America.  Then  the  Ohio  country 
was  still  a  frontier,  and  the  Juniata  flowed  in 
its  winding  courses  from  and  through  green 
hills  scarcely  touched  by  the  woodman's  ax. 
George  Washington  and  other  of  the  republic's 
fathers  still  lived.  In  that  year  a  family  of 
persevering  pioneers  pushed  their  way  beyond 
the  center  of  Pennsylvania  and  established 
themselves  where  now  clusters  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Birmingham.  The  hamlet  of 
a  century  ago  is  a  hamlet  still,  in 
spite  of  its  name  suggestive  of  in- 
dustrial marvels,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  surroundings  has  been 
little  marred  by  the  altering  hand  of 
man. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  two  Christian 
educators  set  their  hearts  and  hands 
here  to  the  creation  of  a  school  for 
young  women.  Dr.  L.  G.  Grier,  one 
of  the  founders,  surrendered  his  work 
two  decades  ago  to  his  Princetonian 
son,  Alvin  R.  Grier;  the  other.  Miss 
N.  J.  Davis,  has  continued  during  all 
these  years  a  principal  of  the  school. 
The  year  in  which  she  began  this 
work  was  almost  as  near  to  1797, 
when  Washington  still  abode  at  Mount 
Vernon,  as  it  is  to  1912;  but  Miss 
Davis  is  still  splendidly  vigorous, 
vying  in  activity  with  the  most  youth- 
ful of  her  associates.  This  vacation, 
lest  she  should  by  any  chance  lose 
touch  with  modern  methods  of  in- 
struction in  her  department  of  Latin, 
she  is  spending  the  summer  in  spe- 
cial  study   at   Columbia  University. 

Such  a  career  is  worthy  ftriler  dis- 
cussion. And  what  an  environment  is  it  that 
has  so  well  preserved  this  excellent  leader 
in  education  through  such  a  remarkable  period? 
It  is  an  environment  in  which  natural  condi- 
tions are  conducive  to  healthfulness  of  body 
and  serenity  of  mind,  and  in  which  the  un- 
favorable influences  of  human  segregation  have 
had  no  place.  The  hundred  acre  estate  of  the 
Birmingham  School  for  Girls,  rests  upon  the 
broad  shoulder  of  one  of  the  green-clad  Al- 
leghenies,  overlooking  the  rippling  little  river 


and  providing  vistas  of  valleys  and  hills  all 
about.  Many  of  the  splendid  trees  which 
beautify  the  estate  were  planted  a  half  century 
ago  by  the  founders,  but  the  natural  aspect  has 
been  well  preserved.  Walks  and  drives  wind 
picturesquely  through  the  woodland  and  over 
the  uplands,  and  many  a  tempting  retreat  has 
been  discovered  and  passed  on  as  a  heritage 
to  their  successors  by  the  girls  who  during 
the  fifty-five  years  have  come  and  gone. 

Far  below  wind  the  steel  threads  of  the  great 


Pennsylvania  railway;  fast  trains  whirl  through 
the  narrow  valley,  many  of  them  pausing  at  the 
little  station.  But  the  echoing  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  whistle  seldom  vibrates  to  this 
height;  and  the  roar  and  crash  of  traffic  has  no 
place  in  the  consciousness  of  the  resident  at 
the  school.  The  busy  world  lies  below  and 
afar ;  above  and  about  is  an  atmosphere  un- 
polluted and  of  peace.  Birmingham  began  as 
a  home  school  and  is  still  a  home  school.  It 
expects  always  to  be  so;  for  there  is  a  definite 


limit  on  the  number  of  students  to  be  received 
and  success  does  not  tempt  to  expansion  which 
would  weaken  one  of  the  institution's  chief 
charms. 

Conditions  lure  to  outdoor  life,  and  physical 
nurture  is  a  prime  and  not  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  physical  director  has  no  sine- 
cure. The  unique  athletic  grounds  on  the 
mountainside  would  persuade  any  normal  girl 
to  exercise,  and  the  gymnasium  eliminates  any 
excuse  during  inclement  weather.  The  diver- 
sions tend  naturally  toward  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  and  exhilarating  move- 
ment. But  care  is  taken  that  the  girl 
shall  have  enough,  and  not  too  much, 
of  the  good  things  of  this  sort,  and 
that  her  enthusiasms  shall  be  wisely 
directed.  Pure  air,  pure  water  and 
pure  food,  with  an  abundance  of  each, 
provide  under  such  supervision  the 
best  possible  warranty  against  illness 
or  overstrain,  with  assurance  of  a 
foundation  of  positive  health  at  a 
time  when  it  counts  for  most  in  life. 
The  regular  program  of  the  school 
^  provides  for  nine  hours  of  sleep,  eight 
hours  of  freedom  and  recreation  and 
seven  hours  of  study  and  class  work. 
A  trained  nurse  is  a  resident  of  the 
school  and  always  at  command. 

The  girl  who  plans  to  go  to  col- 
lege— to  Bryn  Mawr  or  Wellesley,  for 
example — will  secure  here  the  best 
t.cciy  Qf  preparation  under  an  excellent 
faculty.  If  she  does  not  expect  to 
go  further  she  may  take  the  academic 
course,  with  some  well  selected  col- 
lege work.  The  work  is  thorough,  for 
there  are  never  more  than  seven  stu- 
dents to  each  member  of  the  faculty. 
Bible  study  is  a  required  course,  and  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  fullest 
acceptance.  Most  of  the  students  attend  the 
Presbyterian  church  situated  on  the  school's 
estate  ;  others  are  taken,  if  preferred,  to  other 
churches  at  Tyrone,  three  miles  distant. 

The  fact  is  that  this  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  religious  phase  of  school  life  is  very 
inadequately  described  in  the  phraseology  we 
have  used.  The  surroundings,  the  policy  of 
the  school  and  the  character  of  the  faculty 
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contribute  to  the  quiet  culture,  the  mental  and 
physical  development  which  lead  toward  com- 
pleteness. Religion  needs  no  forcing  in  such 
a  community  life  ;  it  comes  into  the  life  in  its 
various  departments  as  a  perfectly  normal  in- 
fluence, just  as  it  does  in  the  family  whose 
Christianity  is  as  undisputed  as  it  is  unpro- 
claimed. 

A  household  economics  department,  not  her- 
alded as  a  highly  specialized  feature,  but 
properly  harmonized  with  the  general  plan  of 
training  young  women  for  a  full  realization  of 
their  possibilities  in  life,  has  been  added.  A 
special  kitchen  will  be  fitted  up  for  those  taking 
the  domestic  science  course,  and  a  room  will 
also  be  provided  for  domestic  art.  Careful 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  relative  value  of 
food  materials  and  their  combination  to  make 
a  perfect  diet.  An  opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  each  student  to  do  individual  work  of 
a  practical  nature.  The  course  in  sewing  will 
include  hand  and  machine  work,  the  selection 
of  materials,  cutting  from  patterns,  simple  con- 
struction and  mending.  Lectures  will  be  given 
■on  home  sanitation,  the  selection  and  care  of 
furnishings,  sources  of  food  supplies,  marketing 
and  all  subjects  relating  to  household  matters. 
The  training  will  be  practical  and  such  as  will 
fit  a  girl  for  managing  her  own  home.  The 
social  activities  are  directed  to  giving  proper 
values  to  that  important  phase  of  a  woman's 
career  rather  than  to  the  accentuation  of  ultra 
fashionable  conventions. 

Since  the  number  of  young  women  received 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  normal  capacity  of 
the  school,  and  the  faculty  is  properly  pro- 
portioned, the  institution  can  lay  claim  to  con- 
ditions which  tend  more  than  ordinarily  to 
effectiveness.  The  associations  are  necessarily 
intimate,  and  the  girl  is  known  according  to 
her  individuality  and  not  simply  as  a  unit  in 
the  mass.  It  speaks  well  for  the  personal 
quality  of  the  instructors,  and  for  the  character 
of  the  students,  that  there  is  a  very  obvious 
spirit  of  harmony  and  an  "all-together"  en- 
thusiasm which  could  not  be  sustained  arti- 
ficially. 

The  outreach  of  the  school  is  also  wide 
and  constantly  ranging  farther.  From  East  and 
West  and  South  the  students  come,  each  con- 
tributing her  bit  of  personality  to  the  whole. 
Likewise  the  former  students  of  the  institu- 
tion have  gone  forth  to  make  good  American 
homes  in  almost  every  state,  and  even  to  ex- 
ample the  highest  type  of  Christian  womanhood 
to  peoples  beyond  the  seas.  I  doubt  not  that 
interested  persons  residing  in  almost  any  given 
section  could  learn  from  President  Grier  of 
patrons  or  graduates  whose  names  would  be 
recognized  by  the  inquirer  and  who  would 
gladly  tell  what  they  know  from  experience 
or  observation  of  Birmingham. 

The  peculiar  natural  advantages  of  the  loca- 
tion, and  its  apparent  remoteness  from  city  life, 
might  suggest  that  lack  of  modern  conveniences 
which  is  sometimes  associated  with  "nearness 


to  nature."  But  the  assumption  would  be  a 
seriously  mistaken  one,  for  the  young  woman 
is  housed  in  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable 
surroundings,  and  has  at  hand  all  the  essential 
conveniences  for  a  healthful  and  enjoyable 
existence  indoors  as  well  as  out.  The  social 
spirit  has  ample  scope  and  direction,  without 
the  persuasion  to  overdo  which  is  so  difficult 


for  the  girl  to  resist.  The  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments provided  are  well  chosen  and  are 
the  more  appreciated  because  they  are  not  in 
competition  with  a  multitude  of  distractions. 

Many  a  young  woman  whose  social  diver- 
sions at  home  or  in  connection  with  her  as- 
sociations in  public  school  tend  to  develop  a 
craving  for  excitement  would  find  here  the  life 
that  would  make  her  stronger  and  more  efficient 
for  all  the  years  to  come.  A  quiet  that  means 
no  dullness,  and  a  lack  of  strain  which  puts 
no  ban  upon  sensibly  regulated  activities,  en- 
ables the  student  to  gain  a  progressive,  well 
rounded  development  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  artificiality  and  overwrought 
nerves. 

Mr.  Grier,  though  himself  keenly  alive  to 
educational  progress  and  zealous  for  the  high 
standing  of  the  school  within  the  sphere  it 
has  chosen,  does  not  himself  engage  in  instruc- 
tion. Instead,  he  devotes  himself  fully  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution,  the  work  of 
the  faculty  being  under  the  immediate  leader- 
ship of  the  two  principals.  Miss  Davis  and 
Miss  Allen.  Mr.  Grier's  concentration  on  man- 
agement enables  him  to  pursue  businesslike 
methods  which  make  for  efficiency  and  which 
assure  to  every  patron  full  value  for  the  ex- 
pense involved.  The  charge  of  $500  a  year 
includes    practically    every    necessity    for  the 


term,  and  the  opportunities  for  adding  to  that 
cost  are  few  indeed. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  study  the  map 
shown  on  the  preceding  page.  Doubtless  one 
of  the  efficient  representatives  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  railway  system  could  explain  much 
more  readily  than  a  newspaper  man  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  to  and  from  the  little  hamlet  of 


Birmingham,  no  matter  from  where  one  comes 
or  whither  one  is  going.  But  everyone  knows 
that  the  trunk  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  the 
great  central  avenue  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  express  trains  that  speed  with  such 
wonderful  precision  of  operation  bring  one  in  a 
night,  or  in  the  daylight  hours,  from  New  York 
or  Washington.  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  are  scarcely  a  longer  journey 
distant,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  and  Columbus 
still  nearer.  The  various  ramifications  of  the 
system,  and  its  countless  connections,  make 
Birmingham  easily  reachable  by  safe  and  com- 
fortable trains  of  which  there  are  many,  thus 
saving  both  parent  and  student  from  that  "way- 
off"  feeling  which  sometimes  accounts  for  a 
distracting  restlessness. 

A  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Grier  is  the  fact 
that  parents  who  visit  the  school  almost  in- 
evitably decide  in  its  favor ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  access  makes  such  a  visit  easily 
possible.  During  the  summer  a  limited  number 
of  paying  guests  are  received  at  the  estate, 
which  is  an  excellent  vacation  spot  of  the 
quieter  sort,  and  the  impressions  then  made  al- 
ways add  to  the  number  who  realize  the  unique 
advantages  of  the  school.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  President  A.  R.  Grier, 
Birmingham  School,  Birmingham,  Pa.  There 
are  full  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities. 
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Dr,  J.  F.  Carson  Preaches  Vigorous  Sermon  on 
Local  Governmental  C  ondltlons  —  Chnrch 
Has  Double  Open-Alr  Service. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  West  End  church,  Dr.  A.  Edwin 
Keigwin  pastor,  July  28,  and  he  will  preach 
in  the  same  church  Aug.  4.  Dr.  Carson 
preached  Sunday  morning,  July  21,  in  West- 
Park  church.  The  former  moderator  at  the 
latter  time  took  occasion  to  condemn  vigorously 
local  governmental  conditions  in  New  York 
as  revealed  by  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosen- 
thal, the  gambler.  Dr.  Carson's  subject  was 
"The  Place  and  Duty  of  Christian  Men  in  the 
Life  of  America."  The  sermon  was  reported 
in  unusual  detail  by  the  New  York  City 
newspapers. 

Rev.  George  E.  Bevans,  assistant  pastor,  is 
in  charge  during  the  vacation  at  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  church.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith  pastor. 
July  21  Mr.  Bevans  conducted  a  gospel  song 
service  on  the  church  steps,  followed  later 
by  a  stereopticon  address  in  the  churchyard. 
Many  churches  have  one  open  air  service,  but 
St.  Nicholas  has  a  novelty  with  two  outdoor 
meetings  the  same  evening. 

Brick  church.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  pastor, 
now  has  the  weather  vane  on  top  of  its  high 
steeple  all  freshly  gilded  and  its  spire  re- 
pointed.  Workingmen  have  been  at  the  tasks 
for  over  a  month.  Instead  of  employing 
steeplejacks  to  do  this  dangerous  work  the 
officers  took  the  safer  though  more  expensive 
plan  and  had  a  scaffold  built  up  to  the  very  tip 
end  of  the  steeple.  The  scaffolding  for  a  month 
has  been  conspicuous  far  up  and  down  5th 
avenue.  The  present  building  has  stood  fifty- 
three  years.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  For- 
eign Board  was  the  preacher  Sunday  morning, 
Ju]ir  28. 

Professor  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  preached  July  28  at  Fifth  Avenue 
church.  The  preacher  for  the  first  two  Sun- 
days in  August  will  be  Rev.  Charles  Brown 
of  London,  pastor  of  Ferme  Park  Baptist 
chapel,  the  largest  nonconformist  church  in 
North  London,  where  he  has  been  for  over 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Brown  will  also  be  a  lec- 
turer at  Northfield. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Second  church, 
Chicago,  will  preach  through  August  and  the 
first  Sunday  in  September  at  a  union  service 
of  six  Harlem  churches  in  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed church  of  Harlem. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Shearer 
was  held  at  the  home  of  one  of  his  sons, 
George  L.  Shearer,  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Shearer  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children.  The  latter  are  the  New  York  lawyer, 
Frederick  E.  Shearer,  Jr.,  of  London,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Bigler  of  Detroit,  Mich.  While  clerk 
of  the  presbytery  Dr.  Shearer  was  successful 
in  collecting  large  sums  for  foreign  missions. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hutton  of  the  United  Free 
church,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  preached  July  28 
in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  Columbia  University,  to 
the  students  of  Columbia  summer  school. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Vaca- 
tion Bible  Schools,  whose  executive  committee 
is  operating  many  schools  in  prominent 
churches  of  New  York,  about  1,000  children 
were  given  an  automobile  ride  through  the 
heart  of  New  York  Thursday,  July  25.  Those 
thus  favored  were  the  honor  children,  who 
learned  their  Bible  lessons  thoroughly  and  did 
ether  work  of  the  schools  well.  They  sung 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  and  other  Chris- 
tian martial  hymns. 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  Scotch  blind 
evangelist,  will  preach  through  August  at  Tent 
Evangel  hall  in  8th  avenue,  near  S7th  street. 
This  mission  conducts  an  open  air  meeting 
nightly,  preceding  the  service  in  the  hall. 

S.  Edward  Young,  D.  D.,  of  Bedford  church, 
Brooklyn,  sailed  July  18  to  attend  the  summer 
school  of  theology  at  Oxford,  England.  As 
chairman  of  the  clerical  conference  of  the 
New  York  City  Federation  of  Churches  Dr. 
Young  recently  presided  at  luncheons  to  Dr. 
John  Clifford,  Dean  Ede,  Hon.  Allan  Baker, 
Dr.  C.  Silvester  Horne,  Rev.  Reginald  J. 
Campbell  and  other  visiting  Englishmen.  He 
hopes  to  arrange  for  distinguished  speakers 
at  subsequent  conference  meetings. 

Under  the  auspices  of  New  York  Presby- 
tery the  corner  stone  of  the  Italian  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  East  io6th  street,  near  ist 
avenue,  was  laid  July  28.  This  church  is  in 
the   heart   of  "Little   Italy,"   with   its  90,000 


souls.  The  officiating  clergyman  was  Dr. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  secretary  of  the  College 
Board.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  parish,  who 
number  100,  were  present  in  uniform. 

Although  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  move- 
m.ent  are  away,  the  neighborhood  lunchroom 
maintained  by  Brick  church  a  block  and  a  half 
from  the  church  house  is  operated  every  day 
all  summer.  At  one  side  of  the  room,  which 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  is  a  cool,  shady,  brick- 
paved  yard  decorated  v/ith  flowers  and  plants. 
This  is  supplied  with  six  or  seven  tables  and 
they  are  the  most  popular  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer noons.  The  front  room,  which  when  the 
luncheon  headquarters  first  opened  was  an  art 
shop,  has  been  vacated,  and  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  woman  member  of  Brick  church 
it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  restroom  for  the 
girls.  The  membership  is  limited  to  375  and 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

E.  C.  Lobenstine,  a  missionary  of  Central 
church  at  Hwaiyuen,  China,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  work  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China. 
As  Mr.  Lobenstine  was  self-supporting  an  ap- 
peal has  been  made  to  Central  church  for  funds 
to  support  someone  in  his  place. 

Frank  L.  Sealy,  for  twelve  years  organist  of 
Fifth  Avenue  church,  has  just  completed  thirty- 
eight  years  as  a  church  organist. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Evangelistic  Committee  Holds  101  Outdoor 
Services  in  a  Week,  Which  Are  Attended 
by  127,000  Persons. 

The  open  air  and  tent  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  evangelistic  com- 
mittee are  progressing  encouragingly.  One 
hundred  and  one  services  were  held  the  third 
week  of  July,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
upon  them  of  127,000;  2,900  children  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  vacation  Bible  schools. 
The  motor  truck  with  its  announcement  bul- 
letins, organ,  choir,  corneter  and  evangelists 
attracts  thousands  at  three  different  points 
each  evening  to  see  what  is  going  on  and  to 
hear  the  gospel  message. 

A  practical  feature  of  the  services  at  Inas- 
much mission,  which  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, was  the  offer  of  Charles  L.  Huston  of 
Coatesville,  through  his  representative,  to  give 
board  and  a  living  wage  to  those  desiring  to 
reform  their  lives,  get  right  with  God  and  begin 
life  on  new  lines.  Quite  a  number  accepted 
the  offer  and  are  now  employed  in  the  Lukens 
Iron  Works.  Their  religious  welfare  while 
there  will  doubtless  be  looked  after  by  Mr. 
Huston.  Later  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
and  other  industrial  agencies  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  missions  to  make  a  similar  offer. 

Great  gratification  is  felt  over  the  action 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railroads  in  discontinuing  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  drinks  on  all  the  lines  of  their 
roads  centering  in  eastern  cities. 

Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work,  is  summering  at  Spring  Lake. 
N.  J.  Along  with  William  H.  Scott,  president 
of  the  summer  evangelistic  committee,  he  will 
visit  in  August  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  former 
president  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, at  Winthrop  Center,  Me. 

Fourth  church  in  West  Philadelphia,  whose 
pulpit  has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Sherman  H.  Doyle  a  year  ago,  has  called 
Dr.  John  T.  Reeve  of  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J., 
and  he  has  signified  his  acceptance. 

Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  president  of  the 
boys'  high  school  of  Philadelphia  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  is  supplying 
"old"  First  church  during  the  vacation  of  its 
pastor.  Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Thompson  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  originally  was  a  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian. For  some  years  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  an 
author  of  considerable  reputation  and  an  au- 
thority upon  economic  and  social  problems. 
That  he  should  be  a  prominent  contributor  to 
The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  occasions 
some  surprise,  although  his  sentiments  on  home 
rule  in  Ireland  accord  with  it.  One  of  his 
latest  articles  is  entitled  "The  Blight  of  Ulster." 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pute  soap 
ap4  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  vUlssfi* 

Watcn  Moslem 

Students  of  nations,  races  and  religions.  Christian  min- 
isters and  missionaries  stiould  read 

THX:  MOS1.BM  WOKI^D 
a  quarterly  review  of  current  events,  literature  and  thought 
among  Mohammedans  and  the  progress  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  Moslem  lands. 

S.  M.  ZWEMER.  D.D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Editor 
The  July  issue  contains  "Bahalsm  in  Persia,"  by  J.  David- 
son Frame,  M.D. ;  "  'The  Way'  of  a  Mohammedan  Mystic," 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Galrdner,  M.A.;  "Baghdad  as  a  Moslem 
Centre,"  by  Frederick  Johnson,  M.B. ;  "Some  Unfounded 
Moslem  Claims,"  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.D.,  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest. 

Snbscrlptloui  81. OO  per  year 
Published  by  Christian  Literature  Society,  London.  Sub- 
scriptions received  by  Nile  Mission  Press  Committee. 
38  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 


*'Ju»t  the  Information  We  Need" 

Webster's 
New  International 

—The  Merriam  Webster 

Every  day  in  your  talk  and  reading,  on  the 
street  car,  in  the  office,  shop,  and  school  some 
new  question  is  sure  to  come  up.  This  New 
Creation  will  answer  all  your  questions  with 
final  authority.  400,000 
Words  Defined.  2700 
Pauei.  6000  Illustra- 
tions. Cost  $400,000. 
The  only  dictionary 
with  the  new  divided 
page.  A  "Stroke 
of  Genius." 

Write  for  specimen 
sages.  Illustrations,  eic. 
Mection  The  Continent 
and  receive  FREE  a  sei 
of  pocket  maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Church  Organs 


iUILT  BY 


Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  ^SsVo"i!r."*«fATs* 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUSTPROOF.INTERLOCKING.  Best  lor  peworaltarconununion.  Uses  short,  ihal- 
low  cup,  glassoraluminum( indestructible) no tippine  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  lor  catalog  and  Special  Intro- 
ductory Offer."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi    I,  Lima,  Ohio 
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Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—6  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     ::    Chicago,  IlllnoiB. 

n  a 


Frances  Shimer  School 


A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College 
Department.  Two  years*  course  with  diploma.  Ad- 
vanced standing  at  leading  universities.  College  Pre- 
paratory and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Elocution  and  Vocational  Courses.  Rate  $400. 
Certificate  privilege.  Golf,  tennis,  coasting.  Gymnasi- 
um.  Beautiful  campus  of  35  acres.  60th  year  opens 
Sept.  11.    Six  beautiful,  modern  brick  buildings.  127 
1  milesfrom  Chicago.  Pupilsfrom  ISstates.  Catalogue.  \ 
'  Rev.WlIliamP.McKee.Dean, Box  602,Mt.  Carroll. Ill,  > 
^Chicago  Office,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  410  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Aug.^ 


16  Free  Courses 


"Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear 
"Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


'Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in  all 
^— free  to  our  students. 

MILUKIN  ^'•i^rM-i^^?^ 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST 
The  James  MIlllklK  University 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  etc., 
(s  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificentnew  building,  completely  equipped.  Cataloj^. 
H.  H.  KAEITFEE,  Director  Decatur,  Illinois 


The  . 

JAMES  MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 

A  Christian  College  offering  full 
classical  and  technical  courses 

The  Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School 
offers  courses  In  the  Liberal  Arts,  Bng'lneerlug, 
Domestic  Bconomy,  Manual  Training,  Pedagogy, 
Library  Management,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Music,  etc. ;  full  preparatory  courses  In  the  Acad- 
emy admitting  to  the  above  and  apprenticeship 
courses  In  the  mechanical  trades.  Seven  large  and 
1>eautl(ul  buildings.  Fine  equipment  and  superior 
faculty.    Over  a  thousand  students  last  year. 

For  Pictorial  Bulletin  or  Catalog,  address 
A..  R.  TAm.O'R,  President 
Dkcatuk  -  Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  afiSllated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  C.  G1.XJIH,  R.  N.. 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  UL,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wii; 

A  select  school  vrlth  a  high  standard  of  Academle 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  win  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dls- 
erlmlnating  parents,  address 

CoL  R   P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wit. 


rHE  University  of  Chicago 

HOHE 
STUDY 


20th  Year 


offers  850  claBS-room  courses  to  non-rep;dent 
Btudents.  One  may  thus  do  part  work  for  a  Bach- 
elor's degree.  Elementary  couraea  in  many  sub- 
jecta,  others  for  Teachers,  Writers.  Accountants, 
Bankers.  Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social  Workers, 
Etc.   Begin  any  time. 

U.of  C»<Dly.W)Chica^o.lir. 


In  it  he  discusses  its  "barrenness"  as  seen  in 
its  lack  of  art,  literature,  philosophy  and  science. 
It  has  produced  but  two  great  preachers,  he 
says — Henry  Cooke  and  John  Hall.  He  ascribes 
it  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  lodges. 

_        W.  P.  White. 

The  Presbyterian  evangelistic  committee, 
which  is  carrying  on  the  open  air  services  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  has  added  to  its 
working  force  Philip  Sidersky,  the  Yiddish 
evangelist  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  is  conduct- 
ing illustrated  gospel  services  at  Race  Street 
pier. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Corner  Stone  of  Negro  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Laid— Dr.  W. 
C.  Covert  Resigns  as  Republican  Presiden- 
tial Elector— Summer  Supplies. 

A  striking  example  of  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  American  life  was  witnessed  last  Sabbath 
in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  for  negroes  on  the  South  side, 
which  is  to  cost  $180,000.  Taking  part  in  the 
ceremony  were  Julius  Rosenwald,  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
Chicago,  whose  gift  of  $25,000  inaugurated 
the  movement  for  this  branch  of  the  Y.  M 
C.  A.  work ;  Wilbur  L.  Messer,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  association,  and  Rev.  H.  J. 
Callis,  pastor  of  Walters  A.  M.  E.  Zion  church. 
Greetings  were  read  from  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick and  N.  W.  Harris,  each  of  whom  con- 
tributed $2S,ooo  to  this  cause.  The  laying 
of  the  stone  was  witnessed  by  8,000  people 
chiefly  of  the  colored  race.  Approximately 
10,000  negroes  joined  in  contributing  $68,000 
to  this  building,  which  will  house  one  of  the 
six  negro  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  the  country. 

Dr.  William  Chalmers  Covert  of  Forty-First 
Street  church  has  resigned  as  presidential 
elector  on  the  regular  Republican  ticket  for 
Illinois,  declaring  that  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously perform  the  functions  of  Republican 
elector  in  view  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention. 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Snook  of  Berwyn  church  and 
family  are  spending  August  in  California  and 
Colorado,  where  Mr.  Snook  will  give  his  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  Philippines  before 
several  churches. 

The  supplies  for  Campbell  Park  church  dur- 
ing August  are  Rev.  G.  A.  Kilby  and  Rev. 
Phillip  Matzinger,  the  latter  preaching  the  last 
three  Sundays  of  the  month.    The  pastor,  Rev. 

G.  H.  Simonson,  will  spend  part  of  his  vaca- 
tion at  Lake  Bluff. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Allison  will  occupy  Second  church 
pulpit,  Evanston,  Aug.  11.  For  the  other 
Sundays  in  August  the  preacher  will  be  Rev 

H.  A.  Lowry. 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
yyaukee  Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

Instructors  are  at  the  school  all  summer 
to  welcome  guests  and  to  show  them 
through  every  part  of  the  institution. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 

Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
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Illinois 


FERRY  HALL 

(For  girls  and  young  women) 
A  TTRA  CTS: 
College  ipceparatorg  Students 

— because  its  work  has  been  tested  and 
approved  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Western  Uni- 
versities. 

Ibigb  Scbool  OraDuatee 

—  because  the  two  years'  Junior-College 
Course  offers  advanced  work  leading  to 
a  diploma. 

Special  $tu&ents 

— because  superior  courses  in  art,  music, 
expression,  cookery  and  sewing  are 
conducted. 

patents 

— because  the  home  life  is  wholesome, 
happy  and  Christian. 

A  Senior  House,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Athletic  Association, 
school  paper  and  annual,  and  democratic 
school  spirit  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  household. 

For  catalogue,  book  of  views  and  other 
information,  address 

MISS  FRANCES  L.  HUGHES, 

PrincifoX, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


ILUNOIS  COLLEGE 

Jacksonville,  111. 

Old  Illinois" 


STCBTEVANT  TOWER 


is  generally  known 
as  one  of  the  strong- 
est colleges  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Beautiful  Campus 
of  twenty  acres,  in- 
cluding a  good  ath- 
letic field.  Fine 
plant  of  ten  build- 
ings, including  a 
gymnasium  and  an 
ideal  home  for  girls. 
High  standards. 
Christian  atmos- 
phere. 

Departments: 

Collegiate,  A.B.,  B.S.,  A.M. 
Conservatory  of  Mutic 
Preparatory  —  Whipple 
Academy 
Art,  Eipreuion 

For  Catalogue  write 

Pres.  C.  H. 
RAMMELKAMP, 

Box  B. 


IF  A 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

LET  your  choice  be  determined  by  the 
proper  consideration  of  Location,  Faculty 
and  Equipment,  Expense,  and  Atmosphere 

IT  should  develop  individual  char- 
acter and  should  offer  full  preparatory  and 
college  courses,  and  advantages  in  music, 
art,  expression  and  domestic  science. 

BE  fair  with  yourself — 
"give  yourself  the  best."  You  will  find 
all  your  requirements  fully  met  at 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

ADDRESS  BOX  15       JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 
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WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modern  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Becreatlon 
Boom,  and  new  Swim- 
ming Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  t  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion *500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A..  RI.  Jackson, 
A.M.,  Sapt  ,  Box  S5. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fireproof  Bamckt  Alton,  III 


Starrett 
School 
for 
(5(rl6 

4707  Dxnccnnes  Hve. 


Co«Operative  with  the 

ilNtVERSITY  OF  ChiCAOO 


A  HOME  AND 
DAY  SCHOOL 

for  12  resident  and  100 
day  pupils.  Occupies  a 
spacious  family  mansion 
with  2  acres  of  lawn. 
Certificate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Smith,  and 
WellesleyColleges.  Best 
city  ad  vantages  in  Music, 
Art  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture. Fall  term  opens 
Wed.,  Sept.  18.  Circulars 
on  application  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Ekin  Starrett, 

Principal, 


75lh  year  opens  Sept.  2.5th.  1912.   A  delightful  i 
I  home  sc'.lioul  lor  young  wo.uen  und  girls,  i're- 
1  paratory  a,ud  JUDKirCollegnuourses.  Domestic 
I  Science,  Music.  Art.   Certincaies  accepted  by 
1  leadingciiUeges.  Fine  buildings.  VVell-equinped 
I  laboratories.  Gyninasiuui.   heautiful  Campus, 
^  withtenniscourts.archeryrauge, basketball  A 
%and  hockey  fields.    Kates  moderate.  Music  jff 
Siand   Art  extra.     For   catnlojiue,  address|| 
.'/  Miss  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Prin.,  Godfrey,  HI. 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  womena  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  including  large  chil- 
dren's, insane,andcontaglousdepartment8,the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lying  in 
Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   507  HONORB  STRBBT,  CHICAGO.  


The  Faulkner  School 

Formerly  Ascham  Hall 

Kindergarten.  Primary.  Intermediate  and  Academic  De- 
partments. General  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certllicnte  accepted  ttt  the  UnlTerslty  ofOhlcaco, 
Smith,  "Wellesley,  Vassar  and  other  collesea. 
Catalogues  ready.  Miss  Elizabeth  Faulkner.  Principal. 
Miss   Georgeue    Faulkner,    Director    of  Kindergarten. 

4;'74:0  nfadlson  A.ve*t  Chicago. 

Telephone  Oakland    14  3  3. 

A  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS— Opens  September  24th. 

"Home- Making,   the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-page  HI.  hand-book:  It's  free.  Cookerj'.  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  JDnmcsMc  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions.  jLmerlcan  nchool 
or  Home  Bconomics.  SZ»  West  ei>th  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

TODD  SEniNARV   FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young'  boys  near  Chicago.  No  se- 
rious sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy. 
'jend  for  prospectus.  Noble  BlU,  Woodstock.  Ill* 

Virgin!* 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Youns  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  cliinate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.    Mlas  E.  O.  WEIM.A.R,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Manassas  (The  Battlefield  City).  Box  B. 
P'oaf'Avn  Crxll^tx^  30  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
i:iasiern  V,.OIiege  500  ft.  higher,  a  20th  cen- 
tury College.  Fine  new  buildings.  Degree  courses  In  Arts. 
Science.  Literature,  Pedagogy,  Music.  Expression  and  Com- 
merce. Also  Academy  for  boys  and  girls.  Health  record 
unsurpassed.   Terms  $250  to  s2T,t  a  year.  Catalogue. 

Dr.  Hkkvin  U.  Koop,  President. 


From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lauderbaugh,  who  was  recently 
ordained  by  West  Jersey  Presbytery  and  is 
assistant  to  Rev.  F.  E.  Stockwell  of  First 
church,  Newburg,  received  a  gift  of  $ioo  from 
Salem  church,  N.  J.,  where  his  father  has  been 
pastor  for  many  years  and  in  which  the 
younger  Mr.  Lauderbaugh  was  reared. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  William  F.  Skinner  as  pastor  of 
Gouverneur  church  was  recently  observed.  Mr 
Skinner  came  to  this  place  from  Princeton 
Seminary.  Then  the  church  had  an  active 
membership  of  220,  now  it  has  over  500 ;  640 
have  been  added,  more  than  two-thirds  on 
profession.  Twenty-five  years  ago  $951  was 
contributed  to  benevolent  causes,  last  year 
over  $2,100.  When  this  pastorate  commenced 
the  church  building  was  found  inadequate.  In 
1893  a  modern  edifice  was  dedicated,  and  in 
1904,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Dean  and 
daughters  of  the  church,  there  was  erected 
and  presented  to  the  society  a  beautiful  manse. 
A  memorial  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor 
on  the  morning  of  the  anniversary  day  and 
in  the  evening  a  union  service  was  held,  at 
which  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Ferguson  of  Hammond.  Over  1,000  people 
were  present.  A  reception  was  given  at  the 
church  the  following  evening.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
Rev.  George  Walker  of  DeKalb  Junction  and 
Rev.  James  Robertson  were  among  the  speak- 
ers. One  of  the  elders,  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  pastor,  said  :  "Yours  has  been 
the  longest  and  strongest  pastorate  this  church 
has  ever  had  and  we  beg  you  to  accept  a  purse 
of  500  silver  dollars  as  a  token  of  our  esteem." 

New  Jersey 

Ground  was  broken  Sunday  noon,  July  14, 
for  the  new  edifice  of  Forest  Hill  church, 
Newark,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Lewis  pastor. 
The  ceremony  followed  the  regular  church 
service.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  John  McDowell 
of  Park  church  exchanged  pulpits  that  day  and 
then  Mr.  Lewis  was  taken  in  an  automobile  up 
to  his  own  church.  The  pastor  turned  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth.  Neighboring  pastors 
of  other  denominations  assisted.  The  church 
will  cost  over  $60,000.  It  will  be  of  pre- 
Gothic  style  and  the  walls  will  be  of  brick. 
The  present  chapel  will  be  remodeled  into  an 
up-to-date  Sunday  school  room.  About  $20,- 
000  has  already  been  pledged.    The  late  Elias 

G.  Heller,  an  officer,  promised  $7,500,  which 
his  sons  have  arranged  to  pay  over. 

Iowa 

Rev.  W.  R.  Coventry,  who  recently  closed  a 
fruitful  pastorate  at  Seymour,  will  supply  Milo 
for  two  months  during  the  summer.  He  is  at 
present  without  a  charge. 

Second  church  of  Keokuk  has  recently  re- 
ceived two  handsome  gifts,  one  an  individual 
communion  service  from  T.  C.  Harrison,  an 
elder,  the  other  a  beautiful  communion  table 
by  the  ladies'  aid  society.  Both  gifts  were 
used  for  the  first  time  July  7.  Mr.  Harrison, 
besides  being  an  elder,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  chairman  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg  Men  Organize 

The  continuation  council  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement,  consisting  of  five  men 
from  each  of  the  department  committees,  met 
recently   and   effected   an   organization,  with 

H.  D.  W.  English  as  chairman  and  Lyman 
Pearce  secretary.  The  committee  plans  to  take 
up  active  work  early  in  September. 

Indiana 

A  summer  tent  campaign  has  been  inaug- 
urated by  ten  churches  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Indianapolis,  including  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Troub  Memorial  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  Evening  services  in  the  churches 
will  be  abandoned  and  meetings  in  the  tent 
will  be  held  every  night  in  the  week  except 
Monday.  The  local  pastors  will  preach  and 
make  all  the  plans.  There  will  be  three  loca- 
(Continued  on  page  logz) 
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Miasonri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WIIiLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

WANTED 

Careful  instruction. 
Refined  girl  associates. 
Healthful  location. 
Abundant,  wholesome  food. 
Established  reputation. 
Modern  conveniences. 
Very  low  expenses. 
To  Be  Found  At 

SYNODICAL  COLLEGE 

L.  I  MacQueen,  Pres.,  Fulton,  Mo. 


LINDENWOOD 

Junior  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

In  Continuous  Existence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up-to-date  institution  with 
high  standards.  Courses  in  Music  and 
Art;  Excellent  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment in  college  atmosphere.  Only 
50  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  Delightful 
climate  all  the  year  round:  30  acres 
of  woodland;  modern  buildings. 

Torms  $325  per  year. 

For  catalog    and    full  particulars, 
address  the  President, 

GEORGE   FREDERIC   AYRES,  Ph.D., 
Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Westminster 

COLLBO£l  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton,Mlssourl,  Founded 
1849.  All  buildings  new.  Beat  college  building  west  of 
Mississippi.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  t60.  Board  and  room  1136  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Ohai.  B.  BotIbk,  O.D.,  Pre*'t 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pre8't,St.Louls,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Hardin 


College  and 
Conservatory 


A  Regular  Junior  College  for  Young  Women 

The  best  endowed  eirl«'  School  in  the  Central  West. 
Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art,  Elocution, 
I  Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Business.  Preparatory 
Department.  Gennan- Americul  ConMmtorr — &<r- 
'  man  standards.  Modern  Equipment.  For  catalorue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MIULION,  A.  M..  President 
1216  CoUete  Place  Mexico,  HitMuri 


Canada 


ALMA  (LADIES)  COLLEGE 

offers  advantages  in  Literary  Course,  Music,  Fine 
Arts,  Commercial,  Domestic  Science,  Social 
Training,  etc.  Endowment  permits  low  rates. 
Write  for  free  Booklet. 

R.  I.  WARNER,  M.A.,  D.O.,  Principal 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Texas 


TRINITY  UNIVERSITY,^'?:,^^''' 

Forty-fourth  session  begins  Sept.  18.  1912.  Coeducational; 
maintains  six  departments— College.  Preparatory,  Music. 
Oratory.  Business  and  Fine  Arts;  college  course  in  educa- 
tion, entitling  to  flrst-grade  teacher's  certificate;  twenty- 
four  members  in  faculty;  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
students.  1911-12:  Christian  influence ;  healthful  location; 
four  modern  buildings ;  separate  boarding  halls  for  men  and 
women;  Drane  Woman's  Building,  most  up-to-date  fire- 
proof Dormitory  in  Texas;  hot  and  cold  water  in  every 
room;  physical  directors;  ideal  environment  for  young 
men  and  young  women ;  expenses  moderate.  For  catalog 
address,  S.  L.  HORXBEAK.  President. 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


AUSTIN 

Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  Prasldant  Austin,  Texas 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  IP  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  H  rlvln?  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  Depta. 
I  r  U  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bco- 
^  §gf  ^\  nomlcs.  Art,  MdsIc.  Bxpreeslon.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  tor  coUepe. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  TAX<I<llIAI>ei:  BBKOEN,  President, 
A1.BBBT     t^lRJL,  M  I  X  N  B  8  O  T  A 


m 


Macalester  College 


11 


ST.  PAUL, 


MINN. 


Leading  coeducational  college  In  the  Northwest. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota 
46th  Year  Opens  Sept.  1  7,  1  9 1  2 

Distinguished  for  manliness  of  graduates ;  careful 
selection  of  boys ;  personal  training ;  separate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  Judicious  military  physical 
tralnlBg.  Investigation  invited.  Address  for  catalog 
Rav.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


OAK  HALL 

Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Girls 

578,580-590  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boarding  and  day  Depts.  Finishing  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Send  for  year  book. 

Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  Decreet. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Collejes, 
Music,  directed  by  Emil  Liebline;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantages  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  ■  President 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

Est.  1855.  Christian  co-educational  home  school. 
Eighth  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses. 
Five  buildings;  20-acre  campus;  athletic  field; 
half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  En- 
dowment $250,000;  expenses  $250,  Piano,  vocal  music, 
violin,  elocution,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue. 
EDWIN  P.  BROWN,  P.  O.  Box  RC 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  P<incipal.  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


BDUOATIONAIi 


BDUOATIONAIi 


Nebraska 


HASTINGS  COLLEGE,  Hastings,  Nebraska 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  17.      R.  B.  CRONE,  President 


BELLEVUE  COLLEGE 


BELLEVUE,  NEB. 

THE   HISTORIC   PRESBYTERIAN    COUEGE  OF  THE   MISSOURI  VALLEY 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  connected  with  Omaha  by  trolley,  the  Burlington  Railroad,  and  a  Scenic  Boulevard. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Granting  the  Bachelor's  Degree  All  branches  of  Music  taught  by  Specialists 

TTTir  -NrnRMAT  SPHOOT  COEDUCATIONAL  ACADEMY 

CoursL  llding  to  State  Certlfl^  MODERATE  EXPENSES       ^  High  Grade  Preparatory  School  fitting  for 

oourses  leaaing  lo  cstaie  t,./ert>iiiodtcs  any  College  or  University 

S.     W.     S  T  O  O  K  E  Y,     LL.D.,     P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  — i— 


Pennsylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Ora- 
tory. Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives.  Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia. 
Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Moderate  terms.  Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate 


Ohio 


USKINCUM  COLLEGE 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  YOU.     NEW  CONCORD,  OHIO 

First  class  Academy,  College,  Conservatory,  School  of  Student  body  of  561,  representing  eighteen  states  and 
E.\pression  and  School  of  Art.   Work  fully  accredited  at    three  foreign  countries. 

leading  universities.  Second  building  of  the  new  group  of  eight  now  under 

Faculty  of  thirty,  University  trained,  Harvard,  Columbia,  construction. 
Michigan,  Chicago,  etc.  Elegant  location,  best  environment,  reasonable  expenses. 

J.  KXOX  MONTeOMERY.  PreoKlent. 


Wisconsin 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 

15  mllea  west  of  Milwaukee.  100  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
Excellent  faculty  and  buildings,  Co-educatlonal.  Dor- 
mitory. Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work 

College  Opens  September  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  President 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Connecticut 


THE  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY 

Degree  Course  for  graduates  of  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries. 

Diploma  Course  prepares  lay  workers  for  salaried  posi- 
tions in  all  kinds  of  Christian  service  in  church,  Sunday 
school,  mission  and  settlement  work. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  teacher  training. 

Demand  for  trained  workers  greater  than  supply. 
Address  Dean  E.  H.  KxKiHr.  Hartford,  Conn. 

IN  VITATlOfifb 

AOT'JOUNCE.MENTS 
CAUSING  CAE  Da 
FINE  STATIONEBT 

Send  far  Sample* 
800  CLAJCK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WEDDING 

K  li,  CBJXDS  «  CO., 
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EDUCA-TIONAIi 


New  York 


RVING 

SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS       Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
beautiful,  historic  "Irving"  country.  75th 
year.  21  years  under  present  Head  Master. 
New  site  and  buildings,  1904.  Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  as 
well  as  class  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swim- 
ming Pool.  New  Gymnasium  ready  this  Fall. 

Snnimer  Camp,  Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn. 

1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

^J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Head  Master,  Box  91  6# 


A  FREE 
MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Six  of  the  JEANNETTE  M.  THUR- 
BER  Scholarships  for  SINGING. 
PIANO,  and  VIOLIN  will  be  open 
for  competition  at  the  ANNUAL 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
OF  THE 


National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

SINGING,  Sept.  25th:  PIANO,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  OR- 
CHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS,  Sept.  26th;  Children's  Day, 
PIANO,  VIOLIN.  Sept.  28th. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY:  Romualdo  Sapio,  Adele  Mar- 
gulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Leo  Schultz,  Henry  T.  Finck. 
etc.  28th  year  begins  Sept.  17th.  Early  application  desir- 
able.   Address  SECRETARY.  126  W.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Elmira  College  for  Women 

Established  1855 

The  first  woman's  college  founded.  From  the  beginning 
has  given  courses  equivalent  to  those  offered  in  colleges 
for  men.  Entrance  requirements— four  years  thorough  high 
school  training,  or  full  equivalent.  For  any  of  the  foilow- 
ing  courses  pursued  for  four  years  the  degree  of  A.B.  or 
B.S.  will  be  conferred. 

I  Classical  Course,  A.B. 
II  Scientific  Course,  B.S. 

III  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts,  B.S. 

IV  Secretarial  and  Finance  Course,  B.S. 
V  Musical  and  Literary  Course,  B.S. 

(Courses  III  and  IV  are  new,  and  both  cultural  and  prac- 
tical.  Write  for  full  particulars  concerning  them.) 


Home,  Board  and  Tuition,  8400.00. 

for  music. 


Course  V,  $100  extra 


A.  Cameron  MacKenzie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Elmira  College, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term, opens  September  18.  1912,  at  10  a.  m.  8  p. 
m.  address  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.  D.,  Profess- 
or of  Theism  and  Apologetic,  on  "The  Test  of  Truth." 
The  Seminary  aims  at  all-around  training  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Open  to  college  graduates  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Full  course  in  Religious  Pedagogy,  English  Bible 
and  all  other  departmeuts.  Location  ideal.  For  informa- 
tion and  catalogue  apply  to 

President  GEORGE  B.  STEWART.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  invited 

Aflohlj^an 


Alma  College 

Begins  its  second  quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    lo,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  in 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
Information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Northwest  Collegiate  Institute.  Sherry, Wis.,  prepares  for 
college.  New  year  begins  September  11th.  Rev.  Wm.  J. 
Agnew,  President. 


Indiana 

{Continued  -from  page  1090) 

tions  during  the  next  two  months,  from  which 
it  is  hoped  to  influence  the  entire  community. 

Forty  united  with  Mitchell  church,  thirty- 
four  on  profession,  July  14.  This  ingathering 
was  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  a  union  tent  meet- 
ing conducted  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Loose  during 
June,  in  which  about  550  confessed  Christ. 
The  offering  for  the  evangelist  amounted  to 
about  $800.  Nearly  all  the  converts  have 
united  with  the  churches  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
boring places. 

Missouri 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Niccolls  have  remained 
in  the  city  through  July  instead  of  goina: 
to  their  home  in  the  Adirondacks,  so  that 
the  doctor  might  assist  m  the  evangelistic  tent 
meetings  which  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Federation  of  Churches  of  St.  Louis. 

The  saloons  have  been  closed  on  Sunday  in 
St.  Louis  for  about  seven  years.  There  is  a 
strong  effort  being  made  at  present  to  have 
this  custom  changed.  One  of  the  recent  pro- 
tests against  a  return  to  the  old  order  was 
made  at  the  services  in  First  church  Sunday 
morning,  July  14,  which  were  appointed  to 
honor  the  Lord's  day  as  of  divine  institution, 
and  necessary  to  morality,  social  order  and 
healthful  business  prosperity.  Dr.  B.  P.  Ful- 
lerton  preached. 

Michigan 

Detroit  is  in  the  midst  of  its  Cadillaqua 
celebration,  with  100,000  visitors  in  the  city. 
The  scenes  connected  with  Pontiac's  conspiracy 
of  150  years  ago,  and  many  other  scenes  in 
Detroit's  history  as  related  to  French  and 
British  rule,  have  been  illustrated  on  land  and 
water,  the  only  religious  side  of  it  being  a 
reference  to  Pere  Marquette's  mission  here. 

Oklahoma 

Bartlesville  church.  Rev.  C.  E.  Alexander 
pastor,  welcomed  nineteen  members  June  30 ; 
160  members  have  been  received  during  the 
present  pastorate  of  less  than  two  years. 


Frightfully  Injured  Minister  Recovering 

Rev.  Samuel  Ross  MacClements,  the  pastor 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  who  was  so  terribly 
injured  by  falling  under  a  railway  train  at 
Allenhurst,  is,  according  to  the  attending  phy- 
sicians, now  on  the  high  road  to  certain  re- 
covery. As  The  Continent  stated  in  reporting 
the  accident,  the  surgeons  who  attended  him 
when  he  was  hurried  into  the  Monmouth  Me- 
morial hospital  at  Long  Branch  declared  the 
wounds  fatal.  But  a  remarkably  fine  physical 
constitution  has  told  wonderfully  in  the  pa- 
tient's favor.  Both  feet  and  the  left  hand  are 
gone,  but  the  physicians  are  confident  that  Dr. 
MacClements  can  be  so  fitted  with  artificial 
limbs  that  he  will  be  able  to  walk  again  without 
much  inconvenience,  and  his  parishioners  at 
Asbury  Park  expect  to  see  their  minister  re- 
sume pastoral  work  among  them  before  many 
months  have  passed. 


A  Presbyterian  Debt  Raising 

The  presbytery  of  Washington  City  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  line  of  success  in  a  big  effort 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  that  city.  It  was  fotind  that 
the  total  amount  of  such  debts  within  the  pres- 
bytery is  $46,000,  and  a  special  committee  was 
named  to  raise  this  lump  sum.  It  was  speci- 
fied, however,  that  the  weaker  congregations 
could  not  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  fund 
unless  they  raised  on  their  own  fields  certain 
specified  percentages  according  to  their  in- 
dividual strength.  The  Eckington  and  the 
Eastern  churches  have  already  subscribed  the 
quotas  which  will  bring  them  the  benefit  of 
this  relief.  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Dr.  D.  C.  Mc- 
Leod  and  General  John  W.  Foster  have  been 
the  leaders  in  this  undertaking. 


Annual  Hay  Fever  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  United  States 
Hay  Fever  Association  will  be  held  in  Bethle- 
hem, N.  H.,  Aug.  28.  A  set  program  has 
been  provided,  to  be  followed  by  informal 
discussions  and  personal  experiences.  The  as- 
sociation is  forty  years  old. 


EDUCATION  Ali 


Oklahoma 


HENRY 

KENDALL 
COLLEGE 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

Broadview  Lodge,  the  beauti- 
ful new  dormitory  for  young  women. 

Robertson  Hall,  newly 

equipped  for  young  men. 

College,   Academy,    Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Science. 
Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  10. 

FREDERICK   WILLIAM  HAWLEY, 
President. 


Kansas 


A  Live  School 
Real  College  Spirit 
High  Educational  Standing 


The  Presbyterisui 


College  of  Emporia 


Emporia,  Kansas 


HIGHLAND  COLLEGE 

HIGHLAND.  KANSAS 

Synodical.   Founded  1S57 
A.1.1.  C01TR8KS.    mT'A.'T^B  ACCRE;DIT£I> 

Teachers'  certificates  granted.   TUe  Academy  prepares 
for  College.  Excellent  Courses  In  Music  and  Oratory. 
Expenses  low.   Write  for  catalogue. 
Address,  Rev.  AVM.  C.  T.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  President. 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-CultursJ 
for  young  women 


Virginia 


(1776) 


(1912) 


Hampden-Sidney  College 

Oldest  Presbyterian  college  in  the  South.  Able 
faculty.  High  standards  and  thorough  work.  Four- 
teen unit  entrance  requirement.  Degrees  con- 
ferred: B.A.,  B.S.,  B.Litt.,  M.A.  Select  stu- 
dent body  drawn  from  many  states.  A  distin- 
guished body  of  alumni.  Notable  religious  and 
intelle>  tual  tore.  Campus  of  fifty  acres.  Large 
athletic  field.  Delightful  climate.  Excellent  table 
board  in  homes  of  culture  and  rtfinement.  Mod- 
ern equipment.  Expenses  moderate.  137th  session 
begins  September  11th,  1912.  Address 

President  H.  T.  GRAHAM,  D.  D. 

Box  A,  Hampden-Sidney,  Virginia 


New  Jersey 


New  .Jersey,  Newark. 

Miss  Whitmore's  Home  School  frfeJmuno- 

cation  in  suburbs  of  Newark,  only  15  minutes  from  New 
York.  Home-like  atmospbere.  Individual  care.  Careful 
preparation  for  colleges.  Special  Courses.  Certificate  ad- 
mits to  leading  colleges.   Limited  number.   Terms  8600. 

Akna  Frances  Whitmoke,  Principal 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  Sizes.  A.KTS  A.tl1i  CVtA-TTB,  Parlar 

Organs.  8  sizes.  Prices  tlO.DO  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo  0.  awart,  Agx.,  GranrlUa,  O 
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WASHINGTON  AND 
JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 

Washington,  Pennsylvania 


112th  Year  Opens  Sept  5th,  1912 


The  oldest  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  keep- 
ing pace  with  modern  development,  and  furnishing  facilities  for  that  broad  and 
thorough  education  that  fits  young  men  to  enter  upon  their  technical  or  profes- 
sional training.  Its 

Large  faculty  and  well  equipped  laboratories 

enable  the  college  to  offer  a  variety  of  courses  of  study  which  make  an  educa- 
tion at  this  College  both  liberal  and  practical. 

Its  courses  of  study  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  a  chosen  life  work  without  sacrificing  the  culture  for  which 
the  traditional  college  education  has  long  stood.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
alumni  has  entered  the  learned  professions  of 

Law,  Medicine  and  Theology, 

wherein  they  have  attained  distinction.  It  is  well  for  all  ambitious  young  men 
to  choose  a  college  that  has  a  history  and  a  reputation. 

Expenses  are  still  most  reasonable  when  compared  with  the  cost  at  many 
universities,  as  no  student  need  expend  more  than  $350  a  year  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Student  self-government  has  been  tried  successfully  and  pro- 
motes a  moral  atmosphere  favorable  to  correct  student  conduct. 


For  catalogue  and  information  address 

W.  &  J.  COLLEGE,       WASHINGTON,  PA. 
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Albany  College 
and  Missions 

Home  and  Foreign 


"One  of  Our  Best  Missionary  Assets" 

"The  college  is  one  of  our  best  Home 
Missionary  and  Foreign  Missionary  assets. 
It  is,  in  the  true  sense.  Christian,  and  gives 
the  Christian  viewpoint  to  the  students.  A 
good  number  of  the  students  are  today  in 
the  ministry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
more  are  on  the  way." 

Rev.  W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D., 

Field  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

"Possibilities  Increased  by  Relations 
with  Asia" 

"Mv  former  residence  of  seven  years  in 
Poitland,  Oregon,  afforded  me  opportunity 
to  observe  the  educational  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  .  I  early  form? d  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  Albany 
College. 

"The  possibilities  of  any  college  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  enormously  increased  by 
the  relations  which  our  country  is  forming 
with  Asii.  In  no  other  part  of  our  country 
is  there  greater  need  of  training  young  men 
to  that  breadth  of  Christian  view  of  interna- 
tional relations,  political,  commercial  and  re- 
ligious, than  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  wise  strategy  will  recognize  this 
fact.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 

Sec'y  Presb'  terian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Address 

President  H.  M.  Crooks,  Albany,  Ore. 

We  need  yoor  help  to  secure  the  remaining  $100,000  of 
a  $250,000  endowment  fund  before  Jan.  1,  1913. 
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Glendale 
College 

GLENDALE,    :  OHIO 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati  on  C.  H.  &  D.  R. 
R.,  also  Trolley. 

The  fifty-ninth  year  of  this  residence  school 
for  young  women  begins  September  18th, 
1912,  with  a  faculty  ot  specialists,  an  equip- 
ment ample  for  the  subjects  offered,  and 
buildings,  perfect  in  sanitation  and  the  con- 
ditions of  health,  separating  all  noises  of 
practice,  etc.,  from  the  students'  residence. 
The  home  life  is  natural  and  happy. 

A  strong  School  of  Music.  Many  former 
music  students  have  gone  directly  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  remuneration.  Frequent 
recitals  give  confidence  and  ease  of  manner. 
Good  practice  pianos. 

Art  taught  according  to  best  methods. 
Good  Studios.  Extensive  course  in  Art  His- 
tory. 

Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Physical 
Culture.  Special  arrangements  for  girls  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Terms  $360, 
boarding  and  tuition,  per  year. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  Tresident 


Idaho 


COLLEGE  of  IDAHO 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


Mighty  Missionary  Dies  at 
Fourscore 

(Continued  from  page  1067) 

Nanking  was  then  in  possession  of  hordes  of 
Taiping  rebels,  but  the  doughty  missionary 
boldly  entered  the  city  and  applied  to  the  rebel 
chief  for  permission  to  travel  and  preach 
farther  inland.  His  tact  enabling  him  to  obtain 
from  the  Taiping  leader  this  previously  un- 
granted  privilege,  Dr.  John  proceeded  to 
Hankow  and  established  there  his  residence. 
That  great  interior  city  remained  his  home 
thereafter  until  1906 — forty-six  years.  In  that 
time  as  an  untiring  itinerant  Dr.  John  explored 
extensively  all  the  central  and  western  prov- 
inces of  China  and  "spied  out"  much  ground 
since  occupied  by  his  own  and  other  socie- 
ties. He  was  also  busy  and  very  productive 
in  literary  work.  After  obtaining  command 
of  the  language,  he  wrote  a  host  of  religious 
tracts  which  had  vast  circulation  through 
China,  and  also  did  extensive  service  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  John  was  born  in  Wales  in  1831  and  be- 
gan to  preach  in  Congregational  churches  at 
the  age  of  14.  He  was  24  when  commissioned 
for  his  missionary  life  work  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  1906,  as  noted,  he 
gave  up  his  work  at  Hankow  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age  and  thereafter  lived  for  two 
years  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  a  son  of  his 
still  resides.  Dr.  John's  second  wife  was  an 
American  lady.  In  later  years  the  aged  mis- 
sionary had  been  living  in  retirement  in  Lon- 
don. In  statesmanlike  understanding  of  the 
mission  problem  in  China  and  in  aggressive 
and  constructive  generalship.  Dr.  John  un- 
questionably must  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  greatest  men  whom  the  church  has  sent 
into  the  Orient.  To  these  large  qualities  he 
added  the  charm  of  a  singularly  meek  and 
lovable  personal  spirit. 


Moderator  Matthews's  Itinerary 

Following  out  the  expressed  wish  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  Moderator  Mark  A.  Mat- 
thews of  Seattle  will  devote  much  of  his  time 
during  the  present  year  to  visiting  churches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  already 
addressed  several  meetings  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  plans  a  trip  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
shortly.  Several  dates  have  already  been 
definitely  arranged.  On  Aug.  18  he  will  preach 
for  the  Stony  Brook  Chautauqua,  long  island, 
N.  Y.,  and  deliver  an  address.  Friday  night, 
Aug.  23,  he  will  speak  at  the  Winona  Bible 
conference  and  will  preach  the  following  Sun- 
day. The  executive  commission  will  meet  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  Aug.  23,  at  which  time 
the  moderator's  further  itinerary  will  be  made 
up.  The  arrangement  of  dates  is  in  charge  of 
a  committee  of  which  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of 
Brooklyn  is  chairman. 


Indifferent  to  Sunday  Rest  Bill 

Judging  from  reports  received  from  several 
counties  the  total  number  of  signatures  to  the 
weekly  rest  day  petition  of  California  will  fall 
short  of  the  required  number — 31,000.  Not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  petitions  sent  to  the 
pastors  of  the  state  have  been  returned.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  one-half  of  the  1,500  mailed 
to  fen  denominations  had  been  sent  back  well 
signed  there  would  have  been  enough  and  to 
spare.  But  the  law  provides  for  a  supplemental 
petition.  So  the  central  committee  requests  all 
pastors  who  have  not  sent  their  petitions  to  the 
person  who  was  to  file  them  at  the  county  seat 
to  look  them  up  and  get  them  well  filled  and 
returned  not  later  than  Aug.  30.  Those  in- 
terested in  race  track  gambling  have  secured 
more  signatures  to  their  petition  than  they  need. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Underwood  sailed 
from  New  York  on  Saturday  last  by  the 
steamer  St.  Paul,  en  route  to  their  home  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  Their  son,  who  graduated  this 
year  from  New  York  University,  accompanies 
them.  They  will  leave  Moscow  by  the  Siberian 
railway  on  Aug.  19,  and  expect  to  be  at  home 
in  Seoul  by  the  29th. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Kelly,  pastor  of  Fourth  chuich 
of  Washington  City,  who  is  abroad  for  the 
summer,  has  preached  as  supply  in  the  pulpit 
of  Christ  church,  London,  the  congregation 
of  which  Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton,  formerly  of 
Atlanta,  is  pastor. 


Jnyhtd'  "Come  and  see  me" — this  is  the 
invitation  you  extend  when  you 
meet  somebody  you  really  want 
to  know. 

''Write  for  Booklet" — this  is  the 
advertiser's  way  of  saying,  "May 
I  come  and  see  you." 

You  cannot  hope  to  know  a  per- 
son through  a  short  call.  You 
cannot  learn  all  the  good  of  any 
article  through  a  short  advertise- 
ment. 

So  the  booklet  is  offered  in  a  "get- 
acquainted"  way.  And  many 
of  these  advertising  booklets  are 
veritable  mines  of  information — 
they  are  a  liberal  education. 

You  should  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  all  the  things  you 
buy.  "Write  for  booklet" — and 
get  the  facts. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 
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Mills  College 


Suborbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellen  t  oppor- 
tunities for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium. Spccia  Icare  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
i  nfluences;  undenominational. 

President  Luella  Clay  Carson, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress Registrar, 

Mills  College  P.  O..  Calif. 


TheJSan  Francisco 

Theological  Seminary 

SAN  ANSELMO,  CAUFORNIA'  ,  ]M 

OPENS    SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
San  Francisco,  the  city  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915. 

Offers  a  complete  theological  curriculum,  includ- 
ing English  Bible,  Missions,  Religious  Pedagogy, 
Sunday  School  Work,  and  Christian  Sociology. 
A  large  range  of  electives.  Address 

President  WARREN  H.  LANDON,  D.D. 


Girls' Collegiate  School  "Casa  de  Rosas."  21st  year  begin 

'  September  26tb.  Accredited  at 
leading  colleges.  Music,  art,  gymnasium,  domestic  science. 
Beautiful  buildings,  fine  eauipment.  Limited  number  of 
resident  pupils.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  Miss  Parsons 
and  Miss  Dennen.  Principals,  Adams  and  Hoover  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


New  Jersey 


Princeton 


Seminary 


Theological 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS   L.   PATTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Opening  of  101st  Session.  September  19,  1912.  College 
graduates  of  all  denominations  are  welcome.  Privilege  of 
taking  courses  in  Princeton.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
Rev.  PAUL  MARTIN,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Financial  Situation 

Money  conditions  have  continued  steady  to 
firm  during  most  of  the  past  week.  The  re- 
ports of  rapidly  spreading  rust  in  the  wheat 
fields  caused  a  marked  advance  in  prices  of 
grain,  but  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  a 
permanent  one.  The  bank  reserves  have  been 
almost  as  low  as  in  1907.  Our  credit  abroad 
has  been  materially  reduced  since  last  week  by 
large  transactions  with  European  countries. 

Despite  the  flurry  of  alarm  regarding  de- 
pleted crops  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  railroads 
have  enough  confidence  in  general  conditions 
to  place  large  orders  for  new  cars.  Nearly  10,- 
000  grain  cars  are  being  built  by  roads  having 
headquarters  and  terminals  in  the  twin  cities, 
according  to  officials  of  the  roads,  who  declared 
that  the  cars  would  be  rushed  to  grain  produc- 
ing points  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  dearth 
of  rolling  stock.  Officials  say  that  every  one 
of  the  new  cars  will  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  Northwest  by  Sept.  i. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  general  financial  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  therefore  the  following 
observations  made  by  N.  W.  Harris,  one  of 
Chicago's  leading  bankers,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  is 
particularly  valuable,  although  one  might  not 
agree  with  them  in  every  particular. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  great  development 
in  Germany  during  the  last  few  years,  espe- 
cially in  the  industries,"  said  Mr.  Harris. 
"These  have  required  the  investment  of  large 
amounts  of  fixed  capital,  and  from  a  financial 
standpoint  I  think  this  investment  has  been 
more  rapid  than  the  real  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  justifies.  The  result  is  that 
interest  rates  in  Germany  are  now  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

"In  France  the  business  situation  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  Germany.  There  is  no  marked 
increase  in  the  development  of  industries  or 
in  the  erection  of  public  or  private  buildings. 
The  people  are  saving  and  largely  put  their 
money  out  at  interest  and  buy  bonds  of  other 
nations,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  a 
larger  amount  of  gold  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe,  and  the  other  countries  are  debtors 
to  France. 

"The  bonds  of  European  governments  have 
greatly  declined  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  cause  of  this  great  decline  in  market  value 
is  not  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  investing 
public  but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  bonds  created.  The  European  governments' 
debts  alone  increased  approximately  $5,700,- 
000,000  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"In  England  changed  conditions  as  to  inter- 
est rates  are  more  marked  than  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  except  Germany.  This  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Liberal  government  re- 
garding the  pensioning  of  the  poor,  etc.,  which 
materially  increases  the  taxes.  The  increase 
of  the  inheritance  tax  also  has  an  effect,  and 
all  of  these  conditions  work  to  drive  out  of 
England  a  large  amount  of  capital.  As  a 
result  the  London  market  has  been  favorable 
to  American  securities,  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  continued  good  market  in  London  for  some 
time  to  come  for  our  securities." 


Fine  Work  at  Auburn  Summer  School 

A  group  of  fifty-five  eager  ministers  gathered 
at  Auburn  Seminary  on  July  8  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  serious  study  of  great  subjects  under 
the  guidance  of  expert  teachers.  The  schedule 
provided  in  several  instances  for  two  courses 
at  the  same  hour,  but  this  was  not  satisfactory 
to  these  hungry  men,  and  on  their  request  the 
schedule  was  extended  through  the  day,  so 
that  nearly  all  courses  were  open  to  everyone. 
Many  gladly  attended  seven  and  eight  lectures 
a  day. 

Professor  James  S.  Riggs  gave  three  lectures 
on  the  virgin  birth  and  the  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus.  Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  gave  a 
course  on  "A  Teaching  Ministry,"  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  instructional  side  of  the  min- 
ister's work,  and  a  course  on  the  minister  and 
the  country  church.  Professor  R.  H.  Nichols 
traced  the  progress  of  Protestant  thought  on 
several  great  subjects  under  the  title  "History 
of  Protestant  Doctrine."  Professor  Warren  H. 
Wilson  gave  two  courses  on  "The  Church  and 
the  Working  Farmer"  and  "Social  Service  in 
the  Village  and  Country  Church."  Professor 
A.  H.  McKinney  showed  the  work  of  the  pas- 
tor among  the  young  and   Professor  Henry 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTrust&SaTiiigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


L    adrance  I 
^  TOUB 
PBOM 
Bzcl 


BBCAtTSB 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
adrance  limited  to  60j(  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TODE  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFB  and  TOUR  INTHRBST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NBW  TO«I 
■zchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
t.  B.  BISHOP. 
Vka-Pns. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Obla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                                     B.  PASCHAL.]^,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Com  Belt  of  Bastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

1 

COIPMAL™ 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adanu 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  %  interest  on  Checking  Accountt. 


Ql  FARM  M0RTCACE5 


^E.HAVE  ISSUED  A  BOOK- 
LET entitled  "Convenience 
and  Stability  of  Our  Mortgages." 
It  contains  facts'that  interest  those 
having  money'  to  invest.  Free  to 
Continent  readers. 

Send  for  it  —  today. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,OKLA. 


Farm  Mortgages 


mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Te«ted  by 
Bur  clutomen  for  40  yean.  We  coUectand  remit  interest 
wherever  invettor*  deiire.    Write  for  booklet  and  li«t. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Klght  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops ;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  UNION  MOBTeAOE  CO., 
105  West  erand  Ave..      Olovla,  BTaw  Mexico 
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$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.  W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F.  H.  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO,  Ltd. 
C.  B.  COXE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE         K  IDAHO 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  11 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07} 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON, 


LISBON 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Years  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H. 

(Send  for  Booklet  B 


BONFOEY 

XmiONVULLB,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  iSi 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kingman  Bf .  Boblng,  Treas- 
urer, Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  FIrat 
'JCXOf^  Farm  Sf  ortgagres  they  will  net  you  5}i  to 
•  ^  /O  6%  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  hy  60 
to  10%  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H.^B.T,  Prea't  The  Merchant*  Bank, 
B  S  T  A  BT  T  SOUTB    D  A.  K  O  T  A 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg.,   Kanias  City,  Mo. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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'arm  Mortgages 


Farm  Land  worth  from  three  to  five  times 
the  obligation  secures  our  FirstMortgages 
netting  6^.  Write  for  booklet  "C"and 
list  of  offerings.      Highest  references. 


.  E.J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  TorksJiD 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

for  reasons  why  over  5,000  Churches  have  re- 
quested us  for  the  cost  of  exchanging  their 
present  styles  of  Individual  Cups  for  The  I.e 
Fagre  Unbreakable  Pointed  Top  Olaa* 
Cnp«. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COWIVIUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 

SIcIntosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Eandolph  Street  Chlcaro,  Illinois 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Oiitfltfl  sent  on  trial. 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi. 
L/IC  1  ^  2U  East  Randolph  St.,  D«pt.  J2,  CHICAGO. 

W.  Hulbert  lectured  on  "The  Child  in  the 
Church."  Professor  Edward  P.  St.  John's 
course  covered  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  and  religious  education.  President 
Stewart  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  twelve 
minor  prophets. 

The  afternoons  were  given  to  recreation,  a 
banquet  and  four  organ  recitals.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  school  there  was  held  a 
conference  of  the  chairmen  of  the  presbyterial 
committees  on  Sunday  schools  and  young  peo- 
ple's societies  in  New  York  Synod.  There  was 
a  good  attendance.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
similar  conference  during  the  sessions  of  synod 
at  Gouverneur  this  fall. 

Auburn  Seminary  was  requested  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  holding  next  summer  a  school 
for  Christian  workers  similar  to  the  school 
for  ministers,  and  also  to  make  provision  for 
the  training  of  lay  workers  during  the  semi- 
nary year. 


Some  Sundays  Across  the  Seas 

(Continued  from  page  1079) 

looking  up  at  the  great  copper  dome  of  the 
church,  heavily  plated  with  gold.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  gay  indeed,  for  rich  and 
poor  alike.  While  papa  and  mamma  visit, 
drink  tea,  go  visiting  or  entertain  friends,  the 
little  people  play  games,  go  coasting  or  skat- 
ing in  winter,  or  picnicking  in  summer. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  little  people  in 
hot,  far-away  India  worship.  No  real  Sun- 
day for  them,  either,  any  more  than  in  China. 
They  are  very  different  in  every  way  from  any 
little  children  you  know.  They  seem  little 
grown-ups  from  their  birth.  Little  Mahala 
never  cries.  He  wears  no  clothes  until  he  is  a 
big  boy.  He  seldom  bathes.  He  worships 
everything  in  nature.  The  sun  is  God's  eye ; 
fire  is  a  god  and  must  be  worshiped — so  is 
the  wind.  Many  animals  are  sacred  and  must 
never  be  harmed.  One  of  the  great  religious 
ceremonies  for  the  boy  of  India  comes  when  he 
is  3  years  old.  He  then  has  his  head  shaved, 
all  but  a  little  tuft  at  the  back;  gifts  are  made 
to  propitiate  the  gods  of  evil,  and  all  the  spirits 
of  good  are  called  on  to  protect  the  small  life. 
The  next  great  ceremony  is  when  he  is  8,  and 
if  he  is  a  high  caste  boy  he  then,  with  solemn 
rites  and  great  feasting,  has  put  about  his  body 
and  over  his  shoulder  a  cotton  thread,  which 
he  wears  throughout  his  life  to  show  that  he  is 
a  Brahman.  After  that  his  life  is  very  sacred 
and  he  must  never  eat  food  that  is  even 
touched  or  prepared  by  other  than  a  Brahman ; 
must  never  be  seen  to  eat  it  by  one  not  of 
his  caste,  for  that  will  pollute  him.  He  may 
now,  when  he  prays,  go  to  the  temples,  much 
as  the  little  boy  of  China  does.  These  temples 
are  in  beautiful  places,  and  he  prays  to  huge 
images,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  has  four 
hands  and  sits  cross-legged  high  up  on  the 
altar,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  made  of  dia- 
monds. He  learns  from  sacred  books  pages 
and  pages  that  he  can  repeat  by  heart,  and 
these  he  uses  to  charm  away  evil  and  bring 
good  into  his  life. 


A  Memory -Garden  of  Long  Ago 

{Continued  from  page  1077) 

was  certainly  questionable,  a?  "the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones"  with  which  one  young  rela- 
tive embellished  her  narration  sometimes  dis- 
turbs my  rest  even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century. 

How  good  the  apples  tasted  that  we  roasted 
before  the  open  wood  fire,  by  sticking  a  pin 
into  the  mantelpiece  and  tying  a  thread  to  the 
apple  and  then  to  the  pin,  even  though  the  pin 
did  come  out  at  a  critical  moment  and  drop 
the  soft  apple  into  the  hot  fire,  whence  it  was 
rescued  with  a  thick  coating  of  ashes.  Some 
adventurous  spirits  even  undertook  to  add  eggs 
to  the  bill  of  fare ;  but  as  they  frequently  ex- 
ploded with  a  dull,  dreadful  thud  and  a  ter- 
rible odor,  their  cookery  was  rather  discour- 
aged by  the  elders  of  the  party.  But  the 
"roas'in'  years"  !  "Yore  mouf  shore  do  water 
des  to  talk  of  roas'in'  years,"  I  can  hear  Aunt 
Rindy  say,  and  it  "shore  do"  1  Corn  was  never 
so  delicious  as  the  blackened  cob  that  burned 
your  fingers  as  you  snatched  it  from  the  fire. 

But  why  do  I  go  on  multiplying  these  memo- 
ries ?  Like  Tennyson's  brook,  I  could  go  on 
forever,  did  I  not  fear  your  patience  will  be 
worn  to  a  thin  edge.  Would  you  go  back  to 
Kentucky  to  verify  these  recollections  of  my 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 

reach  their  highest  excellence 
in  the  examples  of  color  bar 
mony  and  drawing,  in  our  pro- 
ductions. Whether  you  desire 
simplicity  or  elaborateness  in 
design  or  coloring,  write  to  us 
before  ordering.  Shipments 
made  anywhere.  We  submit  de- 
signs and  estimates  on  request. 
Sent  on  application  oti/r  4S-page  book 
for  Memorial  Windows. 

The  Flanagan  &  Biedenweg  Co. 

Est.  1883.   318-322  W.  lUinoU  St., 
CHICAGO 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  in  large  amounts  by 
churclies  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  la  a  spleuded  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  it  is  the  long-sought  ''something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

SEASONED 
NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM  LOANS 

and 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 
Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  '""Eis^*^' 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street      •      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


"'EeVd'"*  organs 

ANO  PIANOS 

Pnre,  sweet  tone.  Snperlor  qtiallty. 
AttraetlTe  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whioll 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinnsrs  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  mail. 

Returnable  aamplea  mailed  to  prowpecttve  purchaaera. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Hew  York  or  Chicago 


Stereoptlcon*  and  Mov- 
lag    Picture  Machlnesi 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Bell, 
glous,  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  Quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


elides  rented.  0.  M.  Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Eau.  City,  Mo. 


The  Best  Way 

The  nse  of  the  nTDITID- 
UAL,    COMMUmON  8EBV- 
ICE  has    Increased  tha 
9  attendance   at  the  Lord's 
^    Supper   In    thonsands  of 
churches.   It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.    Bend  for  illnstratad 


price  list. 

"S:  INDITIDCAI.  COHBCnOI  BUTICI  CO. 
1*7-109-111  B.  Wsbsih  Atsbs* 


CklssfO 


WASHINGTON  ^I'ti^r^'^r^: 

No  liQuora.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.50  per  day. 
Keference,  Kev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washinrton,  D  O.  Write  lor  fre»-rlde 
COmpOB.   "OOliE'S,"  SOI  O  St.,  N.  W. 


We 
bsn 


HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  ui  know  your  Dceda. 
Th«  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  Now  York  City 
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CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


R|^Pastors&  Building  Commtttees 

I  M  IvTHM  Tbday  For  Our  "Catalog B  " 

^  An  AnitioritulTt  CUld*  on  Chnich  tektlnt- 
I  Glwttlwbl*  BittMlion*  on  derim.  ta-  — 
lbb«*.  «uln«  plan*,  en  PItai*  **nd  Ftcof 
I  Plan  amd  ttatt  fully  your  rtqulrtrntnU. 
I  Paw*.  PnlptI  Fnrnltnr*.  S.  S.  BmObA 

American  Seating  Company 
•  218  S.  Wibasb  Aveone  CHICAGO 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SiZr""" 


Bat  or 
Rcrcrtncn. 


BELLS 


Church , 
Chime 
Peal 

Memorial  Belle  &  Specialty. 
HoShsDe  B«ll  Foundry  Co.,  Italtimoro,  Hi.,  C.g-t- 


gpWLDEN 


/f^^^  Sweet  Tone 

ELLS  {mt^'^DlrZT'' 

FOR  CHURCH    ^^^^  ]Z 
AND  SCHOOL   ^^^^    Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NORTHVILLE.  MICH. 


MENEELYBELLCO 

TROY.  N.Y.AND 
.  177  BROADWAY.Wy.CITY. 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beet  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
tone  and  dnrability.  Write  for  oatalogne. 
E.  W.  TAHDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Baek^ye  Bell  Poandry 
(IfUb.  18S1).  559  B.  SMOBd  St.,  CUICIRHATI,  O. 


TnnjntoTHZBBim 

kUWXJRU,  KOSI  DU> 
'aBLX.  LOWZS  FSICl 
 "M  C  ATALOaUl 

 tXiZ«s.    *  miiSWHi. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati.  0 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH  JKg^ 


n BELLS 

Atk  for  Calalofn      Special  DonatioD  Pba  No.  28 

BaTABLISHBD  1868 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO  | 

MENEELY  &  CO.,"""^^'" 

The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundry,  CHIME, 
Established  (SCHOOL 
Dearly  lOO  years  ago  |&  OTHER 


(WestTroy).N.Y. 

BELLS 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY    SCHOOL    FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANO   PAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

G1obeFurnitureGo.,Ltd.,10ParkPlace,Northville,Mlch. 


StEREQmCONS 
Slide  Renting 

4iiCOL««.BONO  *  CO. 

H  0CA>WO«M  ST 


HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  ckurches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  de&lgns  and 
estimates  before  buying.  Ask  for  Catalop  H. 
Hooker  Studios.  658  WashlnKton  Bonl.  Clilcaico 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  !  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

Ibarrg  "M.  Jones 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


Dill  DITC  Platlerm  Chain.  Sunday  Sehoel  Scat^ 
rULrl  I  «|  Collactlon  Plata*.  Church  Pawa.  Seheal 
Daaka.  Opara  Chaira,  Lodga  and 
Bank  Furnltura.  Offloa  Daiks. 
..Aak  for  Catalog  by  numbar  only 
rvl06  CkarehPrnlfrelSehoolOeakB  8106 
I  £105  LodceFaralhirclOpera  Chaira  O106 
1  B106  Baak  FnmltarelOfflee  Deakn  D106, 
Le.  1.  STAFFORD  MFG.  Ca.,  CHICAGO 


STEREOPTICONS 

OPEN       *  G'eat  Soul-Winning  Campaign  for  the 
AIRL,        Summer  Months.   Indoors  or  outdoors, 
h.hjMrioM      The  CbristiaD  Laotrro  Slide  &  Lecture  Bureau 
30  W.  LAK^  ST.,  Chicago,  III 


141"' 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Cataloguas,  Addrsu 
,  MOLLER.    HACERSTOWN,  Ma 


Bradford  Horton, 
MAN 


youth  ?  Let  me  answer  my  own  question.  No, 
a  thousand  times  no.  Let  that  old  Kentucky 
home  stand  beautiful  and  charming.  Let  the 
cedars  tower  higher  than  they  ever  do  in 
nature.  Do  not  let  a  stain  mar  the  snowy 
gate.  Never  shall  I  find  a  porch  so  wide  and 
pillars  so  big  as  those  I  have  only  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  see. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Ordinations 
St.  Cloud— E.  J.  Clark,  July  lo. 
Springfield — T.  M.  Deam,  July  i8. 

Resignations 
Nebraska — Wood  River :  M.  W.  Lorimer. 
Calls 

North  Dakota — Ellendale :  W.  J.  Hall,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Oklahoma — Watonga  :  R.  J.  Phipps,  Hiawatha, 
Kan.,  accepts ;  Guthrie :  G.  O.  Nichols,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kan. 

Installations 
Minneapolis — Paynesville  :  E.  J.  Clark,  July  28. 
Nebraska — St.  Edward  :  H.  P.  Cooler  ;  Buffalo 

Grove:  H.  A.  Sinning,  July  16. 
North  Dakota — Edgeley :  J.  C.  Engle,  July  2. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Nebraska — Hershey  and  Keystone  :  E.  Saure. 
Accessions 

Illinois — Ottawa,  D.  K.  Campbell  pastor,  8, 
July  14. 

Indiana — Indianapolis    Meridian    Heights,  A. 

Martin  pastor,  8.  July  14. 
Michigan — Detroit  St.  Andrews,  T.  W.  Malcolm 

pastor,  II. 
South  Dakota — Mcintosh,  4. 


General  Farm  Mortgage,  Bond  and 
Trust  Company. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Illinois 
auditor  of  public  accounts  for  the  organization 
oi  the  Central  Farm  Mortgage,  Bond  and  Trust 
Company,  to  be  located  in  Chicago.  The  object 
of  its  organization  is  to  facilitate  the  lending 
of  funds  to  reliable  farmers  for  further  culti- 
vation of  already  improved  land  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  acreage.  Through  it 
funds  may  be  placed  on  farm  mortgage  securi- 
ties anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
also  deal  in  high  grade  investment  bonds,  but 
v/ill  neither  accept  deposits,  nor  any  other 
demand  liabilities,  thus  in  no  way  competing 
with  existing  commercial  banks  or  savings  in- 
stitutions. Its  paid  in  cash  capital  will  be 
$1,000,000. 

The  increasing  volume  of  farm  loan  invest- 
ments of  life  insurance  companies,  savings 
banks  and  other  institutions  has  stimulated  a 
constantly  growing  demand  for  mortgage  in- 
vestments, a  demand  which  is  far  from  being 
fully  met.  Capitalized  at  a  million  dollars  and 
with  a  surplus  of  $250,000,  the  Central  Farm 
Mortgage,  Bond  and  Trust  Company  will  be 
in  position  to  supply  the  demand  for  any 
amount  of  mortgages  without  delay  and  place 
investment  funds  of  no  matter  what  propor- 
tion in  farm  mortgage  loans  of  any  state  in  the 
union.  For  the  small  investor  a  bank  of  this 
character  will  no  doubt  become  of  great  benefit. 
It  is  subject  to  examination  by  the  state  bank- 
ing examiner  of  Illinois  like  any  other  Illinois 
state  bank. 


Rich  Men  Say 

that  after  saving  the  first  thousand  dollars, 

the  road  to  the  top  gets  easier  Few  of  them 
inherited  this  much.  They  worked  hard  and 
saved  it. 

Why  not  you  begin  by  investing  your  small 
capital  in  a  6%  FARM  MORTGAGE? 

Write  for  booklet  A,  references  and  list  of 
mortgages  $200,  $300,  $400,  $500,  and  upwards 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

S42  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


o\y?,L  STEREOPTICONS. 

RFNTINb    NEW  METHOD  6c  SUBJECTS. 

ntn  1  inw .  churches  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASONIC  TEMPLL 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SEVERAL  MINISTERS  WANTED   SOON  IX  ABER- 
deen  Presbytery.   Salaries  «800  or  S900.   Address  Rev. 
C.  C.  Todd,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

WANTED  — BY  A  CHURCH  IN  A  CITY  IN  THE 
Rocljy  Mountain  region,  an  Organist  and  Cboir 
Director.  Excellent  pipe  organ  and  chorus  choir.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  vocal  and  instrumental  teacher.  Mail 
address  only  H.  W.  C,  Room  1401,  230  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.CIty. 

ANTED-BY  YOUNG  MAN,  POSITION  AS  ORGAN- 
Ist.    Address  R.  A.  C,  care  Continent.  Chicago. 


w 


EVANGELISTIC  SINGER  WANTS  TO  LOCATE  IN 
Northwest.  Will  contract  with  pastors  or  an  evange- 
list. Address  Robert  E.  Johnson,  375  Fifteenth  ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  EDUCATED.  STERLING  CHARAC- 
ter,  capable  and  conscientious,  desires  a  position  as 
companion,  chaperon,  or  similar  requirements:  school  or 
private.   Address  A.  B..  The  Continent,  New  York. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

FOR  SALE— A  TWO-MANUAL  SECOND-HAND  HOOK 
&  Hastings  pipe  organ  with  seven  speaking  stops  and 
usual  accessories.  In  first-class  condition.  Will  be  sold 
at  a  bargain  to  quick  purchaser.  Address  Pipe  Organ,  care 
of  The  Continent. 

CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE  AT  S360.  REASON  FOR 
selling,  installation  of  a  pipe  organ.  A  Mason  and  Rich 
Vocalion  costing  ?950.  Two  manuals  and  pedal  hoard, 
pumped  by  hand,  twenty  speaking  stops,  vertical  reeds, 
oak  case;  measures  3x7  feet  and  is  11  feet  high,  25  orna- 
mental pipes.  Guaranteed  to  be  in  first  class  condition. 
Write  J.  E.  Crabbe,  2066  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  SlO  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  in  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful:  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseelters'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FINE  NEW  HOMES.  STORES.  INVESTMENTS:  MOD- 
ern  improvements:  'many  styles,  good  locations  in 
Philadelphia:  make  selection  soon.  Also  a  Florida  hotel, 
furnished;  sale  or  lease  to  close  estate;  lots  orange  groves; 
charming  popular  resort.  The  Gowdey  Co..  5.540  Walton 
ave.,  between  Baltimore  ave.  and  Spruce,  Philadelphia. 
Day  or  evening,  except  Sabbath. 


Racine  College 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  School  that  miakes  manly  boys" 

Chief  Justice  Winslow 

Send  your  boy  to  Racine  College.  You'll  find  that 
each  year  of  his  life  here  will  take  him  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  things  that  make;  fathers  and  mothers  proud 
of  their  boys.  He  will  get  the  best  kind  of  mental  and 
physical  training,  and  will  be  developed  in  manly  prin- 
ciples and  noble  impulses. 

Racine's  recent  record  in  scholarship  and  athletics 
commends  the  school  to  those  who  seek  the  best;  but 
its  strongest  attraction  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
official  Visitor:  "The  school  is  remarkable,  above  all, 
in  character  building."  Boys  received  from  8  to  18 
years  of  age.  Separate  schoolroom  and  dormitory  for 
the  little  boys. 

New  swimming  pool,  baths,  and  best  sanitary 
equipment. 

Sixty-first  year  begins  September  19, 1912. 

The  booklet,  "The  Right  School  for  Your  Boy," 
and  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SHERO,  Ph.D., 

Warden  and  Headmaster. 


For  a  Sound  Liberal  Education, 
under  careful  supervision,  and  at 

Moderate  Expen'  ^'io'n'^'^^irionp 

Attend  ■''*-'-'We,it'» 

Hanover  College 

HanoTcr  (Near  Maditon)  hdiana 

Coeducational,  with  Preparatory  Department. 

Location  Healthful  and  Unsurpassed  in  Natural 
Beauty; 

Buildings  Commodious  and  Modern; 
Equipment  Recent  and  Complete; 
Moral  and  Religious  Conditions  Splendid; 
A  Scholarly  Faculty  Trained  to  Teach; 
Student  Life  Free  from  Distractions; 
Expenses  for  One  Year  from  $175  to  $250. 
Catalogues  sent  upon  application  to 


WILLIAM  A.  MILLIS, 


President 


Training  for  Character 

These  words  briefly  epitomize  the  definite  aim 
of  Saint  John's  School  for  Boys,  Manlius,  New 
York.  It  is  first  a  preparatory  school,  and  that 
it  maybe  such  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  the 
military  system  is  in  vogue.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary virtue  that  is  not  a  civic  virtue.  The  incul- 
cation of  soldierly  habits — obedience,  precision, 
self-control  and  the  like — aids  in  the  laying  of  a 
splendid  foundation  for  character,  strong  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  highest  ideals  in  business  and 
professional  life.  Saint  John's  offers  courses  of 
study  both  comprehensive  and  thorough.  The 
personality  of  the  students  is  recognized  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  so  that  the  high  tone 
of  the  school  may  be  maintained.  Saint 
John's  is  a  school  for  boys  of  upright  tenden- 
cies who  will  readily  respond  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  school  and  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  pervades  its  life.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  military  routine,  athletics  and  recreation 
of  the  proper  kinds  are  provided.  No  part  of 
the  boy's  nature  is  neglected  and  no  part 
forced  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  corps 
of  instructors  consists  of  men  conversant  with 
boy  needs,  specially  fitted  to  teach  and  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  boys  to  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 


Application  for  catalogue  or  further  informa- 
tion should  be  made  to  General  William  Ver- 
beck,  President,  Manlius,  New  York.  Par- 
ents are  invited  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  school. 


Continent 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


Missouri 


Rational 
Education 
for  Girls 


LENOX  HALL 


Advance  Courses 
for  High  School 
Graduates 


HOME  SCHOOL,  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 


Certificate  Admits  to  VniOersities  and  Eastern 
Colleges.    ::    Consult  the  Lenoit  Hall  Gift  Book 


Address  MISS  POWELL,  Secretary 
University  City         -         -         St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Established  186S.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  oE  Music— nine  teachers,  eight  with  best  European  training. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.   175  boarding  pupils.   For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D.  BLtANTON.  t  -T  ■  r->--  F>r«st. 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE 


Founded  In  1819  by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee 
Courses  leading  to  B.  A.  degree 
Fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Four-year  preparatory  department.  Bible  Training  depart- 
ment. Earnest  Christian  atmosphere.  Property  S775,000.  Eleven  large  buildings.  Thirty-nine  instructors  and  MM 
students.  Co-educatlonal.  Tuition  «18  a  year.  Board  in  the  Co-operative  Club.  «1.75  a  week.  Text-books  rented.  Write 
for  catalogue  to 

REV.  CUNTON  H.  GILLINGHAM.  Registrar,  MaryviUe.  Tennessee; 


South  Garolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B..  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.   No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Lile,  Thorough  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUIIiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

JLddress     1.0REN     C.     S  A-GIR,     Principal,     H  U  Bi  K.  E  K     HIL.!.,  II^I^INOIS 


Wisconsin 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

Est.  1855.  Christian  co-educatlonal  home  school. 
Eighth  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses. 
Five  buildings;  20-acre  campus:  athletic  field; 
half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  En- 
dowment $250,000;  expenses  $250.  Piano,  vocal  music, 
violin,  elocution,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue. 
EDWIN  P.  BROWN.  P.  O.  Box  RC 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  Principsl,  Beaver  Dsin,  Witcoiuiii 

CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA,  WISCONSINIZ 

15  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  100  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
Bxcellent  faculty  and  buildings.  Co-educational.  Dor- 
mitory. Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work'. 

College  Opens  SepUmber  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  President 

St.  JohnV 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads,  it  gives  the  hoy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
asd  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  SMTTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16,  DeUfield,  Wankesba  Co.,  Wb. 
Ckicaco  Office,   151S  HaMnic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


"Wisconsin 


Northwest  Collegiate  Institute 

SHERRY,  WISCONSIN 
Co-educatioaal,  Boarding  School,  inexpensive.  Pre- 
pares for  College.  Strong  Christian  Faculty.  Individual 
attention.  Special  advantages  for  those  entering  school 
after  the  usual  age.  Self-help  department.  Established 
on  a  large  farm.  English  Bible  full  period  each  day. 
New  year  begins  Sept.  11th.   For  Information  write  to 

Kev.  WILLIAM  .T.  AGNEW.  President 


CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  AIMS 

crystallize  in  the  middle  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
if  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  1146 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  W  sconsin 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;;         ;;  WISCONSIN 

OklMhoma 

Henry  Kendall  College 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

Broadview  Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  for 
young  women.. 
Robertson  Hall,  newly  equipped  for  young  men. 
College,  Academy,  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 


Science. 
President, 


Fall  Ternm  Opens  Sept.  lO. 

::         FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAWLET 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street.     ::     Chicago.  Illlnotg. 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

( Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Departments  :  Collegiate.  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


16  Free  Courses 


^Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


'Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILLIKIN 


Conservatory 
of  Music 


atory^ 


ONE  OF  THE  COPNTRY'S  BEST 
The  James  Mlllikim  University 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ.Violin.etc, 
is  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  EAEVPEK,  Director  Decatur,  HUnoia 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  S1,IZA  O.  Gtl^XSTS,  K.  N.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

I—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  a&d  Naval  Academy 

Hisbland  Park,  III.,  and  Lake  Geneva.  Wu.: 

A  select  school  with  a  hl?h  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  recjulred.  For  catalogue 
which  win  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

CoL  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wii. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

76th  year  opens 
Sept.  25th.  A 
home  school 
for  young  wo- 
men and  girls. 
Preparatory 
and  Junior  Col- 
lege Courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate 
privileges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis  courts,  archery  range, basketball,  hockey  fields. 
Rates  moderate.  Muslcand  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog. 
Miss  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Principal,  Godfrey,  Illinois 


Frances  Shimer  School 

or  the  University  of  Ctalcaaro,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Academic  and  College 
Departments.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Elocution, 
Bate— $400.  CertlfieateprlvUeges  Gymnasium.  OOthyear. 
Catalogue.  Address  Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,  Box  602. 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.    lfOBl,E  'Woodstock,  III. 


Virgrlnia 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  13th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.   Miss  E.  O.  WEIMA.K,  Principal. 


Idaho 


COLLEGE  of  IDAHO 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


■nbacrlptlon  Terms— The  subscription 
price  of  Thb  Continent  Is  »2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Poataiie  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

ForelKn  Postagre — For  Canada,  50  cents 
sbould  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  Jl.lO  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 
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"Most  of  our  ministers  are 

?lrOUn&  tf?C   ^"''^'^'^"t'y        *°  min- 
ute to  enjoy  the  following 

Shop  i^^^  to'<^         by  a  minis- 

terial friend,"  said  a  friend 
of  the  Around-ilie-Shop  Man  the  other  day. 
"This  brother,"  he  went  on,  "had  just  gone 
to  a  new  field,  and  taking  the  existing  church 
roll  as  his  guide  started  out  to  call  upon  his 
people.  One  of  the  first  things  he  discovered 
was  that  since  the  said  roll  had  last  been 
revised  one  lady  whose  name  he  found  given 
as  Miss  Mary  Smith  had  had  time  to  become 
a  wife,  mother  and  grandmother,  in  which 
latter  honored  capacity  she  was  generally 
known.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  revision  of 
the  roll  was  begun  at  once,"  concluded  the 


friend.  The  A.-t.-S.  Man  hopes  this  is  so 
extreme  an  instance  as  to  cause  only  amuse- 
ment— and  yet — well,  anyway,  it  will  serve  to 
emphasize  an  important  truth,  which  he  thinks 
is  this :  The  church  and  its  ministers  should 
be  up  to  date  in  matters  such  as  these,  or  as 
Mr.  'Opps  was  wont  to  say,  "It's  hall  hup." 

But  in  the  second  place,  brothers  and  sisters, 
no  church  not  well  supplied  with  a  good  church 
paper  can  be  up  to  date.  We  all  know  "^he 
name  of  a  good  religious  paper.  You  will  find 
the  necessary  data  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
Whence  we  remark  in  closing,  etc. — and  if 
that's  not  good  homiletics  it  is  good  sense. 
The  subscription  man  thinks  so.     Don't  you  ? 

Meanwhile,  by  way  of  an  illustration  of  the 


opposite  sort,  the  writer  knows  of  a  church 
v/here  the  names  of  all  persons  connected 
with  the  congregation  down  to  the  youngest 
child  have  each  a  separate  card  in  the  pastor's 
index  with  every  important  item  concerning 
that  person's  church  relationship,  including 
subscriptions  to  religious  journals.  A  new 
pastor  coming  to  this  church  would  have  in 
his  hands  information  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  could  begin  his  work  with  the  people  at 
once. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  connection,  but  in  this 
church  practically  every  family  has  a  religious 
paper.  The  pastor  could  not  help  but  know 
just  how  many  and  who  they  were.  How  many 
otherwise  wide-awake  ministers  possess  this 
valuable  knowledge  ? 
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Kansas 


The  Presbyterian  College  of 

EMPORIA 

BUILDS 

CHARACTER 

Address  Pres.  H.  C.  Culbertson, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women 

Oh<o 

BllOAD  SCHOLARSHIP 

BEAUTIFUL  SURROrXDINGS 

^j^^WEmRN  COLLEGE 

Hanked  with  Leading EasiemCotleyes. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and 
women  ;  comprehensive  curriculum  ;  definite 
religious  influence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Illustrated  literatare  sent  on  reaaest 

JOHN  GRAST  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWIER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Deon 
Eox  Oxford,  O. 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD         k        «        a  IOWA 


Missouri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
atliletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILIilAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 

Westminster 

COIiLBG£I  AND  ACADEMY,  Fulton.MlSBCurl.  Founded 
1849  All  buildings  new.  Best  college  building  west  ol 
UiselsBlppl.  Splendid  residence  hall.  Strong  science 
departments.  Tuition  160.  Board  and  room  1136  up. 
Men  only.   Ask.       Cbas.  B.  Bovlnir,  D.D.,  Pres't 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin.  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overloolilng 
Forest  Parli.     ANNA  S. 
CAlRNS.Pres't.St.Louis.Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


LINDENWOOD  J",-;'"' 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Existence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up-to-date  institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  afres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Term*  9385  per  year.  For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars address  the  President, 

George  Frederic  Ayrn.  Ph.D..  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


EDUCATlONAIi 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


California 


The  San  Francisco 

Theological  Seminary 

SAN  ANSELMO.  CAUFORNIA' 

OPENS    SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
San  Francisco,  the  city  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915. 

Offers  a  complete  theological  curriculum,  includ- 
ing English  Bible,  Missions,  Religious  Pedagogy, 
Sunday  School  Work,  and  Christian  Sociology. 
A  large  range  of  electives.  Address 

President  WARREN  H.  LANDON,  D.D. 
Pennsylvania 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Each  boy 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modern  equipment:  healthful  location.  25  years 
old.  Endorsedby  every  American  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

BEECHWOOD  Practical  School 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music.  Arts,  Arts  arulCrafts,  Domestic  Arts  .and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.D.,  Pres.    Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Associate 

Indiana 

Miss  Landers'  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  formerly  principal  of  Knlckerbacker 
Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Advan- 
tages in  Music  and  Languages.  Catalogue.  Address 
Miss  Jalia  E.  Landers,  2059  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Sciiooi 

Send  for  ostalo^e  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Vali)araiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  Dnited  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
OatalOKue  mailed  tree.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President. 
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Anti-Unionism:  Innocent  and  Otherwise 


IS  IT  WICKED  TO  OPPOSE  CHURCH  UNION? 

A  little  study  of  that  question  in  the  abstract  is  desirable. 

Somewhere  in  cool  blood,  apart  from  any  special  case,  there  ought 
to  be  set  up  a  few  general  principles  by  which  the  advocates  of 
Christian  union  might  be  cautioned  to  moderate  their  impatience 
with  opposition,  and  its  antagonists  might  be  warned  against  con- 
tending wantonly  with  God's  purposes. 

To  serve  that  intent  the  following  observations  are  proffered : 

►^ 

//  is  not  wrong  to  insist  that  unity  of  fellowship  among  Chris- 
tians is  much  more  important  than  solidarity  of  organisation. 

Th€  bane  of  denominational  divisions  in  the  church  of  Jesus  has 
been  vastly  abated  in  recent  years  by  the  spread  of  cooperation. 
Assuredly  this  is  a  real  approach  to  answering  the  prayer  of  Jesus : 
"That  they  may  all  be  one." 

The  Master's  whole  attitude  toward  devices  of  organization  was 
so  completely  indifferent  that  the  oneness  which  in  that  prayer  he 
was  asking  for  his  disciples  must  necessarily  have  been  a  oneness 
of  spiritual  fellowship  without  even  a  care  for  external  form. 

So  there  is  no  treason  to  him  in  holding  that  ecclesiastical  identity 
is  a  secondary  matter  in  the  presence  of  identity  of  spirit. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  discourage  movements  for  union  which  in 
existing  circumstances  promise  to  create  less  union  than  disunion. 

Prospects  of  secession  from  one  or  both  of  two  bodies  proposed 
for  merger  may  well  give  pause  before  the  question  whether  it  is 
discreet  to  purchase  new  and  uncertain  unities  at  the  cost  of  unities 
already  well  established.  Division  forced  in  union's  behalf  consti- 
tutes a  paradox  singularly  unhappy. 

Where  the  elements  that  threaten  not  to  abide  by  a  union  agree- 
ment are  considerable  and  apparently  conscientious,  Christlike  fra- 
ternity demands  that  they  should  not  be  ruthlessly  overridden. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  object  to  a  union  into  which  the  Christian  feels 
he  could  enter  only  with  sacrifice  of  beliefs  and  scruples 

At  this  point  the  truth  of  a  man's  beliefs  or  the  propriety  of  his 
scruples  makes  little  difference.  As  long  as  his  understanding  and 
judgment  approve  both,  an  honorable  man  can  only  cling  to  them. 

This  applies  with  equal  force  when  men  are  asked  to  abandon 
something  which  they  deem  to  be  of  the  substance  of  Christianity 
and  when  they  are  asked  to  add  to  that  substance  something  which 
they  regard  extraneous. 

Thus  Christians  actually  convinced  that  the  presence  of  bishops 
in  the  church  is  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  Christ,  cannot 
accept  a  church  union  without  bishops. 

On  the  other  hand — what  is  not  so  usually  recognized — Christians 
convinced  that  Jesus  could  never  have  loaded  any  such  stress  as  this 
on  a  purely  mechanical  detail,  cannot  misrepresent  their  judgment 
of  their  Lord  by  consenting  to  a  church  union  where  the  presence  of 
bishops  is  conceded  to  be  requisite  to  the  church's  reality. 

Oa  the  other  hand — 

//  is  wrong  to  reject  the  union-seeking  approaches  of  other  Chris- 
tians because  they  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  as  a  whole  all  the 
iten>.^  of  one's  own  individual  or  denominational  creed. 


As  just  said,  no  honest  religious  man  can  sacrifice  his  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  church  union,  but  the  majority  of  conscientious  dif- 
ferences among  Christians  are  such  as,  rationally  considered,  would 
be  seen  to  demand  no  sacrifice  of  conviction  in  the  event  of  union. 

Christian  brothers  now  of  different  names  might  in  very  many 
cases,  if  they  would,  enter  into  the  closest  organic  unity  on  a  frank 
understanding  that  nobody's  convictions  were  sacrificed,  but  that 
everybody  retained  full  liberty  to  testify  as  before  to  the  truth  as  he 
saw  it.  Differences  on  subordinate  points  need  not  disunite  men 
agreed  on  the  central  purpose  of  life. 

The  crucial  question  touching  the  union  of  diverse  denominations 
is  always,  "Can  they  work  together?" 

To  be  able  to  agree  on  a  working  program  ought  to  settle  the 
question  in  favor  of  combining.  With  that  much  practical  accord, 
there  cannot  be  any  serious  divergence  in  theology. 

It  is  wrong  to  cling  to  traditional  peculiarities  of  a  denomination 
merely  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  confessing  them  insignificant. 

"Shall  we  admit  that  our  fathers  were  all  mistaken?"  plaintively 
inquires  a  denominational  organ,  when  urged  to  abandon  so-called 
"distinctives." 

But  if  those  fathers  had  not  been  candid  enough  to  confess  that 
their  fathers  were  in  the  wrong,  this  very  denomination  would 
never  have  shared  the  impulses  of  the  Reformation. 

Every  step  of  progress  in  the  history  of  Christendom  has  turned 
on  the  frank  willingness  of  open-minded  men  to  admit  that  their 
forerunners  held  to  some  things  inadequate  and  misleading. 

There  is  just  as  much  filial  honor  in  renoimdng  the  trivialities 
and  sectarianisms  of  the  fathers  as  in  upholding  their  great  faiths 
and  their  worthy  visions.  , 

•r 

It  is  wrong  to  be  satisfied  with  spiritual  unity  alone  where  organic 
unity  is  also  possible. 

Many  men  say  in  the  face  of  strong  movements  for  Christian 
unification:  "There  is  unity  in  spirit  now.  The  churches  are  able 
to  federate.   Therefore  we  oppose  organic  union." 

But  this  argument  is  stamped  all  over  with  false  pretense.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  any  real  joy  in  federal  cooperation  which  does 
not  also  desire  to  go  forward  to  organic  union,  when  the  practice 
of  Christian  fellowship  spontaneously  opens  the  way  thereto. 

For  organic  union  is  simply  more  of  the  same  sort  whereof  fed- 
eration is  the  first  sample.  The  man  who  does  not  wish  for  the 
final  stage,  does  not  rejoice  in  the  initial  stage ;  he  only  tolerates  it. 

Deceptive  bigotry  alone  can  employ  church  federation  to  defeat 
what  providentially  it  is  designed  to  prepare  for — church  union. 

•^ 

Finally,  it  is  the  worst  wickedness  of  all  to  threaten  to  prevent 
church  union  by  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 

To  any  man  believing  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ia 
the  living  church,  this  kind  of  interference  through  the  power  of  the 
state  can  have  no  other  aspect  than  a  blasphemous  willingness  to 
frustrate  God. 

"Dare  any  of  you  having  a  matter  against  his  neighbor  go  to  law 
before  the  unrighteous?"  How  much  less  dare  one  take  that  resort 
when  he  has  a  matter  against  Providence. 
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Stanley  Committee  Reports  on  Steel  Trust 

Problems  presented  by  the  trusts  are  being  studied  nowadays 
as  never  before,  with  promise  of  final  substantial  public  benefit,  even 
though  no  prophet  has  yet  been  able  positively  to  point  the  way  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  common  good.  Fresh  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
investigation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  the  Stanley 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Congressman  Stanley 
makes  a  finding  to  the  effect  that  $700,000,000 — half  of  the  cor- 
poration's huge  capitalization — may  be  called  water,  water  being 
another  name  for  good  will  and  possible  earning  capacity.  He 
would  have  a  law  forbidding  a  corporation  to  produce  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  production  of  any  particular  line. 
His  report  scores  President  Roosevelt  for  approving  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  merger  and  places  stress  on  the  importance  of  pub- 
licity. A  proposed  bill  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  any  corpora- 
tion which  may  hereafter  be  accused  of  acting  in  restraint  of  trade 
is  approved  by  the  report;  also  measures  to  prevent  the  interlock- 
ing of  directorates  and  to  separate  industrial  from  railroad  business. 

One  of  the  minority  reports  offers  a  clear-cut  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  industrial  commission  similar  to  the  interstate  commerce 
commission,  thereby  obtaining  national  control  and  regulation  of 
corporations,  with  power  to  limit  prices,  just  as  the  insterstate 
commission  now  regulates  railroad  rates.  Concerning  this  radical 
suggestion,  the  committee  members  presenting  it  say :  "This  recom- 
mendation runs  counter  to  the  time-honored  doctrines  of  the 
greatest  English-speaking  political  economists  of  the  past.  It  even 
runs  counter  to  much  historical  experience.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
also  aware  that  the  great  political  economists  of  the  past  con- 
templated no  situation  such  as  now  confronts  us.  In  this  twentieth 
century  combinations,  international  in  their  scope,  have  by  their 
immense  preponderance  of  power  distorted  the  operation  of  general 
economic  laws." 

The  American  people  as  a  whole,  while  still  insistent  on  reform, 
are  coming  to  regard  the  questions  treated  by  the  modern  expansion 
of  business  in  a  more  tolerant  mood,  and  there  is  prospect  for 
thorough  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable  federal  regulation  of  the 
great  corporations  which  are  national  or  international  in  their 
scope.  Such  central  regulation  would,  it  is  generally  believed,  be 
an  improvement  over  the  usually  well-meant,  sometimes  narrow 
and  generally  ineffective  antitrust  statutes  of  the  several  states. 
A  recommendation  made  by  Representative  Littleton  of  the  Stanley 
committee  has  received  considerable  attention.  He  suggests  a  sort 
of  enlarged  national  law  based  on  the  "blue  sky"  law  of  Kansas. 
This  statute,  briefly,  requires  all  interstate  corporations  before 
they  can  sell  stocks  or  bonds  in  Kansas  to  obtain  a  license  which  is 
issued  only  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  company's 
affairs.  But  a  campaign  year  is  not  the  best  time  to  obtain  unbiased 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Beef  Trust  the  Latest  to' Dissolve 

With  the  passing  of  the  month  of  July  the  beef  trust,  as  the 
National  Packing  Company  was  commonly  known,  dissolved  into 
its  constituent  elements.  Its  $100,000,000  worth  of  property  was 
apportioned  between  the  Swift,  Armour  and  Morris  companies,  the 
action  being  taken  to  head  off  the  suit  which  the  department  of 
justice  was  ready  to  file  against  the  combination.  By  this  step  the 
packers  also  expect  to  avoid  the  contempt  proceedings  against  cer- 
tain of  their  important  employees  and  obtain  the  dropping  of  the 
perjury  charges  against  some  of  their  witnesses  in  previous  suits. 
The  packers  themselves  were  found  not  guilty  under  the  criminal 
charges  tried  a  few  months  ago.  But  the  meat  industry  will  still 
be  under  governmental  supervision  through  the  injunction  issued 
by  former  Judge  Grosscup  ten  years  ago,  which  restrained  the  big 
packers  from  violating  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  If  it  should 
develop  that  they  are  making  new  agreements,  action  can  be  brought 
against  them  in  the  district  court  in  Chicago,  which,  as  it  happens, 
is  presided  over  by  Judge  Landis,  the  same  judge  who  fined  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  $29,000,000. 

Thus  the  beef  trust  follows  the  tobacco,  powder  and  other  com- 
bines, including  the  parent  Standard  Old  concern — the  latter  ap- 
parently with  gain  rather  than  injury  to  itself.  Other  so-called 
trusts  which  may  be  compelled  to  dissolve  as  a  result  of  pending  or 
contemplated  proceedings  by  the  Washington  government  are  the 
Chicago  butter  and  egg  board,  the  bill  posters'  association,  the  sugar. 


coal  and  steel  interests,  the  watch  case  combine  and  the  big  cash 
register  manufacturers.  But  the  price  of  cattle  is  the  highest  in 
forty  years,  caused,  says  the  president  of  the  Chicago  live  stock 
exchange,  by  the  decline  of  cattle  raising  brought  about  by  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Northwest,  formerly  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, being  opened  for  farming — for  which  some  of  it  is  poorly 


Turkey  May  Have  New  Revolution 

Turkey  faces  the  prospect  of  another  revolution.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  the  unlamented  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  by  the  committee 
of  union  and  progress  the  country  has  been  secretly  governed 
by  representatives  or  tools  of  the  committee,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
being  packed  with  its  nominees.  Recently  a  group  of  Turkish  mili- 
tary officers  peremptorily  demanded  that  the  chamber  immediately 
dissolve,  with  a  threat  of  bloody  consequences  if  the  order  was  not 
complied  with,  but  the  chamber  refused  to  yield.  The  military 
league  threatened  to  enforce  its  demand  by  having  three  divisions 
of  the  army,  together  with  the  insurgents  in  the  province  of  Albania, 
march  on  Constantinople.  A  few  days  previously  the  entire  Turkish 
cabinet  resigned,  in  part  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Italy.  The  new  cabinet,  headed  by  Ghazi  Ahmed, 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Italians,  but  the  position  of  the  ministry  was  apparently  inse- 
cure. Even  the  Italian  peril  seems  less  threatening  than  the  revolt 
in  Albania  and  the  revolution  threatened  by  the  military  league. 

Rats  Join  Flies  as  Enemies  to  Man 

It  now  seems  imperative  that  the  rat  be  added  to  the  Hst  of 
common  nuisances,  headed  by  the  fly,  which  demand  total  extermi- 
nation. For  the  fourth  time  in  history  the  bubonic  plague,  the 
"black  death"  of  mediaeval  Europe,  is  slowly  creeping  around  the 
world,  this  last  epidemic  having  begun  in  1894  in  southwestern 
China.  Gradually  the  plague  found  its  way  along  the  lines  of  com- 
merce until  now  it  has  reached  South  America,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba ; 
some  eminent  medical  authorities  even  fear  that  it  is  to  be  found 
on  America's  Pacific  coast.  Rats  infesting  docks  and  the  holds  of 
ships  are  the  carriers  of  these  deadly  germs.  Periodical  fumigation 
of  all  ships,  in  accord  with  an  international  sanitary  agreement,  it  is 
asserted,  is  the  only  way  of  averting  the  spread  of  this  terribk 
disease.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  to  the  ships  of  the 
world  in  1913  or  1914  the  question  will  become  intimately  related 
to  American  welfare. 

To  End  Atrocities  in  Putumayo  District 

By  way  of  London  comes  cheering  news  that  the  English  and 
American  governments  are  cooperating  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
Peruvian  rubber  fields  at  the  distant  headwaters  of  the  Amazon, 
known  as  the  Putumayo  district.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  announced  that  the  two  governments  had 
made  an  arrangement  to  send  consular  representatives  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble,  starting  this  week,  to  make  an  investigation  and 
report.  This  latest  investigation  may  determine  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  horrible  atrocities  of  1907  reported  by  Sir  Roger 
Casement  are  still  continuing,  as  has  been  intimated  is  the  case. 
A  supplementary  statement  made  by  Sir  Roger  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
less  than  a  month  ago  is  to  the  effect  that  after  two  years  of  nego- 
tiations the  British  and  American  governments  have  failed  to  bring 
Peru  to  the  point  of  ending  this  twentieth  century  slavery.  The 
Casement  report  was  confirmed  by  a  special  commissioner  of  the 
Peruvian  government,  Romulo  Pardes. 

Originally  the  district  in  question,  which  is  remote  from  means 
of  regular  communication,  was  a  sort  of  no  man's  land,  being 
claimed  by  Peru,  Colombia  and  Ecuador;  but  the  latter  two  have 
allowed  the  former  to  enter  into  nominal  occupation,  although 
actual  control  has  been  exercised  by  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Com- 
pany. The  pioneer  company  was  owned  by  the  Arana  brothers, 
who  are  reputed  to  have  sold  out  their  interests  to  the  British  cor- 
poration, but  the  corporation  is  said  to  be  still  dominated  by  Julio 
Arana.  Denials  have  been  made  in  parliament  that  any  Britishers, 
aside  from  negroes  from  Barbados,  a  British  colony,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  cruelties  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  30,000  Indians 
in  less  than  twelve  years.  The  London  Spectator  and  other  leaders 
of  opinion  in  England  have  made  the  point  that  that  country  does 
not  wish  to  take  any  step  which  might  give  color  to  a  suspicion  that 
she  wished  to  annex  Peru  or  obtain  any  national  advantage  in  con- 
flict with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which,  by  the  way,  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  in  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  seriously  suggested  that 
the  best  immediate  step  would  be  a  joint  naval  demonstration  by  the 
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two  countries,  to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  blockade  of 
Peruvian  ports,  so  as  to  prevent  the  export  of  any  rubber  pro- 
duced by  slave  labor. 

As  a  means  of  civilizing  this  territory,  at  least  in  part,  the  found- 
ing of  a  Protestant  mission  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  in 
London  last  week.  Funds  were  promised  and  men  were  available, 
but  the  idea  dropped  because  of  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is  the  established  religion  of  Peru  and  missionaries  of  any  other 
■denomination  are  not  encouraged.  It  was  further  reported  that 
English  overtures  have  been  made  to  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of 
■obtaining  an  extension  of  the  Catholic  Church  into  that  section 
and  thereby  aiding  the  welfare  of  the  natives. 

The  house  of  representatives  adopted  a  resolution  last  Thursday 
■calling  upon  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  possession  bearing  upon  criminal  conditions  in  the  rubber 
industry  of  Peru.  The  resolution  recites  that  the  reports  of 
■cruelties  committed  in  the  slave  camps  were  so  horrible  that  they 
-would  be  incredible  if  they  came  from  less  reliable  authority. 

Newspaper  Men  in  Their  Own  Defense 

Newspaper  and  magazine  men  took  a  turn  at  self-defense  last 
■week,  the  occasion  being  a  national  press  conference  under  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  auspices  at  Madison.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  newspaper  men  gave  themselves  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  ap- 
parently they  had  rather  the  better  of  the  argument,  both  as  to 
facts  and  logic,  although  they  received  some  sharp  home  thrusts. 
One  of  the  plain,  blunt  questions  asked  was  "Are  the  newspapers 
■free  to  tell  the  truth?"  with  collateral  inquiries  of  similar  kind. 
The  large  and  responsible  place  in  American  life  which  the  news- 
papers have  come  to  occupy  was  recognized,  and  the  unescapable 
fact  emphasized  that  a  newspaper,  even  though  it  exercises  im- 
portant public  functions,  is  none  the  less  a  private  business  proposi- 
tion, analogous  to  a  hotel,  and  therefore  to  exist  must  be  financially 
successful.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  is  not  a  commercial 
-enterprise  standing  squarely  on  its  merits  as  a  purveyor  of  news 
and  views,  then  it  must  be  subsidized  by  some  "big  interests,"  so 
■called,  or  by  an  individual  with  a  selfish  ax  to  grind.  To  relieve 
the  pecuniary  struggle  and  thus  permit  editors  and  publishers  to  turn 
their  faces  upward  and  outward  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  society 
at  large  a  Boston  editor,  Mr.  Richards,  advocated  a  public  news- 
-paper  supported  by  the  public  treasury.  Another  suggestion  was  for 
an  endowed  weekly  newspaper  somewhat  similar  to  an  endowed  in- 
stitution of  learning.  For  this  purpose  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  was 
■estimated  to  be  necessary. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Stone,  strongly 
resented  any  question  as  to  the  absolute  fairness  and  disinterested- 
ness of  that  famous  news  gathering  agency.  He  told  how  it  sup- 
plied over  800  of  the  country's  newspapers  with  "uncolored"  news, 
its  prosperity  depending  upon  its  accuracy,  so  that,  figuratively  and 
actually,  its  reports  become  the  great  "melting  pot"  of  American 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Seitz,  a  New  York  editor  of  note,  denied 
imputations  that  many  of  the  big  newspapers  are  owned  by  capi- 
talistic wealth,  or  dominated  by  heavy  advertisers,  and  he  demanded 
a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  charges. 

Newspapers,  as  a  whole,  have  long  been  fair  targets  for  critics 
■of  present-day  conditions  and  tendencies,  but  that  their  faults  are 
any  more  numerous  than  those  inherent  in  most  human  institutions 
was  not  brought  out  at  the  Madison  conference.  Such  a  gathering, 
however,  with  its  interchange  of  ideas,  cannot  but  be  beneficial,  and 
the  extension  division  of  the  university  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  brought  it  about. 

On  the  heels  of  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  Judge  Landis 
in  Chicago  issued  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  three  of  the 
large  concerns  producing  ready  print  matter  for  small  newspapers 
— commonly  known  as  "patent  insides" — from  entering  a  combine 
or  trust.  ^  ^ 

^ 'Seven  Wonders,"  Old  and  New 

Significant  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civilization  is  furnished 
by  a  new  list  of  the  "seven  wonders  of  the  world,"  lately  compiled 
by  a  magazine  (Popular  Mechanics)  which  sent  out  ballots  to  a 
large  number  of  European  and  American  scientists,  nominating 
fifty-six  subjects  of  modern  mechanical  and  scientific  achievement. 
These  subjects,  and  others  not  listed,  were  voted  upon,  the  majority 
selections  being  the  following:  Wireless,  telephone,  aeroplane, 
radium,  antiseptics  and  antitoxins,  spectrum  analysis,  X-ray.  Next 
highest  were  the  Panama  canal,  anaesthesia  and  synthetic  chemistry. 

The  historic  "wonders"  named  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  in  the 
■second  century  B.  C,  and  later  by  Pseudo-Philo,  included  the 
-pyramids,  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  Temple 


of  Diana,  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes, 
the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  and  the  pharos  of  Alexandria.  Of 
these  seven  only  one,  the  great  lighthouse  or  beacon  at  Alexandria, 
could  be  considered  of  general  benefit  to  humanity,  whereas  all  the 
modern  seven — and  the  list  could  be  multiplied  tenfold — are  help- 
ful to  mankind. 

T  'T' 

The  Philippines  Now  Self-Supporting 

Now  that  talk  of  imperialism  and  anti-imperialism  has  long 
ceased,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Philippine  islands  have 
reached  a  basis  of  self-support.  This  year's  income  from  customs 
and  internal  revenue,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  some  $17,- 
000,000,  which  will  pay  government  expenses  and  leave  a  surplus 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  American  troops  there  are  no  longer  an 
item  of  extra  cost  to  the  Washington  government.  The  only  extra 
outlay  in  the  islands  at  present  is  for  coast  fortification  on  a  limited 
scale.  Uncle  Sam  has  encouraged  the  building  of  highways,  rail- 
roads, bridges,  harbors  and  waterways,  has  promoted  improved 
public  buildings  and  established  a  splendid  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. Peonage  labor  has  been  ended,  and  every  Filipino  has  now 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  homestead  from  public  lands  at  a 
nominal  cost.  Taxes  are  moderate.  The  judicial  system  is  satis- 
factory and  the  constabulary  efficient.  An  object  lesson  in  sanita- 
tion has  been  given  the  natives  in  the  city  of  Manila,  which  has 
been  made  one  of  the  healthiest  of  cities.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
islands  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  during  the  days  of  Spanish 
rule. 

President  Taft,  in  response  to  a  recent  congressional  resolution 
calling  for  a  statement  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Philippines,  sent  the 
house  a  special  message  in  which  he  says  the  islands  have  actually 
paid  for  themselves,  with  a  balance  in  their  favor,  except  for  the 
mcreased  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  latter  item  could  not 
be  determined. 

While  conditions  are  not  yet  in  all  respects  ideal,  it  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  that  an  elevated  level  of  statesmanship  has  been 
maintained  in  dealing  with  the  archipelago,  which  embraces  hundreds 
of  islands  inhabited  by  scores  of  diverse  races  and  tribes.  On  the 
whole,  this  nation  has  little  to  be  ashamed  of  and  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  its  dealings  with  Spanish-American  peoples,  as  shown  by  its 
administration  of  the  Philippines  and  at  Panama  and  in  its  former 
occupancy  of  Cuba.  ,  , 

Cheating  Schemes  Reap  Increasing  Harvest 

The  hold  which  the  speculative  tendency  has  upon  the  American 
people  finds  new  emphasis  in  the  recent  annual  report  of  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  to  the  effect  that  people  in  this  country  have 
expended  $120,000,000  in  wildcat  mining  investments,  bogus  land 
schemes,  fake  remedies  and  a  multitude  of  fraudulent  fields.  This 
sum  is  $50,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  record,  showing 
that  the  lesson  of  previous  losses  has  by  no  means  been  learned. 
Formerly  the  post  office  department  merely  refused  to  deliver  mail 
which  had  to  do  with  cheating  schemes,  but  it  now  enforces  pun- 
ishments. Last  year  there  were  over  a  thousand  arrests  by  post 
office  inspectors,  with  452  convictions  and  571  cases  still  pending. 


Religious  World 


Korean  Trial  Postponed  Till  Fall 

The  trial  of  Korean  Christians  at  Seoul  for  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  governor  general  has  been  postponed  until  autumn, 
when  it  will  be  begun  anew  with  different  judges  sitting.  Although 
there  is  hope  that  fairer  methods  on  the  second  trial  may  give 
the  Korean  defendants  a  better  chance  for  liberty,  the  postponement 
extends  the  hardship  of  prolonged  incarceration  which  the  ac- 
cused suffer  without  any  privilege  of  communicating  with  their 
friends.  Of  earlier  deliverance,  however,  there  appears  one  faint 
prospect  in  a  hint  coming  from  Japan  that  the  new  mikado, 
Yoshihito,  will  soon  distinguish  his  accession  with  an  edict  of 
amnesty  in  which  the  Korean  political  prisoners  may  be  included. 
Such  a  policy  would  now  be  Japan's  most  graceful  retreat  from  a 
situation  in  which  it  has  incurred  the  deep  suspicion  of  the  civilized 
world. 

An  exact  account  of  the  number  of  defendants  on  trial  at  Seoul 
makes  the  total  to  be  125.  Besides  these  there  were  nine  exiled 
without  trial;  three  have  died  while  under  arrest,  succumbing  to 
torture,  as  their  friends  believe;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
twenty  have  been  released.   Among  those  arraigned  in  court,  eighty- 
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seven  were  Presbyterians,  among  whom  were  five  pastors,  six 
elders,  one  elder-elect,  ten  leaders,  eight  deacons,  forty-two  unofficial 
church  members,  thirteen  catechumens  and  three  unenrolled  ad- 
herents. With  one  exception  all  of  these  were  from  Syen  Chun 
and  Pyeng  Yang.  There  were  on  trial  besides  six  Methodists  and 
two  Congregationalists.  The  thirty  remaining  defendants  were  not 
avowed  Christians. 

In  court  the  police  presented  no  evidence  additional  to  the  so- 
called  confessions  of  the  prisoners  themselves — confessions  which 
the  prisoners  swore  in  court  were  untrue,  having  been  wrung  from 
them  by  torture  and  formulated  for  the  most  part  through  the 
"leading  questions"  of  the  police,  to  which  they  feebly  assented  when 
too  exhausted  by  pain  to  persist  in  denial.  No  one  item  of  cor- 
roborative evidence  were  the  police  able  to  bring  from  the  cities 
where  the  plpt  was  alleged  to  have  centered. 

Gross  Manifestation  of  Prejudice  from  Judges 

An  instance  showing  the  anti-Christian  prejudice  of  the  Japanese 
judges  in  the  Seoul  trial — which  finally  became  so  glaring  that  the 
defense  was  able  to  shame  them  from  the  bench — occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  proceedings,  when  by  shrewd  cross-questioning 
a  Korean  pastor  was  tripped  in  a  verbal  contradiction.  The 
presiding  judge  scornfully  reviled  the  defendant  as  "a  lying  Jesus- 
doctrine  man"  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  from  the  witness 
stand.  The  whole  bench  of  judges  joined  in  sarcastic  laughter  over 
the  sneer  of  their  president,  as  did  also  General  Akashi,  the  head 
of  tbe  military  police  in  Korea.  It  is  to  Akashi  that  the  Koreans 
attribute  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  the  persecution  they  have 
undergone,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  sinister  fact  that  through 
most  of  the  sessions  of  court  he  sat  at  the  back  of  the  platform 
just  at  the  elbows  of  the  judges.  General  Akashi,  it  is  understood, 
selected  for  banishment  the  nine  men  against  whom  the  police  were 
admittedly  unable  to  construct  any  case  that  would  hold  in  court, 
but  whom  they  were  determined  at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of.  One 
of  these  exiles  was  a  business  man  of  large  interests,  but  he  was  sent 
away  to  a  penal  colony  island  without  any  opportunity  to  consult 
his  business  associates.  Another,  as  The  Continent  has  said,  was 
the  principal  lawyer  retained  for  the  defense. 

It  is  now  definitely  stated  that  the  visit  of  Korean  pastors  to 
their  Christian  brethren  in  Japan,  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  arranged  last  fall,  was  paid  for  out  of  Japanese  govern- 
ment funds.  Since  sentiment  for  native  control  predominates  in 
Japanese  churches,  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the 
Koreans  under  an  influence  which  would  persuade  them  to  declare 
their  churches  also  independent  of  the  missionaries.  The  Koreans, 
however,  responded  that  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  stand  alone. 
Nevertheless,  propositions  for  cutting  loose  from  the  supervision 
of  Americans  continue  to  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  leading 
Korean  church  men  from  government  sources.  As  perhaps  indica- 
ting an  identical  policy  in  other  lines,  it  is  noted  that  foreign  com- 
mercial companies  holding  concessions  in  Korea  are  of  late  sub- 
jected to  harassments  entirely  unusual.  Thoughtful  onlookers  be- 
lieve from  such  signs  that  Japan  really  desires  to  isolate  Korea 
so  entirely  from  foreign  observation  that  it  can  work  out  any  chosen 
plans  of  repression  and  exploitation  without  becoming  subject  to 
international  criticism. 

Until  July  17  Americans  in  Korea  enjoyed  the  so-called  "extra- 
territorial" right  of  being  tried  on  any  criminal  complaint  before 
their  own  consuls  as  judges.  Since  that  date,  by  consent  of  the 
United  States  government,  this  right  has  been  abrogated,  and  the 
Americans  are  now  subject  to  trial  by  the  regular  Japanese  courts. 
Naturally  the  procedure  of  justice  in  regard  to  the  accused  Koreans 
does  not  encourage  the  foreigners  to  feel  confidence  in  this  new 
jurisdiction — especially  since  they  have  seen  the  workings  of  the 
statute  called  the  "peace  preservation  law,"  which  allows  the  police 
to  expel  from  the  country  whomsoever  they  choose  without  recourse 
to  any  court  for  defense  of  personal  rights. 

No  Uniform  Marriage  Laws  for  Canada 

Roman  priests  in  the  province  of  Quebec  feel  they  have  won  a 
very  considerable  victory  in  the  decision  of  the  imperial  privy 
council  at  London,  which  finds  that  the  dominion  parliament  at 
Ottawa  has  no  power  to  pass  a  uniform  marriage  law  for  the  whole 
of  Canada.  It  is  this  British  council  which  has  the  final  power 
to  interpret  the  law  of  the  British  parliament  by  which  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  created,  and  its  authority  holds  the  parliament  of 
Ottawa  within  the  limits  of  that  original  document,  just  as  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  at  Washington  holds  Congress  within 
the  limits  of  the  federal  constitution.    The  decision,  therefore, 


amounts  to  saying  that  a  dominion  marriage  law  is  "uncon- 
stitutional." 

Under  Canadian  practice,  however,  the  judgment  of  this  supreme 
constitutional  authority  is  obtained  before  a  law  is  passed  and 
not  afterwards,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  finding  at  London, 
therefore,  does  not  invalidate  an  enacted  statute,  but  compels  the 
withdrawal  of  a  proposed  bill.  The  acknowledged  object  of  the 
pending  bill  was  to  prevent  the  Catholic  province  of  Quebec  from 
enacting  into  law  the  "ne  temere"  decree  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  which 
makes  the  marriage  of  any  Catholic  void  if  a  Protestant  minister 
has  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  At  present,  even  Romanist  judges 
in  the  courts  of  Quebec  have  held  very  definitely  that  this  decree, 
though  it  might  bind  the  consciences  of  the  pope's  own  adherents, 
means  nothing  to  the  state,  for  the  state  recognizes  all  marriage 
ceremonies  performed  by  duly  ordained  Protestant  clergymen,  even 
though  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties  are  Catholics.  And 
although  there  is  an  overwhelming  Catholic  voting  strength  in 
Quebec,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  deal  of  vehement  protest 
for  the  priests  to  overcome  before  they  succeed  in  changing  the  law 
to  contradict  such  decisions. 

No  matter  whether  they  change  it  in  this  particular  or  not,  how- 
ever, there  will  remain  now  a  very  great  deal  of  confusion  between 
the  marriage  acts  of  the  different  provinces — a  confusion  so  deep 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  citizen  to  be  legally  a  married  man 
in  Ontario  and  a  single  man  in  Quebec. 

Chinese  Exposition  Available  to  Local  Churches 

The  tenth  anniversary  observance  which  commemorated  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  now  be- 
come the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  held  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  George,  New  York,  was  an  occasion  peculiarly  happy.  Dr. 
John  F.  Goucher  of  Baltimore,  who  was  the  presiding  officer  at 
the  organization  meeting  in  the  same  place  ten  years  ago,  presided 
at  the  anniversary,  and  S.  Earl  Taylor,  now  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  read  the 
minutes  which  he  had  written  for  that  first  gathering.  The  his- 
torical address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Charles  B.  Vickrey, 
the  organization's  original  general  secretary,  who  came  to  Silver 
Bay  with  his  bride  (a  Vancouver  lady)  on  their  wedding  tour  in 
order  to  take  part  in  this  celebration.  An  inspiring  outline  of  work 
for  the  future  was  set  forth  by  the  present  general  secretary,  Harry 
Wade  Hicks.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  H.  S. 
Meyers,  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer  and  Miss  Lucy  C.  Sturges. 

The  Missionary  Exposition  Company,  a  recently  organized  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  owns  the  properties 
for  the  great  missionary  exhibits  set  up  already  in  two  important 
American  cities  under  the  name  of  "The  World  in  Boston"  and 
"The  World  in  Cincinnati."  During  the  coming  season  the  com- 
pany will  make  its  display  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  The  move- 
ment, however,  is  not  content  to  have  this  method  of  awakening 
missionary  interest  confined  to  the  great  cities  alone,  and  accordingly 
there  has  been  constructed  a  "China  exposition"  which  can  be  used 
by  groups  of  churches  in  small  towns,  or  even  by  a  single  local 
church.  This  outfit  was  shown  at  Silver  Bay,  and  annoimcement 
was  made  that  it  was  available  for  rental  by  local  committees.  The 
outfit  will  be  duplicated  as  often  as  demand  may  require.  In- 
quiries about  it  can  be  addressed  to  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment at  156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City.  With  the  necessary  scenic 
equipment  will  be  furnished  directions  for  demonstrations  of 
Chinese  life,  to  be  carried  out  by  amateur  actors  whom  the  local 
managers  may  organize.  _ 

"T*  "T" 

Two  Girls'  Societies  Combined 

The  consolidation  of  the  Girl  Guides  with  the  Campfire  Girls  is 
announced,  and  thus  are  joined  in  one  the  two  big  factors  in  the 
general  movement  to  provide  for  girls  an  outdoor  organization 
corresponding  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  which  has  so  completely  captivated 
their  brothers.  The  consolidation  is  effected  by  the  generous  sur- 
render of  the  Girl  Guides  to  the  organization  of  the  Campfire  Girls, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  the  name  or  constitution  of  the  latter. 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  continues  president  of  the  combined  organiza- 
tion as  he  has  been  of  the  Campfire  Girls,  but  Rev.  David  Ferry, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Spokane,  the  founder  of  the 
Girl  Guides,  is  added  to  the  advisory  council  of  the  other  organiza- 
tion. The  Girl  Scouts  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Des 
Moines,  is  not  yet  included  in  this  combination,  but  may  be  incor- 
porated later.  As  was  recently  explained  in  The  Continent,  the 
society  of  Campfire  Girls  has  proved  very  useful  in  both  church  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  as  a  method  of  influencing 
young  girls  in  their  teens. 
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Editorial 


The  Day  of  the  Drone 

INEVITABLE.  ESCAPE  from  it  is  impossible.  Hustle  as  you 
will,  the  hour  will  overtake  you  when  you  must  succumb  to 
the  divine  fiat.  There  is  too  much  work  to  be  done  in  after 
days,  after  months,  after  years,  for  you  to  try  to  cram  it  all  into 
one  day,  one  month,  one  year.  The  day  of  the  drone  will  have  its 
place.  If  you  do  not  give  it  willingly,  nature  will  force  it  in 
upon  you. 

Rest  is  a  world-controlling  law  as  much  as  is  work  The  man 
who  realizes  that  and  obeys  each  law  is  wise.  Angels  are  singing 
somewhere  always;  bright  ones,  fair  ones.  Stop  beside  life's  weary 
road  and  listen.  Hear  the  song?  'Tis  but  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  you  say?  Yet  is  it  one  of  the  angel  voices.  We  stop 
to  hear  the  sound  of  its  going  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  in 
an  instant  rises  the  picture  of  the  barefooted  boy  in  the  woodland 
on  the  home  farm,  following  the  cows  gathered  from  the  pasture 
behind  the  woods.  We  see  him  stop  to  listen  to  the  melody  breathed 
by  the  wind  through  big  dark  pines  and  sky-towering  birches  and 
sturdy  hickories,  and  we  forget  time  and  place  as  we  try  to  fit  words 
to  the  music  that  will  express  our  sense  of  rest  and  peace.  It  is 
the  droning  hour,  filled  with  the  song  that  will  lull  the  world  to 
sleep.  It  is  better  to  rest  than  to  break.  There  is  a  drone  in  us  all 
that  must  have  his  day.  It  is  better  to  give  it  to  him  while  health 
is  unbroken,  while  strength  is  not  lessened,  while  the  heart  beats 
normally,  while  the  nerves  are  unprostrated. 

Were  the  Sabbath  absolutely  kept  as  a  resting  time  the  drone 
would  need  fewer  days.  Were  our  hours  of  work  shorter — or 
better,  not  so  many  in  number  (an  hour  cannot  be  shortened) — 
the  drone  would  not  be  so  vociferous  in  his  demands.  But  men  and 
women  are  much  alike.  To  stop  the  machine  seems  impossible 
Each  of  us  is  an  autocar,  self-driven  along  the  vista  of  today, 
at  a  pace  as  swift  as  the  engine,  heart,  and  the  engineer,  will,  can 
make  it  go.  All  of  us  think  we  can  see  far,  far  ahead  at  the  vista's 
end  a  gate  marked  "by  and  by."  There  is  the  spot  where  we  will 
let  the  drone  become  director,  we  think.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  The 
road  from  the  "now"  to  the  "by  and  by"  is  strewn  with  wrecks; 
broken  machines,  frustrated  hopes,  defeated  purposes,  unrealized 
dreams,  fatuous  ambitions.  For  one  who  passes  the  gate  a  thou- 
sand lie  dead  along  the  way. 

Give  the  drone  his  day.  Do  less,  that  you  may  do  more.  Waste 
a  few  moments  every  day  rather  than  waste  yourself  wholly. 
No  matter  how  full  of  demands  your  vocation,  say  nay  to  them  and 
have  a  vacation.  Vacate  your  office,  your  shop,  your  study,  }our 
home,  yourself.  Send  self  off  to  the'  lakes,  the  sea,  the  mountains, 
the  woods,  the  country  farmhouse.   Give  the  drone  his  day. 

We  have  been  among  a  company  of  captives  bound  by  the 
chain  of  the  drone — been  a  member  of  the  company  for  a  month 
Peaceful,  happy,  bloomingly  empty  month.  Talk  about  an  earthly 
paradise !  William  Morris  should  have  lived  where  \jq  are  living, 
a  half-mile  straight  up  into  the  sky;  a  half-mile  above  the  grind 
and  rumble  and  bang  and  whir  and  dust  and  reek  of  the  great 
cities  by  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  sea.  Think  of  it!  Nothmg 
to  do.    Not  even  a  whisper  that  wakes  an  ambition  to  do  anything. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  lies  a  man.  His  rolled  up  coat 
makes  his  pillow.  The  morning  sun  is  hot,  but  he  is  sheltered  in  the 
shadow.  Above  him,  far  up  above  him,  float  the  airships,  wingless, 
untillered,  moisture  laden,  graceful,  fleecy,  silver-gray,  new  miracles 
hourly  of  divine  beauty.  They  will  never  fall  and  dash  to  death 
their  hopeless  drivers.  Our  drone  watches,  and  dreams  waking 
dreams.  You  pass  him  with  a  cheery  "Hello !"  and  stopping  ask, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  today?"  The  lazy  answer,  punctuated 
with  a  yawn,  comes  back,  "Do?  Nothing.  Just  absolute,  unmolested 
nothing."  Then  he  turns  over,  crosses  his  arms  on  his  coat  pillow 
and  lies  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  Pass  on.  Never  try  to 
write  it.  Let  it  be  in  memory  the  unworded  poem  of  "The  Day  of 
the  Drone." 

What  do  we  care  in  our  enchanted  skyland  for  the  hum  of  the 
moneymakers,  the  crazy  shoutings  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  roar 
of  the  wheels  of  power  presses  turning  out  millions  of  sheets 
laden  with  the  day's  doings,  the  growls  of  the  army  of  dissatisfac- 
tion marching  in  and  out  in  ceaseless  tramp  for  a.  satisfaction  it 
never  finds?    We  are  in  the  Utopia  of  skyland. 

The  bumblebee  hums 
And  the  firefly  flies. 
The  shy  partridge  drums 
And  the  soft  daylight  dies.  «. 


The  face  that  looked  bloodless  a  month  ago  has  taken  on  a 
little  of  the  "done  brown"  look  with  which  the  hand  that  wields 
the  sun-ray  brush  is  skilled  to  color  the  cheek.  "Sun  burned,"  you 
say?  Oh,  no!  That  is  not  poetry,  and  all  that  a  soul  should  know 
when  the  "day  of  the  drone"  has  come,  and  one  has  gone  to  the 
land  where  "do"  is  a  word  of  an  unknown  language,  is  the  de- 
lightful, dreamy,  do-less,  drowsy  dynamic  called  poetry. 

What  a  satisfactory  company  this,  whose  highest  ambition  can 
be  enumerated  with  a  cipher,  a  zero,  or,  as  the  telephonists 
say,  with  an  "O."  What  does  such  a  gathering  know  about  "initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall"?  It  has  no  use  whatever  for  the 
bustling  hustler  who  comes  to  propagate  a  doctrine  of  progression. 
It  does  not  want  to  progress,  but  to  be  let  alone.  The  king  of  the 
drones  will  not  allow  first  party,  second  party,  third  party,  to  be 
discussed  in  his  dominions.  The  Mark  Twain  philosophy  rules 
here  absolutely.  Yesterday  was  as  idle  as  it  could  be.  Make  today 
more  idle,  if  you  can  without  exertion.  A  thing  not  done  today 
is  just  as  useless  as  one  not  done  yesterday,  and  neither  can  charge 
the  other  with  sin.  To  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  to  breathe  it, 
to  comprehend  the  fullness  of  its  possibilities  for  happiness,  is 
ecstasy.  "What  do  you  want  to  do  today?"  we  ask  of  our  friend 
in  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  sigh  or  falsity 
in  his  answer:  "Nothing — just — absolutely — unmolested — nothing." 

To  whosoever  is  trying  to  do  the  duty  of  the  drone  in  the  "day 
of  the  drone,"  whether  by  shore  of  ocean,  or  lake,  or  river ;  whether 
in  woodland  glen  or  in  wilderness  camp,  whether  at  some  "Castle 
of  Indolence"  on  mountain  summit,  or  in  some  quiet  farmhouse  far 
from  the  whirl  and  the  honk  of  the  automobile,  we  say  "Requiescas." 
While  the  time  for  doing  nothing  lasts,  do  nothing.  Be  a  happy 
nonentity  for  a  brief  summer  holiday.  Do  not  try  to  be  nothing. 
That  requires  effort.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  giving  absolute 
control  of  you. 

Remember  the  "day  of  the  drone"  and  keep  it  drony.  Many  a 
day  in  the  whirling  world  must  be  full  of  care,  of  intense  activity, 
of  manifold  worries,  of  nagging  perplexities.  You  need  the  "day 
of  the  drone"  to  prepare  you  for  all  those.  Join  the  drone 
army.  Its  soldiers  need  never  drill.  They  carry  no  weapons.  All 
that  they  need  is  a  shaded  nook,  a  pillow  and  a  book. 

A  good,  dull,  prosy  book  is  the  best  soporific  tablet  ever  devised. 
Let  politics  go.  Let  the  stock  market  go.  Let  life's  miseries  go. 
Keep  your  religion  calm,  sweet,  true,  but  do  not  let  it  work  too  hard. 
Be  a  drone,  a  conscientious  drone;  but  when  the  hour  comes  that 
being  a  drone  becomes  a  burden,  cease.  Take  yourself  and  your 
burden  down  from  skyland  Utopia  and  get  into  the  current  of  life 
In  droneland  there  must  be  no  burdens.  R.  S.  H. 


No  Obituary  for  Japan's  Dead  Monarch 

Of  Mutsuhito,  the  mikado  of  Japan  just  dead,  it  is  impossible  to 
write  any  personal  memorial  in  anything  like  the  manner  an 
Occidental  monarch  or  public  man  is  commemorated  after  his 
decease.  With  all  their  amazing  appropriation  of  Occidental  ways 
in  business,  social  and  political  life,  the  Japanese  have  resisted 
completely  the  incursion  of  European  and  American  familiarity 
with  dignitaries.  Throughout  the  whole  empire  there  still  persists 
the  spell  of  ancient  tradition  that  the  person  of  the  emperor  is  too 
sacred  for  any  discussion  of  his  habits  of  life  or  even  his  qualities 
of  character  on  the  lips  of  his  subjects.  The  light  and  airy  court 
gossip  in  which  Englishmen,  Germans  and  Italians  so  much  delight, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  frank  dissection  of  royal  personalities  and 
performances  common  in  the  European  reviews,  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  the  mood  of  the  Japanese.  And,  of  course,  the 
diameter  of  the  sky  is  hardly  sufficient  to  measure  their  removal 
from  the  brutal  bludgeoning  of  its  president  which  America  fre- 
quently indulges  in. 

There  are  therefore  absolutely  no  personal  data  available  upon 
which  the  world  may  judge  the  individual  quality  of  the  late 
Japanese  emperor.  All  that  is  certain  about  him  is  that  in  his 
earliest  youth  he  imbibed  from  his  instructors  the  conception  that 
Japan  ought  to  be  and  could  be  made  over  from  a  mediaeval  tribe  of 
semibarbarians  into  a  world  power,  standing  abreast  of  the  most 
modern  representatives  of  civilization.  That  is  what — on  the  surface 
of  things  at  least — his  reign  of  forty-five  years  accomplished. 
Whether  the  result  was  achieved  by  Mutsuhito's  personality  domi- 
nating his  ministers  or  by  the  personality  of  his  ministers  dominating 
him  the  world  will  doubtless  never  know ;  Japan  itself  does  not 
desire  to  inquire.  It  is  content  worshipfully  to  attribute,  regard- 
less of  facts  veiled  in  the  imperial  palace,  all  the  progress  of  the 
last  generation  to  the  "virtue  of  the  emperor"  alone.  He  passes  itito 
history  a  figure  shadowy  in  itself,  but  officially  clothed  with  all  the 
glories  of  an  age  of  marvelous  transition — the  day-dawn  of  modern 
life  in  the  Orient. 
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His  son,  succeeding  to  his  throne,  faces  a  reign  which  cannot 
by  any  means  have  the  romantic  glamour  that  attaches  to  the  reign 
of  the  father,  but  it  may  very  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  reign 
more  critical  in  final  consequences  to  the  nation.  Japan's  fate  is 
not  decided.  The  question  whether  its  new  civilization  has  founda- 
tion on  a  bedrock  of  justice  and  freedom  remains  to  be  definitely 
ascertained.  Yushihito,  the  new  mikado,  will  show  himself  far 
greater  than  his  sire  if  he  can  make  the  name  of  Japan  stand 
unmistakably  for  things  fair  and  honest  toward  the  strong  and 
weak  alike,  not  alone  in  the  old-time  islands  of  the  original  em- 
pire, but  as  well  in  the  new  dependencies  for  which  his  father's 
armies  paid  the  price  of  loyal  blood. 

Nothing  to  Live  For  After  Toil  Ceased 

How  labor  often  to  aged  men  means  life,  and  how  compulsion  to 
rest  becomes  frequently  a  sentence  of  death,  are  shown  again  by 
rather  pathetic  example  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bishop  Warren  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  died  recently  in  Denver.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  his  denomination  at  Minneapolis  in  May 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  delegates  had  to 
decide  was  the  question  whether  Bishop  Warren  should  or  should 
not  be  retired.  He  was  then  81  years  old,  and  younger  colleagues 
of  his,  both  four  and  eight  years  ago,  had  been  reHeved  from 
active  service,  as  being  ineffective  in  their  episcopal  tasks.  But 
Bishop  Warren  at  81,  showing  scarcely  the  slightest  sign  of  waning 
vigor  in  either  his  appearance,  his  bearing,  his  movements,  his 
thinking  or  his  speech,  seemed  quite  as  fit  to  go  on  with  his  work 
as  any  of  his  juniors.  And  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  on,  too. 
Yet  the  sheer  fact  of  his  age — for  there  were  no  complaints  against 
his  method  of  administration — persuaded  the  majority  of  the  con- 
ference that  it  was  neither  just  nor  wise  to  prolong  his  episcopal 
term  up  to  his  8sth  birthday. 

Accordingly,  the  vote  went  in  favor  of  his  retirement,  and  without 
complaint  he  accepted  the  undesired  privilege  of  leisure  and  went 
back  to  settle  down  at  his  home  in  Denver.  But  what  was  intended 
sympathetically  as  a  means  of  prolonging  his  life  appears  to  have 
shortened  it.  When  an  attack  of  pneumonia  overtook  him  the 
"something  to  live  for"  which  would  have  given  him  fighting 
strength  to  resist  the  disease  had  disappeared,  and  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  malady.  It  is  perhaps  not  beside  the  mark  to  say 
that  Bishop  Warren,  in  his  combination  of  many  elements  of 
strength,  was  the  most  efficient  leader  the  Methodist  Church 
in  this  country  ever  had.  Certainly  for  ten  years  past  he  has  been 
unapproached  as  the  foremost  Methodist  of  the  nation.  Himself  of 
New  England  birth,  he  served  in  his  earlier  ministry  churches  in 
a  half  dozen  of  the  largest  Massachusetts  cities.  Afterwards  he 
preached  in  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  and  from  a  second  pastorate 
in  the  latter  city  was  called  in  1880  to  the  bishopric. 

Final  Disposal  of  The  New  York  Observer 

The  New  York  Observer,  an  old-time  representative  of  Presby- 
terian journalism  in  the  nation's  greatest  city,  following  its  sus- 
pension several  weeks  ago  has  now  been  sold  by  the  receiver  to  the 
interdenominational  paper,  The  Christian  Work,  which  formerly 
absorbed  The  Observer's  historic  rival,  The  New  York  Evangelist. 
This  leaves  The  Continent  the  only  established  and  fully  equipped 
Presbyterian  journal  having  offices  in  New  York  Cit)'.  Appreciating 
the  responsibility  thus  imposed  upon  it,  The  Continent  hopes  to 
serve  metropolitan  Presbyterianism  is  every  way  consistent  with  its 
obligations  as  a  national  newspaper. 

What  Is  "Worse"  than  Anarchy  and  Why- 
Lincoln  Steffens,  who  has  had  a  quite  individual  place  in  Ameri- 
can life  «ver  since  he  began  to  write  the  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities" 
— known,  at  least,  as  the  real  original  "muckraker,"  and  a  mighty 
good  one  at  that — comes  to  light  again  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  has  been  a  witness  in  defense  of  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  accused 
of  responsibility  for  bribing  jurors.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  StefTens 
isn't  as  keen  on  the  trail  of  bad  influences  as  he  once  was,  or  he 
would  have  been  "muckraking"  Darrow  instead  of  apologizing  for 
him.  But  let  that  pass.  What's  worth  observing  here  is  the  answer 
Steffens  made  when  the  prosecuting  attorney  on  cross  examination 
asked  him:  "Aren't  you  an  avowed  anarchist?"  The  witness  was 
in  sarcastic  mood.    He  replied : 

"Worse  than  that;  I  am  a  man  who  believes  in  Christianity." 
It  was  very  clever,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Steffens  to  concoct  for  the 
world's  astonishment  so  startling  a  quip  as  this — representing 
Christianity  as  worse  than  anarchism.  It  will  make  the  multitude 
gasp,  no  doubt.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  clever  as  it  was  superficial 
and  undiscriminating.  No  doubt  Christianity  really  taken  into  men's 
lives  to  be  lived  would  work  the  most  radical  possible  changes  in 


the  world.  It  would  turn  men's  valuations  and  desires  end  for  end 
and  top  for  bottom.  It  would  leave  criminal  courts  in  idleness  and 
make  government  mere  business  administration.  That  is  what 
Steffens  means  by  "worse  than  anarchy" — religion  would  cause 
bigger  and  deeper  changes,  if  it  had  free  way,  than  ever  the  anar- 
chists have  dreamed  of.  All  that  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  not  true  that 
Christianity  is  revolutionary  in  a  sense  to  make  the  masses  of  people 
shudder,  as  they  do  shudder  at  the  revolution  peril  in  anarchism 
and  even  socialism.  There  is  where  the  Steffens  comparison  dodges 
the  fact  in  order  to  make  an  epigram.  In  truth,  Christianity  con- 
tinues now  as  always  a  leaven  "hid"  in  the  meal.  The  kingdom 
of  God  does  not  yet  come  with  "observation,"  but  with  still  and 
quiet  workings  in  men's  souls.  It  changes  things  indeed,  but  as 
the  dawning  of  the  morning  changes  the  night.  Its  changes  come 
to  pass  through  what  men  choose,  not  through  what  is  forced  on 
them.    The  religion  of  Jesus  is  radical,  but  not  destructive. 

Men  who  want  to  tear  civilization  up  by  the  roots  and  replant  it 
may  well  acknowledge  that  Christianity  would  go  farther  than  the 
best  of  their  theories  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  but  they 
ought  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  reason  for  its  greater  promise 
of  efficiency — the  fact  that  it  proposes  a  deeper  and  more  adequate 
method — a  method  of  dealing  with  human  characters  instead  of 
human  conditions. 


— At  its  earliest  autumn  meeting  New  York  Presbytery  will 
vote  on  a  motion,  docketed  last  spring,  for  publicity  in  all  ordinary 
presbyterial  meetings.  The  sessions  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  min- 
isters and  elders  have  been  held  behind  closed  portals  ever  since  the 
Briggs  controversy  twenty  years  ago.  Inasmuch  as  New  York,  to 
the  best  of  The  Continent's  knowledge,  has  been  quite  singular  in 
this  respect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  to  public  sessions, 
as  observed  by  all  other  presbyteries,  will  be  voted  unanimously. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  New  York  Presbytery  in  times  past  has 
suffered  grave  embarrassment  by  ribald  and  unsympathetic  daily 
newspaper  reports  of  painful  scenes  upon  its  floor.  But  even  these 
unpleasant  experiences  do  not  justify  the  Presbyterians  of  Man- 
hattan in  risking  identification  with  those  who  love  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light.  When  the  Grant  case  was  being  tried  at 
Atlantic  City  indignation  at  some  extravagant  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  testimony  led  the  Assembly  one  morning  to  pass  impetuously 
a  recommendation  that  the  judicial  commission  should  continue 
the  trial  in  private.  But  happily,  the  imperturbable  judges  politely 
ignored  the  advice.  Their  soberer  minds,  more  familiar  with 
judicial  processes,  knew  that  the  harm  which  would  come  to  the 
church  from  even  one  outcry  of  "Star  chamber!"  would  be  vastly 
more  serious  than  all  the  harm  possible  to  be  accompHshed  through 
the  circulation  of  flamboyant  press  stories.  The  reputation  of  being 
people  who  do  things  in  the  open  is  a  treasure  peculiarly  valuable 
to  a  Christian  democracy  like  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

— Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  has  been  telling  us  that  the  current  Con- 
gress had  "made  a  goose  egg  record  on  moral  issues,"  but  now  it 
has  scored  one  tally  at  least,  for  the  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  moving-picture  films  of  prize  fights  has  finally  been 
made  into  law.  This  enactment  can  be  trusted  to  put  an  end  to 
big  "championship"  fights  such  as  have  at  various  times  heretofore 
excited  the  whole  country.  The  expense  of  these  affairs  has  become 
so  enormous  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  kept  up  without  revenue 
from  moving-picture  privileges,  and  that  particular  "graft"  is  now 
effectually  ruined.  It  is  understood  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
fight  in  New  Mexico,  even  after  they  had  sold  film  privileges,  the 
promoters  lost  $20,000. 

— The  Chinese  students  in  America  hold  their  annual  convention 
for  this  year  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts — the  seat  of  Williams 
College — August  23-29.  The  organization  is  not  a  religious  one,  for 
it  includes  all  young  Chinamen  now  at  school  in  this  country,  no 
matter  what  their  faith.  But  it  is  none  the  less  dominated  by 
Christian  students,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  strongest  men 
in  China's  student  representation  here  today  are  Christian  products 
of  missionary  schools.  The  principal  address  of  the  Williamstown 
conference  will  be  given,  in  connection  with  a  patriotic  celebration 
of  "New  China,"  by  Professor  John  E.  Williams,  vice-president  of 
the  Union  Christian  University  at  Nanking. 

— The  Lackawanna  railroad,  just  as  The  Continent  predicted  that 
it  must  do,  has  ruled  that  hereafter  "using  intoxicants  while  on  or 
off  duty  or  visiting  saloons  or  places  where  liquor  is  sold,"  will 
be  sufficient  cause  for  the  discharge  of  trainmen.  This  is  applying 
the  lesson  the  road  learned  when  a  drunken  engineer  caused  the 
death  of  nearly  two  score  persons  at  Corning,  New  York.  All 
roads  will  soon  be  forced  to  come  to  rules  as  stringent  and  the  rail- 
way labor  unions  will  find  public  opinion  compelling  them  to  co- 
operate in  enforcing  the  "prohibitory  legislation." 
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EPENT  YE  and  turn  again."   But  what  is 
repentance?    I  am  very  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  and  separating  the 
different  elements  in  spiritual  processes.   We  are 
apt  to  divide  things  that  are  indivisible,  and  to 
arrange  in  seeming  succession  things  that  happen 
simultaneously.    It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  though  for  purposes  of  thinking  we  may 
separate  things,  in  reality  they  exist  in  inseparable  communion. 

What  then  is  the  vital  significance  of  the  word  "repentance"?  And 
what  is  the  vital  nature  of  the  act  it  describes?  What  is  its  main 
and  central  import?  Feeling  is  not  the  fundamental  factor.  Emo- 
tion is  not  primary,  but  secondary.  It  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as  an 
effect,  not  radical  but  floral,  not  a  root  but  a  fruit.  In  true  re- 
pentance feeling  is  never  predominant,  and  it  is  unwise  to  em- 
phasize it. 

Deserting  Evil  and  Repairing  the  Wrong 

In  one  of  the  great  passages  in  Isaiah  we  have  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  movement  of  the  penitent  heart.  Isaiah  describes 
it  in  two  phrases.  First  of  all  the  penitent  "forsakes  his  thought." 
That  is  one  of  the  cardinal  elements.  Nay,  it  is  primary  and  initia- 
tive. Penitence  is  a  getting  rid  of  old  thoughts,  a  revolution  in 
established  ways  of  thinking.  It  is  a  refurnishing  of  the  chamber 
of  imagery.  In  the  life  of  the  penitent  there  is  a  transformation 
of  ideals  and  purposes  and  designs.  Old  patterns  and  pictures  are 
torn  away  from  the  walls  and  others  are  put  in  their  place.  There 
is  a  forsaking  of  the  thoughts.  But  Isaiah  adds  the  second  phrase; 
the  penitent  "forsakes  his  ways."  He  begins  to  abandon  the  old 
roads.  Certain  tracks  have  been  made.  By  habit  these  tracks  have 
become  as  grooves,  and  almost  as  graves.  They  are  what  the  Bible 
names  "the  paths  of  sin,"  and  these  are  to  be  forsaken. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  this  abandonment  than  the  deser- 
tion of  an  old  road.  We  cannot  turn  from  that  road  as  though 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  in  it.  A  certain  life  has  been  lived 
and  certain  damage  has  been  done.  What  about  the  damage? 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  a  lecture  that  is  now  forgotten,  put  this  chal- 
lenge in  an  indictment  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  forgiveness : 
"If  I  rob  Mr.  X  and  God  forgives  me,  how  will  that  help  Mr.  X  ?" 
Yes,  but  God  won't!  No  man  can  leave  that  road  where  ruin  has 
been  wrought  and  turn  away  as  though  nothing  had  been  done.  The 
abandoning  of  the  old  road  must  be  accompanied  by  the  rectifying 
of  the  old  wrong.  So  far  as  restitution  is  possible  it  is  part  of  our 
forsaking  of  the  old  life. 

Here  then  is  where  repentance  begins.  It  begins  in  a  twofold 
mental  and  moral  movement  which  is  essentially  one.  But  let 
any  man  begin  there,  seeking  to  refurnish  his  chamber  of  imagery, 
endeavoring  also  to  leave  the  deep  grooves  of  his  old  habits,  and  he 
is  likely  to  collapse  in  a  sense  of  utter  impotence.  Therefore  does 
the  Bible  teach  that  a  concurrent  movement  in  repentance  is  that 
of  conversion.  "Repent  ye  and  turn  again."  "Let  the  wicked 
forsake  .  .  .  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord."  Again  let  me 
emphasize  the  teaching  that  the  two  acts  are  not  consecutive.  They 
are  simultaneous.  The  turning  from  the  old  life  is  part  of  the  turn- 
ing to  the  Lord  our  God. 

Seeking  God  for  Pardon  and  Purity 

But  why  should  we  turn  to  him?  First  of  all  for  confession.  "I 
have  sinned  against  thee."  This  is  the  unvarying  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  The  resumption  of  a  broken  relationship  is 
marked  by  the  confession  of  personal  sin.  Real  confession  implies 
candor,  openness,  receptiveness ;  it  is  an  emptying  which  is  the 
preparative  to  the  receiving  of  the  divine  fullness.  Why  should  we 
turn  to  God?  We  must  turn  for  renewal.  There  are  relations  that 
need  to  be  restored.  After  a  great  storm  the  telegraphic  wires  are 
often  broken  and  disordered.  And  after  the  night  of  tempest  and 
sin  there  are  fine  wires  that  are  broken.  Sensitive  perceptions  are 
bruised.  There  are  deranged  correspondences  and  impaired  com- 
munions. And  the  penitent  turns  to  the  Lord  God  who  is  "the  Re- 
pairer of  the  breach."  Why  should  we  turn  unto  the  Lord?  We 
must  turn  for  the  renewal  of  faculty  and  ideal.  Many  of  our 
powers  have  been  corrupted  in  our  alienation.  Some  are  leprous, 
others  are  withering,  others  again  are  almost  dead.  And  we  must 
seek  unto  God  for  cleansing  and  quickening.  If  that  old  chamber  of 
imagery  is  to  be  made  an  acceptable  charthouse  for  a  pilgrim  of 
faith  we  must  seek  our  ambitions  and  purposes  among  "the  patterns 
in  the  mount."  Our  chambers  must  be  furnished  from  the  mind 
of  Christ. 


This  is  the  human  side  of  repentance.  What  about  the  divine 
side?  And  again  I  would  reiterate  that  the  human  action  and  the 
divine  action  are  not  successive,  but  concurrent.  As  soon  as  the 
penitent  begins  to  turn  the  restoring  ministry  of  grace  begins.  "Re- 
pent ye  .  .  .  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."  And  what  does 
this  imply?  It  means  that  the  guilt  of  old  sin  is  canceled  and 
that  the  deadliness  of  old  sin  is  destroyed.  The  work  of  the  old 
trespass  begins  to  heal  when  cleansed  and  guarded  by  the  antisep- 
tic of  grace.  Nay,  I  may  use  a  stronger  figure  still.  Forgiven  sin 
becomes  a  minister  to  virtue,  for  it  ministers  to  praise  and  quickens 
the  mighty  verities  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

And  with  forgiveness  there  come  the  energies  of  glorious  re- 
newal ;  "seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.'* 
There  comes  about  the  soul  an  atmosphere  as  of  the  springtime. 
Dead  and  dying  powers  are  quickened.  Languid  perceptions  are 
energized.  Spiritual  blessedness  fills  the  soul.  God  sends  his  gifta 
of  "life"  and  "joy"  and  "peace." 

All  this  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  doesn't  it?  It  sounds  like  the 
story  of  someone  with  a  magic  wand  going  about  transforming 
seedy  attire,  changing  beggars  into  princes  and  gloomy  graveyards 
into  homes  of  life,  and  health,  and  grace,  and  beauty.  A  fairy  tale? 
It  is  the  very  truth  of  truths.  It  is  the  redeeming  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  it  is  the  gracious  way  and  manner  of  our  God. 

"There  is  plentiful  redemption 
In  the  blood  that  has  been  shed. 
There  is  joy  for  all  the  members 
In  the  sorrows  of  the  Head. 

"If  our  love  were  but  more  simple 
We  should  take  him  at  his  word. 
And  our  lives  would  be  all  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord." 


"If  Any  Man 
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Open  the  Door** 


BY  RUTH  G.  WINANT 

"Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him." — 
Revelation  3:20. 

A  friend  was  telling  me  some  of  her  experiences  in  the  Dufferin 
hospital  in  India.  One  impressed  me  as  particularly  significant.  She 
was  seated  on  the  veranda  of  the  hospital  one  afternoon  reading, 
when  a  high  class  Hindu  woman  came  up  the  steps  and  asked  for 
an  interview  with  Miss  Henderson.  My  friend  rose  to  speak  to 
her,  and  as  she  did  so  a  copy  of  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  Christ 
standing  outside  the  closed  door  fell  out  of  her  book  to  the  ground. 
The  woman  quickly  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 

"Tell  me  about  this,"  she  said,  her  errand  forgotten,  as  a  woman 
k.ig  ago  forgot  her  "water  pots."    "What  does  it  mean?" 

Miss  Henderson  told  her,  and  the  woman  went  away. 

Summer  passed  into  autumn,  and  autumn  into  winter,  and  there 
was  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  the  air  was  chill,  and  Miss 
Henderson  went  to  call  upon  this  woman. 

As  she  came  near  the  house  she  saw  the  door  standing  wide  open. 
She  entered  and — the  physical  need  of  the  woman  foremost  in  her 
mind,  for  she  was  a  trained  nurse — at  once  said :  "You  should  not 
have  your  front  door  open  so.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  and  it  is  cold." 

Then  the  woman,  with  a  half  shy  reverence,  said: 

"I  know  it.  I  have  seen  the' snow,  and  I  have  felt  the  cold,  but  I 
thought  that  perhaps  your  Jesus  might  pass  by,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  find  the  door  wide  open." 


Drink  and  Death 

Drink !  Is  it  possible  that  forty  persons  were  killed  and  sixty 
desperately  injured  by  the  accident  on  the  Lackawanna  railroad  be- 
cause an  engineer  drank  too  much  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  The 
testimony  to  that  effect,  says  Leslie's  Weekly,  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, seems  almost  incredible.  The  Lackawanna  has  been  conceded 
to  be  conservative  and  its  equipment  included  every  device  for 
safety.  All  safety  devices  on  any  railroad  or  in  any  factory  or 
private  home  would  be  of  no  avail  if  at  the  throttle  of  the  engine 
of  the  establishment  were  the  trembling  hand  of  a  man  addicted 
to  drink.    We  need  not  dwell  on  the  moral  lesson ! 
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How  Shall  the  Churches  Advertise? 


BY   WILLIAM   T,  ELLIS 
Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent  and  Secretary  of  the  Publicity  Commission,  Men  and  Religion  Congress 


STRANGE  NEW  tendencies  are  abroad  in  the  religious  world 
today.  Of  these  none  is  more  tangible  or  striking  than  the 
movement  toward  the  use  of  advertising  by  religious  organi- 
zations. The  study  of  the  subject  made  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Men  and  Religion  Congress  revealed  that  all  over  the 
land  single  churches  and  whole  communities  are  experimenting  in 
■this  direction.  A  surprising  accumulation  of  sample  advertising 
•efforts  was  passed  in  review  by  the  publicity  commission.  A  Quaker 
meeting  in  one  city  is  discussing  the  use  of  display  advertisements 
to  convey  its  particular  message  to  the  people.  At  least  three  great 
general  advertising  projects  are  now  under  way,  each  involving 
the  spending  of  $50,000.  The  publicity  campaign  for  home  mission 
week  is  being  widely  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  churches. 
Allied  foreign  mission  projects  are  under  consideration,  though  not 
yet  announced.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  more  than  human  wisdom 
in  the  effort  to  bring  out  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  considera- 
tions involved  in  this  subject,  through  the  publicity  commission  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  and  its  proposed  press  bureau  for 
all  the  churches. 

These  general  considerations,  however,  are  not  the  theme  of  this 
article.  This  is  an  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the  more  practical 
phases  of  the  problem  of  advertising  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  local 
church,  and  to  the  general  organizations  of  the  churches  in  cities 
and  towns.  No  magazine  article  can  be  exhaustive.  Even  the  fine 
book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Stelzle  by  no  means  reaches  its  limits 

There  is  no  way  in  which  more  money  can  be  wasted,  and  more 
effort  vainly  expended,  than  in  advertising.  To  pay  $200  to  get 
fifty  persons  out  to  hear  an  ordinary  sermon  is  scarcely  good  busi- 
ness. To  be  unwilling  to  spend  $500,  if  need  arise,  to  bring  all  the 
interested  men  of  a  city  into  conference  upon  an  occasion  of 
strategic  importance  is  sound  economy.  The  why  and  the  how 
must  both  be  considered  in  all  advertising  enterprises. 

To  "Compel"  Them  to  Come  In 

Why  should  the  churches  advertise?  Primarily,  because  they  have 
an  invitation  which  should  reach  every  person  within  their  fields. 
Nowadays  the  churches  are  wholly  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  they  are  bound  to  go  after  the  uninterested  as  well  as  the 
interested.  In  the  case  of  the  local  church  this  invitation  needs  to 
carry  with  it  a  statement  of  the  facts  involved — the  location  of  the 
church,  its  hours  of  service,  the  name  of  its  minister  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  meeting.  In  order  to  command  attention,  this  invitation 
should  be  made  as  attractive  and  forceful  as  possible.  It  is  not 
enough  to  plant  a  church  and  open  its  doors  and  expect  the  people 
to  enter.  By  all  the  winsomeness  of  love  and  consecration  they 
are  to  be  "compelled"  to  come  in. 

The  right  sort  of  sign  at  the  front  of  a  church  building  might  be 
sufficient  if  everybody  in  the  community  passed  that  spot.  Since 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  the  propriety  of  putting  other  signs  in  better 
places  is  manifest.  Thus  the  use  of  cards  and  circulars  and  news- 
papers is  brought  under  consideration.  By  the  dignified  use  of 
these,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  sensationalism  which  merely  serves 
trivial  curiosity,  or  ministers  to  the  vanity  of  the  messenger,  the 
presence  and  appeal  of  religion  in  the  community  may  persistently 
be  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  many  who  have  grown 
thoughtless  concerning  the  church  and  its  claims. 

The  right  sort  of  advertising  conveys  not  only  an  invitation  but 
also  gives  an  impression  of  the  welcome  which  awaits  everybody 
within  the  walls  of  the  church.  There  is  a  widespread  distrust  of 
the  reality  of  this  welcome.  Many  persons  believe  that  they  are 
not  wanted  in  church.  They  say  the  churches  are  merely  clubs, 
and,  they  often  harshly  add,  "of  hypocrites  and  pharisees."  A  per- 
sisting policy  in  church  advertising  should  be  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  the  public  of  any  suspicion  that  the  church  is  not  genuinely  in- 
terested in  all  men,  and  that  she  does  not  want  everybody,  poor 
and  rich,  within  her  fold. 

Sensible  advertising  will  also  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  con- 
gregational life.  The  effort  to  make  "the  goods"  as  advertised  is 
to  be  found  in  religion  as  well  as  in  business.  Selling  campaigns 
always  stimulate  the  factory.  A  congregation  naturally  elevates 
its  tone  and  methods  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  public.  A 
wholesome  sense  of  solidarity  and  responsibility  is  created  in  a 
church  by  an  advertising  campaign  which  is  not  a  mere  exploitation 
of  the  preacher  or  of  sermons.  A  proper  pride,  which  may  be 
developed  into  responsibility  and  activity,  follows  upon  the  con- 


sciousness that  the  members  belong  to  a  church  which  is  worth  ad- 
vertising, and  which  is  alert  to  its  opportunities.  The  wise,  stereo- 
typed advertising  phrase,  "We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends," 
indicates  the  best  of  all  ways  of  appealing  to  a  community.  Grate- 
ful patients  make  a  doctor's  business ;  and  men  and  women  who 
have  been  uplifted  and  bettered  are  not  likely  to  keep  quiet  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  the  church  in  which  they  have  been  helped. 

Each  congregation  is  more  or  less  of  a  separate  problem  in 
advertising.  It  must  work  out  its  own  methods.  Whatever  course 
is  adopted  the  existence  and  claims  of  the  other  churches  should  be 
remembered.  It  is  a  Christian  duty  for  a  church  to  avoid  competi- 
tion in  its  advertising.  Congregations  are  not  rival  business  estab- 
lishments, and  if  the  notion  gets  abroad  that  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Methodists,  or  the  Baptists  and  the  Congregationalists,  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  the  advertising  will 
have  wrought  more  harm  than  good.  A  wholesome  and  com- 
mendable method  is  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
in  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Portland,  which  to  all  their  important  ad- 
vertising append  a  note  stating  that  similar  facilities  are  offered  by 
the  associations  in  the  other  cities  named. 

For  United,  City-Wide  Campaigns 

Within  a  year  there  has  sprung  up  a  widespread  movement  for 
concerted  advertising  campaigns  by  all  the  Protestant  churches  of 
a  community.  It  seems  as  if  the  churches  are  entering  into  a  reali- 
zation of  the  demonstrable  fact  that  they  are  the  most  important 
enterprise  in  the  city,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  the  largest  number  of  workers  engaged.  Unlike  certain  other 
concerns,  such  as  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  they  are  not 
designed  to  serve  a  selected  part  of  the  people,  but  they  have  busi- 
ness with  everybody,  and  always.  Every  last  man,  woman  and  child 
in  a  city  should  know  that  the  church  is  interested  in  him  and 
has  something  to  offer  him.  Large  measures  are  now  contemplated. 
The  sense  of  civic  ministry,  and  the  commendable  diminution  of  the 
parochial  spirit,  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  churches  to  present 
their  claims  to  a  whole  city.  They  concertedly  must  reach  the  entire 
public.  Impressions  count  for  most  of  all,  and  once  the  idea  gets 
lodged  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  churches  are  "on  their  job,"  and 
that  they  are  pulling  together  for  a  common  end  of  public  service, 
then  many  of  the  difficulties  of  religious  work  will  be  eliminated. 

These  general  campaigns  necessarily  have  several  results.  They 
show  the  world  that  the  churches  value  their  own  mission  and  mes- 
sage. The  churches  have  such  confidence  that  they  are  willing  to 
spend  money  to  advertise.  The  churches  themselves  think  it  vital 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  claims  of  religion.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  course  might  have  been  thought  to  cheapen  the  church. 
In  this  new  day  it  but  dignifies  and  exalts  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion in  the  minds  of  most  men. 

The  right  sort  of  advertising  campaign  in  a  city  is  the  best  pos- 
sible demonstration  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  churches.  Fifty 
conventions  upon  church  unity  in  a  city  within  a  year  would  not 
create  upon  the  public  mind  the  same  impression  as  when  the 
churches  speak  week  after  week  with  one  voice  their  common  mes- 
sage to  all  mankind.  Without  talking  about  the  nonessentials  that 
divide  the  Christian  bodies,  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
message  and  mission  may  be  set  forth  appealingly  in  display 
advertisements. 

Union  advertising  campaigns  not  merely  speak  to  the  great  public 
which  is  outside  the  churches,  and  they  not  only  speak  in  behalf  of 
all  the  churches,  but  they  also  speak  to  the  people  of  the  churches 
themselves.  The  quickest  way  to  convey  any  information  to  all 
the  members  of  the  church  would  be  by  display  advertisement  in  the 
daily  papers.  With  regular  advertising  space  at  their  disposal  the 
united  churches  of  a  city  could  get  action  within  twenty-four  hours 
upon  any  urgent  civic  problem.  The  frantic  efforts  of  all  the 
various  agencies  of  the  church  of  a  city  to  secure  a  hearing  would 
be  rendered  unnecessary.  Thus,  causes  approved  of  the  church 
could  occasionally  speak  through  the  church's  space  in  the  daily 
press. 

A  "Full-Page"  Once-a-Week  Plan 

In  an  endeavor  to  discover  the  best  working  method  for  religious 
advertising  by  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  city,  favor  has 
been  given  to  the  plan  for  a  full-page  advertisement  once  a  week, 
by  yearly  contract,  in  at  least  one  leading  daily  paper.  The  method 
provides  for  the  upper  half  of  the  page  to  be  devoted  to  a  display 
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of  the  case  of  all  the  churches,  the  lower  half  to  be  occupied  by 
advertisements  of  democratically  uniform  size  of  the  local  churches. 
Already  it  is  the  custom  in  many  cities  for  the  churches  to  insert 
paid  advertisements,  and  in  some  places  there  has  arisen  a  measure 
of  competition,  certain  congregations  going  to  the  length  of  display 
advertisements  of  their  own.  This  new  union  method  increases  the 
number  of  such  advertising  churches  and  has  their  business  arrange- 
ment made  through  a  committee  representing  the  church  federation, 
or  the  ministerial  union,  or  the  men's  federation,  or  other  existing 
general  agency.  One  advantage  of  thus  handling  the  page  as  a 
unit  advertisement  is  that  better  rates  can  ordinarily  be  secured 
from  the  newspapers  and  definite  space  assured. 

The  general  display  advertisement  in  large  type  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  page  should  each  week  give  some  statement  of  what 
the  churches  have  to  say  to  the  people.  The  invitation  of  the 
gospel,  the  claims  of  the  church,  and  the  offer  of  the  services 
of  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  the  needy  should  be  phrased  by  the 
best  pens  at  the  command  of  Christianity.  In  diversified  form  the 
old  invitation,  "Come  and  see,"  should  be  repeated  until  it  has  worn 
a  rut  in  the  brain  of  every  reader.  Care  should  be  observed  to  keep 
these  display  advertisements  from  becoming  sermons ;  their  first 
and  fullest  function  is  to  advertise  the  institutions  of  organized 
religion. 

The  influence  upon  the  public  mind  of  seeing  each  week  an  in- 
escapable display  advertisement,  conveying  the  reminder  of  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  church,  cannot  be  measured  by  any  returns. 
Prestige  for  the  churches,  a  sense  of  their  bigness  as  well  as  of  their 
substantial  unity,  all  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  the  good  news. 

From  time  to  time  specific  messages  may  be  sent  to  the  public 
and  the  church  people  through  this  half-page  of  space,  thus  effecting 
a  very  considerable  economy  in  every  city's  bill  for  postage  and 
stationery.  Imagine  the  amount  of  Men  and  Religion  corresponde.ice 
bills  that  would  have  been  saved  had  this  plan  been  in  operation 
a  year  earlier.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  some  men  who 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  spending  $500  for  postage  would 
shrink  from  the  novelty  of  doing  the  same  task  more  efficiently 
through  a  newspaper  advertisement  costing  less. 

How  to  Handle  the  Financial  Part 

How  is  this  page  ad  to  be  paid  for?  Inasmuch  as  the  display 
half  of  the  paper  enhances  at  least  twofold  the  value  of  every  local 
church's  advertisement,  it  is  probable  that  the  churches  would  be 
willing  to  pay  double  rates,  thus  meeting  the  cost  of  the  page. 
The  principle  is  the  one  followed  in  all  advertising;  first,  the  general 
statement  of  a  case,  and  then  the  specific  announcement  of  details. 
It  is  as  if  a  national  enterprise  were  advertising  its  wares  in  a  city 
and  then  naming  the  local  distributers  below.  The  profits  from  the 
sales  of  the  local  agencies  are  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
vertising. In  its  beginnings  this  project  would  have  to  be  "under- 
written" by  a  committee  of  laymen. 

Except  it  be  managed  by  a  small  committee  of  strong  men  such 
an  enterprise  will  strike  many  rocks.  The  stickler  for  details  and 
for  the  etiquette  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  body  will  ever  be  intruding 
jealous  objections.  Probably  a  committee  of  laymen  is  best  for  the 
management  of  this  work,  and  by  all  means  it  should  contain  some 
men  who  understand  the  science  of  advertising.  The  preparation  of 
the  copy  presents  a  real  difficulty,  but  by  the  exchange  of  advertising 
among  different  cities  the  brightest  brains  the  church  can  command 
in  this  whole  country  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  com- 
munity. The  busiest  and  most  important  laymen  in  a  city  can  find 
no  better  employ  for  their  powers  than  service  on  this  advertising 
committee. 

As  suggestions  for  the  sort  of  copy  that  may  be  used  in  the 
display  half  page  the  following  are  given.  The  fact  that  they  would 
appear  in  large  type,  covering  half  a  newspaper  page,  would  make 
tliem  seem  very  different  from  their  present  form: 

ADVERTISING  THE  CHURCHES 

This  entire  page  is  an  advertisement  of  the  churches.  It  is  meant 
to  serve  the  business  of  religion;  for  Christianity  has  business  with 
every  person  in  the  world. 

So  eager  are  the  churches  of  Philadelphia  to  reach  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  their  field  with  an  assurance  of  good  will  and 
sincere  interest  that  they  are  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  weekly 
for  this  page. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  the  churches  to  go  after  the  people  with  the 
good  news  that  they  have  friends,  and  a  Friend,  who  seek  their 
happiness.  The  churches  are  always  doing  that.  The  very  existence 
of  a  church  building  is  an  invitation  to  every  beholder.  Literally 
dozens  of  agencies  are  employed  by  organized  Christianity  to  as- 
sure all  men  that  God  loves  them,  and  that  God's  disciples  love 
them  too. 

Now  we  are  advertising  this  same  friendly  message.  We  would 
leave  no  method  untried  that  gives  promise  of  helping  to  bring 


to  the  people  a  sense  of  the  actuality  of  religion.  We  want  every- 
body to  know  that  the  churches,  which  are  merely  imperfect  organ- 
izations of  the  friends  of  Christ  who  want  to  obey  his  commands, 
are  all  one  in  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  all  people,  and  to  make  their 
Master  real  to  men. 

Because  we  have  the  most  important  message  in  all  the  uni- 
verse to  tell,  we  are  advertising  it  in  the  newspaper,  even  as  we 
cry  it  from  our  pulpits  every  week.  Amid  all  the  hurry  and  fret 
and  crowding  cares  of  this  busy  world,  we  declare  the  Good  News 
that  man's  real  life  is  his  spirit  life,  and  that  his  relationship  with 
a  loving  God  should  be  his  first  care.  The  deepest  joy,  the  highest 
privilege  and  the  broadest  opportunity  of  mortal  soul  is  personal 
friendship  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son. 

Whatever  touches  the  life  of  the  people  is  the  concern  of  the 
churches.  If  anybody  is  in  distress  of  mind  or  spirit  or  body,  we 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  try  to  help.  To  the 
bereaved  and  sick  and  troubled  in  mind  we  are  especially  eager  to 
bring  the  comfort  of  Jesus.  This  advertisement  is  the  pledge  of  the 
willingness  of  the  united  churches  of  Philadelphia  to  serve  the 
people.  Our  denominational  distinctions  are  all  merged  in  our 
common  identity  as  churches  of  the  living  Christ,  who  weeps  over 
the  modern  city,  even  as  he  wept  over  Jerusalem. 

We  invite  the  reader  to  attend  any  of  the  church  services  indicated 
below ;  or  any  others  that  may  not  be  mentioned  here.  In  every  one 
he  may  find  fellowship,  and  a  message  from  God. 


In  case  of  serious  illness,  deiith  or  other  trouble,  notify  any  of 
the  city's  ministers. 

WHY  NOT  GO  TO  CHURCH? 

Well,  why  not?  If  everybody  reasoned  this  matter  of  church- 
going  to  its  logical  conclusion  there  would  not  be  many  vacant 
pews ;  and  a  widespread  demand  for  more  churches  would  speedily 
arise. 

The  reason  is  simple.  People  do  not  stay  away  from  church 
because  they  are  opposed  to  religion  or  to  the  church.  Far  from 
it.  Nearly  everybody  believes  that  the  Christian  church  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  civilization.  If  its  existence  were  threatened  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  would  fight  for  it. 

But  by  some  curious  kink  in  their  mental  processes  they  fail  t© 
perceive  that  if  everybody  else  followed  their  example — and  every 
honest  person  grants  others  the  right  to  do  as  he  does — the  churches 
would  quickly  pass  out  of  existence. 

Every  nonattendant  upon  religious  service  virtually  votes  for  the 
elimination  of  the  institution  from  society. 

If  a  person  believes  that  the  world  needs  the  church  he  has  but 
one  clear,  unmistakable  and  unanswerable  way  of  stating  this  posi- 
tion. That  is  by  regular  church  attendance.  The  man  who  goes  to 
church  stands  for  an  indispensable  institution,  even  as  a  good  citizen 
stands  for  the  state  by  voting.  Absenteeism  from  the  ballot  box  and 
absenteeism  from  church  are  kindred  failures  in  duty  to  society. 

Of  course  that  is  not  the  best  reason  for  church  attendance.  We 
go  to  church  primarily  to  express  our  belief  in  God,  and  to 
do  him  reverence.  The  loftiest  truth  about  man  is  that  he  is  made 
in  the  image  of  the  divine;  and  has  a  capacity  for  fellowship  with 
the  Infinite.  Worship  is  the  highest  function  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  The  world  does  not  know  much  about  creeds,  but 
when  it  sees  a  person  attending  divine  worship  it  understands  him 
to  say  by  his  action,  "I  believe  in  God." 

Thoughtful  persons  stand  for  the  church,  also,  because  the  church 
stands  for  the  best  things.  The  churchgoer  lines  up  with  the  forces 
which  make  for  righteousness.  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  people 
who  want  to  live  the  noblest  lives  themselves  and  who  are  trying 
to  help  this  needy  world  to  do  the  same.  The  most  efficient  agency 
of  human  service  on  earth  is  the  Christian  church.  The  church  man 
is  a  sharer  in  all  the  worldwide  beneficence  of  the  organization. 
They  who  would  make  their  lives  count  should  be  counted  among 
those  upon  whom  the  church  may  count. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

This  city  has  many  great  institutions  and  enterprises,  all  seeking 
to  do  business  with  the  people. 

Probably  the  largest  of  these — from  the  point  of  view  of  capital 
invested  and  workers  engaged — and  certainly  the  most  important,  is 
the  Christian  church,  of  which  the  local  congregations,  under  various 
denominational  names,  are  the  branches.  The  oneness  of  the  church 
in  all  essentials  is  real  and  vital. 

In  age,  worldwide  extent,  membership  and  influence,  the  Christian 
church  is  the  greatest  institution  in  existence.    Of  the .......  local 

churches  in  this  city,  every  one  confesses  itself  but  a  ministering 
part  of  the  church  universal,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head. 

The  churches  in  our  city  do  not  exist  for  themselves.  As  directed 
by  their  Master,  they  are  in  your  midst  "not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  They  live  to  serve.  Their  business  is  to  help  the 
people  in  highest  ways. 

This  advertisement  is  a  slightly  new  form  of  the  church's  con- 
stant endeavor  to  say  to  all  men  and  women  and  little  children 
that  the  churches  are  interested  in  them  and  want  to  serve  them. 
Anybody  is  welcome  in  every  church  in  the  city.  The  ministers  will 
be  glad  to  talk  with  any  person  who  may  be  in  trouble. 

The  various  agencies  of  every  congregation — and  these  agencies 
are  more  numerous  than  some  persons  know — are  all  meant  to  min- 
ister to  man  in  his  worship  of  God,  in  his  service  of  his  fellow  man 
and  in  the  development  of  his  own  character. 

The  names  and  locations  and  times  of  services  of  many  of 
Philadelphia's  Protestant  churches  are  given  below.  A  real  welcome 
awaits  visitors.  There  are  many  reasons,  some  of  them  self-evident, 
why  everybody  should  be  identified  with  a  church. 

Because  of  the  great  expense  involved,  it  would  be  impracticable 
in  most  cases  to  use  more  than  one  or  two  papers  in  a  city,  at  least 
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for  the  beginning  of  this  campaign.  Therefore  it  is  expedient  to 
employ  that  medium  which  reaches  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons. The  obviously  "yellow"  paper  which  caters  to  the  worst 
elements  in  the  community  would  scarcely  be  chosen,  nor  yet  the 
staid  organ  of  limited  circulation  which  many  church  people  favor. 
All  else  being  equal,  the  paper  of  largest  circulation  should  get  the 
advertising,  for  the  aim  is  to  reach  as  many  men  and  women  out 
in  the  world  as  possible. 

This  line  of  advertising  is  of  peculiar  value  to  a  newspaper. 
Carrying  it  amounts  almost  to  the  bearing  of  the  imprimatur  of  the 
churches  of  the  city.  An  increase  of  circulation  is  sure  to  result, 
and  as  a  "talking  point"  for  use  with  advertisers  it  could  scarcely 
be  bettered.  Because  of  the  advantage  this  confers  on  the  paper, 
the  advertising  committee  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  asking  that 
where  the  advertising  goes  there  be  also  assured  at  least  a  page  of 
religious  reading  matter  in  addition. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  old-fashioned  church  notices  be 
eliminated  outright.  Throughout  the  land  the  religious  feature 
most  commonly  met  in  daily  papers  is  that  collection  of  little  notes 
about  the  churches,  from  two  to  ten  lines  long,  most  of  them  deal- 
ing with  the  announcement  of  sermon  topics.    These  have  been 


poor  representatives  of  Christianity  indeed.  They  have  given  the 
impression  that  the  church  is  a  small  affair,  for,  by  this  standard 
which  she  has  set  herself,  she  appears  to  be  concerned  only  in 
trivial  affairs.  Papers  have  printed  these  free  reading  notices 
because  the  pastors  have  sent  them  in.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  ministry  on  this  point,  but  there  is  also  evidence 
that  many  ministers  have  cultivated  this  form  of  publicity,  which 
tends  so  easily  to  self-advertising,  simply  because  they  have  not 
known  any  better  way  to  bring  their  church  before  the  public.  In 
dealing  with  this  rather  delicate  topic  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
general  opinion  among  newspaper  men  is  that  nobody  reads  all  of 
these  notes,  and  few  persons  read  any  of  them.  Certainly  the  big 
public  disregards  them.    They  are  an  experiment  which  has  failed. 

Instead  of  these,  the  advertising  committee  asks  for  a  page  of  live 
religious  matter,  written  largely  in  the  office  of  the  paper  itself  and 
by  the  best  qualified  men  on  the  staff.  No  longer  can  the  youngest 
cub  reporter  be  sent  out  to  "cover"  religion.  When  skillful 
men  undertake  the  task  of  searching  them  out,  news  stories  with- 
out end  may  be  found  in  the  churches.  There  is  far  more  doing 
in  the  church  life  of  a  city  than  the  public  or  the  newspapers  have 
(Continued  on  page  1132) 


Meandering  Beside  the  Meander 


IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  note  how  many 
common  words  used  in  every  day  life 
have  a  classical  geographical  origin.  If 
we  could  only  recognize  their  ancestry  when 
we  utter  them  our  minds  would  constantly  be 
going  back  to  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  more 
ancient  dynasties  of  Asia  Minor.  For  instance, 
every  time  we  ate  a  curran';  we  would  think 
of  ancient  Corinth,  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and 
Gallio,  for  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Greek 
currant,  which  is  still  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port from  that  little  kingdom.  "The  Isthmus," 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  from  the 
.^gean  sea,  gave  its  name  to  every  isthmus  the 
world  around.  When  we  write  an  enduring 
document  on  parchment  we  would  naturally 
think  of  Pergamum  or  Pergamos,  one  of  the 
"seven  cities"  of  Revelation,  where  beautifully 
tanned  sheepskins  were  first  used  as  a  writing 
material,  and  from  which  every  important 
document  written  on  parchment  takes  its  name. 
Magnesia,  or  Manissa,  a  large  town  between 
Sardis  and  Thyatira,  gave  its  name  without 
change  to  our  common  drug,  magnesia,  and 
also  to  our  words  magnet,  magnetic  and  all 
their  derivatives,  because  magnetic  iron  was  first  discovered  there. 

So  the  twisting,  serpentine  Meander  river,  that  flows  down  the 
broad  valley  from  the  region  beyond  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis 
toward  Ephesus  and  the  sea,  has  given  us  a  useful  verb  to  describe 
a  quiet,  aimless,  wandering  walk,  with  a  suggestion  of  green  pastures 
and  sunny  skies  and  flowing  brooks  that  cling  like  a  faint  fragrance 
from  the  banks  of  the  original  Meander  to  the  very  word.  One 
long  day  in  March,  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  we  meandered 
beside  the  Meander,  and  every  hour  was  full  of  classic  memories 
and  suggestions. 

To  say  nothing  of  Ephesus,  with  its  great  names  equally  famous 
in  sacred  and  classic  story,  there  is  Magnesia  on  the  Meander  (not 
Manissa),  a  great  city  in  its  day,  only  three  miles  from  the  railway. 
Here  was  an  important  town  nearly  3,000  years  ago.  More  than 
700  years  before  Christ  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians,  and 
left  in  Cimmerian  gloom,  another  instance  of  the  classical  flavor 
in  a  modern  phrase.  Then  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  the  Ephesians  and 
came  to  be  a  rival  in  power  of  Ephesus  itself.  Here  Themistocles 
lived  and  died.  The  Persians  ruled  here  after  they  had  defeated 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of  all  modern  millionaires.  After 
the  Persians  and  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Attalid  kings  came 
the  Romans,  who  annexed  the  city  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos. 
After  long  centuries  came  the  Byzantine  rulers,  and  then  the 
Turks,  who  still  hold  sway  over  these  ruins  of  ancient  greatness. 

Thus  almost  every  town  by  the  Meander  has  its  story,  stretching 
back  for  three  millenniums  and  telling  of  dynasty  after  dynasty,  each 
one  doubtless  supposing  itself  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  and 
destined  to  endure  forever,  just  as  America  and  Great  Britain  and 


Germany  and  France  today  think  their  power 
and  influence  indestructible  and  immortal. 
Doubtless  they,  too,  will  fade  and  perish,  and 
the  traveler  2,000  years  hence  will  not  find  even 
such  remnants  of  former  greatness  as  are  to- 
day found  in  Magnesia  and  Maeandnum  and 
in  Tralles  and  Hierapolis,  and  a  score  of  other 
ancient  cities  in  the  Meander  valley. 

What  relics  of  our  civilization  will  the  future 
traveler  discover?  Not  relics  of  temples  but 
of  railway  stations,  not  of  palaces  but  of  palace 
hotels,  not  of  fortresses  but  ruins  of  sky- 
scrapers will  our  remote  descendants  discover 
in  buried  New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago. 

But  to  return  to  the  Meander.  Along  this 
valley  not  only  kings  and  conquering  armies 
marched,  headed  by  Xerxes  and  Cyrus  and 
other  great  generals,  but,  as  seems  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  river 
and  the  verb  it  has  given  us,  poets  and  his- 
torians and  philosophers  meandered  here. 
Pausanias,  that  invaluable  guidebook  maker 
of  antiquity,  strolled  here.  Strabo  attended  a 
famous  school  at  Nysa  in  this  valley.  Pliny 
wrote  about  these  cities  and  doubtless  visited 
them.  Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  strolled 
on  these  banks.  He  certainly  dwelt  for  some  time  in  Ephesus, 
near  the  Meander,  while  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus,  Archip- 
pus  and  Epaphras,  who  lived  at  Colosse,  close  to  the  Meander,  were 
doubtless  familiar  with  its  meanderings. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  times  and  to  this  very  year  of 
grace  1912,  I  have  said  that  we,  humble  American  travelers, 
meandered  all  day  beside  the  Meander.  Now  to  "meander"  implies 
a  quiet,  leisurely  method  of  locomotion,  with  a  suggestion  of  winding 
in  and  out  by  pleasant  streams  and  byways;  and  this  was  just  what 
we  did,  though  we  never  got  out  of  the  railway  train  all  day  long. 
The  train  moved  along  in  a  leisurely  way,  averaging  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  faithfully  following  the  twistings  of 
the  Meander  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  cutting  across  a  wide 
bend  of  the  river  and  leaving  it  for  a  little  to  twist  in  and  out 
of  itself.  Then  the  railway  would  come  to  the  river  again,  and 
rattle  across  it  on  a  modern  iron  bridge  that  seemed  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  ancient  rippling  river  that  flowed  beneath. 

It  is  not  a  great  stream,  this  river  of  history  and  story.  The 
Mississippi  would  swallow  up  a  thousand  like  it.  The  lordly 
Hudson,  even  in  its  upper  reaches,  is  at  least  twenty  times  as 
wide,  and  even  the  quiet  Charles,  as  it  wanders  to  the  sea  through 
the  Newtons  and  Cambridge  and  Boston,  carries  more  water 
under  its  bridges  than  the  Meander  sees  in  times  of  highest  flood. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  ages  the  Meander  has  brought  down 
enough  silt  from  the  mountains  to  make  the  great  seaport  of 
Miletus  an  inland  town,  and  thus  materially  change  the  whole 
geography  of  its  delta. 
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The  Continent 


The  scenery  of  the  Meander  valley  is  most  charming,  though  the 
stream  itself  is  not  mighty.  Splendid  hills,  many  of  them  snow- 
capped in  March,  hem  it  in  throughout  its  whole  length.  Charming 
pastures,  bright  with  gorgeous  anemones,  forming  a  glorious  car- 
pet of  many  colors,  drink  of  its  life-giving  waters. 

Here  you  see  it  spanned  by  a  great  Roman  aqueduct,  solid  and 


Ruins  of  the  Double  Church  of  Ephesus 

imposing  today  as  when  it  was  built  two  thousand  years  ago;  and 
there,  on  yonder  hill,  looking  down  into  its  clear  and  sparkling 
waters  you  see  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  was  once  the  acropolis 
of  some  dead  and  gone  city.  Every  mile  of  the  journey  is  alive 
with  scenes  of  present  beauty  and  memories  of  past  magnificence. 

This  valley,  too  (to  write  of  something  more  prosaic),  is  the 
greatest  fig  region  of  the  world,  and  "Smyrna  figs"  are  exported 
from  here  to  every  land.  The  fig  in  its  native  habitat  is  a  smooth, 
white-boled  and  particularly  clean-looking  tree  about  the  size  of  an 
average  apple  tree,  and  when  very  young  two  trees  are  often  twisted 
together  to  give  the  trunks  additional  strength,  and  are  thus  lovingly 
intertwined  even  when  they  grow  large  and  stocky. 

In  many  fig  orchards  skulls  of  sheep  or  horses  are  stuck  on  a 
branch  to  keep  off  the  "evil  eye."  But  alas !  the  charm  does 
not  always  avail,  for  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11,  which  was  unusually  cold,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fig  trees  were  frozen 
to  the  ground,  and  now  the  withered, 
rotting  trunks  and  branches  look  as 
though  a  white  fire  had  spread  through 
the  orchards  for  miles  and  miles  along 
the  railway  track.  Other  orchards  did 
not  seem  to  suffer  so  severely,  for  in 
early  March  peaches  and*  apricots  were 
beginning  to  put  forth  their  pink  buds, 
and  each  almond  tree  is  one  great  bou- 
quet of  snow-white  bloom.  After  a 
journey  up  the  Meander  valley  one  can 
realize  King  Solomon's  beautiful  figure 
of  speech  when,  in  speaking  of  the  white 
hair  of  old  age,  he  says,  "the  almond 
tree  shall  flourish." 

About  once  in  ten  miles  we  make  a 
long  stop  at  some  railway  station,  but 
these  stops  are  not  uninteresting.  Some- 
times we  stay  long  enough  at  a  village 
to  see  a  great  Roman  milestone,  with  a 
long  Latin  inscription  on  its  broad  side, 
telling  when  and  where  and  by  whom  it 
was  set  up;  or  perhaps  we  see  a  carved 
sarcophagus  that  once  contained  the 
ashes  of  some  forgotten  magnate,  his 
tomb  now  put  to  a  more  utilitarian  if 
not  more  worthy  use  as  a  horse  trough 
or  drinking  fountain. 

The  people  on  the  station  platform  are  always  interesting,  too — 
Turks  and  Greeks  and  Armenians  and  Jews  and  Kurds.  All  sorts 
of  headdresses  distinguish  one  from  the  other  to  the  experienced 
eye.  The  fez  and  the  turban  are  the  most  common,  and  occasionally 
a  green  band  around  the  turban  shows  that  the  wearer  is  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Mohammed  himself.    Many  of  the  country 


Turks  wear  a  drapery  of  many-colored  fringes  around  their  fezes, 
which  droops  over  their  faces  in  a  very  engaging  way. 

At  the  large  stations  refreshments  are  for  sale ;  round  rings  of 
bread,  called  simit,  carried  on  sticks ;  helva,  a  delicious  sweet  made 
of  sugar,  flour,  honey  and  sesame  seed;  peanuts  and  squash  seeds 
are  among  the  more  solid  delicacies  on  which  one  may  regale  himself. 

l  or  liquids,  he  can  have  pink  lemonade 
poured  out  of  a  big  glass  jar,  or  silep, 
a  pleasant  drink  made  from  orchid  roots, 
or  booza  (no  relation  to  booze),  a  thick, 
viscous  liquor  made  from  millet.  I 
saw  nothing  of  an  intoxicating  nature 
sold,  for  these  Turks  are  a  most  tem- 
perate people. 

At  last  the  station  bell  rings.  Five 
minutes  more  and  it  rings  again,  the  con- 
ductor blows  his  whistle,  the  engineer  re- 
sponds with  a  whistle  of  the  engine,  the 
brakeman  waves  a  green  flag,  and  we  are 
off  again  in  a  gentle,  leisurely  manner, 
as  befits  a  train  in  the  Meander  valley. 
Within,  our  train  looks  much  like  an 
American  train,  with  seats  on  either  side 
and  an  aisle  between,  except  that  two 
seats  always  face  each  other.  The  con- 
ductor strolls  through  the  train  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  punches  our  ticket  with  a 
polite  greeting  to  the  owner.  Our  fellow 
passengers  get  on  and  off,  with  their 
enormous  loads  of  baggage,  including 
feather  beds,  kerosene  stoves,  huge  hampers  of  provisions  and 
almost  everything  up  to  a  full  bedroom  suite  of  furniture,  afford- 
ing us  much  of  interest  and  something  of  amusement. 

The  names  of  the  stations  are  themselves  interesting,  when 
translated  into  English.  Thus  Diermenjik  means  "Dear  Little  Mill," 
and  Kara-bunar  means  "Black  Spring,"  and  Guzel  Hissar  is  "Beau- 
tiful Castle,"  while  Akche  is,  being  interpreted,  "Small  Money,"  and 
Kuyujak  means  "Dear  Little  Well." 

Thus  the  long  day  passes,  as  we  follow  the  Meander  in  its  sinuous 
course,  winding  like  a  brilliant  serpent  through  the  charming  valley. 
As  we  approach  Laodicea  the  railway  leaves  the  Meander  and  fol- 
lows the  I.ycus  for  a  time,  though  it  strikes  it  again  beyond  Colosse 
at  Dineir,  the  ancient  Celaense,  where  was  the  great  cavern  in  which 
Apollo  hung  up  the  skin  of  Marsyas  when  he  had  flayed  him.  Out 


Tlie  "Marble  Niagara"  of  Hierapolis,  Formed  by  Calcareous  Deposits  from  the  Hot  Springs 

of  this  cavern  gushed  the  river  Marsyas  to  join  the  Meander,  which 
here  flowed  through  a  park,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus 
the  Persian  kept  a  great  menagerie. 

Only  a  mile  away  the  Meander  rises  in  a  rush-grown  lake,  and 
here  we,  too,  must  make  an  end,  for  we  have  meandered  beside  the 
Meander  to  its  very  source. 


III4 


The  Continent 
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Christian  Courtesy  as  I  See  It 


BY  THE  MISTRESS  OF  A  MANSE 


IN  MANY  WAYS  the  modern  minister's 
wife  has  been  relieved  of  former  demands 
and  restraints  laid  upon  her  by  an  un- 
thinking public  and  church.  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, yet  given  a  normal  and  natural  place  in 
the  community.  Perhaps  this  is  the  special 
penalty  and  cross  of  a  minister's  wife.  She 
must  expect  to  be  included  somewhat  in  the 
still  abnormal  views  which  people  hold  of  the 
place,  rights  and  duties  of  those  who  are  in 
the  ministry. 

What  the  mistress  of  the  manse  would  like, 
however,  is  just  a  little  more  of  common  cour- 
tesy as  a  woman,  a  homekeeper,  a  member  of 
society.  She  does  not  desire  indiscriminate 
invitations  to  all  the  social  doings  of  her  com- 
munity; she  will  not  feel  slighted  if  she  does 
not  receive  them ;  and  she  will  be  careful  to 
acknowledge  in  all  due  ways  the  social  recog- 
nition she  does  receive. 

She  wants  to  know,  to  begin  with,  why. 
when  she  makes  a  friendly  or  social  call  on 
any  woman,  the  call  is  not  returned,  as  in 
many  cases  it  is  not  ?  When  this  courtesy 
is  omitted,  as  it  would  not  be  in  the  case  of 
another  woman,  the  minister's  wife  is  made 
to  feel  that  she  has  no  social  rights  or  stand- 
ing; what  she  does  is  considered  professional, 
or  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Again,  she  asks  why,  when  she  issues  an  in- 
vitation to  a  social  gathering  at  the  manse, 
should  the  invitation  be  left  unacknowledged 
by  either  presence  or  regrets,  and  by  the  later 
call  of  courtesy  ?  Is  not  such  discrimination 
or  forgetfulness  unjust  and  unchristian? 

And  why,  when  the  women  of  a  community 
do  call,  or  accept  an  invitation  to  the  manse, 
should  they  assume  liberties  which  they  would 
not  assume  in  any  other  private  home  ?  Is 


it  because  of  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the 
house  and  the  mistress? 

These  %re  queries  which  arise  in  the  mind  of 
one  minister's  wife.  Is  she  not  entitled  to 
common  courtesy,  especially  from  those  whose 
spirits  and  manners  are  supposedly  Christian- 
ized? The  mistress  of  the  manse  is  happy  in 
her  home  and  service.  She  is  not  rebellious 
against  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  her 
position,  but  she  is  grateful  that  some  of  its 
former  burdens  have  been  lifted,  and  grate- 
ful also  for  the  human  and  spiritual  fellow- 
ships she  enjoys.  But  still  she  wonders  why 
Christian  women  in  such  large  numbers  forget 
common  courtesies.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  are  socially  uninstructed,  but  those  who 
know  better  act  in  the  same  way.  Christian 
women,  above  all  others,  ought  to  cultivate  and 
communicate  good  manners. 

The  mistress  of  the  manse  wonders  whether 
Christian  women  who  have  had  the  most  op- 
portunity for  cultivation  have  thought  of  this 
social  responsibility  ?  It  is  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  this,  because  the  women  of  the  church 
are  likely  to  look  to  those  of  social  oppor- 
tunity for  their  social  standards  rather  than 
to  the  mistress  of  the  manse  herself.  She 
may  indeed  not  be  fitted  for  social  leadership, 
and  if  she  were  so  fitted  it  would  not  be 
thought  of  or  conceded.  She  at  least  does  not 
crave  such  a  position.  What  she  wishes  is 
social  accord  on  the  part  of  all  social  leaders 
in  the  church,  and  the  growth  of  a  fine 
Christian  courtesy  toward  all.  The  lack  toward 
herself  which  she  feels  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
lack  of  Christian  sympathy  and  courtesy  too 
prevalent  in  the  churches.  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  in  a  Christian  woman's  world  and  life. 
Why  cannot  Christian  women  cultivate  it  more? 


Back  to  the  Old  Home 


HAVE  YOU  precious  old-home  memories 
of  days  long  since  passed  away?  And 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  their  in- 
sistent voice  drove  your  wayfaring  feet  back 
once  more  to  the  spot  whence  in  babyhood  they 
started  on  their  long  journey?  You  have? 
Then  this  little  extract  in  The  San  Francisco 
Argonaut  from  a  man's  impressions  on  return- 
ing to  his  boyhood  home  after  fifty  years  of 
absence  will  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  y.:ur 
heart. 

I  can  look  down,  he  says,  into  the  little 
hollow  where  we  lived.  There  is  no  cabin 
left,  no  garden,  nor  orchard,  unless  that  far- 
off  clump  of  wildness  contains  some  of  the 
apple   trees   father  planted. 

The  years  have  taken  more  than  I  dreamed 
they  could  take  from  any  man's  old  home.  I 
cannot  find  anything  here  that  I  do  not  have 
now,  still  I  must  go  down  and  see  if  those 
are  the  old  apple  trees. 

Yes,  this  is  the  oldest  corner  of  the  orchard, 
and  five  trees  are  left,  unpruned,  neglected  for 
many  years.  I  recognize  the  russet  tree,  and 
mother's  sweet  for  baking  and  the  Tulpehocken 
that  the  Dutchman  father  found  on  the  road 
with  a  broken  leg  sent  him  afterwards.  The 
smell  of  the  russet  apples  comes  back.  Johnny 
and  I  used  to  climb  out  there  on  that  limb  and 
sit  in  that  crotch  eating  apples  after  dinner. 
Father  would  come  along  and  throw  grass 
roots  at  us — and  laugh,  and  say,  "Time  to  dig 
potatoes  I" 

Here  is  the  path  to  the  spring.  It  was  steep 
and  slippery  in  wet  weather.  I  fell  down 
once  with  a  bucket  of  water.  This,  so  spoiled, 
is  the  old  spring ;  the  house  is  gone,  the  stones 
have  fallen  in,  the  cattle  have  trampled  it. 
But  as  I  look  closer  there  is  one  angle  of 
the  spring  wall  left.  The  fallen  rocks  have 
protected  it,  and  there  the  heart  of  the  spring 
gushes  up,  just  as  it  used  to,  I  suppose,  ages 
ago  for  passing  creatures  of  the  wildnerness. 
How  often  have  I  thirsted  in  friendless  deserts 
l«r  wnc  single  drop  of  cold  spring  water  ! 


There !  Little  spring,  you  have  not  given 
so  much  as  you  now  give  to  any  man  before  in 
all  your  thousands  of  years.  You  gave  to  all 
alike ;  but  to  me  you  seem  to  have  given  the 
waters  of  remembrance.  As  a  ray  of  sun 
slants  into  your  hand-breadth  of  clear  water 
you  shdw  me  a  little  red-headed  boy  leaning 
over  to  drink. 

Give  me  another  taste,  little  mountain  spring, 
and  I  will  go  and  sit  by  the  ruins  of  our 
chimney. 

The  hearthstone  is  here,  and  half  of  the 
chimney.  I  will  roll  this  corner  stone  of  tl.e 
cabin  in  front,  and  here  I  will  sit,  as  close  as 
I  used  to  in  those  cheerful  winter  evenings. 
Father  sat  on  that  side,  reading  aloud  from 
his  paper.  Johnny  sat  beside  him,  while  I 
popped  the  corn.  Mother  sewed  and  rocked 
baby  Margie  in  the  cradle  that  father  had 
made  for  her. 

The  chimney  does  not  seem  broken ;  the 
sun  is  kept  out  somehow  by  walls  and  roof ; 
I  hear  a  door  softly  shutting  as  mother  takes 
Margie  off  to  lay  her  down ;  I  hear  the  rustle 
of  father's  newspaper ;  he  has  been  reading 
about  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  and  we  have  teen 
shivering  with  arctic  cold.  Mother  comes 
back,  tells  us  a  story,  helps  me  with  my 
lesson  in  arithmetic  and  hears  Johnny  read. 

Father  takes  down  the  big  Bible  that  grand- 
father brought  from  Connecticut.  The  old 
tomcat — "that  irreligious  cat,"  as  mother  calls 
him — rises,  stretches  and  insists  on  being  let 
out  to  go  to  the  barn.  Father  reads,  and  ex- 
plains as  he  goes  along,  and  then  we  kneel  in 
prayer. 

I  can  hear  him  now.  No  man  I  have  ever 
known  had  such  a  clear  reading  and  speaking 
voice.  You  loved  to  listen  to  him.  He  made 
you  comprehend  every  word.  I  know  now  that 
if  father  had  cared  about  it  he  might  have 
made  a  famous  preacher,  lawyer  or  politician. 
How  did  it  happen,  father,  that  you  and 
mother  never  thought  of  worldly  success? 
that  you  were  without  ambition?  that  you,  with 


H  UbouGbt  for  tbc  TWlech 

If  there  is  anywhere  on  your  horiztn  a 
spot  of  light,  fix  your  eyes  upon  it  and  turn 
your  thoughts  away  from  the  clouds  which 
may  cover  the  rest  of  the  sky.  One  spot  of 
blue  is  worth  a  skyfnl  of  gray. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

IN  MIDOCEAN 

The  long  Atlantic  swell  is  desolate 
Of  living  witnesses — no  sail,  no  wing — 
The  solitary  waters  rock  and  swing 

And  Ocean  holds  her  everlasting  state 

Unbroken,  till  her  secret  tides  create 

A  sudden  lifting  surge  and,  foaming,  fling 
It  wide  to  sun  and  air — a  moment's  thing 

The  stately  seas  at  once  obliterate. 

So  from  the  deep  man's  life  emerges,  free 
In  a  breath  to  love  and  dream,  then  con- 
sciousness 

Reluctant  turns  to  its  unknown  abode. 
Ah,  fleeting  glimpse  of  being,  what  redress 
Or  hope  remains !    Only  have  faith — the  sea 

From  which  he  rose,  to  which  he  sinks,  is 
God.  —A.   D.  Hall. 


all  your  education,  your  refinement,  youi 
friends  everywhere  in  the  great  world  out- 
side, chose  this  little,  little  place,  made  your 
home  here,  worked  so  hard  with  your  own 

hands,  passed  away  from  here  and  were  

Later  I  will  look  on  the  hilltop  that  you  chose, 
father. 

You  had  a  voice  as  of  that  Harry  Clav 
whom  you  knew  and  loved.  You  taught  me  so 
much ;  how  is  it  that  I  could  not  learn  from 
you  and  mother  that  innermost  knowledge,  that 
life  without  haste  or  fret,  that  quiet  unselfish- 
ness that  I  have  thought  of  all  these  years,  but 
I  have  not  made  my  own? 

I  begin  to  understand  in  some  degree  what 
a  fellowship  was  here  in  our  family  circle 
by  this  once  so  comfortable  fireplace.  It  seems 
to  me  that  now  I  can  carry  more  burdens  for 
others,  can  better  handle  my  own.  Almost 
have  I  heard  my  father's  voice  again ;  almost 
have  I  seen  my  mother's  face,  and  the  sleep- 
ing baby ;  almost  the  red  coals  scorch  my  hands 
as  I  swing  the  corn  popper  over  them ;  al- 
most I  watch  Johnny  go  to  sleep,  and  open 
the  door  for  the  cat,  and  listen  to  the  deep, 
full-chested  voice  talking  face  to  face  with  his 
heavenly  Father. 

•  Only  once  or  twice  since  have  I  heard  any 
man  speak  in  prayer  with  that  sense  of  near- 
ness and  certainty. .  I  wish  that  I  had  it  my- 
self, as  both  father  and  mother  had,  and  as 
the  sense  of  it  was  always  with  them. 

How  warm  the  hearthstone  is,  and  how 
familiar  is  the  old  fireplace,  and  as  I  look 
around  I  can  see  the  whole  cabin — books,  and 
the  rifle,  and  prints  hanging  on  the  walls, 
and  there  is  the  knothole  into  which  baby 
used  to  drop  mother's  thimble. 

It  grows  late.  Good-by,  dear  unforgotten 
cabin.  You  still  do  exist,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  all  the  rest  is  somewhere,  still  goin.e 

on,  still  alive  ;  that  the  mother  love   But 

now  I  will  climb  the  low  hill,  east  of  the 
orchard,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  old  farm. 
There  they  were  laid  to  rest,  all  of  them,  one 
by  one.    There  is  a  place  for  me,  too. 

I  will  go  and  sit  awhile  on  the  hilltop  be- 
tween father  and  mother,  to  tell  them  the 
things  I  wish  I  had  told  them  long  ago,  and  it 
will  be  good  for  my  soul.  Then  I  will  go 
back  to  the  city  and  into  the  fight  again. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

To  clean  a  plaster  cast,  cover  with  a  thick 
layer  of  starch  moistened  with  milk.  In  a  few 
days  rub  off  the  starch. 

Too  much  bluing  in  the  rinsing  water  San  be 
counteracted  by  adding  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  household  ammonia. 

Grated  cheese  will  keep  indefinitely  in  .i 
jelly  glass  if  a  few  holes  are  made  in  its 
tin  top,  allowing  a  circulation  of  air. 
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How  Robert  Fooled  Himself 


MAUD  MORRISON  HUEY 


ROBERT  WALKED  up  the  path  to  where 
Ruth  was  waiting.  He  had  been  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  field  and  there  was  . 
shrewd  look  on  his  freckled  face.  "I'll  tell 
you  what !  You  take  the  first  three  rows. 
Ruth,  and  I'll  take  the  next  three.  There 
are'n't  nearly  as  many  weeds  in  the  first 
three  rows,"  he  added  magnanimously.  "See, 
my  rows  are  just  full  of  that  horrid  parsley. 
I'd  rather  pull  anything  in  the  world  than 
parsley,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

Ruth  admitted  that  she  hated  parsley. 
"We'll  pull  by  threes  all  the  way  through  the 
field.     Huh,  it's  just  as  easy!     I   can  pull 
three  at  once,"  Robert  boasted. 

The  children  had  undertaken  to  weed  out  the 
onion  bed,  and  they  were  to  get  10  cents  a  row. 

"Oh,  I  can  beat  you  all  to  pieces !  Just 
watch  the  way  I  do  it  1  Why  don't  you  do 
the  way  I  do?" 

"Because  it  doesn't  get  the  roots  out  clean," 
replied  Ruth  conscientiously.  "It  doesn't  do 
any  good  if  you  don't  get  out  the  roots — they'll 
sprout  right  up  again  ;  besides,  it  doesn't  loosen 
the  ground  so  the  little  onions  can  grow.  You 
only  break  off  the  tops  that  way." 

"Yes,  but  what's  the  difference?"  Robert 
questioned.  "It  all  looks  the  same.  My  rows 
look  as  well  as  yours,  and  it  doesn't  take  me 
half  as  long  to  do  them." 

"It  may  look  just  as  well,  but  it  isn't,"  Ruth 
persisted  firmly.  "I'd  be  ashamed  to  cheat 
father." 

"But  it  isn't  cheating.  He  never  said  we  were 
to  get  out  every  last  one  of  the  roots,  and  any- 
how, I'm  not  to  blame  if  they  break  off.  You 
won't  get  done  today  at  that  rate." 

"It's  cheating  when  you  make  things  look 
better  than  they  really  are,  and  I  don't  care 
if  I  don't  ever  get  done,  I'll  do  them  v,'ell  as 
far  as  I  go." 

"Oh,  well !  I'll  get  10  cents  apiece  for  my 
rows  just  the  same  as  you  do,"  taunted  Robert. 

Anxious  to  prove  his  dexterity  he  soon 
passed  his  sister  and  was  working  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field  when  Ruth  had  progressed 
sufficiently  to  see  why  Robert  had  been  so 
anxious  for  her  to  take  the  first  three  rows. 
They  were  considerably  longer  than  any  others 
in  the  field,  and  as  Robert  had  passed  through 
on  his  way  from  the  pasture,  of  course  he  knew 
about  it  and  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage. 

But  there  was  one  thing  he  had  not  seen — 
he  had  not  gone  over  the  entire  field  and  did 
not  know  that  the  last  three  rows,  which, 
counting  by  threes,  would  naturally  fall  to 
him,  had  not  been  worked  with  the  rest  of  the 
field,  and  being  nearest  the  fence  row,  were 
unusually  full  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  that 
the  ground  was  hard  and  full  of  roots,  against 
which  even  so  dexterous  a  weeder  as  Robert 
could  make  small  headway. 

He  was  of  a  sociable  nature  and  soon  tired 
of  working  ahead  of  Ruth,  and  fell  behind  so 
they  could  talk. 

"You  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to  beat  you 
if  I  wanted  to,"  he  boasted  grandly.  "It  would 
make  my  arms  ache  to  work  as  slowly  as 
you  do." 

"Well,  they  don't  need  to  ache  on  my  ac- 
count," Ruth  retorted  hotly.  She  did  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  cheating  in  regard  to  the  long 
rows,  but  she  could  not  help  showing  her  in- 
dignation. She  met  all  his  friendly  advances 
with  cool  contempt. 

"What's  the  matter,  sis?"  he  questioned 
boldly,  flicking  her  hand  with  a  thorny  weed. 
"Mad?" 

"No,  I'm  not  mad,  Robert  Reynolds !  I'm 
disgusted,"  she  said  with  dignity,  not  lifting 
her  head.  "Before  I'd  stoop  to  anything  so 
small  " 

"Small  ?  How'd  you  s'pose  I  knew  those 
three  rows  were  longer  than  the  rest?"  Robert 
tried  to  defend  himself. 

"Why,  you  saw  them,  of  course,"  Ruth  re- 
marked dryly ;  then  she  refused  to  talk  more. 

"  'Fore  I'd  be  mad  about  a  little  thing  like 
three  rows  of  onions,"  Robert  taunted  when 
the    silence   became   unbearable.     "See   here ! 


I'll  bet  you  haven't  got  an  onion  in  your 
row  as  big  as  that." 

"Maybe  not,"  Ruth  retorted,  "but  I  soon 
will  have  if  you  don't  do  a  better  job  weeding." 
When  they  neared  the  end  of  the  field  Robert 
stood  up  and  looked  beaten.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  began  to  mop  his  heated  forehead. 


The  Rising  Bell  of  Janey  Gray 

BY  SARAH  CORY  RIPPEY 

Photos  by  Minnie  L.  T'pton 

When  the  new  day  opens  its  sleepy  eye, 
And  the  sun's  smile  brightens  across  the  sky. 
And  the  birds  in  the  treetops  carol  gay — 
"Sir  Sun,  good  morning,"  they  seem  to  say — 

When  the  elves  are  gone  from  the  fairy  rings. 
And  the  locusts  tune  up  their  fiddle  strings. 
And  leaves  and  flower  buds  flash  and  glow 
With  dewdrop  diamonds  loath  to  go — 

"Cock-a-doo !"     "Cluck-cluck !"  and  a  "Peep, 

peep,  peep !" 
Bring  Janey  Gray  from  the  Land  of  Sleep. 
"My  rising  bell,"  softly  drowses  she  ; 
"The  chicks  are  calling  'Get  up  !'  to  me.  " 

"We  want  our  breakfast !"  cry  Crimsoncrest 
And  Black  and  Banty  and  all  the  rest. 
"We  have  worms  to  dig,  and  our  eggs  to  lay. 
And  bugs  to  catch  in  the  meadow  hay." 

Then  up  hops  Janey,  and  dressing  quick. 
To  the  aid  she  flies  of  each  hungry  chick. 
A  pail  of  corn  and  a  tiny  hand 
Bring  grateful  joy  to  this  feathered  band. 

"Peep-peep !     Cluck-cluck !     Cock-a-doo-oo-oo ! 
Our  warmest  'thank  you'  to  you-oo-oo !" 
And  the  "rising  bell"  of  wee  Janey  Gray 
Flits  off  to  scratch  through  another  day. 


"Whew  !    Who  knew  this  was  here  1"  he  said 
as  he  viewed  the  weedy  rows. 

"That's  what  a  fellow  always  gets  when 
he  tries  to  cheat  somebody  else,"  remarked 
Ruth  with  the  superior  air  of  one  who  has 
been  justified  in  rightdoing.  "If  you'd  been 
willing  to  share  the  long  row  at  the  other  end 
I  might  have  shared  the  hard  ones  at  this  end 
with  you,  but  as  it  is  I  guess  I'll  just  go  in 
and  see  if  the  ice  cream  isn't  through  freez- 
ing." 

"Oh,  don't  go  and  leave  me,  sis,"  he  begged. 
"Anyhow,  stay  and  keep  me  company.  I  say, 
I'll  give  you  half  on  each  of  these  rows  if 
you'll  help  me  out." 

But  Ruth  shook  her  head  grandly.  "No,  I've 
worked  enough  for  one  day ;  besides,  I'd  hate 
to  get  more  than  my  share  of  the  money. 
You'd  be  sorry  when  it  came  payday." 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  Honest  Injun!"  Robert 
protested.  "I  was  just  fooling  at  the  other 
end,  Ruth." 

"But  I'm  not  fooling  at  this  end,"  Ruth  de- 
clared firmly.  Just  then  the  children's  father 
came  through  the  field  sizing  up  the  rows  with 
an  experienced  eye. 

"Who  did  the  three  long  rows  at  the  farther 
end?"  he  asked  quizzically.  "Uh  huh  I  I 
see !  Working  by  threes,  are  you  ?  Drew  a 
lemon  at  this  end,  didn't  you,  son?"  Robert 
looked  ashamed.  "See  here  !  I  have  an  idea." 
Father  Reynolds  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
thoughtfully.  "This  onion  patch  will  have  to 
be  gone  over  at  least  twice  more.  Now  I  sug- 
gest that  you  each  keep  on  as  you  have  begun, 
Ruth  take  the  first  three  rows,  and  so  on, 
through  the  field.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  onions  are  pulled,  I'll  give  a  prize 
of  $5  to  the  one  of  you  who  can  get  the  most 
onions  out  of  any  single  row  you  have  weeded." 

"But  how  about  those  extra  long  rows, 
father?  That  wouldn't  be  exactly  fair,  would 
it  ?" 

"Well,  if  Ruth  did  the  extra  work  it  seems 
as  if  she  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  it." 
He  looked  at  the  children  shrewdly. 

"No,  it  wouldn't  be  fair,"  Ruth  decided 
liberally.  "Of  course  the  long  rows  would 
be  bound  to  yield  the  most.  I'd  want  Rob;rt 
to  have  an  equal  chance.  We'll  just  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  long  rows  when  it  comes  to 
harvesting  the  crop." 

"All  right,"  father  agreed,  proud  that  his 
little  daughter  saw  things  so  justly. 

When  it  came  to  a  second  weeding  Robert 
saw  where  Ruth's  thorough  work  had  given 
her  the  advantage  of  him.  The  weeds  that  had 
not  been  thoroughly  pulled,  but  only  broken  off 
at  the  surface,  lost  no  time  in  springing  up 
again,  and  in  a  few  days  were  almost  as  riotous 
as  ever.  Their  strong  roots  doubled  them- 
selves in  vigor,  and  when  it  came  to  a  second 
pulling  Robert  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  besides,  they  had 
starved  and  crowded  the  onions  till  he  saw 
with  alarm  that  they  were  only  half  the  size 
ol  those  in  Ruth's  rows.  In  trying  to  get  out 
the  weeds  he  loosened  many  of  the  small 
onions,  too,  and  was  obliged  to  set  them  back, 
though  he  felt  sure  they  would  only  wither 
and  die. 

He  worked  diligently  to  retrieve  his  mistake, 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grateful  onions 
did  their  best  to  show  that  they  appreciated  his 
efforts,  those  in  the  well  weeded  rows  ba<3 
so  much  the  start  of  them  that  they  could  not 
catch  up,  though  they  swelled  their  silvejr 
skins  to  the  very  utmost. 

"It  isn't  the  way  things  look  on  the  top  so- 
much  as  the  way  they  feel  down  under,  that 
counts,"  Father  Reynolds  explained  as  he  gave 
Ruth  her  merited  $5.  "Good,  conscientious- 
work  will  always  tell  even  it  if  doesn't  show 
from  the  surface.  It  isn't  the  fact  of  things 
looking  right,  but  of  their  being  right,  that 
gives  us  an  easy  conscience  and  makes  ns^ 
know  that  things  are  going  to  work  out  right 
in  the  end.  No  matter  how  much  we  think 
we've  fooled  folks,  it  always  turns  out  that 
we've  fooled  ourselves  the  worst." 

And  Robert  hung  his  head,  for  he  couldn't 
help  admitting  that  at  least  it  had  worked  out 
that  way  in  his  case. 

The  Kind  He  Knew 

Teacher — "Johnny,  what  is  a  cube?" 

Johnny — "A  cube  is  a  solid,  surrounded  by 
six  equal  squares." 

Teacher — "Right !    Willie,  what  is  a  cone  ?" 

Willie — "A  cone  ?  Why — a  cone  is — er — r 
a  funnel  stuffed  with  ice  cream." 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lessoo  for  August  18,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  5:21-43.  Golden  Text, 
Mark  5  -.41  :  And  taking  the  child  by  the 
hand,  he  saith  unto  her,  Talitha  cumi ; 
which  is,  being  interpreted.  Damsel,  I  say 
<unto  thee.  Arise. 

The  stay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of 
'Galilee  was  brief.  Jesus  went  back  across 
the  sea  (v.  21).  '  The  knowledge  of  his  going 
and  coming  could  not  be  kept  from  the  people. 
No  sooner  was  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum 
reached  than  the  crowds  gathered  again.  Many 
came  from  curiosity  alone.  But  in  the  throng 
there  was  one  who  was  not  curious.  He  had 
a  real  trouble,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
near  Jesus  he  fell  at  his  feet  (v.  22).  He  was 
a  man  of  importance,  Jairus  by  name,  a  ruler 
of  the  synagogue.  But  position  and  influence 
could  not  drive  the  death  angel  from  his 
house.  Jairus  told  his  grief.  He  prayed  for 
one  definite  thing  (v.  23).  The  prayer  was  a 
confession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

Woman,  Sure  of  Omnipotence  of  Jesus, 
Knew  Naught  of  His  Omniscience 

As  Jesus  moved  with  the  crowd  toward  the 
house  of  Jairus,  another  person  with  another 
thought  was  striving  to  approach  him.  This 
person  was  a  timid  woman.  She  asked  nothing, 
did  not  wish  to  show  herself  at  all  and  would 
never  have  thought  of  asking  him  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  her.  She  merely  wanted  to  touch 
him ;  no,  not  him,  but  the  border  of  his  outer 
garment,  in  fullness  of  faith.  She  was  con- 
fident an  unseen,  unknown  touch  would  redeem 
her  from  her  curse.  She  did  not  mean  to  have 
anyone,  not  even  Jesus,  know  what  she  had 
done.  But  though  she  knew  what  he  could  do, 
she  did  not  know  him.  She  was  sure  of  his 
omnipotence,  but  had  taken  no  thought  as  to 
his  omniscience.  How  she  must  have  been 
startled  by  his  question,  "Who  touched  my 
clothes  ?" 

"What  a  question !"  said  his  disciples. 
"Everybody  is  touching  you,  but  no  one  in  par- 
ticular has  done  it"  (v.  31).  "Yes;  someone 
in  particular  has,"  Jesus  answered.  "I  per- 
ceive that  power  has  gone  forth  from  me" 
(Luke  8:46).  Then  he  began  to  search  for  the 
woman.  Of  course  her  confession  followed, 
and  then  came  the  sweetest  word  she  had 
€ver  heard — "Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole" 
<v.  34). 

In  the  meantime  had  the  father  been  impa- 
tient of  the  delay?  We  should  doubtless  have 
been.  We  should  have  said,  "What  is  that 
woman  stopping  him  for?  Why  doesn't  he 
come  on?  Does  he  not  know  my  daughter 
will  die?" 

And  his  daughter  did  die  before  they  reached 
his  home  (v.  35).  Jairus  must  have  felt  all 
the  foundations  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet. 
His  faith  had  not  yet  risen  high  enough  to  be- 
lieve, "He  can  give  her  new  life."  He  had 
that  yet  to  learn. 

Jesus,  Hearing  of  Death  of  Jairus's 
Daughter,  Reassures  Father 

Never  beat  a  heart  more  compassionate  for 
our  poor  humanity  than  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Can  you  not  imagine  what  Jesus  was 
thinking?  He  heard  the  message  brought  by 
the  servants.  Then  he  spoke  aloud :  "Fear 
not,  only  believe"  (v.  36). 

Then  Jesus  dispersed  the  crowd.  He  would 
not  even  allow  all  of  his  apostles  to  enter 
into  the  house  of  Jairus.  Having  sent  the 
throng  away,  Jesus  and  the  father  and  the 
three  apostles  hurried  to  the  house  (v.  37). 
The  scene  there  was  dramatic.  The  Oriental 
ceremonies  were  begun.  There  was  tumult, 
noisy  weeping  by  professional  mourners. 
Jesus  was  roused  to  stern  rebuke.  "Be  still," 
he  said.  "The  girl  is  not  dead,  but  asleep" 
<vs.  38-39). 

The  story  is  soon  told.  Six  persons  entered 
the  room  where  the  dead  girl  lay.  One  of 
them  was  the  Master  of  life.    What  a  scene ! 


The  Ruler's  Daughter 


The  Christ  was  holding  the  hand  of  the  girl. 
He  was  speaking.  The  witnesses  heard  but 
few  words.  "Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise.' 
Then  she  arose.  Death  was  once  more  van- 
quished  (vs.  40-42). 

Were  there  other  homes  in  which  one  was 
dead?  Would  not  this  miracle  be  published 
through  the  streets  ?  Would  not  many  more 
come  beseeching  him  to  go  and  raise  their 
dead?  "Tell  no  one,"  he  commanded.  "I 
will  not  have  such  publicity.  My  mission  is 
to  bring  souls  out  of  sin,  and  not  bodies  out 
of  death"  (v.  43). 

Here  are  two  types  of  character  in  full 
action.  Jairus  came  into  this  crowd  and  openly 
confessed  his  faith  in  Christ's  power ;  the 
woman  went  into  the  crowd  cautiously,  trying 
to  keep  herself  unnoticed.  Jairus  told  in  the 
hearing  of  everyone  what  was  the  burden  of 
his  soul ;  the  woman  uttered  not  a  single  word, 
and  would  not  have  told  anyone,  not  even 
Jesus,  what  was  her  desire.  Jairus  had  been 
saying  to  himself,  "If  he  will  touch  my 
daughter  she  will  be  cured" ;  the  woman  had 
said  to  herself,  "If  I  can  just  touch  the  fringe 
of  his  robe  I  shall  be  healed." 

In  one  thing  Jairus  and  the  woman  were 
alike.  They  iDoth  knew  exactly  what  they 
wanted,  and  both  because  of  faith  received  the 
exact  thing  they  wanted. 

Some  Suggestive  Thoughts  Gleaned  from 

the  Two  Lesson  Stories 
Great    straits    bring   one    to    great  self-re- 
nunciation. 

Faith  often  makes  one  bold.  The  ruler  was 
not  ashamed  to  have  the  multitude  see  him 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  plead  for  his 
daughter's  life. 

Faith  in  Christ  gives  hope  even  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  hope.  It  makes  one 
persistent  in  efforts  to  overcome  obstacles, 
li:  gives  power  to  obtain  spiritual  blessings 
which  without  it  cannot  possibly  be  obtained. 
It  gives  courage  to  confess  his  name  before 
the  whole  world.  It  enables  one  to  trust  still, 
even  after  all  earthly  hope  has  fled. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Christ  is  the  life  and  gives  life. 
He  gives  it  in  answer  to  believing  prayer. 
He  gives  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
He  gives  it  in  full  measure,  not  in  pitiful 
bits. 

Many  believers  will  read  this  lesson  today 
and  bless  God  for  the  shadow  of  a  grief  which 
gave  way  to  the  vision  of  an  answered  prayer. 
How  many  fathers  and  mothers  will  remem- 
ber the  dreadful  hour  in  which  with  strong 
crying  they  besought  God  that  the  child  might 
live  !  Our  needs  keep  us  near  the  mercy  seat. 
It  was  sorrow  that  brought  Jairus  to  Christ. 

Those  Too  Proud  to  Pray  Too  Far  Off 
to  Be  Saved 

Verse  21 — When  death  came  near  his  loved 
one  how  little  Jairus  was  affected  by  the 
multitude  !  A  ruler  is  conspicuous  in  the  East. 
He  is  accustomed  to  deference.  He  is  care- 
ful of  his  dignity.  He  cultivates  immobility 
of  feature.  The  Jews  who  saw  Jesus  weep 
openly  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  were  struck 
by  that  freedom  from  reserve  (John  ii:35-36> 
in  one  so  much  talked  about.  They  saw  that 
Jesus  was  not  ashamed  to  show  feeling. 

Verse  22 — But  this  ruler  was  conscious  of 
his  sorrow,  not  thinking  of  social  distinction. 
He  impetuously  threw  himself  at  the  feet  'of 
Jesus  in  the  attitude  of  worship  and  poured 
out  his  soul  in  prayer. 

Verse  23 — It  is  significant  of  the  impression 
Jesus  made  on  men  that  even  when  in  direst 
anguish  of  mind  no  one  ever  thought  of  oflFer- 
ing  him  money  for  his  help.     People  felt  in- 


stinctively that  what  Jesus  would  do  he  would 
do  from  pity,  not  from  a  wish  to  curry  favor 
with  the  powerful  or  to  enrich  himself.  The 
ruler  did  not  even  claim  that  his  daughter  was 
beautiful.  She  was  little  more  than  a  child. 
It  was  the  father's  sorrow  and  the  child's 
need  which  brought  a  response  which  power  or 
beauty  might  have  sought  in  vain. 

Verse  24 — Jesus  responded  not  with  a  word 
but  with  a  quick,  sympathetic  act  which  brought 
hope  to  the  father's  breaking  heart. 

Verse  35 — Like  many  moderns  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  the  ruler's  friends  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  God  up  to  the  bounds 
set  somehow  by  "the  laws  of  nature."  Jesus 
might  be  summoned  with  reason  in  a  case 
of  sickness,  even  of  a  critical  illness,  but  death 
having  actually  taken  place,  nature,  not  God, 
had  charge  of  the  case  now. 

Faith  Is  Strengthened  by  Looking  at  Jesus, 
Not  by  Looking  to  Self 

Verse  36 — If  Jairus  had  looked  down,  says 
William  Arthur,  he  would  have  been  afraid, 
but  looking  in  the  face  of  Jesus  it  was  not  im- 
possible to  believe.  He  was  between  his  own 
dead  child  and  his  Saviour.  Yet,  as  in  every 
sinner's  case,  his  emergency  seemed  diflerent 
from  any  known  before.  With  men  "seeing  is 
believing,"  but  with  the  Christian  believing  is 
seeing. 

Verse  37 — Publicity  was  essential  to  our 
Lord's  success,  but  foreign  to  his  feelings.  We 
never  see  him  arranging  the  scene  for  any 
spectacular  performance,  but  we  do  sometimes 
see  him  withdrawing  from  the  curious  gaze 
of  the  multitude  when  tender  emotions  are 
touched.  That  he  might  have  witnesses  able 
to  certify  to  the  reality  of  the  deed  he  ad- 
mitted a  few  sympathetic  souls,  but  he  ex- 
cluded the  merely  curious  or  impudently  in- 
sistent. Jesus  truly  says  that  no  part  of  his 
life  was  veiled  (John  18:20").  but  at  the  same 
time  he  might  justly  claim  that  he  had  wrought 
nothing  for  popular  effect. 

Verse  39 — Those  who  were  present  mention 
the  fact  that  death  was  so  obvious  the  sym- 
pathetic words  of  the  Master  were  brutally 
ridiculed.  To  this  he  replied  merely  by  ex- 
cluding all  these  professional  mourners  from 
the  chamber  of  real  sorrow. 

Verse  40 — Very  characteristic  of  our  Sav- 
iour's manner  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  stand 
at  a  distance  from  the  couch  of  death,  but 
drew  near  and,  in  spite  of  the  Oriental  re- 
pugnance to  touching  a  dead  body,  took  the 
cold  hand  in  his  own  before  he  spoke. 

A  Saved  Soul  a  Strong  Soul;  Life  and 
Strength  Given  Together 

Verse  41 — The  action  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy, the  word  his  power.  And  that  word 
was  not  a  command  to  open  her  eyes,  but  to 
stand  up.  She  was  not  called  back  to  sickness 
but  to  health,  not  to  feebleness  but  to  strength, 
not  to  being  nursed  but  to  a  joyful  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  the  home.  As 
in  all  our  Lord's  wondrous  works,  the  effect 
was  as  complete  as  it  was  instantaneous.  The 
parents  did  not  need  to  hold  a  mirror  to 
the  mouth  to  discover  whether  life  had  once 
more  begun,  however  faintly,  to  breathe. 

Verse  42 — He  who  gives  life  gives  strength. 
There  are  saved  souls  who  seem  barely  able  to 
sit  up,  but  the  normal  effect  of  grace  goes 
farther  than  that.  When  a  convert  still  fears 
the  world  and  shuns  confession  and  refuses 
to  join  the  church  and  finds  it  easier  to  avoid 
duties  than  perform  them,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  a  real  work  of  real  grace.  Jesus 
raises  the  dead  to  vigor,  as  he  did  the  widow's 
son  (Luke  7:15)  and  Lazarus  (John  11:44). 
A  halfway  conversion  is  unlike  God. 

Verse  43 — Not  afraid  to  have  his  work 
tested,  Jesus  commanded  the  parents  to  supply 
the  restored  child  wifli  food.  The  life  is 
normal,  vigorous  and  able  to  resume  its  or- 
dinary activitios.  But  at  the  same  time  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  indicate  that  Christian 
parents  are  not  to  expect  from  miraculous 
power  what  they  can  supply  by  parental  fore- 
thought and  fidelity.  In  the  saving  of  a 
child  there  is  something  for  the  parent  as  well 
as  for  God  to  do. 
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NOTES 

BY 

RICHARD  S. 

HOLMES 

Week  Beginning  August  11,  1912 

Topic — The  power  of  humility.    Luke  18:9-14. 

This  parable  might  well  be  called  the  parable 
of  the  "I's."  The  Pharisee  abounded  in  them, 
but  there  was  no  ostentation  in  the  single  cry 
of  the  publican.  He  did  not  so  much  as  raise 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  Seven  words  were  enough 
for  him.  In  them  were  an  address  to  the  Al- 
mighty and  All  Merciful.  An  earnest  plea, 
a  confession  of  sin.  In  the  sanctimonious 
speech  of  the  Pharisee,  perhaps  made  so  loud 
that  those  near  by  could  hear,  there  was  nothing 
but  ostentatious  self-adulation.  Perhaps  he  re- 
ceived what  he  desired,  the  praise  of  men ; 
he  surely  did  not  return  to  his  house  justi 
lied.  The  power  to  obtain  that  for  which  he 
longed  was  lodged  in  the  publican  whom  the 
self-righteous  scorned. 

In  the  world  this  idea  that  there  is  power 
in  humility  is  by  no  means  accepted.  "Think 
well  of  yourself.  If  you  do  not  no  one  will 
think  well  of  you."  Such  expressions  as  this 
are  common.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark, 
too.  Self-respect  is  a  virtue,  but  self-respect 
is  not  self-flattery.  Humility  in  religion, 
humility  in  the  presence  of  God,  humility  in 
petitions,  has  the  seal  of  Christ  himself  upon 
it.  Read  the  single  clause  in  Matthew  1 1  tag  : 
"For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  There 
is  the  model  for  all  Christian  living.  He  is 
wise  who,  running,  busied  with  life's  duties, 
burdened  with  its  cares,  reads ;  and  reading, 
obeys.   

Humility  is  power  with  God,  for  it  places 
the  soul  in  right  relation  to  God.  God's 
sovereign  power  is  one  quality  of  our  Father's 
which  should  never  be  forgotten.  He  is  ab- 
solute. Our  littleness,  transitoriness,  lack  of 
breadth  of  mind  and  heart,  should  never  be 
forgotten.  Remember  his  power  and  cast  the 
soul  utterly  upon  his  ability  to  save.  A  sinner 
can  make  no  better  prayer  than  that  simple 
"Be  merciful."     God  can  be  merciful  to  for- 


give if  he  will,  and  no  one  else  can.  Who 
among  men  can  be  merciful  to  another  because 
of  that  other's  sins?  A  judge  can  show  com- 
passion. Judges  have  often  shown  it.  A  cred- 
itor can  be  merciful  to  his  debtor.  There  are 
merciful  creditors  even  in  these  hard,  con- 
scienceless times.  But  no  one  can  forgive  sin 
but  God.  And  we  have  the  word  of  Jesus  that 
the  publican's  heart-broken  prayer  sent  him 
down  to  his  house  justified. 


Humility  is  power  because  it  contributes  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  self.  Humility 
may  become  mere  obsequiousness.  Then  it  is 
outrageous.  But  that  humility  which  makes 
a  man  know  his  place  and  never  presume  on 
it,  but  keeps  him  at  work  up  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  ability  in  his  rightful  place,  is  in- 
deed an  essential  to  power.  As  Jesus  »aid  in 
one  of  his  rules  for  life,  humility  does  not 
take  the  chief  place  at  a  feast  (Luke  20:46), 
but  sits  in  a  lowly  place  until  bidden  to  come 
higher.  Humility  does  not,  however,  mean 
self-abnegation,  but  rather,  holding  one's  self 
with  wisdom's  leash,  till  a  master  hand  gives 
right  to  freedom.   

Humility  is  power  because  it  does  not  over- 
estimate itself.  It  may  not,  indeed,  know 
what  its  own  real  worth  or  power  is.  We  have 
all  seen  persons  who  apparently  think  they  can 
do  anything.  They  are  ready  to  offer  them- 
selves for  any  place  that  is  in  any  way  made 
vacant.  Sometimes  they  are  successful,  but 
very  often  they  are  failures.  Their  resources 
are  not  equal  to  their  pretensions.  Shakespeare 
called  the  fault  of  such  "vaulting  ambition, 
which  overleaps  itself."  It  leaps  too  high, 
too  far,  misses  its  mark  and  falls.  Humility 
is  far  otherwise  in  its  action.  The  quality 
of  love  is  in  humility.  It  "vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up."  Ask  the  humble-minded  man, 
"Can  you  do  this?"  His  reply  will  be,  "I 
do  not  know.  I  can  try."  The  men  in  public 
life  most  valued  are  they  who  in  quiet  modesty 
give  themselves  to  the  duty  of  the  hour  with- 


out ostentation,  not  striving  to  show  what 
they  can  do,  but  doing  the  thing  that  is  to  be 
done  because  it  is  the  thing  to  be  done.  There 
is  no  place  where  humility  shines  more  bril- 
liantly than  in  high  office.  To  be  no  sycophant, 
no  cringer  to  wealth  or  station ;  to  be  ambitious 
but  with  an  ambition  that  never  reaches  be- 
yond the  sense  of  the  public  as  to  his  ability  at 
the  time  when  it  is  manifested ;  to  be  without 
arrogance ;  never  to  disregard  the  humblest 
for  the  interest  of  self;  to  be  equal  to  high 
things,  yet  the  friend  of  even  the  humblest 
citizen,  this  is  to  be  indeed  a  man. 

If  these  qualities  make  the  true  man  in  a 
public  life  they  do  so  in  equal  degree  in 
private  life,  and  far  more  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  minister.  An  arrogant,  self-esteem- 
ing, self-lauding,  place-seeking  minister  is  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Pharisee  who  in 
prayer  boasted  to  God  of  how  virtuous  he  him- 
self was.  His  thankfulness  to  God  began  and 
ended  in  what  God  had  done  for  him.  In 
the  temple  in  the  hearing  of  men  he  paraded 
his  "I's."  Laid  in  the  balance  which  Christ 
held,  he  on  one  side,  the  publican  on  the 
other,  the  latter's  side  far  outweighted  his 
own.  The  minister  must  be  a  servant.  The 
chief  measure  of  a  servant's  power  is  humility. 
Out  of  it  he  brings  forth  his  treasures. 


So  others  shall 
Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and  hand, 
From  thy  hand,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave 
cheer. 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 
The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may 
stand. 

And  share  its  dewdrop  with  another  near. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


To  be  eager  to  give  pity  to  men  and  for- 
giveness to  their  wrong ;  to  desire  with  thirst 
to  bind  up  the  broken  heart  of  men,  and  to 
realize  our  desire  in  act — this  is  to  thirst  for 
God  as  Love.- — Stopford  Brooke. 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


August  18,  1912 

THE  TOUCH  THAT  TELLS 

Tepic — Christian  tact.    John  4:1-30. 

Tact,  at  root,  means  touch.  Ruskin  calls 
the  quality  of  tact  the  "touch  sense."  The 
way  in  which  we  touch  lives  is  the  evidence  of 
our  tact.  The  gentle,  considerate,  loving  touch 
is  the  kind  of  contact  which  deserves  to  be 
called  "Christian  tact." 

Good  manners  and  bad  morals,  which  often 
go  together,  have  wrought  great  harm  in  this 
world ;  and  bad  manners  and  good  morals  have 
done  damage  almost  equally  disastrous.  The 
inconsiderateness  of  blunt,  outspoken,  honest 
persons,  who  pride  themselves  on  "speaking 
their  mind,"  has  sullied  the  fair  name  of 
goodness.  Of  course  truth  ought  to  be  spoken, 
but  it  ought  always  be  spoken  as  the  Bible 
commands,  "in  love."  Human  hearts  are  deli- 
cately sensitive  plants. 

The  Standard  dictionary  defines  tact  as  "a 
quick  or  intuitive  appreciation  of  what  is  fit, 
proper,  or  right ;  fine  or  ready  mental  dis- 
cernment shown  in  saying  or  doing  the  proper 
thing,  or  especially  in  avoiding  what  would  of- 
fend or  disturb ;  skill  or  facility  in  dealing 
with  men  or  emergencies ;  adroitness ;  clever- 
■ess ;  address."   

Drummond  called  courtesy  "love  in  society." 
Tact  is  the  flowering  of  a  beautiful  imward 
spirit.  Tact  is  the  considerateness  which  the 
l«ve  of  Jesus  shows  to  all  men.    We  try  to 


touch  other  lives  gently  and  helpfully,  because 
we  are  sure  that  is  what  Christ  himself  did, 
and  what  he  would  have  his  friends  do. 

Life  is  a  great  school.  The  more  we  mingle 
with  people  the  more  we  learn  that  the  art 
of  living,  of  "getting  along"  with  people,  is 
primarily  that  of  respecting  their  rights,  and 
their  feelings  as  well.  What  is  tact  but  the 
golden  rule  in  action  ?  We  learn  to  keep  our 
rough  fingers  off  the  sensitive  spots  in  our 
associates'  characters  simply  because  we  do  not 
want  to  hurt  them.  We  know  our  own  need 
for  consideration  and  we  know  our  brother 
has  the  same  need.  "Remember  the  other 
person"  is  a  simple  rule  for  cultivating  tact. 

But  the  tactful  person  who  is  also  suave, 
easy,  elegant,  must  beware  the  pitfall  of  in- 
sincerity. Truth  in  the  inward  parts  is  more 
important  than  external  polish.  To  be  honest 
is  fundamental.  The  flatterer  not  merely 
vitiates  his  own  character  but  he  also  fails 
to  attain  his  purpose.  Disingenuousness 
quickly  becomes  known.  The  person  who  tries 
to  please  people,  at  any  price,  eventually  dis- 
pleases them.  Sycophancy  and  insincerity  are 
armed  foes  lying  in  wait  for  all  whose  tact 
degenerates  into  mere  men-pleasing. 

Note  the  emphasis  on  the  first  word  in  the 
topic.  Our  tact  must  be  Christian  tact — tact 
on  a  holy  mission,  tact  employed  as  a  min- 
ister of  Christ.  Not  tact  for  tact's  sake,  but 
tact  for  Christ's  sake.  Tactfulness  is  to  be 
cultivated  less  for  our  own  adorning  than  for 


the  ministry  of  the  Master.  We  are  concerned 
to  cultivate  all  the  Christian  virtues  for  the 
sake  of  the  fair  name  of  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess. It  matters  greatly  what  the  world  thinks 
of  us,  for  we  are  Christ's  advertisements.  We 
should  make  him  attractive  to  men.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  Christian  duty  to  display  the  tact 
which  is  based  on  his  example  and  born  'of  his 
spirit.   

Talent  is  something,  but  tact  is  everything. 
Tact  is  not  a  seventh  sense,  but  is  the  life  of 
all  the  five.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  all  rid- 
dles, the  surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the  re- 
mover of  all  obstacles. — Scargill. 

Tact  is  one  of  the  first  of  mental  virtues, 
the  absence  of  which  is  frequently  fatal  to  the 
best  talents. — Simms. 

Tact  lubricates  life's  machinery. 

Truth  in  tactfulness  and  tactfulness  in  truth 
is  the  goal. 


It  is  good  to  know ;  it  is  better  to  do ;  it  is 
best  to  be.  To  be  pure  and  strong,  to  be  honest 
and  earnest,  to  be  kindly  and  thoughtful,  and 
in  all  to  be  true,  to  be  manly  and  womanly  and 
Christly — this  is  the  greatest  ambition  in  life. 
It  is  not  in  knowing  or  having  or  doing,  but 
through  knowing  and  having  and  doing  the 
best,  it  is  in  being,  in  what  a  man  is  in  himself. 
He  can  do  more  for  others  who  has  done  most 
with  himself.  Mastery  of  circumstances  comes 
only  through  mastery  of  self. — S.  D.  Gordon. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Peasants  Preferred  to  Professors 

Spencer  L.  Towle,  graduate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1912 
and  holder  of  the  first  "immigration  fellow- 
ship" offered  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
is  already  in  Italy  for  a  study  of  immigrant 
character  in  the  native  fountains  out  of  which 
flow  such  vast  streams  of  new  citizenship  for 
the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  Kenneth  D. 
Miller  and  Joel  S.  Hayden,  members  of  the 
Union  Seminary  graduating  class  of  the  present 
year  and  holders  of  the  other  two  fellowships 
thus  far  awarded  by  the  board,  will  sail  for  a 
year  to  be  spent  in  Hungary,  Bohemia  and 
Poland.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  honor  man  of  his 
class  in  Union  Seminary,  and  as  such  was 
entitled  to  a  fellowship  which  would  have  main- 
tained him  for  a  year  in  the  best  universities 
of  Europe.  But  feeling  the  pressure  of  the 
immigrant  question  in  his  native  land  he  de- 
clined the  seminary  honor  and  took  the  immi- 
gration fellowship  of  the  Home  Mission  Board 
instead.  The  seminary  next  offered  its  privilege 
of  university  study  to  Mr.  Miller's  roommate, 
Mr.  Hayden,  who  held  in  his  class  the  second 
standing.  But  Mr.  Hayden  likewise  declined 
and  followed  his  roommate's  choice.  The  two, 
as  stated,  will  go  to  Europe  this  fall. 

The  rules  of  the  board's  immigration  depart- 
ment require  all  three  of  the  fellowship  holders 
to  avoid  hotels  and  boarding  houses  and  find 
their  homes  in  peasant  houses  where  only  the 
n&tive  language  is  spoken.  It  is  not  enough 
for  them  to  observe  and  study  the  people ;  they 
must  live  absolutely  the  life  of  the  peasantry 
from  among  whom  the  bulk  of  immigration 
picceeds.  Mr.  Towle,  as  already  stated,  is  to 
live  among  the  Italians,  Mr.  Hayden  among  the 
Poles  and  Mr.  Miller  among  the  Bohemians. 
After  eighteen  months  they  will  return  to  this 
country,  and  under  their  contract  are  to  accept 
pastorates  wherever  the  board  assigns  them 
over  congregations  of  the  nationalities  which 
they  have  thus  respectively  learned  to  know. 

Christian  Professor  Government  Official 

Dean  W.  K.  Chung,  the  principal  Chinese 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Canton  Christian 
College,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant governmental  position  of  commissioner 
of  education  for  China's  two  great  southern 
provinces,  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi.  This  is 
a  station  of  vast  influence,  and  the  Christians 
of  southern  China  are  greatly  pleased  to  see 
it  occupied  by  one  of  their  own  number.  Of 
the  five  commissionerships  in  the  yamen  at 
Canton,  three  are  now  occupied  by  Christians 
— two  by  graduates  of  Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Chung  will  continue  to  serve  as  dean 
of  the  college,  but  without  salary.  At  present 
he  is  devoting  his  days  solely  to  the  public 
service,  and  doing  his  college  administration 
work  in  the  evenings.  His  first  care  is  to  iook 
out  for  the  development  of  the  primary  schools 
of  the  provinces,  and  after  that  branch  of 
public  education  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
set  up  he  will  undertake  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  in  the  principal  towns.  As  is 
now  the  practice  in  all  the  other  Chinese 
provinces,  Commissioner  Chung  will  designate 
the  most  promising  of  the  young  men  in  Lis 
schools  for  education  in  America. 

Mr.  Chung  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  modernization  in  China,  and  as  editor 
of  a  progressive  newspaper  in  Canton  did  al- 
most as  much  as  Dr.  Sun  himself  to  prepare 
the  southern  provinces  for  revolution.  While 
engaged  in  this  work  he  conceived  a  strong 
conviction  that  Christianity  must  be  a  hin- 
drance to  China's  characteristic  national  life. 
To  combat  it,  he  began  a  study  of  the  Bible. 
Of  this  the  unanticipated  result  was  that  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  being  a  hindrance,  was  China's  only 
hope.  Accepting  it  for  himself,  he  enrolled 
himself,  mature  man  though  he  was,  in  Canton 
Christian  College  for  education  in  English. 
On  his  graduation  he  was  elected  to  a  chair 
in  the  faculty.   

Lepers  in  South  America 

The  lepers  of  the  Bethesda  Home  in  Dutch 

Guiana  need  help.  One  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  in  this  country,  with  an  area  a  little  larger 
than  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  capital 
city,   with    30,eo«   inhabitants,   contains  3,oo« 


lepers,  one-tenth  of  its  population.  Up  to  the 
present  time  exceedingly  little  has  been  done 
to  frustrate  this  awful  disease. 

For  this  much  needed  work  a  home  has  be.n 
established  in  Dutch  Guiana  under  the  name  of 
"Bethesda  Leper  Home."  This  home  is  oper- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  three  Protes- 
tant churches — Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran 
and  Moravian — but  is  nonsectarian  in  so  far 
as  its  acceptance  of  patients  is  concerned.  It 
is  assisted  by  the  government,  but  is  mainly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  colony  is  designed  as  a  home,  its  in- 
tention being  to  make  these  people  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  also  to  give  them  an  object 
in  life  by  assisting  at  such  tasks  as  are  in  their 
power — the  routine  work  of  the  home,  shoe- 
making  and  repairing,  making  charcoal,  etc. — 
and  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  from  this  most 
loathsome  of  diseases. 

At  present  there  are  fourteen  cottages,  with 
accommodations  for  forty-three  patients,  but 
by  placing  in  some  rooms  two  inmates  the 
number  has  reached  forty-seven,  and  many  ap- 
plicants are  waiting  in  the  hope  that  they  too 
may  be  taken  in,  where  they  will  be  treated 
kindly  and  not  shunned  as  in  the  world  out- 
side. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  missionary  docto/ 
and  five  nurses  to  care  for  the  inmates,  some 
of  whom  can  help  themselves  before  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  very  far,  but  all  of  them 
require  some  care  in  bandaging  their  sores. 

Above  all  is  the  care  for  their  souls  and  win- 
ning these  poor  lepers  for  Christ.  These  faith- 
ful women  see  beyond  those  awfully  mainied 
bodies  souls  for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
died,  and  their  only  recompense  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  Christ's  true  children.  Two 
more  cottages  are  needed  badly.  These  will 
cost  $2,000  each,  completely  furnished  and 
equipped  for  occupancy. 

We  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  who  ar^ 
living  with  their  children  in  happy  homes  to 
help  these  poor  outcasts,  obliged  to  live 
separated  from  those  who  love  them,  and  also 
endure  such  dreadful  sufferings.  Miss  M.  D. 
van  Hoogstraten,  11 03  Elmore  place,  Brooklyn, 
who  has  recently  inspected  the  home,  will 
gladly  lecture  or  display  stereopticon  views 
and  thereby  give  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  these  sufferers. 

Wonderful  Results  in  Elat 

The  Elat  church,  blown  down  in  a  recent 
storm,  has  been  completely  rebuilt.  At  the 
first  communion  in  the  restored  structure  there 
were  in  attendance  5,200  worshipers.  Baptism 
was  administered  to  170  adult  converts  who 
had  been  under  instruction  for  three  years. 
In  the  week's  evangelistic  meetings  following 
1,700  persons  professed  Christ. 

University  Ambitions  of  the  Doshisha 

The  elevation  of  the  Doshisha  at  Kyoto, 
Japan,  to  university  rank  fulfills  in  a  meafure 
the  fondly  cherished  hope  of  the  institution's 
beloved  and  sainted  founder,  Joseph  Neesima. 
The  Doshisha  was  established  by  Neesima  in 
187s  and  has  been  doing  since  then  mainly  high 
school  work,  with  only  a  small  collegiate  de- 
partment, and  its  theological  school  superior  to 
that.  Neesiraa  himself,  however,  was  by  no 
means  content  with  this  achievement,  and 
dreaming  of  a  complete  university  on  a  basis 
equal  to  the  great  American  institutions  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  he  devoted  five  or  six 
years  to  soliciting  from  his  countrymen  funds 
for  such  a  foundation.  But  his  untimely  death 
ended  this  effort  while  still  far  short  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  Doshisha  has  continued  for  al- 
most a  generation  on  the  basis  whereon  he 
left  it. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  prevalent 
among  the  missionaries  increasing  discussion 
of  the  need  in  Japan  for  a  Christian  univer- 
sity equal  in  equipment  and  scholarship  to  the 
imperial  university.  Everybody  has  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  such  a  development,  but 
there  has  been  divided  opinion  whether  it 
should  be  built  up  on  the  Doshisha  basis  at 
Kyoto  or  whether  there  should  be  laid  entirely 
new  interdenominational  foundations  in  Tokyo, 
the  imperial  capital.  At  length,  however,  the 
Doshisha  trustees,  having  obtained  $150,000 
addition  to  their  resources,  have  felt  strong 
enough  to  ~»ake  a  beginning  of  university  work 


themselves,  and  recently  in  a  notable  and  op- 
timistic gathering  at  Kyoto  this  new  departure 
was  formally  inaugurated.  The  imperial  min- 
ister of  education  and  the  governor  of  Kyoto 
were  present,  as  well  as  a  representative  body 
of  missionaries,  chiefly  from  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  forces  in  Japan. 

Whether  the  denominations  in  general  will 
now  agree  to  join  in  with  the  Doshisha  or 
whether  the  agitation  for  a  new  university  in 
Tokyo  will  still  persist,  remains  for  the  time 
being  an  open  question.  Even  with  its  added 
endowment  the  Doshisha  is  as  yet  able  for  only 
\  ery  limited  work  in  university  lines.  The 
only  departments  thus  far  opened,  aside  from 
theology,  are  political  economy  and  English 
literature.  A  department  of  commercial  law 
will  come  next.   

The  Simple  Flag  of  the  Chinese  Republic 

Heretofore  committees  in  charge  of  decora- 
tion at  missionary  conventions  have  frequently 
been  much  puzzled  to  secure  or  provide  the 
flag  of  China,  since  the  true  Chinese  dragon 
has  not  been  easily  obtainable  and  is  still  more 
difficult  to  imitate  correctly.  But  the  new  flag 
of  the  Chinese  republic  offers  no  such  difficul- 
ties and  can  easily  be  constructed  even  without 
a  model  in  hand.  Its  proportions  are  the  Stan 
dard  proportions  of  the  American  flag,  and  its 
heraldry  is  the  very  simple  arrangement  of  five 
horizontal  stripes  in  the  following  order,  from 
top  to  bottom — red,  yellow,  blue,  white  and 
black.  It  is  explained  that  the  red  stripe  stands 
for  what  is  frequently  called  "China  proper," 
the  original  eighteen  provinces  of  the  country. 
The  yellow  stripe  is  for  Manchuria,  the  blue 
tor  Mongolia,  the  white  for  Turkestan  and 
finally  the  black  for  Tibet,  which  the  Chinese 
still  claim,  although  they  are  having  difficulty 
at  present  in  asserting  their  authority  over  it. 

Missionary  Personals 

Mrs.    Ewing    L.    Johnson,    whose  husband 

brought  her  home  from  their  missionary  post 
in  Peking  in  order  to  put  her  under  the  care 
of  New  York  surgeons,  endured  an  operation 
at  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  that  city  with 
excellent  results  and  is  now  happily  recovering 
from  her  affliction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson's 
regular  furlough  would  not  have  come  for  a 
year  yet,  but  having  been  obliged  to  return 
home  this  season  they  will  now  take  their 
allotted  year  of  rest  in  this  country. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Wyckoflf,  young 
people  from  Central  Presbyterian  church  of 
Detroit,  went  out  to  Africa  last  year  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Kamerun  country.  Their  hearts 
have  been  deeply  enlisted  in  the  work  there, 
but  Mrs.  Wyckoff's  health  has  failed  so  seri- 
ously that  they  have  been  obliged  to  return 
to  America  for  a  course  of  medical  treatment 
for  her.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to 
their  field  in  a  few  menths. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Chicago  Presbyterial  Society's  monthly 
meeting  had  for  leader  Mrs.  D.  S.  Johnson  of 
Hyde  Park,  whose  illustrated  talk  was  fol- 
lowed by  missionary  speakers  from  two  con- 
tinents. Miss  Mary  E.  Pratt,  for  nearly  forty 
years  a  missionary  in  India  (where  she  hopes 
to  go  again  in  October),  gave,  in  the  story  of 
the  union  girls'  school  of  Ambala,  an  example 
of  answered  prayer.  This  was  well  matched 
by  Mrs.  Allison  of  Central  America,  in  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  prayer  in  Guatemala. 

— Of  the  $20,000  adyance  undertaken  by  the 
Board  of  the  Northwest  this  year,  more  than  a 
third  is  for  the  church  and  Bible  school  bu  Id- 
ing  about  to  be  erected  in  Seoul,  Korea,  for 
the  Central  church.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Clark, 
missionary  pastor  of  that  congregation,  writes: 
"It  will  be  a  building  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of.  In  the  basement  will  be  school 
rooms  and,  if  desired,  space  for  the  Assembly 
newspaper. 

— "Lee  Cottage,"  the  first  of  the  Rest  Haven 
homes  to  be  built  beside  Parsons  College 
campus  for  convenience  of  missionary  families 
on  furlough,  is  now  available.  For  full  par- 
ticulars address  Rest  Haven  trustees  of  Par- 
sons College,  Fairfield,  l»wa. 
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Two  Opposing  Socialistic  Views 

Socialism  as  It  Is,  by  William  English 
Walling,  a  broad  survey  of  worldwide  socialism 
(Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  $2  net)  and 
Socialism  and  the  Great  State,  written  on 
a  more  restricted  scale,  by  H.  G.  Wells  and 
others  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  $2 
net),  are  particularly  timely  by  virtue  of  the 
rise  of  the  new  labor  movement  known  as 
syndicalism,  which  makes  socialism  by  contrast 
a  respectable  and  conservative  social  policy. 
It  has  been  objected  against  socialism  that  no 
two  people  define  it  alike.  Mr.  Walling's  book 
is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  and  the  first 
words  in  it  read  :  "The  only  possible  definition 
of  socialism  is  the  socialist  movement."  He 
traces  the  movement  in  Germany,  Britain  and 
America,  and  in  lesser  detail  in  France, 
Australia,  Italy  and  Belgium,  regarding  the 
order  in  which  those  countries  are  named  as 
the  order  of  relative  importance  in  the  posi- 
tions of  socialism.  Now  the  chief  political 
developments  in  these  countries  during  the 
past  decades  have  been  what  Mr.  Walling  calls 
"laborism,"  "reformism,"  and  what  is  generally 
known  as  state  socialism.  None  of  these 
spell  the  socialism  for  which  this  author  stands 
To  him  socialism  is  a  revolutionary  movement 
based  on  class  interest,  although  he  does  not 
confine  the  particular  class  interest  of  social- 
ism to  the  proletariat,  but  extends  it  to  what 
he  calls  the  "new  middle  class" — farmers, 
workers  in  commercial  enterprises  and  pro- 
fessional men.  And  as  against  state  socialism 
Mr.  Walling  says  that  the  real  doctrine  "in 
its  aversion  to  all  artificial  systems  and  every 
restriction  of  personal  liberty  is  far  more 
akin  to  the  individualism  of  Herbert  Spencer 
than  it  is  to  the  'state  socialism'  of  Plato." 
Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  social- 
ism as  primarily  "a  system  of  ideas,"  and  in 
this  symposium  he  takes  an  attitude  which 
Mr.  Walling  strongly  deprecates.  He  is  al- 
together opposed  to  the  individualism  just 
quoted.  He  lumps  the  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx 
with  those  other  laisse"  faire  doctrines  which 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  at  enmity  with 
and  contends  for  a  view  of  life  which  regards 
a  strong  state  as  a  sort  of  pioneer  intelligence 
which  shall  continually  experiment  in  new 
ways  of  living,  new  avenues  of  efficiency,  as 
opposed  to  the  conception  which  he  calls  the 
normal  social  life.  This  normal  social  life  is 
the  ideal  of  such  liberals  as  Chesterton  and  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  ordinary  ideals 
of  democracy.  Mr.  Wells's  socialism  therefore 
is  in  danger  of  being — if  it  is  ever  actualized 
into  practice — a  mere  bureaucracy.  In  such 
contributions  to  the  present  work  as  "Health 
and  Healing  in  the  Great  State"  this  tendency 
may  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  book,  therefore,  is  Cecil 
Chesterton's  chapter  on  "Democracy  in  the 
Great  State."  This  chapter  is  at  once  a  critique 
of  the  profession  of  politics  and  a  suggestive 
summary  of  changes  in  the  machinery  of  de- 
mocracy to  make  it  more  flexible  and  more  true 
in  its  responses.  The  chapter  may  well  be 
read  and  pondered  even  by  those  to  whom  the 
conceptions  of  Mr.  Wells  are  without  prac- 
tical interest. 

Of  Varied  Interest 

Ads  and  Sales,  by  Herbert  N.  Casson.  The 
title  of  this  book  conveys  the  idea  of  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  subject,  put  almost  immediately 
after  the  reader  dips  into  the  pages  his  at- 
tention is  closely  held  and  a  keen  mteresr 
aroused.  The  two  great  phases  of  business 
— advertising  and  sales — are  handled  in  a  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  manner.  Mr.  Cas- 
son ruthlessly  cuts  through  theories  and  opin- 
ions and  strikes  straight  from  the  shoulder 
in  his  solution  of  the  problems  of  salesman- 
ship. His  story  ■  is  so  well  told  that  even 
those  who  have  no  direct  personal  interest 
in  the  subject  handled  would  find  this  book 
interesting  reading.  One  very  effective  feature 
is  the  classification  of  8,000  advertisements 
into  twenty-five  varieties.  The  original  mar- 
ner  in  which  these  are  handled  may  be  shown 
by  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  classifications — 
the  bell-wether  advertisement,  the  spellbinder 
advertisement,  the  big  fact  advertisement,  the 
college  yell  advertisement,  the  acreage  adver- 
tisement,  etc.     Mr.   Casson   sums   up   in  the 


following  inimitable,  incisive  manner  his  views 
on  the  ideal  advertisement:  "The  ideal  ad- 
vertisement, if  I  may  use  one  last  illustration, 
is  like  a  harpoon.  It  has  a  sharp  point.  It 
is  thrown  at  the  right  instant.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  right  place.  It  hits.  It  sticks.  It  pulls. 
It  lands  the  thing  it  is  aimed  at.  At  the  least 
cost,  and  with  the  least  efTort,  it  does  the 
work.  That  is  efficiency."  [A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company,  Chicago.    $2  net. 

Biography  and  History 

Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  by  Herbert  Croly. 
This  book  forms  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  the  statesman  whose  life  was  one  of  such 
intimate  association  with  that  of  the  martyred 
president,  William  McKinley.  The  biographer 
protests  against  the  way  in  which  Mark  Han- 
na's  enemies  have  long  identified  him  with 
all  that  they  dislike  in  the  old  political  and 
economic  order,  and  finds  in  him  instead  a  sin- 
cere purpose  to  preach  reform  where  he  dis- 
covered it  was  needed  most.  Mr.  Hanna  rep- 
resented the  traditions  of  his  own  day  and 
generation;  by  them  his  economic  and  political 
system  must  be  gauged,  as  likewise  his'  pe- 
culiar emphasis  on  the  personal  aspect  of 
political  relations.  Wholesome  sympathy  with 
his  subject  and  absence  of  the  intrusion  of 
distasteful  personal  and  political  prejudices 
are  pleasant  features  of  Mr.  Croly's  work. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Battle  op  Principles,  by  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  is  "A  Study  of  Heroism  and 
Eloquence  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict."  Dr. 
Hillis,  succeeding  to  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth 
church,  Brooklyn,  appears  to  have  received 
with  that  charge  the  mantle  of  its  great 
preacher,  and  he  hands  down  to  the  present 
generation  the  story  which  brought  to  its 
crisis  the  conflict  between  free  and  slave  labor. 
An  account  of  the  work  that  Sumner  did  in 
the  senate,  Garrison  through  the  press  and 
Phillips  on  the  platform  ;  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose 
novel  did  more  than  any  legislation  to  rouse 
the  nation ;  of  the  war  itself,  and  a  eulogy  of 
our  great  war  president — these  are  comprised 
in  Dr.  Hillis's  study.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  $1.20. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Minister  and  the  Spiritual  Life,  by 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus.  This  volume  contains 
the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  for  1911  and 
aims  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  preacher's 
work.  It  interprets  this  to  be  the  impartation 
of  spiritual  life.  But  if  the  minister  shall 
effectively  impart  spiritual  life  he  must  him- 
self be  not  merely  spiritually  alive  but  full 
of  the  inspiration  and  energy  which  comes 
from  the  spirit.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  perceives  that 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  talk  about 
the  waning  power  of  the  pulpit  it  is  because 
the  man  in  the  pulpit  has  not  fully  appreciated 
the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life  that  he  must 
cultivate.  The  qualities  that  have  commended 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  to  the  public  are  fully  displayed 
in  these  living  discourses  to  his  prospective 
fellow  ministers.  He  criticises  ministerial  de- 
ficiencies and  faults  with  the  sincerest  sym- 
pathy. He  offers  suggestions  and  glimpses  of 
larger  usefulness,  and  illustrates  this  thought 
profusely  out  of  a  richly  equipped  mind  and 
experience.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.     $1.25  net. 

A  Critical  anb  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
THE  Book  of  Isaiah  :  I-XXXIX  by  George 
Buchanan  Gray;  XL-LXVI  by  Arthur  S.  Peake. 
The  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
was  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  lamented 
Professor  A.  3.  Davidson  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  than  whom  none  other  among 
British  or  American  scholars  could  have  been 
better  equipped  to  treat  of  such  an  important 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Since,  however, 
Dr.  Davidson  died  before  he  could  do  much 
toward  preparing  the  volume  it  was  decided 
that  instead  of  one,  two  volumes  should  be  de- 
voted to  Isaiah  in  this  series,  and  that  two 
writers  should  be  employed  to  take  the  por- 
tions respectively  designated  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  as  above  given.  An  introduction  by 
Professor  Gray,  together  with  a  minute  com- 
mentary   inclusive    of    the    history    •f  inter- 


pretation and  a  rendering  of  the  text,  con- 
stitute the  content  of  the  rolume.  Dr.  Gray 
is  an  earnest  believer  and  advocate  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  recog- 
nized as  critical,  and  he  enters  into  the  work 
of  elucidating  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  with  a 
true  scholarly  scientific  spirit.  [Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.     $3  net. 

Reasons  and  Reasons,  by  James  Moffatt.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  descriptive  title  appended 
to  this  volume  the  ordinary  reader  would 
hardly  think  of  it  as  a  book  of  sermons.  It 
is  true,  each  of  the  short  essaylike  discourses 
in  it  is  ushered  with  a  Bible  text  and  abounds 
in  suggestive,  practical  thought ;  but  this  fea- 
ture aside  the  discourses  are  altogether  un- 
conventional and  unlike  the  ordinary  pulpit 
address.  They  might  have  been  prepared  as 
editorials  for  a  religious  journal.  But  whether 
viewed  as  sermons  or  as  editorial  articles  the 
contents  of  the  volume  are  full  of  literary 
sparkle  as  well  as  of  stimulating  thought,  and 
whoever  takes  it  up  with  the  idea  of  sampling 
it  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  read  if 
through,  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.  $i.so. 

Education 

Social  Aspects  of  Education  :  A  Book  of 
Sources  and  Original  Discussions  with  An- 
notated Bibliographies,  by  Irving  King.  "Al- 
though," says  the  author,  "the  social  implica- 
tions of  education  are  evident  enough,  most  of 
the  work  offered  teachers  in  their  professional 
course  has  been  relatively  individualistic.  In 
educational  psychology,  for  instance,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  process  is  described 
largely  as  if  it  took  place  in  a  social  vacuum." 
In  this  closely  printed  work  of  over  400  pages 
Dr.  King  sets  out  to  remedy  this  condition  by 
supplying  an  outline  for  a  course  in  pedagogy 
which  shall  "secure  to  the  student  a  broad 
and  suggestive  view  of  education  in  its  more 
evident  social  relationships  and  more  specific- 
ally with  reference  to  its  relation  to  social 
progress."  Of  the  value  of  such  a  work  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Even  the  lay  reader  will 
clearly  see  this  if  he  reads  such  a  chapter  as 
that  on  democratic  government  in  schools — 
as  yet  an  ideal  toward  which  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  turn.  The  bibliographies  include 
not  only  works  on  the  actual  pedagogical  side 
of  the  subject  but  provide  a  sufficient  basis 
of  social  psychology  to  give  the  course  a  firm 
foundation.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.60  net. 

The  Home-Made  Kindergarten,  by  Nora 
.\rchibald  Smith,  concerns  itself  with  indoor 
and  outdoor  work  and  play,  and  with  stories 
games  and  songs  for  little  folks,  from  the  babv 
on  through  to  the  past-kindergarten  age.  This 
little  volume  will  be  found  especially  helpful 
by  mothers  in  isolated  homes  which  have  few 
of  the  advantages  modern  civilization  can  give. 
There  is  no  home,  however  ill  equipped,  but 
has  the  materials  required  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    75  cents  net. 

The  School  in  the  Home,  by  Adolf  A. 
Berle.  Stimulating  talks  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers by  a  professor  of  applied  Christianity  in 
Tufts  College.  Dr.  Berle's  theory  is  that  an 
intelligent  home  training  may  save  the  child 
from  three  to  five  years  of  school  drudgery. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Popular  Science 

The  Super  Race,  by  Scott  Nearing,  and 
The  Burden  of  Poverty,  by  Charles  F.  Dole, 
are  two  new  volumes  in  "The  Art  of  Life" 
series.  The  first  is  a  contention  that  with 
eugenics,  social  adjustment  and  education  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  super  race  will  be- 
come a  practical  one.  The  second  is  a  pro- 
gressive program  for  the  stamping  out  of  pov- 
erty. Both  Tolumes  are  stimulatingly  sug- 
gestive. [B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  Each 
SO  cents  net. 

Introduction  to  Science,  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
authoritative  books  in  the  "Home  University 
Library"  is  this  general  sketch  of  the  scope, 
classification  and  methods  of  the  sciences.  The 
mood  of  science,  says  Professor  Thon»s«n,  is 
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the  knowing  mood  as  distinguished  from  the 
emotional  on  the  one  hand  and  the  practical 
on  the  other  hand;  but  all  three  moods  have 
coordinate  value.  Perhaps  the  best  two  chap- 
ters in  the  book  are  those  which  deal  re- 
spectively with  science  and  philosophy  and  with 
science  and  religion.  They  answer  two  very 
prevalent  errors,  the  one  that  philosophy  has 
ruled  out  the  primacy  of  life  and  the  other 
that  science  has  in  some  mysterious  manner 
replaced  religion  and  made  it  unnecessary. 
Professor  Thomson  shows  that  those  philos- 
ophers who  try  to  explain  life  mechanically 
are  not  on  the  right  track.  He  avows  his 
faith  in  that  biological  gospel  once  thought  to 
be  discredited  and  referred  to,  always  con- 
temptuously, by  men  of  Haeckel's  school  as 
"vitalism."  In  fact  Mr.  Thomson  shows  that 
vitalism  has  a  good  deal  of  vitality.  The  book 
is  one  which  all  who  are  confused  by  the  pres- 
ent thought  situation  should  read  carefully. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Human  Efficiency,  by  Horatio  W.  Dresser. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  human 
nature,  studied  from  a  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  Dr.  Dresser's  latest  book  marks  an 
extension  of  various  theories  of  interest  to 
students  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  for  the  untechnical  public.  He  is 
concerned  with  a  type  of  efficiency  that  seeks 
first  of  all  to  broaden  and  enrich  personal 
life.  He  assumes  that  every  individual  is  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  and  development  of 
his  inner  resources,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
employ  his  capacities  to  the  full.  Upon  this 
adequate  foundation  the  author  bases  his  con- 
viction that  the  application  of  the  principles 
enunciated  in  his  treatise  will  make  for  ma- 
terial and  moral  efficiency.  Perhaps  the  chief 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  its  certainty  to  in- 
duce in  everyone  who  reads  it  a  healthy  intro- 
spection. [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Lighted  Way,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim,  deals  with  a  set  of  absolute  improbabili- 
ties, the  details  of  which  are  rather  more  trite 
than  one  expects — a  poor  but  handsome  boy 
who  is  taken  up  by  his  employer  and  his 
employer's  wife,  and  a  crippled  orphan  girl, 
beautiful,  of  course,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  prince.  A  modern  dash  is  added 
by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's  usual 
international  intrigues — this  time  a  proposed 
revolution  in  Spain,  engineered  by  anarchists, 
who  are  going  to  establish  the  prince  on  the 
throne  as  soon  as  they  can  arrange  a  vacancy. 
The  story  moves  along  briskly  under  the  im- 
petus of  numerous  murders  and  mysterious  in- 
cidents. It  is  characteristically  "Oppenheim," 
yet  not  so  good  a  story  nor  so  well  done  as 
"Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four."  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Widow  Woman,  by  Charles  Lee,  is  a 
charmingly  colloquial  story  of  a  colony  of 
fisher  folk  in  the  quaint  little  community  of 
Pendenneck,  having  to  do  with  the  romances 
of  the  "widow  woman"  (who  is  fat  and  pros- 
perous and  much  wooed)  and  some  supple- 
mentary affairs  among  the  "maids"  who  are 
manifestly  more  charming.  It  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  character  work — one  makes  a  num- 
ber of  good  friends  between  those  dainty  blue 
book  covers — and  it  abounds  in  humorous 
philosophy,  principally  concerning  the  absorb- 
ing theme  of  courtship.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Danger.  Several  years  ago  the  author  of 
this  anonymous  society  novel,  in  the  "lonely 
places"  of  the  far  North,  found  the  suggestion 
for  his  story  in  some  newspaper  clippings  in  an 
abandoned  cabin.  It  is  an  impossible  tale  in 
many  respects,  decidedly  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  young  girl  reader.  [Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Frontier,  by  Maurice  Leblanc.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  stirring  tale  of  modern  war- 
fare between  France  and  Germany  to  suggest 
the  "Arsene  Lupin"  stories  of  M.  Leblanc — 
unless  it  be  the  quality  of  the  workmanship. 
It's  a  highly  artistic  thing  and  it  relates  a 
powerful  martial  drama.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

Baby  Grand,  by  John  Luther  Long.  Six  new 
stories  by  the  author  of  "Madame  Butterfly" 
dedicated  to  "Fortune's  Vagrants — -who,  prin- 
cipally, inhabit  this  book."  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 


Books  for  the  Young 

Paul  the  Minstrel,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  When  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  a  housemaster  at  Eton  he  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  relating  eld  tales  of  knightly 
romance  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  his  boys' 
interest  and  unobtrusively  fire  them  with  a 
zeal  for  knightly  virtue.  This  volume  com- 
prises many  of  those  eagerly-listened-to  stories. 
Obvious  moral  exhortation  defeats  its  own 
purpose  with  a  growing  boy,  and  Mr.  Benson's 
keen  appreciation  of  this  fact  makes  for  the 
delightful  inspiration  of  those  mediaeval  tales. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Around  the  Fire,  by  Harold  M.  Burr.  This 
little  volume  of  stories  reproduces  for  boys 
much  of  the  rude  mythology  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxoiis  and  Celts  from  whom  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  drawn  so  great  a  proportion  of  its 
more  rugged  qualities.  The  life  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  the  savage  and  heathen 
clans  that  in  process  of  God's  time  built  up 
Christian  England  is  here  well  portrayed.  [As- 
sociation Press,  New  York. 

More  Guessing  Contests  by  "Dame  Curt- 
sey," by  Ellye  Howell  Glover,  contains  more 
than  100  ideas  of  entertainment  for  old  and 
young.  Some  are  new  and  novel,  others  re- 
clothed,  but  all  meet  a  popular  demand  for 
"guessing  contests,"  a  form  of  diversion  which 
never  loses  favor.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,    so  cents  net. 

Indoor  Games,  by  G.  Cornelius  Baker.  Any 
mother  who  has  had  the  task  of  entertaining 
the  playmates  of  her  half-grown  boys  will  see 
at  once  the  usefulness  of  this  little  book,  and 
sigh  for  the  help  it  might  have  been  many  a 
time  when  she  had  to  be  informal  hostess 
to  a  more  or  less  impromptu  boy  party.  [As- 
sociation Press,  New  York. 

Harper's  Boating  Book  for  Boys,  edited 
by  Charles  G.  Davis.  A  very  complete  guide 
to  motor  boating,  sailing,  canoeing  and  row- 
ing for  the  outdoor  boy.  The  author  has  had 
j'ears  of  experience  with  boats  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  directions  are  simple,  plainly  worded 
and  adequate.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    $1.75  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Modern  English  Literature,  by  G.  H.  Mair. 
This  volume  in  the  "Home  University  Li- 
brary" deals  with  English  literature  from  the 
time  of  the  renaissance,  of  which  period  and  its 
influence  a  very  clear  summary  is  given.  The 
succeeding  chapters  deal  with  Elizabethan  lit- 
erature and  drama,  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  "age  of  good  sense,"  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
time,  the  romantic  revival,  the  Victorian  age 
and  the  present  period.  Yeats  and  the  Irish 
school  are  given  full  justice  in  this  final  chap- 
ter:  "The  poetry  of  these  men,"  the  author 
concludes,  "is  the  denial,  passionately  made, 
of  everything  the  world  prizes."  Such  op- 
posites  as  Shaw  and  Synge  are  also  appre- 
ciatively and  justly  dealt  with.  [Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York.     50  cents  net. 

Mesopotamian  Archaeology,  by  Percy  S.  P. 
Handcock,  assistant  in  the  department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  an  injustice  to  author  and  pub- 
lishers to  attempt  a  brief  review  of  a  volume 
of  the  scope  and  importance  of  this  one.  The 
civilizations  of  ancient  Babylonia,  Assyria  and 
the  adjacent  countries  are  studied,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  "the  cultural  evolu- 
tion of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia."  It  is, 
of  course,  a  book  for  the  specialist — who,  by 
the  way,  will  be  delighted  with  the  excellent 
plates  and  sketches.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.     $3.50  net. 

The  "Home  University  Library"  grows  by  the 
addition  of  four  new  volumes.  The  first  of 
these  on  Psychology,  by  William  McDougall, 
attempts  to  answer  the  question.  What  is 
psychology  ?  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most 
recent  discussions  in  this  rapidly  changing  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  The  author  is  a 
cautious  thinker,  so  cautious  indeed  that  he 
declines  to  commit  himself  to  the  existence 
of  mind  as  a  separate  entity.  Psychology  is 
to  him  "the  study  of  behavior" ;  but  when 
asked,  "The  behavior  of  what?  or  of  whom?" 
he  would  decline  to  give  a  positive  answer. 
Practically,  of  course,  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  avoid  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "the  soul," 
"the  mind,"  "the  self,"  and  at  the  end  the 


reader  is  left  to  his  own  belief  in  the  existence 
of  his  own  mind.  In  The  Principles  of 
Physiology  John  Grey  McKendrick  answers 
the  question  as  to  how  living  organisms  are 
constituted,  how  they  grow,  what  changes  take 
place  within  them  and  how  these  changes  are 
brought  about.  Matter  and  Energy,  by  F. 
Soddy,  is  a  summary  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  science  of  the  "new  physics."  It  presents 
in  a  compact  yet  clear  review  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  molecule  and  the  atom.  The  section  on 
radioactivity  and  the  radioactive  elements  is 
especially  full  of  fascinating  interest.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  philosophical  cast 
of  mind.  His  suggestions  as  to  the  past  and 
the  future  of  the  world  and  of  civilization  are 
full  of  interest.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids's  Buddhism  is  the  de- 
liberate effort  made  by  the  author  to  put  her- 
self in  the  place  of  the  Buddhist  on  his  own 
native  soil,  and  to  see  the  world  as  he  sees  it. 
This  is  not  an  effort  at  mere  sympathy,  which 
implies  after  all  some  difference  of  point  of 
view,  but  at  a  thorough  identification  of  the 
student  with  the  mind  he  is  studying.  And  yet 
Mrs.  Davids  is  not  a  Buddhist,  nor  in  the  end 
does  she  succeed  in  removing  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  Buddhism  to  the  western  mind.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    Each  50  cents. 


Governor  Regulates  Saloons 


Oregon's  Chief  Executive  Calls  Out  MlUtla  to 
Close  Lawless  Roadhonses 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  governor  of  a  state 
been  known  to  give  his  personal  attention  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  state  militia  to  the 
closing  up  of  saloons.  One  notable  exception 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  governor  of  Oregon. 
Oswald  West  is  an  unconventional  governor. 
For  example,  when  the  Republican  legislature 
reduced  the  appropriation  for  his  traveling  ex- 
penses he  announced  that  he  would  ride  on 
horseback  to  the  places  where  he  desired  to  go. 
A  few  days  ago  the  governor,  accompanied 
by  the  adjutant  general,  visited  several  notori- 
ous roadhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland. 
A  number  of  crimes  have  been  traced  to  these 
resorts,  and  as  they  were  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Portland  they  were  practically  without  police 
supervision.  The  governor  says  he  is  not  a 
prohibitionist,  neither  is  he  a  church  member, 
yet  the  day  came  when  he  felt  that  someone 
should  clean  up  these  roadhouses.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  au- 
thority, the  city  police  were  without  authority ; 
so  the  governor  acted. 

In  his  recent  commencement  address  at  Al- 
bany College  Governor  West,  in  his  conversa- 
tional manner,  brought  forth  applause  when  he 
advised  the  graduates  to  take  their  work  seri- 
ously, adding,  "Since  I  have  had  this  job  of 
mine  I  have  been  inclined  to  take  it  rather 
seriously."  He  is  convinced  that  the  liquor 
laws  are  being  violated ;  the  state  has  fur- 
nished him  militia  with  which  to  act.  His 
very  direct  mind  at  once  suggested  that  the 
militia  and  he  together  could  put  the  road- 
houses out  of  existence.  The  governor  first 
went  the  rounds  of  the  roadhouses  and  told 
them  to  clean  up.  He  was  received  courteously, 
but  little  was  done. 

"That  fence  must  come  down,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  proprietor  of  a  roadhouse  whose 
somewhat  ample  grounds  were  surrounded  by 
a  high  board  fence.  The  proprietor  protested 
that  he  did  not  own  the  place.  "No  matter 
about  that,"  said  the  governor,  "take  the  fence 
down."  The  newspapers,  the  dive  keepers  and 
all  the  rest  pondered:  "Has  the  governor 
really  the  power  to  do  such  things?  Would 
the  militia  refuse  to  act?  Could  the  dive 
keepers  by  any  method  enjoin  him?"  A  few 
days  later  the  governor  personally  conducted 
a  military  expedition  with  General  Finzer  and 
a  troop  of  national  guardsmen.  A  "tavern," 
with  its  fence,  was  first  visited.  At  first  the 
proprietor  resisted  the  orders  of  Govenor 
West,  but  finally,  as  the  executive  was  about 
to  give  the  order  to  tear  down  the  fence,  he 
promised  to  obey.  The  guardsmen  good- 
naturedly  offered  to  help. 

The  governor  then  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  roadhouse  to  be  under  martial  law 
and  all  persons  were  warned  not  to  frequent 
the  place.  The  rounds  were  then  made,  and 
rather  than  have  their  places  conducted  under 
martial  law  the  keepers  signed  an  agreement  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  under  no  circum- 
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stances  permit  minors  or  intoxicated  persons 
to  enter  or  be  about  their  resorts;  they  agreed 
that  no  woman  should  be  permitted  to  occupy 
sleeping  apartments  unless  she  were  the  wife 
of  the  proprietor.  No  gambling  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  brewers  of  the  state  have  been  sum- 
moned to  a  personal  conference  with  the  gov- 
ernor, who  has  announced  that  he  means  to 
tell  the  brewers  that  they  must  stop  unlaw- 
ful shipments  of  liquor  into  dry  territories. 
The  governor  says  he  means  to  put  the  militia 
in  charge  of  the  breweries  of  the  state  if  the 
brewers  and  he  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

H.  M.  Crooks. 


Summer  Religious  Gatherings 


Experts  Advocate  Soil  Culture  as  an  Accompa- 
Inlment  to  Soul  Culture— University 
Professors  on  Programs 

The  summer  schools  of  religion,  to  which 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  making  large 
contribution  through  its  country  church  de- 
partment, have  attracted  the  attention  not  only 


pilots."  The  Presbyterian  group  of  ministers 
adopted  resolutions  commending  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Board  for  its  substantial  support 
of  these  summer  schools.  D.  W.  M. 

Summer  School  of  Missions 

The  yearly  session  of  the  summer  school  of 
missions  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  this  year  united 
with  the  missionary  education  movement  and 
additional  talent  was  thus  secured.  The  en- 
rollment was  647,  just  100  more  than  last  year. 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  most  numerous, 
with  191  names.  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  Interdenominational 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  led 
the  council  hour,  which  considered  many  baf- 
fling problems.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  who  has 
been  made  official  lecturer  by  the  committee, 
led  the  devotional  hour.  Her  lecture  on  the 
home  study  book,  "Mormonism,  the  Islam  of 
America,"  drew  large  audiences.  Bruce  Kin- 
ney led  the  study  class  on  Mormonism.  Miss 
Margaret  Burton  of  Chicago  gave  the  lec- 
tures on  the  foreign  study  book,  "China's  New 
Day."  Miss  Maud  A.  Price,  secretary  of  the 
intermediate  Sabbath  school  work  in  Kansas, 
and  J.  E.  Crowthers,  western  field  secretary  of 


A  Group  of  Ministers  at  the  Summer  School  of  Religion,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


of  the  Presbyterian  Church  but  of  all  churches. 
The  programs  of  these  three  schools  (at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. ;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
and  Columbia,  Mo.)  have  reference  to  the 
problems  which  are  elemental  and  universal. 
The  material  presented  falls  generally  into  two 
main  groups — social  religion  and  religious  edu- 
cation. 

The  school  held  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison  has  just  closed.  Its  en- 
rollment included  picked  men  from  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Several  univer- 
sity pastors  and  association  secretaries,  who 
are  banded  together  in  an  alliance,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  program.  In  close  touch 
with  them  was  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  the 
country  church  department  of  the  board.  As 
the  regular  summer  school  of  the  university 
was  in  session  the  school  of  religion  had  the 
advantage  of  the  use  of  its  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus, and  the  assistance  of  professors  as 
lecturers,  particularly  those  associated  with 
the  school  of  agriculture.  The  widest  range 
of  topics  is  presented  by  means  of  lectures  and 
discussions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pro- 
fessors in  the  university  school  of  agriculture 
discussed  such  themes  as  "Constructive  Com- 
munity Leadership,"  "Alfalfa,"  "More  and  Bet- 
ter Livestock" — subjects  not  generally  con- 
sidered at  summer  schools  for  ministers.  These 
summer  schools  are  not  primarily  inspirational, 
but  educational. 

It  is  recognized  that  after  the  preacher  has 
been  out  of  the  schools  for  a  number  of  years 
he  needs  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
work  in  a  scientific  way,  through  something 
like  a  short  postgraduate  course.  By  means 
of  a  summer  school  for  the  study  of  village 
and  rural  problems  the  country  minister  has 
"his  job"  dignified.  Here,  too,  is  a  field  for  an 
expert  of  the  highest  order — an  expert  who,  to 
justify  himself  and  his  work,  must  help  others 
realize  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  to  do  with 
soil  culture  as  well  as  soul  culture.  As  one 
lecturer  said,  "We  must  see  that  religion  has 
to  do  with  all  life.    We  are  not  simply  sky 


the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  were  also 
on  the  program. 

For  the  second  time  the  missions  house  was 
the  center  of  the  spirit  of  the  summer  school, 
and  this  year  it  was  announced  that  there  is 
but  a  small  amount  still  due  on  the  building. 
The  social  life  was  taken  care  of  by  various 
attractive  means.  A  luncheon  was  planned  to 
give  the  young  people  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss their  own  work.  It  was  attended  by  a 
hundred  young  ladies  who  decided  to  erect 
a  building  on  the  Chautauqua  grounds  to  be  used 
as  headquarters  for  young  people. 

Cedar  Rapids  Bible  Conference 

The  second  annual  Bible  conference  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  was  held  in  Sinclair  Memorial 
chapel  of  Coe  College.  To  President  Marquis 
is  due  chief  credit  for  the  strong  program.  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
opened  the  conference  with  a  message  on  the 
"Social  Gospel."  During  succeeding  days  he 
made  several  other  strong  addresses.  Bishop 
Lewis  spoke  from  his  large  experience  in  China 
and  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  the  evangelization  of  the  new  re 
public.  Dr.  Amos  W.  Patten,  professor  of 
the  English  Bible  at  Northwestern  University, 
thrilled  his  hearers  with  his  Old  Testament 
studies.  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden  of  Western 
Seminary  gave  six  plain  and  stirring  messages 
on  problems  of  God,  philosophy,  evolution, 
immortality,  evil  and  preaching.  Henry  F. 
Cope,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago  interested  his  hearers 
in  his  lectures  on  the  religious  education  of 
the  boy,  the  girl  and  the  adult  and  on  "Re- 
ligious Education  Through  the  Church  and  the 
Community." 

"The  Ministry  and  Its  Message"  was  treated 
in  a  masterful  way  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross, 
professor-elect  of  Union  Seminary. 

Black  Hills  Young  People's  Conference 
A  conference  will  be  held  Aug.   19-26  at 
Sylvan  Lake,  S.  D.,  for  young  people  in  the 
Black  Hills  region.    Classes  are  offered  in  Old 
and  New  Testament  Bible  study,  home  and  for- 


eign missions,  teachers'  training  and  in  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  methods.  While  this  is  pri- 
marily a  Christian  Endeavor  conference,  all 
young  men  and  women  interested  in  religious 
work  are  invited  to  attend.  President  C.  H, 
French  of  Huron  College  and  President  C.  C. 
O'Hara  of  the  South  Dakota  State  School  of 
Mines  have  been  invited  to  take  part.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  D.  D.  Tallman, 
Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 


For  Teacher  Training  Campaign 

Field  men  of  the  Sabbath  School  Board  who 
operate  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  will 
conduct  a  campaign  for  organizing  classes 
and  stimulating  teacher  training  work  in  gen- 
eral, the  campaign  being  for  two  months  fol- 
lowing Sept.  15.  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams,  405 
Abington  building,  Portland,  Ore.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  campaign.  Committeemen  in  the 
presbyteries,  Sabbath  school  missionaries  and 
other  leaders  will  assist  in  carrying  the  work 
to  the  churches.  The  hope  is  that  many  of 
the  pastors  in  the  district  may  give  impetus  to 
the  movement  in  their  Rally  Day  sermons 
Sept.  29. 

A  feature  of  the  campaign  will  be  teacher 
training  institutes  in  some  of  the  larger  cen- 
ters. At  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  plan  is  com- 
pleted for  a  "teacher  training  week"  Sept. 
22-29.  Here  educational  superintendents  of  the 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches 
will  cooperate  and  a  committee  of  representa- 
tive ministers  and  laymen  has  been  organized 
to  make  the  week  contribute  to  the  interests 
of  all  the  churches.  The  first  Sunday  will  be 
"teacher  training  day"  in  the  churches,  pastors 
preaching  on  training  leaders  for  work  among 
the  youth.  On  Monday  meetings  will  be  held 
for  pastors  and  superintendents.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  three  simultaneous  institutes  wii. 
be  held  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
Thursday  the  workers  will  be  assembled  in  their 
individual  churches  and  on  Friday  in  denomi- 
national groups.  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  there  will 
be  a  teacher  training  rally  for  all  the  workers 
of  the  city  at  3  p.  m.  A.  M.  Williams. 


Churches  to  Present  Claims  of  Ministry 
on  Vocation  Day 

The  last  General  Assembly,  realizing  the 
pressing  need  for  more  men  for  the  ministry, 
saw  that  the  Sunday  school  and  young  peo- 
ple's societies  were  not  in  vital  touch  with  this 
important  work  and  therefore  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Board  of  Education  set 
aside  one  Sunday  when  this  matter  should  be 
presented.  Several  hundred  churches  are  al- 
ready planning  to  observe  Vocation  Day.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  speakers  on  this  day 
will  press  for  an  immediate  decision,  but 
only  consider  the  claims  and  attractions  of  the 
ministry.  If  on  Vocation  Day  the  names  of 
those  who  are  thinking  about  the  ministry  as 
a  life  calling  are  handed  in  it  will  give  the 
pastor  an  opportunity  to  have  personal  inter- 
views and  the  board  will  have  a  chance  to 
press  the  claims  of  the  ministry. 

This  day  is  not  intended  to  become  a  per- 
manent day  in  the  church  calendar.  Nor  is  it 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  other  day 
or  supersede  any  other  plan,  but  it  is  intended 
to  bring  the  youths  of  the  entire  church 
face  to  face  with  what  they  propose  to  do  with 
their  life,  what  investment  they  will  make  of 
it,  whether  it  shall  be  a  life  of  business  or  the 
business  of  making  a  life.  Anyone  desiring 
further  information  should  address  the  Board 
of  Education. 


Sunday  School  Advance  Recorded 

The  steady  advance  toward  greater  efficiency 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  all  denominations  throughout  the  country 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
quarter  more  than  2,500  adult  Bible  classes 
have  been  given  certificates  of  recognition  by 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association, 
indicating  that  they  have  attained  the  standard 
of  excellence  set  by  that  body.  In  this  move- 
ment the  Methodist  Episcopals  (North)  are 
far  in  the  lead,  having  received  682  certificates 
during  the  quarter ;  the  Presbyterians  U.  S.  A. 
have  received  316.  The  total  enrollment  to 
date  in  recognized  classes  in  the  former  de- 
nomination is  174,000  and  in  the  latter  63,000. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  162,000  and  for  the  Baptists  54,000. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


^.Writers  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  arc 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
words  is  an  acceptable  maximum.  Communi- 
cations of  greater  length  will  be  cut  down, 
or  ivill  be  returned  if  marked  "in  full  or 
not  at  all."} 

Wants  Full  Names  of  Writers 

The  writer  as  well  as  many  others  cannot 
understand  why  all  the  communications  to  tht 
Open  Hearth  should  not  be  signed  by  th,' 
full  names  of  the  writers. 

Many  of  us  pay  no  more  respect  to  an  un- 
signed communication  than  we  would  to  an 
anonymous  letter.  Is  it  not  possible  also  that 
the  sharpness  of  criticism  would  be  modified 
and  the  accuracy  of  statements  would  be  fully 
tested  if  given  over  one's  own  name?  No 
one  ought  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  give 
personal  guaranty  for  the  things  to  which  he 
gives  publicity  as  widespread  as  The  Continent 
affords.  Edward  P.  Elcock. 


French  Government  Friendly  to  Missions 

Under  the  heading,  "New  Kamerun  Open 
to  Missionary  Effort,"  in  the  issue  of  March 
28,  is  the  statement  that  "the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  permit  other  than  a  French 
society  to  commence  work"  in  the  territory 
recently  ceded  by  France  to  Germany.  This 
region,  however,  has  always  been  open  to  our 
missionaries.  One  Protestant  church,  organ- 
ized by  the  Presbytery  of  Corisco,  is  situated 
on  the  western  limit  of  this  territory,  which 
comprises  the  shore  of  Corisco  bay  from  the 
Muni  river  south  to  the  Monda  river;  and 
the  southern  boundary,  which  runs  northeast- 
erly from  the  Monda,  beginning  a  few  miles 
from  Libreville,  where  the  station  of  Baroka 
was  maintained  from  1842  to  1909,  passes  only 
a  short  distance  from  Angom,  opened  in  1881 
and  finally  closed  in  1909.  in  this  district  on 
the  Gaboon  river  are  two  churches  (one  self- 
supporting)  with  a  combined  membership  of 
;30o. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  has  not  occupied 
the  ceded  territory  (except  for  the  small 
church  on  its  border)  simply  because  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  at  these  two  stations  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  work 
already  in  progress  on  the  Gaboon  river  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  their  efforts  to  the  north- 
ward, where  they  were  perfectly  free  to  go. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  mission  I  have  found 
the  French  government  not  only  tolerant  but 
liberal,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  fact, 
until  recently,  when  it  began  to  .establish 
secular  schools,  it  made  an  annual  grant  to 
our  school  at  Baroka. 

The  two  stations  mentioned  were  closed 
not  because  of  any  difficulty  with  the  govern- 
ment but  because  the  failure  to  obtain  French 
teachers  for  the  schools  seemed  to  impede  the 
work,  and  the  phenomenal  growth  of  that  in 
Kamerun  has  been  thought  to  call  for  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  available  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  the  field.  Edward  A.  Ford. 

Benito,  Africa. 


American  Bible  Society  in  Korea 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  interesting  article  in  The 
Continent  for  July  11,  speaks  of  the  Amer.can 
Bible  Society  as  though  it  had  recently  enteied 
the  field  in  Korea  "unable  to  resist  the  desire 
to  share  in  the  Korean  fruits." 

Korea  is  no  new  field  for  the  American 
Bible  Society.  It  began  its  work  for  that 
country  in  1882  and  administered  the  same 
until  Jan.  i,  1904,  under  the  care  of  its  agent 
Mr.  Loomis,  who  also  had  charge  of  its  in 
terests  in  Japan.  It  preceded  missionary  oc- 
cupation in  its  effort  to  reach  the  people  with 
the  Scriptures,  using  translations  made  under 
its  auspices  by  a  Korean  professor  then  in  the 
Imperial  University  at  Toyko.  These  Scrip- 
tures were  used  by  the  first  missionaries  when 
they  entered  Korea.  The  society's  agent  was 
in  Korea  in  1885  and  nearly  every  year  there- 
after cooperating  with  the  missionaries  in  the 
beginning  of  their  movements  in  that  country. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  translation 
of   the   present    Korean    Bible   the  American 


Bible  Society  has  borne  two-fifths  of  the  cost, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Society  two- 
fifths  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
land one-fifth.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  present  Korean  Scriptures  are  due  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
Bible  societies,  in  which  the  American  society 
has  from  the  beginning  borne  its  full  portion 

In  1904  the  American  Bible  Society  united 
its  work  in  Korea  with  that  of  the  British 
societies  in  a  joint  agency,  of  which  it  bore 
two-fifths  of  the  expenses.  This  joint  agency 
was  given  up  on  the  first  of  January,  1908, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

There  are  other  incidental  inaccuracies  in 
the  paragraph  referred  to  which  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  discuss. 

The  American  Bible  Society's  relations  with 
the  missionaries  have  been  helpful.  It  has 
undertaken  no  divisive  plans  and  treats  ali 
whom  it  serves  alike,  as  it  does  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

William  I.  Haven, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

[Dr.  Haven's  letter  tempts  me  to  contro- 
versy ;  for  I  know  more  about  the  American 
Bible  Society's  "enterprise"  in  the  East  than 
I  have  yet  written,  and  an  "explanation"  like 
the  above  can  in  its  turn  be  explained.  But 
what  is  the  use?  Developments  of  modern 
spirit  in  the  church  should  by  this  time  have 
convinced  the  American  Bible  Society,  as  tacII 
as  all  other  boards  and  societies,  that  every 
Christian  missionary  body  must  so  conduct  its 
operations,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth,  that  they  can  endure  the  white  light  of 
fearless  investigation  and  publicity.  A  godly 
purpose  no  longer  atones  for  unworthy  methods. 
— W,  T.  Ellis.] 


No  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins 

Allow  me  to  comment  upon  I.  E.  Day's  ar- 
ticle in  the  issue  of  July  1 1  coilcerning  the 
parable  of  the  old  and  new  wine  and  the  wine- 
skins. Mr.  Day  declares  that  no  one  ever  did 
put  new  wine  into  new  skins  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  it  against  the  effect  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  bursting  of  the  skins.  He  says  the 
fermentation  was  over  before  the  wine  was 
bottled  ;  otherwise  it  would  burst  new  skins  as 
well  as  old,  making  no  allowance  for  the  greater 
pliancy  of  the  new,  even  when  the  old  were 
greased. 

All  this  is  certainly  contrary  not  only  to  the 
commonly  accepted  view  but  to  the  judgment 
of  expositors  and  the  records  of  travelers  (an- 
cient and  modern)  in  Oriental  lands,  and  con- 
trary to  the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  "The 
new  wine  will  burst  the  skins  and  itself  will 
be  spilled"  (Luke  5:37).  The  practice  of  brew- 
ers and  distillers  now,  to  which  Mr.  Day  re- 
fers, may  be  because  they  find  that  their  cus- 
tomers prefer  to  have  the  fermentation  over, 
as  less  intoxicating,  allowing  them  to  drink 
more  with  safety. 

What  did  the  Master  mean  to  teach  by  the 
parable?  It  was  that  the  forms  of  the  old 
dispensation,  such  as  rigid  periodic  fastings, 
were  not  fitted  to  the  new  dispensation,  the 
essential  spirit  of  which  is  vitality,  progress, 
adaptation  to  new  conditions.  His  adversaries 
would  find  it  so  under  the  influence  of  the 
principles  which  his  gospel  was  introducing 
into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  disciples.  The 
illustration  was  apt  and  the  facts  were  pal- 
pable. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone  has 
been  "caught  in  a  trap"  it  is  not  R.  S.  H.,  but 
his  too  confident,  sarcastic  critic. 

H.  B.  Elliot. 


Complaint  from  Young  People 

To  hear  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  middle-aged  men  of  our  land, 
some  of  the  ones  who  are  doing  chautauqua 
lecturing  in  smaller  cities,  refer  to  the  laxity 
of  spiritual  life  and  to  hear  them  criticise 
the  church  and  the  Bible  and  play  to  the  gal- 
leries in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  con- 
tinually preaching  an  idiotic  optimism  out  of 
one  side  of  the  mouth  and  a  ridiculous  pessi- 
mism out  of  the  other;  to  hear  these  feeble 
efforts  to  solve  present-day  problems  makes 
one  say :  "Well,  truly  the  average  thinker  is 
confused  and  it  isn't  any  wonder  the  aver- 
age listener  is  living  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  real  conviction  somewhere."  What  are 
these  fellows  trying  to  do?  Do  they  think 
the  young  people  of  the  present  are  growing 


up  to  be  a  bunch  of  intellectual  vandals  who 
will  go  around  pulling  up  by  the  roots  every 
sacred  thing  and  blast  from  its  foundation 
every   old  stronghold   of   Christian  security? 

Men  say  things  with  a  flourish  and  a  finesse 
that  is  pitiable  when  you  consider  what  they've 
said.  A  man  in  the  heart  of  his  lecture  on 
"hookworm  disease"  finds  a  place  somewhere 
to  insert  something  like  the  following :  "I 
tell  you,  people,  frankly,  and  I'm  a  minister 
too,  we're  simply  overdoing  this  church  busi- 
ness— no  wonder  men  don't  go  to  church,"  etc., 
etc.    And  so  it  goes. 

It  is  not  only  once  in  a  while,  but  too  fre- 
quently, that  we  young  people  are  given  that 
sort  of  sand  to  build  on.  Hundreds  of  us  are 
tired  of  it.  Sermons  on  "Why  Men  Don't 
Go  to  Church,"  when  we  know  they  do  if 
talented  men  of  God  give  the  message ;  es- 
says and  books  and  stories  portraying  condi- 
tions and  tendencies  and  doubts  which  either 
do  not  exist,  or,  existing,  do  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  anything  in  modern  human  beings 
that  was  not  also  present  in  the  ancients — al- 
ways a  bad  case  of  sin,  needing  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  old-fashioned  way.  The  worst 
sort  of  demagogy  for  misleading  young  peo- 
ple is  the  kind  that  assumes  that  they  are  will- 
ing for  everything  to  be  turned  over  to  laxity 
and  levity.  This  type  of  demagogue  is  on 
the  chautauqua  and  lyceum  platforms.  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  young  people  of  the 
land  to  get  him  off.  Karl  P.  Miller. 


Dr.  Ormiston's  Refractory  Hair 

Mr.  Ballantyne's  reference  to  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  Dr.  Ormiston's  hair  in  "Open 
Hearth"  July  11  reminds  me  of  a  story  whicu 
was  told  me  in  that  connection. 

The  doctor's  hair  shot  up  for  several  inches 
after  an  incorrigible  fashion  from  the  middle 
of  his  partly  bald  crown,  as  I  well  remember. 
After  entering  on  his  pastorate  in  a  Canadian 
city  its  distracting  effect  on  the  congregation 
moved  the  session  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
They  did  so,  as  the  story  goes,  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  "half  moon"  style  of  his  hair  was 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  more  vanity  than 
was  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  gravity  of  the  work.  They  appointed 
a  committee  of  remonstrance  to  wait  upon  him. 
He  was  kindly  informed  as  to  the  status  of 
opinion  and  petitioned,  in  the  interest  of  that 
decorum  becoming  the  time,  place  and  service, 
to  adopt  a  less  conspicuous  and  aspiring  style 
of  hair  dressing.  With  a  merry  twinkle  he 
graciously  assented  and  the  committee  took 
its  departure  much  pleased. 

Next  Sabbath  morning,  by  dint  of  a  liberal 
application  of  pomade,  that  heaven-kissing  hair 
was  compelled  to  lie  as  lowly  on  the  doctor's 
pate  as  if  it  were  a  field  of  heavy  grain  re- 
cently visited  by  a  great  wind  and  rain  storm. 
But  alas  for  the  equanimity  of  the  session  and 
congregation  1  When  his  "impetuous  and  fiery 
delivery"  asserted  itself,  so  did  his  hair.  He 
soon  presented  an  amazing  spectacle.  A  wisp 
here  and  a  wisp  there  shot  heavenward,  while 
other  portions  were  still  in  bondage — in  short, 
a  living  illustration  of  a  sun-god  in  the  pulpit ! 
This  was  too  much.  The  panicky  elders  has- 
tened to  inform  him  that  he  was  absolved  from 
any  further  attempt  to  control  the  uncon- 
trollable. W.  M.  Campbell. 


Growth  of  Temperance  Sentiment 

The  Canadian  government,  following  the  lead 
of  the  United  States,  recently  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  army  can- 
teens. The  liquor  dealers  have  been  making 
subtle  attempts  to  restore  the  army  groggeries, 
but  Colonel  Hughes,  minister  of  militia,  has 
put  a  quietus  on  the  movement,  stating  that 
"the  government  will  not  act  as  bartender  to 
serve  drinks  to  fellows  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  be  addicted  to  the  habit." 

The  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior  has 
decided  to  add  to  the  medical  division  of  the 
ministry  a  department  which  shall  be  a  central 
office  for  warfare  against  alcohol.  The  bureau 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  privy  medical 
counselor.  Dr.  Abel,  and  will  make  use  chiefly 
of  literature  and  operate  through  the  public 
schools. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  reichstag 
are  now  identified  with  the  temperance  reform. 
Of  the  128  temperance  members,  fifty  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Good  Templar  order  and  the  rest 
are  active  temperance  workers  in  other  tem- 
perance societies. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Minnesota 

News  of  the  Twin  Cities 

A  called  meeting  of  Minneapolis  Presbytery 
was  held  in  the  Plymouth  building  July  29. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hutchinson  and  Highland  Park  church  was 
dissolved.  This  church  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  the  pastor's  resignation  is  deeply  regretted 
by  his  people.  He  expects  to  take  up  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Patterson,  formerly  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Chicago,  is  soon  to  begin  work  with 
Aldrich  Avenue  church  as  stated  supply,  being 
the  first  resident  minister  of  this  young  con- 
gregation. It  is  to  be  self-supporting  from  the 
beginning. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Sloane  has  resigned  as  stated 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  presbytery  and  Rev. 
C.  H.  McCaslin  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
him. 

The  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  S. 
Middlemass  over  Homewood  church  terminates 
with  a  number  of  good  things  recorded.  Twenty 
members  have  been  added,  a  debt  of  $i,ooc 
canceled  and  a  modern  heating  plant  installed. 

Work  on  the  new  church  of  Merriam  Park 
St.  Paul,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  George  E.  Davies,  is  spending  August 
with  his  family  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Rer.  J.  C.  Paries  and  family  are  at  the  home 
of  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Paries,  Judge  J.  I. 
Best,  in  Minneapolis.  They  came  from  their 
summer  home  in  northern  Minnesota  with 
the  body  of  their  younger  son,  who  was 
drowned  in  Rainy  river  July  27.  Mr.  Paries 
ii  going  to  pursue  a  special  course  of  study 
in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  Presbyterian  headquarters  established 
a  year  ago  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Plym- 
outh building,  Minneapolis,  have  been  removed 
to  more  convenient  quarters  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  same  building.  They  contain  offices 
of  the  home  mission  field  secretary.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Kearns ;  the  superintendent  of  Sabbath  school 
work,  R.  F.  Sulzer;  the  district  brothtrhood 
secretary.  Dr.  J.  T.  Henderson,  and  an  assembly 
room  adjoining  the  offices  affords  a  meeting 
place  for  presbytery  and  ministers'  union. 
Presbyterians  passing  through  the  city  are  al- 
ways welcome. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Bushnell,  with  his  family,  is  spend- 
ing the  vacation  in  the  East.  The  supplies 
for  Westminster  are  Dr.  William  Chalmers 
Covert  of  Forty-First  Street  church,  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Robert  E.  L.  Jarvis  of  Bethanv 
church,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle  of 
Lake  Forest  church,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Dr.  Harshaw  of  Grace  church  and  family 
are  at  Lake  Osakis.  Rev.  A.  H.  Carver  of 
Luverne  is  supplying  his  pulpit  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 

Rev.  T.  J.  McCrossan  is  in  British  Columbia. 
Supplies  for  Oliver  church  are  Rev.  J.  O. 
Buswell  and  Rev.  Otis  G.  Dale. 

Dr.  Swearingen  of  the  House  of  Hope  spends 
his  vacation  in  the  East.  He  preaches  for 
Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  Aug.  1 1  and  is 
one  of  the  speakers  at  Stony  Brook  conference. 
The  supplies  for  the  House  of  Hope  are  Dr. 
G.  N.  Luccock,  Chicago ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Marshall, 
president  Omaha  Seminary,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Cochran,  secretary  Presbyterian  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Edwards  of  Dayton  Avenue  church  is 
spending  the  vacation  lat  his  summer  home  at 
Isle  Royal.  Dr.  Frank  Hayes  of  Logansport, 
Ind.,  is  supplying  the  pulpit.        J.  T.  H. 


Unique  Conference  at  Spicer 

A  unique  conference  was  recently  held  in 
Spicer  at  Seven  Oaks,  the  beautifully  situated 
home  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Findley,  pastor-evan- 
gelist of  St.  Cloud  Presbytery.  It  has  been 
described  as  ";i  combination  of  a  chautauqua, 
camp  meeting,  missionary  and  Sunday  school 
convention,  and  country  life  institute."  The 
many  friends  of  the  pastor-evangelist  from 
miles  around  gathered  under  the  great  oak  and 
elm  trees  which  border  Green  lake,  hard  by 
Seven  Oaks.  The  program  began  in  the  morn- 
ing with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Rev.  H.  E. 
Easley,  after  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
greeted  with  three  lusty  cheers. 

Addresses  on  practical  problems  relating  to 
the  church  and  to  Christian  citizenship  were 


delivered  by  J.  E.  Napp,  formerly  of  Beirut 
College,  Syria ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Landes,  son  of  a 
missionary  in  Brazil ;  Rev.  A.  G.  Noeshren, 
gymnasium  instructor  for  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  Rev.  U.  G.  McKibben  of  Litchfield, 
Minn. ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Clark,  the  new  pastor  of 
Paynesville,  Minn.,  and  others.  In  the  even- 
ing the  grounds  were  lighted  with  Chinese 
lanterns  and  nine  young  men  recently  from 
Princeton  Seminary  entertained  the  company. 


Kasota  church.  Rev.  F.  C.  Bailey  pastor,  re- 
ceived fourteen  members  recently,  ten  on  con- 
fession. Mr.  Bailey  came  to  this  church  in 
April.  This  was  his  first  pastorate  and  where 
he  began  his  labors  as  a  student  twenty-seven 
years  ago. 

Recently  twelve  members  were  added  to 
Winnebago  church,  of  which  Arthur  G.  Bailey, 
D.  D.,  is  pastor.  Bass  Lake,  the  country  charge 
associated  with  this  field,  received  three. 
Twenty-eight  have  been  received  within  less 
than  a  year  by  Dr.  Bailey. 

As  a  result  of  the  teaching  in  a  communi- 
cants' class  which  was  maintained  for  three 
weeks  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  D.  Gibb, 
Madelia  First  church  received  sixteen  mem- 
bers, fifteen  on  confession,  all  of  whom  were 
from  the  Sunday  school.  The  late  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller's  manual  was  used  by  the  pastor. 

The  work  of  Rev.  D.  McMillen  of  Vesta  is 
a  type  of  the  progressive  missionary  spirit  of 
our  home  missionaries.  Four  years  ago  Mr. 
McMillen  received  a  call  to  Vesta  church 
and  Underwood  church,  nine  miles  out.  Alter 
a  few  months  he  took  on  additional  work  in 
another  rural  district,  also  nine  miles  distant, 
with  such  good  prospects  that  the  pastor  at 
large.  Rev.  L.  F.  Badger,  was  called  to  hold 
special  meetings,  resulting  in  the  organizing 
of  the  Ashton  church,  now  served  alternately 
with  Underwood  church  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon. Still  another  field,  the  village  of  Success, 
was  found  wholly  destitute  of  any  gospel  privi- 
leges excepting  a  large  Catholic  church,  and 
at  his  call  the  Sunday  school  missionary  came, 
held  a  service  and  organized  a  good  Sunday 
school.  The  village  of  Lucan  was  favored 
with  an  occasional  preaching  service  by  the 
missionary  and  is  now  regularly  supplied  each 
Sabbath  by  a  student  pastor. 

First  church  of  Marshall  celebrated  its 
twenty-first  anniversary  June  28  by  a  social 
gathering,  where  an  address  was  given,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments  served  by  the  men.  Let- 
ters were  received  from  Dr.  R.  N.  Adams, 
former  synodical  missionary,  who  organized  the 
church,  also  from  three  former  pastors.  On 
the  Sunday  following  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  Mc- 
Kibbin,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  church 
since  its  organization.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  southern  Minnesota,  including 
Marshall,  has  lost  in  population  during  the  last 
decade  the  church  has  steadily  increased  in 
membership  and  in  influence.  Mr.  McKibbin, 
who  is  moderator  of  Minnesota  Synod,  has 
been  in  his  present  charge  seven  years.  In 
connection  with  the  university  extension  work 
he  has  engaged  speakers  to  present  different 
subjects  helpful  to  the  community.  C.  V.  Crabb 
of  Louisville  Seminary  is  helping  the  pastor 
with  his  two  country  churches  during  the 
summer. 

Nebraska 

Junior  Congregation  in  South  Omaha 

Robert  L.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  South 
Omaha  First  church,  is  taking  great  pride  in 
his  junior  congregation.  An  average  of  fifty 
boys  and  girls  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
catechumen  exercises  at  each  morning  service. 
What  is  proving  a  fascinating  feature  of  the 
Sunday  school  hour  is  the  telling  of  a  story 
of  child  life  in  mission  lands  by  one  of  the 
women  of  the  church.  The  Baraca  class  vol- 
unteered charge  of  the  midweek  service  for 
six  weeks.  The  new  building  project  is  mov- 
ing toward  completion. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Weeks,  after  a  year  of  post- 
graduate studies  at  Union  Seminary,  is  back 
in  the  city  with  his  family  for  the  summer. 
He  has  supplied  Third  church  recently. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cheery,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  of 
Ponca,  is  making  his  summer  home  in  Omaha. 

"Good  Citizenship  Sunday"  was  observed  in 
all  the  parks  of  Omaha  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  7.  Large  crowds  were  addressed  by 
clergymen  and  laymen,  several  of  the  more 
prominent  speakers  being  Presbyterians.  This 
outdoor  method  of  promoting  good  citizenship 


originated  with  a  Nebraska  clergyman,  and  has 
strong  indorsement  from  many  men  of  national 
prominence. 

North  church  recently  welcomed  twenty-one 
persons  into  membership. 

Rev.  Jesse  Wilson  has  assumed  charge  of 
the  church  at  Raymond. 

In  contrast  with  August  of  last  year,  this  year 
few  of  the  pulpits  will  be  manned  by  the 
regular  pastors.  First  German  and  Parkvale 
churches  are  the  exceptions  in  the  city,  while  in 
the  suburbs  Benson  and  South  Omaha  First 
will  be  so  served.  Melvin  V.  Higbee,  D.  D., 
will  be  with  relatives  at  Fairfield,  Iowa ;  E.  H. 
Jenks,  D.  D.,  will  spend  the  summer  with  his 
sons  on  their  ranches  in  Alberta ;  Thomas  H. 
McConnell,  D.  D.,  and  his  family  will  sojourn 
at  their  summer  cottage  at  Vinden  Beach,  Big 
Forks  Lake,  Wis. ;  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Greenlee 
and  wife  have  been  enjoying  July  and  August 
at  Colorado  Springs ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Fleming  will 
be  with  his  family  at  the  northern  lakes ;  Doc- 
tors McGiffin  and  Fisher  will  recreate  in  and 
about  Omaha.  Castellar  Street  and  Third 
churches  are  yet  without  pastors. 

Clifton  Hills  congregation  gave  its  pastor, 
Rev.  T.  B.  Greenlee,  two  months'  furlough.  His 
health  has  been  poor.  During  Mr.  Greenlee's 
absence  Rev.  A.  E.  Lehmann,  pastor-elect  of 
Parkvale  church,  is  supplying  the  former  church 
in  the  morning  and  his  own  in  the  evening. 

Frank  N.  Riale,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
spending  some  weeks  with  relatives  in  this 
city.    He  is  engaged  to  supply  several  pulpits. 

Albert  B.  Marshall,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Omaha  Seminary,  preached  in  First  church  two 
Sundays  in  July.  R.  H.  Houseman. 


The  church  at  Craig  is  now  vacant.  For 
the  size  of  the  church  and  community  this 
field  offers  as  fine  support  to  a  minister  as  any 
in  the  state.  Rev.  Clarence  M.  Junkin  has 
just  closed  a  fruitful  pastorate  of  two  years 
and  a  half.  It  has  long  been  his  plan  to  go 
to  Idaho,  and  now  that  he  has  some  orchard 
interests  in  that  state  he  has  gone  thither  to 
care  for  the  church  at  Wendell. 

Wisconsin 

With  Milwaukee  Churches 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  officers  of 
Washington  Park  church  have  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  which  will  result  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  note  for  $500,  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  lot. 

On  his  return  from  General  Assembly  and  a 
subsequent  stay  in  Michigan  Rev.  S.  P.  Todd 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  men  of  Berean 
church  had  beautified  the  grounds  around  the 
new  edifice  by  planting  shrubbery  and  putting 
•■n  a  lawn. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  his  Wisconsin 
friends  Professor  W.  A.  Ganfield  of  Carroll 
College  was  given  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  that 
institution  at  its  last  commencement. 

While  Rev.  T.  T.  Koopman  of  Holland  church 
was  on  his  vacation  Rev.  B.  H.  Idsinga  of 
Cedar  Grove,  a  former  pastor,  supplied  the 
pulpit. 

Rev.  Henry  K.  Jones  of  Little  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Welsh  Presbyte- 
rian church,  thus  filling  a  vacancy  that  has 
existed  over  a  year.  Mr.  Jones  begins  his  work 
Oct.  I,  being  now  on  a  trip  to  Wales. 

Large  audiences  attended  Immanuel  church 
the  evenings  of  June  23  and  30.  Both  services 
v/ere  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fishermen's 
Club  and  had  been  widely  advertised.  The  first 
was  especially  for  men.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins, 
the  pastor,  spoke.  The  second  service  was 
patriotic  and  Dr.  Jenkins  gave  an  illustrated 
address  on  Gettysburg.  Delegations  from  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  other  organizations  attended. 

Herbert  T.  Sockett  graduated  from  Carroll 
College  June  12  and  the  same  day  married  Miss 
Mabel  N.  Pierce  in  Westminster  church,  the 
psstor,  Dr.  Everett  A.  Cutler,  officiating.  The 
church  at  North  Milwaukee,  which  Mr.  Sockett 
has  supplied  for  two  years,  and  of  which  the 
bride  is  a  member,  gave  a  largely  attended 
reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sockett.  They  go 
to  a  new  charge  in  Iowa. 

At  a  recent  service  Westminster  church  re- 
ceived five  members.  This  makes  an  even  hun- 
dred  additions   since   April    i,  1911. 

  E.  A.  C. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Herbert  W.  Smith  over  First  church, 
Green  Bay,  was  observed  with  special  services 
recently.    As  a  result  of  a  forward  financial 
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campaign  this  church  increased  its  regular  in- 
come $300.  A  thank  offering  taken  in  June 
amounted  to  $150. 

Iowa 

Rev.  Willis  W.  Montgomery,  pastor  of  Fair- 
field church,  who  has  been  resting  for  the  past 
three  months  at  a  sanitarium,  is  able  to  resume 
his  work. 

Iowa  City  Presbytery  has  dissolved  the  pas- 
toral relations  between  Tipton  church  and  Rev. 
John  C.  Christie.  Mr.  Christie  goes  to  Europe 
for  a  vacation. 

Dr.  George  Earhart  will  supply  Ackley  church 
during  the  absence  of  the  pastor  on  his  vaca- 
tion. Dr.  Earhart  was  the  pastor  of  that  field 
for  twenty-seven  years. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Beyer,  for  three  years  chaplain 
of  the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa  and  six  years  at 
Brighton,  has  been  called  to  McCallsburg  church 
in  Story  county  and  will  probably  accept. 

The  church  at  Vail  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  months  the  church 
has  grown  from  a  membership  of  seventy-four 
to  103.  Rev.  Rolland  A.  McNall  is  the  stated 
supply.    July  21  eight  children  were  baptized. 

During  a  recent  month  the  average  at- 
tendance of  the  Sunday  school  of  First  church, 
Greene,  which  has  a  membership  of  100 
scholars,  was  ninety-seven.  The  Children's 
Day  offering  was  $41. 

Rev.  Philip  Palmer,  pastor  of  Center  church, 
Seaton,  111.,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Sigour- 
ney  and  Cedar  Rapids  and  at  other  points  in 
Iowa  where  he  has  labored.  He  will  attend 
the  Coe  College  Bible  conference. 

Des  Moines  Cottage  Grove  church.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Countermine  pastor,  has  a  large  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  awake  to  this  opportunity.  It 
has  excellent  quarters  for  its  Bible  school, 
but  needs  a  new  auditorium,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  erected  in  a  year  or  two. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Dowling  has  been  with  West 
Liberty  church  a  year  and  a  half.  The  church 
recently  adopted  a  one  budget  scheme,  and 
as  a  result  not  only  had  money  to  meet  all 
obligations  but  enough  to  increase  the  pastor's 
salary.  At  a  recent  service  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  with  his  wife,  united  with  the  church. 

The  "forward  movement  Sabbath  school  in- 
stitutes" to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board  begin  Aug.  29.  The 
speakers  are  Professor  G.  C.  Fracker  of  the 
department  of  education  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Marquette,  Mich. ;  Dr.  S.  R.  Ferspu- 
son,  district  superintendent  of  Sunday  school 
missionary  work  in  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kan=as, 
and  Rev.  L.  E.  Koenig  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  who 
has  the  oversight  of  Sunday  school  work  in 
southern  Iowa.  Workers  of  all  denominations 
are  invited  to  share  in  the  institutes,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  following  points :  Russell  Aug. 
29,  Albia  Aug.  30,  Fairfield  Sept.  i,  Ottumwa 
(West  End)  Sept.  2,  Middletown  Sept.  3, 
Morning  Sun  Sept.  4,  Oakville  Sept.  5. 

Missouri 

Long  St.  Louis  Pastorate  Ends 

Presbytery  at  its  July  meeting  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation  that  has  existed  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  between  Dr.  J.  M.  Gauss  and 
Carondelet  church.  Dr.  Gauss  will  probably 
engage  in  mission  work  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky.  He  has  one  son  in  the  ministry  and 
a  daughter  in  the  foreign  field. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hueston,  who  is  ill  in  a  sani- 
tarium at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  pastorate  at  Cliffton 
Heights  church.  Mr.  Hueston  came  to  Cliffton 
Heights  two  years  ago  from  McCormick  Semi- 
nary. The  church  grew  rapidly  under  his  min- 
istry. A  year  ago  he  visited  his  home  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  with  his  bride.  Last  winter 
he  was  stricken  with  tuberculosis.  His  condi- 
tion now  is  serious,  and  presbytery  has  ar- 
ranged to  assist  him  in  every  way  possible. 

The  pastor  of  Second  German  church.  Rev. 
Albert  Kinzler,  is  taking  his  vacation  in 
Europe.  During  his  absence  the  pulpit  is  being 
supplied  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Stahmann,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Children's  Home  Finding  Society. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  both  white  and  negro 
church  workers  July  14  at  St.  Paul's  A.  M. 
E.  church  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  and  others  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Industrial  School 
for  Negroes.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Stinson,  the 
principal,  also  addressed  the  workers.  He  is 
making  a  tour  under  the  supervision  of  the 


directors  of  the  school,  all  of  whom  are  busi- 
ness men  of  Atlanta. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Case  of  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
preached  on  "The  Frontier  Church"  at  Mark- 
ham  Memorial  church  July  14.  Until  last 
December  Mr.  Case  was  pastor  of  Greely  Me- 
morial church,  and  he  occupied  his  former 
pulpit  at  Greely  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

North-Covenant  church.  Rev.  W.  D.  Vater 
minister,  welcomed  five  members  July  14. 
Thirteen  have  been  received  since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  churches. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Beall,  Ph.  D.,  of  Frostburg,  Md., 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  St.  Louis.  He 
preached  at  Rock  Hill  church  July  14  and 
21.  For  nearly  ten  years  before  going  to 
Frostburg  he  was  pastor  of  McCausland  Ave- 
nue church.    G.  W.  K. 

Dr.  B.  E.  S.  Ely,  Jr.,  who  came  to  Hannibal 
in  February  as  pastor  of  First  church,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  C.  B.  Boving,  now  president  of  West- 
minster College  at  Fulton,  has  been  delayed 
somewhat  in  the  inauguration  of  his  work  on 
account  of  changes  made  in  the  parsonage. 
This  building  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival had  been  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  one 
of  the  older  members  who  died  last  December. 
Sixteen  members  have  been  received.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  midweek  prayer  meeting  is 
especially  encouraging. 

Hopkins  church  is  nearing  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  P. 
Walton.  The  finances  of  the  church  are  in 
excellent  condition.  A  senior  and  a  junior 
boys'  club  have  been  organized,  the  pastor  hav- 
ing under  his  charge  sixteen  boys.  They  have 
spent  a  week  this  summer  camping  in  the  woods 
v/ith  the  pastor.  A  brotherhood  with  sixty-four 
members  has  been  organized.  It  is  proposed  to 
lease  a  building  downtown  and  fit  it  up  for 
a  gymnasium.  A  picnic  in  July  participated 
in  by  the  families  and  friends  of  the  brother- 
hood, a  sermon  which  the  men  will  attend  in  a 
body,  and  a  banquet,  furnished  by  the  ladies, 
are  three  features  of  the  brotherhood's  plans. 
At  the  July  communion  seven  members  were 
received. 

Oklahoma 

As  a  result  of  successful  meetings  conducted 
in  McCurtain  by  Reverends  J.  B.  Nicholson 
and  D.  McRuer  a  church  has  been  organized 
with  thirty-three  members.  McCurtain  is  a 
coal  mining  town  of  2,500  people. 

A  successful  series  of  meetings  was  recently 
held  at  Pawhuska  in  union  with  the  M.  E. 
church.  A  strong  sentiment  was  aroused  along 
the  lines  of  Sabbath  observance  and  against 
profanity.  Over  fifty  were  added  to  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  evangelists  were  Rev- 
erends S.  O.  Whitwell  and  W.  A.  Erwin.  Rev. 
T.  Carey  came  to  this  Presbyterian  church  from 
McAlester  in  February. 

The  pastor  of  First  church,  Oklahoma  City, 
Dr.  Phil  C.  Baird,  and  family  left  in  his  touring 
car  July  22  for  a  tour  of  seven  weeks.  Their 
first  stop  was  lola,  Kan.  From  there  the  party 
proceeded  to  College  Springs,  Iowa,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Baird.  Dr.  Baird  will  fill  several 
Chautauqua  engagements.  The  regular  serv- 
ices of  the  church  will  all  be  kept  up  during 
the  pastor's  absence  with  the  exception  of  the 
evening  service. 

South  Dakota 

Over  44  per  cent  of  the  church  organizations 
in  the  Synod  of  South  Dakota  are  "churches  in 
the  open  country."  Over  32  per  cent  of  the 
rest  are  either  the  only  church  in  their  re- 
spective communities  or  at  least  the  only  one 
serving  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
community. 

Seven  more  members  by  profession  were  re- 
cently welcomed  by  Olive  church  of  Platte, 
Rev.  Fenton  C.  Jones  stated  supply.  Organized 
twenty-three  years  ago  in  the  open  country 
where  the  place  of  worship  was  a  schoolhouse 
and  for  many  years  requiring  home  mission 
aid,  it  now  pays  $1,200  salary  without  home 
mission  aid  and  has  an  up-to-date  house  of 
worship  in  a  growing  town  of  1,200  people. 

Rapid  City  church.  Rev.  J.  A.  Gallaher  pastor, 
recently  welcomed  six  members,  four  by  pro- 
fession. The  attendance  of  the  men  upon  the 
prayer  meeting  exceeds  that  of  the  women. 
The  Sabbath  school  rendered  a  special  program 
on  Mother's  Day,  when  an  offering  was  taken 
for  the  Board  of  Relief ;  at  the  observance  of 
Children's  Day  an  offering  was  taken  for  Sun- 


day school  missions,  and  the  pastor  presented 
Bibles  to  the  graduates  from  the  junior  de- 
partment. Later  he  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermons  for  both  the  State  School  of  Mines 
and  the  city  high  school. 

The  church  of  Brookings,  Rev.  A.  F.  von 
Tobel  pastor,  is  having  Sabbath  congregations 
ranging  in  numbers  from  400  to  800  persons, 
the  larger  at  the  evening  services.  The  house 
of  worship  is  well  utilized  and  the  congregation 
is  already  preparing  to  welcome  the  synod 
meeting  next  October. 

Professor  John  McLearie  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  chairman  of 
the  home  mission  committee  of  the  Black  Hills 
Presbytery,  and  Rev.  William  L.  Hood,  Sab- 
bath school  missionary  for  the  same  pres- 
bytery, have  started  on  a  month's  tour  with  a 


Great  Church  Organs 


Marvelous  Improvements  of  the  Past  Two 
Decades  — Notable  Modem  Work — In- 
teresting Specifications  Suggestive 
of  Power  and  Delicacy. 

When  electricity  began  to  be  employed  in  the 

stop  and  key  actions  of  church  organs  a  new 
era  dawned.  The  first  attempts  to  harness 
electricity  for  this  purpose  were  fraught  with 
peril  and  disaster,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen 
firms  went  to  the  wall  in  trying  to  keep  their 
"electric"  organs  in  condition.  But  the  modern 
electric  organ,  built  by  an  eminent  and  au- 
thoritative builder,  is  as  reliable  as  an  old 
clock.  Our  American  builders  have  taken  the 
best  they  have  found  in  French  reeds  and 
have  actually  improved  upon  them.  In  other 
words,  American  organ  builders,  the  best  of 
them,  have  absolutely  nothing  more  to  learn 
from  European  makers.  Indeed,  the  English 
builders  are  copying  the  work  of  American 
organ  makers  in  many  mechanical  delicacies 
and  conveniences. 

These  facts  are  emphasized  in  many  ways, 
but  nowhere  more  eloquently  than  in  the 
specifications  just  recently  accepted  for  organs 
of  large  capacity  of  tonal  power  and  tooaJ 
variety  for  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Pitts- 
burg (Charles  Heinroth  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute organist),  for  the  magnificent  new  Broad- 
way Presbyterian  church  of  New  York  City  and 
for  Calvary  Presbyterian  church  of  Cleveland. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  a  smaller  though 
very  interesting  specification  for  Throop  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn.  Alt 
these  contracts  are  given  to  the  Austin  Organ 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  same  firm 
that  built  the  four  manual  for  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  and  o-e 
for  the  chapel  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  largest  of  these  new  organs  will  be  that 
for  Calvary  Presbyterian  church  of  Cleveland 
■ — a  four  manual  of  sixty-odd  stops.  The 
chorus  and  echo  organs  will  be  in  the  tower 
and  the  main  organ  will  be  divided  on  either 
side  of  the  pulpit.  The  strings  will  be  gen- 
erously represented  both  in  main  organ  and 
echo,  and  the  diapasons  will  include  both  those 
of  large  scale  and  ponderous  weight  and  the 
more  delicate  "stringy"  diapasons  so  useful 
in  accompanying.  In  addition  to  the  sixty-odd 
stops  there  will  be  more  than  eighty  me- 
chanicals— each  manual  having  six  resigtra- 
tive  pistons  for  quick  changes,  and  there  being 
eight  general  registrative  pistons  over  the 
top  manual. 

The  rebuilt  organ  for  Third  Presbyterian 
church,  Pittsburg,  in  its  revoicing  and  addi- 
tions of  large  echo  and  solo  sections  and  in- 
troduction of  up-to-date  mechanicals,  will  give 
this  eminent  organist,  Mr.  Heinroth,  a  beau- 
tiful instrument,  surpassing  in  tonal  resources 
the  large  organ  he  is  accustomed  to  play  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  The  big  organ  for  the 
beautiful  Broadway  Presbyterian  church  of 
New  York  will  match  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  building.  It  will  be  divided  on  either 
side  of  chancel — with  great,  pedal,  swell  and 
choir  divisions,  and  it  will  have  also  a  large 
solo  and  echo  division — including  most  of 
the  fine  work  specified  for  Calvary  church, 
Cleveland,  with  the  celesta — "golden  harp"  and 
luxuries  in  all  the  tonal  groups  for  service 
and  recital  playing.  These  large  instruments 
fairly  represent  the  tremendous  advances  re- 
ferred to  in  tonal  beauty  and  mechanical  re- 
liability. 
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team  over  the  northern  counties  of  the  pres- 
bytery. They  are  studying  the  conditions  of 
the  churches  with  reference  to  new  work  and 
with  a  view  to  correlating  the  home  mission 
and   Sunday   school  work  wherever  possible. 

Britton  church  has  urged  Rev.  D.  McClellan 
Butt,  who  has  been  its  pastor  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  to  withdraw  his  resignation 
and  remain. 

The  summer  supplies  of  Castlewood  church 
include  Dr.  H.  P.  Carson  of  Huron,  Rev.  Frank 

B.  McCuskey  of  India  and  Rev.  Allen  Curtis. 
Mr.  McCuskey's  father  was  the  first  pastor  of 
this  church  and  Mr.  Curtis  grew  up  in  the 
village.  He  donates  his  salary  toward  a  new 
liouse  of  worship. 

Michigan 

At  the  July  communion  eight  were  received 
into  the  Warren  Avenue  church,  Saginav/,  and 
three  babies  were  baptized.  On  Children's 
Day  thirty-two  children  were  baptized. 

At  one  of  the  largest  communions  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  Pigott  Simkin  July  14 
nine  were  received  into  Croswell  church.  Mr. 
Simkin  has  been  there  nearly  three  years,  and 
at  every  communion  members  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  prayer  meetings  of  Westminster  church, 
Bay  City,  for  several  weeks  past  were  con- 
ducted by  laymen,  a  committee  of  three  having 
•charge  of  each  service.  The  attendance  and 
active  interest  increased  rapidly.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Marvin,  teaches  a  large  Bi!)le 
class,  which  has  proved  an  aggressive  force  in 
religious  and  charitable  work.  The  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  being  organized  into  an 
active  band  of  workers  for  social  and  religious 
purposes. 

The  evangelistic  committee  of  Michigan 
Synod  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Detroit  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  decided  to  employ  a  state  evangelist  for 
the  year  commencing  Oct.  i,  and  secured  the 
services  of  Rev.  William  Rice,  now  religious 
work  director  of  McGregor  Institute,  who  was 
ordained  at  Fort  Street  church  July  3.  The 
committee  heartily  commends  Mr.  Rice  to  the 
churches  in  the  synod  for  conducting  evan- 
gelistic services  under  the  control  of  the  synod- 
ical  committee. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  First 
church,  Lapieer,  there  were  thirty-nine  addi- 
tions in  the  past  twelvemonth.  There  is  a  bal- 
ance of  $270  in  the  treasury.  Since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  new  building  a  gymnasium  has 
teen  opened  in  the  basement  where  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  have  found 
recreation.  One  of  the  features  of  the  annual 
report  is  a  printed  list  of  all  the  contributors, 
with  the  amount  each  has  given  to  church  ex- 
penses, building  fund  and  benevolences. 

Oregon 

Rev.  William  A.  Baird,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary, with  headquarters  at  Baker,  reports 
several  new  schools  and  preaching  points  es- 
tablished. 

A  brotherhood  was  recently  organized  in 
Brownsville  church  with  a  membership  of  about 
twenty.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  C.  F.  Koehler.  It 
is  historically  interesting  to  note  that  near 
Brownsville  was  organized  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  U.  P.  church  in  the  United 
States. 

Grande  Ronde  Presbytery  has  two  home  mis- 
sion fields  which  call  for  heroic  service.  One  is 
pioneer  work,  where  there  is  no  competition. 
The  one  who  labors  on  these  fields  cannot  fail 
of  results.  The  home  missionary  committee 
is  backing  the  work;  the  salary  will  be  $1,000. 
It  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  to  have 
inquirers  visit  these  districts.  Those  inter- 
ested may  send  references  and  correspondence 
to  Rev.  D.  K.  Laurie,  pastor-evangelist.  Baker. 

Tennessee 

New  Providence  church  of  Maryville,  Rev. 
Hubert  S.  Lyle  pastor,  has  650  members,  470 
ir.  the  Sunday  school,  seventy  in  the  woman's 
missionary  society  and  seventy  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor.  A  junior  Endeavor  has  forty-six 
members;  loi  joined  the  church  on  confession 
and  forty-four  by  letter  within  the  year.  An 
old  debt  of  $1,000  was  paid  off  and  all  current 
expenses  were  met  promptly.  The  revised 
hymnal  was  introduced.  The  budget  system 
for  missions  and  benevolences  was  recentlv 
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adopted  and  the  session  is  now  making  the 

"every-member  canvass."  An  employment  bu- 
reau has  been  organized.  About  $5,000  was 
raised  for  all  purposes  last  year.  The  church 
is  preparing  to  entertain  Tennessee  Synod, 
which  meets  there  Sept.  24. 

Indiana 

Recently  a  successful  Sunday  school  institute 
was  held  in  Bethany  church,  Vincennes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
Sunday  school  and  home  missionary  workers, 
F.  W.  Grossman,  D.  D.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  which  he  has  planned  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

First  church  of  Schneider,  the  first  to  be 
organized  and  erected  in  this  growing  town  in 
Lake  county,  was  dedicated  July  28  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  R.  W.  Martin,  the  pastor. 
George  Knox,  D.  D.,  synodical  superintendent, 
preached  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Rev. 
Albert  Day,  pastor-evangelist,  preached  in  the 
afternoon.  The  building  is  a  frame  structure 
and  its  cost  was  $3,500.  Over  $700  was 
raised  at  the  dedication,  which  cleared  off  all 
indebtedness.  This  church  is  largely  the  out- 
growth of  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  work 
and  was  organized  with  nineteen  members  by  a 
committee  of  Logansport  Presbytery  July  12, 
191 1.  Much  credit  is  due  Rev.  Clyde  E.  Van 
der  Maaten  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  had  much  to  do  with  the  erection  of 
the  building.  A  good  bell  to  call  the  people 
together  is  needed.  Any  congregation  desiring 
to  aid  by  donating  a  bell  may  communicate 
with  Rev.  R.  W.  Martin,  Thayer,  Ind. 

Texas 

First  church  of  Austin  celebrated  its  mid- 
summer communion  July   7   and   Dr.  A.  F. 

Bishop,  the  minister,  read  the  names  of  twenty- 
six  new  members  added  to  the  roll  since  the 
last  quarterly  communion. 

Evangelist  Frank  A.  Miller  has  closed  a 
campaign  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Spring  Lake, 
Hurley  and  Friona  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Miller  has  lived 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  but  he  has  moved  his  family 
to  the  former  home  in  Elgin,  111. 

Rusk  church  has  enjoyed  a  series  of  tent 
meetings  under  the  leadership  of  three  evan- 
gelists— Rev.  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Rev.  A.  L.  Carter 
and  J.  E.  Hanchett.  The  entire  community 
was  interested  from  the  beginning.  Eighty- 
three  were  added  to  the  churches  of  the  town. 

Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Larimore  C.  Denise,  pastor,  received 
ninety  members  into  First  church,  New  Ken- 
sington, in  July.  This  makes  140  accessions 
since  Jan.  i  and  about  600  received  by  Mr. 
Denise  during  his  ten  years'  pastorate  in  New 
Kensington. 

The  people  of  Tidioute  church  gave  their 
minister  a  most  agreeable  surprise  July  19. 
Rev.  Samuel  Ferree  Marks  has  been  with  the 
church  for  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Marks's  son, 
just  married,  was  home  with  his  bride,  and  at 
a  reception  given  to  the  "little  boy"  of  the 
manse  and  his  bride  the  people  after  an  ad- 
dress to  the  pastor  by  one  of  the  trustees 
presented  him  with  a  substantial  purse  of  gold. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  people  of 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worth  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  heart 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earn 
their  way  m  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  Nollen,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  'something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452.60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 


The  Best 


The  use  of  the  DTDITII] 
UAL    COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE  hsa    Increased  the 
attendance   at  the  Lord's 
i^Z    Supper  In    thousands  of 
churches.   It  will  do  so  for 
jonr  church.    Send  for  lllnstratad 
price  list. 


INDITIDCAI.  COMHCKIOM  SISTICI  CO. 
1*7-109-111  8.  Wibuk  ATsaas 


CUssco 


WASHINGTON  ^^XiT^'^rX 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.50  per  day. 
Keterence,  ReT.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "OOI^K'S,"  SOI  O  St..  ST.  W. 


.^r;.  HYMN-BOOKS 


FOR  ALL  SERVICES 


Let  oi  know  yoar  needi. 
Tha  Century  Co.,  Union  Squoro,  Now  York  City 


"St^  ORGANS 

A/VO  PIANOS 

Pun,  Bweet  tone.  Snperlor  qnaUty. 
AttraotlTe  styles.  We  sell  dlreot  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 

HInnars  Orsan  Co..  PEXrN.  ILL. 
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the  little  country  church  have  recently  sent 
in  sixteen  subscriptions  for  The  Continent. 

Calvary  church,  Wyncote,  will  be  supplied 
during  the  absence  of  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Her- 
bert McDermott  of  Port  Kennedy  church,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Sheppard  of  First  church,  Conshohocken  ^ 
Professor  Matthew  Reaser,  president  of 
Beechwood  School  for  Young  Ladies,  and 
Professor  James  Carter  of  Lincoln  University. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Lower,  the  pastor,  will  spend  August 
visiting  relatives  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado 

Washington 

Seattle  Church  Expands 

A  gratifying  event  in  the  history  of  Univer- 
sity church,  Seattle,  was  the  opening  July  21 
of  its  Ravenna  mission  Sunday  school.  The 
field  is  the  rapidly  growing  northeast  corner 
of  the  city's  limits.  A  canvass  was  made  by 
the  Sunday  school  missionary,  Dr.  W.  O, 
Forbes,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Norman  B.  Har- 
rison. Sixty-five  gathered  for  the  opening  ses- 
sion. Ten  members  were  received  by  the 
church  at  its  July  communion,  closing  th? 
season's  work  with  a  total  of  nearly  a  hundred 
accessions.  Ground  will  soon  be  broken  fo-- 
the  new  edifice,  which  will  be  constructed  only 
in  part  at  this  time.  N.  B.  H. 


Professor  William  E.  Roe  of  Whitworth 
College  has  gone  to  Ohio  and  New  York  with 
his  family  to  spend  vacation. 

A  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev, 
Robert  H.  Milligan  has  been  extended  by  Im- 
manuel  church  of  Tacoma,  inadequate  mention 
of  which  appeared  in  these  columns  recently. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Towne  of  Whitworth  College, 
1909,  and  Auburn  Seminary,  1912,  has  been 
ordained  and  is  visiting  in  Tacoma  before  going 
to  his  field  in  Sisters,  Ore.,  under  the  Home 
Board. 

Rev.  William  H.  Jones  is  planning  a  new 
stcne  church  of  modern  type  for  Tenino,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  famous  Tenino  sandstone. 
The  church  and  manse  will  be  built  of  this 
material. 

The  pastor  of  Hoquiam  First  church.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Beard,  is  spending  his  vacation  with  his 
wife  on  the  Quiniault  reservation.  Mr.  Beard 
was  formerly  "sky  pilot"  to  the  lumberjacks 
of  southwest  Washington,  and  a  part  of  each 
month  is  now  spent  in  the  woods  with  the  men. 

Montesano  church  was  considerably  damaged 
by  fire  recently,  but  the  loss  is  covered  by 
insurance.  There  is  some  prospect  that  the 
old  church  will  now  give  place  to  a  modern 
structure  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  growing 
city.  The  pastor.  Rev.  William  E.  Bates,  has 
labored  there  for  a  year. 

Olympia  First  church  received  eighteen  at 
the  July  communion,  making  forty-seven  ac- 
cessions since  September.  W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D., 
will  supply  during  the  pastor's  vacation  in 
August.  Work  will  be  begun  shortly  on  the 
new  manse.  It  will  be  a  fine  nine-room  house, 
costing  $3,500,  of  fireproof  exterior  and  match- 
ing the  church  in  architecture. 

Port  Townsend  First  church  recently  invited 
Rev.  A.  Raymond  Eckels  to  become  stated 
supply  for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent 
relation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eckels  are  on  the 
field  and  were  recently  given  a  large  congre- 
gational reception.  Both  are  graduates  of  Coe 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — their  native 
state — and  Mr.  Eckels  is  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary  and  received  a  master's  degree 
from  Princeton  University.  From  Princeton 
he  went  to  the  old  New  London  church  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  pastor  for  four 
and  a  half  years.  Mrs.  Eckels  was  active  in 
the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Chester  Presbytery. 

Ohio 

Toledo  Ministers  Enjoy  Outing 

The  last  Monday  of  June  will  remain  for  a 
long  time  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  Presby- 
terian Ministers'  Union  of  this  city.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Burns  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  entertained 
the  union  at  luncheon  at  his  home,  after  which 
automobiles  took  the  ministers  on  an  "indus- 
trial tour"  of  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Mon- 
roe. At  a  large  nursery  they  were  shown 
2,000,000  peach  trees  growing  in  one  great 
field.  Then  motor  boats  took  them  on  the 
historic   Raisin   river   and   out   on   the  broad  1 


waters  of  Lake  Erie.  This  meeting  closed  the 
year's  work. 

Dr.  John  H.  Shepherd  of  Third  church  goes 
to  Muscoka,  Ontario,  and  then  to  Winona  Lake 
for  his  vacation  this  month.  For  the  two  mid- 
summer months  the  services  will  be  in  the 
parish  house.  In  September  the  new  pipe 
organ  costing  $3,000  will  be  installed. 

Rev.  D.  George  Davidson  has  begun  his  work 
at  Maumee,  giving  that  point  half  his  time 
and  the  other  half  time  is  given  to  the  new 
city  work  in  Hiett's  addition. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Black  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Winona  young  people's  conference  in  July, 
giving  a  series  of  evening  talks  on  "Things 
Presbyterian."  Dr.  Black  is  taking  his  vaca- 
tion this  month. 

Collingwood  has  assumed  the  support  of  a 
Sunday  school  missionary  in  Colorado,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Shureman.  George  McKay. 


President  John  Grant  Newman  of  The  West- 
ern College  at  Oxford  was  the  preacher  in 
First  church  of  Dayton  July  28.  Dr.  Newman 
also  addressed  the  Dayton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Union  tent  meetings  were  held  during  June 
conducted  by  Rev.  Manley  Wilson  in  West 
Liberty.  More  than  200  conversions  were  re- 
ported;  125  have  been  received  into  the 
churches  of  the  town.  The  Presbyterian 
church.  Rev.  S.  C.  Bates,  Ph.  D.,  pastor,  has 
received  fifteen. 

In  cooperation  with  the  plans  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee  of  "The  World  in  Cincin- 
nati" the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cincinnati, 
has  formed  a  central  missionary  committee 
which  is  composed  of  two  members  from  the 
congregation  in  general  and  two  from  each  of 
the  organizations  of  the  church.  Great  results 
are  anticipated. 

Maryland 

"World  in  Baltimore"  Oct.  25— Nov.  30 

Some  12,000  persons  are  preparing  to  im- 
personate the  people  of  all  nations  in  "The 
World  in  Baltimore"  exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Baltimore  Oct.  25 — Nov.  30.  To 
house  the  exposition  a  large  temporary  build- 
ing is  being  erected,  two  stories  in  height,  v/ith 
a  floor  space  of  more  than  36,000  square  feet. 
It  will  be  connected  with  the  Lyric  theater,  in 
which  the  great  "Pageant  of  Darkness  and 
Light"  will  be  given.  The  total  expenses  of 
the  exposition  are  estimated  at  $100,000.  A 
group  of  business  men  in  Baltimore  are  sub- 
scribers to  a  guaranty  fund  amounting  thus  far 
to  nearly  $30,000.  John  T.  Stone  of  the  Mary- 
land Casualty  Company  is  president  of  the 
exposition. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Pastor  Declines  Call 

James  Todd,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Fourth  church 
of  Boston,  for  several  weeks  has  been  con- 
sidering a  call  to  a  larger  and  more  remunera- 
tive field,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
church  and  of  many  of  his  brethren  of  Boston 
Presbytery  he  declined  the  offer,  whereupon 
a  reception  was  given  him.  The  speakers  at 
the  reception  were  Dr.  C.  A.  Young  of  Rox- 
bury  church,  Dr.  H.  A.  Manchester  of  East 
Boston  church,  Mr.  Petrie  of  the  Scotch  Char- 
itable Society,  Hon.  Walter  Balentine,  city 
councilor  and  acting  mayor,  and  others.  All 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  that 
Dr.  Todd  is  to  remain  in  the  city.  He  has  been 
eight  years  with  this  people  and  during  that 
time  they  have  paid  off  a  heavy  mortgage  and 
contributed  generously  to  all  the  boards. 

California 

Al  the  July  communion  of  West  Adams  church, 
Los  Angeles,  William  H.  Fishburn,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor, twenty-four  members  were  received,  four 
on  confession.  The  total  welcomed  into  this 
church  during  the  past  six  months  is  148. 
West  Adams  church  now  has  a  membership 

of  S21- 

Arizona 

Recently  Fort  Defiance  mission  baptized  six 
Indians.  Four  of  these  were  among  the  older 
pupils  attending  the  government  Indian  school. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  more  that  have  ap- 
plied for  baptism.  A  church  has  been  or- 
ganized, but  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  suitable  material  for  elders.    This  in- 


gathering is  the  result  of  seven  years  of  labor 
by  the  missionary  in  charge,  Rev.  Alexander 
Black,  who  is  now  obliged  to  leave,  owing  to 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The  field 
offers  special  difficulties  owing  to  the  activities 
01  the  Catholics. 

Illinois 

The  Oquawka  and  Viola  churches  are  under- 
going much  needed  repairs.  The  pastor  of  the 
fo  rmer  church  has  been  given  a  two  months' 
vacation. 

The  people  of  Viola  church,  which  has  been 
served  by  Rev.  Charles  Fisk  for  the  past  eight 
years,  have  outgrown  their  present  quarters 
and  an  extensive  addition  is  being  made  to  the 
edifice. 

Rural  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Aledo  are 
conducting  a  series  of  tent  services  under  the 
care  of  the  pastors.  The  Buffalo  Prairie  meet- 
ings have  been  successful  in  the  best  way 
and  meetings  are  now  being  held  at  Millers- 
burg. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Lane  of  the  church  at  Alton  was 
given  a  farewell  reception  July  12,  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th,  preached  his  farewell  sermon. 
Dr.  Lane  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  has  accepted  a  call  to  First 
church  of  LaGrande,  Ore. 

At  a  meeting  of  Rock  River  Presbytery  held 
in  Norwood  July  11  Licentiate  W.  F.  Vance,, 
who  finished  his  seminary  course  at  McCor- 
mick  this  spring,  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Norwood  church.  This  is  a  fine 
community  church,  entirely  self-supporting. 
One  of  its  strong  social  features  is  a  lyceum 
course.    Rev.  M.  G.  Hanna  preached. 

After  a  year's  absence  in  foreign  mission 
lands  under  direction  of  the  Foreign  Board 
Dr.  W.  R.  King,  together  with  wife  and  son, 
has  been  welcomed  back  to  Monmouth,  his 
own  field.  Dr.  King  made  a  special  study  of 
educational  work  abroad  and  will  give  his  im- 
pressions first  to  his  own  people  in  a  series 
of  lectures  and  then  to  the  public  in  book  form 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  Doctors 
Charles  E.  Bradt  and  H.  W.  Reherd.  During 
Dr.  King's  absence  the  church  cleared  itself 


FAMILY  RUNT 
Kansas  Man  Says  Coffee  Made  Him  That 


"Coffee  has  been  used  in  our  family  of 
eleven — father,  mother,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters — for  thirty  years.  I  am  the  eldest  of 
the  boys  and  have  always  been  considered  the 
runt  of  the  family  and  a  coffee  toper. 

"I  continued  to  drink  it  for  years  until  I 
grew  to  be  a  man,  and  then  I  found  I  had 
stomach  trouble,  nervous  headaches,  poor  cir- 
culation, was  unable  to  do  a  full  day's  work, 
took  medicine  for  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  without  the  least  benefit.  In  fact  I  only 
weighed  116  when  I  was  28. 

"Then  I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum, 
being  the  first  one  in  our  family  to  do  so. 
I  noticed,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  family,  that  1 
was  surely  gaining  strength  and  flesh.  Shortly 
after  I  was  visiting  my  cousin,  who  said,  'You 
look  so  much  better — you're  getting  fat.' 

"At  breakfast  his  wife  passed  me  a  cup  of 
coffee,  as  she  knew  I  was  always  such  a  coffee 
drinker,  but  I  said,  'No,  thank  you.' 

"'What!'  said  my  cousin,  'you  quit  coffee? 
What  do  you  drink  ?' 

"  'Postum,'  I  said,  'or  water,  and  I  am  well.' 
They  did  not  know  what  Postum  was,  but  my 
cousin  had  stomach  trouble  and  could  not  sleep 
at  night  from  drinking  coffee  three  times  a 
day.  He  was  glad  to  learn  about  Postum,  but 
said  he  never  knew  coffee  hurt  anyone."  (Tea 
is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in  coffee.) 

"After  understanding  my  condition  and  how 
I  got  well  he  knew  what  to  do  for  himself.  He 
discovered  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  as  he  never  used  tobacco  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind.  You  should  see  the  change 
in  him  now.  We  both  believe  that  if  persons 
who  suffer  from  coffee  drinking  would  stop 
and  use  Postum  they  could  build  back  to  health 
and  happiness."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  Tbey  are  gen- 
uine, tme  and  fnll  of  human  interest. 
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of  all  debts.  The  first  week  of  September  is 
to  be  devoted  to  an  appropriate  observance  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  church. 
There  have  been  four  pastors. 

Buffalo  Prairie  church  has  decided  to  come  to 
self-support,  though  this  means  raising  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  salary  which  it 
has  previously  paid.  A  tent  meeting  is  now 
in  progress,  being  conducted  by  the  near-by 
pastors  of  other  Presbyterian  churches. 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  J.  Thompson  Baker 
to  Hamlet  and  Perryton  churches  in  April  there 
has  been  a  marked  advance.  At  Perryton  the 
congregations  have  more  than  doubled  and  the 
church  is  no  longer  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  Sunday  school,  so  that  the  church  must 
soon  be  enlarged. 

Edgington  church,  a  country  congregation, 
is  making  worthy  advance,  having  just  called 
Rev.  A.  G.  Stewart  of  Garden  Plain  at  $400 
more  salary  than  they  ever  before  paid.  He 
will  begin  his  work  in  September.  The  manse 
is  being  remodeled.  Rev.  T.  R.  Johnson,  until 
a  year  ago  pastor,  served  this  field  for  thirty- 
nine  years. 

Rev.  Edwin  Harris  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  churches  of  Palmyra  and  Summerville. 
Mr.  Harris  was  pastor  at  Woodson  three  years 
and  nine  months.  Twenty-eight  members  were 
received  during  this  time.  A  new  manse  was 
built,  an  organ  and  a  piano  bought  and  an  old 
debt  liquidated.  New  pulpit  furniture  and  an 
individual  communion  service  have  been  se- 
cured.   S.  J.  Baxter  is  clerk  at  Woodson. 

The  trustees  of  Kewanee  church  have  an- 
nounced that  the  debt  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing has  been  fully  met.  The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Jones,  and  his  family  will  soon  occupy  a  beau- 
tiful manse,  which  is  being  rebuilt  after  a  fire 
two  months  ago.  Since  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Jones  a  year  ago  the  congregation  and  Sunday 
school  have  increased.  A  new  addition  to  the 
church  building  is  being  planned. 

First  church,  East  St.  Louis,  Rev.  Wilson 
Aull  pastor,  received  113  members  during  the 
year  ending  April  i,  seventy  on  confession 
Since  then  fourteen  more  have  been  added, 
making  the  membership  613  after  revising  the 
roll.  Some  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  more  chairs  for  the  midweek  service. 
The  men's  Bible  class  numbers  fifty  and  there 
is  a  large  mixed  class  for  adults.  The  young 
ladies'  class  pursues  a  new,  systematic  course, 
with  regular  examinations.  The  women  of  the 
church  have  engaged  as  church  worker  Miss 
Margaret  Tarrant,  who  took  a  course  at  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  The  pastor's  salary  has  re- 
cently been  substantially  increased. 

Colorado 

Bible  Conference  in  Denver 

The  fifth  annual  Rocky  Mountain  Bible  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Twenty-Third  Avenue 
church  Sept.  22-29.  The  principal  speakers  will 
be  Ford  C.  Ottman,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  C. 
Gaebelein.  A  number  of  Denver  pastors  will 
cooperate.  During  the  absence  of  Rev.  Perry 
V.  Jenness  the  pulpit  will  be  occupied  by  Camp- 
bell Coyle,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Towner  of  Washington,  111. 


After  two  and  a  half  years  at  Loveland  Rev. 
Melvin  L.  Laybourn  recently  closed  his  min- 
istry with  this  church.  He  is  now  associated 
with  Dr.  Newton  N.  Diddell  in  his  evangelistic 
lecture  work,  which  will  be  taken  up  actively 
about  Sept.  i.  Mrs.  Laybourn  will  also  have 
a  definite  part  in  the  work. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Lamb  of  First  church  of  Butler, 
Mo.,  has  just  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor- 
evangelist  of  Gunnison  Presbytery.  Large 
sections  of  the  country  are  now  being  opened 
up  within  the  presbytery  and  fields  already  or- 
ganized need  the  services  of  such  a  man.  Mr. 
Lamb's  territory  will  cover  the  entire  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies.  He  will  make  his  home 
in  Grand  Junction. 

First  church  of  Grand  Junction  is  now  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  Sunday  school  building. 
This  new  building  will  be  occupied  by  the 
primary  department,  there  being  between  150 
and  175  in  attendance  each  Sunday.  The  entire 
enrollment  is  515.  A  new  system  of  financins^ 
has  been  inaugurated,  combining  the  current 
expenses  with  all  the  benevolent  causes.  Every 
member  of  the  church  is  asked  to  subscribe  to 
the  budget  alone.  The  sum  of  $6,300  is  to 
be  raised,  one-fourth   to  be   applied   to  the 


boards  and  benevolent  causes.  The  church 
is  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Edwards,  the  former 
pastor  for  more  than  five  years,  is  improving 
in  health.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Rev 
Clyde  E.  van  der  Maaten.  a  recent  graduate  of 
McCormick  Seminary. 

Twenty-Third  Avenue  church,  Denver,  re- 
ceived twelve  members  at  the  last  communion, 
making  186  in  the  three  years  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  P.  V.  Jenness.  The  session  has  just 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  support  of  a 
new  mission  at  Oberon,  a  rapidly  growing 
community  six  miles  from  Denver.  Vesper 
services  on  the  lawn  of  the  church  are  being 
held  during  the  summer.  Christ  Methodist 
church  unites  in  these  meetings. 

The  church  at  Palisade  has  prospered  since 
the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  house  of  wor- 
ship in  May.  The  dedicatory  address  was  de- 
livered by  President  Salem  G.  Pattison  of 
Westminster  College,  Denver.  Rev.  H.  B. 
Mayo,  moderator  of  Gunnison  Presbytery,  as- 
sisted at  the  services.  At  a  fellowship  meet- 
ing the  pastors  of  all  Palisade  churches  took 
part.  Dr.  Edwards,  the  organizer  of  the 
church,  spoke  of  his  experiences  in  connection 
with  the  early  work.  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Reeves 
is  pastor. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  Frederick  Darley,  who  will  go  to  South 
America  in  the  fall  as  a  missionary,  is  con- 
ducting a  daily  vacation  Bible  school  in  the 
Ruthenian    church,  Newark. 

Plans  have  been  filed  for  the  new  structure 
of  the  Kilburn  Memorial  church  in  the  Vails- 
burg  section  of  Newark,  at  South  Orange  and 
Norwood  avenues.  It  will  cost  $20,000.  It 
will  be  of  steel  and  brick,  one  story  high. 

Miss  Catherine  Ten  Eyck  Woodruff,  for 
forty  years  an  active  worker  in  the  Munn  Ave- 
nue church.  East  Orange,  difd  suddenly  at  her 
home  in  that  city  July  27.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  first  Sunday  school  teachers  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  school  twenty-five  years 
ago  which  is  now  Elmwood  church. 

George  J.  Mayhew,  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
of  Bridgeton,  has  completed  half  a  century 
in  Sunday  school  work.  He  started  a  Sun- 
day school  in  what  was  known  as  Edwards' 
car  barn,  and  today  that  has  developed  into 
the  Irving  Avenue  Presbyterian  church.  For 
years  Mr.  Mayhew  visited  the  jail  every  Sun- 
day morning  before  church  and  in  this  way 
became  the  friend  of  the  unfortunates. 

In  memory  of  Frederick  L.  Cobb,  an  elder,  a 
memorial  window  panel  has  been  unveiled  in 
Central  church,  Newark,  Dr.  George  W.  King 
pastor.  During  the  four  Sunday  mornings  and 
evenings  in  July  there  were  nearly  1,800  at- 
tendants upon  the  preaching  services  of  this 
church  despite  bad  weather.  Central  church 
was  supplied  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Bowman  of 
Philadelphia  Aug.  4.  He  will  also  speak  next 
Sunday.  Rev.  Allen  Moore  of  New  York 
speaks  the  last  two  Sundays  of  August. 

Kansas 

Additions  to  Atchison  First  church  are  re- 
ceived almost  every  Sabbath.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
W.  I.  Alexander,  will  spend  his  vacation  at 
Greenwood,  Ind.,  and  at  Wheaton,  111. 

Three  united  with  Central  church,  White 
City,  on  confession  July  7.  The  membership 
has  now  more  than  doubled  in  the  two  years 
since  Rev.  J.  R.  Trett  began  work  there. 

North  Dakota 

The  service  of  the  six  students  who  are 
working  in  Oakes  Presbytery  is  accomplish- 
ing much  good.  While  arrangements  for  per- 
manently supplying  all  of  these  churches  are 
not  yet  completed,  it  is  hoped  to  have  ministers 
for  all  of  the  charges  next  fall. 


"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  who  had  been 
giving  a  simple  talk  on  architecture,  "can  any 
little  boy  tell  me  what  a  'buttress'  is  ?" 

"I  know  I"  shouted  Tommy  Smart.  "A 
nanny  goat !" 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Sbort 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi, 
LriE<  I  ^  20  East  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO, 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ^  ■  Complete  claBBical  and  eclentilfic  courses 
I  L  II  Erlvlne  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  decrees.  Depts. 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Study  and  MlsBlons,  Home  Bco- 
L^fl  nomlcs,  Art,  Moslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  jears  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catoiofl. 
JOHN  TAI.I.SIAJ)ei:  BESQEN,  President, 
.S.I.BI1BT    X^KA.,  MINNHSOTA 

QOAK  HALL 
Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Cirl& 

578,580-590  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boarding  and  day  Depts.  Finishing  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Send  for  year  book. 

Montana 

The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pret.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER.  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
Mlotilgan 


Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    10,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  In 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roondlngs,  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
Information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT  P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


TenneMee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
ooirrses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Grat,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 


New  York 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  September  18,  1912,  at  10  a.  m.  8  p.. 
m.  address  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.  D.,  Profess- 
or of  Theism  and  Apologetic,  on  "The  Test  of  Truth." 
The  Seminary  alms  at  all-around  training  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Open  to  college  graduates  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Full  course  in  Religious  Pedagogy,  English  Bible- 
and  all  other  departments.  Location  Ideal.  For  Informa- 
tion and  catalogue  apply  to 

President  GEORGE  B.  STEWART.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 


Mackenzie  School 


Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  invited 


Illinois 


BLACKBURN  COLLEGE  Pn^Ti'l: 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Colleges  in  the  Middle 
West.  Co-educatlonat.  Usual  college  and  academy  courses 
in  the  classics,  sciences,  modern  languages,  literature, 
philosophy,  etc.  Music  and  art  instruction.  Laboratory 
equipment  and  modern  appointments.  Thorough  work  and 
high  ideals.  Hourly  connection  with  St.  Louis  by  electric 
or  steam  railway.    Write  for  catalogue. 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YKAR 

Openlne  Day  Septemlier  18th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOR6£  I^.  M AOKINTO^H.  Preii. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Historic  First  Chnrch  Sends  Out  Appeal-Vaca- 
tion Bible  School  on  West  Side  —  Rev.  D.  C. 
Boyd  Marries- 

In  connection  with  the  effort  to  establish 
First  church  more  firmly  an  important  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  the  members  and  friends 
of  that  congregation,  which  asks  their  support 
in  raising  $150,000  which,  if  secured  by  Dec.  2, 
is  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  sanctuary  some- 
where on  the  South  side  of  the  city.  In  the 
new  building  it  is  proposed  to  reproduce  the 
much  admired  auditorium  of  the  present  struc- 
ture as  far  as  possible,  using  the  organ,  choir 
loft,  pews,  valuable  woodwork,  memorial  win- 
dows and  other  furniture,  omitting  the  stair- 
ways and  galleries.  No  church  in  Chicago  has 
such  an  historic  record  as  this  one,  which  was 
organized  in  Fort  Dearborn  June  26,  1833, 
two  months  after  Chicago  was  incorporated  as 
a  town,  and  has  held  services  continually  ever 
since.  The  sum  represented  in  the  present  site 
and  building  will  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  per- 
manent endowment.  A  committee  of  five  women 
and  four  men  is  conducting  the  campaign. 
Miss  Helen  V.  Drake,  21 14  Calumet  avenue, 
is  chainhan. 

A  successful  vacation  Bible  school  is  being 
conducted  at  Fiftieth  Avenue  mission,  13th 
street  and  soth  avenue,  a  branch  of  Austin 
First  church.  The  school  has  had  an  average 
attendance  of  135.  More  than  half  the  190 
enrolled  are  of  foreign  parentage — Lithuanian, 
Italian  and  Polish  being  the  principal  races. 
An  open  air  entertainment  with  stereopticon 
is  conducted  each  week.  The  Chicago  depart- 
ment of  health  has  given  permission  to  use  its 
moving-picture  films  and  lantern  slides  per- 
taining to  health.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  a  kindergarten  at  this  point.  Robert 
White,  a  McCormick  student,  is  in  charge. 

Olivet  Institute's  Manifold  Service 

The  financial  report  of  Olivet  Institute  for 
the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year  shows 
a  total  expenditure  of  $10,507.  The  wide  range 
of  the  activities  of  the  institute  are  indicated 
by  the  principal  items  appearing  in  the  list  of 
expenditures ;  these  include  the  old  people's 
home  and  the  girls'  home.  Olivet  house  and  the 
following  departments :  Athletic,  educational, 
music,  religious,  relief,  medical  and  outing. 
Friends  have  been  giving  generous  support  to 
the  institute  this  year,  but  its  income  is  still 
scarcely  adequate  to  meet  its  needs. 

Central  Zion  church,  the  old  stone  structure 
at  1 62 1  Michigan  avenue,  where  the  late  John 
Alexander  Dowie  at  one  time  attracted  such 
great  throngs,  is  being  razed. 

The  Presbyterian  Training  School  of  Chicago 
will  commence  its  fifth  year's  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  18.  Applications  are  already 
coming  for  rooms  and  there  is  prospect  for  a 
largely  increased  enrollment. 

A  number  of  recent  incidents  in  South  Chi- 
cago are  indicative  of  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  congregation.  A  men's  club  holds  its 
meetings  every  Monday  evening  in  the  sum- 
mer, without  interruption ;  an  Endeavor  society 
of  twenty  members  has  just  been  organized ; 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Selden  C.  Adams,  and  thirty 
boys  enjoyed  a  ten  days'  outing  on  the  Kan- 
kakee river  last  month ;  an  elder,  George  H. 
Paine,  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  absence 
of  the  pastor. 

Rev.  DeEstraye  C.  Boyd,  pastor  of  South 
Park  church,  and  Miss  Alva  Mabel  Haight 
were  married  last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  this 
city,  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  performing  the  ceremony. 
The  acquaintanceship  between  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Miss  Haight  began  while  the  former  was  a 
student  at  Leland  Stanford  University  and  the 
latter  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  They  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Rev.  Olin  M.  Caward,  pastor  of  Normal 
Park  church,  and  family  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  Chetek,  Wis. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Brick  church.  New 
York  City,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Fourth 
church  last  Sabbath  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone.  In  Dr.  Merrill's  honor  the 
choir  sung  "America  Befriend,"  the  new  Amer- 
ican hymn  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  music  for 
which  was  composed  by  the  Brick  church  pas- 
tor. The  hymn  first  appeared  in  The  Con- 
tinent of  July  4. 

A  petition  bearing  forty-two  names,  asking 
that  Taylor  Street  Italian  mission  be  organized 
into  a  church,  was  presented  at  the  meeting 


of  Chicago  Presbytery  last  Monday  and  re- 
ferred to  the  church  extension  board  with 
power  to  act.  If  this  request  is  favorably  re- 
ceived this  will  be  the  second  Italian  church 
in  this  presbytery.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
report  of  presbytery's  committee  dealing  with 
the  proposal  that  Assembly's  moderator  preside 
over  the  Assembly  convening  at  the  close  of  his 
office  instead  of  over  the  one  at  the  beginning 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  bills  and 
overtures. 

The  Christian  Industrial  League  has  opened 
a  branch  in  South  Chicago  which  promises  to 
greatly  enlarge  its  work.  Already  four  teams 
are  employed  in  securing  material  and  it  is 
proposed  to  lease  a  three-story  building,  which 
will  be  fitted  up  as  a  lodging  house. 

Plan  Civic  Welfare  Parade 

All  churches,  social  settlements,  reform  or- 
ganizations and  benevolent  institutions  of  Chi- 
cago have  been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
great  civic  welfare  parade  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  28.  The  purposes  of  this 
parade  are  to  exhibit  the  forces  and  agencies 
working  for  a  clean  Chicago  and  thereby  arouse 
interest  in  the  moral  conditions  of  the  city 
and  to  protest  against  lawlessness  and  immoral 
forces  preying  on  the  life  of  the  young  and 
the  old. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Catherine 
Booth-Clibborn,  a  daughter  of  General  William 
Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  that  she  expects 
to  arrive  in  America  late  in  the  summer  and 
would  like  to  secure  engagements  for  addresses 
or  for  evangelistic  meetings  beginning  the  ist 
of  October.  The  extension  department  of 
Moody  Institute  will  be  glad  to  answer  cor- 
respondence. 

Members  of  Jefferson  Park  church,  assisted 
by  friends  in  Oak  Park  and  elsewhere,  are 
raising  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  remodeling 
the  church  building. 

First  church,  Evanston,  is  closed  while  under- 
going extensive  repairs,  which  will  consume  a 
period  of  seven  weeks.  Rev.  David  Hugh  Jones 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

The  supplies  for  Calvary  church  during  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Kearns, 
in  August  are  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Claude  R.  Shaver  of  In- 
dianapolis and  Rev.  Morton  C.  Long  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Long  preached  Aug.  4  and  will 
preach  again  Aug.  11.  Mr.  Kearns  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  Bass  Lake,  Ind. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Hosmer  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion at  Rockford  camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  William  I.  Stewart  over  Peotone  church 
the  church  edifice  and  the  manse  have  been  re- 
paired. There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in 
membership. 

The  new  pastor  of  Hyde  Park  church.  Rev. 
Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  has  recently  moved  his 
family  to  Chicago  and  is  spending  the  summer 
in  the  city  planning  for  the  fall  work.  The 
assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson, 
is  at  his  old  home  in  Montana. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  speech 
of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  accepting  his 
nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
was  composed  on  the  yacht  of  a  good  Pres- 
byterian, Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  an  elder  in 
Riverdale  church,  New  York  City. 

R.  M.  L.  Braden,  D.  D.,  pastor-evangelist  of 
Omaha  Presbytery,  suffered  an  apoplectic 
stroke  July  20.  This  past  year  of  his  field 
work  he  has  felt  to  be  the  best  in  fourteen 
years,  though  he  realized  it  was  depleting  his 
strength  severely.  He  lies  critically  ill  at 
his  Bellevue  home. 


Willie  came  from  the  shed  where  Uncle 
Rufus  was  picking  a  chicken. 

"Aunt  Sue !  he  exclaimed,  "what  do  you 
think?  Uncle  Rufus  is  in  the  shed,  husking 
a  hen — honest  true  !" 


One  day  an  8-year-oId  girl,  who  had  been 
taught  to  report  her  misdeeds  promptly,  sought 
her  mother  with  an  aspect  of  grief  denoting 
great  penitence. 

"I  broke  a  brick  in  the  fireplace,"  the  young- 
ster explained  between  sobs. 

"Well,  that  isn't  beyond  remedy,"  smiled 
the  parent,  "but  how  on  earth,  child,  did  you 
do  it?" 

"I  was  pounding  it  with  father's  watch." 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Methodist  Bishop  PoliticaUy  Militant— Sharon 
Hill  Honors  Dr.  Tnlly,  Aged  94  —  Thirteen 
Missionaries  Entertained. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berry,  the  newly  appointed 

Methodist  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  advises  the 
clergymen  under  him  to  seek  to  better  things 
through  activity,  if  needs  be,  in  local  politics. 
"During  the  elections,"  he  said,  "many  of  the 
clergy  stayed  in  their  churches  and  prayed 
that  the  cause  of-  temperance  might  win  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  polls  and  working.  The 
result  was  that  the  liquor  element  triumphed." 

Sharon  Hill  church  has  asked  to  change  its 
name  to  the  Tully  Presbyterian  church  after 
David  Tully,  D.  D.,  who  was  influential  in 
its  organization  a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Tully 
is  94  years  of  age  and  is  still  active  in  Chris- 
tian work.  He  is  spending  his  summer  vaca- 
tion with  friends  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Communion  service  at  Bethany  church  the 
last  Sunday  of  June  was  an  enjoyable  one. 
Twenty  members  were  received.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  started  on  a  western  visit  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Rev.  W.  B,  Greenway,  pastor  of  Easton 
church,  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, Tennessee.  Dr.  Otis  A.  Smith  of  Lincoln, 
111.,  is  supplying  his  pulpit  and  giving  super- 
vision to  his  parish  during  August. 

Rev.  George  P.  Horst  of  the  Beacon  church 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Bowman  of  Emmanuel  church 
at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  western  Maryland. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lower,  pastor  of  Wyncote  church, 
known  throughout  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East,  devotes  his  summers  to  evangelistic  work. 
He  has  been  doing  good  service  this  summer 
at  the  Inasmuch  mission. 

Recent  Summer  Preachers 

Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  Central-North  Broad  Street 
church  on  a  recent  Sunday ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Kerr  of 
Darby,  Pa.,  that  of  the  Northminster ;  Rev. 
Spencer  C.  Dickson  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Wood- 
land, and  Rev.  R.  H.  MeiTill  of  Pittsburg, 
Fourth.  Announcement  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  call  to  the  latter  church  by  Dr.  John  T. 
Reeve  of  Basking  Ridge  was  premature. 

In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  of  First  Italian 
church.  Rev.  Arnaldo  Stasio,  who  is  on  a  visit 
to  his  native  land,  the  church  is  enjojring  the 
ministrations  of  Rev.  Giovanni  Buggelli,  a 
prominent  Italian  preacher  of  Providence,  R.  L 

William  H.  Ridgway,  the  iron  manufacturer 
of  Coatesville,  widely  known  as  a  writer  in 
The  Sunday  School  Times  and  as  a  religious 
worker,  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
Coatesville  Sunday  school,  a  position  which 
he  has  filled  for  twelve  years.  He  will  remain 
as  a  teacher.  Dr.  H.  C.  McClure  was  elected 
superintendent. 

William  T.  Ellis  entertained  at  his  home  in 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  on  a  recent  evening  a  party 
of  thirteen  missionaries.  They  sailed  for  the 
Belgian  Kongo  region  of  Africa  from  this 
city  July  27. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall,  the  evangelist,  has  pre- 
sented the  Philadelphia  Methodist  Historical 
Society  with  a  gavel  made  from  a  limb  of  the 
live  oak  tree  in  Georgia  under  which  John 
Wesley  conducted  his  first  service  on  the 
American  continent  in  1736.  The  tree  was  cut 
down  to  make  way  for  a  trolley  road. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Finney  of  Lincoln  University,  a 
brother  of  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  M.  D.,  the  famous 
surgeon  of  Baltimore  of  whom  Mr.  Ellis  wrote 
recently  in  The  Continent,  preached  at  union 
services  in  Kirkwood  Park,  Wilmington,  on  a 
recent  Sunday  evening.  W.  P.  White. 


Death  of  New  Jersey  Pastor's  Wife 

Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Rogan,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Rogan,  pastor  of  First  church.  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  was  killed  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
July  30,  by  being  thrown  from  her  seat  into 
the  roadside  as  a  trolley  on  which  she  was 
riding  rounded  a  curve.  Several  other  passen- 
gers were  thrown  from  their  seats,  but  no  one 
else  was  seriously  injured.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Red  Bank  and  the  funeral  held  from 
the  parsonage.  Burial  was  in  Jonesborough 
cemetery.  Mrs.  Rogan  was  59  years  old.  She 
leaves  no  children.  She  was  the  youngest  child 
of  General  Alfred  E.  Jackson,  a  Confederate 
officer. 
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Evangelistic  Committee  Unites  with  Swedish 
Congregatlonallsts— Labor  Temple  Attracts 
Children— V.  M.  C.  A.  Shop  Meetings. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  evangelistic  com 
mittee  of  New  York  City  a  tent  was  opened 
Aug.  5  in  146th  street,  near  7th  avenue,  for 
Swedish  services.  This  is  in  cooperation  with 
the  Swedish  Congregational  church  in  that 
vicinity.  There  is  a  tent  for  Bohemians  at 
67th  street  and  Avenue  A,  and  one  for  Italians 
in  East  io6th  street,  near  1st  avenue.  The 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  for  Italians,  the 
corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  July  28,  is  the 
direct  result  of  tent  meetings  held  by  the  evan- 
gelistic committee.  A  membership  of  312  has 
been  built  up  during  the  last  five  years.  Three 
of  those  converted  in  the  tent  are  now  pastors 
of  churches ;  another  is  a  missionary  among 
the  Italians  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  and  another  is 
studying  at  a  theological  seminary. 

Presbyterian  work  for  Italians  is  growing 
rapidly.  Aside  from  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension there  are  services  in  Italian  in  the  East 
Harlem  church,  ii6th  street,  near  3d  avenue. 
The  other  Italian  church  edifice  is  Holy 
Trinity,  153d  street  and  Morris  avenue.  Rev. 
Norman  Thomas  is  superintendent  of  all. 

There  are  twenty-four  students  registered  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School.  As  this  is  the  first  year  such 
a  term  has  been  held,  those  in  authority  think 
this  is  highly  encouraging. 

Northminster  church  in  West  iisth  street, 
near  7th  avenue,  is  one  of  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  that  is 
open  all  summer  for  morning  and  evening  wor- 
ship every  Sunday  and  for  a  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  five  mornings  of  the  week.  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Limouze,  the  pastor,  is  in  charge 
of  the  nine  such  schools  maintained  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In 
front  of  Northminster  is  a  sign  inviting  all 
girls  and  boys  and  announcing  "games,  stories, 
pictures,  songs,  hammock-making  and  sewing." 
Mr.  Limouze  gives  an  illustrated  Bible  lecture 
at  his  Sunday  evening  service. 

One  Church's  Great  Mission  Gifts 

The  American  Presbyterian  church  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  whose  pastor.  Dr.  Robert 
Johnson,  is  a  member  of  New  York  Presby- 
tery, is  a  banner  foreign  mission  church.  It 
supports  eight  missionaries  abroad  and  stands 
behind  double  that  number  on  the  home  field. 
It  has  recently  sent  out  a  trained  nurse  for  the 
hospital  at  Mount  Selinda  in  Rhodesia  and  has 
added  a  special  contribution  of  $1,000  for  in- 
dustrial machinery  and  implements  for  the  mis- 
sion there. 

Professor  Castegnier  will  deliver  his  third 
lecture  in  a  summer  course  at  West  End  church. 
Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  pastor,  Aug.  9,  on 
"West  Point."  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 
Professor  Castegnier  was  for  five  years  con- 
nected with  West  Point.  Dr.  John  F.  Carson 
of  Brooklyn  preached  at  West  End  church 
Aug.  4. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Massee  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
known  as  "The  Mystic  of  Lookout  Mountain," 
has  been  preaching  for  two  weeks  at  Tent 
Evangel  in  West  124th  street,  near  Amsterdam 
avenue. 

Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  clerk  of  New  York 
Presbytery  and  secretary  of  the  church  exten- 
sion committee,  with  Mrs.  Forbes  is  spending 
this  month  at  Wainscott,  L.  I. 

Much  notoriety  was  given  to  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Miss  Helen 
M.  Gould  to  Rev.  Elmer  W.  Huffner,  pastor 
of  First  Christian  church.  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  defending  women  who  do  not  marry,  but 
Miss  Gould  has  emphatically  denied  the  author- 
ship of  the  letter.  This  was  expected  by  all 
acquaintances  of  Miss  Gould,  because  they 
know  how  painful  publicity  is  to  her. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  senior  secretary 
of  the  Home  Board,  and  his  family  are  passing 
this  month  at  their  cottage,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

At  the  Labor  temple  Sunday  afternoon,  July 
28,  there  were  450  girls  and  boys  at  a  typical 
children's  service.  The  program  consists  of 
moving  pictures  and  songs,  the  latter  being 
religious  and  patriotic.  The  children  are  ad- 
mitted by  ticket.  Rev.  Harvey  P.  Vaughn,  as- 
sistant, has  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
tour  of  Europe.  Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  superin- 
tendent, has  gone  on  his  vacation,  to  remain 
until  September.  The  temple  is  open  Satur- 
day evenings  for  adults.     The  program  con-  ' 


sists  of  motion  pictures  and  an  illustrated  talk. 

One  uptown  Presbyterian  church  has  a  big 
sign  in  front  of  it  announcing  its  summer 
services  and  "A  Warm  Welcome."  Perhaps 
at  this  season  more  people  would  enter  if  it 
said  "A  Cold  Welcome." 

To  Honor  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Plymouth  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  pastor,  is  arranging 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  next  year.  Dr.  Hillis  announced 
that  the  committee  on  the  Beecher  memorial 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  distinguished 
sculptor  for  a  memorial  statue  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  for  eight  large  bronzes,  to  be  completed 
and  in  place  before  June,  1913,  when  the  cen- 
tennial takes  place. 

Rutgers  College  at  its  recent  commence- 
ment conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  W. 
R.  Taylor  of  Brick  church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Church  of  the  Strangers,  Rev.  G.  Mans- 
field Spencer  pastor,  true  to  its  name,  has  its 
doors  as  wide  open  for  strangers  and  all  others 
in  summer  as  in  winter. 

The  extension  work  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  the  shops  of  the  neighborhood  is  being 
continued  through  the  summer  on  a  large  scale. 
Meetings  are  being  held  each  week  at  the  noon 
hour  in  from  eight  to  ten  shops.  In  addition, 
automobile  meetings  are  held  each  Thursday 
evening.  Saturday  afternoons  through  the 
summer  regular  visitations  with  good  cheer 
music  are  made  to  the  Roosevelt  hospital  and 
Vanderbilt  clinic,  both  near  by. 

Death  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Canton  Christian 
College  and  chief  editor  of  the  new  SchafT- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia,  died  last  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  61.  He  had  been  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister thirty-six  years,  but  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  editorial  work. 

Rev.  Charles  Brown  of  London,  who  is  to 
attend  the  Northfield  and  Winona  conferences, 
landed  from  the  Cedric  last  Saturday. 

"Old"  First,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  pastor, 
has  changed  its  twilight  service  in  the  church- 
yard from  8  o'clock  to  7 :45. 

Recent  figures  compiled  by  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes,  stated  clerk  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
show  that  there  are  fifty-seven  churches,  twelve 
missionary  stations  and  187  ministers  in  pres- 
bytery. The  entire  membership  of  presbytery, 
including  an  elder  from  each  church,  is  233. 
In  ten  years  the  church  extension  committee 
has  built  and  furnished  eight  churches.  Not 
a  single  Presbyterian  church  in  the  presbytery 
of  New  York  has  any  debt  upon  it,  a  fact 
which  is  not  true  of  any  other  communion. 


Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  Seriously  111. 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  who  will  be  90  years 
old  this  month,  has  suffered  a  breakdown  in 
health.  He  has  not  shown  his  usual  activity 
since  his  return  from  the  Louisville  Assembly. 
The  hot  weather  did  not  help  him.  Dr. 
Phraner,  who  lives  at  31  Lenox  avenue.  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  has  doubtless 
traveled  farther  in  the  interest  of  that  board 
than  any  other  man  ever  did,  except  Sheldon 
Jackson.  Last  fall  the  Home  Board,  thinking 
Dr.  Phraner  had  just  had  his  90th  birthday, 
presented  the  "young"  clergyman  with  a  loving 
cup.  Dr.  Phraner,  seeing  how  far  the  affair 
had  gone,  was  too  polite  to  tell  his  associates 
they  were  one  year  ahead  of  time.  It  was  not 
until  afterwards  that  the  mistake  leaked  out. 

Dr.  Phraner  has  been  in  the  Home  Board 
twenty-seven  years.  He  is  also  associate  pas- 
tor of  Munn  Avenue  church.  East  Orange.  In 
:886  he  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  Sing 
Sing  church  after  thirty-five  years  of  service. 
He  has  been  spending  some  time  of  late  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Arthur  of 
Brooklyn. 


The  McNary  brothers,  whose  sanitarium  is 
advertised  in  this  issue,  are  sons  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  W.  McNary,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  and  beloved  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Wisconsin  at  Ashland,  Milwaukee  and  else- 
where. 


Will 
you  join  us? 

The  Internationa]  Council  for  Patriotic  Service 

(Incorporated) 

iFormerly  The  Interdenominational  CowncM  of  Wome/ti  for 
Ctiristian  and  Patriotic  Service) 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Room  99.    Telephone  7373  Bryant 

A  non-sectarian  body  whose  chief  purpose 
at  this  time  is  the  defense  of  this  nation  and 
its  homes  against  the  evils  of  Mormonism. 

^The  International  Council  for  Patriotic  Service  is  the  only 
organization  in  tbe  country  whlcli  is  devoting  its  entire 
energy  to  combating  the  evils  of  the  Mormon  system.  The 
Mormon  Hierarchy  has  every  state  In  the  Union  thoroughly 
organized,  and  has  Its  emissaries  quietly  atworlcthroughous 
the  country.  It  has  unlimited  means  for  furthering  its 
propaganda,  which  includes  the  doctrine  of  Polygamy, 
liThe  Directors  of  the  Council  serve  without  salary.  It 
appeals  to  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  for  funds  to  prosecute  this  work.  It  hopes  to  add 
10.000  new,  sustaining  members  at  a  fee  of  81  each  during 
the  summer  months.  Send  check,  and  request  tor  leaflets 
giving  Information,  to  the  Treasurer, 

MISS  HELEN  E.  BROWN, 
35  West  ISOth  St..  New  York  City 
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American  Seating  Company  ■ 
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Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 
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MENEELYBELLCO 
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BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Mads  onl7  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  foil  rioli 
,tone  and  darability.  Write  tor  catalosns. 
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HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 
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CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Go.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northville,Mlch. 
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ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


'THE  MORE  YOU  SAY  THE  LESS 
PEOPLE  REMEMBER?" 
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With  the  Detroit  Churches 


■Governor  Osborn  After  Liquor  Men— Bethany 
Prayer  Meetings  Break  Record— Church  Ex- 
tension Plan  Under  Test. 

Governor  Chase  S.  Osborn  has  startled  *he 
politicians  of  the  state  by  telling  them  what  he 
thinks  about  present  conditions  in  the  liquor 
tralBc.  Some  of  the  sheriffs  who  have  not 
been  enforcing  the  laws  have  been  brought  to 
time  and  found  that  they,  too,  were  amenable 
to  law. 

Dr.  James  T.  Black,  at  Bethany  church, 
through  July  and  part  of  August  has  been 
successful  in  securing  the  largest  attendance 
at  prayer  meeting  that  the  church  has  ever 
known.  His  illustrated  talks  on  the  great  home 
and  foreign  mission  fields  have  left  a  lasting 
impression. 

Only  one  of  the  Detroit  churches  has  closed 
its  doors  for  the  summer.  The  pulpit  an- 
nouncements in  the  Saturday  papers  show  that 
some  of  the  strongest  preachers  in  the  coun- 
try can  be  heard  this  month.  The  question  of 
«n  open  church  for  the  stranger  during  week- 
-days  as  well  as  Sundays  is  being  agitated. 

Central  church  has  purchased  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  former  Second  Avenue  church  prop- 
erty, recently  acquired  by  the  former  body, 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  church  house. 
With  this  modern  plant  and  an  endowment  of 
over  $50,000  the  old  Central  church  will  have 
■enlarged  opportunities. 

This  fall  must  determine  whether  the  new 
plan  of  church  extension,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  for  three  years  of  Detroit  Presbyte- 
rian Alliance,  has  established  its  right  to  be 
continued.  The  alliance  was  not  disbanded, 
but  allowed  to  rest  for  three  years  while  a  new 
experiment  was  adopted  temporarily. 

Memorial  church,  Detroit,  has  closed  its  first 
year  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Skinner. 
Fifty-eight  have  been  added  to  the  roll.  A 
new  electric  lighting  system  has  been  installed 
in  the  Sunday  school  rooms  and  the  church 
auditorium,  a  new  heating  plant  is  about  to 
be  added  and  some  general  improvements  made. 
The  Sunday  school  has  more  than  held  its  own. 
The  pastor  will  supply  one  Sunday  in  First 
church  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  vacation  at  his  home  in  Le- 
Mars,  Iowa. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  Pres- 
'byterian  ministers  in  good  standing  living  in 
Detroit,  with  their  Sundays  free  to  occupy 
pulpits  as  needed.  And  yet  the  offers  of  min- 
isters from  all  over  the  country  to  come  and 
take  up  such  work  show  no  signs  of  diminution. 

  William  Bryant. 

St.  Andrew's  church,  owing  to  the  encrodch- 

ment  of  the  Jews  and  the  subsequent  removal 
of  its  own  people,  will  sell  the  property  for  a 
synagogue  and  seek  a  new  location  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  residence  section.  Under  the 
■pastorate  of  Rev.  T.  Walker  Malcolm  the 
■church  has  made  excellent  progress.  At  the 
midsummer  communion  July  14  eleven  mem- 
bers were  received. 


Outdoor  Evaogelism  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

During  recent  weeks  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion has  been  given  of  how  the  citizens  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  may  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel  in  spite  of  the  torrid  heat.  A  few  local 
ministers  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
campaign  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  the  blind  evangelist,  to  evangelize 
the  people  through  daily  services  outdoors. 
With  the  use  of  an  automobile  three  and  four 
services  daily  were  held  in  the  parks  and 
public  squares  in  different  sections  of  the 
•city.  A  weekly  schedule  of  appointments  was 
announced  from  the  churches  and  published  in 
-the  daily  papers.  The  preaching  stations  were 
•chosen  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  greatest 
■number  of  hearers.  Always  the  preacher's 
message   was   listened   to   with   respectful  at- 


tention and  evident  interest  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people.  There  was  an  eagerness 
to  hear  that  betrayed  the  hunger  of  heart. 
Loiterers  upon  the  street,  men  engaged  about 
their  business  and  men  with  their  dinner  pails 
returning  from  their  work  would  stop  to  give 
the  preacher  attention.  In  an  evening's  tour 
of  the  streets  it  was  estimated  that  Mr. 
Houston's  voice  reached  5,000  people. 

Already  there  is  a  demand  that  the  campaign 
be  repeated  another  year.  Mr.  Houston  was 
formerly  pastor  of  John  Knox  Presbyterian 
church  of  Jersey  City.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton  and  resides  at  Bel 
videre,  N.  J. 


Church  Life  in  Columbus 


Cyclone  Aids  Church  Union— Rnral  Survey  Cov. 
ers  Twenty  Conntles  of  the  State— List  of 
Vacation  Supplies. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  unite  the  three 
churches  located  in  the  village  of  Dublin,  so  as 
to  form  one  strong  church.  The  cause  of 
church  union  in  this  case  was  rapidly  advanced 
by  a  cyclone  which  seriously  damaged  all  three 
church  structures.  If  this  remedy  shall  prove 
effective  in  Dublin  we  shall  expect  to  hear 
of  petitions  arising  from  several  other  Ohio 
villages  for  a  similar  visitation. 

Reverends  John  L.  Tait  and  Walter  H. 
Houston  recently  delivered  addresses  before 
the  students  of  the  summer  school  at  Wooster 
University.  This  summer  school  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  J.  H.  Dickson  has  an 
attendance  of  over  1,200  and  is  in  every  way  a 
most  successful  enterprise. 

Professor  F.  A.  McKenzie  is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Indians  to  be  held  in  this  city 
Oct.  2-6.  Many  of  the  churches  will  have 
Indian  speakers. 

The  city  of  Columbus  is  now  a  century  old. 
The  centennial  celebration  occurs  the  last  week 
of  August.  President  W.  O.  Thompson  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Reverends  John  G.  King  of  the  Neil  Avenue 
United  church  and  Walter  H.  Houston,  synod- 
ical  superintendent,  were  speakers  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Union  of  the  U.  P.  Church  held  in  Carne- 
gie Institute,  Pittsburg,  July  16-20.  Mr.  King 
is  now  spending  his  vacation  with  his  parents 
in  New  York  state. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Britan  of  Central  church 
are  spending  a  month  with  friends  in  Indiana. 

The  Northminster  congregation  gave  a  recep- 
tion July  12  to  the  new  pastor  and  his  wife, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hindman. 

The  Ohio  rural  survey  is  being  carried  on 
by  several  bands  of  workers  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  department  of  church  and 
country  life.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  superin- 
tendent. It  is  expected  that  at  least  twenty 
counties  will  be  surveyed  this  fall. 

Reverends  W.  A.  Perrins  and  J.  H.  Hatfield 
are  spending  vacation  at  Lakeside,  Ohio. 

Rev.  John  L.  Tait  supplied  the  church  at 
Piqua  on  Aug  4  and  is  now  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Vacation  supplies  at  Indianola  church  are 
Rev.  William  Houston,  university  pastor,  and 
Rev.  Marshall  Harrington  of  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  vacation  supplies  for  the  central 
church  are  Rev.  H.  G.  Wilkinson  of  Bucyrus 
and  Rev.  E.  E.  Rogers  of  Bowling  Green. 

In  connection  with  July  communion  services 
local  churches  received  members  as  follows : 
Indianola,  Rev.  John  L.  Tait  pastor,  twenty- 
two  ;  Northminster,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hindman  pas- 
tor, twenty ;  West  Second  Avenue,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Grabiel  pastor,  twenty;  Broad  Street,  Rev.  S. 
S.  Palmer  pastor,  twenty-five ;  Central,  Rev. 
Joseph  T.  Britan  pastor,  four;  West  Broad 
Street,  Rev.  W.  A.  Perrins  pastor,  six ;  Hoge 
Memorial,  Rev.  John  H.  Hatfield  pastor,  four. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Palmer  preached  in  Third  church 
of  Pittsburg  on  July  28  and  supplied  Second 
church  of  Chicago  Aug.  4.  W.  H.  H. 


One  of  the  many  churches  by 

HARRY  W.  JONES,  Architect 

Lumber  Exchange         ...  Minneapolu 


COIOMAL™^ 

AND  SAWQSBANK 

La  Salle  Street.  N.  E.  Comer  Adama 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  '  interest  on  Checking  Accountt. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise :  0.  W.  MehoUn,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank.  Boise ;  F.  U.  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  Jobn  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  Rldenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO..  Ltd. 
C  B.  COXE.  Pre*,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE         s  IDAHO 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

and 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  inyestment  serylce. 
Highest  references. 

B.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  ^gh!^,^.'"  ^'^^ 
60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  invested  In  my  Flrat 
'7C\Of  Farm  HortKaKes  they  will  net  you  5^  to 
•  /O  656  interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  lii  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
Q.  W.  IB  A.KT,  Pres't  The  Merctaanta  Bank, 
BKYA.NT  SOITTH  D.A.K.OTA. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  liBt 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  BUg.,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 


BEFORE  YOU  INVEST  don't  you  want  all  the  possibilities  on  your  desk  be- 
fore you  ?  For  reference  you  ought  to  have  our  free  circular  about  Oklahoma 
Farm  and  City  Mortgages.      Write  today  for  Descriptive  Circular  "G." 

OLoaar  and  laroest  mortqaqe  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  Si. Oklahoma  Cit/.Okla. 
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Financial  Situation 

"I  think  we  shall  have  a  brisk  money  market 
this  fall."  This  is  the  verdict  of  Byron  L. 
Smith,  president  of  one  of  the  large  trust  com- 
panies in  Chicago,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  through  the  Northwest.  "It  may  be 
though  that  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  will  result  in  discounting  a  present  con- 
dition that  suggests  close  money.  But  the  crops 
promise  to  be  unusually  large  and  to  move  them 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  money. 

"In  a  three  weeks'  trip  through  the  North- 
west I  found  no  one  who  cared  to  talk 
politics.  I  saw  men  of  afifairs  in  their  several 
communities — ^but  their  interest  in  which  po- 
litical party  might  win  was  so  small  that  they 
did  not  speak  of  it. 

"The  crop  outlook  along  the  Great  North- 
em,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Atchison,  as  I 
gather  it  from  the  people  directing  those 
properties,  is  fine.  I  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing can  happen  to  the  wheat  harvest,  and 
com,  so  far  as  my  advices  indicate,  promises 
£4  mature  in  good  condition." 

Steel  Shows  Fair  Increase 

What  is  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign  of 
ihe  times  financially  is  the  statement  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
«ec*nd  quarter  of  the  current  year,  which  shows 
earnings  of  $25,102,265  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  operations.  Net  income 
amounted  to  $18,429,294.  After  deducting  in- 
terest for  the  quarter  on  outstanding  bonds  and 
payment  of  the  regular  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred and  common  shares  there  is  left  a  sur- 
plus for  the  quarter  of  $56,483.  Small  as  is 
this  surplus,  it  compared  favorably  with  the 
showing  in  the  quarter  immediately  preceding. 
Total  earnings  for  the  second  quarter  exceed 
those  of  the  first  by  $7,275,292.  Net  earnings 
of  income  increased  by  $6,320,879. 

Bank  Sacrifices  for  Its  Good  Name 

In  charging  off  from  its  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  account  $5,750,000,  as  just  an- 
nounced, the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
St.  Louis  has  done  something  entirely  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  American  bank- 
ing. No  other  bank  has  made  so  deep  a  cut 
for  this  purpose  into  its  surplus  funds.  Of  the 
total  nearly  5,000,000  represents  losses  on  loans. 
Before  the  transaction  the  bank  had  a  nominal 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  over  $8,000,- 
000.  It  now  has  $2,232,038,  which  is  virtually 
certified  by  the  national  bank  examiners  and 
by  the  St.  Louis  clearing  house. 

In  explanation  the  oflicers  say  that  anterior 
to  the  panic  of  1907  the  bank  made  two  or 
three  loans  to  enterprises  then  prosperous. 
Since  then,  in  consequence  of  that  financial 
cataclysm,  these  enterprises  became  embarrassed 
and  the  bank  was  unable  to  collect  the  loans 
without  utterly  crashing  the  borrowers.  It  be- 
came generally  known  that  the  bank  had  loaned 
these  large  sums  to  these  enterprises  and  its 
credits  with  them  were  imperiled  and  this 
ripened  into  a  criticism  of  the  management. 
The  officers  further  state,  in  order  that  any 
and  every  suspicion  might  be  challenged  and 
dissipated,  the  bank  invited  the  most  thorough 
search  of  its  affairs  by  the  examiner  of  the 
clearing  house  and  a  special  examiner  of  the 
government  and  has  charged  off  its  books 
every  loss  found  to  exist  and  recommended  by 
tiie  examiners,  so  that  there  can  be  no  further 
foundation  for  questioning  its  assets.  This 
bank  has  $10,000,000  capital  and  deposits  of 
sbout  $57,000,000. 


School  and  College 

The  plans  for  the  second  bailding  of  tbe 

•ew  group  of  nine  which  will  be  added  to 
Muskingum  College  have  been  completed  and 
the  contract  was  let  Aug.  i.  The  auditorium 
building,  whicn  is  now  nearing  completion, 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  It  will 
be  open  for  use  in  September.  The  contract 
for  a  $3,500  pipe  organ  was  let  in  July. 

The  current  criticism  that  most  college  stu- 
dents are  graduated  away  from  the  farm  is 
said  not  to  apply  to  Iowa  State  College,  where 
a  large  number  of  men  have  taken  courses  in 
animal  husbandry  and  agronomy.  Two-thirds 
of  the  thirty  animal  husbandry  department 
graduates  of  1912  are  now  located  on  farms, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  half  of  the 
agronomy  course  graduates.  The  men  from 
the  horticultural  and  forestry  departments  are 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DllnoisTrnst&SaTingsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 
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MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBOADSB 
These  Uortea^es 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  beartncr  property.  In. 
spected  by  one  of  our  atockholdera,  and 
advance  limited  to  SOS  of  actual  value  of  choicest  secnrlUea 
TOUB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAI<B  and  TOUB  INTBBB3T  ll 
PROMPT  and  CBRTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOBK 
■xohanee  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information^ 
References  to 
RETNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANT 
%.  B.  nSHOP. 
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Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


6% 

The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. ,  hay e  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entire' V  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 WA.I>'rEK  B.  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
Oity  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness  Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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*arm  Mortgages 


Farm  Lan4  worth  from  three  to  fire  timet 
the  obUcation  aecarea  our  FiratMortgaeea 
netdoE6!(.  Write  for  booklet  "C" and 
lift  of  offerloet.     Highest  refereocea. 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksJi 


Farm  Mortgages 


MW      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT-Tested  bj 
DOT  customer*  ior  40  year<.  We  collect  and  remit  interett 
wherever  inverton  detire.    Write  for  booklet  and  lilt. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8^ 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  "We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

TBS  ITNIOIir  MOKTOA.OB  CO., 
lOS  West  Orand  A.Te.,      Okrvla,  Naw  Mexico 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

CL  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  u 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  41.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

UMLTER  L  WILLIAMSOII,  ..,,V'h'%;«.. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  tbe  Maiket  Today 

I>urimg  the  Past  30  Tear»  no 
Client  has  Xiost  a  Dodor. 


6^ 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

B«nd  for  Booklet  B      mnOlTFrLLB,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  TnSI 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  BT.  Boblns,  TreiM- 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

OWNER  SICK,  vpill  sell  640  acres  of  land  in  the 

FAMOUS  JUDITH  BASIN,  MONT., 

at  $50  per  acre.  Such  land  is  selling  as  high  as  $60 
per  acre  here.  Or  will  give  mortgage  for  6  to  10 
years  at  7%  for  8, 000.  Good  crops  every  year. 
Two  miles  from  Hobson.  Deal  with  owner.  Springs 
for  all  uses.    Finest  Northern  clirr.ate.  Address, 

Rev.  JOSEPIi  GASTON,  Pres.  Minister,  Hobson,  Mont. 
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every  one  of  them  reported  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  for  which  they  were  trained ; 
likewise  the  agricultural  and  dairy  department 
students.  One  of  the  so-called  agricultural 
engin-eers  has  a  governmental  position  in  South 
Africa. 


How  Shall  the  Churches 
Advertise? 

(Continued  from  page  iiiz) 

reason  to  suppose.  The  chapter  on  "Human 
Interest  in  Religious  News"  in  the  publicity 
commission  report  to  the  Men  and  Religion 
congress  indicates  some  lines  of  news. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  religious  page  in  the 
daily  paper  should  include,  first  of  all,  adequate, 
well  written,  illustrated  reports  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  activities  of  that  city.  The 
reader  of  the  page  should  be  able  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  sweep  and  character  of 
the  church  life  from  its  columns.  Such  a  de- 
partment should  not  overlook  the  general  news 
of  the  whole  religious  world.  The  wide-awake 
church  man — and  doubtless  a  large  proportion 
of  the  general  public  as  well — -wants  to  hear 
from  China,  and  what  all  these  changes  mean 
in  a  religious  way.  He  would  like  to  know  the 
situation  in  Turkey,  where,  he  sees  it  intimated, 
a  sort  of  holy  war  is  in  progress.  The  story 
of  how  American  universities  are  sending  their 
crack  athletes  and  best  scholars  to  mission 
lands  in  a  unique  sort  of  university  extension 
is  readable.  The  conference  of  religions  in 
Japan,  when  Christian,  Buddhist  and  Shintoist 
sat  down  together,  is  big  news.  The  recent 
sociological  conference  in  Nashville  was  of 
national  importance,  and  had  a  Christian  bear- 
ing. The  persecution  of  the  Koreans  is  the 
livest  kind  of  news.  The  annual  meetings  of 
the  great  religious  bodies  need  summary  and 
interesting  interpretation.  The  distinguished 
personalities  who  visit  this  land  from  abroad, 
and  the  leaders  of  our  own  national  religious 
life,  make  good  copy  that  comes  under  this 
classification. 

Literature  of  Religion  in  Speech  of  Today 

Every  such  page  should  have  one  or  more 
general  sermonic  articles,  for  the  world  has 
not  outgrown  its  liking  for  literature  of  reli- 
gion. It  simply  asks  that  it  be  presented  in 
the  speech  of  today.  The  newspaper  sermon, 
when  it  is  good,  may  get  a  more  careful  read- 
ing than  the  latest  story  about  big  business.  A 
well  prepared  Sunday  school  lesson,  or  social 
service  column,  or  young  people's  society  col- 
umn, all  may  be  made  vehicles  for  the  popular 
exposition  of  religious  truth  through  the  daily 
papers. 

Hitherto  this  article  has  been  written  in 
terms  of  advertising.  Look  at  the  subject  with 
a  bit  of  imagination  and  see  what  it  involves. 
Conceive  the  possibility  of  having  representa- 
tives of  the  church  at  every  main  crossroads 
in  the  city,  one  day  a  week,  to  give  out  in- 
vitations to  the  church,  so  that  every  man  shall 
have  at  least  one  invitation  and  one  assurance, 
personally  directed  to  him,  that  the  church  is 
interested  in  him  and  wants  to  serve  him.  Con- 
sider a  staff  of  colporteurs  or  city  missionaries 
adequate  to  deliver  this  message  in  one  day  to 
half  a  million  men.  What  an  excitement  it 
would  create  in  the  city  !  Yet  homes  with  their 
women  and  shut-ins  and  invalids  would  have 
been  overlooked.  What  else  is  it  than  an 
unparalleled  feat  of  colportage  to  bear  this 
message  by  means  of  the  printed  page,  pene- 
trating inaccessible  homes  and  regions  where 
the  face  of  a  minister  or  missionary  is  un- 
known ?  The  hostile  are  reasoned  with  in  the 
quiet  of  their  undivided  attention ;  the  feeble 
in  faith  are  stirred  to  confidence  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  church  is  waging  aggressive 
war  in  the  world.  Given  such  a  possibility, 
would  not  the  Christian  possessed  of  money 
rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  devoting  it  to  this 
work?  Call  advertising  modern  colportage  and 
you  have  it  defined  in  accepted  religious 
terminology. 


Indians  to  Join  in  Great  Conference 

The  annual  mission  conference  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  missions  and 
churches  among  the  Dakota  Sioux  Indians  with 
their  ministers  and  missionaries  convenes 
Sept.  5  at  La  Plant  on  the  Cheyenne  agency. 
Besides  the  long  trains  of  wagons  that  wul 
carry  the  Indians  and  their  families  to  this 
meeting  there  will  be  a  special  train  over  the 


C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroad.  It  is  the  General  As- 
sembly to  them  and  includes  all  departments 
of  church  and  home  life.  Besides  the  con- 
ference there  will  be  meetings  of  presbytery, 
the  women's  missionary  societies,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  family  worship,  preaching  and  commun- 
ion services. 


In  Knox  Church,  Winnipeg 

The  writer  found  himself  on  a  recent  Sab- 
bath in  Winnipeg  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
It  is  a  city  of  some  228,000  inhabitants,  full 
of  the  buoyancy  of  the  West.  Not  the  least 
of  its  noteworthy  features  is  this :  On  the 
Sabbath  day  the  city  closes  its  places  of  busi- 
ness and  even  draws  the  blinds;  it  recognizes 
the  day  as  made  for  man's  rest,  and  the  peo- 
ple appreciate  the  day.  On  this  particular 
morning  the  streets  were  thronged  with  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  and  an  inquiry 
brought  the  surprised  reply  that  they  were 
"going  to  church,  of  course."  So  the  writer 
knew  he  was  one  of  about  a  thousand  persons 
on  the  way  to  Knox  church. 

On  entering  he  was  impressed  with  the  sim- 
ple dignity  and  reverence  everywhere  manifest. 
Families  came  together  and  sat  together.  The 
congregation  sat  well  toward  the  front,  and 
straightway  settled  into  an  expectant  attitude. 
They  were  not  disappointed. 

The  organ,  it  is  said,  is  not  surpassed  in 
richness  in  Canada,  and  the  organist  knew 
how  to  use  so  wonderful  an  instrument.  There 
was  nothing  spectacular ;  the  skilled  quartet, 
capable  of  the  most  intricate  work,  sung  very 
simply  "Though  Your  Sins  Be  as  Scarlet." 

All  of  these  things  were  only  contributory 
to  the  central  feature — the  preacher  and  his 
message.  Dr.  Du  Val  is  a  well-known  figure 
in  Winnipeg,  a  forceful  personality  that  has 
made  itself  felt  in  all  the  city's  life  for  twenty- 
four  years.  There  was  no  uncertainty  abour 
his  tone  or  thought  as  he  began,  from  Luke 
9:10-11,  to  speak  of  his  contempt  for  the 
practice  of  a  superimposed  authority.  The  ser- 
mon lifted  up  the  Christ,  striking  down  evil 
with  sledge-hammer  blows ;  stimulating  thought, 
always  in  purest  English,  always  tender  in 
love,  but  with  the  force  of  an  ancient  prophet. 
No  wonder  the  men  and  women  of  Winnipeg 
go  to  church  I  H.  D,  B, 


Country  Life  Institute  in  DeKalb,  111, 

A  particularly  strong  country  life  institute 
was  in  session  in  De  Kalb  four  days  last  week, 
which  called  together  speakers  and  experts  of 
national  reputation.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  spoke 
on  pure  food ;  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  lecturer  of 
the  Michigan  State  Grange,  discussed  higher 
idealism  of  country  life ;  B.  F.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Bankers'  Association, 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  good  roads  as  a 
business  as  well  as  educational  asset ;  Professor 
Edward  J.  Ward  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin denounced  the  tendency  toward  superficial- 
ity and  luxury  in  modern  life;  Professor  Wil- 
liam D.  Hurd  of  Amherst  College  asserted 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  do  not  lack  funds, 
but  trained  leaders. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  and  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board  con- 
tributed to  the  program. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

N.  Mf.  StefFens,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  Thursday  morning,  July  25,  Dr.  N.  M. 
Steffens,  professor  of  theology  of  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Holland,  Mich.  Dr.  Steffens  was  born  at 
Embden,  Germany,  March  13,  1839.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Embden  and  at  the  age  of  19  was  sent  out 
by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  at  Constantinople,  Turkey, 
In  1862  he  married  Jane  Sutherland,  who  had 
also  been  commissioned  by  the  same  church  and 
v,as  engaged  in  the  same  work.  After  three 
years  of  labor  in  Constantinople  they  went  to 
Kampen,  Netherlands,  and  three  years  later 
Dr.  Steffens  was  graduated  from  the  theological 
seminary  at  that  place  and  accepted  a  call 
to  a  church  in  Germany.  He  fought  many  bat- 
tles to  secure  larger  religious  freedom  for 
the  independent  Reformed  Church. 

In  1872  Dr.  Steffens  brought  his  family  to 
America,  locating  at  German  Valley,  111., 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed   church,   remaining   there    four  years. 


He  then  went  to  New  York  City  to  accept  the- 
pastorate  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  there 
and  returned  after  a  year  to  his  former  charge 
at  German  Valley.  Shortly  after  moving  to- 
Holland,  Mich.,  Dr.  Steffens  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  Western  Seminary.  In 
1895  he  came  to  Dubuque  to  accept  the  chair 
of  theology  in  Dubuque  Seminary.  After  serv- 
ing this  institution  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  recalled  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  West- 
ern Seminary  in  1903.  He  was  widely  knowa 
as  a  vigorous  theologian  and  a  writer  for  the- 
religious  press. 

Dr.  Steffens  is  survived  by  his  wife  aad 
seven  children — Charles  Theodore  Steffens  of 
Milwaukee,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Holleman  of  Chicago^ 
Cornelius  M.  Steffens,  D.  D.,  president  of  the 
Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary,  Du- 
buque, Iowa ;  Mrs.  D.  V.  Glysteen  of  Lamber- 


^^^^^^  Every  new  departure  from  the 
Reward  old-time  way  of  doing  things  is 
generally  met  with  considerable 
prejudice  and  skepticism.  The 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  a  new 
comfort  or  convenience  has  to 
persist  in  his  efforts  to  get  people 
to  try  it  and  prove  its  advantages. 

He  sinks  a  whole  lot  of  money 
in  advertising  it  first  without 
adequate  returns.  But  he  has 
faith  to  keep  on  telling  his  story. 
Finally  he  persuades  more  and 
more  people  to  try  his  product 
— and  they  are  glad  he  didn't 
give  up. 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  pioneer 
advertiser  for  his  faith  in  our 
final  good  judgment,  and  his 
long  list  of  successes  entitle  him 
to  our  ready  confidence  today. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic tasteaod 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit* 
tee.  Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautii'il  by  good  windows-  Hooker 
Windozvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  lite  study  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windotvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H .    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  <£et.  is&5) 

658  Washinstou  Bool. ,  CtUcago,  C.  S.  A, 


WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST 

lie  Page  Indlvldnal  Commanlon  (^p 

Serv^lces  liave  many  exclusive  advantagen 
possessed  by  no  other  Cup,  which  make  them 
the  cheapest  In  the  end.  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Free  Trial  Offer.— Ho  Duty. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COIVUVIUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  f 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mclntoeh  illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog.^ 

Mcintosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Ililnola 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Uso.  For  Cataloguas,  AddraM 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MIX 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 

lUtumal-te  Kampirt  mailed  to  provpectift  purcha«era. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Hew  York  or  Chicagfo 

flliemodal  Minbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  beat 
workmanship  in  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  yo« 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FJJVNAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  .sizes.  AKT8  AND  CRAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs.  8  sizes.  Prices  iSlO.OO  up.  Write  lor 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.'.Ewart/iAgt.,  Granyille,  O 
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ton,  Minn.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Steffens  of  Holland, 
Mrs.  George  Van  Hess  of  Zeeland,  Mich.,  and 
John  R.  Steffens  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Herbert  Newton  Bevler 

Rev.  Herbert  Newton  Bevier  died  very  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Center- 
ville,  Cal.,  July  17.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  in  Centerville  church  July  19,  and  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Minton  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  a  former  pastor  of  Mr.  Bevier;  Rev. 
F.  A.  Doane  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  James  Curry,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Oakland.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  ministers  and  other  friends.  The  remains 
were  taken  to  Oakland  for  cremation,  where 
a  short  service  was  conducted  by  L.  A.  Mc- 
Afee, D.  D.,  of  Berkeley  and  Professor  E.  A 
Wicher,  D.  D.,  of  the  San  Francisco  Seminary. 

Mr.  Bevier  leaves  a  widow,  two  daughters, 
a  son  and  his  aged  mother,  who  made  her 
home  with  him.  His  brother.  Rev.  Edwin 
Bevier,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Bevier  was  born  in  Ellenville,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  26,  1856.  He  united  with  the  church  at 
the  age  of  15  and  later  became  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  his  native  town,  from 
which  place,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Minton. 
Mr.  Bevier  came  to  California  as  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  for  San  Jose.  He  continued  in  that 
office  from  1886  to  1890.  He  then  became  a 
student  in  San  Francisco  Seminary,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1893.  He  became  pastor  of 
Memorial  church  in  San  Francisco,  which  he 
served  as  student  and  pastor  for  eighteen 
years.  In  19 10  he  resigned  to  take  up  work 
in  Centerville,  where  he  served  until  his  death. 

He  was  associated  with  the  Pacific  Grove 
Chautauqua  Assembly  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  for  many  years  his  able  presentations  of 
California  news  have  appeared  in  The  Con- 
tinent. In  189s  he  married  Miss  Bertha  S. 
Giddings.  Mr.  Bevier  was  fond  of  philosophy 
and  poetry,  and  the  week  before  his  death 
there  appeared  from  his  pen  a  discriminating 
paper  on  the  poetry  of  Browning  in  The  Pacific 
Presbyterian.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Civic 
League  of  San  Francisco.  J.  C. 

Rev.  Gordon  R.  Houston 

Rev.  Gordon  R.  Houston,  pastor  at  Nampa, 
Idaho,  died  suddenly  July  i.  His  father.  Rev. 
Hale  M.  Houston,  was  a  missionary  to  China 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  Mr. 
Houston  was  born  thirty-six  years  ago  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  while  his  parents  were  at 
home  on  furlough.  He  was  educated  at  Fish- 
burn  Academy  and  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, graduating  from  the  latter  institution  as 
a  civil  engineer  in  1898.  He  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  teaching  till  190,1;,  when  he  entered 
Auburn  Seminary.  His  desire  was  to  go  to 
the  foreign  field,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a 
physical  infirmity.  He  therefore  turned  to  the 
home  mission  field.  Immediately  after  com- 
pleting his  seminary  course  he  went  to  Nyssa, 
Ore.,  and  two  years  later  to  Clatskanie  in  the 
same  state.  Six  months  ago  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Nampa  church.  Beginning  under  dis- 
couraging conditions  he  was  rapidly  transform- 
ing the  situation. 

B.  F.  Boyle,  D,  D. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Boyle,  for  thirty-eight  years  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
died  last  month  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  after  an 
illness  of  over  a  year.  Until  a  year  ago  he 
was  pastor  of  First  church,  Atchison,  having 
served  that  congregation  twelve  years.  He 
was  born  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  1844,  and  grad- 
uated from  Lafayette  College  and  Western 
Seminary.  His  first  pastorate  was  over  Slate 
Lick  and  Shrader's  Grove  churches  in  Ohio 
After  nine  years  he  was  called  to  Irwin,  Pa., 
and  then  to  Larned,  Pa.  His  next  pastor-ne, 
the  last  one  before  moving  to  Atchison,  was 
at  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
At  the  funeral  services  those  taking  part  were 
Dr.  A.  B.  Irwin  of  Highland,  Kan. ;  Dr.  Frank 
McKean  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  and  Rev.  A.  J. 
Haggett  of  the  local  Baptist  church.  His 
widow  and  four  children  survive  him. 


Maine  State  Endeavor  Convention 

The  Maine  state  Christian  Endeavor  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Houlton,  Me.,  Sept.  3-5 
will  have  many  new  features  on  the  program. 
Among  the  prominent  speakers  will  be  James 
A.  Francis,  D.  D.,  Boston,  and  A.  W.  Anthony, 
D.  D.,  Lewiston,  Me.  Delegates  are  to  have 
the  benefit  of  low  railroad  rates  to  Aroostook 


county.  All  delegates  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Mcllroy,  83 
Military  street,  Houlton,  Me.,  on  or  before 
Aug.  20. 


Day  of  Prayer  for  Scliools 

A  movement  is  on  to  have  a  day  of  prayer 
for  schools  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  September, 
when  the  schools  are  opening,  the  churches 
filling,  the  Sabbath  schools  rallying.  For 
more  than  seventy  years  the  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges  has  been  observed  by  Christian  people 
interested  in  these  institutions,  and  incalculable 
results  for  good  have  followed.  But  while  the 
student  world  in  the  United  States  numbers 
not  far  from  300,000  persons,  there  are  nearly 
18,000,000  in  the  common  schools  of  the  na- 
tion. For  every  student  in  the  colleges  there 
are  esrtimated  to  be  seventy-five  in  public 
schools,  not  counting  the  private  schools  which, 
with  certain  classes,  take  the  place  of  public 
schools. 

The  National  Reform  Association  will  send 
to  all  pastors  who  will  use  their  pulpits  any 
Lord's  day  in  September  to  discuss  the  subject 
a  treatise  on  "The  Bible  in  the  Schools."  This 
treatise  in  addition  to  being  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
contains  an  up-to-date  outline  by  states  of  the 
situation  of  the  Bible-in-the-school  question 
today,  together  with  a  list  of  specially  selected 
opinions  of  famous  men  generally  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Bible  to  civil  and  national  life. 
Address  Dr.  J.  S.  Martin,  Publication  building. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Galeodar  and  Record . 

Ordinatiotit 

Lehigh — I.  J.  Shafer. 

Westminster — F.   P.  McConkey. 

Resignations 

Ohio — Worthington  and  Dublin :  W.  H. 
Adams;  Newark  Second:  T.  A.  Cosgrove; 
Martinsburg  group :  O.  R.  Newcomb ;  New 
Lexington  and  Unity:  N.  T.  Bevan. 

South  Dakota — Flandreau  Second :  J.  C.  Linton. 

Calls 

Alabama — Selma :  I.  D.  Steele,  Birmingham, 
accepts. 

Illinois — Galena  First :  L.  Warren,  Irvington, 
N.  Y. 

Missouri — Kirksville  First :  A.  F,  Zeigel,  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  accepts. 

North  Carolina— Chapel  Hill:  W.  T.  D.  Moss, 
Washington,  D.  C,  accepts. 

New  York — Cortland  First:  L.  W.  Warren. 
Irvington ;  Verona  First :  J.  W.  Dennis,  Es- 
perance,  accepts. 

Ohio — Price  Hill  Westminster:  J.  H.  Col- 
clough,  Phillispsburg,  N.  J.,  accepts;  Mau- 
mee :  D.  G.  Davidson,  Warsaw,  accepts. 

Oregon — Enterprise :  J.  B.  Astwood,  Mizpah. 
Minn.,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Hawley :   W.  T.  Buchanan. 

Tennessee — Flag  Pond :  R.  T.  Gettys,  accepts. 

Washington — Tacoma  Immanuel :  R.  H.  -lilli- 
gan. 

Wisconsin — Eau  Claire  First:  W.  T.  Angus, 
Carmi,  111.,  accepts. 

Installations 
New  Jersey — Ocean  City :  C.  H.  Bohner. 
Pennsylvania — New  Park  Center:  F.  P.  Mo- 

Conkey,  July  16;  Weatherly :  1.  M.  Shafer; 

Palmerton :  J.  L.  Winnemore. 

Accessions 

Iowa — Odebolt,  R.  Mclnturfl  pastor,  7  (2  by 
letter). 

California — Glendale,  W.  E.  Edwards  pastor, 

23  (making  92  since  February). 
Minnesota — Winnebago  12  and  Bass  Lake  3, 

C.  G.  Baily  pastor. 
New  York — West  Haverstraw,  G.  H.  Scofield 

supply,  6  on  confession, 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburg  Friendship  Avenue,  D. 

T.  Curry  pastor,  7. 

Churches  Organised 
Iowa — Argyle,   18  members. 


Marriages 

A  cfiwrge  of  one  cent  per  word  is  made  for  marriage  no- 
tices. Payment  must  accompany  copy. 

KEKTt-BiQGERT— On  July  23,  at  Crafton,  Pa.,  Benjamin 
Warfleld  Kerr  of  Pittsburg  and  Miss  Ann  Cotter  Blggert, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Biggert  of  Crafton, 
were  married  by  the  groom's  father.  Dr.  John  H.  Kerr  of 
Brooklyn,  assisted  by  the  groom's  brother,  Kev.  William 
C.  Kerr  of  Chal  Ryung.  Korea. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Mov* 
InK    Picture  Machines, 

laree  stock  of  slides  on  Rell- 
^ou8.  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  aro 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.    Lanterns  and 


Blldes  rented.  C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028 Main  St.,  Ean.Clty.Mo. 


INVITAT10X8 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CALLING  CARDS 

FIXE  STATIONERY 

Send  for  Samples 


WEDDING 

S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  200  CLAKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Q  /i  M  Rogers 


The 
Trade  Mark 


on  Spoons,  Etc.,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


Safe  as  Government  Bonds 

Yielding  Greater  Returns. 
6%   FARM  MORTGAGES. 


For  my  Investors  I  have  loaned  more  than 
$  1 .  2&0,000  withont  the  loss  of  a  penny 
of  principal  or  interest. 

Write  today  for  booklet  A,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  list  of  mortgages  *300.  «400. 
*500,  »600.  S800,  Sl.OOO,  81,500  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Morteage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICOHS. 

KENTING  new  method  8(  subjects. 
nkn  I  inW'  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CP.  713  MASONIC  TENPLL. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thk  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  EDUCATED,  STERLING  CHARAC- 
ter.  capable  and  conscientious,  desires  a  position  as 
companion,  chaperon,  or  similar  requirements :  school  or 
private.   Address  A.  B.,  The  Continent,  New  York. 

PRESBYTERIAN   PHYSICIAN   WANTED.  SOUTH- 
west  corner  county  seat.   Address  Walter  J.  Mofflt, 
druggist,  Cortez,  Colo. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

FOR  SALE— A  TWO-MANUAL  SECOND-HAND  HOOK 
&  Hastings  pipe  organ  with  seven  speaking  stops  and 
usual  accessories.  In  first-class  condition.  Will  be  sold 
at  a  bargain  to  quick  purchaser.  Address  Pipe  Organ,  care 
of  The  Continent. 

CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE  AT  «350.  REASON  FOR 
selling.  Installation  of  a  pipe  organ.  A  Mason  and  Rich 
Vocallon  costing  8950.  Two  manuals  and  pedal  board, 
pumped  by  hand,  twenty  speaking  stops,  vertical  reeds, 
oak  case:  measures  3x7  feet  and  is  U  feet  high,  25  orna- 
mental pipes.  Guaranteed  to  be  in  first  class  condition. 
Write  J.  E.  Crabbe,  2066  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

FOR  SALE— TWENTY  AND  FORTY  ACRE  RANCH  IN 
the  famous  "Kuhn  Irrigation  Project,"  Sacramento 
Valley,  Cal.  Best  corner  in  Jacinto  Unit.  Small  cash  pay- 
ment, balance  In  eight  annual  installments.  Address  Box 
321,  Willows,  Cal. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  «10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  in  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FINE  NEW  HOMES,  STORES,  INVESTMENTS;  MOD- 
em  Improvements;  'many 'styles,  good  locations  In 
Philadelphia;  make  selection  soon.  Also  a  Florida  hotel, 
furnished;  sale  or  lease  to  close  estate;  lots  orange  groves; 
charming  popular  resort.  The  Gowdey  Co.,  ,5540  Walton 
ave.,  between  Baltimore  ave.  and  Spruce,  Philadelphia. 
Day  or  evening,  except  Sabbath. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

McNARY  BROS."  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis.;  where  in  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate. 


The  Continent 

as  a  unifying  force 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  it  means  to 
the  church — to  the  great  American  Presbyterian 
church  in  particular — to  have  its  members  all 
over  the  land,  and  abroad,  reading  each  week  one 
progressive,  comprehensive  religious  periodical 
reflecting  the  church's  aims  and  activities? 

Here  is  that  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
Korean  situation  -  first  presented  in  The  Conti- 
nent and  reproduced  in  shorter  form  by  other 
papers — what  did  it  mean  to  have  that  article 
read  simultaneously  by  the  Presbyterian  elder  in 
Indiana,  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  California, 
the  home  missionary  in  Colorado,  the  woman's 
missionary  president  in  Ne\V  Jersey,  and  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  around  the  world  ? 
And  those  thought-compelling  themes  in  the 
"first-page"  editorial — what  does  it  mean  to  the 
church  to  have  men  and  women  reading  and 
pondering  and  discussing  them  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land? 

The  country  church  problem,  the  city 
church  problem,  the  home  and  foreign  mission 
problems,  the  immigration  problem,  the  prob- 
lems of  this  locality  or  that,  of  minister  and  lay- 
man, men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young — all  become  the  concern  of  all.  That  is 
as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  place  in  the  great 
Presbyterian  church  for  provincialism.  There 
is  no  place  for  lines  that  divide ;  there  is  a  great 
place  for  the  lines  that  join:  and  a  worthy  re- 
ligious paper  is  such  a  line. 

Our  belief  that  such  a  paper  would  receive 
appreciation  by  Presbyterians  has  been  amply 
justified  throughout  the  country.  In  each  sec- 
tion—East, Middle  West,  West,  and  Far  West, 
the  enlistments  in  our  army  of  subscribers  have 
justified  our  hopes  of  a  national  paper  that  be- 
'^^^/.^;;mes  truly  national  as  its  readers  increase  in 
V^^7r-r  and  grow  in  national  spirit.  In  each 
st^V/-^%^;ir  sworn  circulation  statements  would 
probaf-^f^/^^/^^d  all  comparisons. 

The  su.  tension  eight  weeks  ago  of  The 
New  York  Observer,  after  a  long  and  honorable 
career,  with  the  sale  by  the  receiver  of  the  re- 
maining assets  to  The  Christian  Work,  an  unde- 
nominational paper,  leaves  The  Continent  the 
only  Presbyterian  paper  of  general  circulation 
with  important  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  The  Continent 
more  and  more  helpful  to  the  church  through 
its  membership.  We  believe  that  our  talented 
and  consecrated  ministry  and  our  loyal  body  of 
Christian  laymen  will  find  in  such  a  publication 
an  aid  to  Christian  effectiveness  in  no  other 
way  provided. 

Why  should  there  not  be  such  an  aid  in 
every  family  of  every  church  ?  Would  this  not 
be  a  good  time  to  consider  the  question  ?  Why 
not  write  to  us  on  the  subject  ? 

THE  CONTINENT. 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you  ^.^jj 
send  us  your  name  ^  . 

for  full  information?  aboUt  it 

Address  C.  M.  Stcffens.  D.D..  President 
DubuQae  Seminary,  Dubuque.  Iowa 


W    SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
^  manufacturer  electricity,  steam 

and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 

Artittt         Engravers         Catalog  Plate  Maker* 

Manufacturing  Engraving  PItuits : 

Madison  and  Franklin  Streeti,  Chicaso 
Eleventh  and  Locu«t  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  som6  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Designs."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


BDUOATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAL 


Pennsylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Ciafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.    Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

"M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate 

WILSON  COLLEGE— 


FOR  WOMEN 


Chambersburgy  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  year  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Nebraska 


BELLEVUE  COLLEGE 


THE  HISTORIC 


BELLEVUE.  NEB. 

PRESBYTERIAN   COLI EGE  OF  THE   MISSOURI  VALLEY 


Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  connected  with  Omaha  by  trolley,  the  Burlington  Railroad,  and  a  Scenic  Boulevard. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Granting  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

COEDUCATIONAL 
MODERATE  EXPENSES 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Courses  leading  to  State  Certificates 

— S.    W.    S  T  O  O  K  E  Y, 


LL.D 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
All  branches  of  Music  taught  by  Specialists 
ACADEMY 
A  High  Grade  Preparatory  School,  fitting  for 
any  College  or  University 

President 


Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Literary  Department  of  the  highest  order.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Native  French  and 
German  teachers.  Certification  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Goucher,  Randolph-Macon. 

In  Music  opportunities  unsurpassed— nine  teachers  for  Piano,  Voice,  and  Violin,  eight  with  the 
best  European  training.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture— all  in  charge  of  specialists. 
City  advantages.  Accessible  to  leading  churches,  libraries,  lecture  and  concert  halls.  Outdoor 
sports,  Tennis,  Basljet  Ball,  etc.  Swimming,  boating,  and  horseback-riding. 

48th  year  begins  Sept.  19.    1 75  boarding  pupils.  Early  application  Is  advised 
For  Catalogue  and  Other  Circulars,  Address  J.  D.  BLANTON,  LL.D.,  Prest. 


MARYVILLE  COLLEGE 


Founded  In  1819  by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee 
Courses  leading  to  B.  A.  degree 
Fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Four-year  preparatory  department.  Bible  Training  depart- 
ment. Earnest  Christian  atmosphere.  Property  «775,000.  Eleven  large  buildings.  Thirty-nine  instructors  and  649 
students.  Co-educational.  Tuition  «18  a  year.  Board  in  the  Co-operative  Club,  *1.75  a  week.  Text-books  rented.  Write 
for  catalogue  to 

 REV.  CLINTON  H.  GILLINGHAM.  RegUtrar,  Maryville,  Tenne»see; 

South  Garolina 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Honsehold  liite.  Thoroujgh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Oar  ultimate  aim  is  CH  A  R  AC  T  E  R 
BUILDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

A.ddreas     I^OKEIV     C.     SA.eE,     Principal,      I»  I'  -V  K.  E  11     HIl.!..  ir.I>INOI8 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLEGE  ^ 


CRAWFORDSVILLK.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  ISth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment, 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OKOiC4>£  Lt. 


Strong 

M^CKIlVTue>U,  I*res. 


♦the  more  you  say  the  less 
people  remember?" 

OtJF  WORD  WITH  YOU, 


SAPOLIO 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Military  College 

Chester,  Pa. 

OUR  AIM:  The  develop- 
ment of  character  to  se- 
cure greatest  efficiency. 

6l8tyear  begins  Sept.  18,  1912. 
We  train  trom  the  ground  up, 
endeavoring  to  secure  the 
liitiliest  order  of  etticiency— 
physical,  mental,  moral.  Hab- 
.        .     . ,  its  of  order  and  obedience  are 

formed.  Alertness  and  power  of  control  are  devel- 
oped, resultmg  m  sturdy,  watchful,  well-equipped 
manhood.  Military  instruction  includes  Infantry 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Degrees  granted  —  Civil 
Ent'ineering  (C.E.) :  Chemistry  (U.S.);  Arts  fA.B.) 
i  or  catalogue  address 

Col.  Clf  ASLES  E.  IITATT,  I>re«ldent. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality;  splenald  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISICMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Depaitment  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 


The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

N.  S.,  PlttabnrKh.  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. E.xceptioual  library  facilities— 34,000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modern  Improvements, 
including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall,  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  1912.  For 
information  apply  to  Pres.  Jambs  A.  Kklso,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Mercersburg  Academy  Jiielore- 

most  preparatory  schools  in  America,  developing  in  boys 
those  qualities  that  malce  men  of  character  and  action. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  Mann  Inrine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  MercersbniY,  Pa. 

Tennessee 


ELM  O  NT 


FOF;  ;  OUNG 
Women 


Nashville,  Tenn.  | 

IRA  LANSEITH.  D.  D.,  LL.  S.,  Fieaident  | 

MISS  HOOD  and  MISS  HERON,  FrlnclpaJa.  I 

Located  In  West  End,  Nashville,  famous  as  "the  j 

Athens  of  the  South."   Magnificently  equipped  I 

buildings.  Charming  20 acre  hilltop  Park.  Twenty  I 

per  cent,  are  Northern  students.    Unprecedented  I 

health  record.   Filtered  distilled  water.  Practical  | 

teaching  imparting  refinement  and  culture,  in-  ■ 

stilling  worthy  standards  and  womanly  ideals.  . 

Right  of  certification  to  other  colleges.   Schools  J 

of  Art,  Expression,  Modem  Language,  Physical  I 

Education,  Domestic  Science.  Diplomas  awarded  I 

by  Schools.    Send  for  Music  catalogue.    Gymna-  ■ 

slum,  bowUng  alley,  tennis,  hocltey,  golf,  basket  2 

ball,  rowing,  swimming,  walking,  horseback  rid-  I 

ing.   Limited  number  new  students.   Early  regis-  I 

tration  necessary.   Address  | 


Belmont  College,  Box  J 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  Ulaeral 
courses.  PosltlTeChrlstlanlnfluenceB.  Expenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  areenevllle,  Tenn. 


Oklahonui 


Henry  Kendall  College 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

Bboadvibw  Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  for 
young  women.. 

KoBERTSON  Hall,  newly  equipped  for  young  men. 

College,  Academy,  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.       Fall  Terms  Opens  Sept.  lO. 
President,        ::        FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAWLET 


Sabscrlptlon  Terms— The  subscription 
price  of  The  Continent  la  S2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

PostaKe  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Klco,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

ForelKn  Postaare — For  Canada.  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  lu  the  Postal  Union  $1.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 
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Ohange  of  Address— Kindly  send  us  both 
old  and  new  address  a  week  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  desired  change. 

Discontinuances— No  subscription  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from  the 
subscriber;  otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  he 
wishes  to  continue. 

Manuscripts — The  Continent  does  not  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  seat  to  it  for  consideration. 
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(Illustrated)  Agnes  B.  Hallett  1152 

The  Sunday  School 

 R.  S.  Holmes,  H.  D.  Jenkins  1153 

The  Prayer  Meeting  7?.  i'.  Holmes  1154 

Young  People's  Service  W.  T.  Ellis  1154 

Missionary  Work   1155 

The  Open  Hearth   1156 

New  Books   11 57 

News  from  Religious  World — Beginning  1159 


One  of  the  famous  remarks 

HrounC)  tbe  f  .^^t!.  p'°"'^^^  humorist. 

Josh  Billings,  was  to  the 
SbOP  effect  that  it  is  better  not 

to  know  so  much  than  to 
know  so  many  things  that  aren't  so.  Just  so. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  "untrue  facts"  that 
come  in  this  category  is  the  idea  that  people 
don't  care  to  read  anything  in  the  summer 
season  except  what  publishers  call  "light  read- 
ing," meaning  trashy  fiction  for  the  most  part. 
People  who  have  the  trashy  fiction  habit  pay 
no  special  heed  to  the  almanac  nor  the  ther- 
mometer nor  to  other  circumstances.  More's 
the  pity  !  But  the  sensible  man — look  in  the 
mirror  and  you  will  see  the  sort  of  person  we 
have  in  mind — does  not  confine  his  reading  of 


good  literature  to  the  colder  months.  The 
vacation  period  brings  leisure  to  many,  or  at 
least  some  freedom  from  distractions. 

As  a  general  rule  there  is  as  much  serious 
reading  done  in  the  summer  as  at  any  other 
time  of  year,  if  not  more.  Some  publishers 
have  tacitly  admitted  the  fact  this  year  by 
giving  the  public  some  really  good  literature, 
without  waiting  for  cold  weather,  in  the  way 
of  essays,  biography  and  history,  as  well  as 
high  class  fiction.  Stimulating  reading  matter 
is  as  much  of  a  joy  to  the  mind  in  August  as 
it  is  in  January.  The  brain  is  not  a  vegetable 
that  annually  needs  to  go  to  seed. 

Readers  of  intelligence  want  something 
worth  while  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  the  aim  of  The  Continent  to  meet  this  de- 


mand. There  is  recreation,  rest  and  refresh- 
ment in  its  pages,  and  information,  food  for 
thought,  and  inspiration.  Take  Governor  Wil- 
son's address  or  any  of  the  other  articles  in  the 
"Educational  Number"  two  weeks  ago,  or  Mr. 
Ellis's  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  church  ad- 
vertising last  week,  or  some  of  the  sermonic 
articles  this  week — do  you  think  them  either 
dull,  trivial  or  uninteresting? 


Thoughtful  people  everywhere  are  being 
gradually  added  to  The  Continent  s  subscrip- 
tion lists.  We  need  you  and  your  friends  if 
you  are  not  already  with  us.  A  word  from 
you  might  be  the  determining  factor  in  per- 
suading the  man  or  woman  next  to  you  to  join 
our  circle.    Say  it  now,  and  say  it  again  ! 


EDUCATlONAIi 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McCluek,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     : :     Chicago,  Illinois. 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

( Co-Educational ) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Dkpartmbnts  :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


16  Free  Courses 


"Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^^^^ 

alopy^ 


'Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in 
^— free  to  our  students. 

MILUKIN  *^°i:fSJ?'^ 

^    ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRT'S  BEST 
The  James  Mtlllkla  University 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violln.etc, 
is  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAEUFER,  Director  Decatur,  minoli 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.  HI1.1.,  Woodstock,  III. 


EDUCATlONAIi 


IlllnolB 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  C.  ei.ENN,  K.  Hi.. 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Hishland  Park.  111.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wi«; 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalo^e 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address 

CoL  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt..  Lake  Geneva,  Wii. 


CCDDV  UAI  I  A  Christian 
rtnni  n/lLL  Home  School 
For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Col'eee  pr  paratory  certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellcsley.  Mount  Holyoke.  Junior-College  Course 
for  high  school  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Expression  and 
Domestic  Science.  Country  life  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city.  For  catalc  g  and  other  Information  address 
Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1.700  beds,  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, Insane.and  contaglousdepartments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lying  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.    507  HONORB  STREET,  CHICAGO.  J< 


BLACKBURN  COLLEGE  Fn\Ti'l: 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Colleges  In  the  Middle 
West.  Co-educatlonal.  Usual  college  and  academy  courses 
in  the  classics,  sciences,  modern  languages,  literature, 
philosophy,  etc.  Music  and  art  Instruction.  Laboratory 
equipment  and  modern  appointments.  Thorough  work  and 
high  Ideals.  Hourly  connection  with  St.  Louis  by  electric 
or  steam  railway.   Write  for  catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


tieyr  York 


RVING 

SCHOOL 


FOR  BOYS       Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the 
beautiful,  historic  "Irving"  country.  75th 
year.  21  years  under  present  Head  Master. 
New  site  and  buildings,  1904.  Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  as 
well  as  class  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swim- 
ming Pool.  New  Gymnasium  ready  this  Fall. 

Sammer  Camp,  Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn. 

1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

V-  M-  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Head  Master,  Box  916> 

Nbw  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited 

MiobigJtn 


Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    jo,    191 2 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  In 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music.  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters, 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


EDUCATIONAIj 


BDUCATIONAIi 


EDUOATIONAIi 


Misaoari 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Ginservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod 
ern  laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautifuJ 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  aL 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missonri. 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyolce,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art.  Domes 
tic   Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pres't.St.Louls,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


LINDENWOOD  J"5i" 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Eilistence  Since  1831 

A  Strong,  up-to-date  Institution  with  high  standardB 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art ;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  60  mln 
utes  from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings 
Term*  per  year.   For  catalog  and  full  par- 

ticulars, address  the  President, 

George  Frederic  Ayrei,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charles,  Ho. 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  1^  ■  Complete  claaelcal  and  sclentdfic  couraee 
I  I  n  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Dept* 
I  ^  II  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bee- 
^  ^  ^\  nomlcs.  Art,  Masic.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOHN  TAi:,liSI.&J>ei:  BEKeEN,  President! 
A1.BBBT    K.BJL.  AEINBTIISOTA 

OAK  HALL 

Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Girls 

578,580-590  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boarding  and  day  Depts.  Finishing  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Send  for  year  book 


f 


Macalester  College 


m 


m 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Leading  coeducational  college  In  tlie  Northwest. 
Write  for  catalog. 


11 


Obio 


^^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?^^^^i6  ?8"il 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  Ibouchtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  defioite  religious  influence.  J 50  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics;  Chym- 
nasium.  Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President.   Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  LiH.  D.,  Dean. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Walnut  Hills,      -      -      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

z  For  catalogue  and  other  Information  Inquire  of 

President  William  McKibbin. 

THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for  W  O  M  E  N  — F  O  U  N  D  E  D    183  0 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty. 
Standard  four  year  course,  B.  A.  Dejree.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art,  Music,  Expression.  Normal  Domestic  Science.  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER.  Ph.D.  (Berlin).  Pres.,  Box  2,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 
of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33rd  year  cpens  Sept  19th.  Affilia- 
tion with  University  of  Cincinnati  ana  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.  Stone,  Principal. 
Ohio.  Cincinnati,  6  Linton  Street. 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


New  Jersey 


Princeton 


Theological 


Seminary 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS   L.   PATTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Opening  ot  lOlst  Session,  September  19,  1912.  College 
graduates  of  all  denominations  are  welcome.  Privilege  of 
taking  courses  In  I^rlnceton.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
Kev.  PAUL  MARTIN,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Wisconsin 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

Est.  1855.  Christian  co-educational  home  school. 
Eighth  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses. 
Five  buildings ;  20-acre  campus ;  athletic  field ; 
half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  En- 
dowment $250,000;  expenses  $250.  Piano,  vocal  music, 
violin,  elocution,  stenograpliy.    Send  for  catalogue. 

EDWIN  P.  BROWN.      P.  O.  Box  RC 
Beaver  Dam.  WUconsui 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  Beaver  Dam.  Wisconsin 

Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota  mih^m 
46th  Ysar  Opens  Sept.  17,  1912 

Distinguished  tor  manliness  of  graduates;  careful 
selection  of  boys ;  personal  training ;  separate  family 
school  for  little  t)oys;  judicious  military  physical 
training.  Investigation  invited.  Address  for  catalog 
Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Baciielors*  Deereea. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleeei. 
Music,  directed  by  Emil  Lieblinc;  diploma. 
Art,  Elocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantages  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  -  President 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 

WAUKESHA  WISCONSIN 

15  miles  vrest  of  MilwauKee,  100  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
Excellent  faculty  and  buildings.  Co-educatlonal.  Dor- 
mitory. Music  and  oratory  courses.  Strong,  high  grade 
work, 

College  Opens  September  16. 
Address  WILBUR  O.  CARRIER,  President 

St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  businesB 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  SSCYTHX:,  President 
Box  No.  16,  DelaTieM,  Wankuha  Co.,  Wu. 
CUcago  Office.   1515  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


Kansas 


CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  AIMS 

crystallize  in  the  middle  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
if  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $145 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  Wisconsin 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Virginia 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Youns  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Dnsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
for  catalogue.    Miss  E.  O.  WEIM.A.K,  Principal. 


The  Pre&byterian  College  of 

EMPORIA 

BUILDS 

CHARACTER 

Address  Pres.  H.  C.  Culbertson, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational>CuItural 
for  young  women 

California 


The  San  Francisco 

Theological  Semineu'y 

SAN  ANSELMO,  CALIFORNIA 

OPENS    SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
San  Francisco,  the  city  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915. 

Offers  a  complete  theological  curriculum,  includ- 
ing English  Bible,  Missions,  Religious  Pedagogy, 
Sunday  School  Work,  and  Christian  Sociology. 
A  large  range  of  electives.  Address 

President  WARREN  H.  LANDON,  D.D. 

Indlawa 


The  Teachers  College 

of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  William  N.  .Jackson  Memorial  Building. 

Accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education.  Training  for  all 
grades  of  teaching.  Two,  three  and  four  year  couises. 
Public  .School  Drawing,  Music,  Domestic  Science  and  Art, 
and  Manual  Work.  Special  training  of  Klndergartners, 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grade  teachers.  Full  term 
begins  Sept.  12.   Send  for  catalog. 

ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  President,  2301  N.  Alabama  St. 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  e.xpenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President, 


Montana 


The  CoUege  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  prl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Prei.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
Texas 

THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Presbyterian       Full  Courses 
Robert  E.  VInMn,  President  Austin,  Texas 

Idaho 

COLLEGE  of  IDAHO 


AUSTIN 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


STEREOPTICONS 

[op   -I       A  Great  Soul-Winning  CampxTgn  for  the 
Alf^         Summer  Months.    Indoors  or  ouldoort. 
E>h,  J,      The  Cliriitiaii  Umrm  Slidt  &  Ittturi  Burtao 
30  W.  LAKE  ST.,  Chicago,  ill 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CALLING  CARDS 

Fl.VE  STATIONERy 

Send  for  Samples 
S.  D.  CHLLDS  &  CO.,  200  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


The 


"1847  fX.^ 


Ttadc  Mark 

on  Spoons,  Etc.,  I8  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


The  CbNTINENT 

CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  1904) 


Volume  43,  No.  33 


AUGUST  15,  1912 


Whole  No.  2203 


A  national  Presbyterian  journal  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God.  Published  weekly.  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Oliver  R. 
Williamson,  Managing  Editor — 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Richard  S.  Holmes,  Corresponding  Editor;  WilliamT.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Published  by  The  McCormick  Publishing  Company.    Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director.   For  subscription  rates  •ee  third  pa(e. 


Is  Baha  More  Generous  than  Christ? 


"ALL  RELIGIONS  ARE  ONE  AT  ROOT." 

This  in  tabloid  form  is  the  message  that  Abbas  Effeiidi,  the 
Persian  prophet,  has  brought  with  him  on  his  visit  to  America. 

In  its  native  Asia  Bahaism  doubtless  signifies  more  of  dogma  and 
observance  than  this,  but  Abbas  apparently  has  no  dogma  or  ob- 
servance that  he  cares  to  recommend  to  Americans. 

To  be  a  Bahaist,  in  American  atmosphere,  seems  to  amount  to 
nothing  more  tangible  than  to  think  well  of  all  forms  of  religion 
and  discourage  their  warring  with  one  another. 

But  must  one  embrace  Bahaism  in  order  to  be  thus  generous  and 
tolerant?  Is  it  necessary  to  desert  Christianity  or  to  supplement 
it  before  one  can  recognize  good  in  non-Christian  religions? 

Does  Christianity  deny  that  "all  religions  are  one  at  root"? 

-h 

To  most  people  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  church  there  is  no 
doubt  one  quick  and  conclusive  answer  to  that  question — the  fact 
of  Christian  foreign  missions. 

"If  the  Christian  religion  had  any  sort  of  tolerance  for  the  non- 
Christian  religions — to  say  nothing  of  believing  in  a  divine  core 
to  them — how  could  it  send  missionaries  to  wean  worshipers  away 
from  those  faiths?"    For  hasty  thinkers  this  is  final  logic. 

But  more  patient  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
puts  a  much  different  significance  on  Christian  missionary  labor. 

A  very  deep  sense  of  the  religious  identity  of  all  mankind  does, 
in  point  of  practical  fact,  inspire  those  who  "go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation." 

The  faith  learned  by  the  early  church  from  its  Lord  was  uncom- 
promisingly declared  by  Peter,  when  he  preached  the  name  of  Jesus : 

"In  none  other  is  there  salvation ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other 
name  under  heaven  that  is  given  among  men  wherein  we  must 
be  saved." 

Yet  it  was  the  very  same  Peter  who,  after  most  impressive  in- 
struction by  the  Holy  Spirit,  solemnly  declared : 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  acceptable  to  him." 

But  this  great  illumination  of  Peter's  mind,  showing  him  how 
surely  'Jjfi-  eternal  God  meets  souls  that  seek  for  him  out  of  the 
dark  of  ignorance  and  idolatry,  did  not  turn  Peter  from  being  a 
missionary.  Instead  it  lent  new  force  to  the  fervor  with  which 
he  preached  Jesus  to  the  man  asking  for  light. 

So,  too,  Paul,  greatest  of  missionaries,  was  spurred  to  his  preach- 
ing task — not  discouraged  from  it — when  in  Athens  his  sym- 
pathetic soul  saw  the  many  altars  of  the  city  testifying  how  deeply 
these  Athenians  felt,  as  their  own  poets  had  said,  that  they  were 
God's  ofTspring — the  corner  stone  of  their  religion  as  well  as  his. 

Likewise  to  the  Lystrans  this  same  missionary  prince  declared 
that  even  among  the  most  heathen  peoples  God  left  himself  nowhere 
without  witness.  To  the  Romans  also  he  wrote  his  simple  faith 
that  when  the  Lord  of  all  judges  the  secrets  of  men  in  the  last  day. 
he  will  approve  multitudes  who,  though  uninstructed  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  "show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts." 

And  all  this  John,  the  Master's  beloved  mystic  comrade,  echoed 
years  later  when  he  set  down  his  clear  confidence  that  the  gentle 
Life  he  knew  in  Judea  was  a  Light  that  lighted  "every  man." 


It  was  just  because  they  believed  in  the  universality  of  religion 
that  these  apostles  were  so  eager  to  preach  Jesus  universally  as  the 
perfection  of  religion. 

For  they  remembered  keenly  what  Jesus  himself  had  said — that 
far  outside  the  range  of  what  they  could  see  and  know  from  their 
hilltops  in  Galilee  or  the  temple  pinnacles  in  Jerusalem  he  had 
"other  sheep"  which  must  be  added  to  the  flock  in  one  fold.  They 
were  going  out  to  find  sheep  already  his. 

That  the  friend  of  Christ  believes  that  one  sll-loving  Father 
has  iniplanted  in  the  breasts  of  humanity  everywhere  the  funda- 
mental element  of  universal  religion — the  desire  to  be  in  harmony 
with  God — is  precisely  the  inevitable  reason  why  he  must  endeavor 
to  tell  humanity  everywhere  of  Jesus 

To  be  sure,  the  Christian  cannot  admit  that  all  going  by  the  name 
of  religion  is  religion.  But  neither  assuredly  can  Abbas.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  esteems  the  necromacy  of  Africa,  the  cannibalism 
of  Polynesia,  the  unspeakable  licentiousness  of  some  of  the  Hindu 
temples  or  even  the  sensual  allurements  of  Mohammedanism  as  in 
any  sense  religious.  He  is  not  so  tolerant  that  he  can  fail  to  be  in- 
tolerant of  debasements  masquerading  under  the  name  of  religion 
for  the  physical  and  spiritual  ruin  of  men. 

But  what  Abbas  would  respect  and  cultivate  and  uphold  and 
enlarge  is  every  real  and  pure  aspiration  of  any  soul — Moslem, 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  Confucian  or  pagan — to  come  near  to  God, 
partake  of  his  nature  and  triumph  over  sin. 

And  just  so  would  the  Christian.  Bahaism  cannot  possibly  go 
beyond  characteristic  Christianity  in  appreciating  the  real  spiritual 
religion  embedded  in  tiie  different  cults  of  humanity. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Christianity  can  and  does  go  far  beyond 
Bahaism  in  encouraging,  stimulating,  developing,  those  spiritual 
longings  of  the  nations.  Bahaism  has  nothing  to  add  thereto. 
Christianity  has. 

Christianity  takes  Christ  to  the  nations. 

-h 

The  missionary  success  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  simplest 
and  yet  the  most  inclusive  of  questions : 

Is  Jesus  Christ  he  who  fulfills  the  religious  yearnings  of  humanity  ? 

When  the  nations  who  know  him  not  reach  out  their  hands  to 
God,  is  it  really  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Son  of  God,  who  meets  them  in 
the  dark  and  helps  them  on  their  way? 

If  he  really  is  their  Saviour,  they  deserve  to  see  him  and  know 
him  in  the  light.  And  the  church's  most  bounden  business  is  to 
help  them  see  him  and  know  him. 

Thus  Christianity  goes  into  the  non-Christian  countries  not  to 
stamp  out  religion  but  to  clear  religion  from  accretions  of  sin  and 
superstition  and  ennoble  it  with  the  fellowship  of  the  soul's  only 
satisfying  Friend. 

The  missionary  task  is  not  to  make  Christianity  the  religion  of 
the  world.  It  is  rather  to  demonstrate  that  inherently  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  world. 

Consequently  Christianity  mo\es  on  all  other  religions  not  as  an 
antagonist  but  as  a  fulfillment. 

This  is  active  fraternization.  Bahaism's  negative  tolerance  is 
but  negative  fraternity. 
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Third  Party  Officially  Launched 

Outstanding  events  in  the  political  world  last  week  were  the 
convention  of  the  Progressive  party — thus  officially  designated — 
which  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New  York  for  president 
and  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  for  vice-president;  the 
speeches  of  acceptance  by  President  Taft  and  Governor  Wilson ; 
and  the  entry  of  women  into  the  campaign.  The  speech  by  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge  and  the  two-hour  address  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
will  be  the  keynotes  of  the  Progressive  campaign,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  third  party  platform. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  century  the  convention  of  a 
third  party  was  a  noteworthy  affair.  Called  on  comparatively  short 
notice,  it  was  largely  attended  and  full  of  vim  and  vigor,  like  its 
hero ;  and  its  hero,  disregarding  precedents,  appeared  and  declared 
himself  in  advance  of  the  nomination.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  sarcastically  remarked  that  the  convention  was  like  a  big 
camp  meeting  because  the  delegates  joined  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  shouted  "amens."  The  doxology  was  sung  after  final 
adjournment.  Oscar  Straus  of  New  York  described  the  conven- 
tion and  the  movement  it  represents  as  "an  inspired  crusade," 
whereas  its  critics  called  it  an  outburst  of  mingled  fanaticism,  fool- 
ishness and  spite. 

As  the  new  party  makes  a  bid  to  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
its  platform  has  naturally  received  more  than  perfunctory  scrutiny. 
It  opens  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation's  "awakened  sense  of  justice" 
and  urges  a  long  list  of  economic  and  social  reforms,  notably  equal 
suffrage.  This  plank  was  emphasized  by  having  a  woman — Jane 
Addams  of  Chicago — second  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  and  by 
placing  her  and  three  other  women  on  the  national  campaign  com- 
mittee. The  platform  urges  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method 
of  constitutional  amendment,  popular  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 
minimum  wage  standards  and  one  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  workers 
and  the  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  industries,  old  age  pensions 
and  social  insurance.  Constructive  regulation  of  the  trusts,  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  nonpartisan  tariff  commission 
are  pledged. 

Senator  Elihu  Root,  chairman  of  the  Republican  notification  com- 
mittee, took  particular  pains  to  tell  President  Taft  that  his  title 
to  the  nomination  was  absolutely  clear ;  this  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Root's  standing  means  much.  Mr.  Taft  in  accepting  strongly  de- 
plored the  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  for  which  he  denied 
there  was  any  sufficient  cause,  and  made  a  clear  and  dignified 
presentation  of  his  position.  By  contrast  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
somewhat  hectic  style  and  Mr.  Taft's  rather  gloomy  utterances. 
Governor  Wilson's  speech  of  acceptance  was  serene  and  optimistic. 
He  and  the  e.x-president  now  seem  to  be  shooting  at  the  same 
target  from  different  angles,  except  that  in  his  address  Governor 
Wilson  took  more  positive  ground  for  tariff  reduction.  He  declared 
the  tariff  to  be  the  most  demoralizing  influence  in  politics,  making 
the  government  a  dispenser  of  favors  and  consequently  a  prize  to 
be  captured.  His  final  words  were :  "I  thank  God  and  take 
courage." 

Graft  Allegations  Stir  Two  Cities 

Revelations  of  "graft"  which  grow  more  startling  almost  daily 
mark  the  New  York  City  police  and  gambling  scandal.  Police 
Lieutenant  Charles  Becker  stands  accused  as  the  active  instigator 
of  the  willful  murder  of  the  gambler  Rosenthal,  who  was  slain  in 
cold  blood  because  he  had  given  information  and  promised  more 
to  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Whitman,  showing  the  corrupt  alliance 
between  professional  gamblers  and  certain  police  officials.  Several 
arrests  and  some  confessions  have  been  made,  and  probably  a  larger 
quantity  of  malodorous  secrets  have  come  to  light  than  would  have 
been  revealed  by  the  ill-fated  Rosenthal  had  he  been  left  alive. 
Stories  are  told  of  the  unlawful  assessments  levied  upon  gambling 
and  vice  running  into  thousands  and  even  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  situation  in  all  its  details  is  enough  to  make  an  honest 
man  sick  at  heart.  One  figure  that  has  thus  far  moved  across  the 
scene  with  energy  and  courage  is  that  of  the  district  attorney.  In 
contrast  with  him  Mayor  Gaynor  has  appeared  in  an  unenviable 
light.  For  a  long  time  the  mayor  failed  to  grasp  the  terrible  im- 
portance of  the  charges  and  disclosures  being  made  and  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  an  apologist  for  the  accused  police. 
Some  disinterested  students  of  the  situation  have  asserted  that 
the  mayor's  previous  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  "personal  liberty" 


has  operated  to  encourage  the  vicious  elements.  However,  it  has 
also  been  clearly  shown  that  the  system  of  control  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  department  is  not  sufficiently  centralized  and  localized, 
due  in  part  to  interference  with  municipal  -iffairs  by  the  state 
legislature. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  promising  cities 
in  the  country,  also  has  a  municipal  scandal  of  a  different  character. 
Half  of  the  city  council,  including  a  candidate  for  mayor,  have  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  get  bribes  from  a  railroad 
company  which  wanted  an  ordinance  passed  to  allow  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  terminal  facilities.  Possibly  the  good  people  of  Detroit 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  making  and  selling  automobiles  and 
stoves,  and  with  its  numerous  other  commercial  activities,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  or  attention  to  public 


President  and  Palace  Blown  Up 

The  president  of  Haiti,  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  was  killed  and  many 
other  persons  perished  when  the  national  palace  at  Port  au  Prince 
was  destroyed  by  a  powder  explosion  last  Thursday.  General 
Leconte,  who  fought  his  way  to  power  last  year,  had  stored  large 
quantities  of  powder  and  arms  at  the  palace  where  they  would  be 
immediately  available  for  his  own  use  in  case  of  an  uprising,  and  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the  explosion  was  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  an  assassination  plot.  Relations  between  Haiti  and 
the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  occupies  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  island,  have  been  exceedingly  strained,  and  the 
Dominicans  regarded  President  Leconte  as  the  leading  spirit  in 
a  revolution  in  progress  in  their  country.  The  American  state  de- 
partment promptly  ordered  a  gunboat  to  Port  au  Prince.  The  late 
president  had  been  associated  with  President  Nord  Alexis,  over- 
thrown by  President  Simon,  who  in  turn  was  driven  out  by  Leconte. 
He  was  of  lighter  color  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in  "the 
black  republic." 

In  Haiti  white  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  owning  real  estate 
and  are  otherwise  discriminated  against.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  black,  and  bad  feeling  between  the  blacks  and  the 
mulattoes  is  a  constantly  disturbing  factor.  The  negroes  were 
imported  from  Africa  centuries  ago  to  take  the  place  of  the 
aboriginal  natives,  who  were  exterminated  by  European  taskmasters. 
The  country  was  formerly  a  French  colony,  but  was  given  its 
freedom  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  Soon  afterwards  the 
British  invaded  the  country,  but  were  expelled  in  1798  by  the  heroic 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture — concerning  whom  the  last  generation  of 
school  boys  used  to  declaim.   Since  then  it  has  had  a  stormy  history. 

Suffragists  Given  Five-Year  Prison  Sentences 

In  Dublin  last  week  Mrs.  Mary  Leigh,  who  hurled  a  hatchet  at 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  and  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  parliamentary 
leader,  wounding  the  latter,  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. Miss  Gladys  Evans,  who  set  fire  to  the  theater  in  which 
the  premier  was  about  to  speak,  was  given  an  identical  penalty. 
Another  woman,  who  admitted  being  an  accomplice,  was  given  a 
seven  months'  sentence.  The  offenses  were  committed  July  18,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  premier's  visit  to  Ireland  to  discuss  the  home 
rule  question,  and  both  the  crimes  and  punishment  mark  a  climax 
in  the  "militant"  program  of  the  militant  suffragists.  Mrs.  Leigh 
had  previously  been  in  jail  in  London  for  smashing  windows. 

The  three  women,  who  were  tried  by  jury,  are  the  first  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude.  In  passing  the  five-year  sentences,  the 
most  severe  yet  imposed  in  the  course  of  this  latter  day  crusade,  the 
presiding  judge  said :  "I  hope  that  when  this  epidemic  of  crime 
has  passed  and  the  cause  which  the  prisoners  have  at  heart  has  been 
advocated  by  more  lawful  and  sane  means  the  sentence  which  it  is 
my  painful  but  imperative  duty  to  pass  will  be  reconsidered  by  the 
proper  authorities.    I  hope  that  time  is  near." 

Englishwomen  who  believe  in  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but 
who  are  opposed  to  violent  methods,  have  publicly  condemned  these 
and  other  so-called  "martyrs"  to  the  cause.  Apparently  no  possible 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  repeated  destruction  of  property 
and  assaults  on  cabinet  ministers,  as  parliament  has  adjourned  until 
autumn  without  action  on  the  women's  bills. 

Dissolution  Not  Yet  for  Turkey 

Turkey  has  again  been  showing  its  remarkable  recuperative 
powers,  and  indications  are  that  it  may  weather  the  storms  of 
internal  strife  and  external  attack.  Last  week  saw  the  loss  of  the 
port  of  Zuara  in  Tripoli  and  the  surrounding  oasis,  practically  the 
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Turks'  only  remaining  foothold  on  the  Tripolitan  coast,  which  was 
•occupied  by  the  Italians ;  but  friction  between  the  military  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  allayed  by  the  action  of  the  sultan  in 
dissolving  the  body  and  ordering  fresh  elections.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  Constantinople,  to  last  until  September  15.  An 
armistice  was  declared  by  the  revolting  Albanians  in  view  of  the 
promised  dispatch  of  a  parliamentary  commission  to  investigate  their 
grievances.  While  the  danger  of  the  collapse  of  the  empire,  or  at 
least  of  the  constitutional  government,  is  not  yet  passed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  postponed. 

The  great  European  powers  find  it  no  easier  now  than  in  the  past 
to  agree  on  a  division  of  the  fragments  in  the  event  of  Turkey's  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  Therefore  the  "sick  man  of  Europe"  must  still  be 
nursed  and  the  empire  will  probably  sufifer  no  immediate  losses  in 
addition  to  the  African  and  ^gean  sections  already  seized  by  Italy. 

Turkey  has  also  had  to  suffer  from  earthquake  and  fire,  early 
reports  showing  several  thousand  persons  having  been  either  killed, 
injured  or  made  homeless  as  a  result  of  catastrophes  last  week 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles. 

China  May  Lose  Important  Provinces 

The  game  of  territorial  grab,  an  old-time  pastime  up  and  down 
the  Chinese  coast,  is  now  being  played  along  China's  northern  and 
western  borders,  where  Japan  is  extending  her  influence  in  lower 
Manchuria  and  Russia  is  gradually  obtaining  supremacy  in  outer 
Mongolia  and  Tibet.  Recent  reports  tell  of  a  disastrous  defeat  en- 
countered by  a  Chinese  expeditionary  force  sent  out  from  Chengtu, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Szechuen,  to  reclaim  the  borders  of  Tibet. 
Not  only  were  the  Chinese  troops  driven  back  but  the  Tibetans 
crossed  the  borders  and  threatened  neighboring  Chinese  cities.  The 
Chinese  garrison  at  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force  and  slaughtered.  At  the  same  time  ill  success 
is  reported  to  have  been  encountered  in  efforts  to  maintain  Chinese 
authority  in  Western  Mongolia.  The  province  of  Sinkiang,  or 
Chinese  Turkestan,  which  lies  between  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  is  al- 
ready, according  to  The  New  York  Herald's  Peking  correspondent, 
practically  annexed  by  Russia,  and  these  three  great  dependencies 
will  be  lost  to  the  new  Chinese  republic.  This  territory  has  an  area 
of  over  2,000,000  square  miles — more  than  half  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

While  the  local  disturbances  have  been  racial  in  their  origin, 
and  based  on  a  genuine  desire  for  independence,  the  real  bene- 
ficiary and  inspirer  of  the  revolts  is  said  to  be  Russia.  Russia's 
position  in  the  territory  mentioned  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
"by  cooperation  with  the  Lama  Church.  The  Dalai  Lama  has  re- 
turned to  Lassa,  the  sacred  capital,  from  India,  presumably  with  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  Russia.  The  Lama  organization 
exercises  a  powerful  sway  over  its  thousands  of  priests,  who,  in 
turn,  largely  control  Tibet,  Mongolia  and  part  of  Sinkiang.  Rus- 
sian officials  learned  by  experience  of  the  power  of  this  organization, 
as  many  of  its  members  live  to  the  north  of  Mongolia  in  Siberia 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal.  Russian  policy  has  been  to  make 
friends  of  the  Lama  adherents,  especially  at  Urga,  the  chief  city 
■of  Mongolia,  whereas  the  Chinese  have  antagonized  them.  Last 
year  the  Chinese  foreign  office,  before  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
announced  that  Tibet  was  to  be  converted  into  a  Chinese  province, 
and  the  Dalai  Lama  was  driven  out  of  Lassa  by  Chinese  troops  and 
a  Chinese  resident  installed  in  charge — an  idle  statement  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events. 

Russo-Japanese  Alliance  Disturbs  China 

Chinese  are  disturbed,  and  with  good  reason,  over  a  rumored 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  Japan  is  to  be  confirmed  in  her  lease  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula  and  will  have  confirmed  to  her  all  the  territory  south  of 
parallel  44  and  east  of  longitude  116,  with  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries,  of  course,  left  indefinite.  This  might  eventually  bring 
the  city  of  Peking  itself  under  the  domination  of  Japan.  Russia, 
•on  the  other  hand,  would  have  complete  liberty  of  action  in  all 
•of  the  Chinese  territory  to  the  exterior  of  the  Great  Wall  west  of 
the  Japanese  zone,  without  interference  from  Japan  and  with  little 
prospect  of  effective  resistance  from  China  at  present.  By  the  time 
China's  internal  dissensions  are  settled  she  may  find  her  boundaries 
astonishingly  narrowed.  President  Yuan  is,  however,  of  an  alert 
and  aggressive  temperament,  and  so  long  as  he  can  keep  a  firm 
band  at  the  helm  there  is  cause  for  optimism  concerning  China's 
future,  even  though  her  territory  may  not  in  future  be  as  vast  as 
■shown  by  the  present  atlases.  The  president  has  just  appointed  Dr. 
Morrison,  Peking  correspondent  of  The  London  Times,  to  be  one 
of  his  political  advisers. 


Prince  Katsura,  the  chief  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  Japan,  has 
lately  made  a  special  trip  from  Tokyo  to  St.  Petersburg,  supposedly 
to  perfect  the  alliance  between  Japan  and  Russia.  It  is  denied  that 
a  formal  treaty  will  be  made,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  alliance 
would  be  based  on  two  conditions — freedom  of  action  for  Japan 
in  Southern  Manchuria  and  an  understanding  that  Japan  should 
support  Russia  if  Russia  were  attacked.  At  the  Manchurian  frontier 
Prince  Katsura  spoke  of  the  interlinking  of  the  vital  interests  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  added  these  significant  words :  "In  order 
that  they  may  continue  to  flourish  they  call  for  complete  union.  And 
that  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  fact." 

Paris  Promises  Better  Housing  for  Poor 

A  remarkable  advance  in  the  direction  of  better  housing  for  the 
poor  is  promised  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  has  lately  authorized  the  municipality  to  borrow  20,000,- 
000  francs  ($4,000,000)  to  build  municipal  tenements  and  cottages 
for  the  working  population.  For  a  year  or  more  the  organized 
Socialists  have  been  demanding  that  action  be  taken  against  in- 
sanitary and  relatively  expensive  tenements.  Paris  landlords  have 
a  reputation  for  relentless  dealings,  and  they  have  been  combated 
by  an  organization  known  as  the  Tenants'  League,  headed  by  one 
M.  Cochon,  a  man  of  energetic  and  audacious  spirit,  who  devised 
numerous  demonstrations  of  protest  against  the  increasing  rentals. 
His  boldest  step  was  the  building  of  a  shanty  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  house  an  evicted  family  of  ten.  On  another  occasion 
he  tried  to  lodge  himself,  his  wife  and  children  in  the  city  hall,  for 
the  reason,  he  said,  that  his  landlord  had  raised  his  rent  and  he  was 
not  able  to  find  another  apartment ;  consequently  the  city  should 
provide  shelter  for  him.  M.  Cochon  and  some  of  his  lieutenants 
landed  in  jail,  but  their  course  served  to  attract  attention  to  their 
cause  and  will  eventually  result  in  amelioration. 

Americans  are  prone  to  congratulate  themselves  that  hving  condi- 
tions in  this  country  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  Old  World, 
but  this  self-satisfied  attitude  of  mind  meets  with  frequent  shocks. 
Last  spring  in  a  report  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  Professor  Elgin  Gould,  a  sociological  expert,  called 
New  York  City  the  worst  crowded  metropolis  in  the  world.  He 
found  many  blocks  220  by  800  feet  in  size  in  which  from  2,500  to 
4,800,  and  in  one  case  5,000,  persons  were  living.  The  overcrowding 
is  worse  than  in  Bombay,  with  the  city  of  London  said  to  be  only 
a  third  as  bad  off.  The  problem  of  city  congestion  is  one  which 
must  be  manfully  faced  by  several  American  cities. 

— President  Taft  has  again  vetoed  a  bill  reducing  the  wool  tariff 
schedule  K  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  He  holds  that  the  bill  does 
not  conform  to  the  findings  of  the  tariff  board,  the  rates  being  so 
low  as  to  "irretrievably  injure"  the  wool  growing  industry. 


Religious  World 


Korean  Defendants  Hope  for  Fairer  Trial 

When  the  Korean  Christians  accused  of  political  conspiracy  come 
again  to  be  tried  in  the  fall  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  present 
extraordinarily  strong  alibis  based  on  official  records  of  their 
schools  and  churches,  which  have  been  closely  examined  since  the 
accusations  of  the  government  were  made  public.  Baron  Yun,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  prisoners,  is,  for  example,  charged  with 
being  in  Seoul  for  conference  with  other  conspirators  on  September 
10,  November  16  and  December  3,  all  in  1910.  Baron  Yun's  cor- 
respondence and  faculty  records  all  demonstrate  that  he  was  in 
Song  Do  on  each  of  these  dates,  engaged  in  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  Methodist  College  there.  Likewise  Pastor  Yang,  who  min- 
isters to  the  principal  Presbyterian  church  in  Syen  Chun,  is  able 
to  show  that  in  the  month  in  which  he  is  accused  of  having  been 
most  active  as  a  plotter  in  his  home  town,  he  was  out  of  town  from 
the  1st  to  the  25th,  looking  after  a  church  that  had  need  of  his 
service.  At  another  time  when  the  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been 
active  he  was  away  teaching  a  Bible  class. 

The  astonishing  prejudice  of  the  presiding  judge  at  the  first  trial, 
as  alluded  to  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  additionally  manifest 
when  counsel  for  the  defendants  objected  that  the  interpreters,  who 
were  rendering  the  Korean  of  the  witnesses  into  Japanese  for  the 
benefit  of  the  judges,  were  not  repeating  accurately  the  testimony 
piven.    When  the  prisoners  complained  of  torture  the  interpreters 
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never  used  a  stronger  word  than  "punishment,"  and  sometimes 
omitted  altogether  these  references  to  the  violence  of  the  poHce. 
But  when  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  told  the  judge  that  he  was  not 
getting  all  the  testimony,  the  latter  indifferently  replied,  "No  at- 
tention need  be  paid  to  that." 

The  judge  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  his  antipathies  included 
the  missionaries  also,  for  following  the  fashion  of  "leading  ques- 
tions" used  by  the  police,  he  inquired  again  and  again  of  different 
prisoners  if  it  was  not  true  that  Mr.  McCune  had  told  them  he 
would  shake  hands  with  the  governor  general  at  the  railway  station 
so  that  they  might  know  whom  they  were  to  shoot.  He  likewise 
asked  repeatedly  if  Whittemore,  Sharrocks  and  Roberts  did  not 
advise  the  assassination. 

All  questioning  of  witnesses  was  done  from  the  bench.  The 
attorneys  were  not  permitted  to  address  any  mquiry  direct  to  the 
prisoners.  Questions  proposed  by  either  the  prosecution  or  the 
defense  were  submitted  to  the  judge,  who  asked  them  in  such  form 
as  he  chose  or,  if  he  preferred,  ignored  them  altogether.  It  is 
believed  that  when  the  trial  is  resumed  methods  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  civilized  jurisprudence  will  be  adopted. 

Reunion  of  Two  Huguenot  Branches 

For  many  years  the  grief  of  French  Protestants  has  been  the 
deep  theological  schisms  that  divide  the  historic  Huguenot  Church. 
When  the  law  separating  church  and  state  was  passed  in  1905,  and 
the  various  factions  were  left  free  to  organize  themselves  as  they 
chose,  two  entirely  separate  denominations  were  created — one  by 
the  extreme  conservative  wing,  called  the  Evangelical  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  other  by  the  liberal  wing,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Reformed  Church.  But  a  very  considerable  body  of  quite 
orthodox  Protestants  found  themselves  at  that  time  unable  to 
affiliate  with  either  body,  disagreeing  with  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
conservatives  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  ultra-modern  theology 
of  the  liberals  on  the  other.  Yet  they  thoroughly  believed  that  the 
ancient  Huguenot  Church  ought  to  hold  together  in  spite  of  all 
differences,  and  on  that  ground  they  established  a  third  intermediate 
denomination,  taking  for  its  title  simply  the  historic  Huguenot 
name  without  qualifying  terms — the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
And  they  dedicated  themselves  to  work  for  reunion  of  all  the 
branches. 

At  length  they  have  accomplished  the  first  step  in  that  purpose. 
They  have  absorbed  the  United  Reformed  denomination  under  very 
happy  circumstances.  The  union  was  effected  under  a  "declaration 
of  principles"  whose  preamble  reads:  "Resolved,  never  to  seek  for 
dogmatic  uniformity  incompatible  with  personal  faith."  The  dec- 
laration continues : 

"The  union  leaves  to  all  the  churches  that  may  join  her  full 
liberty  to  state  their  own  belief  in  any  one  of  the  various 
symbols  in  use  in  Protestantism  .  .  .  and  remains  open  to  all 
Christians  who  desire  to  stand  by  the  two  age-long  pillars 
of  the  Protestant  religion — faith  and  freedom ;  freedom  and 
faith." 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urgently  inviting  the  conservative 
section,  the  Evangelical  Church,  to  come  into  the  union  on  this 
same  basis,  assured  of  full  liberty  to  maintain  and  preach  its  ortho- 
dox tenets  unimpaired.  As  yet  no  distinct  utterance  of  the  con- 
servative mind  on  the  subject  has  been  heard,  but  at  least  the 
invitation  has  not  been  rebuffed.  There  is  hope,  too,  that  the 
Methodist  and  Lutheran  congregations  of  the  republic  may  see  a 
place  for  themselves  on  this  platform  of  fraternal  unity  without  doc- 
trinal identity  imposed.  The  "free  churches"  also,  representing  the 
movement  of  Frederic  Monod,  sixty  years  ago,  are  interested,  and 
there  is  even  a  suggestion  that  the  new  union  might  eventually  reach 
across  the  Swiss  border  to  include  the  Protestantism  of  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  union  now  includes  193  local  congregations.  In  organizing 
the  honorary  presidency  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Charles  Wagner 
of  Paris,  the  famous  author  of  "The  Simple  Life."  The  active 
president  is  Rev.  Wilfred  Monod,  one  of  the  three  pastors  of  the 
Church  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris. 

Preachers  from  Abroad  at  Northfield 

At  Xorthfield  Bible  conference  this  year  the  company  attending 
is  as  large,  as  earnest  and  as  eager  as  in  past  years.  Though  x\mer- 
ican  speakers  are  by  no  means  disparaged,  it  is  quite  the  custom  at 
Xorthfield  to  mark  each  year's  program  by  the  foreign  speakers 
participating,  and  this  year  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  Baptist,  of  London, 
and  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton,  Presbyterian,  of  Glasgow,  are  centers  of 


peculiar  interest.  Both  have  been  speaking  to  large  audiences,  Mr. 
Hutton  continuing  as  last  year  his  very  practical  addresses  to 
ministers. 

A  third  foreign  visitor,  who  was  not  announced  beforehand,  has 
enlisted,  however,  quite  as  much  attention  as  these  speakers  whose 
names  were  placed  in  advance  on  the  formal  program.  This  is 
Rev.  Fred  Paton,  the  son  of  the  famous  missionary,  John  G. 
Paton,  who  is  continuing  his  father's  work  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  son  has  all  of  his  father's  zeal  and  has  fearlessly  undergone 
much  of  the  very  same  hardship  with  which  the  world  has  become 
familiar  in  the  thrilling  story  of  the  father's  life. 

Mr.  Brown  has  preached  for  two  Sundays  in  Fifth  y\venue  Pres- 
byterian pulpit  in  New  York  City,  where  his  friend  Dr.  Jowett,  now 
in  England,  is  the  regular  pastor.  His  first  sermon  there,  preached 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  he  landed  in  the  country,  was 
on  the  theme,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  He  spoke  of  how  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  predecessor  of  Dr.  Jowett  in  Birming- 
ham, was  transformed  by  the  sudden  flash  across  his  mind  while  he 
wrote  an  Easter  sermon,  "Jesus  Christ  is  living  now !"  Thereafter 
the  congregation  at  Carr's  Lane  noted  that  Dr.  Dale  never  held 
Sabbath  morning  service  without  including  an  Easter  hymn  in 
the  worship.    Dr.  Brown  said: 

"Jesus  is  the  first  and  the  last.  After  the  last  thing  has  been 
gone  through  with,  Jesus  is  still  with  you.  The  last  thing  is  not  your 
sorrow  nor  your  sin  nor  your  temptation.  The  last  thing  is  Jesus. 
'I  am  with  you.'  Cram  everything  you  can  into  that  personal 
pronoun.  Think  of  everything  you  can  that  makes  the  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ — his  love,  his  pity,  his  power,  his  sacrifice — and 
they  are  all  here  today  for  us  to  rejoice  and  be  strong  in." 

Same  Plans,  Different  Name,  in  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  the  proposal  to  imitate  the  American  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  with  a  great  campaign  for  all  the  most  im- 
portant British  cities  has  now  taken  on  definite  form,  and  a  tem- 
porary committee  is  diligently  at  work  making  plans  for  a  series  of 
city  conventions  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  The  leaders  of 
the  British  brotherhood  and  other  men's  organizations  of  the 
churches  are  all  entirely  interested  and  giving  cordial  cooperation. 
The  chairman  chosen  is  Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  the  Presbyterian 
pastor  at  Crouch  Hill,  London,  who  has  recently  published  the 
remarkable  book,  "The  Renascence  of  Faith."  His  conspicuous 
organizing  ability  and  contagious  enthusiasm  constitute  in  them- 
selves assurance  of  a  vigorous  work. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  British  committee  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  churches  across  the  seas  are  practically  identical  v/ith 
those  which  have  been  faced  by  the  Men  and  Religion  campaigners 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  same  general  analysis  of  interests 
involved  which  has  been  employed  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  will  be 
used  there.  But  the  British  workers  feel  that  they  are  able  to  im- 
prove on  the  American  name  for  the  undertaking,  and  instead  of 
calling  it  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  they  propose  to  call  their 
work  the  "Christian  Manhood  Campaign."  Arrangements  for 
similar  work  are  already  afoot  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  but  so  far  they  have  not  come  to  so  definite  a  head  as  in 
Britain.  The  Canadian  campaign,  as  announced  last  spring  at  the 
conservation  congress  in  New  York  City,  will  follow  in  the  commg- 
autumn. 

Defending  British  Girls  Against  Mormonism 

The  evangelical  churches  in  England  which  are  fighting  the  wiles 
of  the  Mormon  elders  from  Utah  have  been  reenforced  by  a  dele- 
gation of  missionaries  representing  the  reorganized  Latter  Day 
Saints,  who  have  their  headquarters  at  Lamoni,  Iowa.  The  latter 
band,  of  course,  preach  Joseph  Smith  as  a  prophet,  but  they  bitterly 
denounce  polygamy  and  are  aiding  to  spread  general  alarm  con- 
cerning the  purposes  of  the  Utah  emissaries  who  endeavor  to  entice 
young  girls  from  English  homes  to  follow  them  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  it  is  believed  that  they  are  wanted  as  polygamous  wives.  The 
incensed  parents  are  said  to  have  chased  Mormon  missionaries  out 
of  almost  every  provincial  town  in  England,  and  in  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  been  violent  demonstration  against  them  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  itself.  One  pastor  has  organized  a  "peaceful 
picket"  around  the  church  where  the  Mormons  are  preaching. 
Every  person  passing  the  picket  line  is  besought  not  to  enter  the 
Mormon  meeting.  The  countess  of  Chester,  who  is  organizing^ 
women's  committees  to  protect  British  girls  from  Mormon  wiles, 
calculates  that  within  a  year  past  550  girls  have  been  decoyed  away 
from  English  ports  under  escort  of  Alormon  elders  taking  them  ta 
Utah.  Bishop  Weldon  says  that  in  the  past  year  the  agents  of 
Mormonism  have  made  private  calls  in  over  60,000  English  homes. 
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Mr.  But 

MR.  BUT  buts  habitually.  He  may  be  able  to  avoid  it, 
yet  he  seldom  displays  his  ability,  and  indeed,  to  avoid 
it  seems  to  be  the  last  and  least  of  his  desires.  The  "but" 
habit  mastered  him  long  ago  and  has  made  him  a  butter  and  a  re- 
butter. His  friends  have  often  commented  on  his  peculiarity,  and 
yet  have  lacked  either  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  tell  him  how 
and  why  he  is  a  nuisance.  Should  you  broach  the  subject,  you 
would  find  him  ignorant  that  his  "buts"  are  stumblingblocks  in  the 
path  of  his  own  popularity  over  which  he  daily  falls. 

"I  am  not  an  objector,"  he  will  reply.  "I  am  not  a  detractor;  I 
am  not  a  snubbing  post  that  blocks  advance.  I  am  not  a  break- 
water against  the  rising  tide  of  anyone's  popularity,  but  I  cannot 
help  seeing  what  I  see."  The  poor  fellow  does  not  realize  that  his 
adversative  monosyllable  has  destroyed  the  intended  efifect  of  many 
a  sermon,  of  many  a  poem,  of  many  a  good  action,  of  many  an 
effort  by  diffident  beginners  with  brush,  or  voice,  or  pen.  It  has, 
however.  The  first  buds  on  the  sensitive  plant  of  genius  have  often 
been  blasted  by  the  icy  tongue  of  Mr.  But. 

He  is  a  well  known  character.  He  lives  everywhere.  No  hamlet 
is  too  small  for  him.  It  is  quite  probable  he  walked  out  of  church 
with  you  last  Sunday.  Do  you  remember  how  you  said,  "That 
was  a  fine  sermon  this  morning"?  Do  you  not  also  remem- 
ber how  you  felt  when  he  replied,  "Yes !  but  what  had  it  to  do 
with  the  text?"  He  took  you  so  aback  you  had  no  answer  ready. 
He  chuckled  when  he  saw  how  he  had  silenced  you.  He  says  that 
sort  of  thing  steadily.  He  considers  such  speeches  evidence  of  his 
own  superiority,  and  rejoices  that  he  is  able  to  make  them.  The 
habit  of  utterance  in  derogation  of  others  has  become  second  nature 
to  him,  and  second  nature  is  harder  to  convert,  apparently,  than 
the  old  first  nature  handed  down  to  us  by  Adam,  much  of  which 
is  on  the  whole  quite  respectable. 

Tell  Mr.  But  he  is  a  fault  finder  and  a  disarranger  of  general 
social  symmetry  if  you  dare.  He  will  be  angry,  and  his  reply  will 
be  hot.  "No,  I  am  not.  I  am  a  critic  with  a  mission,  and  you  are 
too  obtuse  to  comprehend  me."  His  answer  opens  a  door  to  a  great 
domain.  There  is  a  place  for  the  critic  in  this  world.  There  are 
also  critics  for  whom  there  should  be  no  place  anywhere,  and  Mr. 
But  is  one  of  them.  Critics  are  judges.  They  are  never  mere 
objectors.  They  never  follow  a  false  scent.  Their  mental  imple- 
ment is  not  the  butt  end  of  a  whip.  It  is  the  silken  tip  of  the 
lash  which,  touching  the  flank,  stimulates  to  better  effort.  Critics 
never  carry  bludgeons,  but  scales,  like  Justice. 

Mr.  But  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  "buts"  are  often 
sneer-filled,  and  that  this  destroys  their  worth  as  criteria.  In  the 
face  of  fact  Mr.  But  and  his  sneers  are  hopelessly  at  disadvantage. 
The  object  to  which  they  attract  attention  is  not  the  attacked  fact, 
but  to  Mr.  But  himself  and  his  sneers.  Bottom,  the  weaver,  thought 
if  only  he  could  be  "Lion"  he  could  roar  gently  and  frighten  no 
one.  He  was  right.  All  his  roar  did  was  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  absurd  yokel.  This  is  on  a  par  with  what  Mr. 
But  effects  when  he  poses  as  critic. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  critic  who,  looking  at  a  picture,  saw  but 
one  thing,  and  to  it  he  directed  not  his  intelligence  but  his  sneers. 
It  goes  thus: 

"A  critic  stood  with  scornful  eye 

Before  a  picture  on  the  wall. 
'You  call  that  art?    Why,  see  that  fly! 
It  is  not  natural  at  all. 

"  'It  has  too  many  legs.    Its  head 

Is  far  too  large.    Who  ever  saw 
A  fly  like  that? — -its  color  red— 
And  wings  that  look  as  if  they — pshaw !' 

"And  with  a  gesture  of  disgust 

He  waved  his  hand.    And  lo !  the  fly 
Flew  from  the  picture.   'Ah !  some  dust,' 
The  critic  said,  'was  in  my  eye.' " 

This  is  not  an  unfair  delineation  of  Mr.  But.  He  is  far  more 
anxious  to  fling  out  a  sarcastic  detraction  than  to  make  himself  sure 
of  his  facts,  and  he  utterly  forgets  that  in  all  history  no  sneer  has 
ever  destroyed  even  the  approaches  to  a  fact. 

Mr.  But  wishes  the  world  to  understand  that  he  is  a  learned  man. 
His  method  of  proving  it  is  the  "but"  method.  "Grant  a  great 
soldier,  you  say?    He  did  win  battles,  to  be  sure,  but,  man,  he  was 


nothing  compared  to  Turenne,  or  Prince  Eugene.  They  were  real 
generals."  In  which  remark  Mr.  But's  only  purpose  is  to  inform 
you  as  to  his  own  knowledge  of  European  history. 

He  is  anxious  to  be  known  as  a  connoisseur  in  art,  especially 
in  the  art  of  canvas  and  brush.  Tell  him  of  a  great  landscape 
or  portrait  you  have  seen  and  his  probable  response  will  be :  "Yes ; 
I  have  seen  those  pictures,  but  they  are  only  seconds — copies,  I 
assure  you ;  good  copies,  but  only  copies.  You  should  see  the 
originals  in  Luxemburg.  There  are  no  galleries  in  this  country 
that  can  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  Luxemburg." 

Mr.  But  does  not  intend  that  the  fact  that  he  has  traveled  shall 
remain  unknown.  Take  him  with  you  if  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  the  magnificent  view  from  Castle  Point  on  the  Minnewaska 
domain,  and  show  him  the  soul-absorbing  panorama  of  mountain, 
forest,  farm,  town,  river  and  lake.  Speak  your  ecstasy  if  you  can 
command  emotion  in  degree  sufficient  to  allow  you  to  speak.  Cold, 
egoistic,  the  reply  comes  back :  "Yes ;  but  this  is  nothing.  Less 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  you  know.  Its  farthest 
reach  of  distance  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles,  you  know.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  untraveled  folk,  you  know.  But  I  have  been  on 
Mont  Blanc ;  I  have  seen  the  wonders  of  Switzerland  from  the 
Matterhorn,  and  have  looked  on  the  Jungfrau,  ice-capped,  gleaming 
like  burnished  gold,  at  the  midnight  hour."  Mr.  But's  only  purpose 
was  to  make  you  know  how  cosmopolitan  a  sightseer  he  has  been. 

If  Mr.  But  happens  to  be  your  guest  when  Mr.  Bryan  comes  to 
your  home  town  to  lecture,  take  him  to  hear  the  fascinating  orator. 
No  American  voice  can  speak  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion with  an  eloquence  that  approaches  that  of  Mr.  Bryan.  What 
do  you  think  will  be  the  comment  of  Mr.  But?  Give  him  the 
privilege  of  speech  before  you  say  one  word.  He  will  begin  with  a 
condescending  concession,  and  then  will  come  the  inevitable  mono- 
syllable around  which  his  self-centered  mentality  revolves.  "Fine? 
Yes.  Eloquent?  Yes.  But  in  his  highest  flight,  in  his  finest 
imagery,  he  is  and  was  but  a  tyro  to  Beecher,  or  Gladstone,  or 
Webster,  or  William  Pitt."  And  through  the  whole  opinion  runs  an 
undertone  of  pity  for  you  if  you  think  Mr.  Bryan  an  orator  when 
compared  with  those  whom  he  has  heard,  or  whose  masterpieces 
he  has  read. 

Mr.  But  is  an  uncomfortable  companion,  say  what  you  will.  Is 
there  something  good?  He  knows  something  better.  Something 
bad?  He  knows  something  worse.  Have  you  blown  a  fancy  from 
the  bubble  bowl  of  imagination?  He  has  a  pin  of  fact  with  which 
to  prick  it.  Have  you  planned  a  way  of  pleasure  for  a  party  of 
friends?  Mr.  But  goes  whispering  about,  "Why  didn't  he  do  it  this 
way?"    There  is  always  a  flaw  in  anything  that  comes  before  Mr. 

But  for  inspection.     "Yes,  but  "    "No,  but  "    "Oh,  well, 

but  " 

He  has  driven  useful  ministers  away  from  their  parishes.  He 
has  separated  friends  by  his  single  word  coupled  with  the  con- 
demnation shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He  has  made  more  trouble  than 
almost  any  other  member  of  society.  Into  one  little  word  he  loads, 
as  if  it  were  a  cart,  sneers,  sarcasms,  innuendoes,  hints  which  affect 
human  reputations,  and  drives  about  the  world  unloading  at  every 
possible  spot  his  baleful  load.  He  does  no  good.  He  serves  no 
useful  purpose.    He  is  a  nuisance.  R.  S.  H. 


Navy's  Unkept  Promise  of  Religious  Influence 

Admiral  Stockton,  a  retired  officer  of  the  American  navy,  points 
out  that  when  the  navy  department  wishes  to  attract  young  men 
to  enlist  it  gives  or  sends  them  a  pamphlet  in  which,  among  other 
inducements,  the  reader  is  told  that  divine  service  is  required  to 
be  held  aboard  every  ship  every  Sabbath.  This  is  indeed  the  law  for 
the  navy,  but  it  is  a  law  unkept.  In  the  absence  of  a  chaplain,  which 
is  the  condition  on  most  of  the  naval  vessels,  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  ship  is  under  instruction  to  conduct  worship,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  no  large  proportion  of  the  captains  and  admirals 
are  prepared  to  undertake  this  duty  edifyingly  for  their  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  neglect  it  entirely. 

The  navy  department  then,  although  it  makes  this  promise  of 
religious  influences  to  its  recruits,  does  nothing  to  redeem  it,  either 
by  trying  to  increase  the  complement  of  chaplains  or  by  enforcing 
on  the  commanding  officers  its  own  regulation  for  worship.  Last 
year  there  were  afloat  only  nine  chaplains,  yet  there  were  in  com- 
mission twenty-eight  vessels  of  the  first  line,  besides  a  host  of 
smaller  craft.  There  are  only  twenty-four  chaplains  in  the  whole 
corps,  and  most  of  these  are  ashore  most  of  the  time.  There 
ought  to  be  fifty  for  service  at  sea,  with  a  dozen  besides  for  duty 
at  the  shore  establishments.  Even  this  provision  would  leave  each 
chaplain  with  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  boys  to  look  after.  And 
every  thousand  of  those  boys,  almost  all  young  fellows  in  a  life 
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wholly  strange,  need  more  than  they  need  anything  else  a  heart- 
warming friend  coming  to  them  in  a  brotherly  attitude,  such  as 
naval  discipline  will  tolerate  in  no  other  officer  than  a  chaplain. 
The  churches  of  the  whole  land  ought  to  rise  up  and  demand 
genuine  soul-shepherding  for  the  boys  who  go  to  sea  under  the  na- 
tion's flag — chaplains  of  the  right  sort  to  do  that,  and  enough 
of  them. 

The  Church  That  "Puts  Me  Over  Just  the  Same" 

When  railroad  engineers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
being  examined  before  the  arWtrators  who  will  pass  on  the  claim 
of  these  workers  for  higher  wages,  one  stout  Irishman  was  asked 
if  he  went  to  church.  The  engineer  reverently  answered  that  he 
did  when  he  was  at  home  on  Sunday.  "When  I  am  not,"  he  added, 
"I  say  my  prayers  going  to  work.  I  asked  the  man  at  the  church 
to  forgive  me  for  the  Sundays  I  can't  attend,  and  he  does.  He 
puts  me  over  just  the  same." 

The  response  is  worth  considering  as  an  unstudied  sign  that 
workingmen  deprived  of  Sunday  worship  are  not  indifferent  to  what 
they  lose.  But  it  is  even  more  illuminating  as  a  token  of  the  hold 
which  Romanism  has  on  many  plain  and  untutored  people  who  are 
anxious  to  do  right,  but  get  befogged  when  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusing modern  life  they  try  to  decide  for  themselves  what  the  right 
thing  is.  In  such  bewilderment  a  church  that  intervenes  with  the 
promise  that  it  can  "put  them  over  just  the  same,"  without  their 
worrying  to  decide  anything  for  themselves,  is  bound  to  seem  an 
immeasurable  benefactor.  To  ask  "the  man  at  the  church"  to  "for- 
give" one  and  then  to  be  assured  that  the  forgiveness  is  already 
granted  is  as  convenient  as  employing  a  lawyer  to  represent  one  at 
court.  This  lawyer  way  of  providing  for  one's  affairs  is  in  religion 
as  in  law  the  easiest  way  and  the  quickest  way,  and  it  is  no  wondeT 
men  accept  the  alluring  offer  of  a  lawyer  church.  But  easy  or  not, 
it  is  a  way  that  does  not  make  for  spiritual  life,  for  God's  court  is  a 
tribunal  where  every  soul  is  expected  to  plead  its  own  case,  just 
because  the  soul's  life  depends  on  personally  knowing  the  Judge 
face  to  face. 


— When  the  whole  nation  was  following  with  such  sympathetic 
interest  Miss  Helen  Keller's  unprecendented  struggle  to  acquire 
education  against  the  handicap  of  both  blindness  and  deafness,  it 
must  have  often  occurred  to  many  that  the  real  test  of  her  ability 
to  find  and  hold  a  place  in  the  world  would  come  after  she  had 
graduated  from  her  schooling.  Could  a  woman  so  handicapped  as 
she,  even  with  the  wonderful  mind  that  had  developed  behind  all 
these  barriers,  maintain  herself  as  an  actively  useful  member  of 
society?  In  the  outcome,  however,  Miss  Keller  has  vindicated  her- 
self as  wonderfully  in  this  as  she  did  in  her  education.  Her  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  "welfare  board"  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  of  which  city  she  is  now  a  resident,  is  no  supernumerary 
honor.  It  is  a  task  for  a  worker,  and  in  that  position  without  doubt 
Miss  Keller,  with  all  her  wonderful  social  spirit,  will  repay  to 
society  a  thousandfold  all  that  it  cost  to  rescue  a  beautiful  per- 
sonality out  of  what  once  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  living  grave. 

— James  Ewing  Mifflin,  representative  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
family,  wants  to  take  part  in  the  historical  pageant  of  Philadelphia 
next  October  driving  a  dump  cart,  because  that  is  the  sort  of 
vehicle  his  ancestors  drove  in  the  old  days  and  out  of  which  they 
made  the  fortune  that  gives  the  family  name  distinction  now.  But 
the  organizers  of  the  pageant  are  scandalized  by  the  very  idea  of 
recognizing  a  dump  cart  as  a  genealogical  emblem,  and  have  for- 
bidden Mr.  Mifflin  to  enter  the  parade  on  that  basis.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  Philadelphia  public  sentiment  will  judge  be- 
tween the  frank  honesty  of  the  dump-cart  man  and  the  snobbery  of 
the  pageant  managers,  and  insist  that  the  ruling  quality  of  the  city's 
historical  demonstration  shall  be  an  honest  respect  for  historical 
toil — as  Mr.  Mifflin  seems  to  intend. 

— The  Pacific  Presbyterian  is  very  generous  in  admiration  of 
"America  Befriend,"  The  Continent's  July  4  feature  this  year. 
Editor  Vaughn  writes :  "By  many  infallible  proofs  the  sacred  art 
of  hymnology  is  not  a  lost  art  within  the  Presbyterian  fold.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  publishes  another  religious  patriotic  hymn  and 
Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  has  set  it  well  to  music.  The  hymn  is  the 
work  of  a  master  singer.  It  is  compact  with  thought  and  sentiment 
— we  doubt  if  another,  in  either  prose  or  poetry,  could  crowd  the 
wealth  of  meaning  with  which  every  phrase  of  these  four  stanzas 
is  laden  into  the  number  of  words  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  here  used." 

— The  sacred  personal  liberty  to  dance  just  as  long  and  just  as 
hard  as  one  wishes  to,  regardless  of  any  intervening  law  of  govern- 
ment, nature  or  religion,  is  now  being  magnificently  upheld  by  cer- 
tain dazzling  dames  of  high  society  in  the  summer  social  capital  of 


Newport.  The  men  of  the  millionaire  colony  there  go  down  from 
New  York  at  week  ends  weary  and  worn  with  toil,  and  according 
to  their  doting  wives  (presuming  that  that  kind  of  wife  still  sur- 
vives at  Newport)  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  will  rest  their 
tired  bones  except  dancing.  Wherefore,  in  behalf  of  these  jaded 
men  only,  the  dames  and  wives  aforesaid  resent  with  mighty  indig- 
nation the  idea  of  a  few  old  fogies  among  them  that  the  merry  whirl 
of  revelry  ought  to  stop  at  midnight  Saturday  night  in  order  not  to 
break  the  Sabbath.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  though  an  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  colony,  has  almost  forfeited  her  popularity  by  stub- 
bornly insisting  that  these  insatiable  dancing  folk  can't  dance  away 
the  wee  small  hours  of  Sunday  in  her  house.  Mrs.  Fish  in  these 
circumstances  is  no  doubt  to  be  credited  with  a  degree  of  real 
moral  heroism  in  standing  out  determinedly  for  her  scruple.  But 
what  sort  of  degrading  social  life  is  it  where  a  stand  for  propriety, 
at  the  midnight  station  down  the  road  toward  impropriety,  can 
show  up  morally  heroic  as  against  a  clamorous  crowd  that  insists 
on  the  privilege  of  plunging  farther  down? 

—One  of  the  cheapest  exhibits  of  vaudeville  politics  staged  any- 
where in  the  country  of  late  is  the  performance  of  the  attorney 
general  of  Ohio,  who  has  compelled  the  railroads  in  that  state  to 
resume  running  cheap  Sunday  excursions.  Led  by  the  Pennsylvania 
system's  officials,  the  various  roads  had  come  to  an  agreement 
for  giving  their  passenger  employees  the  utmost  practicable  degree 
of  Sunday  rest.  All  special  Sunday  excursion  trains  naturally  were 
eliminated.  And  nobody  was  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of 
things  except  the  proprietors  of  beer-selling  pleasure  parks,  who  lost 
the  carousing  crowds  that  cheap  fares  on  Sunday  brought  to  their 
resorts.  In  their  interest  alone,  then,  an  observer  is  constrained 
to  conclude,  the  attonery  general  of  the  state  worked  up  the  gauzy 
idea  that  by  agreeing  together  not  to  operate  excursion  trains  on 
Sunday  the  railroads  had  violated  the  state's  antitrust  law.  Under 
threat  of  a  suit  to  dissolve  its  charter  the  Pennsylvania  system  has 
been  crowded  into  ordering  such  excursions  run  again.  But  if 
Ohio  citizens  have  any  reasonable  intolerance  for  political  guff  they 
will  surely  see  to  it  that  their  next  legislature  hits  that  attorney 
general  between  the  eyes  with  a  law  unmistakably  preventing  excur- 
sion business  on  Sunday.  Then  maybe  he  will  understand  that  the 
antitrust  law  was  not  intended  to  operate  against  Sabbath  order 
and  quietude. 

—Charles  Stelzle  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  his  popularity  in 
the  labor  would  through  speaking  soft  and  pleasing  things  to  labor 
men.  One  of  his  recent  preachments,  which  has  been  circulated 
widely  through  the  labor  press,  is  an  article  on  "Snobbishness,  the 
Curse  of  Labor."  Unsparingly  he  scores  the  social  gradations  that 
prevail  in  many  lines  of  industry  as  rigidly  as  among  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  idle  wealth.  In  a  machine  shop,  says  Mr.  Stelzle,  the 
draftsmen  count  themselves  above  the  pattern  makers ;  the  pattern 
makers  above  the  machinists ;  the  machinists  above  the  molders ;  the 
molders  above  the  tinsmiths,  "and  the  whole  bunch  despise  the  com- 
mon laborer."  "Such  aristocracy,"  he  adds  sternly,  "is  a  curse  to 
labor,  and  workers  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  it." 

— Not  until  he  sailed  away  on  an  ocean  voyage,  writes  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson  to  The  Congregationalist,  did  he  ever  get  time  really 
to  read  that  paper.  He  is  himself  a  regular  contributor  to  its 
pages  and  has  counted  himself  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Yet  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  take  The  Congregationalist  along 
with  him  as  reading  matter  for  his  idle  days  aboard  ship  he  was 
vastly  astonished  to  find  a  host  of  good  things  about  his  familiar 
denominational  newspaper  that  he  had  never  suspected.  He  con- 
cluded that  he  had  never  yet  valued  his  church  paper  half  as  highly 
as  it  deserved.  We  wonder  if  there  are  any  parallels  of  that  experi- 
ence among  Presbyterian  vacations  this  year. 

— The  "Wee  Frees"  are  getting  their  retribution  now  for  being  so 
stubborn  when  Providence  led  to  the  union  of  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland.  They  have  now  only  sixty-seven  ministers  for  147 
congregations,  and  in  the  past  year  they  have  not  had  a  single 
candidate  for  ordination.  They  refuse  to  publish  any  statistics  of 
their  membership,  which  is  considered  undoubted  evidence  that  they 
are  declining  in  numbers. 

Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Comfort  is  not  always  a  minister  of  grace.  That  life  is  strong- 
est and  happiest  in  which  comfort  sits  on  one  side  and  conscience 
on  the  other  of  the  soul's  throne. 

— In  a  family  where  there  are  five  or  six  boys  there  is  brother- 
hood without  organization.  The  church  of  God  should  learn 
that  secret. 

— "Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears."  What  have  the  winds  done  that 
they  should  have  an  extra  burden  laid  on  them? 
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^  BY  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES  ^ 


"On   earth  the  broken  arcs; 
In  heaven  the  perfect  round." 

So  extemporizes  Browning's  Abt  Vogler.  Let  us  take  the 
liberty  of  turning  his  musical  symbol  into  a  scientific  one,  and  of 
enriching  his  mathematical  figure  by  clothing  it  in  more  modern 
garments. 

The  wave  theory  of  light  is  commonly  accepted.  Between  the 
ultra-violet  and  the  infra-red  lies  a  small  segment  of  a  great 
circle.  Even  the  edges  of  the  segment  fluctuate. 
The  arc  of  the  owl  begins  lower  down ;  and  the 
blinks  long  before  the  violet  rays  strike  his 
retina.  The  eagle  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  dusk 
and  opens  his  orbs  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Actinic  rays  which  affect  the  sensitized  plate 
begin  above  the  orange,  while  the  normal  human 
eye  looks  upon  the  spectrum  from  red  to  violet. 
With  all  these  variations,  by  common  consent 
we  have  only  a  broken  arc  of  the  great  circle.  We  are  widening  the 
arc  and  enlarging  the  segment  these  days.  The  X-rays,  whether 
ultra-violet  or  infra-red,  have  enlarged  our  segment.  Other  rays 
have  been  discovered  which  continue  to  increase  the  arc.  Then 
add  to  light,  heat  and  electricity,  and  let  their  waves  increase  the 
segment  of  the  great  circumference.  The  indisputable  truth  remains 
— the  greater  part  of  the  sphere,  the  larger  segment  of  the  circle, 
lies  beyond  experience.  We  have  surely  not  described  ninety  de- 
grees in  the  circle  of  life's  forces.  What  of  the  three-fourths 
and  more  that  remain? 

Doubtless  year  by  year  we  will  grow  from  the  unknown  into 
the  known.  Under  the  tutelage  of  science  we  increase  our  knowl- 
edge and  enlarge  our  arc  of  experience.  But  what  of  the  undis- 
covered whole,  the  unencircled  circumference? 

Just  this — science  has  its  hypothesis  of  perfection.  It  predicates 
a  whole.  It  trusts  in  a  final  perfection.  It  believes  in  a  rounded 
sphere.  Science  needs  to  be  humble,  and  when  true  to  its  calhng, 
always  is.  The  stupendous  assumption  of  a  perfect  universe, 
ordered  in  all  its  parts,  is  inevitable.  The  scientist,  though,  lives 
in  a  glass  house  and  should  not  throw  stones.  The  hypotheses  of 
knowledge  and  the  confidences  of  faith  are  not  so  far  apart.  They 
both  approach  the  universe  in  trust.    Faith  is  really  fundamental. 

What  of  faith?  Do  not  we  live  our  spiritual  lives  upon  the  basis 
of  segmented  truth?    Do  not  we  see  only  in  part?    There  are 


some  who  are  horrified  to  think  so.  Revelation  sprang  full-orbed 
from  love.  The  circle  is  complete.  Have  they  not  encompassed 
it  with  the  cords  of  human  certitude?  Have  they  not  embodied  all 
its  proportions  in  their  dogmas?  All  that  we  need  to  know,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  to  know  how  to  repeat  what  we  have  been 
told.  But  Paul  was  not  so.  He  looked  "through  a  glass  darkly"; 
he  "saw  in  part."    He  believed  in  the  broken  arc. 

What  of  faith?  Just  this — it  gives  as  the  center  of  our  cir- 
cumference, changeless  and  eternal,  "the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ."  All  spiritual  vision  is  mirrored  in  him.  All  spiritual  energy 
proceeds  through  him.  All  spiritual  perfection  is  incarnate  in  him. 
He  is  the  absolute  center  of  the  spiritual  universe. 

What  of  faith?  It  gives  us  our  hypothesis  of  perfection.  It 
persuades  us  of  the  reality  of  unseen  things.  It  brings  the  hidden 
universe  into  view  and  enlarges  our  knowledge.  There  are  some 
who  are  afraid  to  have  us  learn  new  truth  because  they  fear  that 
faith  will  be  dethroned.  What  utter  folly!  Faith's  first  and 
foremost  task  is  to  assure  us  of  the  perfection  of  life  in  the  sphere 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  center. 

"What  about  the  side  of  the  circle  we  cannot  see?"  we  query. 
Faith  replies,  "It  is  transcendently  glorious."  "Are  we  not  in  danger 
of  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  life  if  we  try  to  widen 
our  horizon?  Are  we  not  denying  the  cross  and  the  crown  and  the 
Christ  of  God  if  we  try  to  find  new  meanings,  deeper  significance, 
larger  revelations?"  Faith  replies,  "Such  fears  are  born  of  doubt 
and  not  of  me.  The  circle  of  God's  truth  is  one.  You  have  your 
center  in  Christ.  Cling  to  that !  You  have  your  broken  arc  in 
experience.  Live  by  it.  Then  trust  me  for  the  truth  that  the 
possibilities  of  life  can  never  be  exhausted  in  time  or  in  eternity. 
You  are  in  more  peril  of  denying  the  cross  and  the  crown  and  the 
Christ  of  God  by  limiting  their  meaning  to  the  waves  which  make 
your  little  arc,  than  by  pushing  out,  even  into  the  unknown,  in  order 
to  gain  a  larger  arc,  a  greater  segment,  and  finally  the  full-orbed 
sphere." 

Beginning  with  Browning  and  continuing  under  the  tutelage  of 
science  and  faith,  let  us  end  with  Tennyson — but  with  Browning 
and  Tennyson  science  and  faith  all  centered  in  Jesus  Christ : 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they  " 


Vitalizing  and  Visualizing  a  Sermon 


BY  MAURICE  WINTER  MOE 


AS  DRY  AS  A  sermon."  How  often  that  expression  is  used 
to  indicate  the  limit  of  aridity.  Why?  Is  it  because  we 
ordinary  mortals  find  no  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
religion?  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more 
intrinsically  interesting  than  this  matter  of  our  relations  to  God 
and  our  fellow  men.  It  must  be,  then,  that  the  average  preacher 
is  to  blame  for  giving  the  sermon  an  undeserved  reputation  for 
dryness.  There  are  any  number  of  ways  in  which  a  minister  may 
desiccate  his  sermon,  as,  for  instance,  by  "speeding  up,"  which 
has  already  been  dealt  with  by  The  Continent.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
one  other  way  in  particular. 

In  order  to  see  what  it  is  that  the  man  in  the  pew  wants,  but 
does  not  get,  let  us  recall  that  his  thinking  is  largely  a  procession 
of  verbal  images,  not  only  in  the  case  of  concrete  objects  like 
"desk,"  "house,"  "church,"  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  veriest  ab- 
stractions, like  "love,"  "worship,"  "bravery"  and  "sacrifice."  If  you 
don't  believe  this,  try  to  conceive  the  idea  of  "worship"  without 
imagining  something,  probably  a  person  on  bended  knee,  with  face 
upturned.  In  rapid  thought  the  image  may  not  stand  forth  dis- 
tinctly, but  if  you  stop  to  analyze  your  mental  process  you  find  a 
vague  picture  of  some  sort.  In  common  conversation  a  man  humors 
his  mind  by  talking  in  terms  that  practically  visualize  themselves 
without  effort,  and  for  this  reason  he  can  go  on  conversing  all  day 
with  little  or  no  mental  fatigue.  Let  the  talk  run  to  abstruse  mat- 
ters, however,  and  his  mind  has  to  step  so  lively  making  pictures 
of  immaterial  ideas  that  it  soon  tires  and  he  loses  interest  in  the 
subject.    He  says,  "This  is  too  dry  for  me.    Let's  talk  about  the 


weather."  What  is  true  of  conversation  applie."  with  still  more 
force  to  the  platform  address. 

Religion  and  all  its  attendant  ideas  are  abstract.  You  cannot 
draw  a  picture  of  "truth,"  "goodness,"  "sin"  or  "falsehood."  And 
yet  these  are  the  very  things  about  which  a  minister  must  talk. 
Added  to  this  handicap  is  often  the  other  one  of  the  written 
sermon.  Think  as  clearly  and  lucidly  as  he  may,  the  minister  is 
alm.ost  sure  to  become  profuse  and  "booky"  as  soon  as  he  sets  his 
pen  to  paper.  In  the  solitude  of  his  study,  with  his  books  and 
references  around  him,  he  turns  out  brilliant  phrases  and  flowing 
periods,  forgetful  of  the  man  in  the  pew  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, who  wants  to  be  talked  to,  not  read  to,  about  the  great, 
absorbing  truths  of  life. 

Ten  minutes  of  pulpit  oratory  finds  the  listener  rather  exhilarated 
by  the  unusual  exertion  of  swimming  in  an  unfamiliar  medium  in 
the  wake  of  a  speedy  pacemaker.  At  twenty  minutes  the  strain 
begins  to  tell  on  him,  and  he  fights  for  air  and  wonders  why 
he  cannot  keep  up  when  he  thought  himself  such  a  good  swimmer. 
Sometimes  at  the  thirty  minute  mark  he  gets  his  second  wind 
and  finishes  a  close  second  to  the  minister;  but  if  he  is  completely 
winded  he  drops  out  of  the  race  ignominiously  and  spends  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  an  agonized  effort  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  his 
head  out  of  the  water.  As  for  the  sermon,  it  is  for  that  man  as 
if  it  had  not  been,  and  all  for  the  lack  of  proper  presentation. 

But  a  dull  sermon  is  not  always  dull  because  it  is  beyond  the 
man  in  the  pew.  He  may  comprehend  it  without  undue  mental 
strain,  and  yet  the  truths,  however  noble  and  worthy  they  are,  may 
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be  presented  in  such  a  lifeless  form  that  they  fail  absolutely  to 
bite  in.  Polonius,  in  his  advice  to  Laertes  before  the  latter  embarks 
for  Paris,  delivers  a  lot  of  admonitions  which  are  excellent  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  yet  the  effect  is,  as  Shakespeare 
intended,  to  make  Polonius  out  a  pedantic,  insufferable  old  moral- 
izer,  out  of  all  real  touch  with  the  moral  conflicts  and  problems  of 
life.  Just  so  the  Laertes  of  today  fails  to  respond  to  the  "precept 
upon  precept"  of  the  average  sermon.  What  he  wants,  and  what 
will  hold  his  entire  attention  if  he  gets  it,  is  cross  sections  cut 
from  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  world  about  him  and  so 
presented  that  their  true  relation  to  the  eternal  principles  of  good 
and  evil  stand  out  clearly  with  a  minimum  of  moralizing. 

For  instance,  a  minister  chooses  the  theme,  "The  Daily  Christ 
Life."  He  outlines  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  ideal  Christian  from 
morning  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  evening  meditation,  and 
concludes  with  a  set  of  rules: 

1.  Live  one  day  at  a  time. 

2.  Live  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

3.  Live  as  if  every  day  were  your  last. 

4.  Live  to  help  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  pertinent  anecdotes,  appropriate  bits  of 
poetry ;  and  many  sentences  like  this :  "We  ought  to  make  our  reli- 
gion the  supreme  thing  in  our  lives  when  we  find  we  can  apply  it 
to  each  and  every  experience."  Truly  a  sermon  rich  in  ideas  and 
fruitful  for  contemplation.  And  yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  man  in  the  pew  would  listen  with  more  wide-eyed  attention 
if  the  same  set  of  ideas  were  presented  from  his  own  point  of  view; 
if,  for  instance,  the  sentence  quoted  above  were  visualized  by 
taking,  instead  of  an  ideal  Christian,  an  ordinary  John  Smith  and 
showing  how  he  might  meet  every  phase  of  the  busy  man's  daily 
life  with  the  Christ  spirit— the  burnt  toast  at  breakfast;  the  wrong 
change  (in  his  favor)  at  the  grocery;  the  opportunity  for  a  shady 
business  deal  during  the  day;  and  the  invitation  to  an  evening  in 
the  poolroom,  while  his  wife  and  children  remain  at  home  alone. 

Two  things,  therefore,  a  minister  must  continually  strive  for. 
First,  he  must  present  his  message  in  the  verbal  legal  tender  of 
his  audience ;  that  is,  in  a  language  so  nearly  approaching  the 
simple  conversational  that  one  may  listen  and  assimilate  for  hours, 
if  necessary,  without  more  effort  than  that  involved  in  Hstening 
to  a  friend.  And  second,  he  must  vitalize  every  sentence  by  relating 
it  to  the  lives  and  the  everyday  interests  of  his  hearers  so  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  grip  their  attention.  The  plea  of  the  man  in  the  pew 
is  for  a  sermon  resonant  with  life,  a  sermon  that  will  wake  him  up. 

Dr.  NiccoUs  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADDISON  BALLARD 

[Dr.  Ballard  was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Niccolls  at  the  Detroit  Assembly  in  iSjg  that  he  propounded 
this  question:  "Your  proficiency  in  extemporaneous  speaking — 
is  it  a  gift  or  an  attainment?"  Dr.  Niccolls,  who  was  at  that  As- 
sembly elected  to  the  moderatorship,  wrote  the  following  letter 
in  reply.  Dr.  Ballard  says  that  "the  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the 
discovery  that,  without  either  memorizing  or  reading,  a  preacher 
may  yet  combine  close  and  accurate  thinking  with  both  precision 
and  fluency  of  speech."  After  nearly  thirty-three  years  the  advice 
given  by  the  distinguished  divine  is  still  decidedly  to  the  point.] 

YOUR  LETTER  of  inquiry  is  before  me,  and  I  will  endeavor 
in  a  brief  way  to  indicate  at  least  an  outline  of  the  method 
which  I  have  followed  and  which  has  proved  of  service 
to  me.  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  in  early  life  I  had  no  facility 
for  extemporaneous  discourse.  Whatever  facility  I  may  now  have 
has  been  acquired  by  hard  and  patient  labor.  Through  my  college 
and  seminary  course  I  was  a  careful  writer,  taking  pains  with  my 
composition  and  also  studying  the  best  written  discourse  I  could 
find.  It  is  well  to  say  here  that,  in  my  judgment,  careful  reading 
of  the  best  authors  is  indispensable  to  any  degree  of  excellence  in 
public  discourse.  Feeling  persuaded  that  reading  was  not  the  best 
method  for  public  utterance,  at  least  from  the  pulpit,  I  determined 
if  possible  to  acquire  freedom  of  speech.  The  first  step  necessary 
in  such  a  course  (taking  for  granted  that  you  have  ideas  to  express) 
is  to  be  familiar  with  words  in  their  true  application.  Words  are 
the  weapons  which  the  speaker  must  use  in  expressing  his  thoughts, 
and  in  the  great  arsenal  of  language  he  should  know  where  to  find 
that  which  he  needs  and  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  immediately  upon 
the  exact  instrument  which  the  occasion  requires. 

So  I  started  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  of  all 
the  different  departments  of  thought.  Thus,  for  example,  I  would 
begin  with  the  names  of  trees,  repeating  one  after  another  in  the 
ordinary  even  flow  of  conversation,  and  whenever  I  halted,  search- 
ing after  some  new  name,  there  was  a  failure  or  end,  and  I  had  to 
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begin  the  process  over  again.  Then  extend  such  a  practice  to  the 
use  of  verbs  expressing  emotion,  or  delight,  or  activity  or  rest.  Or 
mention  the  names  of  things  in  the  heavens,  or  the  technical  terms 
in  geometry  or  chemistry,  as  far  as  one  can  remember. 

At  first  one  will  be  surprised  how  few  names  he  can  promptly 
recollect;  but  after  a  little  practice  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
rapidly  the  list  can  be  extended  and  with  what  facility  one  may 
recall  this  or  that  particular  term.  This  kind  of  exercise  must  be 
engaged  in  audibly.  The  ultimate  advantage  of  it  will  be  that 
when  one  has  prepared  a  discourse,  carefully  recalling  the  train 
of  thought  in  it,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  language.  The 
words  will  come  to  him  as  aptly  as  the  fingers  of  a  player  find  the 
keys  on  the  piano. 

The  second  department  in  the  preparation  for  extemporaneous 
speaking  is  that  which  refers  to  thought  and  the  structure  of  the 
discourse.  When  the  particular  subject  is  chosen  the  first  care  of 
the  speaker  should  be  so  to  think  upon  the  particular  theme  that  it 
will  divide  itself  consistently  and  logically  into  its  different  heads. 
In  other  words,  he  must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  different  points 
of  his  discourse.  Let  these  divisions  be  clearly  his  own,  the  resuh 
of  his  own  reflection.  After  he  has  thus  divided  his  subject  anc 
shaped  the  general  direction  of  his  thought,  then  let  him  read  up 
on  the  subject  and  gather  in  what  information  he  can,  and  arrange 
it  under  its  appropriate  heads.  By  such  a  method  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  committing  his  discourse,  or  rather,  holding  the  thought 
in  mind.  That  which  is  the  direct  fruit  of  the  mind's  own  operation, 
or  that  which  it  has  digested,  although  the  food  may  have  been 
received  from  some  other  quarter,  will  be  easily  held  by  the  memory. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  clearness  of  expression  should  be  specially 
aimed  at.  One  reason  why  many  do  not  succeed  in  extemporaneous 
discourse  is  that  they  load  their  subject  down  with  ornament.  They 
are  more  anxious  about  the  dress  than  they  are  about  the  thought. 
They  endeavor  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  their  thought  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  drapery  with  which  they  clothe  it. 

I  hardly  know  whether  you  wish  me  to  write  with  reference  to 
the  mere  utterance  of  a  discourse  (the  delivery)  or  with  reference 
to  its  composition.  But  the  two  are  intimately  related,  and  to  extend 
my  letter  with  reference  to  all  the  relations  of  these  two  would  be 
to  write  a  lecture  on  rhetoric,  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  do.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls. 


Railroads  to  Quit  the  Sale  of  Liquor 

[From  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review] 

Due  to  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  the  "wet  and  dry" 
map  of  the  country  has  taken  on  a  decidedly  mottled  appearance, 
with  the  dry  area  in  many  states  preponderant.  Where  wet  and 
dry  territory  alternate  in  this  manner  it  becomes  necessary  for 
dining  car  waiters  to  refer  to  maps,  either  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  bill  of  fare  or  otherwise  provided,  in  order  to  determine  where 
liquor  may  or  may  not  be  sold.  Another  embarrassment  to  this 
branch  of  the  dining  car  service  is  the  laws  prohibiting  drinking 
of  liquor  on  passenger  trains.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  railroads  have  stopped  the  sale  of  liquor  in  dining  cars, 
not  on  account  of  local  option  territory  but  in  compliance  with  the 
other  law,  which  has  a  statewide  application.  Conditions  of  this 
kind  render  it  probable  that  the  recent  action  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  in  eliminating  the  sale  of  liquor  in  dining  cars  on  the 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg  will  be  followed  by  similar  action  on  other 
parts  of  this  system  and  on  other  roads.  In  fact,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railway  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  rail- 
way have  given  orders  discontinuing  the  business,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  may  include  all  New  York  and  Chicago  trains. 
With  Ohio  dry  in  a  large  portion  of  its  territory,  and  Illinois  and 
Indiana  forbidding  the  drinking  of  Hquor,  there  remains  compara- 
tively little  territory  on  the  Pennsylvania  system  open  to  the  business. 

These  legislative  restrictions  make  the  dispensing  of  liquor  rather 
troublesome,  and  to  the  mere  matter  of  inconvenience  is  added  the 
chance  of  unwitting  infraction  of  the  laws  by  dining  car  employees. 
With  a  strong  public  sentiment  opposing  liquor,  and  but  little  to 
gain  from  the  sale  at  best,  the  railroads  have  no  adequate  reason 
for  continuing  the  business ;  for  there  can  be  but  comparatively  few 
passengers  to  whom  the  inabihty  to  purchase  liquor  with  their  meals 
will  afford  any  real  inconvenience.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  good  reason  for  opposition  by  the  railroads  to  the  business. 
In  these  days  of  efficiency  campaigns  practically  all  the  railroads 
have  made  more  stringent  and  effective  their  rules  against  the  use 
of  liquor  by  their  employees,  and  certainly  there  is  a  force  of 
example  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  consumption  of  liquor 
on  dining  cars  before  the  very  eyes  of  employees  on  duty.  This,  if 
no  other  reason,  is  more  than  suflScient  to  offset  the  slight  profits 
which  the  railroads  derive  from  the  business. 
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On  the  Road  to  Zero 

BY  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 


IT  COSTS  'EM  almost  nothing  to  live — 50  cents  a  day,  I  think 
— and  they  live  well,  too,  and  do  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
in  the  steel  plant,"  was  the  way  the  proposition  was  put  up  to 
me.  I  do  not  wonder  that  I  was  instantly  interested  in  it,  for,  like 
Diogenes  in  his  search  for  an  honest  man,  I  was  looking  for  the 
people  who  came  nearest  to  solving  this  "high  cost  of  living"  prob- 
lem which  has  produced  a  deep-steated  unrest  throughout  the  world. 
I  wanted  to  find  a  housewife  or  a  family  actually  "on  the  road 
to  zero"  in  the  matter  of  food  cost  and  general  living  expenses, 
but  had  almost  decided  they  were  not  found  outside  of  Europe. 

Fifty  cents  a  day  to  live  and  perform  the  sweat-producing  labor 
of  steel  employees  was  interesting  in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lesson  one  might  extract  for  the  solution  of  the  worldwide  problem 
of  how  to  live  at  less  cost.  If  these  people  could  do  it  successfully, 
perhaps  the  magic  of  their  art  might  be  transfused  into  the  daily 
lives  of  the  greater  world  about  them  with  beneficial  results. 

We  found  them  in  a  little  hut,  huddhng  close  to  the  great  throb- 
bing steel  plant — seven  in  number,  and  all  men.  They  were  their 
own  housewives,  their  own  cooks,  their  own  washerwomen,  their 
own  seamstresses — absolutely  "unhenpecked."  And  there  they  were 
living  in  two  rooms,  their  living  expenses  amounting  to  only  $14 
a  month  apiece,  which  included  food,  light,  fuel,  rent  and  a  share 
of  their  clothing — very  light  in  summer. 

Later,  with  paper  and  pencil,  I  discovered  another  somewhat 
startling  fact.  Here,  among  seven  Hungarian  workmen,  was  an 
earning  power  of  $6,585  a  year,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  not 
to  exceed  $1,200  for  living  expenses.  Of  course  the  lion's  share 
of  this  sum  would  eventually  find  its  way  to  Europe,  for  a  number 
of  these  men  contemplated  returning  to  the  fatherland  at  a  not 
far  distant  date.  But  the  mere  fact  that  practically  this  amount  of 
money  was  saved  in  a  single  year  by  foreign-born  workmen  seemed 
sufficient  proof  that  they  were  actually  "on  the  road  to  zero."  The 
fact  that  they  kept  daily  at  their  work  and  stood  up  under  the  stress 
and  strain  of  such  work  proved  that  they  had  not  reached  zero, 
for  their  bodily  vigor  was  unimpaired  either  by  the  work  they  per- 
formed or  by  the  food  they  ate  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lived. 

These  men  were  plodding,  patient,  stolid  toilers  with  hard,  set 
faces ;  driven  to  work  at  6  a.  m.  seven  days  a  week  for  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year  by  their  desire  to  accumulate  their  share  of  the  world's 
goods.  In  winter  the  early  morning  darkness  found  them  stubbing 
along  the  pavement  in  hobnailed  shoes  toward  the  great  steel  mills, 
and  evening  chill  found  them  emerging  from  the  mill  gate  for  the 
return  home.  For  twelve  hours  solid  daily  and  twenty-four  hours 
every  two  weeks,  summer  and  winter,  they  toiled  and  sweat  in  the 
grime  and  dust  of  the  steel  plant. 

Three  were  cranemen,  receiving  22^/2  cents  an  hour  for  twelve 
hours'  labor.  When  they  changed  shifts  from  day  to  night,  as  they 
were  compelled  to  do  twice  a  month  at  that  time,  they  did  so  with- 
out extra  compensation  for  overtime.  The  three  earned  on  an 
average  $18.90  a  week,  or  a  yearly  wage  of  $982.80,  barring  sick- 
ness, which  in  the  life  of  an  average  foreign  steel  workman  would 
reduce  his  annual  stipend  nearly  two  weeks,  making  a  total  yearly 
income  of  $943.  Of  the  four  other  men — day  laborers — two  earned 
16  cents  an  hour  for  twelve  hours'  labor  and  two  earned  18  cents 
an  hour  for  a  like  period.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation  the 
two  working  at  16  cents  an  hour  earned  a  weekly  sum  of  $13.44- 
or  $672  for  fifty  weeks,  and  the  other  men  employed  at  18  cents  an 
liour  earned  $15.12  a  week,  or  $756  for  fifty  weeks.  These  wages 
were  stable  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  men  being  able  to 
earn  very  much  more  than  their  incomes  at  that  time. 

The  two  rooms  in  the  crude  dwelling  were  devoid  of  any  furni- 
ture except  the  double-deck  bunks  fastened  to  the  walls  of  one 
room,  a  stove,  two  soap  boxes  and  a  kerosense  lamp  which  was 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  The  matter  of  furniture 
was  of  slight  consideration,  anyway,  for  what  does  a  man  need  of 
furniture  when  the  conditions  of  his  labor  allow  him  to  be  home 
only  long  enough  to  cook,  eat  and  sleep?  The  other  room  con- 
tained the  cook  stove,  a  table,  several  chairs,  a  cabinet  and  seven 
small  trunks  or  valises — the  earmarks  of  the  immigrants.  These 
the  alien  will  not  part  with,  for  they  are  as  handy  in  transporting 
his  belongings  back  to  the  old  country  as  they  were  in  bringing  them 
to  "Amerika,"  and  there  is  always  the  prospect  of  returning. 

There  were  no  comforts  here,  except  plenty  of  bedding  and 
victuals.  There  was  no  time  for  comforts,  one  man  explained. 
They  could  not  enjoy  them  if  they  had  them,  which  seemed  true 


enough,  what  with  their  twelve  and  thirteen  hours'  work  a  day  and 
twenty-four  hours  straight  every  two  weeks  at  the  change  of  a 
shift.  Three  men  were  at  that  time  asleep  in  their  bunks.  The 
present  housekeeper  explained  that  these  fellow  lodgers  worked 
at  night.  He  himself  had  returned  to  prepare  his  own  supper  and 
their  breakfast,  and  their  lunches  into  the  bargain— a  very  easy 
way  of  reducing  this  complicated  system  of  living  and  cooking. 
They  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  arranging  with  their  fore- 
man to  be  placed  on  alternate  shifts,  so  that  two  or  three  of  them 
were  always  at  home  while  the  others  were  at  work.  Of  the  seven 
men,  one  prepared  the  meals  for  the  week  and  was  assisted  by  the 
others  on  Sunday  if  they  were  not  at  work.  The  American  house- 
wife, of  course,  has  no  conception  of  such  a  kitchen  "community 
life,"  and  would  hardly  tolerate  it,  perhaps,  in  her  own  cuisine. 
But  these  men  got  along  admirably  with  their  equal  division  of  the 
work  and  looked  quite  healthy  and  satisfied  on  the  food  that  was 
prepared  for  them. 

On  the  kitchen  table  were  such  victuals  as  pork  chops,  salt  pork, 
tag  ends  of  beef  or  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbages,  stale  bread,  dry 
onions  and  garlic — one  of  the  chief,  indispensable  articles  of  the 
foreigner's  diet.  We  were  told  the  market  price  of  pork  chops  was 
then  about  10  cents  a  pound,  sometimes  only  7  cents.  Salt  pork 
can  be  bought  for  5  cents  a  pound.  Stale  bread  was  had  from 
the  baker  for  4  cents  a  loaf  or  less.  Meat  scraps  for  soup  or 
boiling  are  merely  nominal  in  cost.  This  preference  for  meats  is 
probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  foreigner's  lack  of  meat  in  his  own 
country,  where  its  cost  is  higher  than  any  other  item  of  food.  The 
chef  of  the  week  is  a  good  buyer.  He  is  economical,  careful  and 
crafty — above  all,  crafty.  He  can  beat  down  a  merchant  with 
more  ease  and  less  scruple  than  a  professional  burglar  rifles  the 
pockets  of  a  sleeping  man.  And  he  is  persistent  until  he  practically 
names  his  own  price.  His  fellows  have  pooled  their  fortunes  with 
his  and  every  penny  saved  means  a  seventh  of  a  penny  less  on  his 
own  expense  account. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  proclaim  a  feast  or  a  friendly  gath- 
ering to  celebrate  a  holiday,  in  which  the  main  delicacy  may  be  raw 
bacon,  cut  in  hunks  with  a  pocket  knife,  raw  onions  and  beer  at  75 
cents  for  two  dozen  bottles.  The  substantial  though  raw  character 
of  the  food  perhaps  has  more  nourishment  than  the  pastry  and 
delicacies  which  persons  trained  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
consume  on  such  occasions.  It  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain's  state- 
ment concerning  his  preference  for  cheap  stogies.  "It  all  depends 
on  the  cultivation  of  your  taste." 

So  far  this  has  been  a  single  instance,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  the  main  details  of  this 
living  program  are  followed  by  many  other  foreign-born  workmen 
in  this  country  who  are  ambitious  to  earn  and  save  as  much  Amer- 
ican money  as  they  can.  It  is  the  way  these  seven  steel  plant  em- 
ployees were  able  to  spend  only  $1,200  a  year  for  living  expenses 
and  to  save  almost  $5,385  annually.  High  cost  of  living  meant 
very  little  to  them.  Compared  with  American  standards,  theirs 
would  hardly  come  under  the  definition  of  "cost."  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  clothing  there  was  nothing  complicated.  In  winter  the  prin- 
cipal garment  is  the  close-fitting  jacket  of  sheepskin,  pelt  turned 
next  to  the  body.  In  summer  blue  jeans,  blouse,  hobnailed  shoes 
and  a  cheap  cap  make  a  rather  indifferent  garb  which  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

When  the  doctor  comes  in  answer  to  a  sick  call,  he  finds  ample 
cash  in  some  corner  of  the  room  to  meet  the  bill,  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  is  one  of  the  surprising  things  to  find  so  much  cash  where 
there  is  so  little  else.  Formerly  the  private  savings  banks  held  most 
of  this  cash  reserve ;  now,  however,  a  great  deal  of  it  finds  a  place 
in  the  postal  savings  banks,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  system  is 
followed  in  the  fatherland  and  because  the  government  means 
greater  security  in  the  foreign  mind. 

When  this  deposit  has  grown  to  a  size  sufficient  to  buy  a  farm 
or  a  business  "back  home,"  the  foreigner  who  has  no  connecting 
tie  with  his  temporary  home  begins  to  grow  restless.  A  business 
depression  may  come  along  and  he  is  thrown  out  of  work.  Then 
he  finds  he  can  live  cheaper  in  the  fatherland  even  than  in  America 
— enough  cheaper  to  defray  his  steerage  passage.  It  is  then  that  the 
crudely  lettered  sign  pasted  in  the  window  of  the  steamship  ticket 
agent,  "To  Bremen — $21,"  has  an  overpowering  appeal  for  him. 
He  is  thrown  into  a  transport  of  wistful  dreams,  carried  far  beyond 
the  ocean  to  the  little  "isba"  where  his  wife  and  children  still 
reside,  or,  perhaps,  his  aged  parents  are  longing  to  see  him. 
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Two  of  the  seven  Hungarian  workmen  "on  the  road  to  zero"  had 
seen  such  a  sign  months  before.  It  was  the  cause  of  their  grim 
determination  to  grind  themselves  down  to  barest  living  expenses 
and  make  their  goal  in  the  winter.  They  had  saved  a  little  more 
than  $1,000  between  them  when  they  were  "laid  off"  at  the  steel 
plant  and  the  "$21  to  Bremen"  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  itching  in  their  hearts  to  return.  With  $250  they  purposed  buy- 
ing a  farm  in  their  native  province  and  after  that — well,  said  one  of 


their  fellows,  perhaps  a  "frau"  and  some  children,  who  knows? 

It  is  a  true  saying  and  worthy  of  belief  that  one  half  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  or  if  the  one  half  does  it 
quickly  forgets.  It  is  certain  that  the  human  side  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  affects  the  one  half  just  as  much  as  the  other  half.  The 
only  difference  is  that  so  many  of  the  one  half  are  unwilling  to 
accomplish  their  ends  by  traveling  even  for  a  very  short  distance 
the  "road  to  zero." 


Along  Forgotten  Footpaths 

BY  ELIZABETH  MAURY  COOMBS 


BLACK  ROCK,  black  spruce,  and  black  shadow,  the  moun- 
tains rose  to  the  sky.  Below,  the  little  river  ran  round 
their  feet,  giggling  as  it  slid  between  the  fallen  bowlders, 
smiling  as  it  spread  softly  into  clear  green  pools  where  the  pointed 
tip  top  of  the  spruce  lay  silhouetted.  Among  the  rocks  twisted  a  white 
footpath  like  a  thread  from  a  tangled  skein,  now  almost  lost  around 
a  crag,  now  doubled  where  some  camper  had  wound  a  trail  to  the 
pool  below.  Along  this  pathway  crept  what  seemed  two  aimless 
pygmies — broad-shod,  blue-skirted,  big-hatted  atoms,  who  clattered 
away  with  much  chatter  of  a  nature  pleasing  to  themselves.  Now 
they  paused  under  a  dense  tree  for  a  shower  to  pass;  now  they 
drank  like  little  horses  from  the  moss-upholstered  spring.  They 
were  idle  spinsters,  indifferent  to  an  appearance  on  which  their 
friends  had  ceased  to  comment;  they  sought  only  to  "jog  along  the 
footpath  way  and  merrily  hent  the  stile-a." 

Twilight  came  stealing  down  the  canons  and  these  two  must 
needs  seek  a  shelter — not  of  spruce  boughs,  for  the  bears  in 
these  mountains  are  of  a  remarkably  bold  variety.  Far  off  the 
tink-a-tink  of  a  cow  bell  gave  the  atoms  hopes  of  green  fields  and 
a  farmstead.  At  last,  roosting  on  a  hill  above  us,  where  all  native 
trees  and  vegetation  had  been  religiously  removed,  we,  the  pygmies 
saw  a  gray  weathered  house.  Passing  over  the  stile  we  entered  a 
yard  chastely  adorned  with  whitewashed  barrels,  half  sunk  in  the 
ground,  from  which  straggling  poppies  and  sweet  alyssum  battled 
valiantly  against  the  foot  of  the  chicken. 

The  little  boy  to  whom  our  salutations  were  given  made  back- 
ward-glancing haste  into  the  house,  whence  came  our  hostess  with 
arms  akimbo.  Beware  of  the  hostess  who  carries  her  arms  in  such 
wise — she  means  business.  We  would  have  "bewared"  with  haste, 
but  six  miles  from  a  house  and  nearly  dark,  how  could  two  under- 
sized women  beware? 

"No,  you  can't  stay  all  night,"  were  the  opening  words  of  her 
welcome.  "Ve  don't  like  travelers,  and  ve  don't  take  'em,"  she 
went  on  hospitably.  "No,  ve  ain't  got  no  barn,  so  you  can't  sleep 
in  it,"  she  pursued,  bent  on  making  us  feel  at  ease. 

"Aw,  let  the  gurrls  in,"  said  the  traveling  oculist,  who  had  just 
sold  each  member  of  the  household  two  pairs  of  spectacles  to  be 
worn  on  the  same  nose. 

"Let  'em  stay,  wife,"  said  the  old  mountaineer,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  His  long,  crinkly  white  beard  flowing  over  his  burly 
blue-ginghamed  breast  made  him  look  as  if  he  might  have  been 
an  elder  brother  of  Moses.  We  did  hope  he  might  have  some  of 
the  prophetic  family  talent  left  in  his  system — and  he  did,  for  she 
let  us  stay.  She  didn't  ask  us  to  stay,  she  didn't  urge  us  to  stay, 
she  "let"  us  stay,  and  her  last  words  of  welcome  were,  "I  ain't  goin' 
to  bake  no  biscuits  f  er  nobody !" 

She  was  German— or  what  we  call  in  Virginia  "over-the-moun- 
tain  Dutch,"  and  I  stormed  the  fortess  of  her  bosom  by  eating 
sauerkraut.  She  completely  received  me  into  its  vasty  deeps  when, 
full  of  kraut  and  penitence,  I  sat  by  the  fire  next  morning  knitting 
on  her  thick  white  woolen  mitten  that  was  to  cover  one  of  the  hands 
of  her  son  "President"  on  his  way  to  school  next  winter. 

She  showed  me  her  treasures  that  morning  when  her  heart  had 
been  won ;  while  Judith,  my  fellow  pedestrian,  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire  and  read  an  agricultural  paper  right  side  up,  upside 
down,  wrong  side  outwards  and  hind  part  before,  until  the  gentle 
rain,  whose  irritating  patter  I  had  heard  all  night  long  from  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  the  feather  bed  under  the  eaves,  should 
cease. 

First  from  the  old  brass-studded  "kist"  she  took  the  tall  Dutch 
lace  cap  of  her  mother,  and  because  I  was  a  knitter,  set  it  on  my 
head,  tying  its  lutestring  ribbons  under  my  chin.  Then  she 
told  me  her  family  history,  and  learned  mine,  and  my  object — 
a  desultory  one,  that  savored  strongly  of  an  excuse — in  walking 
through  "the  pass."  A  certain  old  kinsman  geographer  of  ours. 
Commodore  Maury,  had  called  "the  pass"  one  of  the  most  beauti- 


ful spots  in  the  world,  and  when  the  misfortunes  of  war  had  placed 
him  as  a  professor  in  a  small  college  near  there,  this  Old  World 
traveler,  whose  soul  embraced  the  beautiful,  asked  that  in  death  his 
body  might  be  taken  through  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  rest. 

"Carry  me,"  he  said,  "through  the  Goshen  pass  when  the  rhodo- 
dendrons are  in  bloom."  Five  and  thirty  years  have  gone  since 
his  pupils  bore  the  once  restless  soul-case  of  the  intrepid  old 
pathfinder  between  the  blackened  crags  in  whose  crevices  the  flow- 
ers answered  the  call  of  the  spring.  So  now  I — through  no  fault 
of  his  a  kinswoman,  since  mine  is  a  collateral  line — was  journey- 
ing the  same  way  through  the  Virginia  mountains. 

How  slight  a  shift  of  the  tragic  mask  discloses  the  grin  of  com- 
edy!   The  old  Dutch  woman  described  the  funeral  train  to  me. 

"Oh,  de  buckets,  de  buckets  1  De  ladies  piled  up  buckets  on  de 
coffin,  de  children  threw  buckets  in  de  road.  Dey  made  an  anchor 
all  of  buckets  and  hung  it  on  a  rock  dat  overhang  de  pass." 

Until  I  found  that  the  "buckets"  were  Dutch  bouquets  I  could 
not  forbear  smiling  at  the  appropriateness  of  buckets  as  decora- 
tions at  the  funeral  of  the  "pathfinder  of  the  sea."  It  may  be  that 
time  will  efface  from  my  spirit  the  picture  of  my  good  old  rela- 
tive rattHng  through  the  pass  in  a  regular  bucket  brigade  1 

By  this  time  Judith  had  absorbed  all  the  juice  of  the  farm  weekly, 
so  we  decided  that  since  the  rain  was  a  warm  one  we  would 
shoulder  our  knapsacks  and  fare  forth. 

The  old  woman  bade  us  good-by  with  the  indulgent  air  one  as- 
sumes with  the  hopelessly  insane,  and  then  into  the  misty  mountains 
under  the  crags,  past  the  now  foaming  river,  across  stepping- 
stones  of  hurrying  little  brooks  that  jumped  from  bowlder  to  green 
moss-covered  rock.  The  landscape  all  became  vertical  at  this 
point;  the  very  blackberry  vine  hung  by  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which 
it  had  thoughtfully  coiled  around  a  rock,  and  its  pale-faced  blooms 
peered  fearfully  down  a  hundred  and  fifty  bowlder-broken  feet  into 
the  deep  pools  of  the  river.  Daring  ferns  hitched  their  little  brown 
root-toes  into  a  crevice  of  granite  and  waved  their  green  fingers 
boldly  to  every  passing  breeze,  to  reassure  themselves  of  the  se- 
curity of  their  social  standing.  Other  plants  who  cared  not  for 
high  society  sprawled  lazily  on  the  moss.  There  were  white 
violets,  big  ones,  and  again  masses  of  tiny  ones;  and  Indian  pinks 
of  that  same  jump-at-you  shade  as  an  Englishman's  hunting  coat; 
and  sweet  purple  iris,  standing  like  an  orchid  lady  amid  her  guard 
of  gray-green  spears ;  and  above,  the  wonderful  rhododendron 
waved  her  crimson  scepter  safe  among  the  frowning  crags. 

The  rain  did  not  cease  on  our  account,  and  the  sweet  fern  as 
we  brushed  by  shed  on  us  her  perfumed  tears.  But  toward  mid- 
afternooon  the  peaks  stood  clear  on  either  side,  and  just  as  it 
seemed  sundown  we  came  out  into  a  green  and  smiling  valley  where 
the  grandfather  of  all  the  mountains  reared  his  head  into  the 
western  sky  and  made  the  sun  set  unwillingly  at  4  o'clock.  This 
stern  old  tyrant  doubtless  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  premature 
gray  twilight  settle  down  on  the  heads  of  his  vassals,  the  hills, 
and  in  this  favorite  afternoon  sport  he  was  indulging  when  we  en- 
tered the  valley  where  the  little  inn,  its  wide  veranda  hung  with 
swinging  baskets  of  moss,  fearlessly  nestled  at  his  side. 

The  landlady,  Mrs.  Cushion,  a  comforting  body  of  comfortable 
name,  met  us  with  open  arms  and  dry  clothes.  They  were  her  own, 
built  of  gray  alpaca  and  on  generous  lines.  She  was  a  recent 
bride,  she  soon  confided  with  a  few  blushes.  She  was  60  and  the 
groom  was  65 — and  may  I  add,  well  grown  for  his  age ! 

"Our  mothers  were  alive  and  opposed,  and  so  we  waited — thirty- 
two  years  in  all.  Mine  died  first,  and  then  in  twelve  years  his 
died  too.  Hale  and  hearty  souls  they  were — hale  and  hearty  both 
of  them." 

She  was  of  English  extraction  and  mourned  in  a  practical  fashion 
the  unborn  children  that  might  have  rested  on  her  cushionlike 
breast. 

"But  I  made  the  best  of  it,"  she  sighed  smilingly,  "and  pieced 
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a-many  a  quilt  in  those  thirty  odd  years.  Show  them  to  you  in  the 
morning?  That  I  will!  But  now  to  the  spring  house  to  skim  the 
crocks." 

Cool  and  clear  from  the  old  mountain  ran  the  little  stream  in 
eddying  ripples  round  each  blue-flowered,  gray  stone  crock.  In 
gum  boots,  her  petticoats  tucked  up  nearly  to  her  knees,  our 
hostess  stood  among  her  yellow  cream  pots  and  yellower  butter 
pats,  while  from  the  ample  folds  of  her  gray  alpaca  bed  gown,  and 
further  adorned  by  her  generous  carpet  slippers,  I  watched  her 
bustling  briskly  about.  Soon  the  supper  bell  called  us  in.  We 
all  sat  demurely  on  three-legged  stools.  On  the  long,  clean,  bare 
table  were  set  five  kinds  of  jam,  fresh  cheese  and  fat  pats  of  but- 
ter, platters  of  corn  cakes,  and  a  queer  variety  of  steak  cut  thin 
and  broiled. 

My  four-poster  bed  looked  as  if  it  came  from  the  best  antique 
shop  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  slept  till  the  sun  got  up  early  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  to  outwit  the  old  mountain. 

We  had  only  four  kinds  of  jam  for  breakfast.  Our  hostess 
showed  me  all  through  the  honeycombed  chambers  of  the  quaint 
old  tavern.  Oh,  what  carved  chairs,  with  painted  wreaths !  What 
"pineapple  pattern"  mahogany  tester  beds !  And  all  the  rooms  had 
handmade  doors.  One  of  these  opened  into  the  "quilt  room." 
Here  piled  up  in  the  corners  were  the  patchwork  quilts.  Each  one 
she  spread  proudly  on  the  bed,  and  to  me  in  my  modern  igno- 
rance she  discovered  their  names :  "  'The  log  cabin' — sure  you've 
seen  that?  The  'widow's  path' — a  hard  pattern  to  keep  straight 
'Sunrise  behind  the  mountain' — my  mother  thought  it  was  the  neat- 
est pattern  of  them  all.  'The  Irish  chain' — she  made  that  herself ; 
and  I  wore  that  green  calico — a  sweet  shade  it  was !" 

"Beehive,"  "the  star  and  the  block,"  and  many  more  whose 
names  I  regret  to  forget.  Think  how  many  a  weary  winter's  night 
lit  by  flickering  candles  went  to  the  pointing  of  those  pink-spotted 
stars !  How  many  a  patient  stitch  was  set  by  those  needle-pricked 
fingers  before  that  turkey-red  calico  sun  would  rise  resplendent 
above  the  fair  horizon  of  that  blue  checked  gingham  mountain ! 
Toil-hardened  hands  set  each  decorous  and  alternate  pink  and 
blue  log  in  this  cabin.  Always  her  soul  was  searching  for  beauty 
in  the  depths  of  the  calico  ragbag. 

As  we  went  down  the  stairs  she  mused :  "I  .'dways  knew  I  would 
marry  the  innkeeper  and  I  whiled  away  the  years  until  I  could 
with  making  those."  She  apologized  for  the  groom :  "He's  back- 
wardlike with  strangers,  but  he'll  sure  like  you.  Just  come  on  into 
my  bedchamber  and  surprise  him." 

I  went  in  and  did  so,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
pinned  up  as  to  his  neck  in  a  large  towel,  and  explained  to  me 
blushfully,  and  I  think  also  a  little  blissfully,  that  she  wouldn't 
let  him  shave  himself  after  she  married  him,  for  fear  he  might 
hurt   himself,   but   she   "clipped"   him   every   morning  with  her 


in  his  majesty's  colony  of  Virginia,  in  consideration  of  15  shillings, 
and  I  shilling  rental  to  be  paid  each  year  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Alichael  and  All  Angels.  This  was  written  on  parchment  in  a 
clear,  clerkly  hand ;  the  seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  the  red  tape 
that  bound  it  round,  had  faded  to  a  pastel  pink  in  the  wash  of 
the  years.    Of  course  I  don't  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  his 


"Hurrying  little  brooks  jumped  from  black  oowlder  to  moss-covered  rock 

scissors,  and  this  morning  in  her  hurry  to  show  me  the  quilts 
had  run  off  and  left  him  half  clipped. 

I  questioned  him  about  his  farming,  and  at  last  he  undid  an  old 
brass-bound  clock  and  showed  me  the  deed  to  his  farm,  given  to  one 
John  Portor  by  his  majesty  King  George  II.  of  England,  167  acres 


"Cool  and  clear  from  the  mountain  ran  the  little  stream" 

majesty's  business  methods  in  booming  his  town  lots  in  America, 
but  I  pictured  the  feelings  of  "one  John  Portor"  as  he  came  to 
examine  his  property  in  the  "fertile  fields  of  Virginia"  and  found 
it  a  rock  pile  standing  on  edge  in  the  mountains. 

In  one  corner  of  the  old  desk  was  a  Rochester  paper  containing 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  General  George  Washington,  a  long  obituary 
of  him  and  "some  lines  by  a  young  lady," 
whose  flowers  of  speech,  though  somewhat 
faded  since  November  13,  1799,  stilt 
bloomed  upon  the  printed  page  in  sweet, 
old-time  profusion.  Farther  down  in  the 
same  column  one  John  Shoonmaker  offered 
for  sale  a  stout,  healthy,  active  negro  wench. 

I  had  time  to  gather  no  further  news, 
but  through  the  mountains  again  we 
tramped,  and  away  to  where  the  laurei 
blushed  among  its  blackish  leaves.  The 
home  path  called  us  past  the  good  frau's 
house  and  she  haled  us  in  with  welcome, 
seeking  for  a  gift  to  tell  us  of  her  love. 
At  last  in  an  evil  moment  she  bethought 
her  of  the  guinea  chicken's  nest  beside  the 
garden  gate.  Armed  with  a  rusty  tin  dip- 
per and  determination,  she  robbed  the  nest 
despite  our  protestations  and  the  squawk- 
ings  of  an  outraged  fowl. 
•    "You  must  have  them !" 

"Oh,  we  should  love  to.  but  we  could 
not  carry  them." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,  easily,  pinned  up  in 
your  shirt"  (my  sailor  blouse). 

And  thus,  with  fear  and  trembling,  our 
walking  trip  came  to  its  end.    The  eggs 
were  unharmed,  but  the  effort  of  keeping 
them  so  was  a  nervous  strain  which  I 
should  not  wish  to  inflict  on  my  dearest  enemy.    A  bit  of  advice 
in  closing:    If  you  are  thinking  of  taking  eggs  with  you  on  a 
tramp,  take  them  internally  only,  if  you  care  to  drink  at  a  spring  or 
to  draw  a  long  breath.    Pinned  about  your  person  they  bring  only 


discomfort  of  body  and  harassment  of  soul. 
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Jury  Trial  in  Old  China 

In  these  days  of  new  beginnings  the  past  is  not  to  be  altogether 
disregarded.  The  instituting  of  trial  by  jury  at  Nantao  is  inter- 
esting not  only  because  of  its  approximation  to  western  methods  of 
judicature  but  also  because  of  its  return  to  the  spirit  of  old  Chinese 
court  practice,  says  The  North  China  Herald.  The  ancient  five 
punishments  were  in  vogue  under  the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun. 
Branding,  cutting  ofT  the  nose,  cutting  off  the  feet,  mutilation, 
death — in  this  order  of  severity  were  the  punishments  in  criminal 
cases.  That  they  were  inflicted  under  the  good  emperors  is  certain, 
despite  the  attempts  of  scholars  to  disprove  or  mitigate  the  fact. 
The  wholesome  severity  of  heaven  was  given  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  imperial  severity  of  that  time. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  infliction  of  those  punish- 
ments was  tempered  with  reason.  Early  tradition  tells  of  an 
obscure  prince,  Liao  by  name,  who  carried  the  infliction  of  the 
punishments  to  such  excess  as  to  compel  the  Chinese  ruler  to 
take  action  and  send  him  "where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling." 
The  consequences  of  this  abuse  made  later  rulers  guard  themselves 
carefully  against  its  recurrence.  Hence  in  the  Li  Ki  are  to  be  found 
elaborate  safeguards  against  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  in 
a  wanton  or  hasty  manner.  The  judge  of  first  instance,  who  tried 
the  case,  was  to  sift  the  evidence  carefully,  allowing  for  all  possible 
prejudice  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses.  The  mental 
capacity  of  the  accused  was  also  to  be  allowed  for  in  estimating 
his  guilt.  Precedents,  important  and  unimportant  alike,  as  long  as 
they  had  a  bearing  on  the  case  were  to  be  considered.  And  the 
judge,  in  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  whole  evidence,  was  not 
to  consider  it  under  the  dry  light  of  reason  merely,  but  was  expected 
to  allow  the  warm  fires  of  his  own  humanity  to  play  round  his 
intellect  so  that  the  prisoner  should  be  judged  as  a  peccable  mortal. 


Need  we  say  that  under  such  conditions  the  judge  sometimes 
found  it  impossible  to  make  up  his  mind?  When  that  occurred  he 
was  instructed  to  call  the  general  public  to  his  help,  thus  forestall- 
ing the  criticisms  of  prehistoric  ex-presidents.  If  the  public  shared 
his  doubts  the  accused  was  to  be  set  free  at  once.  When  one 
allows  for  the  practical  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the 
general  public,  and  remembers  also  how  wholly  patriarchal  and  rep- 
resentative the  system  of  government  in  old  China  was,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  general  public  was  represented  by  a 
selected  number  of  them.  A  word  or  two  on  the  further  course 
of  such  a  trial.  If  the  sentence  involved  the  infliction  of  one  of 
the  five  punishments,  it  had  to  be  reported  to  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  retried  the  case.  In  the  event  of  his  concurring  with  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  below  he  forwarded  the  dossier  to  the  king, 
who  committed  the  case  to  the  high  court  of  revision.  He  took  into 
account  any  plea  for  mitigation,  and  finally  determined  the  punish- 
ment, with  the  expert  advice  as  to  details  of  the  minister  of  crime. 

Capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for  a  number  of  off^enses,  com- 
paratively light,  but  the  details  given  show  that  it  was  safeguarded 
against  abuse.  Of  course  so  complicated  a  procedure  was  possible 
only  when  the  state  was  small. 

The  Chinese  code,  as  expressed  by  her  own  people,  says,  "Better 
risk  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law  than  punish  an  innocent 
man."  East  is  still  East,  as  West  is  West,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  is  not  between  the  covers  of  Justinian  and  Blackstone. 


"John,"  said  the  minister  of  a  Scotch  parish,  "I  fear  you  are  grow- 
ing remiss  in  your  religious  duties.  I  have  not  seen  you  in  the  kirk 
these  three  Sundays."  "No,"  answered  John,  "it's  no  that  I'm 
growin'  remiss;  I'm  just  tinkerin'  awa'  wi'  my  soul  masel'." — Metho- 
dist Recorder. 


A  Great 
Political 
Round-up 


T 


,  HE  OLD  MAN  was  terribly  in  earnest, 
A  "demonstration"  was  under  way  at 
the  Democratic  national  convention,  and 
the  promoters  of  the  various  candidacies  were 
endeavoring  to  capture  it.  This  particular  man, 
a  visitor,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Ohio  aspirant, 
and  he  yelled,  with  the  regularity  and  volume  of 
a  fog  horn,  "H-a-r-m-o-n !  H-a-r-m-o-n !"  Coat- 
less  and  collarless,  he  stood  on  a  chair,  and  bending  toward  the 
platform  volleyed  his  battle  cry,  as  if  he  would  convince  those 
convention  leaders  by  sheer  sound.  The  old  man's  face  was  tense, 
and,  of  course,  he  perspired.  At  times  he  fairly  quivered  with  the 
intensity  of  his  emotion. 

What  a  throat  he  had,  and  what  zeal!  Other  shouters  laughed 
and  jested  as  they  clamored,  but  not  this  venerable  Harmonite.  His 
eager  seriousness  and  tireless  efforts,  together  with  a  volume  of 
sound  which  caused  the  persons  in  front  of  him  to  hold  their  ears, 
made  him  the  center  of  neighborhood  interest  and  comment.  Little 
cared  the  old  man,  except  when  somebody  would  enter  into  com- 
petition with  him  in  crying  a  rival's  name.  Then  he  would  go  in  for 
a  few  minutes  of  passionate  argument,  returning  with  augmented 
zest  to  his  shouting. 

All  of  these  big  convention  "demonstrations"  are  only  an  ag- 
glomeration of  little  incidents  such  as  this.  In  the  strife  of  sound 
the  candidate  who  has  the  largest  number  of  rhouters,  or  the  best 
organized  "rooters,"  carries  off  the  demonstration.  In  the  case  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  at  least,  it  was  at  110  time  a  matter  of 
the  multitude's  being  set  afire  by  the  magic  of  a  name.  One  reason 
why  the  successful  candidate  carried  off  most  of  the  demonstrations 
was  that  his  adherents  included  squads  of  college  men,  to  whom 
"rooting"  is  a  science.  Rivals  packed  the  hall  at  certain  sessions, 
but  there  was  no  system  in  the  cheering  of  their  rabble.  Presum- 
ably an  entourage  of  college  undergraduates  will  henceforth  be  part 
of  the  convention  equipment  of  every  candidate  for  a  presidential 
nomination.    Education  has  its  uses ! 

it/i         ifi  ^  Hp 

Every  convention  speaker  doubtless  hopes  to  evoke  the  demon- 
stration that  will  make  history.  Usually  it  is  the  unpremeditated 
word  that  releases  the  avalanche  of  noise.  Thus  one  speaker,  on  his 
way  to  an  oratorical  outburst,  remarks,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  who  will  be  the  nominee  of  this  convention  "  Straight- 


way ten  thousand  voices,  in  an  indescribable  medley  of  sound,  under- 
take to  inform  him,  and  continue  the  attempt  for  half  an  hour. 
On  another  occasion  it  was  the  cry  of  a  leather-lunged  man  under 
the  rear  gallery,  "Oh,  you  Woodrow !"  which  pulled  the  cork  out  of 
the  bottle  of  sound.     *  *       *  * 

Apart  altogether  from  the  business  transacted,  a  national  political 
convention  is  a  great  spectacle,  perhaps  second  only  to  a  coronation 
Twenty  thousand  people  in  a  mass  are  a  great  sight,  no  matter  what 
brings  them  together.  And  when  this  multitude  periodically  re- 
solves itself  into  a  shouting,  swaying,  marching,  banner-waving,  hat- 
throwing,  singing,  gesticulating,  laughing,  megaphoning  mob,  it  is  a 
study  for  the  psychologist  and  for  the  ordinary  man  who  likes  a 
"show."  The  inventiveness  of  the  "boomers"  was  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  several  jointed  fishing  poles  to  hold  on  high  candi- 
dates' portraits;  by  the  flight  of  small  gas  balloons  bearing  an 
aspirant's  name — a  symbol  of  doubtful  appropriateness — and  by 
the  construction  of  huge  banners  on  a  simple,  ingenious,  collapsible 
framework  which  enabled  one  man,  unobserved,  to  carry  it  into 
the  hall.  ***** 

The  general  good  nature  of  the  crowd  appealed  to  the  Way- 
farer. The  fierce  and  bitter  partisanship  of  the  men  was  more 
apparent  in  the  newspaper  dispatches  than  on  the  scene.  Everybody 
within  sight  of  him  had  a  chuckle  for  the  intensity  of  the  old 
Harmonite  already  described.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  present 
to  see  the  sight,  to  enjoy  the  battle,  to  swell  the  noise  and  to 
cheer  for  any  candidate  who  could  command  the  ballots.  In  all 
the  many  masses  of  men  and  women  with  whom  he  has  mingled 
the  Wayfarer  has  never  had  a  better  illustration  of  the  ineradicable 
geniality,  tolerance  and  wholesome  good  humor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  ***** 

Propinquity  sent  the  Wayfarer  to  the  Democratic  convention 
rather  than  to  the  Republican  gathering.  He  is  advised,  however, 
that  other  nonpartisan  observers  found  in  both  places  the  same  high 
type  of  citizenship  represented.  The  dominant  impression  carried 
away  from  Baltimore  by  the  Wayfarer  was  one  concerning  the 
wholesomeness,  vigor,  alertness  and  clean  character  of  the  men  and 
women  represented.  These  delegates  and  their  friends  had  come 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  They  were  representative  of  the 
nation.  And  the  sight  of  them  thrilled  this  wanderer  in  many  lands 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  the  nobility  and  worth  of  American  man- 
hood, and  set  him  to  crying  in  his  heart,  "Thank  God,  I  also  am  an 
American !"  The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


Our  Need  of  a  Finer  Courtesy 

BY  ANNIE  WOOD  CANTRALL 

WE  NEED  A  new  beatitude,  which  shall 
read  something  like  this :  Blessed 
are  those  who,  having  ears,  hear  not, 
and  having  eyes,  see  not.  Such  a  sentiment, 
printed  in  display  type  and  hung  within  plain 
view,  would  add  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
many  a  home.  We  see  too  much,  hear  too  much. 
We  need  in  our  homes  more  of  that  fine  courtesy 
which,  when  we  are  among  strangers,  makes 
us  blind  and  deaf  to  those  things  which  we 
should  not  see  and  hear.  The  very  fact  of 
our  family  intimacy  and  love  ought  to  work 
for  this,  instead  of  acting,  as  it  does,  to  make 
us  more  observant,  even  watchful  and  critical, 
than  we  are  with  strangers. 

Half  of  the  troubles  that  mar  the  serenity 
of  home  are  caused  by  trifles  that  a  generous 
mind  could  overlook.  If  we  could  but  school 
■ourselves  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  a  great  deal 
life  would  be  much  easier  and  smoother. 

Mothers  especially,  with  the  constant  need 
for  correction  and  reproof,  that  Johnny's  man- 
ners and  Jennie's  habits  may  be  reasonably 
good,  easily  form  a  habit  that  is  only  one  re- 
move from  nagging.  And  it  is  only  too  easy 
to  slip  from  the  one  into  the  other.  A  woman's 
life  is  made  up  of  details  ;  Johnny  must  wash 
his  neck  and  Jennie  must  brush  her  teeth,  and 
however  much  we  may  weary  of  the  daily 
routine,  we  must  stay  with  it.  But  the  very 
fact  that  our  life  is  so  filled  with  apparently 
trivial  tasks  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that 
we  cultivate  breadth  of  vision,  and  that  these 
tasks,  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  shall  be 
kept  in  their  right  relation  to  the  other  in- 
terests of  life. 

It  is  the  trifles,  the  little  irritations,  that  spoil 
home  life.  Many  of  them  are  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  Why  notice  them  ?  Why  not 
cultivate  a  courtesy,  a  generous  spirit,  that 
is  blind  to  these  little  annoyances  ? 

Children  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  critical 
atmosphere,  and  no  child,  especially  one  of 
nervous  temperment,  can  be  natural  and  at 
ease  in  a  home  where  every  act  and  word  are 
constantly  being  criticised.  A  judicious  blind- 
ness toward  their  faults  and  a  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  any  effort,  however  small,  that 
may  be  worthy,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  home  happy  for  our  children. 

That  quality  of  life  which  the  old  lady  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "livableness,"  and  which 
is  found  wanting  in  many  who  are  otherwise 
lovable,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  this  very 
faculty  of  overlooking  much  that  goes  on  and 
which  has  its  source  in  a  large  forbearance. 

A  certain  freedom  of  action  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  every  soul.  Initiative,  self-respect, 
truthfulness,  courtesy,  poise  of  spirit,  all  are 
outgrowths  of  it.  And  the  converse  is  only 
too  unhappily  true.  We  cannot  expect  our 
children  to  be  truthful  if  they  are  hectored  in 
every  act ;  nor  to  have  self-respect  or  any  power 
of  initiative  if  never  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves. 

No  one  can  be  said  to  be  well  mannered  who 
is  self-conscious,  but  who  could  fail  to  be  self- 
conscious,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
correction  and  espionage  ! 

To  overlook  how  an  act  is  done  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  act  itself  or  the  effort  that 
prompted  it,  to  be  sympathetic  instead  of 
critical,  to  be  blind  to  trifles  and  deaf  to  things 
it  were  better  for  us  not  to  hear,  to  be  loving 
and  cheerful  instead  of  cross  and  worried — - 
surely  this  would  add  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  any  home.  And  since  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  its  inmates  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  every  home,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  try  anything  that  may  promote  them. 

Dame  Fashion  on  the  Amazon 

Fashion  makes  her  insistent  voice  heard  even 
in  the  jungles  of  the  Amazon.  Remate  de 
Males — -meaning  in  English  "Culmination  of 
Evils"- — is  separated  by  weeks  and  weeks  of 
journey  by  boat  from  the  nearest  spot  of  com- 
parative civilization  down  the  river.  Yet  here 
there  are  standards  of  elegance. 


There  are  fewer  women  than  men  in  Remate 
de  Males,  writes  Algot  Lange  in  "The  Amazon 
Jungle,"  and  none  of  the  former  is  beautiful. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Indians  or  Brazil- 
ians from  the  province  of  Ceara,  with  very 
dark  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  and  teeth  filed  like 
shark's  teeth.  They  go  barefooted,  as  a  rule. 
Here  you  will  find  all  the  incongruities  typical 
of  a  race  taking  the  first  step  in  civilization. 
The  women  show  in  their  dress  how  the  well 
paid  men  (workers  on  the  rubber  estates) 
lavish  on  them  the  extravagances  that  appeal  to 
the  lingering  savage  left  in  their  simple  natures. 

Women  who  have  spent  most  of  their  isolated 
lives  in  utterly  uncivilized  surroundings  will 
suddenly  be  brought  into  a  community  wher6 
other  women  are  found  and  immediately  the 
instinct  of  self-adornment  is  brought  into  full 
play.  Each  of  them  falls  under  the  sway  of 
Dame  Fashion — for  there  are  the  "latest 
things,"  even  on  the  upper  Amazon.  Screaming 
colors  are  favored ;  a  red  skirt  with  green 
stars  was  considered  at  one  time  the  height 
of  fashion,  until  an  inventive  woman  discovered 
that  yellow  dots  could  also  be  worked  in.  In 
addition  to  these  dresses,  the  women  will 
squander  money  on  elegant  patent-leather 
French  slippers  (with  which  they  generally 
neglect  to  wear  stockings)  and  use  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs perfumed  with  the  finest  Parisian  eau 
de  Cologne,  bought  at  a  cost  of  from  $14  to 
$15  a  bottle.  Arrayed  in  all  her  glory  on  some 
gala  occasion,  the  whole  effect  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  a  short  pipe  from  which  she  blows 
volumes  of  smoke,  the  woman  of  Remate  de 
Males  is  a  unique  sight. 

a  XTbougbt  for  tbc  WeeR 

A  man's  future  is  his  own.  He  makes  it 
every  day  as  he  goes  along.  As  a  keen  thinker 
says,  "What  a  man  chooses  today  he  chooses 
for  tomorrow ;  what  he  overcomes  today  he  is 
overcoming  for  tomorrow ;  what  he  yields  to 
today,  he  is  still  more  likely  to  yield  to  to- 
morrow." 

Verses  Old  and  New 

TO  EVERYONE  HIS  BURDEN 
To  everyone  on  earth 

God  gives  a  burden,  to  be  carried  down 
The  road  that  lies  between  the  cross  and  crown. 

No  lot  is  wholly  free; 

He  giveth  one  to  thee. 

Some  carry  it  aloft 

Open  and  visible  to  any  eyes. 

And  all  may  see  its  form  and  weight  and  size. 

Some  hide  it  in  their  breast. 

And  deem  it  there  unguessed. 

— British  Weekly. 

A  Bed  in  the  Open 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  inure  themselves  before  the  chill  days 
come  to  what  may  seem  to  them  in  the  for- 
ward look  the  "hardships"  of  outdoor  sleeping, 
we  quote  from  a  writer  in  The  Technical  World 
whom  such  sleeping  helped  amazingly  to  find 
the  "good  in  everything." 

One  chilly  evening  up  at  Lake  Hopatcong, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  New  Jersey  highlands, 
a  number  of  people  were  lolling  about  in  the 
hotel  sitting  room  before  a  big  blazing  log 
fire.  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,"  was  there,  talking  poetry  with 
some  literary-minded  newcomers. 

"Well,  it's  about  bedtime,"  said  one  pale 
city  man.  "And  a  mighty  cold  night,  too.  This 
is  the  kind  of  night  when  I  pity  those  who  have 
to  sleep  outside." 

"Pity  me,  then,"  said  Markham. 

"Why  so  ?"  said  the  man  curiously.  "You 
don't  have  to  sleep  out,  do  you,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham ?" 

"No  ;  I  don't  have  do,"  was  the  poet's  quiet 
reply.  "But  I  do."  Then  he  explained  that 
during  his  annual  six  months'  stay  up  at  the 
lake  he  always  slept  out  on  the  open  veranda 
of  his  cottage,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

"Quite  a  good  many  do  that  nowadays,  you 


know,"  said  Markham.  "It  seems  that  people 
are  just  beginning  to  discover  that  they  have 
lungs  and  that  their  lungs  have  to  be  fed  as 
well  as  their  stomachs." 

No  one  who  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  bed 
in  the  open,  night  after  night  and  summer 
and  winter,  ever  willingly  relinquishes  it.  And 
here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

The  sweet  feeling  of  naturalness  and  bodily 
well-being. 

Freedom  from  insomnia,  for  which  outdoor 
sleeping  is  an  absolute  specific. 

The  wonderfully  recuperative  and  vitalizing 
processes  of  which  one  quickly  reaps  the  bene- 
fit, even  though  at  first  badly  run  down  in 
physique. 

The  consciousness  of  escape  from  conditions 
that  hamper  if  they  do  not  actually  threaten 
human  life. 

Immunity  from  colds  and  the  diseases  they 
engender. 

As  to  colds,  let  me  relate  the  experience  of 
John  Muir,  the  old  naturalist  and  mountain 
guide : 

Muir  contracted  bronchitis.  After  coughing 
about  the  house  for  a  while  he  announced  to 
his  wife  that  he  was  going  glacier  climbing  in 
Alaska. 

"Not  in  your  condition,  John,"  protested  Mrs. 
Muir. 

"Yes,  in  my  condition,"  he  declared  stub- 
bornly. "There's  nothing  quite  so  good  for 
bronchitis  as  to  sleep  out  on  a  nice,  big,  wet 
glacier." 

He  went  to  the  glacier  country  and  camped 
out  just  as  he  had  promised  himself,  and 
within  a  week  his  bronchitis  was  gone. 

Her  Cure  for  Homesickness 

The  condition  of  away-from-homeness,  try- 
ing at  best,  becomes  particularly  productive  of 
"heimweh"  at  holiday  or  anniversary  times. 
A  contributor  to  one  of  the  household  maga- 
zines, herself  a  sufferer  from  aloneness,  finally 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  not  only  promoted  friend- 
liness but  melted  boarding  house  stiffness  under 
the  common  joy  of  giving  pleasure. 

Having  been  reared  in  a  family  that  never 
failed  to  celebrate  each  member's  birthday  in 
some  simple  way,  I  found  it  hard,  she  writes, 
when  I  went  out  into  the  busy  world,  to  keep 
back  the  twinges  of  homesickness  that  would 
come  when  my  natal  day  passed  unnoticed. 

Believing  that  some  of  the  other  six  busi- 
ness girls  who,  with  myself,  shared  the  pleasant 
home  of  a  kindly  widow,  felt  the  loss  of  such 
simple,  "homy"  observances,  I  suggested  that 
we  should  inaugurate  a  system  of  birthday 
treats.  As  each  person's  anniversary  arrived, 
she  was  to  treat  the  crowd  to  some  favorite 
delicacy.  Much  amusement  came  of  the  an- 
ticipation and  the  guessing  what  was  to  come 
— as  it  was  an  ironclad  rule  that  the  treat 
was  to  be  a  surprise.  Sometimes  it  came 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  birthday  cake  from 
home ;  again  it  would  be  an  elaborate  salad 
or  a  fancy  dessert.  One  girl  from  Vermont, 
whose  birthday  came  in  the  early  spring,  treated 
us  to  maple  sugar  waxed  on  ice,  winning  loud 
applause. 

Our  hostess  entered  heartily  into  our  plan 
and  was  sure  to  do  her  share  when  the  family 
birthdays  rolled  around. 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

To  double  the  life  of  a  broom  twist  an  or- 
dinary piece  of  wire  about  the  body  of  the 
bristles  just  tight  enough  to  bind  them,  thus 
keeping  the  splints  from  bending,  breaking  and 
pulling  out. 

Felt  pasted  to  the  bottom  of  lamps,  vases, 
etc.,  will  prevent  scratching  the  polished  sur- 
faces on  which  they  stand. 

A  wheeled  table  saves  much  carrying  of 
dishes  back  and  forth  between  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  pantry.  It  is  also  handy 
when  serving  company. 

When  heavy  furniture  too  large  to  be  taken 
out  of  doors  must  be  beaten  cover  with  a  damp 
cloth.  The  dust  will  adhere  to  the  cloth,  which 
must  be  rinsed  frequently. 
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Tom  Shattuck  at  Nantucket 


BY  AGNES  BROOKS  HALLETT 


PART  I. 

THE  HOUSE  is  built  like  a  ship  and 
planted  firmly  in  the  shelter  of  a  bluff 
that  faces  the  ocean  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island."  Tom  always  remembered  that 
description  of  his  grandfather's  cottage  in  one 
of  his  Aunt  Molly's  letters.  Somehow  her  let- 
ters seemed  different  from  other  people's ! 
They  told  all  about  her  chickens,  and  how  a 
hawk  had  crept  in  one  night  and  carried  Major, 
the  aristocratic  cock  of  the  walk,  away,  they 
never  knew  where,  until  his  bones  were  found 
one  day,  far  off  on  the  moors.  Then  there  was 
the  horse,  Jack,  that  she  told  so  much  about. 
He  was  absolutely  safe.  He  would  stand  still 
no  matter  what  happened.  His  coat  was  brown 
and  soft  and  shiny  in  the  summer,  and  he  was 
so  gentle  that  his  Cousin  Sue,  a  girl,  could 
harness  him.  Tom  would  have  liked  a  steed 
that  was  a  little  more  fiery,  but  Jack  was  a 
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"Never  had  he  seen  such  streets" 

family  horse  and  had  to  be  driven  to  town 
three  times  a  week  by  his  aunt  or  Sue,  so  safety 
was  to  be  considered. 

How  Tom  wished  he  could  live  things  instead 
of  reading  about  them  !  How  he  longed  to  hear 
the  stories  real  live  sailors  could  tell,  and  did 
tell  in  the  captain's  room  on  the  island— those 
sailors  who  had  been  before  the  mast  and 
roughed  it  'round  the  Horn'  to  California  be- 
fore his  father  was  born. 

This  particular  morning  in  the  city,  in 
August,  when  he  knew  the  birds  were  singing 
and  the  blossoms  were  in  their  glory  in  the 
great  country,  he  looked  with  distaste  at  the 
brown  stone  houses  and  the  red  chimneys  and 
the  back  yards  and  the  front  areas  of  the 
huge,  overgrown  town  in  which  he  lived. 

"Tom,"  said  his  father,  as  the  boy  left  the 
dining  room  window  and  wearily  picked  up  his 
strap  of  books  that  he  had  weighed  the  day 
before  and  discovered  weighed  eighteen  pounds, 
"you  have  scarcely  tasted  your  breakfast.  It 
is  a  pretty  steady  grind,  isn't  it,  for  a  boy  of 
14 — eighteen  pounds  of  knowledge  carried  to 
and  from  school  every  day  and  studies  to 
make  up  in  August  ?" 

Tom  nodded  grimly.    "Yes,"  he  said. 

"Tom,"  continued  his  father,  "we  are  going 
to  drop  all  that  for  a  while,"  pointing  to  the 
books,  "and  teach  you  some  of  the  good  things 
that  you  can't  find  in  boo'KS.  '  You  have  never 
seen  the  sea  ?" 

"No,  father." 

"Nor  launched  a  dory  ?" 

"No,  father." 

"Nor  caught  a  ten-pounder  of  a  bluefish?" 
"No,  father." 

"Nor  hoisted  a  sail,  nor  run  your  catboat  on 
the  rocks,  nor  stayed  on  the  shoals  all  night 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn  and  carry  you 
off?" 

"No,  father.  Tom  was  gazing  at  his  father 
with  eyes  wide  open  with  wonder.  What  did 
it  all  mean? 

"Go  pitch  those  books  into  the  corner  of  your 
room  for  a  year,"  oraered  Dr.  Shattuck,  "and 
tell  your  mother  to  pack  your  trunk  for  Nan- 
tucket." 

"Nantucket !"  cried  the  boy.  "Not  to  visit 
Aunt  Molly  and  Uncle  Mitchell  and  Jack  and 
all  the-  rest?" 


"The  same.  Off  with  you  now.  I'll  be  sur- 
prised if  you  know  where  to  find  the  island 
on  your  map,"  and  Dr.  Shattuck  rose  from  the 
table  laughingly  folding  his  napkin. 

Tom  laughed  joyously.  "Why,  I've  forgotten, 
of  course  ;  haven't  looked  at  geography  for  two 
years.  I've  finished  geography,  but  I  can  find 
Nantucket  in  this  old  atlas  of  yours."  He  went 
into  the  large  library  which  adjoined  the  dining 
room  and  took  from  one  of  the  bookshelves 
some  dusty  white-lined  maps  out  of  the  atlas. 
"Here  it  is !  Nantucket,  a  little  island  forty 
miles  out  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
east  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts, shaped  like  a  hammock  and  in  its 
early  days  noted  for  its  whaling  industry. 
Sankaty  Point  lighthouse,  first  home  light 
sighted  by  homebound  European  steamers. 
Dangerous  reefs,  stormy  shore  lines,  fairly  good 
home  harbor.  Deep  sea  fishing."  Oh,  the  joy 
of  it !  He  could  almost  smell  the  sea,  the  great 
gray,  boundless  ocean,  sweeping  onto  shores 
lost  in  distance  and  mist. 

"Remember,"  his  father  broke  into  his  reverie, 
"nothing  short  of  a  ten-pounder  will  do  for 
a  first  catch." 

***** 
Within   a  week  Tom    found   himself   in  a 
tipcart  beside  his  Uncle  Mitchell  driving  up 


A  Tipcart  in  Old-Time  Nantucket 
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Main  street  from  the  boat.  He  was  excited. 
He  had  never  felt  such  air.  He  longed  to 
shout,  to  throw  up  his  hat,  to  do  something  to 
relieve  his  overwrought  feelings.  There  was 
the  scent  of  seaweed  and  kelp  in  the  gray  mist 
as  they  turned  from  the  ancient  gray  wharves 
into  the  broad  streets,  arched  overhead  with 
great  old  elms. 

The  broad  streets  they  soon  left  behind  them 
and  jolted  along  until  the  big  wheels  of  the 
tipcart  clashed  with  the  cobblestones  in  the 
narrow,  crooked,  grass-grown  lanes.  Never  had 
Tom  seen  such  streets,  nor  such  houses  as  those 
he  now  passed  in  the  quaint  old  town.  At  this 
moment  of  arrival  he  felt  that  the  hammock 
island  must  be  swung  in  betwen  the  blue  sky 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  he  realized  that  he 
was  actually  there,  at  last,  on  "his  isle  of 
dreams."  He  saw  the  great  ocean  he  had 
studied  about  so  often  in  his  inland  home,  and 
he  felt  a  great  throb  in  his  heart,  and  an  ex- 
citement he  could  scarcely  control,  as  billows 
leaped  and  chased  each  other  on  the  glimmer- 
ing, shining  sea.  His  great-grandfather  had 
been  the  captain  of  a  ship  and  had  sailed  away 
to  distant  shores — to  China,  Japan,  India  and 
to  far-off  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  had 
brought  home  wonderful  things  in  the  ship's 
hold,  and  rare  treasures  in  the  cabin. 

Tom  thought  of  these  things  as  he  passed 
an  old  hulk  of  a  wreck  beached  on  the  shore, 
her  gray  skeleton  gleaming  in  the  fading  light. 
Actually  he  was  there,  seated  on  his  trunk 
in  a  Nantucket  tipcart,  beside  his  Uncle 
Mitchell,  who  was  driving  standing,  headed 
"sou'east."  He  glanced  at  his  uncle,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before,  with  secret  admiration. 
Brown  as  a  sailor  captain  should  be  was  his 
uncle,  dark-eyed  and  handsome,  with  great 
muscles  on  his  strong  arms  and  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  he  were  calling  from  the  mast- 
head.   Tom  was  14,  but  he  felt  and  looked 
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very  small  as  he  sat  on  his  strapped  trunk  while 
they  jogged  along. 

"Ever  ride  in  a  tipcart  before  ?"  asked  his 
Uncle  Mitchell,  as  the  vehicle,  turning,  left  be- 
hind the  old  town  and  swayed  to  one  side  and 
then  to  another  as  it  struck  a  rut  with  one 
wheel  and  wabbled  into  a  second  deeper  rut 
with  the  other. 

"Never,"  Tom  answered. 

"You'll  be  driving  this  one  soon,"  replied  his 
uncle.  Tom  glowed.  Seeing  the  expression 
on  his  face  the  sailor  captain  shouted,  "Stand 
up  now  and  get  your  sea  legs,  and  head  east 
by  south  for  that  lighthouse  yonder." 

Tom  thought  he  would  have  need  of  his  sea 
legs,  for  the  cart  was  plunging  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a  great  roadless  purple  moor  or 
common,  with  only  the  horizon  line  for  a 
boundary  and  ruts  for  roads. 

"Get  up.  Jack !"  called  the  big  brown  man 
as  soon  as  Tom  had  the  reins.  "Mind  the  holes 
and  don't  stumble.  Jack.  Aunt  Molly  has  your 
oats  ready,  and  your  apple."  At  the  word 
"apple"  the  horse  pricked  up  his  ears  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  Tom,  who  was  manfully  striving 
to  stay  on  his  legs  and  preserve  his  balance, 
plunged  into  a  mysterious  and  purple  nowhere. 

After  he  had  been  steadying  himself  some 
minutes,  the  salt  sea  air  blowing  in  his  tired, 
white  face,  he  felt  Jack  steadily  settling  down 
into  a  long  walk,  feeling  his  way  as  if  he  knew 
every  step  of  it.  The  wheels  of  the  tip  cart 
were  half  in  ruts  and  half  on  moor.  Uncle 
Mitchell  guided  Tom's  hand  now  and  then  and 
put  him  straight  by  calling  to  the  horse  in  the 
language  of  the  island,  which  the  boy  found 
very  different  from  the  horse  language  of  his 
native  city,  but  which  Jack  perfectly  understood. 

"Uncle  Mitchell,"  Tom  ventured  to  say  as 
they  drove  through  the  darkening  twilight, 
"what  is  this  tipcart  for,  anyway,  and  why  do 
you  use  it  instead  of  a  wagon?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  big  brown  man,  "it  is 
just  uncomfortable,  that's  why.  You  are  in 
New  England  now,  with  the  Puritans,  and  you 
must  just  make  yourself  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible,  like  the  early  Pilgrims.  You  know 
your  American  history,  don't  you  ?    Don't  have 
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to  wear  hair  shirts,  nowadays,  but  just  sou'- 
westers.    Sort  of  progressed,  haven't  we?" 

Then  Tom  knew  by  the  laugh  in  his  uncle's 
voice  that  he  was  poking  fun  at  him,  and  as 
they  and  the  horse  and  the  cart  rocked  and 
plunged  through  the  ruts,  which  seemed  to  run 
everywere  and  nowhere,  the  boy  replied  that  he 
guessed  the  tipcart  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  stand  up  and  not  have  its  wheels 
wrenched  off  on  those  island  roads. 

"Yes,"  replied  Uncle  Mitchell,  "these  ancient 
vehicles  are  mighty  useful  things.  They  were 
built  years  ago  of  solid  oak.  You  see  this  is 
square,  and  rigged  with  two  big  wheels  like 
an  old-fashioned  bicycle.  They  are  made  to 
carry  boxes,  trunks,  sand,  seaweed  and  rocks. 
For  marketing  they  are  very  convenient,  as  we 
can  stow  away  our  barrels  of  sugar  and  flour, 
baskets  of  fruit  and  berries.  When  we  have 
sand  or  seaweed  and  want  to  dump  the  load,  we 
raise  a  kind  of  iron  bolt  in  front  of  the  cart 
and  it  tips  the  cargo  out — so  comes  the 
name  tipcart.  When  we  go  on  a  squantum 
someone  of  the  family  generally  gets  in  and 
carries  along  the  pies  for  the  spread.  There 
is  an  iron  step  behind  to  climb  up  and  down 
on,  and  you  mustn't  spill  anything  while  you 
do  it." 

Tom  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  there  were 
"tenderfeet"  in  New  England  as  well  as  out 
West.    "What's  a  squantum?"  he  asked. 

"Want  me  to  answer  before  supper?"  queried 
Uncle  Mitchell  with  a  chuckle.  "Clam  chowder, 
roast  chicken,  biscuits — flaky  brown  on  top, 
{Continued  on  page  1158) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  August  25,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  4:16-30.  Golden  Text, 
John  i:ii:  "He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
they  that  were  his  own  received  him  not." 

The  visit  to  Nazareth  occurred  at  some  time 
in  the  year  28  A.  D. — probably  not  just  after 
the  return  to  Galilee,  marked  by  the  wine 
miracle  at  Cana,  but  after  the  healing  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. 

Jesus  was  back  in  the  old  home.  He  must 
have  seen  changes  there.  He  himself  had 
changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  carpenter,  but 
the  wonderful  master  of  disease  and  death  and 
storm.  The  demons  that  took  possession  of 
men  obeyed  him  whenever  he  spoke  the  word 
of  command.  All  over  Palestine  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  wherever  he  went.  And  he 
did  not  go  alone.  Always  now  there  were  with 
him  twelve  men,  whom  it  was  understood  he 
was  teaching  to  be  ministers  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  heaven  which  he  was  announcing. 
Nazareth  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him. 

Because  of  Fame  of  Miracles,  Townspeople 
Delight  to  Do  Jesus  Honor 

Did  he  go  to  the  old  shop  ?  Did  he  take  the 
twelve  to  see  the  places  he  knew  so  well  ? 
Did  he  show  them  houses  he  had  built,  or 
worked  on  ?  One  thing  he  surely  did — he 
went  to  church  when  the  Sabbath  came ;  that 
is,  to  the  synagogue,  which  means  a  place 
where  people  are  led  together  to  worship. 

After  extended  absence  from  the  town  where 
one  has  been  raised,  an  absence  caused  by  per- 
manent change  of  residence,  a  return  always 
arouses  curiosity.  H  a  young  man  has  gone 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  after  a  time  comes 
back  famous,  his  townspeople  delight  to  do  him 
honor.  Jesus  was  such  a  man.  Going  to  the 
synagogue  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  read  and 
speak  for  the  service. 

He  read  from  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
His  first  words  of  address  attracted  and 
aroused  the  people.  Luke  4 122  tells  how  the 
people  wondered.  But  astonishment  soon 
changed  to  anger,  and  him  whom  at  the  begin- 
ning they  had  sought  to  honor,  they  now  with 
equal  zeal  attempted  to  kill.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  passed  through  their  midst  and  went 
away.  Nazareth  had  deliberately  rejected  the 
Messiah  as  the  Prince  and  Saviour.  It  is 
probable  that  Nazareth  fared  as  did  Gadara. 
He  went  back  no  more.  "He  came  unto  his 
own  and  his  own  received  him  not,"  was  ful- 
filled there  on  a  small  arena  as  it  would  be 
soon  on  a  larger. 

Why  was  all  this?    What  had  he  done? 

Jesus  Claims  to  Be  in  Own  Person  Ful- 
fillment of  Prophecy 

1.  He  claimed  in  his  first  words  to  be  in  his 
own  person  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  he 
had  just  read.  At  that  they  wondered.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  They  all 
knew  that.  How  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  come  upon  him  ? 

2.  He  had  left  their  country  village  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Capernaum,  and  had  made  it 
famous.  Why  had  he  not  remained  where  he 
had  lived  and  made  their  own  Nazareth  the 
most  famous  place  in  the  whole  nation?  He 
said  to  them,  "I  suppose  you  will  be  saying, 
'Work  miracles  here  just  as  you  have  been 
working  them  in  Capernaum.'  " 

3.  He  had  said,  "To  do  as  you  are  thinking 
I  should  would  not  convince  you.  You  would 
not  believe  me  if  I  did.  No  prophet  is  ac- 
cepted in  his  own  country." 

4.  He  had  practically  said,  "My  mission  is 
not  to  you  because  you  are  Hebrews.  My  mis- 
sion is  to  those  who  will  hear  and  who  need  to 
be  saved,  whether  they  be  Hebrews  or  foreign- 
ers, as  Naaman  was,  and  as  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  was.  Not  locality  and  nationality,  but 
faith  alone  determines  the  direction  of  God's 
message  of  salvation." 


The  Visit  to  Nazareth 


These  were  sufficient  reasons  to  a  hot-blooded, 
exclusive,  proud  people,  a  people  who  believed 
that  only  a  Jew  could  be  a  son  of  Abraham. 
Dr.  Abbott  says,  "This  was  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen."  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  audi- 
ence comprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the 
speaker's  words,  and  recognized  that  he  had 
said  he  would  work  no  miracles  there,  and 
had  charged  them  with  unbelief  in  him.  And 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  for  gentiles  was  not 
to  be  tolerated.    So  came  the  outbreak. 

Jesus,  Rejected  by  the  People  of  Nazareth, 
Left  It,  Probably  Forever 

Nazareth  rejected  him,  and  he  left  it,  prob- 
ably forever.  What  does  the  incident  teach 
us  today?  It  teaches  us:  (a)  The  meanness  of 
intolerance,  (b)  The  tremendous  devotion  of 
Jesus  to  the  principle  of  his  life.  (c)  To 
stand  for  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  without  regard  to  dangers  that  threaten, 
(d)  To  be  in  the  church  or  place  for  religious 
worship  on  the  Sabbath  should  be  the  custom 
of  our  lives.  (e)  To  meet  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  whatever  it  be,  in  simple  trust  in  God. 
(f)  Men  are  still  coming  into  touch  with  Jesus, 
and  are  affected  just  as  the  residents  of 
Nazareth  were.  They  give  attention  (y.  20). 
They  begin  to  wonder  at  him  (v.  227.  They 
grow  incredulous  at  his  claim  (v.  22).  When 
the  truth  is  pressed  too  closely  their  feelings 
turn  to  hate  (v.  28).  (g)  The  same  Saviour 
is  with  us  today.  He  preaches  still  to  the 
poor,  the  broken-hearted,  the  blind,  the  cap- 
tives, the  bruised.  How  are  we  treating  him? 
(h)  Rejection  by  the  sinner  means  abandon- 
ment by  the  Saviour.  There  comes  a  time 
when  he  leaves  a  man  and  never  returns,  (i) 
Those  Nazarenes  rejected  Jesus  because  they 
were  so  familiar  with  him.  That  is  our  trouble. 
We  have  heard  the  story  so  long  it  has  lost 
its  power,  (j)  The  world  is  still  asking,  "Is 
not  this  Joseph's  son?"  How  can  a  carpenter 
be  the  Christ  ?  they  thought  then.  How  can  a 
man  be  God?  we  say  now. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Jesus  neither  shuns  his  old  home 
nor  is  he  bound  by  its  action.  If  Nazareth 
will  not  receive  the  gospel,  he  carries  it 
elsewhere. 

Never  is  it  so  hard  to  follow  and  trust  to  a 
higher  inspiration  as  amid  familiar  and  cus- 
tomary things.  If  ever  Jesus  could  yield  to 
misgivings  as  to  his  mission,  it  must  be  here. — 
J.  Martineau. 

To  Carry  Gospel  Truth  to  Family  and 
Friends  Our  First  Duty 

Verse  16 — The  visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  scene 
of  his  youth  was  wholly  voluntary.  In  spite 
of  the  covert  hostility  of  the  rulers  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  priestly  class,  he  had  al- 
ready become  the  vogue  in  Judea  (Matt.  13  -.2, 
S3,  S4)-  Vast  multitudes  assembled  wherever 
i*  was  rumored  he  was  to  be  found.  Not  only 
was  he  sought  out  by  leading  men  in  Jeru- 
salem (John  3:1-2),  but  in  Samaria  (John 
4 :39)  a  favorable  reception  was  given  him 
despite  his  evident  Jewish  birth.  But  Jesus 
felt  that  we  owe  to  our  own  families  and  our 
own  friends  (Mark  5:18-19)  to  tell  them  of 
the  gospel.  Though  we  may  not  permit  the 
most  sacred  relations  to  interfere  with  our 
religious  obligations  (Matt.  10:37),  this  does 
not  excuse  our  neglect  of  the  home  (I.  Tim. 
5  :8).  Even  those  of  a  common  race  with  our- 
selves have  a  claim  that  antecedes  that  of 
a  common  humanity  (Matt.  10:5-6).  Jesus 
turned  away  from  the  inviting  field  opened  to 
him  in  Judea  and  delivered  his  message  to 
those  who  had  known  him  from  infancy. 

Verse  17 — Jesus  preached  God's  message  di- 


rect from  God's  word.  He  was  not  commis- 
sioned from  heaven  to  preach  the  hypotheses 
of  men.  The  gospel  was  not  the  "recall"  of 
the  law,  but  its  logical  complement  (Matt. 
5:17-18).  Jesus  did  not  take  his  sermon  from 
Isaiah  and  his  text  from  Plato,  or  vice  versa. 
It  was  all  from  heaven. 

Verse  18 — Isaiah,  the  most  richly  inspired 
of  all  the  prophets,  had  foreseen  that  the  path 
of  revelation  was  to  be  one  of  increasing  bright- 
ness. There  was  always  "more  to  follow."  The 
divine  purpose  in  the  world  was  the  same  from 
the  beginning;  that  is,  to  save  men  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  their  sins.  The  Bible 
is  a  book  to  take  into  the  cottage,  the  home 
of  the  afflicted,  the  jail,  the  asylum,  the  hos- 
pital. Wherever  there  are  tears  the  word  of 
God  comes  as  comes  a  friend. 

Mission  of  Jesus  to  Open  a  New  Life 
Before  the  World 

Verse  19 — But  in  the  mission  committed  to 
him  a  new  life  was  to  be  opened  before  the 
world.  As  in  the  happy  days  of  Israel's  past, 
once  in  so  many  years  there  came  a  jubilee 
year  in  which  all  debts  were  wiped  out,  all 
exiles  returned,  all  prisoners  of  misfortune  set 
free,  so  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  world  jubilee.  Souls  bank- 
rupt of  virtue,  lost  to  hope,  enslaved  by  sin, 
blind  to  divine  beauty,  should  leap  to  newness 
of  life  as  recipients  of  all  the  spiritual  wealth 
and  freedom  of  heaven. 

Verse  20 — Jesus  closed  the  book  just  where 
the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  is  pronounced 
against  the  ungodly.  It  remains  closed  there 
for  all  who  accept  the  gospel  unto  salvation. 

Verse  21 — Christ — not  Mohammed,  not 
Joseph  Smith,  not  Mrs.  Eddy — fulfills  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah.  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
the  sole  Messiah,  the  eternal  Messiah,  and  his 
word  was  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Moses 
foretold  the  coming  of  One  mightier  than  him- 
self (Deut.  18:15).  The  psalms  are  full  of 
the  glory  of  One  who  should  surpass  David 
(Ps.  2 :8)  in  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  and 
the  prophecies  of  all  the  great  seers  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  despondent  by  visions  of  One 
yet  to  appear,  "mighty  to  save."  But  Jesus 
expressly  warns  us  against  any  further  expecta- 
tion (Matt.  24:5),  and  Paul  knows  that  there 
will  be  no  new  gospel  (Gal.  i  :8).  With  Jesus 
the  procession  of  the  prophets  culminated  and 
closed. 

Verse  22 — But  the  critics  of  Jesus  were  more 
interested  in  his  ancestry  than  in  his  message, 
or  possibly  thought  to  discredit  his  message  by 
the  humbleness  of  his  origin.  These  villagers 
did  not  profess,  as  do  those  who  deny  our 
Lord's  virgin  birth,  that  they  wished  to  add 
force  to  his  claims  by  calling  him  the  son  of 
Joseph.  They  wished  to  bring  him  into  con- 
tempt and  they  took  this  way  to  do  it. 

Nazareth  Shuts  Door  Upon  Own  Hope, 
and  Pays  Penalty 

Verse  23 — The  citizens  of  a  small  village 
are  seldom  proud  of  their  eminent  sons.  "Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  great  Caesar  feed,"  is  their 
contemptuous  sneer.  If  you  expect  Nazareth 
to  "boom"  you,  do  something  for  Nazareth. 
That  is  the  way  men  talk  about  religion  still. 

Verse  24 — Jesus  sought  to  show  his  fellow 
citizens  that  God's  favors  were  never  governed 
by  locality.  When  the  first  foreign  mission- 
aries went  from  America  100  years  ago  to 
the  Hawaiian  islands  church  after  church  pro- 
tested, "We  need  those  young  men  in  our  own 
country."  God  needed  them  in  heathen  lands, 
and  no  one  protests  today  who  knows  what 
resulted  from  their  going.  "We  are  doing  too 
much  for  the  negro"  is  a  not  unfamiliar  cry, 
and  when  we  try  to  secure  justice  for  the 
Indian  we  are  assured,  "This  is  a  white  man's 
country." 

Verses  28-30 — Such  divine  distribution  of 
grace  exasperates  the  selfish  today  as  it  did 
in  our  Lord's  time.  But  the  people  who  at- 
tempted violence  were  left  to  their  own  evil 
ways.  Jesus  never  returned  to  Nazareth  so  far 
as  we  know,  and  it  has  paid  the  grievous 
penalty.  Beautifully  situated  and  possessing 
many  natural  advantages,  it  shut  the  door  upon 
its  own  hope. 
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Week  Beginning  August  18,  1912 

Topic — The  evil  of  envy.    Galatians  5  :26. 

"Let  us  not  become  vainglorious,  provoking 
one  another,  envying  one  another." 

Paul  was  anxious  to  have  those  Galatian 
Christians  all  they  might  be  and  should  be. 
He  did  not  consider  vainglorying  nor  provoca- 
tion of  others  nor  envy  of  others  desirable 
traits  of  Christian  character.  He  did  not 
specify  the  respects  in  which  they  seemed  evil 
in  his  sight,  but  he  did  say,  "Let  us  not  run 
our  thought  trains  over  roads  laid  with  those 
rails."  He  doubtless  considered  such  things 
evils  and  in  themselves  evil,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  him.  Vainglorying  is  in  the  sight  of  those 
about  us  obnoxious  egoism.  Provocation  of 
others  is  a  calling  of  others  forth  from  their 
self-poise.  Enviousness  of  others  is  a  miser- 
able self-derogation.  Self-glorification  is  a 
species  of  vanity.  Provocation  of  others  is 
nagging  meanness  and  unfairness.  Envy  is  a 
brain  twisting  distorter  of  opinion  concerning 
others.  The  first  two  sins  of  the  text  are 
noisy  tongue  sins.  The  second  may  be  accom- 
plished by  word  or  by  act.  The  last  is  oftenest 
spiritual,  but  when  manifested  by  words  is 
always  abominably  mean.  One  in  whom  none 
of  these  things  is  ever  either  heard  or  seen  is 
safe,  sane  and  delightful.  To  such  an  one, 
man  or  woman,  another  can  make  fast  with  ab- 
solute security.   

These  considerations  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  fitting  analysis  of  the  evil  of  envy. 

1.  Envy  is  mean,  and  things  that  are  mean 
are  usually  evil.  Are  you  envious  of  anyone  ? 
Jesus  never  was.  Can  you  recall  one  instance 
in  the  life  of  Christ  where  he  displayed  an 
envious  spirit,  or  did  an  envious  act,  or  spoke 
an  envious  word  ?  There  may  be  other  meaner 
things  than  envy,  but  v/e  do  not  know  what 
they  are.   

2.  Envy  makes  one  covetous,  and  that  is 
surely  evil,  for  it  infracts  the  decalogue.  Envy 


says,  "I  wish  I  had  my  neighbor's  house,  or 
his  money,  or  his  business,  or  his  position,  or 
his  brains."  Envy  wants  everything  in  sight. 
God  never  meant  any  one  person  to  have  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  had  in  this  world,  and  when 
one  tries  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  loses 
his  own  soul,  disappointment  cries  out,  God  is 
not  fair,  and  straightway  envy  rages  against  all 
that  is  good.  This,  too,  is  an  evil  which  our 
eyes  have  seen  under  the  sun. 

3.  Envy  is  unfair  to  others,  and  when  the 
unfair  thought  works  out  in  unfair  acts  it 
breaks  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Envy  makes  one  hate  a 
rival.  There  is  no  sin  in  one  person's  doing 
the  same  business,  or  sort  of  business,  that 
another  does.  Success  by  one  in  a  line  in  which 
another  fails  is  not  a  sin.  The  envy  that 
growls,  snarls,  snaps  like  a  dog  at  the  heels 
of  success  is  sin.  Some  men  inherit  riches. 
This  is  not  their  fault,  nor  is  it  in  their  favor 
as  far  as  true  manhood  goes.  The  man  who 
inherits  nothing,  but  has  to  toil  hard  and  long 
for  a  modicum  of  success,  is  prone  to  envy  the 
heir  to  millions.  He  should  not.  He  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  honest  toil  has  done. 

4.  Envy  is  a  canker.  It  is  a  leech.  It  is  a 
sneak.  It  carries  along  with  itself  no  compen- 
sations. It  makes  unhappiness.  It  is  utterly 
unproductive.  What  good  thing  did  it  ever  do  ? 
Show  one  man  it  ever  ennobled.  Find  a  great 
song  it  ever  sung,  a  lovely  picture  it  ever 
painted,  a  life-molding  book  it  ever  wrote,  a 
hospital  it  ever  founded.  It  has  been  a  mur- 
derous stiletto  wielder  often.  It  has  dug  pit- 
falls for  unwary  feet.  It  has  laid  innumerable 
plots  for  the  overthrow  of  its  objects.  It  is 
one  of  hell's  best  adjutants.  Make  a  man 
envious  and  you  will  make  the  devil  smile. 
Is  not  a  thing  of  that  sort  evil,  and  only  evil? 

5.  Envy  kills  every  good  quality  in  the  soul 
in  which  it  obtains  lodgment.     It  blindfolds 


and  gags  conscience.  It  asphyxiates  kindly 
human  sentiment.  It  cripples  the  feet  of  affec- 
tion. It  blinds  the  eyes  of  fellowship.  It 
shrivels  up  the  limbs  of  generosity.  It  thins 
the  blood  of  compassion.  If  you  feel  it  mov- 
ing in  your  soul,  arrest  it,  bind  it  hand  and 
foot  and  cast  it  out.  It  will  destroy  every 
noble  thing  in  you  if  you  give  it  play.  It  is  a 
monster,  and  if  it  becomes  your  master,  only 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai  can  de- 
stroy it.   

6.  Envy  is  dangerous.  There  is  sovereign 
panacea  for  it,  however — the  balm  of  Gilead. 
There  is  a  fountain  at  which  a  soul  may  drink 
and  find  the  virus  purified.  It  is  the  fountain 
of  the  water  of  life  opened  by  the  life  and 
love  of  Jesus.  There  is  one  object  from  which 
envy  flees  in  haste  when  before  it  bends  a  soul 
that  envy  has  possessed.  It  is  the  cross  of 
Calvary.  Are  you  tempted  by  this  demon,  envy? 
Flee  like  a  bird  to  your  mountain,  even  the 
mountain  that  is  called  Calvary.  Envy  will  not 
remain  there  for  an  instant.  Around  that 
sacred  spot  all  loveliness,  all  beauty,  all  virtue, 
all  peace  have  dwelt  since  Jesus  died.  There  is 
no  place  for  vainglorying  there ;  no  desire  to 
provoke  others  to  wrath  will  assail  there ;  no 
impulse  to  be  envious  of  others  will  there  dis- 
turb the  tranquil  heart.  On  Calvary's  hilltop 
stands  the  cross  of  ages.  To  its  firm  base  let 
us  bring  our  all.    To  it  let  us  cling  forever. 


The  men  whom  I  have  seen  succeed  best  in 
life  have  always  been  cheerful  and  hopeful 
men,  who  went  about  their  business  with  a  smile 
on  their  faces  and  took  their  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  like  men,  facing 
rough  and  smooth  alike  as  it  came. — Charles 
Kingsley. 

All  that  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust 
the  Creator  for  all  that  I  have  not  seen. — 
Emerson. 

God  is  the  brave  man's  hope,  and  not  the 
coward's  excuse. — Plutarch. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


August  25,  1912 

IN  THE  REALM  OF  ROMANCE 

Topic — Missionary  progress  in  South  America 
and  the  islands.    Acts  16:16-34. 

This  should  be  called  a  Panama  canal  topic. 
Nowadays  we  must  revise  our  thinking  concern- 
ing the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  continent  to  the 
south  of  us  in  terms  of  the  waterway  that  is 
being  opened  through  the  isthmus.  Profound 
changes  are  being  effected  by  this  great  en- 
gineering feat.  Its  influence  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  world  is  already  being  felt. 
The  Panama  canal  is  one  of  the  twentieth 
century's  strongest  bonds  of  neighborliness. 

An  absurd  "investigation"  of  foreign  mis- 
sions was  recently  made  by  a  certain  "Pastor" 
Russell  and  a  group  of  his  followers.  They 
found  that  missions  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific — and  in  Hawaii  specifically — were  a 
failure !  They  were  actually  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  Hawaii,  and  how  it  was  saved  from 
savagery,  and  made  a  part  of  the  American 
union,  by  the  American  Board  missionaries. 
Not  to  know  the  story  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
from  the  days  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  present 
is  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  romantic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere.   

Two  catch  phrases  concerning  South  Amer- 
ica have  attained  currency  in  religious  circles. 
One  calls  it  "the  neglected  continent"  and  the 
other  "the  continent  of  opportunity."  Both  are 
true  of  commerce  as  of  missions.  Now  the 
Panama  canal  will  bring  South  America  to  the 


consciousness  of  both  church  and  trade ;  and 
we  may  expect  to  see  great  strides  made  in  the 
development  of  the  continent  within  the  next 
two  decades.   

One  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Missionary  Conference  was  the  statement 
of  a  venerable  delegate  that  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary out  of  a  job — because  the  people  of  his 
field  had  become  Christians !  He  had  labored 
in  the  Fiji  islands,  where  now  the  Sabbath  is 
better  kept  than  in  Scotland. 

Missions  are  not  a  perpetual  task.  Some  day 
the  work  will  be  finished.  In  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
in  Fiji  and  in  certain  of  the  New  Hebrides 
islands,  the  natives  have  become  Christian. 
The  immigration  of  Asiatics  creates  new  prob- 
lems, but  the  original  task  of  the  missionaries 
is  done.   

The  old  incident  can  scarcely  too  often  be 
told  of  the  seaman  who  argued  against  mis- 
sions to  a  Fiji  island  chief.  He  was  pointed 
to  an  old  stone  fireplace  and  told  that  had  he 
landed  on  the  island  before  the  missionaries 
came  he  would  have  been  cooked  over  that 
fire,  as  many  another  person  had  been,  and 
eaten  by  the  people.  Now,  thanks  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  as  safe  as  in  an  English 
village.   

The  present  topic  is  rich  in  the  romance  of 
missions.  The  storied  character  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
labored  in  the  Pacific  islands ;  their  remoteness 
from  civilization ;  the  sheer  savagery  of  the 
people,  usually  cannibals,  to  which  they  went ; 


and  the  completeness  of  the  transformation  in 
many  cases  effected  make  this  a  most  pictorial 
mission  field.   

Figures  are  dry  unless  the  reader  has  imagi- 
nation. To  the  person  of  insight  they  tell 
wonderful  stories.  In  viewing  the  progress  of 
missions  upon  the  islands  we  find,  by  the 
Edinburgh  report,  that  in  the  group  called 
Polynesia  there  are  ninety  missionaries,  but 
4,457  native  workers.  In  the  native  churches, 
numbering  nearly  1,000,  are  61,572  communi- 
cant members,  and  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber of  adherents.  These  give,  despite  the  low 
scale  of  values,  $40,000  a  year  for  Christian 
work.   

In  Melanesia  there  are  288  missionaries,  and 
3,070  native  workers,  supported  by  34,024 
baptized  Christians,  and  a  total  of  111,415  ad- 
herents. Facts  like  these  tell  a  story  of  Chris- 
tianization  more  eloquent  than  oratory. 


The  world  has  no  room  for  cowards.  We 
must  all  be  ready  somehow  to  toil,  to  suffer,  to 
die.  And  yours  is  not  the  less  noble  because 
no  drum  beats  before  you  when  you  go  out 
into  your  daily  battlefields,  and  no  crowds  shout 
about  your  coming  when  you  return  from  your 
daily  victory  or  defeat. — Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  world 
— the  wills,  the  won'ts  and  the  can'ts.  The  first 
accomplish  everything,  the  second  oppose  every- 
thing and  the  third  fail  in  everything. 

Consider  what  God  can  do,  and  you  will  never 
despair  of  success. — Thomas  Wilson. 
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Appealing  Propositions  for  Practical  Work 

Both  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Missions 
are  continually  confronted  with  the  unpleas- 
ant experience  of  recognizing  exceedingly  im- 
portant needs  which  their  regular  funds  do  not 
enable  them  to  meet.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  is  as  often  subjected  to  this  uncom- 
fortable dilemma  as  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

One  recent  appeal  of  very  peculiar  force 
in  this  line  is  that  which  comes  from  Rev. 
T.  H.  Simpson,  who  as  a  missionary  to  the 
lumbermen,  from  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  as  a  center, 
makes  great  circuits  through  the  woods  that 
bring  him  into  contact  with  thousands  of  men 
every  month.  He  is  warmly  welcomed  in  the 
camps  and  has  a  tremendous  hold  with  the 
men  in  all  of  them.  But  like  all  the  "sky 
pilots  for  the  lumberjacks,"  the  distressing  fea- 
ture of  his  work  is  inability  to  keep  his  grip 
on  the  men  when  they  come  down  to  the  cen- 
tral town  where  the  saloons  are  grouped.  In 
Aberdeen  when  the  men  come  to  town  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  go  but  the  saloons.  If 
they  don't  sit  in  saloons  or  poolrooms  they 
must  stand  on  the  street  corner. 

But  Mr.  Simpson  sees  an  alternative.  He 
has  permission  to  fit  up  as  a  social  center  half 
of  the  building  in  which  Aberdeen's  free  em- 
ployment office  is  located.  The  town  pays  half 
the  $50  rent  on  the  building,  and  if  Mr.  Simp- 
son can  get  the  other  half — $25  a  month,  $300  a 
j'ear — he  will  have  a  "home  place"  to  which  he 
can  invite  the  men  whom  he  meets  on  his 
tours  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  a  practical  fellow  who  doesn't 
promise  to  run  the  place  exactly  as  a  church. 
He  expects  to  let  the  men  smoke  and  play 
cards — not  gamble.  He  also  expects  to  put  in 
cots  and  let  men  who  are  "broke"  sleep  there 
until  they  can  get  another  job.  He  thinks 
maybe  he  could  manage  a  restaurant,  too,  for 
the  down-and-outs.  Sunday  evenings  he  could 
preach,  and  already  has  promises  of  "the  finest 
talent  in  town"  to  assist  with  the  music.  He 
adds :  "These  fellows  will  not  go  to  any  con- 
ventional church,  but  will  gladly  go  where  they 
feel  free  and  easy  and  where  the  atmosphere 
is  congenial.  A  conventional  church  would 
choke  these  boys." 

The  board  has  not  the  $300,  but  if  anybody  in 
the  church  wants  to  give  it  the  board  will  see 
that  Simpson  gets  to  open  his  "home  place" 
right  away. 

Another  case,  similar  in  nature  though  not 
in  detail,  is  the  desire  of  a  church  at  Crosby, 
Minn.,  to  get  pews,  heating  plant,  bell  and 
organ.  The  hope  is  that  some  congregation 
now  rebuilding  will  be  able  to  furnish  these 
necessities  at  second  hand,  either  free  or  at  a 
low  figure.  Any  church  willing  for  such  a 
thing  should  write  to  William  H.  Elges,  the 
pastor.  People  that  are  worried  about  over- 
churching  can  help  here  without  any  strain 
on  their  consciences,  for  Crosby  is  a  place  of 
1,500  people,  and  the  church  which  Mr.  Elges 
will  have  finished  the  last  of  August  is  the  only 
church  in  the  town.  Crosby  is  a  flourishing 
new  village  only  two  years  old. 

A  third  instance  of  like  need  is  in  an  Arkan- 
sas village,  where  a  small  congregation  of 
twenty-six  people  have  succeeded  in  erecting 
a  building  without  aid,  but  who  now  have  no 
equipment,  neither  lights,  seats,  hymn  books 
nor  communion  service.  The  name  of  the 
elder  to  whom  this  work  is  especially  due  will 
be  given  by  the  board  to  anyone  minded  to 
assist  him.   

Distracted  Town  and  Its  New  Mission 

Although,  as  The  Continent  has  before  noted 
on  this  page,  the  occupation  of  Urumia  by  the 
Russians  has  produced  grateful  quiet  there, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  decidedly  different 
result  of  the  Russian  invasion  at  Meshed,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Persia,  which  has 
lately  been  newly  occupied  as  a  mission  station 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  One  of  the  first  ill 
efi'ects  there  noticed  was  the  diversion  of  funds 
belonging  to  the  Meshed  municipality,  leaving 
the  city  so  poverty  stricken  that  it  has  had  not 
even  money  enough  to  keep  up  its  street  light- 
ing. In  consequence  the  nights  in  the  town 
have  become  hideous.  Every  evening  after 
dark  there  is  promiscuous  shooting  all  over 
the    city,   with   much   robbery   of   shops  and 


houses.  And  even  in  daylight  the  streets  are 
not  safe,  for  holdups  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares are  common.  Both  the  English  and  the 
Russian  banks  have  been  forced  to  close. 

This  situation,  bad  enough  in  these  par- 
ticulars, was  made  worse  when  the  Russian 
troops,  for  some  unknown  reason,  began  shell- 
ing the  great  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the 
Shrine  of  Emaum.  After  the  structure  had 
been  very  much  injured  the  shrine  was  as- 
ssulted  by  the  czar's  infantry  and  a  number 
of  persons  found  within  it  were  shot  and 
bayoneted  as  the  invaders  broke  through  the 
doors.  All  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  loot  from  the  shrine  was 
enormous. 

Despite  the  disturbed  conditions  of  affairs, 
however.  Rev.  L.  F.  Esselstyn,  the  new  Presby- 
terian missionary,  has  met  with  no  small  en- 
couragement. One  of  his  particularly  interest- 
ing new  acquaintances  is  Mirza  Abdullah  Khan, 
a  high  diplomatic  officer  from  the  court  of  the 
ameer  of  Afghanistan.  This  dignitary  volun- 
tarily promised  the  missionary  that  he  would 
take  him  during  this  present  summer  to  visit 
the  ameer  at  the  Afghan  capital,  in  order  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  opening  a 
modern  school  at  Kabul  or  some  other  Afghan 
point.  Mr.  Esselstyn  is  not  sanguine  that  the 
promise  will  be  fulfilled,  but  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  if  it  is  actually  extended. 

Obeying  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

A  friend  who  worked  for  many  years  side  by 
side  with  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  in  the 
Presbyterian  mission  at  Sidon,  Syria,  relates 
an  interesting  incident  of  Dr.  Jessup's  literal 
observance  of  the  command,  "From  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 

A  rich  Mohammedan  in  Sidon,  who  knew 
and  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  Dr.  Jes- 
sup's extraordinary  disposition  to  oblige,  sent 
the  missionary  word  of  a  guest  coming  to  the 
Mohammedan's  home  for  dinner,  and  asked 
the  missionary  to  send  over  his  dining  room 
furniture  to  provide  for  entertainment  of  the 
visitor.  To  the  simple  hearted  missionary  the 
request  suggested  no  arrogance.  He  promptly 
loaded  up  his  table  and  chairs  and  sent  them 
over  to  the  Mohammedan's  house.  More  than 
that.  Dr.  Jessup  gathered  down  some  pictures 
from  his  walls  and,  carrying  them  over  him- 
self to  the  home  of  his  neighbor,  spent  a  whole 
day  in  placing  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
arranging  the  furniture  to  make  the  room  as 
attractive  as  possible.  It  took,  of  course,  a 
good  part  of  another  day  to  get  his  belongings 
back,  and  the  missionary  paid  the  expenses  of 
moving  the  goods  both  ways.  A  fellow  mis- 
sionary said  to  him,  "Isn't  this  going  a  little  bit 
too  far  to  accommodate  people?"  But  Dr. 
Jessup  promptly  answered,  "No,  it  may  help 
me  to  influence  that  man  for  good  later." 

In  Sidon  Dr.  Jessup  was  particularly  known, 
among  many  other  most  Christlike  traits,  for 
his  love  of  little  children.  Like  the  Master,  he 
often  gathered  the  children  around  him.  Every- 
where in  Sidon  boys  and  girls  would  run  to 
take  his  hand  and  walk  beside  him  when  he 
appeared  on  the  streets.  All  of  them  who  had 
this  privilege  called  him  "Uncle  Sam,"  giving 
the  familiar  phrase  a  meaning  in  Sidon  very 
different  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  _ 

A  Chance  to  Obtain  Boxer  Money 

The  "United  Universities  Scheme"  devised 
for  China  by  Lord  William  Cecil,  son  of  the 
late  marquis  of  Salisbury  and  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  has  not  enjoyed 
the  confidently  expected  encouragement  which 
its  sponsor  and  his  friends  looked  for. 
Friendly  Englishmen  contributed  £5,000  (of 
which  perhaps  Lord  Cecil  himself  gave  the 
largest  amount)  to  finance  the  canvass  by  which 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  university 
at  Hankow  were  to  be  obtained.  Dr.  W.  E, 
Soothill  was  elected  the  president  and  undertook 
the  solicitation  of  gifts.  Dr.  Soothill  traveled 
extensively  in  the  interest  of  the  project  not 
only  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  continent  and 
in  America.  Considerable  interest  in  the  plan 
was  shown  by  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities in  this  country,  but  the  interest  did  not 
take  tangible  financial  form.  Most  Americans 
faced  with  the  matter  felt  that  the  proposal 


was  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  ought  to  be 
financed  in  England,  while  in  England  the 
general  depression  of  political  and  financial 
affairs  had  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  whole 
endeavor. 

In  the  outcome,  it  is  understood  that  all  the 
canvassing  fund  has  been  exhausted  without 
securing  any  donations  of  consequence  to  the 
endowment.  Lord  Cecil  is  confessedly  de- 
pressed by  the  failure,  and  would  doubtless 
abandon  the  project  if  hope  were  not  now 
held  out  that  from  the  Boxer  indemnity  which 
China  is  paying  to  England  as  compensation  for 
the  outrages  in  1900  the  present  Liberal  gov- 
ernment may  quite  possibly  consent  to  set 
aside  £100,000  for  this  object.  A  precedent 
for  such  a  gift  has  already  been  established  in 
the  donation  of  about  £10,000  by  the  British 
authorities  to  the  Yale  mission  in  Hunan.  This 
money  was  principally  sums  which  had  gone 
unclaimed  by  the  China  Inland  mission,  which 
for  conscientious  scruples  refused  to  receive  any 
recompense  from  the  government  for  property 
that  the  Chinese  had  destroyed.  The  English, 
however,  would  not  pay  the  money  back  to 
China,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Yale  mis- 
sion to  take  it  for  its  work  in  Changsha. 


Tribute  to  Mission  Pioneer 

At  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Hail  in  Japan  the  native  congre- 
gation in  Wakayama  held  in  his  honor  a  meet- 
ing which  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  tribute 
of  affection.  A  committee  composed  of  three, 
elders  and  three  ministers,  all  Japanese,  was 
appointed  to  draft  an  expression  of  love  and 
appreciation  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  New  York  City.  This  paper  as  for- 
warded to  New  York  includes  these  words : 
"Having  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Hail's  noble, 
simple,  modest  and  honest  personality,  we 
earnestly  desire  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  among  us  by  laying  himself  out  in  his 
divine  work."  Dr.  Hail  and  his  brother  were 
sent  out  to  Japan  as  pioneer  missionaries  of 
the   Cumberland   Presbyterian  Church. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— The  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  of 
Guatemala  made  the  Friday  morning  hour  a 
praise  meeting.  They  told  of  reenforcements 
for  Central  America,  of  4,000,000  pages  of 
literature  printed  on  the  mission  press,  of  the 
providential  finding  of  a  nurse  to  be  trained 
as  Dr.  Gregg's  assistant  and  of  the  advertis- 
ing effect  of  much  opposition.  Miss  Grace 
Murray  of  Wheaton  College  was  also  present, 
expecting  to  sail  for  Persia  Aug.  24  to  join 
Resht  station,  where  her  brother  and  his  wife 
went  last  summer. 

— The  widely  used  Mary  Hill  Missionary 
Literature  Boxes,  which  originated  in  Minne- 
sota, are  finding  a  new  use.  The  public  library 
of  Minneapolis  has,  unsolicited,  given  an  order 
for  these  boxes  to  be  drawn  and  used  as  needed 
by  mission  study  classes  taking  up  the  new 
textbooks,  "China's  New  Day"  and  "Mormon- 
ism,  the  Islam  of  America."  Leaders'  boxes 
are  ready  on  immigration,  the  Indians,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Philippines,  Korea,  Africa. 
China,  India,  Japan  and  Siam.  Orders  are 
filled  by  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Hill,  415  Oak  Grove 
street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

■ — Mrs.  Lida  Gait  Gelwicks  of  Hengchow 
wrote  recently  :  "It  is  marvelous  how  this  far 
inland  town  is  taking  on  the  new  foreign  ways. 
Sewing  machines  are  seen  in  the  shops,  busily 
making  foreign  clothes,  and  because  the  ma- 
chines are  few  and  the  demand  great,  the  tail- 
ors are  giving  out  work  to  women  to  do  in 
their  homes,  imitating  by  hand  the  stitch  of 
the  machine.  In  former  times  the  Chinese 
v/ore  their  caps  in  winter  and  went  bareheaded 
in  summer,  and  only  the  coolies  wore  straw 
hats.  Now  all  the  modern  gentlemen  are  wear- 
ing hats,  and  one  sees  an  amusing  variety 
of  styles.  Yesterday  four  women  were  baptized 
at  the  communion  service.  All  of  these  had 
attended  my  little  school.  The  women  are  so 
densely  ignorant  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
bring  them  to  a  realization  of  the  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  gospel.    Pray  for  these." 
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The  Church  and  "White  Slavery" 

I  was  horrified  to  read  in  the  issue  of  July 
II  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  "white  slave 
trade"  in  only  one  city  and  one  year  were  es- 
timated at  $16,000,000.  It  is  time  for  the 
church  to  make  open  battle  against  this  evil. 
There  is  a  pernicious  secrecy  about  the  affair, 
but  I  know  that  many  socialists  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League  stand  against  immorality — 
ought  not  the  church's  voice  to  be  as  loud, 
and  her  arm  as  firm  in  this  struggle  ?  If  not, 
there  will  be  much  truth  in  the  reasons  of 
many  for  refusing  to  support  the  church,  say- 
ing that  she  has  no  vital  place  in  the  great 
fights  against  wrong — that  for  the  open  up- 
holding of  the  ten  commandments  one  must 
turn  to  secular  organizations. 

I  believe  that  Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago  has 
resolved  to  marry  only  those  who  present  a 
certificate  of  moral  health.  How  soon  will 
other  ministers  of  other  churches  and  cities 
follow  his  good  example?  Then  the  world 
will  see  our  attitude — a  civil  requirement  must 
follow.  But  the  church  should  take  this  stand 
first.  Could  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly next  May  consider  a  bill  forbidding 
any  minister  to  marry  persons  not  bringing  a 
physician's  certificate  of  freedom  from  diseases 
of  vice,  for  which  the  innocent  must  suffer? 

The  Episcopalians  of  Chicago  have  taken 
up  a  good  cause — how  long  must  we  Presby- 
terians delay  our  support? 

A  Young  Church  Member. 


Smashing  the  Saloon  Traps 

I  was  much  interested  in  as  well  as  grati- 
fied by  a  recent  article  in  The  Continent  con- 
cerning the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  his  re- 
lation to  politics.  The  field  which  the  church 
may  properly  occupy  in  its  endeavors  to  in- 
fluence the  political  thought  and  action  of  men 
may  be  defined,  I  think,  with  considerable 
clearness.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  church, 
I  take  it,  to  declare  for  any  party  or  its  candi- 
dates. But  the  church  may,  I  believe,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  and  as  pointedly  as  it  cares  to, 
denounce  parties  and  candidates  that  either 
openly  or  tacitly  stand  for  the  maintenance 
or  continuance  of  policies  and  measures  that 
the  church  has  declared  to  be  inherently 
iniquitous. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1892  illustrates  admirably,  it  seems 
to  me,  just  how  far  the  church  is  authorized 
to  go  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"While  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  church 
to  dictate  to  any  man  how  he  shall  vote,  yet 
we  declare  that  no  political  party  has  the 
right  to  expect  the  support  of  Christian  men 
so  long  as  that  party  stands  committed  to  the 
license  policy  or  refuses  to  put  itself  on  record 
against  the  saloon." 

The  Methodist  General  Conference  the  same 
year  declared  itself  in  language  almost  iden- 
tical. 

Had  the  Christian  church  at  that  time  taken 
its  stand  uncompromisingly  on  that  platform, 
the  saloon  problem  would  not  be  vexing  the 
church  and  the  body  politic  today.  There 
■would  be  no  saloon.  A  million  votes  at  the 
next  national  election,  if  cast  unmistakably  for 
nationwide  prohibition,  would  give  that  issue 
first  place  in  politics,  and  when  that  happens 
the  beginning  of  the  end  would  be  here.  The 
fight  would  be  fierce  but  short,  and  when  it  was 
over  the  last  legalized  saloon  would  have  been 
banished  from  American  soil. 

The  apostle  James  has  a  good  dsal  to  say 
of  faith  and  works.  One  of  our  popular  young 
people's  papers  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
much  disturbed  because  her  brother  was  set- 
ting traps  for  birds.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  she  had  recovered  her  equanimity  in 
so  marked  a  manner  that  her  mother  asked  her 
the  reason  therefor.  She  replied  that  she  had 
been  praying  that  God  would  make  brother  a 
better  boy.  "And  you  believe  he  will?"  queried 
her  mother.  "Yes-s,  and  I've  been  praying, 
too.  that  he  wouldn't  let  those  old  traps  catch 
any  more  birds."  "Oh,"  her  mother  replied,  and 
a  little  curiously  this  time,  "and  you  believe 
they  won't  ?"  "I  know  they  won't,  mamma,  be- 
cause I  went  out  and  kicked  those  old  traps  all 
to  pieces." 


The  church  has  been  praying  for  lo !  these 
many  years  that  the  saloon  might  in  some  way 
be  shorn  of  its  power  to  catch  any  more  vic- 
tims, but  with  the  opportunity  before  her  at 
any  election  of  virtually  smashing  those  old 
traps  all  to  pieces  it  is  time  that  she  arose  from 
her  knees  and  went  at  it.        Albert  Fitch. 


How  About  a  Catechism  Class? 

I  am  trying  to  find  my  way — can  you  help 
me?  We  have  young  people  for  a  pastor's 
catechism  class,  but  they  are  scattered,  some 
two  miles  and  more  away  in  the  country. 
Could  I  have  the  class  in  the  Sunday  school 
hour?  Have  any  pastors  done  so?  What 
harm  to  try?  Or  are  Presbyterian  pastors 
omitting  this  sort  of  training  of  the  children? 

F.  H.  Watkins. 


Is  It  Right  for  Ministers  to  Smoke? 

Since  a  minister  in  a  Chicago  daily  has  made 
a  plea  for  smoking,  as  a  layman  I  feel  like 
filing  a  protest  against  the  practice.  Some 
habits  are  positively  good,  some  positively  bad, 
and  some  of  doubtful  propriety.  For  example, 
Bible  reading  is  good,  gambling  is  bad,  and 
tobacco  ?  Ay,  there's  the  rub !  A  harmless 
weed  in  itself,  and  an  efficient  remedy  for 
slugs  on  rose  bushes — but  for  men  ? 

How  a  substance  that  a  hog  will  not  touch, 
that  makes  a  healthy  stomach  sick,  can  be- 
come the  fascinating  indulgence  of  men  is  a 
problem  for  the  psychologist.  But  smoking  is 
today  the  common  habit  of  the  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  conscience  on  the  subject.  The 
simple  question,  however,  is :  Is  it  right  for 
a  minister  to  smoke?  Although  the  habit 
seems  innocent  and  respectable,  there  are 
several  counts  against  it. 

1.  It  is  expensive.  A  smoker  of  good  cigars 
spends  much  money  in  the  year  that  could  be 
more  profitably  applied.  Fifty  dollars  for 
tobacco,  and  perhaps  not  a  dollar  for  missions. 

2.  It  is  unclean.  Tobacco  gives  a  rank  odor 
to  rooms  and  clothing,  defiles  the  mouth  and 
the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

3.  It  is  injurious.  Not  every  man's  nerves 
can  stand  the  continuous  effects  of  nicotine. 
Boys  are  stunted.  Wounds  are  harder  to  heal. 
Cancers  often  arise  from  constant  irritation. 
Remember  General  Grant. 

4.  It  is  demoralizing.  The  associations  are 
base.  The  cigar  is  always  found  at  the  race- 
track, the  prize  fight,  the  gambling  hall,  the 
beer  garden.  Think  of  Paul  puffing  a  cigar ! 
Were  the  Saviour  on  earth  would  you  find 
him  with  a  circle  of  disciples  burning  incense 
in  a  private  house  or  in  a  church  club  ? 

How  can  ministers  who  roll  tobacco  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues  answer  Paul 
in  Philippians :  "Finally,  brethren,  whatso- 
ever things  are  .  .  .  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port— if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  Will  smok- 
ing stand  the  test  of  purity? 

5.  The  minister  should  stand  before  the 
community  as  an  example  of  the  highest  Chris- 
tian manhood.  Can  he  recommend  smoking  as 
an  excellent  habit  to  the  young  men  of  his 
congregation  ?  W.  W.  Davis. 


Liberty  for  Biddle's  President 

Many  Presbyterians  of  influence  do  not 
know  anything  about  Biddle  University  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  This  assertion  might  appear 
to  be  overdrawn,  but  the  doubter  as  to  its 
accuracy  can  convince  himself  by  simply  ask- 
ing the  average  Presbyterian  minister  about 
the  merits  of  this  school. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  true. 
First,  Biddle  has  no  independent  claims  upon 
the  church  as  a  university.  Its  support  is  got 
annually  out  of  contributions  made  to  our 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  except  in 
few  instances  where  persons  or  societies  give 
scholarships.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  giving 
scholarships  do  not  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  which  they  are  contributing.  Then, 
too,  Biddle  is  often  classed  with  the  other 
schools  of  the  board,  and  this  robs  it  of  its 
rightful  claims  upon  the  benevolence  and 
knowledge  of  the  church. 

Second,  Biddle  must  adapt  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  governing  the  schools  of  the  board; 
namely,  that  no  principal  or  president  can  go 
throughout  the  church  presenting  the  claims 
of  his  school,  but  all  must  stand  on  a  common 
basis  and  receive  their  money  through  the  board 
and  by  the  representation  of  the  board.  This 


policy  appeals  to  every  well  thinking  man  wh« 
knows  human  nature,  for  general  confusion 
would  follow  if  every  school  did  its  own  ad- 
vertising. But  it  seems  to  us  that  as  Biddle 
is  the  greatest  school  the  church  has  for  negro 
education  in  the  South,  and  from  this  school 
men  go  out  to  man  the  minor  schools,  it  should 
enjoy  a  privilege  that  the  others  are  not  en- 
titled to.  That  it  should  be  given  seems  right 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Biddle  is  a  competitor  among  colleges  for 
the  support  and  benevolence  of  philanthropists. 
Depending  upon  the  annual  gifts  of  the  board, 
the  institution  will  never  rise  to  that  position 
where  it  can  compete  with  such  institutions  as 
Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University,  Lincoln 
University  and  others  that  could  be  named. 
The  presidents  of  these  institutions,  along  with 
others,  stand  as  exponents  of  the  efficient  work 
of  their  institutions.  They  interpret  the  needs 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  work  and  for 
whom  they  labor  as  no  board  nor  other  agency 
can  do.  Their  personality  constitutes  a  great 
asset   for   their  institutions. 

The  president  of  Biddle  is  greatly  hampered 
by  reason  of  his  official  limitation,  while  other 
presidents  have  the  advantage  of  liberty.  Bid- 
dle University  should  be  endowed  and  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  fluctuating  contribution 
of  the  church.  If  the  church  should  endow 
this  university  and  relieve  the  board  of  this 
annual  burden  other  schools  and  church  work 
of  the  board  would  receive  then  the  money  now 
given  to  Biddle.  To  get  this  endowment  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  church  to  see  the 
needs  of  the  work  through  the  eye  of  him  who 
is  annually  expending  the  church's  money  upon 
students. 

Biddle  should  be  equipped.  Anyone  going 
through  the  university  is  impressed  with  needs 
of  ample  equipment.  When  one  sees  the  good 
work  it  is  doing  under  such  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances he  thinks  of  "bricks  without 
straw."  This  university  must  give  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  colored  people  an 
educated  ministry  for  the  years  to  come  as 
well  as  an  educated  leadership  in  the  other 
walks  of  life.  The  education  now  given  is 
good,  but  it  is  hampered  by  inadequate  facili- 
ties. "Endowment  for  Biddle"  should  be  the 
watchword.  That  is  tlie  cry  for  other  Presby- 
terian colleges ;  why  should  Biddle  be  an  ex- 
ception? W.  A.  Bi'ED. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Grant  Persists 

Responding  to  The  Continent's  comment  on 
my  pamphlet,  "The  Victim,"  may  I  be  permitted 
to  ask  why  you  consider  the  title  of  my  pam- 
phlet "unfortunate,"  and  the  pamphlet  Itself 
"needless"  ?  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  from 
no  other  quarter  has  the  idea  been  suggested. 

Have  the  deliverances  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  courts  always  been  so  absolutely  just 
that  they  have  left  no  room  for  being  ques- 
tioned? As  to  whether  the  title  of  my  pam- 
phet  is  "unfortunate,"  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  evidence  before  the  court 
are  sufficient  answer.  In  any  event,  "The  Vic- 
tim" was  the  title  given  me  by  people  and 
press  long  before  I  ever  thought  of  publisiiing 
a  single  word  regarding  my  case. 

Then,  with  regard  to  my  pamphlet  being 
"needless,"  let  me  ask  you :  Did  the  public 
learn  the  truth  about  my  case  through  state- 
ments given  in  either  the  public  or  the  religious 
press?  No  one  could  for  a  moment  think  of 
making  such  a  claim.  Indeed,  from  those  who 
were  the  closest  observers  of  the  statements 
published  in  the  press  came  repeated  requests 
to  me  for  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  replying  to 
these  requests  the  writer  had  of  necessity  to 
give  the  "record,"  however  unfortunate  the 
light  in  which  it  might  place  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  can  well  imagine  there  are  not  a 
few  influential  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  who  would  much  rather  "The  Victim" 
had  never  appeared.  More  than  this,  several 
prominent  Presbyterians  importuned  me  to  sup- 
press the  pamphlet  when  it  was  already 
through  the  press.  It  is  not  a  little  flattering 
to  the  position  of  the  victim  that  the  publica- 
tion was  thus  strongly  deprecated  by  influential 
Presbyterians  who  were  desirous  of  "saving 
the  face"  of  the  church. 

The  closing  sentence  in  The  Outlook  notice 
of  "The  Victim"  July  13,  1912,  is  quite  to  the 
point:  "It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  Dr.  Grant  fell  a  victim  to  the  worldly- 
mindedness  which  compensates  itself  for  tem- 
porizing with  the  strong  by  severity  with  the 
weak."  William  D.  Grant. 


August  15,  1912 


The  Continent 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Adventure  in  the  Cause  of  Christ 

A  Half  Century  Among  the  Siamese  and 
THE  Lao,  by  Daniel  McGilvary.  The  "romance" 
of  foreign  missions  is  wearing  away.  In  our 
practical  times  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
is  undertaken  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  mis- 
sionary who  seeks  the  foreign  field  today,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world,  is  likely  to 
find  himself  fitted  immediately  into  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  Christian  education  and 
evangelization.  For  the  romance,  the  flavor 
of  adventure,  we  must  go  to  the  lives  of  the 
pioneers.  Some  of  these  are  still  at  work,  and 
to  them  it  has  been  given  to  behold  the  fruits 
of  their  early  toils  and  perils.  They  have 
been  the  makers  of  missionary  history.  One 
of  these  was  Daniel  McGilvary,  who  only  last 
year  closed  his  life's  work  at  the  age  of  83  ; 
not,  however,  until  he  had  been  enabled  to 
give  to  the  world,  in  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  the  history  of  the  mission  to  the  Lao  peo- 
ple of  northern  Siafti,  a  thing  which  could  have 
been  done  adequately  by  no  one  else.  Like 
many  of  the  great  missionaries.  Dr.  McGilvary 
was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  spends  little  time 
on  his  family  history  or  his  early  days  in  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  born.  Early  in  his 
story  he  carries  his  reader  with  him  to  Bang- 
kok, where  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
Here  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  carrying  on  their  work  under  a 
friendly  government,  and  with  them  Dr.  Mc- 
Gilvary worked  for  a  few  years.  But  he  felt 
the  constant  call  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
unevangelized  Lao  tribes  of  the  north.  While 
nominally  tributary  to  the  king  of  Siam,  the 
princes  of  these  tribes  were  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  were  autocratic  rulers  of  their 
own  people.  They  were  separated  from  the 
Siamese  capital  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
river  journey  of  several  hundred  miles,  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  the  king  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate protection  to  missionaries  who  should  go 
among  them.  Despite  these  forbidding  con- 
ditions, Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGilvary  in  1867  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Chiengmai,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lao  princes. 
The  story  of  their  forty-four  years  of  work 
among  these  people,  its  dangers,  its  trials,  its 
successes,  he  tells  simply  and  modestly.  He 
was  permitted  to  see  the  present  flourishing 
work  among  the  Lao  established  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  their  courage  and  devotion. 
Aside  from  its  missionary  interest,  there  are 
present  in  the  story  the  spice  of  adventure  and 
occasional  touches  of  humor.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Religious  History 

Astrology  and  Religion  Among  the  Greeks 
AND  Romans,  by  Franz  Cumont.  This  is  the 
tenth  series  of  "The  American  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions,"  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  committee  representing  a  number  of 
religious  organizations  and  American  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
in  different  cities  of  the  United  States  by  the 
best  scholars  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
their  aim  is  purely  scientific ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  designed  to  give  accurate  and  precise 
information  on  various  aspects  of  the  religious 
life  of  mankind.  The  present  course  has  for 
its  subject  the  rise  and  spread  of  star  worship, 
with  its  associated  phases  of  astral  theology 
and  scientific  astronomy.  The  lecturer.  Dr. 
Cumont,  is  an  expert  Orientalist  and  a  spe- 
cialist in  comparative  religion,  who  has  al- 
ready secured  a  conspicuovis  place  among 
scholars  for  his  studies  in  the  Mithra  religion 
and  in  the  influence  of  Oriental  religions  in 
general  upon  Roman  thought  and  life.  In  the 
present  course,  though  not  quite  as  original  as 
in  his  previous  works,  he  is  just  as  interesting 
and  instructive.  Many  secondary  aspects  of 
later  Christianity  receive  additional  light 
through  the  studies  given  in  these  lectures. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Christian  and  Mohammedan,  by  George 
Herrick,  for  fifty  years  a  missionary  among  the 
Turks,  exposes  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
popular  trend  to  put  all  religions  on  a  common 
level.  Dr.  Herrick  says  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  ethics,  and  that  Mohammedanism 
is  a  license  to  every  form  of  vice  for  the  sen- 
sualist who  is  "a  true  believer."     For  every 


statement  he  makes,  a  quotation  from  the  Koran 
is  introduced  to  verify  it.  The  religion  of 
Islam,  says  this  Christian  scholar  who  has 
lived  longer  among  Mohammedans  than  any- 
where else,  has  absolutely  no  sense  of  sin.  The 
Mohammedan  will  turn  from  his  prayers  to 
murder  or  rape  or  robbery  without  the  slight- 
est compunction,  finding  nothing  in  his  creed 
to  restrain  his  passions  provided  the  one  he 
attacks  is  "an  infidel."  His  picture  of  woman's 
life  in  Egypt  is  darker  than  any  tourist  paints 
it;  and,  while  awarding  just  praise  to  the 
English  for  the  good  work  done  by  them  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  he  says  boldly  that  in 
his  efforts  not  to  oflfend  the  Mohammedan 
the  Englishman  has  earned  the  contempt  of  the 
natives,  who  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  own 
faith  for  the  sake  of  coveted  political  power. 
Dr.  Herrick  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  "pan- 
Islamic"  war,  knowing  that  Mohammedanism 
is  more  divided  than  Christianity,  and  having 
good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  Persian  hates 
a  Turk,  and  an  Arab  an  Egyptian,  more  in- 
tensely than  either  hates  a  "giaour."  Probably 
no  other  book  brought  out  in  America  during 
the  year  has  been  more  needed  than  this  one. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Great  Religions  of  the  World,  by  Herbert 
A.  Giles,  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Oskar  Mann  and 
others.  This  consideration  of  Babism,  Brah- 
manism.  Buddhism,  Christianity,  Confucianism, 
Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Positivism,  Sikhism 
and  Zoroastrianism  tias  been  brought  out  in  a 
new  edition,  with  introductions.  [Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $2  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Permanent  Uncle,  by  Douglas  Gold- 
ring,  decidedly  fulfills  its  advertisement  as 
"frank,  undisguised  romance."  For  undis- 
guised it  certainly  is,  as  far  as  the  proprieties 
and  ordinary  respectabilities  go.  The  story 
has  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  an  eccentric 
individual  who  quarrels  with  his  wife,  an  old 
gentleman  who  vends  patent  medicines  and  a 
girl  of  18  who  acts  like  a  child  of  12.  The 
three  travel  about,  hold  amazing  conversations 
and  do  most  unconventional  things,  frequently 
crossing  the  path  of  the  eccentric  person's  wife. 
The  outcome  is  perfectly  proper,  however,  for 
the  separated  pair  come  to  realize  they  can- 
not get  on  without  each  other  and  eventually 
reunite.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Hieronymus  Rides,  by  Anna  Coleman  Ladd, 
is  a  gallant  story  of  a  gallant  soul  who  rides 
through  life  in  jaunty,  jesting  fashion,  and  who 
yet  finds  time  to  make  sacrifices  along  the  way. 
The  time  is  back  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Germany,  and  those  days  of  chivalry  and 
knightliness  are  beautifully  interpreted.  Hier- 
onymus himself  wins  admiration  and  love 
by  his  marvelous  life  of  free-will  sacrifice,  for 
he  should  rightfully  be  king,  yet  he  never  re- 
veals his  claim  and  is  a  stanch  friend  to  his 
brother,  whose  wife  he  loves  without  revealing 
it.  At  the  end  he  dies  as  gallantly  as  ever 
he  lived,  a  hero  to  rejoice  in.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.     $1.35  net. 

The  Department  Store,  by  Margaret 
Bohme ;  translated  from  the  German  by  Ethel 
Colburn  Mayne.  With  a  thoroughness  of  de- 
tail characteristic  of  the  German,  Miss  Bohme 
leads  her  story  through  two  generations,  tra- 
cing carefully  the  personal  histories  of  several 
characters  before  centering  it  upon  the  little 
salesgirl  heroine  in  a  big  Berlin  department 
store.  The  book  is  like  a  moving-picture  show 
of  the  intricacies  of  department  store  life — 
graphic,  absorbing,  elaborate,  and  not  without  a 
big  human  interest.  [D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.30  net. 

A  Candidate  for  Truth,  by  J.  D.  Beresford. 
Into  the  literary  world,  stirred  by  the  recent 
big  trilogy  of  one  English  author  (Arnold  Ben- 
nett), there  has  slipped  a  second  one,  so  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nized. Those  who  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  that  careful  psychological  study,  "The  Early 
History  of  Jacob  Stahl,"  will  welcome  his  ap- 
pearance again,  in  fashion  just  as  minute  and 
absorbing,  in  this  second  volume.  This  phase 
of  Jacob's  existence  is  as  satisfying  in  manner 


of  treatment  as  was  the  earlier  one,  and  it 
carries  him'  on  to  a  definite  point  in  his  waver- 
ing career.  The  remaining  volume  of  the 
trilogy,  containing  "the  further  history  of  Jacob 
and  Betty,"  will  be  watched  for  with  eager 
interest  by  those  who  have  come  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  Mr.  Beresford's  analytical 
study  of  a  man  who  was  a  failure.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.35  net. 

The  Just  and  the  Unjust,  by  Vaughn 
Kester,  will  not  disappoint  readers  of  his  earlier 
and  best-selling  novel,  "The  Prodigal  Judge." 
This  new  one  in  its  Middle  West  setting  so 
truly  characterizes  the  leading  lights  of  almost 
any  small  town  that  one  has  a  vivid  sense  of 
real  acquaintance  with  its  characters,  par- 
ticularly with  "Shrimp,"  the  lamp  lighter  and 
self-proclaimed  hero.  The  tragedy  has  the  un- 
expected element  and  the  love  story  is  told 
with  seriousness  and  charm.  [Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.25  net. 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls 

The  Young  Crusaders,  by  George  P.  At- 
water.  This  story  of  a  boys'  camp,  the  un- 
derlying motive  of  which  is  to  spread  the  in- 
terest in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  such  organi- 
zations, forms  the  initial  volume  of  a  series. 
It  is  the  best  sort  of  book  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  restless,  eager  boys.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by 
Charles  W.  Moores,  is  one  of  the  most  authentic 
and  attractive  accounts  of  Columbus's  life  that 
we  have  seen.  The  author  will  be  remembered 
for  his  excellent  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  Boys  and  Girls."  [Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.    75  cents  net. 

Jonah  of  Gath-Hepher,  by  Edward  A.  Mar- 
shall, is  a  story  of  the  Bible  prophet  that  will 
be  particularly  interesting  to  the  boy  or  girl 
of  9  or  10  in  connection  with  his  Sunday  school 
work.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

Classroom  and  Campus,  by  Warren  L.  El- 
dred.  The  sophomore  year  at  "St.  Dunstan's" 
is  full  of  wholesome  activity  for  the  interesting 
boy  characters  of  this  series.  [Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Europe  and  Its  People,  by  Will  S.  Monroe 
and  Anna  Buckbee.  An  admirable  introductory 
geographic  reader  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  school 
year.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  40 
cents  net. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux,  by  D.  Lange, 
describes  in  vigorous  fashion  the  adventures 
of  two  boy  scouts  on  the  Minnesota  frontier. 
[Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Modern  Histories 

Modern  England  :  An  Historical  and 
Sociological  Study,  by  Louis  Cazamian.  A 
study  of  present-day  England,  written  in  French 
for  Frenchmen  and  translated  for  English 
readers,  should  be  of  value.  Late  social  de- 
velopments in  England  are  of  worldwide  in- 
terest, and  the  program  of  the  Liberals  is  being 
closely  watched.  The  attitude  of  the  author 
is  sympathetic.  While  the  book  gives  special 
attention  to  the  last  eighty  years,  it  goes  back 
to  the  rise  of  industry  in  the  latter  half  of  tl)e 
eighteenth  century,  and  includes  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  literary,  and  even  religious 
studies.  The  interesting  theory  is  set  forth 
and  elaborated  that  England's  development 
along  these  lines  has  been  controlled  by  two 
things — alternating  in  their  ascendency — a  na- 
tive tendency  to  instinctive  readjustments,  and 
premeditated  adaptation.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

The  Rise  of  the  Modern  Spirit,  by  George 
S.  Butz.  In  order  intelligently  to  comprehend 
the  ideals  and  tendencies  of  our  present  age 
Mr.  Butz  recommends  us  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  era  of  the  renaissance  and  of 
"humanism."  His  book  furnishes  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  such  an  investigation.  It  is  a  "study 
of  the  prereformation  age  in  its  social,  scien- 
tific and  literary  aspects,"  and  comprises  the 
Swander  Memorial  Lectures  for  1910.  [Sher- 
man, French  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 
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Tom  Shattuck  at  Nantucket 

(Continued  from  page  1152) 

jam  if  you  want  it  inside — olives  stuffed  with 
peppers,  deviled  eggs,  sandwiches  inlaid  with 
cream,  cake — four  kinds.  Do  you  want  me  to 
go  on?" 

Tom's  mouth  had  begun  to  water.  A  big 
lurch  and  a  sharp  turn  and  crunch  over  the 
bayberries  in  the  road  drowned  his  answer. 
Besides,  just  at  that  moment  the  light  flashed 
out  from  Sankaty  lighthouse,  and  Tom  forgot 
for  a  moment  all  about  the  squantum. 

"Oh,  it's  glorious!"  exclaimed  the  boy  as  the 
great  light  again  flashed  out  its  warning  and 
then  went  into  eclipse  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
little  "off  islander's"  heart  was  filled  with 
strange,  wonderful  feelings  at  this,  his  first 
glimpse  of  an  ocean  lighthouse.  He  was  too 
excited  to  do  anything  but  ask  questions.  "Will 
you  take  me  through  it  ?  Shall  I  see  the 
keeper  ?  Are  there  ever  any  wrecks  on  the 
island?    Did  you  ever  go  to  one?" 

Uncle  Mitchell  smiled  sadly.  "Too  many  of 
them,"  he  replied. 

"Shall  I  ever  see  one?"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
forgetting,  in  his  great  interest,  what  a  terrible 
thing  a  wreck  is. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Uncle  Mitchell.  "If 
you  stay  with  us  a  year  you  may,  but  we  don't 
want  wrecks  if  we  can  help  it.  Some  of  the 
captains  mistake  Sankaty  light  for  coast  lights 
when  they  are  out  of  their  course  in  the  fog 
and  the  snow,  so  the  vessels  are  lost  in  the 
Rip. 

"Head  east  by  north  and  you  sight  home," 
exclaimed  the  Nantucketer  with  a  cheerful 
"get  up"  to  Jack.  A  light,  shut  from  their 
sight  previously  by  a  sandy  bluff,  glimmered 
in  the  near  distance.  They  were  nearing  the 
farm.  As  they  drew  nearer  the  farmhouse 
loomed  up  like  a  dark  shadow.  A  lamp  in 
the  window  threw  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the 
tired  little  traveler,  the  light  shining  steadily 
through  the  tiny  panes  of  the  little  old-fash- 
ioned window.  The  gray-shingled  hip  roof 
seemed  almost  to  reach  the  ground  floor  doors. 
There  were  weather  vanes  everywhere.  He 
could  see  them  even  in  the  dark.  They  drove 
around  the  barn  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
there  in  the  doorway  stood  Aunt  Molly — just 
the  Aunt  Molly  he  had  pictured,  only  prettier, 
with  her  soft  gray  hair,  pink  cheeks  and  blue, 
blue  eyes. 

Tom  stepped  awkwardly  down  the  iron  step 
of  the  tipcart,  shy  and  silent  at  finding  him- 
self in  such  unaccustomed  surroundings,  but 
Aunt  Molly  didn't  give  him  time  to  think  of 
the  long  row  of  solemn  brown  houses  at  home. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  gave 
him  a  great  hug.  "Welcome,  welcome,  wel- 
come !"  she  cried  as  she  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks. 

The  great  ocean  and  the  moors  had  made  him 
feel  strangely  alone  and  aloof  from  the  only 
world  he  knew,  a  busy  city  world  of  streets  and 
brick  walls.  He  gripped  his  bag  tighter  and 
choked  down  something  in  his  throat. 

"Come,  my  dear,  tired  boy,"  said  motherly 
Aunt  Molly,  throwing  her  arms  about  him  and 
drawing  him  into  the  long,  low-ceilinged  room. 
"Come,  meet  your  island  cousins." 

The  little  islander-to-be  was  ushered  into 
what  always  seemed  to  him  the  most  beautiful, 
homelike  room  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  large 
living  room,  quaint  with  old-fashioned  wall 
paper  and  furniture.  Through  one  open  door 
he  caught  sight  of  the  dining  room,  the  cloth 
laid  for  supper  and  the  table  loaded  with  good 
things.  On  it  was  another  lamp  with  a  green 
shade,  which  lighted  up  the  dark  corners  of 
the  room,  and  the  white  benches,  and  china 
closets  built  into  corners. 

On  one  of  these  cushioned  seats  sat  a  boy 
and  girl,  his  Cousin  Phil,  brown  and  big  like 
his  father,  and  his  Cousin  Sue,  all  smiles  and 
dimples  like  her  mother.  They  put  him  next 
to  Aunt  Molly  for  supper,  and  placed  on  his 
plate  the  perch,  nicely  fried,  they  had  caught  at 
Sasachacha  pond  that  morning,  and  some 
delicious  corn  pudding.  He  was  sure  he  had 
never  tasted  anything  so  good.  The  corn  was 
from  Uncle  Mitchell's  farm — "Country  Gentle- 
man," they  called  it,  and  that  amused  Tom. 
There  were  some  of  Aunt  Molly's  very  best 
biscuits,  brown  on  top  and  flaky  within,  piled 
up  in  a  wonderful  old  blue  china  dish,  heaps  of 
them.  The  city  boy  had  never  before  felt  like 
eating  so  many  hot  biscuits.  There  was  golden 
honey  in  a  little  brown  bowl  with  tents  pic- 
tured on  it,  the  honey  taken  from  the  round 


hive  beyond  the  box  border  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden. 

After  supper,  when  Susie  and  Aunt  Molly 
were  putting  away  the  dishes  and  straightening 
up  the  kitchen  while  Uncle  Mitchell  and  Phil 
did  the  evening  chores,  Tom  stole  out  alone, 
down  to  the  surf  shore,  feeling  his  way  carefully 
along  the  narrow  footpath,  over  the  coarse 
beach  grass,  until  he  stood  on  the  wet  sand, 
the  breakers  throwing  the  spray  over  his  head 
and  shoulders.  He  looked  up  at  the  great 
starlit  sky,  with  the  milky  way  grayly  marked 
across  it,  and  he  felt  like  a  very  small  boy  in 
a  very  big  world  indeed. 


Graphic  Charts  of  Home  Missions 

Twelve  posters  dealing  with  American  social 
and  religious  conditions,  each  22  by  28  inches, 
are  being  sent  to  the  pastors  of  Protestant 
churches  through  the  various  denominational 
home  mission  boards.  The  posters  have  been 
issued  by  the  committee  of  the  home  missions 
council  and  the  council  of  women  for  home 
missions  having  in  charge  the  arrangements  for 
home  mission  week  campaign.  Subjects  of  the 
charts  are:  The  negro  in  the  United  States, 
illiteracy  in  Cuba,  growth  of  the  United  States, 
sources  of  immigration,  loss  of  population  in 
nine  great  agricultural  states,  twenty-five  met- 
ropolitan districts,  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry, economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem, 
ownership  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  and 
growth  of  socialism,  the  church — the  source 
of  supply  of  social  workers,  the  church  as  a 
religious  force  and  the  churches  in  a  unified 
program  of  advance. 

These  subjects  are  in  harmony  with  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  during  the  three  months' 
period  preliminary  to  home  mission  week.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  charts  be  displayed  in  the 
churches  while  the  campaign  is  in  progress. 
The  facts  shown  are  based  upon  an  accurate 
study  of  each  subject,  and  most  of  the  findings 
are  original,  never  having  been  used  before. 
The  charts  will  prove  valuable  in  home  mission 
meetings  or  in  any  discussion  having  to  do 
with  modern  American  problems.  They  are 
issued  without  expense  to  the  local  churches. 
Full  information  concerning  home  mission  week 
and  the  preliminary  campaign  will  be  furnished 
by  the  officers  of  the  various  denominational 
home  missionary  boards. 


Rural  Pastors  Meet  in  Colorado 

A  two  weeks'  summer  school  for  country 
ministers  was  held  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  July 
16-30,  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  •  A.  grounds  and  in 
connection  with  the  western  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
ference. Thirty-four  rural  pastors  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Kansas,  Arizona,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  were  given  on 
the  rural  school,  rural  sociology  and  country 
church  administration  by  Professor  Harold 
W.  Foght  of  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Holt  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  and  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt  of  the  department  of  church  and  coun- 
try life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  re- 
spectively. Courses  on  Bible  study  by  Dr. 
George  L.  Robinson  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
and  on  personal  work  by  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Trumbell  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of 
special  lectures  by  expert  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
were  also  open. 

The  country  preachers  made  very  good  use 
of  their  time,  not  only  by  drinking  in  the 
many  beauties  of  nature,  but  by  eagerly  devour- 
ing the  good  things  which  the  conference  had 
in  store  for  them.  They  saw  their  work  in 
a  new  light  and  returned  to  their  fields  re- 
freshed, inspired  and  better  equipped  for  serv- 
ice, determined  to  bring  their  churches  into 
the  front  rank  of  efficiency.  No  one  who  sat 
through  the  lectures  and  heard  the  animated 
discussions  could  question  the  value  of  such 
a  school  to  a  hardworking  country  preacher. 
What  the  short  course  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege is  to  the  farmer  and  the  county  institute 
is  to  the  country  school  teacher  the  summer 
school  is  to  rural  ministers. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Little  of  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  the 
dean  of  the  clergymen  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  on 
July  20  celebrated  his  7Sth  birthday.  "Sun- 
shine Little,"  as  he  is  best  known,  has  been 
and  still  is  the  only  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Hokendauqua,  the  only  church  in 
that  iron  town. 


One  of  the  many  churches  by 

HARRY  W.  JONES,  Architect 
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The  work  for  foreign  races  being 
done  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary is  a  work  in  which  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  of 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  thorough  college  training 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
ihips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  everjr 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
M.  Steflens.  D.D..  President,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  in  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  oft  the  church  debt; 
and  it  is  the  long-sought  "'something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


The  Best  Way 

The  ns«  of  the  SHBlVlSo 
UAL  COMMCNIOJi  8EBV< 
ICE  has  Increased  tha 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thoaaands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  foF 
hurch.     Send  for  lUastrat«< 


your 
price  Us&^ 
INDITIDCAL  COBBCiniOn  SSBTICB  CO. 
1*7-109-111  3.  Wakuk  Itwhs 


CUsage 


WASHINGTON 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "COI,E'8,"  801  C  St.,  N.  W. 


.^r;.  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  ui  know  your  needi. 
Tha  C«nlury  Co.,  Union  Square,  Naw  York  City 


fIDemonal  XHHinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  Quality  in  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  yoo 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Presbyterian  Agencies  Benefit  by  WlUs  of  John 
S.  Lyle  and  Dr.  S.  M.Jackson -Police  Inves- 
tigation Backed  Up. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  benefits  greatly  by 
the  will  of  John  S.  Lyle,  who  died  at  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  so  also  do  the  Reformed  Church  and 
several  other  religious  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Lyle  left  $50,000  each  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  our  church  ;  a  like  amount  to  the 
Presbyterian  hospital,  New  York  City;  $5,000 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  ;  $50,000  to  the  American  Bible 
Society;  $50,000  to  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. To  the  following  organizations  $25,000 
each  :  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  Charity  Organization  Society,  State 
Charities'  Aid  Association  and  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Mr.  Lyle  died  July  27. 
He  was  for  years  a  silent  partner  of  Lord  and 
Taylor,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Church  agencies  were  remem- 
bered by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son, eminent  church  historian  and  professor 
of  church  history  in  New  York  University, 
who  died  Aug.  2.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled 
Ministers  and  Widows  and  Orphans  of  De- 
ceased Ministers  each  receive  $1,000.  To 
Canton  Christian  College,  of  which  Dr.  Jack- 
son was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
he  left  $15,000.  Other  organizations  which  he 
remembered  with  $1,000  are  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  Hampton  Industrial 
and   Agricultural  Institute. 

Brick  Church  Loses  Old  Member 

Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Peck,  wife  of  Alonzo  Peck, 
entered  into  rest  Aug.  2  at  her  home  in  West 
82d  street.  She  was  76  years  old.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peck  were  among  the  oldest  members  of 
Brick  church,  and  were  known  throughout 
New  York  Presbyterianism  as  "Two  Bricks 
from  the  Amen  Corner."  They  sat  in  an 
"amen  pew"  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  and  were 
in  their  seat  every  Sunday  morning  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  old  clock  was  in  the  steeple.  They 
enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of  every  pastor, 
beginning  with  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring.  Indeed, 
their  home  always  had  a  wide  open  door  to 
every  clergyman  or  missionary. 

Rev.  James  A.  McCague  has  resigned  as 
senior  assistant  at  "old"  First,  where  he  has 
worked  with  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  the  pastor, 
for  more  than  six  years.  When  Dr.  Duffield 
was  ill  for  a  year  Mr.  McCague  took  full 
charge.  Mr.  McCague  is  now  acting  pastor  of 
Bethany  chapel  of  the  Broadway  Congrega- 
tional church,  where  he  is  scheduled  to  remain 
until  Jan.  i. 

Rev.  Boyd  McCleary,  assistant  at  Scotch 
church,  will  sail  for  Germany  Sept.  21,  to  study 
for  a  year  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
will  specialize  on  Old  Testament  history.  Mr. 
McCleary  has  a  fellowship  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1910.  Since  then  he  has  been 
assistant  to  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie. 

Professor  Hugh  Black  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has  again  consented  to  remain  acting 
pastor  of  First  Congregational  church,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  pending  the  selection  of  a  settled 
pastor  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Amory  H.  Brad- 
ford. 

"The  Olympic  Games"  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  by  Rev.  Harvey  P.  Vaughn  at  the 
Labor  temple  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  11.  Mr. 
Vaughn,  who  is  religious-work  director  of  the 
temple,  was  at  the  finals  of  the  Olympic  con- 
tests at  Stockholm. 

Dr.  John  Brownlee  Voorhees  has  resigned 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congre- 
gational church,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Charles  Brown,  a  noted  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  London,  preached  in  Fifth  Avenue 
church  both  Aug.  4  and  11.  The  first  Sunday 
there  were  more  people  present  than  any  Sun- 
day so  far  this  vacation.  Dr.  John  S.  Allen, 
assistant  at  Fifth  Avenue  church,  is  on  duty. 
Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk  of  Franklin  Street  church, 
Baltimore,  an  old  favorite  at  Brick  church, 
preached  there  the  morning  of  Aug.  11  and 
will  be  the  preacher  for  the  rest  of  this  month. 
At  West-Park  church  the  morning  preacher 
of  Aug.  4  was  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brovyn  of  the 


Foreign  Board.  Dr.  Robert  MacKenzie  of  the 
College  Board  is  the  morning  preacher  this 
month  at  the  Madison  Avenue  church.  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  pastor.  The  evening 
preacher  is  Rev.  James  M.  Howard.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Gaston  of  Pittsburg  preached  morning  and 
evening  of  Aug.  1 1  at  West  End  church,  where 
things  go  on  in  summer  just  the  same  as  in 
winter.  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts,  Assembly 
stated  clerk,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Central 
church,  Brooklyn,  Aug.  4. 

Churches  Aid  Police  Investigation 

Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  who  is  a  Presbyterian, 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
churches  is  backing  up  the  board  of  aldermen 
in  its  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal,  the  gambler.  Dr.  Laidlaw  issued 
a  statement  to  the  daily  press  in  which  he  said 
among  other  things :  "Religious  organizations 
are  slow  to  enter  movements  which  inertia 
or  malevolence  may  brand  as  political  in  char- 
acter, and  when  they  do  enter  such  movements 
and,  still  more  so,  initiate  them,  the  powers 
that  prey  may  be  sure  that  the  cause  has 
reached  that  level  of  moral  imperative  when 
the  silence  of  religious  forces  would  be  treason 
to  their  very  nature."  The  Catholics  and  Jews 
are  uniting  with  Protestant  forces  in  this  de- 
mand. 

Dr.  Harlan  G.  Mendenhall  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  health  by  his  sojourn  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont. 

Dr.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  of  the  Foreign 
Board  was  a  classmate  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson.  Dr.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Halsey  have  always  kept  up  a  warm 
friendship.  Dr.  Halsey  preached  at  Spring  Lake, 
N.  J.,  on  a  recent  Sunday  and  Dr.  Wilson  came 
over  from  "The  Little  White  House,"  his 
summer  home  at  Sea  Girt,  to  the  service. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  entertained  a  large 
body  of  workers  of  the  American  Volunteers 
at  her  home  in  Tarrytown  Aug.  7.  The  previ- 
ous Saturday  she  had  as  her  guests  600  women, 
men  and  children  in  charge  of  the  East  side 
workers  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  party 
came  in  a  special  train  of  ten  cars  to  Tarry- 
town  and  thence  by  special  trolleys  to  Miss 
Gould's  estate. 

A  open  air  meeting  is  held  every  Sunday 
evening  at  7:15  at  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  187th  street,  near  Lorillard  place.  Rev. 
John  A.  Shaw  is  the  pastor. 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle  will 
be  the  preacher  at  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  Sunday, 
Aug.  18.  Dr.  Matthews  is  scheduled  to  attend 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  New  York  City. 

John  H.  Wyburn,  superintendent  of  the 
Jerry  McAviley  mission,  316  Water  street,  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  a  number  of  the  con- 
verts of  the  mission  attended  the  general  con- 
ference of  Christian  workers  at  East  North- 
field,  Mass.  For  many  years  the  mission  has 
maintained  a  summer  camp  at  Northfield  for 
those  of  the  converts  in  New  York  who  have 
"made  good." 

The  fourth  annual  Bible  conference  at  Stony 
Brook,  L.  I.,  opened  last  Sabbath,  Aug.  11,  with 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  addresses  by  Rev. 
John  Callahan  and  Rev.  John  Wyburn,  eminent 
New  York  City  mission  workers.  In  the  even- 
ing Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  New  York  preached. 

Canon  Henson  to  Visit  America 

Rev.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  canon  of 
Westminser  abbey  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's, 
London,  is  due  to  sail  for  this  country  Aug. 
23  for  a  three  months'  trip.  Canon  Henson 
is  noted  for  his  broad  churchmanship.  He  and 
Dr.  Jowett  are  acquaintances.  He  will  give 
two  lectures  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  eviction  of 
independent  ministers  from  English  parishes 
in  1662.  He  will  preach  and  lecture  at  Yale, 
Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard 
and  Columbia. 

Dr.  Wylie,  Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  of 
Fourth  church,  New  York  City,  and  Dr. 
Howard  Agnew  Johnston  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
will  be  speakers  from  this  vicinity  at  the 
Winona  Bible  conference,  which  opens  Aug.  23. 

The  old  church  building  of  West  Farms 
church  in  the  Bronx  was  badly  damaged  by  fire 
last  Thursday  night.  The  building  was  erected 
in  181 5,  and  has  recently  been  used  as  a  social 
center  by  the  congregation,  which  now  wor- 
ships in  an  elegant  modern  building  just  across 
the  street.  It  is  feared  that  the  historic  old 
house  will  now  have  to  be  pulled  down. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Tent  Evangelistic  Services  for  Colored  People 
—Vacation  Bible  Schools  to  Gradnate  Stu- 
dents—City Campaign  for  Bojs. 

The  Presbyterian  summer  evangelistic  com- 
mittee maintains  two  tents  for  colored  work, 
with  good  attendance.  They  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  J.  W.  Lee  of  First  African 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Lee  is  a  graduate 
of  Lincoln  University,  as  are  Rev.  B.  F.  Glasco 
of  Reading  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Colbert  of  Chatn- 
bersburg,  assisting  in  the  work. 

General  Louis  Wagner,  a  veteran  soldier 
and  a  ruling  elder  of  Market  Square  church, 
Germantown,  celebrated  recently  his  74th 
birthday.  A  reception  and  banquet  was  given 
him  at  the  Masonic  Home,  of  which  he  was 
for  years  president.  The  general  has  long  been 
active  in  the  temperance  cause  and  in  Sunday 
school  work. 

The  vacation  Bible  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoyt  will  hold  their  com- 
mencement in  Bethany  church  Aug.  21.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  pupils  there  will  be 
forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions. 

Sudden  Death  of  Mizpah's  Pastor 

The  sudden  death  Aug.  5  of  Rev.  Edward 
Fawl,  pastor  of  Mizpah  church,  took  place  in 
the  hospital,  whence  he  had  gone  for  an  oper- 
ation for  acute  indigestion.  He  was  50  years 
of  age  and  a  native  of  Harrisburg.  He  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  Moody  Bible  School,  Chi- 
cago ;  for  eleven  years  was  pastor  of  Biddle 
chapel,  Carlisle,  and  had  been  the  efficient  pas- 
tor of  Mizpah  church  for  three  years. 

Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  pastor  of  Hollond 
Memorial  church,  has  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  for 
a  brief  vacation. 

The  director  of  public  safety,  George  D. 
Porter,  has  been  prominent  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  is  chairman  of  the  interchurch 
federation  committee  on  boys'  work.  He  has 
recently  held  a  conference  with  the  secretary 
of  the  federation.  Dr.  Hugh  B.  MacCauley,  in 
reference  to  an  extensive  campaign  for  the 
moral  uplift  of  boys  throughout  the  city.  It  is 
aimed  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  City 
Club,  the  federated  women's  clubs,  the  min- 
isterial union  and  all  the  churches.  One  of  the 
first  moves  will  be  to  send  a  questionaire  to  all 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  to  ascertain  what 
boys'  work  is  in  progress,  the  methods  used 
and  the  results. 


HOW  MANY  OF  US 

Fail  to  Select  Food  Nature  Demands  to 
Ward  Off  Ailments? 


A  Kentucky  lady,  speaking  about  food,  says : 
"I  was  accustomed  to  eating  all  kinds  of 
ordinary  food  until,  for  some  reason,  indi- 
gestion and  nervous  prostration  set  in. 

"After  I  had  run  down  seriously  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  necessity  of  some  change 
in  my  diet,  and  I  discontinued  my  ordinary 
breakfast  and  began  using  Grape-Nuts,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  rich  cream. 

"In  a  few  days  my  condition  changed  in  a 
remarkable  way,  and  I  began  to  have  a  strength 
that  I  had  never  been  possessed  of  before,  a 
vigor  of  body  and  a  poise  of  mind  that  amazed 
me.    It  was  entirely  new  in  my  experience. 

"My  former  attacks  of  indigestion  had  been 
accompanied  by  heat  flashes,  and  many  times 
my  condition  was  distressing,  with  blind  spells 
of  dizziness,  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest. 

"Since  using  Grape-Nuts  alone  for  breakfast 
I  have  been  free  from  these  troubles,  except 
at  times  when  I  have  indulged  in  rich,  greasy 
foods  in  quantity,  then  I  would  be  warned  by 
a  pain  under  the  left  shoulder  blade,  and  unless 
I  heeded  the  warning  the  old  trouble  would 
come  back,  but  when  I  finally  got  to  know 
where  these  troubles  originated  I  returned  to 
my  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  and  the  pain  and 
disturbance  left  very  quickly. 

"I  am  now  in  prime  health  as  a  result  of 
my  use  of  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  explained  in 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  rpad  the  above  r letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


Rev.  George  W.  Nicely  of  Reading,  a  former 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  West 
Chester,  supplied  First  church  of  that  city  on 
a  recent  Sunday.  Rev.  C.  J.  Gulp  of  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  supplied  Westminster  church. 

Ciiambers-Wyhe's  Call  to  Dr.  Newman 

Dr.  John  Grant  Newman,  president  of  The 
Western  College  for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Cham- 
bers-Wylie  church  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  If 
he  accepts  he  will  succeed  the  late  Dr.  F. 
DeWitt  Talmage.  The  church  is  located  on 
South  Broad  street  in  the  downtown  district, 
where  for  years  stood  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church,  whose  pastor  was  Dr.  T. 
W.  J.  Wylie.  It  united  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  Chambers  Memorial  church,  which  had 
formerly  been  an  independent  Presbyterian 
church  under  the  pastorate  of  the  distinguished 
Rev.  John  Chambers.  Through  the  sale  of  its 
property  a  large  endowment  was  secured  for 
the  united  church.  As  an  institutional  church 
it  occupies  a  field  where  much  influence  could 
be  exerted. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hotchkin  died  in  this  city 
last  week,  aged  79.  He  was  registrar  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
and  rector  emeritus  of  St.  Luke's  church, 
Bustleton.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  minister,  well  known  a  generation 
ago,  B.  B.  Hotchkin,  D.  D.,  permanent  clerk 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years 
the  son  was  distinguished,  in  and  beyond  the 
denomination  with  which  connected,  for  his 
historical  researches  and  frequent  publications 
of  sketches  of  early  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania history.  He  also  published  several 
devotional  works  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  fraternal  spirit. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wicker  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  formerly  pastor 
of  Puritan  church  of  this  city,  has  been  supply- 
ing Bridgeport  church. 

Olney  church.  Rev.  W.  H.  Wells  pastor,  is 
being  renovated  and  improved  and  services  are 
held  in  the  basement.  Rev.  W.  M.  Schall  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  last  Sunday. 

One  of  the  elders  of  St.  Paul  church,  David 
W.  Dickey,  did  not  long  survive  his  former 
beloved  pastor.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller.  His  death 
occurred  July  29.    He  was  a  charter  member. 

W.   P.  White. 

An  interesting  service  was  held  in  the  Ridley 
Park  church  the  evening  of  July  25.  Miss 
Jessie  Lawson  Rodgers,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  take  up  work 
in  Korea,  is  a  member  of  this  church,  and  a 
large  number  of  members  assembled  to  give 
her  a  farewell  reception.  The  minister.  Rev. 
S.  T.  Linton,  presided ;  a  most  interesting  and 
effective  address  was  delivered  by  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier,  D.  D.,  of  Hollond  Memorial  church, 
and  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Weitzel, 
president  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  Chester  Presbytery.  Appropriate 
gifts  were  presented  to  Miss  Rodgers  by  the 
missionary  society  and  the  ladies'  aid  society 
of  the  church.  The  church  has  undertaken 
to  pay  half  of  Miss  Rodgers's  salary,  and  con- 
siders itself  privileged  in  having  its  own  rep- 
resentative in  the  foreign  field. 


Denominational  Rallies  at  Winona 

Winona  Bible  conference,  which  opens  Aug. 
23,  gives  promise  of  being  the  best  yet  held. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  program  denomina- 
national  conferences  are  being  planned  for  each 
afternoon  from  3  -.30  to  5.  Presbyterians  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  fact  that  Mod- 
erator Mark  A.  Matthews  is  to  deliver  the 
opening  address  of  the  Bible  conference  and 
preach  Sunday  morning.  The  Friday  afternoon 
conference  is  to  be  Moderators'  Day.  Ex- 
Moderator  Charles  Little  will  preside  and  Mod- 
erator Matthews  and  Dr.  William  Henry 
Roberts  will  speak.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
there  will  be  held  a  reception  for  Presbyterians 
at  the  Hillside.  Monday  will  be  Evangelistic 
Day,  with  Rev.  George  G.  Mahy,  secretary  of 
the  evangelistic  committee,  as  speaker.  Tues- 
day afternoon  will  be  given  to  missions. 
Wednesday  will  be  Problem  Day,  with  George 
N.  Luccock,  D.  D.,  in  charge,  representing 
the  committee  on  vacancies  and  supply.  Thurs- 
day will  be  a  day  of  prayer.  Friday  the  matter 
of  sustentation  will  be  considered.  W.  J.  John- 
son, D.  D.,  field  representative,  will  represent 
the  Sustentation  Fund.  The  chairman  of  the 
Presbyterian  denominational  conference  is  Rev. 
James  M.  Eakins  of  Warsaw,  Ind. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Historic  West  Side  Church  Deeds  Its  Property 
to  Church  Extension  Board-  Various  Pulpit 
Supplies  for  August. 

Jefferson  Park  church,  situated  at  Throop 
and  Adams  streets,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
growing  Chicago  was  the  scene  of  activities 
which  meant  large  things  to  Presbyterianism. 
Among  its  honored  pastors  were  Robert  Pat- 
terson, D.  D. ;  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
David  C.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  professor  emeritus 
of  Greek  exegesis  in  McCormick  Seminary. 
From  its  eldership  came  Evangelist  William 
A.  Sunday,  D.  D.  Members  as  well  as  min- 
isters of  those  former  days  have  departed. 
Conditions  within  and  without  the  church  are 
such  today  that  the  officers  have  deemed  it  the 
wise  course  to  give  over  the  property  to  the 
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Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  ^^ojyg'^r.gkTs 
HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  el  urches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  desigms  and 
estimates  before  buying.  Ask  for  Catalog  H. 
Honker  Studios.  658  Washington  Bool.  Chlcagro 


Dill  DITC    Platform  Chair*.  Sunday  Seheel  Saata, 
rllLrl  i  a,  Collaetlan  Plata*,  Chureh  Paw*.  Sohoal 
Da*k*,  Opera  Chair*.  Lodg*  and 
Bank  Purnltur*.  Offic*  Dssk*. 
A*k  lor  Catalog  by  numbsr  onljr 
vl06  Cbnr«hPnilt'r«|8choolDnk.  8106 
£105  IiodgePnralhirclOpers  Chair*  O105  I 
B106  Buk  Fomltarclone*  Dctk.  DlOoJ 
E.  1.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CI.,  CHICAGO 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  ASX8  AJin  CBAFTB,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  ISIO.OO  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart.  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  FINANCES  \Tr:'i:,VXtFol 

Envelopes.  Half  Expense.  Triple  results.  Increase  your 
Church  finances  by  using  the  De  Luxe.  "Write  at  once. 
1I1A.UI80N  PlIBLIMHINe  CO.,      Peoria,  III. 


Stereoptlcons  and  Sfov- 
inic    Picture  Machines, 

large  stoclc  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious. Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanternsrand 


slides  rented.   C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


»S.y?.l,STEREOPTICOHS. 

PFNTIIIC  HEW  METHOD  8c  SUBJECTS. 
KLIl  I  I IIV.  CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 
MOORE  HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASONIC  TENPLt. 
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Inspirational  Writings  of  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D. 


Home- Making 


^1.00  net;  $1.08,  postpaid. 


The  Cap  Sheaf  to  Dr.  Miller^s 
Wonderful  Series  of  Books 

Devotional  Hours  With  the  Bible 

Complete  in  eight  crown  octavo  volumes.  Per 
volume,  j5i-2S,  postpaid.  Entire  series,  $8.oo, 
postpaid. 


The  Wedded  Life 

60  cents  net:  65  cents,  postpaid;  j5i.oo  net; 
$i.oS,  postpaid. 

In  His  Steps 

With  or  without  certificate  of  reception  into 
church  membership.  Cloth.  II2  pages.  25 
cents  net.  postpaid;  in  quantities,  20  cents 
each,  carriage  extra. 

Given  to  God 

A  Memento  of  the  Day  of  Baptism.  25  cents 
net,  postpaid. 

Manual  for  Communicants'  Classes 

10  cents  net,  postpaid. 


Life's  Byways  and  Waysides 

j5i.oonei;  $1.08,  postpaid. 

Weekday  Religion 

)5l.ooneT;  $1.09,  postpaid. 

Practical  Religion 

$1.00  net;  $r.io,  postpaid. 

Our  New  Edens 

50  cents  net ;  56  cents,  postpaid. 

Bits  of  Pasture 

60  cents  net;  65  cent?,  postpaid. 

For  a  Busy  Day 

40  cents  net;  44  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Story  of  Joseph 

25  cents  net;  31  cents,  postpaid. 


Gems  from  Dr.  Miller's  Pen 
in  Pamphlet  Form  for  widest 
circulation.  Price,  1  cent  each 

Being  Christians  on  Weekdays 
Broken  Lives 

Can  We  Learn  to  be  Contented? 

Death  of  Children 

God's  Will  in  Our  Prayers 

A  Happy  New  Year 

Help  for  Worried  Weekdays 

How  to  Get  Help  From  the  Bible 

Making  Beautiful  Years 

Manly  Men 

Personal  Prayer 

Practical  Consecration 

Recognition  in  Heaven 

Religion  in  the  Home 

Shall  We  Worry  ? 

Shut  In 

Taking  Cheerful  Views 
The  Blessing  of  Quietness 
The  Church  and  Its  Services 
The  Duty  of  Forgetting  Sorrow 
The  Ministry  of  Sorrow 
Why  Am  I  a  Presbyterian? 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  Street 

Chicago,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Nashville,  415  Church  Street 

St.  Louis,  505  N.  Seventh  Street  Pittsburgh,  204  Fulton  Building 

Cincinnati,  420  Elm  Street 


Church  Extension  Board  lo  use  as  it  seems 
best  for  local  and  wider  Presbyterian  interests. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Church  Extension 
Board  a  committee  from  Jefferson  Park  church 
appeared  and  handed  over  a  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty. The  board  has  accepted  the  gift  and  is 
planning  to  put  the  property  in  shape  for  the 
largest  work  that  has  been  done  in  years. 
Oak  Park  First  church  will  furnish  both  means 
and  workers  for  the  enterprise  under  the  new 
management. 

When  Alexander  Alison,  D.  D.,  became  pas- 
tor of  Hyde  Park  church  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  A. 
Vance,  he  did  not  move  into  the  manse  building 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  east,  but  took  up 
his  abode  at  1454  Hyde  Park  avenue.  It  now 
appears  that  there  was  a  method  in  this  de- 
parture. The  church  officers  announced  that 
they  are  glad  to  "report  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  church  equipment  in  the  form  of  a  church 
house."  Whatever  institutional  work  the 
church  undertakes  will  have  a  home  in  the 
first  floor  rooms — already  used  by  the  boys' 
club  and  the  girls'  club.  Church  offices,  with 
room  for  pastor's  study  and  church  secretary, 
will  be  on  the  second  floor.  The  ladies'  aid 
society  assumed  the  cost. 

Avondale  church,  under  the  ministry  of 
Frederick  W.  Baekameyer,  a  student  in  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  is  lending  itself  to  the 
growing  community.  Aug.  4  E.  N.  Ware, 
D.  D.,  conducted  communion.  Five  were  re- 
ceived into  the  membership. 

Dr.  Duncan  C.  Milner,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  presbytery,  whose  activities  did  not  cease 
with  his  retirement  from  the  active  pastorate, 
came  into  prominence  through  the  publication 
of  one  of  his  sermons  in  The  Record  Herald 
Aug.  5.  Dr.  Milner's  name,  however,  is  not 
new  in  the  public  press,  as  he  is  a  frequent 
contributor  upon  public  topics. 

Overture  to  Facilitate  Assembly's  Work 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  presbytery  Aug.  5 
the  stated  clerk  read  the  report  of  Frederick 
P.  Vose  of  his  attendance  upon  the  General 
Assembly  at  Louisville.  In  this  report  Mr. 
Vose  offered  several  suggestions  relative  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  General  Assembly. 
This  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
bills  and  overtures,  with  instructions  to  reduce 
Mr.  Vose's  plan  to  an  overture  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Rev.  Alexander  G. 
Patterson,  late  of  Christ  church,  was  dismissed 
to  Presbytery  of  Minneapolis.  William  H. 
Marbach  was  received  as  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Marbach  is  a  member  of  Christ  church.  Rev. 
F.  A.  Geisenheimer  was  received  from  Pres- 
bytery of  Springfield.  He  has  already  entered 
upon  work  in  connection  with  Olivet  Institute. 

E.  P.  Day,  a  student  in  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, formerly  affiliated  with  the  United 
Brethren  Church  in  Indiana,  received  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  of  Indian- 
apolis in  June.  Mr.  Day  is  stated  supply  at 
Endeavor  church. 

Rev.  J.  Frank  Young  of  Carthage,  111., 
moderator  of  synod,  will  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  Aug.  18. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Kenwood  Evangelical 
Church  is  being  served  by  a  notable  list  of 
Presbyterians  during  Dr.  McCartney's  trip 
abroad.  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden  of  Pittsburg 
preached  on  the  last  two  Sundays  of  July.  Dr. 
Joseph  \V.  Cochran  on  Aug.  4  and  11.  Dr. 
Scott  I.  Hersey  is  announced  for  Aug.  18  and 
Dr.  David  Wylie  of  New  York  for  Aug.  25. 

Dr.  Louis  P.  Cain  of  Edgewater  church,  with 
his  family,  is  spending  the  month  of  August 
at  Little  Point  Sable,  Mich.  The  following 
dates  will  be  filled  by  Chicago  pastors :  Aug. 
18  Rev.  George  H.  Simonson,  Aug.  25  Rev. 
F.  A.  Hosmer. 

Rev.  R.  Calvin  Dobson  of  Highland  Park 
church  is  at  Harbor  Point,  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  occupied  Highland  Park 
pulpit  on  last  Sunday.  Supplies  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  are:  Aug.  18  Rev.  R. 
A.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  Moberly.  Mo. ;  Aug.  25 
Rev.  R.  D.  Scott,  D.  D. 


"The  Awakened  Church"  will  be  the  subject 
of  special  conferences  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
during  the  week  of  Aug.  18-24.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Professor  Shailer  Mathews 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  G.  A. 
Johnston  Ross  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  A.  Francis  of  Clarendon 
Street  Baptist  church,  Boston ;  J.  Campbell 
White,  general  secretary  of  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement,  and  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, chancellor  of  Chautauqua  Institution. 


Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation 

The  executive  commission  announces  that 
the  combination  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Relief  and  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund 
has  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  at  present 
practicable.  The  two  boards  consist  of  iden- 
tical directors.  John  R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  both  boards,  and 
R.  M.  Schick  vice-president.  The  secretaries 
and  treasurers  have  been  continued  in  office 
until  Oct.  1,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Correspondence, 
therefore,  for  the  Board  of  Relief  should  be 
addressed  for  the  present  to  B.  L.  Agnew, 
D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary,  and  checks 
should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  W.  W.  Heber- 
ton,  D.  D.,  treasurer.  Correspondence  for  the 
Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund  should  be  ad- 
dressed for  the  present  to  John  R.  Sutherland, 
D.  D.,  821  Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia, 
and  checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  W. 
H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  treasurer. 

The  earnest  and  generous  support  of  the 
church  for  both  these  agencies  is  requested. 
The  Assembly's  action  has  not  interfered  with 
"the  charters,  the  rules,  the  funds  or  the 
functions  of  either  of  the  two  agencies."  Two 
facts  are  emphasized:  i.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  relief  department  of  the  provi- 
sions established  for  ministers  who  are  now 
aged  or  disabled  or  for  those  who  become 
such.  2.  In  connection  with  the  sustentation 
department  the  rights  of  all  members  will  be 
protected,  and  every  young  man  seeking  ordina- 
tion "will  be  confronted  with  the  solemn  and 


sacred  expectation  of  the  church  that  he  shall 
begin  at  once  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age, 
or  for  his  dependents,  by  making  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  during  the  time  of  his 
active  ministry." 

The  churchwide  movement  recommended  by 
the  Assembly  to  secure  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  as  a  permanent  endowment  fund 
will  be  carefully  planned  at  an  early  date.  The 
contributions  to  this  endowment  fund  are  to 
be  divided  between  the  two  departments  ac- 
cording to  the  designation  of  the  donors. 

For  the  Executive  Commission : 
Charles  Little, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Relief  and  Sus- 
tentation. 

William  H.  Roberts, 
Secretary  Executive  Commission. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Searle,  pastor  emeritus  of  Cal- 
vary church  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  is  dead.  He 
was  born  in  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  the  son 
of  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister,  Jeremiah  Searle, 
Sr.  His  own  ministry  began  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  1858.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  chaplain.  After  brief  pas- 
torates elsewhere  he  became  pastor  of  Calvary 
church  in  1873,  and  his  active  service  in  that 
pulpit  continued  until  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  pure  devo- 
tion to  his  ministry.  The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Stockwell,  pastor  of  Newburg 
First  church,  assisted  by  other  city  clergymen. 
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From  Various  Fields 


P  e  n  n  s  y  I  y  a  n  i  a 

Evangelism  in  Beaver  County 

At  a  meeting  of  Beaver  Presbytery  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inaugurate  an  evan- 
gelistic campaign  throughout  the  presbytery, 
the  bounds  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  county.  This  committee  was  asked  to  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  other  denominations 
as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  endeavor  to  make 
it  an  interdenominational  movement.  Its  ob- 
ject and  purpose  is  to  hold  open  air  meetings 
every  evening  for  a  week  on  street  corners  of 
every  town  in  the  valley,  and  also  in  every 
country  church  and  remote  schoolhouse.  The 
peaching  is  to  be  done  by  local  ministers,  as- 
sisted by  laymen  and  members  of  the  Personal 
Workers'  League.  At  least  two  different  de- 
nominations will  be  represented  by  the  speak- 
ers at  each  meeting,  and  no  remuneration  will 
be  asked  or  accepted  by  any  who  assist  in  the 
movement.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  Monaca, 
Woodlawn,  Sheffield  and  North  Branch,  with 
Presbyterian,  M.  E.,  Baptist,  U.  P.  and  Evan- 
gelical ministers  as  speakers.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  from  fifty  to  150  people  were  present, 
many  of  whom  never  attend  church  services. 
The  campaign  will  probably  continue  until 
October,  by  which  time  not  less  than  a  hundred 
such  meetings  will  have  been  held.  Some  of 
the  ministers  are  shortening  their  vacations  in 
order  to  give  more  of  their  time  to  this  work. 

G.  E.  Sehlbrede. 


Dr.  S.  G.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson  (Annie 
Rhea),  missionaries  in  Tabriz,  Persia,  are  at 
home  on  furlough.  Their  address  is  Indiana,  Pa. 

John  P.  Williams,  superintendent  of  First 
Presbyterian  Sunday  school  of  Kingston,  Pa., 
fell  dead  on  the  Sunday  school  platform  while 
addressing  the  school  Sunday,  Aug.  4. 

At  the  recent  communion  service  in  First 
church  of  Monaca,  Rev.  G.  E.  Sehlbrede  pas- 
tor, fifteen  members  were  received,  fourteen 
on  confession.  Of  these,  nine  were  men,  three 
of  whom  received  baptism.  A  rather  unusual 
feature  connected  with  the  service  was  that  the 
youngest  one  admitted  to  membership  was  16 
years  of  age,  the  oldest  above  70. 

At  the  last  communion  of  New  Kensington 
First  church  ninety  members  were  received, 
making  in  all  140  accessions  since  Jan.  i.  Rev. 
Larimore  S.  Denise  has  been  the  pastor  for 
ten  years  and  under  his  ministration  it  has 
grown  from  a  mission  chapel  of  180  members, 
with  a  small  wooden  building,  into  a  splendid 
congregation  of  over  500,  with  a  fine  brick 
church  and  separate  building  for  Sunday 
school  and  social  purposes.  This  is  Mr. 
Denise's  second  charge,  the  first  being  at  Clay 
Center,  Kan. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  William  Hoppaugh  recently  completed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  pastor  of  the  his- 
toric Presbyterian  church  in  Springfield  Town- 
ship. 

A  new  $8,000  electric  organ  in  Weequahic 
church,  Newark,  was  partly  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  organ  was  designed  by  Reginald 
L.  McAll,  organist.  It  has  482  speaking  pipes 
and  sixteen  nonspeaking  tubes. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Lillie  J.  Rogan,  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  W.  Rogan  of  First  church.  Red  Bank, 
who  was  killed  in  a  trolley  car  accident  near 
Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  was  held  in  the 
church  Aug.  i.  Rev.  Garrett  WyckofT  of  Red 
Bank  officiated. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Merrill,  formerly  president  of  Fisk 
University,  is  acting  minister  of  "old"  First 
church,  Newark,  during  the  vacation  of  Dr. 
W.  J.  Dawson,  the  pastor.  The  August 
preacher  at  Park  church.  Dr.  John  McDowell 
pastor,  every  Sunday  morning  this  month  is 
Rev.  M.  J.  Caldwell. 

The  Newark  board  of  health  has  taken  up  an 
official  discussion  of  the  proposed  requirement 
of  individual  cups  at  services  of  communion. 
One  commissioner  explained  that  in  his  opinion 
the  communion  cup  was  a  source  of  danger  to 
a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  kind 
of  cup.  His  reason  for  this  view  was  that 
people  are  more  apt  to  go  to  communion  when 
not  feeling  well  than  at  other  times.  For  this 
reason  he  feared  disease  might  easily  be  com- 


municated. Another  commissioner  argued  that 
the  question  was  one  for  the  churches  them- 
selves to  take  up  and  not  the  board  of  health. 
The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  that  the 
health  officer  was  authorized  to  confer  with 
the  churches  and  see  if  something  could  be 
done  to  remedy  the  so-called  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Miss  Nellie  K.  Foote  of  Elizabeth  is  the  new 
state  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  taking  the  place  of  Miss 
Ida  B.  Stevens  of  Summit,  who  served  in  that 
position  fourteen  years.  Miss  Foote  was 
formerly  district  secretary  for  Union  county. 
Frederick  L.  Mintel  of  Rahway  is  publicity 
secretary. 

Rev.  Jesse  M.  Corum  of  West  Orange  chapel 
will  sail  soon  for  a  term  in  the  study  of  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. He  goes  as  a  fellow  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  graduated  three  years 
ago.  He  received  the  fellowship  at  graduation, 
but  being  unable  to  avail  himself  of  it  then 
has  been  preaching  in  West  Orange  during  the 
intervening  time. 

Indiana 

Still  Watching  Indianapolis  Officials 

Impeachment  proceedings  against  the  city 
ofificials,  noted  in  another  department  of  The 
Continent  recently,  have  not  been  withdrawn 
because  of  the  published  promise  of  the  mayor 
that  the  law  would  be  enforced.  Instead,  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Church  Federation  laid 
plans  for  raising  $5,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  matters — unless  satisfactory  evidence  is 
given  that  promises  are  to  be  explicitly  ful- 
filled. The  federation  outlined  plans  for  greater 
and  more  persistent  vigilance  along  all  lines 
of  law  enforcement. 

As  most  of  the  ministers  are  absent  this 
month  the  church  notices  reveal  many  visiting 
preachers  in  the  pulpits.  Among  them  are 
Rev.  T.  J.  Graham  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  at 
Second  ;  F.  W.  Grossman,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin, 
and  C.  J.  Armentrout  of  Monticello  at  Grace  ; 
J.  L.  Burt  of  Irvington  at  East  Washington 
Street  and  West  Washington  Street;  James 
Eillington  of  University  Heights  at  Seventh, 
Alfred  Kummer,  D.  D.,  at  Memorial  and  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  White  of  Bloomington  at  Taber- 
nacle. At  First  the  new  assistant  minister. 
Rev.  L.  P.  Sherwin,  is  on  duty;  while  Irving- 
ton  unites  with  other  churches  of  that  suburb 
in  a  union  service. 

The  union  tent  meetings  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  city  have  grown  in  influence  and 
support  in  the  last  three  weeks,  there  being 
now  fifteen  churches  cooperating.  A  new  loca- 
tion has  been  chosen,  as  the  plan  contemplated, 
and  new  ministers  will  be  heard.  Audiences 
as  large  as  1,500  have  assembled  and  the  spirit 
of  unity  has  been  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment. Musical  features  last  week  were  under 
the  supervision  of  Frank  C.  Huston  of 
Irvington.  C.  R.  S. 

New  York 

Rev.  J.  T.  Searles  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Genoa  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

In  that  time  the  church  has  received  twenty- 
seven  members,  fifteen  on  confession. 

Dr.  F.  Hyatt  Smith  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  Central  church  of  Buffalo  for  a  year, 
since  the  death  of  the  late  pastor.  Dr.  Henry. 
Eighty-one  members  have  been  added  to  the 
roll  within  that  year. 

Wisconsin 

Perseverance  church,  Milwaukee,  is  building. 
The  structure  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  modern, 
and  contain  a  gymnasium.  The  auditorium  is 
to  seat  about  500.  Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson, 
the  pastor,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Iowa. 

Michigan 

Rev.  P.  B.  Ferris,  pastor  of  Escanaba  church, 
and  his  bride  will  be  given  a  reception  by  the 
people  of  the  church  and  city  on  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  next  month. 

North  Dakota 

Most  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  four 
students,   Messrs.    McDonne!,    McConnell  and 
Hur.phrey3,  in  Mouse  River  Presbytery,  and 
Mr.  Watt  in  Minnewaukon  Presbytery.  With 
(Continued  on  page  116-;) 


01  FAQM  MORTCACES  ^ 


gUY  THE  SECURITIES 

your  savings  bank  would  buy 
and  get  all  the  income.  You 
can  do  it  through  our  investment 
service. 

Send  for  Circular  "G"-on 
Farm  Mortgages. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.OKLA. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.  W.  Meholln.  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F.  H.  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank.  Boise;  JohnE.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise;  Wm.  RIdenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO.,  Ltd. 

C  B.  COXE.  Prei.  mad  Gen.  Mgr. 

BOISE  IDAHO 


^arm  Mortgages. 


Farm  Land  worth  from  three  to  five  times 
he  oblieation  sf  cures  our  First  Mortgages 
ncttiDE  6%  .  Write  for  booklet  "C'and 
list  of  offerings      Highest  references. 


Lander  &  Co.  Grand  fork&Ji 


Farm  Mortgages 


A #      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT-Terted  by 
snr  customers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  VNION  MOKTeA.eE  CO.. 
105  West  erand  Ave.,       OlOTla,  New  Mexico 

OWNER  SICK,  will  sell  640  acres  of  land  in  the 

FAMOUS  JUDITH  BASIN,  MONT., 

at  $50  per  acre.  Such  land  is  selling  as  high  as  $60 
per  acre  here.  Or  vyill  give  mortgage  for  6  to  10 
years  at  7%  for  $18, 000.  Good  crops  every  year. 
Two  miles  from  Hobson .  Deal  with  owner.  Springs 
for  all  uses.    Finest  Northern  clinr  ate.  Address, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  GASTON,  Pres.  Minister,  Hobson,  Mont. 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 

'7C\Of^   Farm  MortKagres  they  vrill  net  you  b%  to 

•  ^  /O  6%  interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70  j  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
lojin.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  HART,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 

BBTANT  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale 


Corn  Lands  in 
Southern  Minnesota 

We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures. 

DRAKE  &  BALLARD  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cenis  per  copy  by  maiL 
Ji£tumal>l(  »ampU*  maiUd  to  pr./gpemve  purchase: 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Bew  York  or  Chicago 
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Financial  Situation 

Financiers  have  been  studying  the  recent 
speeches  of  the  three  presidential  candidates, 
together  with  the  platform  of  the  new  party. 
Such  a  scrutiny  seems  to  show  that  no  matter 
who  is  elected  next  November,  something  there- 
after will  be  done  to  the  tariff  and  something 
will  be  done  with  the  trusts.  These  are  the 
two  sensitive  spots  of  American  commercial 
life,  and  regardless  of  what  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit may  be  to  the  consuming  public,  toward 
whom  so  much  concern  is  now  being  expressed, 
the  earlier  effect  of  tackling  these  problems 
in  earnest  will  be  disturbing  to  general  busi- 
ness. Frequently  during  the  campaign  years 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  general 
business  simply  to  mark  time.  This  tendency 
has  not  been  observable  as  yet  this  year,  and 
it  is  possible  that  by  the  time  politics  reaches 
a  more  acute  stage  the  country  will  have  ac- 
quired such  business  momentum  that  no  out- 
side factor  will  materially  disturb  the  advantage 
of  prosperity. 

While  the  political  outlook  must  not  be  en- 
tirely ignored,  the  crop  outlook  is  by  far  of 
more  importance  to  the  nation  at  large.  At 
present  it  is  reported  generally  good ;  in  some 
places,  notably  in  the  northwestern  tier  of 
states,  more  than  good.  The  iron  and  steel 
trade  is  active ;  over  20  per  cent  more  pig 
iron  was  manufactured  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
191 1,  and  the  steel  mills  are  said  to  be  crowded 
with  orders.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  are  now  buying  freely. 

Manufacturing  Capacity  Taxed 

Discussing  the  iron  and  steel  situation,  a 
leading  journal  says  that  when  the  recently 
completed  expansion  of  iron  and  steel  making 
capacity  was  first  contemplated  "it  was  thought 
by  some  excellent  steel  authorities  that  that 
expansion  would  take  care  of  all  probable  de- 
mand for  about  five  years.  But  even  now 
capacity  is  pretty  fully  taxed,  and  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  next  year  or  two  are 
directing  attention  to  the  wisdom  of  still 
greater  expansion.  More  or  less  of  the  present 
demand  is  compensatory  for  recent  dullness. 
The  railroads  after  long  economy  are  now 
in  the  market,  and  permanently,  not  so  much 
for  laying  tracks  as  to  put  existing  mileage 
into  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency. 
Locomotive,  car  and  supply  establishments  are 
nearing  their  maximum  output.  The  uncom- 
pleted plans  for  next  year's  activities,  so  far 
as  known,  indicate  a  decidedly  greater  call  on 
furnaces,  mills  and  factories  than  this  year." 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a 
report  originating  in  Boston  that  nine  Ameri- 
cans now  own  three  billions  of  the  world's 
wealth.  The  list,  which  is,  of  course,  based 
on  guess  work,  is  headed  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller with  $1,000,000,000,  Andrew  Carnegie 
with  exactly  half  as  much,  J.  P.  Morgan  with 
$300,000,000,  William  Rockefeller  with  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  and  George  F.  Baker  with 
the  same  sum,  James  R.  Duke  and  James  Still- 
man  with  $200,000,000  apiece,  and  Henry  C. 
Frick  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  with  $150,000,000 
each.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  Phippses, 
•the  Moores,  the  Reids,  the  Goulds,  the  Astors 
and  many  others  whose  fortunes  range  from 
$50,000,000  up  to  the  lowest  amount  credited 
to  the  billionaire  nine. 

National  Banks  Number  7,400 

During  the  month  of  July  there  were  received 
by  the  controller  of  the  currency  twenty-five 
applications  to  organize  national  banks. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  approved  and  four 
rejected. 

On  July  31  the  total  number  of  national 
banks  organized  was  10,235,  of  which  2,835 
had  discontinued  business,  leaving  in  existence 
7,400  banks  with  authorized  capital  of  $1,054,- 
350,435  and  circulation  outstanding  secured 
by  bonds  $721,620,148.  The  total  amount  of 
national  bank  circulation  outstanding  was  $744,- 
905,941,  of  which  $23,282,793  was  covered  by 
lawful  money.  State  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies are  not  included  in  this  list. 


On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
from  Middlebury  College  President  George  S. 
Sweet  of  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology  in 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  Dr.  Sweet  is  a  classmate 
of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Continent,  whom  Middlebury  honored 
in  a  similar  way  about  ten  years  ago. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DlinoislVnst&SaTm^sBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 
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FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCADSB 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
iulTancu  limited  to  SOS  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securltle* 
TOUB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFH  and  TODB  INTHBBST  la 
PROMPT  and  CBRTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NHW  TOKX 
■zchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Informatlo*' 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP. 
Vica-Pni 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relaspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WA^I.TEK  B.  rA.aCViA.l,TL.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


COlPMALTi^vsT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adami 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2.  /I  interest  on  Checlting  Account!. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

CL  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  ih 
!^nking;  and  malung  Farm  Mortgages.  41,  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON, 


LISBON 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit' 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

"During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Zost  a  DoUiir. 
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I 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

iSend  for  Sooklet  It      xmiONTXCLX!,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  .TvSi 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS   ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  N.  Boblna,  Treas* 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


6 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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the  return  of  these  men  to  their  studies  im- 
portant fields  will  be  left  vacant.  Six  men  are 
now  needed.  Ministers  desiring  work  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  Rev.  Howard  S. 
Morrison,  pastor-evangelist  for  the  two  presby- 
teries, at  Rugby, 

Devils  Lake  church  is  making  steady  prog- 
ress. Twenty  people  have  been  added  to  mem- 
bership since  the  coming  of  Rev.  A.  Torbet 
the  first  of  the  year.  'Mr.  Torbet  is  a  firm 
believer  in  religious  papers.  Thirty-five  of  his 
families  are  now  regular  readers  of  The  Con- 
tinent. 

Iowa 

With  Cedar  Rapids  Churches 

Rev.  E.  Winslow  Brown  of  Olivet  church  at- 
tends the  Winona  Bible  conference  and  later 
visits  in  Ohio  during  his  vacation.  The  church 
finances  under  a  one  budget  scheme  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Shedd  at  the  midweek  service 
Aug.  7  in  the  Sinclair  Memorial  church  made 
an  earnest  appeal  to  his  people  in  behalf  of  the 
emergency  call  for  China. 

Westminster  church  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Pressly  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  the 
U.  P.  church,  Washington,  Pa.,  Sept.  i.  A 
congregational  meeting  was  held  July  31  to 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  church  edifice. 
Rev.  Scott  W.  Smith  supplied  the  pulpit 
Aug.  1 1 . 

Clarence  church  called  Rev.  H.  S.  Condit  of 
Unity  church,  Iowa  City,  at  a  congregational 
meeting  Aug.  4,  moderated  by  Rev.  Scott  W. 
Smith,  synodical  missionary. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Gravenstein  of  German 
church,  Grundy  Center,  has  received  twenty- 
three  members  this  year.  A  number  of  Ger- 
man Presbyterian  families  are  moving  into 
Grundy  Center  and  the  prospects  of  this  church 
are  encouraging.  Mr.  Gravenstein  has  recently 
moved  into  a  new  manse. 

Rev.  John  E.  Drake,  pastor  of  Holland 
(German)  church  for  more  than  thirteen  years, 
has  been  called  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the 
German  Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque. 
Holland  church  was  served  by  the  late  Rev. 
Behrend  Van  der  Las  for  twenty-five  years.  A 
son.  Rev.  John  C.  Van  der  Las,  is  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  in  Arizona. 


Rev.  R.  C.  Crowley,  aged  94,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Iowa,  died 
at  Corning  on  the  evening  of  July  14. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Sawyers  spent  a  part 
of  July  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Mr.  Sawyers 
is  the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Davenport. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor  of  Tekamah,  Neb.,  spent 
a  week  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  at  Davenport.  He  came  all  the  way 
from  Nebraska  on  his  motorcycle. 

Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  of  the  country  life 
department  of  the  Home  Board  delivered  an 
address  before  the  students  at  Ames  College 
recently.  The  occasion  was  a  rural  life  con- 
ference held  at  the  college. 

An  informal  reception  was  given  by  First 
church,  Davenport,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
McCusky,  the  two  missionaries  who  represent 
that  church  in  India.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCusky 
are  to  return  to  their  field  early  in  the  fall. 

Central  Park  church  of  Cedar  Rapids  has  re- 
ceived fifty-four  additions  to  its  membership 
since  April  i,  when  the  annual  report  was 
made  to  presbytery.  Every  few  Sabbaths  mem- 
bers are  welcomed  into  fellowship.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Samuel  Conybeare,  recently  baptized  eleven 
infants. 

On  July  28  Clarksville  ciiurch  dedicated  a 
new  church  building  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $9,000.  Rev.  W.  B.  Sanford  of  Waterloo 
preached  morning  and  evening  and  raised  dur- 
ing the  day  over  $3,000.  In  the  afternoon  Rev. 
W.  E.  Fisher  of  Greene  preached,  followed  by 
the  communion,  at  which  time  two  young  peo- 
ple were  received.  The  congregation  had  wor- 
shiped in  the  old  building  for  forty-five  years, 
but  finally  outgrew  it.  Rev.  W.  S.  Sinclair 
is  the  pastor  and  has  been  on  the  field  nearly 
six  years. 

Washington 

Rev.  David  W.  Ferry,  pastor  of  Emmanuel 
church,  Spokane,  has  been  given  a  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  regain  his  health.    He  com- 


bines the  quest  for  health  with  a  journey  to  his 
birth  land,  Scotland,  to  visit  an  aged  mother. 
He  has  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his  safe 
return.  His  pulpit  was  filled  during  July  with 
city  ministers  and  lay  workers.  During  August 
it  is  filled  by  S.  S.  Cryor,  D.  D.,  of  Oregon, 
111.,  two  of  whose  sons  are  in  business  in 
Spokane. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Sunnyside  will  be  vacant  Oct.  1,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hedges,  pastor,  having  resigned.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Funk, 
chairman  of  committee.  In  a  late  issue  of  The 
Continent  an  item  concerning  the  dedication 
of  this  church  erroneously  stated  that  the 
church  is  located  in  Oregon.  The  total  seat- 
ing capacity  is  about  400,  instead  of  only  250. 
The  churches  formally  joining  in  the  evening 
services  (giving  up  their  own)  included  the 
M.  E.  church,  as  well  as  the  others  previously 
named. 

South  Dakota 

The  church  of  Watertown  recently  gave  the 
pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Kearns,  and  his  wife  a 
pleasant  surprise  on  their  "tin  wedding"  an- 
niversary in  the  way  of  a  tin  box  filled  with 
silver  dollars.  The  appreciation  of  the  church 
was  further  indicated  by  offering  the  pastor 
an  increase  of  salary  and  a  month's  vacation. 

At  a  meeting  of  Central  Dakota  Presbytery 
Aug.  6  the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Linton  as 
stated  clerk  and  treasurer  was  accepted  and 
Rev.  L.  Carmen  Bell  of  Huron  was  elected 
his  successor.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
Second  church  of  Flandreau  and  Mr.  Linton 
was  dissolved  and  he  was  granted  a  letter  to 
Muskogee  Presbytery. 

The  house  of  worship  of  Daviston  church  in 
Black  Hills  Presbytery  v/as  dedicated  Aug.  4. 
The  same  day  an  elder  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  Bethany  church,  which  worships 
in  a  sod  schoolhouse.  Rev.  J.  S.  Surbeck  of 
Rapid  City  conducted  the  services  in  each 
case  and  also  administered  the  sacrament. 
These  churches  in  connection  with  Bison,  the 
county  seat  of  Perkins  county,  are  left  without 
a  minister  by  the  leaving  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Ploetz 
to  become  stated  supply  of  Scotland  church. 

After  a  pastorate  of  over  eight  years  Rev. 
John  C.  Linton  of  Second  Flandreau  church 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Oklahoma.  Under  his 
leadership  this  church  has  erected  a  beautiful, 
well  appointed  stone  building,  its  second  house 
of  worship ;  has  attained  self-support  and  much 


Let  Your  Light  Shine  into 
the  Mountains 

Back  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
forty  miles  from  the  nearest  standard  gauge 
railroad,  is  situated  the  Lees-McRae  Institute. 
For  thirteen  years  the  pupils  have  faithfully 
studied  their  lessons  around  the  dining  tables 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps.  This  school  is  the 
oldest,  largest  and  the  most  fruitful  mission 
school  in  the  mountains  under  the  care  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  name 
"Lees-McRae"  is  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lees  of 
New  York  and  Mrs.  McRae  of  North  Carolina, 
suggestive  of  the  union  that  exists  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  both  sections  have 
helped  in  the  work  that  it  is  doing. 

This  school  is  now  trying  to  raise  the  money 
to  harness  a  water  power  that  is  going  to  waste 
on  its  property  to  furnish  electricity  for  light 
and  power.  Among  other  advantages  an  elec- 
tric plant  would  save  time,  labor  and  money, 
lessen  the  danger  of  fire,  give  the  pupils  more 
time  for  study,  add  efficiency  and  breadth  to 
the  medical  work  of  the  school  and  demonstrate 
to  other  mountain  villages  the  value  of  water 
power.  The  survey  and  estimates  of  cost  have 
been  carefully  made.  The  cost  will  be  $5,000, 
or  $10  per  light  for  the  500  lights  that  it  is 
hoped  to  install. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
one  light  ($10)  or  "one  ray"  of  light  ($1),  or 
wishing  further  information  concerning  the 
school  may  communicate  with  the  president. 
Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
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"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 
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DOWLDEN 

Dells 

FOR  CHURCH 
AND  SCHOOL 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 


Sweet  Tone 
Far  Sounding 
Durable 

Catalogue  Free. 
NORTHVILLE,  MICH. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY,  N.Y.  AMD 
 I77BROADWAY.NY.CITY. 

BELLS 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beet  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  If.  TAMDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Bnektje  Bell  Fonodrj 
(Iitab.  lUI).  569  B.  Smwd  St.,  CIRCIflHATI,  0. 
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The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundry,  CHIME, 
Established  jSCHOOL 
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CHURCH  SEATING 
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CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Go.,Ltd.,1 0  Park  Place,Northvllle,Mlch. 


STERE9PnC0NS 
Slide,  Renting 
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ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Oiler. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Addres* 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  Ma 
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THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Best  (or  pew  or  altar  communion.  Uses  short,  shal- 
low cup,  glassor  aluminum  (indestructible)  no  tippine  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  (or  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Oder."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi    I,  Lima,  Ohio 
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more  than  doubled  its  membership.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  of  the  synod  and  all 
the  years  previous  to  Mr.  Linton's  coming  had 
received  home  mission  aid.  Mr.  Linton  was 
stated  clerk  and  treasurer  of  his  presbytery, 
which  has  lost  by  removal  during  the  past  year 
four  of  its  strongest  ministers. 

Besides  the  half  dozen  self-sustaining 
churches  in  this  synod  now  seeking  pastors, 
the  scores  or  more  of  churches  and  missions 
now  being  served  by  students  will  soon  be  left 
ministerless  as  the  time  comes  for  these  stu- 
dents to  enter  upon  or  resume  their  studies  at 
the  seminaries.  The  stated  clerk  of  the  synod, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Carson  of  Huron,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  vacancies  and  supplies. 

First  church  of  Sioux  Falls,  Rev.  William 
Everett  Roberts  pastor,  recently  welcomed 
eight  members,  making  fourteen  since  his  com- 
ing three  months  ago.  At  the  communion  a 
letter  from  a  native  pastor  of  Syria  was  read, 
his  brother  being  one  of  the  new  members. 
The  letter,  written  in  Syria,  had  been  translated 
by  Rev.  William  Jessup  of  Syria.  The  session 
of  this  church  maintains  a  preparatory  class 
practically  all  the  year  and  the  pastor  finds 
help  in  the  use  of  the  intermediate  catechism. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  C.  P.  Bates  of  Rush  City  is  having  his 
annual  five  weeks'  vacation  and  at  the  same 
time  supplying  pulpits  in  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Montana. 

Rev.  David  B.  Spencer  has  closed  a  three 
years'  pastorate  at  Willmar.  During  this  pas- 
torate a  $4,000  manse  has  been  built  and  paid 
for.  C.  Harmon  Johnson,  D.  D.,  held  the 
longest  pastorate  there — eleven  years.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Jordan  supplied  the  church  Aug.  4. 

Kansas 

At  Kanopolis  Rev.  Frank  C.  Humphrey,  the 
pastor,  recently  organized  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
of  twenty-five  members,  and  a  teacher  training 
class  with  fifteen  members. 

The  manse  at  Hoxie  burned  to  the  ground 
July  31.  The  pastor.  Rev.  L.  E.  Humphrey, 
lost  over  $500  worth  of  goods.  This  pastor  and 
church  are  receiving  special  sympathy,  in  view 
of  the  close  financial  conditions  incident  to  crop 
failures  in  western  Kansas. 

Oklahoma 

Rev.  S.  V.  Fait,  pastor  of  Anadarko  church, 
will  spend  a  part  of  his  vacation  at  the  Hollis- 
ter.  Mo.,  Assembly. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Wilson  of  Chickasha  has  his 
vacation  this  month,  part  of  which  will  be  spent 
studying  institutional  church  work  in  Kansas 
City. 

Nebraska 

Hastings  Presbytery,  Synod  of  Nebraska,  de- 
sires several  good  men  for  missionary  fields ; 
salary  $1,000.  A  splendid  climate  and  a  great 
field  for  service  is  open  to  men  of  true  mis- 
sionary spirit.  Rev.  J.  ^V.  Pressly  of  Beaver 
City  is  chairman  of  the  home  mission  com- 
mittee. 


Mount  Hermon  School  of  Missions 

Many  Presbyterians  were  present  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  denominations  at  Mount 
Hermon,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  federate  summer  school  held 
its  sessions  July  22-2j^.  Among  them  were 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Pinney,  first  vice-chairman  of  the 
school  and  president  of  the  Woman's  Occi- 
dental Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Kelley,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Gribben,  secretary  of  bands;  Miss  Frances 
L.  Beardsley,  box  secretary ;  Mrs.  R.  B.  God- 
dard,  president  Woman's  Synodical  Society ; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Prutzman,  vice-president  synodical 
society ;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Boyce,  young  peo- 
ple's secretary ;  Mrs.  D.  U.  Ross,  editorial  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Aid- 
rich  and  Mrs.  R.  Cadwallader. 

The  daily  classes  in  the  two  new  textbooks, 
"Mo  rmonism,  the  Islam  of  America"  and 
"China's  New  Day,"  were  taught  by  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Wells,  widely  known  in  eastern  summer 
schools.  Another  speaker  was  Mrs.  George 
Coleman  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  The  council 
sent  Mrs.  Coleman  this  year  to  visit  all  the 
affiliated    summer   schools.     Among   the  mis- 


sionaries at  Mount  Hermon  this  year  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whiting  of  Korea. 

An  interesting  address  was  that  by  Rev.  Ng 
Poon  Chew,  a  Presbyterian,  editor  of  a 
Chinese  newspaper  in  San  Francisco.  The 
speaker  described  a  visit  to  China  and  to  his 
native  village.  He  had  been  in  America  thirty- 
three  years,  and  great  were  the  changes.  He 
went  to  the  temple  where  his  grandmother  had 
taught  him  as  a  little  boy  of  5  or  6  to  worship 
the  idol.  The  idol  was  there  still,  looking 
a  little  dirtier  perhaps.  "How's  business  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Ng  of  the  temple  keeper. 

"There  is  no  business  now,"  said  the  temple 
keeper.  "When  you  were  a  boy  everybody 
came  to  worship.  People  had  to  take  turns  to 
find  a  place  before  the  idol  to  worship.  But 
now  only  old  people  come,  when  other  folks 
don't  know  it.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  vil- 
lage elders  met  to  talk  of  changing  the  temple 
into  a  schoolhouse,  as  the  Li  people  have  done 
with  theirs." 

"Mormonism"  was  the  burning  question  of 
the  summer  school.  There  are  60,000  Mor- 
mons in  California.  In  order  to  have  polygamy 
declared  a  national  offense  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  legislative  appeal  to  Congress  from 
thirty-two  states.  Twenty-three  states  have  al- 
ready passed  such  an  appeal.  Nine  more  states 
are  needed.  Mary  E.  Bamford. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Dayton — Greenville,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 
Kirksville — Green  Castle,  Sept.  3,  7:30  p.  m. 
Rogersville — Johnson  City  Bethesda,  Aug.  26, 

7  :3o  p.  m. 
Mattoon — Ashmore,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Highland — Irving,  Sept.  10,  8.  p.  m. 
Holston — Kingsport,  Oct.  16. 
El  Reno — Chickasha  First,  Sept.  10, 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Minneapolis  Presbytery — Charles  H.  McCaslin, 
214  West  27th  street,  Minneapolis. 

Resignations 

Minnesota — Minneapolis  Highland  Park:  J.  N. 
Hutchinson. 

New  York^ — East  Springfield :  John  R.  Fraser. 
Calls 

Oregon — Tillamook,  Donald  A.  MacKenzie. 
Ohio — Grove  City  and  Commercial  Point :  B. 

S.  Hughes,  accepts. 
New  York — Avoca,  John   R.  Fraser,  accepts. 
Kansas — Lincoln,  Jay  C.  Hanna. 

Supplies  Arranged 

El  Reno  Presbytery — E.  B.  Teis  in  charge  of 
vacant  home  mission  fields. 

Accessions 

Kansas — Wakeeney,  S.  L.  Allison  pastor,  16. 
Indiana — Michigan  City,  H.  D.  Borley  pastor, 

n  (3  by  letter). 
Oklahoma — Lawton  First,  9 ;  Chickasha  First, 

S.  F.  Wilson  pastor,  7. 

Installations 

Pennsylvania — Fairview  and  Springfield  :  Bur- 
gess D.  Holton. 


Marriages 

A  Charge  of  one  cent  per  word  is  made  for  marriage  no- 
tices.  Payment  must  accompany  copy, 

ScHELL-BuKROWES — At  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  July  24, 
1912,  at  the  home  o{  the  bride's  parents,  Walter  Lowrle 
Schell.  of  Plumer.  N.  D.,  and  Miss  Jessie  B.  Burrowes,  of 
New  Richmond,  Wis. ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Schell,  father  of  the  groom, 
officiating. 

Feeeis-Robertsox— Atlthe  residence  of  the  bride's  moth- 
er in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  on  July  31,  1912,  by  J.  R.  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  of  MantstiQue,  Mich.,  Rev.  P.  B.  Ferris  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  In  Escanaba,  and  Miss  Alice  J.  Robertson 
of  the  same  city,  and  a  member  of  the  church  of  which 
her  husband  Is  pastor. 

Newell-Weaver — On  July  29,  1912.  at  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  John  S.  Weaver  of  SprlngUeld,  Ohio,  their 
daughter  Katharine  P.  to  Rev.  John  Newell, pastor  of  Third 
church,  Springfield;  J.  King  Gibson,  D.  D.,  Officiating. 

Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  MUST  BE  SENT  WITH  THE  NOTICE.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  band  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

MoFFETT— At  Madison,  Indiana,  on  July  24, 1912,  In  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  Maria  J.  McKee,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel 
S.  Moffett,  and  mother  of  William  M.,  Robert  B.,  Howard 
S.,  and  the  Reverends  Samuel  A.  and  Thomas  C.  Moffett 
and  of  Mrs.  David  W.  Moffat.  Interment  took  place  on 
July  29  at  Sprlngdale  Cemetery,  Madison. 


Advertising  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  this  and  other  high- 
grade  periodicals.  The  revenue 
derived  from  it  enables  us  to 
furnish  you  with  editorials,  spe- 
cial articles,  stories  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  highest  order  at  a 
price  which  does  not  cover  the 
actual  mechanical  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  paper. 

Advertising  has  made  it  possible 
for  YOU  to  live  better— has 
helped  you  to  replace  old-fash- 
ioned discomforts  with  modern 
conveniences — is  always  bringing 
to  your  notice  new  comforts,  im- 
provements and  economies. 

So,  you  see,  we  all  owe  much  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  are  glad 
to  show  our  appreciation  for 
their  patronage  by  constantly 
recommending  them  to  yours. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a, 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  seat  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORDAINED  MAN  WANTS  POSITION  AS  PASTOR'S 
assistant.   Especially  qualified  to  build  up  S.  S.  and 
Young  People's  Work.   Address  S.  care  of  Continent. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchings  Plaisted  &  Co..  Boston;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  R.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— A  TWO-MANUAL  SECOND-HAND  HOOK 
&  Hastings  pipe  organ  with  seven  speaking  stops  and 
usual  accessories.  In  first-class  condition.  Will  be  sold 
at  a  bargain  to  uuick  purchaser.  Address  Pipe  Organ,  caie 
of  The  Continent. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE  AT  8350.  REASON  FOR 
selling,  Installation  of  a  pipe  organ.  A  Mason  and  Rich 
Vocalion  costing  S950.  Two  manuals  and  pedal  board, 
pumped  by  hand,  twenty  speaking  stops,  vertical  reeds, 
oak  case;  measures  3x7  feet  and  is  11  feet  high,  25  orna- 
mental pipes.  Guaranteed  to  be  In  first  class  condition. 
Write  J.  E.  Crabbe,  206t)  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OR 
lease.  In  large  or  small  parcels.   Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  432  Old  National  Bank  Bidg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESKEK- 
ers  are  offered  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  *10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeaeekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C.   


HEALTH  RESORTS 


Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate. 


Your  Money  to  Net 
6%  per  Annum 

Instead  of  the  savings  bank  rate  of  3%, 
when  invested  in  a  FARM  MORTGAGE,  the 
safest  of  all  securities. 

Write  for  booklet  A,  references  and  list 
of  mortgages  $300,  $400,  $500,  $600,  $800, 
$1,000,  $1,500  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investment* 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


SAINT  JOHN'S, 
MANLIUS 


"School  days  and  school  walls  are  to  repre- 
sent both  living  and  life — splendid,  hopeful, 
inspiring,  full  of  fascination." 

This  means  more  than  ordinary  teaching. 
It  implies  an  atmosphere  in  which  young  people 
may  develop  until  every  part  of  their  nature  has 
been  brought  into  play.  The  creation  of  such 
an  atmosphere  is  a  matter  of  the  determined 
pursuit  of  the  highest  educational  ideals,  an 
appreciation  of  values  and  the  leading  of  the 
young  men  themselves  to  consider  that  good 
conduct  is  of  vital  importance  and  that  it  brings 
its  own  reward. 

Saint  John's,  Manlius,  x»''j'''i'"'"^^'^'^iJ  a^" 
School  for  boys  whose  record  on  the  scholastic 
side  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation  and 
with  a  military  system  which  is  thorough  and 
therefore  of  great  advantage  in  teaching  habits 
of  punctuality,  obedience  and  self-control. 
Saint  John's  is  designated  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  "Distinguished  Institution." 


Application  to  the  President,  GENERAL  WILLIAM 
VeRBECK,  Manlius,  New  York,  will  bring  a  catalogue. 
Parents  are  invited  to  visit  the  school. 


What  Was  Your 
Vacation? 


Tell  us  about  it.  The  Continent  wants  simple,  well- 
told  sketches  of  vacation  experiences  for  [the  Vacation 
Number  next  year.  From  500  to  800  words  is^the 
proper  length  for  these  articles,  which  should  be  ac- 
companied by  original  pictures  as  far  as  possible.  Such 
as  we  can  use  will  be  paid  for.  Manuscripts  should  be 
received  by  November  1.  The  articles  should  be 
practical  and  suggestively  helpful  as  well  as  interesting. 
Better  keep  a  copy  of  your  manuscript  to  guard  against 
loss;  and  be  sure  to  inclose  postage  for  return  if  not 
available. 

Young  America  is  invited,  too.  We  want  some  good  vaca- 
tion letters  from  the  boys  and  girls  about  vacations.  It  doesn't 
take  the  young  folks  so  long  to  tell  a  story,  usually,  so  their 
letters  should  be  only  from  300  to  500  words  long. 

Address  The  Continent,  509jSouth  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Bradford 
Horton 
MAN 


EDUOATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Established  186S.   Seminary  and  Special  Courses.   Native  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Prepai  alion. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.    Conservatory  of  Music— nine  teachers,  eitht  with  best  European  trainin 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  nnder  specialists.    Outdoor  sports.    Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D.  Bt-^AJNTON.  L.T  ^.O..  P>r<>st. 


Soatti  Garollna 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mu3. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL.  Litt.  D..  Presideat. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  liile,  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  OH  A  R  AC  T  E  R 
BUIIiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

.A.ddreaa     I^OREN     C.     8A.ei:,     Principal.     BTTNKER  TK.I<INOIN 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLBGE  ~ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  (September  16th.    A  college  of  Hberal  culture^ for_yoimg^m_en.   Modeni  equipment. 


teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses. 


Strong 

For  particulars  address  O-KOKOf  I..  MA-CKINXUbH,  Pres. 


onio 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.    Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3 — 5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     : :     Cblcago,  IlllnoU. 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.   Christian  atmosphere. 

Depaktmknts  :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


16  Free  Courses 


^Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear" 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILLIKIN 


»tory^ 


Conservatory 
ol  Music 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST 
The  James  Mllllkia  Cnlveraity 
Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  etc., 
is  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  worl<  tlioro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAEtJPEE,  Director  Decatur,  nilnola 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  EI.IZA.  C.  GLBIfN,  ».  Ji . . 

U9-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Hiahland  Park,  HI.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  WU; 

A.  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
■work,  supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating parents,  address  .  .  „ 
CoL  R.  P.  Davidson,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wi«. 


IlllnoiB 


Frances  Shimer  School 

of  the  TTnlverslty  of  Chlcaico,  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Academic  and  College 
Departments-  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Elocution, 
Bate— $400.  Certlflcateprlvlleges.  Gymnasium.  60thyear 
Catalogue.  Address  Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKke,  Dean,  Box  602. 

MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

75th  year  opens 
Sept.  25th.  A 
home  school 
for  young  wo- 
men and  girls 
Preparatory 
and  Junior  Col- 
lege Courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate 
privileges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis  courts,  archery  range, basketball,  hockey  fields. 
Rates  moderate.  Music  and  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog. 
Miss  Martina  C.  Ericbgon,  Principal,  Godfrey,  Illinois 


WESTERN 

34th  year.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  Ten 
modern  buildings.  Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room,  and  new  Swim- 
ming Pool.  C  o  m  p  le  t  e 
equipment.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges.  Tui- 
tion $500.  Register  early. 
Col.  A..  HE.  cTackson, 
A..M..,  Snpt.,  Box  3S. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fireproof  Barracks  Alton,  III, 


Carlinville 
no  i  s 


BLACKBURN  COLLEGE  Pfil 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Colleges  In  the  Middle 
West.  Co-educatloual.  Usual  college  and  academy  courses 
in  the  classics,  sciences,  modern  languages,  literature, 
philosophy,  etc.  Music  and  art  instruction.  Laboratory 
equipment  and  modern  appointments.  Thorough  work  and 
high  ideals.  Hourly  connection  with  St.  Louis  by  electric 
or  steam  railway.   Write  for  catalogue. 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBI.I:  HII,!,,  Woodstock,  111. 

New  York 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  September  18,  1912,  at  10  a.  m.  8  p. 
m.  address  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.  D.,  Profess- 
or of  Theism  and  Apologetic,  on  "The  Test  of  Truth." 
The  Seminary  aims  at  all-around  training  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Open  to  college  graduates  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Full  course  In  Religious  Pedagogy,  Eugllsb  Bible 
and  all  other  departments.  Location  ideal.  For  informa- 
tion and  catalogue  apply  to 

President  GEORGE  B.  STEWART.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Naw  ToEK,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  invited 

Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.      STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 

Term  begins  Sept.  12th,  1912.  Located  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful 
grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  31 
States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send 
(or  catalogue.    Miss  E.  C.  WEJMA.K,  Principal. 


Florence  H.  Severance 

BIBLE  AND  MISSIONARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Olilo 


Trains  Bible  Teachers   for  Sunday 
Schools,  Schools,  Colleges. 

Mission  Workers  for  City, 
Home  and  Foreign  Fields. 

Pastors'  Assistants, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Workers. 

Gives  all  the  incidental  advantages  of 
a  college  course. 


Address  Rev.  CHALMERS  MARTIN,  D.D., 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 


Glendale  College 

GLENDALE,  OHIO 
Founded  1853.       -       Suburban  to  Cincinnati 

Write  for  catalogues.  Splendid 
advantages  for  young  women. 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  President 


H6eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  f^^^Sio 

Ranked  n^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulatins  life  for  tbouebtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  DomeaUc  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics ;  Gym- 
nasium. Illustrated  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President.   Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean. 

Missouri 

Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAM  HENBT  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pre8't,St.Loul8,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


LINDENWOOD  Junio' 

FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Eilistence  Since  1831 

A  Btrong,  up-to-date  Institution  with  high  standards . 
Courses  in  Music  and  Art ;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  in  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes Irom  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Terms  88X5  per  year.  For  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars, address  the  President, 

Georie  Frederic  Ayrea,  Ph.D.,  Box  297,  St.  Charlet,  Ho. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kans€is 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

•nbscrlptlon  Terms— Tbe  subscription 
price  of  Thb  Continbnt  Is  »2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Poataiee  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Foretgrn  Postage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  81.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Bemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  roust  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

ContinuineTHK  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


TheMcCormick  Publishing  Company,  Publishes 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

S09  South  Wabash  Avenue     Presbyterian  Buildini,  1S6  5tb  Avenue     Witherspoon  Building 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6.  1910,  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  J,  1879.    Copyrieht,  1912,  by  the  McCormick  Publishine  Company. 


^ctLnowledsments — Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
win  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  U 
given  unless  stamp  is  sent. 

Change  of  Address— Kindly  send  us  both 
old  and  new  address  a  week  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  desired  change. 

Discontinuances — No  subscription  is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from  the 
subscriber;  otherwise  It  Is  assumed  that  he 
wishes  to  continue. 

Manascrlpts— The  Continent  does  not  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

AdvertlsInK  rates  on  application. 
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Certainly   the  Around-the- 
Tflrrtlltl^  f-f»/>   Shop  Man  can  do  no  bet- 

SbOP  space  to  a  letter  from  Dr. 

James  H.  Worden,  the  vet- 
eran superintendent  of  Sunday  school  training 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Dr. 
Worden's  good  opinion  of  The  Continent  is  so 
strong  it  made  the  editorial  staff  blush.  He  says : 
"The  Continent  each  week  presents  a  varied 
menu.  Editors  and  correspondents  search  the 
world,  and  especially  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  our  country,  for  news  of  the  kingdom  and 
present  it  with  accuracy,  sprightliness  and  sym- 
pathy. The  Continent  regards  nothing  Chris- 
tian as  foreign  to  itself.  Its  heart  beats  respon- 
sive to  the  music  of  progress.     It  so  much 


likes  the  strenuous  greatness  of  things  done 
that  it  wants  to  record  them,  but  it  hates  hate 
and  it  loves  Christian  love.  It  abominates  evil 
and  finds  it  hard  to  let  up  on  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  but  how  it  warms  toward  courtesy,  char- 
ity, manliness,  womanliness!  It  discusses  all 
questions  worth  while  with  frankness,  courage 
and  suggestiveness,  and  its  front  porch  editorial 
is  breezy  with  thought,  sweet  reasonableness 
and  inspiration.  It  knows  how  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  best  preachers,  the  keenest  writers, 
the  livest  teachers,  the  readiest  reviewers  and 
the  brightest  women  and  men  of  letters.  That 
man  would  have  a  strange  appetite  who  could 
not  find  in  The  Continent  what  he  craves,  and 
much  that  he  needs.  How  can  we  coldly 
analyze  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a 


power  that  spreads  before  us  fifty  feasts  a  year? 
We  feel  more  like  asking  a  blessing  on  the 
viands  and  the  providers." 

One  of  the  grand  old  men  of  Indiana  Pres- 
byterianism,  Rev.  George  A.  Little,  wrote  re- 
cently :  "I  began  with  the  birth  of  The  In- 
terior and  trust  to  be  faithful  to  the  end. 
There  may  be  a  better  paper  above,  but  none 
here ;  and  I  am  of  the  earth  and  somewhat 
earthy.    Best  wishes  for  The  Continent." 

Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  the  well-known  pub- 
licist and  superintendent  of  the  international 
reform  bureau,  said  not  long  ago  :  "I  regard 
The  Continent  as  the  ablest  denominational 
weekly  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  only, 
one  of  them  that  I  have  sent  to  me  on  my 
journeys  for  a  detailed  reading." 


EDUCATIONAL 


Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  Quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    lo,    19 12 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  In 
one  or  two  lines  for  intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
Information  about  scholarships,  or  other  matters. 

Address 

ALBERT   P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secre6ary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  GirU  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  Beaver  Dam,  WUcontin 


St.  JohnV 


-Military  Academy 

Is  training  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
lads,  it  gives  the  boj  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Sr.  8.  T.  8MYTHX:,  President 
Box  No.  16,  DeUfield,  Waokeiha  Co.,  Wb. 
CUcaco  Office,  1S15  Mawnic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  AIMS 

crystallize  in  the  middle  teens.  If  yonr  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
If  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $146 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquette  County,  W.sconsin 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


EDUCATIONAL 


PennsylTania 


Bellefonte  Academy 

lerth  Tear. 
Xhe  School  In  the  Mountains  at  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

Twelve  miles  from  Pennsylvania  State  Col.dge. 
Prepares  for  any  college,  government  school  or  business. 
Ideal  Home  School,  Ideally  located  for  healthfulness  and 
physical  attractions.  Wholesome  moral  and  cultural  in- 
fluences. Main  building,  three  masters'  houses,  gymnasium, 
athletic  field  with  new  running  track.  Fine  swimming  pool 
seventy  feet  long. 

l>arKe  faculty,  small  classes,  Indl-vldual  atten- 
tion, the  features.  Students  select  subjects  necessary  for 
chosen  career.  Champion  athletic  teams.  For  Illustrated 
catalogue,  address 

JAMES  B.  BUdHXlS,  Headmaster. 
Terms  moderate. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Each  boy 
studied  and  individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modem  equipment:  healthfullocation.  25  years 
old.  Endorsedby  every  American  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  n  SALTSBURG.  PA. 

A  Cultural  and 
Practical  School 
FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music.  Arts,  Arts  andCrafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reuer,  Ph.D.,  Pres.   Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richarib,  Auociate 


BEECHWOOD 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pret.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER.  DEER  LODGE.  MONT. 

Tennessee 

Watshington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PositlveCairlatlan  influences.  Expenses  reasoa- 
>ble.  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Qreeneville.  Tenn. 

Idaho 

COLLEGE  of  IDAHO 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ^  ■  Complete  classical  and  scientific  courses 
I  L  H  iTlving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Dept* 
I  ^  11  in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bce- 
^  1^  ^1  nomlcs.  Art,  Moslc.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog, 
JOHN  TAI^I^SKADex:  BBKOEIT,  President, 
I.K.A.,  BI  I  N  N  S  8  O  T  A 

OAK  HALL 

Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Girls 

578,580-590  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boarding  and  day  Depts.  Finishing  and  College  Preparatory 
courses.  Certltlcate  admits  to  college.  Send  for  year  book 

IniUaaa 

Miss  Landers'  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Julia  E.  Landers,  formerly  principal  of  Knlckerbacker 
Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Advan- 
tages In  Music  and  Languages.  Catalogue.  Address 
Miss  Jnlia  E.  Landers,  2059  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Before  Deciding  WItere  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Korthern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BSOWN.  Prealdent. 

OklAbom* 

Henry  Kendall  College 

TULSA.  OKLAHOMA 
The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

Bkoadvikw  Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  for 
young  women.. 

Robertson  Hai,l,  newly  equipped  for  young  men. 

College,  Academy,  Music,  Art.  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.       pall  Terms  Opens  Sept.  lO. 
President,        ::         FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAWLET 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


An 
Improved 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS*  BIBLE 

with  new  illustrations,  new  and  up-to-date  twentieth  century 
helps  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  making  it  a  practical 
Bible  Dictionary,  including  index,  concordance,  glossary, 
weights,  measures,  coins,  botany,  etc.,  brevier  type  (see 
sample  below),  8vo,  size  85^x55^  inches,  French  Morocco, 
divinity  circuit,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges. 


Judgment  of  Moah 


JEEEMIAH,  48. 


therein :  then  the  men  shall  cry,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  howl. 

3  At  the  *  noise  of  the  stamping  of 
the  hoofs  of  his  strong  horses,  at  the 


B.C.  c.  600. 

•Judg.  6.  23. 
18am.  16. 

S,  9. 

1  K'in.20.4a. 


10  "Cursed  6«  ho 
of  the  LoKD  *dec 
be  he  that  keepe 
from  blood. 


This  handsome  Bible  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  reader 
of  The  Continent  who  will  send  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  The  Continent  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  secure  a  new  subscriber  and  you  have 
no  friend  not  already  taking  it,  to  whom  you  want  to  send  a 
year's  subscription  as  a  present,  then  you  may  have  the  Bible, 
poitasze  prepaid,  for  $1.75.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  the 
New  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible  you  want. 


509  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 
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MISSIONARY  HEROES 


The  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 
World's  Great  Missionaries 


A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:    John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison^from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portrtuts  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  ntune)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regulzo*  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 
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The  Cost  of  Forgiveness 


DOES  IT  MATTER  WHETHER  CHRISTIANS  BELIEVE 
IN  THE  ATONEMENT? 

Laymen  generally  detest  theological  books.  But  there  is  one 
■theological  book  lately  published  that  every  layman  in  America 
•ought  to  read.  It  won't  boVe  anybody.  It  doesn't  haggle  over  petri- 
fied theories,  but  grapples  straight  with  a  real  question  of  life. 

It  is  such  a  thin  little  book,  too;  twenty  minutes  is  enough  for 
reading  it — nothing  about  it  of  the  "ponderous  tome"  sort. 

But  none  the  less  it's  a  book  with  a  big  meaning.  It  will  take 
more  than  twenty  minutes  afterwards  to  think  about  it. 

Its  name  is  "The  Cross :  The  Report  of  a  Misgiving."  The 
misgiving  is  not  about  the  cross,  but  about  modern  neglect  of  the 
•cross.    Professor  Johnston  Ross  is  the  author. 

•i- 

Theological  specialists  are  always  insisting  that  the  ministers  of 
the  church  must  be  "sound  on  the  atonement,"  but  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  working  up  any  particular  worry  on  that  point  among 
■the  mass  of  church  folks. 

The  reason  why  they  have  not,  lies  mostly  in  the  sense  they  give 
in  this  connection  to  that  adjective  "sound."  They  interpret  it  to 
■demand  that  a  minister  shall  accept  some  approved  explanation  of 
what  Jesus  did  on  the  cross  to  enable  the  Father  to  forgive  sins. 

But  all  these  explanations — called  "theories  of  the  atonement" — 
are  long-drawn-out  reasonings  in  philosophy  which  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  plain  people  of  the  church  is  prepared  to  follow. 
They  really  can  see  no  reason  for  bothering  themselves  with  what 
they  are  not  able  to  understand. 

The  adjective  "sound"  should  instead  be  used  theologically  as  it 
is  used  in  ordinary  speech — as  when  people  speak  of  a  sound  mind 
and  a  sound  body — really  meaning  "healthy." 

From  this  angle,  to  be  "sound  on  the  atonement"  is  to  possess 
.all  the  strength  of  spiritual  life  and  all  the  intensity  of  religious 
devotion  which  flow  from  the  great  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary  to  save  men  from  their  sins. 

And  that  is  the  direction  in  which  this  little  book  turns  the  reader 
— toward  the  thought  of  this  faith  making  for  soul-health  and  the 
want  of  it  being  a  serious  cause  of  soul-disease. 

•i- 

Must  then  a  Christian  man  believe  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  order  to  be  spiritually  healthy? 

The  answer  of  Professor  Ross  is  by  pointing  out  what  actually 
happens  when  men  tend  away  from  the  idea  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  made  it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sins. 

The  outcome  of  deciding,  as  so  many  men  have  deliberately  de- 
cided, that  the  death  of  Jesus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forgive- 
ness of  human  sin,  is  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  after  all  sin 
is  not  particularly  hard  for  God  to  forgive. 

And  the  practical  consequences  of  that  are  obvious.  If  a  man 
feels  it  no  trouble  for  God  to  forgive  his  sin,  then  he  is  not  himself 
going  to  be  very  much  disturbed  about  sin,  as  to  either  getting 
into  it  or  getting  out. 

And  here  is  just  where  and  how  it  matters  what  the  church  thinks 
-about  atonement: 

A  church  that  does  not  believe  in  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ  can- 
.not  very  long  continue  impressed  zvith  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 


sin.    And  when  it  has  lost  its  horror  of  sin,  it  will  lose  alike  its 
passion  for  its  own  purity  and  its  passion  for  the  world's  salvation. 
And  a  church  without  those  passions  amounts  to  no  church. 

-i- 

Unhappily,  in  its  past  ages  the  church  has  ordinarily  misstated 
why  it  is  hard  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  Present  indifference  to  the 
cross  traces  back  to  that. 

The  prevailing  thought  through  most  of  the  Christian  centuries 
has  been  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  transgressions  of  men 
forgiven  because  God  was  so  bitterly  wroth  with  those  who  sinned. 

According  to  this  conception  only  the  pleadings  of  his  suffering 
Son  could  move  the  Father's  heart  to  be  reconciled  with  sinful  men. 

Of  course  that  idea  had  to  fade  whenever,  from  the  dogmatism 
of  a  church  claiming  to  be  infallible.  Christians  turned  back  to  see 
what  the  Scriptures  said  about  the  unfailing  love  of  the  Father. 

"God  is  love."  Atonement  to  placate  God  is  unthinkable.  But 
atonement  is  necessary  none  the  less. 

Sin  is  truly  hard  for  God  to  forgive — not  because  he  loves  little, 
but  simply  because  sin  is  such  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the  purposes 
which  he  vows  to  accomplish  through  the  universe. 

Si}i  is  so  awful  in  its  dread  power  to  confuse  God's  plans  that  be- 
fore God  can  forgive  it  in  man  he  has  to  suffer  for  it  himself. 

-h 

There  is  a  supposedly  humorous  but  really  tragic  story  afloat  of 
a  little  girl  who,  being  sent  to  pray  God  to  be  forgiven  for  a 
naughty  trick,  returned  to  assure  her  mother  that  God  had  an- 
swered :    "Oh,  that's  nothing,  child ;  don't  mention  it." 

And  it  is  just  about  this  same  sort  of  answer  which  the  modern 
world,  forgetful  of  Calvary,  imagines  it  hears  God  saying  concern- 
ing its  sins. 

The  notion  of  forgiveness  that  runs  current  today  is  that  an  in- 
dulgent Father,  too  kind  to  punish,  good-naturedly  consents  to 
forget  the  errors  of  his  children. 

On  such  an  idea  of  God's  forgiving  placidly  and  carelessly,  there 
naturally  follows  the  easy-going  impression  that  one  sin  more  or 
less  makes  no  difference ;  God  doesn't  keep  strict  accounts.  From 
that  the  door  is  open  to  almost  any  kind  of  moral  relaxation. 

But  the  Bible  encourages  no  namby-pamby  trifling  like  this.  The 
Bible  demonstrates,  with  earthquaking  seriousness,  that  whenever  a 
man  sins,  the  lawless  act  throws  awry  everything  that  God  is 
working  for  in  his  universe;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  dislocation 
straight,  God  must  strain  all  the  sinews  of  omnipotence  in  an  ago- 
nizing struggle  to  preserve  righteousness. 

A  world  in  which  those  who  sin  stand  as  favorably  with  a  com- 
placent God  as  those  who  live  right,  would  be  a  world  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  uphold  any  law  of  righteousness  at  all.  In 
such  conditions  every  moral  standard  would  crash. 

So  the  only  way  God  can  release  sinners  from  punishment  with- 
out abolishing  righteousness  is  to  bear  the  punishment  himself. 

And  that  is  the  appalling  yet  appealing  fact  that  he  exhibited  on 
Calvary.    That  is  what  the  cross  of  his  Son  means. 

Easy  pardon,  easy  sin.  But  such  as  know  that  "his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree" — such  as  have  heard  their  forgiven 
transgressions  echoed  in  the  agonized  cries  of  suffering  Deity — 
will  increase  from  day  to  day  in  passionate  desire  to  sin  no  more. 
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Congress  and  President  Disagree 

Closing  days  of  Congress  were  marked  by  a  shower  of  vetoes 
from  President  Taft,  accompanied  by  political  and  economic  lec- 
tures in  the  form  of  special  messages.  The  President  proved  he 
possessed  firmness  and  courage,  though  his  opponents  questioned 
his  judgment  in  some  points.  His  friends  declare  he  has  stood 
between  the  country's  leading  industries  and  ruin  in  nullifying  ill- 
considered  tariff  legislation.  He  has  distinguished  his  administra- 
tion by  the  number  of  bills  he  has  vetoed — over  twenty-five  in  all. 

To  persons  who  wish  to  see  actual  progress  made  in  the  long 
promised  program  of  tariff  revision,  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  party,  there  is  nothing  edifying 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  deadlock  between  President  and  Congress. 
The  house  of  representatives  was  playing  the  game  of  "putting  the 
President  in  a  hole,"  and  the  President  was  "standing  pat"  and 
striking  back,  and  meanwhile  the  old  high  protective  rates  remain  on 
iron  and  steel  and  wool  and  other  important  commodities.  Theoret- 
ically the  President  may  be  right  in  demanding  strictly  scientific  tariff 
revision,  but  he  is  being  criticised  for  refusing  to  accept  the  meas- 
ures offered  by  Congress.  Eventually  the  conflict  may  result  in  the 
enactment  of  a  perfect  tariff  law,  but  it  will  have  to  be  passed 
by  some  other  Congress — and  possibly  approved  by  another 
President. 

Attack  on  Merit  System  Repelled 

Regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  his  other  numerous  vetoes, 
there  is  general  approval  among  friends  of  reform  in  the  public 
service,  of  President  Taft's  veto  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill.  This  bill,  which  should  have  done  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  provide  for  the  payment  of  official  wages 
and  salaries,  including  the  President's  own  salary,  had  tacked  on  to 
it  a  rider  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  merit  system  in  civil  service. 
Its  effect  would  have  been  to  put  government  employees  back  into 
party  politics  and  make  their  positions  available  as  political  pat- 
ronage or  rewards  for  partisan  service.  At  present  a  federal  em- 
ployee under  the  civil  service  law  wins  his  or  her  first  appointment 
as  the  result  of  an  open,  competitive  examination  or  test,  and  holds 
ofifice  on  merit.  A  life  career  is  thus  open  to  an  efficient  employee. 
It  took  years  of  earnest  and  patriotic  fighting  by  champions  of  good 
government  to  accomplish  this  result  and  to  overthrow  the  old 
Andrew  Jackson  idea  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  While 
the  present  civil  service  law  has  not  been  perfected  in  all  its  work- 
ings as  yet,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  discredited  spoils 
system.   Defects  in  the  law  need  not  discredit  the  principle  at  stake. 

The  provision  in  question  did  not  openly  repeal  the  existing  law, 
but  put  a  seven-year  limit  on  the  tenure  of  office  of  an  employee. 
The  general  public  was  not  expecting  an  attack  on  the  merit  law, 
nor  was  much  attention  paid  to  the  matter,  owing  to  the  clamor 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  national  conventions,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  to  the  President's  credit  that  he  did  not  allow 
this  opening  wedge  to  slip  through. 

In  this  same  bill  another  controversial  item  was  improperly  in- 
serted, whereby  the  commerce  court  was  to  be  abolished.  This 
new  court  is  one  of  the  President's  favored  projects,  and  he  insists 
that  it  has  not  had,  but  should  have,  a  sufficient  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  usefulness.       ,  _ 


To  Solve  the  Labor  Problem 

A  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  and 
industrial  unrest  has  been  taken  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the 
Borah  and  Hughes  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  federal  commission  of  nine  members  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  subject.  The  inquiry  may  cover  three 
years  and  is  expected  to  cost  about  $300,000,  $100,000  having  been 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  nation  has  never  had 
such  a  sweeping  study  of  labor  and  capital  and  allied  questions  as 
that  now  contemplated.  It  is  expected  the  result  may  be  to  check 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  put  employers  and  employed  into  more 
satisfactory  touch. 

The  commission  is  granted  extensive  powers,  is  authorized  to  hold 
public  hearings  anywhere  in  the  country,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  employ  all  necessary  expert  assistance.  Members  of 
the  commission  and  its  employees  are  empowered  to  travel  in  or 
outside  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  information. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  a  good  many  commissions  with  high- 


sounding  titles  whose  work  has  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
lengthy  printed  reports  to  which  nobody  paid  any  particular  atten- 
tion; but  great  hopes  are  entertained  from  this  body,  whose  per- 
sonnel has  not  yet  been  announced.  It  will  consist  of  three  repre- 
sentatives of  capital  and  three  of  labor  and  three  other  persons, 
presumably  one  member  of  the  senate,  one  member  of  the  house 
and  a  social  or  charity  worker. 

New  York  City  Waging  War  on  Crime 

The  first  step  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  graft — to  use  the 
euphemistic  term  often  employed  to  designate  the  unholy  alliance 
between  the  vicious  elements  and  the  police — is  a  positive  conviction 
that  it  is  neither  inevitable  nor  unavoidable.  This  conclusion  seems 
now  to  have  been  reached  by  the  decent  people  of  New  York  City 
in  the  warfare  against  vice  and  crime  which  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
murder  of  the  gambler  Rosenthal.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens 
in  Cooper  union  last  week  a  demand  was  voiced  that  police  black- 
mail and  corruption  must  cease,  and  further  calling  for  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  Rosenthal  crime. 
A  committee  of  nine  was  named  to  see  that  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing were  carried  out.  District  Attorney  Whitman  was  given  an  ova- 
tion and  he  responded  by  declaring  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice  in  the  present  crisis,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  people  of  New  York  would  let  the  world  know 
that  no  man  could  trample  on  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  escape 
penalty.  He  denounced  the  killing  as  a  challenge  to  civilization 
itself,  and  said  the  question  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  was 
whether  it  can  be  possible  for  hired  murderers  to  commit  an 
atrocious  crime  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  escape. 

A  timely  exhibition  of  public  spirit  was  furnished  by  the  New 
York  clearing  house  committee  of  bankers,  which  directed  its  mem- 
bers to  give  the  district  attorney  any  records  of  deposits  made  by 
police  officials  suspected  of  having  profited  by  the  system  of  police 
blackmail.  When  murders  committed  in  the  metropolis  number 
one  a  day  for  a  month,  as  was  the  case  in  July,  it  is  time  that  the 
citizenship  of  the  metropolis  should  arouse  itself. 

New  Plan  of  Coal  Conservation 

In  view  of  recent  boosts  in  the  price  of  coal,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Secretary  Walter  L.  Fisher  of  the  interior  department 
advocates  an  advanced  semisocialistic  idea  of  conservation.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  allotment  of  government  coal  lands  to  cities,  which 
may  operate  the  mines,  in  accordance  with  certain  regulations,  to 
supply  municipal  needs  as  well  as  those  of  citizens  at  reasonable 
rates.  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  may  make  the  first  test  of  the 
plan.  Mr.  Fisher  has  recommended  a  bill  to  Congress  granting 
a  tract  of  coal  land  for  that  purpose,  in  the  meanwhile  withdrawing 
it  from  public  entry. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  be  au- 
thorized in  his  discretion  to  patent  640  acres  of  government  coal 
land  for  each  city  and  160  acres  for  each  town,  under  certain  re- 
strictive conditions.  Failure  of  the  municipality  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  would  result  in  the  land  so  patented  reverting  to  the 
government.  The  secretary's  aim  is  to  insure  for  the  public  a  supply 
of  coal  at  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  actual  mining  and  handling  and  still  make  no  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  the  buying  public.  This  federal  con- 
servation policy  Mr.  Fisher  considers  the  best  method  for  pro- 
tecting the  public,  since  the  government,  by  retaining  the  right  of 
reversion,  can  exercise  all  necessary  supervision,  and  also  require 
absolute  publicity  of  transactions. 

While  cities  in  the  public  land  states  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
as  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  will  be  most 
vitally  concerned  with  the  secretary's  plan,  it  is  an  experiment 
that  the  rest  of  the  country,  harrassed  by  soaring  prices,  will  watch 
with  keen  interest.  It  may  suggest  a  remedy  for  states  east  of 
the  Missouri  as  well. 

Deplorable  Situation  in  Mexico 

Brigandage  and  guerrilla  warfare,  together  with  a  weakness  of 
the  Madero  government,  have  operated  to  bring  desolation  and 
disorder  to  large  parts  of  Mexico.  The  fierce  savagery  of  the  now 
scattered  insurgents  has  vented  itself  in  robbery,  train  wrecks  and 
massacres.  In  the  town  of  Ixtapa  200  soldiers  and  noncombatants 
were  slain  by  a  band  of  Zapitistas.  Twenty  railroad  passengers  and 
a  military  guard  of  thirty-five  were  murdered  under  circumstances 
of  shocking  brutality  by  Zapista  partisans  in  the  state  of  Morelos, 
near  Tiouman.    Shots  have  been  fired  across  the  Rio  Grande  and 
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Mexican  marauders  crossed  the  international  boundary  and  raided 
ranches  in  El  Paso  county,  Texas,  and  near  Bisbee,  Arizona.  Be- 
fore they  could  be  reached  by  American  troops  they  had  disap- 
peared. Several  Americans,  including  a  prominent  civil  engineer, 
and  two  German  citizens  have  been  killed.  The  rebels  are  absolutely 
lawless  and  reckless  and  apparently  intend  to  push  Uncle  Sam's 
patience  to  the  limit  with  a  view  to  forcing  American  intervention. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  recently  reenforced  by  Senator  Lodge's 
resolution,  will  not  permit  any  European  power  to  act  as  interna- 
tional policeman  in  Mexico,  so  the  United  States  may  be  compelled 
to  assume  that  embarrassing  role  unless  conditions  materially  and 
promptly  improve.  The  outrages  being  committed  are  strong  provo- 
cation to  America  as  a  civilized  power  to  repeat  the  story  of  Cuban 
intervention,  but  persons  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  southern 
republic  say  that  as  soon  as  the  United  States  should  undertake 
forcibly  to  put  matters  to  rights  Mexicans  and  Indians  of  all  classes 
would  quickly  unite  against  "the  invader."  Americans'  motives 
have  usually  been  viewed  with  unjust  suspicion  in  the  Latin  and 
Spanish-American  countries,  and  this  nation  has  been  criticised 
as  too  easy-going  as  well  as  too  grasping.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  coming  of  the  San  Francisco  exposition 
we  want  to  be  at  peace,  as  always,  with  our  southern  neighbors,  if 
peace  is  possible  and  justifiable. 

Another  Revolution  in  Nicaragua 

In  Nicaragua  revolution  has  broken  out,  and  the  situation  became 
so  threatening  to  American  and  foreign  interests  that  United 
States  blue  jackets  and  marines  have  been  landed  and  have  taken 
an  active  hand  in  protecting  lives  and  propei*y  from  assault  by  the 
rebels.  Bankers  who  have  been  supplying  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment with  funds  have  refused  to  make  any  further  advances,  thus 
leaving  it  unable  to  establish  its  monetary  system  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard and  to  meet  outstanding  obligations  as  well  as  current  ex- 
penses. Following  the  overthrow  of  the  notorious  President 
Zelaya  in  1909,  the  United  States  sent  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  since 
deceased,  to  Nicaragua  as  a  special  commissioner  to  arrange  a  basis 
for  the  recognition  of  the  new  government.  Commissioner  Dawson 
found  the  country  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  thereupon  called  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  together  and  had  them  sign  four  pacts, 
since  known  as  the  Dawson  pacts,  agreeing  to  secure  the  election  of 
a  president  and  vice-president,  to  draft  a  new  constitution,  to 
negotiate  a  loan  with  the  American  bankers,  to  adjust  foreign 
claims  and  prosecute  persons  responsible  for  the  killing  of  Groce 
and  Cannon,  two  American  citizens.  But  General  Mena,  who  con- 
trolled the  artillery,  finding  he  was  not  a  favored  candidate,  dis- 
solved the  national  assembly  and  convened  a  new  one  made  up  of 
his  adherents,  which  selected  him  as  president  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Dawson  conventions.  Mena  was  forcibly  deposed  by  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  He  and  his  associate,  General  Zeledon,  bombarded 
Managua  with  desperate  vigor. 

►J,  ^ 

Last  Honors  for  Emperor  Mutsuhito 

One  of  the  most  unusual  international  events  occurring  in  history 
for  many  a  day  will  be  the  funeral  of  the  Japanese  emperor 
Mutsuhito,  who  died  July  30.  Thither  the  nations  are  sending 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  representatives;  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  has  already  set  sail  to  represent  the  United  States ;  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  will  attend  in  the  stead  of  his  brother,  the 
German  emperor. 

The  funeral  services  are  to  fill  three  days,  almost  continuously, 
with  elaborate  Japanese  ceremonials  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  September  13.  There  is  a  report  that  the  new  emperor 
will  celebrate  his  accession  by  a  general  amnesty  to  accused  per- 
sons, which  will  include  the  imprisoned  Korean  Christians. 

— Clarence  S.  Darrow,  the  well-known  Chicago  attorney,  was  last 
Saturday  found  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  bribery  in  connection 
with  the  McNamara  dynamiters'  trial  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Dar- 
row himself  made  an  impassioned  plea  in  his  own  defense,  which 
moved  the  courtroom  to  tears,  asserting  that  lie  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  of  certain  capitalistic  interests. 

— The  great  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  which  make  a  large  part  of 
the  cannon  of  the  world,  have  been  celebrating  their  looth  anniver- 
sary with  the  patronage  of  the  German  emperor.  Three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  have  been  donated  by  the  company  to  be  distributed 
as  gratuities  to  its  60,000  workmen,  for  welfare  funds  and  for  the 
army  and  navy. 
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Methodists  Impatient  at  Union  Delay 

The  Methodist  committee  which  has  been  negotiating  union  in 
Canada  with  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  meeting 
recently  to  consider  the  Presbyterian  request  for  further  time  in 
which  to  develop  union  sentiment,  responded  with  a  gracious  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  but  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  some  impatience  at  the  delay. 

The  Methodist  committee  feels  that  its  denomination  is  ready  to 
go  ahead  with  actual  organic  union,  and  fears  that  the  waiting  time, 
which  is  expected  to  diminish  the  antiunion  minority  among  the 
Presbyterians,  may  increase  it  among  the  Methodists.  The  com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  saying:  "If  the  union  of  the  negotiating 
churches  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  church 
and  of  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  that  the  said  union  should  be 
consummated  as  soon  as  practicable."  And  while  the  Methodists 
were  willing  to  agree  to  cooperation  meanwhile,  as  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  proposed,  they  put  on  record  the  conviction  that  "such 
cooperation  is  more  difficult  and  much  less  desirable  than  organic 
union,  which  no  provisional  arrangements  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  delay." 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  the  Methodist  committee  is  thus 
eager  to  proceed  with  immediate  union  when  it  is  considered  what 
an  overwhelming  union  majority  was  rolled  up  by  the  general  poll 
of  the  laity  of  the  church — a  ratio  of  fully  s:x  to  one.  Among 
young  people  under  18 — whose  votes  were  taken  separately — the 
ratio  was  seven  to  one. 

Reaction  Toward  Religion  in  France 

The  pages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press  are  marked  at  present 
with  very  frequent  notes  of  satisfaction  at  the  improving  position 
of  Catholicism  in  France.  When  the  law  separating  church  and 
state  went  into  force  some  years  ago  the  universal  tone  among 
Catholic  writers  was  a  melancholy  prediction  that  the  whole  nation 
would  be  plunged  immediately  into  depths  of  atheism,  disorder  and 
immorality.  In  some  slight  degree  these  predictions  were  sub- 
stantiated. The  whole  separation  movement  had  been  largely  domi- 
nated not  by  love  of  religious  liberty  but  by  avowed  hostility  to  all 
religion,  and  many  vehement  haters  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
viction that  religion  had  been  dealt  a  death  blow  in  the  French 
dominions. 

But  this  triumphing  of  the  atheists  has  been  short  lived.  A 
distinct  reaction  has  already  come  in  France  Dr.  C.  M.  d'Aubigne, 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  Huguenot  fellowship  in  the  last 
pan-Presbyterian  council  at  New  York,  thus  describes  this  general 
movement  as  seen  from  the  Protestant  viewpoint: 

"Only  a  short  time  ago  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion was  well-nigh  lost,  and  the  mass  of  our  people,  and  especially 
among  the  highly  educated,  had  turned  their  back  upon  everything 
that  savored  of  the  supernatural  and  even  of  the  spiritual.  But 
for  some  time  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  such  excess,  and 
careful  observers  of  public  thought  in  France  have  been  able 
to  note,  if  not — if  not  yet,  we  will  say — a  general  return  to  a  Puritan 
religion,  still  a  greater  appreciation  among  a  great  many  of  the 
spiritual  forces  which  lie  dormant  in  the  human  soul,  and  a  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  those  embers  in  the  inner  life  in  order  to 
fan  them  into  a  flame." 

Englishmen  Flattered  by  Russian  Recognition 

The  high  church  party  of  the  Anglican  communion  is  much  grati- 
fied at  news  that  there  has  been  formed  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  a  specially  approved  society  which  is  to  work  for  the 
"drawing  near"  of  the  Church  of  Russia  and  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Anglicans  bitterly  resent  the  refusal  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  recognize  their  valid  descent  from  the  apostles,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  Russians  to  admit  an  actual  apostolic  succession  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment  flatters  them  deeply.  The  membership  of 
the  new  Russian  society  includes  the  new  procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  M.  Sabler,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  archbishop 
of  Finland  and  the  archbishop  of  Vilna.  Father  Puller,  an  Anglican 
monk,  has  recently  been  in  Russia  and  has  had  a  reception  there 
which  is  considered  remarkably  cordial.  He  has  been  lecturing  on 
the  Anglican  theology  with  an  effort  to  convince  the  Russian  ec- 
clesiastics that  the  Church  of  England  is  quite  as  orthodox  as  their 
own  body. 
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Pendulums 

THE  VAST  GOLDEN'  ball,  time  marker  for  unknown  ages 
to  vanished  myriads  of  men,  hangs  low  in  the  haze  of  the 
close  of  the  midsummer  days  above  the  rolling  outline  of 
the  Catskills.  It  is  for  the  world  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  of  in- 
finite years.  The  watcher  across  the  valleys,  lying  between  his 
tower  of  vision  on  Minnewaska  heights  and  the  enchanted  Rip  Van 
Winkle  summits,  sees  the  great  orb  go  farther  and  ever  farther 
southward  down  the  mountain  line  as  June  becomes  July,  and 
July  August,  and  August  nears  September.  Sunset  is  a  little  earlier 
each  night. 

One  cannot  sit  leisurely  through  the  supper  hour  (we  have  good 
old-fashioned  supper  in  Minnewaska  land)  in  mid-August,  and  see 
the  sunset  when  the  edges  of  the  sails  of  the  sky  are  broidered 
with  gold  and  silver  by  the  needling  light.  It  is  no  supper  or  no 
sight  of  sunset  now,  and  the  watchers  on  the  porches  are  few, 
for  sunsets  satisfy  no  hunger-smitten  stomachs. 

But  the  pendulum  does  not  care.  Steadily  lower  and  ever  lower 
it  swings,  held  by  a  rod  invisible,  that  stretches  out  across  the 
illimitable  infinite  to  the  grasping  hand  of  God.  Down  it  goes, 
carrying  day  away  from  us  to  the  dwellers  in  another  hemisphere, 
leaving  for  us  the  long  winter  nights,  making  us  wrap  in  furs, 
making  us  set  all  the  fires  ablaze,  making  us  count  the  days  until 
the  winter  solstice  comes  and  the  swing  southward  over  the  mighty 
arc  of  space  is  ended. 

That  long  swing  has  added  a  half  year  to  our  lives.  What  mighty 
changes  have  come  in  the  world  while  the  celestial  pendulum  has 
last  swung  twice  across  its  arc.  An  old  empire  dies.  An  old 
dynasty  perishes.  An  old  custom  disappears.  An  emperor  passes 
away  whose  single  life  has  directed  more  changes  in  his  nation's 
life  than  had  occurred,  all  combined,  in  a  millennium.  A  new 
political  party  is  created.  The  cross  of  Christ  becomes  more  potent 
because  of  the  lengthening  of  its  shadow  in  Oriental  lands.  The 
sound  of  the  events  of  the  year,  when  all  sounds  are  combined,  is 
only  one  more  tick  of  the  clock  of  the  ages  that  marks  the  steady 
oncoming  of  the  rule  of  Jehovah  over  the  world. 

So,  as  we  watch  the  sunset  this  August  night,  we  think  of  the 
steady  certainty  of  the  elemental  conditions  that  make  for  purity 
and  peace  and  power. 

There  is  a  faint  crescent  just  above  the  rim  of  the  mountains 
tonight.  It  is  the  new  moon.  The  thread  of  gold  that  marks  the 
whole  sphere,  the  thread  reflected  from  the  mirroring  atmosphere 
of  earth,  is  the  prophecy  of  the  full  round  of  glory  that  will  shine  in 
a  fortnight  above  the  rim  of  the  mountains  to  the  east  beyond  the 
Hudson  river.  This  Minnewaska  is  a  vantage  point  of  observation 
for  one  who  wishes  to  watch  the  swing  of  celestial  pendulums. 
Lateral  in  swing  the  one,  longitudinal  the  other.  Across  from  west 
to  east  swings  the  moon.  Downward,  upward,  from  north  to  south 
and  returnmg,  oscillates  the  sun  god.  Only  a  month  for  the  full 
forward  and  backward  swing  of  the  one;  a  whole  year  for 
the  other. 

But  the  months  of  the  month-maker,  the  moon  (we  should  by 
right  call  it  a  "moonth"),  are  wonderful.  June  and  early  July  bring 
the  days  of  earth's  laurel  glory.  These  white  gleaming  wood  spirits 
are  themselves  a  pendulum.  They  float  in,  wafted  along  by  the 
morning  and  evening  breeze  of  the  mountains,  called  to  radiance 
by  the  kiss  of  the  warm  sunlight,  filtering  down  through  o'ercloud- 
ing  foliage,  and  having  poured  their  fragrance  on  the  air  for  a  time 
all  too  short,  vanish.  Whither?  Perhaps  through  Homer's  "horn 
gate  of  dreams."  For  dreams  they  are,  matchless  in  beauty,  sim- 
plicity and  reality.  Spirits  of  the  mountains ;  caught  by  the  sun- 
light and  held  captive  until  they  have  paid  their  tribute  of  beauty 
to  the  treasury  of  time.  In  and  out,  in  and  out,  year  after  year, 
in  dell,  in  glade,  on  rock-ridge^  banks  of  mountain  lakes,  in  spots 
where  no  eye  ever  sees,  they  come  and  go;  year  after  year  spirits 
imstained  by  earth's  contaminations. 

But  the  moon  pendulum  is  no  niggard  in  its  dispensation  of 
loveliness.  Go  out  along  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  valley  on  the 
east.  You  are  above  the  treetops  now.  Away  the  green  sea  of 
treetop  verdure  spreads,  filling  one  with  longing  for  wing  or  foot, 
like  bird  or  squirrel,  to  go  flying,  leaping  from  green  tip  to  green 
tip,  in  wild  happiness  and  perfect  safety.  When  the  story  of  the 
laurel  has  faded,  the  wonder  of  the  treetop  sea  begins.  Over  it 
suddenly  is  spread  a  silvery-yellow  beauty,  as  if  some  goddess  of 
the  Titan  age  had  cast  a  web  of  rare  embroidery.  Chestnut  blos- 
soms,   of    color    indescribable,    flame,    flash    in    the    light  like 


dancing  torches  as  the  wind  tosses  the  branches.  Between  the 
spots  of  mellow  light  the  dark,  lush  green  of  pine  and  oak  and  the 
tapering  points  of  dark  old  firs.  Ope  must  be  on  the  mountain  top 
to  see  this  wonderful  display.  To  look  up  from  below  is  idle,  unless 
one  then  gets  up.  It  is  the  man  with  the  alpenstock  who  sees  the 
most  divine  beauties,  earthly  or  spiatual,  and  never  he  with  the 
muckrake. 

But  the  chestnut  blossoms  are  penduluniic.  They  slip  away  as 
did  the  laurel  wood  nymphs.  They  slip  away  to  bur  and  frost  and 
chestnuts  dropping,  to  bare  limbs  and  winter  iciness,  while  down 
below  the  earth  the  toiling  roots  rest  in  the  grip  of  Boreas,  the 
frost  maker.  Not  dead.  Oh,  no!  Resting.  The  moon  will  come 
and  the  moon  will  go,  and  one  day  she  will  wake  them,  and  then 
there  will  be  activity  in  the  underground  workshop.  New  colors 
for  the  decorations  of  a  new  year  will  be  ground,  and  the  tiny 
rootlet  artists  will  spread  them  with  infinite  skill  on  new  stem,  new 
leaf,  new  blossom,  and  once  more  the  joyful  heart  of  man  will  cry 
out  to  the  Maker  of  all,  "Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness." 

Walk  over  the  Millbrook  mountain.  The  fire  of  the  incendiary 
swept  over  it  from  foot  to  brow  three  years  ago.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful, terror-giving,  heart-grieving,  awe-inspiring  sight.  Beautiful, 
"with  verdure  clad,"  at  night.  Desolation  enthroned  on  the  moun- 
tain summit,  hateful,  appalling,  when  morning  dawned.  Man  can 
ruin,  but  such  ruin  man  cannot  repair.  But  the  pendulums  of  the 
years  swing  steadily.  Summer  solstice,  winter  solstice,  thrice  re- 
peated; August  moon  and  its  sequent  sisters,  year  after  year  and 
year  again — and  lo !  a  garment  of  green  has  overspread  the  desola- 
tion. And  the  tinting  blue  everywhere  like  the  blue  of  heaven — 
is  that  reflected  from  the  clouds?  No!  That  is  the  color  of  the 
fruit  of  the  year.  Blueberries,  ripe,  luscious,  inviting.  The  blue 
has  come  in  with  the  August  moon  and  like  the  white  of  the 
radiant  laurel  and  the  yellow  of  the  graceful  chestnut  bloom  it  will 
follow  the  moon,  swinging  away  across  the  arc  of  the  season  into 
eternity. 

With  October  will  come  the  glory  of  the  year.  Time's  swing  is 
unerring.  Once  a  twelvemonth  regularly,  through  all  ages  past, 
through  all  ages  to  come,  it  has  cried,  it  will  cry,  "See  what 
I  can  do  in  death.  I  gave  the  fresh  green  beauty  of  the  spring,  the 
superb  loveliness  of  the  bloom  of  summer,  now  I  will  give  the 
divine  carnival  of  color,  such  as  only  the  hand  of  God  can  paint." 
.\nd  maple  and  ash  and  oak  and  birch  become  the  canvases  at  which 
an  entranced  humanity  gazes  in  delight.  And  all  the  while  amid 
the  beauty  of  the  dying  glory  of  the  year  stand  the  dark  pine  and 
spruce  and  fir,  unchanged,  holding  their  wonderful  coloring  year 
after  year  the  same,  prophecy  of  an  endless  life. 

For  us  the  pendulum  has  ticked  off  the  melody  of  the  recurring 
years,  has  made  us  hear  the  notation  of  the  anthem  of  our  earthly 
paradise.  Do  you  remember  what  William  Morris  wrote?  It  is  the 
synthesis  of  our  picture  of  the  year: 

"Folk  say  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
At  Christmas  time  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow. 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row. 
While  all  unheard,  yet  in  its  wonted  way. 
Piped  the  shrill  wind  of  that  December  day." 

R.  S.  H. 


Home  Mission  Money:  Where  Ought  It  to  Go? 

It  is  a  little  startling,  in  studying  the  problems  of  home  missions 
in  the  West,  to  discover  a  growing  prejudice  against  home  mission 
subsidies  in  the  very  regions  where  this  form  of  assistance  has  been 
most  lavishly  distributed.  In  many  a  western  town  today  men  are 
saying  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  religious  Hfe  of  the 
community  if  never  a  penny  of  mission  money  had  been  invested 
in  the  place.  The  overchurching  that  arouses  so  much  ridicule  from 
eastern  visitors  they  grimly  charge  back  on  the  East.  When  eastern 
critics  point  out  examples  like  the  Idaho  town  which  has  300  in- 
habitants and  five  Christian  congregations  with  five  church  houses, 
the  answer  comes  back :  "Well,  your  money  did  it.  You  sent 
men  out  from  all  your  denominational  headquarters  to  organize 
churches.  Each  had  to  organize  enough  to  make  a  showing  for 
his  salary.  They  couldn't  all  make  the  records  expected  of  them 
unless  they  piled  their  work  up  in  heaps." 

About  this  far  along  in  these  remarks  the  "tightwad"  Christian 
thinks  he  begins  to  catch  a  gleam  of  light;  he  is  coming  in  sight  of 
an  excuse  for  cutting  down  his  home  mission  subscription.  But 
if  by  any  chance  his  Christianity  runs  a  few  degrees  in  excess  of 
his  stinginess,  he  will  abandon  that  excuse  for  a  wiser  attitude. 
What  common  sense  combined  with  religion  demands  is  not  a 
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reduction  of  home  mission  giving,  but  a  livelier  interest  of  the  con- 
tributors in  the  policies  hy  which  money  is  spent.  Every  intelligent 
giver  ought  to  speak  out  for  methods  obviating  all  this  scandal 
of  denominations  trampling  on  one  another  in  tiny  towns  where, 
except  for  money  received  from  outside,  local  Christians  would 
have  to  come  together  in  one  body.  There  are  plenty  of  places  all 
through  the  West  where  home  mission  money  can  be  laid  out  in 
competition  with  nobody  but  tlie  devil,  and  to  such  places  givers 
should  require  their  gifts  to  be  sent. 

In  a  state  so  well  churched  as  Kansas  even,  there  is  one  whole 
county — Grant — which  has  no  church  organization.  Haskell  county 
has  only  two  ministers ;  Morton  county  only  one.  In  Washington 
there  is  a  valley  six  miles  wide  and  sixty  miles  long  already  well 
filled  with  settlers,  and  of  them  all  not  one-fifth  are  today  within 
any  reasonable  reach  of  Christian  worship — to  say  nothing  of 
Christian  pastoral  services  in  their  homes.  These  are  but  samples 
of  a  condition  quite  common  through  the  West — regions  of  wide 
extent  wholly  neglected  in  home  mission  enterprise,  while  there  is 
an  absolute  scramble  of  rivalry  to  keep  a  footing  in  other  places 
that  would  be  better  off  with  less  attention.  Of  course  the  neglected 
districts  are  those  less  promising  of  growth  and  wealth — less  likely 
to  develop  "self-supporting  churches."  But  on  that  very  account 
the  struggling  settlers  need  the  comfort  of  religious  ministrations 
all  the  more.  All  the  home  mission  agencies  of  the  nation,  in  fact, 
ought  to  have  an  infusion  of  more  courage  to  undertake  work  never 
expected  to  "come  to  self-support."  The  great  construction  camps 
along  irrigation  and  railroad  projects,  for  instance,  are  temporary 
communities  soon  to  disappear,  but  they  ought  to  have  preaching 
while  they  last.  Many  a  mining  camp,  even  though  permanent,  is 
passed  by  because  there  aren't  enough  Christian  people  in  it  to  make 
a  church  organization.  Surely  home  mission  work  won't  be  on  the 
right  basis  until  a  reason  of  that  kind  works  precisely  to  the  op- 
posite effect. 

The  Era  of  "Righteousness" 

No  more  interesting  piece  of  news  has  come  out  of  the  Orient 
for  many  a  day  than  the  simple  statement  that  the  new  emperor, 
Yoshihito,  has  chosen  for  the  distinctive  official  title  of  his  reign 
the  Japanese  word  meaning  "righteousness."  It  is  an  immemorial 
custom  of  the  Japanese  monarchs  for  each  of  them  to  designate  his 
own  years  of  rule  by  some  such  word.  The  mikado  recently  de- 
ceased determined,  when  he  went  on  the  throne  as  a  youth,  that 
his  epoch  should  be  remembered  as  an  era  of  "enlightenment" — 
which  in  Japanese  is  "meiji."  All  the  world  now  knows  how  well 
the  great  years  of  his  progressive  sway  justified  the  purpose  and 
prophecy  expressed  in  this  significant  choice.  If  his  son  Yoshihito 
now  lives  up  equally  well  to  his  motto  word,  the  reign  of  the  son 
will  be  yet  grander  than  the  reign  of  the  father. 

At  the  very  least,  Yoshihito's  choice  demonstrates  an  inclination 
of  mind  most  admirably  hopeful  for  Japan  in  this  hour  when 
the  nation's  most  critical  test  lies  in  the  question  whether  its  moral 
ideals  can  stand  the  strain  of  its  material  successes.  In  fact,  that 
is  the  question  for  all  the  nations  of  civilization  today,  and  no 
nation  more  needs  the  emblazonment  of  "Righteousness"  on  its 
banners  than  does  our  own  United  States. 


— In  the  whole  Presbyterian  fellowship  today  there  is  no  man  able 
to  speak  with  more  authority  on  the  social  obligations  of  Chris- 
tianity than  Dr.  Samuel  Van  Vranken  Holmes,  the  pastor  of  West- 
minster church  in  Buffalo.  For  with  Dr.  Holmes  social  service 
is  not  theory ;  it  is  something  being  done  Very  notably  he  has  him- 
self been  doing  it,  with  the  backing  of  a  church  dubbed  "aristo- 
cratic" in  the  speech  of  the  street,  but  really,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  pastor,  most  democratic  in  the  abundance  of  its  brotherly 
kindness.  Dr.  Holmes  is,  in  his  love  for  stately  orders  of  worship, 
very  much  of  a  Presbyterian  high  churchman,  but  in  his  social 
instincts  he  is  the  right  sort  of  broad  churchman. 

— -The  rule  of  Westminster  church  in  Detroit  that  every  man 
member  of  the  church  is  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  a  rule 
to  be  commended  to  other  congregations.  It  is  the  normal  and 
rational  way  to  constitute  the  men's  organization  in  any  local 
church,  for  the  church  itself  is  a  fraternal  order  and  needs  no 
separate  body  formed  within  itself  to  make  its  fraternity  known. 
Moreover,  this  way  is  the  most  effective  way  to  keep  the  brother- 
hood alive  and  vigorous.  So  constituted,  the  brotherhood  cannot 
die  until  the  congregation  itself  dies. 

— It  is  quite  an  astonishing  blunder  for  our  contemporary.  The 
Presbyterian  Banner,  to  designate  as  "a  Presbyterian  and  an  active 
Sunday  school  worker"  the  Chicago  citizen,  Mr.  Lorimer,  whose  way 
of  getting  into  the  United  States  senate  and  way  of  getting  out 


again  have  attracted  of  late  so  nnicli  public  attention.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  perhaps  not  able  to  purge  its  rolls  altogether  of 
characters  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,  but  it  is  at  least  not 
necessary  for  it  gratuitously  to  take  on  responsibility  for  so 
obnoxious  a  personage  as  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  Illinois  interloper  in 
the  senate  chamber  had  indeed  a  splendid  Presbyterian  heritage, 
being  the  son  of  an  English  Presbyterian  minister,  but  it  is  a 
heritage  that  he  seems  to  have  valued  even  less  than  he  profited  by 
it.  Certainly  today  no  man  is  farther  from  Presbyterian  sympathies 
than  he.  The  religious  sentiment  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  household  is 
determined  by  his  Catholic  wife,  and  so  far  as  he  has  any  religious 
inclinations  at  all  they  are  strictly  Romanist.  As  for  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  Sunday  school,  Mr.  Lorimer  would  undoubtedly 
deem  this  imputation  a  charge  almost  as  bad  as  the  too  familiar 
charge  of  bribery.  Indeed,  as  far  as  his  record  goes,  there  is  far 
less  ground  for  the  Sunday  school  accusation  than  for  the  other. 

— The  folks  that  put  in  their  time  fighting  secret  societies  don't 
seem  to  do  any  harm  to  those  organizations ;  but  it  often  looks 
as  if  the  people  who  organize  secret  societies  would  ruin  the  whole 
family  of  lodges  by  making  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
Every  time  a  new  secret  order  is  heralded  to  the  public  (for  secrecy 
and  publicity  chime  together  wonderfully  well  in  this  sphere)  one 
would  like  to  comfort  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  climax  of  all 
nonsensicality  had  been  achieved.  But  worse  is  always  yet  to  come. 
The  latest  achievement  of  secret-lodge  manufacturers  is  the  Order 
of  Bears,  which  in  several  cities  of  Ohio  has  been  called  into  being 
with  dark  and  fearsome  ceremonies.  Each  lodge  is  graphically 
called  a  "den  of  bears."  It  would  be  interesting  calculation  to 
determine  mathematically  how  far  down  the  scale  of  self-respect  a 
man  must  have  descended  when  he  can  take  delight  in  comparing 
himself  to  a  stupid  brute  of  the  forest,  groveling  in  his  dirty  lair. 
Apparently  the  mark  of  that  state  must  be  pretty  well  down  the 
scale,  for  we  hear  that  the  Order  of  Bears  is  appealing  chiefly  to 
saloon  owners  and  saloon  patrons  for  its  membership. 

— Whoever  has  an  eye  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  commonplace 
life  in  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  must  have  looked  tenderly  at 
a  frequent  sight  on  the  asphalt  pavements — the  spectacle  of  >  crowd 
of  small  boys  and  girls  roller  s'Kating  madly  along  the  highway  with 
a  single  skate  for  each  child.  The  significance  of  the  scene 
may  be  easily  read.  In  the  crowded  and  poverty-stricken  homes, 
whose  children  have  no  playground  but  the  streets,  there  are  not 
enough  skates  to  go  around.  In  such  conditions  for  one  child 
to  enjoy  a  whole  pair  of  skates  is  a  monopoly  intolerable  to  the 
sympathetic  hearts  of  even  the  childish  poor.  Every  pair  must  be 
divided.  And  it  turns  out  that  one  unskated  and  one  skated  foot 
can  find  just  as  much  pleasure  when  surmounted  by  a  heart  of  un- 
selfishness and  cheery  fellowship  as  two  skated  feet  can  ever  dis- 
cover when  the  heart  over  them  is  laden  with  the  dull  weight  of 
selfishness  and  loneliness.  The  whole  vindication  of  Christian 
altruism  is  in  the  happy  face  of  the  slum  child  who  skims  down  the 
street  on  one  roller  skate. 

— In  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota,  says  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  the  problem  of  immoral  moving  pictures  was  solved  ef- 
fectually. The  owner  of  the  picture  theater  was  converted,  and 
after  that  he  didn't  want  to  show  any  more  immoral  films.  Volun- 
tarily he  made  his  own  picture  screens  decent.  And  there  you 
have  in  miniature  a  parable  of  the  way  all  the  evils  of  this  world 
are  finally  to  be  cured — convert  the  man  responsible  and  he  will  see 
to  it  that  the  evil  ceases,  provided  only  that  he  is  actually  converted. 

— The  Daily  Journal  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  observes  the  slow 
statistical  increase  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in  this  country, 
but  refuses  to  believe  that  statistics  can  measure  the  power  of 
efficiency  of  the  church.  It  says :  "Perhaps  the  scoft'ers  may  find 
pleasure  in  these  figures,  but  just  the  same  the  fact  is  that  the 
churches  were  never  more  active  in  good  works  than  today." 

— The  mother  of  Governor  Earl  Brewer  of  Alississippi  was  asked 
if  the  day  her  son  was  inaugurated  was  not  the  happiest  day  of  her 
life.  "No,"  she  answered,  "I  was  happier  the  day  he  joined  church." 
The  Mississippi  legislature  caused  this  remark  to  be  spread  on  the 
official  records  of  the  state  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  the  mother  and 
a  token  of  appreciation  for  her  sentiment. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— There  are  still  many  men  of  many  minds,  but  the  one  mind  that 
counts  for  eternity  is  the  "mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 

—What  one  believes  as  to  Jesus  Christ  and  how  that  one  be- 
lieves it  is  the  final  test  of  human  destiny. 

— The  furnace-heat  of  pain  can  be  tempered  by  cups  of  cold  \v;'.ter 
given  to  need  by  love. 
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Faith 
That  Is 
Serene 
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"E  SHALL  NOT  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings." 
That  is  a  very  distinguished  promise. 
John  Calvin  says  that  the  sentence  de- 
scribes "the  magnanimity  of  the  righteous."  I 
greatly  like  this  word  "magnanimity"  as  used  in 
this  relation.     It  suggests  that  the  soul  when 
confronted  with  calamity  shall  not  be  mesmer- 
ized by  the  calamity,  but  shall  have  a  vision  wide 
enough  to  take  in  other  things  beside.   That  is  to  say,  the  soul  shall 
see  everything  in  large  relationships.    Nothing  shall  be  viewed 
by  itself.    It  shall  be  regarded  as  related  to  the  infinite  God. 

And  really  this  is  the  marrow  of  tlie  promise,  that  we  are  never 
to  be  conquered  by  the  thing  that  is  sudden  and  immediately  near. 
The  startling  presence  shall  have  an  accompaniment  which  will 
take  away  our  fears.  "Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness."  On  the  eve  of  the  great  disruption  Chalmers  took  this 
as  his  text  before  convocation.  When  he  gave  it  out,  "every  man 
looked  at  his  neighbor  and  exchanged  the  silent  but  strong  ex- 
pression of  conscious  comfort  and  encouragement,  which  the  very 
utterance  of  these  words  at  such  a  moment  called  for."  These 
saints  were  facing  a  stupendous  task,  but  in  the  very  region  of  the 
sacred  enterprise  they  saw  "the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire."  They 
moved  forward  without  fear. 

Now  the  psalmist  who  records  the  promise  adds  this  statement 
of  a  condition:  "He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  his  heart 
is  fixed."  The  "heart"  is  significant  of  the  innermost  thing  in  the 
soul,  like  the  keep  of  an  old  castle.  It  includes  all  the  faculties  and 
endowments  which  give  life  its  initiatives  and  determine  its  destiny. 
It  includes  the  will  and  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  feeling.  And 
we  are  told  that  in  this  central  realm  of  personality  there  is  the 
virtue  of  fixedness. 

I  think  there  is  in  this  word  a  suggestion  of  readiness,  as  of  a  man 
getting  his  feet  fixed  at  the  approach  of  an  adversary.  It  is  the 
preparedness  of  a  soldier  who,  in  firm  and  proper  attitude,  awaits 
the  onrush  of  the  foe.  The  soul  at  the  command  of  the  living  God 
is  ready !  There  is  no  inconstancy  of  mind,  no  vagrancy  of  eyes, 
no  disloyalty  of  heart.  The  heart  is  united  in  the  fear  of  God; 
there  is  no  flirtation  with  the  enemy.  The  soul  does  not  waver 
"like  the  surge  of  the  sea" ;  there  is  no  fickleness  in  its  attachment 
and  devotion,    "His  heart  is  fixed." 

Now  from  whence  does  this  constancy  spring?  "His  heart  is 
fixed  trusting  in  the  Lord."  That  is  the  fountain  of  strength.  The 
firmness  is  born  of  the  faith.  The  readiness  is  the  fruit  of  trust- 
fulness. The  fixedness  in  relation  to  circumstances  is  made  possible 
by  the  quiet  receptiveness  of  the  grace  of  God.  A  fine  faith  in  God 
has  always  two  characteristics — mental  expectancy  and  moral  re- 
pose. The  mind  is  open  toward  God  for  the  light  and  inspiration  of 
his  will,  and  the  assurance  of  the  radiant  gift  endows  the  soul  with 
the  quietness  of  strength. 

Now  if  we  are  to  trust  the  Lord  our  conception  of  him  must 
be  such  as  will  breed  a  fruitful  faith.  I  took  up  Luther  on  the 
Galatians  the  other  day,  and  as  I  turned  the  pages  I  came  upon  this 
heading  to  one  of  the  chapters :  "A  rule  to  be  observed,  that 
men  ought  to  abstain  from  the  curious  searching  of  God's  majesty." 
I  read  this  section  of  the  great  exposition  with  eager  interest,  and 
I  found  this  further  counsel :  "Thou  must  withdraw  thy  mind 
wholly  from  all  cogitation  and  searching  of  the  majesty  of  God  and 
look  only  on  this  man  Jesus  Christ." 

This  in  fact  is  all  we  need  to  know — our  God  as  revealed  in  our 
Lord ;  the  light  tempered  to  the  eye,  the  thunder  to  the  ear,  the  glory 
softened  into  grace.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
Well  then,  let  me  gaze  upon  the  life  of  Jesus.  Let  me  follow  him 
reverently  as  he  speaks  and  moves  along  his  way.  Let  me  walk  with 
him  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  Let  me  accompany  him  by  lake 
and  over  mountain.  Let  me  be  with  him  at  the  marriage  and  at  the 
funeral.  Let  me  see  him  among  little  children  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  leper.  Let  me  have  fellowship  with  him  in  Bethany,  in 
Gethsemane  and  at  the  cross. 

And  when  I  go  into  the  later  scenes  where  darkness  gathers,  let 
me  have  Paul  as  my  interpreter  of  all  that  is  happening,  and  when 
the  journey  is  completed  let  the  great  apostle  make  known  to  me 
that  this  same  Jesus  is  now  enthroned  in  glory.  And  let  me  ask 
myself,  Can  I  trust  him?  Can  I  risk  my  life  upon  him?  Can  I 
commit  my  all  to  him?  Can  I  say,  "Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I 
want"?  Can  I  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet  and  intrust  my  soul  to  him 
for  time  and  eternitv? 


Such  trust  in  the  Lord  will  redeem  us  from  all  our  fears.  It 
will  give  the  soul  a  serene  fixedness  which  will  deliver  it  from  all 
possibility  of  panic.  It  will  not  be  feverish  in  the  noontide.  It  will 
not  be  chilled  in  the  night.  It  will  remain  calm  and  quiet  when 
circumstances  become  boisterous  and  turbulent.  Even  when  menace 
looms  on  the  horizon  there  will  be  no  paralyzing  dread.  God  will 
be  felt  to  be  near,  and  his  presence  despoils  every  menace  of  its 
sting,  and  enables  the  soul  to  meet  its  morrows  with  quiet 
confidence. 

Now  this  serene  and  courageous  mind  is  surely  needed  in  our 
own  day.  Our  age  is  full  of  changes  and  unrest.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  disturbance.  Personally  I  regard  it  as  the  workings  of  the 
spiritual  leaven.  The  widespread  ferment  is  of  God.  Everywhere 
there  is  movement.  Established  things  are  being  shaken.  Vener- 
able customs  are  being  tested  and  tried.  Unexpected  presences 
appear  on  the  hill  almost  every  day,  and  many  men  are  afraid  and 
their  hearts  are  sinking  in  pessimistic  forebodings.  They  fear 
evil  tidings,  and  every  new  visitor  startles  them  as  he  knocks  at 
their  door.  We  need  to  get  to  the  central  things.  Secondary 
shelters  are  of  little  or  no  avail. 

We  need  a  profound  experimental  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
God's  grace.  We  must  have  an  experience  that  no  new  setting  of 
circumstances  can  ever  shake.  We  must  know  God  as  a  vital, 
vitalizing  presence,  whose  work  in  our  hearts  can  never  be  gainsaid. 
It  is  only  an  experience  of  grace  that  can  enrich  the  trust  that  gives 
serenity.  The  man  whose  heart  is  resting  in  the  Lord  can  v/atch 
events  like  a  man  who  is  watching  the  sunrise. 

J.    H.  JOWETT. 

"What  of  the  Men?" 

BY  STANLEY  HUNTER 

THE  BOOK  OF  the  year  on  India  has  been  Lovat  Eraser's 
volume,  "India  Under  Curzon  and  After,"  and  no  diapter 
in  that  work  is  more  interesting  than  his  story  of  the  fight 
made  against  famine.  It  reads  like  a  war  correspondent's  description 
of  a  military  campaign  and  it  does  not  fail  in  giving  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  this  great  undertaking  which 
proved  a  veritable  "moral  equivalent  for  war"  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heroic  qualities. 

"What  of  the  men?"  asks  the  author.  "Let  Sir  Frederick  Lely, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  Gujarat,  an  administrator  who 
knew  more  of  the  people  of  the  province  and  was  better  loved  than 
any  civilian  of  his  time,  give  just  one  passing  glimpse: 

"There  was  Maneklal  Narbheram,  who  went  a  healthy,  vigorous 
man  to  the  Wagra  taluka  of  the  district  of  Broach  and  for  six 
months  never  spared  himself  night  or  day,  and  then  returned,  to  die  a 
year  afterwards.  A  brave  and  steadfast  man  who  knew  what  was 
before  him  and  did  it.  There  was  Mulligan,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary, who,  when  the  head  of  the  district  was  in  sore  need  of 
strong  men,  volunteered  to  help  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  thou- 
sand persons  on  relief  work,  on  whom  cholera  had  already  taken 
hold.  There  was  Mawhinney,  also  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  who 
undertook  a  similar  trust  in  the  adjoining  native  state  of  Sunth.  Each 
of  them  took  up  his  abode  among  the  people  in  a  hut  like  their 
own ;  he  restored  order  and  cleanliness ;  he  instilled  some  of  his  own 
courage;  and  then  each  within  a  month  of  the  other  was  stricken 
with  the  disease  from  \vh\ch  he  had  saved  others,  and  died  the 
death  of  a  Christian. 

"There  was  Thompson  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had 
sole  charge  of  a  large  district  of  Bhils  (an  aboriginal  tribe)  in  the 
native  states  of  northern  Gujarat.  He  was  worn  out  with  his 
heavy  burden,  and  he  was  seized  with  cholera  when  thirty-five 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  European,  surrounded  only  by  his 
faithful  Bhils.  They  tried  to  carry  him  to  headquarters,  but  on  the 
way  he  told  them  to  stop  under  a  tree  and  there  he  died.  As  a  com- 
rade wrote  afterwards,  'He  loved  his  Bhils  and  they  loved  him; 
he  has  been  true  to  them  in  his  death  and  they  to  him.' 

"Lastly,  there  was  Jenkins,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  public  works 
department,  who  was  in  charge  of  works  in  the  Panch  Mahals.  He 
was  lying  in  his  house  with  high  fever  upon  him  when  word  was 
brought  that  a  certain  work  would  soon  be  stopped  and  the  people 
dispersed  if  further  alignment  were  not  made.  He  got  up  and 
traveled  to  the  place  and  did  what  was  needed,  and  then  returned, 
with  his  illness,  of  course,  much  aggravated.  In  two  days  he,  too, 
was  dead.  I  make  no  apology  for  mentioning  these  names,  for  the 
blood  of  such  men  is  the  seed  and  the  sap  of  empire." 
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Another  "Old  South"  and  Its  Patriot  Pastors 


Old  South  Church,  Newburyport, 
the  Right  Is  the  Birthplace 


The  Presbyterian  Church 
Founded  by  Rev.  George 
Whitef  ield  at  Newburyport 

PATRIOTIC  enthusiasm  inci- 
dent to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, together  with  the 
likelihood  that  a  former  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  church  of  Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts,  will  be  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  preliminary 
formalities  of  the  organization  of 
the  new  Synod  of  New  England  in 
October,  may  well  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  historic  churches 
of  the  United  States,  yet  one  com- 
paratively little  known  even  among 
Presbyterians.  Under  the  pulpit  of 
this  colonial  edifice  lies  the  body  of 
George  Whitefield ;  within  its  aisles 
was  enrolled  the  first  volunteer 
company  of  the  revolutionary  war ; 
in  front  of  its  pulpit  was  ordained  Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  missionary 
pioneer,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  story  of  the  "haystack'' 
prayer  meeting  and  the  founding  of  the  American  Board.  The  Old 
South  is  one  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  New  England  Pres- 
byterian churches  which  has  maintained  sturdily  an  independent 
existence  from  the  first,  refusing  to  be  assimilated  with  Congre- 
gationalism, and  through  various  vicissitudes  coming  down  to  the 
present  day  with  loyal  fidelity  to  Presbyterian  traditions  and  Pres- 
byterian polity.  Of  this  church  Horace  C.  Hovey,  D.  D.,  still  a 
resident  of  the  city,  was  pastor  from  1893  to  1908.  Now  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  ordered  that  again  there  shall  be  a  New 
England  synod  it  is  likely  that  the  church  will  once  more  be  brought 
to  national  notice. 

It  was  of  this  church  and  of  the  great  preacher  whose  cenotaph 
stands  in  its  auditorium  that  Whittier  wrote  the  poem  which  is  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  untiring  itinerant  whose  career  makes  one 
of  the  few  modern  counterparts  of  the  life  of  Paul  the  apostle: 

"Under  the  church  of  Federal  street, 

Under  the  tread  of  its  Sabbath  feet. 

Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 

Lie  the  marvelous  preacher's  bones. 

No  saintly  honors  to  them  are  shown. 

No  sign  nor  miracle  have  they  known ; 

But  he  who  passes  the  ancient  church 

Stops  in  the  shade  of  its  belfry-porch. 

And  ponders  the  wonderful  life  of  him 

Who  lies  at  rest  in  that  charnel  dim. 

Long  shall  the  traveler  strain  his  eye 

From  the  railroad  car,  as  it  plunges  by. 

And  the  vanishing  town  behind  him  search 

For  the  slender  spire  of  the  Whitefield  church ; 

And  feel  for  one  moment  the  ghosts  of  trade, 

And  fashion,  and  folly,  and  pleasure  laid. 

By  the  thought  of  that  life  of  pure  intent, 
i  That  voice  of  warning,  yet  eloquent 

;  Of  one  on  the  errands  of  mercy  sent." 

Newburyport  is  a  place  mellow  with  age,  with  fine  trees  and 
pretty  gardens  hidden  behind  lattices  and  walls,  with  big  square 
houses  that  stand  for  the  best  architectural  taste  of  a  century  and 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  with  many  old  houses  without  much 
architectural  significance,  but  so  well  preserved  that  they  illustrate 
vividly  the  life  of  the  primitive  times  of  the  pioneers.  Associated 
with  the  town  are  stories  of  commercial  prestige  when  great  mer- 
chantmen found  here  their  port ;  stories  of  ocean  war  when  wily 
privateers  fought  any  single  ship,  whatever  her  size,  and  eluded 
the  squadrons  that  sought  their  capture ;  society  tales  of  dinners 
and  dances  when  belles  and  beaux  wore  fabrics  from  Lyons  and 
Paris ;  and  comedy  tales  of  "Lord"  Timothy  Dexter,  who  announced 
himself  "the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in  the  West  and  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  known  world." 

A  Synopsis  of  Old  South's  Interesting  History 

In  an  old  and  quaint  part  of  the  town,  where  are  many  hip- 
roofed  and  gambrel-roofed  houses,  stands  the  Old  South,  with  the 
house  in  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  next  door  and 
the  parsonage  in  which  Whitefield  died  the  second  beyond.  The 


Massachusetts.  The  Building  to 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 


BY  F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD 

building  well  fills  the  eye.  It  has 
a  good  spire  and  a  plain  and  neat 
interior.  Much  of  its  history  is 
told  by  the  tablets  without  and 
within — founded  by  George  White- 
field,  organized  as  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  1746,  erected  as  the 
second  meeting  house  of  the  con- 
gregation in  1756  and  repaired  and 
improved  in  1829,  1856  and  1905 ; 
its  bell  cast  by  Paul  Revere  and 
Son  in  1802.  From  its  door  went 
forth  the  Presbytery  of  the  East- 
ward in  1789  to  greet  President 
Washington.  At  one  side  of  the 
pulpit  appear  the  names  of  the 
fourteen  pastors,  and  upon  the  pul- 
pit itself  is  the  notice  of  the  in- 
terment in  the  vault  below  of 
Whitefield ;  Jonathan  Parsons,  the 
first  pastor,  and  another  minister. 
In  a  front  corner  is  the  huge  cenotaph  "erected  with  affectionate 
veneration"  to  the  memory  of  George  Whitefield,  who  in  a  ministry 
of  thirty-four  years  crossed  the  ocean  thirteen  times  and  preached 
more  than  18,000  sermons.  It  was  of  him  that  Buckle  said  if  oratory 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  effects  he  was  the  most  eloquent  man  since 
the  apostles. 

Thirty  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  he  had  first  preached  in 
Newburyport  this  remarkable  man  died,  September  30,  1770,  at  the 
home  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  two  doors  from  the  church.  He 
had  said  he  would  fain  die  preaching,  and  he  almost  realized  his 
desire.  He  arrived  in  town,  quite  exhausted,  on  Saturday,  the  people 
thronged  about  the  parsonage,  and  it  has  been  said  that  when 
he  was  about  to  mount  the  stairs  to  his  chamber  they  even  entered 
the  hall.  It  is  certain  that  he  stood,  candle  in  hand,  either  upon 
the  stairs  or  upon  the  front  steps,  and,  although  ill  and  weak,  spoke 
on  to  the  people  until  the  candle  burned  down  and  went  out  in  the 
socket.  The  next  morning  he  was  dead.  On  Tuesday  following  the 
funeral  was  held  in  the  church.  Carefully  preserved  in  the  building 
is  his  Bible,  with  the  last  text,  II.  Corinthians  5:13,  marked.  It  is 
stated  that  the  book  falls  open  at  the  places  where  he  used  to 
strike  his  fist  as  he  waxed  warm  in  his  appeals. 

In  the  parish  house,  adjacent  to  the  church,  are  many  portraits 
and  memorials  of  the  great  evangelist.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  these  is  this  letter : 

"December  8,  1766,  Near  7  at  Night. 
"Dear  Madam — I  have  just  now  heard  that  you  are  married, 
therefore  take  the  first  opportunity  of  wishing  your  whole  self  much 
joy — that  you  may  both  live  together  as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life 
on  earth,  and  after  both  be  translated  to  sit  down  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 
Dear  Madam,  your  real  friend  and  true,  for  Christ's  sake, 

"G.  Whitefield." 

If  you  desire,  the  accommodating  sexton,  whose  fund  of  racy 
anecdotes  never  seems  to  run  low,  will  take  his  lantern  and  light 
you  to  the  vault  where  the  body  of  the  evangelist  was  interred. 
But  for  a  long  time  only  the  larger  portion  of  the  bones  of  the 
preacher  were  there.  Upon  a  time  the  bones  of  the  right  arm  were 
stolen  from  the  coffin  and  taken  to  England.  Years  after  they 
were  restored,  with  proofs  of  their  genuineness,  a  queer  incident 
surely,  and  one  from  which  moralists  get  texts  for  sermons  on 
conscience  and  its  terrors.  Perhaps  this  incident  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  superstitions  which  cause  the  timid  to  avoid  the  church  ?ate 
at  night. 

Preacher  Raised  First  Revolutionary  Company 

Several  striking  facts  are  connected  with  the  story  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  church  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. At  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons  Rev.  Jonathan  Par- 
sons made  a  stirring  appeal  for  action.  The  date  was  April  23,  1775. 
His  hearers  were  summoned  to  form  volunteer  companies,  and 
finally  those  willing  to  be  enrolled  were  invited  to  walk  out  into  the 
"broad  aisle."  First  to  come  forward  was  Ezra  Lunt,  one  of  a 
family  which  furnished  the  patriots  with  several  army  and  navy 
officers.  Others  followed  the  lead,  among  them  Paul  Lunt  and 
Skipper  Lunt,  and  a  volunteer  company  was  immediately  formed 
with  the  first  volunteer  as  captain.  It  is  indubitable  history  that  this 
was  the  first  company  of  volunteers  enlisted  for  the  revolutionary 
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ami)'.  The  first  pastor  furnished  the  Continentals  with  a  major 
general  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons. 

That  first  pastor  died  early  in  1776  and  his  successor,  Rev.  John 
Murray,  whose  pastorate,  however,  did  not  begin  until  1781,  prac- 
tically gave  the  church  the  glory  of  the  enlistment  of  a  second 
company  of  volunteers.  The  selectmen  called  upon  him  to  assist  in 
securing  men  and  equipping  them  for  service  at  the  front.  He 
addressed  the  dispirited  regiment  already  under  arms,  proceeding 
under  escort  to  the  parade  and  thence  to  the  meeting  house,  where 
he  made  a  spirited  appeal.  There  were  tears  in  many  eyes  when 
the  assembly  was  dismissed,  and  within  two  hours  the  lists  were 
filled,  and  in  a  few  days  the  company  marched  to  join  the  army. 
The  two  companies  formed  part  of  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  protected  the  rear  guard  against  the  enemy  when 
the  fighting  was  over.  After  this  battle  Ezra  Lunt  reenlisted  and 
commanded  a  company  at  Long  island  and  in  the  Jerseys. 

Again,  when  Arnold's  men  were  about  to  sail  for  the  Kennebec 
in  177s,  in  the  expedition  which  enlisted  Daniel  Morgan's  riflemen 
and  which  cost  the  life  of  Montgomery  before  Quebec,  the  patriot 
forces  marched  to  this  church  on  a  Sunday  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying,  and  their  chaplain  preached  from  this  pulpit,  with 
muskets  stacked  in  the  side  aisles  and  citizens  packing  the  gallery 
and  stairs.  This  chaplain.  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  enrolled  his  name 
that  day  beside  the  names  of  the  men  whose  appeals  secured  Con- 
tinental volunteers.  He  so  impressed  his  hearers  by  his  sermon  and 
his  personality  that  the  North  church  of  Newburyport  called  him 
to  its  pulpit,  and  there  he  served  forty-two  years.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  Gardiner  Spring  of  Brick  church.  New 
York  City. 

On  the  head  of  "that  splendid  Irish  orator  and  patriot"  John 
Murray  the  British  set  a  reward  of  600  guineas,  dead  or  alive. 
Dr.  Hovey  is  of  the  opinion  that  "probably  no  finer  specimen  of 
colonial  pulpit  eloquence  is  extant  than  Murray's  wonderful  thanks- 


giving sermon  of  December  11,  178.1,  entitled  'Jerubbaal,  or 
Tyranny's  Grove  Destroyed  and  the  Altar  of  Liberty  Finished.'  " 

Three  Brothers  with  John  Paul  Jones 

And  a  word  about  the  redoubtable  Lunt  Ijrotlicrhood.  There  were 
three  of  the  Lunts  with  John  Paul  Jones.  Henry  Lunt  was  two 
years  a  prisoner  at  the  Old  Mill  prison,  and  then  aboard  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  first  as  master's  mate  and  then  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. Cutting  Lunt  also  endured  captivity  at  the  Old  Mill  and 
served  as  a  lieutenant  aboard  the  ship  that  fought  the  Serapis. 
And  Richard  Lunt,  after  getting  his  release  from  the  same  prison, 
served  with  Jones,  but  aboard  the  Alliance,  a  ship  which  was 
derived  from  Newburyport.  There  was  still  another  of  the  Lunt 
family  who  endured  the  privations  of  the  Mill. 

The  missionary  pathfinder,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  was  ordained  in  this 
church  on  June  21,  1815.  True,  it  was  years  after  the  famous 
episode  of  the  haystack  and  his  thrilling,  "We  can  do  it  if  we  will." 
The  Williams  band  had  been  through  Andover  Seminary  and  the 
first  foreign  board  of  the  western  continent  had  been  founded. 
Also,  the  ordination  at  Salem  of  Adoniram  Judson  and  four  other 
young  men  as  missionaries  had  vastly  moved  the  American 
chiirches.  Judson  and  his  bride  had  sailed  from  Salem  in  the 
Caravan.  Mills,  leader  as  he  had  been,  devoted  and  sincere,  modest 
and  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities,  seems  to  have  lingered,  and  thus 
it  was  not  until  181 5  that  this  man,  whose  name  comes  instantly 
to  mind  when  the  story  of  American  missions  is  recalled,  was 
consecfated  to  the  service  to  which  he  had  given  ten  years  and  more. 

There  are  many  things  to  see  in  this  old  meeting  house.  The 
straight-backed  pews  have  been  there  since  1802.  The  pulpit  is 
high,  with  mahogany-railed  stairs  at  each  side.  The  communion 
seat,  an  ancient  haircloth  sofa  of  mahogany,  was  sought  not  long 
ago  by  a  lady  who  offered  a  sum  in  four  figures  for  it.  The 
{Continued  on  page  ngy) 


Where  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  Fought 
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COME  RIGHT  IN — come  right  in.  You  wrote  for  accom- 
modations? You're  lucky — the  house  is  full.  Oh,  yes,  we 
have  you  arranged  for.  Glad  to  welcome  you."  The 
speaker  is  the  genial  host  of  a  historic  inn,  standing  on  the  steps 
to  greet  his  expected  guests,  while  at  the  same  time  with  the  same 
kindly  manner  he  regrets  his  inability  to  find  room  for  those  com- 
ing unexpectedly.  For  the  Walloomsac  is  overflowing.  A  land- 
mark of  old  Bennington  Center,  it  is  headquarters  for  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  hundreds  who  in  the  heart  of  August  are  making  pil- 
grimage to  this  oldest  of  Vermont  towns  to  witness  the  reincarna- 
tion of  the  past  which  marks  a  century  and  a  half  of  history. 

The  thriving  town  of  Bennington,  whither  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey  has  brought  us,  could  not  detain  us  with  its  humdrum  fac- 
tories and  stores  and  offices.  It  was  like  all  other  New  England 
villages  of  its  size.  Even  the  posters  that  proclaiined  a  wonderful 
electrical  illumination  in  the  evening,  which  should  make  Main 
street  to  rival  Broadway,  had  no  charms.  We  had  come  on  pil- 
grimage to  the  past;  we  sought  out  the  old  village  on  the  hill,  nes- 
tling under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Anthony,  the  spot  where  history 
was  made.  For  if  America  lacks  a  past  hoary  with  age  like  that  of 
Europe,  its  short  national  life  is  full  of  rapid  action  and  significance, 
and  more  momentous  events  belong  to  Bennington's  brief  span  of 
life  than  many  times  those  years  have  produced  in  many  a  quiet 
English  town. 

Stepping  across  the  threshold  of  the  Walloomsac,  we  are  trans- 
ported into  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from  our  bustling  modern 
world.  Just  as  it  stands  today  it  has  stood  since  1764,  offering 
comfort  and  hospitality  to  colonial  settlers,  to  revolutionary  soldiers, 
to  summer  travelers  through  all  the  decades.  Around  its  wide  brick 
fireplace  officers  had  gathered  in  the  days  when  we  fought  for 
liberty  to  lay  their  plans  for  attack  and  victory.  Through  its 
wide,  rambling  halls  and  passages  and  up  and  down  its  broad,  easy 
stairway  have  passed  the  feet  of  countless  women — strong,  steady 
revolutionary  dames,  and  their  daughters,  in  the  hoops  and  flower- 
ing bonnets  of  the  early  days  of  the  century.  From  the  wide, 
cool  porch  we  look  across  to  the  white  church,  to  the  quiet  grave- 
yard, up  the  green  between  smooth  lawns  and  ancient  elms  and 
locusts  and  houses  white  and  quaint. 

"Where  is  the  pageant?"  we  ask.  For  the  pageant  that  is  to  re- 
vive the  history  of  the  old  town  is  the  magnet  that  has  drawn 
us  hither. 


Our  question  answered,  we  make  our  way  to  Clark's  woods,  be- 
yond the  Walloomsac  river,  where  the  stage  is  ready  and  the  band 
is  playing,  and  where  every  eye  is  alert  lo  catch  sight  of  Governor 
Mead,  who  is  to  open  the  pageant.  Here,  for  the  few  briff 
hours  of  a  twentieth  century  Saturday  afternoon,  the  shapes  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  to  live  and  move  again,  brought  back  to  life 


Bennington  Battlefield.    The  Cross  on  the  Hill  Indicates  the  Scene 
of  the  Battle.    At  the  Foot  of  the  Hill  Flows  the 
Walloomsac  River 

in  visible  form  by  the  creative  imagination  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  to  whose  consciousness  they  have  been  ever  invisibly 
living. 

The  beginning  of  the  pageant  takes  us  back  many  jears  before 
the  actual  founding  of  the  town  in  1761.  For  the  name  of  the 
town  is  twelve  years  older  than  the  place  itself,  and  dates  back  to 
1749  as  a  christening  year.  Benning  Wentworth  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  whose  quaint  old  thoroughfare  of  Queen 
street  is  the  scene  of  the  prologue.  Through  it  goes  Governor 
Wentworth,  in  a  coach  actually  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
elaborate  and  rich, 

"driving  down 
"To  Little  Harbor,  just  beyond  the  town," 
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to  the  scene  of  the  dinner  party  and  the  wedding  to  Martha  Hilton, 
the  waiting  maid,  rendered  famous  by  Longfellow.  But  it  was  be- 
fore the  time  of  this  surprising  wedding  that  the  governor,  com- 
manded liy  the  crown  to  open  up  the  country  to  new  settlers, 
granted  a  township  in  what  is  now  Vermont  to  a  colonial  soldier 


"79 

gave  all  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  Jehovah,  the  redoubtable  captain 
called  out,  interrupting  the  prayer,  "Parson  Dewey !  Parson  Dewey ! 
Please  mention  to  the  Lord  about  my  being  there !"  The  church 
where  later  ministers  have  prayed  and  preached  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  square-built,  with  a  Christopher  Wren  tower. 
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Looking  from  Battle  Monument  South,  Old  Bennington,  Vermont.    Spire  of  First  Church  in  the  Distance.    Figure  of  the  Catamount  in 
'Left  Foreground  Marks  the  Rendezvous  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  Before  the  Battle 


from  Pittsfield.    Its  name  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  the  governor's 
Christian  name.    The  plan  for  a  town  was  not  carried  out  at  that 
time,  however,  and  the  grant  was  purchased  in  1761  by  a  fighter 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Samuel  Robinson,  the  first  settler  in 
Vermont.    It  is  the  picture  of  his  wilderness  journey,  with  a  little 
group  of  pioneers,  and  of  their  log  cabin  in  the  forest,  that  the 
pageant  next  shows  us.    Only  three  families  of  twenty-two  persons, 
a  third  of  them  children  under  10,  they  were  typical  of  the  sturdy 
men  and  women  who  penetrated  pathless  wilds  and  endured  hard- 
ness that  our  country  might  be  a  nation.    The  story  is  told  that  as 
they  neared  the  boundary  line  of  their  grant,  the  women,  whose 
horses  were  less  heavily  laden  with  household  goods  than  were 
those  of  the  men,  raced  each  other  to  see  who  should  first  enter 
into  possession.    The  little  incident  is  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of 
our    grandmothers.    Thirty    or  forty 
families  soon  followed  to  the  new  town, 
staked  out  a  spot  for  a  meeting  house, 
built  log  huts  and  later  more  pretentious 
frame  houses  and  became  a  settled  com- 
munity.   Through  the  years  of  history 
the  pageant  moves  along,  vivid,  realistic, 
brilliant  in  color,  intensely  alive.  The 
climax,    of    course,    is    the   battle  of 
Bennington,  with  the  events  leading  up 
to  it,  where  an  Ethan  Allen  astonish- 
ingly true  to  life  in  build  and  voice 
and  gesture  shares  the  center  of  the 
stage  with  a   dignified   and  charming 
General    Stark   astride    a    noble  gray 
horse.   Green  Mountain  Boys  and  gaudy 
British  soldiers,  skulking  Indians  and 
earnest  praying  women,  pass  across  the 
stage  and  away,  and  our  minds  follow 
them  till  the  twentieth  century  is  as 
if  it  had  never  been,  and  we  come  back 
to  the  necessities  of  the  present  life 
with  a  shock  of  surprise. 

Today  we  have  spent  with  the  past 
visible ;  tomorrow  we  continue  our  pil- 
grimage to  the  past  invisible,  yet  for 
that  reason  no  less  real.  The  white 
church  on  the  village  green,  where  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  commemorative 
services  are  held,  stands  where  stood 


Stone  Near  Site  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Print 
ing  Office,  Old  Bennington 


the  first  church  organized 
in  Vermont.  In  that  edifice  Rev.  Jedediah  Dewey  ministered  to  his 
pioneer  people;  in  that  edifice  Ethan  Allen  worshiped,  and  after  his 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  when  the  parson  in  his  thanksgiving  prayer 


In  the  hush  of  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  hushed  even  though 
hundreds  of  visitors  have  invaded  the  town,  we  wander  through 
the  aisles  of  the  ancient  graveyard  beside  the  church.    What  is  the 
spell  which  history  casts  over  those  whose  memory  of  events  long 
past  is  strong?    Around  us  the  spirits  of  revolutionary  soldiers, 
buried  there,  seem  to  be  hovering ;  the  spirits  of  colonial  pioneers, 
of  noble,  sacrificing  women.    The  long  rows  of  white  marble  slabs 
are  not  too  much  worn  by  time's  abrading  fingers  for  us  to  read 
their  dates,  out  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Quaint 
old  epitaphs  are  here,  painstakingly  composed  as  tributes  of  love 
and  veneration,  reading  like  doggerel  to  our  critical  taste,  yet 
standing  there  as  the  index  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  generation 
sturdier,  worthier  than  our  own.   Who  were  the  stone  cutters  whose 
hands  carved  earnestly  these  owllike  cherubs,  these  drooping  wil- 
low trees?    Touching  the  monument  of 
the  aforesaid  Parson  Dewey,  we  clasp 
a  hand  out  of  the  dim  past.    And  the 
wives  and  mothers  beneath  these  stones 
— of  what  sort  were  they?    Was  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Mindwell  consistent 
with  her  name?    At  least  she  earned 
the  epithet  of  "amiable  consort,"  a  term 
of    higher   approval   than   that  which 
marks  so  many  a  stone,  "worthy  relict." 
We  cannot  restrain  a  touch  of  pity  for 
the  women  who  were  probably  equally 
good   housewives,   but   whose  tempers 
would  not  permit  an  inscription  more 
eulogistic  than  the  mere  "consort  of  so 
and   so."     Or   perhaps   the  mourning- 
husband  could  not  afford  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  compliments  in  stone.  These 
carvings  gaze  at  us  as  if  to  say,  "What 
you  see  us  to  be  you  will  some  day  be, 
old,   worn,   broken   reminders   of  the 
past." 

Here  and  there  is  a  stone  bearing  a 
simple  scriptural  quotation,  standing  out 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  rhyming 
couplets  that  rouse  our  mirth.  These 
are  words  as  noble,  as  majestic  today  as 
when  first  carved  upon  the  marble,  as 
when  first  spoken,  ages  ago,  by  God. 
Only  a  man-made  utterance  can  grow  obsolete;  the  endurance  of 
these  others,  in  contrast  with  the  outworn  phrases  of  a  bygone 
fashion,  proves  them  God-made. 

In  the  center  of  the  old  yard  stands  the  granite  block  which 
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marks  the  place  where  he  the  bodies  of  the  Hessians  who,  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington  and  confined  in  the  old  church,  died 
there  of  their  wounds.  Strangers  they,  in  a  land  in  which  they  had 
no  interest,  dead  in  the  cause  of  foreigners  for  whom  they  cared 
nothing,  sold  by  their  prince  to  England's  king  to  perish  far  from 
Rhine  and  fatherland,  America  in  pity  for  their  friendlessness  has 
memorialized  their  grave,  though  those  who  mourned  them  never 
looked  on  their  last  resting  place. 

Wandering  along  the  velvety  green,  we  find  the  stone  that  marks 
the  spot  where  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ran  his  printing  office,  till 
called  away  to  serve  the  cause  of  abolition ;  and  the  bronze  figure 
of  the  catamount,  where  stood  the  old  Catamount  tavern,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  before  their  battle,  where 
also  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  was  planned.  Our  heart  is  with 
the  past.  Along  this  very  way,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
trod  the  feet  of  men  bound  battlewards.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
circled  by  the  wonderful  sweep  of  the  Green  mountains,  stands  the 
monster  shaft  that  immortalizes  that  battle.  As  we  sit  in  the  silence 
at  its  base,  spirit  hands  throw  wide  for  us  the  doors  of  vision, 
voices  long  hushed  in  death  whisper,  "Here  is  where  we  did  great 
deeds  that  you  might  have  a  free  home  in  a  free  land." 

Dream  follows  dream.    Around  us  the  towering  mountains ;  above 


us  a  sky  blue  as  that  of  the  balmy  southland ;  within  us  spiritual 
fires  burning  to  light  the  way  for  the  dead  centuries  out  of  the 
chambers  of  memory  into  the  present  hour.  Far  down  the  valley, 
the  battlefield ;  marching  by, 

"The  old  Continentals 
In  their  ragged  regimentals"; 

on  the  plateau  behind  us  the  great  monument;  in  and  through  and 
over  all,  God,  uniting  in  one  whole  present  with  past. 

The  pilgrimage  is  ended.  The  pilgrims,  returning  from  the 
climax  of  their  quest,  walk  with  Ephraim  Williams,  and  Seth 
Warner,  and  Ethan  Allen,  and  Captain  Simonds,  and  Israel  Harris, 
and  John  Stark,  and  Molly  Stark,  and  the  band  of  women  who 
all  the  battle  day  prayed  in  the  woods  behind  the  hill.  We  walk 
with  them  as  at  nightfall  they  tramped  homeward  over  long  moun- 
tain trails,  rejoicing  in  victory,  even  victory  won  at  heavy  cost. 
They  are  not  dead ;  they  live  wherever  the  patriot  fire  that  burned 
in  them  gleams  and  glows  and  inspires  to  sacrificial  service. 

Go  on  pilgrimage  into  the  past.  You  will  find  there  that  the  past 
of  our  America  is  no  dead  symbol,  no  empty  heritage.  The  in- 
heritance of  the  present  from  the  past,  to  those  who  will  seek 
and  find  it,  is  a  patriotism  undying. 


"Where  the  Brook  and  River  Meet" 

Our  Girls:  From  16  to  20  by  margaret  e.  sangster 


When  Mrs.  Sangster  of  beloved  memory  asked  The  Continent 
editors  some  months  ago  what  subjects  she  should  discuss  in  her 
articles  during  the  year  she  was  told  that  she  might  write  whatever 
she  would  say  to  a  young  girl  growing  to  womanhood  under  her 
supervision.  So  she  outlined  a  series  of  six  articles.  But  alas!  only 
two  had  been  written  when  her  splendid  life  was  terminated. 
The  second  article  will  appear  after  an  interval. 

AT  THE  AGE  of  16  the  young  girl  slips  out  of  the  calyx 
of  childhood  into  the  first  flower  of  woman's  loveliest 
years.  She  is  not  yet  a  woman  in  experience,  and  not  yet 
beyond  the  time  of  pupilage.  She  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  child  heart  is  still  hers,  and  if  she  is  fortunate  she  will 
keep  it  as  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  until  life's  latest  day.  To 
her  parents  and  friends  the  girl  of  i6  is  a  beloved  possession,  an 
interesting  problem  and  a  complex  study.  To  herself  she  is  often 
a  puzzle.  She  may  be  a  little  willful  rose  set  round  with  thorns, 
she  certainly  belongs  to  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls.  Physically 
she  is  in  need  of  careful  watching  and  gentle  guidance.  Full  of 
enthusiasm  in  whatever  she  undertakes,  she  may  now  go  a  little 
too  far  for  safety  in  almost  any  direction. 

Neither  over  her  tasks  nor  her  diversions  is  it  well  that  she  should 
grow  tired  beyond  the  point  of  healthful  fatigue.  It  is  true,  lamen- 
tably, that  there  are  thousands  of  girls  of  i6  who  cannot  be  saved 
from  long  hours  of  weary  toil.  They  stand  at  looms  and  breathe 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  They  fare  day  in  and  day  out  to 
department  stores  or  factories ;  they  sit  at  sewing  machines  and 
they  have  only  the  scant  hours  of  the  evening  for  social  contact 
and  needed  recreation.  These  other  girls  must  be  helped  and 
heartened  by  the  sympathy  and  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  the  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasanter  places  and  who  have  a  goodlier  heritage. 

The  home  daughters  of  whom  I  am  thinking  have  been  objects 
of  solicitude  from  their  birth.  They  are  of  the  great  company 
whom  the  poet  had  in  mind  when  ages  ago  he  wrote  that  immortal 
verse  about  the  daughters  that  are  like  corner  stones  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace.  The  charm  of  the  home,  its  efferves- 
cence of  mirth,  its  sparkling  foam  of  gayety,  its  dance  of  the  sun- 
beams, all  that  it  means  that  is  brightest  and  best,  are  inherent  in 
the  dear  youthful  daughter  of  the  household,  in  the  midst  of  the 
teens.  Her  father  is  so  proud  of  her  that  people  smile  at  him  behind 
his  back.  Her  mother  begins  to  confide  in  her,  consult  her  and  rely 
on  her  judgment.  Her  brother  is  her  chum  and  comrade  and 
already  takes  a  dawning  interest  in  the  boys  who  are  her  friends. 
As  for  the  servants  in  the  household,  they  are  her  devoted  allies 
in  whatever  she  undertakes. 

Opposed  to  Coeducation  at  College 

I  have  a  theory  that  while  coeducation  is  desirable  until  young 
people  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school,  or  other  prepara- 
ton,'  school,  it  should  not  continue  during  their  definite  four  years 


of  college.  This,  of  course,  is  only  my  individual  sentiment.  Dur- 
the  years  between  i6  and  20  the  tides  of  womanhood  are  rapidly 
flowing  in  upon  the  girl.  She  develops  in  directions  hitherto  un- 
expected and  she  ought  not  to  have  her  attention  diverted  to  or 
her  time  monopolized  by  the  other  sex.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  her  brothers  and  cousins.  They,  too,  advance  more  cer- 
tainly toward  an  ultimate  goal  when  they  study  by  themselves  than 
when  they  recite  in  the  class  room  on  common  terms  with  young 
women  of  their  own  age.  The  boy  becomes  too  much  an  object 
of  thought  to  the  girl  of  16  if  she  is  by  way  of  meeting  him  as  a 
fellow  student,  and  she  half  unconsciously  shapes  her  talk  and 
modifies  her  views  to  suit  his.  Quite  consciously  she  arranges  her 
hair  and  puts  on  her  dresses  and  ribbons  to  please  his  eye.  Little 
rivalries  occur,  skirting  a  perilous  edge  of  flirtation,  when  girls 
are  prematurely  thrown  into  close  association  with  boys  in  the 
years  between  childhood  and  womanhood. 

As  for  the  boys,  the  danger  to  them  is  that  they  shall  find  girls 
too  commonplace,  shall  cease  to  be  chivalrous  and  knightly  and  shall 
expect  from  the  sex  to  which  they  ought  to  pay  homage  the 
same  treatment,  the  same  roughness  and  the  same  disposition  to 
fight  for  advantage  that  they  regard  as  a  matter  of  course  among 
themselves.  I  would  by  no  means  separate  young  people  at  this 
time  from  friendly  social  intercourse,  but  it  should  not  be  carried 
on  in  the  competitions  of  the  class  room. 

Girlhood  Not  Always  a  Happy  time 

Girlhood  is  not  always  so  happy  a  time  in  its  inner  life  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  the  casual  spectator.  From  16  to  20  the  years  are 
processional,  each  lifting  the  girl  to  a  higher  level  and  setting  her 
farther  on  in  the  up-grade  of  progress.  At  18  a  girl  seems  to  her- 
self equal  to  any  possible  responsibility.  Sometimes  she  feels 
older  than  she  will  when  she  is  35.  On  her  20th  birthday,  one  of  the 
most  radiantly  beautiful  girls  I  have  ever  known  came  early  to  my 
Sunday  school  class  that  she  might  have  a  bit  of  talk  with  me  before 
anyone  else  came.  Her  eyes  virere  full  of  tears  and  her  voice  shook 
as  she  said,  "I  have  left  my  youth,  I  am  very  old;  I  am  20."  She 
expressed  herself  in  hyperbole.  It  is  a  way  that  girls  have,  and  a 
pardonable  way.  If  ever  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  super- 
lative, if  ever  poetic  exaggeration  may  find  an  excuse,  it  is  wher> 
we  are  young.  At  20  I  recall  that  my  chief  grievance  was  the 
constant  reminder  that  I  looked  very  young,  when  in  reality  I  felt 
a  strong  wish  to  be  considered  mature  and  privately  considered 
myself  almost  elderly.  Providentially  the  feeling  is  not  cumulative 
and  we  get  the  right  perspective  before  we  leave  the  twenties. 

The  friendships  of  young  girls  open  to  them  delightful  pages.  In 
some  instances  a  too  jealous  absorption  in  a  single  girl  may  de- 
velop morbidness,  and  going  a  step  farther  than  this  there  may 
be  an  idolatry  o\  an  older  woman,  a  teacher  perhaps,  or  a  family 
friend,  that  verges  on  adoration  and  becomes  an  obsession.  The 
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normal  girl  has  her  intimate  friends  on  her  own  plane,  has  them  by 
twos  and  threes  and  the  half  dozen,  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, but  she  is  not  so  wholly  absorbed  by  any  one  of  these  that 
it  annoys  her  to  have  a  third  person  introduced  into  the  friend- 
ship. Neither  does  the  detachment  cause  her  to  drift  into  illness. 
Girls  are  born  idealists.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
quiet  young  girl,  busy  over  her  books,  her  embroidery  and  her  tea- 
making,  going  to  Sunday  school,  studying  rhetoric  and  Latin  and 
looking  prettier  every  day,  has  formed  in  her  mind  an  image  at 
which  she  burns  incense.  One  of  these  days  the  prince  will  seek 
her,  but  before  he  is  aware  of  her  existence  she  has  seen  him  in  her 
dreams  or  she  has  selected  from  ainong  her  townsmen  one  who  is 
to  her  the  perfect  gentle  knight.  Every  young  girl  in  this  transi- 
tion period  passes  from  one  stage  of  development  to  another  and 
many  a  time  suffers  from  disenchantment  and  disillusion,  and 
discovers  tliat  her  idol  has  feet  of  clay  when  her  idol  has  never 
known  that  he  was  on  a  pedestal. 

Should  Rely  on  Her  Own  Resources 
Between  16  and  20  our  girls,  whether  at  home  or  in  school,  should 
be  thrown  more  or  less  upon  theix-  own  resources.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  relieve  their  mothers  of  household  care 
in  some  departments,  why  they  should  not  tend  to  their  own 
shopping,  learning  how  to  save  and  to  spend  with  true  economy,  and 
acquiring  the  art  of  handling  money  wisely  and  well.  The  girl 
away  from  home  has  her  allowance,  and  equally  this  should  be 
given  to  the  girl  at  home.  She  should  not  be  hampered  too  much 
in  making  her  decisions.  She  knows  what  she  wants  to  do  and  to 
be.  The  stirrings  of  ambition  are  legitimate,  and  the  girl  who  is 
restless  and  unsatisfied  and  disturbed  by  longings  for  a  career  ought 
never  to  be  condemned  as  if  she  were  ungrateful  or  unwomanly. 
There  are  wings  not  meant  to  be  folded  in  the  home  nest.  Let 
them  try  their  strength  by  flight.  Some  lessons  are  best  learned  in 
the  school  of  experience,  and  it  is  wholly  unfair  to  the  daughter 
who  does  not  wish  to  stay  at  home  and  help  entertain  her  mother's 
friends  to  compel  her  to  do  this  if  she  yearns  to  be  a  missionary, 
physician,  an  artist  or  an  author. 

The  supreme  consecrations  of  life  come  to  us  in  our  youth.  The 
morning  hours  are  precious  though  fleeting.  Every  human  being, 
the  girl  under  20  not  excepted,  has  a  right  to  freedom  in  deciding 
what  to  do  with  life  and  how  best  to  live  it. 


Caught  Him  That  Time 

In  Dublin  a  car  driver  was  caught  by  a  zealous  policeman  in  the 
act  of  driving  furiously.  The  policeman  stopped  him  and  said,  "Ye 
must  give  me  yer  name. 

"But  I  won't  give  )'e  me  name, "  said  the  driver. 

"Ye'll  get  yersilf  into  trouble,"  said  the  policeman,  "if  ye  don't 
give  me  yer  name." 

"I  won't  give  ye  me  name,"  said  the  driver. 

"Phat  is  yer  name,  now?"  asked  the  angry  policeman. 

"Ye'd  better  find  out,"  said  the  driver. 

"Shure  and  I  will,"  said  the  policeman.  He  went  round  to  the 
side  of  the  car  where  the  name  ought  to  have  been  painted, 
but  the  letters  had  been  rubbed  off. 

"Aha!"  said  the  policeman,  "now  ye'll  get  yersilf  into  worse  dis- 
grace than  ever.    Yer  name  appears  to  be  oblitherated." 

"Ye're  wrong,"  roared  the  driver.    "  'Tis  O'Brien." 


The  Patriotic  Impulse 

Individual  dignity  is  frequently  overmatched  by  the  irreverence 
of  the  student  group,  as  in  this  story  of  a  medical  professor.  Dr. 
Simpson  had  been  absent  from  his  class  of  Scotch  youths  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  he  announced  that  a  great  professional  honor 
had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  young  gentlemen  that  a  very 
great  honor  has  come  to  me  since  last  we  met  here,"  said  Professor 
Simpson,  his  face  beaming  with  honest  pride.  "I  have  just  received 
notification  that  I  have  been  appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria." 

The  great  discoverer  of  chloroform  looked  over  his  glasses  as  if 
he  expected  his  class  to  be  quite  taken  away  by  the  news.  Instead 
he  was  shocked  to  hear  the  Scotch  boys  burst  into  the  national 
anthem,  "God  save  the  queen  1" 


Home  Industry  for  Him 


"Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  "I'll  give  you  nothing  but 
standard  books.  I  suggest  that  half  of  them  be  bound  in  russia  and 
half  in  morocco." 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Cash.  "I'm  for  American  goods  every  time. 
Let  'em  all  be  bound  in  this  country." 


THEWAYFARER 


Why  Man 
Is  Like 
Brick 


1 


Jacob  Cash,  after  acquiring  a  large  fortune,  decided  to  set  up  a 
library.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  a  bookseller  and  ordered  10,000 
volumes,  all  to  be  as  fine  and  handsome  as  possible. 


T  WAS  AT  the  Baltimore  fire  that  the  Way- 
farer learned  the  lesson  of  the  immutability 
of  the  brickbat.  He  had  seen  great  steel 
girders  bowed  and  bent  and  twisted  into  un- 
recognizable and  useless  shapes  by  that  fiery 
furnace.  Marble  and  granite  had  crumbled  into 
dust.  It  seemed  as  if  only  the  homely  red  bricks 
had  survived.  The  ruins,  in  general  view,  looked 
like  heaps  of  bricks.  They  afone  had  stood  the  test.  Again  in  San 
Francisco  after  the  earthquake  the  Wayfarer  found  the  same  con- 
dition. The  bricks  of  the  old  city  could  be  used  in  the  building  of 
the  new.  Fire  had  not  hurt  them.  The  cataclysm  which  had  over- 
turned a  great  modern  city,  and  set  at  naught  the  cunning  of  man, 
had  been  defied  by  the  individual  brick,  lying  triumphant  amid  the 
crumbled  marbles  and  bent  steel  girders. 

^       ^       ^       ^  ^ 

By  the  fireplace  in  the  Wayfarer's  home  stands  one  of  the  heavy 
square  bricks  of  Babylonia,  this  one  of  .^ssurbanipal's  reign. 
Bricks  are  about  all  that  is  now  left  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace. 
This  simplest  unit  of  building  has  persisted  through  the  centuries, 
the  type  of  the  ordinary  man.  Kings  and  empires  have  disappeared, 
but  the  common  people  and  their  common  ways  live  on  in  almost 
unaltered  aspect.  That  is  the  sermon  which  every  brickbat  now 
preaches  to  the  Wayfarer. 

Follow  the  trail  of  the  brick  to  the  site  of  the  world's  oldest 
civilization  and  women  will  be  seen  grinding  at  a  mill  even  as  they 
did  in  Hammurabi's  day.  The  sumptuous  tapestries  and  warm  skins 
which  adorned  the  rich  have  disappeared,  but  the  coarse  matting  of 
the  poor  still  leaves  its  impress  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  the 
identical  type  of  matting  shelters  the  Arab  workmen  near  by.  The 
water  jars  carried  to  the  wells  and  rivers  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley  today  are  identical  with  the  ones  borne  by  the  maidens  in  the 
household  of  Abraham's  father.  The  bread  of  the  people  is  now  as 
it  was  in  the  long  ago.  Neither  the  plow  that  prepares  the  ground 
for  the  grain,  nor  the  flail  that  thrashes  it,  has  undergone  any 
change  in  5,000  years. 

The  wise  men  who  delve  into  the  ruins  of  the  past  say  that  the 
common  native  names  of  places  in  the  lands  which  once  were 
the  center  of  world  dominion  are  the  surest  guide  to  historic  sites. 
The  Arabs  call  the  little  village  that  clusters  about  the  one  shrine 
that  is  a  center  of  living  worship  in  Nineveh  "Nebi  Yunis."  That 
is  Arabic  for  "Prophet  Jonah,"  and  the  village  is  over  the  probable 
grave  of  the  runaway  prophet,  whose  reluctant  word  concerning 
that  imperial  city  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  rare  visitor 
may  penetrate  down  beneath  stratum  after  stratum  of  the  accretions 
of  the  centuries,  until  he  comes  to  the  narrow  vault — probably  later 
a  Christian  church — where  it  is  reputed  the  bones  of  the  prophet 
were  laid  to  rest.  The  Moslems  who  now  keep  and  reverence  the 
shrine  know  little  about  Jonah — the  caretaker  told  me  he  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Abraham !    But  the  name  has  kept  the  tradition  alive. 

^  :le  ^  ^ 

In  like  fashion,  the  ways  of  the  common  people  the  world  around 
are  the  most  persistent  of  institutions.  The  folk-lore  of  a  people, 
its  stories  and  songs,  handed  down  from  parents  to  children,  so 
that  the  literature  (if  we  may  so  call  that  which  is  not  written) 
of  the  African  jungle  survives  in  the  cabins  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  American  union.  The  wedding  customs  of  the  villages  in 
Galilee  are  today  as  they  were  when  Jesus  drew  a  parable  from 
them.  The  peasantry  of  Europe  maintain  venerable  social  usages 
and  forms  of  dress  and  idioms  of  speech.  The  castles  of  the 
barons  follow  the  armor  of  the  knights  into  oblivion,  but  many  of 
the  ways  of  their  retainers  abide  to  this  day.  The  marble  crumbles, 
but  the  common  red  brick  emerges  unscathed  from  all  upheavals. 
***** 

The  preachment  that  the  homely  brickbat  holds  (for  it  is  not 
without  precedent  to  use  the  brickbat  as  an  argument!)  is  that  the 
impregnable  citadel  of  all  ideals  is  the  hearts  of  ordinary  men 
and  women.  The  W.'^vf.^rer. 
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The  Test  of  "Hardness" 

BY  ETHEL  COLSON 

ENDURING  hardness  as  a  good  soldier," 
thoughtfully  repeated  the  girl  whose  turn 
it  was  to  read  aloud  to  her  little  group 
of  college  classmates.  "When  it  comes  to 
'enduring  hardness'  I  don't  think  many  of  us 
would  make  a  great  success." 

Her  remark  contained  much  of  suggestive 
truth. 

Out  of  effort  comes  strength,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  present  day  too  often  is  effortless. 
Of  course  now  and  then  those  of  us  who  are 
much  "out  in  the  world"  have  to  fight  for  our 
faith,  our  religious  beliefs  and  convictions; 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  we  have  to  surmount 
certain  family  difficulties  and  trials  for  the 
sake  of  our  religion.  But  as  a  rule  the  via  re- 
ligiosa  of  the  moment  is  smooth  and  plain. 

For  the  overgrim  and  strenuous  religion  of 
our  ancestors  we  have  exchanged  modern  ease 
and  suppleness  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  martyr- 
dom rewarded  spiritual  determination  and  per- 
sistence. Most  of  us  are  free  to  worship  God 
as  seems  to  us  best,  quite  unlet,  unhindered. 
To  such  lengths  has  this  personal  freedom 
developed  that  sometimes  in  a  single  family 
several  religious  denominations  will  be  rep- 
resented. 

Many  have  slipped  into  a  way  of  "taking 
their  religion  airily,"  joying  in  its  comforts  and 
delights,  tacitly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  evad- 
ing all  its  sterner  phases.  The  late  Phillips 
Brooks  had  this  tendency,  this  national  inclina- 
tion, in  mind  when,  in  response  to  the  half 
humorous  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
brought  "a  new  religion"  with  him  from  a  sum- 
mer visit  to  Europe,  he  quite  seriously  answered 
that  he  thought  it  would  prove  difficult  to  bring 
into  the  United  States  any  religion  that  had 
duties  attached  to  it.  This  taking  religion 
easily  is  a  condition  sufficiently  grave  to  war- 
rrnt  inquiry  into  its  causes,  its  ultimate  effect. 

"No  cross,  no  crown"  is  just  as  true  now 
as  ever.  There  can  be  no  resurrection  without 
the  previous  death  and  burial,  no  glorious  as- 
cension without  the  sad  descent  into  the  grave. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  most  especially 
for  the  joy  and  peace  and  gladness  and  rest 
in  the  Lord  which  constitute  the  heritage 
of  every  true  Christian;  but  few,  on  reflection, 
would  shrink  from  sharing  the  meed  of  care, 
of  struggle,  of  sorrow  with  which  this  heritage 
was  purchased.  We  need  not  seek  suffering, 
tut  neither  should  we  seek  alv/ays  and  entirely 
to  evade  it.  Let  it  be  said  again,  and  clearly, 
that  power  springs  from  effort,  and  nothing 
worth  while  is  obtained  without  effort. 

When  our  religion  requires  of  us  a  little 
weariness,  a  little  struggle,  a  little  "enduring 
of  hardness,"  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  duty, 
the  privilege.  What  would  we  think  of  an 
earthly  association  or  relationship  that,  sunning 
itself  in  the  joy  of  pleasant  weather,  was 
actively  or  passively  unwilling  to  participate 
HI  the  alternating  and  inevitable  hard  times? 

Living  on  a  Dollar  a  Week 

The  plaint  of  the  housewife  who  exclaimed 
one  dav  on  her  return  from  the  grocer's,  "Well, 
a  grocery  is  certainly  the  place  to  get  the  least 
for  the  most  money!"  would  probably  be  an- 
swered by  a  certain  noted  physician,  "Don't 
spend  the  'most  money.'  What's,  the  use 
when  a  heaUhy  man  can  live  on  $1  a  week?" 
And  not  only  live,  but  "live  and  grow  fat,"  he 
would  doubtless  add.  For  the  doctor  has  found 
that  this  can  actually  be  done,  and  proved  it 
in  the  experience  of  two  men  who  for  some 
time  pursued  a  regular  diet  to  the  improvement 
of  their  health  and  weight. 

In  six  months,  says  Leslie's,  they  consumed 
two  and  one-half  dozens  cans  of  baked  beans, 
one  and  one-half  dozen  boxes  of  a  patent  feod, 
nine  cans  of  condensed  milk,  loi  pounds  of 
dales,  ten  pounds  of  raw  peanuts,  three  quarts 
of  cottonseed  oil,  with  bread  and  butter  and 
"extras,"  the  whole  of  which  cost  them  but 
$22.  This  diet  was  undertaken  on  the  theory 
that  the  human  body  requires  2,800  heat  units 
a  day.  and  the  above  fare  provided  it. 


There  may  be  nothing  particularly  appetizing 
in  such  a  bill  of  fare,  for  to  many  it  would 
seem  related  to  a  prison  regimen.  The  "extras" 
mentioned  are  not  detailed  and  could  not  have 
been  generous,  or  they  would  have  swelled 
the  total  cost  more  notably.  Some  persons  at 
times  find  themselves  in  circumstances  which 
make  imperative  the  smallest  possible  expendi- 
ture for  food.  To  such  this  particular  diet 
might  appeal. 

The  cost  of  living  is  a  matter  which  each 
person  must  settle  for  himself.  What  some 
can  do  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  German 
woman  who  came  to  Chicago,  where  she  learned 
lessons  in  thrift.  Her  husband  is  a  laborer. 
On  an  income  of  $10  a  week  she  has  reared 
three  children  and  given  them  a  common  school 
education,  while  for  nearly  seven  years  she 
has  deposited  $2  a  week  with  a  building  and 
loan  association,  with  $837  to  her  credit.  Rais- 
ing a  few  chickens  helped  out  her  income.  Her 
children  are  now  earning  money,  and  the 
mother  says,  "We  are  contented."  This  is  a 
case  of  careful  habit  deliberately  pursued. 
Other  persons  in  like  circumstances  spend  all 
their  incomes.  It  is  a  matter  that  rests  with 
those  most  concerned. 

Glimpses  of  Japanese  Child  Life 

In  one  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's  letters  to  his 
half-sister,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  written  after  the 
birth  of  his  oldest  son  and  embodied  in  Nina 
H.  Kennard's  "Lafcadio  Hearn,"  he  writes  of 
the  child  :  "I  have  called  him  Leopold  Kazuo 
Hearn — for  European  use  and  custom.  Kazuo 
in  Japanese  signifies  'First  of  the  Excellent.' 
He  is  now  able  to  stand  well,  and  is  tremen- 
dously strong,  to  all  appearance.  He  tries  to 
speak.  'Aba'  is  the  first  word  spoken  by 
Japanese  babies — it  means  'good-by.'  Here  is 
a  curious  example  of  the  contrast  between 
West  and  East — the  child  comes  into  the  world 
saying  farewell.  But  this  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  Buddhist  philosophy — saying 
farewell  to  the  previous  life. 

"The  birth  of  a  son  in  Japan  is  an  occasion 
of  special  rejoicing.  All  the  baby  clothes  are 
ready  long  before  birth  (except  the  ornamental 
ones),  as  the  kimono  or  little  robe  is  the  same 
.shape  for  either  sex  (of  children).  But, 
when  the  child  is  born,  if  it  be  a  girl,  very 
beautiful  clothes  of  bright  colors,  covered  with 
wonderful  pictures,  are  made  for  it.  If  it 
be  a  boy  the  colors  are  darker,  and  the  designs 
different.  My  little  fellow's  silken  kimono 
is  covered  with  pictures  of  tortoises,  storks, 
pine  and  other  objects  typical  of  long  life, 
prosperity,   steadfastness,  etc. 

"After  the  child  is  born,  all  friends  and  rela- 
tives bring  presents — and  everybody  comes  to 
see  and  congratulate  the  mother." 

Hearn's  account  of  his  home  before  the  birth 
of  his  son  throws  most  interesting  lights  on 
Japanese  methods  of  thought  and  daily  life. 
All  the  women  were  making  funny  little 
Japanese  baby  clothes,  and  all  the  Buddhist 
divinities,  who  supposedly  watch  over  little  chil- 
dren, were  being  prayed  to.  "Letters  of  con- 
gratulation," he  said,  "were  coming  from  all 
directions,  for  the  expectation  of  a  child  is 
always  a  subject  of  great  gladness  in  Japan. 
.  .  .  Behind  all  this  there  is  a  universe  of 
new  sensations,  revelations  of  things  in  Bud- 
dhist faith  which  are  very  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. About  the  world  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
licious, sacred  naivete — difficult  to  describe  be- 
cause resembling  nothing  in  the  western  world." 

He  refers  to  the  pretty  custom  of  a  woman 
borrowing  a  baby  when  she  is  anticipating 
motherhood.  It  is  thought  an  honor  to  lend 
it.  And  it  is  extraordinarily  petted  in  its  new 
home.  The  one  Hearn's  wife  borrowed  was 
only  6  months  old,  but  expressed  in  a  supreme 
degree  all  the  Japanese  virtues;  docile  to  the 
degree  of  going  to  sleep  when  bidden,  and  of 
laughing  when  it  awakened.  The  eerie  wisdom 
of  its  face  seemed  to  suggest  a  memory  of  all 
its  former  lives. 

The  incident  he  relates  also  of  a  little 
samurai  boy  whom  he  and  his  wife  had  adopted 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  Spartan  discipline 
exercised  over  Japanese  children  from  earliest 
youth,  enabling  them  later  in  life  to  display 


H  Ubougbt  for  tbe  MeeR 

Make  it  a  rule,  and  pray  God  to  help  you 
keep  it,  never,  if  possible,  to  lie  down  at  night 
"without  being  able  to  say,  "I  have  made  one 
human  being  at  least  a  little  wiser,  a  little 
happier  or  a  little  better  this  day." — Charles 
Kingsley. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

WORK  ON 

Courage,  ye  lesser  ones  !    There  rides  on  high 
Only  one  sun,  ruling  the  hours  of  day. 
But  in  the  blackness  of  the  midnight  sky 
Shines  many  a  star  that  points  the  homeward 
way 

For  mariners  upon  the  trackless  sea. 

Who  knows  for  whom  his  life  a  star  may  be  ? 

Work  on,  nor  count  thy  work  a  trivial  thing — 
No  earnest  life  was  ever  lived  in  vain ; 
The  fragrance  of  a  wild  flower's  blossoming 
May  soothe  a  grieving  heart  or  ease  a  pain. 
Omnipotence  upholds   each  distant  star — 
Omniscient  Love  knows  where  the  flowers  arc. 

— W.  D.  Goold. 


that  iron  self-control  that  has  astonished  the 
world.  Hearn,  at  first,  wanted  to  fondle  the 
child,  and  make  much  of  him,  but  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom. He  therefore  ceased  to  take  notice  of 
him ;  and  left  him  under  the  control  of  the 
women  of  the  house.  Their  treatment  of  him 
Hearn  thought  peculiar;  the  little  fellow  was 
never  praised  and  rarely  scolded.  One  day  he 
let  a  little  cup  fall  and  broke  it.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  the  accident  for  fear  of  giving 
him  pain.  Suddenly,  though  the  face  remained 
quite  smilingly  placid  as  usual,  he  could  not  con- 
trol his  tears.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  cry 
everybody  laughed  and  said  kind  things  to  him, 
till  he  began  to  laugh,  too. 

But  what  followed  was  more  surprising.  Ap- 
parently he  had  been  distantly  treated.  One 
day  he  did  not  return  from  school  until  three 
hours  after  the  usual  time.  Suddenly  the 
women  began  to  cry — they  were,  indeed,  more 
deeply  affected  than  their  treatment  of  the  boy 
would  have  justified.  The  servants  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  their  anxiety  to  find  him.  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  only  been  taken  to 
a  teacher's  house  for  something  relating  to 
school  matters.  As  soon  as  his  voice  was 
heard  at  the  door  everyone  was  quiet,  cold  and 
distantly  polite  again. 

Of  Course  She  Would! 

At  a  particularly  interesting  point  in  a 
dramatic  entertainment  a  number  of  ladies 
in  the  front  stood  up,  thus  obstructing  the  view 
of  those  persons  who  were  seated. 

"Down  in  front !"  having  no  effect,  at  last 
a  happy  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  he  called  out  in  measured  tones : 

"Will  the  pretty  lady  in  front  kindly  sit 
down  ?" 

Whereupon  about  fifty  women  briskly  seated 
themselves. 

New  Facts  About  Longfellow 

A  teacher  in  a  New  England  grammar  school 
found  the  subjoined  facts  in  a  composition  on 
Longfellow  written  by  a  15-year-old  girl: 

"Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  born  in  Portland, 
Me.,  while  his  parents  were  traveling  in  Europe. 
He  had  many  fast  friends,  among  whom  the 
fastest  were  Phoebe  and  Alice  Cary." 

A  tourist  in  rural  Scotland  took  refuge  for 
the  night  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  woman.  He 
asked  her  to  wake  him  early  in  the  morning, 
warning  her  that  he  was  quite  deaf. 

After  waiting  much  later  than  the  appointed 
hour,  says  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune, 
he  found  that  the  old  woman,  with  strict  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties,  had  slipped  under  the 
door  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  was  written, 
"Sir,  it  s  half  past  eight." 
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Tom  Shattuck  at  Nantucket 


BY  AGNES  BROOKS  HALLETT 


PART  II. 

SOME  MONTHS  later  Tom  Shattuck  had 
his  first  experience  of  a  tempest  and  a 
terrible  shipwreck.  It  was  a  December 
morning,  bitter  cold,  and  a  heavy  snow  was 
falling.  All  night  long  the  wind  had  howled 
and  shrieked  about  the  little  brown  house. 
The  children's  rooms  were  under  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  hip  roof,  which  was  low  above  the 
beds  and  a  little  higher  where  the  small-paned 
windows  looked  out  over  the  commons.  In 
Tom's  room  the  windows  faced  the  bank  and 
seaward,  and  from  that  direction  came  the 
gale,  a  fierce  nor'easter.  The  windows  of  Sue's 
room  were  higher  and  broader  than  those  in 
the  boys'  room,  and  overlooked  a  cut  in  the 
bank,  which  had  been  washed  out  by  the  force 
of  the  waves. 

"Phil,"  called  Sue  softly  from  the  hall,  "I 
can't  sleep,  the  wind  shrieks  so.  It  sounds 
like  hundreds  of  banshees  swooping  down  on 
the  bank.  I  have  used  up  all  my  chips  trying 
to  keep  the  window  frames  still,  but  they  will 
rattle." 

The  day  before  Uncle  Mitchell,  having  seen 
the  storm  gathering,  had  sat  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace  with  the  boys  while  all  three 
whittled  chips  for  the  very  ancient  window 
frames  of  the  cottage;  for  the  house  was  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  One  end  of  the  chip 
was  about  a  quaiter  of  an  inch  thick  and  the 
other  thin  enough  to  insert  as  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  window  frames  and  sash.  Uncle 
Mitchell  knew  just  how  to  make  them.  His 
grandfather  had  sat  at  that  same  fireside  and 
taught  the  boys,  roasting  the  red  apples  as 
they  worked. 

"Here's  a  little  bundle,"  called  Tom,  passing 
them  out  to  Phil,  proud  that  his  handiwork 
was  of  use  so  soon. 

"Father  just  'sensed'  this  gale  coming  up," 
\  ouchsafed  Phil,  forcing  the  chips  into  the  old, 
imperfect  window  frame  of  his  sister's  room. 
"Do  you  remember  how  he  joked  with  Tom 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  his  winter  chips  ready, 
£ind  how  Tom  stared  when  he  got  out  the 
pocket  knives  to  whittle  some  of  them  ?"  Uncle 
Mitchell  knew  that  too  still  a  fall  and  a  fine 
Indian  summer  often  pointed  to  a  very  severe 
winter. 

The  boys  dressed  and  crept  down  to  the 
living  room,  where  some  wood  embers  still  lay 
in  the  open  fireplace.  There  they  found  the 
captain  dressed,  resting  but  not  asleep,  in  a  big 
armchair  near  the  fire.  Phil  gingerly  put  on 
a  stick  or  two  of  driftwood,  which  quickly 
leaped  into  a  blaze  as  the  wind  shrieked  down 
the  chimney. 

As  they  were  sitting  there  Sue  came  in  fully 
dressed.  Phil  knew  what  that  meant.  "Don't 
put  large  sticks  on,  my  boy,"  directed  Uncle 
Mitchell  soberl}'.  "It's  a  dreadful  night  and 
soon  it  may  be  safer  to  do  without  a  fire.  The 
wind  is  so  high  I  have  let  the  fire  go  out  in  the 
kitchen."  Here  a  sudden  gust  seemed  to  twist 
the  heavy  old-fashioned  shutters  and  try  to 
wrench  them  from  their  hinges. 

Aunt  Molly,  who  had  crept  silently  down- 
stairs and  seated  herself  by  the  fire  in  a  little 
graj'  Quaker  chair,  paled  and  folded  her  hands 
reverently.  "I  am  praying  for  the  sailors  at 
sea,"  she  said.  "What  can  they  do  on  a  night 
like  this?" 

"There  was  just  such  a  gale,  the  wind  and 
rain  beating  from  the  northeast,  when  that 
ship  from  Hamburg  went  on  the  Rip,"  said 
Uncle  Mitchell.  "I  have  heard  grandmother 
tell  about  it  often — how  she  went  down  the 
l>ank  and  covered  up  the  poor  drowned  sailors, 
and  then  wrapped  the  living  ones  in  blankets, 
giving  them  hot  coffee  when  they  could  swallow 
it,  to  keep  them  alive  until  the  island  men  re- 
turned from  the  wreck,  where  every  man  was 
needed." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  about  it !"  cried  Sue.  "It 
makes  my  skin  creep  to  hear  those  stories 
this  wild  night.  I  can't  go  to  bed,  and  I 
couldn't  sleep  if  I  did.  Phil,  do  you  remem- 
ber when  we  were  little  children  how  we  used 
to   tell   each   other   stories   before   the  wood 


fire  Saturday  nights,  until  we  actually  fright- 
ened each  other?    I  feel  just  that  way  now." 

"I  hear  the  surf  pounding  on  the  shore," 
volunteered  Phil.  "And  that  certainly  was  the 
sound  of  rockets  above  the  roar  of  the 
breakers." 

His  father  went  to  the  window  and  listened 
intently.  "Yes,  I  hear  the  noise  distinctly," 
he  said.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm  and  they  all  caught  the  ominous  call 
of  distress  in  the  momentary  calm  of  the 
tempest. 

"Into  your  slickers,  boys!"  called  the  big 
island  captain  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come 
from  his  boots.  Tom  fairly  trembled  with 
excitement  as  he  struggled  into  his  heavy 
oilskins  and  the  sea  boots  that  reached  high 
above  his  knees. 

"Father,"  called  Sue,  going  to  the  window 
which  faced  the  ocean,  "I  am  certain  I  saw 
rockets."  They  listened  intently  for  a  moment, 
a  little  hushed  group.  The  peculiar  sound 
was  borne  in  again  during  a  treacherous  lull 
of  the  breakers. 

"There  isn't  a  moment  to  lose  !"  cried  Uncle 
Mitchell.  "They  are  sending  them  at  shorter 
and  shorter  intervals.  That  means  they  are 
in  desperate  straits  in  the  Rip." 

"What  can  the  poor  sailors  do  on  a  night 
like  this?"  mourned  Aunt  Molly,  her  sweet 
face  blanched  with  fear  and  sympathy.  "The 
rigging  will  be  covered  with  ice  and  it  is 
snowing  hard." 

"Out  with  the  lanterns,  boys!"  called  the 
brave  islander,  lighting  his  own  as  he  spoke. 
"And  keep  the  fires  low,  mother." 

Another  suspicious  calm,  and  then  the  gale 
seemed  to  vent  itself  on  the  little  brown  cot- 
tjige.  The  wild  whistling  wind  shrieked  down 
the  chimney,  the  surf  roared  as  if  it  were 
threatening  the  banks.  There  was  the  angry 
beating  of  the  sleet  upon  the  roof  and  the 
window  panes.  # 

Sue  went  to  one  of  the  small  windows  and 
tried  to  peer  through  the  darkness.  There 
was  a  curious  flash  of  light  illuminating  for  a 
moment  the  bank,  the  angry  wind-swept  trees, 
with  their  low  soaked  branches  whipped  and 
broken  by  the  storm,  and  the  desolate  stretch 
of  snow-covered  commons. 

"They  are  firing  rockets !"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Shattuck.  "They  are  firing  rockets  in 
earnest ;  she's  in  the  Rip,  in  distress  off  Tom 
Never's  Head."  Tom  Never's  Head  is  a  bluff 
to  the  southwest  of  'Sconset. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  islander  and  the  boys, 
in  their  slickers  and  storm  boots,  were  off. 
Aunt  Molly  went  for  a  lamp  to  put  in  the 
south  window  as  a  guide  to  the  rescuers.  The 
little  party  went  round  to  the  side  door  of  the 
cottage,  on  the  lee  side,  and  Aunt  Molly  and 
Sue  knew  in  a  few  minutes  that  they  were 
battling  with  the  storm  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
the  shore. 

Uncle  Mitchell  was  sure  that  the  captain  of 
the  ill-fated  craft  could  do  little  but  let  her 
pound  on  the  shoals  until  daylight.  As  the  boys 
and  the  captain  reached  the  shore  they  were 
joined  by  another  little  group  of  life  savers, 
great  brown,  muscular  men. 

In  the  intense  darkness  they  could  not  see 
where  the  ship  lay,  but  experience  had  taught 
them  just  about  what  had  happened.  The 
steering  apparatus  of  the  vessel  had  probably 
broken  and  there  was  water  ;n  the  hold.  When 
day  broke  on  that  wild,  stormy  scene,  the  little 
group  of  rescuers  could  plainly  see  the  vessel 
on  her  side,  from  her  appearance  a  stranger 
in  strange  waters.  She  was  very  close.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  wind  blowing  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  its  fury,  they  could  have 
called  to  those  on  board. 

Uncle  Mitchell  seemed  to  be  the  leader.  It 
v/as  before  the  day  of  the  life-saving  stations 
on  Nantucket  island,  and  the  life  savers  were 
volunteers.  He  called  for  a  long  board  and, 
resourceful  and  experienced  as  he  was  with 
many  sea  trips,  as  sailor  boy  and  captain,  took 
the  board  and  wrote  upon  it  in  huge  letters, 
(Continued  on  page  //97) 
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Rhymes  to  Remember 

APPLE-TREE  HALL 

There's   an   old   spreading   apple   tree,  gnarly 
and  wide. 

In  an  orchard  (I  can't  tell  you  where), 
Where  Dora  and  I  can  curl  up  side  by  side. 

And  nobody  know  we  are  there. 
We  go  there  on  Saturdays — that's  if  it's  fine. 

And  mother  is  willing,  and  all — ■ 
Take  our  dolls  and  our  dishes,  and  there  we 
keep  house 

Till  teatime  in  Apple-Tree  Hall. 

There's  the  loveliest  carpet,   all  wood-brown 
and  gray, 

And  the  walls  have  a  pattern  of  green; 
The  windows  are  curtained  the  coziest  way 

That  ever  was  thought  of  or  seen; 
And  as  for  the  ceiling,  it's  blue  as  the  sky ; 

And  we've  crimson  globe  lamps  in  the  fall — 
In  the  spring  we  have  pink,  and  in  summer 
use  none 

(Such  a  saving!)  in  Apple-Tree  Hall. 

-Ml  the  neighbors  are  charming — so  musical, 
too  ! 

Madam  Thrush  has  a  voice  like  a  bird, 
.A.nd  the  love  songs  she  sings   (in  Italian,  I 
think) 

Are  the  sweetest  we  ever  have  heard. 
Then  the  dryads  and  wood  nymphs  dwell  close 
to  us,  too, 

Though  they  are  too  bashful  to  call. 
The  society  really  is  quite  of  the  best 

When  we're  living  at  Apple-Tree  Hall. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  one-half  of  our 
plays. 

And  the  fine  things  we   plan   when  we're 
there. 

Of  the  books  that  we'll  write  and  the  deeds 
that  we'll  do 
In  the  years  that  wait,  shining  and  fair. 
My    mother    says,    sometimes — and    so  does 
Aunt  Kate — 
That  these  are  the  best  days  of  all ; 
But  we  think  it's  just  the  beginning  of  fun. 
Keeping  house  here  in  Apple-Tree  Hall ! 
— ^Elizabeth  R.  McDonald  in  St.  Nicholas. 

That  Much  Too  Much 

"Mother,  does  Dr.  Smith  wear  his  everyday 
clothes  under  the  long,  white  gown  when  he 
preaches?"  asked  a  little  girl  who  had  seen  the 
edge  of  the  minister's  trousers  under  his  robe. 

"Yes,  dear,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "now  I  know  why  it  is 
called  the  surplus." 

One  Place  to  Get  Chops 

Young  Lady — "You  say  you  were  on  a  raft 
for  six  weeks  and  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
mutton.    Where  did  you  get  the  mutton  from  ?" 

Old  Sailor — "Well,  you  see,  miss,  the  sea 
was  very  choppy." 


"I'm  papa's  sugar  beet!" 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  September  1,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  6:14-29.  Golden  Text, 
Revelation  2:10:  "Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of 
life." 

The  lesson  divides  itself  into  five  topics. 

1.  The  Talk  of  the  Day  (vs.  14-16)— The 
whole  land  was  talking  of  Jesus,  and  four 
opinions  about  him  were  freely  expressed:  (i) 
Herod's.  He  said,  "This  man  is  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead."  That  was  the 
voice  of  a  guilty  conscience.  (2)  The  opinion  of 
some  of  the  people.  One  party  was  saying, 
"This  man  is  Elijah,  come  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Messiah  King."  The  whole  nation 
was  then  expecting  the  reappearance  of  the  old 
prophet  at  any  time.  (3)  The  opinion  of  an- 
other part  of  the  people.  Many  would  not 
concede  that  Jesus  was  Elijah,  but  freely  said, 
"This  carpenter  of  Nazareth  is  a  prophet." 
(4)  The  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical  party. 
This  party  would  not  agree  that  a  prophet 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  but  did  say,  "He 
is  like  one  of  the  prophets." 

In  these  last  three  opinions  there  was  no 
remorse,  no  guilty  conscience,  no  supernatural 
fear.  But  in  the  first  opinion  there  was  trem- 
bling in  the  voice  that  uttered  it.  "It  is  John, 
whom  I  beheaded."  This  wretch  of  a  king 
believed  in  the  resurrection,  in  his  brutal  way. 

The  Talk  About  Jesus  Has  Never  Ceased, 
from  That  Time  to  This 

John  died.  Jesus  died,  but  though  the  age 
passed,  the  memory  of  Jesus  did  not  pass,  nor 
will  it  ever.  Opinions  differ  now  concerning 
him  as  they  differed  in  his  day,  but  as  there 
was  only  one  right  opinion  then,  so  is  there 
now  only  one  right  belief.  Only  one  thing  that 
has  in  it  one  ray  of  hope  can  be  behind  our 
opinion  of  Jesus — faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Story  of  Herod  and  John — Herod 
had  broken  two  laws.  One  was  the  law  of  God. 
The  other  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Herod  had 
a  brother  Philip,  who  was  married.  Herod 
took  Philip's  wife  away  from  him  and  made 
her  his  own.  John  the  Baptist  boldly  charged 
the  king  with  an  immoral  violation  of  the  law 
(vs.  17-18).  The  charge  made  the  woman 
Herodias  furious.  The  double  wife  clamored 
in  anger  for  the  death  of  the  preacher.  "Kill 
John!"  she  cried;  but  the  man  answered,  "I 
dare  not.  He  is  a  prophet.  The  people  love 
him,  and  I  dare  not  cross  their  will"  (vs.  19-20). 
But  to  satisfy  the  woman  he  cast  him  into 
prison,  out  of  which  John  never  came.  His 
body  was  carried  out  by  and  by  by  his  disciples. 

3.  The  Story  of  Herod's  Birthday — The  anni- 
versary of  Herod's  birth  came  round  while 
John  was  in  prison.  The  king  made  it  a  day 
of  banqueting  and  revel,  and  there  was  much 
drinking  of  wine.  Herodias  had  a  daughter 
named  Salome.  She  was  young  and  beautiful 
and  shameless,  and  danced,  half  nude,  before 
the  king  and  his  lords  (vs.  21-21).  The  king, 
excited  by  wine,  delighted  with  the  dance, 
swore  an  oath  to  give  the  girl  whatever  she 
should  ask.  The  promise  was  rash.  Promises 
make  by  drunken  men  are  likely  to  be.  Blind 
promises  are  like  blank  checks — they  may  be 
filled  out  for  more  than  one  can  pay.  "Be- 
ware" is  written  all  over  this  story. 

Fearfut  Request  of  Herodias's  Daughter 
Brings  Soberness  to  Heart  of  Herod 

4.  The  Story  of  Salome  and  Her  Mother — 
The  girl  was  exultant.  In  haste  she  went  to 
her  mother  with  the  story  of  the  amazing 
promise.  "What  shall  I  ask?"  she  cried.  Then 
Herodias  saw  that  her  own  hour  for  vengeance 
had  come.  The  answer  came  swift,  hot,  hate- 
ful, murderous:  "The  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist on  a  platter."  She  knew  the  king  had  not 
enough  strength  of  character  to  forswear  his 
oath,  so  she  sent  the  girl  back  to  the  reveling 
lords.  "What  shall  it  be?''  called  the  king. 
The   reply  brought   sorrow,   fear  and  instant 


The  Death  of  John  the  Baptist 

soberness  to  the  heart  of  the  king  (vs.  25-26). 

5.  The  Story  of  John's  Death — Poor  king ! 
Conscience,  aroused  and  angry,  lacerated  him, 
but  he  gave  the  order.  The  awful  promise  was 
kept.  The  severed  head  of  John  was  brought, 
and  the  girl  carried  the  grewsome  thing  to  her 
mother.  John  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
Christian  era  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Roman 
soldiers.  He  was  a  hero.  He  dared  and  died. 
Many  through  the  ages  have  followed  along  the 
same  road.  The  path  of  the  Christ  through 
history  has  been  blood-stained.  John's  friends 
received  the  poor  privilege  of  burying  the  body. 
They  had  no  master  now;  the  eloquent,  fear- 
less tongue  was  still  forever.  The  sad  duty 
done,  they  went  their  way  and  told  Jesus. 
That  was  their  only  comfort.  What  a  comfort 
it  is !  Sick,  weary,  sinful,  burdened,  go  and 
tell  Jesus.     In  him  there  is  rest  (vs.  27-29). 

Thoughts  Gleaned  from  Study  of  Four 
Characters  Prominent  in  Lesson 

John,  Herod,  Herodias,  Salome,  each  shows 
a  different  phase  of  character — John,  fidelity  ; 
Herod,  time-serving;  Herodias,  hatred;  Salome, 
shamelessness. 

John  was  as  true  as  truth.  To  speak  truth 
might  bring  death,  but  death  was  better  than 
a  lie.     Such  men  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Herod  was  a  politician ;  a  hanger  on  of 
royalty.  He  had  religious  curiosity  and  a  pulpy 
soul.  He  tried  to  kill  conscience  and  drown 
its  voice.  He  drove  it  from  his  soul,  and 
waked  one  day  to  find  that  remorse  sat  in  its 
place.  There  are  such  politicians  as  that  still, 
and  they  are  the  cowards  of  the  world.  Hero- 
dias was  implacable  hatred  incarnate.  The 
world  has  never  seen  a  wickedness  too  great  to 
be  undertaken  by  a  thoroughly  wicked  woman. 

Salome  was  the  shameless,  ruined  child  of 
a  debauched  court.  Rome's  infamy  in  the  days 
of  the  later  Julian  emperors  found  its  worst 
exhibition  in  the  lives  of  its  young  women. 

Herod  showed  how  too  many  hear  the  truth. 
They  hear;  are  interested;  do  many  things 
that  it  suggests,  and  fail  to  do  the  one  essential 
thing — obey  the  one  particular  truth  on  which 
hangs  the  destiny  of  their  souls.  Sorrow  that 
goads  btit  cannot  retrieve  is  mockery. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — The  greatest  of  prophets,  the  most 
cowardly  of  kings  and  the  most  degenerate 
of  princesses  play  their  quick  parts  in  this 
bloody  tragedy. 

Few  Bible  heroes  have  suffered  more  from 
artists  or  exegetes  than  John  the  Baptist. 
Painters  have  not  as  a  rule  been  Bible  students, 
and  for  exegetical  use  John  stood  too  near  the 
Master  to  permit  that  his  full  glory  should  be 
seen.  To  this  day  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  picture  representing  John  the  Baptist, 
boy  or  man,  which  does  not  present  him  draped 
in  a  camel's  skin  and  devoid  of  any  other 
clothing,  although  his  "camel's  hair"  dress 
was  simply  the  rough  clothing  of  the  peasants 
whose  simple  life  he  shared.  With  their  cheap 
clothing  he  was  abundantly  content.  (See 
Edersheim,  Vol.  I.,  p.  277.)  Dress  ought  not 
to  mark  off  the  prophet  from  his  hearers. 

How  true  a  man  John  was  is  seen  in  the 
passage  which  constitutes  our  lesson  for  to- 
day. Utterly  fearless  and  careless  of  his  own 
life,  he  was  loyal  to  the  truth,  and  he  met 
the  king  as  on  an  equal  footing.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  reprove  rulers,  civil  or  religious 
(Matt.  3  :7).  As  a  child  of  priestly  lineage 
he  might  have  enjoyed  peculiar  favors.  But 
during  the  thirty  years  he  had  spent  in  the 
solitudes  of  Judea,  where  other  zealots  found 
refuge  from  the  world,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evils  of  the  church  and  the 
age  would  not  solve  themselves  if  all  spiritual 


men  withdrew  from  the  arena.  He  had  there- 
fore come  back  to  do  his  duty.  But  his  duty 
soon  led  him  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

John,  the  Great  Prophet,  Has  Visions  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom 

Verse  14 — How  great  was  the  personality  of 
John  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
Herod  but  the  people  generally  expected  him 
to  come  back  from  the  grave  to  finish  his  ar- 
rested work  (Luke  9:7).  Jesus  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  those  who  had 
been  specially  commissioned  of  God  to  carry 
on  a  distinctive  religious  work  (Matt.  11:11). 
The  greatness  of  John  consisted  not  simply  in 
his  extraordinary  courage  but  in  his  clear  per- 
ception of  divine  truth  in  an  age  which  ob- 
scured everything  by  its  trivial  and  scholastic 
interpretations.  When  men  came  to  him 
to  talk  about  religion  (Luke  3  :4-i4)  he  made 
it  not  a  matter  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin, 
as  did  the  doctors  of  the  temple  (Matt.  23:23), 
but  of  the  conscience  and  the  affections,  just 
as  his  Master  did.  In  a  time  of  great  spiritual 
depression  he  never  lost  faith  (John  i  :26-27). 
When  his  popularity  was  at  its  height  he  gave 
way  to  One  whom  he  recognized  as  his  spirit- 
ual superior  (John  3  :3o).  The  preaching  of 
John  set  men  to  thinking  along  the  lines  where 
Jesus  would  later  lead  them.  He  even  had 
glimpses  of  a  worldwide  redemption,  not  re- 
demption for  the  children  of  Abraham  alone 
(Matt.  13:9;  John  1:29).  These  foregleams 
of  the  gospel,  combined  with  his  faith  and  cour- 
age, won  for  him  the  Redeemer's  high  praise. 

Bravest  of  Prophets  and  Most  Cowardly 
of  Kings  Thrown  Upoji  Same  Screen 

Verses  21-23 — How  little  the  man  is  the 
product  of  his  age  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  and  the  meanest  of 
kings  were  contemporaries. 

Herod  was  an  Idumean ;  that  is,  he  was  of 
the  blood  of  Esau,  not  of  the  blood  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  36:43).  For  generations  the  bitterest 
enmity  existed  between  these  two  races  (Ps. 
137:7-9).  and  it  was  first  in  Herod  that  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  Isaac  had  been  fulfilled 
that  Esau  should  eventually  shake  the  yoke 
of  Jacob  from  his  neck  (Gen.  27:40).  The 
blood  lust  of  the  Idumean  was  shown  in  the 
last  act  of  Herod,  when  the  dying  king  had 
the  favorites  of  Judea  brought  together  in  a 
common  prison  and  beheaded. 

Herod  exhibited  the  sensual  traits  of  his 
remote  ancestor.  Esau  took  for  his  wives 
daughters  of  the  most  depraved  race  in  the 
Orient  (Gen.  26:34-35).  He  had  robbed  his 
own  brother  of  his  wife  (v.  17),  and  at  her 
instigation  he  had  imprisoned  the  brave  prophet 
who  had  boldly  rebuked  his  sin.  But  his  throne 
was  too  insecure  for  him  to  proceed  to  the 
extremities  Herodias  demanded ;  that  is,  the 
execution  of  the  subject  who  had  condemned 
his  sovereign  (v.  19). 

It  was  from  time  immemorial  the  ostentatious 
bravado  of  Oriental  kings  to  challenge  their 
guests  to  ask  anything  they  wished  and  to 
swear  it  should  be  forthcoming.  "To  the  half 
of  my  kingdom"  was  a  favorite  form  such 
vanity  took  (Esther  5:3).  Discreet  courtiers 
understood  the  peril  of  taking  a  king  at  his 
word.  But  this  cruel  and  voluptuous  girl  knew 
that  this  was  her  one  chance  of  satiating  her 
mother's  hate. 

Degenerate   Princess  Demands  Death  of 
Man  Who  Dared  to  Be  Virtuous 

Verse  22 — Drunkenness  and  licentiousness 
go  together.  Herod  entertained  his  guests 
with  wine  and  libidinous  dances.  Puffed  up 
with  flattery  and  fuddled  with  drink,  he  made 
one  of  those  rash  promises  which  always  mark 
the  sot.  The  drunken  pauper  boasts  his  wealth  : 
the  drunken  coward  boasts  his  courage, .  and 
the  drunken  roue  boasts  his  respect  for  virtue. 

This  degenerate  daughter  of  the  old  Hittite 
stock,  without  shame,  without  pity,  without 
reverence,  demanded  instantly  the  immediate 
death  of  the  one  man  who  had  dared  offend  her 
house  by  being  clean.  Sensuality  is  always  al- 
lied with  cruelty.  Whoever  by  word  or  example' 
sows  the  wind  of  lust  reaps  the  whirlwind  of 
"battle,  murder  and  sudden  death.  " 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  August  25,  1912 

Topic — Doing  good.    Luke  6:33-35. 

Jesus  hewed  to  the  line.  His  practical  teach- 
ings were  clear,  unmistakable  and  of  the  high- 
est order.  This  would  be  a  wonderful  world 
if  every  person  in  it  were  an  obedient  disciple 
of  the  great  Teacher.  Look  at  these  three 
verses.  Verses  33  and  34  emphasize  the  fact 
that  in  the  common  things  of  life  there  must 
be  a  discernible  mark  of  difference  between  a 
child  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  a  sinner. 
We  seldom  think  of  that.  Christianity  is  tested 
not  by  its  professions  or  its  beliefs,  but  by  its 
acts.  Doing  good  is  to  it  a  universal  thing, 
and  not  one  of  discrimination.  Give  and  take 
is  not  its  law-  Do  not  act  along  any  line  for 
the  sake  of  the  return  you  will  receive.  All 
men  do  that.  Sinners  do,  and  you  must  be 
different  from  sinners. 

Once  more  rings  clear  in  verse  35  the  famil- 
iar order,  "Love  your  enemies,"  and  very  likely 
once  more  will  be  returned  the  familiar  an- 
swer, "It  cannot  be  done."  But  Jesus  did  it. 
That  word  "despairing"  in  verse  35  is  singular. 
"Never  despairing"  of  what?  A  footnote  in 
the  American  revision  says,  "Some  ancient  au- 
thorities read,  despairing  of  no  man."  Does 
that  mean  love  every  man,  never  despairing 
that  at  some  time  your  love  to  him  will  draw 
him  to  Christ?  Do  good  right  and  left  as  a 
life  principle,  never  despairing  of  any  man, 
but  hoping  that  your  good  doing  will  cause 
him  to  begin  doing  good?  When  it  comes  to 
lending,  there  is  not  much  use  in  either  hop- 
ing or  despairing,  for  loans  are  often  like  last 
winter's  snow,  unless,  indeed,  they  be  secured 
by  note,  or  collateral,  or  bond  and  mortgage. 
The  reward  that  is  to  come  from  such  conduct 
as  the  Jesus  life  promotes  is,  he  says,  "to 
become  sons  of  the  Most  High."  There  are 
far  too  many  to  whom  that  promise  would  be 
no  allurement.   

Of  course  all  this  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  spoken.  Our  times  are 
vastly  different.  Social  intercourse  and  habits 
are  different.  But  principles  of  action  never 
change.  Love  always  is  the  same  and  is  al- 
ways a  need  of  the  world.  Scope  for  doing 
good  is  never  lacking,  and  our  good  doing 
is   to  be  without  discrimination.     There  are 


reasons  for  this.  Some  men  have  few  enemies. 
Some  have  many,  and  as  a  rule  the  reason  for 
the  enmity  lies  in  the  man  and  not  in  the 
enem}'.  "It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel"  may 
be  true,  but  almost  universally  one  begins  it. 
We  take  strange  dislikes  to  people,  very  often 
with  no  cause.  We  say  unfortunate,  unfair 
things  about  others  which  some  go-between 
repeats,  and  enmity  begins.  But  the  offender 
is  bound  to  love  his  enemy,  and  the  Christ 
way  is  the  only  way  of  remedy. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  person  one  does  not 
like  is  to  "brother  up"  to  him.  Get  acquainted 
with  him.  Find  what  he  likes,  what  he  thinks, 
what  he  hopes.  The  outcome  in  most  cases 
will  be  enjoyable  friendships.  A  certain  man 
formed  a  causeless  dislike  for  another,  and 
knew  it  was  wrong.  He  determined  to  live  it 
down  and  sought  the  other's  company  often. 
Dislike  gave  way  to  understanding  of  the  good 
that  was  in  the  man  and  lasting  friendship 
developed.  .  . 

The  ways  of  doing  good  are  innumerable.  A 
genial  "good  morning"  to  the  elevator  boy  in 
the  hotel  or  to  the  street  car  conductor  does 
good,  no  one  knows  how  much.  These  men 
belong  to  classes  to  which  life  does  not  give 
much  chance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
ventional politeness  which  is  after  all  real  good- 
doing.  Suavity  counts  in  the  market  place  for 
more  than  surliness.  The  late  Dr.  James  R. 
Miller  had  the  letter  writing  habit.  There 
are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  thousands  of  people  who 
received  letters  of  friendship  from  Dr.  Miller 
who  had  never  known  him  personally.  If  a 
new  minister  came  to  Philadelphia  to  live,  with 
a  charge  or  without  one,  he  would  receive  a 
letter  of  welcome  almost  at  once.  If  sorrow 
came  into  any  home  where  Dr.  Miller  had 
acquaintance  even  of  but  a  slight  character,  a 
letter  of  condolence  always  found  its  way  there. 
Those  who  knew  of  this  habit  were  wont  to 
wonder  when  he  found  or  how  he  made  the 
time  to  do  it.  His  church  was  large.  His  edi- 
torial duties  were  confining,  but  when  a  heart 
was  in  need  of  a  word  of  love,  and  Dr.  Miller 
knew  it,  he  wrote  the  word.  He  did  not  do 
it  for  reward.  For  such  acts  there  can  be  no 
reward,  beyond  the  Father's  "well  done." 


One  of  the  elements  of  greatness  is  goodness. 
Goodness  blows  no  trumpet  as  it  advances  in 
life.  It  is  unostentatious.  It  does  not  report 
itself  in  the  daily  journals.  Greatness  is  not 
always  good.  But  real  goodness  is  great,  if 
not  in  itself,  yet  surely  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  world  needs  more  of  it.  The  church 
should  develop  and  foster  it. 

Loving  one's  enemies  is  another  matter. 
That  is  the  touchstone  of  Christian  character. 
How  such  love  works  may  be  learned  from  I. 
Corinthians  13.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  a  Christian  should  read  that  chapter  every 
day.  Surely  to  love  is  better  than  to  hate. 
To  be  kind  is  better  than  to  be  surly,  cross, 
crabbed.  To  suffer  is  better  than  to  make 
others  suffer.  To  bear  all  things  is  better  than 
to  lay  burdens  on  others. 

Christian  disciples,  let  us  be  good.  Let  us 
help  needy  life.  Let  us  forgive,  as  we  pray  to 
be  forgiven.  Let  us  aid  sorrow  by  a  word  of 
hope,  let  us  comfort  distress,  let  us  bear  one 
another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ,  even  while  manfully,  uncomplainingly  we 
bear  our  own  burden.  Smooth  out  the  wrinkles 
that  bespeak  a  perturbed  soul.  Banish  the 
frown  that  means  discomfort  to  some  other 
life.  Let  us  pray  for  power  to  be  perfect,  as 
Jesus  said,  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect.  Smile  a  while.  Love  a  while.  Do 
good  a  while.  And  despair  never  of  any  man, 
no  matter  how  hard  or  bad  he  seems  to  be. 


Heaven  overreaches  you  and  me 

And  all  earth's  gardens  and  her  graves. 

Look  up  with  me,  until  we  see 

The   day   break   and   the    shadows  flee. 

What  though  tonight  wrecks  you  and  me. 

If  so  tomorrow  saves? 

— Christina   G.  Rossetti. 

Men  are  looking  to  us  in  faintness,  weariness, 
and  want,  and  a  voice  says  to  us,  "Give  ye 
them  to  eat."  If  it  is  but  five  loaves  we  can 
offer  them  to  Christ,  and  he  will  multiply  them. 
■ — Phillips  Brooks. 

It  is  not  enough  to  love  others  ;  we  must  let 
them  know  that  we  love  them. — J.  R.  Miller. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


September  1,  1912 

OPTIMISM  WITH  A  FOUNDATION 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    IX.  Hopeful- 
ness.    Romans  5:1-5;  8:24-28. 

The  optimism  fad  of  a  few  years  ago  has 
somewhat  re<*eded,  but  it  has  left  a  saner, 
wiser,  wholesomer  outlook  upon  life  in  many 
minds.  In  the  fad  stage  optimism  was  a  "cure- 
all"  ;  and  optimism  itself  was  never  established, 
in  these  teachings,  upon  any  very  sound  basis. 
Much  of  the  propaganda  recalled  Carlyle's 
phrase  to  the  effect  that  life  could  not  be  sus- 
tained on  a  diet  of  broad  grins.  For  every 
person  who  has  trained  his  mind  to  think 
knows  that 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." 
Hopefulness  is  the  essence  of  true  optimism. 
It  expects  the  better  rather  than  the  worse. 
Faith  in  God  and  his  goodness  is  its  root. 

Hopefulness  is  a  fruit  of  faith.  They  who 
believe,  expect.   

"The  best  is  yet  to  be."  The  somber  spirit 
that  fronts  the  future  with  foreboding  has  no 
warrant  in  Scripture.  There  is  real  heresy 
in  the  phrase,  "It  is  too  good  to  be  true." 
Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  true.  God's  plans 
are  always  better  than  our  purposes.  He  de- 
signs better  than  we  desire.  Why  affront  his 
lovingkindness  by  the  assumption  that  he  does 


not  mean  for  us  joy?  "Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

There  must  be  a  goal  before  there  is  a  going. 
It  is  the  persons  who  hope  for  a  trip  to  Europe 
and  plan  for  it  who  really  get  there.  So  the 
spirit  of  hopefulness  helps  to  realize  its  own 
expectations.  Things  commonly  do  turn  out 
well  for  the  person  who  expects  them  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  depth  of  philosophy  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you."   

Sometimes  hope  is  likened  to  a  torch,  to 
blaze  the  soul's  way.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
the  anchor  that  saves  the  spirit  from  ship- 
wreck in  the  storms  of  life.  It  is  also  a 
path,  by  which  weary  feet  may  go  forward. 
As  Carlyle  says,  "from  the  lowest  depth  there 
is  a  path  to  the  loftiest  height."  That  path  is 
hope.   

Hopefulness  is  a  Christian  virtue.  It  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  despair  and  fatalism 
of  the  eastern  religions.  Because  the  gospel 
turns  men's  faces  forward,  in  confidence  of 
the  future,  the  Christian  nations  have  been  the 
pioneers  and  inventors  of  the  world.  One  true 
generalization  concerning  our  land  and  time  is 
that,  with  high  hopefulness,  we  are  giving  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  making  a  better  world 


for  the  people  of  tomorrow.  We  are  taking 
thought  for  our  children.  The  gospel  of  Christ 
is  ever  a  gospel  of  a  coming  kingdom. 

Since  God  is  love,  and  we  are  God's,  and  our 
times  are  in  his  hand,  why  should  we  not  live 
by  the  law  of  hope? 

"I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care." 

Even  for  the  failure,  for  the  wastrel,  for  the 
"down-and-out,"  there  is  hope.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  is  a  gospel  of  all-encompassing  promise. 
"He  is  our  hope."  Sure  of  Christ,  we  are  sure 
of  everything. 


Duty  a  Seed  of  Light 

Every  duty,  however  unwelcome,  is  a  seed 
of  light.  To  evade  it  or  neglect  it  is  to  miss 
a  blessing ;  to  do  it  is  to  have  the  rough  seed 
burst  into  beauty  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
doer.  We  are  continually  coming  up  to  stern 
and  severe  things,  and  often  we  are  tempted 
to  decline  doing  them.  If  we  yield  to  such 
temptations  we  shall  reap  no  joy  from  God's 
sowing  of  light  for  us;  but  if  we  take  up  the 
hard  task,  whatever  it  is,  and  do  it  cheerfully, 
we  shall  find  blessing.  Our  duties  are  seeds 
of  light.— J.  R.  Miller. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Vacation  Schools  Under  Home  Board 

The  department  of  immigration  under  the 
Home  Board  has  this  summer  taken  up  the 
vacation  Bible  school  idea — the  holding  of 
weekday  morning  schools  for  the  children  of 
crowded  city  districts  during  the  summer,  when 
the  cool  rooms  of  the  church  house  are  so 
much  more  pleasant  than  the  glaring  pavements 
of  city  streets,  which  are  the  only  alternative 
for  slum  children.  Working  in  close  touch 
with  presbyterial  committees,  Superintendent 
Shriver  of  the  department  organized  this  sum- 
mer twenty-six  schools,  all  of  which  have  had 
successful  terms.  There  were  nine  schools  in 
New  York  City,  two  in  Newark,  five  in  Balti- 
more, five  in  Cleveland  and  six  in  St.  Louis. 
Rev.  Arthur  H.  Limouze  of  New  York  was 
engaged  for  direct  supervision  of  the  work, 
and  all  together  146  teachers  were  interested 
in  the  instruction.  The  daily  attendance  at  the 
twenty-six  schools  approximated  3,000.  The 
enrollment  was  4,600.  Mr.  Limouze  prepared 
a  manual  of  directions  for  setting  up  these 
schools  and  conducting  their  daily  program, 
which  includes  Bible  instruction,  music,  sew- 
ing, basketry  and  hammock  work.  This  manual 
may  be  obtained  from  the  board  by  any  who 
may  think  of  undertaking  similar  effort  next 
summer.  The  work  is  especially  commended 
to  students  on  summer  vacation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  Presbyterian 
schools  are  in  no  sense  sectarian.  According 
to  their  environment,  some  of  the  schools  were 
entirely  made  up  of  Jewish  or  of  Catholic 
children.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  was  there 
any  objection  from  their  parents  to  the  simple 
Bible  lessons  which  the  children  heard. 

FellowshipXfor  Slavs  in  Kansas  City 

The  Slavic  mission,  established  in  1907  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  now  organized  as  the 
Kansas  City  Fellowship  House  and  is  under 
control  of  a  board  of  directors  representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Kansas  City,  the  Presbytery  of 
Topeka  and  the  Topeka  and  Kansas  City  pres- 
byterial societies.  Rev.  H.  H.  Shawhan  of 
First  church  of  Kansas  City  is  president  of  the 
board.  Two  centers  on  the  Kansas  side  are 
now  occupied,  one  at  412  North  sth  street,  on 
the  hill,  where  a  kindergarten  and  other  work 
are  maintained.  The  second  center  is  at  22  North 
James  street,  dov/n  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Armour  and  Fowler  packing  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  Slavic  population.  Three 
workers  are  now  employed.  Rev.  A.  T. 
Christoff,  educated  in  Bulgaria  and  at  Western 
Seminary,  is  pastor  in  charge.  He  is  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Allen,  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  by  Peter  D.  Yankoff  of  Park  College.  A 
budget  of  $2,700  is  being  raised  for  the  work 
for  the  current  year.  Plans  are  being  carefully 
matured  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
immigration  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
which  is  also  helping  to  maintain  the  workers 
on  the  field.  In  due  course  a  group  of  build- 
ings will  be  planned  somewhat  similar  to  that 
now  being  erected  in  Gary,  Ind.  The  work 
suffers  no  interruption  in  the  summer  time.  In 
the  middle  of  July  nearly  100  men  came  on  a 
single  evening  for  instruction  in  English.  The 
Sunday  evening  service  is  also  well  attended. 

Confer  on  Slavs  in  Immigrant  District 

Historic  Redstone  Presbytery  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  29,  30  and  31  is  to  be  the  host 
of  a  unique  conference  which  is  partly  of  local 
and  partly  of  national  interest.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  presbytery,  experts  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  have  lately  gone  through  the 
whole  extent  of  its  territory  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  social  conditions,  urban 
and  rural.  No  other  presbytery  in  the  whole 
denomination  can  display  a  greater  contrast 
within  its  field.  Covering  an  extensive  region 
south  of  Pittsburg  and  running  down  to  the 
West  Virginia  line,  old  Redstone  includes  the 
staid  and  conservative  agricultural  communi- 
ties founded  by  the  first  Scotch-Irish  settlers, 
along  with  the  conglomerate  mining  and  coke 
towns  of  the  field  that  supplies  Pittsburg  in- 
dustries with  almost  all  their  fuel  requirements. 
These  latter  present  as  diversified  a  picture  of 
present-day  immigration  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

M  Uniontown  on  the  dates  named  the  pres- 
bytery is  to  learn  what  the  survey  of  the  Home 


Board  has  discovered  within  its  boundaries. 
And  its  ministers  and  elders  must  answer  on 
that  day  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  the 
'foreign  problem  at  their  door.  But  since 
the  problem  in  and  around  Uniontown  is  but 
a  replica  of  what  many  another  presbytery  has 
to  face,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  immigration  de- 
partment to  invite  everybody  else  interested 
from  far  and  near  and  give  the  benefit  of 
the  discussion  to  as  many  as  will  come.  Par- 
ticularly will  the  case  of  the  Slavic  nationalities 
be  considered,  because  they  especially  prevail 
in  the  Redstone  country.  Mr.  Stelzle,  Mr. 
Shriver  and  Dr.  Wilson  will  be  there  from 
the  board  itself,  and  also  President  Steffens 
of  Dubuque  Seminary,  President  Kelso  of  the 
Western  Seminary,  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  Rev.  C.  L.  Zorbaugh  of 
Cleveland,  Rev.  John  S.  Conning  of  Baltimore, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery  and  Rev.  Vaclav  Losa 
of  Pittsburg,  Rev.  G.  W.  King  of  St.  Louis 
and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwards  of  Missouri — all 
men  who  know  the  situation  of  the  immigrants 
at  first  hand.  Anybody  dissatisfied  with  know- 
ing at  second  hand  could  do  no  better  than  to 
be  present  at  Uniontown  on  the  date  named. 

Trying  to  Conceal  Their  Bibles 

Rev.  Kenneth  B.  MacDonald,  itinerating  in 
the  Philippines,  notes  that  the  peasants  there 
are  nearly  all  bold  and  positive  when  they 
converse  with  Protestants  in  declaring  their 
detestation  of  ihe  Roman  priests.  But  as  soon 
as  they  get  outside  under  the  priests'  eyes 
they  cringe  and  grovel  again.  Often  men  and 
women  who  have  eagerly  taken  Bibles  from  the 
missionaries  give  them  up  most  abjectly  when 
the  priests  meet  them  in  the  streets  and  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  books.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  confesses  that  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  two  Filipinos  who  called  upon  him  one 
evening  and  bought  a  Bible  apiece.  In  their 
conversation  they  affirmed  their  utter  contempt 
for  the  Roman  Church.  But  when  time  came 
to  leave  the  house  they  suddenly  got  very  nerv- 
ous and  began  to  calculate  how  they  could  get 
away  without  anybody's  suspecting  they  had  been 
Bible  purchasers.  They  first  tied  up  the  books 
in  their  handkerchiefs,  but  immediately  con- 
cluded that  that  would  be  sure  to  direct  cu- 
riosity toward  them.  So  one  crowded  his  book 
into  his  hat  and  the  other  shoved  his  copy 
inside  the  belt  band  of  his  trousers.  As  they 
went  away  the  mincing  and  careful  steps  of 
the  man  who  was  afraid  his  hat  would  fall 
off  and  the  anxious  air  of  the  man  who  pressed 
his  hand  against  his  side  as  if  he  were  needing 
a  physician  compelled  the  amused  missionary 
to  conclude  that  they  were  not  yet  averting  sus- 
picion from  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  they 
had  intended.   

New  Threat  of  Famine  Disturbs  India 

Just  now  thoughtful  men  are  being  troubled 
in  regard  to  the  monsoons,  says  Dr.  E.  M. 
Wherry  in  a  recent  letter  from  India.  For 
a  while  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  rains  were  only  late  in  coming.  Many 
looked  wistfully  at  the  daily  weather  reports, 
but  for  weeks  they  have  found  little  or  no 
encouragement  there.  The  skies  are  cloudy 
in  the  mountains,  with  occasional  showers,  but 
in  the  plains — especially  in  Central  and  West- 
ern India  and  in  the  Punjab — the  skies  are 
brazen  and  the  air  is  full  of  yellow  dust.  Elec- 
tric storms  bring  cooler  breezes,  but  little  or 
no  rain.  The  temperature  has  been  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  above  normal,  the  heat  in  the 
shade  outside  the  house  running  from  115 
degrees  to  126  degrees,  while  the  thermometers 
register  102  to  105  degrees  inside.  Many  peo- 
ple have  died  of  head  apoplexy.  Prayers  are 
being  offered  in  temple  and  mosque  as  well  as 
in  the  churches.  The  prospects  for  famine  in 
many  districts  are  gloomy  enough. 

Thanks  to  a  beneficent  government,  the  means 
for  famine  relief  are  always  in  sight.  New 
railways  and  new  canals  and  other  forms  of 
public  works  are  projected  and  the  way  made 
clear  to  provide  work  for  multitudes  of  poor 
people,  who  always  begin  to  starve  as  soon  as 
the  ordinary  avenues  to  day  labor  are  closed. 
By  this  arrangement  millions  of  lives  are  saved, 
and  means  of  preventing  the  extreme  horrors  of 
famine  in  the  future  are  created  in  these  new 
roads  and  watervvays.  Grain  there  may  be  in 
abundance,  but  the  people  in  remote  places  may 


die  because  there  are  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Fertile  acres  lie  barren  for  want  of 
water,  which  may  become  green  with  rich 
harvests  through  the  canals  built  by  relief  labor 
during  a  famine  season. 

No  class  of  men  in  India  have  done  more  to 
aid  in  famine  relief  and  to  care  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  sick  and  dying  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, than  the  missionaries  of  all  names.  None 
are  so  likely  to  be  drafted  into  service  by  the 
government  because  of  the  known  integrity  of 
the  missionaries  and  also  because  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people.  Their  ability  to 
speak  the  languages  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
fidence which  the  people  have  in  them  make 
them  specially  suited  for  this  service — a  service 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  No  famine  season 
passes  without  fatalities  in  missionary  ranks. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  natural  it  is  that 
with  every  famine  season  a  multitude  of  con- 
verts is  added  to  the  church.  While  mission- 
aries generally  refuse  to  baptize  during  the 
actual  period  of  famine  relief  work,  they  can- 
not but  persuade  multitudes  to  believe  in  the 
Christ  whom  they  serve  and  whose  teaching 
they  so  well  exemplify  in  their  lives  of  self- 
denial.  The  heathen  actually  charge  the  mis- 
sionaries with  a  secret  delight  in  the  awful 
calamity.  It  is,  so  they  declare,  "a  grand 
opportunity  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  souls"  ! 
Notwithstanding  these  evil  surmisings,  men  and 
women  plod  on  to  help  the  people.  God 
blesses  their  labors,  because  they  walk  in  his 
steps  who  went  about  doing  good — feeding  the 
hungry,  housing  the  orphaned  and  healing  the 
sick. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  N(»thwe8t  (Room  48) 

• — The  Friday  morning  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Fred  J.  Nev/ton  of  Jullundur,  India, 
who  will  spend  some  months  of  his  first  fur- 
lough in  postgraduate  study  in  Chicago.  His 
lo\e  for  the  East  Indians  is  a  well  cultivated 
inheritance,  his  grandparents  having  been 
among  the  first  missionaries  to  India,  going 
out  in  1835. 

— Miss  Mildred  Hartwig  of  MacLean  Me- 
morial station,  Lolodorf,  Africa,  gives  this  in- 
stance of  a  child's  faith  rewarded :  "About 
a  week  ago  I  visited  a  town  where  I  found 
one  of  our  little  school  girls  sitting  near  a 
stream  weeping.  She  is  a  very  pretty  child 
about  10  years  of  age.  I  saw  at  once  she  was 
in  pain,  and  after  questioning  her  she  let  me 
see  a  large  ulcer,  covered  with  mud.  I  asked 
if  the  mud  was  helping  her  wound  and 
she  said,  'No,  the  mud  makes  it  feel  cool,  but 
the  wound  was  growing  far.'  I  washed  it  for 
her  and  asked  her  why  she  wept.  She  said, 
'I  have  been  asking  God  to  help  me,  and  when 
he  wouldn't  I  just  had  to  cry.'  I  told  her  God 
had  sent  me  there  to  help  her,  and  if  she  would 
come  to  our  hospital  she  would  soon  be  all 
well  again.  She  is  in  our  hospital  now  and 
improving  rapidly.'' 

— Miss  Eick  of  the  Elat  girls'  school,  at  the 
close  of  her  second  term  in  May,  reports  156 
enrolled.  "One  difficulty  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend,"  she  says,  "is  jthat  the  men 
do  not  want  them  to  go  to  school.  Many  have 
been  married  when  mere  babies,  and  their 
husbands,  often  old  men,  do  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  their  young  wives  v/inning  favor  with 
some  Christian  school  boy,  and  deciding  that 
her  marriage  is  not  so  binding  as  she  at  first 
thought,  eloping  with  the  younger  man.  Or, 
if  not  married,  she  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  her  father,  brother  or  uncle,  who  sees  in  her 
so  much  wealth,  so  prevents  her  from  going 
to  school.  Do  you  suppose  this  hinders  the 
girl  ?  Not  if  you  knew  Bulu  girls.  They  learn 
when  babies  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and 
when  a  girl  decides  that  she  wants  to  come  to 
school,  she  comes.  Sometimes  in  the  early 
morning  we  find  a  girl  on  the  porch  or  behind 
the  house  to  tell  us,  'I  have  come  to  school. 
I  have  run  off  and  am  afraid  they  are  after 
me.  Won't  you  protect  me?'  V^e  take  her  in 
and  care  for  her  until  someone  comes  to 
claim  her,  and  usually  that  is  not  long.  Then 
someone  talks  her  'palaver'  with  the  one  who 
has  possession  of  her,  and  sometimes  she  is 
taken  back  to  her  town,  but  often  she  is  al- 
lowed to  remain." 
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The  Continent 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  History  of  Catholicism 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  edited  by 
Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Edward  A.  Pace, 
Conde  B.  Fallen,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  John  J. 
Wynne  and  numerous  collaborators.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  this  great 
work,  which  is  announced  to  be  completed  in 
fifteen  volumes,  indicates  its  speedy  conclusion. 
It  is  only  by  way  of  reminder  that  a  brief 
description  of  its  scope  and  nature  can  be 
given  here,  since  the  twelve  volumes  of  it 
already  published  have  made  the  public  meas- 
urably familiar  with  the  purpose  held  in  view 
by  its  projectors.  That  purpose  was  to  furnish 
full  and  authoritative  information  on  the  entire 
cycle  of  Catholic  interests,  actions  and  doc- 
trine. The  history  of  the  church,  its  theology, 
its  polity,  its  practical  methods,  with  all  the 
changes  and  developments  that  it  has  either 
actively  fostered  and  adopted  in  each  of  these 
departments  of  its  life,  or  unconsciously  under- 
gone— all  these  matters  were  deemed  to  be 
legitimate  subjects  for  satisfactory  explanation 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion that  authoritative  information  on  all  such 
points  was  exceedingly  desirable,  in  fact  an 
absolute  necessity,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Roman  communion  itself  and  from  that 
of  every  student  of  religious  matters,  who 
wished  to  do  justice  to  the  great  historic 
Catholic  Church.  How  to  secure  such  au- 
thoritative information,  however,  was  a  rather 
delicate  and  difficult  undertaking.  The  church 
refuses  to  recognize  the  statements  of  in- 
dividuals, no  matter  how  high  their  standing, 
unless  in  some  way  they  can  be  taken  as  the 
official  representatives  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  it,  that  of  the  Roman  curia.  For 
lack  of  such  official  representative  capacity  in 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Roman  Catholic  affairs,  misrepresenta- 
tion has  been  quite  common  in  times  past.  The 
present  work  aims  to  secure  this  desideratum 
of  authority  in  two  ways :  First,  by  securing 
the  imprimatur  of  the  highest  representative  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  country,  the  cardinal 
nrchbishop  of  New  York.  John  M.  Farley, 
together  with  the  "nihil  obstat"  of  the  papal 
censor ;  and  secondly,  through  the  cooperation 
of  such  a  large  number  of  scholars  versed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  as  would  in  a  large 
measure  result  in  the  neutralization  of  in- 
dividual points  of  view  and  the  production  of  a 
typical  representative  work  expressing  the  cor- 
porate mind  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  many 
respects  the  work  is  too  candid  and  too  ac- 
curate historically  to  satisfy  those  who  would 
exonerate  the  church  from  all  liability  to  criti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  the  logically  con- 
sistent thinker  will  frequently  raise  the  query 
of  how  the  rational  man  can  concede  the 
absolute  claims  of  the  papacy  and  accept  all 
the  institutions  of  the  church  as  divinely  valid 
in  view  of  so  many  details  in  its  history  that 
would  naturally  point  to  a  different  conclusion. 
But  in  spite  of  such  purely  individual  or  sec- 
tional strictures  the  work  will  in  general  com- 
mend itself  to  the  scholar  by  its  sterling  good 
qualities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  first 
of  all  the  thorough  comprehensiveness  of  its 
articles.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  are  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  realm  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  the  historical  articles  in  the  en- 
cyclopedia, including  as  they  do  the  discussion 
of  a  vast  amount  of  traditional  information 
commonly  ignored  by  the  Protestant  historian, 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student 
of  church  history.  Next,  the  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  work  are  evident.  The 
editors  have  endeavored  to  be  fair  on  all 
questions  that  have  been  in  dispute  among 
Catholics.  Naturally  on  points  of  difference 
from  non-Catholics  they  present  the  Catholic 
point  of  view  in  all  its  strength  and  attractive- 
ness ;  but  in  all  cases  they  have  endeavored  to 
take  into  account  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
search and  discussion.  It  is  a  work  that  de- 
serves the  encouragement  and  support  of  all 
true  scholars.  [Robert  Appleton  Company, 
New  York.    $6  per  volume. 

The  Drama 

Henrik  Ibsen  :  Plays  and  Problems,  by 
Otto  Heller.  A  highly  significant  study  of 
Ibsen  and  his  work  has  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Heller  of  Washington  University,  sig- 


nificant for  two  vital  reasons — it  convinces  us 
of  the  permanency  of  Ibsen  both  as  dramatist 
and  moralist.  "The  woman  question,"  says 
Professor  Heller,  "springs  into  extraordinary 
prominence  in  Ibsen's  works.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  subject  on  which  the  notorious  mental 
interrogation  mark  with  which  he  loves  to 
conclude  his  plays  straightens  itself  frankly 
into  an  emphatic  exclamation  point."  Con- 
ceding this,  one  sometimes  is  led  to  wonder  if. 
as  we  gradually  attain  the  ideal  of  womanhood 
of  which  the  Scandinavian  has  stood  as 
prophet,  his  importance  as  dramatist  will  have 
waned.  But  Professor  Heller  has  no  such 
misgivings ;  to  him  Ibsen's  preaching  and  play 
writing  are  on  a  par,  and  his  study  is  a  con- 
structive justification  of  both  aspects.  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $2  net. 

Playmaking  :  A  Manual  of  Craftsmanship, 
by  William  Archer.  "There  are  no  rules  for 
writing  a  play,"  begins  Mr.  Archer ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  in  a  volume  of  prac- 
tical suggestion  the  possibility  of  play  writing 
on  an  unpedantic  basis.  The  efficacy  of 
theoretical  training  is,  we  agree,  much  over- 
rated ;  and  yet  there  are  essential  theories 
of  stage  craftsmanship — stage  commonplaces, 
really — without  knowledge  of  which  even  a 
decided  talent  for  the  theater  is  a  futile  thing. 
Mr.  Archer  supplies  this  knowledge  in  a  vol- 
ume that  more  nearly  approaches  an  exhaus- 
tive handbook  of  the  theater  (for  the  dramatic 
writer  of  intelligence)  than  anything  extant. 
[Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.  $2 
net. 

Philosophy 

Kant  and  Spencer  :  A  Critical  Exposition, 
by  Borden  Parker  Bowne.  The  lectures  which 
are  gathered  in  this  work  were  left  in  rough 
form  by  the  late  Professor  Bowne  and  they 
have  been  edited  and  the  necessary  corrections 
made  by  his  former  students.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  author's  own  philosophy — a  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  the  universe  which  he 
names  personalism — he  views  the  two  philo- 
sophical systems  of  Kant  and  Spencer,  weigh- 
ing them  in  the  balance  of  later  thought.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  with  modern  developments 
in  philosophy,  such  as  pragmatism,  we  have 
passed  beyond  Kant,  that  he  is  "out  of  date." 
That  this  is  a  great  mistake  is  conclusively 
shown  in  Professor  Bowne's  exposition.  Grant- 
ing that  many  of  Kant's  doctrines,  such  as  the 
subjectivity  of  space  and  time,  are  either  to 
be  revised  and  their  results  held  on  different 
grounds,  or  else  discarded,  there  remains  an 
imperishable  contribution  from  the  philosopher 
of  Konigsberg.  The  activity  of  the  mind  in 
knowing — as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  its  mere 
receptivity  of  impressions  from  a  nature  which 
dominated  it  entirely — is  Kant's  great  con- 
tribution to  thought,  and  it  is  here  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  discarded  aspects  of  his 
philosophy.  Mr.  Bowne  also  shows  in  Kant's 
criticism  of  the  intellect  in  connection  with  the 
religious  problem  the  intellectual  source  of 
pragmatism.  His  critique  of  Herbert  Spencer 
is  a  different  piece  of  work.  Here  he  deals  not 
with  a  philosopher  who  has  contributed  to 
thought  but  with  a  man  who  attempted  to  build 
a  philosophy  out  of  the  wrong  materials.  His 
final  summing  up  of  Spencerianism  is  that  it  is 
an  obsolete  system  which  has  "passed  away 
and  left  little  trace  or  sign."  [Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

The  Truth  of  Religion,  by  Rudolf  Eucken  ; 
translated  by  W.  Tudor  Jones.  The  philosophy 
of  Eucken  shares  with  that  of  Bergson  the 
keenest  living  interest  of  thoughtful  men  of 
all  classes  at  the  present  day.  Eucken  is  the 
older  of  these  two  philosophers,  and  having 
published  a  larger  number  of  books  is  perhaps 
somewhat  more  familiar  to  the  English  reader 
than  his  French  rival.  To  counterbalance  this 
advantage  the  Frenchman  has  at  times  a  greater 
concreteness  and  vivacity  of  expression ;  but 
Eucken  has  endeavored  in  this  book  to  put 
his  constructive  system  into  the  clearest  and 
most  elaborate  form.  It  would  be  perilous  to 
undertake  to  summarize  such  a  complex  and 
manifold  theory  as  he  preseiits ;  and  yet  there 
might  be  some  advantage,  even  at  the  risk  of 
failing  to  do  justice  to  the  depth  and  strength 
of  his  thought,  to  say  that  as  given  in  this 
^  olume  Eucken's  conception  of  religion  is  that 


of  a  subtle  irresistible  vital  force  from  within 
the  universe  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Whole) 
working  out  in  the  individual  personality  those 
needs,  aspirations,  efforts  and  joys  which  are 
commonly  called  "spiritual."  Of  religion  he 
recognizes  two  aspects :  First,  the  underlying 
spiritual  life  which  pen-ades  all,  controls  all 
and  attracts  all  back  to  itself.  This  is  general 
religion.  Secondly,  characteristic  religion, 
which,  growing  out  of  the  spiritual  life,  creates 
for  itself  varying  types  of  thought,  convic- 
tion and  life.  These  are  not  all  of  equal 
value.  Christianity  stands  among  them  supreme 
with  features  that  render  it  unique.  And  yet 
by  Christianity  Eucken  is  careful  to  designate 
not  the  historical  facts  and  systems  known 
under  that  name  but  a  certain  hidden  life  be- 
hind them  all.  The  truth  of  religion  as  thus 
defined  is  its  own  convincing  power.  The  book 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  weighty  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  the  literature  of  reli- 
gion for  several  years  past.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  $3.50. 

Voluntas  Dei,  by  the  author  of  "Pro  Christo 
et  Ecclesia."  Why  an  author  who  writes  as 
interestingly  and  thinks  as  keenly  as  the 
writer  of  this  volume  should  decline  to  make 
his  name  known  is  difficult  to  understand.  He 
has  already  given  us  two  sane  and  wholesome 
treatises  on  various  aspects  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  the  present  work  he  undertakes 
a  somewhat  broader  search  for  the  funda- 
mentals that  precede  and  condition  Christian- 
ity. And  while  he  institutes  the  search  with- 
out apparent  presuppositions,  and  simply  and 
purely  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  interest, 
he  arrives  in  the  end  to  the  theistic  position 
and  deduces  from  the  being  of  God  as  a  person 
a  philosophical  system  thoroughly  harmonious 
with  the  Christian  religion.  In  fact  he  in- 
corporates into  his  philosophy  all  the  out- 
standing and  essential  features  of  Christianity. 
The  work  is  remarkably  free  from  traditional 
phraseology  and  the  shibboleths  of  contro- 
versial apologetics.  It  is  more  of  an  effort  at 
the  construction  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion than  a  defense  or  vindication  of  the 
Christian  system.  This,  of  course,  makes  its 
value  as  a  Christian  apologetic  all  the  greater. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.60  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Plain  Path,  by  Frances  N.  S.  Allen. 
A  girl  brought  up  on  Nietzsche  and  Kant,  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  methods  of  German  in- 
tellectualism,  and  joyously  secure  in  her  philos- 
ophy, comes  to  an  American  college  to  com- 
plete her  education.  A  change  of  faith  awaits 
her — a  change  that  is  worked  out  in  the  most 
intense  of  circumstances  and  that  demonstrates 
in  an  inspiring  way  the  efficacy  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Allen 
for  a  story  that  is  really  beautiful  and  sweet 
and  true,  besides  being  brilliantly  executed  and 
engrossingly  full  of  ideas.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Bachelor  Dinner,  by  Olive  M.  Briggs. 
Each  chapter  in  this  narrative  of  a  man's 
tragic  love  is  a  complete  short  story,  and  the 
group  resolves  itself  into  a  complete  novel  that 
is  dramatic  and  absorbing  to  the  last  degree. 
The  action  takes  place  in  an  artist's  studio 
in  Paris,  and  the  conversation  is  made  up  of 
the  fascinating  jargon  typical  of  the  dinner 
talk  of  artist  and  author  folk.  The  last  chap- 
ter dissipates  the  hero's  tragedy  in  a  climax 
that  is  abrupt  and  startling  and  stunningly 
worked  out.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Sharrow,  by  Bettina  Von  Hutton.  Com- 
parable with  none  of  her  previous  novels  in 
interest  or  in  workmanship,  this  new  story 
of  an  ancient  English  castle  and  its  very 
modern  heir  leaves  an  impression  of  laborious- 
ness  in  the  writing.  It  is  as  though  the 
baroness  were  trying  to  make  her  "  'Pam'  man- 
ner" cover  a  multitude  of  sins — namely,  a  lack 
of  plot,  a  depletion  of  story  ideas,  or  perhaps 
a  disinclination  for  writing.  It  is  not  in  this 
manner  that  good  fiction  is  produced.  [Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Dew-Pond,  by  Charles  Marriott,  has 
for  its  heroine  a  modern  young  matron  who 
finds  herself  confronted  with  the  more  or  less 
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ubiquitous  problem  of  an  uncongenial  marria.sc. 
The  story  is  told  in  first  person  by  a  woman 
friend,  and  told  with  a  subtlety  of  which  the 
most  flattering  test  is  one's  insistent  doubts 
that  a  :nan  could  have  done  it.  It  is  the  kind 
of  literary  feat  that  a  woman  reader  is  almost 
resentful  of,  so  permeated  is  it  with  that 
peculiar  intuition  of  which  she  boasts  exclusive 
possession.  The  story  matters  not  so  much ; 
it  is  the  method  that  fascinates — the  fineness 
of  analysis,  the  exquisite  details  of  characteri- 
zation. [John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
$i..;o  net. 

Religious  Books 

Greece  and  Babylon,  by  Lewis  R.  Farnell. 
The  problem  of  the  relations  of  classical  life 
and  civilization  to  the  life  and  civilizations 
of  the  great  ancient  Orient  has  always  engaged 
the  attention  of  serious  historians.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  pan-Babylonian  theory  the  sub- 
ordinate question  of  whether  the  religion  of 
ancient  Greece  was  directly  or  even  indirectly 
derived  from  Mesopotamia  was  bound  to 
emerge  as  a  part  of  the  greater  problem.  Dr. 
Farnell  applies  himself  in  this  volume  to  the 
question  of  the  religious  relations  between 
Greece  and  Babylon.  In  a  series  of  lectures 
designed  to  present  a  comparative  sketch  of 
Mesopotamian,  Anatolian  and  Hellenic  reli- 
gious ideas  and  practices,  he  surveys  with  mi- 
nute care  the  various  aspects  of  the  systems  of 
these  countries  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  direct  dependence  of  the  western  cult 
upon  the  eastern  is  not  indicated  by  the  facts 
at  present  available.  Resemblances,  it  is  true, 
he  finds  all  along  the  line,  but  these  resem- 
blances are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  identity  of 
human  nature  and  the  similarity  of  experiences 
in  human  life  everywhere.  Throughout  the 
whole  investigation  the  author  uses  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  method  and  maintains  an  ab- 
solutely unbiased  attitude  of  mind.  Aside  from 
the  main  object  of  search  with  its  negative  con- 
clusion, the  volume  presents  a  great  number 
of  interesting  aspects  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
religion  thus  far  little  discussed  in  the  standard 
works.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$3  net. 

The  Unvarying  East,  by  E.  J.  Hardy.  Writ- 
ing upon  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  is  a  great  help  to  the  proper  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  what  the  traveler  today  sees  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  what  he  would  have  seen  had  he  lived 
or  traveled  there  in  Bible  times,  Dr.  Hardy 
devotes  his  volume  to  such  matters  as  agricul- 
ture, beasts  and  birds,  business,  celebrated 
cities,  children,  clothes  and  ornaments,  climate 
and  weather  and  other  everyday  topics.  Sun- 
day school  teachers  and  students  who  may 
find  the  more  comprehensive  and  scientific 
books  on  biblical  archaeology  too  cumbersome 
for  their  uses  will  get  exactly  what  they  want 
in  this  volume.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Home,  by  John 
D.  Folsom.  This  little  manual  ought  to  bring 
back  to  the  hearts  of  many  parents  how  serious 
a  business  it  is  to  "raise"  children ;  how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  is  to  relegate  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls  to  teachers  outside  the  home, 
and  how  certain  it  is  that,  for  good  or  evil, 
the  home  must  be  the  principal  shaping  feature 
of  childish  character  and  later  life  development. 
The  main  value  of  the  book  indeed  is  its  em- 
phasis on  the  inevitable  educational  effect  of 
home  relations  that  few  parents  think  seriously 
of  trying  to  shape  with  conscious  purpose  for 
the  children's  benefit.  [Eaton  and  Main,  New 
York.    75  cents. 

The  Heart  of  the  Bible,  by  Ella  Broadus 
Robertson.  Parents  who  realize  that  there  are 
certain  sections  of  the  Bible  which  young 
readers  will  scarcely  find  profitable  are  often  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  best  to  implant  and  de- 
velop in  children  the  habit  of  Bible  reading. 
To  such  fathers  and  mothers  this  admirably 
conceived  volume  will  come  as  a  very  great 
help.  The  text  used  is  the  text  of  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Version.  [Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Resurrection  in  the  New  Testament. 
by  Clayton  R.  Bowen,  is  a  careful  analytic 
treatment  of  the  historical  records  bearing  on 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  author  has 
studied  the  subject  and  its  literature  in  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  way,  and  aims  to  make  his 


method  of  treatment  purely  objective  and 
exegetical.  In  this,  however,  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed. Setting  aside  all  dogmatic  or  theo- 
logical considerations,  he  finds  himself  uncon- 
sciously obliged  to  substitute  other  a  priori 
rationalistic  presui)positions  in  the  approach 
to  the  subject.  From  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume, therefore,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  his 
investigation  is  bound  to  lead  him  to  the  denial 
of  the  resurrection  as  a  physical  fact  in  any 
form  whatever.  Thus  when  he  comes  to  an- 
swer the  question,  "What  actually  occurred?" 
after  sifting  the  evidence,  he  settles  down  to 
the  so-called  "spiritual"  theory  of  the  resur- 


For  Turkish  Earthquake  Sufferers 

Having  spent  over  four  years  in  missionary 
work  in  Turkey  I  am  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  terrible  calamity  by  earthquake  and  fire 
recently  occurring  in  the  region  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Turks,  being  unjustly  attacked  by 
Christian  Italy,  and  robbed  of  territory,  have  a 
poor  idea  of  what  Christianity  stands  for.  Is  not 
this  recent  disaster  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
Christian  America  to  show  to  the  Moslems 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  by  giving  gener- 
ously to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers?  The  Cleve- 
land Press  gives  the  estimate  of  50,000  people 
rendered  homeless  by  this  disaster,  though  I 
have  not  seen  this  confirmed.  Cannot  The 
Continent  do  something  to  aid  in  securing  relief 
for  the  sufferers? 

Doubtless  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  or  their  treasurer  in  Turkey,  W.  W. 
Peet,  Bible  House,  Constantinople,  would  be 
glad  to  receive  relief  funds.  Probably  the 
American  Red  Cross  would  help.  Their  central 
committee  at  Washington  has  recently  of- 
ficially recognized  the  Constantinople  chapter, 
whose  secretary  is  Hon.  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  Amer- 
ican consul  general,  Constantinople. 

Howard  D.  Chambers. 


Turned  Against  Church  Union 

My  first  recollections  of  The  Continent  as 
The  Interior  go  back  to  the  ninth  year  of  my 
life.  So  your  paper  was  largely  to  blame 
that  up  to  my  25th  year  I  had  believed  that  an 
organic  union  of  all  the  evangelical  churches 
of  America  into  one  great  Protestant  body  was 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Now  I  have  been  in  Germany  for  about  a 
year,  where  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
working  of  just  such  a  great  Protestant  body 
as  you  would  like  to  see  in  America.  And 
what  I  have  seen  has  quite  upset  your  sixteen 
years  of  training  in  this  matter. 

I  take  it  that  your  hopes  for  union  expect 
from  it  a  greater  love  for  the  brethren  and  a 
greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
But  Germany  would  seem  to  say  :  "Don't  think 
that  church  union  will  abolish  all  envy  and 
jealousy."  In  Germany  there  is  nominally  the 
one  great  Protestant  church — with  a  few 
smaller  ones,  to  be  sure.  But  this  great  church 
is  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  we  have 
sects  in  America.  One  set  of  people  who  be- 
lieve in  emotional  conversion  refuse  to  take 
communion  with  members  of  the  same  church 
who  have  not  had  these  pronounced  experi- 
ences. Orthodox  members  of  a  church  with  a 
liberal  pastor  refuse  to  attend  his  preaching 
and  petition  for  special  services  in  the  church 
under  an  orthodox  pastor.  The  daily  press 
is  used  by  the  various  factions  with  all  the 
hate  of  party  strife. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica stand  together  for  some  .great  moral  reform 
— as  in  a  temperance  campaign — and  then  sees 
the  situation  in  Germany,  must  say,  "America 
has  a  union  of  the  churches  in  deed,  which, 
recognizing  differences,  can  look  away  from 
them  to  the  common  work.  Germany  has  union 
in  name,  with  the  result  that  each  party  within 
the  church  seeks  to  rule  the  whole  for  its 
ends." 

In  efficiency  the  matter  is  no  better.  Oh, 
yes,  you  can  prove  it  to  be  very  beautiful 
mathematically.  There  are  five  churches  in  a 
town  and  each  has  its  minister,  its  organist 
and  its  janitor  to  pay.  Each  church  has  about 
200  members,  perhaps,  and  pays  its  pastor  about 
$1,000.  Unite  them  and  you  have  one  church 
of  1,000  members,  which  can  with  its  $5,000 
employ  a  better  preacher  and  give  him  an 
assistant.    But  the  thing  doesn't  work  mathe- 


rection ;  that  is  to  say,  the  view  according  to 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  remained  in  the  grave 
while  his  personality  somehow  made  the  im- 
pression on  his  disciples  that  he  was  still 
living  and  able  to  communicate  with  them.  In 
order  to  deduce  such  a  view  from  the  gospels 
and  from  the  statements  of  Paul  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  legendary  material  in  the 
narrative.  The  explanation  and  the  critical 
methods  through  which  it  is  reached  will 
scarcely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  scientific 
method.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 


matically.  In  such  a  union  a  large  nuinJ>er  of 
people  who  were  held  by  the  smaller  organiza- 
tions drop  out  of  the  greater  one.  The  larger 
the  number  of  pastors  and  forms  of  worship 
the  greater  the  number  of  people  who  can 
be  reached  with  the  gospel. 

By  a  rough  estimate  there  are  about  as  many 
Evangelical  (established)  churches  m  Berlin  as 
there  are  Presbyterian  churches  in  Chicago. 
When  one  attends  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Chicago  the  chances  are  that  ft  is  about  half 
full,  with  200  to  300  people  present.  If  he 
attends  church  in  Berlin  he  finds  the  same 
situation — the  church  one-third  to  one-half  full 
with  200  to  300  worshipers.  But  in  Chicago  for 
every  Presbyterian  church  there  is  a  Metho- 
dist, a  Baptist,  a  Congregational  and  a  Lutheran 
— and  they,  too,  will  have  200  to  300  wor- 
shipers at  least.  And  these  other  churches 
are  largely  lacking  in  Berlin.  That  is  to  say, 
at  least  four  times  as  many  Chicago  Protestants 
hear  the  word  of  God  preached  on  Sunday  as 
Berlin  Protestants.  What  is  true  of  church 
attendance  would  probably  be  found  equally 
true  of  every  form  of  church  activity.  Ef- 
ficiency is  not  promoted  by  union. 

Our  American  churches  may  have  outgrown  ' 
some  of  the  theological  differences  that  sep- 
arated them  formerly,  although  many  of  these 
remain  very  vital.  But  the  real  differences 
between  us  lie  deeper  than  even  theology.  We 
really  represent  different  types  of  people.  An- 
swer fair  now — can't  you  tell  a  Methodist  from 
a    Presbyterian   a   block  off? 

Paul  Burgess. 


Every  Believing  Christian  a  Rock 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw's  views  of  the  primacy  of  Peter 
in  The  Continent ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
share  his  position.  There  seems  to  me  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  prerogative  conferred 
by  Christ  upon  the  apostle  Peter  was  not  ex- 
clusive or  peculiar  to  him,  but  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  heritage  of  every  disciple  who, 
in  like  manner,  confessed  the  diviae  sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

To  have  seen  the  Christ  and  known  him  was 
to  have  seen  and  known  "the  Father  also,"  as 
he  declared  to  Philip.  This  vision  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  was  neither  of  "flesh  and 
blood,"  nor  was  it  the  function  of  Christ,  in 
person,  to  impart  it.  It  could  alone  be  spir- 
itually imparted  by  his  "Father  in  heaven." 
Peter  had  already  been  "blessed"  by  that  re\ - 
elation  from  the  Father  and  by  virtue  of  it  he 
rose  to  his  exultant  confession.  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This  ex- 
perience, thus  expressed  and  confessed,  Christ 
ecstatically  proclaimed  to  be  the  blessing  that 
makes  blessed,  in  that  it  had  transformed  this 
"son  of  Barjona"  (this  hitherto  carnal  man) 
into  the  spiritual  "rock,"  upon  which  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  ever  to  be  builded — not  only 
in  Peter's  case  but  equally  in  that  of  every 
other  believer  in  Christ  until  the  end  of  the 
age.  It  was  of  itself  "the  kingdom  of  God" 
within  Peter,  but  none  the  less  it  is  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  every  disciple  and  in  all  sim- 
ilarly "blessed"  disciples  of  every  nation, 
tribe   and  tongue. 

J.  A.  LiviNGSTOFJ  Smith. 


Bible  Society's  Further  Rejoinder 

In  the  absence  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Ha\fn. 
who  is  on  his  vacation,  it  falls  to  me  to  make 
further  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Ellis's  comments  on 
Dr.  Haven's  letter  in  The  Continent  of  Aug.  8. 

If  Mr.  Ellis  knows,  as  he  says  he  does,  of 
"unworthy  methods"  pursued  by  the  American 
Bible   Society  in   Korea,   or  elsewhere,  from 
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which  it  must  be  driven  "by  the  white  light 
of  fearless  investigation  and  publicity,"  he  has 
entirely  omitted  to  perform  one  plain  duty ; 
viz.,  to  state  the  facts  in  his  possession  first 
of  all  to  responsible  managers  of  the  society 
so  that  they  may  either  justify  or  amend  their 
ways.  This  duty  was  all  the  more  obligatory 
on  him,  because  when  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  East  in  1906  he  sought  and  obtained  from 
me,  as  a  secretary  of  the  society,  a  cordial 
letter  introducing  and  accrediting  him  to  the 
society's  representatives.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  him  to  communicate  to  us 
anything  he  may  have  learned  which  required 
our  attention? 

But  this  course  he  did  not  take  prior  to  the 
article  which  Dr.  Haven  answered  by  citing 
facts  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  denied.  If  he 
now  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  more  and 
will  write  what  he  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows ; 
or  better,  come  to  the  Bible  House  and  say  it 
face  to  face,  he  will  still  be  shown  every 
courtesy  and  consideration.  The  officers  of  the 
society  know  of  no  "unworthy  methods"  what- 
ever, and — if  it  is  necessary  to  say  so — would 
never  countenance  them. 

In  jgo7  I  met  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  East,  still 
traveling  somewhat  rapidly,  as  I  was  then 
traveling  from  mission  to  mission  and  country 
to  country.  Having  seen  our  own  work  in  the 
Far  East,  including  Korea,  I  may  lay  claim  to 
some  first  hand  knowledge  of  it,  but  as  to 
the  work  of  others  I  know  how  fatally  easy  it 
is  to  get  misimpressions  under  such  circum- 
stances. Whatever  of  defect  or  error  I  may 
have  noticed  I  should  hold  myself  bound  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  those  directly  respon- 
sible before  publishing  it.  If  Mr.  Ellis  will 
not  think  it  savors  too  much  of  controversy, 
may  I  suggest  that  since  godly  purpose  cannot 
atone  for  unworthy  methods,  this  applies  as 
rigidly  to  traveling  journalists  waving  "the 
white  light  of  fearless  investigation  and  pub- 
licity" over  the  missions  as  it  does  to  those 
whose  more  responsible  office  it  is  to  direct 
their  operations.  John  Fox, 

Bible  House.        Corresponding  Secretary. 


Why  Not  Women  Preachers? 

There  is  a  deploring  cry  over  vacant  pul- 
pits and  lack  of  men  to  fill  them — yet  a  woman, 
no  less  made  in  God's  image,  as  truly  born 
of  God,  wholly  consecrated  to  God's  service, 
spending  her  time,  talent  and  means  for  God's 
glory  through  humanity's  uplift,  could  not  be 
ordained  a  minister,  may  not  be  an  elder. 
Why  ?     I  want  an  answer. 

Minnie   I.  Ellet. 


A  Comment  from  Justice  Potter 

In  your  comment  upon  the  report  of  the 
Stanley  committee  in  a  late  issue  you  say,  with 
reference  to  federal  regulation  of  corporations  : 
"Such  central  regulation  would,  it  is  generally 
believed,  be  an  improvement  over  the  usually 
well  meant,  sometimes  narrow,  and  generally 
ineffective  antitrust  statutes  of  the  several 
states." 

Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  strong  dissent 
to  this  statement  ?  The  sentiment  expressed  is 
thoroughly  erroneous.  So  far  from  being  gen- 
erally inefficient,  the  state  statutes  regulating 
trusts  are  extremely  efficient.  Witness  the  ex- 
perience of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
where  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
to  an  extent  considered  injurious  to  the  public 
has  been  regulated  to  a  nicety  or  driven  from 
the  state.  .A.Imost  equally  efficient  are  the 
statutes  of  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  a 
number  of  other  states.  In  fact,  it  is  state 
regulation  alone  that  is  recognized  by  the 
trusts  themselves  as  being  of  the  truly  genuine 
stamp,  and  knowing  •  its  quality,  they  seek  to 
escape  its  scope  by  obtaining,  if  possible,  the 
passage  of  federal  statutes  which  they  hope 
will  enable  them  to  escape  the  rigor  of  state 
control. 

Every  violation  of  law  should  be  punished 
if  possible,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  vio- 
lation occurs.  For  this  reason  we  have  local 
district  attorneys  in  almost  everj'  county  of  the 
United  States.  When  crime  is  committed  an 
indictment  and  trial  in  the  local  court  follows. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  an  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  case  of  violation  of  the  law 
prohibiting  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Whenever  and  wherever  such  a  combination 
occurs,  if  it  is  deemed  injurious  by  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  in  which  it  occurs,  punishment 
swift  and  sure  should  follow.  The  state  courts, 
working  as  they  nearly  all  do  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  have  ample  authority 
to  deal  with  all  such  cases,  and  if  any  statutory 
power  be  desired  it  can  readily  be  supplied  by 
the  state  legislature  from  time  to  time. 


The  Night  Dish 

For  Supper  or  at  Bedtime 
Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice  in  Milk 

Dont  serve  these  Pttffed  Grains  just  for 
breakfast — -jtcst  with  cream  or  frtiit. 

They  are  whole-grain  wafers,  airy,  crisp. 

Try  serving  them  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of 

milk.       17  r«. 

rour  limes  as  rorous 

as  Bread 

These  curious  grains— puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — are 
composed  of  a  myriad  cells. 

Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  thin,  toasted  walls,  which  melt  at 
the  touch  of  moisture. 

So  each  grain  is  a  wafer  that's  crisper  than  crackers,  and  four 
times  as  porous  as  bread.    The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

Steam-Exploded 
to  Easily  Digest 

The  grains  are  steam-exploded.  All  the  food  granules  are 
literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

So  digestion  acts  instantly.  That's  the  scientific  reason  for 
these  foods. 

Serve  them  any  hour — at  mealtime,  between  meals  or  bedtime. 
They  do  not  tax  the  stomach. 

And  never  was  anything  quite  so  enticing  made  to  serve 
in  milk. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


BUcept  in 

E^itreme 

West 


Serve  with  sugar  and  cream  in  the  mornings,  or  mix  them 
with  fruit. 

Use  for  crisps  in  soup.  Garnish  ice  cream  with  them  to  give 
a  nut-like  blend.  Use  them  in  candy  making.  Eat  them  like 
peanuts. 

They  are  made  for  your  enjoyment.    Use  in  all  the  ways 

you  can       QuaRef  Q^ts  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers — Chicago  (508) 
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The  American  people  are  a  self-governing 
people  and  they  mvist  continue  to  be  so,  unless 
our  ideals  are  to  be  abandoned.  Control  of  the 
prosecution  of  crime  by  a  central  bureau  at 
Washington  is  something  to  which  our  people 
will  never  submit.  The  right  to  punish  crime 
by  the  authorities  of  every  state  through  the 
existing  machinery  in  every  county  of  the 
state  must  be  retained  and  enforced,  vinless  we 
are  to  fall  into  a  system  of  despotic  central- 
ized bureaucracy,  such  as  now  prevails  in 
Russia.  Surely  every  good  American  will 
protest  against  any  such  tendency. 

Federal  regulation  should  never  be  permitted 
to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  and  effective 
state  regulation,  or  to  interfere  with  it  in 
any  way.  Its  office  should  be  in  aid  always  of 
the  local  enforcement  of  the  law. 

W.  P.  Potter. 


For  the  Ideals  of  Socialism 

I  find  in  the  editorials  of  The  Continent 
some  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  thoughts, 
but  in  the  editorial  of  July  25  there  is  a 
thought,  I  think,  a  little  unfair.  Among  the 
leforms  that  "would  speedily  abolish  every 
ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  is  mentioned  socialism. 
Socialism  does  not  claim  this.  This  statement 
is  like  the  disheartening  word  "utopianism" 
which  Ruskin  says  "is  one  of  the  devil's  pet 
words"  ;  and  then  adds,  "Because  things  have 
long  been  wrong,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
ever  be  right,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  sources 
of  misery  and  crime  from  which  the  world 
suffers."  Men  have  ahvays  said  "impossible" 
at  all  lofty  programs  for  human  progress.  In 
the  presence  of  Emerson  once,  someone  said 
sneeringly  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
"glittering  generalities."  They  are  "blazing 
ubiquities,"  said  Emerson.  That  was  the 
measure  of  large  faith, 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  socialist.  His  vision 
was  like  that  of  a  prophet.  He  said :  "Be- 
fore long  the  seven  nations  will  join  together 
and  amalgamate  like  the  seven  colors  of  the 
prism  in  a  radiant  celestial  arch ;  the  marvel 
of  peace  will  appear  eternal  and  visible  above 
civilization."  "Grand,"  we  answer,  "but  build 
a  larger  navy."  But  the  socialist  says,  "We 
will  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  Bryan 
says  we  should  set  the  example.  But  neither 
of  the  old  parties  nor  the  new  will  do  it. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  a  cooperative 
system.  The  capitalistic  system  leads  us 
toward  destruction.  No  less  than  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  said :  "When  our  manufactories  grow 
bigger  than  the  United  States,  then  there  will 
be  war,  the  bloodiest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.   It  will  be  a  war  for  markets,  and  all 


WELLi  PEOPliE  TOO 

Wise  Doctor  Gives  Postum  to 
Convalescents. 


A  wise  doctor  tries  to  give  nature  its  best 
chance  by  saving  the  little  strength  of  the  al- 
ready exhausted  patient,  and  building  up  wasted 
energy  with  simple  but  powerful  nourishment. 

"Five  years  ago,"  writes  a  doctor,  "I  com- 
menced to  use  Postum  in  my  own  family  in- 
stead of  coffee."  (It's  a  well  known  fact  that 
tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in  coffee.) 
"I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that  I 
had  two  grocers  place  it  in  stock,  guaranteeing 
its  sale. 

"I  then  commenced  to  recommend  it  to  my 
patients  in  place  of  coffee,  as  a  nutritious  bev- 
erage. The  consequence  is,  every  store  in  town 
IS  now  selling  it,  as  it  has  become  a  household 
necessity  in  many  homes. 

"I'm  sure  I  prescribe  Postum  as  often  as 
any  one. remedy  in  the  materia  medica — in  al- 
most every  case  of  indigestion  and  nervotisness 
I  treat,  and  with  the  best  results. 

"When  I  once  introduce  it  into  a  family  it 
is  quite  sure  to  remain.  I  shall  continue  to 
use  it  and  prescribe  it  in  families  where  I 
practice. 

"In  convalescence  from  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever  and  other  cases  I  give  it  as  a  liquid, 
easily  absorbed  diet.  You  may  use  mj'  letter 
as  a  reference  any  way  you  see  fit."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  full  ot  human  interest. 


the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  fight 
as  they  are  all  after  the  same  markets  for  the 
surplus  of  their  factories."  Yet  we  talk  of 
individual  rights,  and  are  blind  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  have  enslaved  the  masses. 

Carlyle  says  we  should  not  forget  the  "mights 
of  man ;  one  of  the  fatalest  omissions !"  He 
makes  the  wild  children  of  nature  say  :  "Did 
ye  mark  among  your  rights  of  man  that  man 
was  not  to  die  of  starvation  while  there  was 
bread  reaped  by  him?  It  is  among  the  mights 
of  man."  We  socialists  see  God's  green  earth 
bearing  enough  and  more  for  all  her  multi- 
tudes, so  we  dream  that  poverty  can  be 
abolished,  and  that  God  can  answer  the  prayer 
Jesus  taught,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
The  multitudes  in  poverty  is  a  sign  of  violence 
against  God  and  man.  Tennyson's  words  we 
translate  into  effort : 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

G.\TES  E.  M.  Young. 

[This  is  printed  under  our  rule  of  free  criti- 
cism of  The  Continent's  editorial  expressions. 
But  we  cannot  enter  into  a  general  discussion 
of  socialism  at  this  time. — Editor.] 


As  to  Memorizing  by  Children 

Our  Lord  said  that  the  word  of  God  is  the 
seed.  Hence,  I  agree  with  Lila  Chapman 
Tucker,  who,  in  an  article  in  The  Continent 
of  Aug.  I,  takes  issue  with  the  writer  en- 
deavoring to  prove  the  futility  of  having  little 
children  memorize  Bible  verses  and  hymns 
considered  beyond  their  understanding. 

From  personal  experience — and  praise  the 
Lord  for  it — Lila  Tucker  and  others  can  fully 
prove  the  "futility"  of  that  particular  writer's 
endeavoring  along  this  line.  Of  course,  teach 
the  children  to  memorize  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  the  seed,  and  leave  the  result  with 
the  Author  of  the  word,  who  is  also  the 
author  and  giver  of  the  child's  understanding. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  sane,  logical  and  natural 
to  believe  and  unhesitatingly  declare  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  child's  understanding 
than  any  human  being. 

I  know  of  a  mother  whose  3-year-old  boy 
was  taken  from  her  by  death.  She  taught  him 
about  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  power  and  his  love. 
He  was  a  strong,  intelligent  boy,  but  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  and  died.  During  those  days 
of  sickness  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  was  so 
strong  that  he  often  said,  "Jesus  can  make 
me  well  if  he  wants  to."  After  becoming  very 
frail  he  was  asked  a  few  simple  questions, 
none  of  which  he  answered  except,  "Are  you 
going  to  go  to  Jesus?"  which  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  nod,  and  so  slipped  away, 
we  have  a  right  to  believe,  into  the  arms  of  his 
Saviour. 

Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  me,  said 
Jesus  Christ.  R.  Corbett. 

Baptist  Addresses  3,000  Mormons 

In  the  issue  of  July  1 1  George  M.  Darley 
in  his  article  on  "Three  Views  of  Mormonism" 
claims  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Utah  a  gentile  minister  preached  to  a  large 
audience  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  I  understand 
that  by  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  James  E.  Talmadge,  Ph.  D., 
at  the  commencement  occasion  June  7.  1896, 
Rev.  H.  B.  Steelman,  then  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  preached  in  the 
Mormon  assembly  hall  to  an  audience  of  about 
3.000,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  Latter 
Day  Saints.  L.  T.  Foreman. 


Bible  Example  of  Another  Good  Habit 

The  virtues  of  early  rising  have  long  been 
sung.  Now  comes  an  indefatigable  searcher 
among  hidden  things  and  gives  this  practice 
biblical  sanction,  showing  how  it  dominated  the 
stout  Old  Testament  heroes  in  their  successful 
careers:  Abraham,  Genesis  19:27;  Jacob,  Gen- 
esis 28:18,  19,  22;  Joseph,  Genesis  44:2,  3; 
Moses,  Exodus  24:4,  5;  Laban,  Genesis  31:55; 
Joshua,  Joshua  3:1,  17;  Samuel,  I.  Samuel 
15:12;  Job,  Job  1:5;  David,  I.  Samuel  17:20, 
Psalm  57:7,  8.  Investigation  of  these  instances 
with  their  beneficial  results  may  well  furnish 
fruitful  Sunday  afternoon  reading. 

If  the  reader  still  is  not  satisfied  he  may 
find  in  the  suggestion  that  "early  in  the  morn- 
ing" receives  mention  234  times  in  the  Bible 
further  opportunity  to  continue  this  interesting 
and  profitable  search.  This  information  has 
Ijeen  compiled  by  the  editors  of  the  Safeguard 
Bible  reading  leaflets  of  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worth  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  heart 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earn 
their  way  in  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  NolleN,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  beln?  raised  In  larpe  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  materlsil 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  pricei. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiuu  Ave..  CHICAGO 

The  Best  Way 

The  nse  of  the  INVITIA. 
tIAL  COMMUNIOJi  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  ih« 
attendance  at  the  Lord.'* 
Supper  In  thonflaads  af 
ehnrches.  It  will  do  far 
jonr  church.  Send  for  UlnatrataA 
price  list. 


S  INDITIDCAL  COMICHIOI  BUTICI  CO. 
l*r-109-lll  B.  Wakuk  Ann* 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  ' °«  ^Si,i^ag*o'"" 


THE  ONLY  COMMUNION  SERVICE 


Tbat  has  Pointed  Top  Cups.  That  can  be  used 
with  heads  bowed.  That  can  be  washed  and 
Tbat  do  not  break.  I.e 
are  Noiseless.  Dnst- 

Wrlte  for  catalogue  and 


sterilized  in  bulk. 
I*aere  Services 
proof.  No  duty, 
free  trial  offer. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 


"'i^Ie''^''  organs 

nND  PIANOS 

Pnre,  eweet  tone.  Superior  qn&llty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  a* 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whtob 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinn«r*  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 


flliemodal  Minbows 

Beautiful  in  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  beat 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  yoo 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  «  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  AKT8  AND  CKAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs.  8  sizes.  Prices  1*10.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt..  Granville.  O, 
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OpeO'Alr  Services  in  West  Twenty-Third  Street 
—Moderator  Matthews  Makes  His  First  Offi- 
cial Appearance  in  the  East. 

Another  church  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan 
has  inaugurated  open  air  services.  This  is 
the  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  Dr.  H.  G.  Men- 
denhall  pastor,  and  the  assistant,  Rev.  W. 
Douglass  Buchanan,  leads  these  outdoor  meet- 
ings. The  street  services  were  begun  Sunday 
evening,  Aug.  11,  and  will  be  continued  through 
the  first  Sunday  in  September.  The  church 
is  on  a  prominent  thoroughfare,  with  hundreds 
of  trolley  cars  passing.  "The  Life  of  Christ" 
is  the  general  theme  of  these  open  air  meet- 
ings, and  each  week  Mr.  Buchanan  throws  250 
pictures  on  the  canvas  by  an  electric  lantern. 
Hymns  are  hung  and  the  music  is  led  by  a 
cornetist.  This  house  of  worship  has  been 
open  all  summer,  with  good  congregations  at 
all  services. 

Scotch  church,  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  pastor, 
has  continued  its  prayer  meetings  Wednesday 
evening  throughout  the  summer,  with  Rev. 
Boyd  McCleary,  retiring  assistant,  as  leader. 

Professor  Castegnier  will  deliver  the  last 
of  a  series  of  summer  stereopticon  lectures  in 
West  End  church,  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin 
pastor,  Friday  evening,  Aug.  23.  His  topic 
will  be  "The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis." 
These  lectures  were  a  summer  innovation  and 
were  more  edifying  than  moving-picture  shows. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  head  of  the  department 
of  social  service  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, gave  an  address  at  the  open  forum  of 
the  Labor  temple,  where  he  was  formely  super- 
intendent, Aug.  21,  on  the  subject,  "Some  As- 
pects of  the  Liquor  Problem."  Rev.  Harvey 
P.  Vaughn,  assistant,  spoke  Sunday  evening, 
Aug.  18,  on  "Motion  Pictures."  Mr.  Vaughn 
has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  motion 
pictures  for  all  occasions  at  the  Labor  temple, 
and  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
in  connection  with  the  national  board  of 
censors. 

Many  Churches  Open  in  Midsummer 

There  has  seldom  been  an  August  when  so 
many  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  were 
open  and  when  such  prominent  preachers  were 
in  the  pulpits.  At  Fifth  Avenue  church  Aug. 
18  the  pulpit  was  occpied  morning  and  after- 
noon by  Dr.  James  M.  Black  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  a  brother  of  Professor  Hugh  Black 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Harris 
E.  Kirk  of  Baltimore  preached  the  same  morn- 
ing in  Brick  church.  At  West  End  church 
Professor  Black  delivered  two  sermons.  Dr. 
Daniel  H.  Martin  of  First  church  of  Glen 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  preached  in  Marble  Collegiate 
Reformed  church.  Dr.  Robert  MacKenzie  of 
the  College  Board  preached  at  Madison  Ave- 
nue church.  The  preacher  at  West-Park 
church  Aug.  11  was  Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross, 
professor-elect  at  Union  Seminary.  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Veach  preached  Aug.  11  at  North  church. 
He  begins  a  pastorate  in  Rochester  'this  fall, 
leaving  the  faculty  of  the  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School. 

West  Twenty-Third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
holding  its  Sunday  afternoon  services  on  the 
roof  through  the  warm  weather. 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  made  his  first 
"official"  appearance  in  the  East  since  his 
election  to  that  office  at  Louisville  last  May, 
when  he  preached  at  the  Stony  Brook  Bible 
conference,  Long  island,  Sunday,  Aug.  18.  Dr. 
Matthews  will  preach  the  opening  sermon  at 
the  Bible  conference  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  and 
will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mission there.  Members  of  the  commission 
from  this  vicinity  are  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  and 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson.  Dr.  Carson,  who  made 
a  trip  over  a  great  part  of  his  Presbyterian 
"diocese"  last  year,  is  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee arranging  dates  for  Dr.  Matthews  to 
take  a  like  trip. 

Dr.  W.  W.  White's  Asiatic  Tour 

Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White,  president  of  the 
Bible  school,  who  is  spending  the  summer  in 
the  Far  East  conducting  Bible  conferences  for 
missionaries,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
friends  at  home.  It  is  dated  July  17  and 
was  written  on  board  the  ship  just  out  from 
Honolulu.  This  is  the  third  successive  summer 
Dr.  White  has  made  a  trip  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  he  has  founded  two  permanent 
Bible  schools  in  the  Orient.  He  is  to  be  at 
Seoul,   Korea,   Aug.   22-30,   and   in  Nanking, 


China,  Sept.  5-12.  His  watchword  is  "The 
Bible  the  Magna  Charter  for  the  World." 

Presbyterians  have  many  representatives  in 
the  present  political  arena.  George  W.  Per- 
kins, one  of  the  managers  of  the  Progressive 
campaign,  is  prominent  in  Riverdale  church, 
of  which  Rev.  Ira  Seymour  Dodd  is  pastor, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

At  the  midweek  prayer  service  in  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue  church  Aug.  14  the  Brother- 
hood of  Andrew  and  Philip  from  the  West 
End  church  worshiped  with  this  congregation. 
The  leader  was  Rev.  George  E.  Bevans,  assistant 
at  St.  Nicholas,  who  is  in  charge  during  the 
vacation  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  the  pastor. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  bring  in  extra  seats 
at  some  services  this  summer  for  worship  of 
Broadway  church,  now  meeting  in  Earl  hall, 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  Walter  D.  Bu- 
chanan, the  pastor,  and  the  regular  choir  are 
on  hand  every  Sabbath,  just  as  in  winter. 

Evangelistic  Committee  and  Children 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  number 
of  children  reached  by  the  evangelistic  commit- 
tee of  New  York  City  during  the  last  seven 
weeks  at  5,300.  All  the  juvenile  services  are 
in  English,  whatever  may  be  the  nationality 
of  the  adult  services  in  the  same  center.  Con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  the  value  of  this  tent 
work  is  given  in  the  testimonies  of  public 
school  teachers  and  police  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent tent  localities  as  they  point  out  girls 
and  boys  who  have  once  been  notably  trouble- 
some, but  are  now  recognized  as  the  best  chil- 
dren in  their  neighborhoods.  The  children's 
work  is  directed  by  Horace  R.  Baker,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  last  class  of  Princeton  University. 
An  open  air  meeting  is  held  for  colored  chil- 
dren at  gpth  street  and  Central  Park  West. 


Stony  Brook  Conference  in  Session 

Stony  Brook  Bible  conference  closes  its 
fourth  annual  session  next  Sunday.  The  meet- 
ings were  divided  into  a  series  of  three  con- 
ferences :  The  first,  devoted  to  Sunday  schools, 
from  Aug.  4  to  10;  the  second,  of  a  general 
nature,  from  the  iith  to  the  i8th;  and  the 
third,  a  "prophetic"  conference,  extending  from 
the  19th  to  the  close.  Sessions  are  held  in  the 
mornings,  beginning  at  9:30  o'clock,  with  four 
speakers  each  forenoon. 

In  addition  to  the  opening  addresses  and 
sermons  mentioned  last  week,  some  of  the 
morning  speakers  scheduled  are  Doctors  Wil- 
liam Hiram  Foulkes,  New  York ;  John  Kerr, 
Brooklyn;  Ford  C.  Ottman,  Stamford;  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  Chicago ;  Howard  Agnew  John- 
ston, Stamford  ;  George  L.  Robinson,  Chicago  ; 
Aquilla  Webb,  Louisville ;  S.  S.  Palmer,  Co- 
lumbus ;  Wiliam  L.  McEwan,  Pittsburg ;  R.  S. 
Inglis,  Newark ;  Louis  Meyer,  Cincinnati,  and 
E.  VanDyke  Wight;  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris, 
Miss  Laura  Postlethwaith,  Alfred  Day ;  Doc- 
tors R.  P.  D.  Bennett,  C.  R.  Erdman,  John 
Robertson,  Albert  Clot  and  President  C.  M. 
StefTens.  Evening  preachers  announced  are 
Doctors  H.  C.  Swearingen,  St.  Paul ;  J.  K.  Mc- 
Clurkin,  Pittsburg;  John  R.  Davies,  Philadel- 
phia; Marcus  A.  Brownson,  Philadelphia; 
David  G.  Wylie,  New  York  City,  and  J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  Baltimore.  Some  of  the  speakers 
for  the  prophetic  conference  are  Doctors 
Thomas  Needham,  George  Guille,  A.  C. 
Gaebelein  and  Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews. 
An  important  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  evangelistic  institution  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Aug.  14,  ander  the  direction  of  Rev. 
George  G.  Mahy  of  Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON 
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Relisfious  Life  in  Chicago 


Marvin  Hughltt,  Well  Known  Railway  Offlelal 
and  Elder  in  First  Church,  Passes  75th  Birth- 
day—Moody Institute  Work. 

Marvin  Hughitt  passed  the  golden  milestone 
on  Aug.  9.  This  occasion  gave  to  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Hughitt  opportunity  to  say  some  gra- 
cious things  about  his  long  and  useful  public 
career  in  railroad  and  financial  circles.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  and  assuring,  as  well,  in  these 
days  of  graft  exposures  to  find  a  man  at  75 
with  a  noble  and  exemplary  career  such  as  that 
which  Mr.  Hughitt  presents.  The  Record- 
Herald  in  an  editorial  comment  pays  this  church 
man  a  high  tribute,  in  part  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Hughitt  is  the  same  man  that  he  was  when 
he  was  telegrapher,  trainmaster,  superintendent, 
general  manager  and  president ;  outward  cir- 
cumstances have  made  no  difference  that  is  of 
great  importance.  Personal  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, a  strong  sense  of  duty,  devotion  to 
work,  the  mastery  of  each  problem  as  it  came 
along,  a  fine  feeling  for  the  brotherhood  of  men 
in  the  same  employment — these  things  appear 
at  all  points  of  his  career.  As  he  was  on  the 
square  with  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  old  days, 
on  the  square  as  a  minor  employee,  so  he  kept 
ihe  straight  road  as  he  advanced  from  one 
official  position  to  another."  Those  who  have 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Hughitt  as  an  elder 
in  the  historic  First  church  of  this  city,  pas- 
tors as  well  as  laymen,  bear  witness  to  this 
same  high  class  service  as  a  member  and 
office  bearer  through  these  many  years.  His 
public  and  religious  life  have  run  on  parallel 
tracks.  Not  least  among  his  church  activities 
was  the  Young  Men's  Presbyterian  Union,  into 
which  Mr.  Hughitt  led  many  a  young  man  by 
his  special  interest.  The  Presbyterian  Broth- 
erhood of  Chicago  is  the  present-day  develop- 
ment of  the  union.  Mr.  Hughitt,  who  was  for 
years  president  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway  system,  is  now  chairman  of 
its  board  of  directors. 

Work  of  Moody  Bible  Institute 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute,  of  which  Henry 
P.  Crowell  is  president  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Gray 
dean,  graduated  a  class  of  eighteen  young 
women  and  twenty-nine  young  men  at  its  mid- 
summer commencement  Friday,  Aug.  16.  The 
address  before  the  class  was  delivered  by 
Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  St. 
James  M.  E.  church  of  this  city,  upon  the  sub- 
ject "Take  Aim."  The  presentation  of  the 
diplomas  was  made  by  Henry  S.  Osborne,  vice- 
president  of  the  institute.  In  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  institute  there  has  been  an 
enrollment  in  all  departments — day,  evening 
and  correspondence — of  10,306.  Of  these 
young  men  and  women  trained  in  this  Bible 
school,  which  bears  the  name  "Moody"  and  in 
which  his  spirit  lives,  569  have  gone  to  the 
foreign  missionary  field;  288  are  pastors  or 
assistant  pastors,  to  which  may  be  added  fifty 
who  have  become  the  wives  of  pastors;  ninety- 
two  are  evangelists  or  evangelists'  singers; 
seventy-five  are  home  missionaries  working 
under  the  different  denominational  boards! 
sixty  are  teachers  in  various  colleges  and 
schools;  others  are  secretaries  employed  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  colleges, 
superintendents  of  schools,  missions,  hospitals, 
etc. ;  three  are  presidents  of  educational  institu- 
tions ;  thirty-three  are  matrons,  deaconesses  and 
nurses;  many  are  pursuing  further  studies  in 
universities,  colleges  and  theological  seminaries 
— a  great  army  scattered  over  the  world. 

Julius  Rosenwald's  Philanthropies 

Julius  Rosenwald,  known  in  the  business 
world  for  his  phenomenal  success  as  president 
of  a  big  mail  order  concern,  came  into  philan- 
thropic prominence  during  the  million  dollar 
campaign  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carried  on  in 
the  city  recently.  Mr.  Rosenwald  gave  liberally 
to  the  establishment  of  a  building  for  colored 
men.  On  Monday,  Aug.  12,  Mr.  Rosenwald 
was  50  years  old.  He  took  this  occasion  to 
announce  some  more  splendid  gifts  to  various 
charities  and  institutions  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  By  his  munificent  gifts  of  $687,500  he  has 
given  "living  charity"  a  mighty  impulse— and 
has  shown  himself  "a  worthy  citizen."  The 
following  are  the  institutions  which  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald has  designated  to  receive  his  birthday 
gift:  University  of  Chicago  $250,000,  Asso- 
ciated Jewish  Charities  $250,000,  Jane  Addams 
and  others  as  trustees  for  a  country  club  for 
social  workers  of  Chicago  $50,000,  Booker  T. 


Washington  as  trustee  $25,000,  Marks  Nathan 
House  for  Jewish  Orphans  $25,000,  Chicago- 
Winfield  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Wheaton 
$25,000,  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School  for 
Boys  $12,500,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  $50,000. 

Leaders  in  the  fight  for  the  "pure  milk"  or- 
dinance asked  the  ministers  of  the  various  de- 
nominations to  lend  a  hand  on  Aug.  11  by 
publicly  addressing  their  congregations  on  the 
subject  and  by  circulating  petitions  which  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  council  urging  this 
safe  and  sane  legislation.  About  1,000  ministers 
were  addressed — and  many  of  them  responded 
most  heartily  to  this  humane  call.  Unfor- 
tunately it  came  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
a  large  number  of  the  Protestant  pastors  are 
away  from  the  city  on  annual  vacation  trips. 

Brotherhood  Plans  Future  Work 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  of  Chicago  was  held  Aug.  15. 
Plans  for  the  coming  year  were  discussed,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  was  the  announce- 
ment of  an  arrangement  between  the-  presby- 
terial  organization,  Walter  Getty  of  the  na- 
tional brotherhood  and  Harry  Williams,  in- 
terchurch  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whereby 
a  few  selected  Presbyterian  churches  in  Chi- 
cago are  to  be  taken  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  the  efficiency  of  brotherhood  methods.  The 
three  organizations  planned  to  throw  their 
united  efforts  into  these  churches  for  the  trial. 
The  committee  appointments  for  the  following 
year  were  as  follows  :  Executive,  O.  R.  Wil- 
liamson, George  Lazear  and  Donald  McWil- 
liams ;  Bible  study,  Leon  M.  Betts ;  social 
service,  Fred  P.  Vose  ;  missions,  L.  P.  Moore  ; 
boys'  work,  T.  W.  Algeo,  evangelism.  Rev. 
Henry  Hepburn,  denominational  interests,  W. 
E.  Couffer ;  publicity,  Calvin  H.  Mills ;  exten- 
sion, A.  B.  Hall ;  finance,  Henry  P.  Crowell. 

The  pulpit  supplies  for  Aug.  25  in  churches 
whose  pastors  are  absent  from  the  city,  as  far 
as  announced,  are  as  follows :  J.  A.  Marquis, 
D.  D.,  president  of  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Second  church;  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D., 
Fourth  church ;  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill,  pastor  of 
Brick  church,  New  York,  Sixth  church ;  Rev. 
W.  B.  Allison,  missionary  in  Guatemala, 
Church  of  the  Covenant ;  Rev.  F.  A.  McKean, 
Fullerton  Avenue  church  ;  D.  C.  Milner,  D.  D., 
Ravenswood  church. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Selden,  pastor  of  Ravenswood 
church,  who  makes  his  summer  home  at  Virden 
Beach,  Three  Lakes,  Wis.,  opened  the  Toma- 
hawk Chautauqua  in  northern  Wisconsin  in  its 
summer  assembly. 

Glen  L.  Rice  has  assumed  the  ministerial 
duties  connected  with  the  mission  of  First 
church,  known  as  Railroad  mission,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pitkin,  whose  health  compelled  a  change 
of  climate.  Mr.  Rice  has  been  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Omaha. 

Robert  E.  Ross,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  leaves  this  week  for 
a  two  months'  trip  to  Europe. 

First  church  of  Oak  Park  is  preparing  a  lawn 
fete  to  be  given  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Moore  for 
the  benefit  of  Olivet  Institute  Sept.  10. 

Robert  H.  Ewing,  a  charter  member  of  Wil- 
lard  Avenue  church  and  an  elder  from  its 
origin,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  13.  He  was  the 
only  session  clerk  the  church  ever  had.  The 
funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  van 
Page  and  Dr.  James  Frothingham. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meet- 
ing Sept.  9  at  10  a.  m, 


Emerson  wrote  something  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  man  invented  a 
better  mouse-trap  t  h  e  world 
would  make  a  path  to  his  door, 
even  if  he  lived  in  the  woods. 

True,  maybe.  But  think  how 
long  we  would  have  to  do  with- 
out his  improvement  if  we  had  to 
look  him  up  and  make  the  path. 

Now,  the  inventor  of  the  better 
thing  can  immediately  tell  the 
world  about  it  through  advertis- 
ing, and  right  away  we  can  all 
benefit  by  it. 

If  it  wasn't  for  advertising,  think 
how  long  we  would  have  to  do 
without  many  good  things  before 
we  know  about  them— and  how 
many  inventors  would  have  to 
give  up  and  quit  while  waiting 
for  the  news  to  creep  around! 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Passing  of  Dr.  Fnmess,  Shakespearean  Scholar, 
and  Professor  Fischer,  Hymn  Writer— Sta- 
tistics of  the  Two  Presbyteries. 

Philadelphia  has  recently  lost  by  death  at  an 
advanced  age  two  eminent  citizens — Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam G.  Fischer.  The  first  was  recognized  as 
the  world's  greatest  student  of  Shakespeare. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Furness,  who  for 
nearly  seventy  years  was  pastor  of  First  Uni- 
tarian church  of  this  city  and  a  leader  of  th« 
denomination  and  a  poet  and  writer  of  dis- 
tinction. The  second,  Professor  Fischer,  was 
known  the  world  around  for  his  hymns.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  hundreds  of  hymns 
are  "I  love  to  tell  the  story,"  "Whiter  than 
Snow"  and  "I  am  trusting,  Lord,  in  thee." 
From  1858  to  i863  he  was  professor  of  music 
in  Girard  College,  and  he  won  much  distinc- 
tion in  directing  the  chorus  in  the  famous 
Moody  and  Sankey  meetings  in  the  old  freight 
depot  owned  by  John  Wanamaker  and  after- 
wards occupied  by  his  store. 

Dr.  Homer  W.  Tope,  district  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  has  been  appointed 
state  superintendent  of  the  league.  He  will 
continue  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  and  will 
have  offices  in  the  Witherspoon  building. 

Memorial  church  of  Fox  Chase,  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bloch  pastor,  will  begin  work  soon  on  a 
new  Sunday  school  building  to  cost  $10,000. 
To  complete  the  basement  $5,000,  the  amount 
in  hand,  will  be  expended  at  once  and  the 
building  will  be  occupied  by  winter. 

The  roll  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  shows 
upon  it  146  ministers,  seventy-eight  churches 
and  41,618  members;  that  of  Philadelphia 
North  has  100  ministers,  sixty-eight  churches 
and  19,324  members,  making  a  total  of  246  min- 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande —Western  Pacific 

"The  Royal  Gorge— Feather  RiVer  Canon  Route" 

Form  the  Most  Beautiful  Route  of  Scenic  Travel  in  America. 

The  Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  of  the  Rockies,  the  Great  Salt  Beds  of  Utah  and  the 
Wonders  of  the  Sierras  miy  be  viewed  from  the  car  windows  without  extra  expense  for  side  trips. 
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isters,  146  churches  and  60,942  communicant 
members.  The  churches  having  more  than  a 
thousand  members  are  nine  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows:  Bethany  3,488,  Tabor  1,535,  St.  Paul 
1,418,  Union  Tabernacle  1,307,  Bethlehem 
1,300,  West  Hope  1,094,  Walnut  Street,  1,015, 
Gaston  1,004  and  Germantown  First  1,362. 

Rev.  George  B.  Bell  is  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  as  pastor  of  Patterson  Memorial  church. 
Under  his  ministry  it  has  come  to  have  over 
800  members ;  thirty-three  were  added  to  the 
roll  at  the  last  communion,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  upon  confession.  The  location  of  the 
church  is  near  the  city  limits. 

The  third  week  of  August  witnessed  the  Log 
College  assembly  at  Neshaming  in  full  opera- 
tion. Prominent  on  the  program  was  "Funda- 
mental Contrasts,"  considered  in  five  lectures 
by  Professor  George  Johnson  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity and  "Rural  Life"  in  five  papers  by  Rev. 
Matthew  Brown  McNutt  of  Plainfield,  111. 
Others  taking  part  in  the  assembly  were  Doc- 
tors W.  R.  Laird  of  West  Chester,  A.  W. 
Spooner  of  Washington,  David  T.  Neely  of 
Baltimore,  J.  L.  Ewing  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa., 
S.  S.  Hilscher  of  Kansas,  H.  I.  Nicholas  of 
Summit  Hill  and  W.  Scott  Nevin,  field  secre- 
tary for  Lafayette  College. 

The  pulpit  of  First  church  of  York  was 
supplied  during  the  vacation  of  the  pastor.  Dr. 
John  E.  Tuttle,  by  the  following,  among  others : 
Dr.  Singmaster,  president  of  the  Luthern  sem- 
inary at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Gotwald,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Education ; 
Dr.  W.  D.  Roberts  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  John 
Dixon  of  New  York,  Rev.  F.  M.  Evans  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Dr.  Jeffers  of  York. 

A  recent  raid  by  authorities  upon  the  slum 
district  and  the  arrest  of  more  than  200  men 
and  women  found  in  disorderly  houses  has 
evoked  from  certain  ministers  and  the  daily 
press  sentiments  of  approval,  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  disapproval  on  the  part  of  others  as 
not  being  the  most  efficient  means  of  correct- 
ing and  abolishing  the  evil. 

People  of  southern  Chester  county  are  much 
interested  in  a  contemplated  meeting  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society  to  be  held 
in  September  at  Cedarcraft,  Kennett  Square, 
the  former  home  of  Bayard  Taylor.  A  promi- 
ment  guest  will  be  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham, 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  whose 
ancestors,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  came  from  this  region. 

The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Mount 
Airy  has  recently  purchased  ground  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000  on  which  to  make  important  im- 
provements. 

W.  P.  White. 


Collegeville  Assembly  Meets 

The  interdenominational  character  of  the 
summer  assembly  which  convened  at  College- 
ville, Pa.,  Aug.  2-8  was  brought  out  in  the 
personnel  of  the  speakers  and  in  the  nonsec- 
tarian  spirit  of  the  conferences.  The  assembly 
uses  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, located  on  an  eminence  in  the  quiet  town 
of  Collegeville.  The  whole  place  possesses 
the  charm  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  a  spot 
where  a  few  tall  pines  stand  like  sentinels  the 
assembly  audience  gathered  every  evening  for 
a  sunset  service.  This  particular  daily  serv- 
ice did  much  to  create  a  spirit  of  worship  and 
Christian  fellowship. 

The  program  included  such  speakers  as  Dr. 
James  M.  Gray  of  Chicago,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bible  expositions ;  Frederick  Lynch  of 
New  York  and  Dr.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell  of 
Brooklyn,  platform  lecturers;  Mrs.  Abby  Snell 
Burnell,  who  gave  a  graphic  impression  of 
Hindu  life  and  character;  Bishop  W.  F.  Heil 
of  Allentown,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Creitz  of  Read- 
ing, Dr.  J.  G.  Bickerton  of  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
James  D.  Kistler  of  Tamaqua,  Rev.  Abner  J. 
Davies  of  Conshohocken,  Rev.  Henry  Schaeffer, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bright 
and  Rev.  William  L.  Bollman  of  Norristown, 
and  E.  P.  Pfatteicher,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Professor  George  B.  C.  Thomas  of  Philadel- 
phia conducted  the  music.  The  assembly  is 
conducted  by  a  governing  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  various  denominational 
bodies,  with  Rev.  Edgar  V.  Loucks  as  general 
secretary. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  is  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  Sept.  4-8.  Information  relative 
thereto  can  be  obtained  from  W.  N.  Sturges, 
525  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


From  Various  Fields 


Wisconsin 

With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 

A  special  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  held  at 
the  Milwaukee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  July  29. 
The  request  of  Rev.  Edward  H.  Sheppley, 
LL.  D.,  for  the  dissolution  of  pastoral  relations 
with  Manitowoc  church  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject considered.  He  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  for  two  years.  In  that  time  the  mem- 
bership has  about  doubled. 

Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Roth,  Jr.,  and  his  congregation 
at  Cedar  Grove  are  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  a  new  pipe  organ.  This  fine  instrument 
was  installed  with  appropriate  ceremonies  last 
month. 

Rev.  James  Oastler,  pastor  of  Calvary  church, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  mountain  states. 
On  July  21  Rev.  L.  P.  Peeke  of  Fond  du  Lac 
supplied  the  pulpit. 

Rev.  Lyle  Wilson  Ewing,  pastor  of  Washing- 
ton Park  church,  is  spending  August  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  is  one  of  the 
supplies  for  First  church  there. 

Supplies  for  Perseverance  church.  Rev.  R. 
S.  Donaldson  pastor,  have  been  Rev.  R.  J. 
McLandress,  Oconto ;  Rev.  G.  D.  Heuver, 
Galena,  111. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Eltzholtz,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Erffmeyer  of  Milwaukee. 

Dr.  Everett  A.  Cutler  is  resting  at  Oostburg, 
Wis.,  in  a  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  enjoying  the  good  Dutch  sermons 
which  he  hears  on  Sunday  preached  by 
"Dominie"  Van  Griethuysen.  Westminster  pul- 
pit has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Eltzholtz  of 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler  of  Mil- 
waukee, father  of  the  pastor;  Rev.  Edwin  W. 


THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


The  Average  Increase  in  the  Price  of  Food 
Products  to  the  Consumer  Is  Estimated 
at  Nearly  Twenty  Per  Cent. 

According  to  trade  authorities  it  costs  more 
to  live  this  summer  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  except  during  war 
time. 

The  prices  of  food  products  in  most  states 
are  the  highest  on  record.  The  average  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  food  products  to  the 
consumer  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty  per  cent, 
vihich  means  that  the  housewife  must  pay 
six  dollars  to  fill  a  market  basket  that  only 
cost  her  five  dollars  to  fill  in  June,  191 1.  In 
other  words,  one  dollar  will  do  only  five-sixths 
as  much  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  The  increase,  of 
course,  varies  in  different  states.  In  some 
of  the  agricultural  states  where  towns  and 
cities  are  within  easy  reach  of  highly  produc- 
tive districts  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  biggest  advances  have  been  in  meat 
products.  When  the  price  of  meats  was  ad- 
vanced at  Chicago  the  packers  promptly  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  shortage  in  live  stock. 
The  department  of  commerce  and  labor  de- 
clares, however,  that  the  receipts  of  live  stock 
at  seven  of  the  principal  western  markets  for 
April  were  greater  than  those  of  any  April 
since  1907.  The  same  is  true  of  receipts  of 
live  stock  at  four  principal  Atlantic  ports. 
These  figures  would  indicate  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  advance  in  prices. 

The  question  of  immediate  interest  is  how 
to  meet  these  conditions  in  the  average  home. 
The  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  food  values.  The  public  must  be 
educated  in  dietetics.  People  must  be  shown 
that  the  more  expensive  foods,  such  as  meats, 
are  not  needed  in  summer — in  fact,  they  are 
not  needed  at  any  time.  There  is  more  real 
body-building  nutriment  in  cereals  and  fruits 
than  in  meats,  and  they  are  much  more  health- 
ful and  wholesome.  Two  shredded  wheat  bis- 
cuits eaten  with  milk  or  cream  and  some  fresh 
fruit  will  supply  all  the  nutriment  needed  for  a 
half  day's  work  or  play  at  a  total  cost  of  five  or 
six  cents.  These  biscuits  contain  all  the  tissue- 
building  material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain 
made  digestible  by  steam  cooking,  shredding 
and  baking.  Being  in  biscuit  form  and  ready 
cooked  it  is  so  easy  to  prepare  a  delicious, 
nourishing  meal  with  them  in  combination  with 
berries  or  other  fruits  or  creamed  vegetables. 
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Childs  of  Milwaukee  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Giboney 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins,  aside  from  motor  trips 
during  the  week,  is  taking  no  vacation  this 
summer.  He  is  planning  an  extended  European 
trip  next  year,  when  he  goes  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  During  the  month  of 
August  the  evening  service  at  Immanuel  church 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  gospel  song  service. 
Dr.  Jenkins  preaches  a  fifteen-minute  sermon. 

E.  A.  C. 

Colorado 

Self-Denial  Week  at  Denver 

Corona  church.  Rev.  M.  A.  Stone  pastor, 
recently  observed  its  eighth  anniversary  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  week  of  self-denial.  The 
offering,  amounting  to  $235,  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  extensive  and  well  planned 
benevolent  program  of  this  aggressive  church. 
There  were  at  the  same  communion  service 
•eleven  members  received  into  the  church. 

Union  church  has  called  to  its  pastorate  Rev. 
W.  E.  Fry,  who  has  been  rendering  service  of 
special  value  in  the  Valverde  field.  Valverde 
is  an  industrial  suburb  of  Denver,  with  a  new 
tnanse,  and  in  need  of  a  church  building  adapted 
to  the  situation.  To  Denver  Presbyterians  is 
committed  practically  the  entire  field,  as  the 
street  car  connects  the  community  with  the 
balance  of  the  city,  and  there  is  here  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  the  kind  of  ministry 
adapted  to  a  good  wage  earning  class.  Union 
church  is  in  a  new  and  trying  field  in  the 
northern  part  of  Denver,  not  past  the  experi- 
mental point. 

First  Avenue  church.  Dr.  J.  F.  Elder  pastor, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  debt  raising  campaign, 
which  goes  steadily  on  during  the  vacation  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor  at  Canton,  Ohio,  his  old 
home. 

People's  church  (Afro-American)  is  making 
progress  under  Rev.  J.  A.  Thomas  Hazell.  The 
building  is  being  thoroughly  renovated  and  the 
spiritual  growth  is  maintained.  Ten  members 
were  recently  added.  C.  K.  Lowell. 

Missouri 

In  and  About  St.  Louis 

Dr.  W.  J.  McKittrick  was  given  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  First  church  when  he  occupied  his 
pulpit  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  11,  after  his  five 
■weeks'  vacation  in  Canada. 

A  union  commencement  of  the  vacation  Bible 
schools  was  held  at  Markham  church  Thursday 
morning,  Aug.  15,  where  the  largest  school  was 
kept  up  during  the  summer.  Rev.  George  W. 
King  presided  and  W.  J.  McKittrick,  D.  D., 
addressed  the  schools.  It  is  understood  that 
the  six  St.  Louis  schools  have  won  the  banner 
offered  by  the  board  for  the  highest  percentage 
of  attendance.  The  children  of  the  schools  of 
this  city  are  raising  a  fund  so  that  there  may 
be  added  a  seventh  school  next  summer. 

President  C.  B.  Boving,  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, has  been  preaching  in  the  city  during  the 
vacation  period.  The  first  Sunday  in  August 
lie  preached  at  Tyler  Place  church  and  the 
second  Sunday  at  Grand  Avenue  church. 

Miss  Mary  Keith,  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Southwest,  spent  her  vacation 
in  Evanston,  111.,  and  Miss  Mary  Yost  of  the 
Home  Board  office  visited  Washington,  D.  C. 
Both  of  the  secretaries  have  returned  to  their 
desks. 

Rev.  Edward  W.  McClusky,  former  pastor  of 
Curby  church,  is  supplying  First  church  of 
East  St.  Louis  this  month  while  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Wilson  Aull,  Ph.  D.,  is  on  vacation. 


Rev.  Howard  L.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  of  Hannibal, 
is  for  the  present  the  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  at  Revere  and  Granger,  in  Kirksville 
Presbytery.  Dr.  Cornell  is  a  returned  medical 
missionary  from  the  Lao  mission,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  conducting  a  medical 
dispensary  at  Hannibal.    There  are  a  number 


of  vacant  churches  in  the  presbytery  and  a 
scarcity  of  ministers,  and  Dr.  Cornell  is  at 
present  giving  his  time  on  Sundays  to  the 
churches  and  during  the  week  attends  to  his 
regular  work  in  Hannibal. 

Coolness  and  comfort  have  been  promoted 
by  Conway  church.  Rev.  C.  H.  Mitchelmore 
minister,  by  screening  the  doors  and  windows 
and  by  painting  and  renovating  the  building. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  August  four  members 
were  received. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Rev.  W.  T. 
Logan,  Ph.  D.,  was  called  to  supply  Knob 
Noster  church.  During  the  period  more  than 
forty  united  with  the  church.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  church  voluntarily  increased  the 
salary  $600  and  asked  for  the  installation, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  presbytery  in  May. 
In  addition  to  the  pastoral  work  Mr.  Logan 
has  taken  a  course  in  sociology  in  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  The  pastor  and  the  session 
arranged  to  hold  open  air  services  on  the 
church  lawn  during  the  summer.  The  men 
were  invited  to  leave  coat  and  collar  at  home. 
The  prayer  meeting  is  one  of  the  best  services 
of  the  church.  The  men  of  the  congregation 
are  especially  active. 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Deneen,  the  wife  of  the  Illinois  gov- 
ernor, officiated  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  at  Spring- 
field. Dr.  T.  D.  Logan,  pastor  of  First  church, 
spoke.    The  building  is  to  cost  $100,000. 

Special  services  were  held  in  the  Broadway 
Presbyterian  church  of  Rock  Island  in  memory 
of  the  late  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  Dr.  Miller 
was  a  former  pastor  of  this  church.  Quota- 
tions were  read  from  his  writings  and  several 
of  the  members  told  of  recollections  which  they 
had  of  his  work  in  Rock  Island. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Craig- 
head Carbondale  church  has  enjoyed  unusual 
prosperity  since  Jan.  i.  There  have  been  thirty 
additions  to  the  church,  and  the  finances  are  on 
a  better  basis.  Mr.  Craighead  has  been  preach- 
ing weekly  at  the  chapel  mission  on  East  side, 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Templeton,  a  home  mis- 
sionary. Mr.  Craighead  will  soon  begin  a  cam- 
paign for  funds  for  Union  Academy  of  Anna. 

Evangelists  Hendrick  and  Carter  closed  a 
sixteen  days'  meeting  in  Greenfield  July  30, 
with  123  accessions  to  the  churches  and  others 
who  will  join  in  the  near  future.  The  spiritual 
awakening  has  caused  all  classes  to  marvel. 
One  unusual  feature  is  that  large  numbers  of 
men,  some  of  them  advanced  in  years,  were 
converted.  The  churches  here  unite  in  re- 
questing the  evangelists  to  come  again  next 
year. 

New  York 

Brockport  church  has  called  Rev.  George 
N.  Allen  of  Clinton  to  the  pastorate  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  Frank  W.  Moore,  who  has  gone 
abroad  for  study.  Mr.  Allen  will  begin  his 
new  work  Sept.  i. 

After  a  pastorate  of  over  eight  years  in 
Akron  Rev.  S.  Horace  Beshgetour,  Ph.  D.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  First  church  of  Cohocton 
and  will  commence  his  work  there  Sept.  i. 
During  his  pastorate  in  Akron  a  new  manse 
has  been  secured,  the  church  edifice  rebuilt, 
a  pipe  organ  installed  and  the  church  has  be- 
come self-supporting. 

Professor  Frank  Hyatt  Smith  of  Buffalo,  who 
supplied  the  old  Park  church  and  served  Cen- 
tral church  in  the  new  edifice  after  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  congregations,  has  an- 
nounced his  declination  of  the  invitation  to 
serve  this  congregation  another  year.  He  will 
devote  himself  to  other  fields.  During  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  ministry  the  membership  of 
the  brotherhood  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
the  interest  in  the  work  has  advanced  ac- 
cordingly. The  congregation  also  has  largely 
(Continued  on  page  1196) 


COlPMALTi^vs 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adam* 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
2  ,,  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


$  Our  Standing  $ 

Among  our  directors  are  C.  W.  Moore,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Boise;  C.  W.  Meholln,  vice-president 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  F.  H.  Parsons,  Cashier 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise;  John  E.  Yates,  capital- 
ist, owner  of  much  valuable  unincumbered  real  es- 
tate, Boise:  Wm.  Kldenbaugh,  capitalist,  owner  of 
much  valuable  unincumbered  property;  and  many 
other  bankers  and  lawyers.  Our  mortgages  are  the 
very  best,  the  cream  of  all  that  are  offered.  Send  for 
current  list. 

IDAHO   TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 
C.  B.  COXE.  Pret.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
BOISE         ::  IDAHO 


Ltd. 


*arm  Mortgages 


Farm  Land  worth  from  three  to  five  times 
the  oblieation  arcures  our  First  Mortgaees 
nettineb^.  Write  for  booklet  "C" and 
list  of  offerines      Highest  references. 


>  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  fork&KD 


Farm  Mortgages 


m^W      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Teiled  by 
oiircDstomenfor40  yeari.  We  coUectand  remit  bterest 
wherever  ioTutors  detire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  o(  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  AVrlte  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  8500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

TBK  UNIOir  MOBTOAOE  CO., 
105  West  Orond  A.ve.,       01otI»,  Kew  Mexico 

OWNER  SICK,  will  sell  640  acres  of  land  in  the 

FAMOUS  JUDITH  BASIN,  MONT., 

at  $50  per  acre.  Such  land  is  selling  as  high  as  $60 
per  acre  here.  Or  will  give  mortgage  for  6  to  10 
years  at  7  %  for  $1 8, 000.  Good  crops  every  year. 
Two  milesfrom  Hobson.  Deal  with  owner.  Springs 
for  all  uses.    Finest  Northern  cliir)ate.  Address, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  GASTON,  Pres.  Minister,  Hobson,  Mont. 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  FIrat 

'Jf\Of  Farm  Mortiragrea  they  will  net  you  to 
•  ^  /O  6%  interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  10%  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  HA.ItT,  Prea't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
lattTA-KT  80UTB    S  A  K  O  T 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  BIdg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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BEFORE  YOU  INVEST  don't  you  want  all  the  possibilities  on  your  desk  be- 
fore you  ?  For  reference  you  ought  to  have  our  free  circular  about  Oklahoma 
Farm  and  City  Mortgages.      Write  today  for  Descriptive  Circular  "G." 

OLDBST    AND    LAROEST    MORTQAQE   COMPANY    rNCORPORATEO    UNDER    THE    LAWa    OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MsinSt.OklahomaCiir.Okla 
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Financial  Situation 

Midsummer  dullness  now  prevails  in  finan- 
cial circles.  The  farmers  are  busy  watching 
the  crops — an  occupation  accompanied  by  pleas- 
urable sensations  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
this  year — but  it  is  the  vacation  season  for 
financiers,  and  no  great  amount  of  activity  can 
be  expected  for  a  few  weeks. 

Generally  speaking,  prices  of  bonds,  even  the 
soundest  securities,  have  been  low.  There  are 
some  signs  of  an  approaching  bull  market  in 
stocks,  but  that  does  not  argue  that  small  or 
conservative  investors  should  rush  to  put  their 
funds  into  stocks.  A  small  or  inexperienced 
buyer  can  occasionally  pick  out  an  old  or  safe 
stock  that  happens  to  be  selling  at  a  low  figure 
and  by  purchasing  outright — not  on  margin — 
obtain  better  than  savings  bank  interest  on  his 
money  and  perhaps  sell  later  at  an  advance. 
But  new  or  nondividend-paying  shares  had  best 
be  left  for  professional  speculators.  Good  bonds 
and  mortgages  are  still  the  ideal  investment  for 
the  average  man  of  moderate  means  who  does 
not  want  to  lie  awake  o'  nights  worrying  about 
either  principal  or  interest. 

Money  Demanding  Larger  Returns 

What  has  been  described  as  a  rise  in  wages 
of  capital  has  lately  been  taking  place.  Not 
many  years  ago  railroads  were  able  to  borrow 
money  as  low  as  syi  per  cent,  but  now  their 
bonds  are  paying  from  4I/2  per  cent  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  system  before  the  arbi- 
tration board  considering  the  wages  of  loco- 
motive engineers.  Public  utility  and  industrial 
corporation  bonds  of  reasonable  stability  pay 
5  per  cent  and  more.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely 
there  will  be  any  early  decline  in  the  cost  of 
capital.  British  consols,  which  correspond  in 
England  to  United  States  bonds  here,  have  sold 
more  than  25  per  cent  below  par.  This  low 
price  is  probably  not  chargeable  to  any  of  the 
plans  or  policies  of  the  present  Liberal  govern- 
ment, but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  consols  bear 
only  2yi  per  cent,  and  money  can  be  safely 
and  far  more  profitably  employed  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  special  market  for  consols  such 
as  is  enjoyed  by  United  States  bonds  through 
the  national  banking  system.  French  rentes, 
which  carry  3  per  cent,  have  recently  sold 
around  92.    Ten  years  ago  they  stood  at  102. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  interest  rates  on 
strictly  first-class,  long  time  securities  will  ever 
again  reach  7  per  cent,  which  is  the  rate  which 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad  is  pay- 
ing on  a  fifty-year  issue  maturing  Feb.  i,  1915. 
These  bonds,  which  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, amounting  to  nearly  $13,000,000,  were 
issued  in  1865,  just  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  when  interest  and  almost  everything  else 
was  abnormally  high.  Six  years  ago  this  bond 
sold  for  126,  but  the  price  has  fallen  with  the 
approach  of  maturity. 

Billion  and  a  Half  Issued 

In  the  seven  months  since  Jan.  i,  $1,591,000,- 
000  in  railroad,  industrial  and  public  utility 
securities — stocks,  bonds  or  notes — has  been 
issued  to  the  public  or  banking  syndicates,  an 
increase  in  the  period  named  over  the  seven 
months  of  1911  of  $232,000,000,  says  The  Finan- 
cial World.  But  for  the  seasonal  slump  in  July 
the  total  would  be  even  more  formidable.  In 
these  same  seven  months  also  there  has  been 
much  that  has  happened  in  the  world,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  to  make  capital  timid 
and  consequently  harder  to  cajole  into  fixed 
forms  of  investment.  There  has  been  probably 
more  agitation  over  the  high  cost  of  living  than 
ever  before,  unparalleled  political  rancor  has 
thrust  its  unwelcome  presence  into  the  discus- 
sion as  a  factor,  discontented  labor  has  shown 
its  ugly  side  by  long  drawn  out  strikes  or  im- 
perious demands  and  timid  holders  of  high 
grade  securities,  alarmed  at  the  steady  down- 
ward tendency  in  prices  of  their  holdings,  have 
put  them  on  the  market,  greatly  accelerating 
the  movement.  As  the  supply  of  capital  seemed 
to  diminish  the  new  corporations  coming  into 
existence  or  old  ones  seeking  additional  where- 
withal to  enlarge  undertakings  and  meet  new 
competition  bid  higher  and  higher. 


A  very  small  boy  was  trying  to  lead  a  big 
St.  Bernard  dog  up  the  road. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  the  dog,  my 
little  man  ?"  inquired  a  passer-by. 

"I — I'm  going  to  see  where — where  he  wants 
to  go  first,"  was  the  breathless  reply. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoislVust&SayiiigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
ConsoHdations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCADSB 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In. 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
adyance  limited  to  &0%  of  actual  yalue  of  choicest  securities 
TODB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFB  and  TODB  INTBBBST  ll 
PBOMPT  and  CBBTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOSK 
■zohange  without  charge.    Write  (or  List,  Taformatlon 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entire' V  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  hack 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  'WA-l.TEB,  B.  PA.8CB:.^L.L,  I>re»ldent. 


FARM 
LOANS 


An  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 

client  writes:  "I  have  invested  through  you  in 
FARM  MORTGAGES  during  the  past  twelve 
years  over  FIFTEEN"  THOUSAND  DOI.- 
liARS  and  In  every  case  the  Interest  and 
prlnclpul  have  been  paid  promptly. 

Why  Not  Follow  This  Client's  Example? 

List  of  1;%  mortgages,  $300,  «500,  8600,  S800, 
$1000.  $1200.  $1500,  $2000.  Booklet  A,  references 
yours  for  the  asking. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


For  Sale 


Corn  Lands  in 

Southern  Minnesota 

We  own  this  lard.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures. 

DRAKE  &  BALLARD  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

a,  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  it 
Banking  and  malting  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writ* 
for  my  Booldet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07! 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh*!SI^[ota 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     -  Oklahoma 
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$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn&Co.,of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  DoUew. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Sena  for  Booklet  B       VHflOXnXLJB,  MO. 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kingman  N.  Boblns,  Treaa* 
orer,  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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New  York 

(Continued  from  page  1194) 
increased.     During  the   past  year  eighty-one 
members  have  been  enrolled. 

Rev.  George  H.  Fickes,  pastor  of  Grace 
church,  Rochester,  has  just  been  called  to  the 
newly  organized  Dewey  Avenue  church  of 
Rochester.  The  church  began  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  130  charter  members.  Mr.  Fickes  was  in- 
strumental in  the  organizing  of  the  church, 
and  though  he  is  loved  and  successful  at  Grace 
church,  it  is  believed  he  is  the  best  man  to 
carry  forward  the  new  church,  and  that  he  will 
accept  the  call. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  James  T.  Schock,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  died  at  his  home  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Keator,  pastor  of  Franklin  Park 
Reformed  church,  has  undertaken  rather  a 
novel  work  for  a  minister.  He  is  conductor 
of  the  Franklin  Park  Cornet  Band,  which  is 
camping  in  Palmer's  woods  at  Long  Branch. 
The  band  was  organized  two  years  ago,  the 
musicians  being  members  of  his  church.  Here- 
tofore they  have  camped  part  of  each  summer 
in  the  Catskills. 

Rev.  Victor  E.  Blekkink,  pastor  of  First 
Reformed  church,  Lui.g  Branch,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Gertrude  Stopelkamp  of  Holland,  Mich., 
were  married  in  the  latter  city  Aug.  7.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  Third  Reformed  church, 
Holland,  of  which  the  bridegroom's  father. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Blekkink,  is  pastor.  The  bride  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  Stopelkamp, 
who  was  pastor  of  First  Reformed  church, 
Orange  City,  Iowa. 

Lamington  church,  at  Lamington,  Somerset 
county,  of  which  Rev.  John  T.  Scott  is  pas- 
tor, has  recently  been  entirely  renovated  and 
redecorated.  This  church,  which  is  almost 
175  years  old,  was  left  $1,000  by  a  parishioner 
for  the  purpose  of  alterations  and  repairs. 
The  congregation,  spurred  on  by  this  gen- 
erosity, added  $500  to  the  fund.  Now  the 
church  looks  like  new.  It  is  a  picturesque 
building  and  the  bell  rings  from  the  tower 
every  Sunday,  calling  the  farmers  for  miles 
around  to  worship.  This  is  truly  an  old- 
fashioned  district,  where  "everybody"  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday.  They  are  Presbyterians 
as  were  their  ancestors  for  generations  before 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 


Warning  to  Ministers  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Perhaps  some  church  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary will  receive  a  letter  stating  that  W.  H. 
Bundy,  evangelist  and  Bible  lecturer,  will  be 
near  and  can  fill  an  appointment  on  a  given 
date.  Emphasis  will  be  made  on  the  fact 
that  all  expenses  have  been  met  and  his  serv- 
ices are  entirely  free.  It  is  stated  that  he  is 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  joint  lecture 
committee  of  the  Laymen's  "Home"  Missionary 
Movement.  Choice  may  be  had  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  of  Bible  lectures :  "The  Call  of 
the  Hour,"  "Is  God  or  Satan  Winning?"  "The 
Standard  of  Christ,"  "The  Joys  of  Heaven," 
"Christ  and  His  Soldiers." 

Several  weeks  ago  the  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Y,  M.  C.  A.  received  a  letter  of  like 
description.  He  turned  the  letter  over  to  the 
undersigned,  with  the  suggestion  that  we  could 
use  him  in  our  church  if  we  desired.  Steps 
were  taken  to  arrange  for  a  special  service 
Sunday  evening,  but  before  Mr.  Bundy  was 
informed  the  following  questions  came  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer:  What  is  he  coming  for? 
What  is  the  Laymen's  Home  Missionary  Move- 
ment? We  all  know  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Movement,  but  not  the  organization  with 
the  "home"  included.  The  letterheads  state 
that  the  movement  is  "worldwide" ;  but  how  can 
a  "home"  movement  be  "worldwide"?  Neither 
his  testimonials  nor  his  press  comments  are 
signed.  Not  an  officer  of  the  "movement"  is 
given  on  the  letterheads ;  you  can  refer  to  no 
one  but  Bundy  himself.  Mr.  Bundy  was  in- 
formed that  the  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
were  out  of  the  city  and  no  meeting  could  be 
arranged,  and  that  the  churches  did  not  care 
to  arrange  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Bundy  arrived  in  town  on  Saturday  and 
put  notices  in  the  papers  and  posters  in  the 
store  windows  announcing  the  meeting  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium.  The  meeting  was 
held  and  he  delivered  a  lecture.  He  is  travel- 
ing for  the  "Millennial  Dawn"  movement;  his 


views  are  those  of  "Russellism."  We  know 
that  such  teaching  is  not  what  we  want  in 
our  pulpits.  At  the  close  of  the  address  cards 
were  passed  around.  Many  of  our  church 
people  signed  and  their  homes  will  be  flooded 
with  this  literature.  Ministers  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  need  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Watch  for  the  catch  word  "home"  and  do  not 
be  deceived,  thinking  that  it  is  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement. 

Clyde  E.  van  der  Maaten. 
Pastor  of  First  Church,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. 


President  Newman  of  Western  Resigns 

Dr.  John  Grant  Newman,  president  of  The 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
has  just  announced  his  resignation  to  accept 
the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Chambers-Wylie 
Memorial  church  of  Philadelphia  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Frank  Talmage.  Dr.  Newman's 
resignation  takes  effect  the  last  day  of  this 
month. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  J.  S.  Crowell  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  of  the  college's  board  of 
trustees.  Dr.  Newman  expresses  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  board's  kindness,  of  the  faculty's 


President   John   Grant  Newman 

support  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  student  body. 
"Because  of  these  happy  relations,"  says  Dr. 
Newman,  "it  was  a  trying  moment  in  my  life 
when  I  decided,  under  God,  as  I  believe,  to  re- 
linquish the  duties  of  the  presidency."  He 
then  proceeds  to  review  briefly  the  college's 
history  during  his  administration  since  his 
election  the  last  of  February,  1908.  Within  the 
four  years  of  his  administration  there  has  been 
paid  and  pledged  to  the  college  $196,500;  but 
aside  from  financial  prosperity,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  good  work  has  been  done  in  the 
life  of  the  college  itself.  The  institution  is 
said  to  have  become  more  of  a  college  and  less 
of  a  "seminary"  and  has  a  standing  in  the 
college  world  in  advance  of  former  years. 
While  making  gains  in  temporalities  and  in 
scholarship.  Dr.  Newman  believes  that  it  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  spiritual  grip. 


First  Meeting  of  New  Presbytery 

Pursuant  to  joint  action  by  the  former  Pres- 
byteries of  Bellefontaine  and  Marion,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  with  con- 
current approval  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  the  newly  erected 
Presbytery  of  Marion  has  been  called  to  meet 
in  the  church  of  Delaware  on  Sept.  9  at  7  :3o 
p.  m.  for  organization.  The  sermon  will  be  de- 
livered, by  appointment,  by  Rev.  George  M. 
Rourke,  pastor  of  First  church  of  Marion.  By 
the  enabling  act  all  ministers  and  churches 
belonging  to  the  former  Presbyteries  of  Marion 
and  Bellefontaine  are  transferred  to  the  new 
union  body.  It  is  important  that  each  church 
send  a  delegate  to  this  initial  meeting,  and  that 
every  ministerial  member  without  fail  should 
be  present.  Dr.  Ulysses  S.  Bartz  is  the  con- 
vener. 


The  Story  of  a  Life 

[From  Dubuque  German  Work] 
The  heroism  of  Christian  life  is  not 
confined  to  ancient  history.  Modern  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  sacrifice  as 
great  as  early  Christians  were  required  to 
make.  In  this  line  the  story  of  one  Of 
our  students  is  of  intensest  interest. 

This  young  man  was  born  in  Russia  of 
Jewish  parents.  His  father  is  a  prominent 
man  in  the  Jewish  community,  a  learned 
rabbi  and  honored  minister.  It  was  his 
great  desire  to  have  his  son  follow  in 
his  footsteps  and  become  a  scholar  and 
rabbi  in  Israel.  To  this  end  he  sent  him  at 
an  early  age  to  a  Jewish  school,  where  he 
spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  then  was  engaged 
for  some  time  in  mastering  the  Talmud. 
It  was  while  employed  in  this  study  that 
he  heard  the  call  of  Christ. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Some  mission- 
aries came  to  the  town  and  the  boys  in  the 
school  with  youthful  curiosity  went  to  hear 
the  new  doctrine.  The  New  Testament 
and  other  books  were  distributed  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  unfolded.  A  certain 
tract  dealing  with  questions  about  Jesus, 
such  as,  Who  is  he?  Why  did  he  die? 
Is  the  story  true?  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  young  student.  He  was  much  in- 
terested and  went  to  this  missionary  to 
inquire  more  particularly  about  the  ques- 
tions. 

He  now  felt  that  he  could  not  be  a  rabbi 
and  besought  his  father  to  permit  him  to 
enter  the  factory  or  engage  in  some  other 
work.  This  his  father  did  not  wish  to 
do,  as  any  industrial  craft  was  regarded 
as  disgraceful.  However,  he  entered  a  fac- 
tory, where  he  earned  the  magnificent  sum 
of  50  cents  a  week  and  added  a  little  to  it 
by  taking  care  of  the  synagogue,  in  which 
he  likewise  found  a  sleeping  place. 

In  this  way  he  gathered  a  few  dollars 
and  with  great  difficulty  and  at  consider- 
able expense  secured  a  passport  and  left 
home  and  native  land  for  Hamburg.  He 
was  induced  to  go  to  Hamburg  by  a  friend 
whom  he  had  made  and  who  told  him  of 
Pastor  Frank  and  the  mission  which  he 
was  conducting.  Here  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  faith  and  wrote  his  father  that  he  had 
become  a  Christian  and  been  baptized. 

No  greater  blow  could  have  been  given 
the  father.  He  immediately  hastened  to 
Hamburg  and  endeavored  to  persuade  his 
son  to  return  to  his  father's  faith  and 
home ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  him  that 
he  would  prefer  to  see  him  dead  rather 
than  to  have  him  a  Christian.  The  whole 
family  was  disgraced  and  the  boys  in  the 
street  would  call  out  to  his  little  brother, 
"You  are  the  brother  of  a  baptized  Chris- 
tian," the  greatest  disgrace  that  can  come 
to  any  Jew. 

From  Hamburg  the  Christian  boy  came 
to  America,  where  he  had  three  brothers. 
One  took  him  in  kindly  arid  tried  to  win 
him  from  Christianity;  but  after  a  week, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  been  to  the 
Christian  church,  he  bade  him  leave. 

His  case  was  now  desperate.  He  had 
but  little  money  and  was  unable  to  speak 
a  word  of  English.  He  knew  not  what 
to  do ;  but  was  directed  to  a  converted 
Jew,  who  was  doing  missionary  work  in 
New  York.  This  brother  helped,  ^found 
him  a  lodging  and  advised  him  to  go  to 
Dubuque.  After  some  correspondence  the 
way  was  opened  and  he  is  now  one  of  our 
most  industrious  and  promising  students. 

Let  us  remember  what  it  has  cost  him  to 
be  a  Christian.  He  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  home  and  native  land,  to  sacrifice 
all  that  men  count  dear,  fame  and  com- 
petence among  his  people  ;  to  be  thrust  out 
from  the  community  of  his  people,  so  that 
his  life  is  not  safe  in  his  own  country. 
Does  not  such  self-sacrifice  appeal  to  us? 
Is  not  the  school  worth  all  it  costs,  if 
it  can  give  refuge  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  training  to  such  young  men  as 
these  ? 

Why  not  know  more  about  outwork?  Will  you 
let  us  tell  you.'  Just  wr  te  a  line  of  inquiry  and 
we  shall  be  zlad  to  respond.  Addrew  Dubuque 
German  College  and  Seminary.  President  C.  M. 
Steffens.  D.  D..  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
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Another  "Old  South"  and  Its 
Patriot  Pastors 

{Continued  from  page  1178) 

openings  under  the  elders'  seats  were  designed 
to  hold  their  beaver  hats  and  keep  them  con- 
veniently out  of  harm's  way.  The  old  sea 
captains  were  the  mainstays  of  the  congregation 
years  ago,  and  their  black  servants  had  benches 
at  the  rear  of  the  galleries.  The  church  has  a 
very  perfect  whispering  gallery,  which  most 
visitors  find  pleasure  in  testing. 

These  visitors  may  well  reflect  as  they  leave 
the  church  that  here  in  the  old  days  the  elders 
used  to  line  out  the  hymns,  prayers  were 
•offered  for  ships  departing  on  cruise  and  offer- 
ings were  taken  for  the  American  captives  in 
Algiers.  What  a  blending  of  anxiety,  piety  and 
audacity  was  there  in  the  notes  at  times  sent 
up  to  the  pulpit  containing  requests  for  prayer ! 
Witness  the  case  of  the  twenty-five-ton  sloop 
Game  Cock,  whose  captain  sent  up  the  request 
that  his  vessel,  carrying  only  four  swivel  guns 
and  a  handful  of  men,  should  be  successful 
in  "scouring  the  coast  of  our  unnatural 
enemies." 

Next  to  the  parish  house  of  the  church  is 
the  plain  dwelling  in  which  was  born  in  1805 
the  great  abolitionist.  Garrison  went  to  the 
grammar  school  on  the  Mall  for  a  time,  and 
earned  his  board  by  working  for  Deacon  Bart- 
lett.  He  led  the  boys  of  the  South  end  against 
the  North  enders.  He  swam  across  the  river 
to  the  Great  Rock.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  choir.  A  chance  came  to 
him  to  set  type  on  The  Herald.  Then  he  began 
to  write,  and  his  career  had  opened.  Whittier 
said  that  "Newbury  must  be  regarded  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  antislavery  agitation, 
beginning  with  its  abolition  deacon  [Benjamin 
Colman]  and  ending  with  Garrison."  And  it 
was  here  in  Newbury  that  Garrison  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  country  and  the  world 
by  his  discovery  of  Whittier. 

The  old  parsonage  of  the  church,  the  house 
in  which  Whitefield  died,  is  now  a  tenement. 
There  are  many  tales  to  be  told  of  this  old 
building,  just  one  of  which  must  now  suffice. 
The  record  is  that  on  a  day  in  1787  the  ladies, 
with  their  spinning  wheels  and  utensils  of  in- 
dustry, resorted  to  the  "parsonage  house"  de- 
signing to  "improve  them  there  for  the  day  to 
the  benefit  of  the  minister's  family,  in  the 
labors  of  cotton  and  linen  manufacturing." 
And  at  5  o'clock  they  presented  Mrs.  Murray 
with  236  skeins  of  cotton  and  linen  yarn.  At 
the  close  refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
great  preacher  spoke  to  the  women  from 
Exodus  35  :25,  "And  all  the  women  who  were 
wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands."  Says 
the  contemporary  chronicler:  "This  is  an  ex- 
ample worthy  to  be  copied  by  all  who  love  their 
ministers  in  this  hard  and  difficult  day,  and  by 
all  who  wish  the  sur\dval  of  industry  and 
manufactures." 


Tom  Shattuck  at  Nantucket 

{Continued  from  page  1183) 

so  it  could  be  plainly  seen  from  on  board  the 
ship :    "Bend  a  line  to  an  oar." 

This  the  mate  did  and  threw  it  into  the  water. 
Very  cleverly  one  of  the  life  savers,  Nat, 
hooked  it  with  a  bluefish  "drail,"  hauled  it 
ashore  and  fastened  the  line  to  a  stout  rope, 
which  the  wrecked  sailors  quickly  hauled 
aboard,  finding  instructions  as  to  what  to  do 
wrapped  up  in  rope  yarn. 

The  crew  were  saved  in  the  early  morning, 
and  later,  toward  noon,  the  last  man  was 
brought  to  shore.  Uncle  Mitchell  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  brave  English  captain  who  had 
been  last  to  leave  the  ship.  Tom  felt  his 
uncle  would  do  just  that;  he  had  done  it  be- 
fore. The  rope  had  parted  and  the  English 
officer  had  been  plunged  into  the  seething, 
hissing  foam,  just  on  the  eve  of  safety.  Cap- 
tain Shattuck  never  hesitated,  but  discarding 
his  oilskins  and  sea  boots,  with  splendid  cour- 
age leaped  into  the  surf  to  the  rescue  of  the 
struggling,  half-frozen  Englishman. 

Tom  Shattuck  never  forgot  that  black,  long, 
anxious  morning.  The  wreckage  of  the  ves- 
sel was  strewn  on  the  beach  for  over  a  mile, 
the  Nantucketers  saving  what  they  could  for 
the  survivors. 

Inside  the  cottage  Aunt  Molly  was  busy  with 
coffee  and  hot  blankets  for  the  desolate  but 
thankful  ship's  crew  who  had  survived  that 
awful  night,  those  poor  Englishmen  who  came 
to  conscious  less  only  to  find  ship  and  every- 


Why  not  send  your  family  for  a  week  or  a  month 
or  the  summer  to 

Olivet  Camp 

NORMAN  B.  BARR,  Superintendent 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Geneva 

A  Presbyterian  Outine  Center 
Comfortable  Accommodations 

Economical  Rates 

Tents  and  Cottages 

Address  J.  M.  HESTENES,  Olivet  Camp, 
Williams  Bay,  Wis. 


thing  but  life  gone.  What  they  thought  of 

Captain  Shattuck  and  his  resourcefulness  and 

courage,  and  of  Aunt  Molly  and  little  Sue,  I 
leave  vou  to  guess. 


Home  Mission  Conference  Held 

The  second  summer  conference  for  home 
missions  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  was  held  Aug. 
4-1 1.  From  the  beginning  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm  was  shown  at  the  10  o'clock  hour, 
when  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  of  Chicago  presented 
in  lecture  form  the  new  study  in  home  missions 
for  the  coming  year,  "Mormonism,  the  Islam 
of  America."  The  first  lecture  created  such 
public  interest  that  the  audiences  increased  each 
day,  ministers  and  laymen,  as  well  as  the 
women,  coming  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the 
hall  of  philosophy  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions,  presided  at  every  session. 

On  three  afternoons  there  were  method  hours 
on  the  subjects,  "Giving,"  "The  Fireside 
League"  and  "Young  Women  and  Missions," 
led  by  able  women  from  various  denominations. 
On  the  alternate  days  there  were  missionary 
rallies,  when  addresses  were  given  by  mission- 
aries from  many  fields.  Rev.  Frank  Hall 
Wright,  evangelist  among  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa, read  the  Scripture  in  the  sign  language, 
translating  as  he  read.  He  sung  and  gave  a 
stirring  address  on  the  Indians.  Dr.  Hay- 
wood of  Porto  Rico  told  of  the  wonderful 
progress  made  in  educational  and  religious 
work  on  that  island  since  it  was  freed  from 
Spanish  rule.  The  total  registration  was  1,153, 
and  twenty  denominations  were  represented. 
Presbyterians  were  second  in  number,  having 
335  who  registered  at  the  meetings. 

Lydia  Alexander  Hays. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Bloomington — Danville  Olivet,  Sept.  17,  7:30. 

Detroit — Milford,  Sept.  16,  7  -.30  p.  m. 

Erie — Erie  Central,  Sept.  9,  7:30  p.  m.  (Mem- 
bers expecting  to  be  present  please  notify 
George  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Erie.) 

Fort  Dodge — Livermore,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 

Iowa — New  London,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 

Lansing — Hastings,  Sept.  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 

Long  Island — Middle  Island,  Sept.  10,  9:45 
a.  m. 

McGee — Lock  Spring,  Sept.  24,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Neosha — Oswego  College,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Reserve — Belvidere,  Sept.  11,  2  p.  m. 
Sedalia — Bunceton,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wheeling — Moundsville,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Zanesville — -Fredericktown,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 

Resignations 

Montana — Conrad  First:  Henry  G.  Hanson. 

Calls 

Nebraska — Omaha  Castellar  Street:  Charles  C. 

Meek,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
Oklahoma — Miami :  John  C.  Linton,  accepts. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  ol  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Wall— Died,  at  4430  Clarendon  avenue,  Chicago,  August 
10.  Miss  Mary  Starr  Wall,  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Bloomfleld 
Wall,  who  for  many  years  served  in  Presbyterian  pastorates. 
To  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  she  will  be 
remembered  as  a  teacher  of  rare  ability  and  success,  and  as 
a  Christian  of  ardent  belief  and  deep  spirituality  of  life. 
Pea»b  came  suddenly  in  life's  prime  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful' Illness. 
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INVITATIONS 

announcements 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  stationery 

Send  Sor  Samples 
.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  300  CLAKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


SLIDE,  STEREOPTICONS. 

DFN  rlNb  METHOD  6t  SUBJECTS. 

nkn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCELLANEOUS  

WANTED— A  POSITION  BY  A  GRADUATE  KINDER- 
gartner.   The  best  of  references.  Address,  2301  N. 
Alabama  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED— ACTIVE,  INTELLIGENT  MEN  AND  WOM- 
en  representatives.     May  earn  «12  to  830  weeiJly. 
Henry  Harmon,  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 

A GENTLEMAN  WISHES  TO  DISPOSE  OF  A  FINE 
collection  of  lantern  slides— regulation  size;  London. 
Paris,  the  Orient,  India  and  this  country.  There  are  about 
750,  one-third  beautifully  colored.  Many  of  the  pictures 
taken  personally.  The  collection  is  desirable  for  church, 
school  work  and  entertainments.  There  are  original  lec- 
tures included.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  any  one  in- 
terested, to  'buy  the  lot  at  a  very  low  price.  Address  1161 
Monadock  Block,  Chicago,  for  particulars. 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  OF  PASTOR?    IF  SO  ADDRESS 
L.,  care  The  Continent. 

YOUNG  PREACHER  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE,  PER- 
sonally  known  to  editors  of  The  Continent,  and  con- 
nected with  the  paper  wishes  supply  work  or  small  charge 
near  New  York.  Could  assist  pastor.  Address  "B,"  care 
The  Continent. 

THE  SMALLER  CREDITORS  OF  WINONA  LAKE 
Assembly  and  others  Interested  will  mutually  favor 
by  writing  Dr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1531 
Washington  St. 

A PASTOR,  WHO  IS  ALSO  A  LAWYER  AND  A  Soci- 
ologist of  wide  experience,  of  middle  age,  young  in  ap- 
pearance, and  full  of  spiritual  Are,  wants  down  town  church 
In  large  city,  or  a  central  church  In  smaller  place.  Not 
afraid  of  diflicuities  and  hard  work.  Good  mixer.  Thor- 
oughly orthodox.  Successful  with  men,  children  and  young 
people.  Ideal  pastor's  wife.  Six  in  family.  Best  of  refer- 
ence. Address  "Sociologist,"  230  C  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

 CHURCH  ORGANS  

FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchlngs  Plaisted  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  R.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee.  Mich. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OR 
lease.  In  large  or  small  parcels.  Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  JlO  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O..  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate. 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (lOfl 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


WASHINGTON  AND 
JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 

Washington,  Pennsylvania 


112th  Year  Opens  Sept.  25th,  1912 


The  oldest  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  keeping 
pace  with  modern  development,  and  furnishing  facilities  for  that  broad  and 
thorough  education  that  fits  young  men  to  enter  upon  their  technical  or  profes- 
sional training.  Its 

Large  faculty  and  well  equipped  laboratories 

enable  the  college  to  offer  a  variety  of  courses  of  study  which  make  an  educa- 
tion at  this  College  both  liberal  and  practical. 

Its  courses  of  study  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  a  chosen  life  work  without  sacrificing  the  culture  for  which 
the  traditional  college  education  has  long  stood.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
a)  ''^^<?,.;  has  entered  the  learned  professions  of 


Law,  Medicine  and  Theology, 


wherein  they  have  attained  distinction.  It  is  well  for  all  ambitious  young  men 
to  choose  a  college  that  has  a  history  and  a  reputation. 

Expenses  are  still  most  reasonable  when  compared  with  the  cost  at  many 
universities,  as  no  student  need  expend  more  than  $350  a  year  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Student  self-government  has  been  tried  successfully  and  pro- 
motes a  moral  atmosphere  favorable  to  correct  student  conduct. 


For  catalogue  and  information  address 

W.  &  J.  COLLEGE,       WASHINGTON,  PA. 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


fennMylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-vsrork;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Ciafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.    Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  wiih 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to  , 
M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D..  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Associate 

WILSON  COLLEGE— 


FOR  WOMEN 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilson  College  offers  courses  loading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  give  information  concerning  expenses,  terms  of  admission,  and 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Early  application  is  advised  for  the  year  1912-13,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  desirable  accommodations  for  residential  students.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

ANNA  JANE  McKEAG,  Ph.D.,  President  of  WU«on  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Established  186S.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  N..tive  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  ot  Music— nine  teachers,  ei^ht  with  best  European  lrainin>. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  J,  D.  BLiANrTON.  I^l^.f)..  F>rest. 


South  CJiri'>lin» 


Converse  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

A  Standard  College  for  Women. 

No  Preparatory  Department. 
Confers  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  Mu3. 
Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  _ 
Ideal  winter  climate.    No  malaria. 
ROBERT  P.  PELL.  Lift.  D..  President. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  LiHe.  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Oar  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUIliDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

A.AArw     I.0RX:N     C.     S  A.  G  M  ,     Principal.     UTTNKKK     nri.T.  .     TI.  I.  TNOTS 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLEGE  ~ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening:  Day  September  letlt.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  GEOKU£  i..  MACKISiXOsM,  Pre*. 


Indiana 


The  Teachers  College 

of  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

In  William  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Building. 

Accredited  by  State  Board  of  Education.  Training  for  all 
grades  of  teaching.  Two.  three  and  four  year  courses. 
Public  School  Drawing,  Music.  Domestic  Science  and  Art, 
and  Manual  Work.  Special  training  of  Klndergartners, 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grade  teachers.  Full  term 
begins  Sept.  12.   Send  for  catalog. 

ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Presldant,  2301  N.  Alabama  St. 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School.  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogu*  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWBT.  Precldent. 


(Oklahoma 


Henry  Kendall  College 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

The  Synodical  College  of  Oklahoma 

Beoadvikw  Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  for 
young  women. 
Robertson  Hall,  newly  equipped  for  young  men. 
College,  Academy,  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Fall  Terms  Opens  Sept.  lO. 

::         FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAWLET 


Science. 
President, 


Idaho 


COLLEGE  of  IDAHO 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ohio 


Florence  H.  Severance 

BIBLE  AND  MISSIONARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Oliio 


Trains  Bible  Teachers   for  Sunday 
Schools,  Schools,  Colleges. 

Mission  Workers  for  City, 
Home  and  Foreign  Fields. 

Pastors'  Assistants. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Workers. 

Gives  all  the  incidental  advantages  of 
a  college  course. 


Address  Rev.  CHALMERS  MARTIN,  D.D., 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 


Glendale  College 

GLENDALE,  OHIO 

Founded  1853.        •       Suburban  to  Cincinnati 

Write  for  catalrgues.  Splendid 
advantages  lor  young  women. 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  President 


5^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 


for  WOMEN  ?O^J^D%°D  ?8"^f 
Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful  studcnta.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  OuUlnor  Athletics;  Oym- 
nasium.  Il.'ustratcd  literature  on  request.  John  Grant  Newman. 
A.  M..  D.  D..  PreiidcDt.   Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean. 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Annie 
Laws,  President.  33 'd  year  cpens  Sept  19th.  Affilia- 
tion with  University  of  Cincinnati  anu  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  «oclal  work- 
era.  Address  Lillian  H.Stone,  Principal. 
Ohio  Cincinnati.  6  Linton  Street 

Missoari 

Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL.  MISSOURI 

G)llege,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912,    Write  for  catalog. 

WIIililAM  HENRY  BLACK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter. 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Only,  and  all  Co-Ed.  Unly.  Expression,  VloUn,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pre8't,StLouIs,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


CALDWELL 


IDAHO 


LINDENWOOD  Junior 
FOR  WOMEN  College 
In  Continuous  Esiistence  Since  1831 

A  strong,  up-to-date  institution  with  high  standards. 
Courses  In  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory 
Department  In  college  atmosphere.  Only  50  min- 
utes from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the  year 
round;  30  acres  woodland;  modern  buildings. 
Term*  per  year.   For  catalog  and  full  par- 

ticulars, address  the  President, 
GMffc  Frederic  Ayre*.  Ph.D..  Box  297.  SL  Clurlet,  Mo. 


Babacrlptlon  Terma— The  sabscrlptlon 
price  of  Thk  Costihknt  Is  12.60  per  year 
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countries  In  the  Postal  Union  $1.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 
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The  Around-the-Shop  Man 

iflrOUn^  tbC  ^'^^PP^'^  *°        window  and 
looked  out.    It  was  12:30 
S?bOP  °^  3  mid-August  day.  There 

was  never  a  cloud,  and 
the  vertical  sun  rays  beating  down  on  acres 
of  stone,  iron  and  brick  were  tossed  back  like 
spray  from  sea  surge  and  set  all  the  air 
aquiver.  The  building  across  the  street,  a  story 
or  two  lower  than  the  one  from  which  the 
A.-t.-S.  Man  was  looking,  had  a  roof  nearly 
flat  and  covered  with  metal.  Shimmering  in 
the  heat  it  looked  not  unlike  the  top  of  some 
huge  range  ready  to  prepare  the  noonday  meal. 

Presently  a  man  emerged  from  a  trap  door 
in  the  roof.  He  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
compositors  in  the  printing  shop  occupying  the 


upper  floors  of  the  building,  and  to  have  just 
finished  his  lunch.  Wiping  his  lips  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  he  strolled  about  for  a  few 
moments ;  then,  selecting  what  evidently  seemed 
to  him  a  soft  spot  in  the  metal,  he  calmly  lay 
down  upon  his  back. 

For  a  time  he  gazed  dreamily  at  the  brazen 
sky,  from  whose  glowing  sun  no  single  thing 
sheltered  face  or  head.  His  eyes  closed  con- 
tentedly and  he  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  He  lay 
so  long  that  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  had  to  go  about 
his  affairs,  but  occasional  glances  showed  that 
not  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  did  he  stir. 
Then  yawning  sleepily,  he  rose,  stretched  him- 
self, and  with  the  air  of  "a  giant  refreshed" 
went  through  the  trap  and  disappeared. 

"Well,"   mused    the   A.  t.-S.    Man,  "there's 


surely  no  accounting  for  tastes  or  inclinations. 
Now,  why  should  a  man  who  could  have  kept 
below  in  the  shade  deliberately  lie  down  on 
that  burning  roof  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun?" 
But  then,  again  

Why  should  a  Presbyterian  family  fail  to 
subscribe  for  their  denominational  paper  or 
live  along  without  any  religious  reading  matter 
at  all  ?    Or,  again  

Why  should  not  every  church  session  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  promote  the  circulation  among 
the  members  of  their  church  of  a  good  Presby- 
terian weekly  like  The  Continent  ? 

These  also  are  problems  for  which,  like  the 
man  on  the  metal  roof,  there  seems  to  be  no 
apparent  solution. 

Can  any  reader  furnish  one? 


EDUCATIONALi 


miohlgaii 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  Principal.  Beaver  Dam,  Wbcoiuin 

St.  John's  

 Military  Academy 

Is  traMiing  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
lads,  it  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  8.  T.  SMYTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16.  DelaiieU,  Waoketha  Co.,  WU. 
CIiiear>  Oifice,  151S  Muonic  Temple.  Tel.  Centiml  3902 


EDUCATIONAIi 


"Wisconsin 


CHARACTER  AND  LIFE  AIMS 

crystallize  in  the  middle  teens.  If  your  child 
must  leave  home  for  school  at  this  time  and 
If  you  wish  for  him  Christian  aims  and  char- 
acter you  will  seek  the  Christian  school.  $145 
per  year. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY 

Endeavor,  Marquotte  County,  W  sconsin 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Pennsylvania 


Bellefonte  Academy 

lOYth  Tear. 
The  School  In  the  Mountains  at  Bellerunte,  Pa. 

Twelve  miles  from  Pennsylvania  State  Coi.ege. 
PrepSres  for  any  college,  government  school  or  business. 
Ideal  Home  School,  Ideally  located  for  healthfulness  and 
physical  attractions.  Wholesome  moral  and  cultural  in- 
fluences. Main  building,  three  masters'  houses,  gymnasium, 
athletic  field  with  new  running  track.  Fine  swimming  pool 
seventy  feet  long. 

l.arKe  faculty,  small  classes.  Individual  atten- 
tion, the  features.  Students  select  subjects  necessary  for 
chosen  career.  Champion  athletic  teams.  For  illustrated 
catalogue,  address 

OA-MES  K.  HTrOHES,  Headmaster. 
Terms  moderate. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Enaorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

S.  m.,  PIttsbnrKh,  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 34,000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modern  improvements. 
Including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall,  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  lyl2.  For 
Information  apply  to  Pres.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


 EDUCATIONAIi  

Ne-w  Jersey 

Princeton 

Theological 

Seminary 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS  L.   PATTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Opening  of  lOlst  Session,  September  19,  1912.  College 
graduates  of  all  denominations  are  welcome.  Privliege  of 
taking  courses  in  Princeton.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
Rev.  PAUL  MARTIN,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Montana 

The  College  of  Montsuia 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pres.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE.  MONT. 
New  York 

New  Yoke,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD         a        g        t;  IOWA 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Vocational-Cultural 

Oswego,  Kansas 

for  young  women 

Alma  College 

Begins  Its  second  quarter  of  a  century  on 

TUESDAY,    SEPT.    10,  1912 

Eight  groups  of  studies— all  leading  to  a  degree.  All 
giving  extensive  general  culture.  Each  specializing  in 
one  or  two  lines  for  Intensive  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  course.  State  Teacher's  certificate  to 
those  who  elect  the  Pedagogical  work.  Music,  Art, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  Departments.  Ideal  sur- 
roundings, steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  buildings. 
Dormitories  and  boarding  hall.  For  catalogs  or 
information  about  Bcholarshlps,  or  other  matters, 

Address 

ALBERT  P.    COOK,    A.M.,  Secretary 
ALMA,  MICH. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
College  Courses  lead  to  Bachelors'  DcKreea. 
Home  Economics  Courses  for  Teachers. 
Seminary  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  CoileEet. 
Music,  directed  by  Emil  Liebline;  diploma. 
Art,  EJocution,  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 
Combines  advantaees  of  city  and  country. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN  President 


There's  a  foreign 
problem" 
out  in  the  country,  too 


If  you  have  not  turned  off 
from  the  main  highways 
of  travel  you  may  not 
realize  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  farms  and  small 
villages  have  a  population 
largely  of  foreign  birth. 


Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary 


has  sent  many  qualified  ministers  out  into  this 
field  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  people  in  their 
OWM  tongues  and  to  help  Americanize  them. 
We  could  send  more  if  we  had  more  endowment. 
We  have  the  men.  The  Presbyterians  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  money.  Help  us  to  get  together. 
Let  us  describe  our  work  to  you.  Address  Pres- 
ident C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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"The  Linen  Store" 


Headquarters 
for  Linen  Goods 
of  all  kinds  for 
household  and 
family  use. 
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Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attenti0n. 

I  JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

n  5th  Ave.  and  34th  St,  N.  Y. 
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EI>U<  ATIONAI 


Illinois 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.  m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgab  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—5  ».  m.  Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  Jamks  G.  K.  McClhee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  N»rth  Halsted  Street,     : :     Chicago,  IlllnoU. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Illlnol* 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.  Christian  atmosphere. 

Depaktmbkts  :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).  Conseryatory  of  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


EDUCATIONAIj 


Minnesota. 


ALBERT 


LLINOIS  TRAlNiNU 

SCHOOL    FOR  NUR8E8 

Offers  to  youug  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  tralnlnj  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1.700  beds,  ln«ludi»g  large  chil- 
dren's, Insane.andconia^ousdepartments.the  two 
latter  opUoDal.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lying  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  prlyate  Institutions. 
Practl<«il  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Cemmodloas  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   507  HONORB  STRBBT,  CHICAGO.  fZ^ 


16  Free  Coursed 


—  NORTHWESTERN  — 

Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Hishland  Park.  ID.,  and  Lake  Geneva.  Wu. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic 
work,  supplemented  by  the  phrslcal,  moraf  and 
social  benefits  of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited 
enrollment;  references  required.  For  catalogue 
which  will  be  of  Interest  to  thoughtful  and  dls- 
srlialuatlnK  pareats,  address 

CoL  it  P.  Davidson.  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  WU. 


_  TlanTiony.  Sight  Reading,  Ear'  , 
'^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in  all 
^— free  to  our  students. 

MILUKIN  ^^^^^^ 

-   ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST 
The  Jame«  MIllIklB  University 
lastnietion  inSinging,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,etc., 
is  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAETTPER.  Director  Decatur,  Illinoli 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  saluMi  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
slctmess  Im  M  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
pr«s>e«t«s.   NOBr.£  KILr,,  'Woodstock,  III.  ' 


BLACKBURN  COLLEGE  frr?"n^1: 

One  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Colleges  In  the  Middle 
West.  Co-educatlonal.  Usual  college  and  academy  courses 
in  the  classics,  sciences,  modern  languages,  literature, 
philosophy,  etc.  Music  and  art  Instruction.  Laboratory 
equipment  and  modem  appointments.  Thorough  work  and 
high  Ideals.  Hourly  connection  with  St.  Louis  by  electric 
or  steam  railway.   Write  for  catalogue. 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOB  NUBSB3 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  la  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  E1.IZA.  O.  ei.KlVBr,  K.  IT.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St..  Chicago 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PoBltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Blxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Q&at,  D.  D.,  OreenevUle,  Tenn. 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  ^  ■  Complete  classical  and  sclentlflc  course-: 
I  L  H  giving  A.  B.  and  B.  .S.  degrees.  Depts 
I  r  U  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bee 
■■■■■I  nomlcs.  Art,  Music.  Expreeslon.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  for  college 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  WriXt  for  catalog. 
JOKN  XAT^I^MAItex:  BBBOESr,  President 
ALBKKT  :i      M  I  N  N  ■  8  O  X  .A 

Shattuck  School 

v^^^B  Faribault,  Minnesota  ^bhh 
46lh  Year  Opens  Sept.  17,  1912 

Distinguished  for  manliness  of  graduates ;  carefvil 
selection  o f  boy s ;  personal  tralnl" e ; separate  family 
school  for  little  boys;  Judicious  military  physical 
training.  Investigation  InvltPd  Address  for  catalog 
Rav.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  D.D. 


OAK  HALL 

Mrs.  Backus'  School  for  Girls 

578,580-590  Holly  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boarding  and  day  Depts.  Finishing  aad  CeUcge  Preparatory 
courses.  Certificate  admits  to  college.  Send  for  year  book 


WRITE  TO-DAY 

for  reasons  why  over  5,000  Churches  have  re- 
quested us  for  the  cost  of  exchanging  their 
present  styles  of  Individual  Cups  for  Xhe 
Page  Unbreakable  Pointed  Xop  Olaaa 
Onps. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    •    Toronto,  Canada  1 


stereoptleona  and  BIov- 
iDK    Picture  MuchlnvH, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  lieli- 
glous,  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.   Lanterns<  and 


elides  rented.   C.  M.  Stebbins,  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Me. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 
.....w  ..  -a,  NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  matL 

  H^tUT-nabU  aampUs  mailed  to  prospective  purcKatert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  Hew  York  or  Chicaeo 


The  03NTINENT 

CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  1904) 


Volume  43,  No.  35 


AUGUST  29,  1912 


Whole  No.  2205 


A  national  Presbyterian  journal  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God.  Published  weekly.  Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor — 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Oliver  R. 
Williamson,  Managing  Editor— 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  RichardS.  Holmes,  Corresponding  Editor;  William  T.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Published  by  The  McCormick  Publishing  Company.   Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director.  For  subscription  rates  tee  third  page. 


Doing  and  Spurring  Others  to  Do 


-THE  CHURCH  OUGHT  TO  BE  DOING  THAT." 

With  this  comment  some  bystander  always  speaks  up  whenever 
there  is  described  a  particularly  fine  bit  of  human  service,  done 
by  public  officials,  voluntary  societies  or  private  individuals. 

And  it  is  out  of  such  talk  that  springs  most  of  the  popular  im- 
pression of  church  inefficiency — a  gauzy  fable  manufactured  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  church  is  not  doing  a  vast  host  of  things 
which  irresponsible  critics  thoughtlessly  say  it  ought  to  be  doing. 

The  emptiness  of  the  charge  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  caus- 
ing confusion  of  mind  to  many  Christians,  who  keep  wondering  how 
far  the  church  ought  to  reach  out,  in  specialized  social  effort,  to 
prove  that  it  carries  a  heart  of  compassion  for  suffering  humanity. 

Should  the  church  take  charge  of  all  the  settlement  houses,  the 
day  nurseries,  the  employment  bureaus,  the  mutual  benefit  societies, 
charitable  relief,  visiting  nurse  service,  clinics  and  hospitals? 

Should  the  church  send  out  its  own  agents  to  agitate  for  pure 
food,  better  milk  supply,  clean  and  decent  tenement  housing,  living 
wages,  shorter  labor  hours,  weekly  rest  day,  release  of  children 
from  industry,  protection  of  women  workers,  eradication  of  the 
white  slave  trade  and  overthrow  of  the  liquor  business? 

Or  should  it  content  itself  by  simply  encouraging  its  people  to 
cooperate  with  other  organizations  working  for  these  various  ends? 

To  such  broad  inquiries  it  is  self-evidently  out  of  question  to 
formulate  an  ironclad  response  which  would  meet  every  local  and 
temporal  condition. 

Certainly  this  should  be  plainly  understood — that  the  good  things 
in  this  line  of  social  service  which  the  church  has  actually  under- 
taken already,  are  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
useful  existence.  Despite  all  rules,  the  spirit  of  Christ  working  in 
the  church  may  be  expected  to  break  forth,  wherever  unmet  need 
exists,  with  helpful  institutions  devised  in  his  name — hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  many  another  charity. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  allowance  for  specific  cases  which  circum- 
stances must  alter,  there  still  remains  room  for  an  attempt  to  define 
in  general  terms  the  difference  between  the  service  to  humanity 
which  the  church  should  insist  on  doing  direct,  in  order  to  be  true 
to  its  mission,  and  the  service  which  it  can  best  do  through  the 
stimulation  of  external  and  separate  agencies. 

Such  a  definition,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  British  Weekly,  David 
Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal  social  leader  of  Great  Britain,  undertakes. 
Being  almost  equally  prominent  in  both  church  and  state,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  a  doubly  broad  view. 

He  assumes,  of  course,  the  fundamental  obligation  of  the  church 
to  deal  first  with  the  whole  subject  of  individual  righteousness, 
and  then  adds  three  specifications  of  duty  in  regard  to  social  right- 
eousness.   Summarized  these  three  duties  are  as  follows : 

7.  The  church  must  rouse  the  consciences  of  men  to  appreciate 
their  responsibility  for  what  is  wrong  and  unjust  in  the  social  order. 

2.  The  church  must  inculcate  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  will 
viake  men  ready  to  pay  all  the  personal  price  of  complete  relief  for 
the  suffering  and  full  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

J.  The  church  should  insist  on  the  whole  truth  being  told  about  all 
social  wrongs. 


"The  church,"  to  employ  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  awakening 
phrase,  "ought  to  be  like  a  limelight  turned  on  the  slumlands  to 
shame  those  in  authority  into  doing  something." 

It  will  be  quickly  seen  that  this  British  leader,  tremendously  in 
earnest  to  get  "something  done,"  and  eager,  too,  for  reenforcement 
from  the  church,  is  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  church  to  be  "doing 
something." 

He  is  confident  that  there  are  plenty  of  organized  forces  apart 
from  the  organized  church  which  can  be  employed  to  do  the  actual 
labor  of  social  renovation. 

But  he  plainly  sees  the  need  of  one  thing  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  reform  societies  nor  in  the  social  departments  of 
government,  and  that  is  the  spirit  to  drive  men  to  grip  the  task. 
These  other  agencies  can  do  the  thing  if  they  get  moving,  but  what 
is  going  to  start  them  and  keep  them  moving? 

There  is  where  the  great  Welsh  statesman  turns  to  the  church. 
He  looks  to  the  church  to  develop  spirit,  desire  and  purpose  which 
will  put  effective  motive  power  into  the  endeavor  for  social  justice. 
"The  church's  duty,"  he  says  tersely,  "is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
for  action." 

Once  again  let  it  be  said  that  this  emphatically  does  not  mean 
that  the  church  should  never  in  its  own  name  take  part  in  char- 
itable effort,  nor  put  forth  its  own  organized  strength  for  social 
reform  measures. 

Certainly  where  work  of  this  sort  is  progressing  with  good  results, 
it  ought  to  be  maintained  with  a  strong  and  hearty  will.  And  any 
task  it  sees  neglected  the  church  ought  to  be  quick  to  take  up. 

But  church  leaders,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  endeavor,  should 
remember  the  danger  that  in  doing  so  many  things  itself,  the  church 
may  forget  its  primary  obligation  to  disseminate  to  others  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  which  alone  the  world  can  be  ade- 
quately remade. 

"Setting  ten  men  to  work  is  better  than  doing  ten  men's  work," 
is  a  motto  which  many  pastors  observe.  It  has  equal  application  to 
the  duty  of  the  church  toward  social  reform  forces. 

It  is  far  better  service  in  any  community  for  the  church  to  get 
ten  good  forces  going  in  ten  good  directions  of  social  helpfulness 
than  itself  to  do  work  of  social  helpfulness  in  ten  directions. 

To  make  men  see  good  deeds  that  must  be  done,  and  nerve  them 
to  try  the  work,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  is  the  very  best  social 
service  to  which  a  church  may  aspire. 

A  remark  often  heard  anent  this  theme  argues  in  this  fashion : 
"All  these  reform  societies  and  social  betterment  agencies  are 
made  up  of  church  people.    Why  shouldn't  those  church  people 
do  the  same  work  through  their  church,  and  let  the  church  have 
the  credit?" 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  o  his  apostles  about 
getting  credit  for  the  church. 
To  hide  the  leaven  is  the  Christian  way. 

The  greatest  credit  to  the  church  is  that  its  leaven  works  far 
and  wide  in  society,  and  stimulates  thousands  of  good  deeds  whose 
origin  is  never  traced 
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Congress  in  Retrospect 

Congress  found  all  plans  for  a  peaceful  adjournment  which  was 
expected  last  Saturday  suddenly  upset.  First,  Representative  Mur- 
dock  of  Kansas  made  a  fight  against  a  $35,000  appropriation  for 
carrying  mails  across  the  Edas  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  Sena- 
tor Chamberlain  of  Oregon  made  a  fight  for  an  appropriation  of 
$193,543  to  pay  his  state  for  equipment  of  troops  during  the  civil 
war.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  senators  from  three  other  states 
having  claims  even  older — Maryland  and  Virginia  for  aiding  the 
erection  of  a  capitol  building  in  1790,  and  Texas  for  equipment  of 
troops  in  1859  to  repel  an  invasion  from  Mexico.  All  these  and  other 
items  were  provided  for  in  the  general  deficiency  bill,  but  this  bill, 
like  the  resolution  for  sine  die  adjournment,  required  the  vote 
of  a  quorum,  and  certain  angry  members  were  impolite  enough 
to  point  out  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  Besides  these  troubles, 
which  kept  the  houses  in  session  all  Saturday  night  and  into  Sun- 
day morning  and  brought  them  together  again  on  Monday,  there 
was  the  pending  Penrose  resolution  with  amendments  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  Republican  campaign  funds  and  related  matters, 
which  Mr.  LaFollette,  for  one,  insisted  should  be  voted  upon  before 
the  session  was  allowed  to  close. 

However,  practically  all  of  the  irnportant  work  of  Congress 
was  completed  last  week  with  a  session  of  over  250  days'  dura- 
tion. Less  than  a  dozen  Congresses  since  the  organization  of 
the  government  have  been  in  session  so  long.  A  limited  amount 
of  general  legislation  has  been  enacted,  but  great  issues  have  been 
fought  over  and  great  policies  outlined,  and  the  sixty-second 
Congress  will  pass  into  history  as  anything  but  commonplace. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  statesmanship  is  not  a  lost  art,  even  though 
political  intrigue  is  often  the  more  popular.  With  all  its  faults, 
America's  national  legislature  easily  stands  comparison  with  any 
similar  contemporary  body. 

Legislation  has  been  impeded  by  political  and  factional  differences, 
the  house  being  Democratic  and  the  senate  Republican,  with  in- 
surgents in  both  parties  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Progressives. 
The  senate  distinguished  itself  by  ousting  William  Lorimer  and  by 
afterwards  declining  to  make  him  a  gift  of  $135,000  as  reimburse- 
ment for  "expenses."  The  notorious  Lorimer  case  influenced  Con- 
gress to  submit  to  the  states  an  epoch-making  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  senators,  which  may 
help  to  prevent  any  more  similar  cases  if  reenforced  by  laws 
strictly  limiting  campaign  expenditures  and  requiring  that  they  be 
made  public. 

An  enormous  amount  of  investigating  was  done  by  the  house, 
much  of  it  futile,  but  some  of  it  to  good  purpose.  Various  and 
numerous  trusts  have  been  probed,  as  have  Alaskan  affairs,  certain 
operations  of  the  agricultural  and  other  federal  departments  and 
the  Titanic  steamship  disaster,  and  a  senatorial  investigation  of 
campaign  funds  is  still  open.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  brought 
against  one  federal  judge,  Robert  W.  Archbold  of  the  commerce 
court,  and  proposed  against  another,  Judge  Hanford  of  Washington, 
who  thereupon  resigned.  The  senate  acted  upon  several  interna- 
tional treaties,  including  one  on  wireless  telegraphy,  and  abrogated 
the  treaty  with  Russia,  but  refused  to  accept  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  as  proposed  by  President  Taft.  The 
senate's  course  in  this  particular  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  to 
friends  of  international  peace  who  have  hoped  to  see  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  agreeing  to  submit  all  questions  to  arbitra- 
tion. Regret  has  also  been  expressed  over  official  delay  in  recog- 
nizing the  new  republic  of  China. 

A  Broad  Legislative  Program 

Among  important  new  laws  of  general  interest  enacted  by  Con- 
gress were  the  following: 
Establishment  of  parcels  posts. 

Establishment  of  a  children's  bureau  in  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor. 

Regulation  of  tolls  for  the  Panama  canal  and  government  of  the 
canal  zone,  with  certain  exemptions  for  American  ships,  which 
have  brought  out  a  strong  protest  from  Great  Britain. 

Prohibition  of  railroads  to  own  or  control  competing  steamship 
lines ;  prohibition  of  misrepresentation  of  patent  medicine  labels ; 
prohibitive  tax  placed  upon  the  use  of  white  and  yellow  sulphur 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  thus  striking  at  "phossy  jaw." 


The  right  of  postal  employees  to  organize  was  recognized,  as 
also  was  the  right  of  government  employees  to  petition  Congress. 

An  eight-hour  federal  labor  law  was  passed. 

The  mailing  or  expressing  of  prize  fight  films  was  prohibited. 

Prohibition  was  made  against  the  exportation  of  arms,  coal  or 
supplies  to  insurrectionists  in  other  countries. 

An  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Mississippi 
levee  flood  sufferers  was  made. 

The  President  vetoed  two  tariff  bills — one  for  the  revision  of  the 
wool  schedule  and  the  other  for  the  revision  of  the  metal  schedule. 
Bills  revising  the  chemical,  cotton  and  sugar  schedules  failed  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  houses,  as  did  the  excise  tax  bill. 

The  comment  made  at  the  recent  adjournment  of  parliament  by 
a  leading  English  journal  is  entirely  applicable  to  our  Congress, 
which  was  built  on  the  parliamentary  model.  Says  this  journal 
(The  Spectator)  :  "The  public  too  often  forgets  that  the  most 
important  work  of  parliament  is  not  to  pass  measures  but  to  discuss 
them.  Parliament,  as  the  very  word  implies,  is  a  talking  place,  and 
the  best  service  that  the  house  of  commons  can  render  to  the  coun- 
try is  freely  and  frankly  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion and  proposals  for  legislation.  If  it  should  happen  that  these 
proposals  do  not  mature  into  acts,  we  venture  to  think  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  country  would  be  better  off.  Half  the 
measures  that  are  passed  in  democratic  legislatures  are  the  out- 
come of  a  momentary  agitation  against  temporary  inconveniences. 
If  the  agitation  were  permitted  to  spend  itself  in  prolonged  debates 
the  temporary  inconvenience  would  disappear,  and  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  legislation." 

Political  Campaign  Is  Stirring 

Although  August  is  not  yet  passed,  a  plentiful  supply  of  campaign 
stories,  campaign  charges  and  campaign  claptrap  is  being  furnished 
the  public.  Secrets  of  past  presidential  battles  are  being  disclosed, 
the  present  President  has  been  battling  with  Congress,  the  only  liv- 
ing ex-President  has  been  hitting  heads  here  and  there,  and  every- 
body outside  of  the  Progressive  ranks  has  been  hitting  at  him. 
With  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Progressive  party  getting  publicity, 
good  and  bad,  from  all  sections,  and  with  President  Taft  attract- 
ing public  attention  by  his  veto  messages,  there  has  been  less  lime- 
light left  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  though  he  is  doing  some  vigorous 
campaigning.  Governor  Wilson  is  neither  spectacular  nor  pug- 
nacious, but  appeals  by  his  cool-headed,  clean-cut  and  able 
personality. 

Governor  Wilson  has  declared  himself  on  the  liquor  question.  He 
says  he  is  opposed  to  prohibition  as  a  thing  to  be  forced  on  unwill- 
ing communities,  but  that  he  does  favor  local  option,  which  means 
prohibition  in  communities  that  do  favor  it.  He  adds :  "I  do  not 
believe  party  programs,  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  political 
life  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  thrust  on  one  side 
and  hopelessly  embarrassed  for  long  periods  together  by  making  a 
political  issue  of  a  great  question  which  is  essentially  nonpolitical 
and  nonpartisan,  moral  and  social  in  its  nature." 

Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  the  forefront  with 
a  defense  to  a  charge  that  he  had  improperly  received  $25,000  -while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  federal  industrial  commission  from  John 
D.  Archbold  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  senator's  answer, 
made  to  an  investigating  committee  headed  by  Senator  Clapp,  was 
that  the  money  was  part  of  $125,000  contributed  by  the  oil  trust  to 
the  1904  Republican  national  campaign  fund  and  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt knew  of  and  was  pleased  by  the  contribution.  The  $25,000 
was  to  be  used  in  getting  out  the  Republican  vote  in  Pennsylvania — 
though  there  has  never  been  a  question  as  to  how  that  state  would 
vote  in  presidential  years.  Mr.  Archbold  told  the  committee  he  had 
been  solicited  by  the  late  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  campaign  treasurer, 
for  $150,000  more,  but  had  refused,  whereupon  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  "unjustly"  attacked  by  the  government.  He  brought 
in  the  name  of  H.  H.  Rogers,  also  deceased.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
countered  by  quoting  letters  and  a  telegram  sent  to  Manager  Cortel- 
you  prohibiting  acceptance  of  campaign  gifts  from  Standard  Oil; 
denied  that  he  knew  Mr.  Archbold  gave  a  cent  to  the  fund  in  1904 ; 
and  resented  the  "slur"  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bliss.  He  and 
Senator  Dixon,  his  manager,  branded  as  absurd  and  outrageous 
Senator  Penrose's  further  charge  that  George  W.  Perkins  had 
helped  secure  $3,000,000  for  the  1912  primary  contest. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  offered  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  once 
and  give  any  and  all  desired  information,  naming  last  Monday 
morning  for  his  appearance,  but  the  committee  announced  that  it  had 
already  arranged  to  adjourn  to  September  30  and  could  not  hear 
him  now  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  quorum.  The 
resolution  had  been  broadened  to  include  other  campaigns  and  the 
preconvention  battles  this  year,  as  well  as  correspondence  and 
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transactions  between  John  D.  Archbolcl,  George  W.  Perkins  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  between  these  men  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. William  R.  Hearst,  whose  magazine  published  the  Penrose- 
Archbold  letters  which  started  the  political  conflagration,  added 
fuel  to  the  flames  by  a  statement  that  "Penrose  should  take  warning 
by  the  fate  of  Foraker,"  and  if  Penrose,  Archbold  and  Roosevelt 
don't  tell  all  the  truth  as  to  the  Standard  Oil  fund,  "I  will." 

Two  vice-presidential  candidates  have  been  formally  notified  of 
their  nominations  and  have  made  their  acceptance  addresses.  Mr. 
Sherman  felicitated  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  vice- 
president  ever  renominated  by  the  Republican  party,  and  gave  the 
convention  which  named  him  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Governor 
Marshall  for  the  Democrats  asserted  that  the  Republican  party 
had  been  steadily  driving  men  into  the  Socialistic  camp  by  fostering 
the  special  and  capitalistic  interests. 

What  the  Negro  Has  Done  for  Himself 

That  unsolvable  problem — the  negro,  one  of  the  nation's  latent 
but  ever-present  perplexities,  may  in  the  end  prove  automatic  and 
solve  itself.  Indications  from  the  annual  session  of  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  held  in  Chicago  last  week,  point  that  way. 
The  major  part  of  the  convention's  time  was  occupied  with  "experi- 
ence" stories  of  the  men  who  have  made  good. 

For  example,  there  was  Walt  Terry,  30  years  old,  who  began  as 
a  penniless  orphan  in  Virginia  to  shift  for  himself.  He  wanted  an 
education  and  he  had  to  live,  so  he  did  chores,  was  a  coachman, 
railroad  porter,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attendant  and  factory  worker,  mean- 
while seizing  opportunities  to  study.  He  decided  he  wanted  to  own 
his  home  and  from  that  he  branched  into  the  real  estate  business, 
until  now  he  is  a  prominent  realty  man  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
reputed  to  be  worth  more  than  $500,000.  There  were  many 
similar  stories  of  hardship,  unfailing  efifort  and  success. 

Booker  T.  Washington  spoke  of  the  civic  responsibility  of  negro 
communities  in  large  cities,  saying:  "It  rests  on  the  negroes  of 
Chicago  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  to  what  extent  a  negro  com- 
munity like  this,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  can  make 
itself  a  united,  progressive,  law  abiding  community."  To  accom- 
plish this  he  urged  closer  unity  of  the  best  negro  elements.  He 
spoke  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  vast  extent  of  unused  land 
in  the  South  and  West :  "From  ownership  of  the  soil  comes  inde- 
pendence, self-support,  happiness  and  real  manhood  rights."  Other 
prominent  men  who  have  come  up  from  the  bottom  united  in  de- 
claring that  with  courage,  energy,  industry  and  honesty  the  negro 
may  do  almost  what  he  will.  There  were  present  more  than  a 
thousand  delegates,  among  them  professional  men,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, publishers,  real  estate  men,  truck  gardners  and  a  number 
of  women  who  are  filling  various  positions. 

The  convention  established  the  fact  that  many  negroes  have 
already  accomplished  much — that  the  race  is  far  from  being  on  a 
dead  level. 

Yuan  as  a  Possible  Dictator 

More  than  a  trace  of  Oriental  cruelty  and  barbarity  was  shown 
recently  in  the  summary  execution  of  two  prominent  Chinese  gen- 
erals, both  of  them  formerly  members  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  party, 
and  two  others  of  lesser  prominence.  It  was  done  presumably  at 
the  direct  orders  of  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Li  Yuen  Hung,  the  vice-president.  General  Chang  Chen  Wu 
and  General  Feng  Wei,  according  to  news  reports,  were  executed 
without  trial.  General  Tuan,  the  executioner,  actually  dined  with 
General  Chang  less  than  an  hour  before  the  latter  was  killed,  and  at 
the  meal  repeatedly  wished  him  a  prosperous  future.  Departing 
he  went  to  the  city  gate  and  gave  the  signal  to  have  Chang  seized 
by  soldiers  when  he  passed  through  on  his  way  homeward.  The 
unfortunate  officer  was  thrown  into  a  cart,  dragged  before  a  military 
court  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at  once,  without  the  hearing  of 
either  witnesses  or  charges. 

Talk  of  impeachment  of  the  president,  vice-president  and  min- 
isters, and  even  of  an  uprising  followed,  and  the  national  assembly 
held  an  indignation  meeting.  Dr.  Sun,  the  first  president,  started 
from  Shanghai  to  Peking  in  spite  of  warnings  from  his  friends 
that  he,  too,  might  be  slain,  but  on  arrival  in  Peking  was  cordially 
received.  President  Yuan  sent  a  message  to  the  assembly  in  which 
he  asserted  that  General  Chang  and  other  military  officers  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government  and  were  therefore  dealt 
with  according  to  martial  law.  Because  of  considerations  "involving 
the  safety  of  the  state,"  he  declared  it  impossible  to  divulge  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy.  The  message  failed  to  satisfy  the  as- 
sembly, and  one  member,  Liu  Cheng  Yu,  accused  Yuan  of  aspiring 
to  be  emperor. 


According  to  Dr.  Luther  Anderson,  the  Peking  representative  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  other  press  correspondents,  the  situa- 
tion in  China  today  is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
French  revolution,  with  an  assembly  talking  and  theorizing  while 
one  Napoleonic  character — Yuan — is  working  steadily  and  effectively 
to  make  himself  the  dictator  of  North  China.  But  from  this  ambi- 
tion, if  he  has  it,  he  may  be  dissuaded  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sun. 

Turkey  Harrassed  but  Still  Bloodthirsty 

Even  those  who  view  with  disappointment  the  progress  of  Turkish 
constitutional  government  probably  would  not  urge  a  return  to 
Hamidian  despotism.  Many  of  the  encouraging  promises  of  the 
Young  Turks  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  pledge  of  constitutional 
government,  interpreted  by  the  Christian  races  to  mean  equal 
freedom  and  privileges,  was  limited  in  the  minds  of  the  Young 
Turks  by  a  realization  that  complete  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
would  mean  virtual  surrender  of  Moslem  domination  in  their 
European  provinces.  Hence  there  have  been  bitter  disappointments 
and  just  complaint  of  oppressions  and  massacres  scarcely  less 
iniquitous  that  those  under  Abdul  Hamid.  The  country  has  been 
ruled  by  a  secret  committee,  and  usually  secret  committees  are  as 
much  to  be  distrusted  as  individual  despots. 

But  since  the  Young  Turks  could  not  have  gained  their  power 
save  by  the  support  of  the  army,  so  they  cannot  retain  control  if 
that  support  is  lost.  And  while  even  secret  committee  rule  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  military  dictatorship,  the  fact  that  the  MiHtary 
League  is  asserting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  committee  of  union 
and  progress  is  not  disquieting.  Almost  any  form  of  opposition  is 
better  than  none  at  all;  and  the  attitude  of  the  army  with  reference 
to  the  Albanian  uprising  helped  to  force  the  government  of  the 
day  to  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  Albanians  have  the  right  on  their 
side.  Sooner  or  later  Turkish  control  over  the  Balkan  states  must 
be  either  abandoned  or  reduced  to  a  nominal  suzerainty,  though 
Moslem  policies  forbid  yielding  territory  except  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  Austrian  proposal  that  the  powers  shall  jointly  advise 
home  rule  in  these  provinces  points  to  the  next  form  of  pressure 
from  the  outside,  given  impetus  by  recent  wanton  slaughter  of 
Bulgarians  and  Servians. 

Turkish  official  expressions  in  reference  to  peace  negotiations 
with  Italy  suggest  indemnity  for  Tripoli,  with  the  retention  of 
suzerainty.  Both  Turkey  and  Italy  are  weary  of  the  war.  In  the 
long  run  Turkey  will  profit  by  the  narrowing  of  her  dominions  to 
the  territories  she  is  able  peacefully  to  dominate.  Within  such 
limitations  there  will  remain  a  sufficient  field  for  political  and  com- 
mercial development  to  test  the  acumen  of  her  wisest  leaders. 

►J,  ^ 

— Denmark  has  been  presented  with  a  national  park  by  Danish- 
American  citizens  of  the  United  States,  headed  by  a  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Max  Henius  of  Chicago  was  chairman.  The  king  of 
Denmark  was  present  at  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  park  and  received  a  congratulatory  message  from  President 
Taft.    The  park  is  situated  in  the  Rebild  hills  of  Jutland. 


Religious  World 


Peaceful  Translation  of  Salvation  Army's  Leader 

General  Booth  is  dead.  The  Salvation  Army  lives.  The  work 
is  greater  than  the  man.  But  this  token  suffices  to  prove  that 
General  William  Booth  was  one  of  the  superior  men  in  his  genera- 
tion, for  only  very  great  men  do  work  greater  than  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  Salvation  Army  represents  not  alone  the  greatness  of 
General  Booth  but  the  greatness  of  his  wife,  Catharine  Mumford 
who  for  forty  years  added  to  her  husband's  personality  s  supple- 
ment of  stimulus,  counsel  and  restraint  immeasurably  valuable  to 
him  and  to  his  work. 

General  Booth's  death  ensued  upon  an  operation  for  cataract 
which  he  underwent  three  months  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  the  operation  had  failed  to  restore  his  sight,  and  the  aged 
warrior  had  accepted  with  resignation  the  knowledge  that  never 
in  this  life  would  he  be  able  to  see  again.  It  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  his  constitutional  health  had  been  unaffected  by  the 
ordeal,  and  so  stalwart  had  been  his  vigor  even  at  the  age  of  83  that 
his  reappearance  in  public  was  generally  expected.  It  had  even  been 
si'fjgfsted  that  he  might  yet  make  another  trip  to  America.  Up  to  the 
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very  last  day  of  liis  life  the  public  at  lar<>e  kuew  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  this,  for  his  family  and  staff  had  successfully  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  the  operation  had  heen  in  fact  followed  by 
severe  septic  poisoning.  But  the  general  himself  realized  that  his 
end  was  at  hand,  and  made  calm  preparations  for  death.  For  two 
days  previous  to  his  decease,  General  Booth  had  lain  unconscious. 
As  he  slipped  away  into  this  last  sleep,  his  final  murmured  words 
were,  referring  to  the  promises  of  God,  "They  are  sure ;  they  are 
sure  if  you  will  only  believe."  The  unconscious  leader  ceased  to 
breathe  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  August  20. 

William  Booth  was  born  in  Nottingham,  England,  April  10,  1829. 
The  fervent  bent  of  his  religious  nature  was  evidenced  at  the  age 
of  15,  when  he  deserted  the  formal  services  of  the  Estaljlished 
Church  for  the  "hallelujahs"  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  His  conversion 
he  dated  from  that  time,  and  from  that  time  also  dated  his  brotherly 
fellowship  with  the  degraded  and  poverty-stricken,  for  he  im- 
mediately began  mission  work  in  the  slums  of  Nottingham  and 
labored  as  best  he  could  to  relieve  suffering  and  poverty  there.  At 
20  he  went  to  London  and  entered  business,  but  preached  every  night 
from  a  soap  box  at  the  curb  in  the  streets  of  the  East  end.  Encour- 
aged by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  at  22,  Mr.  Booth  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan ministry,  but  his  conference  insisted  on  giving  liim  appoint- 
ments that  would  remove  him 
from  the  slums.  This  he  could 
not  endure,  and  in  a  very  few 
years,  still  prompted  by  his 
faithful  helpmeet,  he  resigned 
from  the  conference  and  began 
independent  work  in  a  tent 
pitched  in  an  abandoned  ceme- 
tery in  Whitechapel,  London. 

The  organization  which  Gen- 
eral Booth  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Whitecliapel  work 
he  called  first  the  Christian  Mis- 
sion, but  in  1878  he  adopted  the 
name  "Salvation  Army"  and  be- 
gan to  develop  military  method? 
and  a  military  organization 
From  this  time  grew  the  definite 
purpose  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  streets  by 
any  means  that  would  create 
excitement.  His  drums,  cymbals 
and  tambourines  outraged  the 
feelings  of  many  who  would 
have  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
his  evangelistic  purposes,  and 
even  Spurgeon  publicly  de- 
nounced the  new  "army."  But 
General  Booth  defended  him- 
self with  spirit,  declaring  that 
when  the  excitements  of  the 
world  were  luring  men  away 
from  righteousness,  it  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  make  religion  a  "counter  excitement" ;  and 
persevering  undismayed  by  either  the  disapproval  of  the  righteous 
or  the  jeers  of  the  wicked,  General  Booth  soon  conquered  prejudices 
and  won  the  respect  of  high  and  low  by  the  unqualified  Christlikeness 
of  the  service  which  he  and  his  followers  were  ever  ready  to  do 
for  the  most  hopeless  and  hapless  of  men  and  women. 

The  movement  soon  expanded  outside  of  England  and  won  its 
way  in  one  country  and  another  against  similar  prejudices  by  the 
same  unanswerable  spirit  of  Christian  sacrifice.  Today  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  at  work  in  fifty-three  countries ;  in  fact,  in  every 
land  on  earth  where  the  failures  of  civilization  and  the  inadequate 
outreach  of  the  church  have  left  room  for  the  problems  of  groveling 
poverty  and  brutalizing  sin.  And  the  man  who  was  once  discredited 
as  a  mountebank  has  today  a  unanimous  world  to  honor  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  servants  of  Christ  and  benefactors  of  men 
whom  all  the  Christian  centuries  have  produced. 

The  body  of  the  old  general  lay  in  state  for  several  days  before 
burial  in  Congress  hall,  Clapton,  London,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
London  came  to  pay  honor  to  his  memory.  No  signs  of  mourning 
were  permitted  about  the  hall,  which  was  instead  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  all  nations.  In  place  of  flowers,  the  general's  hymn 
book  and  army  cap  lay  on  the  cofiin. 

Several  years  ago  General  Booth  sealed  in  an  envelope  the  name 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  successor.  As  was  expected, 
when  the  envelope  was  opened  the  name  found  was  that  of  his 
eldest  son,  Bramwell  Booth,  who  for  thirty  years  has  served  him  as 
his  chief  of  staff. 


The  Late  General  William 
Salvatio 


The  Big  National  Church  Event  of  Autumn 

"Home  mission  week"  is  planned  to  be  the  outstanding  incident 
of  the  autumn  in  all  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States. 
The  idea  behind  this  proposal  is  different  from  that  governing 
recent  "movements"  with  which  American  congregations  have  been 
familiar.  These  have  all  organized  special  union  mass  meetings 
wherein  various  denominations  came  together  to  hear  interde- 
nominational speakers.  In  "home  mission  week"  there  is  to  be 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperative  interest;  >et  local  congregations  are 
not  to  meet  together,  but  are  to  meet  separately  in  their  different 
church  houses  for  consideration  of  a  common  theme,  expressed  in 
the  terms  ;    "Our  country — God's  country." 

The  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Council  for  Women — inter- 
denominational organizations  of  home  mission  boards — are  both 
hard  at  work  in  laying  out  through  all  the  denominations  identical 
lines  for  this  simultaneous  observance.  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  is  serving  as  their  executive  secretary.  But 
all  this  work  is  being  done  through  the  denominational  boards,  and 
Presbyterians  interested  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to 
the  literature  department  of  their  Board  of  Home  Missions  at 
156  5th  avenue.  New  York.    A  standard  program  of  the  week,  as 

arranged  for  Presbyterians,  is 
now  ready  in  attractive  form, 
containing  along  with  other  ma- 
terial two  stirring  poems  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  the  home  secretary. 

It  is  proposed  in  all  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  that  the  Sun- 
days beginning  and  ending 
"home  mission  week,"  Novem- 
ber 17  and  November  24,  shall 
both  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
home  mission  interests.  On  the 
morning  of  November  17  the 
sermon  topic  suggested  for  all 
ministers  is,  "Our  Country's 
Debt  to  Christ" ;  on  the  morning 
of  November  24,  "Our  Country's 
Opportunity  for  Christ."  The 
evening  topic  for  both  these  days 
is  stated,  "Units  in  Making  Our 
Country  God's  Country."  The 
suggestion  is  offered  that  per- 
haps on  the  latter  evening  an 
interdenominational  mass  meet- 
ing might  be  held. 

During  the  week  intervening  it 
is  urged  that  nightly  meetings 
should  be  held  in  which  all  the 
organizations  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding especially  the  Sunday 
school  and  brotherhood,  shall  be 
drawn  together  to  discuss  mis- 
sion topics  in  the  following  or- 
der: Monday,  American  Indians,  Africans  and  Asiatics;  Tuesday, 
the  frontier  and  the  island  possessions;  Wednesday,  the  immigrants; 
Thursday,  the  rural  regions  and  the  cities ;  Friday,  American 
social  problems. 

Preparation  for  this  signally  important  week  should  be  begun 
by  the  closest  possible  study  of  each  congregation's  own  environment, 
as  well  as  a  general  study  of  the  special  printed  matter  which  the 
boards  are  now  putting  out  in  anticipation  of  this  national  emphasis. 
In  Sunday  school  it  is  hoped  that  five  or  ten  minutes  may  be  taken 
each  Sabbath  for  twelve  weeks  preceding  "home  mission  week" 
to  present  some  theme  of  home  mission  interest,  including  besides 
the  subjects  just  mentioned,  social  conditions  in  city  and  country, 
the  saloon  question  and  the  question  of  women  and  children  in 
industry.  Women's  missionary  societies  are  urged  to  study  the 
new  Mormon  textbook ;  and  brotherhoods  to  take  up  "The  Church 
of  the  Open  Country"  or  "Challenge  of  the  City."  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  a  home  mission  exhibit  be  arranged  in  each  church,  for 
which  the  central  agency  will  provide  charts  and  maps. 

The  objective  aimed  at  in  all  this  undertaking  is  the  adoption  of 
a  definite  home  mission  policy  by  each  local  congregation.  This  is 
expected  to  include  a  standard  of  giving  to  national  home  mission 
effort,  and,  equally  important,  a  program  of  aggressive  endeavor 
to  mold  the  community  for  which  each  church  is  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible. The  watchword  for  the  whole  week,  expressive  of  the 
ideal  underlying  this  entire  observance,  is  put  in  these  terms :  "The 
capture  for  righteousness  and  God  of  every  force  and  process  of 
our  civilization." 


Booth,  Commander  of  the 
n  Army 
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Editorial 


The  Divine  Art  of  Patience 

SCIENCE  INVESTIGATES;  art  lives.  There  is  no  science 
of  patience,  but  as  an  art  it  is  divine.  Call  love  the  apex  of 
the  pyramid  of  godlike  qualities,  but  be  sure  to  place  in  the 
first  stratum  beneath  it,  patience,  which  is  the  power  to  suffer. 
That  it  is  prime  minister  to  love,  king  of  divine  attributes,  is  clear 
from  Paul's  wonderful  poem  sent  to  Corinth,  "Love  sufTereth  long 
and  is  kind." 

Do  not  mistake  and  think  that  patience  is  negative,  and  only 
negative.  Aggressive  patience  is  not  usual,  but  it  is  real.  There  are 
times  when  character  must  drive  patience  swiftly  to  the  front  if  the 
race  of  life  is  to  be  won.  When  in  such  action  it  balks  all  opposi- 
tion. Anger  can  make  no  headway  against  it.  Scorn  or  scoff  or 
jeers  from  others  cannot  defeat  it.  Patient  endurance  is  the  one 
great  winner  on  whose  achievement  a  harried,  worried  soul  can 
depend.  Does  affliction  come  swiftly?  Be  patient.  Does  worry 
knock  at  every  door  of  entrance  to  your  soul?  Be  patient.  Are 
you  misunderstood  by  those  around  you  for  whom  your  life  is 
being  given  in  love?  Be  patient.  Over  that  pathway  walked  our 
great  exemplar,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  good  red  blood  in  the  veins  of  patience.  It  is  not  a 
mental  or  spiritual  creature  in  the  psychologic  household,  thin- 
blooded,  pale-faced,  lily-livered.  Anything  less  than  a  human 
being  cannot  be  patient.  A  dog  may  be  stolid,  inert,  and  bear  all 
sorts  of  annoyances,  but  he  is  not  patient.  There  is  in  the  dog  no 
suppressing  of  a  perturbed  spirit.  There  is  no  high  and  holy  self- 
control.  There  is  no  triumphant  holding  down  of  the  spirit  that 
mounts,  or  tries  to  mount  to  avenge  a  wrong.  All  this  belongs  to 
the  creature  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  foes  of  patience  are  many.  Worry  is  one.  Give  worry  sway 
in  a  soul  if  you  wish  to  see  it  wrecked.  Worry  would  have  made 
a  different  Job  from  the  one  the  great  Hebrew  tragedy  pictures. 
Worry  is  a  barnacle  on  a  Hfe  craft.  Barnacles  enough  will  make  it 
a  slow  sailer.  Worries  are  scissors  blades  cutting  the  straws  of 
good  activity.  Worry  is  a  pull-back  to  fine  purpose.  Give  it  play 
in  a  soul,  and  instead  of  patience  you  will  find  a  snarly,  crabbed, 
ill-tempered  being  who  makes  himself  and  all  in  contact  with  him 
miserable.  When  patience  knows  that  worry  is  laying  siege  to  a 
soul,  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  seize  the  broom  of  good 
sense  and  sweep  away  the  invader.  Patience  should  be  the  soul's 
lookout  for  warning  to  defend  the  approaches  of  life's  citadel 
from  insidious  worry. 

Deferred  hope  is  an  enemy  of  patience.  A  promise  arouses  ex- 
pectation. The  time  for  fulfillment  comes,  but  the  hope  is  left 
unrealized.  The  hours  go  by.  Perhaps  the  days  also.  But  there 
is  no  realization,  no  explanation.  Patience  is  sorely  beset  and  often 
gives  way.  An  ocean  steamer  becomes  days  overdue  at  port,  and 
no  word  from  friends  is  received.  Are  they  well?  Safe?  Has 
the  ship  foundered?  These  are  the  hours  when  patience  needs  all 
her  guardian  spirits  to  minister  unto  her.  Here  is  where  its 
exhibition  in  control  of  life  proves  it  to  be  indeed  divine.  The 
eleven  apostles  in  the  upper  room  were  victims  of  the  attack  of  de- 
ferred hope.  The  Christ  had  told  them  long  before  he  had  come 
to  found  a  kingdom  and  they  had  seen  no  kingdom.  Instead  ruin 
had  come.  With  what  gentle  love  he  reassured  them  and  tried  to 
reestablish  hope,  and  to  give  them  once  more  patience  to  run  the 
race  that  was  set  before  them. 

To  be  misunderstood  by  others  is  a  severe  trial  to  patience.  We 
must  do  things  sometimes  that  are  not  understood  even  by  our  best 
friends.  Those  are  hard  times  for  patience.  Here  is  where  it  is 
clear  patience  is  divine,  for  so  often  the  best  of  us  do  not  under- 
stand God,  and  we  chafe  and  complain  and  sometimes  storm.  Why 
has  God  done  this?  What  does  God  mean?  Those  are  specimens 
of  questions  often  asked.  How  God's  great  love  must  be  pained 
often  at  us !  How  patient  he  must  be !  No  child  can  understand 
all  its  parents  do.  We  cannot  always  tell  all  we  know,  and  must  be 
patient  under  the  misconstruction  put  upon  our  silence.  Then  is 
the  time  for  us  to  heed  the  Scripture  word,  "In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls." 

Let  us  be  concrete  in  this  matter.  Let  us  see  if  patience  is  not  an 
art  in  which  we  may  after  awhile  perfect  ourselves.  You  are 
bound  for  a  point  by  railway  which  can  only  be  reached  by  changes 
of  cars  at  a  junction  where  there  is  close  connection  and  no  waiting 
for  delayed  trains.  The  train  you  are  to  take  is  late.  Your  watch 
tells  you  that.  How  you  pace  up  and  down  the  platform,  stopping 
occasionally  to  gaze  along  the  track  toward  the  point  where  the 


train  will  first  be  seen.  Then  more  looking  at  the  watch,  more 
nervous  pacing,  and  the  moments  are  filled  with  fretting.  You 
grow  first  dissatisfied,  then  miserable,  then  unhappy,  and  it  takes 
the  self-control  of  regeneration  not  to  swear.  You  know  the  story. 
Worry,  worry,  until  you  reach  the  next  connecting  point ;  learn 
the  train  has  gone;  find  there  is  no  other  until  tomorrow;  plans 
all  disarranged.  But  somehow,  you  cannot  tell  how,  you  have  for- 
gotten it  all  ere  a  month  has  elapsed.  When  you  recall  it  all,  you 
wonder  you  were  so  foolish — wonder  how  you  could  have  done  it. 
The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  You  lacked  the  divine  art  of  pa- 
tience. The  patient  man  would  not  have  made  himself  fretty  by 
looking  often  at  his  watch;  would  not  have  wearied  himself  pacing 
the  platforms,  would  not  have  stormed,  nor  fumed,  nor  done  any 
such  foolish  thing.  Calmly  he  would  have  gone  his  journey,  calmly 
made  the  best  of  it  all,  calmly  readjusted  himself  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  at  the  month's  end  have  been  satisfied  and  with  no 
memories  of  lost  temper  and  racked  nerves. 

Patience  knows  no  moods.  Patience  keeps  one's  lifeboat  on  even 
keel.  Patience  keeps  one  hand  of  the  soul  always  in  the  hand  of 
God.  Patience  engentles  one ;  keeps  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
sweet — keeps  the  fire  of  soul  anger  from  flashing  from  the  soul 
windows,  the  eyes.  It  almost  makes  a  man  an  angel,  it  makes  a 
woman  completely  one.  It  keeps  the  heart  young,  the  passions  con- 
trolled, the  face  calm  and  placid.  Patience  is  the  twin  sister  of 
peace.  Think  how  high  in  his  climactic  list  St.  Peter  wrote  the 
word  "patience."  Fifth  place  in  the  ladder  up  which  character  must 
climb.  "Add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and 
to  knowledge,  temperance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience."  Mount 
the  ladder  of  character  to  temperance ;  that  is,  to  self-control ;  then 
rise  to  the  patience  which  can  be  possible  only  through  self-control. 
From  such  a  vantage  point  look  back  on  life.  You  will  find  your- 
self as  on  a  mountainside  far  above  the  smoke,  the  miasma,  the 
unrest  of  the  world.  R.  S.  H. 


An  English  Preacher  of  Charm  and  Power 

Ferme  Park,  London,  for  a  lot  of  American  church  folks,  has 
"got  on  the  map"  for  the  first  time  this  summer.  What  put  it  there 
is  the  circumstance  that  a  mightily  interesting  and  individual 
preacher,  heard  this  season  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  great 
pleasure,  hails  from  that  attractively  named  suburb.  He  has  per- 
haps been  the  most  popular  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  crowds  who  have  heard  him 
preach  in  New  York  and  lecture  at  Northfield  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  that  he  is  a  man  decidedly  like  himself  and  not  so 
very  much  like  most  other  people — which  is  an  infallible  sign  that 
he  is  worth  knowing. 

Rev.  Charles  Brown  will  never  disconcert  anyone  who  from 
previous  observation  has  concluded  that  eloquent  English  preachers 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  handsome.  Nobody  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  note  an  exception  to  that  rule  in  his  behalf.  He  is  eloquent 
all  sure  enough,  but  for  the  rest  he  could  join  a  certain  eminent 
presidential  candidate  from  New  Jersey  in  repeating  the  latter's 
favorite  limerick,  beginning:  "For  beauty,  I  know  I'm  no  star." 
Indeed,  if  Mr.  Brown  were  himself  in  American  public  life,  he 
might  get  beyond  even  that,  for  his  height  and  a  certain  gauntness, 
which  makes  him  look  even  taller  than  he  is,  would  doubtless  earn 
him  the  much  coveted  adjective  "Lincolnesque." 

But  the  Ferme  Park  preacher,  though  no  artist's  model  in  form 
or  physiognomy,  is  not  without  an  asset  to  be  catalogued  among 
qualities  of  art — his  beautiful  voice.  Whether  he  can  sing  has  not 
been  revealed  to  the  mass  of  his  American  admirers,  but  that  he 
can  pray  and  read  with  a  charm  which  few  living  ministers  even 
approach,  hundreds  of  hearers  are  ready  to  witness.  In  preaching, 
perhaps,  his  tones  are  not  quite  so  liquid  and  facile  as  those  of  his 
great  friend.  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett,  but  in  praying  and  in  rendering 
the  Scriptures  into  human  speech,  Mr.  Brown  certainly  excels.  His 
exquisitely  sympathetic  reading  of  the  Bible  lessons  in  his  conduct 
of  public  worship  is  in  itself  a  commentary. 

There  is  fittle  of  what  Americans  dub  "EngHsh  accent"  in  IMr. 
Brown's  delivery  as  he  preaches — less  than  with  Dr.  Jowett.  But  it 
would  not  require  any  extra  shrewd  "sermon  taster"  to  determine, 
before  one  of  his  sermons  proceeded  far,  that  Ferme  Park  is  some- 
where in  England.  Mr.  Brown's  homiletic  method  has  quite  mani- 
festly been  molded  by  the  prevailing  vogue  of  "expository  preach- 
ing" in  England.  Every  strong  English  preacher,  it  will  be  noticed, 
proves  strong  in  America,  and  the  reason  really  seems  to  be  in- 
volved deepest  with  this  fact — that  the  "expository"  idea  of  sermon 
making  is  a  better  bit  of  scientific  efficiency  than  the  "topical"  idea 
taught  for  the  most  part  in  American  theobgical  seminaries. 

The  greater  strength  of  expository  preaching  does  not  lie  simply 
in  the  fact  that  it  sticks — or  seems  to  stick— closer  to  the  Bible. 
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Sticking  to  the  Bible  compels  the  preacher  to  stick  also  to  everyday 
life.  Preaching  has  to  go  outside  the  Bible  to  get  an  excuse  for 
lofty  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and  no  more  does  the  Bible  en- 
courage the  writing  of  superfine,  sand-papered  essays.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Bible  exposition  therefore  enforces  simplicity  and  strict 
application  to  immediate  and  conscious  human  need.  Mr.  Brown's 
sermonizing  is  of  just  such  sort.  It  was  all  very  simple,  very 
direct  and  withal  totally  free  from  affectations  or  dogmatism. 

Mr.  Brown  will  always  be  welcome  in  America  whenever  he 
comes.  Each  return  will  find  an  ample  greeting.  But,  of  course, 
he  cannot  be  expected  often.  He  is  doing  too  great  a  work  at 
home.  His  own  church,  wholly  developed  under  his  care,  has  grown 
to  be  an  immense  charge,  and  he  has  many  outside  duties.  His  year 
as  president  of  the  English  Free  Church  Council  made  him  beside 
a  sort  of  bishop  of  nonconformity  in  Britain,  and  though  his 
official  duties  have  expired,  he  is  still  sought  far  and  wide  for  cheer 
and  wisdom. 

"Jesuit  Oath,"  Lately  Circulated,  Is  a  Fake 

Protestants  who  wish  to  curb  the  power  and  extension  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  can  very  well  assure  themselves  that  they 
will  never  "get  anywhere"  so  long  as  they  are  content  to  deceive 
themselves  with  lurid  forgeries  which  are  alleged  to  be  incriminating 
Romanist  documents.  Of  all  such  fakes  the  most  triumphantly 
absurd  has  lately  been  put  in  circulation,  purporting  to  be  the  oath 
required  of  Jesuit  priests  at  their  ordination.  The  fiction  of  it 
ought  to  be  evident  on  its  face,  especially  where  it  gets  down  to  the 
nonsense  of  a  promise  that  the  priest  will,  throughout  his  lifetime, 
endeavor  to  introduce  Catholic  servants  as  spies  into  Protestant 
households.  No  doubt  many  a  Protestant  housewife  would  hail 
the  Jesuit  order  as  a  blessed  benefactor  if  she  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  priests  were  really  engaged  in  this  kind  of  activity.  In  that 
case,  she  might  desert  the  irritating  employment  agencies  and  apply 
for  domestic  help  at  the  nearest  Catholic  rectory. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  afford  the  housewife  such 
consolation.  That  part  of  the  alleged  oath  is  as  false  as  the  rest. 
No  man  in  the  United  States  today  is  doing  more  to  expose  the  real 
defects  of  Romanism  than  Dr.  Juan  Orts  Gonzalez,  once  a  Roman 
priest,  now  in  the  ministry  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
But  he  unhesitatingly  stamps  this  foolish  concoction  as  wholly 
forged.  He  tells  us  that  Jesuits,  like  all  other  Catholic  friars,  are 
required  to  take  only  three  vows — the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience.  This  last  vow  is,  however,  not  regarded  as  a  complete 
abandonment  of  free  action,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  considered 
peculiarly  devoted  add  to  it  a  fourth  oath,  pledging  themselves  to 
go  and  work  for  the  church  whenever  and  wherever  the  pope  may 
command.  Dr.  Orts  declares,  however,  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
all  the  Jesuits  take  this  fourth  obligation.  In  view  of  Dr.  Orts's 
intimate  inner  knowledge  of  the  papal  church,  his  word  on  the 
matter  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  In  writing  his  opinion  he 
adds  these  wise  words,  which  ought  to  be  echoed  in  every  Protes- 
tant heart : 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  great  pity  that  there  are  some  Protestants 
who  indulge  in  misrepresentations,  hoping  thus  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  there  are  so 
many  very  real  and  solid  reasons  that  may  be  offered  to  show 
the  errors,  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present.  If  these  were  care- 
fully examined,  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  and  nothing  ap- 
pear more  useless  than  misrepresentation." 

America's  Gift  to  the  McAU  Mission 

A  remarkable  monument  of  American  benevolence  has  just  been 
dedicated  in  Paris,  the  so-called  "royal  palace"  of  the  McAll  mis- 
sion on  the  Rue  Pierre  Levee.  The  building  contains  two  meeting 
halls  for  public  service,  but  its  particularly  striking  feature  is  a 
very  commodious  provision  for  social  work  of  the  sort  which  Chris- 
tian associations  do  in  American  cities.  Hitherto  the  McAll  mission 
has  confined  its  labors  to  evangelistic  preaching.  The  new  building 
includes  in  the  center  a  large  covered  court,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
a  gj'mnasium.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  October,  but  dedi- 
catory services  were  recently  held,  to  which  the  McAll  missions  all 
over  France  sent  up  large  excursion  parties.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  great  rejoicing,  and  Rev.  Henri  Merle  d'Aubigne,  who  presided, 
expressed  the  most  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  a 
type  of  work  never  before  identified  with  evangelical  religion 
in  Paris. 

The  funds  for  this  great  building,  amounting  to  $100,000,  were 
raised  by  Rev.  George  T.  Berry  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  the 
American  secretary  of  the  McAll  mission.  Mr.  Berry  was  present 
at  the  dedicatory-  exercises  and  received  the  warmest  proof  of  the 


gratitude  of  his  French  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bronze  statuette,  gracefully  inscribed 
to  him  for  his  services.  The  statuette  is  the  figure  of  a  young  girl 
sowing  grain — a  memento  especially  appropriate  because  the  portable 
halls  of  the  mission  which  are  set  up  for  preaching  in  so  many  of 
the  provincial  towns  of  France  are  all  called  "sowers." 


— The  Continent  has  often  referred  to  the  absurdity  of  the  chain 
prayer  started  years  ago  by  somebody  who  then  credited  it  to 
Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts.  We  hoped  by  these  thrusts  we 
had  contributed  something  to  break  the  ridiculous  chain,  but  this 
pleasant  trust  was  rudely  dashed  when  recently  the  prayer  was 
sent,  with  all  its  silly  promises  and  equally  silly  threats,  direct  to 
one  of  The  Continent's  own  staff.  Perhaps  this  was  only  due  ret- 
ribution for  our  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  pass  on  such 
a  superstitious  message  was  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A-Iaybe  it  was  so  meant.  But,  any- 
how, the  receiver  has  at  least  sense  enough  not  to  let  it  go  beyond 
him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  adjuration  to  copy 
the  formula  word  for  word  exactly,  the  prayer  does  change  to  some 
degree.  What  was  formerly  said  to  emanate  from  Bishop  Lawrence 
is  now,  after  vehement  repudiation  from  the  Massachusetts  prelate 
himself,  declared  to  date  from  "the  time  of  Christ."  And  the  par- 
ticular correspondent  who  honors  The  Continent  staff  with  this 
communication  would  have  us  pray  God  to  "bless  all  tmasked." 
This  participle  was  originally  a  noun  and  the  phrase  read,  "bless 
all  mankind." 

— Many  a  young  chap  who  sees  somebody  else  promoted  over  him 
in  business  where  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  advancement,  growls 
bitterly  at  the  "favoritism,"  and  immediately  "chucks"  the  whole 
idea  that  faithfulness  helps  a  man  up  in  the  world.  He  considers  his 
experience  demonstrates  the  hollowness  of  this  philosophy  which 
smug  and  preachy  people  outside  business  circles  have  been  so  keen 
to  fill  him  up  with.  Well,  the  poor  fellow  will  certainly  make  it 
hollow  enough  if  he  tosses  it  away  at  his  first  disappointment.  ,The 
kind  of  faithfulness  that  really  wins  is  the  kind  that  can  outlast  a 
disappointment — the  kind  which  simply  has  to  be  faithful  because 
fidelity  is  habit  of  living  and  can't  be  dropped  out.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  diligence  in  business  fails  to  bring  a  man  before  kings  when 
there  is  really  nothing  to  it  but  a  calculation  of  the  best  way  to  put 
forward  one's  selfish  interests.  The  diligence  that  bespeaks  char- 
acter keeps  right  on  with  its  earnestness  just  the  same  when  it  is 
without  prospects  as  when  it  has  prospects.  And  promotion  is  de- 
served only  by  character — not  by  calculating  counterfeits  of  it. 

— From  Westerville,  Ohio,  comes  a  notice  that  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  next  New  Year's  Day  Christian  people  of  the  nation 
will  be  asked  to  pray  for  the  realization  of  Christian  brotherhood 
among  races  and  nationalities  in  this  land.  It  seems  the  double  idea 
by  this  means  of  prayer  to  break  down  race  prejudice  and  to  build 
up  negro  and  alien  evangelization.  The  Continent,  for  its  part, 
does  not  feel  much  like  encouraging  any  more  special  days  of 
observance  in  American  churches,  but  it  is  mighty  true  that  praying 
is  the  most  needed  aid  for  solving  both  the  race  problem  and  the 
immigration  problem  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood 
can't  be  argued  into  men  very  well,  but  praying  it  into  them  is  a 
method  which  always  has  results. 

— Bishop  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  who  is  the  Episcopalian  Hall 
Young  in  Alaska,  has  declined  to  be  made  bishop  of  southern  Ohio. 
Twice  before  Bishop  Rowe  has  refused  to  exchange  the  hardships 
of  Alaska  for  more  ease,  more  money  and  more  prominence  in  the 
states,  but  this  third  call  to  Ohio  was  more  alluring  than  either  of 
the  others.  To  a  lazy  man,  or  an  ambitious  one,  this  offer  would 
have  seemed  supereminently  satisfactory.  But  Bishop  Rowe  is 
neither  of  those  kinds  of  minister,  and  his  choice  to  stay  where 
he  is  so  useful  and  so  hard  worked  is  a  new  glint  of  honor  shining 
on  the  whole  fraternity  of  gospel  preachers. 

— Dr.  James  A.  Little,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hokendauqua,  Pennsylvania,  for  forty-four  years,  says  with  a  char- 
acteristic twinkle  in  his  eye :  "The  reason  that  my  people  have  kept 
me  so  long  is  because  I  keep  them  so  short.  I  rarely  preach  over 
twenty  minutes.  My  sermons  would  not  stand  homiletic  criticism, 
I  know.  I  never  try  to  say  everything  about  any  subject.  I  just 
take  up  two  or  three  points  and  hammer  them  home,  straight,  hard, 
quick  and  hot." 

— Secretary  Charles  S.  Macfarland  of  the  Federal  Council  reports 
that  Labor  Sunday  will  probably  be  observed  in  20,000  American 
churches  on  the  first  day  of  September.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
year  special  stress  should  be  put,  in  all  these  services,  on  the  right 
of  all  workingmen  to  have  one  full  day  free  from  labor  each  week. 
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Take  a 

New 

Start 


ONE  OF  THE  great  delights  of  life  is  the  fact  that  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  fresh  start  so  often  recurs.  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  past  has  been,  strong  or  weak,  bright  or 
■disappointing,  every  now  and  then  a  situation  develops  when  the 
occasion  is  new  and  when  the  very  newness  of  the  occasion  seems 
to  say  cheerily  to  us,  "Here  is  a  new  opportunity.  See  what  you 
can  do  with  it !"  Such  an  opportunity  comes  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  every  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a  very  definite  opportunity,  more 
so  in  many  cases  than  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year.  January  i  finds  almost  all  people 
in  the  midst  of  their  occupations ;  they  are  busy 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  the  old  year  and  they 
are  equally  busy  with  the  first  hour  of  the  new. 
They  pass  over  New  Year's  Day  hurriedly,  some- 
times breathlessly,  without  time  to  gather  themselves  together  and 
really  make  a  new  start.  But  there  are  students,  teachers,  pastors, 
Sunday  school  ofScers  and  Christian  workers  of  every  kind,  who 
during  a  portion  of  the  summer  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
pressure  of  their  ordinary  labors.  They  are  resting,  in  anticipation 
of  duties  that  will  open  before  them  with  the  beginning  of  fall. 
To  all  such  the  fall  is  a  distinctly  new  occasion,  an  occasion  that 
they  can  keep  in  prospect  for  days  and  even  weeks  before  it  is 
at  hand,  and  for  which  they  seem  to  be  called  upon  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  that  awaits  them,  to  make  a  special  preparation. 

A  Significant  Incident  in  Life  of  Moses 

For  all  such  there  is  a  very  significant  and  suggestive  incident  in 
the  life  of  Moses.  It  occurs  when  God  bids  him  put  his  hand  into 
his  bosom.  Here  was  Moses  pondering  over  the  bondage  of  his 
fellow  Hebrews  and  wondering  what  he  should  do  for  them.  Their 
deliverance  was  indeed  an  immensely  large  and  difficult  task.  That 
task  weighed  on  his  mind.  Then  God  spoke  to  him,  bidding  him  put 
his  hand  into  his  bosom. 

Every  man,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  has  two  bosoms ;  one  is 
the  bosom  of  his  lower  self,  the  other  of  his  higher  self.  One 
bosom  is  ignoble,  the  other  noble ;  one  is  human,  the  other  divine. 

What  Moses  did  at  first  was  to  put  his  hand  into  the  human 
bosom  that  was  fearful,  that  felt  its  own  incapacity,  that  thought 
only  of  failure,  the  bosom  that  dwelt  on  past  mistakes.  No  wonder 
that  when  he  withdrew  his  hand  it  was  leprous.  Any  man  who 
before  his  duties  takes  counsel  only  of  his  weaknesses  and  failures 
is  sure  to  be  incompetent,  is  indeed  powerless.  No  one  of  us  ever 
faces  opportunity  aright  who  dreads  its  responsibilities,  who  would 
run  away  from  them  if  he  could,  who  has  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  weaknesses  and  the  difficulties  of  the  work.  Moses  counseling 
with  his  human  bosom  was  no  more  prepared  to  be  Israel's  de- 
liverer than  an  uninviting  and  powerless  leper  would  be. 

God,  however,  was  not  through  with  Moses  in  this  single  thrusting 
of  his  hand  into  his  bosom.  "Put  it  in  again."  Ah,  the  revelation 
and  the  tonic  through  that  word  "again" !  There  is  something  more 
to  be  found  in  a  man's  bosom  than  dread  and  weakness.  A  man's 
bosom  can  cherish  confidence,  and  high  hope,  and  the  purpose,  the 
alert,  triumphant  purpose  that  is  born  of  confidence  and  high  hope. 
"Put  your  hand  into  your  bosom  again,  Moses.  The  task  verily 
is  great,  the  responsibility  large,  your  own  strength  small,  your 
past  failure  evident.  But  you  are  talking  now  with  the  divine,  with 
him  who  never  sends  a  soldier  to  warfare  at  his  own  charges,  with 
him  who  assigns  you  the  task  and  will  give  you  in  it  the  measure 
of  success  that  he  sees  fit,  with  him  in  whose  power,  goodness  and 
wisdom  you  may  trust.  His  presence  will  go  with  you.  Now, 
Moses  take  out  your  hand  and  look  at  it.  You  are  not  a  leper  but 
a  sound,  competent  man.  Surely  under  God  and  with  God  you 
can  go  forward  bravely !" 

What  a  lesson  there  is  in  putting  the  hand  into  the  better  part  of 
the  bosom,  in  holding  converse  with  the  nobler  elements  of  our 
being,  in  fellowshiping  with  God,  in  believing  that  the  work  ap- 
pointed us  is  his  work  and  that  in  that  work  he  will  sustain 
and  use  us ! 

Our  Tasks  Require  Patience  and  Courage 

It  is  true  that  when  the  fall  opens  great  patience  will  be  required 
of  us  all  in  our  tasks.  No  worthy  task  ever  is  easy.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be.  If  it  were  we  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
summoning  our  courage  and  of  girding  up  ourselves  to  endure ;  we 
should  never  win  spiritual  victories  and  we  should  never  become 
heroic  examples  for  the  inspiration  of  others.    Difficulty  after  dif- 


ficulty must  be  faced.  School  life  and  church  life  will  bring  us 
up  against  people  who  are  very  irresponsive  to  our  appeals.  The 
way  of  leading  forward  the  world  is  an  uphill  and  strenuous  way. 
There  will  be  many  times  when  our  own  feebleness  will  well  nigh 
appal  us;  many  times  when  the  hardness  of  heart  of  others  will  tend 
to  make  us  petulant  and  depressed.  What  then?  Shall  we  merely 
put  the  hand  into  our  weaker  bosom  and  be  discouraged?  Rather 
let  us  hear  the  charge,  "Put  the  hand  into  the  bosom  again."  Yes, 
into  what  seems  to  the  hasty  observer  the  same  bosom  that  has 
been  cherishing  all  these  discouraging  thoughts,  but  really  into 
what  is  -another  part  of  that  bosom,  the  part  that  forgets  self, 
its  pride,  its  desire  for  recognition,  the  better  part  that  loves  others, 
loves  others  all  the  more  because  they  are  so  slow  and  uninviting, 
the  part  that  looks  to  God,  and  trusts  God  and  nestles  close  to  the 
heart  and  purposes  of  God. 

How  good  it  is  that  we  can  put  our  hand  into  our  bosom  again ! 
"Again" — what  a  wealth  of  cheer  and  hope  there  is  in  the  word ! 
There  came  a  time  in  Paul's  life  when  he  foresaw  the  strain  that 
awaited  him  as  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  All  along  the  journey  as  he 
trudged  to  the  city  he  could  anticipate  what  would  be  involved  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  gospel  where  foes  were  many  and  fierce. 
But  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Appii  forum  a  band  of  Christians  from  Rome 
itself  came  out  to  meet  him.  What  then  did  Paul  do?  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  bosom  again,  the  bosom  of  faith  and  resolve,  and 
lo !  it  is  written,  he  "thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

Every  helpful  life  has  been  under  necessity  of  putting  the  hand 
into  the  bosom  again.  When  Christ  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  last  passover  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  tests  that  awaited  him ;  the  shadow  of  his  passion  was  dark 
and  heavy  upon  his  pathway.  But  he  would  not  suffer  that  shadow 
to  becloud  his  confidence  and  make  his  heart  fearful.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  bosom  again ;  he  climbed  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, he  talked  with  God  and  heard  God's  assurance  of  love,  he 
talked  with  brave  men  out  of  the  past,  men  Hke  Moses  and  Elijah, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  their  unselfish  grandeur,  and  when  he 
went  down  from  the  mount  he  went  in  the  power  of  the  very 
might  of  God. 

Once  More  in  Comradeship  with  God 

"Again !"  Yes,  once  more  we  can  start  forth  to  bless  the  world. 
Once  more,  with  freshened  courage  and  renewed  energy,  we  can 
give  ourselves  to  the  uplifting  of  needy  humanity.  Once  more  we 
can  place  ourselves  in  living,  loving  comradeship  with  God  and  his 
plans  of  salvation. 

It  is  glorious  thus  to  anticipate  our  v/ork.  That  work,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  give  opportunity  to  every  noble  quality  we  possess. 
No  one  of  us  will  have  too  small  a  work,  and  no  one  of  us  will 
have  too  large  a  work.  The  work  will  be  proportioned  by  omni- 
scient and  loving  wisdom  to  the  individual  and  his  powers.  How 
glad  we  should  be  that  work,  assigned  by  God,  awaits  us  all.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  tasks  in  which  we  may  advance  to  our  own 
development  and  through  which  we  may  bless  the  world  than  to 
live  in  "inglorious  ease." 

And  if  so  be  that  these  words  reach  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  one 
whose  ill  health  looms  up  before  him  and  makes  him  feel  that  the 
fall  will  bring  him  very  little  opportunity  for  beneficial  labor,  let 
him  be  sure  to  remember  that  there  is  on  earth  no  greater  labor 
to  be  performed  than  the  rounding  out  of  a  man's  own  personality 
in  the  beauty  of  Christlikeness,  and  that  when  we  are  summoned  to 
"let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,"  a  "work"  is  set  before  us 
of  commanding  difficulty  to  ourselves  and  of  unlimited  benefit  to 
others. 

Buoyantly  then  all  of  us  may  put  the  hand  into  the  bosom  again. 
Yes,  "again."  So  shall  the  best  that  is  in  our  souls  be  our  inspira- 
tion to  duty,  and  our  preparation  for  service. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

—Balanced  utterance  can  only  come  after  balanced  thought. 

— Position  does  not  make  piety,  any  more  than  respectability 
makes  righteousness. 

—The  attainment  of  truth  is  satisfaction  to  the  individual  soul. 
But  search  after  truth  ends  in  blessing  to  after  ages. 

— The  unit  of  commercial  life  is  a  penny — of  educational  life  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  its  equivalent.  But  the  unit  of  reli- 
gious life  is  God.   With  him  it  must  begin,  in  him  end. 
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Sketches  by  a  Skyline  Secretary 


The  University  of  the  Mountains 


BY  R.  M.  DONALDSON 


THERE  ARE  BOOKS  other  than  those  written  with  human 
pen;  books  that  are  the  exponents  of  beauty,  love,  power 
and  life.  Their  pages  are  decorated  and  illumined  with  an 
aptness  and  perfection  that  is  alike  the  despair  and  inspiration  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists.  What  a  variety  in  page,  illustration 
and  binding!  No  two  are  alike.  Each  may  be  studied  by  itself,  but 
all  are  integral  parts  of  the  great  volume  of  life. 

Who  would  not  be  a  student  with  such  a  textbook?  Here  is  a  class- 
room in  which  the  devotees  of 
art,  science  and  religion  may  sit 
together ;  one  Teacher,  one 
book,  one  life.  Each  gets  the 
best  of  his  own,  yet  each  shares 
the  best  with  each  other  student. 

No  painter  will  be  less  a 
painter,  seeking  lower  standards 
of  color,  form,  beauty  or  sub- 
ject, because  of  a  course  of 
study  in  such  environment.  No 
sculptor  will  lose  rugged  form, 
or  graceful  outline,  or  exalted 
sense  of  life's  proportions  by 
having  his  atelier  among  the 
mountain  chambers,  choosing  his 
models  from  gigantic  figures 
sculptured  by  snow  and  ice,  by 
wind  and  stream,  by  frost  and 
sunshine. 

The  architect  whose  hand  de- 
signs cottage  or  palace,  business 
block  or  bridge,  school  or  church,  will  learn  to  draw  with  hand 
no  less  free  and  with  imagination  unfettered.  Here  are  founda- 
tions and  walls,  bare  or  decorated,  with  a  thousand  varieties  of 
fluted  or  carved  stone.  Here  are  majestic  granite  columns,  towers 
and  minarets,  sunlit,  suncrowned,  glorified.  Here  are  walls  enriched 
with  fronds  of  pine  as  delicate  in  form  and  as  perfect  in  place 
as  the  plumage  of  the  proudest  bird  of  the  air.  The  quietest  breeze 
of  the  evening  or  the  roughest  storm  of  winter  does  not  break  the 
continuity  of  this  delicate  fresco.  It  may  change,  but  not  destroy; 
each  change  has  its  own  charm  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  Utility 
and  beauty,  material  and  spiritual,  are  blended  inseparably.  Strength 
is  not  sacrificed  for  grace  of  form,  but  grace  is  enhanced  and 
perpetuated  by  strength.  Things  seen  and  temporal  are  present, 
but  not  more  surely  than  things 
unseen  and  eternal.  Here,  if 
anywhere  in  the  world,  "every 
common  bush  is  aflame  with 
God." 

Here  the  musician  enters 
music's  holiest  sanctuary.  God's 
deep-toned  organ  sounds  on 
every  side.  The  million-voiced 
orchestra  of  the  mountains  is 
attuned  and  responsive  to  sun- 
shine, storm,  or  whispering 
wind.  Here  are  songs  without 
words,  as  tuneful,  as  soulful  as 
any  that  Mendelssohn  heard 
with  his  inner  ear.  Here  is  the 
witchery  of  moonlight  sonatas 
whose  varying  harmonies  can- 
not be  set  in  notes  upon  the 
staff.  Here  are  fugue  and  sym- 
phony, chorale  and  oratorio. 
The  baton  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  of  musicians.  This  is  the 
tuneful  realm  of  the  unheard  music  of  the  world.  He  whose  ear, 
Keplarlike,  is  tuned  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  may  here  revel 
in  the  harmonies  of  a  world  which  God  has  set  to  music — a  para- 
dise from  which  human  discords  of  greed  and  crime  and  inhumanity 
have  been  excluded.  Here  are  new  tones,  new  dominant  chords, 
new  themes  for  ballad,  or  hymn  or  Hallelujah  Chorus.  What  can- 
not these  inspirations  do  toward  stilling  the  world's  strife  and 
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tumult  and  bringing  an  inharmonious  generation  to  a  higher  plane 
where  the  echoes  of  peace  and  good  will  are  more  clearly 
discerned. 

Here  the  scientist  and  historian,  with  test  tubes  and  fire,  with 
hammer  and  miscroscope,  discover  the  vital  relations  in  rock  and 
ore,  in  tree  and  flower,  in  stream  and  soil,  in  grinding  glacial  mill 
and  gushing,  chiseling  stream,  in  cutting  storm-blast  and  in  soothing 
breeze.    Yes,  and  in  this  classroom  they  find  the  vital  relations  of 

the  ages,  each  to  the  other,  and 
all  to  the  eternal  years.  No 
museum  of  men  possesses  such 
careful,  conclusive  classifications 
of  the  phases  of  "the  time  that 
was  "  in  all  its  varying  relation- 
ships. Nor  from  such  premises 
can  they  easily  miss  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  relation  between  soul 
and  soul,  between  man  and  God. 
With  uncovered  head,  and  with 
heart  wide  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  heaven,  they  say  with 
reverent  gladness,  "Surely  God 
is  in  this  place!" 

What  holy  of  holies  lays  bare 
the  littleness  and  largeness  of 
common  life,  the  meanness  and 
majesty  of  the  human  heart  as 
it  is  here  revealed  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  of  love.  Here 
flames  a  shekinah  that  shows  the  eternal  Presence.  Here  reigns 
a  Providence  that  has  fed  and  saved  the  numberless  ages  whose 
records  are  in  rock  and  mountain  and  forest  on  every  hand.  Far 
from  the  clamor  of  the  world  the  "still  small  voice"  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  its  unhindered  message. 

One  may  go  in  unworthiness,  as  Jacob  went  to  Bethel.  He  may 
go  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  divine  leading,  as  Abram  went 
to  the  land  of  promise.  He  may  go  like  the  repulsed  Moses  to 
the  plains  of  Midian ;  or  Hke  the  exalted  Moses  to  the  glory- 
shrouded  summit  of  Sinai;  or  like  the  passion-held  Moses  to 
Nebo's  crown.  He  may  go  like  the  despairing  Elijah  to  the  ob- 
scure self-exile  of  the  juniper  tree.  With  Peter,  James  and  John 
he  may  press  the  summit  where  the  unveiled  glory  of  the  Son  of 

God  breaks  through  his  human 
limitations.  Like  the  shepherd 
king,  he  may  dwell  under  the 
voiceful  yet  silent  stars,  until, 
to  his  lonely  heart  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork." 

So,  whether  he  come  worn 
and  weary,  to  rest  his  body ; 
heart-wrung  and  embittered,  to 
lessen  his  sorrows ;  brain-fag- 
ged and  sleepless,  to  rest  his 
mind ;  or  soul-fogged  and  de- 
spairing, to  fight  out  the  warfare 
that  is  not  of  this  world,  he  may 
find  rest,  courage,  inspiration 
and  peace.  In  the  aisles  of  these 
vast  cathedrals  he  may  walk 
with  God.  In  these  tuneful 
silences  he  may  find  the  peace 
that  floweth  like  a  river.  In  the 
strength  which  setteth  fast  the  mountains  he  finds  sources  of 
vigor  for  life's  most  exacting  toil.  In  the  visions  from  the  moun- 
tain summits  he  feels  the  stirring  of  soul-aspiration  that  will  not 
be  satisfied  till  it  awakes  in  God's  Hkeness. 

To  each  of  these  students  comes  the  joyful  surprise  that  he  may 
share  his  findings  with  each  fellow  student,  without  impoverishing 
himself.    The  chemist  discovers  that  the  afiinity  of  chemicals  is  no 
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more  certain  than  the  affinity  of  colors  that  God  has  blended ;  or 
than  the  affinity  of  tones  from  which  the  harmonies  of  the  world 
are  builded ;  or  than  the  affinity  of  spirit  with  spirit,  of  man  with 
God.  The  musician  may  discover  that  the  discords  which  jar  on 
his  supersensitive  nature  are  no  more  displeasing  to  him  than  are 
the  discords  of  our  selfish  natures  to  him  who  blended  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  lily  or  the  rose,  and  who  seeks  to  restore  man  to 
his  own  image  and  likeness.  The  key  that  must  obediently  speak 
full-voiced  and  pure,  in  response  to  the  composer's  loftiest  thought, 
is  but  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  that  responds  to  God's  touch. 

The  university  of  the  mountains  ofifers  a  schedule  that  reaches 
the  needs  of  every  fiber  of  one's  being;  and  there  are  no  "con- 


flictions"  in  it.  One  can  avail  one's  self  of  every  theme  and  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  one  great  Teacher  all  the  time,  losing  not  one  breath 
of  tile  shimmering  glory  of  this  world  above  the  world,  for  the  lord 
of  art,  of  science,  of  music,  of  life,  of  religion  is  one  lord — our 
Lord.  And  at  the  end,  all  the  multifarious  disturbing  and  dis- 
tracting problems  of  common  life,  all  the  pricks  and  goads  of  the 
turmoil  from  which  one  comes,  all  the  thorny  stings  of  contact 
with  irritating  persons  and  belligerent  adversaries  are  smoothed 
and  soothed  into  a  harmonious  quietude  of  soul  which  rises  far 
above — partaking  somewhat  of  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves. From  the  university  of  the  mountains  one  goes  forth  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  that  opens  the  way  into  a  bigger,  finer,  more 
understanding  life — a  commencement  indeed! 


Our  Towline  to  a  Distressed  Labrador  Skipper 

BY  WILFRED   T.  GRENFELL 


I"  N  THE  MIDDLE  of  July  I  was  summoned  back  from  Labrador 
I  in  the  little  steamer  Strathcoija  to  be  present  at  the  launching 
of  what  I  might  call  the  Dreadnought  of  our  work  among  the 
seamen  and  fishermen  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  new,  large 
institute  for  which  we  have  for  over  ten  years  been  steadily  putting 
aside  such  funds  as  we  could  afford  was  at  last  bravely  to  fare 
forth  into  the  turmoil  and  activities  of  the  ocean  of  human  lives. 
On  the  very  day  for  us  to  leave  on  our  long  journey  to  the  south 
an  odd  thing  happened.  Just  after  daylight  a  stranger,  the  captain 
of  a  fishirig  schooner  in  great  distress,  came  unexpectedly  on  board. 

On  a  Cruel  Shore  and  in  Winter''s  Grip 

His  story  was  simple — last  fall  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  his  ves- 
sel had  been  driven  ashore  on  a  cruel  piece  of  our  coast  near 
Cape  York  on  Labrador.  The  crew  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
her,  as  she  rapidly  filled  with  water,  but  she  drove  ashore  into 
shallow  water  with  the  force  of  wind  and  sea  before  she  finally 
settled  on  the  bottom.  There  the  iron  grip  of  our  winter  had 
fallen  upon  her.  Hidden  in  coverings  of  frozen  sea  drift,  buried  in 
depths  of  drifted  snow,  accumulating  over  and  around  her  on  the 
frozen  sea  surface,  even  then  it  seemed  that  some  malignant  power 
could  not  let  her  rest,  for  the  resistless  force  of  the  ice  pack  drove 
her  farther  in  shore  over  the  jagged  bottom,  tearing  yet  more 
planking  from  her  sorely  scarred  sides.  Yet,  with  the  dauntless 
courage  of  our  seafarers,  when  May  came  round  and  the  ice 
mantle  of  the  sea  began  to  give  way  the  skipper  and  four  men 
had  left  their  winter  homes  far  to  the  southward  and  journeyed 
by  the  first  small  mail  boat  to  the  north  shore  of  the  great  gulf. 
This  plucky  Httle  ship,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  had  essayed  to 
force  a  pathway  through  the  ice-clad  billows,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
the  ice  bank  was  still  as  solid  as  in  the  depths  of  winter.  June 
was  already  upon  them ;  news  of  the  advent  of  the  great  summer 
shoals  of  fish  was  already  heralded  from  the  outposts  of  the  wire- 
less telegraphy,  away  on  the  north  coast,  beyond  the  impeding 
icefields.  In  the  very  best  of  years,  the  time  the  fish  remains  on 
the  coast  affording  a  chance  for  a  successful  voyage,  is  brief. 
Ruined  by  the  expenses  they  were  put  to,  discouraged  by  the  delays 
incurred,  with  the  conviction  being  forced  upon  them  that  the  loss 
of  their  ship,  supposing  they  could  not  raise  her,  would  be  the  least 
of  their  troubles,  if  they  lost  a  season's  fishing  as  well,  no  one 
would  have  blamed  them  if  they  had  given  up  hope  and  gone  home 
empty-handed. 

But  not  so  with  these  men.  Landing  at  the  farthest  point  the 
steamer  could  reach,  they  walked  along  shore  till  they  reached  the 
nearest  little  settlement.  There  they  purchased  an  open  rowboat, 
and  in  it  started  to  travel  over  this  sixty  miles  of  sea  and  ice 
between  them  and  the  place  where  they  had  last  seen  their  vessel. 
Now  and  then  on  the  journey  they  found  a  lake  of  open  water  in 
which  they  could  row;  then  there  was  ice  over  which  the  boat  had 
to  be  painfully  dragged;  here  again  she  would  have  to  be  hauled 
up  on  to  the  land  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  rafting  ice  sheets.  But 
at  last,  by  pluck  and  endurance,  by  sleeping  under  or  in  the  boat  as 
they  pushed  along,  they  reached  their  destination  safely,  and  without 
a  moment's  delay  set  about  a  task  which  to  most  men  would  have 
seemed  hopeless — that  of  raising  a  sunken  wreck  in  a  harbor  far 
removed  from  any  of  the  artificial  helps  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 
Buying  and  borrowing  empty  casks  from  schooners  and  shore  men, 
at  dead  low  water  they  lashed  them  under  the  old  schooner's  bilges. 
Alas !  even  at  low  tide,  the  keel,  where  the  worst  damage  was,  was 
too  far  submerged  for  them  to  reach  it.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
pass  a  sail  undergirding  the  boat,  and  as  far  as  possible  drag  it 


over  the  damaged  part;  earth  and  sods  were  then  thrown  in,  with 
the  efifect  that  as  the  water  was  pumped  out  the  onrush  of  more 
tended  to  block  the  holes,  and  to  render  each  spell  at  the  pumps 
easier.  Stout  planks  were  obtained,  and  the  necessary  tools ;  then 
sacks  of  what  is  known  as  sailors'  hard  biscuit  were  hurriedly 
dropped  into  the  breaches.  The  water  had  been  driven  out,  and 
before  the  flour  had  time  to  swell  up,  the  planks  were  tightly  nailed 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this  all  the  cement  they  had  been  able  to 
secure  was  put,  and  then  more  stones  and  earth  thrown  in.  On  the 
first  full  spring  tide,  with  the  help  of  many  fishermen,  the  vessel 
was  successfully  floated,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  captain,  he  found 
that  with  the  pumps  going  continually  the  water  could  be  kept  out 
of  her. 

Without  further  delay,  in  just  such  plight  these  five  men  had  set 
their  sails  and  sallied  out  among  the  Arctic  ice  in  the  wild  Atlantic 
north  of  the  "roaring  forties,"  to  meet  whatever  fate  should  have 
in  store  for  them.  Naturally,  the  buffeting  of  the  sea  made  the 
leaks  partly  reopen,  and  now  they  had  brought  their  craft  into  our 
harbor  to  beg  us  to  help  them  in  their  sore  trouble.  Thank  God, 
there  are  still  men  in  this  old  world  of  ours  in  whose  hearts,  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  there  dwells  the  unquenchable  fountain  of  hope 
and  courage.  Such  a  will  ever  gives  forth  midst  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty that  living  water  which  saves  at  the  time  when  no  other 
power  on  earth  can  avail. 

With  a  Crippled  Boat  in  the  Arctic  Ice 

As  this  humble  sailor,  with  his  fine,  restful  figure,  in  a  quiet, 
strong  voice,  unfolded  his  really  marvelous  tale  as  if  it  were  an 
everyday  incident,  I  was  just  praying  for  more  men  of  such  type 
in  the  world  of  spiritual  adventure  who  would  do  things  so  natur- 
ally, with  such  infinite  faith,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  is 
infectious  and  brings  other  men  to  help,  that  is  the  real  kind  of 
faith  that  saves.  However,  in  spite  of  everything  that  he  and  his 
brave  crew  could  do  to, save  the  object  of  their  love  (yes,  of  their 
love,  for  to  us  here  our  vessels  are  living  things),  it  seemed  that 
they  could  only  end  in  inevitable  failure.  There  was  the  tone  of 
sorrow  in  the  man's  voice  of  one  who  is  grieving  for  a  friend. 
When  for  years  our  ships  have  brought  us  through  so  many  dan- 
gers, have  wrested  for  us  and  our  loved  ones  from  these  reluctant 
elements  our  daily  bread,  none  of  us  think  of  our  vessel  as  "it." 
No,  it  is  "her"  we  speak  of,  and  many  a  man  would  himself  sooner 
suffer  no  little,  than  that  "she"  should  feel  the  cruelty  of  these 
rocks. 

So  far  these  men  had  saved  her.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
where  we  lay  she  rode  at  anchor,  having  crept  in  during  the  night. 
Her  mast  was  broken,  her  rigging  was  all  ragged  and  unkempt, 
her  rudder  was  gone,  her  sides  were  scrubbed  as  clean  of  paint, 
and  all  fretted  and  chafed  by  the  surging  ice,  as  if  some  "tender- 
foot" had  been  trying  to  smooth  off  the  planked  surface  with  a 
hatchet.  But  these  were  not  the  things  that  riveted  the  attention  of 
us  who  were  accustomed  to  seafaring  troubles.  The  steady 
clanking  sound  of  the  working  of  the  double  pumps  spoke  loudly 
to  our  ears,  and  the  continuous  plash  of  water  as  it  fell  noisily  into 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  harbor  proclaiined  only  too  loudly  that 
danger  and  trouble  still  lay  ahead.  Thus  far  she  had  pluckily 
fought  her  battles  against  sea,  and  through  wind  and  ice  she 
had  struggled  on  over  the  great  odds  against  her,  and  had  run 
in  here  because  her  captain  knew  that  here  only  he  could  expect 
the  help  he  now  must  have.  The  men  had  done  their  best,  but  with 
all  their  wisdom,  courage  and  ability,  the  task  had  proved  beyond 
them. 
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A  competent  quorum  of  sea  captains  from  vessels  anchored  in 
our  harbor  had  been  aboard,  had  examined  the  devoted  vessel,  and 
had  condemned  her  as  unseaworthy  and  unable  to  face  the  perils 
of  a  300-mile  voyage  in  the  Atlantic.  Their  verdict  was,  "She  is 
not  to  leave  the  harbor;  she  must  sink  and  be  lost,"  after  all  her 
struggles,  unless  we  would  help  her. 

Just  One  Question:  "Will  You  Help?'' 

There  was  only  one  question  this  fisherman  wanted  to  ask  me. 
He  is  known  as  a  firm  follower  of  the  Christ.  Yet  no  question 
of  theology  was  interesting  him.  "Will  you  help  us  ?"  was  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  The  Strathcona  is  but  a  very  small  boat ;  her 
draft  is  purposely  light,  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  uncharted  shoals. 
The  years  have  added  deck  houses,  heavy  and  high  wireless  poles, 
and  much  top  hamper,  lessening  the  vessel's  stability.  She  has 
no  hold  or  ballast,  and  is  all  hospital  and  cabin  space.  We  were 
due  at  the  important  function  of  launching  the  Seamen's  Home,  far 
to  the  south,  and  had  already  postponed  our  start  as  late  as  we 
dared.  Not  a  soul  of  us  wished  to  be  burdened  on  our  long  jour- 
ney by  towing  a  large  and  partly  water-logged  schooner.  There 
was  no  money  for  us  in  it,  anyhow,  even  if  our  coal  bill  were 
defrayed;  the  owner  was  only  a  poor  man,  and  the  captain  showed 
us  a  letter  stating  that  we  could  not  expect  any  insurance  to  pay 
expenses.  And  after  all  what  was  this  man  to  us?  An  absolute 
stranger  from  at  least  500  miles  away.  We  had  never  seen  one 
another  before  in  our  lives,  and  probably  never  would  again.  What 
claim  had  he  on  us?  We  had  plenty  of  work  of  our  own,  with 
1,000  miles  of  coast  line  to  range;  with  five  hospitals,  an  orphanage, 
industrial  work,  reindeer  and  other  problems ;  with  this  new  insti- 
tute and  our  other  worries,  no  one  could  say  anything  if  we  did 
make  some  excuse  to  get  of¥  this  apparently  very  undesirable  task. 

And  yet,  here  stood  a  brother  in  need,  a  brother  who  had  done 
his  best,  but  failed,  asking  for  the  help  we  had  to  give,  if  only  we 
were  willing.  What  would  the  great  Master  do?  What  did  he  do 
when  the  halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind  called  not  for  doctrine 
but  for  help?  As  I  read  the  old  story,  he  lost  no  time  in  talking, 
he  just  helped  them;  and  as  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  this  poor 
fellow's  place,  and  think  that  I  was  asking  the  Master,  as  I  so 
often  have  to,  for  strength  without  which  I  know  that  I  alone  should 
only  find  failure,  and  which  I  know  he  alone  has  to  give,  that  sense 
which  we  call  common,  but  which  is  truly  divine,  was  inexorable. 
It  stood  there  an  embodied  figure  before  me.  It  said  plainly,  this 
is  no  time  to  tell  this  man  you  are  sorry,  and  do  nothing.  It  is 
not  a  Christian  act  to  promise  to  pray  for  him  and  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  real  prayer  of  effort. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  we  who  claim,  with  others,  the 
name  of  Christ's  followers  could  possibly  do,  and  that  was  to  give 
him  the  end  of  our  towline. 

I  may  as  well  confess  it.  Our  petition  for  light  nights  and 
smooth  seas  was  not  granted.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  thick  of  fog 
the  first  night.    We  came  so  close  to  striking  an  iceberg  that  the 


broken  debris  floating  in  its  wake  thundered  noisily  against  our 
thin  steel  sides  before  we  were  aware  of  an  immense  ghostly  cliff 
towering  over  our  mast  tops,  within  a  few  feet  of  our  bow.  On 
the  second  day  a  head  wind  sprang  up ;  the  heavy  swell  made  the 
schooner  behind  us  drag  us  so  heavily  that  little  or  no  headway 
could  be  made;  night  was  upon  us  before  we  could  make  harbor. 
To  make  sure  in  the  darkness,  with  the  length  of  line  now  rendered 
necessary,  that  the  schooner  was  keeping  behind  us,  we  had  bright 
lights  both  on  our  quarter  and  her  bow.  We  were  driven  now  into 
turning  our  prayer  into  one  for  powers  equal  to  our  tasks,  and  no 
longer  for  tasks  equal  to  our  powers.  Daylight  came  at  length  and 
we  sighted  land,  and  at  last  we  rounded  the  last  headland  and  ran 
into  harbor. 

Our  chain  had  scarcely  done  running  through  the  hawse  pipes,, 
when  once  more  our  brother  in  distress  was  standing  on  board,, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand  that  only  a 
grateful  heart  is  capable  of,  he  thanked  us  for  our  message,  and 
we  felt  that  joy  which  only  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
message  of  love  can  afford,  that  message  which  is  itself  the  purpose 
for  which  God  gives  us  our  lives. 

The  following  day  the  great  auditorium  and  the  rooms  adjoining 
were  crowded  to  the  limit  to  hear  the  famous  speakers  who  had  come 
to  bid  us  goodspeed.  From  England,  Canada  and  America  deputa- 
tions interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  work  came  to  encourage  and 
help  at  the  launch.  Here  is  a  Seaman's  Home  for  sailors  of  every 
country  who  ply  their  calling  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  great 
Atlantic.  In  large  numbers,  year  in  and  year  out,  they  seek  sym- 
pathy, shelter  and  business  in  this  wondrous  harbor,  where  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  that  interpretation  of  the  Evangel  which  the 
ever-increasing  enlightenment  of  the  human,  mind  alone  accepts 
today  as  orthodox.  Built  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  do  business 
in  the  great  waters,  by  the  loving  forethought  of  friends  who  are 
unknown  to  them,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  by  in  a  time  which 
is  dangerous,  it  offers  just  what  they  need,  not  to  save  merely  the 
wrecked  craft  from  its  natural  end,  but  far  better,  to  save  from  the 
cruel  galling  of  the  rocks,  from  the  temptation  that  leads  to  dis- 
aster, by  offering  the  invaluable  help  of  a  cheerful  and  attractive 
environment.  It  is  an  unanswerable  message;  it  calls  louder  than 
any  exposition  of  creed  or  sect;  it  is  as  eloquent  as  the  love  of  God 
it  reincarnates.  Our  physical  eyes  shall  never  see  his  presence,  our 
physical  ears  shall  never  hear  his  voice,  but  the  reality  of  his  love 
and  his  message  is  revealed  to  us  as  it  is  reincarnated  in  these  mes- 
sages his  children  are  permitted  to  give. 

There  is  needed  at  once  to  help  the  institute  to  start  without 
anxiety  for  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $10,000.  To  many  this  sum 
seems  impossble,  but  to  others  who  are  even  now  approaching  the 
time  when  that  which  has  been  lent  them  shall  be  called  in  again 
by  the  Giver  no  doubt  this  will  appear  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
vestment of  that  kind  which  never  fails  to  bring  as  its  eternal 
reward  the  true  joy  of  the  Master  which  he  has  told  us  he  permits 
us  to  share  with  him. 


Of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

The  "Vaudeville  Woman"  Who  Sought  Comfort  in  an  "In- 
fiddel"  Booklet  and  How  She  Found  It  — but  Not  There 

BY  ELIZABETH  PRICE 


WHY,  HOW  ARE  you,  Wheeler,  okl  man?  Where  did  you 
hail  from?"  "Dick  Grimes,  is  this  yourself?  Glad  to  see 
you — I  sure  am."  After  which  greeting  and  a  handshake 
that  rattled  lamps  overhead  the  two  men  settled  down  together  into 
the  seat  the  first  speaker  had  been  occupying  alone.  They  were  in 
the  smoker  of  a  westbound  train  which  Henry  Wheeler  had  boarded 
at  the  last  station.  He  and  his  just-discovered  friend  were  travel- 
ing men  who  covered  large  territory  and  occasionally  met  in  some 
such  unexpected  fashion. 

"It's  good  to  see  you,  Hank,"  exclaimed  Grimes.  "You're  looking 
well  and  prosperous — get  on  to  the  shiny  suitcase  and  the  brand  new 
raincoat!    Struck  it  rich  lately?" 

Wheeler  smiled.  "If  you'd  seen  me  a  month  ago,  you  wouldn't 
have  asked  such  foolish  questions,  Dick.  Old  suitcase  rubbed  to 
rags  and  old  raincoat  in  shreds,  so  it  was  a  question  of  new  ones 
or  go  without.  How  goes  it  with  you?  Any  wonderful  experi- 
ences since  I  saw  you?" 

"Let's  see — when  was  that?  Just  a  year  last  Saturday — I  remem- 
ber because  I  had  just  started  out  on  this  same  long  jaunt,  over  to 
the  big  water.    I  don't  take  this  trip  but  once  a  year. 


"Say,  Hank,  do  you  recollect  that  vaudeville  outfit  on  the  train? 
They  boarded  about  the  time  you  left,  I  think." 

"Yes,  I  know  there  was  a  troupe  of  some  kind.  We  drummers 
are  always  bumping  into  such  and  they  don't  make  much  impression 
on  me.    Why?    Got  a  yarn  to  spin?" 

"Yes,  if  you  don't  object.  I've  had  those  people  on  my  mind 
since  I've  been  traveling  over  this  same  route,  till  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  work  them  off  on  somebody  else." 

"Want  me  to  lay  the  ghost,  eh?    Fire  away — I'm  game." 

"There  was  about  thirty  of  them  in  all — leading  lady,  soubrette, 
hero,  villain,  clown  and  the  usual  assortment  of  dancers,  acrobats, 
jugglers  and  strong  men.  Yes,  I  saw  them  play  till  I  knew  every 
trick  and  turn  by  heart.  They  were  doing  a  lot  of  one-night 
stands  and  I  was  looking  up  some  doubtful  accounts  for  my  firm 
in  pretty  much  the  same  territory.  So  it  happened  we  traveled 
along  together,  off  and  on,  for  some  little  time. 

"They  were  a  decent  lot — flashy  and  not  too  refined,  but  not  half 
bad.  We  got  snowed  up  in  Canada  once  and  spent  so  long  in  the 
digging-out  process  that  everybody  got  chummy  before  it  was  over. 
You  know  how  companions  in  misery  will  do." 
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"Yes — know  from  experience.  Would  have  chummed  with  an 
orang-outang  more  than  once  if  one  had  been  handy,  just  for  the 
sake  of  company."  Wheeler  spoke  with  feeling  and  his  neighbor 
nodded  sympathetically. 

"Well,  in  this  gang  there  was  a  young  couple  and  their  baby. 
Queer  jumble  it  was,  too.  The  man  was  French,  Phillippe  La- 
pouraille,  if  you  please.  Never  mistake  that  for  Irish,  would  you? 
His  wife  was  a  little  Mexican-Spanish  girl,  and  as  marked  a  type 
as  I  ever  ran  across.  Lolita  was  her  name  and  she  did  a  Spanish 
dance  that  would  make  your  eyes  snap.  Grace  was  no  name  for  it, 
and  the  girl  was  pretty  as  a  picture — melting  black  eyes,  with  lashes 
an  inch  long  and  hair  like  a  raven's  wing." 

"Look  out,  man,  you'll  wax  poetical,"  warned  Wheeler  laughingly. 

"Plently  of  material  for  poetry  there,"  declared  his  friend. 
"Frenchy  guarded  her  like  a  dragon — he  was  the  afore-mentioned 
villain,  and  probably  acted  the  part  in  private  as  well  as  public. 
Their  baby,  Marguerite,  2  years  old,  was  as  cute  a  little  tyke  as 
any  hardened  old  bachelor  ever  made  love  to,  and,  man,  that 
woman  loved  her  child  till  it  made  your  heart  hurt  to  see  her. 
She'd  hold  Marguerite  while  the  baby  slept,  fairly  devouring  her 
with  those  wonderful  eyes,  and  dropping  kisses  on  every  little  curl 
she  could  reach.  Never  tired — never  cross — just  nothing  but  one 
bunch  of  mother  love.    So  much  for  them." 

"Fair,  for  an  amateur,"  commended  Wheeler,  adding,  "after  all 
your  practice  in  relating  anecdotes,  you  may  aspire  to  be  classed 
among  the  professionals  now." 

"Not  on  your  life — same  old  prosy  rambler  and  always  will  be." 
Dick  grinned.  "You  see,  I  don't  always  get  so  polite  and  respon- 
sive an  audience  as  my  present  one,  so  I  can't  keep  polished  up  to 
my  highest  gloss.  I  was  getting  ready  to  introduce  the  Strong 
Man,  when  interrupted." 

"By  all  means,  proceed." 

"I  intended  to.  Senor  Guillaume  Johansky  was  the  name  on  the 
programs,  Bill  Johnson  for  short.  Big  Bill  his  fellow  players 
called  him.  Huge  and  raw-boned,  a  voice  like  a  foghorn  and  the 
grip  of  a  giant  in  those  great  hands  of  his.  Red-headed,  blue-eyed, 
grim  and  silent.  Seldom  spoke  of  his  own  accord  and  he  didn't 
perform  any  variations  when  he  had  to  answer  a  question.  Never 
got  cold  or  tired  as  far  as  one  could  judge  by  appearances.  You 
know  the  sort — all-'round  unresponsive." 

"Seen  them  by  the  dozen  in  my  time,"  coincided  Wheeler.  "Might 
as  well  try  to  be  intimate  with  an  ice  cream  freezer." 

"You've  caught  my  meaning  to  the  dot,  sir.  That  was  Bill 
Johnson.  But,  man,  that  giant  was  putty  in  Marguerite's  hands. 
She  commanded  with  her  pretty  imperiousness,  and  he  obeyed — 
played  monkey  or  horse — sung  lullabies  that  would  half  deafen  you 
and  took  her  to  'Banbury  Cross'  with  a  ponderousness  that  shook 
the  car.  She  loved  him  devotedly — called  him  'Johnnie'  in  her  baby 
way,  and  nestled  into  his  heart  like  a  bird  in  it's  nest. 

***** 

"Bill  and  Lolita  and  baby  Marguerite  were  the  characters  in  the 
bunch.  The  rest  were  like  the  ordinary  run — good  of  their  kind, 
but  I  wouldn't  throw  bouquets  at  the  kind.  Miss  Welch,  leading 
lady,  pleasant,  but  so  covered  with  affectations  you  couldn't  put  a 
pin  down  between  'em — as  my  mother  used  to  say  of  measles. 
Soubrette  pretty  but  jealous  as  the  dickens ;  hero  handsome  but  as 
unheroic  as  a  selfish  man  can  be." 

"Characters  defined  with  sufficient  clearness.  Let  the  band  play 
on."  Wheeler's  tone  was  bantering,  but  Dick  Grimes's  face  had 
sobered  suddenly. 

"It  was  after  we  had  pulled  out  of  the  snowdrift  and  started  on 
our  way  that  Marguerite  got  sick.  Croup  it  was — I'd  heard  the 
cough  before.  Well— there  wasn't  a  doctor  on  the  train,  nor  any- 
body else,  it  seemed,  worth  powder  to  blow  'em  up.  We  couldn't 
hurry — couldn't  do  a  thing  but  plow  slowly  ahead.  You  know 
how  travel  is  in  winter  up  among  the  Canadian  rockies." 

'"Yes,  I  know — been  there." 

"It's  hard  to  tell  it,  Wheeler.  Confound  the  luck,  it  makes  a  baby 
of  me  every  time  I  think  of  it.  Croup  doesn't  make  any  allowances 
for  delays — it's  now  or  never.  In  her  case  it  was  never — she 
died  before  we  could  get  help." 

"No !" 

"Fact.     Wish  it  wasn't.     Confound  the  luck."     The  narrator 
paused  to  wipe  his  eyes  and  steady  his  voice. 
"The  little  mother?"  asked  Wheeler  softly. 

"Just  sat  and  held  her  baby  close  to  her  breast.  Wouldn't  let 
us  touch  her — wouldn't  eat  or  drink ;  never  shed  a  tear  or  spoke  a 
word  only  to  decline  everything  in  her  pretty,  broken  English. 

"Frenchy  scolded  and  commanded,  but  she  only  looked  at  him  as 
if  she  didn't  hear,  and  sat  as  before,  dropping  soft  kisses  on  the 
baby's  curls  and  murmuring  love  words  over  the  little  still  face. 

"Big  Bill  telegraphed  ahead  at  the  first  station  and  had  an 


undertaker  meet  us  at  the  next  slop,  which  wasn't  far  away.  I 
got  off  with  them — hadn't  any  business  there,  but  I  couldn't  get 
away  from  that  woman's  eyes.  I  was  afraid  she'd  do  something 
desperate  when  she  had  to  give  her  baby  up,  but  she  didn't. 

"The  company  played  that  night,  but  Lolita  did  not  take  part. 
Instead,  she  stood  in  her  dressing  room  looking  out  into  the  snowy 
darkness,  straining  her  eyes  toward  the  cemetery  where  Marguerite 
was  lying.  I  was  there — behind  the  scenes,  ready  to  hold  her  back 
if  she  tried  to  rush  away.  Everybody  felt  the  gloom  of  the 
thing.  Miss  Welch  went  in  once  and  begged  Lolita  to  come  away 
from  the  window  over  by  the  fire,  but  the  girl  shook  her  head. 
'I  do  not  want  them — light  and  warm.  She  is  in  the  cold  and  dark. 
Oh,  my  baby  wants  her  mother.'  Miss  Welch  turned  away  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"The  little  soubrette  scolded  because  she  had  cried  her  make-up 
into  splotches  and  the  hero  was  nothing  short  of  cross.  'How  can 
you  expect  a  man  to  sing  with  a  lump  like  a  walnut  in  his  throat?' 
he  demanded,  but  no  one  answered  him. 

"Big  Bill?  He  strode  up  and  down  the  limited  space,  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  till  you'd  think  they  would  have  worn 
furrows  in  the  twenty-four  hours  they'd  been  at  it.  He  had  cut 
a  curl  off  the  little  bright  head  before  the  coffin  was  closed  and 
once  in  a  while  he'd  take  it  out  and  look  at  it  and  give  a  sob  that 
sounded  like  it  tore  it's  way  from  his  feet.  I  noticed  the  curl 
was  in  a  small,  red  book  and  the  book  in  a  flat  wooden  case  with 
a  clasp,  but  as  soon  as  I  spoke  of  it.  Big  Bill  shut  up  like  a  clam. 

"As  for  Frenchy,  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  after 
his  work  on  the  stage  was  done,  till  suddenly  he  came  in  covered 
with  snow.  'Here,  Lolita,'  he  said,  handing  her  a  little  booklet — 
something  like  a  tract  in  appearance.  'Ze  managaire  he  say  eet  ees 
good  for  you  zat  you  read  zis — eet  make  you  feel  bettaire.  Eet  ees 
useless  zat  you  feel  bad  like  zis,  Lolita.' 

"After  the  show  we  went  back  to  the  train.  The  troupe  had  a 
special  car  on  for  a  long  jump  to  the  Coast,  but  they  let  me  in 
whenever  I  wanted  to  go,  so  I  strolled  back  now  and  then  to  see 
if  Lolita  did  any  resting.  She  wouldn't  go  to  bed,  but  sat  in  an 
unoccupied  compartment  and  pored  over  that  booklet — reading  it 
over  and  over. 

"I  didn't  wonder  she  couldn't  sleep — I  couldn't,  myself,  just  for 
thinking  of  that  Httle  lonely  baby,  away  back  in  the  frozen  ground. 

"It  must  have  been  i  o'clock  when  Big  Bill  came  in  the  smoker 
where  I  was  sitting  and  dropped  down  beside  me.  'Do  you  know 
what  that  girl's  got?'  he  demanded  fiercely.  'I  s'posed  it  was  some- 
thing religious  till  just  now.  It's  some  darned  nonsense,  written 
by  a  bloomin'  infiddel  about  a  dead  baby.  Infiddel,  mind  you,  and 
she's  almost  eating  it  up,  trying  to  find  the  comfort  they  promised. 
But  it  ain't  there — of  course  it  ain't.  What  do  infiddels  know  about 
dead  babies?' 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  say — Bill  had  never  addressed  so  many 
sentences  to  me  before,  all  put  together.  Plainly,  he  was  agitated. 
But  he  didn't  wait  for  a  reply.  Out  of  his  pocket  came  the  flat 
wooden  case  and  the  little  red  book.  'New  Testament,'  he  ex- 
plained. 'Got  it  for  doing  a  Sunday  school  stunt  when  I  was  a  kid. 
I've  carried  it  ever  since  I  took  to  the  road.  Came  to  see  if  you 
could  tell  me  where  something  is  about  children  coming  to  him— 
the  good  Lord,  you  know.  That  poor  little  heathen  mother,  she 
don't  know  him  like  mothers  ought  to.'  I  had  to  own,  shame- 
facedly, that  I  couldn't  help  him  out. 

"Then,  Wheeler,  he  leaned  back  and  began  to  hunt,  and  I  knew 
he'd  find  what  he  was  after  if  it  was  there.  It  was  a  long  hour  be- 
fore he  stirred,  then  he  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation  that 
startled  me.  'I've  got  it! — it  was  part  of  my  Sunday  school  stunt,' 
he  said,  then  read  it  to  me  in  a  voice  that  shook,  pencilled  it 
heavily  all  around,  and  took  swift  leave. 

***** 

"Awhile  after  I  went  back  again.  Evtrybody  in  the  special  was 
asleep  except  Lolita  and  Big  Bill.  I  walked  down  the  aisle,  but  no 
one  heard  me.  'There  ain't  no  infiddel  in  the  world  that  knows 
anything  about  it,  Lolita.'  The  gruff  voice  was  softened  till  it  was 
hardly  recognizable.  'It's  just  the  good  Lord — him  that  says  right 
here  in  his  own  handwriting,  as  you  may  say,  "Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  He's  got  her,  Lolita,  safe  and  sound,  cuddled 
right  up  in  his  arms  this  blessed  minute,  and  she's  going  to  wait 
right  there  till  her  mother  comes.  She  ain't  lonesome  or  frightenec3 
or  sick,  and  she  never  will  be,  any  more.  There  ain't  any  doubt 
about  it — I  got  it  from  my  own  mother,  before  she  went  up  there 
herself.  Girl,  we  can  get  along  somehow  when  everything's  plain 
sailing,  but  what  you  need  now  is  the  good  Lord.  He  wants  to  help 
you  and  he  can  do  it,  all  right — just  you  try  him  and  see.' 
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"I  slipped  away  then,  unseen.  I've  heard  a  good  many  sermons 
in  my  life,  but  never  one  that  'hit  the  spot'  as  Big  Bill's  did  that 
night.  I  bought  a  Bible  for  myself  after  that  and  I've  read  it 
pretty  steady.  I've  amended  Big  Bill's  comment,  for  myself,  for 
I  have  found  that  whether  sailing  is  plain  or  stormy,  we're  a  good 
deal  better  off  if  we  depend  on  the  Lord." 

"You're  right,  Grimes.  I'm  no  church  man,  but  I  believe  that 
heartily,"  said  Wheeler  earnestly.    "And  Lolita?" 

"I  slipped  back  to  the  special  toward  daylight.  Big  Bill  sat  silent 
and  erect,  a  light  in  his  eyes  I'd  never  seen  there  before.  He  lifted 
a  warning  finger  as  I  approached.  Lolita  lay  on  the  seat  she  had 
occupied  all  night,  sleeping  like  a  baby,  with  her  cheek  pillowed  on 
the  open  page  of  the  little  Testament  where  she  had  found  the 
Comforter.    The  booklet  lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor." 

A  Day  in  August 

BY  HENRY  ALEXANDER  LAVELY 

All  nature  rests  in  undisturbed  repose ; 

The  sunflower  looks  upon  the  morning  sun 

As  he  begins  his  golden  race  to  run ; 
The  languid  air  through  every  blossom  blows 
Till  all  around  the  sweetest  perfume  flows ; 

And  all  the  homes  are  full  of  peace  and  calm, 

As  the  expiring  notes  of  song  or  psalm. 
And  soothed  to  rest  are  life's  perplexing  woes. 
The  crystal  lake  reflects  the  fleecy  sky. 

And,  as  the  wondrous  day  draws  to  its  end. 
The  clouds  are  tinted  with  a  crimson  dye, 

And  to  the  scene  their  richest  beauty  lend, 
^^'hile  all  the  grandeur  heaven  and  earth  supply 

In  one  transcendent  wave  of  glory  blend. 


Preferred  Young  Man  to  Whisky 

THE  FIRM  OF  E.  D.  Morgan  and  Company,  whose  founder 
was  in  later  life  the  "war  governor"  of  the  state  of  New 
York  and  United  States  senator,  is  still  in  business  in  the 
Wall  street  section,  New  York  City,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  surviving  junior  partner,  John  T.  Terry,  now  90  years  of 
age.  Although  so  far  advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Terry,  who  is  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Irvington,  New  York,  travels  to 
the  city  in  a  motor  car  four  days  out  of  each  week  and  spends  four 
hours  at  his  desk. 

It  was  in  1840  that  Mr.  Terry's  father  learned  from  Mr.  Morgan, 
with  whom  he  had  a  strong  personal  friendship,  that  the  merchant 
would  like  to  associate  himself  with  a  young  man  who  could  be 
trained  up  to  carry  on  the  business.  The  elder  Terry  proposed  his 
18-year-old  son,  and  the  young  man  was  invited  to  call  at  the 
Morgan  ofiice.  When  he  entered  the  merchant's  room,  his  eye 
noted  a  bottle  of  liquor  standing  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  conver- 
sation ran  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
was  offering  his  visitor  employment  when  the  latter  interposed: 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Morgan,  but  I  see  a  bottle  of  liquor  here.  Does 
your  house  sell  liquor  along  with  other  merchandise? 

"Yes,  that  is  one  line  of  our  trade,"  answered  the  merchant. 
"In  that  case,  sir,"  was  the  instant  and  sturdy  response,  "I  shall 
have  to  decline  your  offer.    I  cannot  be  associated  with  any  busi- 
ness where  liquors  are  handled." 

Mr.  Morgan  was  doubtless  surprised,  but  he  showed  no  annoy- 
ance.   He  simply  answered : 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  that  part  of  the  business. 
If  you  will  come  in  with  us,  we  won't  sell  any  more  liquors." 

And  no  man  ever  bought  intoxicants  from  E.  D.  Morgan  and 
Company  from  that  day  to  this. 


An  Act  of 

Modern 

Chivalry 


CHIVALRY  HAS  ever  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  and  the 
novelists — which  is  well  for  the  race.  Men  become  like 
what  they  admire;  so  we  rear  our  boys  upon  tales  of 
knightly  courage,  of  loyalty  to  friendship  and  of  hard  tasks  dared 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  The  Wayfarer  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  scenes  of  these  feats  of  derring-do  are  too  commonly  laid  "in 
the  brave  days  of  old,"  which  were  not  one  whit 
braver  or  more  romantic  than  this  present  year 
of  our  Lord;  and  immeasurably  less  chivalrous. 
He  would  have  our  youth  trained  to  see  the 
heroism,  the  knightliness,  the  romance  of  the 
life  of  our  own  time.  These  lie  all  about  us. 
Even  so  limited  an  observer  as  the  Wayfarer 
could  write  a  new  "Book  of  Golden  Deeds" 
with  no  incident  in  it  more  than  ten  years  old. 
All  of  this  is  introductory,  of  course,  to  a  case  in  point. 

The  instance  in  the  Wayfarer's  mind  which  clamors  for  expression 
through  his  pen  has  as  its  setting  the  present  thrilling  events  in 
Korea — a  situation  more  full  of  dramatic  factors  than  the  world  has 
yet  realized :  there  are  all  the  events  and  characters  of  a  first-class 
international  novel  in  the  full  story  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
Christians  in  Korea.  A  golden  cord  running  through  such  a  book 
should  be  the  record  of  how  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  has 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  single  one  of  its  members  involved. 
Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho.  ^       ^       ^  ^ 

One's  blood  is  stirred  as  he  learns  how  this  great  denomination 
lent  itself,  with  instant  dispatch  and  with  all  the  resourcefulness  at 
its  command,  to  the  succor  of  one  lone  Korean,  languishing  in  jail 
in  the  far-away  capital  of  the  ancient  land  of  Chosen.  The  world 
has  grown  used  to  making  allowances  for  official  delay  and  in- 
activity, and  perhaps  nobody  would  have  criticised  had  the  Southern 
^Methodist  bishops  and  secretaries  said,  "We  have  only  one  man  in- 
volved in  this  whole  case.  Our  work  is  not  threatened  and  our 
missionaries  have  not  been  troubled.  We'll  let  Brother  Yun  stand 
or  fall  with  the  big  crowd  of  Presbyterians  under  arrest  and  trust 
the  Lord  to  deliver  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  saved  from  any  misstep 
that  might  injure  our  work.   And  we  will  all  pray  for  Brother  Yun." 

The  Wayfarer  imagines  he  can  hear  big-hearted  Bishop  Candler 
fairly  snort  at  such  a  proposal.  That  is  not  the  way  they  do  things 
down  South.  From  the  first  hour  to  the  present  the  cables  have 
been  kept  busy — this  is  no  time  to  count  cable  tolls.  Reasoning 


that  the  place  of  the  ranking  officers  is  on  the  firing  line,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  Pinson,  was  rushed  off 
to  Korea  on  the  first  steamer,  that  there  might  be  a  church  officer 
of  authority  present  at  the  trial,  prepared  to  spend  whatever  money 
was  needed  and  to  take  other  proper  measures  for  Baron  Yun's 
defense.  Repeated  trips  were  made  to  Washington  by  delegations 
of  bishops  and  other  church  representatives.  The  public  men  who 
are  members  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  were  called  into 
counsel  and  cooperation — a  significant  instance  of  the  possibilities 
of  Christian  organization.  The  whole  denomination,  even  to  the 
remote  rural  churches,  was  quickly  informed  of  the  Korean  situa- 
tion and  set  to  praying  for  the  brother  in  bonds. 

>{i  ^  ^  *  sj; 

Meanwhile,  the  personality  of  Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho,  his  life  in 
America  and  Korea,  his  phenomenal  linguistic  and  scholarly  ac- 
complishments-, his  romantic  repudiation  of  a  public  career  that  he 
might  minister  in  the  gospel,  his  spotless  reputation  as  the  fore- 
most Christian  in  Korea — all  these  were  set  forth  to  the  members 
of  the  church.  Every  such  article  carried  the  implied  message, 
"This  man,  one  of  our  own,  is  in  peril  of  his  life;  we  must  stand 
by  him  at  the  throne  of  grace  and  before  the  courts  of  earth." 

All  this  has  been  done  without  self-exploitation.  There  has  been 
a  skillful  avoidance  of  publicity  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
church  for  Yun's  relief,  along  with  a  consistent  effort  to  center 
public  attention  upon  the  situation  in  Korea.  These  splendid 
fighters  have  done  no  posing;  yet  their  loyal  attitude  has  been  as 
free  from  truculency  as  from  sycophancy.  They  have  been  con- 
siderate of  Japan,  but  not  forgetful  of  their  primary  obligation  to 
their  own  and  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

***** 

Naturally,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  full  details  of  how 
gallantly  a  great  denomination  has  rallied  to  the  support  of  one  of 
its  members  and  representatives  may  not  be  told.  It  is  enough  for 
the  public  to  know  that  the  Christian  tie  is  a  vital  thing,  and  that 
loyalty  is  not  an  outgrown  virtue.  Great  wheels  of  official  ma- 
chinery have  been  set  to  turning  in  at  least  three  capitals ;  the 
highest  type  of  diplomatic  strategy  has  been  employed;  fearless 
men  have  not  hesitated  to  challenge  a  proud  nation  to  an  accounting 
— and  all  because  one  Christian  is  in  danger  of  dying  for  his  faith. 
It  is  time  for  the  great  congregation  to  arise  and  sing,  "Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds."  The  Wayfarer. 
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The  Homeless  Within  Our  Gates 


BY  HILDA  RICHMOND 


IF  I  COULD  have  seen  my  way  clear  to 
take  Aunt  Mary  I  certainly  would  have 
done  so,"  a  lady  was  explaining  to  her 
friends.  "It  did  look  hard  to  send  her  to  a 
home  for  old  people,  but  she  will  be  well  cared 
for  there  and  be  more  comfortable  than  I 
could  have  made  her.  You  know  our  home  is 
small  and  I  have  such  incompetent  help  that 
I  just  couldn't  take  her.  And  then,  my  hus- 
band likes  to  enjoy  a  quiet  home  and  have  my 
companionship,  which  would  be  impossible  with 
a  delicate  old  lady  in  the  house.  In  these  days 
when  so  many  men  seek  amusement  elsewhere 
than  in  their  homes  I  think  it  is  a  wife's  busi- 
ness to  make  home  as  attractive  as  possible." 

The  other  members  of  the  sewing  circle 
quite  agreed  with  her,  and  the  talk  drifted  on 
to  the  question  of  where  duty  outside  the  im- 
mediate home  circle  began  and  ended.  It  was 
the  unanimous  verdict  that  outsiders,  however 
close  the  tie  of  blood,  have  no  real  claim  on  the 
home  of  any  relative,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  provide  for  them  elsewhere  and 
keep  the  home  circle  intact.  In  short,  wedded 
love  was  so  precious  and  so  sacred  a  thing 
that  it  must  be  preserved  at  all  cost. 

***** 
But  one  truth  was  quite  overlooked  in  the 
discussion — love  never  faileth.  Love  so  feeble 
that  it  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  an  "outsider" 
is  not  love  at  all,  but  selfishness.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  test  of  affection 
should  be  applied  to  every  young  couple ;  but 
if  necessity  demands  opening  the  home  haven 
to  some  one  of  God's  helpless,  aged  or  af- 
flicted, it  should  be  done  without  rebellion. 

If  this  step  becomes  necessary,  the  suffer- 
ing, if  there  is  suffering,  is  not  confined  to  one 
side.  As  a  rule  the  one  who  must  enter  the 
home  circle  as  an  unwelcome  member  suffers 
more  than  the  husband  or  wife  ever  dreams 
of.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  torn  loose  from  one's 
independence  and  the  precious  associations  of 
one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Therefore  if  the  time 
comes  that  the  aged  and  feeble  father  cannot 
keep  house  alone,  or  the  crippled  mother  has 
not  means  enough  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  a 
separate  establishment,  or  a  child  is  left  home- 
less, or  a  delicate  sister  must  be  provided  for, 
the  least  that  one  can  do  is  to  make,  with  all 
the  gentle  graciousness  of  true  welcome,  a 
place  at  the  hearthside  for  the  one  whose 
lot,  at  best,  is  a  harsh  one. 

It  must  be  because  of  a  certain  kinship  which 
mutual  cares  bring  that  usually  it  is  the  woman 
with  the  heaviest  burdens  and  the  smallest 
house  and  income  who  holds  out  the  helping 
hand  in  time  of  need.  And  she  never  dreams, 
<_-ither,  of  talking  nonsense  about  such  a  course 
destroying  love.  She  knows  that  to  her  who 
hath  the  quality  of  loving  self-sacrifice,  more  love 
shall  be  given.  In  one  family  circle  in  which  a 
feeble  mother  had  to  give  up  her  independent 
home,  the  only  child  who  welcomed  her  was  the 
busy  daughter  who  had  a  houseful  of  children. 
The  sitting  room  had  to  be  turned  over  to 
"grandma,"  and  the  whole  family  had  to  plan 
and  contrive  to  make  room  for  her,  yet  they 
always  managed  somehow.  The  other  daugh- 
ters and  the  sons,  with  roomy,  comfortable 
houses  and  ample  incomes,  "regretted"  that 
circumstances  did  not  allow  them  to  offer  the 
old  lady  the  freedom  of  their  homes.  But  one 
had  a  musical  daughter,  who  would  annoy  the 
invalid ;  another  lived  in  an  unhealthy  part 
of  the  country,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 
One  daughter-in-law,  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
the  shirkers,  remarked  in  self-justification  :  "It 
does  break  up  a  home  so  to  have  to  take  any- 
body in  these  days.  Poor  Amy  never  seems  to 
think  about  her  husband  and  keeping  his  love, 
so  perhaps  she  won't  mind  an  outsider." 
***** 
"Poor  Amy,"  however,  found  grandma  a 
benediction  in  the  home.  The  children  toned 
down  their  noisy  exuberance  the  better  to 
meet  her  gentleness;  the  husband  enjoyed  a 
mothering  he  had  never  known  in  his  orphaned 


boyhood,  and  Amy  found  her  a  comforting  re- 
pository of  all  the  family  troubles. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  very  thing 
women  feel  sure  will  rout  love  binds  them 
more  securely  to  their  husbands.  A  young 
woman  who  was  obliged,  much  against  her  will, 
to  shelter  her  feeble  mother-in-law  for  some 
months,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  act  won 
her  husband  from  his  wandering  ways  and 
cemented  her  to  him  more  closely  than  any- 
thing else  could  have  done.  The  young  man 
was  inclined  to  be  dissipated  and  to  stay  away 
from  home  at  night;  but  10  his  wife's  surprise 
her  devotion  to  his  mother  changed  him  com- 
pletely. "If  Mary  can  do  all  that,  what  ought 
I  to  do?"  he  said  to  himself,  and  that  settled 
the  question  for  all  time. 

No,  love  isn't  discouraged  when  somebody 
must  be  taken  into  the  sacred  home  circle 
and  provided  for;  it  is  strengthened  and  deep- 
ened, as  the  willing  and  faithful  performance 
of  duty  must  always  strengthen  love.  Love, 
true  love,  can  stand  scandal,  disgrace,  poverty, 
affliction,  sickness,  loss  of  beauty — everything 
that  people  are  called  upon  to  bear.  Love 
which  is  not  true  might  fly  out  of  the  window 
when  the  relative  comes  in  at  the  door,  but 
true  love  never.  The  woman  who  finds  herself 
forced  to  admit  an  outsider  to  her  home  and 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  may  rest 
assured  that  love  burns  only  the  brighter  when 
fed  with  the  fuel  of  unselfishness.  God  in 
his  wisdom  has  arranged  that  this  shall  be  so, 
and  has  given  to  those  who  do  their  duty  that 
best  of  his  rewards,  the  perfect  love. 

"A  Half  Hour  with  Authors" 

As  a  delightful  porch  party  diversion  The 
Housekeeper  suggests  "A  Half  Hour  with  Au- 
thors," and  tells  of  one  such  party  given  with 
enjoyment  and  success.  It  was  given  on  the 
birthday  of  a  well  known  poet,  and  each  mem- 
ber responded  to  roll  call  with  her  favorite 
quotation  from  that  poet.  This  was  followed 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  a  few  short 
selections  were  read.  Pencils  and  papers  were 
then  distributed  to  each  member  upon  which 
to  write  answers  to  a  few  questions.  The  time 
for  answering  these  was  limited  to  the  "half 
hour."  The  questions  -vere  numbered  and 
written  on  slips  of  paper.  The  answers  formed 
a  short  story  with  "Evangeline"  as  the  heroine. 
Each  question  gave  the  author  of  the  book 
or  poem  which  constituted  the  answer. 

Questions 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  heroine? 
Longfellow. 

2.  Where  was  she  born?  Cooper. 

3.  What  had  her  parents  been  in  early  life? 
Cooper. 

4.  What  pet  name  did  her  father  have  for 
her?  Spenser. 

5.  How  long  did  she  remain  in  boarding 
school  ?    Josephine  D.  Bacon. 

6.  What  book  displaying  her  talent  did  she 
bring  home  from  school  ?    Washington  Irving. 

7.  When  did  she  meet  her  hero  ?  Blanche 
Howard. 

8.  What  was  his  name?    Winston  Churchill. 

9.  What  nickname  did  he  have  that  indi- 
cated his  native  state  ?    Owen  Wister. 

10.  What  was  there  about  Evangeline's  per- 
son that  first  attracted  him  ?    William  Black. 

11.  With  what  did  he  woo  her?  Hawthorne. 

12.  What  did  he  have  which  obtained  him 
the  willing  consent  of  Evangeline's  father  ? 
Charles  Reade. 

13.  What  announced  their  wedding?  Amelia 
Barr. 

14.  Where  did  they  spend  their  honeymoon 
in  order  to  be  alone  ?  Goldsmith. 

15.  Where  did  they  go  to  housekeeping? 
Hawthorne. 

16.  By  what  was  this  house  surrounded? 
J.  G.  Holland. 


H  XCbouQbt  for  tbe  TKIleeR 

The  calm  man,  having  learned  how  to  govern 
himself,  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  others; 
and  they,  in  turn,  reverence  his  spiritual 
strength,  and  feel  that  they  can  learn  of  him 
and  rely  upon  him.  The  more  tranquil  a  man 
becomes,  the  greater  is  his  success,  his  in- 
fluence, his  power  for  good.  Even  the  ordinary 
trader  will  find  his  business  prosperity  increase 
as  he  develops  a  greater  self-control  and 
equanimity,  for  people  will  always  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  man  whose  demeanor  is  strongly 
equable. — James  Allen. 


Verses  Old  and  New 

IF  WE  UNDERSTOOD 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 

Knew  the  efforts  all  in  vain. 
And  the  bitter  disappointment. 

Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 
Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 

Seem — I  wonder — just  the  same  ? 
Should  we  help  where  now  we  hinder? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 

Ah !  we  judge  each  other  harshly. 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force ; 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source ; 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good ; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives 

That  surround  each  other's  lives. 
See  the  naked  heart  and  spirit, 

Know  what  spur  the  action  gives, 
Often  we  should  find  it  better. 

Purer  than  we  judge  we  should  ; 
We  should  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Could  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives, 

See  the  good  and  bad  within. 
Often  we  should  love  the  sinner 

All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin. 
Could  we  know  the  powers  working 

To  o'erthrow  integrity, 
We  should  judge  each  other's  errors 

With  more  patient  charity. 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


17.  What  blessings  came  to  them  as  the 
years  passed  ?     Myra  Kelly. 

Answers 

I.  Evangeline.  2.  The  Prairie.  3.  The  Pio- 
neers. 4.  Faerie  Queen.  5.  From  Ten  to 
Seventeen.  6.  Sketch  Book.  7.  One  Summer. 
8.  Richard  Carvel.  9.  The  Virginian.  10.  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  11.  Twice  Told  Tales.  12. 
Hard  Cash.  13.  Trinity  Bells.  14.  A  Deserted 
Village.  15.  House  of  Seven  Gables.  16. 
Sevenoaks.    17.  Little  Citizens. 

After  the  papers  were  handed  in  light  re- 
freshments were  served. 

Apparently  the  Case  at  Times 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  "who  can 
tell  me  what  the  word  'odorless'  means?" 

Willie  Jones  was  sure  he  knew. 

"Well,  Willie,  what  does  it  mean?" 

"Odorless  means  without  scent,"  he  piped. 

"Right.  Now  who  can  give  a  sentence  using 
the  word  correctly?"  continued  the  teacher. 
"You  may  answer,  Jimmy." 

"Please,  ma'am,"  replied  Jimmy,  "when  you 
are  odorless  you  cannot  ride  in  the  trolley 
cars." 

He  Was  Mildly  Cannibalistic 

A  clergyman  was  once  asked  to  a  farmhouse 
for  the  traditional  dinner.  Some  time  during 
the  evening  he  overheard  one  of  the  children 
of  the  house  talking  to  a  brood  of  chickens 
crying  outside  the  door. 

"Poor  wee  things,"  she  mourned ;  "poor  wee 
things.    Tht  minister  ate  your  mother." 
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When  Peter  Came  to  Carey's 

BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 

WHEN  PETER  came  dandelions  had  to 
go.  Before  his  arrival  it  seemed  as 
if  two  dandelions  grew  on  the  lawn 
where  one  had  grown  before.  Peter  is  a  young 
rabbit  purchased  by  the  Carey  twins,  Thomas 
and  William,  for  40  hard-earned  cents.  Mr. 
Carey,  the  twins'  father,  was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  getting  rid  of  dandelions  than  in  ac- 
quiring new  pets.  That  was  why  he  told  the 
boys  they  might  buy  a  rabbit  after  they  had 
earned  the  necessary  money  by  digging  dande- 
lions from  the  lawn  at  i  cent  a  root.  The  boys 
worked,  and  worked,  and  worked,  before  they 
presented  forty  dandelion  roots  for  payment. 

"And  it  doesn't  look  as  if  there  were  a 
dandelion  missing  from  the  lawn  !"  their  father 
exclaimed  in  disappointed  tones  when  the  boys 
walked  down  the  street  to  Sammy  Cooper's 
house  to  buy  the  rabbit. 

They  named  their  little  brown  pet  after  Peter, 
brother  of  Flopsy,  Mopsy  and  Cottontail. 

"He  likes  dandelions  and  clover  to  eat  best 
of  anything,"  Sammy  explained  to  the  twins. 


"and  when  you  see  him  wrinkling  up  his  nose 
like  that  it's  a  sign  he  is  hungry." 

The  first  thing  Peter  did  on  reaching  his  new 
home  was  to  wrinkle  his  nose,  and  wrinkle  his 
nose,  until  father,  mother  and  the  twins  shouted 
with  laughter. 

"It's  a  sign  he  is  hungry,"  observed  Thomas, 
"and  mamma  says  we  can't  go  to  market  nor 
to  the  city  limits  for  green  stuff  for  him  until 
Saturday.  I  almost  wish  we  lived  in  the  coun- 
try !" 

"I'll  go  get  him  a  big  dandelion  plant !"  of- 
fered William  ;  and  straight  he  ran  to  the  pansy 
bed,  where  back  against  the  wire  fence  grew 
thrifty  dandelions  in  rich,  brown  soil.  Those 
dandelions,  as  William  knew,  had  shared  water 
with  the  pansies  when  the  hose  was  being  used 
in  the  evening,  and  their  leaves  were  crisp 
and  fresh. 

The  minute  Peter  saw  that  dandelion  plant 
he  took  one  end  of  the  longest  leaf  in  his 
mouth  and  chewed,  and  chewed,  and  chewed, 
and  chewed,  without  stopping  for  breath,  until 
he  chewed  it  all  up,  or  down,  to  the  root ;  then 
he  snipped  off  the  stem,  wrinkled  his  nose  a 
second  time,  and  without  lifting  his  head  began 


chewing  another  dandelion  leaf.  That  time 
he  bit  the  leaf  off  near  the  root  and  chewed, 
and  chewed,  and  chewed,  and  chewed,  until 
the  tip  of  the  leaf  disappeared  down  his  wiggly 
throat.  Without  waiting  to  say  in  rabbit  talk, 
"Fine  day,  boys,"  Peter  straightway  began  on 
the  point  of  another  leaf,  and  chewed,  and 
chewed,  and  chewed,  and  chewed,  to  the  root, 
and  up  from  the  root  he  went  on  a  third  leaf, 
chewing,  chewing,  chewing. 

In  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  tell,  Peter 
had  eaten  the  entire  dandelion  plant  in  that  same 
businesslike  fashion.  He  didn't  waste  a  mo- 
tion until  nothing  was  left  but  root.  Then 
Mr.  Peter  pricked  up  his  ears  and  wrinkled  his 
nose,  and  wrinkled  his  nose,  until  both  boys 
took  the  hint  and  ran  for  more  dandelions. 
They  laughed  at  Peter's  appetite  until  tears 
rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  before  those  boys^ 
thought  they  had  worked  at  all,  mother  counted 
ten  dandelion  roots  lying  beside  Peter's  new 
pen. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  dande- 
lions on  Mr.  Carey's  lawn.  William  and 
Thomas  straightway  invited  other  boys  to  see 
Peter  eat  dandelions,  and  the  other  boys  helped 
dig  dandelions,  roots  and  all.  This  was  done 
every  day  until  school  closed  and  Mrs.  Carey 
and  the  twins  took  Peter  to  visit  grandpa  and 
grandma  in  the  country.  By  that  time  there 
wasn't  a  dandelion  left  in  the  Carey  lawn,  a 
fact  which  Mr.  Carey  considered  a  great  joke 
on  the  boys. 

As  for  Peter,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
dandelions  were  gone  from  the  city  home,  be- 
cause the  very  day  Mrs.  Carey  and  the  twin.9 
left  the  country  he  ran  away  to  the  woods. 
"And  there,"  so  grandpa  says,  "Peter  lived 
happily  ever  after." 

Prince  Edward's  Gift 

Prince  Edward  of  Wales  is  the  subject  of 
a  pretty  story  recently  told  in  London,  says 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  It  all  happened 
some  years  ago  when  a  troublesome  cold  had 
kept  young  royalty  confined  for  days  in  the 
sickroom.  Edward  had  grown  impatient  under 
various  disagreeable  doses  and  was  not  at  all 
amenable  to  the  good  counsels  of  his  tutor 
until  the  latter  chanced  to  mention  a  little  girl 
of  his  acquaintance  who  was  also  suffering  frorrj 
an  influenza,  but  who  bore  the  affliction  like 
an  angel.   This  interested  the  prince  immensely. 

"I'd  like  to  know  that  girl,"  said  he  with 
serious  enthusiasm,  adding,  "and  at  any  rate 
I'm  going  to  send  her  a  present." 

He  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
went  on  musingly  :  "What  shall  it  be  ?  Grand- 
mother says  princes  always  give  presents  of  the 
things  they're  fondest  of.  I  think  I  like 
my  bust  of  Lord  Roberts  and  my  beautiful 
green  frog  that  jumps  so  well." 

Then  came  another  period  of  deep  thought, 
and  then,  with  a  decisive  nod  of  the  head: 
"I  like  Bobs  very  much,  but  I  like  my  frog 
best.  That  sensible  little  girl  shall  have  the 
frog." 

And  the  frog  was  sent  forthwith,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  then  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  the  British  empire. 

Why  You  Raise  Your  Hat 

When  a  gentleman  raises  his  hat  he  does  it 
simply  as  a  mark  of  respect,  but  the  custom 
originated  long  ago  in  the  time  when  men 
wore  heavy  armor.  When  knights  went  to  war, 
and  that  seemed  their  chief  business,  they  wore 
heavy  steel  armor  from  head  to  toe  to  protect 
them  from  the  spear  thrusts  of  the  enemy. 
The  head  and  face  also  were  covered,  with  a 
place  to  breathe  through  and  two  little  holes  to 
see  through. 

The  only  way  one  knight  could  be  distin- 
guished from  another  was  by  the  plume  on  his 
hat  or  the  crest  he  wore,  each  family  having 
its  own  particular  mark.  Naturally,  when  a 
knight  came  into  a  castle  he  took  off,  for 
comfort,  the  armor  covering  his  head,  and  so 
originated  the  idea  of  tipping  the  hat,  which, 
in  this  day,  has  become  a  comnron  mark  of 
respect  to  ladies. 

Old,  Yet  "Neu" 

Six-year-old  Willie  was  visiting  at  his 
auntie's  house. 

"Papa,  brother,  and  I  have  new  coats,"  he 
remarked. 

"What  has  your  mother  that  is  new?"  kis 
aunt  asked. 

"Oh,  she  has  neuralgia." 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  September  8,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matthew  9 '35-10:15;  10:40-11:1. 
Golden  Text,  Matthew  10:40:  "He  that  re- 
ceiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me." 

The  work  of  Jesus  had  outgrown  him.  Tire- 
less as  he  was,  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  it. 
Sometimes  he  was  compelled  to  stop  for  rest, 
but  his  work  never  stopped  for  that.  Jesus 
resolved  to  make  the  twelve  help  him.  He  had 
said  he  would  make  them  fishers  of  men,  and 
now  they  were  to  begin.  He  made  plain  the 
need  (v.  37). 

He  did  not  leave  them  in  the  dark.  He  gave 
definite  directions  as  to  the  duty  that  at  this 
juncture  devolved  upon  them  (v.  38).  The 
Lord's  prayer  given  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
was  for  them  to  use  for  themselves.  The 
prayer,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  was  being  an- 
swered in  their  sight.  This  prayer  was  for 
help  in  reaping  the  harvest  even  then  waiting. 

Duty  Begins  at  Home  in  Seeking  the 
Lost  Sheep 

With  verses  5  and  6  begin  the  first  definite 
instructions  for  Christian  activity.  Those  near- 
est are  to  be  sought  first — "lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."  The  remainder  of  chapter  10 
is  the  first  lecture  in  pastoral  theology  ever 
given  to  Christian  workers.  What  Jesus  said 
was  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  of 
his  prophetic  vision  of  what  was  coming  to  him 
and  later  to  the  twelve. 

The  lesson  is  so  long  it  cannot  possibly  be 
fully  treated  here,  if  taken  verse  by  verse. 
Neither  can  it  be  so  treated  in  class.  Chapter 
10  must  be  read  over  and  over  until  its  ideas 
are  all  mastered.  Verse  8  is  especially  note- 
worthy. Prove  your  authority  to  represent  the 
kingdom  by  doing  the  works  of  the  King. 
Jesus  gave  power  to  the  twelve  to  do  such 
things  as  he  had  done.  We  may  still  do  in  a 
measure  as  Jesus  did.  I  do  not  mean  work 
physical  miracles,  but  we  may  so  act  that  men 
will  know  we  are  actuated  by  divine  power. 
Such  power  as  the  twelve  had  was  freely  given 
to  them,  and  Jesus  expected  them  to  use  it 
freely.  Such  was  Christ's  message  to  them, 
and  it  comes  to  us  with  the  same  force.  What- 
ever be  your  gift  from  God,  use  it  for  the 
salvation  of  human  souls. 

The  Tireless  Jesus  Always  Ready  to  Do 
the  One  Thing  More 

The  tireless  Jesus  !  Nothing  was  too  great 
ior  him  to  do.  He  was  always  ready  for  the 
one  thing  more.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
saying,  "I  am  too  tired  to  do  that."  None  that 
he  said,  "Wait  until  tomorrow." 

The  harvest  of  which  he  spoke  was,  I  think, 
the  opportunity  to  work  among  the  multitudes. 
The  same  opportunity  continues  today. 

Just  think !  Jesus  told  the  twelve  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest,  and  then,  before  they 
could  make  the  prayer,  he  answered  it  him- 
self by  sending  them  forth.  Does  not  that 
prove  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest? 

No  one  of  the  twelve  began  asking  himself, 
"Am  I  called  to  preach?"  Each  man  of  them 
knew  absolutely  that  he  was  sent,  and  that  he 
must  not  refuse.  There  is  a  difference  between 
being  called  and  being  sent. 

Can  you  imagine  that  Judas  Iscariot  cleansed 
any  lepers,  or  opened  any  blind  eyes,  or  healed 
any  sick?  Some  of  his  associates  did  wonder- 
ful things.  But  John  says  in  his  gospel,  "Judas 
was  a  thief  from  the  beginning,"  and  thieves 
are  not  likely  to  be  filled  with  the  divine  spirit. 

Home  first.  Your  brothers,  sisters,  father, 
mother.  "Do  the  next  thing,"  is  a  great  motto. 
"Next"  means  nearest,  so  it  is  plain  one's  own 
friends  may  furnish  one  a  field  of  labor. 

The  great  thought  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
the  chief  theme  on  his  tongue  was  the  king- 
dom of  God.  That  it  was  "at  hand"  was  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist.     "It  is  among 


The  Mission  of  the  Twelve 

you"  was  the  word  of  Jesus.  Only  four  or  five 
had  eyes  to  see  it  when  John  preached.  But 
God  kept  it  close  at  hand  all  the  time.  He  still 
keeps  it  near.  Wander  never  so  far  in  the 
ways  of  sin,  if  a  real  desire  to  come  into  the 
kingdom  enters  into  your  heart  a  single  step 
will  place  you  there. 

Will  I  have  backing  and  support  in  my  effort 
at  reaping  in  the  harvest  field  of  God  ?  Do  you 
ask  that?  Or  perhaps  some  v/ill  ask,  "Ought 
I  to  leave  my  work  to  try  to  win  souls?'" 
Those  are  small  things  about  which  to  worry. 
Said  Jesus  to  those  twelve  men,  "Go  without 
money."  In  work  for  God  the  first  element 
required  is  trust,  not  money.  The  man  who 
cannot  trust  God  when  God  plainly  puts  before 
him  work  that  will  cost  sacrifice  is  not  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  the  work. 

As  God  Gives  to  Us,  So  Must  We  Give 
to  Him 

"Freely  give,"  said  Jesus.  "Why  should  I  ?" 
you  reply.  Go  read  anew  John  3:16.  Freely 
God  has  given  to  you.  Have  you  loved  God 
enough  to  give  him  anything  ? 

"A  cup  of  cold  water"  is  a  beautiful  metaphor 
for  kindness.  Carry  your  cup  of  cold  water  in 
your  hand  wherever  you  go.  No  matter  if  it 
spill.     The  spring  in  the  heart  will  fill  it  again. 

Jesus  did  not  appoint  these  twelve  to  arduous 
service  in  order  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
toil.  In  his  code  there  was  no  precept,  "You 
work,  and  I  will  oversee."  "My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto  and  I  work,"  was  the  law  that 
ruled  him.    Read  Matthew  11  :i. 

Opposition  in  one's  own  home  is  hard  to 
bear,  but  if  necessary  it  must  be  borne.  There 
was  a  time  when  Jesus  experienced  that  also 
(John  7:5).  The  way  the  Master  had  to  walk 
was  hard  and  sorrowful.  We  are  no  better 
than  he.  It  must  sometimes  be  that  a  man's 
foes  are  those  of  his  own  household. 

But  the  crown  is  worth  the  contest.  He  that 
endureth  until  the  end  shall  be  saved. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Jesus  not  ambitious  for  numbers 
but  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  should 
hear  the  gospel.  The  disciples  become 
apostles  and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the 
kingdom.  The  sons  of  faithful  men  of  old 
have  the  first  right  now  to  the  knowledge 
of  salvation. 

Jesus  was  never  ambitious  for  numbers.  He 
spoke  from  time  to  time  of  the  paucity  of  his 
followers  (Luke  12:32),  but  never  as  one  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate great  popular  successes  and  he  avoided 
reference  to  statistics  (Luke  13:23-24).  He 
did  not  seek  to  impress  his  contemporaries  by 
gathering  a  crowd,  nor  did  he  inaugurate 
a  world-conquering  evangelism  by  a  tour  de 
force.  A  mere  handful  constituted  his  mis- 
sionary host,  and  before  they  went  forth  they 
were  stripped  to  the  simplest  necessities. 

Before  sending  them  out  he  took  them  out. 
He  himself  led  them  on  the  first  tour  of  mis- 
sionary service  (v.  35).  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  under  obligation  to  convert  all  Nazareth 
before  preaching  in  Capernaum,  or  all  Galilee 
before  entering  the  cities  of  Decapolis  east 
of  the  Jordan.  His  field  was  wherever  men 
were  to  be  saved. 

Jesus  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  evident 
unrest  of  great  cities,  for  it  was  the  "multi- 
tudes" that  moved  his  compassion.  How  to 
relieve  the  suffering  sure  to  arise  when  great 
cities  are  created  is  the  problem  of  the  day.  In 
masses  of  men  the  man  himself  is  lost  (v.  36). 

Jesus  Not  Only  Works  Miracles,  but  Be- 

stozvs  Miraculous  Power  on  Others 
Verse  37 — The  sight  of  the  many  would  not 
have  troubled  Jesus  had  it  not  been  in  his 


mind  to  save  the  many.  He  was  not  sent  into 
the  world  to  save  a  few.  He  would  not  have 
sent  forth  his  twelve  if  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion were  wholly  of  God,  nor  would  he  have 
urged  them  to  pray  if  the  work  were  wholly 
their  own  (v.  38). 

Chapter  10:1 — Beginning  a  new  work  among 
a  people  who  had  few  religious  teachers  and 
fewer  religious  books,  our  Lord's  representa- 
tives must  be  furnished  with  credentials  sure  to 
command  attention.  The  miracle  is  not  a  con- 
clusive argument  (Luke  16:31),  but  it  is  a 
successful  introduction. 

Verses  2-4 — Those  called  "disciples,"  learners, 
in  the  first  verse,  become  "apostles,"  mission- 
aries, in  the  second.  Almost  constantly  on  the 
move  himself,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  number  accompany  him  on  his  journeys 
that  they  might  be  "witnesses"  to  the  world  of 
what  they  had  at  first  hand  (I.  John  i  :i-3). 

Of  this  company  six  became  well  known  and 
five  remained  comparatively  or  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  later  church.  The  twelfth  man 
was  the  traitor.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  did 
not  choose  these  men  because  of  their  great 
gifts  or  superior  culture  or  persuasive  elo- 
quence. They  were  for  the  most  part  simple 
in  their  attainments,  but  they  show  how  much 
Christian  evangelism  depends  on  loyalty  and 
how  little  on  "the  wisdom  of  this  world." 

Where  There  Is  Love  There  Is  Election 
to  Privilege  and  Opportunity 

Verse  5 — The  world  is  not  an  absolute  dead 
level  even  to  divine  love.  Where  there  is 
love  there  must  be  election.  We  owe  something 
to  our  own  families  which  we  do  not  owe 
to  our  neighbors.  We  owe  something  to  our 
own  church  which  we  do  not  owe  to  the  church 
universal.  We  owe  something  to  America 
which  we  do  not  owe  to  Africa.  Even  in  the 
preaching  of  a  world-religion  there  must  be  a 
point  of  beginning.  That  point  was  with  the 
Jews. 

Verse  6 — We  are  well  along  in  the  second 
century  since  the  close  of  the  revolution,  but 
anyone  bearing  by  just  inheritance  the  names 
of  those  who  established  the  republic,  have  a 
claim  on  the  commonwealth  which  President 
and  Congress  quickly  acknowledge.  It  dis- 
tressed our  Lord  to  see  the  posterity  of  old- 
time  saints,  psalmists,  seers,  spiritually  adrift, 
having  no  interest  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
and  no  one  caring  for  their  souls.  How  must 
the  Saviour  feel  when  the  children  of  the 
Christian  covenant  go  astray  and  desert  the 
church  which  was  so  dear  to  their  parents  and 
their  ancestors  for  perhaps  many  generations? 

True  Christian  Becomes  by  Conviction 
Member  of  Kingdom  of  God 

Verse  7 — The  first  message  was  that  which 
pertained  to  the  life  of  the  soul  with  God.  A 
man  does  not  need  to  be  in  America  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  He  who  has  sworn  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,  who  reverses  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded  and  seeks  the  ends 
which  are  its  aims,  belongs  to  the  republic 
though  he  may  make  his  camp  in  Africa  or 
sail  amid  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas. 
America,  the  real  America,  is  not  a  section  of 
a  map,  but  an  experience  of  the  soul. 

Verse  9 — It  is  a  foolish  thing,  or  perhaps  an 
intentional  deception,  when  people  chop  these 
instructions  in  two  and  claim  that  all  Christians 
are  commanded  to  "heal  the  sick,"  but  only 
the  disciples  to  "raise  the  dead."  The  fact  is 
that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  healing 
the  sick  made  to  be  other  than  a  miraculous 
gift  which  attested  the  direct  personal  com- 
mission of  the  first  apostles  of  the  Master. 

Verse  10 — No  one  can  preach  the  gospel 
effectively  who  does  not  preach  it  simply.  And 
no  one  can  preach  it  worthily  who  is  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  self-denial. 

Verses  11-14 — But  even  more  needful  is  it 
to  preserve  th€  spirit  of  courtesy  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  hearers.  The  scolding  preacher 
makes  few  converts,  but  "the  man  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand  can  go  round  the  world,"  says  a 
German  proverb.  In  the  end,  however,  when 
our  words  and  our  Master  are  both  despised, 
we  should  retire  with  a  dignity  which  may  wit- 
ness to  our  sorrow  and  our  indignation. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  September  1,  1912 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — Africa. 

The  negro  problem  seems  to  be  the  one  great, 
thus  far  insoluble  problem  of  the  world.  The 
difficulties  presented  by  this  equatorial  con- 
tinent, Africa,  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
missionary  surpass  those  of  all  other  continents 
and  are  well  nigh  insurmountable.  Heat, 
desert,  dirt,  degradation,  savagery,  war  have 
made  Africa  the  one  impossible  continent  of 
the  earth.  The  negro  is  the  one  unvarying 
product  of  Africa.  He  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  and  driven  by  lash 
and  pricked  by  goad  into  doing  the  slave  tasks 
of  mankind.  There  are  negroes  in  Africa  today 
who  in  intelligence  are  scarcely  above  the 
gorilla  and  orang-outang  of  the  forest  and 
jungle.  There  are  tribes  of  them  who  know  no 
more  of  religion  than  the  lions  which  men  hunt. 
Two  thousand  years  of  swift  ascent  into  the 
realms  of  intellectual  domination  by  all  other 
bloods,  kindreds  and  tongues  have  passed  over 
the  African,  leaving  him  still  not  only  black 
in  body  but  black  in  mind.  A  strong  creature 
he  was  ages  ago.  The  up-grade  blood  of  the 
world  seized  on  him,  fought  him,  captured  him, 
sold  him,  enslaved  him,  and  spreading  him 
among  the  nations  made  the  race  problem  of 
our  time.  This  is  the  problem  over  which  our 
American  society  is  divided  hopelessly,  over 
which  politicians  stumble  equally  hopelessly,  to 
vi'hich  the  Christian  church  sets  itself  with 
varying  degrees  of  hope  and  dejection. 

Our  own  church,  of  course,  has  part  in  this 
work.  There  is  nothing  that  means  the  uplift 
of  the  world  to  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.  does  not  lay  its  hand.  On  the  shores 
and  in  the  inland  of  darkest  Africa  it  has 
set  gleaming  the  light  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  have  eight  missions  in  West  Africa,  the 
oldest  of  which  was  founded  in  1842,  seventy 
years  ago,  and  was  until  1870  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Board.  It  was  long 
known  as  the  Gaboon  mission,  being  on  the 
Gaboon  river.    It  has  now  no  independent  mis- 


sionaries of  its  own,  1)ut  is  receiving  such  care 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  worker  from  a  near-by 
station  to  give.   

The  West  African  mission,  in  the  report  for 
19 1 1-12  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  fifty- 
eight  missionaries,  of  whom  four  were  ordained 
native  preachers,  and  the  remaining  fifty-four 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  men,  fifteen  were  ordained 
ministers,  four  were  physicians  and  eight  lay- 
men. Of  the  women,  twenty-one  were  married 
and  six  single.  In  addition  to  these,  the  native 
teachers  and  assistants,  as  given  by  partial  re- 
turns, were  112.  The  number  is  doubtless  too 
small,  as  in  the  report  for  1910-11  there  were 
177-  _ 

In  this  West  African  mission  a  partial  report 
shows  sixteen  churches,  with  4,309  communi- 
cants, of  whom  1,520  were  added  during  the 
last  year  on  profession  of  their  faith.  There 
are  ninety-seven  schools,  some  being  day 
schools,  others  boarding  schools,  and  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  6,545. 
The  money  contributions  of  the  Christians  in 
this  mission  amounted  for  the  year  to  $11,107. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  of  finance  and 
self-support,  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Board 
contains  the  following  interesting  paragraph : 

"A  gratifying  record  has  been  made  in  the 
line  of  self-support  in  the  West  African  mis- 
sion. All  the  churches  in  the  Benito  district 
have  been  self-supporting  so  far  as  known,  ex- 
cepting Ayol,  Avune  and  Myuma,  in  which 
exceptions  very  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  system  of  giving  in  all  these  churches  is 
that  of  weekly  collections,  except  Ayol,  and 
without  envelopes  in  all  excepting  Benito  and 
Gaboon.  In  addition  to  meeting  current  ex- 
penses, these  churches  have  provided  repairs, 
Bible  readers,  teachers  and  catechists.  All 
pastors'  salaries  have  been  fully  paid  with 
more  or  less  promptness." 

The  school  work  seems  especially  encourag- 
ing. For  example :  "At  Elat,  West  Africa, 
the  station  school,  including  day  school,  board- 


ing school,  theological  class,  industrial  classes 
and  fifty  village  schools,  the  pupils  numbered  in 
191 1-12  5,152.  The  cost  to  the  board  for 
maintenance  was  $1,345.  The  total  amount 
asked  for  the  coming  year  from  the  board  is 
only  $500  gold,  the  estimated  cost  being  $9,920, 
and  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  schools 
themselves  $9,420.  The  missionary  has  created 
an  appetite  for  learning."  In  the  same  place, 
at  the  request  of  the  government,  a  station  has 
been  opened  for  lepers.  A  schoolhouse  and 
church  were  built  in  a  leper  town,  the  govern- 
ment furnishing  the  material  and  Christian  boys 
building  the  houses  and  making  seats  and  desks. 
One  young  boy,  a  leper,  did  accurate  and  neat 
slate  work,  though  he  had  only  stumps  of 
fingers  to  hold  his  pencil.  The  gospel  is 
preached  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  act  to 
these  most  needy  of  all  the  world's  sufferers. 


The  reports  and  the  letters  from  the  mis- 
sionaries seem  to  emphasize  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  needs  of  the  country  of  "the  unsolved 
problem,"  the  need  of  hospitals,  physicians  and 
medicines.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
hostile  in  the  world.  Disease  has  robbed  the 
work  of  some  of  its  best  men  and  women. 
Another  difficulty  encountered  is  the  entire 
lack  of  industrial  knowledge.  The  lack  of 
houses  is  a  great  handicap.  In  the  United 
States  Booker  T.  Washington  considers  the 
supreme  need  of  our  negro  population  a  ground- 
ing in  industrialities.  In  Africa  that  squared 
and  cubed  is  the  need. 


A  life  need  not  be  great  to  be  beautiful.  There 
may  be  as  much  beauty  in  a  tiny  flower  as  in 
a  majestic  tree,  in  a  little  gem  as  in  a  great 
mountain.  ...  A  beautiful  life  is  one  that 
fulfills  its  mission — that  is  what  God  made  it 
to  be,  and  does  what  God  made  it  to  do. — J.  R. 
Miller. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  those  noble  failures 
out  of  which  have  come  all  the  great  triumphs 
of  the  world. — John  Hunter. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


September  8,  1912 

THE  REAL  EDUCATION 

Topic — ^Why  and  how  to  improve  the  mind. 
Proverbs  9:1-11. 

Yesterday  I  met  a  glutton  whose  vice  has 
destroyed  his  mind  more  completely  than  even 
strong  drink  usually  does.  He  has  for  years 
lived  to  eat.  To  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
he  has  sacrificed  his  college  training,  his  am- 
bitions, his  manhood  responsibilities  and  all  the 
finer  delights  of  life.  The  instance  illustrates 
in  an  unusual  fashion  the  peril  of  caring  for 
the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  mind.  Had  that 
man  sought  intellectual  pleasures  instead  of 
gross  gluttony,  he  would  have  been  an  honor 
to  his  friends,  instead  of  a  byword  and  a  joke. 
His  plight,  which  excites  the  derision  of  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  him,  recalls  that 
earlier  day  in  the  civilization  of  Europe  when 
the  body  received  more  education  than  the 
mind,  and  to  be  "a  good  trencherman"  was 
more  honorable  than  to  be  a  scholar.  Now, 
however,  in  all  lands  where  civilization  is 
dominant  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  is  held  to  be  the  highest  privilege  of  man, 
and  the  clear  duty  of  all  who  have  the  training 
of  the  people  in  charge. 

The  awakening  of  the  East  is  an  awakening 
to  education.  The  walls  of  some  Syrian  cities 
are  placarded  with  signs,  "To  knowledge  !  To 
knowledge !"  The  vogtie  of  the  day  with  the 
}oung  Oriental  is  "western  learning."  In  an 
unexampled  degree  it  has  become  the  business 
of   Christendom   to   see   that,   with   all  their 


getting,  these  eager  youths  get  the  wisdom  that 
comes  down  from  above. 

The  art  and  habit  of  thinking  is  in  itself 
of  first  educational  value.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  words  of  the  humorist,  George 
Ade :  "You  can  lead  a  boy  to  college,  but 
you  can't  make  him  think."  Not  all  who  own 
diplomas  have  mastered  the  art  of  clear,  in- 
dependent, consecutive  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  great  thinkers  have  been  ignorant 
of  books.  They  have  learned  life's  lessons 
from  life  itself.  With  seeing  eyes  they  have 
looked  upon  the  passing  show  of  life.  Behind 
the  fact  they  have  sought  for  the  reason.  The 
vigor  and  penetration  of  the  thoughtfulness  of 
many  unlettered  persons  have  been  the  wonder 
of  every  observer.  Wisdom  and  "book  learn- 
ing" are  by  no  means  synonymous  now,  nor 
have  been,  nor  ever  will  be. 

Nobody  ever  drifted  into  an  education.  Con- 
scious effort  to  direct  one's  reading  and  think- 
ing into  the  best  channels  is  an  absolute  req- 
uisite. Choice  must  be  made  of  books,  of 
friends  and  of  pleasures.  One  cannot  read 
trash  and  think  literature. 

The  peculiar  faculty  of  imparting  real  cul- 
ture is  possessed  in  a  unique  degree  by  the 
Bible.  Nobody  who  reads  the  Bible  regularly 
and  intelligently  can  remain  ignorant.  The 
judgment  is  strengthened  and  clarified,  the 
mind's  horizon  is  widened  and  its  perceptions 
are  quickened  by  the  steady  perusal  of  the 


volume  which  is  adequately  described  as  "the 
Book."   

Amos  R.  Wells  says  : 

"Minds  are  improved  by  contact  with  wiser 
minds  ;  and  the  wiser  you  are  the  more  people 
you  will  find  that  in  some  points  know  more 
than  you  do. 

"Minds  are  improved  by  exercise.  Minds 
are  enlarged  by  thinking  as  muscles  by  working. 

"Minds  that  are  not  improving  are  degen- 
erating. Like  a  tree,  when  a  mind  ceases  to 
grow  it  begins  to  die. 

"Some  studies  are  to  give  information;  other 
studies,  even  more  important,  are  to  develop 
power. 

"The  additions  that  will  improve  a  house 
are  those  that  are  made  harmoniously  with  the 
plan  of  the  house ;  and  thus  it  is  not  every 
study  and  every  book  that  will  improve  the 
mind. 

"The  improving  of  a  farm  is  proved  by  the 
crops.  You  cannot  really  improve  your  mind 
without  seeing  the  results  in  your  life." 

A  few  books  well  studied  and  thoroughly 
digested  nourish  the  understanding  more  than 
hundreds  but  gargled  in  the  mouth,  as  ordinary 
students  use. — Osborn. 

There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  study  than 
by  nature. — Cicero.  .  

He  that  studies  only  men  will  get  the  body 
of  knowledge  without  the  soul ;  and  he  that 
studies  only  books,  the  soul  without  the  body. 
— Colton. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Labor  Temple  Plans  for  the  Winter 

The  Labor  temple  at  2d  avenue  and  14th 
street  in  New  York  City  is  facing  its  fall 
work  under  the  new  superintendent.  Dr.  Jona- 
than C.  Day,  with  the  most  sanguine  prospects. 
The  attendance  has  kept  up  wonderfully  well 
during  the  summer,  averaging  above  10,000 
a  month,  and  it  will,  of  course,  increase  rapidly 
with  the  coming  of  cooler  weather.  It  is 
gratifying  that  the  proportion  of  regular  at- 
tendants as  compared  with  the  percentage  of 
transients  is  also  growing  steadily. 

This  fall  a  Bible  school  of  the  type  common 
in  all  evangelical  churches  will  be  established. 
This  will  meet  at  3  o'clock  Sunday  afternoons. 
It  will  be  fully  graded  with  the  departments 
known  in  the  most  up-to-date  Sunday  school  or- 
ganizations. In  the  hour  succeeding  this  each 
Sunday  there  will  be  an  address  of  some  moral 
nature  intimately  contributing  to  religious  feel- 
ing. Through  October  the  feature  of  this  4 
o'clock  hour  will  be  a  series  of  nature  studies 
by  Professor  S.  C.  Schmucker  of  Westchester, 
Pa.  The  climax  of  each  Sabbath  will  be  the 
preaching  service,  including  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Day  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  will 
be  strictly  in  line  with  the  usual  evening  serv- 
ice in  the  ordinary  church. 

The  weekday  program  will  include  two  of 
the  famous  Labor  temple  "open  forums"  each 
week — the  sociological  forum  on  Wednesday 
night  and  the  religious  forum  on  Friday  night. 
These  gatherings  are  marked  by  appropriate 
talks  from  the  invited  speakers,  who  at  the 
close  of  their  set  speeches  are  subjected  to  the 
liveliest  possible  cross  examination  by  their 
hearers.  There  is  abundance  of  plain  speaking 
on  all  hands,  but  an  unfailingly  fair  and  genial 
atmosphere.  These  occasions  prove  marvel- 
ously  stimulating  both  intellectually  and  spir- 
itually. 

Lectures  of  a  nature  to  educate  in  the  du- 
ties and  interests  of  citizenship  are  to  be  given 
regularly  on  Thursday  evenings.  Saturday 
is  the  great  entertainment  day.  Saturday  after- 
noons the  children  are  drawn  into  the  build- 
ing to  watch  motion  pictures  and  join  in  pop- 
ular songs,  and  in  the  evening  the  house  is 
crowded  with  the  older  people,  for  whom  a 
similar  program  is  presented.  There  is  no 
charge  for  these  entertainments,  but  it  is 
found  agreeable  to  the  auditors  to  have  a  col- 
lection basket  passed.  Few  accept  the  pro- 
gram entirely  free. 

Dr.  Day  has  determined  after  careful  con- 
sideration to  use  motion  pictures  on  Sunday — 
filling  in  the  hour  between  s  and  6  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  showing  two  films  after  preach- 
ing on  Sunday  night.  By  carefully  choosing 
wholesome  pictures  he  is  confident  of  good 
eflfects.  If  the  evening  audience  were  turned 
out  of  the  temple  immediately  after  the  reli- 
gious service,  temptation  would  almost  ir- 
resistibly take  many  into  the  cheap  theaters 
that  line  14th  street.  Dr.  Day  proposes  to 
prolong  the  competition  with  those  resorts. 

Committee  Declined  2,000,000  Taels 

Rev.  E.  C.  Lobenstine,  whose  regular  mis- 
sion station  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Anhui,  in  China,  but  who  spent 
the  whole  of  last  winter  in  Shanghai,  serving 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Central  China  famine 
relief  committee,  writes  of  his  earnest  hope 
that  the  new  national  government  of  China 
may  be  persuaded  to  name  a  "conservancy" 
board  to  carry  forward  the  work  from  which 
the  famine  relief  committee  resigned  when  the 
harvests  began  to  ripen. 

Just  as  the  committee's  affairs  were  being 
wound  up  the  government  telegraphed  from 
Peking  a  tentative  offer  to  grant  the  committee 
2,000,000  taels  for  use  in  developing  a  plan 
to  prevent  the  continual  recurrence  of  destruc- 
tive Yangtze  floods  from  which  famine  arise. 
The  committee,  however,  knew  that  that  sum 
would  not  go  far  toward  the  extensive  works 
needed  to  cut  off  floods  and  prevent  overflows, 
and  moreover,  it  was  convinced  that  the  gov- 
ernment itself  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  this  vast  project  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
an  unofficial  agency.  The  sum  was  therefore 
declined,  and  the  government  was  instead 
urged  to  set  it  aside  as  the  first  installment  of 
a  continuous  fund  to  be  disbursed  by  the  pro- 
posed "conservancy"  commission  in  construc- 


tion of  reservoirs  and  dikes  along  the  course 
of  the  Yangtze,  under  advice  and  direction  of 
competent  engineers. 

Although  the  famine  committee  thus  refused 
to  become  responsible  for  this  vast  public  en- 
terprise, it  did  make  all  its  relief  work  through 
the  winter  and  spring  contribute  as  far  as 
possible  to  permanent  protection  from  floods. 
This  time  food  was  not  distributed  gratuitously 
to  the  famine  sufferers;  wage  earners  out  of 
each  family  were  required  to  labor  for  pay, 
with  which  in  turn  they  bought  food.  And 
with  few  exceptions  this  labor  was  all  done  on 
protective  embankments,  which  will  save  from 
future  floods  very  considerable  areas  com- 
pletely drowned  out  a  year  ago.  The  reservoirs 
to  impound  flood  waters  are  a  greater  proposi- 
tion and  could  not  be  undertaken  as  an  in- 
cident to  famine  relief. 

Shoveling  Ashes  off  the  Onions 

To  the  endless  catalogue  of  sensational  mis- 
sionary experiences,  the  workers  in  charge  of 
the  Kadiak  Baptist  orphanage  on  Wood  island, 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  have  added  the  per- 
haps unprecedented  task  of  shoveling  off  their 
kitchen  garden  a  blanket  of  ashes  a  foot  thick. 
The  ashes  were  in  three  layers — gray  on  top, 
then  pink,  and  finally  white  underneath  all. 
This  unwelcome  "top  dressing"  for  the  garden 
came  from  the  Katmai  volcano,  which  is  on 
the  mainland  eighty-five  miles  away.  To  un- 
cover the  garden  was  immediately  necessary 
after  the  awful  storm  of  fire  had  subsided, 
because  there  was  no  other  hope  of  growing 
supplies  for  the  Russian  and  Indian  children 
in  the  orphanage.  The  pastures  where  the 
dairy  cows  fed  were  likewise  covered  over, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  clear  off 
the  fields  so  that  cattle  could  feed  again.  Hap- 
pily there  was  enough  old  hay  on  hand  to 
provide  feed  for  a  few  of  the  cows,  but  the 
rest  had  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  of  the 
islanders.  When  the  garden  was  uncovered 
the  onions  and  peas  were  found  still  growing. 
Lettuce,  radishes  and  beets  were  resown. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wood  island  might  have 
perished  in  this  astonishing  visitation — which 
in  some  places  heaped  drifts  of  ashes  thirty 
feet  high — if  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
Manning  had  not  fortunately  been  lying  in  the 
island's  harbor  at  the  time.  The  commander 
of  the  cutter  took  off  all  the  missionaries  and 
the  orphans  in  his  vessel  and  kept  them  nearly 
a  week.  When  the  people  returned  to  land 
again  they  found  every  fresh  water  spring 
clogged  up,  and  the  commander  of  the  Mann- 
ing again  rendered  indispensable  help  by  dis- 
tilling good  drinking  water  out  of  the  salt 
ocean  by  means  of  the  distilling  apparatus  on 
his  boat.   

Mary  Holmes  Seminary  Sound  Institution 

Dr.  William  E.  Steckel,  a  recent  visitor  to 
Mary  Holmes  Seminary — the  Presbyterian 
school  for  colored  girls  at  West  Point,  Miss. — 
has  returned  to  the  North  full  of  unqualified 
enthusiasm  for  work  done  there  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  F. 
Johnston,  and  their  corps  of  teachers.  The 
solidity  and  stability  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment especially  impressed  the  guest.  The  build- 
ing is  admirably  built  and  most  wisely  ap- 
pointed. The  inner  life  of  the  institution  is 
redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  re- 
finement, and  an  examination  of  the  work  in 
the  classrooms  proves  it  thorough  and  ef- 
ficient schooling.  The  attendance  last  year 
numbered  237  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  12 
to  19  years.  As  this  visitor  testifies,  the  stu- 
dent body  makes  an  inspiring  audience  to 
preach  to,  causing  the  preacher  to  "feel  the 
glow  of  responsive  hearing  from  a  people  who 
have  a  genius  for  religion." 

Riotous  Looters  Respect  Mission  Property 

Missionaries  in  China  feel  in  these  days  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  government  and 
all  its  officials  are  friendly  and  can  be  depended 
on  to  render  them  every  aid  within  power  of 
the  authorities.  But  they  are  in  many  places 
still  nervous  over  the  outbreaks  of  looters, 
whom  the  authorities  do  not  seem  able  to  re- 
strain. Thus  far,  however,  these  rioters,  al- 
though frightfully  rapacious  as  to  other  prop- 
erty, have  strangely  respected  the  missionary 


grounds,  buildings  and  personal  belongings.  The 
looting  of  Yachoufu  is  the  last  reported  inci- 
dent of  this  kind,  but  the  Baptist  missionaries 
there  send  word  that  no  harm  befell  them  in 
the  melee.  The  Presbyterian  workers  located 
at  Tsinanfu  in  the  province  of  Shantung  had  a 
similar  experience  not  long  ago.  All  around 
the  compound  the  storekeepers  were  robbed 
of  their  stocks  of  goods  down  to  the  last  article 
on  sale,  and  many  of  their  store  buildings  were 
burned.  But  nobody  tried  to  pass  the  com- 
pound gates. 

Hindus  Ashamed  of  Caste  System 

Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw  of  Etah,  India,  reports 
the  extraordinary  pronunciamento  of  a  conven- 
tion of  Hindus  at  Allahabad,  called  to  consider 
social  conditions  in  India  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  social  movement — which  virtually 
means  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  although  this 
Allahabad  convention  could  not  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that.  But  these  Hindus  were 
open-minded  and  candid  enough  to  proclaim 
in  the  most  unsparing  terms  the  shameful  re- 
sults of  the  caste  system,  which  historically  is 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  their 
own  religion. 

Among  its  avowed  aims  of  reform  the  con- 
vention set  down  in  the  following  terms  its 
purposes  regarding  the  outcastes — the  "un- 
touchables"— whom  historic  Hinduism  has  held 
in  illimitable  contempt :  "The  raising  of  that 
great  section  of  the  Hindu  community  who, 
through  a  social  and  religious  tyranny  of  cen- 
turies, have  been  deprived  of  all  privileges  of 
human  life,  deprived  from  attending  public 
school,  public  offices  and  public  festivities,  de- 
barred from  places  of  worship  and  of  pil- 
grimage, from  social  gatherings  and  religious 
festivities,  from  using  wells  and  caravansaries — 
in  fact,  shut  out  from  all  that  brightens  and 
ennobles  life." 

Mr.  McGaw  also  quotes  a  Hindu  judge  of 
Calcutta  in  these  wise  and  strong  words,  worthy 
of  application  in  America :  "The  depressed 
classes  must  be  raised.  The  untouchables  must 
be  made  touchable.  The  Indian  people  must 
consolidate.  We  cannot  do  without  the  de- 
pressed classes;  we  are  bound  to  have  their 
assistance." 

In  the  Horace  'Cleland  School  at  Etah,  Brah- 
man boys  are  today  associating  freely  with  the 
sons  of  the  most  despised  classes.  The  latter 
often  lead  the  Brahman  lads  in  classwork  and 
thus  compel  respect. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Andrew,  the  example  of  the  church  in 
winning  souls,  was  the  subject  Friday  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  L.  K.  Stevens  of  Joliet  leading.  Miss 
Ellen  Ward,  once  secretary  for  North  China 
correspondence  and  for  some  years  a  mission- 
ary in  Peking,  told  of  her  hope  of  returning 
to  have  part  in  the  school  for  missionaries' 
children,  to  be  opened  under  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopal  auspices  in  Central  China,  near 
Ruling.  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Miss  Shasberger 
had  just  come  from  the  Lake  Geneva  confer- 
ence and  had  lost  none  of  the  fervor  of  those 
inspiring  weeks.  About  a  hundred  Presbyte- 
rians were  in  attendance  there.  Miss  Goodale, 
secretary  from  Marshalltown,  spoke  with  af- 
fection of  Iowa's  first  missionary.  Miss  Mary 
Jewett,  who  sailed  for  Persia  forty-one  years 
ago,  and  after  thirty-six  years  of  faithful  labor 
there  is  now  raising  fruit  on  a  small  ranch 
at  Hollister,  Mo.  Mrs.  Warner,  president  of 
the  auxiliary  at  Clinton,  111.,  was  welcomed. 
Prayer  was  offered  for  the  Lahore  dispensary, 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilson  on  their  return 
to  India  and  for  Miss  Grace  Murray  on  her 
way  to  Persia  and  Mrs.  Swallen,  who  sails 
soon  for  Korea.  Miss  Julia  H.  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  Persia  Presbyterial  Society,  writes 
from  Winona  Lake  of  the  "superb  lectures"  in 
the  training  school. 

— A  loss  that  is  felt  beyond  the  bounds  of 
her  own  state  has  come  in  the  sudden  death 
of  Miss  Kate  Lazear,  for  twelve  years  the 
literature  secretary  of  Colorado  Sj'nodical  So- 
ciety. She  was  one  of  the  first  to  fill  that 
comparatively  new  and  difficult  and  responsible 
office. 
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China  and  South  America 

The  Chinese  Revolution,  by  Arthur  J. 
Brown ;  South  American  Problems,  by  Robert 
E.  Speer.  These  are  the  two  newest  issues  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  its  con- 
stantly augmented  series  of  mission  textbooks. 
To  Presbyterians  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate pride  that  this  abreast-of-the-times  organi- 
zation, always  demanding  in  its  books  both 
scientific  accuracy  end  absolutely  contemporary 
information,  finds  in  Presbyterian  mission  sec- 
retaries that  equipment  for  two  of  the  most 
interesting  and  urgent  themes  of  present-day 
interest.  Dr.  Brown,  writing  of  the  Chinese 
revolution,  has  traced  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness the  causes  of  that  astonishing  national 
revolt  which  in  the  last  nine  months  has  over- 
turned the  oldest  government  on  earth.  At 
the  same  time,  with  fine  prophetic  vision,  he 
shows  how  widespread  and  profound  the  re- 
sults of  this  unparalleled  phenomenon  must  be. 
Altogether  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  have 
available  thus  promptly  so  complete  a  digest 
of  facts  enabling  the  American  observer  to 
judge  the  meaning  of  events  which,  reversing 
a  familiar  poetic  line  have  made  a  single  year 
in  "Cathay"  signify  more  than  fifty  years  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speer's  new  South  American  book  has 
the  same  qualities  no  less  clearly  marked. 
The  chief  interest  of  his  discussion — although 
half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  historical  and 
political  analysis  of  the  South  American  states 
— doubtless  resides  in  the  other  half  where  the 
propriety  of  Protestant  missions  to  Roman 
Catholic  countries  is  examined  with  remarkable 
particularity.  Mr.  Speer  on  every  page  proves 
himself  no  bigot — nevertheless  he  vindicates 
in  the  close  of  his  argument  the  absolute  value 
and  rightfulness  of  Protestant  gospel  preach- 
ing to  Roman  Catholic  populations.  A  very 
striking  feature  of  the  book  is  that  "note  to 
chapter  five"  which  frankly  brands  as  a  forgery 
the  so-called  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  denounc- 
ing the  immorality  of  Chilean  priests.  Mr. 
Speer  at  first  used  this  purported  papal  letter 
as  testimony  to  things  which  he  himself  ob- 
served in  his  South  American  tour,  but  when 
he  heard  that  the  letter  was  fictitious,  he  took 
the  pains  to  trace  the  matter  up,  and  at  length 
fastened  the  forgery  on  a  liberal  politician  of 
Chile,  who  seemed  proud  of  his  success  in  de- 
ceiving people  with  it.  Mr.  Speer  still  thinks 
the  letter  a  very  true  description,  yet  because 
it  is  false  in  form  and  pretension  he  repudi- 
ates it  utterly  as  a  document  on  South  Amer- 
ican conditions.  [Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, New  York  City. 

Scientific  Religion 

The  Church  and  the  New  Age,  by  Henry 
Carter,  is  a  study  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Christian  church  and  its  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  age.  The  author  is  a 
British  preacher  and  goes  for  hfs  materials  to 
the  facts  given  in  reports  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  churches  in  general.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  conditions  are  not  materially  dif- 
ferent in  the  United  States,  he  extends  his 
generalizations  to  American  Christianity  as 
well.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  existing  con- 
ditions Mr.  Carter  is  quite  in  earnest  about 
facing  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  there  is 
to  see.  He  is  not  an  unreasoning  optimist 
to  whom  there  is  nothing  evil  in  the  situation. 
Nor  is  he  on  the  other  hand  a  pessimist,  with 
courage  and  interest  altogether  lost.  He  sim- 
ply realizes  that  the  new  age  has  brought  into 
view  new  problems,  has  created  new  perils 
and  calls  for  the  use  of  new  resources  and  new 
remedies  for  its  own  evils.  It  is  a  thoughtful, 
hopeful,  wholesome  and  sane  review  of  the 
situation,  with  valuable  suggestions  toward  the 
more  practical  efficiency  of  the  Christian 
church.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life,  by 
George   Malcolm   Stratton.     Psychological  in- 


vestigations of  religious  experience  are  a  com- 
paratively new  thing  in  the  realm  of  science. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  carried  on  among 
Christians  on  the  assumption  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  the  only  one  open  to  scien- 
tific exploration.  Professor  Coe's  otherwise 
strong,  suggestive  and  pioneer  studies  in  this 
field  are  open  to  criticism  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  limited  range  of  freedom  he  has 
allowed  himself  in  the  selection  of  his  ma- 
terial. The  late  Professor  William  James  in 
his  "Varieties  of  Religious  Experience"  went 
somewhat  beyond  all  predecessors  in  this  di- 
rection, but  even  he  did  not  venture  outside 
the  limits  of  the  great  universal  religions 
(Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism, 
etc.).  Professor  Stratton  overleaps  all  these 
limitations  and  looks  upon  religion  as  a  life 
common  to  all  men,  expressing  itself  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  affecting  the  same  powers 
of  thought  and  of  feeling  in  all.  The  experi- 
ences resulting  from  its  presence  anywhere 
can  be  analyzed,  compared  with  one  another 
and  grouped  together  under  generic  types. 
On  this  assumption  he  draws  from  all  religious 
lore,  that  of  the  primitive  savage  as  well  as 
that  of  the  highly  cultivated,  artistic  and 
literary  races.  In  all  he  finds  underlying  cer- 
tain fundamental  attitudes  of  mind,  hopes, 
fears,  aspiratiops  and  ideals  firmly  rooted  in 
the  human  soul  and  developed  into  higher  and 
lower  life  forces.  Professor  Stratton  recog- 
nizes the  distinction  between  saner  and  less 
sane  types  of  religion  and  thus  opens  the  way 
for  the  vindication  of  Christianity  as  the  sanest 
— the  unique  religion  with  a  claim  to  divine 
origin.  The  mass  of  facts  he  brings  into  view 
is  thus  placed  at  the  sen'ice  of  Christian 
philosophy,  though,  of  course,  he  nowhere  as- 
serts that  it  was  any  part  of  his  intention  to 
accomplish  this  result.  [Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $2.75  net. 

Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  Louis 
Wallis.  This  work  represents  a  new  approach 
to  the  study  of  the  historical  content  of  the 
Bible.  The  religious  content  and  value  it 
leaves  untouched  so  far  as  any  direct  effort 
is  concerned  to  investigate  or  estimate.  It 
looks  upon  the  Hebrew  people  as  a  social  unity 
which  through  the  pediod  of  history  covered  by 
the  biblical  documents  underwent  a  consistent, 
consecutive  and  natural  development.  The 
author  endeavors  to  trace  this  development 
step  by  step  and  to  show  its  effects  upon  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  life  of  the 
race.  Thus,  though  directly  not  concerned  with 
the  spiritual  inwardness  of  the  life  of  Israel, 
and  aiming  simply  at  a  scientific  study  of  the 
social  conditions  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, Mr.  Wallis  finds  himself  at  the  end  con- 
fronting the  question  of  the  truth  and  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion.  These  he 
accepts,  but  evidently  realizes  the  need  for 
a  considerable  restatement  of  the  doctrinal 
aspects  of  Christianity  as  studied  through  this 
new  method.  Of  course  in  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  study,  the  author  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  must  assume  the  truth  of  the  higher 
critical  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  first 
effort  in  the  use  of  a  new  point  of  view,  the 
work  offers  many  doubtful  conclusions.  The 
careful  student  must  therefore  frequently  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  facts,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  higher  criticism, 
will  bear  the  interpretation  given  them  by  this 
author.  Yet  upon  the  whole  the  book  is  full 
of  suggestions,  and  for  the  most  part  carries 
conviction.  [University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.    $1.50  net. 

The  Religion  of  Science,  by  James  W.  Lee. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  evidently  a  man  of 
scientific  instincts  as  well  as  of  spiritual  in- 
sight. He  protests  against  a  common  view 
of  the  relations  of  religion  and  science,  accord- 
ing to  which  religion  cannot  be  reduced  into 
scientific  forms,  or  studied  through  scientific 
methods.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  an  es- 
sential unity,  order  and  movement  through  the 


material  and  spiritual  world ;  that  if  the  ma- 
terial precedes  and  conditions  the  spiritual, 
the  spiritual  in  its  turn  controls  and  fills  with 
value  the  material  world,  and  that  these  two 
are  simply  parts  of  one  whole,  subject  to 
one  law  of  knowledge.  The  religious  domain 
not  only  can  but  must  be  entered  with  the 
same  prepossessions  of  order  and  uniformity 
that  the  scientist  carries  into  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  book  is  an  illustration  of  how 
this  may  be  practically  accomplished,  and  in- 
cidentally brings  into  view  the  beneficial  re- 
sults upon  Christian  thought  and  life  that  must 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  author's  standpoint. 
The  author,  however,  is  interested  not  merely 
in  religion  as  such  but  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  he  regards  as  the  religion  of 
science  in  the  truer  and  stricter  sense.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  delightfully  clear  and  easy 
style,  and  abounds  in  interesting  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  realm  of  natural  science. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
$1.50  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Red  Lane,  by  Holman  Day.  As  in 
everything  Mr.  Day  writes,  this  story  of  smug- 
gling on  the  Canadian  border  is  full  of  good 
red-blooded  struggle  and  the  dash  of  life  lived 
in  the  open.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  of  Acadian 
birth,  named  (like  another  famous  maid  of 
Acady)  Evangeline.  The  hero  is  an  American, 
a  customhouse  official,  who  rescues  her  from 
a  squalid  life  and  a  more  squalid  possibility  of 
marriage  to  an  odious  Frenchmen.  Not  in 
any  way  a  story  of  distinction,  this  novel  will 
nevertheless  afford  sprightly  reading.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Roses  of  Crein,  by  Beryl  Symons.  A 
gallant  knight  of  the  thirteenth  century  leads 
his  lady  through  pages  of  glowing  adventure, 
through  romance  much  besprinkled  with  "My 
Rose  of  the  World"  and  other  proper  knightly 
encomiums,  through  the  ghastly  horrors  of 
feudal  Europe's  history  into  a  haven  of  peace- 
ful love.  Even  those  who  will  object  to  the 
almost  unavoidable  extravagance  of  this  sort 
of  writing  will  concede  to  Mr.  Symons  a 
vividness  of  style  and  characterization  that  is 
very  pleasing.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Call  of  the  New  South,  edited  by 
James  E.  McCulloch.  The  Southern  Sociolog- 
ical Congress,  which  convened  in  Nashville 
last  May  and  was  described  in  The  Continent 
at  that  time,  was  a  gathering  of  vast  im- 
portance not  only  to  that  section  of  the  country 
which  brought  it  about  but  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. It  was  called  by  Governor  Hooper  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  a  serious  and  earnest  at- 
tempt to  study  and  to  find  solutions  for  the 
social,  moral,  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  southern  states.  The  congress  has 
become  a  permanent  institution.  This  book 
preserves  the  formally  prepared  addresses  de- 
livered before  the  first  conference  of  the  body, 
and  presents  the  thought  of  some  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  students  of  social  questions. 
[Southern  Sociological  Congress,  Nashville. 

The  Pipesmoke  Carry,  by  Bert  Leston  Tay- 
lor. "B.  L.  T.,"  more  or  less  known  to  fame 
as  "the  Line-o'-Type"  man,  has  more  poetry  in 
his  soul  than  can  be  displayed  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  daily  column  in  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une. In  a  little  volume  of  exquisite  fancy  he 
shows  himself  a  true  poet  of  the  forest — a  sort 
of  woodland  genie.  He  brings  the  spirit  of  the 
forest — "sundown  and  striding  shadows ;  moon- 
light and  the  mist  rising  from  the  river ; 
shadow  and  mystery  .  .  .  solitude  and 
silence,  yet  divinest  harmony" — before  us  as 
clearly  as  do  certain  wood  odors  or  tree  mur- 
murings  ;  and  he  does  it  all  in  prose  that  has 
in  it  the  quality  of  music.  Truly  Mr.  Taylor 
is  a  "dreamer  of  shining  dreams."  [Reilly 
and  Britton  Company,  Chicago.    $1  net. 
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Ways  of  Working 


"All  at  It"  in  Sunday  School 

A  Bible  school  that  aimed  beyond  mere 
record  attendance  and  brought,  as  a  result, 
almost  100  members  into  the  church  on  con- 
fession of  faith,  is  found  in  North  Yokima, 
Wash.,  First  church,  S.  J.  Kennedy  pastor. 
How  this  was  done  is  invitingly  set  forth  in  a 
handbook  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  J. 
F.  Giboney,  a  prominent  local  merchant. 

Careful  tables  of  attendance  reveal  the  in- 
crease over  last  year,  Sunday  by  Sunday ; 
they  show  the  increase  in  offerings  and  in 
Bibles  brought  to  the  service.  Says  Mr. 
Ciboney :  "Our  school  has  grown  from  a  Sun- 
day school  to  a  twentieth  century  Bible  school." 
The  enrollment,  which  shows  more  than  100 
per  cent  increase  in  twenty  months,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  cooperation  of  the  members. 
That  is  the  keynote  stressed  throughout  the 
booklet — cooperation  and  faithfulness  as  in- 
dispensable assets  in  Bible  school  work.  Other 
features  of  the  school  are  the  careful  grad- 
ing of  pupils,  well  organized  departments,  reg- 
ular teachers'  and  workers'  meetings.  At  these 
meetings  there  were  always  definite  programs 
of  inspiration  and  information.  The  school 
is  given  publicity  by  the  newspapers.  Further 
interest  was  added  by  making  every  Sunday 
a  "special"  Sunday,  and  the  program  of  "days" 
reads  attractively — decision,  mothers',  interna- 
tional peace,  promotion  and  graduation,  patri- 
otic, every-member-present,  home,  neighbor, 
birthday,  500,  "all-together,"  Thanksgiving — 
there  is  a  wealth  of  originality  in  the  concep- 
tion and  working  out  of  these  ideas.  Already 
new  things  are  aimed  at,  some  of  which  are  a 
practical,  workable  plan  of  visitation  of 
scholars  in  their  homes,  teacher  training,  teach- 
ing of  boys  by  men  and  girls  by  women,  sex 
instruction,  musical  instruction,  an  athletic  as- 
sociation and  an  executive  department. 

In  short,  it  is  described  as  the  bringing  of 
life  as  we  live  it  into  the  Bible  school  and  mak- 
ing both  equally  vital  parts  of  our  being.  The 
North  Yakima  First's  slogan  is  "All  at  it ! 
Always  at  it !  !    Altogether  at  it !  ! !" 


Post-Card  Invitations 

Picture  post  cards,  which  have  served  divers 
advertising  and  social  purposes,  have  been 
found  useful  as  effective  and  easily  handled 
invitations  to  church  services.  The  church 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  issued  a  postcard  a  few 
months  ago  having  on  the  front  an  attractive 
halftone  cut  of  the  building  and  giving  its 
name  and  location.  The  reverse  side  was  well 
printed  in  red  and  blue  ink,  with  announce- 
ments for  five  future  dates,  as  follows : 

FIVE  SUNDAYS 
at  the 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Corner  Dewey  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street 
Rev.  C.  E.  Alexander,  Pastor 

Men's  Day:   

The  Story  of  a  Strong  Man. 

Men  and  Religion. 
Young  People's  Day  : 

Undeveloped  Power. 

Facing  the  Future. 
Mother's  Day  : 

A  Man's  Best  Friend. 
The  Church  and  the  City: 

What   Would   Bartlesville   Be  Without  a 
Church  ? 
Memorial  Sunday  : 

Heroes  at  Rest. 


Special  music  at  all  services. 

Divine  worship  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  Sun- 
day school  at  9  :4s  a.  m.  Christian  Endeavor 
at  7:15  Sunday  evening.  Midweek  service 
every  Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  wor- 
ship with  us. 

Encouraging  Bequests  to  Church 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Cincinnati 
makes  a  systematic  appeal  for  post-mortem 
benevolence.  The  following  statement  ap- 
peared on  a  recent  weekly  calendar : 


"Endowment  Fund — Everybody  ought  to 
make  a  will,  no  matter  how  young  you  are  or 
how  little  you  possess.  In  making  your  will, 
leave  something  to  the  permanent  endowment 
fund  of  the  church.  Do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sult your  minister  about  this  matter." 

To  avoid  errors  the  legal  name  of  the  church 
is  given  in  full. 

The  Scripture  as  Advertising 

Two  months  ago  Rev.  B.  M.  Brown,  pastor 
of  Onward  church,  published  extracts  from 
Scripture  in  display  advertising  form,  accom- 
panied by  announcement  of  services,  in  one  of 
the  big  Chicago  dailies.  One  was  small  and 
cost  $11  ;  the  other  was  two  columns  wide  and 
correspondingly  deep  and  cost  $100.  In  Mr. 
Brown's  opinion  the  larger  advertisement  is 
the  "cheaper." 

"Within  two  days,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "two 
of  my  personal  friends  confessed  that  the 
reading  of  God's  word  thus  in  the  newspaper 
brought  them  under  conviction  of  sin  and  to 
repentance.  Is  it  not  worth  $100  to  thus  reach 
237,000  readers  on  a  Saturday  with  the  mighty 
word  of  God  unobscured  by  human  comment  ? 
Is  this  not  our  best  means  of  combating  the 
flood  of  lies  by  which  Satan  is  blinding  men? 

"About  the  cost  of  running  a  good  automo-* 
bile  would  enable  one  to  powerfully  impress 
God's  word  on  practically  every  member  of 
a  community  every  Saturday  this  coming  year." 

Following  is  the  advertisement  with  the  ex- 
tract from  Luke  17,  beginning  at  verse  22,  in 
leduced  facsimile: 

GOD'S  WORD 

JESUS  IS  COMING 

'T^HE  days  will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man.  and  ye  shall  not  sec  it.  And  Ihey  shall  say  to  you,  Lo, 
there!  Lo.  here!  go  not  away,  nor  follow  after  them:  for  as  the  lightning, 
when-il  hghteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  (he  heaven,  shmclh  unto 
the  other  part  und«  heaven,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  m  his  day 
But  first  must  he  suffer  many  things  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation 
And  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Noah,  even  so  shall  it  be  also 
m  the  days  of  (he  Son  of  man.  They  ale.  they  drank,  they  married, 
they  were  given  in  marriage  until  the  (lay  that  Noah  entered  inlo 
the  ark,  and  the  flood  came,  and  Hcstroyed  them  alL  Likewise  even  as 
It  came  to  pass  m  the  days  of  Lot.  they  ate.  Ihey  drank,  they  bought, 
they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded.  but  in  the  day  that  Lot  went  out 
from  Sodom  il  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed 
them  aXl  after  the  same  manner  shall  il  be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of 
man  is  revealed.  In  that  day.  he  which  s'^all  be  on  the  housetop,  and  his 
goods  m  the  house,  let  him  not  go  down  to  lake  them  away:  and  let  him 
that  IS  in  the  fiel'I  likewise  not  return  bac'<  Remember  Lots  uilc 
Whosoever  shall  seek  to  gam  his  hie  shaU  lose  it:  but  whosoever  shai! 
lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it  t  say  unto  you.  In  thai  nighl  there  shall 
be  two  men  on  one  bed:  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  shall  be 
left  There  sOiall  be  two  women  grinding  together:  the  --ne  shall,  be 
taken,  and  the  other  shall  be  lell  And  they  answering  sa^  unfy  .'i,m. 
Where.  Lord?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Where  the  body  is.  thiibsr  will 
the  eagles  also  be   gathered  together —Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  xvu  22  T/ 
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Another  Order  of  Service 

The  article,  "An  Order  of  Worship,"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Continent  prompts  me  to 
suggest  the  following  as  a  much  superior  order, 
for  a  long  list  of  reasons,  known  to  all  who 
have  had  the  interest  of  liturgies  enough  at 
heart  to  make  some  study  of  them : 

1.  Sentences  from  Bible  calling  to  worship. 

2.  Reminder  to  people  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fessing. 

3.  A  general  confession  by  all. 

4.  Absolution,   closing  with   Lord's  prayer. 

5.  Psalter,  Gloria. 

6.  Old  Testament  lesson  and  hymn. 

7.  New  Testament  lesson  and  hymn. 

8.  Creed  (standing). 

9.  Prayers.  Notices,  etc.  (if  there  is  no 
"bulletin"). 

10.  Hymn  (standing  for  all  hymns). 

11.  Sermon  and  prayer. 

12.  Offertory. 

13.  Doxology. 

14.  Benediction.  E.  Irwin  Gilmore. 


As  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev.  Clarence  A.  Young,  pastor  of  Rox- 
bury  church,  Boston,  presented  an  able  and 
helpful  volume  on  "The  Downtown  Church" 
as  a  social  institution  in  transition,  particularly 
the  problem  of  the  downtown  churches  as  found 
in  Philadelphia.  He  deprecates  their  deca- 
dence and  urges  the  need  of  their  efficiency. 


For  Denominational  Elimination 

The  elimination  of  religious  denominations 
is  coming,  coming  sure.  The  present  oppos- 
ing influence  of  denominationalists  may  meas- 
urably check  its  progress,  but  nevertheless 
there  will  be  a  continuous  cancellation  of 
Christian  sects.  The  forward  trend  can  never 
be  immovably  stayed. 

Denominational  elimination  is  coming  just 
as  certain  as  there  shall  be,  among  God's  dear 
children,  a  nearer  approach  to  all  that  is  Christ- 
like in  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  gospel 
ministry  more  than  a  half  century,  I  have  been 
laboring  on  this  line.  At  fourscore  years  and 
more  I  thank  God  for  a  sojourn  on  earth  long 
enough  to  see  a  steady  visible  advance  in  a 
manifestation  of  Christian  "love — which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness."  For  all  true  believers, 
in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  "one  body, 
one  Spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  you  all." 

I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  words 
"Roman"  and  "Protestant"  dropped  from  our 
ecclesiastical  vocabulary  used  no  longer,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  the  past.  In  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  church  it  is  repeated  in  unison 
every  Sabbath  day,  "I  believe  in  the  holy 
Catholic  church."  I  am  yours  in  "the  name 
that  is  above  every  name"  and  for  "thy  king- 
dom come."  R.  Crittenden. 

A  Christian  University  for  Japan 

In  The  Continent  Aug.  8  I  find  an  article 
on  "University  Ambitions  of  the  Doshisha"  in 
which  is  raised  the  query  "whether  the  de- 
nominations in  general  will  now  agree  to  join 
in  with  the  Doshisha  or  whether  the  agitation 
for  a  new  university  in  Tokyo  will  persist?" 

As  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Christian  Educational  Association  of  Japan 
to  further  this  agitation,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
agitation  will  continue,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. It  is  as  you  say  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  a  first-class  Christian  university  for  Japan 
is  an  imperative  need ;  but  by  a  university  is 
meant  an  institution  that  is  a  university  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  true  that  among 
existing  Christian  institutions  in  Japan  the 
Doshisha  stands  first  in  several  ways,  and  now 
that  it  has  changed  its  name  to  a  diagakko 
(university)  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
that  Japan  has  a  real  Christian  university. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  in  Japan  know 
only  too  well  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Episcopal  school  in  Tokyo  has  called  itself  a 
university  for  several  years,  and  there  are  other 
so-called  private  universities ;  but  these,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Waseda  and  Keiyo, 
are  not  regarded  very  seriously  as  universities 
by  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

The  Doshisha  has  two  departments  besides 
theology,  viz.,  economics  and  English  litera- 
ture. The  number  of  students  in  these  two  de- 
partments last  year  was  about  sixty;  the  litera- 
ture department  having  less  than  twenty.  The 
grade  of  work  is  rather  lower  than  that  of  an 
average  denominational  college  in  America. 
Surely  it  is  using  the  term  university  rather 
carelessly  when  applied  to  such  an  institution. 
There  are  other  Christian  institutions  in  Japan 
that  have  practically  the  same  grade  of  work 
which  prefer  not  to  assume  the  name  daigakko. 
The  endowment  fund  of  $150,000  raised  re- 
cently by  the  Doshisha  is  a  good  beginning,  but 
even  with  this  the  school  can  hardly  hope  to 
do  real  university  work,  and  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  institution  is  not  valued  at  more 
than  half  of  the  property  value  of  the  Metho- 
dist school  in  Tokyo.  In  short,  the  Doshisha 
in  its  new  capacity  as  a  university  is  very  little 
ahead  of  some  of  our  other  Christian  institu- 
tions in  Japan,  and  all  of  them  are  almost 
hopelessly  far  from  being  institutions  that 
could  in  any  sense  be  called  universities. 

Your  query  implies  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  denominations  in  general  joining  in 
with  the  Doshisha.  This  has  never  been  pro- 
posed and  if  it  were  the  proposal  would  prob- 
ably not  carry  for  the  simple  reason  that  Tokyo 
as  the  capital  and  heart  of  the  empire  so  far 
overshadows  other  places  as  an  educational 
center  that  it  would  be  a  strategical  blunder 
to  pass  it  by. 

In  May  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tokyo  Chris- 
tian Educational  Association  steps  were  taken 
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to  open  the  way  for  uniting  the  existing  Chris- 
tian institutions  in  Tokyo  in  higher  educa- 
tion ;  this  union  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  pro- 
posed university.  The  schools  represented  in 
this  association  are  Avyama  Gaknin  ^(Metho- 
dist), Meiji  Gaknin  (Presbyterian  and  Dutch 
Reformed),  Tokyo  Gaknin  (Baptist),  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (Baptist  North  and 
South),  Sei  Gaknin  (Disciples)  and  Rikkyo 
Diagakko  (Episcopal).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Episcopal  school  will  go  very  far  in  this 
union  enterprise,  for  it  has  university  ambi- 
tions of  its  own  and  already  calls  itself  a  uni- 
versity ;  but  the  others  are  serious  in  the  un- 
dertaking. If  this  scheme  for  a  concrete  be- 
ginning succeeds,  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
by  a  cooperation  of  Japanese  Christians  and 
Christian  friends  in  the  West  it  is  possible  to 
establish  a  first-class  Christian  university  in 
this  greatest  of  all  student  centers  in  the  world. 

A.  K.  Reischauer. 


The  Distress  in  Turkey 

I  have  as  yet  seen  no  confirmation  of  the 
report  of  50,000  people  rendered  homeless  by 
the  earthquake  in  Turkey.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  writes  that  it  has  re- 
ceived no  authentic  news  beyond  the  press 
dispatches.  I  hope  the  first  reports  were  exag- 
gerated. But  if  it  is  true  that  several  thou- 
sand were  killed  and  made  destitute,  it  would 
still  be  fine  to  send  relief  from  America,  and 
show  them  something  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  Howard  D.  Chandler. 


Vacation  Supplies  as  Invaders 

A  vacation  supply  has  a  great  opportunity 
in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  either  to  strengthen 
his  hold  on  his  people  or  to  set  everything  by 
the  ears.  I  listened  recently  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  by  a  clerically 
dressed  minister  from  another  city,  of  impos- 
ing presence  and  energetic  manner,  carrying  a 
pocket  Bible,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
adding  to  his  emoluments  and  diminishing  the 
physical  gains  of  his  vacation  by  two  Sundays 
in  the  place  of  a  pastor  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. What  he  had  said  in  the  pulpit  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  heard  him  expound  the  lesson  on 
"A  Troubled  Sea  and  a  Troubled  Soul." 

The  preacher  announced  that,  in  the  two 
miracles  of  the  stilling  of  the  sea  and  the 
healing  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  as  in  all 
miracles,  the  vital  thing  is  the  moral  lesson, 
and  not  the  historicity  of  the  account.  Never- 
theless, forsaking  his  own  principle,  he  led 
his  very  large  vacation  •  Bible  class  through 
a  practically  exclusively  critical  investigation 
of  the  two  stories,  declaring  his  acceptance  of 
the  first  and  his  rejection  of  the  second.  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  the  preacher  did  not 
deny  that  Christ  healed  a  sick  man.  But  he 
declared  that  he  was  only  an  epileptic,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
age  that  "all  diseases"  were  caused  by  the 
possession  of  demons;  that,  for  himself,  he  did 
not  believe  in  devil  or  demons,  that  he  could 
not,  as  that  would  make  a  dual  universe.  He 
agreed  with  Christian  Science  in  this,  though 
he  did  not  so  say ;  realizing  that  the  Bible  says 
that  Christ  recognized  demoniacal  existence 
and  possession,  he  said  that  all  was  a  question 
of  interpretation ;  some  taught  that  Christ 
merely  accommodated  himself  to  the  views  of 
the  age,  not  wishing  then  to  disturb  them  ;  but, 
for  himself,  the  preacher  said  that  he  believed 
that  Christ  was  perfectly  sincere,  that  he 
actually  shared  the  error  of  his  time,  believed 
that  there  were  demons  in  possession  of  men 
when  there  were  not,  and  acted  accordingly. 
By  inference,  it  was  plain  that  the  preacher 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than  Christ  did. 
He  said  there  were  other  things  in  which  Christ 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  mistaken,  particularly 
in  his  expectation  of  the  cataclysmic  end  of 
the  world  in  his  generation.  He  did  not  make 
clear,  however,  where  the  line  runs  between 
Christ's  errors  and  Christ's  truth,  nor  indicate 
what  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  can  be  be- 
lieved and  what  must  be  disbelieved. 

"The  class  is  dismissed,"  quoth  the  preacher. 
Meantime  the  pastor  of  these  dear  people  was 
sweetly  resting  beside  some  lapping  surf,  think- 
ing how  safe  his  people  were  in  the  care  of 
the  dear  brother  invited  to  care  for  their 
spiritual  wants,  and  all  unmindful  of  the  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  unwritten  but  sacred  laws 
of  hospitality  of  which  the  dear  brother  is 
guilty,  in  his  perspiring  invasion  of  another's 
bishopric  and  bombastic  undermining  of  an- 


other's labors.  However  much  he  finds  his 
peculiar  views  tolerated  in  his  own  congrega- 
tion, no  preacher  has  the  moral  right  to  venti- 
late them  in  another  church  where  he  is  a 
guest,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  a  pastor's 
absence,  whose  heart  will  be  grieved  on  his 
return,  to  know  how  the  faith  and  peace  of 
his  people  have  been  disturbed. 

Frederic  Campbell. 


Winona  and  the  Smaller  Creditors 

I  have  hoped  that  someone  would  say  some- 
thing in  your  columns  regarding  the  condition 
of  Winona  Lake  Assembly.  A  few  weeks  ago 
you  said  in  an  editorial  that  "Winona's  life 
is  saved.  Winona  has  won  a  victory.  It  has 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  its  life  is  saved." 
You  have  words  of  thanks  for  the  larger  cred- 
itors who  propose  to  save  Winona.  Then  you 
have  some  kind  words  for  the  "minor  cred- 
itors," who,  though  they  may  not  have  much 
to  do  in  saving  Winona,  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
in  making  Winona.  You  say  of  the  minor 
creditors,  "These  good  people  are  such  as  can 
be  relied  upon  not  to  make  trouble  for  the 
Winona  enterprise — if  they  must  they  will 
swallow  their  losses  silently  and  without  re- 
sistance." Yoti  meant  that  for  kind  praise. 
But  when  we  put  ourselves  in  others'  places 
we  see  and  feel  differently  ofttimes.  And 
those  intended  kind  words  hurt  many  a  poor 
loser  through  Winona's  management. 

You  also  kindly  express  your  opinion  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  let  these  minor  creditors 
suffer.  I  thank  you  for  this  expression.  So 
far  as  I  have  heard  in  the  creditors'  meeting 
or  outside,  it  is  the  first  word  of  sympathy  for 
them.  Who  are  these  minor  creditors  ?  They 
are  poor  widows  whose  husbands,  with  great 
faith  in  Winona,  left  their  all  into  its  hands ; 
they  are  orphans,  whose  all  Winona  has  got ; 
they  are  old  retired  preachers,  who  have  saved 


THAT  NORTHFIELD  continues  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  Christian  people  was 
again  demonstrated  by  the  large  at- 
tendance at  the  thirtieth  general  conference  for 
Christian  workers  which  began  Aug.  2  and 
closed  Sunday,  the  19th.  The  growing  at- 
tendance and  deepening  interest  in  the  North- 
field  conference  is  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
attracting  power  of  Christian  truth.  Christian 
life  and  Christian  service,  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Northfield  program.  Mr.  Moody 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
this  year  that  the  subject  would  be  "The  Chris- 
tian Message,"  and  that  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  to  show  that  the  church  has  a 
message,  and  that  message  is  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  subject  and  the  aim  as  announced 
by  Mr.  Moody  were  splendidly  supported  by 
all  of  the  speakers;  thus  giving  a  unity  to  the 
sessions  which  was  very  marked. 

The  daily  program  began  with  a  prayer  meet- 
ing soon  after  sunrise,  which  was  often  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  F.  I.  Paton,  missionary  to  the 
New  Hebrides  and  son  of  the  famous  founder 
of  that  mission.  Mr.  Paton  said  he  had  not 
been  among  civilized  people  before  for  eleven 
years,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  Northfield  any 
more  than  Northfield  enjoyed  him.  After 
breakfast  morning  prayers  were  held  at  Camp 
Northfield,  the  carap  in  the  pines  which  D.  L. 
Moody  founded  nearly  twenty  years  ago  to 
give  young  men  an  inexpensive  and  wholesome 
recreation  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  The  pul- 
pit rock  which  he  loved  to  speak  from  is  still 
used,  and  in  its  natural  setting  of  pine  needles 
and  boughs  there  is  no  more  attractive  service 
on  the  Northfield  program.  Those  who  did  not 
attend  prayers  at  the  camp  had  their  own 
devotions  in  the  various  halls. 

At  8 :30  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson  of  the 
Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  conducted  a 
class  in  the  study  of  James,  using  the  Greek 
text.  This  was  an  innovation  for  Northfield, 
and  was  intended  primarily  for  the  minister 
delegates.  However,  Dr.  Robertson  is  such  a 
lucid  teacher  that  even  those  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  tongue  gained  much  profit 
from  his  lessons.  The  experience  from  this 
class  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  place 
at  Northfield  for  a  definite,  continued  course 
of  study  in  the  text  of  some  one  part  of  the 
Bible. 

The  morning  Bible  class,  perhaps  the  most 
conspicious  single  feature  of  the  general  con- 


up  a  little  by  great  sacrifices  on  small  salaries 
for  old  age.  I  have  received  letters  from  some 
of  these  people,  whose  money  is  in  hotels,  me- 
morials, schools,  parks,  lawns,  fine  walks,  lakes 
and  various  beneficial  and  splendid  attractions. 
But  they  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Many  of  them  expected  to  live  in  old 
age  upon  the  interest  of  their  hard  savings 
and  they  are  in  want. 

I  have  received  the  report  of  the  "creditors' 
committee."  By  this  arrangement  all  bonds, 
notes  and  securities  of  creditors  are  to  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  which 
is  to  have  absolute  control  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. I  fear  most  of  these  old  "minor  credi- 
tors" will  be  long  dead  before  anything  is 
realized  for  them. 

And  their  needs  are  now.  The  great  Presby- 
terian Church  should  devise  some  way  to  pay 
these  needy  sufferers  now.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  pay  them  all  in  full,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  them  would  be  willing  to  give  some 
of  their  dues  to  Winona.  But  an  effort  should 
be  made.  Then  the  new  Winona  would  start 
out  honorably,  not  otherwise.  Then  Winona 
would  succeed,  not  otherwise.  God  will  not 
let  Winona  succeed  otherwise.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  cannot  afford  to  let  this  dis- 
grace rest  upon  an  institution  under  her  care. 

John  H.  Carpenter. 


Those  Old  Wineskins 

"Old  bottles  would  crack  and  leak." — Rev. 
A.  Carr  in  the  Cambridge  Bible. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  simplest  interpreta- 
tion and  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  parable.  In  addition  please 
refer  to  Excursus  III.  at  the  end  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Luke.  If  I  fell  into  a  trap  1 
am  glad  to  have  the  excellent  company  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Farrar,  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  J.  E.  Day. 


ference,  served  a  somewhat  different  purpose. 
A  class  room  filled  with  nearly  2,000  students 
presents  difficult  problems ;  the  course  became 
more  of  a  series  of  addresses.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Johnston  Ross,  who  has  just  left  Montreal  for 
Union  Seminary,  spoke  daily  upon  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  thus  carrying  out  the  central  theme  of 
the  conference,  as  Dr.  Ross  regards  this  creed 
as  the  "best  framework  for  the  Christian  mes- 
sage." Many  of  his  hearers  found  their  faith 
in  the  fundamental  truths  of  this  message,  such 
as  belief  in  God,  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  atoning  value 
of  Christ's  death,  and  holy  catholic  church, 
greatly  strengthened.  Dr.  Ross's  earnest  and 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
was  inspiring  as  well  as  instructive. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bible  class  200  or  more 
ministers  hastened  from  the  auditorium  to 
Sage  chapel,  where  none  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted, to  hear  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton's  course 
of  addresses  upon  the  "Weapons  of  Our  War- 
fare." Mr.  Hutton,  who  came  from  Glasgow 
particularly  to  conduct  this  series,  was  most 
stimulating,  and  his  words  will  doubtless  prove 
of  unusual  value  to  these  ministers  in  days  to 
come.  Studying  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  in  its  con- 
flicts with  the  Roman  world,  which  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  age,  he  pointed 
out  how  the  church  in  those  days  met  her 
difficulties  and  overcame  them  ;  her  three  great 
weapons  were  those  of  exclusiveness,  faith  and 
suffering.  Mr.  Hutton  also  gave  two  discus- 
sions of  trends  of  modern  thought  toward  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  way  the  church  must  meet 
them  ;  from  the  Nietzsche  and  tractarian  move- 
ments Mr.  Hutton  showed  that  the  next  great 
revival  must  come  within  the  church  itself, 
that  the  threshold  of  spiritual  life  must  be 
raised,  and  a  clearer  line  of  the  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  between  the  church  and  the 
world. 

The  morning  platform  meeting  throughout 
the  conference  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Brown  of  London,  ex-president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
of  England  and  Wales.  Dr.  Brown's  addresses 
were  upon  "God's  Messages  to  Men,"  and  the 
great  thought  which  he  constantly  drove  home 
was  that  God  was  actually  speaking  today  if  we 
would  but  hear  him.  Tall,  gaunt,  with  the 
earmarks  of  the  fighter  that  he  is.  Dr.  Brown 
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delivered,  as  Dr.  Jowett  has  said,  "blows  that 
tell."  He  sent  many  of  his  hearers  away  to 
preach  and  live  the  Christian  message  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Scripture  with  more  earnestness 
than  ever  before. 

There  were  various  speakers  for  the  after- 
noon and  evening;  the  4  o'clock  service  was 
addressed  during  the  first  week  by  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Y.  Pierce  of  New  York,  who  gave  some 
practical  thoughts  on  work  for  children.  Dr. 
Charles  Inglis  of  London  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Erd- 
man  of  Germantown  each  gave  Bible  readings. 
Mr.  Paton  held  his  audience  spellbound  as  he 
told  of  his  missionary  experiences  among  the 
cannibals  in  the  South  seas.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus  of  Chicago  spoke  upon  "Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Ideal  Candidate." 

Sunset  Service  in  a  Hallowed  Spot 

The  sunset  service  was  lield  on  Round  Top, 
the  "God's  acre"  which  is  hallowed  as  the 
resting  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Moody, 
and  the  spot  of  consecration  for  thousands 
of  lives.  Various  phases  of  Christian  activity 
were  presented,  and  many  missionary  addresses 
given.  Dr.  John  McDowell  conducted  the 
meetings,  and  among  the  speakers  were  Rev. 
N.  Fay  Smith  of  Northfield,  President  Black- 
man  of  Florida,  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman 
of  Princeton,  Dr.  L.  M.  Munhall  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Tunis  Hamlin  of  Washington,  Melvin 
Trotter  of  Grand  Rapids,  Major  Cole  of  Adrian 
and  William  T.  Danner  of  the  Mission  for 
Lepers.  At  the  evening  service  in  the  audi- 
torium the  different  conference  speakers  were 
heard  ;  among  them  might  be  mentioned  Rev.  E. 
B.  H.  Macpherson  of  London,  Rev.  James 
Black  of  Edinburgh,  Rev.  D.  L.  Ritchie  of 
Nottingham,  Dr.  G.  Glenn  Atkins  of  Provi- 
dence, Mr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus. 

George  C.  Stebbins  of  Brooklyn,  as  usual, 
conducted  the  singing.  A  children's  choir 
trained  by  Miss  Claire  Chapman  sung  at  the 
morning  meetings.  The  quartet  this  year  was 
among  the  best  that  Northfield  has  had  for 
some  time.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  also  brought  the 
quartet  from  his  church  in  Chicago,  and  at 
one  of  the  evening  services  gave  an  address 
upon  the  religion  of  music.  Another  special 
occasion  was  Missionary  Day,  when  all  the 
addresses  were  upon  missionary  subjects.  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur  of  Atlanta,  president  of  the 
World's  Baptist  Union,  told  of  religious  con- 
ditions in  Russia,  and  the  many  missionaries 
present  from  other  lands  spoke  briefly  of  their 
work.  One  afternoon  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  North- 
field  continues  true  to  the  purpose  of  its 
founder,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  In  his  mind  North- 
field  was  not  a  school  of  theology,  or  of  meth- 
ods, or  of  social  theory.  It  was  a  school  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  religion  was  founded  on  the 
Bible.  After  thirty  years  of  trial  Northfield 
is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
its  founder  and  is  determined  to  continue  its 
work  along  the  lines  which  he  laid  down. 

John  McDowell. 


Grove  City's  Bible  School  Held 

The  annual  Bible  school  at  Grove  City,  Pa., 
was  held  Aug.  i-ii.  This  college  town,  with 
its  noted  civic  and  Christian  spirit  make  it 
an  ideal  place  for  such  work.  During  the  ses- 
sion the  weather  was  cool,  the  attendance  good 
and  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  instructors 
and  audiences  could  not  have  been  better.  The 
program  was  exceptionally  strong  and  well 
balanced  throughout.  Four  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  New  Testament,  besides  a  course 
in  church  history,  sacred  oratory  and  missions, 
were  offered  and  on  each  evening  a  sermon  was 
delivered  before  crowded  houses  by  celebrated 
ministers.  The  influence  from  this  Bible  school 
is  deepening  and  enriching  Christian  thought 
and  life  in  all  western  Pennsylvania  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  aggressive  Christian  forces  and  deserves 
the  cordial  support  of  all  who  love  the  Lord's 
work.  W.  S.  McNees. 


Winona  Assembly  and  Conference 

Wi  nona  Assembly  ended  its  seventeenth  as- 
sembly program  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  22.  In  attendance  it  was  one 
of  the  assembly's  best  seasons  in  spite  of  wet 
and  cool  weather,  and  in  point  of  program 
value  it  was  the  best  ever  offered.  Lincoln  G. 
Dickey,  the  program  director  and  platform 
manager  for  the  assembly,  arranged  the  pro- 


gram. "Joseph,"  the  sacred  grand  opera,  tell- 
ing in  song  and  story  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by 
his  brothers  into  captivity,  was  one  of  the 
musical  features  of  the  season.  It  was  com- 
piled by  William  Dodd  Chenery. 

The  Winona  Bible  conference  opened  Fri- 
day, Aug.  23,  and  is  now  in  session.  It  will 
continue  to  and  include  Sunday,  Sept.  i.  Sol. 

C.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  Winona,  is  the  director  of  this  con- 
ference, and  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  D.  D.,  the 
evangelist,  is  the  assistant  director.  Foreign 
speakers  this  year  include  J.  Cynddlan  Jones, 

D.  D.,  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  Professor  W.  P. 
Paterson  of  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland. 
Among  other  speakers  is  the  recently  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly, Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.  D. 

Four  remarkable  addresses  were  made  by 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe, 
on  international  movements  of  social  reform 
and  the  abolition  of  war.  Two  Bible  addresses 
of  Professor  Camden  M.  Cobern  on  Jonah  and 
Job  were  exceedingly  stimulating  to  the  minis- 
terial members  of  the  conference.  Next  Sun- 
day the  preaching  will  be  by  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday  and  Bishop 
Edwin  H.  Hughes. 

The  Bible  conference  will  be  followed  by  the 
International  Lyceum  Association's  model 
Chautauqua,  which  opens  Sept.  2. 


Commission  Meets  at  Winona 


Assembly's  Executive  Body  Hold  Session  Under 
Chairmanship  of  Moderator  Matthews. 

The  executive  commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  session  Aug.  23  and  24  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  meeting  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  big  Winona  Bible  con- 
ference.   All  but  two  members  were  present. 

The  work  of  the  new  combined  Board  of 
Relief  and  Sustentation  was  considered  in  de- 
tail. A  subcommittee,  with  Dr.  Charles  Little 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
the  members  of  the  new  board  in  perfecting 
their  organization.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
board  that  it  should  create  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members,  chosen  from  all 
sections  of  the  church,  to  aid  it  in  the  pro- 
posed task  of  raising  $10,000,000  fqr  the  relief 
endowment  fund.  The  urgency  of  this  under- 
taking will  be  stressed  at  all  fall  synods  and 
presbyteries  which  can  be  reached  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  board  and  the  commission. 
A  secretary  will  be  chosen  Sept.  19. 

The  evangelistic  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  American  Bible  Society  both 
presented  requests  that  they  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  denominational  budget  of  benev- 
olences. The  executive  commission  decided 
it  was  "a  part  of  wisdom  for  the  church — 
without  interfering  with  the  general  budget — 
to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  these  two 
agencies"  and  that  each  of  them  could  deal 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 

directly  with  the  sessions  of  the  congregations. 

The  permanent  committee  on  vacancy  and 
supply  reported  the  election  of  Dr.  George  N. 
Luccock,  pastor  of  Oak  Park  church,  Chicago, 
as  chairman  and  Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins  of  Im- 
manuel  church,  Milwaukee,  recording  secre- 
tary. The  committee  was  not  able  to  organize 
further,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  provide  for 
the  salary  of  a  corresponding  secretary.  And 
the  commission  recommended  that  the  presby- 
teries be  requested  for  the  present  ecclesiastical 
year  to  contribute  for  the  committee  a  sum 
equal  to  54  cent  for  each  communicant. 

This  money,  if  given  to  the  assembly's  con- 
tingent fund,  would  enable  the  committee  to 
provide  for  all  its  expenses  up  to  the  next 
Assembly.  This  action  was  taken  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  committee  in 
the  future  would  arrange  some  plan  to  finance 
itself.  Thus  will  be  organized  a  bureau  much 
like  a  national  teachers'  bureau.  It  will  be 
a  bureau  of  information  with  facts  and  photo- 
graphs of  all  preachers  and  all  churches.  The 
headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago,  because  that 
city  is  central.  As  there  are  1,350,000  Pres- 
byterian communicants  the  amount  given  to 
the  "bureau" — on  the  J4  cent  plan — should  be 
a  little  over  $3,000. 

The  commission  found  it  necessary  to  insist 
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strenuously  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  Assembly's 
order  that  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  shall 
set  aside  at  once  a  sum  of  $500,000  from  the 
John  S.  Kennedy  bequest  as  a  loan  fund  for 
churches  under  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  the  board  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  commission.  The  fol- 
lowing churches  presented  applications  to  the 
executive  commission  asking  it  to  approve  loans 
for  them  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  : 
Tolleston,  Ind. ;  Gary,  Ind. ;  Homewood  Ave- 
nue, Pittsburg. 

The  date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  was 
referred  to  the  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
probability  is  that  New  York  will  be  the  place. 
The  March,  1913,  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  Radcliffe  of  New  York 
Avenue  church  having  tendered  a  cordial  in- 
vitation. 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle,  the  new 
moderator,  had  here  his  first  chance  to  mod- 
erate the  executive  commission,  and  the  verdict 
was  that  he  did  it  extremely  well,  managing 
to  saturate  every  proceeding  with  a  dash  of 
humor. 

Moderator  Matthews  called  attention  of  the 
commission  to  a  long  statement  of  indignities 
heaped  upon  a  company  of  about  seventy 
young  Chinese  students  by  the  immigration 
officials  at  San  Francisco,  when  Miss  Greenlee, 
a  philanthropic  member  of  Dr.  Matthews's  own 
church,  arrived  there  from  Hongkong,  bringing 
the  lads  for  education  in  America.  The  com- 
mission did  not  protest  directly  against  this 
unjust  discrimination,  but  adopted  a  resolution 
advising  all  Presbyterian  schools  to  report  reg- 
ularly to  the  bureau  of  immigration  on  the 
whereabouts  and  behavior  of  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents under  their  care,  to  help  to  checkmate 
the  bureau's  excuse  that  laborers  are  coming 
into  the  country  in  the  guise  of  students. 

Those  present  were  Doctors  Wallace  Rad- 
cliffe of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  Little 
of  Wabash,  Ind. ;  Joseph  L.  Weaver  of  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. ;  William  P.  Fulton  of  Philadelphia, 
David  G.  Wylie  of  New  York,  Williaim 
Foulkes  of  Kansas  City;  Elders  Giles  Kellogg 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Charles  T.  Thompson 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Logan  C.  Murray  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  L«aac  H.  Orr  of  St.  Louis ;  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  ;  Charles  J.  Deacon  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts  of 
Philadelphia  and  Dr.  William  H.  Hubbard  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  secretarial  capacities. 


THE  WAY  OUT 

Change  of  Food  Brought  Success  and 
Happiness 


An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  after  failing 
to  go  through  school  on  account  of  nervousness 
and  hysteria,  found  in  Grape-Nuts  the  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  build  her  up  and  furnish 
her  the  peace  of  health. 

"From  infancy,"  she  says,  "I  have  not  been 
strong.  Being  ambitious  to  learn  at  any  cost 
I  finally  got  to  the  high  school,  but  soon  had  to 
abandon  my  studies  on  account  of  nervous 
prostration  and  hysteria. 

"My  food  did  not  agree  with  me,  I  grew  thin 
and  despondent.  I  could  not  enjoy  the  simplest 
social  affair,  for  I  suffered  constantly  from 
nervousness  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  medicines. 

"This  wretched  condition  continued  until  I 
was  25,  when  I  became  interested  in  the  letters 
of  those  who  had  cases  like  mine  and  who  were 
getting  well  by  eating  Grape-Nuts. 

"I  had  little  faith,  but  procured  a  box,  and 
after  the  first  dish  I  experienced  a  peculiar 
satisfied  feeling  that  I  had  never  gained  from 
any  ordinary  food.  I  slept  and  rested  better 
that  night  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  grow 
stronger. 

"I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  and  restful- 
ness.  In  a  few  weeks,  to  my  great  joy,  the 
headaches  and  nervousness  left  me  and  life 
became  bright  and  hopeful.  I  resumed  my 
studies  and  later  taught  ten  months  with  ease 
— of  course  using  Grape-Nuts  every  day.  It 
is  now  four  years  since  I  began  to  use  Grape- 
Nuts,  I  am  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home,  and 
the  old  weakness  has  never  returned."  Name 
given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


Bradford  Horton, 
MAN 


News  of  Greater  New  York 


Tour  of  Globe  Planned  by  John  R.  Molt  and 
Others  for  World  Missionary  Conference- 
Italian  Institutloiial  Church. 

John  R.  Mott,  who  is  chairman  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee  of  the  world  missionary 
conference,  will  go  on  a  long  tour  this  fall. 
With  Dr.  Horton  of  London  Mr.  Mott  will 
visit  the  Tamil  area  of  South  India  in  Novem- 
ber. A  Christian  Endeavor  convention  is  being 
planned,  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  gatherings  South  India  has 
ever  known.  Mr.  Mott  in  his  globe  circling 
trip  will  take  in  twenty  conferences,  embracing 
Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Siam, 
Japan,  China,  Korea  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  several 
experts.  Aside  from  missionaries  in  the  field, 
he  will  meet  with  native  Christians  and  find 
out  their  views  on  church  problems,  especially 
that  of  unification  of  work. 

The  continuation  committee  of  the  world 
missionary  conference  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
this  city  this  fall.  Mr.  Mott  is  chairman  and 
the  leading  Presbyterian  member  is  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown  of  the  Foreign  Board.  The  bishop 
of  Winchester,  England,  Dr.  Talbot,  will  cross 
the  ocean  to  attend. 

Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Central  church,  Brook- 
lyn, former  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  has 
been  conducting  the  Bible  conference  at  Stony 
Brook  on  crutches,  having  hurt  his  foot.  Wil- 
liam L.  Moody  has  also  been  conducting  the 
general  conference  of  Christian  workers  at 
Northfield  on  crutches.  He  sprained  his  ankle 
while  playing  tennis.  A  Pittsburg  preacher, 
who  went  from  Northfield  to  Stony  Brook, 
wondered  if  a  lame  foot  was  now  part  of  the 
official  program  at  all  the  big  Bible  conferences. 
Because  of  his  foot  Dr.  Carson  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Assembly's  exec- 
utive commission  held  at  Winona  Lake. 

Dr.  George  Alexander,  venerable  pastor  of 
University  Place  church,  has  completed  nine 
years  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  In  its  seventy-five  years  of  life  the 
board  has  had  only  seven  chairmen-presidents. 
Dr.  Alexander  is  known  as  the  "Presbyterian 
Bishop  of  New  York,"  largely  because  he  was 
moderator  of  New  York  Presbytery  longer  than 
any  other  one  man.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  has  been  pastor  of  University  Place 
church  almost  twenty-nine  years.  This  church 
has  an  endowment  which  will  keep  it  in  a 
crowded  downtown  location  as  long  as  time 
shall  last,  if  its  officers  so  desire.  It  supports 
two  big  missions — Emmanuel  chapel  at  727  East 
6th  street,  with  Dr.  John  C.  Palmer  in  charge, 
and  Bethlehem  chapel  at  196  Bleecker  street, 
with  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Miller  in  charge.  Em- 
manuel chapel  has  the  largest  Sunday  school 
enrollment  in  the  presbytery,  1,225.  Dr.  Ale.x- 
ander  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  house  adjoining  the  church  in 
University  place. 

Some  of  the  New  York  churches  have  a 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  midst  of 
summer.  Brick  church  had  an  observance  Aug. 
II.  St.  Nicholas  church  celebrated  commun- 
ion Aug.  17,  with  Rev.  George  E.  Bevans, 
assistant,  in  charge.  Mr.  Bevans  gave  a  ster- 
eopticon  address  in  the  churchyard  following 
a  service  of  song  on  the  church  steps. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  church  will  be  pastorless  after  Oct.  i, 
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Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
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and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  property, 
which  is  at  the  corner  of  57th  street,  is  for 
sale,  all  engagements  for  services  through 
next  season  are  being  made  by  the  consistory. 
These  officers  have  secured  very  noted  clergy- 
men to  preach.  Dr.  William  Carter,  the  re- 
tiring pastor,  will  return  from  Greenwood  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  and  his  family  have  had  a 
home  for  the  summer,  in  time  to  open  the 
church  on  the  third  Sunday  in  September,  after 
which  he  desires  to  rest  for  the  best  part  of 
a  year.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  pastor 
emeritus,  will  be  minister  in  charge. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Macleod  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
preached  morning  and  afternoon  Aug.  25  at 
Fifth  Avenue  church.  Rev.  Harris  E.  Kirk 
of  Baltimore  preached  the  morning  of  Aug.  25 
at  Brick  church. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kirkwood,  assistant  pastor, 
is  preaching  at  Broadway  Congregational  taber- 
nacle until  the  middle  of  next  month.  After 
that  the  preacher  will  be  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown  of  Yale  Divinity  School  until  the  return 
in  the  winter  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  who 
is  now  on  an  eight  months'  furlough. 

West  End  Collegiate  Reformed  church  will 
reopen  September  8,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Mc- 
Bride  Nichols  in  charge.  Dr.  Henry  Evertson 
Cobb,  the  pastor,  will  be  home  to  officiate  at 
the  Lord's  supper  Sept.  29. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church  and  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Brick 
church  expect  to  be  back  in  their  pulpits  the 
first  Sunday  in  October.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle- 
Smith,  who  with  his  wife  is  in  the  Far  East, 
will  not  return  until  the  last  of  November,  but 
Central  church,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  will 
reopen  next  month. 

New  Italian  Church  Thriving 

Rev.  Michel  Narcli  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  new  Italian  church  in  Charlton  street, 
built  by  Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Garibaldi.  The  congregation  is 
growing  constantly.  There  is  a  large  electric 
cross  in  front  of  the  beautiful  and  capacious 
building.  It  has  large  halls  for  meetings, 
schools  and  entertainments.  There  are  baths, 
libraries,  and  an  infirmary  and  roof  garden. 
Everywhere  are  air  and  light  and  every  mod- 
ern device  which  can  make  such  a  building  at- 
tractive and  useful.  The  church  is  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  "Little  Italy" — a  vast  ant-hill  of 
immigrants.  It  is  exhibiting  an  active  Chris- 
tian life.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  City  mission,  of  which  Dr.  A.  H. 
Schauffler,  Mrs.  Kennedy's  brother-in-law,  is 
the  head. 

H.  D.  Sheldon  spoke  nightly  in  the  tent  in 
146th  street,  near  ist  avenue,  the  week  begin- 
ning Aug.  18.  Remarkable  meetings  for  chil- 
dren have  been  in  progress  here.  The  attend- 
ance has  averaged  600  nightly.  Many  signed 
cards. 

All  the  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  have 
closed  for  the  season.  There  were  more 
churches  that  opened  their  doors  for  such 
schools  this  summer  than  ever  before,  and 
more  children  who  tqok  advantage  of  this 
splendid  opportunity  to  have  a  play  place  off 
the  hot  streets.  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Limouze  of 
Northminster  church  was  in  charge  of  the 
schools  managed  by  our  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. 

It  was  $50,000  rather  than  only  $S,ooo  which 
the  late  John  S.  Lyle  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  left 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  The  Continent  inadvertantly 
stated  two  weeks  ago. 

Work  op  American  Tract  Society 

The  total  number  of  publications  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  New  York,  last  year  in  English  and 
foreign  languages  was  4,150,612  copies,  of 
which  285,612  were  volumes,  1,853,200  were 
tracts  and  2,012,000  were  periodicals.  In  the 
eighty-seven  years  of  its  history  the  society 
has  issued  over  30,000,000  English  volumes, 
400,000,000  English  tracts  and  225,000  English 
periodicals.  During  the  same  time  the  society 
has  issued  4,092,593  foreign  volumes,  58,865,- 
460  foreign  tracts  and  34,078,825  foreign  peri- 
odicals. For  these  years  the  grand  total  of  all 
publications  in  all  languages  by  the  society 
was  781,853,461. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  truth  in  a  report  that 
Rev.  James  Black  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is 
to  be  called  to  Shadyside  church,  Pittsburg. 
He  preached  there  recently,  following  a  Sun- 
day on  which  his  brother.  Professor  Hugh 
Black  of  Union  Seminary,  was  the  preacher. 


Horace  S.  Baker,  a  young  Princeton  grad- 
uate, is  this  summer  in  charge  of  all  the  chil- 
dren's meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  evan- 
gelistic committee  of  New  York  City.  He  is 
a  son  of  Orin  C.  Baker,  general  secretary  of 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Association.  The  elder  Mr. 
Baker  teaches  a  large  men's  Bible  class  in 
West  End  church,  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin 
pastor. 

R.  M.  Kurtz  has  succeeded  Rev.  William  W. 
Ketchum  as  editor  of  The  Bible  Record,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School  in  Lexington  avenue.  Mr.  Ketchum, 
who  was  also  general  secretary  at  the  school, 
is  now  pastor  of  Bloomingdale  Reformed 
church. 


A  Presbyterian  Patriarch  Is  Dead 

The  oldest  member  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Henry  B.  Elliott,  died  on 
Sunday  last  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Elliott  of  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.  While  address- 
ing a  prayer  meeting  on  Aug.  14  Dr.  Elliott 
was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  was  not  able 
afterwards  to  speak.  Dr.  Elliott  was  not  alone 
the  senior  member  of  New  York  Presbytery 
but  the  oldest  alumnus  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, being  a  member  of  the  class  of  1840.  As 
such  he  was  conspicuously  honored  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  university  in  June. 

Until  this  fatal  stroke  overtook  him,  he  was, 
despite  his  more  than  88  years  of  accumulated 
age,  a  remarkably  active  man  and  exceedingly 
alert  to  subjects  of  current  public  interest.  He 
was  a  regular  and  faithful  attendant  on  the 
Presbyterian  preachers'  meetings  and  at  the 
sessions  of  presbytery.  In  latter  years  he  has 
been  rather  conspicuous  as  a  vigorous  but 
always  a  scrupulously  fair  antagonist  on  or- 
dination of  Princeton  Seminary  graduates, 
whose  orthodoxy  he  questioned.  Only  Dr. 
Elliott's  intimate  friends  knew  that»from  early 
manhood  he  had  suffered  chronically  from 
violent  headaches.  When  the  persistent  nature 
of  this  malady  became  evident,  his  physicians 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  dead  or  insane 
in  six  months.  Defying  their  prophecies,  he 
lived  and  did  his  work  undei  this  affliction  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  so  far  from  losing 
his  mind,  retained  a  singularly  clear  and  well 
balanced  intellect. 


Reports  of  the  Boards— Part  II 

The  General  Assembly  of  1912  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  conference  of  the  exec- 
utive commission  and  the  missionary  and 
benevolent  boards,  that  the  combined  reports 
of  the  boards  be  issued  hereafter,  so  far  as 
necessary,  in  two  volumes  instead  of  one  ;  that 
volume  I.  shall  contain  simply  the  text  of  the 
reports  with  a  general  exhibit  of  the  financial 
work  of  each;  that  volume  II  shall  contain  the 
contributions  of  the  churches  to  the  boards. 

Volume  I  of  the  reports  of  the  boards  has 
been  bound  and  distributed  along  with  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  from  the  office  of  the 
stated  clerk  in  Philadelphia.  Volume  II  of 
the  reports,  which  contains  the  contributions 
of  the  churches,  has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  W.  H.  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  the  secretary  of  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  commission  and  the 
boards.  The  volume  will  be  distributed  early 
in  September.         William   H.  Roberts, 

Stated  Clerk. 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

Instructors  are  at  the  school  all  summer 
to  welcome  guests  and  to  show  them 
through  every  part  of  the  institution. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 

Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt  Describes  World  Tour -Olivet 
Instltnte  StlU  Giving  Oatlngs— Y.  AI.  C.  A.'s 
Novel  Class. 

Charles  Edwin  Bradt,  D.  D.,  secretary  of 
the  Central  District  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  was  in  Chicago  last  week.  Dr.  Bradt 
and  his  party  returned  from  their  trip  around 
the  world  about  July  i.  In  speaking  of  their 
remarkable  journey.  Dr.  Bradt  said :  "We 
visited  twenty-five  diflferent  missions  in  twenty 
different  countries ;  sixteen  of  these  missions 
were  U.  S.  A.  Presbyterian.  We  conferred 
with  more  than  i,ooo  missionaries  in  over  100 
different  stations  and  substations,  600  of  these 
missionaries  being  U.  S.  A.  Presbyterians.  To 
do  this  we  traveled  50,000  miles,  or  a  distance 
of  twice  around  the  globe,  using  almost  every 
form  of  transportation  except  the  aerial.  It 
cost  our  world  campaign  party  $18,000,  or  an 
average  of  $2,000  each  for  the  nine  people. 
We  have  not  spared  ourselves  to  learn  the 
facts  of  foreign  missions,  not  in  the  port  cities 
only,  but  in  the  interior.  This  required  just 
367  days.  We  have  prepared  a  carefully  writ- 
ten and  reviewed  volume  of  400  pages,  entitled, 
'Around  the  World  Studies  and  Stories  of 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions.'  We  are  also 
arranging  campaigns  for  the  various  synods." 

Report  of  the  United  Charities 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  Charities 
shows  a  most  successful  year's  work,  with  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies cared  for,  as  also  in  the  number  of  "home- 
less men"  who  have  been  helped.  The  finan- 
cial report  shows  that  $58,306.77  was  spent 
for  salaries  of  visitors,  interviewers,  assistant 
district  superintendents,  district  superintend- 
ents, clerks  and  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  organization's  offices,  while  $96,593.11  was 
spent  in  giving  district  relief  in  the  form  of 
rent,  fuel,  clothing,  food,  medicine,  transporta- 
tion and  the  like. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church  concluded 
its  thirty-ninth  annual  camp  meeting  at  Bar- 
rington.  111.,  on  Aug.  26.  Ministers  from 
the  several  adjoining  states  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  eighty-fourth  convocation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  will  be  held  at  Mandel  hall  Aug. 
30.  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Oberlin  College,  will  speak.  Degrees  and  titles 
will  be  conferred  upon  210  students. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Has  Class  for  Greeks 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  its  education  de- 
partment, is  doing  a  large  work  among  for- 
eigners. At  present  it  is  conducting  a  class 
in  the  Blackstone  hotel  for  the  Greek  em- 
ployees, the  hotel  management  furnishing  a 
class  room  and  defraying  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  class. 

Work  on  the  nurses'  home  of  the  Presby- 
terian hospital  is  progressing  rapidly.  All  of 
the  old  buildings  have  been  razed  and  the 
foundation  is  well  under  way.  All  living 
rooms  in  the  home  will  be  outside  rooms.  Be- 
sides rooms  for  the  nurses  it  will  contain  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  experimenting  and 
a  roof  garden  and  sun  parlor.  The  building 
will  cost  $250,000  and  will  b-  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy next  May. 

Labor  Day  marks  the  close  of  outdoor  sports 
for  the  Cook  County  Athletic  Association.  The 
field  meet  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
final  championship  baseball  game  in  the  Cubs' 
baseball  park  Sept.  2,  i  :30  p.  m.  There  have 
been  sixty-six  teams  in  the  baseball  contest, 
representing  sixteen  denominations.  The  con- 
test on  Saturday  Aug.  24  resulted  in  victory 
for  Calvary  M.  E.  and  Dorenius  Congregational 
teams.  This  leaves  the  following  teams  to 
play  on  next  Saturday  for  the  finals  on  Labor 
Day :  Second  U.  P.,  Tabernacle  Baptist,  Cal- 
vary M.  E.  and  Dorenius. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Simonson  Called  to  Danville 

Rev.  George  H.  Simonson  has  signified  to 
First  church  of  Danville,  111.,  his  willingness 
to  accept  their  unanimous  call  if  Chicago  Pres- 
bytery will  release  him  from  the  pastorate  of 
Campbell  Park  church.  He  will  probably  take 
up  the  work  in  Danville  Oct.  i.  Mr.  Simon- 
son is  one  of  fifteen  men  who  have  been  heard 
in  Danville  church,  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  in  Bloomington  Presbytery. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  be  convened  in  a 
special    meeting   at    Olivet    Memorial  church 


Sept.  I  at  7 :30  p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
daining Licentiate  Royal  C.  Agne,  who  has 
been  assisting  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  some 
time  and  who  is  a  graduate  of  McCormick 
Seminary  of  the  class  of  1912. 

Over  100  mothers  and  their  little  ones  were 
sent  to  Olivet  camp  for  ten  days  beginning 
Aug.  21.  This  brought  the  number  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  approximately  250.  The  camp  is  one 
of  Olivet  Institute's  auxiliaries,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Norman  B.  Barr. 

Dr.  George  B.  Safford  returned  last  Satur- 
day from  his  vacation  outing  at  Ephriam,  Wis. 
The  doctor  found  the  offices  of  the  Church 
Extension  Board  newly  decorated. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Shirey,  lately  installed  pastor 
over  Windsor  Park  church,  is  taking  his  vaca- 
tion in  the  Michigan  woods  and  at  Winona 
Lake  Bible  conference.  The  various  churches 
of  Windsor  Park  decided  on  union  services 
during  August,  the  services  to  be  held  in  the 
several  churches — one  Sabbath  in  each  of  the 
group.  The  church  at  which  the  service  is  held 
furnishes  the  preacher.  There  is  economy  in 
this  plan  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  church  unity. 

Cleveland  and  Thereabouts 


Vacation  Bible  Schools  for  Children  Snccess- 
f ally  Conducted  —  Rev.  H.  S.  Brown  Leaves 
First  Chnrch  Pastorate. 

During  the  summer  the  church  extension 
committee  under  the  guidance  of  Superintend- 
ent C.  L.  Zorbaugh  conducted  vacation  Bible 
schools  at  Bethany,  Immanuel,  North,  May- 
flower and  Woodland  Avenue  churches. 
Twenty-three  regular  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teer teachers  were  employed,  some  receiving  a 
small  compensation,  but  all  gladly  giving  time 
and  effort  to  bring  helpfulness  to  the  lives  and 
homes  of  ftiany  children.  Six  days  a  week 
the  churches  were  opened  to  these  children, 
largely  of  foreign  parentage.  Each  day's  ses- 
sions began  with  religious  and  patriotic  music, 
the  telling  of  Bible  stories  and  a  salute  to  the 
American  flag.  The  children  were  then  em- 
ployed in  various  craftwork.  The  instructors 
gave  brief  talks  on  hygiene  and  other  prac- 
tical subjects,  which  produced  response  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  children.  Afternoons 
were  given  to  outdoor  sports,  excursions  to 
parks  and  the  country.  Closing  exercises  were 
conducted  in  Woodland  Avenue  church,  when 
prizes  were  given  and  various  exhibitions  pre- 
sented to  an  interested  audience.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Bullock  of  New  York  City  had  charge 
of  the  manual  work  and  Maxwell  Cornelius  of 
the  singing.  Students  from  Western  Semi- 
nary, Oberlin,  Wooster,  Western  Reserve  and 
other  institutions  served  as  teachers.  The  only 
other  Protestant  body  engaged  in  this  type  of 
work  in  this  city  is  the  Baptist  Church,  which 
conducted  three  schools.  Both  bodies  will 
greatly  extend  this  type  of  service  to  children 
next  summer. 

Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.  D.,  for  many  years 
pastor,  and  now  pastor  emeritus,  of  old  Stone 
church,  has  been  sorely  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife  and  helpmeet  in  every 
religious  activity.  Contending  with  many  in- 
firmities of  advancing  years,  Dr.  Haydn  has 
in  this  time  of  sorrow  the  sympathy  of  a  host 
of  friends  not  only  in  this  city  but  through- 
out the  country. 

Presbytery  recently  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  which  has  delightfully  existed  for  six 
years  between  First  church  of  East  Cleve- 
land and  Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Lake  View  church  of  Chicago. 
The  departing  pastor  has  been  not  only  most 
successful  in  his  church  work  but  also  very 
efficient  in  presbyterial  activities. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  resig- 
nation of  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D.,  of  First 
church  of  Ashtabula,  who  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Westminster  church  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  in- 
cluding the  student  pastorate  of  Wooster  Uni- 
versity. While  admirably  fitted  for  the  pro- 
posed service.  Dr.  Weir  seems  indispensable  to 
the  work  in  Ashtabula,  where  he  has  not  only 
built  to  marked  strength  the  old  First  church, 
but  also  fostered  Prospect  Street  church  and 
the  new  mission  on  the  South  side.  He  has 
likewise  proved  a  wise  counselor  to  the  coun- 
try churches  of  Ashtabula  county.  The  exec- 
utive boards  of  the  three  Ashtabula  congrega- 
tions have  requested  Wooster  church  to  with- 
draw the  call,  but  no  definite  understanding  has 
been  attained  by  the  various  parties. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


FADM  MORTCACES  XM 


gUY  THE  SECURITIES 

your  savings  bank  would  buy 
and  get  all  the  income.  You 
can  do  it  through  our  investment 
service. 

Send  for  Circular  "G**— on 
Farm  Mortgages. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.OKLA. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastem  Eanaas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  tor  safe  and  profitable  mortgagre  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agrrlcultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  lioans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  t2&,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  retom.  Write  ub  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


ill 

COlPMAL™s 

AND  SAVIWSBANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adam* 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2. «  Interest  on  Checkii^  Accounts. 


'arm  Mortgages. 


Farm  Land  worth  from  three  to  five  timea 
the  oblleation  secures  oar  FiratMortfafca 
nettine  b%.  Write  for  booklet  '■C"and 
list  of  offeriDca.      Highest  references. 


.  E  J  Lander  k  Ca  Grand  rork&XD 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  La  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  (600.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  VNIOW  MOKTOAOB  OO.. 
105  West  Oriand  Ave..      Olvrla.  H*w  Ifezlc* 

OWNER  SICK,  will  sell  640  acres  of  land  in  the 

FAMOUS  JUDITH  BASIN,  MONT., 

at  $S0  per  acre.  Such  land  is  selling  as  high  as  $60 
per  acre  here.  Or  will  give  mortgage  for  6  to  10 
years  at  7%  for  $18,000.  Good  crops  every  year. 
Two  miles  from  Hobson .  Deal  with  owner.  Springs 
for  all  uses.    Finest  Northern  cli- ate.  Address, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  GASTON,  Pre*.  Minister,  Hobtoo,  Mont. 


Farm  Mortgages 


mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— T«ted  by 
Dur  ctutomen  for  40  years.  We  collect  anJ  remtt  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  liat 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  FAkkS,  IOWA. 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  aoswerlnK  a«l- 

vertlsements 
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Financial  SituatioD 

Old  age  pensions  is  a  subject  which  has 
caused  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  attracting  increasing  attention 
in  America.  Various  economic  and  moral 
features  of  the  matter  have  been  widely  can- 
vassed and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
issues  involved  has  not  yet  been  reached  and 
is  far  from  being  reached.  Numerous  private 
and  voluntary  pension  associations  are  in 
operation  among  teachers,  preachers,  corpora- 
tion and  municipal  employees.  Some  of  these 
associations  are  flourishing ;  others  are  not. 

The  safest  old  age  pensions,  according  to  a 
large  bond  brokerage  house,  are  incomes  from 
well  secured  first  mortgage  bonds,  yielding  from 
4/^  to  syi  and  even  6  per  cent.  This  bond 
firm  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  habit 
of  saving  during  youth  and  middle  age  and 
investing  wisely  protects  people  when  their 
producing  years  are  ended.  Now  that  bonds 
of  safe  character  can  be  had  in  denominations 
as  small  as  $100,  there  is  less  inducement  for 
persons  of  small  means  to  put  their  savings  into 
the  "wild  cat"  stocks  with  which  the  country 
has  been  flooded.  This  does  not  mean  that 
bonds  are  "the"  only  safe  investment — there 
are  many  others — ^but  they  are  preeminently  the 
right  form  for  conservative  persons  without 
business  experience  or  for  persons  who  cannot 
give  active  supervision  to  business  or  invest- 
ments. 

Crop  Reports  Cause  Better  Feeling 

Early  reports  of  bumper  crops  are  confirmed 
by  the  strong  demand  for  harvest  hands.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  Chicago  as  a  center  over 
30,000  laborers  will  go  to  meet  the  needs  of 
wheat  growers  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
A  Great  Northern  railway  official  declared 
that  Minneapolis  required  6,000  men.  North 
Dakota  23,000  and  Montana  2,000.  Heavy 
grain  crops  are  in  danger  of  ruin  from  lack 
of  workers  to  gather  them  in.  A  local  storm 
did  considerable  damage  to  fruit  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Michigan,  but  bountiful  general 
harvests  are  assured  from  the  Southwestern 
states,  and  better  than  average  yields  from  the 
country  at  large. 

"All  this  betterment  of  feeling,  this  return 
of  confidence,"  says  a  New  York  financial  au- 
thority, "will  probably  find  a  responding  echo 
in  financial  circles  with  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
investment  market  and  the  release  of  capital 
that  has  been  held  back  because  of  doubts.  In- 
vestors will  take  heart  and  dismiss  their  fears. 
The  magic  of  good  crops,  with  other  basic 
features  sound,  may,  therefore,  transform  the 
country.  This  change  may,  indeed,  work  for 
a  reversal  that  will  seem  strange  to  those  who 
a  few  months  ago  were  claiming  a  revival  in  a 
presidential  year  to  be  impossible." 

In  the  same  connection  President  Lovett 
of  the  Harriman  system  of  railroads,  headed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific,  recently  said  that  all 
reports  in  their  territory  are  to  the  effect  that 
crops  are  the  best  in  years.  This  includes  the 
states  of  California,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  business  on  the 
railroads  there  promises  to  be  far  better  this 
year  than  last. 

The  Southern  railway  closed  a  prosperous 
year  July  1,  much  the  best  for  five  years,  and 
the  new  fiscal  year  is  said  to  promise  well. 
The  cotton  yield  is  not  expected  to  equal  last 
year's  exceptional  crop,  but  the  tonnage  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products  is  in- 
creasing. From  Canada  comes  the  same  story 
of  expanding  business,  confirmed  by  statements 
of  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  during 
the  last  fiscal  period. 

There  has  been  considerable  buying  recently 
of  the  preferred  stocks  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment concerns,  one  new  issue  of  $12,000,000 
having  been  greatly  oversubscribed.  Manu- 
facturers engaged  in  this  line  have  been  and 
are  doing  a  rushing  business. 


Lake  Forest  College  is  to  be  gradually  de- 
veloped from  a  coeducational  institution  into 
one  with  a  coordinate  system  of  education  for 
men  and  women,  ultimately  resulting  in  two 
distinct  colleges.  The  change  is  to  begin  with 
a  division  of  the  freshman  courses  into  two 
sections,  which  division  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  other  courses  and  laboratory  periods  as  the 
college  grows.  This  will  involve  further,  sep- 
arate class  organizations  and  student  councils. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  trustees  that  the  new 
arrangement  will  be  wholesome  and  effective. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

IIlinoislVust&SaTiiigsBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


FIRST 
LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


BBCADSB 
These  Mortgrsrei 
are  placed  only 

iralnst  Income  bearing  property.  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
limited  to  60%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TODE  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFB  and  TOUR  INTHRHST  U 
PROMPT  and  CBRTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NBW  TOKK 
■xohange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Tnformatlor 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANT 
I.  B.  BISHOP. 
Vic*-ri«. 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


6% 

The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Obla.,  have  lor  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 'WA.l.TEB,  B.  'PA.aCB.A.l.l,,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

The  World's  Greatest  Fortunes 

 were  founded  

 on  SECURITY  

Don't  speculate.  Don't  try  the  market.  It  has  mined 
the  best,  and  Is  not  Intended  for  the  outaluer  like 
you  Six  per  cent  may  not  look  large,  but  It  Is  as  high 
as  safety  permits.  It  Is  the  rate  my  dependable  Farm 
Mortgages  pay— 81,250.000  Invested  withont  a  loss 
Ask  now  for  my  booklet  A  and  list  of  mortgages, 
8300,  8500,  8600,  8800,  81000,  81200,  81500. 

CHARLES  E.  COLEMAN 

Manager  of  Estates 
Farm  Mortgage  Investments 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTQAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  u 
Banking  and  malting  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writi 
for  my  BooUet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  north°dakot« 
60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
'7f\0/  Farm  MortKaKes  they  wUl  net  yon  bH  to 
•  V /O  656  Inteiest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70*  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  referenf-es 
e.  W.  H  .A.  B  T,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Banb, 
BKYAWT  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


6 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved. Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     -  Oklahoma 


7 


6 


REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Invettment  on  the  Market  Today  I 

Ihirinff  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  hMS  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       xmiONTTLLE,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  .TvK 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

irlth  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  oar  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Klngrman  Ti.  Boblns,  Treas- 
nrer.  Granite  Bolldluir,  Bocbe8t«r.  N«w  York. 


OsIa  Lands  in 

r  Ul    wClIC  Southern  Minnesota 

We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures. 

DRAKE  &  BALLARD  INVESTMENT 

COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  S  BaildtngCommltteea 

Wrtt4  Thdaf  For  Our  "CatalogB^' 
An  A«ite<1<u)n  Guide  oa  Chnich  tetUtt- 

Ul»>.  HMiBt  plant,  etc  PUan  $tnd  Floof 
Plan  and  ttatt  fully  your  rtqmlrtmentt 
P»«rs.  PoIpU  Parnlnu*.  &.  S.  BMllikt 

American  Seating  Companv 
3JI  S  W'«b«ah  AveoDs  CHICAGO 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Belt  of  CT*    I  f\l  TIG    \MC\  Corrcisondeut 

Rcfircneci.      31  •   Li^-'VJIO,  OWJ.  SoUdted. 


BELLS 


Church 
ChintB 
Peal 

JMemorlBl  Cella  a  Specialty. 
MoBhane  Bill  Foundr;  Co.,  Baltimoro,  Ud.,  O.S.A. 


DOWLDEN 

Dells 

KOR  CHURCH 
AND  SCHOOL 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 


Sweet  Tone 
Far  Sounding 
Durable 

Catalogue  Free. 
NORTHVILLE,  MICH. 


MENEELYBELLCO 

N.Y. 
DWAV.f 

L 


TROY,  N.Y.  A.MO 
1 77  BROADWAV.N  Y. CITY. 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  onlj  of  beet  aeleoted  Copper  and  Eaet 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
>ne  and  dnrability.  Write  for  catalosae. 
K.  W.  TINDCZEN  CO.  Prep'r  Buek«j«  Bell  Foondrj 
(■•tab.  18»>.  &&&  B.  Secoad  St.,  CIKCUNATI,  O. 


B' 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 


ILYMYER 

CHURCH 


'TOLm  OTBZS  BZIiU 
SWKITXJt,  KOSl  VVIp 

ousmicATALoaul 


mm  BELLS 

Asic  ior  Catalorse  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

MENEELY  &  CO.r*"^"^'^'" 


The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundry.lCHIME, 

EsUbllsheil  ISCHOOL 
learly  lOO  years  ago  |&  OTHER 
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MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 
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Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Vacation  Bible  Schools  Surpass  Previous 
Records  In  Number  and  Attendance- Open 
Air  and  Tent  Meetings  Concluded. 

Philadelphia  has  been  a  banner  city  this 
summer  in  the  number  of  its  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools  and  attendance  upon  them.  It 
had  fifty-seven  such  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  13,000.  Fifteen  were  Presbyterian. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  5,430.  In 
addition  to  the  Scripture  facts  and  truths 
memorized,  and  religious  lessons  received  by 
the  children,  they  were  taught  various  forms 
of  industrial  work.  Over  3,000  six-foot  ham- 
mocks were  made,  and  numerous  baskets  and 
mats  and  picture  frames.  Many  of  these  were 
sent  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  com- 
mencements of  these  schools  were  held  in 
Bethany  church  Aug.  21  and  were  largely  at- 
tended. The  exercises  consisted  of  Scripture 
.recitations,  hymns,  Bible  stories  illustrated, 
drills,  songs,  exhibitions  and  addresses.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Fulton,  presided  at  the  morning  session. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  schools,  Rev.  John 
W.  Hoyt  of  Blauvelt,  N.  Y.,  and  the  words  of 
greeting  were  by  the  national  director,  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Boville  of  New  York.  The  after- 
noon session  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Hoyt. 

The  Presbyterian  summer  evangelistic  com- 
mittee on  tent  and  open  air  work  closed  its 
fourteenth  year  of  service  with  the  third  week 
of  August  owing  to  the  funds  contributed  for 
carrying  it  on  having  been  exhausted.  The 
amount  expended  during  the  summer  was 
$7,500.  The  aggregate  attendance  upon  meet- 
ings was  over  200,000.  The  closing  rally  of 
workers  and  friends  was  held  in  Westminster 
hall,  Aug.  19.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  work,  Dr.  W.  P.  Fulton, 
and  the  singing  was  led  by  A.  W.  Spooner, 
D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  during  the 
closing  week  gave  chalk  talks,  at  noonday,  on 
the  city  plaza  to  large  audiences  of  men. 

Dr.  James  A.  Worden  of  the  Sabbath  school 
department  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  is  in 
attendance  upon  the  Sunday  school  convention 
of  the  Synod  of  Catawba  at  Wilson,  N.  C.  For 
thirty  years  Dr.  Worden  has  regularly  each 
season  addressed  this  convention.  Upon  his 
return  he  purposes  joining  Mrs.  Worden  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gage,  who  is  recover- 
ing from  a  serious  illness  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Among  well  known  ministers  from  abroad 
supplying  Presbyterian  pulpits  in  Philadelphia 
during  August  were  Doctors  J.  R.  Grosser  of 
Berlin,  Germany;  J.  M.  Maclnnis  of  Halifax, 
N.  S. ;  R.  I.  Gamon  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  A. 
W.  Spooner  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  R.  H.  Kirk 
of  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Cherry  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  H.  R.  Stark  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  R.  C. 
Walker  of  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  Otis  A.  Smith  of 
Lincoln,  111.,  and  C.  E.  Hills  of  Mifflin- 
town,  Pa. 

The  Men's  League  and  Ushers'  Association 
of  Arch  Street  church,  the  guests  at  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Palmer,  sent 
their  pastor,  Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels,  absent  on  his 
vacation,  a  combination  letter,  each  one  add- 
ing a  sentiment  to  his  signature.  The  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  church.  Dr.  John  S.  Sands,  for 
some  time  residing  in  New  Mexico,  is  ex- 
pected in  Philadelphia  very  soon. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Morris  Ogden,  late  of  Riverton, 
N.  J.,  who  died  recently  at  Jamestown,  R.  I., 
made  liberal  bequests  to  the  Philadelphia  Home 
for  Incurables,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty  and 
the  Female  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor.  A  trust 
fund  of  $150,000  was  created  for  the  benefit 
of  her  only  living  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ogden 
Nevin,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Nevin,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Scots  and  South 
Broad    Street    Presbyterian  churches. 

The  year  book  of  First  church  of  Pottsville, 
John  H.  Eastman,  D.  D.,  pastor,  shows  a  well 
organized  church  and  some  growth  in  mem- 
bership. Its  total  membership  is  510.  Twenty- 
three  were  added  during  the  year  upon  exami- 
nation and  certificate,  and  twenty  lost  through 
dismissions  and  deaths.  The  church  mourns 
the  loss  during  the  year  of  two  valuable  elders, 
Professor  S.  A.  Thurlow  and  George  W.  Mor- 
timer. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Hopkins  was  recently  installed  as 
pastor  of  Elsmere  church,  near  Wilming^ton, 
Del.  W.  P.  White. 


^^^'*'*'*'^"~Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
the  other  'h®""®  a  Certain  ARISTOC- 
kind  RACY  in  goods.''    There  are 

only  two  classes  of  rings — 
Tiffany's  and  the  others. 

What  is  it  that  separates  the 
good  from  the  fairly  good.'' 
Why  is  it  that  some  particular 
line  may  climb  up  on  the 
pedestal  of  popular  favor  and 
look  t/o7iiH  on  the  common 
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For  the  same  reason  that  you 
recognize  gentility  when  you 
see  it.  You  cannot  hide  caste, 
and  class,  and  character ! 

Just  so  —  most  advertised 
goods  belong  to  the  ELITE 
— they  are  the  "400"  in  mer- 
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troduction. Buy  advertised 
goods,  and  you  will  be  in  g^ood 
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The  Advertising  Manager. 


COLORADO 

The  Ideal  Vacation  State 

No  otlier  state  offers  such  wonderful  climatic  advantages 
— such  remarkable  scenic  attractions,  as  Colorado  —  the 
Centennial  State.  Dry,  cool,  clear  air,  blue  skies  and  sun- 
shine make  living  out  of  doors  a  pleasure.  One  may  enjoy 
every  conceivable  outdoor  amusement,  and  if  he  be  an 
au^ler,  the  best  of  trout  fishing  awaits  him. 

Numerous  short  excursions  to  mountains,  lakes  and  re- 
sorts may  be  made,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  tripi 

Through  Clear  Creek  Canon  to 
The  World  Famed  Georgetown  Loop 
Up  Picturesque  Platte  Canon 
The  Trip  to  Cloudlard  via 
The  Switzerland  Trail  of  America 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Pikes  Peak 
The  Short  Line  Trip  to  Cripple  Creek 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 

reaches  all  the  famous  and  most  Interesting  localities,  fully 
described  In  the  following  new  and  handsomely  Illustrated 
publications.  All  Colorado  &  Southern  trains  arrive  and 
depart  from  Denver  Union  Depot. 

Copies  of  these  publications  on  request 

Picturesque  Colorado  (4c  Postage)  Hotels  and  Resorts 

Pikes  Peali  Region  One  Day  Ez<  arsions 

Out  Doors  Far  Famed  Georgetown  Loop 

Trouting  System  Time  Card  Folder 

T.  E.  FISHER 

General  Passenger  Agent  Colorado  &  Sootliera  Railway 
DENVER  COLORADO 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEl  &  CO.,   • 
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MD  PIHNOS 

Pure,  eweet  tone.  Snperlor  qnallty. 
Attractive  stylee.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  etatlss  whloh 
catalog:  iB  desired. 

Hinnars  Orsan  Co..  PEKJN.  ILL. 


HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  churches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  deblgns  aztd 
estimates  before  buying.  Ask  fi.r  Catalog  H. 
Boolier  Stndloa.  658  Wasblnirton  Boat.  Ohlc»BO 
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From  Various  Fields 


Minnesota 

Bible  Conference  in  Minneapolis 

The  northwestern  Bible  conference,  founded 
twelve  years  ago  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Riley,  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  church  of  Minneapolis,  con- 
cluded its  session  Aug.  25.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  conference  has  been  held  in 
First  Baptist  church  as  a  summer  continuation 
of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Training  School, 
also  founded  and  maintained  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
his  church.  Rev.  J.  O.  Buswell,  a  member 
of  the  Minneapolis  Presbytery,  is  principal. 
The  conference  has  attracted  a  number  of 
ministers  and  Christian  workers  outside  the 
twin  cities.  Prominent  on  the  program  this 
year  was  Dr.  Campbell  Coyle  of  Pittsburg.  Dr. 
Stanley  B.  Roberts  of  Bethlehem  church, 
Minneapolis,  was  also  one  of  the  speakers. 

Rev.  Ralph  Ward,  pastor  of  Westminster 
church,  Topeka,  Kan.,  spent  August  in  the 
twin  cities.  Last  Sunday  he  ministered  to  the 
people  of  Merriam  Park. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Upton  of  Pipestone  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Oliver  church  Aug.  18. 

Among  the  musical  attractions  this  year  at 
the  state  fair,  St.  Paul,  is  the  Carver  Boys' 
Band  of  Luverne.  This  band  was  organized 
several  years  ago  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Carver,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city,  who 
has  continued  as  its  director  ever  since.  The 
band  numbers  fifty  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  its  leader,  whose  work  among  boys  and 
young  men  has  distinguished  his  long  pastorate 
in  Luverne.    J.  T.  H. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Vance,  pastor  of  Balaton  church, 
who  was  granted  a  three  months'  absence,  is 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  his 
native  land,  Scotland.  He  will  resume  his  work 
in  September.  Rev.  F.  F.  Palmer  of  Howard 
Lake,  a  former  pastor,  supplied  the  pulpit  re- 
cently. 

Washington 

After  being  vacant  since  last  March  Ridge- 
field  church  has  called  Rev.  L.  B.  Quick  of  East 
Hoquiam,  and  he  has  accepted.  This  will  leave 
an  important  mission  church  vacant. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ballis  has  brought  new  life  to 
Goldendale  congregation.  Fifteen  adults  were 
recently  received  and  three  children  baptized. 
The  session  has  been  reorganized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  four  rtiling  elders.  Two  new  trustees 
were  also  elected. 

Rev.  E.  R.  D.  Hollensted,  pastor  of  Camas 
church,  was  brought  near  death's  door  by  a 
very  painful  accident  which  occurred  on  Sab- 
bath, July  28.  He  was  enjoying  a  few  days' 
rest  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  about  sixty 
miles  from  home.  On  Sunday  morning  he 
was  driving  to  a  schoolhouse  where  services 
are  seldom  held  expecting  to  preach.  While 
descending  a  hill  the  harness  gave  way  and 
he  was  thrown  from  the  buggy  upon  a  snag, 
injuring  himself  internally.  He  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  in  Portland,  but  the  delay  on  the 
way  aggravated  the  wound  almost  unto  death. 
His  recovery  will  be  slow. 

Alaska 

Yukon  Presbytery  petitioned  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  to  send  a  traveling  evangelist  to 
the  district  at  the  head  of  Cook's  inlet,  where 
there  is  a  large  expanse  of  farming  land  and 
promising  gold  and  copper  mines,  all  lying 
on  a  proposed  railroad  route  to  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  The  board  gave  this  request  im- 
mediate and  sympathetic  attention,  and  as  a 
result  Rev.  P.  T.  Howard,  who  has  been  a 
Sabbath  school  and  home  missionary,  has  just 
sailed  from  Seattle  for  this  field.  Mr.  Howard 
had  been  serving  the  church  at  Clatskanie, 
Ore.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  his 
wife  and  daughter.  W.  S.  Holt. 

New  York 

Old  Middletown  church,  Middle  Island,  is 
to  entertain  Long  Island  Presbytery  Sept.  10. 
This  is  a  country  church,  off  the  railroad,  in 
a  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing  region.  Rev. 
Jacob  Norris,  the  pastor,  was  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Wabash  College.  An- 
other church  away  from  the  railroad  is  West 
Hampton,  midway  between  West  Hampton  and 
Quogue    and    drawing   its    congregation  from 


both  villages.  This  church.  Rev.  Thomas  Coyle 
pastor,  leads  presbytery  in  systematic  benefi- 
cence. The  surrounding  region  is  a  favorite 
summer  resort  of  many  families  who  are  reg- 
ular attendants.  Among  the  summer  guests 
this  year  has  been  Dr.  Aquilla  Webb  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  who  preached  one  Sunday. 

New  Jersey 

Minister  a  Probation  Officer 

At  Elizabeth  Aug.  10  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Hope  chapel  of  Westminster  church  was 
laid  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  B. 
Hamilton,  minister  in  charge.  John  T.  Kerr, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  Second  church,  gave  the  ad- 
dress. The  building  will  cost  $30,000.  Half 
of  this  sum  is  given  by  a  donor  whose  name 
is  not  to  be  known.  The  equipment  is  for 
institutional  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  min- 
ister, Mr.  Hamilton,  is  also  probation  officer 
for  the  city.   

First  church,  Newark,  Dr.  William  J. 
Dawson  pastor,  now  has  its  chapel,  which  ad- 
joins, open  every  day  all  day  "for  rest  and 
prayer."  There  is  a  big  sign  to  that  effect 
in  front  of  the  church,  which  is  in  the  very 
center  of  the  city. 

Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 

Austin — Hutto,  Sept.  3,  8  p.  m. 

Black  Hills — Ardmore,  Sept.  3,  7 :3o  p.  m. 

Bloomington — Danville  Olivet,  Sept.  17,  7:30. 

Detroit — Milford,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 

Erie — Erie  Central,  Sept.  9,  7  130  p.  m.  (Mem- 
bers expecting  to  be  present  please  notify 
George  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Erie.) 

Flint — Sandusky  First,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 

Fort  Dodge — Livermore,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 

Iowa — New  London,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 

Kittanning — Shelocta  Currie's  Run,  Sept.  9, 
7  130  p.  m. 

Lansing — Hastings,  Sept.  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

Long    Island — Middle    Island — Sept.  10. 

McGee — Lock  Spring,  Sept.  24,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

Mahoning — Clarkson,  Sept.  9,  7  p.  m.  (Dele- 
gates sending  notice  of  their  coming  five 
days  in  advance  to  W.  G.  Sainte,  Clarkson, 
will  be  met  with  conveyances  at  Rogers 
Monday  afternoon.) 

Marion — Delaware,  Sept.  9,  7  :3o  p.  m.  (First 
meeting  of  new  presbytery  composed  of 
former  Presbyteries  of  Marion  and  Belle- 
fontaine.) 

Maumee — Napoleon,  Sept.  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Monroe — Quincy,  Sept.  9,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Nebraska  City — Raymond,  Sept.  9,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Neosha — Oswego  College,  Sept.  10,  7  130  p.  m. 
Portsmouth — Ripley,  Sept.  9,  7  p.  m. 
Reserve — Belvidere,  Sept.  11,  2  p.  m. 
Rock  River — Woodhull,  Sept  10,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Saginaw — St.  Louis,  Sept.  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Sedalia — Bunceton,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Steubenville — -New  Harrisburg,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 

(Delegates  come  to  Hibbetts  station  on  W. 

and  L.  E.  railroad  at  10:19  a.  m.  only.) 
Wheeling — Moundsville,  Sept.  16,  7  :30  p.  m. 
White  Water — Concord,  Sept.  9,  7  -.30  p.  m. 
Zanesville — Fredericktown,  Sept.  16,  7  :30  p.  m. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 

word.     PAT.MENT  MUST  BE  .SENT  WITH  THE  NOTICE.  ThOSB 

who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Hand— Mrs.  Julia  Waller  Hand  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
who  died  August  19,  was  a  resident  of  that  city  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Key.  Dayid  Jewett 
Waller  and  Julia  EUmaker  VFaller  of  Bloomsburg.  Pa., 
where  her  father  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  thirty  years.  Mrs.  Hand's  ancestry  includes  Elder 
Brewster,  Charles  Chauncy,  second  president  of  Harvard 
College,  the  Phillips  family  of  Phillips,  Andover  and 
Exeter,  and  Nathaniel  EUmaker  of  Lancaster,  a  United 
States  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  when  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government  was  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  devoted 
his  resources  to  the  relief  of  Washington's  army  during  the 
winter  of  privation  and  suffering  at  Valley  Forge. 

She  was  educated  at  Elraira  College  and  in  1882  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  W.  Hand,  who  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
was  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  After  re- 
siding for  a  year  in  New  Rochelle  they  made  Brooklyn 
their  home.  They  immediately  joined  the  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue church  of  which  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  was  then  pas- 
tor. Mrs.  Hand  was  active  In  the  women's  societies  and 
was  a  friend  of  both  the  older  and  younger  members  of  the 
church. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Hand,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  and  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Anthony  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  Miss 
Charlotte  S.  Hand,  Miss  Julia  E.  Hand  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Hand,  allot  Brooklyn;  also  by  one  sister.  Miss  Laura  P. 


Waller  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  three  brothers,  D.  J. 
Waller,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  L.  E.  Waller,  an  attorney  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  and  G.  P.  Waller,  M.D.,  of  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Paris — Mary  Alexander  and  Margaret  Wallace,  twin 
daughters  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Patton  Faris,  are  dead  of 
dysentery  at  Ichowf  u.  Shantung,  China.  Mary,  aged  twenty 
mouths  and  two  days,  died  July  lO.Margaret  three  days  later 


The  Q  «  ^  Rogers 

Trade  Mark      lO^/  Bros,** 

on  Spoona,  Etc.,  I*  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

RENTING    HEW  METHOD  &  SUBJECTS. 

nt.n  I  mw>  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBEIL&CO.  71 3  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— ACTIVE,  INTELLIGENT  MEN  AND  WOM- 
en  representatives.     May  earn  812  to  630  weekly. 
Henry  Harmon,  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 


THE  SMALLER  CREDITORS  OF  WINONA  LAKE 
Assembly  and  others  Interested  will  mutually  favor 
by  writing  Dr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1521 
Washington  St. 


BICYCLE  WANTED  FOR  HOME  MISSIONARY  WITH 
several  stations.    "Missionary,"  care  The  Continent. 


ROSWELL.  IDAHO.  IF  YOU  CAN  HELP  WORK  OUT 
the  problems  of  a  country  Presbyterian  church,  Ros- 
well  needs  you.  If  you  want  a  home  In  a  mild  climate,  an 
all-Amerlcan  neighborhood  of  good  homes,  good  crops  and 
fine  fruit,  you  need  Roswell.   Write  Elder  E.  T.  Rice. 


A PASTOR,  WHO  IS  ALSO  A  LAWYER  AND  A  Soci- 
ologist of  wide  experience,  of  middle  age,  young  In  ap- 
pearance, and  full  of  spiritual  Are,  wants  down  town  church 
in  large  city,  or  a  central  church  in  smaller  place.  Not 
afraid  of  difficulties  and  hard  work.  Good  mixer.  Thor- 
oughly orthodox.  Successful  with  men,  children  and  young 
people.  Ideal  pastor's  wife.  Six  In  family.  Best  of  refer- 
ence. Address  "Sociologist."  230  C  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


SUCCESSFUL,  VIGOROUS,  YOUNG  PASTOR  WANTS 
suburban  church  In  large  city,  church  in  small  city,  in 
town,  or  in  country.  Has  family.  Prefer  church  with 
parsonage.  North  and  West.  Address  "Pastor,"  615  14th 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  Room  4. 


CHRISTIAN  WOMAN  ABLE  TO  ACT  AS  CASHIER, 
do  double  entry  bookkeeping  and  run  typewriter;  fine 
opportunity  to  combine  Christian  service  with  regular  em- 
ployment; desire  also  an  ethcient  stenographer.  Address 
with  references  Norman  B.  Baer,  Olivet  Institute,  Penn 
and  Vedder  streets.  Chicago. 


A YOUNG  MINISTER.  MARRIED,  DESIRES  CHANGE 
of  pastorate:  good  preacher  and  mixer  with  young 
people.  Excellent  references.  Address  Minister,  The  Con- 
tinent, 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


OLD  PEWS  WANTED-CARNARGO  IS  A  NEW  TOWN 
In  western  Oklahoma  of  about  300  population.  The 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  about  two  months  ago, 
with  twenty  members.  With  the  aid  of  Church  Erection 
funds,  we  will  be  able  to  build  a  81,000  church  house.  We 
are  asking  that  any  church  that  has  installed  new  pews 
make  us  a  gift  of  their  old  pews.  We  shall  need  the  seats 
very  badly.  Also  we  shall  need  a  pulpit  stand.  We  hope 
to  have  our  church  completed  by  Oct.  15.  Address  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  W.  E.  Voss. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchings  Plalsted  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  R.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OB 
lease,  in  large  or  small  parcels.   Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


BUILDING  SITE.  STONY  BROOK,  LONG  ISLAND. 
In  most  desirable  part  new  conference  and  assembly 
grounds.  Suitable  for  bouse  or  bungalow.  Near  Audito- 
rium. Excellent  drainage.  Completely  wooded.  Will  sell 
below  cost  to  secure  ready  cash.  Thomas  S.  Anderson, 
Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  »10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuta, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  23, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


McNARY  BROS."  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &.  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate. 


MISSIONARY  HEROES  World's  Great  Missionaries 

A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


rZ,  six  portraiU  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.   The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are;    John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living, 
stone  (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  ^the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
■nd  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  will  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 

THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


As  to  a  itit  ^> 


'11)13 


rophet" 


You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  The  Continent  will  next  month 
begin  publication  of  three  im- 
portant articles  prepared  by  William 
T.  Ellis,  its  editor  afield,  as  a  result 
of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
"Pastor" Russell,  the  widely  adver- 
tised new  "prophet."  The  articles 
are  dispassionate  but  searching, 
revealing  the  man  and  his  method?, 
his  absurd  theology,  and  his  ridic- 
ulous "investigation"  of  foreign 
missions  in  most  conclusive  fashion. 

If  you  know  of  friends  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  these  articles,  the  subscription 
man  at  either  the  Chicago  or  New  York 
office  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  the 
next  mail.  Don't  wait  till  the  issues  are 
exhausted. 


Continent  Readers!    Secure  a 

NELSON'S 
TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

(King  James  Version) 

FREE 


Containing  the  concise 
Bible  dictionary,  com- 
bined concordance,  il- 


lustrations reproduced 
from  photographs 
and  12  indexed  maps. 


Size  SjixS 
inches. 

Brevier  type, 
8vo. 

(we  tpecimen  oi 
type  below) 

Self. 
Pronouncing 
Edition. 


Egyptian  seal, 
Divinity  cir- 
cuit, round 
corners,  red 
under  gold 
edges.  ^  ^  9 


Nanies  of  the  spies. 


NDxMBERS,  14. 


3  And  Mo-§6§  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  sent  them  "from 
the  wilderness  of  Pa-ran :  all  those 
men  7vere  heads  of  the  children  of 


B.C.  1490. 

"ch.  12.  16. 
&  32.  8. 
Deut.  1.  19. 
4  9.  23. 


from  theuce  a 
cluster  of  grape 
between  two  upt 
brought  of  the  ■ 


How  to  Secure  This  Bible— FREE 

Any  present  subscriber  of  The  Continent  who  will  send  us  $2. 50  for  a 
new  yearly  subscriber  (must  be  a  name  not  already  on  our  mailing  list) 
will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  one  of  these  Bibles.  Be  sure  to  state  plainly 
that  it  is  the  Nelson's  Teachers'  Bible  you  want.  If  you  cannot  send 
(he  new  subscriber  we  will  send  the  Bible  for  $1.75  cash. 


THE  CONTINENT 


509  So.  Wabuh  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
156  Fifth  Avenue.   NEW  YORK 


Can  Churches  "Make"  Pastors? 


As  to  Modern  Sainthood 


What  It  Is  to  Be  Pure  in  Heart 

JOHN   HENRY  JOWETT 

Beni  Isguen,  a  City  of  the  Sahara — H.  J.  Hall 
The  Wayfarer  Becomes  Sarcastic  Over  Mother's  Day 


;  NEWTORK 


EDUOATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAIi 


EDUOATIONAIi 


Wisconsin 


St.  John's 
Military  Academy 

(Episcopal)  The  American  Rugby 

St.  John's  is  a  school  eminently  fitted  for  the  training  of  American  boys.  It  has  won  a  national 
reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  scholastic  work,  the  excellency  of  its  military  instruction  and 
the  perfection  of  its  physical  training.  It  has  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  plants  in 
America,  and  is  ideally  located  in  the  beautiful  Waukesha  county  lake  region  of  Wisconsin.  The 
United  States  government  makes  an  annual  inspection  of  the  school  and  rates  it  as  a  "distinguished 
institution."  /( is  a  school  the  boy  will  like  and  the  parent  will  approve  of.  Full  particulars  by  mail. 
Address 

ST.  JOHN  S  MILITARY  ACADEMY  Box  16B,  Delafield,  Waukesha  County.  Wis. 

Chicago  Office.  1515  Masonic  Temple.    Telephone  Central  3902. 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

Established  1865.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Nr^tive  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  oi  Music— nine  teachers,  eight  with  best  European  trainin). 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D,  BI.iA.IMT'ON,  I-.lluO..  Forest. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Honsehold  Iiife,  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUIIiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

.&.ddre«*     1.0Ri:iV     C.     8A.ex:,     Princtual.     BUNKKR     H(l,T.,.  Tr..I^IlVOI8 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

OpeniUK  Way  Septembei"  16tli.    A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.    Modern  eaulpment 


teafbiiis;  force.     Moderate   expenses.     For  panicular.s  address  CrKOkmt^ 


Strong 

M:.^Cfi.IN'rui!iII,  Pres. 


Missonri 


Missouri  Valley  College 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

College,  Music  Conservatory,  Academy 

Co-educational;  four  modern  buildings;  mod- 
ern laboratories;  library;  museum;  beautiful 
athletic  grounds;  forty  acres  in  campus;  all 
buildings  heated  from  one  heating  plant; 
lighted  by  electricity;  standards  high;  loca- 
tion ideal;  Marshall  and  Saline  County  are 
"dry";  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city. 
Opens  September  6,  1912.   Write  for  catalog. 

WILiIilAM  HENRY  BLiAGK,  President, 
405  College  Street,  Marshall,  Missouri. 


FOREST  PARK 


KROEGER,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
NordBtrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression,  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANKA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pre8't,St.Louls,Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 

"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

§  f  M  Complete  claselcal  and  BClentlfic  course? 
I  L  n  rlTlng  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Deptt 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  ElcO' 
LL^l  nomlce.  Art,  Maelo.  Expression.  Academy 
with  4  rears  preparatory  tor  college. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog 
JOHN  TAX.T.VAStGK  BEROEN.  Prealdent, 
ALBKKT     LEA..  MINNESOTA 


California 


ills  College 


iKeCamp 


Sabnrbs  of  Oakland,  California. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885. 
Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  University  and 
University  of  California,  nearby. 
Laboratories  for  science  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  Excellen  t  oppor- 
tunities for  home  economics,  library 
study,  music,  art.  Modern  gym- 
nasium. Specia  Icare  for  health  of 
students;  out-door  life.  Christian 
influences;  undenominational. 
President  Luclla  Clay  Carson. 
iBj  A.  M..  LL.  D.  For  catalogue  ad- 
^-**^*^^^fC  dress  Registrar, 

ampanile 


Mills  College  P.  O.,  Calif. 


Montana 


The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pre*.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  la 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Preatdent. 


Alumnae  Hall  (one  of  the  three  main  buildings)  Western  College 


s 


"The  Best  in  Best  Things" 

OXFORD.OHIO.v'fJ.imj  JM.H/ fOUHDED  1853 


weste 


Ifanied  wilh 
'^leading  lasternCullefey' 

The  broad  culture,  the  beauty,  the 
stimulatinK  atmosphere  of  The  Western 
College  are  attractive  to  ambitious  wom- 
en. A  capable  faculty;  strong  curriculum j  fine 
relieious  influence.  Three  hundred  fifty  acres, 
—a  beautiful  campus  and  garden  ;  a  farm 
that  supplies  the  freshest  of  dairy,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  to  the  tables. 
Western  graduates  are  immediately  eligi- 
ble to  best  positions.  High  standards  in 
every  department, — Academic,  Art  and 
Music.  Domestic  Science  a  special  feature. 
Golf  links,  tennis;  outdoor  gymnastics, 
and  gymnasium. 

Illustrated  lifrature  sent  on  request 

JOHN  GRANT  NEWMAN,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President 
MART  A.  SAWTER,  A.  M.,  Litt  U.,  Dean 
Box.4:  Oxford,  O. 


Florence  H.  Severance 

BIBLE  AND  MISSIONARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

University  of  Wooster,  Woo«ter,  Ohio 

Trains    Bible  Teachers  for  Sunday  Schools, 
Schools,  Colleges. 
Mission  Workers  for  City,  Home, 
and  Foreign  Fields. 
Pastors'  Assistants. 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C. A.  Workers. 

Gives  all  the  incidental  advantages  of  a  col- 
lege course. 

Address  REV.  CHALMERS  MARTIN,  D.D. 
Wooater,  Ohio 


Glendale  College 

GLENDALE,  OHIO 

Founded  1853.        -       Suburban  to  Cincinnati 

Write  for  catalrgues.  Splendid 
advantages  for  young  women. 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  President 


Fennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Kach  boy 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modem  equipment;  healthful  location.  25  years 
old.  Bndorsedbyevery  American  university.  Write  for 

KISiOMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 


BEECHWOOD 


A  Cultural  and 
Practical  School 
FOR  TOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music.  Arts.  Arts  andCrafts.  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reuer,  Ph.D.,  Pres.    Mri.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Associate 

New  Tork 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  September  18,  1912,  at  10  a.  m.  8  p. 
m.  address  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Macy  Dulles,  D.  D.,  Profess- 
or of  Theism  and  Apologetic,  on  "The  Test  of  Truth." 
The  Seminary  alms  at  all-around  training  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Open  to  college  graduates  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Full  course  In  Religious  Pedagogy,  English  Bible 
and  all  other  departments.  Location  Ideal.  For  Informa- 
tion and  catalogue  apply  to 

President  GEORGE  B.  STEWART.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Nbw  Toek,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  beerlns  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited. 


Subscription  Terms— The  subscription 
price  of  The  Continent  Is  e2.50  per  year 
payable  in  advance. 

Postage  la  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
tUe  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelgrn  Postage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  in  the  Postal  Union  Jl.lO  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

Contlnoine  The  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (EstabUahed  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


THEMcCORMICK  PUBLISHINGCOMPANY,  Publishes 
Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 
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S09  South  Wabash  Arenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Acknowledgments — Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  i§ 
given  unless  stamp  is  sent. 

Change  of  Address— Kindly  send  us  both 
old  and  new  address  a  week  previous  to  the 
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It  vi^as  hot  in  the  city  and 
i*lrOUn^  tF)C         people  around  the  shop, 

busy  at  their  various  tasks, 
SbOP  ^   rather  vi^ilted  look 

when  the  big  expressman 
came  in  with  the  sinall  package.  The  vi^rapping 
paper  removed,  various  articles  were  laid  on 
the  Around  the  Shop  Man's  desk.  As  he  picked 
them  up  and  looked  at  them  a  cooling  breeze 
seemed  to  rustle  through  the  room,  and  the 
temperature  suddenly  to  fall.  He  held  them  up. 

"Look,"  he  said.  The  first  was  a  cut  of  a 
beautiful  church,  large  and  looking  like  "a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Round  its  green- 
swarded  base  and  stately  sides  trees  threw 
grateful  shade  and  amid  their  full  leaved  and 
graceful  branches  its  tall  spire  rose  serenely 


toward  the  blue.  Several  programs  and  an 
account  in  manuscript  of  the  recent  installation 
in  this  church   of  a  new  pastor  came  next. 

Then  another  cut,  this  time  a  fountain  in 
a  shady  park,  its  basin  filled  with  sparkling 
water  and  from  the  center  a  great  jet  shooting 
heavenward  to  fall  again  in  glittering  spray. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely !"  murmured  one 
of  the  stenographers,  dabbing  with  a  moist 
handkerchief  at  a  perspiring  brow. 

And  then  came  the  last  item — a  clipping 
from  the  local  paper  with  a  "two  column  head" 
in  the  latest  school  of  journalism : 

"New  Spouter  Turned  Loose ! 
Big  Blowout  in  Three-Day  Celebration !" 

"Who  here  is  which,  or  which  is  who?"  asked 
the  Around  the  Shop  Man.    "Does  this  refer 


to  this  new  fountain,  or  can  it  be  that  this 
heading  covers  an  account  of  the  beginning  of 
this  preacher's  pastorate?" 

"It's  the  preacher,  all  right,"  said  the  ad- 
vertising man  with  a  chuckle.  "He's  O.  K. 
They've  surely  got  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
get  publicity,  and  I'm  for  publicity  every  time. 
If  you  have  those  cuts  in  the  next  issue  and 
send  a  bundle  of  samples  down  there  every 
member  of  his  church  that  believes  in  enter- 
prise ought  to  subscribe." 

"Well,  they  might  do  worse,"  said  the  A.- 
t.-S.  Man.  That  would  'turn  loose'  a  fountain 
of  good  things  indeed !" 

And  then  heat  and  the  click  of  typewriters 
resumed  possession  of  the  shop. 
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Dodging  Sainthood 


"A  SAINTLY  MAN." 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  an  ordinary  church  man  would 
have  thought  it  immensely  flattering  to  hear  himself  called  that. 

Today  he  would  feel  like  turning  on  whoever  said  it  and  suing 
him  for  libel. 

The  way  in  which  words  like  "saintly,"  "holy,"  "pious,"  "spiritually 
minded,"  have  swung  from  being  coveted  compliments  to  become 
near-slander,  is  the  vivid  measure  of  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
popular  ideal  of  religion. 

In  earlier  days  Christians  took  pride  in  their  intimate  personal 
experience  of  things  unseen.  They  felt  elevated  above  irreligious 
folks  by  what  they  had  known  of  God's  favor  in  the  secret  place  of 
their  own  souls. 

But  now  all  that  seems  weird.  Men  think  it  savors  of  a  spooky 
spiritualism.    It  is  out  of  line  with  modern  matter-of-factness. 

Today's  Christian  wishes  to  be  thought  of  as  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon, solid,  daylight  world — just  like  other  honorable  men  who 
come  and  go  through  the  streets.  He  shies  at  every  danger  of  being 
regarded  an  unworldly  person. 

In  a  word,  Christians  aowadays,  though  undoubtedly  they  sin- 
cerely want  to  be  good,  don't  want  any  superior  labels  of  goodness 
on  the  outside  to  attract  attention  or  cause  remark. 

Any  adjective  suggesting  that  somebody  has  noted  in  them 
unusual  goodness  and  tagged  it  for  public  observation,  is  therefore 
an  ofifense.  A  reputation  for  ordinary  honesty  and  sincerity  is  all 
right,  but  not  a  reputation  for  any  extra  religiousness. 

It  is  not  hard  to  discover  gain  in  this  change. 

The  older  type  of  pride  in  having  a  name  for  holiness,  was  a 
dreadfully  fertile  soil  for  hypocrisy.  It  accounted  for  the  pre- 
tentious strut  of  piety  that  Jesus  so  abominated  in  the  Pharisees  of 
his  own  time.   And  it  has  made  a  host  of  Pharisees  since  then. 

The  new  sentiment  which  wiped  out  that  pride — which  now 
inclines  men  to  conceal  rather  than  exhibit  their  virtues — has  helped 
marvelously  to  diminish  hypocrites.  It  is  a  vast  blessing  that  the 
fashion  of  striking  pious  attitudes  has  become  ridiculous. 

There  is  no  longer  any  temptation  for  men  to  work  themselves 
up  into  unearthly  ecstasies  in  order  to  get  the  crowd  gaping  at  thfeir 
wonderful  sanctity.   Today  the  crowd  won't  gape. 

Estimates  of  the  change  cannot,  however,  be  all  included  under 
the  item  of  gain.   There  is  loss  to  be  taken  account  of  also. 

It  is  profound  weakness  in  current  Christianity  that  the  revolt 
against  pietistic  labels  has  gone  so  deep  that  it  amounts  to  a  revolt 
against  piety. 

The  modern  man  so  dreads  being  called  holy  that  he  makes  sure 
of  averting  the  epithet  by  avoiding  the  thing. 

Especially  is  the  loss  ruinous  when  for  fear  of  being  found  un- 
canny and  visionary  in  relation  to  an  unseen  spiritual  life,  the 
modern  man  rejects  all  that  is  distinctly  spirituaj. 

4- 

Thousands  of  men  belonging  to  church  and  in  all  honesty  deem- 
ing themselves  Christians,  are  never  clear  of  an  uneasy  dread  lest 
by  mischance  something  may  awaken  to  consciousness  their  souls 
within  them.  They  vaguely  feel  that  it  would  be  a  most  uncomfort- 
able incident,  like  the  meeting  of  a  ghost  on  a  dark  night. 


So  it  becomes  their  laborious  endeavor  to  crowd  all  their  religion 
into  receptacles  easily  seen  and  handled — that  nobody  can  call 
dreams.  Duties,  services,  activities,  observances — they  count  it  all 
of  religion  to  be  busy  with  these. 

Just  to  live  right  toward  your  neighbor,  some  say;  to  redeem 
human  society  and  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  say  others;  to 
keep  up  your  attendance  at  church  and  hold  fast  the  orthodox 
faith,  still  others  affirm — in  these  varying  ways  the  temper  of  the 
times  is  defining  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

But  though  the  definitions  vary,  they  are  alike  in  having  all  this 
one  sense — that  religion  consists  of  something  to  be  done  on  the 
open  plane  of  the  material  world,  where  men  walk  back  and  forth 
and  speak  and  deal  with  one  another.   They  are  all  external. 

All  agree  in  staying  carefully  above  the  surface  and  outdoors — 
never  once  venturing  down  into  the  deeps  of  men's  souls,  where 
the  human  spirit  thinks  and  dreams  and  broods  and  wonders  and 
in  the  awesome  silences  at  length  feels  God  very  near  at  hand. 

The  modern  man  in  fact  does  not  know  the  silences  of  his  soul. 
He  does  not  feel  at  home  in  them.  He  is  afraid  to  enter  into  them. 
He  purposely  locks  the  door  on  those  dim  recesses,  and  piles  up  all 
his  religious  possessions  outside,  thinking  himself  advantaged  be- 
cause he  has  his  Christianity  all  within  easy  hand  reach  and  all 
clear  in  the  daylight,  free  of  mystery. 

And  that  is  the  reason  he  has  no  mind  to  be  holy  or  pious.  Those 
are  ideals  that  a  man  absorbs  only  when  he  lives  with  his  soul.  They 
are  the  instinctive  suggestions  of  a  spirit  which  has  sensed  the 
presence  of  God. 

T 

As  to  whether  this  fashion  of  ignoring  the  spiritual  is  wholesome 
for  humanity  or  not,  there  needs  to  be  asked  but  one  question : 
Is  the  spiritual  real? 

It  is  not  wholesome  in  religion  or  any  other  sphere  of  man's 
responsibilities  to  ignore  anything  that  is  real. 

//  there  is  any  genuine  spirituality  at  all,  then  there  is  no  ade- 
quate religion  without  spirituality. 

Unless  one  is  prepared  to  affirm  that  God  never  does  actually 
speak  to  men  when  they  make  silence  in  their  hearts  and  listen  for 
him — when  they  adore  and  pray — there  cannot  possibly  be  a  rational 
reason  for  one's  failing  on  his  own  part  to  keep  silence  and  pray. 

It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  all  this  is  peculiar  experience  for  a 
few  mystical  souls  alone.  If  it  is  real  at  all,  it  is  for  everybody. 
The  whole  Christian  Scriptures  are  meaningless  if  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  privilege  of  personal  communion  with  God  in  prayer  and 
meditation  is  a  privilege  universal. 

Not  to  meet  God  thus  is  simply  to  be  satisfied  with  religious 
dwarfhood.    No  Christian  is  fullgrown  but  a  spiritual  Christian. 

The  Christian  who  is  spiritual — who  has  touched  God  in  his  own 
soul — will  hate  the  label  of  holiness  as  much  as  ever ;  but  he  will 
realize  that  he  can  never  renounce  the  quest  of  holiness. 

Having  dealt  with  God  face  to  face,  he  will  know  that  God  will 
not  rest  with  halfway  measures — part  good,  part  wrong. 

After  that,  the  Christian,  too,  will  find  that  he  cannot  rest  half 
way.  And  that  restlessness  pressing  to  what  is  all  sood — that 
is  holiness. 
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Presidential  Candidates  Are  Speaking 

With  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  chief  poHtical  battlefield 
has  been  transformed  from  the  chambers  of  the  capito!  to  the  stump 
— "the  stump"  being  an  Americanism  for  the  rear  end  of  a  special 
train,  or  a  staging  inside  a  tent,  or  a  platform  in  a  hall,  or  any 
other  vantage  ground  for  public  speech.  Hearing  speeches,  read- 
ing speeches  and  making  speeches  is  absorbing  much  time  and 
energy  at  this  season,  and  all  to  good  purpose,  for  it  is  part  of  the 
educational  process  by  which  American  citizens  are  made  from  the 
raw  material — the  raw  youth  of  the  native  boy  or  the  raw  ignorance 
of  the  immigrant.  It  all  helps  to  warm  the  great  American  "melting 
pot"  which  has  to  transform  a  mixture  of  varied  human  elements 
into  a  homogenous  whole,  or  something  approaching  a  unified 
whole. 

Public  agitation  never  did  America  any  permanent  injury;  secret 
political  scheming  often  has.  "The  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy,"  which  also  means  more  publicity.  There  can 
be  no  real  democracy  without  publicity.  Unless  a  presidential  candi- 
date happens  to  be  a  soldier  with  a  victorious  military  record  he 
must  needs  be  a  speaker.  This  year  all  five  are  forceful  speakers 
— which  is  better  than  being  "orators" — and  their  five  vice-presi- 
dential running  mates  can  also  qualify  under  the  same  head.  The 
Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  pairs  will  not  figure  in  the  November 
returns,  but  the  utterances  of  Taft  and  Sherman,  Roosevelt  and 
Johnson,  Wilson  and  Marshall  are  worth  heeding.  They  are  men 
of  ability  and  character,  participants  in  a  triangular  campaign  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  recent  times.  Political  history 
is  being  made  as  never  before  since  civil  war  days.  Posterity  will 
view  it  in  comprehensive  perspective,  but  posterity  will  not  feel 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  actual  conflict. 

President  Taft  was  favored  last  week  by  being  the  guest  of 
honor  at  important  nonpolitical  affairs  such  as  the  Columbus  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  the  Ohio  state  bar  meeting;  Governor  Wil- 
son was  invited  to  address  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange ;  but 
Colonel  Roosevelt  rushed  straight  for  the  nearest  storm  center, 
namely,  the  state  of  Vermont,  where  the  election  took  place  this 
week,  a  good  two  months  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  result,  which  will  be  known  by  the  time  this  issue  of  The 
Continent  appears,  is  expected  to  give  a  slight  index  of  party  senti- 
ment in  New  England.  Vermont  has  a  "normal"  Republican  ma- 
jority of  about  25,000  votes.  In  Michigan,  where  a  statewide 
primary  was  held  Aug.  20,  the  Progressive  vote  was  so  light  as  to 
be  decidedly  disappointing  to  the  third  party  leaders.  In  fifty- 
seven  of  the  seventy-eight  counties  the  Progressives  failed  to  poll  a 
single  vote;  in  eight  counties  their  total  was  less  than  100,  and 
in  only  one  county  did  they  exceed  1,000  votes.  The  Progressive 
managers  explain  that  little  or  no  organized  campaigning  was  done 
in  Michigan,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  Progressive 
fight  all  over  the  country  is  still  young,  with  time  for  considerable 
development  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

Nicaragua  Still  in  Turmoil 

The  Nicaraguan  situation,  instead  of  mending,  became  increasingly 
serious  last  week.  The  federal  party  seized  General  Mena,  a  revolu- 
tionary leader,  imprisoning  him  in  Leon,  and  the  rebels  retaliated 
by  a  massacre  of  a  government  garrison  of  430  men.  Communica- 
tion by  railroad  and  telegraph  between  Managua,  the  capital,  and  the 
coast  was  cut  off,  leaving  American  interests  and  citizens  absolutely 
isolated  and  at  the  revolutionists'  mercy.  Immediately  additional 
marines  and  warships  were  ordered  to  the  scene  under  Admiral 
Sutherland.  American  marines  were  set  to  repairing  the  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  between  Corinto  and  Managua.  President  Taft 
also  directed  the  Tenth  infantry  to  proceed  to  Nicaragua,  but  re- 
called the  order.  According  to  precedent  it  is  allowable  to  send 
marines  into  a  revolution-riven  country,  but  not  troops  from  the 
regular  army.  Later  reports  were  that  coast  conditions  became 
quieter  as  the  marines  reached  important  points. 

The  disturbance  so  aroused  the  senate  that,  before  adjournment, 
sweeping  investigation  of  conditions  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  subcommittees  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  to  determine  the  cause  of  these  numerous  Cen- 
tral American  wars,  considering  whether  "Yankees"  are  at  all  to  blame, 
whether  this  government  should  establish  financial  protectorates  as 
advocated  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  what  kind  of  broad 


policy  should  be  observed  to  insure  peace  and  stability,  protect 
American  interests  and  avoid  foreign  complications.  The  sub- 
committee to  visit  Nicaragua  consists  of  Senators  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Sutherland  of  Utah,  Burton  of  Ohio,  Bacon  of  Georgia  and 
Clark  of  Arkansas,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been  in  Central 
America.  Hope  has  been  expressed  that  this  investigation  will  not 
prove  a  mere  junketing  trip,  but  may  lead  to  some  final  policy. 

President  Taft  believes  that  had  the  senate  ratified  the  treaty 
proposed  last  fall,  which  empowered  the  United  States  to  administer 
the  Nicaraguan  customs  revenues,  this  crisis  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  situation  still  has  critical  international  aspects.  Euro- 
pean powers  are  expecting  Uncle  Sam  to  protect  their  interests, 
since  he  holds  up  so  ostentatiously  the  Monroe  doctrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  beware  lest  he  lay  himself  open  to  the  un- 
pleasant charge  of  deliberately  planning  permanent  occupation  of 
the  Central  American  states,  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  sus- 
picious since  the  Panama  zone  incident. 

Bar  Advises  a  Model  Marriage  Law 

A  wide  range  of  subjects,  aside  from  technical  questions,  was 
considered  by  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Milwaukee.  The  lawyers  were  first  confronted  with  the 
race  problem,  three  negroes  having  obtained  admission  to  the 
organization,  one  of  them  an  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States.  After  heated  debate,  a  resolution  was  passed 
stating  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  association  to  admit 
negroes  and  requiring  that  hereafter  the  color  of  an  applicant  for 
admission  be  stated  when  application  for  membership  was  made. 
This  is  expected  to  shut  out  colored  attorneys  in  future ;  one  of  the 
three  offered  his  resignation. 

Opposition  to  the  "recall"  of  judges  was  reiterated.  A  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  all  the  states  adopt  uniform  laws  pro- 
hibiting child  labor;  also  a  recommendation  that  the  states  adopt 
the  federal  pure  food  and  drug  statute. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  was  in  behalf  of  a  model  mar- 
riage law,  designed  to  check  hasty  or  irregular  marriage  cere- 
monies. It  prohibits  common  law  marriages  and  requires  that  at 
least  five  days  shall  elapse  between  the  application  for  a  marriage 
license  and  its  issuance.  In  that  period  the  official  issuing  the 
license  may  investigate  the  representations  of  the  applicants.  This 
officer  may  require  the  applicants  for  a  license  to  convince  a  judge 
of  that  particular  jurisdiction  that  the  certificate  should  be  issued. 
During  the  five  days  the  names  and  addresses  desiring  the  license 
are  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

Progress  of  New  York's  Crime  War 

Police  Commissioner  Waldo  of  New  York  City  last  week  made 
public  a  list  of  places  raided  by  the  police  as  gambling  resorts  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  property  in 
which  the  resorts  were  conducted.  Among  those  names  are  a 
wealthy  charitable  institution  on  Staten  island,  some  well-known 
estates  and  two  men  prominent  in  church  and  missionary  work. 
A  congressman  who  was  on  the  list  said  he  had  tried  to  get  rid  of 
his  undesirable  tenants,  but  finding  it  impossible  had  sold  his  prop- 
erty. The  district  attorney  is  endeavoring  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility of  real  estate  owners  who  allow  property  to  be  rented 
for  gambling  purposes,  and  thus  trace  at  least  an  indirect  account- 
ability for  murders  such  as  that  for  which  Police  Lieutenant 
Charles  Becker  and  his  accomplices  will  soon  be  put  on  trial. 

The  district  attorney  has  also  uncovered  a  startling  system  of 
protected  immorality,  under  which  a  dozen  disreputable  houses  had 
been  regularly  paying  $1,500  or  more  each  month  for  police  im- 
munity.   These  places  exploited  girls  as  young  as  15  years  of  age. 

The  reply  of  Mayor  Gaynor  to  the  resolutions  adopted  recently 
by  the  citizens'  meeting  in  Cooper  union  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  glad  to  receive  the  committee's  communication,  for,  he  con- 
tinued, "Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  received  no  assistance,  but 
rather  opposition  and  embarrassment  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
police  department,  which  has  been  gradually  going  on  ever  since 
I  became  mayor." 

General  Potts  to  Emulate  General  Grant 

Another  officer  of  the  regular  army  has  shown  he  possesses 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Brigadier  General  Ramsay  D. 
Potts,  commanding  the  Central  Division  of  the  United  States  army, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  consented  to  lead  the  temperance 
and  law  enforcement  parade  to  be  held  in  that  city  Saturday, 
September  28.    The  parade  will  be  under  the  management  of  the 
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civic  welfare  parade  committee,  composed  of  eleven  representatives 
of  Chicago  churches  and  reform  organizations.  The  last  parade 
of  this  kind  was  held  three  years  ago,  when  the  late  General 
Frederick  D.  Grant,  in  full  uniform,  headed  the  procession,  boldly 
challenging  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  liquor  interests. 

Public  Represented  in  a  Labor  Dispute 

In  times  of  threatened  labor  troubles  and  of  strikes,  particularly 
strikes  on  transportation  lines,  which  always  cause  great  incon- 
\enience  to  the  general  public,  the  wish  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  public  might  be  a  party  to  the  negotiations  between 
the  employing  corporations  and  their  dissatisfied  employees.  Or  in 
other  words,  that  the  "ultimate  consumer"  should  be  something 
more  than  a  helpless  and  suffering  spectator,  forced  to  watch  and 
wait  while  capital  and  labor  fought  out  their  differences.  This 
desire  of  the  public  to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  was,  probably  for  the  first  time,  last  week  asserted 
as  a  right  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  big  city.  Street  railway 
men  of  Chicago  made  peremptory  demands  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  wages  and  important  readjustments  of  working  condi- 
tions ;  these  demands  the  street  car  companies  were  not  inclined 
to  grant.  The  workers  voted  to  strike  if  prompt  satisfaction 
could  not  be  had,  but  even  with  this  club  held  over  them  the 
companies  at  first  did  nothing  but  parley. 

At  this  juncture  Mayor  Harrison  intervened  after  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  men,  but  he  made  it  plain  that  he  believed  the 
municipality  had  a  right  to  take  part  on  the  negotiations  whether 
requested  to  or  not.  This  right  the  city  possesses  by  virtue  of  the 
traction  ordinances  of  1907,  which  measures  provide  that  the  city 
shall  receive  55  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  corporations,  and 
also  provide  that  the  city  shall  oversee  expenditures  for  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  the  lines.  Thus  in  effect  the  city 
became  a  partner  with  the  traction  companies,  as  the  latter  ac- 
cepted and  are  operating  under  the  ordinances.  Two  years  ago 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  now  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  helped  to  draft 
the  ordinances,  appeared  as  the  city's  representative  in  the  discussion 
of  the  wage  scale  agreement  which  has  just  now  expired.  Mayor 
Harrison's  efforts  at  mediation  resulted  in  preventing  an  immediate 
walkout  and  may  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  instead  of  the 
immediate  strike  which  was  threatened.  A  tentative  adjustment, 
arrived  at  by  representatives  of  the  railway  men's  unions  and  the 
companies,  was  rejected  by  the  employees  when  put  to  referendum 
vote,  and  further  arbitration  is  to  follow.  The  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  the  demands  of  the  workers  for  the  elevated  railway 
companies,  which  are  independent  of  the  ordinances  which  control 
the  surface  lines.  Other  communities  would,  it  seems,  do  well  to 
provide  for  official  representation  in  labor  disputes  involving  public 
franchise  utilities,  and  to  make  the  provisions  even  clearer  and 
more  positive  than  they  are  in  the  Chicago  traction  grants. 

England  Again  Protests  Against  Canal  Bill 

Great  Britain  has  lost  no  time  in  reaffirming  its  protest  against 
the  Panama  canal  act.  Following  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  the 
President  and  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Inness,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  British  embassy  at  Washington,  filed  a  note  with 
the  American  state  department,  stating  that  if  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  Great  Britain  would  appeal  to  The 
Hague  tribunal  for  arbitration  of  the  issues  involved.  In  the  note 
submitted  Great  Britain  promised  to  give  careful  consideration  both 
to  the  bill  and  to  the  message  of  President  Taft  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  ships,  but  apparently 
Great  Britain  believes  it  will  finally  be  necessary  to  arbitrate.  Ac- 
cording to  predictions  made  by  Senators  Root  and  Lodge  and  others 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  under  debate  the  United  States  would  lose 
should  the  case  be  referred  to  The  Hague. 

London  opinion  is  almost  all  adverse  to  this  country,  and  accusa- 
tions are  repeatedly  made  that  the  Panama  bill  is  an  act  of  palpable 
bad  faith.  French  newspapers,  so  far  as  they  have  treated  the 
question,  agree  with  British  views.  One  of  the  leading  Paris  jour- 
nals forsees  a  tariff  war  of  European  powers  against  the  United 
States,  and  England  apparently  speaks  for  the  world  in  uttering 
her  protest.  The  differences  of  opinion  cannot  come  to  a  definite 
issue  such  as  could  be  presented  to  The  Hague  immediately.  But 
when  the  times  comes,  America  cannot  consistently,  as  has  been 
proposed  in  certain  quarters,  refuse  to  submit  the  case  to  the  in- 
ternational arbitration  court.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  former  premier 
of  Canada,  has  made  the  statement  that  he  believes  British, 
Canadian  and  American  diplomacy  will  bring  about  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  all. 


Two  objections  are  raised  to  the  bill — first,  the  exemption  from 
tolls  of  American  ships  in  coastwise  trade ;  second,  exemption  of 
American  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  provided  they  are 
registered  as  available  for  government  service  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  war.  These  provisions,  it  is  contended,  will  practically  give  all 
our  shipping  a  free  passage  through  the  canal.  America  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  this  except  for  the  inhibitions  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  as  previously  explained  in  these  columns. 
The  treaty  requires  that  the  canal  shall  be  "free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  entire 
equality."  This  may  seem  like  a  hard  bargain  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  canal  is  due  to  American  initiative 
and  money,  but  Great  Britain  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  sur- 
rendered certain  rights  which  she  claimed  in  the  isthmus.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  pledge  means  only  all  other  nations  aside  from 
the  United  States  must  be  treated  equally,  and  President  Taft  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  our  supreme  court  to 
interpret  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  bill.  Some  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  the  President  for  not  using  his  veto  power  here 
rather  than  on  other  bills. 

There  is  plausible  ground  for  regarding  coastwise  shipping  as 
exempt  from  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  the  Canadians,  who 
appear  to  be  more  intensely  interested  at  present  than  anyone  else 
outside  of  this  country,  have  pointed  out  a  weak  feature  here. 
They  say  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  can  by  calling 
at  an  American  port  and  then  clearing  for  another  by  way  of  the 
canal  make  the  voyage  come  within  the  coastwise  exemption.  An 
American  vessel  with  a  cargo  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, or  from  England  to  China,  could  clear  to  Key  West,  for 
example,  and  again  to  San  Francisco  as  a  coastwise  trip,  and  then 
complete  her  voyage.  The  London  Times  suggests  in  friendly 
tone  that  the  whole  question  is  one  for  careful  and  patient  dis- 
cussion pending  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

^  ^   

Last  Call  of  the  Cattlemen 

In  connection  with  current  high  record  prices  for  cattle  and  beef, 
caused  in  part  by  the  increasing  profitableness  of  general  farming 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  free  ranges  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canada  has  come  to  this  same  exit 
point  too,  as  evidenced  by  a  unique  gathering  assembled  at  Calgary, 
.\lberta,  this  week,  where  the  cattlemen  of  the  northern  ranges  and 
of  past  days  were  bidden  to  meet  for  a  last  rally  and  a  display  of 
the  fast  vanishing  arts  of  cattle  prowess. 

For  Alberta  has  gone  the  way  of  our  own  plainlands.  Rail- 
roads have  hustled  across  her  fertile  stretches,  bringing  with  them 
the  petty  civilization  of  the  small  town  and  opening  the  door  to 
the  farmer  who  clutches  at  his  few  acres  with  stout  wire  fences,  that 
shut  away  the  wide  cattle  ranges.  The  prudent  cattleman,  who 
lias  had  time  to  make  his  millions,  realizes  he  can  no  longer 
command  the  vast  areas  that  are  not  his,  so  he  pushes  on  to  farther 
unsettled  regions.  But  now  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
cattle  barons  have  come  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
civilization  of  farm  and  small  town  has  relentlessly  driven  them  out. 
There  are  no  more  cattle  kingdoms  to  be  conquered. 

In  consequence,  the  consumer  who  must  buy  his  steaks  and  chops 
from  the  market  man  pays  prices  that  make  him  squirm.  For  while 
the  cattle  baron  has  been  wise  in  reefing  his  sails,  the  farmer  has 
not  looked  far  enough  ahead  to  realize  how  his  opportunity  for 
stock  raising  fits  in  the  niche  of  this  vast  shortage  in  beef.  In  time 
this  realization  will  come,  and  with  it  adjustment — more  stock  rais- 
ing on  the  small  but  profitable  farm  scale. 

^  ►J, 

As  to  American  Travel  at  Home 

Out  of  the  West,  whence  many  good  things  come,  there  originated 
a  movement  nationwide  in  scope  that  took  definite  form  at  the 
trans-Mississippi  congress  recently  convened  in  its  annual  session 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"See  America  first"  is  the  significant  slogan  with  which  it  aims 
to  recall  to  Americans  the  charms  and  glories  of  their  own  land 
and  develop  in  them  a  greater  love  and  loyalty.  It  may  not  be 
merely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  for  seldom  is  sentiment  entirely  un- 
mixed with  the  commercial  instinct.  The  fact  that  more  than  2,000 
Americans  go  around  the  world  annually  in  addtion  to  the  thou- 
sands who  "go  across,"  together  with  the  expenditure  of  400,000,000 
good  American  dollars  yearly  in  Europe  by  the  traveling  public, 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  this  booming  of  national  resources  as 
to  scenery  and  other  attractions.  This  is  a  "United  States"  move- 
ment, with  no  sectional  limitations. 

Rea'V.  say  the  promoters,  the  United  States  is  the  most  wonder- 
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fill  country  in  the  world  from  the  point  of  physical  makeup.  From 
Maine's  rocky  headlands  over  to  southern  California's  beautiful 
coast,  and  back  again  from  Washington's  mountains  and  streams 
to  Florida's  tropic  richness  of  vegetation  and  coral  keys,  there  is 
nothing  in  Europe  to  compare.  In  between  are  more  natural 
beauties  than  can  be  mentioned  in  a  sentence — the  eastern  mountains, 
the  southern  plantations,  the  great  lake  region,  the  north  states 
bedewed  with  tiny  lakes,  the  far  reaches  of  the  Middle  West's 
farm  lands  and  the  mountains,  the  orchards  and  mines  of  the  West, 
in  addition  to  the  enticing  Pacific  coast  region  and  the  historic 
Atlantic  mainland.  There  are  other  things  which  are  more  de- 
serving of  American  "first"  interest  than  any  palace  of  France  or 
ruin  of  Italy.  As  names,  they  are  on  everyone's  tongue,  but  to 
too  few  are  they  visioned  realities.  Yellowstone  park.  Grand  canon. 
Glacier  park,  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  the  West  and  East,  rival 
Europe's  most  praised  beauties.  What  country  in  Europe  owns 
within  itself  a  river  system  equal  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries? or  a  water  course  that  can  compare  with  the  great  lakes? 

And  if  patriotic  memories  are  sought,  where  can  they  be  found 
in  greater  measure  than  in  the  very  footsteps  of  our  fathers  who 
fought  to  found  a  nation?  The  East  is  rich  in  history  of  settle- 
ment and  early  struggle ;  there  are  the  birthplaces  of  the  men  and 
women  who  made  the  history  and  the  buildings  where  the  history 
was  made.  And  the  South,  where  De  Soto,  Coronado  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  ventured,  takes  one  back  into  the  hoary  Middle  Ages.  To 
the  westward,  there  is  again  the  romance  of  settlement  and  ex- 
ploration, of  old  Indian  trails  and  battlefields^ 


Religious  World 


Revival  Service  at  the  Booth  Funeral 

The  funeral  of  General  William  Booth  is  said  to  have  been 
"the  greatest  funeral  service  the  world  has  ever  seen."  It  was  held 
in  the  immense  Olympia  arena  in  London,  and  the  gathering  is 
reliably  estimated  to  have  included  34,000  persons. 

As  was  remarked  in  The  Continent  last  week  concerning  the 
lying-in-state,  so  at  the  funeral  there  were  no  signs  of  mourning 
permitted.  The  Salvation  Army  flags  which  decorated  the  great 
arena  were  all  tipped  with  ribbons  of  white  instead  of  black.  The 
rendition  of  the  "Dead  March  in  Saul"  by  the  massed  bands  of  the 
army,  as  the  coffin  was  borne  slowly  along  the  center  aisle  to  its 
place  before  the  platform,  was  the  only  conventional  feature  of  the 
funeral  services.  Otherwise  the  whole  occasion  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  triumphant  celebration  of  the  dead  leader's  won- 
derful life  work.  The  people  sung  revival  hymns  with  true  Sal- 
vationist fervor,  and  at  the  close  a  typical  Salvation  appeal  to  sin- 
ners brought  dozens  of  people  to  the  "mercy  seat"  beside  the 
coffin.  With  prayers,  amens  and  hallelujahs  the  service  concluded 
in  the  character  of  a  revival,  culminating  in  the  singing  of  "His 
Blood  Can  Make  the  Vilest  Clean." 

Commissioner  Eva  Booth,  the  general's  youngest  daughter  and 
commander  of  Salvation  Army  forces  in  the  United  States,  was 
unable  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  funeral,  but  reached  England  for 
the  burial,  which  occurred  the  following  day. 

Second  Korean  Trial  Suddenly  Ended 

The  second  trial  of  123  Koreans  charged  with  conspiracy  against 
Governor  General  Terauchi  turned  out  to  be  unexpectedly  brief, 
l)eins  finished  in  four  days.  It  appears  that  fewer  than  a  score  of 
the  defendants  w-ere  examined.  All  these  again  denied  the  truth  of 
their  alleged  confessions  and  said  they  confessed  only  under  torture 
in  prison.  The  government's  only  witness  ("crazy  Kim")  testified 
in  such  incoherent  fashion  that  his  insanity  was  more  evident  than 
ever.  Two  Japanese  lawyers,  speaking  for  the  defense,  declared 
Japan  on  trial  before  the  world  in  this  case.  The  court's  deci- 
sion was  reserved  and  may  possibly  not  be  given  forth  before  the 
funeral  of  the  dead  mikado,  which  occurs  at  the  middle  of  the 
present  month.  At  that  time  the  new  emperor's  amnesty  proclama- 
tion is  expected,  and  missionaries  still  look  for  the  inclusion  of 
Koreans  in  its  terms. 

Social  Training  for  Parish  Workers 

The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  endowed  by  the  late 
John  S.  Kennedy,  has  for  several  years  been  pursuing  a  splendidly 
useful  activity  in  the  education  of  social  workers  for  service  in 


charity  organization,  relief  of  poverty,  nursing  of  the  sick  poor, 
direction  of  play,  management  of  social  settlements  and  kindred 
vocations.  But  until  now  it  has  not  paid  particular  attention  to 
social  effort  within  the  lines  of  the  church.  However,  for  the  year 
1912-13,  which  opens  September  25,  the  school  announces  in  this 
latter  direction  a  new  departure  with  a  special  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  "parish  workers." 

This  will  be  offered  especially  for  the  benefit  of  women  desiring 
to  prepare  for  employment  as  parish  visitors,  and  for  men  seeking 
to  qualify  for  leadership  in  institutional  churches  or  for  engage- 
ments as  pastor's  assistants  in  charge  of  educational  and  social 
work.  For  this  course  cooperation  has  been  arranged  with  the 
faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  through  such  seminary 
connection  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  certain 
fundamental  courses  in  theology  and  biblical  exegesis.  Field  work 
will  be  required  of  each  student  in  connection  with  charitable  socie- 
ties, social  settlements  and  institutional  churches  in  Manhattan.  As 
far  as  possible,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  to  reside 
in  social  settlements  that  have  distinct  religious  character. 

Christian  Endeavor  Prospects  for  Next  Summer 

General  Secretary  Shaw  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor recently  visited  Los  Angeles  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  international  Endeavor  convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  next 
July.  A  vigorous  committee  on  arrangements  has  been  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Leonard  Merrill,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
convention  sessions  shall  be  held  in  two  immense  tents  pitched  in 
I'iesta  park,  which  is  very  convenient  of  access  from  the  central 
hotels  of  the  city.  Hope  is  felt  for  extra  favorable  railroad  rates, 
and  if  they  are  granted  the  promoters  of  the  convention  anticipate 
delegations  of  young  people  from  the  East  approximating  in 
numbers  the  great  host  which  went  to  San  Francisco  for  the  En- 
deavor convention  of  1897,  which  was  the  greatest  religious  assem- 
blage ever  yet  held  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  field  secretaries  of  the 
luiited  society  at  Sagamore  Beach,  Massachusetts,  was  marked  by 
most  encouraging  reports  of  the  success  of  the  "efficiency  campaign," 
which  is  the  chief  Endeavor  emphasis  for  the  two  years  between  the 
Atlantic  City  and  Los  Angeles  conventions.  A  large  number  of 
young  people  are  completing  the  course  of  instruction  devised  by 
the  various  officers  and  committees,  and  are  being  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  "C.  E.  E.,"  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  "Chris- 
tion  Endeavor  Expert." 

Boston's  Churches  Welcome  Students 

Boston's  Federation  of  Churches  has  established  an  admirable 
committee  on  student  work  which  is  very  active  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  season.  The  members  of  the  committee 
represent  particularly  the  downtown  churches,  including  Trinity, 
Emmanuel  and  Old  South,  but  the  plan  of  work  laid  out  is  broad 
enough  to  benefit  all  congregations  of  the  city.  The  obvious  object, 
of  course,  of  the  undertaking  is  to  connect  up  with  congenial  con- 
gregations in  the  city  every  young  man  and  woman  who  comes  to 
Boston  or  its  suburbs  for  education.  Particularly,  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  stand  closely  adjacent  to  the  churches 
mentioned.  The  hope  is  that  parents  or  friends  will  send  to  the 
committee  the  name  of  every  young  person  who  goes  to  Boston 
to  study  for  even  the  length  of  a  term,  adding  with  the  name  such 
information  as  to  the  student's  personality  and  religious  preferences 
as  will  enable  the  committee  to  act  intelligently  in  the  young 
stranger's  behalf.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  Alexander 
Mann  of  Trinity  church,  and  its  secretary  is  Rev.  Herbert  D. 
Gallaudet,  associate  minister  of  the  Central  Congregational  church. 
The  names  requested  should  be  sent  to  the  latter. 


Worthy  Chicago  Layman  Dies 

Presbyterians  of  Chicago  have  lost  a  valiant  leader  among  lay- 
men, and  business  circles  of  the  western  metropolis  are  deprived 
of  a  successful  man  of  the  highest  type,  in  the  passing  of  Arthur 
Dana  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  associated  with  two  other 
splendid  Christians  in  the  law  firm  of  Holt,  Wheeler  and  Sidley, 
and  his  business  standing  was  attested  by  his  presidency  for  five 
years  of  the  great  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  of  whose  director- 
ate he  was  chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  Presbyterian 
affairs  his  zeal  and  his  remarkable  efficiency  were  no  less  notable 
than  his  sympathetic  friendliness  toward  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact — rich  or  poor,  distinguished  or  obscure. 
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Editorial 


God's  Hero 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOOTH— of  him  it  is  safe  to  write, 
as  was  written  of  Enoch  ages  ago,  "He  walked  with  God, 
and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  "Dead,"  says  the 
rushing  world.  "Not  dead,"  makes  answer  a  vast  host  which  knows 
that  this  man  was  a  spirit  and  that  spirits  never  die.  Greatest 
general  of  the  last  century — this  soldier  whose  weapons  were  "not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 

He  is  the  largest  spiritual  force  in  England  today.  He  will  live 
potent  when  the  king  on  the  throne  has  been  dead  for  a  century. 
Edward  VII.  is  today  only  a  name  for  one  who  was  and  is  not. 
Victoria  exercises  no  influence  on  the  movements  of  Great  Britain's 
political  life.  Embalmed  by  the  redolent  perfume  of  her  own 
gracious  life,  she  is  yet  only  a  memory.  But  William  Booth  lives. 
God  filled  him  with  a  divine  fire,  that  sort  of  fire  which  gleams 
and  glows  and  warms,  but  does  not  consume. 

No  founder  of  a  great  religious  movement  has  died,  not  even 
when  the  religions  have  been  pagan.  Even  the  molders  of  forms 
of  religious  monstrosity  wield  influence  still.  Religion  is  an  appeal 
to  the  human  heart,  and  the  life  which  can  make  the  life  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  thrill  to  action  at  its  touch  has  in  it  the  seed 
of  deathlessness.  And  when  the  religious  impulse  is  beyond  all 
question  true,  its  power  for  good  as  years  unfold  is  measureless. 

William  Booth  was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  but  his  eye 
detected  an  undeveloped  power  in  the  masses  around  him.  His 
hand  struck  a  chord  in  the  harp  of  his  own  heart,  whose  sound 
was  unmatched  by  any  he  heard  in  British  life,  and  he  resolved 
to  produce  the  tone  which  to  his  ear  was  music  by  striking  that 
unstruck  chord  in  the  human  life  around  him.  For  that  he  broke 
with  his  church ;  for  that  he,  like  his  great  Master,  endured  life's 
cross  and  bore  its  shame;  for  that  he  became  poor,  abjectly  poor; 
for  that  he  sought  the  multitudes  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  and 
slowly  found  a  following  which  he  bound  to  himself  by  indissoluble 
bonds.  Out  of  the  depths  his  soul  cried  out  to  God,  and  from 
the  heights,  far  up  glory  heights,  at  last  he  praised  him.  Such 
men  cannot  die.  John  Fowler  has  never  died,  nor  Huss,  nor  Luther, 
nor  Calvin,  nor  Knox,  nor  Wesley.  They  cannot.  They  live  be- 
cause God  lives. 

Twenty  thousand  criminals  have  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to 
usefulness  and  honesty  through  agencies  General  Booth  set  afoot 
in  the  forty-seven  years  since  1865.  Twenty  thousand  wrecked, 
world-despised  profligate  women  have  been  led  back  from  the  depths 
of  degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen,  having  slipped  and  gone 
headlong  on  the  slimy  paths  spread  by  the  wickedness  of  men — 
led  back  from  the  gates  of  hell  into  a  calm,  pure,  trustful  life  in 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is  record  enough.  Where  is  there  a  man  in  the 
great  Methodist  Church  which  expelled  him  from  its  bounds  who 
can  offer  at  the  gate  of  glory,  as  tale  for  his  life  work,  forty 
thousand  saved  souls? 

The  church  of  the  United  States  can  do  no  better  thing  than 
pause  and  ponder.  The  great  general  built  no  magnificent  churches. 
He  lifted  no  heaven-pointing  spires,  raised  no  turreted  battlements 
of  church  walls,  emblazoned  no  magnificent  stained  glass  windows, 
strove  not  to  satisfy  his  soul  by  saying:  "I  have  builded  the  finest, 
most  costly  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  have  filled  them 
with  millionaires."  On  the  contrary  the  record  of  his  life  is  as 
distinctly  made  as  though  it  had  been  printed  yesterday  in  The 
London  Times :  "I  have  shown  the  word  how  great  is  the  power 
of  a  combination  of  real  religion  and  real  charity." 

General  William  Booth  mastered  his  life  problem,  because  he 
possessed  three  masterful  quaHties  of  life.  He  knew  he  possessed 
them  and  they  never  failed  him.  These  qualities  were  earnestness, 
fidelity  and  courage.  Only  the  earnest  man  earns.  Circumstance 
may  drop  plums  into  one's  lap,  but  they  are  no  interpretation  of  life. 
One  may  be  born  heir  to  vast  fortune,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  will  be  of  service  to  him  or  anyone  in  the  world.  Fortune 
dropped  no  plums  for  this  man.  Instead  she  hurled  stones,  mud, 
sticks  and  offal  at  him  in  London  streets.  He  was  no  money  maker. 
All  above  the  mere  cost  of  living  went  for  the  poor. 

But  measure  his  Hfe  by  his  activities.  Out  on  the  record  of  its 
length  and  breadth  and  height  will  be  written  these  three  world 
conquering  vocables,  "Earnestness,  fidelity,  courage."  Prescience 
was  his  also.  He  saw  the  value  of  the  "army"  idea.  If  England's 
king  had  an  army  why  should  not  the  King  of  kings  have  one? 
The  uniform,  the  flag,  the  discipline,  should  be  suggestive  and 
complete.    The  red  badge  was  not  a  copy  of  the  old  red  coat  of  the 


grenadier,  but  of  the  blood  of  the  cross.  The  test  to  which  he  put 
his  soldiers,  men  and  women,  was  severe.  He  met  it  first  of  all 
himself.  To  beat  a  drum  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  to  rattle 
a  tambourine,  to  sing  Salvation  Army  songs,  to  harangue  a  popu- 
lace curious,  hostile,  full  of  ridicule,  was  not  easy.  He  did  it,  and 
was  so  masterful  that  he  made  others  do  it.  So  the  general  lived, 
loved,  wrought,  wrote,  toiled,  triumphed. 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  "He  was  arbitrary,  imperious,  dic- 
tatorial." So  he  was,  but  never  capricious.  He  did  what  the 
world  called  unlovely  things,  but  they  were  the  workings  of 
the  stern  discipline  to  which  the  old  soldier  had  subjected  his  own 
soul.  Essentially  and  fundamentally  great,  he  did  a  greater  life 
work  than  any  man  of  his  time,  if  work  be  measured  by  its  far- 
reaching  spiritual  import.  He  wrought  not  for  time  but  for 
eternity. 

He  is  -gone,  but  his  work  remains.  He  is  gone,  but  his  life  has  not. 
That  will  go  on  and  on  while  spiritual  currents  flow.  He  is  gone, 
not  because  he  is-  dead,  but  because  he  was  the  latter  day  Enoch. 
"He  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not  because  God  had  taken  him." 

R.  S.  H. 


A  "Shovel"  Hat-and  What's  Under  It 

A  short,  slender,  nervous  man — with  the  stoop  that  suggests  a 
scholar  and  the  carelessness  of  dress  that  suggests  a  genius,  wearing 
a  hat  of  the  "shovel"  type  that  British  bishops  delight  in,  and 
talking,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  with  a  restless  eagerness  that  made 
the  words  stumble  at  his  lips,  like  a  morning  rush-hour  crowd 
tumbling  off  a  street  car — was  followed  with  friendly  interest  by 
a  host  of  respectful  eyes  as  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  park  at 
Winona  Lake  during  the  Bible  conference.  Whenever  he  was  an- 
nounced to  speak  an  audience  not  so  large  as  other  speakers  drew, 
but  extra  select  for  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness,  came  to  hear. 
For  the  small,  nervous  man  did  not  have  to  talk  long  anywhere 
before  he  made  it  manifest  that  the  thinking  machine  inside  his 
head  works  with  a  beautiful  accuracy  and  clinches  up  ideas  with  the 
quickness  and  tenacity  of  a  mechanical  vise. 

For  all  his  "shovel"  hat,  the  visitor  was  not  a  British  bishop,  yet 
he  was  a  real  Britisher — one  of  the  imperial  sort — and  a  stalwart 
believer  in  an  Established  Church.  The  establishment,  however, 
which  holds  his  allegiance  is  not  Anglican  but  Presbyterian,  for  the 
interesting  guest  of  Winona  conference  was  Professor  W.  P.  Pater- 
son,  the  teacher  of  systematic  theology  in  the  divinity  department 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  no  doubt  the  most  influential 
figure  of  his  own  generation — which  is  the  generation  neither  young 
nor  old — in  the  Church  of  Scotland  today.  A  better  type  of  Scotch 
canniness  combined  with  Scotch  scholarship  cannot  be  located  any- 
where on  the  map  of  present-day  Scotch  ecclesiastical  life  than  this 
same  Edinburgh  professor,  whose  nimble  but  thorough  thinking 
stirred  up  the  wits  of  Winona  conference  preachers  as  no  other 
speaker  on  the  program  was  able  to  do. 

Dr.  Paterson  is  sailing  immediately  for  home,  completing  thus  a 
round-the-world  tour,  in  which  he  has  been  spending  considerable 
time  in  Australia.  Despite  his  belief  in  a  religious  establishment,  he 
goes  back  strong  in  the  conviction  that  his  nation  is  soon  to  see  the 
union  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church,  and 
he  does  not  think  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  going  to  be  disestab- 
lished in  order  to  effect  that  union.  But  he  does  look  for  a  clear- 
cut  act  of  parliament  that  will  deliver  the  church  forever  from  any 
slavery  to  the  state  and  leave  it  absolutely  independent  in  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs. 

This  sort  of  thing  would  have  completely  satisfied  Chalmers  and 
prevented  the  Disruption  out  of  which  the  Free  Church  sprang,  and 
so  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory  today  to  Chalmers's  Free  Church 
descendants.  Perhaps  the  United  Presbyterian  element  in  the 
present  United  Free  Church  may  find  it  a  little  harder  to  combine 
with  an  ecclesiastical  body  not  yet  divorced  from  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  believed  that  even  they,  when  they  see  the  act  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  proposes  to  ask  from  parliament,  will  agree 
that  nothing  obnoxious  would  lurk  in  the  sort  of  established  reli- 
gion that  the  old  mother  church  of  the  nation  wishes  to  retain. 

Closing  the  Post  Offices  on  Sunday 

Congress  in  the  last  hours  of  its  late  session  made  into  law  the 
regulation  that  first  and  second-class  post  offices  shall  not  distribute 
mail  on  Sunday.  This  covers  all  offices  above  village  rank,  and  few 
village  offices  have  ever  been  open  Sundays,  anyway.  Sunday  rest 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  post  office  workers  is  now, 
therefore,  nailed  fast  by  law.  It  is  rather  disgusting,  however,  to 
find  large  metropolitan  newspapers  howling  about  the  horrible  in- 
convenience which  the  greater  cities  will  suffer  from  the  stoppage 
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of  their  mail  one  day  in  seven.  The  sapient  newspaper  gentlemen 
don't  seem  to  have  been  awake  enough  to  realize  that  this  new 
provision  of  the  statute  has  already  for  two  years  been  in  force  as 
a  postal  rule  in  most  of  the  larger  American  cities.  And  it  has 
inconvenienced  nobody  yet  heard  from — at  least  has  not  troubled  the 
newspapers  enough  for  them  to  find  out  about  it.  Of  course  the 
provision  has  been  and  will  be  observed  with  care  not  to  delay 
emergency  mail;  special  delivery  letters  are  not  held  up.  The  whole 
reform  has  been  actuated  only  by  the  straight,  simple  motive  of  se- 
curing to  local  letter  carriers  the  justice  of  a  six-day  week.  Who- 
ever cares  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  routine  mail  on  a 
nonbusiness  day  than  for  this  boon  to  so  important  a  class  of  the 
people's  servants,  is  much  too  selfish  to  be  at  home  in  this  social- 
spirited  age. 

Proving  the  Pope  a  Heretic 

The  Living  Church  brings  out  a  new  argument  against  the  "ne 
temere"  decree  of  the  pope — an  argument  very  interesting,  even  if 
it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  for  a  nontheologian  to  follow.  The  odd  part 
of  The  Living  Church's  reasoning  is  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has 
come  out ;  for  in  the  end  it  bluntly  accuses  the  pope  of  having 
promulgated  a  direful  heresy  when  he  decreed  that  marriages  are 
invalid  if  performed  by  anyone  else  than  the  parish  priest  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

By  dipping  into  the  theological  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Episcopal  paper  is  able  to  show  that  historic  Catholic  teaching 
is  that  the  sacrament  of  marriage  is  "ministered"  not  by  the  priest 
but  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  themselves  in  their  common 
pledges  to  one  another.  This  is  saying  that  marriage,  according  to 
the  Roman  authorities,  is  not  a  clerical  but  a  lay  sacrament,  and  is 
therefore  valid  when  performed  by  any  baptized  person.  On  top 
of  this  The  Living  Church  piles  the  acknowledged  Roman  doctrine 
that  baptism  is  always  valid  when  the  proper  words  of  solemniza- 
tion as  given  by  Christ  are  pronounced,  .no  matter  who  pronounces 
them.  Romanists  themselves  acknowledge  even  Protestants  as 
baptized  persons. 

The  logic  of  the  whole  matter  comes  thus  to  the  point  that, 
according  to  Roman  authority,  all  marriages  are  valid  if  plighted 
sincerely  by  persons  who  have  at  any  time  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  from  any  source  whatever — no  matter  if  they  have  subse- 
quently turned  infidel.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  pope,  in  throwing 
reproach  on  mixed  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
denies  some  of  the  essential  doctrine  of  his  church.  Though  it  is 
complicated  and  nearly  as  hard  to  figure  out  as  a  game  of  chess, 
even  a  very  untheological  layman  can  see  that  The  Living  Church 
has  checkmated  the  pope  neatly  and  completely.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
though,  that  his  papal  majesty  would  rather  be  a  heretic  on  this 
point  than  admit  the  folly  of  the  "ne  temere"  decree. 


— In  preparation  for  this  autumn's  campaign,  the  general  plans 
for  which  were  outlined  in  The  Continent  of  last  week,  there  has 
appeared  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Home 
Missions  Council  under  the  title  of  "Hyimis  of  Home  Missions  and 
Patriotism."  There  are  only  thirty-one  hymns  in  the  entire  booklet, 
but  a  richer  collection  of  patriotic  and  social  spirited  songs  has 
never  been  put  forth.  All  the  old  favorites  are  here,  but  the  place 
of  chief  honor  is  given  to  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  new  hymn,  "Amer- 
ica Befriend,"  which  was  published  in  The  Continent  of  July  4. 
It  is  trusted  that  the  pamphlet  will  be  used  in  a  host  of  churches 
for  the  services  of  home  mission  week,  and  if  it  is  used  that  long 
it  will  undoubtedly  continue  in  frequent  use  afterwards.  The 
Century  Company  is  the  publisher. 

— Friends  concerned  over  the  serious  illness  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  in  May  will  be  glad  for  the  assurances  which  reach  The 
Continent  through  a  personal  letter  from  Dr.  Macqueen  of  Sydney. 
Dr.  Chapman  has  later  been  enjoying  quite  satisfactory  health  and 
has  through  June  and  July,  which  are  the  midwinter  months  in 
Australia,  been  pursuing  his  work  with  a  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in 
which  his  Australian  admirers  really  feel  that  he  has  surpassed  him- 
self. His  July  work  was  in  Sydney,  whither  he  returned  from  his 
campaign  in  New  Zealand  and  where  he  had  exceptional  success. 
August  was  given  over  to  "country  towns,"  and  in  the  final  week 
of  August  Dr.  Chapman  and  his  party  conducted  the  concluding 
meeting  of  the  season  in  Armidale,  200  miles  north  of  Sydney. 

— !\Iiss  Virginia  Brooks,  the  now  famous  "Joan  of  Arc"  in  the 
village  of  West  Hammond,  Illinois,  goes  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  She  has  recently  achieved  the  closing  up  of  another  group 
of  murderous  dives  in  her  town,  and  has  hopes  of  bringing  to 
justice  some  of  the  keepers,  who,  she  believes,  have  deliberately 
poisoned  several  patrons.    Miss  Brooks  is  the  spirited  young  woman 


that  learned  the  Polish  language  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  on  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Polish  immigrants  who  form  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  population  in  the  manufacturing  village  where  she 
lives  near  Chicago.  When  she  told  them  her  ideas  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  Poles  rose  up  and  supported  her  magnificently.  Aside 
from  the  admiration  which  her  brave  fighting  and  brilliant  success 
arouses,  there  ought  to  come  to  earnest  Christian  citizens  a  pro- 
found lesson  out  of  Miss  Brooks's  method.  It  is  the  usual  cynical 
notion  of  superficial  Americans  that  the  mass  of  immigrants  com- 
ing from  Europe  to  this  country  are  a  debased  element  whose  dis- 
position to  support  vile  men  and  measures  can  be  overcome  only 
by  outvoting  them.  But  Miss  Brooks  has  shown  that  these  im- 
migrant voters  go  to  the  evil  side  only  because  of  the  usually  un- 
sympathetic attitude  of  those  who  boast  themselves  good  citizens. 
Wherever  anybody  of  high  ideals  takes  the  pains  to  create  a  medium 
of  communication  with  these  untutored  immigrants,  they  are  found 
quite  as  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  moral  motives  as  native 
Americans.  The  mistakes  of  the  immigrant  population  in  their  use 
of  the  franchise  are  mistakes  of  an  ignorance  for  which  the  blame 
lies  not  with  them  but  with  the  indolent  native-born,  who  will  not 
try  for  intelligent  touch  with  strangers  of  a  different  tongue. 

— A  number  of  steel  manufacturing  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  hard 
up  for  unskilled  labor  in  these  improving  times,  have  struck  on  the 
idea  of  patronizing  city  rescue  missions  as  employment  agencies. 
The  new  scheme  of  sending  out  agents  to  attend  rescue  mission 
meetings  and  offer  work  there  to  all  who  want  it  has  brought 
quite  surprising  results  in  the  number  of  volunteers  ready  to  accept 
instanter.  The  Lukens  Iron  Company  at  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  executive  chief  is  Charles  L.  Huston,  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
byterian evangelistic  committee,  has  fitted  up  the  old  Lukens 
mansion  in  that  town  as  a  temporary  hotel  for  men  thus  brought 
out  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
company  until  their  first  wages  make  them  independent  enough  to 
seek  boarding  houses  for  themselves.  Mr.  Huston's  neighbors 
in  Coatesville  regard  the  effort  as  a  real  bit  of  evangelism.  The 
local  chief  of  police,  who  is  much  interested,  calls  it  "practical 
regeneration,"  and  declares  that  the  down-and-out  victims  of  the 
slums  are  being  made  over  by  this  chance  for  self-respecting  labor. 

—Australia  has  just  taken  a  church  census  and  the  returns  show 
up  especially  well  for  the  Presbyterianism  of  that  continent.  In  ten 
years,  while  the  population  was  increasing  18  per  cent,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  gained  31  per  cent.  This  is  precisely  twice  the  ratio 
of  growth  of  the  reHgious  body  following  next  in  order — the  Roman 
Catholic — which  made  an  advance  of  but  iGyi  per  cent.  The 
Church  of  England  grew  14  per  cent  in  the  decade,  and  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  each  about  9  per  cent.  It  may  be  suspected, 
however,  that  this  increase  of  Presbyterians  is  not  solely  due  to 
extra  Presbyterian  effort.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Scotch  immigra- 
tion has  more  to  do  with  it,  for  Scotland  has  in  late  years  been 
pouring  into  Australia  an  enormous  stream  of  its  best  blood.  And 
that  is  a  stream  that  could  not  be  kapt  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  with  a  hundred  foot  dam. 

— A  recent  article  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  on  "The  Christ  of  the  Church,"  has  brought 
him  a  wonderfully  enthusiastic  voice  of  approval  from  the  very 
men  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  fighting  vehemently  to  exclude 
him  from  the  Presbyterian  fellowship.  It  is  plain  enough  that  if 
he  were  a  Presbyterian  minister  today,  he  would  be  hailed  as  the 
principal  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  in  the  church.  This  difference  be- 
tween now  and  a  score  of  years  ago  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for 
both  by  changes  in  the  church  and  by  changes  in  Dr.  Briggs.  But 
whatever  is  to  be  said  about  that,  the  whole  church  has  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  survived  until  now  to  speak  so 
strongly  as  he  is  speaking  in  behalf  of  Christianity's  historic  faith 
in  "Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

— The  son  of  ex-President  Sun  of  China  is  expected  to  enter  the 
University  of  California  this  fall.  He  is  20  years  of  age.  The 
young  man  has  three  sisters,  younger  than  himself,  whom  it  is 
anticipated  the  Mills  College  in  California  will  have  the  honor 
of  educating.  This  winter  two  of  them  will  be  attending  prepara- 
tory school  in  San  Francisco. 


Sparks  from  Our  Anvil 

— Truth  can  never  be  a  "one  boss  shay."  It  will  never  collapse 
because  worn  out  simultaneously  and  equally  in  all  its  parts.  Logic 
is  still  logic. 

— Courtesy  is  the  cure  for  the  ills  that  breed  quarrels,  animosities, 
acrimonies,  whose  only  end  is  separation  of  friends,  or  hate, 
or  grief. 

— The  goepel  is  often  passed  from  soul  to  soul  by  a  hand-shake. 
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*  DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


What  It 
Is  to  Be 
Pure 


WHAT  IS  THE  significance  of  this  purity  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  most  radiant  beatitude?  Perhaps  if  we 
seek  analogies  in  nature,  and  see  the  use  of  the  word  in 
some  remote  relationships,  it  may  help  us  to  clarify  our  conception 
of  what  a  life  is  like  that  is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God.  Here  then  is 
a  land  that  has  been  purged  of  monsters.  The  beast  has  been 
driven  out.  We  have  a  vivid  description  of  the 
emancipation  in  one  of  the  earlier  "Idylls  of  the 
King.''  The  beasts  would  creep  down  to  the 
homesteads  and  steal  and  destroy.  They  were 
a  perpetual  menace  to  quiet  living.  A  crusade 
was  appointed  for  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
stroyer, and  the  land  was  cleared  of  its  foes. 
Now  such  an  area,  rid  of  the  masterful  beast, 
was  a  purified  realm.  And  surely  in  the  fields 
of  the  soul  there  are  beasts  of  prey.  There  is  the  lion  of  passion, 
the  serpent  of  envy,  the  bear  of  boorishness,  the  fox  of  deceit, 
and  many  others  which  find  their  home  and  their  sustenance  in  the 
holy  place. 

And  to  get  rid  of  these  beasts,  to  "let  the  ape  and  tiger  die," 
would  be  to  create  a  condition  in  human  life  which  would  reflect 
one  characteristic  of  the  purified  state.  "Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the 
lion  and  the  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  foot." 

Purity's  Crystal  Transparency 

Let  me  take  another  analogy.  Water  that  is  free  from  all  sedi- 
ment, that  is  clear  and  transparent,  reflecting  every  pebble  on  the 
river  bed,  could  be  described  as  pure.  Everything  is  lucid  and 
lucent.  Nothing  is  shady.  Nothing  is  hiding  in  a  muddy  cloud. 
It  is  pure.  And  here,  too,  I  may  find  suggestion  of  the  purified  life. 
The  soul  that  is  clean  and  clear  in  the  sight  of  God  has  nothing 
dubious  about  its  character,  nothing  shady  and  nothing  muddy; 
there  is  nothing  hiding  in  the  folds  of  duplicity.  The  character 
is  transparent  like  the  sea  of  glass  which  the  great  seer  gazed  upon 
before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Take  another  usage  of  the  word.  When  the  farmer  has  gathered 
out  the  stones  from  a  field,  when  dead  roots  and  fibers  have  been 
removed,  when  all  injurious  growths  that  absorb  the  gracious  nutri- 
ment have  been  extirpated,  the  farmer  describes  the  cleansed  area 
as  "clean."  The  usage  is  still  prevalent  in  every  farmstead  of  our 
country.  To  "clean"  the  land  is  to  rid  it  of  everything  dead  or  alive 
that  is  the  enemy  of  fruitful  growth.  And  so  it  is  with  the  heart 
of  man.  To  purify  it  is  to  uproot  the  evil  things  that  suck  and 
drain  the  good  things  of  their  purposed  nutriment.  And  there  are 
dead  things  that  have  to  be  gathered  out.  And  there  are  poisonous 
things  which  must  be  given  no  mercy.  There  are  prejudices  stretch- 
ing through  the  soil  with  roots  like  wire.    There  are  weedy  dis- 


positions that  exude  poisonous  influences  over  wide  areas.  All  these 
have  to  be  removed  before  the  heart  can  be  described  as  pure. 

"Like  unto  pure  gold."  Here  is  another  usage  of  the  word.  It  is 
descriptive  of  gold  in  which  there  is  no  alloy,  no  adulteration.  The 
thing  is  what  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  true  gold  in  its  untampered 
simplicity.  So  is  it  with  a  pure  heart.  No  baser  stuff  is  allowed  to 
mingle  with  its  truth.  No  cheapening  compromise  gains  an  entry. 
No  bits  of  worldliness  are  permitted  to  intrude  into  piety  and  devo- 
tion. There  is  no  attempt  to  mix  God  and  man.  Life  is  simple  and 
single,  "like  unto  pure  gold." 

Purity's  Potent  Champion 

And  how  is  a  heart  like  this  to  be  gained?  How  can  we  drive 
out  the  beast?  How  can  we  make  it  like  the  crystal  river?  How 
can  we  cleanse  it  like  a  farmstead  that  is  ready  for  the  best  seed? 
How  can  we  transform  it  into  a  home  of  truth  that  is  like  unto 
unadulterated  gold?  Most  certainly  no  man  can  effect  this  change 
in  the  power  of  his  own  will.  I  pity  any  man  who  sets  about  to 
purify  his  heart  without  the  help  of  the  eternal  Christ.  There  is 
an.  old  hymn,  the  last  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

"Rise,   touched   with  gratitude  divine, 
Turn  out  his  enemy  and  thine. 
That  soul-destroying  monster,  sin, 
And  let  the  heavenly  Stranger  in." 

But  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  do.  I  cannot  turn  the  monster  out 
and  let  the  Stranger  in.  And  indeed  that  is  not  the  order  of  things 
which  I  find  in  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  this;  let  the  Stranger  in 
and  he  will  turn  the  monster  out !  Our  concern  is  to  be  with  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  mighty  Presence  in  whose  power  we  shall  find 
the  secret  of  a  pure  and  sanctified  life.  "That  Christ  may  dwell 
in  your  hearts  by  faith."  That  is  what  we  need — to  get  the  Christ 
in,  for  him  to  make  his  dwelling  place  there,  and  for  him  to  do  his 
own  expulsive  cleansing  and  purifying  work.  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  There  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  realm  of  the  soul,  from  a  beast  of  passion  to  an  illicit 
compromise,  that  he  cannot  deal  with  and  expel. 

But  more  than  that.  The  Lord  Jesus  not  only  rids  us  of  a  tyrant. 
He  also  repairs  the  damage.  He  not  only  emancipates,  he  beautifies. 
Whatever  is  the  need  of  the  human  spirit,  whether  it  be  in  the 
tyranny  of  actual  sin  or  in  the  grip  of  guilt,  bound  to  its  yesterdays 
or  in  servitude  to  tod'ay,  the  Lord  Jesus  can  give  "the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

And  thus  it  is  that  he  provides  the  means  by  which  we  may  realize 
the  fruits  of  his  own  beatitude.  In  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  be  found  all 
the  dynamic  of  cleansing.  Our  hearts  are  purified  by  faith.  Faith 
enters  into  vital  fellowship  with  the  Christ,  and  the  energies  of  his 
life  and  sacrifice  are  imparted  to  our  souls,  and  "we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  J.  H.  Jowbtt. 


"Like  People,  Like  Priest" 

BY  STEPHEN  SEW  ALL  ESTEY 


THOUGHTFUL  MEN  know  that  we  are  living  in  great  and 
critical  times  for  the  church.  They  study  with  earnest  in- 
terest any  facts  which  condition  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  laymen  a 
matter  to  which  little  thought  is  commonly  given,  and  yet  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  church;  namely,  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  church  upon  its  ministers. 

Very  often  have  we  heard  the  saying,  "Like  priest,  like  people." 
Quite  well  have  we  been  taught  to  understand  how  tremendous 
is  the  influence  which  the  example  of  the  priest  exerts  upon  the 
people.  An  unspiritual  minister  will  kill  the  spirituality  of  a 
church,  for  a  church  rises  no  higher  in  service,  devotion,  sacrifice, 
spirituality,  than  its  pastor  does.  Facing  the  unfaithful  spiritual 
leaders  of  his  day,  Christ  said  warningly  that  if  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  The  Jewish  church  fell  into  ruin 
because  of  the  degradation  of  her  priests.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  for- 
get that  the  Christian  church  sank  to  a  low  state  during  the  dark 
ages  largely  because  many  of  her  ministers  had  fallen  from  grace. 
Nothing  too  strong  can  be  said  of  the  molding  power  which  the 
example  of  the  minister  has  upon  the  church. 


But  in  Hosea  4:9  the  prophet  calls  attention  to  a  much  less  fre- 
quently considered  phase  of  the  matter — the  influence  of  the  people 
upon  the  priest.  "Like  people,  like  priest,"  says  Hosea.  In  other 
words,  the  people  mold  the  priest.  The  type  of  priest  in  any  period 
is  made  by  the  character  of  the  people.  Hosea  spoke  to  the  ten 
tribes  in  the  darkest  period  of  their  history.  Corruption  was  abroad 
in  the  land.  The  law  was  outraged  by  the  people,  and  religion  was 
ignored.  Bribery  and  murder  were  rampant,  and  truth  seemed 
slain.  Such  were  the  people,  and  Hosea  says  that  in  such  an  en- 
vironment the  priests  themselves  became  irreligious.  The  people 
dragged  the  prSests  down  to  their  level — that  is  Hosea's  accusation. 
The  influence  of  a  church  on  its  pastor — this  is  a  subject  which  all 
Christians  who  are  interested  in  the  things  that  condition  the 
progress  of  the  church  may  well  consider. 

What  a  Church  Can  Do  to  Its  Pastor 

Can  a  church  despiritualize  its  pastor?  Can  it  lower  his  stand- 
ards, chill  his  aspirations,  paralyze  his  desire  to  help  the  Christ 
save  the  world?  Can  a  church  spiritually  enrich  its  pastor?  Can 
it  thrill  and  empower  him,  helping  him  to  keep  to  the  heights  in 
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his  ideals,  his  zeal,  his  consecration?  Churches  can  do  both  these 
things,  and  are  doing  them  all  over  this  land. 

One  realizes  that  a  really  great  prophet  soul  ought  to  be  able  to 
keep  his  fire  even  in  the  midst  of  the  coldest  church.  A  pastor 
ought  to  be  able  to  continue  to  originate  suggestions  at  fever  heat 
of  enthusiasm  even  though  in  the  past  his  most  cherished  plans 
have  been  received  by  his  busy  church  members  with  cool  neglect. 
Even  so  great  a  prophet  as  Elijah  had  his  faith  and  courage  so 
chilled  by  the  irreligion  and  indifference  of  the  people  that  he  crept 
away  to  the  wilderness  and  beneath  the  juniper  tree  prayed  that 
he  might  die.  The  hurt  of  a  wounded  prophet  soul  is  in  his  words : 
"I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  the  children 
of  Israel  have  forgotten  thy  covenant."  Even  the  Christ  could 
do  no  mighty  works  in  certain  places  because  of  the  indifference  and 
unbelief  of  the  people.  If  a  despiritualized  environment  could 
cripple  the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  is  it  strange  that  an  unspiritual 
church  crushes  the  spirituality  and  zeal  of  a  pastor? 

In  this  crisis  hour  of  the  church  there  is  felt  everywhere  the  need 
for  strong  leadership  and  splendid  manhood  in  the  pulpit.  Israel 
needed  a  Moses  no  more  in  her  crisis  hour  to  lead  her  from  bond- 
age to  conquest  than  the  church  today  needs  men  of  illumined  soul, 
dauntless  courage  and  sane  judgment  to  lead  her  to  the  conquest  of 
the  modern  world.  Every  factor,  therefore,  that  helps  to  produce  or 
to  mar  such  leadership  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  Chris- 
tians who  are  eager  to  see  the  conquest  of  the  Christ  over  this 
modern  world. 

What  It  Is  That  Produces  Leaders 

Great  thinkers  and  leaders  are  the  product  of  their  times ;  though 
they  yield  the  invisible,  subtle  fragrance  of  genius,  yet  their  roots 
are  in  the  visible  soil  of  circumstance  and  environment,  and  are 
fed  by  it.  The  soil  of  the  dark  ages  could  never  have  produced  a 
Shakespeare.  Only  a  sixteenth  century  with  its  inspiring  dis- 
coveries of  new  lands,  its  revival  of  learning,  its  intense  alive-ness, 
could  have  brought  forth  such  a  dramatist.  No  Darwin  could 
have  been  born  in  stagnant  China.  Tennyson,  the  poet  of  soul 
and  intellect,  could  never  have  sprung  from  the  blunt,  brutal,  pre- 
Christian  centuries.  It  needed  the  rich  soil  of  Hebrew  thought  and 
religion,  watered  through  the  centuries  by  the  tears  of  God- 
hungry  souls,  enriched  by  the  aspirations,  the  ideals,  the  struggles, 
the  sobs  of  a  race  of  prophets  and  priests,  to  give  us  the  Man  of 
Galilee.  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth.  He  could  not  have  come  from 
Athens  or  Rome. 

If  the  elect  souls  of  genius  are  colored  in  their  inmost  fiber  by 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  rooted,  it  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prising that  the  type  of  priesthood  in  any  particular  period  or 
country  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  church  life  out  of 
which  it  is  born,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished.  Everywhere  a 
noble  church  has  produced  giant  leaders.  It  was  an  apostolic  church 
whose  plain  members  faced  poverty,  imprisonment  and  martyrdom 
with  steadfast,  undaunted  faces  that  gave  us  the  early  church 
leaders  at  whose  flame  of  devotion  we  still  light  our  feeble  wills. 
It  was  a  Scotch  church  of  iron  Covenanters  who  faced  exile  and 
imprisonment  in  defense  of  their  faith  that  gave  us  some  of  the 
greatest  leaders  the  church  has  known.  A  supine  church  produces 
no  heroic  leaders.  There  must  be  iron  in  the  blood  of  the  church  if 
there  is  to  be  iron  in  the  blood  of  her  children  whom  she  calls  to 
leadership. 

"Like  people,  like  priest."  Consider  the  influence  which  the 
church  has  on  the  character  of  the  minister's  message.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  in  which  one  might  think  the  minister  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  church,  it  would  be  in  his  message.  That  should 
be  a  sacred  thing  between  him  and  his  God.  What  he  hears  the 
Spirit  speak  to  him  on  the  mountain  top,  that  let  him  speak  to  the 
people.  But  even  Moses,  taught  of  God  on  the  mountain  top,  in- 
trusted with  the  ten  great  messages  written  on  tables  of  stone, 
when  he  returned  to  the  plain  to  find  the  people  fallen  back  into 
idolatry  and  sin,  felt  such  utter  discouragement  that  he  broke  the 
message-laden  stones  into  fragments.  Some  modern  pastors  know 
the  reality  of  that  heart-breaking  scene  because  it  has  been  re- 
peated in  their  own  experiences. 

A  pastor  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  response  or  the  recoil  of  a 
congregation,  as  all  public  speakers  soon  come  to  be,  and  he  quickly 
learns  what  kind  of  preaching  his  people  like.  Will  they  endure 
faithful  but  loving  rebuke  of  their  sins  and  short-comings?  Or  will 
they  have  only  soft  words  from  their  prophets?  Do  they  welcome 
discourse  upon  the  great  eternal  themes,  or  will  they  listen  only  to 
catchy,  sensational  addresses  on  ephemeral  subjects?  Are  they 
eager  to  know  the  vast,  monumental  truths  of  the  Bible,  do  they 
wish  to  understand  the  great,  undergirding  moral  laws  of  the 
universe?  Do  they  desire  to  hear  the  message  of  duty,  or  do  they 
welcome  only  the  message  of  comfort?    Do  they  want  their  pastor 


to  focus  his  message  always  upon  them  and  their  homes,  or  will 
they  listen  while  he  sounds  the  drum  that  leads  to  battle  against  sin, 
will  they  look  while  he  holds  for  them  the  telescope  that  shows  the 
world's  distant  needs? 

One  Way  to  Fill  Church  Auditorium 

If  any  pulpit  is  sounding  sensational  noises  to  draw  the  crowd, 
or  uttering  pretty  nothings,  mayhap  it  is  because  the  people  want 
these  things  instead  of  the  robust  preaching  of  a  man's  gospel  which 
demands  readjustment  of  standards  and  calls  for  the  performance 
of  difficult  duty.  When  a  preacher  finds,  as  a  city  minister  said  re- 
cently he  had  found,  that  he  could  fill  his  church  Sunday  even- 
ing by  announcing  a  theme  that  sounded  like  the  title  of  a  yellow- 
back novel,  and  that  the  announcement  of  a  strong  gospel  theme 
would  well-nigh  empty  his  church,  who  is  most  to  blame  if  that 
preacher  takes  to  sensational  preaching,  he  or  his  church?  Both 
church  and  preacher  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Head  of  the  church, 
who  with  his  pierced  hands  and  bleeding  feet  still  seeks  to  save 
men  from  the  hell  of  sin.  Joseph  Parker,  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ence between  notoriety  and  worth,  said :  "If  it  were  in  my  power  to 
preach  the  most  splendid  sermon  ever  uttered  by  mortal  lips,  not  a 
newspaper  would  take  the  slightest  notice  of  it ;  but  if  I  put  up  an 
umbrella  in  the  pulpit  or  tore  the  pulpit  Bible  in  two,  many  a 
paragraph  would  report  the  eccentricity."  If  the  church  does  not 
want  buffoonery  in  her  pulpits  let  her  make  it  plain  to  her  ministers 
that  she  does  not  value  them  in  proportion  to  their  notoriety,  but 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  quicken  the  moral  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  church. 

A  church  that  is  true  to  her  Lord  wants  a  message  from  the 
heights.  She  wants  prophets  in  her  pulpit,  men  who  have  found 
their  way  through  the  fogs  and  mists  of  doubt  and  fear  where 
humanity  gropes,  and  can  help  others  to  find  the  way  through  the 
darkness  of  grief  and  despair,  of  sin  and  failure  out  to  the  highlands 
of  faith  and  hope  and  light,  of  work  and  achievement.  If  a  church 
wants  this  supremely  spiritual  leadership  in  her  ministers  she  can 
do  much  to  secure  it.  Let  the  members  crowd  the  church,  not 
when  the  yellow-back  novel  theme  is  announced,  but  when  the 
virile  truths  of  Christ  are  preached. 

That  is  a  most  illuminating  story  which  MacLaren  gives  us  in  the 
"Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  of  the  way  the  young  preacher,  just  returned 
from  the  theological  seminary,  ready  to  deliver  his  first  sermon, 
a  learned  discourse  on  the  tendencies  of  modern  theological  thought, 
is  led  to  burn  that  sermon  when  he  recalls  the  plea  of  his  dying 
mother  that  when  he  comes  to  preach  the  great  Evangel  he  will 
"speak  a  gude  word  for  Jesus  Christ."  The  memory  of  that 
mother's  words  led  him  to  speak  out  of  a  full  heart  such  tender 
words  for  Jesus  Christ  as  melted  the  women  to  tears  and  made  the 
men  lift  reverent,  inspired  faces  to  his  to  claim  his  words  for  their 
needs.  It  is  the  devout  hearts  in  the  church  like  that  mother's, 
hearts  faithful  to  their  Lord,  that  must  claim  from  the  pulpit  its 
best,  and  inspire  it.  If  the  church  is  to  have  a  great  message  from 
the  pulpit  today  she  must  want  it  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  She  must 
ask  for  it  by  her  aspirations  and  her  longings.  Then  God  will  never 
allow  a  hungry  church  to  go  unfed  for  lack  of  prophets. 

When  the  Air  of  a  Church  Is  Tainted 

"Like  people,  like  priest."  How  far  is  a  church  responsible  for 
the  degree  of  spirituality  in  its  pastor?  The  air  around  us  is  in- 
visible, yet  in  it  are  the  elements  that  make  for  life  or  death  in 
man.  Taint  the  atmosphere  and  you  invite  disease  and  death. 
Just  as  powerful  for  good  or  ill  is  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
church.  In  some  churches  the  warmth  of  brotherly  love,  the  sun- 
shine of  faith  and  zeal,  the  dews  of  spiritual  grace,  make  growth 
in  faith  and  works  natural  and  easy.  In  other  churches  coldness 
and  indifference  dwarf  and  hinder  growth.  Members  of  the  church 
feel  this,  of  course;  but  have  you  ever  thought  that  no  other 
person  is  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a  church 
as  a  pastor?  Upon  him  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  membership 
come  like  a  deluge  of  cold  water.  Upon  him  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  members  come  like  the  gracious  dews  of  heaven.  When  a  pastor 
returns  from  his  vacation  to  find  that  a  little  group  of  his  people 
have  arranged  to  meet  with  him  in  a  special  prayer  service  on  each 
Monday  evening  to  pray  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  upon  him  and 
the  church,  do  you  not  think  that  that  minister  will  be  a  more 
spiritual  man  than  one  who  returns  to  find  that  his  leading  church 
members  are  too  busy  to  attend  even  the  regular  prayer  service? 
A  prominent  minister  once  declared :  "Any  church  can  have  a 
spiritual  pastor  that  wants  one.  Let  the  church  give  itself  to 
prayer  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  upon  its  pastor,  and  it  shall 
have  that  for  which  it  prays." 

How  much  responsibility  has  a  church  for  a  pastor's  efficiency 
(Continued  on  page  J246) 
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Beni  Isguen,  a  City  of  the  Sahara 


BY    HOWARD    J.  HALL 


brought  up  by  toilsome  rope  and  bucket.  Once  more  they  began 
life,  however;  dug  the  wells,  planted  dates,  built  walls  and  cities 
and  defended  themselves,  this  time  successfully  in  their  new  home. 
The  first  towns  were  built  on  easily  fortified  rocky  promontories 
of  the  valley  side.  These  have  mostly  been  abandoned  as  the 
tribe  has  grown  stronger  for  sites  more  convenient  to  the  gardens. 

Of  the  M'zab 
cities,  Ghardaia 
with  its  caravan 
trade,  its  stage 
line  to  Algiers 
and  its  French 
garrison,  is  largest 
and  busiest;  Mel- 
ika,  with  its  ram- 
bling walls  the 
most  picturesque ; 
but  Beni  Isguen 
of  interest  above 
them  all  by  reason 
of  its  conserva- 
tism and  unique 
individuality.  As 
w  e  approach  it 
from  the  valley, 
Melika  shines  out 
cameolike  against 
the  intense  desert 
blue  from  a  rocky 
cape  at  the  left. 
White-robed  foot- 

.  .  ,       ,.  .  T  J     ■•        ,  ■    .  .7         I.       M'.  men  and  horsemen 

There  on  its  precipitous  slope  lies  Beni  Isguen,   dazshng  white  against   the  rock  wall 

are  zig-zaggmg  up 


IT  IS  BUT  SLOWLY  that  the  idea  of  the  whole  Sahara  as  a 
waste  of  drifting  sand  is  being  dispelled.    Even  those  who 
know  that  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  a  hard,  rocky  soil, 
giving  enough  food  for  scattered  flocks  and  a  thin  shepherd  popula- 
tion, scarcely  realize  that  far  down  toward  the  heart  of  the  desert, 
250  miles  within  its  borders,  there  are  groups  of  cities  and  limited 
areas  densely  peo- 
pled.    One  of 
these  communities 
belongs    to  the 
tribe    of  Beni 
M'zab,  and  of  its 
cities  one  in  par- 
ticular,   Beni  Is- 
guen, is  of  inter- 
est even  to  travel- 
ers well  acquainted 
with    the  North 
African  towns. 

Day  after  day 
you  might  ap- 
proach by  caravan 
this  city  hidden  in 
the  Algerian  Sa- 
hara, down  from 
the  north,  from 
levels  gray  and 
brown  and  rock- 
strewn  to  levels 
yet  grayer  and 
browner  till  a  1 1 
vegetation  seems 
to  disappear  in  an 
idle  void  conquered  by  the  sun,  an  elemental  region  of  earth,  air 
and  fire,  and  no  sign  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  any  human 
being  existed  or  could  exist  beyond.  Only  the  experienced  desert 
traveler  would  see  that  the  camel  trails  were  converging  and  more 
deeply  worn.  And  then  as  suddenly  as  the  Grand  canon  opens 
in  the  earth  would  open  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  There, 
seated  on  its  precipitous  slope,  200  feet  from  valley  floor  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  plain,  would  lie  Beni  Isguen,  dazzling  white  against 
the  rock  wall.  At  one  side,  wedged  in  a  tributary  valley,  would 
lie  a  forest  of  date  palms,  blue  green  against  the  cinder-colored 
rock.  That  would  explain  Beni  Isguen,  and  why  within  its  wall 
which  encircles  an  irregular  tract  measuring  scarcely  500  yards  in 
any  direction  there  is  a  population  of  more  than  7,000.  This  city 
is  not  alone  in  the  valley,  but  is  only  one 
of  seven  towns  of  the  M'zab,  and  of 
five  in  the  near  vicinity.  Some  25,000 
people  in  "all  make  up  the  community. 

A  few  words  will  roughly  explain  how 
the  Beni  M'zab  or  Mozabites  came  here. 
They  are  Berbers ;  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  lived  near  Algiers  in  the  Tell,  that 
temperate  foothill  region  north  of  the 
Atlas.  The  Arabs  pushed  them  from 
their  fertile  lands  into  the  mountains  and 
then  beyond  into  the  low,  salt  desert  200 
miles  south  of  Biskra.  Here  they  de- 
veloped gardens  and  palm  orchards  and 
built  towns.  Again  the  Arabs  drove  them 
out,  and  the  plundered  tribe  made  its  final 
stand  in  the  hammada  or  stony  desert  400 
miles  south  of  Algiers. 

This  was  three  centuries  ago.  There 
was  nothing  to  encourage  an  easy  life  in 
the  valley  they  found,  scarcely  a  mile 
broad  at  the  widest,  and  not  twenty  miles 
long.  The  simoon  pouring  down  from  the  plains  drifted  the  sand 
about  the  coarse  valley  shrubs.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  years 
a  cloudburst  in  the  uplands  a  week's  journey  north  and  west  might 
fill  for  a  few  hours  the  ancient  surface  river  bed.  There  was  no 
stream  that  could  be  dammed  and  flooded  upon  the  soil,  no  artesian 
flow  that  could  be  tapped  by  perilous  excavation  as  in  their  former 
home.    Below  the  sand  forty,  eighty,  a  hundred  feet   and  more  lay 


Part  of  the  Market,  Beni  Isguen 


and  down  its  cliff-side  approach ;  burros  and  mules  loaded  with 
water  skins  and  dates  and  fuel  are  toiling  upward  and  disappear- 
ing through  the  gate.  Beni  Isguen  facing  it  across  the  valley  is 
more  accessible ;  it  reaches  down  from  its  promontory  seat  quite 
to  the  valley  floor.  The  houses  massed  terrace  on  terrace  are 
blinding  white.  Deep-hollowed  arcades  of  second  stories  looking 
down  on  lower  roofs  bespeak  a  certain  degree  of  summer  comfort 
and  satisfied  feminine  interest  in  the  neighbor  life  below. 

Encircling  all,  up  hill  and  down,  runs  the  wall  of  solid  stone 
twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  loop-holed,  and  bastioned  frequently — 
no  mere  relic  of  history,  but  repaired  and  rebuilt,  with  a  clear 
fighting  space  inside  and  out.  It  is  only  a  generation  or  two  since 
these  walls  were  of  service,  for  the  tribe  even  then  held  its  ground 
against  the  Arabs  only  by  fighting  and 
readiness  to  fight.  Of  all  the  tribe  the 
men  of  Beni  Isguen  were  most  warlike. 
They  formed  a  militia,  with  constant  drill 
and  practice  in  straight  shooting.  The 
city  made  its  own  gunpowder ;  target 
practice  was  held  before  a  hollowed  rock 
where  the  lead  of  the  bullets  could  be 
recovered,  and  thus  the  military  establish- 
ment was  at  once  effective  and  econom- 
ical. In  return  for  this  support  of  arms 
and  the  defense  of  the  tribe  at  any  point 
of  attack,  Beni  Isguen  demanded  and  by 
its  fighting  spirit  maintained  freedom 
from  general  taxation.  For  until  the 
French  came,  sixty  years  ago,  the  M'zab 
cities  were  a  republic  with  delegates  and 
president,  judges  and  courts,  that  ruled 
the  little  nation.  Like  the  walls,  the  gates 
of  Beni  Isguen  to  this  day  are  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  They  are  of  hewn  palm 
trunks,  locked  and  guarded  every  night, 
and  lead  into  a  portal  that  may  be  barricaded  within.  Above,  rises 
a  heavy  tower  for  watch  and  fighting,  tapering  toward  the  top  like 
those  shown  in  the  restorations  of  Ninevah. 

But  it  is  not  in  traditional  and  present  military  spirit  alone  that 
Beni  Isguen  is  unique.  It  is  clean.  Only  those  who  have  picked 
their  way  through  Arab  towns  and  Arab  quarters  can  appreciate 
what  that  means.    No  filth  lies  in  the  streets.    No  noisome  odors 


the  water,  to  be  reached  only  by  patient  digging  through  rock,  and     or  unpleasant  sights  meet  the  senses ;  the  plague  of  flies  is  notice- 
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ably  less  tlian  in  neighboring  towns.  Domestic  and  pubb'c  sanita- 
tiofi  are  well  handled. 

The  houses,  moreover,  are  well  built.  They  stand  in  solid  stone 
or  adobe  blocks  continuous  from  street,  windowless,  of  course, 
without,  and  opening  for  air  and  light  upon  a  small  central  court. 
One  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  will  find  a  blank  wall  inside 
the  street  door.  Along  this  runs  a  passage  opening  into  the  court. 
Here  is  the  focus  of  domestic  life.  Here  the  women  are  seated 
upon  the  earth  or  cement  floor  carding,  spinning,  weaving  by 
primitive  methods.  The  spinning  wheel  is  a  mere  spindle  twirled 
against  the  thigh;  the  loom,  to  all  appearance,  like  that  of  the 
Navajo  Indians — a  set  of  strings  and  sticks  hung  from  a  beam;  the 
carding  combs  exactly  like  those  of  our  grandmothers  in  New 
England.  Here  in  the  winter  sunshine,  or  shade  of  summer 
the  mothers  and  daughters  and  aged  women  bend  over  their  tasks, 
prisoners  of  social  custom  within  these  walls,  stunted  in  mind,  even 
denied  souls  by  their  religious  beliefs.  The  rugs  and  pillows  they 
work  of  cunning  pattern  and  brilliant  dye  have  made  the  town 
known  in  the  coast  rug  markets.  Many  of  the  family  garments 
are  of  hand  woven  cloth  as  well.  The  white  wool  shawls  of  the 
women  and  the  tunics  and  hooded  burnoses  of  the  men  and  boys 
are  woven  on  the  primitive  loom.  Men  and  women  dress  all  in 
white;  children  wear  colors,  and  their  clothes  are  gay  with  stripes 
of  red,  yellow,  black  and  green  in  all  tones  and  combinations. 

The  central  court,  as  in  eastern  architecture  generally,  is  sur- 
rounded by  arcades  below  and  often  above,  into  which  the  sleeping 
rooms  open.  The  kitchen  is  often  in  an  arcade  of  the  second  story 
where  the  smoke  may  readily  escape.  A  minute  fireplace  in  or 
against  the  wall,  a  stone  hand  mill  for  grinding  the  wheat,  a  wooden 
bowl  or  two  and  a  few  copper  kettles  make  up  the  simple  equip- 
ment. The  standard  diet  is  wheat  ground  and  sifted,  made  into  a 
paste  and  rolled  between  the  palms  into  minute  balls  the  size  of 
mustard  seed.  Placed  in  an  egg-shaped  basket  and  steamed  for 
hours,  these  form  a  wholesome  and  palatable  dish,  especially  when 
seasoned  with  meat  or  pungent  vegetables,  peppers,  or  the  leans 
of  the  Barbary  fig,  the  thornless  prickly  pear  cactus. 

Locked  Doors  Indicate  Domeatic  Diacretion 

As  we  pass  up  the  street  the  town  seems  remarkably  quiet.  A 
few  children  scud  around  the  corner  at  the  sight  of  European 
clothes,  with  much  fluttering  of  burnoses.  Most  of  the  ponderous, 
iron-studded  doors  are  barred  and  locked.  Those  standing  open 
reveal  only  the  blank  wall  within,  for  Mozabite  like  Arab  is  most 
discreet  in  his  domestic  life,  and  if  the  passer  in  the  street  hears 
the  grind  of  a  hand  mill,  or  the  laughter  of  women  echoing  from 
the  hidden  court,  it  is  all  he  may  know  of  his  neighbor's  household. 
A  few  women  are  hastening  along  the  street  on  strictly  necessary 
errands,  swathed  in  white  with  only  one  eye  visible,  and  that 
covered  as  the  stranger  approaches. 

But  the  narrow  way  opens  out  at  a  sudden  turn  into  the  market 
square.  Here  is  the  life  of  the  town,  here  the  male  population  is 
found,  here  the  merchandise,  gossip  and  courtesies  of  life  are  ex- 
changed. Camels  crouching  or  standing,  bags  and  bundles,  wheat, 
dates,  sheep  and  goats  fill  all  the  middle  space.  The  staid  citizens 
lounge  in  the  shade  on  the  stone  platforms  in  front  of  the  shops 
that  line  the  place,  making  and  molding  public  opinion,  discussing 
hard  sayings  of  the  Koran.  Each  has  an  immense  key  in  his  hand 
or  slung  around  his  neck,  unmistakable  sign  of  his  rank  as  an  in- 
dependent householder;  for  with  each,  as  with  Shylock,  it  is  "Fast 
bind,  fast  find,"  wives  and  all.  There  must  be  no  scandals  at  home 
while  the  head  of  the  house  is  abroad  exercising  the  dignity  of  his 
civic  rights.  Most  of  these  aristocratic  gentlemen  are  barefoot  or 
in  stocking  feet.  The  westerner  to  show  his  ease  removes  his  hat; 
the  Oriental  his  shoes.  The  caid  in  silk  embroidered  garments  sits 
in  the  seat  of  honor  upon  a  costly  rug.  He  receives  us  politely, 
inquires  of  our  health,  the  number  of  days  we  have  traveled  to  reach' 
his  city,  and  prays  that  Allah  may  give  us  a  safe  return  to  the  land 
of  our  fathers.  Suddenly  the  hum  of  trade  ceases.  The  caid's  serv- 
ant is  standing  forth,  and  reading  from  a  schedule  amid  perfect 
silence  announces  when  the  poor  rates  and  the  mosque  taxes  must 
be  paid.    The  official  will  has  spoken. 

Market  is  held  each  day  from  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer.  It 
is  a  market  for  native  products  mostly,  rugs  and  tapis,  wool  and 
camel's  hair  garments,  tunics,  saddle  trappings,  wheat  and  fruits. 
The  trading  is  leisurely,  mostly  by  auction.  A  camel  load  of  dates 
rich  and  nutty  of  flavor,  prime  Deglat  Noors  from  Ourgla,  five 
days'  journey  across  the  desert,  is  first  put  up.  The  owner  shouts 
and  pleads,  praises  his  goods,  invites  test  and  comparison ;  prospec- 
tive buyers  crowd  around,  friends  give  advice,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  seller  regretfully  parts  with  his  cargo  at  the  ruinous 
price  of  9  sous  a  kilo.  A  brilliant  rug  makes  its  appearance,  carried 
quickly  around  the  market  for  all  to  see.    Any  who  wish  may  stop 


the  seller,  examine  the  fabric  and  make  an  offer.  Round  and 
round  the  carpet  goes  till  the  buyers  have  narrowed  and  the  price 
has  risen.  Then  the  final  bids  are  called  across  the  square — 
14  francs !  And  the  rug  that  has  cost  some  woman  a  summer's 
work  with  yarns  and  dyes  and  intricate  pattern  is  off  to  be  sold 
at  five  times  the  price  in  its  final  market.  Children's  tunics  of 
brilliant  pattern,  camel's  hair  burnoses  of  imperishable  color  and 
quality,  saddle  blankets  with  rich  embroidery — all  the  work  of 
women  in  the  inner  court — are  auctioned  off  in  turn,  for  seldom 
are  more  than  two  or  three  articles  up  for  sale  at  the  same  time. 

The  French  Came  Without  Bloodshed 

This  market  shows,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of  the  commerce  of 
the  people  of  Beni  Isguen.  Since  the  gardens  outside  the  gates 
will  not  wholly  support  the  population,  each  family  has  a  member — 
father,  cousin,  son — in  one  of  the  coast  towns  detailed  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  serve  his  turn  at  selling  the  home  loom  products 
and  engaging  in  general  trade  for  the  family  support.  Before  the 
French  came  these  merchants  running  the  desert  gauntlet  back  and 
forth  were  robbed  and  murdered  by  the  Arabs.  For  guaranteed 
protection  against  these  hereditary  enemies,  and  freedom  to  trade 
along  the  coast,  the  Mozabites  invited  the  French  to  their  country 
and  the  French  came  willingly  enough  without  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

There  is  no  love  today  between  Arab  and  Mozabite.  The 
Mozabite  hates  the  Arab  who  waxes  fat  upon  the  graves  of  his 
fathers ;  the  Arab  hates  the  Jewlike  trading  craft  of  the  men  of  the 
M'zab,  envies  their  thrift,  their  reputed  store  of  gold.  The  Mozabite, 
it  is  true,  is  a  follower  of  the  prophet,  but  unorthodox,  one  of  the 
last  Mohammedan  sects,  the  butt  of  Arab  religious  anathema. 

Look  closely  at  one  of  these  Beni  Isguenites.  He  is  rather  short 
and  inclined  to  flesh,  not  lean  and  tall  like  the  Arab.  His  skin  is 
clear,  deep  olive,  hair  black,  beard  closely  curling.  His  forehead 
is  square,  narrow  and  protruding,  yet  pitching  abruptly  back  to  the 
hair ;  nose  incoaspicuous,  mouth  broad.  There  is  almost  a  look  of 
humor  in  his  small  but  prominent  eyes,  but  poise  and  directness,  too. 
Where  else  but  in  the  stone  friezes  that  the  deserts  of  Syria  have 
so  long  hidden  will  you  find  such  faces?  And  why?  Beni  Isguen 
is  the  holy  city  of  the  tribe.  Here  the  religious  law  is  strictly 
observed;  here  the  patriotic  fire  of  the  tribe  is  kept  brightest.  Here 
blood  and  tradition  are  kept  pure.  Public  morality  is  enforced;  no 
dancing  women  are  allowed;  men  may  not  smoke;  even  the  French 
secular  school  is  outside  the  wall.  In  Ghardaia  and  other  M'za«b 
cities  Jews  and  Arabs  have  their  assigned  quarters.  In  Beni 
Isguen  no  Jew  or  Christian  or  Arab  may  buy  or  rent  a  foot  of  land 
or  so  much  as  stay  within  the  gates  after  sunset. 

We  walk  on  from  the  market  to  the  south  gate.  A  boy  seated  on 
a  load  06  dates  borne  by  a  little  burro  seems  a  good  camera  sub- 
ject. The  guard  at  the  gate  interferes,  nearly  comes  to  blows 
with  our  Arab  "shoush."  What  evil  charm,  what  infidel  black  art 
may  not  lurk  in  that  bulging  eye  of  the  camera?  Without,  the  peo- 
ple are  coming  home  from  garden  and  laundry  through  the  adobe 
walled  lanes  in  all  varieties  of  picturesque  raggedness. 

Family  Garden  Are  Sources  of  Wealth 

In  each  little  family  garden  as  large  as  a  village  lot,  or  at  most 
suppplying  two  or  three,  is  a  well.  The  mule  or  camel,  driven  often 
by  a  blue-black  Soudanese  servant,  pulls  off  down  an  incline,  the 
gourd-shaped  bucket  of  goat  skins  rises,  almost  to  the  pulley,  its 
flexible  spout  is  ingeniously  tripped  and  thirty  gallons  of  water 
rushes  into  the  reservoir.  Back  and  forth  go  man  and  beast.  You 
may  hear  the  creak  of  the  pulleys  from  across  the  valley  as  you  lie 
awake  before  dawn,  and  again  long  after  the  stars  are  out. 

And  such  gardens  as  this  incessant  labor  makes !  Sixty  feet  from 
the  ground  towers  the  date  with  its  six  or  eight  clusters  yellowing 
in  the  fall  sun.  Apricots  and  peaches  and  figs  are  planted  below, 
the  better  for  the  shade.  Between  them  flames  the  pomegranate, 
and  vines  trained  from  trunk  to  trunk  are  sagging  with  their  purple 
fruit.  Beneath  all  are  the  vegetables,  a  constant  succession  from 
February  to  December,  and  even  in  winter  carrots,  turnips  and 
onions  are  sowed  in  the  little  beds  of  barley  that  take  the  place  of 
the  summer  crops,  all  the  more  tender  for  the  protection. 

It  is  these  gardens  and  not  the  shop  trade  that  are  the  real 
economic  basis  of  the  M'zab  community.  Here,  where  each  family 
tills  its  little  plot  of  ground  so  industriously  that  the  mature  palms 
form  a  veritable  forest  mass,  the  tribe  has  taken  root.  The  desert 
that  sweeps  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  is  their  defense  as  well 
as  their  isolation.  All  they  ask  is  security  in  this  natural  fortress 
that  they  found  and  love.  You  should  see  the  face  of  a  M'zabite 
serving  his  turn  at  the  family  trade  in  some  little  shop  in  Algiers 
light  up  when  you  praise  his  native  carpets,  and  tell  him  that  you 
have  been  to  his  city  and  admire  it.  He  will  return  in  time  more 
loyal  than  ever  to  the  tribe  and  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
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In  the  Mountains  of  the  Maronites 


BY    GEORGE    H.  SCHERER 


FOUR  JADED  missionary  workers — a  physicist,  a  preacher, 
a  teacher  and  a  chemist — courted  strength  last  year  on  a 
walking  trip.  They  were  worn  out  by  the  year's  work  and 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  two  of  them  were  only  recently  con- 
valescent from  attacks  of  fever.  The  physicist  was  new  in  the 
country,  and  typhoid  had  fought  him  hard.  The  preacher  had 
started  a  month  before  with  others  on  a  riding  trip  through  Northern 
Syria,  but  malaria  had  conquered  him.  The  chemist  and  the  teacher 
had  been  working  during  the  vacation  months,  and  had  no  delight 
in  the  thought  of  soon  assuming  regular  duties  again.  A  long, 
expensive  vacation  they  could  not  take,  for  both  time  and  money 
were  lacking. 

They  all  lived  near  Beirut,  and  knew  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  east 
well.  But  to  the  north  lay  the  unknown  land  of  the  Maronites 
mountain  people,  hardy,  brave  and  independent,  resisting  the  power 
of  the  Turk  until  1865,  when  they  shared  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  Lebanon  government.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
in  all  Syria  is  theirs,  rich  in  folklore  and  mythology,  abounding 
in  springs  of  icy  water,  torn  apart  by  ranges  of  jagged  rocks  and 
cut  by  canons  and  chasms  whose  crystal  streams  are  only  now  and 
then  visible  far  below. 

*  *  *  :it  ^ 

The  start  was  from  Shweir,  their  summer  home,  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  cool  in  midsummer  at  night  but  hot  as  any  tropical  clime 
under  the  midday  sun.  Two  mules  went  first,  carrying  a  tent, 
beds,  bedding  and  food,  for  where  they  went  was  none  of  these. 
Wisdom  demanded  a  short  journey  the  first  day,  so  in  the  cool  of 
the  afternoon,  after  emboldening  themselves  with  tea  and  cake, 
the  start  was  made.  There  was  no  herald  to  run  in  advance  to 
make  straight  the  paths  and  prepare  the  way;  the  road  was  only 
a  mountain  mule  path,  so  progress  was  slow.  Down  the  side  of  a 
gorge  to  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  2,000  ■  feet  below  and  up  the 
other  side  led  the  path — three  or  four  miles  only  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  three  or  four  hours  as  the  mule  walks. 

Camp  was  pitched  in  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees.  The  chemist  had 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
by  unanimous  consent  became  the  cook.  And  what  a  supper  he  pre- 
pared !  Three  hours'  exertion  in  living  air  whetted  appetites  to 
keenest  edge.  Dish  washing  was  not  necessary  when  they  finished 
— the  platters  had  all  been  cleaned. 

Sleep  came  slowly  that  first  night.  The  quiet  of  the  mountain 
night,  memory  of  wild  animals  so  dangerous  here  the  winter  be- 
fore, limbs  aching  and  sore  from  unaccustomed  exertion,  beds 
whose  springs,  mattresses  and  linen  were  all  combined  in  the  can- 
vas of  the  bed  itself,  wandering  dogs  sniffing  the  meat  in  the  food 
box  and  all  the  minute  host  of  heaven  investigating  the  flavor  of 
Aryan  flesh,  against  these  the  charms  of  Morpheus  were  nothing. 
And  now  and  again  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  shrill  cries  and 
loud  lamentations  of  the  professional  mourners  watching  the  night 
through  in  a  near-by  house  over  the  body  of  one  who  had  obeyed 
the  great  summons  that  afternoon. 

Next  morning  the  start  was  early,  for  the  journey  was  long 
and  muscles  not  yet  strong.  Breakfast  before  sunrise,  eggs,  bread, 
goat's  milk  warm  from  the  milking,  and  fruit  with  the  dews  of 
night  still  upon  it  prepared  for  the  day.  Knapsacks  were  to  be 
shouldered  too,  for  lunch  must  be  eaten  on  the  march. 

Night  overtook  them  before  they  reached  the  camp,  to  find  the 
tent  already  raised  by  the  muleteer  on  an  open  threshing  floor 
beside  a  stream  of  water  with  a  north  pole  temperature.  At  noon 
time  they  had  found  an  American  bit  of  woodland,  with  a  mat  of 
ferns  below ;  later  they  had  wandered  in  the  mists  on  the  mountain- 
side over  rocks  and  bushes,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  path,  finally 
discovering  themselves  far  astray  when  the  mist  lifted,  then  plodded 
on  until  they  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  and  sur- 
rounding shrines,  then  lost  their  way  again  as  they  sought  Milk 
Fountain,  but  finally  rounded  the  side  of  a  hill  to  see  the  tent 
already  set.  Here  food  was  scarce,  for  no  village  was  near,  nor 
even  a  wandering  shepherd  to  share  his  bread  with  strangers.  Vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees  there  were  none.  But  a  bounteous  supper  again 
appeared  under  the  magic  hand  of  the  chemist,  and  four  starving 
men  were  saved. 

Sleep  came  sooner  that  night.  The  teacher,  who  slept  outside  the 
tent  with  the  chemist,  stirred  once  when  the  chemist  moved  his  bed 
inside  away  from  the  heavy  dews.    But  he  only  drew  his  blankets 


a  little  tighter  and  refused  to  be  disturbed.  In  the  morning  all  his 
bedding  had  to  be  wrung  before  it  could  be  packed  away,  but 
that  sleep  still  stands  as  the  ideal  of  all  sleeps  to  him. 

The  road  this  day  led  across  a  high  plateau  where  nothing  grew, 
crossed  a  deep  gorge  over  a  natural  bridge  greater  than  the 
Natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  up  2,000  feet  across  a  great  divide,  down 
3,000  feet  on  the  other  side  to  plains  where  the  grain  was  being 
threshed,  through  a  grove  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  on  and  on  it 
seemed  without  end.  The  chemist  claimed  to  have  been  this  way 
before,  but  his  "three  or  four  hour  journey"  lengthened  itself  until 
midafternoon,  before  camp — and  dinner — were  found. 

But  what  a  place  to  camp ! — there  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Adonis,  famed  in  Greek  mythology,  sacred  to  the  Phoenicians  be- 
fore them,  beside  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  sacred  to  Venus.  It 
stood  here  under  the  sacred  tree  until  Constantine  destroyed  it,  its 
immoral  rites  and  licentious  ceremonies  finding  no  favor  with  the 
pagan  emperor  won  to  Christ.  To  this  day  once  each  year  the 
stream  runs  red  with  the  floods  of  spring,  when  the  iron  soil  at  its 
source  is  carried  away,  stained  the  old  worshipers  believed  by  the 
blood  of  Adonis,  slain  by  the  wild  boar.  The  river  has  its  origin 
here,  welling  forth  from  a  cavern  far  up  the  mountainside  and 
reaching  its  bed  below  in  a  series  of  crystal  falls. 

Tarrying  would  have  been  delightful,  but  the  journey  lay  ahead. 
Two  days  lay  between  the  source  and  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
week  must  see  their  return  home.  All  the  next  day  they  followed 
the  stream,  500  feet  above  the  water  with  the  walls  of  rock  towering 
above  them  still.  At  noon  they  descended  to  the  river  bed,  partly 
by  mule  road  and  partly  by  a  slide  of  sand  and  stones,  to  a  bridge 
all  but  concealed  by  trees  and  rock.  Then  up  again,  up  till  the 
clouds  drew  near  and  the  air  grew  cooler,  to  a  village  perched 
on  the  mountainside  like  a  pigeon  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
seemingly  as  poised  for  flight.  Here  the  physicist,  rising  from  the 
ground,  brushed  some  creeping  thing  from  his  arm — a  scorpion 
drawn  by  the  warmth  of  a  living  body.  The  natives  said  there 
were  many  here,  and  search  revealed  them,  the  white  and  the 
brown,  under  nearly  every  stone. 

Somewhere  below  lay  the  river,  and  somewhere  along  its  course 
was  a  waterfall  declared  to  be  the  grandest  sight  in  Syria.  Only 
by  swimming  and  wading  from  below  several  miles  up  the  stream 
can  it  be  found,  and  only  two  foreigners  have  thus  far  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  icy  stream  and  jagged  rocks  to  see  it.  Around  the 
pilgrims  here  stretched  the  mighty  forest  of  pines  where  once 
Lebanon's  proud  cedars  had  lifted  lofty  heads.  Across  the  valley 
within  calling  distance,  but  miles  away  for  travelers,  gleamed  the 
lights  from  occasional  houses  as  the  sunlight  faded  and  the  dark- 
ness fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a  shot,  for  the  Orient  knows  no 
twilight.  Rest  here  was  sweet,  but  there  was  sadness  in  it,  too,  for 
the  morrow  spelled  the  goal  and  the  journey's  end. 

That  last  day — will  the  weariness  of  it  ever  be  forgotten?  Out 
of  the  clouds  to  the  prosaic  world  below,  out  of  God's  solitude  to 
the  teeming  life  of  a  nation  not  yet  Christ's,  over  paths  ever  grow- 
ing longer  as  the  day  wore  hotter  and  the  sea  drew  nearer.  The 
chemist  and  teacher  summoned  all  their  strength  and  hurried  on  to 
the  plain  to  engage  a  passing  carriage ;  for  the  next  twelve  miles 
lay  along  the  sea  coast  in  the  burning  sun,  and  none  cared  to  tramp. 
The  physicist  and  the  preacher  came  more  slowly,  for  the  tropical 
air  of  the  plain  sapped  their  strength,  weakened  as  they  had  been 
by  their  sickness  of  months  before.  Blisters  were  on  every  foot, 
shoe  leather  was  gone  and  the  knapsacks  assumed  the  weight  of  the 
mountains  left  behind.  But  when  they  reached  the  plain,  the  car- 
riage was  waiting.  It  is  wonderful  how  luxurious  a  hard-seated 
carriage  and  a  slow  team  can  become  after  a  week  on  foot. 

Back  up  the  mountain  to  Shweir  as  the  shades  of  night  again 
began  to  fall.  Bodies  were  weary,  clothes  were  torn  and  shoes 
were  worn.  But  tempers  were  sweeter  and  thoughts  purer,  and 
God's  great  and  ever  wonderful  out-of-doors  had  swept  away  the 
cobwebs  from  the  soul,  and  the  heart  of  man  was  again  attuned 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Divine. 


— The  door  of  death  which  swings  between  the  here  and  the 
hereafter  is  dark  and  forbidding  on  its  earthly  side  alone.  Its 
heavenly  side  glows  with  glory  ineffable. 
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"Like  People,  Like  Priest" 

{Continued  from  page  1242) 

as  an  executive  officer?  "A  pastor  should  act  as  the  head  of  his 
church,  not  instead  of  his  church,"  we  are  told.  He  is  a  general, 
not  a  private.  But  suppose  when  a  general  plans  a  campaign, 
part  of  his  soldiers  are  too  busy  playing  cards  in  their  tents  to  heed 
the  orders,  and  part  do  not  like  the  difficulty  or  the  special  plan  of 
the  campaign,  and  so  the  general  advances  with  only  a  straggling 
column,  trying  to  do  the  work  of  both  commander  and  private? 
Is  this  the  way  to  make  a  good  general?  Suppose  many  hearty  sym- 
pathizers with  the  cause  refuse  to  wear  the  uniform  of  enlisted 
soldiers  and  simply  stand  and  watch  the  general's  half  futile  efforts 
and  maneuvers?  How  long  can  a  pastor  keep  on  proposing  end- 
lessly one  campaign  after  another  to  an  unresponsive  church  with- 
out losing  his  zeal?  Moses  was  a  great  man  and  the  greatest  leader, 
perhaps,  that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet  when  he  thought  of 
the  responsibility  that  was  his,  he  was  appalled  and  cried  out  to 
God :  "I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone  because  it  is 
too  heavy  for  me."  And  God's  answer  was :  "Gather  unto  me 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  that 
is  upon  thee  and  will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  the  people  with  thee  that  thou  bear  it  not  alone."  No 


pastor  is  big  enough  to  carry  the  work  of  his  church  without  the 
hearty  coooperation  of  his  people. 

If  we  are  to  have  great  preachers  they  must  be  born  and  nourished 
out  of  a  noble  church.  "The  church,"  as  Jefferson  well  says,  "is 
older  than  the  pulpit ;  the  congregation  antedates  the  preacher.  It 
was  not  the  pulpit  which  created  the  church,  but  the  church  which 
created  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  preacher  who  keeps  alive  the  Chris- 
tian society ;  it  is  the  Christian  society  which  keeps  alive  the 
preacher." 


That  Guilty  Conscience 

It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  the  audience  of  Professor  Cheatum, 
mind  reader  and  prestidigitator,  was  composed  exclusively  of  men 
and  boys.  The  lecture  had  begun  at  7  :30,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 
when  Professor  Cheatum  began  his  exhibition  of  mind  reading. 

"There  is  a  man  in  this  hall,"  he  said,  gazing  at  the  ceiling  for 
inspiration,  "whose  mind  I  can  read  like  a  book.  He  means  well,  is 
a  good  father  and  a  kind  husband,  active  in  the  church  and  all 
town  affairs.    He  has  only  one  fault  that  I  can  see — he  is  forgetful. 

"This  very  night  his  faithful  wife  asked  him  " 

There  was  such  a  sound  of  scuffling  and  tramping  in  the  hall  that 
the  mind  reader  paused. 

"The  last  mail  collection's  at  9  o'clock."  cried  a  small  boy. 


THE  "HOLY  OF  HOLIES"  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  There 
are  no  longer  any  sanctities  which  the  world  is  bound  to 
respect.  From  the  bed  of  birth  to  the  bed  of  earth,  man's 
life — and  even  woman's— is  fit  subject  for  "copy"  for  the  news- 
paper, the  novelist  and  the  college  professor.  It  took  all  the  power 
of  the  New  York  City  police  department  to  keep  the  photographers 
away  from  the  reunion  of  the  Titanic  survivors 
with  their  loved  ones.  More  than  one  bride- 
groom has  proved  his  prowess  by  smashing  a 
newspaper  camera.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  to- 
day there  is  no  such  word  as  reserve.  That  some 
of  the  great  sentiments  of  life  may  be  held  in 
reverent  silence  is  contrary  to  the  present  mode. 
It  may  become  the  fashion  for  men  to  adver- 
tise in  the  "personal"  column  of  the  newspapers 
that  they  really  love  their  wives.  Nothing  nowadays  "goes  without 
saying."  So  we  have  Mothers'  Day,  and  everybody  who  loves  mother 
must  wear  a  white  carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  to  the  shame  of  the 
rest  of  us  who  do  not.  The  maudlin,  tipsy  youth,  who  is  breaking 
his  mother's  heart,  and  never  shows  her  an  hour's  respect,  buys  a 
whole  bunch  of  carnations,  for  the  decoration  of  himself  and  his 
drunken  cronies.  What  matter  if  mother  does  need  that  money  to 
pay  the  rent?  Let  love  reign — romantic,  flaunting,  advertised  love, 
that  we  may  be  seen  of  men  to  love ! 

*  ^ 

Sound  sentiment  is  strong  in  its  silence ;  sentimentality  must 
always  babble.  ^       -m      ■■-  ■>■ 

If  we  are  to  have  a  celebration  and  a  society  for  every  virtue, 
we  shall  have  no  time  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  but  must 
give  ourselves  to  the  important  business  of  keeping  this  admirable 
machinery  going.  Obviously,  and  indisputably,  if  we  have  a 
Mothers'  Day  we  must  also  have  a  Fathers'  Day,  for  dad  pays  the 
freight,  and  makes  possible  the  buying  of  the  flowers  that  adorn 
the  holiday.  Also  he  fulfills  various  other  useful  functions,  al- 
though it  is  not  greatly  the  vogue  to  talk  about  father.  He  is 
merely  background. 

Of  course,  and  beyond  question,  if  we  give  mother  and  father 
their  due,  we  cannot  go  back  on  grandmother,  bless  her  heart ! 
Perhaps  if  we  hire  enough  bands  and  adopt  the  right  floral  emblem 
— the  Wayfarer  nominates  the  chrysanthemum,  as  symbolizing  at 
once  the  autumn  of  life  and  the  unostentatious  character  of  these 
special  days — a  Grandmothers'  Day  will  help  restore  to  us  the 
race  of  dear  old  women  whom  we  knew  when  we  were  young,  and 
who  are  ever  so  much  more  desirable  than  the  numerous  massaged, 
pompadoured,  tailor-made,  sophisticated,  never-grow-old  ladies  who 
awe  us  now  at  swagger  restaurants  and  social  functions. 

:ic  ^  *  :k  5k 

And  shall  we  not  have  a  Big  Sister's  Day?  Her  day  seems  long 
in  coming,  and  she  toils  and  sacrifices  for  the  whole  household. 


Especially  would  the  Wayfarer  insist  upon  honoring  her,  a  little 
later  on  in  her  career,  by  an  Old  Maids'  Day.  This  is  really  es- 
sential to  any  equitable  adjqstment  of  the  scheme  of  things.  Some 
day  an  orator  or  essayist  will  win  immortal  fame  by  setting  forth 
in  terms  the  office  and  works  of  the  Maiden  Aunt,  the  prop  of  de- 
pendent or  selfish  parents,  and  the  slave  and  guide  and  friend  of 
the  children  of  those  parents.  There  is  a  high  seat  in  heaven  for 
the  unhonored  and  uncommemorated  Old  Maid  Aunt.  In  passing, 
let  it  be  emphasized  that  there  is  to  be  no  honor  shown  the  Old 
Bachelor;  he  is  deserving  of  no  consideration  whatsover.  He  is  the 
saddest  word  of  tongue  or  pen. 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  e.xtol  the  glories  of  a  Faithful  Lovers' 
Day  and  a  Husbands'  Day,  and  more  particularly  of  a  Wives'  Day 
( for  to  merge  these  into  Mothers'  Day  and  Fathers'  Day  is  to  as- 
sume, modern  fashion,  that  the  stanpoint  of  the  children  is  the 
supreme  concern  of  matrimony),  the  Wayfarer  moves  on  to  indi- 
cate the  high  importance  of  founding  certain  societies  to  com- 
memorate the  cardinal  virtues ;  since  nowadays  virtue  seems  not 
to  be  virtue  unless  it  wears  a  badge,  possesses  a  diploma  and 
employs  a  press  agent.  The  Wayfarer  is  well  aware  that  he  is  not 
a  pioneer  in  this  project.  It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  the  pastor 
of  a  large  church  proposed  in  all  seriousness  that  he  would  like  to 
give  up  his  charge  and  devote  himself  to  establishing  a  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Democracy.  The  dearth  of  associations  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  obvious  probably  had  appealed  to  his  progressive 
mind.  So  the  Wayfarer  has  contemplated  the  glorious  future  of  a 
Society  of  Men  Who  Do  Not  Beat  Their  Wives ;  and  of  allied  or- 
ganizations of  Men  Who  Do  Not  Smoke,  of  Devotees  of  Non- 
dancing,  of  the  Virtuous  Company  of  Gentlemen  Who  Never  Stay 
Out  Late.  .        .        .       ^  . 

Especially  clamant  is  the  need  for  the  new  order  of  white  men, 
"The  Triumphant  Tribe  of  Truth  Tellers."  How  sublime  it  will 
be — and  what  a  crushing  rejoinder  to  the  Ananias  Club — to  have  all 
the  sons  of  veracity  enrolled  in  single  international  order,  with 
national,  state  and  district  secretaries,  a  newspaper  organ  and 
annual  conventions.  One  difficulty  arises :  What  about  the  per- 
sons who  lie  in  order  to  secure  admission  to  this  noble  company? 
That  would  be  as  incongruous  as  a  white  carnation  on  Nero  on 
Mother's  Dav.  „  .... 

The  crude,  unsocial,  old-fashioned  scheme  of  private  virtue,  more 
carefully  veiled  than  a  Moslem  lady,  has  persisted  long  enough,  say 
we  up-to-date  folk.  The  world  has  struggled  along  for  several 
millenniums,  cumbering  men  and  women  with  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cardinal  moralities.  Let  us  improve  upon  this 
by  giving  every  virtue  its  corresponding  publicity.  It  pays  to  ad- 
vertise. Away  with  those  hidden  recesses  in  human  hearts !  Out 
into  the  limelight  with  the  secret  holy  places ! 

The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


When  the  Home  Ties  Bind 


BY  ANNE  GUILBERT  MAHON 


NO  MATTER  how  happy  the  home,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  congenial  in 
spirit  are  the  members  of  the  family 
circle,  there  are  days  when  the  home  ties 
bind,"  said  a  woman  who  had  seen  much  of 
life. 

And  she  was  quite  right.  There  are  times 
when  an  impatient  answer  or  a  cross  look 
wounds  more  than  ordinarily.  There  are  times 
when  we  are  more  keenly  sensitive  to  even 
the  kindly  criticism  of  our  loved  ones.  There 
are  times  when  well  meant  effort  seems  un- 
appreciated, when  words  and  actions  are  mis- 
understood even  by  our  nearest  and  dearest. 

This  is  but  human  nature.  There  probably 
never  was  a  household,  no  matter  how  har- 
monious and  happy  and  congenial  its  members, 
v/hich  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions,  feel  the  clash  of  individual 
wills.  Love,  patience,  self-control,  are  required 
in  every  family  to  enable  the  various  elements 
to  live  together  amid  the  petty  trials  and  vicis- 
situdes of  everyday  life  and  still  always  to 
keep  loving  and  serene,  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  harmony,  essential  to  every  true  home. 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  see  too  much 
even  of  those  we  love  the  best.  The  house- 
wife who  never  leaves  Lome,  who  is  tied  down 
incessantly  to  her  household  duties,  with  never 
an  outing  or  an  opportunity  to  broaden  her 
outlook  on  life  by  contact  with  other  per- 
sonalities and  knowledge  of  different  environ- 
ments and  customs,  grows  narrow  and  self- 
centered,  or — to  put  it  more  properly — "family- 
centered."  She  needs  to  get  out  of  the  home 
circle  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,  if  not 
once  a  day ;  to  find  outside  companionship. 
She  will  come  back  to  her  own  home  refreshed, 
rested,  enthusiastic,  far  more  ready  to  take 
up  the  home  burdens  and  the  home  problems, 
and  far  more  endearing  and  endeared  to  her 
loved  ones. 

A  man  who  has  had  wide  experience,  who 
has  made  a  close  study  of  human  nature  and 
human  problems  and  written  much  about  them, 
says  that  all  the  members  of  a  family  should 


take  at  least  one  vacation  a  year,  when  they 
should  be  away,  absolutely,  from  each  other 
and  in  the  company  of  strangers.  He  ad- 
vocates this  even  in  the  case  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  says  that  an  absence  of,  say,  two 
weeks  is  inestimable  in  its  benefits  and  in  its 
power  to  make  the  members  of  a  family  ap- 
preciate each  other  more  keenly  and  grow 
dearer  to  each  other. 

When  we  see  too  much  of  each  other  we 
exhaust  each  other's  thoughts,  speech  and 
originality.  We  need  to  have  a  rest  even  from 
our  nearest  and  dearest  at  times,  to  go  out 
into  the  world  at  large  and  receive  new  im- 
pressions, cultivate  new  companionships,  invite 
new  experiences.  Our  home,  our  dear  ones 
will  be  all  the  more  precious  for  the  taking 
into  our  lives  of  enlarged  interests. 

When  the  home  ties  press,  when  our  dear 
ones  unconsciously  rub  us  the  wrong  way, 
when  we  feel,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  just 
as  happy  as  we  might  be  if  our  lot  were  cast 
in  some  other  place,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  need 
to  be  up  and  moving.  There  is  always  the  out- 
side world  to  penetrate,  the  world  both  of  men 
and  of  books ;  there  is  always  the  largeness 
of  nature,  her  companionship,  her  silent  balm  ; 
there  is  always  some  "outsider"  who  may  need 
us  quite  as  much  as  we  need  her.  If  one  re- 
source fails  to  restore  our  equilibrium,  there  is 
always  some  other  source  of  help.  The  one 
necessary  thing  is  initiative  to  seek  it. 

And  the  best  part  of  the  "getting  away"  is 
the  getting  back,  the  coming  home  with  new 
vigor  in  the  shoulder  which  must  be  put  to 
the  wheel,  and  new  zest  to  push  it  against 
its  task.  For,  after  all,  there's  no  place  like 
home ;  absence  from  it  for  a  brief  space  but 
serves  to  impress  this  fact  upon  us.  A  home 
deserted  for  a  time  is  a  home  rediscovered.  A 
family  deserted  for  a  time  is  a  family  reborn 
into  a  renewed  life  of  love  and  tenderness  and 
cooperation.  Don't  begrudge  the  little  time 
"away."  It  but  means  being  "at  home"  after- 
wards to  the  dear  ones  in  a  broader,  finer, 
more  understanding  sense. 


Enjoying  Life  as  One  Lives  It 


IT  IS  SOMETIMES  hard  to  tell  where  con- 
tentment leaves  off  and  indolence  begins  ; 
but  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  this  ambitious, 
struggling  American  life  of  ours  a  great  deal 
of  happiness  is  spoiled  by  forgetting  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  we  have  in  our  eager 
desire  for  more.  Many  people  are  straining 
their  eyes  into  the  future  so  much  that  they 
quite  overlook  the  present. 

But  if  one  can  only  realize  the  beauties  and 
comforts  of  each  day  as  it  passes  and  give  a 
few  moments  to  reminiscence  over  past  pleas- 
ures, without,  of  course,  sacrificing  one's  am- 
bitions for  the  future,  he  will  quite  surely  find 
his  life  sweeter  and  richer,  says  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

To  be  a  little  less  vague,  a  man  should  form 
a  habit  of  enjoying  his  life  as  he  lives  it.  He 
may  hope  to  be  more  prosperous,  to  have 
larger  business  or  a  better  position  next  year, 
but  he  should  not  let  that  hope  interfere  with 
his  appreciating  the  position  he  has  won  for 
himself  this  year. 

Next  year  he  will  have  one  less  year  of  life 
to  live  than  he  has  this  year,  and  what  he 
gains  in  success  he  loses  in  youth.  Each 
year  he  pays  a  mighty  price  for  what  he  gains 
— a  year  of  his  life — one  sixtieth  or  eightieth 
of  his  life  span  at  the  least,  and  quite  possibly 
a  much  larger  fraction.  In  spending  this 
precious  thing  he  should  follow  the  business 
axiom  of  trying  to  attain  the  maximum  of 
returns  for  the  price  paid. 

So,  when  a  man  works,  let  him  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  he  cannot  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  if  his  work  one  day  exhausts 
him  so  that  he  cannot  work  with  all  his  vigor 
and    enthusiasm    the   next    day.     And  work, 


after  all,  is  only  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  his  life.  He  should  cultivate  the  power  to 
play,  to  make  and  keep  friends,  and  to  be  a 
bright  and  attractive  element  in  his  family. 
If  he  has  young  children,  he  should  consider 
daily  engagements  to  play  with  them  quite  as 
important  as  a  Dusiness  engagement.  Their 
years  are  passing,  too,  and  he  should  not  lose 
too  much  time  of  their  beautiful  childhood. 
His  boy  has  a  right  to  expect  a  daily  game 
of  ball  or  marbles  or  a  half  hour  of  reading 
aloud  with  his  father,  just  as  his  little  girl 
should  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  playfellow  in 
her  doll  house.  The  dear,  delightful  occupa- 
tions and  interests  of  children  are  second  in 
importance  to  nothing ;  and  the  father  or 
mother  who  is  too  busy  to  enter  enthusi- 
astically into  this  charming  realm  is  not  only 
neglecting  an  important  duty,  but  is  missing 
the  sweetest  pleasures  which  life  has  to  offer. 

It  is  well  to  build  for  the  future,  but  while 
one  is  building  one  should  have  warmth  and 
shelter  and  a  home  fireside  now,  and  have  a 
mental  attitude  that  allows  a  full  enjoyment 
of  that  fireside.  Your  neighbor  may  have  more 
servants  and  a  larger  house  and  income  than 
you,  but  is  he  really  richer?  His  servants 
mean  more  vexatious  domestic  problems  and 
his  wealth  is  quite  powerless  to  purchase  him 
more  happiness  than  you  can  acquire.  Emer- 
son says,  though  you  travel  the  world  over 
to  find  the  beautiful,  unless  you  take  it  with 
you,  you  will  find  it  not.  One  gets  the  best 
out  of  life  by  his  mental  and  spiritual  attitude 
toward  life.  Too  much  ambition  brings  rest- 
lessness and  discontent ;  too  little  brings  in- 
capacity for  true  enjoyment.  A  man  with  the 
proper  poise  makes  work  the  means  and  not 


a  UbouQbt  for  tbe  TKfleeB 

We  should  remember  that  the  blessings  which 
have  gone  are  not  all  that  God  has  for  us. 
This  summer's  flozvers  will  all  fade,  by  and 
by,  when  winter's  cold  breath  smites  them;  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  one  of  them  in  the 
gardens,  during  the  long  dreary  months  to 
come;  yet  we  shall  know,  all  the  while,  that 
God  has  other  flowers  preparing,  just  as  fra- 
grant and  lovely  as  those  which  have  perished. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

SEPTEMBER 

We  are  drinking  the  wine  of  the  ages 
From  cups  that  are  brim.ming  over 
With   the   sweet   of   a  honey  unbought  with 
money, 

Distilled  from  the  heart  of  the  clover. 

The  flowers  afringe  on  the  wayside 
Are   in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold ; 

To  the.  rough-hewn  ledge  of  the  old  stone  hedge 
The  clinging  brier  vines  hold. 

We  are  breaking  life's  fine  elixir 

In  the  waft  of  the  perfumed  breeze, 

The  sudden  showers,  the  sunlit  hours, 
The  rustle  of  leaves  on  the  trees. 

The  fathomless  blue  of  the  heaven. 
The  beauty  and  bloom  of  the  day 
Are  making  us  young — they  are  waking  the 
tongue 

Of  the  years  that  have  passed  away. 

'Tis  the  radiant,  rare  September, 
With  the  clusters  ripe  on  the  vine ; 

With  scents  that  mingle  in  spicy  tingle 
On  the  hilltop's  glimmering  line. 

And  summer's  a  step  behind  us, 

And  autumn's  a  thought  before ; 
And  each  fleet,  sweet  day  that  we  meet  on 
the  way 

Is  an  angel  at  the  door. 


the  end,  and  finds  time  to  enjoy  and  profi.t 
by  the  good  things  that  are  close  at  his  hand 
every  day.  The  man  who  is  so  absorbed  in  his 
business  that  he  has  only  a  vague,  absent- 
minded  interest  in  things  beyond  his  office 
door  gets  really  very  little  out  of  life. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  must  have  an  elab- 
orate home,  elaborate  food  and  elaborate  en- 
tertainments in  order  to  be  comfortable  is  feed- 
ing the  body  and  starving  the  soul.  True  cul- 
ture is  not  found  in  fashions,  but  in  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  beautiful  things ;  and 
if  a  man  finds  delight  in  the  view  of  a  daisy- 
white  meadow,  a  violet-tinged  glen,  in  poetry 
and  art  and  music,  and  in  the  play  and  prattle 
of  children,  or  a  stimulating  conversation,  he 
has  riches  which  a  millionaire  cannot  buy. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  will  only  pause 
for  a  little  space  every  day  upon  the  breeze- 
swept  hilltop  of  the  present  and  look  about 
him  at  the  view  and  find  it  pleasant,  breathing 
in  the  sweetness  and  sunshine  of  life,  he  will 
then  find  that  the  path  to  contentment,  flower 
bordered  and  inviting,  lies  close  at  his  feet, 
luring  him  to  follow  it. 

Circumstantial  Evidence 

Mrs.    Sherlock    Holmes — "Tommy,    do  you 
want  some  nice  plum  jam  ?" 
Tommy — "Yes,  mother." 

"I  was  going  to  give  you  some  to  piit  on 
your  bread,  but  I've  lost  the  key  of  the  pantry." 

"You  don't  need  the  key,  mother;  I  can 
reach  down  through  the  window  and  open  the 
door  from  the  inside." 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now  just 
wait  until  your  father  comes  home." 

Helpful  Home  Hints 

The  mercury  on  a  looking  glass  is  soon 
ruined  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Fill  wet  shoes  with  oats  instead  of  putting 
by  the  fire  to  dry.  The  oats  will  absorb  the 
moisture  and  have  a  tendency  to  swell,  thus 
preventing  the  shoes  from  shrinking. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA 


The  As-Others-See-Us  Staircase 

BY  ANNA  E.  PARRISH 


THIS  WAS  TO  have  been  "picture  day," 
and  here  were  raindrops  falling  on  the 
outside  of  the  window,  while  teardrops 
were  falling  on  the  inside  of  it.  The  teardrops 
were  Marcia's  ;  Althea  felt  she  really  had  out- 
grown them,  and  Guy  and  Hubert — well,  they 
were  boys.  But  their  fingers  beat  impatiently 
on  the  window  pane  in  unison  with  the  scratch, 
scratch  of  the  swaying  branches  of  the  maple 
which  stood  close  to  the  house.  And  the 
frowns  on  their  faces  made  the  room  as 
dismal  as  the  clouds  did  the  landscape. 

The  camera  lay  on  a  table,  and  the  little 
wagon,  loaded  down  with  its  burden  of  queer 
packages,  was  still  in  its  corner.  The  children 
were  to  have  had  their  photographs  taken  in 
their  favorite  haunts  while  doing  what  they 
loved  best  to  do,  but  the  plan  was  all  spoiled 
now. 

"There  is  almost  as  much  fun  living  it  all 
over  again,  every  time  you  look  at  the  photos, 
and  then  besides,  your  friends  can  see  it  as 
you  tell  the  story,"  was  what  Guy  was  saying. 
"I  want  the  fellows  to  see  us  just  as  we  are 
out  here." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  laughed  Uncle  Alwin. 

"Yes  we  do,"  chorused  the  children.  "It 
would  be  fine  to  have  them  see  us  just  exactly 
as  they  would  if  they  were  here  now." 

Uncle  Alwin  was  still  smiling.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "that  I  have  a  plan  which  will  make 
each  one  of  you  take  back  your  words  to- 
night. Of  course  this  will  not  prevent  you 
from  getting  your  pretty  pictures  some  sun- 
shiny day.    Do  you  accept  the  challenge?" 

"Yes,"  rang  out  four  eager  voices. 

"Well,  let's  see  if  you  understand.  You 
say  you  wish  your  home  friends  to  see  you 
exactly  as  you  are,  and  that  it  would  be  fun 
to  show  them  true  pictures  of  you,  now,  to- 
day.   Am  I  right  ?" 

"Right !  Tell  us  your  plan,  Uncle  Alwin," 
came  the  chorus  once  more. 

Uncle  Alwin  excused  himself  for  half  an 
hour.  When  he  reappeared  everyone  looked 
gloomy  enough. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  all  kindly 
step  this  way  and  see  the  wonderful  new  in- 
vention? Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the 
as-others-see-us  staircase,"  and  Uncle  Alwin 
opened  the  woodshed  door  and  ushered  them  in. 

The  children  looked  dubiously  at  the  flight 
of  stairs  which  had  been  propped  up  against 
the  wall.  They  had  seen  them  lying  on  the 
woodshed  floor  ever  since  they  had  come  to 
Uncle  Alwin's.  With  perplexed  faces  they 
slowly  spelled  out  the  words  written  in  large 
letters,  a  word  on  each  step. 

"But,  uncle,  how  has  this  got  anything  to 
do  with  us,  or  with  photography,  either?  And 
what  are  these  words  for,  anyway?"  Hubert 
plainly  looked  the  disgust  he  felt. 

"How  many  are  ready  to  listen  to  me  ?" 
Uncle  Alwin  inquired. 

"Ready,"  cried  the  four. 

"Then  we'll  begin  at  the  bottom  stair  and 
read  up — Complaint,  Strife,  Anger,  Jealousy, 
Envy,  Covetousness,  Criticism,  Selfishness. 
Selfishness,  you  see,  is  a  platform ;  it  has  to 
be  larger  because  so  many  things  we  do  and 
say  are  selfish,  in  fact  all  of  these  other  steps 
are  only  a  part  of  selfishness.  Now  as  we  go 
higher  we  have  Kindness,  Gentleness,  Sym- 
pathy, Courage,  Self-Denial  and  Love.  Love 
is  a  platform,  too.  All  the  best  things  we  do 
come  from  love. 

"And  now  about  the  pictures.  This  shed 
shall  be  the  photographer's  studio,  and  you  shall 
pose  on  these  stairs.  Each  time  you  show 
any  of  the  qualities  named  on  the  stairs  you 
must  stand  on  the  particular  step  that  names 
that  quality  and  have  your  picture  taken. 
To  be  sure,  the  name  will  appear  in  the  picture, 
but  you  won't  mind  that.  It  will  be  like  you 
as  you  are— for  instance,  when  you  are  angry. 
If  you  really  want  your  friends  to  see  you  just 
as  you  are,  why  object  to  them  seeing  you 
on  the  step  of  Anger?  Besides,  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  yourself  as  others  see  you. 
The  platform  of  Selfishness  will  easily  hold  all 


of  you  at  one  time.  Be  careful  that  you  are 
not  all  on  it  at  once,"  and  Uncle  Alwin  laughed 
again. 

"Another  thing,  you  must  have  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  expression  on  your  face 
when  the  photo  is  taken  as  the  one  you  wore 
when  what  you  said  or  did  put  you  on  the  step 
upon  which  you  will  be  standing.  Notice  these 
little  pasteboard  rolls,  each  of  which  will  slip 
over  the  end  of  another,  thus  forming  a  flag- 
staff of  any  length  needed.  Notice,  too,  the 
pennants  attached  to  them,  and  the  word  writ- 
ten on  each — I,  We,  My,  Mine.  When  you 
use  one  of  these  words  boastingly,  or  in  praise, 
or  in  demand,  or  in  any  way  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  you  think  yourself  of  more  im- 
portance than  another,  then  you  must  hold 
one  of  the  pennants  while  you  pose.  Each 
time  you  offend  in  this  way  you  must  add  an- 
other section  with  its  pennant.  These  will  like- 
wise appear  in  the  picture." 

"We  never,  never,  never  can  do  this,"  cried 
the  children. 

"I  guess  after  all  we  don't  want  our  friends 
to  see  us  as  we  are,"  exclaimed  Hubert. 

"Nor  we  don't  want  to  see  ourselves  as  we 
are,"  added  Guy  with  a  comical  grimace. 

"What  do  the  girlies  say?" 

"We  promised  to  do  our  part  and  we  have 
got  to  do  it,"  was  their  answer. 

"Boys,  are  the  girls  to  be  ahead  of  you 
in  courage  ?" 

"No,  we'll  stand  by  our  word,  too,  but  take 
the  first  photo  of  the  girls  standing  on  the 
step  of  Courage ;  for  they  didn't  even  think 
of  running  away." 

"Well,  I'm  going  into  the  library  and  begin 


the  book  you  brought  home  yesterday.  Uncle 
Alwin,"  said  Hubert. 

"Why,  Hubert,  you  know  perfectly  well  I'm 
half  through  that  book,"  put  in  Guy.  "You 
are  reading  another.  Finish  it,  Mr.  Selfish- 
ness, and  let  me  finish  the  new  one." 

"M-m-m !  I  guess  I  can  read  it  when  I 
want  to.  Uncle  Alwin  brought  it  specially  for 
me,  he  told  me  so.  It  may  be  that  you  are  not 
of  so  much  importance  after  all,  Mr.  Guy!" 

"Maybe  I'm  not  of  your  vast  importance, 
but  I  like  to  read  as  good  books  as  you  do,  any 
day."     Guy's  voice  was  a  little  strained. 

"How  about  two  photos  for  you,  Hubert,  one 
on  Selfishness,  the  other  on  Pride?  And  Guy,' 
v/hile  at  it,  suppose  you  jump  on  the  Jealous 
step." 

The  boys  hung  their  heads,  but  took  their 
medicine  like  men,  and  the  photographs  were 
made.  Meantime  the  girls  had  brought  their 
toys  to  the  woodshed,  just  to  be  ready.  ^ 

"Are  you  expecting  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily bad  today?"  asked  Uncle  Alwin;  "or 
are  you  always  so  naughty  that  you  feel  you 
ought  to  make  preparations  to  remain  on  the 
spot  ?" 

"We  thought  it  wouldn't  take  so  much  time 
from  our  play  if  we  were  near  when  we  had 
to  pose,"  explained  Althea. 

"And,"  confessed  Marcia,  "I  thought  maybe 
I  could  be  better  if  I  were  to  see  these  stairs 
most  of  the  time."  Here  the  boys  raised  their 
voices  in  laughing  protest. 

"That  isn't  square  !"  they  cried. 

"The  boys  have  the  right  of  it,  I  think," 
Uncle  Alwin  joined  in.  "To  be  sure,  the  four 
of  you  might  sit  all  day  like  wooden  images 
in  this  studio.  But  that  wouldn't  be  a  fair 
trial.  The  boys  did  get  caught  with  the  book, 
I  know,  before  they  got  away,  but  that  might 
not  happen  again.  No,  you  must  try  to  be 
your  natural  selves  in  the  house  on  a  rainy 
day  or  else  these  pictures  won't  be  true  to 
life." 

Just  then  Hubert,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
noticed  Ned  McCrady  going  by.  His  thin, 
threadbare,  gray  suit  had  never  fitted  well,  and 
now  had  become  far  too  small  for  the  growing 

(Continued  on  page  1261) 


Mr.  Grizzly  Bear  at  His  Bath 


IT  WAS  HOT  at  the  zoo,  and  Mr. 
Grizzly  Bear  was  just  wishing  him- 
self back  among  the  shadowy  coolness 
of  the  forest-clad  Rockies,  when  suddenly 
there  fell  on  his  ear  the  soft  splashing  of 


tempting  drops,  and  again  failed.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  stand  and  peer  wistfully 
through  the  bars  at  his  neighbor's  shower 
bath.  It  was  very  aggravating  indeed,  but 
his  own  turn  came  at  length,  and  the 
keeper  turned  the  hose  full 
upon  him.  Then  did  Mr. 
Grizzly  Bear  sigh  blissfully  ; 
and  squinting  his  sharp  lit- 
tle eyes  tight  shut,  he  tried 
to  fancy  himself  once  more 
in  the  happy  forests  of  his 
birth  and  cooling  his  yellow- 
brown  body  in  some  danc- 
ing, rippling  stream  among 
the  mountains.        S.  C.  R. 


water  on  the  cement  floor  of  the 
neighboring  cage.  It  sounded 
like  the  waterfalls  of  home,  and 
Mr.  Grizzly  Bear  thrust  an  eager 
paw  through  the  grating  that 
separated  him  from  the  shower. 
The  paw  was  too  short  to  reach. 
Then  Mr.  Grizzly  Bear  rose  lum- 
beringly  on  his  short  hind  legs, 
and    again    tried    to    reach  the 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  September  15,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Matthew  11:20-30.  Golden  Text, 
Matthew  11:28:  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest. 

The  gentle  Friend  could  be  the  strong  re- 
prover when  the  need  came.  No  other  towns 
on  earth,  not  even  Jerusalem,  had  so  many 
blessed  privileges  as  those  clustered  about  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  In  spite 
of  all  his  exhortations  to  begin  living  the  life 
of  the  kingdom,  these  people  kept  on  in  their 
intolerant  rejection  of  his  message  and  refused 
to  be  moved  by  the  exhibition  of  his  power. 
They  would  not  repent.  Then  at  last  he  passed 
from  entreaty  to  reproof.  Jesus  saw  how 
absolutely  men  doubted  that  he  was  the  Christ. 
So  he  spoke  in  condemnation  of  their  blind- 
ness, deafness,  hardness  of  heart.  Yet  even 
while  he  was  speaking  there  came  a  memory 
of  the  few  simple-hearted  people  who  had 
believed,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
God.  It  seems  almost  as  if  he  had  thought, 
"After  all,  why  should  I  complain  or  reprove? 
This  is  thy  will,  my  Father,  and  I  thank  thee, 
for  so  it  hath  seemed  good  to  thee." 

Jesus  Is  the  Comforter  Now,  Just  as  He 
Was  Then 

There  is  no  certainty  that  the  words  spoken 
by  Jesus  as  reported  in  verses  25-30  were 
spoken  in  immediate  connection  with  what  is 
given  in  verses  20-24.  It  is  sure,  however,  that 
the  two  sets  of  utterances  were  not  far  apart, 
and  I  like  to  think  they  may  have  been  spoken 
very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
show  the  transition  through  which  he  was 
passing  from  patient,  persistent  forbearance 
with  every  class,  to  an  attitude  of  stern  severity 
toward  the  haughty,  scornful,  ecclesiastical 
party,  and  of  very  tender,  gentle  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  weak  and  sorrowful. 

What  a  comfort  to  think  that  he  is  just  the 
same  today;  for  most  of  us  are  of  those  who 
labor  and   are   often  heavy  laden. 

Verse  20 — Here  is  an  historic  statement. 
The  fact  is  emphasized  that  even  divine  pa- 
tience with  obstinate  sinners  can  be  exhausted. 
Hundreds  of  mighty  works  done  in  those  cities, 
and  yet  men  would  not  repent.  Why  should 
he  upbraid  for  that?  Because  repentance  was 
the  stepping  stone  into  the  kingdom.  Refusal 
to  repent  was  refusal  to  receive  him  as  King. 

Verses  21-22 — Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  former 
were  Galilean  cities,  while  the  latter  were 
towns  of  the  gentiles  and  worshiped  heathen 
deities.  They  had  been  rich  and  powerful  and 
very  wicked.  The  contrast  was  one  peculiarly 
calculated  to  make  Jesus'  Pharisaic  hearers 
angry.  There  was  no  uncertainty  about  what 
he  said.  It  must  have  angered  his  hearers, 
but  he  knew  of  what  he  spake.  He  was  to  be 
the  Judge. 

Jesus  Dared  Always  to  Speak  the  Truth, 
Regardless  of  Results 

Verses  23-24 — Here  is  another  comparison. 
Its  language  is  ir(f|)|lse.  He  had  made  Caper- 
naum his  home,  but  the  city  did  not  love  him 
as  a  citizen.  First  comes  a  question — "And 
thou.  Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto 
heaven  ?"  Then  comes  the  fearful  answer — 
"Thou  shalt  go  down  unto  Hades."  Why? 
Because  that  favored  city  would  not  repent. 
Wicked  old  Sodom  would  have  repented  had 
it  had  such  an  opportunity.  So  in  the  judg- 
ment Sodom  should  fare  better  than  Caper- 
naum. Once  more  it  was  the  sentence  of  him 
who  was  to  be  the  Judge.  At  this  point  comes 
a  swift  transition.  Jesus  turns  suddenly  from 
invective  to  prayer.  He  ceases  to  contem- 
plate the  wickedness  of  the  Galilean  cities,  and 
thanks  God  for  his  way  in  revelation. 

Verses  25-26 — It  seems  strange  that  Jesus 
should  thank  God  that  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion were  hid  from  any  souls.  It  seems  espe- 
cially strange  that  he  should  rejoice  that  the 


Judgment  and  Mercy 

poor  and  ignorant  and  lowly  should  receive 
these  great  revelations.  But  here  is  comfort. 
There  is  no  law  to  keep  the  wise  and  prudent 
from  having  the  childlike  spirit.  Jesus  did 
not  contrast  the  wise  and  prudent  with  the  un- 
wise and  imprudent,  but  with  babes.  His  con- 
trast is  between  the  haughty,  conceited,  know- 
it-all  spirit  and  that  of  childhood.  Caiaphas 
was  one  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  Nicodemus 
was  one  of  the  babes.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  to  Christ  whatever  was  good  in  God's 
sight  was  good  in  his  own.  We  should  study 
to  develop  the  childlike  spirit. 

Christ  Makes  Claim  of  Absolute  Personal 
Union  with  God 

Verse  27 — This  verse  must  trouble  those  who 
deny  to  Christ  his  claims  of  union  with  God. 
"All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father."  No  union  between  men  can  be 
closed  than  that  between  father  and  son.  Why 
do  not  all  men  comprehend  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?  There  is  but  one  answer.  That 
God  is  Father  and  that  Christ  is  Son  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  those  to  whom  God 
shall  have  revealed  it.  To  the  "wise  and  pru- 
dent" this  revelation  does  not  come.  How  can  ' 
a  man  know  God  ?  Only  as  Christ  makes 
the  personal  revelation.  Men  did  not  know 
Christ,  but  God  knew  him.  Men  did  not  know 
God,  but  Christ  knew  him,  and  each  became 
for  the  other  a  revelation  to  the  world  of  what 
he  was. 

Verses  28-30 — And  now  comes  the  call  of 
love.  It  needs  no  exposition.  It  leaves  out 
no  one.  Listen  to  that  "all."  Is  there  any- 
one who  does  not  labor?  Where  is  he?  Is 
there  anyone  who  does  not  need  rest  ?  Where 
is  he  ? 

How  will  Christ  give  rest  ?  By  making  us 
yoke-wearers  and  burden-bearers.  How  shall 
we  learn  to  find  rest  in  service?  Only  by 
learning  of  him. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — It  is  not  opportunity  but  surrender 
to  Christ  that  makes  the  Christian.  Neg- 
lected opportunities  become  our  self-inflicted 
penalties.  If  we  do  not  wear  Christ's  yoke 
we   certainly  wear  the  world's. 

Many  people  whp  make  no  profession  of  re- 
ligion declare  that  if  they  had  heard  Christ 
in  person  they  would  have  responded  joyfully 
to  his  invitation.  And  many  who  assert  the 
utmost  loyalty  to  Christ  display  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  every  form  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity. Such  professions  are  open  to  ques- 
tion. We  know  from  his  own  testimony  that 
Jesus  was  rejected  by  those  to  whom  he 
preached,  and  that  in  foretelling  his  own  death 
he  affirmed  that  his  end  would  be  more  cruel 
than  what  any  of  his  messengers  had  suffered 
(Matt.  21  :37-39).  Human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  today  as  it  was  then.  Possibly  those 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  offers  of  salvation 
today  would  not  have  accepted  those  of¥ers 
when  made  by  the  Lord  in  person,  any  more 
than  did  the  cities  in  which  his  mighty  works 
were  actually  performed  (v.  20).  Our  Lord 
himself  taught  that  opposition  to  the  truth  was 
rather  opposition  to  the  fact  than  to  the  form, 
to  the  message  than  to  the  messenger  (Luke 
16:31). 

The  two  cities  which  Jesus  specifically  men- 
tions as  repudiating  his  work  and  scorning 
his  warnings  apparently  represent  two  opposite 
classes,  since  Bethsaida  (v.  21)  was  a  trading 
mart  and  Chorazin  a  fashionable  residence 
place. 

Salvation  the  Result  Not  of  Opportunity 

But  of  Repentance 
Verse     23 — Capernaum     had    been  indeed 
greatly  favored  in  being  the  home  of  Jesus 


(Matt.  4:1),  and  so  a  witness  of  his  "many 
wonderful  works."  It  was  in  Capernaum  that 
he  wrought  such  marvels  as  made  other  cities 
jealous  (Luke  4:23).  But  not  all  the  people 
of  a  community  are  reached  by  even  the  most 
powerful  revival.  Capernaum  represented  the 
Jewish  nation  in  its  opportunities  and  its  sin- 
ful disregard  of  them.  No  nation  has  had 
greater  evidences  of  divine  care  than  America. 
But  America  is  saved  not  by  opportunity  but 
by  repentance. 

Verse  24 — The  finest  gifts  cannot  save  the 
stubbornly  rebellious.  The  Jew  rejected  Christ 
and  lost.  The  eastern  world  corrupted  the 
gospel  message,  but  the  western  world  accepted 
it  and  rose  from  obscurity  to  greatness.  The 
"ruins  of  empire"  have  always  attracted  the 
serious  study  of  the  scholar.  Jesus  says  that 
the  man  or  the  city  or  the  empire  which  re- 
jects him  will  be  cast  down. 

But  our  Lord  makes  a  most  impressive  com- 
parison between  Old  Testament  limitations  and 
New  Testament  privileges.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  from  the  favored  children  on 
the  avenue  than  from  the  children  of  the 
slums.  Boston  should  have  a  higher  moral 
standard  than  Uganda.  God's  judgments  upon 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  were 
impressive ;  but  they  were  also  significant  of 
the  severer  condemnation  and  penalty  which 
must  await  the  continuing  in  sin  after  the 
light  of  the  gospel  has  shone  upon  a  soul  or  a 
land. 

The  Gospel  Truth  Takes  Root  Most 
Readily  in  Humble  Souls 

Verse  25 — It  was  always  thrown  up  to  Jesus 
that  his  converts  were  from  among  the  lowly 
(John  7:48-49).  Jesus  replied  with  enthusiasm 
that  such  souls  were  good  soil  for  the  gospel 
seed.  A  vain,  proud,  self-sufficient  man  seldom 
surrenders  to  his  would-be  Saviour.  It  is  the 
"poor  in  spirit"  who  find  precious  the  life  of 
the  kingdom  (Matt.  5:3).  Paul  also  bears  wit- 
ness that  few  of  the  rich  and  powerful  and 
dominant  class  were  converted  (I.  Cor.  i  :26). 
Leaders  of  society  are  seldom  leaders  in  the 
church.  The  popular  orator  seldom  is  heard 
in  the  prayer  meeting.  But  Jesus  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  taunts  of  his  enemies.  He  knows 
that  society  is  always  saved  from  below ;  that 
states  are  saved  by  the  common  people  rather 
than  by  the  savant ;  that  churches  flourish 
better  in  life's  valleys  than  on  the  hills. 

Verse  27 — It  is  not  "Nature"  that  reveals  a 
saving,  comforting  God,  but  the  Son.  He  who 
does  not  see  God  in  Christ  will  not  find  God 
in  science  or  art  of  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
heavens  reveal  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  God's  handiwork;  but  Christ 
reveals  the  Father,  and  the  attempt  to  heal 
the  sin-sickness  of  the  soul  by  a  remedy  which 
was  cast  aside  as  insufficient  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Man  Must  Always  Wear  Yoke,  but  He  Has 
Choice  Between  Yokes 

Verse  28-*We  talk  a  great  deal  today  about 
the  world's  unrest  But  the  unrest  of  the  soul 
was  what  impressed  Jesus  nineteen  centuries 
ago.  The  great  St.  Augustine  was  in  the  right 
when  he  said  that  God  created  man  for  himself 
and  that  he  would  never  find  rest  save  in  God. 
The  very  men  who  are  preaching  substitutes 
for  the  gospel  reveal  in  their  books  their  own 
disquietude  of  soul. 

Verse  29 — We  should  put  the  emphasis  in 
this  verse  upon  "my"  rather  than  upon  "yoke." 
Christians  are  not  under  the  yoke  and  un- 
believers free.  Our  Lord  does  not  draw  a  con- 
trast between  service  and  freedom,  but  be- 
tween his  service  and  the  devil's  service.  It 
is  only  a  choice  of  yokes.  The  yoke  of  our 
heavenly  Master  is  made  easy  to  our  necks  and 
light  to  our  feeble  strength,  while  the  yoke 
of  the  world  grows  heavier  the  longer  we  wear 
it  and  becomes  the  more  hateful  the  more 
we  realize  its  horrors.  Where  the  heart  goes 
with  the  service,  as  in  the  care  of  our  children 
or  the  defense  of  our  flag,  the  service  is  a 
delight,  and  we  enjoy  service  more  than  un- 
restricted freedom.  The  longer  we  wear 
Christ's  yoke  the  more  we  love  it,  while  those 
who  serve  only  the  world  mourn  in  old  age. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  September  8,  1912 

Topic — The  spiritual  harvest — Luke  10:1-2. 

We  are  in  the  harvest  time  of  the  year. 
Many  crops  are  already  garnered,  but  many 
still  remain  to  be  brought  in  from  the  fields. 
The  thought  of  the  nation  always  centers  for 
a  time  on  this  special  event  of  the  year.  More 
in  importance  to  the  nation  than  the  various 
so-called  "industries"  is  the  ingathering  of  the 
corn,  the  cotton,  the  flax,  the  vegetables  on 
which  life  depends.  A  prosperous  year  is  one 
of  abundant  harvests.  It  is  eminently  fit  at 
such  a  season  for  the  church  of  Christ  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  "the  spiritual  harvest." 

1.  There  must  have  been  for  an  earthly  har- 
vest a  preparation  of  the  soil  and  a  sowing  of 
the  seed.  So  must  there  be  for  a  spiritual 
harvest.  To  sow  seed  on  a  last  year's  field 
without  plowing  and  harrowing  is  to  waste 
effort.  Every  farmer  knows  that.  It  is  equally 
true  of  that  field  which  is  a  single  human 
heart.  How  much  more,  how  very  much  more 
important  is  it,  when  the  field  is,  as  Jesus 
said  it  was,  the  world.  Harvests,  especially 
spiritual  ones,  are  never  reaped  when  there  are 
none.  That  is  why  so  many  efforts  at  revivals 
fail.  To  say  "Go  to  !  We  will  have  a  revival," 
is  folly  when  there  has  been  no  breaking  up 
of  soil,  no  harrowing,  no  sowing. 

2.  There  must  have  been  reapers  prepared 
who  are  competent.  To  send  a  man  with 
cradle,  or  sickle,  or  scythe  into  a  field  of 
ripened  grain  who  does  not  know  how  to  use 
such  implements  is  useless.  A  man  who  does 
not  know  the  human  heart  can  bring  in  no 
garnered  sheaves  of  souls.  I  have  heard  re- 
vivalists call  for  workers  to  go  among  audi- 
ences to  which  they  have  preached,  and  bid 
them  bring  sinners  to  the  altar  to  find  Christ. 
I  have  known  young  zealots,  hardly  more  than 
boys  or  girls,  to  answer  the  call  who  found 
themselves  at  once  useless  in  the  work  because 
they  were  utterly  unprepared.    Zeal  is  abso- 


lute weakness  when  it  is  not  according  to 
knowledge.  It  will  not  do  in  the  spiritual 
harvest  field  to  hack  ignorantly  at  ripened 
grain.  These  two  conditions,  preparation  of 
the  field  and  knowledge  of  spiritual  methods, 
seem  absolutely  essential  to  the  ingathering 
of  the  spiritual  harvest. 

Consider  now  the  method  of  Jesus.  It  was 
the  method  of  the  master  harvest  man. 

1.  He  had  himself  done  the  preliminary 
work.  Read  verse  i.  "After  these  things  the 
Lord  appointed."  After  what  things?  After 
the  long  months  of  ministry  far  and  wide  over 
Palestine;  after  teaching,  miracle,  parable  and 
example  of  the  life  one  must  live  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  people  had  long  been  ex- 
pectant of  the  promised  kingdom,  and  he  had 
touched  to  vibration  this  popular  chord  of 
expectation.  As  the  farmer  of  those  days 
could  not  alone  reap  the  harvest,  so  could 
not  Jesus.  There  must  be  others  to  help,  and 
so  he  took  the  next  necessary  step. 

2.  He  sent  out  laborers  whom  he  had  him- 
self trained.  Their  number  was  seventy.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  word 
"others"  means  others  than  the  twelve  whom 
we  know  as  apostles.  If  so,  Jesiis  had  at  this 
time  at  least  eighty-two  adherent  believers 
whom  he  considered  to  be  fit  to  undertake  the 
work  of  evangelization.  These  seventy  be- 
came his  forerunners,  not  his  followers.  The 
verse  interests  me  because  it  suggests  a  larger 
number  of  disciples  than  we  are  wont  to  think 
his  ministry  had  at  this  time  made.  Let  us 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  his  religious  enemies  he  was  strong 
with  the  common  people.  There  are  doubtless 
many  of  the  people  of  his  time  rejoicing  now 
in  the  presence  of  their  King  of  whom  the 
world  has  not  known.  These  seventy  mission- 
aries were  both  preparers  and  conservers. 
They  both  sowed  and  reaped.  There  was,  I 
believe,  many  a  city  like  Sychar  in  which 
people  believed,  first  because  of  the  testimony 


of  the  seventy  and  last  because  they  saw  and 
heard  him,  himself.   

3.  His  labor  of  sowing  and  reaping  was 
over  a  widely  extended  field.  Notice  the 
phrase  "every  city  and  place  [to]  which  he 
himself  was  about  to  come."  What  a  worker 
he  was  !  Intent,  intelligent,  tireless.  "I  must 
work  the  work"  was  always  in  his  mind.  "My 
Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work" 
was  the  consuming  thought  of  his  soul.  The 
nearest  approach  to  him  in  tirelessness,  in- 
telligence and  intensity  was  made  by  Paul,  the 
winged  wheel.  For  Paul,  as  for  Jesus,  the  field 
was  the  world.   

4.  The  laborers  in  the  spiritual  harvest  must 
be  sent  forth  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  No 
others  can  hope  for  a  spiritual  blessing  upon 
their  reaping.  Verse  2  is  literally  packed  with 
a  divine  message  to  us.  Reapers  do  not  grow 
on  bushes.  They  do  not  come  out  of  mere 
profession.  They  come  as  reply  to  the  prayers 
of  the  people  of  God.  The  laborers  in  the 
world's  great  harvest  field  must  have  upon 
them  the  seal  that  they  are  sent  by  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest.  

As  in  the  day  of  the  seventy,  so  is  it  now. 
China  is  a  harvest  field.  Korea  is  white  with 
its  ripened  grain.  The  islands  of  the  ocean 
are  covered  with  waving  grain  waiting  for  the 
cradle  of  the  reaper.  The  voice  of  the  spiritual 
harvest  is  borne  to  us  daily,  crying,  "Pray  ye 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest."  "Each  breeze 
that  sweeps  the  ocean  brings  tidings  from 
afar."  What  an  opportunity  is  before  the 
church  of  God.  The  sowing  of  the  handful  of 
corn  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  is  already 
answering  in  fruit  that  shakes  like  Lebanon. 
Let  us  fall  on  our  knees  and  pray.  What  a 
Saviour  is  our  Saviour !  Let  us  sing  anew  the 
wonderous  song : 

"Man  of  Sorrows !    What  a  name 
For  the  Son  of  God  who  came 
Ruined  sinners  to  reclaim  ! 

Hallelujah  !   What  a  Saviour." 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 


COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


September  15,  1912 

IN   THE   SCHOOL  OF  PRAYER 

Topic — "Getting  the  most  from  prayer."  Psalms 
34 : 1-22. 

A  mystery,  a  reality — such  is  prayer.  The 
wise  men  write  learned  books,  endeavoring 
to  explain  prayer's  processes  and  power  on 
psychological  grounds,  but  we  turn  from  these 
unsatisfied.  By  a  sense  beyond  explanation  we 
know  that  prayer  is  not  merely  some  higher 
science,  some  sublimated  law,  some  psycho- 
logical reaction.  Prayer  is  best  understood  in 
simplest  terms.  We  grasp  its  reality  most 
clearly  when  our  minds  are  most  childlike. 
Prayer  is  just  asking  God  for  what  we  need, 
and  expecting  him  to  answer  our  prayers  ac- 
cording to  his  greater  wisdom.  The  Jesus 
prescription  for  prayer  is  sufficient :  "Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive." 

The  warrant  for  human  prayer  is  found  in 
the  character  of  God. 

They  get  most  from  prayer  who  put  most 
into  prayer,  of  time,  interest,  faith  and  knowl- 
edge.  . 

Affection  understands  what  is  mysterious  to 
science.  Loving  trust  finds  none  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  prayer  which  stagger  the  learned 
critics.  To  the  devoted  heart  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  great  God  who  loves  his  own, 
prizes  their  confidence  and  delights  to  fulfill 
their  requests.  Because  God  is  God,  and  cares 
for  his  children  with  a  love  passing  that  of 


an  earthly  parent,  he  fulfills  to  them  all  of  the 
offices  of  a  father.   

"Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 
And  scan  his  work  in  vain ; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter. 
And  he  will  make  it  plain. 

"Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence. 
He  hides  a  smiling  face." 

Ordinarily,  they  get  the  most  from  prayer 
who  are  most  in  prayer. 

The  platform  of  prevailing  prayer  is  labeled, 
"Thy  will  be  done."  A  sense  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, and  of  his  right  to  decide  what  is 
best,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  all  of  his  decisions, 
must  underlie  all  approach  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  The  Gethsemane  garden  cry,  "Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,"  is  fundamental 
to  the  entire  Christian  idea  of  prayer.  Stub- 
born self-will  can  command  no  ,jfavors  from 
heaven.   . 

In  the  school  of  prayer  the  great  life  les- 
sons are  learned.  There  it  is  that  a  sense  of 
relations  and  proportions  is  acquired,  so  that 
life  is  not  distorted,  with  the  nonessentials 
first  and  the  essentials  last.  It  is  a  profound 
education  for  any  soul  to  grasp  the  truth  that 
God  is  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  Then 
all  lesser  truths  and  facts  fall  into  proper 
relationship.  A  sense  of  humility  and  teach- 
ableness follows  naturally.    One  is  brought  into 


spiritual  fellowship  with  all  the  family  of  God's 
praying  children  as  he  kneels  before  the 
throne ;  prayer  is  a  real  school  of  brotherhood. 
The  elusive  peace  which  the  world  so  vainly 
pursues  becomes  the  possession  of  the  one  who 
enters  often  into  the  prayer  closet.  Strength, 
wisdom,  contentment,  power,  all  await  the 
pupil  in  the  school  of  prayer. 

"There  is  a  spot  where  spirits  blend. 
Where   friend  holds   fellowship  with  friend, 
Through  sundered  far ;  by  faith  they  meet 
Around  the  common  mercy  seat. 

"There,  there  on  eagle  wings  we  soar. 
And  time  and  sense  seem  all  no  more. 
And  heaven  comes  down  our  souls  to  greet. 
And  glory  crowns  the  mercy  seat." 

Poise  of  soul  is  acquired  in  the  school  of 
prayer.   

Every  growing  life  needs  periods  of  de- 
tachment. "Come  ye  apart,"  is  the  Master's 
word  to  all  his  disciples.  Freedom  from  de- 
pendence upon  and  entanglement  with  the 
world  is  won  by  him  who  goes  apart  to  pray. 
In  this  experience  of  isolation  and  meditation 
he  realizes  himself,  as  well  as  God.  George 
Herbert's  injunction  is  wise  : 

"By  all  means  use  some  times  to  be  alone ; 
Salute  thyself,  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 
Dare  to  look  within  thy  chest,  for  it  is  thine 
own, 

And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  findest 
there." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Mission  Brought  Liberty  to  Child  Slave 

The  Presbyterian  city  mission  of  Dallas  has 
borne  the  leading  part  in  the  romantic  rescue 
of  a  little  Danish  girl  of  aristocratic  birth 
from  an  outrageous  slavery  in  that  city.  The 
woman  resident  of  the  mission  house  noticed 
the  child  as  she  piteously  tramped  back  and 
forth  between  an  evil  house  across  the  street 
and  a  saloon  on  the  corner,  fetching  beer 
for  the  inmates.  Sometimes  she  made  twenty 
such  trips  a  day.  The  child  even  in  winter 
weather  was  without  shoes,  stockings  and  un- 
derclothing. The  sympathetic  resident  soon 
got  acquainted  and  gained  the  girl's  confidence. 
She  gave  her  name  as  Hella  Jorgenson  and 
her  age  as  11.  She  declared  she  did  not  be- 
long to  the  horrible  surroundings  in  which  she 
lived,  but  had  been  placed  there  to  board  by 
a  man  who  had  taken  her  when  her  father 
and  mother  died. 

Investigation  and  correspondence  proved  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Baron  and  Lady  A.  A. 
Jorgenson,  said  to  have  been  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  who  had  lived  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  where  Baron  Jorgenson  rep- 
resented his  homeland  as  consul  general.  By 
sad  fatality  both  father  and  mother  died  there 
of  smallpox,  and  in  their  last  hours  they  com- 
mitted their  little  daughter  to  the  care  of  their 
butler,  who  was  sworn  to  take  her  back  to  her 
relatives  in  Denmark.  The  contemptible  villain 
instead  brought  her  to  Dallas  and  placed  her 
in  this  house  of  shame,  while  he  maneuvered 
to  collect  a  ransom  for  her  restoration  to  her 
kinsfolk.  Of  course  when  the  mission  got  hold 
of  the  case  the  rascal's  hope  of  ransom  disap- 
peared. The  child's  relatives  were  communi- 
cated with,  and  by  this  time  she  is  safe  with 
them  in  the  native  land  of  her  parents.  Little 
Hella,  it  is  said,  will  inherit  a  considerable 
estate.   

Statistical  Showing  of  Cuban  Missions 

Both  of  the  greater  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States — "U.  S.  A."  and 
"U.  S." — are  at  work  in  Cuba.  The  mission- 
aries representing  the  Atlanta  board  are  at 
work  in  Santa  Clara  province  only  ;  those  rep- 
resenting the  New  York  board  are  found  in 
the  provinces  of  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matan- 
zas  and  Santa  Clara.  There  is  no  overlapping 
of  effort — even  in  Santa  Clara  province,  where 
both  forces  are  found,  they  occupy  different 
towns.  The  mission  of  the  Atlanta  board  in- 
cludes five  churches,  with  three  ministers  and 
four  teachers — ladies — from  the  United  States, 
and  three  ministers  and  nine  teachers  from 
among  the  Cubans.  There  are  also  four  Cuban 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  church  mem- 
bership is  500  ;  the  Sunday  school  membership 
700.    Day  school  attendance  is  280. 

The  ministerial  membership  of  the  presby- 
tery that  represents  the  New  York  board — 
counting  both  Americans  and  Cubans — -is 
twenty,  of  whom  three  only  are  out  of  active 
service.  The  seventeen  in  active  work  are 
pastors  of  the  seventeen  churches  on  the  pres- 
byterial  roll.  Seven  more  Cubans  have  been 
licensed  to  preach,  although  not  yet  ordained, 
and  there  are  ten  other  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  total  membership  of  the  seven- 
teen congregations  is  1,064.  The  twenty-five 
Sunday  schools  enroll  nearly  1,400  officers, 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  giving  of  the 
churches  last  year  aggregated  $2,283. 

"Occupying  the  Land"  in  Africa 

Dr.  Stiles  F.  Johnson  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  in  the  Kamerun  country,  Africa,  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  founding  of  the  new 
outpost  in  the  Yebekolo  country,  illustrating 
the  dash  and  decisiveness  with  which  new  ter- 
ritory is  seized  by  aggressive  missionaries.  A 
previous  attempt  to  open  the  Yebekolo  country 
had  failed  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  reign- 
ing chief  in  that  region.  Two  teachers  who 
were  placed  in  the  chief's  town  soon  came 
back  saying  that  they  were  unwelcome  there 
and  could  do  nothing.  The  German  officer  in 
charge  of  the  section,  though  he  has  shown 
himself  in  every  other  way  most  friendly  to  the 
missionaries,  advised  in  this  case  that  the  mis- 
sion would  better  not  try  to  establish  itself 
where  it  was  so  plainly  not  wanted. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Beanland  were  not 
men  to  surrender  to  difficulties  so  easily  as 


that.  They  started  for  the  hostile  village,  ac- 
companied by  a  school  teacher  and  an  evan- 
gelist, besides  workmen  with  tools  and  materials 
ready  to  build  a  house.  They  also  took  along 
two  extra  teachers  to  be  located  at  any  con- 
venient point  that  might  be  found.  Forty- 
five  miles  on  the  journey  to  their  destination — 
about  half  way — they  came  to  a  large  town 
which  seemed  promising.  But  the  chief  there 
was  almost  dumfounded  when  his  unexpected 
visitors  suddenly  appeared  and  calmly  remarKed 
that  they  proposed  to  start  a  school  in  his 
village  with  two  teachers  who  would  arrive  in 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  begin  instruction.  Would 
he  not,  they  asked,  show  them  at  once  the 
house  in  which  the  teachers  would  teach  and 
the  other  houses  in  which  they  would  live  ? 
Amazed  as  he  was,  the  chief  was  equal  to  the 
demand  upon  him,  and  without  hesitation  desig- 
nated at  once  two  houses  for  the  uses  desired. 
In  recognition  of  his  courtesy  the  missionaries 
promptly  opened  a  tin  of  sardines  for  the 
chief  and  the  complaisant  African  let  it  be 
known  that  by  this  distinguished  compliment 
he  was  fully  rewarded  for  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  his  guests. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  of  a  self-assured 
attack,  the  missionaries  went  on  to  try  the  same 
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tactics  on  the  chief  who  had  formerly  been 
so  unfriendly.  Happily,  they  found  him  on  the 
road  about  five  miles  from  his  home,  bound 
to  market  at  the  government's  station.  He, 
too,  was  well  nigh  shaken  out  of  his  royal 
dignity  when  he  was  promptly  told,  without 
any  suggestion  of  a  request,  that  a  school  would 
be  set  up  in  his  town.  The  chief  replied  that  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  be  at  home  for  several 
days,  but  the  contented  missionary  rejoinder 
was  simply  that  the  missionaries  would  still  be 
there  when  he  came  back.  So  making  the  best 
of  the  situation  the  chief  told  them  to  consult 
his  son,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  during 
his  absence.  The  son,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
village,  rather  grudgingly  granted  them  a  couple 
of  houses  to  stay  in  until  his  father  returned. 
Dr.  Johnson  straightway  opened  a  clinic  in 
front  of  his  house  and  Mr.  Beanland  sent  a 
workman  to  the  woods  to  shoot  game.  When 
the  hunter  returned  the  missionary  opened  a 
market  for  fresh  meat,  and  soon  traded  oi¥ 
the  whole  supply  of  monkey  and  antelope 
flesh  to  the  delighted  natives  for  vegetables 
on  which  the  missionary  party  could  live  com- 
fortably while  they  stayed  in  town. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  native  teachers 
in  the  mission  party  was  set  to  work  in  the 
street  teaching  anybody  that  cared  to  come  and 
hear.  Thus,  after  five  days,  when  the  old  chief 
and  his  retinue  returned  from  their  tour,  they 
found  the  missionaries  intrenched  in  a  popu- 
larity out  of  which  nothing  within  the  chief's 
power  could  possibly  shake  them.  His  visitors 
were,  therefore,  not  a  whit  more  obsequious 
than  they  had  been  at  the  outset.    They  calmly 


told  the  chief  they  had  the  place  picked  out 
where  they  were  going  to  build  their  school- 
house  and  were  ready  to  pay  him  "spot  cash" 
for  it  then  and  there.  The  chief  demurred 
a  long,  long  time,  but  finally  could  find  no  ex- 
cuse for  deferring  the  matter  further  and 
grudgingly  accepted  the  payment  which  he  un- 
derstood perfectly  well  bound  him  to  let  the 
mission  alone.  So  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bean- 
land returned  to  Metet  feeling  satisfied  that  the 
gospel  stake  had  been  driven  so  deep  into 
Yebekolo  soil  that  it  could  never  be  pulled  out. 

Hainan's  Pioneer  Native  Pastor 

The  first  ordination  of  a  Christian  minister 
in  the  island  of  Hainan  took  place  in  June, 
when  Hainan  Presbytery  laid  ordaining  hands 
on  Mr.  Vang  Deng  Tin  and  installed  him  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Nodoa,  which  is  the 
only  fully  organized  Presbyterian  congregation 
yet  established  within  the  island.  The  serv- 
ice was  one  of  the  very  greatest  interest  to 
the  Chinese,  and  some  of  them  walked  fifteen 
miles  under  a  tropical  sun  in  order  to  be 
present.  At  the  same  meeting  of  presbytery 
Rev.  W.  M.  Campbell  was  elected  commissioner 
to  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  with  which  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hainan  has  been  connected  since  the 
Synod  of  China  was  set  off  as  an  independent 
denomination.  Hainan  was  not  thought  ready 
to  go  with  the  Chinese  church,  and  an  attempt 
to  connect  it  with  the  Phillippines  was  unsuc- 
cessful, so  that  the  connection  with  Iowa  was 
finally  made  as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Evangelizing  "Worst  Place  in  Japan" 

The  Shinkawa  settlement  in  Kobe  is  declared 
to  stand  in  the  heart  of  "the  worst  center  of 
poverty,  dirt  and  crime  in  all  Japan."  The 
"headworker"  is  Mr.  Kagawa,  a  graduate  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  theological  school 
at  Kobe.  He  has  been  at  work  in  this  be- 
nighted spot  for  two  years,  and  has  in  that 
time  gathered  together  a  band  of  thirty  Chris- 
tians, most  of  whom  have  been  saved  from 
the  most  abject  degradation.  Many  others  are 
inquiring.  A  number  of  the  converts  have  be- 
come street  preachers  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  prayer  meeting  of  the  settlement  has  a 
customary  attendance  of  about  fifty. 

Missionary  Brevities 

The  work  of  W.  M.  Vories  at  Hachiman, 
Japan,  is  expanding  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
He  was  at  first  a  teacher  in  the  government 
school  at  Hachiman,  but  the  Buddhists  pro- 
cured his  dismissal  because  he  was  so  con- 
stantly engaged  in  Christian  work  outside  of 
school  hours.  They  simply  multiplied  his  Chris- 
tian activities.  He  has  just  completed  a  three- 
story  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  railway  men, 
for  which  he  obtained  funds  in  America. 

Encouraging  responses  come  from  many 
societies,  especially  those  in  Iowa,  concerning 
the  New  China  movement.  The  call  for  mis- 
sion study  literature  also  shows  increasing  in- 
terest in  China,  the  new  textbook  for  both 
woman's  societies  and  Westminster  guild  being 
"China's  New  Day,"  by  Headland,  and  that  for 
children  "Young  China  Hunters,"  by  the  same 
author. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Daniel — "the  beautiful  life" — was  the 
theme  of  Mrs.  Goodman  of  Hyde  Park,  leading 
the  Friday  morning  meeting.  The  Africa  map 
talk,  given  by  Miss  Giles  of  Second  church, 
alluding  to  the  problem  how  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Islam,  mentioned  the  Harvard  School  of 
Missions  and  its  special  training  for  the  Mos- 
lem field.  Anyone  desiring  copies  of  this  talk 
for  the  September  meetings  may  have  them 
upon  request.  The  conference  planned  for 
years  between  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Southern  Persia  and  our 
East  and  West  Persia  missions  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  policy  and  plans  for  the  work  in 
Persia,  has  taken  place  this  summer  in 
Hamadan.  It  is  at  Hamadan  that  the  graves 
of  Mordecai  and  Esther  are  still  shown,  but  a 
monument  of  yet  greater  interest  to  us  is  the 
Lilly  Reid  Holt  Memorial  hospital  there. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Spiritual  Socialism 

Socialism  and  Character,  by  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der.  The  author  of  this  remarkable  and  elo- 
quent book  is  a  socialist  who  is  not  only  class- 
conscious  but  God-conscious.  Her  socialism 
on  the  one  hand  is  of  the  revolutionary  kind, 
the  last  kind  one  would  associate  with  a 
Wellesley  professor,  and  her  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  that  deeply  spiritual,  mystical, 
type.  Miss  Scudder — if  she  will  accept  our 
apology  for  indicating  her  living  faith  by  a 
dry  label — being  a  "high  churchwoman."  Her 
book,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  protest 
against  the  idea  that  socialism  is  necessarily 
materialistic.  In  the  second  place  it  is  an  in- 
quiry into  the  kind  of  character  needed  if 
socialism  is  to  be  a  success,  and  the  effect  of 
socialism  itself  in  molding  character.  As  to 
the  coming  of  socialism,  Miss  Scudder  says: 
"For  should  socialism  arrive  otherwise  than  as 
the  result  of  an  inward  transformation,  affect- 
ing the  deep  spring  of  will  and  love,  it  would 
prove  the  worst  disaster  of  any  experdment  in 
collective  living  that  the  world  has  seen.  .  .  . 
It  would  involve  immensely  elaborated  ma- 
chinery. Unless  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
be  in  the  wheels,  one  foresees  them  grinding 
destruction.''  That  living  spirit,  thinks  Miss 
Scudder,  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  religion, 
and  by  religion  she  means  something  very 
definite  and  not  so  very  "new":  "That  vision 
of  perfection  which  Christian  teachers  hold 
aloft  will  always  be  needed.  But  the  shadow  of 
the  cross  must  always  fall  along  a  path  where 
the  vision  of  perfection  sheds  its  light."  Miss 
Scudder's  view  of  the  form  which  religion 
will  more  and  more  assume — she  thinks 
Catholicism  more  in  accord  with  socialism  than 
the  more  individualistic  expressions  of  Chris- 
tianity— is  very  debatable,  but  that  she  writes 
from  the  fullness  of  a  deep  Christian  experi- 
ence is  evident.  And  as  to  the  main  con- 
tention of  her  book,  the  only  criticism  that  can 
be  offered  is  contained  in  a  pregnant  sentence 
of  Professor  G.  B.  Foster's  on  this  subject : 
"After  all,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  possess  the 
character  which  is  necessary  that  socialism 
shall  be  a  success,  we  will  be  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  goods  that  socialism  offers 
us" — and  that  "immensely  elaborated  ma- 
chinery" may  be  avoided.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

New  Fiction 

The  Principal  Girl,  by  J.  C.  Snaith. 
English  aristocracy  and  "the  profession"  are 
triumphantly  blended  in  this  tale  of  a  young 
peer  who  runs  off  with  a  chorus  girl  in  spite 
of  his  parents'  horror.  There  is  a  charming 
story  in  the  situation,  for  the  chorus  girl  is 
the  brightest  new  star  in  the  theatrical  firma- 
ment and  belongs  to  an  older  aristocracy  than 
that  of  the  heir  to  the  barony — the  aristocracy 
of  the  stage  :  the  principal  girl's  grandmother 
had  played  with  John  Peter  Kendall  and  Mr. 
Macready  !  With  a  most  whimsical  touch,  with 
humor  and  exquisite  irony  and  not  a  little 
genuineness,  Mr.  Smith  makes  marriage  a  very 
successful  affair  for  this  interesting  pair. 
There  are  times  when  the  book  seems  over- 
burdened with  "style" ;  when  the  author's 
idiosyncracies  of  method,  instead  of  seeming 
so  essential  a  part  of  his  individuality — -as  in 
"Araminta,"  for  instance — appear  to  be  a  lit- 
tle banal.  But  this  will  not  affect  one's  en- 
joyment of  the  delightful  "Principal  Girl." 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

Halcyone,  by  Elinor  Glyn.  It  is  difficult  to 
criticise  Mrs.  Glyn's  latest  effusion  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  hit  the  right  key  between  amuse- 
ment and  disgust  and  not  appear  to  be  merely 
flippant.  The  story  has  to  do  with  an  English 
girl's  regeneration  of  a  clever  but  iconoclastic 
Oxford  man — a  theme  not  incapable  of  sane 
treatment  and  certainly  not  of  necessity  de- 
sen-ing  the  sentimentality  with  which  it  is  en- 
cased here.  Mrs.  Glyn  has  entirely  discarded 
the  method  of  her  earlier  notorious  novel,  so 
it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  criticism  is  of- 
fered. It  is  rather  the  elaborate  absurdity  of 
the  plot,  the  silliness  of  the  whole  conception 
that  forces  one  to  reflect  sadly  upon  the 
hideous  futility  of  this  sort  of  writing.  [D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 


The  Turnstile,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  A  big 
novel  in  some  ways,  it  is  all  the  more  disap- 
pointing to  find  it  steering  so  close  to  medi- 
ocrity in  others.  The  political  novel  must  be 
intensely  well  done  to  be  effectual ;  and  when 
we  find  Mr.  Mason's  hero,  a  young  Captain 
Rames  who  has  headed  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion to  the  south  pole,  breaking  into  politics, 
taking  the  house  of  commons  by  storm  in  his 
maiden  speech,  and  doing  all  the  other  tradi- 
tional things,  we  feel  that  we  are  being  cajoled 
into  another  piece  of  political  writing  of  the 
sort  that  is  becoming  wearisome.  But  Mr. 
Mason  saves  the  day  by  making  the  south  pole 
expedition  which  had  served  as  his  hero's  sen- 
sational bid  for  a  political  career,  develop 
into  a  passion  for  which  the  captain  is  glad  to 
sacrifice  his  politics.  With  fine  irony,  the 
captain's  wife  has  given  up  her  ideals  for  him 
and  absorbed  herself  in  his  parliamentary  career 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  turns  idealist. 
All  this  is  very  much  as  it  happens  in  life,  and 
it  gives  the  story  a  big  effect  of  realism. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.30 
net. 

George  Wendern  Gave  a  Party,  by  John 
Inglis.  Under  an  assumed  name,  we  are  told, 
a  novelist  of  note  has  chosen  to  conceal  him- 
self in  order  to  make  an  experiment  with  his 
new  story.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  novel,  and 
difficult  to  identify;  we  haven't  yet  even 
hazarded  a  guess  as  to  its  authorship.  A 
quixotic  Englishman  finds  himself  involved  in 
a  crooked  business  deal  and  in  an  unhappy 
love  affair  at  the  same  time,  and  plans  to  cul- 
minate his  unfortunate  state  sensationally  at  a 
dinner  party.  Instead  of  being  a  tragedy  the 
party  very  happily  solves  his  difficulties — and 
they  all  live  happily  ever  after.  The  one  in- 
consistent note  in  the  book  is  the  heroine, 
whose  willingness  to  give  up  the  man  she  loves 
for  a  title  is  entirely  incongruous  with  the  in- 
telligence she  displays  in  other  respects.  On 
the  v/hole  the  book  is  interesting  and  well  done. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Cobweb  Cloak,  by  Helen  Mackay,  is 
a  thing  all  dreams  and  visions  and  enchant- 
ment, spun  on  a  gossamer  thread  of  faith  in 
beauty  that  is  like  a  belief  in  fairies  or  a  love 
of  children.  It  is  as  unlike  Mrs.  Mackay's 
trenchant  sketches  of  French  life  in  her 
"Houses  of  Glass"  as  anything  could  be;  it  is 
so  intensely  and  subtly  imaginative  that  only 
a  woman  of  exquisite  sensitiveness  could  have 
written  it.  The  setting  is  the  depths  of  a 
French  forest,  and  the  theme  is  a  symbolic 
treatment  of  the  soul  of  a  young  French  girl. 
The  cobweb  cloak — her  "soul  stuff,"  as  Brown- 
ing would  say — is  white  for  purity,  rosy  for 
happiness,  gray  in  the  twilight  for  dreams  and 
purple  for  its  inweaving  of  sorrow.  With  this 
equipment  her  contact  with  life  is  bound  to  be 
a  thing  of  startling  significance.  Mrs.  Mackay 
develops  from  this  material  a  novel  that  is 
rarely  beautiful.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Children  of  Alsace  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany) ;  and  Davidee  Birot  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons),  by  Rene  Bazin.  For  years  Rene  Bazin 
has  stood  in  French  literature  as  the  exponent 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  which  has  its 
antithesis  in  the  disbelieving  and  disillusioned 
Parisian  type.  In  these  two  novels,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  second  of  which  is  new,  M.  Bazin  takes  up 
arms  for  two  provincial  struggles  ;  namely,  the 
rebellion  of  the  people  of  Alsace  against  Ger- 
man invasion,  and  the  conflict  between  church 
and  state  for  the  control  of  public  education. 
Not  losing  sight  of  his  stories  in  his  zealous 
patriotic  pleading,  M.  Bazin  continues  to  be  an 
effective  novelist  as  well  as  an  impassioned  re- 
former. The  simplicity  of  his  work  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  traditions  of  French 
literature,  and  ought  to  be  much  more  congenial 
to  American  readers  than  the  more  erotic 
production  of  that  nation. 

An  American  Wooing,  by  Florence  Drum- 
mond,  might  be  described  as  a  book  of  travel 
impressions  that  is  not  a  bore.  We  are  frankly 
tired  of  stories  based  upon  naive  or  stupid  or 
vituperative  international  comparison ;  but  to 
see  America  through  the  eyes  of  the  vivid 
Scotch  girl  who  here  records  her  experiences  in 


Boston  and  Bar  Harbor  and  other  places  is 
something  of  an  adventure.  The  book  is  the 
result  of  the  author's  first  visit  to  America; 
but  what  a  relief  it  is  to  find  her,  instead  of 
merely  recording  her  impressions  through  a 
series  of  crudely-drawn  characters,  putting  them 
into  the  mouths  of  flesh-and-blood  people  who 
represent  very  cleverly  different  phases  of 
Americanism.  Three  romances  are  sketched 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  and  each  one  of  them 
holds  vital  interest.  We  hope  Miss  Drummond 
will  visit  us  again  and  continue  to  view  us  in 
this  kindly  fashion.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1.25  net. 

A  Man  in  the  Open,  by  Roger  Pocock.  Mr. 
Pocock  is  comparatively  new  to  American 
readers,  and  neither  is  it  generally  known  that 
he  is  a  brother  of  the  well-known  English 
actress,  Lena  Ashwell.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
chiefly  on  board  an  English  battleship  of  which 
his  father  was  commander,  and  upon  which  he 
underwent  a  rigorous  discipline  of  the  sort  he 
was  grateful  for  in  his  later  days  of  hardship 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  This  novel  is  laid 
in  that  glorious  country,  and  shows  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  that  is  extensive.  Its  story  is  dra- 
matic and  gripping,  besides,  so  that  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  outdoor  fiction  won't  want 
to  miss  the  "Man  in  the  Open."  [Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

The  Price  She  Paid,  by  David  Craham 
Phillips.  One  feels  that  the  posthumous  publi- 
cation of  so  inferior  a  story  as  this  one  is  a 
decided  injustice  to  a  novelist  who,  at  his 
best,  did  some  really  forceful  writing.  It  all 
has  the  semblance  of  incompletion — or,  per- 
haps, of  work  done  at  an  early  period  and  not 
of  the  kind  Mr.  Phillips  would  have  given  to  a 
publisher  without  thorough  revision,  at  least. 
A  New  York  girl's  career  in  love  and  art  is 
its  theme ;  and  the  gamut  she  runs  to  attain- 
ment makes  a  sordid  recital  of  realities  that 
seem,  somehow,  to  be  not  very  real  after  all. 
The  price  she  pays — her  eventual  sacrifice  of 
love — is  the  sordid  note  on  which  the  book 
ends.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Juvenile 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Travel  in  Italy, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Martin,  makes  a  charming 
guide  for  the  young  people  through  that  far-off 
wonder  world.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  so 
happily  infectious  that  the  reader  journeys 
right  along  with  an  American  family  in  which 
there  are  four  likable,  lively  children,  and  sees 
most  of  the  things  of  outstanding  historic  in- 
terest as  well  as  many  present-day  ways  of 
living,  through  their  alert,  characteristically 
American  eyes.  It  is  one  of  the  jolliest  kind 
of  book  journeys  where  the  information  comes 
along  incidentally ;  not  forced  on  one  like  a 
sugar-coated  pill.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Many  Lands,  by  Kath- 
arine Pyle,  contains  more  than  a  dozen  color- 
ful, characteristic  folk  tales  gleaned  from 
among  those  peoples  where  the  spirit  of  magic 
has  lived  richly.  Servian,  Hindu,  Cossack, 
Roman,  Italian  Japanese,  Scotch,  Norse,  Turk- 
ish, English,  Irish  and  our  own  Indian  all  have 
contributed  to  this  delightful  collection  which 
unites  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  common 
love  of  the  fairy  tale.  The  book  is  further 
made  lovely  by  illustrations  from  the  brush 
of  the  author.  [E.  P.  Button  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Born  an  Electrician,  by  Edwin  J.  Houston, 
belongs  to  that  large  class  of  well  intentioned 
but  pedantic  juveniles  that  sandwich  in  be- 
tween boyish  escapades,  many  set  descriptions 
of  the  boys  and  matter-of-fact  accounts  of 
their  more  serious  interests.  In  this  particular 
instance  numerous  electrical  experiments  are 
given  with  detailed  explanations  of  procedure 
and  the  reason  for  it.  [Union  Press,  Phila- 
delphia.   50  cents  net. 

Playtime  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls,  told 
in  story  form,  by  Emma  C.  Dowd.  Excellent 
suggestions  for  children's  entertainment,  pre- 
sented in  a  way  that  makes  it  desirable  to  give 
the  book  directly  to  the  child  instead  of  merely 
imparting  its  information.  [George  W.  Jacobs 
and  Company,  Philadelphia.    75  cents  net. 
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Is  the  Musical  Part  of  Your 
Service  Ail  That  It  Should  Be? 


of  tf)e 

ipreabgteriati'  (£I}urc]^ 


introduces  into  your  congregational 
worship  a  choice  selection  of  hymns, 
expressive  of  the  religion  of  today, 
lends  dignity  and  charm  to  the 
general  church  services,  and  tends 
to  develop  a  deeper,  richer  spirit  of  personal  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  worshiping  congregation. 

Over  200  Churches  are  Already  Using  This  Book 

After  a  fair  trial  their  unanimous  reports  are  of  this  tenor: 

"All  our  services  yesterday  took  tone  and  character  from  the  use  of  the  new 
Hymnal,  and  the  unusual  expressions  of  pleasure  and  approval  from  my  people  were 
most  gratifying."  Arthur  Worthington,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

"We  are  enjoying  the  service  of  praise  more  and  more  every  week  as  the  hymns 
become  familiar  to  the  congregation.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  new  life  and 
interest  so  manifest  in  the  choir  and  in  the  Sunday  service.  'The  Hymnal  Revised' 
cannot  be  surpassed."  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^  Fraser,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

Two  sizes  with  music,  in  five  styles  of  binding 
Prices  range  from  75  cents  to  $3.50 
Special  rates  for  introduction 


An  Edition  with  Hymns  Only  is  in  preparation  and 
will  probably  be  ready  about  October  1st 


Send  for  a  returnable  sample  copy  and  form  your  own  opinion 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 
New  York,  156  Fiftli  Avenue  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  Street 

Chicago,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue  Nashville,  415  Church  Street 

St.  Louis,  505  N.  Seventh  Street  Pittsburgh,  204  Fulton  Building 

Cincinnati,  420  Elm  Street 


The  Open  Hearth 


Political  Situation  and  Temperance 

Many  temperance  and  Anti-Saloon  League 
people,  and  especially  leaders  in  these  move- 
ments, are  expressing  regret  over  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  political  party,  fearful  that  it 
may  be  adverse  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  foundation  of  this  fear  is  lodged  largely 
in  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of  new  candidates 
into  the  field  interferes  with  programs  already 
made  up  for  legislatures,  governors,  etc.  But 
when  any  nationwide  movement  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  is  started  it  is  certain  to  interfere 
with  local  plans  in  many  places.  The  question 
must  be  settled  on  the  broader  view  of  the 
ultimate  good  of  all.  In  this  respect  the  Pro- 
gressive party  will  help  and  not  hinder  the  tem- 
perance cause.  If  in  the  beginning  it  should 
prevent  temporarily  advanced  local  option  legis- 
lation, it  offers  in  its  place  woman's  suffrage 
and  the  initiative  and  referendum  which  are 
great  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  liquor 
problem. 

We  may,  for  a  while,  be  disappointed  in  the 
vote  of  women.  But  when  womanhood  is  once 
educated  to  the  use  of  the  ballot  the  fires  will 
die  out  in  the  brewery  and  distillery  of  our 
nation.  Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  secretary  of 
the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  recently  de- 
clared against  the  initiative  and  referendum 
as  any  solution  for  the  liquor  problem.  League 
leaders  are  the  last  men  that  can  afford  to  take 
such  a  position.  Since  its  origin,  the  league 
has  gone  everywhere  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  local  option  as  simply  a  refendum  on  the 
saloon  question  by  wards,  cities,  townships  and 
counties.  We  have  repeatedly  told  the  people 
and  legislatures  that  the  passage  of  a  local 
option  law  would  not  close  a  single  saloon  of 
itself.  Not  until  the  people  of  their  own  voli- 
tion initiated  action  by  petition  under  the  law 
could  a  vote  be  had.  And  in  all  this  we  told 
them  the  truth,  and  it  was  our  strongest  plea. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  cannot  afford  to  fight 
that  doctrine  now  without  stultifying  itself 
and  crippling  its  influence.  In  the  last  Illinois 
legislature  the  liquor  traffic  fought  woman's 
suffrage  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  as 
hard  as  anti-saloon  bills,  showing  what  they 
think  these  two  measures  mean  to  them.  They 
are  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  Pro- 
gressive party.  It  is  true  that  the  initiative 
permits  the  wets  to  initiate  as  well  as  the 
drys.  So  does  local  option.  In  the  battle  for 
righteousness  we  welcome  all  forces  that  are 
fighting  to  enthrone  all  the  people  even  though 
it  come  without  our  particular  "brand  blown  in 
the  bottle.  James  K.  Shields, 

Former  Superintendent  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  Illinois. 


Equal  Suffrage  and  tlie  Bible 

Most  Christians  today  lay  claim  to  "a  whole 
Bible  for  my  creed."  In  reading  an  article  re- 
cently on  "Shall  Women  Vote?"  I  was  inter- 
ested in  noting  the  division  of  sentiment  among 
women  themselves. 

Then  I  began  to  inquire  as  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  the  subject.  I  thought  of  such 
passages  as  these:  "But  I  would  have  you 
know  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ 
and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man.  .  . 
"For  the  man  is  not- of  the  woman;  but  the 
woman  of  the  man,  for  neither  was  the  man 
created  for  the  woman  ;  but  the  woman  for  the 
man:  for  this  caus^, .ought  the  woman  to  have 
a  sign  of  authority  upon  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels."  .  .  .  "But  I  permit  not  a 
woman  to  teach,  nor  to  have  dominion  over 
a  man,  but  to  be  in  quietness.  For  Adam  was 
first  formed,  then  Eve,  and  Adam  was  not 
beguiled,  but  the  woman  being  beguiled  hath 
fallen  into  transgression :  but  she  shall  be  saved 
through  her  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in 
faith  and  love  and  sanctification  with  sobriety." 
Are  we  to  set  aside  these  passages  as  obsolete? 
If  so,  why  not  any  passages  which  do  not  fit 
in  with  the  sentiment  of  our  day  ?  Without 
doubt  there  are  women  in  our  country  who  are 
well  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Such  a  woman  is  Jane  Addams,  whose  speech 
in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  a  literary  gem.  Such  women,  however,  are 
the  exception  and  abnormal.  The  supreme  de- 
sire of  the  average  young  woman  is  to  become 
a  wife  and  mother.    The  majority  of  mothers 


in  America  do  a  large  part  of  their  own  work 
in  the  home.  They  live  quiet  lives  at  home 
and  should  not  be  forced  into  the  stern  arena 
of  politics.  By  the  eloquence  of  silent  example 
they  are  the  most  strenuous  orators  in  the  fight 
against  race  suicide. 

In  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  the  conservation  of  human 
life  is  being  emphasized,  but  human  life  be- 
comes extinct  when  motherhood  ceases  to  exist. 
I  believe  woman's  suffrage  militates  against 
the  conservation  of  American  motherhood. 

A  Watcher  of  the  Fire. 


A  Remedy  for  Rural  Decline 

Moses  bound  his  people  to  the  country  by 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  alienate  their 
lands  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Their  title 
never  utterly  lapsed.  This  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  protect  unfortunate  families.  Simi- 
larly we  must  protect  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people.  This  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing residence  upon  the  land  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  title.  Our  homestead  laws  make  the 
continued  residence  upon  the  land  for  five  years 
a  condition  of  title.  A  homesteader  can  then 
remove  and  leave  the  land  idle  and  the  coun- 
try again  empty  of  population.  The  condition 
of  residence  should  be  permanent.  If  he  sells 
to  another  that  purchaser  should  take  his  place 
on  the  land  to  gain  a  good  title.  If  such  a 
law  was  made  general  the  whole  country  prob- 
lem would  be  solved. 

The  curse  of  the  country  is  absentee  owner- 
ship and  tenantry.    The  soil  deteriorates,  the 


social  life  degenerates  and  the  churches  die. 
Schools  are  inferior  and  the  roads  are  neg- 
lected. The  tenants  may  be  morally  and  spirit- 
ually better  people  than  the  owners  of  the 
land,  but  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  the 
community  is  impossible.  Also  this  makes  farm 
products  high,  for  the  tenant  must  not  only 
get  his  own  living  from  the  farm,  but  also  a 
living  for  his  landlord.  Two  families  must 
live  from  the  work  of  one. 

When  nearly  everyone  lives  in  his  own  home 
and  cultivates  his  own  lands  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  different.  The  soil  is  carefully  culti- 
vated and  its  fertility  maintained,  social  rela- 
tions are  fostered,  schools  and  roads  have  at- 
tention. It  is  in  such  communities  that  coun- 
try churches  flourish.  J.  C.  Elliott. 


Professors  as  Vocational  Advisers 

Macalester  College  has  taken  a  step  to  supply 
cne  of  the  missing  elements  in  a  college  educa- 
tion in  the  appointment  of  "vocational  ad- 
visers" from  members  of  the  faculty,  to  one  of 
whom  each  student  is  assigned.  The  adviser 
is  to  be  a  friend  of  the  student  in  the  matter 
of  physical  and  social  health,  a  counselor  in 
choosing  a  vocation,  a  guide  in  mapping  out 
studies  preparatory  to  this  vocation  and  a 
parent  in  enforcing  industry  and  right  use  of 
college  opportunities.  It  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
work  with  a  definite  aim  in  view  and  see  the 
bearing  of  each  study  on  that  aim. 
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San  Francisco  —  North  California 


Ministerial  Union  Takes  Up  Missionary  Edu- 
cation—Death of  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Condlt,  a 
Worker  Among  the  Chinese. 

For  several  years  Rev.  H.  N.  Bevier  was  the 
correspondent  from  this  region  for  The  Con- 
tinent. Upon  his  recent  death  the  present 
writer  was  requested  to  act.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  efficient  service  in  this 
line  is  that  California  is  a  state  "of  magnificent 
distances,"  and  it  is  hard  to  glean  all  the  news 
from  widely  separate  fields. 

The  ministerial  union  of  San  Francisco  has 
resumed  its  meetings,  and  has  entered  earnestly 
into  the  work  of  missionary  education  as  sug- 
gested by  the  boards  and  approved  by  General 
Assembly.  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall,  secretary  for 
the  western  district  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  has  been  asked  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  this  work.  The  first  meeting  for  this 
study  was  held  Aug.  12.  The  course  in  home 
missions  will  be  continued  probably  for  two 
months  or  more.  The  meetings  thus  far  have 
been  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  This 
is  a  most  important  work,  as,  on  account  of 
the  great  influx  of  immigrants  into  this  region 
that  will  come  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal,  the  churches  of  California  will  have  a 
most  difficult  home  mission  problem  to  work 
out. 

California  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  being  the  only  state  in  the  union  without 
a  Sunday  law.  Petitions  are  now  being  cir- 
culated, as  The  Continent  has  previously  noted, 
to  have  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion the  question  of  having  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  a  "weekly  rest  day." 

J.  F.  Wills,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Westminster 
church  in  the  capital  city,  has  been  taking  his 
vacation  in  Berkeley.  On  Sabbath  evening, 
Aug.  18,  he  delivered  an  address  on  home 
missions  in  Emmanuel  church,  Oakland. 

It  is  announced  that  Rev.  W.  C.  Sherman, 
pastor  of  Fremont  Park  church,  Sacramento, 
for  over  sixteen  years,  will  resign  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  through- 
out the  coast  in  connection  with  the  Rockhurst 
Bible  Association.  He  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  line. 

Mrs.  Dwight  E.  Potter,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in 
special  charge  of  the  work  among  the  young 
people  of  the  Westminster  guild,  has  been 
paying  a  visit  to  California.     She  addressed 


THIRTEEN  YEARS 
Unlucky  Number  lor  Dakota  Woman 


The  question  whether  the  number  "13"  is 
really  more  unlucky  than  any  other  number 
has  never  been  entirely  settled. 

A  South  Dakota  woman,  after  thirteen 
years  of  misery  from  drinking  coffee,  found  a 
way  to  break  the  "unlucky  spell."  Tea  is  just 
as  injurious  as  coffee  because  it  contains  caf- 
feine, the  drug  in  coffee.    She  writes  : 

"For  thirteen  years  I  have  been  a  nervous 
wreck  from  drinking  coffee.  My  liver,  stomach, 
heart — in  fact,  my  whole  system  being  actually 
poisoned  by  it. 

"Last  j'ear  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  six 
months.  Finally  it  dawned  on  me  that  coffee 
caused  the  trouble.  Then  I  began  using  Pos- 
tum  instead  of  coffee,  but  with  little  faith,  as 
my  mind  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  next. 

"Extreme  nervousness  and  failing  eyesight 
caused  me  to  lose  all  courage.  In  about  two 
weeks  after  I  quit  coffee  and  began  to  use 
Postum,  I  was  able  to  read  and  my  head 
felt  clear.  I  am  improving  all  the  time  and 
I  will  be  a  strong,  well  woman  yet. 

"I  have  fooled  more  than  one  person  with  a 
delicious  cup  of  Postum.  Mrs.  S.  wanted  to 
know  where  I  bought  my  fine  coffee.  I  told 
her  my  grocer  had  it,  and  when  she  found  out 
it  was  Postum  she  has  used  it  ever  since  and 
her  ner\-es  are  building  up  fine. 

"My  brain  is  strong,  my  nerves  steady,  my 
appetite  good,  and  best  of  all,  I  enjoy  such 
sound,  pleasant  sleep."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Get  the  little 
book  in  pkg.,  "The  Road  to  Wellville."  "There's 
a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  full  ol  human  interest. 


the  July  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Home  Missions  of  California  and  also  visited 
Union  Street  church,  Oakland.  She  and  her 
husband  were  earnest  laborers  together  in  that 
field  and  she  was  accorded  a  most  hearty 
reception  by  her  many  friends  there. 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Williams,  who  died  at  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal.,  Aug.  I,  began  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  at  the  age  of  50.  She  read 
through  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  Rev.  Franklin 
Rhoda,  pastor  of  Fruitvale  church,  was  her 
son-in-law.  Her  husand  was  a  ruling  elder  in 
that  church  and  in  Memorial  church  of  San 
Francisco. 

Spencer  L.  Towle,  a  graduate  of  the  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  who  received 
one  of  the  three  immigration  fellowships  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  is 
now  taking  an  eighteen  months'  course  study- 
ing immigration  character  among  the  people 
of  Italy.  This  is  preparatory  to  taking  up  work 
among  Italian  immigrants  in  America,  of  whom 
there  are  30,000  in  San  Francisco  alone. 

Mrs.  Ira  M.  Condit,  who  with  her  husband. 
Dr.  Condit,  had  been  a  missionary  for  almost 
forty  years  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness  in  their  home  in  Berkeley  Aug.  18. 
Her  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  20.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Laughlin,  superintendent  of  the  Chinese 
mission  in  San  Francisco,  conducted  the  serv- 
ices, which  were  participated  in  by  Rev.  George 
G.  Eldredge  and  Dr.  L.  A.  McAfee  of  Berkeley, 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge  of  the  Japanese  mission 
in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Condit  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  Chinese  among  whom  she  had 
labored  so  long.  About  sixty  of  these,  mostly 
men,  were  present  at  the  funeral.  A  choir  of 
Chinese  girls  sang  and  Rev.  Ng  Poon  Chew, 
a  graduate  of  the  theological  seminary  and  a 
trusted  counselor  of  the  new  Chinese  repub- 
lic, made  an  address  to  his  countrymen  in  their 
native  language.  James  Curry. 

Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Standardize. 


League  Plans  Campaign  Against  Owners  of 
Rented  Property  Used  for  Unlawful  Pur- 
poses—Deerfield's  17Sth  Anniversary. 

The  Christian  League,  which  has  done  much 
in  past  years,  with  the  assistance  of  such  men 
as  the  late  John  H.  Converse  and  Dr.  H.  O. 
Gibbons,  for  the  betterment  of  places  and  peo- 
ple, is  planning  to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  morally  dark  spots  of  the  city  the 
coming  fall  and  winter.  Effort  will  be  made 
to  reach  people  who  are  renting  their  proper- 
ties for  illegitimate  businesses.  There  is  a 
statue  which  makes  those  who  do  this  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. With  the  law  in  one  hand  and  the 
gospel  in  the  other  the  Christian  League,  led 
by  its  able  and  zealous  president  and  secre- 
tary. Doctors  Delk  and  Bond,  and  supported  by 
a  body  of  public  spirited  citizens,  hopes  to 
help  make  Philadelphia  in  all  its  parts  a  cleaner 
city  morally. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  southern 
New  Jersey  was  made  at  Deerfield  in  1732. 
The  Presbyterians  erected  a  log  church  in  the 
place  five  years  later  and  Reverends  Samuel 
Blair,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Finley, 
president  of  Princeton  College,  preached  in  it 
in  1740.  In  place  of  the  log  structure  one  was 
built  of  stone  in  1771.  It  was  enlarged  in  1858 
and  remodeled  a  few  years  ago.  The  church 
has  had  a  notable  history  and  its  175th  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  on  Aug.  28.  The  occa- 
sion drew  not  only  the  adherents  of  the  present 
organization  but  many  friends  of  those  formerly 
worshiping  there.  Three  services  were  held. 
In  the  morning  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Bischoff, 
gave  an  historical  address.  Dinner  was  served 
those  present  in  the  chapel.  In  the  afternoon 
former  pastors  spoke — Reverends  Daniel  Camp, 
T.  C.  Stirling  and  W.  C.  McKnight ;  in  the 
evening  Reverends  E.  H.  Mateer,  J.  C.  Krause 
and  J.  F.  Sheppard.  All  discussed  various 
aspects  of  country  church  problems. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Holderby  of  Northern  Liberties 
church  has  gone  to  California  to  meet  his  wife 
and  child  and  accompany  them  home.  George 
I.  Cooper,  director  of  men's  work  in  this 
church,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
his  former  field  of  labor  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
He  now  occupies  a  field  of  much  usefulness  in 
this  city. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  Journal 
for  September  is  a  Princeton  number.    As  a 


Advertised  goods  must  always 
be  kept  "up  to  standard"  in 
quality.  Any  deterioration 
would  quickly  play  havoc  with 
the  advertiser's  reputation,  cur- 
tail his  sales  and  render  his 
advertising  unprofitable. 

Fact  is,  most  advertised  goods 
are  being  constantly  improved 
in  order  to  keep  them  ahead  of 
competition.  Frequently  when 
the  merchandise  itself  is  be- 
yond improvement,  the  pack- 
age is  improved. 

There  is  a  real  necessity  for 
making  advertised  things  better 
than  ordinary  and  keeping  them 
always  better.  That's  why 
you  get  better  money's  worth 
when  you  buy  advertised  goods. 

The  Advertising  Manager 


One  of  the  many  churches  by 

HARRY  W.  JONES,  Architect 

Lumber  Exchange  ...  Minneapolis 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 

reach  their  highest  excellence 
in  the  examples  of  color  har- 
mony and  drawing,  in  our  pro- 
ductions. Whether  you  desire 
simplicity  or  elaborateness  in 
design  or  coloring,  write  to  us 
before  ordering.  Shipments 
made  anywhere.  We  submitde- 
signs  and  estimates  on  request. 
Sent  on  avplication  our  iS-page  book 
/or  Memorial  Windo^vs. 

The  Flanagan  &  Biedenweg  Co. 

Eit.  1883.   318-322  W.  lUinoU  St.. 
CHICAGO 


The  Modern 

UnDivt&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


Stereoptieona  and  BCot- 
Idb:    Picture  Machlnes» 

large  stock  of  elides  on  Reii- 
giou.s.  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanternsfand 


slides  rented.   C.  M.  Stebbins,  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 
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FERRY  HALL 

(For  girls  and  young  women) 
ATTRACTS: 
College  ipreparatorg  Students 

— because  its  work  has  been  tested  and 
approved  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Western  Uni- 
versities. 

1b(gb  Scbool  6ra&uates 

— because  the  two  years'  Junior-College 
Course  offers  advanced  work  leading  to 
a  diploma. 

Special  $tu5ent0 

— because  superior  courses  in  art,  music, 
expression,  cookery  and  sewing  are 
conducted. 

parents 

— because  the  home  life  is  wholesome, 
happy  and  Christian. 

A  Senior  House,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Athletic  Association, 
school  paper  and  annual,  and  democratic 
school  spirit  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  household. 

For  catalogue,  book  of  views  and  other 
information,  address 

MISS  FRANCES  L.  HUGHES, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


frontispiece  is  a  view  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary. Notes  are  given  on  the  centennial  held 
in  May  and  a  valuable  article  on  "Princeton 
Hymns"  appears  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield.  The  editor  of  the  journal  is 
Dr.  Loetscher,  professor  of  homiletics  in  the 
seminary. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Philadelphia  contemplates 
a  series  of  meetings  in  September  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  widely  known  temperance  women, 
including  Miss  Lulu  Loveland  Shepard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Following  up  the  summer  open  air  and  tent 
services  by  the  Presbyterian  evangelistic  com- 
mittee among  colored  people,  Dr.  John  W.  Lee, 
pastor  of  First  African  Presbyterian  church, 
has  established  a  mission  in  a  hall  at  17th  and 
Reed  streets.  A  Sunday  school  is  held  Sunday 
afternoons  and  a  preaching  service  Sunday 
«venings.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  William 
Burton,  an  educated  layman  of  Dr.  Lee's 
church,  and  deserves  the  encouragement  of 
friends  of  missions.  There  are  only  three 
Presbyterian  churches  and  two  missions  among 
the  nearly  100,000  colored  population  of  Phila- 
•delphia.  The  Baptists  have  fifty  and  the  Metho- 
dists about  thirty. 

In  many  parks  of  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
city  open  air  evangelistic  services  have  been 
■held  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of 
August  Sundays  by  churches,  bands  and  union 
Jeagues.  One  of  the  largely  attended  was  in 
Hunting  park  in  charge  of  George  R.  Good- 
man, an  elder  in  Tioga  church.  The  choir  of 
that  church  rendered  the  music,  the  organist 
being  the  pastor's  son,  Charles  E.  Dunn,  Jr. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Paden  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  been  a  recent  visitor  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  pastor 
of  Hollond  Memorial  church  in  this  city.  He 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  Mormon  question. 

At  the  annual  picnic  of  neighboring  Sunday 
schools  on  the  Lincoln  University  campus  the 
president  emeritus,  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Rendall,  87 
years  of  age,  gave  an  instructive  and  inter- 
esting talk. 

Professor  James  Carter  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity on  a  recent  Sunday  preached  to  First 
church  of  West  Chester  upon  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus  and  gave  two  interesting  pictures 
of  scenes  in  foreiajn  lands. 

W.   P.  White. 


To  Care  for  Students  in  the 
University  Towns 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  its  work  for  stu- 
dents in  the  state  universities,  asks  the  aid  of 
pastors  in  locating  the  students  who  enter 
the  universities  this  fall.  In  the  rush  of  many 
things  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  many 
students  are  apt  to  overlook  the  church  and 
to  suffer  a  break  in  their  church  habits,  but  it 
is  of  vast  importance  that  each  student  makes 
a  right  start.  The  university  pastor  is  ready 
to  help,  but  there  are  so  many  students  that 
the  ones  who  most  need  the  hearty  welcome 
and  wholesome  counsel  of  the  church  are  not 
easily  found  and  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Each  pastor  is  asked  to  write  to  the  university 
pastor,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
students  entering  the  university  from  his  own 
parish ;  and  to  add  such  information  as  will 
help  in  wisely  dealing  with  these  young  people. 
The  object  is  to  make  the  student  feel  that  his 
own  church  never  forgets  him,  and  that  it  is 
the  place  for  his  largest  usefulness  during  and 
after  his  university  career. 

Names  of  some  of  those  to  whom  to  write 
follow.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  pastors  in  university  towns.  All  are  min- 
isters except  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma. 

Arkansas — *State  University,  Fayetteville, 
H.  B.  VanVaulkenburgh. 

California — ''"State  University,  Berkeley. 
Arthur  Hicks. 

Colorado — State  University,  Boulder.  Henry 
B.  Hummell,  D.  D. 

Illinois — *State  University,  Urbana.  Martin 
E.  Anderson. 

Indiana — *State  University,  Bloomington. 
Thomas  R.  White ;  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, John  P.  Hale,  D.  D.,  Asher  G.  Work. 

Iowa — *State  University,  Iowa  City.  Frank 
M.  Fox,  D.  D. ;  *State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ames,  John  W.  Innes,  D.  D. ;  State  Teachers' 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  D.  W.  Fahs,  D.  D. 

Kansas — *State  University,  Lawrence,  Stan- 
ton Olinger;  State  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, Drury  H.  Fisher. 

Michigan — *State  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
J.  Leslie  French,  Ph.  D. 


Nebraska — ""State  University,  Lincoln,  Dean 
R.  Leland,  Ph.  D. 

Ohio — *State  University,  Columbus,  William 
Houston. 

Oklahoma — State  University,  Norman,  Clar- 
ence Cowden. 

Pennsylvania — *State  College,  State  College 
post  office,  Samuel  Martin. 

Washington — State  University,  Seattle,  Nor- 
man B.  Harrison. 

Wisconsin — *State  University,  Madison,  Mat- 
thew G.  Allison. 


The  Movement  for  New  China 

Study  Classes  using  the  new  textbook  for 
1912-13,  "China's  New  Day,"  by  Isaac  T. 
Headland,  D.  D.,  will  find  peculiar  interest  and 
responsibility  in  view  of  the  call  to  prayer, 
study  and  giving,  which  has  gone  forth  from 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York 
and  the  women's  boards,  which  are  auxiliary 
to  the  Assembly's  Board.  Looking  back  to  the 
biennial  assembly  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  (headquarters  in  Wither- 
spoon  building,  Philadelphia)  held  in  Baltimore 
April  23-25,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
representatives  of  the  95,000  members  of  mis- 
sionary societies  throughout  its  territory  of 
eleven  states  had  the  situation  and  opportunity 
in  China  presented  to  them  so  impressively  that 
resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  campaign  of 
information  leading  to  definite  financial  results, 
and  recommending  to  presbyterial  organizations 
an  immediate  call  to  prayer  and  consecration 
leading  to  an  offering  "to  the  point  of  sacri- 
fice" by  young  and  old. 

Acting  upon  this  recommendation  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Woman's  Board,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  asks  for  ten  young  women  who  will 
go  to  China  as  evangelists,  teachers,  kinder- 
gartners,  doctors,  nurses;  $50,000  this  year 
to  strengthen  existing  work  in  China  and  the 
same  sum  for  advance  work  in  China,  to  be 
pledged  this  year  and  paid  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  directors  suggest  a  campaign 
of  information  leading  to  definite  financial  re- 
sults. "China's  New  Day,"  "Uplift  of  China" 
(revised  1912)  and  "Young  China  Hunters" 
offer  opportunities  for  study  for  women,  young 
people  and  children. 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's  Board  : 

"Give  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  church 
an  opportunity  to  help  China  now  ;  do  not  limit 
this  privilege  to  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies.  Send  all  gifts  through  the 
treasurer  of  your  society  and  the  presbyterial 
treasurer,  designated  'For  the  New  China 
Fund.'  Concentration  on  China  now  means 
Christian  teachers  in  government  schools.  Chris- 
tian churches  self-supporting  and  self-propa- 
gating; China  a  Christian  nation — a  help,  not  a 
hindrance  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Will 

you  join  us? 

The  International  Council  for  Patriotic  Service 

(Incorporated) 

(Formerly  The  Interdenominat innal  Council  of  Women  for 
Christian  and  Patriotic  Service) 

542  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Room  99.    Telephone  7373  Bryant 

A  non-sectarian  body  whose  chief  purpose 
at  this  time  is  the  defense  of  this  nation  and 
its  homes  against  the  evils  of  Mottnonism. 

lITlie  International  Council  for  Patriotic  Service  Is  the  only 
organization  In  the  country  which  Is  devoting  Its  entire 
energy  to  combating  the  evils  of  the  Mormon  system.  The 
Mormon  Hierarchy  has  every  state  In  the  Union  thoroughly 
organized,  and  has  Its  emissaries  quietly  at  worlc  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  unlimited  means  for  furthering  Its 
propaganda,  which  Includes  the  doctrine  of  Polygamy. 
TThe  Directors  of  the  Council  serve  without  salary.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
for  funds  to  prosecute  this  work.  It  hopes  to  add  10,000 
new,  sustaining  members  at  a  fee  of  SI  each  during  the 
summer  months.  Send  check,  and  request  for  leaflets  giv- 
ing Information,  to  the  Treasurer.   Write  for  leaflet  1. 

MISS  HELEN  E.  BROWN, 

35  West  130th  St.,  New  York  City 


HELPS  FOR  RALLY  DAY 


The  practice  of  having  the  Superintendent  of  the  various 
departments  or  Teachers  send  an  appropriate  post-card  to 
the  pupils  inviting  them  to  Rally  Day,  has  brought  unusual 
results.  The  Sunday  School  and  Church  Supply  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  furnish  new  lithographed  cards  including 
an  invitation  in  night  message  form,  the  same  as  used  by  the 
regular  telegraph  people  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  it 
has  issued  a  number  of  souvenirs,  including  a  new  celluloid  bookmark,  celluloid 
buttons  in  colors,  and  Conquest  and  United  States  Flags  for  decorating  purposes. 


Send  Five  Cents  for  a  complete  Sample  Set  of  these  useful 
helps,  together  with  a  descriptive  list  of  other  novelties. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work 

Headquarters:    PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago.  509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

St.  L.ouis,  505  N.  Seventh  St.  San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.  Nashville,  415  Church  St. 

Pittsburgh,  204  Fulton  Bldg.  Cincinnati.  420  Elm  St. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 

Arranging  for  Civic  Welfare  Parade,  to  Be 
Led  by  General  Potts— "World  In  Chicago" 
Plans  Being  Perfected. 

The  civic  welfare  parade  committee  has  is- 
sued a  stirring  call  to  all  citizens  who  will  join 
in  a  "civic  parade  for  a  clean  Chicago."  The 
roster  of  the  committee  shows  that  the 
churches,  protcstant  and  Catholic,  and  the  fore- 
most reform  bodies  are  heading  this  movement 
for  a  second  demonstration  against  lawlessness 
in  its  varied  forms  in  the  city.  The  parade  will 
be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  Sept.  28.  The  ob- 
ject is  fourfold  : 

1.  A  demonstration  of  the  constructive  forces 
working  for  the  betterment  of  moral  and  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

2.  An  exhibition  as  far  as  consistent  with 
dignity  and  prudence,  of  the  destructive,  preda- 
tory interests  of  iniquity.  Chicago  needs  to 
be  confronted  with  the  enormity  of  some  of  the 
vicious  influences  destroying  public  health  and 
public  morals. 

3.  A  protest  against  the  lawless  saloon,  the 
redlight  district,  the  debauched  ballot  and  a 
hundred  other  powers  of  darkness. 

4.  A  demand  for  law  enforcement  without 
fear  or  favor. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  General  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  commanding 
the  Central  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  is  to  head  the  parade.  General  Potts 
has  been  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  army 
for  forty-five  years  and  is  the  oldest  officer 
by  commission  in  the  service.  The  expectation 
of  the  committee  is  that  there  will  be  over  50,- 
000  in  line.  A  banner  will  be  awarded  for  the 
most  effective  exhibit  displayed.  This  contest 
is  open  to  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals, church,  society  or  organization. 

Rev.  Philip  W.  Yarrow  is  chairman  of  the 
parade  committe,  with  office  at  812,  19  South 
LaSalle  street. 

School  of  Methods  at  Moody  Church 

The  Cook  County  Sunday  School  Association 
announce  through  an  elaborate  program  a  first 
annual  School  of  Methods  to  be  held  in  Moody 
church  for  one  week,  beginning  Sept.  23.  Ses- 
sions will  be  held  from  3  to  9:30  p.  m.,  with 
a  supper  recess.  The  following  Sunday  school 
workers  and  teachers  form  the  faculty  of  this 
new  school :  William  J.  Davidson,  D.  D., 
dean ;  Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  John  L.  Alex- 
ander; Ozora  S.  Davis,  D.  D. ;  Franklin  Mc- 
Elfresh,  D.  D. ;  Hugh  Cork;  Professor  H.  Au- 
gustine Smith  ;  L.  L.  Henry  ;  Mrs.  V.  B.  Jack- 
son ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leyda  and  Mrs.  Mary  Foster 
Bryner. 

The  plans  for  the  great  missionary  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  May  3  to  June  7,  1913,  in  the 
Auditorium  and  Coliseum  are  shaping  rapidly. 
"The  World  in  Chicago"  will  be  more  extensive 
than  anything  of  the  kind  before  held  in  the 
United  States,  taking  the  form  of  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  what  Christianity  is  doing  and 
what  remains  to  be  done,  showing  by  panoramic 
scenes  the  fields  of  missionary  activity  and 
faithfully  depicting  the  methods  of  work  em- 
ployed. The  exposition  in  the  Coliseum  will 
represent  the  conditions  on  the  mission  fields 
today  and  the  work  done  by  mission  workers 
now ;  the  Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light,"  in 
the  Auditorium,  will  reproduce  in  music  Chris- 
tian triumphs  in  the  past.  Sixty-nine  normal 
teachers  will  teach  the  2.000  trainers  of 
stewards,  classes  beginning  Sept.  16.  B.  C. 
Millikin,  Arthur  R.  Gray  and  Miss  Grace 
Lindley  of  New  York  City  are  to  assist.  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  has  been  divided  into  thirty- 
four  districts,  with  one  of  the  countries  to 
be  shown  in  the  exposition  allotted  to  each 
one.  Out  of  the  thirty-four  pastors  chosen 
as  lieutenants  nine  are  Presbyterians. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  will 
hold  an  initial  fall  session  immediately  upon 
the  adjournment  of  Presbytery  on  Monday, 
Sept.  9. 

Work  for  "The  World  in  Chicago" 

The  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League,  through 
whose  offices  the  temporary  injunction  issued 
against  the  owner  and  occupant  of  a  certain 
resort  on  Armour  avenue,  adjoining  the  Mid- 
night mission,  forbidding  them  from  using  the 
building  for  immoral  purposes,  followed  up  the 
order  until  it  was  made  permanent.  The  league 
also  discovered  that  church  property  in  Artesian 
avenue  was  being  used  in  a  strange  combination 
of  "church — dance  hall — saloon."    It  is  owned 


by  the  Bjorgvin  Singing  Society,  who  have  re- 
ported it  for  years  as  church  property,  thus  es- 
caping taxation.  The  county  board  of  review 
put  the  property  on  the  taxable  list,  which 
action  may  close  the  building  and  thus  remove 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  disgrace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Millard  Avenue  congre- 
gation held  on  Aug.  18  Rev.  A.  J.  Van  Page 
presented  his  resignation.  The  first  vote  of  the 
congregation  was  a  refusal  to  accept  the  res- 
ignation and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  pastor  to  ask  that  he  reconsider. 
Mr.  Van  Page  deemed  it  best  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  The  congregation  then  accepted  his 
resignation,  following  the  same  with  a  series 
of  cordial  resolutions. 

Tenth  church  gave  Dr.  E.  B.  Hubbell,  who  is 
their  stated  supply,  a  happy  surprise  upon  re- 
turning from  his  vacation  by  making  exten- 
sive improvements  upon  the  church  building 
within  and  without. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Martin  has  been  conducting  an 
outdoor  service  during  the  summer  in  connec- 
tion with  Jefferson  Park  church  work.  These 
services  have  varied  for  each  Sabbath.  Rev. 
Fred  Roubro,  with  his  stereopticon,  had  charge 
one  evening.  Rev.  H.  K.  Grose  had  another 
evening.  Gospel  sermons  and  temperance  lec- 
tures were  combined.  The  remodeling  of  the 
building  for  the  new  lines  of  work,  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  supervision  of  the  church  ex- 
tension committee,  awaits  the  letting  of  the 
contracts. 

The  local  Salvation  Army,  through  its  of- 
ficers, held  a  memorial  service  in  Orchestra 
hall  last  Sunday  afternoon  in  memory  of  its 
great  leader  and  founder.  General  William 
Booth.  Commander  Thomas  Estill  made  the 
address  of  the  occasion.  Others  of  prominence 
in  religious  work  in  the  city  took  part. 

News  of  Greater  New  York 


Moderator  Matthews  Conies  East  Next  Month— 
Dr.  Wylle  Says  New  York  Ministers  Are 
Orthodox-Y.  W.  C.  A.  Plant. 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  on  his  itinerary  as 
moderator  of  the  Assembly,  will  leave  Seattle, 
his  home  city,  about  Oct.  7,  and  will  address 
the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York  Social 
Union.  His  tour  will  include  a  visitation  of 
the  Presbyterian  theological  seminaries.  As 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  and  Dr.  David 
G.  Wylie  of  the  executive  commission's  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  arrange  the  moderator's 
itinerary,  the  trip  was  finally  mapped  out  by 
Doctors  W.  H.  Roberts  of  Philadelphia,  W.  H. 
Hubbard  of  Auburn  and  Charles  Little  of 
Wabash,  Ind. 

The  executive  commission  of  the  Assembly 
will  meet  in  this  city  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  session  naturally  fell  in  November,  but  the 
time  was  put  forward  a  little  to  oblige  Dr. 
Wallace  Radcliffe  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
could  not  attend  if  it  had  been  on  the  Novem- 
ber date. 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  of  Rutgers 
church  will  return  to  New  York  from  Lake 
Moray,  Vt.,  where  he  has  been  spending  the 
summer  in  time  to  open  the  church  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  15.  He  will  resume  evening  serv- 
ice early  in  October.  His  father,  Dr.  William 
Foulkes  of  Kansas  City,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  son's  unexpired  term  on  the  executive  com- 
mission, the  younger  man  having  resigned  some 
months  ago.  The  father,  besides  visiting  at 
Lake  Moray,  spent  a  week  at  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.,  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of 
Scotch  church. 

Dr.  Wylie  was  a  speaker  Saturday  afternoon, 
Aug.  24,  at  a  Presbyterian  reception  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.  He  astonished  some  of  his  hundreds 
of  hearers  by  declaring  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  New  York  Presbytery  were  as  orthodox  as 
any  other  company  of  ministers  in  the  church, 
and  that  they  preached  the  old  gospel  quite 
as  faithfully  from  their  pulpits.  Dr.  Wylie 
said  he  made  this  statement  after  having  been 
a  member  of  New  York  Presbytery  for  over 
twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  of  Fourth  church 
has  just  completed  a  successful  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Winona  Bible  conference,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  on  "The  Bible  and  English  Litera- 
ture." Dr.  Work  is  moderator  of  New  York 
Presbytery. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Ritchie  of  Nottingham,  England, 
preached  in  Fifth  Avenue  church  Sept.  i.  At 
Brick  church  the  same  Sabbath  morning  the 
preacher  was    Dr.    Frank   W.    Gunsaulus  of 


The  Bible  Institute 

of  Los  Angeles 
DR.  R.  A.  TORREY,  Dean 

Trains  men  and  women  for  all  kinds  ot  Christian 
service,  as  pastors,  pastors'  assistant",  evangelists  and 
evangelistic  singers,  foreign  and  borne  missionaries, 
Sunday  School  and  Endeavor  workers. 

The  two  years'  course  Includes  a  thorough  Inductive 
study  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  a  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  In  their  histor- 
ical setting  and  present  day  application,  a  study  of  the 
Lite  of  Christ,  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  Prei)aratlon  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  and 
Bible  Headings,  the  History  and  Work  of  the  Sunday 
School,  various  forms  of  Aggressive  Christian  Work, 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Gospel  Music. 

Located  In  the  fastest  growing  city  with  the  best 
all-the-year-round  climate  in  the  world.  The  Bible 
Institute  of  Los  Angeles  offers  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  for  both  practical  and  theoretical  training. 
The  teaching  force  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Torrey.  which 
insures  that  It  Is  safe  and  sane,  doctrlually  sound. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  application  blank.  Tuition 
is  free.  Address 

T.  C.  HORTON,  Superintendent 

The  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic  tasteand 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit* 
tee.  Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
be.-iutil'il  by  good  ivindows.  Hooker 
Windozvs  are  designed  by  artists  ■who 
have  made  a  life  study  ol  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction.  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  oi 
the  church  in  ^\  hich  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  oui 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  ^^^^> 

658WashiDgtoaliouU,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Onf.fitfi  flenr.  on  t.rlAl. 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COj. 
LriC  1  Zj  2U  East  Randolph  Si.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO. 

SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  lor  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  ' °«  ^SiiioaB^o""  ^* ' 


0^ 


■"Sh*.""  ORGANS 

4/VO  PIHNOS 

Pore,  Bweet  tone.  Superior  qtullty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whiob 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinnors  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL, 


WASHINGTON  s^.:-y,i^if:?^rA- 

No  llQuors.  Qutet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Reference.  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Churcb.  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
OOuDOn.    "COI.E'8."  801  C  St..  W.  W. 


The  Best  Wajr 

The  use  of  the  INVIYID^ 
IJAL  COMMUNION  SEBV- 
ICE  haa  Increseed  *ha 
attendance  at  the  Lord'a 
Supper  In  thonssnda  •t 
chnrchea.  It  will  do  fw 
your  church.  Send  for  Ulnstratad 
price  lilt. 


IfiDITIDCAL  COMKCHIOI  BIBTICI  CO. 
l*r-109-lll  8.  Wabwh  ATaaa* 


fH«Hli 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  10 


prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  tnaiL 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO  ,  Pew  York  or  Chicago 


WEDDING 

S.D.  CHILDS  &  CO.. 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CALLINU  CARD 3 

Fl.VE  STATIONERY 

Send  for  Samples 
200  CLAKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  tu  know  your  needi. 

Th«  C«ntury  Co..  Union  Squaro,  Now  York  City 
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The  Continent 


Chicago.  West  End  church  had  Rev.  Charles 
Stelzle,  head  of  the  department  of  church  and 
labor,  for  its  preacher  on  Labor  Sunday  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chicago  preached  for 
the  fifth  and  last  Sunday  this  season  in  the 
Reformed  church  of  Harlem  Sept.  i  at  a  union 
service  of  six  Harlem  churches,  three  of  which 
were  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Goodson,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  his  wife  and  children  have 
just  moved  to  Warsaw,  Ind.  Of  late  they  have 
resided  in  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Three  Churches  are  Pastorless 

The  fall  season  opens  in  New  York  with 
three  pastorless  churches.  The  French  Evan- 
gelical church  in  West  i6th  street  is  vacant  be- 
cause of  the  death  in  the  spring  of  Rev.  Henri 
Glandlienard.  The  New  York  church  at  7th 
avenue  and  128th  street  has  had  no  shepherd 
since  Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillan  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection.  First 
Union  church  has  had  no  settled  minister  since 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Furbay  left  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  Montana. 
The  assistant  pastorate  at  Scotch  church  will 
be  vacant  after  this  month,  when  Rev.  Boyd 
McCleary  leaves  to  study  in  Germany. 

Madison  Square  church,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst  pastor,  will  reopen  Sept.  22. 

The  first  summer  term  of  the  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School  closed  August  14.  It  is  likely 
that  this  experiment  will  be  tried  again  next 
summer,  because  so  much  interest  has  been 
evinced  this  vacation. 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Theodore  Savage, 
pastor  of  Christ  church,  William  Y.  Duncan, 
the  assistant  minister,  is  in  charge.  When  Mr. 
Savage  returns  Sept.  15  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
Brick  church,  the  mother  church,  until  the 
return  of  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  in  October. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Underwood,  veteran  Presby- 
terian missionary  to  Korea,  and  his  wife,  who 
left  this  country  recently  after  a  furlough, 
were  due  to  arrive  at  their  Korean  home  Aug. 
25.  With  them  is  their  only  son,  Horace  Hul- 
ton  Underwood,  who  last  June  graduated  from 
New  York  University.  Dr.  Underwood  is  one 
of  the  missionaries  under  the  ban  of  the 
Japanese  government  for  alleged  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  Japanese  governor  gen- 
eral in  Korea. 

Rev.  Parley  E.  Zartmann  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery has  a  summer  headquarters  at  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  for  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, of  which  he  is  now  secretary.  He  is 
arranging  for  a  conference  of  evangelists  to 
be  held  at  Moody  Institute  the  middle  of  this 
month. 

Labor  Sunday  was  appropriately  celebrated 
at  Labor  temple  and  in  a  number  of  other 
churches. 

Christ  church.  Rev.  Theodore  Savage  pas- 
tor, has  been  sending  parties  of  children  for 
two  weeks'  holidays  to  the  country  throughout 
the  summer.  This  work  is  provided  for  by  the 
Sick  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Brick  church, 
of  which  Christ  church  is  a  branch.  It  costs 
$5  to  give  a  child  a  two  weeks'  outing.  Work- 
ing girls  of  Christ  church  have  been  sent  for 
rest  to  Locust  Hill  farm  at  Craigville,  Orange 
county,  in  this  state.  Last  season  115  work- 
ing girls  and  mothers  were  sent  for  fresh  air 
outings.  The  cost  is  $8  each.  Brick  church 
maintains  a  boys'  camp  at  Oakridge,  N.  J. 
This  farm  was  opened  for  the  first  time  last 
year  and  the  boys  took  a  great  interest  in  it. 
Different  clubs  in  Christ  church  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  summer  camp. 

Great  Home  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Complete 

The  new  $1,000,000  building  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  national  board  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  51st  street  and  Lexington  avenue  is 
completed.  In  this  building  will  also  be  housed 
the  secretarial  training  school  of  the  national 
board,  now  in  a  rented  house  in  Grammercy 
park.  Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  the  ground,  and 
among  the  other  very  generous  givers  were 
Miss  Grace  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Willard  Straight. 
An  immense  dormitory  for  the  New  York 
City  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  go  up  beside  the  national 
quarters  making  the  whole  block  from  51st 
street  to  52d  street  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  block. 

Union  Seminary  will  hold  a  memorial  serv- 
ice this  fall  for  Professor  George  Wiliam  Knox, 
who  died  in  Seoul  last  spring,  and  for  Dr. 
Gerritt  Smith,  its  organist,  who  died  this  sum- 
mer. 

Rev.  Alexander  Russell,  known  as  "the  sky 
pilot  of  South  Dakota,"  has  come  to  New 
York  to  conduct  meetings  for  the  evangelistic 


committee.  He  addressed  the  workers  at  a 
conference  in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School  Monday  morning,  Aug.  19,  and  preached 
every  night  of  that  week  at  the  tent  at  67th 
street  and  ist  avenue.  Mr.  Russell  came  to 
this  city  a  stranger  and  friendless ;  fell  into 
bad  ways  and  became  a  victim  of  drink.  By 
chance  he  entered  the  tent  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  in  146th  street  in  the  summer  of 
1905  and  decided  to  begin  a  Christian  life. 
He  fell  again  and  again.  But  he  was  helped 
by  the  Water  Street  mission.  Mr.  Russell  says 
"the  seed  sown  that  night  in  the  tent  ulti- 
mately bore  fruit  in  my  conversion."  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  has  been  leading  a  strenuous  life  in 
South  Dakota  under  the  Congregational  Home 
Mission  Board,  with  four  preaching  points, 
covering  fifty  miles  of  territory.  He  helped 
to  close  the  saloons  in  his  own  town,  and  in 
connection  with  the  fight  came  into  touch  with 
Governor  Vessey,  who  is  a  leading  church  man. 


From  Various  Fields 


Kansas 

Presbyterians  and  Baptists  Federate 

Marion  church,  which  has  struggled  hard  and 
long,  has  decided  to  federate  with  the  Baptist 
church,  also  a  small  organization.  Each  body 
in  a  fair  measure  retains  its  identity.  A  joint 
committee  will  select  a  pastor ;  an  applicant  for 
membership  will  receive  baptism  as  his  con- 
science may  dictate  and  mission  collections  will 
be  divided  between  the  denominations  equit- 
ably. The  Baptists  have  a  good  house  of  wor- 
ship, but  no  manse,  while  the  Presbyterians 
have  an  inferior  church  building  and  a  good 
parsonage,  hence  the  new  organization  will  be 
in  possession  of  both  buildings.  The  members 
of  the  two  bodies  have  enjoyed  harmony  for 
years,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  "Federated 
Churches  of  Marion,"  the  name  adopted,  will 
exemplify  Christian  unity  in  a  most  practical 
way  and  furnish  an  example  which  will  lead  to 
greater  accomplishments. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Frett  is  successfully  ministering 
to  the  two  outstations,  Humbolt  Valley  and 
Central,  near  White  City,  and  has  doubled  the 
membership  during  his  two  years'  pastorate. 

The  corner  stone  of  First  church  of  Winfield 
was  laid  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  The  address  was  given 
by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Frank  C.  McKean,  through 
whose  untiring  efforts  the  erection  of  the  church 
has  been  made  possible.  The  new  edifice  is 
of  classic  design,  thoroughly  modern,  and  when 
completed  will  be  the  finest  church  in  Cowley 
county.    Its  cost  will  be  $40,000. 

At  Topeka  Third  church  the  pastor's  heart 
was  lately  gladdened  when  he  received  into  the 
church  an  honorably  retired  Santa  Fe  railroad 
engineer.    He  served  the  road  for  forty  years. 

Rev.  Thomas  Price,  who  has  served  Quenemo 
church  for  one  year  most  acceptably,  has  re- 
signed and  will  go  to  Caney. 

McCune  church  is  made  happy  in  the  recep- 
tion of  five  young  men  on  profession  of  faith, 
two  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Carnine  is  pastor. 

Baptist,  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Lawrence  unite  in  the  morning 
service  during  the  summer.  The  ten  churches 
of  the  city  unite  in  the  evening.  Both  plans 
are  said  to  work  well. 

W.  A.  Powell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Lawrence 
First  church,  will  conduct  the  ministers'  con- 
ference at  the  Ottawa  Chautauqua.  The  gen- 
eral theme  is  "Christian  Truth  and  Service." 

A  board  of  deacons  has  been  elected  and 
ordained  at  Minneapolis,  a  new  feature  for  this 
church.  Union  evening  services  are  conducted 
in  the  court  house  yard.  The  pastor,  full  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  uses  Sabbath  afternoon 
to  preach  in  outstations. 


The  pulpit  of  Arkansas  City  church  is  vacant, 
as  Rev.  George  O.  Nichols  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Guthrie,  Okla. 

South  Dakota 

Elder  J.  H.  Kinzer  of  Sturgis  church  is 
greatly  missed.  At  his  death  last  May  he 
bequeathed  to  home  missions  $8,000  to  be  used 
in  Meade  county,  of  which  Sturgis  is  the  county 
seat.  Mr.  Kinzer  resided  there  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  home  mission  committeee  of  Black 


Hills  Presbytery  and  twice  a  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly.  He  made  his  pastor 
the  executor  of  his  will. 

Rev.  William  Jones  went  to  Lime  Springs 
church,  Iowa,  July  i,  leaving  Midland  church 
vacant.  It  is  being  supplied  by  H.  P.  Carson, 
D.  D.,  of  Huron. 

The  Interior  and  Kadoka  churches  enjoyed 
profitable  visits  from  W.  H.  Kearns,  D.  D., 
field  secretary,  on  Sabbath,  Aug.  11.  He 
preached  three  times  in  as  many  different 
preaching  stations. 

The  church  of  Ardmore,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hawley 
stated  supply,  continues  to  grow  as  the  town 
grows.  It  is  the  only  church  in  a  village  which 
is  surrounded  by  an  increasing  number  of 
residents  and  recently  entertained  the  stated 
meeting  of  Black  Hills  Presbytery. 

The  churches  of  Java  and  Glenham,  served 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Thomas,  and  this  summer  by  a 
student  helper,  will  need  a  minister  next  Octo- 
ber; salary  $900  and  manse.  Each  has  the 
entire  field  of  English-speaking  residents.  Rev. 
C.  C.  Todd  of  Aberdeen,  the  pastor  at  large, 
will  respond  to  inquiries. 

The  church  at  Lemmon  greatly  rejoices  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  received  an  endowment  of 
$20,000  and  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  for 
improvements.  This  will  place  the  church  on 
splendid  financial  basis,  and  the  pastor's  salary 
will  henceforth  be  $1,500  and  a  manse.  The 
church  will  now  be  known  as  the  Spencer  Me- 


liadies  Visiting  Washington  City 

v/ill  find  Cole's  Family  hotel  a  very  satisfactory 
headquarters  while  sightseeing  or  resting.  It 
is  more  a  home  than  a  public  hotel,  but  with 
the  necessary  conveniences  of  bath,  telephone, 
etc.  Cole's  is  near  the  capitol  and  other  build- 
ings ;  one  block  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
car  lines  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  in  a 
quiet  residence  neighborhood.  The  rooms  are 
comfortable  and  the  food  is  well  cooked  and 
plentiful.  Rate  :  Room,  breakfast  and  dinner, 
$1.50  a  day.  If  contemplating  a  visit,  write  to 
Mr.  Cole,  who  pays  strict  personal  attention 
to  his  guests,  and  who  will,  if  desired,  furnish 
names  of  Presbyterians  among  his  patrons. 
If  you  have  not  time  to  write,  tell  the  taxicab 
man  at  the  Union  station  you  wish  to  go  to 
Cole's  and  you  will  be  taken  there  without  cost. 
The  hotel  is  at  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue 
and  C  street,  Northwest. 


SEE  OUR  ADVERTISEMENT 
on  Financial  page.  The  booklet  it  mentions 
contains  information  which  will  show  you  why 
farm  mortgages  are  growing  in  favor  as  in- 
vestments. Send  for  it  immediately.  OKLA- 
HOMA FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  mformal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Readlne 
Introductory  price,  50  centi 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEXTURY  CO. 

UNION  .SQUARE,  NORTH  NEW  TOEK  CITY 


Course  for  Parish  Workers 


The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  announces  a 
special  course  in  training  for  parish  workers,  to  begin 
September  25, 1912.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare 
students  for  service  as  parishivisitors,  Institutional  church 
workers,  pastors'  assistants,  directors  of  social  work  In 
churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  Sunday  School  teachers 
and   superintendents.     For  announcement  address 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

105  East  22nd  Street    ::    New  York  City 
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niorial  Presbyterian  church  of  Lemmon.  It 
was  organized  less  than  five  years  ago  with 
three  members. 

The  pastor-evangelist  has  been  busy  this 
summer  in  caring  for  the  work  in  the  presby- 
tery. Recently  he  conducted  a  communion  ser- 
vice at  Faith  and  presided  at  the  congregational 
meeting  to  elect  officers,  at  which  time  it  was 
voted  to  incorporate  the  church.  The  next 
Sabbath  he  spent  at  Cash,  where  he  ordained 
and  installed  R.  B.  Crawford  as  an  elder. 

Several  men  are  wanted  in  Black  Hills  Pres- 
bytery to  begin  work  Sept.  i.  Salaries  $800 
to  $1,000.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  real 
home  mission  work.  Address  Rev.  J.  S.  Sur- 
'beck,  pastor-evangelist,  Rapid  City.  Black 
Hills  has  the  services  of  seven  students  this 
summer — four  from  McCormick,  two  from 
Auburn  and  one  from  Western.  All  are  doing 
.good  work. 

Missouri 

New  Training  School  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  Presbyterian  Training  School  for 
Lay  Workers  will  open  about  Nov.  i  under 
the  presidency  of  Joseph  H.  Gauss,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  Carondelet  church.  This  training  school 
is  planned  to  help  Christian  young  people  for 
lives  of  larger  usefulness  in  the  church.  There 
■will  be  training  classes  for  elders  and  deacons, 
to  prepare  young  men  for  these  responsible 
positions,  for  Sunday  school  teachers,  pastors' 
assistants.  Christian  social  service  and  classes 
in  English  for  foreigners.  The  school  which 
has  not  as  yet  a  permanent  location,  has  been 
invited  to  hold  its  classes  at  Markham  Me- 
morial church. 

St.  Louis  set  the  vacation  Bible  school  record 
by  winning  both  attendance  banners  offered 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  at- 
tendance for  six  weeks  in  the  two  schools  con- 
ducted by  Markham  Memorial  church  was 
8,158  children,  an  80  per  cent  record,  which 
captured  the  "red  banner."  In  the  city  race 
St.  Louis  led  with  an  attendance  of  72  per 
cent,  winning  the  "blue  banner."  Other  cities 
ranked:  Cleveland  60  per  cent,  Baltimore  S3 
per  cent,  Newark  57  per  cent.  New  York  48 
per  cent.  Indisputable  testimony  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  vacation  Bible  school  is  found 
among  the  children  of  the  Boyle  school,  who 
begged  for  "two  weeks  more  of  school." 


Rev.  L.  C.  Stumpf,  who  has  served  the 
church  at  King  City  for  two  years,  has  re- 
signed. This  is  a  good  field  and  a  fair  salary 
and  manse  for  some  live  man.  William  Millan 
is  clerk  of  the  session,  and  Elder  L.  T.  Moul- 
ton  chairman  of  the  committe  on  pulpit  supply. 

Colorado 

Summer  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
mountains  by  W.  M.  Orr,  a  student  from  Mc- 
Cormick, at  Empire  and  Lawson. 

Idaho  Springs  will  soon  be  vacant  through 
the  acceptance  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Bell,  the  pastor, 
of  the  church  at  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Otis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Denver  Pres- 
bytery, is  bringing  to  completion  a  commodious 
and  well  built  house  of  worship  to  cost  about 
$4,000.  Dr.  G.  W.  Comer  is  the  pastor  there, 
and  conducts  also  a  work  fourteen  miles  south 
in  a  new  country. 

Yuma  church,  with  Rev.  W.  L.  Breckenridge 
as  pastor,  is  coming  into  its  own.  With  it  is 
associated  an  interesting  group  of  three  fields 
to  the  east,  meeting  for  worship  in  school- 
houses.  It  is  hoped  that  this  fall  special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  there,  and  a  country  organi- 
zation result. 

Elizabeth  church.  Rev.  B.  F.  Mitchell  pastor, 
has  purchased  an  adjoining  building  to  its 
house  of  worship  and  fitted  it  up  for  the  ele- 
mentary grade  of  the  Sunday  school,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  being  the  superintendent  of  this  de- 
partment. Kiowa,  eight  miles  distant,  the 
county  seat  of  Elbert  country,  is  associated 
with  Elizabeth,  and  it,  too,  shares  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  field. 

Following  the  summer  school  at  Estes  Park 
Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  is  spending  ten  days  with 
Rev.  C.  K.  Powell,  pastor-evangelist,  in  a 
series  of  country  life  institutes  in  northern 
Colorado.  Gatherings  were  held  at  Elizabeth, 
Goodrich,  Brush,  Akron,  Yuma,  Brighton, 
Weldona,  Fort  Morgan  and  Kiowa.  Some 
of  the  meetings  were  held  out  of  doors,  and 
under  varying  circumstances.  The  effort  of 
each  is  to  give  a  vision  of  the  new  type  of 


country  church  life  and  point  out  plain  methods 
whereby  the  ideals  may  be  realized. 

Brighton,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  T.  G. 
Brashear,  is  gathering  its  young  people  into 
organized  activity,  a  training  class  and  young 
people's  society  conducting  the  work. 

New  York 

Honeoye  Falls  First  church,  after  being  with- 
out a  pastor  for  some  time,  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Oscar  Brownback,  who  has  accepted.  Rev. 
W,  A.  Hallock,  the  former  pastor,  has  gone 
to  the  church  at  Wiliamson. 

Rev.  John  H.  Thompson,  stated  clerk  of 
Hudson  Presbytery,  reports  the  following 
churches  vacant :  Centerville,  Frank  Remey, 
Slate  Hill,  clerk;  Circleville,  W.  R.  Wallace 
clerk ;  Congers,  Gustave  Person  clerk ;  Mon- 
gaup  Valley,  James  S.  Swan  clerk ;  Mount 
Hope,  J.  Edward  Smith,  Middletown,  clerk ; 
Nyack  German,  George  Tromer  clerk ;  Port 
Jervis,  Frederick  B.  Post  clerk ;  Westtown, 
Thomas  S.  Hulse  clerk.  E.  VanDyke  Wight, 
D.  D.,  of  Middletown  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  vacancy  and  supply. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The 
Toronto  Globe,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  first 
fall  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
of  Newark. 

Members  of  First  church  of  Red  Bank  are 
subscribing  to  a  fund  with  which  to  purchase 
a  memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
church  for  Mrs.  James  W.  Rogan,  wife  of 
the  pastor,  who  was  recently  killed  in  a  trolley 
accident. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Darley  of  Newark  will  go 
to  Venezuela  as  a  missionary  this  fall.  Before 
that  he  will  be  married  to  Miss  Mary  W. 
White  in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  his  bride-to-be 
lives.  Mr.  Darley  preached  in  Forest  Hill 
church,  Newark,  Sunday,  Aug.  25,  where  he 
was  recently  ordained. 

Ohio 

Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston,  synodical  superin- 
tendent of  home  missions,  and  Mrs.  Houston 
hurriedly  came  back  to  Columbus  from  a  vaca- 
tion a  few  days  ago  on  account  of  illness. 
They  were  taken  to  Grant  hospital,  where  it 
was  found  they  were  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  They  left  the  city  Aug.  3,  spending 
a  few  days  with  a  former  church  in  Indiana 
and  the  week  following  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
They  returned  to  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  Aug.  16. 
The  illness  was  attributed  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  They  are  resting  at  the 
hospital,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  dangerous 
developments. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  W.  W.  Wallace  of  Milwaukee  is  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  Winona  Lake.  Bethany 
is  being  supplied  by  ministers  who  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Downer  Home. 

E.  A.  Cutler,  D.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  is  sum- 
mering at  Oostburg.  During  the  month  of 
August  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  has  been 
supplied  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Slagle  and  Rev.  John 
W.  Eltzholtz,  both  former  pastors  of  the  city. 
A  new  church  project  is  under  way  in  West- 
minster. Dr.  Cutler  is  now  the  dean  of  the 
evangelical  ministry  of  Milwaukee. 

Pennsylvania 

Carlisle  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  at 
Market  Square  church,  Harrisburg,  Aug.  26. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Chester  was  received  from  Phila- 
delphia North  Presbytery.  Thomas  Foxall,  B. 
Kohler  Fickes  and  William  H.  Noel  were  re- 
ceived as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Suitable 
action  was  taken  on  the  death  of  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pomeroy.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  L.  C. 
Wainwright  with  Lower  Path  Valley  and 
Burnt  Cabins  churches  was  dissolved  and  he 
was  dismissed  to  become  pastor  at  East  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Tennessee 

Members  of  Mary  F.  Pepper  Memorial 
church  of  Springfield  recently  tendered  their 
new  pastor.  Rev.  Theron  Alexander,  and  his 
wife  a  surprise  party.  The  ladies  brought  a 
great  store  of  good  things  to  replenish  the 
larder  and  the  men  of  the  church,  through  Dr. 
William  Botts,  presented  a  well-filled  purse 
of  gold. 


Booklet  for  Church  Builders 

"Ready-made  plans,  like  ready-made  clothes, 
while  they  may  serve  a  purpose,  rarely  fit  the 
place  as  they  should."  If  church  building  com- 
mittees would  consider  carefully  this  state- 
ment, which  appears  in  an  interesting  new 
booklet  just  issued  by  Architect  Harry  W.Jones 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  they  would  probably  in 
many  instances  save  themselves  from  the  church 
that  "doesn't  just  suit."  It  frequently  pays 
well  to  expend  a  little  more  money  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  a  good  church  architect — 
one  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the  design- 
ing and  construction  of  many  different  types 
of  churches.  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  over  twenty-five  years,  has  designed 
many  notable  churches  and  other  structures. 
In  competition  with  nearly  fifty  other  archi- 
tects, he  was  winner  of  one  of  the  prizes  for 
the  new  Minnesota  state  capitol.  One  of  his 
most  successful  creations  was  the  mortuary 
chapel  in  Lakewood  cemetery,  Minneapolis. 
This  is  built  entirely  of  imperishable  materials 
— granite,  marble  and  tile — with  no  wood  or 
nails  in  its  entire  construction.  The  interior 
mosaic  decorations  were  brought  from  Venice. 

Anyone  interested  in  church  building  plans 
may  secure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jones's  booklet  free 
of  charge  by  writing  to  him  at  the  Lumber 
Exchange  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


coipmal™s 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adanu 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
2  t  interest  on  Checking  Account!. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  Held  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  ITHriON  MOBTeA.eB  CO., 
lOS  West  Orand  A.Te.,       OlOTls,  New  Mexico 


Farm  Mortgages 


Mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSareihe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Te»led  bj 
onr  CDstomert  for  40  year*.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investor*  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  rALLS,  IOWA. 


For  Sale 


Corn  Lands  in 

Southern  Minnesota 

We  own  this  land.  Send  for  books,  maps 
and  pictures. 

DRAKE  &  BALLARD  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
yfiOf.  Farm  MortKaires  they  will  net  you  &%  to 
'  ^  /O  656  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70S  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  ot 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
O.  W.  B.A.S.T,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
BRYANT  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg..   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  AKT8  AND  CKAFT8,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 
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Financial  Situation 

For  the  most  part,  optimism  rules  strongly  in 
commercial  circles  in  all  discussions  of  the 
present  business  situation  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  This  is  based  in  part  upon  present 
activity,  but  more  largely  upon  good  crops  of 
all  the  staple  farm  products. 

In  a  careful  canvass  of  conditions.  Bonds 
and  Mortgages,  an  authoritative  publication 
devoted  to  investments,  says  :  "One  year  ago  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  business  during  the 
twelve  months  could  occur.  At  that  time  the 
country  was  in  a  pessimistic  mood  and  business 
men  concerned  themselves  very  little  over  news 
which  promised  well  for  the  future.  The  un- 
usual and  remarkably  good  business  conditions 
which  we  are  enjoying  today  were  indicated  a 
year  ago.  No  one  line  affects  all  business  more 
that  the  steel  and  iron  trade.  The  production 
of  pig  iron  since  May  is  the  largest  ever 
known  at  this  season.  Pig  iron  prices  average 
higher  than  at  any  time  during  this  year  or 
last.  The  output  of  the  steel  mills  has  set  new 
records  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Practically 
all  plants  are  running  full  time,  orders  are 
being  declined  and  many  mills  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  specifications  on  earlier  contracts. 
More  orders  would  be  booked,  but  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  promise  deliveries 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  only  limits  to 
activity  in  the  steel  business  are  plant  capacity 
and  labor  obtainable.  The  shortage  of  labor 
is  not  acute,  but  is  in  evidence  in  the  heavy 
manufacturing  districts. 

Railroad  Taxation  Higlier 

"Locomotive  and  car  plants  are  enjoying 
heavy  bookings.  Orders  for  steel  cars  and 
locomotives  for  fall  delivery  are  hard  to  place, 
as  plants  are  sold  up.  One  locomotive  plant 
reports  business  as  exactly  double  that  of  a 
year  ago,  although  at  this  time  last  year  this 
company  was  experiencing  an  unusual  dullness. 
Several  railroads  are  building  cars  in  their 
own  shops,  largely  because  of  inability  to  get 
deliveries  from  the  manufacturers.  On  the 
whole,  gross  earnings  are  very  satisfactory, 
particularly  as  we  are  just  entering  into  the 
crop  moving  season,  while  net  earnings  are 
unsatisfactory,  largely  because  of  increased  ex- 
penses, the  particular  items  of  which  are  in- 
creased wages  and  heavier  taxation.  The  aver- 
age general  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  taxes, 
with  no  corresponding  increase  in  passenger 
or  freight  rates,  taken  with  the  many  wage 
increases,  creates  a  situation  which  it  will 
take  the  best  railroad  brains  of  the  country  to 
overcome.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  situation  will 
improve  permanently  except  through  more 
liberal  interpretations  and  rulings  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission. 

"The  one  fundamental  situation  to  which  all 
business  men  must  pay  heed  at  every  season 
of  the  year,  but  particularly  at  this  time,  is 
the  condition  of  crops.  One  statement  regard- 
ing 1912  crops  is  safe  and  dependable,  and  that 
is  the  farm  output  in  1912,  for  the  United 
States,  will  exceed  all  previous  records  in  vol- 
ume and  value.  One  crop  or  the  other  may 
suffer  from  weather  or  pests  between  now  and 
its  harvest,  but  crops  taken  as  a  whole  will  be 
unusually  large. 

"The  quietest  business  section  of  the  coun- 
try today  is  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states. 
Fall  business  will  be  heavy  in  practically  all 
lines  throughout  the  country,  and  business  men 
need  pay  litte  heed  to  crop  scares  and  rumors 
of  unsatisfactory  business.  The  one  factor 
which  should  be  carefully  watched  for  the  next 
six  months  is  the  labor  situation.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  is  to  be  president  of  the  United 
States  is  of  small  importance  compared  to 
whether  the  locomotive  engineers  or  any  of  the 
other  big  strikes  threatened  shall  occur." 

Important  Meeting  of  Bankers 

The  American  Bankers'  Association,  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
will  meet  in  Detroit  Sept.  9-14.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  meeting  will  be  a  notable  one 
in  point  of  attendance  and  program.  George 
M.  Reynolds  of  Chicago  will  discuss  the 
"Money  Trust"  and  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock will  address  the  savings  bank  section  on 
the  "Postal  Savings  Bank  and  the  Banks,"  and 
will  bring  out  in  his  address  the  fact  that  the 
government,  through  its  postal  savings  banks,  is 
really  acting  more  or  less  as  a  missionary  for 
the  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  ot  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                  Wa-liTEK  B.  Presldeut. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
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without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able  Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar, 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       UNIONTTLLE,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  iTvS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kingman  Ti.  Boblns,  Trea*' 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rocliester,  New  York. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 
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Uplifting  Bible  Conference  at  Winona 


The  annual  Winona  Bible  conference  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  closed  last  Sunday  after 
ten  days  of  Bible  instruction,  sermons  and 
philosophical  lectures.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  has  promised  to  take  the  presidency  of 
Winona,  made  a  hurried  trip  to  the  grounds 
to  speak  at  the  1 1  o'clock  service  Sunday  to  an 
audience  which  crowded  the  auditorium.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Sunday  preached  to  another  vast  avidience 
in  his  customary  unique  way.  As  this  was 
Dr.  Sunday's  only  talk  this  season,  he  met  with 
a  warm  reception  from  his  old  friends.  Bishop 
Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Methodist,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, preached  the  closing  sermon. 

Bishop  Hughes  also  preached  Wednesday 
evening,  Aug.  28,  on  the  duty  of  being  kind 
and  sympathetic  to  the  foreigners  that  come 
to  our  shores.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was 
not  a  nation  from  which  immigrants  came  to 
whom  we  did  not  owe  a  debt  for  many  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  progress. 

One  of  the  striking  personalities  at  Winona 
was  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  beloved  pastor  of 
the  historic  New  York  Avenue  church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  made  famous  long  ago  as  the 
place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  worshiped.  The 
general  comment  was  that  Dr.  Radcliffe  was 
a  Presbyterian  in  whom  the  church  might 
justly  feel  a  great  pride.  He  came  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly's  execu- 
tive commission,  but  there  was  no  service  too 
small  for  him  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  conference.  The  older  brethren  recalled 
the  fact  that  it  was  at  Winona  Lake  in  1898 
that  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to 
run  for  the  moderatorship. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  a  Presby- 
terian rally,  Dr.  Radcliffe  said  that  Presby- 
terianism  magnified  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
added,  "The  church  is  organized  in  order  that 
the  human  soul  may  come  into  touch  with  the 
divine  soul."  He  further  said :  "If  I  were 
pope  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  I  would  com- 
pel it  to  go  back  to  psalm  singing.  I  would 
have  all  the  children  in  our  Sunday  schools 
chant  the  psalms  of  David  instead  of  many  of 
the  fiddling  hymns  of  today." 

The  Bible  work  of  the  conference  was  in 
the  hands  of  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  conference  the 
dean.  Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  taught  the  class  at 
9  o'clock.  He  also  had  the  11  o'clock  hour  on 
one  day  and  the  hillside  service  on  another. 
Dr.  Gray  gave  a  series  of  expositions  on  the 
"Great  Discourses  of  Jesus  Christ."  Dr.  Parley 
E.  Zartmann  presided  at  these  Bible  hour 
meetings. 

Dr.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones  of  Wales,  the  vener- 
able man  of  God  who  was  a  leader  in  the  Welsh 
revival,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson  of 
Edinburgh  preached  most  profound  sermons. 
Aside  from  his  sermons.  Dr.  Paterson  ad- 
dressed a  Presbyterian  reception  on  "Hillside," 
expressing  love  for  all  branches  of  the  church 
which  grew  out  of  the  heather  of  his  country. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  Bible  conference  any- 
where which  has  such  excellent  singing  as 
Winona.  Professor  E.  O.  Excell  was  as  buoy- 
ant as  if  he  was  leading  his  first  choir.  Alvin 
Roper  was  the  pianist. 

Dr.  Solomon  C.  Dickie,  the  director,  pre- 
sided every  evening  in  the  auditorium.  With 
all  the  financial  burden  of  the  enterprise  upon 
him.  Dr.  Dickie  bore  up  bravely  and  conducted 
the  conference  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer. 
When  he  could  not  be  on  hand.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Biederwolf,  the  evangelist,  took  his  place.  Mrs. 
Dickie  opened  her  home  freely. 

Dr.  William  H.  Ro"berts  of  Philadelphia, 
made  numerous  optimistic  addresses  in  re- 
gard to  church  union  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity.  He  was  especially 
enjoyed  at  an  evangelistic  conference.  Here 
and  everywhere  there  was  one  man  who  was 
missed  above  all  others,  and  this  was  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  now  in  Australia.  But  Dr. 
Chapman's  spirit  was  felt. 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle 
preached  on  three  occasions  and  spoke  at  a 
Presbyterian  rally.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  as  he  walked  about  the  hotel  or  the 
grounds.  He  left  for  Chicago  Sunday  after- 
noon, Aug.  25,  Dr.  Matthews  preached  strictly 
gospel  sermons,  and  he  left  not  the  shade  of  a 
doubt  but  that  he  was  absolutely  sound  to 
Tock-bottom  on  Calvinism.  The  moderator 
advocated  giving  less  power  to  trustees  in  the 
churches  and  magnifying  the  session  and 
deaconate.     He     declared     the  Presbyterian 


Church  is  "debauched  with  godless  trustees." 
In  one  sermon  he  advocated  cremation.  He 
advised  his  brethren  not  to  take  their  theology 
from  The  Outlook,  as  it  was  edited  by  "a 
bunch  of  heretics."  On  several  occasions  he 
called  some  of  his  fellow  ministers  "peanut 
preachers." 

Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work  of  New  York 
City  gave  a  most  profound  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Bible  and  English  Literature."  A  side 
issue  was  a  course  of  talks  on  "Sex  Hygiene," 
by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hamilton-Muncie  of  Brook- 
lyn. These  are  only  a  few  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  a  great  Bible  Conference.  Never 
were  the  conditions  more  helpful  for  the  out- 
pouring of  divine  blessing. 

Rachel   K.  McDowell. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  GUI 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Gill,  44  years  of  age,  grad- 
uate of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  pas- 
tor of  Monticello,  III.,  church,  was  run  down 
by  a  fast  express  train  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W. 
Va.,  on  Friday  evening,  Aug.  16,  and  died 
that  night  at  the  hospital  at  Winchester,  Va., 
without  regaining  consciousness.  Mr.  Gill,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  son  Harold,  had  been 
visiting  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gill, 
at  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
his  former  charge  at  Somerset,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  been  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church,  to 
officiate  at  the  marriage  of  former  parishioners. 
While  crossing  the  tracks  to  take  a  train 
Harold,  who  was  following  his  father,  fell. 
Mr.  Gill  reached  out  and  thrust  the  boy  clear 
of  the  tracks,  but  in  saving  him  he  sacrificed 
himself.  Of  ten  brothers  he  is  the  fifth  to 
meet  a  violent  death. 

Mr.  Gill  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three 
children;  his  father  and  mother;  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Ella  K.  Scott,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  and 
five  brothers — Charles  B.,  John  W.,  Harry  L., 
James  L.  and  Arthur  H.  Gill,  all  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity. 

Rev.  William  H.  Sands 

After  a  lingering  illness  covering  a  period 
of  thirteen  years  Rev.  William  H.  Sands  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  Aug.  20,  aged 
62  years.  He  was  born  at  Laconia,  Ind., 
March  26,  1850,  and  in  early  life  fitted  himself 
for  the  practice  of  law,  but  God  called  him  into 
active  Christian  labor.  He  spent  some  ten 
years  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  evangelistic  work, 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  a  clear  call  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  by  Muncie 
Presbytery  in  1885.  He  had  successful  pas- 
torates at  Rushville  and  Cambridge  City,  Ind., 
and  Eaton  and  College  Corner,  Ohio,  beside 
various  other  fields  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sands  was  a  man  of  splendid  ability,  both  as 
an  evangelistic  speaker  and  singer.  He  died 
in  the  triumph  of  faith  and  left  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  as 
he  battled  against  the  irresistible  progress  of 
the  disease  that  caused  his  death.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Eaton,  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hunter,  assisted  by  E.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  Second  church  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 


McCormick  Seminary  Opens  Sept.  10 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary  will  open 
for  the  next  school  year  on  Sept.  10.  The 
opening  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  chapel 
by  Professor  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Place  of  the  Church  in  the  Work 
of  Social  Betterment."  President  James  G. 
K.  McClure  says :  "We  are  truly  glad  to 
welcome  to  the  seminary  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  ministry  and  in  the 
work  of  our  teachers." 


Young  People  Meet  at  Storm  Lake 

The  first  young  people's '  conference  under 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday  School 
Work  for  the  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  Synods  was  held  at  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  the  first  week  in  August,  with  a  registra- 
tion of  130  delegates.  The  conference  was 
under  the  direction  of  William  Ralph  Hall, 
superintendent  of  young  people's  work,  who 
also  conducted  the  regular  morning  discus- 
sions of  methods.    Dr.  A.  B.  Marshall,  presi- 


dent of  Omaha  Seminary,  led  the  devotions  of 
the  morning  "quiet  hour" ;  the  mission  study 
classes  were  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Brown,  Alliance,  Neb. ;  Rev.  F.  Y.  Nichols, 
Oelwein,  Iowa ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Ensign,  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  and  W.  N.  Ross,  New  York; 
Bible  study  work  was  conducted  by  Rev.  J. 

A.  McGaughey,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  junior 
methods  by  Miss  Edna  Brack,  St.  Paul. 

Platform  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  W, 
Cochrane  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  A. 

B.  Marshall ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Ensign,  Marion,  Iowa  ; 
Rev.  S.  T.  Foster,  Hopkinton,  Iowa ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Bean,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  and  others.  It  was 
felt  by  the  delegates  that  the  conference  had 
been  a  source  of  inspiration,  furnishing  decided 
impetus  for  the  progress  of  young  people's 
work  in  their  respective  synods. 

Fire  Proves  a  Blessing  to  a  Small 
Town  Church 

First  church  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  May  8.  In  twelve  days  plans 
for  a  new  building  were  adopted  and  the  ma- 
chinery created  for  raising  $50,000.  When 
the  church  had  been  in  ashes  forty-five  days 
the  committee  had  $45,000  in  sight,  pledges 
and  cash.  In  ten  days  more  the  committee 
had  in  hand  $40,000  and  some  $6,000  or  $7,000 
more  in  pledges.  On  Aug.  14,  three  months 
and  three  days  after  the  fire,  the  contract  for 
the  new  building  was  awarded  and  construction 
will  go  forward  without  delay. 

The  building  is  planned  for  institutional 
work.  The  basement  provides  the  assembly 
room  for  the  Sunday  school  and  nine  class 
rooms  and  the  primary  department.  Two  Sun- 
day school  rooms  each  are  located  on  the  main 
floor  and  the  gallery  floor.  The  basement  also 
provides  ample  kitchen  and  dining  room  space. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  500  and  the 
gallery  300.  When  the  four  rooms  are  opened 
1,024  can  be  seated.  The  rear  of  the  building 
provides  charity  headquarters,  gymnasium  and 
club  rooms  for  boys  and  for  girls  on  separate 
floors. 

The  church  will  contain  a  baptistry.  There 
is  a  proposition  pending  for  a  union  between 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Baptist 
church  which  seems  to  be  meeting  with  favor, 
but  the  baptistry  will  be  built  independent  of 
the  outcome  of  this  proposition. 

Rev.  P.  Marion  Simms,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
pastor  for  five  years.  While  Vinton  has  only 
3,500  people  and  seven  churches,  Dr.  Simms 
has  had  an  assistant  pastor  for  nearly  four 
years,  during  which  time  a  downtown  head- 
quarters has  been  kept  open  daily.  The 
church  spends  some  $1,300  annually  on  the 
poor  and  sick  of  the  town.  Dental  and  sur- 
gical and  medical  attention  are  provided  for 
poor  school  children.  Adults  are  often  sent 
to  a  hospital  forty  miles  away.  Wheel  chairs, 
crutches  and  other  necessities  are  kept  on  hand 
to  be  loaned  to  the  sick  poor.  A  young  woman 
has  been  supported  in  Coe  College  two  years 
and  provision  has  been  made  to  support  two 
the  coming  year.  Several  fallen  girls  have 
been  rescued  and  the  jail  is  visited  regularly. 
At  Christmas  the  poor  children  are  provided 
with  a  free  dinner.  The  church  supports  a 
native  Bible  woman  in  Japan. 

The  bell  which  hung  in  the  old  church  de- 
stroyed by  fire  was  the  first  church  bell  ever 
rung  in  Iowa.  It  is  being  made  into  souvenirs, 
such  as  watch  fobs,  pins  and  brooches,  which 
will  be  sold  for  $5,000,  with  which  to  buy  the 
new  organ. 

The  church  is  now  worshiping  in  a  tem- 
porary tabernacle,  which  was  erected  within 
ten  days  after  the  fire.  The  loss  of  the  church 
has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


Long  Life  in  the  Ministry 

The  necrological  report  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary for  the  year  ending  March  31  contains 
notices  of  one  director.  Colonel  John  J.  Mc- 
Cook,  LL.  D. ;  one  director  and  trustee,  Hon. 
William  M.  Lanning,  LL.  D.,  and  one  trustee, 
Nathaniel  Tooker,  and  of  sixty-seven  former 
students.  Fourteen  of  these  should  have  been 
included  in  earlier  reports. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  former  students  the  old- 
est, Rev.  Robert  A.  Criswell,  '52,  had  reached 
the  age  of  91  years  and  9  months.  Another 
had  also  passed  his  91st  year.  Twelve  others 
had  passed  their  80th  year,  nineteen  their  70th 
and  fifteen  their  60th.  The  youngest  died  at 
the  age  of  28  years  i  month  and  9  days.  The 
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average  age  at  which  they  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  their  faith  was  i6  years  and  ii 
•months. 

The  As-Others-See-Us  Staircase 

(Continued  from  page  1248) 

lad.  "Oh !"  said  Hubert,  "what  a  figure  that 
boy  cuts,  doesn't  he?  Wouldn't  he  look  funny 
in  the  city?  Yesterday  he  was  asking  me  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  the  city — things  you'd 
think  a  baby  ought  to  know;  things  that  are 
just  everyday  to  us.  To  be  sure,  he  can't  be 
expected  to  know  as  much  about  life  as  I  do," 
he  added  complacently. 

"Well,"  suggested  Uncle  Alwin,  "  there  must 
be  a  picture  of  you  on  Criticism,  Hubert,  and 
your  second  one  on  Pride." 

Hubert  climbed  to  his  place  and  the  others 
went  back  to  their  books  and  toys. 

"Marcia,  I  don't  see  why  you  put  a  pink  sash 
on  your  doll  when  she  has  on  a  purple  hat!" 

"Well,  Miss  Althea,  it  isn't  your  doll's  sash 
and  hat,  so  I  guess  you'll  have  to  get  along!" 

"I'm  mighty  glad  they're  not  hers!"  came 
the  spiteful  answer. 

"You're  so  hateful  I  won't  play  with  you,  so 
there!    Not  in  a  hundred  years!" 

"I  wouldn't  play  with  you  now  if  you  wanted 
me  to!    Not  in  a  thousand  years!" 

"No,  but  you  and  she  will  have  your  photo 
taken  together  on  the  step  of  Strife,  won't 
you?"  asked  Uncle  Alwin  quietly.  "And  don't 
forget  when  posing  to  wear  the  same  look 
which  I  saw  just  now." 

All  through  the  day  the  camera  was  busy. 
Toward  afternoon  the  children  began  to  pose 
oftener  about  the  landing  of  Selfishness.  Reali- 
zing this,  they  grew  more  careful  and  thought- 
ful of  one  another. 

"It's  dreadful  to  have  such  a  portfolio  as 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbytery  Meetings 
Bellingham — Sedro-Woolley,   Sept.   17,  7 -ZO. 
Bloomington — Danville  Olivet,  Sept.  17,  7 :30. 
Boulder — Berthoud,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Cairo — Herrin,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Carthage — Carthage    Main    Street,    Sept.  17. 

7:30  p.  m.     (Prepresbyterial  conference  2 

p.  m.) 

Cimarron — Watonga,  Sept.  17,  8  p.  m. 
Columbu.s — Columbus  Central,  Sept.   16,   7  130. 
Crawfordsville — Newtown,  Sept.  16,  3:30- 
Detroit — Milford,  Sept.  16,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Erie — Erie  Central,  Sept.  9,  7  130  p.  m.  (Mem- 
bers expecting  to  be  present  please  notify 
George  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Erie.) 
Flint— Sandusky  First,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Fort  Dodge — Livermore,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Fort  Smith — Dublin,  Sept.  17,  8  p.  m. 
Fort  Wayne — Fort  Wayne  First,  Sept.  16,  7  :3o. 
Freeport — Rockford  Third,  Sept.  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Grand  Rapids — Hesperia,  Sept.  17,  2  p.  m. 
Hudson — Monroe,  Sept.  16,  7  :3o  P-  m. 
Indiana — Boonville,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Iowa — New  London,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 
Kansas  City— Marshall  Odell  Avenue,  Sept.  16, 
7  :3o  p.  m. 

Kearney — Gothenburg,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Kittanning — Shelocta    Currie's    Run,    Sept.  9. 

7:30  p.  m. 
Lansing — Hastings,  Sept.  9,  7:30  p.  m. 
Lehigh — Ashland,  Sept.  17,  2  p.  m. 
Long    Island — Middle  Island — Sept.  10. 
McGee — Lock  Spring,  Sept.  24,  7:30  p.  f.i. 
Madison — Oregon,  Sept.  17,  9  a.  m.  (Devo- 
tional service  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m.) 
Mahoning— Clarkson,  Sept.  9,  7  p.  m.  (Dele- 
gates sending  notice   of   their  coming  five 
days  in  advance  to  W.  G.  Sainte,  Clarkson 
will   be  met   with   conveyances   at  Rogers 
Monday  afternoon.) 


CHURCH  MONEY 

IB  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS. 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  18  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  ''something 
out  ot  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  informatioii  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAP        STOCK  CO 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 


parts  of  ours  are  going  to  be,  isn't  it?"  asked     Marion— Delaware,  Sept.  9,  7:30  p.  m.  (First 


Althea. 

"Yes,  but  it's  lots  more  dreadful  to  think 
how  horrid  we  have  been— oh,  lots  !"  answered 
Marcia.    To  which  they  all  agreed. 

Each  one  had  quite  a  number  of  "Big  I" 
pennants,  as  the  boys  called  them.  In  fact 
for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  boys  would 


meeting  of  new  presbytery  composed  of 
former  Presbyteries  of  Marion  and  Belle- 
fontaine.) 

Maumee — Napoleon,  Sept.  9,  7  130  p.  m. 
Milwaukee — Oostburg,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Monroe — Quincy,  Sept.  9,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Nebraska  City — Raymond,  Sept.  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 


have  to  move  out  of  doors  to  make  room  tor  Neosha— Oswego  College,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 

the  poles.    But  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  they  Newton— Phillipsburg  First,  Sept.  17,  n  a.  m. 

began  to  make  sacrifices  for  one  another,  the  Osborne— Calvert,  Sept.  17,  7=30  p.  m. 

pictures  showed  the  poles  gradually  growing  pgoria— Elmira,  Sept.  17,  i  :30  p.  m.  (Trains 

shorter— it  was  the  rule  for  every  act  of  un-  ^jjj                    Toulon  and  Kewanee  Tues- 

selfishness  to  make  the  flagstaff  one  section  morning.) 

shorter,  and  one  pennant  the  less.^  _     .  ,,  _  I  Portsmouth— Ripley,  Sept.  9,  7  p.  m. 


'I  see.  Uncle  Alwin,"  admitted  Hubert  that 
night,  "that  you  meant  to  do  more  than  prove 
us  wrong  in  the  argument  about  wanting  to 
show  our  friends  just  what  we  were  doing. 
You  meant  this  for  a  mighty  sight  more  than 
a  joke,  and  I  see  where  you  are  right. ^  Maybe 
cur  friends  and  acquaintances  won't  learn 
so  very  much  new  from  our  portfolio,  after  all. 
I  mean  to  look  at  my  photos  pretty  often." 

"I  know  you  have  learned  your  lesson,' 
replied  Uncle  Alwin,  as  he  lovingly  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"I  never  mean  to  forget  it,  sir,"  was  his 


Westminster — Quarryville     Union,     Sept.  23, 
7  130  p.  m. 

Red  River — Baker,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Reserve — Belvidere,  Sept.  11,  2  p. 
Rock  River — Woodhull,  Sept  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Saginaw — St.  Louis,  Sept.  9,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Sedalia — Bunceton,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Shenango — Transfer,  Sept.  9,  7 130  p.  m. 
Sioux  Falls — Kimball,  Sept.  10,  7:30  p. 
Springfield — Divernon,  Sept.  16,  7  130  p. 
Steubenville — New  Harrisburg,  Sept.  9,  2  p.  m. 
(Delegates  come  to  Hibbetts  station  on  W. 
and  L.  E.  railroad  at  10:19  a.  m.  only.) 
St.  Joseph — Cumberland  Ridge,  Sept.  17,  8. 
Topeka — Grand  View  Park,  Kansas  City,  Sept. 
17,  8  p.  m. 

Waterloo — Clarksville,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wheeling — Moundsville,  Sept.  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
White  Water — Concord,  Sept.  9,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Wooster — West  Salem,  Sept.  16. 
■'Who  can  give  a  sentence  using  the  word  1  Wichita— Wichita  Westside,  Sept.  16-17,  7:30 
'pendulum'?"  asked  the  teacher.  "  -    >      ■■         <^  - 

Little  Rachel's  hand  shot  up.    The  teacher 


answer. 

"Nor  I!" 
other  three. 

And  they  were  as  good  as  their  word, 
others-see-us  became  a  byword  among 
children,  averting  many  an  unpleasantness. 


"Nor  I !"    "Nor  I !"  echoed  the 


As- 
the 


nodded  encouragingly. 

"Lightning  was  invented  by  Penjulum  Frank- 
lin."   

Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word  Payment  must  be  sunt  with  thb  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ul  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

CowDKN-At  Caldwell,  Idaho,  July  10,  1912.  Mrs.  Cella 
Chlpman  Cowden,  beloved  wife  of  Eev.  J.  G.  Cowden  who 
has  held  pastorates  at  Iowa  City,  Clinton.  la.-,  Washing- 
ton Pa  •  Denver.  Colo.,  and  Polo,  111..  In  all  ot  which  she 
was  her 'husband's  able  assistant  and  the  Insplrer  of  all  the 
friendships  and  the  promoter  of  all  the  good  works  that 
adorued  the  lite  of  their  different  parishes  and  that  now  In 
fragrant  memory  survive  as  her  appropriate  monument. 

MEKKiTT-Mrs.  Marv  Romeyn  Merrltt  died  at  the  home 
of  herdaughter,  Mrs.  Elolse  Beedon,  In  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
Aug.  23,  aged  74  years  and  6  months. 

MURDOCH-At  her  home  5505  Darlington  Road,  Pittsburg, 
Pa  on  July  27.  after  a  long  Illness.  Lydla  McMaster,  widow 
of  Alexander  Murdoch  and  mother  of  Mrs  Robert  W  Jones. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Dickey  and  Alexander  Murdoch,  all  of  Pittsburg, 


WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BEST 

Le  Page  Indlvldanl  Commnnlon  €up 
Services  have  many  exclusive  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  Cup,  which  make  tbem 
the  cheapest  lu  the  end.  Write,  j or  Vatalogue 
and  Free  Trial  Offer.— t\o  Duty. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMIVmNION  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 


STEREOPTICONS. 


SLIDE 
RENTING. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO.  713  MASOItIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 


NEW  METHOD  &  SUBJECTS. 
CHURCHES   RKDUCID  RATES. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  SMALLER  CREDITORS  OF  WINONA  LAKE 
Assembly  and  others  interested  will  mutually  favor 
by  writing  Dr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1521 
Washington  St. 

-pOSWELL.  IDAHO.  IF  TOU  CAN  HELP  WORK  OUT 
Sx  the  probleuLs  of  a  country  Presbyterian  church,  Ros- 
well  needs  you.  If  you  want  a  home  In  a  mild  climate,  an 
all-Americau  nelgbboibood  of  good  homes,  good  crops  and 
fine  fruit,  you  need  Roswell.   Write  Elder  E.  T.  Rice. 


Zanesville — Fredericktown,  Sept.  16,  7  :30  p.  m 

Moderators  Elected 
Northern  Arizona — H.  A.  Clark,  Tuba. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Northern  Arizona — A.  C.  Edgar,  Needles,  Cal. 

Resignations 
Missouri — Moberly:  R.  A.  Bartlett. 
New  York — Avoca  :  D.  Redmond. 

Calls 

New  York — Avoca:  J.  R.  Eraser,  East  Spring- 

iield,  accepts. 
Pennsylvania — Rich  Hill  and  Volant :   W.  P. 

Reed,  Stonboro,  declines. 

Installations 
California — Lompoc :  F.  Z.  King,  Aug.  20. 
New    York— Williamson :     W.    A.  Hallock 

July  12. 

Change  of  Address 
Webb,  F.  L.— Flag  Pond,  Tenn.,  to  Wapako 
neta,  Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL,  VIGOROUS,  TOUNG  PASTOR  WANTS 
suburban  church  iu  large  city,  church  in  small  city,  In 
town,  or  In  country.  Has  family.  Prefer  church  with 
parsonage,  North  and  West.  Address  "Pastor,"  615  14th 
street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Room  4. 


WANTED— PASTOR  FOR  LIVE  WESTERN  CHURCH 
in  growlug  town  of  800.   Salary  4!l,100  and  manse. 
"M,"  care  Contluent. 


WANTED—A  POSITION  BY  A  GRADUATE  KINDER- 
gartner.   The  best  of  references.   Address,  2301  N. 
Alabama  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED— A  TOUNG  LADY  TO  MAKE  HER  HOME 
In  minister's  family  as  mother's  help  to  assist  in  care 
of  three  young  children.  Experience  not  necessary.  Salary 
and  other  details  on  application.  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Kellogg, 
Carlisle.  Pa. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


OR  SALE— A  TWO-MANUAL  VOCALION  CHURCH 
organ  with  ten  sets  of  reeds,  line  oak  case,  only  used  a 
short  time,  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  Ad- 
dress Vocallon,  care  of  The  Continent. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutcblugs  Plaisted  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  R.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OB 
lease,  in  large  or  small  parcels.   Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


BUILDING  SITE.  STONY  BROOK,  LONG  ISLAND. 
In  most  desirable  part  new  conference  and  assembly 
grounds.  Suitable  for  house  or  bungalow.  Near  Audito- 
rium. Excellent  drainage.  Completely  wooded.  Will  sell 
below  cost  to  secure  ready  cash.  Thomas  S.  Anderson, 
Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bidg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  $10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  23, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


McNARY  BROS.'  SANITARIttM-A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis.;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate. 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Peanoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


IReturn  ZLbis  Certificate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes,**  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

Zbc  Continent,  509  S.  TKIlabasb  Hvenue,  Cbicago,  1Fll.,or  156  jflftbHt>enue,1HlewJ3orh(IUs: 

For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  year  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 


Sent  by  

Street  address 


Town. 


State . 


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 
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'   "  'i  .S'  1/ 


Bradford 
Horton 
MAN 


We  say  it 
over  and 
over  again 


because  we  want 
to  interest  every 
Presbyterian  in 
the  work  we  are 
doing  and  ought 
to  do.  Dubuque  German  College 
and  Seminary  is  educating  young 
men  of  foreign  speech  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  an  efficient  ministry 
to  the  great  bodies  of  people  from 
other  lands  now  residing  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  forth,  and  there  are  many 
more  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  enter  the  same  work  if  we 
can  provide  for  their  training. 
Twelve  races  rep- 
resented in  the  Let  US 
school.  Won't  you 
send  us  your  name 
for  full  information?  aboUt  It 


tell  you 


Addreii  C.  M.  StefFena,  D.D.,  President 
Dnbuqne  Seminary.  Dnbaqne,  Iowa 


RICHARD  SILL  HOLMES-1842-1912 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  TWELVE,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWELVE 


BDUOATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAIi 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Pennsylvania 

EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-vrork;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normail  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.    Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Associate 


Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Established  1865.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  NUive  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  o{  Music— nine  teachers,  ei^hf  with  best  European  training. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists.  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils.    For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D.  BL.u'VtSnrON,  T  .1  ■  1->.,  Prest. 

IlUnois 

BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Honsehold  Liife,  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIKIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  OH ARACTB R 
BUIliDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

Address     I^OKEN     O.     8A.eB,     Principal.     B  TJ  X  It  E  11     VI  X  V.  T.  ,  IK.X<IjrOI8 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLEGE  ~ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Openlnc  Day  September  ISth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOUUK  L..  M ACKI  SiTUBlI,  Pres. 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business .  Heal  th- 
ful  locality ;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISiaMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

N.  8.,  PIUsbnrKh.  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 34.000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modem  Improvements, 
Including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall.  Is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  iyl2.  For 
Information  apply  to  Pres.  James  A.  Kblso,  Ph.D..  P.P. 

New  York 

Nbw  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited. 

Missouri 

KROEGEB,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   62nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression.  Violin.  Art,  Domes- 
tic   Science.  Overloolclng 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  S. 
CAIRNS,Pres't.St.Loul8,Mo. 


FOREST  PARK 


UNIVERSITY 


"Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  GirU  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  PrinciiMl,  Beaver  Dun,  Wucoiuia 

AN  OUTING  AT  OLIVET  CAMP 

Dnrlntt  September  and  October,  the  finest  part  of  the 
season.  Is  just  what  you  need  to  fix  you  up  for  the  winter's 
work.  Special  attention  given  to  convalescents.  Tents 
and  Cottages  with  heat,  housekeeping  privileges,  or 
dining  room  service.  Prices  moderate.  Write  JOHN  M. 
HESTENES,  Olivet  Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


St.  JohnV 


-Military  Academy 

Is  Vrainl/tiQ  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Sr.  8.  T.  SMYTHK,  President 
Box  No.  16.  Delaiield,  Waoketha  Co.,  Wu. 
Cbicaco  Office,   1515  Matonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:         ::  WISCONSIN 

Kansas 


New  Jersey 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  fCaiuiu 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  womeR 

Princeton 


Seminary 


Theological 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS   L.   PATTON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Opening  of  101st  Session,  September  19,  1912.  College 
graduates  of  all  denominations  are  welcome.  Privilege  of 
taking  courses  in  Princeton.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
Rev.  PAUL  MARTIN,  Registrar  and  Secretary, 
Princeton,  N.  .J. 


Illlnola 


'OLD  ILLINOIS" 


Illinois  College 

(Co-Educational) 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

One  of  the  OLDEST  and  BEST  Colleges  In  the  MIDDLE 
WEST.  Beautiful  Campus  of  twenty  acres,  fine  plant  of 
ten  buildings,  high  standards.  Christian  atmosphere. 

Departments  :  Collegiate,  Preparatory  (Whipple 
Academy).   Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  ExprcBlon. 

Address:  Pres.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Box  B. 


16  Free  Courses 


Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  , 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


'Public  Performance  and  others.  16 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILLIKIN 


iratory^ 


Conservatory 
of  Music 

'    ONE  or  THE  OOUNTRr'8  BEST 
The  James  Mllllkia  University 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ, Violin, etc., 
is  extremely  low  In  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAEPPER,  Director  Decatur,  DllnoU 


McCormick 
Theological  Seminary 
Chicago 

Opening  Day,  September  10,  1912. 

10:30  a.m.   Address  by  Professor  Edgab  P.  Hill. 
2:00  p.  m.   Drawing  of  rooms  by  students. 
3—5  p.  m.   Matriculation  of  students. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to 
President  James  G.  K.  McClukk,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
2330  North  Halsted  Street,     : :     Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Kurses. 

Address  EK.rZA  O.  eX^ENN,  K.  BT.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  yoving  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, lnBane,andcontaglou8departmeDts,tbe  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lyln?  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.   607  HONORB  STREET,  CHICAGO.  |ib 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BO>S 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   KOHl-i:  mi..L.,  TVoodstoch.,  111. ' 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.   BROWN.  President. 
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Hroun^  tbc 
Sbop 


The  Man  at  the  Desk  was 
grinning.  "Wherefore  the 
Cheshire  effect  ?"  queried 
the  inquisitive  Around-the- 
Shop  Man.  "Why — er — 
was  I  smiling  ?"  responded  the  Man  at  the 
Desk.  "Oh,  that's  just  a  manifestation  of  the 
inward  joy  that  is  the  accompaniment  of  a 
pellucid  conscience." 

"Come,  now,  how  did  it  happen  ?"  persuaded 
ihe  unrelenting  inquisitor. 

"Well,  I  don't  just  like  to  tell  you,  because 
in  your  highly  secular  way  of  viewing  things 
you  might  mistake  just  retribution  for  unholy 
revenge.  Know  Blank  of  Blankville  ?  A  year 
ago  he  sent  me  a  long  item  about  his  church. 
It  was  a  pretty  wordy  thing — the  real  substance 


of  it,  the  part  that  anyone  else  would  care 
about,  could  have  been  put  into  half  the  num- 
ber of  words. 

"Here  is  what  he  wrote  :  'This  has  been  pre- 
pared in  proper  style  and  you  will  please  print 
it  without  change  in  your  next  issue.'  It 
reached  the  office  just  as  the  forms  were  clos- 
ing, though  it  might  easily  have  been  written 
a  week  earlier.  It  was  cut  down  to  essentials 
and  printed." 

"And  then  he  was  worse  offended  lhan  if 
you  had  left  it  out?" 

"No,  he  wasn't  really  offended.  He's  loo 
broad  a  man  for  that.  But  every  time  I  have 
seen  him  he  has  growled.  Last  Sunday  I  spent 
at  Blankville  with  him.  After  breakfast  I 
solemnly   handed   him    a   manuscript.  'Thai's 


a  sermon  I  want  you  to  preach,"  I  said.  'It's 
properly  prepared.  Please  preach  it  without 
any  omissions,  and  this  mofning.' 

"'Why  '  he  gasped,  'I've  already  prepared 

a  sermon.  And' — as  he  examined  the  sheets — 
'it's  so  long  I'd  have  to  leave  out  the  prayer 
and  the  anthem  and  the  hymns.  Anyway,  sup- 
pose it  isn't  what  I  want  .to  preach  or  that 
it  has  been  preached?  I'm  preaching  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  people,  you  know,  not  just 
to  please  one  of  my  friends.  Why — oh,  I  see 
what  you're  driving  at.' 

"I  was  afraid  that  in  his  eager  conviction 
he'd  really  preach  my  'sermon,'  but  he  looked 
rt  it  in  lime  to  discover  that  it  was  composed 
of  ihe  specifications  for  a  building  contract." 

And  the  Man  at  the  Desk  resumed  his  grin. 


MIQQiriN  ADV  UrDnrQ  T***  portraits  of  six  of  the 
IflllJlJlUllAIV  I     MLIVl/LlJ  World's  Great  Missionaries 

A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  this  handsome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  features  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.   The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:   John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living, 
stone  (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  .the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  name)  or  through  you,  seventy>five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1J25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  vrill  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 


THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


There's  a  '^foreign 
problem" 
out  in  the  country,  too 


If  you  have  not  turned  off 
from  the  main  highways 
of  travel  you  may  not 
realize  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  farms  and  small 
villages  have  a  population 
largely  of  foreign  birth. 


Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary 


has  sent  many  qualified  ministers  out  into  this 
field  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  people  in  their 
own  tongues  and  to  help  Americanize  them. 
We  could  send  more  if  we  had  more  endowment. 
We  have  the  men.  The  Presbyterians  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  money.  Help  us  to  get  together. 
Let  us  describe  our  work  to  you.  Address  Pres- 
ident C.  M.  SteflFens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Household  Linens 
At  "The  Linen  Store" 


Many  of  our  shipments  for  Fall  trade 
have  arrived  and  our  assortment  of  the 
^  following  lines  of  housekeeping  goods 
II  will  be  found  fresh  and  complete  : 


Table  Cloths  and  Napkins. 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
Towels  and  Bed  Linens. 
Fancy  Bed  Linens. 
Bed  Coverings. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  atteniio7t. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAIi 


Ohio 


BROAD  fiCHOLARSniP 


BEAUTIFUL  SUBROUNDUeS 


^i&WRSTERN  COLLEGE 

Ranked  wiih  Leading  Easiem  Cotieqes. 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thoughtful 
students.  Faculty  of  capable  men  and 
women  ;  comprehensive  curriculum  ;  definite 
religious  mfluence.  350  beautiful  acres  ;  cam- 
pus, farm,  garden.  Perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tiont.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special 
brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics ;  Gymnasium. 
Iltastrated  lileratare  sent  on  retiaest 

JOHN  GRANT  REWMAH,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Prmidcnt 
HART  A.  SAffTER,  A.  H.,  Litt.  D.,  Dos 

Box  is  Oxford,  o. 


Florence  H.  Severance 

BIBLE  AND  MISSIONARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

University  of  Woo«ter,  Wootter,  Ohio 

Trains    Bible  Teachers  for  Sunday  Schools, 
Schools,  Colleges. 
Mission  Workers  for  City,  Home, 
and  Foreign  Fields. 
Pastors'  Assistants. 
Y  M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C. A.  Workers. 

Gives  all  the  incidental  advantages  of  a  col- 
lege course. 

Addrest  REV.  CHALMERS  MARTIN.  D.D. 
WooKter,  Ohio 


Glendale  College 

GLENDALE,  OHIO 

Founded  1853.  Suburban  to  Cincinnati 

Write  for  catalcgues.  Splendid 
advantages  for  young  women. 

Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  President 


EDUCATIONAIi 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

t  F  M  OompleM  clMtioal  and  adeaUfllo  eourses 
I  L  H  iTlTlnK  A.  B.  aad  B.  S.  derrees.  DepM. 
I  ^  11  In  Bible  Stud;  and  Mlstlons,  Home  Bee- 
Lkll  nomlcs, Art, MoBlo, Bzpression.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  tor  oollere. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog. 
JOKN  TAI'I.MADeB  BSROEBr,  Preildent, 
AIiBBBT    I.BA,     t:  MINNESOTA 

Montana 

The  College  of  Montana 

For  needed  change  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  Montana 
for  a  year.  Invigorating  climate,  splendid  mountain 
air,  water  and  scenery.  First  class  educational  ad- 
vantages. Collegiate,  Academic,  Musical.  General 
expenses  only  $270  per  year.    For  catalog  address 

Pre*.  HENRY  R.  FANCHER,  DEER  LODGE,  MONT. 
TenneMee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

Stronr  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oooraes.  PosltlveChrlatlanlnflueDceB.  Etxpenses  reason- 
able.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  QreenevUle,  Tena. 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


Ohio 


Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

of  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss  Anate 
Laws,  PreBldent.  33-d  year  opens  Sept.  19th.  Affilia- 
tion with  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Public  Schools. 
Special  courses  for  college  graduates  or  social  work- 
ers. Address  Lillian  H.STONE,  Principal. 
Ohio  Cincinnati.  B  Linton  Street. 


The 
Trade  Mark 


Q  /i  ^  Rogers 
lo4if  /  Bros," 


on  Spoons,  Etc.,  la  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


EDUCATIONAIi 


New  York 


Union 
Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  Street 
New  York  City 

Oi>en  on  equal  terms  to  Students  of  All  Chris- 
tian Bodies. 

Seventy-seventh  Year  begins  Sept.,  25. 1912 

At  the  new  site,  Broadway  at  120th  Street. 
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The  Simple  Life  According  to  Jesus 


THE  SINGLE  EYE  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  SPIRITUAL 
SUCCESS. 

That  in  substance  is  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  a  question  that  the 
church  IS  always  asking  curiously. 

Some  of  its  men  do  great  things  for  the  kingdom.  Others  who 
apparently  work  just  as  hard  get  nothing  done  worth  mentioning. 

"What  makes  the  difference?"  asks  the  church.  Constantly,  in 
trying  to  account  for  it,  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  in- 
tellectual gifts,  educational  opportunities,  social  advantages,  per- 
sonal tact  and  aggressive  force  of  different  men. 

But  explanations  so  arrived  at  always  come  short  of  explaining. 
Frequently— one  might  almost  say  usually — the  man  who  being 
thus  analyzed  shows  the  poorer  equipment,  is  in  fact  the  man  whose 
service  for  good  proves  the  more  abundant  and  substantial. 

In  truth,  the  whole  search  to  find  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  Christian  usefulness  in  a  man's  personal  endowments  is  a 
search  for  which  there  is  no  clew  zvhatever  in  the  xvnrds  or  thought- 
habits  of  the  Master. 

Jesus  was  not  indifferent  to  mental  endowments  and  elements  of 
strength  in  personality.  He  could  not  be,  since  these  differences 
in  men  are  God-made  differences— varied  gifts  distributed  by  divine 
wisdom — and  they  must  have  their  meaning  for  the  work  that 
God  means  to  do  in  the  world. 

But  to  the  Master  these  differing  natural  and  acquired  equipments 
were  tokens  of  where  and  how  a  man  should  work — "each  accord- 
ing to  his  several  ability" — not  at  all  guaranties  of  his  efficiency. 

•i- 

That  condition  which  alone  makes  talents  effective  for  real  service 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  the  graphic-speaking  Master  expressed  in 
an  unforgettable  phrase : 

"If  thine  eye  be  single" — 

"Thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light"  is  his  promise  attaching 
hereto— light  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  see  the  way  to  do  it, 
to  see  the  divine  power  requisite  for  achieving  it. 

And  that  illumination  all  comes  from  getting  the  eye  fixed  on 
one  single  and  simple  purpose  for  life. 

This  is  the  simple  life  in  actuality.  Essayists  and  philosophers 
assume  to  tell  people  how  they  may  escape  the  bewildering  com- 
plexity of  the  modern  world  by  living  less  extravagantly,  eschewing 
fashionable  society,  resisting  artificial  conventionalities. 

But  there  is  only  one  simplification  which  really  does  simplify— 
the  most  simple  expedient  of  putting  the  zvhole  of  life  under 
dominion  of  one  purpose — to  get  th'f  eye  of  the  soul  on  one  thing 
supremely  worth  doing  and  then  do  that  thing  only  and  ivithout 
falter,  making  all  else  bend  to  it. 

Jesus  not  only  knew  this  true  philosophy  for  straightening  out 
life's  confusions;  he  also  knew  and  told  the  only  purpose  big 
enough  to  command  the  whole  of  a  normal  life,  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  and  unify  all  its  native  interests. 

That  purpose  is  the  service  of  God — the  purpose  to  join  with  him 
forever  and  a  day  in  forwarding  his  designs  for  the  perfection  of 
humanity,  the  salvation  of  men. 

"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,"  said  Jesus  in  this  same 
breath.  That  direction  lies  distraction,  clash,  maladjustment,  frus- 
tration, impotence. 


Rut  you  can  serve  God.  That  way  lies  simplicity,  singleness, 
harmony,   steadfastness,   achievement,  efficiency — spiritual  success. 

That  is  the  road  where  there  is  no  going  back  or  turning"  aside  or 
collision  or  defeat.  Before  the  "single  eye"  all  is  a  clear  road  to 
a  sure  goal. 

All  frustration  suffered  by  men  in  the  work  which  they  assume 
to  be  doing  for  the  kingdom  of  God  betrays  the  intrusion  of  some 
other  motive  than  the  one  sole  motive  of  doing  God's  will. 

The  intruder  that  most  often  proves  the  marplot  is  self-interest. 
If  the  Christian  eye  loses  its  singleness,  wavers  from  its  divine 
cynosure,  usually  self  is  the  magnet  that  draws  the  sight  away: 

Sometimes  the  worker  begins  to  wonder  whether  he  is  going  to 
.get  enough  financial  reward  for  his  Christian  work  to  enable  him  to 
live  comfortably  on  the  level  of  people  congenial  to  him. 

Sometimes  he  gets  anxious  about  the  recognition  which  his 
work  should  bring  him — wonders  v;hether  people  will  accord  him 
the  praise  he  deserves,  or  becomes  concerned  for  quicker  growth  of 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  brilliance  and  power. 

Sometimes  he  gets  to  thinking  about  some  place  of  larger  pres- 
tige or  greater  ease  which  he  would  like  to  climb  up  to,  and  perhaps 
spends  time  calculating  how  to  obtain  such  promotion. 

Sometimes  he  grows  sour  when  another  whom  he  esteems  less 
deserving  than  himself  is  preferred  above  him  in  some  honor. 

Sometimes  to  save  his  prestige  he  stands  back  from  a  clash  with 
evil  which  might  cost  him  more  than  he  cares  to  stake  on  it. 

Whatever  the  situation,  it  is  certain  that  the  slightest  thought  of 
his  own  advantage  takes  away  from  a  man  the  light  that  shines 
only  when  the  eye  is  single;  for  the  eye  that  is  partly  on  self  is  no 
longer  fixedly  and  solely  on  God. 

So  in  like  manner  a  lust  for  retaliation,  beguilement  by  worldly 
and  temporal  interests,  temptation  to  pleasure  of  the  senses  or  any 
of  a  hundred  other  deflections  from  the  great  purpose  to  honor  and 
obey  God,  may  end  forever  the  steady  singleness  of  the  Chris- 
tian's gaze. 

And  thereafter  in  God's  universe  he  is  a  blind,  lightless  wanderer, 
groping  and  stumbling  in  numberless  byways — nevermore  a  ready 
traveler  on  the  one  main  road. 

-h 

When  a  man  has  once  decided  to  be  religious,  it  is  religion  or 
nothing  with  him  after  that. 

The  irreligious  man  may  get  some  credit  for  outcroppings  of 
good  amid  his  general  tendency  to  evil.  The  good  in  him  may  even 
have  some  beneficial  influence  on  his  neighbors  or  companions. 

But  after  a  man  has  set  out  to  be  a  Christian,  if  he  is  not  alto- 
gether a  Christian  the  very  fact  of  his  assuming  to  be  religious  puts 
him  where  all  his  inconsistencies  count  against  him  and  his  better 
qualities  fail  to  count  in  his  favor. 

If  religion  fails  to  stand  the  test,  the  disastrous  tragedy  of  it  is 
that  there  is  no  good  force  at  all  left  in  a  man. 

"If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  the  darkness." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  a  Christian  respectably,  and  that  is 
to  be  all  Christian  and  nothing  else. 

The  only  Christian  that  can  ever  induce  the  world  to  come  close 
to  God  is  the  Christian  sincere — the  unmixed  Christian — the  Chris- 
tian incapable  of  two  motives. 
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Final  Warning  Served  on  Mexico 

An  ultimatum  has  been  served  on  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
the  effect  that  unless  Americans  and  American  interests  are  given 
immediate  protection  from  the  rebels  the  United  States  government 
will  intervene.  The  message  was  delivered  to  the  Mexican  ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  Senor  Calero,  and  he  left  last  week  for  Mexico 
City  to  deliver  it  to  President  Madero,  following  a  conference  with 
President  Taft  and  Huntington  Wilson,  acting  secretary  of  state 
in  the  absene  -  of  Secretary  Knox  in  Hawaii.  President  Taft  told 
the  ambassador  that  the  limit  of  patience  had  been  reached,  and 
unless  prompt  steps  were  taken  by  the  Aladero  government  to  put 
into  effect  its  many  promises  of  protection  for  Americans  the  United 
States  would  send  soldiers  across  the  border ;  furthermore,  the 
troops  would  not  pause  at  or  near  the  border,  but  would  cross  and 
recross  Mexico  and  stop  the  revolution — as  American  marines  have 
done  in  Nicaragua.  It  was  intimated  that  a  special  session  of 
Congress  might  soon  be  called  to  deal  with  a  situation  which  is 
becoming  desperate  if  not  hopeless.  Small  bands  of  Mexican 
marauders,  calling  themselves  rebels,  have  invaded  American  soil 
lialf  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  United  States 
troops  have  been  kept  busy  chasing  them  out. 

Vermont  Election  Divided  in  Result 

Vermont,  one  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  union,  with  a  total  vote 
of  only  about  65,000,  attracted  general  attention  last  week  with  its 
gubernatorial  election,  the  reason  being  that  the  state  result  in  past 
presidential  years  has  served  as  a  sort  of  political  barometer.  All 
three  parties  professed  to  derive  comfort  from  the  outcome,  which 
was,  approximatel)'.  Republicans  26,000,  Democrats  20,000,  Pro- 
gressives 16,000  Comparisons  with  1910  and  1908  show  a  falling 
off  in  the  Republican  vote,  an  increase  in  the  Democratic  vote  and 
a  strength  for  the  Progressives  which  is  regarded  by  them  as 
encouraging  in  view  of  their  having  had  only  a  brief  time  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  their  campaign.  As  no  candidate  received 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast,  the  election  will  be  thrown  into  the 
legislature,  which  is  strongly  Republican. 

The  same  possibility  of  an  election  by  the  national  legislature 
in  the  event  that  neither  Wilson,  Taft  nor  Roosevelt  receives 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  is  being  discussed  in  the  press. 
Under  the  federal  constitution  the  house  of  representatives  would 
make  the  choice  of  president  and  the  senate  of  vice-president.  With 
the  next  house  Democratic  or  evenly  divided,  and  for  that  reason 
perhaps  failing  to  agree  on  the  presidency,  and  the  senate  Repub- 
lican, some  interesting  and  perplexing  possibilities  may  arise. 

Political  curiosity  was  this  week  drawn  to  the  state  of  Maine, 
where  prohibition,  progressivism  and  the  old  parties  were  involved 
in  a  tangle  over  the  choice  of  a  governor. 

Ohio's  Constitution,  Liquor  and  Suffrage 

Ohio  voted  on  two  score  and  two  amendments  to  its  state  con- 
stitution last  week,  and  adopted  all  of  them  except  a  provision  for 
woman's  suffrage.  Many  advanced  and  some  radical  features  are 
included,  and  the  constitution  has  been  virtually  remade.  Although 
the  matter  was  under  discussion  for  months,  the  state  at  large,  which 
has  been  considered  in  the  conservative  class,  apparently  was 
not  alive  to  the  situation,  for  only  about  half  of  the  possible  vote 
was  cast.  Ohioans  are  saying  that  the  amendments  were  too 
numerous,  the  dose  of  reform  a  little  too  large  for  the  average 
voter  to  grasp  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  time  available. 
But  the  voters  who  did  not  go  to  the  polls  disfranchised  them- 
selves and  should  not  be  heard  to  complain. 

Chief  among  the  vital  additions  and  changes  are  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  Upon  a  petition  signed  by  10  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  the  state  further  amendments  may  be  initiated  and  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  or  referendum.  Other  legislation  desired 
must  first  be  presented  to  the  state  legislature,  and  if  the  legislature 
fails  to  act  the  measure  may  then  be  presented  to  the  people  for  ap- 
proval on  petition  of  only  3  per  cent  of  the  voters.  Acts  of  the 
legislature,  except  tax  levies,  appropriations  and  emergency  bills, 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  if  6  per  cent  of  the  voters 
petition  for  it. 

Advocates  of  equal  suffrage  have  already  announced  that  they 
will  invoke  the  initiative  in  a  new  effort  to  obtain  the  ballot  for 


women.  Brand  Whitlock,  mayor  of  Toledo,  the  only  large  city 
of  the  state  that  approved  the  suffrage  amendment,  is  reported  to 
be  leading  the  movement,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  H.  T.  Upton, 
president  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  believed  that  if 
a  vote  can  be  obtained  on  this  issue  alone,  when  it  need  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  host  of  other  questions,  it  will  stand  a  better  chance  of 
success.  The  defeat  of  "votes  for  women"  is  charged  primarily 
to  the  liquor  and  allied  interests,  but  the  league  opposed  to  woman's 
suffrage,  headed  by  Mrs.  Herman  Hubbard  of  Columbus,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  election  showed  the  majority  of 
Ohio  women  do  not  want  to  vote.  Miss  Margaret  Haley  of 
Chicago,  herself  a  Catholic,  also  asserted  that  Catholic  priests  and 
organizations  had  helped  defeat  the  suffragists. 

A  liquor  license  amendment  strongly  opposed  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  was  adopted,  but  the  state  superintendent  of  the  league, 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  declares  that  the  wet  and  dry  issue  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fought.  He  promises  that  a  law  will  be  proposed 
under  the  newly  obtained  initiative  and  referendum  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  liquor  into  dry  territory  and  for  other  needed  regula- 
tions. A  referendum  can  be  forced  by  November  of  next  year. 
Persistent  agitation  and  organized  opposition  is  a  thing  the  liquor 
traffic  does  not  want  and  cannot  stand  against. 

Other  amendments  pave  the  way  for  a  minimum  wage  law  and  for 
limiting  the  working  day  on  public  works  to  eight  hours.  In  civil 
jury  cases  unanimous  verdicts  may  be  dispensed  with  and  decisions 
be  rendered  by  three-fourths  of  the  twelve  jurors.  No  limitation 
is  hereafter  to  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable 
in  lawsuits  for  personal  injuries.  The  power  of  the  courts  to  hold 
laws  unconstitutional  is  restricted  and,  it  is  believed,  wisely  so.  To 
nullify  an  act  of  the  legislature  all  but  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  bench  will  have  to  concur.  Laws  may  be  passed  for  the 
taxing  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Municipal  home  rule  and  self  govern- 
ment for  cities  is  provided  for,  and  capital  punishment  is  abolished. 

The  day  after  the  constitutional  election  a  big  shoe  manufacturer 
of  Cincinnati  asserted  that  his  company  would  remove  from  the 
state.  Leaders  of  other  important  industries,  however,  denied  that 
they  had  been  given  special  cause  to  worry. 

Who  Is  Hurt  by  1904  Campaign  Fund  Stories? 

The  Penrose-Archbold  scandal  continues  to  receive  attention  far 
greater  than  and  possibly  far  different  from  what  either  the  Pennsyl- 
vania senator  or  the  Standard  Oil  magnate  expected.  The  disclosures 
made  by  them  served  to  show  a  questionable  alliance  between  the 
interests  represented  by  Mr.  Archbold  and  certain  party  bosses  of 
the  Penrose  type.  The  clamorous  Mr.  Hearst,  who  has  developed 
a  faculty  for  asking  troublesome  questions,  wants  to  know  why  Mr. 
Archbold  was  not  thoroughly  cross-examined  by  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee before  being  allowed  to  sail  for  Europe,  after  having  given 
"immaterial  and  largely  untruthful"  testimony;  why  were  the 
"empty  assertions"  of  Senator  Penrose  accepted  without  question 
and  no  opportunity  given  the  victims  of  his  attack  to  reply  to  his 
assertions.  Mr.  Hearst  further  adds  that  the  $25,000  sent  by  Mr. 
Archbold  to  Senator  Penrose  was  for  the  latter's  own  use  in  his 
personal  campaign,  and  not  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
prompt  to  declare  that  Senator  Penrose's  statement  to  the  committee 
that  he  (the  senator)  had  advised  the  Standard  Oil  man  to  make  a 
further  contribution  to  avoid  government  prosecution  was  in  effect 
a  confession  of  attempted  political  blackmail.  It  is  not  yet  entirely 
clear  as  to  who  will  be  the  worst  hit  and  hurt  by  the  1904  campaign 
fund  stories. 

Mutiny  in  a  State's  Prison 

Victor  Hugo  would  find  material  for  a  thrilling  novel,  but  modern 
advocates  of  penal  reform  will  find  food  for  thought  and  study,  in 
the  mutiny  in  the  Michigan  state  penitentiary  at  Jackson.  Nearly 
800  convicts  reached  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  and  violence  that 
several  companies  of  state  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  cow  them 
after  the  regular  prison  guards  and  the  local  police  had  lost  control. 
The  prisoners  wandered  about  almost  at  will  through  the  buildings 
and  inclosures,  assaulted  and  terrorized  the  attendants  and  "trusties," 
stormed  the  prison  kitchen,  smashed  dishes  and  glass,  destroyed 
propert)',  all  the  time  shouting  and  beating  on  the  steel  bars  until  a 
veritable  bedlam  was  created. 

Causes  of  the  trouble  seem  to  have  been  an  ineffective  and  errone- 
ous system  of  discipline,  insufficient  and  improper  food  and  a  de- 
mand of  the  convicts  that  they  be  allowed  more  pay  for  work  done 
by  them  for  prison  labor  contractors  in  excess  of  a  certain  stipulated 
quantity.  On  one  contract  the  inmates  receive  from  50  to  75  cents 
a  day  for  "overtime,"  on  another  10  cents,  and  from  others  nothing 
at  all.    This  discrimination,  for  which  the  prisoners  blamed  the 
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warden,  was  their  chief  grievance.  Convicts,  like  other  men,  appre- 
ciate a  "fair  deal." 

The  governor  and  the  board  of  trustees  gave  the  warden  special 
authority  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  to  restore  order,  and 
a  dozen  of  the  inmates  are  reported  to  have  been  severely  flogged. 
In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  the  prison  at  Bismarck  is  operated 
like  an  army,  and  punishment  is  meted  out  by  a  court-martial  com- 
posed of  convicts  themselves.  Recently  two  prisoners  were  punished 
by  sentence  of  this  court,  presided  over  by  a  life  convict. 

"Ulster  Day"  Forebodes  Trouble 

A  portentous  gathering  of  the  men  of  Ulster  has  been  called  for 
September  28,  at  which  time  Ulster  men  will  pledge  themselves  to  a 
solemn  covenant,  if  the  home  rule  bill  becomes  law,  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  parliament  in  Dublin,  not  to  obey  its  laws  and  not  to  pay 
taxes  to  it.  The  actual  terms  of  the  covenant  will  be  passed  upon 
by  delegates  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  council  at  Belfast  on  September 
23  and  proclaimed  through  the  province.  According  to  The  London 
Times  it  is  expected  that  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  milHon 
covenanters  will  take  the  pledge.  That  Ulster  Unionists  intended 
to  take  a  definite  forward  step  in  their  resistance  to  home  rule  this 
autumn  has  been  rumored  for  some  time,  but  just  what  form  their 
resistance  will  finally  take  has  yet  to  be  decided.  Stories  of  an 
armed  uprising  have  been  told  and  denied,  but  Premier  Asquith's 
government  is  looking  forward  to  "Ulster  Day"  with  deep  anxiety. 

The  Protestant  population  of  Northeast  Ireland  is  organizing  in 
opposition  to  home  rule,  and  says  The  Times  in  further  comment : 
"Nobody  who  knows  the  Protestant  population  of  that  part  of  the 
country  will  underestimate  the  significance  of  the  decision  to  which 
they  have  come.  They  are  not  men  who  take  pledges  lightly  or  who 
forget  or  break  the  pledges  they  have  taken.  They  are  commonly 
obedient  to  the  law  and  loyal  to  the  throne.  No  light  cause  could 
lead  them  publicly  to  announce  their  purpose  of  resisting  an  act  of 
parliament."  The  announcement  is  indeed  conditional  for  the 
present,  as  the  bill  the  Ulstermen  dread  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the 
committee  stage  in  the  house  of  commons. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  revolution  of  1688  to  find  a 
similar  movement  among  law-abiding  citizens  which  resembles  the 
present  situation  in  Ulster.  "The  right  to  resist"  is  being  seriously 
discussed  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  last  census  for  the  province  of  Ulster,  taken  in  191 1,  has  just 
been  published  and  shows  the  population  of  Belfast  to  be  approxi- 
mately 387,000,  of  which  the  Catholics  had  24  per  cent,  the  Presby- 
terians 33^  per  cent  and  Protestant  Episcopalians  nearly  as  large  a 
percentage.  In  the  Country  Antrim,  with  a  population  of  194,000, 
the  Catholics  had  20^  per  cent,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  22 
per  cent  and  the  Presbyterians  over  50  per  cent.  Exactly  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  above  the  age  of  9  years  could  read  and  write. 
The  County  Down  has  a  population  of  over  204,000,  of  which  31^ 
per  cent  are  Catholic,  23  per  cent  Protestant  Episcopal  and  38  per 
cent  Presbyterian.    The  percentage  of  literacy  is  about  the  same 

as  in  Antrim.  ,  , 

"T"  "T' 

Secretary  Fisher  Now  Offers  Free  Water 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  interior,  is  showing  zeal  in  plan- 
ning to  protect  the  people's  interests  from  encroaching  middlemen. 
Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  his  plan  for  coal  conservation 
comes  a  new  idea  providing,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, for  free  water  for  municipal  uses  and  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Fisher  has  promulgated  plans  controlling  water  power 
development  on  public  lands  outside  the  national  forests  under  cer- 
tain regulations  in  line  with  those  for  municipal  coal  mining.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  permits  may  be  granted  to  water  power 
companies  operating  for  profit,  but  there  will  be  rental  charges — 
which  may  be  readjusted  at  the  department's  discretion  every  ten 
years.  Moreover,  the  companies  must  submit  their  prices  and 
service  to  regulation  by  state  authorities. 

The  secretary  is  availing  himself,  as  no  previous  secretary  of  the 
interior  has  ever  done,  of  the  wide  discretion  given  him  by  law  in 
dealing  with  the  nation's  natural  resources  and  is  making  the  interior 
department  vitally  interesting,  even  though  all  of  his  proposals  may 
not  prove  practicable.  ,  , 

— A  new  fire  record  as  well  as  a  new  "fly"  record  was  established 
lately  on  the  aviation  field  at  Chicago  when  the  motor  of  a 
biplane  took  fire  while  in  the  air.  The  field  director  immediately 
ordered  an  aviator  into  his  machine,  pushing  in  with  him  his 
mechanician  and  a  chemical  extinguisher.  In  less  than  a  minute 
the  impromptu  fire  department  reached  the  "conflagration"  and  put 
it  out  before  there  was  any  serious  damage. 
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A  Noble  and  Notable  Friend  of  Missions 

An  eminently  faithful  and  influential  friend  of  foreign  missions 
was  lost  to  the  cause  when  Hon.  Hamilton  King,  United  States 
minister  to  Siam,  died  in  Bangkok  on  the  1st  day  of  September 
at  the  age  of  60  years.  Mr.  King  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  but  was 
educated  in  the  Congregational  college  at  Olivet,  Michigan,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1878.  He  was  ordained  later  to  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  but  was  never  a  pastor,  turning  instead  to  work  as 
teacher  and  lecturer.  He  entered  diplomatic  life  in  1898,  when 
President  McKinley  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  to  Siam, 
where  he  had  remained  ever  since.  In  Bangkok  his  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  Christian  religion  was  always  openly  and  pronouncedly 
given.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  all  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
the  country,  and  cooperated  with  them  in  every  way  possible  to  a 
public  official.  In  his  private  capacity  he  was  faithful  in  at- 
tendance upon  Christian  worship,  and  was  often  himself  heard  in 
strong  and  evangelical  sermons  in  Bangkok  churches.  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown,  secretary  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, in  his  report  of  his  last  round-the-world  journey  of  in- 
spection paid  particularly  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Mr.  King  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  American  representatives  in  foreign 

Four  Ocean  Liners  for  One  Convention 

The  committee  planning  for  the  world's  seventh  Sunday  school 
convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  July  8-15. 
1913,  has  adopted  the  plan  devised  for  the  great  missionary  con- 
ference in  Edinburgh,  1910,  and  imitated  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
congress  in  New  York  in  1912 — the  plan  of  building  the  convention 
program  principally  upon  the  reports  of  commissions  which  shall 
sit  for  several  months  in  advance  of  the  gathering  to  consider  vital 
interests  identified  with  the  principal  objectives  of  the  organization. 

For  the  Zurich  gathering,  however,  the  commissions  are  not  or- 
ganized topically  but  geographically;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to 
consider  not  different  themes  of  Sunday  school  theory  but  varying 
fields  of  Sunday  school  work.  The  half  dozen  commissions  ap- 
pointed will  study  respectively  continental  Europe,  South  Africa, 
the  Orient,  India,  Mohammedan  lands  and  Latin  America.  The 
chairman  of  the  last  named  commission  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
The  chairmen  of  the  first  five  are,  in  order.  Bishop  William  Burt, 
Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Sir  Robert  Laidlaw  and  Bishop 
Joseph  C.  Hartzell.  Each  commission  will  report  on  the  present 
condition  and  extent  of  Sunday  school  work  in  the  given  territory, 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  field  and  the  assistance  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  to  render. 

Besides  a  consideration  of  the  commission  reports,  there  will  be 
many  addresses  of  a  high  and  impressive  order,  some  dealing 
technically  with  Sabbath  school  methods  and  others  of  a  general 
theological  and  inspirational  character.  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  of 
New  York  has  already  promised  to  shape  his  plans  for  next  sum- 
mer's vacation  so  as  to  spend  the  convention  time  in  Zurich,  if 
possible.  If  present,  he  will  preach  the  convention  sermon.  Other 
speakers  and  preachers  will  be  Gipsy  Smith,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Pastor  Bieler  of  France, 
Dr.  Carey  Bonner,  Marion  Lawrance  and  many  others  of  equal  note. 

The  arrangements  for  the  convention  are  in  the  hands  chiefly 
of  the  program  committee,  of  which  E.  K.  Warren  of  Three  Oaks, 
Michigan,  is  chairman,  and  the  transportation  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  85  Broad  street,  Boston.  Indications 
now  are  that  a  company  of  Americans  quite  unprecedented  for 
numbers  and  distinction  will  sail  together  next  June  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  great  Zurich  meeting,  and  a  fleet  of  four  ocean  liners  has 
been  reserved  to  carry  the  company.  Over  400  persons  have  already 
registered  for  the  tour,  representing  all  the  states  of  the  United 
States  save  five  and  all  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Others  desiring 
to  share  the  privileges  of  this  fellowship  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
convention  may  learn  the  terms  of  joining  the  party  by  communi- 
cating with  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

America  to  Share  Grenfell  Mission  Control 

A  new  organization  has  been  worked  out  for  Dr.  Grenfell's  mis- 
sion in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Gren- 
fell originally  came  to  Labrador  from  England  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Royal  Deep  Sea  Mission  for  Fishermen.  As  his  work  has  ex- 
tended since,  it  still  continues  the  property  of  that  mission,  although 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  the  funds  given  to  enlarge  it  have  come 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  interest  in  the  work 
spreading  rapidly,  committees  to  furnish  support  have  been  or- 
ganized independently  in  St.  John's,  Boston,  New  York,  Montreal 
and  Toronto.  But  these  committees  have  simply  been  collecting 
agencies,  without  any  direct  responsibility  or  authority  for  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  to  which  they  have  been  contributing. 

In  consequence,  there  arose  a  rather  confused  condition  of  busi- 
ness af¥airs,  and  somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  New  York  com- 
mittee, acting  under  the  name  of  the  Grenfell  Association  of 
America,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  systematization  of 
the  business  was  imperative.  Cecil  S.  Ashdown,  a  public  accountant 
and  a  member  of  the  board,  was  asked  to  visit  the  different  stations 
of  Dr.  Grenfell's  work  and  report  a  plan  for  unified  control  and 
administration.  He  returned  from  this  investigation  in  September 
of  191 1  and  offered  a  report  recommending  the  formation  of  an 
international  committee,  to  be  composed  of  four  members  from 
each  of  the  contributing  countries — Great  Britain,  Newfoundland, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  headquarters  of  this  organization,  Mr.  Ashdown  said,  should 
be  at  St.  John's,  and  the  Newfoundland  representatives  on  the 
committee  should  be  made  its  executive  members.  This  plan  was 
sent  from  New  York  to  the  other  centers  of  interest  in  Dr.  Gren- 
fell and  was  approved  by  all  of  them.  This  summer,  therefore, 
Mr,  Ashdown  went  to  St.  John's  again  to  put  in  operation  the  new 
regime,  and  it  is  now  practically  operative  under  direction  of 
jMr.  Sheard,  an  English  business  man  of  wide  experience,  who  has 
been  appointed  provisional  secretary.  The  organization  of  the  in- 
ternational committee  of  sixteen  is  meanwhile  in  progress,  and 
when  it  is  completed  incorporation  papers  will  be  taken  out  under 
the  government  of  Newfoundland  and  the  whole  property  will  be 
leased  to  this  new  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the 
Deep  Sea  Mission  of  London.  If  the  new  plan  works  satisfactorily 
for  this  period  the  titles  to  the  new  Seamen's  Institute  at  St.  John's, 
the  four  hospitals  on  the  outlying  coast  and  the  fleet  of  vessels  will 
then  be  transferred  to  the  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Ashdown's  last  visit  to  St.  John's,  and  the  incidental  exami- 
nation of  the  books  preparatory  to  the  transfer,  developed  an 
astounding  surprise  in  the  confession  of  C.  F.  Karnopp,  Dr.  Gren- 
fell's bookkeeper,  that  he  had  robbed  the  mission  of  $1,200  or  more 
in  money  and  supplies.  The  irregularity  first  came  out  when  a  bath- 
tub imported  for  the  Seamen's  Institute  was  sold  in  the  open  mar- 
ket in  St.  John's.  Newfoundland  admits  supplies  for  the  Grenfell 
mission  free  of  duty^  and  the  customs  officers  naturally  took 
cognizance  of  this  breach  of  their  trust.  The  fault  was  traced  to 
Air.  Karnopp,  and  on  his  own  confession  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  sentence  would  have  been  heavier 
if  Dr.  Grenfell  had  not  pleaded  in  open  court  that  the  young  man 
should  be  let  off  entirely,  until  the  judge  warned  the  famous 
missionary  that  he  was  verging  close  to  compounding  a  felony. 
Yet  out  of  consideration  for  the  doctor  the  sentence  was  made 
light.  Karnopp  was  a  Columbia  University  man,  with  considerable 
experience  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work,  and  Dr. 
Grenfell  trusted  him  so  absolutely  that  the  revelation  of  the  young 
man's  wrongdoing  seemed  almost  more  than  his  distinguished 
patron  could  endure.  A  stricter  system  of  bookkeeping  will  guar- 
antee the  mission  against  like  losses  in  the  future. 

Revising  the  Bible  in  Spanish 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  just  taken  an  interesting  step  of 
progress  in  dispatching  to  Spain  a  translation  committee  which  is 
to  meet  and  confer  with  three  commissioners  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  satis- 
factory revision  of  the  Spanish  Bible.  The  American  commis- 
sioners are  Dr.  Henry  C.  Thomson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  re- 
cently in  useful  missionary  service  under  the  Home  Board  in 
Porto  Rico;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Drees,  who  has  done  long  and  valued 
work  in  South  America  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Rev.  Victor  Baez,  a  native  Mexican  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the 
Methodist  missions  in  Mexico — all  of  them  notable  for  their  exact 
Spanish  scholarship.  Their  conference  with  the  British  representa- 
tives will  be  at  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  a  village  near  Cadiz. 

The  vernacular  translation  of  the  Scriptures  now  used  in  Spain 
is  the  "Valera"  version,  which  was  translated  in  the  times  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  which,  from  historical  associations,  is  particularly 
dear  to  Spanish  Protestants.  But  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  not  an 
accurate  rendering  of  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible,  and 
should  therefore  undergo  thorough  making  over.  This  necessity 
was  early  apparent  to  Dr.  Henry  C.  Pratt,  who  entered  South 
America  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 


Perfecting  himself  in  Spanish,  he  in  time  undertook  as  a  personal 
task  the  tremendous  labor  of  completely  rewriting  the  Bible  in  that 
tongue,  and  nineteen  years  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  version — the  "Moderna,"  as  he  named  it— published  by  the 
Bible  society  in  New  York. 

Since  this,  however,  was  so  completely  a  personal  undertaking 
and  withal  the  work  of  an  American,  it  has  never  been  accepted  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has  continued  to 
publish  and  circulate  the  Valera.  But  at  length,  after  much  cor- 
respondence, the  way  looks  clear  for  an  agreement  on  a  commoni 
revision  at  the  Cadiz  conference. 

Dr.  Thomson  and  his  colleagues  have  taken  with  them  to  Spain, 
the  draft  of  a  revision  which  they  have  already  accomplished,  based 
on  Dr.  Pratt's  work.  And  Dr.  Pratt  himself,  who  still  survives 
in  extreme  age,  is  busy  daily  at  his  home  in  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey,  himself  making  amendments  in  his  own  version.  It  is  ex- 
pected before  the  Cadiz  conference  adjourns  that  it  will  have  the 
benefit  of  this  last  labor  of  Dr.  Pratt.  And  so,  on  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears sure  that  the  new  translation,  when  finished,  will  be  largely, 
if  not  completely,  dominated  by  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Pratt's 
pioneer  revision,  whose  qualities  have  been  widely  praised  by 
competent  Spanish  judges.      ^  ^ 

Convention  of  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 

The  Episcopal  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  held  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Chicago  the  five  days  following  September  4,  with  a 
notably  large  attendance  and  manifestations  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm— one  of  the  denom.ination's  most  significant  gatherings 
of  laymen.  Dormitories  and  halls  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
were  utilized  for  the  gathering,  which  was  geographically  and  other- 
wise representative.  The  leading  officers  are  Edward  H.  Bonsall  of 
Philadelphia,  president;  H.  D.  W.  English  of  Pittsburg  and  Court- 
ney Barber  of  Chicago,  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  and  H.  W. 
Atkinson  of  Baltimore,  treasurer,  all  of  whom  were  reelected. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  the  brotherhood,  which  was  begun  in 
Chicago  in  1883,  Mr.  Bonsall  classed  it  as  wholly  spiritual,  the 
definite  objective  being  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men 
and  boys.  For  this  the  members  pledge  themselves  to  pray  daily  and 
to  make  at  least  one  effort  each  week  to  bring  some  individual  man 
nearer  to  Christ.  The  work  is  carried  on  through  rescue  missions, 
hospital  visitation  and  in  places  where  the  church  has  no  regular 
services ;  but  every  effort  is  sought  to  be  made  to  get  into  contact 
with  individuals.  An  auxiliary  junior  brotherhood  strives  to  get 
boys  interested,  and  has  succeeded  thus  far  in  enlisting  some  4,00O>. 
ranging  in  ages  from  12  to  18.  The  convention  emphasized  devo- 
tional Bible  study.  Aside  from  the  regular  proceedings  services 
were  held  in  various  churches  of  the  city. 

►J,  ^ 

Detailed  Inspection  of  Indian  Missions 

Dr.  Stanley  White,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  Mrs.  White,  is  to  sail  October  2 
for  a  very  extraordinary  mission  tour.  None  of  the  present  super- 
intending officers  of  the  board  in  New  York  has  ever  paid  to 
India  a  prolonged  visit  of  detailed  inspection.  The  late  Dr.  Gilles- 
pie was  the  last  Presbyterian  mission  secretary  to  make  a  careful 
inspection  tour  in  that  land.  Both  Secretary  Speer  and  Secretary 
Brown  have  since  been  in  India,  but  they  crossed  the  country  very 
rapidly  and  saw  only  the  principal  centers  of  work.  Dr.  White  has 
therefore  been  assigned  to  spend  three  whole  months  with  the 
Indian  missionaries  of  the  board,  and  in  that  time  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  see  every  station  and  to  enter  deeply  with  the  missionaries 
of  each  into  their  special  local  problems.  Afterwards,  if  time 
serves,  it  is  the  hope  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  to  make  a  hasty  tour 
of  China  and  Korea,  and  possibly  Japan,  returning  by  way  of  the 
Siberian  railway.  A  short  vacation  in  Europe  will  make  their 
total  absence  cover  a  period  of  ten  months. 

— It  was  only  into  part  of  the  edition  of  last  week's  Continent  that 
we  got  the  late  news  stating  that  the  trial  of  Koreans  in  Seoul  had 
been  concluded  and  judgment  reserved  for  later  announcement  by 
the  court.  Thus  far  no  verdict  has  been  announced,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  none  will  now  be  given  out  until  after  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  late  midako,  which  begin  this  week. 

— The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Fourth  church  auditorium  and 
church  house — a  great  plant  involving  a  total  expenditure  of 
$650,000— will  be  laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Sept.  17,  at  4:45 
o'clock,  on  the  North  side,  Chicago.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  the 
pastor,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  exercises. 
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BIRTHDAY  BELLS  on  high!"  How  suddenly  they  have 
rung  for  him !  It  was  only  a  few  hasty  weeks  ago  when 
his  friends  to  whom  he  was  so  dearly  beloved — seventy 
who  held  him  in  uncommon  brotherhood — were  writing  him  con- 
gratulations on  the  70th  anniversary  of  his  earthly  birth.  And  we 
spoke — all  we  who  were  privileged  thus  to  voice  our  love  for  him — 
our  confident  joy  in  that  superb  youthfulness  of  his,  which  bade 
us  expect  the  boon  of  his  fellowship  here  in  the  present  life  for 
years  and  years  to  come.  It  seemed  all  but  certain  that  "by  reason 
of  strength"  his  years  would  be  fourscore. 

Yet  thus  soon  the  expectation  is  ended,  and  we  must  let  go  all 
the  jealous  hold  upon  him  of  our  detaining  affection  and  resign 
him  to  fellowships  infinitely  richer  and  more  rewarding — fellow- 
ships so  inexpressibly  worthier  than  ours  to  fill  his  soul  through 
these  next  ten  years  that  we  would  have  kept  him  here.  And  we 
dare  not  begrudge  to  him  his  earlier  passing  into  that  eternity  for 
which  he  was  so  beautifully  ready — of  which  the  shine  of  light  was 
already  on  his  face — toward  which,  no  doubt,  in  the  deeps  of  his 
soul  his  longing  constantly  reached  out. 

Abundant  Entrance  Into  Everlasting  Light 

So  he  has  entered  into  the  everlasting  light.  And  what  an 
"abundant  entrance"  it  must  verily  have  been !  How  he  had  been 
growing  toward  it — enlarging  in  his  soul  toward  the  measure  of  the 
eternal  joys.  How  wonderfully  he  has  been  writing  this  past 
summer  from  his  well  loved  mountain  tops  of  Minnewaska.  How 
wonderfully  he  has  been  preaching  when,  in  the  very  way  of  which 
he  wrote  so  meaningly,  he  passed  down  from  mountain  to  plain 
Sunday  after  Sunday  to  speak  his  Master's  message  in  Brooklyn, 
Troy  and  Rochester.  That  immortal  breath  which  has  now  lifted 
his  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  was  already  vibrant  in  his  voice  and 
on  his  pen,  though  those  who  heard  and  those  who  read  knew  it  not 
— nor  he  himself. 

Let  us  turn  and  read  again  those  mountain  editorials  printed  on 
this  very  page  through  the  summer  past,  with  the  familiar  initials 
"R.  S.  H."  signing  them.  How  big  they  are !  How  revealingly  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  This 
summer  as  never  before  he  saw  in  the  majestic  cathedral  of  sky  and 
mountain  and  vale  not  God  standing  within  the  shadow  but  God 
made  evident  to  the  waiting  and  adoring  soul.  He  knew  his 
Master  face  to  face  in  all  joy — the  Master  whom  he  had  walked  with 
in  toil  and  care  and  no  infrequent  pains — who  in  his  last  days  led 
him  into  a  mount  of  transfiguration  to  behold  the  glory. 

Barely  had  he  written  for  us  the  sense  of  his  vision  when  God 
sent  him  back  to  the  plain  below,  and  then  again  bade  him  get 
silently  away  into  those  loftier  heights  where  the  pendulum  of  time 
— of  which  also  he  recently  instructed  us — beats  no  more  the  change 
of  days  and  seasons,  but  "everlasting  spring  abides"  and  "there 
is  no  night."  So  into  the  Infinite  Presence  he  has  come,  a  pilgrim 
but  not  a  stranger.  He  has  been  in  that  Presence  before.  To 
him  it  is  no  unfamiliar  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  courts  of 
heaven.  The  Face  on  the  throne  is  a  face  he  knows.  Not  as  a 
wayfarer  seeking  shelter,  but  as  a  son  rejoining  the  family  in  the 
Father's  house,  he  has  sat  down  in  those  halls  of  Zion  whose 
"Prince  is  ever  in  them  and  the  daylight  is  serene." 

The  memorial  words  which  commemorate  him  here  must  be 
restrained  and  reverently  few.    They  must  not  run  in  any  con- 


ventional terms  of  lamentation.  So  near  did  he  live  to  his  God 
that  it  would  be  mockery  to  lament  that  the  Lord  took  him.  Nor 
can  there  be  heard  here  any  conventional  strain  of  eulogy.  So 
simple  was  his  life,  so  real,  so  unornamented  with  artificial  preten- 
sions, so  beautifully  adorned  with  the"  unstudied  graces  of  a  true 
and  faithful  spirit,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  now  to  obscure 
the  sweet  natural  memory  of  it  with  tributes  of  manufactured 
rhetoric.  Just  to  remember  the  heartiness,  the  wholesomeness,  the 
cheer  and  the  truth  of  him,  is,  to  those  who  have  lost  him,  a  com- 
fort which  the  effort  to  praise  him  justly  in  words  would  hinder 
rather  than  enhance.  To  bespeak  him  as  a  Christian  means  more 
than  any  other  eulogy  could  mean,  if  only  those  who  hear  this 
description  of  him  will  take  the  term  to  be  as  full  of  meaning  as  he 
made  it  by  his  life— trusting,  buoyant,  happy,  loyal,  conscience- 
governed,  claiming  nothing  for  himself,  doing  all  for  others,  sound 
as  native  oak,  strong  as  forged  steel. 

To  know  him  was  to  be  under  a  gracious  constraint  to  love  him, 
and  love  for  him  was  inseparable  from  admiration.  His  brilliant 
talents  of  mind  were  much  to  admire;  the  force  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect  and  the  sympathetic  alertness  of  his  whole  being  made 
him  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  generation,  and  then,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  few  men  find  themselves  able  to  blaze  new  paths 
successfully,  gave  him  an  even  greater  success  as  a  journalist.  But 
his  intellectual  brilliancy  was  not  that  which  shone  brightest  in 
him.  That  was  remarkable,  but  the  quality  for  which  he  was 
wonderful  was  his  unconquerable  cheer.  He  had  not  walked  any 
primrose  path  through  life.  In  his  young  manhood  he  had  struggled 
through  the  darkness  of  a  great  uncertainty  whether  he  was  worthy 
to  preach.  Sorrow,  too,  fell  on  his  home.  Then  when  the  way  was 
clearer  to  him  and  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  was  rising  into  a 
power  that  answered  fully  all  his  earlier  doubts  about  his  call  from 
God,  there  began  to  close  on  him  the  terrible  grip  of  physical 
limitations. 

Never  a  Day  Too  Gloomy  to  Laugh 

First  the  voices  of  the  world  grew  dim  in  his  ears,  and  then  the 
seeing  of  the  light  grew  dim  in  his  eyes.  Yet  his  glorious  soul  was 
unshaded.  He  never  had  a  day  too  gloomy  to  laugh  in.  He  for- 
bade the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  thanked  God  his  afflictions  were 
no  worse,  and  went  on.  He  achieved  in  his  bondage  things  too 
great  for  ordinary  men  with  free  and  full  powers.  He  was  a  hero 
of  gladness.  He  was  a  knight  of  good  cheer.  The  greatest  min- 
istry of  our  departed  friend  was  his  ministry  as  an  unconscious 
apostle  of  courage — a  foe  unawares  of  the  complaints  which  other 
men,  with  lesser  handicaps,  were  ashamed  of  in  his  presence. 

This  word  of  remembrance  is  written  in  the  light  of  two  years 
of  fellowship  in  the  making  of  this  paper.  It  is  a  joy  to  believe 
that  they  were  two  glad  years  to  him.  The  Continent  is  solemnly 
baptized  for  its  work  by  the  strong  assurance  with  which  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  what  he  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for 
when  he  founded  The  Westminster.  And  his  colleagues  who  survive 
him  bear  witness  here  that  had  no  other  reward  attended  these  two 
years  of  toil  together  in  the  enterprise  of  this  journal  it  would  have 
been  enough  reward  to  know,  as  we  have  been  privileged  to  know, 
heart  to  heart  in  associations  better  than  brotherhood,  Richard  Sill 
Holmes,  servant  of  God. 

He  walked  well  through  this  world.  Well  it  is  with  him  as  he 
fares  forth  in  the  paths  of  eternity. 


The  Chronicle  of  a  Full  Life 


"He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  drciss  of  earth — 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honor  and  clean  mirth. 

"So  cup  to  lip  in  fellowship  they  gave  him  welcome  high 
And  made  him  place  at  the  banquet  board — the  strong  men  ranged 
thereby, 

Who  had  done  his  work  and  held  his  peace  and  had  no  fear  to  die." 

Our  race's  great  poet,  who  so  delights  to  draw  the  strong  man, 
in  life  and  in  death,  would  have  had  joy  in  Richard  Sill  Holmes, 


a  "gentleman  unafraid."  For  he  greatly  did,  greatly  endured  and 
greatly  dared.  Lighting  up  the  crowded  career  of  this  wonderful 
worker,  great  preacher,  luminous  writer  and  royal  friend  was  his 
capacity  for  overcoming  obstacles. 

Only  a  few  of  the  readers  who  had  learned  to  look  for  the  initials 
"R.  S.  H."  week  by  week  in  The  Continent  knew  that  the  man  behind 
them  was  almost  totally  deaf,  and  with  but  limited  use  of  sight ; 
and  that  he  had  turned  to  the  work  of  writing  at  a  time  when  his 
good  gray  head  had  well  earned  rest,  after  a  long  life  of  wide- 
horizoned  activities.    Most  men's  work  is  all  done  ere  they  reach 
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the  age  at  which  Dr.  Hohncs  first  l)ecanie  an  editor  and  a  pro- 
fessional writer. 

This  sublime  qiiaht}'  of  daiintlessness  marked  him  off  from  the 
generahty  of  men.  He  learned  the  publishing  business,  as  well  as 
that  of  editing  and  writing,  because  tlie  exigencies  of  his  new  post 
demanded  it.  He  turned  to  the  craft  of  the  novelist  during  years 
when  most  of  us  would  have  cried  aloud  at  overloaded  days.  His 
physical  limitations  heightened  his  powers  of  concentration  and  ac- 
counted, in  part,  for  his  extraordinary  productivity.  His  labors 
were  really  heroic. 

Not  a  shadow  of  self-pity  e\er  marred  the  strength  of  his  life. 
That  leonine  head  rose  straight  and  majestic  always.  He  bore  a 
giant's  burdens — and  he  bore  them  like  a  giant.  Never  have  1 
known  a  soul  so  strong  in  endurance  as  his — one  might  have  ex- 
pected from  his  pen  the  exaltation  of  the  passive  virtues,  comfort 
for  the  afflicted,  the  compensations  of  sorrow,  the  riches  of  resigna- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  the  bedside  lullaby  of  the  harp  his  soul  sounded 
the  music  of  the  bugle  on  the  battlefield.  He  rallied  human  hearts 
to  great  deeds.    The  conquests  of  the  kingdom  were  his  concern. 

His  Was  the  Gift  of  Mirth 

Surely  such  a  merry  heart  never  before  dwelt  in  so  burdened  a 
man.  His  extraordinary  chivalry — what  a  gentleman  he  was ! — 
forbade  him  to  darken  anybody's  day.  He  was  as  sportive  as  a 
child,  and  the  congenial  friend  of  little  children,  who  loved  him. 
Again  and  again  I  have  entered  his  ofifice  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  sat  writing,  only  to  have  him  turn  and  face  me  with 
solemn  expression,  as  if  he  had  to  report  that  the  paper  had  been 
looted,  or  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  gone  into  a  receiver's 
hands.  Then,  with  preternatural  gravity,  he  would  pour  forth,  with 
absolute  spontaneity,  some  absurd  jingles.  The  last  time  I  saw  him. 
in  early  summer  as  he  was  leaving  for  his  vacation,  he  was  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  hilarity.  He  had  lately  returned  from  the 
fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class  in  Middlebury  College,  and  he  was  more 
sportive  than  a  freshman.  I  mockingly  chided  him  for  his  frivolity 
— told  him  that  if  college  had  this  effect  upon  young  people  my  sons 
should  never  go — but  he  only  met  banter  with  far  cleverer  nonsense, 
returning  to  the  charge  again  and  again  with  impromptu  and 
genuinely  humorous  verses,  gibing  at  my  name,  my  travel,  my  work. 
Dozens  of  these  "pomes,"  as  he  called  them,  has  he  written  me,  out 
of  the  sheer  exuberance  of  his  soul  and  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship. Never  again  shall  1  have  a  workfellow  so  rich  in  the  graces 
of  fellowship. 

Intimate  and  confidential  as  were  our  relations,  I  knew  naught 
that  failed  to  enhance  the  honor  and  love  in  which  1  held  him. 

The  Springs  of  a  Flowing  Life 

The  fullness  of  Dr.  Holmes's  crowded  years  outcropped  in 
conversation.  He  had  been  business  man,  teacher,  Sunday  school 
expert,  chautauqua  leader.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
pioneer,  pastor  and  denominational  leader  before  he  entered,  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  upon  the  editorial  experience  which  was  per- 
haps his  best  expression  of  himself. 

The  bald  facts  of  Dr.  Holmess'  life,  set  down  chronologically, 
are  eloquent.  His  lineage  runs  back  into  the  earliest  annals  of 
American  history — the  first  colonial  governor  of  Connecticut  was 
an  ancestor.  Born  in  Brooklyn  July  6,  1842,  his  parents  removed  a 
year  later  to  Greenwich,  Washington  county,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  until  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  life  story  that  the  boy  was  ready  for  college  at 
the  age  of  13,  though  he  had  to  wait  three  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted.  He  led  his  class  throughout  and  was  graduated  in  1862. 
He  wore  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Both  his  degrees,  D.  D.  and 
LL.  D.,  came  from  his  alma  mater. 

After  college  he  taught  for  a  year  in  Clinton,  New  York,  and  two 
years  in  Riverview  Military  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  where  James 
MacNeill  Whistler  was  one  of  his  pupils.  It  was  while  here  that 
the  experience  which  he  considered  his  real  conversion  led  him  to 
enter  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Ill  health  interrupted  his 
studies  after  one  year,  so  he  went  into  business  in  Auburn,  where  he 
resided  until  1884,  and  this  twenty  years  of  his  life  seemed  to  bulk 
largest  in  his  memory. 

Within  the  compass  of  the  Auburn  period  fell  those  special  activi- 
ties in  Sunday  school  work,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  chautauquas  which  introduced  Richard  S.  Holmes  to  a  wide 
area  of  work  and  acquaintanceship.  The  success  of  First  church 
Sunday  school,  of  which  he  was  superintendent,  led  to  his  entrance 
upon  Sunday  school  convention  platforms.  Musical  gifts  above  the 
ordinary  were  his,  and  he  sung  tenor  in  the  quartet  choir  of  First 
church.  He  early  caught  the  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  idea,  and  for  a  time  was  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Association. 


"Visiting  the  original  Chautauqua  in  1876,  two  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  institution,  his  unique  platform  power  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  for  ten  years— 1877-1887— he  was  largely  engaged 
in  chautauqua  work,  lecturing  at  summer  assemblies,  teaching  nor- 
mal Bible  classes,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  decade  serving 
as  a  chautauqua  secretary. 

A  Minister  of  the  Gospel 

The  religious  influence  of  Chautauqua,  and  the  close  personal  as- 
sociation with  Bishop  Vincent,  revived  Holmes's  interest  in  the 
ministry,  and  without  further  seminary  training  he  passed  his 
l)resbyterial  examinations  and  was  ordained  in  1887.  His  first 
charge  was  in  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  1887-1890,  and  his  only  other 
pastorate  a  notable  one  at  Shadyside  church,  Pittsburg,  1890-1904. 

Always  interested  in  large  affairs,  Dr.  Holmes  naturally  came  to 
a  position  of  leadership  in  presbyterial  and  General  Assembly 
business.  He  helped  to  raise  the  Home  Mission  Board  debt  and  he 
was  chosen  by  the  committee  on  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
Iniilding  to  lead  in  extinguishing  the  debt  on  the  building,  which  so 
troubled  the  entire  church.  This  successful  labor  of  love,  despite 
its  burdensomeness,  was  always  a  great  joy  to  Dr.  Holmes. 

An  Editor-Author  at  Three  Score 

In  1904  Dr.  Holmes  came  to  Philadelphia  and  founded  The  West- 
minster, absorbing  The  Presbyterian  Journal.  A  wide  public  recalls 
how  notably  he  stamped  his  personality  upon  this  distinctive  paper. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Holmes  served  as  financial  secretary  of 
Lincoln  University  and  wrote  two  novels,  "The  Maid  of  Honor" 
and  "The  Victor."  In  1910  The  Westminster  merged  with  The 
Continent,  and  the  brilliant  writings  of  "R.  S.  H."  since  that  time 
are  known  to  all  readers  of  these  pages. 

On  August  18,  while  preaching  in  Rochester,  Dr.  Holmes  was 
taken  ill,  although  he  told  his  family  that  he  had  never  preached 
better  than  on  this  day.  He  returned  to  Minnewaska,  where  his 
family  was  spending  the  summer,  and  grew  rather  worse,  until  they 
all  reached  home  in  Philadelphia  on  August  30.  The  next  morning 
the  heart  dilation  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  culminated  in 
cerebral  hemhorrage  and  he  grew  steadily  worse  until  the  end  came 
quietly  on  September  6.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  his 
children — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Grubbs  of  Baltimore,  Carroll  O. 
Holmes  of  New  York  and  Miss  Mabel  D.  Holmes.  Dr.  Holmes  was 
twice  married,  in  1869  to  Miss  Fannie  Pardee  Olmsted  of  Auburn 
and  in  1881  to  Miss  Alida  L.  Dodge  of  Newburg,  New  York.  A 
favorite  sister  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  George  William  Knox  of  Union 
Seminary,  who  died  a  few  months  ago  in  Korea  while  on  a  tour 
around  the  world. 

A  rare  man — rare  in  character  as  in  human  ministry — was  taken 
from  among  men  when,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  work  in  which  he  most  delighted,  Richard  Sill  Holmes 
went  home  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  he  loved  the  "Well 
done" ;  and  to  enter  upon  a  larger  service  where  the  tjarriers  of  the 
flesh  no  longer  hinder  and  where  "His  servants  shall  serve  Him." 

W.  T.  E. 


Salvationists'  New  General  a  Business  Man 

Whan  a  father  lives  and  toils  hard  to  the  age  of  83  the  son  who 
succeeds  to  his  work  is  not  likely  to  come  into  it  a  brash  and  un- 
tempered  youth.  Portraits  of  Bramwell  Booth,  the  new  general 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  show  the  face  of  a  man  already  elderly— 
at  least  his  hair  is  very  white,  although  his  age  is  still  short  of  60. 
But  it  is  not  the  face  of  a  worn-out  man ;  the  clear-cut  outlines  of 
it  suggest  an  intense  and  rugged  vitality  capable,  as  was  the  con- 
stitution of  his  father  at  the  same  age,  of  another  quarter  century 
of  relentless  toil. 

The  patriarchal  beard  worn  by  General  William  Booth  was  often 
said  to  suggest  perfectly  just  such  a  majestic  prophet  as  he  really 
was  through  all  his  lifetime  of  preaching.  In  contrast,  the  shaven, 
strong  lineaments  of  the  son's  face  bespeak  the  energy  and  direct- 
ness and  systematic  habit  of  the  most  efficient  type  of  modern  busi- 
ness man.  And  that,  say  they  who  know  Bramwell  Booth,  is  as 
true  a  witness  as  was  the  father's  prophetic  mien.  The  new  general 
is  declared  to  be  a  business  man  up  to  the  mark  of  the  latest  ideal 
of  that  role — a  master  of  card  indexes  and  file  cabinets  and  the 
thousand  other  labor-saving  devices  whereby  the  twentieth-century 
man  of  affairs  concentrates  in  his  own  hands  the  administration  of 
a  staggering  multitude  of  diverse  concerns.  It  is  indeed  a  blessing 
for  the  Salvation  Army  that  in  the  Booth  family,  where  some  of  the 
children  have  been  rather  conspicuous  for  personal  eccentricity, 
there  is  one  son  to  take  up  the  father's  work  who  possesses  the 
talent  for  patient  and  steady  plodding  ahead — which  the  army  just 
now  needs  much  more  than  it  needs  sensational  platform  speeches. 
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Paying 
the  Full 
Price 


SOMETHING  FOR  nothing  is  the  unwritten  and  most  mis- 
chievous motto  of  tens  of  thousands.    The  cheap  counter  is 
thronged  with  customers.     Let  the  merchant  advertise  a 
slaughter  sale  and  there  will  not  be  room  enough  to  accommodate 
the  crowds.    Publish  a  free  drawing  of  lands  in  Oklahoma,  or 
Dakota,  or  Colorado,  and  the  rush  is  tremendous.    Omit  the  ad- 
mission fee  and  the  concert  hall  is  packed.  Peo- 
ple will  trample  upon  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  gain  something  without  cost. 

Some  time  ago  a  certain  soap  company  filled 
the  papers  and  magazines  with  an  advertise- 
ment entitled  "Washing  Made  Easy."  It  was 
called  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age.  Now 

  and   then    it   was    described   as   the  "World's 

Automatic  Cleanser."  Often  it  was  denomi- 
nated the  "Abraham  Lincoln  of  Soaps"  because  it  had  eman- 
cipated so  many  from  the  tyranny  of  the  washtub.  One  agent 
for  this  marvelous  article  was  even  reported  as  having  broken  up 
a  Second  Adventist  camp  meeting,  for  as  soon  as  the  people 
began  to  use  his  soap  they  thought  the  millennium  had  come  already. 
Its  effects  were  so  magical  that  wherever  used  it  transformed  the 
dreaded  washday  into  the  most  welcome  holiday  of  all  the  week. 
When  I  read  that  advertisement  and  what  it  said  about  "Washing 
Made  Easy,"  I  could  but  put  it  away  in  memory  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  much  that  one  sees  in  a  great  many  quarters  today. 

Multitudes  want  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  without  climbing; 
to  acquire  gold  without  digging;  to  gain  power  without  the  grime 
and  sweat  of  shoveling  in  coal ;  to  shine  without  the  drudgery 
and  unpleasantness  of  grinding  and  hammering  and  polishing.  They 
want  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  but  without  the  furnace  and  the 
fire.  It  is  all  a  colossal  mistake.  More,  it  is  impossible.  The 
desire  to  get  things  in  some  cheap  and  easy  way  is  doing  immense 
injury  to  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  our  times.  Our  young 
people  especially  need  to  see  that  everywhere  in  life,  in  business,  in 
the  professions,  in  education,  in  religion,  there  is  nothing  that  should 
be  more  studiously  avoided  than  the  short  cut,  the  easy  road  and  the 
cheap  counter. 

Paste  Diamonds  Can  Be  Had  Cheaply 
Imitations  may  be  secured  at  a  low  figure.  You  can  buy  diamonds 
of  paste  for  a  dollar  apiece.    Plated  ware  is  inexpensive.  Shoddy 
can  be  had  for  a  song.    But  for  the  genuine,  for  the  sterling,  for 
that  which  will  wear  and  stay  with  you,  the  full  price  must  be  paid. 

Turn  to  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  best  teachers,  and  every- 
where she  stamps  her  disapproval  upon  that  which  is  cheap  and 
comes  without  cost.  Stagnant  water  is  produced  in  a  day.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  it  to  lie  at  ease  by  the  wayside.  The  clear,  sweet, 
running  stream  gets  its  purity  by  leaping  over  a  hundred  miles  of 
rock  and  dashing  against  no  end  of  unfriendly  shore  lines.  The 
noxious  plant  springs  up  in  a  night,  but  see  what  nature  pays  for  an 
oak  tree ;  centuries  of  storm  and  tempest,  of  heat  and  cold,  to  give 
it  fiber  and  strength.  See  the  countless  years  of  fire  and  pressure 
and  elemental  battle  she  pays  out  to  produce  the  ruby  and  the 
diamond. 

Vastly  larger  are  her  payments  for  the  making  of  man.  To 
develop  man  and  hand  him  out  to  the  universe,  as  her  crown  and 
glory,  she  expends  unnumbered  ages  of  struggle  and  kills  off  a 
thousand  lower  specimens  in  the  long,  long  process.  Nothing  seems 
too  much  to  give,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  waiting  too  protracted, 
to  produce  her  last,  her  noblest  and  her  best.  And  when  at  length 
he  is  here,  the  acme  of  creation's  handiwork,  she  toils  and  labors 
with  him  incessantly  to  keep  him  on  the  up  grade  and  make  the 
fine  gold  that  is  in  him  more  precious  still.  What  she  is  saying  to 
us  now  in  the  new  science  of  eugenics  is  what  she  has  been  insisting 
upon  in  one  way  and  another  from  the  cradle  of  our  race.  She 
has  been  saying  that  if  we  want  sturdy,  robust  people — people  strong 
enough  to  overcome  and  make  their  way  in  the  face  of  all  opposi- 
tion— society  must  pay  the  full  price. 

Let  us  bring  it  close.  Who  does  not  understand  that  if  a  man 
desires  health,  if  he  wants  plenty  of  good  red  blood;  if  he  cares 
to  be  robust  and  sinewy  when  his  head  begins  to  whiten  and  retain 
his  bodily  vigor  down  to  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  beyond,  he 
must  pay  the  price.  He  must  be  temperate  and 'straight  and  fill  his 
lungs  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  take  plenty  of  exercise.  To  be 
an  athlete  costs  more — endless  dieting  and  persistent  training  and 
severe  discipline.  If  this  is  true  on  the  plane  of  the  physical,  how 
much  more  on  the  plane  of  the  intellectual.    There  is  no  easy  road 


to  the  summits  of  learning  and  culture.  It  is  steep.  It  is  rocky. 
All  who  would  go  up  must  strain  and  struggle  and  hold  on  and 
apply  themselves  with  everlasting  diligence. 

An  Author  Who  Strove  for  Perfection 

We  turn  the  pages  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  We  read  him  with 
infinite  pleasure.  We  marvel  at  his  chaste  and  faultless  diction. 
We  envy  him  his  peerless  style.  He  is  one  of  the  great  masters  in 
literature.  But  how  did  he  acquire  his  preeminence?  Did  he  stumble 
into  it?  .  Did  it  come  to  him  by  some  short  and  easy  method?  Did 
he  leap  to  it  under  the  impulse  of  a  supernatural  genius?  Not  he. 
No  man  ever  worked  harder  than  he  worked.  Many  of  his  manu- 
scripts were  written  over  and  over  at  least  twenty-five  times.  He 
was  always  interlining  and  revising  and  correcting.  He  would 
spend  hours  on  a  single  paragraph.  Immortality  came  to  him 
in  the  world  of  letters  because  he  paid  down  upon  the  counter  the 
full  price. 

An  ordinary  bar  of  iron,  with  a  little  fire  and  a  few  strokes  of 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  made  into  horseshoes,  brings  $5.  That 
same  bar  of  iron  with  no  end  of  fire  and  no  end  of  drawing  out 
and  rolling  and  grinding,  made  into  needles,  will  sell  for  $6,000 ; 
made  into  hair  springs  for  watches,  for  $2,000,000 — this  is  what 
we  are  told  by  those  who  have  figured  it  out.  It  is  the  hammering, 
the  grinding,  the  filing,  the  patient  shaping,  the  furnace  heat  and 
all  the  endless  labor  bestowed  upon  the  bar  of  iron  that  gives  it 
its  value.  Too  many  stop  with  the  horseshoe  value,  because  they 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  the  hair  spring  value. 

People  in  this  world  as  a  rule  find  their  places ;  whether  it  be 
in  business,  or  in  the  professions,  or  in  the  church,  or  in  religion 
not  by  any  chance  or  luck  or  fortune,  but  by  their  own  effort  or 
lack  of  effort.  Those  who  look  around  for  the  elevator,  for  the  soft 
snap,  or  an  easy  berth,  must  stay  on  the  dull  level  of  mediocrity. 
No  locomotive  ever  reaches  the  top  of  the  grade  over  a  greased 
track.  If  there  is  no  sand,  no  friction,  there  will  be  no  ascent. 
Those  who  prefer  the  greased  track  need  never  expect  to  rise.  The 
airship  does  not  mount  up  from  the  ground  by  going  with  the  wind. 
The  trouble  with  far  too  many  of  our  young  people  is  that  they 
want  success,  they  long  for  it,  and  dream  dreams  about  it,  but  they 
want  it  at  cut  rates,  at  a  very  large  discount.  So  long  as  that 
is  their  temper  they  will  never  get  anything  but  a  very  cheap 
article. 

Spending  Life  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood 

The  world  is  crammed  with  people  who  spend  their  years  in  the 
subjunctive  mood.  They  would,  could,  or  might  be  this,  that  or 
the  other  thing,  but  for  some  lion  in  the  way,  some  stiff  current 
to  row  against,  some  Hill  Difficulty  to  climb.  They  want  victory, 
but  they  want  it  cheap,  and  a  cheap  victory  is  no  victory  at  all. 

Let  the  subjunctive  would-be  preacher  think  of  Robert  Hall, 
fleeing  in  disgrace  from  his  first  attempt  to  deliver  a  sermon, 
weeping  like  a  child  over  his  fright  and  his  abortive  effort,  yet 
returning  to  the  ordeal  once  more,  twice  more,  wrestling  with  his 
painful  diffidence,  conquering  it  inch  by  inch,  until  he  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age.  No  building  big  enough  to  hold 
the  crowds  that  want  to  hear  him.  Let  him  think  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  beginning  his  ministry  in  a  church  of  nineteen  members  in 
an  obscure  town  in  Indiana.  He  is  janitor,  sexton,  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  choirmaster,  chore  boy,  everything.  His  salary 
is  so  close  to  the  edge  of  nothing  that  it  sometimes  drops  in,  out 
of  sight.  The  discouragements  are  legion,  the  difficulties  enormous. 
But  young  Beecher  tops  them  all,  climbs  steadily,  irresistibly,  pays 
the  full  price,  and  at  last  stands  in  the  most  famous  pulpit  in 
the  world. 

Let  the  would-be  lawyer  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  poverty- 
stricken,  without  a  dollar  to  his  name,  with  no  advantages  what- 
ever, walking  forty  miles  to  borrow  a  book,  reading,  studying  far 
into  the  night  by  the  dim  light  of  log  fire,  plodding,  pushing,  per- 
severing, until  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  White  House  and 
enters  into  a  glory  that  will  never  fade  as  long  as  time  shall  last. 
Let  the  would-be  musician  think  of  Christine  Nilsson,  the  poor 
flower  girl,  earning  a  little  money  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  by 
peddling  her  fragrant  blossoms  through  the  streets,  gifted  with  a 
rare  voice,  overcoming  every  handicap,  and  by  and  by  standing 
before  the  world  as  the  peerless  queen  of  song. 

Every  one  of  these  immortals  kept  away  from  the  easy  road. 
They  wanted  the  best,  determined  to  have  the  best,  and  paid  down 
the  full  price.    Let  those  who  read  these  words  remember  this :  In 
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thirty  years  from  now  they  will  find  that  the  moving  and  melting 
orators,  the  overpowering  singers,  the  princely  merchants,  the 
masterful  railway  presidents,  the  commanding  statesmen,  the  world- 
famous  preachers — the  mightiest  men  and  women  in  church  and 
state — will  be  the  men  and  women  who  at  this  hour  are  having  the 
hardest  struggle  and  breasting  the  biggest  waves.  They  have  no 
capital,  no  rich  friends,  no  special  pull  to  help  them  along.  They 
are  poor;  they  are  not  invited  to  the  functions  of  the  four  hun- 
dred. Their  names  are  unknown.  But  they  have  ideals.  They 
have  visions.  They  have  pluck.  They  propose  to  pay  the  full 
price,  and  they  are  going  to  get  the  goods. 

Seeing  the  Best  of  Things 

BY  JOHN  BRITTAN  CLARK 

ZACCHtEUS  had  a  bitter  experience  that  day  when  Jesus 
saw  him  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Right  there,  where  all 
could  see,  the  Jews  cast  upon  him  scorn  and  contempt  be- 
cause he  was  a  publican.  Right  there,  where  all  could  hear,  they  said 
mean  and  cutting  things  about  his  life,  his  integrity,  the  way  he 
treated  people.  It  was  one  of  those  unpleasant  times  which  in  some 
form  come  to  us  all.  But  Jesus  showed  Zacchasus  the  bright  side 
of  that  experience  at  the  very  moment  its  bitterness  was  most  felt. 
Jesus  gave  him  particular  attention  before  all;  Jesus  spoke  to  him 
personally  words  of  cheer;  Jesus  gave  him  his  place  among  the 
sons  of  Abraham;  Jesus  went  as  guest  to  his  house.  What  on  one 
side  of  it  was  so  bitter,  so  humiliating,  was  on  the  other  side  of  it 
a  very  unusual  privilege  and  full  of  exceptional  benefits.  It  had  its 
bad  side,  but  it  had  its  good  side,  too,  and  Jesus  instantly  made  the 
good  side  prominent  to  the  man  who  had  felt  only  the  bad  side. 

One  day  Jesus  was  guest  in  Simon's  house  in  Capernaum.  A 
miserable  outcast  of  the  street  came  into  the  room  and  fell  at  his 
feet.  Simon,  the  Pharisee,  saw  at  once  her  bad  side.  So  did  every- 
one else.  "She  is  a  sinner,"  he  said.  How  that  woman  must  have 
suffered  to  see  how  they  regarded  her,  to  hear  what  they  said 
openly,  to  feel  the  contempt  they  heaped  upon  her !  It  was  a 
terrible  experience  for  her.  But  instantly  Jesus  turned  that  ex- 
perience over  and  made  her  and  all  of  them  see  its  bright,  its 
beautiful  side.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  if  not  in  all  her 
life,  she  heard  these  wonderful  words — "daughter,"  "forgiven," 
"sinlessness."  "Daughter,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;  go  and  sin 
no  more." 

Another  day  a  leper  came  to  Jesus.  The  people  fled  in  all 
directions  as  his  hoarse  cry,  "Unclean !  Unclean !"  rose  on  the  air. 
Some  reached  for  stones  to  cast  at  him.  His  was  a  terrible  experi- 
ence— hated,  feared,  spurned,  abused,  suffering.  But  Jesus  showed 
the  best  side  of  it  at  once.  The  leper  found  consideration,  help- 
fulness, love,  healing;  a  wonderful  new  conception  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  mean  and  poor  of  earth. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  elements  in  Jesus — his  ability  to  see 
the  best  side,  not  merely  of  persons  but  of  things,  of  those  experi- 
ences in  which  people  could  see  the  bad  side  only.  People  flocked 
to  him  as  they  did  because  he  made  their  lives — so  hard,  so 
mysterious,  so  crowded  with  bitter  things — show  bright  sides 
to  them. 

Is  there  not  in  this  a  really  great  thought  for  all  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  be  like  Christ?  Is  not  one  of  the  elements  of  Christlike- 
ness  the  ability  to  see  the  best  side  of  things  we  meet?  How 
strange  it  is  that  we  see  only  the  bad  side  of  our  life's  experience, 
while  in  all  other  directions  we  have  instinctively  the  looking  for 
the  best !  My  little  boy  is  very  fond  of  celery.  When  it  is  passed 
him  I  can  see  how  before  he  touches  the  dish  he  looks  for  the  fine, 
tender  little  bits  with  the  savory  root  attached.  He  is  after  the 
best.  You  have  some  money  to  invest;  you  scan  carefully  the  of- 
fered investments,  because  you  are  looking  for  the  best.  You  go 
shopping  and  tumble  over  piles  of  things  upon  the  counter,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  saleslady,  because  you  are  looking  for  the  best. 
Your  church  seeks  a  pastor  and  runs  through  several  hundreds — 
or  is  it  thousands? — of  names,  looking  for  the  best.  Everywhere  we 
have  the  instinct  to  seek  the  best.  But  when  it  comes  to  this  mat- 
ter of  living,  this  matter  of  life  experiences,  of  handling  the  things 
that  come  to  us  day  after  day,  we  seem  to  have  an  instinct  dis- 
covering one  thing  alone — the  worst  side  of  them. 

We  see  the  loss,  but  not  the  strength  that  lies  in  losing  well.  We 
see  the  disappointment,  but  not  the  self-control  there  is  in  bearing 
disappointment.  We  see  the  failure,  but  not  the  great  truth  that 
real  achievement  is  in  the  effort  put  forth  to  get  something,  not  in 
the  something. 

We  see  the  pain,  the  illness,  the  sorrow ;  not  the  friendship,  the 
love,  the  helpfulness  which  these  have  brought  into  view. 

We  see  death  itself,  not  the  transference  of  our  affections  from 
things  earthly  to  things  heavenly. 


No  matter  what  our  experience  may  be,  there  is  a  best  side  to  it, 
and  to  look  for  that  side  is  to  be  like  Christ.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  best  side  is  not  the  side  of  physical  ease,  of  material  gain,  of 
personal  pleasure,  of  preferment  of  any  kind.  The  best  in  a  rose 
is  not  its  leaves  and  weight,  but  its  beauty  and  perfume.  And 
everything  that  comes  to  us  has  the  spiritual  side  to  it,  though  it 
may  not  have  any  material  best  side. 

Seeing  the  best  of  things  is  Christlikeness.  It  is  more.  It  is 
the  transformer  of  life.  To  most  of  us  life  has  been  a  sort  of 
highwayman  who  stops  us  here  and  there  on  the  road  and  steals 
things  we  value  from  us.  That  is  seeing  the  worst  side  of  experi- 
ence. To  see  the  best  side  is  to  meet  not  a  highwayman  but  a 
benefactor  here  and  there  on  the  road  who  puts  relays  of  spiritual 
food  into  our  emptying  sacks. 

Then,  too,  this  ability  to  see  the  best  in  things  is  a  way  of  being 
a  master  of  others.  Few  of  us  can  take  preeminence  among  men  by 
ordinary  means;  but  this  is  a  truly  extraordinary  way  of  being  felt 
and  being  a  power — to  make  men  who  are  having  a  hard  and  bitter 
time  of  living  see  the  beautiful,  the  inspiring,  the  really  valuable 
side  of  the  many  things  they  hate  and  would  flee  if  they  could. 

Is  there  anything  finer  than  to  go  to  a  man  with  a  mystery  in 
his  life  and  show  him  how  to  find  its  meaning?  To  go  to  a  man 
with  a  carking  work  and  help  him  see  its  real  meaning?  To  go 
to  a  man  in  the  shock  of  his  failure,  in  the  depth  of  his  sorrow,  and 
make  him  see  what  it  means  to  him  actually?  Sometimes  people 
stand  with  their  experiences  in  hand  like  dazed  creatures  holding 
sealed  envelopes,  closed  boxes,  tied  packages,  prickly  burs,  slimy 
shells.  Let  us  go  to  them  saying,  "Tear  open  the  envelope  and  read 
the  letter,  open  the  box  and  see  the  jewel,  untie  the  package  and 
enjoy  the  gift,  crack  the  bur  and  get  the  sweet  kernel,  pry  open 
the  shells  and  find  the  pearl.  Do  not  stand  seeing  only  the  bad 
side  of  things,  but  turn  things  over  to  see  their  best  sides.  Mrs. 
Deland's  sentence  expresses  it:  "Seeing  the  best  of  things  is  one 
way  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Converts  Turned  Into  Colporteurs 

BY  W.  H.  MORSE 

THE  RELIGION  of  the  late  E.  O.  Emerson,  an  elder  in  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  church,  was  of  so  practical  and  ob- 
jective a  character  as  to  make  him  vitally  interested  in  all 
missionary  movements.    One  of  those  which  held  his  heartiest  in- 
terest was  the  Bible  mission. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Jewish  philanthropist,  Baron  de 
Hirsch,  founded  for  the  people  of  his  own  race  the  town  of  New 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  which  gained  the  name  of  the  "model  Jewish 
village."  Four  factories  furnished  employment,  and  for  a  time 
all  went  prosperously.  But  after  the  founder's  death  dissensions 
arose,  and  the  upshot  was  an  exodus.  Then  "the  deserted  village" 
was  widely  celebrated.  The  factories  passed  into  other  hands  and 
the  houses  were  tenanted  by  people  of  various  nationalities.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  '90s  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  gave  the  place 
a  new  name,  which  was  mouthed  generously,  "New  Jersey's  church- 
less  town." 

Early  in  1902  the  name  addressed  itself  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who  was 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  he 
wrote  me  a  letter:  "If  it  is  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
New  Jersey  town  without  public  worship,  should  it  remain  so?"  The 
immediate  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  a  mission  of  unde- 
nominational character  which  was  a  success,  with  an  attendance 
made  up  of  people  of  a  dozen  nationalities.  Among  these  were 
Italians  and  Hungarians,  who,  distant  from  any  Roman  Catholic 
church,  came  to  attend  the  services  and  manifested  a  warm 
interest.  In  the  autumn  of  the  mission's  third  year  one  of  the 
families  returned  to  Italy,  and  before  leaving  asked  for  Bibles  in 
the  vernacular,  saying  that  "lots  of  folks  never  saw  Bibles  at 
home."  Later  word  came  from  the  family  that  their  Bibles  were 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  their  old  neighbors,  to  whom  the 
.Scriptures  had  always  been  unknown. 

The  incident  advanced  the  idea  of  equipping  the  returning  Italian 
Protestant  emigrants  with  supplies  of  Scriptures,  that  they  might 
use  them  in  colportage,  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  approved.  Soon 
returning  emigrants  were  provided  with  the  Scriptures.  Men  of 
eminence  in  missionary  interest  were  enthusiastic  over  the  project, 
but  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Emerson.  The  idea  that  the  Italian, 
converted  in  this  country  and  returning  to  the  homeland,  as  so 
many  did,  can  be  an  effective  missionary,  appealed  to  him,  and  the 
equipment  for  colportage  had  no  firmer  friend.  Anything  from  the 
new  home  is  prized;  and  the  Italian  Bible  is  of  interest  where  the 
policy  of  the  Latin  church  causes  a  famine  of  the  printed  word. 

The  work  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Emerson  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and  the  oldest  of  its  friends. 
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How  New  England  Ministers,  Even  in  Remote  Sections,  Are 
Given  the  Benefit  of  the  Latest  and  Most  Helpful  Books 


BY    F.   LAURISTON  BULLARD 


I 


Miss  Mary  M.  Pillsbury 

Librarian,  General  Theological  Library 


N  A  Vermont  village 
so  close  to  the  bound- 
ary line  that  it  al- 
most straggles  over  into 
Canada,  a  Congregational 
pastor  was  called  upon 
some  time  ago  to  tell  his 
fellow  ministers  at  their 
next  conference  something 
of  the  movement  for  the 
federation  of  churches  in 
the  country  places.  It  was 
a  "large  order"  for  that 
pastor.  He  was  far  from 
the  madding  crowds  of 
the  big  cities  and  just  as 
distant  from  the  teeming 
book  shelves  of  the  great 
libraries.  His  small  salary 
made  books  a  luxury  much  to  be  longed  for  and  seldom  indeed 
to  be  acquired. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  Vermont  pastor  found  it  desir- 
able to  match  his  views  with  the  opinions  and  the  experiences  of 
others,  a  Baptist  minister  in  a  small  city  in  "the  empire  of  the 
Aroostook"  a  few  miles  from  the  New  Brunswick  boundary  was 
called  upon  to  preach  on  the 
progress  of  the  peace  movement. 
An  Episcopal  rector  within  sight 
of  Mount  Washington  was  in 
straits  because  the  "woman 
question"  was  to  the  fore  in  his 
parish  and  of  the  scores  of 
books  upon  this  issue  he  owned 
none.  Out  on  Cape  Cod  there 
were  Methodist  ministers  who 
wanted  to  read  several  notable 
biographies  which  had  appeared 
within  the  year,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Connecticut  near  Rhode 
Island  was  a  Presbyterian  who 
said  frankly  that  he  needed  to 
do  a  lot  of  reading  to  fill  up  the 
reservoir  that  had  been  almost 
emptied  by  the  constant  pro- 
duction of  sermons. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Boston  Common  there  is  an  in- 
stitution which  was  able  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  all  these  min- 
isters and  2,000  others.  They 
got  the  books  they  required  as 
quickly  as  the  United  States 
mail  could  carry  them  to  their 
doors,  and  they  got  the  use  of 
the  volumes  for  several  weeks — 
free  of  charge. 

The  ordinary  library  in  a  town 
or  small  city  is  not  adapted  to 
the  professional  needs  of  the  clergyman.  It  must  serve  a  popula- 
tion, not  an  individual.  Even  the  libraries  of  the  large  towns  often 
are  disappointing  to  the  minister.  But  for  the  clergymen  of  the 
New  England  states,  whatever  their  denominational  affiliations, 
there  exists  a  library  intended  for  their  exclusive  use  and  which 
makes  ingenious  and  persistent  efiforts  all  the  year  around  to  induce 
them  to  use  it. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  collection  of  books  like  it.  It  has 
on  its  shelves  20,000  volumes ;  the  circulation  last  year  was  20,932, 
about  105  per  cent — a  ratio  which  would  have  delighted  Sam  Walter 
Foss  and  the  other  librarians  who  used  their  wits  year  after  year 
to  take  the  books  to  the  people  without  waiting  for  the  people  to 
come  after  the  books. 

Packages  of  books  went  from  the  unique  library  in  Mount  Vernon 
street  to  that  corner  of  Connecticut  which  projects  into  New  York 


state  close  to  New  York  City ;  others  went  to  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard;  still  others  clear  up  to  the  parts 
of  Maine  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  and  lumber  region  of  that 
state;  and  to  the  islands  off  the  coast  all  along  the  Atlantic  border; 
and  to  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  all  the  way  from  the  tip  of 
New  Hampshire  to  Long  Island  sound.  The  mail  and  express  lists 
of  this  very  modest  and  very  efficient  library  make  almost  a 
gazetteer  of  New  England. 

The  library  is  entirely  religious  and  theological,  appealing  pre- 
dominantly to  ministers,  but  its  administration  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  business  men.  The  directors  are  among  Boston's  best 
known  men  of  affairs  and  they  are  directing  their  energies  intelli- 
gently to  the  work  of  keeping  the  pastors  of  these  six  states  up 
to  date,  however  remote  from  the  centers  of  action  their  parishes 
may  be. 

Right  to  the  door  of  any  minister  of  any  denomination  in  any 
place  in  New  England  the  library  will  send,  with  all  charges  going 
and  returning  paid,  any  book  on  its  shelves.  The  General  Theo- 
logical Library,  to  use  the  legal  title,  has  not  always  operated  on  this 
plan.  But  three  years  ago  it  began  to  send  return  postage  or  ex- 
pressage  along  with  the  prepaid  books  to  the  homes  of  clergymen, 
and  since  that  time  the  circulation  has  almost  trebled. 

When  the  departure  was  made  some  4,000  books  of  a  somewhat 
antiquated  kind  were  taken  off  the  shelves  and  replaced  by  the 
newest  and  best  works.    A  policy  of  liberal  expenditure  for  books 

was  entered  upon.  Then  the 
clergymen  were  notified  that  the 
library  would  pay  charges  both 
ways  and  instantly  the  circula- 
tion began  to  leap  forward. 

There  are  perhaps  7,000  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  in 
New  England ;  2,000  of  them  are 
patrons  of  the  library.  They 
testify  that  they  are  preaching 
better  sermons  since  they  be- 
gan to  get  books  from  Boston. 
So  do  their  hearers.  And  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  are 
"cribbing,"  either.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  homiletical  works 
and  the  volumes  of  sermons  by 
no  means  come  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  classified  circulation. 

One  year  the  Congregational 
borrowers  numbered  501 — natu- 
rally in  New  England  the  most 
numerous.  But  the  Methodist 
circulation  reached  474,  the  Bap- 
tist 321,  the  Episcopal  228,  the 
Unitarian  121,  the  Universalist 
55,  the  Free  Baptist  44  and  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  not  nu- 
merous in  these  states,  to  the 
total  of  34  got  volumes  from 
this  institution.  In  the  list  also 
appear  the  Friends,  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  and,  among  others,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  represented  by  at  least  one  borrower. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  also  it  is  worth  while  noting 
that  only  a  third  of  the  borrowers  were  of  Greater  Boston,  that 
more  than  1,100  new  books  were  bought  this  last  year,  and  that 
the  cost  of  sending  the  books  out  and  taking  them  back  charges 
paid  was  about  $1,200. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Mary  M.  Pillsbury,  who  has  done  much  to 
shape  the  policy  of  the  institution,  says:  "This  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  storehouse  of  books  for  scholars.  Harvard,  Andover — there 
are  a  score  of  libraries  about  here  that  answer  that  purpose.  But 
we  mean  to  have  a  circulating  library  that  shall  prove  its  value 
by  the  number  of  men  who  use  it  and  the  territory  it  covers." 

Classify  the  circulation  by  subjects  and  sociology  tops  the  list. 
Thus  is  shown  again  the  fact  that  questions  having  to  do  with 


How  the  General  Theo- 
logical Library  of  Boston 
serves  the  ministers  of 
New  England.  Each 
black  dot  represents  a 
place  to  which  books  have 
gone  by  mail  or  express, 
charges  both  ways  paid 
by  the  library.  The  re- 
gion immediately  about 
Boston  is  white  because 
ministers  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton get  their  books  di- 
rectly. 
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social  science  and  related  topics  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people 
these  days  as  never  before.  The  ministers  want  to  know  about 
wealth  and  poverty,  capital  and  labor,  health  and  sickness,  the  city 
and  the  small  town  and  the  rural  districts,  crime,  and  so  on. 

Next  in  order  of  popularity  come  the  biographies.  Men  like  to 
read  about  men  and  they  get  a  great  deal  from  the  study  of  the 
personalities  that  bulk  biggest  in  the  history  of  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. Works  that  are  purely  theological  come  pretty  well  down 
in  the  list.  '"Inspirational"  works,  however,  circulate  in  large 
numbers. 

The  ministers  appreciate  the  service  the  library  renders.  They 
prove  it  by  the  letters  they  send  to  Boston  with  thanks,  and  often 
with  gifts.  The  other  day  a  letter  came  in  from  a  remote  town 
among  the  Green  mountains  with  50  cents  inclosed,  which  the 
writer  said  he  had  "managed  to  save."  Some  time  ago  a  con- 
verted Jew  sent  in  25  cents  as  his  contribution  toward  the  expense 
of  administration. 

The  librarian  manages  to  make  this  collection  of  books  to  the 
New  England  ministers  almost  what  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  to 
the  citizens  of  that  city.  She  studies  the  needs  of  the  clergymen, 
sends  them  bulletins,  lists  of  new  books  and  bibliographies  of  im- 
portant subjects  which  have  been  prepared  by  such  men  as  John 
Haynes  Holmes  (on  sociology).  Professor  John  W.  Platner  (on 
church  history)  and  Enoch  F.  Bell  (on  missions).  The  ministers 
of  Boston  go  about  the  shelves  and  take  their  books  away  with 
them.  The  students  in  the  Boston  seminaries  find  the  library  use- 
ful. On  the  tables  in  the  reading  room  are  all  the  religious  week- 
lies and  monthlies,  and  some  of  the  secular  ones,  and  the  calendars 
of  many  of  the  Boston  churches. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  and  Bishop  Lawrence,  Samuel  Eliot,  president 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  of 
the  Old  South,  Rev.  Alexander  Mann  of  Trinity  and  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham  serve  on  the  library  committee,  which  has  also 
representatives  of  various  other  denominations.  And  there  is  a 
Harvard  lawyer  looking  after  the  finances  of  the  enterprise. 

This  remarkable  institution  was  founded  by  "ten  persons  of 
Boston"  in  i860.  But  not  until  1900  was  "the  last  and  most  im- 
portant step"  in  its  development  taken.  In  that  year  the  library  was 
made  free  to  all  New  England  clergymen.  That  sent  up  the  cir- 
culation so  that  the  building  had  to  be  enlarged.  This  building,  at 
53  Mount  Vernon  street,  has  been  its  home  for  seventeen  years,  and 
is  owned  by  the  library. 

"We  have  made  diligent  inquiry,"  says  the  librarian,  "and  we  have 
failed  to  find  another  library  anywhere  in  the  world  like  this  one. 
And  we  hope  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  General 
Theological  Library  will  be  duplicated." 


A  Preacher  Who  Spoke  Against  Clay 

THE  TRADITION  of  a  solid  South  has  prevailed  so  long  in 
American  politics  that  any  story  of  partisan  dissensions  in 
that  section  has  a  flavor  of  remote  reminiscence.  When, 
therefore,  one  hears  that  the  Lafayette  and  Prytania  Street  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  New  Orleans  were  divided  from  one  another 
by  contention  over  rival  nominees  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  one  can  readily  guess  that  the  two  congregations  are  much 
more  than  a  half  century  old. 

It  was  in  fact  in  the  '40s,  when  Henry  Clay  was  making  the  last 
of  his  vain  campaigns  for  the  presidency,  that  New  Orleans  Pres- 
byterianism  underwent  a  fierce  struggle  which  began  ostensibly  as 
an  effort  to  keep  the  church  out  of  politics.  Dr.  William  A.  Scott 
was  then  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New  Orleans  on 
Lafayette  square,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  present  Lafayette 
church  at  that  time  was  the  First  church  of  the  village  of  Lafayette, 
an  independent  municipality,  later  incorporated  in  New  Orleans, 
comprising  what  is  today  commonly  designated  as  the  "uptown 
section"  of  the  city.    Its  pastor  was  Dr.  Jerome  Twitchell. 

One  day  Dr.  Scott,  returning  from  a  trip  somewhere  northward, 
stepped  off  a  Mississippi  steamboat  at  its  New  Orleans  wharf  and 
chanced  to  remark  to  a  friend  whom  he  met  that  Henry  Clay  had 
been  a  passenger  on  the  boat  and  had  sat  up  all  the  night  before 
gambling  in  a  card  game.  To  this  observation  the  Presbyterian 
minister  added  the  emphatic  opinion  that  anybody  who  would 
do  that  kind  of  thing  was  not  fit  to  be  elected  president.  The 
man  to  whom  this  remark  was  made  unguardedly  repeated  it,  and 
it  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  Dr.  Twitchell.  That  worthy  was 
mightily  indignant  at  seeing  the  spirituality  of  the  church  com- 
promised by  a  minister's  advising  who  should  and  who  should  not 
be  elected  to  be  president  at  Washington.  Doubtless  the  indigna- 
tion was  stimulated  by  Dr.  Twitchell's  own  intention  to  vote  for 
Clay.  At  any  rate,  he  filed  charges  before  the  presbytery. 
A  bitter  trial  ensued.    Dr.  Scott  as  defendant  admitted  that  he 


said  the  thing  charged,  but  claimed  it  was  true  and  fully  within 
his  right  as  a  private  citizen — not  being  in  any  fashion  a  public 
utterance.  The  outcome  seems  to  have  been  quite  in  Dr.  Scott's 
favor;  at  least  he  suffered  nothing  in  his  own  church,  while  Dr. 
Twitchell  soon  found  himself  confronted  with  a  rebellion  of  his 
Democratic  members,  who  seceded  and  founded  the  Prytania  Street 
congregation.  The  churches  still  stand  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
but  both  are  now  so  prosperous  and  successful  that  nobody  laments 
their  proximity,  and  identity  in  politics  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
relations  has  extinguished  for  the  mass  of  their  members  all 
memory  of  the  reason  for  the  separation. 

Dr.  Scott  was  afterwards  in  trouble  of  a  different  nature  during 
his  New  Orleans  pastorate.  Traveling  to  Chicago,  he  made  there 
an  address  on  conditions  in  the  South  which  the  Chicago  papers 
published  in  such  garbled  form  that  New  Orleans  was  thrown  into 
a  furore  of  rage.  When  the  pastor  landed  at  home  again,  he  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  protected  from  a  howling  mob  which 
met  him.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  chance  to  explain  himself,  how- 
ever, and  throw  the  blame  on  the  newspapers,  his  popularity  was 
quickly  restored.  Afterwards  Dr.  Scott  was  called  to  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco  and  later  became  pastor  of 
St.  John's  Presbyterian  church  in  the  same  city.  He  had  a  great 
career  there  and  became  the  founder  of  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  whose  library  perpetuates  his  name. 

Dr.  Twitchell  was  called  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  began  there  a 
very  promising  career.  But  wishing  to  revisit  New  Orleans  shortly 
afterwards,  he  sailed  on  a  coastwise  vessel  which  was  lost  with  all 
aboard  in  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  that  ever  swept  the  Gulf  of 
Alexico. 


How  to  End  Chinese  Famines 

Fourteen  hundred  years  of  recurring  flood  and  famine  are  re- 
capitulated by  The  North  China  Herald,  which  then  makes  this 
comment  on  the  long  chain  of  calamities : 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  high  water  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  untold  woe.  On  only  two  occasions  in  all  these  centuries  is  it 
stated  that  the  famine  was  due  to  drought.  The  whole  story  of  sor- 
row is  not  told — for  it  is  estimated  that  the  lowlands  can  only  be 
counted  on  three  out  of  five  years,  as  in  the  other  two  years  they 
are  flooded. 

The  past  should  certainly  have  its  lessons  for  us.  The  problem 
is  now  becoming  an  international  one.  For  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  the  West  are  now  enlisted,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  lean 
on  and  expect  foreign  help.  So  the  westerner  may  give  friendly 
advice  without  transgressing  proprieties. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  much  of  the  distress  might  be  relieved 
by  a  proper  extensive  drainage  system.  Such  a  system  would  cost 
millions  of  money,  but  every  famine  actually  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions,  if  the  people  are  to  be  preserved.  The  famine 
refugees  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  drainage  work  and  help  only 
given  to  the  old  and  helpless.  They  could  be  gathered  on  the 
drainage  course  and  given  a  support  instead  of  camping  in  unsani- 
tary hordes  around  the  southern  cities  and  infecting  them  and  then 
coming  back  to  infect  their  homes  also  with  the  fevers  which  then 
become  epidemic. 

As  this  work  would  be  more  costly  to  start  with  than  the  present 
hand-to-mouth  plan,  it  should  be  planned  in  good  years.  A  fund 
ought  to  be  established  and  a  drainage  system  surveyed.  All  history 
tells  us  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  acute  need  for  help.  While 
we  should  not  refuse  any  "bowl  of  water  to  save  the  fish  in  a  dry- 
ing puddle,"  we  should  also  not  "wait  till  we  are  thirsty  before  we 
dig  the  well."   

September 

[George  N.  Luccock  in  Tlie  CLurcli  Bell] 

From  glory  to  glory,  the  changing  seasons  mark  the  munificence 
of  our  God,  and  his  desire  to  give  good  gifts  unto  his  children. 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  May,  with  its  new  life  and  vigor  in 
flower  and  tree  and  grass;  and  another  glory  of  August,  in  its 
lavishness  of  summer  skies  and  warm  sunlight,  its  ripening  har- 
vests and  its  fulfilled  promises  of  earth's  riches  of  fruit  and 
garnered  grain. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech;  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge; there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  an  ever-changing,  ever-new 
glory,  its  rising  and  its  setting  a  pledge  of  God's  faithfulness,  and 
a  token  of  the  surety  of  his  promises. 

And  now  comes  the  glory  of  these  mellow  September  days,  cool, 
invigorating  nights,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  ordained 
— all  these  things  out  of  the  bounteous  hand  of  our  God,  for  the 
delight  of  his  children,  that  they  may  know  of  his  love,  and 
worship  him ! 
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What  Shall  the  Church  Do  with 
the  Stage? 


BY    MABEL    DODGE  HOLMES 


THERE  IS  PERHAPS  no  question  current  today  that  causes 
more  vexation  of  spirit  to  many  a  conscientious  church 
member,  to  many  a  faithful  minister,  than  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  theater.  A  few  generations  ago  the  answer  was 
simple  and  easy.  Do  with  it?  Let  it  alone,  as  a  temptation  of 
Satan  and  a  destroyer  of  souls.  But  the  church  of  today,  with  its 
constantly  developing  social  conscience,  cannot  be  content  with  the 
attitude  of  Puritanism,  which  shakes  its  own  skirts  clear  and  lets 
the  world  go  on,  if  it  will,  to  destruction.  The  drama  is  here  to 
stay.  It  started  in  the  church,  back  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  degen- 
erated through  the  scorn  of  the  church  into  the  corrupt  thing  it 
became  during  the  restoration;  and  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
church  to  say  what  kind  of  force  it  shall  become  in  our  modern 
life — a  force  to  lower  and  degrade  the  public  taste,  or  a  force  to 
sweeten  and  broaden  and  uplift  the  soul  and  mind. 

We  had  heard  the  stage  criticised  from  every  point  of  view.  We 
had  heard  the  artist  blame  the  manager  for  truckling  to  the  public 
taste  and  lowering  the  standard  of  art  and  morals  to  produce  plays 
that  pay.  We  had  heard  the  manager  blaming  the  public  for  de- 
manding a  low  grade  of  cheap  melodrama.  We  had  heard  the 
Puritan  conscience  blaming  the  whole  system,  and  inconsistently 
centering  blame  on  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  profession  who 
are  compelled  for  a  livelihood  to  depend  on  the  system  which 
drags  them  down.  Wondering  where  the  blame  really  rested,  won- 
dering what  could  be  done  to  redeem  art  and  to  create  for  the 
dramatic  profession  a  higher  ethical  standard,  we  went  one  night  to 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  near  by  to  hear  a  popular  preacher. 

A  Welcome  to  Theatrical  People 

The  church  was  packed  to  the  doors  before  the  service  began. 
Its  mellow-toned  organ  held  the  great  throng  silent.  From  where 
we  sat  the  illumined  face  of  Holman  Hunt's  great  "Light  of  the 
World"  yearned  down  upon  us.  The  service  was  low,  informal; 
the  singing  hearty;  the  sermon  was  delivered  from  the  chancel, 
not  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  without  notes ;  earnest,  evangelical, 
helpful,  practical,  spiritual.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid 
to  the  speaker  was  expressed  in  a  brief  remark  once  made  to  us : 
"That's  the  only  place  in  town  where  you  can  find  any  new  peace." 
But  what  astonished  us  most  about  this  remarkable  service,  in  this 
age  when  Sunday  evening  audiences  number  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred, was  not  the  crowded  house  or  the  spiritual  atmosphere  created. 
It  was  a  sentence  among  the  notices  for  the  week,  a  part  of  the 
welcome  which  from  this  pulpit  is  always  extended  to  strangers. 
"Especially,"  said  the  minister,  "we  welcome  those  members  of'  the 
theatrical  profession  who  are  here  tonight." 

The  church  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Philadelphia, 
where  once  Phillips  Brooks  ministered.  The  rector,  strong  and 
earnest,  and  a  force  for  the  advancement  of  every  good  work  that 
goes  on  in  the  great  city,  is  Floyd  Tomkins.  Struck  by  his  words, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  he  might  throw  light  on  the  puzzling  problem 
of  the  attitude  of  the  church  to  the  stage.  We  record  here  our 
conversation  with  him  as  productive  of  new  light  for  many  who  vex 
their  souls  over  the  question. 

We  asked  first  where  he  thought  the  blame  lay  for  the  present 
imfortunate  condition  of  the  drama. 

"With  the  managers,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  "They  are  a  set 
■of  mercenary  self-seekers,  stopping  at  nothing  in  the  way  of  sen- 
sation, without  scruple  as  to  the  ethical  import  of  the  plays  they 
put  on.  The  actors  cannot  be  blamed ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
a  fine  body  of  men  and  women,  who  would  be  thankful  to  act  in 
good  plays  if  they  could  find  them  to  act  in.  To  make  a  living  they 
are  driven  into  musical  comedy  and  other  low  forms  of  the  drama  " 

"Would  the  managers  put  on  such  plays  if  the  public  did  not 
demand  them?" 

"Yes.  The  supply  in  this  case  creates  the  demand.  When  the 
low  play  is  there,  there  are  always  enough  people  to  go,  often  from 
force  of  habit,  but  very  few  people,  except  a  proportion  of  silly 
young  folks,  really  enjoy  such  spectacles.  But  when  a  really  good 
play  appears,  like  the  'Third  Floor  Back'  or  the  'Servant  in  the 
House,'  it  is  always  tremendously  successful,  showing  the  tendency 
of  the  public  taste,  if  it  only  were  given  a  chance  to  exercise  choice. 
1  know  very  little  about  current  plays,"  added  the  minister,  "as  I 
•do  not  go  to  the  theater  myself.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  minister 
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zling so  many  minds, 
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will  be  wide  disagree- 
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should  do  anything  that  lays  him 
open  to  criticism.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  really  fine  play  has 
an  uplifting  force  on  life  and 
character.  The  relaxation  that 
comes  from  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  play  is  worth  while,  and  so 
is  the  teaching  of  many  of  them." 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  prevailing  sentiment  toward  the  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession  were  fair.  Dr.  Tomkins  replied  that 
he  thought  actors  and  actresses  were  a  much  misjudged  class  of 
people.  "It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  or  woman  to  pursue 
this  form  of  art  and  still  maintain  an  upright  and  respectable 
character.  It  is  a  life  of  hardship,  to  be  sure,  a  wandering  life,  but 
the  temptations,  to  a  person  of  fine  principles,  need  be  no  greater 
than  in  any  life,  and  the  evils  are  much  exaggerated,  even  as  the 
characters  of  the  profession  are  unfairly  judged.  The  attitude  of 
aloofness  of  good  people  is  what  keeps  men  and  women  of  high 
moral  character  from  embracing  the  profession,  leaving  it  open 
to  those  of  a  lower  grade.  A  good  woman  is  afraid  to  go  into  a 
field  where  she  knows  she  will  be  tabooed  whether  she  deserves  it 
or  not.  And  this  same  kind  of  scornful  treatment  is  what  makes 
it  so  hard  for  a  woman  to  keep  pure  and  good,  knowing  that  she 
will  be  condemned,  however  good  she  may  be." 

"What  do  you  think  should  be  the  policy  of  the  clergy  and  the 
church  at  large  toward  the  drama?" 

"I  think  the  church  should  do  all  it  can  to  bridge  over  the  aliena- 
tion that  exists  between  it  and  the  stage.  It  should  do  all  it  can  to 
create  a  change  of  sentiment  among  Christian  people  toward  the 
members  of  the  profession.  It  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  charity 
here  as  in  every  other  direction,  and  give  what  practical  help  it  can 
toward  making  better  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  actress  espe- 
cially. The  church  does  not  yet  reaHze  its  responsibility  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  right  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation should  close  its  doors  to  such  girls,  thereby  driving  them 
to  seek  a  home  under  less  helpful  conditions.  It  is  right  that  the 
church  should  preach  and  fight  with  all  its  strength  against  bad 
plays,  such  as  'Salome'  and  the  outrageous  'La  Samaritaine,'  but  it 
is  not  right  to  condemn  all  because  some  are  bad.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  preach  against  the  theater  as  a  whole.  Discriminate — scorn  the 
bad  plays,  patronize  the  good  ones." 

"Why  is  it  that  so  much  objection  is  raised  to  such  plays  as  those 
you  mention,  while  in  the  lower  grade  theaters  much  worse  things 
go  on  constantly,  unchallenged?" 

"They  are  not  unchallenged.  The  Christian  League  of  this  city 
is  constantly  supervising  the  theaters,  and  many  things  have  been 
revised  and  some  taken  of¥  altogether  under  their  censure." 

What  Episcopalians  Are  Doing 

Dr.  Tomkins  then  went  on  to  show  how  his  idea  of  the  attitude 
of  the  church  was  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  Actors'  Church 
Alliance,  established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  many  cities,  and 
of  which  he  is  the  vice-president  for  Philadelphia.  Certainly  in 
occupying  this  very  needy  portion  of  the  field  which  is  the  world  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  at  the  head.  The  organization  aims  to  inter- 
est the  actors  in  the  church  by  welcoming  them  to  the  services 
and  by  doing  pastoral  work  among  them  where  it  is  desired. 
Notices  of  the  times  of  service  of  any  churches  willing  to  be  so 
advertised  are  circulated  in  the  theaters,  and  a  list  of  clergymen 
willing  to  act  as  chaplains  is  given  publicity.  Among  the  Phila- 
delphia chaplains  there  are  included  one  prominent  minister  from 
each  of  the  leading  denominations,  while  the  president  is  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  membership  of  the  alliance  is  made  up  of 
members  of  any  church  and  members  of  the  dramatic  profession. 

Occasionally,  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  a  musicale  and  reception 
brings  together  the  dramatic  and  nondramatic  members  of  the 
alliance  on  a  social  footing.  It  is  hard  at  these  functions  to  dis- 
tinguish the  actress  from  the  society  girl,  in  attractiveness  and 
modesty  of  appearance  and  decorum  of  behavior.  Both  alike 
share  in  the  rendering  of  the  program,  but  the  professional  per- 
formers, at  the  function  we  lately  attended,  had  the  honor  of  a 
personal  introduction  to  the  audience  by  Dr.  Tomkins,  whose 
kindness  and  courtesy  put  them  perfectly  at  ease,  welcoming  them 
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to  the  platform  with  a  charming  and  gracious  heartiness  that  he 
is  master  of.  The  actress  who  recited  Kipling  with  dramatic  finish 
and  art  was  as  simple  and  girlish  in  appearance  as  heart  could  wish, 
and  far  more  unassuming  than  many  amateurs  we  have  heard.  And 
the  star  of  a  popular  play  who  recited  two  simple  poems,  one  by 
Riley,  was  as  clean-cut  and  strong  in  face  as  man  can  be,  while 
the  conviction  of  his  voicing  of  a  virile  and  optimistic  philosophy 
of  life,  in  the  verses  rendered,  was  as  stirring  as  a  sermon. 

The  most  practical  work  of  this  Philadelphia  chapter  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  "Charlotte  Cushman  Club,"  now  an  in- 
dependent organization.  This  club  seeks  to  provide  a  social  center 
for  actresses  and  to  offer  home  comforts- to  those  who  are  too 
poorly  paid  to  afford  to  stay  at  expensive  boarding  houses  and 
hotels.  In  other  words,  it  fills  the  place  of  boarding  home  that 
the  Christian  association  refuses  to  offer  to  women  of  this  pro- 
fession. The  house  is  bright,  homelike,  cozy,  artistically  furnished 
and  is  thoroughly  popular  with  the  girls  who  patronize  it.  In  the 
last  ten  months  375  girls  have  found  a  safe,  happy  home  there 
during  their  stay  in  the  city,  while  it  has  often  happened  that  thirty 
were  turned  away  in  a  single  day  for  lack  of  room.  As  a 
manifestation  of  practical  Christianity  it  is  worth  more  than 
casual  notice. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  here,  in  connection  with  this  discussion 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  uplift  of  the  people  who  live 
upon  the  stage,  to  mention  briefly  the  work  for  the  uplift  of  the 
stage  itself  that  has  been  undertaken  under  the  name  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America.  This  organization  started  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  Chicago,  and  has  already  spread  into  twenty-six  states. 
It  works  on  the  principle  that  to  censure  a  bad  play  is  to  advertise 
it,  but  to  commend  and  support  a  good  play  is  to  insure  its  success, 
and  thus  make  it  possible  in  time  to  run  only  good  plays  in  all  the 


theaters.  For  obviously,  two  plays  cannot  occupy  the  same  stage 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  good  one  draws  a  crowd,  there  will  be 
no  place  for  the  bad  one. 

The  Drama  League  issues  weekly  in  every  place  where  it  is 
organized  a  sort  of  dramatic  "white  list,"  and  its  members  agree 
to  patronize  only  the  plays  so  recommended.  The  league  also 
has  in  hand  a  regular  campaign  of  public  education  on  dramatic 
subjects,  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  women's  clubs.  Cer- 
tainly, if  this  movement  spreads  as  the  Consumers'  League  has 
spread,  its  influence  should  be  almost  equally  useful  in  correcting 
evils.  The  influence  of  noble,  high-minded  women,  above  all  of 
Christian  women,  should  be  able  to  accomplish  much  by  educating 
those  who  make  up  theater  audiences  and  by  uniting  the  patrons 
of  the  theaters  in  a  refusal  to  patronize  low-grade  drama,  in  the 
bringing  in  of  that  golden  day  for  art  when  managers  shall  find  it 
will  not  pay  them  to  produce  the  vulgarities  and  indecencies  that 
blot  the  American  stage  today. 


No  Ducks  for  Her 

As  a  summer  recreation  a  society  woman  decided  to  start  a 
poultry  farm,  which  she  did  with  a  barnyard  hen  and  thirteen  eggs 
from  the  village  store.  Not  having  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  poultry,  she  inquired  of  a  neighbor  how  long  eggs 
generally  took  to  hatch.  She  received  the  reply:  "Three  weeks  for 
chickens  and  four  for  ducks." 

The  neighbor  met  her  some  time  afterward,  and  on  being  asked 
how  the  poultry  farming  was  going  on,  she  replied,  with  a  lower- 
ing countenance :  "Oh,  I've  finished  with  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  there  were  no  chickens,  so  I  took  the  hen  off,  as  I  didn't 
want  ducks." 


Heroes 
Off  to 
Africa 


THE  ESSENTIAL  humanness  of  all  human  beings  is  a  lesson 
which  life  teaches.  Folks  are  folks,  whether  they  be  presi- 
dents, kings,  editors  or  missionaries.  Everybody  is  like 
anybody  else.  So  when  the  Wayfarer  was  given  opportunity  to 
meet  a  dozen  recruits  for  the  African  mission  field  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  during  their  last  day  in  the  home  land  before 
sailing,  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  that,  despite 
the  newspaper's  headlines,  they  were  just  folks, 
with  never  a  sign  of  a  halo  or  a  hymn  book 
about  them.  In  truth,  the  sophisticated  smiled 
at  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  city  ways  displayed 
by  these  adventurers  into  earth's  darkest  spot. 
A  shoe  clerk,  who  was  not  worthy  to  fit  out 
with  footgear  these  men,  waxed  quite  super- 
cilious as  he  told  how  "green"  they  were,  meas- 
ured by  his  foot  rule.  That  salesman  was  better  dressed  than  any 
of  this  group  of  customers;  but  less  of  a  man  than  the  least  of 
them.  On  the  plane  of  purpose,  he  was  a  pygmy  in  the  presence  of 
giants.  For  this  group  of  young  people  were  crusaders  at  the  call 
of  the  noblest  of  passions.  Lincoln  would  have  understood  and 
honored  them;  what  he  would  have  said  concerning  the  shoe  clerk 
we  may  also  surmise. 

So  young  these  volunteers  seemed  1  That  was  the  observer's 
first  thought.  The  ten  men  had  taken  their  diplomas  from  the 
theological  seminaries  only  two  months  before;  the  three  brides  had 
been  married  since  then — one  of  them  less  than  a  week  before 
sailing.  It  required  a  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  that  all 
armies  are  recruited  by  mere  boys ;  that  the  great  victories  of  history 
have  been  won  by  the  armies  of  youth.  Even  as  these  young  people 
are,  so  in  the  beginning  were  the  other  missionaries  whose  names 
are  now  written  upon  the  church's  book  of  golden  deeds  and  lives. 
Like  every  other  great  cause,  missions  must  gain  its  recruits  from 
the  ranks  of  youth. 


and  smiling  as  they  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Africa.  Tourists 
who  were  going  abroad  for  a  few  weeks  did  the  weeping. 

Of  the  Philadelphia  friends  who  were  permitted  to  bid  Godspeed 
to  this  missionary  group  none  suspected  that  the  old,  old  law  of 
the  cross  held  peculiarly  true  concerning  these  young  people.  Mod- 
ern crusaders,  they  bore  the  emblem  of  sacrifice  not  upon  their 
sleeves  but  upon  their  hearts.  Without  even  surmising  the  emotions 
of  the  girl  brides — for  separations  ever  mean  more  to  a  woman  than 
to  a  man — the  Wayfarer  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  share  what 
he  learned  from  one  closest  to  the  group  of  travelers  concerning  the 
personal  price  paid  by  certain  of  them  in  order  to  serve  Africa. 

One  man  had  been  looking,  at  every  stage  of  the  journey,  with 
silent,  pathetic  eagerness,  for  a  letter  from  his  mother.  His  father 
had  disinherited  him,  his  brother  had  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
him  when  last  they  parted,  and  even  his  mother  had  refused  to 
own  as  her  son  one  who  became  a  Presbyterian  missionary  to 
Africa.  The  boy  could  scarcely  believe  that  his  mother  would  not 
relent,  and  at  least  write  him  a  word  of  farewell.  But  when  the 
ship  cast  off  her  moorings  from  the  American  shore  the  missionary 
had  not  received  the  longed-for  letter. 

One  of  the  party  left  behind  a  sister  stricken  with  typhoid  fever; 
another's  mother  is  a  victim  of  cancer — sore  indeed  must  these 
partings  have  been.  The  scriptural  test  is  oftener  met  in  our 
day  than  the  world  knows. 

Two  of  the  young  men  had  been  cast  off  by  their  affianced 
wives;  though  which  two  amid  that  courageous  crowd  none  who 
met  them  could  suspect.  One  girl  had  flatly  refused  to  go  to 
Africa.  The  other,  who  had  been  for  fifteen  years  the  sweetheart 
of  her  childhood  playmate,  would  not  brave  her  parents'  displeasure ; 
and  they  denied  her  permission  to  go.  All  the  elements  of  a  great 
tragedy  are  there.  Be  it  remembered,  the  men  stood  true  to  the 
troth  pledged  to  Africa's  Redeemer. 


Merry  jests  and  smiling  faces  took  the  place  of  solemn  and 
sanctimonious  self-consciousness  in  the  demeanor  of  these  young 
people.  There  were  no  heroics  about  their  heroism.  Not  a  trace  of 
posing  or  of  self-pity  could  be  detected  in  them.  Yet  they  every 
one  knew  that  of  the  missionaries  on  the  Kongo  only  60  per  cent 
survive  their  first  five  years.  The  separation  from  home  and  native 
land  meant  more  to  them  than  to  most  of  the  passengers  on  the 
steamship  as  it  drew  out  from  the  wharf;  yet  they  were  dry-eyed 


Amid  the  pettiness,  superficiality,  selfishness,  oversophistication 
and  money-grubbing  of  these  material  times,  it  was  invigorating 
and  uplifting  to  come  into  touch  with  fresh  young  lives  that  had 
been  consecrated  to  a  task  so  sublime  that  it  has  never  been  ade- 
quately named — the  redemption  of  a  race,  the  creation  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, the  transformation  of  a  continent,  the  practice  of  the  day's 
loftiest  doctrine  of  social  service,  the  preaching  of  the  glorious, 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Wayfarer. 
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Speak  111  of  No  One 

BY  CORA  S.  DAY 

"T  THOUGHT  SHE  was  fine  and  sweet  and 
I  one  that  in  time  I  could  make  a  dear 
friend.  Then,  quite  innocently  and  un- 
intentionally, one  day  I  overheard  her  speak 
of  me,  and  what  she  said  was  both  unkind  and 
untrue.  That  ended  all  my  dream  of  friend- 
ship ;  I  could  never  have  trusted  her  again. 
Although  we  are  friendly  and  cordial  enough 
when  we  meet,  I  cannot  count  her  among  my 
real  friends ;  for  they  would  never  speak  so  of 
me,  or  of  anyone." 

The  woman  who  spoke  thus  is  one  whose 
friendship  is  worth  the  having.  The  offender 
of  the  lax  tongue  lost  more  than  she  was 
capable  of  appreciating  when  she  sacrificed  this 
friendship. 

The  advisability  of  speaking  of  things  rather 
than  persons  whenever  possible  has  been  often 
urged.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  speak- 
ing ill  of  anyone.  It  is  true  indeed  that  "one 
doth  not  know  how  much  an  ill  word  may 
empoison  liking" ;  and  that  not  alone  when  it 
is  overheard  by  the  one  of  whom  it  is  spoken. 
The  one  who  listens,  to  whom  it  is  spoken 
openly,  may  not  object  in  words,  or  show 
any  reluctance  to  hear  that  ill  word.  But 
inevitably  it  will  tip  the  balance  in  the  heart 
of  the  hearer  against  the  one  who  speaks  it. 
He  will  know  that  no  one  speaks  ill  of  one 
and  good  of  all  others.  He  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  feel  that  what  he  hears  of  the  absent  is 
just  about  what  the  absent  will  hear  of  him  ; 
and  he  will  probably  in  the  future  steer  clear 
of  the  speaker  of  the  ill  word. 

There  is  one  safe  rule  for  all :  Speak  well 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  speak  so, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  at  all. 
Of  those  of  whom  no  good  word  can  be  said, 
speak  not  at  all.  They  do  not  need  your  con- 
demnation or  your  ill  word ;  their  own  acts 
will  condemn  them.  Your  condemnation  will 
harm  you  in  more  ways  than  one.  Save  your 
speech  for  better  things,  worthier  things,  things 
that  will  lead  the  thoughts  of  yourself  and 
your  hearer  to  pleasant  and  profitable  paths. 

The  Man  Takes  a  Hand 

A  business  man  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  system,  and  who  had  been  somewhat 
irritated  over  the  hit-or-miss  way  in  which 
the  business  of  his  home  was  conducted,  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  turn  the  menage  over  to  him 
for  a  while  so  that  he  might  apply  some  of  his 
own  "efficiency"  oil  to  its  machinery.  He  tells 
thus  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  outcome 
of  the  experiment : 

"But  what  shall  I  do?"  inquired  my  wife. 
"If  I  go  away  and  take  the  children,  you  will 
not  have  any  house  to  keep — it  would  be  silly 
for  you  to  stay  here  in  lonely  state  and  keep 
house  just  for  yourself!" 

"Exactly!"  I  said.  "I  want  you  to  stay,  but 
you  must  leave  all  the  household  duties  in  my 
hands.  You  can  go  visiting  or  shopping,  or 
anything  you  like,  just  so  you  are  here  at 
breakfast  and  dinner — luncheon  doesn't  matter. 
But  you — providing  for  your  needs  is  a  part  of 
the  problem  that  I  want  to  solve.  For  the 
time  you  will  represent  me  in  your  hours  and 
requirements.  And  you  must  not  interfere 
in  the  household  work,  even  when  you  think 
I  am  making  a  mess  of  things.  That  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  bargain." 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  the  next  morning  I 
entered  upon  my  new  duties. 

My  income  is  $25  a  week.  We  pay  $30  a 
month  rent  for  the  five-room  flat  we  occupy. 
The  family  consists  of  myself,  wife  and  three 
children — two  boys,  one  8  and  the  other  6,  and 
a  girl  baby  i  year  old.  My  wife  was  to  have 
the  care  of  the  baby.  We  began  housekeeping 
in  a  haphazard  way,  with  no  attempt  at  sys- 
tem, or  account  keeping.  I  resolved  to  place 
the  house  on  a  business  basis;  to  find  the  leaks 
and  stop  them.  We  should  not  be  niggardly 
with  ourselves,  but  should  adjust  our  scale 
of  living  to  our  income  and  put  something 
aside  for  a  rainy  day,  at  whatever  cost. 

The  night  before  I  assumed  the   reins  of 


government  I  scanned  the  bills  for  the  previous 
month,  and  was  somewhat  perturbed  at  their 
magnitude.  They  were  as  follows:  Rent  $30, 
groceries  $32,  meat  and  vegetables  $16,  gas  $4, 
milk  $3,  laundry  $8;  total  $93. 

With  my  income  of  $107.50  this  left  but  a 
margin  of  $14.50  for  clothing,  amusements  and 
incidentals.  My  income  could  not  be  increased, 
therefore  my  hope  of  betterment  lay  in  reduc- 
ing operating  expenses. 

Of  course  I  laid  out  a  tentative  program 
for  myself.  Here  it  is:  Out  of  bed  at  6. 
Dress  children.  Breakfast  at  half  past  7. 
Dishwashing  through  by  8 :3o.  Sweeping  and 
bedmaking  by  9  :30.  Tidying  up  by  10.  Two 
hours'  rest.  Luncheon  and  dishwashing  from 
12  to  I.  Three  hours'  rest.  Dressing  children 
for  evening  4  to  4:30.  Start  dinner  and  serve 
at  6.  Finish  dinner  dishes  and  kitchen  clean- 
ing by  7. 

This  program  in  its  essentials  did  not  need 
any  great  revision  subsequently.  I  found  that 
much  back-breaking  toil  could  be  saved  by 
studying  efficient  modes  of  doing  things  and  by 
expending  a  little  for  labor  saving  devices. 

For  instance,  where  my  wife  used  to  get 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  scrub,  I  got  a 
patent  mop,  a  "self-wringer,"  with  a  long 
handle,  and  did  the  work  effectively  with  it. 
If  there  were  obstinate  spots,  I  scrubbed  them 
with  a  hand  brush.  Then  the  carpet  sweeper 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  dustpan,  ex- 
cept occasionally,  and  I  got  a  long  handled  one 
to  meet  these  requirements — to  save  stooping. 

I  soon  learned  to  save  time  and  labor,  and 
to  minimize  my  steps  by  grouping  and  assem- 
bling my  work  intelligently.  All  the  work  of 
the  day  was  planned  beforehand  and  time 
allotted  to  it.  I  assembled  my  dishes  before 
removing  them  from  the  table,  thus  sparing 
myself  several  trips.  So  much  for  the  economy 
of  effort. 

By  the  fourth  day  I  was  "running  the  house" 
practically  on  schedule  time.  In  the  meantime 
I  was  practicing  economy  of  expenditure.  The 
two  economies  are  naturally  conjoined.  For 
example,  I  saved  both  time  and  money  by 
planning  the  meals  days  ahead.  I  studied  the 
cookbook  very  carefully  and  used  "leftovers" 
wherever  I  could.  We  have  a  small  fireless 
cooker,  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  great  time  and 
money  saver.  While  "doing"  the  breakfast 
dishes  I  had  my  pot  roast  and  vegetables  going 
on  the  gas  range,  and  soon  placed  them  in  the 
cooker. 

The  results  of  our  joint  efforts  toward  a 
higher  "household  efficiency"  have  borne  good 
fruit,  even  the  first  month.  In  dollars  and 
cents  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
general  expense  account  for  that  month  :  Rent 
$30,  groceries  $20,  meats  and  vegetables  $10, 
gas  $2,  milk  $2,  laundry  $6 ;  total  $70.  So 
that  over  the  previous  month  we  have  effected 
a  clear  saving  of  $23.  And  best  of  all,  we  have 
$15  of  that  in  actual  cash  in  the  savings  bank 
— our  first  account — for  we  have  established 
a  rule  that  we  shall  make  $3  a  week  to  the 
savings  bank  a  part  of  our  "fixed  charges." 

This  represents  the  financial  gain.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  moral,  mental 
and  physical  advantages  that  have  accrued. 

Thus  speaks  the  man.  He  has  taken  the 
chance  of  being  called  a  "hen  hussy"  in  an  un- 
selfish desire  to  pass  along  the  results  of  his 
experiment  in  saving  by  system. 

Birds  as  She  Sees  Them 

From  Suburban  Life  comes  this  small  girl's 
highly  original  essay  on  "Birds"  : 

"Birds  are  a  small  sort  of  chickens  that  live 
in  little  dolls'  houses  set  on  a  pole,  and  eat 
crumbs  if  anybody  gives  them  some.  I  don't 
know  what  becomes  of  them  in  winter,  but  I 
guess  lots  die.  The  happiest  bird  is  a  canary 
when  its  folks  are  good  to  it,  and  the  cat  can't 
get  upstairs,  which  it  mostly  does.  But  this 
bird  lives  in  a  cage,  with  a  cloth  at  the  bottom 
to  keep  him  from  spilling  seed,  and  one  on 
top  so  that  he  won't  sing  down  the  company 
when  they  talk.  I  am  glad  that  I'm  not  a  bird, 
because  the  most  I'm  kept  in  is  Wednesday 
afternoon  for  spilling  ink.  Wednesday  is  writ- 
ing day." 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  TKaeeR 

Let  your  home  love  be  Christ  love — the  kind 
that  never  faileth.  Wherever  else,  far  or  near, 
you  pour  the  bright  beams  of  love,  he  sure  you 
brighten  your  own  dear  home.  No  goodness 
and  gentleness  outside  mil  atone  for  unloving- 
ness  inside  the  precious  circle  of  home. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

"UNTO  THE  END" 

"Unto  the  end  I"     What  strange. 
Sweet,  wondrous  love !  how  deep,  how  fond 
and  true ! 

For  love  that  knows  no  change 
We  seek,  but  seek  in  vain,  the  wide  world 
through. 

Unto  the  end  He  loved ; 
The  frail,  weak  timid  ones  he  called  "his  own," 

Nor  ever  heard  unmoved 
Their  cry  for  help  in  sorrow's  plaintive  tone. 

"Unto  the  end  I"    With  arms 
Outstretched,  he  waits  to  clasp  us  to  his  breast ; 

Where,  safe  from  all  alarms, 
He  offers  us  our  shelter  and  our  rest. 

"Unto  the  end !"  to  live, 
And  know  that  we  are  his,  and  only  his  t 

The  joys  that  earth  can  give, 
Its  sweetest  and  its  best,  yield  no  such  bliss. 

"Unto  the  end!"    All,  all 
Who  are  his  own  are  known  to  him  by  name  ; 

No  tear  of  theirs  can  fall 
But  Jesus  knows  the  source  from  whence  it 
came. 

Unto  the  end,  though 
Faithless  and  wayward  we  may  be. 

With  calm  and  ceaseless  flow 
The  tide  of  love  divine  flows  strong  and  free  ! 

"Unto  the  end!"    Thine  own? 

0  dear  and  blessed  Master !    Can  it  be 

That,  never  more  alone. 
Our  weary  hearts  may  dwell  in  peace  with  thee. 

Knowing  that  to  the  end 
Thou  wilt  be  with  us,  walking  by  our  side. 

Our  Guardian,  Guide  and  Friend, 
Until  in  heaven  we  shall  with  thee  abide  ! 

— Unidentified. 

Not  Strange  When  You  Think  of  It 

The  dear  old  man  was  evidently  a  gatherer 
of  statistics,  and  with  a  beaming  smile  was 
gazing  down  the  street.  Suddenly  he  stepped 
up  to  a  gentleman  who  was  waiting  for  a 
tram  car,  and,  tapping  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  "Excuse  me,  but  did  you  just 
drop  a  £5  note?"  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
in  Ms  hand  the  article  mentioned. 

The  gentleman  questioned  gazed  a  moment 
at  the  note,  assumed  an  anxious  look,  made 
a  hasty  search  of  his  pockets  and  said,  "Why, 
so  I  did,  and  I  hadn't  noticed  it,"  holding  out 
an  eager  hand. 

The  elderly  hunter  of  statistics  slowly  drew 
forth  his  notebook  and  said,  "I  thought  so." 
He  then  took  the  name  and  address  of  the 
loser,  and  putting  the  note  in  his  pocket,  turned 
away. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "do  you  want  it  all 
as  a  reward?" 

"Oh,  I  did  not  find  one,"  returned  the  benev- 
olent one  with  another  beam ;  "but  it  struck 
me  that  in  a  big  place  like  London  there  must 
be  a  quantity  of  money  lost,  and  upon  inquiry 

1  find  that  you  are  the  131st  man  who  has  lost 
a   £5  note  today." 

A  Happy  Compromise 

First  Mess  Cook — "Wot'll  we  give  'em  to- 
morrow for  afters  ?    Tapioker  ?" 

Second  Mess  Cook — "That'll  do ;  write  it 
down ;  you'll  want  four  pounds." 

First  Cook  (spelling  audibly  as  he  writes) — 
"Four  pounds  t-a-b-a — t-a-b-i — [hesitates] — 
we'd   better   'ave  macaroni." 

Second  Cook — "All  right ;  write  it  down, 
then." 

First  Cook — "Four  pounds  m-a-k-a — m-a-k-i 
— oh,  we'll  'ave  rice !    Four  pounds  r-i-s-e  1" 


The  Continent 


YOUNG  AMERICA 


Glimpses  of  Chinese  Girl  Life 

BY  JEAN  MATEER  BEEMAN 


PART  I. 

GIRLS,"  SAID  Mrs.  Ewing  one  beautiful 
spring  morning  to  her  two  young 
friends  from  America,  "your  visit  is 
nearly  over,  and  although  you  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  invited  to  a  high-class  Chinese 
wedding  and  to  the  great  feast  which  followed, 
I  feel  that  your  stay  with  us  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  a  glimpse  into  some  humbler 
home  which  typifies  the  life  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  heathen  girls.  And  besides,  you  haven't 
seen  our  splendid  Christian  girls'  high  school. 
This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  call 
on  Ching  Mai,  one  of  my  heathen  girl  friends 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  After  that  we 
will  go  to  the  school  and  take  supper  in  the 
dormitory  with  the  girls.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"Fine !"  exclaimed  Leona  Rutherford.  "You 
are  always  planning  some  delightful  surprise 
for  us,  Mrs.  Ewing." 

And  "Fine !"  echoed  Ruth  Neal. 

When  luncheon  was  over  the  trio  started  on 
their  expedition.  Along  the  narrow,  dirty 
streets  they  took  their  way,  past  rows  and  rows 
of  homes  along  either  side,  each  surrounded 
by  a  huge  mud  wall  and  protected  from  in- 
truders by  a  high  wooden  gate,  which  was 
closed  and  locked  from  within.  Occasionally 
the  face  of  a  woman  peeped  out  at  them  and 
nodded  a  friendly  greeting  to  Mrs.  Ewing,  who 
had  labored  in  the  city  for  many  years  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  Here  and  there 
groups  of  children  played  together  in  the  sun- 
shine and  looked  up  with  curiosity  at  the  "for- 
eign devils"  as  they  passed.  Once  they  came 
upon  a  tiny  maiden  who  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside  and  was  weeping  bitterly  because  her 
mother  had  been  beating  her  with  a  large  stick 
for  not  being  able  to  endure  the  suffering  from 
her  poor  bound  feet.  And  once  they  were  ac- 
costed by  a  beggar  woman  in  all  the  filth  of 
her  sad  condition,  who  carried  in  her  arms 
a  wee  babe,  while  at  her  trousers  two  half- 
starved  children  were  tugging  and  crying  for 
something  to  eat.  She  had  been  recently 
widowed  and  her  husband's  people  had  cast 
her  out  from  the  home  to  make  her  living  as 
best  she  could. 

"This  is  where  Ching  Mai  lives,"  announced 
Mrs.  Ewing  as  she  stopped  before  a  modest 
looking  gate  and  knocked  for  entrance. 

"What  is  wanted?"  asked  a  timid  voice 
within. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Ewing,  Ching  Mai.  I  have 
brought  two  young  lady  friends  from  America 
to  call  on  you." 

Immediately  the  gate  was  opened  and  a 
poorly  dressed  girl  welcomed  them  with  a  faint 
smile  and  led  them  through  the  little  courtyard 
into  the  house. 

"How  good  it  is  to  be  here  !"  whispered  Leona. 
"This  certainly  looks  very  different  from  the 
home  of  that  wealthy  Chang  family,  doesn't  it?" 

Ruth  was  too  busy  looking  to  reply,  it  was 
all  so  new  and  interesting.  First  they  were 
taken  into  the  kitchen,  a  small  dark  room 
with  no  windows,  just  the  door  opening  onto 
the  courtyard.  The  cook  stove  was  a  mud 
range  three  feet  high,  three  feet  wide  and 
about  four  feet  long;  there  was  no  stovepipe 
nor  chimney,  only  an  opening  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  range  where  the  fuel  was  put  in  and 
where  volumes  of  smoke  were  coming  out. 
Various  cupboards  filled  with  indescribable 
things  lined  the  walls,  and  on  a  shelf  stood 
the  ancestral  tablets  and  family  gods. 

Several  women  came  forward  to  welcome  the 
callers,  laughing  and  chattering  in  the  native 
tongue ;  and  here  and  there  a  little  face  with 
a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  curtains.  The  afternoon  meal  was 
evidently  being  prepared,  but  the  arrival  of  "the 
young  ladies  from  America"  caused  no  embar- 
rassment. 

Ching  Mai,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  family, 
next  took  the  guests  into  the  only  other  room 
of  the  home,  which  served  as  parlor  and  bed- 
room both.  On  one  side,  and  occupying  half 
the  space,  was  the  mud  bed,  or  "kang,"  built 


into  the  wall.  It  was  covered  with  coarse  mat- 
ting and  plain  but  clean  quilts  were  neatly 
folded  at  the  head.  A  rude,  unpainted  square 
table  stood  in  one  corner;  on  the  top  of  that 
was  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  held  the  valu- 
ables of  the  little  family,  and  near  by  was  a 
great  red  box,  where  the  family  wardrobe  was 
kept.  Two  backless  wooden  stools  were  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  hard  earthen  floor; 
and  not  a  single  picture  hung  on  the  cheerless 
walls.  The  only  window  was  a  hole  about  four- 
teen inches  square  in  the  outer  wall.  Across 
this  had  been  placed  wooden  bars,  and  the 
whole  had  been  covered  with  thin  red  paper, 
thus  giving  very  little  light  and  no  protection 
whatever  from  the  piercing  winter  winds  and 
the  scorching  summer  sun. 

The  guests  were  invited  to  climb  up  on 
the  "kang"  and  make  themselves  "comfortable." 


A  Chinese  Bride,  witli  Covered  Head,  and 
Her  Bridesmaids 

The  elder  women  entered  the  room  and  under- 
took to  entertain  the  ladies  while  Ching  Mai 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

"How  could  anybody  possibly  live  happily 
in  such  a  place  as  this?"  asked  Leona  in 
amazement  as  she  gazed  about  her. 

"It  isn't  much  like  our  homes  in  America, 
is  it?"  responded  Ruth,  who  was  listening  in 
amusement  to  the  continued  chattering  of  the 
hostesses,  who  were  plying  Mrs.  Ewing  with 
questions  regarding  her  young  friends. 

"I  suppose  both  the  young  ladies  have  a 
mother-in-law  ?"   inquired  one  woman. 

"No?  Can  it  be  possible  that  they  are  so 
old  and  yet  are  not  engaged  to  be  married? 
What  queer  customs  you  must  have  in  your 
land  across  the  waters !"  said  another. 

"Our  daughter  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  man  who  lives  a  long  distance  from  here  and 
the  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  two  months. 
She  is  very  busy  making  her  garments,  and 
some  fine  presents  came  the  other  day  from 
her  future  husband.  I'll  show  them  to  you 
if  you  would  care  to  see  them,"  offered  the 
mother.  And  she  went  to  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers and  brought  forth  bundle  after  bundle  of 
gifts — clothing,  jewelry  and  many  trinl;els  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  Chinese  girl. 

Just  then  the  prospective  bride,  none  other 
than  Ching  Mai  herself,  came  forward  timidly, 
carrying  a  tray  on  which  were  cups  of  steam- 
ing hot  tea  and  a  dish  of  native  cakes.  These 
she  offered,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  princess, 
to  her  guests,  and  was  finally  persuaded  to 
ascend  the  "kang"  and  share  with  them  the 
afternoon  repast. 

Thus  the  girls  had  a  chance  to  study  Ching 
Mai  at  close  range.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
their  own  age — 17 — and  although  her  clothes 
were  of  the  poorest  material,  they  were  well 
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made  and  fairly  clean.  Her  wealth  of  black 
hair  fell  about  her  face,  and  her  hands  were 
red  and  rough  from  hard  toil.  She  seemed  to 
be  ill  at  ease  in  their  presence,  and  when  oc- 
casionally she  looked  at  them  her  great  dark 
eyes  were  filled  with  a  sadness  and  a  longing 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can girls  and  made  them  wish  very  much  that 
they  could  put  a  little  sunshine  into  the  life 
of  the  Chinese  maiden,  who  was  so  soon  to 
leave  all  those  near  and  dear  to  her  and  go 
forth  into  the  new,  strange,  hard  life  in  the 
household  of  her  husband. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Ewing,  have  you  never  told  these 
poor  women  about  Christ  and  his  love?  Won't 
they  believe  the  message  and  be  comforted  by 
it?"  asked  Leona,  unable  to  endure  the  thought 
of  her  hostesses  bowing  down  to  the  mud 
{Continued  on  page  1297) 

The  Lesson  the  King  Taught 

There  once  lived  a  king,  says  an  English 
magazine,  who  ruled  his  subjects  so  wisely  and 
so  well  that  his  fame  spread  far  and  near. 

But  everything  that  needed  doing  was  left  by 
the  people  for  someone  else  to  do,  and  the 
king  decided  to  teach  them  a  lesson. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  roads  that 
led  to  the  town  passed  through  a  narrow  cut- 
ting. To  this  spot  the  king  went  late  one 
night  and  scooped  a  hollow  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  cart  tracks.  When  he  had  made  it  deep 
enough  he  lined  the  sides  and  bottom  with 
pebbles.  Then  from  the  folds  of  his  cloak 
he  took  a  small  bundle  and  placed  it  in 
the  hole.  Going  to  the  side  of  the  road,  with 
no  little  labor  and  difficulty  he  loosened  a  large 
stone,  which  he  carried  to  the  hole  he  had 
made  in  the  road.  There  he  dropped  it,  so 
that  it  completely  covered  the  opening. 

Next  morning  a  farmer  driving  his  cart  came 
that  way. 

"Ah  !"  he  cried,  "the  laziness  of  those  people 
is  terrible  !  Here  is  this  big  stone  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road — a  danger  to  man  and 
beast  by  night  and  by  day.  I  dare  say  it  has 
lain  there  long  enough  for  someone  to  have 
moved  it.  But,  no ;  everyone  is  too  lazy  to 
attend  to  such  a  simple  matter." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  his  horses  to  one  side 
and  passed  the  obstacle. 

Presently  down  the  road  came  a  soldier.  He 
sung  gayly  as  he  marched  along,  but  his  head 
was  too  far  back  for  him  to  notice  the  stone, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  sprawling  in  the  road- 
way. He  picked  himself  up,  grumbling  at  peo- 
ple's carelessness,  and  walked  on,  with  his 
sword  under  his  arm.  But  he  left  the  stone 
where  he  found  it. 

By  and  by  a  company  of  merchants,  with 
mules  and  pack  horses  heavily  laden,  passed 
that  way. 

"This  is  a  fine  country!"  said  one.  "I  won- 
der how  long  that  big  stone  has  been  lying 
there?"  But  not  one  of  them  thought  it  worth 
while  to  move  it  out  of  the  way. 

Thus  it  went  on,  week  after  week,  day  after 
day,  and  no  one  even  attempted  to  move  the 
stone.  When  three  weeks  had  passed  and  it 
still  lay  peacefully  in  the  road  the  king  sent 
word  to  his  people  to  meet  him  at  this  very 
spot  on  the  highway. 

"My  good  people  and  faithful  subjects,"  he 
said,  "it  was  I  who  put  this  stone  here ;  and 
for  three  weeks  everyone  who  has  passed  has 
blamed  his  neighbor  for  not  taking  it  out  of 
the  road." 

Then,  stooping  down,  he  lifted  the  stone 
and  showed  them  the  hollow  place  beneath  in 
which  lay  a  small  leather  bag.  Attached  to 
the  bag  was  a  label  with  the  words :  "For 
him  who  lifts  the  stone." 

He  undid  the  string  which  fastened  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  and  a  stream  of  bright  golden  coins 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"Friends,"  cried  the  king,  "let  us  profit  by 
this  experience.  Do  not  let  us  expect  others 
to  do  for  us  what  we  won't  trouble  to  do  for 
ourselves." 

A  New  Use  for  a  Hyphen 

A  teacher  in  a  lower  grade  was  instructing 
her  pupils  in  the  use  of  a  hyphen.  Among 
the  examples  given  by  the  children  was  the 
word  "bird-cage." 

"That's  right,"  encouragingly  remarked  the 
teacher.  "Now,  Paul,  tell  me  why  we  put  a 
hj'phen  in  'bird-cage.'  " 

"It's  for  the  bird  to  sit  on,"  was  the  startling 
rejoinder. 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  September  22,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  6:30-44.  Golden  Text, 
John  6 :35  :  "Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life." 

The  twelve  apostles  returned  from  their  first 
preaching  tour  and  found  their  Master  in 
Capernaum.  They  were  earnest  to  tell  him  all 
of  their  experiences.  They  had  tested  their 
power  and  found  that  his  Spirit  had  been  with 
them.  How  long  they  were  gone  is  not  told. 
They  were  weary,  and  Capernaum  was  full  of 
people  coming  and  going.  The  demands  on 
them  were  very  great.  They  were  hardly  given 
time  to  eat.  Jesus  proposed  escape.  He  saw 
their  need  of  rest.  So  they  made  ready  their 
boat  and  departed.  But  as  they  went  by  day 
the  people  saw  them  embark  and  watched  their 
course,  and  followed  out  of  all  the  towns  along 
the  shore.  They  went  faster  than  the  boat,  and 
when  Jesus  and  the  apostles  landed,  there, 
awaiting  them,  was  the  multitude. 

Once  more  the  compassion  of  Jesus  was 
aroused.  The  people  were  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd.  Once  more  he  began  to  teach, 
and  from  the  hour  of  his  landing  until  the  day 
was  far  spent  he  taught  in  his  wondrous  way. 
And  then  came  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
miracles  of  his  ministry. 

Even  Small  Gifts,  Brought  First  to  Christ, 
May  Help  and  Bless  Others 

The  day  had  been  a  weary  one  to  the  twelve. 
They  had  been  away  from  their  Lord,  and  now 
they  wanted  him  all  to  themselves.  Instead, 
they  had  the  same  curious,  thronging,  besieg- 
ing crowd.  The  twelve  wanted  to  have  done 
with  it,  and  to  have  a  little  rest.  They  went 
to  Jesus  and  told  their  want.  "This  is  a  desert. 
There  is  no  food.  The  crowd  is  great  and  the 
night  draws  on.  No  one  but  you  can  do  any- 
thing with  the  multitude.  Send  them  off  to  the 
country,  into  the  towns  and  villages  to  buy 
food  for  themselves  and  a  shelter  for  the 
night."  But  Jesus  answered,  "No  ;  we  will  feed 
them.  Give  ye  them  what  they  need."  They 
answered  in  amazement,  "We?  We  have  not 
enough  for  ourselves."  "How  much  have  you?" 
he  asked.  They  told  him.  "Make  the  people 
sit  down,"  was  his  command,  "and  then  bring 
your  bread  and  fish  to  me."  Utterly  at  a  loss 
as  to  his  purpose,  they  obeyed. 

Nothing  ever  stopped  Jesus  when  he  desired 
to  help  and  bless  others.  "We  will  use  what 
we  have,"  he  said.  There  is  our  example. 
"Use  what  you  have,"  says  Jesus ;  "your  time, 
your  money,  much  or  little,  your  gifts  large  or 
small.    But  bring  it,  first,  to  me." 

He  made  the  people  sit  down  in  companies. 
To  count  the  whole,  so  arranged,  would  be 
easy.  Think  of  it !  Five  thousand  people, 
five  loaves.  One  loaf  for  each  thousand.  No 
wonder  the  twelve  thought  it  impossible  to 
feed  the  throng.  The  orderly  arrangement 
made  systematic  service  possible.  That  is  al- 
ways a  great  thing  in  beneficent  work. 

Having  Given  Their  All  Cheerfully ,  Apostles 
Receive  Back  in  Manifold  Measure 
Notice  next,  in  the  sight  of  all  he  looked  up 
to  heaven  and  asked  divine  blessing ;  then  he 
began  to  break  the  loaves  and  fishes  into 
pieces  for  distribution.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
What  was  the  secret  of  it?  i.  Certainty  of 
his  own  power.  2.  Absolute  reliance  on  God. 
3.  Effort  equal  to  the  demand.  Each  of  us 
can  and  should  work  on  the  same  principle  and 
plan  of  action. 

That  was  the  greatest  supper  party  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Five  thousand  men  out 
under  the  sky  as  night  drew  on,  seated  on  the 
green  grass,  eating  what  had  never  been 
cooked,  what  had  not  been  in  visible  existence 
a  half  hour  before,  and  twelve  awe-struck  men 
going  to  and  fro  bearing  a  food  which  no 
human  hands  had  touched  until  its  Creator 
gave  it  to  them.  Then  when  all  was  over  the 
twelve    waiters    gathered    up    what  remained 


The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 

uneaten  and  each  brought  back  to  Jesus  a  bas- 
ketful. They  had  given  their  all  cheerfully — 
five  loaves,  two  fishes.  They  received  back 
manifold  measure.  God  has  often  treated 
beneficent  giving  in  that  way.  They  sowed 
five  loaves ;  they  reaped  twelve  "basketfuls. 

Some  Truths  Emphasized  by  the  Study  of 
the  Lesson 

Jesus  grew  weary.  If  it  had  been  impossible 
for  him  to  become  tired  he  could  never  have 
sympathized  with  us.  Growing  tired  is  not 
wrong.  Growing  cross  and  unlovely  because 
we  are  tired  is  what  is  wrong.  Nor  is  it  wrong 
to  stop  work  to  rest.  We  must  "rest  beside 
the  weary  road." 

It  is  good  for  the  soul  of  one  who  has  done 
anything,  or  failed  in  anything,  to  go  and  tell 
Jesus. 

Jesus  called  his  twelve  to  rest.  They  fol- 
lowed him  obediently.  Before  the  day  closed 
he  called  them  to  work  again.  They  obeyed. 
But  the  new  work  was  in  a  new  way,  under 
new  surroundings,  and  must  have  been  vastly 
inspiring. 

To  ecsape  from  one's  reputation  and  its 
results  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Jesus  could 
not  be  free  from  thronging  multitudes  as  long 
as  he  was  in  sight.  It  is  the  same  with  us.  No 
one  can  make  his  escape  from  his  own  record. 
A  throng  of  people  may  not  follow  him,  but  a 
vast  crowd  of  thoughts,  good  and  bad,  not  only 
in  his  own  mind  but  in  the  minds  of  men  about 
him,  will  make  him  remember  what  he  has 
done.  Remarks  adverse  and  friendly  are  per- 
sistent followers. 

Jesus  was  never  deaf  to  human  want. 

We  are  too  prone  to  say,  "What's  the  use 
of  praying  for  things  that  we  know  are  im- 
possible ?    God  cannot  do  what  we  ask  ?" 

When  a  real  need  presents  itself  to  a  real 
man,  and  he  does  a  real  act,  God  becomes  a 
realized  presence  and  power. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — This  miracle  teaches  us  the  love 
and  power  of  God,  and  the  Divine  desire 
for  the  cooperation  of  men  in  works  of 
grace. 

The  miracle  here  recorded  bears  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  rehearsed  by  each  of  the  four 
evangelists.  This  was  possibly  due  to  several 
causes.  This  miracle  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Lord's  mission,  a  high  tide  of 
popularity  (John  6:15)  being  followed  by  a  swift 
recession  of  many  who  had  thought  to  make  of 
him  a  king  (John  6:66).  The  miracle  itself  was 
of  a  stupendous  character  and  constituted  a 
prophecy  of  the  sacrament  instituted  by  our 
Saviour  the  night  before  his  death  (John 
6:51;  Matt.  26:26).  It  illustrated  also  by 
practical  example  the  cooperation  in  good 
works  of  the  Master  and  his  disciples.  Its 
effect  on  the  faithful  few  (John  6:67-69)  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  its  effect  on  the  many 
who  followed  for  less  worthy  purposes.  It  is, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  often  seen  that  what  one 
man  improves  to  salvation  another  despises  to 
his  eternal  loss  (II.  Cor.  2:16).  We  often 
think  of  those  to  whom  Christ  spoke  directly 
as  specially  favored,  of  those  who  saw  his 
wonderful  works  as  greatly  to  be  envied  (Luke 
11:27),  forgetful  of  what  the  Scriptures  make 
plain,  that  what  attracts  one  repels  another. 

Miracle  Exhibits  in  a  Striking  Way  Our 
Lord's  Compassion 

Verse  30 — Jesus  and  his  chosen  few  de- 
sired a  brief  respite  in  which  they  might  to- 
gether go  over  the  story  of  the  immediate  past. 
They  had  had  their  first  experience  as  inde- 
pendent workers  (Mark  6:12-13),  and  the 
Master  had  but  recently  heard  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  14:12). 


Verse  31 — But  to  secure  such  rest,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  it  was  needful  that  they  retire 
from  the  populous  west  shore  to  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  east,  and  so  they  took  a  boat 
(v.  32)  to  cross  the  lake,  intending  to  leave 
the  multitudes  behind  them. 

Verse  33 — The  eager  crowds,  however,  saw 
the  departing  boat  and,  rightly  guessing  from 
its  direction  its  destination,  ran  on  foot  around 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  There  was  an  al- 
most continuous  succession  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, so  that  the  runners  collected  more  com- 
panions than  they  lost,  their  numbers  being 
swelled  by  the  curious  from  all  the  communi- 
ties through  which  they  passed.  When  the 
twelve  and  their  Lord  reached  the  land  whither 
they  were  bound  the  greatly  increased  multi- 
tude was  there,  more  clamorous  and  impetuous 
than  ever. 

Verse  34 — The  conduct  and  appearance  of 
these  people  awakened  our  Lord's  profound 
pity,  so  eager  were  they  for  something,  and  so 
uncertain  as  to  their  own  purpose ;  so  insistent 
and  yet  so  ignorant.  Densely  crowded,  blindly 
following,  quickly  stampeded,  Jesus  could  think 
of  nothing  they  so  much  resembled  as  a  vast 
flock  of  sheep  that  had  lost  their  protector 
and  guide. 

Occasion  a  Fit  One  for  Display  of  Divine 
Love  and  Pozver 

Verse  35 — When  the  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  Jesus  saw  that  the  multitude  had  no 
provision  for  staying  and  no  intention  of  going. 
To  dismiss  them  peremptorily  was  to  alienate 
them ;  to  encourage  them  to  stay  was  to  add 
to  their  ■  exhaustion. 

Verse  36 — The  best  thing  the  disciples  could 
suggest  was  to  send  them  from  him  before 
dark.  But,  poor  as  the  disciples  themselves 
were  (v.  37),  the  people  who  crowded  round 
them  were  poorer  still.  Many  of  them  were 
exhausted  from  their  long  run.  Jesus,  with 
only  such  delay  as  impressed  each  incident 
upon  the  observer  (v.  39),  had  them  arranged 
so  they  could  be  easily  served  and  then  began 
to  offer  refreshments  with  a  lavish  hand,  as 
if  his  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  (v.  38)  con- 
stituted an  inexhaustible  supply.  He  knew 
that  the  little  that  the  righteous  hath,  used  in 
faith,  goes  far  to  relieve  distress  (I.  Kings 
17  :8-i6). 

Verse  39 — It  is  important  that  we  should 
note  what  pains  our  Lord  took  to  have  this 
miracle  open  to  investigation.  Deceivers  and 
charlatans  perform  their  alleged  wonders  in  the 
dark,  or  behind  screens,  or  with  confusing 
haste.  Professional  thaumaturgists  tell  us  that 
the  most  important  thing  a  conjurer  can  do 
is  to  distract  attention.  Jesus,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  acted  with  quiet  deliberation  and 
removed  everything  which  could  cloud  the 
judgment. 

Miracle    Preceded    by    Act    of  Devotion 
and  Followed  by  Act  of  Economy 

Verse  41 — Jesus  never  dissociated  his  work 
from  his  faith.  He  was  never  in  so  great  a 
hurry  to  do  good  as  to  forget  to  pray  (John 
11:41-42).  His  humanitarianism  was  the  fruit 
of  his  union  with  God.  He  made  all  his  chari- 
ties steps  by  which  men  might  draw  near  to  God. 
He  believed  in  kindness,  but  he  believed  that 
the  kindness  which  reveals  God  is  loving- 
kindness. 

Verse  42 — Jesus  never  performs  half  mira- 
cles. 'When  he  heals,  he  heals  wholly,  heals 
immediately.  When  he  raises  from  sickness, 
he  raises  the  sick  to  the  activities  of  the  home 
(Matt.  8:15).  When  he  gives  bread,  he  gives 
to  the  full.  So  his  forgiveness  of  sin  is  im- 
mediate and  his  salvation  entire  (Luke 
23:42-43)- 

Verse  43 — But  reliance  upon  God  for  help 
is  not  a  reason  for  extravagance,  much  less 
for  presumption.  Sometimes  it  would  seem 
the  world  wastes  as  much  as  it  consumes,  and 
the  church  overlooks  as  much  as  it  harvests. 
The  European  peasant  fattens  millions  of  geese 
on  the  fallen  ears  of  wheat  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  plows  under.  It  is  said  that  a 
fourth,  if  not  a  half,  of  all  the  costly  food 
placed  upon  the  tables  of  our  first-class  hotels 
goes  into  the  garbage  cart. 
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NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  September  15,  1912 

Topic — Joyous  service.    Colossians  1:10-14. 

Joyous  service  is  delight.  Joyless  service  is 
drudgery.  In  true  service  of  God  there  is 
naught  but  joy.  The  drudge  is  a  slave.  The 
joyful  servants  of  God  are  sons.  Were  it  not 
so,  were  the  service  of  God  sometimes  sorrow- 
filled,  yet  in  the  end  there  will  be  joy.  "He 
that  goeth  forth  with  weeping  bearing  precious 
seed  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Paul  often 
struck  the  note  of  joy.  He  had  much  to 
make  him  sorrowful,  but  when  his  voice  was 
heard  the  ci^  was  always,  "Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  always,  and  again  I  say.  Rejoice." 

It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  our  lesson 
does  not  begin  with  verse  9.  The  things  men- 
tioned in  verses  10-14  are  those  which  in 
verse  9  Paul  wrote  he  was  praying  that  the 
Christians  of  Colosse  might  receive.  The 
verses  10-14  are  not  a  homily  on  "joyous  serv- 
ice." If  those  Christians,  or  any  others, 
should  receive  those  blessings  for  which  Paul 
said  he  was  praying,  they  might  well  be  filled 
with  joy,  and  ever  render  a  joyous  service  unto 
God.  Listen  to  the  enumeration :  "I  pray 
that  you  may  be  filled  with"— (i)  Knowledge 
of  his  will,  (2)  spiritual  wisdom  (3)  to  walk 
worthily,  (4)  bearing  fruit  in  good  works, 
(5)  strengthened  with  power,  (6)  in  order  to 
have  all  patience,  (7)  joyful  long-suffering  and 
(8)  thankfulness  to  God.  Surely,  could  such  a 
prayer  be  answered  in  the  life  of  any  believer, 
it  would  fill  him  with  joy,  not  only,  but  would 
make  him  also  ready  to  render  a  joyous  service 
to  God.  There  is  therefore  nothing  which 
we  can  contemplate  with  greater  profit  to  our 
souls.  We  ought  to  be  the  happiest  people 
in  the  world.  A  long-faced,  sour-souled,  grumpy 
Christian  is  an  abomination. 

Think  of  what  the  Father  has  done  for  us 
all.    Verses  12-14  of  this  lesson  tell  it  all: 


I.  He  has  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  2.  He  has 
delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness. 
3.  He  has  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son.  4.  He  has  made  sure  of  our  redemption. 
5.  He  has  forgiven  our  sins.  Are  not  these 
things  enough  to  make  a  soul  long  to  serve 
him  ?  Are  they  not  sufficient  to  fill  a  soul  with 
joy?  Here  is  the  basis,  the  broad  basis,  for 
joyous  service.   

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  with  which  commendation  was  given 
to  the  faithful  servant  in  the  parable  of  the 
talents?  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,"  said  the  rewarding  Master.  Did  it 
not  mean  greater  opportunity  for  service?  To 
be  ruler  over  many  things  did  not  mean  idle- 
ness. Work  is  God's  joy.  Work  should  be  the 
Christian's  joy.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  this  matter.  Not  all  the  service  which 
is  required  of  the  Christian  is  religious.  Real 
service  does  not  consist  alone  in  going  to 
church  and  prayer  meeting  and  Sabbath  school. 
A  man  may  be  too  tired  from  hammering  at  a 
blacksmith's  anvil  all  day  to  be  able  to  go 
to  prayer  meeting.  Yet  every  hammer  stroke 
may  have  been  an  act  of  service.  The  hammer 
may  have  rung  all  day  in  rhythm  with  the 
joy  outflowing  from  its  wielder's  soul.  Good 
work  for  God  has  been  done  in  the  kitchen  by 
many  a  woman  who  never  taught  a  Sabbath 
school  class.  Work  has  been  a  great  joy 
bringer.  Joy  has  hallowed  many  a  task.  Be- 
reavement has  found  its  consolation  often  in 
service.   

Joyous  service  would  prove  the  death  of 
moodiness,  did  we  but  know  it.  A  Christian 
has  no  call  to  a  sour  face,  to  a  forbidding  man- 
ner, to  cross,  surly  speech.  There  should  be  a 
room  in  a  man's  soul  which  he  should  call  his 
trouble  room,  and  in  it  he  should  keep  his 
troubles.  The  only  person  he  should  ever 
allow  to  enter  it,  other  than  himself,  is  God. 
God  and  the  man  himself  can  settle  all 
troubles,  and  when  so  settled  a  man  can  go 


singing  about  his  work.  Moods  kill  friend- 
ship. They  wreck  influence.  They  make  un- 
certain character.  They  are  the  cause  of 
much  unreliability.  They  are  marrers  of  what 
might  be  good  work.  Good  nature  is  a  great 
mood  killer.  Good  nature  is  itself  a  char- 
acteristic of  joyous  service.  That  single  trait 
of  life  is  a  valuable  asset.  It  keeps  its  pos- 
sessor's soul  sweet,  and  is  like  sunshine  to  a 
soul  that  walks  in  shadow. 

Joyous  service  is  the  index  of  consecration. 
There  can  be  no  real  consecration  where  one's 
view  of  work  done  for  God  is  that  it  is  hard- 
ship and  irksome.  I  do  not  believe  God  cares 
for  work  done  for  him  under  the  spur  of  the 
feeling  that  it's  a  duty,  it  must  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  Consecration  in- 
volves joyful  doing  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be 
done.  Under  such  a  feeling  selling  shoes 
over  a  counter,  or  any  other  daily  task,  may 
be  made  holy.  Paul  worked  as  a  tent  maker 
while  he  was  in  Ephesus,  and  was  leader  of 
one  of  the  greatest  revivals  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  he  did  each  with  equal  sense  that  he 
was  doing  God  service.  The  measure  of  con- 
secration is  willingness  of  service,  and  will- 
ingness means  for  the  most  part  joy. 

Joyous  sen'ice  fills  one  with  content,  and 
content  means  self-satisfaction.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  our  meaning.  Self-satisfaction  is 
not  self-conceit.  Far  from  it.  Self-satisfac- 
tion is  the  absence  of  shame.  Paul  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel.  With  it,  and  with 
himself  in  relation  to  it,  he  was  satisfied.  Hear 
him :  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have 
finished  my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
That  is  the  voice  of  a  satisfied  soul.  Let  us 
seek  for  this  high  and  holy  joy  of  service. 
Remember  nothing  that  helps  another  is 
trivial.  Any  work  that  means  human  good  is 
divine. 

"Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  the  law 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 
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THE  CONQUERING  VIRTUE 

Topic — "Believe  !      Believe    much  !  Believe 
strongly  I"    John  11:17-27;  41-46. 

Throughout  life  it  is  commonly  true  that  "ac- 
cording to  your  faith  be  it  done  unto  you." 
We  succeed  according  to  our  expectations. 
Only  great  faith  wins  large  rewards — the  per- 
son who  trusts  himself  and  God  for  but  little 
gets  only  little.  A  bedrock  trait  in  all  con- 
quering characters  is  this  capacity  for  faith.  In 
every  sphere,  be  it  business,  adventure,  inven- 
tion, scholarship  or  what  not,  it  is  the  man  of 
faith  who  achieves  notable  successes.  The 
doubter  is  already  defeated.  The  quality  of 
confidence  in  self,  in  one's  fellow  men  and  in 
God  is  indispensable  to  a  life  that  would 
win  victories.   

A  student  of  the  New  Testament  is  impressed 
with  the  peculiar  place  occupied  in  the  sacred 
teachings  by  faith.  "Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  well-pleasing  unto  him."  "When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  shall  he  find  faith  in 
the  earth?"  "This  is  the  victory  that  hath 
overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith."  God 
wants  to  be  believed  and  trusted.  He  honors 
confidence  in  his  word.  The  saints  who  have 
followed  fearlessly  at  his  bidding  have  won  his 
especial  commendation.  The  heroes  the  Bible 
honors  are  not  cited  for  valor  or  wisdom  or 
high  worldly  estate,  but  for  their  faith.  On 
this  teaching  grew  the  church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, "the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith." 

Childlike  trust  in  God,  unquestioning,  im- 
plicit, expectant,  is  the  highest  wisdom  to  which 
mortal  can  attain.     We  are  wrong  to  think 


that  skepticism  is  a  sign  of  great  wisdom. 
That  is  a  negative  and  destructive  quality.  The 
positive  virtue  of  faith,  which  believes  greatly, 
is  a  far  higher  exercise  of  mind  and  spirit. 

A  man  who  has  led  a  busy,  useful  life,  ris- 
ing from  humblest  circumstances  to  a  position 
of  great  influence,  has  kept  always  as  his 
motto  a  simple  wall  card  inscribed,  "Have  faith 
in  God."  This  hung  in  his  room  when  he 
had  but  one  room ;  and  it  found  a  place  of 
honor  in  his  library  as  he  advanced  in  worldly 
prosperity.  All  that  there  is  to  be  said  con- 
cerning his  success  is  to  be  found  in  that  motto. 
He  has  trusted  God  greatly,  and  God  has  not 
disappointed  him.   

The  Christian's  faith  is  in  a  person  rather 
than  in  a  system :  "Looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 

"Belief  cometh  of  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  Christ."  The  way  to  get  faith  is  not 
merely  to  wish  for  it,  and  to  pray  for  it ; 
these  are  in  vain  unless  one  studies  the  word 
of  God.  The  Bible  is  a  record  of  the  heroes 
of  faith.  Examine  their  evidence,  and  be  con- 
vinced. The  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  of  which 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Hebrews  speaks,  is  not 
meant,  as  often  interpreted,  for  the  vast  array 
of  beholders,  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  "cloud 
of  witnesses"  are  the  great  company  of  testi- 
fiers— witnesses  to  the  excellence  of  faith — 
some  of  whom  had  been  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  proposition  of  the 
sacred  writer  is  clear  and  logical.  We  are  to 
undertake  the  life  of  faith — he  calls  it  running 
a  race  ;  therefore  let  us  examine  the  testimony 


and  example  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
By  their  inspiration  we  shall  be  fired ;  from 
their  experience  we  may  learn  how.  In  times 
of  fear  and  doubt  and  intellectual  stress,  let 
us  turn  to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  for  help. 


Because  most  of  us  think  only  in  small  units 
we  miss  the  sweep  and  vastness  of  Christianity. 
Survey  the  whole  world  at  any  given  time,  and 
you  will  find  communities  where  men  and 
women  and  little  children  are  dying  for  the 
faith  which  is  called  Christianity.  At  the  pres- 
ent hour  the  sword  of  persecution  is  unsheathed 
in  Korea,  in  the  Balkans,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  and  in  the  land  which  we 
call  holy  because  the  Founder  of  our  faith 
walked  there  during  the  days  of  his  flesh.  In 
all  these  regions,  and  iTr  others  not  named, 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  called  upon  to  suffer 
because  they  hold  the  faith  for  which  un- 
counted thousands  have  died  during  the  cen- 
turies. For  no  other  one  cause  have  so  many- 
persons  cheerfully  faced  death  as  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion.   

He  that  will  believe  only  what  he  can  fully 
comprehend  must  have  a  very  long  head  or  a 
very  short  creed. — C.  C.  Colton. 

Speculations  ?  I  have  none !  I  am  resting 
on  certainties.  I  know  whom  I  have  believed. 
— Faraday,  on  his  deathbed. 

The  best  sign  that  a  man  believes  anything 
is  not  his  repetition  of  its  formulas  but  his. 
impregnation  with  its  spirit.— Phillips  Brooks. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Preparing  for  Ministry  as  Farmhand 

Rev.  Gabriel  Dokus,  who  has  been  sent  to 
Hungary  as  an  "immigration  fellow"  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  been  hard  at 
work  this  summer  as  a  farmhand  in  the  fields 
of  Hungary,  laboring  side  by  side  with  the 
peasants  there  in  his  preparation  for  pastoral 
work  over  Hungarian  mission  churches  in  this 
country.  He  found  it  necessary  to  be  dressed 
and  ready  to  start  for  the  fields  at  5  o'clock 
each  morning.  In  Hungary,  as  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  peasants  live  in  villages 
and  ride  out  to  the  fields  on  springless  farm 
wagons.  The  harvest  work  is  mostly  done  by 
hand,  except  thrashing,  for  which  alone  the 
peasants  have  modern  machinery.  The  work 
continues  until  late  twilight,  and  the  ride  home- 
ward is  always  in  the  dark.  Even  the  native 
laborers,  inured  to  the  hardship  of  this  life, 
find  the  physical  exertion  so  exhausting  that, 
as  Mr.  Dokus  says,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  farmhand  fall  asleep  at  the  supper  table, 
dropping  his  spoon  or  his  fork  from  his  hand, 
quite  too  tired  even  to  eat. 

Mr.  Dokus  finds  the  Hungarian  peasants  very 
religious.     They   speak   continually   of  their 


resides  in  a  town  adjacent  to  Lienchou,  the 
people  recently  came  saying,  "We  wouldn't 
listen  to  you  in  1910,  but  we  found  afterwards 
you  were  right ;  tell  us  now  what  to  do."  Five 
years  ago  the  Chinese  head  teacher  of  the  boys' 
school  in  Lienchou  mission  often  was  in- 
sulted when  he  went  back  to  his  native  village 
to  visit  his  parents  ;  now  the  elders  of  his  town 
so  often  send  for  him  to  come  home  and 
counsel  with  them  that  his  school  work  is  seri- 
ously broken  in  on.  The  highest  civil  officials 
in  two  out  of  three  countries  in  that  section  of 
the  province  are  Christians.  As  the  mission- 
aries of  the  station  reverently  write :  "In 
Lienchou  God  has  avenged  his  own." 

Missionary  Party  Goes  to  India 

Fifteen  Presbyterian  missionaries  sailed 
Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  4,  from  the  port 
of  New  York  aboard  the  Campania  for  India. 
There  were  also  three  children  in  the  party. 
As  those  who  know  missionaries  can  well 
imagine,  they  made  cheery  company,  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  a  glad  journey  to  a  glad  work. 

Of  the  fifteen  adults,  seven  are  returning  to 
familiar  fields  after  furloughs  in  the  home  land. 


Southern   Presbyterian  Missionaries  to   the  Kongo 

[See  The  Wayfaree] 

Left  to  Rlglit:!ReT.  Plumer  Smltli,  Rev.  J.  C.  McQueen,  Rev.  .J.  C.  Vinson,  W.  C.  Smith,  C.  H.  Pratt.  Rev.  N.  G.  Stevens, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Allen,  Mrs.  J.  C.  McQueen,  C.  A.  Rowland  (Chairman  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen 


dependence  on  God  for  their  harvest.  All  their 
social  greetings  are  spoken  in  the  name  of 
God :  "God  grant  you  a  good  day"  ;  "God  grant 
you  a  peaceful  night"  ;  "God  give  you  a  pros- 
perous journey."  The  people  are  totally  with- 
out recreations  of  any  sort,  and  have  neither 
libraries  nor  newspapers.  They  have,  in  fact, 
no  free  time  whatsoever  except  on  Sunday, 
when  they  very  religiously  abstain  from  work. 
Their  only  intellectual  stimulus  is  from  the 
preaching  of  their  minister,  and  Mr.  Dokus 
found  that  the  minister  in  the  community  where 
he  is  living  had  no  books  dated  later  than  i860, 
when  he  graduated  froni  the  university. 

Mr.  Dokus  was  born  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  of  Hungarian  parentage,  and  studied 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  the  German 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Lienchou  an  Example  of  Revolution 

The  recent  triumph  of  liberal  and  progressive 
ideas  in  China  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  Lienchou,  where  in  1905  there  oc- 
curred a  massacre  of  missionaries  that  startled 
Christendom  and  where  less  than  two  years 
ago  there  were  again  such  serious  disturbances 
that  Christian  work  had  to  be  suspended.  To- 
day all  is  different.  Christian  sentiment  may 
almost  be  said  to  dominate  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  Officials  and  private  citi- 
zens pay  the  utmost  deference  to  both  foreign 
and  native  Christians.    To  a  native  pastor  who 


Among  these  the  seniors  are  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Griswold  of  Lahore,  who  have  been  in 
Indian  service  for  the  church  twenty-two  years, 
and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Wherry,  also  of  Lahore, 
the  sister  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Wherry  of  Ludhiana. 
Dr.  Griswold  is  a  powerful  preacher,  but  his 
chief  work  for  missions  has  been  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  professor  in  the  Forman  Christian 
College,  where  he  has  made  himself  a  unique 
place. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Borup  are  going 
back  to  Saharanpur,  which  has  been  their  home 
for  nine  years,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Mc- 
Cuskey  are  returning  to  the  Punjab  mission, 
with  which  they  have  been  identified  for  an 
equal  time.  The  three  children  of  the  party 
were  the  little  ones  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cuskey's  family.  Other  children  they  and  their 
colleagues  have  left  behind  in  America  for 
education. 

The  new  recruits  for  India  sailing  now  for 
the  first  time  were  eight — Rev.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Buell  Love,  Misses  Eula  H.  Sleuth,  Lena  Agnes 
Boyd  and  Allie  May  Fairchild,  Warren  W. 
Ewing,  John  E.  Wallace  and  John  W.  Mc- 
Donald. The  latter  three  young  gentlemen  are 
going  out  under  three-year  contracts  to  teach 
in  Allahabad  College.  They  may  later  volun- 
teer for  life  work  there.  Mr.  Love  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  Buell  Love,  pastor  at  Hays- 
ville,  Ohio,  who  when  a  youth  intended  to  be 
a  foreign  missionary  himself.  Disappointed  in 
that,  he  now  sees  his  own  defeated  purpose 


coming  to  realization  in  three  of  his  children 
— this  son  just  sailing  to  India;  another  son, 
D.  Coe  Love,  who  is  already  at  work  in  Africa, 
and  his  daughter.  Miss  Beulah  A.  Love,  who  in 
October  is  to  sail  for  Central  America. 

All  of  these  missionaries  gathered  with  the 
board  secretaries  and  other  friends  at  noon  on 
the  day  before  sailing  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Presby- 
terian building,  New  York,  for  an  hour  of 
inexpressibly  uplifting  prayer  and  praise.  Each 
spoke  of  his  eager  hope  for  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing the  Son  of  God  known  among  the  be- 
nighted, and  not  even  the  pathos  of  leaving  the 
children  behind  could  obscure  the  joy  with 
which  the  veterans,  like  the  new  recruits,  went 
to  their  great  task.   

Preaching  by  Newspaper  "Ads"  in  Japan 

Rev.  A.  Pieters,  stationed  at  Oita,  Japan, 
is  employing  there  the  up-to-date  method — 
probably  unique  thus  far  in  missionary  propa- 
ganda— of  advertising  Christianity  to  the  peo- 
ple through  the  medium  of  the  local  press. 
There  are  in  Oita  three  newspapers,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  about  20,000.  Since 
last  March  he  has  been  buying  space  in  each 
of  these  publications  for  column  articles  on 
Christian  themes.  Some  of  the  subjects  have 
been,  "Reasons  for  Studying  Christianity,"  "A 
Strange  Book"  (the  Bible),  "Power  to  Save," 
"Eternal  Life,"  "Was  the  Egg  First,  or  the 
Hen?"  "The  Friend  of  Sparrows,"  "The  Sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic,"  "Did  God  Need  Ma- 
terials?" At  the  end  of  three  months  it  was 
computed  that  this  advertising  had  been 
equivalent  to  the  distribution  of  380,000  tracts. 
In  that  same  time  407  inquiries  about  Chris- 
tianity from  persons  previously  uninterested 
were  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  newspaper 
campaign.  Mr.  Pieters  is  spending  in  this  way 
80  yen  a  month.  The  money  comes  from  a 
fund  furnished  him  by  friends  in  America,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  project  on  his  furlough 
visit  home  in  1911. 

Mr.  Pieters  also  maintains  an  office  on  a 
business  street  in  Oita,  where  either  himself  or 
an  assistant  can  be  found  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  about  Christianity  at  any  hour  of 
any  business  day.   

"Holy  Catholic"  Name  in  China 

All  the  Episcopalian  churches  in  China,  rep- 
resenting missionary  work  of  churchmen  from 
England,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have 
now  been  formed  into  a  single  denomination. 
The  organizers  thought  it  right  to  designate 
this  limited  association  of  Episcopalian  con- 
gregations only  by  the  comprehensive  title — 
"Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui,"  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  translation  of  "The  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  China."  The  new  denomination 
starts  off  with  eleven  bishops — seven  of  whom 
are  English,  three  American  and  one  Canadian. 

Missionary  Brevities 

S.  Ebara  is  the  first  Christian  in  Japan  to  be 
promoted  to  the  house  of  peers.  He  has  for 
some  time  been  the  floor  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  is  a  very 
outspoken  Christian. 

The  Protestant  mission  schools  of  New  Mex- 
ico contain  about  2,000  pupils.  To  a  very  large 
extent  these  represent  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion. The  Mexicans  seem  peculiarly  dependent 
for  educational  advantages  on  the  mission 
school  work.  Out  of  all  the  high  schools  in 
New  Mexico  in  191 1,  only  twelve  Mexicans, 
or  Spanish-Americans,  were  graduated,  and  of 
these  five  came  from  the  mission  schools. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— Miss  Emma  S.  Boehne  of  China,  who  is 
spending  September  in  Chicago  on  her  return 
to  Tsinanfu,  told  at  a  Room  48  meeting  of  the 
200  women  who  had  caused  their  names  to  be 
embroidered  on  a  banner  presented  to  her  as 
she  came  home,  in  testimony  to  their  thank- 
fulness to  those  who  had  sent  and  brought  to 
them  the  gospel.  The  presence  and  words  of 
Miss  Florence  Chaney  and  Miss  Allie  May 
Fairchild,  who  sailed  Sept.  7 — one  for  China, 
the  other  for  India — made  this  a  memorable 
hour. 
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An  Interpreter  of  the  Far  East 

Lafcadio  Hearn,  by  Nina  H.  Kennard. 
Gautier,  the  literary  star  to  whom  at  one  time 
Lafcadio  Hearn  hitched  his  wagon,  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  an  admirer  of  his  art:  "I 
am  only  a  man  to  whom  the  visible  world  is 
visible."  The  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Hearn  himself,  the  little  half-blind  genius 
who  not  only  saw  but  made  the  world  see, 
through  him,  the  divinity  of  visible  things. 
Genius  of  the  type  of  Hearn's  is  a  fascinating 
thing  to  trace  in  its  development.  His  limita- 
tions, physical,  spiritual  and  moral,  have  blinded 
thousands  of  people  to  his  charm  and,  saddest 
of  all,  to  his  art.  Of  course  his  charm  is  not 
the  universal  charm  of  a  Stevenson,  for  ex- 
ample ;  and  his  art  has  its  esoteric  exclusive- 
ness.  But  those  who  feel  a  temperamental 
kinship  with  the  little  Japanese  lover — the  in- 
terpreter of  the  soul  of  Orientalism — have  long 
since  yielded  to  him,  eagerly,  that  appreciation 
he  longed  for.  From  the  isolation  of  Nishi 
Okubo  it  was  recognition  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literary  world  that  his  soul  craved — he  was 
wont  to  say  that  "favorable  criticism  in  England 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  favorable 
criticism  elsewhere."  Mrs.  Kennard  has  had 
access  to  many  family  letters  hitherto  un- 
published and  has  made  her  biography  of 
Hearn  a  vital,  imperishable  thing.  From  the 
time  of  his  birth  in  Santa  Maura  through  his 
boyhood  in  Dublin,  Tramore,  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  College,  Ushaw,  through  his  period  of 
literary  struggle  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  spent 
his  days  writing  special  articles  for  The  En- 
quirer or  The  Commercial,  and  his  nights 
under  a  miserable  gas  jet  making  translations 
from  Gautier,  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire,  to  his 
retirement  into  Japan,  his  life  is  a  glorious 
monument  to  all  those  aspiring  artist  spirits 
who  have  fought  the  good  fight  with  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Kennard  contributes  much  that 
is  interesting  in  regard  to  Hearn's  life  in 
Japan,  among  other  things  the  statement  that 
his  Japanese  marriage,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  was  not  so  much  a  romance  as  a  sensi- 
ble transaction.  His  friendship  with  Elizabeth 
Bisland,  "the  lady  of  a  myriad  souls,"  is  also 
charmingly  described.  However,  before  the 
facts  of  his  life,  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  man,  his 
philosophy,  his  fantasticism,  that  inspire  in- 
tellectual interest  in  him ;  and  the  keynote 
of  his  eccentric  philosophy — his  insistence  that 
we  are  "all  compounds  of  innumerable  lives ; 
the  dead  are  not  dead,  they  live  in  all  of  us" — 
is  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  this 
most  picturesque  personality.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Culture  of  Religion,  by  Emil  Carl 
Wilm.  The  author  states  his  intention  "to  pre- 
sent a  brief  but  somewhat  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  task  and  the  method  of  religious 
education."  He  succeeds  admirably  in  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  little  book  is  packed  with  good 
things.  Professor  Wilm  discusses  the  true  aim 
of  education  and  the  proper  and  necessary  place 
which  religious  instruction  has  in  it.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  this  latter  is  increased  by 
that  mistaken  interpretation  of  religious  liberty 
v/hich  practically  bars  all  religious  teaching 
from  the  public  schools,  and  by  the  diminish- 
ing observance  of  family  worship  in  the  home. 
He  seeks  to  show  how  many  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  public  schools  may  be  made  to 
have  a  religious  value,  and  indicates  what  rela- 
tions the  public  school,  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  home  should  sustain  one  to  another.  His 
views  of  Sunday  school  work  are  sound  and 
practicable.  The  chapter  on  "The  Religious 
Influence  of  Colleges  and  Universities"  is  an 
excellent  discussion  of  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  one  which  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention at  the  present  time.  [Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.    75  cents  net. 

The  Church  and  Society,  by  R.  Fulton 
Cutting.  The  six  chapters  of  this  small  book 
represent  six  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  upon 
the  Kennedy  foundation.  The  task  set  before 
himself  by  Dr.  Cutting  is  sharply  defined  as  an 
"inquiry  into  the  cooperation  of  organized 
Christianity  with  the  civil  authority  and  the  in- 
fluence of  such  cooperation  upon  civilization 


and  the  church."  Under  this  general  subject 
the  separate  lectures  are  grouped  together  as 
subdivisions.  Though  the  opinions  expressed 
in  these  lectures  are  not  new,  they  are  ap- 
parently based  upon  facts  collected  by  the 
author  independently  of  other  workers  in  the 
same  field.  Frequently  the  author's  attitude  is 
severely  critical  of  the  church's  apathy  in  the 
matter  of  public  welfare ;  yet  upon  the  whole 
he  places  his  hope  for  the  best  work  and  rich- 
est results  toward  ameliorating  social  conditions 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  community  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  its  own  vital  relationship 
to  social  welfare.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Mysteries  of  Grace,  by  John  Thomas. 
Dr.  Thomas,  whose  visit  to  this  country  three 
or  four  years  ago  brought  many  American 
Christians  into  touch  with  him,  gives  in  this 
volume  a  series  of  doctrinal  sermons.  A  vol- 
ume of  doctrinal  sermons  is  a  rather  unusual 
type  of  book  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Thomas 
does  not  shrink  from  taking  into  the  pulpit 
the  difficult  aspects  of  Christian  thought.  Sub- 
jects such  as  the  incarnation,  the  atonement, 
the  descent  into  hades,  the  ascension,  especially 
as  distinguished  in  doctrinal  significance  from 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus — these  and  many 
others  like  them  are  the  themes  on  which  he 
discourses.  In  treating  of  these  subjects  Dr. 
Thomas  plants  himself  firmly  upon  biblical 
grounds  and  refuses  to  be  enticed  into  philo- 
sophical speculation.  It  is  a  volume  that  will 
be  appreciated  by  Christians  who  desire  to  think 
through  the  great  themes  of  salvation.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Fiction  New  and  Old 

The  Barmecide's  Feast,  by  John  Gore,  bur- 
lesques, in  fashion  a  trifle  too  slap-stick,  the 
methods  of  the  typical  society  novel.  Some  of 
it  is  good  fun,  some  is  well  driven  satire,  but 
a  good  bit  is  mere  padding.  The  real  subtlety 
of  satiric  criticism  is  missing.  Absurd  descrip- 
tions of  dress  and  personality,  of  social  cus- 
toms among  the  "quality,"  of  insipid  talk  that 
passes  for  brilliancy,  along  with  mock  sensa- 
tions and  preposterous  denouements,  give  the 
impression  that  the  author's  "funny"  vein  is 
pretty  well  mined  out.  [John  Lane  Company, 
New  York.    80  cents  net. 

Marie,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  tells  the  tragic 
love  story  of  a  young  French  girl  living  in  the 
wilderness  of  Africa,  who,  in  spite  of  parental 
disapproval  and  much  treacherous  opposition, 
remains  true  to  the  English  youth  she  loves, 
finally  giving  her  life  for  his  safety.  Battles 
with  Kaffirs  and  Zulus,  narrow  eescapes  from 
massacre  and  starvation  by  the  little  Boer  band 
trekking  toward  new  homes  father  north,  give 
atmosphere  to  the  love  story  with  its  tragic 
climax.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.35  net. 

RoMOLA,  by  George  Eliot,  has  been  added  to 
the  "Greek-Lamp  Library"  series,  already  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  those  books  of  previ- 
ous generations  which  have  passed  the  acid 
test  of  time.  The  books  are  printed  in  clear 
type  on  thin  pages,  in  form  convenient  for 
reading,  and  in  price  agreeable  for  buying. 
[Rand-McNally  Company,  Chicago.     50  cents. 

Of  Varied  Interest 

The  Robert  Browning  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion contains  a  collection  of  the  talks  given 
at  the  ceremonies  in  Westminster  Abbey  May  7, 
1912,  to  do  honor  to  the  poet.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  sympathizers  and  a  sketch  of  the  pres- 
ent practical  work  done  by  the  Robert  Brown- 
ing settlement  at  Walworth.  The  addresses, 
made  by  persons  closely  acquainted  with 
Browning's  personality  or  his  work,  touch  in 
illuminating  fashion  on  those  subjects  most 
vital  to  an  appreciation  of  him,  exhibiting  keen 
insight  and  an  all-roundness  of  view.  Lovers  of 
the  poet  will  find  this  little  volume  something 
of  a  compensation  for  missing  the  actual  cere- 
monies. [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
75  cents. 

Tripoli  the  Mysterious,  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd.  Though  Mrs.  Todd  lias  drawn  with 
loving  appreciation  this  extraordinary  region 


as  she  saw  it  during  months  of  residence  there, 
she  has  failed  to  endow  with  "mystery"  its 
enchanting  phases.  This  may  be  because  words 
rarely  convey  to  the  full  the  deepest  impressions 
left  by  an  environment  which  makes  par- 
ticularly strong  appeal  to  one's  sensibilities; 
but  whatever  the  reason,  the  author  has  failed 
to  make  a  story  more  than  mildly  diverting 
of  materials  which  must  have  held  many  and 
varied  enchantments  to  have  brought  her  "such 
vivifying  interest  that  all  the  years  thereafter 
have  been  richer,  more  satisfying  and  fuller  of 
the  intoxicating  wine  of  life."  One  misses 
particularly  those  intimate  glimpses  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  who  alone  give  vitality  to 
the  place.  Of  these  there  are  few,  but  illus- 
trations numerous  and  excellent  give  color  to 
the  narrative.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston.    $2  net. 

The  Everlasting  Mercy  and  The  Widow 
IN  Bye  Street,  by  John  Masefield.  We  are 
hearing  on  all  sides  that  John  Masefield  is 
the  coming  English  poet,  that  he  marks  a 
renewal  of  vitality  in  present-day  poetry  com- 
parable to  those  revivals  by  Burns  or  Whit- 
man or  Kipling,  and  that  his  place  in  English 
literature  is  going  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
Crabbe,  the  eighteenth  century  poet  whom  he 
resembles.  Masefield's  poetry  is  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  the  poorer  classes ;  he  is  their 
interpreter  in  much  the  same  way  that  Synge 
is  of  the  poorer  Irish.  Some  people  are  ob- 
jecting to  his  "coarseness"';  but  they  might 
better  object  to  his  fidelity — as  someone  has 
pointed  out,  "the  coarseness  happens  to  be  not 
in  Masefield's  mind,  but  in  his  subject."  One 
will  get  a  good  idea  of  him  and  his  work  in  the 
two  poems  mentioned  above,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.50  net. 

A  Child's  Journey  with  Dickens,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  a  little 
child  of  today  devouring  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  more  eagerly  than  all  the  others  on 
the  family  bookshelves.  But  this  little  girl 
so  lived  in  the  creations  of  the  great  novelist 
that  his  characters  became  her  most  dearly 
loved  friends — -far  more  real  to  her  than  reality. 
Her  life  fairly  breathed  of  Dickens.  There- 
fore, when  chance,  or  perhaps  that  special 
providence  of  children,  led  her  to  a  seat  beside 
her  idol  in  the  train  from  Portland  to  Boston 
— well,  small  wonder  that  when  they  parted 
she  was  left  with  a  desperate  feeling  that 
she  must  continue  her  existence  somehow  in 
a  dull  and  dreary  world.  This  intimate  glimpse 
of  the  great  genius  in  gentle,  responsive  asso- 
ciation with  one  of  those  little  ones  he  so 
loved  is  winning  because  it  is  what  it  is,  and 
because  all  that  Mrs.  Wiggin  writes  has  the 
quality  of  winsomeness.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    50  cents  net. 

Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It,  by  Thomas 
Specs  Carrington,  relates  in  most  concrete  and 
practial  fashion  what  may  be  done  in  any  kind 
of  house  to  secure  the  best  use  of  that  in- 
valuable health  preserver — fresh  air.  All  kinds 
of  sleeping  devices,  of  tents,  porches  and  cot- 
tages, of  coverings  and  clothing,  are  discussed 
and  their  various  points  of  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage noted.  Numerous  illustrations  make 
these  details  additionally  clear.  There  is 
scarcely  a  query  concerning  fresh  air  com- 
fort and  convenience  that  this  little  book  does 
not  answer,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  sug- 
gested possibilities  that  the  majority  of  people 
have  never  thought  of.  To  anyone  interested — 
and  everyone  ought  to  be — in  the  great  prob- 
lem of  fresh  air,  this  practical  volume  will 
prove  invaluable.  This  very  important  health 
missronary  is  sent  out  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, New  York.    $1  postpaid. 

Astronomy  in  a  Nutshell,  by  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  is  a  simple  presentation  of  the  science 
that  will  be  useful  to  the  person  who  desires 
enough  knowledge  of  it  to  render  him  intelli- 
gent upon  the  subject  without  going  into  its 
intricacies ;  but  so  fascinating  is  the  study 
likely  to  prove,  that  the  reader  who  begins 
with  these  modest  intentions  may  find  himself 
wishing  to  go  farther.  In  this  case  this  book 
will  prove  a  suitable  introduction  to  more 
extended  study.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 
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Use  of  Church  Erection  Funds 

Some  essential  features  of  the  Church  Erec- 
tion Board  should  be  better  understood  and 
more  constantly  kept  in  mind,  for  they  are 
necessarily  and  constantly  operative,  as  the 
writer  has  realized  through  long  years  of 
church  building  experiences  in  a  new  and  de- 
veloping region. 

1.  Unless  the  local  interest  is  sufficiently 
organized  and  can  secure  from  the  community 
enough  means  to  possess  free  from  incum- 
brance a  site  for  a  church  building  and  the 
material  to  well  begin  it,  the  best  business  judg- 
ment says  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  send 
into  that  community  money  for  a  building. 
Hence  the  instruction  of  the  General  Assembly 
not  so  to  use  the  general  fund  of  the  board. 

Pressed  by  many  appeals,  General  Assembly 
has  authorized  the  board  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister as  a  special  fund  contributions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  church  sites  and 
starting  buildings.  But  that  fund  must  grow 
slowly  if  at  all.  Most  contributors  wish  to 
help  those  manifestly  struggling  to  help  them- 
selves, and  also  that  their  contributions  be  in- 
vested to  assure  permanent  service.  Those 
ends  are  most  surely  secured  by  observing  the 
instructions  of  General  Assembly  respecting 
grants  from  the  general  fund. 

2.  Loans  on  church  property  are  different 
from  grants,  and  require  security  that  annual 
payment  of  interest  and  prompt  return  of  prin- 
cipal can  be  easily  enforced.  Individual  se- 
curity is  required,  since  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  To  loan  large 
amounts  on  individual  security  is  not  practi- 
cable. Hence  the  best  business  judgment  cannot 
commend  the  proposition  to  loan  on  church 
buildings  the  endowment  funds  of  the  board. 
Can  it  be  wise  to  call  in  endowment  funds  now 
invested  in  safe  securities  that  assure  prompt 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  and  place  such 
funds  on  church  buildings  and  manses  ? 

There  is  no  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
board  to  operate  special  funds  for  any  special 
purpose  included  in  its  charter,  but  the  civil 
law  under  which  the  board  operates  determines 
any  transfer  of  funds  from  the  general  fund 
that  may  be  proposed  by  the  board. 

3.  The  men  who  have  administered  the  funds 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  fund  so  many 
years  have  the  wisdom  of  experience  and  un- 
derstand how  to  afford  help  in  church  building 
and  at  the  same  time  best  invest  the  funds  in- 
trusted to  the  board  so  said  funds  shall  be 
adequately  safeguarded  and  made  permanent 
helpers.  Is  it  likely  anybody  else  without  such 
experience  has  a  more  trustworthy  judgment 
concerning  these  matters?       H.  P.  Carson. 


Was  It  Covertly  Favorable? 

Under  pretense  of  a  news  article  the  Septem- 
ber McClure's  Magazine  publishes — possibly  be- 
cause it  reflects  the  doctrines  of  its  owner  and 
possibly  because  it  is  well  paid  for — a  skillful 
defense  and  masterly  advertisement  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  From  this  article — evidently 
coming  from  the  headquarters  of  the  cult — it 
appears  an  expensive  press  bureau  is  maintained 
by  the  home  office  and  that  already,  through 
the  influence  of  money,  they  have  silenced  the 
able  and  generally  fair  newspapers  of  the  home 
town — Boston. 

The  article  has  as  its  title  the  words  "Chris- 
tian Science  Since  Mrs.  Eddy,"  from  which 
one  would  naturally  think  it  dealt  with  the  sit- 
uation since  her  death.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  cunningly  devised  history  of  the  whole 
movement,  coupled  with  boastfulness  of  its 
growth.  That  the  article  is  not  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  what  its  title  would  indicate — 
a  subject  which  would  naturally  attract  read- 
ing by  the  masses — but  a  covert  advertisement, 
is  disclosed  not  only  by  its  general  tenor  but 
by  many  of  its  bald  assertions.  To  quote 
from  this  narrative,  where  reference  is  made 
to  the  manual  of  bylaws  created  by  Mrs. 
Eddy :  "This  manual  is  not  a  human  docu- 
ment. It  contains  the  revelations  of  Divine 
Mind.  The  manual  stands  alone,  uniquely 
adapted  to  form  the  budding  thought  and  hedge 
it  about  with  Divine  Love.  The  Christian 
Science  church  presents  a  unique  spectacle — an 
ecclesiastical  organization  which,  in  both  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  aspects,  can  never  be 


changed.  Cnristian  Science  has  now  reached  a 
stage  when  it  is  solidly  established.  It  will 
unquestionably  endure  and  grow  more  power- 
ful every  year." 

This  is  not  information.  It  is  the  expression 
of  boastful  opinion,  and  the  public  at  large 
does  not  pay  for  or  care  for  the  opinions  of 
those   whose   judgment   is   manifestly  biased. 

The  article  concedes  that  the  church  main- 
tains a  large  and  expensive  press  bureau.  Evi- 
dently. Westerner. 

Dropping  Word  "Roman"? 

Replying  to  R.  Crittenden  in  the  Open 
Hearth  column  of  Aug.  29  :  There  is  a  strong 
effort  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  recent  years 
to  drop  the  word  "Roman."  They  are  none 
the  less  Roman  for  all  that.  While  you  may 
go  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  has 
never  budged  in  the  least  toward  coming  over 
to  the  other  Christian  denominations,  nor  will 
it.  The  conditions  still  remain,  and  will  re- 
main, which  compel  some  of  us  to  reject 
plausible  Jesuitical  deceits  and  stand  on  the 
ground  won  for  us  by  our  forefathers,  honestly 
and  permanently.  Protestant. 

Push  Sunday  Rest  Movement 

The  time  has  come  for  a  forward  movement 
for  the  day  of  rest  and  worship.  There  is 
moral  sense  in  the  American  people  to  protect 
the  sacred  day.  The  post  offices  have  been 
closed  and  the  people  are  standing  for  it.  This 
movement  has  awakened  an  interest  in  one- 
day-in-seven  rest.  The  legislative  department 
of  the  American  Association  of  Labor  has  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  make  this  a  leading 
effort.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has 
placed  this  among  the  foremost  subjects.  Is 
it  not  time  for  the  church  to  open  its  doors 
to  this  subject  and  support  it  with  finances,  and 
place  the  subject  on  programs  and  talk  often 
about  it?  The  church  can  no  longer  be  indif- 
ferent here  and  be  true.  Those  who  labor  in 
this  work  must  do  so  at  a  sacrifice  ;  while  the 
people  are  giving  their  funds  to  other  worthy 
causes  should  not  this  have  a  place  also? 

The  proposition  is  to  enact  laws  and  awaken 
public  sentiment  for  one-day-in-seven  rest  for 
all  employees.  If  labor  is  performed  on  Sun- 
day because  of  necessity,  one  day  or  equivalent 
time  is  to  be  required  from  the  week  follow- 
ing. J.  P.  Hutchison. 


Missionary  in  Southwest  Kansas 

An  editorial  in  The  Continent  under  the 
caption,  "Home  Missionary  Money:  Where 
Ought  It  to  Go  ?"  emphasizes  very  forcibly  the 
necessity  of  missionary  work  in  needy  com- 
munities where  churches  are  not  likely  to  come 
to  self-support.  This  is  the  kind  of  mission- 
ary work  in  which  our  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work  is  engaged. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  establish 
churches  in  many  of  these  localities  because 
the  necessary  support  could  not  be  secured. 
Moreover,  denominational  prejudices  would  at 
once  be  aroused,  and  the  enterprise  would  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  mission 
Sunday  school  can  be  established  and  success- 
fully conducted  in  these  new  and  sparsely  set- 
tled places.  It  does  not  ask  the  people  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  particular  form  of  doctrine.  They 
are  approached  upon  the  ground  of  the  obvious 
need  of  religious  teaching  for  their  children 
and  rarely  do  they  refuse  to  cooperate.  Adults 
as  well  as  the  children  become  interested,  fre- 
quently traveling  distances  that  to  many  would 
appear  impossible.  Upon  such  foundations  the 
missionaries  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  or- 
ganize about  80  per  cent  of  the  new  churches. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  agency  of  our  own 
church  operates.  The  Sunday  school  mission- 
ary is  not  required  to  guarantee  a  Presby- 
terian church  organization  in  every  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  labors.  Conservation  in  this 
work  does  not  mean  churches  organized  so 
much  as  souls  saved.  Even  though  a  com- 
munity may  disappear  within  a  year  and  the 
school  may  die,  the  Sunday  school  missionary, 
if  he  is  discharging  his  full  responsibility,  will 
organize  a  Sunday  school ;  and  who  can  meas- 
ure the  results  of  such  seed  sowing? 

Doubtless  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  readers 
of  The  Continent  to  know  that  the  Sabbath 
School  Board  has  a  faithful  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary laboring  in  southwestern  Kansas — the 
section  specially  referred  to  in  the  editorial — 
Edgar  W.  Martin.    He  is  supported  by  First 


Presbyterian  church  of  Pittsburg.  In  a  recent 
report  he  writes: 

"I  have  traveled  9,883  miles ;  on  foot,  with  a 
horse  and  buggy,  by  railway  train  and  with  an 
automobile — more  than  4,000  miles  with  the 
automobile.  I  have  visited  763  families  and 
organized  seven  new  Sabbath  schools.  The 
spiritual  destitution  of  some  of  these  counties 
would  be  almost  complete  were  it  not  for  the 
Sabbath  schools.  Four  of  these  counties  we 
visited  have  one  resident  ordained  minister  for 
the  four  counties.  Others,  better  off,  have  one 
minister  for  the  county.  Away  down  in  the 
southwest,  along  the  Cimarron  river,  I  hiked 
over  the  sand  hills,  through  the  sage  brush  and 
soap  weed,  miles  between  the  scattered  homes. 
People  are  living  in  dugouts,  half  dugouts  and 
shacks,  holding  down  claims — some  of  the 
finest  people  I  have  known.  We  organized  a 
Sabbath  school,  a  wee  bit  of  a  school  with  two 
classes.  It  has  come  up  through  hard  struggles, 
but  is  winning  out  and  getting  on  its  feet.  It 
is  a  little  school,  but  is  the  whole  religious 
life  of  the  community.  What  would  they  do 
without  it !    There  are  many  just  like  this. 

"I  drove  twenty-six  miles  through  the  mud 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  arriving  at  s  o'clock 
at  the  home  to  which  I  had  been  directed.  Re- 
plying to  my  questions  they  said  they  would 
like  to  have  a  Sabbath  school ;  they  needed 
one,  but  there  were  not  enough  people  in  the 
neighborhood  to  sustain  one.  They  were  sorry, 
but  were  sure  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was 
too  late  and  too  muddy  to  go  elsewhere.  They 
gave  me  their  best  accommodations  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  the  man  accepted  my 
invitation  to  drive  around  with  me  and  visit 
the  neighbors.  We  drove  through  the  com- 
munity, visited  the  people,  and  that  after- 
noon organized  a  Sabbath  school  with  twenty- 
two  enrolled.  Later  they  reported,  'The  Sun- 
day school  is  doing  fine ;  we  have  an  average 
attendance  of  about  forty.' " 

These  experiences  are  being  duplicated  con- 
stantly throughout  the  entire  West. 

Appeal  after  appeal  comes  for  more  of  these 
workers.  Possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Continent  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  means 
to  enable  the  board  to  send  forth  more  laborers 
into  this  white  harvest  field. 

J.    M.  SOMERXDIKE. 


Political  Leaders  and  the  Sabbath 

The  other  day  a  school  friend  of  days  long 
past  was  asked  if  he  was  a  "Bull  Mooser." 
The  friend  thus  addressed  answered  that  his 
religion  would  not  permit  him  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  because  he  (the  friend)  belonged 
to  what  was  formerly  the  Old  School  division 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  started  to  the  third  party  na- 
tional convention  on  the  holy  Sabbath  day. 
Nor  could  he  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  were 
he  a  Democrat,  because  on  the  Sabbath  follow- 
ing the  national  Democratic  convention  Mr. 
Wilson  had  held  a  seance  with  the  politicians. 
Christians  should  teach  politicians,  high  and 
low — let  them  be  elders  in  what  church  they 
may  be — that  if  they  expect  to  receive  their 
support  at  the  polls  they  must  respect  God's 
holy  Sabbath  day.  A  nation  of  Sabbath  break- 
ers is  a  reproach  to  God. 

If  all  Christians  will  keep  a  list,  as  some  of 
them  do,  of  the  Sabbath  breakers,  and  when 
they  come  out  for  office,  vote  against  them, 
legardless  of  politics,  and  let  it  be  known  why 
they  voted  against  them,  it  will  soon  have  an 
ennobling  and  elevating  influence  on  politics  in 
the  United  States.  And  at  this  juncture  per- 
mit the  writer  to  ask  the  editor  if  he  can  in- 
form the  writer  where  he  can  obtain  a  copy 
of  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  '70s  by  the 
Presbyterian  publishing  board,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Plumer,  D.  D.,  of  sainted  memory.  It 
was  on  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
was  for  general  circulation,  and  especially 
among  college  students  and  among  members 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  That  was  before  the  day 
of  the  secularizing  of  the  Sabbath ;  before 
the  days  of  the  modern  chautauqua,  organ- 
ized as  it  is  by  corporations,  on  the  same 
plan  of  modern  baseball  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  and  particularly  using  the  Sab- 
bath as  the  drawing  card  when  Christians  as 
well  as  the  worldly  can  go  out  and  pay  money 
to  hear  worldly-minded  men,  for  money,  de- 
liver lectures  on  worldly  subjects. 

The  Presbyterian  publishing  board  could  do 
no  greater  good  to  the  nation  than  by  publish- 
ing and  distributing  10,000,000  copies  of  Dr. 
Plumer's  great  pamphlet.       J.  P.  L.  Weems. 
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The  Late  Arthur  D.  Wheeler 

Arthur  Dana  Wheeler  was  born  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  March  2,  1861,  and  died  Aug.  29  at 
his  home  at  Lake  Forest,  III.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Kenosha  high  school  and  at  Lake  Forest 
College  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  college 
class  of  1881.  He  was  married  Dec.  23,  1886, 
to  Miss  Anna  Holt  of  Lake  Forest  and  on  the 
same  day  entered  the  law  firm  of  Williams, 
Holt  and  Wheeler.  He  was  from  1903  to 
1908  president  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  for  the  last  four  years  chairman  of 
its  board  of  directors. 

His  career  as  a  successful  business  man  is 
recorded  in  the  growth  of  Chicago;  his  higher 
and  better  life,  as  a  noble  Christian  citizen, 
is  hidden  in  the  lives  and  the  affections  of 
those  whom  he  loved  and  those  whom  he  in- 
spired. He  salient  characteristics  were  modest 
self-effacement,  heartful  lovingkindness,  clear 
vision,  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  sereneness 
of  manner  and  of  soul,  and  absolute  surrender 
at  the  call  of  duty.  It  was  notable  that  he 
drew  you  out  and  talked  about  you,  and  not 
about  himself.  One  of  his  electric  linesmen 
told  the  writer  that  all  the  boys  liked  their 
president  because  he  met  them  with  a  level 
gaze  and  a  level  friendship,  and  not  as  a 
master.  He  was  one  of  three  college  students 
who  for  a  month  gave  •  daily,  out  of  the 
precious  working  hours,  two  for  the  help  of 
an  instructor  whose  temporary  loss  of  eye- 
sight would  otherwise  have  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  duties. 

In  the  legal  firm  of  which  for  so  many 
years  he  was  an  honored  member  it  fell  to  his 
incisive  and  dispassionate  mind  to  investigate 
and  collocate  and  prepare  the  material  which 
others  should  present,  and  although  at  times 
he  craved  the  forensic  opportunity  he  accepted 
the  less  brilliant  career  with  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, and  he  was  in  that  house,  preeminently, 
not  only  a  councilor  but  a  counselor  and 
adviser  to  all  his  comrades.  His  fairness,  his 
considerateness,  his  courtesy,  his  calm  judg- 
ment never  forsook  him,  and  made  him  a  man 
to  lean  upon  and  to  carry  human  burdens.  And 
this  he  never  shirked,  and  he  carried  them 
with  a  serene  and  smiling  acceptance  which 
completely  concealed  many  a  sacrifice  he  was 
making.  All  men  loved  Arthur  Wheeler  be- 
cause he  loved  all  men. 

A  friend  has  written :  "He  was  so  kindly 
and  so  broad  in  his  views  of  the  faults  of 
others,  and  so  above  those  faults  himself."  He 
was  an  old-fashioned  Christian.  He  loved 
his  Bible,  he  maintained  family  prayers  in  his 
home,  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  personal 
Saviour  in  his  daily  life.  Yet  no  man  more 
than  he  realized  the  twentieth  century  needs  for 
the  church  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  addresses  ever 
made  in  Lake  Forest  was  his  informal  talk 
at  the  midweek  meeting  on  "The  Future  of  the 
Prayer  Meeting."  He  held  the  church  to  its 
charter  as  a  working  church,  bringing  salva- 
tion not  merely  to  the  individual  but  to  society. 
This  was  manifest  in  all  his  agency — in  the 
church,  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  was  a  working  Christian  because  he  was  a 
living  Christian.  And  he  died  as  he  had  lived — 
splendidly  working.  J.  J.  H. 


Rural  Life  Institute  in  Ohio 

A  two  days'  rural  life  institute,  the  first 
in  the  locality,  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Keene  and  Clark,  Coshocton 
county,  Ohio,  the  last  week  of  August.  These 
two  country  or  village  churches  are  nine  miles 
apart  and  are  linked  together  in  one  charge 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  B.  S.  Jones,  who 
lives  at  Keene.  The  purpose  was  to  instruct 
the  people  of  the  community  in  the  modern 
methods  of  rural  church  work  and  of  farming, 
and  to  stimulate  and  help  them  to  a  more  fruit- 
ful and  satisfying  rural  life. 

Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board's  department  of  church  and  country  life 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  church  and  the 
farmer,  discussing  ways  to  vitalize  the  rural 
religious  forces.  R.  A.  Hayne  of  Adena,  Ohio, 
lecturer  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  talked  on  the 
following  subjects  :  "Alfalfa,"  "Improving  Live 
Stock,"  "Properties  of  Various  Kinds  of 
Feeds"  and  a  popular  lecture  on  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Boy." 

The  meetings  at  both  churches  were  well 
attended  and  there  was  much  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people.  The  Grange  and  the 
other  churches  cooperated. 


"It  is  altogether  possible  for  any  country 
church  and  community  to  plan  and  conduct  an 
institute  of  this  kind,"  says  Mr.  McNutt.  "It 
takes  work  and  it  costs  something,  but  it  pays 
larger  dividends  in  helping  to  make  rural  life 
worth  while.  Progress  along  any  line  comes 
through  agitation  and  education.  An  institu- 
tion in  a  community  will  lag,  yes,  will  go  back, 
unless  it  keeps  ever  pressing  on  toward  per- 
fection— lengthening  its  lines  and  strengthen- 
ing its  stakes." 


Two  Intercliurch  Councils  at  Work 

Churches  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  have  organized 
the  Interchurch  Council  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
active  work  in  the  six  departments  suggested 
by  the  movement.  They  have  issued  a  booklet 
containing  their  constitution  and  by-laws, 
names  of  officers,  committees,  etc.,  and  outlines 
of  plans  of  work.  Street  preaching  has  been 
started  under  the  direction  of  the  community 
extension  committee,  and  it  is  intended  shortly 
to  open  a  Bible  institute.  R.  Ames  Mont- 
gomery, D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church,  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  and  in 
special  charge  of  conservation  work. 

The  Interchurch  Association  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  has  also  issued  a  booklet,  setting  forth 
its  objects  as  follows:  i.  To  unite  the  forces 
of  righteousness  in  the  community.  2.  To 
create  or  maintain  a  Christian  conscience  in 
every  department  of  community  life.  3.  To 
foster  and  conserve  the  program  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  to  extend  it  into  other  com- 
munities. 4.  To  perform  the  office  and  supply 
the  needs  of  an  associated  charities.  5.  To 
employ  as  an  executive  officer  an  interchurch 
secretary,  and  to  raise  such  other  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  association. 

In  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  resident 
of  Greensboro  and  a  visitor  from  Mars  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  association  are  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  and  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  movement  are  urged. 


New  York  Bible  Society's  Work 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  August 
number  of  The  Bible  in  New  York,  the  official 
organ  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  66 
Bible  House,  New  York  City: 

Who  will  offer  to  help  us  complete  our  en- 
dowment fund  ?  Over  two  years  ago  Smith 
Ely,  now  deceased,  offered  to  give  dollar  for 
dollar  for  all  that  we  might  raise  toward  a  fund 
of  $200,000.  We  secured  a  total  of  $112,000. 
Who  will  help  us  now  toward  the  remaining 
$88,000? 

We  ought  to  double  our  distribution  of  Scrip- 
tures among  the  immigrants  and  among  the 
sailors.  We  ought  also  to  employ  colporteurs 
to  labor  among  every  nationality  in  the  city. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  a  complete 
house  to  house  canvass  of  New  York  City 
has  been  attempted  in  the  cause  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution. We  would  attempt  such  a  canvass 
immediately  if  we  had  the  funds,  and  thereby 
we  would  render  the  most  definite  assistance 
possible  to  every  church  and  pastor  in  the  city. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  is  the  only 
society  having  for  its  sole  work  Bible  distribu- 
tion in  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York.  We 
are  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  forty  lan- 
guages and  in  raised  type  to  the  blind.  During 
the  month  of  July  our  distribution  of  Scrip- 
ture was  the  largest  ever  made  in  a  single 
month  in  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York. 

Will  you  help  us  supply  the  Bible  to  the  mul- 
titudes at  our  doors  that  are  destitute  of  the 
book  ? 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  John  C.  West, 
president ;  James  H.  Schmelzel,  treasurer ;  Rev. 
George  William  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  general  secre- 
tary. 


Presbyterians  at  Southwest  Assembly 

The  summer  assembly  at  Hollister,  Mo.,  had 
a  record-breaking  session.  Attendants  came 
from  sixteen  states  and  two  foreign  countries. 

The  dormitory  of  Westport  Avenue  church 
of  Kansas  City  was  ready  the  first  day  and 
thirty-two  members  found  comfort  there.  The 
idea  of  churches  and  other  organizations  hav- 
ing headquarters  on  the  assembly  grounds  is 
growing  in  favor.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  persons  registered,  compared  with  774  last 
year  and  560  in  1910. 


The  program  as  advertised  was  carried  out  in 
the  main  and  the  substitutes  for  absentees  were 
unusually  acceptable.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt  brought 
a  message  fresh  from  his  tour  in  the  Orient. 
Clair  S.  Adams  spoke  on  the  rural  church. 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw's  place  was  most  ac- 
ceptably filled  by  Dr.  R.  B.  A.  McBride  of 
Leavenworth.  The  daily  morning  Bible  hour 
and  sunset  services  by  Dr.  James  I.  Vance  met 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Miss 
Anna  Stringfield  gave  a  reading  from  "The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  to  the  largest  audience 
ever  assembled  on  the  grounds.  The  original 
of  "Aunt  Molly"  sat  on  the  platform.  The 
reading,  prepared  by  the  father  of  the  reader, 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  The 
young  people's  conference  under  the  skillful 
supervision  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Hall  presented  an 
exceptionally  strong  faculty  and  did  good  work. 
One  hundred  young  people  were  on  the  paid 
registration  roll. 


Teacher  Training  in  the  Northwest 

Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland  are  to  lead 
oft'  in  the  teacher  training  campaign  announced 
for  two  months  following  Sept.  15.  They  are 
to  have  "teacher  training  weeks"  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Seattle  Sept.  15-22,  Tacoma 
Sept.  22-29,  Portland  Oct.  20-27.  In  these 
cities  other  denominations  will  cooperate  with 
Presbyterians  in  the  work  of  "educationalizing 
the  Sunday  school,"  and  educational  superin- 
tendents of  various  denominations  will  do  team 
work.  Rev.  J.  H.  Matthews,  Congregational,  is 
chief  of  staff  at  Seattle;  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams, 
Presbyterian,  at  Tacoma ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Spring- 
ston.    Baptist,   at  Portland. 

The  first  Sunday  is  to  be  known  as  "teacher 
training  day"  in  all  the  churches,  pastors 
preaching  on  the  church's  duty  of  training  edu- 
cational leaders.  Monday  conferences  will  be 
held  with  pastors  and  superintendents.  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  three  simultaneous  teacher 
training  institutes  will  be  held.  They  will 
begin  at  4  p.  m.  and  run  through  till  9,  an 
hour  being  given  to  luncheon.  Thursday  the 
campaign  is  to  be  carried  into  the  local 
churches,  a  conference  taking  the  prayer  meet- 
ing hour.  Friday  night  denominational  rallies 
will  be  held.  The  second  Sunday  is  to  have 
a  general  rally  at  3  p.  m. 

Strong  committees  in  each  city  are  at  work 
on  the  local  arrangements.  These  are  :  Seat- 
tle, E.  S.  Trimble ;  Tacoma,  T.  W.  Lane,  D.  D. ; 
Portland,  Benjamin  Young,  D.  D.  The  educa- 
tional superintendents  are  being  assisted  by 
denominational  subcommittees.  Among  Pres- 
byterians the  following  are  stirring  up  interest : 
Seattle,  W.  O.  Forbes,  D.  D. ;  S.  E.  Wingate 
and  Rev.  W.  W.  Edmondson ;  Tacoma,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Mixsell  and  F.  Beebe ;  Portland,  J.  V. 
Milligan,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Hays  and  Rev. 
J.  R.  Landsborough. 

In  all  these  places,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
campaign  among  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
district,  the  object  is  to  create  such  interest 
in  the  whole  subject  of  teacher  training  that 
the  workers  will  set  about  the  organization  of 
classes  for  the  proper  training  of  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young.  In  Presbyterian  churches  the  appeal 
will  be  made  not  only  to  the  Sunday  school 
workers  but  to  the  sessions.  The  educational 
superintendent  has  held  conferences  with  most 
of  the  committees  and  missionaries  of  the 
several  presbyteries.  It  is  planned  to  offer  to 
the  pastor  and  the  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ent in  every  church  the  help  of  an  outside 
speaker.  Indications  point  to  hundreds  of  such 
conferences  in  churches,  from  the  very  largest 
down  to  the  unorganized  missions.  Rev.  A. 
M.  Williams  is  the  Presbyterian  educational 
superintendent. 


California's  Sunday  and  Gambling  Bills 

A  friendly  criticism  of  the  pending  bill  to 
abolish  unnecessary  Sunday  labor  in  California, 
for  the  passage  of  which  pastors  have  been 
asked  to  circulate  petitions,  has  been  made  in 
an  eminently  respectable  quarter,  and  has 
served  to  draw  a  reply  from  Dr  G.  L.  Tufts  of 
Berkeley,  superintendent  of  the  Weekly  Rest 
Day  League.  After  defending  the  wording 
of  the  bill  Dr.  Tufts  discusses  the  question  of 
whether  the  bill  is  worth  while. 

He  says :  "  'Is  it  worth  while'  to  close  every 
saloon  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the 
state  from  Saturday  midnight  to  Sunday  mid- 
night, which  would  practically  mean  till  Mon- 
day morning? 

"  'Is  it  worth  while'  to  close  by  state  law  the 
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exhibits  of  the  Panama  exposition  on  the  Amer- 
ican Sabbath  day  and  display  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  a  dry  and  closed  metropolis  on  this  day? 

"  'Is  it  worth  while'  to  close  the  mills  and 
factories  and  mines  and  gold  dredgers  and  con- 
structive works  and  give  the  many  toilers  now 
held  on  duty  at  unnecessary  work  a  chance  to 
rest  and  worship  if  they  will  ? 

"  'Is  it  worth  while'  to  secure  for  every  man 
and  woman  who  is  a  slave  to  seven  days'  toil 
a  weekly  rest  day  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature? 

"  'Is  it  worth  while,'  in  short,  to  let  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  weary  toilers  of  our  state  in 
all  kinds  of  callings  understand  that  the 
churches  stand  for  human  rights  and  will  help 
them  solve  their  righteous  problems  and  thus 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  churches  and 
the  masses?" 

California  is  also  confronted  with  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  reopen  racetrack  gambling.  An 
initiative  petition  bearing  over  59,000  names 
has  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  call- 
ing for  a  vote  on  this  question  at  the  coming 
November  election.  The  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  method  of  betting  used  in  France 
and  Kentucky  by  which  a  bet  is  recorded  by  a 
machine  instead  of  by  a  bookmaker — the  pari- 
mutuel  machine,  so  called.  If  this  bill  should 
receive  a  majority  vote  the  hard  fought  victory 
of  1909  for  the  abolition  of  gambling  will  be 
lost  and  the  state  will  again  be  cursed  by  this 
particular  variety  of  gambling.  Every  pulpit 
in  the  state  has  been  asked  to  attack  this  enemy 
of  society.  The  Weekly  Rest  Day  League  is 
also  interested  in  opposing  the  gamblers. 


Dr.  Landrith  to  Head  Ward  Seminary 

Dr.  Ira  Landrith,  whose  highly  successful 
service  as  president  of  Belmont  College,  Nash- 
ville, is  well  known  through  the  country,  is 
to  become  the  head  of  Ward  Seminary. 

Ward  Seminary  has  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able career  in  Nashville  and  is  now  to  enter 
on  a  new  epoch.  A  beautiful  site  recently 
secured,  covering  four  city  blocks  and  to  be 
still  further  enlarged,  will  provide  ample  space 
for  a  campus  and  group  of  buildings  of  the 
most  modern  type.  In  all,  approximately  $500,- 
000  will  be  represented  in  the  equipment  of  the 
institution  and  the  capital  already  subscribed 
will  make  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
school  commanding  the  best  talent  in  its 
faculty.  Dr.  Landrith,  who  will  be  president, 
M'ill  have  direction  of  the  new  development,  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  Blanton,  the  present  head  of  Ward 
Seminary,  will  become  vice-president  and  chair- 
man of  the  faculty.  The  new  equipment  will 
be  ready  before  September,  19 13. 


New  President  for  Blackburn 

William  Mestrezat  Hudson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
has  been  chosen  president  of  Blackburn  Uni- 
versity, Carlinville,  111.  Dr.  Hudson  comes  to 
Blackburn  from  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
served  the  college  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus 
for  four  years  as  president.  His  work  in  that 
institution  was  very  successful.  Dr.  Hudson 
is  a  comparatively  young  man.  His  residence 
and  studies  abroad,  his  relationship  with  the 
Swiss  preachers  and  theologians  of  the  Mestre- 
zat family,  his  experiences  as  pastor,  college 
professor  and  president,  his  Christian  faith,  his 
delight  in  teaching  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
branches  of  his  department  (that  of  psychol- 
ogy) and  his  desire  to  train  the  young  people 
under  his  charge  in  Christian  living  as  well 
as  thinking — these  all  point  to  great  efficiency 
and  prophesy  growth  and  prosperity  for  Black- 
burn. ';  A. 


Out  of  the  Glass  Jar 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  in  New  York,  I 
called  upon  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  who  was 
much  interested  in  our  Gig  Harbor  mission. 
Three  months  later  Dr.  Paxton  wrote  that  a 
woman  member  of  his  congregation  (to  whom 
he  had  spoken  of  our  need  upon  her  deathbed) 
had  requested  him  to  take  a  glass  jar  from 
the  mantel  shelf  in  which  she  had  deposited 
a  little  cash  occasionally.  He  found  $175, 
which,  by  the  dying  woman's  request,  was  sent 
us  as  a  nucleus  fund  toward  a  mission  church 
building.  This  was  deposited  in  a  Tacoma 
bank  and,  with  accumulated  interest,  is  now 
$275.  This  has  been  increased  to  $500  by  the 
exertions  of  the  people,  so  that  with  $500 
from  the  Erection  Board  and  $300  extra  our 
building  will  be  assured. 


As  an  honorably  retired  home  missionary  of 
thirty-eight  years'  service  in  frontier  work, 
during  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing voluntary  and  gratuitous  mission  services 
at  Gig  Harbor,  the  community  being  too  poor 
to  support  a  minister.  Fifteen  years  or  so  ago 
our  Home  Board  occupied  the  field,  then,  owing 
to  great  depression,  abandoned  it.  We  have 
worshiped  in  dance  halls,  schoolhouses  and 
kitchens. 

I  now  venture  to  ask  whether  some  church 
disposing  of  its  old  bell  would  be  disposed  to 
donate  such  to  us,  we  paying  the  freight 
charges,  or  even  something  for  the  bell? 

Thomas  J.  Weekes. 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


York  Church  Engages  a  "Pastor  of  Music"— Dr. 
John  Grant  Newman  Enters  Upon  His  New 
Pastorate  at  Chambers-Wylle. 

Through  the  contributions  of  three  women 
of  the  congregation  First  church  of  York,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Tuttle  pastor,  is  enabled  to  engage  a 
deaconess.  Miss  Emily  P.  Wilson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Deaconess  House  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia.  She 
has  already  entered  upon  her  duties.  The 
session  has  also  called  to  the  service  of  the 
church  as  director  of  music  Arthur  Bates  Jen- 
nings, Jr.,  of  New  York.  He  becomes  prac- 
tically a  "pastor  in  music,"  seeking  to  make  it 
in  every  department  of  the  church  a  religious 
influence  and  opportunity  for  spiritual  develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  John  Grant  Newman,  pastor-elect  of 
Chambers- Wylie  Memorial  church,  has  entered 
upon  the  work  and  sent  forth  a  pastoral  letter. 
Large  congregations  attended  his  first  services 
on  Sept.  I.  As  an  innovation  both  pastor  and 
assistant  pastor.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Brown,  appeared 
in  clerical  gowns. 

Rev.  Thomas  Knox  of  Cincinnati  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  Fourth  church  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day. It  was  announced  that  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve 
of  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  pastor-elect,  would 
assume  charge  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 

Richardson  Memorial  church  has  completed 
its  manse  and  Sunday  school  building.  The 
first  has  been  occupied  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  O. 
G.  McDowell,  and  the  Sunday  school  held  its 
first  session  in  its  new  rooms  Sept.  i.  Work 
is  proceeding  on  the  new  and  handsome  church 
building. 

Belfast  Pastor  Revisits  the  City 

Dr.  William  Patterson,  formerly  pastor  of 
Bethany  church,  now  of  Cooke's  church,  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  who  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
this  country,  suppled  the  pulpit  of  Central- 
North  Broad  Street  church  the  first  Sunday 
of  September  and  spoke  at  the  closing  con- 
ference at  Lemon  Hill,  comparing  conditions 
in  American,  Canadian  and  English  cities.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  home  rule 
bill,  to  which  the  main  body  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland  are  opposed,  is  getting  farther  away 
from  success. 

A  service  in  memory  of  General  Booth, 
largely  attended,  was  held  at  Lemon  Hill  the 
first  Sunday  afternoon  of  September.  Colonel 
R.  E.  Holz  of  the  Salvation  Army  delivered 
a  eulogy.  Tributes  were  read  from  Presi- 
dent Taft,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg.  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey. 
Among  the  ministers  who  made  addresses  were 
Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of  Union  Tabernacle 
church.  Dr.  E.  H.  Delk  of  the  Lutheran  church 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Ely. 

St.  Paul's  church  has  engaged  as  musical 
director  L.  Carroll  Beckel,  for  eighteen  years 
organist  in  First  church  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
He  is  organizing  a  choir  to  consist  of  at  least 
ten  voices  of  merit.  Special  musical  services 
will  be  held,  as  heretofore,  on  the  first  Sun- 
day evening  of  each  month.  Mr.  Beckel  is  a 
devoted  Christian  worker. 

A  committee  of  forty  prominent  Methodist 
laymen  are  engaged  in  raising  a  fund  of  $40,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  residence  for  Bishop 
Berry  and  his  family. 

Reception  to  Veteran  Dr.  Tully 

Dr.  David  Tully,  the  veteran  minister  of 
Chester  Presbytery,  was  given  an  informal  re- 
ception and  supper  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
94th  birthday  by  Media  church,  of  which  he  is 
pastor-emeritus. 

H.  P.  Ford  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,    an    elder    of    Hollond  Memorial 


church,  is  privileged  to  have  as  a  member  of 
his  household  a  centenarian,  Augustine  W. 
Cromwell,  who  is  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Ford.  Mr.  Cromwell  celebrated  recently  his 
1 00th  birthday,  on  which  he  received  a  number 
of  callers  and  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  of 
fruits  and  flowers  from  friends. 

Bethesda  church  has  lost  by  death  one  of  its 
faithful  elders,  W.  H.  Lamon.  He  was  in  his 
83d  year.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
civil  war. 

Upper  Octoraro  church  of  Chester  Presby- 
tery, nearly  200  years  old,  has  extended  a 
hearty  call  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bruce  of  Morris, 
111.,  and  voted  to  increase  the  salary  by  $200. 

T.  L.  Fretz,  an  elder  of  Bethel  church  and  a 
licentiate  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  preached 
in  Gaston  church  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Fretz  is 
superintendent  of  the  mission  workers'  band 
which  during  the  summer  gave  outings  to  3,000 
poor  people  and  conducted  forty-two  services 
in  ten  of  the  different  denominations.  As  mis- 
sionary also  to  the  Rescue  Home,  which  he 
founded,  and  which  he  has  served  for  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Fretz  has  been  a  helper  to  many 
of  the  poor  and  distressed.       W.  P.  White. 


A  New  Single  Standard  League 

Social  purity  receives  a  strong  impetus  when- 
ever there  is  organized  support  behind  it.  In 
America  another  movement  has  started  to  this 
end,  the  White  Cross  Single  Standard  League 
of  America,  with  Rev.  W.  T.  Allan,  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  church,  Jacksonville, 
Ala.,  as  chairman.  The  league  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  White  Cross  League  founded 
in  England  in  1891  and  the  One  Divine  Stand- 
ard Brotherhood  of  America  founded  in  1909 
by  Mr.  Allan.  Officially  now  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  White  Cross  League  of  England,  of  which 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are 
presidents,  and  which  has  spread  to  include 
30,000  members  in  Germany ;  also,  it  is  an 
auxiliary  of  the  World's  Purity  Federation,  of 
which  B.  S.  Steadwell  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  is 
president. 

The  league's  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the 
equally  binding  obligation  of  the  moral  life 
upon  man  and  woman  alike,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment. "It  aims  not  only  to  reclaim  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  gone  astray,  but  to  take  the 
boy  from  infancy  and  train  him  in  the  same 
standard  of  morality  as  his  little  sister.  Also 
to  gradually  abolish  the  existing  double  stand- 
ard for  men  and  women  and  replace  it  with 
the  one  divine  standard  for  both." 

The  administration  of  the  league's  work  is 
to  be  through  chapters,  which  Mr.  Allan  is 
organizing  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  over  the 
country.  The  chapter  organization  is  three- 
fold :  A  general  committee  of  men  and  women, 
without  regard  for  religious  affiliations,  in 
every  large  city ;  local  chapters  of  men  and 
women  separately  in  every  community ;  a 
supreme  chapter  made  up  of  delegates  of  men 
and  women  from  local  chapters  to  consult 
and  arrange  for  the  general  good.  All  chapters 
are  to  meet  when  and  where  the  members 
please.  Headquarters  of  the  league  are  now 
at  Jacksonville,  Ala. 


Federal  Council  to  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  second  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  will  be  held  in  Chicago  Dec.  4-10. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  council  in  1908 
the  thirty-two  denominations  composing  it  have 
held  together  and  the  gathering  at  Chicago 
is  expected  to  present  an  unbroken  line.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  program,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold,  in  connection  with  the  quadrennial, 
conferences  of  representatives  of  the  theological 
seminaries,  of  the  various  interdenominational 
movements  and  organizations,  of  representa- 
tives of  local  city  and  state  federations,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  social  service  commissions  and 
departments  of  various  denominations,  a  con- 
ference on  country  and  rural  life  problems  and 
of  college  representatives. 


Princetoh  Seminary  Opens  Sept.  20 

The  loist  session  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  will  open  at  11  a.  m.  on  Friday,  Sept. 
20,  with  service  in  Miller  chapel.  The  opening 
address  will  be  made  by  J.  Gresham  Machen, 
A.  M.,  instructor  in  New  Testament. 

Matriculation  of  new  students  and  drawing 
for  choice  of  rooms  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  19. 
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Cincinnati  and  Its  Environs 


Visiting  Ministers  Make  Vacation  Time  Nota- 
ble—Sunday School  Teachers'  Institute- A 
Clerical  Wedding. 

Cincinnati  Presbyterians  face  an  autumn 
crowded  with  opportunities.  Some  churches 
have  vacant  pulpits.  North  and  Evanston 
churches  are  still  prosecuting  their  search  for 
successors  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Revennaugh 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Parks  respectively. 

Vacation  days  have  not  had  the  usual  marked 
effect  upon  attendance.  In  some  of  the  subur- 
ban churches  the  congregations  have  maintained 
high  standards  and  the  attendance  at  midweek 
meetings,  largely  conducted  by  laymen  in  the 
absence  of  pastors,  has  been  surprisingly  large. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Farr  Becomes  Dean 

Interest  in  Sunday  school  work  remains  at 
the  top  notch  and  Norwood  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  an  every-Sunday  attendance 
which  has  averaged  about  100  in  excess  of  the 
figure  recorded  a  year  ago.  Rev.  Selby  F. 
Vance  retires  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Institute  this  fall,  but 
his  successor  will  be  a  fellow  associate  from 
Lane — Rev.  F.  K.  Farr.  Organized  work  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  Hamilton  county  is  show- 
ing splendid  gains. 

One  suburban  incident  of  more  than  usual 
interest  was  the  rededication  Aug.  25  of  the 
Pleasant  Run  church.  A  number  of  city  folks 
ran  out  to  celebrate  with  the  membership  their 
acquisition  of  a  modern  church. 

Another  happy  little  surprise  was  furnished 
by  Springdale  church,  whose  pastor.  Rev. 
Adolph  Lehmann,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Luella 
H.  Pfaff,  one  of  his  congregation. 

The  Coming  and  Going 

The  usual  summer  coming  and  going  of  the 
clerics  has  given  opportunity  for  seeing  many 
old  familiar  faces  in  pulpits  and  making  new 
acquaintances.  During  the  absence  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Shields  in  Virginia  Norwood  has 
heard  Rev.  Jesse  M.  Tidball  of  Minonk,  111.; 
Rev.  A.  E.  Shieds  of  Defiance  and  Dr.  Edward 
Nock.  Rev.  C.  D.  Dubois  of  Okmulgee,  Okla., 
occupied  Evanston  pulpit  Sept.  i  and  on  that 
day  Rev.  Frank  H.  Given  of  Springfield,  111., 
was  heard  at  Trinity,  Rev.  Lewis  Earle  Lee  of 
Ironton  by  his  old  charge.  North,  and  Rev. 
C.  G.  Wilkinson  of  Bucyrus  at  Westminster, 
which  gave  welcome  Sept.  i  to  the  new  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Joseph  Hackney  Colclough  of  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  Frederic  Goss,  the  author-min- 
ister of  Avondale,  is  home  from  his  cottage 
at  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Rev.  Charles 
Lewis  Neibel  of  Mount  Auburn,  who  has  been 
playing  tennis  in  Rhode  Island,  soon  returns 
from  the  East.  Rev.  Frank  N.  McMillin  of 
First  Walnut  Hills  has  come  back  to  work 
with  renewed  vigor.  Rev.  W.  L.  Whallon  of 
Zanesville,  who  has  been  spending  all  his  vaca- 
tion at  his  old  home,  was  welcomed  by  his 
old  home  church,  occupying  the  Woyming  pul- 
pit. While  Rev.  Donald  M.  Grant  is  doing 
vacation  evangelistic  work  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  the  Clifton  pulpit  has  been 
occupied  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Walker. 

Ren   Mulford,  Jr. 


Carnegie  Hall  Rally  of  the  Evangelistic 
Committee 

To  close  the  tent,  open  air  and  shop  cam- 
paign carried  on  during  the  summer  months 
by  the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York 
City,  a  converts'  rally  will  be  held  in  Carne- 
gie hall  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Sept.  16. 
Stephen  Baker,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Man- 
hattan and  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  pre- 
side. There  will  be  an  address,  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Goodell  and  a  review  of  the  season's  work  by 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
committee.  A  chorus  of  500  voices  will  lead 
the  singing  of  the  campaign  hymns.  Testi- 
monies will  be  given  by  men  and  women  who 
have  been  converted  during  the  summer. 
Lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  appreciate  the 
groups  of  foreigners  representing  nine  nationali- 
ties, to  be  seated  in  different  sections  of  the 
auditorium,  bearing  banners  indicating  the  cen- 
ter from  which  they  came.  Lovers  of  the  city 
and  its  fair  name  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 
atheists  and  anarchists  and  gangsters  and  gun- 
men who  have  been  redeemed  to  better  lives 
through  the  labors  of  the  committee. 

Going  to  132  centers,  preaching  in  ten  lan- 


guages, the  organization  has  made  its  influence 
far-reaching  and  inclusive.  Through  their 
young  people's  societies,  brotherhoods  and  other 
departments  no  fewer  than  156  churches  have 
cooperated  with  the  committee  in  open  air 
meetings,  held  usually  on  Sunday  evenings,  in 
some  instances  on  midweek  evenings,  generally 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  church, 
in  many  cases  on  the  church  grounds. 

Admission  to  the  rally  will  be  by  ticket  only. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  tents  and  other 
centers,  from  pastors  of  churches,  or  by  ap- 
plication to  headquarters,  541  Lexington  ave- 
nue. 


With  the  Detroit  Churches 


Central  Church  to  Hold  Farewell  Service  in  Its 
Old  Building  Next  Sunday- Death  of  livan- 
gelist  H.  O.  Wills. 

Central  church  will  hold  its  farewell  services 
in  the  old  building  in  Farmer  street  on  Sept. 
15,  preparatory  to  moving  into  the  former 
Second  Avenue  church  property  in  Grand  River 
avenue,  which  is  being  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  The  pipe  organ, 
which  was  formerly  owned  by  First  church,  has 
been  offered  to  the  Highland  Park  church. 
Most  of  the  furniture  is  to  be  stored,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  be  available  for  the  new 
building  to  be  erected  on  Grand  and  Hamilton 
boulevards,  to  be  known  as  Second  church. 

One  of  the  best  known  characters  of  Detroit 
for  many  years  was  Evangelist  H.  O.  Wills. 
Twenty  years  ago  his  evangelistic  wagon  was 
seen  on  the  streets  and  always  drew  a  crowd. 
When  his  health  would  not  permit  this  kind 
of  worK  he  turned  his  attention  to  holding 
prison  services,  which  he  continued  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
recently.  He  was  a  factor  in  the  religious  and 
moral  history  of  Detroit  for  forty  years.  Tracy 
McGregor  of  McGregor  Institute,  by  the  dying 
wish  of  Mr.  Wills,  conducted  the  funeral 
services. 

Memorial  services  in  honor  of  General  Booth 
were  held  Sunday,  Sept.  i,  at  the  army  citadel, 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  army  and  attended 
by  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  army  has  done 
great  things  in  Detroit. 

The  committee  on  program  for  the  Synod 
of  Michigan,  of  which  Harry  R.  Stark,  D.  D., 
of  Saginaw  is  chairman,  held  its  final  meeting 
at  Fort  Street  church  house  Sept.  11.  This 
meeting  was  of  unusual  importance,  because 
it  had  to  plan  also  for  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Alma  College  and  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  president.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell.  The 
program  committee  is  trying  to  decrease  the 
m.ere  routine  business  and  add  to  the  inspira- 
tional and  educational  value  of  the  synod. 

Most  of  the  pastors  are  resuming  their  reg- 
ular work.  Dr.  J.  M.  Barkley  returned  to 
Forest  Avenue  church  Sept.  i,  as  did  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Vance  to  First  church.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Pence  returned  to  Fort  Street  Sept.  8.  West- 
minster church  will  be  supplied  by  distinguished 
visiting  preachers  for  the  next  few  months 
in  the  absence  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Clark  in  Europe. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Jaquess  of  Trumbull  Avenue  church 
was  almost  the  only  pastor  who  declined  to 
take  a  vacation  this  summer.  Dr.  Ira  Land- 
rith  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dr.  Jacobs  of 
Houston,  Texas,  were  heard  by  large  audiences 
at  Fort  Street,  First  and  Central  churches. 

William  R.  Newell  of  Chicago  gave  his  lec- 
tures at  Central  church  Sept.  5  to  8  on  "The 
Four  Jerusalems." 

Labor  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber, came  too  early  and  in  too  heated  a  season 
to  be  duly  obser^-ed  in  Detroit;  but  several  of 
the  pastors  observed  the  occasion  by  suggest- 
ing in  suitable  discourses  how  ready  the  church 
is  to  be  the  true  friend  of  labor  and  to  act 
as  opportunity  may  occur  as  mediator  in  pos- 
sible disputes. 

The  Detroit  Journal  publishes  every  Satur- 
day a  sermonette  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Barkley  on  some 
helpful  topic,  not  political.  His  more  recent 
themes  have  treated  of  Jesus  in  the  humanities, 
the  missions,  the  art,  music  and  literature  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  N.  J.  Corey,  for  many  years  the  organist 
of  Fort  Street  church,  has  given  lectures  in 
Colorado  this  summer  at  Boulder  for  the  third 
season.  He  has  been  at  Bay  View  assembly 
for  four  seasons.  His  free  organ  recitals  have 
been  an  institution  in  the  city  for  a  long  time. 

William  Bryant. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap.'* 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 

Black  Hills  Young  People  Meet 

Young  people  of  the  Black  Hills  have  just 
closed  a  conference  at  Sylvan  Lake.  The  object 
was  the  training  of  young  people  for  Christian 
service.  Mornings  were  given  up  to  study, 
with  classes  as  follows :  Rev.  J.  A.  Altvater 
of  Spearfish,  "The  Life  of  Christ" ;  Dr.  French, 
president  of  Huron  College,  "Biblical  Intro- 
duction" ;  Rev.  D.  M.  Brown  of  Newall,  "Per- 
sonal Work" ;  Rev.  D.  D.  Tallman  of  Hot 
Springs,  "Foreign  Missions" ;  E.  M.  Hoffman 
of  Hot  Springs,  "Teacher  Training" ;  Rev. 
H.  H.  Rottman,  international  Christian  En- 
deavor worker,  "Christian  Endeavor  Methods." 
Afternoons  were  devoted  to  recreation  and  the 
evenings  to  lectures  of  a  popular  nature. 

Dr.  French  gave  a  lecture  on  Tennyson.  Dr. 
C.  C.  O'Hera,  president  of  the  State  School 
of  Mines,  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  the 
geology  of  South  Dakota.  Rev.  H.  H.  Rott- 
man spoke  on  young  people's  work  in  other 
lands.  A  committee  was  appointed,  with  E.  M. 
Hoffman  of  Hot  Springs  as  chairman,  to  ar- 
range for  another  conference  next  year  and 
suggest  plans  for  a  permanent  organization. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Open  Air  Services  at  Jefferson  Park  Church 
Meet  with  Most  Encouraging  Success -Con- 
vention of  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood. 

The  open  air  meetings  which  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Martin  began  early  in  July  in  connection 
with  his  work  at  Jefferson  Park  church  have 
struck  a  popular  chord  with  the  West  side  com- 
munity in  which  this  old  church  has  stood 
as  a  beacon  light.  Mr.  Martin  found  the  sum- 
mer time  most  favorable  for  gospel  work. 
Audiences  which  have  attended  this  open  air 
service  held  each  Sunday  evening  on  the  lawn 
and  street  bordering  on  the  park  have  grown 
until  800  is  not  an  unusual  number  joining 
in  the  gospel  hymns,  which  are  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  the  stereopticon.  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  assisted  by  other  ministers  and  church 
workers,  among  them  Dr.  A.  B.  Marshall, 
president  of  Omaha  Theological  Seminary. 
Xeighborhood  prejudice  is  being  broken  down 
through  these  open  air  services.  Many  who 
never  get  inside  the  church  building  hear  the 
gospel.  One  evening  fifteen  raised  their  hands 
in  response  to  the  pastor's  call  to  lead  better 
lives.  No  offerings  have  been  taken.  These 
services  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
weather  permits. 

Work  on  the  remodeling  of  the  old  church 
building  began  last  Monday  when  workmen 
began  to  tear  down  the  towers.    The  audience 


succeeded  on  Oct.  i  by  Harry  S.  Moore.  Mr. 
Moore  is  on1;  of  the  oldest  attaches  of  the  state 
house  in  Springfield.  He  went  there  in  1898 
as  a  clerk  in  the  adjutant  general's  office  under 
Adjutant  General  Reece.  In  1901  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Jack- 
sonville, where  he  served  as  head  bookkeeper. 
In  1906  he  was  returned  to  Springfied  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  old  board  of  charities. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown,  pastor-elect  of  Lake 
View  church,  began  his  labors  Sept.  i.  Mr. 
Brown  comes  from  East  End  church  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Prayer  for  the  Public  Schools 

Chicago  Presbyterian  pastors  on  Sept.  8  in 
most  of  the  churches  joined  in  the  worldwide 
simultaneous  prayers  for  free  education  and 
the  advance  of  public  schools  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  National  Reform-  Association. 
This  is  a  part  of  a  general  movement  which 
will  culminate  in  the  second  world's  citizens' 
conference  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  begin- 
ning June  29  next  year. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  church,  36th  street  and  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  street  car 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  Dr.  Wil- 
son had  been  for  twenty-three  years  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  and  had  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard. 

The  norma!  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
trainers   for  "The   World   in   Chicago"  begin 
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Auditors  at  Open  Air  Service  Outside 

Evening 

room  will  be  cut  in  two  with  a  partition,  the 
west  half  serving  as  the  audience  room.  The 
east  half  will  be  made  into  two  floors.  The 
upper  one  to  be  used  for  industrial  classes,  the 
lower  one  for  neighborhood  work  and  church 
offices.  The  basement  will  be  enlarged  by  rais- 
ing the  present  floor  and  also  by  excavating 
for  gymnasium  and  manual  training  rooms. 

Endeavor  Convention  Sept.  20-21 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Chicago  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union  will  be  held  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Sept. 
20-21,  in  the  Northwestern  University  building. 
Lake  and  Dearborn  streets.  The  convention 
theme  is  "Efficient,  Effective  Endeavor."  A 
strong  representation  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  announced  by  the  program  commit- 
ree  in  Doctors  John  Timothy  Stone,  Cleland 
B.  McAfee,  George  B.  Saft'ord  and  Parley  E. 
Zartmann.  From  other  Chicago  churches  are 
Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Kindred. 
Local  Endeavor  leaders  and  field  secretaries 
will  also  be  heard.  Every  phase  of  Christian 
Endeavor  activity  will  be  covered  in  the  con- 
ferences. Walter  R.  Mee,  state  president,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  convention. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Episcopal, 
which  was  organized  in  St.  James  church,  Cass 
and  Huron  streets,  in  1883  held  its  annual 
convention  in  this  city  beginning  Wednesday, 
Sept.  4,  and  continuing  five  days.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  gave  over  its  men's  dormi- 
tories, halls  and  commons  to  the  men  and 
boys  of  St.  Andrew.  A  community  brotherhood 
was  formed  out  of  the  i,ooo  and  more  dele- 
gates. They  issued  a  daily  paper.  Every  state 
in  the  union  was  represented,  as  well  as  some 
foreign  countries. 

Welshmen  Entertain  Dr.  Jones 

Welsh  Presbyterians  of  the  city  entertained 
J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.  D.,  ex-moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  last  week. 
Dr.  Jones  preached  in  Hebron  Welsh  church 
Sept.  I. 

The  James  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men, 
located  at  360  Garfield  boulevard,  is  changing 
superintendents.  Walter  C.  Graves,  the  first 
superintendent,  has  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  Julius  Rosenwald's  charities.     He  will  be 


Jefferson  Park  Cliurch  the  Last  Sunday 
iu  Angus! 

on  Sept.  16,  and  those  churches  whose  ap- 
pointments of  secretaries  and  trainers  are  not 
made  previous  to  the  completion  of  this  normal 
work  will  be  barred  from  active  participation 
in  the  exposition.  Interested  friends  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  "The  World  in  Chicago" 
just  now  by  making  sure  that  their  own 
churches  have  made  these  appointments  and 
forwarded  them  to  I.  W.  Baker,  secretary,  iq 
South  La  Salle  street. 

Buena  Memorial  church  added  twenty-one 
members  last  Sunday,  thus  bringing  the  total 
well  over  the  500  mark.  Rev.  Henry  Hepburn 
returned  from  a  ten  weeks'  trip  abroad  in  time 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  the  first  two  Sabbaths  of 
September. 

Presbytery  met  in  a  called  meeting  Monday 
morning.  R.  D.  Scott,  D.  D.,  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  at  Harvey  to  accept  a  call 
as  copastor  with  Rev.  N.  B.  Barr  at  Olivet 
Memorial  church.  Rev.  H.  S.  Brown  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  and 
accepted  the  call  of  Lake  View  church.  In- 
stallation will  take  place  Sept.  26  and  Doc- 
tors E.  P.  Hill,  G.  N.  Luccock  and  James 
Frothingham  were  named  to  take  part.  Rep- 
resentatives of  Presbytery  to  take  part  in  the 


Women  cannot  keep  a  secret,  we 
are  told.  Men  can  —  but  they 
don't. 

Listen,  here's  one:  Did  you  ever 
guess  that  advertising  is  nothing 
more  than  the  telling  of  business 
secrets.''  Well,  that's  just  what 
it  is. 

Imagine!  In  Paris,  the  fashion 
experts  are  working  in  secret  to 
create  new  styles.  The  mills  of 
the  world  are  whirring  in  quiet  to 
produce  new  fabrics. 

Chemists,  inventors,  engineers, 
economists  —  all  are  striving 
secretly  to  add  something  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  good,  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Then — after  they  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded, you  will  hear  of  it  FIRST 
through  their  advertisements. 
Read  them — heed  them,  and  you 
will  be  in  touch  with  the  world's 
progress. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


installation  of  H.  G.  Jenkinson,  D.  D.,  at 
Arlington  Heights  on  Sept.  15  will  be  Doctors 
Zenos,  Carrier  and  Frothingham.  Joseph  L. 
Kennedy  of  Forty-First  Street  church  and 
Benjamin  F.  Pickering  of  Third  church  were 
received  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  E.  N. 
Ware,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  moderator  of  Har- 
vey church. 

The  ministers'  association  met  last  Monday 
under  the  chairmanship  of  President  Clarke. 
The  civic  parade  to  take  place  on  Sept.  28 
was  heartily  indorsed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  upon  the  suggestion  of  E.  J.  Davis, 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Anti-Saloon 
League,  stating  that  too  early  an  alignment  of 
voters  for  the  coming  election  might  endanger 
the  success  of  the  temperance  forces,  and  there- 
fore recommending  a  policy  of  delay  until 
definitely  based  advice  may  be  afforded  by  the 
.^nti-Saloon  League. 


Increases  at  Dubuque  Seminary 

Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary  was 
formally  opened  on  Sept.  4  with  an  address 
by  the  president.  The  enrollment  this  year 
shows  a  substantial  increase  in  numbers.  Pro- 
fessor P.  W.  Knuth  of  Lennox  College,  Hopkin- 
ton,  Iowa,  has  been  engaged  as  professor  of 
philosophy.  Mr.  Knuth  is  a  teacher  of  high 
ability,  and  being  able  to  speak  several  lan- 
guges,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  faculty. 
Miss  Dora  Alexander,  a  graduate  of  Alma  Col- 
lege and  of  the  conservatory  of  music  at  Dres- 
den, Germany,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  music. 
The  new  dormitory  building  will  be  none  too 
large  to  meet  growing  demands  of  the  school. 


Bradford  Horton, 
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Large  Party  of  Missionaries  Of  I'.  P.  Chnrch 
Sail  for  Egypt  and  India— Clarence  Dickin- 
son at  Union  Seminary. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  sending 
nut  more  missionaries  this  fall  than  it  ever  has 
in  one  season  before.  Most  of  the  workers 
sailed  Sept.  7  on  the  steamer  Princess  Irene. 
There  were  eleven  new  missionaries  bound 
for  Eg^'pt  and  four  returning  after  a  furlough 
to  the  same  country;  seven  new  missionaries 
and  one  returning  servant  of  the  cross  bound 
for  India.  One  who  left  for  Cairo  after  a  year 
in  this  country  was  Miss  Margaret  Anna  Smith, 
who  begins  her  forty-first  year  of  service  there. 
She  had  just  received  a  gold  pin  bearing  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  the  crown  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  in  honor  of  her  four  dec- 
ades of  service.  It  contains  thirty  pearls  and 
ten  amethysts.  Many  friends  were  at  the  pier 
to  see  the  party  off.  There  was  a  reception 
in  their  honor  the  preceding  Monday  evening 
in  one  of  the  large  U.  P.  churches  of  Pittsburg. 

J.  C.  Martin,  Prominent  Layman,  Dies 

Once  again  New  York  Presbyterians  are 
called  upon  to  mourn  a  lay  leader,  John  Calvin 
Martin,  who  died  suddenly  Sept.  3  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Martin  and  his  wife,  also  deceased,  were 
parishioners  of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  although 
they  kept  their  membership  in  the  church  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  was  the  headquarters  of 
his  business  as  well  as  the  home  in  which  they 
spent  the  summer  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Martin  in  1889  founded  the  Martin 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, and  he  endowed  this  with  $2,500,000.  He 
made  it  a  Christian  duty  to  give  away  $50,000 
to  religion  every  year.  Mrs.  Martin  was  head 
of  the  purity  department  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  active  in  the  New  York 
Woman's  Press  Club  and  other  woman's  or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  1845. 
He  served  throughout  the  civil  war  with  dis- 
tinction and  was  brevetted  captain  for  bravery. 
After  the  war  he  bought  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  near  Portage,  Pa.,  which  later  developed 
rich  coal  deposits.  The  funeral  was  held  from 
his  old  home  in  Lancaster. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Hedges  Blauvelt,  who  for  three 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Amoy,  China,  died  at 
Saranac  Lake  Sept.  i  after  a  long  illness,  aged 


A  FOOD  CONVERT 
Good  Food  the  True  Road  to  Health 


The  pernicious  habit  some  persons  still  have 
of  relying  on  nauseous  drugs  to  relieve  stomach 
trouble  keeps  up  the  patent  medicine  business 
and  helps  keep  up  the  army  of  dyspeptics. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia — is  caused  by  what  is 
put  into  the  stomach  in  the  way  of  improper 
food,  the  kind  that  so  taxes  the  strength  of 
the  digestive  organs  they  are  actully  crippled. 

When  this  state  is  reached,  to  resort  to  tonics 
is  like  whipping  a  tired  horse  with  a  big  load. 
Every  additional  effort  he  makes  under  the 
lash  diminishes  his  power  to  move  the  load. 

Try  helping  the  stomach  by  leaving  off  heavy, 
greasy,  indigestible  food  and  take  on  Grape- 
Nuts — light,  easily  digested,  full  of  strength  for 
nerves  and  brain,  in  every  grain  of  it.  There's 
no  waste  of  time  nor  energy  when  Grape-Nuts 
is  the  food. 

"I  am  an  enthusiastic  user  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  consider  it  an  ideal  food,"  writes  a  Maine 
man : 

"I  had  nervous  dyspepsia  and  was  all  run 
down  and  my  food  seemed  to  do  me  but  little 
good.  From  reading  an  advertisement  I  tried 
Grape-Nuts  food,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  steady 
use  of  it,  felt  greatly  improved. 

"Am  much  stronger,  not  nervous  now,  and 
can  do  more  work  without  feeling  so  tried, 
and  am  better  every  way. 

"I  relish  Grape-Nuts  best  with  cream  and 
use  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  as  the  cereal  part 
of  a  meal.  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  with  stomach  trouble  who  would  be 
benefited  by  using  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  intereet. 


29.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
G.  M.  S.  Blauvelt,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  church  at  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Blauvelt,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Lamington,  N.  J.  Miss  Blauvelt  pre- 
pared to  be  a  medical  missionary  and  went  to 
China  in  1905,  but  her  health  began  to  fail 
soon  and  she  returned  after  three  years. 

Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  of  First 
church,  Stamford,  Conn.,  gave  a  course  of  in- 
structive Bible  lectures  at  the  last  half  of  the 
Bible  conference  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Dr.  S.  Edward  Young  of  Bedford  church, 
Brooklyn,  arrived  from  abroad  Sept.  2  and 
went  at  once  to  join  his  family  on  the  Lake  of 
Bays  in  northern  Ontario.  He  returned  to 
Brooklyn  and  preached  Sunday,  Sept.  8.  He 
studied  in  Oxford  University's  summer  school 
of  theology  and  also  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  preached  and  gave  addresses  in  London 
and  Cambridge. 

Harl  em  church  reopened  for  morning  service 
Sept.  8,  with  Dr.  John  Lyon  Caughey,  the 
pastor,  again  in  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Caughey  and 
his  family  spent  the  summer  at  Shelter  Island 
Heights,  and  Dr.  Caughey  had  charge  of  the 
services  every  Sunday  in  the  union  chapel 
there. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  the  venerable  assistant 
at  Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  church,  is  in 
charge  there  this  month.  Dr.  David  J.  Bur- 
rell,  the  pastor,  will  be  back  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  from  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  church, 
Brooklyn,  was  occupied  Sept.  i,  by  Dr.  William 
C.  Covert  of  Forty-First  Street  church,  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Reuben  A.  Torrey  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  is  a 
third  Bible  conference  leader  to  preside  this 
summer  on  crutches.  The  others  were  William 
R.  Moody  at  Northfield  and  Dr.  John  F.  Car- 
son at  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wray  Boyle  preached  in  Madison 
.A.venue  church,  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  pastor, 
the  mornings  of  Sept.  i  and  8.  Rev.  Philip 
S.  Bird  was  the  evening  preacher. 

Clarence  Dickinson,  organist  and  choirmaster 
in  Brick  church,  has  accepted  appointment  at 
LTnion  Theological  Seminary  to  take  the  place 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith.  He  will  be  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  music.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  also 
conductor  of  the  Mendenssohn  Glee  Club. 

Memorial  Services  for  General  Booth 

New  York  branches  of  the  Salvation  Army 
gathered  at  the  national  headquarters  in  West 
14th  street  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  i  for  a  mon- 
ster memorial  service  to  their  founder  and 
loved  leader.  General  William  Booth.  In  the 
absence  of  Miss  Eva  Booth,  who  was  in 
England,  where  she  went  to  attend  her  father's 
funeral,  Colonel  William  Peart  presided.  Fa- 
vorite songs  of  the  late  general  were  sung 
and  passages  from  his  writings  were  read. 
There  were  addresses  by  prominent  officers  of 
the  army.  A  special  memorial  service  was  also 
held  at  the  Bowery  branch  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  with  Colonel  Alexander  M.  Damon  in 
charge.  Miss  Booth  will  return  to  this  coun- 
try soon. 

J.  Woodman  Babbitt,  who  this  month  begins 
his  senior  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, will  be  the  minister  in  charge  at  Calvary 
church,  Newburg.  He  has  been  supplying  all 
summer  and  will  visit  Newburg  every  Sunday 
through  the  winter.  This  church  was  left  pas- 
tcrless  by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Searle  this  sum- 
mer, who  was  pastor  thirty-nine  years.  Mr. 
Babbitt  has  been  very  active  in  "old"  First 
church,  Newark. 

The  little  French  Evangelical  church  in  West 
1 6th  street  is  added  to  those  who  begin  the 
sutumn  pastorless.  There  has  been  no  shep- 
herd there  since  the  death  of  Rev.  Henri  I. 
Grandlienard  in  the  spring. 

Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani  of  Union  Sem- 
inary will  again  this  winter  teach  a  Bible  class 
at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thursday  even- 
ings. His  subject  will  be  "The  Teachings  of 
Jesus  as  They  Relate  to  the  Upheavals  and 
Changes  of  Today." 

The  union  Tent  Evangel  in  West  124th 
street  closed  its  thirty-third  season  Sunday 
evening,  Sept.  i.  The  work  of  those  years  was 
depicted  in  a  stereopticon  lecture.  In  this 
time  it  is  estimated  Tent  Evangel  has  min- 
istered to  2,000,000  persons.  Rev.  George  W. 
Macpherson  is  the  superintendent. 

Among  the  missionaries  who  have  just  been 
sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Board  this  fall  are  Miss 
Marjorie  Rankin  and  her  brother,  Carl  Rankin, 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worth  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  hear, 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earr» 
their  way  in  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  NolleN,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 


who  are  on  their  way  to  Shantung,  China. 
They  are  the  children  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Rankin  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  grandchildren  of  William 
Rankin,  102  years  old,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  who' 
for  many  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  The  aged  man  is  sending  out  hi& 
grandchildren. 

Rev.  William  H.  Kephart  is  completing  six- 
teen years  as  pastor  of  the  North  New  York 
Congregational  church. 

Rev.  David  Junor,  pastor  of  First  church- 
of  Bensonhurst,  L.  I.,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  the  home  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth F.  Junor,  in  Flatbush  on  Sept.  3.  Mr. 
Junor  was  62  years  of  age  and  had  been  a 
widower  for  sixteen  years.  He  made  his  home 
on  Staten  Island,  but  was  visiting  his  brother 
when  he  died.  He  was  not  ill  on  retiring,  but 
when  he  was  called  in  the  morning  for  break- 
fast it  was  found  he  had  passed  away  a  brief 
time  before. 

.'\ndrew  Carnegie  has  given  $25,000  toward' 
an  additional  endowment  for  Hope  College, 


COLORADO 

The  Ideal  Vacation  State 

No  otlier  stote  offers  sucla  wonderful  climatic  advantages 
— such  remarkable  ecenlc  attractions,  as  Colorado  —  the 
Centennial  State.  Dry,  cool,  clear  air,  blue  ekles  and  sun- 
shine make  living  out  of  doors  a  pleasure.  One  may  enjoy 
every  conceivable  outdoor  amusement,  and  If  he  be  ai> 
angler,  the  best  of  trout  Ashing  awaits  him. 

Numerous  short  excursions  to  mountains,  lakes  and  re- 
sorts may  be  made,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  trip* 

Tbroush  Clear  Creek  Canon  to 
The  World  Famed  Georgetown  Loop 
Up  Picturesque  Platte  Canon 
The  Trip  to  Cloudland  via 
The  Switzerland  Trail  of  America 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Pikes  Peak 
The  Short  Line  Trip  to  Cripple  Creek 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 

reaches  all  the  famous  and  most  interesting  localities,  fully 
described  in  the  following  new  and  handsomely  Illustrated 
publications.  All  Colorado  &  Southern  trains  arrive  and 
depart  from  Denver  Union  Depot. 

Copies  of  these  publications  on  request 

Pictnresqae  Colorad*  (4c  Poitace)  Hoteli  and  Resorts 

Pikes  Peak  Region  One  Day  Ex  nrsiois 

Ont  Doors  Far  Famtd  Geortetewa  Loop 

Tronbni  System  Time  Card  Folder 

T.  E.  FISHER 

General  Passenger  Acent  Colorado  &  Sonthera  Railway 
DENVER  COLORADO 
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Holland,  Mich.,  an  institution  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  Collegiate  church  of  New  York 
City  has  donated  $25,000,  Harlem  Collegiate 
church  $4,000,  some  friends  $5,000.  The  whole 
made  up  of  a  sum  of  $100,750. 

The  goal  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
the  autumn  is  6,000  members.  The  present 
membership  is  a  little  over  5,100.  For  several 
years  this  branch  has  had  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  world. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Extensive  Campaign  of  laterdenomlnatlonal 
EvanKellsm  Is  Planned  to  Begin  in  Novem- 
ber—Booth .VIemorlal  Services. 

The  Pittsburg  interdenominational  evan- 
gelistic committee  is  preparing  for  an  exten- 
sive evangelistic  campaign  among  all  the 
churches  and  religious  organizations  of  the  city. 
Early  in  November  a  week  of  prayer  and  con- 
ference will  be  held  for  the  ministers  and 
church  workers.  The  city  and  suburbs  have 
been  divided  into  forty  groups  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  meetings  in  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time.  Some  will  engage  an  evangelist,  in 
others  the  preaching  will  be  done  by  the  min- 
isters themselves.  Rev.  H.  C.  Gleiss,  city  mis- 
sionary for  the  Pittsburg  Baptist  Association, 
will  take  charge  of  the  campaign  and  establish 
a  downtown  office,  with  stenographer  and  other 
help.  The  committee  closed  a  very  successful 
summer  campaign  the  ist  of  September.  The 
meetings  in  the  parks  and  on  the  street  corners 
were  largely  attended.  Many  of  the  vacation 
Bible  schools  were  crowded,  and  the  work 
among  the  foreigners  was  most  encouraging. 

.A.  memorial  service  was  held  in  First  church 
Sunday  evening,  Sept.  i,  in  honor  of  the  late 
William  Booth.  Notwithstanding  the  hot 
weather,  the  church  was  crowded.  Samuel  Mc- 
Cormick,  D.  D.,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburg,  gave  a  brief  history  of  General 
Booth's  life.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wallace  of  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  spoke  of  his  relations  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  Other  speakers  were 
Colonel  A.  J.  Bakewell,  Judge  Josiah  Cohen 
and  Major  Gearing  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  September  meeting  of  Pittsburg  Pres- 
bytery was  held  in  First  church,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
10.  The  retiring  moderator,  Samuel  Callen, 
D.  D.,  preached  the  opening  sermon.  Dele- 
gates were  elected  to  synod,  which  meets  in 
Butler. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Schleich,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  pastor  of  Providence  church.  North 
side,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Hawthorne  Avenue 
church,  Crafton,  and  will  take  charge  about 
Oct.  I.  Rev.  Charles  Snooke,  pastor  of  East 
End  church,  has  declined  a  call  to  First  church 
of  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

The  Brighton  Roads  congregation.  Rev.  R. 
H.  Allen  pastor,  has  about  completed  one  of 
the  finest  stone  chapels  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  dedication  will  be  delayed  a  few 
weeks  until  the  pipe  organ  has  been  installed. 

South  Side  church.  Rev.  A.  E.  Weston  pas- 
tor, has  made  extensive  repairs  during  the 
summer.  A  new  floor  was  laid  in  the  audi- 
torium and  the  walls  were  redecorated.  Serv- 
ices are  being  held  in  the  chapel  until  the  audi- 
torium has  been  completed. 

The  large  majority  of  Pittsburg  pastors  re- 
turned from  their  vacations  and  began  work 
the  first  Sunday  of  September.  Among  those 
who  were  still  absent  the  first  Sunday  are  Dr. 
W.  L.  McEwan  of  Third  church.  Dr.  Frank 
Snecd  of  East  Liberty  church  and  Rev.  Maitland 
Alexander  of  First  church.  The  opening  meet^ 
ing  of  the  ministerial  union  was  held  the  second 
Monday  of  September  in  First  church  chapel. 
The  paper  was  by  Dr.  McEwan.  The  paper 
for  the  third  Monday  will  be  read  by  W.  F. 
McCauley,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Two  Virgin  Births." 

SuiTday,  Sept.  8,  was  observed  in  Pittsburg 
as  a  day  of  prayer  for  public  schools.  The 
movement  was  fostered  by  the  National  Re- 
form Association,  which  has  its  headquarters 
here.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School  and  Northfield 
Seminary  opened  on  Aug.  30  and  Sept.  4. 
Since  the  last  term  new  equipment  has  been 
added  and  old  equipment  been  made  over  in 
an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  1,200  students 
who  registered  on  the  first  day  of  school 
While  this  is  the  largest  registration  in  the 
history  of  the  schools,  several  hundred  applica 
tions  for  entrance  were  refused  because  of 
inability  to  accommodate  the  applicants. 


From  Various  Fields 


Nebraska 

Laymen  Lead  Omaha  Services 

Presbyterian  laymen  featured  prominently  in 
the  conduct  of  the  morning  services  of  sev- 
eral churches  this  summer.  Covenant,  Dundee, 
Lowe  Avenue  and  Third  churches  were  served 
almost  wholly  by  laymen  during  August.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  church  has  developed 
a  goodly  number  of  such  men  who  are  much 
sought  for  Sunday  services.  Among  others 
are  James  B.  Wooten,  Henry  F.  Kieser,  Frank 
E.  Mayer,  E.  U.  Graff,  F.  H.  Currens  and  Dr. 
W.  O.  Henry. 

The  stereopticon  has  enabled  Third  church 
to  solve  successfully  the  summer  Sunday  even- 
ing problem.  Sociological  and  missionary 
slides  have  been  used  with  good  effect,  the  at- 
tendance of  adults  showing  an  increase  as  the 
summer  advanced. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Fleming,  pastor  of  Covenant,  and 
his  wife  have  the  sympathy  of  friends  in  the 
loss  a  few  weeks  ago  of  their  daughter,  4  years 
of  age. 

William  Barnes  Lower,  D.  D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  graduate  of  Omaha  Seminary,  and  whose 
parents  are  members  of  North  church,  occupied 
its  pulpit  Aug.  II. 

The  fact  that  Glen  L.  Rice,  who  was  with 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  year  past,  has 
been  given  charge  of  the  Railroad  mission  of 
First  church  of  Chicago  is  gratifying  to  his 
many  friends  here. 

First  church,  at  its  last  communion,  received 
twenty-two  members  by  profession  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Castellar  Street  church,  after  seven  months 
without  a  pastor,  is  rejoicing  in  having  the 
services  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Meek  of  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  who  assumed  charge  Sept.  i. 

Fort  Calhoun  has  been  served  this  last  year 
by  Harold  Cleveland,  a  student  for  the  min- 
istry attending  Bellevue  College.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  fourteen  persons  were  received  into 
membership,  eleven  by  profession.  Five  chil- 
dren received  infant  baptism.  The  officiating 
minister  was  Rev.  Charles  A.  Arnold  of  Grace 
church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  was  recreating 
in  the  community.  He  preached  three  suc- 
cessive  Sunday  evenings.  R.  H.  H. 


The  congregation  at  York  has  just  closed 
one  of  its  most  successful  years.  The  amount 
of  money  raised  for  all  purposes  was  $7,000, 
the  largest  amount  ever  raised  in  a  single  year. 
For  two  years  this  church  has  assumed  the 
support  of  Rev.  Alexander  W.  Marshall,  a 
former  member,  as  missionary  pastor  at  Kal- 
hapur,  India.  At  the  annual  congregational 
meeting  in  March  the  congregation  voted  the 
pastor,  Thomas  F.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  $200.  Plans  are  now  being 
considered  for  a  $10,000  Sunday  school  build- 
ing. At  the  last  communion  seventeen  members 
were  received,  and  the  present  membership  is 
300.  York  is  a  county  seat,  has  never  had 
saloons,  has  no  poolrooms  or  gambling  places, 
and  with  its  paved  streets,  good  schools  and 
Christian  citizenship  offers  advantages  which 
are  found  in  but  few  communities. 

Minnesota 

In  the  Twin  City  District 

The  summer  months  are  not  regarded  as  pro- 
pitious for  revival  services  for  various  reasons. 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  respecter  of  sea- 
sons is  attested  in  the  remarkable  results  ac- 
companying a  series  of  meetings  closed  recently 
at  Farmington.  The  meetings,  continued  for 
several  weeks,  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Johnstone,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  assisted  by  Evangelist  Beadle  of  Rush- 
ville.  111.,  and  his  singer,  Mr.  Fisher.  There 
were  461  conversions  reported.  Aug.  18  150 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  over  half 
of  them  adults,  many  of  them  men.  On  Aug. 
25  eighteen  more  were  added.  Farmington  is 
a  village  of  less  than  1,000  population,  but  with 
a  thickly  settled  farming  community  surround- 
ing. The  church  reported  eighty-one  members 
to  the  last  Assembly. 

St.  Paul's  eighteen  Presbyterian  churches  and 
two  missions  are  all  supplied  with  pastors  and 
stated  supplies,  while  Minneapolis,  with  the 
same  number  of  churches  and  missions,  has 
three  vacancies — Bethany,  Highland  Park  and 
Fifth,    not    including    Calvary,   which    is  ex- 


The  Bible  Institute 

of  Los  Angeles 
DR.  R.  A.  TORREY,  Dean 

Trains  men  and  women  for  all  kinds  of  Christian 
service,  as  pastors,  pastors'  assistant',  evangelists  and 
evangelistic  singers,  foreign  and  home  mtsslonarles, 
Sunday  School  and  Endeavor  workers. 

The  two  years'  course  Includes  a  thorough  Inductive 
study  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  a  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  In  their  histor- 
ical setting  and  present  day  application,  a  study  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  and 
Bible  Readings,  the  History  and  Work  of  the  Sunday 
School,  various  forms  of  Aggressive  Christian  Work, 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Gospel  Music. 

Located  in  the  fastest  growing  city  with  the  best 
all-the-year-round  climate  in  the  world.  The  Bible 
Institute  of  Los  Angeles  offers  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  for  both  practical  and  theoretical  training. 
The  teaching  force  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Torrey,  which 
Insures  that  It  Is  safe  and  sane,  doctrinally  sound. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  application  blank.  Tuition 
is  free.  Address 

T.  C.  HORTON,  Superintendent 

The  Bible  Institute  of  I^g  Angeles 


THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel  Sunday-School 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEiN'TCRY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH       NEW  YORK  CITY 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street       -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Out&ts  sent  on  trial. 


niI7T7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COt. 
Uir^lC  2a  Eut  Randolph  St,  D«pt.  11,  CHICAGO. 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

and 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  ir  CO.,  'Si„f.S;"° 


"tk^"  ORGANS 

UNO  PIANOS 

Pure,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qiuUtT'. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direot  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  statins  wlildl 
catalog  is  desired. 
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pectcd  to  share  in  the  next  pastorate  with 
Fifth. 

President  John  S.  NoUen  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege occupied  Westminster  pulpit  Aug.  25. 

Dr.  George  Magill  of  Central  church,  Des 
Moines,  spent  Aug.  25  with  Oliver  church,  his 
former  charge. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Higgins  aroused  interest  in  the 
lumber  cainp  mission  work  in  an  address  at 
Aldrich  Avenue  church  Aug.  18.       J.  T.  H. 


Rev.  R.  B.  Smith  of  Beaver  Creek  received 
Ion  on  confession  of  faith  at  the  last  com- 
munion service.  He  has  a  large  young  men's 
class  in  the  Sunday  school,  several  of  whom 
professed  Christ  this  summer.  The  Endeavor 
societies  are  active. 

St.  Peter  church,  vacant  for  nine  months, 
has  called  Rev.  W.  M.  Courtice  of  Sound 
Beach,  Conn.,  who  has  been  on  the  field  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Courtice  graduated  from  Toronto 
University  in  1908  and  from  Union  Seminary 
this  year. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Johnson,  field  secretary  for  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  for  the  past  year  residing 
in  New  York  City,  spent  a  few  weeks  of  his 
vacation  in  St.  Paul  and  occupied  the  pulpits 
of  Merriam  Park  church  of  St.  Paul  and 
Shiloh  church  of  Minneapolis. 

Idaho 

Jerome  church,  after  being  vacant  since 
April,  has  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  W 
Kilpatrick. 

Rev.  John  B.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  of  Mankato, 
Kan.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  work  at  Burley 
and  Marshfield.  The  latter  is  ten  miles  from 
Burley  on  the  line  of  a  new  railroad  that  is 
being  built  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

C.  V.  Brown,  a  student  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, spent  the  summer  preaching  at  Pleasant 
Valley  and  Excelsior,  a  country  field  on  the 
Twin  Falls  project,  where  his  work  was  highly 
satisfactory.  This  field  is  now  in  need  of  a 
permanent  pastor.  It  is  in  a  new  but  growing 
and  prosperous  farming  community. 

Rev.  George  W.  Carter  has  taken  charge  of 
the  work  at  Aberdeen,  Springfield  and  Pingree. 
A  move  is  on  foot  to  divide  this  field,  group- 
ing Springfield  and  Pingree  together  and  putting 
Rochelle,  a  new  semi-Mormon  community,  with 
Aberdeen.  Steps  are  being  taken  toward  build- 
ing houses  of  worship  at  both  Springfield  and 
Pingree. 

George  W.  Brown,  who  supplied  Falk  church 
during  the  summer,  has  returned  to  McCor- 
mick Seminary.  Mr.  Brown,  besides  preach- 
ing at  Falk,  organized  a  Sabbath  school  and 
opened  a  preaching  station  at  Big  Willow 
Creek,  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  These  two 
points  will  be  grouped  together  and  will  be 
served  by  Rev.  Stuart  M.  Hunter  after  Oct.  i. 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  N.  M.  Fiske  to 
Ilo  this  struggling  mission  church  has  taken 
on  new  life.  The  congregations  fill  the  church 
to  overflowing  and  the  Sabbath  school  has  out- 
grown all  accommodations.  The  building  is 
to  be  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  $1,700.  The 
manse  is  also  being  enlarged.  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske 
served  this  congregation  two  years  after  his 
graduation  from  college.  He  then  took  the 
three  years'  course  in  San  Anselmo  Seminary 
and  after  graduation  served  a  church  in  Cali- 
fornia for  one  year,  but  the  Ilo  people  were 
not  satisfied  until  he  returned. 

Utah 

Rev.  Theodore  See  and  wife  of  Spanish  Fork 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding  day  Aug.  17. 
Friends  filled  their  home  and  many  tokens  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  were 
presented  to  them.  They  were  married  there 
and  have  given  twenty-five  years  of  faithful 
work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Master's  king- 
dom in  Utah. 

South  Dakota 

Rev,  J.  S.  Surbeck,  pastor-evangelist  of  Black 
Hills  Presbytery,  eflfected  an  organization  in 
Caton  Aug.  18  and  one  in  Sulphur  Aug.  25. 

Arizona 

The  Presbytery  of  Northern  Arizona  was 
organized  Aug.  21  at  Flagstaff.  The  moderator 
is  Rev.  H.  A.  Clark  of  Tuba  and  the  stated 


clerk  and  treasurer  is  Rev.  A.  C.  Edgar  of 
Needles,  Cal.  The  new  presbytery  includes 
Apache,  Navajo,  Coconino,  Mohave  and  Yava- 
pai counties 

Washington 

Recent  Events  in  Tacoma 

Whitworth  College  opens  with  an  unusually 
large  attendance.  It  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide outside  accommodation  for  a  number  of 
students.  Dean  Wallace  H.  Lee  spent  part  of 
his  vacation  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  where  he 
preached  in  First  church. 

Calvary  church,  Hoquiam,  is  losing  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Louis  B.  Quick,  who  goes  to  Ridge- 
field.  Calvary  has  the  banner  Sunday  school 
of  presbytery. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  supplied  First  church 
one  Sabbath  during  a  recent  visit. 

Assembly's  temperance  committee  was  rep- 
resented recently  in  Tacoma  by  Guy  W.  Wads- 
worth,  D.  D.,  who  met  a  number  of  pastors  in 
conference  and  at  luncheon.  They  urged  him 
to  come  again  or  send  a  representative  to 
bring  the  work  more  definitely  before  the 
churches. 

Thomas  M.  Gunn,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  synod- 
ical  missionary,  now  retired,  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Tacoma,  to  be  near  Whitworth 
College. 

Rev.  John  M.  Pamment  has  been  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  hoping  that  the  change  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  Mrs.  Pamment,  but  she  passed  away 
in  June  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Pamment 
expects  soon  to  reenter  ministerial  work. 

Du  Pont  church  has  been  supplied  very  ac- 
ceptably during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Conrad,  a 
student  ot  Princeton  Seminary.  He  has  re- 
turned to  the  seminary,  leaving  Du  Pont 
vacant. 

Three  new  preaching  points  have  been  opened 
by  Dr.  Ghormley,  the  presbyterial  worker,  and 
Rev.  Frank  H.  Mixsell.  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary. The  points  are  Morton,  a  new  town 
in  the  fertile  Big  Bottom  country,  and  Lacy 
and  Sherlock  in  the  upper  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try. It  is  hoped  that  the  home  mission  conimit- 
tte  can  soon  arrange  for  new  men  to  occupy 
these  fields.  O.  T.  M. 

Missouri 

Dr.  Robert  Jardine  closed  six  years  of  labor 
with  Unionville  church  Aug.  25.  At  present 
he  will  reside  at  Unionville.  Dr.  Jardine  has 
been  preaching  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
since  1866,  hence  forty-six  years  of  his  life 
have  been  given  to  the  ministry. 

The  pastor  and  nine  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Kansas  City,  attended  the 
summer  assembly  at  Hollister.  On  their  re- 
turn they  were  confronted  with  a  large  sii>n 
"Welcome  Home"  and  a  church  building  re- 
painted and  with  new  carpets.  Although  four 
teachers,  the  secretary  and  the  organist  were 
away  at  assembly,  the  August  enrollment  of  the 
Sunday  school  showed  an  increase  of  ten. 

Michigan 

Over  a  year  ago  Ecorse  church  was  com- 
pletely wrecked  by  a  cyclone,  without  any  in- 
surance. Only  the  furnace  and  seats  were 
saved.  A  more  convenient  lot  was  secured 
at  twice  the  cost  of  the  sale  of  the  old  lot 
and  wreckage.  Rev.  Roy  G.  Hershey,  the  pas- 
tor, has  been  trying  to  raise  money  for  a  new 
building.  The  congregation  is  not  able  to  do 
this  unaided.  On  Saturday,  Aug.  17,  ground 
was  broken  for  the  new  church.  Addresses 
were  given  by  W.  T.  Jaquess,  D.  D.,  mod- 
erator of  synod,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Urcjuhart, 
Ph.  D. 

Kansas 

First  church  of  Leavenworth^  which  will  en- 
tertain synod  in  October,  has  recently  installed 
a  fine  new  pipe  organ  presented  by  Mrs.  Olive 
Willson  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  who 
was  for  years  a  leader  in  the  church.  Mr. 
Willson's  generosity  went  far  to  make  pos- 
sible the  building  dedicated  about  five  years 
ago.    R.  B.  A.  McBride,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

Texas 

Sharp,  a  country  village  in  the  black  lands 
of  Milan  county,  is  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Rockdale,  with  which  it  is  grouped,  having 
preaching  services  one  Sabbath  each  month. 
It  has  a  substantial  church  house,  the  most 
artistic  in  that  section.    Ever  since  its  organi- 


"The  Master's  Call"  is  a  program  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Vocation  Day 
as  authorized  by  General  Assembly.  The  de- 
sign for  the  cover  is  adorned  with  a  picture 
of  the  famous  painting,  "Breaking  Home  Ties," 
which  represents  a  young  man  starting  from 
home  to  go  out  into  the  world.  The  program  is 
designed  to  aid  ministers  and  Sabbath  school 
superintendents  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  youth  of  the  church  the  gospel  ministry  as 
a  calling  in  life.  The  board  will  furnish  these 
programs  free  to  any  church  or  Sunday  school 
which  will  observe  Vocation  Day.  The  pro- 
gram is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  in  a 
regular  church  service,  and  topics  are  sug- 
gested for  sermons.  Suggestive  tracts  will  be 
furnished  to  any  minister  who  will  preach  a 
sermon  with  the  object  of  interesting  his  peo- 
ple in  the  gospel  ministry.  Sample  copies  sent 
on  request.  Board  of  Education,  Witherspoon 
building,  Philadelphia. 

Seventy-Five-Page  Tithing  Booklet  Free — 
The  undersigned  believes  that  God's  remedy 
for  poverty  and  parsimony  in  churches  and  in- 
dividuals is  tithing.  He  offers  to  send  during 
September  and  October  to  any  family,  one  of 
whose  members  is  a  subscriber  to  or  a  reader 
of  The  Continent,  a  booklet  of  sevety-five 
pages,  in  which  are  given  the  reasons  and  sta- 
tistics upon  which  this  belief  is  based.  This 
work  is  not  done  for  personal  profit.  Do  not 
order  the  booklet  for  others.  Mention  this 
paper.  "Layman,"  143  North  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 
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zation  in  1893  it  has  held  an  annual  summer 
evangelistic  meeting.  The  meeting  this  sum- 
mer began  on  July  21  and  continued  until  the 
night  of  Aug.  4 — fifteen  days.  The  Southern 
Presbyterians,  who  have  a  congregation  and 
house  a  mile  east  of  Sharp,  j-^'  led  in  the  meet- 
ing, their  pastor.  Rev.  Edw.irJ  Bailey,  remain- 
ing five  days,  when  he  had  to  leave  to  begin 
a  meeting  in  his  home  church  at  Maysfield. 
Arthur  F.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Austin,  arrived  at  Sharp  on  July  22,  after 
which  he  did  all  the  preaching.  The  visible 
results  of  the  meeting  were  fifteen  accessions 
to  the  U.  S.  A.  church  and  three  to  the  South- 
ern church.  In  addition  to  these  visible  re- 
sults much  gospel  seed  was  sown  in  good 
ground.  This  is  the  second  time  Dr.  Bishop 
has  assisted  and  with  success  in  the  summer 
evangelistic  meetings  at  Sharp.  Rev.  William 
Edgar  Copeland  is  pastor. 

Iowa 

In  and  About  the  "Tri-Cities" 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  met  with  the  church 
of  New  London.  Rev.  A.  D.  McKay  of  Mount 
Pleasant  was  the  moderator. 

Rev.  Mott  R.  Sawyers,  secretary  of  the 
Davenport  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  spent  two  weeks  at 
I.ake  Geneva  with  his  wife  during  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conference  there.  The  association  build- 
ing is  being  overhauled  and  ere  long  will  be 
ready  for  the  work  of  the  season. 

First  church  of  Monmouth  celebrated  its 
se\enty-fifth  anniversary  on  Sept.  3.  Dr.  G. 
N.  Luccock  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  delivered  the 
leading  address.  During  all  the  years  of  its 
history  the  church  has  had  only  five  pastors. 
The  present  pastor  is  W.  R.  King,  D.  D. 

-August  witnessed  a  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  Summit  church — the  ordination 
of  Kepler  Van  Evera,  a  young  man  born  in 
the  community  and  brought  up  in  Summit.  The 
Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  attended  fifteen  strong. 
Mr.  Van  Evera  had  just  been  married  and  after 
his  ordination  went  to  the  foreign  field. 

Rev.  Marion  Humphreys,  pastor  of  Central 
church  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  returned  from 
an  extended  vacation.  The  month  of  July  he 
spent  in  the  W.  W.  White  Bible  School.  On 
Aug.  2  he  left  New  York  City  and  joined  his 
family  and  went  to  Manitou,  Colo.,  where  most 
of  August  was  spent.  All  of  the  Humphreys 
have  a  decided  dark  complexion  after  being 
baked  in  the  Colorado  sun  for  a  month. 

During  August  tent  meetings  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  ministerial  association  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  total  attendance  was 
3.318.  Different  ministers  spoke  and  the  ex- 
l)enses  were  met  by  the  collections  taken  dur- 
ing the  meetings.  A  small  amount  left  on  hand 
will  be  used  for  meetings  contemplated  next 
year.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
a  retreat  was  held  at  Linwood,  six  miles  out 
from  Davenport.  Ministers  and  the  associa- 
tion workers  of  Davenport  were  in  attendance. 

L.  M.  Coffman,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Davenport,  who  spent  his  ^■acation  in  Indiana, 
has  returned  and  great  things  are  planned  for 
the  work  of  this  church  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter.   

At  New  Albin  work  will  soon  be  commenced 
on  extensive  repairs. 

Storm  Lake,  the  home  of  Buena  Vista  Col- 
lege, is  soon  to  erect  a  $35,000  church  building. 

Since  the  coming  of  D.  D.  Wagner  to  the 
Walker  and  Cono  Center  churches  one  year 
ago  nineteen  have  been  received  into  member- 
ship. The  ordinance  of  baptism  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  eighteen. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Cramer,  pastor  of  Sidney  church 
during  the  summer,  finished  a  course  of  sys- 
tematic Bible  study  lectures  for  the  young  peo- 
ple's service.  The  Sunday  school  has  been 
graded  throughout. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Ilsley  has  resigned  at  Maxwell 
lo  take  effect  Nov.  i.  In  three  years  more 
than  100  have  united  with  the  church,  repairs 
and  equipment  have  been  provided  and  benev- 
olences more  than  doubled. 

The  church  at  Williamsburg  is  making  prog- 
ress. While  churches  all  over  the  country  were 
cither  closed  or  almost  deserted  during  the 
heated  season,  Williamsburg  had  a  good  at- 
tendance at  all  services.  There  was  scarcely 
any  abatement  in  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
school.  The  primary  department,  of  which  the 
I)astor's  wife,   Mrs.   Thomas   E.    Sherman,  is 


superintendent,  had  no  decline  in  attendance 
whatever.  The  church  is  now  entering  into  a 
series  of  union  evangelistic  meetings  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  of  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Rev.  John  Newton  Strain  of  Afton,  who 
spent  his  vacation  with  his  family  in  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  church  and  com- 
munity on  his  recent  return. 

Forty-six  persons,  mostly  adults,  were  re- 
cently received  into  the  membership  at  Auburn 
as  the  result  of  a  three  weeks'  series  of  meet- 
ings. The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  F.  Gundy,  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  J.  C.  Redding  of  Atchison,  Kan. 
Sioux  City  Presbytery  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing with   this  church. 

At  Carson  there  is  no  Sunday  evening  prob- 
lem, for  practically  all  the  young  men  of  the 
town  come  out  to  the  evening  service  and  the 
church  is  comfortably  filled.  At  Sharon  church, 
which  is  six  miles  in  the  country,  there  is  an 
attendance  every  Sabbath  from  sixty  to  eighty 
— a  good  showing  for  a  country  church.  Rev. 
Theodore  J.  Asmus  is  pastor. 

The  three  churches  of  Council  Bluffs  are 
maturing  plans  for  the  fall  and  winter  cam- 
paign. Rev.  U.  P.  McClure  of  First  church 
spent  his  vacation  traveling  with  his  familj- 
in  the  W"est.  He  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Em- 
manuel church  of  Los  Angeles  two  Sabbaths. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Cummings  of  Bethany  church  spent 
his  vacation  at  Winona  and  in  his  old  home  in 
Ohio. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Guthrie  Center  was  laid  Aug.  9.  Two  of  the 
elders  and  the  ministers  of  the  other  churches 
of  the  town  and  the  pastor  took  part  in  the 
service.  The  church  is  being  built  of  pressed 
brick  in  the  Old  English  chapel  style.  It  has  a 
basement  fitted  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  first  floor  can  be  divided  into  six  separate 
class  rooms  for  Sunday  school  purposes.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $12,000,  all  of  which  has 
already  been  pledged.  On  account  of  ill  health, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  W.  Gwinn,  has  closed  his 
labors  there  and  will  engage  in  school  work  in 
Nebraska.  He  has  been  on  the  field  fourteen 
months,  during  which  time  the  building  fund 
has  been  secured. 

West  Virginia 

.■\t  Moundsville  the  boys'  club  of  First  church 
enjoyed  its  annual  camp  with  the  pastor  and 
an  elder.  Fifty  members  added,  over  $600 
paid  on  debt,  and  decorations  and  finishing 
for  the  auditorium  and  Sunday  school  room 
for  the  new  church  are  some  of  the  indications 
of  the  year's  progress  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  J."  F.  Slagle. 

Wisconsin 

Beloit  First  church  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  three  representatives  of  the  West- 
minster guild  at  the  Winona  Lake  conference 
and  a  Christian  Endeavor  delegate  to  the  young 
people's  conference.  Miss  Mae  Barrett  will 
enter  the  Chicago  Presbyterian  Training  School 
this  autumn. 

Alabama 

Birmingham  Presbytery  met  at  Gastonburg 
Aug.  20  to  23.  The  new  church  at  West  End, 
Birmingham,  was  received,  and  Frank  Moore 
Cross,  son  of  L.  B.  Cross,  was  received  as  a 
candidate.  Overtures  sent  down  by  the  As- 
sembly were  affirmed.  Next  meeting  at  Green 
Pond  in  April. 

North  Carolina 

Rev.  Donald  Grant  of  Clifton  church,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  holding  evangelistic  services 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  during  his 
vacation.  The  two  weeks'  services  at  Marshall 
have  just  closed  and  many  strong  men  and 
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heads  of  families  have  come  out  for  Christ 
and  joined  the  church.  Mr.  Grant  will  go  to 
While  Rock  and  Big  Laurel,  where  he  will  hold 
evangelistic  services.  This  is  the  second  vaca- 
tion that  he  has  spent  in  these  mountains,  and 
from  both  these  visits  results  have  come. 

Illinois 

Evangelist  C.  E.  Hillis  and  party  began 
n.  union  tabernacle  evangelistic  campaign  in 
Nokomis  Aug.  18,  where  a  tabernacle  was  built 
to  accommodate  about  1,500  people.  The  cam- 
paign will  close  Sept.  22. 

The  church  at  Manteno  has  been  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mahaffy,  wife  of 
the  pastor.  Mrs.  MahafTy  was  taken  sick  while 
visiting  her  mother  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  died 
on  Aug.  IS,  three  days  after  an  operation  had 
been  performed  in  a  Des  Moines  hospital.  The 
funeral  at  Grinnell  Aug.  17  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Howard,  a  former  pastor  at 
Manteno. 

Rev.  Philip  Palmer,  stated  clerk  of  Rock 
River  Presbytery  and  pastor  of  Center  church, 
Seaton,  is  just  making  a  change  of  field  to 
Mediapolis,  Iowa,  to  take  advantage  of  special 
opportunities  offered  in  church  work.  Since 
he  went  to  Seaton  four  and  a  half  years  ago 
the  regular  benevolences  have  increased  300 
per  cent  and  a  hundred  have  been  added  to  the 
church  roll.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  leave  Seaton 
with  the  universal  regret  of  the  membership. 

The  pastor  of  Olivet  church  of  Danville, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Kerr,  has  resigned  and  will  go  to 
the  church  at  Prairie  City.  Mr.  Kerr  went  to 
Olivet  church  March  i,  191 1,  and  during  this 
pastorate  an  auditorium  has  been  erected  at 
a  total  cost,  including  lot,  of  about  $5,000. 
He  received  thirty-five  members  while  there, 
•which  gives  the  church  a  membership  of 
about  eighty-seven.  The  church  can  pay  about 
$1,000,  but  has  no  manse.  It  is  practically 
out  of  debt. 

On  Sabbath,  Aug.  11,  a  pleasant  occasion  was 
the  rededication  of  the  church  at  Arlington. 
The  people  began  to  realize  the  need  of  re- 
modeling their  house  of  worship  and  a  gen- 
erous contribution  was  made  by  members  and 
friends  for  its  accomplishment.  As  a  result 
furniture  was  purchased,  new  pews  were  put 
in  and  the  inner  and  outer  walls  were  re- 
decorated. On  the  occasion  of  its  rededication 
the  address  was  made  by  Dr.  McGlade  of 
Princeton,  111.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  A.  Rederns, 
who  took  charge  March  i. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Broyles  of  Mount  Sterling  church 
lias  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Seattle.  Mr. 
Broyles  has  been  in  this  charge  since  Feb.  i, 
1908,  coming  from  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  new  field 
to  which  he  goes  is  one  offering  great  scope 
for  effective  organization.  It  comprises  an 
area  one  and  a  half  miles  square,  almost  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Seattle,  a  restricted 
reidence  district  on  Lake  Washington,  in  all 
of  which  territory  there  is  but  one  preaching 
station.  This  is  left  to  the  Presbyterians,  as 
-other  denominations  have  agreed  to  keep  out  of 
that  district. 

Ohio 

John  Clark  Hill,  D.  D.,  until  recently  pastor 
of  Springfield  First  church,  is  now  supplying 
Market  Street  church  of  Lima  and,  later  on, 
is  engaged  for  several  weeks  at  Westminster 
church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cincinnati  Church  of  the  Covenant  is  organ- 
izing a  central  missionary  committee  composed 
of  two  members  from  the  congregation  in  gen- 
eral and  two  from  each  of  the  organizations  of 
the  church  to  take  up  active  work  early  in  the 
fall  in  cooperation  with  the  plans  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee  of  "The  World  in  Cin- 
cinnati." Covenant  church  is  holding  open 
air  services,  as  has  been  its  practice  for  seven 
years  past,  during  the  three  summer  months. 
The  meetings  last  forty  minutes,  preceding  the 
regular  evening  services  in  the  auditorium. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  gospel  automobile,  so  called. 

Indiana 

Personal  work  of  pastor  and  people,  and  not 
special  meetings,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
coming  of  twenty-nine  members  on  confession 
and  sixteen  by  letter  to  First  church  of  De- 
catur since  Rev.  W.  H.  Gleiser  assumed  the  pas- 
torate about  a  year  ago.  Religious  instruc- 
tion for  children  on  Saturdav  afternoons  has 


been  established,  a  Westminster  guild  and 
Knights  of  King  Arthur  have  been  organized, 
and  the  church  property  and  manse  have  been 
improved.  The  present  house  of  worship,  com- 
pleted in  1905,  is  modern  in  every  respect. 

All  the  churches  in  Rush  county  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  evangelistic  campaign  bcf;in- 
ning  Sept.  22  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Biederwolf.  This  campaign  is  in  relation  to 
a  statewide  campaign  and  it  will  be  the  first 
effort  with  the  county  as  a  unit. 

Terre  Haute  Central  church  is  about  thirty 
years  old.  For  some  years  of  its  early  life  it 
labored  with  a  heavy  debt  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  the  Lord's  business  was  slighted  some- 
what in  the  effort  to  get  out  of  debt.  It  has 
been  the  mother  of  two  other  churches,  one  of 
which  has  become  one  of  the  prominent 
churches  of  the  city.  The  other  is  young,  but 
will  in  a  few  years  be  a  strong  church.  The 
mother  church  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt  and 
under  the  leadership  of  its  present  pastor,  Rev. 
L.  O.  Richmond,  it  is  attending  strictly  to  the 
King's  business.  After  weeding  out  some  dead 
timber  its  active  membership  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

New  York 

Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Howard,  who  has  resigned 
at  Owego,  is  to  be  Congregational  pastor  at  the 
Nebraska  State  University,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  number  of  persons  were  received  on  con- 
fession and  baptized  just  before  Rev.  John 
R.  Eraser  closed  his  pastorate  of  four  years 
at  East  Springfield  to  go  to  Avoca. 

At  a  recent  communion  in  Cherry  Valley 
church.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cook  pastor,  there 
were  twelve  baptisms.  A  series  of  free  organ 
recitals,  extending  into  August,  was  largely 
attended. 

First  church.  Port  Henry,  has  been  enriched 
recently  through  the  generosity  of  an  old-time 
friend.  Rev.  Lewis  Francis,  by  a  memorial 
which  he  has  erected  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a  baptistery ; 
the  font  is  in  white  Carrara  marble  and  on  the 
wall  behind,  as  a  background  to  the  font,  is 
an  elaborate  tablet  panel,  a  combination  of 
marble  with  mosaic  inserts.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  is  Rev.  Christopher  C.  St.  Clare. 

Westminster  Presbyterians  of  Rochester  are 
on  the  way  to  have  one  of  the  most  sightly 
churches  in  the  city.  They  have  obtained  a 
piece  of  land  250  by  130  feet,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable,  though  not  the  present  season,  the 
church  will  begin  its  house  of  worship,  which 
will  be  put  up  at  an  expense  ranging  from  $60,- 
000  to  $80,000.  When  the  church  officers  tab- 
ulated the  members  they  found  that  there  are 
forty  more  living  within  a  mile  of  the  new 
site  than  within  the  same  distance  of  the  pres- 
ent building,  so  this  church,  unlike  some  others 
which  move,  will  not  do  so  at  a  sacrifice  of  its 
old  membership.  Also,  in  going  to  the  pro- 
posed site,  the  church  will  border  a  territory  on 
the  southwest  laid  out  for  dwelling  lots  and 
rapidly  developing.  At  present  the  church  has 
no  pastor.  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Hutton  is  acting  min- 
ister. 

Rev.  E.  Irwin  Gilmore  will  resign  his  work 
at  Mount  Hope  church.  He  went  to  that  field 
direct  from  seminary  two  years  ago.  The  con- 
gregations have  been  larger  than  for  many 
years ;  the  building — a  dignified  old  structure 
that  has  stood  for  several  generations — redec- 
orated and  a  new  tower  built.  Mount  Hope 
was  connected  with  South  Centerville  and  Slate 
Hill  by  presbytery  two  and  a  half  years  ago  and 
Mr.  Gilmore  was  the  first  minister  to  take 
up  the  work.  The  church  at  South  Centerville 
was  dropped  from  the  circuit  after  a  little 
over  a  year's  work,  and  was  added  to  the  work 
of  Ridgebury,  Rev.  Charles  Mattison  stated 
supply.  A  young  people's  organization  started 
under  Mr.  Gilmore's  ministry  is  being  success- 
fully carried  on  by  Mr.  Mattison.  Slate  Hill, 
where  Mr.  Gilmore  has  resided  the  two  years, 
has  no  church  building,  but  a  lot  is  in  readi- 
ness for  a  structure.  The  Sunday  school  has 
the  largest  attendance  of  any  village  in  this 
section. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  S.  Ross  MacClements,  the  pastor  at 
Asbury  Park  who  was  so  frightfully  injured 
under  a  railway  train  during  the  past  summer, 
has  at  length  been  able  to  return  from  the 
hospital  to  the  manse,  and  is  welcoming  the 
calls  of  his  parishioners  there.  He  hopes  it 
(Coittiitiied  oil   page  1296) 
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Financial  Situation 

Scarcity  of  labor  in  many  fields  has  become 
a  problem  which  is  now  confronting  the  busi- 
ness world.  Farmers  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  are 
calling  earnestly  for  harvest  hands  to  gather 
in  the  phenomenal  crops;  steel  mills  and  iron 
furnaces  need  additional  labor  to  fill  orders 
actually  in  sight  or  already  booked;  in  cer- 
tain localities  the  lumbermen  are  short  of  the 
right  kind  of  helpers;  and  the  railroads,  be- 
cause of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and 
general  commercial  interests,  must  take  on 
more  employees. 

The  question  of  sufficient  labor  has  become 
a  serious  one  with  some  of  the  railroads,  and 
they  are  iaking  it  up  in  a  serious  manner.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  for  one,  has  es- 
tablished a  labor  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  for 
all  departments  of  the  railway  service.  Head- 
quarters will  be  located  at  Baltimore,  with 
branches  at  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland  and  Chicago.  In  explaining 
this  move  the  railroad  company  made  this 
statement : 

"Railroads  have  been  confronted  frequently 
with  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  certain  points  on 
the  line,  notwithstanding  statistics  often  pre- 
sented concerning  the  armies  of  unemployed 
in  many  American  cities.  It  is  believed  that  a 
bureau  which  undertakes  to  bring  the  job  to 
the  man  may  aid  in  solving  this  question  of  em- 
ployment for  both  parties." 

Railway  Urges  Cattle  Raising 

Railroads  of  the  West  are  cooperating  in 
collecting  and  distributing  harvesters,  and  in 
m.any  instances  are  rendering  the  farmers  valu- 
able assistance  in  this  direction.  Some  of 
the  railroad  companies  make  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  encourage  and  educate  the  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  located  on  their  lines,  the  Great 
Northern  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
respect.  One  part  of  the  country  which  has 
not  heretofore  profited  by  this  growing  spirit 
of  cooperation  is  the  Southeast,  but  there  is 
promise  of  better  things  in  the  announcement 
that  farmers  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  United  States  are  being  urged  by  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  to  introduce  beef 
cattle  into  their  system  of  farming.  A  book- 
let containing  instructions  on  the  feeding  and 
management  of  beef  cattle  has  been  issued  by 
the  company. 

Financing  of  the  industrial,  public  utility  and 
railroad  companies  of  the  country  amounted 
to  $78,231,000  during  August.  This  total  is 
$20,000,000  larger  than  that  of  July  and  $26,- 
000,000  more  than  the  amount  in  August  last 
year.  The  large  amount  of  financing  done  by 
agricultural  machine  manufacturing  companies 
during  the  last  month  accounts  for  the  increase. 

Railroads  Gain  In  Angnst 

Gains  for  August  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  are  reported  by  all  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
three — the  Alton,  the  Toledo-Peoria  and  the 
Colorado  and  Southern.  Betterment  has  been 
especially  noteworthy  in  the  Southwest,  con- 
tinuing the  improvement  there  made  in  July, 
but  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  including  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York  Central,  also 
showed  increases.  Although  operating  ex- 
penses are  still  growing,  gross  earnings  are 
also  beginning  to  climb  upward.  However, 
eastern  railroad  stockholders  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  pending  arbitration 
of  locomotive  engineers'  wages.  Any  increases 
will  date  from  the  ist  of  last  May,  and  an 
enormous  payment  may  possibly  be  compelled. 

With  prices  of  commodities  and  securities 
all  ranging  high,  and  with  the  outlook  opti- 
mistic, there  often  comes  a  temptation  to  men 
and  women  of  even  small  means  to  buy — seldom 
to  sell — stocks,  both  listed  and  unlisted  ;  to  buy 
anything  and  everything  with  the  expectation 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 
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Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL.  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 
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LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BBCADSB 
These  MortKagei 
are  placed  only 

a^lnst  Inoome  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  ol  our  stockholders,  and 
adyance  limited  to  bO%  of  actual  ralue  of  choicest  securltle* 
TOUB  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFK  and  TOUB  INTBBBST  U 
PROMPT  and  C3BTAIN.  We  remit  both  in  NBW  TOKK 
■zchanKe  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information 

 Keferences  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
I.  B.  BISHOP. 
Vka-Pni. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


COi 


6% 

Tbe  Amirlcan  Invistmint  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

OUa..  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  nnderstandlng  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 IV.&.l.TEB  B.  P.A.80HAIj1.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  into  our  ttnanclal  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  investigation. 
The  result  of  your  inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


ASSOCIATED  iSi 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  t>%.   Address  Kingman  Tl.  Boblna,  Trefw 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Kochester,  New  Tork. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  yeara  Residence  and  Business  activitiei  u 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.    <t  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  no^'Sll%T^ 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo 

■■■  ■      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Ml  ■  ■  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

pi  I  ■  I  ■  ■                     CALLING  CARDS 

m  m  m  m  m  I  IV  Mm  finestationert 

■  ■                        ■  ■  ■              Send  for  Samples 

S.  D.  CHIL.DS  &  CO.,  200  Ci.ARK  ST.,  CHICAQO 

SAVE  AND  INVEST  WISELY  — then  you  will  have  something  substantial 
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and  available  for  hard  times,  sickness  and  old  age. 

We  cannot  help  you  save,  but  we  can  help  you  invest  your  savings  so  that  they 
will  be  safe  and  profitable.    Let  us  advise  you  regarding  mortgages  of  $500  and  up. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  mentioned  in  "Continent." 

OLOKST   AND  LAnOEBT   MORTQAOC  OOMPANV   INOORFORATEO   UNDER   THE   LAWS   OP  OKLAHOMA 
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OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  SI  Oklahoma  Cit/.Okla. 
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that  ihe  rise  will  continue  indefinitely;  to  in- 
^  est  in  hazardous  business  enterprises  and  rislc 
good  money  on  all  sorts  of  speculative  schemes. 
Thus  credit  becomes  unduly  expanded,  infla- 
tion follows,  and  then  comes  a  financial  pinch 
or  a  crash,  and  the  chiefest  sufferers  are 
usually  the  smaller  speculators  and  investors — 
for  speculation  and  investment  frequently  run 
close  together.  The  danger  of  inflation  is  not 
yet  at  hand,  and  may  be  remote,  but  it  is  a 
danger  the  conservative  investor  will  do  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind. 


From  Various  Fields 


New  Jersey 

(Continued  from  page  1^94) 

will  not  be  long  before  he  is  able  to  resume 
preaching,  and  a  little  later  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  get  at  his  pastoral  work  once  more, 
llis  loyal  congregation  has  refused  Mr.  Mc- 
Clements's  resignation,  and  his  people  have 
declared  to  him  that,  handicapped  though  he  is, 
they  would  rather  have  him  to  continue  in 
service  with  them  than  any  other  minister 
whom  they  know. 

Florida 

Pastor-Evangelist  Edwards  expects  soon  to 
place  a  minister  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 

The  presbyterial  commission  is  arranging  to 
fill  the  vacancies  at  Crescent  City  and  Rock- 
ledge. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  mission  superintendent 
for  the  southern  district,  expects  to  visit 
Florida  this  winter. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Morgan,  formerly  at  Starke,  has 
been  filling  the  pulpit  at  Punta  Gorda  during 
the  recess  of  presbytery. 

Dr.  Rexford,  lately  with  the  Congregational 
church  but  formerly  a  Presbyterian,  has  been 
secured  to  serve  the  church  at  Fort  Myers. 

The  pulpit  of  Flagler  Memorial  church  at  St. 
Augustine  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, presbyterian  evangelist  for  Florida,  dur- 
ing the  vacation  of  the  pastor,  A.  S.  Badger, 
D.  D.  Dr.  Badger  rested  at  his  smmer  home 
in  Waukesha,  'Wis. 

Maine 

The  recent  resignation  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Ar- 
buckle  leaves  Houlton  church  without  a  pas- 
tor. It  was  formerly  sei-ved  for  about  forty 
years  by  Rev.  Kenneth  McKay. 

Park  Street  church,  Portland,  has  enjoyed  the 
ministry  this  summer  of  Dr.  Alexander  Jack- 
son of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  informally 
voted  him  a  call  as  pastor,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  presbytery. 

New  Hampshire 

Boston  Presbytery  met  at  Antrim,  N.  H., 
Aug.  6  and  installed  Rev.  Frank  A.  Arbuckle 
as  pastor  over  the  church  so  happily  sen'ed 
for  half  a  century  by  W.  R.  Cochrane,  D.  D. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Rev.  James  Coffin  Stout,  formerly  for  seven 
years  pastor  of  Flagler  Memorial  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  the  American  church  of  Berlin  this 
summer,  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Dr. 
John  R.  Crosser.  Mr.  Stout  has  spent  the 
I.TSt  year  abroad,  pursuing  special  New  Testa- 
ment studies,  but  plans  to  return  to  America 
toward  the  close  of  October  to  resume  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  His  permanent  address 
is  care  of  Hill  and  Stout,  1123  Broadway, 
Xew  York  City. 


Conference  of  Evangelists  Sept.  18-20 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago  has 
invited  all  the  evangelists  of  the  United  States 
to  be  its  guests  at  a  conference  to  be  held 
Sept.  18-20.  The  idea  is  to  get  together  for 
inspiration  and  a  comparison  of  methods  in 
order  to  encourage  a  strong  forward  movement 
in  the  fall  and  winter  for  soul  winning.  The 
dean  of  the  institute,  Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  has 
been  in  correspondence  for  some  time  with 
leading  evangelists,  and  as  a  result  over  a  hun- 
dred  have  already   promised  to   attend.  The 


themes  for  consideration  include  phases  of 
present-day  evangelism,  such  as  the  theological 
basis  for  a  revival,  eccentric  or  extraordinary 
methods,  a  central  bureau  or  individual  initia- 
tive, union  or  denominational  meetings,  rural 
evangelism,  invitations  and  remuneration. 

Details  of  the  conference  are  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Parley  E.  Zartmann,  secretary  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  Moody  Institute,  and 
who  was  for  years  connected  with  Dr.  J.  Wil- 
bur Chapman  and  the  evangelistic  committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  All  who  are  in- 
terested are  invited  to  address  Dr.  Zarlmann 
for  particulars. 

The  Converted  Moving-Picture  Man 

The  Continent  recently  alluded  to  the  con- 
version of  the  moving-picture  showman  of  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn.,  whose  personal  change  of 
heart  had  resulted  in  cleaning  up  the  moving 
pictures  exhibited  in  that  town.  The  name  of 
this  interesting  "moving-picture  man"  is  C.  H. 
Huntsberry.  and  the  accompanying  photograph 
gives  portraits  of  Mr.  Huntsberry  (standing  in 
the  rear  of  the  group  at  the  center)  and  the 
remarkable  class  of  boys  which  he  has  gathered 
around  him  in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school. 
The  boys,  as  their  banner  indicates,  are  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  "Up  Streamers," 
with  the  idea  back  of  it  all  that  life  is  a  hard 
row  up  stream.  Mr.  Huntsberry  has  secured 
a  store  window  in  Redwood  Falls  for  adver- 
tising his  class.     His  invitation  to  "everybody 


from  eastern  institutions.  The  buildings  on 
the  new  campus  are  fast  coming  into  form,  but 
the  college  will  not  be  removed  from  the  old 
site  until  September,  1913. 


MiniBterial  Obituary 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Mathers 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Mathers,  one  of  the  old 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  that  state,  died  Aug. 
31  at  his  home  in  Mifflintown,  where  he  was. 
born  seventy-nine  years  ago. 

For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  pastor  of 
Logans  Valley  church  at  Bellwood,  retiring  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  removing  to  his  old  hoine  at 
Mifflintown.  Mr.  Mathers  was,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  widely  known  and  beloved 
minister  in  that  community.  He  was  a  man 
of  natural  ability,  scholastic  attainments  and 
great  faith.  To  know  him  intimately  was  a 
spiritual  uplift. 

Mr.  Mathers  was  graduated  from  Jefferson 
College  at  Cannonsburg  in  1850,  and  soon  after- 
wards entered  Princeton  Seminary.  His  first 
charge  was  in  Richland  county.  Wis.,  where  he 
remained  nine  years,  then  returning  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  taking  charge  of  the  church  at 
McConnellsville.  After  a  pastorate  of  four 
years  he  went,  in  1868,  to  Bell's  Mills,  now 
Bellwood.  He  was  twice  married.  He  first 
wedded  Sarah  E.  Jacobs,  by  whom  he  had  one 
child,  James,  a  lawyer,  now  residing  in  Cleve- 


.4  Redivood  Falls.  Minn..  Sunday  School  Class  Taught  by  a  Moving  Picture  Showman 


of  'teen  age"  to  get  aboard  "the  Up  Streamers' 
ship"  can  be  seen  displayed  in  the  window. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ehrstein,  Mr.  Huntsberry's  pastor, 
refers  to  Mr.  Huntsberry  as  "a  real,  live,  con- 
secrated Christian  man." 


Anti-Lightning  Rod  Church 

On  open  forum  night  at  Labor  temple  in 
New  York  everybody  has  a  chance  to  say  any- 
thing he  pleases  against  the  church,  and  usually 
there  are  some  pretty  sharp  things  said.  The 
accusation  that  the  church  is  opposed  to  scien- 
tific progress  is  quite  usual.  But  on  a  recent 
evening  there  the  familiar  charge  appeared  in 
a  new  guise  from  a  man  who  had  a  rather  re- 
markable idea  of  what  scientific  progress  is. 
Said  this  emphatic  gentleman  : 

"Every  bit  of  advancement  in  science  that 
the  world  has  ever  made  has  been  opposed  by 
the  church.  Why,  the  church  even  fought  the 
use  of  lightning  rods  !  They  thought  it  was 
wicked  to  try  to  protect  any  house  against 
God's  striking  it  by  lightning.  That  was  the 
way  they  always  felt  about  it,  until  one  day  the 
lightning  struck  the  statue  of  a  saint.  Then 
the  church  put  up  lightning  rods." 


School  and  College 

The  climate  of  California  pulls  for  Occi- 
dental College  in  more  ways  than  one.  A  let- 
ter from  President  John  \\'illis  Baer  states 
that  several  eastern  college  students  are  trans- 
ferring to  the  upper  classes  of  Occidental. 
Every  year  that  Dr.  Baer  has  been  at  Occi- 
dental students  have  entered  th.e  upper  classes 


land.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Clarke, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Rowan  Clarke  of  Tyrone. 

While  in  charge  of  Bellwood  Mr.  Mathers 
not  only  gave  constant  attention  to  his  min- 
isterial duties  but  also  interested  himself  in 
secular  affairs  of  Bellwood.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Bellwood  bank  and  was  connected 
with  the  building  and  loan  association  of  that 
place,  and  other  public  enterprises.  He  served 
as  a  school  director  in  Bellwood  and  as  county 
superintendent  in  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  William  A.  Robinson 

Rev.  William  A.  Robinson  died  Sunday 
morning,  Aug.  25,  at  Halfway,  Ore.,  of  heart 
failure.  Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  1846  in 
West  Newberry,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  College  in  1872  and  from 
Lane  Seminary  in  1875.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  Willoughby.  Ohio,  which  church  he 
served  five  years,  then  five  years'  set-vice  at 
Springfield  church.  New  York,  after  which  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  leaving  to  accept  a  call  to  First 
church  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  After  five  years' 
service  there,  because  of  failing  health  and  loss 
of  voice  he  retired  from  active  work  for  some 
years,  but  in  1904  he  went  to  Oregon  and  spent 
eight  years  in  faithful  home  mission  work  in 
Pine  valley.  Recently  he  said  :  "I  thank  God 
for  the  privilege  of  being  a  home  missionary." 

He  married  in  1875  Miss  Lydia  M.  Brewster, 
a  daughter  of  the  man  who  endowed  Western 
Reserve,  and  she  with  two  children,  Mrs.  Amy 
Newell  of  .\nacortes.  Wash.,  and  Walter  B. 
Robinson,  Halfway,  Ore.,  survives  him. 

W.   W.  M. 
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Glimpses  of  Chinese  Girl  Life 

(Continued  from  page  1280) 

images  in  the  other  room  and  living  all  their 
lives  in  ignorance  and  hopelessness. 

"Dear  girl,  I  have  come  many  times  into 
this  home  and  have  had  long  talks  with  the 
family.  They  always  receive  me  courteously 
and  say  my  story  is  a  good  one,  and  that  they 
will  believe  on  the  Jesus  doctrine  'some  day,' 
but  they  are  so  bound  with  superstitions  and 
the  customs  of  their  nation  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  try  the  better 
way.  I  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  win 
Ching  Mai  before  she  goes  so  far  away,  where 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  singing  'Jesus  Loves  Me' 
for  her?  I  am  sure  the  women  would  en- 
joy it." 

"Indeed,  we'll  be  glad  to  sing  them  any- 
thing!" responded  the  girls,  and  soon  the  two 
clear,  strong  voices  rang  out  in  beautiful 
melody  in  that  humble  mud  hut.  Before  the 
hymn  was  half  over  the  eyes  of  each  woman 
and  child  were  fastened  eagerly  upon  the 
singers.  The  words  were  in  English,  to  be 
sure,  but  Mrs.  Ewing  had  often  sung  the  song 
to  them  in  Chinese,  and  so  they  understood 
something  of  what  their  guests  were  singing. 
When  the  hymn  was  ended  they  asked  for  an- 
other, and  still  another,  until  the  girls  could 
sing  no  more  and  it  was  time  for  them  to  bid 
their  hostesses  farewell. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came  today,"  said 
Ching  Mai  earnestly  as  she  came  closer  to  the 
girls  and  looked  up  with  an  added  appeal  in  her 
dark  eyes.  "I  have  heard  those  hymns  many 
times  before,  but  now  I  almost  believe  on  the 
Jesus  doctrine,  and  before  I  go  away  to  be 
married  I  am  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Ewing  and 
learn  more  of  the  beautiful  things  she  tells 
about.  Perhaps  I,  too,  can  find  the  peace  and 
joy  which  shines  in  the  faces  of  the  American 
ladies." 

The  other  women  crowded  around  to  thank 
the  girls  for  the  treat  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
assured  them  of  a  very  hearty  welcome  any 
time  they  could  return  and  "talk  things  over." 
The  little  children  bowed  and  smiled  as  the 
girls  said  good-by,  and  finally  the  big  gate  was 
closed  behind  them  and  once  more  they  were 
out  on  the  narrow  street. 


Caledar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 
Oklahoma — Enid  First,  Oct.  i,  7:30  p.  m. 
Oregon — Wallowa,  Oct.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Minnesota — Litchfield,  Oct.  10,  7:30  p.  m. 
Washington — First    church,    Seattle,    Oct.  i, 
7:30  p.  m. 

Presbyterial  Meetings 

Aberdeen — Raymond,  Oct.  i,  7:30  p.  m. 
Bellingham — Sedro-Woolley,  Sept.  17,  7:30. 
Binghamton — Endicott,  Sept.  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Bloomington — Danville  Olivet,  Sept.  17,  7:30. 
Boulder — Berthoud,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Cairo — Herrin,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Carlisle — Spring  Run,   Sept.  24,  7  p.  ni. 
Carthage — Carthage    Main    Street,    Sept.  17, 

7 :30  p.  m.     (Prepresbyterial  conference  2 

p.  m.) 

Champlain — Saranac  Lake,  Sept.  17-18. 
Chester — Avondale,  Sept.  24,  9  :3o  a.  m. 
Chillicothe — Kingston,  Sept.  30,  7 :3o  p.  m. 
Cimarron — Watonga,  Sept.  17,  8  p.  m. 
Columbia — Ashland,  Sept.  17,  4  p.  m. 
Columbia  River — Ilwaco,  Sept.  17. 
Columbus — Columbus  Central,  Sept.  16,  7:30. 
Corning — Bedford,  Sept.  24,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Crawfordsville — Newtown,  Sept.  16,  3:30. 
Detroit — Milford,  Sept.  16,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Dubuque — Cascade,  Sept.  17,  2.  p.  m. 
Duluth — Glen  Avon,  Sept.  24,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Emporia — Burlington,  Sept.  24,  8  p.  m. 
Ewing — Zion   church,   near  Xenia,   Sept.  17, 

7  :30  p.  m. 
Fort  Smith — Dublin,  Sept.  17,  8  p.  m. 
Fort  Wayne — Fort  Wayne  First,  Sept.  16,  7  :30. 
Genesee — Byron,  Sept.  23,  2  ".30  p.  m. 
Geneva — Canoga,  Sept.  17,  10:30  a.  m. 
Grand  Rapids — Hesperia,  Sept.  17,  2  p.  m. 
Hudson — Monroe,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Indiana — Boonville,  Sept.  16,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Indianapolis — Sutherland,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Iron  Mountain — Ironton,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 
Kansas  City — Marshall  Odell  Avenue,  Sept.  16, 

7:30  p.  m. 

Lackawanna — Towanda,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Lamed — Great  Bend,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 


Lehigh — Ashland,  Sept.  17,  2  p.  m. 

Lima — Middlepoint,  Sept.  23,  7  :30  p.  m. 

Logansport — Monon,  Sept.  16,  7 :30  p.  m. 

McGee — Lock  Spring,  Sept.  24,  7  :3o  p.  r.i. 

Madison — Oregon,  Sept.  17,  9  a.  m.  (Devo- 
tional service  Sept.  16,  7 :30  p.  m.) 

Milwaukee — Oostburg,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 

Monmouth — Perrineville,  Sept.  24,  10  a.  m. 

Muncie — Kokomo,  Sept.  16,  3  p.  m. 

Newton — Phillipsburg  First,  Sept.  17,  11  a.  m. 

Oakland — San  Leandro,  Sept.   10,  9  a.  m. 

Ogden — Ogden  First,  Oct.  7,  7  -.30  p.  m. 

Olympia — Tacoma  Bethany,  Sept.  24,  7  :30. 

Osborne — Calvert,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 

Peoria — Elmira,  Sept.  17,  i  :3o  p.  m.  (Trains 
will  be  met  at  Toulon  and  Kewanee  Tues- 
day morning.) 

Red  River — Baker,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 

Rushville — Appanoose,  Sept.  10,  7  :30  p.  m. 

Spokane — Gifford,  Sept.  24,  7:30  p.  m. 

Springfield — Divernon,  Sept.  16,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

St.  Clairesville — Key  Bethel,  Sept.  16,  2  p.  m., 
central  time. 

St.  Joseph — Cmnberland  Ridge,  Sept.  17,  8. 

St.  Louis — Nelson,  Sept.  23,  8  p.  m. 

Topeka — Grand  View  Park,  Kansas  City,  Sept. 
17,  8  p.  m. 

Tulsa — Tulsa  First,  Sept.  24,  2  p.  m. 

Union — Forest  Hill,  Sept.  23,  7:30  p.  m. 

Utica — Boonville,  Sept.  30,  3  130  p.  m. 

Walla  Walla — College  Place,  Sept.  26,  7  -.30. 

Waterloo — Clarksville,  Sept.  17,  7:30  p.  m. 

Westminster — Quarryville  Union,  Sept.  23, 
7:30  p.  m. 

Wheeling — Moundsville,  Sept.  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Wichita — Wichita  Westside,  Sept.  16-17,  7:30. 
Wellsborough — Coudersport,  Sept.  17,  7  :30. 
Winona — Claremont,   Oct.    i,  7:30  p.  m. 
Wooster — West  Salem,  Sept.  16. 
Zanesville — Fredericktown,  Sept.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 

Calls 

Alabama — Oak  Grove :  J.  A.  Foster ;  Birming- 
ham West  End:  E.  F.  Lee;  Selma:  J.  D. 
Pierce. 

Michigan — Sandusky  First :  John  Caldwell,  ac- 
cepts. 

Minnesota — Willmar :   L.  W.  Gade. 

New  York — Afton  :  J.  J.  Francis,  Churchville, 
N.  Y. ;  Avoca:  John  F.  Fraser,  East  Spring- 
field. 

Resignations 
Alabama — Birmingham    Fifth    Avenue :    I.  D. 
Steele. 

New  York — Owego :  L.  R.  Howard. 

Vacancies 

Mankato  Presbytery — Six  pulpits,  $900.  (Rev. 
L.  F.  Badger,  pastor  at  large,  Mankato, 
Minn.) 

New  Jersey — Chester  First,  $800.  (Dr.  Harris 
Day.) 

South  Dakota — Four  fields  in  inland  towns  for 
four  men.    (Rev.  J.  S.  Surbeck,  Rapid  City.) 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Tulsa— S.  R.  Gordon,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Stated  Supplies 
Oklahoma — Okemah  :  J.  H.  Woodard. 


Obituary 

Deatb  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  tbe  rate  of  one  cent  a 

word.    PaTMBNT  MUST  BE  SKNT  WITH  THE  NOTtOB.  ThOSe 

who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Rankin — On  Sunday,  Au^8t25th,  1912,  Mrs.  Nancy  Caro- 
line Rankin,  widow  of  the  late  John  C.  Rankin,  D.D.,  died 
at  her  home  In  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Rankin  was 
born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  in  1831.  Her  first  marriage 
was  In  1852  to  Absalom  Scales  of  Patrick  county,  Va.,  who 
died  In  1859.  One  child  was  born  to  them.  Betty,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  P.  Rankin,  Dr. 
Rankin's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  and  who  still  survives 
her  mother. 

In  1870  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Rankin  and  came  to  live 
at  Basking  Ridge,  where  she  lived  the  life  of  an  Ideal  pas- 
tor's wife  and  helped  to  make  his  splendid  pastorate  suc- 
cessful. (Dr.  Rankin,  who  had  served  as  a  missionary  in 
India  for  eight  years,  returned  to  this  country  on  account 
of  broken  health  and  came  to  Basking  Ridge  in  1851,  where 
he  continued  as  a  pastor  until  1895,  and  died  there  in  1900.) 

Mrs.  Rankin  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  the  village  and  community  where  so 
much  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  Master's  service.  The 
words  of  Acts  9;36  about  Dorcas  might  truthfully  be  ap- 
plied to  her,  "This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  she  did."  Though  confined  to  her  house  quite 
closely  for  the  last  ten  years,  she  kept  up  her  faithful  min- 
istry of  kindly  deeds  to  the  very  end.  Her  life  was  largely 
occupied,  at  least  in  later  years,  in  doing  things  for  others. 
She  was  a  great  soul  and  had  reached  the  calm  of  an  un- 
failing Christlike  spirit.  This  was  revealed  In  her  mag- 
nanimity, her  uncomplaining,  uncritical  manner.  She  had 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  see  the  good  in  everything  and 
in  everyone,  so  that  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  thankful- 
ness seemed  always  to  radiate  from  her  presence. 

Mrs.  Rankin,  though  of  such  amiable  and  gentle  manners. 


was  a  person  of  the  strictest  religious  habits.  Her  Sabbaths, 
even  to  the  very  end,  were  kept  solely  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  for  acts  of  necessity  and  mercy.  The  Bible  was 
her  daily  food.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was  her  theology 
and  she  taught  It  as  long  as  she  was  able.  She  had  a  firm 
faith  in  prayer  and  loved  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
Thus  she  lived  a  life  that  was  "strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might"  and  died  a  triumphant  death. 
"Them  also  which  sleep  In  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with  him." 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  beln?  raised  In  larire  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD   NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 

MAGAZINES,  OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  it  is  tbe  long-sought  "something 
out  ol  DothlDg"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  pricet. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

DFIITIIIG    MEW  METHOD  6(  SUBJECTS. 

nbn  1 1 nw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 
W00RE-HUBBm&C0.7ii  masonic  TtMPi^-CHiCAto 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Xhree  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continbnt  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSWELL,  IDAHO.  IF  YOU  CAN  HELP  WORK  OUT 
the  problems  of  a  country  Presbyterian  church,  Ros- 
well  needs  you.  If  you  want  a  home  In  a  mild  climate,  an 
all-Amerlcan  neighboihood  of  good  homes,  good  crops  and 
fine  fruit,  you  need  Roswell.   Write  Elder  E.  T.  Klce. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  EVANGELISTIC,  ORDAINED  PAS- 
tor  seeks  a  field.   Also  trained  singer.   Have  had  city 
experience.   Box  66,  King  City,  Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN  DOCTOR,  BARBER  AND  BLACK - 
smith  wanted  at  Alpha,  Minn.   Other  Presbyterian 
families  have  settled  In  vicinity.   Address  Rev.  L.  Colyn. 


A YOUNG  MINISTER,  MARRIED,  WANTS  A  NEW 
pastorate  In  the  middle  West  or  Pacific  Coast.  Strong 
preacher  and  successful  religious  leader.  Organized  a 
brotherhood  of  300.  Successful  with  young  people.  Capac- 
ity for  hard  work.  Good  references.  Address  "N,"  The 
Continent,  Chicago. 


PHYSICIAN,    PRESBYTERIAN,    LOOKING   FOR  A 
location  will  do  well  to  write  J.  C.  Langford,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


WELL  EDUCATED  VOCAL  TEACHER  WITH  EURO- 
pean  training  seeks  chorus  choirmaster  position  in 
Chicago  church.  Baritone  soloist.  Best  references 
Address  F.  O.  75,  care  The  Continent. 


WANTED  —  POSITION    AS    COMPANION    TO  AN 
elderly  lady,  by  a  young  lady  of  education  and  refine- 
ment with  musical  ability.   Address  H,  care  The  Continent. 


TWO  LADIES  WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMUNICATE 
with  family  wishing  their  apartment  left  In  trust- 
worthy hands.  References  exchanged.  P,  care  of  Continent. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SERVICES  MADE  SUCCESSFUL. 
Illustrated  lantern  lectures.  We  sell  lanterns  and  rent 
slide  sets.  Progressive  churches  use  them.  Dr.  John  Clark 
Hill  editor.  Booklet  free.  Church  Supply  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOE  SALE— A  TWO-MANUAL  VOCALION  CHURCH 
organ  with  ten  sets  of  reeds,  fine  oak  case,  only  used  a 
short  time,  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  Ad- 
dress Vocalion,  care  of  The  Continent. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Untchings  Plalsted  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  E.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OR 
lease.  In  large  or  small  parcels.  Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOME8EEK- 
ers  are  offered  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  tlO  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nuts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful :  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards. 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  23, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


Mo  NARY  BROS."  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wicka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis.;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  K'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O..  resident  physicians:  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate 


The  Christian  church  can 
afford  to  have  the  whole 
truth  known  about  all  those 
who  profess  to  speak  for  it. 
All  that  is  good  should  sur- 
vive such  a  test.  All  that 
is  meretricious  deserves  to 
perish. 
In  the  ar- 
ticles de- 
scribing 
that  most 
clever  re- 
1  i  g  i  o  u  s 
p  r  o  p  a  - 
gandist, 
''Pastor" 
Russell,  his  methods  and 
his  ''theology,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Ellis  seeks  only  to 
present  the  truth  as  proven 
by  evidence  resulting  from 
his  investigations.  He  has 
not  approached  his  task  as  a 

solely  for  evil.     Nor  does 


he  hesitate  to  say  what 
should  be  known  about  a 
man  whose  influence  is 
reaching  thousands.  If  he 
has  made  any  mistakes,  they 
are  open  to  challenge — and 
disproof.    (When  every  as- 


The  Truth 

About 
"Pastor" 
Russell 


s  e  rt 1 o  n 
is  well 
based, 
more 
than  a 
mere 
challenge 
becomes 


neces- 
sary.) 
Some  folk  think  that  even  if 
Mr.  Russell  is  a  doubtful 
leader,  the  fact  that  he  is  ad- 
vertising religion  indicates 
that  he  is  doing  "some  good, ' 
and  he  ought  to  be  left  alone. 
Well,  read  Mr.  Ellis's  ar- 
ticles and  judge  for  your- 
self. The  first  one  appears  in 


mil] 


The  Continent 

for  September  19 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


EnuCATIONAIi 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

bstablished  1885.  Seminsry  and  Special  Courses.  Nuive  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  ot  Music— nine  teachers,  eiiht  with  best  European  Irainini. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
advantages.    175  boarding  pupils     For  catalogue,  address  iJ.  D.  BLiANTON,  T  -I  ■  T~>-.  F>rest. 


IlUnois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Christian  Household  Liife,  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Cost,  harmonious  de- 
velopmcDt  of  BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIUIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CH  A  R  AC  TE  R 
BUILDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

Address     1.0RI:N     O.     SACtl!,     Principal,     BUNKBK     HII.I.,  IL.I1INOI8 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLBGE  ~ 


Opening  I>a.y  Slt^ptember  lAtli. 

teaching  force.     Moderate  expenyes. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
For  particulars  address  01<:0UU£  1>.  M At;K.IJVXO»M,  fres. 


Ohio 


for  WOMEN 


H^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 

OXFORD.  OHIO 
FOUNDED  1853 

Ranked  t^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulatine  life  for  tbouEhtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics;  GMm- 
najsium.    ll.'ustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 


THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN-FOUNDED  1830 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty. 
Sundard  four  year  course,  B.  A.  Deeree.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art,  Music,  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph,D.  (Berlin),  Pres.,  Box  2,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Bach  boy 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modem  equipment;  healthfullocatlon.  2B  years 
old.  Endorsedbyevery  American  university.  Write  for 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


Department  16. 


SALTSBURG,  PA, 


BEECHWOOD  ^r^A^t^ 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music,  Arts.  Arts  andCrafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.D.,  Pres.    Mrs,  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Anociate 

New  York 


Union 
Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  Street 
New  York  City 

Open  on  equal  terms  to  Students  of  All  Chris- 
tian Bodies. 

Seventy-seventh  Year  begins  Sept.,  25, 1912 

At  the  new  site,  Broadway  at  120th  Street. 
For  catalogue,  address  the  Registrar, 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  D.D. 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Kbw  Toek,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited- 


Minnesota 


ALBERT 


ONLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN" 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

I  p  ■  Complete  claBslcal  and  scientific  eourse-: 
I  L  n  erlTlug  A.  B.  and  B.  .S.  degrees.  Depta 
I  r  11  In  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bee 
la^gl  nomlCB,  Art,  Moslo,  BxpresBlon  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  lor  college 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Write  for  catalog 
iTOBN  TAi:,X,BI ASCII:  BBReEN.  Freilden*, 
*.I.BB»T    fcKA.     88  MIXWUgOTA 

Tennessee 

WsishingtonandTuscuIum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltlveChrlstlan Influences.  Sixpenses reason- 
able. Pres.,  Rev,  C.  O.  O&at,  D,  D.,  OreenevUle,  Tena. 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


flltnoia 


16  Free  Courses 


'Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Ear 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^Public  Performance  and  others,  16  In  all 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILUKIN 


Conservatory 
of  Music 


ONE  OF  THE  COUNTKT'S  BEST 
The  James  MIIIIklB  University 

lastnicUon  In  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  etc., 
is  extremely  low  in  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAEUFER,  Director  DecatOT,  Illlnoli 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Kurses. 

Address  EI^IZA  O.  ei^ENN,  R.  NT., 

149-151  West  Superior  St..  Chicago 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOB1.E  HI1.I.,  Woodatock.,  111. ' 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President. 


Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  GirU  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  aud  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  Beaver  Dun.  WisconsiB 

AN  OUTING  AT  OLIVET  CAMP 

During;  September  and  October,  the  finest  part  of  the 
season,  Is  Just  what  you  need  to  fix  you  up  for  the  winter's 
work.  Special  attenlinn  given  to  convalescents.  Tents 
and  Cottages  with  heat,  housekeeping  privileges,  or 
dining  room  service.  Prices  moderate.  Write  JOHN  M. 
HESTENES,  Olivet  Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

RIPON  COLLEQE 

KIPON         ;:         ::  WISCONSIN 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego.  Kansas 


Vocational-Culturaj 
for  young  womee 


M00RE-HUBBtLLatC0.7n  masonic  T[Mt>u- Chicago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a 
"Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

 MISCELLANEOUS 

EOSWELL,  IDAHO.  IF  YOU  CAN  HELP  WORK  OUT 
the  problems  of  a  country  Presbyterian  church,  Ros- 
well  needs  you.  If  5*u  want  a  home  In  a  mild  climate,  an 
all-Amerlcan  nelghboihood  of  good  homes,  good  crops  and 
tine  fruit,  you  need  Roswell.   Write  Elder  E.  T  Rice 


PHYSICIAN,    PRESBYTERIAN,    LOOKING    FOR  A 
location  will  do  well  to  write  J.  C.  Langford,  North 
Rose,  N.  Y. 

WELL  EDUCATED  VOCAL  TEACHER  WITH  EURO- 
pean  training  seeks  chorus  choirmaster  position  In 
Chicago  church.  Baritone  soloist.  Best  references 
Address  F.  O.  75,  care  The  Continent. 

SMALL  PRESBYTERIAN  FAMILY  WANTS  GIRL  OR 
middle  aged  woman  of  character  to  help  with  house 
work  and  care  of  three  children.  An  opportunity  for  a 
good  home.   Box  12.  Rochester,  Minn. 

YOUNG  PREACHER  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE  PER- 
sonally  known  to  editors  of  The  Continent  and  con- 
nected with  the  paper,  wishes  supply  work  or  small  charge 
nearNewYork.  Could  assist  pastor.  Address  The  Continent 

WANT  ED-MIDDLE    AGED    WOMAN,  OF  GOOD 
character,  as  mother's  helper  In  minister's  famllv 
Address  Presbyterian  Manse,  Charleston,  Mo. 

WANTED-ACTIVE.  INTELLIGENT  MEN  AND 
women  representatives.   May  earn  812  to  «30  wpcHv 
Henry  Harmon,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  .uv  ncnij. 

 CHURCH  ORGANS 

H'OR  SALE  -  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
r  Hutchlngs  Plalsted  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  oartlfulars 
address  R.  E.  Drake,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich 

 REAL  ESTATE 

TX/-EST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE  OR 
yy  lease.  In  large  or  small  parcels.  Address  Wm.  M 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

FOR  8ALE--8POKANK  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.    Write  for 
pamphlet.   Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEK- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  »10  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  ntfte 
truck  poultry  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  cSn^ 
genial  and  healthful;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M  V  Richards 
W ° hi*  to d'c*'  ^^^'^^  Southern  Railway. ' Room  22,' 


*  SUMMER  AND  WIXTEl!  HOME  AND  A  LIVING 
n.  Seventy  acres  of  fruit  land  in  Rogue  River  Vallev' 
Southern  Oregon,  Twelve  acres  of  bearing  orchard.  Fine 
building  site  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  entire  vallev 
Will  sell  all  or  part  at  a  bargain.  Rev.  O.  T.  Morean 
Lakeview,  Oregon.  ^^^mau. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 


MCNARY  BROS."  SANITARIUM-A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. :  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  a  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M  D 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate' 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1867), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


■nbscrlptloB  Term*— The  Bubscrlptlon 
price  of  Thk  CourntiHT  la  »2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Po*taB«  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Ouanu  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelim  Postage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  »H0  should  be 
added  tor  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 
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The  late  Dr.  Holmes,  be- 
21t*A11M^  <"h/>  loved  of  all  The  Continent 
arOUnO  ID€  f^^jiy    j„   the    office  and 

SIDOO  youngest  man 

on  the  staff.  Though  ma- 
tured by  seventy  years  of  a  life  that  included 
n ->  wasted  moments,  the  spirit  of  youth  was 
fresh  within  him.  Sometimes  he  fairly  bub- 
bled over,  and  those  who  were  privileged  to 
belong  to  his  circle  of  intimate  correspondents 
were  the  recipients  of  jingles  and  limericks 
that  would  have  relieved  the  stupidity  of  a 
modern  "funny"  paper  or  the  inanity  of  a 
typical  after-dinner  speech.  Many  a  time,  the 
Around-the-Shop  Man  is  quite  sure,  one  of 
these  hastily  written  verses,  mailed  perhaps 
without  explanation  or  comment,  has  more  than 


balanced  the  visitations  of  a  morning's  mail 
for  the  recipient. 

When  Dr.  Holmes  had  written  his  last 
story  it  was  put  in  course  of  consideration  by 
The  Continent  staff,  just  as  any  other  manu- 
script would  be.  But  it  wasn't  read  the  same 
way.  One  editor  after  another  reported,  much 
:n  the  same  words  as  the  first  examiner:  "I 
expected  to  decide  by  a  few  chapters  here  and 
there  whether  it  was  worth  considering.  But 
I  got  interested  and  forgot  why  I  was  reading 
it  until  I  had  gone  through  to  the  end." 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Holmes  that 
we  should  begin  its  publication  anonymously 
and  see  if  our  readers  would  discover  the 
identity  of  the  author  he  was  delighted  with 
the  idea.    The  humor  of  it  appealed  to  him ; 


and  it  was  in  accord  with  his  desire  "not  to 
have  my  name  placarded  all  through  the  paper." 

Actually,  though,  neither  he  nor  we  imagined 
that  many  chapters  would  be  printed  before 
some  clever  reader  would  write  in  and  say : 
"Ah,  Dr.  Holmes,  it's  no  use  !    We  know  you." 

Dr.  Holmes  is  gone,  and  we  may  not  ap- 
propriately carry  out  our  little  plan.  But  the 
story  is  to  come ;  and  we  believe  you  all  will 
like  it.  It  is  comparatively  short — we  don't 
know  whether  it  will  be  made  into  a  book 
or  not — but  it  is  complete.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  you  will  be  glad  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bradford  Horton,  MAN,  and 
you  will  rejoice  that  Dr.  Holmes  lived  to  tell 
the  story.    It  will  begin  in  October. 
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CONTINENT  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Renew  Your  Own  Subscription  6  Months  or  a  Year  Without  Cost 


IReturn  ZDbig  Certificate 

with  $2.50  to  pay  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  be  sent  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  not  al- 
ready taking  The  Continent  and  we  will  credit  you  six  months  on  your  own  subscription  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter.  We  will  also  send  you  at  once  a  handsome  panel  photogravure 
entitled,  "Missionary  Heroes,**  containing  the  portraits  of  six  great  foreign  missionaries. 

Ube  Continent,  509  S.  TRUabasb  Hrenuc,  CblcaQO,  1lU.,or  l56  3fiftbHvenue,1FlewJ3orft<Itt?: 


GENTLEMEN:  I  enclose  $2.50  for  which  send 
THE  CONTINENT  for  one  yeaf  to  the  following 
new  subscriber: 


For  this  co-operation  on  my  part  please  credit  my 
own  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send 
Photogravure,  "Missionary  Heroes." 

Sent  by  

Street  address  

Town  State  


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  to  two  persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription  for  one 
full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary  Heroes"  and  "Great  Preachers." 
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Announcement 

The  Russell  Articles 

Owing  to  inability  to  com- 
plete certain  verifications  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  de- 
lay publication  of  the  articles 
describing  the  religious  enter- 
prises of  "Pastor"  Charles  T. 
Russell.  We  regret  the  post- 
ponement, which  is  likely 
to  be  very  brief. 

The  Continent. 


Illinois  Trust  & 

Savings  Bank 

Chicago 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$14,500,000 


Sfafement  September  5,  1912 


Demand  Loans 
On  Collateral 

Time  Loans 
On  Collateral 

Loans  ... 
On  Real  Estate 

Bonds  and  Stocks 

Cash  and  Exchange 


RESOURCES 
$18,770,562.32 

38,305,796.48 

-  1,146,915.00 


558,223,273.80 

28,232,373.29 
22,308,839.61 
$108,764,486.70 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Paid  in      •      -      •  - 

Surplus  Fund  

Undivided  Profits  

Dividends  Unpaid       .      .      .      .  . 
Reserved  for  Interest  and  Taxes 
Demand  Deposits  $30,975,168.03 
Time  Deposits        -      62,751 ,305.08 


$5,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
626,949.59 
1,064.00 
410,000.00 


93,726,473.1  1 
$108,764,486.70 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Cliuich  ieating.  l 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc    Please  send  Floor 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pewa,  Pnlpit  Fnrnitnre.  S.  S.  Seatiat 

„„-  ^  ,,,,      American  Seating  Company 
lllfff^^  III  218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO! 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MENEELYBELLCO 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
 177  BROADWAY.N.Y.CITY.  

BELLS 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  be«t  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  (or  their  fall  rich 
,tone  and  durability.  Write  tor  catalogne. 
K.  W.  TABDCZKS  CO.  Pr»p  r  Back>;«  B»ll  Fonodry 
XiU6. K>  SM«a4  iU,  CUCUIHATI.  O. 

MENEELY  &  C0.(***^^«''^'" 


But  el 
Rcfcrcncti. 


The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundnf.lCHIME, 
Established  SCHOOL 
MUly  (DO  years  ago  |&  OTHER 


(WestTroy),N.V. 


BELLS 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITORt:  CO. 

.  SRANO  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


CHURCH  |;]aiM  SCHOOL 


Aik  for  CaUlorne  ud  Special  Doutioii  Plan  No.  28 

ESTABLISMBO  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HII.L3BORO.  OHIO 


CHURCIT  »«'URNI8HlNfM» 


flDemodal  XHHinbows 

Beautiful  In  deslgTi,  highest  quality  In  materials,  bes* 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby 
tenan  churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  yoo 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars 
FIANAGAN  4  BIEDENWEG  CO..    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SIERE5mC0NS 
SkiDE.  Renting 

«iefXW,BOMO  t,  CQi 

jgj^»ot*«o«fr  sr. 


1400 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Addres* 
M.  P    MOLLER      HAOERSTOWN  WPi 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Lt(l.,10  Park  Place, Northville, Mich. 


WASHINGTON  y^Z'i^^^'^tl 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelllie,  11.50  per  day 
Reference,  fiev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.    "C01.K'ft,"  SOI  O  St.,  N.  W. 


''QlfXJKX  OTHES  BXLtf 
BWUl'Klt,  kOBX  HUtF 
'ABLX.  LOWZS  FXICI. 

 OUBmiCATALOaUl 

 ITjIjS.     v  IXLLSWHT. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


BLYMYER^l 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  prainimg  boi/s  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
fads.  It  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  S.  T.  8MTTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16,  DeUfield,  Waoketlia  Co.,  Wb. 
CUcafo  0«ic«,   ISIS  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


'THE  MORE  YOD  SAY  THE  LESS 
PEOPLE  REMEMBER?" 
OW  WORD  WITH  YOU, 


SAPOLI 


The  work  for  foreign  races  hem\t 
lone  by  Dubuque  College  and  Seai 
.wary  is  a  work  in  which  the  whoU 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  ol 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  >o 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians. 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  othei 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  yous 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  taculty  and 
ihe  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Our  school  provides  thorough  college  iraiamir 
tfld  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  arc  already  on  the  fieict 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar 
■hips  and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  iryr.^f 
f  rcsbytcrian  know  of  our  work.  Aaaita;  v.. 
It,  SteSena,  D.D.,  Prcaldent.  Oabaquc  lowj. 

INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINESTATIONEHT 

Send  for  Samples 
S.  D.  COILDS  &  CO.,  SOU  CLABK  ST.,  CmCAOO 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Ofter. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  lUlch. 

Missouri 

KROEGEE,  PIANO 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Nordstrom  -Carter, 
Voice.   52nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Chicago 
Univ.  and  all  Co-Ed.  Univ.  Expression.  Violin,  Art,  Domes- 
tic  Science.  Overlooking 
Forest  Park.     ANNA  8. 
CAlEN8.Pre8't,St.Loul8,Mo. 


WEDDING 


FOREST  PARK 


UNIVERSITY 


CONTINUING  THE  INTERIOR  (ESTABLISHED  1870)  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  (ESTABLISHED  1904) 


Volume  43,  No.  38  SEPTEMBER  19,  1912  Whole  No.  2208 

Nolan  R.  Best,  Editor— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Oliver  R.  Williamson,  Managing  Editor — 509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
William  T.  Ellis,  Editor  Afield — Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia.    Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 


Don't  Exile  the  Children 


ARE  YOU  THINKING  ABOUT  THE  CHILDREN  AT 
SCHOOL? 

"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  says  the  proverb,  and  there  is  no 
example  of  it  more  pathetic  than  the  multitude  of  little  folks  who 
go  out  of  the  homes  of  America  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

"Time  to  get  away  to  school  now,  children."  And  with  that  the 
lads  and  lassies,  soul  and  body,  are  resigned  to  their  teachers.  No 
more  concern  for  them  till  they  come  home  again.    What  relief! 

Mother  is  free  to  turn  to  her  housework,  her  shopping,  her 
social  engagements,  perchance  her  church  duties.  Father  is  already 
swallowed  up  in  the  details  of  his  daily  task.  Until  late  afternoon 
the  children  are  provided  for.    Dismiss  them  from  mind. 

To  the  ordinary  American  home  the  public  school  is  a  foreign 
land.  The  two  are  connected  only  as  Europe  and  America  are 
connected — merely  by  the  voyagers  who  travel  back  and  forth. 

Even  that  is  a  comparison  a  bit  too  favorable.  For  the  usual 
eagerness  of  people  to  hear  the  traveler  to  Europe  "tell  about  his 
trip"  when  he  has  returned,  isn't  often  duplicated  in  regard  to  the 
little  journeyer  to  and  from  the  public  school. 

No,  this  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  so  far  as  any  outward  cir- 
cumstance is  concerned.  The  ordinary  program  of  the  day  for  the 
typical  American  household  is  something  that  can't  be  changed — 
children  in  school,  father  out  in  the  world  earning  a  living,  mother 
busy  about  the  house. 

It  is  not  the  program  of  the  home  that  is  defective.  But  there 
is  a  defect  in  the  way  of  thinking  which  that  program  encourages. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  the  habit  of  mind  which  makes  it 
seem  that  the  children,  when  setting  out  to  school,  are  going  away 
into  another  realm  where  their  parents  have  no  interest. 

//  American  parents  as  a  common  thing  followed  their  children 
to  school  with  loving  thought,  feeling  as  responsible  for  them  when 
thus  out  of  sight  as  when  present  in  the  home,  that  simple  change 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  parents  would  alone  mean  vast  renova- 
tion in  the  effect  and  influence  of  the  nation's  public  schools. 

•i- 

The  first  result  would  make  parents  and  teachers  allies  and  co- 
operators  where  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  indifferent  strangers. 

What  an  enormous  change  that  would  amount  to — to  put  the 
child  in  the  midst  of  loving  conspirators  watching  each  side  of  him 
for  his  welfare,  instead  of  batting  him  back  and  forth  from  a  post 
that  feels  relieved  to  get  rid  of  him  to  a  pillar  that  is  thankful  that 
he  can't  stay  long. 

It  couldn't  be  many  days,  if  the  father  and  mother  spiritually 
went  with  the  child  to  school,  until  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
of  them,  would  be  going  bodily — ^to  get  acquainted  with  the  teacher, 
to  try  to  take  in  an  added  understanding  of  the  child  from  the 
teacher's  viewpoint,  to  supplement  the  teacher's  knowledge  with 
interpretation  from  the  child's  home  history,  and  to  plan  with  the 
teacher — blessed  plot! — for  joint  effort  in  the  child's  behalf. 

To  be  sure,  such  visits  could  be  unpleasant.  There  are  meddle- 
some and  conceited  parents  whom  no  teacher  would  want  nosing 
into  school  affairs,  and  there  are  icy  and  obnoxious  teachers  whom 
no  parent  could  interview  without  total  ruin  of  his  patience.  But 
such  characters  are  too  few  to  spoil  this  general  proposal. 


The  large  fact  is  that  sympathetic  acquaintance  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding could  be  cultivated  between  parents  and  teachers 
generally  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  on  both  sides. 

It's  for  you  to  think  about,  Mr.  Father,  Mrs.  Mother.  You 
wouldn't  let  your  child  travel  alone  to  Europe.  Why  should  he 
go  unwatched  and  forgotten  that  daily  journey  to  the  nearer  and 
yet  farther  land — the  public  school? 

►^ 

One  thing  sure — this  interest  of  yours  in  your  children's  school- 
ing is  mightily  important  if  you  wish  to  forestall  that  separation 
from  their  confidence  which  soon  threatens  after  school  life  begins. 

If  the  child  did  not  feel  dismissed  and  sent  away  when  he  goes 
out  from  the  home  door  on  his  road  to  school — if  he  could  have  the 
sense  of  being  followed  all  the  way  not  with  a  spying  eye  but  an 
interested  heart — if  he  came  back  home  to  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tense fellow  feeling  for  what  the  school  is  to  him  and  what  he  is 
in  the  school  and  among  his  mates — doesn't  it  seem  certain  that  this 
wall  of  separation  and  secretiveness  would  never  rise  very  high? 

A  close  league  with  the  school  must  also  be  of  big  advantage  in 
the  telegraphic  warnings  you  can  get  from  a  friendly  teacher.  Little 
tendencies  showing  unfavorably  outside  the  home  can  be  judiciously 
counteracted  in  the  home  long  before  they  come  to  be  matters  of  dis- 
cipline— if  only  you  take  the  pains  to  find  out  in  time. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  good  of  all  will  be  the  good  done  the 
teacher  by  making  it  plain  that  your  child  is  still  your  child  in 
school.  There  is  where  your  bread  cast  on  the  waters  will  get  back 
to  you  not  after  many  days  but  immediately. 

Why  shouldn't  a  teacher  teach  listlessly  and  with  scant  regard 
for  the  children,  if  there  is  nowhere  on  the  whole  horizon  the  least 
visible  sign  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  care  what's  done  for 
them  while  the  homes  are  rid  of  the  bother  of  looking  after  themf 

But  just  one  little  word  to  let  the  teacher  feel  that  these  homes 
are  counting  on  her  as  an  ally  to  help  make  the  children  into 
glorious  men  and  women — what  a  transformation  it  will  work ! 

That  is  precisely  what  the  teacher  needs  to  lift  her  occupation, 
from  being  so  many  hours  got  through  with  according  to  a  set  of 
rules,  up  to  the  level  of  what  teaching  ought  to  be— the  happy 
privilege  of  working,  artist-fashion,  in  the  molding  of  human  souls. 

Especially  is  this  vital  in  the  supremely  important  matter  of 
moral  influence  in  the  public  school. 

There  is  so  deep  a  feeling  of  danger  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  school  teacher  with  this  subject  of  moral  teaching 
that  it  is  no  wonder  she  ventures  timidly  into  it. 

But  if  the  parents  let  the  teacher  know  they  stand  ready  to 
support  her  in  putting  forward  the  strongest  moral  ideas  before 
her  pupils,  every  home  in  the  constituency  of  the  school  will  profit 
by  the  stimulated  moral  influence  of  the  schoolroom. 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  magic  countersigns  of  expectation 
and  appreciation  can  do  miracles  in  reviving  a  worker's  efficiency. 

Above  all,  let  this  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  every  mother's 
motherhood  and  every  father's  fatherhood: 

God  gave  you  children  for  every  hour  of  every  day.  Not  for  one 
hour  can  you  shift  responsibility  for  them  to  another. 
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Era  of  Railroad  Development  for  China 

A  tremendous  era  of  railroad  building  is  m  prospect  for  China 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  founder  of  the  republic. 
A  system  of  national  railways  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  miles, 
controlled  by  a  central  syndicate,  is  projected.  With  it  will  come 
the  modernization  of  the  ancient  empire  and  a  peaceful  invasion  of 
foreign  capital,  representatives  and  employees  of  outside  wealth  and 
enterprise.  Less  than  6,000  miles  of  Chinese  railroads  are  reported 
in  operation ;  ten  times  as  many  are  now  promised. 

This  was  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  proclamation : 

"Inasmuch  as  the  development  and  enrichment  of  the  country  rest 
chiefly  on  the  means  of  rapid  communication,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railways  is  a  national  necessity.  Therefore  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  is  hereby  authorized  and  charged  to  consider  and  draft 
plans  for  a  national  railway  system.  Let  him  submit  to  and  discuss 
the  same  with  international  financiers,  in  order  that  the  needed 
capital  shall  be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  laws  enacted  by 
the  assembly.  Let  him  also  report  the  result  of  his  negotiations  to 
the  government  for  approval.  He  is  further  authorized  to  organize 
a  central  railway  corporation  for  carrying  out  this  work." 

The  president  further  proposed  that  30,000  taels  ($20,000)  be 
turned  over  to  Dr.  Sun  each  month  for  carrying  on  the  work.  It 
is  planned  to  pay  for  construction  with  money  borrowed  abroad, 
pledging  the  railways  as  security,  and  with  eventual  government 
ownership  to  follow  in  the  distant  future. 

Dr.  Sun  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  patriot;  he  is  now  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  himself  great  as  a  business  man  and 
builder.  Both  his  judgment  and  his  integrity  may  be  put  severely 
to  test  in  the  course  of  this  new  work.  President  Yuan  is  believed 
to  have  made  a  shrewd  and  sensible  move  in  delegating  this  im- 
portant work  to  the  nation's  popular  hero,  for  foreign  railway  loans 
— in  truth,  any  kind  of  loans — frequently  caused  trouble  in  Chinese 
official  circles  in  former  days. 

Statements  that  the  Chinese  government  had  made  a  $50,000,000 
loan  from  a  private  banking  syndicate,  or  through  an  American 
civil  engineer,  Wendell  Jackson  by  name,  were  denied  last  week 
after  gaining  wide  currency,  and  it  was  announced  that  negotiations 
were  again  in  progress  with  the  six  nations  which  several  weeks 
ago  had  agreed  to  finance  the  republic  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000. 
The  stumblingblock  has  been  the  question  of  how  far  the  six  powers 
shall  be  allowed  to  control  the  collection  of  state  revenues  and  super- 
vise the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

Chinese  Royalist  Entertains  Republicans 

A  picturesque  incident,  fraught  with  hope  for  the  republic  of 
China,  is  reported  from  Peking — nothing  less  than  a  dinner  given 
by  the  old  rulers  of  China  to  the  new.  Prince  Pu  Lun,  representing 
the  former  regent,  Prince  Ching,  with  the  approval  of  the  deposed 
empress  dowager  entertained  the  revolutionary  leaders,  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  and  General  Huang  Hsin.  Prince  Pu  made  a  speech  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  ex-regent  and  said  that  history  would 
award  imperishable  praise  to  the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  which  had  been  a  work  of  patriotism  and  of  faith  in  the 
future  greatness  of  China.  The  prince  also  referred  to  the  part 
played  in  the  revolution  by  the  empress  dowager  and  the  emperor, 
who,  realizing  and  appreciating  the  nation's  decision,  did  not  tarry  in 
abdicating  the  throne,  thus  rendering  incalculable  service  in  the 
foundation  of  the  republic.  General  Huang,  responding,  praised  the 
empress  dowager  and  the  emperor. 

Even  allowing  for  Oriental  politeness  and  exaggeration,  this  en- 
tertainment of  republicans  by  a  royalist  must  be  regarded  as  a 
highly  significant  and  decisive  recognition  of  the  new  regime  by  an 
adherent  of  the  old.  The  prmce  later  assured  the  correspondent 
that  leading  IManchus  were  well  satisfied  with  the  protection  and 
pensions  accorded  them  by  their  successors,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
republic  is  internationally  recognized  they  hoped  to  take  an  active 
part  in  building  up  the  nation. 

A  Tragic  Reminder  of  Old  Japan 

To  the  protracted  formalism  which  marked  the  elaborate  obsequies 
of  the  late  emperor  of  Japan  there  was  added  last  Friday  a  strik- 
ingly dramatic  note,  a  reminder  of  the  old  days  of  feudalism  from 


which  Japan  is  swiftly — and  yet  ofttimes  slowly — emerging.  It  was 
the  suicide  for  "patriotism"  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  empire 
and  his  wife,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  samurai  custom  better 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  His  emperor  dead, 
Count  Nogi  had  no  further  desire  to  live.  Waiting  only  till  the  can- 
non's boom  announced  the  starting  of  the  funeral  car  of  Mutsuhito 
on  its  final  journey,  the  hero  of  Port  Arthur  joined  his  friend  and 
chieftain  in  death.  The  countess,  loyal  adherent  of  the  old  regime, 
dutifully  followed  her  husband's  example  of  self-destruction. 

Count  Nogi  had  well  earned  a  place  among  the  heroes  of  his 
nation,  for  twice  he  was  the  captor  of  Port  Arthur — once  from  the 
Chinese  in  1894  and  again  from  the  Russians  ten  years  later.  Both 
his  sons  were  killed  in  the  last  war,  a  fact  which  gave  the  father 
a  sort  of  gloomy  joy.  He  was  a  fierce  disciplinarian,  brave  and  re- 
lentless to  the  point  of  savagery — of  such  were  the  idols  of  the 
samurai  of  old  Japan. 

Mexico  Takes  Fire;  Domingo  Disturbed 

The  Mexican  situation  has  been  changing  daily,  but  change  has 
brought  the  reverse  of  improvement.  A  few  days  ago  it  looked  as 
though  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  take  hold  of  things  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  do  in  Mexico  what  was  done  in  Cuba ;  namely, 
establish  a  real  government  for  the  inhabitants.  In  Mexico  the 
task  would  be  infinitely  more  complicated  than  it  was  in  Cuba,  and 
results  would  be  problematical.  In  the  state  of  Sonora  along  the 
northern  border  rebels  and  guerrillas  have  been  crossing  and  reck- 
lessly firing  over  the  international  line,  and  warnings  from  the 
American  military  authorities  were  scorned.  One  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  Antonio  Rojas,  who  was  encamped  around  Agua  Prieta, 
near  Douglas,  Arizona,  •  ^as  reported  to  have  replied  to  the  military 
messenger  sent  to  caution  him,  "We  aren't  going  to  look  where  we 
shoot."  The  fact  that  Mexican  federal  troops  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  through  American  territory  angered  the  rebels  into  acts  of 
reprisal.  A  general  revolution  was  indicated  by  the  outlook  in  both 
the  northern  and  southern  districts. 

Senator  Smith  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  senate  subcommittee 
*o  investigate  activities  of  Americans  in  fomenting  the  present 
revolution,  was  interviewed  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  last  Friday.  He 
stated  that  many  cases  of  wanton  oppression  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ship to  American  citizens  had  been  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
he  believed  a  crisis  was  imminent.  He  added :  "A  firm,  vigorous,, 
determined  and  unrelenting  foreign  policy  which  asks  for  justice 
and  fair  treatment  of  Americans  at  the  hands  of  other  governments, 
and  assures  the  same  treatment  of  their  citizens  among  us,  should 
be  the  secure  heritage  of  our  people." 

No  sooner  is  Nicaragua  pacified  by  the  presence  of  American 
marines  than  Santo  Domingo  develops  alarming  symptoms.  A  long 
smoldering  revolution  has  become  so  active  that  the  navy  department 
was  asked  to  send  gunboats  and  warships  to  land  men  to  protect 
American  and  foreign  interests.  The  rebels  were  reported  to  have 
seized  the  custom  houses  along  the  Haitian  frontier,  which  are  by 
treaty  under  American  supervision.  The  Dom:>iican  government 
forces  and  the  rebels  have  had  bloody  encounters,  and  the  warfare 
is  very  real,  although  the  island  which  Domingo  shares  with  the 
republic  of  Haiti  is  not  large.  Domingo's  area  is  18,000  square 
miles,  about  equal  to  that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined. 
The  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo,  is  the  oldest  European  settlement 
on  the  American  continent,  having  been  founded  in  1496  by  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,  a  brother  of  the  great  Christopher. 

Progress  of  the  Political  Campaign 

Politics  is  beginning  to  reach  an  acute  stage — so  actite  that 
a  seat  on  the  fence  is  no  longer  comfortable.  "Those  who  are  not, 
for  us  are  against  us,"  shouts  Colonel  Roosevelt,  again  showing 
his  fondness  for  scriptural  allusions.  President  Taft  remains 
dignified  and  af¥able,  but  his  managers  are  becoming  more  comba- 
tive; Governor  Wilson  is  earnest  and  reasonably  aggressive.  Re- 
cruits, of  course,  are  welcomed.  And  the  Prohibitionist  and  So- 
cialist camps  are  open  to  those  uncertain  and  perplexed  men  (and 
women,  too)  who  cannot  find  satisfactory  shelter  under  any  one  of 
the  three  big  tents. 

The  state  of  Maine  spoke  last  week;  but  politically  the  oracle 
was  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  Republicans  and  Progressives  hung 
together  until  after  the  gubernatorial  election,  and  as  a  result  a 
Republican  governor  was  elected  by  3,500  majority.  Two  years  ago 
the  state  was  Democratic  by  8,700,  and  in  November  four  years  ago 
Mr.  Taft  carried  it  by  32,000,  so  the  Democrats  are  stronger  than 
they  were  in  1908  and  weaker  than  in  igio — about  9  per  cent  fewer 
votes  were  cast  by  them  than  in  1910.    In  Vermont  the  Democratic 
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vote  gained  over  30  per  cent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  national  rather 
than  local  issues  should  be  made  to  figure  in  state  contests.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  better  if  no  state  elections  whatever  were  held  in 
presidential  campaign  years. 

An  interesting  sidelight  showing  the  costliness,  even  wastefulness, 
of  political  campaigns  is  furnished  in  the  statement  made  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  secretary  of  the  national  organization  of  advertising 
novelty  makers,  R.  T.  Brackett.  He  estimated  that  $2,000,000  has 
been  expended  thus  far  this  year  for  the  single  item  of  campaign 
badges,  pins  and  buttons.    Here  is  one  channel  of  economic  waste. 

Official  Who  Made  Anti-Garb  Rule  Resigns 

It  may  be  said  that  the  expected  has  happened  in  the  resignation 
of  Robert  G.  Valentine  as  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
department  of  the  interior  at  Washington.  There  have  been 
rumors  that  he  would  resign  ever  since  President  Taft  suspended 
Mr.  Valentine's  order  forbidding  members  of  Roman  Catholic  orders 
to  teach  in  the  government's  Indian  schools  while  wearing  their 
prescribed  garb  as  monks  and  nuns.  Inasmuch  as  all  members  of 
such  orders  are  under  vow  never  to  put  off  these  distinctive  gar- 
ments, the  ruling  of  Commissioner  Valentine  was  equivalent  to  ex- 
cluding Catholic  teachers  from  the  Indian  schools.  Father  Ketcham, 
the  Catholic  manager  of  Indian  education,  resident  in  Washington, 
immediately  filed  a  tremendous  protest  against  the  Valentine  edict, 
and  it  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  his  complaint. 

The  President  then  ordered  Secretary  Fisher,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  interior,  to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  a 
hearing  was  held  in  the  early  summer,  on  which  it  is  understood 
that  the  secretary  has  rendered  a  decision  which  is  on  file  at  the 
White  House.  Secretary  Fisher  is  now  visiting  in  Hawaii,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  his  decision  will  not  be  announced  until 
after  election.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  it  sustains  in  principle 
Mr.  Valentine's  view  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state  for- 
bids any  person  to  teach  a  government  school  while  wearing 
sectarian  garb. 

Immediately  after  the  rumor  got  abroad  that  Secretary  Fisher 
had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Protestants  it  was  whispered  that 
Catholics  were  demanding  the  removal  of  Mr.  Valentine  from  his 
office  as  a  sort  of  offset  in  their  favor  to  the  decision  of  the  secre- 
tary against  them.  But  President  Taft  refused  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Valentine's  resignation,  and  Mr.  Valentine  himself  told  his  friends 
that  he  would  retire  only  in  case  he  could  be  assured  that  some 
man  of  a  larger  reputation  than  himself  for  leadership  in  social 
reform  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  Mr.  Valentine's  opinion 
needful  enthusiasm  of  social  workers  for  bettering  social  condi- 
tions among  the  Indians  could  be  obtained  only  by  thus  putting 
some  leader  in  that  line  of  work  at  the  head  of  the  bureau.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  some  such  assurance  has  come  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, for  in  submitting  his  letter  of  resignation  last  week  he  ac- 
companied it  by  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the  President,  in 
naming  his  successor,  would  make  as  distinguished  a  selection  as 
when  he  appointed  Miss  Lathrop  of  Chicago  to  be  the  head  of  the 
new  children's  bureau.  All  other  persons  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians  will  certainly  share  this  hope.  Mr.  Valentine  has 
made  a  record  in  the  Indian  bureau  which  has  been  most  worthy, 
although,  as  he  himself  so  candidly  confesses,  his  appointment  was 
a  political  one  rather  than  the  selection  of  a  person  specially  pre- 
pared to  administer  Indian  aff'airs. 


Religious  World 


To  Carry  "Men  and  Religion"  Around  the  World 

An  announcement  of  extraordinary  interest,  particularly  to  all 
laymen  who  were  concerned  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  comes  in  a  circular  giving  the  plans  of  a  world  tour 
to  which  Fred  B.  Smith  and  Raymond  Robins  are  to  devote  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1913.  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  general  manager  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Movement,  and  Mr.  Robins,  as  one  of  its  most 
helpful  speakers,  have  won  an  extraordinary  friendship  among  the 
church  men  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  be  followed  in  this 
remarkable  tour  with  many  prayers  that  they  shall  bring  as  great  a 
blessing  abroad  as  they  brought  to  so  many  American  communities. 

Their  itinerary  will  take  them  in  turn  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Egypt  and  Great  Britain.  At  each  of  the  cities  which  they 
touch  there  will  be  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  a  series  of 


meetings,  conferences  and  institutes  similar  to  the  eight-day  cam- 
paign which  became  familiar  in  the  pivotal  cities  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Movement  last  winter.  Mr.  Smith  will  devote  his  attention 
principally  to  the  evangelistic  aspect  of  specialized  work  for  men, 
while  Mr.  Robins  will  speak  upon  his  specialty  of  social  service 
and  also  upon  Christian  publicity  and  boys'  work.  The  two  leaders 
will  be  accompanied  on  their  journey  by  Edward  W.  Peck  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Paul  J.  Gilbert,  P.  H.  Metcalf  and  C.  M.  Keeler,  all  of 
New  York,  the  four  gentlemen  who  traveled  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
American  campaigns  as  a  quartet  of  singers.  In  addition  to  musical 
service  on  this  tour  these  gentlemen  will  instruct  institutes  on 
personal  evangelism  and  conduct  meetings  in  shops  and  factories. 

The  objectives  set  out  for  this  round-t'ne-world  journey  are  tiie 
purposes  of  cultivating  fraternal  cooperation  among  the  Christian 
nations,  increasing  the  power  of  spiritual  effort  for  men  and  boys, 
assisting  in  a  better  coalition  of  the  evangelistic,  educational, 
nurtural,  individualistic  and  social  methods  of  Christian  service. 

Joint  Missionary  Education  Bureau 

A  very  significant  step  toward  scientific  church  efficiency  is  the 
establishment  this  fall  of  the  "Presbyterian  department  of  mis- 
sionary education"  in  the  Presbyterian  building,  New  York  City, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
at  Louisville.  The  work  of  educating  the  young  people  of  the 
church  in  missionary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on  separately  by  special  secretaries  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Boards,  but  henceforth  these  two  bureaus  are  to  be  com- 
bined in  one  and  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  the 
Hoard  of  Sabbath  School  Work  join  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  department.  Its  secretaries  are  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  Rev. 
George  H.  Trull  and  B.  C.  Milliken,  who  have  been  serving  the 
I'  oreigii  Board ;  Miss  Josephine  M.  Petrie,  who  has  been  serving  the 
Home  Board,  and  Rev.  Jay  S.  Stowell,  who  is  newly  appointed  by 
the  Home  Board  for  this  joint  work.  These  secretaries,  together 
with  Secretary  Halsey  representing  the  Foreign  Board,  Secretary 
McAfee  representing  the  Home  Board.  Secretary  Gaston  represent- 
ing the  Freedmen's  Board  and  J.  M.  Somerndike  representing  the 
Sabbath  School  Board,  constitute  the  council  by  which  the  depart- 
ment is  to  be  directed. 

The  new  department  will  serve  particularly  mission  bands,  Sun- 
day schools  and  young  people's  societies,  but  will  also  be  a  head- 
quarters for  the  circulation  of  the  "United  Mission  Study"  text- 
books, which  are  used  by  the  women's  missionary  societies.  At 
present  the  bureau  is  also  assisting  in  the  preparations  for  home 
mission  week,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  all  churches  November 
17  to  24.  A  prospectus  just  issued  offers  a  large  selection  of  courses 
for  study  classes  in  both  home  and  foreign  subjects  and  the  secre- 
taries invite  correspondence  from  all  persons  who  wish  to  organize 
work  of  this  sort. 

T  'T' 

Tremendous  Catholic  Crowds  at  Vienna 

On  Thursday,  September  12,  a  great  "eucharistic  congress"  as- 
sembled in  Vienna.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  recently  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  official  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  these 
so-called  congresses  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing of  either  legislation,  deliberation  or  debate  involved  in  them. 
They  are  rather  designed,  it  appears,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  imposing  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  Catholicism  which 
will  dazzle  the  countries  in  which  they  are  successively  held.  Every 
effort  at  least  is  made  for  glittering  magnificence  and  display.  Re- 
cent examples  of  such  assemblages  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
are  those  held  in  London,  Montreal  and  Madrid. 

At  Vienna  the  pomp  of  the  occasion  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
previous  example,  and  the  gathering  of  the  crowds  has  been  tremen- 
dous, including  all  classes  of  society  from  the  royal  family  to  the 
lowest  peasants,  who  were  brought  to  the  city  by  their  priest^  in 
enormous  hosts.  Overcrowding  was  horrible.  In  the  hotels  persons 
of  titled  distinction  were  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in 
storerooms  and  bathrooms,  and  the  peasantry  were  sheltered  in  the 
schoolhouses  of  the  city  and  fed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  city  hall, 
where  the  government  set  up  an  outfit  of  army  field  kitchens.  -Vll 
told,  the  visitors  are  said  to  have  exceeded  100,000. 

After  three  days  of  various  addresses  and  celebrations  the  clima.x 
of  the  congress  came  in  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  an  open 
square  before  the  imperial  palace,  where  50,000  persons  were  present, 
of  whom  800  were  included  in  the  retinue  of  the  venerable  emperor. 
Francis  Joseph  (who  was  the  most  devout  of  the  worshipers),  and 
in  the  suites  of  the  Roman  prelates  present,  who  numbered  more 
tlian  150  in  all,  including  a  score  of  cardinals. 
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Editorial 


A  Test  for  Real  Patriots 

CIKCUMSTAXCES  seem  to  l)e  shaping  in  this  country  toward 
an  issue  which  will  divide  between  jingo  patriots  and  square- 
deal  patriots  with  the  exactitude  of  a  judgment  separation 
between  goats  and  sheep.  The  question  threatening  to  reveal  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  the  matter  of  tolls  on  the  Panama 
canal  as  related  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain. 

Jingo  patriotism  makes  always  a  mighty  virtue  out  of  demanding; 
rampageously  for  the  nation  anything  and  everything  which  the 
nation  seems  likely  to  profit  by — no  matter  what  title  in  law  or 
ethics  some  other  nation  may  have  to  the  same  benefit.  Jingoism 
possesses  an  astounding  power  to  abolish  from  the  minds  of  good 
men  all  the  canons  of  fairness  which  they  deem  themselves  bound 
to  keep  individually.  With  amazing  callousness  under  jingo  in- 
fluence they  will  recommend  the  nation  to  repudiate  engagements 
which  they  would  damn  a  fellow  citizen  for  disregarding  in  private 
life.  Indeed,  the  obsession  goes  so  far  that  it  even  puts  a  brand 
of  suspicion  on  the  loyalty  of  the  citizen  who  insists  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  must  live  by  the  same  ethics  that  govern  re- 
spectable personal  dealings. 

Thus  there  has  been  a  slur  already  cast  on  Americans  who  ha\c 
stood  up  to  contend  that  the  United  States,  having  promised  not  tn 
dis'  riminate  against  British  and  other  foreign  vessels  when  the  new 
canal  is  opened,  must  now  refrain  from  discrimination.  It  would 
be  a  mark  of  credit  to  urge  an  individual  to  keep  his  promises  : 
but  to  urge  one's  country  not  to  go  back  on  its  word  is  treated 
in  some  quarters  as  a  flaw  in  patriotism. 

Does  not  the  canal  belong  to  this  country?  Did  not  the  countrx 
put  its  own  good  money  into  the  work?  Cannot  the  nation  do  whai 
it  will  with  its  own?  Shall  any  mere  treaty  prevent  .America's 
getting  all  the  profit  it  can  out  of  its  own  investment?  So  the  in- 
quiries of  the  jingo  have  run.  But  none  of  them  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  real  case  at  issue.  There  is  only  one  matter  under 
fair  consideration —the  pledge  which  the  United  States  made  to 
Great  Britain  not  to  favor  its  own  ships  as  against  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  The  treaty  negotiated  by  those  late  distinguished 
diplomats — Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Hay — was  unmistakably  a  con- 
tract to  that  effect.  Endeavors  to  cast  doubt  on  what  the  treaty 
meant  are  either  ignorant  or  insincere.  Those  who  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made  cannot  possibly  with  honesty 
question  its  purpose. 

Great  Britain  had  an  early  treaty  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding that  whenever  a  canal  was  dug  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  the  two  nations  would  work  in  partnership.  The  United 
States,  when  at  length  ready  to  construct  the  canal,  desired  to  do 
it  alone.  Great  Britain,  after  negotiation,  consented  to  dissolve  the 
old  partnership  agreement,  but  for  the  concession  naturally  asked  a 
'valuable  consideration."  The  consideration  was  the  right  for  its 
own  ships  to  use  the  canal  when  finished  on  the  same  terms  that 
.-\merican  ships  used  it.  Pleas  that  America  in  granting  this  was 
deceived  or  cheated  or  beguiled  into  giving  a  surreptitious  advantage 
to  a  rival  are  puerile  higgling,  fit  only  to  choke  the  national  con- 
science with  a  glut  of  chafif. 

Happily,  the  Panama  canal  law,  as  passed,  is  not  as  bad  as  such 
arguments,  if  accepted  at  face  value,  would  have  made  it.  One 
fears  that  the  abatement  of  dishonorable  proposals  in  the  first  draft 
of  the  bill  was  due  more  to  fear  of  trouble  than  to  a  clean-acting 
sense  of  honor ;  but,  anyhow,  the  shame  of  the  original  bill  was 
abated.  As  enacted  by  Congress,  the  law  gives  advantage  only  to  a 
class  of  American  shipping  with  which  the  long-established  custom 
of  the  nation  would  not  permit  English  or  other  foreign  vessels  to 
compete  in  any  case — the  coastwise  traffic.  Whether  such  exemption 
of  coastwise  ships  from  tolls  is  a  discrimination  against  foreign 
shipping  (which  could  not  get  into  this  same  trade  even  if  all 
tolls  were  abolished)  is  fairly  to  be  rated  an  open  question. 

But  according  to  common  talk  of  both  British  and  American  capi- 
tals, it  is  a  question  that  Great  Britain  will  call  on  this  country  to 
submit  for  judgment  to  the  international  court  at  The  Hague.  And 
while  this  piobability  is  being  canvassed  the  hateful  jingoism  that 
blotched  American  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  first  place  reap- 
pears more  odiously  than  before.  Now  the  cry  is  that  America  will 
never  consent  to  arbitrate  with  a  foreign  nation  what  it  shall  do  in 
regard  to  its  own  commercial  and  naval  policies.  No  reproach  more 
shameful  was  ever  heaped  on  .A.merica's  good  name  than  this  brazen 


assumption  of  its  own  citizens  that  it  might  be  possible  for  our 
country  to  spurn  without  compunction  a  challenge  to  its  honor 
among  the  family  of  nations,  preferring  to  grip  fast  a  selfish  profit, 
ruthless  alike  of  justice  and  of  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  question  which  Great  Britain  raises  is  one  most  proper  for 
arbitration.  This  nation  is  doubly  bound  to  accede  if  such  a  trial 
of  the  matter  is  asked,  for  on  top  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
rises  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908,  which  specifically  provides  for 
reference  to  The  Hague  of  all  differences  over  interpretation  of  any 
diplomatic  agreement  existing  between  the  two  countries.  To 
deny  an  arbitration  [)roposal  in  this  circumstance  would  therefore 
defy  two  solemn  international  compacts.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  arbitration  treaty  excepts  questions  that  involve  vita!  national 
interests,  but  the  attempt  of  some  to  allege  that  vital  national  interests 
are  involved  in  the  matter  of  tolls  on  the  Panama  canal — a  purely 
commercial  consideration — is  an  hypocrisy  gross  enough  to  outrage 
decency. 

The  other  argument — that  the  judges  of  European  powers  sitting 
on  The  Hague  bench  would  be  so  prejudiced  against  America  that 
they  could  not  deal  fairly  with  America's  view  of  the  case — is  a 
pitiful  survival  from  the  night  of  ancient  tribal  savagery,  when  no- 
body was  big  enough  to  believe  that  honor  or  truth  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  outside  his  own  tribe.  The  mere  mention 
of  such  an  idea  in  the  United  States  disgraces  a  people  who  by  this 
time  certainly  should  be  touched  by  the  breadth  of  cosmopolitan 
civilization,  if  not  by  the  ideals  of  international  brotherhood.  As 
long  ago  as  1872  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva 
revealed  European  judges  who  were  willing  to  vote  for  America  in 
a  case  vastly  more  crucial  than  this — even  a  British  judge  strong 
enough  to  vote  to  condemn  his  own  nation.  How  paltry — how 
pettish — how  silly — for  Americans  now  to  pretend  that  the  sense  of 
justice  in  Europe  has  gone  backward  since  that  day. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  seem  to  waver 
at  this  point — the  very  President  who  within  a  year  was  advocating 
unlimited  arbitration  of  every  dispute  that  could  possibly  arise  with 
Britain — is  a  deplorable  paradox.  But  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
waver.  The  square-deal  patriots  are  in  the  majority  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  must  speak  up  and  have  their  way.  Sternly  and 
unmistakably  righteous  public  sentiment  must  make  it  known  that 
if  Great  Britain  wants  arbitration  of  the  Panama  question,  it  shall 
have  arbitration  instanter  and  without  a  quibble. 


The  Pastor  Who  "Didn't";  The  Janitor  Who  "Did" 

Doubtless  church  people  all  over  the  country,  reading  the  dailv 
press,  were  attracted  by  the  widely  circulated  dispatch  which  re- 
lated circumstantially  how  Rev.  B.  F.  Heany,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Avella,  Pennsylvania,  rescued  a  husband,  wife 
and  two  children  from  a  sudden  flood  in  a  small  creek  in  which  the 
family's  home  was  swept  away.  It  was  a  stirring  tale  indeed,  and 
The  Continent,  anxious  always  to  print  "church  news"  less  of  a 
conventional  sort  and  more  red-blooded,  instantly  went  after  an 
independent  and  original  story  of  those  eight  bold  attempts  which, 
as  alleged,  the  athletic  pastor  made  to  swim  the  torrent  before  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  life  rope  across  to  the  marooned  victims  of 
the  flood.  But  unhappily  for  such  a  fine  and  moving  narrative  the 
adventure  did  not  "pan  out."  It  never  happened.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Heany  is  yet  a  hero.  At  least,  he  is  heroic  enough  to  refuse  admira- 
tion which  he  has  not  earned,  for  a  telegram  to  one  of  the  elders 
of  his  church  brought  back  from  Mr.  Heany  himself  a  vehement, 
and  almost  indignant,  repudiation  of  the  whole  rescue  fable.  "Press 
reports  false,"  he  wired.  "I  saved  no  one  in  Avella  flood."  So 
there's  a  bit  of  romance  spoiled,  and  a  new  reason  heaped  on  top 
of  a  lot  of  others  for  the  general  distrust  which  the  modern 
.\merican  is  learning  to  feel  concerning  the  veracity  of  the  daily 
press. 

But  there  is  a  ring  in  the  telegram  which  makes  The  Continent 
feel  that  it  has  discovered  a  real  man,  none  the  less,  and  that  im- 
pression was  further  confirmed  by  a  later  letter  from  Mr.  Heany 
offering  to  tell  "the  story  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  janitor  of  my 
church."  Of  course  The  Continent  grasped  eagerly  for  the  story, 
and  readers  will  find  it  on  another  page,  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
humble  Christian  whose  real  humanity  was  shown  in  his  thinking 
of  others  before  he  thought  of  his  own  household  and  whose  loss 
in  his  home  will  thus  be  heard  of  with  the  warm  Christian  sym- 
pathy of  thousands  of  readers. 


— It  is  a  half  tragic  pity  that  "Daddy"  William  R.  George,  who 
founded  the  remarkable  "George  Junior  Republic,"  hidden  away 
in  the  country  near  Ithaca,  New  York,  should  have  been  found 
such  a  clog  on  the  work  that  at  length  the  directors  have  had  to 
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get  rid  of  him  more  or  less  gently.  The  genius  to  create  a  new 
idea,  which  has  been  wonderfully  fruitful  in  developing  manhood 
and  womanhood  out  of  wayward  boys  and  girls,  belonged  to  Mr. 
George;  but  not,  it  seems,  the  ballast  of  common  judgment  to  carry 
the  idea  safely  through  the  straits  of  practical  conditions.  It  often 
happens  so;  the  dreamer  of  great  new  plans  fails  somewhere  in  the 
doing  of  them.  Nevertheless,  Daddy  Gorge  is  not  set  adrift  with 
no  task  to  do.  He  continues  the  chief  executive  officer  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  which  aims  to  construct  other  "junior  re- 
publics" elsewhere  on  the  model  of  the  original  New  York  in- 
stitution. On  that  mission  he  should  be  widely  welcomed,  for  he 
can  and  will  inspire  others  to  do  this  fine  thing  better,  undoubtedly, 
than  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  himself.  To  gather  boys 
and  girls  together  and  throw  on  them  the  whole  responsibility  of 
keeping  social  order  and  justice  intact  among  themselves,  proves  to 
develop  extraordinary  stability  in  youths  previously  restless  and 
even  incorrigible.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  in  human  alchemy,  but 
it  has  worked  wonders  even  under  Mr.  George's  management.  If 
other  communities  will  only  add  the  one  more  factor  to  which  Mr. 
George  has  usually  seemed  almost  indifferent — the  factor  of  reli- 
gion— they  will  make  his  principle  even  more  successful.  It  was  his 
pretty  near  complete  leaving  out  of  religion  which  no  doubt  chiefly 
accounts  for  Mr.  George's  failure,  in  so  far  as  he  has  failed. 

— When  Colonel  F.  P.  Sellers  of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  pro- 
posed to  the  owners  of  that  paper  that  they  should  set  aside  half  a 
page  every  Monday  afternoon  to  print  sermons  preached  in  Brook- 
lyn churches  the  day  before  his  idea  was  not  received  with  any  en- 
thusiasm at  all.  "People  don't  read  extracts  from  sermons,"  said 
the  sage  proprietors.  "No,"  answered  Colonel  Sellers,  "but  they  will 
read  whole  sermons."  Very  reluctantly  at  last  he  was  given  per- 
mission to  make  his  experiment.  Nowadays  every  Monday  after- 
noon The  Eagle  carries  not  simply  a  half  page  but  two  full  pages 
of  sermons,  and  besides  its  unquestionable  popularity  in  the  city 
itself,  that  edition  of  the  paper  goes  by  mail  in  many  thousands  of 
"single  wrappers"  to  every  state  of  the  union,  and  in  fact  to  every 
civilized  corner  of  the  whole  globe.  The  Eagle  today  would  sooner 
think  of  leaving  out  its  excellent  editorial  page  than  of  leaving  out 
its  weekly  budget  of  sermons.  As  for  Colonel  Sellers  himself,  in 
striking  contrast  with  typical  religious  editors  on  the  daily  press 
who  are  reliably  alleged  not  to  know  the  difference  between  a  deacon 
and  a  dynamo,  the  religious  editor  of  The  Eagle  is  without  doubt 
or  comparison  the  best  informed  authority  on  the  interdenominational 
range  of  local  church  matters  to  be  found  in  the  whole  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  in  the  entire 
country  a  more  intelligent  observer  of  American  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral than  Colonel  Sellers. 

— It  is  a  common  saying  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
question,  and  there  are  certainly  two  sides  to  every  practical  social 
problem.  Many  good-hearted  people  deplore  the  poor  wages  paid 
to  salesgirls  in  city  department  stores,  and  join  eagerly  in  agita- 
tion for  higher  rates.  But  it  is  a  serious  problem  whether  the 
admitted  evils  attached  to  this  condition  are  to  be  remedied  that 
way.  The  better  way  out  may  quite  possibly  remain  to  be  traced 
in  some  plan  to  discourage  entirely  this  sort  of  employment  for 
women  who  have  not  made  particular  preparation  for  it.  One 
recent  writer,  who  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  tone  of  convincing 
authority,  declares  that  the  only  safe  rule  for  American  commer- 
cial organization  is,  "An  unskilled  girl  belongs  at  home."  The 
mischief  really  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  so  many  salesgirls  in 
stores  are  not  worth  more  than  the  piteous  pittances  they  receive. 
If  all  salespeople  were  skilled  and  instructed,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  for  retail  stores  to  do  equal  business  with  a  smaller  force 
and  thus  pay  higher  wages  without  increasing  prices.  And  the 
higher  wages  paid  to  men  and  women  of  real  training  and  ef- 
ficiency would  provide  for  support  at  home  of  many  girls  who 
would  be  far  more  useful  in  household  service  of  their  families 
than  they  are  in  commercial  occupations. 

— Congress  adjourned  without  taking  action  either  on  the  Kenyon- 
Sheppard  bill  to  prevent  interstate  liquor  shipments  into  prohibition 
territory  or  the  Jones-Works  bill,  intended  to  close  up  dives  and 
"blind  pigs"  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Both  of  these  bills  now  go 
over  until  next  winter,  and  every  decent  American  citizen  should 
gird  up  his  loins  to  help  in  developing  a  national  sentiment  which 
will  simply  compel  their  passage  before  the  present  Congress  ad- 
journs next  March.  Christian  Endeavorers,  Epworth  Leaguers 
and  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
city  of  Washington  have  been  especially  vigorous  in  the  fight  for 
the  Jones-Works  bill,  which  the  capital  city  so  badly  needs,  and 
their  fellows  in  these  fraternities  throughout  the  country  ought  to 
be  particularly  alert  to  bring  aid  to  the  same  cause  the  coming 
winter. 


— One  circumstance  which  explains  why  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  left  his  wife  and  daughters  in  a  financial  condition  that  has 
prompted  a  subscription  for  their  relief  is  told  by  certain  intimate 
friends  who  knew  something  of  the  stalwart  justice's  private  affairs. 
Certainly  up  to  within  five  years  before  his  death,  and  doubtless 
later,  the  great  Kentucky  jurist  was  still  laboriously  paying  off 
debts  of  honor  that  he  had  contracted  in  his  earliest  excursions 
into  politics.  During  the  civil  war  or  before  in  those  sanguine  years 
of  his  young  manhood  he  and  a  coterie  of  friends  had  established 
in  Kentucky  a  newspaper  meant  to  be  an  organ  of  the  new  Repub- 
lican party.  It  never  had  any  capital  but  the  money  which  its 
promoters  were  able  to  borrow,  and  affairs  went  from  bad  to 
worse  in  its  financial  condition.  His  partners  dropped  out  one 
after  another,  and  Mr.  Harlan  was  finally  left  alone  with  a  great 
mountain  of  accumulated  liabilities  and  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
Had  he  gone  through  bankruptcy  or  refused  to  pay  the  interest  the 
debts  would  in  time  have  been  outlawed,  but  as  would  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  Calvinistic  conscientiousness  he  kept  on  paying 
the  interest  faithfully  and  paying  off  the  principal  as  he  was  able. 
The  task  shackled  his  financial  freedom  throughout  his  whole  career 
and  explains  why  he  died  so  poor  a  man.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  Justice  Harlan  had  an  offer  of  $50,000  annually  if  he  would 
retire  from  public  service  and  enter  a  private  legal  partnership  as 
consultant,  but  though  he  knew  he  needed  the  money  for  his 
advancing  age  the  offer  had  no  temptation  to  a  man  who  had  his 
high  ideals  of  official  responsibility. 

— The  sensitiveness  of  Roman  Catholics  to  public  criticism  of 
their  church  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  some  secret  consciousness 
of  how  vulnerable  the  church  really  is.  People  who  through  and 
through  believe  in  their  church  do  not  get  nervous  over  charges 
made  against  it;  according  to  temperament  they  fight  back  or  they 
laugh,  but  they  do  not  fly  into  a  panic.  But  in  the  way  Romanists 
take,  or  rather  don't  take,  criticism,  there  is  something  more  involved 
than  offended  loyalty;  there  is  also  an  evident  element  of  fear — a 
sense  of  peril  felt  only  by  those  whose  defenses  are  not  intact.  Pres- 
byterians have  often  thought  themselves  grossly  misrepresented 
by  ignorant  critics,  but  what  Presbyterian  ever  desired  a  law  to  for- 
bid the  circulation  of  screeds  against  Calvinism?  Yet  this  sort  of 
legislation  is  just  what  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  last 
year  voted  to  seek.  They  determined  to  ask  Congress  to  amend  the 
postal  laws  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  mails  publications  containing 
scurrilous  attacks  on  a  particular  church  or  creed.  Wisely  the 
federation's  secretary  this  year  reports  back  that  the  effort  fur 
such  legislation  is  idle,  quoting  from  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock the  opinion  that  "it  is  not  probable  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution a  law  could  be  passed  restraining  criticisms  of  religious 
faiths."  But  the  state  of  mind  which  hatched  the  idea  is  no  less 
interpretative  because  the  idea  has  failed.  Protestants  could  never 
have  even  conceived  such  a  notion. 

— In  the  little  community  of  Dublin,  Ohio,  a  village  of  about  300 
population  just  north  of  Columbus,  the  townspeople  have  worked 
out  a  local  church  union  of  the  ideal  sort  so  often  recommended 
as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  denominationalism.  The  union  has  not 
been  promoted,  however,  solely  by  ideal  arguments.  It  was  "a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory"  which  confronted  the  Dublinites  when  a  ter- 
rific hurricane  in  June  blew  flat  two  of  the  three  churches  in  town — 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  houses.  This  left  standing  only  the 
building  of  the  "Christian  connection,"  and  that  congregation 
promptly  invited  the  members  of  the  other  two  churches  to  join  in 
worship  there.  A  few  Sabbaths  of  this  fellowship  naturally  raised 
the  question  why  it  should  not  be  permanent,  and  from  that  experi- 
ence has  worked  out  the  new  plan,  whereby  the  three  are  being  com- 
bined in  one,  which,  for  the  sake  of  impartiality,  chooses  to  become 
attached  to  the  Congregational  denomination.  If  the  experiment 
works  well  in  Dublin,  it  will  no  doubt  exercise  over  other  com- 
munities a  strong  incentive  to  imitate  it,  although  it  would  doubt- 
less be  expecting  too  much  to  look  for  the  Lord  to  initiate  matters 
by  blowing  down  all  needless  churches  in  every  other  town  that 
might  be  profited  by  the  same  arrangement. 

— The  devastation  of  Mormon  plantations  in  Mexico  during  the 
recent  rebellion  and  the  enforced  exodus  of  the  Mexican  settlers 
there  from  their  plantations  must  create  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion in  Mormon  policy.  The  heads  of  the  church  at  Salt  Lake 
have  deliberately  fostered  the  Mexican  colony  as  a  refuge  for 
their  polygamous  members.  That  refuge  is  now  gone.  Whether 
they  will  restore  the  colony  or  whether  the  loss  of  it  will  tend  to 
make  law-keeping  more  popular  in  Utah  constitutes  a  question 
of  prime  interest  for  observant  onlookers. 

— What  was  wrong  when  Adam  sinned  is  so  still.  Sin  is  choice 
of  the  lower  alternative,  whether  in  the  realm  of  human  ethics  or 
eternal  verities. 
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Prayer 
for  Work 
and  Fruit 


NOTHING  IN  A  man's  life  and  conduct  so  reveals  his  es- 
sential character  as  the  range  and  quality  of  his  prayers. 
A  man's  intercessions  disclose  to  us  the  secret  things  of 
the  soul.    They  lead  up  into  his  most  intimate  communions  and 
unfold  to  us  the  workings  of  innermost  desire.    The  apostle  Paul 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  unveiled  than  in  his  prayers.    They  enable 
us  to  look  through  his  eyes  as  he  gazes  down- 
ward into  the  realm  of  peril  and  fear  and  up- 
ward and  outward  into  the  region  of  possibility 
and  hope. 

It  must  have  been  an  unspeakable  privilege  to 
number  this  man  among  one's  friends,  and  to 
l)c  included  in  the  circle  of  his  intercessions. 
For   prayer   is   a   maker   of   climate,  bringing 
heavenly  airs  round  about  the  soul  and  enabling 
it  to  render  its  service  in  the  strength  and  buoyancy  of  spiritual 
health.    And  this  atmosphere  the  apostle  was  continually  creating 
round  about  his  fellow  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Service  That  Grows 

"Since  the  day  we  heard  it  we  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you." 
Here  is  one  phrase  from  a  prayer  of  vast  and  mighty  range.  He 
asks  the  Lord  Jesus  that  his  friends  might  be  "fruitful  in  every 
good  work."  It  is  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  perhaps  of  a  garden, 
where  many  kinds  of  fruits  are  being  produced,  and  his  prayerful 
aspiration  is  this — that  in  every  kind  of  grace  and  virtue  they 
might  be  like  a  fertile  and  fruitful  orchard. 

Now  there  is  a  significant  association  in  the  phrase.  We  have 
the  word  "work"  united  with  the  word  "fruit."  If  we  divorce  the 
word  "work,"  and  regard  it  alone,  it  suggests  a  very  hard  and 
mechanical  thing.  If  we  take  in  the  suggestion  of  the  word  "fruit" 
the  condition  becomes  natural  and  spontaneous.  The  apostle  ap- 
pears to  teach  that  the  true  works  of  a  Christian  life  are  not  so 
much  done  by  laborious  effort  as  through  certain  fixity  of  rela- 
tionship. Life  that  is  spent  in  the  doing  of  "works"  may  get  very 
weary  and  tired,  while  life  that  is  spent  in  growing  "fruits"  may 
remain  fresh  and  exuberant  to  the  end. 

The  fruit-life  is  more  quiet  and  restful  than  the  work-life.  So 
many  of  us  are  worried  about  issues  when  the  secret  will  be  found 
in  a  little  more  considerate  care  about  the  roots.  The  Christian 
life  to  many  people  finds  its  symbol  in  a  factory  among  machinery, 
where  there  is  noise  and  rattle  and  speed.  Paul  finds  his  symbol 
in  the  garden  where  there  is  quietness  and  spontaneity  of  growth. 
Perhaps  if  we  emphasized  growing  a  little  more  and  softened  the 
emphasis  upon  doing  we  should  find  the  "peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing." 

F6r  instance,  we  are  always  concerned  about  "doing  kindnesses," 
and  it  suggests  a  deliberate  quest  that  sometimes  proves  burden- 
some to  the  soul.  Suppose  we  spoke  about  "growing  kindnesses," 
and  attended  to  the  gardens  which  would  naturally  produce  them. 
Would  not  this  take  away  the  sense  of  labor  and  introduce  us  into 
the  Master's  rest?  What  we  need  is  to  produce  "work"  that  is  the 
outcome  of  character  and  not  so  much  the  product  of  endeavor. 
We  want  things  grown  rather  than  done.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  done ;  they  can 
only  be  grown.  And  it  is  because  we  are  forever  seeking  to  pro- 
duce them  by  the  sweat  of  brow  and  brain  that  life  does  not  find 
that  sense  of  competency  which  is  ours  by  the  gift  of  God's  boun- 
tiful grace. 

The  Soil  of  "All  Might" 

But  in  the  apostle's  prayer  we  can  also  discern  the  secret  by  which 
this  fruitfulness  is  to  be  attained.  He  prays  that  his  fellow  be- 
lievers might  be  "strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his 
glorious  power."  It  is  a  prayer  for  imparted  strength,  that  so  the 
production  of  "fruit"  might  be  a  natural  issue.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems which  New  York  has  to  face  just  now  is  the  exhaustion  in  the 
soil  of  its  finest  park.  The  virility  of  the  ground  has  been  ex- 
pended and  the  growths  are  becoming  sickly  and  anaemic.  And 
the  serious  question  is  how  to  restore  the  ground  that  has  lost  its 
virtue.  It  needs  to  be  "strengthened  with  all  might,"  in  order  that 
its  creations  may  become  healthy  and  plentiful. 

Poor  farmers  are  always  embarrassed  by  their  incompetency  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  their  fields.  I  looked  at  a  poor  patch  a  little 
time  ago  where  everything  seemed  thin  and  straggling,  and  the 
explanation  was  immediately  given,  "He  cannot  afford  to  put  any- 
thing into  it!"    That  is  to  say,  he  could  not  strengthen  his  farm 


"with  all  might,"  and  every  product  suffered.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  the  soul  if  the  vital  energies  become  impoverished.  Fruit 
bearing  becomes  impossible.  There  can  be  no  fine  matured  products 
if  there  is  poverty  at  the  heart.  And  therefore  did  the  apostle  pray 
that  these  early  Christians  might  become  fruitful  by  the  imparted 
gift  of  the  holy  energies  of  the  eternal  God.  If  we  only  put  the 
emphasis  here,  and  attend  to  the  empowering  of  our  souls,  we  need 
not  be  so  concerned  about  "works." 

Perhaps  we  might  still  further  enter  into  the  counsels  of  the 
apostle  if  we  look  at  one  or  two  "fruits"  which  he  mentions  else- 
where, and  which  he  counseled  his  brethren  to  grow.  There  is 
the  "fruit"  of  patience.  How  hard  it  is  to  produce  patience  as  a 
"work" !  We  speak  of  "practicing  patience,"  or  "exercising  pa- 
tience," and  it  has  all  the  bareness  of  a  drill  ground  and  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  garden  or  field.  The  obligation  becomes  more  rest- 
ful, and  we  seem  to  get  into  communion  with  natural  forces,  when 
we  speak  of  "growing  patience"  and  rearing  it  as  a  "fruit."  And 
the  patience  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God  is  not  a  sullen  silence  or  a 
kind  of  restrained  obstinacy ;  it  is  "the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  a  "fruit"  of  the  loveliest  character  and  can  never  be  produced 
in  the  region  of  statute,  but  only  in  the  realm  of  grace. 

And  there  is  the  "fruit"  of  long-suffering,  the  grace  of  long- 
mindedness,  of  long-temperedness,  the  moral  mood  that  is  not  easily 
disturbed.  How  hard  and  difficult  it  is  to  produce  this  as  a  "work" ! 
The  only  assurance  we  have  of  attaining  it  is  to  produce  it  as  a 
"fruit."  And  again  the  grace  is  very  attractive  and  winsome.  It 
is  "long-suffering  with  joy."  How  can  we  set  about  drilling  our- 
selves into  that  triumph?  It  can  only  be  grown  in  a  gloriously 
rich  soil  that  has  been  strengthened  by  the  very  might  of  the 
eternal  God. 

And  so  are  we  taught  to  regard  our  soul  as  a  garden  that  can 
be  made  productive  by  fellowship  with  the  source  of  life  and 
power.  "Ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you."  That  is  where  we  must  place  the  emphasis.  We  make 
people  very  weary  when  we  make  a  list  of  "works."  We  may  hearten 
them  if  we  name  a  list  of  "fruits,"  and  assure  them  that  in  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  soul  is  competent  to  illustrate  the 
mind  and  will  of  Christ.  J.  H.  Jowett. 

Ode  to  Silence 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  hoi/  temple:  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  b'.m." — Habakkiik  2:20. 

Behold,  from  silence  issues  forth 
Whatever  most  doth  give  earth  joy, 
Or  to  best  uses  men  employ — 

Whatever  is  of  highest  worth. 

In  silence  was  yon  dahlia  made; 

From  silent  workshop  came  the  rose ; 

In  silence  this  white  lily  grows ; 
In  silence  is  its  fragrance  weighed. 

In  silence  was  the  nectar  brewed 
Which  clings  in  clusters  on  the  vine ; 
And  in  the  deep  and  silent  mine 

The  shining  beds  of  gold  are  strewed. 

In  silence  were  the  mountains  reared ; 

In  silence  arched  the  star-strewn  sky; 

The  silent  cloud  fleets  sail  on  high ; 
In  silence  first  this  orb  appeared. 

Here,  too,  the  Soul  in  her  great  quest 
Finds  surcease  for  her  nameless  woe; 
For  into  silent  halls  must  go 

The  spirit  that  would  find  deep  rest. 

And  men,  though  weighted  like  a  clod. 

May  rise  in  joy  through  silent  air. 

Upon  the  wings  of  silent  prayer; 
Through  silence  lifted  up  to  God.  R.  H.  M. 


— There  are  multitudes  in  every  generation  who  do  earnestly  aim 
at  unselfishness  of  character.  Once  in  a  thousand  years  one  hits 
the  bull's-eye.    So  said  Emerson. 

— A  "light  at  eventide"  is  better  than  no  light  at  all.  The  "light 
that  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day"  is  a  promise  of 
the  soul's  glorious  tomorrow. 
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Tributes  to  the  Late  Dr.  Richard  Sill  Holmes 

In  lasi  week's  issue  of  The  Continent  the  editorial  colleagues  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes  sought  to  voice  what 
words  might  express  of  their  loving  devotion  to  their  sunny-hearted  associate,  so  unexpectedly  parted  from  them.  This 
week  a  few  friends  who  knew  him  well  in  other  relations  are  invited,  from  among  many  who  would  gladly  join  in  the  Same 
tribute,  to  speak  their  admiration  for  his  worth  and  talents.  Here,  just  as  in  the  funeral  service  at  Philadelphia,  loving 
memory  applies  triumphantly  to  him  the  words  which  in  the  very  last  writing  of  his  editorial  career  he  penned  concerning 
General  Booth:  "Not  dead!  He  is  gone,  but  his  work  remains."  And  truly  not  only  the  work  of  Dr.  Holmes  remains 
bat  a  fragrance  from  his  life  and  character  which,  though  intangible  altogether,  is  a  better  memorial  than  a  monu- 
ment. His  was  such  a  life  as  m  ikes  real  to  men  that  vision  which  was  in  his  own  eyes  as  dying  he  was  heard  to  murmur 
(long  after  the  last  consciousness  of  earth  had  faded):    "The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  Coming,  coming,  coming.'" 


Beloved  at  Auburn 

By  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart,  President  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

WHEN  IN  1873  Auburn  Seminary  was  making  a  special 
effort  to  add  to  its  endowment,  Richard  S.  Holmes, 
then  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  this  city,  subscribed 
a  thousand  dollars.  His  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  making 
a  subscription  manifestly  much  beyond  his  financial  ability.  The 
seminary  even  felt  that  his  generosity  had  run  away  with  his 
prudence  and  there  was  some  hesitancy  about  allowing  the  sub- 


He  overflowed  constantly  into  other  lives,  carrying  into  them  sun- 
shine, clearness  of  vision,  steadiness  of  purpose,  purity  of  motive 
and  nobleness  of  living.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he  lived 
with  us  in  Auburn,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  here 
who  were  once  his  pupils  in  the  high  school  or  were  scholars  in  his 
Sunday  school  who  cherish  his  memory  as  one  of  their  valued 
possessions,  who  would  flock  to  the  church  whenever  he  was  an- 
nounced to  preach  here  while  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  who  sorrow 
today  as  for  a  friend  esteemed  and  beloved. 

All  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  who  were  his  instructors  have 


Dr.  Holmes  at  His  Desk 

scription  to  stand.  But  the  young  man  said  he  believed  in  the 
seminary  and  wished  to  aid  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  gave 
his  note  for  his  subscription,  and  upon  it  he  continued  to  pay 
6  per  cent  interest  for  several  years,  and  subsequently  he  paid  the 
face  of  the  note.  This  incident  and  its  sequel  illustrated  the  sterling, 
noble  character  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

He  lived  many  years  in  Auburn,  where  he  was  a  brilliant  student 
in  the  theological  seminary,  a  capable  teacher  in  the  high  school, 
a  progressive  superintendent  of  a  great  Sunday  school,  a  successful 
business  man.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  large  and  rich  nature, 
of  noble  spirit,  of  versatile  powers,  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  interests  intrusted  to  him.  Intense,  outspoken, 
firm,  he  was  also  affectionate,  free  from  guile,  generous  and  kindly 
in  his  judgments.  I  recall  that  several  years  after  Dr.  Holmes 
removed  from  this  city  one  of  the  merchants  in  speaking  to  me  of 
him  told  me  of  an  experience  he  had  had  with  Dr.  Holmes  which 
in  his  judgment  reflected  great  credit  to  him.  In  the  matter  of  a 
purchase  which  he  had  made  of  the  merchant,  he  subsequently 
made  a  claim  with  reference  to  the  goods  which  on  his  statement 
seemed  so  fair  to  the  merchant  that  he  allowed  the  doctor  $20  in 
the  settlement  of  the  account.  Some  weeks  after  Dr.  Holmes  came 
into  the  store  and  said  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  claim  he  had 
made  and  returned  the  money  he  had  received.  This  was  the 
measure  of  the  man.  He  was  strong  enough  and  big  enough  to  be 
able  to  say  those  words  which  Emerson  says  are  the  hardest  words 
to  say,  "I  was  wrong." 

His  almost  boyish  nature,  his  impulsive  disposition,  his  bigness 
of  soul  made  him  a  likable  man  among  all  classes  and  everywhere. 


in  His  Editorial  Office 

preceded  him  to  the  heavenly  home,  and  yet  his  devotion  to  his 
beloved  seminary  was  so  intense  and  the  connection  he  maintained 
with  it  was  so  close  and  constant  there  each  new  professor  came 
to  know  him  and  to  admire  him  for  his  greatness  of  soul.  He  never 
ceased  to  be  one  of  us.  The  seminary  has  not  only  lost  one  of  its 
distinguished  alumni,  but  also  a  valued  friend. 

A  great  soul  has  passed  on  into  the  unknown  and  a  beneficent  life 
has  come  to  its  earthly  close  in  the  death  of  this  honored  minister 
of  the  gospel  and  faithful  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

His  Words  at  Prayer  Meeting 

By  Charles  G.  Trumbull, 
Editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times 

IT  IS  AN  mspiration  to  recall  the  good  cheer  and  sunshine 
which  characterized  the  life  of  Dr.  Holmes.    I  do  not  recall 
ever  in  my  life  having  seen  Dr.  Holmes  in  gloomy  spirits. 
He  was  a  marvel  of  buoyancy. 

As  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian 
church,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Holmes  was  always  eagerly  listened  to 
when  he  spoke  at  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting.  One 
might  or  might  not  agree  with  everything  he  said,  but  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  not  to  listen  to  what  he  said,  and  listen 
closely.  He  challenged  the  attention  of  all  by  his  own  convictions, 
his  quiet  humor,  his  winsome  smile,  and  his  fresh,  vigorous  way  of 
saying  whatever  he  had  to  say.  Never  under  any  circumstances 
was  Dr.  Holmes  commonplace. 

He  was  perennially  youthful.    He  had  the  enthusiasm  and  fresh- 
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ness  of  a  man  of  30.  His  life  was  a  living  refutation  of  the  notion 
of  a  Christianity  of  "resignation."  May  we  never  get  away  from 
the  spirit  of  hopeful  youth  which  radiated  from  him  in  such  ir- 
repressible charm. 

Serving  the  Colored  Race 

By  Dr.  J.  B.  Rend.\ll,  President  of  Lincoln  University 

DR.  HOLMES  was  a  preacher  far  above  the  average.  He 
was  an  editor  who  at  once  took  a  commanding  position 
among  religious  journalists.  His  three  books,  written  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  are  of  high  literary  merit,  as  well  as  full  of 
moral  and  religious  influence.  He  once  said  to  us:  "If  Dr.  Knowles 
out  of  his  pastoral  experience  can  write  such  books,  why  cannot  I  ? 
I  have  some  rich  experiences  in  my  ministry.  Out  of  them  I  will 
gather  enough  for  a  book."  And  the  busy  man  did,  and  "The 
Maid  of  Honor"  was  soon  issued  from  his  ready  pen.  Preacher, 
editor,  author,  he  excelled  in  all 
three  lines,  but  his  varied  gifts 
and  his  tireless  energy  and  his 
large  sympathies  went  out  in 
still  other  directions,  and  it  is 
of  one  of  these  latter  that  we 
would  write  a  brief  testimonial. 

He  was  an  eloquent  pleader 
for  any  cause  that  commanded 
his  judgment  and  his  sympa- 
thies. In  1904  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  Lincoln 
University.  Industrial  educa- 
tion for  the  negro  was  then  at 
flood  tide.  It  appealed  to  the 
popular  imagination.  It  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
friends  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion for  the  negro  were  legion. 
For  all  this  Dr.  Holmes  had 
hearty  good  will  and  approba- 
tion. But  as  human  beings  with 
immortal  souls,  did  not  the  race 
need  something  more  than  mere 
industrial  knowledge  and  skill  ^ 
What  would  the  Scotch  race  or 
any  race  or  nationality  be  with- 
out its  godly  ministry?  Who 
can  minister  to  negro  men  and 
women  in  the  glad  evangel 
of  the  gospel  as  well  as  one 
of  themselves?  A  godly  and 
well  educated  negro  ministry 
who  can  rightly  divide  the  word 
of  truth  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  other  education. 

And  here  was  an  institution, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  named  after  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln,  with  its  crown 
a  theological  seminary,  sending 
out  a  little  band  averaging  each 


Richard  S.  Holmes  at  the  Age  of 
Had  Just  Gradua 


year  a  little  more  than  the  apostolic  number  that  Christ  once  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  same  gospel  that  they  preached.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  appeal  could  not  be  to  national  or 
state  legislatures,  nor  to  the  great  educational  foundations.  The 
appeal  must  be  mainly  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  especially  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  gripped  Dr.  Holmes's  strongest  judgment  as  well  as  his 
warmest  sympathies.  And  he  agreed  to  use  his  voice  and  pen  in 
behalf  of  the  university.  For  nearly  eight  "years  he  became  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  an  earnest  pleader  for  our  work.  Some 
seed,  like  the  scriptural  gourd,  will  spring  up  over  night,  and 
some  germinates  and  bears  fruit  more  gradually.  Some  gifts 
may  come  at  the  close  of  a  service  of  earnest  appeal,  and  some 
may  be  written  down  in  a  last  will  and  testament. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  a  full  estimate  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  services,  we  might  almost  say  crowning  services,  to  this 
great  cause.  Though  human  voices  and  sounds  came  to  him 
through  doors  that  were  shutting  closer  and  closer,  and  though 
the  windows  were  more  and  more  darkening  to  the  earthly  light, 
his  soul  heard  voices  and  saw  visions  that  gave  force  and  power 
to  his  tongue. 

We  thank  God  for  Dr.  Holmes's  services  in  behalf  of  Lincoln 


and  feel  sure  that  only  by  and  by  will  be  known  the  full  measure 
he  has  rendered. 

A  Friend  from  Boyhood 

By  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt 
Professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

RICHARD  HOLMES  had  been  my  friend  from  boyhood.  He 
had  the  versatility  and  enthusiasm  that  win  the  hearts 
of  boys.  He  could  do  anything  that  a  boy  loved  to  do,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  do  it,  either.  And  he  had  the  zest  of  life.  He 
entered  into  study  or  work  or  play  with  unfailing  ardor.  All  this 
captivated  the  hearts  of  boys  and  younger  men.  They  did  not 
think  it  irreverent  to  call  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  "Dick." 
That  he  was  always  to  me. 

He  had  the  prophetic  spirit  and  the  gift  of  leadership.  He 
wrought  nobly  for  a  better  teaching  of  the  Bible.    He  was  a  pioneer 

in  religious  education  that  is 
bound  to  make  a  more  rational 
and  stable  Christianity.  He  was 
an  inspiring  preacher  of  the 
evangel.  He  was  an  effective 
winner  of  souls.  He  put  his 
last  years  with  undimmed  vision 
and  unflagging  zeal  into  a  pro- 
gressive journalism.  In  all 
these  spheres  he  wrought  faith- 
fully and  well.  But  it  is  simply 
as  a  friend  that  I  write  of  him. 
Friendship  was  the  heart  of  the 
man.  He  never  dried  up  or 
grew  old.  He  was  the  same 
eager,  hearty,  thoughtful  friend 
to  the  end. 

Memories  in  Old  Auburn 
First  Church 

By  Charles  Gorman  Richards, 
Pastor 

NEWS  OF  the  death  of 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes 
has  brought  sorrow  to 
many  hearts  in  Auburn,  and 
especially  among  the  older  mem- 
bers of  First  church,  in  which, 
during  his  student  days  and  for 
several  years  after.  Dr.  Holmes 
was  the  beloved  superintendent 
of  the  Bible  school.  To  have 
lived  as  a  young  man  and  to 
have  so  served  his  Master,  and 
to  leave  behind  him  a  memory 
that  has  grown  richer  with  the 
passing  years,  is  indeed  a  rare 
achievement. 

One  who  was  a  boy  in  the 
Bible  school  in  those  days  says : 
"He  was  the  boy's  ideal,  the 
young  man's  counselor  and  the 
old  man's  friend."  A  singular  coincidence  may  be  of  special  inter- 
est. Possessed  of  a  tenor  voice  of  rare  sweetness  and  power,  in 
the  early  days  he  was  often  in  demand  as  a  soloist  in  popular 
services.  One  Monday  morning  upon  entering  the  local  railway 
station  he  was  met  by  a  traveling  man  who  introduced  himself  and 
said :  "You  are  the  young  man  who  sung  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meeting  yesterday,  are  you  not?  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  song 
made  me  a  converted  man !"  A  friend  who  related  the  incident 
turned  to  The  Continent  of  September  5,  and  pointing  to  the  lines 
with  which  Dr.  Holmes  closed  his  comments  on  the  prayer  meeting 
topic  for  the  week  added,  "That  is  the  hymn  he  sung  that  day." 

"Man  of  Sorrows !    What  a  name 
For  the  Son  of  God  who  came 
Ruined  sinners  to  reclaim ! 
Hallelujah !    What  a  Saviour !" 

So  the  old  and  new  were  linked  in  these  last  devotional  studies 
that  seem  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  words  written  by  his  own 
hand,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  reply  to  a  simple  message  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday.  "My  life  in  Auburn 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  I  have  done  since.  Memory  binds  the 
old  First  church  closely  to  my  heart." 


o.  (Taken  in  1862  IVhcu  He 
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A  sympathy  that  is  deep  and  genuine  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
family  from  many  hearts  in  Auburn,  and  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
which  this  great  man  of  God  worshiped  and  where  he  rendered 
such  a  memorable  service  to  his  Master,  in  those  trying  days 
preceding  his  final  ordination  to  the  gospel  ministry,  I  want  to  lay 
this  word  of  grateful  appreciation  among  the  garlands  of  memory 
that  will  be  eloquent  of  the  triumphs  of  his  after  years. 

As  He  Wrote  of  Booth 

By  Henry  A.  Lavely,  Pittsburg 

IN  HIS  FAMILY,  to  the  church  and  The  Continent  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Holmes  seems  to  be  irreparable.  In  his  last  editorial  he 
wrote  of  "God's  Hero — General  William  Booth,"  and  now, 
as  he  quoted  of  him,  "He  is  not,  for  God  took  him."  During  Dr. 
Holmes's  connection  with  The  Westminster  our  relations  were 
close  and  cordial.  Almost  every  week  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  and 
he  was  always  cheery  and  human,  sometimes  almost  boyish,  in  his 
utterances.  To  use  his  own  words  regarding  General  Booth : 
"  'Dead,'  says  the  rushing  world.  'Not  dead,'  makes  answer  a  vast 
host  which  knows  that  this  man  was  a  spirit  and  that  spirits 
never  die." 

God  bless  his  memory;  I  shall  always  cherish  it. 

Beautiful  Character,  Radiant  Spirit 

By  Dr.  John  F.  Patterson,  Pastor 

I HAD  KNOWN  Dr.  Holmes  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Dur- 
ing my  pastorate  in  Pittsburg  he  came  there  to  be  the  pastor 
of  Shady  Side  church.  We  were  brought  into  close  relations 
through  our  common  interest  in  Sunday  school  work.  I  have  always 
had  a  deep  and  tender  regard  for  him,  and  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  the  radiancy  of 
his  spirit. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  conversation  with  him,  he  spoke, 
I  thought,  of  the  life  eternal  in  connection  with  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  George  W.  Knox,  with  a  kind  of  wistfulness 
in  his  look  and  yearning  in  his  tone  that  made  one  feel  that  that 
life  was  ever  present  to  his  thought,  and  loomed  large  upon  his 
vision. 

Wherever  There  Was  Work  to  Be  Done 

By  John  Quincy  Adams,  Librarian  Auburn  Seminary 

WITH  THE  PASSING  of  Richard  Sill  Holmes  one  more 
friend  of  many  years  has  gone  to  be  "a  guest  of  God," 
and  earth  is  lonelier  and  heaven  richer  because  of  it.  All 
hail,  my  brother,  and  farewell  for  a  little  while !    The  fight  has 
been  well  fought,  the  battle  won,  and  now  comes  the  victor's  crown. 

When  first  we  became 
friends  Dr.  Holmes  was 
a  teacher  in  the  Auburn 
high  school,  leader  of 
choir  in  the  old  First 
church,  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday  school 
and  general  assistant  of 
his  pastor  wherever 
there  was  work  to  be 
done.  He  put  himself 
enthusiastically  into  his 
work  then  as  he  con- 
tinued to  do  ever  after. 
Few  teachers  whom  I 
have  known  were  so 
loved  by  their  pupils,  and 
a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  returned  to  Auburn 
and  preached  the  alumni 
sermon,  the  seminary 
chapel  was  largely  filled 
by  his  former  students. 


always  cheery,  and  had  a  word  of  comfort  and  help  for  other 
wayfarers.  Others  will  speak  of  his  varied  work  as  teacher,  chau- 
tauqua  organizer  and  lecturer,  pastor  and  editor.  This  is  only  a 
word  from  a  friend  who  loved  him.  But  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  do 


Snap    Shot    of   Dr.    Holmes    at  North- 
field.  1907 


men  and  women,  many  of  them  with  gray  hairs,  who  gave  him  a 
royal  welcome  and  were  glad  to  hear  the  voice  and  grasp  the  hand 
once  more  of  their  beloved  teacher.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion  for 
him  and  them. 

It  was  many  years  after  my  graduation  before  our  lines  crossed 
and  we  met  again.  Time  had  wrought  many  changes  for  us  both, 
but  he  was  the  same  versatile,  enthusiastic  man  and  kind  and  faith- 
ful friend  as  ever.  The  old  fellowship  was  renewed,  and  his  good 
cheer  brought  strength  and  courage. 

Dr.  Holmes  knew  the  severity  of  life's  discipHne,  but  he  was 


Dr.  Hohnes  as  He  Appeared  in  the  Days  of  His  Chautauqua  Activity 

so  many  things  and  do  them  all  so  well  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Holmes. 
His  death  will  bring  sorrow  to  many  all  over  our  land — sorrow  that 
we  shall  see  his  face  no  more,  but  joy  that  he  has  reached  port 
at  last. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Thy  glorious  warfare's  past; 
The  battle's  fought,  the  race  is  won. 

And  thou  art  crowned  at  last." 


His  Courage,  Industry  and  Faith 

By  Dr.  W.  P.  White, 
Formerly  Editorial  Associate  on  The  Westminster 

MY  ACQUAINTANCE  with  Dr.  Holmes  covered  a  period 
of  seventeen  years.    Our  relations  became  intimate  on  his 
becoming  editor  of  The  Westminster  and  ripened  into 
a  friendship  which  grew  with  the  passing  years  and  will  live  in 
memory  while  awaiting  its  renewal  in  a  higher  sphere. 

Those  whom  Dr.  Holmes  honored  with  his  friendship  became 
strongly  attached  to  him  and  found  great  enjoyment  in  his  society. 
There  were  many  things  about  him  to  attract  and  excite  interest 
and  admiration.  He  was  very  approachable  and  admitted  freely 
to  his  confidence.  He  possessed  a  warm  heart  and  kind  and  gen- 
erous disposition ;  was  frank  and  outspoken,  sympathetic  and  en- 
couraging, of  clear  vision  and  decided  convictions ;  thought  rapidly 
and  expressed  himself  concisely  and  with  precision ;  was  interested 
in  everything  human  and  fond  of  humor.  These  traits  made  him 
friends  wherever  he  went. 

His  intellectual  gifts  were  quickly  recognized  and  frequently 
elicited  such  remarks  as,  "He  is  a  very  bright  man."  He  was  more 
than  this.   He  was  a  genius,  versatile  and  brilliant  in  many  ways. 

His  industry  and  courage  knew  few  bounds.  He  loved  to  work 
and  his  capacity  for  it  was  an  astonishment  to  his  friends.  He 
accepted  engagements,  undertook  tasks,  assumed  burdens  that 
deterred  those  free  of  his  physical  handicaps. 

His  love  for  righteousness  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  found 
expression  in  his  ardent  and  eloquent  advocacy,  as  representative 
of  Lincoln  University,  of  education  and  uplift  for  the  colored  race. 
He  was  intensely  patriotic,  interested  in  every  movement  affecting 
the  nation's  welfare. 

His  faith  in  God  and  his  overruling  providence  was  strong.  He 
placed  his  future  and  that  of  his  loved  ones  in  God's  hands  with 
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implicit  confidence.  He  was  ready  for  the  end  whenever  it  might 
come  and  had  no  fear. 

The  church  and  humanity  are  far  poorer  today  for  his  departure. 

From  an  Editorial  Associate 

By  J.  L.  Scott,  Former  Associate  Editor  of  The  Westminster 

DR.  HOLMES  was  a  rare  man.  He  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  drew  one  to 
him  from  the  first.  For  years,  as  editorial  associates,  we 
wrought  at  the  same  desk,  and  ever  without  the  slightest  friction. 
His  impulses  were  generous,  his  judgment  just  and  his  companion- 
ship a  constant  pleasure.  Two  months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
70th  anniversary,  in  common  with  other  friends,  I  addressed  him 
a  personal  tribute  which  I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  as  expressive  of 
my  feelings  then  and  now. 

"J.  L.  S."  to  "R.  S.  H." 
My  thoughts  I  sent  through  distance  far. 
And  bade  them  search  from  earth  to  star. 
But  find  a  friendship  true. 
In  afterwhile  those  thoughts  returned 
And  whispered  low :    "The  truth  we've  learned 
That  friends  indeed  are  few ; 
And  yet  this  name  we  fondly  bring 
As  one  to  which  thy  soul  may  cling 
Where'er  thy  fortune  roams." 
And  there  in  letters  large  and  bold 
The  name  I  read  as  oft  of  old — 
'Twas  that  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

Such  was  Dr.  Holmes  as  I  delight  to  recall  him.  His  life  was 
gentle  as  it  was  full.  He  had  reached  his  three  score  and  ten, 
hut  his  mentality  remained  strong.  At  the  maturity  of  his  power 
God  called  him.    Why,  we  do  not  ask.    His  will,  not  ours,  be  done. 

His  Enthusiastic  Aid  for  Burdened  Causes 

By  Dr.   Charles  L.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 

RICHARD  SILL  HOLMES  was  a  man  of  broad  vision  and 
high  enthusiasm.  The  vision  and  the  enthusiasm  found  a 
fine  chance  on  two  occasions  when  he  became  a  strong 
helper  in  the  cause  of  missions.  In  1898  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions found  itself  in  debt  over  $167,000.  In  February,  1899,  $80,000 
of  that  debt  still  remained.  Dr.  Holmes  proffered  help  in  an  en- 
deavor to  extinguish  that  remainder  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  At  his  suggestion  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  to  which  representative  Presbyterians  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  were  invited.  Seventeen  cities  were 
represented.  With  characteristic  enthusiasm  Dr.  Holmes  outlined  a 
plan  of  operation,  which  was  heartily  adopted.  He  gave  voice  and 
pen  to  the  work.  In  a  few  months,  in  large  measure  through  his 
\  aliant  aid,  the  battle  was  won — the  debt  was  extinguished. 

Two  years  later  the  larger  enterprise  of  canceling  the  debt 
on  the  Presbyterian  building  was  undertaken.  Again  the  tireless 
energy  of  Dr.  Holmes  played  an  important  part.  By  letters  and 
personal  appeals  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  large  share  of 
the  needed  sum,  all  this  while  carrying  the  burdens  of  an  im- 
portant parish.  Man  of  a.  great  heart,  he  bound  a  host  of  friends  to 
him  who  will  count  the  memory  of  his  manhood  among  life's 
choicest  treasures. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  would  lay  on  his  new  grave  a  leaf 
of  grateful  appreciation  of  his  varied  and  splendid  gifts  and  his 
tireless  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

His  Foreign  Mission  Spirit 

By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Mission  Board 

IN  THE  DEATH  of  Dr.  Holmes  the  foreign  mission  cause  has 
lost  a  friend  the  warmth  and  conviction  of  whose  missionary 
interest  was  equaled  by  the  steadfastness  and  efficiency  of  his 
missionary  service.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life.  Dr.  Holmes  recog- 
nized the  missionary  character  of  Christianity  and  the  missionary 
obligation  of  Christian  discipleship.  The  gospel  in  which  he  was 
trusting  himself  was  valid  for  him  just  because  it  was  valid  for 
every  man,  and  the  message  which  he  proclaimed  to  his  fellow  men 
in  America  was  adapted  to  their  needs  simply  because  it  was  adapted 
to  all  human  need,  and  was  available  for  them  simply  because  it  had 
been  intended  and  ought  to  have  been  made  available  for  all  men. 

The  missionary  note,  accordingly,  was  clear  and  pressing  in  Dr. 
Holmes's  pastorates.    His  fresh  mind  and  wide  ranging  interests. 


if  they  did  not  make  him  a  student  of  missionary  history  and  policy, 
nevertheless  kept  him  in  intelligent  touch  with  the  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  present  day,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  large 
political  interests  of  our  generation.  His  early  training  had  given 
him  a  special  contact  with  the  public  life  of  men,  and  all  that  af- 
fected human  relationships  or  that  shaped  the  general  currents  of 
human  life  was  of  deep  significance  to  him,  whether  in  .\merica  or 
Europe  or  Asia. 

Apart  from  his  long  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  world  mission 
of  our  faith,  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  have  spe- 
cial occasion  to  remember  him  for  the  intelligent,  energetic  and  un- 
selfish service  which  he  rendered  in  connection  with  the  removal 
of  indebtedness  upon  the  Presbyterian  building.  To  no  one  was 
the  success  of  this  movement  more  due  than  to  Dr.  Ellinwood  and 
to  Dr.  Holmes.  In  speaking  of  the  matter  in  its  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1902  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  after  stating 
what  had  been  achieved,  said :  "The  board  expresses  its  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  many  friends  who  have  given,  and  especially  to 
Richard  S.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  whose  indefatigable  efforts  have  been  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  achieving  this  result." 

In  the  offices  of  the  board,  as  everywhere  where  he  was  intimately 
known.  Dr.  Holmes  is  remembered  for  his  unfailing  good  cheer,  the 
courage  that  never  surrendered  to  difficulties  or  hindrances,  the 
open-heartedness  which  sought  sympathy  and  friendship  and  which 
gave  them  generously,  the  unhesitant  loyalty  to  convictions  and  the 
unfailing  kindliness  and  charity.  No  one  could  know  him  without 
knowing  that  he  served  a  Master,  and  that  he  sought  to  serve 
his  Master  and  his  Master's  brethren  in  his  Master's  spirit. 

Remembrance  from  His  Old  College 

By  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  President  of  Middlebury  College 

DR.  HOLMES  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  helpful  alumni 
of  Middlebury  College,  and  one  of  my  truest  and  most 
cherished  friends.  He  was  a  college  friend  of  my  father 
and  he  treated  me  almost  as  a  son.  Those  sharp,  ringing  words 
of  courage  when  he  cheered  me  in  my  first  attempt  to  wake  up  the 
old  Vermont  spirit  in  these  halls  were  good  to  live  on  many  months. 
Again  and  again  a  Westminster  letterhead  signaled  a  fresh  mes- 
sage of  larger  ambition  and  more  earnest  faith. 

He  gave,  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  both  money  and  strength. 
He  helped  me  believe  that  this  little  college  stands  for  pluck  and 
pride  and  the  spirit  of  achievement.  We  honored  him  with  the 
highest  degrees  in  our  power  in  1890,  and  again  at  the  centennial 
of  the  college  in  1900;  and  when  he  returned  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  only  last  June  he  was  ac- 
corded a  rich  tribute  of  affection  and  good  will.  Plucky,  hearty, 
loyal  "Dick"  Holmes  !    God  bless  his  memory ! 

As  a  Classmate  Knew  Him 

By  Dr.  George  H.  Sweet, 
President  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  New  York 

THE  SUDDEN  death  of  my  greatly  esteemed  friend  and 
classmate,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes,  fills  my  heart  with 
sadness  and  sorrow.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  graduate  of  Mid- 
dlebury College,  class  of  1862,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  The 
class  of  '62  numbered  thirty-three,  of  whom  five  only  are  now 
living.  He  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  class,  having  passed  his 
70th  year  on  the  6th  of  July  last. 

With  an  acquaintance  of  upward  of  half  a  century  with  him,  the 
first  four  years  of  which  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature,  I  learned 
to  love  and  admire  Dr.  Holmes  not  only  as  a  college  classmate 
but  as  a  very  promising  young  man.  I  shall  cherish  and  prize  more 
highly  now  the  four  happy  and  interesting  days  I  spent  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Middlebury  College  last  June,  on  which 
occasion  the  small  remnant  left  of  the  class  of  '62  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  graduation. 

In  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends,  formed  in  a  long 
life,  my  personal  attachment  to  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Holmes  has 
been  rarely  equaled.  While  no  one  can  but  give  large  praise  to  Dr. 
Holmes  for  his  brilliancy  as  a  clergyman  and  his  fame  as  a  writer, 
to  me,  in  addition  to  these,  should  be  added  the  warmest  admiration 
for  his  cordial,  manly,  uplifting  social  and  Christian  qualities, 
which  ever  marked  his  college  life.  His  was  indeed  a  beautiful  life, 
replete  with  initiative  of  the  right  temper,  with  most  attractive, 
winning  and  lovable  ways,  all  ever  tending  to  better  and  higher 
ground  and  a  purer  manhood. 

As  I  met  him  in  the  four  days'  college  celebration  last  June  at 
Middlebury  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  excellent  in- 
spiring influence  and  qualities  which  Dr.  Holmes  possessed.  He  was 
a  loyal  classmate,  a  true  friend  and  a  moving  power  in  the  right 
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direction.  Dr.  Holmes's  life  was  indeed  a  model  one.  The  world 
has  been  made  better  for  his  living.    I  sorely  regret  his  departure. 

His  Sunday  School  Service 

By  Charles  P.  Mosher,  Auburn,  New  York 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES  is  dead."  He  came  to  Auburn 
in  his  young  manhood  as  a  student  in  the  theological 
seminary.  Possessing  a  fine  voice,  he  took  a  place  in  the 
choir  of  old  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city.  It  was  there 
that  the  writer  first  came  to  know  him  as  "Richard  Holmes." 


He  soon  found  his  place  in  the  membership  of  that  church,  and 
became  an  active  and  valued  member.  I  cannot  recall  how  soon  it 
was  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
However,  early  in  his  life  in  Auburn  he  was  elected  to  that  position 
by  the  church,  and  was  reelected  year  after  year  to  succeed  him- 
self for  a  long  priod  of  time,  and  it  was  only  when  he  positively 
and  finally  declined  reelection  that  a  successor  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Holmes  had  a  serious  affliction  affecting  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  studies  in  the  seminary,  and  he  then 
entered  into  business  life  for  a  period  of  years,  filling  several  posi- 
{Continued  on  page  1333) 


The  Girl  in  Her  Home 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 


IN  HOME  LIFE  the  daughter  bears  a  sweet  and  tender  relation 
to  her  father  and  mother,  a  relation  that  differs  a  little  in  its 
superficial  phases  and  aspects  in  the  regard  of  both.  Fathers 
early  become  lovers  where  daughters  are  concerned.  They  are 
proud  of  a  girl's  beauty,  amazed  at  her  progress  in  study,  gallant 
in  manner  as  she  unfolds  into  womanhood  and  delighted  to  perform 
escort  duty.  One  sometimes  hears  the  mother  of  a  young  girl 
complain  half  whimsically  that  Edith  can  do  anything  with  her 
father.  She  has  only  to  ask  John  for  what  she  wants,  and  though 
it  may  be  quite  unnecessary,  he  can  deny  her  nothing.  I  once 
witnessed  a  little  domestic  scene  that  impressed  me  through  the 
unconscious  adoration  of  the  father  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
extracted  from  his  pocketbook  a  crisp  greenback  and  bestowed  it 
upon  the  lovely  girl  who  had  just  pinned  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. "My  dear,"  said  her  mother  afterwards,  "you  surely  did  not 
go  to  your  father  for  money  today.  He  has  been  preaching  economy 
to  me  for  the  last  week,  and  I  have  put  aside  several  requests  that 
are  really  urgent  for  a  more  convenient  season." 

"You  Don't  Understand  Daddy  as  I  Do" 

"Mother  dear,"  said  the  smiling  girl,  "you  don't  understand 
daddy  as  I  do." 

The  mother  smiled  in  return.  She  did  understand  daddy,  and  she 
loved  him  all  the  more  that  he  could  not  resist;  the  sweet  face  that 
reminded  him  of  herself  when  he  courted  her,  and  made  him  forget 
that  he  was  growing  bald  and  beginning  to  look  middle-aged. 

The  girl  who  is  her  father's  most  precious  possession  has  a 
distinct  mission  in  her  home  life.  It  is  she  who  is  to  care  for  him 
in  little  caressing  ways,  to  pay  him  small  attentions  and  smooth 
away  the  irritations  and  exasperations  that  assail  his  mood  when 
he  is  tired  and  overborne  with  the  burdens  of  the  world.  A  self- 
centered  daughter  who  does  not  take  pains  to  add  to  her  father's 
happiness,  a  thoughtless  daughter  who  asks  and  accepts  from  him 
more  than  he  can  afford  to  give,  and  a  willful  daughter  who  does 
not  consult  his  wishes,  are  each  heedless  of  opportunity  and 
privilege.  The  man  does  not  love  his  wife  less  in  that  he  loves  the 
daughter  who  means  to  them  both  the  recollection  of  an  old 
romance  and  is  the  fairest  flower  in  their  garden  of  life. 

As  the  home  daughter  leaves  childhood  behind  and  almost  sud- 
denly springs  into  the  estate  of  radiant  girlhood,  she  becomes  to 
her  mother  a  younger  sister  in  effect  as  well  as  a  dear  child.  The 
two  are  sympathetic  in  ways  so  subtle  that  they  elude  definition. 
They  are  intimate  friends  with  a  common  interest  in  the  household. 
They  exchange  confidences,  make  plans  and  discuss  matters  of  the 
day,  of  the  club,  of  society,  of  whatever  enlists  their  thought, 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  Their  sympathy  is  the  swift  electric  and 
vibrant  thrill  that  is  often  unworded. 

Another  Httle  scene  comes  to  memory  as  I  write.  The  occasion 
was  a  church  meeting  where  gifts  were  solicited  for  a  scheme  of 
benevolence  that  made  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  assembly.  At  the  close  of  an  eloquent  spech,  a  tall 
soldierly  man  rose  in  his  place  and  said  quietly,  "Put  down  my 
name  for  $1,000."  There  was  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  over 
the  audience  and  made  itself  felt,  and  others  quickly  followed 
and  gave  their  pledges.  The  example  of  the  first  giver  stimulated 
generosity  in  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  not  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  but  it  was  well  known  that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  Perhaps  there  were  not  many  who  saw,  as  I  did,  the  quick 
and  deprecating  glance  that  flashed  from  mother  to  daughter  and 
flashed  back,  nor  observed  how  the  two  clasped  hands  for  an  instant. 
The  daughter  said  something  in  a  voice  too  low  for  any  ear  but 
that  of  her  mother.  The  thousand  dollars  was  paid,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  a  single  remonstrance  was  made,  or  the  father's 


joy  in  his  gift  dashed  by  so  much  as  a  syllable  of  regret,  but 
that  summer  a  projected  trip  to  the  Adirondacks  was  abandoned 
and  both  mother  and  daughter  wore  old  clothes  renovated  and 
refurbished  when  they  had  determined  upon  new. 

Sacrifices  vrith  Which  Daughter  Is  Not  Credited 

There  are  hundreds  of  sacrifices  deemed  trivial  by  the  world 
in  general  that  the  recording  angel  sets  down  to  the  account  of 
the  girl  in  her  home,  and  the  girl's  devoted  mother,  when  a  hus- 
band and  father  makes  a  pledge  of  a  thousand  dollars  instead  of 
perhaps  two  hundred. 

Let  me  guard  against  misunderstanding.  I  believe  with  all  my 
lieart  in  systematic  giving  to  the  Lord's  work,  but  I  again  believe — 
and  here  most  women  indorse  my  sentiment — that  in  extra  gifts 
the  whole  family  should  be  consulted. 

The  daughter  who  spends  four  years  in  college  and  marries  soon 
after  her  graduation  has  comparatively  little  time  to  confer  enjoy- 
ment upon  ker  home.  The  home  has  denied  itself  much  in  her 
absence,  and  she  ought  to  let  her  lover  wait  at  least  a  twelvemonth 
before  she  puts  her  hand  in  his  and  sets  out  as  his  comrade  on  the 
road.  Her  mother  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  her  company,  and  as  well 
should  have  a  chance  of  relief  from  some  of  the  responsibilities  she 
has  hitherto  carried.  Where  there  are  several  daughters  this 
counsel  is  less  necessary  than  when  there  is  perhaps  only  one. 
Three  or  four  or  five  girls  in  a  home  make  life  extremely  well 
worth  living.  The  surge  of  their  engagements,  the  coming  and 
going  of  their  friends,  the  charm  of  their  presence  at  the  table  and 
by  the  fire  and  in  the  drawing  room,  their  point  of  view  as  distinct 
as  the  new  generation  can  make  it  from  that  of  its  predecessor, 
and  their  gayety  and  good  cheer  make  home  an  Eden. 

The  girl  in  her  home  is  as  frequently  her  mother's  opposite.  She 
is  like  her  grandmother,  her  Aunt  Nancy,  her  father,  or  it  may  be 
that  she  harks  back  to  a  forgotten  great-grandmother.  The  mother 
is  methodical,  quiet,  conservative.  The  daughter  is  impulsive, 
tempestuous  and  radical.  A  mother  whose  belongings  are  invariably 
in  order  gazes  in  stupefaction  at  the  daughter's  top  drawer.  A 
mother  who  keeps  her  wardrobe  in  superfine  condition  cannot  com- 
prehend the  recklessness  that  induces  a  daughter  to  wear  her  best 
hat  on  a  weekday  afternoon  and  treat  her  tailor-made  costume  and 
her  prettiest  white  frock  as  if  they  were  near-gingham  or  calico. 
Then,  too,  a  mother  does  not  always  understand  the  charm  an 
artistic  home  has  for  an  up-to-date  daughter.  If  the  daughter  suc- 
ceeds in  transforming  the  home  into  the  half-simple,  half-cluttered 
and  wholly  attractive  place  that  fulfills  her  ideal,  she  must  do  it  by 
degrees  and  exercise  tact.  The  average  mother  of  an  artistic 
daughter  has  never  set  foot  in  the  realm  of  Bohemia. 

Big  Brothers  the  Girl's  Cavaliers 

If  the  girl  at  home  has  brothers  her  influence  with  them  is 
potential.  Her  big  brothers  are  her  cavaliers,  and  if  they  see  her  a 
bit  more  clearly  than  their  friends  do,  they  are  yet  on  the  alert 
that  the  friends  shall  treat  her  with  the  attention  she  deserves.  A 
brother  exercises  a  certain  prerogative  of  veto  as  to  the  men  with 
whom  his  sister  is  intimate.  The  younger  brothers  come  to  the 
sister  for  aid  over  their  lessons  and  look  to  her  for  sympathy  in 
their  sports  and  games.  She  raises  their  standard  not  by  what  she 
says  or  does  but  by  the  force  of  her  personality.  She  repairs  the 
rents  in  their  gloves,  darns  their  socks  and  contributes  to  their  com- 
fort in  little  uncalendared  ways.  If  they  get  into  trouble,  it  is  to 
sister  they  come  for  a  strong  hand  to  pull  them  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate hok. 

A  beautiful  girl  in  her  early  twenties  said  to  me  one  day: 
"I  am  spending  my  entire  life  in  filling  up  chinks.    We  have  a  very 
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large  family  connection.  Uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  are  constantly 
visiting  us  and  we  keep  open  house  for  kinsfolk  and  friends  the 
year  round.  Mother  is  an  invalid,  and  much  of  the  housekeeping 
devolves  on  me.  Grandmother  is  nearly  blind  and  I  try  to  read 
to  her  every  afternoon.  My  father  likes  my  music  and  I  play  for 
him  in  the  evening.  I  am  not  precisely  my  brothers'  keeper,  but 
there  are  boys  around  with  whom  I  don't  want  Bob  and  Jim  to 
form  an  alliance.  It  would  never  do  to  tell  them  this,  but  I  am  on 
guard  all  the  same.    As  for  the  babies  of  the  family,  their  name 


is  legion.  All  the  cousins  bring  the  babies  when  they  come  to  see 
us,  and  I  am  an  unofficial  caretaker  for  a  score  of  infants.  My 
classmates  are  taking  postgraduate  courses,  painting  miniatures  and 
studying  medicine.    I  am  a  stay-at-home  and  a  filler  of  chinks." 

As  I  listened  to  her  my  heart  went  out  to  this  sweet  home 
daughter  who  was  filling  her  place  in  life  and  accepting  her  woman's 
mission  so  bravely  and  benignantly.  I  felt  like  saying  that  her 
price  was  above  rubies,  and  I  knew  that  a  day  would  dawn  when 
somebody  would  say  so  with  all  his  heart. 


A  Round 
with  the 
WhirUng 
Dervishes 


THE  LOT  OF  A  Turkish  whirling  dervish  is  restful — the 
simple  life — as  compared  with  the  experience  of  itinerant 
speakers  and  performers.    Of  late  the  Wayfarer  has  been 
one  of  a  group  of  public  servants  who,  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
private  conversation,  dubbed  themselves  "the  whirling  dervishes" ; 
but  the  appellation  is  inadequate.    The  graceful  and  flowing  brown 
robe  of  the  stately  dervish  strolling  over  the 
Galata  bridge,  wearing  a  huge-domed  tarboosh, 
is  in  no  sense  a  parallel  for  the  group  of  frantic, 
sleepy-eyed,  gaunt  and  luggage-laden  Americans, 
rushing  for  trains  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  to  make  the  connections  entailed  by  a  cir- 
cuit Chautauqua. 

Verily,  "there's  a  world  outside  the  one  you 
know" ;  and  the  Wayfarer  has  been  permitted 
a  glimpse  of  that  realm  inhabited  by  public  entertainers — the  men 
and  vvomen  who  provide  music  and  mirth  and  instruction  for  the 
critical  crowd  which  knows  naught  of  the  peculiar  lot  of  the  smiling 
platffom  folk  upon  whom  they  have  sat  in  self-complacent  judg- 
ment. Who  ever  gives  a  thought  to  that  dreary,  weary  procession 
of  stage  folk  who  do  "one  night  stands"  over  the  land?  The  poor 
peregrinating  performers  themselves  have  not  written  the  tale  of 
their  trials ;  the  treadmill  leaves  them  scant  time,  inclination  or  skill 
for  writing.    They  are  slaves  of  the  gallery. 

That  joke  at  which  you  laughed  so  heartily,  gentle  reader,  is  not 
quite  so  uproariously  funny  to  the  lecturer,  who  has  heard  himself 
tell  it  twenty  times.  Perhaps  he  merely  introduced  it,  instead  of  a 
certain  fine  philosophical  passage  in  his  lecture,  because  he  appraised 
you  as  being  the  sort  who  would  rather  laugh  than  think.  For, 
of  course,  these  platform  workers  upon  whom  the  public  sits  in 
merciless  judgment  are  also  sitting  in  judgment  upon  that  particular 
public.  What  if  a  self-complacent  little  community  could  hear  its 
own  measure  given  by  the  entertainers  to  whom  it  has  just  listened? 
Perhaps  the  opinion  would  run  somewhat  like  this :  "These  people 
haven't  got  wit  enough  to  see  the  point  of  the  really  good  tricks. 
They  like  clown  work,"  says  the  magician.  "Noise  is  what  they 
want,"  adds  the  musician.  "I  watered  my  talk  down  to  pap,"  says 
the  Quaker  lecturer.  Other  places  and  other  days  put  all  the 
dervishes  into  better  humor,  and  they  bring  out  of  their  storehouses 
treasures  new  and  old  for  worthy  and  appreciative  hearers. 

Different  as  are  communities,  the  itinerant  performer  sees  them 
all  as  a  tent  full  of  faces,  some,  it  is  true,  more  alert  than  others. 
Two  or  three  intelligent,  responsive  listeners  can  redeem  an 
audience  for  a  speaker;  for  most  men  on  the  platform  talk  to  a 
few  individuals  who  stand  out  as  personalities.  But  it  needs  all 
the  imagination  a  speaker  possesses  to  enable  him  to  believe  that 
his  message  has  got  hold  of  anybody.  He  will  never  meet  these 
people  again.  Their  applause  and  laughter  are  not  different  from  the 
applause  and  laughter  of  other  crowds.  Not  to  the  swing-the- 
circle  speaker  is  it  given  to  see  any  results  of  his  work.  The  vil- 
lage pastor  or  school  teacher  is  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
man  who  talks  week  after  week  to  audiences  of  thousands. 

***** 

Not  that  one  cannot  see  signs  of  the  awakening  and  enlarging 
effect  of  the  circuit  chautauqua  idea.  It  does  give  a  neighborhood 
something  better  to  talk  about  than  one  another's  clotheslines. 
The  community  taste  is  improved  and  its  horizon  widened.  The 
people  are  introduced  to  the  great  world.  Wholesomer  ideas  of 
entertainment  supplant  the  allurements  of  the  cheap  show.  New 
neighborhood  interests  are  created.  The  idea  of  education  by  home 
reading  is  given  an  impulse.  The  Wayfarer  is  a  convert  to  the 
chautauqua  idea. 

Some  folks'  minds  sadly  need  enlarging.    There  is  the  illustra- 


tion of  the  man  and  wife  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  with  a  scriptural 
name  who  tendered  one  season  ticket  for  the  admission  of  both  of 
them  to  the  chautauqua  tent.  Informed  that  the  tickets  were  not 
transferable,  and  could  not  be  used  by  more  than  one  person,  Mr. 
Pennsylvania  German  sent  his  wife  home,  while  he  went  in  to 
enjoy  the  music ! 

***** 

That  is  the  people's  side  of  the  chautauqua.  From  the  platform 
standpoint  it  is  different.  The  poor  dervishes  who  must  exhibit  in 
a  different  town  every  night  acquire  an  education,  but  of  a  different 
sort.  They  can  sympathize  with  the  drummers  who  must  "make" 
a  string  of  small  towns,  which  means  a  succession  of  poor  hotels 
(some  poet  would  long  ere  this  have  written  the  elegy  of  the  fried 
potato,  except  that  when  the  two  meet  it  is  the  poet  who  needs 
the  elegy!),  with  all  their  dreariness  and  discomfort.  It  was  a  shock 
to  the  Wayfarer,  who  is  a  city  man,  to  learn  how  often  the  small 
town  hotel  has  its  office  in  the  barroom.  And,  despite  the  im- 
passioned and  highly  colored  descriptions  of  many  temperance 
orators  and  authors  to  the  contrary,  the  barroom  is  not  a  brilliant, 
beautiful  and  enticing  palace  of  sin.  He  would  be  a  dull  dog  who 
would  be  allured  into  one  of  these  dark,  smelly,  unkempt  rooms  by 
its  appearance.  The  wonder  is  that,  with  the  dominant  religious 
tone  of  the  small  town,  the  barrooms  of  the  hotels  are  not  compelled 
to  be  separate  departments  from  the  offices  and  other  public  rooms, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  exist  at  all.  Probably  the  reason  is  that 
the  good  people  of  a  small  town  never  have  occasion  to  use  their 
own  hotel.  If  they  patronized  the  dining  room  occasionally  they 
might  be  able  to  effect  some  reform  in  the  menu. 

Platform  incidents,  of  course,  are  inevitable — especially  to  the 
lecturer  who,  like  the  Wayfarer,  is  sandwiched  in  between  a 
magician,  a  musician  and  a  moving-picture  show.  The  exigencies 
of  travel  made  necessary  improvised  dressing  rooms  at  the  rear  of 
the  platform  for  the  songstress  and  the  magician.  That  trunks 
might  be  packed  these  were  removed  as  soon  as  the  lecture  was 
ended.  One  evening  the  Wayfarer  was  talking  about  the  lot  of  the 
Oriental  woman  "behind  the  curtain,"  and  ungallantly  suggesting 
that  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  they  were  curtained — when  the  cur- 
tain that  concealed  Mrs.  Songstress,  patiently  sitting  on  her  trunk 
waiting  for  the  Wayfarer  to  wind  up,  inadvertently  dropped!  The 
audience  caught  the  coincidence ;  and  the  lecturer  maliciously  told 
an  appropriate  story.  Skeletonized,  it  ran  thus :  Abdullah  was 
found  sitting  in  the  road  the  morning  after  his  wedding,  wailing  and 
throwing  dust  upon  his  head.  Asked  by  his  friend  the  reason  why, 
he  complained  of  the  ugliness  of  his  bride.  To  the  efforts  of  his 
friend  to  comfort  him  he  replied,  "Go  behind  the  curtain  and  look 
for  yourself."  The  friend  did  so,  and  came  out  and  said,  "Abdullah, 
throw  on  more  dust !"  Mrs.  Songstress'  instant  and  sufficient  re- 
taliation for  the  implied  slander  was  simply  to  stand  up  and  let 
the  audience  behold  the  comeliness  of  her  blushing,  laughing  face. 
***** 

For  several  days  the  dervishes  had  been  itinerating  through 
eastern  and  southern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  landscape  is  fair 
beyond  compare.  The  Wayfarer  had  been  exulting  in  it  and  recit- 
ing poetry  about  it,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  famous  landscapes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  which  men  travel  far  to  see.  He  made  close 
connection  with  his  next  platform,  and  the  spirit  that  was  in  him 
spoke  at  length  and  with  enthusiasm  concerning  the  glories  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  a  strange  absence  of  responsiveness,  when  a  voice 
from  the  seats  cried,  "What's  the  matter  with  New  Jersey?"  Hor- 
ror of  horrors !  The  Wayfarer  had  crossed  the  bridge  which  links 
Easton  with  Phillipsburg,  and  was  sounding  the  praises  of  its  rival 
state  to  a  particularly  independent  and  sturdy  New  Jersey  town ! 

The  Wayfarer. 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 


The  Witness  of  Half-Way  Folk 


"1"  I'E  ISN'T  A  professed  Christian,"  won- 

I  I  daringly  explained  one  boy  of  an- 
other, "but  when,  the  other  day,  some- 
body questioned  the  existence  of  God  he  was 
the  quickest  of  us  all  to  say  that  such  an  idea 
as  there  being  no  God  was  absurd." 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  minister  who  happened 
to  be  present,  "some  of  the  'bravest  witnessing' 
I  have  ever  heard  came  from  the  camp  of 
those  who  called  themselves  uncertain.  Too 
often  these  'honest  agnostics'  who  long  to  be- 
lieve but  cannot  persuade  themselves  fully  to 
come  into  the  kingdom  put  us  avowed  Chris- 
tians to  shame." 

All  of  which  was  only  too  true,  as  all  Chris- 
tians who  live  much  "in  the  world"  will 
realize.  It  has  often  seemed,  indeed,  that  the 
dear  and  loving  Lord  of  all  humanity  may  have 
a  special  corner  in  his  heart  for  these  unregis- 
tered defenders  who,  missing  the  comfort  of  a 
Christian  faith,  still  share  some  of  its  pains. 

Into  a  group  of  professional  workers  eagerly 
discussing  the  political  abilities  and  chances 
of  a  certain  candidate  there  came  a  thinker 
noted  among  them  for  his  openly  "agnostic" 
attitude  in  regard  to  religious  matters. 

"It's  no  use  expecting  so  much  from  So-and- 
So,"  remarked  someone  presently ;  "he's  too 
young  for  great  things,  to  begin  with.  What 
man  of  34  could  be  expected  to  work  wonders?" 

"The  Man  who  saved  the  race  died  a  year 
younger,"  was  the  agnostic's  quiet  but  pause- 
giving  remark. 

"Nobody  believes  in  vicarious  suffering  any 
more,"  smiled  a  self-styled  "scientist"  at  a 
recent  gathering  of  clever  minds.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  company  were  silent,  perhaps  be- 
lieving the  place  and  time  unfitting  for  doc- 
trinal speech,  but  a  non-"professor"  spoke  up. 


"That's  a  strange  saying  to  me,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I'm  sure  no  woman  could  refuse  to 
believe  in  vicarious  suffering,  and  such  refusal 
seems  odd  from  any  man  who  knows  how 
and  in  what  agony  his  mother  gave  him  birth." 

"'The  Way  of  the  Cross!'"  read  a  visitor 
at  a  religious  shrine,  with  a  deprecating  shake 
of  the  head.  "A  pretty  idea,  but — impractical ! 
How  many  of  us  follow  the  way  of  the  cross?" 

"All  of  us" — and  again  it  was  an  "unclassi- 
fied Christian"  who  took  up  the  challenge — 
"all  of  us,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  No  soul 
goes  through  life  without  experiencing,  in  some 
way  or  degree,  Nazareth,  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary.  'They  all  forsook  him  and  fled'  comes 
true,  in  some  way,  of  all  of  us  before  death — 
or  larger  life — claims  us.  So  each  of  us,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect,  has  at  least  the 
chance  of  sharing  the  joys  of  the  resurrection 
morn." 

"She  made  me  a  Christian  by  her  example, 
yet  she  herself  never  experienced  the  joy  of 
a  sure  faith,"  said  a  happy  woman  paying 
tribute  to  a  vanished  comrade. 

And  so  it  goes.  Incidents  and  illustrations 
of  the  "brave  witness"  of  these  sweet-souled  folk 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It  is  not 
for  those  of  us  who  "know  in  whom  we  have 
believed"  to  judge  or  question  their  "free 
lance"  service.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. He  who  knoweth  and  loveth  all  may 
have  for  them  special  place  and  care. 

When  these  same  good  people  are  thus  "al- 
most persuaded,"  does  it  not  seem  that  the 
lives  of  professing  Christians  should  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  full  measure  of  a  faith 
surer  and  more  enduring  ? 

One  Who  Was  Once  Only  "Half  Way." 


a  Ubougbt  for  tbc  MeeR 

There  is  no  true  and  constajit  gentleness 
without  humility;  while  we  are  so  fond  of 
ourselves,  we  are  easily  offended  with  others. 
— Francois  Fenelon. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

UNSPOKEN  WORDS 
Unspoken  words,  like  treasures  in  the  mine. 

Are  valueless  until  we  give  them  birth ; 
Like  unfound  gold  their  hidden  beauties  shine. 
Which  God  has  made  to  bless  and  fill  the 
earth. 

How  sad  'twould  be  to  see  a  master's  hand 

Strike  glorious  notes  upon  a  voiceless  lute; 
But,  oh,  what  pain,  when  at  God's  own  com- 
mand, 

A  heartstring  thrills  with   kindness  but  is 
mute  I 

Then  hide  it  not,  the  music  of  the  soul — 
Dear  sympathy,  expressed  with  kindly  voice; 

But  let  it  like  a  shining  river  roll 

To  deserts  dry — to  hearts  that  would  rejoice. 

Oh,  let  the  sympathy  of  kindly  words 

Sound  for  the  poor,  the  friendless  and  the 
weak. 

And  He  will  bless  you!    He  who  struck  these 
chords 

Will  strike  another  when,  in  turn,  you  seek. 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


rolled  to  one  side,  only  the  biggest  and  best 
of  life  is  considered.  His  children  reflect  his 
spirit  in  this  respect.  They  call  mealtime  "the 
laughing  hour." 

"Good  food  and  sweet,  laughing  conversa- 
tion at  the  table,"  wrote  Charles  Dickens,  "are 
mutual  inspirations  for  a  better  life." 


Mealtime  as  a  Smile-Maker 


IN  A  LITTLE  talk  on  the  necessity  for 
starting  the  day  right  a  writer  in  The 
Mother's  Magazine  tells  of  a  certain 
American  home  in  which  a  pleasant  custom 
was  inaugurated  by  the  parents  while  the  two 
daughters  and  the  son  were  quite  young.  Said 
the  mother  to  them  : 

"A  day  started  right  is  good  until  night. 
Now  to  breakfast  hereafter  everyone  must  bring 
a  happy  thought,  and  after  grace  is  said,  and 
before  eating,  repeat  it." 

"Will  you  bring  a  happy  thought,  mamma?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  papa?" 

"Of  course  he  will." 

The  children  took  to  the  idea  with  great 
glee.  Their  "happy"  thoughts  would  be  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  and  then  there  was  always 
the  anticipation  of  what  father  and  mother 
would  have  to  say.  The  first  morning  the  ex- 
periment was  made  the  youngest  child  sat 
looking  at  her  plate  until  her  turn  to  speak 
came.  Then  she  shyly  looked  up,  gave  her 
parents  a  quick  glance,  and  said : 

"I  love  you." 

One  of  the  ideas  of  this  custom  was  to  have 
brought  to  the  table  a  series  of  pleasing 
thoughts — pleasing  to  the  possessor,  cheering 
to  the  listener.  Chaucer  wrote  in  early  English 
days :  "Ye  stomache  an  soulle  be  mightilie 
blessed  whiche  hathe  wit  an  cheere  at  ye 
tabble." 

Ruskin,  discussing  the  gobbling,  haste  and 
oppressive  silence  which  prevails  at  the  taking 
of  so  many  meals,  said  :  "Good  cheer  should 
not  be  reserved  for  the  banquet  board  alone. 
Every  family's  mealtime  should  have  an  ele- 
ment of  sacred  happiness  in  it.  Eating  with 
moderation,  giving  food  its  proper  value  by 
taking  it  slowly,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation which  belongs  to  the  privacy  of  the 
home  should  make  this  hour  a  special  time 
when  the  best  of  personal  experiences  are 
brought  forth  for  mutual  edification.  The  meal 
time  should  be  the  hour  when  care,  gloom, 
pessimism  should  be  left  at  the  outer  door. 


parents  and  children,  relatives  and  friends 
meeting  in  happy  communion  of  mind." 

A  certain  English  family  has  since  the 
founding  of  their  home  begun  each  meal  with 
a  song.  No  matter  how  few  or  many  may  be 
at  home  when  the  dining  hour  arrives  all  stand 
at  the  table  and  a  single  verse  of  a  favorite 
song  is  sung.  I  have  gone  to  that  table  in  a 
very  depressed  mood,  says  the  writer,  and  by 
the  time  the  song  was  ended  had  my  entire 
view  of  things  changed.  In  this  family  the 
children,  young  and  grown,  are  remarkably 
cheerful.  They  have  an  optimistic  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  I  attribute  much  of  this 
to  the  cheer  that  is  kept  uppermost  at  the 
table  from  the  beginning  of  the  sonj;  to  the 
end  of  the  last  dish. 

A  father  who  finds  it  possible  to  be  at  home 
for  every  meal  of  the  day  makes  it  a  practice 
to  cherish  in  his  memory  all  the  things  he  hears 
during  his  work.  After  the  meal  begins  a 
twinkle  comes  into  his  eyes  and  a  smile  hovers 
on  his  lips.  This  is  the  signal  that  he  is  ready 
to  make  others  feel  as  good  as  he  does.  I  have 
never  heard  any  member  of  this  family  com- 
plain of  indigestion. 

One  dear  old  lady  who  has  reared  a  large 
family  made  it  an  early  practice  to  read  all 
the  wholesome  jokes  she  could  find  in  current 
literature — funny  things  and  kindly  things 
about  little  and  great  people  she  would  absorb 
during  her  daily  work.  Other  members  of  the 
family  were  busy  and  would  miss  these,  but 
at  mealtime  they  could  count  on  a  treat  from 
mother.  A  smile  has  always  been  present  at 
that  table,  creating  harmony  between  the  in- 
dividuals and  radiating  good  will  toward  life 
and  all  human  beings. 

An  employer  known  to  the  writer  is  a  steam 
engine  worker.  His  place  in  the  firm  is  im- 
portant, and  he  gives  twelve  hours  of  driving 
work  each  day  to  his  tasks.  But  there  is  one 
thing  he  will  not  do — he  will  not  neglect  his 
table.  Breakfast,  noon  lunch  and  evening 
dinner  are  special  cases  of  rejoicing  for  him. 
Business  talk  is  tabooed,  cares  of  work  are 


His  Evening  Chores 

She   (upstairs) — "Clarence!" 
He  (downstairs) — "Yes,  love." 
"Have  you  locked  the  icebox?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Have  you  locked  the  dining  room  window?" 
"Sure." 

"Have  you  hidden  the  silver  under  the  bath- 
tub ?" 
"Yep." 

"Did  you  put  the  cat  out?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Did  you  bring  the  hose  in?" 
"Sure  thing." 

"Have  you  fixed  some  ice  water?" 
"O-h-h-h  I  Yes." 

"Have   you   brought  the   rug   in    from  the 
porch  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  fastened  all  the  parlor  windows?" 
"Sure." 

"Have  you  been  down  in  the  basement  to 
smell  for  gas?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  brought  in  the  hammock?" 
"Yep." 

"Have  you  locked  the  front  door  ?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Did  you  hang  up  the  key  back  of  the  hall 
clock  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  wound  the  clock?" 
"YES— YES— YES  1" 

"Well,  you  don't  need  to  get  mad  about  it. 
It's  a  wonder  you  wouldn't  try  to  get  to  bed 
at  some  decent  hour.  What  have  you  been 
doing  down  there  all  this  time,  anyhow  ?" 

"Turn  About"  Not  Fair  Play 

The  two  small  boys  of  the  family  were  en- 
joying the  first  snow  of  the  season,  says  The 
Boston  Transcript,  but  their  mother,  who  was 
watching  them  from  her  room,  soon  rapped  on 
the  window. 

"Johnny,"  she  called,  "why  don't  you  let  your 
little  brother  have  your  sled  part  of  the  time  ?" 

"I  do,  ma.  I  take  it  going  down  hill  and 
he  has  it  going  back." 


The  Continent 
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Glimpses  of  Chinese  Girl  Life 


BY  JEAN  MATEER  BEEMAN 


PART  II. 

IT  WAS  ONLY  a  short  walk  from  the  home 
of  Ching  Mai  to  the  seminary,  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  and  the  two  young  American  girls 
were  soon  being  cordially  greeted  by  Miss  Mil- 
ler, the  missionary  principal  of  the  girls'  semi- 
nary, who  led  her  guests  into  her  cozy 
parlor  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

"The  girls  have  been  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  your  visit,"  she  said,  "and  can 
hardly  wait  until  classes  are  over  and  they 
may  talk  with  you  face  to  face.  First  of 
all  I  want  to  take  you  to  several  of  the 
classes  which  are  now  in  session,  that  you 
may  have  some  idea  of  what  our  girls  are 
being  taught  to  prepare  them  for  their 
future  lives  of  usefulness."  And  when 
they  had  finished  their  tea  they  started 
down  a  long  hallway  which  connected  the 
missionary  home  with  the  girls'  schools. 

"Hark !"  exclaimed  Leona.  "What  can 
all  that  noise  be!  Is  anyone  in  distress?" 
she  asked  as  strange  singsong  sounds  greeted 
their  ears. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  laughingly  replied 
the  principal.  "It  is  the  girls  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  preparing  their  lessons  for  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that 
Chinese  students  always  study  aloud,  and 
to  an  unaccustomed  ear  the  "noises"  thus 
made  are  anything  but  musical.  But  the 
confusion  of  voices  doesn't  seem  to  disturb 
the  girls  in  the  least.  They  say  it  is  the 
only  way  they  can  remember  what  they  are 
trying  to  master." 

When  the  visitors  stepped  into  one  of  the 
classrooms  the  recitation  in  mathematics  was 
abruptly  stopped,  as  teacher  and  scholars  arose 
in  a  body  to  welcome  the  callers.  The  room 
was  large,  light  and  airy,  and  accommodated 
about  thirty  students.  On  the  walls  hung  at- 
tractive pictures  and  in  the  windows  potted 
plants  were  blooming.  But  it  was  the  faces  of 
the  girls  themselves  which  fascinated  the 
"ladies  from  America"  and  caused  them  to  ex- 
claim with  surprise.  "Why,  this  makes  me 
think  of  one  of  our 
own  classrooms  in 
the  high  schools  at 
home !  I  never 
supposed  you  had 
anything  like  this 
in  China!''  re- 
marked Leona. 

"And  how  neatly 
dressed  the  girls 
are,  and,  oh,  what 
sweet,  bright,  in- 
telligent faces  they 
have — such  a  con- 
trast to  the  poor 
heathen  girl  we 
just  visited  this 
afternoon !"  added 
Ruth. 

When  the  callers 
were  seated  the 
recitation  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  stu- 
dents  apparently 
were  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed, 
for  the  examples 
on  the  blackboard 
were  quickly  and 
perfectly  solved 
and  showed  a  re- 
markable under- 
standing  of  the  dif- 
ficult algebra  prob- 
lems. 

Miss  Miller  next 
took  her  guests 
into    two  other 

recitations — one  in  Old  Testament  history,  the 
other  in  physiology — both  of  which  proved 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  first  session  they 
had  attended,  and  more  and  more  the  eyes  of 
the  American  girls  were  opened  to  the  wonder- 
ful difference  between  the  Christian  students 


and  the  heathen  girls  they  had  called  on  in 
the  various  native  homes. 

"It  will  soon  be  time  for  classes  to  adjourn 
for  the  day,"  said  Miss  Miller  later  in  the 
afternoon.  "Meantime  I  want  you  to  go  through 
the    grounds    and    see    how    our   girls  live." 


A  Christian  Graduate  of  the  Girts'  Seminary 

Out  into  a  great  open  space  they  went,  and 
as  they  crossed  it  they  were  shown  the  tennis 
court  and  croquet  ground,  where  the  students 
amused  themselves  during  leisure  hours.  They 
went,  too,  into  the  splendidly  equipped  gym- 
nasium, where  the  girls  had  their  daily  drills 
and  where  they  were  taught  to  develop  strong, 
healthy  bodies.  The  laundry  came  next,  with 
stationary  tubs  and  the  many  conveniences  es- 
sential to  the  proper  washing  of  clothes.  The 


"Our  papa  is  a  college  professor  and  our  ma))ima  a  seminary  graduate.' 


principal  explained,  however,  that  most  of  the 
girls,  before  coming  there,  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  their  laundry  to  the  village  stream, 
sit  down  on  a  coarse  straw  mat,  place  the  gar- 
ments on  a  rude  stone  slab  and  pound  out  the 
dirt  with  a  large  club.    The  clothes  were  then 


taken  home  to  dry,  were  afterwards  neatly 
folded,  put  back  on  the  stone  slab  and  poundedi 
smooth  with  the  same  club ! 

"This  is  the  kitchen,  and  these  girls  are  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  You  can  see  how 
glad  they  are  to  greet  you — their  faces  are 
simply  beaming  with  the  joy  of  welcome  I  This- 
is  the  dining  room,  furnished  with  the  many 
small  tables,  around  which  the  girls  gather  at 
mealtime,  laughing  and  chattering  gayly  to 
themselves.  They  discuss  various  topics  of  the 
day  and  have  quite  heated  arguments  some- 
times about  the  lessons  they  are  studying.  Ah, 
there  goes  the  gong  now.  Let  us  return  to  the 
courtyard  and  watch  the  students  coming  from 
the  classes.  I  know  they  will  want  to  greet 
you  in  person." 

Out  of  the  many  doors  flocked  the  girls  in 
happy,  laughing  groups,  and  they  pressed 
forward  eagerly  to  welcome  the  "sisters 
from  across  the  waters."  One  by  one  they 
were  introduced  by  the  principal,  and  each 
in  turn  made  a  low  bow  and  smiled  her 
great  pleasure  at  the  introduction.  As  it 
was  still  half  an  hour  or  more  before  sup- 
per would  be  ready.  Miss  Miller  suggested 
that  Leona  and  Ruth  play  a  game  of  croquet 
with  two  of  the  senior  girls,  who  were  ex- 
perts at  the  sport.  This  they  readily  agreed 
to  do,  they  taking  one  side  and  the  Chinese 
girls  the  other.  The  students  gathered 
around  and  watched  each  step  of  the  game 
with  breathless  interest,  unconsciously  cheer- 
ing their  classmates  when  a  score  was  made 
in  their  favor.  Leona  and  Ruth  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  opposite  side  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them  and,  although  they 
tried  their  best  to  win,  when  the  game 
ended  they  found  themselves  very  badly 
beaten. 

"Well,  who  would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing!"  exclaimed  Leona,  as  she 
stopped  to  take  a  deep  breath.  "I  never 
dreamed  Chinese  girls  could  play  croquet !" 

"Neither  did  I,"  replied  Ruth.    "See  how 
pleased    they    are    and    how    proud  their 
friends  seem  to  be  of  them  1    Let's  go  over 
and  extend  our  congratulations." 
When  the  evening  meal  was  announced  the 
winners  led  their  opponents  into  the  dining 
room  and  over  to  a  table  especially  prepared 
for  their  use.    While  each  girl  quietly  bowed 
her  head,  Mrs.  Ewing  returned  thanks  for  the 
many  blessings  enjoyed  by  one  and  all,  and 
then  they  seated  themselves  and  the  supper 
began.    The  students  had  wanted  very  much 
to  make  "a  great  feast"  for  the  visitors,  but 
Miss  Miller  assured  them  that  the  American 
girls    would  enjoy 
better  sharing  with 
them     the  usual 
food ;  only  she  did 
finally    relent  and 
consent  to  an  ex- 
tra   side    dish  or 
two   and  some 
dainty  cakes,  which 
one  of  the  students 
was    an    ad«pt  at 
making. 

Supper  ended, 
Leona  and  Ruth 
were  taken  by  the 
girls  into  their 
rooms  and  shown 
the  pieces  of  em- 
broidery they  were 
making  and  the  lit- 
tle trinkets  which 
they  treasured 
more  than  any 
other  possessions. 
Everything  was 
spotlessly  neat  and 
all  about  was  an 
air  of  refinement 
and  cheerfulness 
which  had  been 
lacking  even  in  the 
high-class  homes 
they  had  entered. 
Miss  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  acted 
as  interpreters,  and 
how  the  questions 
flew  and  how  they 
laughed  and  chatted  together,  the  American 
girls  and  their  Chinese  sisters,  until  they  quite 
forgot  that  they  were  not  of  one  nation  and 
one  tongue  ! 

"While  we  are  here  among  the  girls  there 
(Continued  on  page  1333) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Lesson  for  September  29,  1912 

Golden  Text,  John  6  -.63  :  "The  words  that  I 
have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit,  and  are 
life." 

I.  Here  are  suggested  various  pictures  that 
can  be  made  from  the  lessons  of  the  quarter. 
Let  the  teacher  give  the  suggesting  words,  and 
then  draw  from  the  members  of  the  class  the 
details,  and  the  lesson  to  which  the  picture  be- 
longs. Beelzebub.  Thirty  fold.  Mustard 
seed.  Grow  together.  A  net.  A  storm.  A 
timid  woman.  Jesus  reads  aloud.  A  prison. 
Twelve  preachers.    Chorazin.    Five  loaves. 

Some  Questions  to  Be  Asked  in  Reviewing 
the  Quarter's  Lessons 

II.  Tests  of  pupils'  understanding  of  lessons. 

1.  Why  did  the  scribes  from  Jerusalem  hate 
Jesus? 

2.  Why  did  his  mother  and  brothers  seek 
him  ? 

3.  Why  was  not  all  the  seed  sown  by  a 
sower  in  Christ's  time  productive? 

4.  How  were  the  mustard  seed  and  the 
tree  that  grew  from  it  symbolic  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ? 

5.  What  is  the  law  of  growing  grain? 

6.  Why  are  the  good  and  bad  allowed  to 
live  together  in  this  world? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  the  church  of  today 
like  a  net? 

8.  When  the  bad  fish  have  been  thrown 
away,  are  they  ever  afterwards  picked  up  again 
and  made  good  ? 

9.  How  was  the  storm  on  the  lake  like  the 
life  storms  through  which  human  souls  pass? 

10.  Is  the  spirit  shown  by  the  owners  of  the 
swine  that  ran  into  the  lake  to  be  seen  now  ? 

11.  Why  did  Jesus  make  the  timid  woman 
confess  what  she  had  done? 

12.  How  did  the  faith  of  Jairus  and  that  of 
the  timid  woman  differ? 

13.  Do  any  people  now  laugh  Jesus  to  scorn? 
Who  are  they  ?    Are  you  one  of  them  ? 

14.  Why  were  the  people  of  Nazaret-h  angry 
at  the  address  of  Jesus  in  their  synagogue? 

15.  What  caused  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist? 

16.  Which  is  the  better — to  die  for  truth,  or 
to  lie  for  life?  Why? 

17.  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this  on  Herod? 

18.  What  is  conscience? 

19.  There  were  three  men  among  the  first 
twelve  preachers  sent  out  who  were  of  entirely 
different  characters  from  each  other — John, 
Peter  and  Judas  Iscariot.  How  did  they  differ  ? 

20.  Will  there  be  different  degrees  of  reward 
and  punishment  at  the  judgment  ? 

21.  Are  miracles  necessary  now  to  save 
souls  ?  Did  feeding  five  thousand  in  the  desert 
place  save  all  their  souls?    Did  it  save  any? 

22.  How  did  some  of  those  very  people  act 
in  Capernaum  next  day? 

Some  Tests  to  Show  How  Well  Lessons 
Are  Remembered 

III.  Memory  tests. 

Give  ten  different  characteristics  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  given  by  Jesus  in  four  lessons  of 
last  quarter. 

Give  the  characteristics  of  five  different  sets 
of  people  mentioned  in  lessons  i,  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

Mention  twelve  persons  who  are  spoken  of 
by  name  in  these  lessons. 

Give  the  names  of  eight  cities  that  are  men- 
tioned, and  tell  in  what  lesson  they  are  found. 

To  what  different  things  did  Jesus  liken  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

Twelve    Great    Practical   Lessons  Taught 
During  the  Quarter's  Study 

IV.  Twelve  great  practical  lessons. 

There  is  no  one,  no  matter  how  humble, 
whom  Jesus  does  not  regard  as  one  of  his  own 
family,  and  as  dear  to  him  as  mother,  sister 
or  brother,  provided  such  humble  one  does  the 
will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  hearts  as  there 


Review 

are  various  sorts  of  soil.  Many  a  Christian 
neglects  his  heart  until  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  have  filled  it  with  thorn  roots, 
destroying  all  hope  for  ripened  grain. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  human  heart 
begins  as  does  a  plant.  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

Almost  every  man  has  his  enemy.  Often 
he  does  not  know  him.  The  first  intimation 
he  receives  may  be  in  baleful  effects  in  his 
life.  He  is  wise,  however,  who  never  hunts 
for  his  enemy,  but  waits  for  the  hour  when 
without  harming  the  good  in  himself  he  may 
destroy  the  evil. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  obtained  in 
this  world,  but  none  can  be  compared  with  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

When  men  cannot  bring  to  Christ  a  sinner 
whom  he  wants  to  save,  he  goes  after  him 
himself,  and  having  saved  him,  sends  the  man 
to  tell  others  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  him. 

The  only  price  that  Jesus  seems  to  wish 
sinful  souls  to  pay  for  his  gracious,  healing 
power  is  confession. 

Nazareth  rejected  Jesus.  After  it  tried  to 
cast  him  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  was  built  he  never  returned.  There 
is  a  hill-brow  in  many  a  heart.  At  its  edge 
Jesus  and  the  soul  part  company  forever. 

The  man  who  tries  to  kill  conscience  finds 
himself  some  day  face  to  face  with  a  foe  who 
is  armed  with  stings  that  pierce  and  torture. 
Herod  proved  it. 

Judas  Iscariot  preached  with  the  twelve, 
listened  to  the  tempter  lurking  in  the  bag 
he  carried,  and  was  ruined.  Even  godless 
men  have  only  execration  for  him.  "Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

God  makes  saints  out  of  saved  sinners. 

The  disciples  knew  they  could  do  nothing 
with  five  loaves,  if  with  them  they  tried  to 
feed  five  thousand.  Because  they  could  not, 
they  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  Christ  could 
not.    We  are  like  them  still. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hennon  D.  Jenkins 

Review — An  important  part  of  the  gospel  con- 
stituted our  lessons  for  this  quarter,  showing 
the  miracles,  parables  and  purpose  of  our 
Lord. 

During  the  quarter  we  have  followed  our 
Lord  through  six  months  of  his  brief  min- 
istry. The  scene  of  this  ministry  was,  except 
for  a  brief  visit  to  Nazareth,  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Sometimes  he 
was  on  the  west  shore  and  again  on  the  east, 
even  as  far  south  as  Gadara ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  background  is  Capernaum,  Beth- 
saida  or  the  neighboring  cities. 

First  of  all  let  us  remember  that  this  min- 
istry abounded  in  miracles,  six  being  mentioned 
in  more  or  less  full  detail.  These  were  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  (Mark 
3:20-35),  the  stilling  of  the  storm  upon  the 
lake  (Mark  4:36-41),  restoration  of  reason 
to  the  Gadarene  (Mark  5:1-20),  the  raising  of 
the  ruler's  daughter  from  death  (Mark  5  :2i), 
the  curing  of  the  woman  who  touched  his 
garment  (Mark  5:25)  and  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (Mark  6:34)  who  had  sought 
him  out  in  his  place  of  retreat. 

We  see  how  miracles,  while  not  thrust  for- 
ward on  unwilling  credence  and  while  per- 
formed only  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  were  an 
important  part  of  the  record,  interwoven  with 
all  Jesus  did  and  all  he  said,  so  that  to  dis- 
credit the  supernatural  in  the  gospels  is  possi- 
ble only  by  discrediting  the  gospels  themselves. 

Teaching  by  Parables  a  Marked  Char- 
acteristic of  This  Period 
Another  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the 
teaching  by  parables  (Mark  5:34).    The  ser- 


mon on  the  mount  abounds  in  striking  meta- 
phors, but  it  exhibits  no  such  parables  as 
Jesus  afterwards  commonly  employed. 

We  have  during  this  period  the  parables  of 
the  sower  (Mark  4:1-20),  the  seed  growing 
secretly  (Mark  4:26),  the  seed  growing 
mightily  (Mark  4:30-32),  the  leaven  working 
through  the  mass  (Matt.  13:33),  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (Matt.  13:24),  the  hid  treasure  (Matt.. 
13:44),  the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  13:45) 
and  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt.  13:47). 

We  have  thus  a  gospel  within  the  gospel. 
True  religion  is  apparently  a  weak  force,  yet 
it  is  one  which  shall  triumph  over  all  ob- 
stacles. It  increases  by  its  own  internal  life 
through  processes  which  we  cannot  wholly 
understand  because  they  are,  like  the  germi- 
nating life  of  a  seed,  directly  of  God.  It  is 
bound  to  leaven  the  whole  life  on  earth ;  not 
a  thing  separate  and  apart  from  other  elements 
of  character  and  civilization,  but  permeating 
them  all.  It  is  undervalued  by  the  inexpert, 
but  seen  by  the  wise  to  be  of  infinite  worth. 
Much  evil  may  become  mixed  with  its  good, 
but  that  is  only  for  a  time ;  the  evil  will  even- 
tually be  sifted  out  and  destroyed.  These 
parables  of  our  Lord  have  now  entered  into 
the  literature  of  the  world,  and  their  truth- 
fulness to  man's  spiritual  experience  is  uni- 
versally admitted. 

Men,  Unprepared  to  Receive  Truth,  Reject 
Both  Miracles  and  Parables 

Men  were  not  prepared  to  receive  these 
truths.  They  were  not  awed  by  these 
miracles.  Leaders  of  the  popular  religion  ac- 
cused Jesus  of  blasphemy  (Mark  3 :22)  ;  the 
rougher  citizens  of  Gadara  drove  him  out  of 
their  country  (Mark  5  : 16-17)  ;  his  own  early 
neighbors  at  Nazareth  treated  him  with  vio- 
lence, threatening  bodily  harm  (Luke  4:28-29), 
and  Herod  put  to  death  his  dearest  earthly 
friend  (Mark  6:27).  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  his  life,  the  wonder  of  his  deeds 
and  the  self-evident  truth  of  his  teach- 
ings, he  was  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  the 
cross.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  deny 
original  sin,  but  the  first  work  of  the  Holy^ 
Spirit  is  to  convict  men  of  sin  (John  16:8-9), 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  first  Christian  ser- 
mon was  to  cause  men  to  realize  their  lost 
estate  out  of  Christ  (Acts  2:37).  These  les- 
sons are  given  not  simply  that  we  may  learn 
Christ  but  that  we  may  also  know  ourselves. 

The  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  salvation.  It  is 
good  news  to  all.  People  may  reject  it  as  did 
the  fishermen  of  Bethsaida  and  the  fashion- 
ables of  Chorazin  (Matt.  11:21),  but  to  do  so 
is  only  to  bring  down  woe  upon  their  heads. 
Jesus  is  compassionate  to  feed  the  hungry, 
but  not  less  compassionate  when  he  warns 
sinful  men  of  their  impending  doom. 

Christ    and   His   Disciples    Cooperate  in 
Work  of  Redemption 

In  this  work  of  redemption  Jesus  invited 
the  cooperation  of  men.  He  did  not  teach 
an  abstruse  philosophy  which  only  the  learned 
could  receive.  He  did  not  point  out  a  way 
of  escape  which  only  a  few  courageous 
souls  dared  attempt.  His  disciples  could  not 
create  the  bread  men  needed,  but  they  could 
distribute  it. 

There  are  many  departments  of  human 
knowledge  into  which  only  rarely  endowed  men 
may  penetrate.  When  our  astronomers  tell  us 
that  a  star  is  so  many  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  away,  and  that  it  takes  light  so  many 
seons  to  reach  us  from  that  particular  con- 
stellation, we  cannot  help  other  men  to  be- 
lieve it,  because  it  is  beyond  us  either  to  prove 
or  disprove  it.  But  in  the  matter  of  religion 
the  least  learned,  the  poor  in  spiritual  gifts, 
all  may  still  live  it.  Gladstone  could  show 
it  in  his  wonderful  career  and  Jerry  McAuIey 
in  his  rat  pit  converted  into  a  chapel.  The 
minister  in  the  pulpit,  after  having  spent 
many  years  on  the  studies  of  "the  original 
tongues,"  may  defend  the  truth  in  disputations, 
but  the  child  in  the  Sunday  school  who  lives 
obediently  and  lovingly  at  home  and  among 
companions  has  perhaps  a  greater  effect  in 
bringing  the  Master's  life  and  message  to  the 
acceptance  of  others. 
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THE  PRAYER  MEETING 


NOTES  BY 
RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 


Week  Beginning  September  22,  1912 

Topic — Seed  sown  in  good  ground.    Luke  8:15. 

This  is  the  closing  verse  of  the  Lord's  own 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  seed  sown 
on  various  sorts  of  soil.  Good  seed  sown  on 
good  ground  grows  to  abundant  fruitage. 

Good  seed  is  that  in  which  the  germ  from 
which  life  must  come  is  perfect.  No  germ,  no 
growth,  no  matter  how  good  the  soil. 

Good  ground  is  that  which  is  fertile,  warm, 
moist,  mellow,  deep.  It  feeds,  holds  and  sup- 
ports the  plant  that  grows  from  the  germ. 
Poor,  cold,  barren  soil,  poor,  dwarfed,  unpro- 
ductive crop.  All  this  every  farmer  and  every 
gardener  knows. 

The  seed  of  the  parable  is  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  good  and  only 
good.  The  living  germ  is  in  it  and  will  spring 
from  seed  to  scion,  from  bud  to  bloom.  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  steady  harvests  of 
saved  souls  is  not  in  the  gospel  seed. 

The  soil,  the  ground  on  which  the  seed  is  to 
fall,  is  the  human  heart.  That  soil  may  be 
very  good;  it  may  be  very  poor.  In  the  clos- 
ing verse  of  the  parable  our  Saviour  tells 
what  sort  of  lives  are  good  ground.  The 
man  whose  life  is  good  ground  must  have  an 
honest  and  good  heart.  But  the  honest  and 
good  heart  can  grow  weeds  as  easily  as  it  can 
grow  grain.  There  must  be  a  coming  together 
of  good  seed  and  good  soil,  and  for  that  there 
must  be  a  sower.  The  man  himself  may  be 
the  sower.  Good  seed  is  sown  by  earnest  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  of  good  books.  Good  seed 
is  sown  by  good  associations.  The  influences 
that  act  on  a  good  heart  are  many,  and  God's 
Spirit  is  always  seeking  to  bring  soil  and  seed 
together.   

The  man  whose  life  is  good  ground  must 
liold  fast  in  his  heart  the  word  which  he  has 


heard.  Into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other  will 
not  do.  The  word  must  be  heard,  understood, 
pondered,  held  fast.  I  sometimes  think  we  hear 
too  much.  The  hearing  of  the  gospel  story 
begins  in  childhood  and  goes  steadily  on  to 
adult  years.  There  are  multitudes  of  people 
who  cannot  recollect  a  time  when  they  did  not 
know  about  Christ,  and  all  around  us  are 
those  who  having  heard  the  word  have  not 
been  affected  by  it  at  all.  The  parable  is 
easy.  But  the  fact  is  hard.  The  devil  is  just 
as  busy  making  us  forget  what  we  have  heard 
as  the  preacher  or  teacher  is  in  making  us 
hear.  Good  seed  will  not  grow  to  fruit-bearing 
unless  it  is  held  and  warmed  by  the  good 
ground.   

If  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  the 
care  of  the  seed  we  might  be  better.  We  allow 
the  cares  of  the  world  to  make  us  forget.  Busi- 
ness engrosses.  Trouble  worries.  Pleasure 
fascinates.  It  is  hard  in  a  hard  world  to  be 
always  mellow  like  good  soil.  I  suppose  God 
realizes  all  this  as  much  as  we  do  and  makes 
all  sorts  of  allowance  for  our  weakness.  He 
is  after  all  the  one  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  seed.  The  sun  must  shine  upon  it,  and 
the  rain  fall,  and  he  must  provide  such  aids. 
There  can  be  no  crop  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Paul  plants, 
Apollos  waters,  God  gives  the  increase. 

I  wonder  sometimes  that  any  ground,  even 
the  best,  bears  fruit  at  all.  The  weeds  of  pas- 
sion grow  so  lush  ;  their  seed  is  so  abundant ; 
the  winds  which  sweep  the  soul  bear  noxious 
seed  so  far  afield.  When  once  we  begin  to  feel 
we  have  fairly  cleared  our  heart-field  of  all 
that  could  choke  or  smother  the  tender  plant  of 
good  we  find  to  our  dismay  some  new,  rank 
sin-weed  growing.  As  a  minister  with  some 
experience  I  have  come  to  have  great  charity 
for  the  men  who  are  plunged  into  the  thick  of 


life's  manifold  temptations;  for  the  women  who 
are  vexed  by  multitudinous  cares.  It  is  indeed 
true  "the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 
It  may  be  a  good  and  honest  heart ;  having 
heard  the  word  it  may  desire,  deeply  desire 
to  hold  it,  but  an  inimic  hand  may  drop  into 
it  the  seed  of  a  root  of  bitterness,  and  then 
it  must  be  the  knees  alone  with  God,  or  there 
will  be  disaster.   

In  my  early  pastorate  in  a  country  city  I 
lived  in  the  manse  with  a  large  garden  plot  at- 
tached. The  soil  was  good,  but  had  been  long 
neglected.  The  whole  place  was  overrun  with 
weeds,  ugly  weeds.  Stout,  deep-rooted  dock 
grew  everywhere.  To  pull  them  was  impos- 
sible. The  root  would  break  beneath  the  soil's 
surface,  and  a  few  weeks  would  bring  up 
another  shoot  stronger  than  was  its  predeces- 
sor. Only  the  long  spud  would  bring  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  mischief  maker,  and  tke 
work  of  eradication  was  long  and  slow.  From 
my  neighbor's  yard,  wholly  uncared  for  and 
filled  with  the  same  nuisance,  the  wind  brought 
ripened  seeds  and  dropped  them  all  unknown 
to  me  upon  my  toil-cleaned  soil,  and  lo !  the 
next  spring  brought  another  growth  of  vege- 
table wickedness.  Human  hearts  are  like  that 
garden.  How  patient  God  is  as  he  weeds  ihe 
heart  garden  plot  I  His  spud  is  always  in  his 
hand.  We  do  not  like  it.  Sometimes  it  gives 
us  pain,  great  pain.  There  are  losses,  disap- 
pointments, deaths,  sorrows.  But  often  and 
often  they  have  at  last  been  recognized  as  holy 
mercies.  Many  a  time  a  man's  best  day  has 
been  the  one  when  he  stood  in  the  cemetery 
with  bared  head  and  tear-flooded  eyes  by  the 
side  of  an  open  grave.  Hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  Good  seed  on  good  ground 
will  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold,  if  on 
that  ground  we  work  with  tireless  patience 
to  make  sure  that  no  noxious  growth  chokes 
and  destroys. 
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THE  HEROES  OF  THE  KINGDOM'S  WAR 

Topic — Missionary  boldness.  Acts  4:13,  23-31. 

A  new  novel,  that  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  season's  best  selling  books,  is  called 
"The  Goodly  Fellowship,"  and  the  plot  is  laid 
in  a  remote  mission  station  in  Persia.  The 
story  has  plenty  of  spice  and  adventure,  and  a 
liigh-spirited  character  who  disdains  danger. 
After  all,  though,  the  reader  feels,  as  he  lays 
•down  the  book,  that  the  real  hero  is  the  wife 
of  the  murdered  missionary,  who  quietly,  and 
without  hysteria  or  heroics,  continues  her 
work,  forgiving  freely  her  husband's  slayers. 
The  quality  of  resignation  and  endurance  is 
higher  courage  than  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
This  is  the  boldness  for  which  missionaries  are 
•most  truly  to  be  honored,  rather  than  for  the 
occasional  acute  hardships  or  perils  which  they 
experience.  It  is  nobly  brave  to  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  the  Master  in  an  un- 
christian environment. 

Having  met  more  than  a  thousand  mission- 
aries on  their  fields,  I  can  yet  say  that  I  have 
known  only  one  who  exhibited  any  trace  of 
cowardice,  and  he  was  safe  and  snug  in  a  port 
city  of  China.  Of  instances  of  real  heroism 
almost  without  number  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  that,  as  a 
class,  missionaries  are  not  deficient  in  that 
elemental  quality  of  manhood  known  as  cour- 
age.   

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  invigorating 
of  topical  Bible  studies — an  experience  that 
will  put  iron  into  the  blood  of  any  Christian — 
is  to  follow  the  word  "boldness"  and  its  de- 
rivatives through  the  book  of  the  Acts.  The 
American  revision  brings  the  subject  oui  most 


clearly,  and  makes  it  appear  that  this  record 
of  the  apostolic  church  is  a  book  of  boldness. 
The  first  recorded  prayer  of  the  Christian 
church  is  a  prayer  for  boldness — and  its  answer 
came  straightway.  The  first  and  last  chronicled 
characteristic  of  Paul's  preaching  was  bold- 
ness. It  was  when  men  "beheld  the  boldness" 
of  Peter  and  John  that  "they  took  knowledge 
of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  This 
word  boldness  literally  means  "free  utterance." 
It  is  courage  in  bearing  witness. 

A  sweet-faced  Canadian  woman  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  missions  at  Paotingfu,  China, 
where,  in  Boxer  days,  the  missionaries  were 
massacred.  Upon  a  visit  to  Paotingfu  this 
lady,  we  learned,  surrendered  her  own  room 
to  my  wife  and  myself.  We  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  tasteful,  simple  white  furni- 
ture. "And  it  is  all  made  from  packing  boxes,  " 
she  said.  "I  lost  all  my  possessions  when  the 
Boxers  burnt  down  our  houses,  and  as  there 
has  seemed  a  constant  possibility  that  this 
might  happen  again  at  any  time  it  did  not 
seem  advisable  to  send  home  for  good  furni- 
ture." That  gentle  woman  spoke  as  quietly  of 
the  possibility  of  the  breaking  of  the  storm- 
cloud  of  loot  and  massacre  beneath  which  she 
lived  as  another  woman  might  have  talked  of 
the  changing  fashions.  She  is  spending  her 
life  with  and  for  a  people  who  murdered  her 
dearest  friends,  and  who  might,  in  sudden 
blind  frenzy,  slay  her  also.  So  great  is  her 
devotion  to  the  Christ  and  his  cause  that  this 
fear  haunts  her  not  at  all. 

Last  week  I  talked  with  a  man  who  will  be 
on  the  sea  en  route  to  China  ere  these  words 
are  read.  He  is  leaving  behind  him  in  America 
his  wife  and  children  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren's education.    Now  he  faces  at  least  a  year 


of  loneliness  in  the  interior  of  China,  far  from 
those  to  whom  his  life  is  bound  by  strongest 
cords.  As  we  walked  through  the  groves 
of  a  summer  assembly  the  women  on  the  piazza 
reading  novels  were  absorbed  in  fiction  less 
lomantic  than  this  man's  life.  His  was  the 
great  choice  between  love  and  duty ;  and,  like 
a  host  of  other  missionaries,  he  unquestionably 
made  choice  of  duty.  As  Christ's  sent  man 
he  was  ready  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him. 

Sometimes  the  uninformed  pity  missionaries. 
They  forget  that  these  men  and  women  have 
compensations  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  com- 
fortable stay-at-homes.  Nearly  every  mission- 
ary on  furlough  finds  that  he  must  withdraw 
within  himself,  sharing  only  a  part  of  his 
work,  and  the  petty,  pictorial  part  at  that,  with 
the  home  folks.  They  cannot  understand  his 
wider  interests.  They  know  little  of  the  great 
international,  social,  racial  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  his  work  has  made  a  part  of  his 
thinking.  He  is  a  world  citizen  ;  the  people  he 
commonly  meets  at  home  are  provincials.  De- 
spite all  its  cost  the  life  of  a  missionary  is 
supremely  worth  while. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  party  of  Southern  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  sailed  for  the  Kongo. 
They  were  all  young  people,  graduates  of  this 
year's  classes.  Three  of  them  are  brides.  Two 
of  the  men  had  been  forsaken  by  their  fiancees 
when  they  made  choice  of  Africa ;  one  had 
been  cast  off  by  his  parents.  None  the  less, 
only  smiles  greeted  the  friends  gathered  to  bid 
them  farewell,  as  the  steampship  bore  them 
from  America's  shores.  They  thus  early  were 
called  upon  to  display  the  boldness  of  spirit 
which  is  a  primary  essential  in  the  equipment 
of  every  missionary. 
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Chinese  Church  Independence  Manifested 

A  new  token  of  the  independent  spirit  which 
possesses  the  progressive  Chinese  of  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  impatience 
with  western  denominational  distinctions,  is 
the  organization  of  the  Chinese  Christian 
church  of  Peking,  which  has  been  formed  with 
the  object  of  maintaining  a  self-governing  and 
self-supporting  union  church  comprising  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  now  represented  in 
the  Chinese  capital.  The  chief  mover  in  this 
undertaking  is  Cheng  Ching  Yi,  who  is  the 
Chinese  representative  on  the  great  world- 
encircling  continuation  committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh missionary  conference. 

The  constitution  of  this  church  is  a  brief 
but  remarkably  comprehensive  document.  It 
declares  that  the  object  of  the  church  is  "to 
preach  according  to  the  word  of  God  the  gospel 
of  salvation,"  its  faith  "accepts  the  evangelical 
and  trinitarian  creeds  of  the  recognized  Protes- 
tant churches"  and  its  policy  is  "to  train  the 
Chinese  to  undertake  their  responsibility  as 
Christians."  The  union  proposes  to  recognize 
"the  existing  rules  and  rites"  of  the  churches 
already  organized  in  Peking  "as  far  as  these 
may  be  in  keeping  with  scriptural  teaching." 
The  constitution  also  binds  the  new  body  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  promotion  of  for- 
eign missionary  work  "besides  home  mission- 
ary work." 

The  lay  officers  of  local  congregations  are  to 
be  elders  caring  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
church  and  deacons  in  charge  of  business  mat- 
ters. Foreign  missionaries  are  to  constitute 
an  advisory  board,  but  are  not  to  have  votes  in 
the  governing  body.  The  veteran  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  looks  upon  this  movement  as  most 
helpful  and  promising.  The  dependence  of 
Christianity  on  foreigners  has  hitherto  been, 
in  Dr.  Martin's  own  phrase,  "an  astounding 
obstacle,"  and  he  thoroughly  believes  that  the 
body  of  Chinese  will  look  upon  the  religion 
of  Jesus  with  far  more  respect  when  they  find 
it  represented  in  an  absolutely  independent 
native  •rganization.   

Centennial  of  Martyn  a  Prayer  Day 

Wednesday,  Oct.  i6,  will  be  just  loo  years 
from  the  day  when  Henry  Martyn,  the  flaming 
young  apostle  to  India,  Persia  and  Turkey,  died 
at  Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor.  Martyn  was  so  pas- 
sionately interested  in  the  conversion  of  Mos- 
lems to  Christianity  that  his  life  and  spirit 
are  regarded  as  peculiarly  inspiring  to  mis- 
sionaries working  among  Moslems  today.  In 
consequence  of  this  it  is  suggested,  by  the  con- 
tinuation committee  of  the  conference  on  Mos- 
lem evangelization  held  in  191 1  at  Lucknow, 
India,  that  this  centennial  day  of  Martyn's 
death  shall  be  made  a  day  of  prayer  for  the 
wider  circulation  of  the  word  of  God  and  the 
wider  acceptance  of  Christian  truth  among 
Mohammedans.  This  call  is  indorsed  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  its  urgency  is  em- 
phasized by  allusion  to  the  great  ferment  of 
progressive  ideas  in  all  Moslem  lands  today, 
the  peril  of  Moslem  aggressions  in  Africa  and 
Malaysia,  and  the  disturbed  relations  between 
Moslem  governments  and  their  Christian  sub- 
jects and  between  Christian  governments  and 
their  Moslem  subjects.  Whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  hold  special  services  of  prayer  on  this 
date  the  committees  putting  forth  this  call  do 
not  assume  to  determine,  but  they  do  urge  that 
it  is  open  to  every  Christian  to  follow  the 
example  of  Henry  Martyn  in  his  continual 
pleading  with  God  individually. 

More  Privileges  for  Siamese  Christians 

Although  the  government  of  Siam  has  for 
many  years,  under  both  the  present  monarch 
and  his  father,  shown  itself  peculiarly  well 
disposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  there  has 
been  a  long  and  strange  delay  in  fulfilling  some 
practical  legal  aspects  of  desirable  religious 
liberty.  As  a  particular  instance,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Siam  have  waited  long  for  permission 
to  purchase  and  own  land  in  any  corporate 
capacity  for  their  church  buildings.  The 
ground  on  which  churches  and  other  mission 
property  have  been  built  has  been  held  under 
title  to  the  Mission  Board  in  New  York,  which 
enjoyed  this  privilege  under  treaty  terms  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Siam.  But  now 
at  length  an  edict  has  been  issued  which  will 


allow  the  Siamese  congregations  to  hold  the 
titles  of  their  own  church  property,  and 
churches  are  henceforth  to  stand  on  the  same 
legal  plane  as  Buddhist  temples.  The  same 
order  provides  also  for  a  similar  holding  of 
Christian  cemeteries. 

This  new  edict  is  credited  to  the  influence 
of  Prince  Domsong,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  who  has  always  been  particularly  gra- 
cious to  the  missionaries.  Back  of  him,  un- 
doubtedly the  change  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  his  intimate  missionary  friend, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Dunlap.  The  prince  recently  visited 
Dr.  Dunlap  at  his  new  station  in  Tap  Teang 
and  spoke  of  the  beautiful  church  which  Dr. 
Dunlap  had  built  at  Nakawn,  expressing  the 
hope  that  ere  long  Tap  Teang  would  have  a 
building  as  imposing.   

Missionary  Sacrifices  at  Home 

Pity  and  sympathy,  it  is  well  known,  are  not 
acceptable  to  typical  foreign  missionaries,  who 
regard  themselves  as  rather  to  be  envied  for 
the  opportunities  of  their  work.  The  trials  of 
their  vocation  they  cheerfully  laugh  away.  But 
there  is  one  trial  at  which  not  even  the  most 
buoyant  of  missionary  spirit  is  able  to  laugh  ; 
which  is  a  trial  so  real  that  it  certainly  deserves 
sympathy  above  every  other  sacrifice  that  mis- 
sionaries make — the  separation  which  most  of 
them  have  to  endure  from  their  children  during 
the  period  of  education  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  among  outgoing  missionaries  this 
fall  some  very  notable  and  even  pathetic  in- 
stances of  this.  The  Dager  family  from  West 
Virginia  is  to  be  broken  up  in  a  way  especially 
trying,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dager  are  going  back 
to  their  field  and  leaving  their  three  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  5  years  of  age,  with 
friends  in  this  country  to  remain  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  parents  three  years  hence.  The 
furlough  of  the  Dagers  at  home  has  not  been 
altogether  a  happy  one,  for  at  Chautauqua, 
where  they  spent  the  past  summer,  Mrs.  Dager 
and  two  of  the  children  were  at  different  times 
under  the  surgeon's  knife.  Happily,  all  have 
well  recovered  in  advance  of  this  separation, 
and  the  children  remain  behind  with  promise 
not  only  of  excellent  care  but  hearty  health. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Christian  F.  Borup,  returning 
to  India,  leave  behind  them  in  America  their 
only  child,  a  son,  whom  they  will  not  see  for 
eight  years,  since  the  term  of  ser\'ice  in  India 
is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  term  of  serv- 
ice in  Africa.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Allison 
have  put  both  their  children  in  college  and  are 
going  back  to  Guatemala  alone.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Chalfant,  going  back  to  China,  leaves  his  chil- 
dren in  America,  but  in  this  case  the  mother 
remains  with  them.  Similar  to  this.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Johnston  is  now  at  work  in  Africa,  with  the 
wife  and  two  boys  living  in  America.  Certainly 
this  sort  of  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be 
profoundly  appreciated  by  the  whole  church. 

John  Sornberger's  Canoe  Parish 

Rev.  John  Sornberger  of  Duluth  Presbytery, 
who  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  "Sky 
Pilot"  Higgins  while  a  lumberjack  in  Minnesota 
forests,  is  doing  a  uniquely  interesting  mission 
work  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  in  Minnesota.  The  old-fashioned 
circuit  rider  who  rode  saddleback  to  his  ap- 
pointments has  now  been  superseded  in  some 
places  by  the  minister  who  goes  to  church  in 
an  automobile.  But  Mr.  Sornberger  travels 
to  his  work  neither  on  horseback  nor  by  motor 
car,  but  in  a  conveyance  much  more  unique 
— a  canoe  given  to  him  by  students  of  Lafay- 
ette College.  Often  when  he  starts  out  on 
his  preaching  trips  Mrs.  Sornberger  and  their 
three  children  go  along.  The  wife  paddles  the 
canoe  from  the  bow,  the  husband  from  the 
stern,  and  the  children  ride  amidships  between 
them.  Their  home  is  a  "shack"  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  canoe  always  lies 
ready  for  them  in  their  front  dooryard. 

While  his  friend  Frank  Higgins  is  preach- 
ing to  the  lumberjacks  in  the  woods,  John 
Sornberger  has  found  his  field  among  the  set- 
tlers moving  in  to  occupy  the  "cut-over"  land 
where  the  lumberjacks  have  finished  their  work. 
There  are  few  homes  as  yet  in  this  rather 
inhospitable  region,  and  Mr.  Sornberger  must 
travel  from  house  to  house,  with  his  ministry 
of  grace,  through  a  country  where  the  river 


,Tnd  the  creeks  are  the  best  highways.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Lowrie  of  Brainerd,  Minn.,  writes  that 
on  a  recent  Sabbath  which  he  spent  with  Mr. 
Sornberger  they  traveled  together  thirty  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  to  hold  a  service  in  a 
little  schoolhouse  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake, 
where  the  congregation  was  composed  of  a 
strange  mixture  of  Indians,  settlers  and  vaca- 
tion tourists  spending  the  summer  in  the  woods. 
Some  of  the  young  Indians  present  were  grad- 
uates of  Carlisle. 

A  similar  cosmopolitan  crowd  came  together 
the  next  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a  picnic 
was  held  in  the  woods  near  Mr.  Sornberger's 
cabin.  Mr.  Higgins  was  present  as  a  speaker, 
and  150  men,  women  and  children,  including 
farmers,  lumbermen  and  Indians,  gathered  out 
of  the  wilderness  for  this  afternoon  of  pleasure 
together.  And  not  one  present  out  of  the  whole 
company  had  come  to  the  picnic  by  any  land 
vehicle.  All  of  them  had  come  by  some  means 
of  river  transportation. 

The  Sabbath  after,  Mr.  Sornberger,  Mr.  Hig- 
gins and  Mr.  Lowrie  held  service  in  a  So- 
cialist hall,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
of  Finn  farmers,  most  of  whom  are  Socialists. 
But  these  hardy  immigrants  heard  the  gospel 
with  very  great  attention  and  appreciation,  for 
they  listened  to  three  sermons  in  succession 
from  the  three  preachers.  That  afternoon  a 
service  was  held  in  the  woods  a  little  farther 
down  the  river.  All  together  it  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Sornberger  has  found  a  mission  field 
as  unique  and  characteristic  as  that  of  Mr. 
Higgins,  which  has  so  greatly  interested  the 
churches  of  the  nation  in  recent  years. 

Other  Christians  Who  "Endure  Hardness" 

Not  alone  from  Korea  do  modern  stories 
of  anti-Christian  persecution  come ;  there  are 
brave  converts  in  other  lands  still  bearing 
hardness  for  the  Lord's  sake.  In  India  the 
low  castes  who  receive  the  gospel  have  to  suf- 
fer a  great  deal  of  annoyance  from  men  of 
higher  castes  who  resent  their  rising  spirit 
of  independence.  It  is  feared  they  will  no 
longer  be  content  to  be  servants.  Especially 
do  the  landholders  object  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Chuhras,  who,  under 
the  caste  system,  can  be  forced  to  till  the  fields. 
One  of  these  hereditary  farmhands,  as  soon 
as  he  became  a  Christian,  found  himself 
charged  with  poisoning  the  ox  of  the  farmer 
for  whom  he  had  been  working.  The  charge, 
however,  was  so  manifestly  spite  work  that  the 
judge  dismissed  the  case.  A  brother  of  this 
same  man,  having  likewise  accepted  Christ, 
received  from  his  employer  only  five  measures 
of  grain  for  wages,  where  he  was  entitled  to 
sixty.  The  Chuhra  workman  sued  the  farmer 
in  court  and  then  accepted  a  compromise.  But 
the  treacherous  farmer  went  back  even  on  the 
compromise,  and  in  the  end  the  Chuhra  got 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  his  lawfully  earned 
pay  for  the  season. 

In  a  Chinese  village  Mrs.  Chang,  who  per- 
sisted in  going  to  church  when  her  husband 
had  forbidden  it,  received  from  his  hands  such 
a  beating  that  she  was  crippled  for  life.  She 
made,  however,  no  complaint ;  her  sole  re- 
venge was  constant  prayer  for  the  conversion 
of  her  brutal  husband. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— While  we  cannot  claim  equality  in  at- 
tendance upon  Bible  chautauquas  with  the 
Korean  Presbyterians,  of  whom  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Clark  writes,  "Two  out  of  every  five — men, 
women  and  babies — attended  at  least  one  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  many  attended  two  or  more," 
yet  the  leader  Friday  morning,  Mrs.  Bryan 
Y.  Craig,  made  it  plain  that  several  present  had 
not  only  been  taught  but  had  brought  truth 
home  with  them.  One  officer  told  of  hearing 
from  a  Japanese  preacher,  another  from  a 
Chinese,  the  best  sermons  she  had  ever  heard. 
Mrs.  Berry  spoke  of  the  many  tokens  of  God's 
presence  the  summer  had  brought.  Mrs.  Coy 
told  of  the  joy  and  encouragement  found  at 
a  conference  to  which  she  "did  not  want  to 
go"  ;  the  600  jolly  girls  and  "not  a  dozen  who 
were  not  regularly  in  their  places  every  morn- 
ing for  Bible  study." 
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A  Diplomatist's  Spain 

The  Court  of  Spain,  by  Price  Collier,  min- 
ister to  the  court  at  Madrid  from  1905  to  1909, 
is  an  account  of  the  royal  family  now  reigning 
in  Spain  and,  above  all,  a  book  for  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  fill  the  place  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  being 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  cultured  gentle- 
man who  has  no  aversion  to  the  pageantry 
which  in  Madrid  passes  for  life.  The  court 
appears  to  have  little  to  do  but  to  arrange 
balls,  and  foreign  diplomats  little  do  do  but 
report  them.  This  Mr.  Collier  does  admirably. 
His  descriptions  are  vivid,  sympathetic  and 
uncritical.  He  gives  us  a  very  favorable  view 
■of  the  king,  Alfonso  XIII.,  who  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  man  if  not  much  of  a  statesman. 
Mr.  Collier  dwells  upon  the  familiar  aspects 
of  Alfonso's  career,  his  qualities  as  all-round 
sportsman,  superb  rider,  fine  shot  and  no  mean 
automobilist.  To  the  average  American  the 
volume  will  be  a  bit  trying,  because  the  man 
in  the  street  is  as  a  rule  more  interested  in 
the  distress  of  the  Spanish  people  than  in  the 
splendors  of  Spain's  royalty.  One  could,  per- 
haps, better  enjoy  reading  the  story  of  crowns 
that  cost  a  million  and  bishops'  robes  that  cost 
half  that  sum  if  he  did  not  remember  that 
every  bit  of  bread  a  peasant  child  eats 
pays  for  a  part  of  this  futile  splendor.  The 
author  himself  feels  this  truth  at  times,  but  is 
too  tactfully  regardful  of  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  ruler  and  his  court  to  express  it. 
tA.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.   $2  net. 

Religion 

The  Promise  of  the  Christ  Age  in  Re- 
cent Literature,  by  William  Eugene  Mosher. 
Dr.  Mosher  of  Oberlin  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  past  seven  years  the  figure 
of  Christ  and  the  circumstances  and  personali- 
ties interwoven  with  his  life  have  been  placed 
in  the  foreground  through  a  remarkably  large 
and  varied  number  of  works  of  fiction.  This 
fact  in  itself  would  be  worthy  the  consideration 
both  of  the  earnest  student  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  general  literature.  But  more 
significant  than  this  is  the  favorable  and  hope- 
ful way  in  which  the  authors  of  these  literary 
productions  represent  the  figure  and  personality 
of  the  Master.  Still  further  this  revived  in- 
terest in  Christ  is  shown  by  the  author  to  be 
not  limited  to  any  school  or  country.  It  is 
international  and  popular,  and  points  to  an  age 
in  which  the  new  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
message  of  Jesus  Christ  is  destined  to  blossom 
out  into  a  larger  and  more  potential  harvest 
of  spiritual  results.  The  author  gives  a  large 
list  of  literary  productions  warranting  this 
generalization,  but  examines  with  some  care 
the  following  works:  Frenssen's  "Hilligenlei," 
Lagerloef's  "Antichrist,"  Sudermann's  "John," 
Rostand's  "Samaritan  Woman,"  Widmann's 
"Saint  and  the  Animals,"  Andreyev's  "Judas 
Iscariot,"  Kennedy's  "Servant  in  the  House," 
Fogozzaro's  "Saint,"  Pontoppidan's  "Promised 
Land,"  Hauptmann's  "Fool  in  Christ."  All  of 
these  the  author  analyzes  not  so  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  literary  merit  as  of 
their  significance  for  the  religion  of  Christ. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Faith  and  the  New  Testament,  by  A.  W. 
F.  Blunt,  is  a  small  book  on  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Christian  public 
at  the  present  day.  It  touches  the  question 
of  the  historicity  and  authority  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  author  is  fully  persuaded  that 
biblical  criticism  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  good 
work ;  but  he  also  believes  that  after  sound 
criticism  has  got  through  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, there  is  still  left  the  whole  system  of 
vital  Christian  beliefs,  not  only  unimpaired  but 
quite  materially  strengthened.  It  is  a  work 
designed  to  allay  alarm  and  to  strengthen 
faith.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
50  cents. 


The  System  of  the  Vedanta,  by  Paul  Deus- 
sen ;  translated  by  Charles  Johnston.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  bal- 
anced presentation  we  have  had  of  the  Hindu 
system  of  religious  philosophy  called  the 
Vedanta.  Dr.  Deussen  of  the  University  of 
Kiel,  Germany,  is  recognized  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  learned  world  as  a  specialist 
and  authority  on  this  subject.  Scarcely  less 
distinguished  is  the  translator,  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  Hindu  thought  is  derived  from 
personal  contact  with  the  learned  men  of  India 
in  a  long  residence  and  employment  in  the 
Bengal  civil  service.  The  work  opens  with  an 
explanation  of  the  Hindu  literary  production 
used  as  sources  of  information  in  studying  the 
Vedantic  system.  It  proceeds  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  theology  or  doctrine  of  God  as  pre- 
sented in  the  system,  and  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  its  doctrine  of  the  world,  its 
psychology,  its  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  and  its  teaching  of  "liberation." 
The  work  is  a  veritable  mine  of  accurate  and 
comprehensive  information.  To  say  that  it 
is  no  light  reading  is  neither  to  disparage  its 
value  nor  to  praise  its  merits.  It  is  likely  that 
only  expert  students  of  Hinduism  and  inves- 
tigators in  the  philosophy  of  religion  will 
venture  to  use  it  with  the  care  and  appreciation 
which  it  deserves.  [Open  Court  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.    $3  net. 

The  Renascence  of  Faith,  by  Richard 
Roberts,  pastor  of  the  Crouch  Hill  Presbyte- 
rian church,  London,  is  a  vigorous  and  timely 
utterance  by  a  young  minister  of  whom  we 
shall  doubtless  hear  more.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a 
Welshman  who  has  meditated  the  widening 
breach  between  the  university  and  the  church, 
seeing  now,  as  he  believes,  a  tendency  toward 
kinder  relations.  The  style  is  brilliant,  the 
argument  direct  and  the  spirit  admirable.  As 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  touchstone  which  reveals 
men's  hearts,  one  turns  promptly  to  the  chap- 
ter on  "Jesus  and  the  Eternal  Christ" — and 
is  satisfied.  He  surrenders  nothing  to  criticism 
that  is  essential  to  faith.  But  the  volume  is 
not  a  eulogy;  it  is  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which 
is  that  the  methods  of  science  used  scien- 
tifically will  not  lead  us  from  but  bring  us  to 
the  cross.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

Life's  Unexpected  Issues,  by  W.  L.  Wat- 
kinson,  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  sent  out 
by  this  preacher,  one  of  the  best  of  living  di- 
vines. Dr.  Watkinson's  sermons  may  serve 
as  models  for  our  theological  students,  so 
spiritual  are  they,  so  apt  in  expression  and  so 
convincing  in  argument.  The  sermon  on 
"Vital  Verities,"  from  an  obscure  text  in 
Isaiah,  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  read  ; 
and  his  caution  that  the  modern  world  seems 
to  ignore  the  sweep  of  the  Nile  in  sentimental 
admiration  of  the  lilies  on  its  surface  is  ad- 
mirable. He  says  that  the  Bible,  apart  from 
its  spiritual  content,  is  like  a  painted  vase 
from  which  the  precious  elixir  has  gone. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  purity  of  his  faith 
or  the  joy  he  has  in  Christ.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Types  of  English  Piety,  by  R.  H.  Coats. 
To  a  superficial  glance  the  diversity  of  reli- 
gious faiths  and  organizations  in  England  is 
bewildering  and  in  hopeless  confusion.  Mr. 
Coats,  however,  succeeds  in  producing  order 
out  of  this  chaos  and  in  reducing  the  number 
of  fundamental  types  of  religious  life  to  three 
- — the  sacerdotal,  the  evangelical  and  the  mys- 
tical. All  numerous  outward  subdivisions  of 
Christianity  are  capable  of  being  traced  to  one  or 
another,  or  to  a  combination  of  more  than 
one,  of  these  three  primal  tendencies.  Each 
of  these  types  therefore  he  investigates  as  to 
its  predominant  characteristics  and  tendencies, 
its  controlling  foundational  principles  and  its 
varieties  of  expression.  To  render  the  study 
more  complete  he  selects  representative  ex- 
amples of  each,  and  permits  these  to  give  an 
account  of  their  own  life  in  their  own  way. 


Mr.  Coats,  however,  does  more  than  portray 
these  types;  he  attempts  to  criticise  them. 
He  shows  the  special  weaknesses  inhering  in 
each  and  endeavors  to  estimate  the  value  of 
each  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the 
national  religious  life.  It  is  scarcely  needful 
to  say  that  the  study  presents  much  interest 
and  charm.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.     $1.50  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  and  Else- 
where, by  Percival  Chubb  and  his  associates 
in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York, 
voices  a  protest  against  the  dearth  of  joy  in  our 
national  life,  in  work  and  play,  and  particularly 
in  the  schools — the  training  ground  of  future 
likes  and  dislikes.  "The  schools  have  failed 
to  reach  and  hold  the  vital  interests  of  the 
child,  failed  to  enlist  its  natural  powers,  to 
stir  its  delight  and  to  generate  adequate  mo- 
tives to  patient  work.  .  .  .  And  what  we 
lack  in  our  schools  we  lack  also  in  our  life — 
the  joy  of  refined  and  edifying  leisure  activi- 
ties." This  defect  the  author  ascribes  to  the 
constant  starving  of  emotions  so  prevalent  in 
our  educational  systems  and  industrial  lives, 
and  he  pleads  for  a  full  return  to  all  the 
beautiful  customs  of  folk  plays  and  festivals 
which  lent  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  living  to 
cur  ancestors.  We  are  admirably  fitted  for 
festival  celebrations,  with  such  rich  inspiration 
from  the  past,  and  with  so  many  distinctively 
national  feast  days  of  our  own.  In  the  light 
of  such  opportunities  our  actual  festal  life  is 
astonishingly  meager.  Having  made  all  this 
clear,  Mr.  Chubb  and  his  assistants  set  forth 
with  minute  detail  the  practical  possibility  of 
introducing  into  our  modern,  overcrowded, 
prosaic  lives  the  glamour  and  joyousness  of 
old  world  pageants  and  festivals,  showing  them 
to  be  easy  of  achievement  and  well  worth 
the  effort  required.  The  results  have  been  ac- 
complished, too,  among  some  of  the  most 
discouraging  conditions.  There  is  a  helpful  ap- 
pendix made  up  of  specimen  programs,  costume 
suggestions  and  lists  of  reference  books.  To 
those  concerned  with  this  awakening  phase 
of  our  educational  development  this  volume 
will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Early  Mackinac,  by  Meade  C.  Williams. 
This  new  and  revised  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  books  on  Mackinac  extant 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  love 
the  island.  A  large  part  of  Mackinac's  charm 
is  its  past — a  past  that  is  incomparably  rich 
in  legend  and  history.  Dr.  Meade  spent  many 
of  the  happiest  summers  of  his  life  on  this 
vivid  "fairy  island,"  and,  in  the  midst  of  plans 
for  a  larger  book  concerning  it,  died  there  in 
1906.  He  knew  the  old  inhabitants  thoroughly, 
Indians  and  half-breeds  included ;  and  his 
book  is  a  permanent  record  of  his  interest  in 
them.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

Turning  Points  in  My  Life,  by  William  P. 
Dubose,  consists  of  papers  read  by  the  author 
before  a  reunion  of  many  of  those  who  had 
been  his  students  during  his  long  period  of 
service  as  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  An  introduction  fittingly 
sets  forth  his  relations  with  the  university  and 
the  occasion  of  the  reunion.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York.    $i.io  net. 

Books  Received 

Home  Entertaining :  Amusements  for  Every- 
one, edited  by  William  E.  Chenery.  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston.  75  cents 
net. 

Sunday  School  Teaching :  Its  Aims  and  Its 
Methods,  edited  by  H.  A.  Lester.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

English  Literature,  by  John  Calvin  Metcalf. 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond. 
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iWriters  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
words  is  an  acceptable  maximum.  Communi- 
cations of  greater  length  will  be  cut  down, 
or  will  be  returned  if  marked  "in  full  or 
not  at  all."] 

Soil  Robbery  and  Rural  Life 

In  reply  to  J.  C.  Elliott  in  The  Open 
Hearth  Sept.  5  I  may  say  that  westward  the 
wave  of  prosperous  soil  robbing  has  taken  its 
way,  leaving  a  depleted  soil  behind.  This 
using  up  of  the  stored  fertility  of  the  new 
lands  began  at  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  now 
in  full  swing  on  the  prairies  of  Northwest 
Canada.  Not  until  the  robbers  have  exhausted 
the  savings  of  the  ages  and  the  wave  rolled 
over  the  western  edge  of  our  continent  will 
the  soil  builders  have  a  chance  to  come  into 
their  own.  That  this  time  is  near  is  already 
attested  by  the  high  cost  of  food.  Robbers 
can  afford  to  sell  cheaply.  Builders  must  get 
returns  for  labor  and  material. 

Then  since  our  farmers  have  always  been 
robbers,  before  any  real  change  in  rural  life 
can  come  they  must  be  taught  how  to  build 
fertility  into  the  soil.  The  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  various  states  and  uni- 
versities are  hard  at  work  at  this  job  already. 
In  this  community  their  aptest  scholars  are 
the  business  men  of  the  cities,  nonresident 
farm  owners  who  as  a  business  proposition 
wish  to  see  their  farms  increase  in  real  as 
well  as  artificial  value.  The  whole  question 
of  rural  decline  and  upbuilding  rests  on  a 
financial  basis.  So  long  as  soil  robbing  is 
profitable  a  rural  community  is  prosperous,  but 
like  gold  seekers  it  is  ever  shifting  to  newer, 
richer  fields. 

As  soon  as  soil  building  becomes  profitable 
the  sons  will  stay  by  the  accumulating  profits 
of  the  labor  of  the  parents.  Whether  they 
work  the  land  as  owners  or  under  long  leases, 
as  in  England,  the  uplift  of  rural  life  will 
be  the  same.  Laws  may  accelerate  or 
retard  the  speed  of  the  movement,  but  cannot 
change  its  direction.  To  try  to  bind  a  genera- 
tion of  youth  to  unprofitable  fields  would  be 
as  futile  as  trying  to  stay  a  Mississippi  flood 
with  a  dam  of  corn  stalks. 

W.  A.  Curtis, 
(For  thirty  years  a  soil  robber.) 


Jews'as  Protestant  Preachers 

I  see  that  the  Progressive  party  of  New 
York  has  nominated  Oscar  S.  Straus  as  its 
candidate  for  governor.  What  a  surprise  this 
must  be  to  the  Protestant  church  of  America, 
including  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  know 
cases  where  Jews,  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  seminaries,  were  unable  to  obtain  charges 
because  of  their  race,  and  others  who  procured 
charges  by  denying  or  concealing  it.  A  well 
known  pastor  asked  the  registrar  of  a  leading 
seminary  to  try  to  find  a  small  church  for  an 
exceptionally  bright  young  Jew,  a  graduate 
of  one  of  our  seminaries,  and  who  had  no 
foreign  accent.  He  received  the  following 
reply :  "I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an 
American  church  to  consider  the  foreigners 
in  the  seminary,  no  matter  how  good  their 
English." 

This  prejudice  against  the  Jew  (when  the 
Saviour  was  a  Jew)  is  characteristic  of  the 
American  Protestant  church.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Jews  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
church,  and  that  converted  Jews  are  slow  to 
ask  others  to  unite  with  the  church?  One  of 
the  leading  rabbis  of  America  said  to  a  con- 
verted Jew :  "Leave  the  church.  You  will 
only  be  kicked  from  pillar  to  post.  I  have 
seen  many  Jews  who  have  made  shipwreck 
of  their  lives  in  the  American  Protestant 
church."  A.   I.  Dushaw. 


Are  Lutherans  Evangelical? 

The  perils  of  hasty  generalization  are  seen 
in  a  brief  Milwaukee  note  in  The  Continent 
of  Sept.  5  to  the  effect  that  "Dr.  Cutler  is  now 
dean  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  Milwaukee." 
An  examination  of  the  city  directory  shows 
that  Dr.  Cutler's  name  first  appeared  in  1899. 


All  the  English  Reformed  clergy  of  that  year 
have  retired  from  their  pulpits  but  he.  But 
recall  what  the  Irishman  said,  when  asked  for 
the  population  of  Milwaukee.  He  gave  an 
astonishingly  low  figure.  To  his  surprised 
auditor  he  explained,  "Well,  it  is  385,000 — if 
you  count  the  Dutch."  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
count  the  "Dutch"  in  Milwaukee,  and  on  that 
principle  the  dean  would  be  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Nott,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  only  German 
Reformed  church  since  1886. 

But  just  here  arises  a  serious  question,  much 
farther  reaching  than  most  people  think,  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  Lutherans.  If  you  elimi- 
nate them  you  eliminate  from  the  Protestant 
forces  of  Milwaukee  a  body  of  over  fifty 
churches,  whose  total  membership  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  Reformed  type  of  churches 
in  this  city  combined.  The  same  proportion 
holds  throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  North- 
west. 

During  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement  it  was  publicly  and  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  two  bodies  making  most 
rapid  progress  in  this  city  are  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  English  Lutherans.  There 
are  probably  as  many  English  members  of  the 
Lutheran  faith  as  there  are  communicants  in 
any  other  English  Protestant  church  in  this 
city,  besides  a  growing  body  of  young 
people  who  listen  to  English  sermons  evenings 
at  German  Lutheran  churches.  This  will  throw 
light  on  the  new  lineup  of  the  Protestant 
forces  of  Milwaukee. 

However,  we  are  hunting  for  the  dean.  If 
the  Evangelical  Lutherans  are  to  be  considered 
we  shall  find  our  dean  by  going  back  to  the 
year  1877,  when  Rev.  Henry  F.  Sprengeler  be- 
came pastor  of  Trinity  German  Lutheran 
church  at  9th  and  Prairie  streets,  who  bids 
fair  to  be  good  for  another  twenty  years  of 
service  there. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  use 
of  the  beautiful  word  "evangelical,"  which  is 
part  of  the  proper  title  of  every  Lutheran  church 
the  world  over  from  the  days  of  Luther.  We 
cannot  allow  those  who  enter  into  union  meet- 
ings and  fit  into  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movements  a 
monopoly  of  it.  They  must,  however  incon- 
venient, find  another  word.  To  accept  the 
above  writer's  definition  must  lead  to  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  evangelical  cause  in  Mil- 
waukee, whereas  proper  breadth  and  charity 
of  vision  would  lead  one  to  thank  God  that 
evangelical  religion  is  on  so  solid  a  foundation 
and  is  making  such  substantial  progress. 

William  K.  Frick. 


tian  gentlemen  stand  and  say  when  in  the 
history  of  this  country  a  more  righteous  plat- 
form was  offered  for  Christian  men  to  uphold. 
I  believe  their  utterances  are  more  worth  heed- 
ing than  all  the  others  put  together. 

Charles  E.  Pratt. 


Prohibition  Candidates  and  Platform 

In  the  article  in  The  Continent  of  Sept.  5, 
"Presidential  Candidates  Are  Speaking,"  I  find 
a  statement  that  does  not  seem  fair.  You 
say  the  Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  pairs  will 
not  figure  in  the  November  returns.  It  is 
possible,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 
This  statement  alone  I  would  not  object  to, 
but  you  add  the  utterances  of  Taft  and  Sher- 
man, Roosevelt  and  Johnson,  Wilson  and  Mar- 
shall are  worth  heeding.  This  is  the  same 
as  saying  the  utterances  of  Eugene  W.  Chafin 
and  Coron  C.  Watkins  are  not  worth  heeding. 
Refer  to  the  platform  on  which  these  Chris- 


An  Article  of  Dynamic  Force 

I  have  just  read  Dr.  Estey's  magnificent 
"Like  People,  Like  Priest."  If  such  an  elec- 
tric force  as  this  article  could  be  brought  to 
exert  its  thousand-power  voltage  upon  the 
churches  the  effect  would  reveal  the  impo- 
tence, the  utter  needlessness  of  the  scores 
of  adjuvant  organizations  in  the  churches.  The 
dynamo  is  in  the  church,  the  current  from 
Christ,  the  visible  flashes  from  the  preacher. 

Edward  T.  Swiggett. 


Jingly  Tune  to  Tragic  Words 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  the  drubbing  The 
Continent  gave  some  time  ago  to  those  balder- 
boshy  songs  which  should  find  no  place  in  our 
hymn  books.  Yet  it  was  a  disappointment  that 
110  one  spoke  out  in  condemnation  of  the 
thoughtlessness  which  would  rattle  off  the  tragic 
words — 

"Sing  the   Saviour's  grief  and  woe. 
How  his  blood  did  freely  flow" — 

to  a  merry  jingle  that  stops  nothing  short  of 
ragtime. 

Am  I  speaking  too  late,  or  would  not  one  of 
your  able  contributors  still  think  this  matter 
worth  bringing  before  The  Continent  readers? 

Florence  Yarnell. 


"The  Minister— He  Smokes" 

Let  me  add  my  mite  to  the  reasons  given  in 
The  Continent  of  Aug.  15  by  W.  W.  Davis 
against  an  article  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
written  by  a  minister  who  smokes.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
— in  addition  to  the  pernicious  effect  his  per- 
sonal example  must  have  upon  those,  espe- 
cially the  youth,  who  come  within  his  sphere 
of  influence — should  by  the  publicity  of  news- 
paper publication  enlarge  the  harmfulness  of  a 
vice  that  is  second  only  in  baneful  importance 
to  the  liquor  habit. 

Any  one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of 
Chicago  is  read  by  hundreds  of  boys  whose 
parents  are  using  every  eflfort  to  combat  this 
great  evil.  The  boy  sees  in  an  indorsement  of 
this  kind  an  undercurrent  of  something  he 
wants  to  do,  and  has — to  his  mind — an  insuper- 
able argument  against  father's  and  mother's 
protest — "Why,  the  minister,  he  smokes." 

W.  H.  Bowman. 


Churches  to  Relieve  Crowded  Schools? 

Does  not  the  man-made  part  of  Presbyterian 
machinery  need  to  be  rebuilt? 

Why  not  try  to  get  Presbyterians  in  Chicago 
to  offer  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
church  buildings  for  the  use  of  Chicago  chil- 
dren who  are  without  seats  in  school? 

Nathaniel  Bacon. 


Janitor:  But  a  Christian  Hero 

How  a  Daily  Press  "Story"  Gave  Credit  to  the  Wrong  Man,  Who  Here  Pays  Trib- 
ute to  the  Real  Figure  in  a  Dramatic  Episode  of  the  Day 

the  county  in  which  he  was  born ;  he  has 
lived  under  the  earth  for  thirty  years — he 
is  a  coal  miner.  There  is  no  "Rev."  nor 
"D.  D.,"  nor  "LL.  D.,"  nor  any  other  title, 
ecclesiastic  or  scholastic,  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  his  name.  In  truth,  we  seldom  ever 
call  him  even  "Mister,"  but  only  "Henry"  or 
Henry  Crow. 

He  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  little  Avella 
Presbyterian  church  Sunday  night,  Sept.  i. 
Again  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  8,  he  opened 
the  doors  of  the  church  and  called  the  people 
to  worship  by  ringing  the  bell. 

But  during  the  week  that  had  come  and 
gone — a  week  which  seems  like  a  dream  t« 
many  of  us,  and  yet  all  too  real — there  were 
carried  into  this  same  little  church,  then  out 
again  to  the  city  of  the  dead,  three  white 
caskets.  In  one  was  the  daughter  of  our 
janitor,  a  sweet  girl  of  19  summers;  she  was 


[Prepared  by  request  of  The  Continent.  A  photograph 
desired  could  not  be  secured;  humble  folk  like  Henry 
Crow  do  not  keep  portraits  at  hand  for  possible  public- 
ity, and  little  Avella  Is  out  of  the  sphere  of  professional 
photography.] 

HE  IS  NOT  a  minister;  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  session  ;  he  is  not  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees ;  he  is  not  the  choir 
leader,  nor  does  he  sing  in  the  choir ;  he  is 
only  the  janitor,  and  the  janitor  not  of  a  large 
and  wealthy  church  but  of  a  small  mission 
church  in  a  mining  town  in  a  valley  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

But  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  in  word  only 
but  in  deed  as  well ;  not  by  profession  merely, 
but  also  in  life.  He  has  not  been  a  member 
of  the  church  long — only  about  two  years.  He 
has  never  been  to  the  General  Assembly,  nor 
to  synod,  not  even  to  presbytery.  He  has 
never  traveled  far,  he  has  never  lived  out  of 
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a  member  of  this  same  little  church  of  which 
her  father  was  the  janitor.  In  another  casket 
was  a  son,  aged  14;  in  the  third  was  another 
daughter,  aged  9  years ;  and  these  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  school. 

Following  these  caskets  into  and  out  of  the 
little  church  walked  our  janitor,  and  with  him 
his  wife  and  two  other  daughters — all  three  of 
whom,  by  the  most  heroic  efforts,  with  no 
thought  of  his  own  life  and  safety,  he  had 
saved  from  the  flood  of  waters  which  had 
swept  away  his  home  and  his  three  children 
only  a  few  hours  after  he  had  put  out  the  lights 
and  closed  the  doors  of  the  church  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  I. 

It  was  because  he  had  taken  time  to  warn 
his  neighbors  of  their  danger  that  he  did  not 
have  time  to  take  his  own  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  saved  others;  all  his  own  he  could 
not  save. 

His  was  more  than  heroism ;  it  was  Chris- 
tian heroism  ;  a  heroism  born  of  faith  ;  faith  in 
God,  "that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  him" — faith  in  Christ,  who 
gave  his  life  for  others;  faith  in  the  reality 
of  heaven,  where  no  night  is,  where  his  loved 
ones  have  gone. 

"Only  a  janitor,"  we  often  say;  the  humblest 
office  in  the  church.  But  this  janitor  has 
preached  to  us  a  better  sermon  than  we  from 
the  pulpit  have  ever  preached  to  the  people 
in  the  pew.  B.  F.  Heany. 

This  Was  the  Way  the  Daily  Press  Told 
the  Story 

PASTOR  SAVES  FAMILY  IN  FLOOD 


Makes  Thrilling  Rescue  of  Four  Persons  In 
Pennsylvania  Deluge 

[By  The  Associated  Press] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  3.— As  communica- 
tion with  the  flood  swept  sections  becomes 
established  stories  of  thrilling  rescues  be- 
come numerous.  One  particularly  spec- 
tacular feat  is  the  rescue  of  Henry  Endler, 
his  wife  and  two  children  of  Avella,  in 
Washington  county,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Heany, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there. 

The  Endler  home  was  crashed  against  a 
railroad  culvert  and  the  family  washed 
down  stream.  Three  children  were  hurled 
on  the  bank  and  escaped,  while  Endler, 
with  his  wife  and  two  other  children,  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  hold  of  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  where  they  were  marooned. 

Mr.  Heany  heard  their  cries  and  sum- 
moned help.  Procuring  a  rope,  he  fastened 
it  about  his  waist  and  while  six  men  held 
one  end  of  it  he  plunged  into  the  torrent 
and  made  for  the  marooned  family.  Eight 
times  he  was  washed  past  the  flood  vic- 
tims' refuge  and  was  hauled  out  to  try 
it  over  again. 

Succeeding  in  reaching  the  tree,  the  rope 
was  fastened  about  Mrs.  Endler  and  she 
was  dragged  through  the  torrent  to  safety. 
To  return  the  rope  to  the  marooned  pastor 
and  the  Endlers,  it  was  fastened  to  a  huge 
block  of  wood,  which  was  carried  upstream 
and  thrown  in,  so  that  it  would  be  carried 
into  the  tree.  One  by  one  the  family 
was  taken  to  safety,  the  pastor  being  the 
last  to  be  pulled  ashore. 


This  Was  Pastor  Heany's  Prompt 
Disclaimer 

Avella,  Pa.,  Sept.  6 — The  Continent:  Press 
report  false.  Rev.  Heany  saved  no  one  in 
Avella  flood.  Rev.   B.   F.  Heany. 


"Mootenac"  Camp  Plans 

Montenac,  the  summer  camp  for  Christian 
men  on  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  directed  by  E.  M.  Camp,  an  Episcopalian 
layman  of  New  York  City,  has  closed  its  first 
season  very  encouragingly.  The  permanency 
of  the  enterprise  seems  assured  by  two  dona- 
tions just  received — one  of  thirty  acres  of  land 
at  a  most  eligible  site  on  the  shore  of  this 
beautiful  and  accessible  lake,  and  another  of 
$20,000  in  cash  to  be  spent  on  equipment  if 
enough  for  effective  work  is  added  to  it.  Mr. 
Camp  also  is  laboring  to  develop  a  Montenac 
club  in  New  York  City,  which  will  be  a  rallying 
place  for  Christian  laymen  and  a  center  for 
work  for  boys.  Neither  the  Montenac  Club 
nor  the  Montenac  camp  is  to  be  devoted  to 
speeches  or  institutes.    The  idea  underlying  is 


A  Very  Limited  Number  of 

Annuity  Gold  Bonds 

of  the 

Witherspoon  Building 
STILL  FOR  SALE 


It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  number  of  bonds  still  unsub- 
scribed for  is  very  small  and  represents  only  a  few  thousand  doUairs. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  this  investment  in  mind 
for  some  time.  Let  us  suggest  to  such  that  an  early  decision  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  special  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
mvestment.    If  you  want  more  information,  write  for  circular. 

BUT  WRITE  TODAY— IT  MAY  BE  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

F.  M.  BRASELMANN.  Treaiurer 
124  WITHERSPOON  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 


not  instruction  but  fellowship.  In  the  past 
summer  at  the  camp  no  classes  were  held,  and 
there  were  few  services  of  any  sort  outside  the 
regular  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  outdoor 
auditorium,  conducted  usually  by  a  layman. 
A  number  of  Presbyterians  are  interested  in 
the  work,  and  on  the  whole,  men  of  eight  de- 
nominations have  given  assurance  of  their  co- 
operation. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Judge  A.  W.  Terrell  of  Austin,  Texas,  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  85.  Judge  Terrell  was 
United  States  minister  to  Turkey  during  the 
first  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  and 
it  was  his  persistency  which  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  government  the  license  to  practice 
medicine  that  was  granted  Dr.  Mary  Eddy 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  Syria,  the  only 
woman  whom  the  Turkish  government  ever 
licensed  to  undertake  independent  medical 
practice.  Judge  Terrell  had  not  known  Miss 
Eddy  before,  but  the  remarkable  self-pos-es- 
sion  with  which  she  bore  herself  in  the  gruel- 
ing examination  that  the  Turkish  authorities 
put  her  through  commanded  his  admiration 
to  such  a  high  degree  that  Dr.  Eddy  and  her 
work  became  thereafter  one  the  great  enthusi- 
asms of  his  life.  After  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  retired  to  private  life  he  did  a 
great  deal  to  arouse  public  interest  in  Miss 
Eddy's  work  and  to  secure  funds  for  her. 
Readers  of  The  Interior  will  remember  how 
enthusiastically  he  told  her  story  some  years 
ago.  Last  winter,  when  Miss  Eddy  was  in 
America,  she  journeyed  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  pay- 
ing Judge  Terrell  a  visit.  The  aged  man 
esteemed  this  attention  perhaps  the  greatest 
compliment  of  his  life. 


School  andColl'ege 

The  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  opened  Sept.  11  with  an  enrollment  un- 
usually large  and  a  freshman  class  one  of  the 
best  prepared  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Work  on  the  new  gymnasium  is  being  pushed 
rapidly.  The  building  is  being  erected  on  a 
beautiful  site  east  of  Helen  Peabody  hall. 

Abundant  crops  in  South  Dakota,  together 
with  the  growth  and  prestige  resulting  from 
last  year's  endowment  campaign,  have  assured 
Huron  College  a  most  promising  outlook.  The 
faculty  has  been  strengthened  at  several  points, 
notably  by  the  return  of  Dean  Harry  M.  Gage. 


In  Line  with  Business  Advertisers 

First  church,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  believes  that 
the  religious  as  well  as  commercial  features  of 
the  city  are  worth  advertising.  In  a  recent 
special  industrial  edition  of  The  Williamsport 
Sun  a  half-page  advertisement,  well  arranged 
and  not  overworded,  presented  briefly  the  or- 
ganization's activities.  Rev.  William  C.  Hogg 
is  the  pastor. 


This  cut  shows  our  famous  Imperial  Dissolving 
Stereopticon  which  is  (complete  with 
rheostats),  priced  at  $100.00 

Our  prices  are  made  on  a  close 
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possible. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Ten  Thousand  Voices  to  Sing  at  JnbUee  State 
Sabbath  School  Convention- Eight  Memo- 
rial Windows  Dedicated  at  Gap. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  jubilee  state  Sabbath  school  convention 
to  be  held  in  this  city  the  second  week  of 
October.  A  chorus  choir  of  10,000  voices  is 
being  organized  from  the  720  schools  of  the 
city  by  H.  C.  Lincoln,  the  leader.  It  will  con- 
tain 5,000  juniors  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  and  5,000  seniors  between  16  and  35. 
It  is  planned  to  have  25,000  members  of  men's 
Bible  classes  parade  Broad  street,  with  Di- 
rector Porter  as  marshal,  and  be  reviewed 
by  Mayor  Blankenburg.  Evangelistic  meetings 
will  also  be  held  evenings  on  City  Hall  plaza. 

Fraternities  will  henceforth  be  barred  from 
the  city  public  schools.  Societies  that  will 
fulfill  the  social  instinct  and  possess  none  of 
the  evils  of  fraternities  may  be  organized  in 
high  schools  for  boys.  They  must  be  open  to 
the  entire  student  body. 

Doctors  Hemmingway  and  Smilie,  pastors  of 
First  and  Second  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  served  as  jurymen  in  the  Sep- 
tember county  court  of  Camden. 

Old  Folks'  Day  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

First  church  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  observed  for 
the  twenty-first  year  Old  Folks'  Day  the 
second  Sunday  of  September.  Services  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  D.  H.  King,  founder  of  the 
services,  assisted  by  Rev.  George  H.  Marsh 
of  the  presbytery  and  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander 
of  Iowa.  Sixty-two  persons  were  present  over 
70  and  twelve  over  80  years  of  age.  The  oldest 
jiresent  was  aged  90.  A  message  was  received 
from  one  in  her  103d  year. 

Lincoln  University  will  open  its  sessions 
Sept.  24.  Its  president  and  a  number  of  its 
professors  have  supplied  pulpits  during  the 
summer.  Professor  James  Carter  preached  at 
the  Mountain  house,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y., 
and  at  West  Chester,  West  Grove,  Media  and 
Wyncote. 

Members  of  the  Endeavor  society  of  First 
church  of  West  Chester  have  invited  all  the 
church  organizations  and  Sunday  school  classes 
to  take  part  in  a  camp  fire  during  the  fall. 

Ministers  Resume  Monday  Meetings 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association 
opened  its  Monday  morning  meetings  on 
Sept.  9.  "Vacation  Experiences"  was  the  topic 
<lwelt  upon.  Among  the  visitors  was  Dr.  E. 
Trumbull  Lee  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  a  former 
pastor  of  Chambers-Wylie  Memorial  church 
of  this  city.  Dr.  Lee  was  returning  from  an 
outing  on  the  Connecticut  river  and  Long 
Island  sound.  Sept.  16  Dr.  H.  B.  Mac- 
Cauley  spoke  on  "Cooperation  in  City  Mission 
Work."  Dr.  R.  B.  Wallace  on  Sept.  30  will 
talk  on  Browning. 

Scots  church.  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Moore  pastor, 
was  reopened  the  first  Sunday  of  September 
after  undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements. Its  pastor  emeritus.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Bruen,  has  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  sixty- 
six  years. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Morris,  pastor  of  Central-North 
Broad  Street  church,  has  returned  from  a 
ten  months'  tour  of  the  British  isles.  While 
abroad  he  preached  in  some  of  the  large 
churches  of  England. 

Sessions  of  the  Sunday  school  of  Princeton 
church  will  be  resumed  the  afternoon  of  Sept. 
22.  Roland  M.  Eavenson  will  be  installed  as 
associate  superintendent.  The  attendance  dur- 
ing the  summer  increased  twenty-three  over 
last  year.  Marshall  S.  Collingwood  is  super- 
intendent. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Martin,  principal  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Shippensburg,  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Calvary  church  on  a  recent  Sunday. 
This  church  is  still  without  a  pastor. 

A  new  set  of  pulpit  furniture  was  dedicated 
at  the  reopening  services  of  Olney  church. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wells  pastor,  on  Sunday  morning, 
Sept.  15.  At  the  evening  service  a  new  pul- 
pit Bible  was  presented  by  the  men  of  the 
Pleasant  Hour  meeting.  Extensive  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  church  during  the 
summer. 

Bellevue  church  at  Gap,  a  village  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  fifty  miles  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, dedicated  on  Sept.  8  five  windows  as 
memorials  to  the  following  founders  of  the 
organization :  Samuel  Houston,  Robert  Mc- 
Ilvaine  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Maxwell  Ken- 


nedy, Elizabeth  Maxwell  Kennedy  and  Henry 

F.  Slajrmaker.  These  were  given  by  their 
descendants.  Pastors  from  neighboring  con- 
gregations took  part  in  the  service.  The  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Raymond  H.  Wilson,  preached  and  a 
memorial  address  was  delivered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  W.  U.  Hensel, 
former  attorney  general  of  the  state.  The 
church  was  founded  eighty  years  ago.  The 
present  pastor,  who  was  for  a  time  assistant 
at  Walnut  Street  church,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  with  the  church  since  1908.  The  previ- 
ous pastor  for  twenty-one  years  was  Rev. 
John  McCoy.  Other  pastors  were  Reverends 
P.  J.  Timlow,  Robert  Gamble  and  W.  L.  Led- 
with.  W.  P.  White. 

In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Union  of  Apple  Avenue  and  Lemlngton  Avenue 
Churches  Is  Arranged  —  No  Borrowing  of 
Cash  for  Current  Expenses. 

September  meeting  of  Pittsburg  Presbytery 
was  held  on  the  loth  inst.  in  First  church 
chapel,  which  was  crowded.  The  opening  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  retiring  moderator, 
Samuel  Callen,  D.  D.  J.  E.  Garvin,  D.  D., 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  for  six  months. 
An  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
report  of  the  board  of  trustees  which  dealt 
at  length  with  the  affairs  of  Westminster  and 
Central  churches  of  the  North  side,  and  the 
union  of  the  Lemington  Avenue  and  Apple 
Avenue  churches  in  the  East  end.  Some 
months  ago  Westminster  appealed  to  the 
trustees  to  take  over  their  property  and  assume 
the  indebtedness.  On  recommendation  of  the 
trustees  presbytery  refused  to  take  the  property, 
but  agreed  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  congre- 
gation in  making  a  satisfactory  disposition  of 
it.    Central  church  renewed  the  call  to  Rev. 

G.  I.  Wilson  of  Sistersville,  Pa.,  accompanied 
with  a  subscription  list  amounting  to  $3,500, 
while  the  actual  expenses  of  the  congregation 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,500  a 
year.  Presbytery  passed  resolutions  to  the' ef- 
fect that  it  would  not  sanction  the  use  of 
mortgage  money  for  running  expenses,  and 
would  under  no  circumstances  assume  any 
financial  obligation  that  might  be  incurred. 
Oakland  church  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
placing  a  $5,800  mortgage  on  its  property  with 
the  understanding  that  title  to  the  property 
should  be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  pres- 
bytery. After  long  deliberation  Apple  Ave- 
nue and  Lemington  Avenue  churches  agreed  on 
a  basis  of  union,  designating  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Zahniser,  for  several  years  pastor  at  Leming- 
ton Avenue,  as  pastor  of  the  united  congrega- 
tion, and  locating  the  place  of  worship  at  the 
present  Lemington  Avenue  building.  Apple 
Avenue  church  has  been  without  a  pastor  since 
the  resignation  of  D.  P.  McQuarrie,  D.  D. 
The  union  is  to  take  effect  at  once  and  will 
make  a  substantial  congregation  of  about  500 
members.  Dr.  Charles  McClelland,  for  eighteen 
years  stated  clerk,  was  named  to  head  the 
delegation  to  synod,  and  was  unanimously 
indorsed  for  the  moderatorship 

First  church  of  Blairsville  will  celebrate  its 
ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  and  dedicate  a 
handsome  new  church  building  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  Sept.  20-22.  Those  who  will 
take  part  are  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Davis  of  Pittsburg,  Dr.  Calvin 
C.  Hays  of  Johnstown  and  Dr.  James  Moffatt 
of  Washington,  Pa. 

Brighton  Road  congregation  will  dedicate  its 
handsome  new  stone  chapel,  costing  $28,000, 
Sunday,  Sept.  29.  The  dedicatory  sermon  will 
be  preached  by  Dr.  James  Moffatt.  Tuesday 
evening  following  there  will  be  an  organ 
recital,  Wednesday  evening  a  prayer  service 
and  Friday  evening  a  congregational  social. 
This  to  be  followed  by  a  week's  preaching 
service  and  communion  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  October.  The  chapel  will  seat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  500  people  and  is  fitted  with  a 
pipe  organ,  the  gift  of  W.  U.  Follansbee,  a 
member  of  the  session. 

On  the  same  day  Oakdale  congregation  will 
dedicate  a  handsome  new  church  building  cost- 
ing $30,000.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Mos- 
ser,  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  McCormick, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Mcjunkin,  a  former  pastor. 

Scott  F.  Hershey,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First 
church  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  It  is  understood  that  he  intends 
retiring  to  a  fruit  farm  in  northern  Indiana 
for  a  needed  rest.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmatter 

Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  larre  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS.  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  pian,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  lu  >t  oDce  for  mformatioB  and  priest. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452.60  Indiana  Are..  CHICAGO 

BOVEE  FURNACES  at  Manniactnrer's 
Prices  Complete  with  Casing  lor 

5  room  house  $53.00 
7  room  house  58.00 
9  room  house  63.00 
1 1  room  house  68.00 

Laiger  furnaces  for 
churches,  school  houses 
etc  equally  low  prices. 
Thousands  in  use.  Re- 
quire one-third  less  fuel 
Fifteen  years  on  the 
market.  Fully  guaran- 
teed: absolutely  first- 
class.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  an'l 
full  particulars 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS. 

35  18th  Street       -       Waterloo,  Iowa 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi, 
L/IEi  1       2U  East  Randolph  St.,  Dtpt.  J2,  CHICAGO. 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

and 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service^ 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  t  CO.,      'SilS*;""  "  • 


"EeVo"''  orcans 

MVD  PIANOS 

Pure,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qoalltT'. 
AttraotlTe  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
f&ctory  prices.  Write,  stating;  whlab 
o&talofiT  Is  desired. 

Hinner*  Orsan  Co^  PEKIN,  lUL 


Read  the  "WANT"  Colnmn  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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Jews  Hold  UoUday  Services  In  a  Protestant 
Chnrch  —  General  Activities  Are  Being  Re- 
snmed  After  the  Vacation  Season. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  church,  of  which  Dr. 
Madison  C.  Peters  is  acting  pastor,  was  loaned 
to  the  Congregation  Beth  Aaron  for  use  dur- 
ing the  Jewish  holidays.  Rabbi  I.  Goff  and 
Rabbi  M.  Greenwald  conducted  the  holiday 
services.  Last  year  New  York  Presbyterian 
church  was  loaned  to  the  Jews.  Both  churches 
are  in  neighborhoods  thickly  populated  with 
Israelites. 

The  churches  are  reopening  and  many  pastors 
are  returning  to  the  city  for  the  winter's  work. 
By  Oct.  I  almost  every  minister  will  be  back. 
Central  church  reopened  Sept.  15,  although  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle-Smith,  the  pastor,  and  his  wife 
are  still  in  the  Orient.  He  is  due  the  second 
Sunday  in  November.  Rumors  that  the  pastor 
has  resigned,  or  is  going  to  resign  in  the  near 
future,  are  pronounced  incorrect.    Rev.  James 

B.  Cochran  of  the  church's  missionary  staff  in 
China,  who  is  now  on  furlough,  will  assist  in 
pastoral  work  until  Jan.  i.  He  then  hopes  to 
return  to  the  Far  East.  The  preacher  through 
October  will  be  Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  of 
Union  Seminary. 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  reopened  Rut- 
gers church  Sept.  15  for  morning  worship 
only.  Although  Dr.  Foulkes  has  resigned  from 
the  executive  commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  keeps  in  contact  with  the  larger 
work  of  the  church  through  membership  in 
the  council  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood 
and  the  General  Assembly's  evangelistic  com- 
mittee and  other  committee  activities.  Dr.  A. 
Edwin  Keigwin  returned  to  West  End  church 
from  Wolfeboro,  Vt.,  in  time  to  take  up  the 
reins  last  Sunday.  This  was  "get  together 
day"  for  the  Bible  school.  Rally  Day  will  be 
Sept.  22  and  Promotion  Day  Sept.  29.  The 
venerable  Dr.  A.  A.  Dinsmore,  assistant  pastor, 
has  been  on  duty.  This  church  keeps  an  open 
door  in  summer  quite  as  much  as  in  winter. 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith  returned  to  St.  Nicholas 
.•\venue  Sept.  8.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  and 
family  returned  from  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  Sept. 
14  and  Dr.  Wylie  was  back  in  his  pulpit  the 
following  day.  He  began  a  series  of  sermons 
on  "God's  Old  Testament  Honor  Roll."  The 
Scotch  Sunday  school  opened  last  Sunday  with 
Superintendent  William  Thompson  again  in 
charge. 

Rev.  Harvey  P.  Vaughn  is  in  charge  of  the 
Labor  temple  until  the  return  of  Dr.  Jonathan 

C.  Day.     Sept.   18  John  Collier,  secretary  of 


RIGHT  HOME 
Doctor  Recommends  Postum  from 
Personal  Test. 


Xo  one  is  better  able  to  realize  the  injurious 
action  of  caffeine — the  drug  in  coffee — on  the 
heart  than  the  doctor.  Tea  is  just  as  harmful 
as  coffee  because  it,  too,  contains  the  drug 
caffeine. 

When  the  doctor  himself  has  been  relieved 
by  simply  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Postum, 
he  can  refer  with  full  conviction  to  his  own 
case. 

A  Missouri  physician  prescribes  Postum  for 
many  of  his  patients  because  he  was  benefited 
by  it.    He  says  : 

"I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  regard  to 
that  excellent  preparation — Postum.  I  have 
had  functional  or  nervous  heart  trouble  for 
over  fifteen  years,  and  a  part  of  the  time  was 
unable  to  attend  to  my  business. 

"I  was  a  moderate  user  of  coffee  and  did 
not  think  drinking  it  hurt  me.  But  on  stopping 
it  and  using  Postum  instead,  my  heart  has  got 
all  right,  and  I  ascribe  it  to  the  change  from 
coffee  to  Postum. 

"I  am  prescribing  it  now  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, especially  when  coffee  does  not  agree, 
or  affects  the  heart,  nerves  or  stomach. 

"When  made  right  it  has  a  much  better  flavor 
than  coffee,  and  is  a  vital  sustainer  of  the  sys 
tern.  I  shall  continue  to  recommend  it  to  our 
people,  and  I  have  my  own  case  to  refer  to." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  Irom  time  to  time.  They  are 
sennine.  trne  and  full  ol  human  interest, 


the  National  Board  of  Censorship,  lectured  at 
the  open  forum  on  "Leisure  Time  and  Social 
Justice." 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  Foreign  Board 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  Brick  church  last  Sun- 
day morning. 

James  Yereance,  vice-moderator  of  the  As- 
sembly, attended  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Richard 
Sill  Holmes. 

No  "Trial"  for  Mr.  Stelzle 

The  publication  in  the  daily  press  of  a  rumor 
that  Assembly's  executive  commission  purposes 
to  "try"  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  for  his  utterances 
on  social  questions  is  entirely  unfounded.  Some 
current  criticisms  of  Mr.  Stelzle's  utterances 
were  informally  discussed  at  the  last  commis- 
sion meeting,  but  the  commission  clearly  recog- 
nized that  board  officers  are  responsible  only 
to  their  boards. 

Clarence  Dickinson,  the  new  professor  of 
sacred  music  at  Union  Seminary,  will  follow 
the  custom  of  the  late  Dr.  Gerret  Smith  of 
giving  a  series  of  organ  recitals  each  season 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Besides  reg- 
ular courses  in  the  history  of  music  and 
hymnology  he  will  give  a  general  course  on  the 
evolution  of  the  organ,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  and  on  the  development  of  organ  music, 
illustrated  with  recitals,  and  treat  great  in- 
tellectual, social  and  religious  movements  as 
reflected  simultaneously  in  hymns,  religious 
poetry,  art  and  philosophy. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wallace  Cummings,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  F.  Cummings  of  the  Bible 
Teachers'  Training  School,  died  recently  after 
a  lingering  illness.  Mrs.  Cummings  spent  six- 
teen years  with  her  husband  in  missionary  work 
in  India  under  the  U.  P.  mission  board. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Hervey,  formerly  pastor  of 
Washington  Heights  U.  P.  church,  has  begun 
an  action  in  the  supreme  court  to  collect  $25,- 
000  from  ten  members  of  that  congregation  on 
a  charge  that  they  caused  the  publication  in  a 
newspaper  of  statements  which  reflected  upon 
him. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
New  York  and  Vicinity  resumed  its  weekly 
sessions  last  Monday  morning,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  James  G.  Patterson  on  "The  Starry 
Heavens  and  the  Bible."  Next  Monday  morn- 
ing the  address  will  be  by  Editor  Hamilton 
Holt  of  The  Independent  on  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Peace  Movement,"  and  the  following  Mon- 
day by  William  E.  Knox,  comptroller  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  on  "The  Ethics  of  the 
Savings  Bank." 

Union  Seminary  Opens  Sept.  26 

The  seventy-seventh  year  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  will  open  on  Sept.  26  at  4 
p.  m.  with  an  address  by  Professor  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Religious  Op- 
portunity of  the  Present  Social  Awakening." 

The  Sunday  school  of  the  Bohemian  Pres- 
byterian church  at  347  East  74th  street,  Rev. 
Vincent  Pisek  pastor,  has  an  enrollment  of  830. 

The  new  hall  of  philosophy  at  New  York 
University,  which  has  been  erected  by  Mrs. 
John  S.  Kennedy,  has  been  completed.  It  is  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Kennedy's  father. 

The  National  Temperance  Society,  the  oldest 
temperance  organization  in  the  United  States, 
has  moved  its  headquarters  to  373  4th  ave- 
nue, opposite  Madison  Square  garden.  Its 
president  is  Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  and  all 
the  other  rooms  have  been  altered  and  re- 
decorated. The  church  will  be  closed  Sunday, 
Sept.  29,  the  only  Sabbath  of  the  year  its  doors 
are  not  swung  wide  open. 

In  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary  the  at- 
tendance each  Sunday  at  Fifth  Avenue  church 
this  summer  has  been  larger  than  any  year 
with  the  exception  of  one.  When  Professor 
Hugh  Black  of  this  city  and  Dr.  Charles  Brown 
of  London  preached  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  galleries.  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  at- 
tended this  church  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  i, 
when  Dr.  L.  D.  Richie  of  Nottingham,  England, 
was  in  the  pulpit.  The  governor  slipped  quietly 
into  the  church  and  took  a  seat  near  the  door. 
But  he  was  recognized  after  service  and  had 
a  busy  time  shaking  all  the  hands  extended  to 
him. 

The  Japan  Society  of  New  York,  an  idealistic 
organization  composed  of  persons  aiming  to 
foster  good  international  relations  between  this 
country  and  Japan,  and  headed  by  Lindsay 
Russell,  a  Presbyterian  elder,  held  a  memorial 


Value  is  what  everyone  wants 

"One  Hundred  when  he  buys.  But  value  it 
Cents' Worth"  .  .  . 

a  very  vague  term.  It  depends 

on  so  many  things. 

When  "bargaining"  was  in 
vogue,  there  was  always  a 
money  difference  between  the 
value  placed  by  the  seller 
and  the  value  judged  by  the 
buyer. 

If  VALUE  means  anything,^ 
it  can't  have  two  meanings. 
A  dollar  is  just  one  hundred 
cents'  worth — no  matter 
whether  you  buy,  or  sell. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  should 
always  think  TWICE  be- 
fore I  bought  "Silk  Waists  at 
$4.95-VALUE  $10.00." 

Whether  it  is  silks,  or  soaps, 
or  perfumes,  or  pianos — every 
reputable  advertiser  puts  only 
one  price  on  his  goods. 

This  represents  actual  value — 
to  him  and  to  you.  Isn't 
there  a  lesson  in  this.^ 

The  Advertising  Manage? 


One  of  the  many  churches  by 

HARRY  W.  JONES,  Architect 

Lumber  Ezcliange  -  Minneapoli* 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  mommg 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  eitlier  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  <;extckv  CO. 
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Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  ol  the  selectine  commit- 
tte.  Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
t>e3utif'il  by  good  window^  Hooker 
Windozvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows ziccxcQu\- 
ed  by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windotvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  io  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  qui 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  caT'ilog  ii.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  m5) 

658  Washington  Boul.)  CliicasOtD.S.A. 
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service  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  last  Friday 
evening,  at  the  time  when  the  funeral  of  the 
late  mikado  was  in  progress  at  Tokyo.  The 
boards  of  foreign  missions  having  headquarters 
in  New  York  cooperated  with  the  society 
in  the  conduct  of  these  services.  Bishop  M.  C. 
Harris,  the  leader  of  Methodist  missions  in 
Japan,  presided,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  offered  the  invoca- 
tion. Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie ;  Dr.  Takamino,  representing  the 
Japanese  colony  in  New  York  City;  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  Henry  W.  Clews. 


Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


McCormick  Seminary  Opens  with  Enconr- 
aglng  Attendance -Wllmette  Church  to  Lay 
Corner  Stone  Sept.  22. 

McCormick  Seminary's  opening  day  was  the 
most  auspicious  in  several  years.  E.  P.  Hill, 
D.  D.,  professor  of  homiletics,  made  the  open- 
ing address  before  a  large  audience  of  stu- 
dents and  friends.  Dr.  A.  S.  Carrier  had  re- 
turned from  his  summer  trip  to  Germany  and 
Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  the  professor-elect  of 
systematic  theology,  had  arrived  from  his  pas- 
torate of  Lafayette  Avenue  church  of  Brooklyn, 
so  that  every  professor  was  present.  The 
matriculation  on  the  opening  day  was  the 
largest  in  the  last  decade.  H.  P.  Lace  re- 
turns to  the  senior  class  from  a  special  course 
in  the  Protestant  Syrian  College  in  Beirut, 
Syria.  Two  of  the  1912  seniors  are  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  college  at  Beirut  this  year, 
and  C.  H.  Oldfather  and  George  S.  B.  Acheson 
of  the  class  of  1913.  Among  the  juniors  is 
Archibald  McClure,  son  of  President  J.  G.  K. 
McClure. 

Rev.  Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston 
comes  as  a  new  acquisition  to  the  religious 
weekly  editorial  forces  of  the  city.  Dr.  Gray 
succeeds  R.  N.  Van  Doren,  D.  D.,  on  the  staff 
of  The  Standard  (Baptist).  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary  and  a  post- 
graduate of  Chicago  University  Divinity  School. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  will  open 
the  season  for  the  Chicago  Baptist  Social 
Union  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  banquet 
Oct.  I. 

Anti-Saloon  League's  New  Superintendent 

Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Anti- 
Saloon  League  for  a  part  of  the  past  year, 
now  becomes  superintendent  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  E.  A.  Scrogin,  who  retires  to  go 
into  private  business.  Mr.  Scrogin  will  retain 
his  connection  with  the  league  in  an  unof- 
ficial capacity,  looking  after  its  legislative  in- 
terests at  Springfield.  The  new  superintendent 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  church  of 
Monmouth,  111. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  pastor  of  Second 
church,  again  occupied  his  pulpit  Sept.  15. 
During  vacation  he  preached  for  several  of 
New  York's  churches. 

C.  M.  Brown,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Joliet,  took  his  vacation  in  southern  Illinois, 
going  and  returning  by  the  water  route  by 
various  canals  and  rivers. 

Chicago  Japanese  held  memorial  services  for 
the  late  mikado  last  week  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  center.  The  program  consisted  of 
hymns,  scriptural  reading  and  prayer,  memorial 
address  and  "most  respectful  salutes  to  the  late 
emperor.  Yaoichi  Shimidzu,  acting  consul  of 
Japan  ;  Rev.  Shigeo  Fujii,  Rev.  Misaki  Shimazu 
and  other  Japanese  participated. 

Home  Coming  Day  was  celebrated  at 
Eleventh  church  Sept.  8  by  a  Sunday  school 
and  Christian  Endeavor  rally  and  a  communion 
service  conducted  by  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson. 
Three  were  welcomed  to  church  membership. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ohan,  and  his  wife 
presented  their  baby  daughter  for  baptism. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Hosmer,  pastor  of  Central 
Park  church,  addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
central  department  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  dinner  will  be  given  at  Kimball  cafe  on 
Friday,  Sept.  20,  at  6  -.30  p.  m.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League.  Dr. 
David  Paulson,  president  of  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League  of  America  and  superintendent  of  the 
Hinsdale  Sanitarium,  will  act  as  toastmaster. 
Speakers  announced  are  W.  L.  Bodine,  superin- 
tendent of  the  compulsory  education  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  public  schools  ;  Hon.  Frank 
S.  Regan ;  Clarence  T.  Wilson,  superintendent 


of  the  M.  E.  temperance  society,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Brooks  of  West  Hammond,  111. 

E.  N.  Ware,  D.  D.,  is  supplying  during  the 
month  of  September  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
at  Sheldon,  111.,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  in  the  Agatha  hos- 
pital at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Church  as  a  Political  Forum 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ainslie  of  North  Shore  Congre- 
gational church,  Sheridan  road  and  Wilson 
avenue,  is  leading  his  people  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  "improving  the  political  ideas  of 
its  members."  Through  its  weekly  church 
paper  a  call  has  been  issued  notifying  its  mem- 
bers of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  social 
rooms  of  the  church  for  "the  interchange  of 
ideas  regarding  the  present  campaign.  It  is  not 
intended  that  heated  arguments  be  engaged  in, 
nor  will  passion  and  acrimony  be  given  place, 
but  the  subjects  for  discussion  will  be  talked 
over  wisely,  calmly  and  considerately,  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightenment,  that  each 
individual  on  election  morning  may  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  with  a  clear  conscience."  The 
church  believes  that  the  present  campaign  is 
largely  one  of  morals  and  therefore  takes  part 
in  it. 

Progress  which  the  Wilmette  church  has 
made  since  its  organization  less  than  a  year 
ago  has  been  most  encouraging.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  chapel  will  be  laid  next  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw, 
chairman  of  the  church  extension  committee, 
will  deliver  the  address.  The  building  is  lo- 
cated at  9th  street  and  Greenleaf  avenue,  and 
may  be  reached  by  the  electric  road  from 
Evanston. 

Sir  George  Reid  of  Australia  was  the  guest 
and  principal  speaker  at  the  Scottish  Old  Peo- 
ple's Home  luncheon  at  Riverside  last  Satur- 
day. 

Evangelist  W.  P.  Beal  has  become  assistant 
pastor  with  Rev.  B.  M.  Brown  at  Onward 
church. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary will  supply  the  pulpit  of  Woodlawn  U.  P. 
church  the  next  two  Sundays. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

George  S.  WoodhnU,  D.  D. 

George  S.  Woodhull,  D.  D.,  died  Sept.  9  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Jacobs  of  Joliet,  111.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Dr.  Wopdhull  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1829.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1848 
and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1852,  and  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  the  following  year. 
From  i8ss  to  1861  he  was  pastor  of  Point 
Pleasant,  Va.,  church,  when  he  became  chap- 
lain of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
serving  until  1864.  After  teaching  for  several 
years  in  New  Jersey,  he  became  pastor  at 
Marinette,  Wis.,  from  1873  to  1882,  when  he 
removed  to  Michigan  to  become  the  pastor  of 
Washington  Avenue  church  of  Saginaw  for 
five  years.  For  the  next  five  years,  1887  to 
1892,  he  was  pastor  at  Marlette,  Mich.,  and  also 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Flint,  as  he 
had  been  previously  of  two  other  presbyteries. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  resigning  at 
Marlette  Dr.  Woodhull  lived  in  his  former 
parish  in  Saginaw,  beloved  by  his  brethren 
and  by  the  whole  city,  always  ready  to  supply 
a  pulpit  needing  his  services  or  to  perform 
any  duty.  On  his  75th  birthday  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  ministerial  brethren  with  a 
loving  cup,  expressive  of  their  affection  for 
him.  A  few  years  ago  he  removed  to  Detroit 
to  make  his  home  with  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  and  on  their  removal  to  Joliet  ac- 
companied them.  A  great  grief  came  to  him 
some  years  ago  in  the  death  of  his  son,  a  mis- 
sionary in  Japan,  whom  he  had  visited  there. 
The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Woodhull  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Covert  of  Chicago. 
The  interment  was  in  the  family  lot  at  Green- 
wood, N.  Y.  W.  B. 


Noted  Singer  Helps  Buy  Parsonage 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  gave  her  services 
for  a  great  concert  in  the  church  at  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  a  few  evenings  ago  to  aid  the  fund  to 
purchase  the  Presbyterian  parsonage  for  a 
memorial  to  the  great  American  president  born 
under  its  roof — Grover  Cleveland.  The  noted 
singer  lives  in  the  hills  back  of  Caldwell.  In 


appreciation  of  her  services  the  Caldwell  audi- 
ence made  the  eminent  prima  donna  an 
"honorary  citizen"  of  that  borough. 

By  her  concert  she  added  $i,ioo  to  the  fund, 
this  being  the  largest  single  gift.  It  will  make 
up  the  $5,000  which  the  citizens  of  Caldwell 
promised  to  raise  of  the  $50,000  necessary  to 
purchase  the  parsonage. 


FromVarious  Fields 


Indiana 

With  the  Indianapolis  Churches 

Most  of  the  pastors  were  in  their  pulpits 
again  last  Sabbath.  Dr.  E.  L.  Williams  of 
Troub  Memorial  church  remained  on  duty 
during  August,  but  is  now  in  Grand  Rapids 
in  an  evangelistic  campaign  with  Frank  C. 
Huston,  also  of  this  city,  as  singer.  They 
go  later  to  Milwaukee  for  a  similar  engage- 
ment. 

The  union  tent  campaign  of  the  southeast- 
ern churches  closed  in  much  enthusiasm. 
Evangelist  Ostrum  of  Greencastle  was  the 
speaker  during  the  last  week.  Opinion  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  repetition  of  the 
effort  next  season. 

Sutherland  church,  which  is  one  of  the  new 
organizations  of  the  city,  will  entertain  presby- 
tery's fall  session  next  week.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  William  Carson,  is  the  present  moderator 
and  has  served  the  church  since  its  organiza- 
tion. The  meeting  place  was  changed  to  this 
church  from  Spencer  at  the  request  of  the 
latter's  committee. 

The  enlarged  plant  of  the  Cosmopolitan  mis- 
sion is  almost  ready  for  occupation.  During  the 
summer  the  building  has  been  remodeled  espe- 
cially to  meet  the  classroom  and  kindergarten 
needs  of  this  growing  enterprise  in  the  foreign 
district  of  the  city. 

Young  people  are  looking  forward  to  the 
state  convention  of  Endeavorers  here  next 
month.  A  Presbyterian  executive  staff  at  the 
head  is  already  doing  much  to  enlist  interest. 

 .  C.  R.  S. 

Rev.  John  J.  Simpson  of  Bosswell  has  re- 
cently resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Lowell 
church,  in  Logansport  Presbytery. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Foreman,  for  five  years  pastor  of 
Dayton  church,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  call 
from  First  church  of  Macon,  Mo. 

Rev.  N.  F.  Chapman  has  left  Rossville  and 
Pleasant  Hill  churches  to  go  to  Bethlehem  and 
Benton  churches,  Crawfordsville  Presbytery. 

At  Beulah  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  and 
strong  mission  band  of  young  people.  The 
church  is  the  second  in  the  presbytery  in  the 
amount  contributed  to  benevolences  per  mem- 
ber. 

At  Newtown  the  remodeled  manse  with  all 
modern  conveniences  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,800.  There  are  efficient  missionary 
organizations,  with  a  fourth  one  about  to  be 
organized  for  the  young  people.  The  Sunday 
school  has  the  largest  attendance  in  its  his- 
tory, and  the  church  has  the  largest  Sunday 
evening  congregations  in  the  presbytery. 

Ohio 

Dr.  John  Robertson  of  Minneapolis,  teacher, 
interpreter,  preacher,  will  be  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  for  three  days, 
from  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  to  Tuesday  evening, 
Oct.  I.  He  will  be  heard  four  times  beginning 
Sunday  at  4  p.  m.  with  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  Bunyan,"  and  will  preach  at 
the  evening  service.  Monday  he  will  ^ive 
"An  Evening  of  Scotch  Readings."  Miss 
Emma  Pardeen,  a  student  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
will  aid  with  her  singing  his  interpretations. 

Pennsylvania 

First  church  of  Bellefonte  is  spending  over 
$5,000  on  repairs  of  manse,  chapel  and  church. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Hawes  has  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

The  Bellefonte  Y.  M.  C.  A.  swimming  pool 
was  donated  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet H.  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  James  Linn, 
D.  D.,  who  was  pastor  of  First  church,  Belle- 
fonte, for  fifty-eight  years. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bieber  of  Bradford  has  accepted 
a  call  to  First  church  of  Tyrone.  The  church 
has  a  membership  at  present  of  1,022  and  the 
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Sunday  school  has  1,080.  The  Sabbath  school 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  America. 

Johnstown  First  church  congregation  wor- 
shiped for  the  first  time  in  its  new  edifice  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  8.  The  structure,  which  is  not 
yet  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  church  architecture  in  Pennsylvania  and 
will  be  exceptionaly  complete  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant 
is  $130,000.     Dr.  C.  C.  Hays  is  the  pastor. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  John  T.  Reeve  of  the  church  at  Bask- 
ing Ridge  has  accepted  a  call  to  Fourth  church, 
Philadelphia.  He  has  been  at  Basking  Ridge 
twelve  years,  this  being  his  first  charge. 

All  regular  services  were  resumed  at  the 
Roseville  church.  Dr.  William  J.  Chapman  pas- 
tor, Sunday,  Sept.  8.  Regular  services  were 
also  inaugurated  at  Fewsmith  church,  which  is 
pastorless.    Dr.  William  A.  Gay  is  in  charge. 

Dr.  John  McDowell  of  Park  church,  Newark, 
preached  every  evening  for  a  week  at  the  post- 
conference  at  East  Northfield,  Mass.  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  young  women's  conference  there  and  at 
Silver  Bay,  Lake  George. 

Rev.  Roland  S.  Dawson  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Knox  church,  Kearny,  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  of 
the  denomination  in  Florida.  He  will  leave 
Kearny  the  last  of  this  month  and  begin  in 
his  new  field  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Dr.  Rowland,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Board 
of  Publication,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  tabernacle  in 
Belmar  on  Sabbath,  Sept.  8,  before  a  large 
audience.  Dr.  Rowland  has  been  one  of  Bel- 
mar's  cottagers  for  several  years.  Dr.  Everitt 
is  the  pastor  of  Belmar  church. 

Rev.  Jesse  M.  Corum,  pastor  of  West  Orange 
Presbyterian  chapel,  was  married  Wednesday, 
Sept.  II,  to  Miss  Laura  Vitters  of  Chestertown, 
Pa.  They  have  sailed  for  Scotland,  where  the 
minister  will  continue  his  theological  studies 
at  Edinburgh  University.  Just  before  leaving 
Mr.  Corum  was  given  a  farewell  reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Dusenberry  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  reception  given  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  9,  in  the  parlors  of  First  church, 
Newark,  at  which  the  hosts  were  members  of 
the  famous  adult  Bible  class  which  Mr.  Dusen- 
berry has  taught  forty  years.  The  class  cele- 
brated its  fortieth  anniversary  Sunday  after- 
noon, Sept.  15.  It  has  150  members.  Some 
of  them  are  the  children  of  Mr.  Dusenberry's 
first  pupils. 

New  York 

Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Howard,  late  pastor  of 
First  church  of  Owego,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Rev.  A.  Lincoln  Shear,  at  one  time  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Sidney,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Massachusetts 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  young 
men  of  Presbyterian  families  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege to  worship  with  Inman  Square  U.  P. 
church  on  Cambridge  street — a  short  walk 
from  Harvard  yard.  The  pastor  is  Dr.  E.  C. 
Simpson. 

Iowa 

H.  Pressly  Thompson,  D.  D.,  began  his  work 
at  Westminster  church.  Cedar  Rapids,  Sept.  8. 
He  comes  from  the  U.  P.  church  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids  opened  with  a 
freshman  class  numbering  loi.  Doctors  Mar- 
<|uis  and  Maynard  have  gone  East  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  endowment  movement. 

Clarence  church  was  supplied  Sept.  8  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Marquis,  president  of  Coe  Col- 
lege. The  church  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev. 
Leonard  V.  C.  Mytton  of  Allerton,  111. 

Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann  of  Fairbury, 
111.,  will  begin  their  fall  work  in  the  evan- 
gelistic field  with  the  churches  of  Oskaloosa 
in  a  union  meeting  beginning  Sept.  29. 

Churches  of  Davenport  gave  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  work  and  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army  at  a  union  service  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Right  Rev.  Marmaduke 
Hare,  dean  among  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
city,  presided.    Dean  Hare  had  known  General 


Booth  in  London  and  was,  of  course,  able  to 
relate  some  interesting  facts  of  his  life. 

Sunshine  mission.  Cedar  Rapids,  dedicates 
its  new  building  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
It  has  cost,  including  furnishing,  about  $45,000. 
Rev.  F.  K.  Ward  began  this  mission  work 
seventeen  years  ago. 

Leonard  Duckett,  a  Coe  College  student  who 
has  supplied  Wheatland  church  for  some  time, 
has  returned  to  England,  where  he  visited 
his  parents.  Rev.  W.  M.  Evans  of  Coe  College 
supplied  Wheatland  church  and  stations  during 
his  absence. 

Plans  for  the  new  Mount  Ida  church,  Daven- 
port, are  to  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  with 
a  more  modest  outlay.  The  bids  were  not 
asked  for  until  late  in  the  season,  when  con- 
tractors had  all  the  work  that  they  could  do, 
and  the  bids  were  much  higher  than  expected. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Ministerial  Union  held 
its  first  fall  meeting  in  the  Liberal  Christian 
church  (Universalist)  Sept.  9.  Among  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  who  spoke  were  Dr.  Cony- 
beare  of  Central  Park  church.  He,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Burkhalter  of  First  church,  told  of  their 
summer  reading.    Dr.  Marquis  also  spoke. 

Missouri 

In  and  About  St.  Louis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Skilling  have  returned 
from  Maryland,  where  they  spent  an  extended 
vacation. 

Illinois  Presbytery  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  concluded  its  fall  session  at 
McMillan  Avenue  church  Sept.  11.  Among  the 
other  items  of  business  was  the  installation  of 
the  new  pastor.  Rev.  E.  G.  Edwards,  who  suc- 
ceeds Rev.  M.  M.  Pearce,  called  to  Pittsburg 
some  months  ago. 

Peter  Fischer,  a  teacher  in  the  vacation 
schools,  and  Frederic  Maier,  who  has  been 
preaching  at  Hillsboro  church,  have  returned  to 
their  classes,  the  one  to  Westminster  College 
and  the  other  to  Princeton  Seminary. 

Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  superintendent  of 
home  missions  and  church  extension  in  St. 
Louis  Presbytery,  has  returned  from  a  two 
months'  vacation  spent  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  devoted  part  of  the  sum- 
mer to  writing  a  book  on  church  finance. 

John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D.,  returned  to  his  pul- 
pit at  Tyler  Place  church  Sunday,  Sept.  8. 
Dr.  Roemer  presided  at  the  meeting  of  St. 
Louis  Presbytery  Monday,  Sept.  9. 


Westminster  (Southern)  church  at  Charleston 
recently  laid  the  corner  stone  of  their  new 
$14,000  building.  Appropriate  exercises  marked 
the  ceremony,  which  included  an  address  by 
Rev.  A.  M.  Eells  of  Cairo,  111.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Harley,  the  pastor,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Northern  Assembly. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  re- 
vival ever  held  in  this  section  of  the  state 
closed  in  Rolla  the  first  day  of  this  month. 
Nearly  350  persons  were  converted  or  renewed 
their  faith.  The  meetings  were  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist,  Christian,  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  churches  in  a  tent  seating 
1,000  auditors,  with  additional  seats  placed  on 
the  outside  to  accommodate  the  throngs  which 
attended  from  twenty  miles  around.  The  serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  Rev.  William  T.  Teley 
of  Fredericktown.  Prayer  meetings  were  held 
in  business  houses  and  law  offices  every  day 
during  the  meetings. 

Illinois 

Professor  George  F.  Eckhard,  who  has  been 
professor  of  civil  engineering  in  James  MilHkin 
University  for  three  years,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Rev.  J.  Turner  Hood  has  just  completed  a 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt  and  Europe,  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  Oswego  church. 
During  his  absence  J.  H.  Wilkie,  a  recent  grad- 
uate from  McCormick,  filled  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  1328) 


Board  Exhibits  at  Synod 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  will 
have  an  exhibit  of  books,  Bibles  and  periodicals 
at  the  following  synods  in  October :  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Michigan. 
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COlPTvllALTi^sT 

AND  S/J/INGSBANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adami 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2.    interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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arm  Mortgages, 

Conacrvativc  invcstort  who  desire  un- 
qaestloDcd  eecurity  for  their  money  inres- 
tieate  our  First  Mortfageaon  productive 
weatern  farmB.  Send  for  pamphlet  "C"i 

Lander  &  Co.  Grand  rorkiK 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  SO  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

8end  for  Booklet  R       umCOHfrTLLB,  MO. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collecf.  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  S500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

TBB  TTNION  MOKTOAeE  CO., 
105  "West  Orand  .A.ve.,       OIotU,  New  Slexlce 


Farm  Moptgages 


IP 

mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Terted  by 
oar  ciutoinen  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interot 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


THE  ONLY  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

That  has  Pointed  Top  Caps.  That  can  be  used 
with  heads  bowed.  That  can  be  washed  and 
sterilized  In  bulk.  That  do  not  break.  I.e 
raije  Services  are  Noiseless.  Dnst- 
proof.  No  duty.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
fTPC.  trial  offer. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  CGWiVmNlOW  CUPS 


I  213  Tyndall  Avenue    -    Toronto,  Canada  | 


The  Best  Wa 


The  ase  of  Ih*  mDITI 
UAL  OOMMDNIOH 
ICE  ha*  Increased  th9 
atteadanee  at  tha  IiarA'c 
Snpper  in  thoasands  isk 
«har«he«.  It  will  da  sa  Sc? 
youp  eh  arch.  Bead  for  lUiutratof 
prlecUsto 
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Financial  Situation 

America's  financial  situation  and  problems 
were  discussed  with  interesting  thoroughness 
at  the  national  convention  attended  by  2,000 
bankers  of  the  country  at  Detroit  last  week. 
Although  bankers  are  commonly  accused  of 
self-interest  in  their  attitude  toward  all  finan- 
cial questions,  yet  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  men  who  make  finance  their  life  work  know 
at  least  as  much  about  the  subject  as  do  some 
of  the  loud  speaking  politicians  and  other  lead- 
ers of  opinion  who  have  given  only  incidental 
attention  to  the  issues  involved. 

Among  the  notable  addresses  delivered  was 
one  by  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
largest  bank  in  Chicago,  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  banking  and  currency  problems 
at  home  and  abroad.  His  address  was  not  so 
technical  as  to  be  above  the  head  of  the  aver- 
age man,  nor  did  he  omit  elementary  points, 
as  when  he  explained  the  business  of  banking 
thus : 

"The  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  the  business 
of  this  country  is  done  upon  credit,  and  that 
the  use  of  actual  money  in  transactions  has 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  makes  it  very 
easy  for  people  who  do  not  properly  discrimi- 
nate between  credit  and  money  itself  to  be- 
come confused  in  the  application  of  the  terms, 
and  especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
those  who  have  given  so  little  study  to  the 
subject  that  they  look  upon  a  bank  as  being 
an  institution  dealing  in  money,  whereas,  in 
reality,  a  bank  deals  in  credit,  and  the  money 
it.  carries  in  its  vaults  is  only  an  incident  to  its 
business,  being  carried  only  in  an  amount  suf- 
ficient under  the  law  of  averages  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  bank  to  pay  its  obligations 
upon  demand  under  normal  conditions. 

Denies  "Money  Trust"  Exists 
Mr.  Reynolds  disposed  of  the  much  discussed 
"money  trust"  briefly  but  emphatically  by  deny- 
ing its  existence,  and  asked  for  calmer  con- 
sideration by  the  public,  saying:  "If  a  little 
more  of  the  spirit  of  fairness  were  to  be  in- 
jected into  a  consideration  and  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  masses  of  the  people  would  be 
less  inclined  to  hold  prejudice  against  or  criti- 
cise banks,  for,  after  all,  the  banks  are  only 
the  'warehouses'  of  the  credits  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  credits  they  control  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ebb  and  flow  incident  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  business." 

For  Monetary  Commission's  Plan 

The  so-called  Aldrich  plan  was  discussed  in 
an  address  on  "Banking  and  Currency  Re- 
form," by  Robert  W.  Bonynge  of  Denver,  mem- 
ber of  the  national  monetary  commission. 

"Our  banking  and  currency  system  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  thoroughly  unsound," 
said  Mr.  Bonynge.  "All  the  political  parties 
have  declared  in  their  platforms  of  this  year 
in  favor  of  its  reformation,  but  no  specific 
remedial  legislation  has  been  proposed  by  any. 
It  is  perhaps  better  that  they  should  not  have 
done  so.  The  problem  is  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic and  business  question. 

"Our  present  reserve  system  restricts  the 
loaning  power  of  banks  at  times  when  reserves 
should  be  freely  used  and  credit  liberally  ex- 
tended to  solvent  business  men  and  thereby  in- 
tensifies, if  it  does  not  actually  produce,  panics. 
Our  scattered  reserves  are  wholly  ineffective 
for  use  in  emergencies.  Even  the  commercial 
paper  held  by  the  banks  is  not  a  truly  liquid 
asset  with  us.  Each  separate  bank  in  times 
of  stress  is  concerned  only  in  strengthening 
its  reserves.  The  sole  method  available  for 
that  purpose  is  the  calling  of  loans.  The  por- 
tion of  the  reserves  held  in  the  vaults  of  our 
thousands  of  independent  banks  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  dead  asset.  Indeed,  rigid- 
ity stamps  itself  upon  our  entire  credit  or- 
ganization. 

"The  government  issues  money  and  may 
and  should  regulate  the  agencies  which  may, 
in  accordance  with  certain  general  principles 
that  it  establishes,  issue  credit  redeemable  in 
lawful  money.  The  issuance  of  bank  note 
currency  should  be  intrusted  to  the  federation 
of  banks,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  statute  and  strict  government  supervision. 

"A  plan  to  accomplish  those  purposes  has 
been  before  the  country  for  nearly  a  year.  It 
is  contained  in  the  unanimous  report  made  to 
congress  by  the  national  monetary  commission 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association." 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niiiLois'hsist&SayuigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 
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MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
.  advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securltte 
^  YOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  TOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
^^^L  Exchange  without  'charge.  Write  for  List,  Information. 
^^^B  References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
^■^^^^■^  COMPANY 
^^^^H^^^^^^  R.  BISHOP 
"  Pre.. 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


1^  COI 

R.  Bl 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  1 1  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  IKA.l.TEB.  B.  P.A.SCHAL.1.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  aud  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


Qi  FADM  MORTCACES  ^ 


-l^E  H  AVE  ISSUED  A  BOOK 
LET  entitled  "Convenience 
and  Stability  of  Our  Mortgages." 
It  contains  facts  that  interest  those 
having  money  to  invest.  Free  to 
Continent  readers. 

Send  for  it  —  today. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,OKLAv 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
TfXOf-  Farm  MorticaBe*  they  will  net  you  6X  to 
/O  656  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70j(  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H.A.BT,  Prea't  The  Merchant*  Bank, 
BBT.&.NT  8017TH  DAKOTA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTCACES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  ih 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Writt 
for  my  Booldet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07S 

WILTEB  L.  WILLIAMSON,  norVh"d°a^kot^ 

ASSOCIATED  inS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS   ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Klngrman  N.  Boblns,  Trea*- 
arer>  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg.,  Kama*  City.  Mo. 
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From  Various  Fields 

(Continued  from  page  13^6) 

Wilkie  will  go  to  the  foreign  field.  It  has  been 
decided  to  rebuild  Oswego  church  edifice, 
.yiving  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  William  G. 
Oglevee,  assistant  to  Dr.  Marquis,  South  Park 
chapel  of  Rock  Island  has  had  a  solid  growth, 
and  the  time  seems  now  to  have  come  when 
this  part  of  the  city  needs  an  independent 
church.  Hence  a  representative  number  of 
members  of  the  chapel  sent  a  petition  to  the 
session  of  Broadway  church  asking  them  to 
make  request  to  presbytery  for  a  separate  or- 
ganization, which  was  done.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  presbytery  and  in  a  short 
time  the  church  will  be  organized.  The  new 
church  will  probably  begin  with  a  membership 
of  seventy-five  at  least.  The  success  which  Mr. 
Oglevee  has  met  with  is  the  kind  that  is  per- 
manent. Presbytery  also  appointed  committees 
to  visit  Silvis  and  Burgett  to  investigate  as 
to  the  advisability  of  taking  up  new  work  in 
these  places. 

California 

"Preachers'  Sons"  at  Long  Beach 

A  "preachers'  sons"  meeting  was  held  in 
First  church  of  Long  Beach  the  evening  of 
Sept.  4  in  place  of  the  usual  prayer  meeting. 
The  questionable  old  adage  that  ministers'  boys 
"turn  out  bad"  was  once  more  shown  to  be 
untrue.  The  music  for  the  service  was  fur- 
nished by  the  sons  of  O.  H.  L.  Mason,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  church — Linn,  Verne  and  Bruce. 
They  are  young  men  of  fine  Christian  spirit 
and  marked  vocal  gifts.  Rev.  O.  A.  Elliott, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Long  Beach  has  just  celebrated  his 
70th  birthday,  and  his  three  sons,  who  were 
in  the  city  attending  the  family  reunion,  spoke 
of  their  work  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields 
and  regular  pastorate — Rev.  N.  J.  Elliott  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico ;  Rev.  P.  C.  Elliott  of 
Langlois,  Ore.,  and  Rev.  A.  O.  Elliott  of 
Canton,  111.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Elliott  and  Dr.  Mason.  A  poem  describing  the 
joys  of  the  minister's  life  was  also  read. 

Long  Beach  church  is  prospering  under  Dr. 
Mason.  The  prayer  meetings  are  probably  the 
largest  in  point  of  numbers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  attendance  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  500. 


At  Hayward  church  a  union  meeting  of  the 
four  Protestant  churches  was  held  Sunday, 
Sept.  I,  in  honor  of  Miss  Hazel  E.  Brunner, 
who  is  just  leaving  as  a  missionary  to  Siam 
and  Laos.  She  is  the  second  member  of  this 
church  to  go  as  a  missionary  in  recent  years. 
Miss  Brunner  was  born  and  lived  all  her  life 
in  Hayward,  where  she  worked  in  the  En- 
deavor societies,  in  Sunday  school,  church  and 
choir.  The  ministers  who  took  part  in  the 
service  were  Rev.  Hamilton  Lee,  Episcopal ; 
Rev.  B.  Dent  Naylor,  Congregational ;  Rev. 
Irving  Thompson,  Methodist,  and  Rev.  C.  B. 
Rogers,  pastor  of  the  church.  M.  A.  C. 

Washington 

University^Church,  Seattle,  Expanding 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
University  church  through  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Norman  B.  Harrison.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  a  temporary  building  was  erected  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  attendance,  with  the 
intention  of  putting  up  a  permanent  structure 
in  the  future.  Since  that  time  money  has  been 
raised  and  ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
new  church,  which  it  is  hoped  to  occupy  before 
next  January.  A  branch  Sunday  school  has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  co- 
workers. The  first  Sunday  attendance  was 
forty  children.   

C.  A.  Douglas  has  returned  to  San  Anselmo 
Seminary  and  Robert  Snowden,  formerly  a 
licentiate  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
takes  the  new  rural  field  of  five  stations — 
Withrow,  Lamoine,  Enterprise,  Willow  Springs 
and  Mud  Springs.  An  organization  will  be 
made  at  Lamoine  at  an  early  date. 

Colorado 

Young^  Missionaries  Going  from  Denver 

Rev.  Frederick  Fleck  Darley  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Miss  Mary  Wordsworth  White  were 
married  Sept.  1 1  at  Denver  by  the  bride's 
pastor.  Rev.  P.  V.  Jenness.    The  groom  was 


a  former  Colorado  resident,  a  graduate  of 
Westminster  College  and  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary class  of  1912.  These  young  people  are 
under  appointment  by  the  Foreign  Board  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  their  field.  Twenty-Third  Avenue 
church  presented  the  bride  with  $ioo  and  there 
were  many  personal  gifts  from  the  members. 
Four  more  young  people  of  this  church  are 
preparing  for  foreign  missionary  work. 

Arizona 

New  Synod  Will  Organize 

At  Deming,  N.  M.,  Sept.  27  the  Synod  of 
Arizona  will  be  formally  organized,  with  Rev. 
H.  P.  Cory  of  Globe  as  convener. 

The  Church  Federation  of  Arizona  is  mak- 
ing good  progress  along  comity  lines  and  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  home 
mission  work  of  the  new  state. 

Rev.  Dwight  C.  Chapin,  formerly  of  the 
China  work  of  the  Foreign  Board,  has  recently 
gone  to  Fort  Defiance  among  the  Navajo  In- 
dians under  the  Home  Board. 

A  promising  field  is  open  to  a  young  man 
who  wants  a  real  "man's  job"  with  plenty  of 
work  and  some  measure  of  hardship.  Rev. 
F.  C.  Reid  of  Phcenix  will  give  full  informa- 
tion. 

The  evening  of  Sept.  9  a  memorial  service 
was  held  in  Phoenix  First  church  for  Mrs. 
Nannie  Campbell,  wife  of  the  pastor,  Henry 
N.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been 
long  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis  and  passed 
away  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Aug.  16.  A  large 
congregation  paid  loving  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Northern  Arizona  Presbytery,  created  by 
the  late  General  Assembly,  was  organized  at 
Flagstaff  First  church  Aug.  21,  with  Rev.  H. 
A.  Clark  as  moderator  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Edgar 
of  Needles,  Cal.,  stated  clerk.  Rev.  F.  G. 
Mitchell  of  Tolchaco,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Navajos,  was  received  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  Kansas.  Presbytery  takes 
over  the  heretofore  independent  mission  to  the 
Navajo  Indians,  with  stations  at  Tolchaco 
and  Leupp.  W.  R.  Johnston,  founder  of  the 
Tolchaco  mission,  and  his  wife  will  pioneer 
a  new  station  some  fifty  miles  east  from 
Tolchaco. 

The  Southwest  Indian  conference  has  had 
a  successful  meeting  at  Flagstaff,  now  its  per- 
manent meeting  place.  Ten  days  of  Bible 
study  were  followed  by  a  four  days'  confer- 
ence on  Indian  work.  Attendance  and  interest 
show  steady  growth.  Progress  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Navajo  tongue  was  reported, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  submit  plans 
to  the  next  conference  for  a  uniform  system 
of  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  for  use 
among  the  Indian  children  and  young  people. 
Rev.  Jacob  Fry  of  the  Mennonite  mission  at 
Moen  Copi  is  president. 

Norith  Dakota 

Rev.  D.  Mclntyre,  Ph.  D,  of  LaMoure  will 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  September  visiting, 
with  his  family,  in  Canada.  Through  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Mclntyre  a  chair  for  Sabbath 
school  instruction  is  to  be  installed  in  James- 
town College. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hall,  until  recently  pastor  of 
Bethany  Presbyterian  church,  Minneapolis,  has 
accepted  a  call  from  Ellendale.  Prior  to  his 
arrival  the  church  was  renovated  and  repaired. 

Most  of  the  home  mission  fields  will  be  sup- 
plied with  settled  ministers  after  Oct.  i,  but 
there  are  a  few  churches  yet  unprovided  with 
men.  The  crops  are  unusually  good  this  year, 
so  that  financial  conditions  are  favorable.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Engel  of  Edgeley  is  chairman  of  the 
home  mission  committee. 

The  following  men  from  the  seminaries  min- 
istered acceptably  in  Oakes  Presbytery  during 
the  summer  months :  Messrs.  R.  T.  Cordry 
and  W.  P.  Fink  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
W.  H.  March,  G.  M.  Payne,  Arthur  Wellhoelter 
and  Talmage  Witt  of  Princeton.  All  have  re- 
turned to  continue  their  studies.  Mr.  Witt 
will  enter  McCormick  this  year. 

James  McConnel,  student  supply  at  Lansford 
for  the  summer,  closed  a  most  successful  work 
on  Sept.  I  to  return  to  Princeton  for  his 
second  year.  The  pastor-evangelist  has  already 
received  members  into  the  church  as  the  direct 
result  of  Mr.  McConnel's  work.  At  a  con- 
gregational meeting  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  6 
two  elders  and  three  trustees  were  elected. 

There  were  five  accessions  to  Zion  church 
in  Mouse  River  Presbytery  at  the  close  of  a 


ten  days'  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  Way  Huey,  assisted  by  the 
pastor-evangelist  of  the  presbytery,  Rev.  H.  S. 
Morrison.  Every  family  within  a  radius  of 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  church  was  called 
on  during  the  meetings  and  a  definite  effort 
made  toward  arousing  a  community  interest. 
The  large  number  of  calls  was  made  possible 
by  the  pastor-evangelist's  automobile. 

Michigan 

Rev.  Pasquale  R.  De  Carlo,  for  six  years  in 
charge  of  Italian  work  in  Detroit,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  church  extension  committee, 
has  resigned,  to  take  effect  Oct.  i.  The  Italians 
have  a  good  church  building  and  church  house, 
known  as  the  Italian  Institute,  to  which  was 
added  six  months  ago  in  a  separate  building 
an  Italian  polyclinic,  where  hundreds  of  Italians 
as  well  as  others  are  treated  by  some  of  the 
ablest  physicians  of  the  city. 


Presbyteries  Hold  Their  Fall 
Meetings 

Freeport  Presbytery  met  in  Third  church 
of  Rockford  Sept.  9-10  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  A.  W.  McClurkin.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Allen  was  elected  moderator.  Reverends  Jabir 
Shibli,  Harry  Todd  and  L.  W.  Warren  were 
received.  All  the  eight  overtures  sent  down 
from  the  Assembly  were  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. Rev.  A.  H.  Harnley  was  heard  in 
behalf  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Presbytery 
will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  in  Hanover 
Oct.  22.  Inspirational  addresses  were  given 
by  S.  S.  Cryor  on  "Church  and  Home,"  by 
L.  D.  Beck  on  "Church  and  School"  and  by 
G.  D.  Heuver  on  "Church  and  Shop."  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Todd  at  Hanover  and  of  Mr.  Warren  at 
Galena  First.  Mr.  Shibli  is  located  at  Eliza- 
beth.   Spring  meeting  in  Freeport. 

Neosho  Presbytery,  meeting  at  Oswego  Col- 
lege Sept.  12,  received  Rev.  J.  C.  Morgan  and 
Rev.  Clarence  Stewart.  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken 
charge  of  the  work  at  Thayer  and  Mr.  Stewart 
at  Weir  City  and  Baxter  Springs.  Roy  Brad- 
ley, a  member  of  Geneva  church,  was  received 
under  the  care  of  presbytery.  He  enters  Prince- 
ton Seminary  this  fall.  Rev.  Percival  H. 
Barker,  who  came  to  Coffeyville  church  a  year 
ago  from  Chicago,  offered  his  resignation.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  commis- 
sion. The  overtures  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  report  at  the 
spring  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cherryvale. 

Iowa  Presbytery,  meeting  at  New  London 
Sept.  9-10,  placed  the  new  church  at  Arygle 
on  the  roll.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
organize  a  church  at  Miller  chapel,  one  of  the 
numerous  plants  developed  by  East  End  church, 
Ottumwa.  An  executive  commission  was  or- 
ganized. Overtures  all  affirmative  except  7 
and  8,  answered  in  the  negative.  Recognition 
was  made  of  the  fiftieth  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  Iowa  Presbytery  by  Elder  Greer 
McKee  of  Birmingham  church. 

Maumee  Presbytery,  meeting  at  Napoleon 
Sept.  9,  received  and  arranged  to  install  Rev. 
W.  F.  Eagleson  over  ILast  Side  church  in 
Toledo,  lik-'wise  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Campbell 
over  Paulding  church.  All  the  overtures  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  except  No.  7.  The 
home  mission  committee  reported  encouraging 
progress  in  the  two  new  mission  works  under- 
taken in  Toledo.    Next  session  at  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  building,  Toledo,  Sept.  30. 

The  home  mission  committee's  report  showed 
a  good  condition  in  the  churches  of  Fort  Dodge 
Presbytery,  but  a  lack  of  available  men  for 
fields  waiting  for  a  pastor.  The  eight  overtures 
sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly  were  an- 
swered  in   the   affirmative.     C.   H.  Purmort, 

D.  D.,  superintendent  of  home  missions,  and 
Rev.  J.  C.  Redding  gave  addresses. 

Dayton  Presbytery  met  in  Greenville  Sept.  9. 
William  J.  Frazer,  D.  D.,  was  moderator.  Rev. 
Harris  G.  Rice  was  received  from  Des  Moines 
Presbytery.  A  popular  meeting  was  held  in 
the  interest  of  the  Men  and  Religion  conserva- 
tion movement.  Action  on  the  overtures  of  the 
Assembly  was  deferred. 

Rock  River  Presbytery,  meeting  at  Woodhull 
Sept.  lo-ii,  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversaries  of  three  of  the 
churches  and  convey  the  greetings  of  pres- 
bytery— Princeton,  Edgington  and  Central 
church  of  Rock  Island. 
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Tributes  to  the  Late  Dr. 
Richard  Sill  Holmes 


His  Sunday  School  Service 

{Continued  from  page  1317) 

tions.  But  in  all  of  his  life  here  in  Auburn 
his  relations  with  First  church  were  never 
disturbed,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  in- 
dividual connected  with  the  Sunday  school 
over  which  he  was  superintendent  ever  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  desiring  a  change  in  the 
superintendency  as  long  as  he  would  consent 
to  fill  the  position  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted  for.  His  love  for  and  knowledge  of 
music  made  him  an  ideal  leader  in  that  part  of 
the  Sunday  school  life,  and  his  exposition  of 
the  lesson  under  consideration  made  him  an 
especially  strong  man.  I  think  that  I  am  not 
unjust  to  others  when  I  say  that  I  believe  he 
was  the  most  efficient  superintendent  that  the 
Sunday  school  of  that  historic  church  has 
ever  had.  I  am  certain  that  the  effects  of  his 
work  in  that  church  still  live  in  our  midst. 
His  clearness  of  thought,  and  his  striking,  yet 
not  spectacular,  way  of  presenting  any  sub- 
ject I  have  seldom  seen  equaled. 

While  Mr.  Holmes,  as  we  knew  him,  was  a 
most  forceful  man,  yet  he  had  such  a  winsome, 
cheerful  way  about  him  that  I  never  knew  of 
his  having  alienated  any  worker  in  the  varied 
phases  of  his  activities.  He  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  enthusing  others  and  making  them 
coworkers  with  himself.  Truly  it  was  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  known  Dr.  Holmes  and  counted 
him  as  one's  friend,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  life 
has  been  enriched  through  his. 

After  the  establishment  of  The  Westminster 
it  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me  to  read 
liis  expositions  of  the  Sunday  school  lessons 
in  that  paper,  and  I  have  never  read  one  with- 
out being  made  to  feel  that  I  could  see  and 
hear  the  man  in  the  expressions  on  the  printed 
page. 

"One  of  My  Heroes'* 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

NONE  OF  US  realize  how  near  the  border 
line  of  another  world  we  may  be 
living.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met 
Dr.  Holmes  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  death 
of  his  grandson,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
he  had  very  good  prospects  of  many  more 
years  of  active  service.  The  next  I  heard  his 
life's  work  was  ended. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  him  to  be  granted 
the  opportunity  of  laboring  actively  at  his 
wonted  task  to  the  very  last. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  one  of  my  heroes.  I  liked 
him  because  he  did  not  lie  down  before  dif- 
ficulties, but  had  the  courage  to  make  use  of 
them  as  stepping  stones  to  larger  usefulness. 
He  did  not  even  permit  age  to  affect  his 
mental  powers,  but  used  time  itself  as  a  grind- 
stone to  keep  his  mental  tools  in  fine  working 
order. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  called  him  friend. 

The  Confidence  of  His  Neighbors 

By  Lewis  E.  Lyon,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


VERY  SOON  after  he  entered  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn 
of  1865  I  became  acquainted  with  Rich 
nrd  S.  Holmes,  meeting  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  chapel  of  old  First  Presbyterian  church 
at  prayer  meeting  on  a  Thursday  evening.  His 
splendid  tenor  voice  awakened  an  immediate 
interest  in  him  and  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  young  stranger  who  had  come  to  our  city. 

Soon  he  joined  the  choir  of  First  church, 
whose  congregation  was  then  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hawley,  and  this  was 
his  church  home  for  many  years.  On  account 
of  trouble  with  his  eyesight  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  well  defined  plans  for  entering  the 
ministry  before  the  time  came  for  graduation. 
He  soon  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
of  our  business  men,  and  highly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  was  also  largely 
interested  in  helping  to  build  up  the  Auburn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  put  it  on  a  substantial  busi- 
ness basis.  Mr.  Holmes  about  this  time  be- 
canje  the  superintendent  of  First  church  Sun 
day  school,  which  prospered  greatly  under  his 
.guidance  and  enthusiastic  labors. 

Leaving  active  business  for  several  years, 


Mr.  Holmes  was  the  efficient  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Auburn  high  school.  Re- 
tiring from  that  position  he  became  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Wagon 
Company,  a  position  he  held  for  several  years. 
About  the  time  he  resigned  from  this  position. 
Dr.  Vincent  of  Chautauqua  fame  engaged  his 
services,  making  him  professor  of  languages 
at  the  summer  school  at  Chautauqua.  This 
position  he  held  until  he  decided  to  enter  the 
active  ministry  and  was  ordained  in  1887. 

To  the  many  residents  of  Auburn  who  knew 
Mr.  Holmes  during  the  time  he  lived  here 
a  sorrow  has  come  that  we  shall  see  him  no 
more.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  splendid 
record  of  manly  achievement  and  high  Chris- 
tian character  and  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  lived,  and  faithfulness  to  the  Saviour 
whom  he  loved. 

Funeral  of  Dr.  Holmes 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes,  cor- 
responding editor  of  The  Continent,  took  place 
in  Philadelphia  Sept.  9.  The  services  consisted 
of  prayer  at  the  home  by  Dr.  W.  P.  White 
and  the  following  exercises  at  Walnut  Street 
church :  Invocation  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Roberts ;  reading  of  Scripture  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Henry ;  hymn  by  the  choir,  "Jesus, 
Saviour,  Pilot  Me" ;  address  by  Dr.  Roberts ; 
prayer  by  Dr.  John  L.  Scott ;  hymn  by  the 
choir,  "Immanuel's  Land"  ;  benediction  by  Rev. 
John  T.  Faris.  Honorary  pallbearers  were 
Messrs.  Best,  Ellis  and  Williamson,  editors  of 
The  Continent ;  Elders  Dubois,  Field  and  Har- 
ris of  Walnut  Street  church  ;  Benjamin  Thaw 
of  Pittsburg  and  W.  C.  Kimball  of  New  York. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  ministers  of 
presbytery  present. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Roberts  was  founded  on 
II.  Timothy  4:7-8,  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight."  He  found  expressed  in  it  "three  primal 
elements  in  a  life  of  true  service  to  mankind 
for  Jesus'  sake — courage,  perseverance  and 
fidelity,"  and  these  he  showed  to  have  been 
remarkably  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Holmes.  Certain  features  of  his  character  and 
ife  work,  as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  as  a  pastor, 
preacher,  presbyter  and  editor  were  clearly, 
concisely  and  faithfully  set  forth,  showing  him 
to  have  been  "a  simple-hearted,  clear-sighted 
Christian  man  who  sought  in  all  of  life  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good." 

The  last  article  from  his  pen,"  said  Dr. 
Roberts,  "was  one  entitled  'God's  Hero,'  pub- 
ished  in  The  Continent  of  Sept.  s,  the  day 
on  which  the  writer  departed  this  life.  The 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs  read  as  fol 
lows :  'General  William  Booth — of  him  it  is 
safe  to  write,  as  was  written  of  Enoch  ages 
ago,  "He  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him."  "Dead,"  says  the  rushing 
world.  "Not  dead,"  makes  answer  a  vast  host 
which  knows  that  this  man  was  a  spirit,  and 
that  spirits  never  die.  He  is  gone,  but  his  work 
remains.  He  is  gone,  but  his  life  has  not 
That  will  go  on  and  on  while  spiritual  cur- 
rents flow.  He  is  gone  not  because  he  is  dead 
but  because  he  was  the  latter  day  Enoch.  He 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  because 
God  had  taken  him.' 

"No  more  than  William  Booth  is  Richard 
Sill  Holmes  dead.  His  work  abides,  and  also 
his  life.    He,  too,  was  one  of  God's  heroes. 

The  interment  was  in  West  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery,  just  beyond  the  city  line. 

W.  P.  White 


and  frequently  we  arrange  social  gatherings,  so 
that  our  girls  may  meet  them  and  form  ac- 
quaintances, which  often  develop  into  real  love 
matches.  They  are  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  life  companions,  and  thus  are  established 
happy  Christian  homes,  which  are  doing  much 
toward  the  uplifting  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

"Now  it  is  time  for  evening  vespers  and  the 
girls  have  asked  the  privilege  of  an  extra  half 
hour  of  music  tonight.  They  want  to  hear 
some  of  your  own  songs,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy  hearing  them  sing  our  old  familiar 
hymns,"  concluded  the  principal  as  the  gong 
was  sounded  and  all  passed  into  the  great 
assembly  hall.  "This  is  the  piano  which  was 
given  to  us  by  a  generous  girls'  club  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  little  bird  has  told  me  that  you 
are  both  excellent  musicians,  so  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  rare  treat." 

Ruth  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  began 
to  play  softly  some  pretty  songs  which  the 
girls  had  learned  in  the  high  school  across 
the  seas.  The  students  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  singing,  though  they  could  not 
understand  the  words. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  girls  have  a  favorite 
hymn  or  two  which  they  would  like  to  have  us 
sing  for  them,"  suggested  Leona.  And  when 
'Jesus  Loves  Me,"  "Precious  Jewels,"  "I  Love 
to  Tell  the  Story,"  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the 
River"  and  "God  Be  with  You  Till  We  Meet 
Again"  were  sung  by  request  the  students 
listened  with  even  greater  pleasure,  because 
they  knew  both  words  and  music,  and  finally 
the  students  rose  in  a  body  and  sung  in  their 
own  language  the  same  beautiful  hymns. 

One  of  the  senior  girls  then  stepped  forward 
quietly  and  began  the  evening  service,  reading 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John.  When  the 
reading  was  concluded  all  heads  were  rever- 
ently bowed  as  the  Chinese  maiden  thanked 
the  Heavenly  Father  for  bringing  into  their 
midst  the  dear  sisters  from  far  away  America. 
While  they  still  bowed  quietly  in  their  seats 
they  sung  together  very  softly  "Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds,"  and  each  felt  that,  after  all. 
the  world  is  very  small  and  that  close  indeed 
is  the  bond  which  binds  the  hearts  of  all  who 
love  the  Master  and  are  striving  to  be  an  honor 
to  him  day  by  day. 


Glimpses  of  Chinese  Girl  Life 

{Continued  from  page  1320) 
are  several  things  I  want  to  tell  you,"  said 
Miss  Miller.  "You  see  that  every  one  of  our 
sixty  students  has  unbound  feet.  We  do  not 
make  this  compulsory,  but  while  the  girls  are 
attending  the  country  schools  and  preparing 
to  come  here  every  influence  is  used  to  bring 
about  this  change,  and  now  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  to  find  a  Christian  student  with  the  'lily 
feet.' 

"Some  of  the  girls  are  from  heathen  homes 
and  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  heathen  men 
We  cannot  break  the  engagements,  but  we 
strive  to  lead  these  girls  into  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  and  a  close  communion  with  th 
Master ;  and  many  of  our  students  have  been 
the  means  of  leading  not  only  their  own  fami 
lies  but  their  entire  village  into  Christianity 

"You  know  we  have  here  in  our  city  a  boys 
high  school,  also  a  university  for  young  men 


Calendar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 

South  Dakota — Brookings,  Oct.  3,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

(S.    S.    Institute    at    9    a.    m.    same  day; 

Women's  Synodical  Missionary  Society  next 

day  at  9  a.  m.) 
Michigan — -Saginaw  First,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Oklahoma — Enid,  Oct.  i,  7 130  p.  m. 

Preshyterial  Meetings 

Aberdeen — Raymond,  Oct.  i,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Alton — Litchfield,  Sept.  24,  2:30  p.  m. 
Carlisle — Spring  Run,  Sept.  24,  7  p.  m. 
Cedar  Rapids — Mechanicsville,  Sept.  24,  2  p.  m. 
Chester — Avondale,  Sept.  24,  9  :3o  a.  m. 
Chillicothe — Kingston,  Sept.  30,  7 :3o  p.  m. 
Corning — Bedford,  Sept.  24,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Duluth — Glen  Avon,  Sept.  24,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ebenezer — Sharpsburg,  Sept.  30,  7  p.  ni. 
Elizabeth — Cranford,  Oct.  i,  10  a.  m. 
Emporia — Burlington,  Sept.  24,  8  p.  m. 
Genesee — Byron,  Sept.  23,  2  =30  p.  m. 
Helena — Deer  Lodge,  Oct.  3,  2  p.  m. 
Huntingdon — Coalport,  Sept.  30,  7 :3o  p.  m. 
Lima — Middlepoint,  Sept.  23,  7  130  p.  m. 
Monmouth — Perrineville,  Sept.  24,  10  a.  m. 
New  Brunswick — Lambertville,  Sept.  24,  10:15. 
New  Castle — Port  Deposit,  Oct.  i,  2:30  p.  m. 
Olympia — Tacoma  Bethany,  Sept.  24,  7  :3o. 
Solomon — Sylvan  Grove,  Oct.  i,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Spokane — Gifford,   Sept.   24,   7 :30   p.  m. 
St.  Louis — Nelson,  Sept.  23,  8  p.  m. 
Tulsa — Tulsa  First,  Sept.  24,  2  p.  m. 
Union — Forest  Hill,  Sept.  23,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Utica — Boonville,  Sept.  30,  3  :30  p.  m. 
Walla  Walla — College  Place,  Sept.  26,  7  :3o. 
Wenatchee — Seattle  First,  Oct.  i,  9:30  a.  m. 
Westminster — Quarryville     Union,     Sept.  23, 
7  :3o  p.  m. 

Winona — Claremont,  Oct.  i,  7:30  p.  m. 
Calls 

Montana — Anaconda :  J.  Marion  Ross. 
Nebraska — Raymond  :  Jesse  C.  Wilson,  accepts ; 

Alexandria :  Walter  N.  Gillis. 
New  Jersey — Belvidere  Second :  Harry  Nesbit, 

Bayonne. 

Resignations 
Montana — Bozeman  :  J.  Marion  Ross. 


Bradford  Horton 


Dr.  Holmes  had 
looked  forward 
with  eagerness  to 
the  publication  of  this  story, 
not  only  because  it  was  a 
creation  into  which  he  had 
put  his  heart,  but  because  it 
was  to  be  printed  anony- 
mously. The  plan  to  test 
the  cleverness  of  his 


MAN 


script  to  be  prob- 
ably the  best 
work  of  fiction 
bearing  Dr.  Holmes's  name 
as  author.  It  is  a  simple  tale, 
but  with  a  plot  which  holds 
interest  throughout;  and  the 
humor  and  pathos,  comedy 
and  heart  tragedy  that  enter 
into  it  make  it  a 


readers  in  discover-  BY  THE  LATE  story  that  will  com- 
ing the  identity  ^  jj  ^  mend  itself 
of  the  author  ap-     ivll^  Jrli\lvlJ     strongly  to  all 

pealed  to  qjj  y  UOT  IV/TPTQ  ^'^^  enjoy 
that   sense     oll^i^    JTl W-L/iVlll/O  wholesome 

of    humor  fiction. 

which  was  always  character-     Bradford  Horton  is  not  a 


istic  of  him.  It  was  a  pleas- 
antry which  would  harm  no 
one,  and  which  would  be  en- 
joyable if  it  could  mystify  for 
a  time  at  least  those  who  had 
long  read  the  doctor's  writ- 
ings and  who  mav.sometimes 

1  1     SoarksMariouE  tjaul^ 

have  dt  1205  springfi^^'i  av^  can  t 
fool  me."  But,  alas!  the 
genial  doctor  was  not  fated 
to  enjoy  his  joke.  Our  read- 
ers, however,  will  find  real 
enjoyment  in  the  story  itself, 
which  is  thought  by  those 
who  have  read  the  manu- 


hero  plucked  from  the  ro- 
mantic ages,  nor  an  effem- 
inate lover  whom  nobody  in 
these  days  expects  to  find  in 
real  life.  You  want  to  shake 
hands  with  him  and  make 
friends  right  at  the  start. 
And  of  course  you  want  to 
ask  some  questions  about 
certain  matters  on  which  the 
earlier  chapters  are  reticent 
— but  they  are  for  the  story 
to  answer  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  Don't  fail  to 
begin  with  the  first  chapter. 
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The  Continent 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

PennBylvania 


B 

For 

Young 

Women 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-vrork;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
NormaJ  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  vyiih 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER.  Ph.D..  Presid-nt.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate. 


Illinois 


BUNKER    HILL    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Ohriatian  Honsehold  Lile.  Thorongh  Training.  Moderate  Coat,  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  BODY,  SfIND  AND  SPIRIT.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  CHARACTER 
BUIIiDING.     Open  year  around.     Let  us  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  your  boy. 

A.ddres*     ItOREN     O.     8A.eE,     Principal,     H  IT  N  K  E  K     HIl,!..  fLL.IWOI8 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  lllth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  GEOH*iE  i..  BI A.C;K.I NTUsU,  Pres. 


Tennessee 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ashville,  Tennessee 


Ward  Seminary  N 

bstablished  1865.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses,  Nuive  French  and  German  teachers.  College  Preparation. 
Certificate  to  Smith,  Vassar,  etc.  Conservatory  oi  Music— nine  teachers,  eijht  with  best  European  training. 
Expression,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science  under  specialists  Outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health  record.  City 
•dvanlaies.    175  boarding  pupib     For  catalogue,  address  J.  D.  BLiAIVrOIV.  I_,I_,.0..  Prest. 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

iUSKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

N.  8.,  PlttsbarKh,  Pa. 

Founded  by  the  General  Assembly,  1825 
A  complete  modem  theological  curriculum,  with  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Graduate  courses  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  leading  to  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.,  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Exceptional  library  facilities— 34,000  volumes.  A 
new  dormitory,  equipped  with  latest  modem  Improvements, 
including  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  social  hall.  Is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Next  term  opens  Sept.  17,  ial2.  For 
Information  apply  to  Pres.  Jambs  A.  Kklso,  Ph.D.,  D.D 

Minnesota 

ONLY  PR£SBY1£K1A^ 

"COLLEGE  FOR  WOMET^T 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Complete  classical  And  scientific  course^ 
giving  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees.  Depti 
in  Bible  Study  and  Missions,  Home  Bee 
nomlcs.  Art,  MoBlo.  Bxpreesion.  Academy 
with  4  years  preparatory  tor  college 
■eautltul,  healthful    location.    WriU   for  cataloc 


ALBERT 
LEA 


BBSOEN.  President 

Kansas 

Oswego  College 

Oswego,  iCansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  womeD 

Wisconsin 


St.  John's- 


-Military  Academy 

Is  t/raAmMig  boys  for  life,  eliminating  all  educational 
tads,  it  gives  the  boy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
American  citizenship.  Preparation  for  business 
and  college.  Send  for  catalogue. 

»r.  8.  T.  SMYTHE,  President 
Box  No.  16,  DeUfieU,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 
CUcsfo  Office,  1515  Masonic  Temple,  Tel.  Central  3902 


AN  OUTING  AT  OLIVET  CAMP 

DnrInK  September  and  October,  the  finest  part  of  the 
season.  Is  just  what  you  need  to  fix  you  up  for  the  winter's 
work.  Special  attention  given  to  convalescents.  Tents 
and  Cottages  with  heat,  housekeeping  privileges,  or 
dining  room  service.  Prices  moderate.  Write  JOHN  M. 
HESTENES,  Olivet  Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

HISS  SADIE  H.  DAVISON,  Principal,  Beaver  Dam,  WiKonsia 

rTpon  college 

RIPON  ;:  WISCONSIN 
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PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


The 
Trade  Mark 

on  Spoons.  Etc.,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Qnallty 


O  /i  Rogers- 
1 /  Bros: 


EOUCATIONAIi 


New  York 


Union 
Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  Street 
New  York  City 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

The  Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  In  the 
Chapel  on  Thursday,  September  26,  at  4  o'clock, 
by  the  Kev.  Professor  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D:,- 
on  "The  Religious  Opportunity  of  the  Present 
Social  Awakening." 


Nbw  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited 


IlItnotB 


16  Free  Courses 


'Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
"Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^Public  Performance  and  others, 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILLIKIN 


'ging,^— 
16  in  all^tl- 

rvatopy^ 


Conservatory 
of  Music 

ONE  ©F  THE  eorNTRY'8  BEST 
The  James  Milllkia  University 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  etc.. 
Is  extremely  low  In  cost  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  completely  equipped.  Catalog. 
H.  H.  KAE0FEB,  Director  Decatur,  lUinoli 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training-  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  including  large  chil- 
dren's, insane,andcontaglousdepartmentB,tbe  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lying  in 
Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  institutions 
Practical  course  in  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt    607  HONnBTD  STRBITllT,  OHTCAGO 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Olinoi* 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  O.  ei^SHTN,  K.  BT.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   irOBl.S  "Woodstock,  III.  ' 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wiiere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
tha  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWy.  President. 

Tennesaee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  FoBltlveChrlstianiniluences.  Bxpenses  reason- 
able. Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Grat,  D.  D.,  Greenevllle,  Tenn. 

Ohio 

5>^^WESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?$SSS^6  ?^^% 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  »timulatin«  Ufe  for  thouehtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres ;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  DomesUc  Science.  Outdoor  AthUUcs ;  Oym- 
nanium.   Il.'astrated  literature  on  request, 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 
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Mail  for  residents  of  Hart- 
HrOUn^  tbC  ley  hall   one  of  the  dorml- 

tones  of  Columbia  Univer- 
St?OP  sity,  is  put  in  pigeonholes 

with  a  glass  front,  just  as 
it  is  in  a  country  post  office.  Each  student 
has  a  numbered  box  corresponding  to  the  room 
occupied,  and  this  little  box  is  the  best  friend 
every  new  student  has.  Even  graduate  stu- 
dents whose  four  years  in  college  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  eliminated  the  pangs  of  home- 
sickness rejoice  over  a  familiar  postmark. 

There  is  a  box  the  fourth  row  from  the 
bottom  and  the  second  from  the  manager's 
door  which  nearly  had  a  hole  looked  through 
it  a  few  years  ago.  This  may  or  may  not  tell 
something  of  the  Around-the-Shop  Man,  but 


he  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  he  still  likes  to 
receive  letters.  This  box  in  New  York  is 
similar  to  others  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Wooster, 
in  Cedar  Rapids  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
college  towns. 

Into  these  communities  thousands  of  young 
people  are  now  getting  adjusted  to  new  environ- 
ment. Protected  as  they  may  be  by  the  in- 
fluences of  a  Christian  college,  the  home  re- 
straints are  loosened.  How  to  project  from  the 
parental  roof  the  influence  of  father  and  mother 
is  the  serious  study  of  a  multitude  of  parents. 
College  life  means  change ;  it  means  oppor- 
tunity to  sway  the  future  of  the  young  man  or 
woman. 

Suppose  into  the  room  of  each  college  student 
The  Continent  should  come  every  week,  fra- 


grant with  memories  that  it  is  the  same  paper 
which  for  years  has  been  on  father's  table  at 
home.  The  influence  cannot  be  measured,  and 
the  mere  investment  of  $2.50  in  the  life  train- 
ing of  the  son  or  daughter  is  very  small. 

This  suggestion  of  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  is  not  en- 
tirely selfish.  You  can  send  this  copy  to  your 
child  away  from  home — and  many  people  do 
this — but  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  send- 
ing the  paper  is  its  regularity.  We  can  send  it 
each  week  with  greater  ease  than  you,  to  whom 
a  newspaper  wrapper  may  not  be  convenient. 
We  will  not  forget  it,  nor  will  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  cause  us  to  overlook  it. 

Better  tell  us  to  send  it  for  six  month  at 
least — only  $1.25 — and  write  the  letter  before 
you  forget  it. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 

SOUTH  AMERICA  "rS^pZ^cToSi 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

Instructive  records  of  rec<=nt  travel  in  South  American  Repub'ics 
by  the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.  Cloth,  gilt  tov,  map,  12mo,%2. 00 net;  postpaid  i^2. 16 

SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES 

By  CHARLES  E.  WHITE,  M.  A.  I.  A. 

An  authoritative  work  on  housebuilding  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
houseowner.   Illustrated  with  more  than  150  halftones  and  250  line 
cuts.                                      Cloth,  gilt  top,  8vo,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2  22 

NOTABLE  N 

EW  NOVELS 

LONDON  LAVENDER 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

A  particularly  beautiful  novel  in  the  usual  charming  and  distinctly 
original  vein  of  this  well-known  author. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.35  net;  postpaid  $1.47 

DONT  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP 

By  C.  S.  WOOD 

A  war  story  of  1812  which  will  wake  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  stirring  history  of  this  country. 

Illustrated,  decorated  covers,  12mo,  $t  25  net;  postpaid  $1.37 

INTERESTING  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE 

By  DR.  GEORGE  A.  BARTON, 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

A  work  which  will  provoke  thought  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
the  problems  of  the  present  time.  Cloth,  l2mo,  f2.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35 

JESUS 

By  DR.  GEORGE  HOLLEY  GILBERT 

Author  of  "The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  etc. 

A  discussion  in  Dr.  Gilbert's  thoughtful  and  instructive  vein  of  the 
historical  and  legendary  life  of  Jesus. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25  net;  pastpaid$1.35 

A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel 
from  the  earliest  times  to  135  B.  C. 

By  HENRY  THATCHER  FOWLER  {Brou>n  VniV.) 

The  first  work  in  English  to  present  the  orderly  development  of 
Israel's  thought  from  its  genes.s.     Cloth,  8vo,  $2  25  net;  ptsipaid  $2.42 

A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion 

By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College 

A  systematic  presentation   of  views  on   the   nature  of  re- 
ligion as  a  type  of  human  behavior. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2  00  net;  postpaid  $2.1'^ 

Pubiuhed                    MACMILLAN  COMPANY  '^Ntl^irr- 

There's  a  ''foreign 
problem" 
out  in  the  country,  too 


If  you  have  not  turned  off 
from  the  main  highways 
of  travel  you  may  not 
realize  that  in  many  sec- 
tions the  farms  and  small 
villages  have  a  population 
largely  of  foreign  birth. 


Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary 


has  sent  many  qualified  ministers  out  into  this 
field  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  people  in  their 
own  tongues  and  to  help  Americanize  them. 
We  could  send  more  if  we  had  more  endowment. 
We  have  the  men.  The  Presbyterians  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  money.  Help  us  to  get  together. 
Let  us  describe  our  work  to  you.  Address  Pres- 
ident C.  M.  Steffens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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Household  Linens 
At  **The  Linen  Store" 

Many  of  our  shipments  for  Fall  trade  i] 
have  arrived  and  our  assortment  of  the 
following  lines  of  housekeeping  goods 
will  be  found  fresh  and  complete  : 


Table  Cloths  and  Napkins. 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 
Towels  and  Bed  Linens. 
Fancy  Bed  Linens. 
Bed  Coverings. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St,  N.  Y. 
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OHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Out  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authoritalive  Guide  on  Church  beating.  ^^.^^ ^ 
Givesvaluable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin- ^^"^^3  I 
ishes.  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements,  m 
Pews,  Pulpit  Fnrnlttire.  S.  S.  Seating  ! 

American  Seating  Company  ■ 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGOl 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT 

•©arrg  "Cm.  5oneg 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 

Geo*  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

But  al  OT    t  f\1  HQ    mifX  6orrnioii4«M> 

Rthrtncn.      wl.  L\J\J lOt  IVJV.*.  goU<lt<i) 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Glob«  Furniture  Co.,Lid.,10  Park  Place,Nor1hvllle,Mich. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANO   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  A.KT8  AND  CKA.FT8,  Parlor 
Organs.  8  sizes.  Prices  «10.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt..  Granville,  O. 

fiftemodal  XKHinbows 

Beautiful  In  deslrn,  highest  quality  In  materials,  be;* 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  PresDj 
terlan  churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  yo'i> 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  lor  partlculaie 

FJ.ANAGAN  4  BIFOENWEG  CO..     CHICAGO.  ILLINO'J 

Stereoptlcon*  and  Mo v- 
Inic    Picture  Machine*. 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Reli- 
gious. Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  In  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanterns*  and 
slides  rented.   C.  M.  Stebblns,  1028  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


A  Dinner  Under  the  Poplar 

[See  The  Continent's  Cover  Page] 

There's  a  suggestion  of  rural  quiet  and 
peace  in  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  The 
Continent  this  week.  Uncle  Jim  with  his 
pail  of  feed  is  far  removed  from  the  smoke 
and  grime  of  factories  and  the  toil  and 
hustle  of  the  city.  Under  the  graceful 
poplar  tree  whose  leaves  the  wind  rustles 
softly,  the  farm  yard  family  gratefully  eats 
its  dinner  without  attention  to  the  pho- 
tographer. The  chickens  and  turkeys  give 
promise  of  substantial  creature  comforts  in 
the  days  to  come,  but  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  remind  everyone  who  was  raised 
on  the  farm  of  the  nightly  hunt  for  stray 
eggs  and  the  care  the  young  turkeys  were 
to  the  women  folks.  The  generous  brim 
of  the  hat  which  all  but  shades  the  features 
of  the  farmer  tells  of  broiling  sun  on  har- 
vest fields  when  the  fruit  of  the  acres  was 
on  its  way  to  the  granary.  The  spirit  of 
independence  and  adaptation  to  personal 
convenience  is  shown  in  the  farmer's  full 
beard,  the  patched  knee  and  frayed  pockets 
of  his  trousers.  What  do  these  things 
matter  where  nature  is  free  and  man  seems 
as  he  is.?  John  Kabel,  the  well-known 
photographer,  obtained  this  picture  for 
The  Continent. 


OHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


BLYMYER^] 
CHURCH  MTi 
KXjXjIS.  TXLLSWHY. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


mmnoTmBEiM 

UWUTU,  KOSI  Tm= 
'ABLl,  L0WX2  niCl. 
OttSmiCATAIXIOUl 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Mads  ohIt  of  best  seleoted  Copper  and  Eut 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rloh 
,tone  and  durability.  Write  for  oataloffue. 
■.  W.  TARDCZSn  CO.  Fnp'r  Batk.;.  B«ll  ronadry 
(■•tab.  18*1).  &&9  &  Smw4  BL,  CtHCniH.lTI,  O. 


^^^k   Swset  Tone 
ELLS  ^Mt^'DlrablS"' 

FOR  CHURCH    ^^^k  rZ 
AND  SCHOOL   ^^^^^    Catalooue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE.  MICH. 


gpWLDEN 


MENEELYBELLCO 

TROV.  N.Y.ANO 
177  BROADWAY.N  Y.CITY. 


MENEELY  &  CO«  «*TiRvuiT 


The  Old  Reliable  fCHURCH. 
Meneely  Foundry.  CHIME. 

Establlsbed  ISCHOOL 
im'.i  M  years  ago  |&  OTHER 


BELLS 


iBBELLS 

Aik  for  CaUlofne  and  Special  DonatieD  Plan  No.  2S 

ESTABLiaMID  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBOHO.  OHIO 

BELLS 


Church  t 
Chime 
Peat 

Memorial  Bells  a  Specialty. 
HeSkui.  B.I1  rouodrr  Ci>.,Bmltimar.,JId..0.8.>- 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 

HttumabU  tampUg  maiUd  to  pTo»pect\v*  purefmstra. 

THE  BIGLO  W  &  MATH  CO. ,  Hew  York  or  Chicarc 

Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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The  Moral  Note  of  the  Current  Campaign 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago  the  commonest  complaint  of 
idealists  against  American  politics  was  the  insensibility 
of  American  voters  to  moral  issues.  Thirty  years  earlier 
the  whole  nation  had  been  a-quiver  over  questions  that  appealed 
te  some  of  the  finest  moral  enthusiasms  of  the  human  soul.  Hosts 
of  men  were  lifted  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  times  into  hero- 
isms and  sacrifices  worthy  of  apostles  and  crusaders. 

In  contrast,  the  sag  afterwards  into  sordidness  and  cynicism  was 
dismal.  No  wonder  high-minded  men,  recalling  the  passionate  de- 
votion of  the  civil  war  period  to  ideals  of  liberty  and  human  rights, 
were  discouraged  almost  to  despair  when  voters  no  longer  seemed 
to  take  account  of  anything  beyond  their  own  selfish  advantage,  and 
party  leaders  professed  no  higher  purpose  than  to  win  the  game  by 
whatever  artifice  would  serve. 

Insult,  indeed,  accumulated  on  injury  when  the  most  successful 
politicians  of  the  period  brazenly  sneered  at  the  very  idea  that 
the  electorate  of  the  United  States  could  ever  be  swayed  by  moral 
considerations.  Thousands  will  remember  yet  the  insolence  with 
which  the  most  brilliant  senator  of  his  time  scoffed  at  all  moralities 
with  the  ugly  gibe :  "The  ten  commandments  have  no  application  to 
political  life  in  this  country.  The  purification  of  politics  is  an 
iridescent  dream." 

Amid  such  a  condition  men  who  still  believed  that  only  "righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation"  sighed  in  the  depths  of  their  souls : 

"O  for  the  day  when  the  American  people  will  once  more  re- 
spond to  moral  ideals !"  , 

•i" 

That  prayer  the  year  1912  recalls.  Today  it  is  fulfilled  in  our 
ears.   The  hope  of  twenty-five  years  ago  has  come  to  pass. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  political  campaign  of  the 
year  igi2  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  electorate  of  the  republic  to 
moral  issues. 

The  moral  heights  of  a  half  century  ago  have  been  climbed  again. 
The  radical  moral  idea  that  the  people  must  first  of  all  do  right  for 
and  by  one  another,  no  matter  whether  business  prospers  and 
parties  win  or  not,  begins  to  dominate  once  more  the  political  think- 
ing of  the  typical  American. 

The  potent  note  to  command  voters  today,  as  the  pohticians  have 
already  come  to  recognize,  is  an  appeal  to  their  conceptions  of  fair 
play,  just  chances  and  fearless  loyalty  to  right. 

Platforms  and  stump  speeches  have  not  abandoned  the  old  ma- 
terialism wholly;  there  is  still  argument  to  attract  the  self-seeking. 
But  above  all  this  stands  clear  one  significant  fact : 

The  party  leaders  of  the  present  year  are  each  and  all  counting 
for  their  hopes  of  victory  on  their  ability  to  convince  the  people  that 
their  respective  candidates  represent  the  best  expectation  of  cleaner, 
fairer,  squarer,  more  wholesome  life  in  the  land. 

This  eagerness  of  today's  politicians  to  strengthen  themselves  in 
those  moral  appeals  that  their  predecessors  spurned  is  but  a  sign 
of  the  spirit  which  their  sensitive  ears  discover  in  the  heartbeat 
of  popular  sentiment. 

The  current  of  public  feeling  today  carries  in  solution  a  yet 
uncrystallized  but  a  real  and  true  longing  that  America  shall  be 
the  home  not  only  of  the  brave  and  free  but  of  the  good,  the  noble, 
the  helpful  and  the  unselfish. 


It  is  a  mighty  thing  to  take  courage  over — that  the  old  grossness 
and  stolidity  no  longer  remain  to  be  bewailed,  but  the  promise  of 
an  epoch  of  everything  better  can  be  felt  everywhere. 

Yet  rejoicing  for  that  great  phenomenon  cannot  safely  go  un- 
mingled  with  much  caution  and  precaution.  A  time  like  this,  so  full 
of  possibilities  for  renovation  in  the  thinking  and  practice  of  the 
people,  is  also  so  perilous  with  the  opposite  possibility — the  dissi- 
pation of  splendid  purposes  in  trifling  imitations  of  reform. 

The  big  danger  of  1912  is  the  danger  that  these  good  impulses 
visible  in  the  national  campaign  will  be  frittered  away  in  tinkering 
at  one  or  another  superficial  incident  of  evil  without  ever  getting 
down  to  the  cure  of  underlying  causes  of  wrong  and  corruption. 

Always  when  these  great  waves  of  moral  revival  sweep  over  a 
people,  there  arise — more  particularly  in  a  democracy — men  who 
eagerly  profess  their  own  conversion  to  the  higher  sentiments  that 
they  find  spreading  among  the  masses. 

Ambitious  politicians,  when  the  tide  runs  toward  good  morals, 
are  as  ready  to  profess  lofty  purposes  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
advancement  as  their  predecessors  were  ready  to  sneer  at  decency 
when  the  popular  tide  seemed  to  be  running  the  other  way. 

Should  it  be  guided  by  such  insincerity,  the  awakening  soul  of 
political  morality  can  only  be  led  away  into  a  wilderness  of  sham. 
Disgusted  there  with  the  trickery  they  suffer,  the  people  are  certain 
ere  long  to  turn  back  to  the  old  mirages  of  things  to  get  and  gain. 

Worse  yet  is  the  peril  of  contaminating  the  courage  of  a  high 
ideal  with  the  practical  cowardice  which,  finding  some  evils  too 
deeply  intrenched  to  be  assaulted  with  safety,  contents  itself  with 
making  a  mighty  demonstration  against  other  evils  not  likely  to 
stir  so  fierce  a  resistance. 

Such  turning  aside  may  achieve  for  a  time  some  notable  suc- 
cesses proud  to  record;  yet  for  its  inherent  fear  and  compromise 
makes  a  grim  tragedy  of  failure  in  the  long  run. 

In  these  now  passing  circumstances  there  seem  signs  that  many 
who  are  vehement  and  eager  to  attack  commercial  monopoly,  indus- 
trial exploitation  and  political  malpractice  do  not  dare  go  on  to 
grapple  with  deeper  and  more  serious  ills — in  the  debaucheries  at- 
tendant on  th^  liquor  traffic,  the  subtle  corrosions  of  racial  hatred, 
the  debasement  of  domestic  sanctities  through  divorce  and  polyg- 
amy, the  honeycombing  rot  of  young  manhood  and  destruction  of 
young  womanhood  by  police-protected  vice  in  the  great  cities,  and 
many  another  problem  a  thousand  times  graver  than  those  that 
cheap-and-easy  reformers  assault  with  many  quixotic  flourishes. 

A  leadership  strong  enough  and  sincere  enough  not  to  balk  at 
any  hill  of  difficulty — thorough  enough,  too,  to  get  at  the  root  of 
immoralities  which  it  assails — is  the  absolutely  necessary  condition 
for  realizing  the  power  of  righteousness  in  this  mighty  wave  of 
moral  intent  now  surging  to  flood  among  the  American  people. 

If  the  moral  movement  of  the  hour  has  any  less  leadership  than 
that,  it  will  ebb  away  into  another  epoch  of  materialism  such  as 
went  before  it. 

The  trust  of  patriots  can  only  be  that  the  God  who  drew  in  this 
tide  from  out  the  boundless  deep  of  the  souls  of  men  will  give 
also  a  leader  able  to  ride  its  flood. 
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Political  Activities  of  the  Week 

The  chief  of  the  numerous  managers  of  the  Progressive  cam- 
paign, Senator  Dixon  of  Montana,  has  made  a  statement  marked 
by  both  frankness  and  discernment  to  the  effect  that,  after  touring 
the  country  extensively,  he  estimates  that  some  2,000,000  voters  are 
still  seeking  light  on  the  presidency  and  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  for  whom  they  shall  vote.  Commenting  on  this,  a  leading 
independent  newspaper  finds  it  most  encouraging,  as  indicating  that 
an  increasing  number  of  American  voters  have  ceased  to  be  slaves 
to  blind  partisanship,  but  are  intelhgently  and  conscientiously  will- 
ing to  vote  for  good  men  and  sound  principles,  after  hearing 
from  "all  sides." 

In  ininois  voters  who  are  members  of  churches  or  opposed  to  the 
liquor  element  in  politics  have  been  asked  by  the  state  branch  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  to  refrain  from  making  a  final  choice  among 
the  candidates  for  the  governorship  until  the  league  has  issued  a 
statement  of  definitely  based  advice  on  the  subject — a  request  which 
was  indorsed  by  the  Chicago  ministers'  association. 

But  if  any  American  citizen  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  candidates.  President  Taft  has  kept  to  the 
dignified  and  pleasant  confines  of  his  summer  home  in  Beverly, 
leaving  John  M.  Harlan  of  Chicago  and  ex-Congressman  Adam 
Bede  of  Minnesota  to  represent  him  on  the  stump.  These  two  able 
orators  have  been  following  Colonel  Roosevelt  through  the  West, 
building  a  vigorous  "back  fire"  at  points  visited  by  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  promised  if  elected  to  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress  to  put  into  effect  his  party's  program  of  industrial  and 
social  legislation — the  "human  welfare"  planks  of  the  platform. 
But  his  most  startling  declaration  was  made  at  Denver  last  Thurs- 
day in  reply  to  questions  previously  propounded  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
is  campaigning  for  Governor  Wilson.  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out 
squarely  for  the  "recall"  of  presidents — as  well  as  other  officials — 
even  though  the  possibility  of  unseating  a  president  is  not  in  the 
Progressive  platform. 

Governor  Wilson  made  a  quick  trip  West  last  week  and  stirred 
up  considerable  enthusiasm.  Before  leaving  New  Jersey  he  took 
occasion  to  use  his  official  influence  to  check  lawlessness  and  vice 
in  the  city  of  Newark.  In  one  of  his  speeches  at  Minneapolis  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of  President  Taft  in  most  compli- 
mentary language,  saying:  "I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  of  personal 
respect  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  believe  any 
man  who  knows  the  facts  can  question  the  integrity  or  the  purpose 
of  the  man  who  now  presides  in  the  White  House.  H  he  has  got 
into  bad  company  it  is  no  fault  of  his." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Denver,  referring  to  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, accused  Governor  Wilson  of  stating  falsely  the  Progressive 
platform. 

The  regular  Republican  organization,  represented  by  the  national 
committee,  has  expelled  four  national  committeemen  and  accepted 
the  resignations  of  three  more  for  the  reason  that  they  were  aiding 
the  Progressive  movement  and  not  working  loj^ally  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft. 

Turks  and  Italians  Talk  Peace;  Blood  Still  Shed 

Peace  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  Turkish  and 
Italian  governments  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
in  Switzerland  gave  indications  the  first  of  the  week  of  .reaching 
a  definite  basis,  but  the  tentative  agreement  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
approved at  Constantinople.  The  Turks  have  in  days  past  shown 
themselves  masters  in  the  art  of  successful  delay,  but  their  habitual 
policy  of  procrastination  in  dealing  with  European  and  American 
diplomats  is  in  this  instance  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  Italian 
naval  and  military  sorties — although  these  attacks  have  not  recently 
been  notably  serious.  The  most  important  point  under  discussion 
by  the  envoys  has  been  a  financial  one,  as  to  whether  Italy  shall 
take  over  that  part  of  the  Turkish  national  debt  represented  by  the 
revenues  of  Libya,  the  Italians  having  announced  that  Turkish 
sovereignty  over  Libya  as  well  as  Tripoli  must  be  considered  as 
absolutely  ended;  nor  is  Italy  to  renounce  Cyrenaica  (or  Barca)  nor 
any  portion  of  that  North  African  region. 

Thus  far  Turkey  has  not  professed  to  be  disturbed  over  the  pro- 
posal of  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austrian  foreign  minister,  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  powers  should  "help"  Turkey  by  assuring  the 
gradual  autonomy  of  her  European  provinces,  nor  has  his  appeal 
to  "the  concert  of  Europe"  met  any  positive  response.  Previously 


the  aged  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  had  addressed  a  futile  appeal 
to  the  pope  asking  him  to  use  his  good  offices  to  end  the  war,  which, 
said  the  emperor,  was  a  grave  danger  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
because  it  was  serving  to  unite  Islam  against  Christianity  the  world 
over.  That  this  is  true  is  indicated  by  massacres  by  Turks  of  Bul- 
garians at  Kotschana — which  has  led  Bulgaria  to  again  talk  of  war 
— of  Servians  on  the  frontier,  and  an  attack  on  the  Montenegrins. 
The  latter  were  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  as  were  the  Al- 
banians. The  slaughter  of  helpless  Armenians  by  bandit  Kurds 
was  resumed  and  the  Constantinople  government,  although  implored 
by  American  missionaries  and  other  religious  authorities  to  restore 
order,  was  so  preoccupied  with  the  possibility  of  intervention  in 
the  Balkans  that  it  could  do  little  for  Armenia — which  is  an  old 
story  for  those  unfortunates.  The  situation  in  Macedonia  is  also 
disquieting. 

As  showing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Turkish  cabinet,  an  official 
notice  has  been  issued  forbidding  the  Ottoman  press  from  discuss- 
ing the  Albanian  question  or  criticising  the  acts  of  the  government. 
The  "Jeune  Turc"  (Young  Turk)  newspaper  bitterly  asks  why  the 
government  is  so  afraid  of  public  opinion,  and  questions  the  good 
faith  and  ability  of  the  present  cabinet. 

Ulster's  Doom  May  Not  Befall 

According  to  Keir  Hardie,  leader  of  the  Labor  party  in  the 
British  parliament,  the  Liberals  are  not  in  reality  sincere  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  pending  bill  for  home  rule  for  Ireland,  but  have 
made  use  of  the  issue  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  the  election  of  members 
of  their  party  to  the  house  of  commons  and  to  detract  attention 
from  the  demands  of  the  Laborites  and  Socialists.  Mr.  Hardie  is 
now  visiting  this  country,  and  in  a  speech  last  week  at  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago  he  professed  doubt  of  the  early  accomplishment  of 
home  rule,  even  though  the  bill  might  be  forced  through  the  com- 
mons on  the  reassembling  of  parliament  next  month.  He  asserted 
that  the  house  of  lords  would  kill  the  bill  and  it  would  then  have 
to  be  repassed  by  the  commons  in  two  successive  years  in  order  to 
nullify  the  lords'  veto.  This  is  also  the  expressed  belief  of  so 
radical  an  Irish  friend  of  home  rule  as  John  Redmond. 

Consequently  the  uninitiated  spectators  on  this  side  of  the  water 
have  been  puzzled  to  see  the  sturdy  men  of  Ulster  preparing  them- 
selves for  immediate  resistance  against  what  appears  to  be  only  a 
contingent  danger,  and  a  future  contingency  at  that.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  clear  why  this  fervor  should  take  the  form  of  attacks 
upon  Catholic  workmen  in  the  shipyards  of  Belfast,  if,  as  has  been 
reported,  these  attacks  were  at  least  in  part  due  to  religious  preju- 
lice.  That  sort  of  warfare  has  not  been  unfamiliar  to  the  opposing 
faction,  but  to  peace  loving  friends  of  Ulster  in  America  it  looks 
like  riotous  lawlessness  which  may  hurt  the  Protestant  cause. 
Doubtless  the  Protestant  leaders  were  in  no  way  responsible.  Mean- 
time a  series  of  meetings  and  demonstrations  are  being  held 
throughout  the  province,  preliminary  to  "Ulster  Day"  next  Saturday, 
at  which  time  Ulsterites  will  sign  a  covenant  pledging  themselves 
not  to  submit  to  home  rule. 

A  way  out  of  the  Ulster  difficulty  is  seen  in  a  plan  advocated 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  ago  at  Dun- 
dee, Scotland.  The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  suggested  a  change 
in  the  British  form  of  government  so  as  to  allow  the  establishment 
of  local  parliaments  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland, 
these  local  legislatures  to  be  similar  to  the  state  legislatures  in  the 
United  States.  England  itself  for  this  purpose  might  be  divided  into 
provinces,  such  as  London,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Midlands, 
for  the  country  is  too  large,  said  Churchill,  for  a  single  parliament. 
If  the  same  proportion  of  representation  were  to  be  followed  as  in 
the  United  States,  England  would  have  a  dozen  provincial  parlia- 
ments or  legislatures.  The  anti-home-rulers  in  Belfast  were  quick 
to  seize  upon  this  as  a  concession,  indicating  that  the  imperial 
government  might  be  willing  to  grant  a  local  parliament  to  Ulster, 
and  thus  free  northern  Ireland  from  the  dread  of  domination  by 
the  Romanists  at  Dublin,  and  would  not  attempt  to  "coerce"  Ulster. 

World  Exchange  of  Commercial  Information 

Eleven  cities  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  visited  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  international  congress  of  chambers  of  commerce 
which  has  been  in  session  in  Boston  this  week.  This  is  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  business  affairs  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Advance  reports  showed  that  Peru  and  Persia, 
alone  of  nations  with  commercial  standing,  were  not  represented. 
There  are  forty  men  from  Austria  at  this  conference,  and  Eng- 
land sends  fifty.  Germany,  Italy  and  Hungary  also  have  large 
numbers.    Even  Turkey  has  three  men  absorbing  information  for 
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the  commercial  success  of  that  country.  Delegates  and  spectators 
from  the  various  commercial  organizations  of  this  country  are 
also  in  attendance.  The  trip  through  this  country  will  give 
the  foreigners  a  splendid  idea  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  party  will  reach  Chicago  Oct.  4  as  one  of  the 
principal  stops  on  the  trip,  and  will  spend  four  days  in  that  city. 
The  entire  tour  will  consume  three  weeks.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ferences was  at  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1905.  Milan,  Prague  and  London 
liave  entertained  succeeding  meetings.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
gathering  has  been  held  in  America  and  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tions of  business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  antici- 
pating the  benefit  of  the  exchange  of  views  for  many  months. 

Government  Investigating  Harvester  Company 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  now  the  defendant  in  a 
federal  suit  filed  in  Minnesota,  charging  it  with  violating  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  act.  The  hearing,  which  began  in  Chicago  before 
Robert  S.  Taylor,  a  special  examiner,  was  adjourned  until  next 
week  after  several  days'  session.  Questions  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment's attorney  were  directed  toward  developing  the  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  great  industrial  corporation  ten  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  it  was  alleged  by  witnesses,  a  state  of  disorganization 
existed  highly  dangerous  to  the  industry  and  costly  to  customers 
as  well,  and  it  was  asserted  that  under  the  new  arrangements 
prices  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  had  been  reduced 
and  the  quality  improved.  General  Manager  Funk  testified  that 
more  than  $1,000,000  had  been  expended  in  experimental  work  to 
obtain  a  binder  twine  that  would  resist  the  attacks  of  insects.  Mr. 
Funk,  who  gave  a  list  of  twenty-four  lines  of  farming  machinery 
and  cited  from  three  to  seventy-five  different  competitors  of  his 
company  in  each  line,  said  that  70  per  cent  of  the  binders  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  reapers  used  are  made  by  the  International. 

Athletic  Contests  to  Head  Off  Hazing 

With  the  opening  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the  new  year  have 
come  tales  of  brutal  treatment  and  even  death  of  new  students  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellows  while  undergoing  the  maltreatment  long 
known  in  the  college  world  as  hazing.  In  a  southern  college  a  stu- 
dent who  had  been  rolled  around  the  campus  in  a  barrel  jumped 
from  his  tormentors  and  cut  his  neck  on  a  broken  glass  pitcher.  He 
bled  to  death.  Another  recent  brutality  occurred  in  a  high  school 
in  Ohio.  The  boy  was  forced  to  roll  a  pencil  across  the  gymnasium 
floor  with  his  nose,  a  harmless  exercise,  but  he  is  said  to  be  injured 
for  life  from  frequent  kicks  administered  by  his  festive  fellow  stu- 
dents. Despite  the  frequent  and  vigorous  condemnation  of  hazing 
by  educators  and  parents,  the  young  people  seem  to  cling  to  tradi- 
tion with  a  tenacity  which  their  elders  hesitate  to  apply  to  any 
phase  of  their  life.  The  hazing  of  individuals  and  the  serious 
clashes  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  many  institutions 
have  given  way  to  athletic  contests  soon  after  college  opens,  in 
which  the  classes  are  pitted  against  each  other.  This  giving  of 
something  by  the  college  authorities  in  place  of  the  forbidden  fights 
lias  been  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  liberating  the  energies 
of  young  people  confined  to  the  routine  of  classroom. 

Aeroplanes  Speed;  Death  Meets  Aviators 

Some  remarkable  aeroplane  records  are  being  made  this  season. 
At  Chicago  this  month  a  Frenchman,  Jules  Vedrines,  took  from 
America  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  silver  trophy,  which  was  won  by 
this  country  from  England  last  year,  driving  his  monoplane  ap- 
proximately 125  miles  at  an  average  rate  of  1051^  miles  an  hour. 
His  only  competitors  were  Frenchmen,  the  American  entrants  having 
withdrawn.  The  Aero  Club  of  America  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  from 
any  aeroplane  builder  in  this  country  a  flying  machine  that  would 
attain  a  hundred-mile-an-hour  speed. 

Aerial  speed  and  distance  records  are  accompanied  by  a  terrific 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  Within  a  week  seventeen  aviators  were 
killed  in  accidents— six  of  them  army  officers — and  five  spectators. 

More  Ekihoes  of  the  Lawrence  Strike 

At  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  15,000  working  people  a  few  days 
ago  on  Boston  common  William  D.  Haywood  was  arrested  on  a 
warrant  which  followed  a  secret  indictment  of  the  April  grand 
jury  of  Essex  county  on  charges  growing  out  of  the  trouble  in  the 
mills  at  Lawrence  last  winter.    This  is  the  same  Haywood  who 


clashed  with  the  authorities  in  Colorado  several  years  ago  in  the 
miners'  troubles,  and  is  to  be  tried  now  for  conspiracy  to  intimidate 
in  connection  with  the  strike.  Haywood  is  general  organizer  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  that  latest  of  the  associations  of 
working  people  which  has  as  its  war  cry  "direct  action,"  meaning 
force. 

This  organization  is  now  said  to  be  planning  a  general  strike 
in  New  England  as  a  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of  Ettor, 
Giovannitti  and  Caruso,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  homi- 
cides in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  strike.  Reputable  investi- 
gators in  national  publications  of  standing  have  charged  that  the 
imprisonment  of  these  three  men  has  been  a  travesty  on  justice. 
The  long  delay  in  reaching  trial  has  aroused  considerable  sentiment 
not  only  among  the  fellow  workmen  of  the  imprisoned  men,  who 
are  regarded  as  martyrs,  but  by  thinking  people  generally.  Presi- 
dent Wood  of  the  great  American  Woolen  Company  was  indicted 
also  on  the  charge  of  being  responsible  for  the  "planting"  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  yard  of  a  foreigner  in  Lawrence  to  cause  suspicion  to 
attach  to  him.  , 

— Final  figures  from  Ohio's  constitutional  election  change  the  first 
returns  and  show  that  seven  other  amendments  besides  the  woman's 
suffrage  provision  failed  of  adoption,  reducing  the  number  passed 
to  thirty-four.  Besides  suffrage,  the  propositions  which  the  people 
refused  to  ratify  were  a  $50,000,000  good  roads  bond  issue,  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  elimination  of  the  word  "white"  from  the  con- 
stitution, use  of  voting  machines,  appointment  of  women  to  certain 
offices,  prohibition  of  outdoor  advertising  and  regulation  of  labor 
injunctions. 

— At  Palos,  Spain,  some  ancient  ledgers  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered containing  facts  concerning  the  outlay  made  for  Christopher 
Columbus  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492.  According  to  cable 
reports,  the  total  expense  of  the  discovery  of  America  was  $7,600, 
of  which  more  than  a  third  represented  the  cost  of  armament  of 
the  little  fleet  of  caravels.  The  wages  of  members  of  the  crew 
were  about  $1.25  a  month  each,  and  the  personal  expenses  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  officers  were  only  $400. 

— In  the  state  election  Sept.  9  Arkansas  failed  by  a  small  majority 
to  join  the  states  in  which  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  im- 
posed by  constitutional  amendment.  According  to  Anti-Saloon 
League  authority  the  vote  was  light  and  the  friends  of  the  amend- 
ment did  not  go  to  the  polls  as  expected.  A  question  regarding 
the  legality  of  the  petition  on  which  the  amendment  was  submitted 
was  not  decided  until  two  weeks  before  the  election  and  the  cam- 
paign was  short. 
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President  Taft  Sustains  Religious  Garb 

In  an  order  issued  last  Monday  President  Taft  sustained  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  L.  Fisher,  who  had  previously  disap- 
proved the  action  of  former  Indian  Commissioner  R.  G.  Valentine 
in  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  religious  garb  in  government  schools. 
There  are  about  2,000  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools,  the  President 
notes,  of  whom  fifty-one  regularly  classified  as  members  of  the 
government  civil  service  wear  religious  garb.  "To  direct  them 
to  give  up  their  religious  garb  would  necessarily  cause  their  leaving 
the  service  because  of  the  vows  under  which  they  have  assumed  that 
garb,"  which  alternative  the  President  evidently  considers  out- 
weighs in  importance  any  principle  involved  in  the  matter,  and  he 
sustains  Secretary  Fisher  in  his  contention  that  no  constitutional 
limitation  with  respect  to  religion  is  violated. 

Mr.  Taft,  however,  inferentially  approves  the  secretary's  opinion 
that  "all  orders  hereafter  made  should  be  directed  toward  securing 
the  secular  and  nonsectarian  character  of  teaching,"  and  finds 
that  "a  regulation  "forbidding  the  wearing  of  such  a  garb  by  teachers 
to  be  hereafter  appointed  would  be  equitable  and  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  prescribe,"  believing  it  wiser 
that  "no  set  of  teachers  wearing  distinctive  religious  garb  should  be 
by  order  in  the  future  incorporated  into  the  government  civil  serv- 
ice of  teachers." 

The  earlier  order  by  Commissioner  Valentine,  which  had  been 
vigorously  supported  by  protests  from  various  non-Catholic  reli- 
gious bodies,  was  suspended  by  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  final  decision 
was  communicated  to  the  President  by  the  secretary  some  weeks 
ago  when  leaving  for  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.    During  that  in- 
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terval  Mr.  Valentine's  resignation,  announced  as  voluntarily  pre- 
sented, was  received  and  accepted. 

Allahabad  College  President  Dead 

The  most  startling  news  which  has  come  in  a  long  while  from 
the  mission  field  of  India  is  the  announcement  that  President  Arthur 
H.  Ewing  of  Allahabad  College  is  dead.  His  illness  of  typhoid 
fever  was  severe  and  short.  The  loss  to  the  Christian  forces  of 
India  is  tremendous.  Dr.  Ewing  still  lacked  two  years  of  com- 
pleting his  half  century,  and  what  he  had  accomplished  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  missionary  life  seemed  a  preparation  for  a 
much  vaster  service  for  India  in  twenty  years  to  come,  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  is  now  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Ewing's  actual 
achievement  is  a  permanent  and  really  measureless  contribution  to 
the  Christian  India  of  the  future.  Allahabad,  with  its  forty-two 
acres  of  campus  and  its  series  of  splendid  buildings,  having  already 
300  students  in  college  and  more  than  twice  as  many  in  high  school, 
is  an  ineffaceable  monument  to  the  executive  power  of  its  founder's 
faith. 

Dr.  Ewing  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  the  younger  brother  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  now  of  Lahore,  India.  He  was  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  and  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  was  appointed  a  missionary  in  1890  and  spent  his  first 
ten  years  in  Ludhiana  teaching  high  school.  Then  he  was  sent  to 
Allahabad  to  begin  there  the  college  work  over  which  he  presided 
until  his  death.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  commemoration  of  his  life  sum  up  its  tribute  to  him  by 
confessing  that  it  "wonders  where  his  successor  is  to  be  found." 

Evangelistic  Work  for  Social  Christianity 

The  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service  has  started  out 
its  secretary,  Harry  F.  Ward,  on  a  very  interesting  type  of  "new 
evangelism."  Mr.  Ward's  mission  is  to  explain  to  laboring  people 
the  sympathy  and  inspiration  which  the  church  has  to  offer  for  the 
upward  struggles  of  the  common  masses  of  humanity.  He  has  had 
in  this  work  some  illuminating  experiences.  At  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
the  Socialist  party  held  a  district  political  conference  and  Mr.  Ward 
was  invited  to  come  and  speak  on  two  successive  evenings  in  the 
interest  of  the  church.  The  party  officers  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
meetings.  In  Muncie,  in  the  same  state,  Mr.  Ward  spoke  five 
successive  nights  in  the  courthouse  under  the  united  auspices  of 
the  local  association  of  ministers  and  the  Central  Labor  Union. 
Terre  Haute  had  a  similar  series  of  meetings  under  like  direction. 
The  impression  made  was  unmistakable  in  all  these  places.  Jews 
and  atheists,  as  well  as  many  lax  and  indifferent  Christians,  ac- 
knowledged a  complete  change  in  their  point  of  view.  Many  even 
of  the  Jews  said,  "If  this  is  Christianity  we  will  be  Christians." 
The  local  ministers  regarded  the  work  as  justifiable  by  the  one 
fact  alone  of  the  large  new  acquaintance  which  it  gave  them  among 
the  laboring  men  and  persons  outside  the  church. 

Centralization  Proposition  for  the  Disciples 

The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  will 
meet  in  Louisville  next  month.  Inasmuch  as  that  city  is  central  to 
the  regions  in  which  this  denomination  has  its  greatest  strength, 
the  gathering  will  undoubtedly  reach  large  proportions.  The  main 
subject  of  interest  to  be  considered  will  be  the  surprisingly  radical 
report  of  a  committee  on  reorganization,  which  will  propose  a 
scheme  of  unified  denominational  control  over  the  benevolent 
societies,  modeled  on  the  plan  which  the  Northern  Baptists  have 
carried  into  effect  so  efficiently  in  the  past  half  dozen  years. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  denomination  shall  be  or- 
ganized as  a  whole  under  the  style  of  the  "General  Convention  of 
Churches  of  Christ."  This  is  to  be  composed  of  persons  delegated 
to  it  from  the  individual  local  congregations,  each  congregation 
sending  at  least  one  representative,  with  an  additional  delegate 
for  each  100  members  above  the  first  hundred,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
five.  From  this  body  is  to  be  annually  elected  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  who  are  to  be  charged  with  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  missionary  and  benevolent  boards.  This  committee 
will  have  no  legal  authority  over  the  boards,  but  beyond  doubt  it 
will  be  able,  with  the  backing  of  such  a  representative  convention, 
to  enforce  its  will  quite  effectually  on  these  organizations. 

The  only  point  in  which  this  plan  falls  short  of  the  thorough- 
going centralization  effected  by  the  new  Baptist  constitution  is  in 
failing  to  make  the  membership  of  all  benevolent  societies  identical 


with  the  membership  of  the  general  convention.  Aside  from  this 
final  step,  however,  the  Disciples  would  thus  make  toward  solidarity 
an  advance  quite  amazing  for  a  body  whose  local  congregations  are 
in  theory  independent  units  and  whose  benevolent  societies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  voluntary  organizations.  The  committee's  report 
is  in  fact  merely  another  token  of  an  unmistakable  trend  from  loose 
to  close  relationships  in  all  the  denominations  of  a  congrega- 
tional type. 

Jesuits  May  Perhaps  Return  to  Germany 

It  is  felt  among  Protestants  in  Germany  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  a  readmission  of  Jesuits  to  that  empire,  from  which  they 
were  excluded  in  1872.  The  Center  party  of  the  German  reichstag — 
which  is  the  Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  imperial  parliament — 
though  violently  opposed  to  the  Socialists  and  lamenting  in  general 
the  recent  extraordinary  addition  to  the  numbers  of  their  Socialist 
colleagues,  appear  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  they  can  make  a 
profitable  alliance  with  them  in  this  one  particular.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Socialists  are  more  than  willing  to  annoy  the  German 
emperor  in  every  way  possible,  and  though  they  could  have  no 
other  interest  in  the  readmission  of  the  Jesuits  to  Germany,  this 
reason  alone  is  considered  by  some  of  them  at  least  to  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  joining  hands  with  their  Romanist  fellow  members 
on  this  issue.  These  two  parties  are  respectively  the  largest  groups 
in  the  reichstag,  and  united  they  would  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  Bismarck's  first  stroke 
in  the  fierce  "kulturkampf,"  the  great  political  conflict  with  the 
Vatican,  on  which  he  launched  out  immediately  after  the  present 
German  empire  was  organized  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  ,  , 

"Million  and  a  Half  Campaign"  Now  Afoot 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  fully  launched  on  "the 
million  and  a  half  campaign"  authorized  by  its  last  General  As- 
sembly. The  committee  in  charge  is  composed  of  two  members 
each  from  the  executive  committees  on  foreign  missions,  home  mis- 
sions, education  and  relief,  Sunday  schools  and  publication,  and  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  The  general  chairman  is  J.  P. 
McCallie  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
campaign  committee  are  located.  The  entire  organization  is  based 
on  the  model  of  "the  million  campaign"  managed  by  the  laymen  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  last  year.  This  "flattery  of  imita- 
tion" will  doubtless  be  a  serviceable  adjunct  to  the  many  forces 
which  are  now  tending  toward  the  union  of  these  two  denominations. 

The  fundamental  object  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  committee 
is  to  establish  in  all  its  congregations  the  new  system  of  raising 
benevolent  gifts  by  subscription  canvasses  instead  of  by  the  old 
fashion  of  taking  collections.  If  this  system  can  be  fixed  as  the 
habit  of  the  churches,  the  amount  of  money  raised  will  be  of  minor 
consequence,  but  it  is  firmly  believed  that  if  the  system  is  established 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pledging  a  million  dollars  to  be  paid 
during  the  year  1913-14  for  the  work  of  these  four  committees  that 
handle  the  benevolences  of  the  denomination.  Beside  these  pledges 
of  current  funds  for  the  next  ecclesiastical  year,  it  is  intended  to 
raise  by  supplemental  subscription  a  fund  of  $500,000  more,  pay- 
able within  three  years,  which  is  to  be  established  as  a  sort  of 
banking  capital  to  save  the  benevolent  agencies  from  having  to  bor- 
row money  at  times  when  their  income  runs  low. 

Roman  Prelates  Approve  Scout  Movement 

The  national  office  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  announces 
with  unmistakable  satisfaction  that  the  indorsement  of  the  scout 
movement  by  Cardinal  Farley  in  America  and  Cardinal  Bourne  in 
England  has  given  the  organization  a  tremendous  impetus  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  Cardinal  Farley's  approval  a  troop  of  scouts 
has  been  formed  among  the  boys  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  the  archdiocese  contem- 
plates taking  on  the  scout  movement  and  methods  as  the  nucleus  for 
a  boys'  auxiliary.  In  London  the  troop  connected  with  Westminster 
cathedral  is  called  the  "Cardinal's  Own."  The  chairman  of  the 
directing  committee  there  is  Bishop  Joseph  Butt. 

Note  (Russell  Articles) — By  an  inadvertence  the  statement  on 
page  1343  of  this  issue,  to  the  effect  that  "Pastor"  Russell's  name 
"is  not  in  the  standard  'Who's  Who  in  America',"  was  not  corrected. 
Mr.  Russell's  sketch  appears  on  page  181 1  of  the  latest  issue 
(1912-13). 
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Editorial 


The  Times,  the  Tag,  the  Thing 

EVEN  THE  SLOW  of  sight  have  come  to  see  that  these  are 
new  times.  The  world  is  being  shaken  out  of  its  ancient 
ruts.  The  old  order  is  changing.  Nothing  that  has  been  is 
now  taken  for  granted.  This  is  the  day  of  the  interrogation  point. 
Society  everywhere  is  in  a  transition  period,  a  state  of  flux.  "Un- 
rest" is  the  big  word  of  the  hour,  the  world  around.  The  changes 
in  "the  changeless  East"  are  scarcely  more  dramatic  than  the 
changes  that  are  in  progress  in  our  own  western  world.  And  these 
processes  are  striking  clear  down  to  the  deeps— they  are  stirrings 
of  the  fundamental  human  heart. 

An  astonishing  aspect  of  present  social  conditions — astonishing 
only  because  we  have  somehow  come  to  regard  religion  as  a  tech- 
nical thing,  carefully  preserved  within  ecclesiastical  boundaries  and 
definitions — is  that  the  manifest  restlessness  and  outreach  is  es- 
sentially religious.  We  listen  almost  incredulous  while  we  hear 
the  great  words  of  religion  taken  over  into  the  vocabularies  of  the 
politicians  and  the  social  reformers.  A  political  meeting  nowadays 
bears  many  of  the  marks  of  a  religious  revival.  Even  the  time- 
honored  songs  of  Zion  have  become  battle  hymns  of  political  parties. 
Without  apology,  because  they  have  clearly  perceived  the  deeper 
mood  of  mankind,  campaign  speakers  make  the  direct  religious 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  The  basic  spirituality  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  of  all  centuries,  makes  reply  to  the  voice  of 
religion,  even  though  that  voice  comes  from  the  political  leader  and 
not  from  the  preacher.  A  far-visioned  observation  of  our  times 
perceives  that  there  is  something  fundamentally  akin  to  a  renais- 
sance of  religion  sweeping  through  the  world. 

True,  the  tags  of  religion  are  absent.  No  revivalist  can  claim  that 
the  new  intellectual  and  social  fermentation  is  of  his  doing;  no 
church  can  tabulate  the  world's  unrest  among  its  identifiable  achieve- 
ments. The  tides  of  time  are  at  the  turn;  a  real  revolution  in 
human  thought  is  in  process;  those  sentiments  which  lie  deepest  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind  are  making  their  appearance  at  the  surface. 
But  nobody  claims  that  the  church  has  been  the  direct  agency  of 
this.  In  truth,  the  world  at  large  seems  more  aware  of  what  is  com- 
ing to  pass  in  the  minds  of  men  than  the  professional  interpreters 
of  religion.  An  unwonted  sense  of  a  new  stir,  of  changing  ideals,  of 
a  loftier  plane  of  life,  has  taken  possession  of  multitudes  who  do 
not  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  rabbis.  Can  it  be— so  runs  the  question 
which  some  serious  observers  are  asking  themselves — that  in  new 
form  and  power  the  ancient  dominance  of  religion  is  sweeping 
over  men's  hearts,  without  the  conscious  aid,  and  even  without 
the  cognizance,  of  the  day's  ecclesiastical  leadership?  Assuredly 
the  church  is  not  purposely  leading  in  the  new  revival  which  is  caus- 
ing men's  hearts  to  burn  within  them. 

The  pang  that  the  father  feels  when  he  sees  his  son  living  a  life 
independent  of  the  old  home  should  pierce  the  heart  of  the  church 
as  she  realizes  that  she  is  patently  not  shepherding  the  new  social 
and  fraternal  order  of  our  century.  The  day's  mood  is  not  of  her 
making,  nor  is  it  within  her  oversight.  The  greatest  changes  in 
human  thinking  and  the  deepest  movings  of  the  human  heart  that 
have  been  witnessed  for  a  century  have  gone  forward  simultaneously 
with  a  consciousness  of  lack  of  effective  social  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  The  present  agitation  of  men's  minds  should 
send  them  flocking  to  the  church  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  But 
it  has  done  no  such  thing.  That  the  new  movements  in  society  could 
proceed  entirely  outside  the  bounds  of  the  church  is  a  phenomenon 
which  should  give  grave  concern  to  all  who  feel  the  burden  of 
spiritual  leadership.  The  transition  lacks  the  tag  of  Christian  control. 

The  thing  itself,  though,  is  really  religious.  Even  though  it  does 
not  flow  in  the  conventional  churchly  grooves,  the  flood  of  new 
feeling  which  is  running  torrentially  through  the  world's  thinking 
is  unmistakably  and  unalterably  religious.  It  is  the  idealism  of 
Christianity,  without  the  name.  It  is  the  quest  for  brotherhood  in- 
augurated by  Jesus  himself.  It  is  a  groping  after  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  a  human  effort  to  carry  out  the  divine  program. 
Men  call  it  political  purification,  social  righteousness,  universal 
brotherhood — it  actually  is  the  triumph  of  the  truth  taught  by 
Christ.  A  vision  of  the  preeminence  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
material  has  been  glimpsed  by  noble  souls  the  world  around — • 
they  know  not  as  yet  tiiat  the  star  they  follow  was  lighted  of  God, 
and  that  it  still  \e^^ds  to  the  Christ. 

The  divine  discontent  which  yeastily  permeates  the  earth  is  really 
gospel  leaven.  The  church  will  yet  realize  this  and  assume  her 
place  of  responsibility  and  leadership.    It  is  better  that  the  tumul- 


tuous times  should  be  innately  religious,  even  without  the  tag  of 
religion,  than  that  they  should  wear  the  tag  and  know  not  the 
thing  itself. 


Winona's  Continuing  Peril  and  Present  Hope 

The  Continent,  vAth  much  regret  and  a  considerable  measure  of 
chagrin,  finds  itself  obliged  to  confess  that  its  statement  of  several 
weeks  ago  declaring  Winona  free  from  the  danger  of  bankruptcy 
was  founded  upon  an  insufficient  understanding  of  the  case. 
Winona  is  not  yet  out  of  danger,  but  on  the  other  hand,  happily 
it  is  still  in  the  realm  of  hope.  The  creditors'  committee,  headed 
by  Charles  W.  Hubbard,  a  Chicago  banker  of  insight  and  resource- 
fulness, is  working  hard  to  adjust  Winona's  finances  on  a  basis  that 
will  perpetuate  its  usefulness  unhampered.  At  present  Mr.  Hubbard 
and  his  committee  are  seeking  to  bring  all  the  creditors  together 
on  a  basis  of  settlement  which  they  have  proposed — a  settlement 
without  doubt  the  most  favorable  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
b''siness  will  permit.  If  this  can  be  put  through  by  the  consent  of  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  investors  and  bondholders  it  will  bring 
them,  in  the  committee's  judgment,  far  better  returns  than  would 
be  possible  from  a  receivership,  and  at  the  same  time  will  protect 
Winona  from  the  peril  of  being  closed  up  and  having  its  great 
career  summarily  ended  by  bankruptcy  sale.  The  best  hope  of 
all  concerned  seems  to  lie  plainly  with  the  committee's  plan. 

When  the  committee  plan  is  gripped  by  sufficient  consents  the 
Winona  management  will  then  undertake  to  obtain,  from  the  givers 
who  helped  in  the  recent  canvass  for  a  relief  fund,  the  renewal  of 
their  pledges,  and  from  them  and  others  sufficient  additional  dona- 
tions to  amount  to  $100,000  in  all.  The  creditors  will  then  take  the 
$100,000  and  the  real  estate  as  a  full  settlement.  Of  course  it  will 
require  time  after  that  to  realize  on  these  assets,  but  this  process 
will  bring  a  solution  of  the  legal  difficulties  of  the  institution. 
However,  after  all  this  there  will  remain,  as  The  Continent  again 
desires  to  remind  all  friends  of  Winona,  the  moral  obligation  to 
collect  enough  more  money  to  pay  off  in  full  those  minor  creditors 
whose  savings  as  invested  in  Winona  cannot  in  honor  be  subjected 
to  the  risks  of  ill-starred  business  transactions. 

A  Corner  Stone  Laying  in  Prospect  Next  May 

When  the  four  Presbyterian  Assemblies  meet  at  Atlanta  next 

spring  for  the  "Pan-Presbyterian  jubilee"  they  are  expecting,  of 
course,  to  hold  their  formal  sessions  separately,  but  the  Atlanta 
folk  are  planning  all  sorts  of  delightful  schemes  for  informal  joint 
sessions  of  the  four  bodies.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
plans  is  the  program  for  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building 
of  Oglethorpe  University,  with  the  four  moderators  each  wielding 
a  trowel  in  the  ceremony.  "First  building"  is  the  way  it  is  said  in 
the  news  of  the  matter  which  comes  to  The  Continent,  but  really 
it  is  not  the  first,  though  all  that  went  before  it  are  today  much 
farther  remote  in  the  land  of  memory  than  is  the  new  building  ahead 
in  the  land  of  anticipation. 

It  was  in  1837  that  the  real  first  building  of  Oglethorpe  was  dedi- 
cated. It  flourished  as  a  Presbyterian  college  from  that  time  until 
the  civil  war  and  then  disappeared  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  that 
terrible  epoch.  Now  the  old  name  and  traditions  are  to  be  revived 
in  Atlanta,  which  almost  alone  among  the  greater  cities  of  the  union 
has  no  educational  institution  of  collegiate  rank  within  its  borders. 
The  gift  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Atlanta  and  the  subscription  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  in 
money  are  the  earnest  of  a  substantial  fabric  in  the  hope  of  this 
great  restoration.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Thornwell  Jacobs, 
the  energetic  young  editor  of  The  Westminster  Magazine,  who  set 
going  the  idea  of  a  quadruple  Presbyterian  Assembly  in  Atlanta,  is 
also  the  originator  of  this  Oglethorpe  revival  movement.  As  an 
artist  in  ideas  that  work  Mr.  Jacobs  is  obviously  a  great  success. 

A  Substitute  for  "Now  I  Lay  Me  Down" 

Not  a  few  mothers  have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
grewsome  in  teaching  small  children  the  time-honored  prayer,  "Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  It  is  the  suggestion  of  death  in  the  third 
line  that  seems  to  them  repellent.  Of  course  what  has  been  so  dear 
to  so  many  generations  of  little  folks  and  grown  folks  is  not  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  this  one  objection  from  sensitive  par- 
ents, but  on  the  other  hand  traditional  acceptance  won't  overcome 
the  objections  of  any  mother  who,  as  one  mother  recently  testified, 
remembers  having  lain  awake  whole  nights  in  childhood  terrified 
by  the  fear  of  death  which  the  little  prayer  had  instilled.  Any 
mother  with  that  experience  in  her  own  life  will  certainly  refuse  to 
submit  a  child  of  her  own  to  the  peril  of  such  a  horror.  For- 
tunately there  are  many  beautiful  substitutes  that  can  be  taught  a 
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child  with  equal  ease  and  which  will  be  in  his  later  memory  just 
as  dear  as  "Now  I  lay  me"  can  be  to  anyone.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  sweetest  of  such  substitutes  is  from  the  kindly  pen  of  William 
Canton  of  England : 

Father,  whom  I  cannot  see, 
Look  down  from  heaven  on  little  me ; 
Let  angels  through  the  darkness  spread 
Their  holy  wings  above  my  bed ; 
And  keep  me  safe,  because  I  am 
The  heavenly  Shepherd's  little  lamb ; 
Teach  me  to  do  as  I  am  told 
And  help  me  be  as  good  as  gold. 

No  Theological  Melee  but  Needed  Revelation 

"Some  more  brick  throwing  between  churches.  Another  theo- 
logical fisticuff.  A  new  outbreak  of  tiresome  sectarian  intolerance." 
We  wonder,  gentle  reader,  if  by  any  chance  you  have  taken  for 
yourself  any  ideas  such  as  these  from  The  Continent's  announcement 
that  it  intended  to  expose  "Pastor"  Russell  of  Brooklyn.  If  so, 
we  respect  your  own  liberality  and  fairness  too  much  to  imagine 
that  you  have  been  looking  forward  in  any  favorable  temper  to 
the  three  articles  on  that  theme  which  begin  in  this  issue  of  the 
paper.  The  Continent,  indeed,  has  trusted  its  own  repute  for 
breadth  and  sanity  to  save  it  from  any  suspicion  of  desiring  to 
indulge  in  "apostolic  blows  and  knocks"  over  mere  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. Yet  The  Continent  realizes  that  it  is  skirting  the  edge 
of  prejudice  with  this  uncomplimentary  review  of  Russell,  and  ex- 
pects to  justify  its  attitude  only  with  those  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  assault  on  a  man's  religion  and  an  assault  on  a  man's  use 
of  religious  pretensions. 

Blows  and  knocks  we  do  believe  thoroughly  apostolic  when  ad- 
ministered to  charlatanry  in  religion — by  which  we  mean  not  even 
the  flimsiest  vagaries  of  any  honest  truth  seeker,  but  the  pride, 
vanity  and  avarice  that  practice  on  the  credulous  faith  of  the  guile- 
less to  build  up  adulation,  ease  and  power  for  one  man.  To  "queer" 
such  a  man  with  his  own  followers  if  possible,  or  at  least  with  the 
public  at  large,  is  a  very  righteous  employment,  as  we  conceive  it, 
for  a  newspaper  wishing  to  vindicate  the  unselfishness  of  Christian- 
ity. To  make  evident  the  character  of  his  assertions  as  to  facts  and 
circumstances  of  life  is  a  service  to  truth.  And  equally  is  a  Chris- 
tian journal  bound,  in  terms  less  severe,  no  doubt,  but  yet  positive,  to 
witness  against  any  antibiblical  falsehood  which  such  a  self-attested 
religious  leader  may  be  teaching.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  permits 
nothing  like  fighting,  but  it  does  call  for  open  testimony  to  all  truth 
of  Scripture  which  suffers  under  a  misleading  interpretation. 

Two  things  The  Continent  expects  these  articles  to  accomplish — 
they  will  kill  the  force  of  Russell's  inexcusably  superficial  "reports 
on  foreign  missions,"  and  they  will  bring  out  effective  protest 
against  the  publication  of  his  sermons  in  the  daily  press  as  evan- 
gelical literature  of  an  undenominational  character.  If  newspaper 
publishers  wish  to  print  sectarian  propaganda  material,  that  done 
openly  is  their  privilege.  But  after  this  broadcast  explanation 
of  who  Russell  really  is,  the  church  constituencies  of  all  daily  papers 
ought  to  insist  that  he  shall  no  more  appear  in  print  as  a  preacher 
interdenominationally  acceptable — the  guise  in  which  he  has  foisted 
himself  so  largely  on  the  uninformed  secular  press. 


— New  colleges  nowadays,  it  would  seem,  must  have  a  Minerva 
birth — must  begin  life  full  grown — if  they  are  to  get  for  them- 
selves a  "place  in  the  sun."  Reed  Institute  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  been  one  recent  example  of  this,  and  now  Rice  Institute,  opened 
this  fall  at  Houston,  Texas,  becomes  another,  possessing  an  endow- 
ment of  .$10,000,000  left  by  William  M.  Rice  of  Houston,  Texas.  It 
is  rated  to  be  at  birth  the  seventh  institution  of  the  United  States 
in  order  of  endowment.  Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  formerly  of 
the  faculty  of  Princeton,  is  the  president  of  the  new  enterprise. 

— Rev.  J.  Brownlee  Voorhees,  who  has  been  serving  the  Ameri- 
can Reformed  Church  as  its  home  mission  secretary,  has  been  kid- 
naped from  that  denomination  to  the  Congregationalists.  He  be- 
comes pastor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  church  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  as  successor  to  ReV.  Joseph  Twichell,  the  veteran 
pastor  who  in  forty  years  of  service  is  said  never  to  have  let  a 
boy  out  of  his  parish  "go  wrong." 

— Ordinarily  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong,  some  cheat  or 
weakness  somewhere,  when  saloon  men  and  temperance  men  vote 
for  the  same  proposition  touching  the  liquor  question.  But  the 
license  amendment  lately  adopted  for  the  Ohio  constitution  was 
carried  at  the  recent  special  election  in  chat  state  by  a  vote 
which   included   representatives   of   both   the   extreme   wings  on 


this  issue.  Yet  both  sides  were  perfectly  sincere  and  in  acting 
together  each  believed  it  was  harming  the  other.  This  paradox 
arose  out  of  the  very  diverse  contents  included  within  the  amend- 
ment as  submitted.  It  was  the  license  part  of  the  proposition  which 
appealed  to  the  liquor  people.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  the 
stringent  restrictions  in  the  amendment,  which  were  expected  to 
decrease  very  largely  the  number  of  saloons  in  the  state,  that 
brought  to  its  support  so  large  a  temperance  vote.  To  a  great 
number  of  haters  of  the  saloon  the  license  feature  made  the  am.end- 
ment  altogether  obnoxious,  and  to  them  no  other  aspect  of  it  could 
excuse  supporting  it.  To  a  still  greater  number,  however,  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  was  not  to  vote  at  all.  None  of  the  great  array 
of  more  than  two  score  amendments  submitted  at  the  special  election 
was  voted  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state, 
and  this  license  amendment,  though  carried,  had  fewer  votes  than 
any  of  the  rest. 

— Governor  Wilson  tells  of  a  woolen  manufacturer  who  "took 
his  breath  away"  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  wool  schedule 
in  the  tariff,  which  unmistakably  worked  to  the  man's  own  personal 
benefit,  was  an  injustice  to  the  people  at  large  that  ought  to  be 
changed.  It  does  take  anyone's  breath  away  to  find  a  man  anywhere 
standing  up  for  a  greater  justice  which  will  be  unfavorable  to  his 
private  interests ;  but  the  hope  of  the  republic  is  always  in  men 
who  are  capable  of  that  large  view  of  things.  And  whichever  way 
the  good  citizen  looks  at  the  tariff  question,  he  must  admit  that  it 
is  one  of  the  encouragements  of  the  hour  to  see  many  signs  that 
this  type  of  broad-gauged  man  is  multiplying  in  the  United  States. 

— Presbyteries  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  are  once  more 
voting  this  fall  on  the  perennial  question  of  amending  the  "elect 
infant"  clause  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  new  proposition 
of  this  year,  which  follows  several  that  have  been  summarily  de- 
feated in  previous  years,  would  change  the  clause  from  reading  as  it 
does  now,  "Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ,"  to  read,  "Being  elect,  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ."  This  is  the  simplest  change 
that  has  yet  been  proposed  to  Southern  Presbyterians,  and  being 
so  clear  of  the  wordiness  and  ambiguity  which  spoiled  last  year's 
proposal,  this  would  seem  destined  to  pass. 

— F.  A.  McKenzie,  editor  of  the  weekly  edition  of  The  London 
Times,  has  been  working  so  valiantly  to  stir  up  sympathy  for  the 
persecuted  Christian  converts  of  Korea  that  the  high  church 
Anglican  organ  in  London,  The  Guardian,  has  referred  to  him  as 
"Rev."  Mr.  McKenzie.  It  seems  that  The  Guardian  could  not  con- 
ceive of  anybody  being  so  much  interested  in  mission  converts  unless 
he  was  a  minister.  But  Mr.  McKenzie  has  come  no  nearer  being  a 
minister  than  the  service  of  a  mighty  daring  and  fearless  war  cor- 
respondent in  the  Orient.  From  that  experience,  however,  he  does 
know  Korea,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  which  the  Koreans 
have  recently  been  suffering. 

■ — The  Christian  Observer,  published  at  Louisville  in  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  is  now  proudly  carrying  at 
its  masthead  a  banner  inscribed  "Volume  C."  There  is  only  one 
other  religious  paper  in  the  country  which  boasts  of  above  100  years 
of  publication,  and  that  is  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  As  for  The  Christian  Observer,  it  wears  its  centennial  honors 
without  a  token  of  age;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  growing  every 
week  a  week  or  more  younger  in  hope  and  spirit.  The  Observer 
began  when  there  was  only  one  Presbyterian  denomination  in  this 
country.  We  trust  that  it  will  survive  long  years  after  that  happy 
condition  has  returned. 

— The  general  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  France,  alluded  to 
recently  in  an  editorial  paragraph  in  these  pages,  shows  up  even 
in  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Paris.  The  church  reports 
nine  new  parishes  inside  the  city  and  fifteen  in  the  suburbs  since 
disestablishment  went  into  effect.  Besides  this,  twenty-four  chapels 
have  been  opened.  With  such  an  experience  in  France,  it  seems  that 
nothing  but  stubborn  conservatism  can  account  for  the  pope's  de- 
termination to  hold  on  to  political  connections  in  other  nations.  It 
is  absolutely  manifest  that  the  Roman  Church  would  be  better  off 
if  it  sought  disestablishment  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

— The  engaging  little  trick  of  disguising  one's  self  in  one's  shab- 
biest old  clothes,  and  then  going  to  church  to  see  what  sort  of 
welcome  church  people  give  to  seedy-looking  strangers  continues 
to  enjoy  a  certain  popularity.  Quite  invariably,  it  appears,  church 
people  stand  this  amateur  detective  test  remarkably  well.  The 
latest  instance  of  this  sort  of  thing  that  has  come  to  our  ears 
was  the  experience  of  a  man  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who,  thus 
arrayed,  visited  the  biggest  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches 
and  in  both  places  found,  as  he  himself  reported,  a  warm  welcome. 
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THERE  IS  a  curious  fact  in  the  development  of  butterflies 
with  which  most  of  us  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  brought  out  in 
frequent  experiments  by  Dorfmeister,  and  is  not  disputed. 
He  proved  that  if  a  chrysalis  be  submitted  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  the  butterfly  which  developed  would  be  a  very  different  one 
from  that  produced  when  the  chrysalis  was  submitted  to  heat. 

The  two  results  were  so  different  that  it  had 
always  been  supposed  that  they  were  two  dif- 
ferent species.  Yet  their  difference  was  caused 
solely  by  the  temperature  in  which  the  first  stages 
of  the  butterfly  were  passed.  That  determined 
the  color  and  the  markings  of  its  wings. 

Here  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  effect  of 
environment.  Here  also  is  an  explanation  of 
some  disturbing  results  in  the  new  life  of  be- 
lievers. That  life  is  determined  in  large  part  by  the  temperature 
in  which  its  first  stages  were  passed.  Such  a  fact  justifies  a  father 
of  whom  I  have  heard.  He  was  considering  removing  to  another 
place  and  made  careful  inquiry  of  the  spirit  of  the  possible  churches, 
not  for  his  own  sake  nor  his  wife's,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  his 
young  children.  He  was  more  concerned  with  the  spiritual  tem- 
perature of  the  church  than  with  its  equipment  in  or  out  of  the 
pulpit.  Whatever  the  effect  of  cold  on  butterfly  wings,  it  puts  no 
mark  of  beauty  on  the  wings  of  a  child's  soul.  You  need  warmth 
for  that.  And  a  child  who  grows  up  in  a  cold  spiritual  atmosphere 
is  brought  to  spiritual  beauty  only  by  a  peculiar  gift  of  God's  grace. 

Unlovely  Results  of  Spiritual  Chill 

Moreover,  this  explains  in  part  the  unattractive  markings  of  many 
believers.  They  bear  Christ's  name,  but  little  else  that  is  his. 
They  are  severe,  critical,  drab-colored.  They  have  no  beauty.  The 
sun  never  shines  on  them.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  following 
them  to  see  some  new  flash  of  color.  Where  were  they  started  in 
the  Christian  life?  Was  it  warm  where  they  broke  from  the 
chrysalis,  genial,  balmy?  Most  likely  not.  It  was  in  low  spiritual 
temperature.  Religion  was  taken  severely,  awesomely,  stiffly,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  not  as  a  matter  of  joy.  Their  first  teachers  of 
piety  were  cold-blooded,  unattractive  themselves.  The  church,  the 
Sunday  school,  perhaps  even  the  home  had  a  long-tubed  thermom- 
eter with  the  mercury  toward  the  bottom. 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  church  temperature  so  important.  Full- 
grown  butterflies  are  not  changed  by  heat  and  cold,  but  heat  and 
cold  determine  the  chrysalis.  Mature  people,  seasoned  Christians, 
can  get  along  in  almost  any  church,  warm  or  chilly.  New  be- 
lievers will  be  determined  by  it.  Too  much  chill  will  kill  most  of 
them  or  prevent  their  coming  out  at  all.  Genial  warmth  will 
give  them  better  chance  and  more  beauty.  Some  of  us  older 
people,  whose  churches  satisfy  us  and  who  like  their  stately 
dignity  and  who  let  the  warming  efforts  go  unhelped,  need  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  new  life  can  stand  as  much  chill  as  we 
can  stand.  A  helpful  test  will  be  to  ask  what  life  impression  of 
religion  a  child  will  get  in  our  own  church.  Will  he  become 
an  enthusiast  for  God,  will  the  beauty  of  holiness  really  appear  to 
him  and  in  him,  will  he  gain  a  zest  for  Christian  service?  Or  will 
he  only  be  coolly  correct  in  his  religious  views,  precise  in  his 
religious  distinctions  and  distant  in  his  religious  associations?  Is 
not  this  the  key  to  the  divine  scorn  of  the  Laodicean  church — that 
if  it  had  been  cold  no  new  lives  would  have  been  born  there  to  be 
ruined;  if  it  had  been  warm,  the  newborn  would  have  been  safe; 
but  being  lukewarm  they  would  be  born  only  to  be  robbed  of  beauty 
and  vigor? 

How  Shall  Necessary  Warmth  Be  Furnished? 

There  are  no  formal  methods  of  keeping  up  th^  temperature  of 
a  church.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  a  nervous  rushing 
about,  keeping  something  going  on  all  the  time,  multiplying  socie- 
ties, crowding  the  calendar,  and  all  that.  There  is  danger  of  purely 
artificial  heat,  of  wearing  everybody  out  to  keep  it  up  instead  of 
warming  people  by  it.  Three  simple  things  help  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  a  church  right. 

First,  a  constant  magnifying  of  Christ  as  a  present  Master  and 
Friend.  One  can  talk  coolly  about  him ;  he  can  be  discussed  as  a 
fact  and  as  a  force,  right  and  wrong  theories  can  be  defended  and 
attacked — in  a  cold  church.  But  the  temperature  always  rises  when 
he  is  made  a  living,  real  presence  in  any  circle.  The  sense  of  his 
friendship  will  be  certain  to  put  some  beautiful  markings  on  the 
young  Christian.    The  assurance  of  his  presence  as  Master  and 


Lord  will  give  new  color  to  the  wings  of  the  soul.  And  for  this 
we  are  all  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  mission  is  to  reveal 
him  to  us. 

Secondly,  a  steadfast  spirit  of  fellowship  among  the  people  of 
the  church.  The  danger  is  not  of  having  groups  in  a  church.  That 
is  quite  inevitable  when  the  numbers  grow  large.  It  is  desirable 
also  for  efficiency.  The  danger  begins  when  the  groups  become 
mutually  critical,  when  either  thinks  of  the  others  as  better  or 
worse  than  itself,  when  either  becomes  indifferent  to  the  others. 
Young  life  soon  feels  that.  It  soon  misses  the  true  democracy 
that  marks  a  warm  church.  If  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  then 
we  are  all  brethren,  and  we  will  not  have  a  warm  church  unless 
we  have  warm  hearts  for  each  other.  Herein  lies  the  value  of 
frequent  reports  of  the  whole  church  for  no  purpose  but  to  learn 
of  each  other's  welfare,  and  of  a  persistent  effort  of  all  to  be  con- 
cerned for  each.  In  such  an  atmosphere  a  young  believer  finds 
a  safe  home. 

Warm  Church  Will  Radiate  Warmth 

Thirdly,  a  deep  and  true  concern  for  men  outside.  God  seems  to 
have  ordained  that  self-satisfied  people  shall  be  cold  people.  A 
church  which  wants  no  one  else  will  have  no  one  else,  but  it  will 
soon  lose  what  it  has.  What  we  do  not  care  to  have  others  have 
soon  becomes  stale  to  ourselves.  We  treasure  more  what  we  are 
eager  to  share.  A  divine  dissatisfaction  is  a  large  element  in  the 
warmth  of  a  church.  It  is  a  feeling  that  the  circle  is  not  yet  com- 
plete that  turns  our  minds  to  those  outside.  And  we  want  them, 
we  must  have  them,  so  we  seek  them.  Week  by  week  they  come 
and  we  meet  them  rejoicingly,  we  make  them  at  home,  that  we  and 
they  may  concern  ourselves  for  more  who  are  outside.  But  where 
is  the  warmth  of  the  church  that  does  not  care,  whose  communions 
pass  time  after  time  with  no  one  to  be  given  to  God?  The  trouble 
is  not  with  the  world;  always  there  are  people  available.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  cold  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  church,  who  do 
not  care,  who  are  not  concerned  for  others.  In  such  a  church,  no 
newborn  life  can  be  beautiful  nor  have  the  rich  colorings  ©f  God 
upon  it. 

And  whose  business  is  it  to  make  the  temperature  right?  The 
business  of  everybody  who  is  part  of  it.  A  cold-hearted  minister 
can  be  warmed  by  his  people,  and  cold-hearted  people  can  be 
warmed  by  their  minister.  But  neither  ought  to  look  to  the  other 
for  warmth.  All  ought  to  furnish  it.  And  all  will  furnish  it  if  they 
think  of  the  new  believers  whose  beauty  is  determined  in  such  large 
part  by  the  temperature  that  surrounds  them  at  the  beginning. 

Political  Methods  in  the  Philippines 

BY  PAUL  R.  DOLTZ 

ON  A  TRIP  through  Antique  and  southern  Iloilo  provinces 
during  the  three  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  recent 
elections  I  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  methods  which 
the  Filipino  politician  follows  in  his  pursuit  of  office.  In  one 
barrio  in  which  we  stopped  early  in  the  trip  the  electors  had  just 
returned  from  a  meeting  in  the  neighboring  municipality,  at  which 
the  various  candidates  for  the  provincial  offices  had  presented  their 
claims.  Most  of  the  electors  qualified  in  the  class  which  receives 
the  franchise  on  account  of  having  at  one  time  held  some  office, 
however  humble.  This  we  found  to  be  the  case  everywhere,  the 
other  two  classes,  qualifying  through  paying  taxes  on  500  pesos' 
worth  of  property  or  through  being  able  to  read  and  write  English 
or  Spanish,  being  in  the  minority. 

As  the  day  of  election  approached  we  ran  into  candidates  every- 
where putting  in  their  best  efforts.  Some  held  meetings  in  towns 
and  villages  at  which  they  invited  local  orators  to  participate.  The 
same  man  was  sometimes  asked  by  two  or  three  different  candidates 
to  make  a  speech.  That  he  did  not  favor  any  one  of  them  made 
no  difference.  Other  candidates  did  most  of  their  electioneering  by 
individual  appeal. 

The  evening  before  election  we  met  several  companies  of  electors 
at  cross  roads  preparing  to  go  into  the  municipality  that  evening 
so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  the  election  the  next  day.  While  they 
waited  for  others  to  join  them  they  kept  a  demijohn  of  gin,  supplied 
by  the  party  candidate  for  mayor,  busily  circulating.    The  next  day 

1  was  told  by  a  young  chap  whose  brother  was  running  for  that 
office  that  the  family  had  provided  nearly  a  hundred  gallons  of  gin 
and  that  his  brother  had  spent  upward  of  700  pesos  in  campaigning, 
chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  votes.   That  votes  were  bought  at  from 

2  to  5  pesos  I  was  told  repeatedly. 
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INVESTIGATING  AN  INVESTIGATOR 

* 'Pastor"  Russell  and  His  Widely  Advertised  Tour  of  Mis- 
sion Lands— Propaganda  and  Publicity  of  an  Extraordinary 
Business  Genius  Who  Has  Turned  to  the  Field  of  Religion 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


I SOUGHT  A  prophet  and  I  found  a  business  man !  Instead  of 
a  humble  seeker  after  truth,  I  found  the  cleverest  propa- 
gandist of  the  age — a  man  before  whom  John  Alexander 
Dowie,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Abbas  Effendi, 
"Elijah"  Sanford  and  Joseph  Smith  pale  into  puerile  ineffectiveness. 

A  full-page  advertisement  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  pro- 
claiming that  "Pastor"  Charles  Taze  Russell  and  a  delegation  of 
the  "International  Bible  Students'  Association"  had  toured  the  world 
and  made  a  first-hand  study  of  foreign  missions,  with  results 
decidedly  discreditable  to  the  missionaries,  set  me  on  the  trail  of  this 
man,  whose  name  and  activities  had,  in  a  general  fashion,  been 
known  to  most  newspaper  readers  for  a  long  time. 

I  found  not  a  blazing  zealot  and  a  fearless  proponent  of  a 
peculiar  school  of  biblical  interpretation,  but  a  shrewd  old  man,  who 
probably  could  not  hold  a  job  for  a  week  on  the  average  news- 
paper— although  his  writings  are  said  to  have  a  greater  newspaper 
circulation  every  week  than  those  of  any  other  living  man,  and 


Somewhere  the  young  man  had  got  hold  of  certain  old  discarded 
heresies  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  "second  chance"  for 
all,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  persistently  wicked.  These  appealed 
to  his  untrained  mind  and  he  began  to  promulgate  them,  em- 
broidering them  as  he  went.  His  religious  views  were  less  striking 
than  his  methods  of  disseminating  them.  He  early  exercised  his 
gift  for  drawing  plain  people  into  his  service  and  soon  after  starting 
his  meetings  in  Allegheny  he  began  to  station  his  followers  at 
church  doors  on  Sunday  to  distribute  his  tracts  to  worshipers. 
They  also  filled  pews  of  orthodox  churches  with  this  literature, 
to  the  irritation  of  the  sextons. 

Does  Not  Seek  to  Reach  the  Unchurched 

These  aggressive  tactics  got  Russell  into  such  difficulties  that 
house-to-house  visitation  was  substituted.  The  colporteurs  were 
called  "Bible  readers"  and  they  undertook  to  "explain"  the 
Bible  to  benighted  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  and  Baptists  and 


THESE  articles  tell  an  amazing  story.  Mr.  Ellis  traces  the  rise  of  Charles  T.  Russell  from 
the  counter  of  a  men's  furnishing  store  to  the  leadership  of  an  organization  which  accepts 
him  as  a  divinely  predicted  leader;  which  claims  to  be  the  only  true  church,  and  which  car- 
ries on  a  worldwide  propaganda,  surpassing  in  worldly  wisdom  the  work  of  any  of  the  de- 
nominations. 

More  than  a  thousand  secular  newspapers  every  week  carry  to  12,000,000  readers  the 
writings  of  this  man,  whose  doctrines  deny  the  dearest  beliefs  of  all  branches  of  Christendom. 

That  Jesus  returned  to  earth  in  1874,  and  that  the  millennium  proper  begins  in  October, 
1914,  and  that  there  never  was  a  real  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  cardinal  teachings  of  Russell. 

Recently,  Russell  and  a  group  of  his  followers  made  an  "investigation"  of  foreign 
missions,  advertising  their  ''findings"  in  the  most  widely  circulated  publications.  Now  the 
editor  afield  of  The  Continent,  who  has  himself  made  two  protracted  journeys  in  the  Far  East, 
has  investigated  this  alleged  "investigation."  What  he  discovered  is  told  in  straightforward 
ash  ion  in  this  and  two  articles  to  follow. 


greater,  doubtless,  than  the  combined  circulation  of  the  writings  of 
all  the  priests  and  preachers  in  North  America;  greater,  even,  than 
the  work  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Norman  Hapgood,  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Frederick  Haskin  and  a  dozen  other  of 
the  best  known  editors  and  syndicate  writers  put  together. 

The  story  is  a  long  one,  but  it  is  made  continuously  interesting 
by  the  light  shed  at  every  step  upon  this  extraordinary  character — 
a  man  who  would  have  been  a  dangerous  rival  for  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller had  he  gone  exclusively  into  the  oil  business,  for  all  his  gifts 
are  commercial.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  only  saves 
him  from  the  mistakes  of  Dowie,  but  also  conceals  his  limitations 
— theological,  historical,  literary,  geographical,  social  and  economic. 

From  Selling  Shirts  to  Dispensing  Theology 

Raised  a  Pittsburg  Presbyterian,  young  Russell  early  went  into 
his  father's  haberdashery.  His  business  qualifications  soon  ap- 
peared, and  the  one  store  became  five  ere  he  sold  out  to  enter 
the  more  attractive  realm  of  prophecy  and  propaganda.  The  in- 
gratiating and  seemingly  frank  manner  which  made  him  successful 
in  selling  shirts  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  in- 
dividuals and  audiences. 

When  I  followed  Russell's  trail  back  to  Pittsburg  I  learned, 
from  the  man  who  conducted  his  legal  affairs,  that  he  was  ever 
adventuring  into  larger  fields  of  financial  operation — real  estate, 
oil  properties,  mines  and  stocks — "he  was  a  good  business  man,  but 
rather  sharp."  These  transactions,  it  is  said,  continued  long  after 
he  had  quit  the  men's  furnishing  business  for  the  field  of  reli- 
gious propaganda. 


other  church  folk.  Always  the  man's  emissaries  worked  among 
professing  Christians.  He  recently  told  me  that  his  followers  were 
drawn  more  largely  from  the  Methodist  denomination  than  from 
any  other  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America. 

■  Russell's  people  do  not  go  out  into  the  field  of  evangelism, 
reclaiming  the  unchurched.  One  searches  his  record  in  vain  for 
anything  about  the  rescue  of  the  outcast  and  the  sinning.  Neither 
is  there  any  trace  of  interest  in  the  thronging  social  problems 
of  our  time.  Ministry  to  the  poor,  visitation  of  the  sick,  care  for 
the  orphaned — these  are  outside  of  the  pale  of  Russellite  activities. 
The  limit  of  his  benevolences  is  to  send  his  literature  free  to  "the 
Lord's  poor." 

The  career  of  Russell  in  Allegheny  was  early  cut  short  by  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce  instituted  against  him  by  his  wife.  The  re- 
ports of  this  trtal  made  sport  for  the  godless,  and  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  hold  the  man  up  to  derision  by  quoting  from  the  court 
records.  It  appears  from  the  transcribed  testimony  that  Russell 
had  subjected  his  wife  to  many  petty  annoyances;  he  would  refuse 
to  speak  to  her  for  weeks  at  a  time ;  he  said  that  she  had  been 
led  astray  by  taking  up  with  "woman's  rights"  notions ;  he  told  his 
followers  that  his  wife  had  been  hypnotized  and  was  under  the 
Satanic  influence  of  her  sister — which  is  rather  an  adroit  way  of 
giving  a  dig  at  a  stepmother,  for  Russell  and  his  father  had  mar- 
ried sisters  at  about  the  same  time.  The  wife's  application  for 
divorce  made  more  definite  and  serious  charges ;  naturally  these 
particulars  are  not  suitable  to  this  narrative.  The  divorce  court 
record  was  full  of  instances  of  brutal  meanness,  as,  for  example, 
sending  word  to  his  sick  wife,  to  whom  he  himself  would  not 
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speak,  that  her  illness  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  her — and 
that  message  he  sent  the  woman  whose  alleged  conduct  with  her 
husband  is  recorded  as  one  of  Mrs.  Russell's  grounds  for  divorce. 
After  the  decree  had  been  granted  and  alimony  fixed  the  case  was 
•carried  to  the  higher  courts  by  Russell,  but  in  vain. 

Probably  out  of  these  personal  experiences  of  his  own  the  cautious 
"pastor"  has  developed  a  "vow,"  which  more  than  10,000  of  his 
followers  have  taken.  The  incongruity  of  its  blending  of  general 
petitions  and  pledges  for  detailed  conduct  with  respect  to  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  is  rather  revealing  as  to  the  sort  of  mind  the  man 
possesses;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  commonly  taught  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  the  very  repetition  of  the  "vow"  is  dangerously 
suggestive. 

Propaganda  Strictly  a  "One-Man"  Outfit 

One  does  not  take  two  steps  in  investigating  the  various  high- 
sounding  organizations  beneath  which  Russell  cloaks  his  activities 
before  he  discovers  that  Russell  himself  is  the  whole  show.  There 
is  nothing  to  it  all  but  him.  If  Charles  T.  Russell  should  meet 
with  an  automobile  accident — and  he  is  very  fond  of  automobiles — 
Russellism  would  be  extinct  in  less  than  two  years.  Like  an 
•Oriental  despot,  he  permits  no  other 
personalities  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
mediocrity,  although  he  does  not  object 
•to  an  ornamental  title  like  that  of  Briga- 
dier General  William  P.  Hall,  who  is 
not  likely  ever  to  be  a  force  in  the  or- 
ganization itself. 

One  who  has  interviewed  leaders  such 
as  General  Booth  or  John  Alexander 
Dowie  is  disappointed  in  Russell, 
whether  met  personally  or  seen  on  the 
6tage.  He  has  a  fine  equipment  of  silver 
hair  and  smooth,  serene  features.  His 
face  would  be  benign  were  it  not  for 
the  ominously  straight  thin  lips.  His 
voice  is  soft  and  pleasing.  One  would 
readily  buy  socks  or  books  from  such  a 
man. 

Portraits  of  "Pastor"  Russell  are  com- 
mon. They  accompany  his  printed  ser- 
mons and  are  displayed  in  heroic  size 
■on  the  billboards  to  advertise  his  meet- 
ings. Evidently  he  loves  this  sort  of 
publicity.  He  is  not  in  the  standard 
"Who's  Who  in  America,"  but  one  of 
the  numerous  books  of  biography  that 
spring  up  periodically  carried  an  article 
about  him,  and  this  he  reprinted  as  a 
special  edition  of  his  paper.  He  loves 
the  private  car  and  yacht.  When  the 
faithful  call  upon  him  at  "Bethel,"  a 
•double  house  at  122-124  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  once  the  residence 
■of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  their  minutes 
of  waiting  are  beguiled  by  albums  show- 
ing the  "pastor"  on  his  journeys. 

An  apparent  candor  marks  the  conver- 
■sation  and  address  of  Russell,  as  well 

as  an  ostentatious  modesty.  Concerning  his  dogmas  he  says  that 
"it  seems  to  me,"  or,  "as  I  understand  it."  He  is  willing  to  be 
■shown  differently,  he  says,  by  anybody  who  can  quote  Scripture 
to  him — although  he  makes  sure  that  his  flock  study  Scripture  as 
he  arranges  and  interprets  it ;  of  which  more  later. 

A  Long  Way  on  Short  Rations 

Of  the  surprises  which  await  one  who  investigates  Russell,  not 
the  least  is  his  limitations.  With  a  success  largely  due  to  the 
printed  page,  he  does  not  write  clear,  luminous,  entertaining 
English.  His  books  and  his  newspaper  articles  are  dreary  stuff. 
Possibly  the  unlettered  would  call  this  denseness  profundity.  There 
is  a  vagueness  about  his  style  which  some  have  thought  a  clever 
ruse.  This  was  my  own  early  opinion,  but  now  I  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  he  simply  does  not  know  how  to  write.  There  is  never 
the  flash  of  a  fresh  phrase  in  his  work.  The  witchery  of  words 
l:as  never  allured  him.    His  literary  style  is  no  style  at  all. 

That  some  wise  men  are  poor  writers,  but  full  of  reasoning  power 
and  great  ideas,  is  granted.  They  really  do  think;  the  worth  and 
weight  of  their  intellectuality  are  seen  despite  their  literary  de- 
ficiencies. One  touchstone  of  the  great  man  is  his  attitude  toward 
his  own  times.  The  statesman  and  the  scholar  are  interpreters. 
Let  us  see  how  this  prophet  views  a  current  incident.    Has  he  a 


"A  Vow  Unto  the  Lord" 

"i.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name.  May  thy  rule  come  into 
my  heart  more  and  more,  and  thy  will  be  done 
in  my  mortal  body.  Relying  on  the  assistance 
of  thy  promised  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of 
need,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  I  regis- 
ter this  vow. 

"2.  Daily  will  I  remember  at  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace  the  general  interests  of  the 
harvest  work,  and  particularly  the  share  which 
I  myself  am  privileged  to  enjoy  in  that  work, 
and  the  dear  colaborers  at  the  Brooklyn  taber- 
nacle and  Bethel  and  everywhere. 

"3.  I  vow  to  still  more  carefully,  if  pos- 
sible, scutinize  my  thoughts  and  words  and 
doings,  to  the  intent  that  I  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  serve  thee  and  thy  dear  flock. 

"4.  I  vow  to  thee  that  I  will  be  on  the  alert 
to  resist  everything  akin  to  spiritism  and  oc- 
cultism, and  that,  remembering  that  there  are 
but  the  two  masters,  I  shall  resist  these  snares 
in  all  reasonable  ways,  as  being  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

"5.  I  further  vow  that,  with  the  exceptions 
below,  I  will  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
conduct  myself  toward  those  of  the  opposite 
sex  in  private  exactly  as  I  would  do  with 
them  in  public — in  the  presence  of  a  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord's  people. 

"6.  And,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  I 
will  avoid  being  in  the  same  room  with  any 
of  the  opposite  sex  alone,  unless  the  door  to 
the  room  stand  wide  open. 

"7.  Exceptions  in  the  case  of  brethren — 
wife,  children,  mother  and  natural  sisters;  in 
the  case  of  sisters — husband,  children,  father 
and  natural  brothers." 


sweep  of  vision,  a  sense  of  historical  proportion,  a  discernment  of 
appropriateness  ? 

I  quote  from  his  sermon,  "The  Rich  Man  in  Hell,  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  Bosom,"  from  volume  i,  number  4,  of  "People's  Pul- 
pit," column  I,  page  2 : 

"Only  very  recently  we  have  had  an  exhibition  of  how  this  rich 
man  (Israel),  dead  as  a  nation,  but  alive  as  a  people,  has  appealed 
to  Father  Abraham  to  have  Lazarus  cool  his  tongue  with  a  drop 
of  water.  Of  course  the  thought  would  not  be  that  a  spirit  finger 
should  take  a  literal  drop  of  water  to  cool  a  literal  tongue.  The 
interpretation  must  be  looked  for  along  the  lines  of  a  parable. 
The  fulfillment  came  when  the  Jews  of  this  country,  in  a  general 
petition,  requested  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  other  Christian  nations  and  intercede  on  behalf  of  their 
members  in  Russia  that  they  might  have  more  liberty  and  less 
persecution,  that  their  torments  m,ight  be  cooled." 

All  of  which  is  too  rich  for  comment,  so  we  listen  while  "Pastor" 
Russell  proceeds  with  the  illustration  of  a  parable  that  has  waited 
until  his  time  for  fulfillment,  and  for  his  wisdom  to  unfold  it!  "If 

we  look  for  the  rich  man's  five  breth- 

  ren  we  find  them.    There  were  twelve 

tribes  of  Israel,  and  although  all 
of  these  tribes  were  in  a  general  way 
represented  in  Israel  in  our  Lord's  day, 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  that  rich  man  was 
composed  mainly  of  the  two  tribes — 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  Now  if  the  two 
tribes  were  represented  in  the  one  man 
the  other  ten  tribes  would  be  properly 
enough  represented  in  his  'five  brethren.' 
The  suggestion  of  the  parable  that  some- 
thing be  done  for  these  five  brethren  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  us  that  noth- 
ing would  be  done  for  them.  The  an- 
swer of  the  appeal  was,  'They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  ...  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  through  one  rose 
from  the  dead.'  Here,  dear  friends, 
we  have  a  consistent  interpretation  of 
this  parable,  and  it  relieves  our  minds 
greatly." 

"Pastor"  Russell  thinks  of  the  uni- 
verse in  terms  of  his  own  day.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  incongruous  to  him  in 
discerning  in  the  slightest  episodes  of 
his  own  times  the  complete  fulfillment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  biblical  prophecies. 
This  absence  of  perspective  explains 
Russell's  theology.  To  him  the  cen- 
turies and  millenniums  that  have  been 
are  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

One  notices  an  entire  lack  of  allusions 
to   the   world's   literature   and   to  the 
world's   history  in  the  "pastor's"  vo- 
luminous writings.    I  make  one  excep- 
tion.   He  has  given  a  notable  instance 
of  his  historical  sense  in  the  allusion  to  the  pyramids  and  their 
significance.    Thus  in  the  third  of  his  books  he  teaches  (and  I 
give  his  own  summary  of  the  book)  : 

"The  great  pyramid  in  Egypt  is  a  witness  to  all  these  events  of 
the  ages  and  of  our  day,  testifying  in  symbols.  The  pyramid's 
downward  passage  under  'A  Draconis'  symbolizes  the  course  of 
Sin.  Its  First  Ascending  Passage  symbolizes  the  Jewish  age.  Its 
Grand  Gallery  symbolizes  the  gospel  age.  Its  Upper  Step  sym- 
bolizes the  approaching  period  of  tribulation  and  anarchy,  'Judg- 
ments,' upon  Christendom.  Its  King's  Chamber  the  Divine  Nature, 
etc.,  of  the  Overcoming  Church^ — the  Christ,  Head  and  Body.  Its 
Antechamber  the  Correction  in  Righteousness  of  'the  little  flock,' 
etc.  Its  Queen's  Chamber  those  of  Israel  and  the  world  who 
attain  Restitution." 

I  rather  hesitate  to  quote  that  balderdash,  for  it  would  seem  to 
invalidate  my  statement  that  Russell  and  his  propaganda  are  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration. 

It  is  common  for  men  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  Russell's 
teaching  to  scoff  at  him  and  his  followers.  Now,  the  latter  are  to 
be  pitied  rather  than  to  be  blamed.  They  are  the  simple-minded, 
'•mple-hearted,  sincere  Christians  who  are  ready  to  follow  any 
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man  who  will  teach  them  the  whole  will  of  God.  They  are  eagerly 
devoted  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ.  Nobody  could  get  their  al- 
legiance for  a  moment  who  does  not  magnify  these.  That  is  why 
Russell  makes  so  much  of  Jesus  in  his  claims,  although  he  subtly 
robs  him  of  many  of  his  attributes  in  his  teaching. 

As  I  have  studied  the  faces  of  hundreds  of  Russell's  followers 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  mechanics,  farmers  and  small  tradesmen. 
They  are  the  weaklings  from  among  these  great  groups;  the  kind 
of  people  who  always  must  have  a  leader;  they  lend  a  ready  ear 
to  a  religion  of  authority;  they  like  to  think  that  they  are  studying 
things  out  for  themselves.  Actually,  of  course,  they  are  gulping 
down  wholesale  whatever  is  given  them.  They  are  charmed  by  the 
magic  of  the  words  "truth"  and  "light,"  and  the  Russell  literature 
is  freely  sprinkled  with  these.  It  is  a  poor  address  in  which  the 
Russellites  are  not  told  that  they  have  the  "truth"  and  are  in  the 
"light."  Anybody  who  leaves  their  company  "goes  out  from  the 
light,"  or  "forsakes  the  truth."  Sentimental  Tommy's  favorite  de- 
vice is  practiced  with  fine  effect  by  Russell.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Tommy,  who  had  a  "way"  with  women,  was  accustomed  to  say 
to  every  one  with  whom  he  talked,  "You  are  not  like  other  girls." 
These  Russellites  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  "not  like  other 
people" ;  they  have  peculiar  insight  into  truth,  and  they  have 
progressed  farther  in  the  spiritual  life  than  others.  The  gratifying 
doctrine  that  they  are  the  real  body  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
"nominal'' 
churches  are  all  in 
blindness  and  be- 
nightedness,  is  laid 
as  unction  to  their 
soul. 

Lured  by  literal- 
ism, these  people 
fail  to  see  the 
radical  defects  in 
Russell's  teaching. 
Apparently  it 
never  occurs  to 
them  to  apply  the 
simple  test  of 
"pure  religion  and 
undefiled."  The 
lack  of  forms  of 
ministry  to  human 
need  in  Russellism 
seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to 
them.  That  Rus- 
sell alone  manages 
the  organization 
seems  not  to  be 
significant  to  the 
majority.  They 
have  made  h  i  m 
their    priest  and 
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"souvenir"  of  one  of  Russell's  convention  trips,  indorsed  by  a  fac- 
simile of  his  signature:  "If  any  oppose  the  Lord  by  opposing  the 
Channel  [i.  e..  The  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society]  and 
the  Servant  [i.  e.,  Russell]  the  Lord  has  delegated  to  do  his  work, 
to  that  extent  he  loses  the  favor,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;  light 
becomes  darkness,  and  he  is  soon  outside."  This  same  volume  re- 
ports addresses,  showing  supposed  Bible  prefigurations  and  prophe- 
cies of  Russell  that  are  shocking  to  Christian  nonbelievers  in 
RusSfellism. 

The  "pastor"  makes  much  of  dates.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his 
serious  statement  of  "Things  all  want  to  know  as  Christian  Bible 
students" : 

"Six  thousand  years  from  Adam  ended  in  A.  D.  1872. 
The  date  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  October,  B.  C.  2. 
The  date  of  annunciation  to  Mary  Dec.  25,  B.  C.  3. 
The  date  of  our  Lord's  baptism  was  October,  A.  D.  29. 
The  date  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  April,  A.  D.  33. 
The  'seventy  weeks'  of  Israel's  favor  ended  A.  D.  36. 
The  Jewish  age  'harvest'  was  forty  years,  A.  D.  30-70. 
The  Christian  age  'harvest'  was  forty  years,  A.  D.  1874-1914. 
The  'times  of  the  gentiles'  will  end  with  A.  D.  1914." 

.-Ml  of  this  may  seem  absurd  to  the  person  possessed  of  normal 
faculties.    The  secret  of  its  acceptance  by  so  many  thousands  is  to 

be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  have 
first  of  all  taken 
Russell  to  be  their 
guide  and  inter- 
preter in  Scripture 
study.  Russell 
seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  papal 
position  that  there 
can  be  no  private 
interpretation  o  f 
Scripture.  On 
page  298  of  his 
Watch  Tower,  of 
the  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1910,  it 
is  written  concern- 
ing his  books : 


"//  the  six  vol- 
umes of  'Scripture 
Studies'  are  prac- 
tically the  Bible, 
topically  arranged, 
with  Bible  proof 
text  given,  we 
might  not  improp- 
erly name  the  vol- 
umes  'The  Bible 


pope  and  prophet ;  they  will  do  his  bidding  in  all  things. 

When  he  tells  them  to  crowd  a  meeting,  they  will  pack  the  Hippo- 
drome, to  the  wonderment  of  New  York.  When  he  bids  them 
write  to  an  editor,  they  will  crowd  that  editor's  mail  to  the  point 
of  confusion.  His  decisions  are  to  be  unquestioned — his  pleasure  is 
to  be  awaited.  A  young  man  who  chanced  to  be  waiting  in  the  par- 
lor of  "Bethel"  with  me  one  day  looked  in  wide-eyed  afifright  at  me 
because  I  insisted  that  the  servant  find  out  when  "Pastor"  Russell 
was  going  to  keep  his  appointment,  for  I  had  not  time  to  wait. 

Sees  Himself  Indicated  in  Scripture 

The  kind  of  persons  who  follow  Russell  are  usually  ready  to  ac- 
cord him  a  peculiar  place  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  ages,  and  with 
his  help  they  can  get  plenty  of  warrant  in  the  Scripture  for  his 
position.  There  is  apparently  nothing  incongruous  in  their  eyes 
in  regarding  him  as  one  to  whom  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  words  of  Jesus  himself  point.  Thus  Russell  has  set 
forth  the  view  that  he  alone  is  meant  by  the  passage  from  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew :  "Who  then  is  the  faithful  and 
wise  servant  whom  his  Lord  hath  set  over  his  household  to  give 
them  their  food  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his 
lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you 
that  he  will  set  him  over  all  that  he  hath."  The  acceptance  of 
Russell  as  "that  servant"  was  made  a  test  of  fellowship  among  his 
followers,  we  are  told,  by  the  written  statement  of  some  who  had 
been  of  that  number,  but  who  subsequently  joined  the  large  pro- 
cession that  is  steadily  falling  away  from  "Pastor"  Russell. 

This  fact  gives  point  to  such  statements  as  the  follo'ving  from  a 


in  an  Arranged  Form.'  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  merely  com- 
ments on  the  Bible,  but  they  are  practically  the  Bible  itself.  .  .  . 

"Furthermore,  not  only  do  we  find  that  people  cannot  see  the 
divine  plan  in  studying  in  the  Bible  by  itself,  but  we  see  also  that 
if  anyone  lays  the  'Scripture  Studies'  aside,  even  after  he  has  used 
them,  after  he  has  become  familiar  with  them,  after  he  has  read 
them  for  ten  years — if  he  then  lays  them  aside  and  ignores  them 
and  goes  to  the  Bible  alone,  though  he  lias  understood  his  Bible  for 
ten  years,  our  experience  shou's  that  within  two  years  he  goes  into 
darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  merely  read  the  'Scripture 
Studies'  with  their  references  and  had  not  read  a  page  of  the  Bible 
as  such  he  would  be  in  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  be- 
cause he  would  have  the  light  of  the  Scriptures." 

That  is  tall  talk.  Even  some  of  the  devoted  Russellites  could  not 
stand  this.  In  the  statement  of  the  reason  for  their  defection  from 
the  "pastor"  one  group  say :  "When  man  thus  belittles  God's  word 
and  makes  his  own  superior  to  that  of  God  it  seems  to  be  nothing 
short  of  blasphemy.  Reflect  upon  it!  To  confine  one's  self  to  the 
Bible  means  outer  darkness — to  take  the  word  of  this  one  man 
and  never  read  a  page  of  the  Bible  means  to  be  in  the  light." 

Still  another  seceding  group  charge  "Pastor"  Russell  with  saying 
that  he  doubted  "whether  much  good  has  ever  been  derived  from  all 
the  independent  Bible  study  undertaken  in  the  past."  That  is  to 
say,  the  injunction,  "Search  the  Scriptures,"  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing, search  "Studies  in  the  Scripture,"  by  Charles  T.  Russell!  For 
he  claims  that  "the  key  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  long  lost  is 
found,  and  gives  God's  people  access  to  the  hidden  mystery." 
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Lest  anyone  be  tempted  to  dismiss  "Pastor"  Russell  and  his 
crowd  as  fools  and  fanatics  on  the  evidence  already  given  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  organization  for  the  publication  and 
spread  of  religious  literature — and  I  do  not  except  the  American 
Tract  Society,  American  Bible  Society  or  any  denominational  pub- 
lishing house — that  has  ever  had  such  success  in  getting  its  output 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  as  the  Russellites  have  shown. 

From  his  first  efforts  in  Allegheny  Russell  proved  himself  an 
executive  genius.  He  perceived  the  power  of  the  printed  page. 
Then  he  saw  that  some  effort,  aside  from  the  inherent  worth  of 
his  writings,  would  be  needed  to  make  them  find  readers.  Binding 
to  himself  by  bonds  stronger  than  gold  an  ever-increasing  band 
of  workers  to  whom  he  promised  a  place  in  the  coming  kingdom, 
he  sent  these  forth  as  missionaries.  There  was  not  an  open  church 
within  his  reach  that  was  not  showered  with  his  tracts.  Christian 
Endeavor  conventions  and  Sunday  school  conventions  rarely  met  in 
western  Pennsylvania  or  eastern  Ohio  in  those  days  without  finding 
the  Russellites  at  the  doors,  posing  e\  er  as  earnest  Christians  eager 
for  the  distribution  of  gospel 
literature.  Each  of  his  vol- 
umes contains  the  suggestion 
that  Christian  Endeavorers 
and  members  of  the  Epworth 
League  and  other  similar  so- 
cieties should  go  to  these 
works  for  help  upon  their 
weekly  topics. 

"Zion's  Watch  Tower,"  as 
the  business  was  called  in  Al- 
legheny, is  now  "The  Watch 
Tower  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety" of  Brooklyn,  and  co- 
operating with  this,  like  a  re- 
organized trust,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  layman  to  dis- 
cover which  is  which,  we  find 
the  "International  Bible  Stu- 
dents' Association,"  the  Brook- 
lyn tabernacle  work,  the  "Pas- 
tor Russell  Lecture  Bureau," 
the  "Bible  and  Tract  Society" 
of  England.  The  Brooklyn 
meeting  place  of  the  sect,  an 
old  chapel  of  Plymouth 
church,  is  called  "The  Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle,"  which  evi- 
dently leads  many  newspaper 
editors  and  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  Russell  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Talmage. 

The  latest  report  of  the  al- 
lied societies  presents,  in  ad- 
dition to  subtle  appeals  for 
money  that  would  be  worth 
reprinting  if  space  served,  a 
really  astounding  record  of  re- 
sults achieved.  It  records  a 
total  of  22,838,282  tracts  dis- 
tributed within  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  During  the 
year  191 1  more  than  half  a 
million  volumes  of  "Studies  in  the  Scriptures"  were  circulated, 
bringing  the  total  circulation  of  the  books  up  to  more  than  4,000,000 
copies.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  publications  are  in  twelve 
languages.  During  the  year  221,789  letters  were  dispatched  from 
the  Brooklyn  headquarters  and  128,712  received.  Six  hundred 
colporteurs  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  extension  of  litera- 
ture, although  "Pastor"  Russell  says  he  is  still  not  satisfied.  The 
colporteur  work  is  self-su€taining.  The  "I.  B.  S.  A.  Bible  Study 
Class  Extension"  reported  3,049  meetings  held  during  the  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  97,898. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Russell  work  is  the  "pilgrims,"  now  more 
commonly  called  elders.  These  itinerate  under  the  direction  of  the 
"People's  Pulpit  Association" — another  general  name  for  Russell's 
work — and  fifty-eight  of  these  men  continuously  travel  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  country.  Last  year  they  visited  4,375  cities  and 
towns,  holding  3,780  meetings,  with  a  total  number  of  518,900  in  at- 
tendance. In  addition  to  these  public  meetings  there  were  8,333 
semipublic  meetings  held.  This,  of  course,  is  all  separate  from  the 
Bible  class  work  already  mentioned.  In  spite  of  these  amazing 
figures  "Pastor"  Russell  laments  that  the  circulation  of  the  litera- 
ture has  been  too  slight. 


Brooklyn  "Tabernacle" — Center  of  the  " Pastor' s"  Propaganda 


The  official  report  of  Russell's  work  for  the  year  191 1  shows  an 
expenditure  of  $191,650.16,  exclusively  for  the  propagation  of  his 
teachings.  The  critics  who  charge  that  the  entire  enterprise  is 
merely  an  advertising  scheme  for  Russell's  books  are  aside  from  the 
mark.    The  money  has  been  raised  otherwise. 

When  it  comes  to  raising  money  most  pastors,  board  secretaries 
and  financial  representatives  of  benevolent  causes  can  sit  at  Russell's 
feet.  There  is  nothing  so  crass  and  crude  and  ineffective  in  his 
method  as  the  mere  repetition  of  the  cry  of  the  horse  leech's  daugh- 
ters. Russell  may  know  nothing  theoretically  about  the  science  of 
psychology,  but  he  is  a  past  master  of  the  thing  itself.  He  might 
say,  if  he  were  utterly  candid,  "The  longest  way  round  is  often  the 
shortest  way  home."  It  is  better  to  put  an  idea  into  people's  heads 
that  will  constrain  them  to  give  of  what  they  suppose  is  their  own 
volition,  than  to  extract  money  by  urgency. 

The  meetings  that  Russell  or  his  pilgrims  hold  are  prominently 
placarded,  "No  collection."  They  recognize  that  they  are  appealing 
to  people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  things  through,  and 

who  never  pause  to  consider 
that  every  enterprise  must  be 
financed  somehow ;  and  that 
the  self-respecting  way  is  to 
pay  for  one's  own  privileges. 
The  "no  collection"  slogan  is 
one  of  the  insidious  little  ways 
in  which  Russell  differentiates 
his  work  from  that  of  the 
churches.  He  magnifies  the 
point  that  no  requests  are  made 
for  money.  It  is  as  if  he  said, 
"Do  not  fail  to  get  a  firm  hold 
nf  the  fact  that  we  do  not  ask 
for  money."  To  this  theme 
he  recurs  again  and  again,  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  he 
lodges  the  idea  firmly  in  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
sequently gets  the  money  out 
of  their  pockets. 

Even  his  letter  paper  carries 
this  statement:  "This  fund 
consists  of  free-will  offerings 
of  the  students  who  have  been 
nourished  and  strengthened  by 
the  meat  in  due  season."  Then 
lie  tells  of  the  wonderful  work 
of  propagation  that  is  done, 
and  concludes :  "No  one  is 
ever  asked  to  contribute  to  this 
fund;  all  donations  must  be 
voluntary.  We  remind  our 
readers  of  the  apostle's  words 
(I.  Cor.  16:1,  2)  and  corrob- 
orate them:  'The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver.' " 

Obviously,  ordinary  church 
work  is  handicapped  when  it 
comes  to  securing  gifts,  for  it 
has  no  such  argument  as  is 
ever  present  with  the  Russell- 
ites; for  even  the  densest  of 
his  followers  is  able  to  say,  with  a  little  assistance,  that  if  the 
world  is  to  end  in  1914  and  the  millennium  begin,  worldly  goods 
will  not  long  be  of  use.  The  best  employment  that  can  be  given 
one's  money  is  to  make  it  help  deliver  the  benighted  "nominal 
churches"  from  the  peril  of  ignorance  that  "the  elect"  may  be  made 
ready  for  their  peculiar  part  in  the  millennium.  So  the  highest 
use  of  the  money  of  a  Russellite  is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
"Pastor"  Russell.  Thence  come  the  enormous  sums  that  he  has,  at 
his  command  for  advertising  purposes- — and  no  theatrical  star  en 
tour  is  better  advertised  than  Russell — for  travel  in  private  cars  and 
otherwise,  and  for  the  free  distribution  of  his  peerless  writings. 

Improving  the  Ventilation 

Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  and  Dr.  William  C.  Covert,  both  of  Chicago, 
were  classmates  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Hill 
admits  that  Dr.  Covert  learned  theology  with  all  due  ease,  but 
insists  that  music  was  always  too  much  for  him.  Dr.  Hill  tells  this 
story  as  an  index  of  the  extent  of  what  Dr.  Covert  knew  about 
music  in  his  seminary  days : 

The  class  was  being  instructed  one  day  in  church  music,  and  the 
professor  gave  out  a  hymn  for  the  young  men  to  sing.    But  rather 
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too  many  of  them  undertook  to  sing  tenor  or  bass,  and  the  pro- 
fessor was  very  badly  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  "Here,  here,"  he 
said,  "that  won't  do.  We  must  have  the  air  better  than  that." 
Whereupon  the  genial  Covert,  always  ready  to  oblige,  promptly 
hopped  up  and  opened  the  window. 

Two  little  boys  were  selling  lemonade  to  earn  circus  money.  A 
thirsty  old  gentleman  stopped  at  the  stand  of  the  first  little  boy  and 


drank  three  glasses  of  the  beverage.  He  then  passed  to  the  stand) 
of  the  second  little  boy. 

"Are  you  aware,"  he  asked  pleasantly,  "that  the  little  boy  across 
the  way  only  asks  3  cents  a  glass  for  his  lemonade,  while  you 
charge  5  cents?" 

The  lad  addressed  answered  very  readily:  "Yes,  I  know,  mister, 
but  his  lemonade  is  what  the  puppy  fell  in." 


"Lilies  Among  the  Wheat" 


BY    MARION  HARLAND 


AN  OLD  PASTOR  said  it.  There  is 
no  reason  why  his  name  should  not 
be  linked  with  the  phrase.  Dr.  M. 
D.  Hoge,  for  fifty-four  years  the  pastor  of 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Richmond, 
Virginia — his  first  and  only  charge — ^was  so 
widely  known  throughout  the  churches, 
North  and  South,  that  the  utterance  should 
win  respect  for  my  theme. 

A  mother,  meeting  him  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  service,  "hoped  her  little  ones 
had  not  disturbed  him?" 

"On  the  contrary,  they  behave  so  well  that 
they  might  set  an  example  to  some  older 
people,"  he  answered  brightly.     "I  thank 
you  for  bringing  them.    I  like  to  see  the 
lilies  among  the  wheat." 
That  was  forty  years  ago. 
The    rector   of    a   prominent  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York  City  called  upon  a  parishioner  purposely 
to  thank  her  for  bringing  her  three  sons  to  church  regularly. 

"It  is  a  goodly  sight,  such  as  rarely  refreshes  my  eyes  nowadays," 
he  added.    "Family  churchgoing  is  slipping  out  of  fashion." 

"Lilies"  Being  Taken  Away  from  the  Wheat 

"Lilies  among  the  wheat !"  The  phrase  recurred  to  me  with 
sardonic  emphasis  utterly  foreign  to  the  original  meaning  last 
Sunday  in  passing  the  open  doors  of  a  chapel  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sunday  school  exercises.  The  sidewalks  were  filled  with  the 
"lilies"  in  clusters  and  in  streamers — all  leading  away  from  the 
adjacent  church  into  which  the  wheat  was  flowing.  In  unfigurative 
language,  the  children  were  scattering  in  every  direction  except 
toward  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  meeting  on  the  way  their  parents 
and  other  adult  worshipers.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  outgoing 
crowd  were  over  12  years  of  age.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  two 
girls,  who  could  not  have  been  under  14,  were  talking  excitedly 
and  so  loudly  that  we  could  not  help  catching  the  purport  of  the 
conversation. 

"I  tell  you  again" — this  from  the  elder  and  more  sober-looking 
of  the  twain — "that  you  walk  too  much  with  the  boys!" 

The  other  laughed.  "I  don't  care  I  It's  nice !  And  I'm  going 
to  do  it  every  Sunday  morning !" 

A  lad  of  16  ran  down  the  steps  to  join  her  as  she  said  it.  They 
set  off  up  the  street  together,  the  mentor  looking  disapprovingly 
after  them. 

"I  wonder  what  most  of  the  children  do  while  their  parents  are 
in  church?"  said  I  to  an  invalid  friend  in  recounting  the  incident. 
"All  the  girls  don't  walk  with  all  the  boys." 

The  "shut-in"  pointed  through  the  window  to  a  spacious  tennis 
court  opposite. 

"I  should  know  when  Sunday  school  is  out  if  I  had  no  other  time- 
piece. Bible  and  library  books  are  piled  in  a  corner  and  the  courts 
are  all  occupied  by  Sunday  school  boys  and  girls.  Vacant  lots  have 
their  baseball  and  football  games.  Lesser  children — mere  babies — 
run  wild  in  the  streets,  or,  if  they  go  home,  are  left  to  the  care 
— or  neglect — of  servants.    It  is  a  complex  problem!" 

"It  was  not  one  in  your  young  days  and  in  mine." 

"Times  have  changed — and  opinions  with  them.  Parents  reason 
now  that  children  who  have  sat  through  the  exercises  of  the  Sun- 
day school  would  find  the  regular  church  service,  including  a  ser- 
mon they  do  not  understand,  too  much  for  them.  There  may  be 
something  in  that." 

"Yet" — I  could  not  help  saying — "we  are  told  that  the  race  has 
gained  marvelously  in  physical  strength  within  the  last  half  century. 
We  were  not  injured  by  services  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  many." 

In  perhaps  three-quarters  of  our  churches  humanity  and  church- 


Is  family  churchgoing 
slipping  out  of  fashion  ? 
If  so,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  it  and  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Marion 
Harland,  recalling  her 
youth,  thinks  we  are  not 
now  training  our  chil- 
dren to  regard  church- 
going  as  important. 


liness  have  compromised  upon  the  "children's 
sermon"  which  precedes  the  discourse  in- 
tended for  the  edification  of  their  seniors. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  short,  sweet  and  easy  of 
digestion.  The  infant  band  of  hope,  and 
presumably  of  promise,  are  marshaled  into 
front  seats  reserved  for  them.  Children  of 
a  larger  growth  are  scattered  sparsely 
through  the  pews,  sitting  with  their  parents 
or  elsewhere  as  the  humor  seizes  them. 
When  what  an  irreverent  collegian,  who  was 
not  used  at  home  to  children's  sermons,  calls 
"prefatory  pap"  has  been  administered  to  the 
fidgety  youngsters  they  arise — one  and  all — 
and  scurry  down  the  aisles  to  the  door. 
Often  mother,  or  grown  sister,  now  and  then 
a  careful  father,  must  accompany  them  to 
homes  where  no  nursery  maid  is  kept.  To 
quote  again  from  the  saucy  youth  to  whom 
the  exhibition  is  a  novelty:  "We  read,  'And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.'    One  small  boy  led  three  grown-ups  last  Sunday." 

Recalling  the  days  that  are  no  more,  when  Christian  mothers  saw 
their  lambs  folded  like  the  flocks  in  family  pews,  learning  grad- 
ually, but  surely  and  easily,  that  the  church  of  their  fathers  is  the 
very  house  of  God  and  to  loving,  faithful  souls  the  very  gate  of 
heaven — I  ask  myself  in  looking  upon  these  modern  mothers  if  they 
are  as  tranquil  in  spirit  as  their  conventional  quiet  would  indicate. 
Do  no  speculations  as  to  how  boisterous  boys  and  giddy  girls  are 
spending  the  holy  hours  thrust  themselves  between  their  eyes  and 
hymn  book  and  psalter?  When  the  children  of  the  covenant  are 
named  in  the  prayer,  is  there  no  twitch  of  the  heartstrings? 

During  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  the  publication  of  the 
English  Bible,  I  heard  an  eminent  clergyman  regret  the  increasing 
ignorance  of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  our 
educated  young  people.  He  pressed  his  finger  hard  upon  the  open 
ulcer  none  of  us  can  ignore. 

"And  this,  too,  in  an  age  when  Sunday  school  work  has  been 
brought  more  nearly  to  perfection  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  church !" 

Decadence  of  "the  Religion  of  the  Family" 

In  his  judgment  the  fault  lies  in  the  decadence  of  what  we 
used  to  define  as  "the  religion  of  the  family."  Parents  are  prone 
to  relegate  the  spiritual  education  of  their  offspring  to  teachers; 
the  family  altar  is  unknown  in  thousands  of  Christian  homes,  and 
practical  piety  is  never  named. 

He  was  right — and  the  half  was  not  told.  Yet,  as  I  hearkened 
and  assented  inly  to  every  word,  in  imagination  I  filled  the  gaps  in 
the  family  pews  about  me  with  children  who,  in  following  the 
course  of  the  services,  must  hear  at  least  two  chapters  of  the 
sacred  word  read  every  Sunday  and  join  in  responsive  readings 
of  the  psalms,  inevitably  if  unconsciously  taking  in  by  mental 
cuticular  absorption  Scripture  history  and  divine  teachings. 

Recurring — tentatively — to  the  children's  sermon  approved  by 
wiser  and  better  judges  than  I  of  what  is  right  and  reverent,  has 
the  intellect  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  become  so  enfeebled  within 
a  generation  as  to  require  systematic  dilution,  modifying,  pasteur- 
izing, of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  to  suit  it  to  their  spiritual 
digestion? 

Is  the  soil  which  produces  the  finest  of  the  wheat  too  strong 
for  lilies?  ***** 

Suffer  one  more  and  a  homely  illustration:  Those  having  in 
charge  public  parks  in  which  gray  squirrels  are  domesticated  into 
city  pets  have  issued  requests  that  visitors  shall  not  feed  the 
animals  with  peanuts  or  the  kernels  of  other  nuts.  The  rodents 
were  made  to  crack  hard  shells  with  their  teeth  in  order  to  reach 
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their  natural  nourishment.  If  pampered  by  subsisting  upon  soft 
food,  their  teeth  will  gradually  lose  hardness  and  strength  and 
decay  into  uselessness. 

I  think  of  the  interdict  whenever  I  hear  the  children's  sermon, 
and  watch  their  eager  flight  to  the  exit  doors  before  the  serious 
part  of  the  morning  service  begins. 

Must  the  child,  who  on  weekdays  studies  according  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  primary  department  of  public  schools,  or  who  is 
"taking"  French  and  music  in  private  seminaries,  have  the  nursing 
bottle  on  Sunday?  Judicious  mothers  now  enjoin  upon  their  chil- 
dren the  duty  of  masticating  breakfast  cereals,  however  tender  they 
may  be.  The  act  is  good  for  the  teeth  and  for  the  digestive  organs. 
Carry  out,  as  judiciously,  the  analogy  between  bodily  and  mental 
functions,  they  impress  upon  the  growing  child  the  basal  truth  that 
the  mind  grows  vigorous  through  exercise;  that  the  effort  of 
studying  hard  lessons  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

A  collect  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  is  a  common  quo- 
tation in  the  mouths  of  many  who  never  concern  themselves  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  words : 

"Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them"  (the  Scriptures), 
"read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  them." 

There  is  here  no  intimation  that  the  holy  word  should  be  macer- 
ated into  "prefatory  pap"  and  administered  in  homeopathic 
quantities. 

Rising  in  the  scale  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  we  do  well  to 
"read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest"  the  last  messages  of  love 
addressed  by  the  chief  est  of  apostles  to  his  adopted  son : 

"Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and 
hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them ; 
and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Secular  papers  have  taken  a  lively  part  in  discussing  the  prob- 
lem, "Why  people  do  not  go  to  church,"  which  has  vexed  sore  the 


souls  of  the  faithful  for  a  decade  and  more.  According  to  some, 
the  clergy  are  in  fault.  Secular  dogmatists  affirm  that  preachers  are 
left  behind  by  "live  thinkers" ;  the  stubbornly  orthodox  will  have 
it  that  pulpit  orators  desecrate  the  office  by  preaching  of  municipal 
reforms  and  political  platforms  and  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  the  one  and 
only  way  of  salvation  for  a  ruined  race.  Others  expatiate  upon  the 
growing  license  of  pleasure-seeking  multitudes  who  desert  the 
sanctuary  for  holiday  games,  excursions  and  other  varieties  of 
"worldly"  amusement. 

To  me,  as  a  laywoman  and  steady  churchgoer,  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  problem,  "Why  our  young  people  do  not  ^o  to 
church,"  is  that  they  are  not  trained  to  it  from  their  infancy  up. 
The  church  is  none  of  their  affair  until  they  are  almost  grown,  and 
then  it  is  too  late  as  a  rule  to  recast  taste  and  change  the  habits 
of  years.  It  is  no  longer  "our  church"  by  the  time  they  can  demean 
themselves  decorously  in  the  family  pew.  In  the  far-away  ages  to 
which  we  of  the  hoary  heads  hark  back  with  tender  reference,  it 
was  esteemed  a  distinction  to  be  prized  when  each  of  us  was 
adjudged  old  enough  to  attend  church.  "Grown-ups"  in  neighboring 
pews  congratulated  us  upon  it  and  commended  our  "pretty  church 
manners."  To  misbehave  during  service  was  a  disgrace;  to  carry 
home  the  text,  and  by  and  by  a  scrap  of  the  sermon,  was 
honor  indeed.  Choir,  organ,  minister — were  our  property.  His  loss 
is  irrevocable  who  has  not  the  holy  and  tender  memories  of  the 
old-time  Sundays  that  are  ours. 

Our  mothers  used  to  sing  a  ballad  fashionable  in  that  simple  day 
to  music  thin,  but  tuneful : 

"Who  filled  the  church  with  faces  meek 
A  hundred  years  ago?" 

The  question  that  moves  us  to  grave  speculation  is  "Who  will 
fill  our  churches  fifty  years  from  now?" 


How  to 
"Train" 
a  Child 


THAT  THE  SALE  of  books  upon  child  training  should  be 
legally  restricted  to  old  maids  and  bachelors  is  perhaps  too 
radical  a  proposition  for  the  Wayfarer  to  indorse  at  once; 
but  he  is  almost  converted  to  it.  He  scarcely  knows  which  to  pity 
the  more,  the  parents  who  have  abdicated  their  own  common  sense 
in  favor  of  somebody's  book,  or  the  children  who  are  being  raised 
according  to  the  printed  theories  of  a  writer  who 
never  saw  them,  their  environment  or  their  an- 
cestors. The  apparently  casual,  matter-of-fact 
and  self-assured  fashion  in  which  our  grand- 
parents raised  children — by  "rule  of  thumb"  and 
by  rule  of  common  sense  and  firm  conviction  of 
the  parents'  place  in  the  divine  scheme  of  things 
— horrifies  our  childless  authorities  upon  child 
training;  but  they  did  produce  men  and  women 
of  character.  Boys  and  girls  of  that  day  were  dominated  by  a 
wholesome  realization  of  their  own  unimportance ;  in  that  far-off 
time  parents  had  some  rights  which  children  were  bound  to  re- 
spect. Nowadays  the  thoroughly  modern,  reared-by-rule  youngster 
knows  that  he  is  It,  with  a  capital  "I" ;  and  that  the  first  and  fore- 
most mission  of  his  parents  is  to  minister  to  him. 


A  sneaking  notion  long  ago  lodged  in  the  back  of  the  Wayfarer's 
head  (maybe  it  was  Mrs.  Wayfarer's  head!)  that  children  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  "That's  only  a  stage ;  they  will  out- 
grow it  soon,"  is  the  way  that  serene  and  philosophical  body 
greets  various  annoying  developments  in  childhood ;  and  the  years 
have  proved  her  wisdom.  From  her  the  Wayfarer  has  learned  to 
answer  a  child  according  to  his  childishness.  Thus,  when  Buster 
cries  in  frantic  haste,  "Where  is  my  hat?"  he  is  told,  "It  is  out  on 
the  ridgepole  of  the  barn."  Sent  on  an  errand  he  inquires,  "How 
can  I  find  Mr.  Jones's  house?"  "Go  up  in  a  balloon  and  drop 
down  the  first  wide  chimney  you  see,  ask  if  the  man  of  the  family 
is  home,  and  he  will  direct  you  to  the  Joneses'  house."  "What  shall 
I  say  when  I  go  to  the  drug  store  for  the  medicine?"  "Well,  first, 
you  make  a  Japanese  bow  and  whistle  through  your  teeth ;  then 
you  knock  your  head  on  the  floor  three  times,  Chinese  fashion ;  then 
you  ask  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  if  there  is  anybody  in  the 
store  who  can  speak  German." 

The  first  time  a  window  was  broken  in  the  Wayfarer's  home  by 


a  baseball  he  got  a  lesson  in  relative  values.  Accidents  are  only 
accidents  in  this  household,  and  rated  as  of  less  importance  than 
ruffled  feelings.  Broken  china  or  glass  can  be  replaced  more  easily 
than  broken  tempers.  When  a  baseball  was  driven  through  a 
window  one  day  by  a  neighbor  boy  the  Wayfarer  chanced  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  scene.  The  unfortunate  lad  was  in  distress;  he 
thought  that  he  and  his  little  hosts  were  in  a  serious  scrape.  When 
the  smiling  Mrs.  Wayfarer  appeared  to  cheer  up  the  situation, 
and  when  Mrs.  Wayfarer's  boys  appeared  neither  affrighted  nor 
unconcerned  about  the  mishap,  the  little  neighbor  clearly  under- 
went a  revolution  in  his  mental  processes.  Evidently  he  had  not 
learned,  poor  little  orphan,  that  window  panes  are  only  window 
panes;  whereas  boys  are  boys. 

In  the  School  of  Boyville  which  he  attends  the  Wayfarer  is  learn- 
ing that  the  full  life  is  as  good  for  boys  as  it  is  for  grown-ups. 
His  respect  for  a  certain  homely  proverb  about  idle  hands  and  the 
archenemy  of  mankind  grows  greater  every  year.  Given  whole- 
some interests  of  their  own,  youngsters  have  scant  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  mischief.  The  manifest  moral  value  of  a  goat  in  the 
development  of  young  life  seems  to  lift  that  animal  out  of  its  scrip- 
tural ill  repute.  The  antics  of  the  goat,  the  fair  treatment  of  him, 
the  work  that  he  must  do  and  the  economic  problem  of  providing 
food  for  him,  all  engage  the  serious  attention  of  his  little  masters. 
That  the  bantam  hen  has  hatched  out  her  first  chickens  may  not 
be  an  item  worth  mentioning  in  the  daily  newspaper,  but  it  bulks 
large  in  the  life  of  the  boys  and  their  parents ;  even  Blackie's  new 
kittens  must  take  second  place  as  a  topic  of  conversation  since  the 
wee  bantams  have  entered  the  family  circle.  In  a  wholesome 
scheme  of  education  for  children  the  Wayfarer  would  be  tempted 
to  rank  an  assortment  of  pets  almost  as  important  as  a  sensible 
teacher.  ***** 

The  wisest  word  in  all  the  unlimited  literature  of  child  training 
is  that  of  Froebel,  "Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children."  That 
is  the  natural  law,  divinely  laid  down.  Time  devoted  to  children 
is  time  best  spent.  It  affords  more  solid  enjoyment  than  books 
or  pictures  or  travel  or  food  or  friends  or  any  other  one  of  the 
common  pleasures  of  mankind.  Parents  need  to  be  educated  by 
the  children  as  truly  as  the  children  need  the  parents.  The  ideal 
"good  society"  is  a  family  circle.  The  Wayfarer. 
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Choosing  Between  Duties 

BY  ANNE  GUILBERT  MAHON 

EVERY  MOTHER  has  to  face,  thought- 
fully, the  problem  of  what  duties  are 
most  im.portant  in  her  life.  There  are 
so  many  pressing  upon  her  at  every  moment 
that  at  times  some  of  them  must  perforce 
be  neglected.  If,  however,  she  faces  the  ques- 
tion and  makes  a  careful  choice  the  things 
which  must  be  eliminated  will  not  be  those  vital 
ones  which  affect  the  real  growth  and  happi- 
ness of  her  children. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  mother  is  so 
busy  ministering  to  the  material  wants  of  her 
family — doing  the  cooking,  the  sewing,  the 
housekeeping — that  she  unintentionally  slights 
the  mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  little  ones 
— the  things  which  really  count  most  in  the 
end. 

After  the  children  have  grown  up  and  per- 
haps left  the  old  home,  in  looking  back  at  their 
childhood  days  they  will  not  always  remember 
how  many  tucks  and  ruffles  there  were  on  their 
clothes,  what  fancy  dishes  they  had  at  meals ; 
they  will  not  always  remember  whether  the 
house  was  in  a  state  of  spick  and  span  neat- 
ness. What  they  will  remember  all  their  lives 
is  whether  they  were  comfortable  and  happy 
at  home,  whether  mother  was  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic and  tender,  or  whether  she  was  always 
too  busy  to  answer  their  questions,  to  talk  with 
them  and  to  teach  them,  to  play  with  them  and 
be  their  companion,  to  enjoy  occasional  outings 
with  them — too  busy  sometimes  even  to  speak 
kindly  or  to  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs. 
These  are  the  things  which  will  make  an  in- 
delible impression  on  their  minds;  the  things 
which  will  mold  their  characters,  which  will  be 
retained  in  their  memories  as  long  as  they  live. 

Every  wise  mother  will  see  that  she  es- 
timates the  true  value  of  the  things  constituting 
life  and  growth,  and  will  be  sure  that  the 
things  she  is  forced  to  neglect  will  not  be  the 
vital  ones,  the  ones  which  will  leave  their 
imprint  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  her 
children,  for  whom  she  desires  the  highest 
good. 

Helpfulness  Made  a  Habit 

We  spend  our  lives  forming  habits,  and  it 
is  really  almost  as  easy  to  form  a  good  habit 
as  a  bad ;  that  is,  a  positive  good  habit.  If 
you  would  prove  that  this  is  so,  just  try  it 
on  yourself,  suggests  The  Pittsburg  Post.  You 
think  you  do  good  things,  but  just  try  making 
a  daily  habit  of  it.  That  is  different.  How 
easily  men  who  really  don't  like  the  taste  of 
whisky  slide  into  the  habit  of  drink !  What 
misery  men  have  undergone  to  acquire  the 
tobacco  habit !  We  are  all  pretty  much  crea- 
tures of  habit.  We  take  the  car  at  the  same 
minute,  noon  and  night.  Our  meals  are  nearly 
at  the  same  minute,  three  times  a  day.  We 
take  off  the  left,  or  right,  shoe  first,  every 
night.  We  use  our  right  hand  for  this,  or  our 
left  hand  for  that,  every  time.  The  man  has 
regular  days  for  going  to  the  barber  shop,  the 
woman  for  doing  the  family  mending,  and  if 
you  will  study  your  daily  actions  you  will 
find  that  you  run  yourself  pretty  much  by 
routine,  so  that  habit  figures  very  largely  in 
one's  life. 

'A  certain  old  lady  has  for  twenty-five  years 
made  it  a  habit  to  do  some  helpful  turn  for 
somebody  every  day,  particularly  as  a  matter 
of  habit.  Some  days  it  is  a  big  thing,  like 
helping  some  poor  fellow  to  get  a  job.  Some 
days  she  sends  a  few  flowers  to  somebody  who 
is  sick  in  a  hospital.  Again,  it  is  only  a  postal 
card  to  an  acquaintance  who  has  a  birthday 
anniversary.  Often  it  is  only  the  buying  of  a 
newspaper  she  really  does  not  want  from  a 
newsboy  who  looks  as  if  he  needed  many  and 
quick  sales.  Still  oftener,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
a  kind  word  to  somebody  who  seems  to  be 
wholly  without  a  sympathetic  friend. 

But,  whatever  the  helpfulness  may  be,  big 
or  little,  this  old  lady  never  puts  her  head  on 
her  pillow  at  night  without  knowing  she  has 
helped  someone,  much  or  little.  Isn't  it  a 
beautiful  habit  ?   And  how  much  more  beautiful 


the  whole  world  would  be  if  everybody  had 
this  habit  I 

Of  course  you  help  a  person,  here  and  there, 
if  it  comes  in  your  way  to  do  so,  and  that  is 
all  right ;  but  the  habit  of  doing  so  is  different. 
It  is  different  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  say, 
"I  will  this  day  put  into  someone's  life  a 
little  kindness,  a  little  sympathy,  a  little  help 
and  sunshine,"  going  to  sleep  at  night  with  the 
knowledge  that  "I  have  this  day  helped  some- 
one." 

This  old  lady  cannot  give  money,  nor  clothes, 
nor  food,  for  she  has  a  struggle  to  keep  herself 
in  these  things.  There  is  no  sentiment  of 
charity  in  her  giving,  but  just  helpfulness,  and 
the  difference  between  charity  and  helpfulness 
is  as  great  as  that  between  land  and  water. 
But  daily  she  habitually  does  something  for 
somebody  else,  and  her  credits  on  the  great 
ledger  of  human  deeds  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  a  millionaire  philanthropist.  She 
sacrifices  herself.  She  gives  some  part  of 
herself.  She  makes  it  part  of  her  life,  day  after 
day,  without  fail,  to  help  somebody  else. 

It  takes  a  flower  to  a  sick  one,  a  kind  word 
to  a  child,  a  dime  to  an  honestly  needy  one,  a 
sympathetic  touch  of  the  hand  to  one  who  is 
down,  a  lift  where  human  indifference  would 
prompt  a  push  out  of  the  way,  to  fasten  on  us 
this  habit  of  helpfulness  as  the  bad  habits 
which  all  of  us  surely  have  are  fastened  on  us. 
Suppose  we  try  it,  you  and  I,  making  it  one 
of  the  daily,  unforgettable,  imperious  obliga- 
tions of  life. 

"Uncle  Remus"  on  Housecleaning 

As  the  season  for  the  fall  housecleaning 
draws  nigh  the  editor  is  reminded  of  a  de- 
lightful letter  on  the  subject  which  the  late 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  beloved  of  children  and 
known  to  them  as  "Uncle  Remus,"  wrote  his 
daughter  "Tommy"  on  the  subject.  That  he 
referred  to  "spring  cleaning"  makes  little  dif- 
ference, since  housecleaning  is  always  much 
the  same,  regardless  of  season. 

"Dear  Tommy,"  the  letter  runs,  "your  letter 
full  of  busses  was  received,  and  you  must 
imagine  that  mine  has  twice  as  many,  though 
I  do  not  mark  the  places.  Toodlum  Boo  and 
Chubby  were  here  today ;  Stewart  is  smart  and 
boisterous,  while  Chandler  is  sweet,  and  quiet, 
and  fat.    .    .  . 

"J.  C.  had  seven  more  little  bantams  to 
hatch  yesterday,  and  they  are  behaving  very 
well  for  such  young  children.  They  have  al- 
ready learned  to  wipe  their  mouths,  using 
blades  of  grass  as  napkins,  and,  young  as  they 
are,  they  return  thanks  every  time  they  take  a 
drink  of  water.  I  wish  that  little  hen  would 
show  people  how  to  train  their  children  as  well 
as  she  has  trained  hers !  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  my  children — especially  my  girls — but 
other  folks'  children.    .    .  . 

"Mamma  continues  to  have  general  spring 
housecleaning  twice  a  week,  and  I  heard  her 
say  today  that  she  was  only  waiting  for  good 
weather  to  have  a  'genuine'  spring  cleaning.  I 
don't  know  where  I'll  go  or  what  I'll  do.  If 
I  were  a  housekeeper  I  wouldn't  live  in  a 
house  that  had  to  be  turned  upside  down  every 
day  to  get  the  dirt  out  of  it. 

"A  'genuine'  spring  cleaning  means  that 
Chloe,  and  Johnson,  and  John,  and  Lizzie,  and 
Rufus,  and  Banks,  and  Calvin  are  to  come  in 
to  the  tune  of  one  of  Sousa's  marches,  played 
on  the  piano  by  Essie,  tear  up  the  carpets, 
knock  down  the  plastering,  break  the  clocks, 
and  drop  a  stove  in  the  back  porch. 

"Mamma  has  made  no  attempt  as  yet  to  sun 
the  bathtub,  but  I'm  expecting  it  every  day. 
When  it  happens  I'm  going  to  have  the  chim- 
neys taken  down  and  dusted.  When  this  is 
done  I'll  have  the  woodpile  cleaned  and 
polished  with  that  perfumed  stuff  they  use  on 
the  stoves.  And  then  I'm  going  to  have  all  the 
dirt  swept  out  of  the  garden.  I  think  a  clean 
garden — a  garden  with  no  dirt  at  all  in  it — 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  on  earth. 

"Well,  this  is  all  for  this  time. 

"Your  loving 

"Daddy." 


a  TTbougbt  for  tbe  mccti 

There  is  always  someone  to  smile  at.  some- 
body to  give  your  chair  to,  somebody  to  whom 
a  book,  a  flower  or  a  kind  word  would  be 
a  comfort.  .  .  .  A  quiet,  sympathetic  look 
or  smile  many  a  time  unbars  a  heart  that  needs 
help  which  you  can  give. — Josephine  Pollard. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

"HE  WILL  GIVE  THEM  BACK" 
We  are  quite  sure 

That  He  will  give  them  back — bright,  pure, 

and  beautiful. 
We  know  he  will  but  keep 
Our  own  and  his  until  we  fall  asleep. 
We  know  he  does  not  mean 
To  break  the  strands  reaching  between 
The  Here  and  There. 

He  does  not  mean — though  heaven  be  fair — 
To  change  the  spirits  entering  there,  that  they 
forget 

The  eyes  upraised  and  wet, 
The  lips  too  still  for  prayer, 
The  mute  despair. 

He  will  not  take 

The  spirits  which  he  gave,  and  make 

The  glorified  so  new 

That  they  are  lost  to  me  and  you. 

I  do  believe 

They  will  receive 

Us — you  and  me — and  be  so  glad 

To  meet  us  that  when  most  I  would  grow  sad 

I  just  begin  to  think  about  that  gladness, 

And  the  day 

When  they  shall  tell  us  all  about  the  way 
That  they  have  learned  to  go — 
Heaven's  pathways  show. 

My  lost,  my  own,  and  I 

Shall  have  so  much  to  see  together  by  and  by, 
I  do  believe  that  just  the  same  sweet  face. 
But  glorified,  is  waiting  in  the  place 
Where  we  shall  meet,  if  only  I 
Am  counted  worthy  in  that  by  and  by. 

I  do  believe  that  God  will  give  a  sweet  surprise 

To  tear-stained,  saddened  eyes, 

And  that  his  heaven  will  be 

Most  glad,  most  tided  through  with  joy  for  you 

and  me. 
As  we  have  suffered  most. 

God  never  made 

Spirit  for  spirit,  answering  shade  for  shade. 
And  placed  them  side  by  side — 
So  wrought  in  one,  though  separate,  mystified — 
And  meant  to  break 

The  quivering  threads  between.   When  we  shall 
wake, 

I  am  quite  sure,  we  will  be  very  glad 
That  for  a  little  while  we  were  so  sad. 

— George  Klingle. 

"Just  Noo  and  Then" 

A  Scotch  gamekeeper  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  an  estate  was  being  questioned  by  an 
English  visitor.  "Are  there  many  deer  on  the 
place  ?" 

"Hundreds,  sir." 

"Many  hares?" 

"Thousands,  sir." 

"Well,  now,  are  there  many  gorillas  ?"  asked 
the  Englishman  satirically. 

For  a  moment  the  gamekeeper  hesitated,  then 
he  replied,  "Weel,  sir,  they — -they  come  like 
yersel,  just  noo  and  then." 

Not  "Catching" 

Nearly  all  of  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  been  ill  with  chicken  pox.  One  morn- 
ing when  they  were  able  to  play  about  again, 
Julia,  aged  4,  came  running  in  to  her  mother 
and  burst  out  excitedly:  "Oh,  mother,  the 
Smith  children  have  got  something  else,  but 
brother  says  we  can't  catch  it." 

"Well,  what  is  it  t'.,,  "..ave?"  the  mother 
asked. 

"It's  pigeon  toes,"  she  replied. 
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The  Story  of  a  Cross  Kitten 


BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 


THERE  WAS  once  a  little  kitten  who  was 
so  cross  that  he  looked  like  the  picture 
of  the  tiger  in  Jimmy's  animal  book. 
He  used  to  walk  around  the  house  saying  "Mer- 
row !  Mer-er-row !"  when  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  say  "mer-er-row"  about. 

It  was  Jimmy's  kitten — Jimmy  is  the  little 
boy  who  lives  in  the  tiny  brown  house  near 
Moses  Cooper's  flour  mill  on  the  stone  road. 
Mr.  Cooper  gave  Jimmy  the  kitten,  but  he 
supposed  that  it  was  a  good  little  kitten  who 
would  soon  learn  to  smile  and  say  "Purr — 
purr — purr."  He  never  dreamed  that  his  kit- 
ten would  turn  into  a  little  cat  so  cross  that 
it  wouldn't  even  say  "Mew"  or  "Me-ow"  when 
it  felt  like  a  tiger  in  the  jungle,  but  must  al- 
ways go  "Mer-row !  Mer-row"  from  morning 
until  night. 

This  kitten  wouldn't  even  say  "I  thank  you" 
for  cream.  Jimmy  knows,  because  he  tried  it. 
The  kitten  always  growled  "Mer-row"  when 
milk  was  poured  into  his  pretty  saucer  beside 
the  kitchen  stove.  Jimmy  thought  perhaps  the 
kitten  was  cross  because  he  had  no  cream, 
and  so  one  morning  h»  gave  Master  Kitten 
cream  from  his  own  oatmeal. 

"Mer-ro-aow  !"  scolded  that  kitten.  He  must 
have  liked  the  cream,  too,  because  it  wasn't 
three  minutes  before  the  saucer  was  empty  and 
the  kitten  was  asking  for  more — this  way : 
"Mer-row!  Mrow !  Mrrow!"  You  may  be 
sure  he  didn't  get  any  more  cream  that  morning. 

There  was  nothing  Jimmy  didn't  do  to  make 
his  little  kitten  happy.  He  kept  him  supplied 
with  fresh  water  to  drink  and  made  his  bed 
every  morning  so  it  surely  would  be  com- 
fortable. The  bed  was  a  small  feather  pillow 
in  a  wooden  box  behind  the  stove,  and  was 
softer  than  Jimmy's  crib.  Yet  every  night  be- 
fore the  kitten  went  to  bed  he  stood  a  moment 
beside  the  box  and  complained,  "Ye-ow-mrrow- 
ermrow  !" 

One  day  when  Jimmy  was  visiting  Mr.  Cooper 
at  the  mill  his  mother  put  the  cross  kitten  in 
a  basket  and  tied  on  the  cover.  Then  she 
carried  the  basket  to  the  grocery  store.  You 
shouldn't  blame  Jimmy's  mother. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Pickles,"  said  she — 
the  grocer's  name  happened  to  be  Pickles.  "I 
have  been  told  that  you  are  looking  for  a  kitten 
to  live  with  you  and  catch  grocery  mice.  Here 
is  one  that  will  scare  the  mice  away  if  he 
doesn't  catch  them.  Oh,  you  are  quite  welcome. 
I  am  delighted  to  let  you  have  him." 

You  see,  the  grocer  had  said  "I  thank  you  ' 
the  very  second  Jimmy's  mother  spoke  the 
word  "kitten."  She  was  gone  before  he  had 
a  chance  to  change  his  mind  ;  and  he  changed 
his  mind  before  the  cross  kitten  had  eaten 
dinner. 

"You  can't  live  here  unless  you  stop  saying 
'Mer-row,'  "  threatened  the  grocer.  "I  won't 
keep  a  cat  that  hasn't  better  manners !" 

"Mer-row — mrow!"  growled  the  kitten  im- 
pudently.   "M-mrow  !" 

Next  morning  the  kitten  ran  away  before 
breakfast,  mer-row-ing  at  every  step.  Straight 
he  went  to  Mrs.  Hadley's  back  door  and  asked 
for  milk. 

"Scat!  Run  away!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hadley 
when  she  opened  the  door  and  saw  the  cross 
kitten.     "Scat,  I  say !" 

Then  to  Mrs.  Ketchem's  back  door  trotted 
the  kitten.  There  he  called  "Row-yow — 
mrrow !"  so  loud  that  Mrs.  Ketchem  thought 
a  dog  was  after  him.  She  opened  the  door 
quickly. 

"Mer-row!"  exclaimed  the  kitten. 

"Oh,  you  go  on !"  advised  Mrs.  Ketchem. 
"Scat,  sir!  You  are  too  cross  to  come  visiting 
here !" 

From  house  to  house  went  the  little  cross 
kitten,  getting  hungrier  every  minute  as  he 
was  turned  away  from  one  door  after  another. 
Miss  Pole  even  chased  him  with  a  broom. 

At  last  the  kitten  cried  "Meow"  for  Jimmy, 
and  before  long  the  "meow"  became  a  pitiful 
little  "Mew  !    Mew  !" 

Jimmy  was  eating  his  supper  of  bread  and 


milk  when  he  heard  a  gentle  little  "Mew  !"  out- 
side. 

"What  if  it  were  my  own  poor  little  kitten!" 
exclaimed  Jimmy,  and  when  he  opened  the  door 
there,  sure  enough,  was  his  kitten,  only  this 
was  a  good  little  kitten.  The  minute  Jimmy 
said,  "Come  in,  poor  little  kitty,"  the  kitten 
began  saying  "Purr!  Purr!  Purr!"  until,  if 
his  throat  had  been  made  of  thin  china,  it  must 
certainly  have  broken. 

From  that  day  to  this  Jimmy's  kitten  sings 
"Purr!  Purr!  Purr!"  from  morning  until  night, 
and  is  thankful  for  his  home,  his  food  and 
his  warm  bed  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  Even 
in  his  dreams  this  little  cat  sometimes  says 
"Purr!  Purr!  Purr!" 

You  wouldn't  think,  to  see  him  now,  that  he 
ever  had  been  a  cross  little  kitten. 

What  About  Vacation  Stories? 

Dear  Young  America:  Your  vacation  story 
contest  closes  Oct.  15.  Of  course  you  are 
thinking  of  this,  and  making  haste  to  finish 
your  stories  so  they  will  be  on  the  editor's 
desk  before  that  date.  This  word  is  just  a 
reminder  to  those  who  may  have  forgotten, 
because  of  school  busy-ness,  that  The  Continent 
is  expecting  to  hear  about  their  vacationing. 

Face  to  Face  with  a  Boa 

When  Algot  Lange  was  investigating  the 
rubber  industry  not  far  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Amazon  river  he  had  an  experience 
which  most  of  us  would  rather  encounter  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  than  in  reality. 

At  that  time,  he  says  in  "In  the  Amazon 
Jungle,"  we  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
monthly  launch  from  the  town  of  Remate  de 
Males,  and  had  spent  a  day  weighing  rubber 
at  the  camp  of  one  of  the  employees,  half  a 
day's  journey  from  headquarters.  The  rubber 
pellets  were  loaded  into  our  large  canoe  to 
take  up  to  Floresta.  We  spent  the  evening 
drinking  black  coffee  and  eating  some  large, 
sweet  pineapples,  whereafter  we  all  took  a  nap 
lasting  until  midnight,  when  we  got  up  to 
start  on  our  night  trip.  It  had  been  considered 
best  to  travel  at  night,  when  it  was  nice  and 
cool,  with  none  of  the  pestering  insects  to 
torture  us,  and  we  were  soon  paddling  the 
heavy  canoe  at  a  merry  rate,  singing  in  the 
still,  dark  night.  Soon  we  rounded  a  point 
where  the  mighty  trees,  covered  with  orchids 
and  other  parasitic  plants,  sent  their  branches 
down  to  the  very  water  which  in  its  depths  was 
hiding  the  dreaded  water  snakes.  The  only 
sound  we  heard  was  the  weird  calling  of  the 


night  owl.    Except  this  and  the  lapping  sound 
of  water,  as  we  sped  along,  nothing  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  cried  out :  "What's 
this?" 

We  all  stopped  paddling  and  stared  ahead  at 
a  large  dark  object  resting  on  a  moonlit  sand 
bar  not  far  from  us.  Then  someone  said, 
"Sucuruju."  Few  people  can  comprehend  the 
feeling  that  creeps  into  one's  heart  when  this 
word  is  pronounced,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  the  far-off  forest,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  word  means  boa  constrictor,  but  it  meant 
a  lot  more  at  this  moment.  An  indescribable 
feeling  of  awe  seized  me.  I  knew  now  that  I 
was  to  face  the  awful  master  of  the  swamps, 
the  great  silent  monster  of  the  river,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said  and  which  so  few 
ever  meet  in  its  lair. 

Running  the  canoe  ashore  we  advanced  in 
single  file.  I  now  had  a  chance  to  inspect  the 
object.  On  the  soft,  muddy  sand  bar,  half  hid- 
den by  dead  branches,  I  beheld  a  somewhat 
cone-shaped  mass  about  seven  feet  in  height. 
From  the  base  of  this  came  the  neck  and  head 
of  the  snake  flat  on  the  ground,  with  beady 
eyes  staring  at  us  as  we  slowly  advanced 
and  stopped.  The  snake  was  coiled,  forming 
an  enormous  pile  of  round  scaly  monstrosity, 
large  enough  to  crush  us  all  to  death  at  once. 
We  had  stopped  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
feet  from  him  and  looked  at  each  other.  I 
felt  as  though  I  were  spellbound,  unable  to 
move  a  step  farther  or  even  to  think  or  act 
on  my  own  initiative. 

The  snake  still  made  no  move,  but  in  the 
clear  moonlight  I  could  see  its  body  expand 
and  contract  in  breathing ;  its  yellow  eyes 
seemed  to  radiate  a  phosphorescent  light.  I 
felt  no  fear,  nor  any  inclination  to  retreat, 
yet  I  was  now  facing  a  beast  that  few  men 
had  ever  succeeded  in  seeing.  Thus  we  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  scarcely  moving  an  eye- 
lid, while  the  great  silent  monster  looked  at  us. 
I  slid  my  hand  down  to  the  holster  of  my 
automatic  pistol  and  slowly  removed  the  safety 
lock,  at  the  same  time  staring  into  the  faces  of 
the  men.  In  this  manner  I  was  less  under 
the  spell  of  the  mesmerism  of  the  snake, 
and  could  to  some  extent  think  and  act.  I 
wheeled  around  while  I  still  held  control  of  my 
faculties,  and,  perceiving  a  slight  movement 
of  the  snake's  coils,  I  fired  point  blank  at  the 
head,  letting  go  the  entire  chamber  of  soft- 
nosed  bullets.  Instantly  the  other  men  woke 
up  from  their  trance  and  in  their  turn  fired, 
emptying  their  Winchesters  into  the  huge  head, 
which  by  this  time  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
above  us,   loudly  hissing  in  agony. 

Our  wild  yelling  echoed  through  the  deep 
forest.  The  snake  uncoiled  itself  and  writhing 
with  pain  made  for  the  water's  edge.  By  this 
time  we  were  relieved  of  the  terrible  suspense, 
but  we  took  good  care  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  struggling  reptile  and  the 
powerful  lashing  of  its  tail,  which  could  have 
killed  a  man  with  one  blow. 

After  half  an  hour  the  struggles  grew  weaker, 
yet  we  hesitated  to  approach  even  when  it 
(Continued  on  page  1364) 
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An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


Lesson  for  October  6,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  6  :45-s6.  Golden  Text,  Mat- 
thew 14  ■.2^  :  Straightway  Jesus  spake  unto 
them,  saying,  Be  of  good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  be 
not  afraid. 

The  beginning  of  this  quarter's  lesson  finds 
us  in  the  spring  (possibly  April)  of  the  year 
29.  Of  Jesus'  ministry  of  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  nearly  two  were  spent  in  Galilee. 
About  sixteen  months  of  this  Galilean  ministry 
have  now  passed.  The  early  Judean  ministry 
of  eight  months  which  preceded  it  is  recorded 
in  the  gospel  of  John,  but  not  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  on  which  the  present  course  of  lessons 
is  based. 

For  a  right  understanding  of  this  lesson  the 
parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (14:22-36)  must 
be  read,  as  it  is  there  only  that  Peter's  at- 
tempt to  walk  upon  the  water  is  recorded. 

The  purpose  of  Jesus  in  retiring  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  dis- 
ciples had  been  to  secure  rest.  The  following 
of  the  multitude  had  defeated  this  purpose. 
After  the  hours  of  instruction  and  the  feeding 
of  the  hungry  people,  this  rest  was  more 
than  ever  needed.  "Straightway"  he  sent  his 
disciples  back  across  the  sea,  and  he  himself 
escaped  from  the  throngs  and  retired  to  a 
mountain  for  prayer  (v.  45).  He  found  his 
rest,  after  the  severe  labors  of  this  day,  in  that 
communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  which 
he  sought  comfort  and  guidance.  He  "did  al- 
ways the  things  that  were  pleasing"  to  God 
because  he  kept  always  in  touch  with  him. 

Spiritual  Teaching  of  Miracles  More  Im- 
portant than  Explanation  of  Them 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  detailed  or  merely  mentioned  in  the 
gospels,  are  miracles  of  healing.  Many  of  the 
others,  though  they,  too,  had  the  direct  purpose 
and  result  of  conferring  benefits,  were  in  a 
sense  acted  parables,  in  that  they  were  intended 
to  convey  a  spiritual  lesson.  Too  often  so 
much  time  and  thought  are  given  to  questioning 
or  attempting  to  explain  these  manifestations 
of  supernatural  power  that  the  intended  lesson 
is  lost.  With  its  spiritual  significance  in  mind 
let  us  consider  Jesus'  walking  on  the  sea. 

The  distance  which  the  disciples  must  row  on 
their  return  journey  was  only  a  few  miles. 
They  must  have  started  early  in  the  evening, 
yet  at  the  fourth  watch  (beginning  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning)  they  were  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  toiling  at  the  oars,  for  it  proved  a 
stormy  night  and  the  wind  was  against  them 
(vs.  47-48).  Skilled  boatmen  though  some  of 
them  were,  their  skill  had  availed  little.  Yet 
they  persisted,  without  thought  of  turning  back  ; 
for,  blind  and  slow  to  understand  as  the  dis- 
ciples often  showed  themselves  to  be,  they  were 
obedient  to  their  Master's  definite  commands, 
and  he  had  bidden  them  return  whence  thej 
had  come.  Their  faithfulness  had  its  reward. 
Their  distress  was  not  unknown  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  Brings  Rescue  to  His  Wearied  Dis- 
ciples in  Startling  Way 

While  they  strain  their  arms  and  backs 
at  the  oars,  they  strain  their  eyes  also  through 
the  pitch  darkness  for  a  friendly  light  which 
might  indicate  the  nearing  end  of  their  toilsome 
journey.  Suddenly  they  all  cry  out  in  fear 
as  an  apparition  meets  their  gaze — a  figure 
familiar,  yet  with  a  strangeness  about  it  that 
was  exaggerated  by  their  fright  and  their 
surroundings  (v.  49).  But  before  their  terror 
can  entirely  overcome  them  welcome  and  famil- 
iar accents  are  borne  across  the  tossing  waters, 
"Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid"  (v. 
so).  No  illusion  deceiving  their  senses,  but  he 
whom  they  loved. 

The  action  of  Peter  is  consistent  with  every- 
thing we  know  of  his  impulsive  character.  The 
reassuring  words  of  Jesus  brought  a  swift 
change  from  fear  and  uncertainty  to  confidence 
and  joy,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  these  Peter 
called  out :  "Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  thee  upon  the  waters"  (Matt.  14:28).  It 
was  the  same  Peter  who  at  a  later  day,  having 
recognized  the  risen  Lord  on  the  shore  of  this 
same  lake,  flung  hiinself  into  the  water  to 
swim  ashore,  leaving  his  companions  to  come 
in  the  boat.  So  now  he  would  not  wait  for 
Jesus  to  reach  the  boat,  but  would  go  to  him 
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at  once.  Je,sus'  reply  gave  consent,  and  Peter 
stepped  from  the  boat  into  the  waves  (14:29). 
But  the  wind  buffeted  him  and  the  darkness  ter- 
rified him.  He  felt  himself  sinking  and  called 
out  quickly,  "Lord,  save  me"  (14:30).  The 
ready  hand  was  stretched  out,  and  with  a  gentle 
rebuke  Jesus  brought  Peter  with  himself  into 
the  boat.    And  the  storm  died  away  (14:31-32). 

Practical  Lessons  Which  May  Be  Learned 
from  the  Disciples'  Experience 

If  we  are  consciously  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  our  Lord,  difficulties  should  not  dis- 
courage or  dangers  frighten  us. 

If  we  are  tossed  by  the  storms  of  life,  Jesus 
knows  when  we  are  "distressed  with  rowing." 

Though  he  may  withhold  his  help  long  enough 
to  make  our  trials  real,  he  will  not  fail  when 
the  crisis  comes. 

These  skillful  sailors  were  not  skillful  enough 
to  battle  with  the  storm.  The  wisest  man  is 
not  wise  enough  to  live  his  life  apart  from  God. 

Fear  and  anxiety  are  aboard  our  boat  when 
Jesus  is  not ;  when  he  comes  aboard  they  are 
cast  overboard,  and  storms  have  no  terrors. 
"It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 

It  was  when  Peter  realized  what  a  bad  storm 
it  was  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  Stiller  of 
storms  and  began  to  sink.  Our  difficulties  over- 
whelm us  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  them 
instead  of  upon  the  Overcomer  of  difficulties. 

Peter  lost  confidence  in  himself,  but  not  in 
Jesus.    That  was  what  saved  him. 

Jesus  was  always  exceeding  the  expectations 
and  baffling  the  comprehension  of  his  disciples. 
In  spite  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
they  were  not  prepared  for  what  took  place 
in  the  night  storm  on  Galilee,  for  their  un- 
derstanding was  dull.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "their  heart  was  hardened"  (v.  52). 

■We  are  not  much  better  than  they,  for  the 
miracles  of  redemption  that  the  risen  Christ 
is  accomplishing  every  day  do  not  always  give 
us  faith  that  he  will  accomplish  still  others. 
Our  amazement  at  his  powers  always  outruns 
our  belief  in  them. 

Yet  in  his  power  to  heal  disease  there  was 
a  widespread  belief,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  shore  with  his  disciples  than  the 
multitudes  flocked  about  him,  bringing  their 
sick.  In  response  to  their  appeals  Jesus  freely 
exercised — as  he  always  did — his  ministry  of 
healing. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  nature  and  of 
grace.  He  rules  the  sea,  heals  the  sick  and 
saves  the  soul. 

Jesus  never  sought  popularity  for  personal 
ends.  He  came  to  offer  service,  not  to  enjoy 
gratitude.  There  is  danger  in  any  uncon- 
trolled multitude,  and  the  mob  is  as  unreason- 
ing in  its  loyalty  as  in  its  treason.  It  is  the 
same  Jesus  who  calls  men  to  him  (Matt.  11  :28) 
and  who  again  sends  them  away  (v.  45). 
He  was  never  intoxicated  by  success.  He 
knew  how  many  unspiritual  motives  might 
move  men  to  go  with  the  majority,  wherever  it 
went  (John  6:26). 

After  a  day  of  strain  with  physical  powers 
taxed  to  the  utmost  and  nervous  tension  well- 
nigh  unbearable,  Jesus  sought  rest  in  prayer 
(v.  46).  "For  whom  he  prayed  and  for  what 
he  prayed,  alone  on  that  mountain,  we  dare 
not  even  in  the  deepest  reverence  inquire.  Yet 
we  think,  in  connection  with  it,  of  the  passover, 
the  manna,  the  wilderness,  the  lost  sheep,  the 
holy  supper  and  the  bread  which  was  his  flesh." 
— Edersheim.  "He  was  conscious  that  a  solemn 
and  awful  crisis  in  his  life  on  earth  was  come, 
and  by  communing  with  his  Heavenly  Father 
he  would  prepare  his  soul  for  the  stern  work 
of  the  morrow  and  the  bitter  conflict  of  many 
coming  weeks.  Once  before  he  had  spent  in 
the  mountain  solitudes  a  night  of  lonely  prayer; 
but  then  it  was  before  the  choice  of  his  beloved 
apostles  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  earliest  and  happiest  ministry. 
Far  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  the 
great  High  Priest  now  climbed  the  rocky  stairs 
of  that  great  mountain  altar  which  in  the 
temple  of  the  night  seemed  to  lift  him  nearer 
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to  the  stars  of  God.  The  brutal  murder  of  his 
beloved  forerunner  brought  home  to  him  more 
nearly  the  thought  of  death.  ...  He  could 
gain  strength  and  peace  and  happiness  only  as  he 
might  be  alone  with  God." — Farrar. 

Jesus  Permits  Disciples   to  Learn  Their 
Helplessness  by  Prolonged  Struggle 

Verse  47 — The  East  did  not  divide  the 
hours  as  we  do.  Not  having  clocks,  they 
marked  off  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  day  by  natural  signs,  and  the  word 
"even"  here  is  the  one  employed  in  Mark  i  :32 
as  the  hour  "when  the  sun  did  set."  It  pre- 
ceded the  midnight  (Mark  13:35).  The  west 
wind  had,  we  may  believe,  been  rising  ever 
since  the  departure  of  the  disciples  and  keep- 
ing the  rowers  from  their  goal. 

Verse  48 — The  word  translated  "distressed" 
means  more  than  vigorous  exercise.  It  is  the 
word  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "torments" 
(Matt.  4:24).  The  tempest  which  the  disciples 
encountered  was  not  insignificant.  It  was  one 
which  taxed  them  to  the  utmost  and  put  them 
in  immediate  danger.  As  Jesus  left  the  house- 
hold at  Bethany  to  suffer  for  a  while  the 
brother's  loss  (John  11  :6),  so  he  permitted  his 
disciples  to  learn  by  struggle  prolonged  through 
the  night  how  helpless  they  were.  It  was  not 
until  the  hours  were  far  spent  and  their  own 
strength  near  exhaustion  that  Jesus  appeared 
for  their  relief.  It  is  in  the  night  that  Jesus 
comes  to  us  walking  on  the  wave.  It  is  in  the 
hour  of  peril  that  he  appears.  It  is  from  the 
storm  that  he  delivers  us. 

Deep  Experience  Teaches  How  Man's  Ex- 
tremity Is  God's  Opportunity 

Verses  49-50 — "Alone  upon  the  land  was  he, 
and  they  were  alone  tossing  on  the  perilous  sea. 
But  all  the  while  he  saw  and  pitied  them.  And 
at  last,  in  their  last  struggle,  they  saw  a  gleam 
in  the  darkness,  an  awful  figure,  a  fluttering 
robe,  and  One  drew  near  them  treading  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  And  through  the 
storm  and  darkness  to  them — as  so  often  to  us 
when  amid  the  darkness  of  life  the  ocean  seems 
so  great  and  our  little  boats  so  small — there 
thrilled  that  voice  of  peace  which  said,  'It  is  I ; 
be  not  afraid.'  " — Farrar. 

The  Bible  view  of  God  and  nature  is  that  he 
who  built  the  world  is  greater  than  the  world 
(Heb.  3:3).  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it 
(Ps.  95:5).  We  know  the  laws  governing  it 
only  by  observation.    Its  laws  are  his  will. 

When  the  eminent  chemist,  Josiah  Parsons 
Cooke  of  Harvard,  was  asked  what  was  to  him 
the  sufficient  evidence  of  the  being  of  God,  he 
answered,  "A  drop  of  water."  Water  is  in 
itself  akin  to  a  miracle,  since  its  chief  char- 
acteristic is  expansion  under  cold,  and  in  this 
it  runs  athwart  the  law  which  controls  all 
nature  not  aqueous.  When  Jesus  rescued  his 
disciples  from  "perils  of  waters"  (II.  Cor. 
11:26)  he  gave  proof  of  his  ability  to  "save 
unto  the  uttermost,"  and  to  save  from  just 
such  powers  as  the  experience  of  the  last  year 
has  sorrowfully  shown  we  cannot  control. 

Jesus  Saves  Today  by  the  Same  Power 
Which  Saved  Saul 

Verse  S3 — Gennesaret,  "the  vale  of  flowers," 
was  the  name  given  a  district  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  south  of  Caper- 
naum. Josephus  limits  the  name  to  a  district 
about  four  miles  in  length  (along  the  shore 
of  the  lake)  and  about  three  miles  in  breadth. 
The  Talmud  speaks  of  its  luxuriant  growth 
of  flowers,  and  Dr.  Robinson  says  it  is  "ex- 
ceedingly well  watered  and  fertile,  the  soil 
being  a  rich  black  loam.  All  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  are  produced  there  in  abun- 
dance. In  beauty,  fertility  and  climate  it  an- 
swers today  to  the  glowing  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Josephus." 

Verse  55 — But  every  earthly  paradise  has  its 
sick.  The  fame  of  Jesus  had  become  so  great 
that  news  of  his  advent  spread  quickly  to  the 
remotest  villages.  The  healing  he  wrought  was 
so  indubitable,  immediate  and  permanent  that 
wherever  Jesus  appeared  the  people  would  not 
willingly  permit  him  to  do  anything  else  but 
heal.  He  was  often  obliged  to  change  his  local- 
ity in  order  to  get  any  time  to  preach. 

Our  candles  are  soon  exhausted,  but  the  sun 
shows  no  signs  of  burning  out.  Our  remedies  are 
limited  in  their  supplies  and  their  effect  oft- 
times  wears  off.  But  Jesus  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today  and  forever.  He  saves  in  Chi- 
cago as  he  saved  in  Gennesaret,  and  souls  are 
saved  today  by  the  same  power  which  saved 
Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the  Philippian  jailer. 
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Week  Beginning  September  29,  1912 

Home  Mission  Topic — The  city. 

"He  saw  the  city  and  wept  over  it." 

"The  Challenge  of  the  City"  is  the  apt  title 
which  Josiah  Strong  chose  for  his  book  on  the 
social  and  religious  problems  of  the  American 
city,  published  five  years  ago.  The  cities  of 
our  land  are  challenging  with  increasing  in- 
sistence the  thought  and  the  faithfulness  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  In  19 10  there  were  in 
the  United  States  fifty  cities  exceeding  100,000 
in  population.  Three  of  them  had  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  each,  ranking  among  the 
world's  great  cities.  The  total  population  of 
the  fifty  was  over  twenty  million  and  they  con- 
tained 22  per  cent  of  the  continental  popula- 
tion of  the  republic.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  only  eight  cities  in  this  class.  None 
of  them  reached  a  million  and  only  two  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million.  Their  combined  popula- 
tion was  about  2,400,000,  and  they  contained 
7J4  per  cent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  population  in  this  class  of  cities 
increased  750  per  cent  in  the  half  century ; 
the  population  outside  these  cities  gained  150 
per   cent — a  growth   only   one-fifth    as  rapid. 

This  constant  drawing  of  the  people  to  the 
cities  is  the  result  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
methods,  bringing  into  operation  economic  laws 
as  relentless  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Under 
present  conditions  these  laws  will  continue  in 
force,  and  the  large  cities  will  increasingly 
dominate  the  life  of  the  entire  country.  Hence 
the  challenge  of  the  city. 

The  crowding  of  people  together  in  the  great 
centers  of  population  produces  social  conditions 
which  make  Christian  work  difficult,  while  at 
the  same  time  these  conditions  emphasize  its 
need.  The  city  is  peculiarly  hospitable  to 
vice  because  of  the  opportunity  offered  con- 
scienceless men  and  women  to  profit  financially 
from  its  propagation.  The  varied  forms  of 
amusement  and  recreation  provided,  many  of 
them  questionable,  tempt  to  an  idle  and  friv- 
olous life.  The  whirl  of  business  and  its  ab- 
sorbing cares  breed  indifference  to  spiritual 
needs.  The  "wide  open"  Sunday  prevalent  in 
most  cities  is  a  constant  menace.  The  saloon, 
while  not  confined  to  cities,  there  becomes  a 
corrupting  influence  because  of  its  opportunity 
of  profitable  alliance  with  other  forces  of  evil. 
The  large  proportion  of  foreign  population  (in 
many  cities  a  majority)  presents  difficult  prob- 
lems. The  constant  encroachment  of  business 
or  of  foreign  colonies  upon  the  residence  dis- 
tricts crowds  them  farther  toward  the  out- 
skirts and  the  suburbs,  rendering  the  main- 
tenance of  self-supporting  churches  in  the  older 
sections  increasingly  difficult.  What  can  be  and 
is  being  dene  to  meet  these  problems? 

The  recent  campaign  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement  did  a  vast  service  through  the 
sociological  and  religious  survey  which  was 
made  of  seventy  cities  in  the  United  States.  A 
knowledge  of  conditions,  some  of  them  of 
unsuspected  badness,  aroused  the  Christian 
citizenship  of  these  communities,  and  a  point- 
ing out  of  remedies  in  these  reports  made  pos- 
sible the  planning  of  effective  campaigns  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  evangelical  churches.  A 
diagnosis  must  precede  a  cure. 

The  principal  Protestant  denominations  are 
actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the 
larger  cities.  Through  their  boards  or  socie- 
ties they  plant  and  foster  churches  in  the  new 
districts  and  support  missions  in  the  older  dis- 
tricts where  self-supporting  churches  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  Many  of  these  fields 
offer  opportunities  for  institutional  work  and 
for  social  settlements  under  Christian  auspices. 
The  federation  of  the  churches  in  the  cities  has 
brought  about  most  valuable  cooperation  in 
their  missionary  work.  Chicago  furnishes  an 
example.  There  five  denominations  have  es- 
tablished the  Cooperative  Council  of  City  Mis- 
sions, "whose  word,"  according  to  the  testimony 
of  our  own  Extension  Board,  "is  practically  law 
to  its  members.  Any  one  of  the  five  cooper- 
ating bodies  would  be  very  slow  to  disregard 
its  advice  either  as  to  entering  or  withdrawing 
from  a  field  of  religious  labor.  It  has  made  a 
place  for  itself  as  a  clearing  house  for  com- 


plaints, a  consulting  advisory  board,  a  pro- 
moter of  good  will  and  a  source  of  constructive 
endeavor."   

Another  example  of  effective  Christian  serv- 
ice is  furnished  in  the  Christian  Industrial 
League,  established  and  maintained  by  the  Ex- 
tension Board  of  Chicago  Presbytery,  which 
"renders  brotherly  service  to  the  unfortunate." 
It  helps  them  over  the  hard  places  by  pro- 
viding them  with  food,  shelter  and  employment. 
In  connection  with  this  league  a  rescue  mission 
is  maintained  in  a  downtown  location  and  has 
been  the  means  of  many  conversions. 

The  gospel  is  brought  directly  to  multitudes 
in  the  cities  through  tent  and  open  air  meet- 
ings. A  notable  and  successful  campaign  of 
this  kind  has  been  carried  on  in  New  York 
City  during  the  past  summer. 

In  the  battle  against  the  saloon  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
less  in  the  large  cities  than  elsewhere.  The 
liquor  seller  finds  in  it  a  stubborn  enemy,  how- 
ever, and  also  in  law  and  order  leagues  and 
similar  organizations,  which  by  vigilant  action 
seek  to  curtail  his  power  for  harm  until 
an  aroused  Christian  conscience  shall  put  him 
out  of  business. 


Harmful  or  questionable  amusements,  so 
plentifully  provided  in  the  cities  and  present- 
ing allurement  particularly  to  the  young,  are 
fought  by  attempting  to  suppress  at  least  the 
worst  features  of  them  through  public  senti- 
ment, by  providing  as  a  counter  attraction  prop- 
erly supervised  playgrounds,  and  by  the  clean 
and  wholesome  entertainments  offered  by  the 
settlements  and  institutional  churches. 


One  of  the  most  resolute  attempts  at  "get- 
ting at  the  heart  of  the  downtown  problem" 
and  at  the  same  time  coming  into  touch  with 
the  working  population  is  being  made  in  New 
York  City  in  the  Labor  temple.  Its  work  can- 
not be  described  here,  but  an  interesting  pam- 
phlet concerning  it  may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  offices  of  the  Home  Board. 

The  evangelizing  of  the  foreign  populations 
is  attempted  largely  through  ministers  and 
trained  workers  of  their  own  nationalities. 
The  H  ome  Board  is  now  sending  seminary 
graduates  to  Europe  for  a  period  of  residence 
in  those  countries  which  send  large  numbers 
of  their  people  to  our  shores.  Here  they  live 
with  and  among  those  classes  to  whom  they 
expect  to  minister  on  their  return  home. 
Through  the  knowledge  of  them  and  their  ways 
gained  by  this  intimate  contact  in  the  home 
land,  they  will  be  prepared  to  work  sympa- 
thetically and  intelligently  among  them  in  the 
foreign  settlements  of  the  great  American  cities. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


October  6,  1912 

THE  PLANT  THAT  MAY  NOT  BE 
TOUCHED 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    X.  Humility. 
Luke  18:9-17. 

There  is  a  "sensitive  plant"  which  grows 
wild  along  the  roadside.  It  is  a  delicate,  beau- 
tiful thing,  shriveling  up  the  instant  it  is 
touched  by  human  hand.  This  plant  is  a  type 
of  the  flower  of  humility.  When  once  the 
virtue  of  humility  is  handled  it  shrinks  into 
formlessness.  Unless  it  is  unconscious  it  does 
not  exist.  "You  cannot  be  humble  and  know 
it,"  runs  the  old  Scotch  saying.  So  one  may 
scarcely  venture  to  inquire  concerning  one's 
own  humility ;  if  the  modest  little  plant  exists 
at  all  it  will  lose  its  beauty  if  touched.  The 
virtue  must  be  won,  if  at  all,  by  indirection  and 
in  real  unconsciousness.  For  to  simulate  hu- 
mility, observing  its  outer  forms,  is  to  become 
that  most  odious  type  of  pharisee,  the  proud 
Pecksniffian  pretender  to  lowliness  of  mind. 

While  one  must  needs  be  unconscious  of  the 
virtue  of  humility  in  order  to  possess  it,  one 
may  be  well  aware  of  one's  own  unworthiness. 
The  reasons  for  humility  may  be  perfectly 
plain,  even  while  one  may  mistrust  the  existence 
of  the  virtue  which  should  grow  out  of  the 
conditions.  A  fair  estimate  of  one's  own  merit 
should  beget  a  feeling  of  unworthiness  such  as 
runs  through  the  psalms  and  all  the  great  de- 
votional literature  of  Christianity.  Saintliness 
and  self-praise  seem  always  to  have  existed 
in   inverse  proportions. 

Lincoln's  favorite  poem  was  "Oh  !  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"  The 
judgment  of  history  is  that  Lincoln,  this 
humble-minded  statesman  who  was  so  great  in 
his  simplicity,  really  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
With  the  vision  of  true  greatness,  however,  he 
saw  how  little  was  man's  best  ranged  along- 
side his  possibilities.  The  highest  are  ofttimes 
the  humblest.  They  who  best  know  themselves 
and  life  most  clearly  understand  why  the  heart 
of  man  should  be  humble. 

What  God  wants  is  men  great  enough  to  be 
small  enough  to  be  used,  says  H.  W.  Webb- 
Peploe.   

He  who  seems  humble  for  the  virtue's  sake 
has  acquired  only  a  vice. 

Most  of  us  need  the  apostle's  exhortation 
not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 


ought  to  think.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  seriously 
impairing  his  usefulness  to  his  employer  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  cannot  be  spared  from  the 
office  for  a  vacation.  This  fussy  self-conscious- 
ness or  vanity  has  been  the  spoiling  of  many 
a  worker.  Another  man,  of  real  gifts,  is  dis- 
sipating his  powers  doing  a  lot  of  petty  tasks, 
to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  all  because  he 
is  so  conceited  that  he  thinks  nobody  else 
can  do  them.  Humility,  real  humility,  would 
mean  health  for  that  man  as  well  as  happiness 
for  his  family  and  prosperity  for  his  business. 

A  good  exercise  in  humility  is  to  stand  on 
the  most  important  corner  of  the  principal 
street  of  a  great  city  and  watch  the  crowds 
go  by.  How  few  of  them  even  so  much  as 
look  your  way.  Only  an  occasional  atom  in  that 
rushing  human  tide  knows  your  name.  Instead 
of  the  all-important  individual  you  thought 
yourself  to  be,  you  are  to  most  people  a 
negligible  quantity.   

The  graveyard  carries  a  primary  lesson  in 
humility.  Consider  the  thousands  and  myriads 
and  millions  of  persons — wiser,  richer,  holier, 
more  useful  than  yourself — whose  graves  are 
now  unmarked  and  forgotten.  The  discreet 
person  walks  softly  out  of  a  graveyard. 

When  a  man  takes  time  to  compare  himself 
with  the  multitude  of  other  persons  who,  his 
heart  and  judgment  assure  him,  are  his  su- 
periors in  character  and  achievements,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  claim  less  consideration  from  the 
world  than  himself,  he  wonders  if,  after  all,  he 
has  not  been  a  childish  boaster.  Look  which- 
ever way  we  may,  we  will  see  better  men  and 
women  than  ourselves,  walking  humbly  through 
the  days.  Would  that  we  might  rise  to  their 
worth  and  humility  !   

The  great  incentive  to  humility,  as  He  is  the 
great  example  thereof,  is  he  who  "emptied 
himself"  and  "made  himself  of  no  reputation." 
Jesus  counted  something  else  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  his  own  life  or  name.  He 
lived  for  a  greater  goal  than  self.  For  a  God- 
like ambition  he  endured  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, and  accepted  humiliation  when  he  de- 
served honors.  The  thought  of  our  Redeemer 
is  the  surest  inspiration  to  humility.  When 
we  esteem  not  ourselves  we  are  following  in 
his  train. 


The  blessed  thing  about  service,  this  com- 
mon task  of  us  all,  is  that  it  can  be  translated 
into  character.  Service  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
character  is  made. — T.  T.  Munger. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Missionaries  Secure  Lawyer  for  Defense 

From  recent  Korean  letters  it  is  learned  that 
the  better  defense  put  up  in  the  court  at  Seoul 
on  the  second  trial  of  Korean  Christians  for  the 
alleged  Terauchi  conspiracy  was  due  to  a  more 
active  policy  of  aid  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. At  the  first  trial,  while  the  mis- 
sionaries let  their  strong  personal  sympathy  in 
favor  of  the  defendants  be  plainly  known,  they 
refrained  from  any  organized  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners,  being  still  anxious  to  preserve 
the  traditional  attitude  of  absolute  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  mission  forces.  But  after  the 
names  of  all  the  leading  missionaries  in  north 
Korea  were  introduced  at  the  trial  as  cocon- 
spirators with  the  accused  Koreans  the  mission 
leaders  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  stand- 
ing forth  as  the  active  allies  of  the  prisoners. 

Accordingly  it  was  determined  that  Dr.  W. 
W.  Pinson  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Board,  then  visiting  in 
Korea,  Rev.  J.  L.  Gerdine,  head  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  mission  in  Korea,  and  Dr.  S. 
A.  MofTett,  the  dean  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion forces  at  Pyeng  Yang,  should  be  a  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Japan  and  employ  better 
counsel  than  the  defendants  unaided  had  been 
able  to  obtain  before.  In  view  of  Dr.  Mof- 
fett's  recent  crushing  bereavement  in  the  death 
of  his  wife,  there  was  much  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  his  comissionaries  to  ask  him  to  under- 
take this  delicate  business.  But  they  so  plainly 
regarded  him  as  the  best  man  for  the  work 
that  he  consented  to  put  aside  his  own  grief 
and  make  the  journey  to  Tokyo. 

This  missionary  committee  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  Japanese  Christians,  who  with  one 
voice  recommended  that  they  should  retain  Mr. 
Uzawa,  a  member  of  parliament,  who  is  an 
elder  in  Mr.  Uemura's  church.  The  wisdom 
of  this  choice  has  been  since  vindicated,  for  it 
was  evidently  the  brave  and  aggressive  defense 
which  Mr.  Uzawa  put  up  for  his  clients  in 
Seoul,  when  the  trial  opened  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  which  brought  the  proceedings  to  so 
hasty  a  close  within  four  days  after  the  case 
was  called. 

While  in  Tokyo  the  committee  of  missionaries 
took  occasion  to  spread  information  in  regard 
to  the  Korean  case  in  places  where  it  would 
be  most  influential,  and  ere  they  returned  home 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  there 
was  a  strong  swing  of  public  opinion  to  the 
side  of  the  accused  Koreans.  This  change 
in  sentiment  appeared  not  alone  in  the  Chris- 
tian community,  but  seemed  to  affect  largely 
the  general  opinion  of  the  nation.  It  became 
plainer  than  ever  on  this  visit  that  the  military 
administration  in  Korea  has  been  at  pains  to 
keep  Japan  in  ignorance  of  conditions  there  in 
order  that  it  might  have  a  freer  hand  to  work 
its  own  purposes.   

A  New  Alphabet  for  China 

The  Educational  Conference,  meeting  in 
Peking  and  headed  by  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion, has  passed  resolutions  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  and  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  Chinese  language.  It  was  made 
clear  that  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Chinese  written  language.  It  is  expected  that 
the  present  characters  will  be  abolished  and  an 
alphabet  simple  enough  to  be  learned  easily 
provided. 

Not  only  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  but  to 
missionaries  and  all  foreigners,  would  the 
change  be  of  benefit,  and  much  of  the  time 
spent  in  learning  the  language  could  be  per- 
haps more  profitably  used.  In  the  matter  of 
printing  alone  money  could  be  saved  both  in 
equipment  and  in  cost  of  labor,  while  in  busi- 
ness it  would  allow  of  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer. The  question  of  a  new  alphabet  for 
China  is  not  a  new  one,  for  it  has  been  long 
talked  of ;  but  until  this  indorsement  by  the 
minister  of  education  it  has  received  very  little 
public  attention.   

Plague  Hinders  the  Work  at  Jhansi 

The  raging  of  the  plague  around  Jhansi,  200 
miles  west  of  Allahabad  in  northern  India,  has 
become  so  serious  that  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion station  there  has  been  considerably  ham- 
pered. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
have  fled  from  the  city  and  its  neighborhood. 


Consequently  most  of  the  schools  have  been 
closed,  and  the  three  remaining  open  are  much 
decreased  in  attendance.  However,  none  of 
the  mission  pupils  or  teachers  have  taken  the 
plague,  and  this  immunity  is  felt  to  be  a  strong 
sign  in  favor  of  the  usefulness  of  inoculation, 
a  precaution  which  has  been  enforced  on  the 
whole  membership  of  the  schools.  Happily, 
the  Christian  community  at  large  has  been 
almost  equally  immune,  for  there  have  been  as 
yet  only  two  or  three  deaths  among  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Women  Students  Under  Indemnity  Fund 

The  first  Chinese  women  to  come  to  this 
country  as  students  under  the  Boxer  indemnity 
recently  landed  on  American  soil,  together  with 
twenty-six  young  Chinese  men,  also  coming 
under  the  same  provision  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  party  remained  in  uni- 
versities in  the  West,  but  six  students  went 
on  to  New  York  and  will  pursue  their  studies 
in  that  city.  The  twenty-eight  successful  candi- 
dates for  western  education  were  selected  out 
of  300  competitors  by  examinations  held  in 
Canton  in  July.  These  examinations  were  not 
only  in  English,  but  in  French  and  German 
also,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  study 
in  Europe.  The  two  young  women  and  eight 
of  the  men  were  students  at  Canton  Christian 
College.  The  dean  of  this  college.  Dr.  W.  K. 
Chung,  has  lately  been  appointed  commissioner 
of  education  for  Kwongtung  province,  and  is 
pursuing  a  progressive  policy  in  his  section  of 
the  country. 

Four  Great  Christian  Leaders  of  Japan 

Though  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bradt,  the  central 
district  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  Dr.  W.  R.  King  of  Monmouth,  111.,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Reherd  of  Waterloo  are  now  at 
home  again,  their  own  record  of  their  journey, 
as  included  in  their  neatly  bound  letters  to 
the  "Cooperative  Missionary  Correspondence 
League,"  continues  to  appear  at  intervals.  The 
last  budget  published  contains  the  letters  of 
the  party  from  Japan.  Dr.  Bradt  devotes 
his  communication  to  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting "personals,"  giving  a  clearer  idea 
than  most  people  have  yet  secured  of  the  most 
important  Japanese  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan,  which  is  the  designation  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination  there. 

Dr.  Bradt  thinks  that  Doctors  Ibuka  and 
Uemura  should  be  regarded  with  particular 
pride  by  all  Presbyterians.  Dr.  Ibuka  is  the 
president  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  the  Presbyterian 
college  of  Japan,  and  wields  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  that  way  over  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  empire.  He  speaks 
English  almost  as  fluently  as  he  does  Japanese, 
and  when  he  comes  to  America  next  year  to  ad- 
dress the  World  Students'  Federation,  Dr. 
Bradt  promises  that  he  will  take  time  to  speak 
before  a  number  of  important  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations here. 

Dr.  Uemura  is  the  president  of  the  Tokyo 
Theological  Institute,  which  aims  to  train  men 
for  evangelists,  and  is  also  the  pastor  of  the 
chief  Presbyterian  church  in  all  Japan,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  a  thousand.  Judge 
Watanabe,  recently  head  of  the  Japanese 
courts  in  Korea,  is  an  elder  in  this  church. 
Dr.  Uemura  is  also  president  of  the  Japanese 
Missionary  Society  and  editor  of  the  Fukuin 
Shimpo,  the  principal  religious  paper  of  the 
nation.  He  is  also  called  upon  widely  for 
evangelistic  work, 

The  two  principal  women  leaders  among 
Japanese  Christians  Dr.  Bradt  names  in  Mrs. 
Yajami,  president  of  the  Joshi  Gakuin,  the 
Presbyterian  Girls'  School  in  Tokyo,  and  Miss 
Shumakura,  head  teacher  of  the  girls'  school  in 
Kanazawa.   

Encouraging  Signs  in  Japan 

Many  tokens  of  increased  religious  interest 
are  reported  by  missionaries  from  Japan.  Rev. 
James  B.  Ayres  reports  from  Yamaguchi  that 
he  has  recently  had  more  inquiries  about  Chris- 
tianity in  a  month  than  he  usually  has  in  a 
year.  Rev.  A.  K.  Reischauer  was  a  guest  at 
a  bankers'  dinner,  and  his  hosts  so  plied  him 
with  questions  that  the  missionary's  conversa- 
tion did  not  get  off  the  subject  of  religion  all 
evening.     The  questions  of  the  bankers  cen- 


tered on  the  personality  of  God  and  personal 
immortality.  At  Tochigi  the  provincial  as- 
sembly attended  service  as  a  body  in  the 
Methodist  church.  The  assembly  president  re- 
marked that  it  was  quite  proper  for  public 
legislators  to  attend  a  Christian  church  since 
the  government  had  recognized  Christianity. 
This  was  an  allusion  to  the  recent  "three 
religions  conference."   

Home  Mission  Topics  for  1913 

The  Home  Board  has  just  anonunced  the 
mission  study  topics  for  the  year  1913.  The 
months'  themes  and  subdivisions  of  the  topics 
are  as  follows  : 

January — The  Home  Mission  Budget :  The 
money ;  whence  the  money  comes ;  what  the 
money  does. 

February — The  American  Indians  :  Present 
Indian  conditions;  the  church's  missions  and 
methods ;  leaders  at  work  and  in  training. 

March — An  Immigration  Policy :  Fair  in- 
dustrial opportunity ;  distribution  and  protec- 
tion ;  education  and  religion. 

April — The  Atlantic  States:  Depleted  com- 
munities ;  parish  problems ;  industrial  conges- 
tion. 

May — Spanish  Americans  :  Cuba  ;  Porto 
Rico  ;  Mexican  borders. 

June — The  Pacific  Coast :  Alaska ;  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon ;  California. 

July — The  Central  Northwest :  The  forests  ; 
agricultural  regions ;  growing  cities. 

August — The  Middle  West :  Manufacturing 
centers ;  parish  problems ;  federation  move- 
ments. 

September — Church  and  Country  Life : 
Tenant  farmers  come  and  go;  the  better  farm- 
ers possess  the  land ;  make  every  church  mem- 
ber a  good  farmer. 

October — The  Rocky  Mountain  Region : 
Mormonism ;  mining  communities ;  irrigation 
projects. 

November  —  Social  Service :  Community 
problems  in  the  city ;  the  church  and  the  city  ; 
problem  of  industrial  communities. 

December — The  South  and  Southwest :  The 
mountaineer;  the  old  agricultural  states;  Texas 
and  Oklahoma. 

These  topics  can  be  obtained  in  circular  form 
from  the  literature  department  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  156  5th  avenue,  New  York 
City.  _ 

Missionary  Brevities 

The  latest  leaflets  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Board  are  "Seventy-Five  Years  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions :  A  Gospel  Exhibit,"  which  gives  a  brief 
but  general  survey  of  foreign  missions  for  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
booklet  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  series, 
dealing  with  Africa,  entitled,  "The  New  Day 
in  Kamerun."  These  pamphlets  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
156  5th  avenue,  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who,  having  means,  engage  in  mission  work 
without  salary.  In  connection  with  Etah  sta- 
tion, India,  there  are  three  ladies,  English  and 
American,  thus  giving  the  gospel  freely,  the 
Misses  Ashby,  Owen  and  Robertson,  the  first 
having  joined  that  station  about  two  years  ago. 


Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Northwest  (Room  48) 

— If  the  Friday  morning  meeting  measures 
the  spirit  of  the  board,  as  the  prayer  meeting 
is  said  to  measure  the  temperature  of  a  church, 
the  September  signs  are  of  health  and  pros- 
perity. Among  the  missionary  voices  heard 
have  been  those  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Bandy  of  Fateh- 
garh.  Miss  M.  P.  Forman  of  Allahabad,  Rev. 
A.  B.  Dodd  of  Tsinanfu  and  Miss  Williamson 
of  Manila — the  latter  not  calling  herself  a  mis- 
sionary, but  a  teacher  of  American  children  in 
the  Philippines.  Mr.  Bandy  said,  "I  would  not 
call  the  East  Indians  better  Christians  than  you 
have  in  America,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  their  zeal."  Stories  were  told  by  Mr. 
Dodd  of  the  three  preaching  places  in  Tsi- 
nanfu, where  the  gospel  is  preached  every  day 
to  crowded  houses,  the  listeners  staying  until 
10  p.  m.,  when  the  preacher  says,  "We  must 
close  the  building  now  ;  come  tomorrow" — and 
they  come. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Survey  of  the  World's  Progress 

Changing  America,  by  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  In  eleven  chapters  the  militant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin discusses  numerous  phases  of  the  "sub- 
surface tendencies"  of  life  in  America  and  of 
the  progress  of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
Many  of  the  articles  will  be  already  familiar 
to  followers  of  Professor  Ross  in  the  monthly 
magazines.  One  chapter  in  particular,  "The 
Suppression  of  Important  News,"  created  a  stir 
when  it  appeared  whose  echoes  have  not  yet 
died  down.  Professor  Ross  not  only  sees 
democracy  triumphing  in  America — largely 
through  western  political  and  social  enterprise 
— but  he  sees  it  triumphing  as  a  worldwide 
movement.  In  Asia  he  credits  the  missionaries 
with  doing  much  for  democratic  progress. 
Critics  of  missionary  enterprise  might  do  well 
to  ponder  the  following  words :  "In  spite  of 
their  discreet  avoidance  of  political  meddling 
the  missionary  educators  have  been  mining  the 
foundations  of  the  Asiatic  state.  In  Robert 
College  and  Beirut  College  the  son  of  the  mule- 
teer as  well  as  the  son  of  the  pasha  learns  of 
a  kind  of  government  that  allows  free  speech, 
free  press,  free  movement,  free  assemblage  and 
equality  of  all  before  the  law.  In  the  fourteen 
Protestant  mission  colleges  planted  about  China 
the  sons  of  peasants  and  of  gentry  become  ac- 
quainted with  western  discussions  on  liberty, 
equality  and  the  responsibilities  of  rulers  to 
the  people."  Special  interest  also  attaches  to 
Professor  Ross's  discussions  of  the  function 
of  the  state  universities.  He  shows  how  the 
religious  spirit  is  in  them  even  if  religious 
evidences  are  not  permitted  as  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  state 
and  the  denominational  college  are  not  natural 
rivals,  but  institutions  that  may  cooperate  with 
advantage  to  both.  [Century  Company,  New 
York.    $1.20  net. 

Two  Stories  of  Irish  Folk 

The  House  of  a  Thousand  Welcomes,  by 
E.  R.  Lipsett,  is  an  excellent  novel  of  Irish 
life  that  starts  on  its  career  with  the  fatal 
handicap  of  being  difficult  to  get  interested  in. 
Its  Irish  characters  come  to  America  because 
it  is  a  "g-g-grand  country  entirely — a  place 
where  millionaires  marry  shop  girls  and  where 
shop  girls  are  called  salesladies."  Mr.  Lipsett's 
own  career  has  been  more  interesting  than 
those  of  his  book  people ;  and  an  autobio- 
graphical novel,  with  a  "hopeless  little  rebel" 
who  insists  on  living  his  life  in  a  fashion  in- 
tensely his  own  as  hero,  will  do  far  more 
toward  winning  this  new  author  an  American 
public  than  all  the  stories  of  charming  Irish 
girls  he  can  write.  [John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.    $1.30  net. 

Martha-by-the-Day,  by  Julia  M.  Lippmann. 
Glinting  through  this  story  of  a  friendless  girl's 
struggles  in  New  York,  like  a  persistent  ray  of 
sunshine,  is  the  character  of  the  big,  golden- 
hearted  Irish  laundry  woman  who  constitutes 
herself  the  girl's  good  angel.  There  is  a  big 
humanity  in  the  book,  and  a  grip  and  sweetness 
that  make  one  love  it.  [Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Education,  Politics,  and  Health 

The  Montessori  System  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  by  Theodate  L.  Smith.  In 'the  recent 
enthusiasm  over  the  Montessori  methods  of 
child-training  there  is  one  point  at  which  the 
skeptics  have  aimed  their  criticism ;  namely 
(oh  I  last  resort  of  the  cynical) — "It's  all  right 
in  theory,  but  very  doubtful  in  practice."  But 
perusal  of  Dr.  Smith's  lucid  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  results  that  the  famous  Italian 
woman  has  accomplished  in  her  schools  will 
leave  even  a  skeptic  with  very  little  doubt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  system.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  her  training,  as  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori expresses  it,  is  the  complete  liberty  of 
the  child  in  its  spontaneous  manifestations  and 
the  utilization  of  every  atom  of  its  natural 
energy.  Children  learn  to  care  for  themselves 
and  to  develop  through  self-correction.  There 
are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments ;  the 
child's  sense  of  mastery  is  sufficient  for  the 
former,  and  lack  of  it  for  the  latter.  Failure 
on  the  child's  part  is  regarded  as  too  much 


"pushing"  on  his  elder's  :  and  discipline  is  not 
a  matter  of  paralyzed  obedience  but  of  mas- 
tery of  self.  When  one  reflects  that  under  this 
training  children  from  4  to  s  can  read,  write 
and  do  number  work  with  the  facility  of  those 
in  the  second  and  third  grades  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Montessori  method  is  attracting 
attention  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Smith's 
little  book  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
mothers  who  are  trying  to  cooperate  in  this 
vital  rejuvenation  of  child  education.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.    60  cents  net. 

The  Oregon  System  :  The  Story  of  Direct 
Legislation  in  Oregon,  by  Allen  H.  Eaton.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  in  Oregon  in  1902  hosts  of  questions  have 
been  asked  public  men  in  that  state  as  to  how 
this  "real  government  for  the  people"  is  work- 
ing. Mr.  Eaton  attempts  to  give  an  unpreju- 
diced view  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
succeeds  admirably,  having  an  answer  for  al- 
most any  query  that  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
advantages,  defects  and  dangers  of  the  system. 
His  chapters  on  the  direct  primary  are  espe- 
cially illuminating.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    $1  net. 

Health  and  Right  Breathing,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  a  leading  physician.  How  vital  a 
part  correct  breathing  plays  in  the  health  of  all 
of  us,  and  yet  how  few  of  us  make  any  effort 
to  achieve  it  I  Perhaps  our  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  as  to  breathing  exercises  is  partly 
responsible  for  our  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject; but  no  one  can  read  this  little  volume 
in  "Cassell's  Health  Handbook"  series,  with  its 
explicit  diagrams  and  directions,  without  being 
inspired  to  some  kind  of  intelligent  enthusiasm 
regarding  his  oxygenic  privileges.  [Cassell  and 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

History  and  Religion 

Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, translated  and  edited  by  Robert  William 
Rogers.  Dr.  Rogers  has  designed  this  volume 
as  a  complete  reference  work  on  the  relations 
of  the  modern  science  of  Assyriology  to  bib- 
lical literature.  He  reproduces  and  incorpo- 
rates in  it  practically  all  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records  so  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  on  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  so  doing  he  gives  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible translation  of  the  cuneiform  texts, 
subjoining  a  transliterated  copy  by  way  of 
footnote  in  each  case.  This  latter  is  designed 
to  give  the  Assyrian  scholar  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  own  translation  should  he  feel 
so  inclined.  He  who  wishes  to  go  behind  the 
transliterated  text  into  the  original  cuneiform 
from  which  it  has  been  made  will  find  in  the 
appendix  of  illustrations  and  plates  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  originals.  The 
texts  are  carefully  classified  and  contain  under 
the  head  of  mythological  texts  the  Babylonian 
parallels  of  the  account  of  creation,  the  flood, 
etc.,  under  the  head  of  hymns  and  prayers 
liturgical  literature,  under  the  head  of  chrono- 
logical and  historical  materials  the  code  of 
Hammurabi,  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  and 
the  various  inscriptions  bearing  upon  the  later 
periods  of  the  history.  Students  who  desire  to 
do  their  own  work  of  investigating  the  cunei- 
form documents  and  monuments  will  find  the 
volume  of  incalculable  value.  Such  students 
have  been  compelled  hitherto  to  resort  to  a 
German  collection  of  these  texts  and  have 
found  these  edited  in  a  way  hard  for  English- 
speaking  beginners  to  use.  Dr.  Rogers  has 
done  a  great  service  to  biblical  scholarship 
through  the  publication  of  this  work.  [Eaton 
and  Mains,  New  York.    $4.50  net. 

The  Historic  Jesus,  by  Charles  Stanley 
Lester.  This  work  professes  to  be  written  in 
the  interests  first  of  pure  history,  and  secondly 
of  religion  for  its  own  sake.  These  two  inter- 
ests are  not  easily  separable.  Generalization 
in  the  religious  sphere  from  facts  of  history 
will  yield  the  purest  religious  ideas  and,  vice 
versa,  a  distorted  and  corrupted  view  of  facts 
must  necessarily  result  in  a  less  correct  atti- 
tude toward  the  inner  reality  of  religion.  In 
seeking,  therefore,  for  the  true  founder  and 
fountain  head  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is 
imperative  that  all  accretions  of  belief  about 
him  should  be  discarded.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  upon  which  Mr.  Lester  has 


striven  to  write  this  new  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus.  True  to  the  purpose  to  be 
critically  correct  at  every  point  he  limits  his 
study  to  the  data  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and 
indeed  he  arranges  the  work  upon  parallel 
passages  in  these  gospels  expurgated  of  all 
"unhistoric"  (?)  material.  This  method  has 
the  appearance  of  being  an  ideally  correct 
one.  But  methods  even  though  ideal  do  not 
apply  themselves;  and  in  the  application  of  his 
most  admirable  method  the  author  begins,  con- 
tinues and  ends  with  certain  presuppositions 
as  to  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  con- 
sequently in  his  portraiture  of  the  historic 
Jesus  there  is  left  not  a  single  trace  or  fea- 
ture of  the  divine  Lord  and  Saviour  commonly 
recognized  by  evangelical  Christians  through- 
out the  world.  The  volume  demonstrates  be- 
yond question  that  the  strictest  historians  may 
look  at  the  same  facts,  but  they  will  see  in 
them  very  different  meanings  according  to  the 
medium  of  presupposition  through  which  they 
view  them.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.50  net. 

The  Religions  of  Modern  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, by  Frederick  Jones  Bliss.  In  this  volume 
of  Bross  lectures  delivered  before  Lake  Forest 
College  in  1908  Dr.  Bliss  undertakes  to  con- 
tribute a  large  amount  of  information  from 
first-hand  knowledge  as  well  as  from  the  study 
of  primary  sources  in  the  Orient  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  ideas  and  practices  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Besides  the  purely  scientific  and 
philosophical  importance  of  such  a  contribu- 
tion there  is  attached  to  it  a  special  interest 
because  of  the  likelihood  that,  in  a  country 
where  so  little  change  occurs  from  generation 
to  generation,  some  customs  and  ideas  now 
current  will  throw  light  upon  the  biblical  text. 
Dr.  Bliss  undertakes  his  task  with  an  exemplary 
attention  to  details  and  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  field.  The  result  is  that 
as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  special  investi- 
gator his  treatise  is  an  ideal  piece  of  work. 
The  traveler,  too,  who  wishes  for  a  guide 
through  Syria  and  Palestine  especially  illumi- 
native of  the  religious  customs  prevailing  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  will  find 
the  volume  exceedingly  helpful.  To  the  or- 
dinary reader,  however,  and  even  to  the  stu- 
dent of  religion  and  theology.  Dr.  Bliss's 
praiseworthy  effort  to  be  thorough  and  precise 
will  furnish  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
in  the  use  of  the  book.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Books  Received 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art,  by  H.  H. 
Powers;  The  Spirit  of  French  Letters,  by 
Mabell  S.  C.  Smith ;  Social  Progress  in  Con- 
tempprary  Europe,  by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg ; 
Home  Life  in  Germany,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sedg- 
wick. Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Series,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y. 

Bible  Studies  in  Outline :  The  Purpose  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  Study  Circles,  Bible 
Classes  and  Individual  Use,  by  G.  A.  Gollock. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  Elements  of  Child  Study  and  Pedagogy, 
in  Simple  and  Practical  Form,  by  William 
Walter  Smith.  Young  Churchman  Company, 
Milwaukee. 

If  Christ  Were  King;  or,  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  Earth,  by  Albert  E.  WafHe.  Griffith 
and  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia.     $1.25  net. 

The  Science  of  Human  Nature,  by  James 
F.  Boydstun.  Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $2  net. 

Land  of  Our  Dreams,  and  Other  Verse,  by 
J.  A.  Peehl.  Sherman,  French  and  Company, 
Boston.    $1  net. 

Building  the  Young  Man,  by  Kenneth  H. 
Wayne.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 
50  cents  net. 

Homilies,  Hymns  and  Harmonies,  by  J.  S. 
Boyd.  Journal  Printing  Company,  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

Althea,  by  Rebecca  S.  Pollard.  Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston.    75  cents  net. 

Royal  Auction  Bridge,  by  R.  F.  Foster.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

My  Little  Book  of  Life,  by  Muriel  Strode. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


[Writers  of  letters  to  the  Open  Hearth  are 
reminded  that  excessive  length  of  their  con- 
tributions operates  to  shut  out  other  partici- 
pants in  current  discussions.  Three  hundred 
words  is  an  acceptable  maximum.  Communi- 
cations of  greater  length  will  be  cut  down, 
or  will  be  returned  if  marked  "in  full  or 
not  at  all."'] 

No  Need  to  Be  Sad  Over  Reports 

We  preachers  listen  to  presbyterial  and 
synodical  reports,  which  take  only  a  partial 
view  of  our  gifts  and  work  as  a  church  to  the 
several  different  boards,  and  being  only  partial 
the  tendency  is  to  develop  the  partial  side, 
until  ofttimes  the  impression  left  after  these  re- 
ports is  that  we  are  a  miserable  lot,  we  Pres- 
byterians ;  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A. 
is  failing  in  her  mission.  But  when  we  stop 
and  take  a  larger  survey  of  our  church's  work, 
when  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  every 
$3  or  $4  the  church  spent  on  herself  last  year 
she  gave  a  dollar  to  missions  or  benevolence — 
congregational  expenses  $18,653,574,  ten  boards 
and  miscellaneous  $6,965,590,  ten  boards  them- 
selves $4,787,403 — I  say,  when  we  look  at  our 
church's  work  from  that  angle,  it  eliminates 
much  of  what  we  hear  so  often  in  these  sta- 
tistical and  discouraging  reports. 

The  boards  themselves  seem  to  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  fact,  or,  if  they  did,  failed  to 
draw  the  comparison.  It  may  be  the  new 
executive  commission  may  be  able  to  do  so.  I 
am  on  what  is  termed  "home  missionary  terri- 
tory," and  I  hear  continually  this  doleful,  mo- 
notonous report.  The  facts  are  we  have  some 
great  and  good  people  to  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  a  dollar  for  missions  to  every  three 
or  four  dollars  spent  on  ourselves. 

It  is  not  enough  to  call  it  "your  boards"  and 
not  give  us  due  credit.  The  facts  are,  it  is 
$1  to  $3,  or  $1  to  $4;  and  not,  as  we  hear  so 
often,  so  many  cents  to  home  missions  and 
so  many  cents  to  foreign  missions.  If  they 
are  "our  boards,"  then  quit  discouraging  the 
home   missionary.  Minnesota. 


Socialism  and  Character 

Sept.  5  The  Continent  reviewed  "Socialism 
and  Character,"  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  and  ap- 
proved the  criticism  of  Professor  G.  B.  Foster 
on  that  subject:  "After  all,  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  possess  the  character  which  is  neces- 
sary that  socialism  shall  be  a  success,  we  will 
be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  goods  that 
socialism  offers  us."  I  suppose  he  defines  char- 
acter to  be  "moral  quality ;  the  principles  and 
motives  that  control  the  life."  If  so,  we  quote 
Frances  E.  Willard,  from  her  last  utterances 
to  an  annual  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  conven- 
tion :  "What  the  Socialist  desires  is  tl^at  the 
corporation  of  humanity  should  control  all 
products.  Beloved  comrades,  this  is  the  fric- 
tionless  way ;  it  is  the  higher  law ;  it  eliminates 
the  motives  for  a  selfish  life ;  it  enacts  into  our 
everyday  living  the  ethics  of  Christ's  gospel ; 
nothing  else  will  do  it,  nothing  else  can  bring 
the  glad  day  of  universal  brotherhood." 

Lloyd  George,  chancellor  of  England,  is 
credited  with  these  words  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1912:  "I  don't  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
church  is  concerned  solely  with  spiritual  things. 
Those  that  take  that  view  reflect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Master." 

The  prophet  Micah  :  "He  hath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  Jehovah 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Henry  Hale  Sweetland. 


For  Practical  Christianity  in  Akron 

Dr.  Ludlow's  recent  Cleveland  letter  touches 
a  vital  point — using  our  beautiful  churches 
seven  days  in  the  week  for  humanity's  uplift. 
Here  in  Akron,  with  her  mammoth  rubber 
shops,  there  is  a  great  need  for  some  practical 
Christianity.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  flock 
to  the  city  to  work  in  the  shops,  and  who  knows 
or  cares  where  they  eat  or  sleep  or  are  enter- 
tained? Scores  of  beautiful  churches  are 
empty,  silent,  cold  six  days  in  the  week  and 
sparsely  filled  on  the  seventh.  Restaurant- 
saloons  line  the  streets  near  the  shops.  The 
chief  of  police  and  the  mayor  say  brothels  must 


be  tolerated,  but  "regulated  and  segregated." 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  no  dormitory.  The 
Volunteers  of  America  are  poorly  housed.  The 
Crittenton  Home  is  overflowing.  And  why? 
The  voters  of  county  and  city  elect  officials  who 
flagrantly  violate  their  oaths  of  office.  A 
woman  who  abandons  her  3-day-old  babe  be- 
cause she  cannot  feed  it  is  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail — nothing  is  said  of  the  father.  A  15- 
year-old  girl  found  drunk  in  the  company  of 
four  or  five  men  twice  her  age  is  held  in  jail  as 
a  menace  to  society ;  one  of  the  men  is  given 
a  paltry  fine  and  let  run — all  this  on  a  Sunday 
at  a  resort  supposed  to  be  closed  that  day. 
The  proprietor  goes  scot  free. 

Recent  investigations  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  City  show  that  the  daily  visitors  to  houses 
of  shame  are  fifteen  to  every  inmate.  One  of 
the  greatest  arguments  of  men  against  the  bal- 
lot for  women  is,  "Bad  women  will  vote."  In 
the  name  of  God  and  womanhood,  hasn't  that 
one  woman  as  much  right,  and  infinitely  more 
need,  to  vote  as  her  fifteen  male  visitors? 
Every  Christian  man  in  Ohio  who,  Sept.  3, 
voted  for  liquor  license  and  against  equal 
suffrage,  voted  just  as  every  liquor  maker  and 
seller  and  brothel  keeper  in  Ohio  voted.  A 
man  in  Akron  sold  a  girl  to  a  woman  who  kept 
a  brothel.  The  girl  escaped  and  told  her  story. 
The  woman  was  fined.  What  would  have 
been  done  with  the  man  will  probably  never  be 
known,  as  the  federal  authorities  got  him  on 
a  counterfeit  money  charge.  However,  the 
frightful  truth  confronts  us  that  to  make  bad 
money  in  these  United  States  is  a  greater  crime 
than  to  make  bad  girls.  Ah,  yes,  "American 
commercialism  is  the  civilizing  force  of  the 
world"  I  A  handful  of  American  Christians 
send  missionaries  to  foreign  lands ;  American 
commercialism  sends  not  gallons  but  tons  of 
intoxicants  to  the  same  lands,  even  to  dry 
ports   in  darkest  Africa. 

Minnie  J.  Ellet. 


Protective  Society  Needed? 

I  understand  from  letters  that  two  young 
men  giving  their  names  as  George  Thompson 
and  Thomas  Wright  have  imposed  upon  a 
number  of  church  people.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is 
the  latest  sphere  of  their  imposition.  They 
represent  themselves  as  members  of  the  church 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  have  a  plausible  story 
for  each  locality. 

There  is  so  much  of  this  thing  being  prac- 
ticed that  it  is  perplexing  to  know  what  to  do, 
if  the  deserving  are  not  to  suffer.  Some  of 
the  officers  of  this  church  have  been  lately 
imposed  upon  by  a  man  who  represented  him- 
self as  a  minister  of  a  sister  church  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

In  the  absence  of  a  mutual  protective  society 
among  the  ministry  I  ask  you  to  kindly  insert 
this  warning  as  to  the  aforesaid  young  men. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  Hagerstown  church. 
We  have  not  even  the  family  names  on  our 
roll,  nor  can  we  trace  them  as  belonging  to 
Hagerstown.  R.  A.  Boyle. 


Bill  for  Gambling  in  California 

Shall  the  state  of  California  be  cursed  again 
with  the  vice  of  gambling  on  horse  races  ? 
That  question  will  be  settled  at  the  polls  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  Nov.  5.  If  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  the  racing  commission 
bill  favor  its  passage  by  voting  yes,  then 
Emoryville  and  other  tracks  will  be  reopened. 

This  bill  was  drafted  by  Senator  Wolfe  of 
San  Francisco,  the  attorney  of  the  Emoryville 
Jockey  Club  and  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Walker-Otis  anti-racetrack  gambling  law  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  of  1909,  which  has 
redeemed  the  state  from  this  curse.  To  those 
acquainted  with  his  record  at  Sacramento  it  is 
"  'nuf  said."  The  bill  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
the  state  racing  commission  to  license  all  as- 
sociations or  corporations  that  apply.  There 
is  no  discretionary  power  granted  the  com- 
mission. G.  L.  Tufts. 


Sunday  School  Board  and  Immigrants 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of  Rally 
Day  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  church  are 
being  called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work  in  behalf  of  foreign 
immigrants.  As  Dr.  Henry  points  out,  not 
only  are  contributions  needed  to  carry  on  and 
enlarge  this  work,  but  the  act  of  contributing 
on  the  part  of  Sunday  school  pupils  will  have 


the  effect  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
ignore  and  ofttimes  ridicule  the  foreigners  in 
this  country. 

Four  weekly  religious  papers  are  being  pub- 
lished by  the  board  in  Bohemian,  Hungarian, 
Italian  and  Ruthenian,  with  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  about  9,000,  besides  Bible  picture 
cards,  religious  tracts  and  booklets.  The  board 
furnishes  attractive  literature  on  this  subject, 
which  is  given  free,  and  every  Sunday  school 
superintendent  is  asked  to  secure  copies  for 
distribution  in  his  school. 


Tents  and  Open  Air  in  New  York 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  summer  campaigns  of  the  New  York  City 
evangelistic  committee  ever  since  that  work 
was  begun  was  discussing,  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  campaign,  the  experience  of  the  various 
seasons  he  has  gone  through.    He  remarked : 

"When  we  first  began  this  business  it  was 
easy  to  get  people  to  come  to  the  meetings  we 
held  in  tents.  Our  tents  were  crowded  every- 
where in  the  city.  There  were  enormous 
throngs,  and  throngs  of  all  sorts  of  people,  too. 
But  somehow  the  charm  of  the  tent  meetings 
has  worn  out.  This  past  summer  we  have  not 
ordinarily  been  able  to  get  our  tents  half  filled 
up,  and  we  have  had  just  a  hundred  or  two  of 
people  where  the  audiences  used  to  run  into 
several  hundreds.  And  we  have  frequently 
taken  a  census  of  our  audiences  to  find  out  the 
composition.  These  votes  always  show  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  attendance  are 
church  people.  Sometimes  there  have  been  only 
three  or  four  persons  present  who  were  not 
Christians.  Our  children's  meetings  have  been 
the  best  part  of  our  tent  work  this  past  sum- 
mer.   We  are  getting  on  well  in  that  line. 

"But  the  most  encouraging  of  all  is  our  big 
success  with  our  open  air  meetings.  The  meet- 
ings that  we  have  been  holding  on  Union 
square  and  Madison  square  draw  surprisingly 
well.  When  we  get  our  singers  and  speaker 
into  an  automobile  in  Madison  square  we  draw 
around  us  almost  invariably  from  800  to  1,200 
people.  Most  of  them  come  to  hear  the  sing- 
ing, but  the  great  proportion  stay  to  hear  the 
address,  too.  It  is  awfully  hard  work,  for  we 
have  worn  out  four  or  five  professional  singers 
during  the  season,  and  we  can't  find  any  speaker 
whose  voice  can  stand  the  strain  very  long  at 
a  time.  But  it  is  work  that  pays  for  all  it 
costs,  and  we  have  had  some  wonderful  results 
from  it  this  summer, 

"Our  finest  trophy,  we  feel,  was  in  a  young 
woman  who  we  afterwards  found  out  is  the 
daughter  of  an  Episcopalian  rector  and  had 
been  here  in  New  York  City  a  popular  choir 
singer  on  Sundays  and  a  very  successful  stenog- 
rapher weekdays.  When  she  came  to  us  in  one 
of  our  open  air  meetings  the  girl's  eyes  were 
horribly  bloodshot,  her  shoes  were  worn  through 
to  the  ground  and  her  dress  was  in  rags.  She 
told  us  that  for  weeks  she  had  been  drinking  a 
quart  of  whisky  a  day,  because  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  she  had  courage  enough  to 
attempt  suicide.  But  now  she  is  at  work  again 
in  a  first-class  position,  and  at  our  Union 
square  meeting  on  Labor  Day  she  gave  a  won- 
derful testimony  that  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  the  crowd  that  gathered  around  to 
hear  her." 


Records  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries 

When  Rev.  V.  N.  Yergin  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
issued  "Annual  Church  Statistics,"  he  made  it 
possible  for  any  church  to  put  into  permanent 
form  all  its  statistics  from  its  organization. 
He  now  .proposes  to  render  a  like  service  to 
presbyteries  and  synods  by  preparing  a  similar 
book  in  which  to  tabulate  all  their  statistics  as 
summarized  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, so  that  each  presbytery  and  synod  may 
have  all  its  past  growth  and  givings.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  is  planning  to  arrange  the  rul- 
ings and  paging  so  that  the  various  summaries 
may  be  given  under  the  same  year  in  different 
colored  inks.  Those  who  have  examined  it  say 
it  is  "the  finest  scheme  for  preserving  the 
statistical  history  of  a  denomination  ever  de- 
vised." But  as  the  edition  must  of  necessity 
be  small,  there  being  less  than  350  synods 
and  presbyteries,  Mr.  Yergin  is  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  get  his  orders  in  advance,  stating  in 
his  letter  to  stated  clerks  that  unless  sufficient 
orders  are  received  in  advance  to  justify  get- 
ting out  the  book  at  a  price  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  smallest  presbyteries  it  will  not 
issued. 
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Great  New  Church  Plant  Is  Begun 

Corner  Stone  of  Chicago  Fourth  Church  Is  Laid  with 
Special  Ceremonies— Some  Interesting  Religions  History 


IN  THE  PRESENCE  of  about  500  members 
and  friends  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
house  of  worship  of  Fourth  church,  Chi- 
cago, at  Delaware  place  and  Lake  Shore  drive 
(Lincoln  parkway),  was  laid  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Sept.  17.  The  service  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
John  Timothy  Stone,  pastor.  Dr.  Edgar  P. 
Hill,  superintendent  of  the  Church  Extension 
Board  of  Chicago  Presbytery,  offered  the  in- 
vocation. Dr.  George  N.  Luccock,  moderator 
of  presbytery,  read  the  Scripture,  which  con- 
sisted of  portions  taken  from  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson's  book  "Forms  for  Special  Occasions." 
Dr.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  president  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  offered  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration, the  service  closing  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  Dr.  James  S.  Stone,  rector  of  St. 
James  Episcopal  church.  The  hymns  inter- 
spersed were  "The  Church's  One  Foundation" 
and  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  which  the  audi- 
ence sung  from  the  printed  program. 

Mortar  for  the  stone  was  laid  with  a  silver 
trowel  by  the  pastor  and  by  Luther  W.  Bod- 
man  and  Thomas  D.  Jones,  respectively  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  and  chairman  of 
the  building  committee.  Among  the  articles 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  box  for  the  stone 
were  these :  Holy  Bible  (King  James  and 
American    revised    versions),    Confession  of 


a  call  to  Baltimore,  and  is  now  an  honored 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  McCormick  Semi- 
nary. Later  Professor  Swing  was  called  to 
Central  church,  formed  for  him  and  worshiping 
in  the  old  Central  Music  hall  at  State  and 
Randolph  streets. 

Westminster  church,  new  school,  began  its 
labors  in  the  modest  home  of  B.  W.  Thomas 
in  Illinois  street.  Later  its  home  was  at 
Ontario  street  and  Dearborn  avenue.  The  pas- 
tors were  Dr.  Eddy,  Rev.  William  H.  Spencer, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Pierce  and  Rev.  David  Swing. 
Professor  Swing  came  from  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  rare  gifts 
and  loving  labors  in  Chicago.  Many  of  the 
members  of  old  Westminster  were  colonists 
from  Second  church  on  the  South  side,  and  it 
was  a  growing  power  for  good  at  the  time  of 
its  merger  into  Fourth.  It  had  excellent  church 
neighbors.  On  the  next  corner,  at  Indiana  and 
Wolcott  streets,  was  the  New  England  Congre- 
gational church,  now  on  Delaware  place  and 
Dearborn  avenue,  while  D.  L.  Moody  was  then 
just  commencing  his  illustrious  career  on  the 
North  side.  Near  by  on  Cass  street  was  the 
St.  James  Episcopal,  with  its  many  splendid 
men  and  women. 

The  story  of  North  church  is  one  of  im- 
mediate colonization.    From  it  the  South  church 


Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  Reading  the  Service  Just  Before  the  Lowering  Into  Place  of  the 
Corner  Stone  of  the  Nezv  Fourth  Church,  Chicago.    Behind  Him  Stand  Messrs. 
Bodman  and  Jones  of  the  Trustees  and  Building  Committee 


Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1912,  directory  of 
Chicago  Presbytery,  last  copy  of  the  local 
church  monthly,  photographs  of  the  present 
church  and  pastor,  list  of  former  pastors, 
names  of  architects  and  builder,  September  num- 
ber of  The  Assembly  Herald,  copy  of  the  last  is- 
sue of  The  Continent,  copies  of  daily  papers  of 
the  current  date,  catalogues  of  McCormick  Sem- 
inary, Presbyterian  hospital  and  Presbyterian 
Training  School,  copy  of  the  seal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  American  flag,  samples  of 
coins  and  stamps  of  the  current  year  and  the 
trowel  used  in  laying  the  corner  stone. 

Interesting  History  of  the  Church 
Dr.  Stone  read  the  salutation.    The  follow- 
ing historical  sketch,  which  had  been  prepared 
by    friends    formerly    identified    with  Fourth 
church,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bodman : 

In  1868  union  of  the  old  and  new  schools 
of  Presbyterianism  united  Westminster  with 
North  church  under  the  name  of  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian church  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
two  ministers.  Dr.  David  C.  Marquis,  pastor  of 
North  church,  and  Professor  David  Swing, 
pastor  of  Westminster,  acted  as  associate  pas- 
tors of  the  new  Fourth  church.  Dr.  Marquis 
preaching  in  the  morning  and  Professor  Swing 
at  night.  Dr.  Marquis,  who  was  afterwards 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  accepted 


was  organized  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Con- 
gress street  and  Wabash  avenue.  Under  Dr. 
Rice  North  church  commanded  wide  attention. 
He  launched  a  weekly  Presbyterian  paper.  The 
Expositor;  this  in  time  was  succeeded  by  The 
Northwestern  Presbyterian,  which  became  The 
Interior  and  is  now  The  Continent.  Large  con- 
gregations gathered  in  North  church  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  coming  in  carriages  and  on 
foot  from  Hyde  Park,  Lake  View,  Clybourn 
and  the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  the  South 
side  many  came  by  way  of  the  rope  ferry  at 
Rush  street,  where  stood  the  lighthouse,  bar- 
racks and  blockhouse  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

In  1859,  through  the  far-sighted  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  the  senior  Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick, a  prominent  member  of  old  North  church, 
the  theological  seminary  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
was  removed  to  Chicago  and  became  the  North- 
western Theological  Seminary,  now  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  parent  churches 
into  the  Fourth  the  congregation  worshiped  in 
North  church,  an  ample  brick  structure  located 
at  Cass  and  Indiana  streets.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1871  the  church  building  had  been 
closed  for  elaborate  decorations  and  improve- 
ments in  keeping  with  the  greater  demands  upon 
it,  and  upon  the  day  of  reopening  congratula- 
tions had  been  exchanged,  anticipations  real- 
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ized  and  many  hopes  cherished.  The  evening 
services  were  just  concluded  when  the  heavens 
were  alive  with  an  increasing  and  horrifying 
tempest  of  wind,  smoke  and  burning  brands 
sweeping  away  homes,  churches  and  possessions 
in  the  great  historic  fire  of  Oct.  9.  The  church 
building,  of  course,  was  a  total  loss. 

After  brave  men  had  rallied  from  the  shock 
of  the  fire  and  begun  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  the  people  so  suddenly  scattered,  Professor 
Swing  began  preaching  in  Standard  hall  at 
Michigan  avenue  and  14th  street,  removing 
later  to  McVicker's  theater.  Elder  Henry 
King,  having  rebuilt  his  home  at  Rush  and 
Huron  streets,  generously  offered  a  vacant 
parlor  for  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meet- 
ings and  communion  service.  Soon  after  there 
was  a  meeting  called  to  consider  plans  for  the 
future  and  the  members  gathered  in  the  chapel 
of  Third  church  to  arrange  for  a  new  house 
of  worship.  It  was  likened  by  someone  to  a 
reunion  of  passengers  from  a  shipwreck.  Dur- 
ing this  meeting  the  trustees  reported  as  to 
salvage  and  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and 
stated  that  Presbyterians  in  other  states  had 
provided  a  fund  for  just  such  a  need  as  ours. 
So  much  courage  was  imparted  that  the  deci- 
sion to  rebuild  was  made  at  once,  and  our 
present  church  home  at  Rush  and  Superior 
streets  was  the  result. 

For  forty-one  years  the  present  honored 
and  beloved  church  has  been  a  force  for  right- 
eousness and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  our 
city  and  throughout  the  world.  Her  faithful 
pastors  have  been  Professor  David  Swing,  Rev. 
John  Abbott  French,  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr. 
M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Dr. 
W.  Robson  Notman  and  the  present  minister, 
Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  who  came  to  us  from 
Brown  Memorial  church  in  Baltimore  in  the 
spring  of  1909. 

Growing  congregations  and  membership, 
need  of  larger  and  better  equipped  facilities 
for  worship  and  work,  and  neighborhood  prob- 
lems made  it  advisable  in  the  spring  of  19 11 
to  consider  new  and  larger  structures  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Careful  consideration  and  study 
resulted  in  the  present  plans  now  being  carried 
out.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  and 
generous  response  of  the  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation ;  and  as  we  lay  this 
corner  stone  today  our  hearts  rejoice  in  pros- 
pect and  opportunity  which  faces  us  as  the  Lord 
bids  us  move  forward  for  him. 

Group  of  Buildings  in  a  Quadrangle 
The  group  of  buildings — the  church,  the  Sun- 
day school  and  club  rooms,  and  the  manse — will 
be  built  of  Bedford  stone.  The  property  is 
large  enough  to  allow  the  buildings  to  be  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  or  cloister, 
100  by  80  feet,  with  the  church  on  the  north 
along  Delaware  place,  the  Sunday  school  and 
lecture  hall  and  church  dining  room  on  the 
west,  the  men's  and  women's  clubs,  gymnasium 
and  church  offices  on  the  south  along  Chestnut 
street,  and  the  manse  on  the  corner  of  the 
drive  and  Chestnut  street.  The  cloister  will  be 
separated  from  the  drive  on  the  east  by  an 
arcade,  through  whose  tall  arches  attractive 
glimpses  will  be  had  of  the  garth  or  cloister, 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  with  a  great 
stone  fountain  in  the  center.  This  court  will 
have  the  quiet  and  charm  of  some  of  the 
smaller  quadrangles  of  the  English  colleges. 

The  manse  and  clubs  and  Sunday  school  are 
less  formal  than  the  church,  and  are  designed 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  English  col- 
legiate Gothic,  with  many  mullioned  bay  win- 
dows, quaint  gables  and  dormers.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  deep  recessed  arcade 
running  through  the  main  floor  and  balcony 
on  the  cloister  front  of  the  Sunday  school.  It 
is  this  feature  which  will  be  seen  most  con- 
spicuously through  the  arches  of  the  cloister. 

The  church  will  seat  1,150  on  the  main 
floor  and  350  in  the  three  galleries,  making 
1,500  in  all.  The  Sunday  school  building,  in- 
cluding the  primary  department,  will  have 
a  capacity  of  1,400.  The  total  estimated  cost 
is  $650,000. 


Church  Building  as  a  City  Hall 

City  officials  of  Edmonton,  in  western 
Canada,  have  their  headquarters  in  the  old 
structure  of  First  church  at  a  rent  of  $i,ioo 
a  month.  The  city  clerk,  assessor,  treasurer 
and  other  officers  will  be  there  until  next  sum- 
mer, when  the  new  city  hall  will  be  completed. 
The  congregation  is  occupying  an  enlarged 
building. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Kansas 

Work  has  commenced  on  a  $30,000  church 
and  parsonage  at  Pratt. 

First  church,  Wichita,  expects  to  dedicate 
a  new  $175,000  edifice  on  Nov.  3. 

Rev.  Frank  R.  Zugg,  at  Washington,  has 
announced  special  "red  letter  days"  as  follows  : 
"Holy  Bible,"  "social  service,"  "Christian  citi- 
zenship," "day  of  prayer  for  schools,"  "de- 
nominational," "missionary." 

After  a  seven  years'  pastorate  at  Arkansas 
City  Rev.  George  Nichols  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Guthrie,  Okla.  When  he  began  his  work 
there  were  194  members;  today  the  church 
has  445  members.  The  church  is  harmonious 
and  expects  to  erect  a  new  edifice  the  coming 
season. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Kansas  Woman's 
Synodical  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  at 
Chanute  Oct.  16-18.  Miss  S.  F.  Lincoln  of 
New  York  will  represent  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halse'y  will 
speak  Thursday  evening,  the  17th,  on  foreign 
missions.  Delegates  are  requested  to  send 
names  to  Mrs.  Herman  N.  Squiers,  Chanute. 

A.  B.  Irwin,  D.  D.,  terminated  his  pastorate 
at  Highland  after  having  served  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Under  his  leadership  the 
church  has  grown  from  a  mere  handful  of 
workers  to  a  large  and  prosperous  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Highland  College  and  the  trustees  have  asked 
him  to  remain  as  a  professor,  which  invitation 
he  has  accepted  for  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  John  Laman  serves  Rockford  Valley, 
Glendale  and  Fulton.  At  Rockford  Valley  ten 
were  received  into  the  church  and  a  Christian 
Endeavor  society  was  organized  with  about 
twenty-five  members.  At  Glendale  three  were 
received  on  confession.  At  Fulton  ten  were 
received  and  a  young  people's  Christian  En- 
deavor of  fourteen  members  was  organized. 
The  Sunday  school  increased  twenty-five  in 
membership. 

S.  S.  Estey,  D.  D.,  Topeka,  spent  his  vaca- 
tion touring  California.  During  his  absence 
alterations  and  improvements  costing  about 
$8,000  were  made  in  the  church,  now  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  West.  The  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Estey's  pastorate  Sept.  6,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Estey's  wedding  anniversary  was  observed  by 
a  large  reception  and  the  presentation  of  a 
magnificent  chest  of  silverware. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hoag  of  Newton  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary  last 
month.  Many  letters,  telegrams  and  flowers 
came  from  East  and  West.  In  1862  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoag  were  married  in  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
and  went  at  once  to  Detroit,  where  Mr.  Hoag 
mustered  in  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Eighteenth  Michigan  Infantry.  Mrs.  Hoag 
was  one  of  five  brides  from  the  same  Sunday 
school  to  be  wedded  the  same  day  to  soldier 
sweethearts.  In  1871  they  cast  their  lot  in 
Kansas,  and  in  1877  they  made  their  home  in 
Newton,  where  Mr.  Hoag  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  For  many  years  he  served  as  an 
elder  of  First  church  and  also  as  church 
treasurer.  He  was  the  superintendent  and  also 
a  successful  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school. 
Mrs.  Hoag  was  elected  a  presbyterial  officer 
at  the  organization  of  the  presbyterial  society 
m  1879.  In  1894  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  synodical  society  of  Kansas,  which  office 
she  has  held  ever  since. 

Nebraska 

Rev.  Julius  Schwartz  of  the  German  church, 
Omaha,  thinks  he  can  turn  the  material  of  the 
old  courthouse  to  be  torn  down  into  a  church 
and  is  negotiating  for  it.  He  built  his  present 
church  from  odds  and  ends  of  building  ma- 
terial. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Omaha  opened 
its  twenty-first  year  Sept.  18.  The  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lampe  of  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis. 
His  theme  was  "Ministerial  Education  for 
Present-Day  Needs."  The  year's  outlook  for 
the  seminary  is  encouraging. 

Presbyterian  and  Methodist  congregations 
of  Palmyra  have  agreed  to  unite  their  energies. 
The  Presbyterian  church  will  be  used  for  reg- 


ular church  meetings  and  the  Methodist  build- 
ing for  weekday  and  young  people's  meetings. 
The  Presbyterian  parsonage  will  also  be  used 
as  the  home  of  the  minister  of  the  united 
churches. 

T.  S.  Hughes,  a  student  of  Omaha  Seminary, 
took  charge  of  the  work  at  South  Sioux  City 
during  the  summer  with  the  excellent  help  of 
his  wife.  The  church  has  been  much  encour- 
aged. On  a  recent  Sabbath  he  exchanged  pul- 
pits with  Rev.  H.  A.  Brown  of  Emerson.  At 
the  morning  service  the  Lord's  supper  was 
celebrated  and  two  young  men  were  received 
and  two  infants  baptized.  Mr.  Hughes  also 
served  a  mission  at  the  north  end  of  town 
every  Sunday  afternoon. 

California 

Members  of  First  church  at  Oakland  have 
objected  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  burned  livery 
barn  across  the  street  from  the  church.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  stable  can  Be 'located  else- 
where. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  Presbyterians  for 
the  erection  of  a  clubhouse  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  The  building  will  correspond  in  its 
uses  very  much  to  the  structure  now  used  by 
Catholic  students. 

An  organ  which  was  shipped  around  the 
Horn  in  the  early  days  was  used  in  the  exer- 
cises celebrating  the  sixty-second  anniversary 
of  Howard  church,  San  Francisco,  Sept  15. 
Rev.  William  Nat  Friend  divided  his  congre- 
gation into  six  groups  for  meetings  preparatory 
to  this  service. 

The  silver  wedding  anniversary  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Alvah  Grant  Fessenden  of  San  Bernardino 
was  celebrated  by  a  large  reception  of  members 
of  First  church  recently.  A  chest  of  table  silver 
was  presented  from  members  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Fessenden  has  been  pastor  of  First  church 
since  November,  1898.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  religious  affairs  and  has  shared 
generously  in  all  interdenominational  move- 
ments, as  well  as  being  active  in  the  presbytery 
of  Westchester. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  David  Richardson  has  been  at  Red 
Lake  Falls  since  July  i. 

In  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  Second  church 
of  Duluth  Rev.  J.  A.  McGaughey,  pastor,  will 
hold  special  services  Oct.  13.  The  church  has 
been  enlarged  twice  since  its  dedication  in 
1873  and  recently  has  been  redecorated. 

Eleven  persons  were  received  into  the  church 
at  Brooks,  seven  by  baptism,  at  the  last  com- 
munion. Harold  Baldwin  of  Macalester  Col- 
lege has  just  completed  his  summer's  work 
there.  This  church  was  organized  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

Rev.  J.  T.  M.  Knox  of  Marshfield,  Ore.,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  work  at  Warroad.  The 
new  church  building  is  nearing  completion  and 
the  church  has  just  come  to  self-support.  C. 
L.  Wilcox  has  charge  of  the  fields  of  Euclid 
and  Angus.  Both  places  have  been  without 
regular  preaching  services  for  over  two  years. 

Missouri 

East  Side  church,  Kansas  City,  has  taken 
out  a  building  permit  for  a  $7,000  brick  church. 

The  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Miner  of  the  church  at  Camp 
Point  was  celebrated  Sept.  11. 

First  church  of  Mound  City  was  rededicated 
Sept.  IS,  Rev.  D.  M.  Clagett  of  St.  Joseph 
preaching  the  morning  sermon.  The  church 
has  spent  $1,000  on  improvements.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Ferguson  is  minister. 

North  Dakota 

Student  C.  C.  Humphrey  closed  his  work  at 
Barton  the  last  of  August  and  has  taken  up 
work  at  Brinsmaid  in  the  Presbytery  of  Minne- 
waukan. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  Mendenhall  Memorial 
church  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  church  has 
been  raised  so  that  a  full  basement  can  be 
constructed. 

Omemee  was  supplied  during  the  summer  by 
Fred  McDonald,  a  student.  Due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  summer's  work  the  field  has  al- 
ready raised  a  good  sum  for  a  permanent  man. 


Texas 

The  corner  stone  of  Exposition  Park  church, 
Dallas,  was  laid  Sept.  10.  This  church  was 
organized  in  1890  as  a  mission  of  Second 
church.  Rev.  J.  H.  Curry  is  pastor.  A  former 
structure  was  burned  last  January. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  U.  S.  has  appropriated  $1,275, 
to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Altura  church,  which  First  church  of  El 
Paso  has  been  fostering  for  more  than  a  year ; 
this  fund  to  be  increased  by  subscriptions  and 
form  the  first  unit  for  a  modern  church  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  on  lots  which  have  been 
donated  in  Altura  Park.  Rev.  C.  L.  Over- 
street  is  pastor  of  First  church,  but  the  pulpit 
has  lately  been  supplied  by  Rev.  Warren  Elsing. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  by  The  Houston 
Post  go  to  show  that  that  city  has  many 
churches  and  church  members,  with  liberal  an- 
nual contributions  and  a  large  ecclesiatical 
property  valuation.  Sixty  Protestant  churches 
are  reported  with  a  membership  of  nearly  16,- 
000,  yearly  contributions  $295,000  and  prop- 
erty worth  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  fourteen  churches,  2,800  members, 
contribute  $56,000  annually  and  hold  property 
worth  $515,000.  Many  citizens  prominent  in 
business  life  are  also  prominent  in  church  life. 

Utah 

After  fifteen  years  of  service  as  pastor  of 
First  church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Paden  has  resigned  to  take  up  work  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He  will  be  the 
board's  representative  in  presenting  the  oppor- 
tunity for  home  mission  work  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Paden  will  continue  his 
services  in  Salt  Lake  until  some  time  in 
October. 

Iowa 

Presbyterians  at  Storm  Lake  are  erecting  a 
$40,000  church  and  have  sold  their  old  structure 
to  the  Catholics. 

The  new  pastor  of  Westminster  church, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Rev.  Presley  Thompson,  preached 
his  initial  sermon  there  Sunday,  Sept.  8.  Mr. 
Thompson  comes  from  the  U.  P.  church  at 
Washington,  Pa.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
church  union. 

Kentucky 

Stanford  Burney  Binkley  was  lately  licensed 
to  preach  by  Logan  Presbytery.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Stanford  Guthrie  Burney, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  once  professor  of  theology  at 
the  former  Cumberland  Theological  Seminary 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  The  service  of  licensure 
was  held  by  R.  W.  Binkley,  D.  D.,  his  father, 
pastor  of  Westminster  church  of  Bowling 
Green. 

Michigan 

Rev.  A.  W.  Johnstone  of  Cadillac,  who  spent 
his  vacation  in  Europe,  has  returned  to  his 
congregation  to  round  out  the  last  of  the  second 
decade  of  service  there. 

Walter  D.  Howell,  field  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  conducted  a  rally  and  Bible  confer- 
ence at  Iron  River  Sept.  20-21. 

Indiana 

A  new  church  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
fifty  was  organized  several  days  ago  at  Elston 
and  is  called  Stidham  Memorial,  after  the  late 
Jasper  Stidham,  who  left  $15,000  to  be  used 
for  a  church  building,  with  an  additional  sum 
for  its  maintenance.  Dr.  John  P.  Hale  pre- 
sided at  the  organization  meeting. 

Montana 

H.  G.  Klemme  of  the  last  class  of  McCor- 
mick  Seminary  has  been  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Helena  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Harlowton. 

Ohio 

At  East  Liverpool  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist churches  have  joined  in  revival  services 
now  in  progress  under  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday. 

Seven  Mile  and  Overpeck  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  care  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice, 
recently  from  Iowa.    Eight  members  have  been 
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enrolled,  three  by  examination.  Special  serv- 
ices are  planned  for  November  in  Overpeck. 
Prospects  are  good  for  steady,  healthful  advance, 
Dr.  John  A.  Henderson,  pastor  of  Sugar- 
creek  U.  P.  church  at  Xenia,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  National  Reform  As- 
sociation. 

Memorial  church  at  Dayton  was  recently  re- 
dedicated  after  $4,000  had  been  spent  in  making 
repairs  and  improvements.  A  bell  has  been 
placed  in  the  tower.  The  church  has  been  in 
existence  forty-five  years,  although  the  present 
pastor.  Dr.  Daniel  Brownlee,  is  only  the  third 
the  church  has  had. 

New  Jersey 

Giver  of  Montclair  Church  Dies 

Timothy  B.  Sellew  died  at  his  home  in 
Upper  Montclair  Sept.  19,  on  the  eve  of  real- 
izing what  he  had  stated  all  along  was  the 
greatest  desire  of  his  life.  This  was  to  live  to 
see  the  new  $50,000  Presbyterian  church  com- 
pleted which  he  was  building.  It  will  be 
finished  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Sellew,  who  was 
79  years  old,  gave  the  ground,  the  chapel,  the 
parsonage  and  last  the  church.  Mr.  Sellew  for 
years  had  been  active  in  church  benevolences. 
He  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
$100,000  stone  edifice  of  Trinity  church,  Mont- 
clair, of  which  he  was  a  member  before  going 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  and  fostering 
the  new  church  project  there.  Dr.  George  A. 
Paull,  pastor  of  the  new  church,  died  last 
winter.   

A  congregational  meeting  of  First  Congre- 
gational church,  Montclair,  has  been  called  for 
Oct.  2  to  call  a  new  pastor  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford.  Professor  Hugh 
Black  of  Union  Seminary  has  been  acting  min- 
ister for  over  a  year. 

The  installation  of  officers  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  Camden  Second  church  was  made 
impressive  with  special  exercises  Sunday  after- 
noon, Sept.  15.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  U.  F.  Smiley  ;  Secretary  Willis  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  new  officers. 

Arthur  Harper,  a  student  for  the  ministry  at 
Auburn  seminary,  preached  Sept.  15  at  Central 
church,  Newark,  of  which  Dr.  G.  W.  King  is 
pastor.  Mr.  Harper  is  a  member  of  this  church 
and  his  father  is  an  elder.  During  the  summer 
he  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
South  Dakota. 

The  German  Theological  School  at  Bloom- 
field  opened  for  the  new  season  Sept.  17  with 
public  exercises  in  First  church.  The  presiding 
officer  was  Dr.  David  R.  Frazer,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  principal  speaker 
was  Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  former 
moderator.  There  are  eighteen  new  students, 
making  a  total  of  fifty-six  now  enrolled. 

After  serving  Christ  Reformed  church,  New- 
ark, twelve  y-ears.  Rev.  Henry  Merle  Mellen 
has  accepted  a  call  to  First  church,  Atlantic 
City.  Few  ministers  have  done  more  than  Mr. 
Mellen  in  a  dozen  years  for  a  church  and  a 
city.  He  took  this  charge  when  there  were  not 
forty  active  members  and  the  building  was  a 
small  frame  structure.  He  erected  one  of  the 
handsomest  stone  churches  in  Newark  and  built 
up  the  membership  by  the  hundreds.  Only  last 
July  ninety  persons  were  received  at  one  com 
munion,  most  of  whom  were  adults. 

"Old"  First  church,  Newark,  is  having  its 
auditorium  completely  renovated.  The  work 
is  expected  to  be  completed  Oct.  6,  when  Dr. 
William  J.  Dawson,  the  pastor,  will  be  home 
from  his  vacation  and  resume  preaching.  An 
immense  sign  outside  the  chapel  says,  "This 
church  will  maintain  services  all  summer.  Good 
music,  cool  air,  familiar  hymns;  seats  free, 
The  chapel  of  this  church  is  open  each  day 
for  those  desiring  prayer  or  rest."  A  feature 
of  the  renovated  church  will  be  a  white  marble 
tiled  floor  in  place  of  carpet.  This  ancient 
landmark  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  use  its  $50,000  a  year  income  from  its 
land  endowment  to  benefit  the  city  from 
which  its  wealth  came. 

District  of  Columbia 

The  members  of  Gurley  Memorial  church 
of  Washington  held  a  congregational  meeting 
last  week,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  seek  a 
new  location  for  its  field  of  work.  The  present 
property  will  be  sold,  probably  to  the  secedinj 
members  of  the  colored  Vermont  Avenue  Bap 


Grains  That  Taste  Like  Nuts 


Prof.  Anderson's  process  for  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  requires  a  terrific 
heat. 

The  guns  with  the  grains  in  them  go 
into  a  furnace,  where  the  heat  is  550 
degrees. 

That  fearful  heat— continued  an  hour- 
gives  a  flavor  much  like  toasted  nuts. 

So  the  grains  are  used  in  candy  mak- 
ing— used  10  garnish  ice  cream — used  in 
frosting  cake. 

And,  when  served  with  cream  or  served 
in  milk,  they  have  that  enticing  almond 
taste. 

Crisp,  Airy  Wafers 
Puffed  by  Steam  Explosion 

These  curious  grains,  with  a  myriad 
cells,  are  due  to  a  steam  explosion. 

The  inner  moisture  is  turned  to  steam. 

When  that 
steam  is  ex- 
ploded, all  the 
millions  of 
granules  are 
literally 
blasted  to 
pieces. 


Puffed  Wheat,  lOcfj^'""" 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Thus  the  grains  are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  And  thus  they  are 
made  fully  twice  as  digestible  as  grains 
were  ever  made-before. 

No  Other  Cereals 
So  Enjoyed  as  These 

PufCed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  being 
served  for  a  million  meals  a  day. 

For  breakfast  with  cream  and  sugar, 
or  mixed  with  frnit.  For  luncheons  and 
suppers  in  bowls  of  milk.  As  crisps  in 
soup  for  dinner,  and  as  garnish  for  ice 
cream. 

No  other  ready-cooked  cereal  was  ever 
created  which  psople  liked  so  well. 

And  never 
was  whole 
grain  made 
wholly  digest- 
ible, as  it  is 
in  these  foods 
shot  from 
guns. 


EUtreme , 
West 


These  are  the  premier  grain  foods,  approved  by  every  expert,  enjoyed 
by  every  taste.  There  is  nothing  else  like  them — nothing  to  take  their 
place.    Don't  let  the  children  miss  them. 

•pie  Quaker  Q^Xs  (ompany 

Sole  Makers— Chicago  (329) 


tist  church.  A  committee  of  five  has  been 
appointed  to  find  a  new  site,  with  Frank  Mc- 
Clelland as  chairman.  Rev.  J.  Russell  Ver- 
brycke  is  pastor. 

According  to  press  reports  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Kelly  of  Fourth  church,  Washing- 
ton, while  returning  from  Europe  with  Dr. 
Kelly  fell  in  her  cabin  and  broke  both  bones 
of  her  forearm.    She  is  improving. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  T.  D.  Davis  of  Pittsburg,  whose  grand- 
father was  the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
took  part  in  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Blairsville  church  recently. 

Williamsport  First  church.  Rev.  William 
Charles  Hogg  minister,  will  observe  the  last 
day  of  September  as  Rally  Day  in  all  depart- 
ments. Over  450  members  have  been  added 
to  the  church  during  the  seven  years  of  the 
present  pastorate.  The  church  delights  in  most 
commodious  chapel  and  social  rooms.  Subscrip- 
tions covering  the  last  $10,000  on  the  improve- 
ments are  being  paid.  The  church  will  cele- 
brate its  eightieth  anniversary  early  in  1913. 
Beginning  with  last  April  the  old  pew  rent 
system  was  done  away  with  and  the  duplex  en- 
velope system  installed.  With  the  new  system 
there  are  nearly  500,  instead  of  150,  regular 
weekly  subscribers. 

First  church  of  Sunbury  was  rededicated 
Sabbath,  Sept.  8.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  pastor  on  "The  Regenerated  Church." 
Last  December  the  organ  was  destroyed  and 
the  interior  of  the  church  badly  damaged  by 
fire  and  water.  The  church  was  without  a  pas- 
tor, but  the  regular  Sabbath  and  midweek  serv- 
ices were  kept  up  through  the  vacancy,  the  serv- 
ices being  held  in  the  Masonic  temple.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Aukerman  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
and  began  work  last  May.  The  improvements, 
together  with  repairs  put  on  the  parsonage,  cost 
about  $3,000  in  addition  to  the  insurance  money. 


The  congregation  is  happy  in  having  one  of  the 
handsomest  church  edifices  in  this  part  of  the 
state. 

New  York 

The  church  societies  of  First  Presbyterian 
and  First  Congregational  churches  of  Owego 
have  voted  to  unite  as  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  will  together  employ  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. 

At  Binghamton  Rev.  Howard  B.  Grose  is 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  state 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  which  opens 
there  Oct.  3.  He  organized  the  first  society 
in  the  state  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Illinois 

Hanover  church  has  a  new  pastor  in  Rev. 
Herrick  L.  Todd.  He  goes  there  from  Hanna 
City. 

The  trustees  at  Troy  Grove  have  purchased 
a  lot  near  the  church  and  will  build  a  par- 
sonage next  month. 

Oklahoma 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  new  church  build- 
ing for  the  First  congregation  at  Frederick. 
The  church  has  been  growing  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  C.  A.  Harris  and  a  brick  struc- 
ture seating  450  is  planned,  to  cost  $18,000. 

Oregon 

Adherents  of  Baker  First  church  have  pub- 
licly indorsed  the  campaign  of  Governor  West 
in  enforcing  law  and  suppressing  vice. 

Wisconsin 

Carroll  College  at  Waukesha  opened  Sept.  18 
with  a  large  registration  and  a  full  attendance 
of  professors  and  new  students.    The  annual 
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meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  held  Oct.  i 
in  the  college  office. 

Rally  Day  was  observed  in  the  Assembly 
Presbyterian  church.  Beaver  Dam,  Sept.  15 
with  special  music  and  other  exercises. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Donaldson  of  synod's  committee 
cddressed  the  fall  meetings  of  Milwaukee  and 
Winnebago  Presbyteries  on  home  missions. 

Rev.  Gerritt  Verkuyl  of  Appleton.  with 
friends  in  Oshkosh,  is  making  preparations  for 
the  state  Sunday  school  convention  at  Oshkosh 
Nov.  12-14.  This  gathering  of  Christian  work- 
ers promises  to  be  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  which  will  bless  the  entire  state. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Ramsey  of  Packwaukee,  with  nine 
assistants  arrayed  in  Chinese  costumes,  pre- 
sented the  Chinese  pageant  at  the  last  meeting 
of  Winnebago  Presbytery  at  Depere.  Mr.  Ram- 
sey has  served  fifteen  years  as  a  missionary  in 
China  and  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  mis- 
sionary situation  in  China. 

Tennessee 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committees  on  union 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church  and  the 
U.  P.  church  was  held  at  Nashville  a  few  days 
ago.  A  joint  conference  was  arranged  for 
December,  probably  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Idaho 

A  Sunday  school  institute  will  be  held  Mon- 
day evening  and  Tuesday  afternoon  preceding 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Idaho  Oct.  8.  Rev. 
E.  Morris  Ferguson  will  conduct  it. 


Pastors  in  University  Towns 

In  The  Continent  of  Sept.  5  the  work  of  uni- 
versity pastors  and  of  pastors  of  churches  in 
university  towns  was  briefly  discussed,  and  a 
list  of  names  of  some  of  these  pastors  given. 
Owing  to  the  accidental  omission  of  a  line 
from  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  the 
classification  was  misleading,  and  the  list  is 
now  accordingly  reprinted.  Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  are  names  of  university  pas- 
tors; those  not  marked  are  names  of  pastors 
living  in  university  towns. 

Arkansas — *State  University,  Fayetteville, 
H.  B.  VanVaulkenburgh. 

California — *State  University,  Berkeley, 
Arthur  Hicks. 

Colorado — State  University,  Boulder,  Henry 
B.  Hummell,  D.  D. 

Illinois — *State  University,  Urbana,  Martin 
E.  Anderson. 

Indiana — *State     University,  Bloomington, 


CAREFUL  DOCTOR 
Prescribed  Change  ol  Food  Instead 
of  Drugs. 


It  takes  considerable  courage  for  a  doctor 
to  deliberately  prescribe  only  food  for  a  de- 
spairing patient,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
usual  list  of  medicines. 

There  are  some  truly  scientific  physicians 
among  the  present  generation  who  recognize 
and  treat  conditions  as  they  are  and  should 
be  treated,  regardless  of  the  value  to  their 
pockets.     Here's  an  instance : 

"Four  years  ago  I  was  taken  with  severe 
gastritis  and  nothing  would  stay  on  my  stomach, 
so  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

"I  heard  of  a  doctor  who  had  a  summer 
cottage  near  me — a  specialist  from  New  York 
— and  as  a  last  hope,  sent  for  him. 

"After  he  examined  me  carefully  he  ad- 
vised me  to  try  a  small  quantity  of  Grape-Nuts 
at  first,  then  as  my  stomach  became  stronger 
to  eat  more. 

"I  kept  at  it  and  gradually  got  so  I  could 
cat  and  digest  three  teaspoonfuls.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  have  color  in  my  face,  memory  became 
ciear,  where  before  everything  seemed  a  blank. 
My  limbs  got  stronger  and  I  could  walk.  So 
I  steadily  recovered. 

"Now  after  a  year  on  Grape-Nuts  I  weigh 
153  pounds.  My  people  were  surprised  at  the 
v.ay  I  grew  fleshy  and  strong  on  this  food." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Thomas  R.  White ;  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, John  P.  Hale,  D.  D.,  Asher  G.  Work. 

Iowa — *State  University,  Iowa  City,  Frank 
M.  Fox,  D.  D. ;  *State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ames,  John  W.  Innes,  D.  D. ;  State  Teachers' 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  D.  W.  Fahs,  D.  D. 

Kansas — *State  University,  Lawrence,  Stan- 
ton Olinger;  State  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, Drury  H.  Fisher. 

Michigan — *State  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
J.  l-eslie  French,  Ph.  D. 

Nebraska — *State  University,  Lincoln,  Dean 
R.  Leland,  Ph.  D. 

Ohio — *  State  University,  Columbus,  William 
Houston. 

Oklahoma — State  University,  Norman,  Clar- 
ence Cowden. 

Pennsylvania — *State  College,  State  College 
post  office,  Samuel  Martin. 

Washington — State  University,  Seattle,  Nor- 
man B.  Harrison. 

Wisconsin — *State  University,  Madison,  Mat- 
thew G.  Allison. 


Meeting  of  German  Presbyteries 


Ministers  and  Elders  from  Eastern  Churches 
Gather  for  Consultation  at  Newark 

Through  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  last  week  the  convention  of  German  Pres- 
byterian ministers  and  elders  of  the  eastern 
states  was  in  session  in  the  Second  German 
church  on  Sussex  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
German  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  fellow- 
ship from  Cincinnati  westward  are  now  mostly 
combined  in  the  recently  organized  German 
Synod  of  the  West ;  but  their  compeers  from 
Cincinnati  eastward  still  prefer  the  unofficial 
organization  that  they  have  had  for  forty 
years,  while  they  retain  their  official  eccle- 
siastical standing  in  the  regular  English-speak- 
ing judicatories  of  the  church. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention,  which  had  a 
very  encouraging  attendance,  were  opened  by 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hock,  moderator  of  last  year, 
and  the  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Charles  Vuilleumier  of  Philadelphia  in  Ger- 
man and  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
in  English  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Chapman,  pastor  of 
Roseville  church.  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Espach  of 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  moderator. 

The  convention  showed  a  strong  interest  in 
foreign  missions,  and  it  was  suggested  as  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  the  German  churches 
should  concern  themselves  especially  with  the 
Presbyterian  missions  in  the  Kamerun  coun- 
try of  West  Africa,  where  the  work  is  now 
wholly  under  the  flag  of  the  fatherland.  The 
convention  also  manifested  much  practical  in- 
terest in  the  German  Theological  Seminary 
located  in  Bloomfield,  a  close  suburb  of  New 
York.  Professor  Henry  J.  Webber  of  the 
faculty  of  that  seminary  addressed  the  con- 
vention, and  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Rev.  John  F.  Kern  recommended 
that  the  convention  cooperate  in  financing  the 
erection  of  the  handsome  new  Knox  memorial 
hall,  which  will  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 
This  building  is  named  as  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Knox,  who  was  president  of  the  in- 
stitution from  1873  until  his  death  about  twelve 
years  ago.  With  the  funds  already  raised 
for  this  building  the  seminary  property  is  now 
valued  at  about  $225,000.  The  convention 
voted  likewise  to  raise  a  special  fund  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  The  German  Evangelist,  a 
newspaper  circulating  among  the  German 
churches.  Rev.  August  Jung  of  Philadelphia 
was  elected  secretary  and  Rev.  Otto  H.  Deit- 
rich  of  Scranton  treasurer. 


Book  on  World  Mission  Trip 

A  new  book  on  missions,  "Around  the  World 
Studies  and  Stories  of  Presbyterian  Missions," 
is  soon  to  be  issued  as  a  result  of  the  trip 
around  the  world  by  the  "world  campaign" 
party  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Edwin 
Bradt.  This  book  gives  the  latest  story  of 
Presbyterian  missions  in  Syria,  India,  Siam  and 
Laos,  China,  the  Philippine  islands,  Korea, 
Japan,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try. It  consists  of  400  pages,  with  many  il- 
lustrations, and  has  been  prepared  under  the 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
to  the  support  of  which  all  profits  of  the  book 
will  be  devoted.  Books  may  be  ordered  at 
$1.50  each  of  Dr.  Bradt,  509  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Establiahcd  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON,  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 
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churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
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This  Is  a  spleuded  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  informBtioii  and  pricei. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 
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FARM  LAND  BONDS 
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Presbyteries  in  Autumn  Sessions 


Recent  fall  meetings  of  presbyteries  were 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  routine  business — 
the  election  of  moderators,  election  of  delegates 
to  meetings  of  synods,  dismissal  and  reception 
of  members,  arrangements  for  installations  and 
the  hearing  of  inspirational  addresses.  Voting 
upon  the  eight  overtures  sent  down  to  the 
presbyteries  by  the  last  General  Assembly  was 
in  many  cases  postponed  until  spring  to  permit 
of  further  consideration  and  discussion,  but 
where  action  was  taken  it  was  generally  favor- 
able. 

West  Jersey  Presbytery  held  its  fall  meeting 
in  First  church,  Atlantic  City,  with  a  large 
attendance  of  ministers  and  elders.  William 
Moore  Seel  was  licensed  and  arrangements 
made  for  his  ordination  and  installation  as 
pastor  of  the  old  Fairfield  church.  Rev.  George 
A.  Harris  was  received  and  arrangements  made 
for  his  installation  at  Westminster  church, 
Camden,  Oct.  3.  Overtures  from  the  General 
Assembly  were  referred  to  a  committee  to  be 
reported  at  the  January  meeting.  Presbytery 
heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  three  mission  churches  to  reach  self- 
support  the  past  year.  These  churches  are 
Haddon  Heights,  Dr.  John  F.  Nicholes;  Holly 
Beach,  Dr.  Alexander  Laird,  and  Laurel 
Spring,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Barrett.  Presbytery  ex- 
pended nearly  $5,000  last  year  assisting  twenty- 
seven  churches  in  their  work.  In  four  thriving 
communities  new  church  buildings  have  been 
in  process  of  erection  through  timely  help  from 
the  Board  of  Church  Erection — Camden,  Glass- 
boro,  Woodbury  Heights  and  Williamstown. 
Woodbury  Heights  has  raised  over  $5,000  in 
addition  to  the  gift  of  the  board  and  has  now 
a  building  dedicated  free  of  debt.  This  result 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  labors  of  Elder 
John  Mayhew  and  his  coworkers.  The  report 
on  evangelistic  work  was  presented  by  Dr.  U. 
Franklin  Smiley.  Dr.  S.  S.  Aikman  was  en- 
gaged for  this  work. 

Conference  on  Church  Efficiency 

St.  Joseph  Presbytery  held  a  successful  work- 
ers' conference  Sept.  16-17  preceding  the  fall 
meeting  at  Cumberland  Ridge,  Mo.,  church.  It 
was  planned  especially  for  church  officers,  with 
"Greater  Efficiency  in  Church  Work"  as  the 
keynote,  and  fifty  men  attended.  Dr.  B.  P. 
Fullerton  and  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  both  of 
St.  Louis,  were  the  principal  speakers.  Mr. 
McGarrah's  address  on  "Businesslike  Ideals 
and  Methods  for  Up-to-Date  Churches"  was 
followed  by  three-minute  speeches  from  a  num- 
ber of  laymen  representing  city,  town  and  coun- 
try churches,  on  "How  We  Manage  Our  Fi- 
nances." Dr.  Fullerton  spoke  on  "What  Is  a 
Successful  Church  and  How  to  Organize  It," 
Rev.  S.  D.  Harkness  of  Maryville  on  "The 
Denominational  Paper — Its  Importance  and  Cir- 
culation," Elder  A.  Van  Buskirk  on  "Duties  of 
the  Eldership." 

Erie  Presbytery  met  Sept.  9  in  Central 
church,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Worden,  superintendent  of  Sabbath 
school  training.  Rev.  J.  K.  McDivitt  was  re- 
ceived from  the  M.  E.  Church  and  arrangement 
made  for  his  installation  at  Conneaut  Lake 
and  Harmonsburg.  Presbytery  indorsed  the  work 
among  foreigners  at  Albion  under  Mr.  Nat- 
temaecki.  Adoption  of  the  Lackawanna  budget 
plan  and  appointment  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Douds 
as  presbyterial  superintendent  engaged  a  large 
part  of  the  attention.  Presbytery  heard  with 
pleasure  an  address  in  the  interest  of  work 
among  the  foreigners  in  Erie  by  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Selden  and  voted  $500  to  the  New  Neighbor- 
hood House,  where  the  work  has  its  center. 

Goes  1,000  Miles  to  Presbytery 

Reserve  Presbytery  recently  met  with  the 
church  of  Belvidere.  The  bounds  of  this  pres- 
bytery include  almost  one-third  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  four  great  Indian  reser- 
vations. Despite  all  the  drawbacks  of  newness, 
drought,  distance  and  light  crops  one  new  or- 
ganization and  new  Sabbath  school  were  re- 
ported and  all  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery 
except  two  were  in  attendance,  one  traveling 
over  a  thousand  miles  by  railroad.  Calvary  is 
the  name  of  the  new  church  organization  re- 
cently formed  with  ten  members,  seven  of  them 
heads  of  families  who  had  not  been  previously 
baptized.  It  was  gathered  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Bell 
of  Huron,  aided  by  Student  Brown  of  Prince- 
ton,   who   assisted   Dr.   W.    L.    Notestein  of 


Huron  in  the  organization.  It  is  grouped  with 
Endeavor  church  of  Fedora,  near  which  it  is 
situated,  among  thrifty  farmers. 

Saginaw  Presbytery  met  in  First  church  of 
St.  Louis,  Mich.,  Sept.  9.  All  overtures  handed 
down  by  General  Assembly  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Rev.  William  Rice,  evangelist 
at  large  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  and  Rev. 
A.  W.  Johnstone,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Cadillac,  addressed  presbytery.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  and  the  early  part 
of  next  Rev.  Moses  Breeze  of  the  Home  Board 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  churches,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Bradfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  churches  in  matters  of  finance. 

Building  Transferred  to  U.  P.  Church 

Monroe  Presbytery  met  in  Quincy,  Mich., 
Sept.  9.  Rev.  Owen  J.  Roberts  was  received 
from  Kalamazoo  Presbytery  and  takes  charge 
of  the  work  at  Clayton  and  Cadmus.  Cali- 
fornia church  was  dissolved  and  the  church 
building  transferred  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  same  place  to  be  used  as  a  social 
center.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  church 
will  unite  with  the  same  organization.  The 
overtures  were  all  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  sessions  of  the  presbytery  closed  with  a 
popular  meeting  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Sei- 
bert  on  "The  Signs  of  the  Times." 

Mahoning  Presbytery  met  in  Clarkson 
Sept.  9.  Overtures  from  General  Assembly 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Rev.  D.  I. 
Roberts,  a  minister  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church,  asked  to  be  received  into 
presbytery  and  made  satisfactory  statements 
as  to  his  belief  and  reasons  for  seeking  the 
change. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  Ohio  Synod, 
confirmed  by  General  Assembly,  the  Presby- 
teries of  Bellefontaine  and  Marion  were  dis- 
solved and  a  new  presbytery,  to  be  known  as 
Marion,  was  erected  Sept.  9  at  Delaware.  The 
new  presbytery  includes  the  territory  of  the 
two  former  presbyteries,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Champaign,  Logan,  Hardin  (in  part), 
Wyandot,  Crawford,  Morrow,  Delaware,  Union 
and  Marion,  and  will  have  thirty-three  min- 
isters, forty-seven  churches  and  7,555  com- 
municants. Dr.  U.  S.  Bartz  was  elected  mod- 
erator, Rev.  R.  F.  Smith  stated  clerk.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Young  permanent  clerk,  Rev.  C.  B.  Wible 
temporary  clerk  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Irwin  treas- 
urer. 

Layman  Is  Elected  Moderator 

Fort  Wayne  Presbytery  met  in  First  church 
of  Fort  Wayne  Sept.  17.  The  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  James  M.  Gray,  D.  D,,  of 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  E.  A.  K.  Hackett  of 
First  church  was  chosen  moderator.  Mr. 
Hackett  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  great 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  pres- 
bytery felt  itself  honored  to  have  him  present 
and  serve  as  moderator.  David  W.  Parks. 
D.  D.,  was  received  from  Cincinnati  Presbytery 
and  Rev.  Frank  K.  Baker,  for  some  years  an 
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instructor  in  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  College,  was 
received  from  the  "Church  of  God"  and  a  call 
placed  in  his  hands  from  Ossian  church.  All 
overtures  but  No.  6  were  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. Coincident  were  the  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  association  and  the  Methodist  conven- 
tion at  the  same  date  in  other  portions  of  the 
city,  with  visits  of  members  of  these  gath- 
erings to  the  session  of  presbytery,  with  re- 
ciprocal greeting  of  members  of  the  presbytery 
to  those  gatherings.  As  some  of  the  visitors 
came  forward  presbytery  members  arose  and 
sung  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 

Presbytery  of  Stettbenville  met  Sept.  9-10 
in  the  new  Harrisburg  church.  The  eight  over- 
tures sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly  were 
answered  in  the  afifirmative.  Strong  resolutions 
were  passed  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday 
baseball  law.  Hodge  McUvane  Eagleston,  son 
of  Dr.  A.  S.  Eagleston,  and  H.  A.  Arthur  of 
Minerva  church  were  received  as  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  making  fourteen  now  under 
care  of  presbytery. 

Sedalia  Presbytery  met  in  Bunceton,  Mo., 
Sept.  10.  Practical  addresses  were  made  by 
Reverends  E.  H.  Gelvin,  R.  C.  Williamson, 
J.  D.  Bigmore  and  J.  R.  Burchfield.  The  over- 
tures from  General  Assembly  were  sanctioned. 
The  home  mission  committee  was  intrusted 
with  the  necessary  preparations  for  home  mis- 
sion week.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Howard  was  re- 
ceived and  is  in  charge  of  Osceola  group. 

Oppose  Vacancy  and  Supply  Plan 

Iowa  City  Presbytery  met  at  Bethel  church, 
nine  miles  from  Washington,  Iowa,  Sept.  10. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Gray  was  received  from  Omaha 
Presbytery.  He  is  supplying  churches  at  Sum- 
mit, Mount  Union  and  Eldridge.  The  exec- 
utive commission  was  authorized  to  plan  for 
the  support  of  a  presbyterial  evangelist.  Over- 
tures, except  No.  6,  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  This  was  laid  over.  Presbytery 
gave  a  decided  negative  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  circular  letter  in  regard  to  the  added 
3.1  cent  apportionment  for  permanent  com- 
mittee on  vacancy  and  supply,  not  because  of 
the  small  amount  asked  but  because  presby- 
tery does  not  believe  the  committee  will  be  of 
any  real  value  to  the  ministers.  Presbytery 
also  declined  to  send  delegates  to  the  world's 
Christian  citizenship  conference  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  1913  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  send  delegates  to  other  than  eccle- 
siastical bodies. 

Kearney  Presbytery  met  in  Gothenburg  Sept. 
10.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
R.  L.  Purdy  of  Gibbon.  Overtures  sent  down 
by  the  Assembly  were  all  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Brownwood  Presbytery  met  at  Zephyr,  Texas, 
Sept.  3-4  Committees  were  appointed  to  in- 
stall Rev.  T.  W.  Davidson  at  Santa  Anna  and 
Rev.  George  W.  Fender  at  Brownwood.  Pres- 
bytery did  not  take  action  on  the  overtures. 

Wheeling  Presbytery  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
was  opened  Sept.  16  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
Arthur  E.  Hubbard.  All  the  overtures  sent 
down  by  the  General  Assembly  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative  with  slight  changes,  except 
the  one  on  the  church  roll. 

Methodist  Speaks  on  Evangelism 

St.  Clairsville  Presbytery  met  in  Bethel 
church  Sept.  16.  Overtures  sent  down  by  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  department  of  church  and  country  life  held 
a  popular  meeting  at  which  Hermon  N.  Morse 
spoke  on  "Religious  Organization  of  the  Coun- 
try Church"  and  B.  R.  Ryall  on  "Rural  Work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A."  Rev.  F.  E.  Ross  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  addressed 
presbytery  on  evangelistic  work.  Spring  meet- 
ing in  First  church,  Bellaire. 

Logansport  Presbytery  met  in  Monon,  Ind., 
Sept.  16.  Rev.  N.  V.  Andrews  was  received 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  installation  over 
Winamac  church.  Rev.  V.  P.  Backora  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  He 
has  charge  of  the  foreign  work  in  Gary.  Rev. 
John  J.  Simpson  was  received  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Lowell  group.  Vacancies  on  the 
executive  commission  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Reverends  A.  C.  Ormond,  H.  B.  Hostetter 
and  S.  A.  Stewart.  All  overtures  were  af- 
firmed except  No.  6,  which  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  J.  L.  Elrod,  J.  G.  Rhind,  L,  G. 
Whitcomb  and  J.  H.  K.  Moffatt  were  received 
as  students  for  the  ministry.  A  petition  was 
presented  for  the  organization  of  a  church  at 
Ade  and  a  committee  appointed  to  organize 


the  church  if  the  way  was  clear.  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Trinity  church  of  South 
Bend  Oct.  29,  at  which  meeting  Rev.  J.  S. 
Burns  will  be  installed  over  Trinity. 

Prominence  Given  to  Temperance 

Springfield  Presbytery  met  at  Divernon,  111., 
Sept.  16.  Reverends  Elisha  Safford  and  Arthur 
B.  Cooper  were  received  and  the  enrollment  of 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  who  supplies  Buffalo 
Hart,  was  authorized  on  receipt  of  his  dis- 
missal from  Mattoon  Presbytery.  Prominence 
was  given  to  the  cause  of  temperance  in  view 
of  the  campaign  for  county  option  in  Illinois. 
Overtures  except  No.  6  were  affirmed ;  No.  6 
and  the  proposed  increase  of  assessment  were 
negatived. 

Overture  No.  6  was  answered  in  the  negative 
by  Council  Bluffs  Presbytery  at  Woodbine, 
Iowa,  Sept.  17.  William  Mack  was  received 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Detroit  Presbytery  met  at  Milford,  Mich., 
Sept.  16-17.  Rev.  J.  E.  Webber  was  received 
and  will  be  installed  at  Northfield  Oct.  15. 
Presbytery  took  favorable  action  on  overtures 
except  No.  6,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  inas- 
much as  this  presbytery  has  in  view  the  over- 
turing  to  General  Assembly  for  a  plan  thought 
to  be  more  logical,  which  will  also  be  submitted 
to  other  presbyteries  for  adoption.  Rev.  W. 
L.  Baker  asked  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
presbytery,  as  he  had  entered  a  secular  call- 
ing. A  similar  request  from  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray, 
made  last  spring,  will  be  acted  upon  at  the 
close  of  a  year.  Walter  Frew  of  Immanuel 
church  was  received  under  the  care  of  presby- 
tery and  Spofford  E.  Kelsey  was  licensed  to 
preach. 

Nashville  Presbytery  at  Christiana,  Tenn., 
adopted  strong  resolutions  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  state  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  known 
more  for  its  law  breaking  than  its  law  observ- 
ance. In  vigorous  terms  the  presbytery  called 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  urged 
that  the  Christian  people  of  the  state  exert 
themselves.  Dr.  Ira  Landrith  spoke  on  the  duty 
of  the  church  on  moral  questions. 

Opposed  to  Licensing  of  Evil 

Columbus  Presbytery  met  Sept.  16  in  Central 
church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Rev.  B.  F.  Jacobs 
was  released  to  spend  the  coming  winter  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  Rev.  W.  H.  Adams 
was  released  from  Dublin  and  Worthington. 
Dublin  church  asked  permission  to  merge  with 
two  neighboring  churches  so  as  to  form  a  new 
church  of  a  different  denomination.  Doctors 
David  S.  Tappan  and  William  M.  Hindman 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  counsel  with 
the  members  of  this  church  and  dismiss  any 
who  may  ask  for  letters.  As  students  for  the 
ministry  under  the  care  of  presbytery  William 
B.  and  Ralph  B.  Hindman  were  nominated. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
in  the  administration  of  the  funds  committed 
to  its  management,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  overture  on  this  subject 
for  transmission  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
Presbytery  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  licensing  evil,  especially  in 
its  application  to  the  saloon.  Overtures  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  except  No.  6,  post- 
poned. 

Peoria  Presbytery  at  Elmira  church,  Sept. 
17-18,  received  Reverends  G.  T.  Griscel  and 
J.  J.  Greene  from  Rushville  Presbytery,  also 
Milton  W.  Griscel,  a  candidate,  on  transfer 
from  the  same  presbytery.  Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt 
addressed  a  popular  meeting  Tuesday  evening 
at  a  conference  on  the  church  and  country  life. 
Overtures  were  deferred  for  consideration  at 
the  spring  meeting. 


Just  What  Was  Done  About  Stelzle 

Relative  to  the  rumor  of  adverse  action  taken 
by  the  executive  commission  concerning  Mr. 
Stelzle  of  the  Home  Board  The  Continent  is 
enabled  to  state  that  objections  were  urged 
by  one  or  two  members  of  the  commission  to 
some  recent  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Stelzle 
on  the  ground  that  they  committed  the  church 
to  socialism.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  seemed  favorable  to  taking  some 
action  to  restrain  Mr.  Stelzle,  but  the  majority 
emphatically  held  that  it  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  executive  commission  to  deal 
with  such  a  subject.  As  a  matter  of  com- 
promise, however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 


mission's subcommittee  on  home  missions 
should  merely  inquire  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  whether  "any  of  its  agents"  is  dissemi- 
nating socialism  in  the  name  of  the  church. 
As  was  stated  in  The  Continent  last  week,  the 
commission  thoroughly  understands  that  Mr. 
Stelzle,  like  any  other  board  secretary  or  super- 
intendent, is  responsible  directly  to  his  own 
board. 


Young   Millionaire  to  Be  a  Missionary 
in  a  Chinese  Province 

William  Whiting  Borden,  a  young  Chicagoan 
who  is  heir  to  millions,  was  ordained  at  the 
Moody  church  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  21.  Mr. 
Borden  enters  the  ministry  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  China  Inland  mission  to  be 
located  in  Kanzu  province,  the  stronghold  of 
Mohammedanism  among  the  Chinese.  Mr. 
Borden  is  the  son  of  the  late  William  Borden, 
a  wealthy  real  estate  owner,  graduate  of  Yale, 
1909,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1912.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  pastor  of 
Fourth  church,  charged  the  young  missionary 
at  the  ordination  service.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Association  Mr. 
Borden  will  spend  the  fall  and  winter  making 
a  tour  of  American  colleges.  He  will  then 
go  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  will  study  Arabic 
under  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  after  which  he  will 
take  a  short  course  in  medicine  in  London. 
Then  there  is  a  two  years'  course  in  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language  to  be  taken.  The 
journey  from  the  Moody  church  altar  to  the 
field  of  service  is  no  short  one.  Mrs.  Mary 
Borden,  his  mother,  for  years  taught  a  class 
of  boys  in  Fourth  church  Sunday  school.  His 
sister,  Mary,  married  George  Douglas  Turner 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  is  now  in  Lahore, 
India,  where  Mr.  Turner  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary.  While  in  Yale  Mr.  Borden  founded 
the  Hope  mission,  a  rescue  home  for  the  "down 
and  outs,"  donating  the  building  and  equipment 
at  a  personal  cost  of  $20,000.  The  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  other  college  men. 


"VOTES  FOR  WOMEN" 


This  is  a  new  battle-cry  that  is  going  to  go 
ringing  through  the  land  this  Fall.  Equal 
suffrage  is  in  the  air.  Parties  and  politicians 
will  have  to  listen  to  it. 

The  best  votes  for  women  are  shredded 
wheat  biscuits.  Every  biscuit  Is  a  vote  for 
health  and  happiness  in  the  home— a  vote  for 
the  freedom  of  the  housewife  from  kitchen 
drudgery. 

The  whole  wheat  contains  all  the  material 
needed  for  the  complete  nourishment  of  the 
human  body.  It  has  in  it  everything  needed 
to  build  bone,  muscle  and  brain. 

In  making  shredded  wheat  biscuit  and  tris- 
cuit  all  this  body-bulldlng  material  is  retained 
and  made  digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shred- 
ding and  baking. 

This  shredding  process  is  the  most  perfect 
process  ever  devised  for  preparing  the  whole 
wheat  grain  for  the  human  stomach. 

Shredded  wheat  is  better  than  porridges  or 
flaked  foods  because  the  crispness  of  the  shreds 
compels  thorough  mastication,  which  is  the 
first  process  in  digestion. 

Being  very  porous,  these  shreds  quickly  take 
up  the  digestive  juices  and  are  assimilated 
when  the  stomach  rejects  all  other  foods. 

Shredded  wheat  contains  no  yeast,  no  bak- 
ing powder,  no  chemicals,  no  seasoning,  no 
flavoring  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  whole  wheat 
and  nothing  but  the  wheat. 

Two  of  these  biscuits  with  milk  or  cream 
and  a  little  fruit  make  a  complete,  nourishing 
meal,  containing  more  real  nutriment  than 
meat  or  eggs  at  a  total  costof  about  five  cents. 

Shredded  wheat  Is  the  only  cereal  breakfast 
food  made  In  Biscuit  form.  This  enables  you 
to  make  delicious  combinations  with  all  kinds 
of  fresh  or  stewed  fruits  or  with  creamed 
vegetables. 

Triscuit  Is  the  same  as  the  biscuit  except 
that  it  is  pressed  into  a  wafer  and  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  white  flour  crackers  and 
white  flour  toast. 
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On  All  NeH>s-Stands 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

President  of  Locomotive  Works  Warns  Boys 
Against  Smoking  —  Donation  Day  at  Home 
for  Aged  Sept.  26 

William  L.  Austin,  an  elder  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  church  and  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  has  presented  to  the  Cen- 
tral high  school  for  boys  a  valuabl;  pipe  organ 
in  honor  of  the  completion  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson  of  his  eighteenth  year  as  president. 
In  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  organ  Mr. 
Austin  urged  upon  the  boys  observance  of  the 
golden  rule,  and  in  addition  said :  "This  organ 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  money 
I  might  have  burned  up  if  I  haa  started  smok- 
ing as  early  in  life  as  many  of  you  have  done, 
and  had  kept  it  up."  He  suggested  that  the 
money  spent  by  them  on  tobacco  be  given  in- 
stead to  Dr.  Snyder  for  the  development  of 
the  school's  observatory. 

Presbyterians  of  Llanerch,  a  suburb  of  the 
city,  are  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  their 
new  church  edifice.  At  the  first  service  in  it 
Sept.  15  twelve  members  were  received,  making 
twenty-nine  since  June  i.  The  dedication  oi 
the  church  will  take  place  the  evening  of  Oct. 
29  and  the  installation  of  the  pastor-elect.  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Richardson,  on  Oct.  31. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  at 
its  meeting  Sept.  i6  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  R.  Janvier.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  a  warning  against  the  teachings  of 
"Pastor"  Russell  of  Brooklyn  and  "millennial 
dawn."  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  colored  mis- 
sionary from  Sierra  Leone,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, and  a  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
R.  S.  Holmes  was  read  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Hyndman. 

Twenty  members  were  received  into  Richard- 
son Memorial  church.  Dr.  O.  G.  McDowell  pas- 
tor, on  the  occasion  of  the  first  communion  in 
the  new  chapel  Sept.  15.  The  attendance  at 
the  Rally  Day  exercises  of  the  Sunday  school 
was  574.  At  the  last  communion  of  St.  Paul 
church.  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  pastor,  there  were 
thirteen  accessions. 

The  pulpit  of  Walnut  Street  church  was  to 
have  been  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  on 
Sept.  IS,  but  instead  was  supplied  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Rev.  H.  A.  Grubbs  of  Walbrook,  Balti- 
more. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Philadelphia  North  Presby- 
tery will  be  held  in  Abington  church  Oct.  3. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Browning  of  Santiago,  Chile  ;  Mrs. 
James  B.  Cochran  of  Hwaiyuen,  China,  and 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Hodge,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Woman's  Board,  will  speak. 

The  close  of  the  summer  evangelistic  services 
at  Lemon  Hill  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ely  was  marked  by  a  parade  of  mission  work- 
ers and  others  through  the  "tenderloin"  district 
on  a  recent  evening.  It  was  accompanied  by 
two  bands  and  led  by  a  warden  of  the  eastern 
penitentiary.  Signs  and  banners  were  carried 
and  addresses  made  at  certain  points  by  Dr. 


Ely,  Warden  McKenty  and  Frank  Carr,  a 
converted  criminal.  A  cordial  welcome  was 
given  the  paraders. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples 
and  Aged  Men  at  Bala  will  observe  Sept.  26, 
from  II  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  as  Donation  Day. 
Addresses  will  be  made  at  3  -.30  p.  m.  by  Doctors 
William  H.  Roberts  and  W.  Beatty  Jennings. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  will  be 
laid. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  Dr.  John  Grant  Newman  was  re- 
ceived from  Dayton  Presbytery  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  installation  over  Chambers- 
Wylie  church  the  evening  of  Sept.  26.  Morris 
S.  White,  a  member  of  Northminster  church, 
was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
An  institute  will  be  held  at  the  November 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  discuss  the  decline 
in  Sunday  school  attendance.  Doctors  J.  R. 
Davies,  R.  H.  Morris  and  R.  B.  Wallace  will 
lead  the  discussion  in  cooperation  with  the 
committee  on  Sunday  school  work,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Swain  chairman.  Dr.  H.  B.  MacCauley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Federation,  made  an  ad- 
dress and  Moderator  R.  T.  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed a  vice-president  of  the  federation. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  held  its 
September  meeting  in  Central  church  of  Nor- 
ristown,  the  pastor  of  which.  Rev.  John  A. 
Crawford,  is  moderator.  Rev.  Allan  D.  Baillie 
was  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  Ed- 
dington  church.  Presbytery  was  addressed  by 
the  former  pastor  of  Doylestown  church,  who 
has  been  for  eight  years  a  missionary  in  Persia, 
Rev.  Robert  Labaree.  Reports  showed  there 
was  given  last  year  $40,000  to  foreign  missions, 
surpassed  in  amount  only  by  New  York,  Pitts- 
burg and  Chicago;  $10,000  was  the  gift  of  one 
individual.  Synod's  committee  on  home  mis- 
sions was  asked  for  $800  to  aid  in  carrying 
on  work  among  Italians  and  $1,635  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  pastors  of  weak  churches. 

W.  P.  White. 


Memorial  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes 

Believing  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  might  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute to  a  memorial  to  him,  and  impressed 
with  the  desire  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in 
connection  with  the  cause  in  which  he  felt  such 
a  deep  interest  and  to  which  for  a  time  he  gave 
such  earnest  labor  and  eloquent  appeal,  I  an- 
nounce an  effort  to  establish  the  Richard  S. 
Holmes  memorial  scholarship  fund  in  Lincoln 
University,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  an- 
nually applied  to  the  education  of  a  student 
for  the  ministry.  The  privilege  of  suggesting 
a  student  to  enjoy  it  shall  be  accorded  to  those 
contributing. 

The  sum  needed  will  be  $2,500.  The  effort 
has  the  approval  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Holmes. 
Amounts  of  any  size  will  be  welcomed  and 
acknowledged.  Address  Rev.  W.  P.  White, 
financial  secretary  of  Lincoln  University,  1328 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  MaoaTadnnng  Co^  8  UaioaSt, 

Mooroe.Mich.  NewYork0ffice,]08J''u^t(uiSt. 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  oflSce  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
1-11  East  Ohio  Street      •      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  lor  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer, 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit)  SElch. 
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Dr.  J.  H,  Wells,  in  Korea  Seventeen  Years,  at 
Home  —  Dr.  W.  W.  White  Returning  —  Wil- 
liam Rankin  102  Y  ears  Old. 

Dr.  James  Hunter  Wells,  a  medical  mission- 
ary in  charge  of  the  Caroline  A.  Ladd  hospital 
at  Pyeng  Yang  station,  Korea,  arrived  in  New 
York  Sept.  i6  for  a  furlough.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wells  have  been  in  Korea  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Wells  has  heard  much  of  the  accusations  by 
Japanese  officials  against  the  missionaries  and 
Christians  in  Korea.  He  said  he  could  not 
explain  the  recent  persecutions  unless  it  is 
that  the  developing  power  of  the  church  is 
beginning  to  alarm  the  Japanese. 

Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White,  president  of  the 
Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  who  has  been 
in  the  Far  East  all  summer  conducting  Bible 
conferences  with  missionaries,  was  to  sail  from 
Shanghai  in  time  to  reach  New  York  by  the 
middle  of  October.  He  has  written  a  "second 
report  letter"  home  and  this  he  signs,  "Yours 
for  making  the  Bible  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
world."  He  was  scheduled  to  spend  the  last 
days  before  sailing  in  Nanking,  China,  and 
previous  to  that  to  labor  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

North  church  of  Washington  Heights  last 
Sunday  welcomed  back  its  pastor.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Mackay,  who  has  been  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Mackay  during  the  summer. 

All  Churches  Resume  Services 

With  the  reopening  of  Madison  Square 
church.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  pastor,  Sun- 
day, Sept.  22,  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  city  are  again  holding  regular  Sunday 
morning  worship.  Some  have  not  resumed 
evening  services  yet,  but  will  do  so  by  Oct.  6. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  due  home  to  preach  Sept.  29. 
He  has  been  spending  the  summer  at  Lake 
Placid.  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  who  has  been  away 
in  a  sanitarium,  will  return  with  him.  Dr. 
Anthony  H.  Evans,  copastor  with  Dr.  Anson 
P.  Atterbury  at  West-Park  church,  has  come 
back  from  his  vacation  and  preached  Sunday, 
Sept.  15.  Dr.  E.  W.  Work  of  Fourth  church, 
moderator  of  presbytery,  is  also  home.  Dr. 
Jesse  F.  Forbes,  clerk  of  New  York  Presbytery 
and  secretary  of  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee, with  Mrs.  Forbes,  returned  from  Wain- 
scot, L.  I.,  Sept.  6.  Dr.  Forbes  has  reopened 
his  office  in  the  Presbyterian  building. 

William  Rankin,  who  for  forty-odd  years 
was  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
passed  his  i02d  milestone  Sept.  13  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Bliss, 
at  Bay  Head.  In  spite  of  his  102  years  Mr. 
Rankin  is  still  active.  He  is  the  oldest  living 
college  graduate  in  the  country,  having  finished 
the  course  at  Williams  College  in  183 1.  Last 
June  he  attended  the  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1832  at  Princeton. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Welch  has  been  engaged 
as  stated  supply  at  First  Union  church  for  one 
year.  For  a  time  he  was  editor  of  The  New 
York  Observer. 

May  Open  Meetings  of  Presbytery 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  New  York  Pres- 
bytery will  be  held  in  "old"  First  church  chapel 
Monday,  Sept.  29.  Twenty  delegates  will  be 
chosen  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  opens 
Oct.  IS  at  Gouverneur,  this  state.  The  amend- 
ment repealing  the  standing  rule  for  the  privacy 
of  presbjrtery  meetings  will  be  presented.  Dr. 
David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch  church  gave  notice 
at  the  last  spring  meeting  that  he  would  aim 
to  have  the  meetings  of  presbytery  "open"  in 
the  future. 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  has  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  spent  the  summer,  and  is 
again  at  work.  Dr.  Coffin  has  a  protege  in  the 
person  of  Philip  S.  Bird,  whom  he  will  ask 
presbytery  to  take  under  its  care.  Mr.  Bird 
is  a  student  at  Union  Seminary  and  originally 
intended  to  enter  the  Congregational  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Merle-Smith  of  Central 
church  have  arrived  safely  at  Pengpu,  China, 
near  the  field  of  work  of  the  nine  or  ten  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  Central  and  Madison 
Avenue  churches.  A  late  cablegram  to  friends 
in  the  church  brings  word  of  their  arrival  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  field  in  which  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  church  are  employed. 

The  preacher  at  Brick  church  Sept.  22  was 
Dr.  John  Winthrop  Platner  of  Andover  Semi- 
nary.   He  will  preach  there  again  Sept.  29. 

Although  the  late  John  S.  Lyle  of  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  who  left  large  sums  to  both  the  Pres- 
byterian  and   Reformed  mission  boards,  was 


reported  as  being  a  Presbyterian,  it  has  been 
learned  that  a  few  months  before  his  death 
he  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  church,  Dr.  David 
J.  Burrell  pastor. 

Dr.  William  Hodge  Marquess  has  recently 
become  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bible  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  and  professor  of  the 
English  Bible. 

Just  before  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer 
sailed  for  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  they  will  be 
located  in  the  future,  the  Reformed  church 
at  Mount  Vernon  gave  them  a  reception  and 
presented  them  with  several  beautiful  pieces 
of  silver.  With  them  went  Miss  Gertrude 
Schatherblin,  who  will  be  a  missionary  in 
Arabia  under  the  Reformed  Foreign  Mission 
Board. 

The  Bay  Ridge  Presbyterian  church,  Brook- 
lyn, installed  on  Sept.  15  a  microphone,  an 
appliance  for  the  deaf.  There  is  a  transmit- 
ter directly  under  the  preacher's  desk  connected 
with  receivers  in  the  pews. 

Build  Home  for  Women  Workers 

Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  will  build  a  home  at 
Gramercy  park  and  20th  street  for  women 
workers  and  nurses  connected  with  the  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  of  which 
Dr.  A.  PL  SchaufBer,  her  brother-in-law,  is  the 
head.  This  house  will  cost  $400,000  and  will 
be  on  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bishop 
David  H.  Greer,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  like  a  modern,  high- 
class  hotel,  eight  stories  high,  and  will  have 
seventy-five  bedrooms,  together  with  rest,  music 
and  dining  rooms.  The  mission  society  main- 
tains four  churches,  all  undenominational,  but 
of  Presbyterian  leanings.  They  are  Olivet  in 
2d  street,  Broome  Street  tabernacle,  DeWitt 
church  in  Rivington  street  and  West  Side 
Italian  mission  in  Charlton  street. 

Scotch  church  gave  a  farewell  reception  to 
Rev.  Boyd  McCleary,  the  assistant  for  the  last 
two  years,  after  the  prayer  meeting  Wednesday, 
Sept.  18.  Mr.  McCleary  sailed  for  Berlin 
Sept.  21  to  study  for  a  year. 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers  of  the  Philippines  has 
just  reached  New  York,  where  he  will  remain 
for  the  winter,  occupying  Dr.  Stanley  White's 
office  in  the  Presbyterian  building. 


New  York  Summer  Campaign  Results 

Carnegie  hall  was  crowded  Monday  evening, 
Sept.  16,  at  the  closing  rally  of  the  eighth 
tent,  open  air  and  shop  campaign  of  the  evan- 
gelistic committee  of  New  York  City.  Stephen 
Baker,  a  well-known  banker,  presided.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  1,922  meetings  had  been  held  in 
125  centers  and  by  actual  count  414,347  per- 
sons had  attended,  this  being  an  increase  of 
93.343  over  the  previous  summer.  The  cost 
was  $26,176.  Meetings  were  conducted  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Bohemian,  Slovak, 
Swedish,  Hungarian  and  English.  There  was  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  pastor  of 
Calvary  Methodist  church,  and  testimonies  by 
twenty-six  evangelists  who  had  conducted  the 
summer  meetings.  A  chorus  of  500  sung,  led 
by  Benjamin  F.  Butts. 

One  man  who  was  a  murderer  and  was  at  one 
time   in  prison  was  among   those  converted. 

Rev.  Vincent  Pisek,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian 
church,  reported  that  twenty-one  had  joined  his 
church  as  a  result  of  the  summer  campaign. 
Rev.  Francesco  Pirazzini  of  the  Italian  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  who  was  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists to  Italians,  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
evangelistic  committee  had  only  five  Italian 
evangelists  to  reach  half  a  million  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  said  his  church  had  the  first 
company  of  Italian  Boy  Scouts  in  America. 
The  new  Italian  pastor  of  John  Hall  Memorial 
chapel  said  ten  new  members  had  been  received 
there  as  a  direct  outcome  of  the  meetings  for 
Italians.  A  wealthy  coffee  grower  in  South 
America  testified  that  for  forty  years  he  had 
been  running  away  from  his  mother's  God, 
but  had  surrendered  as  the  result  of  attending 
a  tent  meeting. 

"It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  anyone  to 
criticise,"  said  Dr.  Goodell.  "It  is  a  good  thing 
to  make  a  bad  man  good  whether  he  is  a  Wall 
street  broker  or  a  gun  man.  Some  of  you  are 
very  much  worried  about  the  immigration  ques- 
tion. How  better  settle  it  than  by  these  meet- 
ings ?  The  nerve  of  anarchy  is  cut  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  no  other  steel  can  cut  it.  We 
can't  be  in  a  better  business  than  opening  these 
tents." 
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COlPMAL^sT 

AND  &¥IM]sBANK 

La  SaDe  Street.  N.  E.  Corner  Adama 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2.  ft  interest  on  Checking  Acccuntt. 

WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  morterage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Iioans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Tour  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
tlculars  and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

ASSOCIATED  .TS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  onr  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  KInKman  N.  Koblnsi  Trea»= 
nreri  Granite  Balldlng,  Rochester,  New  York. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  fleld  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  iSOO.OO  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THS  VNIOIir  MOKTO.A.OB  CO., 
105  Weat  Orand  A.-vc.,      OIotU.  If«w  Mexlcc 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

41  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  u 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  <!,  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  horVh"d°*"kot* 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able IiiTestment  on  the  Market  Today 

ZHiring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
OUent  hM  Lost  a  JDolUtr. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  BookUt  B       jmiOifVILZE,  MO. 


Farm  Mortgages 


IP 

Mm      ON  IOWA  ud  MINNESOTA  FARMS  are  the 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Terted  by 
Bor  cmtomen  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interert 
wherever  inveitori  detire.    Write  for  booklet  and  li»t. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


I400S?? 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Uso.  For  Catalogues,  Addr«M 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MOk 


Pews,  Pulpits,  Altar  Chairs 

Sunday-School  Seats,  Portable 
Chairs,  Collection  Plates,  Commun- 
ion Tables,  Lodge  Furniture,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Big  Catalogue  No.  5S. 
E.H.  Stafford  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
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Financial  Situation 

Just  now  the  question  of  a  possible  stringency 
in  the  money  market  in  connection  with  the 
great  yearly  movement  of  crops  is  being  con- 
sidered by  people  who  want  to  borrow  money 
as  well  as  by  those  with  funds  to  loan.  "Call" 
rates  and  also  rates  of  interest  for  ordinary 
commercial  loans  have  been  advancing.  Bor- 
rowers of  the  latter  class  will  probably  be 
compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent  and  even  higher 
interest,  as  compared  with  the  materially  lower 
rates  which  ruled  a  few  months  ago.  This 
tightening  is  due  to  the  increasing  needs  and 
demands  of  what  is  known  as  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  distinguished  from  speculative  opera- 
tions in  stocks  and  grain. 

When  the  cost  of  money  is  low  there  are 
many  men  all  over  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  financial  centers,  who 
carry  large  quantities  of  stocks  and  grains  on 
"margins,"  or  on  money  borrowed  from  the 
banks  on  the  security  of  the  stocks.  When 
cash  is  obtainable  for  this  purpose  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4  per  cent  the  practice  is  most 
profitable,  as  these  operators  can  buy  or  sell 
as  the  market  falls  or  rises,  the  banks  furnish- 
ing the  funds  and  the  speculator  taking  the 
profits — if  any.  And  if  he  is  a  good  guesser 
as  to  the  course  of  the  market,  and  able  to  act 
with  celerity,  his  profits  will  often  far  exceed 
the  interest  and  commission  charges  paid  the 
bankers  and  brokers.  But  when  this  carrying 
charge  jumps  one-half,  as  is  the  case  when 
interest  rates  go  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent, 
the  chances  of  profit  are  thereby  reduced  and 
speculative  trading  in  stocks  decreases. 

Growers  Able  to  Hold  Their  Crops 

Farmers  have  become  more  independent  with 
increasing  prosperity,  and  they  are  now  bet- 
ter able  financially  to  hold  their  crops  for  a 
time  and  are  not  compelled  to  rush  their  prod- 
ucts to  market  on  the  heels  of  the  harvest.  A 
shortage  of  freight  cars  which  exists  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  this  early  market- 
ing, and  thus  prevent  some  of  the  business  and 
financial  congestion  usuallj'  incident  to  the 
fall  season. 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
funds  available  for  crop  moving  needs  as  well 
as  for  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  which  are  approaching  a 
boom.  But  low  interest  rates  are  for  the  time 
being  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  many  students 
of  finance  predict  that  they  have  gone  never  to 
return.  All  this  is  interesting  to  conservative 
investors,  because  sound  and  attractive  securi- 
ties are  obtainable  at  moderate  prices. 

High  Grade  Bonds  Depressed 

The  depression  in  high  grade  bonds  has  been 
a  subject  of  general  comment.  A  financial 
journal  of  standing  recently  compiled  a  table 
of  twenty  representative  railroad  bonds  show- 
ing their  highest  cost  since  1900  as  compared 
with  the  lowest  figures  of  last  month.  These 
bonds  were  3j4s,  4s  and  5s,  and  all  showed 
declines  of  from  3  to  27  points. 

Discussing  this  situation,  it  is  stated  by  the 
same  authority  that  this  worldwide  decline  in 
the  finest  securities  has  run  its  course  and 
that  prices  have  struck  bottom  because  some  of 
the  unfavorable  forces  have  exhausted  them- 
selves. No  immediate  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  through  the  discovery  or  develop- 
ment of  new  mines  is  expected ;  the  cyanide 
process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the  ore 
is  no  longer  new  ;  political  influences  are  con- 
sidered less  dangerous  than  of  yore ;  and  the 
cost  of  living  gives  some  promise  that  it  may 
stop  ascending. 

Another  factor  which  has  tended  to  depress 
bond  prices  is  the  coming  into  the  market  of 
large  issues  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stocks, 
put  out  by  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  other  similar  lines,  which  appeal 
to  persons  who  have  customarily  confined  their 
purchases  to  bonds. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

nUnoislVnst&SayiiigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  IVIORTCAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  tlnanclal  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


RST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
I  These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50°6  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange,  without  'charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Pre». 


Safe  Securit; 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


6% 

The  American  Invistmint  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 •WA.l.'TEB,  B.  PA.SCW.A.l.'L,,  Frealdent. 

FARM 
LOANS 

6 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgagees  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklaboma 


7 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.,  Temple  Bldg.,  Kantas  City,  Mo 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECUIRTY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  FIrct 
yno/.  Farm  MortKaice*  they  will  net  you  to 
•  ^  /O  6%  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  hy  60 
to  70%  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H  A  It  T,  Pres't  The  Merchant*  Bank, 
BKYANT         ::         801TTH  DAKOTA 

^armMortgageSi 

Conservative  inveatori  who  desire  on- 
questioned  security  for  their  money  inves- 
tieate  our  First  Mortgages  on  productive 
western  farms.  Send  forpamphlet '  C"; 

:  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksiii 


SAVE  AND  INVEST  WISELY  — then  you  will  have  something  substantia 
and  available  for  hard  times,  sickness  and  old  age. 

We  cannot  help  you  save,  but  we  can  help  you  invest  your  savings  so  that  they 
will  be  safe  and  profitable.    Let  us  advise  you  regarding  mortgages  of  $500  and  up. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  mentioned  in  "Continent." 

OLOSST   AND   LARQEBT    MORTQAQE  COMPANY   INCORPORATED   UNDER   THE   LAWS   OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  TARN  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St  Oklahoma  Cit>;Okla 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Important  International  Conference  of  the 
RaUroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Be  Held  Oct.  3-6  — 
Luncheon  for  Dr.  McAfee. 

The  international  conference  of  the  railroad 
departments  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North 
America  will  be  held  in  this  city  Oct.  3  to  6. 
The  main  sessions  will  be  held  in  Orchestra 
hall.  There  are  over  83,000  members  of  this 
organization  at  234  different  points  ;  2,000  men 
are  expected  at  this  conference.  A  partial  list 
of  speakers  contains  the  names  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe ; 
Fred  B.  Smith,  Dean  Walter  Sumner,  Harry 
Monroe ;  George  A.  Warburton,  secretary  of 
the  Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Rev.  James  E. 
Freeman,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church  of  Minne- 
apolis; L.  Wilbur  Messer,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey 
of  Hyde  Park  Baptist  church,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus  and  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  "Railroad  Men 
and  the  Church,"  "The  Fallacy  of  the  Double 
Standard,"  "Boys  in  Railroad  Communities," 
"Alcohol  a  Foe  to  Efficiency,"  "The  Legacy  of 
Christ"  and  "The  Call  to  Service."  The  funda- 
mental place  of  Bible  study  in  railroad  associa- 
tions will  be  given  special  consideration.  A 
large  number  of  prominent  railroad  officials 
have  signified  their  intention  of  being  present. 
There  are  now  six  railroad  departments  in 
Chicago,  and  the  local  leaders  are  hoping  that 
more  will  be  raised  up  as  one  of  the  results  of 
this  conference. 

Civic  Welfare  Parade  Saturday 

The  civic  welfare  parade  Saturday,  Sept.  28, 
gives  promise  of  being  a  splendid  success.  All 
denominations  and  societies  are  taking  hold  of 
the  plan  with  enthusiasm.  "The  forces  of  evil 
will  be  watching  the  parade,  li  it  fails  to  be  a 
strong  representative  demonstration  they  will 
exult  and  continue  with  increased  effrontery  to 
prey  upon  human  life,  defying  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,"  say  the  organizers.  The  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  will  form  in  column  on  18th 
street  just  off  Wabash  avenue  and  will  come 
in  near  the  front  of  the  line.  Rev.  E.  L.  Wil- 
liams will  be  marshal  of  the  day.  The  parade 
will  be  followed  by  a  great  gathering  in  Or- 
chestra hall  at  8  o'clock.  Bishop  Samuel  Fal- 
lows, Miss  Virginia  Brooks,  Attorney  General 
Tricketts  of  Kansas  and  others  will  speak. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  301  Security  build- 
ing, 189  Madison  street,  as  low  as  15  cents 
each. 

The  next  union  meeting  of  the  Federated 
Churches  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  auditorium  on  Monday,  Sept.  30,  10:30 
a.  m.  The  topic  to  be  discussed  as  announced 
is  "The  Year's  Campaign  of  the  United 
Churches  for  a  Better  Chicago." 

Social  Union  Has  Three  Speakers 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union's  committee 
on  program  have  obtained  three  men  to  ad- 
dress the  union  during  the  coming  season. 
They  are  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle, 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly ;  Senator 
W.  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  and  Ralph  Connor.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  "just  among  ourselves" — a 
welcome  to  the  new  pastors  and  presbyters  of 
the  past  year.  Judge  William  H.  McSurely 
is  president  and  T.  C.  McColloh  is  secretary. 
There  is  no  initiation  fee.  The  annual  dues 
are  $6,  payable  in  October  of  each  year.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  the  four  banquets  during 
the  season. 

The  union  quarterly  meeting  of  the  woman's 
presbyterial  missionary  societies  will  be  held 
in  Central  Park  church.  Warren  avenue  and 
Sacramento  boulevard,  Oct.  10. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary was  the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  University  Club  Wednesday,  Sept.  18. 
Nearly  three  score  men  of  the  various  Presby- 
terian churches  sat  about  the  tables  with  Dr. 
McAfee,  including  elders  and  pastors  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Presbyterian  Union,  which 
later  merged  into  the  Presbyterian  brotherhood. 
Dr.  McAfee  was  pastor  of  Forty-First  Street 
church  previous  to  his  going  to  Brooklyn. 

The  church  at  Wilmington  at  its  first  service 
after  the  vacation  season  raised  by  subscription 
enough  money  to  place  a  Gideon  Bible  in  each 
guesf  room  in  the  two  local  hotels.  The  pastor 
is  Dr.  John  Welsh. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute  opened  its  fall 
session  on  Sept.  17  with  the  encouraging  en- 
rollment of  425 — 254  men  and  171  women.  The 


correspondence  department  reports  an  enroll- 
ment of  500  from  forty-two  states  and  sixteen 
foreign  countries.  Last  year  there  were  1,604 
enrolled  in  the  day,  evening  and  correspondence 
departments. 

The  Presbyterian  Training  School,  of  which 
Rev.  Alexander  Patterson  is  director,  opened 
informally  on  the  i8th  instant  at  its  rooms  at 
4204  Calumet  avenue.  This  opening  day  was 
two  weeks  earlier  than  in  former  years,  but 
it  brought  a  large  enrollment. 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson,  for  two  years 
assistant  pastor  of  Hyde  Park  church,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Conrad,  Mont. 

A.  S.  C.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  of  Second  church, 
Evanston,  assisted  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
exercises  of  the  Piper  City  church,  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  last  week. 

Conference  on  Evangelism 

About  150  evangelistic  workers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada  gathered 
at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  for  an  evangelistic 
conference  Sept.  18-20.  The  call  for  the  gath- 
ering was  issued  by  Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  dean 
of  the  institute.  The  evangelists  desired  this 
conference  because  of  a  general  wave  of  cen- 
sure which  has  been  gathering  against  the 
methods  of  modern  evangelism.  There  was 
throughout  the  conference  no  disposition  to 
dodge  the  issue  or  to  avoid  the  consideration 
of  disagreeable  fact^.  The  messages  were  given 
by  men  who  understand  the  problems  of  the 
work  and  who  are  in  profound  sympathy  with 
it.  Dr.  Gray  in  his  opening  remarks  made  a 
plea  for  a  reformation  in  methods,  a  deeper 
spiritual  life  and  greater  earnestness  in  seek- 
ing the  lost ;  not  fewer  evangelists  but  more  of 
them  and  of  a  better  grade.  Among  the  prac- 
tices condemned  during  the  conference  were 
"boosting"  free  will  offerings  in  auctioneer 
fashion,  posing  for  pictures,  using  slang  pro- 
miscuously, acting  a  part  in  a  melodramatic 
story,  attacking  higher  criticism  without  war- 
rant, excess  figures  as  to  converts.  All  these 
were  discussed  in  a  prayerful,  direct  way. 

Hyde  Park  church  reopened  its  main  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  for  the  first  time  since  the 
completion  of  extensive  redecoration  and  im- 
provements. Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  the 
new  pastor,  preached  morning  and  evening. 
Services  have  been  held  in  the  chapel  during 
the  summer.   . 

The  picture  of  the  group  at  the  Fourth 
church  corner  stone  laying  in  this  issue  of  The 
Continent  is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


Dr.  David  Smith  at  McCortnick 

Rev.  Professor  David  Smith  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  will  give  a  special  course  of  lectures 
in  the  chapel  of  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  8  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Oct.  2, 
3.  4  and  s.  His  subject  will  be  "The  Historic 
Jesus.'*  Dr.  Smith  is  well  known  to  multitudes 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  through  his  book 
"In  the  Days  of  His  Flesh"  and  through  his 
stimulating  column  in  each  issue  of  The  British 
Weekly.  The  subject  of  these  lectures  in  Chi- 
cago is  one  of  timely  importance.  The  lectures 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


Dr.  Day's  Resignation 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Day,  professor  of  Hebrew 
exegesis  and  Old  Testament  literature  in  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation  and  will  spend  a  year 
in  Europe.  His  salary  will  be  continued  to 
April,  19 13.  For  a  long  time  Dr.  Day  had 
been  subjected  to  vigorous  criticism  from  the 
party  in  California  Synod  which  alleged  his 
teachings  to  be  out  of  accord  with  their  views 
as  to  orthodoxy,  and  the  newspaper  reports 
quote  him  as  intimating  that  his  resignation 
is  offered  in  the  interest  of  peace. 


John  C.  Doxsee,  a  Presbyterian  elder  at 
Islip,  L.  I.,  has  filed  with  President  Taft  a 
vigorous  and  notable  protest  against  the  nation's 
going  back  on  its  pledged  word  in  the  matter 
of  the  Panama  canal  tolls.  Mr.  Doxsee  is  a 
man  who  had  a  pungent  right  to  speak  on  a 
moral  issue  of  this  sort.  Among  his  neighbors 
the  fact  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Doxsee  re- 
cently in  his  fishing  business  forfeited  $2,000 
rather  than  go  back  on  his  own  word,  by  which 
he  had  promised  incautiously  to  sell  a  big 
order  of  fish  several  cents  under  the  market 
price. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 


Western  Seminary  Reopens  with  Twenty-Five 
New  Students— Series  of  Lectures  by  Isaac 
T.  Headland  on  Chinese  Topics. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  opened  with 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Farmer 
Sept.  18  before  a  large  body  of  students  and 
friends.  The  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years.  About  twenty-five  new 
students  have  been  enrolled.  The  handsome  new 
dormitory  will  be  occupied  for  the  first  time. 
David  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  McCrea  Magee  Col- 
lege, Londonderry,  and  author  of  "In  the  Days 
of  His  Flesh,"  has  begun  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  the  general  theme  of  "The  Historic 
Jesus."  The  lectures  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Rev.  Isaac  T.  Headland  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  in  Second  church  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women's  Union  Missionary  Association 
of  Allegheny  County.  The  first  will  be  given 
Sept.  28.  The  subjects  will  be  "Child  Life 
in  China,"  "Chinese  Women,"  "America's  Part 
in  Making  China,"  "Religion  and  Literature  in 
China,"  "Medicine  in  China,"  "By  Products  of 
Missions,"  "The  Perfect  Man."  The  lectures 
are  based  on  the  mission  study  book,  "China's 
New  Day,"  of  which  Mr.  Headland  is  the 
author. 

Dr.  William  A.  Sunday,  after  his  evangelistic 
campaign  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  will  go  to 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Schleich,  formerly  of  Providence 
church,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Hawthorne  Ave- 
nue church  and  will  be  installed  Oct.  3.  Rev. 
Kinley  McMillan  was  installed  pastor  of  Sheri- 
dan church  Thursday,  Sept.  19.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Hunter,  a  former  pastor,  presided ;  Dr.  J.  Shane 
Nicholls  preached  the  sermon  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Mealy  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  participated. 

The  community  extension  committee  which 
grew  out  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
will  hold  a  special  conference  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  parlors  Sept.  27.  Addresses  will  be  made 
by  Lyman  Pearce,  James  Phillis  and  Augustus 
Nash.  Representatives  from  all  the  ministerial 
bodies  of  the  city  have  been  appointed. 

Dr.  Cynddylan  Jones  of  Wales  preached  in 
First  Welsh  Presbyterian  church  Sunday,  Sept. 
15.  After  a  short  journey  to  Youngstown  he 
will  return  to  Wales. 

Poles  of  western  Pennsylvania  have  taken  a 
forward  step  in  education.  Monday,  Sept.  16. 
a  distinctly  Polish  college  was  opened  at  Mead- 
ville,  with  300  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  months  ago  the  National 
Polish  Alliance  purchased  the  Hotel  Rider,  an 
immense  structure  having  more  than  300  rooms, 
and  converted  it  into  a  college  and  dormitory. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  alliance  tuition, 
board  and  room  are  only  $100  a  year.  Aside 
from  a  preparatory  school  a  four-year  college 
course,  a  medical  department  and  an  agri- 
cultural department  have  been  inaugurated. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Face  to  Face  with  a  Boa 

(Continued  from  page  1349) 

seemed  quiet  and  had  its  head  and  a  portion  of 
its  body  submerged  in  the  water.  We  decided 
to  stay  through  the  night  and  wait  here  a  day, 
as  I  was  very  anxious  to  skin  the  snake  and 
take  the  trophy  home  to  the  states.  'We  went 
up  in  the  bushes  and  lighted  a  fire,  suspended 
our  hammocks  to  some  tree  trunks  and  slept 
soundly  not  more  than  ten  yards  from  the 
dying  leviathan. 

We  all  got  up  before  sunrise,  had  our  coffee 
in  haste  and  ran  down  to  see  the  snake.  It 
was  dead,  its  head  practically  shot  to  pieces. 
We  set  to  work,  stretching  the  huge  body  out 
on  the  sand  bar,  and  by  8  o'clock  we  had  the 
entire  snake  flat  on  the  ground  ready  to  meas- 
ure and  skin.  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
snake,  I  took  measurements  to  the  end  and 
found  it  to  be  exactly  fifty-six  feet  in  total 
length,  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet  one  inch. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  skin  the  snake,  which 
was  no  easy  task  under  the  fierce  sun  now 
baking  our  backs.  Great  flocks  of  vultures  had 
smelled  the  carcass  and  were  circling  above  our 
heads  waiting  for  their  share  of  the  spoils. 
Each  man  had  his  section  to  work  on,  using  a 
wooden  club  and  his  machete.  The  snake  had 
been  laid  on  its  belly  and  it  was  split  open, 
following  the  spinal  column  throughout  its 
length.    About  noon  we  had  the  work  finished. 
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Calendar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 

Idaho — Twin  Falls,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Michigan — Saginaw  First,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Nebraska — Hastings,  Oct.  16-21,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ohio— Bellefontaine  First,  Oct.  8,  7  :30  p.  m. 
Oklahoma — Enid,  Oct.  i,  7:30  p.  m. 
South  Dakota — Brookings,  Oct.  3,  7 :3o  p.  m. 

(S.    S.    Institute   at   9   a.   m.    same  day; 

Women's  Synodical  Missionary  Society  next 

day  at  9  a.  m.) 
Texas — Amarillo  Central,  Oct.  9,  7  -.30  p.  m. 

(Notify  Dr.  M.  W.  Cunningham.) 
Utah — Ogden  First,  Oct.  9,  7  -.30  p.  m. 
Wisconsin — Stevens  Point  First,  Oct.  8,  7  :30 

p.  m.     Sunday  school  institute  at  2  p.  m. 

Women's     Synodical     Missionary  Society 

Oct.  9,  9  a.  m. 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Aberdeen — Raymond,  Oct.  1,  7:30  p.  m. 
Amarillo — Amarillo  Central,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Boston — Quincy  First,  Oct.  i,  2  p.  m. 
Buffalo — Alden,  Sept.  30,  3  :3o  p.  m.. 
Central  Dakota — Volga,  Oct.  2,  1  p.  m. 
Chicago — Wilmington,  Oct.  7,  11  a.  m. 
Chillicothe — Kingston,  Sept.  30,  7:30  p.  ni. 
Ebenezer — Sharpsburg,  Sept.  30,  7  p.  m. 
Elizabeth — Cranford,  Oct.  i,  10  a.  m. 
Fargo — Grandin,  Oct.  8,  4  p.  m. 
Grande  Ronde — Enterprise,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Helena — Deer  Lodge,  Oct.  3,  2  p.  m. 
Holston — Kingsport,  Oct.  16,  7  130  p.  m. 
Huntingdon — Coalport,  Sept.  30,  7 :30  p.  m. 
Jersey  City — Paterson  Second,  Oct.  i,  10  :3o. 
Kalispell — Deer  Lodge,  Oct.  4,  i  p.  m. 
Mankato — Pipestone,  Oct.  7,  5  -.30  p.  m. 
Minneapolis — Eden  Prairie,  Oct.  7,  7:30  p.  m. 
Minnewaukan — Devils  Lake  Wesi minster.  Oct. 

7,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Minot — Minot,  Oct.  8,  8  p.  m. 
Mouse  River — Towner,  Oct.  8,  2  130  p.  m. 
Nassau — Smithtown,  Oct.  i,  11  a.  m. 
Newburyport — Newburyport  Old  -South,  Oct.  8, 

2  p.  m. 

New  Castle — Port  Deposit,  Oct.  i.  2:30  p.  m. 
Oakes — Milnor,  Oct.  8,  10  a.  m. 
Pembina — Grand  Forks,  Oct.  7,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Petoskey — McBain,  Oct.  7,  2  p.  m. 
Salt  Lake — -Salt  Lake  City  Third,  Oct.  7,  7:30. 
Solomon— Sylvan  Grove,  Oct.  i,  7  130  p.  m. 
Southern  Oregon — Roseburg  First,  Oct.  7,  2. 
St.  Cloud— Sartell,  Oct.  7.  8  p.  m. 
St.  Paul— St.  Paul  Bethlehem,  Oct.  i,  9:30. 
Utica — Boonville,  Sept.  30,  3:30  p.  m. 
Walla  Walla — College  Place,  Sept.  26,  7  :3o. 
Wenatchee — Seattle  First,  Oct.  i,  9:30  a.  m. 
Westchester — Stamford  First,  Oct.  7,  2  p.  m. 
Willamette — Newberg,  Oct.  7,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Winona — Claremont,  Oct.  i,  7:30  p.  m. 
Yellowstone — Deer  Lodge,  Oct.  3,  2  p.  m. 

Presbyterial  Moderators  Elected 

Council  Bluffs— R.  S.  Weinland. 
Grand  Rapids — J.  T.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Iowa    City — Leroy    M.    Coffman,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Kearney — A.  M.  Shepperd,  Gothenburg,  Neb. 
Logansport — Fred  E.  Walton. 
Nebraska  City — Andrew  I.  Keener,  University 
Place. 

Omaha — ^Walter  N.  Halsey,  Omaha. 
Sedalia— J.  R.  Burchfield. 
Sioux  Falls — William  Wallace. 
Springfield — J.  J.  Wilson. 

St.  Clairsville — Kiddo  P.  Simmons,  Key,  Ohio. 
West  Jersey — John  E.  Triplett. 
Wheeling — Henry  A.  Riddle,  Jr. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Council  Bluffs — J.  E.  Cummings,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Iowa  City — H.  S.  Condit,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Ordinations 

Reserve — Glenn  H.  Shaw. 

Shenango — Harry  E.  Woods,  July  11. 

Resignations 

Illinois — bavanna  :  E.  T.  Baroody. 

Indiana — Noblesville :  E.  L.  Gibson ;  Kendall- 

ville  :  A.  Judson  Anick. 
Missouri — Holden  :   A.  B.  Appleby  ;   Moberly  : 

R.  A.  Bartlett. 
New  York — Syracuse  South  :  Murray  S.  How- 
land  ;   Unadilla :    I.   H.    Polhemus ;    Jefferson : 

J.  H.  Hunsberger. 
Ohio — Vienna  :  David  I.  Schaeffer ;  Montgom- 
ery :    J.    M.   LaBach ;    Buchanan   and  New 
Castle :  Charles  E.  Swart. 


Pennsylvania — Bradford  First :  H.  W.  Briber  ; 

Sugar  Grove  and  Irvineton :  C.  D.  A.  Horn. 
South  Dakota — Watertown  :  C.  E.  Kearns. 

Calls 

Illinois — Alton  First :  E.  L.  Gibson,  accepts ; 
Bement :  N.  C.  Shirey  ;  Decatur  Westminster  : 
Elisha  Safford,  accepts ;  Springfield  Fifth, 
Frank  B.  Allen,  accepts  ;  Peoria  Westminster  : 
C.  J.  Guene,  accepts. 

Indiana — Ossian  :  Frank  K.  Baker. 

Iowa — Hamburg :  Theodore  J.  Asmus,  accepts  ; 
Tipton :  E.  Wallace  Waits,  accepts. 

Michigan — -Grand  Rapids  Third :  Clarence  H. 
Heskett ;  Munger :  William  Sidebotham,  ac- 
cepts. 

Minnesota — Ely  :  J.  C.  Mapson  ;  Le  Roy  :  C.  E. 
Kearns,  accepts. 

Nebraska — Gothenburg :  A.  M.  Shepperd,  ac- 
cepts ;  Broken  Bow :  A.  H.  Eraser,  accepts ; 
Fullerton :  W.  H.  Cooper,  accepts ;  North 
Platte :  John  C.  Christie,  accepts. 

New  York — Buffalo  Layafette :  Murray  Shipley 
Howland,  accepts ;  Middlefield  Center : 
Thomas  Hughes,  accepts. 

Ohio — Bellville  :  J.  L.  Ritchey,  accepts ;  Rural 
Valley :  Charles  Helliwell,  accepts ;  Van 
Buren :  David  I.  Schaeft'er,  accepts. 

Oregon — Portland  Vernon  :  Harry  M.  Mount ; 
Tillamook :  Donald  A.  MacKenzie,  accepts ; 
Cottage  Grove :  E.  A.  Ballis,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Rich  Hill :  William  P.  Reed,  de- 
clines. 

West     Virginia — Forks    of    Wheeling  (Elm 

Grove)  :  Lester  B.  Lewellyn,  accepts. 
Wyoming — Cody  :  Morten  Joslin,  accepts. 

Installations 
Michigan — St.  Louis  :  Hurd  A.  Drake. 
Nebraska  —  Gothenburg :     A.    M.  Shepperd, 
Sept.  II. 

New  York  —  Middlefield  Center :  Thomas 
Hughes,  Oct.  15. 

Ohio — Westminster  :  J.  H.  Colclough,  Sept.  29  ; 
Williamsburg  and  Mount  Oreb :'  H.  B.  Phil- 
lips, Nov.  8. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Pennsylvania — Transfer:    Adolphus    F.  Alex- 
ander ;  Moravia :  D.  S.  Coleman. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Michigan — Montague. 

Missouri — -Holden,  H.  J.  Scheer. 

Change  of  Address 
Higgens,   A.   M. — Ontonagon,   Mich.,   to  Clay 
City,  Ind. 

Accessions 
New  Jersey — Camden  Second,  13 
Necrology 

LaVelle — New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  James 

LaVelle,  aged  77. 
White — Newton,  N.  J.,  July  21,   Henry  Kir1< 

White,  aged  71. 

Vacancies 

Kansas — Bucklin,  Liberal  (Rev.  F.  F.  Thomas 
Garden  City)  ;  Arkansas  City. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

EwiNG— Robert  H.Ewlng.  charter  member  of  the  Millard 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  and  an  elder  from  Its  origin, 
died  Thursday,  Aug.  13.  He  was  the  only  session  clerk  the 
church  ever  had.  Mr.  Ewlng  was  born  In  Morrlstown,  Ohio. 
May  17,  1842.  and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Ewlng, 
at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Morris- 
town.  The  funeral  was  held  at  his  late  residence,  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Aug.  15.  interment  at  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery. 


The  Best 


The  use  of  the  EMUVI 
UAL,  COMMUNIOM  SEBV- 
lOE  has  1iic:f«. a3«d  dlta 
attendanee  at  the  Lord'c 
Supper  In  thoTiaands  «fi 
ehnrchea,  It  will  do 
roar  chnreh>    8«iid  for  Ulnitratat 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

AMNOUNCEMBNT8 
CAiLING  CAKD8 

FINE  STATIONERY 

liend  for  Samples 
S.D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  SOU  C1.ARE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 

Mclntoeh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Bandolph  Streo'  Chicago,  IlllnolB 


Two  Home  Mission  Manuals 

"Home  Mission  Method"  is  a  pamphlet  oi 
fifty  pages  issued  by  the  board  to  supply  home 
mission  committees,  superintendents,  pastor- 
evangelists,  home  missionaries  and  others 
with  technical  information  to  guide  them  in 
their  work.  It  explains  the  relation  of  tht 
various  home  mission  agencies  to  one  another 
and  gives  the  rules  under  which  they  operate. 
Copies  may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  the 
board. 

"The  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Manual" 
is  a  book  of  over  200  pages  compiled  by  the 
board  with  the  use  of  material  supplied  from 
the  presbyteries  throughout  the  church.  A 
survey  of  the  social,  economic,  educational  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  territory  of  each 
presbytery  is  given.  A  map  of  each  synod  is 
included,  towns  and  cities  and  other  civil  desig- 
nations appearing  in  black,  and  the  presbyterial 
boundaries  being  done  in  red.  Copies  at  50 
cents  each  are  supplied  by  the  board. 


.\k!?.l,STEREOPTICOHS. 

RENTING    NEW  METHOD  6(  SUBJECTS. 

nkn  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&CO. 71)  MASONIC  TEMP14-CHICA&0 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cent*  u 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL  EDUCATED  VOCAL  TEACHER  WITH  EURO 
pean  training  seeks  chorus  choirmaster  position  in 
Chicago  church.  Baritone  soloist.  Best  references- 
Address  F.  O.  75,  care  The  Continent. 

SMALL  PRESBYTERIAN  FAMILY  WANTS  GIRL  OR 
middle  aged  woman  of  character  to  help  with  house 
work  and  care  of  three  children.  An  opportunity  for  a 
good  home.   Box  12.  Rochester,  Minn. 


YOUNG  PREACHER  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE,  PER 
sonally  Icnown  to  editors  of  The  Continent,  and  con- 
nected with  the  paper,  wishes  supply  work  or  small  charge 
nearNewYork.  Could  assist  pastor.  Address  The  Continent 

WANTED— ACTIVE,  INTELLIGENT  MEN  AND 
women  representatives.   May  earn  $12  to  S30  weekly 
Henry  Harmon,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

LADY  WISHES  POSITION  AS  TRAVELING  COM 
panion.    Europe  preferred.    References  exchanged 
Box  12G3,  Rivermines,  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE— GOOD  S  T  E  R  E  O  P  T  I  C  O  N ;  NO.  2  SUN 
Typewriter;  bargains.   D.  E.  Ambrose,  Blue  Rapids. 
Kansa;,. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  DESIRES  POSl 
tion  as  pastor's  assistant.   Best  references.  Address 
"Assistant,"  The  Continent,  New  York. 

WANTED— A  LARGE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  middle  West  wants  an 
assistant  to  the  pastor,  layman  or  minister.  His  chief 
duties  will  be  work  among  the  young  people,  in  the  Bible 
school,  with  strangers  and  Superintendent  of  activities  in 
the  Church  House.  State  age,  experience  and  reference 
Address  V,  care  of  The  Continent. 

A CLERGYMAN  WITH  AMPLE  MEANS  DESIRES  A 
housekeeper.  Must  be  a  woman  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  Christian  character.  Age,  35  or  40.  Address  Q. 
The  Continent. 

 CHURCH  ORGANS 

FOR  SALE  —  A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchings  Plaisted  &  Co..  Boston;  also  about  400  llnea) 
feet  of  church  pew.s  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  Walter  Hansen,  Sec'j,  Negaunee.  Mich. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  LANDS  FOB  SALE  OB 
lease,  in  large  or  small  parcels.   Address  Wm.  M. 
O.  Dawson,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FOB  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FBUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane. Wash. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HOMESEEE- 
ers  are  offered  In  the  Southeastern  States.  Land  ranges 
from  ilO  an  acre  up.  Big  profits  In  cotton,  apples,  nnts, 
truck,  poultry,  dairying,  live  stock,  etc.  Climate  most  con- 
genial and  healthful ;  plenty  of  rain,  no  droughts,  blizzards 
or  severe  winters.  Send  now  for  homeseekers'  low  rates 
and  free  subscription  to  "Southern  Field."  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  23, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R08WELL,  IDAHO,  HAS  COUNTRY  HOMES  WITH 
city  conveniences,  best  church  and  school  privileges, 
fruit  and  climate.  Our  women  vote,  we  have  a  prohibition 
county.  We  want  more  good  Presbyterians.  Write  E.  T. 
Rice. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wicka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway.  D.O.,  associate 


ONCE  UPON 
A  TIME? 


Do  your  children 

ever  stop  you  at  the  beginning  of 
a  story  and  want  to  know  just 
when  it  happened?  Do  they  in- 
sist that  they  never  saw  a  man 
who  could  cover  seven  leagues 
in  one  step  and  wonder  whether  it 
happened  when  you  were  young? 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  says 

"Once-upon-a-time  does  not  mean  now  or  to- 
morrow or  yesterday,  or  long  ago,  or  after-a- 
great-while.  It  means  something  in  between 
them  all,  and  running  along  with  them  all  like 
a  river  underground,  or  a  current  of  air  over- 
head— but  something  that  has  no  milestones  and 
no  boundaries,  so  that  you  can't  tell  exactly 
where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends.  Once-upon- 
a-time  is  when  a  palace  is  built  while  you  blow 
a  whistle,  when  a  bean  stalk  grows  to  the  sky 
while  you  are  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
when  you  step  on  one  end  of  a  rug  in  New  York 
and  off  the  other  end  in  Damascus." 
The  writer  of  hymns  and  books  and  sermons 
^^^/-/^j  says  this  in  connection  with  a  group  of  delight- 

'^^'"q^^  f;\  ful  stories  for  children,  some  of  which  are  to 

appear  in  The  Continent. 

Mary  Stewart  wrote  them  t^^^^ ^t^^t;:'- 

duces  the  first  of  the  group  of  delightful  tales  for  children.  Be  sure  to  read  it  to 
Mary  or  Ann  or  little  Joe.  Watch  for  it.  Then  will  follow  "The  Blue  Jay's 
Story"  and  after  that  a  clever  little  tale  of  the  way  Princess  Meadowiark  wanted 
to  exchange  places  with  Princess  Peacock  and  how  the  trade  was  made.  Read 
these  to  your  children.  It  will  give  them  something  to  think  about  Sunday 
afternoon.  These  real  fairy  tales  are  clear  and  simple  and  are  the  best  such  stories 
for  children  which  have  appeared  for  some  time  and  illustrated  so  as  to  attract 
children.  The  Continent  is  the  only  magazine  in  which  they  may  be  obtained. 


IN  "YOUNG  AMERICA" 

THREE     ISSUES     BEGINNING     IN  OCTOBER 


OCTOBER  3,  1912 


Russell's  Shrewd  Press  Publicity 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


Cuban  Negro  Needs  Leaders 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


Mission  Folks  on  the  Firing  Line 


WILLIAM  R.  KING 


The  Double  Secret  of  Jesus — An  Editorial 
Poisoning  Wells,  a  Lesson  from  Simon — J.  H.  Jowett 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA  1 


k 


EDUCATIONAIi 


Illinois 


16  Free  Courses 


^Harmony,  Sight  Reading*  Ear 
^Training,  Ensemble,  Choral  Singing, 


^Public  Performance  and  others,  16  in 
^— free  to  our  students. 


MILLIKIN 


atory^^ 


Conservatory 
of  Music 

ONE  OP  THE  COUNTRY'S  KE8T 
The  James  lUlllikln  Unlveraity 

Ir.struction  in  Singing,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  etc., 
is  extremely  low  in  oust  and  the  work  thoro.  Mag- 
nificent new  building,  cumpletely  equipped.  Catalog, 
H.  H.  EAEUFER,  Director  Decatur,  lUinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

otters  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  EI^IZA  O.  OTLMJitl,  K.  N.. 

149-161  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

"Home- Making,   the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100-page  111.  hand-book:  it's  free.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  Dnmestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions.  American  Hchool 
of  Home  Economics,  SStf  West  ei»th  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   IirOBl<i:  BIl.l<.  Woodstock,  111. 

Pennsylvania 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Graduates  manly,  self-reliant  young  men.  Bach  bos 
studied  and  Individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modem  equipment :  healthfullocatlon.  26 years 
old.  Endorsedby  every  American  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISIGMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG,  PA. 

A  Cultural  and 
Practical  School 
FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music,  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reater,  Ph.D.,  Pres.   Mri.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Associate 

New  York 


BEECHWOOD 


Nbw  Yobk,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Twelfth  year  begins  September  18th. 

Correspondence  and  Conference  Invited 

Obio 

^/^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  f^SSSio  ?8"^1 

Ranked  With  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thouehtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics ;  Oi/m- 
nasium.   Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

■Wisconsin 

Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

HISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  Beaver  Dam,  WUconsiB 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON         ;:         ::  WISCONSIN 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD         s        s        s  IOWA 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
(or  young  women 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


H 
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THE  WORK  of  PREACHING 


H  BEST  BOOKS  FOR    THE   HELP   OF   THE  MINISTER 

5,  SELECTED  FROM  THE  CA  TALOGUE  OF  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 

^  THE  PREACHER:    His  Life  and  Work    By  J.  H.  Jon>ett,D.D. 

|~  '  The  Yale  L  ectures  Delivered  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundatioo 

L>„         Overflowing  with  visions  and  counsels  which  kindle  both  mind  and  heart  with  enthusiasm,  the  main 
ft         travel-wavs  of  ministerial  tbuusht  and  conduct  are  mapped  out  and  the  danger  points  are  marked. 

12mo.   Net$l  25 

&  PREPARING  TO  PREACH  By  Prof.  DaOid  R.  Breed 


A  book  as  vigorous  as  It  is  unconventional,  and  as  entertaining  as  it  is  wise, 
touching  the  ministerial  life  at  every  point. 


It  Is  most  complete, 
8vo.   Net  $2.00 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY  By  w.  h.  Gnmth  Thomas,  d.d. 

Aiming  to  be  comprehensive,  the  book  succeeds  eminently,  and  in  its  brevity  of  treatment  It  sacrifices 
none  of  its  force  or  value.  It  Is  the  product  of  thirty  years  of  careful  study  of  the  art  of  preaching, 
methods  of  work  and  problems  of  teaching  and  service.  12mo.   Cloth.   Net  $1.50 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  AND  DELIVERY  OF  SERMONS 

New  (31st)  edition,  revised  from  author's  own  notes  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

by  Prof.  E.  C.  Dargan,  D.D.   A  bool<  which,  while  it 

has  gone  through  many  editions,  is  still  as  valuable  and  oft-quqtft'd  as  on  the  day  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 8vo.   Net  $1.50 

EXPOSITORY  PREACHING:    Plans  and  Methods 


Broad  In  its  appeal, lextraordinarlly  apt  In  its  unconscious  but 
direct  evangelism,  this  powerful  argument  for  expository 
preaching  is  a  searching  examination  of  different  preaching  methods 


By  ReO.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A. 

12mo.   Net  $1.00 


A  GUIDE  TO  PREACHERS 


By  Prin.  A.  E.  GarOie,  D.D. 


A  volume  of  homlletlcal  counsel  and  inspiration,  showing  the  deepest  insight  and  understanding  alike 
of  the  preacher,  his  message  and  bis  audience.  12ino.   Cloth.   Net  $1.50 

PREACHING  WITHOUT  NOTES      By  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D. 

This  is  one  of  tliose  really  rare  books  that  becoming  standard  is  not  superseded  by  later  efforts  along 
similar  lines.    H.  &  S.  Library.  12mo.    Net  $0.50;    By  Mail,  Net  $0.60 

POSITIVE  PREACHING  AND  THE  MODERN  MIND 

These  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  deal  with  the  subject-      By  Prin.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D. 

matter  of  preaching  rather  than  with  the  preacher,  the  mes- 

sage  rather  than  the  man.   HAS.  Library.  12tno.    Net  $0.50.   By  Mail,  Net  $0.60 

NINE  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING    By  ReO.  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D. 

Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  Delivered  at  Yale  University 

Informal  and  unpretentious  in  title  and  appearance,  this  Is  nevertheless  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
wisest  discussions  on  the  suhiect  of  Homlletics  extant.   H.  &  S.  Library 

12ino.    Net  $0.50.   By  Mail,  Net  $0.60 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS  Watson,  m.a.,  d.d. 

(Ian  Maclaren) 

Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching  at  Yale  University 

The  same  fine  human  note  is  struck  in  this  volume  which  characterizes  all  Maclaren's  work.  His 
counsel  is  genial.  His  help  to  younger  men  is  Invigorating.  He  talks  intimately  rather  than  lectures. 
£f.  &  S.  Library.  12mo.   Net  $0.50.   By  M<>>1.  Net  $0.60 


THE  PREACHER  AND  HIS  MODELS 


By  ReO.  Prof. 

James  Stalker,  M.A. , D.D. 


Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching 

One  of  the  most  helpful,  thoughtful  and  modern  books  onlthe  work  of  preaching 


12mo.   Net  $1.25 


A  HISTORY  OF  PREACHING    By  ReO.  E.  C.  Dargan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.     From  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  Great  Reformers     A.  D.  70-1572. 

Vol.  II.    From  the  Close  of  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  1572-1900. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Dargan's  "History  of  Preaching"  stimulates 
interest  in  the  first  volume  and  In  the  general  and  well-defined  plan  of  Dr.  Dargan's  work  as  a  whole. 
The  first  voiumo  concerns  itself  with  the  history  of  the  art  of  preaching.  Volume  II.  Is  a  detailed 
intimate  study  of  the  great  preachers  and  their  methods.  2  vols.   8vo.    Net  $4.00 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PREACHING  ^ohn  Ker.D.D. 

With  introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 

The  philosophy  of  preaching  which  it  embraces  and  on  which  It  Is  based  is  so  sound  and  so  sanely  and 
convincingly  expressed  that  all  subsequent  writers  have  been  placed  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Ker. 
The  Dollar  Library  8vo.   Net  $1.00.   By  Mail.  Net  $1.10 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  l^'i^Jf^^^^J.  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  IN  AMERICA  FOR  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 
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Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening;  Has  September  lAth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  GEOKUf  A..  M AVKINTUoU,  Pre*. 


I'ennesBee 


Wetshington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  FactUty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oourses.  FOBltlveChrlstlanlnfiueuceB.  Bzpenses  reaaoa- 
able.  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  6bat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn. 

For  eirlit  and 
"VouDff  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports,  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


InUiaua 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

 H.  B.  BKOWJf.  Pre»ldent. 

Headers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
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"I  suppose,"  said  the  min- 

Hrount)  tbe        ^f"-  ^t'^ 

many  people  buy  books  be- 
SjbOP  cause  of  the  attractive 
cover,  or  "  The  domi- 
nie paused,  startled  by  a  deep  growl  from  be- 
hind a  near-by  desk. 

"Never  mind,"  we  reassured  him.  "It's  only 
our  Helper-in-Chief-to-the-People,  who  makes 
sounds  like  that  whenever  he  hears  an  intima- 
tion that  anyone  ever  buys  anything  except 
as  a  result  of  reading  an  advertisement.  As 
you  were  saying  " 

"As  I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed  the  min- 
ister with  precision — "or  because  someone 
whose  opinion  counts  has  recommended  the 
book.    And,  do  you  know,  there  aren't  many 


persons  whose  opinion  counts  for  other  folks. 
Tastes  differ,  and  reading  time  is  limited,  and 
few  are  really  discriminating. 

"Now,  my  idea  of  the  book  review  department 
in  a  family  periodical  is  that  it  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  helping  the  paper's 
readers,  not  simply  to  exploit  the  ideas  of  the 
reviewers.    Such  a  page  " 

"Excuse  me,"  the  Around-the-Shop  Man 
broke  in,  "I  have  the  answer.    The  Con  " 

"There's  where  you  were  too  quick  on  the 
trigger,"  continued  Mr.  Fourthly,  who  used  to 
preach  in  a  western  mining  camp.  "I  myself 
have  the  answer.  I  was  in  the  leading  book 
store  of  a  good-sized  city  conversing  with  the 
manager — a  personal  friend — when  a  man  came 


in  and  handed  him  a  page  taken  from  The 
Continent.  I  observed  that  it  bore  a  half  dozen 
check  marks,  and  inquired  what  they  meant. 

"  'Why,'  said  the  manager,  'we  have  several 
customers  who  simply  check  up  on  the  book 
page  of  The  Continent  the  books  they  desire 
and  we  ship  them  with  the  bill.' 

"There's  the  sort  of  book  page  that  really 
counts,  because  it's  prepared  by  men  and  women 
of  special  ability."  (The  literary  editor  blushed 
for  all  fifteen  of  her  staff.)  "You  are  rendering 
us  a  great  service  

"And,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  consider  the 
still  greater  service  rendered  by  ad  " 

We  fled,  for  when  the  advertising  man  takes 
the  floor  we  always  let  him  have  it. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


lyJldt  a  Preacher  ij  the  Time^orn  Tower 
fa^ins  jTeaiJermorjj  w/tJi  lij  Iron  Tortfue. 


BLYMYER  BELLS 

ARE  NOW  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
Great  improvements  hsve  been  made  since  the  days  of 
the  old  Mission  bells,  although  some  founders  persist  in 
retaining  old  ideas  and  customs. 

The  special    composition    and  design  we  employ  pro- 
duce bells  superior  in  all  respects  and  enable  us  to  sell 
at  prices  which  will  save  your  church  a  lot  of  money. 
WRITE  NOW  for  c3talogue  and  prices.     TERMS  are  liberal  and  fully  protect  youi 


TheGncinnati  Bell  Fbundr/G. 

Gnclnnah.Oliio, 


Pastors  S  BuildingCommittees 


Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B' 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  i>eating,  ^ 
Ctvesvaluable suggestions  on  designs,  fin-^  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements,  m 
Pews,  Pulpit  Parnidire.  S.  S.  Seatiat  ! 

American  Seating  Company  | 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue        CHICAGO  I 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

■«M  e(  a>|<    I  ^1  HQ    W|-|  CorrMtoa4«» 

Rchnatu.      31  •  lAJVJlO,  PflvJ.  Solicited 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Mad«  odIt  of  b«at  uleoted  Copper  and  Eaat 
India  Tin.  Well  known  (or  their  full  rioh 
itone  and  darability.  Write  for  oataloa:ne. 
■.  W.  TASDCZEK  CO.  Prep'r  Bnek*;*  B«ll  ronadry 
(■•tafe.  Vmu         K,  »ta«»4  t«„  CUICUIHATI,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

A  N.Y. 
owAY.r 

L- 


TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
177  BROADWAY.N  Y. CITY. 


MENEELY  &  CO, 


The  Old  Reliable  ICHURCH, 
Meneely  Foundry.  CHIME, 

Establlslied  ISCHOOL 
.Kiaity  '00  yeah  ago  |&  OTHER 


BELLS 


iB  BELLS. 

A>k  (or  Catalofoe  and  Special  DonatioD  Plan  No.  28 

EaTABLiaMBD  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 
lUtvmabU  aampUa  mailed  U>  pro»pecttv€  pureha»er9. 

THE  BIGLOW  *;  MATH  CO.,  H^w  York  or  Chicar^ 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co. , Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place, Nortliville,Mich. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  1  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer, 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co*»  J>etrolt»  M^lch- 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  AKT8  AND  CKA.PTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEV    SCHOOL    FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICMIOAN.  , 


The  work  for  foreign  races  hem% 
lone  by  Dubuque  College  and  Sem 
inary  is  a  work  in  which  the  whok 
Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned. 

If  you  think  it  is  worth  while  co 
send  thoroughly  trained  ministers  ot 
their  own  race  to  preach  to  and  to 
serve  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  other 
foreign  races  of  America,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  help. 

We  have  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
the  candidates;  it  rests  with  you,  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  to  say  whether 
these  young  men  shall  go  or  stay. 

Ont  school  provides  thoroiuh  coUcec  training 
and  theological  preparation.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  the  men  who  are  already  on  the  field 
and  those  who  are  preparing.  We  need  scholar- 
ships and  endowment,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
Presbyterian  know  of  our  work.  Address  C. 
M.  Sseffens.  D.D..  Preaideat.  Dobsque.  Iowa. 


WASHINGTON  y^zX^^Ji"^^: 

No  llQuora.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washinpton,  D  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.    "COr.K'8."  «01  C  St..  W.  W. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Usa,  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  NIOl 


GOOD  SUBSCRIPTION  MAN  WANTED 
to  travel  In  Eastern  States.  Ad- 
dress with  references  The  Continent, 
156  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Hints  Basone 


CHURCH  authorities  will  be  interested  in  the  wide  and 
attractive  variety  of  silver  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  that 
we  offer.  Collection  Plates,  Communion  Sets,  Alms  Basons, 
Chalices,  Crucifixes,  Vases,  etc. ,  are  shown  in  many  styles  in  our 
Special  Communion  Ware  Catalogue.  Communion  Sets  may  be 
had  with  individual  cups  as  well  as  thoseof  the  conventional  type. 
Quality  and  design  are  of  exceptional  merit.  For  sale  by  lead- 
ing dealers.   Send  for  "Special  Catalogue  X-8o  ." 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 


New 

Linen  Catalogue 

£^ree  out  Request 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  is 
ready  for  distribution. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

It  not  only  includes  the 
newest  styles  and  models  in 
Housekeeping  Linens  of  every 
kind,  but  illustrates  a  very  large 
variety  of  the  latest  designs  in 
Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs, 
for  which  "The  Linen  Store" 
has  long  been  famous. 

Besides  these,  it  shows  the  newest 
Fall  and  Winter  models  in  French  and 
Domestic  Lingerie  and  Corsets, 
Infants' and  Children's  Wear,  Ladies' 
Hosiery,  Neckwear  and  Outer  Gar- 
ments. 

Every  woman  who  loves  Fine  Linen 
should  send  for  a  copy. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

JamesMcCutcheon  &  Co. 

"The  Linen  Store' 
Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  St. ,  N.  Y. 
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BsuEs  The  World  of  Religious  Thought  e'^L. 

MARSHALL  P.  'FALLING,  Ph.D. 

JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

M^.  L.  WAFKINSON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "  Extempore  Praijer"  and  "Inter-Communion  with  God" 

The  Science  of  Spiritual  Life 

An  Application  of  Scientific  Method  in  the  Explo- 
ration of  Spiritual  Fxperience. 

A  mediatory  work  of  real  value,  combining  a8  It  does  the  In- 
sight of  a  spiritually  minded  man  with  the  keen  perception  of  one 
who  fully  recognizes  what  science  has  done  and  is  doing  today. 

Net?1.50. 

/0/LN  DOUGLAS  ADAM,  D.D. 

Religion  and  the  Growing  Mind 

In  clear,  brief,  logical,  sane  manner  Dr.  Adam  describes  man's 
physical  nature  and  methods  of  its  development  iu  terms  of 
moderu  psychology.                                                    Net  75c. 

IF.  If.  P.  FAUNCE.  D.D. 

The  Eternal  Christ 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Vision  and 
Service. 

The  sanity,  reverence  and  exquisite 
literary  finish  of  these  essays  will  cap- 
ture the  affection  of  every  discerning 
reader.   Mr.  Newton  handles  his  sub- 
ject as  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Inner  things  of  humanity.      Net  81.00. 

HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Ph  T). 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago 

The  Call  of  the  Christ 

A  Study  of  the  Challenge  of 
Jesus  to  the  Present  Century. 

"As  a  vital,  living,  convincing  por- 
trayal of  Christ  it  Is  a  delight  and  an 
inspiration."- /{ecord-iferald. 

Net  81.00. 

OEORGE  CLARKE  PECK, 
D.  D. 

The  Method  of  the  Master 

A  Study  of  the  Clinics  of  Jesus. 
Introduction    by    S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  D.  D. 

"Dr.  Peck  is  equally  direct,  equally 
forcible,  equally  common  sense  in  his 
treatment  of  all  questions.  This  Is  the 
best  dollar's  worth  of   talk  on  the 
whole  range  of  present  day  subjects 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time."— .v.  F. 
Mail.                                  Net  81.00. 

Life's  Unexpected  Issues 

and  Other  Papers  on  Character  and  Conduct. 

"A  book  of  seventeen  addresses  on  character  and  conduct,  all 
of  which  are  fresh  and  fine  in  thought,  style  and  spirit.  The  table 
of  contents  Is  most  inviting  and  each  topic  is  taught  and  inter- 
preted in  a  simple,  helpful  way." — JteiigioMs  TeUecoi>e.   Netsl  OO. 

ROBERT  F.  HORFON,  D.D. 

How  the  Cross  Saves 

"Will  bring  help  and  light  to  minds  perplexed  and  darkened 
by  doubt.    It  Is  a  clear  statement  of  the  central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.  Logically  and  biblically  Dr.  Horton  calls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  atonement  Is  of  God;  that  men  need  It;  and  that 
man-made  atonements  which  minimize  sin  will  not  do." — Ad- 
vance.                                                                      Net  50c' 

Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine  Series 

What  Does  Christianity  Mean? 

The  Cole  Lectures  for  1912. 

I)r.  Faunce.  President  of  Brown  University,  has  chosen  an 
unusually  attractive  theme  which  is  discussed  in  this  series  of 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects:   1.  The  Essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith.   2.  The  Meaning  of  God.   3.  The  Basis  of  Character. 
4.  The  Principle  of  Fellowship.   5.  The  Aim  of  Education.  6. 
The  Goal  of  Our  Effort.                                            Net  81.25. 

RICHARD  ROB  EPFS. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  each  net  Jl.OO 
PRINCIPAL  W.  F.  A  DENY,  D.D 

The  Christian  Conception  of  God 

A  vitalizing,  tonic  treatise  of  a  fundamental  theme.  The 
British  Congregatimialist  says  "This  remarkable  book  will  have 
a  place  of  its  own  side  by  side  with  Prof.  Newton  Clarke's  more 
elaborate  work." 

/.  MONRO  GIBSON,  D.D. 

The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy 

Scriptures       IFitk  Introdiutwn  *y  Princifal  Forsyth 

"Its  facts  have  been  verified  in  the  writer's  own  experience 
and  they  are  set  down  in  the  precise  order  that  they  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  desires  to  live  well  and  die 
well." — Hxvository  Times. 

GEORGE  HANSON,  D.D. 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Life 

A  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.   It  is  a 
work  that  will  not  only  meet  the  demands  of  the  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  but  minister  to  those  who  have  no  questionings. 

The  Renascence  of  Faith 

With  an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross. 

"A  fresh  and  strilcing  contribution  to  current  religious  discus- 
sion.   It  is  the  average  man— the  man  in  the  street— who  is  at 
once  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roberts'  study.    He  has  a  well-grounded 
optimism  and  a  buoyant  faith  which  will  be  found  contagious."— 
lAfing  Age.                                                                  Net  Si. 50. 

JAMES  W.  LEE.         The  Faith  of  Coming  Man. 

The  Religion  of  Science 

"Dr.  Blmey.  Dean  of  the  Theological  School  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity:   "It  is  the  finest  apologetic  for  the  modern  mood  of 
thought  concerning  the  things  Christian  that  I  have  seen.' "— 
fJhristiojn  AdKocatt.                                                      Net  Si. 50. 
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The  Double  Secret  of  Jesus 


FEVERISHLY  ANXIOUS  TO  DO  EVERYTHING  AT  ONCE. 

TOO  DISHEARTENED  TO  PUSH  ANYTHING  AT  ALL. 

How  many  earnest  Christian  workers  vibrate  between  these  two 
extremes.  One  day  nervous  with  overwork  and  the  next  paralyzed 
with  discouragement,  they  never  quite  hit  on  the  poise  of  steady 
efficiency— midway  between  excited  bustle  and  hopeless  "blues." 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow — how 
can  one  with  a  conscience  rest  a  minute  from  working  his  heart 
out  to  cure  things  or  ever  cease  to  blame  himself  for  being  able  to 
accomplish  so  little? 

Yet  with  all  the  effort  there  is  hardly  anything  tangible  ac- 
complished; the  old  evils  still  flourish — what's  the  use  after  all 
of  doing  anything? 

So  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  many  souls  swing  in  per- 
petual uneasiness.  The  ceaseless  contradiction  of  so  much  to  do 
and  so  much  doing,  yet  so  little  done,  wears  on  them  like  the 
continual  grin  of  a  hideous  jest. 

But  there  was  One  who  passed  through  this  world  between  the 
very  jaws  of  this  dilemma  and  swerved  neither  to  right  nor 
left  for  it. 

Jesus  Christ  was  always  earnest,  yet  never  fevered.  Always  busy, 
he  was  ever  as  far  from  nervousness  as  from  despair.  He  did 
what  he  could  without  blaming  himself  for  what  he  could  not  do. 

What  was  his  secret?    Is  it  open  for  his  servants  also? 

Without  doubt.  The  watchword  of  his  wonderful  poise  is  very 
plainly  written  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  well  toward  the  end  of  the 
long  twelfth  chapter: 

"/  came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth;  and  what  do  I  desire  if  it  is 
already  kindled?  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  he  baptised  with;  and 
hozv  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!" 

There  is  the  secret,  told  under  two  figures  of  speech — fire  and 
baptism. 

•i* 

First  of  all,  the  Master's  defense  against  fretting  when  tasks 
inultiply  beyond  all  ability  to  handle  them.    This  is  it : 

"/  came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth;  and  ivhat  do  I  desire  if  it  is 
already  kindled  f" 

Even  the  omnipotent  Jesus  did  not  expect  the  world  suddenly 
made  over  into  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  heaven.  Even  he  did 
not  look  to  see  all  wickedness  and  suffering  wiped  out  in  a  stroke. 

It  was  enough  to  content  him  if  he  could  see  that  a  beginning 
had  been  made  of  all  the  good  things  he  trusted  to  come  to  pass 
eventually  in  God's  providence. 

Jesus  could  not  reach  with  his  healing  touch  and  word  all  the 
sick  people  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  and  Judea ;  he  had  to  leave  many 
uncured.  He  did  not  abolish  the  hypocrisy  he  lamented  nor  stop  the 
oppressions  that  aroused  his  anger.  He  drew  to  himself  only  a  few 
hundreds  of  believers  in  his  gospel. 

Yet  he  never  worked  himself  into  any  fever  over  this  unaccom- 
plished good.  He  kept  on  serenely,  doing  just  what  he  could  and 
leaving  the  rest.   How  was  it? 

Simply  the  Master  trusted  God.  He  trusted'  the  inherent  force 
of  the  gospel  of  God's  grace.  Not  all  could  be  done  in  his  brief 
lifetime,  but  all  would  be  done  in  the  fullness  of  God's  long  eras. 


If  only  the  fire  of  truth  and  righteousness  was  kindled  in  the 
world,  the  Lord  Christ  knew  it  would  burn — burn  up  into  a  world- 
wide conflagration. 

And  that  contented  him.  Just  to  see  the  fire  alight  in  the  hearts 
of  a  very  few  disciples  was  enough  to  save  him  from  fears 
or  regrets. 

•i- 

But  if  he  was  so  sure  of  the  future  and  so  satisfied  to  see  but 
the  smallest  fraction  of  his  purpose  come  to  pass  in  the  span  of 
his  life  on  earth,  what  kept  him  keyed  up  to  full  eagerness  in 
his  own  mission? 

When  one  feels  that  his  utmost  efforts  are  destined  to  accom- 
plish but  little  of  what  his  heart  desires,  yet  believes  that  the  work 
will  eventually  be  done  in  any  case  regardless  of  his  endeavors, 
the  human  nature  of  it  is  to  ease  up. 

How  then  did  Jesus,  "made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  get  above 
this  dead  weight  of  human  disposition?  What  kept  him  from  drop- 
ping down  to  rest  idle  on  his  perfect  trust? 

The  other  part  of  his  twofold  word  reveals  the  safeguard : 

"/  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  hozv  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished!" 

It  was  the  Master's  sense  of  the  particular  thing  which  was  his 
to  do  and  which  only  he  could  do,  that  forbade  him  ever  to  relax, 
when  either  small  results  baffled  him  or  great  faith  soothed  him. 

The  work  the  Father  had  appointed  individually  to  him — day 
and  night  he  was  conscious  of  that  as  a  compelling  duty.  It  lay 
as  a  daily  burden  on  his  shoulders.  The  muscles  of  soul  and  body 
were  ever  strained  to  it — not  the  vast  mass  of  all  the  good  which 
the  world  needed,  but  the  definite,  allotted  measure  of  good  which 
the  Father  sent  him  to  do. 

And  there  was  no  release  from  that  bond  of  his  own  duty  except 
to  get  it  done — he  was  "straitened  till  it  be  accomplished." 

'^ 

These  two  defenses  from  despair  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
laxity  on  the  other  belong  to  religion  such  as  Jesus  makes  possible 
to  all  men. 

God  has  a  definite  work  for  each  of  us.  "Every  man's  life  is  a 
plan  of  God."  There  is  something  assigned  to  each  for  which  the 
Creator  binds  on  each  an  individual  responsibility. 

"Here  is  my  work,"  the  individual  Christian  must  say;  "I  dare 
not  slight  it.  No  difficulty  or  dismay,  indolence  or  idle  optimism, 
can  excuse  slackness  in  it.  I  am  tied  up  tight  fast  to  this  my  own 
task  until  it  is  done.    'I  am  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.'  " 

Yet  while  we  work  we  need  not  worry.  The  thing  done  by  our 
best  endeavors  must  seem  insignificant  compared  with  the  vast  deal 
to  be  done.  But  if  it  is  as  much  as  God  has  asked  of  us,  it  is 
enough.    The  rest  may  be  left  with  him. 

It  may  be  the  tiniest  of  flames  that  we  have  kindled,  but  God 
can  make  it  burn  to  a  mighty  fire.  It  is  his  part  to  care  for 
and  achieve  the  whole  result — not  ours. 

Only  to  see  a  little  bit  of  the  great  consummation  already  begun 
— that  suffices,  if  only  one  has  the  Master's  faith. 

So  to  live  and  labor,  unresting  and  yet  unhasting,  is  to  learn  the 
poise  made  in  the  Master's  soul  by  his  vision  of  the  Father's  pur- 
pose in  him  and  the  Father's  power  in  the  sure  and  ordered  universe. 
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Ulster  Men  Pledged  Against  Home  Rule 

Shops  and  industrial  works  were  closed  and  work  was  practically 
suspended  in  Ulster  last  Saturday,  and  the  Protestant  population 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  marched  to  Ulster  hall  and  to 
churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  province  to  sign  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  against  home  rule.  The  men  pledged  them- 
selves "to  use  all  the  means  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  defeat 
the  present  conspiracy  to  set  up  home  rule  in  Ireland."  Women 
signed  a  declaration  associating  themselves  with  the  men  of  Ulster 
in  "uncompromising  opposition."  This  language  is  broad  and  strong 
and  leaves  small  room  for  quibbling  or  mental  reservations.  Will 
it  mean  armed  resistance?    Time  alone  will  show. 

Proceedings  at  the  principal  meeting  place  had  all  the  serious- 
ness and  impressiveness  of  a  religious  service  of  highest  import, 
accompanied,  also,  by  more  than  a  hint  of  militarism,  but  the  cere- 
monies, though  dignified  and  deliberate,  were  attended  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  Rev.  W.  McLean,  formerly  Presbyterian  mod- 
erator, preached  the  sermon,  and  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational 
and  Anglican  ministers  participated  in  the  exercises.  The  lord 
mayor  of  Belfast  sat  at  the  side  of  the  preacher — a  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance when  it  is  understood  that  the  proceedings  as  a  whole 
were  a  plain  threat  of  defiance  to  the  present  government  of  the 
united  kingdom.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  recognized  anti-home- 
rule  champion,  was  the  first  man  to  sign  the  covenant,  followed 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  F.  E.  Smith  and 
other  leaders,  and  then  came  the  rank  and  file.  It  was  a  matter 
of  general  congratulation  that  Ulster  Day  passed  off  without  any 
serious  disorder,  although  sectarian  feeling  had  been  roused  to 
fever  heat  by  the  preceding  weeks  of  agitation.  The  covenant 
against  home  rule  was  also  signed  extensively  in  London  and 
other  cities  of  England.  A  congratulatory  address  was  presented 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson  from  English  Protestant  associations,  and  an 
anti-home-rule  demonstration  took  place  in  Liverpool  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  Edward  and  his  party.  The  secret  of  the  intense 
hostility  to  an  Irish  parliament  at  Dublin  is  bluntly  and  briefly  put 
in  the  assertion  that  "home  rule  is  Rome  rule."  Friends  of  home 
rule  declare  that  the  sentiment  is  being  used  politically  to  incite 
opposition  to  the  present  Asquith  government  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  its  overthrow.  ,  , 

Last  Weeks  of  the  Political  Campaign 

President  Taft  and  Governor  Wilson  met  and  exchanged  cour- 
tesies in  a  Boston  hotel  last  week,  but  according  to  reports  the  con- 
versation dealt  only  with  pleasantries  and  commonplaces.  The 
President  visited  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  attending  and  address- 
ing the  banquet  of  the  international  chamber  of  commerce,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  was  campaigning. 

In  a  speech  at  New  Haven  the  Democratic  candidate  announced 
that  he  favored  certain  much  discussed  reform  policies — namely,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  direct  primary,  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  senators  and  a  limited  recall  of  elective  officials. 
Over  a  year  ago  Governor  Wilson  described  himself  as  "a  con- 
servative on  the  move."  The  essential  difference  which  is  develop- 
ing between  the  Wilson  position  and  that  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
that  the  latter  believes  in  a  very  considerable  and  indefinite  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  and  functions  of  government,  while  Mr.  Wilson 
believes  in  the  limitation  of  governmental  activities.  He  seeks  "to 
preserve  the  essentials"  of  our  present  institutions.  Taft  and  Sher- 
man, according  to  some  of  their  friendly  critics,  stand  in  the  main 
for  "things  as  they  are,"  the  idea  being  that  the  nation  is  on  the 
right  track  and  had  better  so  continue.  Mr.  Taft,  however,  made 
a  qualified  pledge  of  tariff  revision  in  a  New  York  interview. 

The  President,  in  a  brief  address  to  commercial  executives  at 
Washington,  attempted  to  diagnose  what  he  regards  as  an  ill  of 
the  American  body  politic.  Without  naming  any  names,  nor  point- 
ing his  finger  at  any  man  who  ever  occupied  the  presidential  chair, 
he  said:  "One  of  the  troubles  with  us,  inherent  in  the  character  of 
our  government,  is  that  congress  and  public  men  are  prone  to  deal 
with  those  things  which  attract  men  most  easily  and  favorably — 
in  short,  to  headline  the  attention  of  the  general  public." 

Governor  Wilson  won  a  substantial  victory  in  his  own  state  in 
the  defeat  of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  at  the  party  primaries  by  about  20.000 
votes.  Ex-Senator  Smith's  political  record  has  not  been  particularly 
creditable,  although  he  originally  supported  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
governorship  which  proved  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Wilson 


presidential  candidacy.  Citizens  of  New  Jersey  look  upon  Smith  as 
a  reactionary  type  of  boss,  without  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of 
his  quondam  protege,  and  it  is  to  the  latter's  credit  that  he  refused 
to  accept  Smith  as  his  sponsor.  Governor  Wilson  has  twice  opposed 
him  with  conspicuous  success. 

One  of  those  peculiar  angles  which  differentiate  the  campaign 
of  1912  from  any  other  in  the  nation's  history  is  shown  by  the  sit- 
uation in  Wisconsin.  There  Senator  LaFollette,  the  grandparent  of 
the  Progressive  movement,  who  fought  President  Taft  and  most 
of  the  latter's  policies  with  all  possible  vigor,  has  bitterly  repudiated 
Roosevelt  and  now  announces  that  on  October  5  he  will  begin  the 
publication  of  the  Progressive  candidate's  political  record — in  an 
endeavor  to  learn  whether  the  former  president  "has  left  a  straight 
or  a  crooked  trail."  LaFollette  will  not  support  Democrats,  and  in 
the  issue  of  his  Weekly  containing  the  foregoing  announcement  he 
comes  out  flatfooted  for  Governor  McGovern,  the  regular  Republi- 
can candidate  for  reelection.  McGovern,  who  was  once  a  willing 
follower  of  the  senator,  on  the  same  day  publicly  declared  that  he 
would  support  Roosevelt  for  the  presidency — a  contradictory  situa- 
tion from  which  the  Democrats  hope  to  profit.  The  latter,  judging 
by  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  prophecies,  are  exceedingly  optimistic. 

Campaign  Fund  Investigation  Resumed 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  after  his  invasion  of  the  "solid  South,"  will 
have  a  chance  to  tell  the  senate  committee  investigating  campaign 
expenditures  all  about  money  received  and  spent  in  his  political 
battles,  notably  the  campaign  of  1904.  The  schedule  of  witnesses 
announced  by  Chairman  Clapp  calls  for  Colonel  Roosevelt's  ap- 
pearance on  Friday,  the  4th,  following  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Senator 
Dixon  of  Montana,  William  Flinn  of  Pittsburg,  Ormsby  McHarg, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  preconvention  campaign;  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  who  was  asked  to  produce  the  books  of  his 
late  father,  the  treasurer  of  the  national  Republican  committee, 
and  persons  associated  with  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  already  gone  into  the  stories  and  charges  at  great 
length  in  a  letter  of  18,000  words  to  Senator  Clapp,  in  which  he 
stated  emphatically  that  contributions  from  the  Standard  Oil  and 
similar  sources  had  not  been  solicited  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  if  received  were  accepted  against  his  instructions. 

Some  highly  interesting  state  secrets  are  being  laid  bare  by  this 
committee  and  other  agencies.  The  American  people  are  being  in- 
formed and  instructed  as  never  before  concerning  political  ways 
and  means  and  tricks  and  schemes.  It  is  probable  such  under- 
ground partnerships  as  may  have  existed  between  big  business  and 
crooked  politics  for  private  profit  and  public  exploitation  will  not 
be  as  strong  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

New  Remedies  for  High  Cost  of  Living 

During  the  past  week  two  suggestions  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living  have  been  made  by  eminent  men  of  the  country  which  will 
probably  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  in  speaking  before  the  international 
congress  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  session  at  Boston  pro- 
posed that  seigniorage  should  be  reestablished  by  the  government. 
He  would  have  the  government  charge  for  minting  gold  and  this 
charge  would  fluctuate  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  an  index  figure  of 
food  products  determined  by  the  government.  The  other  remedy 
which  has  been  widely  advertised  is  that  presented  by  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  in  a  popular  magazine,  suggesting  that  the  gambling  fea- 
tures of  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  country  be  eliminated  and  the 
exchanges  abolished  unless  they  can  adjust  their  activities  to  em- 
brace only  a  legitimate  market  for  men  seeking  to  buy  and  sell. 

Mr.  Lawson  seems  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  but  while  all 
but  the  gamblers  are  ready  to  admit  the  illicit  features  of  Wall 
street  should  be  eliminated,  not  everyone  is  ready  at  once  to  ad- 
mit this  is  the  secret  of  high  prices.  Professor  Fisher  explained 
to  the  business  men  of  the  world  that  his  plan  would  render  more 
stable  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ultimate  dollar,  which  would  be 
of  fixed  value  but  variable  weight,  instead  of  fixed  weight  and 
variable  value  as  at  present.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  amount  of 
seigniorage  entirely  automatic,  the  mints  increasing  the  toll  for 
minting  in  direct  ratio  to  the  movement  of  the  index  number  which 
would  be  compiled  by  government  officials. 

Another  rather  startling  suggestion  from  the  same  congress  of 
chambers  of  commerce  affects  the  calendar  of  the  world.  The 
address  of  the  president,  M.  Cannon-LeGrand  of  Belgium,  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  having  months  of  equal  length,  with  the  holi- 
days coming  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  each  year.  There  are 
many  arguments  from  a  business  standpoint  for  such  a  scheme. 
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The  tentative  plan  is  to  make  the  present  January  i  a  day  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  year.  New  Year's  Day  as  we  now  know  it 
would  be  the  day  before  January  i,  but  there  would  be  twenty-four 
hours  from  December  31  to  January  i.  Then  the  year  can  be  divided 
into  four  equal  periods  of  ninety-one  days  each,  the  last  month  of 
each  quarter  to  have  thirty-one  days.  The  establishment  of  a  fixed 
date  for  Easter  is  also  contemplated. 

Michigan  Governor  on  Prison  Management 

Nationwide  attention  was  attracted  by  the  recent  mutiny  and 
rioting  at  Jackson  penitentiary,  mentioned  in  these  columns  three 
weeks  ago,  and  the  whole  subject  of  prison  management  and  allied 
questions  of  penology  are  being  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cent troubles  in  Michigan.  The  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  Chase 
S.  Osborn,  who,  aside  from  his  office,  is  a  man  of  personal  stand- 
ing and  religious  belief.  His  reply  gives  assurance  that  kindness 
and  mercy  and  sympathy  will  eventually  dominate  at  Jackson.  His 
letter  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"You  are  right  in  assuming  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  witli  the 
conditions  that  have  given  rise  to  the  situation  at  Jackson  prison. 
I  believe  in  kindness  and  sympathy  and  mercy,  and  especially  in 
justice  to  the  inmates  of  prisons.  I  believe,  however,  that  first  there 
must  be  order  and  obedience  to  authority. 

"These  convicts  are  the  Dead  sea  fruit  of  the  imperfect  tree  of 
our  social  system.  They  are  diseased  men  in  their  degeneracy. 
They  have  never  obeyed  the  law  of  family  or  the  law  of  man,  and 
find  themselves  in  prison.  No  discipline  can  be  had  without  obedi- 
ence first,  and  after  obedience  should  come  as  much  kindness  and 
mercy  as  will  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  spark  of  humanity  in  every  man  and  woman 
no  matter  how  lowly,  and  almost  always  if  the  right  steps  are  taken 
the  spark  can  be  fanned  into  quite  a  flame  to  inspire  them  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  better  way.  We  have  been  trying  to  cure  conditions 
that  are  the  outgrowth  of  maladministration  for  fifteen  years.  In 
the  end  we  will  cure  it,  and  in  the  end  kindness  and  mercy  and 
sympathy  will  be  the  dominant  atmosphere  at  Jackson  prison." 

Physicians  Exchange  Valuable  Ideas 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  are  the  most  important  results  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  held  at  Wash- 
ington last  week.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  sixty  years  of  the 
organization  that  the  meeting  has  been  held  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  discussions  of  practical  interest  to  every  American  con- 
cerned infantile  paralysis.  Professor  M.  J.  Rosenau  of  Harvard 
University  told  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  this  disease  and 
said  he  would  start  a  campaign  against  flies  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
fronted with  an  epidemic  of  this  dangerous  malady.  His  experi- 
ments showed  the  stable  fly,  or  rain  fly,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
transmits  this  disease,  and  monkeys  under  observation  were 
definitely  infected  this  way.  That  sneezing  in  early  stages  of 
measles  spreads  the  disease  was  the  conclusion  of  Doctors  Gold- 
berger  and  Anderson.  That  one  baby  dies  every  second  some- 
where in  the  world  was  the  startling  statement  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Davis  of  Boston.  He  said  in  the  United  States  1,000  infants  die 
every  day,  but  60  per  cent  of  these  deaths  could  be  prevented 
if  all  babies  were  breast  fed.  That  the  insane  are  multiplied  by  lack 
of  mental  tests  for  immigrants  was  brought  out  in  the  congress. 
An  investigator,  Bleeker  Van  Wagenen  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
declared  10  per  cent  of  the  population  is  defective  in.  some  way. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  blamed  the 
indifference  of  the  church  for  the  prevalence  of  the  social  evil. 

Dr.  Edward  Bunnell  Phelps  gave  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  deaths  of  adults  in  the  United  States  caused  by  alcohol, 
placing  the  total  at  66,000,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  persons  of 
all  ages  in  a  year's  time.  Of  these  victims  of  alcohol  Dr.  Phelps 
said  one-fifth  are  women. 

For  Lakes  to  Gulf  Deep  Waterway 

An  important  convention  of  deep  waterway  advocates  was  held 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  last  week  and  the  long  discussed  project 
for  a  lakes  to  gulf  ship  channel,  with  a  miViimum  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  received  fresh  impetus.  In  a  presidential  campaign  year  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  any  public  question  free  from  partisan  politics,  but 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  plays  a  vital  part  in  any  working  out 
of  the  problem,  waterways  have  been  "in  politics"  permanently. 
Even  the  discredited  William  Lorimer  plausibly  contended  that  the 
effort  to  oust  him  from  his  purchased  senate  seat  was  in  part  due 


to  his  attitude  toward  the  $20,000,000  bond  issue  authorized — but 
not  yet  used — by  the  people  of  the  state  for  waterway  extension. 
The  delay  in  beginning  construction  has  aided  private  users  of 
waterway  rights  to  intrench  themselves.  And  now  the  waterway 
experts  urge  that  unless  the  Illinois  and  federal  governments  move 
speedily  the  great  lakes  region  will  not  be  in  position  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opening  of  Panama  canal,  promised  within  a  year. 

President  Kavanaugh  of  the  Lakes  to  Gulf  Deep  Waterway  As- 
sociation presented  argument  at  Little  Rock  to  the  effect  that  justice 
to  the  Central  West  requires  the  creation  of  a  navigable  channel 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  in  order  to  obtain  water  regulation  of 
freight  rates,  which  in  turn  would  affect  the  prices  of  materials  and 
the  cost  of  living. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a  nonpolitical  address  to  the  convention. 
He  definitely  outlined  a  project  for  the  improvement  of  inland 
waterways  by  the  national  government,  through  a  commission,  taking 
up  the  deepening  of  channels,  construction  of  levees,  establishment 
of  reservoirs  at  headwaters  and  kindred  enterprises.  The  tremen- 
dous plant  now  engaged  in  completing  the  Panama  canal,  together 
with  its  staff  organization,  should  be  utilized.  He  declared  in  favor 
of  government  control  of  water  front  terminals  to  prevent  railroad 
monopoly.  Speaking  later  at  Memphis  to  an  interstate  levee  conven- 
tion the  ex-President  asserted  that  the  proper  control  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  basin  was  a  national  and  not  a  state 
problem,    as    part   of    a    comprehensive    program    of  waterway 


A  Fresh  Strike  in  the  Lawrence  Mills 

What  promises  to  be  a  situation  fraught  with  grave  conse- 
quence and  necessitating  delicate  handling  has  again  developed  at 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  A  strike  of  a  large  number  of  woolen 
mill  hands  began  several  days  ago,  just  before  the  date  set  for  trial 
of  the  three  leaders  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  held 
without  bail  on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  death  of  a 
woman  shot  during  a  strike  riot  last  January.  A  strike  of  large  pro- 
portions has  been  advocated  by  some  leaders  of  the  "I.  W.  W.," 
although  the  prisoners  themselves  issued  a  signed  statement  to  the 
contrary.  The  operatives  in  large  numbers  quit  without  warning  and 
evidently  in  large  measure  without  immediate  premeditation.  Work- 
men ran  through  the  mills  shouting  to  their  fellows  to  stop  work. 
Although  the  workers  were  granted  increases  in  their  small  wage 
last  winter  after  the  prolonged  struggle,  the  imprisonment  of  Ettor 
and  Giovannitti,  two  of  their  leaders,  has  caused  a  smoldering 
distrust  of  the  authorities  and  dissatisfaction  with  their  work. 


Religious  World 


Stroke  of  Japanese  Injustice  Falls  Heavy 

The  widely  entertained  hope  that  the  123  Korean  prisoners  tried 
at  Seoul  for  conspiracy  against  Governor  General  Terauchi  would 
be  granted  amnesty  by  the  new  emperor  of  Japan  has  been  disap- 
pointed. So  likewise  has  the  other  confidence  that  the  new  judges 
appointed  by  Japan  to  conduct  the  second  trial  of  the  defendants 
would  have  the  courage  to  do  them  justice  even  if  the  emperor 
failed  them.  The  verdict  of  the  second  bench  of  judges  has  been 
entered  on  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hurried  four  days'  trial  which 
they  conducted  in  August,  and  it  is  a  verdict  that  condemns  106 
out  of  123  prisoners  against  none  of  whom  was  independently 
proved  the  slightest  circumstance  indicative  of  guilt. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  is  probably  regarded  as  lenient  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Terauchi  administration,  which  began  the 
first  trial  with  an  apparent  determination  to  bring  to  the  gallows 
Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho  and  others  of  the  more  prominent  prisoners. 
In  the  present  outcome  Baron  Yun  and  five  others  receive  sentences 
of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  Eighteen  others  were  condemned  for 
seven  years,  forty  for  six  years  and  forty-two  for  five  years  All 
the  accused  Christian  leaders  were  convicted.  Seventeen  persons 
were  acquitted ;  fourteen  of  the  latter  were  students  in  the  Presby- 
terian mission  academy  conducted  by  George  S.  McCune  at  Syen 
Chun.  The  judgment  of  the  court  made  no  allusion  to  the  torture 
of  prisoners,  nor  did  it  refer  to  the  missionaries. 

Mr.  Uzawa,  the  Japanese  lawyer  representing  the  defense,  told 
the  court  plainly  that  in  these  proceedings  not  the  Koreans  but  Japan 
was  on  trial.  By  the  verdict  Japan  loses.  The  people  of  Korea 
are  in  effect  officially  notified  that  they  cannot  expect  justice  from 
their  overlords,  for  all  Koreans  know  that  this  prosecution  was  the 
device  of  the  Japanese  administration  to  dispose  of  men  entirely  in- 
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nocent.  By  this  time  the  world  at  large  is  undoubtedly  persuaded 
of  the  same  state  of  facts,  for  the  allegations  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment in  Korea  were  so  utterly  without  even  an  appearance  of 
probability  that  independent  investigation  could  only  result  in 
fixing  the  actual  conspiracy  on  the  Japanese  as  against  the  Koreans 
rather  than  on  the  Koreans  as  against  the  Japanese.  Japan  has  conse- 
quently suffered  sadly  in  international  reputation,  not  because  any- 
body supposes  that  Tokyo  set  up  the  false  charges  against  these 
Korean  Christians  but  because  Tokyo  has  proved  unable  to  frustrate 
the  injustice  of  its  colonial  representatives. 

This  is  in  the  large  perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  whole  affair, 
but  it  must  not  overshadow  the  grief  of  the  native  Korean  Chris- 
tian church  whose  noblest  leaders  are  now  to  suffer  the  martyrdom 
of  undeserved  imprisonment.  Fellow  feeling  should  prompt  insistent 
prayer  for  these  persecuted  prisoners  throughout  every  Chris- 
tian land. 

Modernist  Punished  by  Exile 

What  Italians  describe  as  a  renewal  of  the  campaign  of  Pope 
Piux  X.  against  modernism  comes  out  in  the  sudden  and  startling 
stroke  of  an  order  banishing  Father  Giovanni  Semeria  of  Genoa 
from  Italy  to  Belgium.  Father  Semeria  is  famous  alike  as  a  his- 
torian, an  educator  and  a  preacher.  Indeed,  he  has  been  accounted 
to  be  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Italy.  As  president  of  the 
Barnabite  College  at  Genoa  he  has  for  years  been  the  chief  in- 
structor of  the  young  men  of  the  best  Genoese  families.  His  his- 
tories of  the  early  Christian  church  were  published  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Vatican  in  the  reign  of  Leo  XIII.  But  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  reactionary  pope.  Father  Semeria  has  been 
found  too  liberal. 

The  popularity  of  the  priest  in  his  own  city  protected  him,  how- 
ever, until  a  clear-cut  issue  was  raised  against  him  by  Monsignor 
Caron,  whom  the  pope  wished  to  appoint  archbishop  of  Genoa. 
Caron  stipulated  that  he  would  accept  the  ofifice  only  on  condition 
that  Semeria  was  sent  away  from  the  city,  and  the  pope's  drastic 
action  followed  tiiis  demand.  Genoa,  however,  is  in  an  uproar 
of  protest,  and  a  committee  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens 
petitioned  the  Italian  government  to  refuse  the  necessary  civil  sanc- 
tion to  Caron's  appointment.  At  last  advices  this  sanction  was  still 
being  withheld,  and  there  was  in  prospect  a  more  severe  clash 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  than  has  been  known  in 
recent  years. 

Editor  Made  Also  Board  Secretary 

The  College  Board,  from  its  headquarters  office  in  New  York, 
makes  the  highly  interesting  announcement  that  Dr.  James  E. 
Clarke,  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Advance  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, has  been  elected  associate  secretary  of  the  board  to  serve  in 
cooperation  with  the  distinguished  secretary.  Dr.  Robert  MacKenzie. 
To  allay  the  anxiety  which  readers  of  The  Advance  would  naturally 
feel  at  such  an  announcement,  it  is  added  that  the  arrangement 
effected  is  such  that  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  need  to  retire  from  his 
editorial  relation  to  The  Advance.  The  new  associate  secretary's 
field  of  labor  in  connection  with  the  board  will  be  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest,  and  he  will  therefore  continue  to  reside  in 
Nashville.  In  order  to  leave  him  freedom  for  board  duties,  a  man- 
aging editor  will  be  employed  in  connection  with  The  Advance,  but 
Dr.  Clarke  will  retain  the  chair  of  editor-in-chief,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  stamp  his  personality  upon  the  paper — a  satisfaction  not 
alone  to  the  constituency  of  that  journal  but  to  the  entire  body  of 
the  newspaper  fraternity  identified  with  Presbyterianism. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  a  member  of  the  educational  commission  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  prior  to  union,  and  ever  since 
the  union  has  been  a  member  of  the  College  Board.  It  was  this  close 
association  which  convinced  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  the  board  members 
of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  knowledge,  experience 
and  sound  judgment  to  take  a  guiding  part  in  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  church  through  the  territory  indicated.  Of  the  sixty- 
five  institutions  with  which  the  College  Board  cooperates  forty-one 
are  situated  in  the  West  and  South,  and  the  associate  office  at  Nash- 
ville is  expected  to  keep  the  board  in  closer  touch  than  ever  with 
these  constituent  schools. 

Christendom's  Only  Joint  Parliament 

The  greatest  of  all  federated  interchurch  organizations  in  Chris- 
tendom, what  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  world  parliament  of  Christianity — 
the  "continuation  committee"  appointed  by  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference  in  1910 — was  assembled  in  annual  session  last  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Monday  in  the  Mohonk  hotel  at  Lake  Mohonk,  amid 
the  CatskiH  mountains,  the  location  made  famous  by  Mr.  Smiley's 


peace  and  Indian  conferences.  The  committee  includes  thirty-five 
members — ten  from  North  America,  ten  from  Great  Britain,  ten 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  five  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  native  missionary  representatives  from  India  and  China. 
The  attendance  was  extraordinarily  complete  for  such  a  world- 
embracing  organization.  The  absentees  were  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Karl  Fries  of  Sweden,  Missionsdirektor  Joos.  Musta- 
kalHo  of  Holland,  the  bishop  of  Gippsland  in  Australia,  Dr.  Chatter- 
jee  of  India  and  Rev.  Ch'eng  Ching  Yi  of  China.  As  is  generally 
known,  John  R.  Mott,  the  great  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
leader,  is  the  committee  chairman,  and  the  secretary  is  J.  H.  Oldham 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  organizer  of  the  Edinburgh  conference. 

The  European  delegates  arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 26,  crossing  the  ocean  in  one  company  aboard  the  Olympic. 
The  whole  committee  returned  from  their  mountain  retreat  to  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evening  Alfred  H.  Marling,  elder 
in  Brick  Presbyterian  church  and  chairman  of  the  international  com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  entertained  the 
members  and  a  large  number  of  other  guests  at  dinner  in  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  5th  avenue  and  6oth  street.  All  the  sessions 
of  the  continuation  committee  were  of  an  executive  nature,  and 
public  knowledge  of  the  committee's  proceedings  is  to  be  obtained 
later  through  the  secretary's  official  abstract  of  the  minutes.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  the  review  of  the  mission  fields  of  the 
world  China  and  Korea  had  decided  precedence  in  the  committee's 
attention. 

Methodist  Stimulus  to  Benevolence 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  has  a  commission  on 
finance  which,  at  the  beginning  of  each  church  year,  is  to  meet  and 
decide  what  ought  to  be  raised  that  year  for  each  of  the  benevolent 
causes  of  the  denomination.  For  this  year  the  total  of  this  budget 
is  fixed  at  $3,975,000 — almost  $400,000  larger  than  the  budget  of  the 
year  previous.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  to  have  $1,800,- 
000,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  $1,560,000.  The  remainder  is 
divided  among  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  commission  has  also  set  afoot  a  Christian  stewardship  cam- 
paign which  is  intended  to  operate  in  behalf  of  all  the  benevolent 
interests  alike,  and  which  purposes,  as  does  the  similar  undertaking 
in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  to  set  in  operation  a  system 
by  which  every  member  of  the  whole  denomination  shall  be  solicited 
each  year  to  state  what  he  intends  to  give  that  year  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  of  the  church.  It  is  also  to  be  set  up 
in  this  campaign  as  a  measure  of  duty  for  each  local  congregation 
that  it  should  give  to  outside  causes  at  least  as  much  as  it  spends 
on  its  own  upkeep  and  operation.  All  of  the  denominational  boards 
are  working  in  heartily  with  this  scheme,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  S.  Earl  Taylor,  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  has  consented  to  become  the  executive  director  of  the 
campaign,  which  is  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  boards 
equally  with  his  own. 


A  Colored  Servant's  Tribute  to  Dr.  Holmes 

While  the  number  and  length  of  the  written  tributes  to  the  late 
Dr,  Holmes  makes  their  complete  publication  impossible,  we  reopen 
our  columns  for  one  which  we  believe  our  corresponding  editor 
would  probably  have  appreciated  above  all  others.  It  was  written 
by  the  colored  maid  in  Dr.  Holmes's  household  and  is  printed  with 
only  a  few  slight  changes  in  spelling  and  punctuation : 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES 

I  can  see  him  resting  in  the  heavenly  pastures  fair,  'neath  the 
tender  Shepherd's  care;  pausing  awhile  to  admire  the  beautiful 
mansions  that  God  has  fitted  for  him.  The  beautiful  white  hair  is 
crowned  with  one  of  God's  golden  crowns ;  the  frame  that  was  so 
tired  at  night  wears  a  lovely  pure  white  robe ;  the  hands  that  were 
never  idle  carry  a  palm  branch ;  the  mind  that  thought  so  much 
about  the  welfare  and  peace  of  others  is  at  rest;  the  lips  that  sung 
on  earth,  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  or  "Rock  of  Ages,"  now 
whisper  daily  "God  is  Love";  the  feet  that  entered  pulpits  time  after 
time  for  the  benefit  of  others  are  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
God's  eternal  gospel.  I  know  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 
of  Dr.  Holmes  "is  written  there  on  the  pages  so  fair  in  the  book  of 
God's  kingdom." 

I  know  God  met  him  when  he  entered  the  golden  gate,  and  said. 
"Peace  I  give  unto  thee,"  and  the  angels  are  whispering  peace,, 
sweet  peace,  all  day. 

I  must  stop  here,  though  if  I  should  express  al!  I  should  like, 
as  I  would  like  to,  I  would  never  get  through. 

Justine  C.'^rpenter. 
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Editorial 


My  Doctor's  Trouble 

[Reproduced  by  permlssoa  from  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  Aug.  31.  1912] 

HE  TOOK  THE  vacant  seat  by  my  side  in  the  trolley  car 
and  at  once  began  to  talk.    "You  felled  that  tree  in  great 
shape  last  Sunday  morning.    J  could  hear  the  strokes  of 
the  ax  and  see  the  cutter  swing  it.    It  went  down  with  a  crash 
exactly  as  I  heard  trees  fall  in  my  father's  woods  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

I  had  preached  on  the  preceding  Sunday  from  the  text  in  one  of 
the  psalms,  "A  man  was  esteemed  famous  according  as  he  had 
lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees."  The  doctor  had  been  caught 
by  a  somewhat  dramatic  description.  "Was  that  all  you  got  out  of 
that  sermon?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  yes.  But  that  was  as  good  as  any 
show  I  ever  saw,  and  was  enough  to  take  away.  I've  been  thinking 
of  that  fellow  all  the  week.  You  must  have  been  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing  sometime." 

"Yes,  I  was.  Many  times  I've  watched  my  Adirondack  guide 
felling  trees.  I'm  glad  I  pleased  you,  but  I  wish  instead  I  had 
stirred  you  to  ambition  for  active  Christian  service.  I'm  afraid 
that  sermon  was  a  failure." 

"By  no  means.  It  was  a  success.  A  man  who  can  fell  a  tree 
with  words  so  that  you  can  hear  the  ax  is  no  failure.  Keep  right 
on.    Do  more  things  like  that  and  I'll  come  every  Sunday." 

"You're  wrong,  doctor.  The  preacher  who  fails  to  rouse  his 
hearers  to  the  doing  of  helpful  spiritual  acts  fails  at  the  founda- 
tion.   I  failed  last  Sunday,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned." 

The  doctor's  next  remark  was  a  challenge.  "That's  the  way  with 
all  you  preachers.  You're  trying  to  do  the  impossible.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  sermons  are  only  Sunday  shows  or  entertainments,  and 
most  of  them  are  stupid  enough.  This  talk  of  high  spiritual  purpose 
is  nonsense.  You  are  a  man  of  excellent  platform  power,  and  I'm 
surprised  that  you  waste  good  ability  in  preaching.  You  should 
have  been  a  lawyer,  or  a  lecturer,  or  a  congressman." 

"Doctor,"  I  answered,  "your  proposition  strikes  me  as  an  agnostic 
challenge.  You  have  been  quite  direct  in  your  expression  about  my 
calling.  I'll  be  as  direct  in  asking  you  a  question.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  a  personal  God?" 

The  answer  he  gave  was  what  I  had  expected.  He  was  a  very 
skillful  physician,  held  in  high  repute  in  his  profession,  very  popular 
in  social  circles,  influential  among  the  young  physicians  and  the 
medical  students  with  whom  as  a  professor  in  the  University  Med- 
ical School  he  was  in  contact. 

"No,"  said  he.  "A  personal  God  is  impossible.  About  the  spir- 
itual world  I  know  nothing." 

The  issue  between  us  was  fairly  drawn  by  the  doctor's  answer, 
and  I  resolved  to  meet  it  if  possible.  "Why  is  a  personal  God  im- 
possible?" I  asked. 

Because  such  a  God  would  be  only  a  human  Colossus,  limited  as 
humans  are  limited.  He  would  die  finally,  as  we  die.  His  eternity 
and  omnipresence,  about  which  the  books  talk,  would  be  absurd." 

"Is  personality,  then,  in  your  mind,  inseparable  from  form?" 
I  asked. 

"Absolutely.  You  and  I  are  persons.  Our  personalities  are  dif- 
ferentiated by  our  form,  and  by  nothing  else." 

"Doctor,  you  expressed  surprise  that  a  man  of  what  you  called 
my  intelligence  should  be  a  preacher.  I  am  equally  surprised  that  a 
scientific  man  of  your  reputation  should  make  so  unscientific  a 
remark." 

"What  makes  it  unscientific?"  he  asked. 
"It's  falsity." 

"I'll  take  no  offense,  if  you  do  imply  that  I'm  a  liar,"  he  laughed. 
"But  I  come  back  at  you  with  a  demand  for  proof  of  your 
proposition." 

"Very  well.  Personality  in  invisible.  It  is  more  invisible  than 
electricity,  for  it  cannot  by  resistance  be  made  to  kindle  matter  in 
its  path  to  white  heat.  It  is  a  power  greater  than  any  other 
known,  except  the  power  of  God.  A  person  is  and  is  not  a  man. 
Personality  is  the  controlling,  differentiating  quality  of  a  man.  You 
are  looking  at  what  you  call  me,  but  you  do  not  see  me,  only  my 
form.  Let  me  illustrate.  Conceive  it  as  possible  that  two  forms  of 
living  men  could  be  made  exactly  alike — -alike  in  weight,  stature, 
contour,  measurement  of  every  kind ;  complexion  exactly  the  same, 
eyes  of  the  same  color,  shape  and  size ;  teeth  absolutely  identical ; 
number  of  hairs  on  the  head  or  in  the  beard  mathematically  the 
same,  and  each  several  hair  in  one  case  of  precisely  the  same  length 


always  as  its  exact  correspondent  in  the  other  case.  Let  the  age 
be  exactly  the  same,  the  occupation  the  same.  Would  these  two 
forms  each  constitute  the  same  personality?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "your  proposition  is  absurd !" 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  is." 

"That  is  no  answer.  Let  these  two  bodies  meet  you  at  different 
times,  one  today,  the  other  tomorrow.  Suppose  today  your  subject 
of  conversation  was  the  coming  election.  Tomorrow  you  say 
to  the  form  with  which  you  talk,  'We  were  speaking  yesterday  of 
the  election' — and  he  would  interrupt  you  by  saying,  'I  did  not  see 
you  yesterday.'  Don't  you  see  in  what  absurdity  your  position  lands 
you?  These  two  identical  forms  are  not  the  same  personality.  Form 
is  in  no  sense  essential  to  personality." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  my  doctor  still  insisted.  "Personality  and  form  are 
inseparable.  If  God  is  a  person,  he  must  have  a  form,  and  the 
impossibility  of  meeting  that  demand  tumbles  your  whole  Christian 
system  about  your  ears." 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  I  said  rising.  "Your  case  is  one  of  'won't,' 
not  'can't.'  This  is  my  corner,  and  I  am  about  to  leave  the  car. 
That  is,  my  form  will  leave  it.  I  shall  not.  My  personality  will 
be  with  you  all  day.  It  has  been  with  you  felling  trees  ever  since 
last  Sunday.  It  will  be  with  you  denying  your  own  fidelity  to  your 
scientific  attainments  till  next  we  meet.  The  first  thing  of  which 
you  will  think  when  next  you  see  me  will  be  this  conversation,  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  divest  your  personality  of  the  thought 
that  personal  identity  is  one  thing  and  identity  of  personalities 
another."   The  car  had  slowed  to  its  stop.    "Good-by,  doctor." 

"Cut  down  another  tree  next  Sunday!"  he  called  after  me.  "I'll 
come  if  you  will." 

"I'm  going  out  of  the  tree-felling  business,"  I  said  over  my 
shoulder ;  "but  you'll  be  in  church,  all  the  same." 

He  was.  R.  S.  H. 


All  for  the  Protestants  in  Principle 

The  finding  of  the  administration  at  Washington  on  the  issue 
raised  concerning  the  garb  of  Catholic  teachers  in  Indian  schools 
sustains  in  principle  the  Protestant  contentions,  as  was  expected.  In 
both  Secretary  Fisher's  long  and  elaborate  opinion  and  in  Presi- 
dent Taft's  briefer  letter  of  transmission  there  is  indeed  a  persisting 
flavor  of  the  wish  to  please  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  But  it 
may  be  unfair  to  attribute  to  political  sensitiveness  what  might  more 
worthily  spring  from  the  judicial  precision  for  which  outside  of 
politics  both  the  President  and  the  secretary  are  noted.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  in  saying  that 
sectarian  mission  schools  ought  not  to  be  taken  over  into  the  govern- 
ment system  without  the  elimination  of  all  sectarian  features,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  denominational  emblems  from  all  school- 
rooms and  the  exclusion  of  any  monastic  garb  for  the  teachers. 

The  qualifying  proposal  that  the  fifty  teachers  and  other  employees 
now  in  the  public  service  who  do  wear  such  garb  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  so  until  death  or  voluntary  resignation  contradicts  this 
principle  indeed,  but  is  sustained  by  the  administration  on  the  sole 
ground  of  personal  concession  to  worthy  individuals,  who  would 
otherwise  be  made  to  suffer  for  what  is  confessed  to  have  been  the 
government's  mistake  in  times  past.  This  is  an  obvious  concession 
from  the  strictly  wise  policy  in  the  matter,  but  Protestants  need 
not  strain  the  quality  of  mercy  by  refusing  consent  to  it. 

As  The  Continent  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  agitation,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  dress  is  to  be  worn  by  teachers  of  Indian  children  in 
their  schoolrooms  really  amounts  to  nothing.  The  question  which 
matters  is  simply  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  shall  be 
able  to  draw  government  money  for  the  support  of  its  mission 
schools  among  the  Indians,  or  whether  it  shall  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  them  out  of  its  own  treasuries.  And  Secretary  Fisher's 
analysis  of  the  facts  in  the  case  fully  proves  that  that  is  no  idle 
question.  He  confesses  almost  in  explicit  terms  that  Catholic  schools 
which  were  "covered  in"  to  the  government's  civil  service  have  con- 
tinued Catholic  schools.  He  says  definitely  that  this  must  be 
changed.  Sectarian  emblems  must  come  out  of  the  government 
school  buildings ;  no  more  sectarian  schools  must  be  taken  over, 
teachers  and  all,  without  change ;  no  more  members  of  sectarian 
monastic  orders  must  be  admitted  to  take  civil  service  examination 
for  Indian  teachers.  All  this  certainly  answers  very  precisely,  in 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  what  Protestants  have  contended  for. 

The  really  weak  spot  in  the  government's  solution  of  the  matter 
is  that  neither  the  secretary  nor  the  President  is  found  ready  to  put 
these  conclusions  into  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  school  system. 
The  Catholics  have  already  taken  down  their  Roman  pictures  from 
school  walls,  and  they  have  already  promised  that  no  more  monks  or 
nuns  shall  apply  for  positions  in  the  Indian  schools.    Therefore,  say 
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both  these  eminent  statesmen,  no  order  will  be  entered  on  these 
subjects.  By  why  not?  If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  to  which  our 
Roman  fellow  citizens  so  willingly  agree  to  conform  hereafter, 
what's  the  objection  to  having  it  "nominated  in  the  bond"?  Just 
a  little  rule  or  two  added  to  the  regulations  now,  when  the  question 
has  been  so  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  might  save  a  new  thrashing 
of  the  old  straw  in  a  later  administration. 

Big  Physicians'  Names  on  Anti-Beer  Side 

Much  was  made  last  winter  of  a  petition  submitted  to  Congress 
with  the  signatures  of  eminent  physicians  from  all  over  the  country, 
recommending  that  beer  and  light  wines  should  be  restored  to 
"canteens"  patronized  by  United  States  soldiers  at  the  various  army 
posts.  These  physicians  argued  that  they  had  a  professional  right 
to  come  into  the  matter  because,  as  they  held,  the  absence  of  beer 
from  the  canteens  was,  by  indirect  consequence,  responsible  for 
the  increase  of  venereal  diseases  among  the  soldiers.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  that  petition  is  offset  by  an  opposing  peti- 
tion filed  with  Congress  wherein  an  equally  distinguished  list  of 
physicians  pray  the  nation's  legislators  to  continue  in  the  canteens 
the  present  prohibition  against  beer  and  all  other  liquors. 

There  are  indeed  not  as  many  names  signed  to  this  second 
memorial,  but  the  names  which  are  signed  are  certainly  of  just  as 
great  weight,  if  not  a  shade  greater.  They  include  Richard  C. 
Cabot  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  Arthur  T.  Edwards,  N.  S.  Davis 
and  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  dean  and  professors  in  Northwestern 
Medical  School;  B.  W.  Sippy  and  Captain  Bird  M.  Linnell  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  Howard  A.  Kelly  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Jacques 
Loeb  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  Robert  N.  Willson  of  Philadelphia 
General  hospital,  David  Bovaird,  John  D.  Quackenbos,  George  R. 
Lockwood  and  D.  S.  D.  Jessup  of  Columbia ;  George  J.  Fisher  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  William  E.  Quine  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford 
and  Searle  Harris,  editor  of  The  Southern  Medical  Journal  of 
Mobile. 

These  anti-beer  doctors  do  not  make  as  long  an  argument  as  the 
pro-beer  doctors,  but  they  do  take  space  to  protest  that  beer  or  no 
beer  is  a  question  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
venereal  diseases,  since  the  biggest  increase  in  that  respect  came 
while  all  the  canteens  in  the  country  were  selling  beer  freely,  im- 
mediately after  the  end  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  increase  has,  of 
course,  gone  on  since  liquors  were  put  out,  but  at  a  diminished  rate. 

The  strong  point  of  the  petition,  however,  is  not  here,  but  in  the 
unanswerable  argument  put  on  top  of  that,  that  alcohol  in  any 
quantity  whatsoever  impairs  self-control,  and  only  a  sober  army 
with  self-control  at  the  very  highest  point  possible  can  be  protected 
effectually  from  the  spread  of  loathsome  disease.  Who  can  get 
past  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  that? 


— It  is  a  grateful  kindness  which  The  Woman's  World  and  The 
Literary  Digest  have  done  for  gentle-spirited  people  everywhere  in 
bringing  to  the  world  again  news  of  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  the 
briUiant  daughter  of  the  great  New  England  novelist,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Well  remembered  as  a  girl  by  every  admirer  of  her 
father,  Rose  Hawthorne  in  recent  years  has  been  quite  forgotten 
and  most  persons  would  have  probably  rated  her  as  dead ;  but  the 
pen  of  a  sympathetic  journalism  has  rediscovered  her  in  a  lovelier 
guise  than  her  maiden  beauty,  now  ministering  as  a  Catholic  sister 
of  charity  to  incurable  cancer  patients  in  New  York  City.  By  holy 
immolation  she  has  arisen  into  an  immortality  which  is  doubtless 
destined  even  on  earth  to  be  as  permanent  as  her  father's,  for  such 
a  light  as  this  once  uncovered  can  never  be  hidden  again.  In  such 
an  example  as  hers,  where  every  glowing  worldly  prospect  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  service  of  helpless  humanity,  the  sectarian  divisions 
of  religion  disappear,  and  the  core  of  reality  in  all  religion  com- 
mands the  reverent  respect  of  every  name  and  division  of  those 
who  love  the  Lord. 

— The  popular  magazines  ought  to  learn  a  bit  of  the  grace  of 
reserve  in  their  headlines,  and  in  their  articles,  too.  To  review 
the  work  of  the  public  schools,  for  example,  and  point  out  inef- 
ficiencies to  be  corrected  is  a  service  not  only  useful  but  sure  to  be 
effective,  if  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  facts.  But  when  one  of 
the  biggest  of  the  big  magazines  goes  at  the  subject  hammer  and 
tongs  with  an  article  headed  "Our  Public  School  System  an  Utter 
Failure,"  the  slash  and  fury  of  it  "cuts  no  ice"  at  all ;  for  everybody 
with  clear  sense  in  his  head  knows  that  the  public  schools  are  not 
an  utter  failure.  Criticism  so  extravagant  blocks  reform  instead 
of  helping  it;  the  resentment  and  disgust  it  creates  bring  out  the 
stubbornest  moods  of  human  nature,  and  everybody  concerned  is 
seized  with  a  mulish  disposition  to  "stay  put." 


— Pastor  Russell,  the  "Millennial  Dawn"  man,  does  not  succeed, 
whatever  else  may  be  the  virtues  of  his  cult,  in  teaching  all  his 
book  agents  to  tell  the  truth.  When  Mr.  Ellis  was  at  work  prepar- 
ing for  publication  his  study  of  Russellism  which  is  now  appearing 
in  the  columns  of  The  Continent  he  needed,  of  course,  to  have  at 
hand  a  full  set  of  Russell's  writings,  and  the  New  York  office  of 
the  paper  was  asked  to  obtain  the  books  for  him,  since  Mr.  Ellis 
was  by  that  time  marked  "taboo"  in  Russell's  own  headquarters 
and  could  not  get  the  volumes  on  his  own  order.  It  seemed  there- 
fore quite  opportune  when  a  soft-voiced  disciple  of  Russell  walked 
into  The  Continent  office  in  the  Presbyterian  building  in  New 
York  and  began  her  carefully  prepared  little  speech  about  "Studies 
in  the  Scriptures" — a  speech  designed,  by  the  way,  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  books  had  anything  to  do  with  Russell  and  "Millennial 
Dawn."  But  The  Continent  knew  what  the  lady's  wares  were,  and 
she  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  she  made  a 
sale.  At  least,  an  exuberance  which  the  facts  were  far  from  justi- 
fying entered  into  her  later  reports  of  the  incident.  With  imagina- 
tion worthy  of  a  yellow  journalist  the  bookseller  went  on  through 
other  offices  in  the  Presbyterian  building  adding  to  her  regular  story 
the  gigantic  fiction  that  the  editor  of  The  Continent,  who  had  just 
bought  from  her,  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  giving  away  sets  of 
these  works  to  his  friends  and  recommended  them  highly  for  all 
thoughtful  people  to  read.  We  wonder  whether  there  is  any  clause 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Russellites  providing  a  penalty  for  lying. 

— When  the  United  States  senate's  elections  committee  was  in- 
vestigating the  case  of  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  the  Mormon  Church 
admitted,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  many  "old  polygamists"  who 
had  taken  plural  wives  in  advance  of  the  alleged  abolition  of  polyg- 
amy were  still  continuing  their  multiplex  domestic  relations  in 
violation  of  the  law.  The  church  even  submitted  a  list  of  such 
polygamists,  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  410  in  volume  3  of  the 
Smoot  testimony.  In  that  list  is  contained  the  name  of  E.  D. 
Woolley,  president  of  the  "Kanab  stake,"  and  now  the  same  name, 
no  doubt  standing  for  the  same  citizen,  appears  on  the  ticket  of 
Republican  electors  in  Utah.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  name  of  a 
polygamist  chanced  to  get  on  the  same  sort  of  electoral  list  in 
Mormonism's  stronghold,  put  there  by  a  convention  which  did  not 
know  that  the  man  had  plural  wives.  But  as  soon  as  this  fact  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state  committee  the  name  was 
promptly  erased  and  a  nonpolygamist  substituted.  Today,  however, 
nobody  even  suggests  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Woolley — a  quite 
striking  sign  of  how  much  more  comfortable  and  self-assured  Mor- 
monism  is  now  than  it  was  then.  We  wonder  if  President  Taft 
knows  about  Mr.  Woolley.  Certainly  a  great  lawyer  like  the 
President  cannot  be  pleased  to  have  an  elector  on  his  ticket  who  in 
the  official  documents  of  the  government  has  been  stamped  as  a 
chronic  breaker  of  the  law. 

— An  echo  of  applause  will  surely  run  around  all  the  churches 
as  they  read  of  what  Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  evangelists,  said  with  wholesome  frankness  at  a  con- 
ference of  evangelists  in  Moody  Institute.  With  a  blunt  confession 
which  certainly  must  be  said  to  be  good  for  the  soul  Dr.  Biederwolf 
told  his  fellow  workers  that  nowadays  he  feels  ashamed  of  himself 
whenever  he  looks  at  the  newspaper  pictures  he  used  to  pose  for 
before  he  had  learned  better.  And  with  this  confession  the  way 
was  opened  for  him  to  tell  his  audience  that  in  his  opinion  there  had 
been  entirely  too  much  playing  for  stage  effects  in  the  ordinary 
evangelistic  methods  of  the  recent  past.  It  has  been  hard  for  lay- 
men in  the  churches  who  felt  these  things  to  say  them  out  so 
bluntly  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  being  unfriendly  to  evan- 
gelistic work,  but  if  righteous  judgment  on  such  methods  can  come 
from  the  evangelists  themselves,  and  they  by  sturdy  self-reform 
can  cure  their  own  faults,  they  will  speedily  and  gladly  find  that  a 
great  barrier  for  their  work  has  been  removed  in  many  a  congrega- 
tion where  they  have  thought  the  laymen,  if  not  the  pastor,  unac- 
countably cool  toward  the  idea  of  evangelistic  meetings. 

— The  decision  of  Professor  Day  of  the  faculty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary  to  journey  away  quietly  to  Europe 
and  leave  his  opponents  in  California  Synod  victorious  in  possession 
of  a  field  from  which  he  had  not  yet  been  driven  seems  a  very 
practical  way  of  living  up  to  the  third  beatitude,  and  he  no  doubt 
will  get  the  blessing  which  that  beatitude  promises.  Meanwhile 
peace  in  California  will  be  a  grateful  boon  to  both  those  who 
have  contended  against  Dr.  Day  and  those  who  have  contended  for 
him.  Both  sides  can  agree  to  close  the  chapter  without  passing 
judgment  upon  it,  because  each  can  respect  the  honesty  of  the  other. 
Yet  the  years  can  hardly  be  long,  until  under  the  mere  tuition  of 
time  California  will  come  without  argument  or  debate  to  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  which  is  not  now  possible — and  that  consensus, 
we  opine,  will  be  a  general  regret  for  Dr.  Day's  departure. 
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DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


Poison- 
ing the 
Wells 


ONE  DAY  the  Master  looked  upon  Simon  Peter,  and  with 
very  urgent  affection  said  unto  him,  "Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  thee!"    There  were  two  competitors 
for  Peter's  soul.    He  was  a  man  much  to  be  desired.    There  were 
great  possibilities  in  his  character.    There  was  latent  material 
which  would  be  mighty  on  one  side  or  the  other.    He  would  be  a 
powerful  sinner  or  a  glorious  saint.    And  so  he 
was   much   sought,   for   his   personality  would 
be  a  great  ally,  either  among  the  foes  or  the 
friends  of  God. 

Now  the  work  of  the  devil  is  the  perversion  of 
personality.  It  is  his  design  to  poison  the  wells. 
He  converts  a  man's  powers  into  forces  of  re- 
bellion. He  would  turn  our  implements  of  war- 
fare into  weapons  against  God.  He  would  take 
a  gun  which  was  intended  to  be  used  against  the  strongholds  of 
sin  and  employ  it  against  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  He  de- 
sires our  strength  that  he  may  change  it  into  an  evil  asset.  He 
would  make  our  distinguished  faculty  a  distinguished  minister  of  his 
own  design. 

Satan  Turns  Men's  Gifts  to  His  Purpose 

Here  is  a  man  like  Simon  Peter,  endowed  with  extraordinary  im- 
pulsiveness. There  is  nothing  cold  or  sluggish  about  him.  He 
kindles  easily,  acts  readily.  He  is  capable  of  magnificent  exploits. 
He  is  also  capable  of  leaping  into  shame  and  ignominy.  And  Satan 
.desires  him.  A  man  with  this  endowment  will  count  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  His  impulsiveness  can  be  hallowed  by  Christ  Jesus 
until  it  becomes  pure  and  steady  fervor,  "a  burning  and  shining 
light."  It  can  also  be  perverted  until  it  becomes  mere  fever,  a  sort 
of  malarial  heatedness,  productive  of  moral  and  spiritual  disease. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  Christ  or  Satan  gains  control  of  the 
power  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 

Here  is  another  man  conspicuously  endowed  with  the  gift  of  cau- 
tiousness. He  looks  before  he  leaps.  There  is  nothing  hasty  and 
rash  in  his  movements.  He  is  quiet  and  circumspect,  never  excited 
into  panic.  It  is  a  precious  endowment  and  Satan  desires  to  have 
it.  For  again  it  will  be  a  dynamic  for  or  against  the  interests  of 
our  J  srd.  If  it  be  consecrated,  and  purified,  and  nourished  by  the 
grac  of  Christ,  it  will  become  an  organ  of  sound  judgment.  But 
if  it  be  controlled  by  the  evil  one  it  will  become  an  agent  of  paralysis 
and  death.  For  who  does  not  know  how  cautiousness  can  degenerate 
into  sluggishness,  and  can  still  further  harden  into  unillumined 
obstinacy?   The  fine  gold  can  become  dim. 

I  will  mention  another  endowment,  the  gift  of  self-esteem.  Satan 
desires  to  have  that  gift,  for  if  he  can  only  pervert  it  life  loses  one 
of  its  finest  defenses.  Esteem  that  is  fed  by  the  "hidden  manna" 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  becomes  a  strong  and  healthy  self-respect.  A 
noble  self-esteem  is  one  of  the  strongest  protectives  of  the  soul. 
But  if  the  latent  esteem  be  poisoned  it  is  perverted  into  self-conceit. 
And  so  one  might  continue  the  catalogue  and  name  other  out- 
standing characteristics  that  distinguish  the  individual  life  of  men. 
There  is  some  power  of  endowment  that  lifts  itself  above  the  other 
gifts  and  faculties  of  the  life,  and  according  as  this  is  won  the 
trend  of  the  life  is  determined.  Satan  desires  our  conspicuous  gifts 
in  order  that  by  transforming  the  best  into  the  worst  he  may  make 
our  souls  the  friends  and  allies  of  his  will. 

Steadfast  Faith  Will  Prevent  Perversion 

But  it  would  be  a  disheartening  revelation  if  our  Lord  had  only 
mentioned  his  peril  to  Simon  Peter  without  making  known  to  him 
what  powers  were  working  for  his  salvation.  "I  have  prayed  for 
thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  There  is  no  possibility  of  perversion 
and  degeneracy  so  long  as  our  faith  remains  quiet  and  steadfast. 
There  can  be  no  prostitution  of  gifts  while  our  faith  remains  un- 
shaken. For  what  is  faith?  It  is  deliberate  openness  to  the  Divine. 
It  is  the  deliberate  inclination  of  the  soul  toward  the  mind  and  will 
of  God.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in  relation  to  the 
Highest.  The  man  who  lives  by  faith  lives  with  the  doors  and 
windows  of  his  soul  exposed  to  the  incoming  of  the  eternal  God. 
It  is  the  upward  life  responding  to  "the  upward  calling."  It  is  the 
Kfe  "from  above."  When  the  door  of  the  life  is  kept  open  to  God 
the  soul  is  filled  with  such  sacred  air  and  energies  as  are  in  them- 
selves its  best  defenses.  All  that  is  best  in  the  being  can  breathe 
and  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Divine.  When  the  opening 
is  closed  to  the  Highest  any  alien  army  obtains  an  easy  victory. 

But  there  is  still  another  condition  of  victory  if  the  soul  is  to 


be  invincibly  guarded  against  "the  wiles  of  the  evil  one."  The  Mas- 
ter gives  further  counsel  to  Simon  Peter  in  these  words :  "When 
thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Life  that  is  passive 
can  never  be  truly  safe.  Self-coddling  can  never  make  the  soul 
invulnerable.  The  strength  we  receive  must  be  imparted  again  or 
it  will  weaken  the  very  life  to  which  it  has  been  given.  Even  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  can  become  a  savor  of  death  unto  death. 
The  condition  of  vitality  in  all  these  matters  is  that  the  gift  be  re- 
garded as  a  currency  and  kept  in  circulation.  Interest  comes  to  us 
by  investment,  and  in  a  Christian  life  it  is  interest  alone  upon 
which  we  can  live.  We  are  not  permitted  to  hoard  the  capital  for 
selfish  enjoyment.  It  is  to  be  used,  and  in  the  reaction  of  the  use 
we  shall  find  our  purified  strength.  Simon  Peter  would  never 
have  become  the  stalwart  soldier  he  proved  to  be  had  his  dis- 
cipleship  not  been  transformed  into  apostleship  and  his  life  laid 
out  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  imperatively  essential  that  the  church  of 
Christ  should  be  familiar  with  the  ways  of  sacrifice.  There  are 
many  professing  churches  whose  gifts  have  become  spoiled  by  dis- 
use. The  waters  of  life  have  become  stagnant  and  have  been  per- 
verted into  breeders  of  disease.  Satan  loves  to  make  the  church 
indolently  contented  with  itself  and  forgetful  of  the  clamant  needs 
that  cry  outside  its  walls.  The  only  way  by  which  the  freshness  of 
spiritual  food  can  be  preserved  is  by  diligent  exercise  in  the  ways  of 
toil  and  service.  An  idle  Christian  never  tastes  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  Bread  of  Life.  In  his  very  idleness  he  sinks  into  moral  and 
spiritual  laxity.  Therefore  is  the  Lord's  counsel  urgent,  that  as 
soon  as  we  have  received  a  gift  of  grace  it  must  be  used  in 
strengthening  our  brethren.  The  strength  we  give  to  others  reacts 
in  the  robustness  of  our  own  souls.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


A  Self-Taught  Filipino  Tinner 

On  the  island  of  Bohol,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Philippine 
group,  is  a  man  who  has  taught  himself  to  be  a  tinner  through 
study  of  a  book  obtained  from  a  Chicago  mail  order  house.  This 
island,  according  to  Rev.  James  A.  Graham,  is  known  for  its  con- 
servatism and  lack  of  progress.  The  tinner,  whose  name  is  Valen- 
tin, taught  himself  English  before  the  missionaries  came  to  his 
island.  He  also  read  a  Bible  which  he  had  procured.  It  was  his 
own  idea  to  send  to  Chicago  for  a  textbook,  and  he  is  the  only 
tinner  on  the  island  of  300,000  people. 

It  was  only  when  his  little  boy  needed  medicine  that  he  came  to 
Mr.  Graham,  but  after  a  little  more  instruction  he  was  baptized  and 
is  now  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  but  is 
a  propagator  of  the  gospel  in  his  quiet  way. 

"The  antiforeign  sentiment  of  the  natives  extends  to  things  med- 
ical," writes  Mr.  Graham.  "They  themselves  confess  that  they 
first  try  Visayan  remedies  and  come  to  the  foreign  doctor  only  in 
cases  of  extremity.  Therefore  most  of  our  cases  are  advanced 
ones,  or  minor  surgical  ones  such  as  abscesses  and  ulcers  infected 
by  dirty  leaf  poultices,  the  patients  usually  being  constrained  to 
come  through  having  passed  many  sleepless  nights  in  pain  after 
Visayan  treatment.  This  delay,  although  trying  to  the  medical 
instinct  of  the  missionary,  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  to  the  evan- 
gelistic side  of  him ;  for  the  longer  the  delay,  usually  the  longer 
time  under  treatment  and  the  more  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel. 
It  is  true  many  of  them  slip  away  from  our  notice  afterwards  and 
even  affect  not  to  know  us  if  they  meet  us  on  the  street  anywhere 
near  the  'padre's'  haunts.  It  is  amusing  how  some  politician  or 
official  who  prizes  above  all  things  political  popularity  will  some 
days  be  too  nearsighted  to  recognize  the  medical  missionary,  while  on 
another  occasion  he  will  be  running  across  the  plaza  to  greet  him 
with  great  affection — just  as  long  as  his  little  child  has  fever. 

"But  they  are  not  all  like  that.  When  we  look  over  our  little  con- 
gregation in  the  new  Protestant  chapel  we  see  before  us  many  a 
dispensary  story  incarnate.  First  there  is  Marciano,  once  a  maker 
of  images,  but  now  a  propagator  of  the  good  news  of  a  living 
Christ  and  earning  his  living  by  the  more  prosaic  and  less  lucrative 
employment  of  tailoring.  He  has  preached  the  gospel  in  towns 
where  his  images  are  still  worshiped.  We  first  became  acquainted 
with  him  through  the  dispensary.  His  daughter  is  now  in  training 
for  a  nurse  in  the  Iloilo  hospital. 

"Next  we  notice  Pedro,  a  quiet  looking  farmer.  He  walks  over 
mountain  roads  for  three  hours  every  Sunday  morning  to  worship 
with  us  and  study  the  Bible  lesson." 
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Men  and  Women  We  Met  on  the  Mission  Field 


BY   WILLIAM   R.  KING 


Dr.  King,  pastor  of  First  church,  Monmouth,  Illinois,  and  well  known  for  his  active  and  efficient 
services  in  the  cause  of  missions,  was  a  member  of  the  party  led  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt  which  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  Presbyterian  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  King 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  personalities  of  the  church's  representatives  in  the  foreign  fields. 


ONE  OF  THE  most  delightful  features  of  a  trip  around  the 
globe  is  the  acquaintances  the  traveler  makes,  the  men  and 
the  women  he  meets.    There  is  nothing  so  interesting  in  all 
the  world  as  people.    We  soon  tire  of  cathedrals,  temples,  galleries 
and  museums,  but  there  is  alwaj's  a  freshness  and  interest  in  men 
and  women 

The  one  feature  of  the  year's  study  on  the  mission  fields  of  the 
world  that  has  impressed  me  most,  that  stands  out  most  prominently 
in  my  mind  as  I  think  back  over  the  trip,  is  the  personnel  of  the 
missionary  force  and  the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing.  I  have 
come  back  from  this  extensive  tour  of  nearly  50,000  miles,  through 
twenty-five  mission  fields  of  the  world,  which  brought  me  into  touch 


to  welcome  us  was  Dr.  Franklin  E.  Hoskins,  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Syrian  mission.  Dr.  Hoskins  went  to  Syria  in  1888,  and  is 
today  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential  men  in  that  important 
field.  His  principal  work  is  that  of  editor  of  the  great  Syrian 
mission  press  at  Beirut  and  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Arabic  language.  Dr.  Hoskins  is  perhaps  the  finest  Arabic  scholar 
we  have  today.  He  is  now  revising  the  Arabic  Bible,  putting  in 
the  marginal  references — a  gigantic  task  which  has  consumed  four 
hours  each  day  for  four  years.  In  addition  to  this  herculean  task 
he  has  many  other  duties  which  demand  time  and  strength. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  think  that  the  missionary  has 
an  easy  time  of  it  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair 


.1  IVoman's  Bible  CInss  in  yuyao,  Central  China,  Taught  by  Miss  Rollestonc 


with  a  thousand  missionaries,  with  a  far  higher  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  representing 
the  church  on  the  foreign  fields.  We  met  them  in  conference,  in 
mission  meeting,  in  school  and  chapel,  in  city  and  country,  in 
journeys  through  wilderness  and  jungle,  in  camp,  in  itineration  and 
in  their  homes.  We  have  seen  them  face  to  face  with  their  great 
problems,  we  have  watched  them  mingling  with  the  people  and  have 
been  with  them  for  months  in  their  work.  Surely  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  kind  of  metal  they  are  made  of,  and  the 
character  of  work  they  are  doing.  I  think  I  can  testify  out  of  an 
honest  and  fairly  adequate  observation  that  there  is  no  finer  set 
of  men  and  women  in  all  the  world  than  the  missionaries.  They 
represent  not  only  the  highest  type  of  consecration,  but  they  are 
far  above  the  average  in  intellectual  grasp  and  in  practical  efficiency. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  mention  them  all  by  name  and  tell  of 
each  one's  work,  but  that  is  impossible  in  an  article  like  this.  I 
shall  have  to  content  myself  to  select  a  few  representative  names 
from  the  missionary  force,  in  a  few  of  the  mission  fields  visited,  and 
seek  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole  from  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  a  few. 

The  first  mission  field  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  visited  was 
Syria.   When  our  boat  sailed  into  the  harbor  at  Beirut  the  first  man 


and  indulge  in  the  "call  of  the  East"— "Boy !"— let  me  enumerate  the 
different  things  Dr.  Hoskins  has  to  do — the  positions  he  fills: 

Editor  of  the  mission  press. 

Business  manager  of  the  press. 

Treasurer  of  the  mission. 

Treasurer  of  the  station. 

Stated  clerk  of  the  mission. 

Diplomatic  agent  for  the  mission  and  the  board. 

Librarian  of  the  press. 

Agent  for  mission  property. 

Editor  of  a  weekly  paper. 

Author  of  four  important  books. 

President  of  the  theological  seminary. 

Assistant  pastor  of  the  American  church,  Beirut. 

Translator  and  reviser  of  the  Arabic  Bible. 

This  faithful  missionary  is  doing  the  work  of  five  or  six  men. 
giving  his  life  in  absolute  abandon,  counting  it  a  joy  to  invest  his 
great  scholarship  and  magnificent  abilities  for  the  redemption  of 
poor  oppressed  Syria. 

In  India  we  met  many  eminent  men  and  women  among  the  mis- 
sionaries. Among  these  one  of  the  most  successful  is  Dr.  W.  J. 
Wanless  of  Miraj.    He  went  to  the  West  Coast  mission  in  1888, 
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and  began  his  work  as  a  medical  missionary  at  the  little  mud  vil- 
lage of  Miraj.  For  twenty-three  years  he  has  been  giving  his  life 
and  his  great  ability  to  this  work.  Today  he  has  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  best  equipped  hospitals  and  training  schools  in  the 
empire,  and  is  recognized  as  perhaps  the  greatest  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian in  all  India.  His  reputation  has  gone  far  and  wide,  and  patients 
both  native  and  European  come  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  commonest  troubles 
in  India  is  cataract  of  the  eye. 
One  afternoon  when  I  visited  the 
hospital  they  had  twenry-hve 
operations  for  cataract;  sometimes 
they  have  as  many  as  fifty  cases 
.  in  one  afternoon.  These  poor 
blind  people  are  brought  in  right 
off  the  streets  and  put  upon  the 
table,  a  benevolent  drug  is  put 
into  the  eye  and  within  three 
minutes  the  skillful  surgeon  re- 
moves the  cataracts  and  the  pa- 
tient goes  out  seeing.  No  wonder 
that  those  simple-minded,  child- 
like people  want  to  worship  the 
doctor  as  a  god.  He  treats  1,700 
individual  cases  a  year,  and  10,- 
000  pass  through  the  dispensary. 
Dr.  Wanless  has  treated  a  half 
million  people  since  he  began  his 
work  at  Miraj.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  and  all  India  have  reason 
to  thank  God  for  this  faithful 
physician.  He  is  to  India  what 
the  Mayos  are  to  America.  The 
maharajah  of  Kolhapur  said :  "If 
Dr.  Wanless  would  turn  his  at- 
tention to  making  money  out  of 
his  practice  he  could  make  $6,000 
a  month."  Yet  he  is  giving  his 
great  skill  to  the  Lord  and  the 
poor  afflicted  people  of  India  for 
the  ordinary  missionary's  salary 
of  $800  a  year. 

In  our  three  months'  travel  in 
China  we  met  many  eminent  men 
and  women — many  of  them  well 

known  by  reputation  to  the  American  church.  No  country  perhaps 
has  so  many  strong  and  efficient  missionaries  as  China — men  and 
women  with  world  reputations  as  scholars,  educators,  physicians 
and  evangelists.    It  was  our  privilege  to  meet  many  of  these. 

Among  others  there  is  one  little  woman,  not  so  well  known  to  the 
home  church,  whom  I  counted  it  a  real  privilege  to  meet.  I  refer 
to  Miss  Lavina  M.  Rollestone  of  Yuyao  in  the  Central  China  mis- 
sion. Yuyao  is  a  city  of  50,000  population,  about  forty  miles  up 
the  river  west  of  Ningpo.  It  was 
during  the  excitement  of  the  rev- 
olution, when  outlaws  and  reck- 
less characters  were  devastating 
the  country,  yet  she  remained 
bravely  by  her  post  and  went 
fearlessly  on  with  her  work.  To 
me  and  to  others  it  seemed  a  fool- 
ish thing  for  her  to  continue 
there  alone,  as  she  was  at  that 
time,  but  so  great  was  her  faith 
in  God  and  her  confidence  in  the 
people  that  she  entertained  no 
fear  whatever. 

We  happened  at  Yuyao  while 
her  Bible  classes  for  women  were 
in  session.  Twice  a  year  she 
gathers  the  women  in  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  the  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Chris- 
tian men,  and  others  who  have 
manifested  some  interest  in  Chris- 
tianity even  though  they  have 
made  no  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  spends  several 
weeks  teaching  them  the  Bible,  leading  them  into  Christian  truth, 
teaching  them  to  read  and  incidentally  giving  them  lessons  in  house- 
keeping and  kindred  things.  Many  of  these  women  are  trained 
in  these  classes  for  work  as  "Bible  women."    I  met  among  these 


A  Busy  Missionary  in  Syria — F.  E.  Hoskins,  D.  D..  and   Two  of 
His  Arabic  Assistants  in  the  Work  of  Biblical 
Translation,  Beirut 


A   Common  Surgical  Operation  in  the  Miraj,  India,  Mission — Dr. 
■  Wanless  Removing  Cataracts,  Dr.  Vail  Assisting 


women  some  interesting  and  remarkable  characters,  women  of  hard 
and  of  romantic  lives,  and  with  strange  and  interesting  experiences. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  hopeful  feature  of  the  work  among 
the  women  of  China.  They  are  so  illiterate  and  ignorant  that  little 
can  be  done  for  them  until  they  get  some  personal  instruction. 
Miss  Rollestone  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  this  line  of 

work  and  is  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice among  the  women  of  her  dis- 
trict. When  the  class  adjourns 
she  goes  out  into  the  districts 
visiting  the  villages  where  these 
women  live  and  works  with  them 
in  the  practical  evangelistic  ef- 
forts among  the  people.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
such  women  as  Miss  Rollestone — 
and  there  are  many  of  them  in 
China — for  the  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful work  they  are  doing  for 
womanhood. 

Among  the  exceptionally  strong 
missionaries  of  Korea,  one  of  the 
younger  men  with  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  spend  several 
days,  one  who  is  doing  a  splendid 
work  and  rapidly  becoming  a 
power  in  Korea,  is  C.  A.  Clarke, 
D.  D.,  of  Seoul.  Dr.  Clarke  has 
just  entered  upon  his  second  term 
of  service  after  a  busy  furlough 
in  America,  during  which  time  he 
made  missionary  addresses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  His  work  is 
what  is  termed  on  the  mission 
field  evangelistic.  He  is  pastor  of 
Central  church  of  Seoul  and  has, 
in  addition,  thirty-two  other 
churches  which  he  visits  in  reg- 
ular itineracy.  He  has  also  the 
general  oversight  of  two  or  three 
other  churches  in  the  city  of  Seoul. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  pas- 
toral and  evangelistic  work  Dr. 
Clarke  teaches  three  months  each 
year  in  the  theological  seminary  in 
Pyeng  Yang  and  is  chairman  of 
the  building  committee  of  the  mission,  a  position  which  requires 
much  time  and  effort.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  his  home  several 
days  and  to  get  an  insight  into  his  work  and  some  conception 
of  the  burdens  he  is  carrying.  He  is  now  building  a  new  church 
in  Seoul,  to  replace  the  very  inadequate  shed  of  a  house  they  have 
had  for  Central  church.  So  great  and  so  urgent  is  the  need  for  a 
building  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  contributed  largely  out  of  his  own 
meager  salary  and  has  obligated  himself  personally  for  several 

hundred  dollars,  trusting  that  the 

  Lord  will  raise  up  friends  to  help 

him  meet  the  demands.  For 
depth  of  consecration,  zealous  en- 
thusiasm, indomitable  energy,  un- 
tiring industry  and  general  all- 
round  ability  Dr.  Clarke  has  few 
superiors  on  the  mission  field. 
He  is  making  his  life  count  in  a 
wonderful  way  for  the  redemp- 
tion and  uplift  of  Korea. 

These  missionaries  I  have  men- 
tioned are  representative  of  the 
great  body  of  men  and  women 
who  are  out  on  the  "firing  line" 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  kingdom 
in  heathen  lands.  Volumes  have 
been  written  of  their  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  labors,  but  the  half 
has  never  been  told.  There  is 
nothing  more  unjust  and  untruth- 
ful than  the  criticisms  of  the  idle 
"globe  trotters,"  who  sail  into  a 
port  city  here  and  there  around  the  world,  take  a  jinrikisha  with  a 
crowd  of  other  equally  aimless  wanderers  through  a  few  of  the 
"show  streets"  of  the  city  and  leave  the  same  evening  or  next  day 
for  another  country. 

It  would  be  just  as  fair  for  a  citizen  of  China  or  Japan  to  sail 
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into  New  York  some  morning  and  take  a  hasty  "sight-see"  through 
the  Bowery  district  and  then  go  on  to  London  the  next  day  and 
report  the  moral  and  religious  conditions  of  America,  as  it  is  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  "globe  trotters"  to  assume  to  criticise 
the  missionaries  after  their  shallow  and  extremely  superficial  ob- 
servations in  the  port  cities  of  the  Orient.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
grace  for  one  who  has  been  out  into  the  interior  and  spent  months 
with  these  faithful  men  and  women  in  their  work  to  listen  to  the 
malicious   slanders   of   the  beer-drinking,   card-playing,  gambling 


snobs  on  ocean  steamships,  who  presume  to  ridicule  the  missionaries. 

When  John  the  Baptist  began  to  doubt  Jesus  and  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  if  he  was  really  the  one  who  should  come,  or 
whether  they  should  look  for  another,  Jesus  said,  "Go  tell  John 
the  things  which  ye  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them." 
If  any  man  doubts  the  wisdom  and  value  of  missions,  go  see  the 
missionaries  and  study  their  work. 


INVESTIGATING  AN  INVESTIGATOR 

Mr.  Russell's  Remarkable  Success  in  Securing  Publication  of  His  Sermons  ard  Other  Writ- 
ings in  the  Daily  Press  — Prof  jssor  iVIjorehead  01  the  Peculiarities  of  Russellite  Theology 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


Second  Article 

IN  HIS  INVASION  of  the  field  of  journalism  "Pastor"  Russell 
labels  his  articles  "interdenominational"  and  calls  one  set 
of  them  Sunday  school  lessons,  although  his  position  is  an- 
tagonistic to  all  churches  and  denominations.  Editors  of  daily 
papers  can  tell  of  snowstorms  of  communications  which  have  come 
to  them,  all  within  a  given  period,  urging  them  to  print  "Pastor" 
Russell's  sermons  and  Sunday  school  lessons. 

Now,  the  ethics  of  journalism  is  not  very  different  from  the 
ethics  which  govern  honest,  cultivated  men  and  women  everywhere. 
Their  basis  is  plain  honesty  and  the  golden  rule.  Thus  it  would 
be  a  cardinal  offense — rank  treason  as  we  colloquially  call  it  in 
newspaper  offices — for  a  man  to  take  pay  from  a  newspaper  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  some  other  interest.  Ostensibly  to  be  furnish- 
ing a  newspaper  with  a  nonsectarian  religious  feature,  acceptable 
to  the  general  run  of  church  folk  of  all  names,  and  then  to  print 
instead  (taking  advantage  of  the  editor's  lack  of  interest  or  knowl- 
edge of  this  special  field)  a  doctrinal  propaganda  which  contravenes 
the  beliefs  of  all  the  churches,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  is 
certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  newspaper  man's  idea  of  the 
"square  deal." 

Minor  aspects  of  this  disingenuousness  may  be  found  in  the  brief 
statement  of  alleged  facts  which  prefaces  his  sermons.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  at  hand  is  the  discourses  he  was  reported  to  have 
delivered  on  his  round-the-world  journey.  According  to  local 
reports,  he  uniformly  presented  his  stock  sermon,  "Where  Are  the 
Dead?"  Each  week  the  sermons  would  appear  on  Monday  morn- 
ing in  American  papers  as  cabled  from  afar — of  course  they  were 
stereotyped  in  plate  form  weeks  beforehand — with  a  "news" 
introduction. 

Take  this  one  from  Honolulu,  replete  with  allusions  to  "Pastor" 
Russell's  impressions  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  opening  state- 
ment ran : 

"The  International  Bible  Students'  Committee  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Investigation  stopped  at  Honolulu  and  made  observations. 
Pastor  Russell,  chairman  of  the  committee,  delivered  a  public  ad- 
dress. He  had  a  large  audience  and  attentive  hearing.  His  text 
was  from  Isaiah  66:8  respecting  the  birth  of  a  nation  in  a  day." 

The  bald  fact  is  that  "Pastor"  Russell  did  not  make  any  public 
address  in  Hawaii.  He  was  in  Honolulu  only  for  the  few  hours 
that  his  ship  was  in  port.  His  own  narrative  of  his  journeys,  which 
so  carefully  particularizes  his  oratorical  ministries  to  a  benighted 
world,  is  silent  concerning  any  preaching  in  Hawaii.  The  editor  of 
The  Honolulu  Star  informed  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  that  the  "Pastor" 
had  not  preached  or  lectured  in  the  city. 

If  the  account  of  "Pastor"  Russell's  everyday  work  cannot  be 
trusted,  how  much  faith  may  be  placed  in  his  statements  concern- 
ing the  mysteries  of  eternity? 

Professor  Moorehead's  View  of  Russell  Doctrines 

A  person's  belief  is  the  most  important  fact  concerning  him. 
The  loose  thinking  of  our  day  is  giving  grave  concern  to  serious 
observers.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Russellites  are  not  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  "queer  notions  about  the 
second  coming."  So  careful  a  theologian  as  Professor  William  G. 
Moorehead,  D.  D.,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Xenia,  Ohio,  has  declared  that  the  body  of  teaching  which 
Russell  is  insidiously  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  churches  is 
"antiscriptural,  anti-Christian,  and  a  deplorable  perversion  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God."  "On  scarcely  any  other  point  does  Mr. 
Rns.sell  so  constantly  and  persistently  dwell  as  on  the  doctrine  of 


future  and  eternal  punishment.  He  denies  without  qualification 
that  the  wicked,  the  lost,  suffer  in  another  life.  As  usual  with  him, 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this  terrible  theme  he  either  evades  or 
gives  it  a  typical  interpretation.  The  grotesque  subject  of  one  of 
his  most  popular  lectures,  a  lecture  he  has  delivered  throughout  our 
country,  in  Canada  and  also  in  England,  and  published  in  a  vast 
number  of  papers  and  periodicals,  is  'To  Hell  and  Back  Again.' 
Crowds  have  listened  with  no  little  satisfaction  to  his  assertions 
that  there  is  no  hell,  no  eternal  punishment  and  no  hopelessness 
after  death.  He  holds  that  in  the  resurrection,  which  is  to  include 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  gospel  of  salvation  shall  be 
preached  to  all  who  did  not  receive  it,  though  having  heard,  while 
in  this  life,  and  to  those  who  never  had  the  opportunity  while  in 
the  earthly  life  to  hear  and  believe.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
preaching  to  these  classes  shall  continue  and  the  great  mass  of  them 
will  believe  and  enter  the  eternal  life.  Those  who  persistently 
refuse  the  offer  of  salvation  and  reject  the  Lord's  mercy  will  be 
annihilated ;  an  act  of  divine  power  will  blot  them  out  of  existence 
forever." 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend  the  treatment  of  "Millen- 
nial Dawn,  a  Counterfeit  of  Christianity,"  by  Professor  Moorehead, 
in  the  final  chapter  of  volume  7  of  "The  Fundamentals."  Every 
pastor  or  other  Bible  teacher  who  is  confronted  by  Russellism  should 
be  familiar  with  this  best  of  all  refutations  of  the  "pastor's"  peculiar 
heresies.    I  quote  the  summary  of  the  false  doctrines  of  "Millen- 


Luxurious  Quarters  in  the  Abode  of  the  Elect 

nial  Dawn"  with  which  Professor  Moorehead  concludes  his  search- 
ing treatise : 

"i.  Christ  before  his  advent  was  not  divine. 

"2.  When  he  was  in  the  world  he  was  still  not  divine. 

"3.  His  atonement  was  exclusively  human,  a  mere  man's. 

"4.  Since  his  resurrection  he  is  divine  only,  no  longer  human 
at  all. 

"5.  His  body  was  not  raised  from  the  dead. 
"6.  His  second  advent  took  place  in  1874. 
"7.  T!ie  saints  were  raised  up  in  1878. 

"8.  Both  Christ  and  the  saints  are  now  on  earth  and  have  been 
for  thirty-seven  and  thirty-three  years  respectively. 

"9.  The  professing  Christian  church  was  rejected  of  God  in  1878. 
"10.  The  final  consummation  and  end  will  take  place  in  1914. 
"11.  Silence  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
"12.  The  destiny  of  the  wicked. 
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"Such  is  the  millennial  dawn  of  C.  T.  Russell — a  mixture  of 
Unitarianism,  Universalism,  second  probation  and  restorationism, 
and  the  Swedenborgian  method  of  exegesis.  Let  the  reader  remem- 
ber that  imposition  is  not  exposition,  nor  is  eisegesis  exegesis.  Mr. 
Russell  constantly  employs  both ;  he  imposes  on  Scripture  his  own 
views  and  reads  into  it  that  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer.  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  preserve  his  people 
from  being  deceived  and  betrayed  by  this  counterfeit  of 
Christianity." 

How  Hymns  Are  Doctored 

A  popular  sidelight  on  how  Russell  modifies  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  is  shown  by  his  doctoring  of  the  hymns  which  are  used  in 
common  by  all  churches.    I  note  a  few 
of  the  changes  on  his  hymn  slip  which 
show  the  minimizing  of  the  Redeemer : 

"Sun  of  my  soul,  my  Father  dear, 
I  know  no  night  when  thou  art  near. 
O,  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  thee  from  thy  servant's  eyes." 

Take  this  transformed  stanza  from  "Guide 
me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah" : 

"As  I  near  the  time  of  trouble. 
Bid  my  faith  in  thee  increase, 
While  the  thousands  round  are  falling. 
Keep  me,  keep,  in  perfect  peace. 
Refuge,  fortress,  thou  hast  set  thy  love 
on  nre." 

Here  again  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  gospel  choruses  with  the  point  taken 
from  it: 

"I  love  to  tell  the  story, 
'Twill  be  my  theme  in  glory, 
To  tell  the  old,  old  story 
Of  gracious,  heavenly  love." 

Russellism  is  not  interested  in  sinners.  It 
even  alters  "Coronation"  in  this  fashion  : 

"Ye  saints,  whose  love  can  ne'er  forget 

The  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
Go  spread  your  trophies  at  his  feet. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 
Consider  how  slight  a  change  will  alter 
teaching : 

"The  soul  that  on  Jesus  doth  lean  for  repose 
I'll  never,  no,  never,  desert  to  his  foes ; 
That  soul,  though  0  host  should  endeavor  to  shake, 
I'll  never,  no,  never,  no,  never,  forsake." 

Observe  the  careful  elimination  of  all  thought  of  heresy  in  "The 
Church's  One  Foundation": 

"Though  with  a  scornful  wonder 

Men  see  her  sore  opprest 
By  foes  too  great  to  number, 

By  trials  sore  distrest, 
Yet  saints  their  watch  are  keeping; 

Their  cry  goes  up,  'How  long?' 
And  soon  the  night  of  weeping 

Shall  change  to  morn  of  song." 

Thus  an  organization  that  has  not  its  own  hymnody  attempts  by  a 
few  crude  touches  to  write  into  standard  hymns  its  own 
interpretation. 

RusseWism  at  Close  Range 
In  the  middle  of  July  a  long  dispatch  came  out  from  Washington 
through  the  press  associations,  reporting  how  the  "International 
Bible  Students'  Association,"  assembled  more  than  4,000  strong  in 
convention,  had  voted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hell  fire  and  that 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  repudiated.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  was 
Brigadier  General  William  P.  Hall,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  As- 
suming that  the  convention  was  one  of  real  Bible  students,  news- 
papers quite  generally  printed  the  dispatch.  It  was  a  good  warm 
weather  story.  Even  the  astute  New  York  Sun  was  caught,  as  well 
as  certain  religious  weeklies.  The  editorial  paragraphs  subsequently 
made  capital  out  of  this  latest  deliverance  of  the  theologians.  Few 
suspected  that  the  entire  dispatch  was  but  another  bit  of  clever 
press-agenting. 

In  order  to  see  the  Russellites  in  action,  I  went  down  to  Wash- 
ington. Neither  heat  nor  cold  seems  to  affect  their  enthusiasm,  for 
there  really  were  more  than  2,000  Russell  adherents  from  as  far 


north  as  Massachusetts  and  from  the  southern  states.  Any  in- 
telligent observer  of  mankind  could  see  in  an  instant  that  this 
crowd  was  utterly  devoid  of  strong  individualities.  Men  and 
women  of  force  do  not  follow  Russell.  Equally  manifest  was  the 
sincere  piety  and  godly  character  of  the  delegates.  They  were  en- 
joying a  time  of  sincere  Christian  fellowship.  The  "brother"  and 
"sister"  that  I  heard  on  every  hand  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  sincere  simplicity  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Dowieites 
when  I  studied  them  during  their  ill-starred  New  York  invasion. 
I  would  not  say  a  word  in  condemnation  of  these  followers  of 
Russell.  They  are  the  plain  people  from  the  mills  and  shops  and 
farms  of  the  land.    Among  them  were  several  hundred  "elders." 


the  drift  of  a  hymn's 


The  Bethel  "Family" 
Mr.  Russell  In  Background  at  Head  of  Table 

On  a  night  so  hot  that  I  do  not  want  to  endure  another  like 
it  this  crowd  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  filling 
the  building.  The  men,  coatless,  sat  down  in  front,  for  this  was 
an  unadvertised  address  to  the  elders.  The  women  occupied  the 
rear  of  the  first  floor  and  largely  filled  the  galleries.  Most 
of  the  women  wore  on  their  heads  folded  handkerchiefs  or  some 
other  coverings,  after  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Mennonites.  Russell  himself  was  the  only  speaker,  although  there 
was  the  vigorous,  fervent  singing  of  several  hymns. 

The  sermon  was  based  on  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  a  talk  to  the  officials  of  the  Russell  classes  about  their 
work,  cautioning  them  against  arrogance  and  self-assertiveness. 
The  speaker  was  much  troubled  by  those  who  have  fallen  away 
from  the  "truth,"  and  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  headiness  and 
dictatorial  ways  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  classes,  which  he 
commonly  called  the  church.  The  phrase,  "The  Church,"  meant  the 
Russellites.  He  had  other  appellations  for  the  historic  churches. 
Much  was  said  about  fair  elections  and  the  perils  of  the  "bossy" 
elder  who  sits  on  the  safety  valve.  "In  churchianity  these  things 
are  not  on  our  plane.  In  the  nominal  churches  it  means  nothing  to 
be  an  elder — all  the  elders  have  to  do  there  is  to  pass  the  collection 
plate  and  the  communion.  In  the  nominal  churches  everything  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  different  breed 
altogether"— and  this  sally  brought  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Pastor"  Sees  Trouble  Ahead  ^ 

The  "pastor"  seemed  troubled  about  experiences  that  may  await 
the  church— meaning  thereby  his  "little  flock" — being  sure  that 
their  recent  prosperity  and  freedom  from  criticism  are  but  the  lull 
before  the  storm.  Then  he  indulged  in  a  choice  bit  of  exegesis 
to  this  effect:  Elijah  ascended  in  the  whirlwind.  Now,  the  whirl- 
wind in  the  Bible  stands  for  trouble.  The  four  angels  who  hold 
the  winds  are  to  let  them  loose  and  this  will  make  a  whirlwind  of 
trouble.  This  led  to  an  intimation  that  as  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  the  antitype  of  Elijah — so  we,  the  church,  are  the  greater  anti- 
type of  Elijah — was  decapitated,  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  quick 
taking  off  of  the  church.  Then  followed  a  musing  upon  the  im- 
munity of  the  "little  flock"  from  all  the  ills  that  would  befall  the 
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world  between  now  and  1914.  Most  of  the  sermon  was  devoted  to 
a  puerile  instruction  of  the  elders. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  "Pastor"  Russell  speak 
in  public,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  thinness  of  his  hour's  discourse. 
It  was  "milk  for  babes,"  with  a  vengeance.  I  expected  oratorical 
power.  Instead  there  were  the  same  monotonous,  wheedling  tones 
that  I  had  noted  in  private  conversation.  I  would  have  exchanged 
the  whole  hour  of  Russell  for  five  minutes  of  the  dramatic  Dowie, 


with  his  brilliant,  eloquent  and  contentious  utterances.  I  at  first 
felt  that  "Pastor"  Russell  must  be  having  an  off  night,  but  later 
I  overheard  one  of  the  elders  say  to  a  group,  "I  have  heard  the 
'pastor'  many  times,  but  never  when  he  was  so  fine  as  tonight." 
The  hold  of  the  man  is  not  in  his  personal  magnetism,  not  in  his 
eloquence,  not  in  his  literary  skill,  but  entirely  in  his  executive 
ability,  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  in  the  grip  of  definite 
and  dated  eschatalogical  teachings  upon  the  ordinary  mind. 


Race  Friction  in  Cuba— and  Elsewhere 

BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC  of  Cuba  there  are  about  600,000  negroes  or 
persons  of  African  descent.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
about  10,000,000  negroes.  The  white  population  of  Cuba  is 
about  1,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  are  about  sixteen  times  as 
many  negroes  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  Cuba,  while  the 
proportion  of  black  people  to  white  people  is  about  the  same  there 
as  it  is  in  the  former  slave  states  in  this  country. 

For  a  period  of  several  months  past  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  negro  population  of  Cuba  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
the  government.  This  racial  rebellion  has  already  cost  the  Cuban 
government  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  besides  the  loss 
to  the  country  from  the  destruction  of  crops,  the  interruption  of 
business  and  the  injury  to  private  property. 

With  a  negro  population  sixteen  times  as  large  as  that  of  Cuba 
why  has  there  been  no  negro  rebellion  in  the  United  States?  It 
is  not  because  the  American  negro  has  not  had  provocation  as  com- 
pared with  his  brothers  in  Cuba.  The  American  negro  has  had 
much  more  reason  for  a  resort  to  physical  violence.  Legally 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  racial  discrimination.  Whatever  the  actual 
prac'ice  may  be  in  that  country  in  other  matters,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns travel,  public  entertainment,  schools,  courts,  voting  and  hold- 
ing of  public  ofiice,  there  are  no  legal  discriminations  in  favor  of 
one  race  and  against  the  other.  Lynchings,  which  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  embitter  the  negro  in  this  country,  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Cuba. 

A  Half  Century  of  Freedom  Next  Year 

Beginning  in  October,  1913,  the  American  negro  will  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  freedom.  During  all  these  years,  in  which 
millions  of  American  negroes  have  been  free,  why  is  it  that  they, 
with  more  provocation  and  more  justification  for  violence,  have  not 
resorted  to  rebellion  or  crime  in  order  to  secure  their  rights?  Some 
say  that  it  is  because  the  American  negro  is  a  coward.  The  negro 
has  often  been  called  a  coward  because  he  submitted  to  slavery, 
just  as  the  American  Indian  has  been  called  a  brave  man  because 
he  would  not  or  could  not  endure  slavery.  The  struggles  of  the 
Indians  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  independence  have  cost  the 
United  States,  from  1789  to  1890,  $800,000,000  and  the  lives  of 
19,000  white  men  and  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negro,  outside  the  United  States,  in 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  has  shown  himself  quite  as  willing  as 
the  Indian  to  fight  for  freedom  and  independence.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica  the  negro  Maroons  maintained  their  freedom  for 
many  years  against  the  armies  of  the  white  men  which  were  sent 
to  conquer  them.  There  are  negroes  still  living  in  the  mountains 
of  Jamaica  who  never  submitted  to  slavery.  In  Haiti  negroes  won 
their  independence  in  battle  against  armies  sent  out  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Negroes  had  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  part  in  the  war 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Cuba  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  population. 

The  question  then  remains  why  the  American  negro  has  not 
resorted  to  rebellion  or  insurrection  when  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated  in  this  country.  The  answer  is  simple  and  not  far 
to  seek.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  freedom  of  my  race  in  the 
United  States  there  were  white  people  who  were  wise  enough 
and  self-sacrificing  enough  to  begin  at  once  the  training  of  negro 
leaders,  who  were  placed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  sentinels 
in  every  negro  community  in  the  South.  In  most  cases  these  negro 
leaders  were  teachers  and  ministers.  In  other  cases  they  were 
doctors,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  farmers,  business  men  or  politicians. 
In  many  cases  these  negro  leaders  had  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
teachers  and  went  forth  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make  the  masses 
of  the  race  a  better  and  more  useful  people.  In  other  cases  they 
had,  perhaps,  no  other  ambition  but  that  of  bettering  their  own 
condition.  In  any  case  they  were  men  who  had  sufficient  education 
and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  see  the  wisdom  of  patience 
in  their  struggle  to  improve  themselves  and  their  race.    Instead  of 


imitating  the  Indian,  they  preferred  to  follow,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  another  race  which,  like  the  negro,  has  been  accused  of 
cowardice.    I  refer  to  the  Jew. 

Negro  Leaders  Have  Kept  Racial  Peace 

As  a  rule  the  negro  leaders  have  kept  a  steady  hand  on  the  masses 
of  the  colored  people,  and  they  have  also  kept  in  touch  with  the 
white  race.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  peace 
between  the  races  in  this  country,  instead  of  insurrection  and  war 
as  in  Cuba. 

As  the  years  pass  there  is  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  less  friction 
instead  of  more  between  the  races.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
of  the  people  become  land  owners  and  householders,  builders  of 
churches  and  schools;  just  in  proportion  as  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  races  increase,  all  these  things  will  constitute  a 
pledge  of  racial  peace.  The  negro  who  owns  a  farm  or  conducts  a 
store  or  a  bank  is  not  likely  to  be  a  leader  in  a  rash  movement  of 
any  kind.  The  white  man  who  has  a  bank  with  thousands  of  dollars 
of  negro  deposits,  who  has  on  loan  large  sums  of  money  belonging 
to  negroes,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  leader  in  a  racial  war. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  in  the  United  States  that  the  money 
spent  by  the  states  and  by  individuals  in  the  uplift  of  the  negro  race 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  charity.  It  should  not  be  so  con- 
sidered. Even  if  it  is  nothing  else  or  higher,  the  spending  of  money 
in  the  education  of  10,000,000  of  negroes  is  good  business.  If  we 
had  today  in  the  South  the  same  kind  of  racial  bitterness  and  unrest 
as  now  exists  in  Cuba,  investments  would  not  be  safe,  and  the 
whole  material  progress  and  development  of  the  South  would  halt. 

In  the  solution  of  most  human  problems  education  is  not  only 
cheaper  than  war,  but  it  is  far  more  permanent  in  its  effects. 
The  past  forty-eight  years  has  not  only  demonstrated  the  value 
to  the  South  and  the  whole  country  of  negro  schoolhouses,  but 
it  has  also  proclaimed  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  made  the  school  the  medium  for  the  solution  of  a  great  and 
perplexing  social  problem. 

How  a  **Big  Brother"  Helped  One  Boy 

BY  EMMA  E.  KOEHLER 

FROM  DAY  TO  day  Donald  handed  across  the  counter  of  the 
store  the  most  attractive  sporting  goods  manufactured.  Balls, 
bats,  gloves — all  were  in  demand — and  all  seemed  so  easily 
disposed  of.  Ralph  was  Donald's  chum,  and  Ralph  sold  razors. 
Somehow  Donald's  earnings  would  not  reach  far  enough.  Donald 
was  only  16,  but  he  found  ready  use  for  almost  any  sum  of  money 
at  his  age.  Stock  seemed  plentiful,  the  merchant  would  never  know, 
so  Donald  could  abstract  some  of  the  goods — a  little  at  a  time — 
and  sell  them  to  his  friends.  He  would  ofJer  the  things  at  a  dis- 
count, which  he  could  well  afiford  to  do,  as  they  were  costing  him 
nothing — nothing  but  his  integrity,  but  that  word  he  brushed  out 
of  his  mind  and  heart. 

By  and  by,  after  he  had  sold  many  balls  and  bats,  gloves  and 
caps  and  belts,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  buyers  might  suspect  his 
deceit,  so  he  took  Ralph  into  his  confidence,  showed  Ralph  how 
easy  it  was  to  get  rich,  whereupon  Ralph  began  to  sell  stolen  razors. 
The  next  step  was  that  Donald  and  Ralph  swapped  goods,  Donald 
selling  razors  and  Ralph  selling  sporting  goods.  Thus  their  terri- 
tory for  sales  was  well  enlarged. 

Two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  sporting  goods  disappeared  before 
the  merchant  had  sufficient  evidence  against  Donald.  Then  the  boy 
was  brought  into  the  juvenile  court.  He  was  placed  in  the  de- 
tention home  to  await  a  hearing  of  the  case.  Here  he  had  time  to 
meditate  upon  his  folly,  his  lost  opportunity,  his  injured  honor.  He 
was  only  16,  but  he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  must  an- 
swer for  his  sins  like  a  man. 

Donald's  father  had  been  ill  for  years.   He  had  been  able  to  work 
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a  little  HOW  and  then,  and  this  little  had  gone  to  keep  body  and 
soul  of  ^  household  of  eight  together.  The  boy  had  an  elder  sister, 
Mary,  who  earned  more  than  the  invalid  father  and  who  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  family.  No  one  but  Donald  had  ever  stained  the 
family  name.  While  Donald  was  awaiting  his  trial  the  father  died. 
The  boy  was  permitted  to  go  home  to  take  a  last  look  at  his 
father  and  to  attend  the  burial. 

Sorrows  seldom  come  singly,  and  in  this  instance  they  came  with 
triple  force.  Shortly  before  the  father  died,  Mary,  the  hope  of  the 
household,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation.  When  the 
funeral  was  over  the  mother  laid  aside  her  mourning  garb,  put  a 
white  scarf  over  her  head  to  give  the  appearance  of  cheer  to  a  heart 
that  was  breaking,  and  visited  the  daughter  whose  recovery  she 
had  made  her  constant  prayer.  She  did  not  tell  the  child  her  father 
was  gone,  but  that  night  Mary  joined  her  father  in  death. 
There  were  now  three  vacant  chairs  in  the  family  circle — Mary  and 
her  father  were  in  heaven,  while  Robert  was  locked  up  in  jail. 

In  view  of  the  home  tragedy  the  accuser  of  the  boy  softened. 
The  judge  realized  the  need  of  the  boy  to  the  stricken  mother, 
so  he  dismissed  the  case  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  Donald  to 
do  right.  Just  as  the  sainted  father  might  have  done,  the  judge 
put  his  arm  lovingly  about  the  boy  and  pointed  out  the  way  which 
was  certain  to  lead  to  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Donald  made  a  strong  resolve.    He  would  be  good  at  all  hazards; 


never  again  would  he  steal.  He  would  take  the  place  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  and  help  his  bereaved  and  lonely  mother. 

But  who  wants  a  boy  that  cannot  be  trusted?  Who  wants 
a  boy  that  takes  things,  appropriates  the  possessions  of  other  folk 
and  converts  them  into  personal  gain?  Not  the  merchant,  not  the 
banker,  not  the  small  dealer  even,  who  must  put  into  a  boy's  hands 
both  merchandise  and  coin. 

So  a  Big  Brother  solved  the  problem.  He  obtained  a  position 
for  the  lad  in  which  money  would  not  pass  through  his  hands  nor 
articles  of  temptation.  It  was  thought  best  to  give  Donald's  con- 
science time  to  gather  strength.  That  was  months  ago.  Donald 
did  his  work  well.  He  has  had  a  promotion  since,  and  he  comes 
into  the  Big  Brother's  office  now  and  then  with  a  word  of  greeting, 
a  smile  and  a  bit  of  news. 

When  Donald  was  asked  what  he  does  with  his  earnings  he  replied 
quickly,  "Oh,  my  mother  gets  them  all!" 

"Do  you  like  baseball?"  asked  a  friend. 

"I  should  say  so.    I  like  it  better'n  any  game  I  know." 

".\11  right;  we'll  get  your  Big  Brother  to  take  you  some  Saturday 
afternoon." 

So  Donald  is  once  more  making  commercial  history  on  the  square. 
He  is  faithful  to  his  mother,  honest  with  his  employer,  enjoys  the 
meed  of  a  promotion  and  gives  promise  of  wiping  out  the  stain 
of  the  past  by  industry  and  honesty  in  the  future. 


Bad 
News 
from  Afar 


A FEW   DOTS   AND   dashes  over  the  unfeeling  cables  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — and  hundreds  are  arrested  by 
the  shock  of  sorrow,  while  hearts  are  held  in  the  grip  of 
grief.    For  this  is  one  of  the  commonplace  miracles,  that  spirits 
are  not  limited  liy  time  or  space,  and  friendship's  tides  may  flow 
unhindered  across  continents  and  seas.    Today  the  Wayfarer  is 
under  the  cloud  of  the  unexpected  news  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  of  Allahabad. 
How  the  shadows  have  rolled  in  from  overseas ! 
First,  it  was  Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton  of  China, 
suddenly  graduated  into  glory ;  then  that  sweet 
and  saintly  lady,  Mrs.  Samuel  Moffett  of  Korea ; 
and  then  the  dignified  entrance  into  the  higher 
realm,  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  making 
ready,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Syria.  Musing 
upon  the  marvel  of  the  ties  that  bind  human  hearts  together,  the 
Wayfarer  hears  the  lines  of  the  old  hymn — 

"Though  sundered  far,  by  faith  we  meet 
Around  one  common  mercy  seat." 

The  reality  of  spiritual  fellowships,  and  the  ennobling  power  in 
one's  own  life  of  friends  dear  though  distant,  emerge  as  shining 
truths  from  such  hours  of  sorrow  as  the  cables  have  lately  brought 
to  many.  ^.       ^.  ^ 

To  leave  one's  friends  exultant  though  grieving  is  surely  a  triumph 
of  life  over  death.  And  all  who  think  of  that  sturdy,  vigorous 
and  ever-cheerful  missionary-statesman,  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  will 
rejoice  in  his  crowded  years  of  achievement.  There  is  a  widespread- 
ing  banyan  tree  in  the  center  of  the  compound  of  the  Jumna  mis- 
sion at  Allahabad,  India,  which  typified  the  outreaching,  sheltering 
and  beautiful  life  of  Dr.  Ewing,  even  as  the  college  buildings  which 
surround  it  bore  witness  to  his  efficient  zeal.  The  real  statesmen 
of  missions  are  on  the  field.  Dr.  Ewing  had  problems  of  educa- 
tion, problems  of  relationship  with  the  Indian  community  as  well 
as  with  the  British,  problems  of  religion,  problems  of  mission 
administration,  such  as  only  a  strong  man's  shoulders  could  bear. 
Like  so  many  of  the  ablest  missionaries,  he  never  gave  of  his  best 
when  on  furlough,  simply  because  the  sheltered  home  folk  could  not 
understand.  Genial,  level-headed,  markedly  efficient,  he  made  a 
fine  impression  upon  the  American  churches ;  but  it  needed  the  set- 
ting of  India  to  reveal  his  eminent  qualities,  which  made  him  the 
honored  friend  of  leading  Indians,  of  British  officials,  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  of  his' fellow  missionaries.  The  sudden  passing  of 
Arthur  H.  Ewing  is  a  bereavement  to  India  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian missions.  *       ^       *       *  * 

As  orchids  grow  best  in  hothouses,  so  the  graces  of  western  cul- 
ture and  Christianity  seem  at  times  to  reach  the  highest  beauty  be- 
neath tropical  or  Oriental  skies.  Some  day,  when  we  get  through 
with  our  production  of  hit-or-miss  missionary  literature,  a  chronicler 


will  be  appointed  to  describe  the  sort  of  lives  missionaries  live. 
Then,  perhaps,  an  adequate  pen  will  portray  the  loveliness  of  the 
characters  of  many  of  the  elect  ladies  on  the  mission  field.  It  has 
frequently  seemed  to  the  Wayfarer  that  American  Christian  woman- 
hood achieved  its  finest  expression  in  the  lives  of  some  missionaries. 

*  *  *  * 

Among  these  there  stands  out  shiningly  in  the  memory  of  one 
traveler  the  picture  of  a  gentle,  sweet-faced,  soft-spoken,  ex- 
quisite lady  whom  he  met  in  the  ancient  Korean  capital  of  Pyeng 
Yang.  In  her  own  home,  in  the  great  congregation  of  Korean 
Christians,  and  amid  her  fellow  missionaries,  Mrs.  Samuel  Moffett 
came  as  near  as  any  woman  the  Wayfarer  has  ever  met  to  fulfill- 
ing his  conception  of  the  ideal  missionary.  Conventional  words  can- 
not convey  to  sheltered  westerners  any  sufficient  sense  of  the  loss 
which  Korea  suffered  when  Mrs.  Moffett  departed  from  the  land 
and  work  she  loved — a  real  martyr  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Korean  church  by  the  Japanese  government. 

^       ^       *       *  ^ 

Up  in  strategic  Shantung  province  of  China  labored,  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  midlife,  that  notable  scholar 
and  gentleman,  Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton.  He  and  the  Wayfarer 
were  shipmates  on  his  recent  return  to  the  land  he  loved.  How 
full  of  plans  and  expectations  he  was !  So  impregnated  with  China 
was  his  mind  that  the  native  idioms  and  proverbs  slipped  naturally 
from  his  tongue;  and  more  than  once  the  Wayfarer  came  upon  him 
doing  his  devotional  reading  in  a  Chinese  Bible.  Such  as  he  are 
the  backbone  of  missions  in  China — and  while  the  world  at  home 
knew  not  his  scholarship,  his  devotion  and  his  beautiful  character, 
a  notable  company  of  Chinese,  as  well  as  of  American  and  British 
exiles,  held  him  in  honor;  and,  best  of  all,  the  Master  at  whose 
behest  his  life  was  freely  poured  out  did  not  deny  him  the 
"well  done."  ,        ,        ,        ,  , 

Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  did  more  than  live  in  Syria,  the  land  we  call 
holy,  but  naught  of  his  ministry  counted  for  so  much  as  his  serene 
and  beautiful  life.  The  Wayfarer  has  been  in  his  home  in  Sidon, 
and  has  broken  bread  with  him  in  Beirut;  and  as  talk  flew  to  and 
fro  across  the  table  it  was  Dr.  Jessup  who  contributed  the  apt 
phrase  from  the  Arabic,  or  the  illuminating  incident  from  the  long 
life  of  a  missionary.  The  senior  member  of  the  mission  with  which 
the  Jessup  name  has  so  long  been  identified,  he  was  held  in  peculiar 
affection  by  the  other  missionaries,  as  well  as  in  real  veneration 
by  even  his  Moslem  neighbors. 

It  is  great  to  have  lived  greatly  anywhere;  but  the  privilege  of 
living  and  dying  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  where  soldiers  are 
few  and  each  counts  for  the  utmost,  is  one  which  most  of  us  have 
coveted  for  ourselves,  even  as  we  rejoice  over  it  for  our  friends. 

The  Wayfarer. 
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The  Heart  That  Goes  Singing 


BY  JULIA  H.  JOHNSTON 


TALKING  TO  one's  self  is  a  very  common 
pastime — too  common  in  itself  to  merit 
special  attention.  It  is  not  the  fact  of 
talking,  but  consideration  of  the  character  of 
our  speech  when  we  have  only  ourselves  as 
auditors  that  is  arresting.  What  sort  of  things 
do  we  say  to  ourselves?  Unless  we  are  minded 
to  confess  no  one  will  ever  know,  for  there 
are  no  eavesdroppers  in  the  secret  place  where 
we  talk  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  have  not  fallen  into  the  habit  of  oral  speech. 
For  let  the  family  physician  hear  even  an 
inadvertent  confession  of  such  a  habit,  perhaps 
but  in  its  incipiency,  and  he  will  say  with  de- 
cision, "Stop  it.  And  at  once."  He  explains 
that  it  is  not  a  wholesome  habit  and  leads  to 
lack  of  mental  control.  Consciousness  of  a 
listener  makes  speech  more  guarded. 

Ordinarily,  then,  in  the  round  of  life's  com- 
monplaces we  speak  to  ourselves  in  a  silence, 
without  listeners  or  replies.  At  such  times 
we  take  the  greatest  satisfaction — do  we  not  ? — 
in  rehearsing  our  own  opinions  which  perhaps 
others  have  contradicted ;  in  justifying  certain 
conduct  which  others  might  question ;  in  de- 
nouncing what  we  consider  reprehensible  in 
others'  conduct  and  in  going  over  and  oyer 
again  the  grievances  which  were  better  forgot- 
ten. Perhaps  "the  angel  of  the  afterthought," 
that  tormenting  genius  of  the  sensitive,  comes 
with  a  reminder  of  a  past  conversation  which 
could  have  been  made  brilliant  by  what  we 
might  have  said.  Straightway  we  begin  to  say 
to  ourselves  these  illuminating  things. 
Is  this  profitable?  Is  it  satisfactory? 
Paul  gives  to  the  Ephesians  a  better  way, 
not,  apparently,  as  a  corrective  for  the  waste 
of  time  involved  in  doing  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  as  a  positive  help  and  a  bit  of  approved 
service.  He  bids  these  folk  redeem  the  time 
by  speaking  to  themselves  "in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  In  another  place 
the  saints  are  exhorted  to  "admonish  one  an- 
other" in  this  wise,  but  may  the  words  not  be 
here  applied  also  to  self-admonition? 

The  trusting  heart  goes  singing,  even  when 
the  lips  are  silent.  It  praises  God  with  an  in- 
ward psalm  when  there  is  no  chance  to  give 
,  it  voice.  Here  is  the  unfailing  rule  for  evicting 
those  self-centered  and  disturbing  thoughts 
which  utter  themselves  in  fretful  and  futile 
speech  within.  The  heart  filled  with  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  has  no  room 
for  intruding  woes  and  wailing. 

Are  these  songs  without  words?  They  may 
be,  but  it  is  well  to  let  them  take  rhythmic 
form  and  tune  when  speaking  to  ourselves. 
When  occasion  offers,  which  it  does  oftener 
than  we  improve  it,  let  the  tune  take  tongue, 
whether  it  maintains  concert  pitch  or  not. 
We  women  folk  who  are  housekeepers  do  part 
of  our  daily  work,  often  a  large  part,  with 
our  hands  and  under  conditions  of  liberty,  if 
not  isolation,  so  that  when  busy  with  what 
might  be  cumbering  cares  we  are  free  to  use 
hearts  and  lips  in  song.  The  woman  who 
sings  about  her  work  finds  it  easier  to  keep  her 
heart  in  tune,  and  often  gives  the  keynote  to 
another,  and  so  starts  a  second  song.  A  cheer- 
ful singer  creates  an  atmosphere  of  cheer  in 
the  home,  and  the  echo  of  her  song  may  one 
day  be  among  the  sweetest  sounds  in  memory's 
hall.  This  singing  habit,  like  other  good 
things,  can,  of  course,  be  carried  to  excess, 
and  the  song  that  wells  up  from  the  joyous 
heart  must  be  tempered  to  sensitive  nerves 
that  cannot  endure  full-lunged  melody.  But 
the  gentle  song  offends  no  one. 

Why  are  many  of  the  church  hymns  more 
familiar  to  us  than  poems  we  have  read  re- 
peatedly? Because  we  sing  the  hymns,  and 
sirging  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  commit  to 
memory.  It  is  quite  allowable  to  fasten  a  tune 
to  new  words  that  we  wish  to  learn,  or  to 
manufacture  something  that  will  carry  them, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  this  help.  Memorizing 
choice  bits  of  verse  is  a  means  of  grace. 

Do  you  believe  in  unconscious  cerebration? 


You  can  prove  a  form  of  it,  if  you  will.  Wear 
a  groove  in  the  brain  cells  and  see  if  soon  the 
thought  does  not  travel  that  way  without  your 
volition.  Put  sweet  words  of  psalm  and  song 
into  such  a  groove  by  the  constant  repetition 
which  makes  the  impress,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  come  up  unconsciously  to  crowd  out  dis- 
cordant clamor  by  their  controlling  harmony. 

Thanksgivings  of  Long  Ago 

Will  you  tell  us  about  them,  friends  in  coun- 
cil, those  far-away  Thanksgivings  of  yours? 
You  wrote  so  delightfully  about  your  child- 
hood Fourths  that  we  have  developed  a  taste 
in  experience  "antiques"  which  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  more  of  the  same.  Perhaps  in 
your  home  the  day  was  characterized  by  reli- 
gious observance,  and  celebrated  in  a  way  so 
severe  that  it  left  your  little  heart  in  anything 
but  a  thankful  state  when  the  holiday  came 
to  a  close.  Or  perhaps  you  were  one  of  a 
large  family,  and  Thanksgiving  meant  a  joyous 
gathering  of  the  clan.  Perhaps  a  cold  climate 
brought  you  coasting  and  skating  to  whet  the 
appetite  already  sharp  for  a  "drumstick."  Per- 
haps a  milder  clime  brought  you  quite  different 
Thanksgiving  sports. 

Won't  you  send  your  thoughts  backward 
among  the  years  of  your  childhood,  and  from 
them  select  the  Thanksgiving  that  stands  out 
as  the  most  notable  of  all  those  of  your  little- 
boyhood  or  little-girlhood? 

As  in  the  Fourth  of  July  stories,  we  should 
like  these  memories  to  run  back  forty  years 
or  more,  and  to  be  told  in  not  more  than  500 
words,  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  We 
will  give  three  prizes — $5,  $3  and  $2.  Stories 


H  XlbouGbt  for  tbe  "CGleel? 

Keep  your  eyes  open  to  your  mercies.  The 
man  xvho  has  forgotten  to  be  thankful  has 
fallen  asleep  in  life. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

WHEN  AUTUMN  COMES 
When  autumn  comes  through  summer-haunted 
ways. 

The  meadows  burn  to  gold  beneath  her  tread. 
The  maples  flush,  the  scarlet  sumacs  blaze, 
And  clustered  grapes  hang,  purpling,  over- 
head ; 

From  fields  made  sweet  with  breath  of  garnered 
grain 

In  sudden  flight  a  whirring  partridge  drums; 
The  summer-seeking  birds  honk  south  again 
When  autumn  comes 

When  autumn  comes,  dear  heart,  to  this  our 
life 

And  on  our  brows  the  first  faint  frosts  ap- 
pear, 

God  grant  it  bring  surcease  of  summer  strife 
And  gracious  plenitude  of  harvest  cheer  I 

That  all  our  thoughts  as  lustrously  may  glow 
As  ruddied  oaks  or  crimson-bannered  gums. 

That,  all  undimmed,  life's  westering  sun  sinks 
low 

When  autumn  comes ! 

—Hilton   R.  Greer. 


must  be  signed  with  full  name  and  address  and 
be  in  the  editor's  hands  by  November  14. 

Perhaps  the  preparation  of  mincemeat  and 
other  goodies  for  the  coming  festival  of  the 
thankful  season  may  stir  memories  of  a  time 
when  your  individual  share  in  the  "doings" 
was  to  chop  the  apples  and  seed  the  raisins. 
Let's  have  those  memories,  boys  and  girls 
of  old. 


A  Tragedy  Without  Words 

IF.  Fox  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post] 


October  3,  19 12 


The  Continent 
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YOUNG  AMERICA 


Nelly's  Adventures  in  Smokeland 

BY  EMMA  LEE  WALTON 


LITTLE  NELLY  sat  before  the  wood  fire 
in  her  grandfather's  house  watching 
the  wood  burn  with  great  red  and  yel- 
low flames,  and  wondered  where  the  smoke 
went.  She  knew  it  went  away  up  the  chiiijney 
and  out  into  the  air,  but  she  wished  she  knew 
what  it  was  for  and  what  it  did.  S'iddeiily  a 
tiny  face  appeared  in  the  fir;  and  smiled  at  her. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  little  old  man  in  gray, 
and  she  had  hardly  noticed  it  before  out  came 
his  body  and  he  stood  on  the  tiles  and  bowed 
to  her  very  low. 

"I  am  the  king  of  Smoke,"  he  said  proudly, 
his  cap  with  its  long  gray  tassel  in  his  hand. 
"And  I  came  from  my  palace  to  see  if  you 
did  not  want  to  come  up  and  visit  me." 

Little  Nelly  clapped  her  hands  and  said  she 
should  love  to  go.  "But,  oh,  dear  !"  she  cried, 
"I  am  too  big  to  get  into  your  house!" 

The  tiny  old  man  smiled  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  the  minute  she  took  it  Nelly  shrank 
to  a  tiny  little  girl  no  bigger  than  he.  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  a  doll  and  laughed  delight- 
edly because  she  was  so  very  small.  The  little 
man  helped  her  climb  up  the  fire  tongs  away 
from  the  hot  fire,  and  then  led  her  to  some  wee 
steps  in  the  bricks,  steps  so  very  small  that 
she  had  never  seen  them  before  when  she  was 
just  an  ordinary  little  girl. 

They  went  up  the  wee  steps,  all  shiny  and 
red  and  spotted  with  black,  up,  up,  up,  till 
they  came  to  a  little  red  door.  The  little  man 
knocked  on  the  tiny  red  door,  "Knock,  knock, 
knock,  knocky-knock,  knock !"  until  it  was 
opened  by  a  funny  little  servant  with  a  hump 
on  his  back.  He,  too,  was  dressed  in  gray, 
and  he  bowed  low  and  said,  "Enter,  master." 

The  tiny  hall  was  lighted  with  candles  and 
covered  with  a  soft  black  carpet,  and  there 
were  curtains  at  the  door.  The  first  room  they 
came  to  was  all  hung  with  curtains,  too — cur- 
tains of  gray  smoke  that  waved  and  moved  as 
if  they  were  blown  by  the  wind.  Little  Nelly 
liked  them,  for  they  looked  like  gray  velvet 
and  were  as  soft  as  her  mamma's  gray  furs. 
The  little  man  pushed  the  curtains  aside  and 
they  passed  into  a  great  room  filled  with  chairs 
and  tables  and  books,  and  piles  and  piles  of 
letters.  There  were  so  many  letters  that  little 
Nelly  asked  the  king  if  they  were  all  his. 

"I  must  explain  to  you,"  he  said,  "that  the 
only  things  I  have  are  the  things  my  servant 
Smoke  brings  up  to  me  when  you  people  down 
there  below  burn  them.  My  servant  brings 
me  the  things  on  his  way  out  of  the  chimney 
to  look  for  more.  I  have  servants  everywhere, 
and  the  reason  I  have  so  many  letters  is  that 
people  everywhere  burn  more  letters  than  any- 
thing else.  And  mighty  interesting  they  are, 
too.    I  read  them  all." 

The  chairs  and  tables,  he  said,  came  from 
houses  that   burned   on   the   Fourth   of  July, 


when  a  great  many  pieces  of  fireworks  came  to 
him,  too.  He  had  so  much  coal  and  wood  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  all  that  Smoke 
brought  him,  but  he  did  wish,  he  sighed,  that 
people  would  burn  more  clothes  so  he  could 
dress  better. 

"It's  only  when  a  clothing  store  burns  that 
I  get  anything,"  he  complained.  "People  are 
so  stingy  that  they  never  burn  their  clothes 
unless  they  are  so  worn  out  they  are  no  good  to 
me." 

After  little  Nelly  had  looked  at  all  the 
books  and  the  toys  and  the  other  interesting 
things,  her  queer  host  showed  her  the  trees 
in  his  funny  gray  yard. 

"I  get  lots  of  trees,"  he  said,  "really  more 
than  I  want,  but  I  have  never  had  a  garden. 
My  servant  Smoke  says  he  has  tried  to  find 
one,  but  he  never  heard  of  anybody  burning  up 
a  garden  the  way  they  do  leaves.  He  is  a  very 
good  servant  and  he  brings  me  things  the 
moment  they  are  burned  up.  The  reason  I 
came  to  live  in  this  chimney  was  because  he 
was  the  best  of  my  servants  and  I  liked  this  big 
room.  They  don't  build  such  nice  chimneys 
nowadays." 

After  a  while  they  went  out  to  dinner,  and 
Nelly  found  very  good  things  to  eat  spread 
on  a  big  table.  The  king  of  Smoke  explained 
that  exceedingly  nice  biscuits  and  all  the  good 
dinner  came  from  the  houses  where  the  cooks 
were  careless  and  burned  all  the  things  they 
tried  to  cook.  There  was  lamb  and  chicken 
and  plum  pudding  and  strawberry  shortcake, 
with  lots  of  other  good  things,  all  with  a  funny 
little  taste  like  the  taste  of  smoke.  Nelly 
asked  the  old  servant  for  a  glass  of  water,  but 
the  king  of  Smoke  shook  his  head. 

"We  have  no  water  here,"  he  said.  "For 
water  cannot  burn,  and  there  is  not  a  thing 
here  that  has  not  been  burned.  No  water, 
no  milk  have  I,  nor  anything  to  drink." 

Just  then  Nelly  saw  an  old  doll  of  hers  sit- 
ting on  the  mantel  and  ran  to  get  it.  She  was 
very  glad  to  find  it  again,  for  she  had  not 
seen  it  since  it  fell  into  the  fire. 

"I  want  my  doll,  please,"  she  said  politely. 

"Your  doll?"  said  the  king  of  Smoke. 
"That's  mine." 

"It's  mine,"  protested  Nelly. 

"It's  mine,"  said  the  king. 

"It's  mine,"  insisted  Nelly.  "It  fell  into  the 
fire  just  a  little  while  ago." 

"Which  shows  it's  mine,"  argued  the  king. 

Nelly  did  not  say  any  more,  but  when  the 
king  left  the  room  she  slid  softly,  softly,  softly, 
out  of  her  chair  and  taking  the  doll  in  her 
arms  she  went  tippytoe,  tippytoe,  out  of  the 
room.  As  soon  as  she  was  where  she  thought 
she  could  not  be  seen  she  began  to  run,  and 
ran,  and  ran  through  halls  and  rooms  till  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  never  going  to  get  any- 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

THE  SONG  OF  JACK  FROST 
In  the  brown  October, 

When  the  bonfires  burn, 
When   reluctant  robins 

Sadly  homeward  turn. 
When  the  trees  are  molting 

Leaves  of  gold  and  red, 
Like  stray  flakes  of  sunset 

From  the  sky  o'erhead, 
Then  I  steal  at  twilight 

Through  the  shadows  gray. 
Heralding  the  winter 

That  is  on  its  way. 
Soon  with   films  of  silver 

I    shall  overspread 
Every  quiet  water 

In  its  pebbly  bed. 
Soon   I'll  warn  the  flowers 

That's  it's  time  to  keep 
Tryst    with    dreams   of  springtime. 

Wrapped  in  golden  sleep. 
Then  when  first  the  snowflakes 

Tremble  in  the  air 
I  must  forth  and  hurry, 

Hurry  everywhere ; 
Silvering  the  treetops 

Till   their  branches  bright 
Shimmer  as  the  rainbow 

In  the  morning  light. 
Etching  lacy  landscapes 

On  the  windowpane. 
Spreading  fluffy  carpets 

Over  hill  and  plain, 
Roofing  over  rivers. 

Blanketing  the  bears. 
Warm  and  snug  and  cozy 

In  their  forest  lairs. 
Here  and  there  and  yonder. 

Always  on  the  wing. 
Till  I'm  called  to  slumber 

By  the  voice  of  spring. 
— Lilian  Bell  in  "The  Runaway  Equator." 


where.  By  and  by  .she  came  to  the  room  with 
the  smoke  curtains,  which  twisted  around  her 
feet  and  held  her,  and  then  fhe  knew  they 
weren't  curtains  at  all,  but  the  servants  of  the 
king  of  Smoke.  While  she  was  thinkin^f  about 
it  she  heard  the  king  of  Smoke  coming  along 
the  hall  after  her,  clippity-clip,  clippity-clip,  rnd 
in  a  minute  there  he  was  beoid-i  her,  trying  to 
lake  the  doll  away. 

"It's  mine,"  he  said. 

"It's  mine,"  she  corrected. 

"It's  mine,  '  said  the  king. 

"It's  m.ine  !"  cried  little  Nelly,  not  very  po- 
litely this  time,  I  fear. 

And  while  she  was  twisting  and  pulling  to 
get  the  doll  away,  the  first  thing  she  knew  the 
little  door  flew  open  and  they  both  fell  bumpity- 
bump,  bumpity-bump,  down  the  little  red  stairs 
cut  in  the  bricks.  Down  they  went  step  after 
step,  bumpity-bump,  bumpity-bump,  and  fell 
with  a  very  great  noise  on  the  tiles. 

Little  Nelly  shut  her  eyes  as  they  fell,  and 
when  she  finally  opened  them  again  she  found 
herself  once  more  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the 
wood  fire.  The  tongs  had  fallen  down,  but 
there  was  no  little  old  man  in  gray  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  nor  any  doll,  though  she  looked 
everywhere  very,  very  carefully. 


SOME  CLOSE  NEIGHBORS  AT  THE  ZOO 


Mr.  Moose  Sheds  His  Horns  in  February.    He      Mother  Buffalo's   Yellozinsh-Broivn   Baby   Is       The  Three  Day  Old  Doe  Objects  to  Having 
Isn't  Proud  of  His  Little  New  Ones  Timid  and  Stays  Close  by  Her  Side  Her  Picture  Taken.  "I  Won't !"  She  Kicks 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


Lesson  for  October  13,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  7:1-23.  Golden.  Text, 
Romans  14:17:  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  eating  and  drinking,  but  rightousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  passage  recounts  one  of  Jesus'  numerous 
encounters  with  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees. 
He  had  not  long  been  engaged  in  his  Galilean 
ministry  when  the  reports  of  his  popularity 
with  the  people  of  this  northern  province 
reached  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  and  excited 
their  alarm  and  opposition.  More  than  a  year 
before  the  time  of  this  present  lesson  we  find 
representatives  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
present  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  let  down 
through  the  roof,  and  criticising  the  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus.  From  that  time  on  they  had 
used  every  opportunity  to  oppose  and  discredit 
him.  The  constant  coupling  of  the  scribes 
(lawyers)  with  the  Pharisees  in  the  gospels  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  scribes  were 
members  of  the  Pharisaic  party. 

The  present  complaint,  that  of  eating  with 
unwashen  hands  (v.  2),  had  reference  not  to 
physical  but  to  ceremonial  uncleanness,  and  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  sort  of  quibbling 
charges  made  by  these  enemies.  A  hint  of  the 
stringent  precautions  taken  to  escape  this  de- 
filement is  given  in  verses  3  and  4.  No  pre- 
tense is  made  that  these  washings  (the  ridic- 
ulously elaborate  details  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Edersheim's  life  of  Christ,  volume  2,  pages 
11-12)  were  enjoined  by  the  law,  which  pro- 
vided for  purification  only  from  actual  and 
known  defilement ;  they  were  the  "traditions 
of  the  elders,"  designed  to  provide  against  any 
uncleanness  which  might  have  been  uncon- 
sciously contracted. 

Jesus  Exposes  the  Insincerity  of  His 
Accusers 

Jesus  first  addressed  himself  to  the  com- 
plainants themselves,  and  his  withering  words 
made  short  work  of  them  and  their  pre- 
tensions. His  defense  was  an  attack.  He  ac- 
cused them  of  the  same  insincerity  as  their 
ancestors  whom  Isaiah  denounced  (vs.  6-7), 
and  applied  to  them  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Is.  29:13).  They  honored  God  with  their 
lips,  but  not  with  their  hearts.  Their  attempt 
to  substitute  ceremonial  observances  for  the 
moral  requirements  of  God  was  worse  than 
useless.  He  cited  a  scandalous  example  of  the 
use  of  one  of  these  "precepts  of  men"  for  the 
purpose  of  actually  defeating  the  commandment 
of  God  (vs.  10-13). 

Properly,  "corban"  signified  an  offering  to 
God.  But  the  rabbinic  tradition  did  not  require 
that  anything  so  designated  should  actually  be 
given  to  sacred  uses.  It  might  be  held  by  the 
owner  for  his  continued  use  and  enjoyment, 
while  the  fact  that  it  had  been  thus  "devoted" 
served  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  its  use  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  else,  even  of  parents.  The 
rabbis  held  that  the  honoring  of  father  and 
mother  enjoined  by  the  law  did  not  require  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  benefit  from  that 
which  had  been  pronounced  "corban."  One  may 
imagine  the  scorn  with  which  Jesus  denounced 
this  rank  hypocrisy  in  those  who  were  so 
zealous  for  ceremonial  ablutions.-  "And  many 
such  like  things  ye  do,"  was  his  final  shaft. 

Jesus  Makes  His  Defense  Not  to  Pharisees, 
but  to  People 

Not  only  the  twelve,  but  apparently  a  large 
number  of  other  persons,  were  interested  lis- 
teners to  this  controversy.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  were  his  followers ;  some,  perhaps, 
were  wavering,  while  others  may  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  Pharisees.  Possibly  it  was 
after  the  retirement  of  the  crestfallen  accusers 
that  Jesus  gathered  this  multitude  about  him. 
He  had  not  deigned  to  make  to  the  Pharisees  a 
specific  defense  of  "unwashen  hands,"  but  he 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  his  hearers  should 
be  deceived.  "Hear  me  all  of  you,  and  under- 
stand," he  said.  "Real  defilement  is  not  from 
without,  but  from  within ;  it  is  not  physical, 
but  moral"  (vs.  14-15). 

That  many  of  those  who  heard  him  remained 
puzzled,  despite  his  admonition  to  understand, 
seems  evident  from  the  action  of  the  twelve, 
who,  when  they  had  retired  with  him  to  the 
privacy  of  the  house,  asked  him  to  explain  his 


Clean  and  Unclean 

meaning  more  fully  (v.  17).  "Can  you  fail 
to  understand  anything  so  plain?"  he  asked. 
"Do  you  not  see  that  real  defilement  is  not  of 
the  body,  but  of  the  heart?  The  food  a  man 
eats,  even  though  eaten  with  unwashen  hands, 
could  not  make  his  heart  impure.  It  simply 
nourishes  his  body,  and  passes  away.  But  it 
is  an  evil  heart  that  really  defiles  a  man — a 
heart  from,  which  come  base  thoughts  and 
wicked  actions.  These  things  come  from 
within,  and  not  from  without,  and  it  is  they 
which  proclaim  a  man  to  be  evil"  (vs.  18-23). 

The  writer  of  the  gospel,  recording  this  say- 
ing of  Jesus  a  generation  later,  interprets  it 
as  declaring  that,  despite  any  former  prohi- 
bitions, choice  of  food  should  be  based  solely 
on  its  fitness  to  give  bodily  sustenance  (v.  19). 

Jesus  Will  Answer  the  Questions  of 
Sincere  Inquirers 

In  a  far  different  manner  had  Jesus  on  a 
former  occasion  answered  the  honestly  per- 
plexed followers  of  John  the  Baptist  when  they 
came  seeking  to  know  why  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  did  not  fast,  while  in  this  John's  disciples 
followed  the  practice  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
answer  was  given  in  parables,  but  it  was  a  true 
and  patient  answer  to  an  honest  question 
(Matt.  9:14-17;  Mark  2:18-22;  Luke  5:33-39). 

The  real  test  of  a  spurious  faith  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  ordinances  of  men  for  the  com- 
mandments of  God. 

The  whole  history  of  religion  proves  that  a 
ceremony  and  tradition  ridden  time  is  in- 
fallibly a  morally  corrupt  time. 

Jesus  insists  that  the  cleansing  of  the  heart 
is  more  important  than  the  cleansing  of  the 
hands.  The  man  with  a  pure  heart  is  the  one 
who  has  clean  hands. 

It  is  foolish  to  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter  and  leave  the  inside  uncleaned 
(Luke  1 1  :37-4o). 

"Rite"  is  no  substitute  for  "right." 

Mere  forms  are  not  only  "dead  works"  ;  they 
are  death-producing  works. 

Pure  water  must  flow  from  a  pure  foun- 
tain. It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  a  filter  to  keep 
the  supply  uncontaminated.  The  filter  may  get 
out  of  order,  or  one  may  fcrget  to  use  it.  So 
pure  life  must  flow  from  a  pure  heart.  It  isn't 
safe  to  try  to  "filter"  one's  conduct. 


The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — True  religion  requires  us  to  be 
something,  false  religion  to  do  something. 
As  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  voice 
of  the  church,  the  church  man  stands  by 
the  lower  authority.  As  between  churches, 
the  less  important  a  doctrine  the  more  the 
sectarian  will  fight  for  it. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  teachers  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  teaching  this  lesson  with  ef- 
fect ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taught  carefully,  be- 
cause it  is  vital  and  fundamental.  This  passage 
has  not  been  embraced  in  the  international  les- 
sons since  1882,  although  the  principles  in- 
volved have  -been  taught  from  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  lesson  may  be  put  in  a  line.  Religion 
does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  prescribed  acts, 
but  is  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  divinely  im- 
planted character. 

The  great  gulf  between  true  and  false  reli- 
gion today  is  that  which  exists  between  char- 
acter and  ritual.  The  truly  religious  man  is 
something.  The  falsely  religious  man  does 
something.  Giving  rightly  is  an  act  of  grace. 
Yet  St.  Paul  says  he  might  give  all  his  goods 
to  feed  the  poor  and  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  still  not  know  true  religion  (I.  Cor.  13:3). 
The  truly  religious  man  will  pray  (Luke  18:1), 
but  men  may  pray,  and  pray  again,  and  still 
know  nothing  of  real  religion  (Matt.  6 :5-7). 
Mr.  Beecher  once  said  that  some  people  who 
had  no  compunction  about  killing  a  man  were 
very  anxious  to  save  the  corpse.  It  was  a 
striking  way  of  saying  that  the  form  of  reli- 
gion might  be  long  preserved  after  people  had 
sacrificed  its  life,  its  spirit. 


Verse  i — The  religious  life  expresses  itself 
ill  certain  acts  which  may  come  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  life  itself.  Christian  Pharisees  are 
prone  to  make  this  mistake.  The  writer  was 
once  present  at  a  semicentennial  church  cele- 
bration at  which  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
organization  spoke  of  its  origin.  The  charter 
members,  he  said,  passed  two  resolutions  only 
— to  call  no  minister  who  did  not  kneel  in  his 
public  prayers ;  and  to  call  no  minister  who 
read  his  sermons  from  a  manuscript.  They 
might  just  as  well  have  selected  their  minister 
by  the  color  of  his  hair.  It  would  have  had 
just  as  much  to  do  with  religion. 

Verse  2 — The  rules  laid  down  in  the  Old 
Testament,  written  for  a  people  who  had  few 
books  and  no  preaching,  made  the  external 
rites  of  religion  a  sort  of  pageant  of  piety 
(Lev.  11-15).  But  the  teachers  of  religion  had 
finally  made  idols  of  the  symbols.  Rules  which 
were  reasonable  and  sanitary  and  helpful,  they 
had,  with  the  usual  tendency  of  ecclesiasticisin, 
amplified  and  exaggerated  and  loaded  down 
until  they  had  become  false  tests  and  a  yoke 
impossible  to  be  borne.  In  our  own  time,  or 
the  generation  of  our  fathers  perhaps,  the 
Lord's  day  suffered  because  men  exalted  its 
restrictions  above  its  inspiration. 

Verse  6 — Jesus  shows  his  critics  that  even 
their  own  prophets  understood  that  men  might 
keep  every  requirement  of  the  ritual  and  know 
nothing  of  godliness. 

Emphasis  on  What  Men  Have  Added  Lessens 
Emphasis  on  What  God  Has  Given 

Verses  7-9 — After  long  experience  in  finan- 
cial expenditures  we  have  learned  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  bimetallism.  When  a 
nation  decrees  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  two  metals  at  an  arbitrary  ratio  the  cheaper 
is  the  only  one  that  remains  in  sight. 

No  more  can  we  have  two  masters  in  re- 
ligion. We  can  decree  that  the  church  and  the 
Bible  shall  stand  on  the  same  level,  but  they 
never  have  done  so  and  they  never  will.  The 
church,  being  the  man-made  coinage,  is  the 
only  one  that  finally  circulates.  The  pope 
and  the  Bible  may  be  set  up  as  of  equal  au- 
thority and  to  be  equally  obeyed ;  or  the  Bible 
and  the  book  of  Mormon ;  or  the  Bible  and 
some  key  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  the  Bible  and 
the  larger  catechism,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
ecclesiastic  will  fight  now,  just  as  he  did  in 
Christ's  time,  for  the  tradition  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  Bible  will  take  second  place. 

As  a  rule  the  sectarian  will  put  up  the 
fiercest  fight  for  the  tradition  that  is  of  least 
value.  He  will  fight  harder  to  retain  a  robe 
than  a  polity,  an  order  of  service  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  prayer  meeting,  and  an 
order  of  the  ministry  than  the  object  of  the 
ministry.  Jesus  found,  and  the  historian  has 
learned,  that  the  ecclesiastics  who  make  most 
of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  are  the  ones  who 
most  readily  ignore  justice,  mercy  and  truth 
(Luke  11  :42). 

Needs  of  the  Church  Secondary  to  Needs 
of  the  Home 

Verse  9 — Jesus,  in  order  to  make  the  lesson 
specially  impressive,  takes  an  illustration  from 
what  had  become  a  more  or  less  common  prac- 
tice— enriching  the  church  by  impoverishing 
the  family.  Tradition  and  commandment  could 
never  run  parallel,  he  said,  for  an  indefinite 
period.    They  were  bound  to  collide. 

Verse  10 — Jesus  takes  up  a  commandment 
which  the  Jew  theoretically  held  in  great  es- 
teem, but  which,  when  it  interfered  with  his 
prosperity  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  coolly  set  aside. 
Under  the  Mosaic  code  lack  of  filial  affection 
was  a  capital  crime  (Ex.  21  :i7).  But  when 
the  family  right  conflicted  with  the  church  in- 
terest it  was  the  family,  not  the  church,  which, 
the  scribe  said,  must  give  way.  Years  ago 
the  writer  was  asked  by  a  family  to  interfere 
in  the  purpose  of  a  father  who  had  willed 
all  his  property  to  foreign  missions,  leaving  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Not  long  after  a  second  father 
appealed  for  aid  in  the  transfer  of  all  his  very 
considerable  estate  to  the  freedmen.  No  such 
gift  should  be  made  until  the  necessities  of  the 
family  are  reasonably  provided  for.  Many  a 
fortune  needed  for  the  home  has  gone  to  build 
a  cathedral.  Every  day  wills  are  written  which 
transgress  the  principles  Jesus  here  lays  down. 
St.  Paul  understood  his  Lord  when  he  insisted 
that  no  "corban" — no  "ofltering" — be  made  to 
the  temple  which  did  injustice  to  the  dependent 
child  or  the  aged  parent  or  the  needy  widow 
(I.  Tim.  5  :4). 
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A  New  (and  a  Greater?)  Tolstoy 


The  Brothers  Karamazov  :  A  Novel  in 
Four  Parts  and  an  Epilogue,  by  Fyodor  Dos- 
loevsky ;  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Con- 
stance Garnett. 

The  literary  world  has  been  talking  for  some 
time  of  Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  a  Russian  realist 
of  big  proportions,  who,  until  recently,  has 
been  practically  unknown  to  American  readers. 
Among  various  reasons  offered  to  excuse  our 
ignorance  of  him  is  one  that  seems  to  be  pretty 
valid  :  Dostoevsky  was  a  novelist  of  about  the 
same  type  as  Tolstoy  and  was,  not  unnaturally, 
eclipsed  by  the  predominant  interest  we  felt 
in  his  countryman.  "But  any  Russian  judge 
of  literature  at  the  present  day,"  says  Maurice 
Baring,  the  Russian  critic,  "would  place  Dos- 
toevsky as  being  equal  to  Tolstoy. 
He  reveals  the  Russian  soul  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  lays  bare  its  innermost  secrets." 
And  now,  more  than  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  we  are  offered  what  is  perhaps  the  only 
authoritative  translation  cf  his  novels,  made 
by  a  woman  who  has  become  well  known  for 
her  translations  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev.  Be- 
side the  "Brothers  Karamazov,"  the  Macmillan 
Company  (New  York)  will  bring  out  in  the 
near  future  the  better  known  "Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment," "The  Possessed,"  "The  Idiot"  and 
"The  House  of  the  Dead." 

The  story  of  Dostoevsky's  life  reads  like  one 
of  his  own  tragic  novels.  He  was  the  son  of 
poor,  hardworking  and  deeply  religious  people 
who  lived,  with  their  five  sons,  in  two  small 
rooms.  This  father  and  mother  spent  their 
evenings  reading  aloud  to  their  children — 
usually  from  books  of  a  serious  character. 
Fyodor  was  always  a  delicate  child ;  but  he 
managed  to  emerge  from  the  Petersburg  school 
of  engineering  with  honors  and  to  find  himself, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  hailed  as  a  celebrity 


Nietzsche,  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  This 
short  criticism  of  the  great  European  rebel  and 
iconoclast  written  by  an  American  essayist  of 
a  vastly  different  temper  from  Nietzsche  is  a 
far  more  seriously  thought-out  and  balanced 
effort  than  is  the  usual  commentary  on  the 
most  baffling  of  modern  philosophers.  Mr. 
More  uses  the  historical  method  of  approach 
and  prefaces  his  account  of  Nietzsche's  ethics 
with  a  short  history  of  the  conceptions  of  self- 
interest  and  sympathy  as  they  had  appeared  in 
the  philosophies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  The  author  then  considers 
Nietzsche's  views  on  egoism  and  his  critique 
of  Christian  ethics.  The  great  demerit  of  the 
work  is  that  it  considers  Nietzsche  in  one  only 
of  his  aspects — the  anti-Christian.  Besides 
this  aspect  there  is  another  in  which — strange 
as  it  may  appear — Nietzsche,  without  knowing 
it,  was  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  This  was 
in  his  critique  of  the  mechanical  conception 
of  evolution  which  dominated  his  time.  To  the 
idea  of  man  as  a  product  of  nature  bound  by 
the  laws  of  a  mechanical  cosmos  Nietzsche 
opposed  the  idea  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  bat- 
tling with  fate  and  overcoming  it  by  the  might 
of  his  spirit.  While,  therefore,  Nietzsche  was 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  Christian,  or  even 
a  pro-Christian,  he  yet  strove  mightily  in  de- 
molishing what  has  always  been  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  insidious  enemy  of  the  faith — ma- 
terialism both  as  a  theoretical  view  of  the 
universe  and  as  a  practical  attitude  of  pleasure 
seeking  in  life.  In  omitting  this  side  of  Nietz- 
sche's work  we  fear  the  author  does  him  less 
than  justice  and  misses  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  a  shining  example  of  even  the  wrath 
of  men  being  turned  without  their  perceiving 
it  to  the  ultimate  fulfilling  of  the  purposes 
of  God.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 


with  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  "Poor 
Folk."  But  the  brilliant  future  that  seemed 
to  lie  before  him  was  given  a  death  blow  by 
his  arrest  in  1849. 

Dostoevsky  was  not  a  revolutionist ;  he  was 
one  of  a  group  of  young  men  who  met  together 
to  read  Fourier  and  Proudhon,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  "taking  part  in  conversations  against 
the  censorship,  of  reading  a  letter  from  Bye- 
linsky  to  Gogol  and  of  knowing  of  the  in- 
tention to  set  up  a  printing  press."  For  this 
he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  after  eight 
months  of  imprisonment,  on  the  morning  he 
was  lined  up  with  others  to  be  shot,  the  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  hard  labor. 

The  hideous  suffering  of  this  experience  left 
its  stamp  upon  Dostoevsky's  mind.  Before  his 
arrest  he  had  been  troubled  with  some  nervous 
disease,  which  now  developed  into  violent 
epilepsy.  After  returning  to  Russia  he  started 
two  journals,  both  of  which  were  almost  im- 
mediately suppressed  ;  he  experienced  the  most 
heartrending  poverty,  and  was  forced  to  do  his 
writing  at  top  speed,  never  finding  time  for 
revision.  Thanks  to  the  devotion  of  his  second 
wife,  his  later  years  were  passed  in  comparative 
comfort ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  famous 
speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to 
Pushkin  in  Moscow,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations,  that  he 
died. 

"The  Brothers  Karamazov"  is  the  story  of  a 
family  of  sensualists — a  huge  thing  of  over 
800  pages,  marked  by  a  style  that  is  peculiarly 
verbose,  but  by  a  human  intensity  that  appears 
gigantic.  One  must  read  it  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  novelist  whom  Arnold  Bennett  has 
characterized  as  "an  adorable,  a  magnificent,  a 
profoundly  sad  man  of  letters." 

Margaret  C.  Anderson. 


On  Some  of  Life's  Ideals,  by  William 
James.  The  two  posthumous  papers  which 
this  small  volume  comprises  are  suggestively 
named ;  the  first  is  "On  a  Certain  Blindness 
in  Human  Beings" ;  the  second,  "What  Makes 
a  Life  Significant."  We  are  all  too  prone  to 
pronounce  on  the  meaninglessness  of  forms  of 
existence  other  than  our  own,  says  Mr.  James  ; 
far  too  inclined  to  pass  stupid  and  unjust  and 
false  judgments  on  the  worth  of  things,  big 
or  little,  because  of  this  particular  blindness 
we're  afflicted  with  in  regard  to  people  and 
things  different  from  ourselves.  There  is  ex- 
cellent material  for  reflection  here.  In  the 
second  lecture  Mr.  James  proves  that  no 
amount  of  virtue  in  any  one  direction  can  re- 
deem life  from  insignificance.  Culture  and  re- 
finement alone  are  not  enough ;  ideal  aspira- 
tions are  not  enough,  when  uncombined  with 
pluck  and  will ;  neither  are  pluck  and  will 
enough  alone  .  .  .  and  so  on.  "There 
must  be  some  sort  of  fusion,  some  chemical 
combination  among  these  principals,  for  a 
life  objectively  and  thoroughly  significant  to 
result."  [Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

Lectures  on  Religion 

The  Religion  of  Israel  Under  the  King- 
dom, by  Adam  C.  Welch,  contains  the  Kerr 
lectures  at  United  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, 1911-12.  It  is  designed  to  present  the 
development  of  religious  thought  in  institu- 
tions among  the  Hebrews  between  the  reigns 
of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah.  The  reasons  for 
limiting  the  review  to  this  period  of  Israel's 
history  seem  to  be,  first  of  all,  the  necessity 
of  entering  more  minutely  into  detail  in  order 
to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  forces  and  fac- 
tors at  work.  To  do  this  for  the  whole  history 
of   Israel   would   have   required   much  larger 


space  than  the  author  was  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  the  lectureship.  Besides,  Dr.  Welch 
accepts  the  current  critical  theories  regard- 
ing the  Pentateuchal  narratives  and  legislation. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  to  be  dated  from  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  It 
follows  therefore  that  not  much  can  be  known, 
except  in  the  most  general  outline,  of  the  reli- 
gious development  of  the  days  preceding  the 
judges.  Contemporary  sources  for  these  days 
are  not  available.  But  however  the  author  may 
have  reached  the  limitations  of  his  field,  he 
certainly  works  in  it  with  great  diligence  and 
acute  discrimination.  To  the  student  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especally  of  the  develop- 
ment of  revelation  through  the  prophets,  the 
work  will  furnish  a  most  acutely  interesting 
portrayal  of  the  process.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  Sources  of  Religious  Insight,  by 
Josiah  Royce,  is  the  volume  of  Bross  lectures 
for  191 1.  The  Bross  lectureship  was  estab- 
lished in  1879  by  the  late  William  Bross,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Illinois  from  1866  to  1870. 
It  was  put  into  connection  with  Lake  Forest 
University  and  designed  to  stimulate  books  and 
treatises  bearing  on  the  Christian  religion  in 
its  relation  to  every  department  of  knowledge. 
Several  volumes  have  appeared  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  foundation.  Professor  Royce 
of  the  department  of  history  of  philosophy  of 
Harvard  University  chose  as  his  contribution 
to  this  course  the  subject  of  religious  insight. 
Naturally  bearing  in  mind  the  audience  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  lectureship,  he  treats  the 
subject  both  popularly  and  scientifically.  He 
is  evidently  a  believer  in  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious 
so  to  present  those  realities  as  not  to  incur 
the  charge  of  partisanship  or  sectarianism.  The 
technical  terms  of  theology  are  quite  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them  ; 
but  whenever  he  does  so  it  is  with  such  pre- 
liminary definitions  and  explanations  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding  or  for 
his  possible  classification  with  one  or  another 
of  the  many  contending  schools  of  theology. 
In  philosophy  he  is  an  idealist,  and  his  whole 
vindication  of  religion  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  peculiar  form  of  idealism. 
Though  profoundly  philosophical,  the  work  may 
not  only  be  read,  but  be  read  with  great  en- 
joyment, by  the  layman  even  slightly  interested 
in  philosophy.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

A  Chance  for  American  Poetry 

An  announcement  comes  to  us  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  new  journal,  "Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,"  to  be  published  monthly  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  art  and  the  development 
of  a  sympathetic  public.  Miss  Harriet  Monroe 
ii;  to  be  its  editor;  on  its  advisory  and  admin- 
istrative committees  are  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Edith 
Wyatt,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  William  T. 
Abbott  and  Charles  H.  Hamill ;  and  its  raison 
d'etre  may  be  found  in  a  significant  sentence 
of  Whitman's,  "To  have  great  poets  there  must 
be  great  audiences,  too."  The  magazine  has 
already  received  promises  of  cooperation  from 
leading  poets  of  America  and  England,  and 
Miss  Monroe  has  secured  a  sustaining  fund 
that  will  enable  it  to  live  for  at  least  five  year's. 
We  are  assured  that  the  best  of  contemporary 
poetry  will  have  its  haven  here.  Interesting 
things  are  to  be  expected  from  "Poetry" ! 

Immigrant  Boys— and  Others 

Some  Immigrant  Neighbors,  by  John  R. 
Henry.  A  mine  of  interesting  information  is 
to  be  found  in  this  little  book  prepared  by  a 
New  York  City  pastor  for  junior  home  mission 
study  classes.  Only  Chinese,  Jews,  Russians 
and  Italians  are  studied ;  but  when  one  re- 
flects that  333,694  of  these  four  classes  alone 
landed  in  America  in  191 1  he  will  realize  that 
they  comprise  the  bulk  of  our  immigrant  pop- 
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ulation.  The  extensive  work  that  Dr.  Henry 
has  done  among  these  "neighbors"  of  ours  is 
magnificently  reflected  in  the  human  appeal  of 
his  little  stories  about  them  ;  and  one  can't  help 
feeling  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  immigrant — that  is,  trying 
to  be  his  friend  and  good  neighbor — is  to  take 
Dr.  Henry's  message  to  heart  and  make  prac- 
tical application  of  it.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Boy  :  How  to  Help  Him  Succeed,  by 
Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  is  a  symposium  of 
successful  experiences  with,  by  and  upon  boys 
that  ought  to  be  helpful  to  parents  struggling 
with  the  eternal  problem  of  boy  nature.  There 
are  chapters  on  youthful  training,  education, 
social  associates,  business,  honesty,  economy, 
health,  self-respect,  courage,  exercise,  unde- 
sirable habits,  the  good-for-nothing,  the  farm 
boy  and  a  host  of  other  suggestive  subjects; 
and  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  comprising  the 
opinions  of  319  prominent  Americans,  is  of 
vital  interest.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Of  Varied  Interest 

Mv  Robin,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  is  a 
strangely  poignant  little  story  of  a  woman's 
friendship  with  a  robin.  Mrs.  Burnett  describes 
its  writing  in  this  way :  "There  came  to  me 
among  the  letters  I  received  last  spring  one 
which  touched  me  very  closely.  It  was  a 
letter  full  of  delightful  things,  but  the  delight- 
ful thing  which  so  reached  my  soul  was  a 
question.  The  writer  had  been  reading  'The 
Secret  Garden*  and  her  question  was  this : 
'Did  you  own  the  original  of  the  robin?  He 
could  not  have  been  a  mere  creature  of  fantasy. 
I  feel  sure  you  owned  him.'  I  was  thrilled  to 
the  center  of  my  being.  ...  I  did  not  own 
the  robin — he  owned  me — or  perhaps  we  owned 
each  other."  The  story  which  follows  is  the 
true  story  of  the  real  robin  and  how  Mrs. 
Burnett  came  to  love  him.  "Never  since  I  was 
born  have  I  loved  anything  as  I  have  loved 
you — except  my  two  babies,"  says  this  woman 
to  her  little  friend.  It  is  an  intimately  tender 
little  book — irresistible!  [Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Unseen  Empire:  A  Study  of  the  Plight  of 
Nations  that  Do  Not  Pay  Their  Debts,  by 
David  Starr  Jordan.  "God  is  not  sinless:  He 
created  borrowers,"  is  the  Bulgarian  proverb 
on  the  title  page  of  President  Jordan's  volume. 
It  gives  an  inkling  of  the  book's  contents;  for 
the  author  has  made  a  powerful  protest  against 
the  incurrence  of  war  debts.  Dr.  Jordan  states 
his  purpose  as  an  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  bondage  of  the  nations  due  to  the  cost  of 
war  and  of  war  preparation ;  to  show  that 
civilized  nations  are  one  and  all  in  their  degree 
under  the  dominion  of  the  unseen  empire  of 
linance ;  to  illustrate  the  law  that  "v/ar  shall 
consume  the  fruits  of  progress,"  and  to  show 
how  our  nation  may  escape  the  operation  of 
this  law.  The  book  is  distinguished  by  its 
incisiveness.  [American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, Boston.    $1.25  net. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Abbot,  by  S.  Harvey  Gem. 
In  this  volume  the  librarian  of  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Church  History  Society  gives  a  life 
of  Aelfric  of  Eynsham,  an  English  monastic  of 
the  tenth  century.  Realizing  that  the  period 
and  setting  of  this  medireval  monk's  life  is 
quite  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  even  of  well 
educated  men  at  the  present  day,  the  author 
takes  pains  to  furnish  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  regarding  the  time  and  con- 
ditions in  which  Aelfric  lived.  These,  together 
with  the  ample  quotations  made  from  the  ab- 
bot's writings  and  a  series  of  appendices,  render 
the  work  an  interesting  and  illuminating  one. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50 
net. 

Books  Received 

The  Golden  Ladder  Book :  A  School  Reader, 
by  E.  H.  Smith,  George  Hodges  and  E.  L. 
Stevens.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  40 
cents  net. 

Old-Time  Hawaiians  and  Their  Work,  by 
Mary  S.  Lawrence.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   60  cents  net. 

The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education, 
by  Arnold  L.  Gesell.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.25  net. 

Quaint  Old  Stories  to  Read  and  Act,  by 
Marion  F.  Lansing.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston. 
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Every  Man  a  Member 

Permit  me  to  commend  to  the  pastors  and 
to  the  brotherhood  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  to  those  of  all  other  Protestant 
churches,  the  priceless  secret  of  permanency 
and  efficiency  in  that  typical  "brotherhood 
movement"  to  which  a  recent  editorial  note 
in  The  Continent  calls  attention — the  ideal  con- 
stituency of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Westmin- 
ster church  of  Detroit.  There  "every  male 
member  of  the  church  is  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,"  in  accordance  with  a  "rule  of  the 
church." 

That  any  other  "rule"  should  ever  have  been 
permitted  to  obtain  in  any  other  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  contravention  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  and  constitution  of  the  church,  has 
been  a  source  of  amazement  and  grievance  to 
a  multitude  of  our  Christian  pastors  and  lay- 
men. We  rejoice  to  record  that  there  are  many 
other  splendid  churches  and  brotherhoods  be- 
side "the  Westminster  church  of  Detroit"  which 
have  consistently  and  wisely  recognized  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  true  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
usurp  its  divinely  preempted  title  of  "brother- 
hood" accorded  to  all  her  membership. 

J.  A.  Livingston  Smith. 


"How  Not  to  Spoil  Vacancy  Bureau" 

The  Continent's  editorial  of  July  1 1  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  framed.  It  then  could  be 
hung  in  the  office.  This  vacancy  bureau  will 
revolutionize  the  church.  It  will  insist  upon 
the  presbyteries'  using  their  episcopal  authority. 
The  quickest  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  in- 
duce the  presbyteries  to  act  up  to  their  full 
responsibility  in  this  matter  is  to  divide  a  pres- 
bytery into  two  orders,  in  one  of  which  the 
ministry  alone  will  rule.  Christ  evidently 
intended  that  his  ministry  should  be  a  self- 
directing  and  self-ruling  body.  When  the 
church  acts  upon  the  New  Testament  and  his- 
toric plan  of  ministerial  self-control  it  will  be 
able  to  solve  all  the  questions  of  vacancy  and 
supply.  A  ministry  self-controlled  as  far  as 
appointments  and  removals  are  concerned  is 
the  one  thing  needed  in  our  body  to  make  it  a 
New  Testament  ministry. 

Laymen  have  a  place  in  presbytery  when  the 
business  of  the  church  is  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration. But  the  location  of  a  minister  is 
a  thing  for  the  ministry  alone  to  decide.  If 
the  ministers  were  hirelings  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  they  are  not  hirelings  or  they 
would  be  paid  better.  They  are  ambassadors 
of  Christ.  He  sends  them  and  recalls  them. 
They  are  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
churches  of  which  they  are  pastors.  All  the 
humiliations  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
come  from  an  assumption  of  authority  over 
them  by  laymen.  Until  the  church  accepts 
them  as  servants  of  the  Master  and  not  as 
subjects  of  a  congregation  our  church  will  not 
be  a  model  Christian  church. 

But  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
May  the  Lord  hasten  the  day  when  his  call  of 
a  man  into  his  ministry  will  not  be  silenced 
in  the  soul  by  a  louder  call  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pay  the  salary. 

John  ^L  Linn. 


Wonderful  Korea 

The  church  has  a  vineyard  on  a  very  fruit- 
ful hill.  It  is  fenced ;  stones  and  much  rub- 
bish have  been  gathered  out  of  it ;  it  is  planted 
with  the  choicest  Vine  ;  a  tower  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  it  which  is  watched  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  perfume  of  it  reached  me 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  when  I  visited  it 
the  precious  fruit  had  covered  the  ground. 
There  were  not  laborers  enough  to  garner  in 
the  fruit.  Soon  it  may  rot  and  the  vineyard 
he  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  vineyard  is 
Korea. 

If  the  hand  represents  China,  the  thumb 
represents  Korea  and  beyond  the  thumb  is 
Japan.  Korea,  you  see,  is  "between  the  anvil 
and  the  hammer,"  as  was  Palestine  between 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  Babylon.  Korea  has 
85,000  square  miles  and  15,000,000  inhabitants. 
Its  people  have  no  desire  for  war  or  wealth. 
Its  ambition  is  to  become  a  literary  people. 
Its  language  is  simple  and  easy  to  master ;  in 


a  few  months  one  learns  to  read  and  speak  it 
and  its  simplicity  fits  into  the  simple  gospel 
narrative  as  though  made  for  it. 

A  Korean  attends  a  few  missionary  meetings 
and  learns  that  God  loyes  him.  He  says, 
"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Our 
gods  hate,  bleed  and  maim  us."  He  gives  him- 
self and  his  little  all,  and  buying  a  gospel  of 
Mark  or  John,  then  goes  to  work  spreading  the 
good  news.  And  it  spreads  and  spreads  faster 
than  anyone  can  explain.  He  takes  the  gospel 
literally  and  receives  the  Pentecostal  blessing 
accordingly. 

Children  were  reciting  verses  one  Sunday 
when  an  old  woman  who  had  been  studying 
Proverbs  said,  "I  can  repeat  Scripture,  too." 
She  began  with  the  first  chapter  of  Proverbs. 
She  repeated  the  chapter,  the  second  followed 
and  the  third  thereafter.  When  a  woman  near 
said  to  sit  down,  she  said,  "This  woman  says 
for  me  to  sit  down  ?"  Yes,  she  was  told  to 
wait  now,  or  she  might  have  repeated  the 
whole  book.  Each  Korean  Christian  has  a 
Bible,  studies  it  every  day,  gives  money  each 
Sunday  to  support  the  church  and  goes  about 
from  house  to  house  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart  singing  the  glorious  praises  of 
the  Lord  God.  W.  W.  Beck. 


New  Catechism  Ignores  Revised  Bible 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  text  of  the 
intermediate  catechism  as  published  in  the  Min- 
utes of  General  Assembly  (pp.  107-112)  is  ex- 
actly authentic.  Not  a  few  might  be  found  who 
would  differ  with  the  committee  on  the  desira- 
bility of  using  the  version  of  16  ii  in  a  cate- 
chism intended  for  the  young  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  question  of  being  true  to  the 
words  of  the  original  or  to  those  of  the  trans- 
lators of  1611  would  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
trivial.  In  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures  the 
best  cannot  be  too  good. 

But  the  committee  has  not  even  been  true 
to  the  version  of  161 1  in  the  Commandments. 
Six  times  the  Commandments,  as  in  the  version 
of  1611,  give  the  word  "Lord";  the  committee 
has  each  time  given  it  "Lord."  This  looks 
as  if  the  committee  needed  to  be  instructed  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  difference.  At  the 
same  time  it  emphasizes  the  lameness  of  the 
effort  to  represent  the  divine  name  by  a  com- 
mon title.  Since  the  divine  name  stands  in  the 
Old  Testament  over  7,000  times,  which  is  far 
and  away  more  than  "God"  or  "Lord"  occurs, 
it  does  seem  as  if  even  a  moderate  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  would  lead 
to  the  consistent  use  thereof  as  in  the  version 
of  1901.  W.  J.  Gregory. 


Need  for  a  Sermon  Service 

During  my  travels  as  a  missionary  in  Texas 
I  found  many  places  without  preaching  of  any 
kind.  The  religious  influences  in  these  places 
were  the  lives  of  a  few  good  people  and  the 
press.  Most  of  the  people  take  a  secular  paper. 
In  the  secular  papers  now  we  find  only  the 
sermons  of  "Pastor"  Russell  that  come  under 
the  doubtful  class  called  "religious." 

Since  Dr.  Talmage's  day  there  have  been  no 
sermons  widely  published  in  the  secular  papers. 
Surely,  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  could 
pay  a  little  subsidy,  if  need  be,  to  have  gospel 
sermons  published.  The  press  associations 
which  furnish  the  "patent  insides"  for  the  coun- 
try papers  could  be  reached,  and  I  believe  the 
city  papers,  both  daily  and  semiweekly,  could 
also  be  persuaded  to  carry  good  sermons  by 
representative  men,  possibly  with  a  very  small 
bonus,  and  in  many  cases  with  none  at  all.  We 
surely  should  be  as  wide  awake  as  "Pastor" 
Russell.  It  would  seem  that  here  is  a  great 
field  for  a  new  department  with  a  genius  to 
conduct  it.  W.  C.  Baber. 


In  the  George  Junior  Republic 

In  1911  the  religious  life  of  the  republic  crys- 
tallized into  a  church  organization  and  the 
building  of  a  well  furnished  chapel.  This  or- 
ganization, the  officials  tell  us,  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing force  for  righteousness.  Nearly  all 
the  helpers  and  strongest  citizens  belong  to  this 
church.  On  Sunday  there  are  morning  and 
evening  services,  one  Protestant  and  one  Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  a  midweek  prayer  and  con- 
ference meeting,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school  which  almost  every  "citizen"  attends. 

The  church  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  eight,  four  helpers  and  four 
citizens.  The  following  questions  are  pro- 
pounded to  candidates  for  admission  to  this 
church  :    Do  you  believe  in  God  as  your  Father? 
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Do  you  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour? 
Do  you  look  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  daily  help  ? 
Do  you  confess  your  sins  before  God,  and  ask 
for  forgiveness  and  cleansing  ?  Do  you  accept 
the  Bible  as  your  rule  of  life,  and  will  you  ask 
in  prayer  for  strength  to  do  God's  will  ?  Will 
you  try  to  be  always  loyal  to  God  and  kind  and 
helpful  to  those  around  you  ?  And  if  you  fail 
and  fall,  will  you  arise  to  go  on  in  penitence 
and  a  closer  faith  in  your  Heavenly  Father? 
As  a  member  of  Christ's  church  will  you  pledge 
to  it  loyalty  in  service  and  support,  and  prom- 
ise to  pray  and  work  for  its  welfare? 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  unfair  to  say, 
as  in  an  editorial  note  in  The  Continent  in 
the  issue  of  Sept.  ig,  that  Mr.  George  is  in- 
different to  the  factor  of  religion  in  his  in- 
stitution. In  connection  with  this  we  are  con- 
strained to  comment  on  the  first  words  of  the 
editorial  note  referred  to.  "It  is  a  half  tragic 
pity  that  'Daddy'  William  R.  George,  who 
founded  the  remarkable  George  Junior  Re- 
public, should  have  been  found  such  a  clog  on 
the  work  ttiat  at  length  the  directors  have 
had  to  get  rid  of  him  more  or  less  gently." 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  visit 
the  republic  at  Freeville  Sept.  9.  Mr.  George 
referred  to  the  airing  he  and  the  republic  were 
getting  as  "newspaper  squabble"  ;  that  there  was 
no  friction  between  himself  and  the  trustees 
of  the  republic  association,  and  that  he  intended 
to  retire  from  personal  supervision  at  Free- 
ville because  of  the  larger  work  that  called 
him  away. 

The  writer  offers  this  feeble  defense  of  a 
giant-statured,  warm-hearted,  wholesome-souled 
man,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  bubbling  fountain 
of  geniality  and  a  great  lover  of  boys  and  girls, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  devotion  of  his  life 
to  this  noble  work.  C.  H.  Kilmer. 


Show  Relation  of  Church  and  City 


Ways  of  Working 


Schemes  Other  Churches  Use 

A  postcard  tour  of  the  Holy  Land  was  given 
in  connection  with  the  Rally  Day  exercises  of 
the  Covenant  church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  re- 
cently.   Postcards  announcing  the  trip  read  : 

Steamer  leaves  2  :4s  p.  m.  sharp.  Ship's 
band  provides  music.  Upper  decks  for 
adults,  promenade  deck  for  primary  and 
beginners,  main  deck  (amidships)  for  inter- 
mediates and  juniors,  main  deck  (aft)  for 
mothers  and  babies.  Commodore,  Jacob  C. 
Backius ;  officers,  T.  K.  P.  Haines  and 
George  L.  Ulmer ;  purser,  Wallace  Tit- 
terington ;  chief  musician,  Charles  F. 
Greenwood  ;  chief  steward,  Evans  Sweet ; 
special  lecturer.  Rev.  H.  W.  Hathaway, 
who  v^rill  describe  the  places  visited.  Se- 
cure bookings  early. 

The  Presbyterian  ladies  of  Oelwein,  Iowa, 
took  charge  of  a  local  drug  store  on  a  recent 
Friday  afternoon,  and  in  addition  to  taking  the 
receipts  of  the  usual  soda  fountain  beverages 
sold  cake  and  pie. 

"If  the  city  needs  policemen  they  might  find 
some  fine  young  men  in  my  church  and  Sun- 
day school,"  said  Rev.  George  P.  Horst,  pastor 
of  Beacon  church,  Philadelphia.  He  read  from 
the  pulpit  the  announcement  of  the  department 
of  public  safety  of  the  city  that  more  police- 
men were  needed.  The  right  sort  of  police 
in  many  a  department  would  solve  more  than 
one  civic  problem. 

The  harvest  of  flowers  from  seed  distributed 
last  spring  to  the  children  of  First  church, 
Ogden,  Utah,  was  displayed  in  the  church  audi- 
torium recently.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  showing  of  blossoms. 

On  account  of  the  closing  of  churches  for  a 
Sunday  or  two  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  because  of  an 
epidemic.  Dr.  Chafles  Lee  of  First  church 
provided  liis  congregation  with  some  religious 
thought  by  preaching  a  two-minute  sermon  in 
The  Times  of  that  city — a  new  idea  in  meeting 
an  unusual  situation. 


RELATIONSHIP  of  a  large  modern  mu- 
nicipality to  the  churches  within  the 
city  will  be  shown  from  many  angles 
Nov.  10-13  i"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  series  of 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  church 
extension  committee  and  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  that  city.  The  program  will  open  the 
first  day,  Sunday,  with  sermons  in  all  the 
churches  upon  the  subject,  "The  City's  Debt  to 
Christ."  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  union 
service  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  old  Stone 
church,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum 
on  "Presbyterianism  and  Its  Opportunity  in 
Cleveland."  A  feature  of  this  service  will  be 
a  processional  of  sessions  of  all  the  churches. 

The  auditorium  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
will  be  given  over  to  an  exhibit  of  maps  and 
charts  showing  the  survey  of  Cleveland,  which 
has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle.  This  exhibit  will  be  open  to 
the  public  from  9  to  s  o'clock  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  interpreters  will  be  on  duty 
at  all  times  to  explain  the  details  of  the  show- 


ing. The  children  of  the  city  will  have  a  part 
in  this  exhibit  with  a  demonstration  of  vaca- 
tion school  work  by  selected  groups  of  little 
folks  making  hammocks  and  weaving  baskets. 

Tuesday  noon  Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  of  New 
York  City  will  address  a  luncheon  of  500 
women  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  their 
connection  with  the  church  and  city  idea.  On 
the  following  day  there  will  be  a  luncheon  to 
men,  when  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill  of  Chicago  and 
Mr.  Stelzle  will  confer  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  city.  At  supper  that  evening  it  is  hoped 
that  at  least  500  men  will  be  present.  James 
M.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union,  is  to  preside.  Mr.  Stelzle  will  present 
the  Cleveland  survey  as  a  whole  and  Dr.  Hill 
will  talk  on  "The  Church  and  City  Job." 

Among  the  exhibits  which  are  being  prepared 
will  be  a  complete  denominational  showing  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Cleveland,  with  maps,  charts 
and  photographs.  The  general  home  mission 
exhibit  supplied  by  the  Home  Board  will  also 
be  shown. 


That  Bureau  of  Education  Rating 


On  the  initiative  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Benton  Boulevard  church,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  experiment  of  using  young  women  as  ushers 
av  the  evening  service  is  being  tried.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  John  N.  McGinley,  is  said  to 
believe  that  the  new  ushers  may  enlarge  the 
congregation. 


THERE  WAS  a  little  rebellion  among 
Presbyterian  college  presidents  as  well 
as  among  the  presidents  of  all  the  de- 
nominations over  the  college  classification  by 
the  federal  bureau  of  education  last  winter. 
At  the  meeting  of  Presbyterian  college  presi- 
dents at  General  Assembly  last  spring  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  protesting  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  classification. 

In  an  article  in  The  Continent  summarizing 
this  classification  it  was  stated  that  Lake  Forest 
and  Lafayette  Colleges  were  the  only  Presby- 
terian colleges  put  on  the  first  grade  list.  That 
statement  has  undoubtedly  disparaged  all  the 
other  Presbyterian  colleges  in  the  eyes  of  our 
people  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  re- 
printing of  the  subjoined  editorial  from  The 
Boston  Herald  giving  another  view  of  the 
matter.  A.  R.  Taylor. 

[From  The  Boston  Herald] 

Bureau  of  Education  in  Bad  Business 

By  the  preparation  of  a  "semiconfidential" 
circular  attempting  to  classify  American  col- 
leges on  a  basis  of  relative  merit,  the  bureau 
of  education  has  most  unfortunately  wronged 
seven-eighths  of  the  higher  institutions  that 
it  ought  to  be  helping. 

In  an  evil  hour  not  quite  two  years  ago  the 
bureau,  then  headed  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
yielded  to  an  ill-advised  request  from  the  deans 
of  certain  graduate  schools  and  undertook  to 
sort  out  the  colleges  with  reference  to  their 
preparation  of  stu^^jnts  for  the  bachelors'  de- 
grees. Most  men  would  think  such  an  enter- 
prise the  last  a  prudent  office  could  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake.  Most  men  know  how  the 
public  prefers  to  appraise  its  own  institutions. 
But  the  bureau  had  courage.  It  called  to  its 
aid  Kendrick  Charles  Babcock,  then  president 
of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Some  months 
ago  the  resulting  classification  was  issued  in 
the  "semiconfidential"  circular.  Of  course  a 
semiconfidential  public  document  is  a  figment 
of  an  amateur's  fancy.  The  bureau  under- 
stands that  now. 

To  separate  as  first-class,  second-class,  third- 
class  and  fourth-class  institutions  of  any  kind  is 
rather  a  delicate  task.  But  thus  to  bring  to 
judgment  institutions  as  complex  and  changing 
as  American  colleges  would  require  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  skill.  The  bureau's  in- 
vestigation showed  neither. 

What  distinctive  marks  of  merit  did  the 
bureau  choose  as  means  of  sorting  ?  Not 
size  nor  location  nor  purpose  nor  endowment 
nor  teaching  nor  standards  of  admission  nor 
requirements  for  degrees.  It  put  one  college 
in  the  first  class,  another  in  the  second,  another 
in  the  third,  another  in  the  fourth,  solely  on 
this  basis — the  treatment  that  their  respective 
alumni  probably  might  get  in  a  strong  graduate 
school.  The  bureau  might  as  well  have  classi- 
field  school  buildings  as  of  first-class  or  second, 
according  as  they  seemed  to  show  cupolas  or 
flat  roofs  when  viewed  through  telescopes. 

But  worse  than  the  means  of  sorting  was  the 
bureau's  method  of  investigating.  It  went 
about  the  work  secretly.  It  let  but  a  few 
chosen  colleges  know  that  their  merit  was  in 


question.  It  gathered  impressions,  "opinions 
from  widely  different  sources,"  ratings  by  a 
few  graduate  schools;  it  conferred  with  the  first 
assistant  commissioner  of  New  York  state  and 
with  similar  officers  in  Illinois,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina ;  it  even  consulted, 
according  to  its  own  confession,  "with  several 
agencies  for  teachers."  It  did  not  inspect  or 
question  the  colleges  themselves.  One  of  the 
first  institutions  to  protest  the  injustice  of 
this  extraordinary  method  was  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science.  It  demanded  inspection. 
When  the  harm  was  already  done  the  inspector 
came ;  he  looked  about ;  he  returned  te  his 
office,  and  he  changed  the  rating. 

As  the  colleges  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
investigation,  so  they  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  findings.  The  New  England  colleges 
for  instance,  rated  as  first-class,  second-class 
and  so  on,  were  rated  thus  not  for  their  own 
good  but  for  others'  private  convenience.  And 
so  they  learned  their  ratings  only  when  the 
semiconfidential  circular,  creeping  hither  and 
thither  among  friends,  finally  came  into  less 
cautious  hands. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  And  the  bureau 
cringed — it  would  not  stand  by  its  work.  To 
The  Herald,  by  its  own  request,  has  come  the 
correspondence  between  the  bureau  and  the 
president  of  one  of  the  troubled  colleges.  The 
president's  letters  were  earnest,  but  without 
heat  or  trace  of  resentment ;  they  requested 
personal  inspection  or,  if  more  convenient  to 
the  bureau,  a  conference  in  Washington;  they 
asked  what  the  college  might  do  to  improve  its 
grade.  The  bureau's  letters  were  noncommittal 
and  evasive,  an  acknowledgment  with  unkept 
promise  of  attention ;  a  statement  that  some- 
one was  in  Europe.  On  the  president's  part 
the  correspondence  showed  eight  months  of 
persevering,  courteous  renuest :  on  the  part 
of  the  bureau  no  word  of  apology,  no  sugges- 
tion of  needed  improvement.  This  president's 
tieatment  has  been  that  of  three  other  college 
presidents  known  to  The  Herald. 

The  bureau,  to  save  its  good  name  and  to 
redeem  its  credit  with  men  that  put  fact  be- 
fore opinion,  should  openly  avow  its  blunder. 
It  can  make  no  redress,  the  injuries  done  are 
done.  But  it  can  at  least  acknowledge  its  mis- 
take and  publicly  cancel  its  widely  published 
circular.  In  this  way  only  can  it  regain  the 
colleges'  respect,  if  not  for  its  good  judgment, 
at  least  for  its  fair  play. 


Train  Lay  Workers  in  San  Francisco 

A  "Bible  college"  was  opened  at  1760  Post 
street,  San  Francisco,  Sabbath  afternoon. 
Sept.  I.  The  object  is  to  train  lay  workers  of 
both  sexes  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  need  for  which  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  there  will  come  into  California 
a  great  flood  of  immigrants  who  will  need  to 
be  Christianized.  The  leader  in  this  enterprise 
is  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist,  well  known  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  Mount  Hermon  As- 
sociation near  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  competent  ministers  and  laymen 
of  evangelical  churches  of  the  state. 
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First  Church,  San  Pranelsco,  Dedicates  New 
BaUding  ttethodl  t  Preacher's  Policy  for 
FUJing  a  Prei-b>terlan  i^burch. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in 
1906  the  house  of  worship  of  First  church  of 
San  Francisco  was  destroyed.  For  some  time 
this  people  has  been  engaged  in  erecting  a  new 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  On  Sun- 
day, Sept.  22,  the  church  was  formally  dedi- 
cated, when  Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie  of  the  Col- 
lege Board,  for  many  years  pastor  of  this 
church,  preached  the  dedication  sermon.  Dr. 
Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle,  moderator  of 
General  Assembly,  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
evening.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
California  will  be  held  here  beginning  Oct.  i6. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Day,  who  has  resigned  from 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  faculty 
after  about  twenty-one  years'  service,  was  ten- 
dered a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Stewart  Sept.  lo. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  Sept.  24  for  Berlin, 
where  he  has  a  son  engaged  in  scientific  study! 
From  there  he  will  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  oldest  son,  Rev.  George  M.  Day,  is  study- 
ing the  Russian  language  preparatory  to  en- 
tering upon  his  duties  in  charge  of  Christian 
work  among  college  students  in  that  great 
nation.  Dr.  Day  expects  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Italy. 

San  Francisco  Seminary  had  its  formal  open- 
ing Sept.  18  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Wicher,  professor  of  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation. There  was  a  goodly  attendance 
of  visitors.  The  senior  class  is  the  largest 
in  many  years. 

An  enthusiastic  convention  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  of  Alameda  County  was  held 
in  Centerville  church  Sept.  14.  A  special  train 
was  run  out  from  Oakland  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  from  the  near-by  churches.  A 
banner  for  the  best  proportionate  attendance 
was  won  by  the  society  of  Newark  church, 
of  which  Rev.  James  Curry  is  pastor.  Every 
member  was  present. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Harbaugh  has  recently  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  Pleasanton  church  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Palo  Alto.  Rev.  W.  H.  Darden  of 
Corning  has  been  elected  his  successor. 

Union  Street  church,  Oakland,  has  been 
for  some  time  without  a  pastor,  but  seems  to 
prosper  under  the  care  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Biddle, 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  California! 
The  church  has  just  paid  a  debt  of  $500 

Elmhurst  church,  Rev.  J.  P.  Gerrior  pastor, 
has  recently  burned  a  $1,500  mortgage. 

Rev.  G.  K.  Woodward  of  the  M.  £  Church 
IS  supplying  the  Golden  Gate  Presbyterian 
church.  The  congregations  have  had  a  marked 
increase,  which  he  attributes  principally  to  the 
fact  that  he  visits  outsiders  instead  of  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  saying  he  "prefers  fishing 
in  the  stream  rather  than  in  the  basket." 

The  church  at  Rodeo  dedicated  its  new 
house  of  worship  Sept.  i.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
G.  H.  Whiteman,  was  efficiently  aided  in  secur- 
ing the  building  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Hart,  pastor- 
evargehst  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oakland. 

The  church  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Richmond  is  prospering  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
G.  A.  White.  He  is  also  a  singer  and  has 
organized  a  choir  of  twelve  male  voices.  The 
congregations  have  outgrown  the  present'  house 
of  worship  and  they  are  entering  upon  the  work 
of  erecting  a  new  one. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Stage,  installed  pastor  of  Em- 
manuel church,  Oakland,  not  long  since,  re- 
cently received  fifteen  members. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Dobbins  of  Berkeley  has  met  with 
a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
entered  into  rest  Sept.  7.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dob- 
bins were  among  the  early  comers  to  California 
and  labored  in  many  fields,  mostly  home  mis- 
sion churches.  James  Curry. 


Pastors  Urge  Cit'zens  to  Action 

The  lethargy  of  citizens  in  civic  affairs  and 
the  failure  of  officials  to  do  their  duty  inspired 
a  number  of  preachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  a  recent  Sunday  to  speak  frankly. 

"The  issue  is  squarely  joined  between  munic- 
ipal honesty  and  dishonesty,"  said  Rev.  J.  M. 
Barkley  of  Forest  Avenue  church,  Detroit. 
He  urged  that  the  guilty  aldermen  should  be 
punished  and  that  the  machinery  of  law  should 
move  promptly.  He  also  deplored  the  tendency 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  to  cloud  the  main 
issue  with  petty  squabbling. 


Picturing  the  results  of  citizens  who  fail 
to  vote,  Henry  M.  Leland  of  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company  spoke  at  the  evening  service  of 
the  Cadillac  Avenue  church,  Detroit,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Civic  Uplift  League.  He  said 
Detroit  has  1,558  saloons,  equal  to  the  number 
of  grocery  stores.  These  saloonkeepers,  he 
said,  elect  half  the  aldermen  because  the  church 
members  do  not  attend  the  primaries.  In  one 
precinct  last  June  there  were  seven  votes  with 
450  men  eligible. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Newcomb  of  Westminster  church, 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  reproached  the  city  commis- 
sioners for  failure  to  enforce  gambling  laws 
more  strictly. 

Sunday  golfers  and  tennis  players  were  ar- 
raigned by  Dr.  George  W.  Shelton  of  Second 
church,  Pittsburg.  "Where  are  we  to  get  our 
great  strong  men  to  perpetuate  our  splendid 
civilization  and  forward  the  world's  progress? 
Not  from  our  Sunday  golf  links  and  tennis 
courts,"  he  said. 


Cincinnati  and  Its  Environs 


silver  Annlverary  Honor  to  Veteran  Clerk  — 
lir  Swiggetfs  "Boom"  for  Moderator  of 
Ohiu's  synod  Lane's  Big  Enrollment. 

When  the  Synod  of  Ohio  meets  at  Bellefon- 
taine  Oct.  8  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
body  will  celebrate  the  silver  anniversary  of 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Swiggett,  who  has  been  in  of- 
ficial harness  as  clerk  for  twenty-five  years, 
by  choosing  him  as  moderator. 

Delhi  was  the  autumn  mecca  of  presbytery, 
and  plans  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Hackney  Colclough,  the  new  pastor  of  West- 
minster, were  completed.  The  affair  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  29,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  Rally  Day  in  many  of  the  Sunday 
schools.  Rev.  Charles  I.  Neibel  preached 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Edward  Mack  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people  and  Dr.  William  McKibbin  to 
the  pastor. 

Three  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin- 
nati have  been  dismissed  to  other  fields.  Rev. 
J.  N.  LaBach,  who  has  been  at  Montgomery, 
has  gone  to  New  Albany,  Ind.  Whitewater 
Presbytery  gets  Rev.  R.  P.  Wheatley  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Corisco  receives  Rev.  J.  D. 
Sutz,  missionary  to  Africa. 

Old  Lane  Seminary  started  its  annual  course 
with  eighty  students  enrolled,  representing 
eighteen  states,  Japan  and  England — its  largest 
number  in  twenty  years.  One  incident  of  the 
vacation  season  was  the  request  which  came 
from  a  New  Zealand  man  who  wanted  to  take 
his  degree  by  correspondence  course.  During 
the  summer  an  additional  dormitory  was  built 
to  accommodate  a  dozen  students. 

The  Evanston  Presbyterians  heard  Rev.  John 
W.  Findley  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  have  sent  out 
a  call  for  a  congregational  meeting.  A  "so- 
ciability supper"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ladies'  aid  society  will  precede  the  meeting. 
North  church  seems  as  far  away  from  a  call 
as  ever.  Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Noonday  services  by  Rev.  Robert  Watson 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  were  com- 
menced Oct.  3.  Service  lasts  twenty-five  min- 
utes and  is  followed  by  a  15  cent  lunch. 


Will  Try  Battling  Minister 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  Rev.  Fred 
R.  Wedge,  formerly  Presbyterian  pastor  at 
Genoa,  Neb.,  has  been  requested  to  appear  be- 
fore Kearney  Presbytery,  where  it  will  be 
determined  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  ministry.  Since  he 
was  relieved  of  the  pastorate  at  Genoa  it  is 
said  he  had  been  the  sparring  partner  of  "Bat- 
tling" Nelson  while  the  latter  was  training  for 
a  prize  fight.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wedge 
to  an  Omaha  paper  states  that  he  wants  to 
get  away  from  his  former  ringside  associates. 


The  Hodern 

fln&tvi&ual  Communton  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  ralspd  In  large  amountu  by 
churches  wnlch  ship  to  ub  ali  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

Thlslsasplended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  is  the  long-sou^hi  something 
out  of  nothing"  ptan.  as  the  material 
is  usually  thrown  away 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6/0 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  investment  service 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  ' °«  ^Sh.'o"-,^' 

BOVEE  FURNACES  at  Mannfactnrer's 
Prices  Complete  with  Casing  lor 

5  room  house  $53.00 
7  room  house  58.00 
9  room  house  63.00 
1 1  room  house  68.00 

Laiger  furnaces  for 
churches,  school  houses 
etc  equally  low  prices. 
'Ihousands  in  use.  Re- 
quire one-third  less  fuel 
Fifteen  years  on  the 
market.  Fully  guaran- 
teed; absolutely  first* 
class.  Write  for  fr»e 
illustrated  catalog  an-l 
full  particulars 
BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS. 
1  8tn  Sireei       -       Waterloo,  fowa 


Ipulpft  Gowns 

and  Choir  Vestments 

Custom  Tailoring 

lor  Clergymen.        Suits  from  120.01 
Pulpit  Hangings 


cox  SONS  & 
72-74  Madison  Ave. 


VINI  NO 
N«wV»rk 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  etery  paeltage 


Crystals 


AND  DESSERT 
FOODS 

FoRCiisES  OF  Stomic^ntes!^^,  KiDnuxD  Liver  Troubles 

Delicious  foods isr  sick  orwelL  AsllHaur  physician. 
Leading  Croca^.  For^uok  o^tample,  writo 

A  Rochester  physician  says  of  Barley  Crystals 
(P.  17  Testimonials).  "I  am  satisfied  your  claims 
are  not  strong  enough.  It  possesses  very  rare  nutri- 
tive value,  while  it  has  a  most  satisfactory  emollient 
and  diuretic  ac;ion . 

FARWELL  a  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  ST\'~LE  {'patented)  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  he  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Travs  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof.  . 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtQtS  on  trial 
at  Otir  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalna  and  particulars  of  o^  "free 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  lervloes  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDUAL  COVHUNION  CUP  CO.    I  I  3  Tyndall  kn^  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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News  of  Greater  New  York 


C'nlon  Seminary  Has  Largest  Attendance  In 
History  -  French  Church  Calls  Pastor  — 
"Standing  Room  Only"  for  One  Chnrch. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  opened  Wednes- 
day. Sept.  25,  with  about  2-5  enrolled,  this 
being  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history.  For 
this  school  year  Professor  Dickenson  .S.  Miller 
of  the  General  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
will  teach  the  history  of  religion  and  Profes- 
sor George  F.  Moore  of  Harvard  will  teach 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  They  will  divide 
the  work  done  heretofore  by  the  late  Professor 
George  William  Knox,  who  died  last  spring 
in  Korea.  Professor  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  made 
the  opening  address  in  the  chapel. 

The  French  Evangelical  Presbyterian  church 
in  West  i6th  street  has  called  Rev.  Paul  D. 
Elsesser  of  the  French  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Boston  to  become  its  pastor 
to  succeed  Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  who 
died  suddenly  last  spring.  Mr.  Grandlienard 
was  the  founder  of  the  church  and  completed 
nearly  forty  years  as  its  pastor.  The  future 
pastor  is  well  known  to  the  congregation.  He 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  but  came  to  this 
country  when  young.  He  was  converted  in 
the  French  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
New  York.  Later  he  ser\^ed  as  assistant  secre- 
tary under  Louis  Bichsel,  clerk  of  the  session 
in  the  French  church.  Another  elder  is  Marius 
Elsesser  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  brother  of 
the  new  pastor.  The  pastor-elect  is  editor  of 
Le  Bon  Messager,  a  French  religious  weekly. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Robert  M.  Somerville 
has  resigned  from  Second  Reformed  Presby- 
terian church  after  serving  that  congregation 
thirty-seven  years.  Last  January  Dr.  Som- 
■erville  met  with  an  accident  and  has  never 
been  well  since.  For  thirty-six  years  this 
church  was  at  227  West  39th  street,  but  two 
years  ago  it  sold  its  property  and  moved  to 
306  West  I22d  street,  merging  with  Fourth 
Reformed  Presbyterian  church.  Now  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Scotch  Covenanter  churches 
in  the  East. 

Work  on  West-Park  Society's  Church 

Excavations  are  being  made  for  the  collegiate 
church  that  West-Park  corporation  will  build 
on  the  east  side  of  Wadsworth  avenue,  between 
174th  and  175th  streets.  This  will  probably 
be  called  the  Wadsworth  Avenue  church.  The 
property  was  bought  and  the  church  building 
arranged  for  out  of  the  $1,100,000  the  old  West 
church  received  when  it  sold  its  edifice  in  West 
42d  street  and  merged  with  Park  church. 
Thomas  Hastings,  son  of  a  late  pastor  of 
West  church,  has  been  employed  to  make  pre- 
liminary sketches.  A  church  house  has  been 
fitted  up  at  603  West  178th  street,  where  serv- 
ices are  carried  on.  A  minister  will  be  placed 
in  charge.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  the  copastor 
on  duty,  and  the  church  officers  are  looking  for 
the  right  man. 

"Standing  room  only"  was  all  there  was  at 
Broadway  church,  worshiping  in  Earl  hall,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  22. 
The  beautiful  new  stone  church  at  Broadway 
and  114th  street,  which  Dr.  Walter  D.  Bu- 
chanan and  his  people  are  erecting,  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks  and  the  congrega- 
tion will  hold  its  first  service  there  the  last 
Sunday  in  October. 

Rev.  James  B.  Cochran,  who  is  recovering 
from  a  long  spell  of  ill  health,  is  acting  pastor 
of  Central  church  for  the  next  few  months, 
but  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
wife  he  has  had  to  ask  to  be  temporarily  re- 
lieved. Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  clerk  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  filled  the  gap  Sunday,  Sept. 
22,  and  will  probably  do  so  on  other  occasions. 

Dr.  William  Carter  preached  his  final  ser- 
mon as  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Reformed 
church  Sept.  29,  ending  a  term  of  six  years. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  still 
pastor  emeritus.  Eminent  clergymen  have 
I)een  engaged  to  supply  this  pulpit,  although 
the  property  is  for  sale.  The  first  will  be 
Professor  Henry  van  Dyke. 

The  Reformed  Pastors'  Association  has  re- 
sumed meetings  at  the  Reformed  Church 
House,  25  East  22d  street,  each  Monday  morn- 
ing. Sept.  23  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Lowe  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Word  of  God  in  the  Experience 
of  Man." 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  grand  jury  in  this  city 
in  its  final  report  to  the  court  made  use  of  this 
statement :  "In  our  judgment  the  churches 
of  this  city  will  best  subserve  the  ends  of  their 


being  if  the  nioney  now  given  to  foreign  mis- 
sions be  spent  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  and 
ills  at  home." 

John  H.  Wyburn,  superintendent  of  the  old 
Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street  mission,  celebrated 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  conver- 
sion the  evening  of  Sept.  25.  Two  of  the  men 
redeemed  through  this  mission,  Charles  Bayard 
Steward  and  W.  F.  Damm,  added  their  testi- 
monies as  to  the  power  of  the  "love  that  sets 
men  free." 

"What  I  Know  About  Farming"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  the  pastor  in 
West  End  church,  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  22. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  is  due  home  Oct.  4 
from  Great  Britain,  where  he  went  in  June. 
He  will  preach  again  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon,  Oct.  6,  in  Fifth  Avenue  church.  He 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  have  spent  much  of 
the  vacation  keeping  house  in  a  quiet  place 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Reuben  A.  Torrey  preached 
to  two  large  audiences  in  Fifth  Avenue  church 
Sunday,  Sept.  22. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Coleman  on  Mormonism 

The  most  significant  of  recent  "Tuesday 
meetings"  in  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  was  that  at  which  Mrs. 
George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston  Spoke  on  Mor- 
monism. Mrs.  Coleman  is  the  president  of  the 
interdenominational  organization  known  as  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  and 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent in  that  interest.  She  showed  the  great 
peril  of  present  Mormon  propaganda  methods. 
The  meeting  was  likewise  notable  because  it 
was  the  first  which  Mrs.  F.  S.  Bennett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Board,  had  attended 
since  her  severe  break  of  health  almost  a  year 
ago.  To  the  great  delight  of  a  host  of  friends 
Mrs.  Bennett  appears  fully  recovered. 

Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  Foreign  Board 
preached  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  Sept 
22,  in  Layafette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Brick  church  is 
due  home  in  time  to  preach  Oct.  6.  Professor 
John  W.  Platner  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  was  the  last  summer  visitor  in  this 
pulpit. 

Miss  Eva  Booth,  commander  in  America  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  is  back  at  work  after  being 
in  London  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  father, 
General  Willi  am  Booth,  As  a  memorial  to 
the  general  it  is  planned  to  establish  here 
a  school  for  nurses  and  settlement  workers. 

Dr.  Stanley  White,  one  of  the  four  secretaries 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  his  wife 
left  Oct.  2  for  a  trip  of  ten  months  in  the 
mission  fields  of  the  Orient.  They  will  spend 
three  months  in  India  and  divide  most  of  the 
time  left  between  China  and  Korea  and  pos- 
sibly Japan. 

Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day  returned  to  the  Labor 
temple,  of  which  he  is  superintendent,  Sept.  22. 
On  the  same  Sunday  afternoon  there  were  552 
children  who  heard  the  illustrated  talk,  took 
part  in  the  song  service  and  saw  the  motion 
pictures  in  this  auditorium.  This  gathering 
will  be  changed  back  to  Saturday  afternoon. 

Presbytery  Opens  Doors  to  Public 

New  York  Presbytery  today  adopted  the  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  that  future  meet- 
ings be  open  to  public  attendance.  For  ten 
years  past  New  York  has  been  the  only  Pres- 
bytery in  church  sitting  regularly  behind  closed 
doors.  At  the  preachers'  meeting  next  Mon- 
day Commander  Eva  Booth  will  be  present  and 
the  meeting  will  be  open  to  ladies. 

The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Fulton 
street  noonday  prayer  meeting  was  observed 
Monday,  Sept.  23.  In  the  afternoon  William 
Phillips  Hall  presided.  In  the  evening  William 
H.  Van  Steenbergh,  an  elder  in  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  church,  which  managed  the  Fulton 
street  meeting,  was  the  presiding  officer. 

Rev.  Frederick  D.  Niedermeyer  of  Adams 
Memorial  church  divided  his  vacation  between 
his  old  home  in  Indiana  and  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  attended  the  Bible  conference. 


Congregationalists  in  Line 

The  Congregational  Education  Society  has 
begun  the  employment  of  university  pastors 
on  a  plan  of  work  exactly  like  that  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Howard,  pastor  of  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  the 
Congregational  university  pastor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  Presbyterian  pastor, 
Dr.  Leland,  has  for  four  years  been  alone  in  this 
great  university  with  more  than  4,000  students. 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  recoid  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLUM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 

Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

Will 
you  join  us? 

The  International  Council  for  Patriotic  Service 

(Incorporated) 

(Formerly  Tlie  Interdenominatinnal  Cmiticil  of  Women  for 
Christian  and  Patriotic  Service) 

542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Room  99.    Telephone  7373  Bryant 

A  noii'Sectarian  bod^  whose  chief  purpose 
at  this  time  is  the  defense  of  this  nation  and 
its  homes  against  the  evils  of  Mormonism. 

HThe  International  Council  for  Patriotic  Service  Is  the  only 
organization  In  the  country  which  la  devoting  Us  entire 
enerery  to  combating  the  evils  of  the  Mormon  system.  The 
Mormon  Hierarchy  has  every  state  In  the  Union  thoroughly 
organized,  and  has  Us  emissaries  quietly  at  work  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  unlimited  means  for  furthering  its 
propaganda,  which  Includes  the  doctrine  of  Polygamy. 
KThe  Directors  of  the  Council  serve  without  salary.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
for  funds  to  prosecute  this  work.  It  hopes  to  add  10,000 
new,  sustaining  members  at  a  fee  of  31  each  during  the 
summer  months.  Send  check,  and  request  for  leaflets  giv- 
ing information,  to  the  Treasurer.   Write  for  leaflet  1. 


MISS  HELEN  E.  BROWN, 
35  West  130th  St.,  New  York  City 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  ::  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of_6c  postage 
stamps. 


stereopticons  and  BCov* 
log    Ptctnre  Macblnea, 

large  stock  of  slides  on  Kell- 
gious.  Educational,  and  Gen- 
eral Subjects.  Our  goods  are 
splendid  in  quality  and  prices 
reasonable.  Lanternsi  and 


elides  rented.   C.  M.  Stebblns,  1038  Main  St.,  Kan.  City,  Mo. 


Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Church  Federation  Urged  to  Act  for  Civic 
Betterment  -  Great  Throng  Parades  In  Rain 
as  Protest  Against  Liquor  and  Vice. 

The  relation  of  Chicago  to  vice  in  the  city  in 
a  reformatory  and  "formatory"  way  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ministers  Monday  morning  at 
Association  auditorium  when  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  Council  held  its  fall  meet- 
ing. Professor  Graham  Taylor  of  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League  and  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago vice  commission  urged  the  church  men  of 
the  city  to  do  something  positive  toward  better 
administration  of  the  poor  relief  of  Cook 
county  and  for  improving  conditions  at  vari- 
ous county  institutions.  He  asked  that  the 
program  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  vice 
commission  be  used  and  an  attempt  made  to 
realize  the  suggestions  of  the  report.  Pre- 
liminary to  this  he  showed  the  need  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  being  met  in  part  by  a  judicious 
distribution   of    15,000    copies   of   the  report. 

Miss  Virginia  Brooks,  whose  name  has  been 
more  before  the  people  of  Chicago  for  aggres- 
sive good  works  recently  than  any  other  per- 
son's, spoke  briefly  during  the  noon  recess  of 
the  grand  jury,  before  which  body  she  was 
testifying  in  regard  to  conditions  in  West 
Hammond.  She  urged  the  churches  to  keep 
fighting  until  someone  is  made  responsible  for 
present  evil.  After  the  meeting  had  closed 
Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Cigarette  League,  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  ministers  and  urged  them  and  their 
church  members  to  back  up  the  work  of  Miss 
Brooks  and  other  women  who  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish something.  Dr.  John  Gardner  of 
London  spoke  for  church  union.  Resolutions 
from  the  good  citizenship  committee  were 
adopted  urging  church  members  to  register 
Oct.  5  or  15;  also  to  demand  a  special  grand 
jury  and  special  state's  attorney  if  necessary. 
The  work  of,  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order 
League  was  approved  in  its  efforts  to  put  re- 
sponsibility on  officials. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  outlined  the  purposes 
of  the  coming  convention  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  Dec.  4  to 
10  and  gave  part  of  the  program.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett  and  W.  J.  Bryan  were  two  speakers 
mentioned. 

Civic  Welfare  Parade  Defies  Rain 

The  civic  welfare  parade  came  on  schedule 
time  up  Michigan  boulevard  last  Saturday  after- 
noon— a  great  host.  "It  was  the  wettest  and 
greatest  dry  parade  ever  held,"  said  one  of  the 
ministers  who  marched  through  the  rain  and 
mud.  Rev.  P.  W.  Yarrow,  chairman  of  the 
parade  committee,  looks  upon  the  weeks  of 
preparation  and  the  outcome  as  highly  satisfac- 
tory. "The  very  fact  that  10,000  men,  women 
rr,d  children  marched  in  the  drenching  rain, 
smging  gospel  songs  and  showing  the  brightness 
of  their  religion  in  their  faces,  made  a  deeper 
impression  than  100,000  in  line  would  on  a 
bright,  sunshiny  day,"  he  said.  The  Engle- 
wood  Christian  Sunday  school  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  most  effective  float  in  the  parade. 
They  were  in  a  series  of  three — a  startling  ex- 
hibit of  misfortunes  which  overtake  the  victim 
of  drink.  The  first  represented  Uncle  Sam 
presenting  a  saloon  man  with  a  license  to  sell 
intoxicants  and  the  victim  of  the  liquor  habit 
in  the  saloon  drinking.  The  second  showed  the 
victim  going  to  his  grave  in  a  hearse.  The 
third  depicted  his  widow  and  children  penni- 
less and  in  rags.  The  viking  ship,  which  the 
Norwegian  people  put  in  the  parade,  was  the 
largest  next  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  and  was  the  most  beautiful 
from  an  artistic  viewpoint.  The  Orchestra  hall 
meeting  in  the  evening  closed  the  day  of  pro- 
test. Bishop  Fallows  presided.  A  series  of 
protesting  resolutions  were  presented  by  W.  T. 
Mulvihill  of  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order 
League  and  adopted.  A  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  indebtedness  of  the  parade 
committee  was  raised. 

Pacific  Garden  mission,  of  which  Harry  Mon- 
roe is  superintendent,  celebrated  its  thirty-sixth 
year  recently.  The  mission  was  founded  by 
Colonel  George  Clark,  a  wealthy  real  estate 
man,  now  dead.  A  few  months  after  it  was 
started  a  beer  hall,  called  the  Pacific  garden, 
on  Van  Buren  near  Federal  street,  was  sold  out 
and  the  mission  moved  in.  The  name  was  not 
changed-  The  mission  has  been  open  every 
night  during  its  thirty-six  years.     Mrs.  Clark 


continued  this  work  after  her  husband's  death 
until  she  was  disabled  by  an  accident.  She  was 
at  the  opening  anniversary  service  in  spite  of 
her  83  years.  The  oldest  living  convert  was 
also  present.  He  is  81  years  old  and  was  con- 
\erted  thirty-two  years  ago. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Monday  noon  lec- 
tures at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  given 
next  Monday.  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
president  of  Oberlin  college,  will  speak  on 
"Facing  the  Facts  of  Life."  The  following 
Monday  he  will  talk  on  "The  Way  Into  Life's 
Values,"  and  will  also  speak  on  Oct.  21  and  28. 
The  lectures  are  from  noon  to  12:50  o'clock 
and  are  free  to  older  boys  and  men. 

Sunday-School  School  a  Success 

The  first  school  of  methods  in  Sunday  school 
work  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cook 
county  association  in  Moody  church  was  con- 
sidered a  success.  The  enrollment  numbered 
600  for  the  week,  which  ended  last  Friday 
night.  With  a  faculty  of  eleven  experts  the 
school  was  run  on  schedules  of  varied  lengths 
with  work  for  representatives  of  each  depart- 
ment. Dr.  William  J.  Davidson  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  was  dean  of  the  school.  On 
the  faculty  were  Miss  Margaret  Slattery  of 
Boston,  John  L.  Alexander,  boys'  department 
expert  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
teams ;  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  president  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  ;  Dr.  Franklin  McElfresh, 
superintendent  educational  department  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association ;  Hugh 
Cork,  general  secretary  Illinois  Sunday  School 
Association;  Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith, 
L.  L.  Henry,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Leyda,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner. 

Dr.  James  G.  K.  McClure  of  the  class  of  1873 
is  announced  as  president  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Alumni  Association. 

Rev.  George  H.  Simonson  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  with  the  Campbell  Park  congre- 
gation last  Sunday.  He  has  left  for  his  new 
field  with  First  church  of  Danville,  111.  Last 
Friday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simonson  were 
given  a  farewell  reception  by  old  parishioners 
and  neighboring  churches. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  Bible  and  mission 
study  in  Evanston,  I.  W.  Baker,  one  of  the 
executive  officers  of  "The  World  in  Chicago," 
gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  in  Second  church 
last  Sunday  evening. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown  was  installed  as  pastor 
at  Lake  View  church  Sept.  26.  He  comes  from 
East  End  church,  Cleveland,  and  has  been 
preaching  for  the  local  congregation  several 
weeks.  Doctors  E.  P.  Hill,  G.  N.  Luccock 
and  James  Frothingham  took  part  in  the 
service.  Rev.  B.  M.  Brown  of  Onward  church 
is  a  brother  of  the  newcomer. 

Officials  of  many  of  the  largest  railway  sys- 
tems in  the  country  are  attending  the  important 
conference  of  railway  departments  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  North  America,  which  begin  today, 
Oct.  3.  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  taken 
special  interest  in  the  organization,  will  be  a 
guest  of  honor. 

The  Baptist  Ministers'  Association  took 
notice  of  the  recent  ruling  of  President  Taft 
revoking  the  order  of  former  Commissioner 
Valentine  against  the  wearing  of  religious  garb 
by  teachers  in  government  Indian  schools.  The 
action  of  the  Baptist  ministers  was  a  vigorous 
protest,  in  which  they  said :  "We  believe  the 
President's  action  is  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  separating  church  and  state." 

Brotherhood  Enlarges  Its  Force 

An  addition  to  the  executive  force  of  the 
National  Brotherhood  is  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Minneapolis 
as  assistant  general  secretary.  He  will  have 
headquarters  in  the  Chicago  office,  Ohio  build- 
ing, with  Walter  Getty,  general  secretary,  al- 
though he  will  retain  an  office  in  Minneapolis 
as  secretary  of  the  Northwest  district.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  or- 
ganizing brotherhoods  in  Nebraska,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  and  his  success  has  been  so 
marked  that  he  has  been  asked  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  his  activities. 

The  annual  Chicago  convention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  which  was  held  in  the  North- 
western Assembly  hall  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Sept.  20-21,  became  in  reality  a  short  train- 
ing school  in  Christian  Endeavor  methods. 
There  were  seventy-six  meetings  held,  "all 
charged  with  the  richest  for  heart  and  brain, 
and  the  best  for  the  soul."  The  convention 
was  a  vivid  illustration  of  its  chosen  motto — 
"Efficient,   effective  Endeavor." 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Ministers  Express  Their  Disapproval  of  Sun- 
day Parades— North  Presbytery  Desires  Co- 
operation of  U.  P.  and  Reformed  Bodies. 

Presbyterian  ministers  at  a  recent  Monday 
meeting  expressed  their  disapproval  of  Sun- 
day processions  and  parades  accompanied  by 
banners  and  bands  as  interfering  with  public 
worship.  Officers  of  the  association  and  the 
business  committee  were  directed  to  confer 
with  Director  Porter  and  obtain  his  coopera- 
tion in  an  effort  for  their  discontinuance. 

The  ministerial  union  in  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Arch  Street  Methodist  church  Sept.  30 
was  addressed  by  W.  B.  Patterson,  secretary 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Church  Federation 
League. 

Philadelphia  North  Presbytery  has  expressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  desirability  of  coopera- 
tion within  its  bounds  between  Presbyterian, 
United  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  in 
the  work  of  church  extension  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  organization  of  more  than  one  church 
of  Presbyterian  faith  and  polity  in  communi- 
ties where  not  more  than  one  is  needed  and 
can  be  properly  sustained.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  respective  bodies  will  be  asked. 

The  J.  Addison  Henry  Memorial  church, 
located  near  the  city  boundary  and  having  as 
pastor  Rev.  H.  E.  Jones,  laid  recently  the 
corner  stone  of  a  new  church  to  be  completed 
by  Feb.  i.  It  will  have  an  auditorium  to  ac- 
commodate 500,  a  Bible  school  with  rooms  ac- 
commodating 1,000,  a  library  and  reading 
rooms.  In  the  basement  will  be  a  social  audi- 
torium, gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  This 
new  organization  has  exhibited  a  most  energetic 
life  and  rapid  growth.  Although  not  yet  six 
years  old,  it  has  a  parish  in  China  and  supports 
work  in  Syria.  There  have  been  464  additions 
to  it  in  five  years.  Its  present  membership 
in  345- 

New  Italian  Church  in  Germantown 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Italian  Presby- 
terian church  was  laid  in  Germantown  Sept.  22. 
Dr.  W.  Porter  Lee  of  West  Side  church  pre- 
sided. W.  T.  Seal,  chairman  of  the  mission 
committee,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Jennings,  president 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  of  presbytery,  ex- 
tended greetings.  An  address  was  made  by 
Rev.  William  Dietro  of  New  York.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  Harvey  Lee  of  Second 
church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Milton  Colton  of 
Abington,  who  pay  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  as  a  memorial^  to  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Colton's,  Miss  Aiargaret  McFarland,  placed 
certain  articles  in  the  corner  stone  box. 

Colonel  A.   Louden   Snowden,  a  prominent 


HARD  TO  SEE 
Even  When  the  Facts  About  CofTee  Are 
Plain. 


It  is  curious  hpw  people  will  refuse  to  be- 
lieve what  one  can  clearly  see. 

Tell  the  average  man  or  woman  that  the 
slow  but  cumulative  poisonous  effect  of  caf- 
feine— the  alkaloid  in  tea  and  coffee — tends 
to  weaken  the  heart,  upset  the  nervous  systent 
and  cause  indigestion,  and  they  may  laugh  at 
you  if  they  don't  know  the  facts. 

Prove  it  by  science  or  by  practical  demon- 
stration in  the  recovery  of  coffee  drinkers 
from  the  above  conditions,  and  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  human  family  will  shrug  their  shoulders, 
take  some  drugs  and — keep  on  drinking  coffee 
or  tea. 

"Coffee  never  agreed  with  me  nor  with  sev- 
eral members  of  our  household,"  writes  a  lady. 
"It  enervates,  depresses  and  creates  a  feeling 
of  languor  and  heaviness.  It  was  only  by  leav- 
ing off  coffee  and  using  Postum  that  we  dis- 
covered the  cause  and  way  out  of  these  ills. 

"The  only  reason,  I  am  sure,  why  Postum  is 
not  used  altogether  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary 
coffee  is  many  persons  do  not  know  and  do 
not  seem  willing  to  learn  the  facts  and  how 
to  prepare  this  nutritious  beverage.  There's 
only  one  way — according  to  directions — boil 
it  fully  fifteen  minutes.  Then  it  is  delicious." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Micb. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
aine,  true  and  fnll  of  bnman  interest. 
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city  official  and  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  family,  was  recently  buried  from 
Second  church,  Dr.  Alexander  McCoIl.  pastor, 
officiating. 

Work  of  U.  P.  Church  Synod 

The  New  York  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  embraces  all  the  churches, 
160  in  number,  of  the  body  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  held  a  three  days'  session 
last  week  in  Norris  Square  U.  P.  church.  The 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Strangeway  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dr.  B.  W.  Kidd  of 
New  York  City  was  elected  moderator.  It  was 
decided  to  change  the  name  of  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary  to  "Pittsburg."  It  was 
also  agreed  to  assume  a  share  in  the  control 
of  Westminster  College  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  and  assist  in  raising  the  last  $100,000  of 
the  $400,000  endowment.  A  million  dollars  for 
missions  and  25,000  souls  for  Christ  was  again 
indicated  as  a  goal  for  which  to  work  during 
the  next  year.  Radical  changes  in  church 
services  were  advocated,  one  being  the  giving 
up  of  the  evening  service  in  order  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  entire  congregation  at  a 
splendid  afternoon  Sabbath  school  service. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  opened  an  electro- 
therapeutic  institute  in  this  city  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  poor  and  destitute  consump- 
tives and  those  afflicted  with  paralysis  and 
nervous  ailments. 

Dr.  John  Grant  Newman  was  installed  pastor 
of  Chambers- Wylie  Memorial  church  the  even- 
ing of  September  26.  The  moderator  of  the 
presbytery.  Dr.  R.  T.  Jones,  presided.  Dr. 
John  R.  Davies  preached  the  sermon.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  by  Dr.  E.  Y.  Hill 
and  to  the  people  by  Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier.  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter  offered  the  installation  prayer. 

A  great  historical  pageant,  in  which  will  be 
represented  scenes  and  incidents  and  characters 
of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times,  will  ex- 
liibit  on  Belmont  plateau,  Fairmount  park,  the 
second  week  of  October.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  visit  of  more  than  a  half 
million  persons. 

By  the  will  of  E.  R.  Artman  a  bequest  of 
$100,000  is  left  to  found  a  home  for  poor 
and  deserving  Lutherans  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
It  is  to  be  located  within  thirty  miles  of 
Philadelphia.  He  also  left  $45,000  to  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  and  $30,000  in  all  to  churches  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  new  pastor  of  Fourth  church.  Rev.  J.  T. 
Reeve,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  congregation 
and  expects  to  preach  for  the  first  time  Oct.  6. 

W.  P.  White. 


First  Meeting  of  German  Synod 

Through  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dubuque 
German  College  and  Seminary  the  work  among 
Germans,  Bohemians  and  Mexicans  in  the 
West  is  beginning  to  call  forth  greater  conse- 
cration and  more  efficient  leadership.  The 
growth  is  seen  in  reports  at  the  meetings  of  the 
German  Synod,  the  three  presbyteries  and  the 
Bohemian  Presbytery  of  the  Central  West. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  German  Synod  was 
held  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Nora  Springs,  Iowa.  Dr. 
Daniel  Grieder  of  Dubuque  Seminary  was 
elected  moderator  and  Rev.  Hilko  DeBeer  of 
Marion,  S.  D.,  stated  clerk.  Under  the  care  of 
this  synod  are  Rev.  H.  N.  Gerdes  of  Lenox, 
S.  D.,  general  missionary,  and  Rev.  August 
Hilkeman,  Sunday  school  missionary,  and 
Rev.  M.  Robert  Ahrends,  Saharapur  U.  P., 
India.  In  addition  to  these  two  men  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Home  Board  as  missionaries 
to  the  American  Indians.  During  the  past  ten 
years  most  of  this  advance  was  inaugurated 
with  the  rejuvenation  of  Dubuque  Seminary. 

In  addition  to  supporting  Mr.  Ahrends  in 
India,  a  German  weekly,  Sunday  school  quar- 
terlies, children's  papers  and  religious  books 
and  song  books  are  published.  Reports  from 
the  missionary,  publication  and  education  com- 
mittees were  very  encouraging.  For  home 
missions  the  new  synod  called  Mr.  DeBeer, 
pledging  his  salary. 

The  Bohemian  presbytery  and  convention 
also  held  large  meetings  at  Clarkson,  Neb., 
Sept.  18-23.  A  committee  of  two,  with  Dr. 
.\lois  Barta  of  the  seminary,  will  meet  at 
Dubuque  on  Oct.  4  and  5  to  plan  larger  things 
for  the  Bohemians.  Rev.  William  Payne 
Shriver  of  the  immigration  department  of  the 
Home  Board  is  also  expected  to  be  present 
at  this  conference. 


From  Various  Fields 


Wisconsin 

With  the  Milwaukee  Churches 

Bethany  Presbyterian  church,  Rev.  Walter 
O.  Wallace  pastor,  celebrated  the  week  be- 
ginning Sept.  22  as  home  coming  week.  Sun- 
day was  observed  as  Fathers'  Day,  and  the 
men  received  special  invitations.  Mr.  Wallace 
preached  on  "Fallow  Fields  and  Fatherly 
Functions."  Something  was  scheduled  for 
every  night  except  Saturday,  the  various  de- 
partments being  represented.  On  Wednesday 
night  Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield  of  Carroll  College 
gave  an  address.  The  week  concluded  with 
the  observance  of  Rally  Day. 

Miss  Marie  Brehra,  scientific  lecturer  for  the 
church's  temperance  committee,  conducted  a 
ten  days'  speaking  campaign  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  this  city,  beginning  Sunday,  Sept.  8. 
She  concluded  her  series  with  an  address  be- 
fore Milwaukee  Presbytery  in  its  fall  meeting 
at  Oostburg. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Dysart,  superintendent  of  the 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Wisconsin,  has 
recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  and  ad- 
dressed Milwaukee  Presbytery  on  his  travels. 

Allan  H.  Brown,  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Christy 
Brown,  and  a  middler  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
has  been  engaged  as  secretary  to  Rev.  R.  S. 
Donaldson,  synodical  chairman  of  home  mis- 
sions. Mr.  Brown  will  also  supply  Hope  church. 
Mr.  Donaldson  has  issued  an  attractive  folder, 
giving  a  schedule  of  the  various  catechetical 
classes  in  connection  with  Perseverance  church, 
of  which  he  is  pastor.  The  courses  vary  from 
the  primary  training  to  the  advanced  normal. 
A  communicant  class  will  be  organized  Oct.  4. 
Mr.  Donaldson  has  charge  of  all  these  classes, 
along  with  his  other  duties  as  pastor  and  the 
direction  of  Wisconsin  home  missions. 

The  first  Sunday  service  at  Westminster 
after  the  return  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Everett  A. 
Cutler,  from  his  vacation  was  the  communion 
service  Sept.  8.  Thirteen  members  were  re- 
ceived. 

Milwaukee  Presbytery  was  delightfully  en- 
tertained at  its  fall  meeting  by  the  church  of 
Oostburg.  Rev.  H.  A.  Van  Griethuysen,  the 
pastor,  was  elected  moderator.  His  people  have 
recently  expended  $1,000  in  improvements  on 
the  manse. 

Paul  E.  Hinkamp,  after  supplying  the 
churches  of  North  Milwaukee  and  West  Gran- 
ville, has  returned  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary.  E.  A.  C. 


The  remodeled  church  at  Waukesha  was 
opened  Sept.  15.  The  congregation  has  spent 
$6,000  on  the  structure  and  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Bovard,  expects  large  activity  this 
winter. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan  has  been  canvassing  the 
congregation  in  Kilbourn  along  financial  lines 
and  the  church  is  encouraged  in  discoverin.g 
how  much  money  it  can  raise  when  each 
one  is  ready  and  willing  to  lift  his  share  of 
the  burden. 

Dr.  Gerrit  Verkuyl  is  arranging  for  a  spe- 
cial conference  on  Sunday  school  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  synod  at  Stevens 
Point.  There  are  some  splendid  Christian 
workers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and 
a   fine   program   is  assured. 

In  honor  of  his  faithful  service  as  Sunday 
school  missionary  in  Wisconsin  for  twenty-five 
years  the  members  of  Winnebago  Presbytery 
at  the  fall  meeting  in  Depere  gathered  around 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown  while  the  moderator  of- 
fered a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  earnest  re- 
quest for  continued  health  and  strength. 

Michigan 

Detroit  Has  Influx  of  Turks 

Some  months  ago  subscriptions  were  taken 
in  Detroit  to  employ  three  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
taries at  Constantinople.  There  have  recently 
arrived  in  Detroit  about  100  Turks  (Moham- 
medans) from  Constantinople,  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  work  in  that  line  at  home. 

The  pipe  organ  recently  owned  by  Central 
church,  and  transferred  to  the  church  exten- 
sion committee,  and  by  that  committee  to  High- 
land Park  church,  is  now  being  installed  there. 

E.  B.  Chaffee,  the  pastor's  assistant  of  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  church,  has  closed  his  work. 


Imagine — how  long  would  it 
"Bad  News    take  the  very  WORST  bit  of 
Travel!  Fast    ^g^yg     j-gach  all  of  the  ninety- 
millions  in  cur  great  country.'' 

Suppose  you  made  a  soap — a 
very  fine  soap,  and  you  knew 
it.  And,  you  wanted  all  the 
world  to  know  it ! 

You  might  tell  it  to  Sue,  and 
she  would  tell  it  to  Bess,  and 
she  would  tell  it  to  Maud,  and 
she  would  tell  it  to  Nell,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  How  long  before  you 
would  have  a  real  reputation 
for  your  soap ! 

That's  the  idea — advertising  is 
hurrying  reputation.  It  is  tell- 
ing the  greatest  number  in  the 
shortest  time  something  they 
should  be  glad  to  know. 

There  is  always  glad  news  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

The  Advertising  Manager. 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 

reach  their  highest  excellence 
in  the  examples  of  color  har- 
mony and  drawing,  in  our  pro- 
ductions. Whether  you  desire 
simplicity  or  elaborateness  in 
design  or  coloring,  write  to  us 
before  ordering.  Shipments 
made  anywhere.  We  submitde- 
^igns  and  estimates  on  request. 

Sent  on  application  our  48-page  book 
for  Memorial  WincUyws. 

The  Flanagan  &  Biedenweg  Co. 

Est.  1883.   318-322  W.  OlinoU  St.. 
CHICAGO 


HYMNS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  tlie  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

IntroJuciory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEXTURV  CO. 

UNION  SQUABE,  NORTH  NEW  YORK  ClTf 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Qlass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  Rpnt  nn  trial. 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO», 
%JlIUt  £^  2U  £a<t  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  J2,  CHICAGO. 

The  Best  Wa 


The  use  of  lb*  £NBI1 
UAL  COMMUNION 
ICE  ha«  Incresied  itba 
ftttendan«e  at  the  LorA'a 
Supper  In  thoiiaande  <t& 
ehorchee.  It  will  do  ffun? 
7onr  ehnreh.^    Send  for  liliutr*t(sS 


WEDDING 

S.I}.  CHILDS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALi.INQ  CARDS 

FINE  8TAT10NEBY 

,iend  for  Samples 
200  CI>ARK.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  illustraled  sermons.  Write  for  cat^Ofr- 

Mclntooh  Stereoptleen  Co. 
37  Randolph  Stree*  Chlca^,  Tlllnoia 
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with  the  purpose  of  going  to  a  theological  sem- 
inary. His  successor  is  Orton  L.  Duggan,  a 
graduate  of  Maryville  College,  Tenn. 

Rev.  William  Rice,  the  newly  appointed 
synodical  evangelist,  expects  to  commence  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Cadillac  Avenue  church 
Oct.  13.  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell  is  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Rice  has  been  invited  at  the  close  of  this  series 
of  meetings  to  go  to  Brighton  for  similar  work. 

W.  B, 

A  memorial  baptismal  font  in  honor  of  the 
late  George  Mead  of  Calvary  church  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  at  a  special  service  Sept. 
22.  Mr.  Mead  was  long  a  member  of  the 
church  and  a  trustee.  The  presentation  speech 
was  made  by  William  E.  Sclovcr,  an  elder. 


Battle  Creek  church  recently  became  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Horton  and 
has  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  George  E.  Barnes, 
for  five  years  pastor  of  the  church  of  Cold- 
water.  Mr.  Barnes  was  for  three  years  at 
Oxford  University,  with  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 
The  church  at  Battle  Creek  has  700  members, 
but  in  a  recent  census  of  the  city  over  2.000 
people  gave  "Presbyterian"  as  their  preference. 

Ohio 

Dedicate  Glenville  Church,  Cleveland 

Glcnville  church.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Anthony 
pastor,  has  been  rejoicing  in  dedicatory  serv- 
ices, celebrating  the  renovation  of  the  old 
as  well  as  completion  of  the  new  part  of  the 


deavor  Union  Oct.  24  to  27  at  Indianapolis. 
This  is  the  twenty-fifth  convention,  and  work- 
ers prominent  in  earlier  days  will  occupy  places 
on  the  program.  The  sessions  will  be  held 
in  First  church  and  delegates  will  be  enter- 
tained in  homes  of  the  city. 

Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant  church  is  being  redecorated 
and  the  interior  woodwork  revarnished. 

A  special  meeting  is  in  progress  at  McCalls- 
burg,  conducted  by  Rev.  James  Rayburn,  as- 
sisted by  his  singer,  Mr.  Riggs. 

The  new  church  at  Lenox  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  seats  have  arrived  and  it  is 
expected  the  building  will  be  in  use  soon. 

The  annual  harvest  home  service  of  First 
church  of  Grundy  Center  was  held  Sept.  22. 
A  special  song  service  and  an  evening  program 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  day. 

Rev.  Anton  T.  Boisen  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  country  life  department  of  the 
Home  Board  and  has  begun  work  as  Congre- 
gational university  pastor  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames.  John  W.  Innes,  D.  D.,  is  the 
Presbyterian  university  pastor. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Reherd  of  Waterloo  First, 
who  was  with  the  party  headed  by  Dr.  Bradt 
in  the  world  tour  of  mission  fields,  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  that  important 
church.  Steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view 
to  a  new  building  in  the  near  future,  a  portion 


New  and  Old  Glenville  Church  of  Cleveland 


church  edifice.  Formal  dedication  took  place 
Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  22,  President  George 
B.  Stewart  of  Auburn  Seminary  delivering  the 
sermon.  The  following  Wednesday  came  the 
historical  service,  at  which  Doctors  Gaston, 
Zorbaugh,  Riale  and  Ludlow  and  others  who 
were  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  this 
church  nineteen  years  ago  spoke.  A  banquet 
was  held  Friday  evening,  when  the  principal 
address  was  by  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  recently 
pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  church  of  Brook- 
lyn, where  Mr.  Anthony  served  as  assistant 
prior  to  his  present  pastorate.  The  cost  of 
improvements  was  about  $26,000,  of  which 
amount  the  Presbyterian  Union  pledged  $10,- 
000.  The  congregation  raised  the  balance.  The 
lot  upon  which  the  new  portion  stands  was  the 
gift  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Flora  Stone 
Mather. 

Bovilevard  church  is  preparing  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  new  home  Sunday,  Oct.  13. 

William  F.  Weir,  D.  D.,  has  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  call  to  University  church  at  Wooster, 
and  thus  First  church  of  Ashtabula,  one  of  the 
most  important  congregations  in  presbytery, 
will  soon  be  vacant.  A.  C.  L. 


Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  moderator,  expects 
to  address  the  meeting  of  synod  at  Bellefon- 
taine  Oct.  10.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  scheduled 
for  the  preceding  evening. 

Friends  of  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston,  synod- 
ical superintendent  of  home  missions,  were 
glad  to  learn  that  he  and  his  wife  have  re- 
covered from  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever  suf- 
ficiently to  leave  the  hospital  for  their  home 
in  Columbus. 

Indiana 

William  Shaw  of  Boston  and  Dr.  Ira  Land- 
rith  of  Nashville  will  be  speakers  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Indiana  Christian  En- 


of  the  funds  being  already  subscribed.  Rev- 
erends Robert  C.  Westenburg  of  Marshalltown 
and  L.  H.  Lanham  of  Cedar  Falls  supplied  the 
pulpit  during  Dr.  Reherd's  absence. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Howard 
W.  Johnston  and  the  church  at  Ackley  has  been 
dissolved.  This  leaves  vacant  one  of  the  best 
village  churches  in  the  presbytery. 

Rev.  James  Rayburn  held  a  meeting  of  two 
weeks  in  Salem  church.  After  a  brief  pre- 
paratory service  held  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  James 
N.  Currens,  ten  united  with  the  church  at  the 
last  communion.  This  is  a  rural  field,  of  which 
the  Tranquility  church  is  a  part. 

The  Mexican  department  of  Dubuque  Semi- 
nary has  for  its  instructor  G.  C.  Zermeno  of 
Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico,  a  graduate  of  the 
college.  The  Mexican  students  observed  Mexi- 
can Day  recently,  which  proved  interesting  and 
profitable.  This  department  has  been  organized 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

Illinois 

The  semicentennial  of  Second  U.  P.  church 
of  Monmouth  will  be  celebrated  the  latter  part 
of  this  month. 

A  memorial  window  in  memory  of  William 
C.  and  Mary  J.  Welch,  representing  the  ascen- 
sion, has  been  placed  above  the  organ  in 
Broadway  church  of  Rock  Island.  A  special 
service  Sept.  22  dedicated   this  window. 

Kansas 

The  synodical  Sabbath  school  institute  at 
Leavenworth  Oct.  7-8  will  be  addressed  by  a 
number  of  outside  speakers.  Dr.  George  L. 
Rcoinson  of  Chicago  will  make  several  ad- 
dresses. Dr.  S.  R.  Ferguson  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,    is   also    on   the   program.     Dr.    S.  S. 


Hilscher  of  lola,  Mrs.  George  P.  Baity  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Miss  Willa  Rodgers  of  Topeka 
speak  on  Tuesday. 

The  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  organi- 
zation of  Second  church  in  North  Topeka  was 
celebrated  recently.  Rev.  William  C.  Meeker, 
pastor,  gave  a  history  of  the  church  from  its 
founding. 

At  Altoona  Rev.  W.  G.  Hall,  the  pastor,  re- 
ports that  the  Sabbath  school  has  increased  in 
attendance  and  interest  and  the  church  had  a 
net  gain  of  twenty  members  last  year.  At- 
tendance at  the  various  services  has  been  good. 
The  Sunday  school  and  young  people's  work 
has  outgrown  the  building  and  a  $1,200  addition 
to  the  church  has  been  completed.  During  the 
pastor's  absence  many  improvements  were 
made  and  this  home  mission  church  begins  the 
autumn  ready  for  a  good  season. 

New  York 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  First  church 
of  Ilion  was  laid  Sept.  17.  The  church  will 
be  upon  the  site  of  the  former  church  which 
was  burned  last  February. 

A  home  for  aged  men  and  women  of  Roches- 
ter Presbytery  was  decided  upon  a  few  days 
ago.  A  site  has  not  been  suggested,  but  a 
committee  to  appoint  trustees  and  incorporate 
has  been  named. 

Dr.  Thornton  A.  Mills  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  Union  church  of  Schenectady  and  at 
his  own  request  Albany  Presbytery  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
oi  October,  completing  a  term  of  five  years' 
service.  The  church  signalized  the  parting  with 
a  generous  gift  of  money. 

A  teachers'  training  class  of  the  most  modern 
type  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  school  of  North  church  of  Rochester. 
Dr.  Robert  Wells  Veach  is  the  new  pastor. 
During  the  winter  it  is  proposed  to  hold  five 
general  councils,  to  be  attended  by  Sunday 
school  teachers,  officers  and  teachers  in  training. 

The  congregation  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  thinks  that 
the  issue  of  keeping  intact  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  England  concerning  the 
Panama  canal  is  a  matter  so  strictly  moral 
as  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  church  action. 
At  a  congregational  meeting  where  nearly 
a  hundred  members  were  present  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  instruct  the  pastor.  Rev.  D.  H. 
Overton,  to  send  the  memorial  of  the  congre- 
gation to  President  Taft,  urging  that  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  should  be  observed  in  the  fullest 
possible  interpretation. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  of  Fifth  Avenue  church, 
Newark,  has  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
spent  the  summer. 

Dr.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen  of  South  Park 
church,  Newark,  and  his  family,  have  returned 
from  their  summer  home  at  Waterford,  Conn. 

Forest  Hill  church.  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Lewis 
pastor,  although  it  is  building  a  fine  new  edi- 
fice, is  supporting  two  missionaries.  They  are 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Rath  in  the  Philippines  and 
D.  N.  Snodgrass  of  Harlem,  Ky. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bruen,  a  member  of  First  church, 
Belvidere,  who  is  90  years  old,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Warren  County  Sunday  School 
Association  Sept.  19  received  a  gold  certificate 
bearing  ten  stars.  This  was  in  honor  of  her 
service  and  regular  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

Those  who  seceded  from  Second  German 
church,  Newark,  last  spring  after  a  difference 
have  been  received  into  the  Reformed  Church 
as  a  mission  of  Christ  Reformed  church  in  the 
Woodside  section.  They  now  are  planning  to 
build  a  church  of  their  own  and  have  acquired 
a  site  in  North  5th  street,  Newark. 

Connecticut 

The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut  Valley  will 
be  formed  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  at  a  meeting  in 
First  church,  Stamford,  Dr.  Edward  Agnew 
Johnston  pastor.  It  will  follow  a  session  of 
Westchester  Presbytery,  which  will  meet  there 
for  the  last  time -"as  it  now  exists.  This  will 
be  Monday,  Oct.  7.  Connecticut  Valley  Pres- 
bytery will  be  part  of  the  new  Synod  of  New 
England  which  the  last  General  Assembly 
formed.  This  presbytery  will  take  in  all  the 
Connecticut  churches  of  the  denomination  and 
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those  up  through  western  Massachusetts.  The 
other  three  branches  of  the  new  synod  will 
be  Boston  Presbytery,  Newburyport  Presby- 
tery and  Providence  Presbytery.  The  bound- 
aries of  each  are  determined  by  the  railroad 
facilities.  Some  of  the  prominent  men  West- 
chester Presbytery  will  lose  by  the  transaction 
are  Doctors  Johnston,  Ford  C.  Ottmann,  George 

F.  Pentecost,  John  M.  Richardson  of  Bridge- 
port, Frank  Carson  of  Greenwich,  John  P. 
Johnson  of  Hartford.  There  are  over  10,000 
Presbyterians  in  New  England,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  fourteen 
synods  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 

Pennsylvania 

The  contract  for  the  new  First  church  at 
Bethlehem  has  been  awarded.  It  will  cost 
$25,000. 

The  congregation  of  Elmhurst  church  in 
Lackawanna  Presbytery  is  working  hard  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  edifice.  The  church 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  last  August. 
It  is  hoped  to  rebuild  soon. 

A  new  building  for  foreign-speaking  people 
will  be  dedicated  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Erie  Presbyterial  Society  for  Home  Missions 
Oct.  9-10.  Mrs.  M.  K.  Bennett,  president  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  and  Jacob  Riis  of  New 
York  will  be  among  the  speakers. 

Sept.  15  Rev.  G.  E.  Sehlbrede  preached  his 
third  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor  of  First 
church,  Monaca.  During  the  three  years  of 
his  pastorate  fifty-six  members  have  been  re- 
ceived on  confession  and  fifteen  by  certificate — 
a  total  of  seventy-one.  A  new  manse  has  been 
built,  the  church  edifice  has  been  lighted  with 
electricity  and  refrescoed. 

A.rkansas 

Dr.  C.  E.  Hayes,  superintendent  of  home  mis- 
sions for  Arkansas,  with  Mrs.  Hayes,  returned 
to  Little  Rock  recently  after  a  summer's  so- 
journ in  Eureka  Springs. 

Rev.  George  W.  Snodgrass  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  Eureka  Springs  church  Sabbath,  Sept.  22. 
He  has  been  supply  for  a  year.  Dr.  A.  Blanch- 
ard,  Rev.  S.  R.  Keam  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Hayes 
took  part  in  the  service. 

The  church  at  Rogers,  recently  formed  from 
the  former  Covenanter  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational churches,  has  voted  to  call  Rev. 
John  H.  Kirkpatrick  of  Woodward,  Okla.  He 
will  accept.  Rogers  is  the  seat  of  Rogers 
Synodical  Academy.  Synod  will  meet  there 
Oct.  23. 

Missouri 

Second  church  of  Kansas  City  has  obtained 
a  temporary  home  at  ssth  and  Oak  streets, 
and   began   services   there    Sunday,    Sept.  29. 

G.  H.  Winn,  the  clerk  of  the  session,  predicts 
a  hopeful  future  for  the  church. 

Men  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  St. 
Louis  are  planning  four  simultaneous  meet- 
ings Oct.  10  to  promote  the  five  departments 
of  work  emphasized  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Tyler  Place,  Washington  and  Compton  Avenue, 
Cote  Brilliante  and  King's  Highway  churches. 

California 

From  a  few  members  without  services  and 
discouraged,  to  the  best  equipped  church  on  the 
coast,  is  the  change  made  in  two  years  at 
Santa  Maria  through  the  efforts  of  the  home 
mission  committee  of  Santa  Barbara  Presby- 
tery. The  corner  stone  of  the  church  was 
laid  Sept.  5  and  the  manse  is  completed.  Rev. 
William  F.  S.  Nelson  came  from  Clayton, 
N.  Y.,  two  years  ago  and  has  doubled  the 
membership  and  has  a  Sunday  school  with  175. 
It  is  hoped  the  church  may  be  dedicated  free 
of  debt. 


Rev.  T.  R.  Good,  who  for  five  years  has  been 
the  pastor  of  the  English-speaking  Union 
church  at  Yokohama,  has  resigned  his  work 
there  and  is  returning  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Good  will  be  open  for  engagement  in 
pastoral  work  in  an  American  church.  The 
Union  church  is  one  of  the  English-speaking 
churches  maintained  in  the  Orient  for  the  sake 
of  influence  on  nonmissionary  Americans  and 
Englishmen  under  the  auspices  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Missions   Conference,  of 
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introduces  into  your  congregational  worship  a 
choice  selection  of  hymns,  expressive  of  the  re- 
ligion of  today,  lends  dignity  and  charm  to  the 
general  church  services,  and  tends  to  develop  a 
deeper,  richer  spirit  of  personal  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  worshiping  congregation. 

Over  200  Churches  are  Already  Using  This  Book 

THEIR  REPORTS  ARE  UNANIMOUSLY  OF  THIS  TENOR: 

"  We  are  enjoying  the  service  of  praise  more  and  more  every  week  as  the  hymns 
■become  familiar  to  the  congregation.    You  would  be  surprised  at  the  new  life  and 
interest  so  manifest  in  the  choir  and  in  the  Sunday  service.   'The  Hymnal  Revised' 
cannot  be  surpassed."       Rev.  John  R.  Fraser,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
Octavo,  Hymns  and  Tunes,  cloth,  $1.00 
Smaller  edition,  Hymns  and  Tunes,  cloth,  75  cents 
An  edition  with  Hymns  Only,  ready  November  First 
Special  rates  on  introduction  orders 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Building 
Xew  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.        Cliicago,  509  S.  Wabasli  Ave.        St.  Louis,  505  N.  Seventh  St. 
San  Francisco,  400  Sutter  St.   Nashville,  415  Church  St.  Pittsburgh,  204  Fulton  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St. 


which  Robert  E.  Speer  is  chairman.  During 
his  service  abroad  Mr.  Good  erected  a  church 
building  worth  100,000  yen;  all  but  6,000  yen 
of  the  total  outlay  was  collected  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Good  will  be  the  guest  of  his  brother-in-law, 
F.  A.  Craise,  851  Leyden  street,  Denver,  Colo. 


Church  for  Students  Only 

A  church  given  by  Congressman  William  B. 
McKinley  and  owned  by  the  Synod  of  Illinois, 
to  be  attended  only  by  students  and  professors 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  the  unique 
organization  of  which  Rev.  Martin  E.  Ander- 
son is  pastor.  The  church  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  two  weeks  ago  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated Oct.  16.  Synod  meets  at  Champaign  then 
and  a  special  convocation  of  the  university 
has  been  called  at  the  time  of  dedication.  The 
speakers  may  include  Moderator  Matthews  and 
others  prominent  in  the  church. 

The  George  McKinley  Memorial  University 
church  has  none  but  affiliate  members,  persons 
who  have  previously  joined  some  evangelical 
church  at  their  homes  and  attend  this  church 
during  their  university  residence.  The  church 
will  not  be  open  except  during  the  regular  ses- 
sions at  the  university.  The  pastor  is  assisted 
by  an  advisory  board  of  nine  members,  three 
appointed  each  year  by  the  university  com- 
mittee of  the  synod  upon  nomination  of  the 
pastor  and  board.  A  majority  of  the  advisory 
board  must  always  be  composed  of  students. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  university  pastor 
at  Champaign  for  three  years  and  has  held 
services  in  Morrow  hall  of  the  university.  An 
endowment  fund  of  $60,000  has  been  raised 
over  the  state  to  maintain  this  church  for 
students.  A  young  people's  society  has  already 
been  organized  and  there  are  two  regular 
preaching  services.  Presbyterian  hall,  a  home 
for  girls,  accommodates  twenty-three,  with 
room  for  fifty-six  in  the  dining  room.  It  is 
overflowing. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Anderson  that  the 
church  will  be  the  center  for  a  work  of  train- 
ing lay  workers  for  Christian  service. 


American  Evangelists  for  England 

The  new  alliance  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Professor  B.  F.  Butts  of  New 
York  in  preparation  for  an  evangelistic  tour 
presents  a  new  evangelistic  team  of  great 
strength  to  the  public.  Dr.  Henry  is  the 
preacher  and  Professor  Butts  the  singer.  In 
October  they   begin   work   in   Winnipeg,  and 


after  holding  a  series  of  meetings  there  go  to 
Walla  Walla.  Afterwards  they  will  probably 
hold  meetings  in  Regina,  Canada.  In  March 
they  will  sail  for  England,  and  expect  to  spend 
a  year  and  a  half  holding  meetings  in  English 
cities,  where  Dr.  Henry  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  a  few  years  ago. 


Rev.  R,  J.  Diven 


Prefers  the  Hard  Places  cf  Alaska 

Another  man  who  prefers  to  work  where 
the  work  is  most  difficult  has  resigned  a  city 
church  for  pioneering.     Rev.  Robert  J.  Diven 
has  asked  to  be  released  from  Spokane  Ave- 
nue church,  Portland,  to 
be  home  missionary  at 
Petersburg,  Alaska. 

The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  made  a  call  for 
two  men  for  the  work 
in  Alaska  this  spring. 
Both  were  wanted  for 
regions  in  which  no 
church  is  at  work,  one 
on  Cooks  Inlet,  the 
other  at  Petersburg. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Howard,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  Clatskanie,  of- 
fered himself  for  Cooks 
Inlet.  He  is  on  the 
field,  has  organized  the  first  Sabbath  school, 
with  twenty-seven  members,  and  held  the  first 
religious  services  at  Knik.  He  will  try  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  district  about  the  inl-t. 

Mr.  Diven  has  announced  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  for  Petersburg  and  he 
hopes  to  sail  early  in  October.  Mr.  Diven  is 
the  man  who  resigned  a  self-supporting  pas- 
torate in  New  York  state  to  go  to  Ore- 
gon as  a  home  missionary.  Under  his  work 
the  church  became  self-supporting.  Then  Jie 
resigned  to  undertake  home  missionary  work 
in  a  district  where  no  church  was  at  work. 
He  was  compelled  to  resign  this  on  account 
of  his  health  and  went  to  California  for  a 
time.  Finally  he  returned  to  Oregon  as  pas- 
tor at  large  of  Portland  Presbytery.  Later 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Spokane  Ave- 
nue church,  which  has  formed  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  him.  But  the  call  of  the  "back  rows," 
as  Mr.  Diven  likes  to  call  them,  the  men 
who  are  far  off  from  ordinary  privileges,  is 
very  strong,  and  when  the  position  of  home 
missionary  to  Alaska  was  set  before  him  he 
was  led  to  fee  that  it  is  the  place  where  he 
is  needed.  W.  S.  Holt. 
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Dr.  Holmes's  Last  Sermons 

Final  Words  Spoken  at  Rochester 

The  last  sermon  preached  by  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Holmes  was  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
well  known  Brick  church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  18,  and  was  from  the  text  John  3:16, 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
The  sermon  vi'as  a  strong  and  appealing  one, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  heard 
him  ;  a  wonderful  message  with  which  to  end 
a  life  work. 

Dr.  Holmes  also  preached  in  the  same  church 
the  preceding  Sunday,  these  Sabbaths  being  the 
last  of  his  active  service.  It  was  noted  that 
he  spoke  with  special  fervor,  giving  warm- 
hearted, evangelistic  messages.  The  parish 
magazine  published  by  the  church,  speaking  of 
the  occasion,  says  :  "The  first  Sunday  morning, 
from  Romans  i  :i6,  he  preached  on  the  theme 
'The  Gospel  of  Christ.'  He  said  the  gospel 
is  not  a  religion,  not  a  doctrine.  It  is  a  story 
— a  most  fascinating  story.  The  story  has 
power.  It  achieves — appealing  to  head  and 
hand  and  heart.  It  is  the  story  of  infinite 
earnestness,  as  shown  by  Christ.  It  calls 
us  to  do  things.  It  enlists  the  hand.  It  is 
the  story  of  infinite  fidelity.  This  is  a  head 
quality,  having  to  do  with  the  enlistment  of 
will,  of  purpose.  It  is  the  story  of  infinite 
courage.  'Cour'-age  is  heart-age.  Earnestness, 
fidelity,  courage :  these  were  all  shown  by  Christ, 
and  give  the  story  of  Christ  its  power ;  under 
one  qualification,  'To  him  that  believeth.'  Faith 
and  works  are  one.  Study  to  be  and  do  and 
live  like  Christ. 

"In  the  evening,  from  John  3  :9  and  Romans 
9  :2o,  he  spoke  on  'God's  Providential  Dealings 
with  His  People.'  On  the  second  Sunday, 
Aug.  18.  he  preached  in  the  morning  on  'The 
Watchers  at  the  Cross,'  from  Matthew  27 136, 
and  in  the  evening  on  "The  Love  of  God,'  John 
3:16." 


School  andCollege 

Park  College  is  providing  for  an  extension  of 
its  work  by  the  construction  of  another  silo. 
The  corn  crop  about  Parkville  is  the  biggest 
for  many  years. 

Macalester  College  is  to  have  four  Chinese 
students,  part  of  a  number  of  sons  of  Hong- 
kong merchants  sent  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated. Dr.  James  Wallace  is  to  be  their  faculty 
adviser. 

Albert  Lea  College  for  Women  began  the  col- 
lege year  with  an  increase  in  enrollment  of 
50  per  cent.  The  department  of  music  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Ella  L.  Fink. 
The  president  and  trustees  are  working  for 
$100,000  endowment. 

The  College  of  Emporia  began  its  thirtieth 
year  with  an  unprecedented  enrollment.  The 
figures  in  the  college  proper  will  run  well  over 
300.  The  new  $30,000  girls'  dormitory  will  be 
ready  for  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Fifty  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Lewis  Academy,  the  secondary 
school. 

Lenox  College  opened  the  new  year  with  an 
enrollment  the  first  day  which  exceeded  that 
of  the  first  day  a  year  ago  by  more  than  80 
per  cent.  The  successful  completion  of  a 
second  campaign  for  endowment  within  the  past 
four  years  is  resulting  in  an  increased  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  institution. 

Westminster  College  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  opened 
its  doors  for  its  sixty-fourth  annual  session 
Sept.  II.  One  hundred  and  forty  students  are 
thus  far  enrolled,  an  increase  of  one-third  over 
the  enrollment  last  year  and  the  largest  since 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  building  and 
chapel  three  years  ago.  President  Charles  B. 
Boving  came  to  the  college  last  year. 

Jamestown  College  opened  with  an  enroll- 
ment over  40  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago 
Ail  the  buildings  are  crowded  beyond  capacity 
President  Kroeze  delivered  the  convocation  ad- 
dress. Rev.  B.  A.  Fahl  of  Calvin  gave  the  open 
ing  chapel  address.  The  college  is  making  an 
appeal  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  con 
stituency  in  America,  it  being  the  only  college 
of  any  description  in  an  area  of  140,000  square 
miles. 


Baseball  Ban  on  Drinking 

Charles  W.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Chicago 
"Cubs,"  a  baseball  team  in  the  National  League, 
has  caused  hundreds  of  columns  of  newspaper 


space  to  be  directed  toward  temperance  by  his 
order  that  no  player  on  his  team  shall  drink 
intoxicating  liquor  during  the  playing  season. 
He  announces  this  both  as  a  means  toward 
playing  better  ball  and  as  a  protection  for  the 
morals  of  young  players  who  join  the  team. 
This  rule  has  been  in  force  with  the  Pittsburg 
team  for  several  years  and  has  caused  much 
favorable  comment  among  the  better  class 
"fans"  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  team. 
President  Dreyfuss  of  the  Pittsburg  nine 
frankly  attributes  the  winning  of  the  pennant 
in  1909  to  the  fact  that  the  team  did  not 
indulge  in  strong  drink. 


Moderator  Matthews's  Itinerary 

Doctors  John  F.  Carson  and  David  G.  Wylie 
of  the  Executive  Commission's  committee  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary,  last 
week  announced  Moderator  Matthews's  itinerary 
from  next  Thursday  up  to  and  including  the 
first  Sunday  of  next  month,  as  follows: 

Thursday,  Oct.  10,  Chicago,  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary. 

Friday,  Oct.  11,  Cincinnati,  Lane  Theological 
Seminary. 

Sunday,  Oct.  13,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Monday,  Oct.  14,  Shelbyville,  Synod  of  In- 
diana. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15,  Des  Moines,  Synod  of 
Iowa. 

Thursday,  Oct.  17,  Gouverneur,  Synod  of 
New  York. 

Friday,  Oct.  18,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  and  dedication  chapter 
house  and  Sunday  school  building  in  connec- 
tion with  First  church. 

Sunday,  Oct.  20,  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Monday,  Oct.  21,  Presbyterian  ministers'  meet- 
ing. 

Monday,  Oct.  21,  Trenton,  Synod  of  New 
Jersey. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  Boston,  Synod  of  New 
England. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  dedica- 
tion of  Sunday  school  building  of  Fourth 
church. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24,  Butler,  Synod  of  Penn- 
sj'lvania. 

Friday,  Oct.  25,  Pittsburg,  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Sunday,  Oct.  27,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Monday,  Oct.  28,  New  York,  Presbyterian 
Social  Union.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Oct. 
29,  30,  New  York,  meeting  of  the  joint  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  Executive  Commission. 
Thursday,  Oct.  31,  New  York,  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  the  boards  and  Execu- 
tive Commission. 

Friday,  Nov.  i,  Chicago,  Presbyterian  Social 
Union. 

Sunday,  Nov.  3,  Wichita,  Kan.,  dedication  of 
First  church. 


Charles  Frederic  Goss  to  Retire 

Cincinnati,  regardless  of  denominational 
lines,  regrets  that  Dr.  Charles  Frederic  Goss 
will  have  to  leave  his  Avondale  pastorate  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Once  before  this 
author-minister  was  compelled  to  recuperate 
because  of  overwork.  Dr.  Goss  has  one  of 
the  wealthiest  congregations  in  one  of  the  city's 
most  aristocratic  suburbs,  and  yet  no  minister 
in  all  the  city  is  closer  to  the  common  people. 
He  has  been  identified  with  every  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  civic  righteousness. 
Workers  are  maintaned  in  no  fewer  than  three 
missionary  fields  by  this  congregation. 

Dr.  Goss  has  written  many  books.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  them  is  "The  Redemption 
of  David  Corson."  His  latest  literary  work 
was  a  history  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten under  the  pen  name  of  "The  Optimist." 
Dr.  Goss  has  been  at  Avondale  for  nineteen 
years.  M. 


A  Church  Playground  for  Children 

A  neighborhood  center  and  children's  play- 
ground under  the  auspices  of  a  church  was 
opened  a  few  days  ago  in  Detroit  when  Rev. 
Sherman  L.  Devine,  pastor  of  Woodward  Ave- 
nue church,  opened  the  grounds  with  a  brief 
address.  The  land  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Tracy 
W.  McGregor  and  the  equipment  supplied  by 
the  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds. 
The  center  is  furnished  with  swings  and  slides 
of  various  sorts,  which  the  park  commissioner 
of  Detroit  says  makes  it  the  best  example  in 
the  city  of  a  playground. 


Ill  I 

COlPMAL™s 

AND  SWINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adanu 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  ff,  interest  on  Checking  Accountt, 


ASSOCIATED  Si 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  N.  Boblns,  Trea*^ 
arer.  Granite  Building,  Kocbester,  Kew  York 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  8500.00  loan  on  improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  imriON  MORTOA.eB  CO., 
105  "Weat  Srand  JLve.,       ClovU,  K«w  Meatlec 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  i> 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writt 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  horVh"d'51"kot. 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale. 
First  Mortgagee  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklabomia 
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% 


$25,000, 000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


'arm  Mortgages. 


If  you  hare  money  to  invcr  safely  lend 
for  our  booklet  "C"  descriptive  of  onr 
First  Faim  Morteaees-fnmisbedinlaree 
or  small  amounts.    JO  years  experience. 


,  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  ForkiKD 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautil'il  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windotvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care> 
(ill  and  thorough  construction.  Hooker 
Windotvs  enhance  the  appearance  ol 
the  church  ia  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisly  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  Sor  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (£Bt.  i865) 
eaSWasMngtooBoDi.,  Cbieago,C.S,A* 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 

GEO.  W.  BOND&CO. 

107  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 
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Financial  Situation 

Signs  of  abundant  prosperity  in  the  land 
continue  to  multiply.  News  comes  from  the 
wheat  centers  that  the  elevators  are  full  and 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  vessels  for  the 
Atlantic  trade,  as  well  as  of  frieght  cars.  In 
Montana  the  farmers  are  said  to  have  put  grain 
into  their  houses,  the  hastily  erected  granaries 
having  been  filled  early  in  the  harvest.  These 
evidences  of  prosperity  are  no  less  reliable  than 
figures  compiled  by  financial  statisticians,  al- 
though the  reports  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
railways  of  the  country  show  the  widespread 
reach  of  good  times. 

For  July  the  combined  figures  of  railways 
reveal  an  increase  of  10.6  per  cent  gross  over 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago  and  an 
increase  of  12.2  per  cent  in  net.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  income  of  railways  is 
largely  from  carrying  commodities  the  increase 
in  receipts  means  that  the  mills  and  stores  are 
doing  a  larger  business — in  short,  that  pros- 
perity affected  all  lines  of  business  even  so 
early  as  last  July.  Later  reports  undoubtedly 
will  show  constantly  increasing  ratios  over  a 
year  ago.  The  Northwest  and  Southwest  alike 
have  large  crops,  and  the  only  untoward  sign 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  is  a  serious  out- 
break of  disease  among  horses  of  the  South- 
west which  is  interfering  with  plowing  as  well 
as  proving  a  large  financial  loss. 

Bonds  Will  Probably  Rise  Soon 

Prosperity  means  in  a  general  sense  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  stocks  and  bonds,  as  the  surplus 
money  increases  and  seeks  investment.  At  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  money  to  move 
the  crops  is  sufficiently  imperious  to  maintain 
call  rates  at  a  rather  high  figure  and  tends  to 
diminish  the  requests  for  investments  in  bonds, 
specially  those  of  low  return.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  sell  rather  than  to  buy  bonds, 
although  Bradstreet's  looks  for  an  improvement 
near  the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  some  rail- 
way financing  to  be  done  then.  Bond  houses 
advance  the  theory  that  it  is  safe  to  buy  bonds 
whenever  the  money  is  convenient ;  delay  in 
hopes  of  more  favorable  prices  is  offset  by  loss 
of  income  during  the  interim.  Bonds  probably 
can  be  bought  now  more  cheaply  than  in  three 
months,  the  presidential  election  notwith- 
standing. 

The  effect  of  the  harvest  on  farm  loans  is 
also  important.  Big  crops  in  the  Northwest 
after  two  years  of  a  shortage  have  already  stim- 
ulated immigration  to  a  large  degree.  There 
will  be  more  people  hunting  farms  this  fall 
and  spring  than  a  year  ago.  This  and  the  size 
of  the  crop  will  tend  toward  higher  prices  for 
farm  lands.  People  who  intend  to  invest  in 
farm  loans  should  on  this  account  be  sure 
that  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  on  which 
the  loan  is  made  is  not  larger  than  would  be 
justified  if  there  should  be  a  partial  crop 
failure  next  year.  The  land  owner  seeking  to 
sell  can  well  capitalize  this  year's  crop,  but  the 
lender  of  money  must  not  be  overenthusiastic. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  indicate  the  crop 
optimists  guessed  too  low  on  the  production. 
The  Northern  Pacific  last  year  carried  2,000 
cars  of  apples  from  the  Yakima  valley.  This 
year  the  crop  will  be  8,000  cars,  and  peaches 
and  pears  have  increased  in  like  proportion. 
The  condition  of  fields  in  the  West  now  is 
much  like  it  was  a  year  ago  when  this  year's 
crop  was  first  predicted,  indicating  similar 
crops  next  year.  Receipts  of  grain  in  the 
Northwest  are  breaking  records,  and  with  the 
close  of  navigation  and  Canadian  wheat  to  care 
for  the  outlook  at  Duluth  and  other  places  is 
serious. 

Private  Banks  in  Illinois  Unregulated 

Illinois  will  not  follow  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota and  other  states  in  putting  all  forms  of 
banking  under  state  supervision  unless  there 
is  a  decided  change  of  sentiment  among  the 
bankers  themselves.  At  the  state  bankers' 
convention  by  a  vote  of  125  to  224  the  associa- 
tion rejected  the  suggestion  of  President  Harris 
that  private  banks  should  be  under  state  super- 
vision. Other  states  have  prohibited  banking 
unless  subject  to  regular  inspection  by  state 
officials.  Courts  have  said  that  private  banks 
are  a  public  danger.  The  question  of  a  "blue 
sky"  law  regulating  the  issues  of  stocks  of  all 
corporations  was  also  discussed  by  the  bankers. 

Railways  are  increasing  their  orders  for  steel 
and  equipment  for  next  year  and  show  their 
trust  in  continued  prosperity. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

Uinoisl^ast&SayiiiasBaiili 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


FIRST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  income  bearing  property,  In 
Bpected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  60%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information. 
References  to 
REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vic«-Pra 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Obla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entlre'v  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  1 1  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  fVA.l.TEIt  B.  PASCHiLL.!..,  Vresldent. 


FARM 
LOANS 


FAPM  MORTCACES  W\ 


TX7E  H  AVE  ISSUED  A BOOK- 
LET  entitled  "Convenience 
and  Stability  of  Our  Mortgages. " 
It  contains  facts  that  interest  those 
having  money  to  invest.  Free  to 
Continent  readers. 

Send  for  it  —  today. 


ORyUiOMA  FARM 
M0in:lSACJE  CQAMVOIY 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  j  OKLA. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  First 
TCXOf^  Farm  JHortBaare*  they  will  net  you  f>%  to 
*^  fO  6%  Interest  return,  and  he  protected  by  60 
to  705t  mar^n  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references 
G.  W.  H  JLKT,  Prea't  The  Merchanta  Bank, 
BKYANT  80i:TnSA.K0TA 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able InTestment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H, 

Send  for  Booklet  B 


BONFOEY 

TmiONVn^E,  MO. 
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Further  Meetings  of  Presbyteries 

Pastors  and  Laymen  Get  Inspiration  from  Gatherings  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  Country— Some  Special  Programs 


Olympia  Presbytery  met  Sept.  24  and  25  in 
Bethany  church,  Tacoma,  Wash.  A  call  from 
Immanuel  church,  Tacoma,  for  Robert  H.  Milli- 
gan  was  accepted  by  him.  The  report  of  the 
college  committee  showed  Whitworth  College 
to  be  in  prosperous  condition,  the  enrollment 
being  double  that  of  last  year.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  $250,000  endowment  seems 
fairly  in  sight.  Members  of  Indian  churches 
were  declared  to  be  on  a  par  with  all  other 
church  members  in  right  and  privileges  and 
financial  responsibility  toward  presbytery.  The 
dedication  of  the  memorial  chapel  at  Gig  Har- 
bor was  authorized,  together  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  soon.  A  petition  with  forty 
signatures  for  a  church  at  Morton  was  con- 
sidered favorably.  Presbytery  declared  in  favor 
of  interdenominational  federation  of  churches 
and  answered  all  overtures  in  the  affirmative 
except  No.  6.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Mixsell  was 
recommissioned  as  presbyterial  Sunday  school 
missionary. 

To  Aid  Young  People's  Work 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  met  in  Sutherland 
church,  Indianapolis.  The  opening  meeting 
commemorated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  missionary  department  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.  Special  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Claude  R.  Shaver,  Dr.  F.  W.  Grossman,  George 
Burnie,  secretary  Indiana  State  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  Rev.  P.  E.  Powell.  The 
latter  spoke  on  the  boys'  order  of  "Knights  of 
the  Holy  Grail."  Home  missions  were  presented 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  George  Knox,  synodical  super- 
intendent, spoke  upon  the  enlarged  program 
at  Gary.  The  committee  on  youth  of  the 
church  presented  a  plan  for  intervisitation  of 
the  churches,  with  the  view  of  holding  a  con- 
ference between  church  officers  and  Sabbath 
school  workers  relative  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  people's  departments  of  the  church,  and 
how  to  make  them  more  efficient.  Rev.  A. 
McShannon  Higgins  was  received  from  Lake 
Superior  Presbytery.  After  the  report  on 
"Spiritual  Life"  by  Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner  a 
helpful  "conversation"  on  the  "state  of  religion 
in  the  churches"  was  held. 

El  Reno  Presbytery  met  in  First  church, 
Chickashn,  Olka.,  Sept.  10.  The  overtures 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Rev.  L.  C. 
Walter,  stated  clerk  of  Oklahoma  Synod,  spoke 
on  foreign  missions  and  mission  instruction 
in  the  Sabbath  schools. 

Waterloo  Presbytery  met  in  Clarksville,  Iowa, 
Sept.  17-18.  Rev.  E.  G.  Beyer,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Heizer  and  Rev.  Ira  P.  Clark  were  received. 
The  overtures  were  all  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Cleveland  Presbytery  convened  in  old  Stone 
church,  Cleveland,  for  its  fall  meeting.  Rev. 
Louis  F.  McCulloch  was  received  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  installation  over  Willcughby 
church.  Rev.  Chalmers  M.  Carson  was  received 
and  will  be  installed  over  Seville  church.  The 
installation  of  Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf  over  Winder- 
mere church,  postponed  from  last  spring,  was 
held  Sept.  26,  the  sermon  being  delivered  by 
Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Buffalo  Presbytery. 

No  Losses  for  Six  Months 

Topeka  Presbytery  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  it  has  not  been  depleted  by  either  death 
or  dismissal  for  six  months.  Three  ministers 
were  welcomed — J.  G.  Aikman,  H.  S.  Jones 
and  W.  C.  Paden.  The  last  comes  from  the 
Covenanter  Church.  He  has  already  com- 
menced work  in  Kansas  City  Central  church 
and  will  soon  be  in  full  charge  there.  It  was 
deemed  wise  to  let  the  theologians  and  ec- 
clesiastical lawyers  have  the  long  winter  for 
studying  the  overtures.  The  retiring  mod- 
erator, a  lawyer,  in  an  address  delivered  the 
first  evening  made  many  telling  points  con- 
cerning work  to  be  done  by  men  and  ministers. 

Zanesville  Presbytery  met  in  Fredericktown, 
Ohio,  Sept.  16.  Waterford  and  Redfield 
churches  were  dissolved.  Rev.  D.  S.  Graham 
was  received  and  arrangements  for  his  in- 
stallation at  New  Concord  were  made.  Rev. 
D.  A.  Greene  was  received  from  Athens  Pres- 
bytery. He  is  hoping  to  settle  with  Woodside 
church  of  Newark  in  the  near  future.  Rev. 


S.  S.  Bergen  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
West  Carlisle  church  in  connection  with  his 
work  at  Frazeysburg.  There  are  five  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  All  overtures  were  answered 
affirmatively. 

Oakland  Presbytery  met  Sept.  10  in  the  San 
Leandro  church,  of  which  Rev.  Monroe  Drew 
is  pastor.  The  reports  from  the  churches  were 
in  the  main  encouraging. 

Binghamton  Presbytery  met  in  Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  16.  Francis  O.  Hathaway  and 
Benjamin  B.  Milnes,  both  from  the  church  of 
Rev.  George  R.  Merrill  of  Deposit,  were  taken 
under  care  of  presbytery  for  the  ministry.  They 
have  entered  Lafayette  College.  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Moore,  now  laboring  at  Windsor,  was  re- 
ceived. Rev.  Henry  Didama  Smith  was  re- 
ceived and  arrangements  made  for  his  installa- 
tion at  Bainbridge  on  Oct.  i.  Rev.  George  W. 
Newman  was  received  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  at  Coventry  Oct.  15. 
Rev.  William  H.  Sawtelle,  retired,  father  of 
Rev.  Alvin  C.  Sawtelle  of  North  church  of 
Binghamton  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
presbytery  in  1870,  who  has  recently  been 
laboring  elsewhere,  was  welcomed  back  to  Bing- 
hamton. Overtures  were  all  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  met  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
Sept.  16.  Presbytery  dissolved  the  Liberty 
church  and  sold  the  property  for  $300.  In  re- 
sponse to  123  residents  of  Clark's  Summit,  a 
suburb  of  Scranton,  it  was  decided  to  organize 
a  church  there.  The  popular  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  addressed  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Stehbins 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  "The  Church  and  the 
Community." 

Ewing  Presbytery  met  with  Zion  church,  Du- 
Quoin,  111.  Elder  W.  C.  Smith  of  Carmi,  the 
moderator,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Needs  of 
the  Church."  Rev.  Matthew  Brooks  was  re- 
ceived from  Rushville  Presbytery.  Two  young 
men  were  received  as  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. 

Several  Churches  Are  Vacant 

Niagara  Presbytery  met  at  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  ministers,  but 
owing  to  the  rush  of  fruit  at  this  season  few 
of  the  elders  were  present.  Overtures  i  to  5 
were  laid  over;  6  to  8  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Rev.  Peter  Birrell  was  received 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  installation  over 
Wilson  church.  Rev.  George  C.  Noetling  will 
be  installed  over  the  church  at  Lewiston  Oct.  8. 
F.  Di  Giacome,  who  is  doing  missionary  work 
among  the  Italians  of  Lockport,  was  received 
under  the  care  of  presbytery.  At  the  evening 
service  Charles  E.  Ogden  of  Rochester,  former 
secretary  to  the  mayer,  gave  an  address  on  the 
Men  and  Religion  movement.  The  following 
churches  are  vacant  in  this  presbytery:  North 
of  North  Tonawanda,  Albion,  Wright's  Cor- 
ners, Holley,  Knowlesville  and  Tuscarora. 

At  the  semiannual  session  of  Troy  Presby- 
tery Sept.  16-17  in  Park  church  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  A.  H.  Allen,  associate  secretary  of  synod- 
ical missions,  gave  an  inspirational  address  on 
work  being  done  among  foreign-tongued  peo- 
ple. An  overture  was  sent  up  to  synod  urging 
that  the  Home  Mission  Board  be  petitioned  to 
appropriate  at  least  $S,ooo  for  work  among 
foreigners  outside  the  metropolitan  district. 
Rev.  Adelbert  P.  Higley,  pastor  of  the  old  First 
church,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  McGinness  gave  ad- 
dresses. Overtures  No.  i  to  5  were  affirmed ; 
No.  5  was  answered  in  th'e  negative.  Homer 
Charles  Evans,  a  licentiate  of  Otsego  Presby- 
tery, a  member  of  last  year's  class  in  Auburn 
Seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  Park  church.  Spring  meeting  of  presbytery 
will  be  held  in  Westminster  church,  Rev. 
George  Fairlee,  D.  D.,  pastor. 

Omaha  Presbytery  convened  with  Dundee 
church  of  Omaha  Sept.  9-1 1.  Rev.  C.  C.  Meek 
was  received  from  White  Water  Presbytery 
and  Charles  M.  Whelzel  from  Chicago  Con- 
gregational Association.  All  overtures  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  except  that  on  Gen- 
eral Assembly  representation,  which  was  de- 
ferred. 

Chester  Presbytery  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Avondale,    Pa.,    received    Edward    Martin  of 


Sharon  Hill  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
ordained  Thomas  E.  Montooth,  a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  University,  to  the  ministry,  and  re- 
ceived Dr.  Charles  A.  Richardson  and  ar- 
ranged for  his  installation  over  Llanerch 
church  Oct.  30.  Favorable  action  was  taken 
on  several  of  the  overtures  received  from  the 
Assembly,  but  there  was  objection  to  that  on 
reduction  of  the  size  of  Assembly  as  being 
greater  than  called  for.  Opposition  was  also 
expressed  to  the  stated  clerk's  request  for  an 
assessment  of  2  cents  per  communicant  for 
entertainment  of  the  next  Assembly,  it  being 
understood  that  Atlanta  had  offered  free  en- 
tertainment. 

Act  on  the  Overtures  in  Spring 

Bloomington  Presbytery  met  in  Olivet  church,. 
Danville,  111.,  Sept.  17.  Rev.  George  R.  Simon- 
son  was  received  from  Chicago  Presbytery  and 
arrangements  made  for  his  installation  at  Dan- 
ville First.  Rev.  E.  M.  Snook  was  received 
from  Iowa  Presbytery  and  is  supplying  at 
Sidney.  Rev.  Oswald  E.  C.  J.  Helsing  will  be 
installed  at  Downs.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ennis  was  re- 
ceived from  Florida  Presbytery  and  Rev.  Lloyd 
C.  Douglas  from  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Maryland.  A  popular  meeting  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  brotherhood  and  the  church 
and  country  life  was  held,  with  addresses  by 
Rev.  R.  F.  Cressey  and  Rev.  E.  V.  Headen. 
Action  on  all  overtures  was  deferred  till  spring 
meeting.  Rev.  N.  Clifford  Shirey  was  received 
from  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery  and  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Bement. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  its  recent  meeting 
organized  churches  at  Camargo  and  Laverne, 
Okla. 

Red  River  Presbytery  at  Baker,  Minn.,  Sept. 
17  and  18,  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  moderator.  Rev.  William  H.  Elges. 
Presbytery  elected  an  administration  committee, 
which  is  to  have  charge  of  home  missions. 
Sunday  school  missions  and  church  erection 
work  of  the  presbytery.  Rev.  H.  G.  Gaunt 
was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  Wheaton 
church  to  Steubenville  Presbytery  that  he  might 
accept  a  call  to  Second  church  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio.  Rev.  William  Elges  was  granted 
a  letter  to  Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery.  The  over- 
tures were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Newton  Presbytery  met  in  First  church  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17-18.  Rev.  O.  J- 
Hardin,  the  retiring  moderator,  having  returned 
to  his  mission  field  in  Syria,  the  presbytery  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Perez.  The 
overtures  were  postponed  until  April.  The 
reports  of  committees  on  the  boards  and  other 
agencies  of  the  church  were  encouraging,  as 
well  as  stimulating.  The  good  word  from 
Blair  Academy  was  increasing  prosperity,  a 
larger  student  body,  a  larger  corps  of  teachers, 
a  larger  array  of  buildings,  a  new  dormitory 
for  the  smaller  boys  nearing  completion  and 
a  brighter  outlook  for  the  future,  than  ever 
before.  This  marked  prosperity  is  largely  due 
to  the  able  management  of  its  present  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  and  to  the  large  and 
continuous  gifts  of  D.  C.  Blair,  the  son  of 
John  I.  Blair,  the  founder  of  the  institution. 

Conference  on  Men  at  Work 

Madison  Presbytery  met  at  Oregon,  Wis., 
Sept.  16.  Conferences  on  church  work  and 
on  men  at  work  were  held.  At  the  popular 
service  Tuesday  night  the  General  Assembly 
commissioners  gave  reports  and  Rev.  R.  C. 
Hughes,  secretary  for  university  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Church  and  the  Young  Man."  Overtures  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  application 
of  the  Executive  Commission  for  a  committee 
on  vacancy  and  supply  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  Grace  church  of  Verona  was  ordered 
dissolved,  there  being  no  members  left.  Two 
churches  have  been  reopened  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards  and  his  elders  at  Poy- 
ette-Rocky  Run  and  Lowville.  Presbytery 
voted  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  the  synod's 
apportionment  of  12  cents  per  member  for  the 
support  of  the  student  pastor  at  the  university. 


Are  IToa  Interested  in  Tithing? 

If  yes,  and  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  a  reader  of  The  Con- 
tinent, tell  me  so,  and  let  me  send  you  free  a 
seventy-five  page  tithing  booklet  entitled  "What 
We  Owe  and  How  to  Pay  It."  This  offer  holds 
for  October  only.  Address  Layman,  143  North 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
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Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Dormer  L.  Hickok 

Cleveland    Presbytery   has    been   called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
highly   esteemed   members,   Rev.    Dormer  L. 
Hickok,   pastor   emeritus   of   East  Cleveland 
church  and  forty  years  connected  with  pres- 
bytery.   Born  at  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  his 
family  removed,  when  he  was  a  child,  to  Hamp- 
den, Ohio.    With  marked  mathematical  talent, 
he  early  planned  to  become  a  teacher,  prepar- 
ing privately,  until  able  to  enter  the  junior 
class  at  Brown  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in   1854.     He  was  turned  to  the 
ministry  and  his  first  service,  that  of  thirteen 
years,  was  in  the  Bloomfield  and  Bristolville 
Congregational  churches  in  Ashtabula  county. 
In   1872  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  KingsviUe,  where  he  served  ten  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  in  teaching. 
In  1882  he  became  pastor  of  East  Cleveland 
church,  to  which  were  devoted  twenty  years 
of  active  service.    During  the  last  four  years 
of  the  active  pastorate  Rev.  F.  F.  Kennedy  was 
assistant,  and  in  1902  the  senior  pastor  became 
pastor  emeritus,  which  relationship  has  con- 
tinued for  ten  years.    Mr.  Hickok  is  survived 
by  the  widow,  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The 
latter  is  professor  in  Coe  College.  Another 
son  an  honored  elder  in  the  Ashtabula  church, 
died  a  few  years  ago.    Funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Brown. 
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Calendar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 
Colorado— Denver  Twenty-Third  Avenue,  Oct. 
15,  7:30  P-         (Women's  Synodical  Socie 
Oct.  16,  9  a.  m.) 
Idaho— Twin  Falls,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m- 
Michigan— Saginaw  First,  Oct.  8,  7:30  p.  m. 
Missouri— Warrensburg,  Oct.  15.  7  ••30  p.  m. 
North  Dakota— Grand  Forks,  Oct.  10,  7  :3o- 
Ohio— Belief ontaine  First,  Oct.  8,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Texas— Amarillo  Central,  Oct.  9.  7=30  P- 

(Notify  Dr.  M.  W.  Cunningham.) 
Utah— Ogden  First,  Oct.  9.  7:3°  P- 
West  Virginia — Buckhannon,  Oct.  17.  7:3°' 

7:30 


Missouri — Independence  :  J 

field:  W.  C.  Atwood. 
Nebraska— Kenesaw :  J.  J.  Graham. 
Ohio— Columbus  Nelson   Memorial:  John  W. 
Christie. 

Washington— Spokane  Fourth ;  S.  M.  Ware. 
Calls 

Alabama— Birmingham   Fifth   Avenue:   J.  M. 
Broady. 

Arkansas— Siloam   Springs:   C.   P.  Browning, 
accepts. 

Illinois— Danville :  J.  A.  Ward,  accepts;  Vir- 

den:  J.  G.  Reynolds,  accepts. 
Kansas— Hiawatha :   W.  C.  Atwood,  accepts; 

El  Dorado  First:  J.  W.  Everts,  accepts. 
Minnesota— Willman :  L.  W.  Gade,  accepts. 
Montana— Conrad  First:   Arthur   M.  Steven- 
son, accepts. 
Nebraska— Franklin :  J.  J.  Graham,  accepts. 
New  Jersey — Upper  Montclair :  Putnam  Cady, 
accepts;  Harmony:  A.  C.  Dodge,  accepts; 
Belvidere  Second:  Harry  Nesbit. 
New  York — Liverpool  First:  Cassius  J.  Sar- 
gent,   accepts;    Stephenson:    W.  Augustus 
Wagar,  accepts. 
Ohio— Linndale :  William  J.  Thistle,  accepts; 

Van  Wert:  John  W.  Christie,  accepts. 
Washington— Mount  Baker:   W.   M.  Crafton, 
accepts. 

Wyoming— Cokeville :    James   S.    Wilkes,  ac- 
cepts; Wray:  Albert  N.  Wolff. 

Installations 
Iowa— MediapoHs :  Philip  Palmer,  Oct.  10. 
Ohio— Toledo    East    Side:    W.    F.  Eagleson, 
Sept.  20. 

Oklahoma— Watonga :  R.  J.  Phipps. 
Wisconsin— Old  Whitehall  and  Pleasant  Val- 
ley: William  Henry  Parri-Jones. 

Change  of  Address 
Dodge,  A.  C— Springwater,  N.  Y.,  to  Harmony, 
N.  J- 

Hall,  J.  H.  B. — Birmingham  to  Acton,  Ala. 
Nichols,  G.  O.— Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  to  Guth- 
rie, Okla. 

Reynolds,  J.  G.— Effingham  to  Virden,  111. 
Wagar,  W.  Augustus— Gloversville  to  Stephen- 
son, N.  Y. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  Board  of 
Education 

"I  Write  Unto  You,  Fathers,"  by  Cleland  B. 
McAfee,  D.  D.  A  stirring  message  to  parents. 
"The  Attractions  of  the  Ministry  in  Modern 
Life,"  by  Benjamin  M.  Gemmill.  Helpful  for 
young  men  thinking  of  studying  for  the  min- 
istry. "The  Greatest  Work  in  the  World— 
A  Message  for  Boys,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Robert- 
son Brown  Lindsay.  An  appealing  message  to 
boys  undecided  as  to  their  life's  work.  Any  of 
these  booklets  sent  to  anyone  interested  in 
discovering  young  men  who  will  give  their 
lives  to  Christian  service.  Board  of  Education, 
Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia. 
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ANO  PIHNOS 

Pare,  sweet  tione.  Superior  qTuUlty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  dlreot  kl 
factory  prices.  Write,  statins  wblob 
oataloer  Is  desired. 

Hinnsra  Orsan  Co^  PEKIN.  ILL- 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

DFNTIIiG  NEW  METHOD  6t  SUBJECTS, 
nkn  I  I RW.  CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 
M00RE-HUBBILL&Ce.7ii  masonic  TtMPW{-CHiCA&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertlslne,  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box'" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thk  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WELL  EDUCATED  VOCAL  TEACHER  WITH  EURO- 
pean  training  seeks  cborus  cbolrmaster  position  in 


Cblcago  church.  Baritone  soloist. 
Address  F.  O.  75,  care  The  Continent. 


Best  references 


Wisconsin — Stevens  Point  First,  Oct, 
p.  m.    Sunday  school  institute  at 
■■    ■  Missionary 


2  p.  m. 

Society 


p.  m. 


p.  m. 


Women's  Synodical 
Oct.  9,  9  a.  m. 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Amarillo— Amarillo  Central,  Oct.  8,  7:30 
Chicago— Wilmington,  Oct.  7,  11  a.  m. 
Fargo — Grandin,  Oct.  8,  4  P-  in- 
Grande  Ronde — Enterprise,  Oct.  8,  7:30 
Holston— Kingsport,  Oct.  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Kalispell— Deer  Lodge,  Oct.  4.  i  P-  m. 
Kendall— Fort  Hall,  Oct.  7.  i  =30  p.  m.  (Notify 

Rev.  H.  N.  Wagner,  Blackport,  Idaho.) 
Mankato — Pipestone,  Oct.  7,  5:30  p.  m. 
Minneapolis— Eden  Prairie,  Oct.  7,  7  "•30  p.  m. 
Minnewaukan— Devils  Lake  Westminster,  Oct, 

7,  7:30  p.  m. 
Minot— Minot,  Oct.  8,  8  p.  m. 
Mouse  River — Towner,  Oct.  8,  2  :30  p, 
Newburyport — Newburyport  Old  South,  Oct.  8 
2  p.  m. 

Oakes — Milnor,  Oct.  8,  10  a.  m. 
Pembina— Grand  Forks,  Oct.  7,  7:30  p.  m. 
Petoskey — McBain,  Oct.  7,  2  p.  m. 
Portland— Portland  First,  Oct.  7,  2  p.  m. 
Salt  Lake— Salt  Lake  City  Third,  Oct.  7.  7 -30. 
San  Joaquin — Patterson  First,  Oct.  15,  1:30. 
Southern  Oregon — Roseburg  First,  Oct.  7,  2. 
St.  Cloud— Sartell,  Oct.  7,  8  p.  m. 
Transylvania — Columbia,  Oct.  19,  11  a.  m. 
Westchester — Stamford  First,  Oct.  7,  2  p.  m. 
Willamette— Newberg,  Oct.  7,  7:30  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 
Bloomington — S.  Howard  Smith. 
El  Reno — Thomas  J.  Irwin. 
Huron — Lyle  E.  Carr. 

Milwaukee— H.  A.  Van  Grietheysen,  Oostburg, 
Wis. 

Newton — Richardson  Gray. 
Red  River— John  H.  Mark. 
Troy— J.  Milton  Thompson,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Waterloo— F.  Willis  Jenks,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Witchita— F.  R.  Haynie,  Caldwell. 
Zanesville— John  T.  Newell,  Granville 

Resignations 
Illinois— Farmington :  W.  H.  Kendall. 
Massachusetts— South   Boston  Fourth:  James 
Todd. 


Ohio. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word  Payment  must  be  sent  with  the  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

FAYEKWEiTHEK  —  William  Oakley  Fayerweather,  the 
senior  elder  of  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Paterson, 
N  J  died  at  his  home  on  Sunday,  Sept.  15.  Mr.  Fayer- 
weather was  born  In  this  city  In  1847  and  had  resided  here 
all  bis  life  Since  1877  be  had  been  an  elder  of  the  church ;  for 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
teacher  of  the  Bible  class;  twice  he  was  sent  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Jersey  City  to  General  Assembly.  When  Mr. 
Fayerweather  joined  the  Second  church  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Shaw  was  beginning  bis  pastorate.  With  a  brief  Interim  Dr. 
Shaw's  pastorate  covered  forty-eight  years  and  during  that 
time  the  pastor  had  no  more  earnest  worker  and  more 
balanced  counselor  than  Mr.  Fayerweather.  Since  Dr. 
Shaw's  death  the  same  loyalty  and  friendship  has  been  at 
once  the  Inspiration  and  the  guide  of  the  writer. 

In  business  as  in  church  woik  was  the  same  energy  and 
same  character.    From  1873  up  to  his  retirement  from 
active  affairs  in  1902  Mr.  Fayerweather  was  an  official  of 
the  Passaic  rolling  mills.   His  public  spirit  and  generosity 
will  be  a  terrible  loss  to  the  whole  community.  The  Tax 
Payers'  Association,  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.W.  C.  A.  and  the 
General  Hospital  were  among  his  activities. 
•'The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men. 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive. 
Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then,; 
Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of  the  fen 
The  more  we  feel  the  high  stern-featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 
But  finding  simplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 
For  this  we  honor  him,  that  he  could  know 
How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God's  eldest  daughter  here  below, 
And  choose  in  meanest  raiment  which  was  she.' 

H.  B.  H. 

MiLLS-DIed  at  St.  Cloud.  Fla.,  Sept.  17,  in  his  88th  year, 
Calvin  J  Mills,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  formerly  of 
The  New  York  Herald,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  In  the 
Congregational  church  at  Sidney,  N.  T..  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  by  his  grandfather,  Samuel 
Rogers  Mr.  Mills  was  of  manly  piety,  a  brilliant  mind  and 
rare  personal  charm.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Rev. 
Charles  Rogers  Mills,  for  many  years  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary In  China. 

Marriages 

A  clmrge  of  one  cent  per  word  U  maM  for  morrtaje  no- 
tices. Payment  must  accomvanv  copy. 

HOM-STEVENSON-At  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  In 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  August  22.  by  John  Grant  Newman, 
D.  D.,  Alexander  Lommell  Holm  and  Miss  Jewelle  M. 
Stevenson 


TANTED— A  LARGE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  middle  West  wants  an 
assistant  to  the  pastor,  layman  or  minister.  His  chief 
duties  will  be  work  among  the  young  people,  in  the  Bible 
school,  with  strangers  and  Superintendent  of  activities  In 
the  Church  House.  State  age,  experience  and  reference 
Address  V,  care  of  The  Continent. 

TRAINED    CHURCH   WORKER  WANTS  POSITION 
as  pastor's  assistant.   Address  R,  The  Continent. 

YOUNG  PREACHER  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE,  PER- 
sonally  known  to  editors  of  The  Continent,  and  con- 
nected with  the  paper,  wishes  supply  work  or  small  charge 
nearNewYork.  Could  assist  pastor.  Address  The  Continent 

WANTED— SECOND  HAND  CHURCH  BELL.  STATE, 
size  and  price.   R.  W.  Martin,  2330  N.  Halsted  st. 
Chicago. 

WIDE  AWAKE  CHURCHES  ARE  USING  THE  LAN- 
tern  slide  sets  arranged  by  Dr.  John  Clark  Hlil.  In- 


vestigate. We  send  booklet, 
field,  Ohio. 


Church  Supply  Co.,  Spring- 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOR  SALE  — A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchings  Plaisted  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  Walter  Hansen,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


A FARM  OF  320  ACRES  OF  GOOD  WHEAT  LAND,  IN 
the  midst  of  the  great  Red  River  spring  wheat  belt, 
near  a  good  business  town,  well  improved,  fine  health  loca- 
tion, beside  a  public  school  and  public  road.  Price  only 
S30  an  acre.  For  particulars  address  Rev.  J.  J.  Graham, 
Sheyenne,  Eddy  county,  N.  Dak. 

PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  SIO  AN 
X  acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  In  alfalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field."  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ran*es  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

ROSWELL,  IDAHO,  HAS  COUNTRY  HOMES  WITH 
city  conveniences,  best  church  and  school  privileges, 
fruit  and  climate.  Our  women  vote,  we  have  a  prohibition 
county.  We  want  more  good  Presbyterians.  Write  E.  T. 
Rlce^  

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM- A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis.;  where  in  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O..  resident  physicians ;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O..  associate 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment  Booklet.  Address  Peanoyer 
Sanitarium.  Kenosha,  Wis. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT.  flf^^^ooJl'^^^i 

Leisure.  Thorough  Sight-seeing.  Expert  Guid- 
ance. Strictly  first-class.  Special  Tours  for 
Private  Parties.    PAINE  TOURS, Gleu  Falb,N.Y. 


THE  BLUE  JAY  IS 

YOU'LL  WANT 

i\  ^/VrNlMi  rSlrvU 

1  U  IvrslUW  rlliVl 

One  little  bird 

Bradford  Horton,  MAN 

saw  a  shepherd  with  a  wonderful 
flute  do  a  good  deed  on  a  barren 
mountain  side  and  told  other  blue 
jays.    Mary  Stewart  caught  the 
story  and  wrote  it  for  children. 
The  Continent  will  print  "The 
Blue  Jay's  Story"  next  week. 

will  be  introduced  to  readers  of 
The  Continent  the  last  of  this 
month.  Bradford  is  a  virile 
young  man.  He  does  some  things 
differently  from  the  way  you 
might  do  them,  but  you  will 
like  him  none  the  less  for  that. 

Children  like  stories 

Dr.  Holmes's  Last  Story 

and  they  are  as  insistent  as  grown- 
ups that  the  tales  be  well  told. 
Read  this  story  to  your  youngsters 
and  see  what  they  think  of  it. 
There  will  be  two  more  later. 

like  his  others,  is  American  in  its 
setting  and  in  the  best  sense 
American  in  character— our  readers 
will  live  its  scenes  over  again  with 
characters  we  can  all  understand. 

"YOUNG  AMERICA"  PAGE 

?,Tt'STHE  other  folks 

October  10 

Late  in  October 

1\/IIQQinM  A  DV    II17D  '^^^  Portraits  of  Six  of  the 

lYlllJljlVfll/lIVl     JlLIvUCilJ   World's  Great  Missionaries 

A  Remarkable  Panel  Photogravure,  Just  Issued  by  THE  CONTINENT,  Especially  for  Its  Readers 


THE  six  portraits  in  thi*  handaome  photogravure  are  five  inches  high.   The  feature*  are  clear  and  distinct  in  detail.    The  missionaries 
(selected  by  a  committee  of  six  clergymen  and  educators)  are:   John  G.  Paton  (New  Hebrides),  William  Carey  (India),  David  Living- 
stone (Africa),  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China),  Robert  Morrison  (China),  and  Adoniram  Judson  (Burma).    (Portrait  of  Dr.  Morrison  from 
"Pioneer  Missionaries,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publishers,  American  Tract  Society.) 

The  photogravure  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  deep.  It  can  be  framed  without  a  mat.  The  work  is  artistic 
and  the  effect  soft  and  transparent.  While  similar  photogravures  of  great  men  in  other  fields  of  eminence  have  been  published,  this  is  .the 
first  of  Great  Missionaries.    Attractive,  interesting  and  inspiring  for  the  parlor,  study,  library  or  Sunday  School  room. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  splendid  group  of  portraits  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  COPIES  OF  MISSIONARY  HEROES 

1.  If  you  (any  present  reader  of  The  Continent)  will  induce  one  of  your  Presbyterian  friends  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us 
either  directly  (mentioning  your  nEone)  or  through  you,  seventy-five  cents,  we  will  send  The  Continent  three  months  (13  weeks)  to  this  friend 
and  will,  for  your  kindness,  mail  you  at  once  one  of  these  beautiful  photogravures. 

2.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  six  months'  cash  subscription  at  $1.25  we  will  send  you  two  of  the  photogravures. 

3.  If  you  will  send  us  a  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the  regular  price,  $2.50,  we  %vill  send  you  four  of  the  photogravures. 

4.  The  cash  price  of  the  photogravure  by  mail  is  fifty  cents. 


THE  CONTINENT,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Author  of  "Order  No.  11,"  etc. 

The  Master  of  "The  Oaks" 


By  CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLEY 


lllugtrated,  net  $1 .25 


"An  extremely  well-written  tale.  It  is  refreshing  anions;  modern  problem  stories  to 
meet  with  such  wholesome  and  charming  people  as  the  author  has  created."— A'.  1'  Sun 
"We  don't  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  story  one  of  the  best  American  novels  of  the  past 
twelve  months."— Boston  Hnald. 

Author  of  "Doctor  Luke  of  the  Labrador" 

The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job 

lllmtratcd,  net  $1.00 
Norman  Duncan's  latest  story  of  "Down  Xortb."  It  is  further  proof  that  he  is  as  much  at 
home  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Xewfoundland  as  Kipling  is  in  India  or  Dickens 
was  in  London. 

Author  of  "Miss  318,"  "Excuse  Me,"  etc. 


By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


Miss  318  and  Mr.  37 


By  RUPERT  HUGHES 


lllugtrated,  12mo,  cloth,  net  "Be 

Miss  318  has  met  her  affinity.  In  this  latest  story  of  how  she  captured  him  in  the  per- 
son of  a  New  York  lire  laddie  "Number  37"  Mr.  Hughes  has  surpassed  himself. 

A  Tale  of  the  Resurrection  of  Sicily 


"Avanti!" 


GARIBALDI'S  BATTLE  CRY 


By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 


12mo,  cloth,  net  $2.25 
"Sir  Raoul,"  etc.,  adds 


The  author  of  "The  Captain  of  the  .Janizaries"  and  "Deborah." 
another  historical  tale  to  the  list  of  his  earlier  successes. 

With  Appreciation  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

Eastover  Parish 

By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER  32mo,  cloth,  net  $l.oo 

A  new  story  by  Margaret  Sangster  completed  just  before  her  death.  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
placed  Mrs.  Sangster  as  a  "legitimate  successor  to  Louisa  M.  Alcott  as  a  writer  of  meri- 
torious books  for  girls,  combining  absorbing  story  and  high  moral  tone." 

A  Story  of  "Way  Down  East" 

Miss  Bassett's  Matrimony  Bureau 

BY  WINIFRED  ARNOLD  niustrated,  net  $1.00 

Si,  Ezry  and  Zekle,  Cynthy,  Elviuy.  and  Mirandy.  with  many  another  character  whose 
name  suggests  the  humorous  and  homely  phraseology  of  "way  down  East,"  disport  them- 
selves in  these  pages  to  the  "everlastin'  "  delight  of  the  reader. 


THE  PENNY 
PHILANIHROPIST 

CtABA  klLAOGHLIN 


Clara  E.  Laughlin's 

"Touches  of  Human  Nature" 

The  Penny 
Philanthropist 

l2mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00 

"Peggy  is  the  book,  and  her  charm  is  in  her  hunian- 
ness  and  in  her  humor,  in  her  knowledge  of  people  and  in 
her  capacity  to  understand.  She  Is  a  most  comfortable 
and  entertaining  bit  of  femininity  and  delights  the 
reader,  even  as  she  must  have  delighted  those  who  dally 
drifted  about  her.  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor." — Ohicato 
Evening  Post. 

The  Gleaners 

A  Story  Inspired  by  Millet's  Painting 

Norman  Bright  Carson,  in  Book  News,  says:    "If  you  want  a  book  that  will  make  Hfe 
look  rosier,  you  will  And  it  here.  The  story  will  tell  you 
how  a  selfish,  unattractive  woman  became  noble,  ten- 
der, useful,  inspiring  a  talented  dramatist  to  a  great 
effort  and  providing  his  incentive  to  a  great  love." 

"Everybody's 
Lonesome" 

Decorated  boards.    Net,  75  cents 

Cinderella's  name  in  this  story  is  Mary-Alice.  Her 
fairy  godmother  had  a  magic  mind,  not  a  magic  wand, 
and  she  helped  Mary-Alice  to  find  a  prince.  To  be  sure 
it's  not  a  child's  book.  It's  for  grown-ups. 

"The  secret  is  an  open  sesame  to  all  hearts."— 
Cliicago  Evening  Post. 

"  'Everybody's  Lonesome'  reads  truly  like  a  fairy 
tale." — Neivark  News. 

"Makes  us  all  young  again." — Chicago  Record-Herald 


Decorated  boards.   Net  7Bc 


—  —  ■  -  —  - — ■  —    ff  —  -  - '  -  -  -  —  - 

Heming  H.  Revell  Company 


Send  for  24-pp  List  ReOett's  Nex*  Books,  Free 

NEW  YORK:  158  Fifth  Ave.    CHICAGO:  125  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
TORONTO  LONDON  EDINBURGH 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.    Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER.  Ph.D.,  Preiident.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate 

Indiana 

WABA5H  COLLEGE  


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  16th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment, 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOKO-E 


Strong 

M^CKINXOSH,  Pre*. 


Penneylvania. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  Individually  for  college  or  business.  Health  ■ 
ful  locality;  splendid  equipment;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 
Department  16.  SALTSBURG.  PA. 

Tflnneaaee 

WzishingtonandTusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oooraes.  PosltlveChrtatlan  Influences.  Hxpenses  reasoa- 
»ble.  Pres.,  Eev.  C.  O.  Gray.  D.  D.,  QreenevUle.  Term. 


For  6lrl8  and 
YonnK  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  .J.  I).  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Indianm 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Sciiool 
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When  any  publication  un- 
dertakes  to  print  articles 
(^(.VUIIV  KtJ%,  unfavorable  to  the  projects 
of  men,  it  involves  more 
than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. There  must  be  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  or  the  value  of  the  investigation  will 
be  diminished.  When  the  campaign  was  first 
made  upon  patent  medicines,  for  example,  the 
magazines  which  led  the  fight  were  very  care- 
ful to  follow  the  facts  that  could  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Continent  feels  that  it  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  bringing  before  the  public  all  the 
facts  regarding  any  man  or  enterprise  seeking 
a  following  among  Christian  people.  The  in- 
vestigation of  "Pastor"  Russell  by  William  T. 


Ellis,  editor  afield  of  The  Continent,  was 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  the  mission  of 
this  paper  as  the  national  Presbyterian  weekly. 
Mr.  Ellis  in  more  that  one  case  has  been  a 
scout,  investigating  conditions  which  may  need 
the  light  of  publicity.  His  final  article  of  the 
series  appears  in  this  issue,  and  if  you  have 
come  in  contact  with  people  who  would  have 
you  read  the  literature  of  Russell  or  the 
"Millennial  Dawn"  series  you  now  know  the 
facts. 

The  Around-the-Shop  Man  was  struck  with 
a  phrase  of  the  second  article  in  which  the 
followers  of  Russell  are  characterized  as  men 
of  weak  rather  than  strong  personalities.  There 
is  a  good  physician  in  a  small  town  of  Penn- 
sylvania whom  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  has  known  for 


a  number  of  years.  Every  time  a  friend  comes 
to  the  house  that  friend  departs  with  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  Russell.  The  doctor  is  mild  and 
quiet,  plodding  about  with  his  old  horse,  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  idea  that  the  end  of 
things  will  come  in  1914. 

Personally  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  has  a  well  im- 
bedded idea  that  the  world  will  wag  even  be- 
yond the  date  set  by  the  "pastor." 

"The  Princess  Meadowlark"  is  the  title  of 
the  second  of  the  "Once  Upon  a  Time"  stories 
for  children  which  are  appearing  on  the  Young 
America  page.  Your  children  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  and  they  will  appreciate  the  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  children's  books  in  all 
of  the  coming  issues  of  The  Continent. 
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An  Excellent  Protestant  Disadvantage 


GUARANTEED  RELIGION  VERSUS  UNGUARANTEED— 

There's  a  contrast  that  not  many  people  think  about,  yet  it  covers 
much  of  the  explanation  of  some  things  which  the  free  Protestant 
churches  worry  over  a  good  deal. 

"You  Protestants  can't  hold  the  masses,"  is  the  common  jeer  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  And  while  it  isn't  all  true,  there  is  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  Protestants  uncomfortable. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  satisfied  with.  Yet  when  under- 
stood, it  is  not  so  much  of  a  reproach  as  it  seems. 

•h 

It  is  a  commonplace  with  business  men  that  goods  sell  better 
when  backed  with  a  guaranty.  And  when  religion  is  considered 
simply  a  commodity  to  be  worked  of?  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
most  natural  suggestion  possible  that  a  guaranty  should  be  put  on  it. 

The  idea  works.  People  do  patronize  the  guaranteed  religion 
better ;  the  "demand"  for  it  is  stronger  and  steadier. 

That  is  the  great  secret  of  the  hold  of  Roman  Catholicism 
wherever  it  has  a  hold.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  in  the 
business  of  selling  guaranteed  religion  for  centuries. 

Human  nature  takes  to  that  kind  of  church.  All  men  instinc- 
tively feel  the  need  for  some  religion,  and  they  also  feel  it  is  such 
an  important  matter  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  mistaken  about 
getting  the  genuine  sort. 

But  how  shall  they  know  which  is  the  genuine  sort?  Religion 
seems  much  too  big  and  too  mysterious  for  an  ordinary  man  to 
investigate  and  decide  for  himself. 

When  therefore  a  church  comes  on  the  scene  declaring  it  is  per- 
fectly and  everlastingly  expert  on  religion,  and  can  supply  to  all 
applicants  the  authentic  brand  without  any  danger  whatever  of 
mistake,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  it  to  get  the  multitudes. 

This  pretension  not  only  gives  strength  to  the  great  historic 
claimant  of  infallibility — the  pope  of  Rome — but  it  affords  a  stout 
foothold  right  away  to  any  other  ambitious  religious  leader  who 
tells  the  public  he  can  furnish  a  religion  which  there  is  no  doubt 
about — as  Dowie,  Russell  and  many  another  have  demonstrated. 

It  makes  such  a  comfortable  transaction  for  those  who  take  up 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  They  get  squared  up  to  God's  requirements, 
as  they  are  assured,  for  time  and  eternity,  and  there  is  no  more 
bother  about  it. 

Lay  it  up  on  a  shelf.  There's  your  religion;  you've  paid  the  price 
for  it,  and  you  know  what  you  have  got. 

No  question  in  the  world  but  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  make 
religion  popular. 

T 

But  the  trouble  about  this  popular  way  is  that  God  hasn't  author- 
ized any  man  or  any  set  of  men  to  put  up  religion  in  prepared  par- 
cels and  stamp  on  them  the  seal  of  genuineness. 

It  is  sensing  this  fact  which  makes  Protestantism.  Protestantism 
stands  for  the  principle  that  nobody  can  get  any  human  guaranty 
on  his  religion  which  is  worth  a  cent. 

So  it  is  no  marvel  that  Protestantism  does  not  "hold  the  masses" 
in  just  the  way  Catholicism  does.  It  has  deliberately  done  away 
with  that  fictitious  claim  which  is  so  attractive  to  the  generality  of 
mankind. 

Not  until  one  has  studied  the  matter  thoughtfully  will  one  realize 


all  the  extra  burden  that  Protestant  churches  incur  by  acknowledg- 
ing they  can't  guarantee  Christianity. 

It  makes  their  case  hard,  for  example,  with  the  sodden  and  brutal- 
ized. Such  people,  if  told,  for  instance,  that  everything  is  made 
right  for  them  with  God,  provided  only  they  come  to  mass  every 
Sunday,  can  easily  understand  that  and  as  easily  do  it. 

But  when  Protestantism  appears  urging  them  to  draw  near  to 
God  and  learn  from  him  what  life  and  duty  require,  these  poor 
darkened  souls  are  hardly  able  even  to  take  in  what  the  words  mean. 
Only  by  a  vast  and  tender  patience  can  the  church  guide  them 
up  to  it. 

■r 

The  same  spiritual  difficulty  exists  not  only  on  low  planes  of  in- 
telligence, but  all  the  way  up  to  the  highest  planes,  wherever  the 
deadening  effect  of  materialism  comes  in. 

Whether  struggling  for  a  living  or  struggling  for  wealth,  men 
get  so  immersed  in  physical  affairs  that  they  have  no  time  and 
no  mental  energy  for  serious  concern  with  spiritual  affairs. 

If  a  church  is  willing  to  furnish  them  religion  all  ready-made 
for  their  use,  they  are  very  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  the 
church  which  challenges  them  to  study  out  for  themselves  the  right 
way,  finds  them  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  question. 

So  likewise  the  multitudes  "out  for  a  good  time"  find  it  easy  to 
slip  past  the  church  which  does  not  dogmatically  consign  them  to 
perdition  on  its  own  authority,  but  only  pleads  that  they  shall  come 
and  learn  for  themselves  the  will  of  God. 

At  every  turn  Protestant  churches  thus  forfeit  some  opportunity 
for  quick  and  spectacular  success. 

-h 

The  temptation  no  doubt  is  often  to  abandon  this  slow  road  of 
free  individual  religion  and  go  in  for  the  patent  ecclesiastical 
religion  which  appears  to  have  so  many  more  points  of  immediate 
grip  and  command  over  the  populace. 

But  Protestant  Christianity  dares  not  fall  into  that  temptation. 
The  way  it  has  chosen  is  harder,  but  it  is  right — the  way  that  must 
be  persevered  in. 

When  a  path  leads  through  the  valley,  there  is  often  hard  going 
at  the  foot  of  the  decline,  but  when  the  traveler  can  see  that  this 
way  leads  to  a  loftier  summit  ahead,  he  must  keep  on  marching,  face 
forward.   It  is  so  in  this  case. 

Whatever  else  is  uncertain  about  Christianity,  this  much  is 
abundantly  certain  through  the  teachings  of  Christ: 

The  religion  that  God  wants  is  a  religion  where  each  man  is  in 
direct  contact  with  God  himself — not  any  religion  where  priests 
come  between. 

And  the  only  way  to  get  to  that  sort  of  religion  is  to  have  even 
the  church  stand  aside,  giving  no  assurances  of  its  own,  but  point- 
ing every  man  for  his  assurance  to  an  individual  experience  of 
fellowship  with  God  in  Christ. 

A  vastly  harder  task,  of  course,  to  raise  humanity  to  religion  of 
that  personal  sort,  but  the  church  is  in  the  world  for  hard  tasks. 

And  the  church  will  be  a  greater  church  from  the  moment  it  real- 
izes that  present  "indifference  of  the  masses"  is  not  a  discouraging 
sign  of  failure  but  a  challenging  sign  of  opportunity  for  a  religion 
that  is  difficult,  but  real. 
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Political  Cross-Firing  Grows  Warmer 

There  may  be  a  few  financial  secrets  left  concerning  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  fund  of  1904,  but  most  of  them  were  plainly  and  pub- 
licly told  last  week  to  the  subcommittee  of  senatorial  investigators. 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  nation's  greatest  financier,  related  how  he  and  his 
firm  had  contributed  $100,000,  soon  followed  by  $50,000  more,  and 
other  testimony  showed  that  the  Republican  national  committee  as 
well  as  most  of  the  state  committees  had  a  sufficiency  of  cash  to 
have  served  in  a  close  campaign,  although  the  chief  result  of  the 
political  contest  eight  years  ago  was  practically  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

At  the  hearing  on  Friday  Mr.  Roosevelt  denied,  with  sledge  ham- 
mer emphasis,  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged  $100,000 
Archbold  contribution  in  1904.  He  reiterated  that  he  had  forbidden 
the  acceptance  of  oil  trust  gifts  and  had  directed  the  return  of  any 
such,  and  declared  that  the  chief  testimony  against  him  is  in  the 
form  of  hearsay  statements  of  men  who  are  dead.  He  added  that 
Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  driven  from  the  United 
States  senate  on  his  own  public  admissions.  He  also  criticised 
Charles  R.  Crane  of  Chicago  for  giving  to  "both  sides."  And  finally 
the  distinguished  witness  protested  that  the  present  investigation 
should  not  be  limited  to  Roosevelt  campaign  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Cross-examination  brought  no  further  revelations.  William 
Loeb,  Jr.,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  ex-President's 
former  secretary,  corroborated  Colonel  Roosevelt's  statements. 

A  straw  vote  or  poll  taken  by  The  New  York  Herald  and  The 
Chicago  Record-Herald  shows,  the  country  over,  a  slight  lead  for 
Wilson,  with  Roosevelt  closely  following  and  Taft  well  behind. 
However,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  blank  ballots  issued  by  the 
newspapers  were  not  filled  out  at  all,  and  the  "silent  vote"  is  one 
which  always  puzzles  the  political  prophets.  Friends  of  President 
Taft  were  cheered  by  the  announcement  that  he  would  receive  the 
support  of  Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  who  led  the  Roosevelt 
forces  at  the  Republican  national  convention  in  June.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  announced  that  he  would  support  Roosevelt,  and  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  former  president  of  Harvard,  came  out  for  Wilson. 

One  feature  of  the  national  contest  which  is  receiving  scant  at- 
tention from  the  daily  press  is  the  Socialist  party  campaign.  The 
first  day  of  this  month  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Emil  Seidel  held  a 
meeting  in  Madison  Square  garden.  New  York  City,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance was  estimated  at  11,000  men  and  women,  and  as  many 
more  were  unable  to  gain  admittance  after  the  police  ordered  the 
doors  closed.  The  police  called  it  the  largest  crowd  since  Mr. 
Bryan  spoke  in  the  same  place  in  1896. 

Schoolhouses  for  Political  Meetings 

One  of  the  pleasing  nonpartisan  developments  of  the  present  cam- 
paign has  been  the  success  of  the  movement  for  the  increased  and 
general  use  of  schoolhouses  as  places  of  public  meeting.  At  bottom 
there  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  why  school  buildings  should  be 
used  only  for  five  daily  sessions  a  week,  ten  months  in  the  year, 
than  there  is  for  limiting  the  use  of  churches  to  one  day  in  seven ; 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  very  much  headway  has  been  made  at 
either  point.  The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  just  voted  to  open 
school  assembly  halls  to  political  meetings,  in  line  with  the  sugges- 
tion previously  made  by  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Schoolhouses  as  well  as  courthouses  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  country  districts  have  been  thus  utilized  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  is  something  new  in  most  metropolitan  centers. 
Chicago  last  winter  made  a  limited  use  of  some  of  its  school  halls 
for  evening  recreation  purposes  in  addition  to  a  long  established 
series  of  free  lectures  provided  by  a  leading  daily  newspaper. 

An  Anti-Vice  Crusade  in  Chicago 

What  promises  to  be  a  notable  battle  against  vice  in  Chicago  was 
precipitated  last  week  by  the  state's  attorney,  Mr.  Wayman.  Almost 
without  warning  hundreds  of  complaints  were  filed  against  keepers, 
owners  and  agents  of  disorderly  resorts  in  the  so-called  segregated 
districts,  arrests  and  raids  followed,  doors  were  closed  and  inmates 
turned  loose  to  find  living  quarters  in  the  residence  districts  else- 
where. No  sufficient  provision  for  the  care  of  the  women  evicted 
had  been  made  by  the  community,  as  the  state's  attorney's  action 
was  contrary  to  the  course  he  has  followed  during  his  term  of 


office,  which  has  now  less  than  two  months  to  run.  Some  prominent 
holders  of  real  estate  were  involved,  among  them  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  renting  for  immoral  purposes  property  held  by  the  cor- 
poration as  trustee. 

The  official  prosecutor  also  sent  a  letter  to  many  of  the  ministers 
of  the  city  asking  them  to  appeal  to  their  congregations  for  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  evidence  against  resort  keepers  and  owners. 
Action  by  the  state's  attorney  followed  a  conflict  with  an  excep- 
tionally alert  grand  jury  and  after  a  conference  with  "the  committee 
of  fifteen,"  a  law  enforcement  organization  headed  by  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  president  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club,  the  organi- 
zation which  maintains  religious  services  in  Orchestra  hall. 

Mayor  Harrison,  whose  several  administrations  of  the  city  have 
been  loose  in  this  regard,  welcomed  a  suggestion  that  the  citizens 
themselves  be  given  an  opportunity  to  say  by  means  of  a  referendum 
whether  or  not  they  want  segregated  vice.  The  mayor  contended 
that  sudden  and  summary  action  would  send  a  flood  of  undesirable 
persons  out  into  the  residence  districts.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  a  recent  English  visitor  of  prominence  char- 
acterized Chicago  as  externally  the  purest  city  he  had  encountered. 
But  Chicago  dwellers  of  experience  well  know  that  while  the  city 
is  not  as  black  as  it  was  formerly  painted  it  is  still  far  from  being 
morally  white. 

Balkan  States  and  Turkey  Near  War 

War  clouds,  like  other  clouds,  cannot  hang  indefinitely,  but  sooner 
or  later  produce  a  storm.  The  war  clouds  which  have  long  over- 
hung the  Balkans  have  broken  at  last,  though  the  seriousness  of  the 
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storm  cannot  be  predicted.  The  disturbance  more  nearly  resembles 
a  fire  than  a  storm,  for,  like  a  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  or  ex- 
tinguished by  outside  force — the  outside  force  being  some  or  all  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  acting  the  part  of  policemen. 

Open  conflict  between  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  and  between  Turks 
and  Montenegrins,  amounting  to  a  beginning  of  hostilities,  occurred 
last  Friday  and  Saturday,  in  advance  of  the  expected  delivery  of 
an  ultimatum  to  Turkey  by  the  combined  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece.  Roumania,  naturally  an  ally  of  the 
four,  did  not  disclose  her  attitude  and  may  not  side  with  her  sister 
states.  Mobihzing  of  troops  has  been  in  progress  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  Turkey  and  in  the  countries  constituting  the  quadruple  al- 
liance. King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  made  leader  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  the  Turkish  war  minister,  Nazim  Pasha,  was  placed  in 
supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  especially  energetic  in  seizing  Greek  merchant 
ships  and  detaining  Greek  subjects  wishing  to  leave  Turkish  terri- 
tory and  in  otherwise  harassing  Greek  residents  and  citizens.  Bul- 
garia was  aroused  last  month  by  the  Kotchana  massacre;  then  Bul- 
garian soldiers  on  the  frontier  were  fired  on  by  Turks  and  one 
killed,  and  at  the  small  town  of  Doiran  there  was  an  affair  similar 
to  the  Kotchana  incident.  Servia  was  goaded  by  ravages  on  her 
frontiers ;  200  Serbs  were  murdered,  wounded  or  abducted  and 
twenty  Serb  villages  were  burned.  Little  Montenegro  has  similar 
complaints. 

Considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe,  com- 
mencing with  the  period  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  is 
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required  fully  to  appreciate  the  feeling  which  exists  between  the 
Balkan  states  and  Turkey  and  between  the  various  races  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  the  central  authority,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  Balkan  states  themselves — for  these  minor  kingdoms  are 
greatly  diversified,  and  have  little  in  common  except  hatred  of  the 
Turk.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
sublime  porte  hare  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  their  promised  eman- 
cipation. One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  Turkey's  administration 
of  its  European  dominions  is  that  it  oppresses  or  neglects  parts  of 
races  which  elsewhere  enjoy  freedom  and  protection  under  other 
governments. 

Powers  to  Maintain  the  Status  Quo 

France  made  a  suggestion  which  is  understood  to  have  met  with 
approval  in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria,  looking  to 
intervention  in  the  Balkan  states.  It  included  a  reproof  of  the 
warlike  steps  in  the  Balkans,  with  a  determination  not  to  permit 
territorial  changes — in  other  words,  to  maintain  the  status  quo — 
and  also  an  undertaking  to  obtain  needed  reforms  in  Macedonia. 
This  latter  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  guaranty  to  the  Balkan  coalition. 
Just  how  far  the  powers  will  go  in  coercing  the  belligerent  and 
aroused  Balkan  states,  and  whether  the  intolerable  conditions  in 
Macedonia  can  ever  be  alleviated  under  Turkey's  lax  and  slovenly 
rule,  are  unanswered  questions.  Germany's  sympathies  are  ap- 
parently all  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  Berlin  bankers  were  reported 
to  be  ready  to  furnish  funds  if  needed  by  the  Ottoman  government, 
but  wholly  unwilling  to  make  any  loans  to  the  Balkan  kingdoms. 
French  bankers  are  also  to  refuse  aid  to  the  latter. 

A  well  informed  student  of  Turkish  affairs  advances  the  theory 
that  the  present  war,  or  imminent  danger  of  war,  has  purposely  been 
brought  on  by  the  Turkish  leaders  themselves,  rather  than  by  their 
Balkan  neighbors,  in  order  to  divert  popular  attention  from  Italian 
victories,  check  domestic  discord  and  promote  a  new  strengthening 
and  cementing  of  the  loose  fragments  of  the  once  great  Ottoman 
empire. 

Parliament  Reassembles;  Land  Question  Up 

The  British  parliament  opened  this  week  with  a  heavy  program 
of  social  reform.  First  in  importance,  though  not  so  spectacular 
or  interesting  to  foreign  observers,  is  the  land  tax  question.  Premier 
Asquith,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  stated  that  the 
government's  land  policy  would  not  include  the  single  tax,  but 
further  than  that  he  refused  to  explain.  The  work  of  valuing  the 
land  of  England — something  that  is  done  at  frequent  and  regular  in- 
tervals by  the  tax  assessors  in  this  country — is  now  going  on,  but 
will  not  be  completed  for  a  year  or  more.  This  will  be  the  first 
appraisement  of  land  values  for  centuries.  The  existing  land 
system  of  England,  hoary  as  it  is  with  age,  cannot  be  successfully 
defended  and  a  campaign  of  education  has  of  late  been  going 
on  against  it,  particularly  in  the  ranks  of  the  younger  Liberals. 
Radicals  and  Laborites.  In  their  view  the  paramount  question  is  how 
to  make  the  great  land  holdings  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  com- 
mon burdens. 

Welsh  disestablishment  and  electoral  franchise  reform  are  among 
the  issues  which  will  divide  attention  with  home  rule.  Influential 
Irishmen  are  reported  to  be  making  earnest  efforts  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  home  rule  bill  by  agreeing  to  radical  amendments  to 
satisfy  the  militant  Unionists.  While  the  house  of  lords  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  stop  finance  bills,  the  upper  chamber  can  block 
other  legislation  for  two  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  home 
rule  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  commons  and  held  up  by  the  lords— 
the  delay  being  long  enough  to  give  the  earnest  people  of  Ulster 
a  further  chance  for  deliberation  and  reflection. 

The  visits  of  Irish  nationalist  emissaries  to  America  and  Aus- 
tralia have  resulted  in  large  accessions  to  the  treasure  chest  of  the 
organization,  $150,000  being  reported  from  Australia  alone.  Many 
men  of  wealth  are  aligned  on  the  side  of  the  battle  for  Irish  self- 
government,  so  the  fighting  will  not  lag  from  lack  either  of  zeal 
or  funds. 

American  Marines  Slain  in  Nicaragua 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  technically  at  war  with  or 
for  Nicaragua,  nevertheless  several  bloody  skirmishes  have  been 
fought  by  American  marines  and  sailors  against  the  rebels,  and  on 
Friday  four  marines  were  killed,  a  lieutenant  and  half  a  dozen  pri- 
vates wounded.  The  action  resulted  in  the  capture  by  the  federals 
of  Coyotepe,  or  Barranca,  near  Massaya.  The  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment forces  lost  100  killed  and  200  wounded,  and  the  insurrectionists 
suffered  heavily.  General  Zeledon,  leader  of  the  rebels,  escaped, 
but  was  later  captured  and  slain  by  a  troop  of  federals.    From  this 


point  a  thousand  American  marines  and  bluejackets  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  C.  G.  Long  moved  on  the  city  of  Leon,  the  hotbed 
of  the  rebellion,  whic'.i  speedily  surrendered.  Rear  Admiral  South- 
erland,  in  charge  of  the  American  expedition,  reported  that  the 
nation  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  its 
officers  and  men. 

International  law  permits  one  nation  as  a  matter  of  right  to  send 
seamen  or  marines  into  the  territory  of  another  to  protect  its 
citizens  and  property,  and  such  a  course  does  not  constitute  war, 
even  though  armed  conflict  ensue.  Admiral  Southerland  is  declared 
to  have  refrained  from  interfering  between  the  warring  factions  in 
Nicaragua,  but  has  confined  himself  to  reopening  and  maintaining 
railway  communication  so  that  Americans  and  Europeans  scattered 
through  the  country  might  be  able  to  receive  food  and  protection. 
Last  month  the  American  state  department  served  notice  on 
Nicaragua  that  peace  must  be  preserved.  Uncle  Sam  is  bound  to 
have  peace  in  Central  America,  even  if  he  has  to  fight  for  it. 

The  Fundamental  Trouble  in  Mexico 

Many  of  the  friends  of  Mexico  who  would  be  glad  to  see  peace 
instead  of  anarchy  in  that  country  have  been  at  loss  to  understand 
just  why  disorder  exists  and  persists.  An  explanation  is  furnished 
by  one  Dominguez,  an  envoy  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
Orozco  insurgents.  He  says  the  fundamental  fault  is  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order.  Four-fifths  of  the  population  is  illiterate  and  also 
without  property.  The  land  of  the  country,  he  says,  is  owned  by 
only  7,000  families  or  clans.  Mexico,  so  far  as  most  of  the  native 
population  is  concerned,  is  essentially  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
land  and  water  are  the  immediate  means  of  existence.  Yet  the 
bulk  of  the  people  have  no  ownership  of  land  and  water.  They 
have  no  material  stake  in  the  country,  and  a  peon  can  make  more  in 
two  hours  of  looting  than  in  a  year  of  honest  work.  Senor 
Dominguez  says  Madero  overthrew  the  Diaz  regime  on  promises 
of  land  for  the  landless,  but  these  promises  were  not  kept.  He 
proposes  that  the  United  States  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the 
insurgents;  the  Madero  government  would  speedily  fall;  then  the 
leading  landowners,  whom  Dominguez  claims  to  represent,  would 
give  the  people  access  to  the  land  on  long  and  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. He  himself  has  given  each  family  employed  on  his  planta- 
tion a  house  and  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
headed  by  Senator  Smith  of  Michigan,  is  reported  to  have  agreed 
on  a  recommendation  for  American  intervention  in  Mexico.  The 
subcommittee  found  that  arms  and  ammunition  have  been  illegally 
shipped  to  Mexico ;  also  that  American  lives  and  property  in  Mexico 
are  being  constantly  lost.  The  Madero  administration  is  said  to 
have  spent  the  $65,000,000  which  Diaz  left  in  the  treasury,  together 
with  $25,000,000  of  borrowed  money,  all  to  no  purpose. 

— Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
in  addressing  the  freshman  class  urged  them  to  look  forward  to 
being  grandfathers.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  postponed  marriage  is 
the  great  evil  of  modern  life,  especially  among  educated  men. 
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Worldwide  Committee  That  Met  at  Mohonk 

When  in  the  great  Edinburgh  Aiissionary  Conference  of  iqio  all 
names  and  sorts  of  Christian  workers  were  drawn  together  with  an 
almost  unprecedented  sense  of  being  wrapped  up  with  one  another 
in  a  single  bundle  of  spiritual  life,  there  was  general  desire  expressed 
that  something  should  be  done  to  continue  this  feeling  of  solidarity. 
So  the  conference  before  adjourning  formed  a  committee  instructed 
to  "continue"  the  conference's  own  spirit  and  work.  Out  of  these 
instructions  the  thirty-four  gentlemen  and  one  lady  there  named 
took  such  a  name  as  no  committee  before  in  history  was  ever  named 
with — the  "continuation  committee." 

This  body  of  thirty-five  members  was  remarkable  not  in  its  name 
alone  but  also  in  personnel.  Its  distinction  in  this  latter  respect 
was  not  simply  the  strength  and  character  of  the  eminent  individuals 
which  it  included,  but  particularly  their  extraordinary  representative- 
ness. The  thirty-five  stood  not  only  for  all  the  significant  branches 
of  Protestant  Christianity,  but  for  all  the  nations  which  have  mani- 
fested any  sort  of  missionary  spirit  along  evangelical  lines. 
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There  are  ten  members  from  North  America.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  first  name  among  these  is  the  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh 
conference,  John  R.  Mott,  the  famous  student  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — and  equally,  of  course,  it  was 
Mr.  Mott  whom  the  committee  itself  immediately  chose  as  chair- 
man. The  other  Americans  are  Mr.  Mott's  intimate  personal  friend, 
Silas  McBee,  former  editor  of  The  Churchman ;  Dr.  Arthur  Brown, 
representing  the  Presbyterians ;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson,  representing 
the  United  Presbyterians ;  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher,  representing  the 
Methodists  of  the  North;  Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth,  representing  the 
Methodists  of  the  South ;  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  representing  the 
Congregationalists ;  Dr.  T.  S.  Barbour,  representing  the  Baptists ; 
N.  W.  Rowell,  representing  the  Methodists  of  Canada,  and  Canon 
L.  Norman  Tucker,  representing  the  Anglicans  of  Canada. 

The  members  from  Great  Britain  are  likewise  ten,  including  the 
one  woman  member  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Creighton,  the  widow 
of  the  brilliant  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  bishop  of  London.  Among 
the  British  members  also  is  J.  H.  Oldham,  editor  of  The  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Missions,  who,  like  Mr.  Mott,  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  committee  that  he  held  in  the  Edinburgh  conference — 
the  place  of  secretary.  Mr.  Oldham  is  the  only  paid  officer  of  the 
committee.  The  remaining  eight  of  the  British  contingent  are 
Bishop  Talbot  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  a  high  churchman 
representing  the  high  church  mission  organization,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Bardsley,  who  is  iden- 
tified with  the  "S.  P.  G.'s"  Anglican  rival,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society;  Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, representing  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  Duncan  McLaren,  repre- 
senting the  United  Free  Church ;  H.  T.  Hodgkin,  representing  the 
Friends;  Dr.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  representing  the  Congrega- 
tionalists through  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Rit- 
son,  representing  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  Dr. 
J.  N.  Ogilvie. 

Ten  more  members  stand  for  the  evangelical  churches  of  the 
continent  of  Europe:  Dr.  D.  Julius  Richter  of  Berlin,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  foremost  authority  on  foreign  missions  from  the  German 
standpoint  of  scientific  study;  Dr.  Karl  Fries  of  Sweden,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Gunning  of  Holland,  Bishop  P.  O.  Hennig  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
Professor  G.  Haussleiter,  occupying  the  chair  of  missions  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  Germany ;  Dr.  Joos.  Mustakallio  of  Finland ; 
Friedrich  Wurz,  secretary  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  of 
Switzerland ;  Lars  Dahle  of  Norway,  Count  Moltke  of  Denmark 
and  Daniel  Couve,  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Boegner  as 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Society  Missionary  Society  of  France. 

The  four  remaining  members — there  is  one  vacancy — represent 
the  other  quarters  of  the  earth — two  from  Asia,  Dr.  Chatterji  of 
India  and  Rev.  Ch'eng  Ching  Yi  of  Peking,  China;  one  from 
Australia,  the  bishop  of  Gippsland,  and  one  from  South  Africa,  a 
Dutch  Reformed  pastor,  Dr.  J.  J.  Marais. 

Finding  a  Reason  for  Existence 

This  committee  had  its  first  meeting  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  before  the  American  members  had  started  home  from  their 
attendance  at  Edinburgh.  At  this  time  nothing  definite  could  be 
done  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  list  of  subcommittees.  The 
second  meeting  came  a  year  ago  at  Durham,  England,  and  all  of  the 
American  members  crossed  the  ocean  to  be  in  attendance.  Even  then 
the  committee  was  still  feeling  its  way  toward  the  service  that 
was  possible  for  it. 

It  was  early  agreed  that  the  separate  mission  boards  represented 
in  its  constituency  would  not  endure  for  the  continuation  committee 
to  assume  any  executive  or  administrative  authority.  The  only  field 
left  open  was  the  field  which  some  men  of  practical  disposition 
might  think  too  airy  and  indefinite  to  justify  the  committee's  exis- 
tence— the  field  of  investigation  and  discussion.  To  debate  the 
great  issues  of  the  kingdom  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  information 
that  can  be  gathered  means  that  the  leaders  of  missions  all  through 
the  world — for  these  are  the  men  in  the  continuation  committee's 
personnel — must  gradually  come  to  look  at  missionary  problems 
from  a  common  standpoint,  and  that  their  influence  will  tell  in  the 
long  run  for  common  action  among  the  churches,  even  though  the 
committee  itself  never  formally  sanctions  any  particular  policy. 

This  faith  and  conviction  has  been  growing  with  all  the  members 
in  the  past  year,  and  to  their  third  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  in 
the  Catskills — the  first  held  on  American  soil — they  came  together 
entirely  prepared  to  discount  any  criticism  that  their  employment 
was  mere  talk.  Talk  they  did  when  they  got  together  in  Mr.  Smiley's 
spacious  hotel  parlors,  but  it  was  talk  to  excellent  effect.  For  four 
days — morning,  afternoon  and  night — the  discussion  contin-ued,  rang- 
ing over  an  unlimited  scope  of  missionary  problems  and  territory. 

The  attendance  was  remarkably  satisfactory.    All  the  American 


members  were  present,  all  the  continental  members  save  one,  and 
all  the  British  members  save  two.  The  absentees  were  Sir  Andrew 
Eraser,  Dr.  Ogilvie  and  Dr.  Karl  Fries.  Dr.  Fries  and  Sir  Andrew 
both  were  ready  to  come,  but  the  former  was  detained  by  his  own 
illness  and  the  latter  by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  The  more  remote 
members  from  India,  China,  Australia  and  South  Africa  deemed  it 
impossible  to  attend,  but  the  Australian  member,  the  bishop  of  Gipps- 
land, was  represented  in  proxy  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Howe. 

Perplexities  of  Korea  Not  Disregarded 

The  theme  which  received  greater  attention  than  any  other  in  the 
meetings  at  Lake  Mohonk  was  the  plight  of  the  harassed  Christian 
church  of  Korea.  Unfortunately  there  was  sent  out  from  Mohonk 
a  press  dispatch  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  continuation  com- 
mittee's members  had  given  but  cursory  attention  to  the  letter  which 
the  whole  body  of  missionaries  in  Korea  had  prepared  and  addressed 
to  them  asking  for  sympathy  and  aid.  The  truth,  however,  was 
quite  the  contrary  of  this  impression.  The  communication  from 
Korea  was  attended  to  with  the  most  solemn  earnestness,  and  after 
it  had  been  debated  the  committee  joined  in  a  long  season  of  inter- 
cession for  the  persecuted  brethren  of  that  land. 

In  the  course  of  further  consideration,  it  was  observed  that  the 
committee  was  seriously  hampered  from  employing  diplomatic  in- 
fluences on  account  of  the  publicity  which  had  been  given  to  this 
missionary  letter  before  the  committee  met.  Further  publicity  was 
therefore  strongly  deprecated,  but  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
say,  after  adjournment,  that  the  committee  proposed  to  continue  to 
give  very  special  attention  to  the  Korean  situation,  and  would 
certainly  make  manifest  its  sympathy  with  Korean  Christians  in  the 
most  practical  ways  found  open  to  its  action. 

Considerable  time  during  the  conference  was  allotted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  tour  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Mott,  through 
India,  China,  Japan  and  Korea.  Mr.  Mott  has  covered  this  territory 
before  as  a  representative  of  the  World's  Student  Federation,  but 
now  he  goes  as  the  agent  of  the  continuation  committee,  and  his 
purpose  is  to  hold  conferences  with  missionary  workers  wherever 
he  goes,  seeking  from  them  definite  information  as  to  the  problems 
they  face  and  commending  to  them  the  committee's  own  desire  that 
evangelical  mission  work  everywhere  shall  be  conducted  with  a 
unity  making  it  a  combined  movement. 

A  series  of  questions  were  made  out  to  indicate  the  lines  of  in- 
formation which  the  committee  desired  Mr.  Mott  to  be  able  to  report 
upon  when  it  holds  its  next  meeting,  which  is  marked  to  convene  in 
Holland  a  year  from  now.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four  days 
spent  in  Mohonk  were  found  insufficient  to  take  up  all  subjects 
that  suggested  themselves,  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  shall 
continue  for  a  full  week. 

Significant  Harmony  of  Varying  Christian  Elements 

That  the  most  of  the  foreign  delegates  came  to  this  meeting  bent 
on  this  one  business  only,  and  in  no  wise  as  a  mattter  of  pleasurable 
travel,  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  of  these  delegates 
started  for  home  immediately,  some  not  even  returning  to  New 
York.  All  are  going  back  within  a  few  weeks  at  most.  The 
majority,  however,  of  the  foreigners  and  all  the  American  members 
remained  to  be  the  guests  of  Alfred  E.  Marling,  the  international 
chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  dinner  in 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  New  York,  Wednesday,  October  2.  The 
members  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Marling's  other  guests  made  a 
company  of  about  fifty  in  all,  and  a  delightful  fellowship  pervaded 
the  dining  room. 

The  after-dinner  speeches  were  by  Mr.  Mott,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Professor  Haussleiter,  Monsieur  Couve,  Dr.  Wardlaw 
Thompson  and  Count  Moltke.  All  of  the  speeches  rang  with  re- 
joicings over  the  fraternity  which  had  been  achieved  in  these  con- 
tinuation committee  meetings.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  voiced 
the  common  impression  in  saying  that  he  had  never  seen  unity  of 
Christian  feeling  so  perfectly  exhibited  as  it  had  been  evidenced 
spontaneously  in  the  sessions  at  Lake  Mohonk.  The  bishop  said,  as 
for  himself,  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned  the  convictions  in  which 
he  differed  from  his  brethren,  but  he  had  come  to  suspect  that  he 
and  all  the  rest  were  at  least  partly  wrong  in  those  things  on  which 
they  had  insisted  upon  their  diverse  opinions. 

Professor  Haussleiter  struck  a  somewhat  similar  note  in  the  line 
of  prejudices  between  nations  when  he  remarked  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  membership  of  this  committee  with  much  of  the  common 
German  feeling  that  Great  Britain  is  far  too  strident  in  singing 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  and  America's  love  of  freedom  is  rather  rudely 
undisciplined.  But  both  of  these  prejudices  have  been  dissipated  for 
him,  and  he  is  today  convinced  that  the  nations  have  much  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  much  to  profit  by  in  closer  fellowships. 
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Editorial 


Finding  One's  Own  Task 

THIS  IS  THE  day  of  breadth— and  thinness.  Never  before 
were  so  many  persons  interested  in  so  many  different  sub- 
jects. The  "well-rounded"  man's  life  is  often  a  disk  rather 
than  a  sphere.  His  circumference  is  too  great  for  his  substance. 
He  has  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  multitude,  but  no  time  for  a 
few  familiar  friends.  He  is  obliged  to  read  many  books,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  times;  and  consequently  he  is  not  the  master 
of  any.  A  score  of  social  reforms  demand  his  allegiance — and  none 
of  them  gets  his  real  service.  Cosmopolitan  and  modern  the  alert 
man  of  today  assuredly  is ;  but  we  are  not  quite  so  certain  about 
his  effectiveness. 

The  paralysis  of  this  progressiveness  is  particularly  felt  by  the 
church.  "Leading  church  workers,"  as  the  daily  press  calls  our  con- 
scientious and  conspicuous  men  and  women,  are  kept  so  busy  at- 
tending conventions  and  conferences  and  committees  that  they 
really  have  no  time  for  definite  service  along  any  particular  line. 
They  are  quite  expert  and  up-to-date  upon  social  service,  home 
missions  and  foreign  missions,  child  welfare,  industrial  ameliora- 
tion, modern  evangelism,  boys'  work,  the  rural  church,  scientific 
investigation  and  readjustment  of  religious  agencies,  Christian 
unity,  the  brotherhood  movement  and  a  dozen  other  special  aspects 
of  kingdom  welfare.  These  "leaders"  are  far-horizoned,  intellect- 
ually hospitable  and  sincerely  moved  by  a  passion  for  the  world 
and  its  Redeemer. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  they  do  not  usually  count  for 
much  in  a  local  field.  They  know  too  much,  and  are  too  busy  show- 
ing their  interest  in  multiform  good  works  to  settle  down  to  the 
humdrum  activities  of  a  parish.  One  sorely  tried  woman  expressed 
a  not  uncommon  condition  when  she  said :  "We  have  people  in  this 
neighborhood  and  church  who  can  discuss  as  specialists  every  form 
of  religious,  social  and  educational  work.  And  they  are  most 
of  them  too  busy  doing  so  to  undertake  a  stroke  of  work  in  the 
church.  Just  think  how  wisely  those  men  discussed  the  boy  prob- 
lem, Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  the  men's  class.  Yet  we  cannot  get 
a  single  one  of  them  to  teach  a  Sunday  school  class,  or  give  a 
night  to  looking  after  our  boys." 

In  a  certain  New  England  circle  there  is  great  interest  in  sociology. 
Several  experts  have  been  developed,  and  some  of  the  number  have 
national  fame.  They  are  competent  to  speak  from  any  platform 
upon  intricate  phases  of  the  complex  social  questions  of  the  time. 
One  of  the  group  has  not  been  able  to  follow  his  old  friends  in 
their  strenuous  sociology ;  for  he  is  kept  busy  with  a  boys'  club 
in  his  own  church  and  village.  He  is  never  heard  on  the  public 
platform,  his  name  is  never  mentioned  in  The  Survey,  his  reputa- 
tion is  purely  local.  But  his  work  is  making  over  the  boys  of  his 
town.  All  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his  office  is  given  to  those 
boys;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  men  of  wide  observation  that 
the  work  of  this  unsalaried  volunteer,  who  would  never  aspire  to 
the  title  of  specialist  in  boys'  clubs,  is  actually  larger  and  more 
effective  than  any  of  the  advertised  boys'  work  that  is  housed  in 
expensive  buildings  and  employs  various  salaried  officers.  The  man 
has  stayed  for  years  by  the  task  of  his  Sunday  school  class  and  its 
natural  expansion;  with  the  result  that  all  over  the  world  are  young 
men  who  bless  his  name  for  the  part  he  has  had  in  their  lives. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  speculative  interest  in  a  cause  for 
actual  service  thereof  is  dangerously  common.  A  self-complacent 
sense  of  vicarious  labor  for  the  world  takes  possession  of  some 
of  us  who  have  done  no  more  than  hear  or  make  addresses  upon 
work  for  mankind.  The  parlor  sociologist,  by  some  curious 
inversion  of  logic,  feels  himself  more  of  an  uplifter  of  mankind 
than  does  the  district  nurse  or  the  neighbor  who  helps  out  a  friend 
in  sickness  and  poverty.  This  sense  of  the  meritoriousness  of 
mere  "interest"  in  a  cause  is  really  perilous.  It  creates  theorists 
and  Pharisees.  There  is  danger  to  a  person's  soul  when  he  indulges 
in  purely  speculative  philanthropy,  without  a  corresponding  amount 
of  definite,  persistent,  personal  service.  It  is  often  better  to  visit 
the  sick,  or  to  mind  a  tired  mother's  baby,  or  to  keep  some  live  boys 
out  of  mischief  and  profitably  employed,  than  it  is  to  attend  a 
sociological  congress. 

The  practical  application  of  all  the  foregoing  is  that,  at  this  time 
of  beginnings,  every  Christian  should  make  sure  that  he  has  some 
one  particular  task  that  he  is  going  to  do  regularly,  rain  or  shine, 
come  conventions  or  come  beguiling  books.  The  special  nature 
of  that  task  matters  less  than  its  faithful  performance.  For  many 
it  should  be  the  teaching  of  a  Sunday  school  class — a  fundamental 


form  of  social  service.  For  others  it  will  be  regular  attendance 
upon  and  participation  in  the  midweek  prayer  meeting.  For  others 
the  support  of  the  young  people's  society.  For  others  a  given  num- 
ber of  visits  each  week  in  behalf  of  the  church.  For  others  the 
circulation  of  missionary  literature.  For  others  the  entertainment 
in  their  homes,  at  stated  times,  of  homeless  young  people. 

The  opportunities  are  legion.  The  particular  point  is  that  each 
person  should  make  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  himself 
(there  is  no  need  to  report  it  in  the  great  congregation)  that  he  will 
assume  and  fulfill  this  one  tangible,  self-appointed  task,  no  matter 
how  many  conventions  must  be  missed  or  how  greatly  one's 
reputation  as  "a  leading  worker"  must  suffer.  Given  this  kind 
of  loyal  local  service,  the  church  could  probably  struggle  along 
without  any  "leading  workers." 


Up-to-Date  Covenanters  at  Belfast 

Now  the  twentieth  century  has  produced  Presbyterian  "Cove- 
nanters" once  more,  almost  on  the  very  pattern  of  the  Covenanters 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Over  in  Belfast  the  Ulster  Presbyte- 
rians, together  with  their  Protestant  neighbors  from  several  other 
denominations,  have  set  down  their  names  to  a  great  document  of 
solemn  pledges,  meant  to  be  as  tragically  serious  as  that  which 
their  iron-nerved  Scotch  forefathers  attested  with  their  blood  250 
years  ago.  Whether  history  will  deem  the  new  Covenanters  as 
impressive  as  the  old  depends,  however,  on  what  develops  of  the 
dangers  that  these  present-day  Ulstermen  believe  they  are  facing. 

Thousands  of  their  American  Presbyterian  cousins,  as  well  as 
other  Protestants  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  still  feel  considerable 
hesitation  of  that  quick  sympathy  which  would  leap  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  if  any  really  tangible  peril  could 
from  this  distance  be  seen  threatening  their  religious  liberties.  To 
be  sure,  the  Ulsterites  are  on  the  ground  and  ought  to  know ;  yet 
such  whiffs  of  Ulster  atmosphere  as  blow  this  way  have  a  strong 
tang  of  that  political  obsession  which  Americans  have  long  since 
learned  to  recognize  as  fatal  to  sane  judgment  of  great  issues.  The 
suspicion  still  runs  in  The  Continent's  m.ind  that  what  the  Ulsterites 
think  is  zeal  for  their  churches  is  actually  zeal  for  the  political 
party  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  devoted,  and  which  now  finds 
itself  so  helpless  before  the  Liberal  and  Nationalistic  combination 
in  the  British  parliament. 

In  any  case,  all  efforts  to  make  the  covenant-signing  at  Belfast 
a  terrifying  and  portentous  occasion  could  not  conceal  the  stage  play 
in  its  tragedy,  for  manifestly  the  only  object  in  signing  the  cove- 
nant now  in  such  dramatic  fashion  was  to  cast,  if  possible,  political 
terror  on  the  hearts  of  the  Asquith  cabinet.  If  these  new  Cove- 
nanters had  not  been  figuring  on  political  advantage,  they  would 
have  waited  to  swear  their  great  oath  of  resistance  to  home  rule 
until  home  rule  actually  impends,  which  certainly  cannot  be  for 
two  years  yet  at  the  least. 

Once  more  The  Continent  acknowledges  that  no  American  jour- 
nal can  hope  to  discuss  Irish  home  rule  with  editorial  authority. 
But  The  Continent  still  believes  it  has  excellent  reason  for  holding 
with  Dr.  John  Macmillan,  last  year's  moderator  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Assembly  (whose  address  at  Princeton  centennial  last 
spring  proved  him  so  worthy  a  son  of  the  original  Covenanters), 
that  home  rule  in  Ireland  doesn't  threaten  Protestantism  at  all. 
There  is  strong  reason,  on  the  contrary,  for  believing  that  what  it 
really  threatens  is  the  domination  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and  that 
Rome  is  on  that  account  working  secretly  to  prevent  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  what  the  majority  of  Irishmen  want,  and  if  they  can 
get  it  the  Protestant  minority  would  seem  very  much  wiser  for  join- 
ing in  to  make  the  best  of  it,  seeking  to  permeate  the  government 
at  Dublin  with  Protestant  ideals  as  far  as  possible.  Ulster  ought 
to  have  enough  faith  in  Ulster  intelligence  to  believe  it  a  bigger 
asset  than  the  mere  numerical  supremacy  of  Leinster,  Munster 
and  Connaught. 

Dismay  at  the  Verdict  from  Seoul 

A  sort  of  stupefaction  seems  to  have  overspread  the  missionary 
world  at  news  of  the  crushing  sentences  imposed  on  a  hundred  of 
foremost  Korean  Christians  accused  of  conspiring  to  murder  the 
Japanese  governor  general  of  their  province.  Even  the  most  super- 
ficial phases  of  the  outcome  are  unexplainable,  and  the  providence 
in  it  is  still  more  mysterious.  From  the  missionaries  on  the  ground 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  hear,  except  in  the  unfeeling  terse- 
ness of  a  cable  message,  and  their  state  of  mind  and  thought 
is  not  yet  known.  But  their  discouragement  and  disquietude  can 
well  be  imagined ;  it  cannot  be  without  a  touch  of  dismay. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  missionaries  to  believe  that  the  Japanese 
had  any  honest  suspicion  of  the  defendants,  the  severe  sentences  im- 
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posed  might  be  extenuated  as  at  the  worst  an  overzealous  blunder. 
But  the  missionaries  know  the  defendants  and  their  movements  so 
thoroughly  that  they  know  the  Japanese  accusations  against  them 
are  wholly  a  tissue  of  fiction ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  rational  conclusion  than  that  the  Japanese  officers  themselves, 
up  to  Terauchi  at  least,  are  equally  aware  that  the  charges  were 
deliberately  tailored  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  remaining  hope  from 
the  missionary  viewpoint  is  that  the  ofificials  who  stand  over  all  in 
Tokyo  do  not  yet  know  the  emptiness  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and 
that  when  they  do  know  they  will  demonstrate  Japan's  capacity  for 
a  justice  that  hews  to  the  line,  even  in  the  admittedly  difficult  prob- 
lem of  establishing  over  Korea  a  stable  government. 

The  latest  word  from  Korea  is  that  the  defendants  have  all 
appealed,  but  the  press  dispatches  bringing  this  news  do  not  say 
to  what  the  appeal  has  been  taken.  If  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
courts  in  Japan  itself,  beyond  the  reach  of  domination  by  the 
military  ring  in  Korea,  the  world  will  take  confidence  that  justice 
and  fair  play  still  await  the  condemned  Koreans.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  any  court  in  Tokyo,  least  of  all  the  supreme  court  of  the 
nation — if  the  case  can  be  carried  to  that  height — will  confirm  a 
verdict  so  manifestly  dictated  by  bitter  and  prejudiced  militarism. 


— The  much  public  ado  over  the  presidential  address  of  Professor 
Schaefer  of  Edinburgh  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  turns  out  to  be  very  decidedly  ado  over 
nothing.  It  was  rumored  before  the  address  was  made  that  the 
Edinburgh  physiologist  would  announce  successful  experiments  in 
the  artificial  production  of  life,  and  since  the  address  some  people 
partially  interested  and  little  informed  seem  still  to  suppose 
that  that  is  what  he  did.  But  the  utmost  length  to  which  the  pro- 
fessor went  was  to  declare  that  since  protoplasm,  the  simplest  form 
of  life,  has  now  been  analyzed  chemically,  he  deemed  it  probable  that 
scientists  would  soon  be  able  to  construct  protoplasm  in  their 
laboratories  by  combining  its  chemical  elements.  It  seems  to  have 
become  the  proper  thing  for  presidents  of  this  association  to  put  their 
most  extreme  dreams  forward  in  the  annual  presidential  address, 
just  as  last  year  Sir  William  Ramsay  suggested  that  some  day  gas 
may  be  made  from  the  coal  beds  as  they  lie  underground,  and  coal 
mining  thus  be  saved.  This  protoplasm  prediction  was  the  best 
Professor  Schaefer  could  do  to  match  that.  But  even  in  his  pre- 
dictive mood  the  professor  did  not  venture  to  say  that  the  protoplasm 
built  up  in  the  laboratory  would  have  life  in  it.  The  likelihood  is 
that  it  would  be  just  as  dead  as  any  other  product  of  the  test  tube 
or  retort.  Yet  if  there  was  life  in  it,  nobody  would  need  to  regret 
the  achievement.  Should  God  choose  to  let  men  know  the  secret 
of  life,  it  would  assuredly  not  lie  with  any  creature  of  his  to  com- 
plain against  him  that  he  had  thus  endangered  religion.  Men  are 
not  going  to  find  out  any  secrets  that  the  Creator  cannot  afford  to 
have  known. 

— William  Pugh,  the  crippled  lad  at  Gary,  Indiana,  who  volun- 
teered for  the  amputation  of  his  poorer  leg  in  order  that  a  young 
woman  whom  he  had  never  seen  might  escape  death  from  burns 
which  could  be  cured  only  through  wholesale  skin  grafting,  has 
suddenly  found  himself  a  national  hero.  For  America,  though  little 
disposed  to  practice  self-sacrifice,  neVer  fails  to  admire  it.  That 
the  boy  himself,  however,  was  not  thinking  of  any  heroism,  but 
straightly  and  simply  of  the  chance  he  had  to  save  a  life,  was  in- 
dicated by  the  answer  which  the  newspapers  report  that  he  made  to 
the  young  woman  benefited  when  she  tried  to  thank  him :  "Oh, 
shucks ;  that's  nothin'."  All  the  difference  it  made  to  him,  he  said, 
was  that  after  this  he  would  likely  have  to  go  on  two  crutches, 
where  one  crutch  had  been  enough  before.  The  lesson  in  it  all — 
which  not  even  the  common  unwillingness  to  draw  morals  from 
stories  can  obscure — is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  this  untutored 
lad  helped  another  not  according  to  his  abilities  but  according  to 
his  disabilities.  The  finest  thing  about  it  is  that  he  made  his  own 
handicap  in  life  not  an  excuse  for  refusing  help  but  a  reason  why  he 
could  help  better  than  the  robust  and  the  strong. 

— The  unanimous  vote  in  New  York  Presbytery  to  throw  open 
its  doors  to  the  public  at  all  meetings— except,  of  course,  executive 
sessions,  which  the  presbytery  naturally  reserves  the  right  to  order 
as  necessity  may  appear — is  an  admirable  token  of  sound  sentiment 
in  that  body.  Annoyances  following  certain  militant  incidents  on 
the  presbytery's  floor,  which  were  distorted  and  exaggerated  in  the 
daily  press,  produced  a  temporary  exasperation  that  instinctively 
tried  to  avenge  itself  on  the  newspaper  reporters  by  shutting  out 
them  and  everybody  else  from  the  presbytery's  meetings.  But 
granting  only  that  members  of  New  York  Presbytery  are  real  Pres- 
byterians, it  could  have  been  prophesied  from  the  moment  of  this 
new  rule  that  it  would  not  be  a  permanent  policy.    The  Presbyterian 


Church  is  a  people's  church,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  church  that  loves 
light  rather  than  darkness  and  has  no  natural  affinity  for  closed 
conclaves  of  any  sort  whatever.  But,  of  course,  rules  once  made 
have  a  fashion  of  standing  up  and  looking  strong  even  if  they 
have  no  foundation  under  them;  and  not  until  it  occurs  to  some- 
body to  push  at  them  a  little  is  their  weakness  betrayed.  In  this 
case  it  was  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  who  pushed,  and  he,  as  well  as 
everybody  else,  was  amazed  to  see  how  suddenly  the  locks  on  the 
doors  rattled  off  when  they  were  hit  one  sturdy  blow.  Dr.  Wylie's 
forcible  speech  on  the  subject  was  another  sample  of  his  ability  to 
say  the  right  thing  both  sweetly  and  convincingly.  He  laid  enough 
stress  on  the  historic  precedent  of  open  sessions,  which  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  Presbyterian  legislative  bodies,  but  he  put 
the  most  emphasis  where  every  presbytery  ought  to  put  it — on  the 
fact  that  presbyterial  meetings  should  be  a  source  and  center  of 
inspiration  to  all  the  churches  and  attendance  of  laymen  ought  to  be 
cultivated  in  order  to  spread  widely  through  the  membership  the 
knowledge  of  what  Presbyterianism  has  done  and  means  to  do. 
Many  another  presbytery,  whose  doors  are  open  in  theory,  but  which 
nevertheless  gets  no  attendance  except  the  attendance  of  its  official 
members,  ought  to  take  to  heart  Dr.  Wylie's  ideal  and  make  it  the 
reality  which  it  is  hoped  it  will  become  in  New  York. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  religious  phenomena  of  the  times 
is  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  a  number  of  Jewish  philanthropists 
to  Christian  enterprises.  Two  prominent  Jewish  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago— Julius  Rosenwald  and  Max  Pam — are  especially  notable  in 
this  region.  Mr.  Rosenwald  gives  munificently  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Protestant 
enterprise,  and  Mr.  Pam  is  the  chief  benefactor  at  present  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Notre  Dame  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  And 
the  thing  peculiarly  significant  about  the  gifts  of  both  of  these  men 
is  that  their  crossing  of  religious  lines  cannot  be  in  any  sense  at- 
tributed to  religious  indifference,  for  both  are  men  of  unmistakable 
instincts  for  religion.  Though  Jews  themselves,  they  clearly  see  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  form  of  religion  bound  to  tell  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  they  put  their  force  behind  it.  Their  attitude 
toward  these  questions  is  perhaps  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Oscar  Straus  of  New  York,  who  accepted  it  as  perfectly  consonant 
with  his  own  feelings  when  the  convention  which  nominated  him 
for  governor  of  his  state  sung  as  an  expression  of  its  reform  fervor 
that  most  emphatic  Christian  hymn,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

—It  will  have  been  noticed  by  readers  that  a  correspondent  on 
the  Open  Hearth  page  of  last  week  offered  an  account  of  the 
admirable  church  organization  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  in 
opposition  to  The  Continent's  remark  that  the  founder  of  the  re- 
public failed  to  give  due  place  to  the  religious  element  in  remaking 
the  lives  with  which  he  worked.  The  Continent  is  most  happy  to 
have  for  its  readers  this  report  of  such  an  interesting  and  well 
conceived  religious  organization,  but  we  do  not  see  that  our  not 
unfriendly  criticism  of  Mr.  George  himself  has  been  offset.  It  will 
be  noted  that  our  correspondent  dates  the  church  in  the  Junior  Re- 
public from  191 1,  which  is  considerably  later  than  the  time  when 
Mr.  George  ceased  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  the  institution 
that  he  founded.  Without  doubt  this  religious  movement  in  the  in- 
stitution is  rather  the  reflection  of  another  most  beautiful  and  whole- 
some influence  which  has  long  been  at  work  there,  the  influence  of 
Miss  Van  Santvoord — "Sister  Anne,"  as  she  is  known  to  the  "citi- 
zens"— a  devoted  Christian  worker  who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilton 
Merle-Smith,  the  pastor's  wife  in  Central  Presbyterian  parish,  New 
York  City. 

—That  Socialist  editor  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  who  has  just 
deserted  his  party,  sharpens  anew  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  on 
which  theoretical  socialism  must  always  and  necessarily  be  impaled. 
The  editor  says  he  quits  the  party  because  the  Socialists  themselves, 
while  preaching  a  reign  of  brotherhood  in  the  world  at  large, 
cannot  hold  even  a  party  meeting  of  their  own  without  getting 
into  fierce  internal  quarrels.  If  the  party  cannot  be  brotherly  inside 
its  own  ranks,  there  is  no  hope,  the  seceder  declares,  of  its  estab- 
lishing fraternity  in  general  society.  This  simply  bears  out  a  logic 
that  socialism  never  can  hope  to  get  over :  A  brotherly  organization 
of  society  will  never  stand  solid  until  the  men  who  compose  it  have 
love,  generosity  ?,nd  forbearance  fixed  in  their  hearts.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  all  men,  or  a  fair  majority  of  them,  were  loving  and 
generous  and  forbearing,  the  present  social  organization  would  be 
quite  brotherly  enough  for  every  practical  purpose  of  human  good. 
So  it  is  the  hearts  of  men  that  require  to  be  changed  and  not  the 
construction  of  society.  Whence  it  follows  that  Christianity  is 
the  force  to  do  the  work,  and  not  party  socialism. 

— To  begin  a  good  work  late  is  better  than  to  begin  it  never.  But 
to  begin  it  so  early  that  memory  cannot  date  the  starting  point  is 
the  acme  of  living. 
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LEADERS  IN  RELIGIOUS  thought  and  work  have  been  deeply 
concerned  of  late  over  the  weakened  sense  of  sin.  Men 
are  not  crying  out,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Abject 
humiliation  and  confession,  such  as  marked  the  revival  days  of 
Edwards  and  Finney,  seems  a  lost  art.    The  average  man  of  our 
day  is  not  greatly  concerned  about  his  ill-desert  before  God.  If 
he  does  wrong,  he  may  be  sorry  and  even  some- 
what uneasy;  but  he  does  not  sink  into  depths 
of  despair.    Here  and  there  a  drunkard,  a  moral 
wreck,  comes  to  God  in  a  passion  of  penitence, 
but  the  mass  of  men  have  no  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal guilt.   And  we  are  told  very  positively  that 
before  we  can  have  any  genuine  and  widespread 
revival  of  spiritual  life  we  must  have  a  revival 
of  the  old  conviction  of  sin.    It  is  significant, 
however,  that  along  with  this  weakening  of  the  sense  of  sin  has 
gone  a  great  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  social  service.    We  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  our  fellow  men,  and  sensitive  to  our 
obligations  to  society,  as  men  have  never  been  before.    May  it  not 
be  that  the  sense  of  sin  has  not  disappeared,  but  only  moved  into 
the  new  sphere  and  taken  a  new  form? 

No  one  can  look  thoughtfully  into  the  best  religious  thought  and 
social  service  of  our  time  and  not  find  there  a  new  and  very  power- 
ful social  sense  of  sin  that  lies  heavily  on  the  souls  of  the  very 
men  and  women  whose  religious  spirit  finds  expression  most  readily 
in  social  service. 

A  Feeling  That  Guilt  Is  General 

This  social  sense  of  sin  means  something  more  and  deeper  than 
the  realization  that  conditions  are  somehow  wrong,  that  our  civili- 
zation is  painfully  unchristian,  that  some  of  our  proudest  struc- 
tures are  built,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  said  they  were,  "on  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  living  men."  Beyond  this  has  been  growmg 
to  clearer  consciousness  through  the  past  decade  a  painful  sense 
that  we  all  share  in  the  guilt  of  these  wrong  conditions.  Not  long 
ago  reformers  attacked  individual  men,  corporations  and  classes,  as 
wholly  responsible.  There  was  a  self-righteousness  in  social 
criticism  which  was  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  now,  all 
through  the  literature  of  unrest,  one  can  detect  a  humble,  self- 
searching  note,  an  attitude  of  confession,  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  shame,  the  burden,  rest  on  all  of  us.  There  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter illustration  than  Jane  Addams'  book,  "Twenty  Years  in  Hull 
House."  One  finds  himself  there  in  the  presence  of  such  a  spirit 
as  meets  him  in  the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah ;  a  spirit  which  feels 
not  personal  guilt  but  the  sin  of  society;  a  spirit  that  thinks  little 
of  self,  even  of  self's  ill-desert;  but  that  bears  day  and  night  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  sin  and  misery  for  which  all  of  us,  together, 
are  responsible. 

Through  this  social  sense  of  sin,  growing  apace  with  the  growth 
of  the  social  service  ideal,  opens  a  way  to  Calvary  for  some  who 
have  lost  touch  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  cross  has  been 
presented  in  the  past,  well  nigh  exclusively,  in  an  individualistic 
appeal.  Is  it  strange  that  the  children  of  a  social  age,  that  "looks 
out  and  not  in,"  in  which  self's  concerns  are  largely  forgotten, 
should  find  little  in  the  ordinary  view  of  Calvary?  The  spirit  of 
the  age  finds  expression  in  the  dying  question  of  Count  Tolstoy : 
"What  are  all  these  doctors  doing  about  the  bed  of  one  old  man, 
when  there  are  thousands  of  peasants  that  need  them?" 

Responsibility  for  Sin  of  the  World 

To  such  a  spirit,  that  "will  not  alone  be  saved,"  the  old  pres- 
entation of  the  cross  comes  with  a  faint  appeal,  if  any.  The  spirit 
that  forgets  itself  in  social  service  is  not  the  spirit  to  cry  out,  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  But  it  does,  in  the  face  of  evil  facts  and 
conditions  revealed  by  the  searching  social  studies  of  our  time, 
cry  out,  "God  be  merciful  to  us,  the  sinners."  It  does  feel  a  heavy 
weight  of  responsibility  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  And  thus  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  cross.  It  was  the  sin  of  the  world  which  Jesus 
bore.  It  was  because  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
Son.  Somehow  "he  was  made  sin  for  us,"  although  "he  knew  no  sin." 

Men  and  women  of  this  age,  you  are  children  of  God,  the  God 
who  "so  loved  the  world."  Your  life  lacks  meaning  and  motive 
without  the  cross.  Find  your  way  to  Calvary.  There  is  a  new 
path,  if  old  ones  seem  closed  to  you.  Press  through  the  misery  and 
sin  of  the  world,  the  shame  and  guilt  of  it  resting  heavily  upon  your 
heart,  and  find  Christ  the  sin  bearer.  If  the  heart  of  the  man  and 
woman  of  today  has  expanded  from  the  thought  of  personal  sin 


to  take  in  the  sinful,  struggling  race,  shall  that  fact  shut  us  out  from 
Calvary?  Shall  it  not  rather  lead  us  to  the  cross  that  means  world- 
salvation  from  world-sin? 

Thank  God  for  what  the  cross  of  Christ  may  mean  in  this  day  of 
social  service;  for  the  strength  it  brings  to  souls  weary  with  the 
sin  and  misery  of  the  world,  hopeless  unless  hope  is  found  in  God. 
In  the  ocean  depth  of  that  great  love  of  our  Father  our  little  lives 
"may  richer,  fuller  be."  Each  of  us  can  say,  as  the  men  of  past 
ages  said  it,  "He  died  for  me."  Thank  God  for  that !  But  even 
more  thank  God  that  we  can  say,  as  the  men  of  the  past  could  not, 
"He  died  for  all." 

The  Case  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin 

BY  J.  ERNEST  McAFEE 

ON  THE  FACE  it  is  a  bewildering  anomaly  that  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  a  man  of  normal  abilities,  the  life-long  pastor 
of  an  obscure  and  isolated  country  parish  in  the  mountains 
of  Alsatia,  should  have  been  known  throughout  Europe,  should 
have  stamped  his  name  upon  a  great  American  university  and  a 
century  after  his  death  should  be  still  the  subject  of  extended 
biography.  The  explanation  is  almost  incredibly  simple— he  did  a 
thorough,  clean  piece  of  work  as  a  country  pastor.  He  made  some 
notable  demonstrations  in  education  and  pastoral  method,  but  they 
were  all  made  in  his  own  little  laboratory,  where,  as  the  modern 
commentator  would  put  it,  he  was  on  the  job  all  his  life. 

His  parish  was  utterly  isolated  and  insignificant.  It  was  poverty- 
stricken  to  the  point  of  distress.  The  inhabitants  were  so  hopeless 
that  the  initial  reforms  under  the  new  pastor  almost  cost  him 
personal  injury.  The  community  had  no  "future."  Indeed,  to  this 
day  the  chief  distinction  of  Waldbach  would  seem  to  be  that  it 
was  Pastor  Oberlin's  field  of  labor.  It  was  monotonously  and 
dismally  agricultural,  so  isolated  from  any  outside  market  that 
industry  could  not  help  but  be  drudgery.  Illiteracy  was  all 
but  universal,  and  the  ambition  for  education  entirely  lacking.  The 
burden  of  taxation  was  a  nightmare,  and  was  imposed  by  an  au- 
thority outside  the  community  which  apparently  left  the  people 
helpless.  The  community  was  split  by  religious  antagonisms  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants  with  a  violence  of  which  moderns 
can  have  little  conception.  Of  such  a  community  from  personal 
choice  Oberlin  became  the  Protestant  pastor. 

He  met  the  conditions  simply  by  meeting  them.  He  did  what 
needed  to  be  done.  He  preached  and  applied  a  gospel  which  fitted 
the  case.  He  did  not  win  his  international  reputation  by  using  his 
secluded  parish  as  a  quiet  study  where  unmolested  he  might  delve 
into  theological  lore  and  flood  the  world  with  his  writings.  He  was 
to  the  end  a  hard  student.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  thought  of  his 
time  and  of  former  times.  He  wrote  out  his  sermons  in  long  hand 
in  an  almost  slavish  manner  and  committed  them  to  memory.  But 
he  preached  to  the  simple  minds  of  his  parish  in  complete  intelli- 
gence. Even  tlie  Catholic  element  came  to  hear  him  because  his 
ideas  and  language  were  simple  enough  to  be  worth  listening  to. 

He  began  at  the  beginning.  A  chief  distinction  of  his  educational 
system  at  the  time  was  that  it  took  the  youngest  children  in  hand. 
He  was  sweetly  insistent  upon  his  educational  scheme.  He  was 
almost  mobbed  for  pressing  his  school  building  plans,  because  the 
people  saw  it  would  involve  increased  taxation.  The  first  school- 
house  was  necessarily  builded  largely  with  his  own  hands. 

He  redeemed  the  community  from  the  blight  of  isolation.  When 
the  people  were  not  moved  by  his  carefully  prepared  sermon  on 
road  building  he  took  the  pick  and  shovel  in  his  own  hands  and 
turned  the  first  stones  for  the  new  road  which  was  to  establish 
connection  with  the  big  outer  world.  He  organized  recreation  and 
general  community  movements  and  patiently  welded  the  diverse 
elements  about  common  ideals,  though  he  never  "converted"  all 
elements  to  his  Protestantism.  He  diversified  industry;  manu- 
factories which  he  initiated  or  promoted  are  still  operating  after 
more  than  a  century.  He  preached  on  "better  methods  of  farm- 
ing" and  sent  out  circulars  or  bulletins  from  time  to  time  urging 
the  planting  of  trees  and  care  of  the  highways. 

There  is  not  a  community  in  America,  however  isolated  or  bar- 
ren, but  can  be  made  to  yield  as  fruitful  a  ministry.  The  essentials 
of  such  a  ministry  are  a  willingness  to  face  the  conditions  in  all 
their  reality,  a  boldness  to  preach  a  gospel  which  claims  to  be 
valid  only  as  it  can  cope  with  the  conditions,  and  a  devotion  to  stay 
with  the  task  as  a  life  mission. 
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INVESTIGATING  AN  INVESTIGATOR 

Real  Extent  of  the  Russell  "World  Investigation"  of  Missions— What 
the  "Pastor"  Himself  Had  to  Say  to  the  Interviewer  Who  Sought  to 
Discover  How  Thoroughly  the  Undertaking  Had  Been  Carried  Out 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent  and  Author  of  "Men  and  Missions" 


Thikd  Article 

"  Tp^ASTOR  '  RUSSELL  has  taken  advantage  of  the  quickened 
interest  of  the  world  in  foreign  missions  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  his  crowd  by  an  "investigation"  of  mis- 
sions. He  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  this,  not  to 
mention  the  expense  of  the  around-the-world  tour  itself. 

I  learned  at  the  Russell  headquarters  that  the  "findings"  of  the 
investigators  were  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  newspapers — 
for  the  Russell  organization  can  provide  newspapers  with  proof- 
sheet  copy,  or  with  matrices,  or  with  stereotyped  plates,  or  with 
whatever  cuts  are  desired.  The  business  side  of  dealing  with  the 
press  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  by  Russell.  This  is  one  reason 
why  his  attack  upon  foreign  missions  is  more  deserving  of  con- 
sideration than  many  far  abler  and  better  founded  criticisms. 

The  "report"  of  the  "Missions  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
International  Bible  Students'  Association"  was  made  at  a  huge  meet- 
ing in  the  New  York  Hippodrome  on  March  31,  a  meeting  from 
which  many  hundreds  were  turned  away.  Newspaper  accounts  of 
this  were  widely  circulated  by  telegraph.  The  impression  given  by 
these  reports  was  that  a  careful  company  of  representative  and 
scholarly  Christian  men  had  explored  the  uttermost  reaches  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  and  had  found  it  gravely  lacking!  The 
session  itself  was  better  attended  than  any  similar  gatherings  ever 
held  in  the  same  place  by  Christian  laymen.  Instant  challenge  of 
the  Russell  "report"  should  have  been  issued  by  either  the  Laymen's 
Movement  or  the  Allied  Mission  Boards. 

The  day  has  passed  when  anybody  can  make  sweeping  and  un- 
supported statements  about  any  part  of  the  earth  and  expect  to 
be  taken  seriously.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  Russell  party  to 
prove  enough  of  their  statements  to  establish  their  trustworthiness. 
If  they  based  their  comprehensive  generalities  upon  data,  the  public 
had  a  right  to  know  at  least  a  part  of  the  data.  If  they  actually 
made  no  real  investigation  of  foreign  missions,  but  took  a  hurried 
trip  around  the  world,  the  facts  should  be  known. 

After  reading  carefully  Russell's  "report,"  and  after  interviewing 
the  man  himself,  I  declare  that  his  alleged  "investigation"  of  mis- 
sions was  no  investigation  at  all.   Here  is  proof : 

Russell  was  in  Japan  and  China  only  so  long  as  his  ship  remained 
in  port,  discharging  and  receiving  cargo.  For  he  traveled  by  the 
same  ship  clear  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong. 

Russell  simply  made  a  short,  quick,  sight-seeing  journey  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Russell  Meets  Two  Mrssionaries 

Russell  met  no  missionaries — so  he  admitted  to  me — except  Dr. 
Spencer  of  the  Methodist  mission,  Tokyo,  with  whom  he  held  no 
discussion  concerning  missions,  and  Secretary  George  Lerrigo  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Canton  Russell  did  not  visit  mission  compounds 
(except  the  Methodist  compound  in  Tokyo)  and  he  did  not  seek 
the  views  of  representative  men  on  the  ground,  native  and  foreign, 
concerning  missions. 

Russell's  knowledge  of  missions  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  a 
negligible  quantity. 

Moreover,  his  journey  was  so  hurried  that  he  did  not  even  re- 
member the  names  of  the  principal  cities  on  the  route  of  "the  grand 
tour"  which  he  took.  I  had  to  supply  him  with  the  names  of  the 
points  at  which  he  touched  in  the  East — which  was  easy,  since  in  all 
Asia,  except  for  his  little  detour  to  Southwest  India,  he  visited  only 
the  cities  through  which  any  tourist  agent  would  route  a  con- 
ventional traveler.  When  on  shore,  Russell  was  primarily  engaged 
in  delivering  speeches  for  which  his  advance  agent  had  arranged. 

No  man  questions  the  right  of  any  representative  person  or  com- 
mittee to  investigate  foreign  missions.  The  perfect  propriety  of  the 
task  to  which  Russell's  committee  addressed  itself  is  unchallenged. 
If  foreign  missions,  which  are  a  vast  and  costly  enterprise,  in  which 
the  honor  of  the  American  name  itself  is  involved,  will  not  bear 
investigation,  the  sooner  the  world  knows  it  the  better.  The  basic 
principle  may  be  laid  down  that  the  mission  boards  at  home  and  the 
mission  work  abroad  are  properly  subject  to  review  by  the  public. 
The  day  has  passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  for  any  absurd  notions  con- 
ceniing  the  sacrosanct  character  of  board  secretaries  and  ec- 
clesiastical operations.    A  full  charter  of  liberty  to  investigate  mis- 


sions in  their  every  aspect  must  be  given  to  the  Russellites,  as  to 
everybody  else  who  has  the  interest  or  the  means  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject intelligently.  The  more  numerous  the  honest  and  thorough  in- 
vestigators of  missions  the  better  for  missions  and  for  the  in- 
vestigators. 

"Investigation"  Should  Mean  Investigation 

But  words  must  be  kept  for  their  primary  use.  Investigation 
means  investigation.  It  implies  an  examination  of  the  facts  in- 
volved and  a  sincere  statement  of  the  reasonable  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  therefrom.  Assuming  that  I  were  a  clergyman  who  dis- 
approved of  "Pastor"  Russell's  views,  as  I  had  heard  them  stated 
by  another  clergyman,  and  that,  being  a  believer  in  missions,  I  had 
been  annoyed  by  the  newspaper  dispatch  that  the  Russell  party  had 
reported  adversely  upon  the  missionary  enterprise,  it  would  not  be 
an  "investigation"  for  me  simply  to  stand  in  a  pulpit  and  utter  a 
tirade  against  the  man  and  his  works.  That  would  not  be  worthy 
of  a  minister's  intellectual  integrity,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  the  facts. 

Or,  instead  of  citing  a  hypothetical  case  like  this,  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate what  is  involved  in  this  important  word  "investigation," 
let  the  present  article  stand  as  an  example.  I  undertook  to  investi-' 
gate  "Pastor"  Russell.  This  means  that  I  must  seek  out  the  facts 
at  first  hand.  So  I  made  repeated  trips  to  Brooklyn  to  view  the 
Russell  headquarters,  and  to  interview  the  "pastor"  himself.  I  went 
to  Pittsburg  and  dug  out  the  man's  early  record  there.  I  attended 
one  of  his  conventions  and  heard  him  speak  in  public.  I  read 
carefully  his  missionary  report  and  examined  quantities  of  his 
literature.  I  learned  from  authoritative  journalistic  sources  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  newspapers.  I  digested  the  Russell  business 
operations.  I  hunted  up  Russell's  one  conspicuous  adherent  that 
I  could  discover,  an  ex-army  officer,  and  interviewed  him.  In  a 
word,  as  a  journeyman  journalist,  I  sought  to  fulfill  Dana's  defini- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  our  craft:  "See  both  sides,  and  get 
all  the  facts." 

Surely,  at  least  that  much  may  be  required  of  a  committee  of 
large  public  pretensions  investigating  so  important  an  enterprise  as 
foreign  missions.  I  was  only  dealing  with  Charles  T.  Russell; 
they  were  dealing  with  a  work  involving  20,000  missionaries,  and 
millions  of  missionary  supporters,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  that  these  "investigators"  should 
have  taken  sufficient  time  (i)  to  interview  missionaries  of  several 
churches  in  such  numbers  as  to  obtain  a  representative  view;  (2) 
to  inspect  all  forms  of  mission  work  in  sufficient  variety  of  each 
to  justify  a  generalization;  (3)  to  travel  over  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  mission  field,  and  in  regions  not  dominated  by  foreign  trade ; 
this  would  include  a  reasonable  amount  of  study  of  missions  in  the 
interior ;  (4)  to  interview  a  considerable  body  of  native  Christians ; 
(S)  and  to  ascertain,  at  first  hand,  the  views  of  the  disinterested 
persons  who  should  know  of  missions  from  personal  knowledge, 
such  as  native  officials  and  teachers,  diplomatists  and  consuls,  editors 
and  resident  business  men,  whose  work  makes  them  familiar 
with  native  conditions. 

Is  not  that  obviously  fair?  Anybody  can  see  the  reasonableness 
of  these  requirements.  For  more  than  all  this  has  been  done  by 
some  of  us  who  have  investigated  foreign  missions.  Yet  in  every 
one  of  these  five  particulars  the  Russell  party  failed,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  their  printed  report  and  from  an  extended  interview 
with  their  leader  himself.  They  did  not  make  anything  remotely 
resembling  a  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Ellis's  Interview  with  "Pastor"  Russell 

Before  proceeding  to  comments  upon  this  "report"  itself,  I  want 
to  summarize  an  interview  which  I  held  with  "Pastor"  Russell  in 
his  Brooklyn  "Bethel,"  the  two  big  houses  joined  in  one  where 
he  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  faithful  work  and  eat  and  sleep. 
Extended  talk  upon  the  Russell  organization  and  beliefs  preceded 
the  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  missionary  "investigation." 
I  learned  that  "most  denominations  hold  in  common  certain  errors 
and  most  are  divided  on  the  truth."  The  millennial  kingdom  is 
to  be  set  up  in  October,  1914.  Before  this  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  to  have  a  short  lease  of  power  which  terminates  ther 
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This  is  to  be  a  time  of  trouble,  lasting  hardly  more  than  a  year,  a 
terrible  time  shortened  because  of  the  "elect,"  who  are  the  Russell- 
ites.  The  Messiah  will  never  return  in  person ;  he  will  come  in 
spirit,  and  reign  "on  the  ruins  of  human  hopes  and  human  civiliza- 
tion." This  sovereignty,  as  near  as  I  could  understand,  is  to  be 
exercised  through  the  "elect."  The  Russell  doctrine  differs  from 
most  similar  cults  in  that  it  has  no  place  for  divine  healing  in  its 
scheme.  Russell  told  me  that  "we  never  pray  for  health,  nor 
strength,  nor  money,  nor  any  material  things."  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  remind  him  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread." 

When  we  got  down  to  the  alleged  tour  of  investigation  of  mis- 
sions, and  I  had  set  Russell  to  rummaging  in  his  notebooks  for 
facts  (apparently  he  kept  a  diary  chiefly  of  his  own  speaking  en- 
gagements), he  inforraed  me  that  the  expedition  left  San  Francisco 
on  the  Shinyo  Maru  on  December  3,  stopping  a  few  hours  in  Hono- 
lulu en  route  to  Yokohama,  and  Japan  was  not  reached  until 
December  31.  There  was  considerable  sparring  before  I  got  my 
host,  who  began  the  interview  with  such  apparent  candor,  to  admit 
that  he  was  in  Japan  only  so  long  as  his  ship  touched  the  ports.  He 
had  told  me  that  he  had  "spent  about  a  week  in  Japan,"  and  he  said 
he  took  ship  for  China  at  "Nippon."  "Nippon"  means  "Japan,"  and 
there  is  no  such  city;  when  I  suggested  that  he  probably  meant 
Nagasaki  he  assented.    Startincj  in  at  Tokyo,  I  asked  for  the  names 

0  f  missionaries 
whom  he  had  met. 
Only  Dr.  Spencer, 
and  he  was  not 
sponsor  for  any 
opinions  ex- 
pressed.  Relent- 
lessly I  pursued 
him  through  the 
cities  of  Japan 
that  tourists  al- 
ways traverse 
when  going  over- 
land to  connect 
with  their  ship  at 
Kobe  or  Nagasaki. 
He  explained  that 
it  really  was  not 
missionaries  that 
he  wanted  to  see 
and  investigate, 
but  missions. 

V ery  well,  had 
he  seen   And 

1  enumerated 
the  principal  mis- 
sions (he  appar- 
ently had  never 
even  heard  of 
Doshisha,  in 
Kyoto,  much  less  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  in  Tokyo)  in  the  cities  he 
had  visited.  He  had  not  seen  one  of  them !  Driven  into  a  corner, 
he  protested  that  I  misunderstood  him,  for  it  was  not  exactly  mis- 
sionaries or  missions  that  he  was  investigating,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  native  peoples  toward  these ! 

Blandly,  I  began  to  name  representative  Japanese.  Of  course 
he  had  called  on  Count  Okuma,  and  Mayor  Ozaki,  and  the  Imperial 
University  professors,  and  the  newspaper  editors?  He  had  not.  At 
least  he  had  seen  the  American  ambassador,  or  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuls?  Not  one  of  them.  After  I  had  pursued  the  "pastor" 
through  all  the  ports  of  Japan,  China  and  India  that  he  had  touched 
— he  had  met  Lerrigo,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
Canton  (I  know  George  Lerrigo,  and  what  his  views  of  Russell's 
theology  would  be,  and  I  await  his  opinion  of  the  "investigation") 
and  the  American  consul  at  Madras — it  was  apparent  that  the  "in- 
vestigation" could  be  riddled  by  any  schoolboy  who  had  studied 
world  geography. 

Just  one  instance  from  our  interview,  and  then  we  shall  turn 
to  his  chief  associate,  since  he  assured  me  that  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  had  investigated  missions  more  thoroughly  than 
he ;  and  then  to  the  "report"  itself.  Russell  seemed  eager  to  show 
that  in  Shanghai  his  feet  were  on  solid  ground  (all  of  China  that 
he  saw  was  during  one  day  spent  in  Shanghai,  and  one  in  Canton!), 
for  there  he  was  in  the  hands  of  "the  niece  of  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Barchett."  As  delicately  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances I  informed  him  that  the  American  minister  lives  in  Peking; 
I  did  not  add  that  the  part  of  Shanghai  which  he  saw  is  entirely 
outside  of  Chinese  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  this  international  settle- 


ment he  could  mail  "copy"  to  the  hungry  press  at  Brooklyn  in  a 
real  United  States  post  office  at  the  domestic  rate  of  2  cents  an 
ounce.  Told  that  there  is  a  consul  general  at  Shanghai,  he  jumped 
at  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Barchett  was  perhaps  consul  general,  and 
not  minister. 

Was  he  sure  of  the  name  Barchett?  Yes — after  consulting  the 
notebook — that  was  the  name.  But  our  consul  general  is  Dr.  Amos 
P.  Wilder,  a  former  newspaper  man,  and  an  intelligent  advocate 
of  foreign  missions,  who,  had  he  been  given  a  chance  at  the  Russell 
party,  could  have  put  more  facts  into  their  "report"  than  they  seem 
to  have  gathered  in  a  tour  round  the  world.  Nor  was  his  prede- 
cessor Dr.  Barchett,  nor  any  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Stephen  P. 
Barchet,  for  many  years  a  Baptist  Medical  missionary  in  China, 
near  the  close  of  his  long  life  served  as  interpreter  in  the  American 
consulates  at  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  and  for  a  time  was  vice-consul 
at  Shanghai.    He  died  in  1909. 

The  dates  are  notable.  This  tour  of  investigation  which  began 
in  San  Francisco  on  December  3,  ended  in  New  York  on  March  28 
— a  total  of  116  days,  nearly  all  of  which  was  spent  aboard  steam- 
ships. In  this  time  only  two  stops  of  as  much  as  a  week's  duration 
were  made  anywhere — one  among  his  own  followers  in  India  and 
one  in  London.  The  visit  to  Europe  involved  more  land  travel 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  round-the-world  tour  combined.  Verily, 
"your  committee  found  no  time  in  which  to  visit  Burma,  Africa 

and  Australasia"  I 
A  name  with 
which  the  Russell- 
ites  conjure  is  that 
of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  P. 
Hall,  U.  S.  A.  He 
is  the  one  man, 
aside  from  "Pas- 
tor" Russell  him- 
self, who  is  per- 
mitted to  get  into 
the  limelight.  A 
vague  impression 
seems  to  possess 
the  Russellites 
that  as  General 
Hall  is  presumably 
vouched  for  by 
the  United  States 
government,  and 
as  he  vouches  for 
Russell,  therefore 
this  is  somehow 
equivalent  to  an 
indorsement  o  f 
Russell  by  the 
government  a  t 
Washington.  O  f 
course  it  never  oc- 
curs to  the  people  who  point  with  pride  to  this  distinguished 
dignitary  who  ornaments  their  platforms  and  their  literature  that 
warming  an  easy  chair  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  is  no 
particular  qualification  for  deciding  theological  or  religions 
questions. 

General  Hall  Adds  No  Light  to  "Report" 

General  Hall,  who  is  now  retired,  did  see  real  fighting  during 
the  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
valor.  I  would  not  question  his  courage,  although  he  appeared 
unduly  afraid  of  committing  himself  when  I  sought  him  out  to 
interview  him  on  Russellism  and  the  "investigation"  of  foreign  mis- 
sions which  he  helped  to  make.  Our  conversation  ran  about  on 
this  wise : 

"General  Hall,  you  are  the  best  known  of  the  members  of  th^ 
'International  Bible  Students'  Association,'  who  are  holding  a  con- 
vention here,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
tell  me,  in  the  language  of  a  layman,  just  wherein  'Pastor'  Rus- 
sell's teachings  differ  from  those  of,  say,  the  Methodist  Church?" 

"Oh,  Lord,  no ;  don't  ask  me  that.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  sort  of  thing.  Ask  any  one  of  those  pilgrims  at  the  conven- 
tion. They'll  tell  you ;  that  is  their  business."  A  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  then,  "I  can  only  say  that  it  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  that  satisfies  me." 

"I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  a  little  about  the  tour  of  the  Far 
East  which  you  made  with  'Pastor'  Russell." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  except  what  is  in  our  written  report." 

Here  I  pressed  question  after  question,  from  various  angles,  to 
get  sntne  fuller  light  upon  this  "investigation,"  but  I  was  testily  re- 
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ferred  to  the  printed  report  and  to  "Pastor"  Russell  himself.  When 
informed  that  I  had  talked  at  length  with  "Pastor"  Russell,  and  that 
the  "pastor"  seemed  to  have  no  experience  whatever  with  foreign 
missions,  the  irascible  general  hitched  at  his  suspenders — he  was 
coatless — and  assured  me  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  say  another 
word. 

"Pastor"  Russell  has  no  monopoly  in  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  history  and  methods  of  missions.  Because  the  public 
at  large  is  equally  uninformed,  he  is  able  to  publish  his  widely 
advertised  "report"  without  becoming  the  butt  of  newspaper  para- 
graphers.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  "Pastor"  Russell's  photo- 
graph is  apparent  even  to  the  person  who  turns  the  pages  in  the 
most  cursory  fashion.  There  are  no  pictures  of  missions  or  mis- 
sionaries. Three  blurred  photographs  show  the  reception  given 
the  party  at  "Russell-Purim"  in  Southwest  India,  where  the  only 
Russellite  missionary  is  stationed.  Four  pictures  are  Oriental 
scenes,  bought  and  not  made  by  the  investigators.  Seven  of  the 
fourteen  pictures  in  the  "report"  enable  the  reader  to  gaze  upon  the 
modest  person  of  the  "pastor"  himself. 

An  Examination  of  the  "Report" 

The  farcical  "report"  of  this  "missions  investigating  committee" 
is  put  out  in  a  special  edition  of  The  Watch  Tower,  which  anybody 
may  get  for  5  cents  by  writing  to  the  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
13-15-17  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn.  The  issue  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  "report,"  with  the  exception  of  an  advertisement  of  the  special 
Bible  issued  by  Russell,  and  an  advertisement  of  his  "Studies  in 
the  Scriptures."  No  hint  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  sect  is  given 
in  the  paper.  The  half-page  of  standing  matter  on  this  subject, 
defining  the  journal  and  "its  sacred  mission,"  is  omitted  from  this 
number,  which  has  been  so  widely  advertised  in  secular  weeklies. 
After  crediting  the  proposition  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment to  collect  $30,000,000  and  immediately  convert  the  world 
(sic!),  with  the  stimulus  for  this  tour  of  "investigation,"  and  vow- 
ing that,  "while  sympathetic  with  all  good  works,  these  students  are 
not  expecting  the  world's  conversion  as  the  result  of  missionary 
effort,  and  are  not  disappointed  that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  has  not  brought  large  result,"  the  committee 
goes  on  to  explain  its  work  and  travels. 

An  interesting  paragraph  in  the  preface  declares,  "Indeed,  we  un- 
derstand that  one  of  the  principal  motives  associated  with  the 
sending  out  of  the  committee  of  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  would  appear  to  be  saints  in  these  distant  lands 
who  as  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  'the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom' " 
(i.  e.,  Russellism),  "and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  harvest 
time  of  this  age,  and  probably  very  close  to  the  dawning  of  a 
New  Dispensation  of  Messianic  glory.  It  was  with  this  in  view  that 
the  association  privately  authorized  'Pastor'  Russell,  its  president, 
to  spend  as  much  as  $7,000  in  publishing  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
in  Oriental  lands,  provided  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  there  were  saintly  hearts  and  minds  in  those  lands 
likely  to  appreciate  the  message  and  to  be  ripened  thereby  for  the 
heavenly  'garner.' " 

Throughout,  the  "report"  has  choice  bits  like  this :  "The  mission- 
aries themselves  appear  to  be  an  earnest  company,  but  considerably 
discouraged."  That  is  written  concerning  Japan,  when  "Pastor" 
Russell  himself  told  me  that  he  had  met  only  one  missionary,  and 
did  not  talk  with  him  concerning  missions !  Yet  the  conclusion 
concerning  Japan  is :  "What  the  Japanese  need  is  'the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom'  announcing  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  of  glory,  to  rule,  heal  and  instruct  all  the  families  of  the 
earth.  Pastor  Russell's  sermons  gave  them  more  food  for  thought 
than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed!" 

The  "report"  is  beautifully  vague  throughout.  Thus,  "directly  and 
indirectly,  we  visited  and  inspected  the  conditions  of  life  in  about 
fifteen  cities  and  villages  [of  China]  whose  combined  population 
was  about  4,000,000."  Surely  that  sounds  like  real  investigation ; 
yet  "Pastor"  Russell  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  touched  at 
Shanghai,  which  is  a  foreign  settlement;  at  Hongkong,  which  is 
wholly  British  territory,  and  that  he  had  spent  a  day  in  Canton. 
That,  I  gathered,  was  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  China. 

Nevertheless,  he  assures  the  reader  of  the  "report"  that  "The 
Chinaman  is  perplexed  by  the  600  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  600  theories  of  salvation  which  they  represent."  "Pas- 
tor" Russell  cannot  name  one-sixth  of  that  number  of  denominations 
at  work  in  China,  and  he  must  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  work 
in  China  are  preaching  but  one  essential  gospel.  An  equally  amaz- 
ing ipse  dixit  is,  "The  missionaries  now  find  it  inexpedient  to 
discuss  doctrinal  matters.  ...  In  conversation  many  of  them 
showed  great  earnestness  and  real  piety,  and  deplored  their  in- 
ability to  accomplish  greater  results  along  religious  lines.  Others, 
a  minority,  we  hope,  seemed  to  have  a  narrow  and  hypocritical 


spirit."  This  is  one  of  the  scores  of  points  in  the  narrative  at  which 
we  would  defy  Russell  to  name  the  men. 

He  substantiates  the  charge  against  big  houses  (I  doubt  if  he  ha?, 
seen  twenty  missionaries'  houses  in  his  Hfe)  by  citing  the  case  of 
the  pastor  of  Union  church,  Shanghai,  who  gets  the  princely  salary 
of  $2,400  gold.  The  brilliant  Dr.  Darwent  is  not  a  missionary  at 
all,  hut  the  pastor  of  a  self-supporting  church  attended  solely  by 
European  residents. 

Concerning  China,  the  most  important  statement  made  in  the 
"report"  is  that  "Pastor"  Russell  addressed  the  natives  on  two  oc- 
casions. Considerable  interest  was  manifested  and  Chinese  re- 
ports of  both  discourses  were  published,  the  publishers  pro- 
posing to  continue  such  publications  weekly,  after  the  manner  of 
the  American  and  British  newspapers.  "Something  in  his  presenta- 
tion seemed  especially  to  strike  interest  and  convince  many  of 
his  hearers."  I  shall  not  burden  this  article  With  further  quotations 
concerning  "Pastor"  Russell's  speeches. 

The  "report"  says,  "Your  committee  visited  Singapore  and  Penang 
and  had  interesting  and  profitable  experiences."  That  sounds  like 
the  end  of  the  earth,  doesn't  it?  The  untraveled  reader  pictures 
these  zealous  "investigators,"  fired  with  thirst  for  the  last  ascer- 
tainable fact,  pioneering  their  way  clear  to  the  equator  that  they 
might  search  into  the  inwardness  of  missions  on  the  Malay  pen- 
insula. On  the  other  hand,  every  person  who  has  circumnavigated 
the  globe  by  the  sea  route  knows  that  of  necessity  ships  must  touch 
at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  "Pastor"  Russell  saw  no  more  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  than  has  been  seen  by  every  other  traveler  who 
ever  went  around  the  world  by  the  Indian  ocean  route.  The  only 
protracted  stop  made  by  the  Russell  tourists  was  the  week  spent 
at  "Russell-Purim"  in  Southwest  India,  the  point  at  which  Brother 
Davey  has  let  shine  the  light  of  the  "Gospel  of  the  Kingdom." 

Summary  Saya  Mission  Success  Is  Small 

The  categorical  summary  declares  that  "the  success  attained  by 
missionaries  is  small.  We  find  Oriental  Christians  about  as  sincere, 
intelligent  and  earnest  as  the  average  of  church  attendants  in 
America  and  Europe,  and,  as  there,  a  very  few  who  give  evidence  of 
being  consecrated  to  God  and  his  service."  In  answer  to  a  self- 
asked  question  concerning  the  teachings  and  results  of  Christianity, 
the  "report"  says :  "There  are  evidences  of  positive  teachings 
in  the  past,  but  there  is  very  little  religious  teaching  now  being  done 
because  the  people  resent  it  and  keep  their  children  from  the  schools. 
We  heard  of  instances  where  a  small  coin  per  day  was  given  to  each 
child  attending  school ;  but  aside  from  the  schooling,  the  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  missionaries  are  chiefly  social  and  medical." 
In  connection  with  the  alleged  reluctance  of  natives  to  become  Chris- 
tians, the  "report"  sapiently  remarks,  "These  Orientals  are  very 
honest  in  respect  to  their  religious  professions,  except  when  spoiled 
by  contact  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whites" — all  of  which  is 
respectfully  referred  to  a  certain  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"What,  if  any,  change  should  be  made  in  the  teaching  and  finan- 
cial administration  to  make  the  foreign  mission  work  more  suc- 
cessful? The  great  change  necessary  to  make  missionary  work 
more  successful  is  for  the  missionaries  to  have  and  to  impart  to  the 
people  a  more  logical  gospel.  .  .  .  The  missions  would  be  much 
more  successful  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  those  they  would  serve 
if  they  presented  the  gospel  of  God's  loving  provision  of  Messiah's 
coming  kingdom" — i.  e.,  Russellism. 

We  lend  an  especially  attentive  eye  when  "Pastor"  Russell  comes 
to  write  about  money.  Here,  if  anywhere,  he  should  be  able  to 
speak  with  discrimination.  "Our  judgment  is  that  that  portion  of 
money  contributed  to  foreign  missions  which  reaches  heathen  lands 
is  wisely  enough  used  for  its  intended  purposes.  Whatever  waste 
there  is  would  seem  rather  to  be  in  the  machinery  of  collections. 
One  collector  for  such  benevolent  institutions  told  us  that  he  was 
allowed  as  his  salary  one  half  of  all  that  he  collected.  We  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  principle  obtains  with  other  societies.  Each 
society  owes  to  itself  to  institute  a  very  thorough  investigation  into 
its  own  affairs  and  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived is  ever  forwarded  to  the  missionaries."  That  from  Charles 
T.  Russell !  No  man  has  a  right  to  put  into  print  such  a  statement  as 
that  without  supporting  evidence.  The  facts  could  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp  from  any  mission  board. 

If  the  "report"  were  to  be  read  only  by  thoughtful  persons  it  would 
serve  no  other  end  than  to  bring  disdain  upon  the  men  whose  names 
are  signed  to  it.  Unfortunately,  Russell  has  made  sure  that  it  shall 
be  read  by  millions  of  people,  most  of  whom  know  little  about 
geography,  history  and  missions.  The  microbe  of  typhoid  fever  is 
a  small  and  insignificant  thing  and  its  nature  and  habitat  are  not 
calculated  to  attract  the  general  run  of  mankind  to  its  study.  Still, 
the  world  has  learned  in  a  hard  school  the  peril  of  ignoring  it.  The 
cure  for  the  dangerous  bacteria  of  Russellism  is  sunlight. 
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How  The  Shepherd  Told  Them 


BY  MARY  STtWART 


ONCE  UPON  a  time,  in  a  tiny  hut  on  a 
hillside,  there  lived  a  shepherd.  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  he  was  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  For  sometimes  when 
folks  saw  him  crossing  the  meadows,  his 
gray  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  his  head  bent 
before  the  wind,  he  seemed  very,  very  old.  And 
at  other  times,  when  he  led  his  flock  up  the 
hillside  in  the  dawn,  his  head  raised  to  meet 
the  golden  light  of  the  rising  sun,  he  looked 
like  the  youngest,  strongest,  most  joyful  youth 
in  the  world. 

Also,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  For  although 
his  gray  cloak  was  old  and  worn,  folks  some- 
times caught  glimmers  beneath  it,  as  if  a  golden 
belt  or  a  jeweled  chain  lay  hidden  within 
its  folds. 

All  the  children  who  lived  near  knew  and 
loved  this  shepherd,  and  often  the  grown  folks 
questioned  them  about  their  friend. 

"Is  he  a  young  man,"  they  would  ask,  "or 
is  he  very  old  ?  Is  he  as  poor  as  his  cloak 
looks,  or  does  he  wear  a  prince's  armor  be- 
neath his  mantle?" 

But  the  children  always  answered :  "Don't 
you  see,  can't  you  understand?  He  is  neither 
young  nor  old,  rich  nor  poor;  he  is  a  flute 
player !" 

Then  through  the  air  would  float  the  soft, 
sweet  notes  of  the  flute  the  shepherd  carried, 
and  with  which  he  called  his  sheep.  Some- 
times the  music  was  clear  and  piercing,  some- 
times it  was  soft  and  tender,  but  always  the 
sheep  answered  it,  and  always,  when  a  cer- 
tain tune  was  played,  the  children  answered  it, 
too.  It  did  not  matter  what  they  were  doing  ; 
in  storm  or  sunshine,  summer  or  winter,  when 
that  strange,  sweet  little  air  echoed  through 
the  hills  the  children  scampered  like  sheep 
ro  the  shepherd  and  crowded  around  him. 

Sometimes  they  would  stay  with  him  for 
hours,  sitting  upon  the  soft  grass  at  his  feet, 
or  perched  upon  the  surrounding  rocks.  The 
grown  folks  wondered  how  he  kept  them  so 
quiet,  for  the  noisiest,  most  restless  child  would 
sit  as  still  as  a  little  mouse  while  the  shep- 
herd talked. 

But  did  he  talk?  Sometimes  he  would 
breathe  into  the  flute  again,  and  other  notes 
would  come  drifting  down  to  those  at  work 
in  the  valley  below.  They  were  like  bird  notes, 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  blue  jay,  the  soft 
thrill  of  the  song  sparrow,  the  deep,  sweet 
call  of  the  wood  thrush. 

Each  bird  answered  his  own  call,  and  flew 
to  the  gray-cloaked  shepherd  as  he  sat  sur- 
rounded by  children,  and  then — well,  nobody 
knew  what  happened  then,  whether  the  birds 
sang  songs  which  the  children  understood,  or 
whether  the  flute  player  told  the  stories. 

But  years  afterwards  one  of  the  children, 
a  little  lame  lad  whom  the  shepherd  had  often 
carried  on  his  shoulder,  told  other  and  younger 
children  these  shepherd's  tales.  He  was  a  tall 
youth  by  that  time,  but  he  was  too  lame  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  So 
he  stayed  in  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  collected  the  children  around  him,  just 
as  the  flute  player  had  done. 

For  the  shepherd  had  vanished,  no  one  knew 
where,  except  perhaps  the  lame  lad,  and  he 
would  not  tell.  When  questioned  he  only  an- 
swered :  "The  shepherd's  rnagic  flute  is  never 
silent.  It  is  calling  to  the  flocks,  the  birds 
and  the  children  always ;  and  far  and  wide  they 
are  listening  for  its  music  and  following  its 
call." 

This  is  one  of  the  shepherd's  tales: 

THE   BLUE  JAY'S  STORY 
"T  TEIGH-HO  !    Heigh-ho!"  whistled  a  blue 

I  I  jay  in  answer  to  the  shepherd's  flute, 
and  with  a  flash  of  his  splendid  blue 
wings  he  flew  across  the  hillside  and  lit  upon 
the  shepherd's  shoulder.  Then  with  his  crested 
head  on  one  side  he  faced  the  crowd  of  eager 
children  and  began  his  harsh  chatter.  "Jay ! 
Jay  I    I'm  the  robber  bird,"  he  cried  hoarsely. 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  all  know  that,"  answered 


Through  the  air 
notes 


the  shepherd  ;  "you  drive  other  birds  off  with 
your  thieving  ways  and  steal  their  nests.  But 
tell  us  how  you  learned  these  bad  manners  and 
this  noisy  call." 

So  the  blue  jay  told  his  story;  perhaps  the 
children  understood  his  language,  or  perhaps 
the  flute  player  told  them  what  the  bird  notes 
meant.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that 
this  is  the  tale  the  lame  lad  learned  while  he 
cuddled  close  to  the  gray-cloaked  shepherd, 
so  many  years  ago. 

There  was  once  a  great  mountain  whose 
top  was  hidden  among  the  clouds;  its  sides 
were  so  steep  that  no  one  could  stand  straight 
upon  them  without  falling  off,  and  it  was 
covered  with  big  thorn 
trees  growing  close  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  .  Princes  and 
barons,  blacksmiths  and 
farmers,  had  broken  their 
swords  and  axes,  their  an- 
vils and  their  plows,  try- 
ing to  force  a  way  through 
the  deep  and  cruel  forest 
and  had  turned  back  worn 
out  with  weariness  and 
discouragement.  For  after 
they  had  traveled  for 
miles  on  their  hands  and 
knees  beneath  the  thorn 
trees  their  clothes  and 
skin  were  torn  to  tatters, 
and  as  they  had  to  close 
their  eyes  for  fear  of  the 
long,  sharp  thorns,  they 
lost  their  way  and  crept 
home  more  dead  than 
alive.  Do  you  wonder  why  so  many  tried  lo 
force  their  way  up  that  dangerous  mountain- 
side ? 

Then  listen,  for  this  was  the  reason.  At 
the  very  top  of  the  mountain  there  were  no 
thorn  trees  ;  instead  apple  and  pear  trees  waved 
their  blossoming  branches  gently  above  great 
beds  of  fern.  Among  the  ferns  ran  a  rippling 
stream,  and  where  the  stream  started  there 
was  a  tiny  pool  of  sparkling  water.  But  al- 
though this  spot  was  very  lovely,  and  although 
it  was  always  summer  there,  that  was  not  the 
reason  that  men  risked  their  lives  to  reach  it. 
The  secret  was  this — the  clear  water  of  the 
pool  was  filled  with  m'agic.  It  was  the  water 
of  youth,  and  whoever  drank  of  it,  or  even 
splashed  his  hand  in  its  ripples,  kept  always 
the  strength  and  joy  and  beauty  of  a  youth 
or  of  a  maiden. 

It  was  no  wonder,  was  it,  that  hundreds 
flocked  to  the  steep  mountain  and  tried  to 
climb  it? 

Princesses  who  longed  to  keep  their  beauty 
told  the  princes  who  loved  them  that  they 
must  bring  them  a  cup  of  the  magic  water 
before  they  would  consent  to  marry  them. 
And  princesses  are  not  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  wish  to  keep  young. 

So  there  were  always  men,  rich  and  poor, 
struggling  to  reach  the  mountain  top,  and  when 
they  failed  the  magician  who  owned  the  pool 
laughed  with  scorn.  He  was  an  old  man  wear- 
ing a  tall  pointed  cap  and  a  cloak  covered  with 
strange  figures.  He  lived  in  a  huge,  black 
castle,  far  from  the  mountain  and  the  pool 
of  youth,  but  he  owned  a  magic  mirror  in  which 
he  could  see  everything  that  happened  in  the 
world.  And  every  time  he  saw  a  young  man 
fall  back  from  the  thorn  trees,  wounded  and 
disheartened,  he  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee. 

But  sometimes  they  went  on,  these  brave 
and  bleeding  youths;  sometimes  they  forgot 
their  weariness  in  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
ladies  they  loved,  for  whose  sake  they  were 
willing  to  risk  all  dangers. 

A  very  few  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  seen  before  them  the  blossom- 
ing trees  and  the  blue  light  of  the  magic 
pool.  But  that  was  all  !  Just  as  their  hearts 
rose  with  joy  over  their  success  they  heard 
the  hoarse  call  of  hundreds  of  blue  jays — "Jay ! 


would  float  the  soft,  sweet 
of  the  flute" 


the 

birds  called  an- 
grily, their  blue 
wings  glistening 
as  they  flew  at 
the  weary 
youths.  They 
were  the  ma- 
gician's watch- 
men, and  far 
away  in  his  cas- 
1 1  e  he  heard 
their  call  and 
hurried  to  his 
enchanted  mir- 
ror. There  he 
watched  the 
Ijirds  attack  the  young  men,  tearing  their 
jewels  and  golden  ornaments,  their  swords  or 
daggers  from  them  with  their  sharp  beaks,  and 
then,  with  one  stroke  of  the  magician's  magic 
wand  against  the  mirror,  the  poor  youths  sud- 
denly changed.  Their  feet  grew  into  the 
ground,  branches  shot  out  of  their  shoulders 
and  they  became  trees,  blossoming  fruit  trees, 
whose  branches  waved  gently  over  that  quiet 
spot. 

But  one  day  a  man  with  a  new  weapon 
climbed  the  mountain.  He  was  not  a  prince, 
for  he  carried  no  sword  or  dagger,  and  he 
was  not  a  workman,  for  he  did  not  bear  an  ax 
or  an  anvil.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  gray 
cloak,  and  his  weapon  was  a  tiny  flute. 

His  music  was  so  sweet  and  entrancing  that 
even  the  old  black  thorn  trees  listened,  and 
drew  back  their  thorns,  making  way  for  the 
traveler.  And  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
heard  it  and  gently  bowed  its  steep  side  so  that 
the  stranger  found  an  easy  path.  And  the 
blue  jays  heard  it,  just  as  they  started  to 
warn  the  magician  with  their  cries,  and  they 
stopped  in  midflight,  silent  and  startled,  for 
the  flute's  notes  were,  "Heigh-ho!  Heigh-ho  I" 
like  the  blue  jay's  whistle,  only  far  sweeter 
and  clearer. 

They  flew  to  the  stranger,  drawn  to  him 
they  knew  not  why,  perched  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  followed  and  led  him  forward  until 
he  reached  the  pool  of  youth.  He  bent  over  it 
and  filled  a  cup  with  the  magic  water.  Though 
it  was  a  simple  wooden  cup,  it  seemed  to  be 
full  of  diamonds  when  the  sparkling  water 
brimmed  over  it.  But  the  flute  player  did  not 
drink  it,  did  not  even  touch  a  drop  with  his 
fingers.  Instead  he  turned  and  threw  cup  after 
cup  of  the  enchanted  water  upon  the  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees,  all  that  was  left  of  the  brave 
princes  who  had  sought  the  pool. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened !  The 
branches  stopped  rustling,  they  stood  straight 
and  still,  until  with  a  loud  tearing  and  a 
trembling  the  tree  trunks  burst  open  and  out 
of  each  tree  there  stepped  a  young  man  ! 

They  were  unarmed,  and  their  belts  and 
jewels  and  chains  had  gone,  but  they  were  alive 
and  free. 

Lifting  his  flute  to  his  lips  the  stranger 
played  again,  softly  and  pleadingly.  "Heigh-ho  ! 
Heigh-ho !"  called  the  flute  notes,  and  the  blue 
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jays  understood.  Into  holes  in  the  ground  they 
flew,  among  the  ferns,  behind  the  trees ;  and 
from  these  hiding  places  they  brought  out 
the  precious  possessions  they  had  stolen  and 
piled  them  at  their  owners'  feet. 

Then  again  the  stranger  breathed  into  the 
flute,  a  quick  march  tune  floated  out,  and 
eager  and  triumphant  the  princes  picked  up 
their  jewels  and  their  swords,  and  turning, 
marched  down  the  gentle  slope  the  mountain 
had  made  for  the  flute  player,  between  the 
trunks  of  the  thorn  trees  which  had  separated 
to  clear  his  path. 

The  stranger  was  left  beside  the  enchanted 
pool,  and  at  that  moment  the  wicked  ma- 
gician looked  into  his  magic  mirror. 

Furious  with  rage  and  disappointment  he 
struck  the  glass  with  his  wand — but  the  re- 
flection remained  the  same.  The  blossoming 
trees  had  gone,  the  stranger  stood,  quiet  and 
erect  beside  the  pool,  and  around  him  crowded 
the  blue  jays. 

"My  arts  are  at  an  end,"  moaned  the  ma- 
gician.   "No  magic  can  injure  the 

music  makers  of  the  world."  Then   

down  the  mountain  slope  walked 
the  flute  player,  the  birds  still 
around  him,  and  behind  him  ran 
a  little  stream.  For  the  pool  of  the 
water  of  youth  had  run  dry,  and, 
in  the  form  of  a  rippling  stream, 
it  followed  the  flute  player— al- 
ways, some  folks  say.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  that  is  possible,  unless 
it  changed  at  times  into  a  ripple 
of  music  and  ran  through  all  his 
1  unes. 


Four  Boys  and  Some 
JuDgle  Ticks 

A  tick  is  a  tiny  parasite  which 
attaches  itself  to  man  and  to  many 
animals  and  birds,  burying  the 
head  in  the  skin  and  hanging  there 
sucking  the  blood  till  it  swells  up 
enormously.  When  Ken  Ward 
made  his  adventurous  trip  through 
the  jungles  of  tropical  Mexico  with 
his  brother  Hal,  Pepe,  an  Indian 
boatman,  and  George  Ailing,  an 
American  boy,  he  found  that  ticks 
in  that  region  were  even  fiercer 
than  his  dictionary  had  painted 
them.  He  had  been  out  one  day 
exploring  the  jungle.  When  he 
got  back  to  camp,  says  Zane  Grey 
in  "Ken  Ward  in  the  Jungle," 
Pepe  grinned  at  him,  and,  pointing 
to  little  red  specks  on  his  shirt, 
he  said : 

"Pinilius." 

"Aha  I  the  ticks,"  exclaimed 
Ken. 

They  were  exceedingly  small, 
not  to  be  seen  without  close  scru- 
tiny. They  could  not  be  brushed 
off,  so  Ken  began  laboriously  to 
pick  them  off.  Pepe  and  George 
laughed,  and  Hal  appeared  to  de- 
rive some  sort  of  enjoyment  from 
the  incident. 

"Say,  these  ticks  don't  bother 
me  any,"  declared  Ken.  Pepe 
grunted ;  and  George  called  out, 
I  ill  you  get  the  big  fellows— the  i 


simply  blew  up,  exploded  with  a  pop.  Despite 
the  humor  of  the  thing.  Ken  really  saw  its 
serious  side.  When  he  found  the  grass  under 
his  feet  alive  with  ticks  he  cast  about  in  his 
mind  for  some  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  And 
he  hit  upon  a  remedy.  On  the  ridge  above  the 
bench  was  a  palm  tree,  and  under  it  were  many 
dead  palm  leaves.  These  were  large  in  size, 
had  long  stems  and  were  as  dry  as  tinder. 
Ken  lighted  one,  and  it  made  a  flaming  hot 
torch.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  scorch  all 
the  ticks  near  that  camp. 

But  ticks  were  not  the  only  unwelcome 
sharers  of  the  boys'  camp.  Some  time  in  the 
night  a  yell  awakened  Ken.  He  sat  up,  clutch- 
ing. The  white  moonlight  made  all  clear  as 
day.  Hal  lay  deep  in  slumber.  George  was 
raising  himself,  half  aroused.  But  Pepe  was 
gone. 

Ken  heard  a  thrashing  about  outside.  Leap- 
ing up  he  ran  out,  and  was  frightened  to  see 
Pepe  beating  and  clawing  and  tearing  at  himself. 

"Pepe,    what's   wrong?"    shouted    Ken.  It 


'The  tree  trunks  burst 


open,  and  out  of  each  tree  there  stepped 
a  young  man" 


"Just  wait 
zarapatoes." 
It  developed  presently  that  the  grass  and 
l)ushes  on  the  camp  site  contained  millions  of 
the  ticks.  Ken  found  several  of  the  larger 
licks — almost  the  size  of  his  little  finger  nail — 
but  he  did  not  get  bitten.  Pepe  and  George, 
however,  had  no  such  good  luck,  as  was  mani- 
fested at  different  times.  By  the  time  they  had 
cut  down  the  bushes  and  carried  in  a  stock 
of  fire  wood  both  were  covered  with  the  little 
pests.  Hal  found  a  spot  where  there  appeared 
to  be  none,  and  here  he  stayed. 

Pepe  and  George  had  the  bad  habit  of 
smoking,  and  Ken  saw  them  burning  the  ticks 
off  shirt  sleeves  and  trouser  legs,  using  the 
fiery  end  of  their  cigarettes.  This  feat  did 
not  puzzle  Ken  anything  like  the  one  where 
they  held  the  red  point  of  the  cigarettes  close 
to  their  naked  flesh.  Ken,  and  Hal,  too,  had 
to  see  that  performance  at  close  range. 
"Why  do  you  do  that  ?"  asked  Ken. 
"Popping  ticks,"  replied  George.  He  and 
Pepe  were  as  sober  as  judges. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  soon  clear  to 
Ken.  The  ticks  stuck  on  as  if  glued.  When 
the  hot  end  of  the  burning  cigarette  was  held 
within    a   quarter   of   an    inch    of   them  they 


seemed  that  Pepe  only  grew  more  violent  in 
his  wrestling  about.  Then  Ken  was  sure  Pepe 
had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion  or  bitten  by  a 
snake.  But  he  was  dumfounded  to  see  George 
bound  like  an  apparition  out  of  the  tent  and 
begin  evolutions  that  made  Pepe's  look  slow. 

"Hey,  what's  wrong  with  you  jumping-jacks?" 
yelled  Ken. 

George  was  as  grimly  silent  as  an  Indian 
running  the  gantlet,  but  Ken  thought  it  doubt- 
ful if  any  Indian  ever  slapped  and  tore  at  his 
body  in  George's  frantic  manner.  To  add 
to  the  mystery  Hal  suddenly  popped  out  of  the 
tent,  yelling  and  whirling. 

"Good  land!"  ejaculated  Ken.  Had  the  boys 
all  gone  mad?  Despite  his  alarm.  Ken  had  to 
roar  with  laughter  at  those  three  dancing 
figures  in  the  moonlight.  A  rush  of  ideas  went 
through  his  confused  mind.  And  the  last 
prompted  him  to  look  in  the  tent. 

He  saw  a  wide  bar  of  black  crossing  the 
moonlit  ground,  the  grass  and  the  blankets. 
This  bar  moved.  It  was  alive.  Bending  low- 
Ken  descried  that  it  was  made  by  ants.  An 
army  of  jungle  ants  on  a  march  I  They  had 
come  in  a  straight  line  along  the  base  of  the 
Httle  hill  and  their  passageway  led  under  the 
canvas.    Pepe  happened  to  be  the  first  in  line. 


and  they  had  surged  over  him.  As  he  had 
awakened,  and  jumped  up  of  course,  the  ants 
had  begun  to  bite.  The  same  in  turn  happened 
to  George  and  then  Hal. 

Ken  was  immensely  relieved,  and  had  his 
laugh  out.  The  stream  of  ants  moved  steadily 
and  quite  rapidly,  and  soon  passed  from  sight. 
By  this  time  Pepe  and  the  boys  had  thrashed 
themselves  free  of  ants  and  into  some  degree 
of  composure. 

"Say,  you  nightmare  fellows  I  Come  back 
to  bed,"  said  Ken.  "Anyone  would  think 
something  had  really  happened  to  you." 

The  Story  of  a  Pet  Tree  Toad 

A  tree  toad  does  not  seem  a  very  likely  pet. 
and  yet  a  writer  in  Suburban  Life  tells  of  one 
to  which  the  family  were  all  greatly  attached. 

When  he  came  to  us,  she  says,  a  shy,  fright- 
ened, tiny  thing,  it  seemed  impossible  he  would 
ever  know  us  or  manifest  any  preference  for 
the  different  members  of  the  household ;  yet 
he  soon  learned  to  sit  on  the  hand 
of  those  he  liked,  though  others 
he  refused  to  tarry  with  an  in- 
stant. 

We  gave  him  the  name  of 
Mozart,  because  he  was  so  musical, 
singing,  or  rather  trilling,  not  only 
when  calling  for  rain  but,  like  the 
canary,  whenever  there  is  any  un- 
usual noise. 

The  dresser  in  the  bedroom  is 
his  special  playground.  When  he 
goes  over  this  in  the  morning,  any 
new  thing  like  a  spool  or  a  bottle 
attracts  his  attention  and  he  seems 
much  excited.  He  hastens  to  the 
object,  walks  around  it,  and,  if  it 
be  a  bottle,  runs  to  the  top  to 
explore. 

Left  to  himself  in  any  room 
with  a  mirror,  he  will  soon  find  it, 
and  pat  the  toad  he  sees  there. 

Through  the  day,  if  it  is  warm 
and  pleasant,  he  sits  on  the  win- 
dow ;  if  it  is  cold  he  seeks  the 
table,  especially  if  we  are  sitting 
near  it.  He  seems  pleased  to  be 
with  us,  and  if  he  hears  our  voices, 
will  follow  us  from  room  t«  room, 
never  remaining  on  the  floor,  but 
on  a  chair  or  some  higher  object. 

We  confine  him  at  night  in  the 
small  fern  case  whick  is  his 
home;  but  on  warm  nights  in  sum- 
mer he  rather  objects  to  going  to 
bed,  and  will  often  hide  on  a 
chair  rung  or  an  top  of  the  portiere 
until  the  ligkts  are  out,  and  then 
we  will  hear  him  jumping  from 
place  to  place  until  he  finds  us. 

He  takes  his  bath  in  the  fern 
case  in  a  smaU  saucer,  remaining 
in  the  water  a  long  time,  throwing 
it  over  his  head  with  his  hind  legs. 
Water  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  care  of  tree  toads ; 
without  it  they  soon  shrivel  up 
and  die. 

For  food  he  eats  about  twenty 
flies  a  day,  fresh  ones  in  summer 
and  dried  ones,  which  we  store 
away,  in  spring  and  fall.  When  it  comes  time 
for  the  evening  meal,  he  goes  to  the  small 
box  on  the  table  in  which  fais  flies  are  stored, 
seats  himself  calmly  on  the  cover  and  waits 
for  the  opening  of  his  lunch  box. 

About  once  in  four  weeks  he  sheds  his 
skin,  a  most  curious  performance.  He  begins 
by  swelling  out  his  body  (as  one  might  extend 
the  cheeks).  This  cracks  the  skin  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebrae ;  then  with  his  hind 
legs  and  feet  he  works  it  off  his  sides,  and  with 
one  fore  foot  he  reaches  up  and  draws  the 
remaining  skin  over  his  head,  then  works  it 
from  his  fore  legs. 

As  fall  approaches  his  appetite  gradually 
grows  less ;  he  sleeps  more,  and  we  know  he 
will  soon  prepare  for  his  winter  nap.  In 
November  he  burrows  backward  into  the  moss 
in  the  fern  case  and  we  do  not  see  or  hear 
any  more  of  him  until  March. 

When  the  first  spring  rain  eomes  dripping 
on  the  roof,  we  hear  a  muffled  noise  under  the 
moss,  and  we  know  Mozart  will  soon  be  out. 
In  a  few  days  he  drags  himself  out  on  the 
stick  in  the  fern  case  and  yawns  and  stretches. 
The  second  day  he  bathes  mostly.  The  third 
day  he  sheds  his  skin.  Then  a  few  hearty 
meals  and  he  is  ready  for  summer. 
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Lesson  for  October  20,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  7:24-30;  Matthew  8:5-13. 
Golden  Text,  John  6  -.37 :  Him  that  cometh 
to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

The  two  incidents  which  form  the  subject 
of  our  study  in  this  lesson  are  separated  by  a 
year  or  more  in  time.  The  healing  of  the 
Syrophosnician  woman's  daughter  follows  closely 
after  the  occurrences  of  the  last  lesson.  The 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  followed  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  The  two 
events  are  coupled  here  because  of  the  close 
connection  of  their  teachings.  Let  us  consider 
first  the  account  of  the  centurion. 

This  captain,  commander  of  a  company  (cen- 
tury) in  the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  the 
dominions  of  Herod  Antipas,  is  commended  by 
the  narrative  in  several  particulars.  He  had 
a  tender  regard  for  his  slave  (Luke  7 :2). 
Israel's  religion  had  appealed  to  him  over  pagan 
mythology  and  Greek  philosophy  (Luke  7:5). 
His  attitude  toward  Jesus  was  one  not  of  mere 
admiration  but  of  reverence. 

Tke  Faith  of  the  Centurion   Was  a 
Reasoned  Faith 

On  Jesus'  return  to  Capernaum  after  giving 
the  mountain  instruction  he  was  met  with  the 
appeal  of  this  man  (Matt.  8  :s-6)  to  heal  his 
grievously  afflicted  slave  (bond  servant).  Ac- 
cording to  Luke  (7:3)  he  sent  elders  of  the 
Jews  to  intercede  for  him.  There  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  of  Jesus'  power  to  do 
what  he  asked,  but  only  of  his  willingness.  In 
his  own  thought  he  was  unworthy,  being  a  gen- 
tile, that  Jesus  should  come  under  his  roof 
(Matt.  8:8),  and  perhaps,  therefore,  unworthy 
that  his  request  be  granted  at  all.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  Jewish  interceders  he  was  worthy 
because  he  had  favored  the  Jews  and  their 
religion  (Luke  7:4-5).  The  decision  of  Jesus 
v/as  that  he  was  worthy  because  of  his  faith,  at 
which  the  Master  marveled  as  exceeding  that 
shown  by  any  of  the  sons  of  Israel  (Matt. 
8:io).  It  was  a  reasoned  faith,  which  sought 
to  explain  Jesus'  power  by  analogy  to  the 
centurion's  own  exercise  of  authority  as  a  com- 
mander of  men  (Matt.  8:9),  and  it  brought 
from  Jesus  a  significant  prophecy  (Matt.  8:11). 

Returning  now  to  the  incident  of  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman,  we  find  that  the  synoptic 
gospels  do  not  bring  out  as  markedly  as  does 
the  gospel  of  John  the  crisis  in  Jesus'  ministry 
which  followed  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(John  6:22-71).  The  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  had  brought  his  popularity  to  its 
greatest  height  (John  6:15).  The  discourse 
with  which  he  followed  it  diminished  greatly 
the  regard  in  which  the  people  held  him 
(John  6:66).  Three  things  probably  had  a  part 
in  determining  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  Galilee :  i.  The  changed  attitude  of  the 
people.  He  was  unwilling  to  continue  to  gratify 
them  with  miracles  while  they  rejected  his 
spiritual  teaching.  2.  He  and  his  disciples  had 
not  yet  found  that  opportunity  for  rest  which 
they  had  sought  by  a  previous  retirement. 
3.  The  wish  to  have  more  time  alone  with  his 
disciples,  that  he  might  give  them  needed  per- 
sonal instruction  in  the  deeper  truths  of  his 
message  and  make  his  purposes  more  clearly 
known  to  them. 

Jesus  Finds  Ft  Impossible  to  Escape  from 
His  Fame 

With  the  twelve  he  made  the  journey  to  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  "the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon."  That  he  actually  entered  Phoenicia 
seems  unlikely  from  Matthew  15:22,  where  the 
woman  who  sought  his  help  is  spoken  of  as 
coming  "out  of  those  borders."  This  would 
seem  a  promising  place  to  seek  seclusion,  but 
"he  could  not  be  hid."  His  fame  had  preceded 
him.  Even  in  the  house  (Mark  7  :24)  of  some 
friend  who  would  shelter  him  this  gentile 
woman  sought  and  found  him. 

"There  is  no  incident  in  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry  more  puzzling  than  this,"  says  a  writer 
who  has  given  one  of  the  best  interpretations 
of  it.  The  apparent  reluctance  to  extend 
the  help  asked,  the  seeming  harshness  of 
his  words,  are  different  from  anything  we  know 
of  Jesus.  But  it  is  because  we  know  him  so 
well  that  we  feel  that  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  which  the  abridged  ac- 
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count  perhaps  does  not  afford  us,  would  re- 
move every  appearance  of  inconsistency. 

Supplementing  the  account  of  Mark  with 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  (15:21-28), 
the  bare  facts  are  that  to  her  first  plea  Jesus 
answered  not  a  word.  To  his  disciples,  who 
would  have  him  grant  her  request  that  they 
might  be  rid  of  her,  he  replied  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  Israelites  alone.  To  her  second 
appeal  he  replies  with  a  comparison  of  the 
rights  of  children  and  dogs,  and  when  she 
claims  the  dogs'  share — the  crumbs — he  grants 
her  plea  for  help,  with  a  commendation  of 
her  faith. 

A  Few  Suggestions  Made  in  Explanation 
of  a  Puzzling  Incident 

In  the  absence  of  full  knowledge  it  is  proper 
to  make  reasonable  assumptions.  If  Jesus  was 
seeking  rest  and  seclusion  the  performance  of 
this  miracle  of  healing  might  easily  defeat  his 
purpose.  His  silence  at  first  may  have  indicated 
neither  refusal  nor  intention  to  refuse,  but  a 
reluctance  to  bring  himself  into  public  notice, 
and  possibly  a  desire  to  delay  until  a  way 
might  be  found  to  grant  her  request  without 
endangering  his  privacy. 

His  words  to  his  discpies  may  well  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them 
that  in  what  he  was  about  to  do  he  was  varying 
from  his  customary  practice.  His  words  to  the 
woman  certainly  would  make  her  understand 
this  same  thing,  and  would  make  the  final 
reward  of  her  faith  more  impressive.  He  had 
made,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  other  ex- 
ception— that  in  favor  of  the  centurion — and 
the  circumstances  then  were  far  different.  The 
Roman  had  partially,  at  least,  identified  himself 
with  the  Jewish  people  and  faith,  and  the  same 
reasons  for  avoiding  publicity  did  not  exist. 

The  words  spoken  to  the  woman,  contrasting 
the  rights  of  children  and  dogs,  probably  seemed 
less  harsh  to  her  and  to  the  company  who 
heard  them  than  to  us.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  at 
table  when  the  plea  was  made,  and  that  the 
household  pets  ("little  dogs")  of  their  host 
were  in  the  room.  In  these  circumstances  how 
natural  both  Jesus'  words  and  the  reply  of  the 
suppliant ! 

The  outstanding  fact  in  these  two  cases  is 
the  remarkable  faith  of  gentile  seekers  for 
Jesus'  help — a  faith  which  put  most  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  shame,  and  was  prophetic 
of  the  time  when  he  should  bring  his  "other 
sheep"  into  the  one  fold  (John  10:16). 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Opportunity  is  not  salvation  unless 
we  choose  to  be  saved.  They  who  are  most 
faithful  to  their  own  homes  are  best  pre- 
pared to  reach  beyond  their  home  limits. 

It  requires  a  wise  man  to  discern  the  bound- 
ary which  divides  family  affection  as  a  duty 
from  racial  benevolence  as  a  summons.  The 
model  father  ought  to  be  the  model  citizen, 
but  he  is  not  always  so.  At  times  he  will 
sacrifice  public  interests  to  family  advancement. 
There  are  those  who  say  bluntly,  "This  is  a 
white  man's  country,"  as  there  are  others  who 
insist  that  we  should  let  down  the  bars,  open 
the  gates  and  welcome  all  colors,  all  religions 
and  all  physical  conditions  without  regard  to 
the  possible  effects  upon  those  born  on  our  soil. 

The  gospel  is  a  religion  for  all  mankind 
("Matt.  28:19),  but  it  recognizes  a  sequence  of 
duties  (I.  Tim.  5 :4)  and  respects  privileged 
communities  (Luke  24:27).  Our  family,  our 
country,  our  race  all  have  rights  which  stand 
before  the  rights  of  "the  universe,"  but  they 
do  not  obliterate  universal  sympathies.  In  fact, 
recognition  of  the  universal  right  is  found  only 
where  the  right  of  the  limited  is  felt.  Chris- 
tianity, whose  first  duties  lie  at  home  (I.  Tim. 
5:8),  is  the  only  religion  which  has  developed 
a  social  conscience  and  worldwide  benevolence. 
It  cultivates  the  universal  through  the  indi- 
vidual, the  ecumenical  through  the  national 
(Rom.  9:1-5,  23-26).  Those  modern  reformers 
who  would  blot  out  all  family,  national  and 
racial  affections  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
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universal  benevolence  ignore  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  facts  of  psychology. 

Jesus  May  Be  Exiled,  but  His  Benevolence 
Cannot  Be  Suppressed 

Mark  7  :24 — The  enemies  of  our  Lord  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  oppose  his  generous 
labors  in  Capernaum.  The  devil  has  his  own 
missionaries  wherever  the  missionaries  of  the 
cross  are  alert.  When  a  revival  begins  in  any 
city,  men  who  hate  religion  will  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  fight  it.  When  Christian  missions 
showed  wonderful  results  in  Madagascar  the 
infidels  of  England  sent  a  committee  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  try  to  get  evidence 
against  the  missionary  reports.  Jesus  did  not 
"stay  and  fight."  He  went  on  and  continued 
healing  and  preaching. 

Verse  25 — A  woman  whose  daughter  was 
grievously  tormented  met  him.  She  seems  to 
have  hesitated  to  confess  her  discipleship  for 
fear  she  would  be  a  hindrance  to  Christ's  work. 

Verse  26 — This  woman  was  not  of  Israel. 
Jesus  had  been  driven  out  of  his  chosen  refuge 
by  those  who  insisted  that  he  was  no  true  son 
of  Abraham.  Receive  a  known  Gentile,  a 
woman  with  the  hated  blood  of  the  old-time 
Canaanites  in  her  veins?  Would  it  not  neces- 
sarily be  fatal  to  all  his  work? 

Verse  27 — We  may  not  understand  all  that 
Jesus  meant  by  his  words  to  the  woman,  but 
we  know  he  meant  nothing  contrary  to  love. 
He  may  have  intended  to  test  her  faith.  He 
may  have  intended  to  set  the  Pharisaical  idea 
of  narrowed  duty  in  a  clear  light  and  so  con- 
trast it  with  his  deeds  that  followed. 

Verses  28-30 — But  this  we  know — he  an- 
swered her  prayer.  He  knew  his  deed  could 
not  be  hidden  even  if  he  should  so  wish.  He 
knew  it  would  be  used  to  weaken  his  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  seemed  of 
all  times  least  opportune  and  of  all  places  the 
most  unfortunate  for  the  exercise  of  benev- 
olence, but  he  consulted  duty,  not  safety. 

Jesus  Shozved   Compassion   Not   Only  to 
Hated  Race  but  to  the  Hated  Ruler 

Matthew  8  :s — The  incident  narrated  in  this 
passage  appears  to  have  occurred  before  Jesus 
was  driven  out  of  Capernaum,  and  although 
the  centurion  mentioned  in  this  place  had  the 
good  will  of  his  Galilean  neighbors  (Luke 
7:1-5).  Jesus'  act  would  not  be  approved  by 
those  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  find  fault. 
We  may  believe  it  was  charged  against  him. 

This  Roman  did  not  come  to  Jesus  as  one 
who  demanded  a  service.  He  came  as  the 
humblest  of  suppliants  seeking  compassion.  His 
greatest  anxiety,  however,  was  that  Jesus  should 
not  compromise  his  standing  in  the  city  or 
among  his  own  people  by  any  favor  shown 
himself.  He  prayed  for  help,  but  he  knew  that 
Jesus  could  help  without  personal  .infraction 
of  the  rules  of  nonintercourse  which  prevailed. 
He  saw  the  gathering  cloud  of  opposition  which 
was  already  threatening  the  Master.  For  Jesus 
to  enter  the  house  of  a  hated  soldier  of  an 
oppressive,  heathen  court  was  to  alienate  even 
the  moderates,  and  to  awake  the  everlasting 
enmity  of  the  extremists.  But  Jesus  was  never 
deterred  from  a  kindly  act  by  fear  for  himself. 

The  mighty  faith  of  this  Roman  soldier  was 
seen  in  the  illustration  he  used.  "When  I 
tell  a  man  to  do  a  thing  I  do  not  have  to  go 
and  see  that  it  is  done.  When  you  tell  sickness 
to  depart  you  do  not  need  actually  to  super- 
vise its  going." 

Children  of  the  Covenant  Not  Always 
Finest  Exemplars  of  Christian  Faith 

Jesus  said,  "This  man  is  not  a  Jew,  but  I 
have  found  no  Jew  with  a  faith  equal  to  his." 
Those  of  us  who  are  permitted  frequently  to 
meet  the  converts  from  heathenism  are  struck 
by  the  firmness  and  simplicity  of  their  faith. 
The  finest  prayer  the  writer  ever  heard  in  his 
own  study  was  offered  by  a  Chinese  laundry- 
man  who  had  closed  out  his  business  that  he 
might  go  home  and  preach  Jesus  to  his  race. 

So  our  Lord  was  sorrowfully  reminded 
that  many  whom  he  dearly  loved  as  heirs  of 
the  oracles  of  God  would  be  found  missing  in 
the  great  day  when  judgment  is  pronounced. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  should  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  some  of  the  best  books  on 
America  are  written  by  our  naturalized  citizens. 
Some  of  the  noblest  Christian  characters  of  the 
age  are  men  who  were  born  in  the  slums.  The 
shadow  on  the  picture  of  such  conversions  is 
that  some  who  were  born  children  of  the  prom- 
ises have  thrust  themselves  out  into  the  dark- 
ness of  sin  and  the  bitterness  of  hate. 
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THE  PRAYER 


Week  Beginning  October  13,  1912 

Topic — How  to  bear  affliction.    II.  Corinthians 
12  :8-io. 

Recent  years  have  added  to  our  already  abun- 
dant religious  literature  many  books  of  a 
devotional  and  inspirational  nature.  Some  of 
these  have  as  their  purpose  the  helping  of  their 
readers  over  life's  hard  places.  Their  motto 
is  "Cheer  up  !"  It  would  not  be  right  to  call 
any  one  of  these  books  valueless,  for  every 
one  of  them  may  have  given  needed  help  to 
some  troubled  soul.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that 
any  such  book  will  be  valuable  just  in  propor- 
tion as  its  writer  speaks  from  a  full  and  real 
experience.  Helpful  thoughts,  even  at  second 
hand,  may  do  good.  But  when  they  come 
straight  from  a  warm  heart  whose  own  experi- 
ence has  made  them  real,  they  have  a  grip  that 
they  cannot  otherwise  possess. 

Our  three  verses  this  week  give  us  words 
from  such  a  heart.  The  experience  of  Paul 
was  real,  full  and  rich.  The  things  he  says 
are  his  own.  He  does  not  speak  at  second 
hand.  He  gives  us  not  some  theory  which  he 
has  reasoned  out,  but  the  outpourings  of  his 
heart.  When  he  says  he  knows  whom  he  has 
believed,  we  believe  he  knows,  because  we  know 
him.  When  he  says  he  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  him,  we  do 
not  doubt  it,  because  we  have  his  history  to 
confirm  his  words.  When  he  says  he  has 
learned  the  secret  both  to  be  filled  and  to  be 
hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  be  in  want, 
we  do  not  question  it,  because  his  life  proves 
it.  When  he  says  that  Christ  liveth  in  him, 
we  say  the  evidence  of  it  is  conclusive.  When 
he  asserts  that  to  him  to  live  is  Christ,  we 
assent  that  life  meant  exactly  that  to  him. 

When  such  a  one  as  this  offers  us  counsel 
about  bearing  affliction,  shall  we  not  listen 
with  gladness  and  confidence  ?  This,  too,  comes 
from  his  experience,  and  he  tells  us  in  part 
v/hat  that  experience  is.  From  the  Acts  and 
his  letters  we  may  learn  how  many  and  how 
great  were  his  trials  and  his  afflictions.  In 
this  same  epistle  which  furnishes  our  topic 
he  gives  a  partial  list  of  these  (II.  Cor. 
11:23-28).  But  it  is  of  none  of  these  that  he 
speaks  now.  This  "thorn  in  the  flesh,"  as  to 
the  nature  of  which  many  futile  conjectures 
have  been  made,  was  an  ever-present  burden, 
from  which  even  this  courageous  soul  would 
have  been  glad  to  escape.  Thrice  he  besought 
God  that  it  might  be  removed.  The  answer 
was  that  it  must  be  borne. 

But  how?  The  answer  is  short  and  simple — 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  Then  grace 
— the  grace  of  God — is  not  a  mere  theological 
term,  but  a  real  thing,  a  power  for  living  which 
may  actually  be  appropriated  by  the  children 
of  God !  Paul  tells  us  so,  and  he  ought  to 
know,  because  it  enabled  him  to  bear  this  great- 
est of  all  his  afflictions  not  only  with  patience 
but  with  joy.  Because  grace  was  a  real  thing 
to  him,  his  strength  to  bear  affliction  was  per- 
fect, adequate,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  weak- 
ness— the  weakness  that  had  made  him  cry 
out  for  relief.   

But  not  only  was  this  grace  a  sufficient  help 
in  the  bearing  of  burdens,  it  was  of  itself 
a  precious  possession.  It  was  more  than  a 
consolation  or  a  recompense  for  any  burden. 
Paul  says  that  after  he  had  once  come  into 
this  experience  he  had  no  desire  to  lose  the 
burden,  for  fear  he  might  also  lose  this 
power.  "Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather 
glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  strength  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me."  His  thought  seems 
to  be,  "No  burden,  no  grace ;  no  grace,  no 
power."  That  power  is  to  him  worth  more 
than  it  costs.   

Paul  actually  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
"take  pleasure  in  weaknesses,  in  injuries,  in 
necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for 
Christ's  sake."  It  made  him  able  to  welcome 
them.  It  gave  him  a  kind  of  joy  to  know  that 
these  things  could  not  overwhelm  him.  He 
was  ready  for  them.  Weak  indeed  he  might  be ; 
but  when  he  was  weak,  that  was  the  very 
moment  he  was  strong !  For,  recognizing  his 
weakness,  he  turned  to  that  source  of  divine 
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power  which  made  him  invincible.  Woe  to  him 
had  be  been  strong  !  For  it  is  from  those  con- 
fident in  their  own  strength  that  this  conquer- 
ing grace  is  withheld. 

So  he  went  on,  a  mighty  conqueror.  He 
triumphed  at  Philippi  when,  with  backs  bleed- 
ing from  Roman  rods,  he  and  Silas  sat  in  their 
dungeon  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  for  the 
listening  prisoners  heard  at  midnight  not  morins 
and  groans  but  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. "God  gave  them  songs  in  the  night." 
He  triumphed  when  he  was  cilm  in  the  ship- 
wreck, while  others,  panic-stricken,  despaired 
of  life.  He  triumphed  at  Rome  when,  after  all 
the  hardship  of  his  getting  there,  he  found 
that  the  "things  which  had  happened"  to  him 
had  "fallen  out  rather  unto  the  progress  of  the 
gospel"- — which  was  with  him  the  main  thing. 
So  he  went  on,  "pressed  on  every  side,  yet  not 
straitened;  perplexed,  yet  not  unto  despair; 
pursued,  yet  not  forsaken ;  smitten  down,  yet 
not   destroyed,"   unto   that    crowning  victory. 
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REAL  FRATERNITY 

Topic — Christian  sociability.  Romans  14:16-19; 
15  :i-3. 

There  is  an  implied  tribute  to  Christianity 
in  the  frequently  heard  comment  that  some 
church  or  other  is  or  is  not  friendly  in  its 
manner  toward  strangers.  Men  instinctively 
expect  to  find  sociability  in  the  church.  A 
warm,  friendly  atmosphere  is  counted  the 
test  of  the  church.  Why  ?  Men  do  not  so 
measure  the  theater  or  the  concert  hall.  Why, 
then,  in  the  church?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  everybody  believes,  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  that  Jesus  is  the  great  teacher  and  ex- 
ponent of  brotherhood,  and  that  his  church 
stands  for  the  sublime  trvith  of  human  fra- 
ternity and  of  love  for  all  men.  The  world 
expects  sociability  of  the  church.  There  the 
formalities  and  social  barriers  of  ordinary  in- 
tercourse are  largely  abolished,  for  all  men  and 
women  meet  as  brethren  in  the  Father's  house. 

Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  a  self-respect- 
ing person  than  the  professional  interest  and 
flattery  which  a  certain  type  of  man  bestows 
upon  him.  "Jollying"  is  the  colloquial  expres- 
sion for  this.  It  is  at  heart  insincere,  being 
used  strictly  for  selfish  purposes.  This  is  an 
odious  imitation  of  the  simple  friendliness 
which  is  first  of  all  an  unselfish  interest  in 
others.  Imitation  jewelry  is  not  half  so  vulgar 
as  imitation  interest.   

The  Moravians  have  a  beautiful  service,  the 
"agape,"  or  love  feast,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
is  the  breaking  of  bread  together  in  fellowship 
by  disciples.  Rolls  and  coffee  are  served,  and 
during  the  simple  meal  an  address  is  made  on 
an  appropriate  Christian  theme.  To  an  ob- 
server the  service  seems  the  acme  of  Christian 
sociability.  The  occasion  is  one  of  happiness 
and  of  mutual  interest.  It  stresses  the  tie 
that  binds  the  company  together,  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  It  cements  Christian  solidarity. 
And  it  is  a  reminder  that  religion  is  a  feast,  a 
joyous,  exalting  force  in  the  lives  of  human 
beings.  — 

Character  is  the  basis  of  fellowship.  Sin- 
cerity is  the  corner  stone  of  sociability.  To 
serve  men  in  the  offices  of  fellowship  one  must 
be  true.   

The  signs  of  the  times  are  clear.  All  the 
portents  on  the  horizon  spell  one  message.  The 
clamor  of  the  day's  tumult  becomes  articulate 
in  a  single  majestic  word.  For  the  travail  of 
the  world  means  the  birth  of  brotherhood. 
Mankind  has  set  its  face  toward  this  greatest 
of  goals.  Slavery  has  well-nigh  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  An  insistent  demand  is  aris- 
ing that  wars  shall  cease.  Caste  distinctions 
are  fading  out.  Autocracies  and  even  monarch- 
ies are  falling ;  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  has 
decreed  a  democratic  form  of  government  for 


when  he  stood  undismayed  before  those  who 
sought  and  took  his  life.  "For  I  am  already 
being  oflfered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  come.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
And  his  triumphs  were  all  through  that  grace 
of  God  which  was  sufficient  for  him. 

The  "historicity"  of  Paul  has  never  been 
questioned.  He  was  no  myth.  He  was  not  a 
character  in  a  novel.  He  was  not  a  hero  of 
fiction.  His  life  was  real,  and  his  experiences 
were  real.  And  the  grace  which  God  gave 
him  was  real.  Whereunto  does  this  lead  us? 
To  the  thought  that  Paul's  God  is  our  God; 
that  his  grace  is  sufficient  unto  us,  even  as  it 
was  to  Paul ;  that  the  Christ  who  strengthened 
Paul  can  and  will  strengthen  us;  that  he  will 
live  in  us  even  as  he  lived  in  Paul ;  that  our 
strength  may  be  made  perfect  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  weakness,  and  that  it  is  possible 
even  for  us  to  triumph  over  afflictions. 

This  is  an  "experience  meeting,"  and  Paul, 
our  fellow  Christian,  has  been  giving  his  testi- 
mony.   And  his  testimony  is  true. 


all  nati  ons.  Capital  and  labor  are  groping 
toward  a  better  understanding  and  a  common 
footing.  The  church  has  attuned  her  thinking 
to  the  chord  of  social  service.  All  prophets 
are  misled  if  brotherhood  is  not  approaching. 
This  is  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
htaven  on  earth.  For,  as  many  are  perceiving, 
there  cannot  be  brotherhood  without  Father- 
hood ;  mutual  interest  must  have  a  common  al- 
legiance as  its  antecedent.  The  sovereign 
love  of  God  alone  can  make  possible  one  uni- 
versal human  fellowship  of  love. 

When  travelers  of  kindred  speech  meet  on 
the  desert  they  do  not  pass  without  a  sign, 
but  tarry  and  fellowship  together.  We  are  all 
travelers  on  life's  highway;  why  should  we  not 
take  time  for  a  word  of  friendliness  with  our 
brothers?   

Social  usages  are  the  obsession  of  small 
minds.  Only  a  cad  or  a  weakling  would  re- 
frain from  fellowship  with  a  fellow  man  be- 
cause somebody  had  not  introduced  him.  Be- 
fore ever  Mrs.  Grundy  formulated  her  elab- 
orate code  of  etiquette — a  code  which  at  best 
is  only  local  and  temporary — it  was  written 
in  the  blood  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the 
book  which  is  supreme  law,  that  "All  ye  are 
brethren."  That  is  the  social  law  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others. 

A  friendly  greeting  may  make  or  mar  a  day. 

Sometimes  a  smile  and  a  friendly  disposition 
are  better  interpreters  of  Christianity  than  a 
learned  commentary.   

"Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself" — that  is 
the  inspired  instruction  for  Christian  sociability. 


Nothing  Really  "Wrong 

If  today  is  gloomy  and  cheerless,  remember 
the  past  days  that  were  glorious  in  their  bright- 
ness !  Let  their  splendor  strike  through  to- 
day's clouds.  In  the  old  psalm  we  read,  "This 
is  the  day  which  Jehovah  hath  made."  That 
is  true  of  every  day — not  only  of  the  rare  days 
of  June,  so  marvelous  in  their  splendor,  but 
just  as  really  of  the  somber  days  of  November 
and  the  wintry  days  of  January.  The  aspect 
of  the  dreary  days  is  only  a  thin  veil,  behind 
which  always  are  blue  heavens,  glorious  sun- 
shine. God  made  the  days,  and  he  made  every 
one  of  them  beautiful.  If  today  is  dark  and 
misty,  it  has  divine  beauty  in  it  nevertheless.  If 
things  seem  adverse,  God  is  still  God,  our 
Father,  still  love,  and  nothing  is  really  going 
wrong. — J.  R.  Miller. 


In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  will  be  an 
aristocracy,  but  it  will  be  nobility  of  service; 
there  will  be  superiority,  but  it  will  be  priority 
of  humility. — Charles  Edward  Locke. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


A  Call  for  Aid  to  the  Laos 

Last  spring  when  reports  came  of  the  dis- 
tressing epidemic  of  malarial  fever  sweeping 
over  northern  Siam,  The  Continent  remarked 
upon  the  misfortune  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  famine  relief  fund  seemed  so  to 
have  preoccupied  public  attention  that  there 
appeared  to  be  little  hope  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate fund  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Laos  coun- 
try. And  it  is  indeed  to  be  feared  that  the 
responses  from  America  were  left  on  this  ac- 
count totally  inadequate  for  this  great  need. 
But  now  the  famine  is  ended  and  there  is  no 
other  need  of  relief  funds  for  China,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  distress  in  Siam  is  increas- 
ing and  the  need  of  assistance,  as  expressed 
in  the  letters  and  cablegrams  of  the  missiona- 
ries, is  daily  growing  more  imperative.  In  the 
last  days  of  September  there  was  received  from 
Rev.  William  Harris  of  Chiengmai,  Laos,  the 
following  urgent  cablegram  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions : 

"Conditions  are  alarming  and  the  epidemic 
is  still  spreading.  Distress  is  great.  Many 
will  perish  unless  immediate  relief  is  afforded." 

The  board,  of  course,  took  action  immediately 
to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  churches  for  special 
help  to  enable  these  crowded  missionaries  to 
extend  to  the  suffering  natives  around  them 
the  relief  of  necessary  medicines  and  nourish- 
ing foods,  as  also  to  supply  support  for  fami- 
lies whose  wage  earners  are  stricken.  In  order 
to  make  aid  as  immediate  as  possible,  benev- 
olent-hearted people  should  hasten  to  remit 
their  gifts  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  D wight  H.  Day,  at  156  5th 
avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  immediately 
cable  all  funds  received  to  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  mission. 

Mormons  Looking  for  Young  Girls 

When  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Interdenominational  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  spoke  before  the 
Presbyterian  Women's  Board  in  New  York  on 
her  observations  of  Mormonism,  she  pointed 
out  that  the  Mormon  missionary  propaganda 
has  now  degenerated  into  an  unmistakable 
campaign  to  capture  innocent  and  ignorant 
young  women,  who  are  persuaded  to  emigrate 
to  Utah  from  every  place  where  it  is  possible 
to  induce  them  to  remove.  Many,  however, 
who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Utah,  are 
used  to  make  a  nucleus  in  their  own  city  of 
Mormon  influence  into  which  other  girls  may  be 
drawn.  This  preference  of  the  Mormons  for 
girl  converts  is  what  has  so  enormously  exas- 
perated the  decent  and  home-loving  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  equally 
in  evidence  in  American  cities.  In  Boston,  her 
home,  Mrs.  Coleman  declares  that  last  year  the 
Mormon  Church  added  seventy-seven  mem- 
bers by  baptism,  and  all  but  two  of  these  were 
young  women.  The  two  men  who  joined,  it  is 
declared,  were  not  proselytized  by  missionaries, 
but  came  of  their  own  accord. 

The  whole  policy,  as  thus  exhibited,  refutes 
beyond  power  of  disputation  the  claim  that  the 
Mormon  Church  has  abandoned  polygamy. 
Quite  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
church  is  steadily  and  deliberately  accumulating 
material  by  which  its  polygamous  doctrines  may 
be  put  into  practical  effect.  Mrs.  Coleman 
from  her  own  experience  gave  instances  of  how 
Mormons,  of  conspicuous  position  in  their 
church,  seek  menial  occupations  in  American 
cities  in  order  to  get  within  reach  of  young 
women  whose  ignorance  makes  them  impres- 
sionable. 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  the  news  col- 
umns of  The  Continent,  this  meeting  at  which 
Mrs.  Coleman  spoke  was  notable  for  the  re- 
turn to  active  work  once  more  of  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Bennett,  the  board's  president,  who  has  been 
incapacitated  by  illness  for  a  year  past.  Mrs. 
Bennett's  return  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal joy  to  her  friends,  but  is  an  assurance 
of  larger  activity  in  board  operations  through 
the  president's  exceptional  executive  power. 

Dr.  Rodgers  at  Dr.  White's  Desk 

Dr.  James  B.  Rodgers,  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary of  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  pastor  of  the  Filipino  church  in 
Manila,  being  now  on  furlough  at  home,  has 
been  installed  in  the  offices  of  the  board  in 


New  York  as  acting  secretary  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Stanley  White  for  the  ten  months  that  Dr. 
White  will  be  away  on  his  inspection  trip 
to  India.  Dr.  Rodgers  will  have  charge  of 
all  of  Dr.  White's  correspondence. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  have  sailed  on  their  long 
journey  with  the  happiest  prospects.  They 
were  given  a  peculiarly  tender  and  loving  fare- 
well at  a  meeting  specially  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian building  to  pray  for  their  prosperous 
going  and  coming  again.  Dr.  Alexander,  the 
president  of  the  board,  presided,  and  practically 
the  entire  administrative  and  clerical  force  of 
both  Home  and  Foreign  Boards,  with  a  number 
of  outside  friends,  attended,  making  a  very 
large  company.   

Strong  Array  of  Home  Mission  Speakers 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  mustering 
a  battery  of  speakers  of  very  exceptional  power 
to  answer  the  demand  which  is  sure  to  arise 
among  the  churches  this  autumn  when  home 
mission  week  and  other  like  stimuli  awaken 
increased  missionary  interest. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Paden,  who  has  just  resigned 
from  First  church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  has  had  remarkable  first-hand  experience 
with  Mormonism  in  a  pastorate  of  a  dozen 
years,  has  put  himself  at  the  board's  disposal 
for  the  autumn.  He  can  be  secured  to  speak 
in  churches  that  desire  authoritative  enlighten- 
ment on  conditions  in  the  "intermountain 
country." 

Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  is  coming  out  of  Alaska 
in  the  early  autumn  and  will  be  available 
again  for  the  racy,  ringing  speeches  that  de- 
lighted so  many  audiences  two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Young  is  good  as  his  name  and  a  miracle  of 
abounding  and  contagious  vitality,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  is  approaching  close  to  the  age 
which  other  men  consider  fit  for  retirement. 

And,  of  course,  Frank  E.  Higgins,  the  "lum- 
berjacks' sky  pilot,"  will  be  out  to  the  front 
on  the  speaking  line.  Of  Higgins  it  is  only 
true  to  say  that  he  is  indescribable,  but  every- 
body who  has  heard  his  downright,  forthright 
talk  wants  to  hear  him  again.  But  the  board 
intends  to  pass  Mr.  Higgins  around,  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  applications  of 
churches  which  he  has  not  visited  before. 

A  new  face  and  name  is  added  to  the  array 
in  the  person  of  W.  R.  Johnston  of  Tolcacho, 
Ariz.,  a  Presbyterian  elder  who  for  years  has 
managed  with  remarkable  success  an  inde- 
pendent mission  among  the  Navajo  Indians. 
Now  the  Presbyterian  board  has  assumed  the 
support  of  Mr.  Johnston's  work,  and  as  he  is 
coming  East  to  attend  the  Lake  Mohonk  con- 
ference in  October,  it  is  the  board's  wish  to 
introduce  Mr.  Johnston  also  to  a  number  of 
Presbyterian  congregations. 

Churches  wishing  to  hear  any  of  the  men 
mentioned  are  invited  to  address  the  board  at 
its  New  York  headquarters. 

Changing  Graveyards  to  Farms 

The  "Famine  Colonization  Society"  organ- 
ized by  Professor  Joseph  Bailie  of  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Nanking, 
China,  has  unexpectedly  resulted  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  department  of  agriculture  to  the 
prospectus  of  the  university.  Professor  Bailie 
will  be  the  head  of  the  department,  and  for 
the  present  the  Famine  Colonization  Society 
will  occupy  the  most  of  his  attention,  though 
gradually,  as  the  famine  sufferers  are  settled 
on  the  lots  of  land  over  which  he  has  ac- 
quired control,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Bailie  to  take  up  the  more  technical  details 
of  teaching  agricultural  methods  to  his  proteges, 
as  well  as  to  students  who  come  to  the  univer- 
sity for  that  department. 

Professor  Bailie  has  had  lithographed  a 
most  extraordinary  indorsement  of  his  en- 
terprise, signed  by  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
the  new  order  in  China,  including,  conspicuous 
among  the  rest.  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  the  president 
of  the  new  republic,  as  well  as  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
the  well-known  former  minister  to  America ; 
Tang  Shao  Yi,  the  recent  premier;  Huang 
Hsing,  generalissimo  of  the  southern  forces; 
Ivan  Chen,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs; 
Chen  Chen  Hsien,  the  new  viceroy  of  Kiangsi 
province,  and  Chang  Chien,  the  president  of 
the  provincial  assembly.  The  indorsement 
signed  by  these  men  reads  as  follows : 

"Being  practical  as  well   as  unselfish,  this 


scheme  has  secured  the  hearty  indorsement 
and  promised  support  of  the  undersigned." 

The  accession  of  these  men  was  particularly 
valuable  because  it  has  helped  Mr.  Bailie  to 
overcome  certain  muttered  objections  to  his 
work  which  have  recently  been  heard  in 
Nanking  and  the  vicinity.  The  principal  com- 
plaint has  been  that  in  leveling  off  ground  for 
his  farms,  where  he  is  settling  the  famine 
refugees,  he  has  dug  up  many  graves  of  the 
ancestors  whom  China  so  solemnly  reveres. 
To  offset  this  criticism  of  the  ignorant.  Pro- 
fessor Bailie  appealed  direct  to  a  group  of 
young  and  progressive  Chinamen,  to  whom  he 
explained  his  plan  of  carefully  removing  all 
bodies  to  a  cemetery  on  ground  not  suitable  for 
cultivation,  and  there  identifying  them  with 
carefully  kept  maps  of  both  the  original  and 
new  sites.  Very  boldly  the  doughty  Irish 
professor  told  the  Chinese  that  it  was  time  for 
somebody  to  take  the  initiative  in  breaking  up 
this  superstition,  and  that  it  was  not  right  for 
China,  where  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes 
is  such  a  serious  problem,  to  appropriate  to 
graves  lands  valuable  for  the  raising  of  crops. 
The  young  Chinamen  heartily  supported  him 
in  this  attitude,  and  a  public  sentiment  has  been 
set  going  which  it  is  Ijelieved  will  defend  Pro- 
fessor Bailie  in  carrying  out  his  plans  un- 
hindered.   

Admiration  for  Japan  Rudely  Shaken 

Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells,  superintendent  of  the 
Caroline  A.  Ladd  hospital  in  Pyeng  Yang,  with 
Mrs.  Wells  and  their  son  Scott,  has  gone  on 
from  New  York  to  the  home  of  Dr.  Wells's 
father  in  Portland,  after  a  couple  of  weeks 
spent  in  the  East  subsequent  to  their  landing. 
The  Wells  family  left  Pyeng  Yang  in  June 
on  their  second  furlough,  after  a  term  of  eight 
years'  service  succeeding  their  first  furlough. 
They  spent  the  summer  in  Germany  and  landed 
at  New  York  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Dr.  Wells,  since  the  annexation  of  Korea 
by  the  Japanese,  has  been  classified  as  one  of 
the  very  few  pro-Japanese  missionaries  on  the 
Korean  field  and  has  been  noted  for  his  vigor- 
ous defense  of  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  colonial 
policy.  But  he  confesses  that  his  feelings  have 
undergone  considerable  change  since  learning 
that  he  himself  has  been  accused  in  Japanese 
courts  of  having  fomented  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  Governor  General  Terauchi. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  trusts  the  government 
at  Tokyo  to  right  the  great  wrong  done  to 
innocent  converts  of  the  Christian  church,  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the 
verdict  of  the  court  at  Seoul. 

Missionary  Brevities 

— The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  notified 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Fannie  Lane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  H.  M.  Lane,  president  of  Mackenzie 
College,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Miss  Lane's 
mother  died  many  years  ago  and  she  has  been 
since  that  time  the  home  maker  of  Dr.  Lane's 
delightful  home,  which  is  now  desolated  by  this 
bereavement. 

— The  church  at  Elat,  West  Africa,  has  "broken 
the  record"  in  many  different  lines  of  church 
activity,  but  perhaps  it  has  excelled  no  more 
remarkably  in  any  one  thirg  than  in  the  day- 
break prayer  meetings  which  were  conducted 
every  morning  for  a  week  preceding  the  last 
communion.  The  meetings  grew  from  day  to 
day,  until  on  Saturday  a  thousand  persons  came 
together  to  pray  in  the  church  before  sunrise. 
For  these  meetings  there  were  no  leaders  and 
no  addresses.  The  time  was  entirely  occupied 
with  prayer. 

Notes  from  Woman's  Boards 

Board  of  Norths eB>  (Room  48) 

— The  presence  of  two  such  missionaries  as 
Miss  Emma  E.  Boehne  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Allison  made  the  Friday  morning  hour  a  feast. 
Miss  Boehne  among  other  needs  in  Tsinanfu 
named  two :  First,  a  trained  nufse  to  assist 
Dr.  Caroline  Merwin,  the  devoted  physician ; 
second,  a  Bible  training  school  for  women. 
Their  eagerness  for  such  teaching  is  shown 
by  their  self-sacrifice  to  obtain  it ;  one  woman 
walked  the  thirty  miles  from  her  home  to 
Tsinanfu  to  enter  the  Bible  class  held  there 
for  one  month  each  year. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Autobiography  of  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 


T.  De  Witt  Talmage  as  I  Knew  Him,  by 
the  late  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  ;  with  concluding 
chapters  by  Mrs.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

When  Dr.  Talmage  was  quite  a  small  boy  he 
used  to  spend  whole  half  days  perched  up  in 
front  of  "Scott's  Commentaries  on  the  Bible," 
reading  not  only  the  Scriptures  out  of  it  but 
long  discourses  of  Thomas  Scott  on  adjoining 
passages.  These  commentaries  were  profound 
and  elaborate,  and  could  not  have  been  very 
fully  understood  by  a  child ;  but  they  had  a 
fascination  for  his  young  mind  that  often  kept 
him  from  play.  However,  he  wasn't  an  ab- 
normal child  by  any  means ;  he  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
fun,  and  from  what  we  read  of  him  in  his  auto- 
biography we  can  imagine  him  to  be  very  much 
like  any  other  small  boy  who  grows  up  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  becoming  a  great 
minister. 

For  De  Witt  was  determined  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Just  why,  he  didn't  know ;  everything  in  his 
heredity  and  training — nearly  everyone  knows 
of  the  remarkable  conversions  of  his  parents 
and  the  strictly  religious  atmosphere  of  their 
home — indicated  a  career  as  preacher.  But 
one  day  he  swiftly  abandoned  his  law  ambi- 
tions and  decided  for  the  ministry.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way :  Truman  Osborne,  the 
evangelist,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Talmage  house- 
hold and,  when  the  family  were  seated  to- 
gether, said,  "Mr.  Talmage,  are  all  your  chil- 
dren Christians?"  "Yes,"  the  father  replied, 
"all  but  De  Witt."  Then  Dr.  Osborne  looked 
down  into  the  fireplace  and  told  the  story  of 
the  storm  on  the  mountains,  when  all  the  sheep 
were  gathered  into  the  fold  but  one  ;  it  perished 
outside  in  the  snow.  "Had  he  looked  me  in  the 
eye,  I  should  have  been  angered  when  he  told 
that  story,"  writes  Dr.  Talmage ;  "but  he  looked 
into  the  fireplace,  and  it  was  so  pathetically  and 


beautifully  done  that  I  never  found  any  peace 
until  I  was  inside  the  fold." 

As  a  young  man  studying  for  the  ministry, 
Dr.  Talmage  had  no  confidence  in  his  powers  ; 
and  his  lack  of  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
groundless,  for  a  friend  said  to  him  once : 
"De  Witt,  if  you  don't  change  your  style  of 
thought  and  expression  you  will  never  get  a 
call  to  any  church  in  Christendom  as  long  as 
you  live."  His  first  real  sermon  was  preached 
with  outward  success,  but  with  great  inward 
fear  and  trembling ;  for  his  manuscript  dropped 
beneath  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  and  he  was 
forced  to  crawl  around  on  his  hands  and  knees 
to  recapture  it. 

Dr.  Talmage's  method  of  dealing  with  re- 
calcitrant parishioners  is  illustrated  in  a  de- 
lightful story.  A  man  in  bad  repute  in  the 
community  called  one  morning  at  the  parson- 
age, entering  with  the  words,  "I  came  in  to  say 
that  I  don't  like  you."  "Well,"  retorted  the 
minister,  "that  is  a  strange  coincidence,  for 
I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you.  I  hear  that  you 
are  the  meanest  man  in  town  and  that  your 
neighbors  despise  you."  The  whole  conversa- 
tion was  unique  and  spirited  and  led  to  a  firm 
friendship. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  written  very  frankly  about 
his  reputation  as  "millionaire  clergyman."  As 
pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  tabernacle  his  salary 
was  $12,000;  he  sometimes  made  over  $20,000 
a  year  from  lectures ;  from  the  publication  of 
his  sermons  his  income  was  equal  to  his 
salary;  he  received  $5,000  a  year  as  editor  of  a 
popular  weekly  ;  then  there  were  book  royalties, 
magazine  articles  that  sometimes  paid  $150  or 
more,  and  often  single  marriage  fees  of  $250. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  interesting 
book,  written  by  his  wife,  are  full  of  little 
personal  things  that  anyone  who  has  admired 
the  great  Presbyterian  will  delight  in  reading. 

Margaret  C.  Anderson. 


Religion  and  Theology 

Romanism  :  A  Menace  to  the  Nation,  by 
Jeremiah  J.  Crowley.  This  author  came  into 
the  limelight  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
with  the  publication  of  "The  Parochial  School : 
A  Curse  to  the  Church,  a  Menace  to  the  Na- 
tion." In  consequence  of  the  storm  of  oppo- 
sition, and  even  persecution,  created  by  this 
attack  on  the  methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy<  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  defensive 
and  to  deliver  many  addresses  and  lectures 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  above  book  he  was  in  regular 
standing  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  knew  the  canon  law  of  his  church 
so  well  that  in  all  his  controversy  with  its 
clerical  leaders  and  his  exposure  of  many  evil 
sides  of  their  work  he  did  not  lay  himself  open 
to  official  prosecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
church.  His  position,  however,  became  so  un- 
comfortable, and  his  conviction  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation  grew  so  strong,  that  in 
1908  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  priest- 
hood, thus  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  say 
things  which  he  could  not  say  with  proprietj' 
as  a  priest  within  the  church.  The  present 
volume  embodies  very  much  of  what  Father 
Crowley  has  written  regarding  Romanism  since 
his  demission  of  its  priesthood,  and  incor- 
porates his  earlier  work  on  the  parochial  school. 
To  commend  the  vc^'me  indiscriminately  would 
scarcely  be  an  adequate  course.  If  the  revela- 
tions made  by  the  author  are  based  on  fact,  the 
book  certainly  offers  material  for  concern  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Protes- 
tantism. And  this  not  merely  in  a  religious 
way  but  because  of  the  political  principles  in- 
volved. [Jeremiah  J.  Crowley,  Cincinnati.  $2 
net. 

The  Dry  Dock  of  a  Thousand  Wrecks,  by 
Philip  I.  Roberts.  Professor  William  James 
insisted  in  his  "Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence" that  the  facts  of  conversion  and  the  ex- 
periences of  newly  born  souls  are  not  to  be 
sneered  at  or  explained  away,  but  to  be  studied 
with  all  respect.  They  prove  the  existence 
of  a  power  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
disputed.  Several  books  have  appeared  in 
the  decade  which  tell  the  stories  of  striking 


conversions,  illustrating  the  presence  of  that 
power.  Harold  Begbie's  two  volumes,  "Twice- 
Born  Men"  and  "Souls  in  Action,"  are  already 
in  many  libraries,  and  beside  them  ought  to 
stand  this  new  book  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The 
scenes  of  its  incidents  are  the  Water  Street 
mission  in  New  York  City  and  the  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley  mission ;  and  it  supplements,  without 
duplicating,  other  volumes  about  that  work. 
Mr.  Roberts  writes  with  the  directness  of  per- 
sonal knowledge,  though  he  allows  many  of  the 
characters  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  re- 
sult must  reenforce  the  faith  of  any  man  who 
knows  the  power  of  Christ,  and  dissipate  the 
doubts  of  men  who  do  not  know  that  power. 
The  experiences  are  those  of  living  men,  some 
of  whom  are  well  known  ;  one  of  the  "wrecks" 
whose  story  is  here  given  said  recently  that  he 
had  to  tell  his  story  sometimes  to  make  him 
stand  strong.  This  volume  will  help  many 
other  men  to  stand  strong.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Social  Work  of  Christian  Missions, 
by  Alva  W.  Taylor.  This  work  is  designed  to 
supply  a  need  created  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Dennis's  "Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog- 
ress." The  amount  of  material  brought  to- 
gether by  Dr.  Dennis  at  the  expenditure  of  in- 
calculable labor  and  patience  has  generated 
among  Christians  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  in  this  field  much  they  ought  to  know.  And 
yet  the  bulk  of  Dr.  Dennis's  work  and  the  task 
of  mastering  it  are  too  great  for  the  ordinary 
Christian.  Mr.  Taylor  has  condensed  and 
popularized  Dr.  Dennis's  material  and  has  at 
the  same  time  added  some  original  work  of 
his  own.  The  volume  presents  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  humanitarian  phases  of  Chris- 
tian missions.  [Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  Cincinnati. 

Spiritual  Culture  and  Social  Service,  by 
Charles  S.  Macfarland.  For  more  than  a  year 
Dr.  Macfarland  has  been  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  He  came  to  his  office  after  some 
business  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experience  and  after 
two  New  England  pastorates.  The  work  in 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded his  present  position  was  in  a  notable 


industrial  center,  and  it  was  his  efficiency  there 
which  led  the  council  to  make  him  its  social 
service  secretary.  As  the  author  has  pointed 
out  in  his  introductory  chapter  and  as  appears 
to  the  reader  many  times,  the  book  is  not  to  be 
read  as  a  well  rounded  statement  of  his  Christian 
faith.  Otherwise  some  teachings  would  be  open 
to  adverse  judgment  as  one-sided.  The  de- 
clared influence  of  Martineau  and  the  evident 
influence  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  may  ex- 
plain some  matters  of  accent  which  will  not 
please  all  readers.  We  have  the  usual  criticism 
of  the  creeds,  that  they  are  too  speculative,  not 
magnifying  the  humanity  of  Christ  (p.  23),  and 
Dr.  Gordon's  familiar  plea  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  is  through  the  human. 
Dr.  Macfarland  is  "more  than  doubtful"  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  minister's  shutting  himself  away 
from  the  people  at  any  time.  Instead,  "he  must 
simply  be  willing  to  give  himself  to  anybody 
and  everything  at  any  time  of  day  or  night" 
(p.  51).  Which  reminds  of  the  saying  of  a 
layman,  that  the  minister  whom  anybody  can 
see  whenever  he  pleases  during  the  week  is 
one  whom  nobody  wants  to  see  on  Sunday. 
Our  author's  accent  here  is  on  social  serv- 
ice ;  he  forgets  spiritual  culture.  There  are 
two  special  chapters,  however,  in  which  this 
overbalance  of  accent  on  social  service  ap- 
pears very  little — those  on  "The  Life  More 
than  Meat"  and  "The  Upward  Look  and  the 
Downward  Reach."  They  are  well  worth  Dr. 
Macfarland's  while,  well  worth  the  while  of 
any  reader,  as  indeed  is  the  book  as  a  whole. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

The  Method  of  the  Master,  by  George  C. 
Peck.  In  his  recent  volume,  "Revelation  and 
Inspiration,"  Dr.  James  Orr  speaks  of  the  criti- 
cism which  Strauss  and  J.  S.  Mill  and  Mazzini 
passed  upon  Christ,  that  he  was  not  more  con- 
cerned with  education  and  art  and  politics  and 
economics.  He  answers  it  by  saying  that 
Christ  is  a  man  of  the  ages,  giving  the  world 
the  principles,  the  faith,  the  inspiration  neces- 
sary for  all  times,  furnishing  the  solution  of 
all  the  problems  that  come  up  in  all  the  periods 
of  history.  Dr.  George  C.  Peck,  well  known 
among  the  Methodists,  has  made  a  new  analysis 
of  Jesus'  dealing  with  twelve  familiar  and 
pressing  problems,  such  as  those  of  doubt,  sin, 
the  future,  and  others.  Dr.  Peck  is  so  much 
a  man  of  the  times  that  his  pages  are  filled 
with  references  to  current  literature  or  to  oc- 
currences fresh  in  memory ;  yet  he  has  caught 
the  age-long  spirit  of  Christ  in  rare  degree. 
The  book  abounds  in  apt  illustrations  which 
ministers.  Sabbath  school  teachers  and  many 
others  will  welcome.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1  net. 

The  State  of  the  Church,  by  Andrew  Mur- 
ray. A  new  book  by  Andrew  Murray  is  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  read 
his  devotional  works.  This  little  volume  he 
calls  "a  plea  for  more  prayer,"  and  "a  call 
to  repentance  and  prayer  and  a  new  consecra- 
tion." It  is  based  largely  on  the  reports  of  the 
Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference,  which 
declared  that  "the  church  as  a  whole  is  in- 
different to  the  call  to  the  work  for  which  she 
was  placed  in  the  world,  and  so  is  spiritually 
unfit  for  taking  part  in  it."  This  is  confirmed 
to  Dr.  Murray  by  accounts  of  the  very  slow 
growth  of  the  church  or  decreases  in  church 
membership,  of  which  he  says  that  "it  is  a 
token  of  God's  displeasure."  There  is  no  short 
and  easy  cure  for  this  condition.  It  is  not  to 
come  from  a  mass  movement.  The  cure  is  in 
the  individual  "yielding  himself  up"  and  learn- 
ing the  practice  of  intercession.  The  book 
should  help  many  ministers  and  laymen  back 
to  the  power  of  prayer.  [Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Pharisaism  :  Its  Aim  and  Method,  by  R. 
Travers  Hereford.  The  author  of  this  new 
volume  in  the  "Crown  Theological  Library" 
has  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  Talmud, 
and  the  type  of  Judaism  commonly  known  as 
rabbinical.  He  believes  that  the  Pharisees  of 
the  days  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  have 
been  very  much  misrepresented  in  Christian 
writings  and  that  the  foundation  for  this  mis- 
representation is  traceable  to  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus,  and  even  to  Jesus  himself.  He  takes 
the  view  that  Pharisaism  was  a  genuinely  spirit- 
ual development  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
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Testament  in  the  later,  independent  days  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  the  charges  of 
hypocrisy  and  moral  turpitude  cannot  be  sus- 
tained against  those  who  flocked  under  its 
banner.  While  there  is  perhaps  a  considerable 
temptation  to  look  upon  Pharisaism  in  the  un- 
favorable light  which  the  author  deprecates, 
historical  research  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
torestalled  Mr.  Hereford's  contention  ;  and  the 
readers  of  his  volume  will  find  that  for  the 
most  part  he  is  fighting  a  man  of  straw  set 
lip  by  himself.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

A  Parson's  Defense,  by  S.  C.  Carpenter, 
purports  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  high  church 
Episcopalian  theory  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church 
thoroughly  trained  in  theological  science  and 
adequately  equipped  with  historical  informa- 
tion. It  raises  the-  expectation  of  a  contro- 
versial treatment  of  the  subject  in  dispute  be- 
tween Anglicans  and  Nonconformists.  This 
expectation,  however,  is  not  realized,  for  the 
volume  turns  out  to  be  a  genial  and  enticing 
disquisition  on  the  dignity  and  value  of  the 
church  and  its  ordinances.  The  author  has  no 
hard  words  for  those  who  may  not  be  members 
of  his  branch  of  the  body  of  Christ  so  long 
as  they  are  loyal  to  Christ  and  his  will.  After 
all  it  is  not  a  special  theory  of  the  church  that 
this  "parson"  defends,  but  the  rights  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ.  Withal,  he  has  a 
pleasant  way  of  reducing  his  thought  into  the 
language  of  common  life  without  resorting  to 
slang  or  vulgar  terms.  He  often  appeals  to  the 
imagery  of  the  athletic  track,  the  ball  (cricket) 
field  and  the  golf  links.  All  of  this  naturally 
adds  to  the  charm  of  his  work.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Politics  and  Pageants 

Pageants  and  Pageantry,  by  Esther  Willard 
Bates ;  with  introduction  by  William  Orr.  This 
interesting  volume  represents  the  author's  ex- 
perience of  some  years  in  writing  and  produc- 
ing amateur  plays  and  pageants.  It  is  true, 
we  think,  that  as  a  means  of  instruction,  of 
inculcating  literary  appreciation  and  of  produc- 
ing the  historic  sense  dramatic  work  has  no 
equal ;  nothing  so  stimulates  a  child's  interest 
or  develops  his  memory  as  actual  participation 
in  a  historical  play  or  festival.  But  pageantry 
i.s  a  comparatively  recent  development,  and  it 
is  valuable  to  have  a  book  of  specific  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  Miss  Bates  offers  six 
comprehensive  chapters  on  the  staging,  costum- 
ing, organizing,  sources  and  writing  of  a 
pageant,  as  well  as  presenting  five  specimen 
pageants  comprising  scenes  from  Roman, 
mediaeval,  English  and  American  colonial  his- 
tory. The  photographs  are  distinctly  helpful, 
too.    [Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Conventions  :  Being  an 
I  Account  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  of  June,  1912,  with  an  outline  of 
the  Progressive  national  convention  of  August 
in  the  same  year,  by  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  attend 
the  conventions  may  now  read  an  inside  account 
of  them  by  a  man  who  was  more  or  less  "on 
the  job"  at  all  three.  At  the  time  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  the  role  of  special  correspondent  to  a  group 
of  big  dailies,  sent  in  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting contributions  that  appeared ;  and  these 
letters,  together  with  important  speeches,  party 
platforms  and  a  selection  of  contemporary  car- 
toons, compose  the  present  volume.  [Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.    $i  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Minister  and  the  Boy  :  A  Handbook  for 
Church  Men  Engaged  in  Boys'  Work,  by  Allan 
Hoben.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
$1  net. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare :  New  volumes : 
Richard  II.  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    Each  35  cents  net. 

Heimatlos :  Two  Stories  for  Children  and 
for  Those  Who  Love  Children,  by  Johanna 
Spyri.    Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

Character  Building  in  School,  by  Jane  Brown- 
lee.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1 
net. 

The  Adventures  of  Grille,  by  Ernest  Candeze. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.    45  cents  net. 
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Cleaning  Up  Atlanta 

Atlanta  is  just  now  in  the  limelight.  A 
reformation,  or  revolution,  is  taking  place  that 
will  be  watched  with  interest  in  every  city.  It 
is  not  a  race  riot  this  time,  but  it  is  a  fight 
for  the  race,  regardless  of  color.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  law  in  regard  to  dis- 
orderly houses,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced, 
as  it  has  not  in  other  cities.  Some  months  ago 
the  Men  and  Religion  organization  took  this 
matter  up  and  in  the  daily  papers  a  headed  ar- 
ticle has  been  published  nearly  every  week  call- 
ing attention  to  the  social  evil  which  has  awak- 
ened and  aroused  the  city.  These  houses  were 
formerly  located  in  a  segregated  district  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  high 
schools,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  when  an 
aroused  public  sentiment,  instigated  by  min- 
isters and  Christian  people,  caused  their  re- 
moval to  a  more  remote  section.  It  has  been 
found  that  some  of  these  houses  pay  $600  a 
month  rent,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  district 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  chief  of  police,  J.  L.  Beavers,  has  issued 
an  order  that  they  all  must  be  closed  and  that 
those  who  do  not  will  be  prosecuted.  Mr. 
Beavers  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  son  of  an  elder,  and  his  action  was 
commended  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Atlanta 
Presbytery,  of  which  his  father  was  a  member. 
He  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  clergy 
of  the  city,  and  many  of  them  will  make  his 
order  the  theme  of  sermons.  Atlanta  now 
boasts  of  being  the  largest  city  that  enforces 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  this  movement  it  will  be  the  largest 
city  enforcing  the  law  against  the  social  evil. 
Unfortunate  women  are  not  to  be  cast  out  into 
the  street,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
them  homes  and  employment.  Some  $10,000 
have  been  pledged  for  that  purpose.  Other 
cities  are  sending  protests  against  having  these 
women  dumped  on  them.  If  Atlanta  can  sup- 
press this  evil  other  cities,  if  they  will,  can  do 
the  same.  George  A.  Beattie. 


Is  Conversion  a  Reality? 

"Is  old-fashioned  conversion  a  myth  or  a 
reality?"  Some  think  the  Christian  experience 
which  we  call  conversion  is  illusory  and  un- 
real, but  Christ  teaches  its  reality,  and  so  great 
a  psychologist  as  Professor  James  supports 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  What  is  conversion  ? 
It  is  a  turning  point.  It  is  a  turning  from  a 
worldly.  Christless  spirit;  it  is  turning  from 
the  broad  way  of  questionable  conduct.  The 
unconverted  man,  according  to  Christ,  is  wrong 
within.  The  man  with  a  mercenary  spirit,  un- 
checked and  unbridled,  is  an  unconverted  man  ; 
the  ambitious  man  who  is  ever  projecting  self 
is  an  unconverted  man  ;  the  recreant  man  who 
gives  himself  to  the  untamed  forces  of  ap- 
petite, like  the  brilliant  Poe,  is  an  unconverted 
man ;  the  professing  Christian,  who  stoops  to 
the  selfish,  crass  and  contemptible,  is  really  an 
unconverted  man  ;  and  the  storm  center  of  the 
unconverted  state  is  the  spirit  of  unbelief, 
which  dethrones  God,  enthrones  self  and 
scrambles  for  the  idols  of  the  world.  Conver- 
sion is  not  only  a  turning  from  sin,  selfishness, 
unbelief  and  the  petty  in  life — it  is  a  turning 
to  Christ  and  a  new  moral  life  and  a  new  moral 
walk.  When  Zacchseus  was  converted  he  re- 
stored fourfold  to  his  creditors.  That  was  con- 
version certified  by  deeds.  When  the  woman 
who  was  a  great  sinner  was  healed,  Christ 
told  her  "to  go  and  sin  no  more,"  for  Chris- 
tianity has  failed  with  us  unless  it  makes  men 
and  women  who  aim  at  being  consistently 
charitable,  honest,  virtuous,  upright,  square. 
If  conversion  makes  no  difference  in  a  life, 
you  may  be  sure  it  has  not  been  converted — 
for  conversion  is  such  faith,  such  force,  such  a 
revolution,  such  a  spirit  within  us  as  to  develop 
Christlike  soul  and  the  charm  of  Christian 
personality. 

But  is  old-fashioned  conversion  considered 
a  myth  or  a  reality  today  ?  There  are  two 
reasons  why  the  reality  of  conversion  is  ques- 
tioned. One  is  the  ungrounded  intellectual 
objection  that  writes  doubt  over  all  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  but  the  other  is  the  practical 
and  moral  objection  to  conversion  as  real  from 
the  inconsistent  lives  of  many  who  profess 
the  experience  of  conversion.    Christianity  is 


judged  by  its  products  the  same  as  a  steel  mill, 
and  if  the  product  is  a  counterfeit  or  a  sham, 
men  will  doubt  the  reality  of  the  professed 
conversion.  When  a  Christian  business  man 
winks  at  the  law  of  righteousness  in  business 
and  takes  advantage  of  a  patron  or  a  competitor, 
when  a  Christian  professional  man  breaks  the 
plainest  laws  and  commands  of  ethics,  when 
Christian  statesmen  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
pelf  rather  than  principle,  when  Christian 
prophets  blemish  their  acts  by  black  and  blis- 
tering selfishness,  many  men  whom  we,  in  our 
narrow  conventionalism,  call  "outsiders"  will 
continue  to  doubt  whether  there  is  such  an  ex- 
perience as  conversion.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
disciples  by  their  deeds  are  multiplying  and  con- 
firming skeptics. 

Conversion  is  a  reality.  We  should  not  judge 
a  religious  faith  by  its  failures  but  by  its 
achievements  ;  we  should  judge  it  by  its  fruit, 
by  its  John  instead  of  by  its  Ananias.  Real 
and  vital  conversions  abound  not  only  in  New 
Testament  times  but  now.  There  is  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  is  serving  the  victims  of  cancer  in  slummy 
East  side.  New  York — a  true  convert.  There 
is  General  Booth,  who  by  his  life  and  preaching 
brought  two  continents  a  little  nearer  God. 
There  is  Muller,  the  angel  of  the  orphans  on 
the  continent,  and  scores  of  people  whom  we 
know.  I  believe  in  the  converting  grace  of 
God,  I  believe  in  the  act  of  faith  that  produces 
the  moral  miracle  of  a  changed  life.  I  believe 
there  are  many  into  whose  lives  we  may  look 
and  say,  "I  see  God  in  you."  Old-fashioned 
conversion  is  such  a  reality  still  that  it  im- 
presses one  in  the  moral  universe  as  the  mighty 
Olympics  do  in  the  physical  universe. 

F.  M.  S. 


Wants  the  Ulster  Spirit  Here 

The  Continent  noticed  recently  the  decision 
of  President  Taft  in  the  matter  of  "religious 
garb" — including,  we  take  it,  rosaries  and  cruci- 
fixes— in  the  public  schools  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  decision,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  granted  to  the  church  of  the  Vatican 
practically  all  that  it  asked.  The  right  to  wear 
such  insignia  of  Roman  faith  was  upheld,  since, 
as  was  asserted,  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  the  state  to  forbid. 
But  when  we  lay  this  side  by  side  with  a 
previous  decision  of  the  same  authorities  that 
Protestant  teachers  in  the  Philippines  cannot 
be  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Protestant 
churches  on  Sunday  because  they  are  public 
school  teachers  the  rest  of  the  week,  it  seems 
tC'  make  a  great  difference  whose  ox  is  gored. 

The  Protestant  who  happens  to  be  a  public 
school  teacher  among  the  Filipinos — and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  Protestants — must  be  careful 
on  Sunday  not  to  open  his  or  her  house  for 
Protestant  worship,  but  the  Catholic  teacher 
among  the  Indians  may  parade  evidence  of  his 
or  her  religious  preference  in  the  public  school 
itself.  And  yet  some  people  wonder  why  the 
men  of  Ulster  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are 
determined  not  to  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  population  in  the  south  of  that  island. 
If  the  23,000,000  Protestants  of  America  catch 
something  of  the  Ulster  spirit,  such  con- 
tradictory and  irrational  decisions  as  these 
will  be  to  blame  for  it.  H.  D.  J. 


Indians  Discuss  Their  Religious  Life 

In  place  of  the  weird  incantations  of  their 
ancestors  a  thousand  Dakota  Indians  and  their 
families  gathered  with  prayer  Sept.  4  to  8  at 
LaPlant  on  the  Cheyenne  reservation  of  South 
Dakota  and  conducted  in  their  own  language 
a  conference  on  the  religious  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  people.  It  was  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  at  work  among  the  Dakotas  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  during  the  forty  years  of 
this  joint  work. 

The  encampment  was  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
the  big  conference  tent  was  crowded.  About 
900  persons  took  part  in  the  communion  serv- 
ice. Beef  cattle  contributed  by  the  inviting 
church  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  dis- 
tributed, and  other  supplies  were  furnished  in 
the  same  way.  Expenses  were  met  by  an  as- 
sessment of  10  cents  a  member.  Rev.  F.  A. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  district  missionary  for 
twenty  years,  presided.  The  veteran  Doctors 
Riggs  and  Williamson  were  also  present  at  this 
gathering  on  the  plains. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  In- 
dians in  their  own  language  were  :    "Who  will 
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save  the  Dakota  people  ?"  "Where  are  our 
school  children  on  the  Sabbath  ?"  "Can  churches 
do  their  work  unless  members  read  their  Bibles 
and  pray  in  their  families?"  Temperance  and 
the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  also  discussed. 
Reports  showed  $s,ooo  raised  for  home  mis- 
sions in  addition  to  that  for  local  work.  Of 
this  90  per  cent  was  raised  by  women. 


What  S  ime  of  the  Men  Are  Doing 

— Men  of  Bethany  congregation,  Chester, 
Pa.,  expect  to  dig  the  basement  for  their  new 
church. 

— A  series  of  lectures  is  being  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  men's  club  of  First  church 
of  Fargo,  N.  D. 

— The  brotherhood  of  West  church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  will  join  with  other  near-by  churches  in 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  what  is 
known  as  "hell's  half-acre." 

— The  brotherhood  of  First  church,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  recently  held  a  debate,  "Resolved,  That 
political  parties  should  be  abolished  by  law  in 
county  and  state  governments." 

—Resolutions  sent  to  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Champaifrn,  111.,  by  the  men's  Bible 
class  of  First  church  remonstrate  against  the 
petition  to  open  theaters  on  Sunday. 

— The  men's  Bible  class  of  Broadway  church. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  has  chosen  R.  C.  Smedley, 
secretary  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  its  leader, 
thus  linking  up  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
organization. 

— Social  service  work  is  being  emphasized 
by  the  pioneer  young  men's  Bible„.class  of  First 
church  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  It  is  expected  that 
the  members  will  take  a  large  interest  in  the 
"big  brother"  movement. 

— Pastors  and  laymen  of  most  of  the  churches 
of  Oneida  held  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Pres- 
byterian chuch  to  discuss  the  need  of  a  per- 
manent organization  of  Christian  laymen  to 
watch  the  moral  conditions  of  the  city. 

— The  New  York  Civic  League  during  the 
last  legislature  at  Albany  sent  out  30,000  let- 
ters warning  the  Christian  people  of  the  great 
danger  there  was  that  the  Sunday  baseball  and 
racetrack  gambling  bill  would  pass  unless  the 
people  sent  in  a  great  protest  to  their  legis- 
lators at  the  state  capitol.  The  league  now 
has  the  names  of  nearly  100,000  Christian  men 
in  its  office  whom  they  will  inform  by  cir- 
cular letter  whenever  there  is  danger  of  a 
"bad"  bill  passing  this  winter. 


To  Arouse  City's  Church  Voters 

With  the  slogan  "Make  Detroit  life  worth 
living"  an  organization  which  hopes  to  in- 
clude every  voter  of  the  churches  of  Detroit 
has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Civic 
Uplift  League.  The  object  of  the  league  is 
to  promote  upright  efficiency  in  civic  affairs. 
It  will  not  attempt  to  elect  or  defeat  specific 
candidates,  but  will  trust  to  arousing  the  church 
members  to  vote,  and  vote  intelligently. 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  an  address  to 
the  brotherhood  of  Westminster  church  by 
former  Postmaster  F.  B.  Dickerson.  Henry 
M.  Leland  is  president  and  P.  W.  Marsh  is 
secretary.  Six  denominations  are  already  en- 
listed. The  survey  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  revealing  15,000  church 
voters  showed  the  possibilities  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. 


Inciting  Zeal  in  Troy  Presbytery 

Rev.  J.  Milton  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  evangelism  and  church  federation 
of  Troy  Presbytery,  has  had  printed  an  in- 
teresting report  of  his  committee  to  presbytery. 
It  shows  over  8,000  church  members  who  last 
year  gave  $148,000  for  religious  maintenance 
and  benevolence.  During  the  same  year  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  only  one  member  in  the 
thirty-nine  churches  in  that  vicinity.  A  vigor- 
ous appeal  for  more  definite  work  is  made  by 
the  committee,  and  the  report  is  to  be  presented 
tc  each  congregation. 


Give  Much  for  Oglethorpe 

The  raising  of  money  for  the  new  Oglethrope 
University  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  progressing  in 
unexpectedly  rapid  fashion.  This  is  the  uni- 
versity the  corner  stone  of  which  is  to  be  laid 
by  the  moderators  of  the   four  General  As- 


semblies to  meet  in  Atlanta  next  year.  In  First 
church  of  Dalton,  the  town  where  Mark  A. 
Matthews  began  his  career,  the  congregation 
recently  raised  $i,ooo  for  the  school.  This 
they  did  in  face  of  the  plans  for  a  new- 
church  edifice  which  will  tax  the  congregation. 

George  W,  Watts  of  Durham,  N.  C,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  scope  of  the  institution  will  be  extended 
over  sixteen  southern  states.  Fifty-five  acres 
as  a  site  for  the  university  on  Silver  Lake 
has  been  donated  and  more  than  $100,000 
in  gifts  has  been  announced. 


New  Fund  for  Blackburn  College 

President  W.  M.  Hudson  of  Blackburn  Col- 


lege, Carlinville,  III., 


Pres. 


lege  in 
stantial 


assumed  his  new  duties 
before  the  opening  of 
the  year.  The  college 
has  lately  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Ann 
Brebner  fund  of  $23,- 
000,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  education  of  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  pre- 
pare for  the  gospel  min- 
istry. The  college  has 
an  endowment  of  $130,- 
000,  main  building,  dor- 
mitory, science  hall  and 
observatory.  Dr.  Hud- 
son is  a  scholar  and  a 
traveler,  and  this  pio- 
neer Presbyterian  col- 
expected   to  make  sub- 


,  M,  Hudson 

the  state  is 
progress  under  his  guidance. 


To  Help  Young  Men  at  School 

The  Illinois  state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  making  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  young  men  going 
to  college  for  the  first  year,  especially  in  and 
about  the  large  cities.  The  local  leaders  are 
asking  through  the  clearing  agency  of  their 
work,  the  state  executive  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Illinois,  that  friends  and  Chris- 
tian leaders  do  this  simple  thing :  Write  a 
brief  letter  to  the  above  committee,  809  Asso- 
ciation building,  Chicago,  or  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  association  in  the  universities,  with  the 
name  of  any  young  man  planning  to  leave  for 
any  institution.  This  committee  will  send 
information  regarding  those  who  will  locate 
in  other  states  to  the  proper  persons,  and  will 
promise  that  every  efifort  will  be  made  through 
its  various  secretaries,  and  students  in  official 
relation,  to  aid  personally  every  man  who  can 
be  reached.  The  traveling  secretary  of  the 
committee,  in  his  constant  visits  to  the  col- 
leges, will  highly  regard  the  privilege  of  render- 
ing such  service. 


Congregational  Brotherhood  to  Meet 

The  Congregational  Brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  Oct.  11  to  13.  The  program  will 
have  for  a  central  theme  "Social  Service  and 
Personal  Evangelism."  The  brotherhood  is  the 
agency  of  the  Congregational  churches  for 
promoting  and  leading  in  labor  and  social  serv- 
ice work. 

Among  the  leading  speakers  will  be  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  Henry  Churchill  King,  Hubert 
C.  Herring,  Dean  Bosworth,  Graham  Taylor, 
Raymond  Robins  and  Owen  Lovejoy.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Atkinson  is  secretary. 

Sunday  night,  Oct.  13,  the  report  on  the 
"Standards  of  Life  and  Labor"  given  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  in 
Cleveland  will  be  discussed  in  its  relation  to 
spiritual  development. 


T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
as  I  Knew  Him 

By  HIMSELF 

Condndiog  Chapter  by  Mrs.  DeWitt  Talmsige 

A  NEW  BOOK  in  which  we 
meit  again  the  very  charac- 
teribtic  personalty  of  a  wond  r- 
ful  man  —  sin  ere.  candid,  star- 
tiingly  outspoken,  full  of  vitality. 

Cloth,  $^.00  net;  postpaid,  $j.i6 
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BLYMYER  BELLS 

ARE  NOW  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
Great  improv  merits  hrve  been  made  since  the  days  of 
the  old  M  ssion  bells,  although  some  founders  persist  in 
staining  old  ideas  and  customs. 

The  special    composition    and  design  we  employ  pro- 
duce bells  superior  in  all  respects  and  enable  us  to  sell 
at  prices  which  will  save  your  church  a  lot  of  money. 
YJRITE  NOW  for  c  hhgue  and  p  ic:s.     TERMS  are  liberal  and  fully  protect  )cu> 
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Railway  Men  Urged  to  Study  Bible 

Employees  and  Employers  Mingle  in  a  Great  Convention  in 
Chicago — Plan  to  Look  After  Boys  in  Railway  Districts 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  to  the 
man  himself  and  his  better  service  to  the  rail- 
way the  study  of  the  Bible  was  strongly  urged 
by  speakers  at  the  international  conference  of 
the  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago  last  week. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  four  days'  session  was 
at  the  central  branch  of  the  association  Sun- 
day night.  Meetings  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  delegates  heard  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  in 
Central  church,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Dean  Sumner  spoke,  were  largely  attended. 

Extension  of  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the 
association  to  the  boys  of  railway  centers  was 
also  urged  by  various  speakers.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  present  equipment  and  its  arrange- 
ment takes  little  cognizance  of  the  boys  who 
hang  around  division  and  terminal  points  in 
large  numbers.  Work  for  boys  will  be  one  of 
the  lines  of  extension  if  the  leaders  can  find 
a  way. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  done  much  to 
show  her  practical  interest  in  this  phase  of 
railway  work,  was  cheered  on  her  appearance 
at  Orchestra  hall  during  one  of  the  sesions 
of  the  conference.  She  spoke  briefly  and  en- 
tertained delegates  of  the  Gould  lines  and  their 
wives  at  luncheon. 

The  dinner  on  the  first  evening  was  attended 
by  over  i,ooo  men,  including  a  number  of  rail- 
way presidents  who  joined  with  conductors, 
shopmen  and  other  employees  in  discussing 
the  work  of  the  association.  The  interest  in 
this  work  by  many  of  the  presidents  of  large 
lines  is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  progress.  Among  the  railway 
executives  who  spoke  at  this  dinner  were  H.  U. 
Mudgre,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  lines ; 
G.  W.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio ;  B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  John  Carstensen,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation. Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  committee,  praised  the 
work  of  the  railroad  branch. 

The  attitude  of  the  men  during  all  sessions 
of  the  convention  was  one  of  intense  interest 
in  their  work  and  in  the  association.  In  no 
other  line  of  activity  are  the  employees  and 
officials  brought  together  in  a  distinctly  reli- 
gious convention  such  as  has  just  been  at- 
tended by  the  paid  secretaries  and  railway  em- 
ployees of  all  departments.    The  men  of  the 


IT'S  THE  FOOD 
The  True  Way  to  Correct  NerTOus 
Trouble. 


Nervous  troubles  are  more  often  caused 
by  improper  food  and  indigestion  than  most 
people  imagine.  Even  doctors  sometimes  over- 
look this  fact.    A  man  says: 

"Until  two  years  ago  waffles  and  butter,  with 
meat  and  gravy,  were  the  main  features  of 
my  breakfast.  Finally  dyspepsia  came  on  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  bad  condition,  worse  in  the 
morning  than  any  other  time.  I  would  have 
a  full,  sick  feeling  in  my  stomach,  with  pains 
in  my  heart,  sides  and  head. 

"At  times  I  would  have  no  appetite  for  days, 
then  I  would  feel  ravenous,  never  satisfied 
when  I  did  eat  and  so  nervous  I  felt  like 
shrieking  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I  lost  flesh 
badly  and  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn, 
until  one  day  I  bought  a  box  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
to  see  if  I  could  eat  that.  I  tried  it  without 
telling  the  doctor,  and  liked  it  fine ;  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  something  to  eat  that  was 
satisfying  and  still  I  didn't  have  that  heaviness 
that  I  had  felt  after  eating  any  other  food. 

"I  hadn't  drunk  any  coffee  then  in  five  weeks. 
I  kept  on  with  the  Grape-Nuts  and  in  a  month 
and  a  half  I  had  gained  fifteen  pounds,  could 
eat  almost  anything  I  wanted,  didn't  feel 
badly  after  eating  and  my  nervousness  was  all 
gone.    It's  a  pleasure  to  be  well  again." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
aine,  true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


different  roads  and  systems  assembled  for  meet- 
ings by  themselves,  and  at  the  dinner  some  of 
them  gave  "yells"  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  college  gathering.  In  the  meetings 
where  men  from  the  ranks  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  the  influence  of  the  as- 
sociation for  good  was  brought  to  the  front 
in  a  prominent  manner.  Reduction  of  acci- 
dents on  roads  where  men  are  interested  in  the 
association  was  the  claim  of  several. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  various 
programs  the  well  loved  chairman  of  the  rail- 
road department  of  the  international  commit- 
tee, Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  who  presided  at  the 
sessions,  was  prominent.  Others  were  Fred 
B.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  noted 
Toronto  editor ;  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  of 
McCormick  Seminary,  Dr.  James  E.  Freeman 
of  Minneapolis,  John  F.  Moore,  the  senior 
secretary  of  the  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other 
association  leaders  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Launching  the  China  Campaign 

Important  Conference  Makes  Plans  for  Rais- 
ing Big  Special  Emergency  Fund  Dr. 
Hayes  Chairman  of  Committee 

The  campaign  to  raise  $300,000  for  emer- 
gency expansion  of  Presbyterian  mission  work 
in  China,  so  as  to  meet  the  opportunities  of  the 
existing  revolutionary  crisis  there,  was  definitely 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  consultation  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  New  York  City  Thursday,  Oct.  3. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  John 
F.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  board's  sub- 
committee on  China ;  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  board,  several  China  missionaries  on 
furlough  and  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  synods  in  the  eastern  district  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Dr.  Patterson  announced  that  the  board  had 
determined  to  constitute  the  China  missionaries 
now  at  home  a  campaign  committee  to  direct 
these  plans  for  arousing  the  church  to  its  larger 
duty  in  the  old  and  yet  new  Oriental  republic. 
As  chairman  of  this  committee.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hayes,  the  veteran  professor  of  Shantung 
Christian  College,  was  named,  and  as  secretary 
the  vigorous  young  executive.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Bible  of  Hangchow.  Other  furloughed  mis- 
sionaries who  were  present  were  Rev.  J.  E. 
Williams  of  Nanking,  Rev.  James  B.  Cochran 
of  Hwaiyuen,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawley  of  Shuntefu, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Roys  of  Weihsien  and  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  A.  W.  March  of  Hangchow.  From 
these  and  colleagues  of  theirs  now  at  home  a 
team  of  speakers  is  to  be  organized  who  will 
go  from  city  to  city  informing  the  Presbyte- 
rian people  of  the  meaning  of  present  critical 
conditions  in  China  and  soliciting  the  desired 
increase  in  missionary  revenue  for  the  work 
there.  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  who  was  also 
present  at  this  conference,  has  volunteered  his 
aid  and  will  likewise  be  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sionary team. 

The  synods  in  the  eastern  district,  which  are 
under  direction  of  Field  Secretary  Mc- 
Conaughy,  were  represented  in  this  consulta- 
tion as  follows  :  New  York,  Rev.  Charles  Mac- 
kenzie, Johnstown ;  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Minot  C. 
Morgan  of  Summit ;  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  C.  A. 
R.  Janvier  of  Philadelphia;  Baltimore,  Rev. 
Paul  R.  Hickok  of  Washington  ;  West  Virginia, 
Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson  of  Sistersville ;  Ohio,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hudnut  of  Youngstown.  With  these 
synodical  leaders  was  lodged  the  responsibility 
for  laying  out  an  itinerary  for  the  speaking 
team  through  their  respective  territory,  and  also 
for  devising  plans  by  which  to  reach  those 
churches  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  visit.  At  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence arrangements  were  complete  for  the  team 
to  visit  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Syracuse, 
which  will  be  the  first  points  appealed  to  in  this 
undertaking.  The  plan  contemplates  having 
the  team  of  .speakers  spend  three  days  in  each 
city,  and  after  the  speakers  have  gone  on  other 
agents  will  make  a  personal  canvass  of  givers. 

When  Mr.  McConaughy's  district  has  been 
thus  traversed — which  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year — 
the  missionary  team  wiil  move  on  into  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  the  central  and  southern  districts 
under  the  oversight  of  Field  Secretaries  Bradt 
and  Patterson.  Cultivating  these  sections  will 
occupy  the  time  of  the  campaigners  until  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1913.  The 
campaign  will  be  completed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
a  year  from  this  autumn. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  take  subscriptions  for  this 
China  emergency  fund  on  plan  of  annual  in 
stallments  for  three  years.  If  the  money  is 
raised  as  planned,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
candidates  come  forward,  the  board  will  dis 
patch  to  China  within  the  next  three  years  a 
hundred  missionary  recruits — two-thirds  mar- 
ried men  and  their  wives  and  one-third  un- 
married women. 


In  and  About  St.  Louis 


Seven  Young  Men  from  Marktaam  Church  Who 
Will  Enter  Ministry  Are  Honored  —  To  Ob- 
serve Home  Mission  Week. 

Seven  young  men  of  Markham  church  (in- 
stitutional) have  expressed  their  determination 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  Five  are  now  in 
Westminster  College  and  Dubuque  Seminary. 
Recently  a  recognition  and  farewell  service 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  candidates. 

Tyler  Place  church.  Dr.  John  L.  Roemer  min- 
ister, has  for  a  number  of  years  observed  Rally 
Day  as  a  day  of  charity  for  the  babies  and  sick 
of  Bethesda  home.  Business  firms  sent  gifts 
of  provisions  to  the  Sunday  school  room,  and 
the  entire  school,  under  the  leadership  of 
Superintendent  George  R.  Sutherland,  engaged 
in  a  harvest  home  service. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  had  ten  days' 
campaign  for  1,000  new  members,  which  re- 
sulted in  success. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Jenney,  pastor  of  Grace  church, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  church  erection 
committee,  vice  Rev.  George  W.  King,  resigned. 

Rev.  Stephen  Taylor  DeKins  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  Richmond  Heights  church  Sept.  29 
and  preached  on  "Great  Men  of  the  Past  and 
Present  in  Our  Religious  and  National  Life." 

Carondelet  church  has  engaged  Dr.  S.  C. 
Palmer  to  supply  the  pulpit  until  the  church 
shall  call  a  pastor  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  H.  Gauss. 

Home  mission  week  will  be  observed  by  the 
churches  of  St.  Louis.  Rev.  S.  G.  Huey,  Dr. 
John  L.  Roemer  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Mauze  are  the 
Presbyterian  representatives  on  the  committee 
of  arrangements.  E.  W.  M. 

Charles  Mutshnick,  a  Jewish  student  in  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  St.  Louis  Presbytery  recently. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  church,  of 
which  Dr.  Harris  H.  Gregg  is  pastor.  There 
are  twenty-one  Jewish  members  in  this  church, 
several  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 


New  Associate  Secretary  for  the 
Brotherhood 

The  council  of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood 
of  America  announces  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  T.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  as  as- 
sociate general  secretary  with  Walter  Getty. 
Dr.  Henderson  comes  to  the  work  after  a  wide 
experience  in  the  pastorate  and  in  general 
work  among  men.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  special  brotherhood  work 
in  the  Northwest  under  the  direction  of  the 
Synods  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  with  headquarters  in 
Minneapolis,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  his 
efforts  men's  work  in  those  synods  is  probably 
on  a  wider  and  more  satisfactory  basis  than  in 
any  other  territory  of  similar  size. 

Dr.  Henderson  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  the  central  office  of  the  brotherhood  in  Chi- 
cago. He  will  continue  in  special  touch  with 
brotherhood  work  in  the  Northwest,  which  is 
now  brought  under  the  control  of  the  national 
council.  He  will  also  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Getty  in  planning  and  directing  the  general 
work  of  the  brotherhood  and  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  financial  department  of  the 
national  work  and  to  extending  the  circulation 
and  influence  of  the  brotherhood  magazine. 
Men  at  Work. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Henderson  means  much 
to  the  larger  interests  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
with  Mr.  Getty  in  greatly  improved  health  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  year  of  aggressive 
and  valuable  work.        C.  S.  Holt,  President. 


In  the  Pittsburg  District 

Evangelistic  Committee  Preparing  for  a  City- 
Wide  Campaign  — Central  and  Second 
Churches  of  McKeesport  to  Unite. 

The  Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee  has 
just  announced  its  program  for  the  week  be- 
ginning Oct.  14  in  preparation  for  a  city-wide 
evangelistic  campaign.  Beginning  Monday 
three  metings  will  be  held  each  day  except 
Wednesday.  The  forenoon  meeting  will  be  for 
ministers  only,  while  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
principal  speakers  will  be  Doctors  C.  L.  Good- 
ell  of  New  York,  John  Timothy  Stone  of 
Chicago  and  J.  A.  Francis  of  Boston.  A  pre- 
liminary address  will  be  delivered  by  a  local 
minister.  The  meetings  are  not  intended  to  be 
especially  evangelistic,  but  are  for  the  quicken- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  pas- 
tors and  other  Christian  workers. 

At  the  dedicatory  services  of  Brighton  Road 
chapel  Sept.  29  enough  money  was  raised  to 
materially  reduce  the  debt.  The  chapel  cost 
$29,500  and  the  entire  amount,  less  $3,100, 
was  raised  in  the  congregation  of  300  members 
during  the  past  year.  The  chapel  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Pittsburg  section.  Rev.  Robert 
H.  Allen  has  been  pastor  for  about  nine  years. 

Old  Home  and  Reopening  Day  was  observed 
by  South  Side  church.  Rev.  A.  B.  Weston  pas- 
tor, Sept.  29.  The  auditorium  was  crowded  at 
both  services.  The  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  George  Montgomery,  superintendent  of 
missions  in  Pittsburg  Presbytery. 

At  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  new  ad- 
dition to  the  old  Chartiers  church,  Washington 
Presbytery,  Sept.  29,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  I.  C.  Ketler,  president  of  Grove  City 
College.  This  historic  congregation  is  one  of 
the  oldest  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  224,  the  largest 
in  its  history.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Mur- 
ray G.  Reiter,  has  been  in  charge  since  1907. 

Christian  people  of  Pittsburg  were  much  in- 
terested in  Tag  Day,  obser\'ed  Oct.  5,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Grove 
City. 

The  Lawrenceville  church,  Rev.  N.  M.  Crowe 
pastor,  has  instituted  an  interesting  program  for 
the  first  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month. 
Outside  speakers  discuss  leading  questions  of 
the  day. 

Plans  have  been  about  completed  for  the 
union  of  Central  and  Second  churches  of  Mc- 
Keesport. Central  church  pulpit  has  been 
vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Kinley 
McMillan.  The  pastor  of  the  united  church 
will  be  Rev.  Robert  H.  Kirk,  the  pastor  of 
Second  church. 

The  Allegheny  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  convention  in  First 
church  Sept.  23-24. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hayes,  missionary  to  China,  and 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  special  China 
emergency  fund,  passed  through  Pittsburg 
Thursday,  Sept.  26,  and  held  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  a  campaign  in  Pittsburg  Presbytery.  Al- 
ready the  women  of  the  presbytery  are  at 
work  on  this  special  fund. 

The  men's  Bible  class  of  Knoxville  church, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  pastor,  held  a  unique  social 
and  entertainment  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  26. 
All  of  the  different  presidential  candidates 
were  impersonated  and  made  a  brief  campaign 
address. 

Dr.  J.  K.  McClurkin  recently  observed  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  over 
Shady  Side  United  Presbyterian  church.  The 
congregation  has  grown  from  twenty-seven  to 
goo  members.  The  little  frame  building  has 
been  replaced  by  one  of  the  finest  stone  struc- 
tures in  the  city.  Last  year  the  gifts  amounted 
to  $35,000,  about  $37  per  member,  and  the 
congregation  aside  from  its  extensive  mission 
work  at  home  supports  eleven  missionaries 
in  the  foreign  field. 
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Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Newspapers  Giving  Increased  Attention  to  Re- 
llgioas  Affairs -Reports  Show  Need  of  Im- 
provement In  Living  Conditions. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  through 
its  publicity  department,  is  credited  with  the 
remarkable  awakening  to  the  importance  of  re- 
ligious movements  and  events,  hereabouts,  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  dailies.  These  seem 
recently  to  be  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
prominence  given  in  news  columns  to  religious 
movements,  and  the  extent  to  which  notice  is 
taken  editorially  of  the  importance  of  church 
life  and  activity.  Where  formerly  a  paragraph 
or  two  was  given  to  a  religious  event,  and  that 
in  an  obscure  place,  a  column  or  more  is  now 
being  devoted  to  it,  accompanied  with  promi- 
nent headlines  and  portraits  of  leading  actors. 
Advertisements  of  church  services  are  being 
sought  with  avidity  and  more  attractive  and 
conspicuous  place  promised  them. 

At  the  first  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
council  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 
there  were  present,  in  addition  to  other  mem- 
bers, the  president  of  the  society,  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  of  Princeton ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Minton  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson,  honorary 
librarian ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Oxtoby  and  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Turner,  corresponding  secretary,  who  has 
just  returned  from  visiting  historical  societies 
in  Belfast,  Edinburgh,  London  and  Geneva. 
The  chairman  of  the  council,  William  H.  Scott, 
presided. 

Startling  Figures  of  City  Life 

Much  interest  in  the  matter  of  moral  and 
social  reform  was  recently  awakened  by  the  ad- 
dress before  the  ministerial  union  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Patterson,  executive  secretary  of  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Interchurch  Fed- 
eration, and  by  the  proposed  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  living  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  stated  that  there  are  nineteen  miles  of 
narrow  streets  in  a  short,  narrow  section  of 
the  city,  where  more  than  100,000  persons  are 
living  with  no  sewers  or  sewer  outlets.  In 
some  parts  of  this  city  there  are  greater  density 
and  more  filthy  conditions  than  in  Bombay  or 
Calcutta.  Some  250,000  persons  in  this  city 
are  said  to  be  living  in  a  condition  in  which 
the  Kansas  farmer  wouldn't  keep  his  hogs. 
More  children  are  engaged  in  labor  here  than 
in  the  whole  state  of  Illinois,  and  more  than  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  three  times  the 
population.  Work  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
things  will  be  taken  up.  An  educatonal  cam- 
paign will  first  be  undertaken  and  cooperation 
with  professional  social  workers  sought. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Turner  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society  and  his  address  has  been  changed 
from  Dover,  Del.,  to  the  Witherspoon  build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

W.  P.  White,  D.  D.,  financial  secretary  of 
Lincoln  University  and  Philadelphia  cor- 
respondent of  The  Continent,  has  removed  his 
office  to  923  Witherspoon  building. 

Bethany  temple.  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry  pastor, 
will  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  its  new  church  Oct.  13  to  20. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Sunday  School  Association  William  H. 
Scott,  elder  and  Sunday  school  superintendent 
of  Market  Square  church  of  Germantown,  was 
chosen  president  to  succeed  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tom- 
kins.  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  a  prominent  Epis- 
copal layman,  was  chosen  treasurer.  Among 
those  addressing  the  convention  was  J.  Albert 
Haddock,  superintendent  of  the  Central-North 
Broad  Street  Sunday  school.  It  was  stated 
that  of  the  233,600  children  in  the  city  by  the 
last  census,  67,000  were  outside  Sunday  schools 
of  any  kind. 

A  three  days'  meeting  for  prayer,  Bible  study 
and  conference  on  "The  Church  at  Soul  Win- 
ning" was  held  the  past  week  in  Second  U.  P. 
church. 

Death  of  T.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  for  nearly  a  full  half 
century  pastor  of  First  Church  of  the  Cove 
nanters,  died  at  his  home  here  Oct.  i.  He  was 
in  his  74th  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio 
graduate  of  Muskingum  College  and  Allegheny 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  body. 
For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  The  Christian 
Statesman  and  secretary  of  the  National  Re- 
form Association  and  was  recognized  as 
leader  in  important  movements  for  moral  and 


civic  reform.  A  son.  Rev.  A.  Waldo  Stevenson, 
is  foreign  missionary  secretary  of  the  Chris- 
tian association  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  and 
a  number  of  other  prominent  ministers  were 
reared  under  Dr.  Stevenson's  ministry. 

Knox  Presbyterian  mission  at  25th  street 
and  Indiana  avenue,  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  C. 
Cooper,  which  in  fifteen  months  has  attained 
a  membership  of  100,  recently  opened  a  port- 
able chapel  on  ground  purchased  by  it. 

W.  P.  White. 

News  of  Greater  Ne"w  York 


Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  Gains  —  Dr. 
Matthews  Preaches  Twice  Oct.  20-John  R. 
Mott  Starts  on  Mission  Tour. 

Not  only  are  there  more  students  than  ever 
this  year  in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School 
in  Lexington  avenue,  but  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  any  former  year  have  had  university  and 
college  training.  The  Italian  department  has 
found  it  impossible  to  accommodate  all  its  ap- 
plicants. Twenty-six  denominations,  twenty- 
eight  states  and  eighteen  countries  were  repre- 
sented by  its  students  last  year.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  W.  W.  White  Dean  W.  H. 
Marquess  is  in  charge. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  last  meeting  of  presbytery  for  the 
four  presbyters  who  had  died  since  the  last  ses- 
sion. They  are  Doctors  J.  Ford  Sutten,  Fred- 
erick E.  Shearer,  Henry  B.  Elliot  and  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson.  A  pathetic  incident  was 
that  Dr.  Foulkes  read  a  minute  for  Dr.  Sutten 
which  had  been  written  for  this  meeting  by 
Dr.  Shearer. 

Mrs.  Sage  Gives  a  Chapel 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  given  $1,500  to  the 
people  of  Noyack,  a  farming  settlement  west 
oi  Sag  Harbor,  to  build  a  chapel.  Mrs.  Sage 
made  the  donation  through  the  pastor  there. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Edds. 

Robert  C.  Pitzer,  Nicholas  Varkonye  and  Joie 
L.  Santiago,  students  for  the  ministry,  have 
been  taken  under  the  care  of  presbytery.  Seth 
C.  Craig  was  received  as  a  licentiate  from 
Chicago  Presbytery.  J.  Ernest  McCurry  of 
the  Reformed  Classis  of  Westchester  has  been 
received. 

A  bell  for  the  Italian  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  dedicated  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept. 
29.  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas  and  D.  I.  Pietro, 
editor  of  an  Italian  Presbyterian  paper  in 
Brooklyn,  spoke. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church  and  his  wife  and  daughters  arrived 
Oct.  5  and  Dr.  Jowett  preached  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  will  preach  in  Dr.  Wylie's  pulpit  at 
Scotch  church  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Oct.  20, 
and  in  Central  church,  Brooklyn,  the  same 
morning.  He  will  address  the  ministers'  meet- 
ing the  following  day. 

John  R.  Mott,  accompanied  by  G.  Sherwood 
Eddy  and  Charles  H.  Fahs,  started  Oct.  5  for 
an  extensive  visitation  of  missions  in  the  Far 
East. 

Rev.  John  W.  Reid,  assistant  pastor  of  North 
New  York  Congregational  church,  died  suddenly 
Sept.  26.    He  was  68  years  old. 

Has  Weekly  Spiritual  Clinic 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  of  West  End  church 
has  established  a  "spiritual  clinic"  for  Wednes- 
day evenings.  The  general  topic  is  "What  Peo- 
ple Are  Asking."  Some  of  the  questions  he 
will  answer  on  successive  Wednesday  evenings 
are:  "If  he  is  good  and  cares,  why  does  God 
let  us  suffer?"  "Why  does  God  conceal  what 
he  would  have  us  know?"  "How  is  one  to  de- 
cide when  duties  conflict?" 

Rev.  Alexander  Russell,  the  "sky  pilot"  of 
South  Dakota,  preached  in  Fourth  church  Sept. 
29.    He  began  his  new  life  under  Dr.  Work. 

Dr.  George  Alexander,  former  moderator  of 
presbytery,  is  at  home  again  and  preaching 
Sunday  mornings  and  evenings  in  University 
Place  church,  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

Eva  Booth  spoke  before  a  large  audience  at 
the  ministers'  meeting  last  Monday.  Next  Mon- 
day Dr.  William  I.  Chamberlain,  foreign  mis- 
sion secretary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  will 
speak  on  Indian  student  life. 

The  American  Tract  Society's  work  among 
the  foreign  population  of  Greater  New  York 
totals  in  figures  for  the  past  six  months  290 
meetings  held  by  the  society's  colporteurs,  4,595 


Pride 
and 
publicity 


It  is  a  natural  thing,  when  we 
make  something  good  or  do  some- 
thing creditable,  to  want  to  tell 
folks  about  it.  Even  a  hen  clucks 
and  cackles  when  she  lays  an  egg. 

It  is  pride  of  accomplishment 
which  prompts  a  manufacturer  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising his  product  to  his  world. 
The  very  fact  that  he  advertises 
proves  that  he  believes  he  has 
made  something  better  which  the 
world  wants. 

Unadvertised  goods  are  likely  to 
be  goods  without  pride  of  making 
back  of  them,  which  would  nat- 
urally argue  against  their  worth. 

Certainly  it  is  unwise  to  take 
chances  when  we  have  so  many 
advertised  brands  to  guide  us  in 
buying  best. 

Every  advertisement  in  this  paper 
is  proof  of  the  advertiser's  con- 
fidence in  the  worth  of  his  goods. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 
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— handsome,  inexpensive.  Be«  Yotur  Dealer. 
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WASHINGTON 


When  Viaitins  Waik- 
inston  stop  at  Cole'i 

No  llquora.  Qvilet,  refined,  homelike,  tl.60  per  day. 
Reference.  Eev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washln^on,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "0Ol.E'fi,"  SOI  O  St.,  N.  W. 


HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  ckurches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  designs  and 
estimates  before  bu.vlng.  Ask  for  Catalor  H. 
Honker  Studios,  658  Washlnrton  BodI.  C7hlc««o 
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family  visits  made  and  7,872  volumes  of  Chris- 
tian and  evangelistic  literature  distributed. 
The  work  continues  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Professor  William 
Adams  Brown  of  Union  Seminary  and  Rev. 
William  P.  Shriver  have  prepared  a  booklet 
for  distribution  which  will  be  a  resume  of  the 
home  mission  work  done  in  New  York  City 
by  the  church  extension  committee  and  the 
home  missions  committee  of  presbytery  and 
the  immigration  department  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  copastor  of  West- 
Park  church,  is  in  Europe  and  will  not  return 
until  Nov.  24. 

Religious  Life  in  Chicago 


Union  Bible  Class  at  Moody  Church  Begins 
Saturday  Meetings  —  Dr.  Matthews  Here 
Nov.  1  -  Bohemian  Sunday  School  Crowded. 

The  opening  session  of  the  union  Bible  class 
of  Moody  Institute  was  held  last  Saturday  at 
Moody  church.  Rev.  John  Gardner  of  Hull, 
England,  and  Rev.  B.  B.  Sutclifle  took  part 
in  the  program.  Classes  are  held  every  Satur- 
day at  5,  6:30,  7:15  and  8  p.  m.,  the  leaders 
being  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  Rev.  E.  A.  Marshall,  E.  O. 
Sanders  and  Dr.  William  Evans,  who  is  lec- 
turing on  "Through  the  Bible"  in  a  popular 
manner. 

Rearrangement  of  the  seats  in  Second  church, 
Evanston,  has  added  room  for  100  additional 
attendants.  Ten  adults  joined  the  church  at 
the  season's  opening  service  Sept.  29. 

The  church  of  Roseland,  South  State  and 
ii2th  streets,  held  its  first  anniversary  and 
harvest  home  service  Oct.  6. 

It  is  definitely  announced  that  Dr.  Mark  A. 
Matthews,  moderator  of  General  Assembly, 
will  speak  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
Nov.  I.  There  will  be  a  fellowship  dinner  of 
the  union  on  Dec.  5,  at  which  Dr.  David  H. 
Jones  of  Evanston  First  church,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Allison,  Jr.,  of  Hyde  Park  church  and 
Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  McCormick  Semi- 
nary will  speak.  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  is 
expected  during  Feburary  and  Ralph  Connor 
has  promised  to  address  the  union  in  April. 

Chicago  Presbytery  met  Monday  at  Wil- 
mington and  will  hold  an  adjourned  session 
next  Monday,  Oct.  14,  in  Assembly  hall,  Ohio 
building,  at  10  a.  m. 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  colored  men  of  Evan- 
ston is  said  to  be  assured.  The  negro  residents 
raised  $5,200  in  three  days,  an  average  of  $10 
for  every  Evanston  negro. 

Cownt  Lochwitzky,  Siberian  exile,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  for  the  men  of 
Belden  Avenue  church  Monday  night. 

Dr.  Smith's  Successful  Lectures 

The  lectures  by  Rev.  Professor  David  Smith 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  delivered  at  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary  during  the  first  week  of 
October  on  "The  Historic  Jesus,"  made  a  very 
unusual  impression  upon  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. The  lectures  commanded  increasing  at- 
tendance and  appreciation  as  they  proceeded. 
They  are  to  be  issued  in  book  form.  Dr.  Smith 
made  a  friend  of  everyone  who  met  or  heard 
him. 

Only  the  children  who  "come  first"  get  seats 
in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Bohemian  Set- 
tlement house  at  1827  South  Center  avenue, 
maintained  by  the  Woman's  Presbyterial  So- 
ciety and  the  Church  Extension  Board.  There 
is  an  enrollment  of  257,  with  185  pupils  and 
teachers  the  capacity  of  the  house.  A  Satur- 
day morning  sewing  class,  free  dispensary  and 
night  school  are  other  activities.  Three  lots 
have  been  given  for  a  new  building,  one  of 
which  will  be  used  for  a  playground.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  raise  $30,000  for  a  new 
structure. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Phelps  and  officers  of  Belden 
Avenue  church  are  encouraged  by  the  reduc- 
tion by  half  of  a  debt  of  $2,000  which  has 
been  on  the  church  property  for  several  years. 
V  First  church,  Evanston,  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  having  Sunday  school  before  church, 
with  the  latter  service  commencing  at  11 
o'clock  instead  of  10:30  a.  m.  The  audito- 
riums of  both  churches  in  this  suburb  have  been 
redecorated  this  summer  and  are  now  occupied, 
be  occupied. 

What  is  probably  the  most  interesting  mis- 
sion study  and  travel  class  organized  this  fall 
is  that  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  Sept. 
28  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 


Chicago.  The  fifteen  members  will  visit  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  Burma,  India,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine and  Turkey.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Herbert  L.  Willett  the  class  will  stay  long 
enough  in  each  country  to  learn  the  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  latter  part  of  February  the 
class  will  be  joined  by  another  from  the  uni- 
versity under  the  lead  of  Edward  A.  Henry, 
which  sails  from  New  York  Feb.  8. 


From  Various  Fields 


Colorad  o 

Fortieth  Anniversary  at  Boulder 

First  church  of  Boulder  on  Sept.  29  received 
twelve  members.  Four  university  students  were 
received  into  affiliated  membership.  Rally  Day 
services  were  held  in  the  Sunday  school,  with 
a  stereopticon  lecture  in  the  evening  by  W.  A. 
Schureman,  synodical  missionary.  Plans  are 
being  perfected  for  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  church  early  in  November.  The  Boulder 
church  was  organized  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son with  only  ten  charter  members.  The  or- 
ganization has  grown  until  the  membership  is 
now  about  1,000.  The  following  pastors  have 
served  the  church  :  John  E.  Anderson,  John  G. 
Reid,  J.  Q.  Adams,  D.  E.  Wells,  S.  E.  Persons, 
M.  B.  Lowry,  A.  H.  Tevis,  W.  R.  Notman, 
D.  D. ;  J.  M.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  F.  W.  Russell, 
D.  D.;  J.  G.  Klene,  D.  D. ;  Samuel  Charles 
Black,  D.  D.,  and  the  present  pastor,  Henry 
B.  Hummel,  D.  D.,  whose  pastorate  began  in 
1910.  Anyone  possessing  items  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  church  or  pictures  of  the  church 
or  former  pastors  is  invited  to  send  them  to 
Fred  White,  1334  Pearl  street.  Boulder. 


The  annual  Rocky  Mountain  Bible  confer- 
ence, which  opened  in  Denver  Sept.  22,  held 
the  attention  of  the  delegates  during  the  week. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  of  New  York  and  Rev. 
Ford  C.  Ottman  of  Boston  were  the  leaders. 

The  old  building  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church  at  Canon  City  has  been  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
upon  the  same  site.  This  church  was  the  first 
established  in  Canon  City  and  has  been  a 
landmark  since  1867. 

Minnesota 

News  of  the  Twin  Cities 

Vanderburg  Memorial  church.  Rev.  C.  C. 
Adams  pastor,  has  recently  sold  its  building  to 
the  Lutherans,  and  is  soon  to  locate  about  a  mile 
southeast.  The  present  site  is  near  the  new 
Riverside  chapel,  and  the  new  location  is  in  a 
much  more  desirable  and  needy  region,  having 
no  English-speaking  church.  Arrangements 
are  made  to  begin  work  in  this  district  with 
a  series  of  evangelistic  services  about  Oct.  15. 
The  pastor  will  be  assisted  by  Evangelist  W. 
A.  Johnson.  An  evangelistic  tabernacle  is  to 
be  erected,  which  will  be  temporary  quarters 
tor  the  congregation. 

The  Minneapolis  Ministers'  Club  renewed  its 
weekly  meetings  Sept  16.  Reverends  Messrs. 
McCrossan  and  Graham  gave  short  talks  upon 
their  vacation  experiences  in  Canada.  The 
meeting  Sept.  23  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wilson  upon  his  vacation  studies  among  the 
Mandan  Indians  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  Indian  customs 
and  has  been  employed  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  past  few  years  during  the 
summer. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Merriam  Park 
church,  St.  Paul,  was  laid  Sunday  afternoon, 
Sept.  22.  The  speakers,  besides  the  pastor. 
Rev.  George  E.  Davies,  represented  each  of 
the  twin  city  presbyteries,  typifying  the  pe- 
culiar and  advantageous  location  of  the  church 
midway  between  the  cities,  and  drawing  almost 
equally  from  both.  Dr.  M.  D.  Edwards  spoke 
for  St.  Paul  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Roberts  for  Minne- 
apolis. The  church  is  to  cost  about  $60,000, 
most  of  which  has  already  been  raised. 

A  church  was  organized  in  West  St.  Paul 
Sept.  27  to  be  known  as  Grand  View  Heights 
church,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Sunday 
school  maintained  there  for  a  few  years  past 
by  Rev.  D.  D.  Mitchell,  pastor  of  Goodrich 
Avenue  church.  The  Sunday  school  and  preach- 
ing services  have  been  held  in  one  of  the 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  church 


was  organized.  A  building  will  be  erected 
soon. 

Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin  has  recently  organized  a 
Sunday  school  in  southwest  St.  Paul,  which 
promises  soon  to  be  an  important  work  and 
grow  into  a  church,  as  there  is  no  Protestant 
mission  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Zion  church  (colored),  St.  Paul,  is  making 
progress  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  G. 
W.  Camp,  recently  called  from  Chicago  Pres- 
bytery. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Williams,  pastor  of  Rosedale 
church,  Minneapolis,  is  compelled  to  resign 
his  pastorate  owing  to  serious  trouble  with  his 
eyes.  Physicians  command  a  complete  rest 
for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  assurance  that 
restoration  will  be  complete.  J.  T.  H. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Oldenburg  of  East  chuch,  St.  Paul, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  single-handed  campaign 
against  the  saloons  of  the  city  which  violate 
the  law  by  remaining  open  Sundays.  He  was 
challenged  by  the  police  department  to  get 
warrants  and  he  has  done  so.  Interested 
saloonkeepers  have  sent  threatening  letters  to 
him,  warning  him  to  desist,  but  he  is  still  at 
work. 

Minneapolis  is  said  to  have  an  athletic  pastor 
in  W.  S.  Middlemas  of  Homewood  church. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  ministers'  baseball 
team,  scheduled  to  play  a  team  of  policemen. 
Stanley  B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  played  ball  at 
McCormick  Seminary,  and  James  Steenson  of 
the  Elim  church  are  other  members  of  the 
suggested  team.   

Rev.  Harold  G.  Gaunt,  who  has  been  pastor 
of  Wheaton  church  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Second  church  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  At  Wheaton  he  has  been 
active  in  civic  as  well  as  church  matters,  and 
his  people  released  him  with  regret. 

Rev.  J.  T.  M.  Knox  of  Warroad  has  been 
ordered  by  doctors  to  seek  a  different  climate 
and  preached  his  farewell  sermon  Sept.  29. 
Mr.  Knox  had  barely  started  work  at  War- 
road,  and  his  going  leaves  the  church  vacant 
again.  The  new  building  will  be  finished  this 
month. 

California 

Presbyterian  work  in  Humboldt  county  needs 
pastors.    Scotia  and  Shively  pulpits  are  vacant. 

Work  on  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Van 
Nuys  has  been  commenced.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  cost  $10,000. 

The  church  at  Fulton,  in  Benicia  Presbytery, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  recently  re- 
ceived seventeen  into  membership,  one  a  He- 
brew. 

An  event  of  significance  was  the  opening  of 
the  Italian  work  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational Boards  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
historic  Congregational  church  in  Green  Street, 
which  now  stands  on  the  very  verge  of  "Bar- 
bary  coast,"  San  Francisco,  surrounded  by  the 
Latin  quarter. 

The  church  at  Chico  in  Sacramento  Presby- 
tery is  in  its  forty-fifth  year  of  work  with  two 
of  its  charter  members  still  on  its  roll — -Mrs. 
Annie  K.  Bidwell  and  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Shannon. 
Beginning  with  a  membership  of  sixteen,  it  now 
numbers  544.  It  has  a  new  modern  house  of 
worship.  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter  has  been  the  pas- 
tor since  December,  19 11,  and  fifty-two  have 
joined  the  membership  under  his  labors. 

The  first  kindergarten  for  the  instruction  of 
native  children  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  will  be 
established  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Holt,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Holt  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  just  sailed  from  San  Francisco.  She 
will  work  under  the  board.  During  the  past 
year  Miss  Holt  has  been  instructor  in  the 
Indian  school  at  Sisseton,  S.  D.  She  will  use 
the  Montessori  system,  which  she  has  studied 
in  the  East.  The  plan  is  to  extend  this  work 
in  the  island.s. 

Oregon 

Dr.  A.  G.  Lane  has  gone  to  the  church  at 
LaGrande  from  Alton,  111. 

The  church  at  Pendleton  has  become  vacant 
through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Milnes.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  cities  in  east  Oregon. 

Rev.  Silas  C.  Perkins,  who  has  been  serving 
an  unorganized  field  along  the  John  Day  river 
in  central  Oregon,  has  been  constrained  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  family.    This  leaves 
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a  needy  field  with  no  worker.  Rev.  Ward 
W.  MacHenry,  Baker,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
someone  with  the  pioneer  spirit. 

Rev.  G.  A.  M.  Lilly  has  removed  from  Red- 
mond and  taken  charge  of  the  new  church 
in  Tygh  Valley.  He  is  followed  at  Redmond 
by  Rev.  F.  Harvey  from  Seattle.  The  Red- 
mond church  is  nearly  ready  for  dedication. 

The  church  at  Burns,  the  county  seat  of 
Harney  county,  in  the  center  of  east  Oregon, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Babbidge,  is 
planning  a  new  edifice.  The  work  in  that 
county  is  growing  so  that  a  second  missionary 
is  now  needed.  The  county  is  one-half  larger 
than  New  Jersey.  The  population  is  sparse, 
but  the  railroad  has  brought  a  new  impulse  to 
settlement. 

Grande  Ronde  Presbytery  has  suffered  the  loss 
by  death  recently  of  one  of  its  earnest  home 
missionaries.  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson,  who  came 
to  Oregon  from  Buffalo  Presbytery  and  has 
been  the  missionary  in  Pine  Valley,  sixty-five 
miles  off  the  railroad.  Mr.  Robinson  had  been 
a  faithful,  self-sacrificing  missionary,  and  by 
his  godly  life  and  service  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  community. 

The  church  at  Pilot  Rock  is  taking  a  forward 
step.  It  has  worshiped  and  held  its  Sabbath 
school  in  a  hall  upstairs.  The  church  has  done 
the  best  possible  with  the  accommodations  and 
has  carried  on  one  of  the  best  organized  schools 
in  the  state.  Each  class  has  had  its  own  class- 
room made  of  burlap  and  wire.  Now  it  will 
build.  The  pastor  as  a  wise  preliminary  has 
returned  from  the  East  with  a  wife. 

Nebraska 

At  Broken  Bow  the  church  has  had  the  serv- 
ices of  Rev.  A.  H.  Eraser  as  supply  for  a  year 
and  has  called -him  as  pastor.  He  was  installed 
Sept.  23.  L.  C.  McEwan,  D.  D.,  of  Kearney, 
Rev.  R.  L.  Purdy  of  Gibbon  and  Rev.  J.  P. 
Anderson  of  Central  City  took  part  in  the 
installation. 

Delegates  to  the  western  Bohemian  Presby- 
terian convention  at  Clarkson  last  month  num- 
bered 120.  They  included  representatives  of 
congregations  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  convention  in  1913  will  be  held 
at  Cobb,  Wis.  Dr.  Pokorney  of  Ely,  Iowa, 
was  elected  president. 

The  forty-first  anniversary  of  Marietta 
church  last  month  was  made  memorable  by  a 
reunion  and  a  dedication.  Three  former  min- 
isters were  present — Edwin  Aston  of  Waterloo, 
George  Scarr  of  Deshler  and  B.  J.  Brethower 
of  Fairmont — all  in  Nebraska.  Messages  were 
received  from  others.  Improvements  and  new 
furnishings  to  the  value  of  $2,000  make  this 
prosperous  country  church  modern.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  N.  P.  Olney. 

Idaho 

The  church  at  Marshfield  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  pioneer  home  mission  work. 
Marshfield  is  ten  miles  from  Burley  on  a 
railroad  that  is  being  built  to  connect  this 
region  with  Salt  Lake  City.  Two  years  ago  the 
minister  at  Burley  began  holding  services  in 
that  community,  driving  out  in  the  afternoon. 
Soon  a  church  was  organized,  a  Mormon  dance 
hall  being  used  for  the  services.  A  suitable 
house  of  worship  was  a  necessity.  The  town- 
site  had  not  been  surveyed  and  lots  could  not 
be  secured.  A  man  gave  the  church  permission 
to  build  on  his  land,  with  the  privilege  of 
removing  the  building  later.  It  borrowed 
money  and  erected  a  chapel  that  will  meet 
the  present  needs.  This  was  dedicated 
Sept.  15. 

Nevada 

First  church  at  Virginia  City  has  been  given 
$200  through  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Morgan 
Whitter  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  She  also  gave 
$100  each  to  the  churches  at  Elko  and  Wells. 

Church  services  in  honor  of  the  fifteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  erection  of  First  church  at 
Virginia  City  were  interrupted  by  flames  on  the 
roof  caused  by  a  spark  from  the  chimney. 
The  damage  was  slight. 

Wisconsin 

An  addition  to  the  boys'  clubroom  in  Oconto 
church  is  being  built.  It  will  be  used  for  a 
gymnasium  hall  and  will  also  contain  a  club- 
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room,  parlor  and  kitchen.  According  to  Rev. 
R.  J.  McLandress,  pastor,  the  clubroom  will 
be  open  to  the  public  as  a  social  center  for 
the  town. 

Michigan 

Lot  for  Another  Detroit  Church 

With  a  part  of  the  $35,000  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  Second  Avenue  church  property,  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit  Sept.  26  purchased  a 
lot  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city.  Less 
than  twenty-four  hours  later  there  were  offers 
of  a  larger  price  for  the  property.  This  is  to 
be  the  site  of  a  new  church  in  the  near  future. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  any  other  church, 
as  the  canvass  was  made  on  the  basis  of  not 
disturbing  the  members  of  other  churches. 

Detroit  is  soon  to  have  another  church, 
which  will  be  in  a  sense  a  child  of  First  church. 
Gratiot  Avenue  Sunday  school  has  already  out- 
grown the  frame  building  that  has  sheltered 
it  for  a  few  months  and  has  ambitious  plans 
for  a  church  worthy  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
a  meeting  held  Sept.  26  a  petition  to  presbytery 
for  an  organization  was  signed.  About  sixty 
names  have  already  been  obtained.  An  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  in  the  list  are  members  of 
at  least  ten  of  the  eighteen  Detroit  churches, 
as  well  as  other  denominations.  Rev.  Arie 
Muyskens,  after  three  months  as  temporary 
supply,  is  stated  supply. 

One  of  the  city's  leading  business  men  and 
active  Presbyterians,  Andrew  Harvey,  has  been 
critically  ill.  Mr.  Harvey  is  associated  with 
the  founding  of  Forest  Avenue  church,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  M.  Barkley  has  been  the  only 
pastor,  and  has  been  an  elder  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 

Booker  T.  Washington  is  to  be  in  Detroit 
Oct.  20.  William  Bryant. 


Thomas  Merrill,  an  elder  in  First  church, 
Saginaw,  died  of  bronchitis  at  the  age  of  97 
a  few  days  before  synod  met  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Alma  College  and  had 
offered  $10,000  toward  endowment  of  the  office 
of  student  pastor. 

Illinois 

Rev.  W.  S.  Neally,  who  was  for  seven  years 
pastor  of  Mount  Zion  church,  has  been  asked 
to  supply  Jerseyville  church  for  six  months. 

E.  P.  Gates,  a  lawyer  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  is  acting  as  field  secretary  for  the  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  held  a  recent  meet- 
ing at  Chenoa. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  an  addition  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Oregon,  which 
will  accommodate  a  new  pipe  organ,  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  donated  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The  Woman's  Synodical  Society  of  Illinois 
of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  meet  in  Jer- 
seyville Oct.  15-17.  Mrs.  George  H.  Van 
Home  of  Jerseyville  is  chairman  of  the  hos- 
pitality committee. 

Maryland 

Brown  Memorial  church,  Baltimore,  which 
supported  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  who  died  recently 
in  India,  held  a  memorial  service  for  the  mis- 
sionary the  Sunday  following  his  death. 

Pennsylvania 

More  than  400  men  were  part  of  the  proces- 
sion held  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  school 
convention  of  Indiana  county  at  Indiana.  The 
convention  recommended  the  appointment  of 
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temperance  superintendents  in  every  school  in 
the  county. 

First  church  of  Elwood  City  will  be  dedicated 
Nov.  3  and  Benton  church  on  Nov.  lo.  Rev. 
C.  E.  Schaible  of  Burlingame,  Kan.,  will  assist 
iu  the  services. 

The  pastor  of  Market  Square  church,  Harris- 
burg,  has  begun  a  course  of  evening  sermons 
on  Christian  citizenship  in  relation  to  present 
political  and  social  conditions. 

New  Jersey 

Henry  H.  Dawson,  a  Dutch  Reformed  elder 
in  Newark,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  succeed  the  late  Elwood  C. 
Harris. 

Jersey  City  Presbytery  at  Paterson  Oct.  i 
heard  but  did  not  act  upon  the  plea  of  First 
church,  Ridgefield  Park,  for  a  loan  of  $i8,ooo 
to  put  up  a  new  building. 

Rev.  William  McLeod  George,  until  recently 
pastor  of  Monroe  Street  Reformed  church, 
Brooklyn,  died  Sept.  30  at  the  home  of  his 
father-in-law,  John  W.  Pritchard,  Montclair. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  chapel  of  Mont- 
clair Heights  Reformed  church,  in  the  rear 
of  the  church  building,  was  laid  Sept.  30. 
It  will  cost  $8,000  and  will  be  finished  about 
Jan.  I. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  West  Jersey  Pres- 
bytery at  Atlantic  City  Rev.  I.  Mench  Cham- 
bers, pastor  of  First  church,  Merchantville, 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  was  nominated  for 
the  moderatorship  of  synod. 

Rev.  Harry  Nesbit  of  the  church  at  Bay- 
onne  has  accepted  a  call  to  Connecticut  Farms 
church,  Union  township,  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  of  the  denomination  in  the  country. 
He  will  begin  his  new  duties  Oct.  26. 

Dr.  Putnam  Cady  began  his  pastorate  at 
First  church.  Upper  Montclair,  Sept.  29.  He 
was  pastor  of  Emmanuel  church,  Amsterdam, 
fourteen  years  and  succeeds  the  late  Dr.  George 
A.  Paull,  the  only  other  pastor  of  this  church. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills  of  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional church,  St.  Louis,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  First  Congregational  church, 
Montclair,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Amory  H. 
Bradford.  The  call  carries  with  it  a  salary  of 
$7,000. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  McClenahan,  pastor  at  James- 
burg,  in  his  sermon  Sept.  29  opposed  the  grant- 
ing of  a  liquor  license  to  William  Emmons  of 
the  Emmons  house,  and  rebuked  members  of 
his  congregation  who,  he  said,  by  their  signa- 
tures to  a  petition  had  created  the  necessity  for 
a  fight. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Kilburn  Me- 
morial church,  in  the  Vailsburg  section  of 
Newark,  was  lately  laid  by  Miss  Clara  C.  Kil- 
burn of  South  Orange,  who  was  a  leader  in  the 
building  of  the  original  church  in  1881.  Rev. 
Smith  Ordway  is  pastor.  The  new  edifice  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  spring  and  will 
cost  $25,000. 

Hoboken  First  church  received  sixteen  mem- 
bers last  month,  thii^een  in  June  and  twenty- 
seven  at  Easter;  nearly  all  on  profession  of 
faith  and  many  heads  of  families.  Memorial 
windows  have  lately  been  placed  in  the  church. 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Beatty  has  been  in  this  pastorate 
since  he  left  Union  Seminary  twenty-two  years 
ago. 

New  York 

First  church  of  Marion  has  been  dedicated. 
The  new  building  cost  $16,000  and  is  of  con- 
crete construction. 

Synod  will  meet  in  First  church,  Gouverneur, 
the  evening  of  Oct.  15.  The  committee  on  com- 
missions, to  which  all  delegates  must  report, 
will  meet  previous  to  the  opening  hour. 

An  increase  of  86  per  cent  in  the  total 
church  receipts  over  the  best  previous  year 
is  the  record  of  Third  church  in  Niagara  Falls. 
There  was  an  increase  also  of  33  per  cent  in 
the  benevolent  offerings  for  the  past  year. 
Twenty-six  were  added  to  the  church  mem- 
bership.   Rev.  Donald  McClure  is  pastor. 

West  Virginia 

The  8oth  birthday  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Flanagan  was 
celebrated  in  Grafton  in  the  church  he  or- 
ganized nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  oldest 
and  the  youngest  member  of  the  congregation 
took  part  in  the  service,  presenting  the  doctor 
with  a  loving  cup. 


Dr.  Foulkes  May  Be  Secretary 

Execntlve  Leadership  of  New  Relief  and  Sus. 
tentation  Board  Tendered  to  Young 
New  York  Pastor 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  pastor  of  Rut- 
gers church,  New  York  City,  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
in  conference  with  a  special  committee  of  the 
Executive  Commission  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  2. 
The  choice  of  Dr.  Foulkes  was  unanimous. 
The  headquarters  of  the  combined  board  will 
continue  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Foulkes  has  not 
decided  whether  or  not  he  will  accept.  H  he 
does  he  will  have  the  task  of  trying  to  raise 
$10,000,000  for  aged  and  disabled  preachers,  as 
that  is  the  amount  the  last  General  Assembly 
decided  to  aim  at. 

Dr.  Foulkes  came  to  Rutgers  church  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  from  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  known  younger  ministers  of  the 
denomination.  Dr.  Foulkes  was  in  no  sense  a 
candidate  for  this  position.  The  choice  of  the 
board  is  directly  a  consequence  of  the  service 
which  he  performed  last  year  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Commission's  sub- 
committee for  adjusting  the  relations  of  min- 
isterial relief  and  ministerial  sustentation.  He 
worked  out  the  plan  that  combined  these  two 
interests  in  one  new  board.  The  Ministerial 
Relief  Board  members  were  at  first  much  op- 
posed to  the  plan,  but  the  tact  with  which  Dr. 
Foulkes  handled  the  matter  in  winning  them 
over  to  support  his  ideas  made  them  want 
him  for  secretary  when  at  last  the  proposal 
went  through  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Heberton,  former  treasurer  of  Min- 
isterial Relief,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
united  board.  Appreciation  and  thanks  were 
tendered  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts  for  his  serv- 
ices, without  salary,  for  some  years,  as  treasurer 
of  the  Sustentation  Fund. 


School  andCollege 

Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  has  opened 
the  year  with  a  large  increase  in  attendance. 

The  inauguration  of  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell, 
Ph.  D.,  as  president  and  exercises  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Alma 
College  will  take  place  Oct.  1 1  at  Alma,  Mich. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Barkley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  will  present  keys  of  the  college  to  the 
new  president. 

The  largest  freshman  class  Occidental  Col- 
lege ever  has  had  entered  this  fall.  There 
are  over  sixty  boys  and  thirty-six  girls.  They 
come  from  forty  different  high  schools  and 
ten  different  states.  Eleven  denominations  are 
represented  in  church  membership.  There  are 
representatives  from  twenty-seven  California 
towns.  The  Los  Angeles  public  schools  are 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  new  students  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  colleges  such  as 
Occidental. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

President  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton 
Seminary  has  so  recovered  from  the  operation 
for  appendicitis  which  he  underwent  in  Ber- 
muda this  summer  as  to  be  now  able  to  resume 
his  work. 

As  The  Continent  recently  noted,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Wyckoff  of  Detroit  were  obliged 
to  return  from  Africa  a  few  weeks  ago  after 
only  a  year  of  service  as  missionaries  there  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Wyckoff's  health. 
When  The  Continent  before  alluded  to  the 
matter  the  young  couple  were  hoping  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  return ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  that  will  be  impossible,  and  Mr. 
Wyckoff  will  seek  a  pastorate  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


Poll  Illinois  for  Governor 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Illinois  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  church  men  of  the  state  to  put 
aside  personal  preference  for  governor  and 
unite  on  the  man  whom  the  majority  of  church 
members  favor.  To  determine  this  man  the 
league  is  now  conducting  a  poll  of  the  state. 
The  league  has  not  indorsed  any  man.  In  a 
circular  E.  J.  Davis,  Chicago  superintendent 
of  the  league,  points  out  that  the  liquor  men 
are  united,  but  the  united  members  of  the  7,593 
churches  in  Illinois  can  swing  enough  votes  to 
win. 
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Semi-Annual  Interest 


An  unusual  opportunity  Is  offered  to  In- 
vestors, who  have  a  limited  amount  to  Invest, 
in  tbe  purchase  of  land  bonds  secured  by  a 
highly  improved  and  intensively  cultivated 
farm,  worth,  conservatively,  more  then  2} 
times  the  whole  loan. 

In  addition  to  the  ample  land  security, 
each  bond  is  personally  guaranteed  by 
seven  substantial  business  men,  whose  net 
worth  is  nearly  seven  times  the  amount  of 
the  entire  loan. 

This  loan  of  9110,000  is  divided  Into  8500 
and  81,000  bonds,  maturing  on  different 
dates,  with  Interest  at  6%  payable  semi- 
annually. These  bonds  have  our  unqualified 
recommendation  and  are  being  freely  pur- 
chased by  our  most  conservative  Farm 
Mortgage  buyers. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request— ask  for  circular  M. 


WELLS  &  DICKEY  COMPANY 

Established  1878 

Capital  and  Surplus  $750,000 

McKnight  Building,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


III  I 

COIPMAL™^ 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  commtinicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2.  %  interest  on  Checking  Account!. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  u 
Banlcing  and  maldng  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  ^on^SViS,^^ 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  Investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Okl«Iioma 


7 

% 


'arm  Mortgages. 


If  yon  have  money  to  inrest  safely  tend 
for  »ut  booklet  "C"  deseriptiye  of  our 
First  Farm  Morteaees -furnished  Id  Urte 
or  smalt  amounts.    30  years  experience. 


.  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  fork&K 


Farm  Mortgages 


IP 

mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  oJ  INVESTMENT-TeateJ  by 
sor  ciKtomen  for  40  yean.  Wc  coDectaBil  remit  interest 
nrhererer  inyertora  desire.    Write  for  booklet  aad  liit. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

With  Mcintosh  llluatrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 

Hclntoah  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Bandolph  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


October  lo,  1912 
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FINANCIAL  SITUATION 


War  Affects  Money  Market 

Some  Reasons  Why  Money  Rates  Are 
High— Country  Needs  More 
Good  Farmers 

Money  to  be  borrowed  for  short  time  went  as 
high  as  7  per  cent  in  New  York  during  the  past 
week,  although  there  was  an  immediate  relapse 
when  one  of  the  largest  banks  came  to  the 
front  with  offers  of  large  sums  at  6  per  cent. 
This  inflation  of  the  rate  is  induced  by  the  re- 
quirement of  shippers  who  want  to  borrow 
money  to  bring  grain  to  market,  and  October 
dividend  and  tax  payments,  and  money  may 
remain  high  for  some  time. 

Many  people  look  with  a  sort  of  incredulity 
at  reports  that  a  minor  war  at  the  other  edge 
of  Europe  can  have  any  effect  on  the  money 
markets  of  this  country.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  capital  is  a  very  fluid  commodity 
which  recognizes  no  barriers  of  nations  nor 
sea.  It  goes  where  it  can  get  the  highest  price 
for  use.  A  war  always  disarranges  the  com- 
merce of  the  countries  engaged,  and  through 
them  the  commerce  of  the  countries  dealing 
with  them.  Thus  the  banks  are  reached.  The 
Bank  of  France  and  other  large  financial  in- 
stitutions of  that  country  temporarily  suspended 
payment  of  gold  as  soon  as  the  Balkan  situation 
became  serious.  There  has  been  a  lowering 
of  the  gold  reserve  of  France  and  the  war 
made  it  desirable  to  begin  to  furl  the  financial 
sail.  The  decision  of  the  French  bankers  will 
be  weighed  by  the  bankers  of  this  country,  and 
although  the  effect  on  small  investors  will  be 
nil,  large  capital  will  watch  the  latest  war 
scare  with  care. 

Checks  Specnlatlve  Movement 

The  decision  of  Secretary  MacVeagh  that  the 
situation  in  New  York  did  not  justify  the  de- 
positing of  additional  United  States  funds  in 
banks  caused  disappointment  among  the  spec- 
ulative element.  The  bankers  of  Wall  street, 
however,  were  gratified  that  their  own  judg- 
ment of  the  situation  was  agreed  with  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  holding  in 
check  of  the  speculative  market  at  the  end  of 
a  large  harvest  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  The 
possibilities  of  the  influence  of  the  government 
on  Wall  street  are  thus  again  illustrated. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  reasons  con- 
tinue to  attract  considerable  attention  from 
financiers  as  well  as  politicians.  The  causes 
of  this  continued  increase  in  household  expenses 
are  far-reaching  and  perhaps  cannot  be  cured 
by  legislation  nor  agitation.  Authorities  seem 
agreed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  per  capita 
production  is  the  chief  cause.  Census  reports 
show  the  amount  of  live  stock  in  the  country 
in  ten  years  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  population,  and  this  in  general  is  true  of 
all  food  stuffs.  More  of  the  unused  land  must 
be  cultivated.  It  would  help  if  so  many  Amer- 
ican farmers  did  not  migrate  to  Canada.  The 
National  City  bank  of  New  York  in  commenting 
on  this  movement  urges  states  and  bankers  to 
give  publicity  to  the  idle  land  in  the  West  and 
North  Central  territory.  The  movement  from 
country  to  city  has  an  important  bearing  also 
in   reducing  production. 

Road  Hopes  to  Save  Coal 

In  the  various  economies  which  have  been 
attempted  by  railways  since  the  declaration  of 
Louis  Brandeis  a  year  or  more  ago  the  roads 
have  been  watching  their  coal  expense  closely. 
The  Chicago  and  Alton  road  is  the  latest  to 
give  this  careful  study  in  the  appointment  of  a 
director  in  charge  of  fuel  economies.  George 
H.  Baker,  as  president  of  the  Railway  Educa- 
tional Association  of  New  York,  will  do  this 
work  without  compensation,  and  he  hopes  to 
advance  a  coal  economy  campaign  the  associa- 
tion is  pushing.  It  is  expected  $100,000  a 
year  may  be  saved  through  education  of  fire- 
men and  engineers. 

The  continued  advance  in  the  price  of  stocks 
of  companies  which  formerly  made  up  Standard 
Old  is  attracting  attention  generally.  The  price 
of  gasoline  in  many  places  is  5  cents  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  other  products  of 
petroleum  have  advanced  in  proportion. 

An  issue  of  $10,000,000  bonds  of  General 
Electric  Company  was  oversubscribed  in  a  day 
by  bankers  in  London,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
indicating  that  capitalists  are  not  permitting 
the  ancient  bogy  of  presidential  year  to  dis- 
turb their  calculations. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

UlinoisTnist&SaTiiigsBaiilc 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  la 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


FIRST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  income  bearing  property.  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  la  SAFE  and  TOUR  INTEREST  is 

L PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 
(^^^REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
 ^  J^Bk  COMPANY 

R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Pr«.  ' 


Safe  Sccwrit' 

Attracl?v*»  Rat. 
:  VV  Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Otlo. ,  have  for  yeara  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                  WA.LiXEK  B.  P.A.8CHAL.1.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest' 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkans.is.  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oata,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  f  ulflUment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  ImprovecS 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  Truriour  H:oKTeA.eiE  oo., 

lOS  West  Orand  A.Te.,       Olovla,  Naw  Mexlcx 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Inveatmenta.  Write  lor  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave..  Temple  Bldg..  Kanias  Citr.  Mo. 


6 


REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promitins  and  Profit- 
able Invettment  on  the  Market  Today 

I>uring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Sena  for  Boohlet  B       TmiONVrLLB,  MO. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  First 
TC\Of^  Farm  MortKaare*  they  will  net  70u  5^  to 
•  /O  6j6  inteiest  return,  and  be  protected  by  80 
to  10%  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H  A.KT,  Pres't  The  Merchants  Bank, 
BKYANT        :i        BOVTH  DAKOTA 
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Gathered  Among  the  Presbyteries 


Redstone  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Fair- 
chance  church  received  W.  W.  Highberger  and 
Thomas  A.  Patterson  as  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  spoke  of  the  sur- 
vey which  the  Home  Mission  Board  has  been 
making  of  Redstone  Presbytery  and  announced 
the  Old  Redstone  home  mission  conference  to 
be  held  in  Uniontown  Oct.  29-31  under  the 
auspices  of  presbytery  and  the  board.  Over- 
tures I  to  6  were  answered  in  the  negative ; 
7  and  8  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A 
special  judicial  committee  was  directed  to  pros- 
ecute charges  against  Rev,  B.  D.  Moricz.  It 
was  decided  to  employ  a  presbyterial  superin- 
tendent of  missions  and  put  him  to  work  in 
the  presbytery  as  soon  as  the  right  man  can 
be  found.  Monday  evening  a  popular  meeting 
was  held,  with  addresses  by  Reverends  W.  P. 
Shriver,  J.  C.  Meloy,  J.  B.  Reed,  W.  S.  Bow- 
man and  M.  B.  Houck,  and  Elder  F.  A.  Cum- 
mins. 

Discuss  the  Rural  Churches 

Genesee  Presbytery  at  Byron,  N.  Y.,  held  a 
popular  evening  meeting,  at  which  addresses 
were  given  by  Reverends  W.  V.  Te  Winkel, 
W.  N.  Nevius  and  Frank  G.  Weeks  on  the 
subject,  "A  Constructive  Program  for  the  Rural 
Churches."  The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Corfu, 
on  the  same  date  as  the  Ladies'  Presbyterial 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  Meeting. 

Muncie  Presbytery  was  opened  in  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Sept.  16.  A  popular  meeting  Monday 
evening  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  reorganization  of  Kokomo  church. 
The  following  had  part  in  the  service :  Dr. 
Harry  Nyce,  H.  T.  Gary,  Dr.  Charles  Little, 
George  F.  Sheldon  and  Rev.  Mr.  Choate  of  the 
Kokomo  Congregational  church.  Action  on  the 
overtures  was  deferred  until  spring. 

Columbia  River  Presbytery  met  Sept.  17  in 
First  church,  Ilwaco.  The  names  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wilson  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Quirk  were  ordered  en- 
rolled as  soon  as  their  letters  were  received. 
Overtures  were  affirmed.  Dr.  A.  H.  Chitten- 
den resigned  the  office  of  stated  clerk  and  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Stewart  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Columbia  Presbytery  met  at  Ashland,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  17-18.  M.  H.  Looloian  was  received  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Warrender  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton. 
Presbytery  also  met  at  Tannersville,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  24.  Licentiate  Looloian  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist. 

Against  Gambling  at  State  Fair 

Boise  Presbytrry  met  at  Roswell  Sept.  17. 
Rev.  D.  A.  Clemens  tendered  his  resignation  as 
stated  clerk  to  take  effect  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing. Overtures  were  affirmed  except  No.  6, 
which  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  pres- 
bytery adopted  strong  resolutions  against  gam- 
bling at  the  state  fair,  and  ordered  them  read 
in  all  the  churches. 

Bellingham  Presbytery  met  in  Secho  Valley, 
Wash.,  Sept.  17.  Rev.  W.  W.  Grafton  was 
received  from  Seattle  Presbytery.  The  new 
church  at  Clinton  was  added  to  the  roll  of 
Presbytery.  The  synodical  home  mission  or- 
ganization was  approved  and  all  overtures  were 
affirmed. 

Osborne  Presbytery  met  at  Calbert,  Kan., 
Sept.  16.  N.  B.  Kelly,  D.  D.,  was  received 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installa- 
tion over  Osborne  church  Oct.  23.  Rev.  F.  C. 
Everitt,  Rev.  S.  J.  Ward  and  Dr.  Theodore 
Brachen  will  participate. 

Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery  met  in  Mechanics- 
ville,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  The  call  for  a  fourth  of 
a  cent  per  member  to  finance  the  commission 
on  vacancy  and  supply  was  granted.  Over- 
tures 5,  7  and  8  were  affirmed;  No.  6  laid  over 
until  spring.  Rev.  Theodore  Morning  of  Du- 
buque Presbytery  and  Rev.  Russle  H.  McCul- 
lough  delivered  addresses. 

Cairo  Presbytery  met  at  Herrin,  111.,  Sept.  17. 
Mr.  Perry  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  Rev.  W.  V.  Jeffries,  synodical 
superintendent,  addressed  presbytery  on  our 
foreign  work.     The  overtures  were  affirmed. 

Carlisle  Presbytery  met  in  Upper  Path  Val- 
ley (Pa.)  church  Sept.  24-25.  Addresses  were 
made  by  J.  A.  Worden,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Maurice   M.  Witherspoon  was  received  as  a 


candidate  for  the  ministry.  Overtures  i  to  6 
were  deferred  till  spring;  7  and  8  affirmed. 

Huntingdon  Presbytery  met  at  Coalport 
Sept.  30.  Feeling  that  since  the  moderatorship 
for  a  number  of  years  has  alternated  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  and 
that  the  central  part  now  has  first  claim,  pres- 
bytery will  at  the  coming  meeting  of  synod 
in  Butler  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
R.  P.  Daubenspeck,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Huntingdon. 

Alton  Presbytery  met  at  Litchfield  Sept.  24. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installations 
of  Rev.  Edward  L.  Gibson  at  Alton  First 
church.  Rev.  Edwin  Harris  at  Palmyra  and 
Summerville  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Reynolds  at  Virden. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Brown  was  permitted  to  hold  the  call 
of  Troy  church  for  six  months.  The  overtures 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Curtiss 
Douglass  was  received  under  care  of  presby- 
tery as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Westminster  Presbytery  met  in  Union  church 
Sept.  23-24.  Overtures  were  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  for  report  in  April.  W.  P. 
Boardman,  James  Watt  and  Francis  Hagen, 
members  of  First  church,  Lancaster,  were  re- 
ceived as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Joseph 
W.  Cochran,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  addressed  presbytery  on  the  needs 
and  work  of  the  board  and  Rev.  Ervin  L.  John- 
son of  Peking,  China,  also  addressed  presbytery. 

Talk  of  Finance  and  Organization 

Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton  and  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah 
of  St.  Louis  gave  much  enthusiasm  to  the  round 
tables  and  discussions  along  the  lines  of  church 
organization  and  finance  during  the  prepresby- 
terial  meeting  of  St.  Joseph  Presbytery  at 
Cumberland  Ridge  church.  Ladies  of  the 
church  served  luncheon  in  a  large  tent  pitched 
on  the  church  grounds. 

Adams  Presbytery  met  at  Warroad,  Minn. 
J.  H.  Frarey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
was  licensed,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
at  Blackduck  Oct.  4.  Overtures  were  answered 
in  affirmative  except  No.  4  and  No.  5,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Petition  for  a  new 
church  at  Spur  was  presented  and  church  or- 
dered organized. 

Chillicothe  Presbytery  met  at  Kingston,  Ohio, 
Sept.  30  and  took  Student  Russell  Woltz  under 
its  care.  Presbytery  answered  overtures  i  to  5 
and  8  negatively ;  6  and  7  affirmatively. 

Olympia  Presbytery  met  in  Bethany  church, 
Tacoma.  A  call  from  Immanuel  church  was 
extended  to  Rev.  Robert  H.  Milligan  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  his  installation  in  the 
near  future.  Rev.  J.  I.  Cleland  has  taken  charge 
of  the  work  at  Enumclaw  and  Wabash.  The 
Board  of  Sunday  School  Work  was  asked  to 
recommission  Rev.  Frank  H.  Mixsell  as  Sunday 
school  missionary.  The  new  chapel  at  Gig 
Harbor  is  nearing  completion.  It  will  be  dedi- 
cated when  ready  and  a  church  organized  if 
the  way  be  clear.  Overtures  from  the  General 
Assembly  were  all  answered  in  the  affirmative 
except  No.  6. 

Study  the  Membership  Gains 

Much  earnest  thought  was  given  to  the  small 
number  of  additions  to  home  mission  churches 
last  year  by  Tulsa  Presbytery  in  First  church, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sept.  24.  Prayerful  plans  were 
made  for  a  campaign  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  to  stimulate  the  churches.  The 
serious  condition  arising  from  the  continued 
drought  of  the  past  years  has  made  the  financial 
support  of  many  of  the  churches  a  serious 
problem.  Overtures  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  report  in  the  spring.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Baughman  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  received 
to  take  charge  of  the  Henryetta  church.  Gay- 
lord  Simons,  a  student  in  Henry  Kendall  Col- 
lege, was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry. Presbytery  went  on  record  as  indorsing 
and  in  every  possible  way  supporting  the  presi- 
dent and  trustees  of  Kendall  College. 


"Pastor"  Russell  at  Illinois  Fair 

In  spite  of  protests  by  individuals  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Springfield,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  opened  the  Illinois  state  fair  at 
Springfield  last  Sunday  with  "Pastor"  Russell 
as  the  principal  "attraction."  In  circulars  said 
to  be'^issued  by  the  state  board  and  containing 


a  full  program  of  the  races  for  the  week  Rus- 
sell is  thus  referred  to :  "The  most  famous  and 
heart-cheering  preacher,  probably,  in  the  world 
will  give  his  views  on  'Beyond  the  Grave.' 
a  theme  of  wonderful  fascination  when  handled 
by  this  great  Bible  exegete  in  his  own  in- 
imitable style." 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Springfield,  wrote  the  secretary  of 
the  board  Aug.  6  protesting  against  introducing 
controversial  subjects  at  the  fair.  There  was 
no  reply  forthcoming.  Resolutions  of  presby- 
tery along  the  same  lines  sent  to  J.  K.  Dickir- 
son,  secretary  of  the  fair  board,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  him,  and  he  added  :  "This  man  has 
a  great  reputation  as  a  learned  man  and 
scholar,  but  if  he  goes  to  propagating  views  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  churches  I  don't 
believe  he  will  convert  all  that  hear  him,  and 
if  he  could  it  might  possibly  result  in  a  bless- 
ing, for  in  union  there  is  strength  and  in 
separation  weakness." 

He  also  said  W.  J.  Bryan  and  other  speak- 
ers opened  the  fair  in  other  years.  There  was 
a  spiritualist  on  the  program  last  year. 


Autumn  Conference  at  Princeton 

For  the  past  half  dozen  years  a  conference 
in  furtherance  of  spiritual  vitality  and  practical 
efficiency  in  ministers  and  ministerial  students 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  opening  month  of 
Princeton  Seminary.  It  is  designed  not  only 
to  help  the  students,  but  to  be  a  contribution 
by  the  seminary  to  ministers  and  other  Chris- 
tian workers,  and  a  considerable  number  from 
outside  attended  last  year.  The  conference  will 
be  held  Oct.  14  and  15.  Among  the  topics  and 
speakers  will  be  "The  Christian  Ministry,"  by 
President  Augustus  H.  Strong  of  Rochester 
Seminary ;  "The  Culture  of  the  Minister,"  by 
Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  Seminary  ; 
"Preparation  for  the  Pulpit,"  by  James  M.  Hub- 
bert,  D.  D.,  assistant  clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ;  "The  Church  and  the  Layman,"  by 
W.  H.  Foulkes,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City; 
"The  Junior  Congregation,"  by  James  M.  Far- 
rar,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  "The  Church  and 
Evangelism,"  by  L.  W.  Munhall,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  ol  Bastem  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


ASSOCIATED  iTvS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  KInsnan  N.  Boblnsi  TreM^ 
arer>  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  Tort 


The  Best  Way 

The  ii»c  of  the  INDIVII»- 
UAL    COMMUNlOId  SERV. 
ICE    has    increased  the 
attendance   at   the  Lord'* 
—      SnppiT  In    thousands  ol 
churches.   It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 
price  U»U 


^  INDIVlnVAI,  COJIMINION  SEBVIOE  CO. 
107.109.111  S.  Wa>>""'«  Avenue 


Chicac* 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  STATIONERY 

iSend  Jot  Samplea 
S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  SOO  CL,AKH.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


1400 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


October  lo,  19 12 


The  Continent 


M37 


Stelzle  Goes  Into  Politics 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  church  and  labor  in  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  has  been  nominated  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  by  the.  Progres- 
sive party  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  where 
Mr.  Stelzle  has  his  summer  home  in  the  town 
of  Maplewood.  The  party  convention  was  held 
in  Newark,  and  inasmuch  as  the  assembly  ticket 
in  Essex  county  carries  twelve  names,  it  was 
after  midnight  when  the  convention  reached 
the  last  nomination  on  the  list,  which  was  to  go, 
according  to  prearrangement,  to  one  of  the 
small  suburban  towns.  There  were  two  candi- 
dates— Mr.  Stelzle  and  a  young  lawyer.  Mr. 
Stelzle's  opponent  was  very  much  better  known 
in  political  circles  than  himself  and  seemed  to 
have  an  absolute  certainty  of  carrying  the  con- 
vention. But  Stelzle's  friends  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  a  three-minute 
speech,  and  he  so  marvelously  electrified  his 
audience  that  when  the  ballot  was  taken  the 
lawyer  had  but  fifteen  votes  and  the  minister 
all  the  rest  out  of  an  attendance  of  nearly  400. 

Mr.  Stelzle  proposes  to  make  an  aggressive 
campaign  in  his  own  county,  and  says  that  the 
keynote  of  his  speeches  will  be  the  claim  that 
the  politicians,  in  now  insisting  that  human 
rights  rise  above  property  rights,  are  simply 
catching  up  at  a  late  date  with  the  church. 
He  proposes  to  tell  his  constituency  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  hired  him  nine  years  ago 
to  agitate  for  the  very  things  that  the  Progres- 
sive platform  insists  on  in  its  social  aspects,  in 
which  Mr.  Stelzle  confesses  that  his  partisan 
interest  is  concentrated. 


School  of  Missions  at  Wooster 

An  interdenominational  school  of  missions 
which  lasted  eight  days  in  Wooster,  Ohio, 
closed  Sept.  22.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  of  Chicago 
gave  the  lectures  on  the  home  mission  book, 
"Mormonism,  the  Islam  of  America,"  and  the 
foreign  book,  "China's  New  Day."  The  two 
lectures  on  Mormonism  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  were  "The  Early  and  Later 
Polygamy"  and  "Political  and  Industrial  Com- 
plications and  Present-Day  Conditions."  Dr. 
Isaac  T.  Headland,  author  of  the  foreign  text- 
book, gave  three  whirlwind  addresses  the  last 
Sunday.  The  exhibit  in  the  Sunday  school 
classrooms  was  unusually  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Both  home  and  foreign  missions 
occupied  large  spaces. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 

Colorado — Denver  Twenty-Third  Avenue,  Oct. 
15.  7:30  P-  (Women's  Synodical  Society 
Oct.  16,  9  a.  m.) 

Illinois— Champaign  George  McKinley  Me- 
morial University,  Oct.  15-17.  (Rev.  Martin 
E.  Anderson,  chairman  entertainment  com- 
mittee.) 

Indiana — Shelbyville,  Oct.  14,  7:30  p.  m. 
Missouri — Warrensburg,  Oct.  15,  7:30  p.  m. 
Nebraska — Hastings,   Oct.    16-21,    7:30   p.  m. 

(Changed  from  time  set  in  General  Assembly 

Minutes.) 

New  Jersey — Trenton  First,  Oct.  21,  4  p.  m. 
West  Virginia — Buckhannon,  Oct.  17,  7:30. 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Ardmore — Tishomingo,  Oct.  15,  8  p.  m. 
Florida — St.  Cloud,  Oct.  22,  7  130  p.  m. 
Holston — Kingsport,  Oct.  16,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Pueblo — Denver  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Oct.  14, 
2  p.  m. 

Sacramento — Sacramento   Fremont   Park,  Oct. 

14,  7:30  p.  m. 
San  Joaquin — Patterson  First,  Oct.  15,  i  :3o- 
Santa  Barbara — San  Francisco,  920  Sacramento 

street,  Oct.  16,  10  a.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 
Alton — John  Rugh. 
Cairo — C.  C.  Grizzell. 
Cedar  Rapids — F.  W.  Weatherwax. 
Chester— H.  W.  Koehler. 
Emporia — J.  F.  Cowling. 
Genesee — James  B.  Crawford. 
Olympia — F.  H.  Mixsell. 
St.  Joseph — T.  A.  Clagett,  Oregon. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Adams — R.  S.  Sidebotham,  Thief  River  Falls. 
Ordinations 

New  York — West  Havershaw  :  George  Scofield, 
Oct.  9. 


Resignations 
California — Santa  Cruz  :  E.  C.  Phillio. 
Delaware — Wilmington    Gilbert :    E.   A.  John- 
son. 

Illinois — Farmington  :  W.  H.  Kendall. 

Iowa — Montrose  :  J.  T.  Alexander. 

Kansas — White  City:  James  R.  Miller;  Mc- 
Pherson :  W.  A.  McCammon. 

Michigan— Coldwater :  George  E.  Barnes.. 

Minnesota — South  St.  Paul:  A.  I.  Dushaw. 

Missouri — Trenton  :   R.  E.  Sherman. 

New  York — Lakeville  Geneseo  First :  H.  H. 
Kellogg;  Spencerport  Ogden :  J.  B.  Funnell. 

Ohio — Columbus  Nelson  Memorial :  John  W. 
Christie ;  Plain  City :  John  G.  Wozencraft ; 
St.  Marys :  M.  E.  Todd ;  Findley  Second : 
W.  L.  Eagleson ;  Van  Wert :  James  A.  Gor- 
don. 

Oklahoma — Shawnee  :  J.  M.  Broady. 

Pennsylvania — Webster:  W.  W.  Dinsmore ; 
Lawrenceville :  J.  J.  Wolf. 

Rhode  Island — Providence  First :  John  Mc- 
Dowell Hervey. 

Calls 

Alabama — Birmingham  Fifth  Avenue :  J.  M. 
Broady,  accepts. 

Idaho — Nampa  :  W.  J.  Thompson. 

Illinois — Greenville:  W.  H.  Kendall,  accepts; 

Kansas — Lincoln :  J.  C.  Hanna,  accepts. 
Edwardsville  First :  James  D.  Sager. 

Michigan — Battle  Creek  First :  George  E. 
Barnes,  accepts ;  Mason :  G.  D.  Sherman,  ac- 
cepts ;  Lansing  Franklin  Avenue :  Charles 
Christensen,  accepts ;  Hastings :  Maurice 
Grigsby,  accepts. 

Minnesota — Ely :  Joseph  C.  Mapson,  accepts ; 
Le  Roy :  C.  E.  Kearns,  withdraws  acceptance. 

Missouri — South  St.  Joseph  Faith  :  S.  C.  Ry- 
land,  accepts. 

Montana — Billings  First :  John  McDowell  Her- 
vey, accepts. 

New  York — Honeoye  Falls  :  O.  D.  Brownback, 
accepts ;  Brockport :  George  W.  Allen,  ac- 
cepts. 

Ohio — Savannah  :  M.  E.  Todd,  accepts ;  Toledo 
East  Side :  W.  L.  Eagleson,  accepts ;  Van 
Buren  :  D.  I.  SchaefTer,  accepts  ;  Wapakoneta  : 
Frederic  L.  Webb,  accepts. 

Oklahoma — Ada :  M.  D.  Malloy,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Prosperity  Upper  Ten  Mile : 
Thomas  Gray ;  East  Liberty :  J.  I.  Gregory ; 
Albion :  A.  A.  Bird,  accepts ;  Milesburg  and 
Snow  Shoe :  J.  S.  Wilkes,  accepts ;  Tyrone  : 
H.  W.  Beiber,  accepts. 

Installations 
Kansas — Burlington  :  J.  L.  Kell. 
Missouri — South  St.  Joseph  Faith :  S.  C.  Ry- 

land,  Oct.  22. 
Nebraska — Broken  Bow  :  Alexander  H.  Eraser, 

Sept.  23. 

New  York — Warsaw :  George  D.  Miller, 
Nov.  II. 

Ohio — Wapakoneta  First :  Frederic  Lee  Webb, 
Oct.  17. 

Pennsylvania — Smithfield :  G.  A.  Fulcher, 
Oct.  6. 

Wisconsin — Eau  Claire :  W.  T.  Angus,  Sept.  26. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Kansas — White    City,    McPherson,  Quenemo, 

Maxson,  Madison  and  Elemendaro :  Rev.  J. 

B.  McCuish,  Newton,  or  Rev.  J.  B.  Bright, 

Emporia  ;  Arkansas  City  :  J.  C.  Taplifl  clerk. 
Washington — South    Bellingham   First :   A.  B. 

Hart  clerk. 

Change  of  Address 
Palmer,    Philip — Seaton,    111.,    to  Mediapolis, 
Iowa. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Arizona — FlagstaflF :  Chauncey  A.  Foreman. 
Kansas — Clearwater  :  W.  A.  Posey. 

Accessions 

Ohio — Ashtabula  Prospect  Street,  15,  Sept.  29, 
A.  E.  Stockham  pastor. 


Marriages 

A  charge  of  one  cent  per  word  is  made  for  marriage  no- 
tices. Pa/timent  must  accompany  copy. 

Lyman-Williamson— Sept.  25,  1912,  at  Greenwood.  S.  D., 
Herbert  B.  Lyman,  son  of  Rev.  Albert  T.  Lyman,  Mitchell. 
S.  D.,  and  Miss  Helen  VanNuys  'Willtarason,  daughter  of 
John  P.  Williamson,  D.D..  general  missionary  to  Dakota 
Indians. 

Hekbket-Smith— On  Sept.  23.  at  York,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Livingston  Smith,  the  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Oliver,  pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church.  Dr.  William  Dey  Herbert.  Washington.  D.C.,  of  the 
medical  reserve  corps  of  the  [Jnited  States  Army,  and 
Ma)id  Rue  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  trained  nurse  depart- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 


Interests  Children  in  Missions 

Attracting  children  toward  an  interest  in 
mission  work  has  long  been  the  endeavor  of 
Presbyterians,  but  never  has  there  been  so  at- 
tractive a  monthly  publication  for  the  children 
as  Over  Sea  and  Land,  which  through  the 
children  reaches  the  parents.  The  little  maga- 
zine is  thoroughly  up-to-date  with  news  from 
various  mission  fields,  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  full  of  vital  suggestion  in  "loving 
and  giving."  It  is  probably  the  most  artistic 
little  publication  made  for  the  price  and  the 
only  Presbyterian  missionary  magazine  for 
children  (25  cents  a  year).  Room  11 14,  156 
5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 


.%!?.l^STEREOPTICONS. 

DFNTIIIta  METHOD  at  SUBJECTS. 

nLn  I  inw.  churches  reduced  rates. 

M00RE-MUBBtlt&C0.7ii  masonic  templi- chic  ago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classlfled  advertising.  Three  Cent*  a 
'Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thk  Continknt  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— SECOND  HAND  CHURCH  BELL.  STATE 
size  and  price.   K.  W.  Martin,  2330  N.  Halsted  St., 
Chicago. 


WIDE  AWAKE  CHURCHES  ARE  USING  THE  LAN- 
tern  slide  sets  arranged  by  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill.  In- 
vestigate. We  send  booklet.  Church  Supply  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


ORGANIST,  CHOIRMASTER,  (CHRISTIAN),  EXPE- 
rienced,  desires  change.  Boy,  mixed,  children's 
choirs.  Public  school  music  supervisor.  Address  S.  E., 
The  Continent,  New  York. 


BARGAIN  IN  HIGH  CLASS  WALNUT  SEATS. 
Church  building  sold.  Seating  capacity  eight  hundred' 
AVrlte  or  inquire  G.  Ellsworth,  112  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago; 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  LISBON,  N.  D.,  IS 
vacant,  and  desires  a  pastor  at  once.  Can  pay  81,200  and 
manse.  Requirements,  a  good  organizer,  mixer  and 
preacher.   Address  A.  F.  Norton.  Lisbon,  N.  D. 


EVANGELIST  MISS  EVA  LUDGATE  AND  HER 
singer  may  be  secured  for  union  and  single  church 
meetings.  For  references  and  terms  address  Miss  Ludgate, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOR  SALE  — A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BT 
Hutchings  Plalsted  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  about  400  llnesi 
feet  of  church  pews  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  Walter  Hansen,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


A FARM  OF  320  ACRES  OF  GOOD  WHEAT  LAND,  IN 
the  midst  of  the  great  Red  River  spring  wheat  belt, 
near  a  good  business  town,  well  Improved,  fine  health  loca- 
tion, beside  a  public  school  and  public  road.  Price  only 
830  an  acre.  For  particulars  address  Rev.  J.  J.  Graham, 
Sheyenne,  Eddy  county,  N.  Dak. 


PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  SlO  AN 
acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field."  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIl 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  tot 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


ROSWELL,  IDAHO,  HAS  COUNTRY  HOMES  -WITH 
city  conveniences,  best  church  and  school  privileges, 
fruit  and  climate.  Our  women  vote,  we  have  a  prohibition 
county.  We  want  more  good  Presbyterians.  Write  E.  T. 
Rice. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wicka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. :  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  llrst-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  a  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHURCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  oflBce  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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If  you  had 
been  born 
in  Bohemia 


or  in  Germany 
or  in  Italy 
or  in  Poland 


and  had  given  up  your  native  land  to 
spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  America 

You  would  have  a  good  many  things 
to  learn  before  you  could  hold  your 
own  with  native  born  folk.  Self- 
preservation  might  put  making  a  liv- 
ing first  and  religion  last. 

You  would  find  plenty  of  people  to  exploit  your 
labor,  absorb  your  savings,  and  utilize  your  polit- 
ical power. 

How 
about 
religion  ? 

It  is  this  "how"  that  concerns  the  Dubuque  German  Col- 
lege and  Seminary.  Our  men  of  various  races  go  forth  to 
help  their  people  learn  how  to  live — that  there  is  more 
to  life  than  "a  living."  Let  us  tell  you,  Presbyterians, 
what  this  means  to  you.  Write  your  name  on  a  card  and 
mail  it  to  President  C.  M.  StefTens,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Farm  Mortgages 

would  be  desirable  investments  for  you 

Because 


1 .  Simplicity 

2.  Control 

3.  Interest 
Rate 

4.  Logical 
Value 

5.  Security 

6.  High 
Standing 

7.  Opportunity 
ol  investiga- 
tion 

8.  Legality 


The  orlgiual  notes,  moi  tsjages  aud  oihei-  papers  are 
turned  over  to  you. 

Mortgage  Is  assigned  to  yourself.  Action  may  be  tal<en 
without  consulting  a  trustee  or  nia.iority  bond  holders. 


6%.  the  best  rate  currently  obtainable 
investments.  rj 
hp. 

Secured  by  Improved  agrlcultura 
represent  the  most  dependable 
Land  values  must  increase  with  gro 

Amount  of  loan  is  generally  about  one- third  the  real 
value  of  the  security  covered  by  first  mortgage. 

Successfully  used  for  many  years  by  large  Investment 
Institutions.  Estates.  Insurance  Companies.  Trust 
Companies  and  Banks. 

Location  of  farms  is  established  by  Government  sur- 
vey; Section.  Township  and  Range.  You  can  secure 
an  estimate  of  value  of  the  security  in  your  own  way 
from  disinterested  parties  in  the  locality. 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  are  specifically  authorized 
for  Savings  Bank  Investments  in  every  state  that  has 
savings  bank  laws. 

It  is  worth  while  to  deal  with  an  established,  respon- 
sible house.  An  institution  which  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a  long  period  of  years  establishes  a  record 
which  can  be  investigated.  Your  banker  or  your 
lawyer  can  obtain  this  information  for  you  about  the 
House  with  which  you  expect  to  deal. 

IF  YOU  CAN  IMPROVE  YOUR  SECURITY  AND  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 
IS  IT  NOT  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  INVESTIGATE? 

Send  for  further  particulars  to 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


9.  Dealers' 
responsibil- 
ity 


Tear  Off 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  [Continent] 

Send  particulars.   My  name,  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


'A 

What  is  your  attitude  toward 
the  foreigners  near  you? 

Norman  M.  Thomas  says  too 
often  our  "brotherliness"  is 
more  like  long  range  benevo- 
lence. Read  his  article  in  a 
coming  issue. 

Two  Men  Who  Help  Their 
Fellows  —  Higgins,  Gardner 

Higgins  you  know  and  may  have 
heard.  Thomas  D.  Whittles  ' 
tells  the  good  influence  of  old 
magazines  in  lumber  camps. 
Elias  W.  Gardner  for  fourteen 
years  has  been  a  missionary  in 
Labrador.  Be  inspired  by  what 
W.  B.  Conant  says  of  his  work. 
Soon  to  appear 

IN     THE  CONTINENT 


An 
Improved 


SeU- 
Pronouncing 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS'  BIBLE 

with  new  illustrations,  new  and  up-to-date  twentieth  centur 
helps  arranged  under  one  alphabet,  making  it  a  practicul 
Bible  Dictionary,  including  index,  concordance,  glossary, 
weights,  measures,  coins,  botany,  etc.,  brevier  type  (see 
sample  below),  8vo,  size  8^Ax5%  inches,  French  Morocco, 
divinity  circuit,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges. 


Judgment  of  Moab 


JEREMIAH.  48. 


therein :  then  the  men  shall  cry,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  howL 
3  At  the  *  noise  of  the  stamping  of 
the  hoofs  of  hia  strong  hc/rses,  at  the 


B.C.  C.  600. 

•Jodg.  6.  a 
1  Sun.  1& 
»,». 

1  Kin.20.4a. 


10 "Cursed fee  ho 
of  the  Lord  *dec 
6e  he  that  keepe 
from  blood. 


This  handsome  Bible  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  reader 
of  The  Continent  who  will  send  one  new  yearly  subscriber 
to  The  Continent  at  the  regular  price  of  $2.50.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  secure  a  new  subscriber  and  you  have 
no  friend  not  already  taking  it,  to  whom  you  want  to  send  a 
year's  subscription  as  a  present,  then  you  may  have  the  Bible, 
poitage  prepaid,  for  $1,75.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  the 
New  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible  you  want. 


509  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  ni. 


The  Continent 


156  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 


The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  16th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  eaatpment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OESOKOE         Bf  A.CKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BBOWN.  Pre*ldent. 


Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Oraduates  manly,  self-reliant  youne  men.  Bach  boy 
studied  and  individually  trained  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. Modem  equipment;  healthful  location.  35  years 
old.  Endorsedbyevery  American  university.  Write  for 
catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 


Department  16. 


SALTSBURG,  PA. 


BEECHWOOD  Practical  School 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKJNTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music.  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.D.,  Pre*.   Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Associate 

Tennessee 

WetshingtonandTusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PosltiveChrlBtlan  Influences.  Bxpenses  ressoii- 
able.  Pres.,  Bey.  C,  O.  Orat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tens. 

 I     A    ■  For  eirls  and 

3rd  oeimnBrv  women 

M  I  w  w  w  III  I  ■■  M  I  J  ^2nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ininoia 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nnrses. 

Address  O.  ei^SNN,  B.  N.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
Bickness  in  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBI>i:  BII<I<i  'Woodstock,  111. ' 

Wisconsin 

Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  H.  DAVISON.  Principal,  Beaver  Dam.  Wisconsia 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;;  ;;  W15C0NSIN 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD        a        h        8  IOWA 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego.  Kansas 


VocationiJ-CultutAl* 
for  young  womep 


Ohio 


H6^WESTERN  COLLEGE 

for  WOMEN  ?O^J^D%°D  ?8"i1 
Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  atlmulatine  life  for  thoughtful  atudentt.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relifioui  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  BomeBtic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics;  Oym- 
nasium.   Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

THE   OXFORD  COLLEGE 
for  W  O  M  E  N  — F  O  U  N  D  E  D    183  0 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty 
Standard  four  year  course,  B.  A.  Degree.  Rate  only  $355.00. 
Art,  Music,  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Pres.,  Box  2.  Oxford,  Ohio. 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  morning 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVXriBY  CO. 

UNION  SQUABE,  NORTH  NEW  YORK  OITT 


flDemorial  XHDifnbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.    Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The 


ii-i  O  /i  ^  Rogei 


Trade  Mark 

on  Spoons,  Etc.,  Is  thr  Stamp  of  Qnallty 

The  Best  Way 

The  u«e  of  the  LNDIVIW- 
HAL  COMMCNIO>  8EKV. 
ICE  has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
8upppr  In  thousands  of 
churches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  Illustrated 
price  list. 


..  INDIYIDl'AL  fOMMCNION  SERVICE  CO 

107.109.111  8.  Wah"*"  Avenue 


Ghlcaco 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

AKNOUNCEMBNTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  STATIONERT 

Send  for  Samples 
S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  200  CLAKK.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON  SSSSY^p^^W.- 

No  llQuors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.50  per  day. 
JleferencB,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Preabyte- 
rl»rfCha»eh,«TCa^a&*torf,  D.  q.  WOKJprJteft^-Jcte'. 

apuofp ..•.totepyft"  ioi  ■b.sl.T.y.f^. : '.. .  . 

— • — i  at    SI*  I'll;..! — I  . 


JPtue,  Bweet  tope.  Superior  qniJity. 
Attr*ctive  etjloa.  •  We.  B«n-  difeat  at 
faatory  prieest  Wrltf.^t^t^  whioB; 

•ttli"&'^nto-.>EKlN:  »£• 


Y^ID  you  ever  attend  church 
in  a  foreign  country  where 
the  language  was  a  sealed  book  ? 
Did  you  go  after  the  novelty  wore  off? 

Few  foreigners  in  this  country  will 
go  to  church  where  English  is  spo- 
ken. To  reach  them  in  their  mother 
tongue    is    religious  strategy. 

Dubuque  College  and  Seminary 
trains  workers  of  many  lands. 
You  can  help.  Write  today  to 
President  C.  M.  Steffens, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 

IIIIENEELY&  CO-r™^'"^' 


The  Old  Reliable 
Heneely  Foundry, 

Establlsheit 
USif  mt  JMTS  ago. 


CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
A  OTHER 


(West  Troy).  N.Y. 

belLs 


ILYMYER 

CHURCH 


UHLTOOTHIBBKLtf 
UWimit,  K08I DUI" 


B' 
XtXaXflS.     ^  ULLSWHT, 
Write  to  CIneinnatI  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


«ABU,  LOWXB  FBIC&, 
ousniicATALoan 


iB  BELLS 

Aik  lor  Catalopic  ud  SpecUl  Doiutioa  PUo  No.  28 
eaTAat-iaHiD  1658 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBONO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  fall  riob 
,tone  and  darability.  Write  for  oatalogne. 
■.  W.  TAHDCZER  CO.  Prcp'r  Baekt;»  B«ll  r«u4ry 
(SiUfe.  IMIh  SSS     iMaa«  lt.„  eXHCHnUTI,  0. 


WENEELYBELLCa 

 Y,  N  .Y. 

.OWAY,; 


TROY,  N.Y.  AND 

177  BROADWAY.NXCITV. 


HYMNS 
.......w  ..        NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  malL 
RetumabU  BanpU«  mailed  to  pro»pect\vt  purcha»tr». 

THE  BIGLOW  k  MAIN  CO. „  Hew  Tork  or  Cbicare 


HALLOWED 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Lld.,10  Park  Place, Northville, Mich. 


FaberFolding  Organs 

Uslzea.  ABTS  AND  CRAFTS,  Parlor 

Organs,  8  Bizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


Pastors  BuildingCommittees 

\Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 
An  Authoritative  Guide  od  Church  beatine. 

Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-   

ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  fend  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  ■ 
Pews,  Pulpit  Fnmitnre.  S.  S.  Seating  ! 

L,,,,-^,,,,       American  Seating  Company  ' 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO! 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDBRS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

■«M  el  f  |-y  f iQ    fJlf\  CerrMieUea*. 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  MIeb- 

Attractive  Sunday  Evei^ings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  dj^g- 

Mcintosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Bandolph  Street  : :  Chicago,  tlUn<. 

MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Addres* 
MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 
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Subscription  Term*— The  subscription 
price  of  The  Contikbnt  Is  82.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Postase  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelgrn  Postage— For  Canada,  60  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  Sl.lO  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 
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dropped  without  a  definite  request  from  the 
subscriber;  otherwise  It  Is  assumed  that  he 
wishes  to  continue. 

Manuscripts— The  Continent  does  not  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 
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Hroun^  tbc 
Sbop 

whose  curiosity  is 


The  Around-the-Shop  Man 
in  moments  of  depression 
imagines  no  one  reads  these 
talks.  Then  comes  some- 
one from  Ames,  Iowa, 
aroused  by  a  reference  to 
a  city  mentioned  in  one  talk,  and  hope  revives. 
Reasoning  from  the  fact  that  people  sometimes 
think  a  thing  is  not  important  because  it  is 
not  in  large  type,  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  again 
wonders  if  people  always  read  the  church  news 
in  the  back  pages  of  The  Continent.  Then 
writes  some  good  brother,  who  finds  the  date 
of  his  presbytery  meeting  is  not  as  it  is  in  the 
Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  and  the  whole 
editorial  force  fears  someone  has  blundered. 
But  no  one  did. 


It  is  from  that  multitude  of  small  para- 
graphs at  the  back  of  each  number  that  many  a 
pastor  and  worker  refills  his  ammunition  chest, 
as  it  were.  The  best  efforts  of  the  brightest 
men  and  women  of  the  church  are  recorded 
there.  Did  you  notice  last  week  the  nine  items 
of  the  way  men  of  the  churches  are  improving 
their  opportunities?  Each  week  there  are 
many  suggestions,  scattered  under  various  head- 
ings, which  may  stimulate  you  and  your  church. 

Did  you  ever  do  this  on  Rally  Day :  Dis- 
tribute placards  to  the  Sunday  school  pupils, 
"I  am  ready  for  Sunday  school,"  with  in- 
structions that  they  be  displayed  in  their  front 
window  when  ready  for  service  ?  An  auto- 
mobile obtained  for  the  purpose  parades  the 
avenue  and  stops  for  the  youngsters.    A  ride 


in  an  auto  is  no  small  inducement  for  a 
child.  Once  there  the  pupils  will  come  again. 
This  is  but  one  of  scores  of  plans  in  all  de- 
partments of  church  work  which  The  Continent 
with  its  widespread  service  brings  to  your  table. 

Discriminating  readers  appreciate  the  paper 
— and  some  of  them  say  so.  Read  this  extract 
from  a  recent  letter  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  whom  tens  of  thousands  have  heard 
in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  lecture  platform.  He 
is  president  of  Armour  Institute  and  minister 
of  Central  church,  Chicago  :  "You  can  hardly 
know  what  a  delight  comes  to  me  with  each 
issue  of  The  Continent.  I  get  a  chance  to 
refer  to  very  few  periodicals,  but  I  am  always 
finding  good  things  in  The  Continent."  Look 
for  the  good  things  in  this  issue. 


A  Field  for  Further 
Fairness  to  China 

by  the  Moderator  of  General  Assembly 

MARK   A.  MATTHEWS 

An  appeal  in  next  week's  Continent 
by  the  highest  officer  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  for  the  young  men  from 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries  who 
are  in  America  as  students.  What  sort  of 
education  are  these  visitors  receiving? 

The  many  readers  who  have  com- 
mented upon  the  inspiring  religious 
studies  in  The  Continent,  with  others, 
will  welcome  the  announcement  that 
beginning  with  this  issue  the  weekly 

Devotional  Service 

(formerly  printed  under  the  heading  of  "Prayer 
Meeting"  and  still  to  follow  the  uniform 
topics)  will  in  the  future  be  ably  conducted  by 

EDWARD  A.  WICHER 

Dr.  Wicher,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  in  San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 
nary, possesses  a  fine  spiritual  insight  and  a  rare  gift  of  simple 
expression  which  will  inevitably  commend  his  week-to-week 
work  to  our  readers. 


FREE 


-to  Continent  Readers- 
REFERENCE  EDITION 


FREE 


of  the 


American  Standard  Bible 


Published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York.  Edited 
by  the  American  Revision  Committee,  with  references  and 
topical  headings  prepared  by  them,  Itcontains  12  indexed  maps. 


THE  BIBLE 
FOR  MINISTERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  LEADERS. 

Size  5^x8  inches. 
Bourgeois  type 
(sample  below.) 
Egyptian  seal, 
rourd  comers,  red 
under  gold  edges. 


No.  172 


No.  167 


21.13  II.  SAMUEL 

The  Bones  of  Sanl  and  Jonathan  broaght  to  Zela.  Wars  with  the  Philistines.  David 


Jabesh-gilead,  who  had  stolen  them 
from  the  '  street  of  °  Beth-shan, 
*  where  the  Philistines  had  hanged 
them,  in  the  day  tha,t  "  the  Philis- 
tines slew  Saul  in  Gilboa ;  1 3  and 


"  Josh.  17.  n 
6  1  S.  31.  10 
'  1  8.  31.  4 
d  Josh.  18.  28 
'  ch.  24.  25  ; 

.T^^oh    7  OP. 


r)r>     "And  1 

Jehovah 
song  in  the  day  t 
ered  him  out  of 
enemies,  and  ot 


No.  167  (Limp)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2.50.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.75  cash.) 

No.  172  (Divinity  circuit)  will  be  sent  by  The  Continent  to  any  pres- 
ent subscriber  who  will  send  one  NEW  yearly  subscription  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $2.50,  and  50c  additional.    (Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2.00  cash.) 
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Handkerchiefs 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 

The  Handkerchief  Department  of  "The  Linen 
Store"  is  an  entire  shop  in  itself,  and  a  very  famous 
one.  It  adheres  to  the  never-broken  rule  of  admit- 
ting only  Pure  Linen  to  its  shelves. 

Just  how  many  kinds  of  Handkerchiefs  the  vast 
stock  contains  is  difficult  even  to  estimate.  They  are 
shown  in  large  variety  from  Ireland,  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Armenia  and  Madeira,  each  country 
contributing  the  particular  kind  of  goods  in  which  it 
excels. 

There  are  plenty  of  plain,  serviceable,  hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs,  with  all  widths  of  hem  and 
in  all  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  They  sell 
as  low  as  $L20  per  dozen.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  is  the  filmy  lace  cobweb  costing  $100  and  over. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  Sl,  N.  Y. 
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WANTS  AND  HELPS 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


FOR  SALE  — A  GOOD  PIPE  ORGAN  BUILT  BY 
Hutchlngs  Plalsted  &  Co.,  Bostou ;  also  about  400  lineal 
feet  of  churcli  pewB  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars 
address  Walter  Hansen,  Sec'y,  Negaunee,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  $10  AN 
acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  sumniers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  In  alfalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards.  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

TJOSWELL,  IDAHO,  HAS  COUNTRY  HOMES  WITH 
XL  city  conveniences,  best  church  and  school  privileges, 
fruit  and  climate.  Our  women  vote,  we  have  a  prohibition 
county.  We  want  more  good  Presbyterians.  Write  E.  T. 
Rice. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

MO  NARY  BROS."  SANITARIBM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
nsnal  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D.. 
D.O.,  resident  physicians ;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1867). 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyei 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

TODBS 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT.  '^l^Zr^.^^TA 

Leisure.  Thorough  Sight-seeing.  Expert  Guid- 
ance. Strictly  first-class.  Special  Tours  for 
Private  Parties.    PAINE  TOURS.  Glens  fall.,  N.  Y. 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

RFNTINfi    NEW  METHOD  at  SUBJECTS. 

ntin  I  inw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&C0.7I3  masonic  tempi4- chic  acq 


DE  LUXE  SUBSCRIPTION  ENVELOPES 

never  fall  to  Increase  Church  Collections.  Triple  results 
at  one  third  expense.  Investigate  the  DE  LUXE  before  the 
end  of  vour  church  year.  One  year's  supply  for  300  sub- 
scribers S6  75.    Madison  Publishing  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 


The  Cornfield 
Message 

Typical  of  harvest  scenes  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  today  is  the  cover  of 
The  Continent  this  week.  The  corn  crop  is 
being  gathered  into  the  cribs  which  during 
the  early  fall  have  stood  barren  and  empty 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  new  flood  of 
golden  ears.  And  the  harvest  has  been 
providentially  large,  for  there  were  early 
predictions  that  poor  seed  would  prevent  the 
maturing  of  the  grain  before  frost  raised 
its  cruel  hand. 

That  the  corn  crop  for  the  first  time  is 
over  3,000,000,000  bushels  means  little  to  men 
who  knew  that  when  they  were  boys  corn 
was  ground  for  family  consumption,  but  who 
think  of  it  now  only  as  food  for  stock.  To 
the  man  who  has  followed  the  burning  fur- 
rows when  the  long  days  of  June  are  coax- 
ing the  succulent  green  leaves  to  higher 
growth,  the  cover  this  week  recalls  the  care- 
ful shelling  of  the  seed  in  January  and  the 
painstaking  placing  of  kernels  from  each  ear 
on  the  testing  cloth  to  determine  before 
planting  if  the  corn  would  come  up.  Many 
men  are  reminded  of  the  almost  frantic 
search  for  good  seed  when  they  discovered 
their  own  had  but  small  measure  of  the  won- 
derful germ  of  life.  To  men  of  the  farms 
the  crop  this  year  means  more  comforts,  the 
farm  paid  for,  perchance ;  good  reading  mat- 
ter; a  schooling  for  the  sons  and  a  piano 
for  the  daughter  of  the  home.  It  ought  to 
mean  a  broadening  of  their  social  and  reli- 
gious life. 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANEW  YORK  CHURCH  HAS  A  SIX  FOOT  FRINK 
gas  chandelier  In  fairly  good  repair  which  It  will  give 
to  any  church  that  can  make  use  of  it.  Address  Rev.  W.  P. 
Shrlver,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

ORGANIST,  CHOIRMASTER  (CHRISTIAN),  EXPE- 
rlenced,  desires  change.  Boy,  mixed,  children's 
choirs.  Public  school  music  supervisor.  Address  S.  E., 
The  Continent,  New  York. 

THORO,  THE  NEW  CORN  MEAL  SOAP,  MADE  FROM 
powdered  olive  oil  soap  and  soft  white  corn  meal,  an 
excellent  combination  for  skin  and  complexion.  Thoro'ly 
clean  and  cleans  Thoro'ly.  A  fanltary  toilet  soap.  In  hard- 
some  10c  and  25c  reflllable  soap  boxes  and  bulk.  Delicately 
perfumed.  Permanent  agents  wanted.  100%  profit.  We  pay 
the  freight.  Goods  may  be  paid  for  when  sold.  Not  a  soap- 
peddling  scheme,  but  a  dignified  proposition.  Open  also  to 
church  societies.  Endorsed  by  prominent  church  people. 
Write  for  free  "box"  of  Thoro  and  Information.  Thoro 
Powdered  Toilet  Soap  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CROWDED  CHURCHES.  ILLUSTRATED  SERMONS, 
Life  of  Bunyan  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  All  slides 
colored.  Manuscript  and  slidec  rented.  W.  H.  Stubbleblne, 
163  First  street,  Albany,  New  York. 

EVANGELISTIC  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER,  TEN 
years'  experience,  trained  soloist,  scout  master,  de- 
sires position  as  supply,  assistant  pastor  or  choir  director. 
Protestant  church.  In  or  near  Chicago,  Immediately.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.   Address  Yxx.  care  The  Continent. 

PICTURES  MAKE  LASTING  IMPRESSIONS.  DR. 
John  Clark  Hill  has  arranged  our  lantern  slide  sets 
with  notes  for  rental.  Perfect  satisfaction  Is  the  result. 
Booklets  on  slides  and  lanterns.  Church  Supply  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

GOVERNMENT  SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS.  READ 
our  announcement  elsewhere  In  this  paper.  Lyon  In- 
vestment Co.,  Joplln,  Mo. 

WANTED  — PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR.  FOR  SMALL 
country  church,  three  miles  from  village.  In  Western 
New  York.  Parsonage,  bam  and  garden.  Address  S, 
The  Continent. 


Dill  DITC  Pl't'erm  Chalri,  Sunday  Seheel  Saatt. 
r ULrl  I  Of  Cellaotlon  Platea.  Church  Paw*.  School 

Daaka,  Opera  Chairs.  Lodge  and   

Bank  Furniture.  Office  Desks.  X, 
Ask  for  Catalog  bjr  number  only 
C105  CkorehPmlt'relSehool Desks  8105 
JL1IO5  Lodge FarattorelOprral'lialrs  O105 
BIOS  Bank  FnmltllrelOince  Desks  DlOj 

E.  I.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO 


OQ 


Illnstrated  Sermona.  They 
draw— the  impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  $29,00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 
C.  M.  STEBBINS.  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Latest  Emergency  Test 


CAN  THE  CHURCH  RISE  TO  AN  EMERGENCY 
That's  a  question  more  crucial  than  ordinarily  realized. 
The  church  goes  on  growing  through  years  of  normal  circum- 
stances, and  is  called  successful.  But  what  its  real  strength  is  no 
one  can  tell  until  unexpectedly  some  great  necessity  for  quick 
action  springs  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  hour — some  big  demand 
for  bringing  religion  to  bear  straight  and  strongly  on  an  urgent 
problem. 

Then  comes  out  how  much  force  and  vitality  the  church  really 
has.  Oftener  than  otherwise,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  the  church 
makes  a  few  feeble  passes  at  the  duty  thrust  into  its  face,  but  ends 
shortly  by  letting  the  chance  drift  by. 

Such  emergency  uncovers  in  the  church  lassitude,  indolence,  loose 
affiliations,  vapid  loyalty  and  internal  disconnection  of  fellowship. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  emergency  that  discovers  these  defects 
is  likewise  the  challenge  that  can  be  used  to  freshen  loyalty,  re- 
establish fellowship,  evoke  cooperation,  goad  action  and  all  in  all 
create  in  the  church  again  that  vital  effectiveness  whose  loss  is  not 
realized  until  the  strain  of  a  great  new  task  suddenly  comes  on 
the  church's  shoulders. 

Emergency  tests  may  strike  the  church  from  any  quarter.  They 
affect  it  in  some  cases  but  locally;  in  other  instances  the  mass  of 
Christians  in  the  whole  of  a  nation  are  put  to  simultaneous  trial. 

A  singular  local  test  which  this  summer  befell  the  Christianity  of 
New  York  City  ensued  after  the  atrocious  murder  of  a  gambler, 
apparently  because  he  had  broken  his  graft  contract  with  corrupt 
police  officers. 

Such  an  astounding  illustration  of  death  as  the  wages  for  sin, 
and  the  sudden  outblaze  of  public  indignation  against  the  wicked- 
ness exposed,  threw  the  underworld  of  the  great  city  into  an  vm- 
exampled  panic.  "Sated  disgust  and  deepest  loathing  fell"  on  num- 
berless masses  who  had  until  that  day  steeped  themselves  in  sin 
and  revel  without  a  thought  of  better  things  to  do  or  be. 

All  in  one  swift  spasm  of  revulsion  thousands  hated  the  lives 
they  had  been  living.  The  haunts  of  vice  were  shaken  with  a 
great  heaving  sigh  for  some  way  out  into  cleanness,  decency 
and  safety. 

What  a  stupendous  opportunity  it  was !  What  an  emergency ! 
Just  for  a  few  days  that  penitent  and  longing  mood  was  on  the 
underworld.  But  the  few  days  were  enough  to  have  almost  re- 
deemed New  York  City  if  the  churches,  instant  to  answer  the  call, 
could  have  risen  en  masse  and  poured  down  into  the  "tenderloin," 
preaching  Christ  in  answer  to  all  that  pitiful  disgust  of  a  multitude 
sick  with  the  ashes  of  their  Sodom  apples. 

But  the  ministers  and  the  church  people  of  New  York  were  out 
of  town  for  the  summer,  and  a  good  many  of  the  churches  were 
closed,  and  there  is  no  power  of  common  and  quick  movement, 
anyhow,  among  the  churches  which  would  fit  them  to  act  together  in 
such  a  crisis. 

Very  soon  the  chance  was  past.  The  gay  swing  of  recklessness 
returned.    New  York  is  as  far  from  God  today  as  it  was  before. 

The  Christian  forces  of  New  York  were  tested  in  that  chance  and 
found  wanting — so  wanting  that  they  didn't  even  know  they  had  a 
chance. 


The  Lord  has  many  ways  of  thus  trying  out  his  church,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  two  successive  disciplines  will  be  of  similar  character. 
Another  which  now  follows  is  very  different. 

This  comes  down  upon  not  simply  the  churches  of  a  single  city, 
but  upon  those  of  the  whole  nation.  Its  origin  is  not  from  con- 
ditions near  at  hand,  but  from  conditions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Yet  there  is  no  remoteness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
new  test  is  just  as  searching  and  binding  as  any  that  could  spring 
from  one's  own  dooryard. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  emergency  strength  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  America  is  next  to  be  tried  is  China.  And  in  China  not 
the  vice  but  the  virtue  of  the  land  constitutes  the  challenge. 

With  but  the  slightest  stir  of  warning  beforehand  China  has  quite 
on  the  instant  awaked  from  a  stupor  of  changelessness  to  become 
the  most  swiftly  progressing  land  on  the  globe.  Christendom  had 
planned  to  awake  China,  but  meant  to  do  it  by  slow  degrees,  so  that 
the  sleeping  giant  might  be  slowly  hedged  about  with  the  influences 
of  the  gospel  before  it  was  fully  aroused. 

But  China  has  not  waited  for  slow  influences.  Into  a  year  or  two 
or  three  are  being  crowded  decisive  events  which  must  determine 
the  nation's  future.  All  in  a  flash  of  time — a  bare  moment  of 
history — China  is  choosing  for  itself  its  way  ahead.  Whoever  helps 
to  shape  that  way  must  move  instanter. 

Nothing  could  more  accurately  be  called  an  emergency  than  this 
situation.  "Now  or  never !"  seems  its  true  description.  If  it  is 
better  for  China  to  be  Christian  rather  than  pagan  or  agnostic, 
action  to  make  it  so  must  be  action  today. 

-h 

Can  the  church  meet  that  necessity?  Can  it  make  good  on  this 
requirement  to  do  something  big  and  do  it  quick? 

If  the  church  is  equal  to  this  trial  of  its  spirit  and  efficiency,  a 
host  of  new  recruits  for  missions  will  be  rushed  into  China  swiftly. 
An  argosy  of  money  will  go  along  to  give  old  missionaries  and  new 
the  best  of  tools  to  work  with. 

Happily  the  problem  is  one  on  which,  since  quick  action  is  needed, 
quick  results  can  be  had.  The  critical  matter  just  now  is  not  in 
particular  to  gather  converts  faster — they  are  coming  in  rapidly 
without  special  extra  effort — but  Christianly  to  educate  enough  of 
these  alert  modern  young  Chinamen  to  make  sure  of  leavening  the 
whole  lump  of  the  nation  in  th€  formative  hour  of  its  new  life. 

And  fortunately  that  kind  of  work  can  be  gone  at  immediately 
by  the  right  kind  of  Christian  teachers  sailing  now  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  plenty  of  chances  today  to  teach  the  most  valuable 
type  of  young  Chinamen  in  English.  There  need  be  no  time  lost  in 
learning  the  Chinese  language  before  work  begins. 

And  the  men  and  the  money  to  do  the  thing  right  must  be  found — 
or  there  must  be  mourning  for  a  derelict  church. 

Presbyterians  are  already  at  work  on  this  problem — the  "China- 
campaign"  just  now  being  launched  in  the  denomination  means  that 
thus  the  test  comes  to  Presbyterians. 

But  it  will  be  fatal  to  treat  this  campaign  as  a  mere  denomina- 
tional maneuver.  It  is  only  the  denominational  phase  of  what  must 
prove  for  Presbyterians  as  well  as  all  other  Christians  of  America 
an  unescapable  test  whether  or  no  they  are  really  Christian  enough 
to  be  equal  to  one  of  God's  emergencies. 
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War  Raging  in  the  Balkans 

Europe's  eastern  horizon  is  ablaze.  Montenegro  was  the  first 
of  the  Balkan  states  formally  to  declare  war,  but  the  others,  except 
Roumania,  took  a  hand  without  waiting  for  formalities.  Several 
serious  clashes  took  place  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  last  week,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life.  After  four  days'  fighting  the  Montenegrin  army 
penetrated  Turkish  territory,  captured  Detchitch  mountain  and  in- 
vested the  town  of  Tushi,  and  threatened  the  important  Turkish  city 
of  Scutari.  Bulgarians  are  reported  to  have  blown  up  two  bridges 
between  Ishtif  and  Kotchana.  A  large  number  of  Servian  villages 
in  Novipazar  rose  against  the  Turks,  but  the  Moslems  took  swift 
revenge  by  putting  to  death  all  the  leaders,  including  many  priests. 

Both  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states  are  still  in  that  stage  of  civili- 
zation in  which  warfare  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  human  activi- 
ties, and  they  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  with  all  the  eagerness  and 
fervor  of  the  ancient  knights.  In  Montenegro,  for  example,  men, 
women  and  children  wear  the  national  dress  and  a  little  round 
cap  with  "N.  I."  upon  it.  All  are  taught  to  handle  firearms  and 
the  men  carry  pistols  or  revolvers.  The  king  is  an  absolute  auto- 
crat, and  is  energetic  and  aggressive  in  spite  of  his  71  years.  His 
monarchy  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  world — about  half  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Minneapolis  or  Jersey  City.  In  each  of  the  little  kingdoms  there 
are  royal  princes  keen  for  military  glory.  King  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  is  a  man  of  ability  and  force,  as  is  his  premier,  M. 
Gueschoff.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria  the  king  and  his  ministers  are 
said  to  have  been  not  disposed  to  war,  but  were  overborne  by  the 
angry  and  militant  spirit  of  the  people. 

Premier  Gueschoff  in  public  statements  blames  the  great  powers 
for  not  clearly  settling  the  Balkan  situation  in  1878,  when  Turkey 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Europe,  and  for  not  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Turkish  atrocities  upon  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Macedonia  are,  declares  the  premier,  the  sole  cause 
of  the  conflict,  and  not  territorial  ambitions — the  pending  war  is 
the  price  of  "our  Christian  brothers'  freedom."  But  a  few  battles 
won  may  kindle  a  territorial  grab  spirit. 

The  disappointing  feature  of  the  difficulty  was  the  failure  of  the 
great  European  powers,  by  acting  in  concert,  either  to  force  the 
Balkan  states  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  give  definite  guaranties  of 
reforms  in  European  Turkey.  While  British  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  the  Christians  as  against  the  Moslems,  yet  the  British 
empire  includes  more  peoples  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  than  any 
other  nation  rules  over.  Her  failure  to  prevent  Italy  from  taking 
Tripoli  aroused  resentment  in  India,  and  the  viceroy  warned  London 
that  rebellious  feeling  would  be  aroused  if  Britain  should  adopt  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  government  of  Mehmed  V. 

Attempt  to  Kill  Colonel  Roosevelt 

A  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  Colonel  Roosevelt  last  Mon- 
day night  in  Milwaukee  as  he  was  leaving  his  hotel  to  make  a  speech 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Wisconsin  city.  A  man  36  years  old,  giv- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  John  Schrenk,  370  East  loth  street. 
New  York  City,  and  claiming  to  be  a  Socialist,  fired  a  single  shot, 
which  entered  Mr.  Roosevelt's  right  breast  below  the  shoulder,  the 
force  of  the  bullet  being  checked  by  a  thick  packet  of  manuscript 
and  a  spectacle  case,  as  well  as  by  his  overcoat  and  clothing.  A 
movement  by  the  surrounding  crowd  to  lynch  the  would-be  assas- 
sin was  checked  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  declared  he  was  not 
hurt,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  he  insisted  on  addressing 
the  large  audience  there  awaiting  him.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
was  then  taken  to  a  local  hospital  and  after  an  examination  was 
brought  to  Chicago  on  a  special  train  and  placed  in  the  Mercy 
hospital,  where  his  condition  was  found  last  Tuesday  to  be  appar- 
ently not  serious.  His  assailant,  who  had  been  trailing  him  through 
many  cities,  was  clearly  insane.  He  said  he  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  9  and  had  been  in  the  saloon  business. 

Closing  Days  of  the  Political  Campaign 

With  election  day  less  than  three  weeks  away  the  lines  are 
tightening  and  the  fighting  is  growing  more  intense ;  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  are  in  full  swing.  Positive  claims  of  victory  are  put 
forth  from  the  three  leading  camps,  but  apparently  the  contest  will 
be  close  in  the  absence  of  that  puzzling  possibility,  a  political  land- 


slide. The  Taft  managers  trust  there  will  be  no  landslide;  the 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  managers  are  hoping  for  one,  and  each  ex- 
pects to  be  the  beneficiary  of  such  a  happening. 

Governor  Wilson  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  each  visited  Chicago  last 
week  upon  different  days  and  their  receptions  were  nearly  equal  in 
cordiality.  One  of  the  governor's  speeches  was  to  an  audience  of 
women,  to  whom  he  emphasized  the  moral  support  expected  from 
the  women  in  a  political  campaign.  He  quoted,  not  in  a  pessimistic 
spirit,  the  saying  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  that  government  seemed  to 
be  "an  attempt  to  create  honest  men  out  of  a  multitude  of  knaves." 
The  governor  scored  the  colonel  for  not  doing  anything  with  the 
trusts,  and  the  colonel  assailed  the  governor  in  turn  for  not  regulat- 
ing the  trusts  in  New  Jersey,  where  opportunity  offered — he  had 
"buried  his  one  talent  in  a  napkin." 

The  President  has  been  taking  a  vacation  in  the  Berkshires,  au- 
tomobiling  and  playing  golf,  and  making  a  few  speeches  of  non- 
political  character.  Mr.  Taft  and  his  friends  are  anticipating  that 
unprecedentedly  large  crops  and  present  and  prospective  prosperity 
will  strongly  operate  in  his  favor.  The  newspaper  straw  vote 
mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week  shows  an  increasing  per- 
centage for  Taft,  with  Roosevelt  holding  his  place  and  Wilson 
decreasing,  but  nevertheless  with  a  large  lead.  Out  of  a  total  of 
155,000  votes  the  percentages  were:  Taft  22,  Roosevelt  30,  Wilson 
42 — the  remainder  Socialist  and  Prohibition. 

Campaign  fund  disclosures  continued  to  be  made  before  the  Clapp 
committee  last  week,  with  evidence  to  show  that  the  cost  of  reach- 
ing America's  18,000,000  voters  is  enormous,  and  that  part  of  the 
expense  has  frequently  been  met  in  ways  open  to  question.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  brother  Charles  admitted  that  he  had  contributed 
liberally  in  the  direction  his  kinship  would  naturally  lead  him; 
F.  W.  Upham  told  of  raising  half  a  million  in  Chicago,  Congress- 
man McKinley  was  cynical  and  flippant  and  Mr.  Archbold  repeated 
his  testimony  of  gifts  to  Republican  managers.  This  year  more  of 
an  effort  than  usual  has  been  made  to  appeal  publicly  to  the  voters 
of  small  means  for  aid,  and  at  many  political  meetings  pledges  and 
collections  are  taken.  .  _ 

Some  Close  Contests  Within  States 

Aside  from  the  heads  of  the  ticket,  there  are  hard  fought  con- 
tests in  several  states  for  governorships,  but  no  state  struggle  is 
attracting  more  attention  than  that  of  New  York,  where  Oscar 
Straus,  Job  E.  Hedges  and  Congressman  William  Sulzer  are  the 
contenders  for  the  Progressives,  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Im- 
partial observers  seem  to  agree  that  the  first  named  is  the  best 
qualified,  judged  by  his  public  and  private  record. 

In  Illinois  Governor  Deneen,  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
drew  the  wrath  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  by  asserting  that  the  latter 
had  asked  him  to  introduce  a  resolution  at  the  Republican  national 
convention  concerning  contested  delegates  and  cutting  down  the 
number  from  seventy-two  to  thirty  four — the  smaller  number,  added 
the  governor,  being  insufficient  to  have  nominated  Roosevelt.  The 
colonel  explained  in  detail  the  entire  inaccuracy  of  this  statement, 
but  Mr.  Deneen  thereafter  reaffirmed  the  statement ;  thereby  leaving 
the  many  mutual  friends  of  the  two  leaders  in  a  condition  of  mental 
confusion.  ,  , 

Growing  Observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day 

In  New  York  state,  in  Illinois  and  in  a  few  other  states  October  9 
was  observed  as  "fire  prevention  day,"  and  the  subject  received  spe- 
cial attention  in  some  public  schools  and  from  the  press.  The 
date  is  particularly  significant  in  the  West,  for  it  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  fire  which  in  1871  destroyed  nearly  the  entire 
city  of  Chicago — then  more  nearly  than  now  a  western  city.  On  al- 
most the  identical  day  in  the  same  year  a  vast  conflagration  swept 
through  forests  of  northeastern  Wisconsin,  wiping  out  towns,  vil- 
lages and  settlements  for  miles  in  its  path,  and  destroying  valuable 
property  and  many  scores  of  lives.  This  was  known  as  the 
Peshtigo  fire,  and,  like  the  more  noted  Chicago  fire,  could  doubtless 
have  been  prevented  and  extinguished  in  its  early  stages.  Other 
general  conflagrations,  like  the  one  at  Baltimore,  or  a  calamity 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois  theater  in  Chicago,  or  of  the 
Collingwood  schoolhouse,  or  of  the  Triangle  shirt  waist  factory  in 
New  York  City,  attract  wide  notice  because  of  the  sudden  heavy 
property  loss  or  the  snuffing  out  of  lives,  but  every  day  in  the 
year,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  loss  goes  steadily  on.  Recent  pub- 
lished estimates  show  that  practically  every  minute  $500  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  fire— equivalent  to  a  cottage  every  two 
minutes,  a  good  house  every  half  hour,  a  factory  eyery  half  day. 
This  enormous  economic  waste  is  increased  by  the  cost  of  insurance. 

Frank  H.  Wentworth  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  puts  the  annual  fire  waste  in  America  at  $3 
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per  capita,  against  83  cents  in  Europe.  In  an  address  to  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  on  "Fire  Prevention  Day"  he  advised 
a  limitation  of  the  height  of  skyscraper  buildings  and  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  sprinkling  devices  in  such  structures,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  shingle  roofs  and  care  in  the  use  of  matches. 

Some  of  the  states  have  appointed  fire  marshals  or  wardens 
whose  business  it  is  to  help  prevent  fires  and  also  to  punish  care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  fire  in  forest  or  field.  Building  laws  calling 
for  fireproof  construction  are  growing  more  common  and  more 
stringent  in  the  big  cities.  Amateur  fire  fighting  brigades  are  or- 
ganized in  many  plants,  and  fire  drills  are  not  uncommon  in  fac- 
tories and  schools.  But  the  public  needs  to  be  still  further  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  taking  advance  precautions  against  fire,  and 
to  this  end  every  day  might  well  be  treated  as  a  fire  prevention  day. 

China  Celebrates  ladependence  Day 

Independence  Day  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  China  on 
October  10.  The  day  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution.  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  reviewed  the  troops  at 
Peking  and  also  sent  a  greeting  to  Chinese  in  America,  thank- 
ing them  for  money  contributions.  The  president  stated  that 
the  government  has  set  before  itself  the  goal  of  universal  education, 
and  he  urged  the  emigrants  to  acquire  knowledge  as  well  as  wealth, 
so  as  to  benefit  their  native  land. 

In  Canton  10,000  soldiers  and  school  children  saluted  the  year- 
old  flag  of  the  republic,  and  there  was  a  naval  review  of  nineteen 
ships.  Women  and  girls  were  given  a  public  reception  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  bureau  of  education — a  new  treatment 
for  women  in  China. 

Judgment  of  $250,000  Against  a  Labor  Union 

The  Danbury  hat  case,  which  has  become  celebrated  as  marking 
one  of  the  first  and  strongest  checks  given  by  the  courts  to  the 
practice  of  boycotting,  has  again  been  decided,  this  time  by  the 
federal  district  court  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  A  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  Loewe  and  Company  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  $80,000  damages,  which  award,  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  is  trebled,  and  with  the  costs  of  $10,000  added  makes  a 
total  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  defendants  were  240 
members  of  the  United  Hatters'  Union  residing  in  the  state,  about 
fifty  of  whom  have  died  since  the  case  was  begun  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  The  homes  and  bank  accounts  of  many  of  the  defendants 
have  been  under  attachment.  Although  the  case  has  been  in  the 
court  of  appeals  twice  and  in  the  United  States  supreme  court  once, 
steps  have  been  taken  for  still  another  appeal. 

At  one  time  the  Danbury  factory  was  unionized,  but  the  head  of 
the  concern  broke  with  the  labor  union  and  a  strike  followed.  Work 
was  resumed  with  nonunion  labor  and  a  boycott  followed,  which, 
it  was  charged,  extended  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  Retail  dealers 
were  effectively  deterred  from  selling  the  hats  made  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Soon  after  suit  was  brought  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
decided  to  stand  behind  the  defendants  and  the  Anti-Boycott  Society 
of  America  stood  behind  the  other  side. 

A  Demonstration  Against  the  "I.  W.  W." 

There  is  something  inspiring  to  every  patriotic  heart  in  the  efforts 
jf  the  people  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  to  turn  back  the  tide  of 
anarchy  and  lawlessness  and  the  effects  of  official  force  and  illegal 
iolence  which  for  a  time  prevailed  there.  Last  Saturday  men, 
vomen  and  children,  estimated  at  30,000,  all  bearing  American 
dags,  paraded  through  three  miles  of  muddy  streets.  Buildings 
of  the  city  were  decorated  with  the  national  colors,  except  the 
"1.  W.  W."  headquarters,  and  spectators  also  wore  or  carried  flags. 
Members  of  church,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  city  officials, 
civil  and  Spanish  war  veterans.  Boy  Scouts  and  boys'  clubs  were  in 
line — in  fact,  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  demonstration 
accord  with  the  words  borne  on  a  great  red,  white  and  blue  arch 
under  which  the  marchers  passed  and  saluted: 

For  God  and  country.  The  stars  and  stripes  forever,  the  red 
flag  never.  A  protest  against  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  its  principles  and  methods. 

The  parade  was  further  intended  as  a  counterblast  against  a 
recent  display  of  red  flags  and  of  banners  inscribed  "No  God !  No 
Master !"  with  a  complete  absence  of  American  flags. 
One  of  the  Lawrence  newspapers,  The  American,  recently  said: 
The  time  has  arrived  in  Lawrence  when  the  superior,  law-abiding 
elements  are  determined  to  maintain  public  safety  and  public  honor. 


There  is  no  room  left  for  ■  professional  anarchistic  agitators,  who 
play  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  or  the  malicious.  Public 
opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  treason  or  sedition,  and  the  national 
government  is  prepared  to  deport  all  undesirables  who  wish  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  themselves.  Those  races  from  foreign  shores, 
who  may  desire  to  remain  with  us,  must  do  so  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  exist  here  and  which  have  been  in  full  force  since 
the  days  of  the  continental  Congress.  Otherwise  they  must  depart, 
for  we  are  too  busy  to  waste  time  or  effort  on  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  become  true,  law-abiding  Americans. 

Titanic  Owners'  Liability  Only  Nominal 

After  the  sinking  of  the.  Titanic  with  over  1,300  persons  on 
board  last  April  there  was  a  good  deal  of  legal  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  owners  would  be  financially  swamped  by  legal  claims 
for  liability  for  loss  of  life  and  property.  Lawsuits  did  pile  up 
against  the  navigation  company  to  a  total  of  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars,  but  the  company  was  apparently  not  at  all  alarmed. 
Last  week  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court 
in  New  York  City,  Judge  Hough  presiding,  by  a  firm  of  proctors 
in  admiralty — the  technical  name  for  marine  lawyers — asking  for  a 
limitation  of  liability  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  little 
known  federal  statute.  This  law  limits  the  liability  of  shipowners 
in  cases  of  this  kind  to  the  value  of  the  property  salvaged  after 
the  wreck,  plus  the  sum  obtained  from  freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation. These  three  items  for  the  Titanic,  including  $4,520  for 
the  lifeboats  recovered,  amounted  to  $91,805,  and  the  court  fixed 
this  amount  as  the  total  of  legal  liability  as  prayed  by  the  petitioners. 
Unless  the  ruling  is  reversed  by  an  appellate  court  it  means  that 
there  will  be  less  than  $92,000  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  hun- 
dreds of  claimants,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  wreck  has  been  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  company  and  its  agents. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  such  curious  statute  to  limit  private 
generosity  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  sufferers  and  heroes 
of  the  terrible  disaster.  In  London  a  relief  fund  of  $2,130,000  is 
about  to  be  distributed  among  2,296  persons ;  this  in  addition  to 
large  benefactions  previously  disbursed  in  America. 

The  lesson  of  the  Titanic  disaster  was  apparently  not  lost  on  a 
Japanese  steamship  line,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Company,  which 
has  lately  begun  selling  a  new  form  of  passage  ticket.  To  each 
ticket  a  coupon  is  attached  representing  a  seat  in  a  lifeboat,  with  a 
printed  request  to  the  passenger  to  acquaint  himself  promptly  with 
the  location  of  the  lifeboat  to  which  his  ticket  assigns  him.  Further- 
more, it  is  announced  that  a  sufficiency  of  small  boats  will  be 
provided. 

Nobel  Prize  Comes  to  America  Again 

The  Nobel  prize  has  been  won  before  in  America,  but  young  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
is  the  first  American  winner  in  the  field  of  medicine.  Dr.  Carrel 
was  born  in  France,  to  be  sure,  but  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1905,  and  he  did  his  most  important  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Rockefeller  institution.  He  is  39  years  old.  The 
award,  valued  at  nearly  $40,000,  was  announced  from  Stockholm, 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Carrel's  achievements  in  the  suture  of  severed 
veins  and  arteries  and  the  transplanting  of  organs  from  one  animal 
to  another. 

Two  other  Americans  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  since 
the  foundation  in  1901 — Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  the  former  in  1907  for  work  in  physics  and  the  latter  in 
1906  for  the  advancement  of  peace.  Five  fields  are  covered  by  the 
Swedish  philanthropist's  fund — chemistry,  literature,  physics,  medi- 
cine and  peace.  ,  , 

v  •i' 

— Nearly  5,000,000  new  voters  are  expected  to  appear  at  the  polls 
this  year,  according  to  an  estimate  prepared  for  the  Republican 
national  committee.  There  will  be  3,650,000  male  votes  enfran- 
chised by  age  alone  and  1,350,000  newly  enfranchised  women  and 
newly  naturalized  citizens.  There  will  be  24,332,000  male  voters. 
The  number  of  women  voters  is  estimated  at  1,667,000,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  26,000,000  persons  who  may  vote  for  presi- 
dent. In  1908  there  were  22,617,500  eligible  voters,  but  the  number 
of  votes  cast  was  only  14,888,442. 

— The  old  joke  about  the  industrious  man  who  crossed  his  honey 
bees  with  fireflies  so  they  could  work  nights  as  well  as  days  is 
recalled  by  the  account  of  the  production  of  a  stingless  bee  by  an 
English  apiarist,  Burrows,  who  has  crossed  Cyprian  drones  with 
Italian  queens.  The  progeny  have  only  rudimentary  and  harmless 
stingers. 
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Religious  Work  in  the  Christian  Association 

The  4,000  employed  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation through  North  America  have  each  received  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet from  the  international  headquarters  at  New  York,  which  has 
aroused  comment  enough  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  gone  deep.  The 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  religious  work  department  of  the 
international  committee,  over  which  Fred  B.  Smith  presided,  but 
had,  of  course,  before  it  was  issued  the  indorsement  of  the  entire 
committee  organization. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  bold  and  aggressive  statement  of  the  fact 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  exists  essentially  for 
a  religious  purpose,  and  that  no  prosperity  in  the  increase  of  real 
estate,  the  multiplication  of  members  or  the  eclat  of  social  and 
athletic  work  can  atone  for  a  lax  spiritual  emphasis  or  a  diminished 
religious  influence.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  shows  the  direction 
in  which  it  aims :  "Suggestions  for  Continued  Emphasis  Upon  the 
Special  Religious  Work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association." 
At  the  outset  the  secretaries  are  exhorted  to  pay  more  attention  to 
religious  work  conferences,  institutes  and  rallies.  This  is  insisted 
upon  as  the  first  step  toward  giving  the  religious  work  department 
an  outstanding  importance  equal  to  that  of  any  other  department 
of  the  organization.  But,  of  course,  it  is  also  urged  that  these  meet- 
ings shall  be  packed  full  of  practical  inspiration  and  suggestion,  so 
as  to  make  them  sources  of  new  efficiency  for  the  spiritual  phases 
of  association  activity. 

The  importance  of  unifying  the  entire  association  upon  a  policy  of 
religious  aggressiveness  is  heavily  stressed.  If  revivals  are  held 
they  should  be  conducted  with  careful  regard  to  a  sane  Christian 
psychology.  Secretaries  are  reminded  that  no  association  justifies 
its  existence  unless  it  is  bringing  in  new  members  to  the  churches 
of  its  city.  Strong  condemnation  is  visited  upon  secretaries  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  hired  for  other  than  religious  influence  in  the 
association.  Every  secretary,  according  to  true  association  ideals, 
must  be  a  religious  secretary,  or  the  association  disgraces  the 
sacred  mission  for  which  it  was  founded. 

Baptists  Create  Office  Like  Stelzle's 

The  Baptist  denomination  in  the  North  finally  has  a  social  service 
representative  to  stand  for  its  enthusiasms  in  social  reform,  as 
Mr.  Stelzle  has  stood  to  represent  the  Presbyterians  for  nearly 
a  decade  past.  The  new  Baptist  agent  is  Dr.  Samuel  Zane  Batten. 
Dr.  Batten  has  well  won  this  honor  from  his  church  by  his  vigorous 
zeal  in  drawing  Christian  attention  to  the  social  meaning  of  the 
gospel  in  the  present  critical  age.  First  as  a  pastor,  then  as  a  col- 
lege professor  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dr. 
Batten  has  spoken  and  written  with  convincing  intensity  on  cur- 
rent social  problems.  He  has  served  also  as  the  volunteer  secre- 
tary of  the  denomination's  social  service  commission. 

This  commission,  however,  and  the  brotherhood  council  of  the 
denomination  both  solicited  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  to 
elevate  this  secretaryship  to  the  level  of  the  executive  positions  of 
the  benevolent  boards.  The  Convention  acceded  and  directed  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society  to  create  a  new  department  with  such 
a  secretary  in  charge.  The  choice  of  Dr.  Batten  for  the  office 
naturally  followed.  Besides  giving  his  time  to  the  general  promo- 
tion of  social  service.  Dr.  Batten  will  serve  as  the  national  secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  brotherhood. 

Methodists  Prepare  Home  for  Immigrants 

The  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  New  England 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  have  just  dedicated  a  splendidly 
impressive  and  significant  building  on  Marginal  street,  near  the 
immigration  dock,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Immigrants'  Home  of  Boston,  and  is  to  be  freely  opened  to  every 
newcomer  who  doesn't  know  where  to  go  when  he  or  she  lands  in 
America.  It  is  especially  intended  for  immigrants  who  have  had 
some  misfortune  at  sea,  such  as  sickness  or  the  death  of  a  loved 
one,  for  those  who  have  been  robbed  or  lost  tickets,  for  those  whose 
friends  have  failed  to  meet  them  as  expected,  and  particularly 
for  unprotected  young  girls  who  are  being  brought  over  by  Mor- 
mon elders  or  "white  slave"  agents. 

The  building,  which  is  as  yet  unique  among  denominational 
structures  in  this  country,   is  a  five-story  edifice  of  brick  and 


granite,  surmounted  by  a  cross  which  proclaims  its  religious  char- 
acter and  floating  the  American  flag  from  a  staff  on  its  roof.  The 
whole  property  cost  $30,000.  The  building  takes  the  place  of  a 
small  private  house  which  has  been  kept  open  by  the  society  since 
1888.  During  those  years  the  society  has  cared  for  20,000  persons 
representing  thirty-five  nationalities,  besides  22,000  persons  who 
have  been  helped  at  the  pier  without  coming  to  the  building.  The 
new  home  stands  on  a  much  more  convenient  site,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  particular  triumph  that  it  replaces  two 
saloons  that  made  a  very  unflattering  business  success  by  selling 
great  quantities  of  drink  to  incoming  immigrants. 

Another  American  Cardinal  in  Prospect 

It  is  said  in  Rome  that  there  will  be  another  American  cardinal 
in  the  college  of  cardinals  very  soon,  but,  though  an  American,  he 
will  not  live  in  America.  The  choice  of  the  pope  is  said  to  be 
Archbishop  Kennedy,  who  is  the  rector  of  the  American  college 
in  Rome,  where  American  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  being 
educated  in  the  Vatican  atmosphere.  Archbishop  Kennedy  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  for  a  time  a  professor  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions in  that  city.  He  has  always  been  identifed  with  educational 
work.  If  he  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  it  will  indicate  that 
the  pope  has  chosen  him  as  his  principal  adviser  on  American 
affairs.  The  consistory  at  which  the  announcement  of  this  promo- 
tion is  expected  will  occur  in  November.  There  are  now  sixty-five 
cardinals,  and  only  five  vacancies  in  their  body.  It  is  deemed  quite 
possible  that  the  pope  means  now  to  complete  the  number,  which 
has  been  incomplete  for  many  years  past. 

Aggressive  Mission  Policy  Produces  Deficit 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
administers  both  the  foreign  and  home  mission  interests  of  the 
church,  and  has  therefore  an  unusual  burden.  Its  work  is,  of 
course,  increasing  constantly.  This  explains  why,  in  reviewing 
the  fiscal  year  that  recently  ended,  the  board  found  itself  with  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  in  spite  of  there  having 
been  an  Increase  of  $75,000  in  its  receipts,  bringing  the  total  offer- 
ings up  to  $1,182,000.  The  direct  offerings  of  parishes,  Sunday 
schools  and  women's  societies  show  indeed  an  advance  of  $96,000, 
but  the  net  increase  was  not  so  large  because  there  had  been  a 
very  considerable  falling  off  in  individual  offerings.  The  latter 
fact,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  necessarily  indicating  a  declining 
interest,  since  it  is  probable  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  individual 
giving  has  been  absorbed  in  parish  giving,  where  the  duplicate  en- 
velope and  weekly  offering  for  missions  have  been  introduced.  It 
is  noted  that  this  improved  financial  system  has  been  established  in 
more  than  1,000  parishes  of  the  denomination. 

The  condition  of  the  board's  balance  sheet  at  this  time,  however, 
is  even  more  uncomfortable  than  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Board,  which  confesses  alarm  for  its  solvency.  There  has  been  a 
deficit  in  the  Episcopalian  administration  every  year  since  1908, 
and  the  sum  total  of  those  deficits  has  now  virtually  reached  the 
$200,000  mark.  Bishop  Lloyd,  as  the  board's  chief  executive  officer, 
is  relentlessly  determined  that  the  denomination  shall  do  its  duty 
at  all  hazards,  and  would  undoubtedly  regard  bankruptcy,  if  it  came, 
a  reflection  on  the  church  and  not  on  himself. 

British  Actors  Insist  on  Sunday  Rest 

What  Americans  call  moving-picture  shows  have  in  England  the 
right  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  But  the  law  compels  theaters  to  be 
closed.  Recently  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cheaper  theaters 
have  been  working  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  law  which  would 
give  them  also  the  privilege  of  Sunday  opening,  since  they  regard 
the  picture  shows  as  their  very  serious  competitors  and  don't  want 
to  lose  ground  before  them.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  if  the 
law  is  amended  at  all,  distinction  of  theaters  cannot  well  be  carried 
out,  and  all  of  them,  cheap  and  costly,  will  likely  sweep  into  the  tide 
of  Sunday  entertainment.  The  Actors'  Association  of  the  kingdom 
therefore  has  begun  a  vehement  agitation  to  prevent  any  change 
in  the  law,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  entirely  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
profession  that  seven  days — or  nights — of  work  a  week  is  a 
calamity  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.  At  a  great  meeting  in  His 
Majesty's  theater  in  London  the  noted  actor.  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree, 
presided,  and  vigorous  speeches  were  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
equally  vigorous  resolutions  declaring  that  the  entire  body  of 
British  actors  would  antagonize  any  attempt  to  open  any  theaters 
anywhere  in  the  British  isles  on  the  Sabbath. 
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High-Power  Engine,  Small  Size 

IF  YOU  WERE  to  see  a  picture  of  the  "continuation  committee" 
group  who  gathered  two  weeks  ago  at  Lake  Mohonk — which, 
by  the  way,  you  won't,  because  the  committee  overmodestly 
omitted  that  sacred  convention  function  at  which  the  photographer 
is  entitled  to  officiate — your  eye  would  doubtless  note  a  number  of 
other  persons  of  more  distinguished  bearing  before  you  took  ac- 
count of  a  small  and  slender  man  with  very  mild  eyes,  hair  into 
which  a  thin  woof  of  gray  has  already  been  woven,  and  that  sort 
of  set  features  which  look  old  in  youth  and  young  in  later  age. 
Even  if  you  could  see  the  committee  in  action — its  characteristic  ac- 
tion being  high  and  earnest  debate — you  would  likely  not  yet  pick 
out  as  one  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  organization  this  particular 
gentleman,  whom  you  would  recognize  in  the  quiet  figure  sitting  at 
the  secretary's  table.  Yet  should  you  be  privileged  to  discuss  with 
any  of  the  committee's  own  members  what  particular  factor  among 
them  counts  most  in  making  the  committee  move  and  in  permeating 
it  with  unifying  enthusiasm,  there  is  only  one  member  in  the  list 
who  would  not  name  this  small,  quiet  man  with  the  mild  gray 
eyes  as  its  most  dynamic  element.  The  one  dissenter  would  be 
J.  H.  Oldham  of  Edinburgh— who  is  the  aforesaid  and  afore- 
described  gentleman  at  the  secretary's  table.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  strong  men  in  the  committee,  but  it  is  Oldham  who  works 
hardest  and  longest  at  this  job. 

The  mechanical  engineers  of  the  world  are  always  figuring  to  get 
an  engine  which  in  the  smallest  compass  possible  and  with  the 
lightest  possible  weight  will  develop  the  highest  possible  ratio  of 
power.  They  particularly  want  a  direct-action  engine  running  fric- 
tionless.  But  while  they  have  been  trying  to  invent  this  perfect  piece 
of  machinery,  the  Lord  God  above  got  ahead  of  them  by  making 
Oldham  of  Edinburgh.  All  the  ideal  specifications  of  the  mechanical 
engineers  are  fulfilled  in  this  wiry  Httle  Scotchman,  who  is  literally  a 
"world-beater"  in  the  art,  or  science,  whichever  it  is,  of  getting  things 
done  and  making  no  fuss  about  it.  The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Con- 
ference two  years  ago  was  one  of  the  biggest  things  ever  accom- 
plished by  way  of  getting  great  men  and  great  ideas  together  in 
one  place,  and  the  whole  splendid  event  was  worked  through  and 
worked  off  with  absolutely  faultless  facility.  And  it  was  Oldham 
who  did  it.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  there  were  committees  and  committees, 
with  "conveners"  thereof  most  eminent  and  admirable.  But  it 
was  Oldham,  the  young  Edinburgh  layman,  the  self-possessed  and 
imperturbable,  unresting  and  likewise  unrestless,  a  paragon  of 
efficiency  altogether,  who  really  did  the  deed  of  it. 

So  that  was  the  way  Oldham  of  Edinburgh  was  discovered.  When 
the  convention  wanted  to  be  "continued,"  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  man  so  responsible  for  its  being  should  be  asked  to 
help  its  continuation,  which  is  the  reasonable  reason  why  J.  H. 
Oldham  is  now  the  continuation  committee's  secretary.  Each  time 
the  committee  meets  it  gives  new  thanks  that  he  is.  Each  year's 
lapse  so  far  has  revealed  Oldham  a  bigger  man  in  all  ways  except 
the  quite  unimportant  matter  of  physique.  He  proves  not  only  the 
master  of  trifles,  which  everybody  knew  he  was  who  saw  him  handle 
details  in  the  1910  convention,  but  also  a  thinker  of  cosmic  thoughts. 
There  is  not  merely  a  miscroscope  but  also  a  telescope  in  his  head, 
and  internally  he  combines  an  equipment  of  pigeonholes  with  an 
apparatus  of  wireless  communication.  The  committee  made  him 
editor  of  The  International  Review  of  Missions,  and  Oldham  already 
has  that  magazine  gripping  a  hemisphere  in  each  hand.  He  travels 
about  among  the  members  of  the  committee  and  without  a  syllable 
of  insistence  makes  them  believe  their  committee  so  important 
that  they  willingly  cross  oceans  for  four  days  of  it.  There's  sure 
to  be  a  continuation  committee  as  long  as  there's  Oldham.  He  is 
the  sort  that  never  lets  up. 


Paper,  Pencil— and  Then  Hard  Work 

The  paper  and  pencil  method  of  doing  things  is  very  simple, 
very  attractive  and  very  ineffective.  There  is  a  real  fascination 
about  it.  If  you  are  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  or  president 
of  a  society,  you  can  double  the  membership  readily;  just  let  each 
member  bring  one  more  and  it  is  done ! 

Here  is  a  circular  appeal  from  a  hard-pressed  pastor  for  help  in 
rebuilding  his  church;  he  sends  it  to  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  if  only  a  third  of  them  will  send  $2  each,  he  will  have  more 
than  enough.  A  man  learned  that  a  million  people  passed  a  certain 
corner  in  New  York  City  within  a  given  time  and  conceived  the 


happy  thought  of  having  each  of  them  give  him  just  one  penny.  It 
would  mean  nothing  to  them,  but  it  would  yield  him  $10,000.  Only 
think!  If  every  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  give 
a  cent  a  year  for  this  or  that  cause,  it  would  be  more  than  $13,000. 
And  who  couldn't  give  one  cent?  One  can  almost  hear  the  speaker 
in  presbytery  as  he  asks  the  question  with  scorn.  Or  take  the  whole 
budget  of  the  year  for  the  boards,  say  $3,350,000  all  told.  That 
would  mean  only  5  cents  a  week  from  each  member  of  the  church ; 
leave  out  half  of  them  and  you  need  only  10  cents  a  week  from 
the  rest.    How  simple,  how  perfectly  easy ! 

The  real  trouble  is  that  it  is  all  too  easy.  There  is  always 
reason  to  be  suspicious  of  plans  for  doing  big  things  when  they 
do  not  call  for  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice,  and 
it  is  the  sacrifice  that  is  left  out  of  our  paper  and  pencil  schemes. 
Most  sessions  and  trustees  can  figure  out  their  expense  and  benev- 
olent budget  on  the  weekly  or  monthly  basis  without  difficulty.  It 
is  a  plan  that  always  works  well  on  paper.  And  it  works  better  still 
in  practice  if  it  is  considered  not  as  a  labor-saving  device,  but  as 
a  device  to  get  the  results  by  dint  of  somebody's  hard  work.  Budget 
plans,  subscription  plans,  are  always  best  for  the  church  and  surest 
of  results,  but  they  demand  persistent,  continuous  effort  to  make 
them  work.  It  is  because  many  sessions  and  trustees  are  not  ready 
to  make  that  effort  that  the  plans  fail.  They  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken until  there  are  some  people  who  believe  in  them  enough  to 
work  for  them. 

A  Meeting  That  Deserved  Bigger  Attendance 

The  prayer  meeting  held  by  John  J.  Chapman,  a  New  York  poet, 
in  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Coatesville 
lynching,  bids  fair  to  become  a  historical  event,  even  though  the  at- 
tendance was  two  only.  Mr.  Chapman's  small  audience  was  not  due 
to  lack  of  advertising,  it  seems,  for  he  had  taken  pains  to  let  the 
whole  town  know  his  purpose.  But  he  had  made  it  clear  that  on 
the  occasion  he  meant  publicly  to  repent  of  his  share  of  the  crime 
of  that  lynching  (although  he  was  a  stranger  who  had  never  been 
in  the  town  before),  and  it  seems  that  Coatesville  had  only  two 
citizens  at  most  who  felt  that  they  had  anything  to  repent  of  in 
that  connection. 

Very  dramatically  the  eccentric  poet  thus  revealed  again  the 
weakness  in  Coatesville,  which  its  people  have  so  little  comprehended 
that  they  have  thought  themselves  most  unjustly  accused  when  made 
a  lesson  by  which  other  towns  quite  as  eminently  righteous  as 
Coatesville  might  be  warned  of  the  same  fault.  This  weakness  is 
their  utter  lack  of  any  sense  of  community  responsibility.  The  com- 
mon feeling  of  the  good  in  Coatesville  and  elsewhere  is  that  they 
are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked.  That  it 
is  constant  blame  on  the  good  for  the  wicked  around  them  to  be 
so  wicked  is  a  social  fact  that  this  painfully  individualistic  Chris- 
tianity never  sees.  Poet  Chapman  felt  it — felt  that  as  a  member 
of  the  whole  great  community  of  the  United  States  he  was  himself 
in  part  guilty  of  this  awful  crime  committed  within  its  boundaries. 
But  Coatesville  Christians  to  this  day  seem  to  realize  nothing  of 
the  same  sort  about  the  crime  committed  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  town.  So  the  stranger  came  and  did  his  repenting  all 
alone — which  simply  shows  that  Chapman  sees  things  nearer  true 
than  Coatesville  does.  But  the  light  of  morality  "grows  from  more 
to  more."  The  time  will  come  when  Coatesville  church  people  at 
least  will  wish  that  they  had  attended  Chapman's  prayer  meeting 
en  masse. 

Providing  Relief  for  Overchurched  Towns 

The  Continent  regrets  to  observe  that  its  neighbor,  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  is  disposed  to  discourage  presbyteries  from  adopting 
the  series  of  five  overtures,  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Louisville,  which  will  allow  the  Presbyterian  element  in  union  con- 
gregations to  retain  Presbyterian  affiliations.  To  this  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  objects  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  overtures  in 
their  total  effect  resemble  the  "plan  of  union"  which  was  estab- 
lished for  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  if  that  criticism  were  accurate,  it 
would  be  no  real  reason  for  distrusting  the  proposition  now  in 
hand.  The  "plan  of  union"  was  no  shameful  folly.  Instead,  the 
Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  is  undoubtedly  right  historically  in 
saying  that  it  was  "useful  to  both  denominations."  It  failed  under 
stress  of  sectarian  feeling,  of  which,  thank  God,  the  Presb)rterian 
Church  would  not  be  capable  today.  The  church  could  do  a  hundred 
things  worse  than  reestablishing  it. 

But  what  is  purposed  through  this  year's  overtures  is  nothing  even 
approximating  the  "plan  of  union."  Our  .contemporary's  criticism 
is  superficial  and  misleading.  The  joint  program  arranged  between 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  a  hundred  years  ago  was  an 
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interdenominational  compact ;  the  amendment  which  these  overtures, 
if  adopted,  will  enact  is  a  matter  strictly  within  the  scope  of  Pres- 
byterianism's  own  corporate  laws.  It  makes  no  treaty  with  anybody 
outside.  A  door  for  new  external  relationship  is,  of  course,  opened, 
but  it  is  opened  to  all  evangelical  people  alike ;  it  is  not  for  the 
Congregationalists  any  more  than  it  is  for  the  Methodists.  Indeed, 
if  preference  is  offered  for  any,  it  is  for  sister  denominations  of  the 
Presbyterian  family.  Assuredly  the  church  "U.  S.  A."  is  not  afraid 
of  "closer  relations"  with  any  of  those  sisters. 

The  overtures  in  question  do  not  represent  any  attempt  to  set 
afoot  a  new  movement.  They  aim  simply  to  provide  for  a  condition 
already  come  to  pass  in  many  communities.  In  hundreds  of  towns 
in  the  West  especially  the  denominational  congregations  locally 
established  are  separately  too  weak  to  accomplish  much.  Their 
members  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their  respective  denominational  re- 
lations, but  they  can't  help  seeing  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  wor- 
shiping together,  and  if  they  could  worship  and  work  together, 
there  would  be  a  big  enough  body  of  them  to  get  done  for  their 
own  neighborhood  an  immense  deal  of  good  which  division  and  sepa- 
ration prohibit.  Seattle  Presbytery  sees  multiplied  examples  of  this 
sort  in  its  own  territory,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  provide  that  Presbyterians  can  go  into  such  unions 
where  needed  and  still  remain  Presbyterians.  Assembly  saw  the 
point  and  met  the  request.  The  presbyteries  will  certainly  be  no 
less  acute  in  understanding. 

Not  only  communities  such  as  Seattle  has  in  mind  will  be  benefited 
by  this  amendment  but  also  border  towns,  where  "northern"  and 
"southern"  churches  face  each  other;  likewise  towns  where  "United" 
and  "regular"  Presbyterians  are  competing.  Work  can  be  com- 
bined in  such  situations  and  yet  neither  denomination  need  lose  a 
member.  Surely  no  sophistry  can  prevent  indorsement  of  such  a 
common-sense  proviso.  Some  presbyteries  may  see  no  need  of  it 
in  their  own  bounds,  but  they  certainly  will  not  deny  the  benefit  of 
it  to  other  sections  where  it  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of 
Christian  strategy  and  the  experience  of  practical  Christian  men. 

Samples  of  Appalling  Rural  Statistics 

Whichever  way  one  turns  it  is  painfully  easy  to  pick  up  statistics 
that  demonstrate  the  disorganization  and  inefficiency  of  churches 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  nation.  In  Shenandoah  county,  Virginia, 
for  an  example  that  is  not  extreme,  there  are  forty-four  organized 
churches  and  thirteen  preaching  stations.  Of  these  fifty-seven 
places  of  Christian  worship  thirty-eight  have  preaching  but  once  a 
month,  fifteen  but  twice  a  month  and  only  four  every  Sabbath. 
Twenty-four  of  these  preaching  places  are  in  the  country,  and  of  the 
pastors  ministering  to  them  only  two  live  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
churches.  The  villages  of  the  county  have  eleven  churches,  and  only 
two  of  these  have  resident  pastors.  Of  twenty-two  churches  in  the 
larger  towns,  fifteen  are  served  by  ministers  living  in  the  same  com- 
munities. The  Sunday  school  census  of  the  county  shows  over  1,700 
boys,  but  only  627  are  in  Sunday  school.  Half  of  these  schools  are 
closed  half  the  year. 

An  instance  which  one  hopes  is  less  typical  is  cited  from  Vermont. 
There  in  a  territory  seven  by  thirteen  miles  in  area  there  is  only 
one  place  where  Christian  worship  is  conducted,  and  that  is  in  a 
schoolhouse,  for  there  is  no  church  building  in  the  whole  district. 
In  this  territory  within  the  past  fourteen  months  there  were  two 
murders,  three  suicides  and  thirteen  illegitimate  births.  It  is  de- 
clared that  almost  every  house  in  this  whole  section  covers  someone 
who  is  regarded  as  "a  little  off"  mentally,  either  a  member  of  the 
family  or  a  farmhand. 


—When  Rev.  W.  W.  Borden,  the  son  of  a  millionaire  family  in 
Chicago,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  China  the  daily  newspapers 
spoke  of  him  as  "renouncing  the  world."  The  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  makes  the  pertinent  point  that  he  should  be  spoken 
of  as  "taking  up  with  the  world."  Going  to  China  as  a  missionary, 
he  is  bound  to  see  and  deal  with  vastly  more  of  the  world  than  he 
would  if  he  had  settled  down  to  any  ordinary  business  life  at  home. 

— An  Anglican  rector  in  Norfolk,  England,  refused  to  hold  thanks- 
giving service  in  his  church  this  year,  and  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
interviewed  him  to  find  out  why  discovered  that  the  rector's 
mind  was  loaded  down  with  great  woe  because  his  bees,  which  had 
furnished  him  with  1,200  pounds  of  honey  last  year,  were  able  to 
produce  in  this  year's  frightfully  wet  summer  only  500  pounds.  So 
the  preacher  didn't  feel  thankful  a  bit. 

— The  Christian  World  of  London  started  out  to  discuss  editorially 
"recent  developments  of  women's  dress,"  but  had  to  admit  before  it 
got  very  far  that  the  real  subject  wasn't  "developments"  at  all,  but 
"shrinkings." 


— Some  months  ago  when  a  bunch  of  dry  counties  in  Ohio  all  at 
once  turned  back  to  their  old  saloon  idols  again  the  dismal  predic- 
tion was  forced  even  from  temperance  men  that  the  Buckeye  state 
would  likely  soon  have  lost  all  the  ground  it  gained  in  the  wonderful 
local  option  landslide  of  1908.  But  happily  that  prediction  has 
not  fulfilled  itself.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  state  believes 
that  there  is  not  another  dry  county  in  all  Ohio  now  in  any  danger 
of  recapture  by  the  liquor  forces.  Indeed,  it  doesn't  appear  that 
there  is  even  a  dry  county  remaining  where  they  can  now  get  enough 
petition  signatures  to  bring  on  an  election.  So  the  slump  seems 
to  be  stopped,  and  in  casting  up  the  results  of  the  advance  and  the 
retreat,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  net  gain  of  forty  counties  over 
the  situation  four  years  ago;  that  is  to  say,  previous  to  1908,  there 
were  five  counties  without  saloons,  and  today  there  are  forty-five 
out  of  the  total  number  of  eighty-eight.  In  1908  fifty-eight  counties 
voted  dry.  Eighteen  have  relapsed  to  the  old  condition.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  eleven  have  voted  a  second  time  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  have  stayed  dry. 

— People  who  like  the  pleasure  of  foreseeing  a  great  man  before 
the  world  recognizes  him  as  such  should  keep  their  eyes  on  Rev. 
William  Fetler,  Baptist  pastor  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  the  first 
evangelical  minister  who  has  ever  made  the  slightest  popular  im- 
pression on  the  Russian  capital,  steeped  from  its  origin  in  the 
stupefying  bigotry  of  Greek  Catholicism.  But  Fetler,  taking  for 
his  opening  the  czar's  formal  decree  of  religious  liberty  and  force- 
fully insisting  on  having  real  rights  under  it,  has  preached  himself 
into  remarkable  power  over  the  masses  in  that  mighty  city.  Trav- 
elers report  his  evangelistic  meetings  wonderfully  attended  and 
wonderfully  electric  with  the  force  of  the  preacher's  personality. 
Particularly  are  his  meetings  for  students  effective;  transformations 
of  young  cynics  at  the  point  of  despairing  suicide  into  passionate 
devotees  of  Christ  are  frequent.  Altogether,  it  seems  certain  that 
Fetler,  himself  yet  a  young  man,  is  destined  to  rise,  if  he  lives,  into 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's  great  preachers. 

— -It  is  announced  that  Miss  Maude  Adams  is  going  to  play  "Peter 
Pan"  once  more  in  American  theaters  this  season.  This  relief  de- 
serves, as  Shakespeare  would  say,  "much  thanks."  The  many 
sanguine  observers  who  had  been  greatly  depending  on  Miss  Adams 
to  help  lift  the  American  stage  higher  into  sweetness  and  light  were 
inexpressibly  disappointed  when  an  unguessed  streak  of  folly  in  her 
tempted  her  to  abandon  the  gentle  and  appealing  roles  in  which  she 
had  before  appeared  in  order  to  take  up  the  ridiculous  character  of 
a  strutting  barnyard  rooster.  The  glamour  of  alleged  literature 
thrown  over  the  part  could  not  conceal  its  vulgar  coarseness,  but 
Miss  Adams  endured  it  two  seasons.  After  such  a  two  years  she 
can  never  regain  quite  the  same  public  esteem  that  she  had  before, 
but  her  return  to  "Peter  Pan"  is  at  least  gracious  evidence  that  she 
repents  the  desertion  of  her  finer  ideals  and  has  been  chastened 
back  to  the  womanly  limits  of  her  better  self. 

— The  daily  papers  are  often  blamed  for  crowding  religious 
papers  out  of  Christian  homes,  and  at  times  even  church  members 
are  heard  to  say  that  since  the  daily  press  prints  so  much  religious 
news  nowadays,  nobody  needs  a  special  church  paper.  But  the 
trained  and  experienced  journalists  who  make  the  daily  papers  do 
not  talk  that  way;  they  "know  the  game"  well  enough  to  know 
that  a  general  newspaper  never  covers  special  needs  in  any  line. 
And  they  respect  religion  sincerely  enough  to  deem  its  need  for 
distinct  representation  in  the  world  of  print  paramount  to  any 
other.  The  Philadelphia  Record  puts  this  opinion  tersely  and  char- 
acteristically when  it  writes :  "The  general  newspapers  cannot  fully 
take  the  place  of  the  technical  and  professional  periodicals,  and 
there  should  be  ample  support  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
for  religious  papers." 

— As  a  sidelight  on  the  often  discussed  question  of  the  honesty  of 
the  Japanese  The  London  Times  tells  its  experience  at  selling 
encyclopedias  in  Japan.  The  books  were  sold  on  monthly  payments. 
In  Britain  less  than  half  of  these  payments  arrived  on  the  day 
promised.  In  Japan  those  which  were  even  a  day  in  arrears  were 
less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Japanese  were,  in  fact,  so 
afraid  of  being  late  that  most  of  them  sent  in  their  payments  several 
days  ahead  of  time.  Collection  costs  in  Japan  were  less  than  half 
of  what  they  were  in  Great  Britain. 

— The  young  and  brilliant  author  of  "An  American  Bride  in 
Porto  Rico"  is  recently  dead.  The  book  was  published  under  the 
pen  name  of  "Marion  Blythe,"  but  the  author  was  really  Mrs.  Leland 
H.  Tracy.  Mrs.  Tracy  and  her  husband  had  missionary  experience 
in  Japan,  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Mexico,  but  her  frail  health  drove 
her  out  of  Japan  and  Porto  Rico  in  succession,  and  her  last  in- 
domitable effort  to  serve  Christ  and  the  church  in  Mexico  cost  her 
life.    She  was  in  literal  truth  "faithful  unto  death." 
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The 
Value 
of  a  Soul 


HAT  SHALL  a  man  be  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  forfeit  his  life?"    Yes,  what  shall 
he  gain?    What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  a  tele- 
scope and  lose  his  sight?   The  Master's  question  is  sharp  and  pierc- 
ing, and  the  answer  to  it  is  single  and  clear.    Simon  Peter  has  been 
urging  him  to  avoid  the  way  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  and  march 
on  to  worldly  dominion  and  crown.    "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan !"    The  primary  aim  in  life  is 
not  to  be  a  success  but  to  be  a  man,  not  to  win 
possessions  but  to  possess  one's  self,  not  to  avoid 
suffering  but  to  avoid  sin,  not  to  be  safe  but  to 
be  true. 

What  use  is  it  becoming  a  king  if  we  have  lost 
our  kingliness  on  the  way?  What  profits  it  that 
a  man  increase  in  personalty  and  shrink  in  per- 
sonality? What  profits  it  if  he  should  gain  a  living  and  lose  a  life? 
There  is  a  well  known  satirical  epitaph  which  reads,  "Born  a  man. 
died  a  grocer!"  to  which  we  might  add  the  kindred  epitaph,  "Born 
a  man,  died  a  millionaire."  In  our  Master's  question  we  can  read 
his  conception  of  the  value  of  a  life.  Its  essential  worth  outweighs 
the  treasures  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  value  of 
the  soul. 

Self-Esteem  Without  Self-Conceit 

It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  the  majority  of  us  do  not  set 
sufficient  value  upon  ourselves.  We  disparage  our  worth.  We  throw 
ourselves  away  for  nothing.  We  sell  ourselves  for  a  jest.  We 
barter  our  honor  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  What  we  need  is  a 
keener  and  more  discriminating  sense  of  values  and  a  more  glorious 
conception  of  our  possibility  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  far  too  much 
self-conceit  in  the  world,  but  not  nearly  enough  self-esteem.  Self- 
conceit  is  a  petty  thing  and  can  never  think  magnanimously.  Self- 
esteem  is  a  dignified  thing  and  can  never  think  meanly.  Self- 
conceit  looks  downward  and  contemplates  small  attainments.  Self- 
esteem  looks  upward  and  contemplates  vast  possibilities.  Self- 
conceit  is  always  a  pigmy.  Self-esteem  has  the  quiet  stride  of 
giants.  Self-conceit  fingers  bits  of  imperial  ribbons.  Self-esteem 
consciously  carries  the  blood  of  kings.  Now  it  is  self-esteem  we 
need,  the  consciousness  of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  this 
sense  of  blood  relationship  with  the  highest,  of  noble  possibility,  of 
glorious  destiny.  And  such  a  lofty  sense  would  save  us  from 
irritating  conceits,  from  defiling  meannesses  and  from  either  secret 
or  obtrusive  vice. 

How  are  we  to  obtain  this  high  consciousness,  this  mind  that 
defends  itself  by  the  exaltation  of  its  own  thought?  There  is  no 
moral  preservative  like  a  mind  that  is  set  "on  things  above."  How 
then  shall  we  obtain  it?  First  of  all  by  putting  our  moldable  mind 
into  the  plastic  hands  of  Christ.  If  we  wish  to  gain  high  and 
defensive  thinking  about  anything  we  shall  put  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  an  appropriate  master.  And  if  we  do  this  in  other  realms, 
why  not  in  the  realm  that  deals  with  the  noblest  verities,  even  the 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  soul?  Even  though  the  mind  has 
become  fixed  in  its  habits,  and  its  accustomed  manners  of  thinking 
have  become  like  roads  or  even  like  deep  grooves,  the  Lord  can 
absolutely  transform  it.    He  can  take  the  life  that  is  possessed 


by  hard  prejudices,  and  fixed  moods,  and  rigid  mental  habits,  and 
he  can  soften  and  transform  it.  He  can  change  its  roads,  its  hills, 
its  valleys;  he  can  make  the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough  places 
plain. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  to  say  about  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  that  it  can  alter  the  fashion  of  a  man's  mind.  I  have  no 
gospel  at  all  that  does  not  include  this.  The  mental  substance  can 
be  renewed  and  remolded  at  the  hands  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and 
all  the  abominable  highways  of  the  old  mental  continent  can  be 
wiped  out.  So  I  say  the  first  thing  for  any  man  to  do  who  wants 
to  acquire  that  gloriously  lofty  mental  habit  which  will  save  him 
from  selling  his  life  for  gold,  is  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Master,  and  a  gracious  miracle  of  transformation  and  renewal  will 
be  wrought. 

The  Uplift  of  Aspiring  Fellowship 

But  then  the  Lord  also  purposes  that  our  fellowship  with  him 
should  have  an  accompanying  intimacy  in  our  fellowship  with  his 
friends.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  seek  communion  with  those  who 
are  striving  after  the  same  attainments.  We  must  join  his  church. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  men  and  women  who  pass  into  the 
church  as  they  would  pass  through  a  turnstile  into  an  exhibition, 
and  just  loaf  about  and  nothing  more.  And  when  the  man  of  the 
world  comes  along,  seeking  for  the  lofty-minded,  they  are  not  to 
be  found  among  these.  But  there  are  such  Christian  men  and  women 
in  the  church  whose  minds  are  set  on  things  above — men  who  have 
caught  the  way  of  Christ  and  are  high  thinkers  about  life  and  duty. 
And  it  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
the  church  to  bring  gropers  and  finders  together,  that  those  who  are 
just  beginning  to  seek  the  transformation  might  be  heartened  by 
those  who  have  had  large  experience  of  the  powers  of  grace. 

At  any  rate  the  man  who  desires  to  refresh  his  chamber  of 
imagery  will  not  seek  the  companionship  of  men  and  women  whose 
thought  is  loose  and  demeaning,  and  who  drag  conversation  into 
gutter  gossip  or  into  small  and  belittling  themes.  In  high  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  and  with  his  church  a  man  will  find  such  elevation 
of  thought  and  purpose  as  will  secure  him  against  illicit  barter, 
against  selling  himself  for  the  prizes  and  garlands  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  will  not  sell  our  soul  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  we 
must  also  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  tempt  another  man  to  sell  his 
soul.  We  must  help  him  to  gain  a  sense  of  kingliness  and  of  high 
relationship  by  the  very  way  in  which  we  deal  with  him  in  daily 
life.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  his  soul  also  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world. 

And  following  this  path  of  life,  what  will  happen?  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  we  may  make  less  money.  Gold  is  not  the  Master's 
payment  for  duty,  neither  is  success  the  reward  of  rectitude.  And 
I  say  that  it  may  be  that  a  man  who  holds  Christ's  value  for  himself, 
and  holds  it  in  humility  and  truth,  may  have  a  smaller  purse,  but  he 
will  most  assuredly  be  a  greater  man.  And  there  is  something  more 
to  say.  Such  a  man  will  have  capacity  to  get  more  out  of  a  pound 
than  others  can  get  out  of  their  thousands ;  he  will  have  power  to 
get  more  out  of  a  single  flower  than  others  can  get  out  of  their 
estates ;  he  will  get  more  out  of  a  sunset  than  if  he  had  all  the 
barbaric  splendor  of  Solomon's  courts.  J.  H.  Jowett. 


Who  Is  the  "Evangelistic  Minister"? 

BY   GEORGE    GORDON  MAHY 


Mr.  Mahy  can  come  as  near  as  anyone  to  answering  this  question, 
because  as  corresponding  secretary  of  General  Assembly's  com- 
mittee on  evangelistic  work  he  has  made  a  careful  and  energetic 
investigation  of  the  methods  being  used  by  pastors.  What  he 
says  Jiere  may  well  be  pondered  by  ministers  and  laymen. 

SOME  MINISTERS  are  spoken  of  as  "evangelistic  ministers," 
and  the  designation  is  given  them  with  a  half  tolerant  pity. 
The  contempt  is  deserved  if  the  "evangelistic  minister"  is 
a  man  who  has  no  balanced,  constructive  program,  a  man  who  does 
most  of  his  work  in  spasms,  and  whose  poorly  organized  church 
makes  but  a  feeble  showing  in  its  reported  activities,  membership 
conditions  and  benevolent  contributions.  Such  a  man  has  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  an  "evangelistic  minister,"  no  matter  how  enthusiastic 
he  may  be  in  the  matter  of  arranging  evangelistic  meetings  for  his 


own  and  other  churches.  He  is  simply  a  failure  and  seeks  to  secure 
by  a  short  and  easy  method  results  in  his  church  which  can  never 
be  secured  except  by  faithful  daily  toil  and  the  earnest  giving  up 
of  life  in  the  daily  sacrifice  which  the  true  gospel  ministry  demands. 

Forty-Two  Per  Cent  of  Sermons  Evangelistic 

There  was  sent  from  the  office  of  the  General  Assembly's  evan- 
gelistic committee  a  short  time  ago,  to  a  thousand  of  our  ministers, 
a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  secret  of  the  fruitfulness  in 
their  ministry  which  placed  them  in  the  first  group  as  soul  win- 
ners. Replies  received  from  800  or  more  of  this  number  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  description  of  an  "evangeHstic  minister"  which  fol- 
lows. Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  sermons  preached  by  these  men 
were  definitely  evangelistic.     In  their  definition  of  "evangelistic 
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preaching"  they  are  in  accord  with  one  minister  who  said:  "I 
proclaim  man  as  a  sinner  hopelessly  lost  and  ruined,  Christ  as  Lord 
and  God — the  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour — seeking  to  save  the 
lost.  I  pray  for  the  passion  of  Christ  in  my  soul  and  I  preach  with 
expectation  that  some  who  hear  will  believe,  surrender  to  Christ  and 
enter  his  service."  And  he  adds  this  suggestive  note :  "Our  session 
meets  after  every  service  ready  to  receive  members." 

Second,  the  evangelistic  minister  is  a  personal  soul  winner.  His 
pastoral  visitation  has  a  definite  aim.  He  is  earnest,  courteous  and 
dignified.  He  has  no  time  for  frivolous  small  talk.  He  is  God's 
ambassador  and  he  does  not  forget  it.  Such  a  man  is  the  pastor  of 
a  city  church  which  has  not  only  held  its  own  but  has  grown  apace 
in  a  district  which  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  abandoned 
by  six  white  churches  and  occupied  by  ten  colored  churches.  This 
pastor  says :  "I  continually  take  Christ  to  the  people.  I  make  over 
3,500  calls  a  year.  I  am  constantly  praying  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  More  than  2,000  people  called  at  my  home  last  year  for 
help  and  counsel."  This  man  is  a  true  evangelistic  preacher,  honored 
by  all  who  know  him  for  the  life  he  lives  and  the  work  he  does. 

Third,  the  evangelistic  minister  is  a  leader  of  personal  soul  win- 
ners. He  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  carrying  upon  his  shoulders 
the  entire  burden  of  responsibility  for  lost  men,  women  and  children, 
but  he  gathers  and  trains  the  men  and  women  in  his  church  who 
are  able  to  deal  wisely  and  faithfully  with  others,  and  assigns  to 
hem  definite  responsibility.  In  such  comradeship  his  soul  is  cheered 
and  strengthened,  and  by  this  service  his  people  grow  in  grace  and 
strength.  A  condition  of  fellowship  between  a  pastor  and  his  ses- 
sion, which  approaches  the  ideal,  is  suggested  by  the  following 
statement:  "Our  personal  work  group  consists  of  the  members  of 
my  session.  God  bless  them !  They  take  turns  in  visiting  with  me 
in  the  evenings  when  the  men  are  at  home.  At  our  session  meetings 
we  have  before  us  the  names  of  those  for  whom  we  are  to  pray  and 
work,  and  after  praying  for  them  we  call  upon  them." 

Fourth,  the  evangelistic  minister  develops  his  Sunday  school  into 
an  efficient  evangelistic  agency.  The  teachers  are  trained  to  deal 
personally  with  their  scholars,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  place  of 
decision.  The  decision  service  is  not  a  haphazard  and  hurtful  thing, 
but  it  is  a  service  wisely  planned.  The  claims  of  Christ  upon  the 
children  are  presented  in  a  form  which  they  can  understand,  and 
with  a  wise  and  tactful  tenderness  which  draws  their  hearts  to  him. 
The  decisions  thus  registered  are  strengthened  by  the  pastor's  in- 
struction class  until  the  children  of  the  church  enter  the  membership 
of  the  church  as  true  lambs  of  the  flock  fed  by  a  faithful  shepherd. 

Special  Meetings,  but  Not  Exclusively 

Fifth,  the  evangelistic  minister  makes  wise  use  of  special  evan- 
gelistic meetings.  He  does  not  exalt  such  meetings  above  their 
rightful  place  in  the  church,  nor  does  he  accept  the  baseless  and  fool- 
ish assertion  that  the  day  for  evangelistic  meetings  has  passed.  He 
sometimes  conducts  these  meetings  himself,  and  when  he  does  so  he 
is  doubly  blessed.  He  sometimes  invites  fellow  ministers  to  help 
him  in  the  work,  and  sometimes  he  calls  an  evangelist  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  the  sower  rejoices  with  the  reaper  in  the  glad  time  of 
harvest.  One  minister  reports  a  helpful  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings from  which  there  was  no  reaction.  In  his  testimony  there  is 
an  indication  of  the  kind  of  preparation  which  God  always  honors 
"The  results  obtained  in  our  meetings  last  year  were  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  a  quiet  wave  of  spiritual  power  seemed  to  sweep 
over  the  congregation.  This  led  naturally  to  evangelistic  meetings. 
Our  whole  church — Sabbath  school  teachers,  leaders  of  our  young 
people's  work  and  members  of  our  session — cooperated  effectively, 
and  a  great  ingathering  was  the  result." 

Finally,  the  evangelistic  minister  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
soul-saving  agency  and  cooperate  with  other  workers  in  his  com- 
munity, if  in  his  prayer  guided  judgment  these  agencies  and  workers 
are  intelligently  seeking  to  exalt  Christ,  even  though  their  methods 
of  work  may  seem  strange  and  sometimes  unwelcome  both  to  him 
and  his  people.  He  will  be  broadly  tolerant  of  methods,  but  he  will 
be  clear  and  firm  in  his  demand  for  a  message  which  exalts  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  and  which  leads  the  people  to  the  only 
fountain  ever  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness. 

This,  then,  is  the  evangelistic  minister,  and  we  devoutly  pray. 
"God  send  us  many  of  his  kind." 


Monetary  Value  of  Forestry 

A  stunning  demonstration  of  the  value  of  scientific  forestry  is 
given  in  the  sale  for  $816,000  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt  of  the  large 
timber  on  his  celebrated  Biltmore  estate  of  68,000  acres  of  mountain 
forest  land  in  North  Carolina.  The  timber  is  to  be  cut  with  regard 
for  the  principles  of  scientific  forestry,  says  The  Springfield  Re- 


publican. All  trees  under  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be  left 
and  the  buyers  have  twenty  years  in  which  to  remove  the  250,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  estimated  to  be  upon  the  tract.  This  transaction 
is  noteworthy  since  it  was  upon  the  Biltmore  estate  that  Gifford 
Pinchot,  afterwards  head  of  the  forest  service,  but  then  employed 
by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  began  the  first  work  of  systematic  forestry  in  the 
United  States  just  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
had  recently  bought  the  entire  tract  for  $136,000,  or  $2  an  acre,  so 
that  the  $816,000  for  which  he  has  now  sold  the  timber  rights  on 
apparently  all  of  the  estate,  except  the  acres  immediately  surround- 
ing his  home,  represents  a  very  handsome  profit.  Few  persons  are 
so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  off-hand  to  put  an  odd  hundred 
thousand  or  two  into  timber  land,  but  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  experience 
may  well  set  a  valuable  example  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of 
smaller  holdings. 

A  Quiet  Hero  of  the  Northland 

BY   W.  B.  CONANT 

ONE  OF  THE  heroes  of  Labrador  mission  work  of  whom  the 
world  knows  but  little  is  Rev.  Elias  W.  Gardner,  rector  of 
the  little  Anglican  church  at  Battle  Harbor,  who  is  about  to 
leave  the  field  of  his  labors  for  a  milder  climate.  For  fourteen  years 
Mr.  Gardner  has  labored  among  his  people,  winter  and  summer, 
until  he  has  come  to  the  point  where  a  change  of  parish  is  impera- 
tive. His  parish  extends  from  Cartwright,  125  miles  north  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  to  Red  Bay,  about  fifty  miles  west  in  the  Straits  of 


A  Labrador  Missionary  in  His  Boat 

Belle  Isle.  In  summer  he  has  gone  from  settlement  to  settlement 
in  his  little  twenty-foot  sailboat,  braving  all  sorts  of  weather  con- 
ditions and  encountering  dangers  of  which  he  himself  is  the  last  to 
speak.  His  winter  journeys  have  been  made  by  dog  team,  but 
as  he  has  not  been  provided  with  a  team  of  his  own  he  has  been 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  settlers  to  put  him  forward  on  his  journeys. 
Many  a  time  he  has  found  himself  without  transportation  and  has 
walked  from  place  to  place  across  the  frozen  bays  or  over  drifted 
headlands.  Early  in  the  present  summer  Mr.  Gardner  found  himself 
in  a  village  thirty  miles  from  the  settlement  where  he  was  scheduled 
to  preach  the  next  day.  He  accomplished  the  journey  on  foot, 
climbing  the  rocky  headlands  that  form  the  Labrador  coast,  and 
part  of  the  way  he  was  enveloped  in  thick  fog  so  that  he  hardly 
knew  his  bearings. 

During  their  stay  in  Battle  Harbor  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  and  brought  to  the  settlement  six  years  ago,  have 
accomplished  great  good  for  the  people.  They  have  conducted 
evening  classes  during  the  winters,  which  the  settlers,  both  children 
and  adults,  attended.  Mrs.  Gardner  has  been  active  in  promoting 
needlework  among  the  women  of  the  village,  selling  the  product  for 
them  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  protege  of  the  rector  and  his  wife  is  a  young  woman  whom 
Mrs.  Gardner  taught  to  play  the  church  organ.  To  perfect  herself 
in  the  rudiments  she  attended  the  Battle  Harbor  school,  though 
she  was  considerably  older  than  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  The  present 
summer  she  is  teaching  school  in  a  neighboring  settlement,  going 
and  coming  the  mile  or  more  alone  in  an  open  boat. 

The  going  of  these  Labrador  workers  is  greatly  deplored  by  the 
people,  but  they  leave  a  record  of  heroic  performance  of  duty  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  as  an  inspiration  to  the  community  and  an  incen- 
tive to  their  successors. 
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The  Duty  of  the  Hour  Toward  China 

BY   ARTHUR   JUDSON  BROWN 

It  was  Dr.  Brown  who,  last  February,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  reference  and  counsel  combining  twenty-eight 
foreign  mission  boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  drawing  together  the  remarkable 
conference  in  New  York  wherein  the  leading  foreign  mission  authorities  of  all  North  America  faced  solemnly  the  un- 
precedented foreign  mission  opportunity  and  obligation  created  by  the  revolution  that  was  in  marvelously  quick  order 
transforming  China  into  a  republic.  Out  of  that  conference  came  the  solemn  agreement  of  all  these  boards  that  they 
would  increase  at  once  their  missionary  efforts  on  the  Chinese  field.  The  Presbyterian  Board's  part  in  carrying  out 
that  compact  is  represented  by  the  "China  campaign"  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Louisville  in  May,  and 
just  now  being  set  afoot  in  the  denomination  at  large  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  furloughed  missionaries  to 
China,  whose  chairman  aad  secretary  respectively  are  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes  of  Shantung  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Bible  of  Hang- 
chow.  For  the  ideals  and  purposes  behind  that  campaign,  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than  Dr.  Brown  himself, 
and  the  study  of  this  article  from  his  pen  is  commended  to  any  who  may  still  share  the  ancient  prejudice  that  deems 
the  missionary  enterprise  an  undertaking  of  narrow  fanaticism.  Certainly  to  the  China  campaign  no  honest  man 
after  reading  this  statement  will  be  able  to  refuse  support  on  any  ground  of  restricted  ideals  or  sectarian  purposes 


THE  PRIMARY  object  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  in 
China  as  everywhere  is  to  present  Jesus  Christ  so  intelli- 
gently to  men  that  they  will  accept  him  as  their  personal 
Saviour  and  Lord.  When  thus  their  allegiance  to  Christ  is  secured, 
it  is  the  missionary's  obligation  to  organize  them  into  indigenous 
churches  which  are  to  be  trained  to  self-support,  self-propagation, 
self-government  and  the  various  forms  of  Christian  activity  which 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  Complementary  to  these 
aims,  the  missionary  is  to  conduct  hospitals,  translate,  print  and 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  prepare  and  disseminate  a  Christian 
literature,  establish  educational  institutions,  lead  moral  reforms, 
and  in  and  through  all  to  preach  and  teach  the  gospel  as  the  supreme 
need  of  men. 

While  there  is  an  essential  similarity  in  the  general  aim  and 
methods  for  all  fields,  in  that  our  object  everywhere  is  to  plant  and 
nourish  an  indigenous  church  and  to  conduct  evangelistic,  medical, 
literary  and  educational  work,  the  degree  of  prominence  given  to  a 
particular  method  will  necessarily  vary  with  local  conditions.  The 
approach  to  the  animistic  tribes  of  central  Africa  is  different  from 
the  approach  to  the  intellectual  peoples  of  India.  Schools  and  hos- 
pitals had  to  be  depended  upon  to  secure  a  hearing  in  Moham- 
medan lands  to  a  degree  that  was  not  necessary  in  Korea,  where  the 
people  were  accessible  by  more  direct  and  evangelistic  effort. 
China,  however,  is  a  field  so  vast  and  varied  that  every  method 
can  be  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  employed  in  its  mis- 
sionary work.  While,  therefore,  our  chief  duty  is  to  develop  mis- 
sionary work  in  China  along  all  of  these  established  lines,  special 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  following  lines  of  work  at 
this  time : 

Chinese  Christians  Must  Be  Given  Responsibility 

First — Encourage  the  Chinese  church  to  assume  larger  respon- 
sibility for  the  evangelization  of  their  own  countrymen.  No  country 
can  ever  be  evangelized  as  long  as  Christianity  is  deemed  "the 
foreigners'  religion."  The  voluntary  testimony  of  a  converted 
Chinese  is  far  more  effective  in  winning  other  Chinese  to  Christ 
than  anything  that  a  foreigner  can  do.  During  the  pioneer  period 
of  missionary  work,  evangelistic  work  had  to  be  conducted  almost 
wholly  by  the  missionaries  because  Chinese  Christians  were  com- 
paratively few  and  ignorant.  Now  there  are  Chinese  Christian 
churches  whose  adult  membership,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics, 
considerably  exceeds  300,000. 

These  churches  are  today  able  to  assume  a  larger  part  in  evan- 
gelistic work  than  they  have  hitherto  assumed.  Their  growth  in 
intelligence  and  stability  of  character,  and  the  fortitude  and  devo- 
tion of  their  members  during  periods  of  bitter  persecution,  are  the 
greatest  joys  of  the  missionaries.  Under  such  conditions  many  of 
the  Chinese  Christians  feel  that  their  churches  are  still  too  much 
under  the  control  of  the  foreigner  and  that  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  manage  more  fully  their  own  affairs.  The  boards  and 
missionaries  cordially  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  this  position. 
Indeed,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Christians  has  been 
largely  developed  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  It  only  remains 
for  us  gladly  to  accept  the  realization  of  our  own  aim  and  to  work 
in  full  harmony  with  those  principles  which  we  have  so  long 
advocated. 

Second — Provide  for  the  training  of  Chinese  clergymen,  teachers 
and  evangelists.  The  Chinese  churches  can  never  attain  independent 
vigor  until  they  are  led  by  trained  men  of  their  own  race.  All 
possible  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  strengthen  our  educa- 
tional work.  The  development  of  government  schools  has  intensi- 
fied this  duty.    They  will  have  an  equipment  and  support  which  the 


missionary  institutions  cannot  equal.  We  must  therefore  rely  upon 
the  character-making  superiority  of  our  schools.  It  would  be 
suicidal  for  the  missions  to  do  an  inferior  grade  of  work  in  the 
cultivation  of  strong,  self-reliant  personality.  We  must  have  in- 
stitutions which  will  develop  the  best  type  of  Christian  leadership. 

To  this  end  we  should  emphasize  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  schools,  making  it  our  policy  to  give  the  best  practicabl*". 
equipment  to  a  reasonable  number  of  strategically  located  institu- 
tions which  we  can  make  thoroughly  efficient,  rather  than  to  scatter 
over  the  country  an  indefinite  number  of  small,  struggling  and  half- 
equipped  institutions. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  standardize  and  coordinate  the  cur- 
ricula of  all  missionary  institutions,  so  that  they  will  be  substantially 
the  same  grade  of  work  and  so  that  students  can  pass  to  advantage 
from  the  primary  schools  up  through  the  various  grades  to  the 
colleges  and  professional  schools. 

We  must  furthermore  foster  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
Chinese  teachers,  and  send  out  from  America  an  adequate  number 
of  expert  foreign  teachers,  recognizing  the  fact  that  teaching  has 
now  become  as  distinctive  a  profession  as  medicine  and  the  min- 
istry and  that  the  kind  of  educational  work  which  China  needs 
today,  which  must  be  done  if  mission  schools  are  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  government  schools,  requires  special  pedegogical 
training. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  each  board  will  select  an  experienced 
man  as  its  educational  superintendent  for  China,  and  that  these 
educational  superintendents  of  the  various  boards  will  hold  frequent 
conferences,  so  that  the  educational  work  of  all  the  missions  may  be 
conducted  along  similar  lines  and  each  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  others.  The  Methodist  Board  has  already  ap- 
pointed such  a  superintendent  and  his  efficiency  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  A  union  of  missions  in  West  China  has 
taken  similar  action  with  marked  success. 

Union  of  Christian  Forces  to  Be  Fostered 

Third — Strengthen  union  and  federative  movements,  so  that  mis- 
sionaries and  boards  of  all  communions  may  work  effectively  to- 
gether, using  men  and  money  to  the  best  advantage  and  reducing 
still  further  unnecessary  overlapping.  The  conference  of  foreign 
mission  boards  having  work  in  China,  which  met  last  February, 
voted  in  view  of  frequently  published  statements  that  the  boards 
are  disposed  to  obstruct  union  movements  on  the  foreign  field,  to 
publish  the  following  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

"i.  This  conference  desires  to  assure  the  missions  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  of  its  unreserved  approval  of  the 
effort  to  accomplish  the  union  of  the  Christian  church  in  China 
and  promises  the  missions  that  they  will  have  in  such  efforts 
the  hearty  support  of  the  members  of  this  conference. 

"2.  The  conference  approves  of  the  fullest  possible  measure 
not  only  of  cooperation  but  of  union  in  all  forms  of  mission 
work,  such  as  education,  preparation  and  publication  of  litera- 
ture, hospitals  and  philanthropic  work. 

"3.  With  deep  satisfaction  at  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  civjrch  of  Christ  in  China,  and  recognizing  the 
supreme  place  which  the  Chinese  church  must  occupy  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  nation,  this  conference  expresses  its  sym- 
pathy with  every  purpose  of  the  church  itself  to  unite  in  the 
interests  of  increased  strength  and  economy  and  of  the  effective 
propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

Prominence  should  be  given  to  such  an  expression  of  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  oft-repeated 
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statement  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  boards  to  perpetuate  in  China 
the  sectarian  .divisions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
boards,  of  course,  have  no  independent  power  in  such  matters,  as 
they  are  amenable  to  their  respective  communions  at  home.  Some 
devoted  members  of  these  communions  do  not  believe  that  the 
movement  toward  union  is  in  accord  with  the  mind  of  our  Lord 
either  for  America  or  for  China.  Where  such  members  are  in  the 
majority,  their  convictions  necessarily  control  the  attitude  of  their 
boards  of  foreign  missions.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  is  far  more  prevalent  in  China  than 
it  is  in  America,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  boards  and  missionaries  are 
disposed  to  go  as  far  in  this  direction  as  their  constituencies  at 
home  will  permit  them  to  go. 

Presbyterians  Have  No  Dznominationl  Motive 

The  Presbyterian  Church  took  advanced  ground  on  this  subject 
when  the  General  Assembly  of  1900  approved  by  special  vote  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  which  had  been  submitted  to  it  by  the  board : 

"Believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  yet  larger  measure 
of  union  and  cooperation  in  mission  work,  the  board  would  en- 
courage as  far  as  practicable  the  formation  of  union  churches, 
in  which  the  results  of  the  mission  work  of  all  allied  evan- 
gelical churches  should  be  gathered,  and  that  everywhere  the  most 
generous  principle's  of  missionary  comity  be  observed.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  is  not  to  perpetuate 
on  the  mission  field  the  denominational  distinctions  of  Christen- 
dom, but  to  build  up  on  scriptural  lines,  and  according  to 
scriptural  principles  and  methods,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Where  church  union  cannot  be  attained  the  board 
and  missions  should  seek  such  divisions  of  territory  as  will  leave 
as  large  districts  as  possible  to  the  exclusive  care  and  develop- 
ment of  separate  agencies.  .  .  .  Fellowship  and  union  among 
native  Christians  of  whatever  name  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way,  with  a  view  to  that  unity  of  all  disciples 
for  which  our  Lord  prayed,  and  to  which  all  mission  effort 
should  contribute." 

There  is  special  opportunity  for  union  and  cooperation  along 
nonecclesiastical  lines  in  educational  work.  Christian  education  is 
one  of  the  preeminent  needs  of  China.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  country  should  be  dotted  with  denominational  colleges,  which, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  cannot  be  adequately  equipped  and 
which,  even  if  they  could  be,  would  involve  wasteful  expenditure. 
In  this  period,  when  the  opportunity  so  far  exceeds  our  available 
resources,  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  under  the  most  solemn  con- 
straint to  use  men  and  money  to  the  best  advantage.  The  entire 
practicability  of  unions  of  this  kind  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
success  of  several  established  institutions,  as,  for  example,  the 
Shantung  Christian  University,  the  Chengtu  University,  the  Nanking 
Christian  University,  the  North  China  Union  Colleges  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  A  wise  policy  will  develop  a  union  uni- 
versity at  each  of  approximately  half  a  dozen  strategic  centers. 

Helping  to  Get  Converts  for  Other  Churches 

Greater  emphasis  should  also  be  placed  upon  union  evangelistic 
efforts.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  our  Peking 
station  is  in  point : 

"A  new  and  promising  feature  has  been  the  preaching  at 
various  temple  fairs  which  run  from  five  to  twenty  days.  The 
London  mission,  the  American  Board,  the  Methodist  mission 
and  the  Presbyterian  mission  united  in  the  work  and  appointed 
a  union  evangelistic  committee  to  direct  the  undertaking. 
Separate  tents  for  men  and  women  were  provided  and  both 
foreigners  and  Chinese  who  participated  have  been  enthusiastic 
over  it.  The  attendance  was  large  and  there  were  inquirers 
at  each  place.  As  none  of  the  fairs  are  in  the  territory  which, 
by  union  agreement,  is  reserved  for  us,  none  of  the  inquirers 
are  likely  to  become  members  of  our  churches.  Yet  we  have 
supported  the  movement  heartily  for  Christ's  sake  and  Second 
Street  church  has  contributed  $60  to  the  undertaking." 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  remarkably  successful 
evangelistic  meetings  at  Hankow  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  China  Evangelistic  Association  in  1909.  Ten  thousand  people  at- 
tended, 2,000  of  whom  were  students.  Union  evangelistic  work  may 
also  be  conducted  for  students  in  government  institutions.  In  the 
words  of  a  conference  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  missions 
of  Manchuria:  "This  is  the  formative  period  of  student  life  in 
China.  College  life  is  now  at  its  moldable  period  and  college  tradi- 
tions are  in  process  of  formation.  At  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  lives,  it  is  obvious  that  any  Christian  force  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  must  be  more  effective  than 


under  any  other  given  combination  of  circumstances.  Save  in  a 
few  places,  they  are  practically  unreached  by  existing  missionary 
agencies.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  cities  with  about 
200,000  students  and  teachers  who  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly 
open  to  specialized  effort  in  their  behalf." 

Large-Scale  Ideas  Must  Mold  Every  Policy 

It  would  be  lamentable  to  have  such  an  opportunity  treated  as  a 
mere  denominational  problem.  It  calls  for  union  effort  on  a  large 
scale.  The  committee  of  reference  and  counsel  is  making  a  careful 
study  of  this  subject.  Our  policy  should  include  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  Chinese  students  who  are  coming  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  who  usually  return  to  occupy  influential  positions  in  their  native 
land.  No  present-day  policy  should  ignore  the  tremendous  fact 
that  the  new  China  offers  unprecedented  opportunities  not  only 
for  reaching  the  common  people  but  the  educated  and  official 
classes.  In  all  preaching  strong  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  Christianity  in  view  of  the  danger 
that  the  new  China  may  attempt  to  adopt  Christian  ideals  as  the 
satisfaction  of  its  political,  intellectual  and  social  needs,  without 
recognizing  the  fact  that  these  ideals  can  never  be  realized  apart 
from  the  Christian  teachings  regarding  sin,  repentance  and 
regeneration. 

The  American  and  Canadian  governments  and  all  business  firms 
operating  in  China  have  a  responsibility  which  should  be  pressed 
upon  them  at  every  opportunity.  This  responsibility  is  to  Chris- 
tianize our  political  and  commercial  contact  with  China,  so  that  we 
shall  not  appear  to  the  Chinese  to  be  saying  one  thing  through  gov- 
ernment and  trade  and  another  thing  through  missionary  boards. 

New  missionaries  must,  of  course,  be  sent.  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  appeal  to  send  out  swarms  of  missionaries.  A  moderate 
number  of  highly  qualified  leaders  of  strong  spiritual  force  would 
be  better  than  a  multitude  of  common  men.  We  have  a  very  high 
grade  of  missionaries  in  China  now,  but  their  number  is  woefully 
small  in  comparison  with  the  work  that  must  be  done.  Station 
fields  with  half  a  million  people,  and  in  some  instances  several  mil- 
lions, are  deemed  comparatively  well  manned  if  they  average 
three  ministers  and  a  physician. 

Remaining  Obligations  of  Christendom  to  China 

Of  China  as  a  whole  it  is  said  that  "some  of  the  missionaries  and 
some  of  the  converts  are  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  provinces. 
But  of  the  1,900  odd  counties  into  which  the  provinces  are  divided, 
each  with  one  important  town,  and  a  large  part  of  them  with  more 
than  one,  at  least  four-fifths  are  almost  entirely  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  hearing  the  gospel."  Grant  that  the  work  of  direct 
evangelization  must  be  chiefly  done  by  Chinese  Christians,  there  is 
still  much  for  the  missionary  to  do.  Allowing  for  those  who,  on 
account  of  illness,  furlough  or  other  duties,  are  temporarily  non- 
effective, 10,000  missionaries  for  China  would  give  only  a  modest 
working  average.  The  present  force  is  less  than  half  that  number, 
and  our  Presbyterian  force  of  331  should  be  doubled  within  the  next 
three  years.  The  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
has  called  for  only  100,  irrespective  of  wives,  because  it  felt  that  it 
was  wise  to  summon  the  church  to  a  moderate  task  whose  prac- 
ticability could  not  be  questioned.  But  surely  100  should  be  deemed 
a  minimum. 

Earnestly  should  the  whole  church  pray  for  the  people  of  China, 
a  great  and  virile  nation  which,  awakened  from  the  torpor  of  ages 
by  the  quickening  forces  of  the  modern  world,  is  trying  to  make 
the  legislative,  economic,  educational  and  moral  adjustments  which 
the  new  era  involves.  The  most  solemn  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Christian  churches  and  upon  their  missionaries  at  such  a  time 
as  this.  They  need  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  combination  of  wisdom, 
courage  and  faith.  Having  been  led  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
to  preach  those  truths  which  always  and  everywhere  awaken  the 
minds  of  men,  they  must  continue  their  work.  They  cannot  set 
in  motion  such  vast  reconstructive  forces  and  then  abandon  their 
efforts  when  the  old  walls  begin  to  crumble  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  flying  debris  and  clouds  of  dust.  The  overshadowing  ques- 
tion today  is  whether  the  people  of  God  will  be  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, whether  they  will  have  the  faith  and  determination  so  to 
strengthen  the  regenerative  influences  that  they  will  be  adequate  to 
the  colossal  needs  of  the  new  era. 


Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  London  are  given  an  outing  some 
place  on  the  Thames  river  where  they  can  swim  to  their  hearts' 
content.  As  one  boy  was  getting  into  the  water  his  little  friend  said : 
"Jack,  you're  fearful  dirty!"  "Yes,"  replied  Jack,  "I  went  an' 
missed  the  train  last  year." 
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A  Camp  Cook  Preacher- Militant 

BY   THOMAS    D.  WHITTLES 

Hundreds  of  men  who  work  in  the  big  woods  of  a  dozen  different 
states  knozv  Frank  E.  Higgins,  the  pioneer  "sky  pilot"  of  the 
lumberjacks.  They  know  him  as  a  man  among  men,  and  a  force 
for  righteous  living.  And  hundreds  of  church  audiences  have 
been  stirred  by  the  simple  recital  of  his  work  in  rough  fields  which 
were  formerly  untouched.  Mr.  Whittles  here  gives  a  unique  in-  \ 
cident  of  camp  life  which  Higgins  inspired. 

THE  LONG  WINTER  evenings  and  the  unbroken  hours  of 
Sunday  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Minnesota  had  Httle  to  re- 
lieve their  monotony  until  Frank  E.  Higgins  filled  his 
"turkey"  with  old  magazines  and  distributed  them  among  the  boys. 
He  had  noticed  that  amusements  were  few,  time  had  to  be  "killed" 
— not  used — and  the  blessed  hours  of  leisure  were  profitless.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  the  churches  asking  for  old  magazines,  and  the 
response  was  generous.  Several  tons  came  to  Bomidji,  well  selected 
material  in  spite  of  the  Good  Housekeepings,  Delineators  and 
Woman's  Work  that  somehow  crept  into  the  donation.  And  who 
knows  but  these  contributed  a  home  touch  to  the  undomestic  bunk- 
houses?  The  magazines  went  into  a  hundred  camps  that  winter 
and  by  their  resurrected  usefulness  brightened  many  an  hour. 

Great  good  has  come  from  this  feature — minds  have  been  given 
another  vent ;  filthy  conversations,  too  common  and  too  continuous, 
have  largely  passed  away ;  new  topics  suggested  by  the  maga- 
zines are  discussed ;  and  occasionally  someone  will  read  aloud  that 
all  may  share  a  choice  bit  of  amusement  or  strange  description. 
Even  the  illiterate  find  recreation  in  the  illustrations.  Before  the 
literature  came  there  were  few  tables  in  the  bunkhouses,  but 
after  its  introduction  they  were  recognized  as  necessities  and  many 
of  the  logging  contractors  provided  them  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reading  men. 

In  a  northern  camp  which  he  was  visiting  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Higgins  distributed  the  magazines  after  the  service  and  immediately 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  wannigan  to  buy  lanterns.  The  scanty  stock 
soon  exchanged  hands  and  the  demand  continued. 

"What's  up  in  the  bunkhouse?"  asked  the  clerk  of  the  sky  pilot. 
"Are  you  trying  to  turn  the  bunkhouse  into  a  night  school?  I've 
sold  every  lantern  I've  got  and  the  jacks  are  yelling  for  more." 

"I've  distributed  a  few  magazines  so  the  boys  can  read  something 
helpful,"  said  the  minister. 

"Lumberjacks  improving  their  minds!"  sarcastically  returned  the 
clerk.  "This  neck  of  the  woods  will  have  a  university  extension 
course  next,  if  this  keeps  up." 

"You  surely  don't  object  to  the  boys'  reading?"  asked  Higgins. 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  clerk  sulkily,  "but  you  might  have  remem- 
bered that  a  clerk  has  lots  of  time  on  his  hands  and  have  left  a 
few  of  your  mind  improvers  in  the  office." 

"Well,  if  that's  where  the  shoe  pinches,  help  yourself,"  said  the 
minister,  pointing  to  his  pack. 

Often  when  a  box  of  magazines  is  opened  after  service,  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  bed  will  arise  and  greedily  take  their  share. 
These  papers  are  passed  from  one  to  another,  being  read  and  reread, 
until  worn  out  with  much  handling.  God  only  can  number  the 
minds  that  have  found  refreshment  and  rest  through  the  gifts  that 
cost  so  little  and  did  so  much. 

Short,  helpful  tracts,  carefully  selected,  are  likewise  carried  by 
the  workers,  and  thousands  of  copies  of  the  gospel  of  John  are 
given  to  the  men.  Last  year  about  ten  tons  of  magazines  and  nearly 
2,000  Testaments  were  distributed  in  150  camps. 

Martin  Johnson,  a  camp  missionary,  gave  a  "Httle  John"  to  a  cook 
who  became  quite  interested  in  the  evangelist's  description  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  "Here's  a  good  thing,"  he  thought,  and  decided  to 
pass  the  contents  along  while  retaining  the  volume.  I  suppose  the 
cook  had  heard  of  family  worship,  or  it  may  be  that  his  originality 
was  not  limited  to  cakes  and  "biscuit  shootin'." 

On  New  Year's  morning  last  year  when  the  men  assembled  for 
breakfast  no  food  was  served.  Instead,  the  cook  stepped  to  the 
head  of  the  table  and  began  to  speak : 

"I've  just  got  onto  a  pretty  good  thing  in  the  readin'  line.  Some- 
thin'  new  an'  up-to-date.  A  little  book  by  a  fellow  named  John.  I 
don't  know  his  last  name — it  just  says  by  John.  I  thought  I'd  open 
the  new  year  by  readin'  a  little  from  this  John  so  you  fellows  can 
improve  your  minds  and  morals,  if  you  happen  to  have  any  left." 

He  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read :    "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
The  hungry  crew  was  amazed  into  speechlessness.    The  cook 


continued,  unconscious  of 
the  mental  commotion  his 
strange  act  excited.  The 
men   expected   only  pro- 
fanity and  food  from  him, 
and  he  was  actually  read- 
ing the  Bible  !   Then  mur- 
murings  arose  and  grew 
louder,  until  the  voice  of 
the  reader  was  lost  in  the 
hubbub.    The  cook,  how- 
ever— always  an  autocrat 
at  the  table — was  not  to 
be   silenced    in   his  own 
domain.    His  wrath  kin- 
dled.  Stepping  over  to  the 
meat  block,  he  grasped  a 
butcher  knife  and  faced 
the  crew,  with  the  word 
in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  other, 
terrupts  the  readin'  will  lose  his  mutt, 
a  thing  or  two  an'  you've  got  to  hear 
listen !" 

"  T  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,' "  he  read, 
"  'make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.' " 

The  reading  was  uninterrupted  and  the  chapter  was  finished  be- 
fore any  man  tasted  food. 

Some  said  the  cook  was  "batty"  ;  the  missionary  said  :  "We  never 
saw  it  after  this  manner  before." 


The  Lumberjacks'  "Sky  Pilot"  in  Action 
— Rev.  Frank  E,  Higgins 


"The  first  bloat  that  in- 
This  man  John  knows 
what  John  says.  Now 


"On  Your  Mark" 

[A  Message  from  Men  at  Work,  the  Organ  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Brotherhood] 

Here  is  an  autumn  echo  from  the  Olympic  games  spiritualized 
and  brought  home  to  Christ's  men.  Thousands  of  vigorous,  well 
trained  men  at  Stockholm  were  thrilled  by  this  call.  It  set  the  run- 
ner's expectancy  at  top  notch.  On  the  next  breath  he  knew  would 
be  the  word  "Go."  So  the  call  got  instant  obedience  from  every 
man  seriously  in  the  race.  It  set  his  nerve  and  muscle  tense.  Any 
kind  of  program  that  hitherto  had  occupied  his  attention  as  a 
runner  was  out  of  mind.  Neither  training,  nor  diet,  nor  resting,  as 
such,  had  any  place  when  this  call  came.  The  immediate  and 
exclusive  business  of  the  moment  was  taking  the  mark  for 
the  "Go." 

"On  your  mark,"  men  of  the  churches !  We  have  rested  and 
been  refreshed  and  recreated.  We  have  conferred  and  planned 
and  prayed  together.  Nature  has  spoken  her  word  of  comfort 
from  meadow  and  mountain  and  seaside,  and  God  has  revealed 
new  and  precious  things.  Tasks  await  our  refreshed  powers.  Our 
Lord  expects  eager,  responsive  men  to  hear  the  call  to  the  autumn 
work  and  spring  with  the  promptness  of  the  Olympic  runners  to 
their  business  with  every  faculty  alert  and  every  capacity  at  its 
highest.    "Go!'' — W.  C.  Covert. 


Perfect  Bliss 

Senator  Depew,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  said  of  Strauss's  music : 
"To  hear  'Elektra'  or  the  'Domestic  Symphony'  always  makes  me 
think  of  the  old  Scotch  piper  who  said :  'Ah,  there's  ane  nicht 
I  shall  ne'er  forget.  There  were  nineteen  pipers  besides  mysel'  all 
in  a  wee  bit  parlor,  all  playin'  different  tunes.  I  just  thocht  I  was  in 
heaven.'  " 
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A  Well-Regulate d  Sexton  of  the  Old  Days 

BY  HARRY  PRINGLE  FORD 

ON  THE  24th  of  March,  1766,  William  Woodruff  was  elected 
sexton  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabeth  Town,  now 
the  First  church  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Eighteen  rules 
were  formulated  to  direct  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  read  them  in  order  to  see  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  some  of  our  churches  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 
It  will  also  be  interesting  to  know  that  for  these  services  the  sexton 
received  the  salary  of  "39  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  usual  per- 
quisites." Thirty-nine  shillings  amounts  to  about  $9.75. 
The  rules  were  as  follows : 

1st.  He  must  attend  the  Ringing  of  the  Bell  at  all  proper  Seasons 
when  Divine  Service  is  to  be  Performed,  and  to  open  the  Doors  and 
Windows  when  necessary. 

2d.  He  is  once  every  fortnight,  at  least,  to  take  Care  that  the 
Church  be  thoroughly  swept  out.  Seats  &  Isles ;  and  that  the 
Benches  and  Tops  of  the  Seats  be  afterwards  well  &  neatly 
dusted  off. 

3d.  Once  every  three  months  the  Alleys  below  the  Pulpit  Stairs 
and  Gallery  Stairs  must  be  Washed  out  and  well  sanded,  and  this 
is  to  be  done  the  Beginning  of  the  Week  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
Dry  the  Sunday  following. 

4th.  For  Evening  Lectures  You  are  to  get  the  Candles,  Such  as 
the  Trustees  shall  direct,  &  Illuminate  the  Church  in  Every  Part 
where  places  are  or  Shall  be  Provided  to  receive  Candles,  And  at 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Prayer  before  Sermon,  you  are  immediately 
to  go  up  and  Snuff  the  Pulpit  Candles  &  the  rest  of  the  Candles  in 
the  Church.  When  you  Judge  the  Sermon  to  be  about  half  finished 
you  are  once  more  to  Snuff  the  Candles  in  the  Pulpit,  and  at  the 
Clerk's  Desk.  Now  and  at  all  other  times,  when  there  is  Occasion, 
for  your  going  about  in  time  of  Service  to  walk  as  Softly  and 
lightly  as  Possible. 

Sthly.  You  are  to  be  very  Careful  of  the  Silk  Hangings  &  Cush- 
ions that  they  receive  no  Injury  by  Dust  Spots  or  otherwise,  and  to 
fold  them  Smoothly  to  prevent  Wrinkling.  These  are  to  be  Used 
only  in  the  Day  time.  You  are  to  put  them  up  just  before  you 
Ring  the  first  Bell,  on  the  Sunday  Morning,  &  to  take  them  Down 
after  Service  in  the  Afternoon  and  to  Lock  them  up  in  the  place 
Provided.  Then  you  are  to  put  up  the  Brass  Arms  &  Velvet  Cush- 
ion which  with  the  Bible  you  must  cover  from  the  Dust,  whenever 
the  Church  is  to  be  Swept.  You  are  also  to  Observe  not  to  put  up 
the  Hangings  for  the  Clerk's  Desk  on  the  Morning  of  Com- 
munion Days. 

6d.  You  are  to  See  that  the  Pulpit  Door  is  always  Opened  ready 
for  the  Minister's  Entrance  &  the  Bible  opened  on  the  Cushion. 
That  the  Doors  of  the  Church  be  kept  Shut  in  Cold  &  bad  Weather 
after  Prayer  is  begun ;  And  Near  the  Conclusion  of  the  last  Psalm 
that  you  throw  open  all  the  Doors  that  the  Congregation  may 
readily  pass  out. 

7d.  When  Strangers  come  in.  Men  or  Women,  who  appear  to  be 
at  any  Loss  for  a  Seat,  you  are  Immediately  to  direct  them  to  the 
Strangers'  Seat  and  if  that  should  be  full  you  are  to  Shew  them 
any  other  Seat  in  the  Church  where  you  Judge  there  will  be  most 
Room,  whither  among  the  New  or  Old  Seats. 

8d.  All  Notes  that  shall  be  delivered  to  you  for  the  Minister 
Requesting  prayers,  you  are  to  carry  up  to  him  while  the  first 
Psalm  is  Singing. 

9d.  When  you  Observe  any  one  or  more  of  the  Collectors  of  the 
Contribution  to  be  absent,  you  are  to  take  one  or  more  of  the 
Boxes,  while  the  last  Psalm  is  Singing,  and  Carry  the  same  to  other 
of  the  Elders  or  Deacons  present  to  Collect  in  the  Room  of  Such 
Absentee,  telling  them  in  whose  Room  that  such  Person  may  know 
where  to  Collect. 

lod.  You  are  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  you  lies  all  Undue  Noises 
and  Disorders,  and  Suffer  no  White  Boys  or  Girls  to  be  Standing 
or  Setting  on  the  Gallery  or  Pulpit  Stairs,  or  any  to  play  or  Con- 
tinue out  of  doors  during  divine  Service.  And  to  stop  their  run- 
ning out  untill  the  blessing  is  given.  And  if  at  any  time  you  can- 
not prevent  unruly  behaviour  during  Service  you  are  Immediately 
to  Step  to  one  of  the  Magistrates  or  Elders  present  &  and  inform 
them  of  the  same. 

I  id.  You  are  Always  to  take  your  own  Seat  in  the  Pew  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Front  Door  as  the  most  convenient  for  your  Ob- 
serving everything  that  passes  within  &  without  Doors  &  and 
where  any  one  of  the  Congregation  who  may  have  Occasion  to 
Speak  to  you  may  always  readily  find  you. 

I2d.  You  are  to  keep  the  Church  carefully  locked  up  when  there 
is  no  Service,  and  all  the  Windows  shut,  and  to  be  Answerable 
for  any  Damage  received  through  your  Neglect. 

13d.  You  are  Weekly  to  wind  up  &  Regulate  the  Church  clock 


and  whenever  out  of  order  to  give  Notice  to  one  of  the  Trustees. 

I4d.  You  are  to  Notify  Meetings  of  the  Trustees  to  the  several 
Members  whenever  required  by  the  President. 

iSd.  You  are  to  attend  any  Httle  Services  about  the  Church  or 
Clock  whenever  Necessary  or  required  by  the  President  or  Trustees, 
for  the  Time  being,  and  to  Perform  every  Duty  belonging  to  & 
usually  performed  by  the  Sexton  of  a  Church. 

i6d.  You  are  Carefully  to  Observe  in  the  burial  of  the  Dead  to 
keep  the  Bodies  of  the  Respective  particular  FamiHes  of  the  Con- 
gregation together  as  much  as  possibly  can  be  done. 

I7d.  You  are  not  to  Suffer  any  person  to  dig  a  Grave  in  the 
Burying  Yard  without  your  Marking  out  the  Spot,  Nor  are  you  to 
Suffer  any  Person  not  of  the  Congregation  to  be  interred  in  the 
Yard  Without  the  Hberty  of  one  of  the  Trustees. 

i8d.  You  are  to  receive  no  higher  Fees  for  your  Services  than 


the  following 

For  Ringing  the  Bell  for  a  funeral,  3.6 

For  inviting  to  a  Funeral,  3-6 
For  diging  a  Grave  according  to  size  of  Body 

from  0.2.6  to  70 

For  Marking  out  the  Spot  for  another  to  dig  i.o 
For  diging  a  Grave  in  the  Church  according 

to  Size  from  0.5  to  lo.o 
To  receive  for  the  Trustees  for  a  Grave  in 

Church  for  an  Adult 

Do  for  a  Youth,  2. 

Do  for  an  Infant,  i-io. 


Missionary  dog  team  presented  to  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young  of  Alaska  by  a  man  who  said: 
"I  am  bad,  but  I  want  my  dogs  to  do  some  good." 


The  Ribbon  of  the  Trail 

BY  S.  HALL  YOUNG 

It  winds  afar  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
A  ribbon  fair  on  nature's  breast — 
That  breast  in  silken  whiteness  dressed— 
A  token  sweet  of  love  confessed, 

The  satin  ribbon  of  the  trail. 

The  morning  breaks;  the  stars  grow  pale; 

My  huskies  leap ;  shrill  shrieks  the  sled ; 

I  follow  free  with  flying  tread. 

A  joy  to  Hve!    A  joy  to  thread 
The  fluted  ribbon  of  the  trail! 

Mush,  huskies,  mush  !    You  will  not  fail ! 
Wise  Leader,  proud  as  any  king; 
Brave  Moose,  gay  Sheep  and  faithful  Ring, 
And  Teddy,  hunting  everything 

Along  the  ribbon  of  the  trail. 

No  knight  e'er  followed  Holy  Grail 
With  half  the  faith,  with  half  the  joy! 
In  this  wide  hush  no  cares  annoy; 
A  pleasure  pure,  without  alloy. 

To  trace  the  ribbon  of  the  trail. 

Each  fir  tree  flings  a  bridal  veil, 
A  bridal  veil  of  shim'ring  white; 
Like  stately  maidens,  tall  and  bright. 
Slow  marching,  as  to  solemn  rite, 

Beside  the  ribbon  of  the  trail. 

The  mountain  sentries,  proud  and  hale. 
With  hoary-streaming  locks  of  snow. 
Look  down  upon  the  peace  below. 
In  this  deep  wood  no  breezes  blow 

The  figured  ribbon  of  the  trail. 

The  peace  of  God  on  hill  and  vale; 
And  in  my  heart  abiding  peace! 
My  God  has  signed  me  full  release 
From  carking  troubles— blest  surcease!— 

To  run  the  ribbon  of  the  trail. 


October  17,  191 2 
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In  the  "Other  Fellow's"  Place 

BY  ETHEL  COLSON 


IF  IT  WERE  in  my  power  to  choose  for  my- 
self some  special  gift  by  which  I  might 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  I  be- 
lieve I  should  select  the  ability  to  put  myself 
in  the  "other  fellow's"  place.  If  we  all  had  that 
ability,  and  put  it  into  daily  use,  our  conduct 
would  cause  far  less  heartache  to  the  "other 
fellow"  than  it  does  now  upon  occasions. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  timid,  gentle  little  woman 
of  plain  attire  and  deprecating  manner,  recently 
told  me  of  an  experience  of  hers  which  has 
led  me  to  this  conclusion.  She  had  been  asked 
by  the  president  of  a  missionary  circle  to  which 
she  belongs  to  call  upon  a  certain  new  mem- 
ber, an  ardent  church  worker  and  presumably 
a  Christian,  and  ask  her  if  she  would  take 
part  in  a  symposium  the  society  was  preparing. 

"I  don't  like  calling  on  strangers,"  she  said; 
"I  never  feel  that  I  am  gifted  in  a  social  direc- 
tion. But  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  urgent  that  I 
promised  to  call  on  Mrs.  James,  since  she  lived 
in  my  block. 

"I  had  to  call  in  the  morning,  because  my 
little  ones  come  back  from  kindergarten  at 
noon,  and  I  must  be  with  them  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  It  happened  to  be  bad  weather, 
so  I  wore  my  raincoat,  and  I  suppose  I'm  less 
impressive  in  that  garment,  if  possible,  than 
in  my  ordinary  tailormade,  though  I  did  hope 
that  I  looked  at  least  a  lady.  But  when  I  sent 
in  my  card  to  Mrs.  James  and  she  came  into 
the  parlor  to  meet  me — well,  I  think  she 
thought  I  was  soliciting  insurance  or  selling 
beauty  creams  or  something  on  that  order. 
Her  manner  would  have  chilled  Vesuvius  in  ac- 
tion. She  glanced  at  me  frigidly,  and  her  voice 
reminded  me  of  the  north  wind. 

"Of  course,  when  I  had  plucked  up  courage 
to  explain  my  errand — and  it  wasn't  easy  under 
the  circumstances — she  was  more  pleasant. 
When  she  suddenly  discovered  that  she  knew 
my  cousin  in  Boston  she  became  almost  cordial. 
I  don't  blame  her  in  the  least,  for  a  woman 
in  her  position  must  have  many  time-wasting 
demands  made  upon  her,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
an  unseasonable  hour  for  calling.  But  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  how  that  glacial  greet- 


WE  USED  TO  believe  that  birds  were 
harmful  to  growing  crops,  and  so  we 
set  up  scarecrows  to  drive  them  away. 
In  fact,  they  were  harmful.  We  did  not  know 
then,  however,  that  they  also  ate  noxious  in- 
sects far  more  harmful  to  the  crops  than  the 
birds  could  possibly  be. 

We  have  learned  that  now  by  sad  experience, 
says  Winthrop  Packard  in  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, and  we  are  sorry  for  the  things  we  did 
to  drive  them  away.  People  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  birds  must  be  saved.  And 
to  save  them  the  region  must  be  right  for  them 
or  they  will  pass  by  it  and  go  on  to  some 
that  better  supplies  their  needs. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  the  most 
important  step  for  the  protection  of  birds  con- 
sists in  bringing  about  suitable  conditions  of 
life,  especially  opportunities  for  building  nests, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  right  kind  of 
thicket  protection  is  the  first  step.  Birds  will 
not  breed  if  they  do  not  find  suitable  places  for 
nests,  or  will  fail  to  rear  their  young  under 
makeshift  conditions.  But  many  of  our  most 
useful  small  birds  build  in  holes  in  trees,  and 
an  important  experimental  work  has  consisted 
in  providing  ready-made  woodpecker's  holes 
for  such  birds.  No  ordinary  hole  in  wood 
will  supply  the  place  of  those  which  the  wood- 
peckers construct.  The  woodpecker  slants  his 
entrance  upward  a  little,  perhaps  to  discourage 
the  rain  from  entering.  Then  as  he  goes  down 
he  enlarges  and  makes  a  pouch-shaped  hole  of 
certain  dimensions  with  a  little  collection  of 
homemade  sawdust  at  the  bottom. 

Baron   Berlepsch   of  Germany   studied  real 


ing  would  have  affected  me  had  I  really  been 
in  need  of  attracting  Mrs.  James's  attention, 
of  selling  her  books  or  insurance,  for  instance. 
I  shiver  more  than  ever  when  I  put  myself  in 
that  hypothetical  other  woman's  place." 

Shortly  after  this  the  experience  of  another 
friend  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  every- 
body ought  to  try  his  hand  at  being  the  "other 
fellow." 

"I  was  ashamed  of  my  sex  this  evening,"  she 
confessed  to  me.  "I  shopped  a  little  before 
the  afternoon  concert,  and,  just  by  chance, 
opened  one  of  my  packages  to  show  my  com- 
panion what  I  had  purchased.  Then  I  found 
that  I  had  the  wrong  parcel.  When  the  concert 
was  over  I  went  back  to  the  saleswoman  who 
had  handed  it  out  and  returned  it  to  her.  She 
gave  me  my  own  package  in  such  a  timid  man- 
ner that  I  wondered,  until  she  deprecatingly 
explained  that  'ladies'  under  such  circumstances 
usually  scolded  her  severely,  and  that,  being  ill 
and  nervous,  she  had  made  a  number  of  mis- 
takes of  late.  She  thanked  me  so  humbly  and 
heartily  for  the  'pleasantness,'  of  which  no 
well-bred  woman  could  decently  have  offered 
a  smaller  sample,  that  I  felt  my  cheeks  burn. 
And  the  occurrence  kept  me  thinking  all  the 
way  home." 

It's  worth  thinking  about,  too.  So  many  of 
us,  tired,  nervous,  worried,  speak  sharply  to 
those  who  make  trying  demands  on  us,  or  make 
mistakes  in  our  service.  These  momentary  of- 
fenders are  perhaps  even  more  tired,  more 
nervous,  more  worried  than  we  are.  Sharp 
words,  cold  looks  and  a  freezing  manner  never 
eased  anyone's  weariness,  or  lessened  the 
rack  of  any  "other  fellow's"  nerves,  or  un- 
did mistakes.  Such  an  attitude  comes  some- 
times as  the  last  straw  to  a  back  already  stag- 
gering under  its  burden. 

Of  course  irritation  will  come,  sharp  words 
will  rise  to  the  lips,  so  long  as  we  have  nerves 
and  moods  and  humanness.  The  wrong  lies  in 
giving  them  expression ;  and  for  this  the  un- 
failing preventive  is — stop  a  moment  and  put 
yourself  in  the  "other  fellow's"  place,  or  try 
to,  conscientiously.  It  will  work  a  wondrous 
change  in  your  mental  attitude. 


nests,  made  an  exact  copy  of  them  and  set  the 
copies  up  in  his  woods  by  the  thousands.  The 
artificial  nests  were  immediately  inhabited, 
while  those  made  on  other  lines  were,  and  al- 
ways had  beer,  neglected  by  the  birds.  The 
Berlepsch  nesting  boxes  are  now  known  the 
world  over,  and  his  idea  has  been  copied  by 
many  makers.  Bird  boxes  made  after  this  pat- 
tern may  be  bought  of  dealers  here.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  put  up  any  other  kind  for 
such  birds  as  build  in  holes.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  wait  until  spring  before  putting  up  the 
bird  boxes.  Many  of  the  hole-nesting  birds 
winter  with  us  and  use  the  holes  for  shelter  at 
night.  Thus  they  become  accustomed  to  them 
and  are  far  more  apt  to  select  them  for  breed- 
ing places  in  the  spring.  If  put  up  even  now 
the  migrants  get  a  last  look  at  them  before 
they  leave  and  are  apt  to  come  back  to  them  in 
the  spring. 

Here,  then,  are  two  great  means  for  attract- 
ing the  wild  birds — the  planting  and  pruning 
of  shrubbery  to  suit  their  needs,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  suitable  boxes  for  the  hole-nesting 
species.  Both  the  shrubbery  and  the  boxes 
serve  excellently  well  for  shelter  in  winter,  as 
well  as  for  nesting  in  summer,  and  the  shrub- 
bery, if  of  the  right  kind,  provides  a  great 
deal  of  winter  food.  Beginning  with  Septem- 
ber, and  on,  feeding,  done  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  at- 
tract the  birds  to  one's  grounds  and  to  keep 
them  there  to  nest  in  the  following  spring. 
Mountain  ash  berries  and  other  small  fruits 
that  hang  on  well  may  be  collected  and  doled 
out  later.    For  the  seed-eating  birds  those  seeds 


H  XTbouGbt  for  tbe  Meeh 

Those  who  live  on  the  mountain  have  a 
longer  day  than  those  who  live  in  the  valley. 
Sometimes  all  we  need  to  brighten  our  day  is 
to  rise  a  little  higher. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

UNWEARIED  LIFE 
Why  should  we  ever  weary  of  this  life? 

Our  souls  should  widen  ever,  not  contract  ; 
Grow  stronger  and  not  harder  in  the  strife. 

Filling  each  moment  with  a  noble  act. 

If  we  live  thus,  of  vigor  all  compact. 
Doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow  men 

And  striving  rather  to  exalt  our  race 
Than  our  poor  selves,  with  earnest  hand  or 
pen. 

We  shall  erect  our  names  a  dwelling  place 
Which  not  all  ages  shall  cast  down  again. 
Offspring  of  time  shall  then  be  born  each 
hour. 

Which,  as  of  old,  earth  lovingly  shall  guard. 

To  live  forever  in  youth's  perfect  flower 
And  guide  her  future  children  heavenward. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


which  contain  much  oil  are  especially  palatable. 
Sunflower  seeds  are  good,  but  hemp  seed  seems 
to  be  the  best  food  for  attracting  them. 

The  birds  may  be  easily  tolled  to  the  house 
and  grounds,  provided  a  little  personal  care  is 
taken.  Meat  and  suet,  tied  to  trees  in  radiating 
lines  which  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  all  con- 
verge on  one's  garden,  will  before  winter  is 
very  old  bring  the  birds  to  the  hub,  and  once 
they  have  found  the  spot  the  outer  lines  may 
be  withdrawn.  Hemp  seed,  sunflower  seed, 
mountain  ash  and  other  berries  may  be  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  and  in  case  one  does  not 
have  these,  chaf¥  from  the  barn  floor  containing 
hayseed  will  prove  attractive.  Now  is  the  time 
of  year,  or  even  earlier,  to  begin  that  sort  of 
thing,  too.  Do  a  little  at  a  time,  not  enough 
to  satiate  the  birds,  but  enough  to  assure  them 
of  a  bite  every  day,  and  when  the  snow  does 
come  they  will  come  gladly  to  the  same  spot 
for  more  bountiful  supplies.  The  joy  of  see- 
ing them  feed  is  enough,  but  if  the  supply  is 
kept  up  until  spring  they  will  be  more  than 
likely  to  linger  and  nest  near  by,  especially  if 
the  shrubbery  looks  good  to  them  or  bird  boxes 
of  the  right  kind  have  been  put  up.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plan,  prune  and  prepare  for  the 
shrubbery  and  to  put  up  the  boxes  and  do  a 
little  feeding.  The  results  should  increase 
as  does  the  cold  and  cumulate  in  the  spring. 
Any  one  of  us  ought  to  be  able  to  fill  from  a 
dozen  to  a  hundred  bird  boxes. 

Need  for  Telephone  Discretion 

Not  every  woman  realizes  how  careful  she 
should  be  when  talking  near  a  telephone  in 
operation.  The  listener  at  the  other  end  hears 
more  than  the  voice  of  the  speaker  at  the 
mouthpiece. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  little  incident  told  in 
The  New  York  Tribune.  One  day  a  girl  hav- 
ing the  loan  of  a  motor  car  for  the  afternoon 
joyfully  telephoned  to  ask  if  the  invalid  mem- 
ber of  a  friend's  family  would  enjoy  a  spin. 
As  she  waited,  receiver  to  her  ear,  she  dis- 
tinctly caught  these  words,  in  the  irate  tone  of 
the  invalid  : 

"Who  is  it,  Jane?" 

Followed  her  own  name ! 

"Oh,  bother  take  her!"  greeted  her  aston- 
ished ears,  as  did  an  ungracious:  "Well,  what 
do  you  want?"  The  tone  of  the  person  at  the 
telephone  changed  suddenly,  however,  when 
the  tenor  of  the  message  was  understood,  and 
though  the  invalid  could  not  go,  her  representa- 
tive actually  forced  herself  on  the  girl  in  the 
former's  place. 

"Why  did  you  take  her?"  demanded  the 
owner  of  the  car  after  listening  to  the  recital. 

"I  did  it  to  have  a  chance  to  warn  her  of 
the  danger  of  talking  near  a  telephone,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  "but  she  was  so  happy  that  I 
didn't  like  to  spoil  her  enjoyment." 


Winning  Back  the  Birds 
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The  Princess  Meadowlark 


BY  MARY  STEWART 


THERE  WAS  once  a  tiny  house  sur- 
rounded by  green  meadows  where  three 
little  boys  lived  with  their  older  sister. 
Every  morning  she  left  them  to  drive  the  cows 
to  pasture,  and  while  she  was  gone  the  little 
brothers  scrubbed  the  house,  polished  the  win- 
dows until  they  shone  like  diamonds  and  laid 
the  fire  for  the  nice  supper  the  sister  cooked 
when  she  came  home. 

All  day  she  was  away  in  the  green  meadows 
with  the  cows,  and  while  she  watched  them  she 
knitted  stockings  for  the  little  brothers  and 
listened  to  the  birds.  Ever  since 
her  childhood  she  had  done  this, 
and  had  learned  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  birds'  notes  but  to  sing 
back  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  meadowlarks  were  her 
best  friends,  for  the  fields  were 
full  of  them,  and  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  their  long,  sweet  notes  and 
the  girl's  replies  filled  the  air. 
She  looked  like  a  meadowlark  her- 
self, as  she  sat  on  the  green  grass, 
dressed  in  a  brown  frock ;  and 
her  song  was  so  like  the  birds 
she  was  answering  that  the  vil- 
lagers gave  her  the  name  of  "Lit- 
tle Meadowlark." 

One  day,  while  Little  Meadow- 
lark was  watching  the  cows  and 
knitting  as  usual,  a  golden  coach 
drove  through  the  fields  and 
stopped  beside  her.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  made  a  curtsy,  for 
within  the  coach  sat  a  princess. 
She  was  dressed  in  shining  robes 
of  blue  and  green,  with  a  sparkling 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  beside 
her  stood  a  peacock,  his  gorgeous 
feathers  of  the  same  colors  as  the 
royal  robes. 

She  was  the  Princess  Peacock, 
and  she  had  stopped  beside  the 
cows  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  milk. 

Trembling  with  excitement 
Meadowlark  milked  her  finest  cow, 
and,  curtsying  again,  presented  her 
wooden  bowl,  filled  with  foaming 
milk,  to  one  of  the  princess' 
ladies.  The  lady  looked  scorn- 
fully at  the  bowl,  as  she  poured 
the  milk  into  a  cup  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  and  gave  it  to  the 
princess. 

Never  before  had  Meadowlark 
seen  a  jeweled  cup,  or  shining 
satin  robes,  or  a  real  princess. 
She  gazed  and  gazed  at  them,  and 
even  after  the  coach  had  driven 
away  she  stood  there  wondering 
and  longing. 

"If  only  I  could  wear  a  satin 
gown    and    a    gold    crown,"  she 
sighed.    "If  only  I  could  drink  out  of  a  jeweled 
cup  and  have  a  peacock  for  a  friend!" 

The  meadowlarks  were  singing  sweetly  to 
the  setting  sun,  but  the  girl  did  not  answer 
or  even  listen  to  them.  The  knitting  fell 
from  her  hands,  many  stitches  dropping  from 
the  stockings  the  little  brothers  needed  so 
badly,  and  the  cows  strayed  into  the  swamp 
before  Little  Meadowlark  remembered  and 
called  them  back.  In  the  home  the  three 
boys  stood  with  their  noses  pressed  against  the 
window  pane,  watching  for  their  sister,  and 
when  at  last  she  came  home  tired  and  cross, 
they  wondered  what  in  the  world  had  hap- 
pened. They  felt  better  when  the  fire  was 
lighted  and  the  soup  in  the  big  kettle  began 
to  boil.  But  Meadowlark  let  the  soup  burn, 
and  the  boys  had  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 

The  next  day  things  were  no  better.  Mead- 
owlark spent  the  morning  making  believe  that 
her  short  brown  skirt  was  a  trailing  satin 
robe  which  she  lifted  daintily  as  the  princess 
had  done.  Meanwhile  the  cows  wandered  in 
all  directions,  and  the  knitting  lay  unheeded 
in  the  grass. 

But  when  the  sun  was  getting  low  the  dis- 


contented girl  heard  a  rustling  behind  her,  and 
turning,  beheld- — the  princess  !  She  was  walk- 
ing, her  robes  trailing  behind  her,  and  her  only 
companion  was  the  peacock. 

"Oh,  little  country  girl !"  she  exclaimed, 
"ever  since  I  saw  you  here  yesterday  I  have 
envied  you  and  longed  to  live  in  the  green 
meadows  as  you  do !  Won't  you  teach  me 
how  to  milk  cows,  and  knit  stockings,  and 
sing  with  the  birds?" 

"And  I  am  so  tired  of  living  here,"  answered 
Little    Meadowlark.     "I    want    to    wear  fine 


'//  only  I  could  drink  out  of  a  jexveled  cup  and  have  a 
for  a  friend !" 

clothes,  to  drink  from  jeweled  cups,  and  have 
trains  of  ladies  following  me." 

The  princess  laughed  merrily.  "That  is 
splendid !"  she  cried.  "As  you,  too,  are  tired 
of  your  life,  let  us  change.  Wearing  my 
crown  and  robes,  you  can  return  in  my  place 
to  the  palace.  We  look  so  much  alike  that 
no  one  will  know  the  difference.  And  I  will 
wear  your  brown  frock  and  wooden  shoes,  and 
live  in  these  lovely  green  meadows." 

Of  course  Meadowlark  was  delighted  with 
the  idea.  Before  the  sun  had  set  they  had 
changed  clothes,  and  the  country  girl  had  told 
the  princess  how  to  milk  a  cow,  knit  stockings 
and  cook  soup  for  the  little  brothers  at  home. 
When  the  princess  heard  of  the  brothers  she 
was  happier  than  ever. 

"I  will  take  such  good  care  of  them  that 
they  will  love  me,"  she  said.  And  the  princess 
ran  gayly  to  the  little  house,  driving  the  cows 
before  her. 

When  the  brothers  saw  her  smiling  face 
and  heard  her  gay  laugh  they  ran  to  welcome 
her.  And  when  they  tasted  the  hot  soup  she 
cooked  with  such  care,  they  smacked  their  lips 
and  thought  it  great  fun  to  have  a  princess 


for  a  sister.  So  the  days  went  by  happily. 
While  Meadowlark,  the  make-believe  princess, 
trailed  contentedly  around  the  palace,  the  real 
princess  learned  to  milk  cows,  to  knit  stock- 
ings, and,  best  of  all,  she  learned  how  to  sing 
with  the  meadowlarks. 

At  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  when  the  birds 
were  singing  their  sweetest  notes,  the  song 
of  the  princess  rose  above  them,  so  tender 
and  so  thrilling  that  the  villagers  in  the  dis- 
tance exclaimed,  "Little  Meadowlark's  song 
grows  more  perfect  every  day!" 

***** 
Far  from  the  palace  of  the  Peacock,  or  the 
home    of    Little    Meadowlark,    there    lived  a 
prince.    His  castle  was  surrounded  by  meadows 
and  he  was  called  the  prince  of  the  Meadow- 
lands.     Many   flowers  blossomed 
there  and  birds  sang,  but  still  the 
prince  was  lonely.    He  wanted  a 
princess  to  work  and  play  with 
him,  and  he  did  not  know  where 
to  find  the  right  one. 

So  he  walked  across  the  fields 
to  the  home  of  a  shepherd  who 
was  also  a  flute  player.  His  cloak 
was  gray  and  old,  but  his  eyes 
were  as  clear  and  true  as  the 
prince's,  and  people  sometimes 
thought  him  a  king  in  disguise. 
(We  know  who  he  was,  do  we  not? 
Our  shepherd  from  whom  we 
learned  these  tales.) 

When  the  prince  asked  his  ad- 
vice about  the  princess,  the  shep- 
herd answered  at  once,  "There  is 
but  one  princess  in  the  world  for 
you.  It  is  the  princess  whose 
song  is  like  the  notes  of  the  mead- 
owlark." 

So  the  prince  mounted  a  fine 
black  horse  and  rode  to  all  the 
palaces  in  the  land,  asking  to  see 
the  princesses  who  lived  there. 
He  looked  so  splendid  in  his  shin- 
ing armor  that  the  princesses  re- 
ceived him  gladly,  each  hoping 
that  he  had  come  to  say  to  her, 
"Will  you  be  my  queen  ?"  But 
after  he  had  asked  her  to  sing 
him  her  favorite  song  he  always 
turned  away  disappointed. 

Some  sang  about  sparkling 
jewels,  others  of  shining  robes,  or 
splendid  palaces,  or  merely  about 
their  own  beauty.  They  were  not 
always  the  words  they  meant  to 
sing,  but  when  the  prince  looked 
at  them  with  his  clear  eyes  and 
asked  for  the  song  they  loved  the 
best,  they  had  to  sing  about  what- 
ever they  thought  of  most. 

One  day  the  prince  rode  up  to 
the  palace  of  the  Princess  Pea- 
cock, the  make-believe  princess, 
you  know.  She  was  walking  in 
the  royal  garden,  with  a  flock  of 
blue  and  green  peacocks  strutting 
before  her,  and  many  lords  and 
ladies,  who  also  looked  like  peacocks,  behind 
her.  When  the  prince  asked  her  to  sing  to 
him  she  tried  to  remember  the  song  she  used 
to  sing  so  prettily,  the  song  of  the  meadow- 
lark. But  instead,  what  song  do  you  think 
she  sang,  or  rather  shrieked? 

It  was  so  loud  and  rough  that  the  lords 
and  ladies  ran  terrified  into  the  palace,  the 
peacocks  lowered  their  spreading  tails  and 
scuttled  across  the  flower  beds,  while  the 
prince  jumped  over  the  garden  wall. 

It  was  the  piercing  cry  of  a  silly  peacock! 
So  the  prince  rode  back  to  his  castle  of 
the   Meadowlands  and   told   the   shepherd  of 
his  adventures. 

The  flute  player  smiled  quietly.  "Princesses 
do  not  always  live  in  palaces,"  was  all  that 
he  would  say. 

So  again  the  prince  started  on  his  travels. 
This  time  he  journeyed  on  foot ;  over  his 
shining  armor  he  threw  a  dark  cloak,  and  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  pilgrim's  wide-brimmed 
hat.  No  one  knew  he  was  a  prince,  and  many 
quiet  folks  welcomed  him  gladly  into  their 
little  homes,  offering  him  food  and  rest. 

After  supper  the  prince  would  ask  them  to 
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sing  to  him,  and,  like  the  princesses,  they 
always  had  to  sing  about  what  they  thought 
of  most  of  the  time. 

In  this  way  the  prince  heard  much  lovely 
music.  He  heard  old  people  sing  beautiful 
songs  full  of  love  for  others ;  boys  and  girls 
sang  of  dreams  of  what  they  wanted  to  be 
and  do ;  and  mothers'  songs  were  like  whis- 
pering wind  and  cooing  doves.  Gayest  of  all 
were  the  songs  of  the  children.  They  were 
about  dancing  flowers,  and  rippling  brooks,  and 
little  fairies.  But  still  the  prince  of  the  Mead- 
owlands  did  not  hear  the  song  he  listened  for 
daily,  the  song  of  the  meadowlark. 

Late  one  afternoon  he  reached  a  little  house 
standing  among  green  fields.  Three  little  boys 
stood  in  the  doorway,  watching  and  listening. 
The  prince  turned  to  see  what  they  were  look- 
ing at,  and  through  the  golden  sunlight,  over 
the  soft  green  grass,  he  saw  a  lovely  maiden 
walking.  She  wore  a  brown  frock  and  wooden 
shoes,  but  her  hair  shone  like  a  golden  crown 
and  her  face  was  the  most  beautiful  the  prince 
had  ever  seen. 

Around  her  there  were  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  meadowlarks  filling  the  air  with  their 
music. 

The  prince  stepped  forward,  drawing  his 
cloak  about  him,  and  stooping  like  an  old 
and  weary  traveler.  "Will  you  not  sing  to  me?" 
he  said  to  the  maiden.  "Sing  me  the  song  that 
you  love  the  best." 

So  the  princess  opened  her  lips  and  sang. 
Her  song  was  like  the  notes  of  the  meadowlarks 
around  her,  only  even  more  wonderful,  more 
tender  and  caressing.  Even  the  birds  kept 
quiet  to  listen,  and  the  prince  stood  straight, 
his  hat  and  cloak  slipping  from  him,  as  he  for- 
got everything  but  the  beauty  of  the  song  he 
had  listened  for  so  long. 

As  the  maiden  ceased,  the  prince  knelt  at  her 
feet.  His  armor  glittered  in  the  sunlight  and 
dazzled  the  princess,  and  she  looked  away. 
"What  do  you  seek?"  she  asked. 

The  Prince  took  her  hand  and  gazed  into  her 
eyes.  "I  seek  you,  my  princess  of  the  Mead- 
owlarks," he  answered,  and  the  princess,  be- 
cause she  was  a  real  princess,  was  not  sur- 
prised or  embarrassed.  Leaving  her  hand  in 
his  she  walked  joyfully  with  him,  over  the 
meadows  and  far  away  to  the  castle  of  the 
Meadowlands,  where  he  made  her  his  queen. 

Of  course  the  little  brothers  went,  too,  and 
they  each  had  a  suit  of  silver  armor  with  a 
waving  plume  and  a  tiny  sword.  They  were  as 
happy  in  the  castle  as  they  had  been  in  the 
cottage,  for  the  meadows  full  of  birds  and 
flowers  were  still  around  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  real  princess  never  forgot  how  to 
sing  like  a  meadowlark. 

Riddles  You  May  Not  Know 

What   is  that   which  we   often   return  but 
never  borrow  ? 
Thanks. 

Why  ought  stars  to  be  the  best  astronomers  ? 
Because  they  have  studded  the  heavens  for 
years. 

What  are  the  three  most  forcible  letters  in 
the  alphabet  ? 
N,  R,  G. 

The   two   which    contain  nothing? 
M,  T. 

The  four  which  express  great  corpulence  ? 
O,  B,  C,  T. 

The  four  which  indicate  exalted  station  ? 
X,  L,  N,  C. 

How  do  sailors  know  Long  island  ? 
By  the  sound. 

To  what  two  cities  in  Massachusetts  should 
yachtsmen  go  with  their  boats? 
Fall  River  and  Salem. 

Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  language 
which  answers  this  question  and  contains  all 
the  vowels? 

Unquestionably. 

What  is  that  which  you  and   every  living 
man  has  seen  but  can  never  see  again? 
Yesterday. 

Uncle  Sam's  Pussies 

Uncle  Sam  has  thousands  of  cats,  which  he 
employs  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  a  year  each. 
The  government  maintains  in  the  Philippine 
islands  a  small  army  of  "cold  storage"  cats. 
At  this  immense  cold  storage  depot  at  Manila, 
where  great  quantities  of  provisions  are  kept, 
cats  are  most  necessary,  and  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  there  was  sent  there  some  of 
the   famous  cold  storage  breed.    This  breed 


originated  in  the  great  warehouses  of  a  cold 
storage  company  and  has  developed  special 
qualifications  for  enduring  extreme  cold.  These 
cold  storage  cats  are  short-tailed,  chubby,  with 
long  and  heavy  fur. 

Appreciated  Faith  in  Him 

Dogs  apparently  sometimes  appreciate  faith 
in  their  honesty  quite  as  much  as  their  human 
owners  do.  The  following  story  of  Jack,  a 
collie  living  in  a  Massachusetts  town,  seems 
to  prove  this: 

One  morning  the  family  left  the  house  in 
Jack's  charge  while  on  a  drive,  and  on  their 
return  a  piece  of  meat  placed  in  the  cellar 
being  found  missing  Jack  was  thought  to  be 
the  guilty  one  and  was  severely  reproved.  That 
evening,  as  the  family  was  seated  around  the 
fireside,  the  conversation  turned  to  Jack's  sup- 
posed theft,  and  two  members  of  the  family 
expressed  their  belief  in  the  dog's  innocence. 
Whereupon  Jack,  curled  up  under  the  table, 
arose  and  went  to  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
spoken  so  favorably  of  him,  put  his  head  in 
her  lap,  looking  up  at  her  with  his  honest 
eyes,  at  the  same  time  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  to 
show  his  gratitude.  He  then  crossed  the  room, 
passing  several  of  those  present,  and  in  a  like 
manner  thanked  the  other  person  who  had 
helped  to  clear  his  name.  Having  thus  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  he  lay  down  again  under 
the  table. 

How  Clouds  Are  Colored 

The  color  of  a  cloud  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it  and  the 
position  of  the  observer.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  high  clouds  are  always  white,  or  light 
in  color,  and  this  is  because  the  light  by  which 


PUBLICATION  by  The  Continent  in  the  is- 
sue of  Sept.  26  of  an  editorial  criticism 
of  the  time-honored  children's  prayer, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  together  with  a 
substitute  poem  written  by  William  Canton  of 
England,  has  served  to  elicit  a  number  of  favor- 
able comments  and  additional  verses.  Like  the 
one  printed,  they  do  not  all  carry  the  disquieting 
suggestion  of  death  to  which,  in  the  original 
version,  many  persons  object.  These  were 
Canton's  lines : 

Father,  whom  I  cannot  see. 
Look  down  from  heaven  on  little  me  ; 
Let  angels  through  the  darkness  spread 
Their  holy  v/ings  above  my  bed ; 
And  keep  me  safe,  because  I  am 
The  heavenly  Shepherd's  little  lamb  ; 
Teach  me  to  do  as  I  am  told 
And  help  me  be  as  good  as  gold. 

Other  verses,  with  explanatory  statements, 
follow :   

I  thank  you  for  giving  us  William  Canton's 
very  sweet  substitute.  But  do  you  not  think 
it  too  long  for  small  children?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  revise  the  little  prayer,  retaining 
the  ancient  form,  while  eliminating  the  ob- 
jectionable words?    I  submit  this  revision: 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
Please,  dear  Lord,  watch  o'er  me  keep. 
And  in  the  morning  when  I  wake, 
Help  me  to  be  good  for  Jesus'  sake. 

  L.   L.  SOWLES. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  comments 
on  what  is  generally  called  "the  child's  prayer," 
and  I  doubt  not  it  is  also  the  prayer  of  many 
children  of  larger  growth,  who  have  never 
forgotten  it.  I  have  been  using  that  prayer 
over  three  scorce  years  and  my  memory  does 
not  run  back  to  its  beginning.  As  we  grow 
older,  thinking  minds  are  inclined  to  analyze 
our  words,  and  for  over  thirty  years  my  wife 
and  I  have  used  that  same  prayer  in  this 
modified  form  : 

"Now  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 
We  pray  thee,  Lord,  our  souls  to  keep  ; 
If  we  should  die  before  we  wake, 
Receive  us.  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake." 

The  original  form  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
superabundance  of  personal  pronouns,  and  as 
the  words  "I,"  "my,"  "me"  and  "soul"  all  mean 
the  same  personality,  it  is  ungrammatical.  As  for 
the  fear  suggested  to  the  minds  of  sensitive 


they  are  seen  is  reflected  from  the  under 
surface  by  the  numberless  drops  of  moisture 
which  go  to  form  the  cloud.  Heavy  rain  clouds, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  found  much  nearer 
the  earth,  and  so  the  light  falls  on  them 
more  directly  from  above,  giving  a  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud,  though  the  under  surface 
appears  black,  owing  to  the  complete  reflection 
and  absorption  of  the  light  by  the  upper  layers. 
Seen  from  above  by  an  observer  in  a  balloon, 
the  blackest  rain  clouds  appears  of  the  most 
dazzling,  brilliant  white. 

When  You  Have  a  Party 

A  good  amusement  for  a  young  folks'  party 
is  the  "package  game."  After  the  children  are 
assembled,  each  one  is  given  a  large,  neatly 
wrapped  package.  Of  course  it  is  addressed  to 
him  or  her  to  whom  it  is  handed.  The  receiver 
opens  it  eagerly,  only  to  find  that  inside  is  an- 
other wrapping  addressed  to  another  member 
of  the  party.  This  causes  much  fun  in  the  ex- 
change, and  in  the  surprise.  As  many  wrap- 
pings may  be  inside  as  the  hostess  cares  to  have, 
but  in  the  last  is  a  little  gift  appropriate  to 
the  real  recipient.  Each  wrapper  bears  a  new 
name. 

Preferred  Comforts  of  Home 

Rob  was  a  city  boy  and  used  to  city  com- 
forts ;  therefore  the  country  was  not  entirely 
to  his  liking. 

"How  did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  your 
grandfather  in  the  country,  Rob  ?"  a  friend 
asked  him  after  he  had  spent  a  week  there  for 
the  first  time. 

"Oh,  it  was  fine,"  he  replied,  "  'cept  I  had 
to  wash  my  face  and  hands  in  raw  water  at  the 
pump.  I  like  it  cooked  best,  like  we  have  it  at 
home." 


children  by  the  reference  to  death  in  the  third 
line,  that  should  easily  be  overcome  by  judi- 
cious explanation  of  the  words  of  Him  to  whom 
we  are  praying — "Whosoever  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."    G.  T. 

You  probably  know  this  version : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
Thy  love  be  with  me  through  the  night 
And  bless  me  with  the  morning  light." 

We  use  it  with  our  youngsters  because  it  is 
beautiful  and  also  it  keeps  the  "old  familiar," 
in  which  there  is  value.        B.  C.  Millikin. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep." 
To  give  me  slumber  soft  and  sweet 
Until  I  wake. 

Forgive  me.  Saviour,  for  my  sin. 
For  all  the  wrong  I've  done  or  been. 
And  make  me  true  and  pure  within, 
For  Jesus'  sake. 

How  kind  the  Lord  has  been  today 
To  guard  me  at  my  work  and  play 
And  keep  a  thousand  ills  away ! 
I  thank  thee,  Lord. 

God  bless  my  father,  mother  dear, 
Brother  and  sister.    Calm  the  fear 
Of  all  thy  children,  far  and  near. 
I  love  thee,  Lord. 

  C.  W.  Maxwell. 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
Thy  love  surround  me  all  the  night 
And  bring  me   safe  to   morning  light. 

  X.  Y. 

The  prayer  you  give  is  rather  long  for  chil- 
dren 18  to  20  months  old;  and  that  is  about  the 
age  my  own  children  have  begun  their  evening 
prayer.  I  have  taught  my  children  the  fol- 
lowing stanza.  It  is  free  from  the  objection 
regarding  death,  and  from  what  to  me  is  an 
equally  serious  objection  to  the  prayer  you 
give;  namely,  the  classing  of  the  angels  of  God 
among  the  creatures  that  need  wings  to  supply 
the  power  of  motion  : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
Let  me  rest  beneath  thy  care, 
Let  me  wake  thy  life  to  share.  Amen. 

A.  B.  Blades. 


Substitutes  for  '  Now  I  Lay  Me" 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 


Lesson  for  October  27,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  7:31 — 8:10.  Golden  Text, 
Mark  7  :37  :  He  hath  done  all  things  well ; 
he  maketh  even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the 
dumb  to  speak. 

After  the  healing  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman's  daughter  Jesus  seems  to  have  contin- 
ued his  journey  to  the  northward  to  Sidon,  or 
at  least  to  its  neighborhood.  How  long  was 
his  stay  or  whether  he  performed  other  acts 
of  healing  cannot  be  known.  It  is  probable 
that  this  miracle  brought  about  another  failure 
to  secure  privacy  and  that  for  that  reason  he 
left  the  district.  But  he  did  not  return  to 
Galilee,  where  throngs  of  seekers  for  help  and 
renewed  controversy  with  his  enemies  would  be 
certain  to  frustrate  that  more  intimate  com- 
panionship with  his  disciples  which  he  longed 
for  and  recognized  as  necessary  at  this  time. 

He  therefore,  with  his  companions,  made  a 
sweep  to  the  southeast,  after  crossing  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in 
Decapolis,  the  territory  of  the  "ten  cities," 
as  its  name  signifies,  lying  east  and  southeast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  An  excellent  description 
of  Decapolis,  its  status  and  its  government 
can  be  found  in  George  Adam  Smith's  "His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land."  These 
cities  were  Greek,  were  democratic  in  govern- 
ment, were  joined  in  a  league,  and  while  sub- 
ject to  the  provincial  government  of  Syria,  en- 
joyed at  least  a  measure  of  independence.  The 
league  was  variously  constituted  at  different 
times,  and  the  cities  sometimes  numbered  more 
than  ten.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one  of 
gentiles  and  Jews.  Jesus  was  not  unknown 
even  here,  for  Gadara  and  Gerasa  were  two  of 
these  cities,  and  it  was  in  "the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  according  to  Matthew,  or  "Geras- 
enes"  (Mark  and  Luke),  that  a  few  months  be- 
fore he  had  healed  the  violent  demoniac,  who 
"published  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus 
had  done  for  him"  (Mark  5  :2o). 

The  Master  of  Disease  Is  Again  Besieged 
by  Suppliants 

It  is  likely  that  Jesus  would  avoid  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  these  two  cities,  yet  we  are 
told  (Matt.  IS  :29)  that  he  was  not  far  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Although  he  retired  to  a 
mountain  he  was  soon  besieged  by  throngs  who 
brought  their  sick  for  healing  (Matt.  15:30-31)- 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  this  mixed 
population  he  could  have  confined  his  ministra- 
tions to  Jews. 

From  the  many  cures  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
Mark  selects  for  more  detailed  description  one 
which  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  several  peculiar  features.  The 
man's  dumbness  would  indicate  that  he  had 
been  deaf  from  birth,  or  at  least  from  infancy, 
and  so  had  never  learned  the  use  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  His  helpless  condition,  due  to  long 
mental  isolation,  perhaps  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  his  friends'  purpose  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Jesus — he  knew  not  what  to  expect. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  Jesus  to  use  means 
and  methods  which  varied  from  his  usual  ones. 
That  these  means  might  not  be  thought  by 
the  onlookers  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
cure,  and  also  that  he  might  better  impress 
upon  the  man  himself  his  purpose,  this  healing 
must  be  effected  privately,  or  at  least  in  the 
presence  only  of  the  subject's  friends;  so  Jesus 
led  him  apart  from  the  multitude. 

In  an   Unusual  Situation  Jesus  Employs 
Unusual  Methods 

Communication  with  this  unfortunate  could 
be  only  through  a  sign  language,  and  this 
Jesus  proceeded  to  use.  First  he  put  (thrust) 
his  fingers  into  his  ears,  the  seat  of  the  man's 
double  infirmity,  indicating  his  purpose  to  un- 
stop them.  Then  he  touched  his  tongue  with 
the  saliva-moistened  tip  of  his  finger.  The 
common  belief  in  the  curative  properties  of 
saliva  would  convey  his  intention  to  cure  his 
dumbness  also.  Though  the  sigh  would  be 
inaudible  to  the  deaf  man,  the  look  of  pity 
which  accompanied  it  would  further  indicate 
Jesus'  benevolent  intention,  while  the  upward 
look  would  cause  him  to  understand  that  not 
the  physical  touch  but  the  power  of  God  would 
restore  hearing  and  speech.  First  expectancy, 
then  faith,  then  the  reward  of  faith. 


Wanderings  in  Decapolis 

The  case  of  this  deaf-mute  seemed  to  the 
people  to  offer  the  extreme  test  of  Jesus'  power, 
for  "they  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  say- 
ing. He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maketh 
even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak." 
Matthew  (15:31)  says  that  the  multitude,  when 
they  beheld  the  results  of  Jesus'  healing  power, 
"glorified  the  God  of  Israel."  This  is  an  added 
indication  that  many  of  them  were  gentiles. 

Similarities  and  Differences  in  Two  Miracles 
of  Feeding  Multitude 

The  repetition  by  Jesus  of  the  miracle  of 
feeding  a  multitude  has  occasioned  surprise, 
since  it  was  this  which  brought  on  the  Galilean 
crisis.  Some  have  sought  to  show  that  the 
two  accounts  are  but  different  versions  of  the 
same  incident.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
however,  that  the  two  evangelists  (Matthew  and 
Mark)  who  relate  them  both  could  have  con- 
fused them ;  and  inasmuch  as  Jesus  himself 
mentions  both  occasions  and  distinguishes  be- 
tween them  (Matt.  16:9-10;  Mark  8:19-20),  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  these  writ- 
ers were  putting  words  into  Jesus'  mouth. 

There  is  admittedly  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  two  miracles — a  similarity  so  great  that  the 
present  one  need  not  be  reviewed  in  detail.  But 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  number  fed,  in  the 
number  of  loaves  and  fishes  and  in  the  number 
of  basketfuls  remaining.  The  locality  was  dif- 
ferent— somewhere  in  Decapolis,  and  not  at 
Bethsaida  Julias.  The  people  were  different; 
the  first  were  Jews,  while  these  were  partly  and 
perhaps  largely  gentiles.  The  motive  was 
the  same — compassion.  Jesus  repeated  the  mir- 
acle because  he  knew  that  in  this  case  it  would 
not  be  misunderstood  or  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences. 

It  is  being  strongly  insisted  in  the  present 
day  that  belief  in  the  gospel  miracles  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  Christian  faith — that  God  has 
for  men  a  message  in  Christ  that  is  independent 
of  any  miracle.  The  latter  statement  may  be 
accepted  if  correctly  understood.  Let  us  see 
if  the  first  contention  will  stand  the  test.  The 
last  few  lessons  show  how  large  a  part  of  the 
gospel  records  the  miracles  form.  If  they 
and  all  the  passages  dependent  on  them  were 
eliminated,  what  would  be  left,  and  how  much 
value  would  it  have  ?  If  we  cannot  have  con- 
fidence in  the  full  record,  how  can  we  have 
confidence  in  a  mutilated  remainder  of  it? 
Yet  it  is  in  these  shreds,  if  anywhere,  that  this 
"independent  message"  must  be  found.  Taking 
the  miracles  from  the  record  invalidates  it ; 
denying  to  Jesus  the  power  to  perform  them 
makes  him  less  than  he  must  be  to  be  the 
bearer  of  God's  message. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Jesus  would  not  have  his  disciples 
regard  his  grace  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman 
as  exceptional.  He  therefore  visits  the  dis- 
trict which  was  under  taboo  to  the  strict  Jew 
and  there  continues  working  miracles  and 
preaching  salvation. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by 
the  Romans  (B.  C.  65)  ten  cities  constituting 
the  district  popularly  called  "the  Decapolis," 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  appear  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  partly  colonized  by  a  gentile  pop- 
ulation, and  endowed  with  certain  peculiar  polit- 
ical privileges.  All  this  Josephus  tells  us.  The 
most  important  of  these  cities — though  not 
always  included  among  them — was  Damascus. 
The  section  which  took  this  name  was  about 
200  miles  long  (north  and  south)  and  about 
sixty  wide  (east  to  west).  From  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  born  356  B.  C, 
there  had  always  been  a  considerable  Greek 
population  in  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine ;  to 
which,  under  the  Romans,  was  added  a  great 
influx  of  Italians.  In  our  Lord's  time  this 
section  was  highly  prosperous,  and  its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  the  seat  of  Italian  culture 
and  Greek  art.  But  all  these  towns  were  under 
the  ban  to  the  strict  Jew,  who  avoided  the  coun- 
try as  he  avoided  Samaria  and  Phcenicia.  In 
him,  proud  of  his  genealogy  and  conscious  of 
a  divine  election,  the  cities  of  Decapolis  excited 
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antipathy  rather  than  admiration.  But  it  was 
into  this  province,  using  the  term  in  a  general 
sense,  that  Jesus  journeyed,  preaching  the  same 
gospel  that  he  preached  in  Judea  and  work- 
ing the  same  miracles  he  wrought  in  Cana  and 
Capernaum.  The  lesson  which  such  a  tour 
first  impresses  upon  us  is  that  while  his  mis- 
sion was  first  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  it 
was  not  limited  to  them. 

Jesus  Healed  Infirmities  While  Conscious 
That  Powers  Are  Not  Always  Blessings 

Verse  32 — Matthew  tells  us  that  during  this 
tour  Jesus  healed  "the  lame,  blind,  dumb, 
maimed,  and  many  others"  who  were  brought 
to  him  (Matt.  15:30),  but  Mark  dwells  upon 
this  one  miracle  as  having  deeply  moved  the 
people  to  confess  their  belief  in  his  super- 
natural power  (v.  37). 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  fear  on  the  part 
of  those  desiring  healing  that  Jesus  would 
ignore  their  supplications.  He  was  already 
known  as  a  man  of  broad  sympathies  and  gen- 
erous impulses  who  had  not  refused  the  prayer 
of  a  Canaanite  and  a  woman  (ch.  7  124-30). 

The  case  which  was  now  brought  before  our 
Lord  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  perhaps 
heard  in  his  youth  but  had  lost  the  power  of 
hearing  in  his  later  days.  Such  persons,  not 
being  able  to  hear  their  own  voices,  gradually 
lose  control  of  their  speech,  since  they  cannot 
correct  when  they  cannot  compare.  Such  an 
affliction  as  befell  this  man  becomes  more  than 
a  simple  defect  because  it  is  the  source  of  con- 
stant irritation  and  sometimes  affects  the  tem- 
per disastrously. 

Verse  33 — Jesus  employed  such  physical  signs 
as  would  remove  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  healing — and  then  healed  him. 

Verse  34 — The  fact  that  Jesus  "sighed"  when 
restoring  this  man's  hearing  and  speech  has 
given  rise  to  many  speculations,  some  of  which 
appear  more  fanciful  than  helpful;  but  there 
are  times  when  the  Christian  man,  "sore  dis- 
tressed by  the  lascivious  life  of  the  wicked" 
(II.  Pet.  2:7),  could  almost  wish  he  were 
deaf,  that  he  might  not  hear  about  it,  and  when 
humiliated  by  some  outburst  of  his  temper,  al- 
most wish  he  were  dumb.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing and  the  ability  to  speak  are  not  unmixed 
blessings.  To  the  ungodly  man  they  are  new 
sources  of  sin.  Perhaps  our  Lord  so  far  real- 
ized what  this  man  would  hear  and  what  he 
would  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  restored  his 
bodily  powers  with  a  sigh  which  was  akin  to 
regret. 

Verse  35 — "He  spake  plain,"  but  sometimes 
plainness  of  speech,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  doubt- 
ful blessing. 

Verse  36 — Many  an  eminent  man  has  had 
reason  to  seek  escape  from  his  own  friends. 
Popularity  may  be  a  handicap  as  truly  as  an 
aid.  Praise  itself  often  raises  up  as  many 
enemies  as  adherents,  and  the  mob  is  far  more 
anxious  for  wonders  than  for  words.  Jesus 
was  always  distressed  when  his  miracles  of 
healing  obscured  his  message  of  soul-salvation. 
Those  who  wishing  to  honor  Christ  still  mis- 
take the  first  purpose  of  his  coming,  the  saving 
of  men  from  sin,  often  hinder  the  gospel  as 
much  as  its  open  foes.  They  let  its  secondary 
purpose  conceal  and  extinguish  its  first. 

Jesus  Repeats  an  Object  Sermon  First 
Preached  at  Bethsaida 

Chapter  8:1 — The  very  thing  which  our  Lord 
sought  to  avoid  happened.  The  multitude, 
eager  with  curiosity  and  excited  by  vague  polit- 
ical expectations,  brought  his  work  to  an  im- 
passe. It  was  blocked  by  the  vast  crowds  it 
attracted  under  constant  stimulation  by  admir- 
ing but  indiscreet  friends.  When  the  crusades 
became  a  passion  instead  of  a  conviction  they 
went  to  ruin.  Jesus  realized  that  his  friends 
had  spoiled  his  work  here,  and  that  nothing 
remained  except  to  dismiss  them  with  as  little 
hurt  as  possible. 

The  narrative  which  follows  shows  that  Jesus 
adopted  the  same  method  he  had  pursued  in 
Bethsaida  (ch.  33-44).  What  had  been  done 
had  been  done  without  his  sanction,  in  fact  in 
opposition  to  his  express  command  (ch.  7  -.36)  ; 
but  that  did  not  forbid  his  dealing  sympa- 
thetically with  the  situation.  He  could  break 
up  the  multitude  only  by  disappearing.  But 
that  would  leave  the  weary  and  hungry  con- 
fused in  mind  as  well  as  physically  distressed. 
The  gospel  is  never  vindictive,  but  always  piti- 
ful. With  all  our  best  deeds  there  are  mingled 
mistakes  if  not  disobediences,  and  in  our 
Saviour's  rebukes  there  are  always  gifts  as  well 
as  withdrawals. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  October  20,  1912 

Topic  —  The    bitter    made    sweet.  Exodus 
IS  -.23-26. 

The  journey  from  the  Red  sea  to  Marah  was 
Israel's  first  experience  of  hardship,  and  in 
itself  was  bitter.  But  it  was  especially  bitter, 
coming,  as  it  did,  after  the  exultation  of  the 
previous  triumph  over  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts. 
Then  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  a 
great  song — one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  songs 
of  that  old  Hebrew  history — "Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  salva- 
tion :  this  is  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  him ; 
my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him." 

But  the  people  could  not  continually  remain 
in  that  condition  of  triumphant  adoration. 
They  must  go  forward,  into  the  perils  and  priva- 
tions of  the  wilderness.  The  course  they  took 
was  doubtless  that  which  has  since  been  trav- 
ersed by  the  haj  caravans  from  Egypt,  east- 
ward across  the  desert  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Akaba.  Marah  was  three  days'  journey  dis- 
tant. Their  road  was  rough  and  painful,  over 
rugged  bowlders  and  across  stretches  of  sand, 
with  scarcely  a  sign  of  shrub  or  tree  and  no 
springs  of  living  water.  The  pitilessness  of  the 
desert,  its  terror  and  silence,  were  upon  them. 
It  was  a  road  of  disillusionment  and  burning 
thirst.  It  was  God's  first  fire  of  tempering 
whereby  this  nation  of  slaves,  who  had  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down 
by  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  and  to  feed  on  bread 
to  the  full,  should  at  length  be  transformed  into 
the  hard  and  valiant  warriors  of  the  chosen 
people  of  Jehovah.  But  the  tempering  process 
came  as  an  unwelcome  surprise,  and  the  people 
furtively  rebelled,  and  murmured  against  Moses. 
Three  days  of  privation  in  the  desert  was  too 
much  for  the  faith  that  had  been  inspired  by 
the  redemption  from  Egypt,  the  dividing  of  the 
waters  and  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  dry  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

The  sense  of  thirst  soon  absorbs  every  other 
feeling.  The  people  want  water.  It  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  desire  of  the  men  who  are  shut  in 
by  the  desert.  Israel  throughout  its  entire  his- 
tory was  always  close  to  the  drifting  sand.  And 
this  feeling  regarding  water  has  left  an  indel- 
ible mark  on  the  national  character.  Still  to- 
day, as  the  camel  drivers  sit  upon  their  animals 
and  sway  from  side  to  side  while  they  journey 
over  the  sands,  they  sing  the  song  of  the 
springs  of  clear,  cool  water. 

At  last  Israel  came  in  sight  of  the  water. 
The  murmurings  died  from  their  lips.  They 
hastened  forward,  they  eagerly  stooped  down 
to  drink.  They  tasted — and  the  water  was  bit- 
ter. Perhaps  the  soft,  sweet  waters  of  the 
Nile  had  given  them  a  distaste  for  other  waters. 
At  any  rate  this  water  was  salt  and  brackish, 
and  the  murmurs  against  Moses  rose  louder  and 
more  threatening  than  before.  The  very  name 
Marah,  by  which  this  place  was  subsequently 
known  in  Hebrew  literature,  means  bitterness. 
Their  cup  of  bitterness  was  full.  They  were 
only  three  days  past  the  parting  of  the  sea,  and 
they  were  overcome  with  despair. 

But  Jehovah  never  leaves  his  people  to  de- 
spair; and,  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  Moses,  he 
bade  him  cut  down  a  tree  and  cast  it  into  the 
waters ;  thus  were  the  waters  healed  and  made 
sweet  again.   

What  the  mode  of  sweetening  was  we  cannot 
tell.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tree  caused 
the  spring  to  overflow  and  carry  away  the 
brackish  scum  from  oft'  the  surface.  Others 
that  the  tree  had  medicinal  properties.  But 
whatever  happened,  it  was  a  miracle  of  God  for 
the  changing  of  bitter  water  into  sweet,  that 
the  thirst  of  his  people  might  be  assuaged. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  church  saw  in  the 
tree  the  symbol  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ 
died.  _ 

The  meaning  is  clear.  The  experience  of 
those  old  Israelites  is  precisely  that  which  we 
ourselves  are  constantly  passing  through.  As 
we  travel  onward  through  our  wilderness  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  next  stage  of  our  journey 
is  to  deliver  us  from  all  the  privations  we 


now  undergo.  For  the  present  we  are  an- 
guished with  thirst,  but  we  will  go  on  to  the 
springs  of  life  and  power,  and  drink  deeply  until 
our  thirst  is  quenched.  But  as  our  mouths  ap- 
proach the  stream  we  are  filled  with  the  new 
anguish  of  disappointment.  The  waters  are 
bitter,  and  we  refuse  to  drink.  There  has 
simply  been  added  one  more  privation  to  the 
hardship  of  a  way  that  was  already  too  heavy. 
And  to  our  lips,  too,  there  rise  the  sullen 
murmurs.  Is  it  for  this  that  God  has  led  us 
out  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of  our  old  life 
of  narrower  experiences? 

But  love,  Christ  love,  can  sweeten  all.  Are 
we  poor?  The  bitterness  of  poverty  becomes 
a  deep  joy  when  sweetened  with  content.  Are 
we  misjudged  by  our  associates?  The  bitter- 
ness of  misjudgment  is  changed  into  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  soul's  reliance  upon  the  unalterable 
love  of  Christ.  Are  we  filled  with  the  bitter 
sense  of  social  wrong?  To  the  Christian  comes 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  over  all  the  forces  of  sin  and 
hell.     Are  we  mourning  a  dear  one  gone  hence? 
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THE  MEN  WHO  STAND  THINGS 
Topic — Missionary     endurance.     II.  Timothy 
3  :io-i7. 

Striving  strengthens  the  soul ;  endurance 
steadies  it.   

The  cattle  caught  in  a  blizzard  on  the  plains 
stand  it,  up  to  the  point  of  death,  because  they 
can  do  nothing  else.  They  are  not  to  be  praised 
for  their  fortitude.  Endurance  becomes  a 
virtue  only  when  it  is  volitional.  To  undergo, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  will,  and  for  a  noble  end, 
hardships  which  one  may  escape,  is  heroic. 
This  is  the  quality  of  endurance  which  is 
admired  in  the  missionary.  He  has  deliberately 
elected  hardship  rather  than  ease,  because  in 
the  hard  place  he  believes  that  he  can  do  the 
best  service  for  God  and  the  world. 

George  Meredith,  in  one  of  his  letters  pub- 
lished this  month  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  wrote 
to  Holman  Hunt,  both  of  them  being  aged 
and  afflicted:  "As  to  us  two,  we  will  say  that 
the  gods  may  rob  us  of  everything  except  the 
heart  to  endure."  This  virtue  is  wrought  into 
the  very  soul-stuff  of  all  high  and  heroic  spirits. 
Ability  to  endure  what  cannot  be  remedied,  or 
else  what  befits  one's  honor  to  endure,  though 
an  ignoble  escape  from  it  is  possible,  marks 
the  gentlemen  and  the  saints  the  world  around. 

The  missionary  lives  in  an  alien  land,  amid 
people  of  strange  speech  and  other  life  than  his 
own.  His  is  a  burden  which  no  untraveled 
person  can  rightly  understand.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that,  as  a  class,  the  other  white  men 
resident  in  pagan  lands  speak  contemptuously 
and  complainingly  of  the  people  amid  whom 
they  live ;  whereas  the  missionaries,  as  a  class, 
praise  the  natives  and  the  land.  The  fact  is 
significant.  Its  springs  run  down  to  motives. 
The  other  foreigners  are  exiles  for  gain,  the 
missionaries  for  service.  "We  seek  not  yours, 
but  you,"  say  they;  and  that  motive  transforms 
all.  _ 

Poverty  is  more  common  on  the  mission  field 
than  the  world  knows.  The  average  missionary, 
especially  if  he  has  a  family,  must  study 
economy  and  undergo  deprivations.  The  cost 
of  living  is  less  in  most  mission  lands  than  at 
home,  and  money  buys  more  of  native  com- 
modities ;  but  salaries  are  comparatively  small. 

Especially  when  he  is  at  home  on  furlough, 
paradoxical  although  this  may  be,  does  the 
missionary  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty.  Or- 
dinarily the  furlough  allowance  is  simply  not 
adequate  to  support  a  family.    A  certain  bril- 


The  bitterness  of  our  loss  is  changed,  through 
Christ,  into  the  gladness  of  a  faith  that  enters 
into  heaven  and  appropriates  it  to  the  present 
life  of  the  soul,  and  looks  forward  confidently 
to  the  glad  reunion  in  the  eternal  morning. 
Are  we  struggling  in  darkness  for  the  light? 
That  darkness  is  changed  into  the  exaltation  of 
victorious  faith,  as  we  are  cleansed  and  quick- 
ened by  the  love  of  Christ  and  enabled  to  lift 
our  faces  to  the  vision  of  his  dear  face. 
Through  Christ  alone  are  all  our  bitternesses 
made  sweet. 


So  faith  is  strong 

Only  when  we  are  strong,  shrinks  when  we 
shrink. 

It  comes  when  music  stirs  us,  and  the  chords, 
Moving  on  some  grand  climax,  shake  our  souls 
With  influx  new  that  makes  new  energies. 
It  comes  in  swelling  of  the  heart  and  tears 
That  rise  at  noble  and  grand  deeds. 
It  comes  in  moments  of  heroic  love, 
Unjealous  joy  in  joy  not  made  for  us; 
In  conscious  triumph  of  the  good  within. 
Making  us  worship  goodness  that  rebukes. 
Even  our  failures  are  a  prophecy. 
Even  our  yearnings  and  our  bitter  tears 
After  that  fair  and  true  we  cannot  grasp. 
Presentiment  of  better  things  on  earth 
Sweeps  in  with  every  force  that  stirs  our  souls 
To  admiration,  self-renouncing  love. 

— George  Eliot. 


liant  young  missionary  from  China,  who  was 
called  to  address  great  social  gatherings  in 
behalf  of  his  board,  was  obliged  to  wear  the 
same  frock  coat  in  which  he  had  graduated, 
and  the  old  overcoat  that  he  had  worn  on  the 
famine  field  of  China.  If  the  guests  at  the 
great  China  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  had  known  the  places  where  that  coat 
had  been  they  would  have  shrunk  from  let- 
ting their  costly  garments  share  the  same 
coatroom  with  it.   

Unthinkable  as  it  may  be,  the  fact  of  being 
a  missionary  carries  with  it,  in  some  quarters, 
a  sort  of  stigma  of  inferiority.  A  callow  clerk 
in  an  embassy  is  rated  higher  in  many  social 
circles  than  the  ripest  scholar  and  most  polished 
gentleman,  if  the  latter  chances  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. The  scientific  achievements  of  mis- 
sionaries are  not  rated  so  high  as  the  cor- 
responding work  of  other  men.  There  is  a 
tragic  incongruity  in  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  man  who  has,  from  the  loftiest  motives, 
given  himself  to  the  greatest  service,  is  by  the 
commonalty  given  a  distinctly  inferior  rating. 

The  tragedy  of  tragedies  on  the  mission 
field  is  the  breaking  of  family  ties.  If  the  mis- 
sionary has  children,  the  parents  must  endure 
a  separation  of  years  from  these.  Seven  long 
years  without  sight  of  father  and  mother  is  a 
common  experience  of  missionary  children. 
This  is  the  heaviest  cross  that  the  missionary 
must  bear,   

Actual  physical  hardships  on  the  mission  field 
grow  less  and  less.  Yet  they  are  still  plenti- 
ful. The  odors  of  the  East  are  alone  almost 
enough  to  deter  a  refined  person  from  becom- 
ing a  missionary.  The  sanitary  conditions  are 
worse  than  the  odors.  The  vermin — well,  con- 
siderations of  polite  speech  restrain  one  here  ; 
perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  that  "China's  mil- 
lions" is  a  phrase  full  of  meaning.  The  dis- 
eases that  ravage  mission  lands  have  taken 
heavy  toll  of  missions.  One  who  has  visited 
the  cemetery  at  Beirut  and  looked  at  the  little 
graves  has  read  a  grim  commentary  upon  mis- 
sions.   

Pauline  persecutions  may  be  sustained  only 
by  a  Pauline  purpose. 


Where  love  is  God  is.  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God.  God  is  love.  Therefore 
love.  Without  distinction,  without  calculation, 
without  procrastination,  love.  Lavish  it  upon 
the  poor,  where  it  is  very  easy;  especially  upon 
the  rich,  who  often  need  it  most.  .  .  .  Give 
pleasure,  lose  no  chance  of  giving  pleasure. 
For  that  is  the  ceaseless  and  anonymous 
triumph  of  a  truly  loving  spirit.— Henry 
Drummond. 
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Two  Studies  of  Missions 

A  Modern  Pioneer  in  Korea:  The  Life 
Story  of  Henry  G.  Appenzeller,  by  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  Korea  has  been  a  marvel  in  mis- 
sionary annals.  Little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  a  land  of  pagan  darkness,  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  mis- 
sionary effort.  During  the  last  few  months  in- 
terest has  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  Korean  Christians  by  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary government.  Henry  G.  Appenzeller  and 
his  medical  colleague,  Dr.  Scranton,  sent  out 
by  the  Methodist  Board  in  1885,  were  the  first 
to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  recently  opened  up 
"hermit  kingdom,"  and  Mr.  Appenzeller  served 
in  this  cause  till  his  death  in  1902.  His  life 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
in  the  history  of  Korean  missions,  but  is  equally 
well  worth  reading  because  of  the  man  himself, 
his  winning  personality  and  his  loyal  devotion 
to  his  Master's  work.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Outlines  of  Missionary  History,  by  Alfred 
DeWitt  Mason.  The  usefulness  of  a  well- 
prepared  book  of  this  kind  is  apparent.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  well  conceived.  It  follows 
missionary  activities  through  the  successive 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church — apostolic, 
patristic,  mediaeval  and  reformation.  When  the 
modern  period  is  reached  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered by  countries,  each  chapter  treating 
briefly  but  sufficiently  one  of  the  great  mission 
fields.  This  arrangement  facilitates  reference. 
The  final  chapter,  "The  Home  Base,"  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  principal  missionary  organiza- 
tions of  the  past  and  present.  A  few  mis- 
prints in  dates  mar  the  book.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Gospels,  by  Leighton  Pullan.  Christian 
ministers  and  laymen  now  in  middle  life, 
who  studied  the  gospels  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Westcott's  "In- 
troduction," would  scarcely  recognize  in  the 
volume  before  us  a  work  of  the  same  class 
and  one  designed  to  serve  the  same  end.  The 
newer  discussions  concerning  the  origin,  com- 
position and  nature  of  the  evangelic  writings 
have  led  to  the  rise  of  other  problems  than 
those  treated  in  the  older  books.  It  is  these 
newer  questions  that  Mr.  Pullan  takes  up  in 
this  volume.  Among  them  the  most  important 
i.i  perhaps  easily  recognized  as  the  synoptic 
problem.  However,  the  relation  of  the  fourth 
gospel  to  the  synoptists,  as  well  as  to  its  own 
author  and  purpose,  comes  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  question  regarding  the  synoptics, 
and  the  individual  peculiarities  and  teachings 
of  each  of  the  gospels  follow  at  no  long  dis- 
tance behind.  All  of  these  matters  are  treated 
— from  a  rather  conservative  point  of  view — 
with  measurable  fullness  for  the  purposes  of 
the  student  and  the  layman.  [Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Minister  as  Shepherd,  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Jefferson,  pastor  of  Broadway  tabernacle. 
New  York,  contains  five  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  They  deal 
with  the  pastoral  duties  of  the  minister — not 
his  social  functions  but  his  spiritual  counsel  to 
weak  faith  and  halting  graces.  This  is  not 
an  age  which  greatly  reverences  a  creed,  nor  is 
it  one  that  believes  in  priestly  sacrifices  ;  but  it 
is  an  age  which  welcomes  the  kindly  and  heal- 
ing attentions  the  shepherd  of  souls  can  give. 
The  idea  is  a  noble  one  and  is  well  worked  out. 
[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection,  by 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  The  central  figure  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  religion  was  Osiris ;  and  the 
fundamentals  of  his  cult  were  the  beliefs  in 
his  divinity,  death,  resurrection  and  absolute 
control  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Egypt, 
however,  was  never  characterized  by  a  method- 
ical and  systematic  mind  ;  and  beliefs  and  prac- 


tices involved  in  her  religion  found  expression 
in  a  vast  mass  and  variety  of  forms.  While 
the  Egyptian  was  not  inhospitable  to  new  ideas, 
he  never  inquired  into  the  consistency  of  in- 
novations with  the  ideas  already  held  as  truth  ; 
and  he  never  dared  to  eliminate  older  notions 
from  his  creed.  In  consequence,  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  for  the  Egyptian  religion  pre- 
sent a  large  body  of  rather  incoherent  data. 
To  reduce  these  into  a  system  is  somewhat  of 
a  task  for  the  historian  and  archaeologist.  Dr. 
Wallis  Budge  has  spent  well  nigh  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  these  sources.  Through  this 
book  he  places  the  public  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion for  a  clear  and  copious  presentation  of  the 
central  facts  of  Egyptian  religion.  He  does 
not,  to  be  sure,  always  avoid  the  danger  of 
prolixity;  and  his  work  is  more  a  thesaurus 
and  reference  book  than  an  easily  readable 
manual.  Nevertheless,  the  abundance  of  his 
material,  together  with  exact  copies  of  his 
sources  at  many  points,  makes  the  work  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  on  a 
fascinating  branch  of  historical  study.  In  two 
volumes.     [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate, 
by  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  bishop  of  Min- 
nesota. Two  years  before  Bishop  Whipple's 
death,  which  occurred  in  1901,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  brother  bishops  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  he  prepared  these  reminiscences 
and  recollections  of  his  own  service  in  the 
Northwest.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  original 
autobiography.  The  fact  that  it  was  called  for 
indicates  the  value  which  readers  have  set  upon 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  such  a  book.  It  is 
a  fascinating  autobiography ;  it  is  instructive 
for  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology ;  it  is  a 
valuable  history  of  religious  movements  through 
the  Northwest,  not  Episcopalian  alone ;  it  is 
a  delightfully  chatty  account  of  figures  promi- 
nent in  national  history;  and  it  abounds  in  il- 
lustrations for  pulpit  and  Sunday  school  use 
and  for  devotional  hours.  This  edition  gains 
value  because  of  a  number  of  facsimile  let- 
ters, notably  one  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  one 
from  General  Sherman,  both  addressed  to 
Bishop  Whipple.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Sam  Jones's  Revival  Sermons,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Annie  Jones  Pyron,  will  give  to 
some  who  never  heard  this  remarkable  evan- 
gelist some  idea  of  his  character  and  power. 
"His  style  of  preaching,"  says  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Key  in  a  brief  introduction,  "was  as  striking  as 
his  personality  .  .  .  and  was  marked  by 
its  simplicity,  naturalness  and  directness."  And 
the  ten  sermons  included  in  this  volume  bear 
out  the  claim  made  in  the  preface.  He  was 
essentially  a  seeker  for  souls.  His  widow, 
still  living  in  Texas,  sends  out  the  book  with 
a  prayer  that  it  may  continue  the  work  to  which 
he  gave  his  life.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  do  so. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Secrets  of  Sunday  School  Teaching,  by 
Edward  Leigh  Pell,  is  a  book  to  delight  those 
who  love  the  word  and  are  really  called  to 
teach  it.  It  is  bright,  open-eyed  and  sound  at 
heart.  The  author  is  plain-spoken  when  dealing 
with  a  certain  class  of  "youthful  scientists  who 
are  not  seeking  truth,  but  fame,"  and  hardly 
less  severe  with  those  teachers  who  by  various 
expedients  "win  a  child's  attention,  but  do  not 
win  its  heart."  One  will  look  far  before  he 
will  find  more  good  sense  or  gospel  truth  in 
brief  compass  than  in  this  book.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Eternal  Christ,  by  Joseph  Fort  New- 
ton. Some  months  ago  Dr.  Newton  was  in- 
troduced to  an  audience  in  his  home  city  as  a 
man  who  had  read  everything  that  had  ever 
been  written.  It  is  a  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion. His  little  book  abounds  in  evidence  of 
the  wide  reading  and  culture  of  the  writer,  and 
it  avoids  the  criticism  which  he  passed  upon 
another  writer,  who  "has  read  a  frightful  lot," 
as  Goethe  would  say,  but  whose  "book  is  a 


hodge-podge."  Dr.  Newton's  book  is  the  work 
of  a  mystic,  who  yet  has  clear  visions  of  today's 
realities.  It  presents  the  figure  of  the  eternal 
Christ  without  questioning  or  clouding  his 
earthly  manifestation.  It  abounds  in  keen 
sayings.  His  description  of  the  mystics  (p.  57), 
as  "practitioners  of  the  presence  of  God,  men 
who  pursued  spiritual  culture  with  a  passionate 
and  persistent  intensity,"  covers  the  ground 
remarkably  well.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  such 
3  sentence  as  this,  which  follows  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  a  truly  catholic  creed  may 
yet  be  wrought  out :  "But  if  convictions  are 
laid  aside,  if  the  hard  won  trophies  of  the  past 
are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  union,  we  shall 
have  not  a  unity  of  the  church  but  the  unity 
of  the  churchyard."  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.     $1  net. 

Lame  and  Lovely,  by  Frank  Crane.  Under 
this  enigmatical  title,  borrowed  from  Charles 
Lamb,  Frank  Crane,  the  well-known  preacher, 
lecturer  and  essayist,  presents  to  the  public 
short,  suggestive  and  pithy  papers  on  religious 
topics.  His  aim  throughout  is  to  reach  the 
modern  mind  and  attract  it  into  ethical  and 
spiritual  channels.  He  offers  no  new  creed, 
nor  is  he  himself  enticed  by  rationalistic  views 
of  the  universe.  His  appeal  is  to  the  brain 
and  to  the  heart,  and  he  makes  it  in  earnest, 
emphatic  words.  [Forbes  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Hints  on  Spiritual  Living 

Spiritual  Surgery,  by  Oliver  Huckel,  con- 
tains a  number  of  addresses  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Association  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  author  makes  a  very  happy  use  of  the  phy- 
sician's experience  to  drive  home  the  truths 
of  religion.  In  his  introductory  lecture  he  gives 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  profession  itself,  closing 
with  Christ's  exhortation  to  "cut  off"  or  "pluck 
out"  affected  members  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  threaten  to  poison  the  blood  of  the 
soul.  From  this  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "mir- 
acles of  modern  surgery"  and  to  find  analogies 
in  spiritual  needs  and  treatment.  His  chapters 
upon  anaesthesia  and  antiseptics  are  especially 
good,  and  the  minister  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  address  a  medical  association  some  time 
needs  this  book  in  his  library.  [Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Men  Who  Made  Good,  by  John  T.  Faris,  is 
a  series  of  sketches  in  which  an  Illinois  pastor 
"makes  good"  his  promise  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining matter.  In  this  volume  we  find  the  pen 
portraits  of  nearly  thirty  men  in  "all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  life,"  who  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  and  won 
honorable  recognition.  Some  of  these  were 
soldiers,  some  authors,  some  artists  and  some 
missionaries ;  some  simple  toilers.  It  is  an 
admirable  book  and  should  be  in  every  Sunday 
school  library,  or,  better  yet,  on  the  family 
table  wherever  there  are  boys  who  read. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Man  with  a  Conscience,  by  Charles- 
Roads.  This  book  deals  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  judgment.  The  man  with  a 
conscience  wants  to  do  right,  but  how  shall 
he  always  be  able  to  know  what  is  right?  Per- 
haps it  has  never  been  more  difTcult  to  answer 
that  question  than  it  is  today,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  social  relations.  The  author 
deals  with  these  problems — "cases  of  con- 
science"— in  a  practical  and  Christian  way,  and 
the  book  will  be  helpful  to  the  man  who  de- 
sires to  guide  his  life  by  the  golden  rule. 
[Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.     $1.25  net. 

Light  of  Life's  Difficulties,  by  James 
Allen  of  Ilfracombe,  England,  is  a  book  which 
seems  to  be  named,  as  we  are  told  the  Latins 
named  a  grove,  "lucus  a  non  lucendo" — "light 
because  it  obscures."  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
Buddhism  and  it  would  hardly  claim  to  be 
Christianity.  What  is  it?  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell' 
Company,  New  York.    75  cents. 
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A  Rich  Year  Ahead  for  Readers  of 

THE  CONTINENT 


IF  YOU  WERE  editor  of  a  church  paper,  what  would  you 
print?  How  would  you  go  about  it  to  create  a  publica- 
tion for  every  member  of  the  families  of  the  congregation? 
If  you  were  dealing  with  Presbyterians  you  would  quickly  dis- 
cover that  the  very  best  is  not  a  bit  too  good  for  them,  and  that 
a  wide  variety  of  interests  must  receive  attention.  That's 
what  The  Continent  does. 

There  are  no  writers  better  known  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  than  those  numbered  among  the  contributors  to  our 
Presbyterian  national  weekly.  There  is  no  need  to  journey  to 
a  distant  city  to  hear  the  most  famous  preachers.  The  Con- 
tinent brings  to  your  library  table  the  best  thought  of  the 
sermons  of  Jowett,  Merrill,  McClure,  Stone,  Coyle  and  others. 

And  this  service  is  performed  for 
the  thousands  of  families  of  The 
Continent  circle  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  5  cents  a  week  for  each 
family — ten  postage  stamps  a  month 
would  cover  the  cost  of  The  Con- 
tinent. You  as  a  Christian  family 
cannot  well  do  without  its  strong- 
est church  paper.  There  is  an  un- 
conscious influence  for  good  in  its 
very  regularity  which  may  never 
be  forgotten  by  your  children. 

You  Are  Entitled  to  the  Best 

As  an  efficient  workman  for 
Christ  —  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a 
church  member — you  want  the  best 
help  possible,  just  as  doctors  or 
teachers  require  professional  papers 
to  keep  them  at  their  best. 

"The  Continent,  an  assistant  pas- 
tor in  the  church"  is  much  more 
than  vain  repetition.  More  than  one 
live  Presbyterian  minister  has  ex- 
pressed the  thought  this  way — and 
acted  on  the  thought.  Such  a  paper 
can  go  into  every  home  every  week. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  every  pastor  to 
have  every  member  of  his  flock  in 
The  Continent  family.  The  ex- 
change of  news  and  views  through 
the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
influences  of  the  church  to  the  minister,  really  an  assistant 
pastor.    Intensified  cooperation  means  amplified  usefulness. 

Have  you  thought  what  it  means  to  have  Presbyterians  all 
over  the  nation,  and  in  foreign  lands,  reading  each  week  in 
one  great  publication  the  work  of  the  best  Christian  preachers 
and  writers?    The  Continent  is  a  unifying  force! 


Presbyterians  are  entitled  to  the  best  in  religious  journalism 
as  in  other  things.  For  the  heads  of  the  family  there  must 
be  a  sane  and  courageous  editorial  treatment  of  the  progress 
of  the  day;  informing  articles  by  qualified  writers;  spiritual 
inspiration  from  men  with  a  message ;  practical  helps  in  the  per- 
plexities of  life.  There  must  be  help  and  information  for 
the  minister,  the  church  official,  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
the  young  people,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  world  evangelism — missions — is  the  church's 
great  task.  And  when  there  is  real  news  for  the  reader  of 
a  national  paper,  that  news  should  be  printed.  In  countless 
other  ways  a  religious  paper  can  serve  the  church  and  its 
ministry  by  serving  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
who  go  to  make  up  the  homes  of 
the  church. 

With  The  Continent  such  a  serv- 
ice is  not  an  experiment  nor  a  mere 
promise  of  the  future.  Thousands 
of  our  readers  will  gladly  testify 
that  the  paper  has  helped  them  far 
beyond  its  promises.  There  will  be 
no  "let-up."  For  1912-1913  we  pro- 
pose a  paper  stronger  and  more 
generally  helpful  than  ever — one 
which  you  as  a  Presbyterian  will  be 
proud  to  designate  as  America's 
National  Presbyterian  Weekly  for 
the  whole  family. 

Making  It  "Our"  Paper 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  com- 
pare The  Continent  with  other  pub- 
lications with  regard  to  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  eye — the  typographical 
appearance?  Type  arrangement  is 
carefully  studied,  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  paper  and  press 
work  the  best  that  can  be  offered. 
The  special  covers  are  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  paper  is 
the  best  possible. 

It  is  our  aim  to  produce  a  paper 
you  will  proudly  introduce  to  your 
friends  as  "our  paper."  Tell  your 
friends  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  contributors.  On  the 
following  pages  is  a  big  list  of  articles  soon  to  be  seen  in  The 
Continent.  Just  a  taste :  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  an  illuminating 
article  on  church  union;  Fred  B.  Smith,  "Praying  Shoulder  to 
Shoulder  with  Men" ;  Robert  E.  Speer,  a  keen  interpretation 
of  the  life  of  David  Livingstone. 


Mothers  and  fathers :  How 
do  you  arrange  your  child's 
allowance  ?  Do  you  give  little 
Mary  ten  cents  a  week,  for 
being  a  good  girl  ?  Or  do  you 
make  her  tell  you  what  she  is 
going  to  do  with  the  money 
before  she  gets  it  ?  An  article 
to  appear  soon,  by  Beatrice 
Hill,  discusses  this  very  im- 
portant problem  of  teaching 
the  child  the  value  of  money. 


If  you  were  an  unlettered 
Hungarian  thirty  years  old, 
newly  arrived  in  this  country, 
how  would  you  learn  the 
English  language  ?  Night 
schools  in  settlement  houses 
and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  over  the  country 
go  at  this  problem  of  aiding 
the  foreigner  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Read  "Our  'Speech- 
less'   Immigrants"  soon. 


Do  you  know  what  the 
Big  Brother  movement  is  ? 
It  is  proving  of  value  in 
many  cities  of  the  country. 
Bruce  Barton  has  a  sprightly 
article  telling  of  a  Wall  street 
broker  with  his  nerves  worn 
to  a  frazzle  who  interested 
himself  in  a  boy  who  was 
arrested  while  watching  a 
crap  game.  This  will 
appear  in  The  Continent. 
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WILP'RED  T.  GPvENFELL 
He  carries  medicine  and  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
far  away  Labrador 


JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE 
A  busy  Chicago  pastor,  he  finds  time  for  helpful 
articles  for  Continent  readers 


EDWARD  A.  STEINER 
Born  a  Hungarian  Jew,  and  famous  as  a  writer 
about  immigrants. 


MARION  HARLAND 
Thousands  of  women  —  and  men  too  —  read  her 
occasional  talks  in  The  Continent 


SCOPE  OF  THE  CONTINENT 
NATIONWIDE 


To  LIVE  UP  to  its  position  as  a  na- 
tional Presbyterian  weekly,  The 
Continent  is  constantly  enlarging 
and  developing  its  sources  of  religious 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Rural 
and  metropolitan  congregations  receive 
treatment  in  proportion  as  they  do  things 
worthy  attention  of  Presbyterian  readers. 
The  Continent  is  working  out  a  policy  of 
news  of  church  activity  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  better  than  ever  attempted. 

In  addition  to  regular  letters  from  cor- 
respondents in  various  Presbyterian  centers 
of  the  country,  the  best  methods  of  doing 
things,  the  interesting  details  of  church 
work  which  incite  other  churches  to  greater 
efforts,  are  gathered  from  special  sources 
by  The  Continent.  To  know  what  others 
are  doing  will  help  you  in  your  work. 

Pages  That  Aid  Helpful  Home  Influence 

The  Continent  recognizes  the  prime  im- 
portance of  the  home  and  all  the  influences 
which  go  to  make  up  the  ties  which  bind 
parents  and  children.  There  is  a  special 
page  devoted  to  the  home,  and  another  for 


the  children,  in  addition  to  the  frequent 
special  articles  which  relate  to  the  same 
subjects. 

The  page  for  children,  "Young  America," 
helps  many  a  mother  solve  the  problem  of 
what  to  read  to  her  children.  The  Con- 
tinent has  the  foremost  writers  of  juvenile 
stories  as  contributors  during  the  year. 
There  are  pictures  for  the  little  folks,  and 
occasional  clever  rhymes  to  amuse  them. 

Discusses  Home  Religious  Problems 

Something  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
in  the  home,  some  useful  information,  or 
an  essay  with  a  spiritual  motif  is  sure  to 
make  the  Home  Council  page  of  each  week 
attractive.  Here  are  discussed  problems 
of  the  home  which  involve  religious  train- 
ing— seldom  if  ever  treated  in  secular 
magazines. 

You  can  look  over  all  the  periodicals  of 
any  sort  and  not  find  a  better  collection 
of  live  home  and  foreign  missionary  news 
than  The  Continent  gives  each  week.  The 
page  is  edited  with  extreme  care  and 
"covers"  actual  happenings  of  the  mission 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE 
Wherever  the  English  language  Is  read  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  is  known  and  loved 


JOHN  WILLIS  BAER 
He  is  president  of  Occidental  College,  and  is  well 
known  by  American  young  people 


ROBERT  F.  COYLE 

Denver's  preacher,  writer  and  citizen  of  prac- 
ticality and  power 
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JOHN  HENRY  JOWETT 
English  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  New  York 
City,  who  writes  regularly  for  The  Continent 


WILLIAM  P.  MERRILL 
The  pastor  of  Brick  church,  New  York  City,  writes 
regularly  for  The  Continent 


NOLAN  R.  BEST 
Editor  of  The  Continent.    His  vigorous  first  page 
editorials  have  stirred  all  readers 


field  rather  than  accounts  of  meetings  about 
missions.  It  is  an  original  source  of  in- 
formation for  everyone  interested  in  church 
work  at  home  or  abroad.  The  connections 
of  The  Continent  with  mission  stations 
enable  it  to  get  live  up-to-date  facts  about 
what  is  being  done  there,  and  get  them  to 
the  reader  without  loss  of  time. 

Under  the  "Religious  World"  are  found 
other  items  which  often  have  a  missionary 
bearing.  Occurrences  in  the  world  at  large 
with  a  religious  angle  are  here  with  sane 
and  keen  comment. 

Help  tor  Church  Services 

Those  departments  of  The  Continent 
which  relate  to  the  Sunday  school  lesson, 
the  devotional  service  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  are  written  by  con- 
tributors who  have  the  ability  to  lead  the 
thought  of  men  and  women  of  the  churches. 
The  analysis  of  the  Sunday  school  lesson 
by  Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins  is  studied  by  Sunday 
school  teachers  all  over  the  country.  The 
comment  on  the  topic  for  midweek  service 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wicher  and  the  suggestions  of 
W.  T.  Ellis  for  the  Christian  Endeavor 
topic  are  always  inspiring. 

Enthusiastic  readers  say  the  summary 
of    the    news    of    the    week    under  "The 


World"  is  unexcelled  in  breadth  and  lit- 
erary presentation,  as  well  as  accuracy  and 
interest.  Those  who  are  confused  by  the 
piecemeal  accounts  of  important  subjects 
in  the  daily  papers  will  find  the  most  au- 
thoritative information  summarized  in  the 
first  pages  of  The  Continent. 

Ministerial  Changes 

The  column  headed  "Calendar  and  Rec- 
ord" contains  in  brief  compass  more  in- 
teresting information  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  paper.  It  is  here  that  calls 
and  resignations  of  ministers  are  chroni- 
cled, as  well  as  information  of  the  same 
sort,  so  that  those  interested  can  get  at  it 
quickly. 

There  is  nothing  so  helpful  in  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  as  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
The  Continent  in  "The  Open  Hearth"  has 
a  space  for  readers,  provided  they  are 
polite  and  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance 
to  talk,  too.  Lines  of  thought  on  which 
the  reader  differs  with  the  editors  may  here 
find  expression. 

Thrift  That  Goes  t^ith  Right  LiOing 

Hundreds  of  people  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  saved  want  a  larger  income  than  a 
savings   bank    gives.     The    savings  bank 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
Editor  afield  of  The  Continent.   His  keen  eye  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  missions 


OLIVER  R.  WILLIAMSON 
Managing  editor.   A  newspaper  man  now  helping 
make  an  up-to-date  paper  of  The  Continent 


J.  A.  MACDONALD 
Editor  of  Canada's  leading  newspaper  and  writer  of 
many  articles  of  keen  characterization 


WILLIAM  CHALMERS  COVERT 
This  active  Chicago  pastor  also  finds  time  to  write 
for  Continent  readers 
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"Trying  to  Get  Warm  at  Other  Altars" 
is  the  striking  title  of  an  article  by  Bruce 
Barton.  He  describes  in  an  interesting 
way  his  visit  to  a  lecture  on  "The  New 
Science  of  Intelligence."  He  quaintly 
says,  "If  this  ship,  the  gospel,  is  going 
down,  we  had  better  look  for  other  reli- 
gions." You  will  want  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  what  he  found. 


George  W.  Coleman  for  over  a  year 
has  been  at  the  head  of  all  the  advertising 
men  in  the  United  States  as  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America.  He  has  some  thoughts  about 
the  welding  influence  in  a  democracy, 
which  The  Continent  is  glad  to  publish. 


saves  it  for  you — how  shall  you  make  the 
accumulation  productive?  For  lack  of  re- 
liable information  about  investments  you 
may  continue  to  be  content  with  the  low 
interest.  The  Continent  each  week  prints 
a  reliable  review  of  the  financial  situation, 
with  frequent  good  suggestions  based  on 
reliable  information. 

A  Little  of  What  We'll  Have 
for  You 

Just  a  glance  through  the  manuscripts 
which  The  Continent  has  already  scheduled 
for  early  publication  is  enough  to  revive 
the  drooping  faith  of  the  most  confirmed 
pessimist — if  there  be  any — in  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  men  who  are 
doing  things,  the  men  who  are  facing  the 
problems  of  the  church,  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  deepest  thinking  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  people  and  society, 
have  put  on  paper  their  best  ideas  for  the 
use  of  The  Continent. 

JOHN  HENRY  JOWETT  has  fulfilled 
the  prediction  made  when  he  came  from 
England  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  be 
one  of  the  leading  preachers  of  America. 
He  will  continue  his  frequent  devotional 
articles  in  The  Continent,  which  not  only 
are  followed  with  great  interest  by  our 
readers,  but  are  copied  widely  in  the  re- 
ligious press. 

WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL  from 
the  pulpit  of  Brick  church  is  also  making  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  writings  are  no  less  interesting 
than  his  spoken  sermons,  and  will  be  found 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Continent. 

MARION  HARLAND,  famous  as  a  guide 
and  counselor  to  American  womanhood,  will 
continue  to  write  occasional  articles  for  Con- 
tinent readers. 

NOLAN  R.  BEST,  editor  of  The  Con- 
tinent, will  continue  his  virile  and  inspiring 
first  page  editorials.    Comments  by  ministers 


Besides  Writers  Elsen^here 
Mentioned,  the  Following  Are 
Included  Among  Our  Staff 
and  General  Contributors. 

Robert  E.  Speer 
James  G.  K.  McCIure 
Cleland  B.  McAfee 
Arthur  J.  Brown 
Heloise  E.  Hersey 
Ada  Patterson 
Priscilla  Leonard 
J.  Beveridge  Lee 
A.  C.  Zenos 
Ralph  Connor 
Bruce  Barton 
Francis  E.  Clark 
William  H.  Foulkes 
Dr.  James  Denney 

G.  A.  Johnston  Ross 
Frank  E.  Higgins 
Edward  A.  Wicher 
Frederick  F.  Shannon 
Henry  C.  Shelley 
John  T.  Faris 
Charles  R.  Erdman 

H.  D.  Jenkins 

J.  Ernest  McAfee 

Charles  Stelzle 

J.  Ritchie  Smith 

Edith  Brown  Kirkwood 

Sara  C.  Rippey 

Helen  Barrett  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Newell  D  wight  Hillis 

Frances  Margaret  Fox 

Washington  Gladden 

Charles  Frederic  Goss 

Samuel  S.  Palmer 


in  rural  and  city  pulpits,  as  well  as  by  lay- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country,  show  that 
these  messages  from  week  to  week  are 
gripping  the  men  of  the  country  as  are  few 
other  inspirational  articles. 

WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  The  Continent's 
editor  afield,  who  has  done  such  distin- 
guished service  for  the  church  in  the  past, 
will  continue  his  very  interesting  articles. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  a  scout  for  the  whole  church, 
and  will  do  still  more  than  in  the  past  to 
explore  and  develop  the  fields  of  activity 
which  do  not  now  receive  the  attention  they 
merit.  His  investigation  of  the  much  ad- 
vertised "Pastor"  Russell  was  a  distinct 
service  to  the  whole  Christian  church. 

Sketches  of  well  known  laymen  of  differ- 
ent denominations  will  be  among  part  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  work  during  the  coming  year. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  the  Congregational  leader, 
and  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  editor, 
will  be  included  in  this  series.    The  Chris- 


Maud  Younger  is  as  well  known  in  San 
Francisco  as  Helen  Gould  is  in  New  York. 
Harriett  Weston  tells  something  about  her 
in  a  picturesque  story  in  The  Continent 
of  a  girl  tried  for  murder. 


Fifteen  years  before  the  civil  war  began 
a  Scotch  missionary  and  his  wife,  bound 
for  China,  put  ofif  at  the  Island  of 
Madeira  on  account  of  the  wife's  health. 
How  he  learned  Portuguese,  established 
schools,  tried  to  introduce  the  Bible  and 
with  his  friends  was  driven  from  the 
island  to  Trinidad,  and  how  they  finally 
got  to  Illinois,  is  the  outline  of  a  mighty 
interesting  article  which  The  Continent 
will  publish  within  a  few  months. 


tian  work  at  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia 
will  also  be  described  by  Mr.  Ellis.  There 
will  also  be  sketches  of  labor  leaders  and 
of  employers  of  labor. 

WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL  is  the  man 
who  is  doing  such  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
work  among  the  men  and  women  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  He  travels  where  there 
is  no  physician,  no  minister.  He  expects 
to  have  some  interesting  stories  to  tell  in 
the  pages  of  The  Continent  in  the  near 
future. 

J.  A.  MACDONALD,  editor  of  The 
Toronto  Globe  and  one  of  the  best  known 
editors  of  daily  papers  in  North  America,  is 
on  the  staff  of  The  Continent  and  promises 
several  interesting  articles  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Dr.  Holmes's  Serial  Soon 

Of  the  articles  scheduled  for  immediate 
publication  in  The  Continent,  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  without  enthusiasm.  Foremost 
among  the  choice  things  which  our  readers 
cannot  afford  to  miss  is  the  interesting  serial 
by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes — "Bradford  Hor- 
ton,  MAN." 

Special  Book  Numbers  Coming 

The  coming  of  fall  is  coincident  with  the 
thought  of  books  to  bewhile  the  winter  even- 
ings. The  Continent  has  in  preparation 
the  special  book  numbers  which  are  a  fea- 
ture of  this  season.  There  will  be  other  spe- 
cial numbers,  of  course,  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  There  is  a  Christmas  poem 
by  Nora  Archibald  Smith  which  the  editors 
feel  you  will  want  to  read.  The  author  is 
a  sister  to  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  the 
poem  shows  that  literary  ability  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  member  of  the  family. 

Another  feature  of  the  Christmas  num- 
ber will  be  a  story  by  Mary  McDowell,  the 
well-known  head  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  Chicago.  She  has  written  many 
stirring  articles  for  The  Continent  full  of 
human  interest. 

Where  Do  People  LeaOe  Chrislianity? 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  much  has  ob- 
served that  people  who  are  zealous  in  Chris- 
tian work  at  home  seem  to  forget  not  only 
very  much  about  their  church  but  very  much 
about  Christianity  vhen  they  travel.  Pris- 
cilla Leonard  has  noticed  this  also,  and  has 
prepared  three  helpful  articles  for  The  Con- 
tinent on  "When  Christianity  Travels." 

Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  is  gaining  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  women  of 
America  comparable  to  that  held  so  long  by 
the  late  Margaret  Sangster,  long  one  of  The 
Continent's  valuable  contributors.  Mrs. 
Hillis  has  several  articles  of  interest  to 
young  women. 

"Let's  Talk  About  Our  Work"  is  the  en- 
ticing title  of  a  series  by  Helen  Barrett 
Montgomery,  famous  missionary  lecturer  and 
leader,  which  will  appear  soon. 

Readers  of  that  remarkable  novel,  "The 
Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  will  look 
with  interest  for  the  promised  series  of  very 
brief  stories  by  the  same  author,  "Old 
Sparklers  in  a  New  Setting,"  by  Charles 
Frederic  Goss. 
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A  Latter-Day  Heroine  in  Missions 

Among  the  missionaries  of  Central  China  the 
late  Mrs.  James  B.  Cochran  was  regarded  as 
almost  a  miracle  of  clear,  clean  grit  and  un- 
complaining endurance.  Though  a  woman  of 
slender  and  delicate  mold,  and  raised  in  the 
most  tenderly  protected  of  homes,  she  mani- 
fested on  the  mission  field  a  spirit  of  forged 
steel,  which  neither  swerved  nor  bent  before 
any  stress  of  difficulty,  and  which  upheld 
her  frail  physical  organization  in  trials  whereat 
many  a  stouter  constitution  quailed.  Yet  she 
went  through  every  difficulty  as  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  work  to  which  she  had  con- 
secrated her  life,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  being  the  heroine  that  her 
friends  thought  her.  It  was  observed,  how- 
ever, after  her  return  to  the  United  States, 
that  her  lip  curled  in  scorn  when  she  heard  a 
traveler  from  China  say  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  hardship  in  the  missionary  life.  Mrs. 
Cochran  knew  better. 

When  she  and  her  husband  first  went  with 
her  husband's  brother  and  wife  to  the  station 
at  Hwaiyuen,  they  had  to  travel  from  Shanghai 
by  a  tiny  houseboat  on  the  Grand  canal  four 
weeks  to  reach  their  destination — a  primitive 
method  of  transportation  whose  discomforts 
were  far  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  On  one 
of  these  trips,  however,  the  weariness  of  travel 
was  completely  obliterated  for  the  Cochrans  by 
the  overwhelming  grief  of  the  death  of  their 
oldest  son,  who  probably  could  have  been  saved 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  nurse  the  child 
properly  in  bed  at  home.  After  that,  Mrs. 
Cochran  preferred  to  make  the  trip  between 
Hwaiyuen  and  Shanghai,  when  necessary,  in 
a  sedan  chair.  That  required  five  days'  steady 
journeying,  and  usually  she  went  in  one  of 
these  close  cramped  chairs  with  two  or  three 
children  huddled  in  beside  her.  On  one  oc- 
casion, arriving  at  home  from  such  a  trip, 
exhausted  almost  beyond  endurance,  Mrs.  Coch- 
ran found  the  only  other  missionary  on  the 
station  deathly  sick,  and  she  stayed  up  all  the 
following  night  to  nurse  this  patient. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
Mrs.  Cochran's  indomitable  nerve  is  recalled 
from  the  time  when  her  little  son,  5  years  old, 
suffered  a  fall  which  fractured  his  skull.  Mrs. 
Cochran  was  away  from  home,  but  hurrying 
back  at  top  speed  when  the  message  of  the 
accident  reached  her,  she  went  at  once  to  the 
hospital  to  stay  at  the  child's  bedside.  Five 
days  later  the  boy  was  brought  home,  recovering 
after  a  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
mother  confessed  that  up  to  that  moment  she 
had  not  so  much  as  removed  the  overshoes 
which  she  wore  when  hurrying  through  a  driv- 
ing storm  to  the  hospital  immediately  after  the 
accident.  Nor  had  she  once  sat  down  at  the 
table  for  a  meal. 

Despite  the  tenseness  with  which  she  lived, 
Mrs.  Cochran  was  a  singularly  cheery  com- 
panion, always  ready  to  laugh  off  life's  awk- 
ward experiences  and  soften  its  severities  with 
her  smiles.  She  had  an  unfailing  sympathy 
which  won  her  the  affection  of  her  fellow  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Chinese  alike,  and  a  perfect 
tact  which  everywhere  reenforced  tne  power 
of  the  gospel  message  to  which  she  was  so 
thoroughly  devoted.   

Conscription  Causes  Low  Salaries 

The  Boon  Itt  Memorial  Institute  in  Bangkok, 
Siam,  which  is  doing  similar  work  to  that  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  other  countries,  finds  that  its 
membership  fee,  although  placed  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  is  practically  prohibitory  to  many 
of  the  young  men  it  desires  to  enroll.  This, 
according  to  the  missionaries,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  escape  military  conscrip- 
tion, when  the  young  men  reach  the  age  of  18, 
they  leave  school  or  other  employment  to  take 
some  position  in  the  government  service.  The 
result  is  that  all  the  government  offices  are 
filled  up  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  money, 
and  thus  the  young  men  are  unable  to  pay  even 
the  moderate  fee  for  membership  in  the  in- 
stitute. But  the  workers  hope  to  soon  make 
the  building  so  attractive  that  the  young  men 
cannot  stay  away.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  boys  should  be  surrounded  with 
good  companions  and  a  Christian  atmosphere. 
They  cannot  get  along  without  now  and  then 
at  least  having  "a  good  time,"  and  this  the 
institute  endeavors  to  give  them ;  and  in  the 


meantime,  by  example,  personal  talks  and 
Christian  fellowship,  leading  them  into  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Master.  The  night 
classes  which  are  conducted  for  the  study  of 
English  are  helping  to  enlist  members. 

Missions  in  New  York  Presbytery 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  just  issued 
a  forty-page  report  of  home  missions  and 
church  extension  in  the  presbytery.  The  report 
was  made  by  a  special  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation,  and 
contains  a  map  showing  the  character  of  work 
conducted  at  the  seventy  centers  under  the 
charge  of  the  presbytery,  "the  relation  of  pres- 
bytery to  the  property,  and  the  nature  and 
source  of  home  mission  aid  received." 

As  a  result  of  this  report  a  permanent  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  including  the  dif- 
ferent presbyterial  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  home  missions.  This  "conference  com- 
mittee" will  plan  the  work  and  lay  out  an 
annual  budget  for  missions  and  church  ex- 
tension. For  these  two  branches  of  the 
church's  effort  there  is  annually  expended  "for 
maintenance  alone"  more  than  $183,000.  This 
is  more  than  any  other  city  presbytery  in  the 
whole  country  spends  for  home  missions.  The 
amount  is  distributed  among  thirty-six  churches 
and  chapels.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  with- 
out such  help  from  outside  sources  thirty  of 
these  centers  would  be  vastly  weakened,  if  not 
entirely  unable  to  keep  on.  New  York  Pres- 
bytery has  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000, 
with  41  per  cent  foreign-born.  Two  hundred 
thousand  people  are  being  added  to  the  city's 
population  each  year,  but  while  the  presbytery 
gained  in  the  last  decade  34  per  cent,  the 
churches  of  the  presbytery  gained  only  23  per 
cent,  and  the  Sunday  schools  had  a  loss  of  one- 
fifth  of  their  enrollment.  Large  gains,  how- 
ever, are  reported  in  those  sections  of  the  city 
where  the  churches  are  successfully  dealing 
with  the  immigrant  problem. 

The  newly  appointed  conference  committee 
is  superintended  both  by  the  immigration  de- 
partment of  the  Home  Board,  which  will  look 
particularly  after  the  work  among  the  immi- 
grant population  of  the  city,  and  by  Dr.  Jesse 
F.  Forbes,  secretary  of  the  church  extension 
committee,  who  will  devote  his  attention  to  new 
fields  and  the  conserving  of  the  older  churches. 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  in  its 
pamphlet  form  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Forbes 
at  156  5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 

West  Africa  Work  Is  Gaining 

The  work  at  Flat,  in  the  Kamerun  district. 
West  Africa,  increases  constantly,  burdening 
still  more  the  already  overworked  missionaries. 
The  people  come  to  the  communion  from  dis- 
tricts sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
distajit,  and  it  is  felt  that  new  churches  should 
be  established  for  the  benefit  of  these  mem- 
bers. Nineteen  evangelists  under  the  direction 
of  the  mission  are  located  at  points  from  fif- 
teen to  140  miles  from  the  station,  coming  in 
to  Elat  for  a  week  of  instruction  at  each 
communion  season.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  persons  were  received  for  instruction  at  the 
last  communion,  and  these  will  present  them- 
selves for  church  membership  next  year.  With 
proper  care,  they  will  become  a  strong  addi- 
tion to  the  church,  but  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  "backslide,"  after  they  go 
back  into  their  heathen  villages,  with  no  church 
to  support  them,  and  the  missionaries  feel  that 
the  work  opening  up  now  is  of  almost  over- 
whelming dimensions. 

Circumnavigating  Africa 

Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  missions  in  Yale  Divinity  School,  re- 
turned at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
from  a  summer  tour,  in  which  he  circum- 
navigated the  continent  of  Africa.  At  various 
places  he  penetrated  inland  to  visit  important 
missionary  work.  From  Cape  Town  he  traveled 
the  long  journey  north  along  the  British  rail- 
way almost  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  going 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  beyond  Victoria 
Falls.  It  was  the  professor's  purpose  especially 
to  enter  the  western  portion  of  the  Sudan 
by  way  of  the  Niger,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
phenomenal  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  that 


region.  But  on  sailing  from  the  port  of 
Angola  on  the  coast  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, Dr.  Beach  learned  that  it  was  possible 
to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  only  by 
going  to  London  and  returning  from  there. 
This  was  an  impossibility,  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  being  at  home  for  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  of  school. 

A  Minnesota  Memorial  in  China 

Last  spring  the  Charlotte  Marvin  Lewis  band 
of  Central  church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  through  the 
Board  of  the  Northwest  contributed  $500  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Lewis.  The  money  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  building  of  a  chapel  at  Lien- 
chow,  China.  A  recent  letter  from  Lienchow 
says :  "We  have  been  made  happy  at  Lien- 
chow by  the  announcement  of  the  gift,  for  it 
has  come  at  a  most  opportune  time.  We  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  a  chapel  in  this  city. 
The  people  are  now  ready  to  welcome  us.  An 
old  shop  which  we  were  able  to  rent  a  few 
months  ago  is  crowded  daily  till  the  heat  is  al- 
most unbearable.  With  the  'Lewis  Memorial 
chapel'  the  good  that  may  be  done  is  incal- 
culable. Missionaries  and  Chinese  join  in 
gratitude."   

Missionary  Brevities 

— A  Sunday  school  in  "Beggar  street"  is  an 
interesting  incident  of  the  work  at  Sapporo, 
Japan.    The  attendance  is  eighty  small  children. 

— Dr.  O.  T.  Logan  reports  from  Changdo,  in 
the  province  of  Hunan,  China,  that  all  mission 
work  has  vastly  enlarged  since  the  revolution. 
Salesmen  of  Christian  books  are  disposing  of 
at  least  five  times  as  many  books  as  in  pre- 
revolutionary  times.  The  pupils  are  multiply- 
ing in  the  schools,  worshipers  in  the  church 
services  and  patients  in  the  hospitals.  Dr. 
Logan  writes :  "My  opinion  is  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  put  up  buildings  fast  enough  to 
accommodate  patients  and  schools  from  now 
on." 

— Two  Christians  in  Shantung,  China,  were 
arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  being  highwaymen. 
A  native  pastor  appealed  to  the  local  magis- 
trate and  told  him  that  the  men  were  Chris- 
tians and  could  not  be  robbers.  The  magis- 
trate admitted  the  logic,  and  examined  the 
prisoners  on  the  catechism  to  see  whether  their 
Christianity  was  real.  When  they  responded 
fluently  with  the  catechism  answers  they  were 
promptly  set  free  without  further  examination. 
The  magistrate  in  fact  sent  the  men  a  present 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  false  arrest. 

— Stanley  A.  Hunter,  whose  articles  have 
appeared  in  The  Continent,  has  returned  from 
his  two  years'  work  in  the  Allahabad  Christian 
College,  India.  On  his  way  home  he  visited 
mission  stations  in  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan 
and  Korea,  having  been  present  at  the  second 
trial  of  the  missionaries  in  Seoul.  After  three 
weeks  spent  with  his  father.  Dr.  W.  A.  Hunter 
of  Riverside,  Cal.,  during  which  time  he  lec- 
tured on  mission  work  in  India  in  Riverside, 
Redland  and  Los  Angeles,  he  went  to  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  ministry.   

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

■ — Prophecies  about  various  lands  formed  the 
Bible  lesson  at  Room  48,  Chicago,  Friday 
morning.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Allison  of 
Guatemala  were  speakers,  also  Miss  Stevens, 
who  goes  back  with  them,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  B.  Dodd,  who  have  been  nine  years  in 
Shantung,  "the  poorest  and  most  crowded 
province  in  China."  "Saying  good-by  to  our 
children,"  remarked  Mr.  Allison,  "is  what 
cuts  deepest,  but  missionaries  get  where  they 
can  thank  God  for  everything."  Answering 
the  question,  "What  right  have  you  to  give 
other  peoples  a  religion?"  he  quoted  Hon.  John 
W.  Foster's  axiom :  "We  ought  to  give  to 
others  what  is  too  good  to  keep  all  to  our- 
selves." 

— The  attention  of  the  women's  societies 
under  the  Northwest  Board  is  directed  to  the 
change  in  the  leaflet  subscription  plan.  Be- 
ginning with  November  new  leaflets  to  the 
value  of  $1  will  be  sent  to  those  who  pay  the 
fee  of  $1  per  year.  By  this  plan  subscribers 
will  receive  new  publications  as  they  are  issued. 
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Right  Church  Leadership 

A  recent  editorial  on  "The  Times,  the  Tag, 
the  Thing"  asks,  and  in  a  way  answers,  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  "renaissance  of 
religion  sweeping  through  the  world."  That  its 
origin  lies  back  in  the  growingly  strenuous 
work  of  the  church  during  recent  years  no  ob- 
serving man  can  doubt.  The  church,  inspired 
by  the  voice  of  its  leaders,  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
such  as  modern  times  have  never  seen.  That 
the  church  does  not  yet  realize  the  possibilities 
of  service  which  these  times  open  is  no  doubt 
true. 

But  just  here  is  a  question  worth  considering  : 
Is  it  important  that  the  church  should  assume 
direct  leadership  ?  Have  not  such  attempts  in 
the  past  resulted  in  subordinating  possibly  great 
movements  to  church  aggrandizement  rather 
than  the  ennoblement  of  men?  The  Spanish 
voyagers  opened  a  new  world  in  the  settlement 
and  government  of  which  the  church  took  con- 
trol. Formalism  and  spiritual  debasement  re- 
sulted, not  wholly  confined  to  Romish  colonies. 
The  history  of  Europe  is  a  story  of  the  failure 
of  church  leadership  in  affairs  of  state,  and  the 
South  American  republics  reveal  the  results 
of  the  dominion  of  the  church  over  individual 
life. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  these  are  conditions 
resulting  from  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt 
church.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  grew  cor- 
rupt when  it  turned  from  its  real  work  of 
regenerating  men  to  leading  great  movements. 
And  it  has  ever  been  so  from  the  remotest  past. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  work 
of  the  church  has  been  so  well  done  that  public 
conscience  has  been  aroused  the  world  over 
and  great  movements  have  been  started  looking 
to  the  betterment  of  men.  Unless  all  signs  fail 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see  advance- 
ment such  as  no  soo  years  have  witnessed.  And 
it  will  be  proportional  to  the  faithfulness  of  the 
church  to  its  real  mission,  that  of  making  men, 
not  leading  movements.  "The  thing"  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  "the  tag."  God 
forbid  that  the  church  should  grow  deeply 
concerned  about  the  tag,  lest,  as  in  the  past, 
it  forgets  the  thing.  W.  H.  Ilsley. 


Would  Treat  Russell  with  Love 

I  am  sure  your  sense  of  justice,  breadth  of 
view  and  general  tolerance  will  permit  an  in- 
dependent to  draw  lots  as  between  "Professor" 
Ellis  and  "Pastor"  Russell  per  your  series  of 
sketches  which  appeared  in  The  Continent. 
They  say  it  takes  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
make  black  white  in  matters  of  crime  in  the 
dockets,  but  history  has  it  beyond  peradventure 
that  the  Saviour's  motives  were  so  besmeared 
of  their  holiness  and  purity,  by  those  who  posed 
in  the  livery  of  the  priesthood,  that  the  Lord 
alone  could  adjudge  aright. 

Now,  the  point  arises  as  to  which  of  these 
two  men  quoted  above  are  standing  square 
on  the  great  fundamental  of  the  gospel,  viz., 
"I  say,  except  your  righteousness  exceed  that 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  can  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Again  we 
would  inquire  if  one  possessed  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  would  not  real  love  be  the  controller 
behind  every  word  ?  Oh,  indeed  !  love  is  a  rare 
flower  in  the  bloom,  yet  how  can  anyone  call 
himself  Christian  without  exampling  this  fruit 
ere  the  leaves  of  profession  spring  forth  ?  Do 
we  not  see  a  thousand  "stings"  in  the  afore- 
said personals?  Pray,  if  leaders  stoop,  as  does 
Satan,  to  become  an  "accuser  of  the  brethren," 
where  do  the  apostle's  words  ring  true  about 
"the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace"? 
I  am  sure  a  "beam"  is  in  the  eye  of  someone, 
calling  for  eye  salve  and  spiritual  ointment. 
"Above  all,"  says  the  apostle,  "put  on  love, 
for  this  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

Joseph  Greig. 


Objects  to  Dr.  Matthews's  Criticism 

An  address  made  by  Moderator  Matthews  at 
Winona  Lake  continues  to  have  a  wide  run  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  not  only 
shows  him  a  reactionary  in  theology  but  also 
shows  a  spirit  of  intolerance  that  misrepresents 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Outlook  people  should  send  him  a  gen- 


erous check  for  advertising  their  paper,  as  the 
charge  from  such  a  source  that  "it  is  edited  by 
a  bunch  of  heretics"  would  tend  to  get  it  sub- 
scribers. 

Think  of  a  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly making  this  statement :  "A  little  peanut 
stands  up  and  talks  about  the  book  of  Jonah 
being  an  allegory.  Open  his  sawdust  head  and 
put  in  it  some  brains.  If  you  accept  such  teach- 
ings you  are  dying  of  top  rot  or  of  internal 
decay." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  not  to  have  more  of  this  kind  of  pabulum 
given  at  Winona.  Duncan  C.  Milner. 


Letters  to  Japanese  Emperor  Asked 

Appeals  have  been  issued  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  signed  by  R.  E.  McAlpine  and  W.  H.  For- 
sythe,  for  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror of  Japan  asking  him  to  include  the 
Korean  prisoners  in  his  general  amnesty  proc- 
lamation to  be  issued  in  connection  with  the 
accession  of  the  new  ruler. 


Ways  of  Working 


Increases  Church  Attendance 

A  hint  to  church  members  that  they  have  not 
been  attending  service  and  have  been  missed 
is  usually  sufficient  to  persuade  them  to  renew 
their  former  interest  in  the  work.  Rev.  John 
Morton  Davies,  pastor  of  Seventh  church, 
Chicago,  has  found  a  mailing  card  to  be  very 
effective  in  keeping  his  church  attendance 
stable.    The  card,  three  by  five  inches,  repro- 
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";f  all  the  christians  were  just  like  me. 
what  kind  of  a  church  would  this  church  be^' 

Number  of  Members  present  last  Sunday  morning  

Number  0/  Members  absent  last  Sunday  morning  

"Ws  that  is  not  witii  Me  is  sgainst  Me,  end  he  that  gatheraih  not  with  Me  scattereth'' 
'  Ye  era  the  salt  ol  the  earth,  but  if  the  salt  have  iost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it 

tie  salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden 

under  foot  of  men." 


duced  herewith,  is  sent  each  week  to  absent 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  if  there  is 
no  response  after  a  month  or  so,  a  personal  let- 
ter follows.  Mr.  Davies  thinks  a  letter  is  pref- 
erable to  a  call,  as  a  call  is  sometimes  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Care  is  exercised  that  cards  are  not  sent  to 
families  where  there  is  sickness.  Mr.  Davies 
says  that  the  use  of  this  card  has  brought 
better  results  than  anything  else  he  has  tried. 

Successful  Church  Socials 

Old  pictures  of  members  of  the  church  at 
Columbus,  Ind.,  were  thrown  on  the  screen  by 
a  reflectoscope  at  a  recent  social,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  a  large  audience.  Many  of  the  photo- 
graphs showed  members  of  the  church  as  they 
were  when  children.  The  reflectoscope  has  also 
been  used  with  success  in  throwing  on  the 
screen  samples  of  handwriting  and  of  impromptu 
drawings  of  animals  or  birds  obtained  from  the 
audience  as  they  came  into  the  room,  without 
knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  the  drawings 
would  be  put.   

Church  Choirs  Have  Contest 

The  choir  of  First  church,  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
won  the  first  prize  of  $ioo  in  a  contest  with 
the  church  choirs  of  five  other  near-by  Idaho 
cities  at  a  harvest  festival  held  at  Nampa 
recently.  Each  choir  first  sang  a  song  of  its 
own  choosing ;  each  of  three  then  picked  by 
judges  sang  the  same  song,  "Sweet  and  Low." 
The  judges  gave  first  choice  to  Caldwell  and 
second  choice  to  First  church  choir  of  Boise. 
The  friendly  contest  aroused  much  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  choirs  as  well  as 
the  churches  themselves. 

Rural  Pastor  Starts  Club 

To  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  country  church  to  its  community,  Rev.  K. 
R.  Mansfield,  pastor  of  Golden  Rod  church, 
near  Armour,  S.  D.,  is  organizing  a  community 
club  to  improve  conditions  in  the  neighborhood. 


Invitations  to  all  the  farmers  within  several 
miles  of  the  church  were  issued,  in  which  im- 
provement in  road  conditions  and  agricultural 
methods,  betterment  of  the  schools,  the  obtain- 
ing of  farmers'  institutes  and  lectures  were 
stated  to  be  among  the  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  church  is  taking  the  lead  to  assist 
in  all  those  things  which  tend  to  make  life  on 
the  farm  more  attractive. 

Ideas  in  a  Nutshell 

— Dr.  L.  C.  Hills  of  the  church  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  keeps  the  boys  of  his  congregation  in- 
terested by  frequent  "hikes"  into  the  country. 
The  boys  practice  signaling  and  have  their 
supper  around  the  campfire. 

— Three  hundred  people  attended  the  "Trip 
Around  the  World"  of  Twelfth  Street  church 
at  Alton,  111.,  recently.  "Trains"  left  the  church 
every  fifteen  minutes  for  eight  homes,  each  of 
■which  represented  a  different  foreign  country, 

— A  printing  press  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  boys'  department  in  Second 
church,  Chicago.  It  has  been  a  great  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that 
classes  will  be  organized  so  that  boys  may  learn 
printing  in  its  various  branches. 

— A  "county  fair"  was  given  at  Washington 
Avenue  church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  the  other 
night  which  not  only  interested  members  of 
the  church  but  aroused  considerable  interest  in 
the  city.  There  was  no  charge  for  admission, 
and  the  various  customary  attractions  at  a 
typical  county  fair  were  given  in  burlesque  to 
the  amusement  of  those  present. 

— "The  Sunday  School  News,  to  be  issued  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  ways  for  the  benefit 
of  First  church  Sunday  school  of  Lincoln, 
Kan.,"  has  been  sent  to  friends  of  the  school. 
The  paper  is  printed  with  the  help  of  a  mimeo- 
graph machine,  and  records  a  number  of  inter- 
esting items  about  the  school.  Such  a  publi- 
cation can  be  issued  at  small  expense  and 
adds  much  to  the  interest. 

• — More  than  twenty  automobiles  were  utilized 
by  the  Sunday  school  of  Mountview  Boulevard 
church,  Denver,  to  increase  the  attendance  on 
Rally  Day.  Hundreds  of  cards  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
which  read,  "I  am  ready  for  Sunday  school." 
These  were  hung  in  the  front  windows  like  ice 
calls,  and  wherever  the  signs  were  displayed 
motor  cars  stopped  to  take  the  children  to 
Sunday  school. 


Reach  Boys  Through  Gymnasiums 

The  use  of  gymnasiums  in  connection  with 
churches  so  located  that  the  usual  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gymnasium  is  not  available  is  growing.  The 
Jefferson  Avenue  church  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  several  years  has  had  an  athletic  director 
in  charge  of  its  gymnasium  and  the  church  has 
been  represented  by  athletic  teams  in  basket 
ball,  indoor  baseball  and  other  sports.  Classes 
have  been  organized  for  boys  and  young  men. 

Calvary  church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  also  has  a 
gymnasium  which  is  just  being  put  into  use. 
It  is  fully  equipped  with  athletic  apparatus, 
and  classes  for  boys  and  girls  will  be  formed. 
It  is  open  free  to  anyone  who  is  a  member 
of  some  branch  of  the  church  organization.  It 
is  designed  to  be  of  greatest  service  possible 
to  all  the  people  of  the  North  side  of  the  city. 

To  counteract  the  influences  to  be  found  on 
the  streets  in  Butte,  Mont.,  Dr.  E.  J.  Groene- 
veld,  the  pastor,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
planning  for  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with 
First  church  there.  A  lot  adjoining  the  church 
has  been  purchased  and  the  frame  building  will 
soon  be  removed  for  a  new  structure  to  cost 
$12,000  or  more.  The  basement  of  this  build- 
ing will  be  equipped  for  a  gymnasium  and 
baths,  and  the  upper  stories  used  for  Sunday 
school  rooms. 


Boy  Scouts  of  America  Nonmilitary 

Through  a  confusion  of  the  activities  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  distinguished 
from  the  American  Boy  Scouts  some  misunder- 
standing has  arisen.  James  E.  West,  chief 
scout  executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
says :  "We  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  arms 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  are  conscientiously  doing  all  we 
can  to  promote  an  organization  nonmilitary  in 
character  which  will  serve  to  develop  the  char- 
acter of  our  boys  and  in  reality  strengthen  the 
peace  movement  the  world  over." 
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Missionaries  Discuss  Persian  Problems 

Christian  Workers  Gather  for  a  Notable  Conference  at 
Hamadan— "A  Single  Church  for  Persia"  the  High  Aim 


HAMADAN,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  Persia,  was  ancient  Ecbatana, 
the  royal  city  of  the  Medes,  the  Ach- 
metha  of  the  Scriptures  (Ezra  6:2).  The  names 
of  Queen  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander 
and  other  mighty  men  and  notable  women  are 
recalled  by  the  history  and  legends  of  the 
.place.  A  mound  outside  the  present  city  is 
regarded  by  eminent  archaeologists  as  undoubt- 
edly the  site  of  that  citadel  described  by 
'Herodotus,  containing  the  fortress  within  which 


deliverance  by  Tobias  under  the  guidance  of 
the  angel  Raphael  from  the  dominion  of  a 
demon  is  the  subject  of  the  book  and  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  many  works  of  art.  An 
hour's  horseback  ride  into  the  mountains  is  the 
celebrated  Ganj  Nameh.  A  double  tablet  carved 
by  Darius  and  Xerxes  on  the  face  of  a  rock 
gave  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  the  key  to  de- 
ciphering cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  this  city  famed  in  story  thirty-one  mis- 
sionaries   gathered    from    India,    Turkey  and 


Missionaries  Present  at  the  Recent  Intcr-Mission   Conference  at  Ilamadan,  Persia 

From  left  to  right,  back  row:  Mrs.  M.  Bowen,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Potter,  Rev.  C.  K.  Pittman.  Tabriz;  Rev. 
George  F.  Zoeckler.  Douletabad;  J.  A.  Funk,  M.  D..  Hamadan;  Rev.  .1.  L.  Garland,  Ispahan;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Hawkes.  Second  row:  G.  D.  Turner,  secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lahore,  India;  S.  M.  Jordan.  D.D.. 
Teheran;  Mrs.  Plttmau,  Miss  Bessie  Allen.  Teheran;  Miss  Ada  C.  Holmes.  Hamadan;  Marcellus 
Bowen,  D.  D.,  secretary  American  Bible  Society,  Constantinople;  J.  D.  Frame.  M.  D..  Resht. 
Third  row:  Rev.  F.  M.  Stead,  Kermanshah:  Miss  Annie  Stocking.  Teheran;  C.  M.  Schaffter.  M.  D., 
Ispahan.  Fourth  row:  Rev.  C.  H.  Allen.  Hamadan;  Mrs.  L.  C.  VanHook.  Tabriz.  Fifth  row;  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Funk,  H.  P.  Packard.  M.  D..  Urumla;  Mrs.  Allen.  Sixth  row:  .J.  L.  Potter.  D.  D.,  Teheran; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Stead.  M.  D.  Seventh  row:  Miss  Annie  Montgomery,  Hamadan;  Rev.  Hugo  M.  Muller. 
Urumla.   Eighth  row:  J.  W.  Hawkes,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  .Jordan,  Miss  Mary  D.  Allen,  M.  1).,  Hamadan. 


■Cyrus  deposited  the  vast  riches  of  Croesus,  and 
where  Alexander  also  conveyed  his  plunder  of 
Persia.  Prostrate  at  the  foot  of  this  great 
pile  is  the  famous  stone  lion — 

"a  couchant  lion  lone. 
Mute  memorial  in  stone 
Of  three  empires  overthrown," 

which  may  have  guarded  the  gate  at  which 
Mordecai  sat.  One  may  imagine  Esther,  the 
beautiful  queen,  moving  about  in  a  palace 
on  the  hill,  and  we  may  visit  her  grave  in  the 
city.  Lifting  our  eye  to  the  top  of  mighty 
Elvend  we  seed  the  reputed  sepulcher  of  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah.  Less  mythical  is  the  tomb 
of  Avicenan,  the  eminent  physician,  philosopher 
and  poet  who  lived  and  died  in  Hamadan  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  scene  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal book  Tobit  was  laid  in  Ecbatana,  for 
that  city  was  the  residence  of   Sara,  whose 


various  points  in  Persia  to  confer  in  regard 
to  the  unique  and  compelling  opportunities  of 
the  present  day.  Many  modes  of  travel  had 
to  be  used.  Because  of  the  unsettled  and  un- 
safe condition  of  the  country,  those  from  the 
northwestern  province  had  gone  first  by 
wheeled  vehicle  and  motor  omnibus  into  Rus- 
sia, over  to  the  Caspian  sea  by  rail,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Enzelli,  there  again  entering  Persia 
and  proceeding  by  post  carriage  to  the  destina- 
tion, for  the  policy  of  Russia,  like  that  of  the 
old  Romans,  is  to  build  excellent  roads  through- 
out her  dominions  and  spheres  of  influence, 
and  in  point  of  time  this  long  way  around 
was  the  short  way  there.  In  connection  with 
Russian  roads  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  convention  that  Russia  carries  colpor- 
teurs and  their  books  over  her  railroads  free 
of  charge. 

The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  held 
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alternately  at  the  Lily  Reid  Holt  Memorial 
hospital  in  the  city  and  the  Rest  Home  of 
Nourmahal,  a  couple  of  miles  outside,  with  Dr. 
H.  P.  Packard  of  Urumia  chairman.  A  high 
and  increasingly  spiritual  plane  was  preserved. 
The  inspirational  meetings  were  deeply  indebted 
to  the  saintly  presence  and  leadership  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  Potter,  the  Nestor  of  Persia  missions: 
the  instructive  talks  of  the  youngest  man, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Allen;  the  earnest  teaching  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Schuler  of  Resht ;  and  the  impres- 
sive services  conducted  by  Mr.  Turner  of  India, 
which  culminated  in  a  farewell  meeting  that 
led  the  entire  missionary  body  to  renewed  con- 
secration, separating  to  return  to  their  fields 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  priceless  value  of  char- 
acter, and  of  their  own  responsibilities  in  the 
development  of  character  in  that  "collision  of 
soul's"  that  marks  personal  work. 

Plenty  to  Overcome,  but  no  Discouragement 

The  conference  was  marked  by  high  aims 
and  an  optimistic  spirit,  and  never  a  note  of 
discouragement,  although  it  was  acknowledged 
there  was  still  much  pioneer  work  to  be  done 
in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  allaying  sus- 
picion. The  ideal  kept  in  sight  was  one  single 
church  for  Persia,  with  unity  of  aim  and  uni- 
formity of  methods  among  the  evangelical  bod- 
ies at  work.  Accepting  the  aim  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  be  the  effort  to  perpetuate  his  own 
life  work  through  a  small  band  of  trained 
v/orkers,  able  papers  were  presented  and  ear- 
nestly discussed  on  the  instruction  and  training 
of  native  workers  and  leaders,  inquirers  and 
converts;  and  the  demand  of  an  awakened 
Persia  for  education,  creating  the  need  of 
central  institutions  of  a  high  class  to  give  that 
higher  education  which  raises  a  substantial 
class  of  citizens.  There  are  now  a  thousand 
Moslem  pupils  in  the  mission  schools,  nearly 
700  paying  tuition,  and  the  Persian  youth  un- 
derstands well  and  quickly  when  he  is  taken  in 
hand  by  a  teacher  who  knows  how  and  what 
to  teach,  and  he  despises  all  others.  Self- 
support  is  the  objective  of  all  the  schools. 

At  Dovletabod,  where  the  people  deposited 
a  fund  in  the  bank  for  the  support  of  the  school 
when  the  mission  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
it,  two  boys  are  received  from  a  village.  The 
one  making  most  progress  at  the  end  of  a  year 
is  sent  back  to  his  home  village  to  teach  and 
the  other  one  continues  in  school.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  boy  teacher  returns  to 
school  and  the  other  lad  takes  his  place  in  the 
village  work. 

There  is  an  extremely  small  amount  of  Chris- 
tian literature  in  Persian.  The  importance  of 
supplying  literature  will  increase  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  and  it  is  urgent  that  men 
be  set  apart  to  prepare  commentaries  and  books 
that  will  bring  sound  knowledge.  The  de- 
sirability of  literature  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  native  mind  is  also  great. 

Medical  and  educational  work  are  centers  of 
evangelistic  effort.  In  Ispahan  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  medical  department  has  been  espe- 
cially successful.  At  the  dispensary  when 
twenty  persons  have  gathered  a  service  is  held 
with  them  and  they  are  then  admitted  to  the 
doctor  in  turn  according  to  numbers  previously 
given  them,  and  the  service  is  continued  with 
another  group  of  twenty.  The  ladies  of  the 
station  take  turns  in  conducting  these  meet- 
ings for  women,  and  there  is  a  clerical  mis- 
sionary especially  for  the  hospital.  This  work 
has  resulted  in  many  conversions  and  in  con- 
gregations numbering  hundreds. 

Polygamy,  Bahaism  and  Other  Obstacles 
Many  difficulties  of  Christianity  are  produced 
b)  Christianity  itself  and  problems  become 
harder  as  work  advances.  One  of  the  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  in  Moslem  lands  is  polygamy. 
Advice  was  asked  in  regard  to  a  convert  in 
one  station  who  has  two  wives  to  whom  he  has 
been  married  some  years,  and  both  of  whom 
have  children.  The  two  families  live  happily 
together  and  are  unwilling  to  have  their  home 
life  broken  up.  From  another  station  a  con- 
vert was  reported  with  two  wives,  neither  of 
whom  is  willing  to  leave  him.  and  both  of 
whom  are  willing  to  become  Christians.  In 
such  cases,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  woman  ? 
What  the  spirit  of  Christ?  How  rigid  an 
attitude  must  the  church  assume  toward  the 
evil  ?  Fortunately  Young  Persia  opposes  polyg- 
amy and  it  is  doomed  to  die  out  in  one  or,  at 
the  most,  two  generations. 

In  view  of  the  attempts  at  systematic  pres- 
entation of  Bahaism  in  America,  and  the  com- 
ing   of    American    Bahaist    propagandists  to 
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Persia,  the  relation  of  Bahaism  to  Christian 
missions  presents  itself  to  all  evangelical  work- 
ers in  Persia.  The  significance  of  Bahaism  in 
its  doctrines  and  teachings  as  an  expression 
of  Persian  thought  were  ably  set  forth  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Frame  of  Resht,  who  showed  that 
"Bahaism  is  a  renewed  expression  of  an  inner 
longing  which  seems  to  have  pervaded  Persian 
thought  for  long  centuries ;  the  longing  for 
actual  contact  with  a  divine  being."  But  Baha 
Ullah's  announcement,  "There  is  no  god  but 
me.  Oh,  ye,  my  creatures,  worship  me  !"  is  no 
more  acceptable  to  Persians  than  some  of 
the  prophet  Dowie's  proclamations  in  regard 
to  himself  were  to  Christians.  The  Persian 
i?  an  enthusiastic  propagandist  when  he  has  in- 
spiring leadership,  and  Christian  missionaries 
have  lessons  to  learn  from  the  compact  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  work  of  Bahaism, 
though  it  is  lacking  in  any  ideal  of  a  higher 
morality  than  that  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Bahaists  vary  greatly  in  their  attitude  to  the 
faith,  but  they  generally  flatly  deny  American- 
ized Bahaism,  and  the  typical  Bahaist  is  not 
an  anxious  seeker  after  truth. 

Persia  calls  for  men  with  "feet  trained  to 
climb  precipitous  mountains,  to  travel  sun- 
scorched  plains,  with  stomachs  inured  to  coarse 
and  unpalatable  food,  nerves  impassive  to  ever- 
present  and  inescapable  annoyances  of  rude 
households,  tongues  flexible  to  ever-changing 
dialects,  ears  sensitive  to  catch  significant 
tones."  This  call  is  given  by  one  possessing 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  demanded, 
but  laboring  alone  in  the  wild  and  tangled 
mountains,  where  the  villages  are  hidden  away 
in  the  crooks  and  crannies  of  remote  valleys 
or  perched  high  up  among  precipitous  rocks. 

Tabriz.  L.  C.  VanHook. 


Striking  Points  from  Pulpits 

Rev.  D.  C.  Mackintosh,  Shenandoah,  Iowa : 
Who  is  my  chum  ?  Him  whom  we  admit  into 
our  friendship  we  admit  into  the  formation  of 
our  character. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Carpenter,  Central  church,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. :  We  do  wrong  to  belittle 
the  homespun  virtues,  the  average  days,  the 
ordinary  environment.  They  minister  to  the 
soul. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Haupert,  Central  church,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. :  Every  rational  man  is  dominated 
by  a  written  or  unwritten  creed,  and  the  man 
with  an  unwritten  creed  is  often  tenfold  more 
bigoted  than  the  one  whose  creed  is  written. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  East  Liberty  church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. :  The  difference  between  a  re- 
formed man  and  a  Christian  is  that  the  re- 
formed man  has  stepped  off  a  wrong  train  to  the 
platform,  while  the  Christian  man  is  on  the 
right  train.  The  reformed  man  may  get  a 
wrong  train  again. 

Rev.  Calvin  M.  Smith,  Second  U.  P.  church. 
Dayton,  Ohio :  What  salt  is  to  the  material 
world.  Christians  are  to  society.  Salt  is  anti- 
septic ;  it  destroys  and  restrains  putrefaction. 
Christians  should  concern  themselves  with  the 
plague  spots  of  unrighteousness,  the  cesspools  of 
society. 

News  of  the  Liquor  Fight 

Prayer  meetings  and  parades  by  children 
preceded  the  election  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ky.,  in  which  the  dry  forces  won,  2,450  to  905. 

Dr.  P.  A.  MacNicoll  of  New  York  says  the 
physical  degeneracy  of  Americans  is  due  to 
drugs  and  alcoholic  liquor.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  330  per  cent  and  the  number  of 
insane  and  feeble  minded  950  per  cent. 

The  1913  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will 
be  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  according  to  the 
announcement  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Lillian 
M.  N.  Stevens. 


"Prison  Sunday"  Comes  Oct.  27 

Oct.  27  is  "Prison  Sunday"  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Central  Howard  Association.  The  as- 
sociation, whose  office  is  at  S09  Monadnock 
block,  Chicago,  will  send  literature  to  any  who 
will  speak  of  the  welfare  of  prisoners  on  or 
about  that  date.  The  wide  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  the  magazines  at  the  present  time  has 
created  a  vital  and  widespread  interest,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  association  the  church  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  appeal  for  humanity 
and  justice. 


Thirty-One  Will  Be  Ministers 


Presbytery  Has  Unusually  Large  Number  of 
Students  Under  Its  Care  —  Pastor  Is  Killed 
In  an  Automobile  Accident. 

PITTSBURG— Pittsburg  Presbytery  has  now 
thirty-one  students  for  the  ministry  under  its 
care.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  reported 
at  one  time.  At  the  meeting  of  presbytery 
Oct.  8  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  made  a  most  encouraging 
report.  In  an  open  meeting  the  temperance 
and  Sabbath  observance  and  ministerial  re- 
lief committees  presented  their  causes.  Dr. 
Thomas  Watters,  a  members  of  the  Assembly's 
committee ;  Rev.  U.  G.  Umphery,  local  super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League ;  Profes- 
sor W.  R.  Crabbe  and  Dr.  Claggett  spoke. 
Rev.  Mason  Sewall  was  received  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  arrangements 
made  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  Arlington 
Heights  church.  Dr.  A.  B.  Nicholls  obtained 
sanction  of  presbytery  to  raise  $1,200  for  sup- 
port of  a  missionary  in  Colorado.  Two 
churches,  Finleyville  and  Mingo,  were  united 
and  Rev.  W.  S.  Stewart  made  stated  supply. 

Oct.  4  Rev.  W.  H.  Nicholson,  pastor  of  Wil- 
merding  church,  was  killed  at  a  railroad  cross- 
ing in  Wilkinsbvirg  while  riding  with  a  friend 
in  an  automobile  Four  others  were  killed,  in- 
cluding the  4-year-old  son  of  Mr.  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Nicholson  had  been  in  the  ministry  seven 
years  and  succeeded  Dr.  Dible  at  Wilmerding. 

Wilkinsburg  and  Turtle  Creek  churches  had 
a  field  day  for  temperance  Oct.  13.  A  mass 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  in  South  Avenue 
M.  E.  church,  Wilkinsburg,  was  addressed  by 
Perry  A.  Baker,  Rev.  Homer  Tope  of  Phila- 
delphia and  others. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  a  supper  and 
business  meeting  Oct.  15  at  the  Henry  hotel. 
The  principal  address  was  by  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone,  who  was  here  as  a  speaker  in  the  evan- 
gelistic campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee. 

The  churches  of  Tarentum,  Brackenbridge, 
Natrona,  Creighton  and  other  villages  of  the 
vicinity  are  planning  for  an  interdenomina- 
tional evangelistic  campaign  Nov.  17  to  Dec. 
15.  A  large  tabernacle  will  be  erected  and 
meetings  will  be  conducted  by  Evangelist  W. 
W.  Orr  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rally  Day  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Larimore  C.  Denise  was  ob- 
served Oct.  6  in  New  Kensington  church. 

Over  a  hundred  carpenters  were  engaged  in 
erecting  the  Billy  Sunday  tabernacle  at  Mc- 
Keesport  last  week.  During  the  work  women 
of  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood  served 
dinner  to  the  men.  The  campaign  will  open 
Nov.  3.  P.   W.  Snyder. 


'The  World  in  Baltimore" 


Three  Crowded  Meetings  on  Same  Evening  to 
Plan  for  Missionary  Exposition  — Two  New 
Churches  in  Prospect. 

"The  World  in  Baltimore"  is  occupying  the 
religious  interest  of  the  people.  At  a  recent 
rally  of  the  stewards  two  of  the  largest  churches 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  meeting  of  those  to  take  part  in 
the  pageant.  The  three  crowded  meetings  in- 
dicate the  intense  interest  prevailing.  The 
exposition  will  open  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  and  will  continue  for  about  five  weeks. 
It  is  being  financed  by  some  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  Lyric,  which 
holds  nearly  3,000  people,  a  temporary  structure 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

Westminster  church  has  been  reopened.  New 
carpets,  lights,  pulpit  furniture  and  the  walls 
refrescoed  have  made  the  interior  of  this  old 
building  like  a  new  church. 

Govans  church  has  completed  an  addition  to 
the  Sunday  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

Calvary  church  is  planning  to  erect  a  new 
building  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  congregation 
already  has  a  chapel  which  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Sabbath  school  work  when  the 
new  edifice  is  complete.  This  is  one  of  the 
newer  churches  of  the  presbytery  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly, 

Hamilton  church  has  begun  to  raise  funds  for 
a  new  church  building.  The  present  frame 
structure  has  been  outgrown.  They  want  $10,- 
000  and  already  have  $2,000. 

Lafayette  church  has  recently  organized  a 
men's  club. 


The  Leaders  of  theWorld 

The  Gfeatesi  Bible  in  300  years 


"Just  the  Bible  the  world  has 
been  waiting  for,** 

Oxford 
Teachers*  Bibles 

Wri  H  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE  HELPS 
ARRANGED  UNDER  ON<S  ALPHABET 

Over  3f000,000  Copies  Sold 

"They  are  known  from  Greenland's  icy 
Mountains  to  India's  Coral  Strand."— 7V;^ 
Bookshelf. 

From  $1.50  upward 

The  Scofield 
Reference  Bible 

A  wonderful  Book  for  llie  English-speaking 
world.  With  an  entirely  new  system  of 
helps  and  references. 

From  $1.50  upward 

Full  explanatory  booklet  on  appPration. 
OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
American  Branch.  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


BOVEE  FURNACES  at  Manufacturer's 
Prices  Complete  with  Casing  for 

5  room  house  $53.00 
7  room  house  58.00 
9  room  house  63.00 
1 1  room  house  68.00 

Laiger  furnaces  for 
churches,  school  houses 
etc  equally  low  prices. 
Thousands  in  use.  Re- 
quire one-third  less  fuel 
Fifteen  years  on  the 
market.  Fully  guaran- 
teed; absolutely  first- 
class.  Write  for  fr^e 
illustrated  catalog  ancl 
full  particulars 


BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS. 


18th  Street 


Waterloo,  fowa 


The  Modern 

IFn&ivi&ual  Communton  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic  tasteand 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautif'il  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windotvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  ol  thisecclesiasti- 
calart.  Hooker  Windows  arc  cxecut' 
ed  by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction.  Hooker 
IVindozvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  uhich  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  oi  quality.  Write  lor  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  ior  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (£>t.  1865) 

t58  Washiogtoo  BouL ,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Xolseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  Ca. 
UlILl^.  20  East  Randolph  St.  Dtft.  K.  CMCACO.  | 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE 
FREE  ISSUES 

Every  new  subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out 
and  sends  this  coupon  (or  mentions  this  paper) 
with  $2.00  for  the  52  issues  of  The  Youth's 
Companion  in  1913  will  receive 

1  All  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1912  free, 
^  *    including  the  beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 

O  The  Companion's  Window  Transparency  and  Cal- 
endar  for  1913,  the  most  exquisite  gift  ever  sent 
to  Companion  readers. 

O  Then  The  Companion  every  week  until  January, 
^*    1914 — long  hours  of  companionship  with  the  wise, 

the  inspiring  and  the  entertaining — all  for  less  than 

4  cents  a  week.  bh  179 

The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  can't  do  any  better  for  the  children 
or  for  ourselves  than  to  subscribe  for 

THE 'YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

Something  new  every  wee^,  something 
inspiring  every  week,  something  to  read 
aloud  and  talk  over  every  week,  some- 
thing to  treasure  up  in  the  memory 
every  week. 

FamniKt  PntifriVnil-or*  Wherever  there's  a  man  or  woman 
r  amOUS  V..Oni:riOUi:ors  ^^^^       ^^^^  something  for  the  world 

and  humanity,  the  editors  seek  them  out  to  write  from  the  fulness  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  for  Companion  readers. 

Athletics  etc  '^^^  ^^^^  expert  advice  on  baseball,  football,  and 
./-^LlllClll^a,  cil...  Q^-jigj.  great  games  and  sports  —  fishing,  boating, 
fancy  skating.  A  department  for  girls  suggesting  profitable  occupa- 
tions, giving  hints  for  dress,  etc.  For  the  family — recipes  for  dainty 
dishes,  handy  household  devices  and  the  like. 

Serial  Stories  after  another  the  year  through.    Serials  for 

readers  of  every  age.    Serials  that  grip  you  from 
the  start  and  delight  you  to  the  end. 

PJ<»fJrkri  Yi/^fJf«»»"c  The  work  of  the  best  American  story-writers 
I  ll^LlUIl  YY  riicrs  ^-jj  found  from  week  to  week  in  The  Com- 
panion— stories  of  thrilling  adventure,  luck  and  pluck  for  boys,  stories 
of  college  life  for  girls,  stories  that  tickle  the  humor  and  touch  the 
sentiment  in  everybody.  These  and  other  features  fully  described 
in  the  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1913  —  sent  anywhere  with 
Sample  Copies  of  the  paper. 


Bible  Glasses  in  Great  Parade 


state  Sunday  School  Convention  Attracts 
Thousands  — Chorus  of  6,000  Sings— Promi- 
nent Manufacturer  Presides. 

PHILADELPHIA— The  jubilee  state  Sunday 
school  convention  held  in  Baptist  temple  on 
North  Broad  street  during  parts  of  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  October  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  delegates.  The  interesting 
character  of  the  proceedings  and  the  attractive 
personnel  of  those  in  charge  awakened  great 
interest.  H.  J.  Heinz,  the  prominent  Pittsburg 
manufacturer,  presided  at  most  of  the  sessions. 
The  mayor  welcomed  the  convention  and  was 
given  an  ovation.  Bishop  Berry  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  Dr.  C.  H.  Mead  of  New  York,  Rev. 
William  A.  Brown,  W.  C.  Pearce  and  Marion 
Lawrance  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Neil  McPherson 
of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  S.  E.  Gill  of  Pittsburg 
and  Dr.  C.  R.  Blackall  of  Philadelphia  were 
among  the  many  prominent  persons  taking 
part.  Noonday  addresses  were  given  in  the 
Garrick  theater.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  jubilee  musical  festival  at- 
tended by  many  thousands.  A  chorus  of  6,000 
children  and  adults  sang  with  fine  effect  under 
the  direction  of  H.  C.  Lincoln.  Another  spec- 
tacular feature  was  the  great  parade  of  Bible 
classes  on  Broad  street,  preceded  by  100  curb- 
stone meetings  conducted  by  a  corps  of  twenty- 
four  speakers  in  automobiles.  Director  Porter 
of  the  municipal  department  of  public  safety 
was  chairman  of  the  parade  committee  and  the 
procession  was  viewed  by  Mayor  Blankenburg 
and  other  prominent  officials. 

Dr.  William  Hutton,  founder  of  Greenwich 
Street  church,  and  its  pastor  for  forty-six  years, 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  October  faced  the  largest 
audience  in  twenty  years.  Eleven  infants  were 
baptized,  the  parents  of  whom  Dr.  Hutton  had 
baptized  and  also  married.  In  some  cases  their 
grandparents,  members  of  the  church  at  its 
organization,  were  present. 

Ardmore  church.  Rev.  E.  G.  Rawson  pastor, 
observed  its  fifth  anniversary  Oct.  4.    An  ad- 


dress was  made  by  Dr.  W.  Porter  Lee  of 
Germantown.  It  has  grown  from  fifty-nine 
members,  five  years  ago,  to  224  at  present.  Its 
contributions  to  benevolence  have  also  increased 
steadily. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Alford,  formerly  pastor  of 
Westminster  church,  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  the  city  returned  recently  to  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Dr.  John  T.  Reeve  will  be  installed  pastor  of 
Fourth  church  to  succeed  Dr.  Sherman  H. 
Doyle  Oct.  24.  Rev.  Alexander  McColl  of 
Second  church.  Rev.  J.  S.  Zelie  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Fullon  of  this  city  will 
participate.  This  church  recently  lost  by  death 
Mrs.  Jane  Sinclair,  who  attended  its  services 
more  than  eighty  years. 

Miss  Evaline  Craven,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  R.  Craven,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  will  spend  the  winter 
teaching  in  Beirut,  Syria. 

Dr.  Elliott  W.  Brown  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  recently 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Calvary  church,  which 
has  been  without  a  pastor  for  more  than  two 
>ears. 

The  ministerial  association  on  Oct.  7  elected 
Dr.  W.  Y.  Brown  president.  W.  T.  Ellis,  editor 
afield  of  The  Continent,  spoke  on  "Church  Pub- 
licity," advocating  greater  use  of  the  public 
press  for  advertising  church  services. 

The  woman's  home  missionary  societies  of 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  North  and  Chester 
Presbyteries,  held  their  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Witherspoon  building  Oct.  9.  The  leaders  were 
Mrs.  Richard  Wallace  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Lessey. 

The  presbytery  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterians 
was  in  session  here  Oct.  12-13.  The  noted 
theologian  from  Wales,  who  has  been  making 
a  tour  of  this  country,  Dr.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones, 
met  with  them. 

A  three  days'  campaign  in  this  city  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  China  emergency  has  been  decided 
upon  by  leading  missionary  workers. 

W.   P.  White. 


Remodeled  Mission  Is  Opened 


Special  Woman  Visitor  Is  Employed  — Closing 
of  Resorts  Traced  to  Forward  Movement- 
Synod  Adjusts  Field  Forces. 

INDIANAPOLIS— The  formal  reopening  of 
Cosmopolitan  mission  house  took  place  recently 
utider  the  auspices  of  the  home  mission  com- 
mittee. The  building  had  been  remodeled  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  m.eet  the  needs  of  this  grow- 
ing and  complicated  work.  A  special  woman 
visitor.  Miss  Elizabeth  Potochnack  from  Balti- 
more, has  been  employed. 

The  national  conservation  congress  awakened 
some  spiritual  meditations.  While  most  of  the 
time  was  given  to  material  resources,  there 
were  occasional  exhibits  and  addresses  which 

touched  the  higher  resources  of  our  country  

the  youth  and  the  working  classes.  Some  of 
the  pulpits  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  em- 
phasized this  phase  of  national  responsibility. 

The  influence  of  the  social  service  committee 
of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  was  seen 
in  the  recent  issuance  by  the  mayor  of  an  order 
to  close  all  immoral  houses  and  questionable 
resorts.  His  honor  characterizes  the  commit- 
tee as  "agitators"  and  impHes  that  the  unsatis- 
factory results  likely  to  follow  will  be  credited 
to  them. 

Representatives  of  synod's  home  mission  and 
Sabbath  school  committee  were  in  session  here 
recently  looking  to  a  more  efficient  adjust- 
ment of  the  field  forces  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

The  city  brotherhood  planned  to  entertain 
the  moderator  of  General  Assembly  at  luncheon 
on  his  way  to  synod  at  Shelbyville  Oct.  14. 

Recent  reports  of  accessions  are :  West 
Washington  Street  seven,  Grace  four  and 
Seventh  eight. 

The  Southeastern  Federation  of  Christian 
Men  was  addressed  Oct.  6  by  Judge  Collins  of 
the  city  court  upon  "Closer  Cooperation  of 
Court  and  Church."  He  announced  that  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  city  had  opened  Knicker- 
bocker hall,  a  modern  but  unused  dormitory 
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Worthy 
of  a 
name 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a 
"trade-mark"  means? 

If  you  had  a  family  of  children 
(and  you  were  proud  of  them!) 
you  wouldn't  send  them  into  the 
world  NAMELESS.  You  would 
call  each  in  turn,  Jonathan,  Ger- 
trude, Edgar,  Helen,  etc. — that 
they  might  have  identity. 

If  you  made  a  line  of  goods  (and 
you  were  proud  of  them!) 
wouldn't  you  give  them  a  name, 
so  all  the  world  might  recognize 
them  ? 

Anything  worth  while  is  worth  a 
name — whether  it  be  children,  or 
candy,  or  coffee,  or  anything  else 
that  has  to  be  fathered  and  fur- 
thered. 

Don't  you  think  so?  All  adver- 
tised goods  have  a  NAME.  You 
may  ask  for  them  by  that  name. 
Isn't  it  better  than  buying  waifs 
and  strays  whom  nobody  sponsors? 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


of  the  diocesan  school,  as  a  home  for  working 
girls,  where  convenient  and  reasonable  accom- 
modations may  be  had  under  wholesome  super- 
vision. C.  R.  S. 

More  Love  forlForeign  Brethren 


Meeting  to  Be  Held  in  Fifth  Avenue  Chnrch 
to  Interest  Americans  In  Allen  Churches  — 
Dr.  Matthews's  Schedule. 

NEW  YORK— The  evening  of  Nov.  11  there 
will  be  a  Presbyterian  rally  in  Fifth  Avenue 
church  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  church 
extension  committee,  the  home  missions  com- 
mittee of  presbytery  and  the  Home  Board.  The 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of 
the  Home  Board  and  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
of  Madison  Avenue  church,  who  is  on  the  home 
missions  committee.  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett 
will  be  asked  to  pray  for  New  York.  There 
will  be  members  of  the  Bohemian,  the  Italian 
and  other  foreign  churches  present  who  will 
sing  or  otherwise  take  part.  This  will  be  an 
effort  to  interest  American  Presbyterians  in 
their  foreign  brethren. 

Program  for  Moderator  Matthews 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seattle  will 
arrive  in  New  York  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct. 
19.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Foulkes  of  Rutgers  church.  Sunday  morning, 
Oct.  20,  he  will  preach  in  Central  church, 
Brooklyn,  for  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  moderatorial  office.  Sunday  after- 
noon he  will  preach  in  Fifth  Avenue  chuich 
and  in  the  evening  at  Scotch  church.  This 
service  will  be  a  "love  feast,"  with  which 
Fourth  church  will  join.  Monday  morning  Dr. 
Matthews  will  address  the  preachers'  associa- 
tion ;  Tuesday  he  will  address  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey.  He  will  be  back  in  New  York  the 
last  of  the  month  to  attend  the  Executive  Com- 
mission meeting  and  to  address  the  Social 
Union. 

Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Goodrich,  until  recently 
pastor  of  the  American  Union  church,  Paris, 
France,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr. 
Jowett,  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  and  has 
already  begun  his  duties.    He  takes  the  place 


"GOOD  STUFF" 
A  Confirtned  1  Coffee  Drinker  Takes  to 
Postum. 

A  housewife  was  recently  surprised  when 
cook  served  Postum  instead  of  coffee.  She 
says : 

"For  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  have  been 
troubled  with  nervousness,  indigestion  and 
heart  trouble.  I  couldn't  get  any  benefit  from 
the  doctor's  medicine,  so  finally  he  ordered 
me  to  stop  drinking  coffee,  which  I  did. 

"I  drank  hot  water  while  taking  the  doctor's 
medicine,  with  some  improvement,  then  went 
back  to  coffee  with  the  same  old  trouble  as 
before. 

"A  new  servant  girl  told  me  about  Postum 
— said  her  folks  used  it  and  liked  it  in  place 
of  coffee.  We  got  a  package,  but  I  told  her 
[  did  not  believe  my  husband  would  like  it, 
as  he  was  a  great  coffee  drinker. 

"To  my  surprise  he  called  for  a  third  cup, 
said  it  was  'good  stuff'  and  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was.  We  have  used  Postum  ever 
since  and  both  feel  better  than  we  have  in 
years. 

"My  husband  used  to  have  bad  spells  with 
his  stomach  and  would  be  sick  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  time  he  could  not  eat  or 
drink  anything.  But  since  he  gave  up  coffee 
and  took  to  Postum  he  has  had  no  more  trouble, 
and  we  now  fully  believe  it  was  all  caused 
by  coffee. 

"I  have  not  had  any  return  of  my  former 
troubles  since  drinking  Postum,  and  feel  better 
and  can  do  more  work  than  in  the  last  ten 
years.  We  tell  everyone  about  it — some  say 
they  tried  it  and  did  not  like  it.  I  tell  them  it 
m.akes  all  the  difference  as  to  how  it's  made. 
It  should  be  made  according  to  directions — 
then  it  is  delicious." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  f  rona  time  to  time.  They  are 
ttennine,  true  and  full  ol  human  interest. 


of  Dr.  John  S.  Allen,  who  came  to  aid  Dr. 
Jowett  about  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Allen,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  another  call.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  forty-seven  years  ago  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  Union  Seminary. 
His  first  pastoral  work  was  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Parkhurst  at  Madison  Square  church.  Later  he 
was  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  pastor  in  Paris  six  years. 

The  presence  of  scores  of  Uncle  Sam's  war- 
ships in  the  river  and  harbor  caused  a  number 
of  churches  to  hold  special  services  Sunday, 
Oct.  13,  for  the  officers  and  sailors. 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Mendenhall  of  West  Twenty- 
Third  Street  church  has  been  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Ministers'  Association. 

The  first  preaching  services  in  connection 
with  the  new  edifice  to  be  built  by  West-Park 
church  on  Upper  Washington  Heights  were 
held  Oct.  13  at  the  church  house,  603  West 
178th  street.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  William 
Carter,  until  recently  pastor  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue Reformed  church. 

Dr.  George  S.  Webster,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  a  branch  of  Brick  church,  and 
his  wife  returned  this  month  from  the  Far 
East.  They  visited  a  daughter,  who  is  wife  of 
a  missionary  in  China. 

Brick  church.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  pastor, 
will  maintain  noon  services  every  day  of  the 
week  again  this  winter. 

Beginning  Nov.  i  Harlem  church,  Dr.  John 
Lyon  Caughey,  will  hold  its  second  Sunday 
service  at  4:15  p.  m.  for  one  hour. 

Northminster  church.  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Lim- 
ouze  pastor,  is  giving  a  series  of  weekly  enter- 
tainments and  lectures  on  Friday  evenings. 
The  children  have  an  "hour"  on  Friday  after- 
noons. 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  gave  his  "salutatory" 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Puri- 
tans Sunday  morning,  Oct.  13.  He  will  be  in- 
stalled by  presbytery  Oct.  27. 

Work  Begun  on  Beecher  Memorial 

Sketches  have  been  published  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  which 
John  Arbuckle,  the  New  York  merchant, 
planned  before  his  death  and  work  has  already 
commenced.  It  is  expected  that  the  memorial 
will  cost  $100,000.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
social  institute  for  young  men  and  women,  to 
be  erected  near  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Arbuckle  got  some  of  his 
ideas  for  the  institute  from  a  talk  he  had  a 
number  of  years  ago  with  Marshall  Field  con- 
cerning Armour  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  is 
expected  that  this  institute  will  provide  a  meet- 
ing place  for  the  multitude  of  young  people 
who  live  in  hall  bedrooms  of  boarding  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.  It  will  be  open 
to  both  men  and  women  and  will  be  equipped 
with  gymnasium  and  class  rooms  for  evening 
study. 

Stanley  A.  Hunter,  who  has  spent  the  last 
two  years  as  instructor  in  psychology  in  the 
Allahabad  Christian  College  in  India,  preached 
Oct.  6  for  his  brother,  Graham  C.  Hunter,  in 
Hunt's  Point  church. 

The  fall  campaign  at  Labor  temple  opened 
Oct.  6.  More  than  a  thousand  people  attended 
the  various  meetings  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  most  largely  attended  service 
was  the  public  worship  hour  at  8  o'clock,  when 
Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  the  superintendent,  de- 
livered the  first  of  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
addresses.  Labor  Temple  has  provided  for  a 
school  of  music  to  begin  in  November.  T.  W. 
Sturgeon,  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mount  Vernon ;  R.  M.  Treadwell,  temple 
organist,  and  Miss  Florence  Pratt  will  teach. 
Sewing  and  cooking  classes  will  also  begin 
next  month. 

A  memorial  service  for  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson  was  held  in  the  United  Char- 
ities building  Oct.  15.  Dr.  Jackson  was  con- 
nected with  over  a  dozen  different  organiza- 
tions, charitable  and  otherwise,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  each  was  mentioned  briefly  by  the 
speakers. 

New  York  University  is  offering  this  year 
two  courses  in  religious  education.  One  will 
treat  of  the  general  problems  in  religious  edu- 
cation and  will  be  given  in  the  school  of 
pedagogy.  The  other  course  deals  with  "The 
Racial  Sense  of  Sin,"  and  will  be  given  in  the 
graduate  school. 

Andrew  Gifford  Agnevv,  aged  79,  who  died  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  6,  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Presbyterian  lay- 
men in  New  York  City.  He  was  long  an 
officer  in  Fifth  Avenue  church.    His  son.  State 


Senator  George  B.  Agnew,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Fifth  Avenue  church,  was 
the  man  who  did  so  much  to  get  the  anti- 
gambling  law  passed  in  the  state.  The  funeral 
took  place  from  Fifth  Avenue  church  and  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Jowett. 


Join  in  Fight  on  Tuberculosis 

Churches  and  religious  societies,  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  100,000,  will  be  urged  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis on  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  or  on  some  day 
during  the  week  preceding  or  following.  This 
season  has  been  set  apart  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  Last  year  over  50,000  churches 
observed  this  occasion.  The  movement  is  in- 
terdenominational and  the  support  of  every 
denomination  will  be  asked.  What  is  desired 
is  the  presentation  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
movement  and  the  need  for  the  cooperation 
of  church  members  and  others.  That  tuber- 
culosis is  a  serious  problem  among  congrega- 
tions is  evidenced  by  statistics,  which  show 
that  10  per  cent  of  all  deaths  among  church 
members  are  caused  by  tuberculosis. 
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Consider  City's  Vice  Situation 


Speakers  at  Large  Meeting  Deplore  Segrega- 
tion Idea— Guardians  for  Poorly  Paid  Girls 
—Methodists  and  Marriage. 

CHICAGO — Appointment  of  guardians  for 
girls  in  the  city  without  homes  and  earning 
less  than  $4  a  week  was  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent A.  W.  Harris  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  the  Orchestra  hall  meeting  of  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Club.  President  Harris  also  ar- 
gued strongly  for  the  abolition  of  the  segregated 
district,  as  did  Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans  and  others.  Dean  Sumner  urged 
that  the  recent  crusade  against  the  vice  district 
should  have  been  against  the  men  responsible 
for  the  condition  rather  than  against  inmates. 
He  declared  the  saloon  was  the  greatest  sup- 
port of  the  social  evil  in  Chicago.  Following 
(he  wholesale  arrests  at  the  instance  of  State's 
Attorney  Wayman,  offers  were  made  by  Hull 
House  and  many  "homes"  of  the  city  to  care 
for  all  the  denizens  of  the  district  who  applied. 
One  of  the  deplorable  incidents  of  the  crusade 
was  the  erroneous  charging  of  the  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company  with  being  agent  for 
resort  property. 

Morton  W.  Merrell,  recently  assistant  at 
First  church,  Evanston,  was  ordained  Sunday 
night  at  that  church.  He  soon  takes  a  pastorate 
at  Monango,  N.  D. 

Aid  in  China  Campaign 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  cooperate  in  the 
China  propaganda  planned  for  the  winter  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Prominent  speak- 
ers will  be  sent  to  the  city  to  make  addresses 
in  various  churches  Sunday,  Jan.  ig,  and  there 
will  probably  be  an  exchange  of  pulpits  on  the 
same  day.  A  mass  meeting  of  all  denomina- 
tions at  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  noon  on  Jan. 
20,  a  prayer  service  at  assembly  hall  at  noon 
Jan.  21  and  a  banquet  on  that  evening  will  com- 
plete the  program.  At  the  banquet,  arranged 
by  presbytery's  committee  with  cooperation  of 
the  social  union,  it  is  hoped  that  Doctors  Speer 
and  Jowett  will  be  the  speakers. 

Plans  for  the  great  "World  in  Chicago"  ex- 
hibit are  being  pushed,  though  some  churches 
are  slow  in  reporting  their  appointments.  A 
successful  meeting  of  publicity  secretaries  at 
the  La  Salle  hotel  Oct.  10  was  addressed  by 
Dr,  J.  T.  Stone,  F.  W.  Harold  and  others. 
The  first  issue  of  the  magazine  is  in  press. 

Presbytery  last  Monday  adopted  all  overtures 
from  General  Assembly. 

Opposition  to  funerals  on  Sunday  and  a 
resolution  approving  physical  examination  of 
contracting  parties  before  marriage  were  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  meeting  of  M.  E.  min- 
isters of  the  Rock  River  Conference  at  Evan- 
ston. The  conference  also  believes  there  should 
be  federal  control  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
"Junketing  through  the  country  in  a  motor  car 
on  Sunday  hurts  the  influence  of  the  church 
and  lowers  the  tone  of  Sabbath  observance," 
reads  the  report  adopted. 

Fifteen-cent  luncheons  on  week  days  for 
working  girls  at  the  parish  house  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  church  are  being  tried  as  an  experi- 
ment. A  10  cent  lunch  on  Sunday  evenings, 
followed  by  an  organ  recital  before  a  sermon, 
is  another  innovation. 

Annual  Retreat  at  Longwood 

The  annual  retreat  of  presbytery  will  be  held 
in  St.  Paul  Evangelical  church  at  Longwood 
next  Monday,  the  train  leaving  at  9  -.32  a.  m. 
from  the  La  Salle  Street  station.  Dr.  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  and  Dr.  Cleland  B. 
McAfee  will  have  the  morning  hours.  At  i  130 
o'clock  the  report  of  the  evangelistic  com- 
mittee will  be  followed  by  addresses  by  Dr. 
G.  N.  Luccock,  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  and 
Dr.  W.  C.  Covert.  Dr.  Covert  will  have  charge 
of  the  communion  service  which  will  close  the 
meeting. 

Rev.  A.  Karl  Reischauer,  missionary  repre- 
sentative in  Tokyo  of  Hyde  Park  church,  as- 
sisted in  the  service  of  this  church  Oct.  6. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Second 
church  every  cup  was  used  at  communion 
Oct.  6.  During  the  eight  years'  pastorate  of 
Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  a  total  of  1,099  mem- 
bers have  been  received. 

Plans  for  an  additional  building  are  under 
consideration  by  the  trustees  of  Moody  Insti- 
tute. Dean  James  M.  Gray,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, reported  1,659  students  during  the  past 
year  from  fourteen  countries,  in  addition  to 
the  states  of  this  country.    These  students  con- 


ducted 15,065  meetings  in  churches,  missions, 
hospitals  and  jails,  in  addition  to  thousands 
of  Bible  classes  and  visits. 

Presbytery  in  a  brief  meeting  at  Wilmington 
Oct.  7  adopted  resolutions  supporting  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  vice  commission  and  an- 
nouncing that  presbytery  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  segregation  of  the  social  evil.  It  also 
calls  on  the  men  of  the  churches  to  inform 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  aroused  state  of  public  con- 
science. 

Dr.  Matthews  in  the  City 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  moderator,  began 
his  October  itinerary  with  a  day  in  Chicago 
last  week.  He  arrived  Thursday  afternoon  and 
was  taken  to  McCormick  Seminary  and  enter- 
tained by  President  J.  G.  K.  McClure  at  dinner 
with  members  of  the  faculty.  The  wives  of 
the  faculty  and  students  were  invited  to  meet 
him  at  the  president's  home  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Matthews  addressed  the  students,  urging 
system  and  earnestness  in  their  ministerial 
labors.    He  left  at  midnight  for  Cincinnati. 

Forty-First  Street  church  welcomed  Dr. 
Cleland  B.  McAfee  and  his  wife  to  the  city 
with  a  reception  at  the  church  Oct.  1.  He 
was  pastor  of  this  church  before  going  to 
Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn. 

President  Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin 
gives  the  third  of  his  lectures  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Oct.  21  :  "Elements  of  Opposition  in 
the  Ministry  of  Christ." 

Lake  Forest  church  has  received  a  number 
of  students  as  affiliated  members. 

Dr.  John  N.  Mills  is  again  in  Evanston  after 
a  tour  of  the  world  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
He  has  addressed  many  churches  and  colleges 
upon  religious  and  political  conditions  in  the 
Far  East. 

Rev.  James  L.  Gordon,  pastor  of  Central 
Congregational  church  of  Winnipeg,  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  New  England  Con- 
gregational church  in  Delaware  place. 

The  Salvation  Army  plans  to  erect  two 
memorials,  each  a  training  school  for  men  and 
women,  in  tribute  to  General  William  Booth, 
founder  of  the  army.  Each  of  these  schools 
is  to  cost  $150,000  and  is  to  have  a  $100,000 
endowment.  Chicago  is  to  receive  one  of  the 
memorials  and  New  York  the  other. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  issued 
to  the  Dan  Martin  Memorial  mission,  which  has 
been  located  at  710  Wells  street.  Dan  Batey 
is  the  new  superintendent  and  the  matron  is 
Mrs.  Annie  Martin,  widow  of  the  evangelist 
for  whom  the  mission  is  named  and  whose 
work  the  memorial  will  perpetuate.  Nathan 
Whitman  is  president.  Dr.  J.  R.  Boynton  vice- 
president,  William  Wood  secretary  and  Cyrus 
T.  Wood  treasurer. 


Special  Bible  for  Boy  Scouts 

The  American  Bible  Readers'  Association  has 
issued  daily  Bible  readings  for  191 3  and  plans 
to  equip  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with 
khaki-covered  pocket  Testaments.  On  the  exec- 
utive committee  are  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Henry  Churchill  King,  Henry  Wallace,  Robert 
Cluett  and  others. 
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"Worship  is  the  chief  function  of  the  church" 

— HcGU  Black 
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IorientaltoursEhS 

Sailing  Jan.  21,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  1913.  For  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE,  TURKEY,  GREECE.  Finest  accommoda- 
tions—culture leaders.   Descriptive  booklet  now  ready. 
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5  INTERESTING  CRUISES 

By  the  Mammoth  Staamers 

"Adriatic"  *  "Cedric" 

The  Largest  British  Steamers 
to  the  Mediterranean 
From  New  York 
NOV.  30         JAN.  7         JAN.  21 
FEB.  18  MAR.  4 


±^  SOUTH  America 
4   GREAT  CRUISES 

By  the  New  Steameis 

"Laurentic"  *  "Megantic" 

Two  Largest,  Newest  and  Finest 
Steamers  to  Tropical  Waters 
From  New  York 
JAN.  8  JAN.  22 

FEB.  8  FEB.  22 
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hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof.  . 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  outfits  on  trial 
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From  Various  Fields 


New  Jersey 

Governor  Wilson  at  Church  Celebration 

First  church,  Trenton,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton 
pastor,  will  celebrate  its  200th  anniversary  the 
last  week  of  this  month  during  the  meeting  of 
synod.  The  principal  speaker  is  to  be  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  24. 
He.  is  an  elder  in  the  Princeton  church  in  the 
same  presbytery.  Other  speakers  will  be  Mod- 
erator Matthews,  James  Yereance  of  New  York 
City,  vice-moderator;  Doctors  David  G.  Wylie, 
John  F.  Carson  and  William  H.  Foulkes  of 
New  York. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Darley  and  his  bride  have 
sailed  for  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  they  will 
be  missionaries  in  a  new  station  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board.  Mr.  Darley  was  a  member  of 
Forest  Hill  church,  Newark.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Mary  W.  White  of  Denver,  where  they 
were  recently  married.  Women  of  this  church 
have  just  paid  $2,800  toward  the  new  edifice 
now  under  way.  They  will  endeavor  to  raise 
this  to  $5,000. 

Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The 
Toronto  Globe,  was  the  speaker  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of 
Newark.  His  subject  was  "The  Responsibility 
of  the  Church  for  the  Good  Will  of  the  Nation." 

In  a  recent  address  before  South  Par.v 
church  Dr.  Davis  W.  Lusk,  Presbyterian  super- 
intendent in  Newark,  said  there  are  100,000 
unchurched  people  in  the  city  and  their  children 
grow  up  outside  the  church.  Dr.  Lusk  ex- 
plained that  a  splendid  way  to  reach  these 
families  was  through  the  work  of  deaconesses. 


Miss  Kathrina  Van  Wagenen,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleecker  Van  Wagenen  of 
Orange,  has  started  for  China  as  a  missionary 
under  the  Foreign  Board.  She  is  a  member  of 
Hillside  church,  Orange,  of  which  Dr.  Stanley 
White,  a  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board,  was 
pastor  before  taking  the  board  position. 

The  Presbyterian  hospital  at  Newark  will 
be  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  by  the 
middle  of  this  month,  according  to  present 
plans.  Funds  for  the  hospital  have  been  col- 
lected during  the  past  three  years  and  seven 
lots,  including  a  large  dwelling  house,  have 
been  purchased.  The  trustees  of  the  hospital 
hope  to  raise  $5,000  for  equipment. 

The  Classis  of  Newark  has  dismissed  Rev. 
H.  N.  Mellen  to  West  Jersey  Presbytery  that 
he  might  accept  a  call  to  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Atlantic  City.  During  his  thirteen 
years'  pastorate  at  Christ  Reformed  church  he 
built  a  large  and  handsome  church  building  and 
Sunday  school.  Resolutions  were  adopted  ex- 
pressing strong  appreciation  of  his  work  by  the 
classis. 

The  175th  anniversary  of  New  Providence 
church,  near  Summit,  was  celebrated  with  in- 
teresting ceremonies  Oct.  6-13.  Rev.  Reid  S. 
Dickson,  son  of  J.  Stuart  Dickson,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  College  Board,  is  pastor,  and 
with  his  people  worked  hard  to  make  an  oc- 
casion of  memorable  character.  The  splendid 
old  building  was  repainted  and  redecorated 
and  the  grounds  improved.  The  services  of 
the  week  included  a  Christian  Endeavor  anni- 
versary and  an  evening  of  fraternal  greetings. 
A  service  on  Tuesday,  in  which  greetings  were 
received  from  friends  and  other  churches,  was 
presided  over  by  the  former  pastor.  Rev.  Carl 
P.  Metzler.  A  concert  on  Wednesday  night 
and  the  "community  night"  on  Thursday  were 
followed  on  Friday  evening  by  a  solemn  pre 
paratory  service,  at  which  Dr.  John  F.  Carson 
of  Brooklyn  preached.  New  Providence  was 
once  the  principal  inland  town  of  New  Jersey 
but  is  now  almost  strictly  a  rural  community. 
It  is  the  mother  of  the  strong  church  of  Dr. 
Morgan  at  Summit. 

Delaware 

The  state  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
of  Delaware  will  be  held  at  Laurel,  Nov.  7 
and  8.  Rev.  William  Ralph  Hall,  connected 
with  Presbyterian  young  people's  work,  will 
speak. 

New  York 

The  chapel  of  First  church,  Utica,  has  been 
renovated  and  relighted. 

Delegates  to  the  New  York  state  Christian 
Endeavor  convention  in  Binghamton  the  first 


of  this  month  joined  in  a  big  Christian  citizen- 
ship demonstration.  The  convention  met  in 
First  church  with  large  attendance  and  heard 
a  number  of  well  known  speakers. 

A  commission  of  Nassau  Presbytery  organ- 
ized First  church  of  Massapequa  Oct.  8. 
Twenty-three  names  were  enrolled  as  charter 
members,  fifteen  being  received  on  confession 
of  faith  and  eight  by  letter.  Rev.  Robert  D. 
Merrill  of  First  church  of  Babylon  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  the  session. 

Michigan 

Mission  Program  for  Detroit 

There  is  to  be  a  two  weeks'  home  and  foreign 
missionary  program  in  Detroit  Nov.  10-24.  At 
the  banquet  Nov.  11  speakers  already  arranged 
for  are  J.  Campbell  White  and  Hon.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe. 

The  first  anniversary  services  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Institute,  the  center  of  the  work  amoni; 
Hungarians,  was  held  Oct.  6.  Addresses  were- 
iven  by  Miss  Josephine  Petrie  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Board,  Mrs.  Storer  of  the  Freedmen's 
Board  and  Doctors  Pence  and  Bryant,  repre- 
senting the  church  extension  committee. 

Marston  Avenue  church,  of  which  Rev.  Ger- 
rit  Huyser  is  pastor,  is  undergoing  extensive 
repairs,  including  a  redecorating  of  the  interior. 

  W.  B. 

First  church  of  Flint  will  receive  $1,000  from 
the  estate  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  to  be  used 
toward  a  Sunday  school  building. 

The  ministerial  association  of  Flint  is  plan- 
ning on  the  employment  of  a  secretary  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment, with  the  hope  that  his  work  will  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  R.  Howard  Taylor,  who  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  First  church,  Oxford,  has  taken  up 
his  work  in  Philadelphia  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Synodical  Society  of  Home  Missions  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  held  in  Williamsport  Centra! 
church  Oct.  22-24.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Otto,  819 
Louisa  street,  is  chairman  of  hospitality. 

Virginia 

The  looth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia  was 
celebrated  at  Richmond  Oct.  16.  Synods  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  joined  in  the  cele- 
bration. George  W.  Watts,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  presided  and  the  first  address 
was  by  William  H.  Mann,  governor  of  Virginia. 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York  has  of- 
fered First  church,  Hartford,  $6,000  or  more  on 
condition  that  the  church  raise  an  equal  amount. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  money  will  be 
used  to  pay  off  present  indebtedness  and  im- 
prove the  church  property.  The  church  has 
already  raised  over  $4,000. 

Massachusetts 

First  church  of  Quincy  observed  the  silver 
anniversary  of  its  dedication  Oct.  13. 

Dr.  James  Todd  of  South  Boston  church  is 
now  secretary  of  the  New  England  Lord's  Day 
League  for  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Texas 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  First  church  at 
Dallas  will  be  ready  for  use  by  Nov.  i.  The 
building  will  cost  $150,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  laymen  of  Dallas  Pres- 
bytery at  First  church  of  Sherman  an  organi- 
zation was  formed  for  the  Laymen's  Missionary 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worth  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  hean 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earn 
their  way  in  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  NolLEN,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  ::  M""*' 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps.   


Dr.  LYMAN  ABBOTT'S  article 
"A  Living  immortality" 

has  so  often  been  asked  for  that  It  Is 
now  Issued  In  a  permanent  form. 
Paper,  lemo.  J5  cents 

E.    P.    DUTTON    &  COMPANY 


Advance 
Ideas  in 

STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 

GEO.  W.  BOND&CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 

ST  EREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

MISSIONS   EVANCELISM 

The  Christian  Lantern  Slide  and  Lectun 
Bureau,  30  W.  LAKE  STREET,  Chieag. 


$10,000.00  Budget  Raised  in  Three  Days 

A  church  In  West  Virginia— through  our  system-raised  Its  Annual  Expense  Budget  of  glO.OOO^OO  In 
three  days.  No  worry-no  embarrassmenl^jast  did  It.  These  are  the  kind  of  churches  that  do  things. 

Consult   H.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Organizer  and  Director  of  Quick  Money-Raising  Campaigns  for  Church  Buildingt,  BudgeU  or  Debts. 

Booking  engagements  now  for  1913. 

No.  945  East   150th  Street,  -  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Movement  of  that  presbytery.  A  considerable 
number  of  men  attended  the  meeting  and  plan 
on  active  missionary  work  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Grace  church,  Temple,  has  had  an  increase 
in  membership  of  164  to  223  since  last  April. 
The  Sunday  school  is  also  growing  rapidly 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  B.  A.  Hodges. 

Ohio 

In  the  Cincinnati  District 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  will  be  built  at 
Blue  Ash,  north  of  Cincinnati.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  Harry  McMinn,  pastor, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Knox  of  Seventh 
church  and  Dr.  Robert  Watson  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  Presbyterianism  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  this  part  of  the  county,  for  Kennedy 
Heights  and  Silverton  both  possess  churches. 

When  Rev.  Walter  D.  Kunkel,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Macomb,  111.,  was  married  to 
Miss  Mildred  L.  Barnes  of  Avondale  a  min- 
isterial romance  was  revealed.  Dr.  Goss  mar- 
ried the  couple.  Over  a  year  ago  the  young 
cleric  heard  Miss  Barnes  in  a  recitation  at 
Springfield,  Ind.,  where  both  were  visiting,  and 
subsequently  met  her.  The  groom  is  a  grad- 
uate of  McCormick  Seminary  and  his  bride 
a  graduate  of  Hughes,  1912,  and  a  local  school 
of  elocution. 

The  stewards  of  "The  World  in  Cincinnati" 
are  to  have  a  great  fall  rally  and  reunion.  This 
will  be  a  preface  to  the  missionary  extension 
course  to  be  held  at  Christ  church  parish  house 
Oct.  6-20.  Presbyterian  clergy  and  laymen  are 
prominent  in  the  work.       Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 


Toledo  Churches  Are  Active 

The  new  work  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Toledo,  started  by  Presbyterians  under  the 
direction  of  the  home  mission  committee,  will 
be  known  as  Lodge  Avenue  church.  The 
Sunday  school  was  begun  Sept.  i  ;  the  building 
dedicated  for  religious  work  a  week  later.  One 
interesting  feature  is  that  instead  of  a  chapel 
for  the  present  the  committee  has  built  what 
will  subsequently  be  the  parsonage,  but  is  now 
used  as  a  chapel.  Rev.  D.  George  Davidson 
will  divide  his  time  between  this  field  and  the 
church  at  Maumee. 

The  pastor,  Dr.  John  F.  Shepherd,  and  mem- 
bers of  Third  church  are  rejoicing  in  the  recent 
installment  of  a  splendid  new  pipe  organ.  The 
moderator  of  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Matthews, 
was  invited  to  occupy  this  pulpit  Sunday  even- 
ing, Oct.  13. 

Progress  is  being  made  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  debt  resting  on  Rosewood  Avenue 
church,  D.  H.  Johnston  pastor. 

The  Sunday  school  at  Point  Place  bids  fair 
to  become  a  church  in  time.  Rev.  Samuel 
Heucker,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Pemberville, 
is  preaching  at  Point  Place  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mackey,  pastor  of  Nankin  and  Polk 
churches  at  Ashland,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
serious  injury.  A  stray  rifle  bullet  hit  his 
hand  as  he  held  it  at  the  side  of  his  head. 

The  thirty-eight  members  of  First  church 
of  Johnstown  gave  $4,400  of  the  $7,400  which 
the  new  church  edifice  cost.  It  was  dedicated 
Oct.  6  free  of  debt.    Rev.  J.  W.  Boyer  is  pastor. 

Prospect  Street  church  of  West  Ashtabula 
was  dedicated  Oct.  6.  A  new  basement  has 
been  built  and  the  auditorium  carpeted.  Rev. 
A.  E.  Stockham  is  pastor. 


Rev.  William  H.  Hudnut  of  First  church. 
Youngstown,  has  an  assistant,  Jesse  H.  Baird, 
a  graduate  of  Wooster  College,  who  is  study- 
ing for  the  ministry. 

More  than  100  conversions  were  reported  in 
the  union  tent  meetings  by  Evangelist  Ira  E. 
Hicks  during  August  at  Columbus.  The  M.  E., 
United  Brethren  and  St.  Clair  Presbyterian 
churches  united.  Pastors  plan  on  an  enlarged 
campaign  for  next  summer. 

The  installation  of  Rev.  William  Houston 
as  Presbyterian  student  pastor  in  the  state 
university  at  Columbus  was  notable  in  that 
it  was  the  first  of  the  sort  ever  held  in  the 
state.  It  represents  the  policy  of  the  church 
in  recognition  of  its  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are  sent  from 
Christian  homes  to  great  state  institutions. 
The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Rev. 
U.  S.  Bartz,  moderator  of  synod.  Reverends 
William  Hudnut  of  Youngstown,  William  Hind- 


man  and  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
university,  took  part. 

A  brotherhood  has  been  organized  by  the 
men  of  First  United  church  at  Dayton. 

Dr.  James  A.  Gordon  has  closed  his  pastorate 
of  twenty-two  years  at  VanWert  and  Rev. 
John  Watson  Christie  will  be  installed  Oct. 
22.  His  father.  Professor  Robert  Christie 
of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  will  preach 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Gordon  will  spend  the  winter 
in  California. 

Illinois 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

Oct.  I  South  Park  chapel.  Rock  Island,  was 
organized  as  a  church  with  147  charter  mem- 
bers. The  generous  spirit  of  the  mother  or- 
ganization, Broadway  church,  was  an  inspira- 
tion, furnishing  eighty-three  of  the  members. 
The  building  now  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  work,  and  some  of  the  classes  will 
have  to  meet  in  a  private  house.  The  pastor 
of  the  new  church  has  not  been  called.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  assistant  to  Dr. 
Marquis  of  Broadway  church.  Rev.  W.  G. 
Oglevee,  who  has  brought  all  this  about  through 
his  enthusiastic  efforts,  will  be  the  pastor. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  tri-cities  is  doing 
good  work.  Commodious  buildings  accommo- 
date the  work  in  each  of  the  three  towns.  The 
educational  department  of  the  Davenport  as- 
sociation had  an  auspicious  opening.  The  Sun- 
day Club  work  at  the  Moline  association  is 
also  a  source  of  great  benefit.  The  boys  of  the 
Davenport  association  are  starting  to  publish 
a  paper. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  have  happened 
in  Davenport  for  many  a  day  is  the  King's 
Daughters'  Open  Door,  which  has  just  been 
announced  as  part  of  their  work.  The  open 
door  is  an  invitation  to  girls  from  the  country 
and  smaller  towns  who  come  to  Davenport  to 
seek  employment.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
place  where  a  girl  could  go  and  know  ab- 
solutely that  it  was  safe.  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters are  making  appeals  to  the  people  of  Daven- 
port for  help,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
generously  forthcoming. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Vance,  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  church 
of  Rock  Island,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
ministerial  alliance  of  Rock  Island. 


The  parsonage  at  Virden  is  being  remodeled. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-three  vacant 
churches  in  Springfield  Presbytery.  A  man  is 
to  be  employed  to  try  to  "group"  these  churches 
as  often  as  it  is  possible. 

The  orphanage  at  Assumption  is  now  com- 
pleted. Title  of  the  property  has  been  in  the 
courts  a  long  time.  The  litigation  was  in  charge 
of  Elder  A.  Mills  of  the  Decatur  church,  who 
gave  his  services  free  of  charge. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Bethel  church  in  Peoria  was  celebrated 
recently.  Letters  from  former  pastors  were 
read  and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Little,  pastor  of  Second 
church,  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 

The  work  at  Taylorville  under  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Pires  is  prospering.  The  brother- 
hood is  managing  a  lecture  course.  A  novel  as 
well  as  helpful  plan  is  the  dividing  of  the 
church  into  five  groups,  each  of  which  takes 
its  turn  at  stated  times  to  entertain  another 
portion  of  the  congregation. 

Indiana 

Christian  Endeavorers  of  Indianapolis  are 
making  large  preparations  for  the  state  con- 
vention Oct.  24  to  27. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Hogg,  for  two  years  stated  sup- 
ply of  Kingston  and  Clarksburg  churches,  will 
leave  soon  for  the  East  for  postgraduate  work. 

Rev.  Gibson  Wilson  began  the  third  year  of 
his  pastorate  at  Oxford  Oct.  6  with  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended  communions  in  the 
church's  history.  Eighty-seven  members  have 
been  received  in  the  two  years,  of  whom  sixty- 
one  were  on  confession  of  faith. 

First  church.  New  Albany,  is  being  visited 
bj'  Dr.  J.  W.  Clokey  of  Winona  Lake,  who 
was  the  pastor  for  twenty-five  years.  A  recep- 
tion was  given  in  his  honor  and  he  preached 
on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  and  administered 
the  communion.  The  work  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Edgar  C.  Lucas  shows  steady  and 
permanent  growth.  Thirty-five  have  been  added 
to  the  membership,  the  equipment  has  been 


improved  and  the  financial  condition  bettered. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  three  weeks'  special 
meetings  in  November,  the  pastor  doing  the 
preaching  and  Miss  Eva  A.  Allen  of  Chicago 
assisting  in  the  singing. 

Men  of  ten  nations  speaking  as  many  lan- 
guages attended  the  opening  services  of  the 
rebuilt  Cosmopolitan  mission  in  Indianapolis. 
The  mission  is  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  city,  and  its  night  school  is  one 
or  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Rev.  Julius  T.  Orton  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  Main  Street  church,  Petersburg,  to 
accept  the  position  of  presbyterial  Sunday 
school  missionary  for  the  Presbyteries  of  In- 
diana and  New  Albany.  All  correspondence 
relative  to  Sunday  schools  and  home  mission 
work  in  the  bounds  of  the  two  presbyteries 
should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Petersburg. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City  and  Vicinity 

Old  Second  church,  with  its  splendid  history 
and  achievement,  will  remove  from  its  present 
downtown  location,  where  it  has  lost  heavily 
by  removals.  It  will  move  into  the  Country 
Club  district  and  consolidate  with  Country 
Club  mission.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  class 
section  of  the  city  and  is  developing  very 
rapidly.  It  is  the  purpose  to  construct  a 
splendid  building.  Dr.  Gerritt  Snider  will  con- 
tinue pastor  of  the  consolidated  church. 

First  church.  Independence,  recently  received 
nine  members.  Special  meetings  are  being 
planned  in  the  near  future.  Pastor  and  people 
are  working  in  harmony  to  project  a  movement 
for  a  revitalized  church. 

First  church  of  Kansas  City  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Frank  S.  Arnold  is  projecting 
many  lines  of  aggressive  work.  The  union  of 
Fifth  with  First  church  has  proved  in  every 
respect  happy  and  has  also  strengthened  the 
denomination  in  the  city.  The  church  has  se- 
cured an  assistant  for  Dr.  Arnold  in  Professor 
Woolf  of  Parkville. 

Covenant  church  is  making  a  steady  and 
substantial  growth  under  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Stringfield,  Ph.  D.  At  a  recent  communion 
three  members  were  received  and  a  new  in- 
dividual communion  set,  presented  by  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Schell  of  the  church,  was  used  for  the 
first  time.  Another  member,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Aber- 
nathy,  has  presented  a  lot  adjoining  the  church. 

East  Side  church  is  making  preparations  to 
begin  a  new  building  to  cost  about  $8,000.  The 
church  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Rogers,  pastor  of  Linwood 
church,  during  vacation  submitted  to  a  slight 
operation.  His  people  showed  their  loyalty 
and  love  by  paying  his  expenses  at  the  hos- 
pital and  sending  him  away  for  a  much  needed 
rest.  He  now  seems  completely  restored  to 
health.  C.  C.  McG. 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Home  at  St.  Louis, 
which  for  forty  years  has  provided  a  place  of 
residence  for  girls  who  are  strangers  in  the 
city.  The  directors  want  to  buy  a  lot  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city.  On  Oct.  18  Dr. 
Johnston  Myers  of  Chicago  will  give  a  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  for  this  object. 

The  Woman's  Synodical  Society  of  Missouri 
will  meet  in  West  church  of  St.  Louis  Oct. 
23-24.  An  executive  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  church  parlor  Oct.  22  at  2  130  p.  m.  The 
Home  Board  will  be'  represented  by  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Gildersleeve,  the  Foreign  Board  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Halsey  and  the  freedmen  by  Miss  Roberta  Barr. 
The  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee 
is  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dubbs,  5929  Page  avenue,  St.  / 
Louis. 

Kansas 

Rev.  H.  S.  Jones — not  W.  C.  Paden — has 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Kansas  City 
Central  church. 

Pittsburg  First  church  dedicated  the  new 
edifice  Oct.  13.  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible  of  Bur- 
lingame  assisted  the  pastor. 

Union  services  were  held  Sabbath  evenings 
during  the  summer  at  Lyndon.  These  services 
have  developed  into  a  union  for  a  series  of 
meetings. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Kellogg  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  First  church,  Ness  City.  The  ministers 
conducting  the  services  were  Doctors  William 
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Westwood  of  Great  Bend,  John  Berger  of 
Dodge  City  and  John  Blayney  of  Hutchinson. 

Rev.  S.  I.  Ward  recently  became  pastor  of 
Smith  Center  church.  A  young  man  from  this 
church  has  entered  the  study  for  the  ministry 
in  Princeton  Seminary. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Kell  was  called  to  Burlington 
church  some  weeks  ago  and  has  been  installed, 
Dr.  Templeton  of  Emporia,  J.  B.  McCuish, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller  taking  part. 

Pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches  of  Junction  City  have  introduced 
a  novelty  into  the  worship  for  two  successive 
evenings.  Men  and  women  of  the  two  congre- 
gations exchanged  churches  on  alternate  Sun- 
days, thus  hearing  pastors  of  another  denomi- 
nation. 

Colorado 

In  and  Around  Denver 

Berkeley  church,  Rev.  S.  E.  Taylor  pastor, 
recently  received  eight  on  profession  and  two 
by  letter.  The  church  is  in  the  "White  City" 
district,  where  Sabbath  breaking  and  vice  are 
rife. 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  George  W.  Arms, 
Jr.,  forty-seven  members  have  been  received 
into  North  church. 

The  new  church  grouping  in  the  mountains 
of  Boulder  county  has  called  Rev.  A.  C.  Mac- 
Clelland,  who  was  recently  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry as  an  evangelist.  It  is  a  mining  camp 
group,  requiring  a  man  of  rare  spirit  and  tact. 

The  People's  church,  Denver,  celebrated  its 
opening  of  the  newly  renovated  building  with 
elaborate  exercises  participated  in  by  a  number 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city.  This  is  a  thriving 
work  among  the  Afro-American  element  of 
Denver.    Rev.  Thomas  Hazell  is  pastor. 

James  Millar  has  left  the  work  at  Milliken 
for  the  church  at  Timnath.  Rev.  John  Knox 
Hall  will  care  for  Milliken  church. 

The  Synod  of  Colorado  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Twenty-Third  Avenue  church,  Denver,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  Mor- 
ris Fergusson  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work,  who  will  also  conduct 
the  presynodical  conference. 

California 

Two  lots  have  been  purchased  at  Wilmington 
upon  which  it  is  expected  a  new  church  will 
be  erected  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Home  mission,  church  extension  and  evan- 
gelistic work  of  southern  California  have  been 
united  in  a  Presbyterian  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Sacramento  valley  near  Gridley  is  a 
Mormon  colony  of  i,ooo  occupying  400  acres 
of  Butte  county's  best  land,  the  largest  single 
"stake"  outside  of  Utah.  The  people  of  Gridley 
four  years  ago  welcomed  the  promoters  of  this 
colony,  thinking  of  the  material  prosperity  that 
would  flow  into  the  city.  The  Mormons  have 
their  own  store  and  their  people  are  compelled 
to  buy  there.  They  are  erecting  a  church  build- 
ing 100  by  80  feet,  seating  1,000,  with  all 
modern  appliances  the  finest  in  the  city.  A 
large  social  hall  is  in  the  center  of  the  colony. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Mormon  catechism  into  the  public  school.  The 
president  of  the  stake  is  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade, 

Oregon 

Men  are  needed  in  several  fields  in  eastern 
Oregon.  In  one  field  of  great  possibility  there 
is  now  being  constructed  a  railroad  that  will 
open  up  a  country  of  great  opportunities.  The 
home  missionary  committee  makes  it  possible  to 
offer  a  salary  of  $1,000.  On  some  fields  single 
men  are  preferable.  Rev.  D.  K.  Laurie  is 
pastor-evangelist,  Baker. 

Two  churches  have  been  organized  in  Curry 
county  the  past  season.  The  Presbyterians  took 
up  work  work  there  in  1897,  and  in  1899  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Curry  county  was  or- 
ganized. Only  one  missionary  was  stationed 
in  the  entire  county.  Rev.  George  Gillespie, 
There  was  no  church  building  in  the  county 
except  a  deserted  structure  at  Langlois  and 
a  building  erected  by  the  Episcopalians  at 
Port  Orford.  Both  these  buildings  were  used 
for  Sabbath  school,  with  a  hall  at  Wedder 
burn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rogue  river.  There 
were  no  other  ser\'ices  in  the  county.  Last 
summer  the  old  church  of  Curry  county  was 
dissolved  and  two  churches  organized  in  its 


place,  one  at  Langlois  in  the  north  end  of  the 
county  and  the  other  at  Gold  Beach  near  the 
center.  Rev.  C.  W.  Higgins  worked  up  the 
two  churches  with  aid  from  the  pastor-evan- 
gelist, Rev.  S.  C.  Grigsby.  Mr.  Higgins  now 
serves  the  church  at  Gold  Beach.  He  is  the 
home  missionary  of  Pelham  Manor  church 
in  New  York.  Rev.  A.  J.  Irwin  is  in  charge  of 
the  church  at  Langlois.  There  is  no  church 
building  at  Gold  Beach  yet.  Mr.  Higgins  is 
planning  to  erect  one  as  soon  as  the  funds 
are  ready. 

Washington 

The  walls  of  the  new  $50,000  church  being 
reeled  by  the  congregation  of  First  church  of 
Walla  Walla  are  about  completed.    It  will  he 
one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  state. 

Centralia  congregation  is  having  an  encour- 
aging growth  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Floyd  E.  Dorris.  Thirty  members  have  been 
added  since  his  coming  last  May.  A  $3,000 
manse  is  nearing  completion. 

The  new  pipe  organ  is  being  installed  in  the 
recently  completed  church  in  Vancouver.  Union 
evangelistic  services  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Bulgin  are  drawing  large  audiences 
and  growing  in  interest. 

Secretary  Robert  Mackenzie  of  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  spent  a  few  days  recently 
at  Whitworth  College.  The  college  has  just 
entered  on  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
years  in  its  history. 

Since  the  coming  of  Mr.  Montgomery  last 
April  Parker  Bottom  church  in  Central  Wash- 
ington Presbytery  has  taken  on  new  life.  Dur- 
ing the  fruit  picking  season  Mr.  Montgomery 
closed  the  church  in  the  evening  and  led  serv- 
ices in  the  different  packing  houses  and 
orchards  of  the  community,  where  large  num- 
bers of  persons  were  employed.  These  serv- 
ices were  evangelistic  in  character  and  were 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  congregation  of  Garfield  church  has 
dedicated  a  remodeled  and  enlarged  church 
building.  It  has  an  audience  room  with  oak 
pews,  a  commodious  Sabbath  school  room,  par- 
lors, classrooms  and  modern  school  conven- 
iences. The  congregation  has  been  led  in  this 
improvement,  costing  $5,000,  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Herbert  Livingstone.  On  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation the  congregations  of  the  city  adjourned 
their  services  and  joined  in  a  union  service. 
Mr.  Livingstone  was  assisted  in  the  dedicatory 
services  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Buchanan,  a  former 
pastor;  the  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  and  Christian 
churches  and  Rev.  D.  O.  Ghormley. 

McFarland  Memorial  church,  five  miles  from 
White  Salmon,  was  dedicated  recently.  It  was 
organized  Feb.  20  with  twenty-three  members. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  a  beautiful  new 
building,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  McFar- 
land, was  occupied.  The  church  is  a  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  McFarland's  husband, 
Rev.  John  W.  McFarland,  who  died  in  Alaska, 
and  her  son  and  daughter.  The  dedicatory  serv- 
ices were  held  Sept.  22.  Rev.  M.  S.  Grimes, 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Tate  and  Rev.  D.  A.  Ghormley 
took  part.  Mrs.  McFarland  presented  the  build- 
ing to  the  congregation  free  of  all  indebtedness. 
It  was  decided  to  ask  Rev.  M.  S.  Grimes  to 
become  the  missionary  for  the  new  church  and 
the  Mountain  Brook  district,  about  six  miles 
distant.  He  accepted.  This  region  lies  across 
the  Columbia  river  from  the  Hood  River  val- 
ley and  is  also  a  fruit  district. 

Iowa 

Rev.  Forest  A.  Heizer,  for  two  and  a  half 
years  pastor  at  Deep  River,  has  taken  up 
work  at  Morrison. 

Rev.  Howard  Johnston,  recently  of  Ackley 
church,  goes  with  his  wife  to  Scotland,  where 
he  will  take  a  postgraduate  course  in  Edin- 
burgh University. 

Dr.  S.  Y.  Foster  was  installed  pastor  of  First 
church  of  Hopkinton  Oct.  3.  Rev.  F.  Nichols 
of  Oelwein,  Rev.  J.  W.  Parkhill  and  President 
E.  E.  Reed  of  Lenox  College  participated.  In 
this  parish  are  many  students  of  Lenox  Col- 
lege. 

The"  canvass  for  the  remainder  of  the  Coe 
College  endowment  fund  is  demanding  the  best 
efforts  of  friends  of  the  college.  By  midnight, 
Nov.  30,  $240,000  must  be  raised  to  secure 
the  $650,000  sought.  Cedar  Rapids  has  given 
$250,000,  the  largest  gift  ever  made  by  the 
city  to  the  college.  The  alumni  are  coming 
(Continued  on  page  1476) 


AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adcuns 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  fo  interest  on  Savings. 
2^  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


ASSOCIATED  .SrI 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  N.  Boblns,  Tret»» 
iirer>  Granite  Bulldlne,  Bochester,  New  York. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  actividet  u 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C,  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .975 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  „orVn''d''a"kot. 
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% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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% 


armMortgages/^C 

It  you  have  money  to  invest  safely  send  ^^^^ 
for  our  booklet  "C"  descriptive  of  our   ■   ■  I 
First  Farm  MorteaEes-furnisbedialiree   ■  ml 
or  small  amounts.    iO  years  exjerience.  ■  Ml 

.  [JUnd^r  &  Co.  G  rand  foHim//' 


FARIM  MORTGAGES 


3 

mm      ON  IOWA  and  Ml NNESOTA  FARMS c-r the  I 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  bf 
oar  castomen  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  { 
wherever  inTestort  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  .30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  eollect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  «500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  VHIOM  HOBTe.A.OB  CO.. 
lOS  Weat  Srand  A.Te.,      Clo^U,  Haw  Mexlc* 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safett,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able InTcstment  on  tlie  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       TmJOKrZLZE,  MO. 
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Financial  Situation 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DlinoislVast&SariiigsBaiik 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  us  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 

IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO.  -  BOISE,  IDAHO 


FIRST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property,  in- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  TOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.   We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Pre». 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 
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% 


Olila.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WA-LXER  B.  P.A.8CHAE.1,,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  334%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  f  ulflUment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

Wheat  Production  Tremendous  —  States 
Affected  by  Dry  Weather  in  1911  Have 
Big  Crops  This  Year. 

Possessing  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  second 
largest  wheat  crop  and  the  largest  corn  crop 
ever  grown  in  the  United  States,  this  country 
seems  entering  upon  an  unprecedented  era  of 
prosperity.  According  to  the  October  govern- 
ment report  on  the  condition  of  crops,  the  total 
wheat  production  this  year  is  720,333,000 
bushels,  as  against  the  large  total  in  191 0 
of  635,121,000  bushels.  This  means  a  yield 
per  acre  of  16  bushels  for  1912  as  against  14.6 
for  the  five-year  average.  This  increase  is 
more  notable  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  spring  wheat  yield  in  North  Dakota  is  18 
bushels  per  acre  this  year,  as  compared  with  8 
bushels  a  year  ago,  and  the  quality  is  14  per 
cent  higher.  In  South  Dakota  the  jump  has 
been  from  4  to  14.2  bushels  per  acre,  with  an 
increase  of  1 1  per  cent  in  quality. 

The  oat  crop  is  not  only  larger  than  was  an- 
ticipated, but  is  even  much  bigger  than  the 
government  indicated  in  its  report  a  month  ago. 
The  total  production  will  probably  be  1,417,172,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  a  half  million 
bushels  over  last  year's  final  figures.  The 
yield  per  acre  has  also  increased  from  24.4  a 
year  ago  to  37.4  this  year.  The  quality  of  oats 
over  the  whole  country  is  estimated  at  91  per 
cent,  compared  with  84,6  last  year.  South 
Dakota  and  Kansas  have  come  to  the  front 
rapidly  this  year,  the  former  state  jumping 
from  7.4  bushels  an  acre  in  the  dry  year  of 
1911  to  33.8  bushels  in  1912.  Kansas  has  a 
production  of  32  bushels  this  year,  a  little 
more  than  double  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Corn  Crop  »hows  Big  Gala 

The  total  corn  crop,  estimated  upon  the 
present  conditions,  will  probably  be  3,016,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  2,531,000,000  a  year  ago. 
This  is  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the 
estimate  of  the  government  in  September.  The 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  for  the  whole  country 
is  27.9  bushels,  as  against  23.9  a  year  ago  and 
27.1  for  the  five-year  average. 

This  tremendous  crop  means  that  the  present 
condition  of  large  holdings  by  the  banks  of  the 
country  will  be  maintained.  A  danger  will 
arise  from  a  possible  boom  in  which  unstable 
financiers  who  hope  to  make  large  incomes 
from  the  present  idle  money  will  offer  op- 
portunities for  investment  which  are  nothing 
more  than  opportunities  for  them  to  acquire 
wealth.  This  possibility  and  the  tendency  of 
individuals  to  acquire  more  debts  than  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  is  a  pitfall  which  needs  to 
be  guarded  carefully.  It  is  financial  history 
that  times  of  great  prosperity  lead  to  exten- 
sions which  terminate  in  a  panic  of  greater  or 
less  degree. 

Money  which  is  now  safely  in  the  banks  or 
in  sight  through  the  marketing  crops  should 
be  guarded  zealously  against  the  desire  of 
speculators  or  promoters.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tecting care  which  many  states  have  thrown 
about  prospective  investors,  there  is  still  large 
possibility  for  imaginative  men  to  form  com- 
panies with  large  paper  prospects  and  offer  the 
stock  to  those  who  have  had  little  experience 
in  this  form  of  investment.  During  the  next 
six  months  or  year  it  will  be  highly  advisable 
to  watch  doubly  any  investment  which  promises 
extravagant  returns. 

Opportualty  to  Invest  In  Bonds 
There  will  be  a  large  stimulation  of  the 
needed  manufactures  of  the  country  and  it  will 
be  natural  to  look  for  big  immigration  records 
again  in  the  spring.  The  railways  already  have 
placed  large  orders  for  equipment  and  rails, 
so  that  1913  bids  fair  to  see  as  much  railway 
extension  as  any  season  in  recent  years.  This 
increase  in  industrial  activity  will  result  in 
enlargements  of  some  enterprises  which  will 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  invested  in  my  First 
yiXM.  Farm  MortiraKei  they  will  net  you  &H  to 
•  /O  6i6  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  80 
to  70)(  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  tor  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H  A  K  T,  Prea't  The  Merchant*  Bank, 
BKYANT         ti         SOUTH  DA.KOTA 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.  Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bids..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THERE  IS  AN  INCREASING  DEMAND  for  Oklahoma  mortgages  for  investing 
funds.  Better  interest  than  Savings  Banks  pay.  We  will  send  free  our  Booklet  "G" 
explaining  in  detail  the  advantages,  from  an  investor's  viewpoint,  of  these  securities. 


OKLAHOHA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainSt.Oklahoma  Cit/,Okla. 
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have  to  be  financed  through  further  issues  of 
bonds  or  similar  securities.  These  will  find 
a  ready  market,  if  the  signs  do  not  fail.  In 
fact  recent  large  issues  of  bonds  by  stable  com- 
panies have  been  "snapped  up  in  a  day. 

The  presidential  election  is  having  practically 
no  effect  upon  business,  and  the  war  in  the 
Balkans,  as  it  progresses,  is  influencing  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  less  than  is  usual 
with  scares  from  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  Turks  after  being  refused 
loans  in  Europe  have  applied  to  Morgan  and 
Company  of  New  York,  and  have  met  with  no 
better  success.  Without  money  the  war  will 
soon  collapse  and  its  effect  is  discounted  by 
the  knowledge  that  financial  connections  are 
poor. 

The  big  farm  crops  will  encourage  many 
farmers  to  borrow  money  for  improvements  the 
coming  year. 


FromVarious  Fields 

Iowa 

(Continued  from  page  1474) 

forward  with  $40,000  for  Alumni  hall.  Funds 
must  be  provided  for  a  dormitory  and  a  build- 
ing for  the  rapidly  growing  musical  con- 
servatory. 

The  new  Bohemian  church  at  Rodgers  Grove, 
not  far  from  Cedar  Rapids,  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  is  a  branch  of  the  church  at 
Ely,  of  which  Rev.  Frank  Pokorny  is  pastor. 

Rev.  Howard  Irvine  has  been  in  the  Jessup 
field  seven  years.  This  plucky  church  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  its  building  by  fire  more  than 
once,  but  is  now  housed  in  a  comfortable  home. 

Oelwein  church  has  completed  payment  for 
a  pipe  organ  and  is  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  manse.  Rev.  E.  Y.  Nichols  is  pastor. 
The  Sunday  school  has  an  average  attendance 
of  200. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Kittredge  of  Alta  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Second  church  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.  During 
his  pastorate  the  church  has  built  a  modern 
manse  costing  $4,500  and  has  improved  the 
church  property.  A  new  pastor  is  now  being 
sought. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bradt  conducted  meetings  in 
Waterloo  Sept.  27-29  and  left  for  similar  work 
for  foreign  missions  in  Denver.  William  R. 
King,  D.  D.,  also  gave  a  series  of  addresses 
in  Waterloo  First  church  on  foreign  missionary 
work  as  he  saw  it  on  his  recent  tour  of  the 
world. 

Rev.  Pressley  Thompson  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  Westminster  church.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  services  were 
Rev.  A.  R.  Paul  of  the  U.  P.  church,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Eurkhalter  of  First  church  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Conybeare  of  Central  Park  church.  A  recep- 
tion was  given  the  pastor  and  family. 

Wyoming 

Elk  Mountain  church  was  organized  June  16 
with  nineteen  members  by  the  pastor-evangelist, 
Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde.  Rev.  J.  Morton  Young, 
recently  of  La  Porte,  Colo.,  began  work  there 
in  September. 

Recently  the  Arapahoe  Indians  presented  a 
petition  to  take  up  work  at  Arapahoe.  Rev. 
T.  C.  Moffett,  superintendent  of  Indian  work, 
and  Pastor-Evangelist  Forde  have  decided  to 
erect  a  manse  and  a  chapel  as  soon  as  possible 
and  place  a  strong  man  on  the  field. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  divide  Cheyenne 
Presbytery  into  two  presbyteries — Cheyenne  and 
Laramie.  Cheyenne  will  have  fourteen  organi- 
zations and  Laramie  ten.  This  growth  has 
been  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half.  There 
are  four  vacancies  in  Cheyenne  Presbytery.  A 
minister  wanting  to  do  pioneer  work  can  apply 
to  Rev.  L.  Harold  Forde,  Cheyenne. 

Montana 

At  the  sale  of  the  townsite  of  Athol,  one  of 
the  new  towns  of  this  state.  Rev.  E.  P.  Giboney 
bought  two  lots,  upon  which  a  Presbyterian 
church  will  be  erected. 

Nebraska 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Miller,  evangelist,  of  Elgin, 
111.,  conducted  special  services  in  Winnebago 
church,  with  helpful  and  encouraging  results. 


More  than  fifty  professed  conversion  and  thirty- 
one  have  already  united  with  the  church,  which 
has  grown  from  a  membership  of  twenty-eight 
in  1910  to  103. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Mills  of  First  church,  Beatrice, 
has  completed  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
recently  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  at  the 
church. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Graham  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Andrew  church,  Minneapolis,  Oct.  9. 

Central  church  of  Austin,  Rev.  Robert  Brown 
pastor,  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Over  forty  members  have  been  received  during 
the  past  year.  A  strong  and  active  brotherhood 
is  doing  good  work. 

In  Duluth  The  News  Tribune  on  a  recent 
morning  had  a  full-page  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city.  The 
page  was  brightened  with  a  number  of  pictures 
of  the  gymnasium  and  other  portions  of  the 
building,  together  with  portraits  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  association.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  pieces  of  publicity  which  this 
organization  has  obtained  in  any  city  for  some 
time. 

Idalio 

First  church  of  Pocatello  is  now  ministered 
to  by  Rev.  Clyde  E.  van  der  Maaten.  The 
400  students  of  the  Academy  of  Idaho,  near 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  3,500  railway  men 
employed  in  the  city,  make  this  an  important 
field. 

Kentcuky 

The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky  at  Louisville  opened  auspiciously. 
The  address  of  the  day  was  by  Professor  Jesse 
Lee  Cotton.  In  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  old  students,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
new  students  were  enrolled,  giving  the  semi- 
nary its  best  opening  for  a  number  of  years. 
Several  of  the  students  come  from  England. 

Wisconsin 

Rev.  D.  J.  Williams  of  First  church,  Oshkosh, 
who  is  president  of  the  State  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Rev.  Edgar  T.  Farrell  of  Kenosha  as  field 
secretary  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

Oklahoma 

Rev.  G.  T.  Clark  has  taken  up  the  work  at 
Heavener  church. 


Work  of  the  Presbyteries 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  temperance 
of  Portland  Presbytery  showed  that  the  tem- 
perance cause  is  making  encouraging  progress 
throughout  the  country.  An  institute  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  foreign  missionary  instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  schools  and  Christian  En- 
deavor societies  is  to  be  held  Dec.  1-3  by  Rev. 
George  H.  Trull  of  New  York  and  Ernest  F. 
Hall  of  San  Francisco.  The  second  week  of 
February  is  to  be  observed  as  "China  week"  in 
the  churches,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  two 
Sundays  and  the  Thursday  evening  prayer 
meeting  be  devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  this 
subject,  and  that  this  week  be  observed  as  a 
week  of  prayer  for  China.  Overtures  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  except  No.  6,  in  the 
negative. 

Jersey  City  Presbytery  met  with  Second 
church  of  Paterson.  Overtures  were  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  December  meet- 
ing. Application  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  church  at  Ridgewood  was  approved. 

Solomon  Presbytery  at  Sylvan  Grove,  Kan., 
postponed  all  overtures  until  April.  Presbytery 
will  meet  in  Lincoln  Oct.  22  to  install  Rev. 
Jay  C.  Hanna. 

Ministers  of  Newark  Presbytery  were  urged 
to  inform  their  people  about  the  social  condi- 
tions in  their  fields  and  wherever  possible  each 
church  will  make  a  survey,  noting  the  places 
of  danger  to  the  community. 

Boston  Presbytery  met  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
The  presbytery  deplored  the  recent  decision  re- 
garding wearing  a  distinctive  religious  dress 
in  Indian  schools.  Rev.  Edward  Eells  has  been 
cited  to  appear  before  a  judicial  commission  to 
answer  the  charge  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  that  he  circulated  a 
statement  regarding  the  action  of  General  As- 


liangb,  and  Your  Friends  Laugh 
with  You 

At  "A  Letter  from  Ma,"  an  entirely  new  in- 
vention so  amusingly  perplexing  that  when 
you  start  to  read  it  you  at  once  break  into 
laughter.  The  letter  will  fascinate  you  until 
you  read  it  as  "ma"  intended.  The  game  is 
delightfully  entertaining  for  anyone,  for  a 
shut-in,  or  for  any  social  gathering.  An  in- 
dividual can  try  it  for  an  hour's  amusement 
again  and  again.  The  whole  family  will  gather 
around  the  table  and  spend  evenings  shouting 
over  its  unending  combinations. 

We  advise  all  sunshiny  people  to  send  for  as 
many  of  these  letters  as  they  can  use  without 
delay.  If  you  want  to  entertain  a  company — 
it  is  unusually  good  for  prize  contests — you 
should  provide  at  least  one  for  every  two  per- 
sons. They  last  indefinitely.  They  are  only 
10  cents,  and  more  than  worth  it ;  three  will 
be  sent  for  25  cents.  Address  The  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  96  5th  avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  proceeds  are  devoted  to  an 
important  and  far-reaching  extension  of  this 
great  work. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  is  a  spleuded  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  it  is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  ui  at  once  for  infomiBtion  and  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

GOVERNMENT  SALE 
OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  November  tbe  U.  S.  Government  will  begin  selling  at 
auction.  In  tracts  of  40  to  IBO  acres,  tbe  last  of  unallotted 
Cboctaw-Cblckasaw  Indian  lands  In  Oklahoma,  appraised 
at  J1.50  to  S6.50  per  acre:  terms  2,5  per  cent  cash,  25  per  cent 
In  one  year,  50  per  cent  In  two  years.  The  marvelous  fer- 
tility of  this  state  Is  demonstrated  by  raising  everything, 
from  winter  wheat  to  cotton,  and  as  a  stock  and  fruit 
country  Is  unrivaled:  timber,  gas,  oil,  aspbalt,  zinc  and  lead 
resources  are  unlimited:  we  know  these  lands,  and  will 
buy  them  on  straight  commission  for  persons  unable  to  at- 
tend sales:  for  homes  or  profitable  Investment  this  oppor- 
tunity Is  unequaled;  no  promoters'  profit.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  particulars. 

Lyon  Investment  Co.,  Box544,Joplin, Mo. 


Aid  for  the  Ji^ 

Deafness  Is  due  to  tbe  ear^Wf^^HjJHKj^^ 

drums  from  some  cause  he- 
coming  defective.   I  offer  you  i^P^W 
tbe  same  hope  of  hearing  as  you 
have  of  seeing  from  the  oculist  who  I  j/B  i 
supplies  glasses  to  help  your  eyesight —  ■  'IB  / 
for  I  apply  tbe  same  common  sense  1  1^^^ 
principle  In  my  method  of  restoring  ^^J^^^ 
hearing.    The  weakened  or  Impaired  ^^^^^ 
parts  must  be  reinforced  by  suitable  de- 
vices to  ^supply  what  is  lacking  to  hear.  Among 
the  many  thousands  of  people,  whose  hearing  has 
been  restored,  there  has  been  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  bearing.   Many  testimonials, 
which  1  h  ave  received,  show  remarkable  resul ts. 

Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

nave  restored  tome  my  own  hearing— that  is 
'how  I  happened  to  discover  tbe  secret  of  their 
Success  In  my  own  desperate  endeavors  to  be  re- 
lieved of  my  deafness  after  physicians  had  re- 
peatedly failed. 

Common-Sense  Ear  Drums  are  made  of  a  soft, 
sensitized  material,  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear. 
They  are  out  of  sight  when  worn,  and  easily  ad- 
justed by  the  wearer. 

It  Is  certainly  worth  your  while  to  Investigate. 
Before  you  send  any  money  just  drop  me  a  line. 
I  want  to  send  you  .free  of  charge  my  book  on  deaf- 
ness and  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  entirely  worthy  of  your  confidence.  Why 
not  write  today? 

CEORCE  H.  WILSON,  President 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
576  Todd  Building  Louisville,  Ky. 


These  trademark  ^nsaaoss  liys  on  esery  package 

SPEmKBlB^lTIC 

rUUU  kidM  anXiver  troubles 

J^UiraAAllU  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike  othar  goodar  \tsk  yoSc  physician. 
Leading  aTocers^^or  boCT^or  sa\£le,  write 
fARWELL  «  RHir^S,  Watertown,  N?V.,  U.  S.  A. 
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sembly  in  its  decision  of  a  case  brought  by  him 
before  it,  which,  it  is  charged,  is  not  true. 
Overtures  i  to  8  were  laid  over  until  Dec.  i6. 

Elizabeth  Presbytery  at  Crawford,  N.  J.,  re- 
stored Dr.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  to  the  ministry, 
received  Ralph  S.  Ford  of  Lamington  church 
and  Theodore  P.  Borette  of  Plainfield  as  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  and  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  overtures  to  January. 


Federated  Churches  in  Chicago  Dec.  4-10 

Indications  are  that  the  second  quadrennial 
convention  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
Dec.  4-10,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
religious  gatherings  of  the  year.  This  organi- 
zation includes  representatives  from  thirty-two 
denominations,  and  it  is  expected  that  between 
400  and  500  out-of-town  delegates  will  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  convention. 

The  sessions  will  be  opened  with  a  reception 
in  Fullerton  hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Dec.  4.  The  first  public  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Orchestra  hall  the  following  morning.  The 
regular  business  meetings  will  take  place  in  the 
La  Salle  hotel,  which  will  also  be  the  scene 
of  the  banquet  on  Monday,  Dec.  9.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  it  is  planned  to  hold  a  mass 
meeting  in  the  First  Regiment  armory,  and 
other  halls  will  be  brought  into  service  during 
the  week. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  expected  are 
Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  of  New  York  City,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting  of  St.  Louis, 
Bishop  Hendry,  president  of  the  council ; 
Bishops  Hamilton  and  McConnell  and  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark.  The  local  committee  of 
arrangements,  which  includes  ministers  and 
laymen  from  the  various  denominations,  is 
headed  by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  as  chairman. 
Joseph  H.  Chandler,  D.  D.,  is  secretary,  with 
offices  at  910  Association  building,  where  full 
information  with  regard  to  the  meetings  may 
be  obtained. 


Train  Teachers  in  Portland 

Teacher  training  week,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  large  success  in  both  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma,  opened  in  Portland  Oct.  13.  The  staff 
named  in  The  Continent  Sept.  12  will  be  in- 
creased by  Dr.  J.  V.  Milligan  of  Portland  and 
two  members  of  the  faculty  of  Reed  College. 
As  in  the  other  places,  a  set  of  Sunday  school 
maps  will  be  offered  to  the  school  with  the 
record  of  largest  attendance  at  the  week  of 
study. 

The  total  registration  for  Seattle  was  over 
300  and  in  Tacoma  over  600,  and  in  the  latter 
place  a  permanent  committee  was  appointed  to 
follow  up  the  work  of  the  institute.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  success  of  the  plan  a  team  will 
conduct  a  campaign  through  Oregon  in  Novem- 
ber and  in  January  will  enter  the  "inland 
empire."  The  main  team  will  be  Rev.  J.  D. 
Springston,  Baptist ;  Rev.  Miles  E.  Fisher,  Con- 
gregational, and  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams,  Presby- 
terian educational  superintendent.  Others  will 
assist  for  short  periods.  The  state  Sunday 
school  superintendents  are  cooperating  with 
the  institutes. 


Dr.  Foulkes  Accepts  Secretaryship 

Dr.  William  Hiram  Foulkes  announced  to  his 
congregation  in  Rutgers  church.  New  York, 
last  Sunday  that  he  desired  to  accept  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  new  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  and  Sustentation.  With  the  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Foulkes,  the  organization  of  the  board 
is  complete,  since  Dr.  John  R.  Sutherland, 
organizer  of  the  Sustentation  Board,  has  al- 
ready been  appointed  associate  secretary  in 
recognition  of  the  vigorous  part  he  took  in 
building  up  the  sustentation  fund. 

A  congregational  meeting  of  Rutgers  church 
has  been  called  for  Oct.  23  to  consider  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Foulkes. 


Poster  Sets  Yet  Available 

Twelve  large  posters  on  American  social 
and  religious  conditions,  dealing  with  the 
negro,  the  immigrant,  the  city  problem,  coun- 
try life,  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem and  the  growth  of  socialism,  have  been 
issued  by  the  home  mission  week  committee. 
The  committee  has  a  limited  number  of  sets 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  for  20  cents 
in  postage.  Address  Charles  Stelzle,  156  5th 
avenue,  New  York. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

David  C.  Marquis,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

Dr.  David  C.  Marquis,  for  twenty-nine 
years  a  professor  in  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago  Oct.  8  at 
the  age  of  78.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
had  been  emeritus  professor  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  the 
summer.  Previous  to  taking  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  literature  at  the  seminary  he  held 
pastorates  at  Decatur,  111. ;  Baltimore,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  In  the  latter  city  he  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  North  church,  since  consolidated  with 
Westminster  to  form  the  Fourth  church.  He 
is  survived  by  three  children — Rev.  T.  L.  Mar- 
quis, Neenah,  Wis. ;  George  P.  Marquis,  M.  D., 
and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Pope  of  Chicago. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  Thursday  afternoon.  A  number  of 
his  associates  took  part  in  the  services,  includ- 


David  C.  Marquis 

ing  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  Professors  B.  L. 
Hobson  and  A.  S.  Carrier,  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls 
of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors ;  Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan,  pastor  of  Cove- 
nant church  ;  Dr.  A.  S.  C.  Clarke  of  Evanston, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  and  E.  H.  Fishburn. 
Members  of  the  faculty  were  honorary  pall- 
bearers. The  body  was  taken  from  the  church 
through  lines  of  students.  Interment  was 
at  Rosehill  cemetery.  Students  also  guarded  the 
casket  during  the  morning  when  the  body  lay 
in  state  at  the  church.  Dr.  Marquis  served  the 
seminary  with  wisdom  during  his  active  career 
and  was  beloved  by  the  students,  for  whom 
his  home  was  a  center  of  influence. 

Rev.  WlUlatn  Adams 

William  Adams,  pastor  of  Beloit  First  church 
during  war  times,  who  had  been  living  quietly 
the  last  few  years  of  his  old  age  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  died  the  first  of  this  month  from  in- 
juries received  in  a  fall. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Synodical  Meetings 
Nebraska — Hastings,  Oct.    16-21,   7 :3o  p.  m. 
(Changed  from  time  set  in  General  Assembly 
Minutes.) 

New  Jersey — Trenton  First,  Oct.  21,  4  p.  m. 
Pennsylvania — Butler  First,  Oct.  22,  7  130  p.  m. 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Florida — St.  Cloud,  Oct.  22,  7  :3o  p.  m. 
Muskogee — Fort  Gibson,  Oct.  29,  7  :3o  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 
Adams — T.  L.  Jones. 
Olympia — Frank  H.  Mixsell. 
Quincy — W.  Wallace  Iliffe. 
Solomon — William  R.  Scott, 
Westminster — Alexander  Thompson. 
Winona — Robert  Brown. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Solomon — George  T.  Arnold,  Minneapolis,  Kan. 
Calls 

Colorado — Wray :  A.  N.  Wolff,  accepts. 

Illinois — Springfield  First :  George  T.  Gunter, 
accepts ;  Edwardsville :  J.  R.  Sager,  accepts. 

Maine — Portland  Park  Street :  Alexander  Jack- 
son, accepts. 

Michigan — Sault  Ste.  Marie:  R.  A.  Bartlett, 
accepts. 

Massachusetts — Mattapan :  Arch  D.  MacKin- 
non, accepts. 

Montana — Conrad  First :  A.  M.  Stevenson,  ac- 
cepts. 


New  York — Adams :  Joseph  Kerr,  accepts ; 
Cortland  :  Carl  W.  Scovel,  accepts. 

Ohio — Ashtabula  First :  C.  H.  McDonald,  ac- 
cepts. 

Pennsylvania — Upper  Ten  Mile  :  T.  J.  Gray. 

South  Dakota — Avon  :  August  Cramer,  accepts. 
Resignations 

Illinois — Joliet  Willow  Avenue:  J.  R.  Sager. 

Indiana — Kokomo  First :  George  T.  Gunter. 

New  Jersey — Kearny  Knox  :  Roland  S.  Dawson. 

Massachusetts — Boston  Fourth  :  James  Todd. 

Missouri — Independence  :  John  A.  Ward. 

New  York — Unadilla :  I.  H.  Polhemus. 

Pennsylvania — Clintonville.:  T.  J.  Gray;  Scran- 
ton   Second :    Samuel    B.  Murray. 

Tennessee — Chattanooga  Third :  D.  E.  Bush- 
nell ;  Harriman  :  C.  L.  Work. 

Wisconsin — Beloit  West  Side  :  C.  P.  Andrews. 

Installations 
New  Jersey — Connecticut  Farms :  Harry  Nes- 

bit,  Oct.  17. 
Ohio — Toledo  East  Side :  Walter  F.  Eagleson, 

Sept.  20. 

Pennsylvania — Marietta :    Edward    F.  Reimer. 
Texas — Brownwood    Austin    Avenue :  George 
W.  Fender,  Oct.  6. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Kansas — Highland  :  Louis  Stumpf. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Indiana — Kingston    and    Clarksburg :    W.  K. 
Stewart,  Greensburg,  R.  F.  D.  11,  and  L.  D. 
Hamilton,  Clarksburg,  clerks. 
Wyoming — Saratoga :  L.  Harold  Forde,  Chey- 
enne, pastor-evangelist. 

Change  of  Address 
Van  der  Maaten,  Clyde  E. — Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,   to   612   South   sth   street,  Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Gade,  L.  W. — Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  to  Willmar, 
Minn. 

Work,  C.  L. — Harriman,  Tenn.,  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Necrology 

Miller — McLean,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  N.  H.  Miller, 

clerk  Synod  of  Baltimore. 
Gulick — Kilbourn,  Wis.,  Sept.  27,  Rev.  A.  V. 

Gulick. 

Accessions 

Illinois — Chicago  Hyde  Park,  22,  Oct.  26,  Alex- 
ander Alison,  Jr.,  pastor ;  Chicago  Second, 
25,  Oct.  6,  John  Balcom  Shaw  pastor. 

Nebraska — Page,  i,  H.  Jacobs  pastor;  Fall  City, 
7,  Oct.  6,  R.  C.  Bailey  pastor. 

Ohio — Toledo  Collingwood,  22,  Oct.  6,  Samuel 
C.  Black  pastor. 

Pennsylvania — Lewiston,  4,  Oct.  6,  William  L. 
Mudge  pastor;  Knoxville,  19,  Oct.  6,  W.  A. 
Jones  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  MUST  BE  SENT  WITH  THK  NOTICE.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Ferguson— James  S.  Ferguson.  M.D..  departed  this  life 
at  Camden,  O.,  October  2.  1912,  at  the  age  of  nearly  78  years. 
He  was  a  noble  character,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  TVar.  and  an  intelligent  and  loyal 
member  of  the  church  which  he  served  as  deacon  and 
trustee  for  forty  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Shuey;  a  son.  Rev.  .lohn  B.  Ferguson,  Lima,  Ind, ;  a 
sister,  stepmother  and  stepbrother.  His  death  Is  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  community  and  the  church.        T.  J.  G. 

Gilchrist— Rev.  Nell  A.  Gilchrist  died  Aug.  20,  1912,  in 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Go's,  hospital  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 
The  cause  of  death  was  spastis  paraplegia,  due  to  pernicious 
anaemia.  He  was  born  at  Marquette.  Mich.,  May  20,  1808; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1896  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1901.  He  was  ordained  by 
Duluth  Presbytery,  Dec.  13,  1901.  He  had  been  pastor- 
evangelist  of  Adams  Presbytery,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  pastoral  work  and  endeavored^ 
to  recover  his  health. 

Gulick— Rev.  Albert  Voorhees  Gulick  of  Kilbourn,  Wis., 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  M.  W.  Taylor, 
on  Friday.  Sept.  27,  1912.  Mr.  Gulick  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey. July  11,  1830,  was  educated  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  ordained  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Classis  of  Albany  in  1860.  His  five  pastorates  included 
three  In  that  denomination  and  two  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  —  "Jerusalem"  church,  about  eight  miles  from 
Albany;  Spring  Lake,  111.;  Norwood  Park,  Chicago;  Wil- 
mington, 111.,  and  Kilbourn,  Wis.  He  came  to  Kilbourn  in 
1889  and  served  this  church  for  six  years.  It  was  during 
this  pastorate  that  the  present  beautiful  house  of  worship 
was  erected  under  his  leadership.  These  past  years  he  hiis 
lived  just  across  the  street  from  this  sanctuary  and  has  had 
great  Interest  and  pleasure  in  Its  work.  He  was  married 
May  13,  1861,  to  Miss  Josephine  Harriet  Wyckofl,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Isaac  Newton  Wyckofl  of  Albany.  Since  her  death 
In  1887  he  had  made  his  home  with  his  one  remaining 
daughter,  Mrs.  Melvln  W.  Taylor,  who  accompanied  her 
father's  rem-alns  to  the  family  burial  ground  in  the  East. 
Precious  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Is  the  death  of  his  saints. 
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Natural 
Flesh  Tints 

THERE  is  no  im- 
proving on  nature. 
When  art  essays  to 
depict    beauty,  the 
nearer  to  nature's  own 
coloring  it  gets  with  . 
its  flesh  tints,  the  more 
successful  is  the  reali- 
zation. This  shows  that 
only  natural  beauty  is  really 
effective.     This  was  the 
prompting  idea  in  the  invention  of 


Pears'  Soap 


a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  soap  com- 
posed wholly  of  such  pure  emollient  and  detergent  in- 
gredients as  the  skin  naturally  and  freely  responds  to. 

Pears  never  spoils  the  natural  flesh  tints.  It  im- 
proves them,  by  keeping  the  skin  soft,  fine  and  pure. 
Its  influence  is  so  kind,  beneficial  and  refining  that  its 
use  means  the  preservation  of  the  dainty  pink  and 
white  of  a  perfect  complexion  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Pears  is  in  accord  with  nature  first  and  last. 

The  skin  is  kept  soft  and  the  complexion  beautiful 
by  using  Pears,  which  maintains  the  soft  refined 
daintiness  which  is  nature's  alone. 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Soap 


EDUCATIONAL 


llUnola 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  ;oung  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  la  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  BX.IZ.A.  O.  d-I^EIVlV,  K.  ST.. 

 149-161  West  Superior  St..  Chicago 

A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education:  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  alertnets.  physical  fitness. 
LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  thote  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address    WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds.  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, lnsane,aud  contagious  departments.the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  in  Lying  In 
Hospital.  Private  duty  in  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  In  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Massage.  Six  Scholarships.  Monthly  payments  dur- 
ing entire  training.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _! 
Supt.   607  HONORB  STRBBT,  CHICAGO.  yg4 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBliS:  HI1.I>,  Woodstock,  III.  ' 


PonnflylTania 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Trains  boys  individually  for  college  or  business.  Health- 
ful locality ;  splendid  equipment ;  home  surroundings. 
Athletics  encouraged.  Endorsed  by  American  univer- 
sities. A  student  body  of  manly,  self-reliant  boys. 
Write  for  catalog. 

KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

Department  16.  SALTSBURG.  PA. 


Ohio 


^^^WESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  f^^SSio  ?8"^1 

Ranked  vfith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  ttlmulatlne  life  for  tbouehtful  students.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieious  influence.  3 SO  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Dome»tA£  ScUnce.  Outdoor  Athietia;  Qvm- 
nosium.    Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

 Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M..  Lit.  P..  Dean. 

Indf  Jina 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  la 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Prealdent. 

TATineaaAA 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oourses.  PosltlveChrlstlan  Influences.  Bxpeuses  reasoa- 
able.  Prea.,  BeT.  C.  O.  Orat,  D.  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tenn. 

For  eirU  and 
Yoanr  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advaiitaKe.s.  All  outdoor  sports,  Fo"- 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  GirU  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  Principal.  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsia 

RIPO^TCOLLEQE 

RIPON  1^  ;:  WISCONSIN 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD         vt        a        xt  IOWA 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 
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November 

"A  Great  Number  of  a  Great  Magazine" 


The  First  of  PRICE  COLLIER'S  articles  on 

Germany  and 
the  Germans 


JFrom,  uTi  American  J'oint  o/  View 

The  author's  England  and  the  English  from 
an  American  Point  of  View  proved  him  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  brilliant  critics  of 
modern  times.  The  article,  The  Indiscreet,  on 

The  German  Emperor 

in  this  number  is  a  masterly  study  of  a  great 
personality.  Nothin  g  has  ever  been  written  of 
Germany  and  the  Emperor  with  the  same 
frankness.  It  will  be  discussed  all  over  the  world. 


Ste 


vensoniana 


Letters  and  other  personal 
papers  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  edited  by  SIR 
— — — — SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
SENATOR  LODGE'S  Memories  of  the  War  and  Old 
Harvard  Days.  PRESIDENT  FINLEY'S  romantic  French 
in  the  Heart  of  America— In  the  Trculs  of  the  Coureurs 
de  Bois.  College  Life,  by  PAUL  VAN  DYKE.  The  City 
and  Civilization,  by  MAYOR  BRAND  WHITLOCK. 
Parisian  Cafes,  by  MADAME  HUARD.  The  Heart 
of  the  Hills,  by  JOHN  FOX,  JR.,  and  Other  Stories. 

Send  for  a  Prospectus  for  1913.  It  tOiU  decide  the 
question  of  your  magazine  reading  for  the  new  year 


$3.00  a  year  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK   25c.  a  number 
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EDUCATIONAIi 


EnUOATIONAL. 


Pennsylvania 


B 

For 

Yonng 

Women 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN.  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLB.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Say  September  18th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOKOJS  I..  MA-CKINTOSH,  Pres. 
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When  the  Around  the  Shop 
71|*/«l«f«V  ¥\\^  man  paid  a  long  deferred 

SI?OP  youth    he    submitted  duti- 

fully to  inspection  by  the 
venerable  survivors  of  the  past  days.  One 
interested  old  lady,  after  a  calm  and  careful 
view,  declared,  "He  reminds  me  a  leetle  of  his 
Uncle  George  that  went  to  Newbrasky." 

As  in  appearance  Uncle  George  was  remem- 
bered to  be  practically  everything  that  we  are 
not,  we  were  emboldened  to  seek  more  specific 
information. 

"In  what  respects.  Aunt  Mary,  do  I  remind 
you  of  Uncle  George?" 


"Well,  now,  I  ain't  jest  sure,"  came  the 
slow  response,  "but  I  guess  it's  because  you 
don't  look  a  bit  like  your  pa." 

Only  the  other  day  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  found  in 
a  column  of  otherwise  stupid  newspaper  "drift"  : 

"My  wife  and  myself  are  trying  to  get  up  a 
list  of  club  magazines.  By  taking  three  you 
get  a  discount." 

"How  are  you  making  out?" 

"Well,  we  can  get  one  that  I  don't  want  and 
one  that  she  doesn't  want  and  one  that  neither 
of  us  wants  for  $2.25." 

Which  reminds  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  that  there  is 
sometimes  the  same  danger  in  buying  "prize 


packages"  of  reading  matter  that  there  is  in 
purchasing  "bargain  bundles"  at  an  early  morn- 
ing department  store  sale.  You  get  something 
you  want,  and  pay  something  more  to  get  what 
you  don't  want,  and  when  you're  through  you 
come  back  to  the  old  conviction  that  a  proper 
price  for  what  you  want  is  best. 

We've  nothing  to  say  against  this  way  of 
"clubbing"  periodicals;  it's  more  comfortable 
than  some  kinds  of  clubbing  they  get.  We  can 
offer  you  combinations  if  you  write  us.  But 
whether  you  club  or  not,  pick  only  the  papers 
you  really  need. 

And  when  you  think  of  it,  isn't  The  Continent 
one  of  the  "really  needed"?    Thank  you! 


IMPORTANT  NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


Religion  and  'Philosophy 

A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  Its  Origin,  Function  and  Future 

By  James  H.  Leuba  (Bryn  Mawr).  CloHi,  $2.00  net;  rostpaid,  $2  10 

The  Heart  of  the  Christian  Message 

By  Dr.  George  A.  Barton  (Bryn  Mawr).      Cioth,  12ino.  $1.25net;  postpaid,  $l.3.j 

Jesus  By  George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.D.   Author  of  "The  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible,"  etc.  Cloth.  $1.5U  net;  postpaid,  $1  (12 

A  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

By  Dr.  Harald  Hoffding.  (Univ.  of  Copenhagen).  Trans,  by  C.  F.  Sanders, 
(Pennsylvania  Univ.).  Cioth,  $1.60  net;  postpaid,  $1.73 

Education 


A  Cyclopedia  of  Fducation 

Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.   Vol.  III. 

The  Art  of  Education 

of  California.) 


Just  Ready 


By  Ira  W.  Howerth,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (University 
Clofli,  $1.U0  net;  postpaid,  $1.12 


Teaching:  In  School  and  College 


By  William  Lyon  Phelps. 


Cloth,  $1  00  net:  postpaid,  $1.(I7 


Public  Questions 

The  New  Immigration   By  Peter  Roberts.  Author  of  "Anthracite  Coal 
Communities."  Illustrated.   Cloth,  $1.60  net;  postpaid.  $1  73 

Child  Labor  in  City  Streets 

By  Edward  N.  Clopper.  Illustrated.   Cloth.  $1.25  net;  postpaid.  $1.33 

The  Kallikak  Family 

By  Henry  H.  Goddard.  Illustrated.   Cloth.  $1.30  net;  postpaid.  $1.02 

Literature  and  Oratory 

The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical  Worlcs  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  now  first  put  into  modern 
English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  Mac  liaye.  Color  plates  by  Warwick 
Goble.  Decorated  covers,  gilt  edged,  $5.uo  net;  carriage  extra 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters 

By  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith.  Clofh,  $t.50net:  postpaid,  $1.62 

Public  Speaking:  Principles  and  Practice 

By  I.  L.  Winter  (Harvard  Univ.).  Cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid.  $2.13 


TraCel 

South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions  By  the  nt.  Hon.  james 

Bryce.  Author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  etc.  Cloth,$2.i0  net;  postpaid,$2.70 

History 

The  Economic  Beginninsrs  of  the  Far  West 

By  Katherlne  Coman.  Author  of  "The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States." 
Maps.   Illustrations.   Two  Volumes.  Cloth,  $4.00  net  the  set;  carriage  extra 

A  Historv  of  the  United  States 

By  Edward  Channing.   Vol.  Ill,  "The  American  Revolution,  1780-1789." 

Cloth,  $2.50  net;  postpaid,  $2.77 

Fiction 

London  Lavender 

By  E.  V.  Lucas.  A  particularly  beautiful  novel  of  phases  of  English  life  in  the 
well-known  style  of  this  popular  author.  Cloth,  $1.35  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 


The  Heroine  in  Bronze 


By  James  Lane  Allen.  Author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal."  etc. 
American  love  story  In  this  well-known  author's  distinctive  vein. 


An  Ideal 


rw^i       r».  I     ma        r»  Cloth,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.38 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne 

By  Kathleen  Norris.   A  new  novel  of  California  life  with  the  same  line  appeal 
his  favorite  author's  great  success,  "Mother."    Colored  illustrations. 
A  Man's  World  Cloth.  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.3H 

By  Albert  Edwards.  "A  Real  American  novel."  "A  striking  novel  of  New  York 
City  life  and  Its  underworld  that  is  attracting  wide  attention." 
Love  and  I  Cloth,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.35 

By  "Martin  Kedfleld."  Intimate  confessions  of  a  man's  life  revealing  the 
subtleties  of  a  triangle  of  artistic  temperaments.   Cloth,  fl.35  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 

The  Drifting  Diamond 

By  Lincoln  Colcord.  A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  adventures  in  Southern 
Pacific  Seas.   Colored  frontispiece.       Decorated  cover,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 


Deering  of  Deal 


JuOeniles 


By  Latta  Grlswold.  A  capital  story  of  school  life  which  will  appeal  alike  to 
men  and  boys.    Illustrated.  Decorated  cover,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 


The  Secret  of  the  Clan 


By  Alice  Brown.  A  story  of  absorbing  interest  for  young  folks.  Illustrated  by 
Sarah  K.  Smith.  Decorated  cover,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 

Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship 

By  Charles  Wood.  A  fine  tale  of  adventure  in  tne  stirring  war  period  of  1812. 
Colored  Illustrations.  Decorated  cover,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37 
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Latest  Works  on  Travel  and  Missions 


JAMES  L.  B  IRTON,  D.D. 

Human  Progress  Through  Missions 

By  the  Fo'eign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 
A  notable  addition  to  the  ajiologetlcs  of  Missions— will 
carry  a  message  of  conviction  to  many.  Net  50c. 

An  Autobiography  of  Daniel  McOilvary,  D  D. 

A  Half  Century  Among  the 
Siamese  and  the  Lao 

"There  is  no  more  fascinating  story  in  Action,  or  in 
tliat  t  utb  which  Is  stranger  than  fiction.  A  booli  of 
adventure  and  human  interest  and  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  American  foreign  missionary  literature."  Pres- 
biiterian  Banner.  Illustrated,  net  82.00 

WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS 


A  Modem  Pioneer  in  Korea 

The  Life  Story  of  Henry  G.  Appenzeller. 

"A  record  of  modern  missionary  heroism.  Dr.  Griflls 
has  woven  a  most  interesting  baclcground  of  Korean 
life  and  history.  Tne  boolc  will  have  a  broad  in- 
fluence."   Ithaca  Daily  Journal.    liiustiated,  net8l.25 

MARGARET  E.  BURTON 


Notable  Women  of  Modern  China 

The  author's  earlier  worlc  on  the  general  subject  of 
Women's  Education  in  China  Indicates  her  ability  to 
treat  with  peculiar  interest  and  discernment  the 
characters  making  ,.up  this  volume  of  striking  biog- 
raphies. J  •  --  Illustrated,  net  *!. 25 
.  /^'.VT.,7^*«fs»»«T'-:r->..Vi??»!^*. 

GEORGE  F.  HERRJCK,  D.D. 


Fifty  Tears  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
C7]  in  Turkey  l  .j 

^  Christian  and  Mohammedan 

"Dr.  Herrlck  has  given  his  life  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Mohammedans.  Opinions  from  leading  mis- 
sionaries to  Mohammedans  In  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  together."— Henrj/  Otis  Dwiqht.  LL.D. 

Illustrated,  net  81.25 


Aa  Intimate  Narrative  of  China's  Famous  Patriot 


SUN  YAT  SEN 


AND  THE  AWAKENING 
OF  CHINA 

By  JAMES  CA.NTLIE,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Hong  Kong,  1889-96,  and  C.  SHERIDAN  JONES 

Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net 

The  author's  twenty-five  years'  close  friendship  with  Dr.  Sun 
has  given  to  the  world  this  wonderful  inside  study  of  China's 
epoch-making  patriot. 

Does  Japan  Want  War?  Read 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE  RELATIONS 

An  Inside  View  of  Japan's  Policies  and  Purposes. 
By  K.  K.  KAWAKAMI     80o,  cloth,  $2.00  net 

"Have  read  this  remarkable  book  with  keen  interest  I  regard 
it  as  the  most  timely,  comprehensive  and  accurate  presentation 
of  the  situation  yet  published.         William  Elliot  Gkiffis. 

An  Inside  Vien^  o{  the  "Man  of  Tong  and 
His  Awakening 

THE  CHINESE  AT  HOME 

By  J.  DYER  BALL      Illustrated.  Net  $2.00 

"Probably  the  most  Intimate  study  of  the  Chinaman  ever  given 
to  the  Western  World,  replete  with  reveUtlons  of  a  people  living 
for  ages  behind  doors  closed  to  'the  foreign  devil,'  and  the  story 
is  told  most  entertainingly'" — New  York  Times. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Jungle  Folks,"  etc. 

The  FETISH  FOLKS  of  WEST  AFRICA 

By  ROBERT  H.  MILLIGAN   Illustrated,  net  $1.50 

"Mr.  Mllligan's  book  is  a  delight— eminently  worth  reading. 
Much  he  tells  us  about  and  much  he  makes  us  see  and  under- 
stand."— New  York  Tribune. 


JAMES  F.  LOVE,  D  D. 

The  Mission  of  Our  Nation 

"A  historian  and  a  prophet  who  opens  the  book  of  the 
past  and  points  out  its  suggestion  for  the  future."— 
Baptist  Teacher.  12mo,  cloth,  net  «1  00 

LEMUEL  C.  BiRNES,  D.D. 


Elemental  Forces  in  Home  Misfions 

Some  most  Important  Issues  connected  with  the  work 
of  Christianizing  America  are  presented  with  breadth, 
clearness,  force  and  conviction.  Net  75c. 

MARY  CLARK  BARNES 


Early  Stories  and  Songs 

for  New  Students  of  English 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  says:  '  Not  only  practical  but 
it  affords  easy  transition  to  the  higher  things." 

Illustrated,  cloth,  net  60c. ;  paper,  net  35c. 

BRUCE  KINNET,  D.D. 

Mormonism:  the  Islam  of  America 

"The  facts,  history,  doctrine  and  life  of  the  Mormon 
church  are  woven  Into  a  most  reliable  and  Interesting 
story.  The  author  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  with 
authority."— O/terfteiri  Teacher. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  net  50c.;  paper,  net  30c. 

JOHN  R.  HENRY 


Some  Immigrant  Neighbors 

Through  this  sympathetic  portrayal  the  child  student 
will  be  drawn  toward  a  neighborly  feeling  for  his  little 
brothers  of  foreign  speech. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  net  40c. ;  paper,  net  25c. 

Children's  Missionary  Seriet 

New  Volumes' 

Children  of  Persia.    Mrs.  Napier  Malcolm. 

Children  of  Borneo.    Fdwin  H.  Gomes. 

Each  volume  Is  written  by  an  authority  on  the  country 
represented  as  well  as  by  a  writer  who  knows  how  to  tell 
a  story  that  will  both  entertain  and  Instruct  children. 

Cloth,  decorated,  each,  net  BOc. 
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E»TABLI«HID  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  dnrability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Buckeye  Bell  FoDodrj 
(Eaiab.  1837).  559  B.  Second  8t^  CUICIIUNATI,  O. 


IMENEELY  BELL  CO 
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BEILLS 
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f^^k   Sweet  Tone 
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AND  SCHOOL.   ^^^^^    Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  NORTHVILLE,  MICH. 
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Hemorlal  BelU  ft  Specialty. 
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NEW  and  OLD 
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CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northvllle,Mich. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  AKT8  ANB  CKAFT8,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  $10.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt..  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


Pastors  &  BuildingCommiftees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B' 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beatinE.  ^^^^a  • 
Gives  valuable  sueeestions  on  desiens.  fin-'^^^^S  I 
ishes,  seatins  plans,  etc  Please  fend  Floor  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  ■ 
Pews,  Pnlpil  Fnrnittir«.  S.  S.  Sealing  E 

American  Seating  Company  ■ 
218  S.  Wabash  Avenue        CHICACO  J 

Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Int  el  Of    I  /\|  T|0  CorrafoalMC 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  1  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereopticon  Offer, 
Detroit  Stereopticon  Bnppljr  Co. ,  Detroit,  Bllcb 

MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

in  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
MOLLER.    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


1400  ^! 


flftemodal  XKIlfnbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  in  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"'SlEt^"  ORGANS 

AND  PIANOS 

Ptire,  sweet  tone.  Superior  qoallty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  Bell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  statin?  whioll 
catalog  Is  desired. 

Hinners  Orean  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  '""^ 

HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  churches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  designs  and 
eRtlmates  before  buying.  Ask  for  Catalor  H. 
Hooker  Stadloa,  eSS  WaahlnKton  Bonl.  Oblc«KO 

Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  ^SsVoTirM^is'l! 


Dill  DIT6  PUtferm  Chairs.  ! 
rULrl  I  Ol  Collsctian  PiaUs. 


Sunday  Seheat  Ssats. 
Church  Pstva,  School 
Deak'a,  Opera  Chain,  Lodg*  and 
Bank  Furniture,  Of  flea  Dsaka. 
Ask  tor  Catalog  bjr  number  only 
C1D5  eiiiirtbF'rnlt're|8ehoolDe«k»8105 
LIO.*)  Lodge FDrBllnre|OpFrs<;halrs  O105 
B1U6  Bank  FnmltnrelOmce  Desks  DIQ 

E.  a.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Tllnatrated  Sermons.  They 
draw — the  Impression  lasts.  Good 
Laatern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  $29.00. 
Large  stock  of  (slides,  Stereoptt- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
_  Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 

C.  M.  bl'EBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  illustrated  sermons    Write  for  catalog. 

Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co. 
37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

DE  LUXE  SUBSCRIPTION  ENVELOPES 

never  fall  to  Increase  Church  Collections.  Triple  results 
at  one  third  expense.  Investigate  the  DE  LUXE  before  the 
end  of  your  church  year.  One  year's  supply  for  300  sub- 
scribers S6  75.   Madison  Publishing  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 


The  Best  Way 


The  U.C  of  the  INDIVIO- 
CAL  COMMUNION  8EKV. 
ICE    has    Increased  the 

  attendance   at  the  Lord's 
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Bigger  Scope  of  an  Obvious  Problem 


IS  BIBLE  READING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ALL  THAT'S 
WANTED? 

Church  people,  discussing  the  moral  side  of  the  public  schools, 
often  speak  as  if  the  only  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  the  Bible  should 
be  read  daily  in  each  schoolroom.  In  reality,  however,  the  problem 
is  not  so  simple. 

Probably  most  people  anxious  for  such  a  custom  to  be  revived 
were  themselves  familiar  with  it  as  children.  Yet  few  probably 
could  trace  any  forcible  moral  influence  in  their  lives  today  to  the 
lone  fact  that  they  heard  the  Bible  read  in  school. 

In  truth,  most  persons  would  doubtless  confess,  if  pressed  to 
the  point  of  it,  that  the  Bible  reading  of  their  schools  was  a 
routine  matter  which  never  caught  their  attention  enough  to  make 
any  impression  whatever.  The  teacher  droned  along  for  two  or 
three  minutes  and  then  shut  the  book,  and  three  minutes  later  prob- 
.ibly  not  one  pupil  in  the  whole  classroom  could  have  told  what  the 
reading  was  about. 

The  real  training  which  gave  to  Christian  men  and  women  of  the 
present  day  their  hold  on  religious  motives  and  religious  faith,  they 
got  from  their  homes,  their  churches,  their  Sunday  schools.  That 
is,  they  received  religion  through  mediums  which  enforced  it  on 
them — which  actually  taught  them. 

Casual  drumming  of  Bible  words  on  heedless  ears  is  not  instruc- 
tion. Not  even  the  Bible  can  sway  people  whose  attention  is  not 
bent  upon  it.  And  the  public  school  teacher,  forbidden  even  in 
stanch  Protestant  communities  to  make  any  comment  on  the  Scrip- 
ture which  is  read,  is  helpless  to  draw  to  it  effective  attention 
from  anybody. 

Something  of  a  great  deal  more  holding  and  molding  power  than 
formal,  hasty  Bible  reading  once  a  day  must  be  introduced  into  the 
public  schools,  if  they  are  really  to  fit  the  children  of  America 
morally  for  responsibility  as  citizens. 

Just  what  that  something  should  be — just  what  it  can  be — are 
questions  not  to  be  answered  without  a  vast  amount  of  thought  and 
conference  and  adjustment.  But  this  can  be  asserted  as  one 
thing  sure : 

It  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  important  that  citizens  of  all 
classes  who  believe  in  morality  should  get  together  and  establish, 
first  through  popular  sentiment  and  then  through  legal  enactment, 
some  concrete  standard  for  moral  education  in  each  state's  com- 
mon schools. 

A  clear-cut  definition  of  what  the  state  intends  in  this  regard  is 
to  be  desired  from  two  angles. 

It  is  needed,  first,  in  order  to  give  authority  and  freedom  to  that 
magnificent  class  of  teachers  who  feel  their  moral  responsibility  so 
heavy  that  even  under  present  restricted  conditions  they  simply 
must  teach  morals  to  the  children. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  needed  in  order  to  intrench  forever  the 
principle  that  the  state  is  bound  above  all  things  else  to  look  out  for 
the  moral  quality  of  its  future  citizens. 

A  law  providing  for  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools  would 
go  farther  than  any  other  possible  state  legislation  to  make  it 
•clear  that  character  in  individual  men  is  counted  on  more  than 
wealth  or  intellect  to  make  the  republic  great. 


America  won't  be  altogether  great  until  in  some  such  practical  way 
it  does  put  moral  character  unmistakably  at  the  top  in  all  its 
calculations. 

But  nearly  everybody  is  afraid  to  stand  out  for  such  a  law  con- 
cerning the  public  schools. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  everybody  knows  that  morals  are 
the  outgrowth  of  religion,  and  most  men  believe,  if  the  state  under- 
took to  teach  morals,  it  would  inevitably  favor  one  or  another  of  the 
various  prevailing  religions.  Wherefore  between  fear  that  some- 
body else's  religion  would  be  favored  and  dread  that  one's  own 
would  be  disadvantaged,  everybody  thinks  it  better  to  maintain  the 
schools  strictly  colorless  in  the  moral  field. 

But  if  only  prejudices  could  be  eliminated,  the  case  is  not  in  es- 
sence difficult,  even  in  a  republic  pledged  to  religious  freedom. 

Here's  the  fact:  No  matter  how  much  men  of  various  faiths 
differ  over  dogmas  of  doctrine,  they  do  not  differ  about  the  morali- 
ties zvhich  they  wish  their  children  to  learn  and  practice.  There  is 
unity.    That  is  something  to  build  on. 

Moreover,  men  of  all  creeds  are  quite  at  one  about  the  sort  of 
citizens  which  this  nation  requires  if  it  is  to  survive.  They  would 
unite  in  saying  that  the  republic  would  be  a  nation  without  hope  on 
any  day  when  the  majority  of  its  people  ceased  to  be  God-fearing, 
justice-loving,  fearlessly  duty-doing. 

Neither  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  nor  even  agnostic,  would 
dispute  that.  Well,  then,  let  us  all  as  a  people,  regardless  of  our 
creeds,  get  together  and  teach  the  children  in  the  schools  to  be 
duty-doing,  justice-loving  and  God-fearing. 

Those  things  the  schools  can  teach,  and  not  take  away  out  of  the 
heart  of  any  child  the  slightest  fraction  of  respect  for  the  religion 
in  which  his  home  and  his  church  are  rearing  him. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  having  any  proselyting  effect,  instruction  at 
school  that  all  men  for  their  earthly  conduct  are  responsible  to 
God,  would  send  the  Jewish  child  back  to  the  rabbi,  the  Catholic 
child  to  the  priest  and  the  Protestant  child  to  the  pastor,  all  the 
more  eager  to  learn  the  way  to  God. 

Rather  than  frustrating  any  religion,  moral  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  would  plow  up  fields  for  all  of  the  churches  to  sow  seed  in 

The  sole  preliminary  required  to  prepare  for  such  a  policy  is  an 
understanding  among  Protestant,  Jew  and  Catholic  which  would  con- 
vince each  that  the  others  are  seeking  this  reform  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  and  its  children  solely,  and  are  not  in  any  wise  plotting 
a  trick  to  advance  their  own  creeds  at  the  public  cost. 

Of  course,  that  understanding  is  not  easy  to  reach.  But  it  is 
worth  trying  for.  And  it  is  possible,  where  the  theme  can  be  taken 
up  and  fraternally  debated  by  the  followers  of  all  these  creeds 
and  by  those  whose  religion  is  so  personal  that  it  rejects  all  creeds. 
Face  to  face  thus,  men  will  find  out  that  good  morals  do  not  differ 
with  their  differences  of  theology. 

Any  community  which  can  bring  men  together,  regardless  of  ec- 
clesiastical connection,  to  discuss  this  enormously  significant  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  their  common  interest  in  it  as  them- 
selves God-fearing  patriots,  will  contribute  not  only  to  its  owa  wel- 
fare but  to  the  betterment  of  the  commonwealth  whereof  it  is  part. 

Why  not  try  it  in  your  town? 
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Roosevelt  Recovers;  Campaign  Goes  On 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  cast  a  shadow  over 
all  political  events  last  week,  but  the  colonel's  departure  from  the 
hospital  at  Chicago  for  his  home,  practically  recovered,  lifted  the 
shadow,  and  argument  and  word  play  were  resumed  where  they 
had  been  dropped — minus  some  of  the  bitterness  and  virulence  which 
were  characterizing  the  campaign.  "Let  us  discuss  issues  only,"  said 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  assented.  Governor  Wilson  withdrew 
from  the  stump  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  again  enter 
the  fight.  President  Taft  has  not  been  on  the  stump,  but  the  Re- 
publican committee  stopped  the  "trailing  trip"  of  Messrs.  Harlan 
and  Bede.  The  President,  by  the  way,  was  quick  to  send  a  courteous 
message  of  sympathy  and  regret  to  his  predecessor,  following  the 
attempted  assassination.  Thankfulness  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's  escape 
was  everywhere  expressed. 

More  than  one  editor  and  publicist  has  pointed  out  that  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  John  Schrenk's  mad  deed  is  moderation,  rea- 
sonableness and  restraint  in  political  discussion.  No  sane  man 
seriously  believes  that  any  one  of  the  presidential  candidates  is  a 
deliberate  "traitor,"  "crook,"  "liar"  or  "thief,"  and  yet  all  these 
terms,  and  similar  inexcusable  appellations,  have  been  freely  used 
during  the  last  few  months — often  by  speakers  of  high  standing  who 
know  better,  or  by  the  press,  which  commonly  assumes  omnis- 
cience. Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  creature  of  deformed 
mind  takes  the  oft  repeated  utterances  seriously  and  sets  out  to  rid 
the  nation  of  a  man  he  has  come  to  believe  is  all  that  is  bad. 
Schrenk  (who  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Tammanyite  than  a 
Socialist,  as  was  first  supposed)  in  his  cell  at  Milwaukee  declares 
he  tried  to  render  the  country  a  patriotic  service.  And  he  wears  a 
rosary  around  his  neck  and  is  reputed  to  own  more  than  $20,000 
worth  of  property — anything  but  an  anarchistic  type  is  he. 

A  humble  hero  who  won  fame  by  prompt,  decisive  action,  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  stenographer  and  companion,  Elbert  Martin.  This 
young  man  leaped  at  the  murderous  Schrenk  and  seized  the  hand 
holding  the  revolver  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  firing  of  a  second 
shot,  which  might  have  proved  fatal. 

Recurring  to  "the  issues,"  the  Democrats  are  busy  talking  about 
the  testimony  of  Elmer  Dover,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Republican 
national  committee,  last  Friday  before  the  Clapp  committee.  Mr. 
Dover  produced  a  list,  which,  although  it  was  a  copy,  yet  appeared 
to  be  fairly  accurate,  showing  contributions  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund  of  1904.  The  list  bore  many  names  distinguished  in 
public  and  business  life,  and  the  total  was  large — $2,080,018. 

President  Taft  issued  a  statement  from  the  White  House  on 
Saturday,  based  on  reports  from  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  James 
Wilson,  containing  the  cheering  prediction  that  the  wave  of  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  food  has  reached  its  height  in  the  United 
States  and  will  subside.  The  price  of  meat  is  to  decrease  as  soon 
as  animals  fed  on  this  year's  bumper  corn  crop  reach  the  market. 
A  further  statement  Monday  morning  expressed  Mr.  Taft's  confi- 
dence of  Republican  victory. 

Will  the  Balkan  War  Become  General? 

Possibility  of  a  general  war  involving  all  Europe  is  being  seriously 
discussed  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  great  powers  to  check 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Balkans  and  the  rejection  of  offers 
of  mediation  by  both  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  combatants.  Turkey 
has  made  her  peace  with  Italy  and  has  withdrawn  a  $17,000,000 
war  fund  which  was  on  deposit  in  Berlin,  and  apparently  the  war 
must  go  on  until  military  operations  are  stopped  by  the  rigors  of 
winter  in  the  mountains  of  the  frontiers.  Efforts  of  the  powers  will 
be  directed  toward  hemming  in  or  localizing  the  conflict.  The 
position  of  Austria  and  Germany  is  not  yet  clear,  but  the  British 
newspapers  assert  that  England,  France  and  Russia  will  act  together 
to  bring  about  an  early  peace  and  to  prevent  territorial  boundary 
changes.  -  , 

About  the  Four  Allied  Combatants 

The  buffer  states  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  were  erected  in  1878 
by  the  congress  of  Berlin  to  stand  between  Russia  and  Turkey- 
Tiny  Montenegro  has  only  300,000  population  and  a  capital  about 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  American  village,  but  that  has  not  deterred 
it  from  waging  vigorous  war  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  out- 
numbers it  100  to  I.  The  comparison  of  David  and  Goliath  has  been 
made,  but  will  not  hold  because  the  "black  mountain"  kingdom  is 


too  small  to  be  compared  with  the  Turkish  Goliath.  Like  his  proto- 
type, however,  Goliath  got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it  for  several 
days.  It  was  excellent  strategy  for  King  Nicholas  to  distract 
Turkey's  attention  until  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  in  the  order 
named,  could  make  formal  declarations  of  hostilities.  "Montenegro 
has  no  standing  army;  Montenegro  is  a  standing  army!"  The  use 
of  weapons  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Montenegrin  boy's  education. 

Bulgaria  is  the  most  important  of  the  Balkan  states,  and  its  king 
or  czar,  Ferdinand,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  men.  Three 
years  ago  he  took  advantage  of  the  upheavals  of  the  time  when 
Young  Turks  were  overthrowing  the  old  Turkish  regime  and  Austria 
was  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  to  proclaim  Bulgaria  an 
independent  nation  and  himself  its  czar.  By  dint  of  persistence  and 
diplomacy  he  has  won  recognition  at  the  capitals  of  Europe.  His 
son  is  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  the  czar  of  Russia,  and  such 
an  alliance  may  mean  much,  as  does  the  matrimonial  connection 
between  a  daughter  of  Montenegro  and  Italy's  king.  In  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Bulgarian  nation  last  Thursday  Ferdinand  recounts 
the  sufferings  of  the  Macedonian  Christians,  which  have  not  been 
alleviated,  and  says  he  calls  his  people  to  arms  only  after  patience 
has  been  exhausted.  "Beyond  the  mountains,"  he  adds,  "our 
brothers  in  blood  and  religion  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  con- 
ditions of  life  that  are  bearable.  The  tears  of  the  Balkan  Slavs 
and  the  groanings  of  millions  of  Christians  could  not  but  stir 
our  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  our  coreligionists.  To  succor  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Turkey  there  remains  to  us  no  other  means  than 
to  turn  to  arms.  .  .  .  Forward !  May  God  be  with  you !"  Spe- 
cial services  were  held  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
success  of  the  Bulgarian  arms.  Bulgarian  deputies  gave  up  their 
salaries  to  buy  an  aeroplane  for  the  army.  The  Turk  recognizes 
that  the  Bulgarians,  possessing  resources  as  well  as  valor,  constitute 
his  chief  enemy. 

Servia  and  Bulgaria  have  not  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms — 
they  were  at  war  in  1885,  Servia  being  defeated — but  they  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  other  two  members  of  the  quadruple 
alliance.  It  is  the  first  time  that  these  four  jealous  nations  have 
subordinated  their  individual  interests. 

Greece,  the  fourth  member  of  the  alliance,  has  a  full  measure  of 
patriotism  and  religious  zeal,  but  Turkey  easily  disposed  of  her  in 
one  war,  and  regards  the  ancient  Hellas  with  contempt.  Indeed,  the 
older  Turks  look  upon  all  the  Balkan  states  as  revolted  slaves,  and 
they  hold  them  in  scorn  and  hatred.  All  parties  welcome  war — 
the  Balkans  because  they  see  a  chance  to  get  revenge  upon  the 
Turk,  and  the  Turk  because  opportunity  offers  to  fight  out  the  age- 
long secular  quarrel  between  the  cross  and  the  crescent  in  Europe. 

Roumania,  which  was  of  vital  assistance  to  Russia  in  her  war 
against  Turkey  in  1877,  has  a  king  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  and 
is  allied  with  Austria.  This  country  is  fearful  that  Bulgaria  wil! 
try  to  take  from  her  the  Dobrudja,  a  strip  of  territory  northeast 
of  Bulgaria  on  the  Black  sea  which  was  given  to  Roumania  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  It  seems  probable  that  Roumania 
intends  to  remain  neutral  if  possible. 

In  the  Turk  Cruelty  and  Shrewdness  Meet 

The  Turk  was  long  ago  dubbed  "the  unspeakable,"  and  while  he 
has  undoubtedly  improved,  at  least  superficially,  since  the  exit  of 
the  thoroughly  disreputable  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  the  nation  is  still 
far  behind  twentieth  century  ideas  and  ideals.  Only  three  years 
ago  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Adana,  Mersina  and  Tarsus  were 
victims  of  Turkish  brutality.  In  three  days  and  nights  it  is  estimated 
that  45,000  Greek,  Armenian  and  Syrian  men  were  slain,  their 
homes  desolated  and  their  women  taken  to  Turkish  harems.  Albania, 
an  important  European  province,  was  driven  to  rebellion  in  1910 
and  191 1,  and  then  the  district  was  "pacified"  with  horrible  atroci- 
ties. Some  of  the  reports  by  European  investigators  of  deeds  done 
in  Albania  and  Macedonia  are  said  to  be  actually  unprintable.  And 
the  mistreatment  of  Armenians  is  a  terrible  tale  that  has  lost  its 
edge  by  frequent  repetitions.  Since  1876  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  50,000  Armenians  have  been  murdered  by  Turks.  Only  last 
month  two  Armenian  villages  were  pillaged  and  most  of  the  male 
inhabitants  killed  by  the  Kourds — a  tribe  of  brigands  which  the 
Turkish  government  has  made  no  serious  effort  to  suppress. 

But  Turkish  shrewdness  is  equal  to  Turkish  cruelty.  Confronted 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  use  Christian  soldiery  to  serve  a 
Mohammedan  power  in  a  war  against  Christians,  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment decided  to  detail  non-Mohammedan  troops,  whose  loyalty 
might  waver,  to  do  garrison  duty  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Constanti- 
nople. And  the  Turkish  ministry  has  just  made  evident  the  point 
that  Montenegro,  and  inferentially  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  states,  in 
precipitately  engaging  in  hostilities  violated  the  conventions  laiW 
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down  at  The  Hague  only  five  years  ago.  And  when  it  comes  to 
playing  off  one  European  power  against  another,  to  his  own 
resulting  advantage,  the  Turk  is  a  past  master. 

Peace  at  Last  Between  Italy  and  Turkey 

Peace  terms  between  Italy  and  Turkey  were  finally  agreed  upon 
last  Friday  and  a  preliminary  treaty  of  eleven  articles  signed  in 
Switzerland.  Turkey  is  forthwith  to  remove  all  its  troops  and  civil 
officials  from  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica ;  Italy  is  to  do  likewise  in  the 
Turkish  islands  it  has  occupied  in  the  Mgezn  sea.  Italy  agrees 
to  extend  full  amnesty  to  the  people  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  and 
Turkey  is  to  do  the  same  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Italy 
engages  to  conclude  with  Turkey  a  commercial  treaty  whenever  the 
other  powers  shall  accord  it  similar  treatment,  and  in  other  ways 
Italy  promises  to  recognize  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  international  family.  Italy  also  agrees  to 
pay  to  Turkey  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  annual  revenues  of 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  applicable  to  the  Turkish  public  debt ;  such 
sum  to  be  not  less  than  $400,000.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
form  of  disguised  indemnity  for  Turkey's  benefit. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  a  territory  of  about  half  a  million  square 
miles  changes  hands,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  passes  under 
the  control  of  the  great  European  powers.  Italy  will  now  be  con- 
fronted with  the  truly  formidable  task  of  subduing  the  fierce  native 
tribes  and  organizing  a  civilized  government  for  people  who  do  not 
want  civilization — an  experience  which  has  proved  difficult  and  costly 
for  the  French  in  Morroco. 

Uncle  Sam  Assembles  a  Great  Fleet 

The  largest  fleet  ever  gathered  for  review  in  American  waters 
was  on  display  in  North  river,  New  York,  last  week,  and  it  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle — one  well  calculated  to  give  the  President, 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  thrills  of  pride.  No  other  nation  except  England  could  just 
now  assemble  such  a  fleet.  The  battleships  alone  carried  500  big 
guns,  and  besides  the  battleships  there  were  cruisers,  gunboats,  tor- 
pedo destroyers  and  other  minor  fighting  craft — 123  ships  in  all  of 
all  classes.  Officers  and  crews  numbered  approximately  28,000. 
Uncle  Sam  also  has  several  ships  on  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean. New  Yorkers  and  the  private  and  public  visitors  from  various 
points  grew  unusually  enthusiastic,  and  probably  few  of  the  spectators 
troubled  themselves  to  think  that  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  fleets 
costs  the  nation  approximately  $75,000  a  day.  Fortunately  the 
United  States  is  not  compelled  to  spend  quite  so  large  a  sum  on  its 
army,  but  the  combined  army  and  navy  appropriations  last  year 
were  $220,000,000.  Other  "first-class"  nations  of  the  world,  of 
course,  spend  much  larger  sums.  Doubtless  the  time  will  eventually 
come  when  these  vast  expenditures  will  be  turned  into  channels  that 
will  benefit  the  whole  people  instead  of  being  simply  a  tax  for  the 
means  of  self-defense  or  aggression. 

Another  Diaz  Fights  in  Mexico 

The  Mexican  revolution  became  more  serious  and  more  com- 
plicated last  week  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  formidable  up- 
rising headed  by  General  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  ex-President 
Porfirio  Diaz.  "Diaz"  is  evidently  still  a  name  to  conjure  with 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  At  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  important  port 
of  Mexico,  the  army,  the  police  and  the  marine  corps  enlisted  under 
the  new  leader's  banner,  and  he  took  possession  of  two  gunboats 
lying  in  the  harbor.  Other  Atlantic  ports  of  importance  were 
seized  by  his  reported  adherents.  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  eastern  and  southeastern 
Mexico  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Madero  administration  was  left  in 
Mexico  City  with  a  garrison  of  questionable  loyalty,  while  its 
strongest  generals  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolt  and  anarchy. 

Felix  Diaz  resigned  from  the  army,  where  he  had  a  considerable 
personal  following,  when  his  uncle  was  driven  out.  In  a  statement 
sent  to  the  American  newspapers  he  announced  that  he  planned  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  revolutionary 
party  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  peace  and  promised  to  do 
all  he  could  to  protect  life  and  property.  "I  shall  deliver  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  the  Mexican 
people  really  want  to  rule  their  destinies,"  he  proclaimed,  ending 
with  a  plea  that  he  be  judged  as  a  patriot  and  not  as  "a  vulgar, 
ambitious  revolutionary." 

It  was  apparent  that  this  latest  revolt  thoroughly  alarmed  Presi- 
dent Madero.  Felix  Diaz  is  50  years  old,  energetic  and  intelligent, 
and  he  may  be  acting  for  his  exiled  uncle  Porfirio.    The  advanced 


age  of  the  former  president  would  prevent  the  latter  from  ever 
resuming  his  old-time  iron  sway  over  the  Mexican  people,  and  if 
this  movement  is  successful  the  aggressive  nephew  would  no 
doubt  be  the  real  ruler  of  Mexico.  The  other  insurgent  generals 
have  not  cooperated  with  Diaz,  and  this  latest  revolt  may  increase, 
rather  than  lessen,  the  general  disorder. 

Disquieting  Statistics  of  Crime 

Disagreeable  notoriety  has  been  achieved  by  New  York  City  as  a 
crime  center  because  of  the  murder  of  the  gambler  Rosenthal  and 
the  ugly  charges  of  police  connivance,  followed  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  killing  of  one  Zelig,  who  was  to  be  a  witness  in  the  trial  of 
Becker,  the  accused  police  lieutenant,  now  in  progress.  Some  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  have  been  digging  up  statistics  of  crime 
which  put  that  city  in  a  better  light  than  others  in  America,  but  the 
figures  show  America  far  behind  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  homicides  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  the 
last  census  per  100,000  of  population  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  given  by  The  New  York  Tribune  as  follows :  In 
Newark  and  Rochester  2.3,  in  Buffalo  2.8,  in  Philadelphia  3.7, 
in  Baltimore  4,  in  Brooklyn  4.2,  in  Boston  4.6,  in  Pittsburg  4.9,  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  5.1,  in  Washington  6.8,  in  Chicago  8.4, 
in  Cincinnati  9.4,  in  San  Francisco  11.2,  in  St.  Louis  12.6,  in  Louis- 
ville 16.S,  in  Atlanta  17.1,  in  New  Orleans  22.2,  in  Savannah  25.6,  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  27.7,  and  in  Memphis  47.1.  In  a  total  of  thirty 
cities  the  rates  were :  Eleven  eastern  cities  4.3,  seven  central  cities 
7.8,  three  western  cities  9.7,  nine  southern  cities  14.7;  average  of  all 
the  thirty  cities  6.9. 

Accepting  these  figures  at  their  face  value,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
people  of  Chicago  are  twice  as  lawless  as  those  of  Brooklyn ;  in- 
habitants of  Atlanta  are  more  than  twice  as  much  given  to  man- 
slaughter as  those  of  Chicago ;  San  Francisco  is  twice  as  murderous 
as  Manhattan,  and  so  on.  Special  circumstances  doubtless  affect 
the  figures  in  each  city,  but  they  call  loudly  for  earnest  reform  work 
in  each  community — western,  southern,  or  even  suburban. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  same  statistician  shows  that  there  was 
less  than  one  homicide  for  each  100,000  of  population,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  was  4.3,  or  nearly  five  times  as  great. 
These  data  do  not  deal  with  crime  other  than  crimes  of  violence, 
but  the  conditions  shown  are  enough  to  make  a  law-abiding  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  local  residence,  blush  for  his  country. 

— Incomplete  advices  from  the  Philippines  indicate  that  tremen- 
dous damage — estimated  at  $25,000,000 — was  done  by  a  typhoon 
which  swept  a  portion  of  the  islands  October  16.  The  principal 
islands  affected  were  Cebu,  Leyte,  Bohol,  Negros  and  Ponay.  No 
Americans  were  injured,  so  far  as  known,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
natives  lost  their  crops  and  homes. 
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Seminary  at  Richmond  Celebrates  Centennial 

Princeton  Seminary,  which  kept  its  hundredth  anniversary  last 
spring,  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  theological  institution  identified 
with  Presbyterianism  anywhere  in  America,  but  it  holds  the  dis- 
tinction by  only  the  narrow  edge  of  a  few  months  over  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  connected  with 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The  centennial  of  this  latter 
school  was  celebrated  last  week  at  Richmond  with  ceremonies  of 
appropriate  dignity. 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  ages  of  these  two  institutions  were  dated 
not  from  the  actual  opening  of  classes  but  from  the  inception  of 
the  movements  to  create  them  the  Virginia  school  would  have  to  be 
adjudged  the  senior.  The  first  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
looking  toward  a  seminary  at  Princeton  was  taken  in  1810,  while 
Hanover  Presbytery  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  had  set  afoot  plans 
for  a  seminary  as  early  as  1806.  In  that  year  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice, 
who  had  been  a  tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  south-central 
Virginia,  was  commissioned  to  solicit  an  endowment  fund.  In  1807 
Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  the  famous  pastor  of  Richmond  First  church,  was 
elected  president  of  Hampden-Sidney  and  began  teaching  a  theo- 
logical class  in  connection  with  that  institution.  In  1812  Virginia 
Synod  formally  recognized  the  seminary. 

After  Dr.  Hoge's  death  Dr.  Rice  became  the  head  of  the  semi- 
nary, and  within  seven  years  he  had  so  firmly  established  the  in- 
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stitution,  independent  of  the  college,  that  he  confirmed  his  indispu- 
table title  to  be  regarded  its  founder.  At  this  time,  1827,  the  Synods 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  joined  hands  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  it  was  then  given  its  present  name  of  Union  Semi- 
nary to  signify  this  joint  control.  In-  the  seminary's  later  history 
its  best  remembered  professors  have  been  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney 
(doubtless  the  nearest  friend  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee),  who  served 
thirty  years  from  1853,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  who  served 
thirty  five  years  from  1854. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  school  continued  in  its  remote 
rural  location,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  historic  field  of 
-Appomattox.  But  in  1898,  chiefly  through  the  benevolence  of 
George  W.  Watts  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  who  still  remains 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  new  and  very  commodious  build- 
ings were  provided  on  a  twelve-acre  campus  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  and  there  the  centennial  was  observed  last  week. 
There  were  a  number  of  stirring  addresses  by  great  leaders  of 
Southern  Presbyterianism,  and  the  exercises  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  eminent  and  beloved  president  of  the  school.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Moore,  who  has  been  its  executive  head  since  1904  and  professor 
since  1883. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered,  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the 
carefully  prepared  paper  in  which  Dr.  James  I.  Vance  of  Nashville 
recalled  the  Union  Seminary  alumni  who  had  entered  foreign  mis- 
sion work.  The  labors  of  Daniel  Lindley,  class  of  1829,  in  South 
Africa;  Austin  Hazen  Wright,  1836,  in  Syria;  Samuel  Rhea  Gam- 
mon, 1887,  in  Brazil,  and  Samuel  M.  Lapsley,  1887,  in  the  Kongo 
country,  were  specially  alluded  to  in  a  long  and  brilliant  catalogue 
of  missionary  heroes.  Dr.  Vance  gave  no  greater  tribute,  however, 
to  any  of  these  "gone  before"  than  to  "Little  Motte  Martin,"  who  at 
the  laymen's  missionary  convention  in  Chattanooga  last  February 
"got  up  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  5,000 
people  and  for  just  ten  minutes  put  his  soul  into  his  cry  for  Africa, 
until  twenty-six  young  men  and  women  came  to  the  platform 
crying,  'Send  us !'  and  nearly  $50,000  was  pledged  almost  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it." 

Men  and  Religion  Leader  Reviews  Results 

Fred  B.  Smith,  the  campaign  leader  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  last  year,  has  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  four 
weeks'  tour  which  he  declares  put  him  through  a  more  strenuous 
pressure  than  he  suffered  any  time  in  the  hard  campaign  of  last 
winter.  Out  of  seventeen  successive  nights  he  spent  fifteen  on 
sleeping  cars.  His  tour  was  planned  to  touch  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  the  central  cities  in  which  eight-day  campaigns  were 
carried  on  last  winter,  in  order  to  make  inquiry  of  the  local  com- 
mittees concerning  "conservation"  plans  for  projecting  Men  and  Re- 
ligion impulses  into  the  coming  season.  The  farthest  points  touched 
in  this  circuit  were  Louisville,  Topeka  and  Minneapolis. 

From  the  territory  thus  surveyed  Mr.  Smith  returned  with  an 
enthusiastic  confidence  that  the  force  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  has  not  been  dissipated,  but  continues  active  and  vital. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  meetings  which  gathered  to  hear 
Mr.  Smith's  addresses  this  season  were  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing meetings  at  the  height  of  last  season's  campaign.  The  out- 
standing results  vary  in  different  cities,  but  can  be  traced  every- 
where. Minneapolis  has  organized  what  the  Men  and  Religion 
leader  records  as  the  greatest  and  most  varied  work  for  boys  yet 
undertaken  in  any  American  city.  In  Rochester  Mr.  Smith  met 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  said : 

"When  your  man  Lansing  spoke  to  us  last  year  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  was  not  any  kind  of  an  unlawful  resort  strong 
enough  to  stay  in  this  town.  I  gave  my  orders  to  the  police  on  that 
line  the  very  next  day.  Now  I  am  ready  to  offer  a  thousand 
dollars  to  any  person  who  can  discover  a  gambling  place  or  a 
house  of  ill  fame  in  all  this  city  of  220,000." 

Threefold  Conclusion  on  Current  Church  Problems 

Speaking  of  conclusions  from  his  observations,  Mr.  Smith  de- 
clared that  three  settled  ideas  have  been  impressed  upon  his  mind 
as  indisputable  and  unescapable  principles  of  church  work  in 
America.   He  expressed  these  principles  substantially  as  follows : 

"i.  You  can  hold  in  your  church  all  the  men  to  whom  you  can 
give  work  that  seems  to  them  essential  to  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
you  cannot  hold  any  more. 

"2.  The  church  must  accentuate  the  new  definition  of  sin  which 
'Men  and  Religion'  has  given  it.  I  was  enormously  humiliated  in  a 
certain  city  where  I  heard  an  itinerant  evangelist  denouncing  theater 
going,  card  playing  and  dancing  as  the  worst  evils  in  the  church. 
An  old  man  on  the  front  seat  punctuated  the  whole  address  with 
fervent  "Amens,"  and  shouted  approval   for  every  one  of  the 


preacher's  denunciations.  Yet  next  day  I  learned  from  the  lawyer 
who  had  formerly  taken  care  of  this  old  church  member's  business 
that  the  man's  entire  wealth  had  been  built  up  by  outrageous  methods 
of  grinding  the  poor — methods  so  bad  that  the  lawyer  finally  quit 
the  old  rascal  altogether  and  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  his  business.  The  church  must  not  content  itself  with  talking 
to  superficial  things,  but  must  get  down  under  the  surface  where 
sin  takes  root  in  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

"3.  In  any  community  where  there  are  two  or  more  Protestant 
churches  there  must  be  developed  some  kind  of  means  for  unified 
action  of  Protestantism  on  its  common  problem." 

Mr.  Smith  stated  these  conclusions  at  an  enthusiastically  re- 
sponsive dinner  gathering  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  James 
M.  Speers,  the  chairman  of  the  national  conservation  committee, 
presided. 

Up-to-Dite  Library  of  Ideals  and  Methods 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Smith's  tour,  another  reminder  of  last  winter's 
Men  and  Religion  meetings  appears  in  the  publication  of  the  seven 
volumes  of  "Men  and  Religion  Messages,"  which  contain  the  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  conservation  congress  in  New  York  City  in 
April,  and  besides  the  eight  commission  reports  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  that  great  convention. 

The  first  volume  is  convention  speeches.  The  second  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  social  service.  The  third  includes 
Bible  study  and  evangelism,  the  fourth  Christian  unity  and  mis- 
sions, while  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  are  devoted  respectively 
to  boys'  work,  rural  churches  and  Christian  publicity.  No  equally 
comprehensive  compendium  of  present-day  Christian  ideals  and 
methods,  nor  any  equally  adequate  statement  of  the  current  religious 
needs  of  the  country,  has  previously  been  put  forth  from  any  source. 
Every  Christian  intelligently  concerned  for  the  effective  adjustment 
of  the  church  to  the  obligations  of  the  present  hour  should  by  all 
means  avail  himself  of  the  information  and  inspiration  so  com- 
pactly crowded  into  this  modest  set  of  books.  The  reports  were 
excellent  as  submitted  to  the  convention,  but  all  of  them  have  been 
amplified  and  strengthened  very  noticeably.  All  of  them  carry  the 
authority  of  men  who  know  as  well  as  think,  and  men  who  read 
them  will  find  themselves  constrained  to  think  and  to  act  as  well  by 
what  they  learn  here. 

In  order  to  save  such  important  books  from  neglect  or  merely 
cursory  perusal,  the  wise  suggestion  has  been  made  for  progressive 
churches  that  a  pastor  and  his  brotherhood  men  might  well  organize 
a  study  class  for  serious  discussion  of  these  volumes  in  weekly 
meetings  through  the  winter.  In  some  places  the  midweek  meeting 
might  be  employed  as  the  occasion  of  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  these  "messages"  as  related  to  the  opportunities  placed 
before  the  congregation  in  its  local  communities.  Undoubtedly, 
such  serious  attention  to  these  action-compelling  volumes  would  have 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  life  of  any  church  in  which  it  is  under- 
taken. The  books  are  published  by  the  Association  Press  of 
New  York. 

'T'  'T' 

Noted  Waldensian  Theologian  Visiting  America 

Dr.  Giovanni  Luzzi,  president  of  the  Waldensian  School  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Florence,  Italy,  and  today  the  most  eminent  leader  of  this 
oldest  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Colgate  in  West  76th  street,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Colgate  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Waldensian  Society  in  America  and 
herself  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Waldensian  home  mission  work  in 
Italy.  Dr.  Luzzi,  who  is  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Continent  as 
a  contributor  to  its  columns,  comes  to  America  for  this  his  first 
visit  primarily  as  a  lecturer  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
but  a  number  of  other  seminaries  have  also  arranged  with  him  to 
repeat  before  their  own  students  his  Princeton  course. 

Dr.  Luzzi  spoke  this  week  before  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
meeting  in  the  church  of  which  his  warm  friend.  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Minton,  is  pastor  at  Trenton,  and  will  likewise  make  other  addresses 
at  various  points  in  the  country.  Besides  Princeton,  his  theological 
lectures  will  be  delivered  at  Union,  Andover,  McCormick  and 
Louisville  Seminaries.  The  general  theme  of  his  course  will  be 
"The  Struggle  for  Christian  Truth  in  Italy."  After  one  or  two 
preliminary  lectures  on  cognate  themes,  such  as  "The  Dramatic 
History  of  the  Bible  in  Italy,"  he  will  tell  the  wonderfully  romantic 
story  of  how  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  have  for  so  many  cen- 
turies maintained  a  springhead  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Vaudois 
valleys,  whence  streams  of  influence  are  today  flowing  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Dr.  Luzzi,  though  of  pure  Italian  blood,  was  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  speaks  English  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  one  born  to 
the  language. 
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The  Half  Truths  of  Salvation 

MOST  MEN  WHO  are  wrong  err  not  in  what  they  affirm 
but  in  what  they  deny.  When  it  is  possible  to  make 
affirmations  clear,  men  seem  nearer  together  than  their 
negations  suggest.  Unitarians  are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  God  is 
one,  nor  that  Jesus  is  truly  human ;  they  are  wrong  in  denying  that 
God  is  iriune,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Universalists  are 
not  wrong  in  affirming  the  universal  love  of  God,  and  his  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  they  are  wrong  in  denying  the  power 
of  men  to  reject  the  offer  of  God's  mercy. 

Our  errors  are  for  the  most  part  of  this  kind.  They  come  from 
taking  a  half  truth  and  not  seeing  how  God  matches  it  with  another 
hemisphere  of  truth.  We  need  to  go  around  an  object  to  see  both 
sides  of  it.  The  old  warriors  who  fought  so  bitterly  because  one 
said  the  shield  was  gold,  and  the  other  said  it  was  silver,  needed 
only  to  lock  arms  and  walk  under  the  shield,  and  see  it  on  both 
sides.  All  the  great  errors  of  belief  in  history  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  reactions  against  some  overemphasis  that  had  been  laid 
on  one  side  of  a  truth.  In  their  eagerness  to  assert  the  other  side, 
men  overlooked  the  truth  which  had  been  overaccented.  Horace 
Bushnell's  theory  of  the  atonement  neglects  the  real  substitution 
of  Christ  for  the  sinner  because  that  phase  of  the  truth  had  been 
so  accented  as  to  leave  out  of  account  human  responsibility  and 
the  change  it  worked  in  the  believer.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  Mohammedanism  the  same  thing  appears.  Mohammed  helped 
to  save  the  Christian  church  from  falHng  into  a  belief  in  three  gods 
by  his  accent  on  the  unity  of  God,  while  by  his  denials  he  robbed 
his  followers  of  the  joy  of  a  divine  Christ  and  a  personal  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 

A  correspondent  makes  sharp  distinction  between  God-made  and 
man-made  religion.  It  is  a  valid  and  important  distinction.  There 
is  no  saving  religion  which  is  not  God-made.  All  man-made  reli- 
gions, all  man-devised  plans  of  salvation,  break  down.  Yet  that 
distinction  can  be  so  pressed  as  to  leave  out  of  account  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  God-made  religion.  To  say  that  God  alone 
must  save  is  scriptural  and  true.  To  make  that  mean  that  man 
need  not  be  concerned  about  his  salvation  is  to  miss  part  of  the 
scriptural  truth.  To  say  that  since  Christ  alone  is  able  to  save, 
he  is  therefore  solely  responsible  for  man's  salvation,  is  to  leave 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  men  are  called  to  accept,  and  yet  are 
able  to  reject,  the  salvation  which  Christ  alone  can  provide. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  says,  "No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the 
Father  that  sent  me  draw  him" ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  bids 
men  come  unto  him,  adding,  "Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out."  The  Father  draws,  but  men  come.  It  is  not  our 
concern  here  to  reconcile  those  two  phases  of  the  one  fact.  We 
are  only  urging  that  in  accenting  either  the  other  must  not  be 
omitted.  Some  of  us  tend  to  overlook  the  drawing  of  the  Father 
in  our  urgency  that  men  shall  come.  Some  of  us  tend  to  overlook 
the  coming  of  men  in  our  joy  over  the  drawing  of  the  Father.  We 
miss  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  truth  of  salvation  when 
we  hold  either  half  of  it  alone. 

Another  illustration  of  half  truth  comes  easily  to  mind.  It  is 
true  that  salvation  is  an  act  performed  for  us  by  Christ  and  com- 
pleted for  us  in  our  acceptance  of  it.  That  is,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  not  that  we  are  to  be  saved  after  a 
while,  but  that  whoever  accepts  Christ  is  in  that  very  fact  saved. 
It  is  not  a  future  fact,  it  is  a  present  fact.  It  is  even  true  to  say 
that  a  man  who  is  saved  is  as  truly  saved  on  the  instant  of  his 
salvation  as  he  ever  will  be.  That  is  what  is  meant  in  our  hymn, 
"Jesus  paid  it  all."  The  transaction  is  ended  when  a  sinner  ac- 
cepts Christ  as  his  Saviour.  But  after  all  that  is  only  half  of  the 
truth. 

Salvation  is  not  only  an  act  of  Christ  performed  for  us — it  is  a 
process  of  Christ  wrought  within  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are 
being  saved  more  and  more.  The  salvation  of  Christ  is  being 
wrought  out  in  us,  and  we  are  parties  to  that  process.  It  is  not  the 
noblest  conception  of  salvation  which  thinks  of  it  as  getting  us  by 
hook  or  crook  into  heaven,  transforming  us  in  the  instant  of  death 
into  something  different  from  what  we  have  been.  Since  it  is  true 
that  a  man  who  is  saved  is  safe,  he  ought  to  live  a  saved  life.  Since 
it  is  true  that  Christ  takes  possession  of  him,  he  ought  to  be  a  partner 
with  Christ  constantly  in  the  passing  of  his  powers  under  Christ's 
control.  In  that  sense  it  is  true  that  we  shall  be  more  fully  saved 
after  a  while  than  we  are  now. 

The  two  sides  come  out  in  the  familiar  verse  in  the  Philippians, 
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Who  Will  Devote  His  Life  Heuceforlh  to  Providing  Old- 
Age  Comforts  for  Presbyterian  Ministers 
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"Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  for  his  good 
pleasure."  Reading  that  passage  once  before  a  considerable  as- 
semblage, a  wise  old  minister  said  solemnly,  "What  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Our  constant  tendency  is  to 
put  asunder  those  two  clauses.  We  are  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  a  real  concern  for  its  success — that  is  one  side  of  the 
fact.  But  we  are  to  do  that  because  God  is  working  the  salvation 
within  us.  His  part  is  true,  and  our  part  is  true.  It  is  his  part 
that  makes  our  part  worth  the  doing.  It  is  our  part  that  makes 
his  part  manifest  in  the  life  we  live. 

Christians  the  world  around  have  the  same  experience.  They 
differ  in  their  description  of  it,  and  their  differences  are  very  largely 
the  result  of  seeing  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  Salvation  is  a  fact 
once  for  all  wrought  in  our  lives,  and  it  is  also  a  process  wrought 
out  through  all  the  days  and  nights  of  our  saved  lives  to  a  con- 
summation which  we  do  not  reach  until  we  have  the  vision  of 
Christ. 


Why  a  Young  Man— and  Who  He  Is 

If  due  and  lasting  provision  is  now  to  be  made  under  new 
"Relief  and  Sustentation"  plans  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  ministers 
of  Presbyterianism,  it  is  apparent  that  a  young  minister  must  be 
the  captain  of  the  work.  It  is  a  big  task  and  a  long  task,  and  the 
sinews  which  are  bent  to  the  burden  must  have  plenty  of  vigorous 
youthful  strength  to  begin  with  and  must  have  besides  staying 
power  to  last  out  a  grueling  and  relentless  strain.  It  wouldn't  do 
to  put  such  a  commission  in  the  hands  of  a  man  on  whom  a  few 
fleeting  years  could  bring  down  the  weariness  of  age.  "A  long  pull 
and  a  strong  pull"  must  be  provided  for  ahead  with  the  best 
foresight  possible  to  human  calculation. 

The  members  of  the  new  combination  board  realized  all  this 
keenly  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  seeking  an  executive  secretary 
for  the  revised  organization,  they  did  not  search  among  veteran 
leaders  of  the  church  whose  spurs  had  been  won.  A  young  man 
it  had  to  be,  yet  a  young  man  already  accredited  with  a  record 
demonstrating  the  ability  to  do  things — and  not  that  alone,  but  also 
an  ability  to  do  things  with  patience,  through  tact  and  in  company 
with  other  men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  search  ended  with  the 
pastor  of  Rutgers  church  in  New  York.  Dr.  William  Hiram 
Foulkes,  still  short  of  40  years  of  age,  has  not  yet  lived  Jong,  but 
has  lived  long  enough  to  get  recognition  for  an  unusually  "old  head 
on  young  shoulders"  and  a  talent  for  efficiency  quite  unusual  in 
either  older  men  or  younger. 

The  brilliant  record  made  by  Dr.  Foulkes  in  his  college,  seminary 
and  postgraduate  days — not  yet  much  more  than  a  decade  past — 
elicited  from  his  teachers  predictions  for  him  of  a  conspicuous  in- 
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tellectual  career.  But  his  four  pastorates  since — at  Elmira,  Illinois ; 
Clinton,  Iowa ;  Portland,  Oregon,  and  New  York  City — discovered 
in  the  young  man  a  wealth  of  executive  ability  which  even  his 
nearest  friends,  who  generally  expected  for  him  the  life  of  a  scholar, 
had  not  foreseen.  Without  disparagement  of  his  turn  for  philos- 
ophies and  deep  reasonings,  practical  life  has  proved  him  possessor 
of  an  even  rarer  gift  for  administration  of  affairs.  The  splendid 
new  parish  at  Portland  is  a  monument  to  this  practical  side  of 
Dr.  Foulkes's  powers,  and  his  service  on  the  Executive  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  won  the  warmest  admiration  of 
colleagues,  all  senior  to  him,  for  the  fashion  in  which  he  was 
constantly  attaining  desirable  ends  by  the  gracious  admixture  of 
persistence  and  persuasion. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  brought  Dr.  Foulkes  the  tender 
of  a  position  in  which  the  finest  of  administrative  talent  must  be 
tested  to  the  utmost  for  the  gathering  and  investment  and  manage- 
ment of  a  great  pension  fund  for  proper  support  of  the  church's 
veteran  ministers.  There  will  not  be  any  fuss  or  haste  in  the  way 
the  new  secretary  goes  at  his  task.  The  factors  of  the  problem  will 
be  quietly  studied  and  every  plan  quietly  laid  before  the  actual 
gathering  of  money  is  set  afoot. 

But  this  determined  young  man  will  belie  all  his  record  if  he 
doesn't  get  the  deed  done  with  steady  success  when  once  he  is 
fully  ready  to  go  about  it.  To  supplement  whatever  he  may  lack 
of  experience.  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  hero  of  sustentation,  and  Dr. 
Hebberton,  the  long-time  treasury  keeper  of  the  Relief  Board,  will 
be  at  his  hand  for  counsel,  while  Dr.  Agnew,  the  former  relief 
secretary,  now  forced  into  retirement  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  age, 
can  be  assured  that  a  grateful  church  will  not  forget  him  and  his 
work  in  joy  over  the  efficiency  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  build 
upon  his  foundations. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Defeated  Resolution 

Though  fair  debaters  always  wish  to  concede  the  sincerity  of 
their  opponents,  there  always  runs  through  the  debate  on  beer  in 
army  canteens  the  suspicion  that  many  beer  advocates  among  army 
officers  are  not  nearly  so  much  moved  by  the  enthusiasm  for  tem- 
perance which  they  profess  as  by  their  own  private  friendliness  for 
good-tasting  liquor.  Just  this  unpleasant  suspicion  is  what  seems 
confirmed  by  an  incident  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons  at  Baltimore.  There  Colonel  L.  Mervin  Maus, 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  United  States 
army,  introduced  a  resolution  affirming  scientific  proof  that  even 
moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  cause  disease  and  reduce  efficiency  in 
the  military  service,  and  recommending  therefore  that  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  should  be  discouraged  in  both  the  military  and 
naval  service.  This  was  a  most  moderate  resolution,  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  arguments  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
people  who  favor  beer  in  the  canteens,  since  they  claim  that  they 
recommend  beer  only  in  order  to  reduce  the  use  of  liquors  that  have 
more  alcohol  in  them. 

But  no  surgeon  could  consistently  have  voted  for  the  resolution 
and  still  continued  to  indulge  in  drink  himself,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  shoe  pinched  so  badly  that  the  majority  of  the  medical  officers 
present  refused  to  put  it  on.  Colonel  Maus's  resolution  was  de- 
feated, and  defeated  very  largely  through  the  influence  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  Rucker,  who  has  been  perhaps  the  most  offensive 
beer  partisan  in  the  whole  canteen  controversy.  The  Continent 
doesn't  want  by  any  means  to  say  that  this  issue  cuts  square  be- 
tween temperate  and  intemperate  men,  but  The  Continent  does  be- 
lieve that  if  the  country  had  a  staff  of  army  officers  clean  of  the 
drink  habit  from  top  to  bottom  (as  certainly  on  any  decent  theory 
the  country  should  have)  all  the  talk  we  hear  in  favor  of  beer  at  the 
army  posts  would  not  amount  to  two  whispers  in  the  dark. 

Never  a  Finer  Heroism  than  This 

William  Rugh,  the  Gary,  Indiana,  newsboy,  is  dead.  Skin  from 
his  amputated  leg  saved  the  life  of  the  burned  young  woman  for 
whom  he  sacrificed  it,  but  his  magnificent  generosity  cost  his  own 
life,  as  he  knew  might  be  the  case  when  he  volunteered  for  it. 
Certainly  no  hero  of  the  past  ever  deserved  an  immortality  of 
remembrance  better  than  this  homeless  lad,  who  died  whispering: 
"I  am  glad  just  to  be  a  little  help."  No  wonder  the  enthusiastic 
young  city  of  Gary  proposes  that  its  crippled  newsboy  shall  have 
a  monument.  No  matter  how  big  that  booming  town  may  grow,  it 
will  never  have  a  finer  citizen. 


— Moderator  Matthews  has  enlisted  for  an  important  crusade  in 
the  measures  which  he  is  taking  to  obtain  more  considerate  treat- 
ment for  Chinese  students  when  they  land  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States  on  their  way  for  education  in  American  colleges.  It 


seems  that  a  few  instances  where  laborers  have  tried  to  smuggle 
themselves  through  in  the  guise  of  students  aroused  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  at  these  landing  places  to  an  altogether  extravagant 
suspicion  that  the  bulk  of  student  arrivals  might  be  fraudulent. 
Apparently  these  local  officers  were  too  ignorant  of  movements  in 
the  world  at  large  to  know  that  China  just  now  is  sending  over  a 
great  number  of  its  finest  young  men  for  university  education. 
That  any  incoming  young  Chinaman  should  have  been  affronted 
by  officials  of  such  caliber  is  very  much  of  a  shame  to  America, 
and  generous-hearted  Americans  will  certainly  second  heartily  Dr. 
Matthews's  determination  to  see  that  incidents  of  this  sort  are  put 
an  end  to.  The  moderator's  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Continent 
explains  the  circumstances  in  detail,  and  shows  his  agreeable  con- 
fidence that  apart  from  local  incapacities  the  administration  at 
Washington  means  to  do  the  fullest  justice  in  cases  of  this  sort. 

— Rev.  Edward  Eels  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  claimed 
that  the  last  General  Assembly  had  "officially  recognized"  his  booki 
teaching  universalism,  has  been  cited  for  trial  in  Boston  Presby- 
tery on  a  charge  of  lying.  His  statement  in  regard  to  the  General 
Assembly  was  false,  but  it  was  so  absurdly  false  that  it  seems 
to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  Eels  can  be  really  held  responsible 
for  it.  The  Assembly  actually  did  nothing  more  than  to  decide 
that  Mr.  Eels  had  not  made  out  a  case  in  appealing  from  his  pres- 
bytery's refusal  to  dismiss  him  to  another  presbytery  when  he  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  Boston  Presbytery's  bounds.  It  looks  as  if 
only  a  twisted  mind  could  twist  into  "recognition"  a  purely  technical 
dismissal  of  a  purely  technical  appeal.  The  merits  of  the  appellant's 
books  were  not  remotely  touched  anywhere  in  the  procedure. 

— The  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  is  building  up  its  organization 
in  just  the  right  way  for  permanency;  that  is,  it  is  putting  in  a  stono 
at  a  time  and  carefully  cementing  it  fast — first,  a  general  secretary, 
then  an  editor  and  now  an  associate  general  secretary.  The  choice 
of  Dr.  Henderson  to  become  under  this  latter  designation  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Getty  and  Dr.  Covert  is  constructing  a  three-ply 
wall  that  can't  be  shaken  quickly.  Dr.  Henderson  has  won  the 
chance  for  this  new  service  by  the  straightest  and  fairest  way — 
by  showing  on  a  limited  scale  what  he  could  do  in  a  larger  scope. 
His  volunteer  undertaking  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  has  put 
a  surprising  "go"  into  brotherhood  life  in  that  corner  of  the 
country,  and  what  he  will  do  now  in  the  national  field  will  doubt- 
less be  just  a  larger  replica  of  his  northwestern  success. 

— Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  who  devotes  much  of  her  time  to  securing 
benevolent  assistance  for  blind  babies,  spoke  recently  in  Lewiston, 
Maine.  The  people  of  her  audience  said  in  response  to  her  address 
that  it  was  all  very  fine  and  beautiful,  but  that  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  it  since  there  were  no  blind  babies  in 
Lewiston ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Alden  marched  out  from  the  hall  and 
began  a  tour  of  exploration.  When  she  came  back  she  had  in  her 
ijiemorandum  book  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  blind  babies  in 
the  town.  Then  the  Lewiston  folk  decided  that  there  was  some- 
thing for  them  to  do  after  all.  The  entire  incident  is  a  graphic 
parable  of  the  ignorance  which  so  often  makes  good  people  content 
in  the  midst  of  abounding  sorrow  and  astounding  sin. 

— The  sympathy  of  Presbyterians  ought  to  be  strongly  with  their 
fellow  church  man,  John  B.  Lennon,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
national  treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whom  the 
liquor  crowd  are  moving  earth  and  hell  to  push  out  of  his  place  and 
influence  in  the  labor  movement.  Their  animosity  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  plainness  with  which  Lennon  tells  the  unions  wherever  he 
goes  that  the  labor  cause  in  America  won't  attain  its  ends  until 
workingmen  are  all  sober.  For  this  Lennon  is  being  fought  and 
annoyed  in  every  possible  way,  but  he  is  not  yielding  on  inch  and 
he  is  not  lowering  his  voice.  He  is  truly  a  man  for  a  vertebrate 
church  to  be  proud  of. 

— Missionary  societies  who  are  studying  the  Mormon  topic  this 
fall  will  find  an  important  supplement  to  Mr.  Kinney's  textbook  in 
the  literature  that  is  being  put  out  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  from  his 
home  on  West  ist  avenue  in  Denver.  Dr.  Smith's  series  of  pam- 
phlets have  a  great  mass  of  detail  covering  what  an  historian  would 
call  the  "original  sources,"  and  will  explain  specifically  many  things 
to  which  Mr.  Kinney  in  his  book  has  space  only  to  allude.  For 
anybody  of  studious  inclination  who  wants  to  follow  up  the  theme 
of  Mormonism  more  elaborately  Dr.  Smith  has  provided  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  mine  to  dig  in. 

— The  junior  of  Presbyterianism's  journalistic  force  is  Rev.  B.  L. 
Rice,  formerly  of  Colorado,  who  becomes  managing  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian  Advance  and  shoulders  duties  sufficient  to  permit  his 
chief.  Dr.  James  E.  Clarke,  to  give  time  to  his  new  task  as  associate 
secretary  of  the  College  Board. 
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^  BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER  ^ 


Real  or 

Unreal 

Truth 


I BELIEVED,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken  (11.  Cor.  4:13)-  The 
same  words  may  be  either  a  platitude  or  a  prophecy.    It  all 
depends  upon  the  accent  with  which  they  are  uttered.    A  cer- 
tain sentence  in  the  mouth  of  one  man  sounds  like  the  emptiest  of 
truisms.    But  the  same  sentence  in  the  mouth  of  another  man  be- 
comes luminous  with  meaning.    The  difference  is  in  the  men.  The 
one  spoke  his  true  words  without  any  realization 
of  the  greatness  of  their  truth;  the  other  de- 
livered his  with  the  authority  of  personal  con- 
viction. 

In  Blackniore's  Lorna  Doone  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant touch  near  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  wicked  Doones  to  pay 
their  reckoning.     One  of  them,  an  aged  man 
known  as  "the  Counselor,"  endeavors  to  escape 
with  stolen  jewels  concealed  in  his  breast,  and  honest  John  Ridd 
stops  him  in  the  way.    Then  the  old  man  attempts  to  deceive  John 
with  a  profession  of  generous  and  religious  sentiments. 

"'What  are  jewels  to  me,  young  man,  at  my  time  of  life? 
Baubles  and  trash — I  detest  them,  from  the  sins  they  have 
led  me  to  answer  for.  When  you  come  to  my  age,  good  Sir 
John,  you  will  scorn  all  jewels,  and  care  only  for  a  pure  and 
bright  conscience.  Ah !  Let  me  go.  I  have  made  my  peace 
with  God.' 

"He  looked  so  hoary  and  so  silvery  and  so  serene  in  the 
moonlight,  that  verily  I  must  have  believed  him,  if  he  had 
not  drawn  in  his  breast.  But  I  happened  to  have  noticed  that 
when  an  honest  man  gives  vent  to  great  and  noble  sentiments 
he  spreads  his  breast,  and  throws  it  out,  as  if  his  heart  were 
swelling;  whereas  I  had  seen  this  old  gentleman  draw  in  his 
breast  more  than  once,  as  if  it  happened  to  contain  better  goods 
than  sentiments." 

Stock  Phrases  Without  Living  Experience 

The  same  difference  between  the  genuine  sentiment  and  the  imi- 
tation may  often  be  observed  in  written  discourse  also.  A  serious 
writer  treats  his  subject  with  a  certain  directness  and  accuracy 
and  intimacy  that  gives  a  new  accent  even  to  old  truth ;  while  a 
less  sincere  man,  writing  upon  the  same  theme,  repeats  the  old  truth 
so  as  to  weary  the  world.  And  the  difference  is  simply  that  the 
one  man  has  begun  by  living  through  the  experiences  of  which 
he  speaks,  so  that  even  when  he  uses  the  old  forms  of  expression 
he  makes  his  words  vibrate  with  the  deep  thought  and  emotion  of  a 
living  reality ;  and  the  other  man  has  merely  inherited  the  world's 
stock  of  phrases,  without  appreciating  the  experiences  which  brought 
these  phrases  into  existence. 

A  platitude  is  a  truth  spoken  without  the  power  of  personal  ex- 
perience. A  prophecy  is  a  truth  spoken  with  the  magnetic  thrill  of 
a  soul  conquered,  subdued  and  uplifted  by  its  power.  The  form  of 
words  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  does 
not  greatly  matter.  It  may  be  a  shred  of  proverbial  philosophy,  such 
as  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  But  when  St. 
Paul  utters  the  words  they  receive  an  extension  of  meaning  by 
reason  of  the  new  and  living  experience  that  is  poured  into  them. 

Or  the  words  may  be  an  old  creed.  There  is  a  way  of  repeating 
the  apostles'  creed  that  makes  it  an  assortment  of  casual  remarks 
and  well  nigh  reduces  it  to  imbecility.  There  is  another  way  of 
using  it  whereby  the  mighty  sentences  ring  upon  our  hearts  like  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  of  God,  remaking  and  reshaping  this  distorted 
humanity  of  ours  unto  the  form  and  temper  of  the  eternal  king- 
dom. There  is  a  way  of  using  it  that  makes  every  phrase  to  sound 
like  a  trumpet  blast,  every  word  to  echo  like  a  note  of  triumph.  But 
for  those  worldly  men,  who  have  never  felt  the  passion  of  their 
creed,  those  listless  men  who  have  hummed  it  over  like  a  multi- 
plication table,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  stand  still  and  listen  a 
while  to  the  anthem  of  the  saints  as  they  sound  their  victory. 

How  Great  Themes  May  Be  Shorn  of  Power 

And  in  these  days  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  we  will  take  cer- 
tain great  themes  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  by  meaningless  repetition 
leave  them  shorn  of  all  their  power,  before  we  have  begun  to 
realize  the  depth  and  range  of  their  significance. 

And  the  historic  liturgies  of  a  church  may  also  be  so  used  by 
heedless  priests  as  to  be  divested  of  their  dignity  and  power;  that 
is,  reduced  to  the  level  of  platitudes.   The  confession,  the  absolution, 


the  intercession,  are  platitudes.  The  words  are  great,  but  the  priest 
does  not  feel  them.    He  does  not  pray,  nor  preach ;  he  officiates.  . 

I  have  once  in  my  life  heard  a  great  prophet  use  the  historic 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  the  late  Bishop  Baldwin 
of  Huron,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898,  upon  a  quiet  Sabbath  after- 
noon, he  preached  a  confirmation  sermon  in  a  little  town  in  Ontario. 
I  was  a  Presbyterian  student  missionary  three  miles  distant,  and  I 
went  over  to  hear  him.  His  sermon  made  an  impression  upon  my 
mind  that  can  never  be  effaced.  But  his  reading  of  the  prayers 
moved  me  with  the  power  of  a  new  revelation.  I  heard  the  voices 
of  the  long  ages  of  Christian  history  calling  to  me ;  I  mingled  my 
prayers  with  those  of  the  apostles,  the  saints  and  the  martyrs ;  1 
prayed  with  Bishop  Baldwin,  I  prayed  with  those  worshipers  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  were  kneeling  all  around  me.  Every  syllable  had 
its  true  accent ;  every  phrase  had  its  just  emphasis.  That  clear, 
rich  voice  rose  with  the  strength  of  a  living  faith  and  throbbed 
with  the  longing  of  the  true  pastor's  heart  for  the  souls  of  his 
fellow  men.    The  flood  of  intercession  left  me  purified. 

And  thus  I  have  ever  since  felt  that  where  the  minister,  who  leads 
the  devotions  of  the  congregation,  has  a  vital  realization  of  the 
words  he  utters,  it  matters  very  little  whether  he  prays  with  a 
book  or  without  one.  And  yet  I  still  feel  that  where  the  minister 
has  the  consecration  that  befits  his  holy  vocation,  conjoined  with  an 
adequate  literary  preparation,  the  impressiveness  of  a  free  service 
in  his  hands  will  ordinarily  surpass  that  of  any  liturgical  appoint- 
ments, however  beautiful  these  may  be.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  free  service  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  minister?  Or 
of  a  listless  minister?  Alas!  How  many  vain  repetitions,  how  many 
empty  confessions  of  sin,  how  many  senseless  intercessions,  do  the 
prayers  of  some  professed  followers  of  Christ  contain ! 

When  Truth  Is  Not  a  Platitude 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  true  prophet  in  this  world  is  the  man 
who  has  himself  discovered  the  truth  he  proclaims.  And  the  only 
man  who  has  discovered  a  truth  is  the  man  who  has  bowed  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  truth  in  his  own  soul.  He  alone  will  be  able  to  give 
it  authority  over  the  souls  of  his  brethren.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  somebody  else  has  expressed  this  truth  before.  It  is  his 
truth,  if  he  has  experienced  it.  He  has  a  right  to  it.  He  has  a  right 
to  express  it  in  any  way  that  best  suits  himself.  Or  at  least  he  has 
a  right  to  express  it  in  any  way  whereby  he  is  able  to  release  its 
power  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren.  And  however  old  it  may  be, 
it  is  a  new  truth  with  him.  For  he  can  be  very  sure  that  no  one 
else  has  ever  been  convicted  of  that  truth  in  quite  the  same  way 
as  that  in  which  it  has  laid  hold  upon  himself.  He  has  extended 
its  meaning.    His  experience  gives  us  a  fresh  understanding. 

But  every  truth  may  be  degraded  into  a  platitude  by  the  man  who 
uses  the  form  of  its  words  and  tacitly  denies  its  power.  The 
creeds  are  platitudes,  the  liturgies  are  platitudes,  the  precepts  of 
philosophy  and  all  proverbial  wisdom  are  platitudes ;  laws  of  science 
and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  are  platitudes ;  the  great  texts  of  the 
Bible,  especially  the  greatest,  are  platitudes.  The  real  heretic  is  the 
man  who  holds  to  the  form  of  a  creed  without  its  substance.  And 
yet  this  is  often  the  very  man  who  is  most  vehement  in  asserting 
his  orthodoxy  and  most  implacable  in  hunting  down  the  other  man 
who  does  not  use  his  shibboleth.  He  that  hateth  his  brother  cannot 
be  of  the  truth;  for  the  truth — that  is,  the  spiritual  truth,  the  one 
absolute  truth,  which  underlies  and  explains  every  other  truth — is 
inseparable  from  love.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  possession 
of  this  truth  confers  prophetic  power. 

A  Sabbath  in  Manila 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  COOKE 

THIS  IS  AT  THE  end  of  April,  our  midsummer  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  days  lengthen,  but  are  much  shorter  than  sum- 
mer days  at  home.  The  other  afternoon  the  thermometer 
reached  100,  the  first  time  in  twenty-three  years.  We  do  not  have 
the  extremes  which  you  had  in  America  last  July.  The  mischief 
is  that  for  months  we  do  not  see  the  mercury  below  70,  and  never 
in  Manila  below  60.    These  days  it  ranges  from  75  to  95. 

The  Sunday  services  begin  with  school  at  9:15.  I  am  serving  as 
superintendent  and  our  right-hand  man  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  teachers  and  pupils  stop  on  the  airy,  vineclad 
porch  of  our  church  for  a  chat.    Here  is  a  newly  arrived  family 
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to  be  welcomed,  and  here  a  little  girl  whose  people  have  moved 
up  from  Zamboanga,  and  here  a  Congregational  missionary's 
family  visiting  for  a  week  or  two,  and  here  one  of  our  boys  back 
from  a  holiday  in  Hongkong,  and  he  says  he  saw  a  lot  of  things. 
At  10:15  school  is  over  and  we  prepare  for  church.  This  fifteen 
minutes  between  school  and  church  is  perhaps  the  busiest  and 
most  important  of  the  week,  giving  us  a  chance  to  meet  people  and 
to  have  a  moment's  talk  with  someone  whom  we  wish  to  see.  Here 
is  a  soldier  who  wishes  to  make  a  profession  of  faith.  His  people 
are  Baptists  and  he  desires  to  be  immersed,  so  we  arrange  for 


that.  Here  is  a  new  family  from  near  our  former  home.  Sunday 
afternoon  we  often  go  over  to  the  general  hospital,  walking  along 
the  open  corridors  and  into  the  several  wards  to  have  a  few  words 
with  the  friends  and  even  the  strangers  whom  we  may  find.  On 
the  way  back  along  the  board  avenue  we  pass  native  funerals  with 
bands  of  music  and  see  youths  coming  from  a  game  of  baseball, 
and  throngs  of  old  men  coming  from  a  cockpit. 

Sunday  evening  we  hold  service  on  the  flat-tiled  roof  of  the 
church  under  the  open  sky,  with  the  mellow  moonlight  flooding  the 
quiet  city  and  bay.    The  hour  seems  reverent  and  helpful. 


Do  It  with— Not  for— the  Immigrant 

BY    NORMAN    M.  THOMAS 


Norman  M.  Thomas  is  known  in  a  jesting  yet  earnest  way  as  the 
Presbyterian  "bishop"  of  the  upper  East  side  of  New  York  City. 
His  work  as  pastor  and  organizer  in  the  Harlem  district  has 
brought  him  into  close  personal  touch  with  the  immigrant  from  all 
lands  and  gained  for  him  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  church  and  the  alien. 

THERE  LIES  before  me  as  I  write  a  copy  of  "An  Open 
Letter  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel"  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  it  there  is  this  paragraph :  "Trades 
unionism  is  doing  more  to  Americanize  the  immigrant  than  any 
other  institution,  not  excepting  the  church,  according  to  the  United 
States  labor  commissioner  in  the  bimonthly  report  issued  January, 
1905.  ...  In  the  labor  union  he  gets  away  from  his  clannish 
instinct,  which  even  his  religion  has  not  heretofore  been  able  to 
accomplish." 

A  more  striking  condemnation  from  a  less  partisan  source  is  to  be 
found  in  "The  Immigration  Problem,"  by  Jenks  and  Lauck,  based 
on  the  elaborate  reports  of  the  immigration  commission.  Again 
I  quote : 

"The  work  done  by  native  churches  among  the  immigrants  is  re- 
garded as  of  a  purely  missionary  nature.  There  is  little  tendency 
to  promote  association  among  natives  and  foreigners  such  as  exists 
among  natives.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
whole  immigration  situation  is  the  almost  entire  indifference  of  the 
native  churches  to  the  immigrants,  and  the  general  lack  of  religious 
and  welfare  work  among  them.  The  native  American  churches 
claim  that  their  efforts  have  largely  resulted  in  failure  because  of 
the  immigrant  churches  and  the  segregation  of  the  immigrant  pop- 
ulation. However  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican churches  are  passing  by  a  great  opportunity  for  social  service. 
Their  inertness  is  principally  due  to  race  prejudice,  and  the  general 
alienation  of  the  church  from  the  workingman"  (p.  256). 

There  are  really  two  charges  here — one,  that  the  churches  are  in- 
different to  the  immigrants  and  do  almost  no  work  among  them ; 
and  the  other,  that  what  work  is  done  does  not  promote  assimilation 
or  association  between  natives  and  foreigners.  The  first  of  these  is 
becoming  less  weighty  because  of  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
churches;  but  the  second  remains  with  a  force  practically  unabated. 
The  churches  are  doing  more  for  the  immigrants,  but  very  little 
more  with  them. 

Brotherhood  Only  at  Long  Range 

We  preach  a  beautiful  doctrine  of  brotherhood  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  race,  but  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  what  we  mean  by 
the  word.  Certainly  we  do  not  mean  that  we  will  open  our  own 
comfortable  churches  to  the  "dagoes"  and  "hunkies"  and  "wops" 
who  live  around  the  corner.  For  them  we  hire  a  storeroom  some- 
where and  get  tremendous  satisfaction  out  of  the  deed.  In  short, 
to  a  degree  all  too  great,  the  church  has  substituted  benevolence 
at  long  range  for  brotherhood,  and  self-satisfied  patronage  for  serv- 
ice. These  things  are  better  than  nothing,  but  they  are  not  Chris- 
tian in  the  highest  sense.  Historically  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
show  what  Christianity  has  done  and  is  doing  for  real  brotherhood ; 
the  point  of  criticism  is  that  we  are  so  far  from  Christ's  uncom- 
promising ideal  and  there  is  so  much  empty  sentimentality  and 
almost  hypocrisy  about  our  present  professions.  The  unity  in 
Christ,  so  dear  to  Paul,  is  reduced  to  a  theological  statement. 

Any  worker  in  a  so-called  "mission"  can  cite  all  too  many 
proofs  of  this  failing.  It  is  confined  to  no  one  class  of  men,  rich 
or  poor,  and  it  is  most  apparent  when  the  practice  of  brotherhood 
involves  the  breaking  down  of  racial  barriers.  It  is  almost  invidious 
to  give  personal  illustrations  of  this  undemocratic  point  of  view  in 
our  churches.  Let  each  man  look  around  and  examine  his  own  at- 
titude toward  the  foreigner— to  say  nothing  of  the  colored  man — 


at  his  church's  door.  Let  him  ask  himself  whether  his  church  has 
caught  the  faintest  vision  of  what  it  means  for  America  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  a  democracy  of  brethren,  to  have  in  all 
our  industrial  communities  thousands  of  aliens,  many  of  them  prac- 
tical atheists,  whom  we  blissfully  leave  to  their  own  friendlessness 
and  to  their  suspicions  and  misconceptions  concerning  our  church 
and  our  country. 

Two  incidents  out  of  many  seem  necessary  to  make  my  meaning 
plain.  For  several  weeks  a  certain  family  in  my  parish  refused  to 
send  their  children  to  Sunday  school  because  of  "those  dirty 
Italians."  In  this  case  the  refusal  was  made  positively  humorous 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  family  were  themselves 
absolutely  the  dirtiest  in  a  district  not  noted  for  cleanliness.  Only 
they  were  not  Italian,  but  German  Americans !  In  passing  it  is  per- 
haps fair  to  point  out  that  there  is  often  more  justification  for 
rigorous  distinctions  in  tenement  districts  than  elsewhere.  Families 
who  have  hardly  won  a  precarious  foothold  on  the  ladder  leading 
upward  and  have  acquired  a  higher  ideal  for  their  children  instinc- 
tively seek  to  maintain  it  against  those  with  lower  standards  who 
swarm  around  them,  and  such  protection  sometimes  to  them  implies 
an  exclusiveness  like  that  by  which  the  Jewish  nation  before  Christ 
maintained  its  moral  supremacy.  And  yet  even  in  these  cases  we 
must  preach  that  the  surest  defense  is  the  missionary  spirit. 

One  Month  the  Limit  of  Hospitality 

The  second  story  will  speak  for  itself.  Not  long  ago  a  certain 
Italian  congregation  was  rendered  homeless  pending  the  construction 
of  its  new  building.  Fortunately  not  far  away  was  a  church 
which  did  not  use  its  building  at  the  hours  of  the  Italian  services, 
and  to  that  neighbor  application  was  made  for  one  month's  hos- 
pitality, for  which  the  Italians  would  pay  $25  to  cover  any  extra 
charges  for  light  and  janitor  service.  The  request  was  granted,  not 
without  some  opposition.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  owing  to  unfore- 
seen delays,  the  Italian  church  was  still  homeless  and  applied  for 
a  short  extension  of  time.  So  bitter  was  the  opposition  of  at  least 
a  minority  of  the  American  church  that  its  pastor  did  not  dare 
to  raise  the  question  of  a  continuance  of  the  favor  for  fear  of 
the  effect  on  his  own  work.  He  himself  is  one  who  has  proved 
his  friendship  to  the  Italians.  He  felt,  not  unjustly,  that  much  had 
been  gained  in  persuading  the  American  church  to  be  hospitable  for 
a  month,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  church  which  calls  itself 
by  the  name  of  the'  Master  and  Friend  of  all  mankind  shut  its  doors 
on  its  Christian  brethren  because  they  were  Italian.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  order  or  reverence 
of  the  visiting  congregation.  Only  race  prejudice  was  involved. 
The  hospitality  refused  by  the  church  was  granted  by  a  social 
settlement.  I  do  not  tell  the  story  to  criticise  one  church,  whieh, 
if  anything,  is  better,  not  worse,  than  some  I  know;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  Christianity  which  is  symbolized  here  and  which  finds 
other  expression  in  the  churches  which  blissfully  ignore  the  very 
existence  of  the  foreigners  at  their  doors? 

Some  of  you  who  read  will  begin  to  raise  at  once  the  practical 
hindrances  to  a  brotherhood  which  really  means  association  with 
these  aliens.  You  will  think  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
assimilating  men  of  different  training,  ideals,  social  position,  lan- 
guage— yes,  and  standards  of  personal  cleanliness ;  and  these  are 
factors  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  our  handling  of  the  problem. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  have  one  service  f»r  all  languages, 
races  and  temperaments.  The  point  is  that  we  have  complacently 
accepted  these  differences  as  making  anything  like  real  fusion  in 
spirit  and  in  devotion  to  the  common  cause  impossible.  We  don't, 
for  all  our  talk,  really  know  what  democracy  and  brotherhood  in 
the  church  of  Christ  mean,  and  both  the  church  and  the  nation 
suffer  in  consequence. 
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All  observers,  even  the  most  critical,  of  the  tremendously  sig- 
nificant strike  at  Lawrence  have  pointed  out  the  marvelous  fashion 
in  which  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  fused  into  one 
brotherhood  the  babel  of  nationalities  represented  among  the  factory 
workers.  Only  one  resident  in  a  community  made  up  of  these 
mutually  suspicious  races  can  realize  the  wonder  of  the  achievement. 
Are  we  to  admit  that  what  was  possible  for  this  dangerous 
revolutionary  organization  is  impossible  for  the  church  of  Christ? 
We  shall  only  prevail  against  the  dangers  of  such  an  organization 
by  ourselves  working  passionately  for  justice  for  the  toilers  and  by 
practicing  a  greater  solidarity  than  that  of  the  working  class — 
even  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  Christ  conceived  it. 

Once  Christianity  was  based  on  brotherhood  within  the  church. 
Bond  and  free,  Greek  and  barbarian,  worshiped  together  in  love. 
In  their  enthusiasm  the  early  disciples  had  all  things  in  common. 


and  not  all  the  learning  which  has  been  expended  to  prove  the  folly 
of  that  naive  communism  can  gainsay  the  mighty  idealism  back  of 
it.  A  little  later  the  gentile  Christians  gave  of  their  poverty  to 
relieve  the  famine  of  their  brethren  the  Jews.  Paul  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Romans  is  able  to  name  in  one  church  representatives  of 
widely  divergent  classes.  Are  we  to  admit  that  Christianity  has 
lost  its  ancient  power? 

The  task  is  never  easy.  There  is  too  much  ignorance  and 
prejudice  on  all  sides  to  be  conquered.  The  cure  for  our  failures 
is  more  intelligence,  harder  work  and  deeper  devotion.  We  shall 
succeed  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  not  of  the 
bountiful  patron  but  of  the  suffering  servant,  who  was  the  friend 
of  the  lowly.  The  bonds  of  race  and  of  social  distinction  may  seem 
like  iron  bands,  but  they  can  be  melted  by  the  white  heat  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  Christ  and  those  for  whom  he  died. 


A  Field  for  Further  Fairness  to  China 

BY   MARK   ALLISON  MATTHEWS 


Moderator  Matthews  has  been  and  is  active  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  presence  in  America  of  Oriental  students  count 
for  righteousness  in  the  lands  from  which  these  young  men  come. 
His  present  appeal  to  the  church  through  The  Continent  will 
undoubtedly  be  widely  effective. 

AMERICA  HAS  been  fair  with  China.    She  prevented  her 
division  by  the  other  powers.    America  returned  China 
$19,000,000  indemnity  money.    That  act  alone  established 
this  government's  reputation  for  humaneness  and  honorableness. 

China  took  the  indemnity  money  given  to  her  by  this  government 
and  created  an  education  fund,  using  only  the  interest  for  the  educa- 
tion of  imperial  students.  About  $500,000  a  year  of  this  interest 
is  spent  for  the  education  of  carefully  selected  students.  They 
are  sent  to  America  to  be  educated  in  her  universities  of  highest 
rank. 

Of  course  this  indemnity  interest  is  not  sufficient  to  educate  all 
of  the  students  who  desire  to  come  to  America  for  a  thorough 
Christian  education.  Consequently,  families  in  China  able  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  sons,  and  wealthy  Chinese  in  America 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  and  become  responsible  for  their  rela- 
tives in  China,  are  seeking  to  bring  to  this  country  worthy  boys  in 
order  that  they  may  be  educated  in  English  and  be  given  the  in- 
fluence of  our  Christian  domestic  Hfe.  Naturally  these  young  men 
contemplate  returning  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  molding  and 
fashioning  public  opinion.  They  will  return  to  elevate,  civilize  and 
Christianize  their  own  native  land. 

The  Grace  of  Courtesy  at  America' s  Doorway 

America's  obligations  to  China  are  a  thousand  times  greater 
today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Let  us  point 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  be  of  benefit: 

The  students,  scholars,  merchants  and  tourists  from  China  who 
visit  this  country  should  be  received  with  the  same  courtesy,  con- 
sideration and  Christian  treatment  that  any  other  foreigner  of  high 
birth  receives.  Secretary  Nagel  of  the  department  of  commerce 
and  labor  and  Secretary  Knox  of  the  department  of  state  both  hold 
to  this  opinion.  Secretary  Nagel  has  been  very  insistent  that  Amer- 
ica's agreement  set  forth  in  her  treaties  with  China  and  Japan 
should  be  complied  with  in  every  respect.  Therefore  we  find  that 
the  government  itself  and  the  high  officials  of  the  government  are 
extremely  friendly  with  China  and  Japan,  and  are  insisting  that 
every  courtesy  be  shown  their  worthy  and  reputable  citizens. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  employees  of  the  government  at 
the  immigration  stations  throughout  the  country  have  not  been  as 
courteous,  as  careful  and  as  painstaking  as  the  treaties  demanded, 
or  as  the  Christian  sentiment  of  this  country  requires  them  to  be. 
The  fault,  however,  has  been  a  fault  in  judgment  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  and  when  the  attention  of  the  employees  and 
appointees  has  been  called  to  these  oversights  in  judgment  they 
have  expressed  a  wilHngness  to  correct  their  errors,  to  amend  their 
ways  and  to  be  more  courteous  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  change  of  a  single  rule,  but  we  do  demand 
that  the  rules  on  which  Chinese  and  Japanese  students,  tourists  and 
merchants  are  received  at  our  ports  be  administered  in  the  fairest, 
most  humane,  courteous,  American,  Christian  manner  possible. 

The  rules  governing  the  reception  of  Chinese  students,  tourists 
and  merchants  must  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  that 
similar  rules  are  administered  when  an  English  student,  scholar  or 
merchant  is  received  at  any  one  of  our  immigration  ports.  In 


fact,  if  there  were  a  slight  difference  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Chinaman,  because  he  comes  from  an  unchristian  and,  from  our 
viewpoint,  an  uncivilized  country.  Therefore  we  ought  to  be  an 
example  to  him  and  to  his. 

We  demand  courtesy,  Christianity  and  American  sympathy  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  Asia.  It  is  true  the  federal  departments 
have  been  fought  and  criticised  by  an  un-American  maudlin  senti- 
ment. Therefore  the  departments  need  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  true  Christian  Americans,  expressing  a  true  Christian  Ameri- 
can sentiment  toward  China,  Japan  and  Korea.  This  country  of 
ours  will  not  tolerate  anything  that  is  un-American  or  unchristian 
either  in  America,  in  China,  Japan  or  Korea.  We  are  going  to  be 
fair,  and  we  are  going  to  be  Christian  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  people  of  America,  and  the  people  of  China,  Japan  and  Korea 
should  be  made  aware  of  this  fact  at  once. 

The  Noble  Largess  of  a  Christian  Education 

It  is  our  duty  to  receive  these  students  courteously,  kindly  and 
with  true  American,  Christian  sympathy,  and  prepare  to  give  them  a 
thorough  English,  American,  Christian  education. 

It  is  wrong  to  send  people  from  alleged  heathen  countries  into 
schools  cursed  with  unchristian  pagan  sentiments.  It  is  our  duty 
to  furnish  the  highest  type  of  Christian  education  for  such 
students. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  erect  not  only  schools  for  the  thorough 
scholastic  training  of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean  students,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  erect  Bible  schools  for  their  biblical  and  Christian 
training.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  take  the  Chinese  boy  and  educate 
him,  Christianize  him,  "bibleize"  him  and  send  him  back  to  China 
imbued  not  only  with  our  e.iucation  but  with  our  Christian  sym- 
pathy, sentiment  and  knowledge.  If  we  could  erect  here  on  the 
Pacific  coast  great  English  and  Bible  schools,  dormitories  and 
institutions  giving  a  thorough  domestic  training,  we  could  do  more 
to  Christianize  China  and  Japan  than  all  the  missionaries  combined. 
Give  us  the  schools  and  the  opportunity  of  receiving  and  training 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean  students  and  we  will  show  you  how 
rapidly  the  love  between  the  two  nations  will  grow  and  how  rapidly 
the  civiHzation  of  China  and  Japan  will  move  toward  Christianity 
and  a  purer  domestic  life. 

We  ask  the  assistance  of  all  true  Americans  and  Christians  in  the 
discharge  of  America's  obligations  to  China. 

Sympathetic  Oversight  Conformable  to  Statute  Law 

It  is  our  duty  not  only  as  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the 
proper  reception  and  education  of  such  students  as  may  come  to 
us  from  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  put  part  of 
the  responsibility  upon  those  students  and  teach  them  true  American 
cooperation,  honorableness  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  their  own  land  when  they  return. 
Not  only  people  from  Asia  but  from  all  over  the  world  should  learn 
at  once  if  they  come  to  this  country  they  must  obey  our  laws,  re- 
spect our  institutions,  honor  our  flag  and  comply  with,  .the  regula-, 
tions  of  our  government.  If  we  require  this  of  people  who  come 
here  we  must  practice  it  and  set  an  example  to  them  worthy  of  their 
emulation. 

Therefore  the  churches  in  America,  and  especially  the  churches, 
schools,  colleges  and  individuals  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  must  notify  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
of  every  student  received  by  them,  and  they  should  keep  the  depart- 
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ment  posted  on  the  movement  of  each  student.  As  an  illustration, 
when  students  are  received  by  our  schools  and  colleges  the  name 
of  every  student  and  the  date  of  his  matriculation  should  be  fur- 
nished the  department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Should  a  student 
leave  the  custody  of  a  church,  school,  college  or  university  the 
department  should  be  given  the  name  of  that  student,  the  date  of 
his  departure,  the  point  of  his  destination  and  the  name  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  has  gone. 

If  we  are  going  into  the  business  of  receiving  students  and 
educating  them,  those  students  must  be  made  to  know  at  once  that 
their  whereabouts  in  this  country  must  be  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  every  movement  those  students  make 
must  be  by  us,  who  are  their  custodians,  likewise  reported  to  Wash- 


ington. This  is  fair  to  the  student,  it  is  fair  to  the  department  and 
it  will  destroy  the  criticism  now  being  hurled  at  the  department. 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  this  program  to  the  churches,  schools  and 
colleges  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  our  denomination. 

These  are  some  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  China.  We  will  give 
her  our  sympathy,  support  and  encouragement.  We  will  give  her  of 
our  time,  talent  and  love  for  the  development  of  her  republic,  for 
the  Christianization  of  her  people  and  for  the  proper  reception  and 
education  of  her  students.  Let  every  employee  at  every  immigra- 
tion station  understand  that  these  are  the  things  that  we  demand  and 
that  we  propose  to  demonstrate  to  China. 

Seattle,  Washington. 


Making  a  City  Respect  Religion 

BY  WILIIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


THE  FACES  of  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalk  were  a  study. 
The  initiated  were  friendly,  pleased  and  enthusiastic.  But 
the  "man-about-town"  type,  and  the  theater-goers,  were 
clearly  bewildered.  They  could  not  understand  it  all;  and  those 
marching  men  somehow  were  not  provocative  of  sneers  and  gibes. 
These  onlookers  had  to  try  to  measure  the  unprecedented  spectacle 
by  their  own  foot  rules ;  the  most  definite  comment  I  heard  from  the 
abashed  sidewalk  was,  "Gee,  what  if  the  Vares  had  a  gang  like  this ! 
They  could  do  anything."  (The  Vares  are  Philadelphia  contractor- 
politicians.) 

That  remark  squinted  toward  the  dominant  impression,  which  was 
of  power,  power,  power.  No  eloquent  preacher,  no  brilliant  writer, 
could  ever  make  such  an  argument  for  the  inherent  force  of  the 
Christian  manhood  of  a  city  as  was  made  by  the  swinging  legions 
of  men  and  boys,  who  for  exactly  two  hours  and  three-quarters 
marched  past  the  reviewing  stand  on  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  evening  of  October  10,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  Sabbath  school  convention. 

This  was  the  greatest  parade  of  men  in  Sunday  school  history. 
Marion  Lawrance  said  it  was  twice  the  size  of  the  next  largest  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  most  conservative  estimate  I  have  been  able 
to  secure  as  to  numbers — and  that  was  from  officials  who  had  made 
careful  estimates — gave  25,000  men  and  boys  as  a  minimum.  We 
talk  loosely  of  armies ;  that  really  was,  in  size,  an  army.  In  certain 
particulars  it  was  more  impressize  than  any  march  of  drilled  and 
uniformed  troops  down  this  same  magnificent  Broad  street.  These 
men  and  boys  were  all  volunteers.  They  tramped  the  four  miles  in 
testimony  to  a  truth.  At  every  thunderous  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
those  marching  feet  there  was  driven  deeper  into  the  consciousness 
of  Philadelphia  the  conviction  that  a  multitude  of  strong  men  are 
servants  of  the  gospel.  It  was  the  visualization  of  the  masculinity 
of  Christianity.  What  it  meant  to  the  enthusiastic  paraders  them- 
selves thus  to  feel  the  electric  "elbow  touch"  and  to  realize  some- 
what of  the  whole  of  which  their  local  groups  are  a  part,  may  only 
be  imagined.  There  should  be  scant  difficulty  just  now  in  con- 
vincing Pennsylvania  boys  that  nobody  ever  grows  "too  big  for 
Sunday  school." 

Old  Men,  Young  Men.  Rich  and  Poor,  March 

All  sorts  of  strong  men  were  in  the  parade.  Even  a  prolonged 
illness  could  not  keep  John  Wanamaker  out  of  the  procession. 
Rich  men,  poor  men ;  old  men,  young  men ;  country  men  and 
members  of  the  city's  aristocratic  clubs,  marched  side  by  side.  The 
ministers  were  joyously  in  line  with  their  laymen,  and  storing  up 
sermon  material  every  square  of  the  distance.  One  Baptist  pastor, 
who  recently  celebrated  fifty  years  in  the  ministry,  walked  with 
the  spring  of  youth.  The  host  of  old  men  in  line  amazed  one — the 
secret  of  longevity  is  apparently  in  the  Sunday  school.  Nothing  in 
all  the  parade  affected  me  like  the  sight  of  Matthew  McBride,  his 
shining  face  in  a  silver  setting,  who  was  my  own  Sunday  school 
teacher  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Of  course  there  was  music — more  than  fifty  bands — and  chorus 
singing  by  classes ;  and  especially  sweet  music  by  the  Welsh  Presby- 
terians crowded  into  a  huge  sight-seeing  automobile.  Often  the 
crowds,  to  the  number  of  tens  of  thousands,  joined  in  the  old 
gospel  songs.    Many  a  beholder  found  himself  murmuring, 

"Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  church  of  God." 

The  people  are  not  dense.  They  caught  the  sermonic  value  of  the 
fact  that  religion  had  the  exclusive  right  of  way  for  an  entire  even- 
ing over  Philadelphia's  greatest  thoroughfare,  while  the  mayor 


and  many  public  men,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  school  officials,  were 
reviewing  the  great  demonstration.  The  mottoes  on  the  banners 
were  often  barbed.    This  one  is  a  sample : 

GIVE  US  MEN 
Who  never  shame  their  mothers, 
Who  never  fail  their  brothers. 

GIVE  US  MEN! 

The  vast  reservoir  of  ability,  literary,  executive,  social,  which  exists 
in  the  churches  and  is  never  tapped  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  revealed  by  an  occasion  like  this  parade.  It  was  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  men  themselves  that  made  the  whole  line  of 
march  a  patriotic  demonstration,  with  flags  of  all  sizes  and  arrange- 
ments. Likewise  it  was  by  the  coincidence  born  of  a  deep  feeling 
that  several  classes  carried,  draped  with  national  colors,  open  Bibles. 

From  whatever  angle  viewed,  the  parade  was  significant.  From 
the  remotest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  the  marchers  came.  Most  of 
them,  naturally,  were  Philadelphians.  Now  Philadelphia  is  a  huge 
city;  and  everybody  along  the  line  of  march  knew  what  it  meant  for 
the  splendid  delegations  from  remote  Bridesburg  and  Tacony  and 
Frankford  and  Germantown  to  be  marching  down  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  as  the  hour  drew  on  toward  midnight.  That  was 
good  Christian  soldiering. 

Street  Preaching  from  Dozen  Automobiles 

A  modern  innovation  in  connection  with  the  parade  was  the 
automobile  preaching  to  the  crowds  along  the  highway.  The  de- 
vising and  working  out  of  the  ingenious  plan  was  the  service  of  a 
Presbyterian  layman,  William  T.  Wallace.  Twelve  automobiles 
were  secured,  each  holding  two  speakers,  generally  an  out-of-town 
clergyman  and  a  local  minister.  Each  of  these  had  appointed  to  it 
eight  stations  along  the  line  of  march,  beginning,  half  an  hour 
before  the  parade,  near  where  the  line  of  march  formed.  Thence 
the  machines  flew  downtown,  ahead  of  the  procession,  holding  eight- 
minute  Bible  services  at  each  stop.  No  speaker  could  grow  prolix, 
for,  automatically,  by  ironclad  instructions,  the  chauffeur  moved 
forward  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.  Each  speaker  made 
four  addresses,  and  each  machine  made  eight  stops.  Thus,  ninety-six 
meetings  were  held  altogether — a  unique  performance,  worthy  of  a 
modern  men's  movement. 

There  are  big  things  portended  by  this  adult  Bible  class  idea.  It 
is  sweeping  the  whole  country,  so  that  there  are  now  enrolled 
at  Sunday  school  headquarters  35,000  organized  adult  Bible  classes. 
Some  of  these  are  huge,  numbering  more  than  a  thousand  men  each. 
Classes  of  more  than  a  hundred  members  are  common.  The  inter- 
national leaders  estimate  that  the  adult  Bible  class  work,  which  was 
organized  in  1905,  has  added  3,000,000  members  to  the  Sunday 
school.  Its  indirect  effect  in  holding  the  boys,  and  in  stiffening  up 
the  morale  of  the  school,  is  immeasurable. 

The  claim  is  made,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  this  is  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  forms  of  men's  work  in  the  church.  It 
has  Bible  study  for  its  basis,  and  it  is  carried  on  by  the  men  them- 
selves, and  not  maintained  by  an  outside  agency.  Only  now  are  the 
Bible  class  men  beginning  to  assume  definite  forms  of  church  work, 
aside  from  the  ingathering  of  men.  It  is  inevitable  that  certain 
masculine  enterprises  in  the  local  congregation — like  the  work  of 
Christian  publicity,  for  illustration — should  fall  entirely  into  their 
hands.  Their  vision  of  the  patriotic  possibilities  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  of  their  power  to  speak  with  united  voice  to  the  com- 
munity in  behalf  of  the  church  was  revealed  by  the  recent  Bible 
class  parade  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Heroine  of  Robbins  Reef 


The  men  and  women  who, 
at  isolated  points  often 
far  removed  from  set- 
tled communities,  keep 
bright  the  shining  bea- 
cons which  mark  the 
paths  of  commerce  are 
always  interesting.  This 
story  of  long  service  at 
the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor  tells  of  the 
unemotional  work  of  a 
woman  who  fills  a  post 
no  man  would  accept. 
Mrs.  Walker  has  saved 
the  lives  of  unskillful 
sailors  as  calmly  as  she 
scrapes  the  frost  from 
the  windows  of  the 
island  light  on  winter 
nights. 


w 


Photo,  Edwin  Levick.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Katie  Walker,  Keeper  of  Robbins 
Reef  Light 
"She  has  done  her  duty  for  twenty-six  years" 


HO  OF  US  has 
done  his  or  her 
duty  unwaver- 
ingly for  twenty-six 
years?  Who  has  placed 
that  duty  before  every 
lure  of  pleasure,  every 
distraction  of  seemingly 
conflicting  duty,  for  a  year 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century?  I  know  one  such,  a  woman. 
She  is  a  little  woman,  less  than  five  feet  in  height,  her  shoulders 
slightly  bent,  her  face  considerably  seamed  with  those  characters 
that  years,  coupled  with  responsibilities,  write  ineffaceably  upon  the 
countenance  of  man  or  woman. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  silver  in  her  smooth,  dark  brown  hair, 
but  her  cheeks  have  the  fresh,  fine  tint  of  health  and  her 
eyes  are  younger  than  her  62  years.    They  are  eyes  of  the 
sort  one  remembers,  gray  and  steady,  with  the  quality  of 
depth,  and  the  hint  of  their  owner's  power  of  sweeping 
wide  spaces,  and  gazing  into  the  vista  of  immense  distances. 
A  plain  little  woman  she  is,  with  hands  brown  and 
enlarged  by  hard  work,  and  a  shy,  constrained  habit 
of  fumbling  with  them  in  her  lap  in  those  brief  times 
when  idleness  is  enforced.    We  meet  her  apparent 
counterpart  in  every  well  kept  home  of  a  good 
hausfrau.    Yet  it  is  in  the  setting  of  her  home 
and  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  that  Mrs 
Katie  Walker  is  unique. 

For  Mrs.  Walker  is  at  home  under 
a  roof  most  women  accounted  brave 
would  shun.  Her  sister  called  upon 
her  in  this  home,  and  so  terrified  was 
she  that  she  would  never  repeat  the 
visit. 

Mrs.  Walker's  home  is  a  post  of 
duty  furnished  her  by  the  government. 
Its  exterior  reminds  those  who  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  of  a  huge  cake  in 
alternate  layers  of  brown  and 
white.  Like  some  cakes  we  have 
seen,  and  helped  to  eat,  it  is 
broad  at  the  base  and  grows 
smaller  at  the  top.  It  rises  sheer 
out  of  New  York  bay  five  miles 
south  of  Manhattan  island  bat- 
tery and  one  mile  from  the  shore 
of  Staten  island.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  Robbins  Reef,  a  jutting 
ledge  of  rocks,  black  and  ugly  and  menacing  as  a  shark's  water- 
cutting  back.  To  this  ledge,  in  the  remote  days  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker governors,  the  jfounger  generations  paid  visits  to  shoot 
seals  with  their  blunderbusses.  A  half  mile  east  is  the  channel 
which  all  ships  going  to  or  returning  from  Europe  follow.  The 
channel  has  been  nicknamed  "The  Path  to  Atlantic,"  and  the 
sailors  know  Mrs.  Walker's  watery  home  as  "Katie's  Light." 


BY    ADA  PATTERSON 

For  twenty-six  years  she  has  been  keeper  of  the  only  lighthouse 
in  the  world  surrounded  by  water  in  charge  of  a  woman.  When 
her  husband  died  of  pneumonia,  contracted  while  filling  this  lonely 
post  of  duty,  and  the  government  sought  a  successor  for  keeper  of 
Robbins  Reef  lighthouse,  it  could  find  none.  For  three  years  the 
government  sought  this  successor.  It  sent  for  other  lighthouse 
keepers  and  offered  to  transfer  them  to  this  post.  All  the  ap- 
pointees declined  after  a  look  at  Robbins  Reef. 

"It's  too  dangerous,"  said  they  all.  And  some  added,  "It's  too 
responsible" ;  and  not  a  few,  "It's  too  lonely."  Failing  in  its  search 
the  government,  in  the  person  of  a  natty  inspector,  in  new  blue 
uniform  with  shining  buttons,  making  his  quarterly  visit  to  see 
whether  the  great  light  burned  brightly,  asked  the  widow  who  had 
tended  the  light  pending  the  long  search:  "Will  you  accept  the 
appointment?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Walker.  She  is  a  woman  of  no  super- 
fluous words. 

"It's  against  the  rules  to  put  a  woman  in  charge  of  a  lighthouse 
out  at  sea,"  .said  the  puzzled  official,  "but  if  no  man  will  take  it — 
well,  we'll  see."   

Mrs.  Walker  received  the  appointment.  And  quietly,  unfailingly, 
she  has  performed  her  duty  while  a  new  generation  has  been  born 
and  grown  to  its  majority  and  assumed  its  place  in  the  plan  of  the 
world's  development. 

In  summer  the  room  whence  the  great  light  shines  steadily  as 
an  unsleeping  giant's  eye  is  of  nearly  unendurable  heat.  In  the 
winter  it  is  desperately  cold.  These  circumstances  seem  to  affect 
but  little  the  keeper  at  Robbins  Reef. 

"In  the  winter  there's  extra  work  because  the  frost  gathers  on  the 
windows  and  must  be  scraped  off  every  little  while  to  keep  them 
clear.  If  I  didn't  they  couldn't  see  the  light.  The  machinery  that 
turns  the  lenses  around  has  to  be  wound  up  every  five  hours,"  she 
explained  on  a  visit  I  paid  her. 

"And  you  never  fall  asleep?" 

Mrs.  Walker  looked  at  me.  The  gray,  curiously  steady,  far-see- 
ing eyes  smiled.  "I  dare  not,"  she  answered.  "Think  of  the  ships, 
especially  on  a  stormy  night,  that  depend  on  the  light. 
And  this  is  a  bad  reef.  I  sleep  part  of  the  afternoon,  but 
even  then  the  light  is  never  off  my  mind.  I  wake  every 
hour  and  get  up  and  inspect  it  or  ask  how  it  is.  Such  a 
thing  gets  on  your  mind  and  stays  there.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, the  light  must  be  kept  burning." 

"And  there  has  never  been  an  accident?    Has  the 
light  never  gone  out?" 
"No,"  answered  Katie  Walker  simply,  as  one  who 
answered  a  commonplace  question  covering 
the  happenings  of  a  few  moments. 

Quite  unconscious  she  seems  of  the  vista 
of  years  of  duty  valiantly  done.  'Tis 
the  Staten  islanders  and  the  officials 
of  the  lighthouse  department  who  tell 
proudly  of  those  twenty-six  years 
without  one  accident. 

Storms  sweep  New  York  harbor, 
some  leaving  wreckage  and  floating 
bodies  and  grieving  hearts.  I  spoke 
of  these  storms. 

"You  must  be  afraid." 
"No,"  she  answered.  "I  have  never 
been  afraid,  but  once  I  was 
worried  a  little  about  my 
family — my  girl  and  boy.  It 
was  ten  years  ago.  The  bay 
was  covered  with  ice  from 
here  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
When  the  ice  began  to  break 
and  piled  up  as  high  as  the 
railing  of  the  platform  I 
knew  there  was  danger  of  the  lighthouse  being  carried  away.  The 
noise  of  the  ice  cracking  and  grinding  against  the  lighthouse  kept 
me  awake.  I  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  week.  I  had  everything 
packed  and  ready  and  told  my  family  to  let  the  boat  down  and  take 
to  it  if  the  lighthouse  moved." 
"And  you?"  I  asked. 

"I  would  have  stayed  with  the  light,"  she  answered  as  simply  as, 
a  little  later,  she  asked  me  to  have  some  apple  cake. 
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"And  that  awful  week,  the  light  " 

"Oh,  it  kept  on  burning,"  assured  Katie  Walker. 

The  light  had  kept  on  burning  at  a  greater  crisis  in  the  little 
keeper's  life.  It  turned  its  great  eye  out  to  sea,  warning  and 
guiding  mariners,  those  long  nights  when  Jacob  Walker  lay  ill  at 
the  infirmary  on  the  hill  at  West  Brighton  on  Staten  island.  She 
thought  as  she  sat  alone,  tending  the  light,  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Sandy  Hook  and  its  former  keeper.  She  had  come  a  widow  from 
Germany  to  live  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse 
had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  her.  She  recalled  how  pleasant 
had  seemed,  that  post  because  it  was  on  land  and  "I  had  a  garden 
and  flowers  and  could  keep  chickens."  Then  had  come  the  transfer 
to  Robbins  Reef.  She  smiled  at  memory  of  the  mutinous  bride  who 
had  declared  she  wouldn't  live  there  because  "the  sight  of  nothing 
but  water  made  me  lonely."  Years  had  brought  adaptation,  which 
is  a  form  of  content. 

With  the  years  had  come  Mary,  her  little  daughter,  a  child  who 
was  growing  up  calm  of  manner,  and  with  deep  eyes  like  hers 
that  looked  into  far  distances,  with  a  voice  that  was  low  and 
pleasant  like  hers  because  it  had  not  measured  itself  against  choruses 
of  meaningless  chatter,  nor  the  clangor  of  rushing  trains.  Now  the 
companion  of  those  years,  the  sturdy  keeper  of  the  light,  was 
dying,  because  on  the  night  he  was  taken  ill  the  bay  was  full  of 
ice  and  it  had  been  impossible  to  row  ashore  to  bring  the  doctor. 

She  was  sure  that  he  was  dying.  That  premonitory  sense  that 
is  the  lighthouse  of  her  life's  voyage  in  a  woman's  breast  flashed 
its  signal.  But  the  light  must  keep  on  burning.  She  could  not  for- 
sake it.  The  lonely  little  figure  sat  in  the  highest  room  of  the 
sea-girt  lighthouse  watching  the  light  that  must  not  go  out  and 
thinking  of  the  man  who  lay  fighting  for  his  life  in  the  hospital 
ward  on  land. 

On  the  tenth  night  of  this  resolute  watching  another  light 
threw  its  beam  across  that  from  the  great  lamp.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  voice  calling  her  name.  With  a  glance  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  giant  lamp  to  see  that  all  was  well  with  it  she  groped  her 
way  with  unsteady  feet  down  the  narrow  staircase  and  leaned  out 
of  the  darkness  above  the  rusty  iron  ladder.  A  man's  voice  echoed 
up  from  below. 

"Mrs.  Walker,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Jake  is  worse." 

"He's  dead,"  said  the  small  woman  in  her  quiet  voice,  trying  to 
keep  still  the  h^nds  that  fluttered  upon  the  railing. 

"Yes,  he's  dead." 

The  lighthouse  department  sent  a  man  to  relieve  her  for  the 
two  days  in  which  she  arranged  for  the  burial  of  her  dead.  Then 
she  came  back  to  the  lighthouse  at  Robbins  Reef  and  there  she  has 
ever  since  remained.   

Katie  Walker  has  saved  more  than  twenty-four  lives.  She  doesn't 
know  how  many  more,  for  she  has  kept  no  record  of  them. 

"Besides,  they  don't  give  me  their  names.  Most  of  those  who 
go  ashore  on  the  reef  are  in  pleasure  craft  and  they  don't  like  it 
to  be  known  that  they  are  bad  sailors.  They  ask  me  not  to  tell 
about  it,  and  I  don't,"  she  says. 

Once  she  saved  a  party  of  fourteen  at  one  time,  a  gay  party  from 
the  Jersey  shore,  whose  boat  was  crazily  careening  past  the  reef. 

"It's  going  over."  She  spoke  with  a  voice  of  prophecy,  for  a 
moment  later  a  laugh  at  its  climax  changed  to  a  shriek.  The  boat 
lay  on  its  side  and  flower-wreathed  hats  showed  garishly  above 
white,  agonized  faces  among  the  waves  in  the  summer  dusk. 

"Let  down  the  boat,"  she  called,  and  from  the  davits  on  the  plat- 
form, which  is  the  lighthouse  veranda,  the  lifeboat  swung  down, 
and  the  little  lighthouse  keeper  scrambled  squirrellike  down  the 
rusty  iron  ladder  that  is  her  front  door  staircase  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  rescue  party,  consisting  of  her  son,  who  has  been 
appointed  assistant  keeper,  and  herself.  One  by  one  she  picked 
up  the  fourteen  pleasure  seekers,  coaxed  them  up  the  terrifyingly 
steep  and  narrow  ladder,  prodded  the  fire  in  the  little  round  living 
room,  until  the  visitors  steamed,  then  sent  them  home  dry  and 
chastened.   

On  Christmas  she  sends  her  son  and  daughter  ashore  to  enjoy 
the  holiday  with  their  friends  on  land.  She  remains  alone.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  she  has  spent  Christmas  in  the  lighthouse  with 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  memories  it  summons  and  the  light. 

Death  has  visited  the  lighthouse  twice  during  her  long  tenancy. 
Her  son  married  a  girl  he  met  ashore.  Five  babies  have  been 
born  in  the  old  lighthouse.  One  of  these,  the  prettiest  and  her 
grandmother's  favorite,  became  ill.  While  she  lay  upon  her  sick- 
bed the  little  one  showed,  for  the  first  time,  terror  of  the  treacherous 
element  that  surrounded  them.  Again  and  again  she  cried  to  her 
mother: 

"If  I  die  you  won't  throw  me  into  the  water?" 
"No,  dear,  no,"  assured  the  mother. 


"Then  I'll  be  buried  in  the  ground,  with  grass  and  flowers  grow- 
ing above  me,"  sighed  the  little  one,  content,  and  talking  of  a  hill- 
side cemetery  she  had  seen,  where  tree  boughs  waved  above  green 
graves,  the  child  died.  The  next  day  she  was  carried  in  a  little 
casket  down  the  rusty  ladder  to  the  waiting  boat,  which  took  her  to 
Staten  island  for  the  kind  of  burial  of  her  craving. 


The  years,  punctuated  by  these  two  great  griefs,  have  marched 
their  slow  way.  Katie  Walker  seldom  goes  ashore,  never  unless 
on  some  business  connected  with  her  duties,  a  report  to  the  depart- 
ment or  the  ordering  of  some  supplies,  demanding  the  journey.  For 
seven  months  she  had  not  been  ashore  when  I  visited  her.  She 
never  remains  on  land  more  than  five  or  six  hours,  and  these  are 
hours  of  unrest. 

"I  am  always  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  light,"  she  says.  "Boys,'' 
looking  at  her  bronzed  32-year-old  son,  "are  only  boys.  You  can't 
depend  upon  them." 

"I  don't  mind  the  life  for  myself,"  she  said,  "but,"  with  a  look  at 
her  daughter,  "it  is  a  hard  life  for  young  people.  My  daughter  is 
too  quiet  for  a  girl  of  her  age.  Girls  in  town  are  livelier.  They 
talk  and  enjoy  themselves  more.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  a  little 
chicken  farm  on  land — for  Mary's  sake." 

"But  I  am  perfectly  contented,  mother,"  says  the  girl  who  was 
born  on  Robbins  Reef.    "The  books  are  company." 

There  is  a  traveling  lighthouse  library  that  has  made  the  rounds 
of  all  the  other  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  and  that  tarries  with  each 
lighthouse  keeper  for  a  year.  The  record  of  places  which  the  collec- 
tion of  books  of  fiction,  philosophy  and  poetry  has  visited  includes 
the  grim  title,  "Execution  Rock." 

But  the  chicken  farm  on  land  is  not  a  probability,  only  a  dream 
of  Mary's  welfare.  Tending  the  light  is  Katie  Walker's  portion. 
At  62  she  is  as  brave  and  sturdy  a  soldier  as  ever  enlisted  in 
the  world's  army  of  those  who  do. 


Some  Singular  Plurals 

We'll  begin  with  a  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes ; 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 

Then  one  fowl  is  goose,  but  two  are  called  geese. 

Yet  the  plural  of  moose  should  never  be  meese ; 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse  or  a  whole  lot  of  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 

Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen? 

The  cow  in  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 

But  a  bow,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine. 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  not  vine. 

And  if  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet. 

And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet  ? 

If  one  is  a  tooth  and  the  whole  set  are  teeth, 

Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth? 

Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three  would  be  those, 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose. 

And  the  plural  of  rat  is  rats,  not  rose. 

We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren. 

But  though  we  say  mother,  we  never  say  methren. 

Then  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  him, 

But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis  and  shim. 

So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree, 

Is  the  most  wonderful  language  you  ever  did  see. 

— San  Francisco  Call 


Odd  Jokes 

A  magazine  editor  to  whom  O.  Henry  had  promised  a  story  many 
times  without  delivering  it,  sat  down  one  day  and  wrote  him  thus : 

"My  Dear  O.  Henry:  If  I  do  not  receive  that  story  from  you 
by  noon  today  I  am  going  to  put  on  my  number  eleven  shoes  and 
come  down  and  kick  you  down  your  own  stairs.  I  never  fail  to 
keep  my  promises." 

Whereupon  O.  Henry  replied :  "I,  too,  would  keep  my  promises 
if  I  could  do  my  work  with  my  feet." 

"Your  own  baby,  if  you  have  one,"  advertised  the  enterprising 
photographer,  "can  be  enlarged,  tinted  and  framed  for  $9.75  per 
dozen." 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  want  with  so  many  garden  seeds?" 
inquired  the  patient  member  of  Congress.  "You  surely  don't  plant 
all  of  them."  "No,"  replied  the  constitqent.  "We  put  a  little  milk 
and  sugar  on  them  and  use  them  for  breakfast  food." 

She  (on  shipboard) — "Shall  I  have  your  lunch  brought  up  to  you,, 
dear?"  He  (feebly) — "No,  love;  have  it  thrown  straight  overboard 
It  will  save  time — and  trouble." 
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From  Our  Hilltops 

CORA  S.  DAY 

THE  BIG  TOURING  car  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  allow  the  occupants 
a  leisurely  survey  of  the  valley  below. 
"What  an  enchanting  view!"  cried  Cousin 
Clare,  our  newly  arrived  guest,  drawing  a 
quick,  delighted  little  breath.  "Surely  there 
isn't  a  more  lovely  one  to  be  seen  anywhere 
than  this  from  the  top  of  your  own  hill." 

"One's  own  hilltops  always  yield  the  best 
views  and  the  sweetest  pleasures,"  murmured 
Edith  sentimentally.  Clare  and  I  tried  to  look 
understanding  and  sympathetic,  though  I  doubt 
if  Edith  always  understands  or  feels  the  vaguely 
sentimental  things  she  lets  fall  so  easily. 
Brother  Bill  twisted  about  in  his  place  in  front 
and  grinned  at  me. 

"But  after  all,  this  bee-u-tee-ful  view  that 
we  all  feel  so  excited  over  is  just  the  house 
where  we  live,"  he  reminded  us  cheerfully ; 
"the  'orchard  and  meadow  and  deep-tangled 
wildwood,'  where  most  of  our  days  are  spent 
grubbing  away  at  our  duties,"  and  he  turned 
back  to  his  wheel,  and  sent  the  car  forward  on 
its  long,  swift  glide  downhill. 

"Ah,  but  that's  the  beauty  of  it !"  Edith  per- 
sisted gently ;  and  really  as  she  went  on  she 
sounded  pretty  sensible,  after  all.  "If  it  were 
just  foreign  scenery  it  might  be  lovely  and  all 
that :  but  it  would  hold  no  endearing  personal 
associations  for  us.  It's  because  it  is  so  famil- 
iar, so  intimate,  so  closely  bound  up  with  our 
memories,  glad  and  sad,  that  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  view  in  the  world  to  us.  We  may  en- 
joy the  view  that  we  have  traveled  miles  to 
see — but  we  love  the  one  that  is  made  up  of  our 
own  homes  and  lives  and  duties." 

Bill  slowed  down  suddenly  to  express  himself. 
"  'Rah  for  'Dith,"  he  cheered  with  boyish 
flippancy.  "  'Beet  ever  sumble,  there  snowplace 
like  home."  And  he  cleared  the  lane  gatepost 
by  the  miracle  that  I  have  never  yet  ceased  to 
behold  in  thankful  awe  in  all  my  motor  trips 
with  him. 

But  we  knew  that  in  spite  of  his  flippancy  he, 
as  well  as  we,  thought  Edith  right  for  once. 
It  is  fine  to  get  up  on  the  hilltops  and  see  far 
and  wide  the  beauties  that  are  spread  out  for 
our  appreciation.  When  those  beauties  are 
made  up  of  the  things  among  which  our  days 
are  spent ;  when  they  speak  to  us  of  useful 
lives,  of  duties  faithfully  performed,  of  love 
and  sympathy  and  helpful  hands,  all  working 
together  for  mutual  benefit — then  indeed  is  the 
view  good  to  look  upon,  with  no  other  to  be 
compared  to  it. 

That  puts  it  up  to  each  of  us,  doesn't  it,  to 
make  our  views  beautiful,  no  matter  where  we 
are,  or  what  we  are  doing?  If  we  want  to  see 
that  which  will  add  to  our  happiness  and  satis- 
faction when  we  reach  the  hilltop  and  pause  to 
take  a  look  over  our  daily  lives,  there's  just  one 
way  to  bring  it  about — to  be  careful  when  we 
are  down  in  the  valley,  "grubbing  away  at  our 
humble  duties,"  as  Bill  put  it,  to  make  pleasant 
things  to  look  at. 

You  can't  do  this  when  the  hilltop  lifts  you 
above  it  all ;  but  if  you  see  anything  while  you 
are  up  there  that  looks  as  if  it  needed  touching 
up  a  bit  in  the  beauty  line,  don't  forget  about 
it  when  you  get  down  where  you  can  reach  it 
and  remedy  the  defect.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
there  are  hilltops — to  show  us  just  what  kind 
of  view  we  are  making  day  by  day. 

A  Halloween  Suggestion 

We  so  often  seem  to  wear  threadbare  the  usual 
methods  of  celebrating  special  occasions  that  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  relief  that  we  come 
across  a  suggestion  for  something  entirely  new. 
The  Modern  Priscilla  offers  a  "bat  party"  for 
a  private  Halloween  entertainment  or  for  a 
church  sale. 

One  such  party  was  given  by  a  church  in 
honor  of  the  boys'  club,  and  the  boys  on  the 
"nine"  were  requested  to  help  particularly,  as 
they  ought  to  know  how  to  "bat." 

Invitations  were  sent  out  on  cards  cut  in  the 
shape  of  bats,  the  writing  in  red  ink,  making  an 
eflfective  missire. 


The  room  in  which  the  party  was  held  was 
lighted  with  jack-o'-lanterns  and  the  regular 
electric  lights  had  yellow  shades  with  man-in- 
the-moon  faces  upon  them  ;  the  other  decorations 
were  black  paper  bats  strung  on  yellow  cords 
in  every  conceivable  place. 

Little  cards  were  given  each  person  who  en- 
tered, on  which  were  written  the  following 
questions  to  be  solved :  I  am  something  that 
flies,  something  that  makes  something  else  fly, 
and  I  am  also  a  sheet  of  something  soft.  I 
may  be  black,  I  may  be  white,  see  if  you  can 
guess  me  right  ?  Bat  (the  animal,  a  baseball 
bat  and  a  bat  of  cotton).  A  quantity  of  a 
necessity  all  made  at  once?  Batch  (of  bread). 
A  boat?  Bateau.  I  am  not  a  watch,  yet  keep 
time?  Baton.  A  military  term?  Battalion. 
Used  for  electricity  ?  Battery.  A  strife  ?  Bat- 
tle. A  fortification?  Battlement.  A  mixture 
of  good  things?  Batter. 

There  were  three  tables  with  articles  for  sale. 
One  contained  candy  in  gold  boxes  with  black 
bats  decorating  their  tops,  another  was  piled 
with  delicious  looking  cake,  iced  either  with 
white,  yellow  or  chocolate,  some  with  paper 
bats  pinned  to  the  top.  The  third  table  had 
articles  of  all  sorts  for  sale.  There  were  base- 
ball bats  for  the  little  boys,  also  balls;  bats  of 
cotton  and  all  sorts  of  things  made  in  the  shape 
of  baseball  bats  and  balls.  There  were  also 
articles  of  every  sort  which  began  with  the 
letter  B,  A  or  T,  while  the  letter  with  which 
their  names  began  was  in  every  case  written 
in  color  on  a  little  black  paper  bat  surmounting 
the  article.  The  girls  who  waited  at  these 
tpbles  were  dressed  as  witches  in  yellow  and 
•black,  with  tall  pointed  caps,  and  the  young  men 
who  helped  in  the  dining  room  and  as  general 
helpers  were  dressed  as  imps. 

Supper  was  served  in  a  room  apart,  which 
was  designed  to  look  like  a  garden.  Bay  trees 
and  shrubbery  made  it  effective,  bats  perched 
in  the  trees  and  yellow  lights  gave  illumination. 
Over  the  dining  room  door  was  the  quotation  : 
"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown." 
Refreshments  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular color,  and  all  the  usual  goodies  were 
dispensed,  with  one  particularly  delicious  fea- 
ture— "batter"  cakes  with  maple  sirup. 

What  Was  Poe's  Raven? 

Just  what  Edgar  Allan  Poe  meant  in  his 
poem  "The  Raven"  by  this  "bird  of  evil  omen" 
is  still  a  mooted  question,  in  spite  of  various 
explanations,  including  the  author's  own.  None 
of  these  has  been  accepted  as  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  the  following  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, presented  by  a  writer  in  The  Chicago 
News,  seems  perhaps  as  acceptable  as  any. 

My  memory,  she  says,  goes  back  twenty-five 
years  to  a  stormy  winter  night  when,  lessons 
done,  I,  a  tiny  girl,  listened  to  my  dear  father 
as  he  read  a  short  history  of  Poe's  life,  finish- 
ing with  "The  Raven."  I  remember  I  sat  clasp- 
ing my  mother's  hand,  entranced,  horrified,  as 
the  reading  progressed. 

After  father  had  completed  the  reading  of 
the  poem,  he  asked  my  older  sister  and  brother 
just  what  Poe  meant  by  the  "raven."  They  sat 
silent,  but  I,  a  nervous,  impulsive  child,  cried 
out :  "Oh,  father,  dear !  Didn't  he  mean 
whisky?"  My  question  was  greeted  by  a  loud 
laugh  from  my  big  brother.  My  father  turned 
to  rebuke  him  and  I,  not  waiting  for  an  answer, 
fled  to  my  room,  there  to  sob  out  my  mortifica- 
tion. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  incident.  Neither 
have  I  had  occasion  to  change  my  opinion,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  I  still  be- 
lieve that  Poe's  "raven"  was  the  demon  drink. 
Read  the  poem  with  that  thought  in  mind,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  For,  after  all, 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  comes  wisdom. 

In  reading  the  poem  we  find  that  at  the 
time  the  author  opened  his  window  to  the 
"raven"  he  was  seeking  "surcease  of  sorrow." 
Next  we  find  "this  ebon  bird  beguiling  my  sad 
fancy  into  smiling."  For  the  time  he  had  for- 
gotten his  sorrow,  but  though  he  called  the 
raven  "friend,"  he  realized  that  on  the  morrow 
he  would  leave  him  even  sadder  than  before. 


H  XTbouobt  for  tbe  Meeh 

It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing  to  find 
ourselves  growing  out  of  our  contempt, — Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


Verses  Old  and  New 

COMMON  THINGS 

Give  me,  dear  Lord,  thy  magic  common  things, 

Which  all  can  see,  which  all  may  share — 
Sunlight  and  dewdrops,  grass  and  stars  and 
sea — 

Nothing  unique  or  new,  and  nothing  rare. 

Just  daisies,  knapweed,  wind  among  the  thorns ; 

Some  clouds  to  cross  the  blue  of  sky  above ; 
Rain,  winter  fires,  a  useful  hand,  a  heart, 

The  common  glory  of  a  woman's  love. 

Then,  when  my  feet  no  longer  tread  old  paths 
(Keep  them  from  fouling  sweet  things  any- 
where), 

Write  one  old  epitaph  in  grace-lit  words : 
"Such  things  look  fairer  that  he  sojourned 
here."  — The  Spectator. 


The  seventh  stanza  tells  of  the  raven's  be- 
coming master. 

"Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute 

stopped  or  stayed  he, 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above 

my  chamber  door. 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my 

chamber  door." 

Pallas  was  the  Greek  of  goddess  of  wisdom. 
How  soon  drink  is  lord,  once  it  gains  an  en- 
trance, and  how  soon  it  overshadows  all  wis- 
dom ! 

The  poet  now  realizes  that  the  friendship 
of  the  raven  has  but  added  to  his  sorrow ; 
he  calls  him  a  "fiend"  and  tries  to  drive  him 
out. 

But  to  assert  himself  now  is  vain.  He  had 
opened  his  window  to  the  evil  thing  and  it  is 
now  "lord." 

"And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 

still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my 

chamber  door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 

that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws 

his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow    .    .  . 
Shall  be  lifted  nevermore." 

We  need  but  to  remember  the  sad  going  out 
of  that,  at  times,  brilliant  mind  to  know  that 
the  shadow  never  was  lifted  from  that  tortured 
soul,  and  because  of  it — 

"unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  songs 

one  burden  bore : 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy 
burden  bore 

Of  'Never — nevermore.'  " 

Women  in  Police  Work 

Prediction  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Alice  Steb- 
bens  Wells  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  f^w 
policewomen  in  the  United  States,  that  within 
five  years  every  up-to-date  police  department 
will  have  several  policewomen.  Mrs.  Wells 
says  women  make  the  best  police  officers  be- 
cause : 

They  talk  more — ask  more  questions  and  get 
more  information. 

They  work  for  ideals  and  have  incentive  other 
than  merely  holding  their  positions  and  draw- 
ing their  salaries. 

They  put  their  hearts  in  their  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  the  best  judges  of  human 
nature. 

They  place  an  emphasis  on  the  prevention 
spirit,  which  should  be  the  chief  spirit  of  all 
police  work. 
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The  Enchanted  Wood 

BY  MARY  STEWART 


THERE  ONCE  lived  a  terrible  dragon 
who  breathed  forth  fire  and  smoke, 
whose  red  eyes  gleamed  like  two  fur- 
naces, and  whose  tail  was  so  strong  that  one 
little  flap  would  knock  down  a  stone  house.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  the  thunder  of  his 
coming  was  heard  in  the  distance  men  and 
women  rushed  into  their  homes,  dragging  their 
children  after  them,  and  bolted  and  barred  the 
doors.  Soon  he  would  come  tearing  up  the 
village  street,  half  hidden  by  the 
flaming  cloud  of  smoke  which 
arose  from  his  nostrils.  But  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  cottages 
need  not  have  feared ;  he  hardly 
glanced  at  them,  for  he  was  mak- 
ing a  collection  of  princes  and 
princesses. 

He  would  rush  up  to  the  gate 
of  a  palace  and  demand  that  one 
of  the  king's  sons  or  daughters 
should  be  brought  to  him  im- 
mediately. If  there  was  any 
delay  he  would  flap  his  tail  and 
a  wing  of  the  palace  would  come 
tumbling  down.  Or  if  a  king 
absolutely  refused  to  give  up  his 
child,  the  dragon  would  flap  his 
tail  again  and  the  whole  palace 
would  shake  to  pieces.  This  did 
not  happen  often,  for  the  news 
of  his  habits  spread  over  the 
country,  and  sometimes  when  he 
reached  a  castle  gate  he  would 
find  a  prince  or  princess  tied 
there  waiting  for  him,  with  these 
words  printed  in  large  letters 
over  the  gateway,  "Please  do  not 
flap  your  tail." 

Then  he  would  laugh,  and  the 
roar  of  that  noise  was  like  a 
great  wave  breaking  upon  rocks. 
And  he  would  throw  the  royal 
•child  upon  his  back  and  tear  off, 
the  poor  prince  or  princess  cling- 
ing to  his  slippery  scales,  trying 
not  to  faint  with  terror. 

But  when  he  reached  his  cave 
he  did  not  hurt  his  prisoners. 
Instead,  he  merely  offered  them 
a  cup  of  what  looked  like  clear 
water,  and  they  were  always  so 
exhausted  with  their  journey 
that  they  were  thankful  to 
moisten  their  lips.  But  as  soon 
as  they  had  drunk  a  few  drops 
they  forgot  their  homes,  their 
parents  and  their  past  lives  ;  and 
the  next  feeling  that  came  to 
them  was  of  being  comfortably 
covered  up  in  brown  bark,  while 
their  feet  became  roots  and  their 
arms  branches.  For  the  dragon 
turned  them  all  into  trees  ! 

Behind  his  cave  stood  a  beau- 
tiful wood,  an  enchanted  wood, 
for  every  noble  oak  and  dainty  white  birch, 
every  stately  elm  and  lovely  maple  was  an 
enchanted  prince  or  princess.  They  did  not 
•mind  the  life.  Having  forgotten  their  past 
existence  they  had  nothing  to  sorrow  over, 
and  they  loved  stretching  out  their  roots  below 
the  mossy  earth  and  lifting  their  branches 
to  the  warm  sun  and  the  whispering  winds. 
The  wind's  song  was  the  only  one  they  ever 
lieard,  for  the  dragon  did  not  allow  any  bird 
to  enter  the  enchanted  wood,  lest  their  music 
■might  stir  memories  in  the  hearts  of  the 
trees. 

Every  month,  when  the  new  moon  hung  like 
a  thread  of  silver  in  the  sky,  the  dragon  left 
his  cave  and  went  in  search  of  another  royal 
prisoner,  and  while  he  was  gone  he  allowed 
his  captives  to  regain  for  a  few  hours  their 
own  forms.  There  was  a  tearing  open  of 
trunks,  and  from  each  one  stepped  a  prince  or 
a  princess,  their  silver  armor  and  trailing  robes 
brighter  and  fresher  than  ever,  while  their 
forms  and  faces  were  far  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  when  they  had  been  enchanted. 


Sometimes  it  is  good  for  people  to  turn  into 
trees  for  a  time. 

Then  they  would  wander  together  through 
the  wood,  talking  in  low,  hushed  voices,  for 
the  dragon's  power  was  still  over  them,  and 
as  they  could  not  step  beyond  the  border  of 
the  trees,  they  did  not  see  nor  remember  any- 
thing connected  with  their  past  life.  Their 
low  voices  sounded  like  the  whispering  of 
leaves,    and    all    they   talked    about    was  the 


Close  your  eyes,  turn  around  three  times  and  see  what  you  will  see" 


beauty  of  the  sky,  the  warmth  of  the  soft 
moss,  or  the  latest  song  of  the  wind. 

Gradually  they  would  drift  apart  two  by  two, 
a  prince  and  a  princess,  and  always  they 
were  the  two  who  as  trees  grew  side  by  side. 
.So  that,  although  they  enjoyed  walking  hand 
in  hand  beneath  the  starry  sky,  it  was  not 
very  different  from  waving  their  branches  to- 
gether in  the  sunshine,  or  rustling  softly  with 
their  leaves  in  the  twilight. 

Before  midnight  there  was  a  shaking  of  the 
earth  as  the  dragon  approached.  Then  the 
princes  and  princesses  returned  to  their  tree 
forms,  and  before  the  latest  captive  stretched 
out  his  roots  and  waved  his  branches  for  the 
first  time  the  wood  looked  as  quiet  and  natural 
as  any  ordinary  forest. 

One  day,  however,  the  dragon  brought  back 
a  brave  little  princess  who  did  not  drink  a 
drop  of  the  cup  of  forgetfulness.  She  had 
heard  of  magic  potions  which  did  strange  things 
to  people,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  be  en- 
chanted. Besides  she  had  promised  to  marry 
a   handsome   young  prince   and   she  was  de- 


termined that  by  some  means  or  other  she 
would  return  to  him  safe  and  sound.  So  she 
merely  touched  her  lips  to  the  edge  of  the 
cup,  and  when  she  became  a  strong  little  cedar 
tree  she  remembered  perfectly  all  her  past 
life  and  spent  her  time  wondering  how  she 
could  return  to  it. 

At  last  a  new  moon  hung  in  the  sky,  the 
dragon  rushed  away  and  the  trees  opened  as 
the  princes  and  princesses  stepped  from  them. 
Among  them  was  the  Cedar  Princess,  and 
when  the  others  drifted  away  in  pairs  whisper- 
ing contentedly,  she  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
wood  and  spoke  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 

"What  are  you  all  doing?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Why  don't  you  run  away  from 
this  place  and  return  to  your 
homes,  where  your  friends  think 
you  have  been  gobbled  up  by  the 
dragon  ?" 

The  company  stood  still  and 
gazed  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  they 
whispered  back.  "This  is  our 
home  and  here  are  our  friends." 

The  Cedar  Princess  felt  like 
shaking  them. 

"Don't  you  remember  any- 
thing?" she  asked.  "Can't  you 
even  remember  your  mothers 
and  fathers?" 

At  the  word  "remember"  the 
company  swayed  toward  her. 

"Remember?"  they  whispered, 
"remember?  That  is  a  strange 
word  ;  it  makes  us  long  for  some- 
thing we  had  forgotten.  Tell  us, 
little  princess,  what  is  it?" 

"You  all  wear  golden  crowns, 
so  you  must  have  lived  in  pal- 
aces and  been  loved  by  kings 
and  queens,"  answered  the 
princess.  "The  dragon  carried 
you  away  and  gave  you  a  magic 
cup  to  drink  from.  You  were  all 
foolish  enough  to  drink  it,  or 
you  would  not  be  wandering  here 
instead  of  trying  to  escape." 

"The  dragon,  the  magic  cup," 
echoed  her  companions ;  "surely 
we  do  begin  to  remember.  But 
how,  little  princess,  can  we  es- 
cape ?" 

The  Cedar  Princess  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  but  she  could 
go  no  farther.  When  she  tried 
to  put  her  foot  beyond  she 
found  it  as  impossible  as  if  she 
were  lifting  it  against  a  stone 
wall. 

"If  only  my  Prince  Fearless 
were  here,"  she  cried ;  "he  would 
know  what  to  do!" 

Then  beyond  the  wood  the 
princess  heard  the  clear  whistle 
which  her  prince  always  gave 
to  show  his  approach,  and  his 
form  loomed  up  in  the  moonlight 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  He 
had  traced  her  to  the  dragon's 
cave  which  stood  there,  but  the 
monster's  magic  prevented  his  going  farther. 
In  vain  the  princess  called  to  him ;  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  her.  The  moving  forms 
looked  to  him  merely  like  the  swaying  of 
trees  and  no  sound  could  pass  beyond  them. 

The  princess  reached  for  the  writing  tablets 
hanging  at  her  side  and  wrote  hastily :  "I 
am  here,  a  cedar  tree  in  the  dragon's  en- 
chanted wood.  Find  my  fairy  godmother,  ask 
her  what  to  do,  and  come  to  me  at  the  next 
new  moon."  She  threw  the  note  high  in  the 
air.  Prince  Fearless  saw  it  flutter,  caught  it, 
and  sprang  back,  just  as  the  princess  and  her 
companions  heard  the  thunderous  sound  of 
the  returning  monster,  and  fled  back  to  the 
trees.  They  waved  their  branches,  however, 
in  a  distressed,  puzzled  manner,  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  old  content  with  the  forest  life. 

Before  sunrise  Prince  Fearless  had  climbed 
the  mountain  to  the  tiny  hut  where  the  old 
fairy  godmother  lived.  When  she  heard  of  the 
princess'  disaster  she  sighed  and  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"Three   things   must   be    found   before  the 
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dragon's  enchantment  can  be  broken,"  she 
said.  "Only  the  birds  can  withstand  his  magic, 
so  a  feather  must  be  taken  from  the  mysterious 
white  bird  which  will  change  the  one  who 
brings  it  into  the  same  form.  A  flask  of 
water  must  be  carried  from  the  stream  of  truth 
to  anoint  the  monster's  eyes  and  make  him 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  even  then 
only  a  leaf  from  the  singing  tree  can  trans- 
form the  princes  and  princesses  to  their  natural 
forms.  These  three  things  are  in  fairlyland, 
and  the  way  there  is  hard  and  dangerous." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  cried  Prince  Fearless; 
"show  me  the  path  that  I  may  start  at  once." 

Again  the  old  fairy  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

"Only  one  who  has  been  a  tree  in  the  en- 
chanted wood  can  accomplish  these  tasks,"  she 
said.  "My  godchild  herself  must  risk  the  perils 
of  the  journey,  while  you  can  only  take  her 
place  as  a  cedar  tree  that  the  dragon  may  not 
know  what  has  happened." 

Then  she  gave  him  a  pair  of  tiny  wings  to 
attach  to  his  shoes. 

"When  the  next  new  moon  hangs  low  in 
the  sky  these  will  carry  you  into  the  magic 
wood,"  she  said,  "and  they  will  also  help  the 
princess  over  the  first  part  of  her  journey. 
After  that  I  cannot  assist  her ;  the  road  to  fairy- 
land is  one  which  everyone  must  find  for  him- 
self." 

So  when  the  tiny  crescent  of  the  new  moon 
shone  in  the  sky  Prince  Fearless  tied  the  wings 
around  his  shoes,  and  half  ran,  half  flew  to  the 
enchanted  wood.  Over  the  magic  line  he 
bounded  and  there  to  his  joy  he  beheld  his 
dear  little  princess,  her  brown  hair  as  curly 
and  rippling  and  her  dark  eyes  as  deep  and 
tender  as  before  the  dragon  had  carried  her 
away. 

Sorrowfully  he  told  her  the  fairy's  news. 
"If  only  I  could  go  for  you,"  he  sighed.  But 
the  Cedar  Princess  only  smiled  bravely  and 
asked  him  to  tie  the  wings  to  her  feet.  Then 
with  a  kiss  for  him  and  a  wave  of  her  hand 
to  her  companions  she  was  off  as  the  prince 
had  come,  half  running,  half  flying  over  a 
strange  road  which  carried  her  miles  and 
miles  away  from  anywhere. 

She  traveled  all  night,  but  she  was  not  a 
bit  tired,  and  when,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  wings 
dropped  from  her  feet  she  trudged  on  cheer- 
fully. Presently,  however,  she  heard  the  piteous 
cry  of  a  hurt  animal,  and  following  the  sound 
she  found  a  rabbit  caught  in  a  trap.  She  re- 
leased it  and  the  bunny  rubbed  up  against  her 
to  show  his  gratitude  before  jumping  off  through 
the  woods. 

The  princess  returned  to  the  road  and  walked 
on,  while  the  sun  rose  high  above  her  head  and 
she  grew  tired  and  thirsty.  Then  she  found 
a  little  stream  near  the  roadside  and  she 
stooped  eagerly  over  it  for  a  drink.  But  just 
as  her  lips  touched  the  clear  water  she  head, 
"Flap — flap,"  and  looking  around  saw  a  small 
fish  gasping  on  the  bank,  flapping  its  tail  slowly 
to  show  how  miserable  it  was. 

"You  poor  little  thing !"  cried  the  princess, 
as  she  picked  up  the  shining  fish  and  threw 
it  back  into  the  stream.  It  popped  up  its  head 
•once  to  say  "Thank  you,"  and  darted  off 
among  the  stones. 

After  a  cool  drink  the  princess  felt  better 
and  she  trudged  on  until,  lying  on  the  road 
in  front  of  her,  she  saw  a  tiny  white  bird.  Its 
wing  was  broken  and  it  lay  with  closed  eyes, 
half  dead.  The  princess  picked  it  up  tenderly, 
"bound  the  broken  wing  with  her  dainty  hand- 
kerchief and,  when  it  opened  its  bill  hungrily, 
fed  it  with  wild  berries.  She  was  afraid  to 
leave  it,  however,  for  fear  of  prowling  animals, 
so  she  carried  it  gently  in  her  hand  as  she 
walked  on. 

Soon  the  sun  sank,  the  air  grew  dark  and 
chill.  By  that  time  she  was  quite  worn  out,  and 
■when  the  road  became  a  narrow  path  winding 
through  a  dark  wood,  and  then  stopped  al- 
together, she  was  lost  and  frightened.  She 
tried  to  walk  on,  but  the  brambles  tripped  her ; 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  her  way  be- 
tween trees  and  bushes,  and  she  sat  down  upon 
a  stump,  wondering  whether  instead  of  reaching 
fairyland  she  would  have  to  die  in  that  dread- 
ful forest.  She  had  almost  forgotten  the  tiny 
Tjird  she  held  in  her  hand  until  it  gave  a  little 
flutter.  Then  she  laid  it  gently  upon  the  ground 
■beside  her  and  it  spread  its  wings  as  if  one  had 
never  been  broken.  But  what  was  still  stranger, 
the  wings  grew  and  grew  until  the  princess 
saw  a  great  white  bird  gleaming  out  of  the 
•darkness  before  her. 

"Lie  on  my  back,  little  maiden,"  said  the 


Rhymes  to  Remember 

"FAREWELL  SUMMER" 

THE   WILD  ASTER 

In  the  meadows  near  the  mill. 

By  the  wayside,  on  the  hill ; 

In  the  fields  that  wander  down 

To  the  edges  of  the  town. 

And  beside  the  farmhouse  door, 

"Farewell  summer"  blooms  once  more. 

Little  asters  blue  and  white, 
Many  as  the  stars  at  night ; 
Summer's  flowers  have  blown  away ; 
Now  you  come  to  make  us  gay 
When  the  fields  are  growing  brown. 
And  the  leaves  come  fluttering  down. 

How  I  love  to  gather  you, 

Purple  flowers  and  white  and  blue. 

On  the  cloudy  afternoons 

When  the  wind  makes  pleasant  tunes 

In  the  orchard  grasses  dry. 

Where  the  ripened  apples  lie. 

Dear  to  me  are  days  of  spring, 
And  the  summer  makes  me  sing ; 
Winter  has  its  times  of  cheer. 
But  the  best  days  of  the  year 
Come  when,  close  beside  our  door, 
"Farewell  summer"  blooms  once  more. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


bird,  "and  rest,  while  I  carry  you  over  this  dark 
forest." 

The  princess  cuddled  down  in  its  soft  feathers 
and  the  bird  sprang  into  the  air.  Above  the 
treetops  it  flew  and  flew,  while  the  princess 
slept  and  the  stars  paled. 

When  morning  came  the  princess  found  her- 
self lying  upon  soft  moss,  the  forest  behind  her, 
and  in  front  of  her,  alas  !  a  great,  black  swamp. 

There  were  clumps  of  grass  and  water  iris 
growing  through  it,  but  they  were  too  far 
apart  for  anyone  to  reach  by  jumping,  and 
between  them  the  black  mud  of  the  swamp 
was  deep  and  dangerous. 

The  poor  princess  stood  up  and  wrung  her 
hands.  "How  can  I  ever  cross  this  place!" 
she  cried.  "And  yet  if  I  do  not  go  on  I  shall 
die  here  and  Prince  Fearless  will  remaiti  a 
tree  forever." 

Then  she  heard  a  hop  and  a  jump  beside 
her,  and  looking  down  saw  the  rabbit  she  had 
released  from  the  trap.  As  she  watched  he 
grew  bigger  and  bigger — or  did  she  grow 
smaller?  She  could  not  tell,  but  presently  they 
were  almost  the  same  size  and  the  rabbit  said, 
"Mount  my  back,  kind  little  princess,  and 
I  will  carry  you  across  this  swamp." 

So  she  climbed  on  his  back  and  away  he 
went  as  fast  as  the  wind,  springing  from  one 
tuft  of  grass  to  another,  until  they  reached  the 
other  side.  Then  he  was  off  again,  his  white 
tail  gleaming  as  he  jumped  back  over  the 
swamp,  and  the  princess  called  her  thanks 
after  him. 

"Now,  at  last,"  she  thought,  "my  troubles  are 
over." 

But  she  had  not  walked  far  before  she 
reached  a  deep,  wide  river.  It  was  so  wide 
that  she  could  not  see  the  other  side,  and  as 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  boat  in  that  lonely 
spot,  tears  of  disappointment  filled  the  princess' 
eyes. 

Then  she  heard,  "Swish,  swish,"  and  through 
the  water  a  great  fish  as  big  as  a  dolphin  swam 
toward  her. 

"You  may  not  recognize  me,"  he  said,  "but  I 
am  the  fish  whose  life  you  saved.  Jump  upon 
my  back,  little  princess,  and  I  will  carry  you 
across  the  river  without  even  wetting  the  sole 
of  your  shoe." 

So  over  they  went,  and  when  they  reached 
the  other  side  the  fish  said,  "Close  your  eyes, 
turn  around  three  times  and  see  what  you  will 
see." 

The  princess  did  as  she  was  told,  and  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  the  river  and  the  fish 
had  vanished  and  she  was — in  fairyland  !  She 
was  standing  upon  grass  as  green  as  if  made 
of  emeralds,  around  her  were  trees  covered 
with  fragrant  blossoms,  which  shone  like  jewels, 
while  in  the  center  of  them  stood  a  tree  with 
leaves  of  gleaming  silver.  It  was  singing  to 
itself  a  rustling,  whispering  song,  and  its 
branches  bent  lovingly  over  the  stream  which 
rippled  around  it.  The  stream  sparkled  as  if 
filled  with  diamonds,  and  from  it  a  bird  was 
drinking — a  pigeon  with  snow-white  feathers 
and  ruby  eyes. 

It  was  all  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  mysterious 


that  the  princess  was  almost  frightened.  Then 
she  felt  a  soft  animal  rubbing  itself  against 
her,  and  looking  down  saw  a  fairy  rabbit,  its 
fur  as  soft  as  swan's  down. 

"Do  you  not  remember  our  trip  together 
across  the  swamp?"  he  said.  "You  were  kind 
to  me  once  and  now  I  am  going  to  help  you 
again."  So  saying  he  hopped  across  the  grass 
and  the  stream  to  the  singing  tree,  from  which 
he  broke  off  a  silver  twig  and  brought  it  back 
to  the  princess. 

"Guard  this  carefully,"  he  said ;  "some  day 
it  will  release  Prince  Fearless." 

Then  a  tiny  fish  jumped  in  the  sparkling 
stream.  "Do  you  not  remember  how  we  crossed 
the  river?"  he  said.  "You  saved  my  life  once, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  help  you  again.  Catch 
these  drops  of  the  water  of  truth." 

The  princess  picked  up  a  crystal  flask  she 
found  lying  in  the  grass  and  in  it  she  caught 
the  drops  the  fish  splashed  up  to  her. 

Then  the  pigeon  flew  to  her  and  perched 
upon  her  shoulder.  "Do  you  not  remember 
our  night's  journey  over  the  forest?"  she  said. 
"You  took  care  of  me  once  and  now  I  shall 
help  you  again.  Pull  out  one  of  my  feathers 
and  put  it  in  your  curls." 

The  princess  did  so  and  immediately  she 
turned  into  a  lovely  white  pigeon. 

"Think  of  where  you  wish  to  go  and  you 
will  be  there,"  said  the  mysterious  white  bird. 

The  princess  fluttered  her  wings  and  said, 
"I  wish  to  be  in  the  dragon's  cave,"  and  there 
she  was,  while  the  great  monster  gnashed  his 
ugly  jaws,  and  fire  and  smoke  filled  the  cave. 

But  she  knew  that  his  magic  could  not  hurt 
a  bird,  and  flying  over  his  head  she  poured 
the  water  of  truth  upon  his  eyes. 

"Now,  we  can  talk  sensibly,"  she  said.  "You 
will  see  things  at  last  as  they  really  are,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  three  questions.  First,  why 
do  you  carry  off  princes  and  princesses  and 
change  them  into  trees?" 

The  dragon  stopped  breathing  forth  fire  and 
smoke  and  looked  at  her  stupidly  with  his 
great  red  eyes. 

"Why,  I  never  thought.  I  don't  know,"  he 
said. 

"Second,"  continued  the  princess,  "do  you 
enjoy  being  a  fiery  dragon,  of  whom  everyone 
is  afraid?" 

The  dragon  looked  puzzled. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  I  do,"  he  answered. 
"I  don't  have  much  fun,  I  know  that." 

"Thirdly,"  said  the  princess,  "what  would 
you  really  like  to  be  ?" 

The  dragon  thought  a  moment,  then  he  said  : 
"I  think,  no,  I  am  sure,  I  would  like  to  be  an 
old  man." 

"Then,"  said  the  princess,  "why  don't  you  use 
up  all  your  magic  by  turning  yourself  into  an 
old  man?" 

That  seemed  very  reasonable  to  the  dragon, 
now  that  he  saw  things  clearly;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  changed  himself  into 
a  peaceful  old  man  and  was  walking  slowly 
toward  the  nearest  village,  smoking  a  pipe. 

The  bird  princess  smiled  as  she  watched 
him,  and  then  she  flew  swiftly  to  the  en- 
chanted wood.  With  her  twig  of  silver  she 
touched  every  tree  there,  until  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  princes  and  princesses.  They 
laughed  and  chattered  as  they  hurried  away,  all 
except  Prince  Fearless,  who  stood  sadly  with 
the  white  bird  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Have  you  brought  back  nothing  to  break 
the  spell  which  holds  you?"  he  asked.  "Dar- 
ling princess,  must  you  remain  a  bird  always?" 

The  pigeon  stroked  his  cheek  with  her  soft 
wing  and  answered  :  "I  have  rescued  you  and 
I  can  live  in  your  palace.  Is  that  not  enough 
to  make  you  happy  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  prince.  "If 
you  must  remain  a  bird  I  shall  remain  a  tree, 
and  you  can  build  your  nest  in  my  branches." 

So  he  stepped  back  into  the  cedar  tree  and 
the  bark  was  just  closing  around  him,  when 
"Tap,  tap"  came  the  sound  of  a  stick,  and  there 
stood  the  fairy  godmother,  her  face  wreathed 
with  smiles. 

With  one  touch  of  her  magic  wand  the  pigeon 
had  gone  and  in  its  place  stood  the  little 
princess,  her  brown  eyes  smiling,  her  soft  hair 
curling  around  her  shoulders.  Joyfully  Prince 
Fearless  took  her  hand  ;  they  stepped  into  the 
fairy  chariot  the  godmother  had  brought  and 
rolled  away  to  the  happiness  awaiting  them. 

But  before  the  chariot  flew  a  white  bird,  a 
pigeon ;  whether  it  was  the  mysterious  bird 
from  fairyland  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  only 
know  that  this  is  the  story  a  white  pigeon  told 
the  shepherd  and  the  children  upon  the  hillside. 
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Lesson  Text,  Mark  8:11-26.  Golden  Text, 
John  8:12:  Again  therefore  Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world :  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  the  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life. 

We  are  told  (Mark  8:10)  that  immediately 
after  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  entered  the  boat  and  came 
"into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha."  The  parallel 
passage  in  Matthew  (15:39)  says  "into  the 
borders  of  Magadan."  These  two  places  either 
were  the  same,  or  were  very  close  together. 
Neither  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  and  the  site 
of  neither  has  been  identified.  It  is  usually 
placed  in  Galilee,  about  midway  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  prompt  appearance  of 
the  Pharisees  (Mark  8:11)  would  indicate  that 
it  was  at  least  in  or  near  Jewish  territory. 

Jesus'  enemies  gave  him  their  usual  welcome 
— "they  began  to  question  with  him."  They 
demanded  a  sign.  They  had  made  this  demand 
before,  and  it  had  been  refused.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  Sadducees  joined  them.  The 
fact  that  these  antagonistic  parties  had  united 
in  opposition  to  Jesus  was  a  sinister  proof  of 
the  deadliness  of  their  hostility.  The  Sad- 
ducees were  materialists;  their  demand  for  a 
sign  "from  heaven"  was  only  a  jeer.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Pharisees  was  somewhat  different. 
Jesus  had  been  giving  teaching  which  varied 
from  their  own.  Let  him  authenticate  it  as 
divine.  He  had  done  remarkable  things,  it 
was  true,  but  they  had  persistently  referred 
them  not  to  a  heavenly  but  to  a  Satanic  power 
(Matt.  12:24).  Now  they  demanded  a  demon- 
stration which  would  have  an  indubitably  heav- 
enly source — such,  possibly,  as  the  calling  of 
fire  or  rain  from  heaven. 

Prejudice  and  Hatred  of  Pharisees  Blina 

Them  to  True  Heavenly  Signs 
Jesus'  curt  and  positive  refusal  was  justified. 
He  "sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit"  as  he  gave  it 
(Mark  8:12),  and  well  he  might  sigh  at  their 
lamentable  lack  of  spiritual  discernment.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  conferred  benefits — not  trifling 
ones,  but  those  which  were  of  utmost  precious- 
ness  to  the  recipients.  They  exhibited  su- 
preme goodness,  tenderness,  compassion.  But 
in  this  the  Pharisees  could  see  nothing  divine. 
To  them  these  things  were  not  signs  "from 
heaven."  To  their  warped  vision  correct  form 
seemed  more  heavenly  than  beneficence. 

Jesus  left  them  and  hurried  away  in  the 
boat  with  his  disciples.  He  would  not  enter 
into  conflict  with  his  enemies.  His  haste  in 
this  case  seems  in  its  eagerness  almost  like  a 
flight,  as  in  truth  it  was.  He  was  fleeing  from 
turmoil  that  he  might  find  rest  for  his  own 
spirit,  and  opportunity  for  more  intimate  con- 
verse with  the  twelve  than  he  had  hitherto 
held  with  them. 

The  next  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Their  journey  was  to  the  north  end 
of  the  lake.  As  an  introduction  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  and  their  misunderstanding  of  them, 
the  writer  mentions  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
previde  themselves  with  bread  while  they  were 
ashore  (Mark  8:14)-  Their  hurried  departure 
had  probably  caused  the  omission. 

Jesus  Contends  xvith  Blindness  of  Friends 

as  Well  as  of  Enemies 
"Take  heed,"  said  Jesus,  "beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  leaven  of 
Herod"  (Mark  8:15)-  At  the  word  "leaven" 
their  thoughts  flew  at  once  to  their  lack  of 
bread  (v.  16).  What  did  he  mean?  Was  he 
rebuking  them  for  their  carelessness,  or  did 
he  forbid  the  purchase  of  bread  from  persons 
with  Pharisaic  or  Herodian  sympathies?  They 
were  capable  of  entertaining  this  thought  even 
after  his  recent  instruction  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  defilement  by  food. 

The  name  of  Herod  seems  here  abruptly  in- 
troduced, but  the  fact  that  not  a  few  partisans 
of  the  Herodian  dynasty  were  found  among 
the  Sadducees  will  explain  the  use  of  it.  Jesus, 
perceiving  what  was  in  the  minds  of  his  com- 
panions, rebuked  them  for  their  lack  of  under- 
standing (v.-s-  17-21).  "Can  you  suppose  that 
at  a  time  liKe  this  I  am  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  bread?     Have  you  so  soon  forgotten 


The  Sign  and  the  Leaven 

the  feeding  of  the  two  multitudes?  Do  you 
not  understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  something 
other  than  actual  bread  ?"  Then  they  under- 
stood that  by  "leaven"  he  meant  "teaching" 
(Matt.  16:12). 

If,  taking  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Mark 
(8:15),  we  compare  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
with  that  of  Herod,  we  shall  find  another  sug- 
gestion. The  vices  of  the  Pharisees  were 
formalism  and  hypocrisy ;  the  vices  of  Herod 
were  those  of  a  profligate.  The  latter  a  clean 
mind  would  naturally  avoid ;  but,  cautions 
Jesus,  avoid  the  former  as  well.  Both  are  evil, 
both  separate  from  God. 

Jesus,  Seeking  Rest  for  Himself,  Is  Still 
Compassionate 

It  was  the  evident  purpose  of  Jesus  to  seek 
a  retreat  in  the  far  north,  and  Bethsaida 
(Julias)  was  not  his  destination.  He  seems 
to  have  intended  to  pass  by  the  place  without 
attracting  attention — a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
since  it  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  he  had 
fed  the  five  thousand.  He  did  not  entirely  es- 
cape recognition.  A  blind  man  was  brought 
to  him  for  healing  (Mark  8:22).  Jesus  fore- 
stalled the  collecting  of  a  crowd  by  leading  the 
man  from  the  town  before  curing  him.  This 
miracle  is  the  only  one  recorded  where  the 
healing  was  not  apparently  instantaneous,  or 
where  a  second  putting  forth  of  power  was 
required.  If  we  knew  all  the  circumstances 
and  were  familiar  with  the  mental  state  of  this 
man  we  might  know  the  reason  for  this.  The 
method  resembles  in  some  respects  that  used 
in  the  cure  of  the  deaf-mute  studied  in  last 
week's  lesson.  The  application  of  saliva  to  his 
eyes,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  vision,  gave 
to  his  faith  the  stimulus  which  made  possible 
the  perfect  cure.  Verse  26  is  significant  of 
Jesus'  determination  to  escape  the  multitudes 
— "And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  home,  saying. 
Do  not  even  enter  into  the  village."  And  he 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey  to  the  north- 
ward, freed  at  last  from  following  throngs. 

Some  practical  applications : 

Let  us  not  be  demanding  signs  of  God,  and 
insisting  that  we  shall  choose  the  ways  in 
which  he  shall  reveal  himself  to  us.  Once  he 
let  Gideon  choose  a  sign  (Judges  6:36-40), 
and  once  he  let  Hezekiah  choose  one  (II. 
Kings  20:8-11),  but  he  has  not  bound  himself 
to  grant  that  privilege  to  everyone.  Let  us 
seek  rather  to  understand  the  signs  he  gives 
than  to  demand  new  ones.  Elijah  on  Horeb 
found  God  not  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake  or 
the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  (I.  Kings 
19:11-12).  So  we  may  always  find  him,  though 
our  eyes  never  behold  physical  wonders. 

Leaven  is  usually,  though  not  always,  used 
as  a  type  of  evil.  But  character  can  be  leavened 
with  good  as  well  as  with  evil.  It  is  not  leaven 
we  are  to  avoid,  but  bad  leaven. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Infidelity  and  wicked  deeds  are  posi- 
tive forces,  spreading  their  kind  by  active 
propagation.  Against  them  the  Christian 
needs  to  be  on  his  guard;  he  must  keep  near 
to  his  Lord  and  witness  his  wonderful  deeds 
wrought  in  love. 

Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  an  honest  man 
than  to  be  required  to  prove  his  honesty.  While 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  bonds  in  the 
execution  of  trusts,  he  can  hardly  escape  some 
sense  of  shame  when,  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  put  under  bonds  not  to  steal. 

One  of  the  keenest  pangs  a  child  can  know 
comes  with  the  discovery  that  his  parents  doubt 
his  word.  The  habitual  liar  glibly  offers  to 
swear  to  everything  he  says.  The  man,  woman 
or  child  who  is  under  suspicion,  though  con- 
scious of  entire  honesty  of  character  and  mo- 
tive, often  prefers  to  forego  some  advantage 
rather  than  to  continue  any  relations  with 
another  while  the  suspicion  lasts. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  facts  we  can  un- 
derstand something  of  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  Jesus  to  be  covertly  accused  of  deception. 
He  was  playing  a  part,  the  rulers  of  his  people 
asserted.     He  made  a  claim  to  divine  origin 
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and  a  Messianic  mission,  a  claim  likely,  accord- 
ing to  their  thinking,  to  prove  a  stalking  horse 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  political  power.  He 
assumed  a  holy  air  to  conceal  selfish  ends, 
they  said,  but  by  and  by  people  would  find  out 
what  he  really  was.  Of  all  frauds,  he  who 
steals  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in 
is  the  most  despicable.  Let  him  step  up 
squarely  now  and  prove  by  some  exhibition 
of  supernatural  powers  that  he  is  worthy  of 
belief.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  demand 
itself  seemed  to  humiliate  Jesus  as  nothing  else 
ever  did,  and  he  gave  expression  to  his  inner 
hurt  by  sighing  deeply  (v.  12). 

Sin  a  Power  Which  Spreads  and  Corrupts 
and  Destroys 

Verses  15-21 — Jesus  was  not  one  of  those 
who  teach  that  wickedness  is  simply  absence  of 
righteousness,  just  as  darkness  is  absence  of 
light.  We  sometimes  talk  about  the  soul's 
poverty,  but  Jesus  talked  about  its  debt.  It  is 
only  within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living 
that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  chemical 
action  of  yeast  which  was  so  profound  a  mys- 
tery to  the  Orient.  The  Jew  regarded  with 
awe  this  something,  itself  invisible,  which  cor- 
rupted and  destroyed  all  precious  food  if  left 
exposed  to  its  unchecked  power. 

Such,  said  Jesus,  is  sin,  whether  it  reveal 
itself  as  doubt  or  as  transgression.  Unless 
arrested  it  will  "sour"  the  whole  mass  with 
which  it  has  come  in  contact.  Evil  companion- 
ships corrupt  good  morals  (I.  Cor.  15:33). 
Thrust  a  stone  into  the  center  of  a  measure  of 
meal  and  it  will  not  affect  the  meal.  Put  a  tiny 
bit  of  yeast  (leaven)  in  it  and  it  will  spoil 
it  all  unless  counteracted  promptly  by  the  heat 
of  fire.  Doubt,  such  as  they  had  seen  in  the 
demand  of  the  Pharisees  (v.  11),  was  not  a 
pebble  but  yeast.  Sin  is  not  simply  lack  of 
goodness.  Sin  is  a  power  which  spreads  and 
multiplies  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  mass. 

Value  of  Evidence  Depends  Upon  Make-up 
of  Jury 

Verse  17-18 — The  solemn  words,  the  sharp 
reproof  of  our  Lord  indicate  that  the  captious 
attitude  of  his  enemies  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  his  friends.  Although  they  had  seen, 
and  that  very  recently,  astonishing  proofs  of 
his  miraculous  powers  (vs.  19-21),  they  seem 
to  have  admitted  among  themselves  that  the 
demand  of  the  Pharisees  was  "only  fair." 

So  in  an  age  of  doubt  we  have  a  great  many 
professed  disciples  of  our  Lord  who  believe 
in  being  fair  to  everyone  except  their  Master. 
They  are  so  anxious  to  "hear  the  other  side" 
that  they  fail  clearly  to  hear  his  side. 

In  their  haste  to  listen  to  Christ's  enemies 
Christians  sometimes  pay  scant  attention  to  the 
real  evidences  of  Christianity  which  are  all 
round  them  as  the  proofs  of  Christ's  divinity 
were  spread  before  the  unregarding  eyes  of  the 
twelve.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Jesus  spoke 
rather  hotly  to  those  who  saw  all  his  wonder- 
ful deeds  and  forgot  them  under  some  impu- 
dent demand  of  his  foes. 

Jesus  Responds  to  Prayer  When  He  Will 
Not  to  a  Demand 

Verse  22 — It  seemed  an  inopportune  time  in 
which  to  bring  a  blind  man  to  Jesus  with  a 
request  that  he  would  do  for  him  what  he  had 
refused  to  do  for  the  rulers  of  church  and 
state  (v.  12).  But  Jesus  will  grant  in  response 
to  a  prayer  what  he  would  not  give  on  demand. 
He  works  wonders  out  of  pity,  not  from  policy. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  glorious  works  of 
God  were  to  be  seen  oftener  in  the  mission  than 
in  the  church,  and  as  if  the  suppliant  attitude 
of  the  poor  were  more  acceptable  in  his  sight 
than  the  self-sufiicient  bearing  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  learned. 

Our  churches  may  not  be  well  filled,  but  our 
chapels  are.  Our  magnificent  colleges  may 
catch  few  glimpses  of  his  face,  but  Christ  is 
bringing  light  to  Africa's  darkened  millions  to- 
day. The  scholar  may  succumb  to  the  skeptical 
influences  of  his  university,  but  down  in  the 
slums  among  the  lowest  of  the  low  the  won- 
derful and  healing  and  heavenly  power  of 
Jesus  is  still  active.  If  the  Christians  of  Berlin 
or  Paris  regard  the  gospels  doubtfully,  people 
are  ready  to  die  for  the  Bible  in  China  and 
Korea ;  and  however  shallow  religious  feeling 
may  be  in  London  or  in  Chicag«,  it  runs  in 
deep,  full  tide  in  Uganda  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  What  Jesus  will  not  do  to  gratify 
pride  he  is  doing  every  day  to  bless  faith.  We 
may  shut  him  out  from  our  own  hearts,  but 
we  cannot  shut  him  out  from  his  own  world. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  Oct.  27,  1912 

Topic — The  Christian  and  temperance.  Levit- 
icus 10:8-11. 

If  we  desire  to  help  our  fellow  men,  we 
must  ourselves  be  pure.  Any  indulgence  in 
uncleanness,  even  though  it  be  in  secret,  will 
vitiate  our  endeavors  in  behalf  of  our  brethren. 
Any  lack  of  self-control,  though  it  be  utterly 
unknown  to  anyone  except  ourselves,  will  take 
from  our  words  the  accent  of  conviction  when 
we  try  to  speak  God's  truth  to  our  associates. 

The  words  which  form  the  theme  of  our 
meditation  at  this  hour  of  devotion  were  ad- 
dressed to  Aaron  and  his  sons  on  the  day  when 
they  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel. 
These  men  were  chosen  to  represent  the  people 
before  Jehovah,  and  to  represent  Jehovah  be- 
fore the  people.  They  were  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  make  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
But  how  could  they  appear  before  Jehovah,  the 
Holy  One,  unless  they  themselves  were  holy? 
Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God.  Only 
the  pure  in  heart  can  have  access  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  God.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  can 
make  an  acceptable  plea  on  behalf  of  their 
sinning  brethren.  Aaron  and  his  sons  must  be 
clean.  But  the  very  first  act  of  their  public 
ministry  had  been  attended  with  disaster. 
Aaron's  two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had  come 
to  the  altar  of  Jehovah  drunk  with  wine,  and 
had  offered  strange  fire.  They  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  divine  resentment.  And  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  tragic  event  that  this 
ordinance  regarding  the  abstinence  of  the 
priests  is  enacted.  He  who  comes  in  drunken- 
ness before  Jehovah  ever  offers  strange  fire. 
For  our  God  is  of  eyes  too  pure  to  behold 
drunkenness.   

These  words,  spoken  unto  Aaron,  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  Christians,  for  we  who  are  called 
of  God  in  Christ  are  a  royal  priesthood,  having 
each  of  us  access  in  his  own  right  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  being  endued  each  of  us 
with  power  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren.  And  it  is  necessary  that  we  who 
handle  holy  things  should  ourselves  be  holy. 
We  are  called  to  be  saints  unto  God. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  religious 
life  of  our  age  is  the  passion  for  service  which 
possesses  the  hearts  of  so  many  devoted  men 
and  women.  But  there  is  danger  lest  this  de- 
sire to  serve  spend  itself  in  aims  that  are  not 
high  enough,  that  do  not  tax  the  best  capaci- 
ties of  our  own  souls  or  the  souls  of  those  to 
whom  we  seek  to  minister.  There  is  danger 
lest  we  be  more  concerned  about  the  sanitation 
of  our  brother's  house  than  about  the  salvation 
of  our  brother's  soul.  When  the  last  word 
is  spoken  concerning  social  helpfulness  the 
truth  remains  that  the  highest  service  one 
man  can  render  another  in  this  life  is  to  give 
him  a  juster  idea  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
greater  we  can  do  than  to  manifest  in  our 
own  lives  the  power  of  a  holy  God. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  kindle  men's  thoughts 
and  lift  them  upward,  to  interpret  the  world 
as  God  has  made  it,  to  evoke  the  latent  powers 
of  the  soul  that  men  may  rise  from  their  bondage 
at  the  touch  of  a  living  Saviour.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  inspire  men  ;  and  only  he  can  inspire 
who  is  himself  inspired. 

Where  shall  we  get  inspiration  ?  Horace 
laughingly  tells  us  to  get  drunk ;  Hugo  Munster- 
berg  comes  very  near  to  saying  the  same  thing 
in  earnest.  But  St.  Paul  tells  us  to  be  not 
drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot,  but  to  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  one  to  another 
in  psalms  and  hymns  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing and  making  melox^p^ith  our  hearts  to  the 
Lord.  There  is  a  finer'poetry,  a  richer  cadence, 
a  swifter,  more  accurate  touch,  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit  than  in  the  drunkenness  of 
wine.  And  the  Christian's  work  is  sound,  and 
therefore  permanent.   

The  servant  of  Jesus,  whether  he  prays  or 
preaches,  sings  or  makes  poetry,  sows  the  field 
or  mends  a  chair,  should  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  wine,  because  God  has  called  him 
to  set  him  apart  from  all  uncleanness.  To 
drink  wine  is  an  impurity;  it  is  to  defile  the 


body,  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
to  darken  the  mind,  which  should  be  clear  to 
respond  to  the  thoughts  of  God ;  to  corrupt  the 
soul,  which  becomes  unable  longer  to  discern 
the  difference  between  evil  and  good,  between 
impurity  and  purity,  between  the  love  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  in  all  the  social 
structure  of  our  day  is  the  way  in  which  many 
young  men  come  to  think  that  drunkenness 
and  vice  are  manly,  and  boast  of  their  unclean- 
ness as  though  it  were  the  mark  of  a  social 
superiority,  the  proof  that  they  have  traveled, 
have  seen  men  and  cities  and  know  the  world. 
Alas  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world !  For 
the  end  of  that  way  is  death. 

Further,  for  the  Christian  who  desires  to 
serve  God  with  his  whole  heart  it  is  better  not 
to  smoke.  Tobacco  apparently  does  dull  the 
nerves  and  take  the  fine  edge  from  the  human 
powers.  This  has  been  unequivocally  stated 
by  some  of  the  best  scientists  of  our  age,  and 
we  may  well  believe  them.  The  narcotic  which 
temporarily  seems  to  soothe  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  really  a  lasting  irritant. 

One  more  great  reason  there  is  for  absti- 
nence— purity  is  the  secret  of  self-mastery. 
Purity  is  inward  power.  And  it  is  inward 
power  that  overcomes  the  world.  Most  of  the 
visible  failures  of  the  street  have  been  failures 
in  the  inner  life  long  before  the  world  knew 


anything  about  the  matter.  And  all  the  great 
victories  over  the  world  have  been  won  in  the 
silence  of  the  soul  before  they  have  been  re- 
enacted  in  the  public  eye. 

We  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  should 
pray  to  him  continually  that  he  give  us  strength 
so  to  rule  our  bodies  with  temperance,  and  our 
spirits  with  meekness,  that  we  may  glorify  him 
in  both  body  and  spirit,  which  are  his. 

"Under  His  Wings" 

"Under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust."  Not  shalt 
thou  see.  If  a  little  eaglet  wanted  to  see  for 
itself  what  was  going  on,  and  thought  it  would 
take  care  of  itself  for  a  little  while,  and  hopped 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings,  it  would 
be  neither  safe  nor  warm.  The  sharp  wind 
would  chill  it,  and  the  cruel  hand  might  seize 
it  then.  So  you  are  to  trust — -rest  quietly  and 
peacefully  "under  his  wings" ;  stay  there — 
not  be  peeping  out  and  wondering  whether  God 
is  really  taking  care  of  you  !  You  may  be  al- 
ways safe  and  happy  there ;  safe — for  "in  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  take  my  refuge" ; 
happy — for  "in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will 
I  rejoice."  Remember,  too,  that  it  is  a  com- 
mand, as  well  as  a  promise ;  it  is  what  you  are 
to  do  today,  all  day  long.  "Under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust." 

When  thou  prayest,  remember  to  say  little, 
and  to  mean  every  word.  Rather  do  not  pray 
at  all  than  pray  without  thinking.  Ask  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  never  leave  thee. 
Learn  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  beginning :  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Pray  as  if  Jesus 
stood  beside  thee  listening ;  pray  everywhere, 
and  at  any  time,  especially  at  evening  and 
morning,  remembering  that  prayer  from  a  pure 
heart  is  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


November  3,  1912 

THE  VIRTUE  THAT  BURNS 

Topic — The     Christian     virtues.     XI.  Zeal. 
Titus  2:1-14. 

Beacon  lives  are  burning  lives.  They  that 
shine  also  suffer.  Lights  consume  themselves 
as  they  glow.  "The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath 
eaten  me  up,"  wrote  the  prophet.  That  is  the 
price  of  a  great  and  holy  passion.  They  who 
v/ould  serve  with  zeal  must  expect  to  spend  and 
be  spent.   

Anything  worth  believing  in  at  all  is  worth 
believing  in  with  one's  might. 

"Wherever  you  are,  be  all  there,"  is  wise 
counsel.  The  person  who  puts  himself  into  his 
work  may  find  his  life  in  his  work.  Whole- 
hearted service  is,  after  all,  the  only  kind  of 
service  that  really  accomplishes  anything.  They 
who  do  with  their  might  are  the  mighty  doers. 

They  used  to  call  young  Dwight  L.  Moody 
"Crazy  Moody"  in  Chicago  years  ago  because 
of  his  zeal  in  Christian  work.  The  world  now 
knows  that  his  was  highest  wisdom,  for  he  has 
graven  his  mark  deeply  in  his  generation. 
When  temperance  folks  won  the  title  of  "fa- 
natics" the  temperance  cause  began  to  write 
its  laws  in  the  statute  books.  "Nothing  really 
great  is  ever  accomplished  without  enthusiasm." 

Nobody  is  interested  in  the  person  who  is 
not  interested  in  anything. 

Whenever  a  young  person  stirs  into  flame 
the  gift  that  is  in  him,  God  is  sure  of  one 
more  zealous  servant. 

In  the  realm  of  character,  possibility  is  obli- 
gation.   What  a  person  can  do  he  ought  to  do. 

To  his  young  friend  the  aged  apostle  wrote, 
"Let  no  man  despise  thee."  He  also  wrote 
to  young  Timothy,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth."  For  that  is  one  of  the  follies  of  age, 
to  look  with  disdain  upon  the  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  of  youth.  Wise  old  Paul  saw  the  potency 
and  sacredness  of  youthful  zeal.  Because  of 
its  burning  heart,  youth  brings  things  to  pass. 
The  young  people's  societies  of  the  churches 
have  been  effective — have  actually  done  great 
deeds    for    the    kingdom — because    they  have 


dared  to  express  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
Christ  in  definite  service. 

There  is  a  world  of  practical  philosophy  in 
Christ's  teachings  about  losing  one's  life  to 
save  it.  Only  as  a  man  spends  himself  in  un- 
selfish toil  for  others  does  he  gain  an  insight 
into  the  true  secret  of  existence.  Not  until 
he  is  lifted  up  on  a  cross  of  sacrifice  can  he 
obtain  the  broad  vision  of  life,  the  clear  under- 
standing of  brotherhood  and  the  full  per- 
ception of  truth  that  are  the  richest  rewards 
the  human  soul  can  know  this  side  of  heaven. 
If  you  would  save  your  life  from  smallness, 
meanness,  selfishness,  death,  lose  it  by  fearless 
service.   

A  feeble  dwarf,  dauntlessly  resolved,  will  turn 

the  tide  of  battle. 
And  rally  to  a  nobler  strife  the  giants  that 

had  fled.    — Tupper. 

Everybody  respects  strength ;  everybody  de- 
spises weakness.  The  faltering  and  fearful 
Christian  not  only  fails  to  do  his  share  of  the 
Lord's  work,  but  he  also  misses  the  peculiar 
pleasure  and  power  which  come  from  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  one's  fel- 
lows. Outspokenness  tends  to  uprightness 
and  confidence.  The  simple  program  for  peace 
of  heart  is  to  decide  for  Christ  and  then  to 
be  decided  for  him.  _ 

"The  secret  of  success,"  it  has  been  said, 
"is  boldness,  more  boldness,  ever  boldness." 

The  world  withholds  confidence  from  the  per- 
son who  lacks  confidence  in  himself. 

It  is  only  worth  while  in  this  world  to 
be  like  Jesus  Christ.  The  path  to  this  per- 
fection runs  through  the  valley  of  service. 
Without  a  deep,  unfaltering  consecration  to  a 
life  of  sacrifice  and  ministration  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  into  Christ's  image.  Like  his 
Master,  the  disciple  must  be  among  men  as 
one  that  serveth.   

Practice  should  precede  preaching.  The  >est 
sermons  have  two  hands  and  two  feet.  These 
are  the  kind  that  the  Bible  most  enjoins. 

"Awake,  my  soul !     stretch   every  nerve, 
And  press  with  vigor  on ; 
A  heavenly  race  demands  thy  zeal, 
And  an  immortal  crown." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


OPresbyterian  Church  of  Korea  begins  Life 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  this  page  is 
a  picture  of  the  first  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly of  Korea.  It  includes  the  missionaries, 
local  pastors  and  elders  from  the  mission  sta- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  New  York 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  Nashville,  as 
well  as  the  representatives  of  the  missions  con- 
ducted by  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Presby- 
terian Churches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Korea  thus  created  is  therefore  a  solid  union 
representing  all  the  Presbyterian  work  in  Korea 
and  combining  missionaries  from  four  denomi- 
nations in  three  countries. 

The  meeting  place  was  at  Pyeng  Yang,  and 
the  solemn  sessions  of  the  Assembly  gave  the 
very  best  of  evidence  of  profound  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple. The  outstanding  action  of  the  whole 
meeting  was  the  organization  of  a  board  of 
foreign  missions,  which  was  authorized  to 
raise  from  the  native  churches  $100,000  with 
which  to  send  a  mission  to  China.    A  commit- 


and  ammunition,  and  then  went  plundering 
through  the  city  in  a  most  systematic  fashion. 
Not  only  all  the  stores  but  a  special  list  of 
forty-eight  homes  of  the  wealthiest  citizens 
were  marked  for  destruction.  Each  was  robbed, 
then  burned.  The  rioters  apparently  had  no 
murderous  purpose,  but  several  persons  were 
killed  by  stray  shots  fired  at  random  to  ter- 
rorize the  town,  and  others  died  from  fright 
at  the  inrush  of  the  soldiers  into  their  houses. 
The  mission  compound  and  its  buildings  were 
in  no  wise  molested,  but  when  the  adjacent 
premises  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were 
fired  it  seemed  that  the  mission  property  was 
doomed.  Providentially,  however,  the  stored 
oil  in  the  Standard's  warehouses  did  not  ex- 
plode, and,  although  it  burned  fiercely,  the  fire 
failed  to  spread.  The  mission  chapel  on  the 
main  street  of  town  likewise  escaped  through 
diligent  fire-fighting  by  the  local  Christians. 

The  total  effect  of  the  riot  was  practically  to 
wipe  out  all  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
Tungchou  had  received  a   severe  blow   as  a 


about  $40.  As  he  was  turning  to  leave  she 
asked  him  to  wait  just  a  minute  until  she 
gave  him  something  more  valuable  than  money. 
This  was  her  Testament,  which  she  entreated 
him  to  read.  After  she  was  back  in  her  own 
home  in  Manchuria  she  learned  that  the  thief 
had  been  caught  and  imprisoned.  Not  content 
with  what  she  had  already  done,  the  earnest 
woman  wrote  to  him,  begging  him  to  repent  of 
his  sins  and  become  a  Christian.  Her  work  at 
first  was  not  successful,  but  this  did  not  deter 
her,  and  recently  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  the  man  had  repented  and  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  the  gospel. 

The  husband  of  this  woman  was  one  of  the 
two  officers  who  had  charge  of  building  a  tunnel 
near  Kyoto.  Both  men,  through  the  influence 
and  prayers  of  their  wives,  became  Christians. 
When  the  tunnel  was  completed  a  celebration 
was  planned,  according  to  custom.  But  the 
master  of  ceremonies  was  one  of  these  men, 
and  he  utterly  refused  to  allow  the  ordinary 
festivities,  in  which  geishas  and  intoxicating 


Members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  Korea 


tee  was  appointed  to  travel  to  China  meanwhile 
and  confer  with  missionary  leaders  there,  ask- 
ing that  a  definite  district  in  Chinese  territory 
be  set  aside  for  evangelization  by  the  Korean 
church. 

The  new  General  Assembly  consists  of  seven 
presbyteries.  For  the  present  no  attempt  will 
be  made  at  a  synodical  organization. 

Night  of  Vluiiny  in  Chinese  City 

Rev.  C.  H.  Corbett,  who  represents  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  faculty  of  the  North 
•China  Union  College  at  Tungchou,  twelve  miles 
out  from  Peking,  sends  a  graphic  account  of 
the  looting  of  that  town  by  a  mutinous  brigade 
of  regulars  in  garrison  there.  Tungchou  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  site  of  a  large  military 
barracks  and  its  brigade  was  called  to  Peking 
to  suppress  the  mutiny  in  that  city  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  Tungchou  detachment  did  help 
to  restore  order,  but  its  soldiers  had  no  scruple 
in  profiting  for  themselves  by  the  loot  that 
they  captured  from  the  Peking  rioters.  They 
returned  swaggering  with  their  newly  acquired 
wealth  and  manifestly  quite  impressed  with 
this  method  of  adding  to  their  meager  wages. 

The  merchants  of  Tungchou  realized  what 
this  taste  of  pillage  would  probably  mean,  and 
a  large  popular  subscription  was  raised  to  fur- 
nish the  troops  with  extra  rations  of  beef 
and  pork  in  the  hope  of  keeping  them  con- 
tented. But  this  did  not  prevent  the  anticipated 
outbreak.  At  a  concerted  signal  late  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  August,  the  soldiers  suddenly 
;Seized  the  arsenal,  helped  themselves  to  guns 


business  center  when  the  railroad  from  Tientsin 
was  built  past  it  without  entering  the  town, 
and  it  is  feared  that  this  new  calamity  will  be 
a  final  blow.  The  political  consequences  seem, 
however,  less  serious  than  feared  at  first,  since 
the  government  at  Peking,  after  a  period  of 
hesitation,  meted  out  very  violent  punishment 
to  the  mutineers.  The  executions  are  known 
to  have  numbered  fifty,  and  were  probably  more 
numerous  than  that.  Two  majors,  fifteen  cap- 
tains and  fifteen  noncommissioned  officers  were 
among  those  shot.  Of  the  privates,  several 
hundred  deserted,  others  were  discharged  in 
disgrace,  while  the  remainder  appear  thoroughly 
cowed  and  no  further  trouble  is  now  feared. 

Tungchou  College  opened  most  encouragingly 
about  ten  day  alter  this  outbreak  and  the 
teachers  were  delighted  to  welcome  the  largest 
freshman  class  they  have  yet  enrolled,  num- 
bering about  thirty-five.  Practically  the  whole 
membership  of  the  three  upper  classes  also 
returned.  The  teachers  feel  a  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  sober  spirit  of  their  students.  The 
difficulties  which  have  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  free  government  in  China  are  affecting 
the  young  men  deeply,  and  the  students  are 
notably  full  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
native  land.  — 
Japanese  Burglar  Turns  Christian 

The  wife  of  a  Japanese  officer  living  in  Man- 
churia, in  a  small  town  called  Kyoto,  recently 
went  to  Japan  to  visit  her  father.  The  first 
right  after  her  arrival  a  burglar  broke  into  the 
house  and,  brandishing  his  sword,  demanded 
money.     She  at  once  gave  him  all  she  had, 


liquors  have  always  had  a  prominent  part.  In- 
stead he  provided  Japanese  sports,  feasts  and 
gifts,  which  all  the  company  acknowledged  were 
most  satisfying.   

— An  up-to-date  building  has  recently  been 
erec'ed  in  Dairen,  Manchuria,  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Japanese  and  American  secretaries 
have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  work  there. 
Six  hundred  young  men  are  members  of  the 
association,  each  paying  $24  a  year  toward  its 
support.   

Board  Notes  and  A  n  uncements 

• — The  third  meeting  of  each  month  is  named 
the  prayer  meeting,  but  October's  second  Fri- 
day brought  an  hour  that  truly  fitted  the  name 
to  Room  48,  Chicago.  Miss  Rumsey  of  the 
Westminster  Guild  was  the  leader.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Vickers  of  the  interdenominational  committee, 
which  represents  eighteen  Woman's  Boards  of 
Missions,  having  read  the  call  to  prayer  for 
"The  World  in  Chicago,"  of  whose  prayer 
committee  she  is  secretary,  many  led  in 
fervent  petitions  for  that  event.  All  who  wish 
to  unite  in  such  prayer  are  invited  to  use  the 
card,  "A  Call  to  Prayer,"  which  any  may  have 
for  the  asking  from  headquarters  of  "The 
World  in  Chicago,"  19  South  La  Salle  street. 

— Dr.  Elizabeth  Anderson,  writing  from  Soo- 
chow,  China,  says:  "There  is  a  marked  dif- 
lerence  in  favor  of  Christianity  these  past  few 
months.  As  one  man  said,  'Yes,  we  must  all 
read  that  book  now.'  Our  new  chapel  at  the 
Chou  Chu  Aug  is  usually  crowded  with  atten- 
tive listeners." 
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NEW  BOOKS 


A  Closer  Look  at  a  Chinese  Patriot 


Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of 
China,  by  James  Cantlie  and  C.  Sheridan 
Jones.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

This  account  of  the  new  movement  in  China 
and  the  part  which  Dr.  Sun  has  played  in  it  is 
called  "an  intimate  narrative."  It  is  entitled 
to  this  designation  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cant- 
lie has  maintained  relations  of  close  friendship 
with  Sun  for  twenty-five  years,  having  met  the 
Chinese  patriot  first  in  1887,  when  he  came, 
a  young  man  of  20,  as  a  student  to  the  Hong- 
kong College  of  Medicine,  which  Dr.  Cantlie 
was  instrumental  in  establishing.  Sun  was 
afterwards  a  frequent  visitor  at  Dr.  Cantlie's 
home  in  London,  and  it  was  due  to  the  latter 
that  he  was  rescued  from  his  captivity  at  the 
Chinese  legation  when  he  had  been  kidnaped 
and  was  about  to  be  returned  to  China.  The 
rise  of  the  Manchu  tryanny  and  its  methods  of 
maintaining  its  grip  on  China  are  described, 
and  the  task  which  Sun  and  his  fellow  patriots 
set  for  themselves  eighteen  years  ago  is  shown 
to  have  been  stupendous  to  the  point  of  hope- 
lessness; its  final  accomplishment  after  years 
of  patient  toil  and  immense  sacrifice  has  filled 
the  world  with  astonishment. 

Sun's  willing  putting  aside  of  his  high  office 
that  his  people  might  become  more  firmly  united 
in  support  of  the  republic  which  he  had  labored 
so  many  years  to  establish  marks  him  as  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  of  real  greatness.  In  a 
familiar  letter  to  Dr.  Cantlie  this  self-efface- 
ment is  mentioned  in  the  most  casual  way : 

"I  have  your  very  kind  and  interesting  letter, 
which  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  am 
well.  Now  that  I  have  resigned  in  favor  of 
Yuan  Shih  Kai,  since  my  work  of  revolution 


is  completed,  I  hope  to  be  relieved  of  office 
soon.  But  I  fear  things  may  yet  take  a  less 
favorable  turn  and  require  my  service  a  little 
longer.  I  hope,  however,  everything  will  re- 
sume its  normal  course  before  long." 

For  seventeen  years,  at  home  and  abroad, 
often  protected  by  skillful  disguises,  with  re- 
Vv-ards  offered  for  his  capture  said  at  one  time 
to  amount  to  $500,000,  Sun  dodged  the  agents 
of  the  Manchu  government.  Throughout  the 
world,  wherever  Chinese  were  to  be  found,  he 
preached  revolution.  His  greatest  enemy  was 
the  apathy  of  his  people,  and  his  most  mar- 
velous triumph  was  his  success  in  arousing 
them.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  not  ora- 
torical, but  quiet  and  earnest,  and  its  effect 
on  his  hearers  was  remarkable.  Wealthy 
Chinese  contributed  generously,  and  the  poorer 
class  made  sacrifices.  Speaking  of  this  Sun 
says : 

"All  over  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
America,  the  legend  has  grown  up  that  China- 
men are  selfish  and  mercenary.  There  never 
was  a  greater  libel  on  a  people.  Many  have 
given  me  their  whole  fortune.  One  Philadel- 
phia laundryman  called  at  my  hotel  after  a 
meeting  and,  thrusting  a  linen  bag  upon  me, 
went  away  without  a  word.  It  contained  his 
entire  savings  for  twenty  years." 

Under  the  Manchu  government  official 
"squeeze"  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
Sun,  though  he  handled  vast  sums  of  money 
intrusted  to  his  honor  alone,  is  a  poor  man 
now,  as  he  has  always  been.  Dr.  Cantlie,  speak- 
ing from  his  intimate  acquaintance,  exalts  both 
his  public  and  his  private  virtues.  The  historical 
portions  of  the  book  have  received  the  special 
attention  of  Mr.  Jones.       Willis  A.  Ellis. 


New  Fiction 

"Charge  It"; or.  Keeping  Up  with  Henry, 
by  Irving  Bacheller.  A  good  many  people 
remember  an  inimitable  story  of  Mr.  Bachel- 
ler's  called  "Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie."  This 
new  one — much  in  the  same  vein — he  announces 
as  "a  story  of  fashionable  extravagance  and 
of  the  successful  efforts  to  restrain  it  made  by 
the  Hon.  Socrates  Potter,  the  genial  friend  of 
Lizzie."  It  is  all  very  humorous.  Socrates 
encounters  new  thought  and  "psychological 
hair" ;  he  discusses  the  overproduction  of  talk ; 
he  attacks  the  best  sellers,  and  discovers  a  new 
folly.  And  in  the  meantime  Henry  learns,  after 
some  disasters,  to  pay  cash  for  things.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Mrs.  Eli  and  Policy  Ann,  by  Florence  Olm- 
stead. Despite  the  apparently  obvious  gender 
of  the  name,  Policy  Ann  is  a  little  Greek  boy 
whose  real  name  is  Policiander.  Mrs.  Eli 
boasts  the  more  pretentious  title  of  Eliathenes, 
being  an  American  woman  who  has  married 
an  opulent  Greek  fruit  vender.  This  race  of 
people  is  comparatively  new  to  fiction  and 
really  makes  an  interesting  study ;  besides 
which  Miss  Olmstead  has  invested  her  narra- 
tive with  so  much  humanity  and  lovableness 
that  one  takes  to  her  people  at  once.  [Reilly 
and  Britton  Company,  Chicago. 

Miss  Wealthy,  Deputy  Sheriff,  by  Eliza- 
beth Neff,  is  a  tale  with  dash  and  "go,"  full  of 
the  western  spirit  and  the  charm  of  vigilante 
days.  Miss  Wealthy  is  a  real  personality  ;  her 
father  is  a  timid,  gentle  soul  not  very  capable 
of  acting  as  sheriff,  so,  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  bank  robbery.  Miss  Wealthy  takes  the  posi- 
tion into  her  own  hands  and  conducts  it  far 
more  creditably  than  "pa"  was  able  to  do. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
$1  net. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  of  the  Tenement,  by  Louise 
Montgomery.  A  group  of  little  stories  having 
for  their  central  figure  an  inspiring  old  Irish- 
woman. None  of  them  are  markedly  worth 
while ;  they  lack  either  sufficient  material  or 
sufficient  workmanship  to  be  what  the  reporter 
calls  "good  stuff."    [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

Eastover  Parish,  by  Margaret  Sangster. 
Special  interest  will  attach  to  this  posthumous 
novel  of  Mrs.  Sangster's  because  of  her  prefa- 
tory statement  that  it  is  "a  story  of  real  life 


and  real  people,  of  incidents  that  have  been 
actual  happenings,  and  of  dreams  that  came 
true."  In  Mrs.  Sangster's  youth  Eastover^ 
parish  was  the  nucleus  of  a  bustling  city — 
Williamsburg,  a  part  of  Brooklyn — and  she 
lived  there  in  youth  and  hope  and  faith  and 
gladness.  Her  story  is  filled  with  those  very 
qualities,  besides  containing  as  definite  an  ex- 
pression of  her  philosophy  of  living  as  can  be 
found  in  any  of  her  work.  It  is  a  gentle, 
lovely,  devotional  thing  that  will  bring  joy  to 
many,  many  readers.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Master  of  the  Oaks,  by  Caroline  Ab- 
bot Stanley.  Opening  with  a  railroad  wreck, 
ill  which  a  rescued  young  man  curses  the  fate 
which  saves  him,  this  story  traces  his  subse- 
quent career  through  a  big  mental  struggle,  a 
brief  term  in  prison  and  an  eventual  mar- 
riage to  the  girl  he  loves.  The  tale  is  spun 
out  at  rather  too  great  length  and  introduces 
too  many  minor  characters  to  be  a  first-rate 
piece  of  work.  One  who  likes  to  read  in 
desultory  fashion  will  enjoy  it,  however. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Contralto,  by  Roger  M.  Carew,  is  the 
story  of  a  "man  and  a  maid"  and  their  careers, 
that  bears  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  ama- 
teurish writing.  When  the  heroine  sprains  her 
ankle  the  hero  hastens  to  assure  her  that  she 
"requires  orthopedic  skill."  Passing  over  the 
question  of  mere  inaccuracy,  real  people  don't 
talk  so — particularly  in  crises.  Aside  from  these 
technical  lapses,  the  story  has  a  certain  in- 
terest, dependent  mainly  upon  the  heroine's 
struggle  to  become  a  singer.  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1.35  net. 

Sunshine  Sketches,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 
Readers  who  have  pleasant  memories  of  "Non- 
sense Novels"  and  "Literary  Lapses"  will  wel- 
come this  new  book  of  the  same  type.  It  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  stories,  the  setting 
tor  which  is  a  small  Canadian  town,  the  lead- 
ing characters  reappearing  throughout  the 
series.  Mr.  Leacock  is  certainly  original  and 
amusing,  and  deserves  to  be  popular.  [John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Helen  Ormesby,  by  Belle  Moses,  is  a  bright 
and  breezy  story  of  seven  girls  who  are  just 
out  of  college.  Helen  is  the  leader  and  presi- 
dent of  their  "We  Are  Seven"  Club.  Circum- 


stances demand  retrenchment  on  the  part  of 
Helen's  family  and  her  plan  of  keeping  up  her 
home  without  changing  their  present  mode  of 
living,  of  keeping  the  seven  together  and  their 
study  of  household  economy,  covers  about  300 
interesting  pages.  The  seven  are  types  of 
wholesome  American  girls  and  will  be  enjoyed 
by  girls  of  any  age.  The  book  is  prettily  il- 
lustrated in  color.  [D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Artist's  Point  of  View,  Embraced  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  on  Landscape  Painting 
and  Kindred  Topics,  by  Royal  Hill  Milleson. 
Such  a  sincere  statement  of  an  artist's  ideals 
and  practices  as  this  ought  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  put  any  struggling  young  painter  on  the  right 
track.  The  author  writes  a  series  of  critical 
letters  to  a  young  artist  by  whom  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  praising  or  censuring  his  work 
as  the  occasion  demands,  and  talking  so  wisely 
and  sanely  about  the  function  of  their  mutual 
art  that  one  feels  him  to  be  a  spirit  of  unusual 
charm  and  ability.  Mr.  Milleson  is  never 
dogmatic ;  he  is  simple  and  kindly,  competent, 
versatile,  of  high  ideals  and  broad  helpful- 
ness. The  young  artist  who  does  not  profit 
by  his  book  must  be  a  bigoted  person  indeed. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.    $1  net. 

Stories  of  Shakespeare's  English  History 
Plays,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  For  the  people  who 
constantly  read  or  see  Shakespearean  plays  with- 
out any  lucid  idea  of  their  stories  in  mind  this 
little  volume  ought  to  supply  a  big  want.  It 
relates  clearly  and  concisely  the  story  outlines 
of  "Cymbeline,"  "King  John,"  the  two  Richard 
plays  and  those  based  upon  the  four  Henrys. 
In  conjunction  with  two  companion  volumes, 
"Stories  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies"  and  "Sto- 
ries of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,"  Miss  Guerber 
has  given  us  a  splendid  summary  that  ought 
to  stimulate  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  plays 
themselves.  The  volume  can  be  given  to  the 
high  school  boy  or  girl  with  great  benefit. 
[Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters,  by  Mabel! 
S.  C.  Smith,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  difficult 
task  well  performed.  In  its  375  pages  are  com- 
pressed hundreds  of  extracts  from  French 
writers,  covering  ten  centuries  and  innumer- 
able themes.  The  reader  who  does  not  know 
French  can  read  this  with  pleasure,  because 
the  translations  are  from  the  very  best  sources, 
produced  by  English  and  American  writers  who 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  intent 
of  the  volume  is  to  show  that  the  writers  of 
France  wrote  as  inspired  by  their  own  ages, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  France  was  and  is  the 
spirit  of  French  letters.  [Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Party  Book,  by  Winnifred  Fales  and 
Mary  H.  Northend,  is  a  comprehensive  guide 
book  for  the  harassed  hostess,  designed  to  come 
to  her  aid  when  her  inventive  powers  as  to 
entertaining  are  on  the  wane.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  the  first  one  being  given  over 
to  luncheons  and  dinners,  invitations,  correct 
table  setting,  formal  and  informal  menus;  the 
second  part  is  devoted  to  table  decorations, 
the  third  to  information  regarding  refresh- 
ments for  evening  parties,  the  fourth  to  new 
games,  guessing  contests,  etc.  It  is  a  really 
useful  and  practical  volume.  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    $2  net. 

Books  Received 

Training  the  Little  Home  Maker  by  Kitchen- 
Garden  Methods,  by  Mabel  Louise  Keech.  J. 
B.  Lippincott   Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Fall  of  Ulysses:  An  Elephant  Story, 
by  Charles  Dwight  Willard.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.     $1  net. 

The  Hysteria  of  Lady  Macbeth,  by  Isador 
H.  Coriat.  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Holy  Communion  and  the  Real  Presence, 
by  Frederic  Palmer.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Man  of  No  Sorrows,  by  Coulson  Kerna- 
han.  Cassell  and  Company,  New  York.  50 
cents. 
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Is  It  Charity  or  Is  It  Right? 

The  question  is  raised  whether  the  scholar- 
ship aid  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  charity, 
belittling  men  and  robbing  them  of  manliness 
to  receive  it?  Is  this  true?  Is  there  any 
other  way  of  raising  up  an  adequate  ministry 
without  this  aid  of  the  church?  Is  it  wise  to 
maintain  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  training 
of  young  men  who  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  ? 
Does  not  this  system  encourage  inefficient  and 
unworthy  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry? 
And  does  it  not  impair  the  self-respect  of  those 
who  are  assisted  by  it,  so  as  to  disqualify  them 
for  the  ministerial  office  ? 

These  things  are  asked  by  men  who  know 
better.  In  reply  to  these  questions,  we  submit 
the  following  brief  remarks  : 

1.  The  arguments  against  the  training  of 
ministers  by  the  church  will  apply  against  all 
the  provisions  of  the  state  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Does  the 
state  take  away  the  self-respect  and  pauperize 
the  young  men  studying  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  when  it  gives  the  students  in  each 
place,  free  of  charge,  books,  board  and  even 
clothing?  Did  such  a  course  of  educational 
policy  destroy  the  manhood  of  Grant  and  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan,  or  Schley  and  Sampson  and 
Dewey?  Shall  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Education  gives  a  small  scholarship  to  its  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  eat  out  the  soul  of  honor 
from  its  students?  It  has  never  done  it  and 
never  will. 

2.  The  young  men  aided  by  the  Board  of 
Education  are  no  more  charity  students  than 
are  those  who  avail  themselves  of  scholarships 
in  our  colleges,  or  those  who  attend  our  public 
schools,  high  schools  or  state  universities.  The 
General  Assembly  recognized  this  when  it 
named  the  aid  given  by  this  board  as  "scholar- 
ships." 

3.  Many  of  our  young  men  of  splendid  prom- 
ise are  found  in  circumstances  that  forbid  their 
educating  themselves  without  an  amount  of 
effort  and  self-denial  that  ought  not  to  be  asked 
of  them.  Even  with  the  aid  they  receive  and 
all  that  they  can  do  for  themselves,  they  are 
obliged  to  practice  the  closest  economy  and 
self-denial  to  get  along  in  their  course  from 
year  to  year. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  eight  out  of  eleven 
of  our  working  ministers  have  been  educated 
by  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Education.  If  all 
such  men  were  stricken  from  the  roll  of  our 
ministry  today,  the  vacancies  would  astonish 
the  church  and  the  world. 

5.  One-fourth  of  our  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionaries have  been  educated  by  this  board. 
What  would  become  of  our  missionary  work  if 
the  provisions  of  the  church  for  the  education 
of  needy  young  men  were  withdrawn  ?  These 
are  the  men  who  are  the  most  ready  to  say, 
"Here  we  are,  send  us." 

6.  While  eight  out  of  eleven  of  our  ministers 
have  been  educated  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  our  unemployed 
ministers  come  from  those  educated  by  the 
board.  These  men  who  have  been  used  to  hard- 
ships in  their  youth  usually  persevere  in  their 
calling.  They  know  how  to  meet  and  over- 
come obstacles. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  young  men 
of  real  spirit  and  character  lose  self-respect 
by  accepting  aid  from  the  board,  neither  are 
they  lacking  in  high-minded  and  manly  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  preaching  Christ  to  the 
perishing.  Facts  are  better  than  either  theories 
or  criticisms  and  the  needs  of  the  world  are  so 
many  that  surely  the  providence  of  God  is  call- 
ing the  church  to  renewed  and  united  earnest- 
ness in  the  support  and  furtherance  of  this 
cause.  The  best  comment  that  can  be  made  re- 
garding the  students  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  :  "Wherever  there  is  a  difficult  duty  to  be 
done,  a  perilous  post  to  be  held,  self-denying 
labors  to  be  performed,  a  forlorn  hope  to  be 
led,  the  men  this  board  has  trained  have  ever 
been  foremost  to  offer  their  services." 

B.  M.  G. 


Criticises  Ulster  Editorial 

As  to  your  editorial  "Up-to-Date  Covenanters 
at  Belfast,"  the  Ulsterites,  as  you  call  them, 
are  on  the  ground  and  they  do  know  their  peril, 
which  the  writer  of  your  article  does  not. 
Your  fling  at  the  "stage  play"  of  the  Cove- 


nanters is  ill-becoming.  Little  you  know  of  the 
deep-seated  feeling  which  caused  the  obliga- 
tion taken  so  solemnly.  It  is,  however,  a  relief 
that  the  author  of  your  article  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  he  cannot  discuss  Irish  home  rule 
with  authority.  In  fact,  he  knows  little  about 
it,  and  what  he  does  know  comes  from  hostile 
sources.  You  say  Dr.  John  MacMillan,  ex- 
moderator  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
said  in  his  address  at  Princeton,  "Home  rule 
in  Ireland  doesn't  threaten  Protestantism  at 
all."  I  challenge  you  to  reproduce  that  portion 
of  his  address.  I  believe  you  are  wrong ;  that 
he  never  used  language  in  such  a  sense. 

Ulster  people  know  best  what  their  sur- 
roundings are  and  what  they  should  do.  The 
time  to  sign  that  covenant  was  opportune  as  a 
final  warning  to  the  incongruous  government 
now  in  power  what  it  must  expect.  Should 
the  home  rule  bill  pass  civil  war  will  surely 
ensue.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  be  a 
supporter  of  a  measure  designed  to  place  Ulster 
Protestants  under  Catholic  control.  Ulster  is  in 
earnest.  The  covenant  has  been  signed  by  500,- 
000  God-fearing  Christian  men  who  have  their 
liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  at  stake.  They 
are  not  out  to  attack,  but  to  preserve.  The 
gravity  of  the  step  taken  is  enormous.  They 
represent  the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  country. 
Such  men  do  not  court  civil  violences,  but  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
mercies  of  a  government  dominated  by  men 
who  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  their 
hatred  of  England  or  Protestantism  in  Ireland. 

Ulster. 


A  Sermon  Service  for  Newspapers 

In  your  issue  of  Oct.  3  a  contributor  to 
"The  Open  Hearth"  makes  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion concerning  the  need  for  a  sermon  service 
in  the  weekly  newspapers  of  the  country. 

It  may  interest  him  and  your  other  readers 
to  know  that  a  year  ago  certain  members  of  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute  faculty  began  furnish- 
ing for  a  large  newspaper  syndicate  a  weekly 
sermon,  and  also  comments  on  the  Sunday 
school  lessons.  These  are  printed  in  numerous 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  these  papers  reach  at 
least  5,000,000  readers  each  week.  The  writers 
of  these  sermons  gladly  render  this  service  in 
the  interest  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

Parley  E.  Zartman. 


Homes  for  Actresses 

In  an  article  in  The  Continent  of  Sept.  12 
I  am  quoted  by  Miss  Holmes  as  criticising  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  for  not 
opening  their  doors  to  actresses.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  made  such  a  general  assertion,  but  if 
I  did  I  find  I  was  wrong,  at  least  so  far  as 
our  Philadelphia  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  concerned. 
While  the  permanent  boarding  department  is 
held  for  only  permanent  patrons,  the  transient 
lodging  department  is  gladly  and  freely  open, 
and  young  women  from  the  stage  have  been 
received  there.  I  am  glad  to  make  this  cor- 
rection, and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it  more 
accurately  before.  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
serve  and  help  the  people  of  the  actors'  profes- 
sion, whose  lives  are  often  made  unnecessarily 
difficult.  We  ought  to  have  more  places  pro- 
vided where  true  and  generous  hospitality 
might  be  extended,  like  the  Cushman  Club  and 
the  Philadelphia  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Floyd  W.  Tomkins. 


Should  Use  American  Version 

The  criticism  in  your  columns  that  the  new 
intermediate  catechism  is  at  fault  in  not  using 
the  American  revised  version  is  certainly  well 
taken.  George  R.  Dickinson. 


Methodist  Ministers  in  Need 

At  the  Central  New  York  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  held  in  Auburn  on  Sept.  25  the 
statement  was  made  by  C.  E.  Clements,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago,  who  offered  a  report  on  the  retire- 
ment of  clergymen,  that  "today  there  are 
thirty-nine  Methodist  preachers  who  are  within 
the  shadow  of  the  poorhouse."  He  further 
said  that  6,000  claims  for  aid  were  made  last 
year  and  that  only  60  per  cent  of  those  claims 
could  be  paid  out  of  the  available  funds.  The 
average  pay  of  an  educated  minister  he  placed 
at  $550  per  year,  while  carpenters  in  Chicago 
get  over  $1,500  a  year.  Last  year  380  retired 
preachers    voluntarily    relinquished    their  an- 


nuities so  that  the  claims  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  could  be  paid.  Attacking  the  plan 
of  granting  $2,500  a  year  to  retired  bishops, 
while  the  ministers  are  in  want.  Dr.  Clements 
said :  "  Why  should  not  the  retired  bishops 
go  back  each  to  his  own  conference  and  share 
and  share  alike  ?  Some  would  then  receive  not 
more  than  $200  or  $400  per  annum."  George 
H.  Maxwell  made  an  offer  some  time  ago  to 
the  conference  of  a  contribution  of  $50,000 
for  superannuated  ministers  on  condition  that 
the  conference  should  raise  a  like  sum,  which 
was  reported  accomplished. 


Women  Active  in  Various  Ways 

— In  order  to  help  complete  payment  on  an 
organ  blower  for  the  church,  the  "Corner- 
stones," a  Sunday  school  class  organization  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Marion,  Iowa,  re- 
cently held  a  picnic,  at  which  accounts  were 
given  in  verse  or  pantomime  of  the  way  in 
which  each  member  earned  a  dollar  during  the 
summer.  The  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  C.  F.  En- 
sign, who  has  charge  of  the  class,  impersonated 
a  woman  making  an  angel  food  cake  on  a  very 
warm  day,  breaking  open  a  dozen  eggs  and 
beating  the  whites  vigorously.  Another  member 
earned  her  dollar  by  milking  a  kicking  cow, 
which  she  portrayed  at  the  entertainment. 
Some  members  gave  in  verse  the  way  the  dollar 
grew.  One  "poem"  was  "The  Tragedy  of  the 
Garden  Patch" : 

Our  man  John  and  his  gude  wife  Dell 
Viewed  their  garden  as  evening  fell. 
Says  our  man  John :    "Your  cabbage  plants 
Will  do  no  good — they  have  no  chance." 

Says  gude  wife  Dell :    "I'm  sure  they  will 
And  ere  fall  comes  we'll  have  our  fill." 
Says  our  man  John :    "A  dollar  I'll  give 
For  all  the  plants  that  more  than  live." 

As  the  days  of  September  fell 
They  proved  the  faith  of  gude  wife  Dell. 
With  our  man  John's  regretful  groans 
Came  the  dollar  for  the  "Cornerstones." 


— The  ladies'  aid  of  the  church  at  Joliet,  111., 
helped  by  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  recently 
held  an  elaborate  entertainment,  "The  Nations 
of  the  World,"  in  connection  with  a  supper. 

— The  annual  church  fair  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Caro,  Mich.,  will  be  held  with  the 
assistance  of  a  floorwalker,  cash  girls  and  all 
the  supernumeraries  of  an  up-to-date  depart- 
ment store. 

— The  Presbyterian  church  at  Berryville, 
Ark.,  will  soon  have  one  of  the  few  women 
pastors  in  that  state.  She  is  Miss  Minnie 
Christenson,  a  graduate  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago. 

— On  the  thirty-ninth  birthday  of  the  ladies' 
aid  society  First  church  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
recently  gave  a  party,  at  which  the  admission 
fee  was  a  penny  for  each  year  of  one's  age. 
About  $110  was  raised  for  rugs  for  the  church 
parlors. 

— Christmas  gifts  are  being  prepared  for  eight 
mission  workers,  in  whose  efforts  the  mis- 
sionary society  of  First  church.  Boulder,  Colo., 
is  interested.  The  women  have  been  divided 
into  groups,  each  one  of  which  will  have  charge 
of  the  box  for  a  specified  worker. 

— Women  of  First  church  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  have  started  a  nursery  where  babies  or 
small  children  can  be  left  while  mothers  attend 
church  services.  The  women  of  First  church, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  Calvary  church,  San 
Francisco,  have  done  the  same  thing. 


Dr.  Landrith  at  Ward  Seminary 

A  recent  change  in  southern  educational 
circles  was  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ira  Landrith 
as  president  of  Belmont  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  his  election  as  president  of  Ward 
Seminary  in  the  same  city.  Dr.  Landrith  be- 
comes one  of  the  principal  owners  of  this 
oldest  of  the  Nashville  schools  for  girls  and 
young  women,  and  his  predecessor,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Blanton,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  se- 
curing Dr.  Landrith's  services,  continues  with 
the  seminary  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  faculty. 

Immediately  following  the  announcement  of 
this  new  organization  comes  another  to  the 
effect  that  Doctors  Landrith  and  Blanton  have 
associated  with  themselves  a  number  of  Nash- 
ville capitalists  interested  in  education  and  that 
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new  buildings  will  be  erected  on  a  large  semi- 
suburban  campus  in  the  vicinity  of  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  new  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  West  End.  The  buildings,  nine 
■or  more  of  which  will  be  erected  at  once,  will 
■cost  half  a  million  dollars,  and  are,  it  is  said, 
to  be  the  most  modern  in  any  girls'  school  in 
the  South.  The  new  plant  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  next  September. 

"To  the  friends  of  closer  affiliation  among 


the  churches  this  new  union  of  school  managers 
is  encouraging  as  one  more  example  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  Presbyterian  cooperation  in 
education,"  says  Dr.  Landrith.  Dr.  Landrith 
and  several  directors  are  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  Landrith 
having  been  moderator  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Blanton 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  directors  are  of- 
ficers in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 


Church  Advertising  Spreading 


THE  FEW  venturesome  souls  who  first 
tried  in  the  daily  press  to  advertise 
churches,  and  religion  in  general,  have 
found  not  only  that  their  efforts  have  been 
veil  rewarded  by  increased  attendance  at  the 
.churches  in  behalf  of  which  the  advertising 
campaigns  were  conducted,  but  there  has  been 
more  and  more  approval  of  their  conduct  by 
the  religious  press  as  well  as  by  the  daily  press. 

The  papers  of  Philadelphia,  among  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  have  shown  a  marked  increase  of  in- 
terest in  church  affairs  and  a  growing  eagerness 
to  print  church  news.  The  advertisements  of 
churches  are  also  solicited  by  the  business  of- 
fices of  daily  papers. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  in  a  recent  double  column 
editorial  suggests  that  the  requests  which 
churches  have  made  in  the  past  for  publicity 
in  connection  with  campaigns  to  raise  money 
for  new  buildings  might  be  extended  so  that 
churches  would  advertise  to  bring  in  souls 
as  well  as  dollars.  Says  this  editorial  in  re- 
ferring to  intimations  from  churches  that  they 
would  like  space:  "Such  requests  are  not  made 
often  enough  to  please  the  newspaper.  All 
editors  would  be  willing  to  do  still  more  for  the 
churches."  The  further  constructive  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  if  churches  are  comfortable, 
with  harmonious  decorations,  so  that  the  mind 
is  not  frozen  while  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  warm  the  spirit,  and  if  such  churches  are 
advertised,  theaters  and  social  clubs  will  at  last 
have  a  real  competitor. 

The  Continent  was  one  of  the  first  publica- 
tions to  advocate  publicity  and  advertising  by 


A  DOCTOR'S  TRIALS 
He  Sometimes  Gets  Sick  Like  Other 
People. 


Even  doing  good  to  people  is  hard  work  if 
you  have  too  much  of  it  to  do. 

An  overworked  Ohio  doctor  tells  his  ex- 
perience : 

"About  three  years  ago,  as  the  result  of 
doing  two  men's  work,  attending  a  large  prac- 
tice and  looking  after  the  details  of  an- 
other business,  my  health  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  I  was  little  better  than  a  physical 
wreck. 

"I  suffered  from  indigestion  and  constipa- 
tion, loss  of  weight  and  appetite,  bloating  and 
pain  after  meals,  loss  of  memory  and  lack  of 
nerve  force  for  continued  mental  application. 

"I  became  irritable,  easily  angered  and  de- 
spondent without  cause.  The  heart's  action 
became  irregular  and  weak,  with  frequent  at- 
tacks of  palpitation  during  the  first  hour  or 
two  after  retiring. 

"Some  Grape-Nuts  and  cut  bananas  came 
for  my  lunch  one  day  and  pleased  me  par- 
ticularly with  the  result.  I  got  more  satisfac- 
tion from  it  than  from  anything  I  had  eaten 
for  months,  and  on  further  investigation  and 
use,  adopted  Grape-Nuts  for  my  morning  and 
evening  meals,  served  usually  with  cream  and 
a  sprinkle  of  salt  or  sugar. 

"My  improvement  was  rapid  and  permanent, 
in  weight  as  well  as  in  physical  and  mental 
endurance.  In  a  word,  I  am  filled  with  the  joy 
of  living  again,  and  continue  the  daily  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and  often  for  the 
evening  meal. 

"The  little  pamphlet,  'The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,'  found  in  pkgs.,  is  invariably  saved  and 
handed  to  some  needy  patient  along  with  the 
indicated  remedy." 

"There's  a  reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
nine,  true  and  lull  of  human  interest. 


churches,  and  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
has  printed  a  number  of  articles  telling  of  the 
progress  of  church  advertising  and  has  sug- 
gested new  plans.  At  the  time  the  report  of  the 
publicity  commission  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement  was  issued,  William  T. 
Ellis,  editor  afield  of  The  Continent,  had  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  religious  advertising 
situation  up  to  that  time.  Mr.  Ellis  told  how 
illuminated  signs  had  been  used  along  Broad- 
way to  attract  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  the  church  of  their  preference 
during  the  activities  of  the  forward  movement 
last  spring.  In  fact,  no  other  religious  paper 
has  gone  into  the  subject  of  church  advertising 
as  has  The  Continent,  and  its  suggestions  of 
possible  advertisements  and  the  advantages  of 
using  them  have  stimulated  more  than  one 
church  to  utilize  this  means  of  bringing  people 
in  to  hear  the  gospel. 

In  a  summary  of  the  religious  advertising 
of  churches  The  Universalist  says  that  Rev. 
W.  D.  Buchanan,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
church  at  Tacoma,  has  used  full-page  adver- 
tisements in  the  Sunday  papers  and  as  a  result 
his  church  has  been  crowded. 

Rev.  Aquilla  Webb  of  Warren  Memorial 
church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  solved  the  difficulty  of  filling 
his  church  Sunday  evenings  by  advertising  in 
the  daily  press. 

The  display  advertisements  of  churches  in 
The  Public  Ledger  newspaper  of  Philadelphia 
are  commented  upon  and  approved  by  The 
Lutheran. 

West  End  church  of  New  York  City  has 
used  posters  in  a  subway  station  near  the 
church.  These  have  announced  the  subjects 
of  coming  sermons  and  have  had  an  influence 
in   attracting  additional  members. 

Some  weeks  ago  The  Continent  published  an 
item  concerning  the  half-page  advertisement  of 
First  church  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  notice 
by  The  Continent  not  only  obtained  a  news 
story  in  The  Sun  of  Williamsport,  but  in  the 
editorial  columns  the  editor  approves  of  the 
enterprise  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  advertisement,  and  suggests 
that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  church  advertising. 

Ministers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  tried  definite  display  annovincements  of 
regular  and  special  church  services  have  found 
that  they  have  increased  their  attendance,  and 
as  a  natural  concomitant  the  financial  support 
has  also  increased.  This  has  brought  about 
general  enthusiasm  for  church  work  and  has 
had  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  pastors,  as  well  as 
people,  which  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 


Some  Things  Endeavorers  Are  Doing 

The  society  of  Second  church,  Freeport,  111., 
at  its  monthly  business  meeting  commended  the 
mayor  and  city  council  on  their  recent  action 
on  closing  poolrooms  on  Sunday. 

At  a  rally  of  the  McKeesport  branch  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Endeavor  Union  held  re- 
cently at  First  church,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  stereop- 
ticon  views  were  shown  of  the  recent  Penn- 
sylvania state  convention  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  chorus 
choir  to  entertain  the  state  Endeavor  conven- 
tion at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  next  June. 


Medical  Missionaries  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  medical  mission- 
ary conference  will  be  held  at  the  sanitarium. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Dec.  31  to  Jan.  3.  These 
conferences  have  for  their  chief  object  the  en- 
couragement of  the  medical  branch  of  mis- 
sionary work.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  Christian  missionaries  to  attend.  All 
members  are  to  be  entertained  free  for  one 
week.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  The 
Medical  Missionary,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Remodeled  Church  Ready  Soon 

Perseverance  Congregation  Lays  Corner  Stone 
of  New  Auditorium  —  Berean  Has  Series  of 
Dinners  Before  Rally  Day. 

MILWAUKEE— Oct.  5  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  auditorium  of  Perseverance  church  was 
laid.  Among  the  ministers  who  took  part  were 
Rev.  L.  W.  Ewing,  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler,  Rev. 
H.  M.  Bruins,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  ;  Rev.  E.  D.  Kohlstedt,  pastor  of  King- 
sley  M.  E.  church ;  Everett  A.  Cutler,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  James  Oastler,  pastor  of  Calvary 
church.  Rev.  Robert  S.  Donaldson,  pastor  of 
the  church,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Scholl,  president 
of  the  trustees,  and  J.  H.  Leenhouts,  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee,  laid  the  corner 
stone.  Elder  G.  W.  Graaskamp  read  an  his- 
torical sketch.  It  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  occupancy  soon  after  the 
first  of  January.  Meanwhile  the  congregation 
is  meeting  in  the  Sunday  school  rooms.  The 
box  in  the  corner  stone  contained  a  copy  of 
The  Continent  among  other  papers. 

Berean  church,  Rev.  S.  P.  Todd  minister, 
observed  rally  week  in  a  most  successful  way. 
In  the  two  weeks  preceding  Rally  Sunday  about 
500  calls  were  made,  all  the  members  of  the 
church  participating.  There  were  many  en- 
joyable gatherings  at  the  church,  one  being  a 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Milwaukee  Sunday 
School  Association  in  Calvary  church  Oct.  14 
Rev.  R.  S.  Donaldson  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "How  We  Got  Our  Bible,"  and  Walter  F. 
Marks,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Westminster  church,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Organized   Men's   Bible  Class." 

Faith  mission.  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Chapin  pastor, 
will  construct  a  new  building.         E.  A.  C. 


Mr.  Wedge  Now  City  Missionary 

Refusing  flattering  offers  to  reenter  the 
prize  ring  and  appear  in  vaudeville.  Rev.  F. 
R.  Wedge,  who  has  been  before  presbytery 
several  times,  is  now  doing  city  mission  work 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  appeared  before  Kearney 
Presbytery  recently  and  pleaded  guilty  to  certain 
charges  made  against  him.  He  exonerated 
presbytery  from  any  suspicion  of  injustice  and 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  to 
which  he  will  report  monthly  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Ministers  in  Nebraska  expressed 
the  belief  that  he  can  do  large  service  in  his 
present  work. 


Perspective  of  Proposed  Boulevard  Church,  Cleveland 

largely  attended  supper  for  the  men  of  the 
congregation  ;  another  a  boys'  banquet,  resulting 
in  the  organization  of  a  boys'  club.  Sunday, 
Sept.  29,  saw  the  largest  audiences  ever  known 
in  Berean  church.  The  following  Sunday  the 
attendance  was  even  larger,  and  at  the  even- 
ing communion  service  twenty-eight  were  re- 
ceived, sixteen  on  confession  of  faith. 

Rev.  Lyle  Wilson  Ewing,  pastor  of  Washing- 
ton Park  church,  observed  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  by  receiving  five  members, 
making  io6  in  all  that  he  has  welcomed  here. 

About  100  men  attended  the  opening  meet- 
ing and  supper  of  the  Perseverance  Men's 
League  Oct.  17.  Walter  Getty,  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  and  Allan  H. 
Brown,  assistant  to  Rev.  R.  S.  Donaldson  and 
minister  of  Hope  church,  were  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  formerly  synodical 
superintendent  of  home  missions  in  Wisconsin, 
who  has  been  very  ill  at  his  home  in  Wau- 
kesha, is  somewhat  better. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Carroll  College  was  held  Oct.  i.  The  col- 
lege attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before,  there 
being  a  freshman  class  of  eighty-five. 

"The  Fishermen's  Club"  of  Immanuel  church 
is  being  copied  in  a  number  of  places,  including 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Seattle.  The  latest 
organization  is  the  Westminster  Midday  Club, 
with  a  membership  of  thirty  men,  which  meets 
at  a  downtown  grillroom  in  this  city  and  makes 
every  Friday  "lucky." 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Larson,  daughter  of  Samuel 
McComb,  D.  D.,  Sunday  school  missionary  of 
Sioux  City  Presbytery,  well  known  as  a  religious 
and  social  worker,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  assistant  to  Dr.  Everett  A.  Cutler,  pastor  of 
Westminster  church. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Clarke,  a  returned  missionary 
from  India,  supported  by  the  women  of  Wis- 
consin, W3S  called  away  by  the  serious  illness 
of  one  of  her  children,  and  so  was  unable  to 
fill  the  appointments  made  for  her  in  Milwaukee 
and  vicinity. 


New  Cleveland  Church  in  Prospect 

Checkrooms  for  hats  and  coats  will  be  one  of 
the  features  in  the  building  of  Boulevard 
church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  will  be  started 
in  the  near  future.  The 
church  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  800,  with 
a  Sunday  school  department 
which  will  accommodate  a 
like  number.  There  will 
also  be  space  for  a  large 
number  of  classes  around 
the  main  Sunday  school 
room,  as  well  as  in  the 
balcony. 

The  church  will  be  erected 
on    a    site    fronting  East 
boulevard     near  Superior 
avenue.     The   design   is  a 
modified    type    of  English 
Gothic  adapted  to  modern 
needs,  without  loss  of  the 
traditions  of  ecclesiastic  art. 
It  will  cost,  with  the  lot, 
$75,000.    Exterior  walls  are 
to  be  of  dressed  stone,  with 
trimmings  and  windows  of 
the  same  material.    In  the 
basement  there   will   be  a 
large     gymnasium  with 
locker  rooms  and  showers  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  together  with  a  visitors'  gallery.    A  large 
dining  room  and  ladies'  parlor  will  make  pro- 
vision for  social  activities.    Plans  of  the  variotis 
floors,  with  description,  have  been  issued  by 
the  building  committee,  of  which  J.  D.  Cock- 
burn  is  chairman.     Rev.  R.  J.  MacAlpine  is 
pastor. 


School  andCollege 

The  Frances  Shimer  School,  Mount  Carroll, 
111.,  opened  with  a  registration  of  117,  repre- 
senting fourteen  states  and  Japan. 

Many  prominent  educators  took  part  in  the 
exercises  incident  to  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  recently.  A  committee  of  alumni 
turned  over  to  President  Woolley  $552,000, 
part  of  which  will  be  for  an  alumni  building 
and  other  sums  for  scholarships. 

Professor  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  gave  the  students  of  The  Western 
College  for  Women  and  their  guests  an  address 
at  the  annual  College  Day  festivities  recently. 
The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
gymnasium  was  an  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremonies.  Robert  S.  Fulton  of  Cincinnati 
made  the  principal  address.  He  was  followed 
by  members  of  the  alumnae,  by  J.  S.  Crowell, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  Dr. 
Mary  A.  Sawyer,  acting  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas 
at  Leavenworth  the  annual  Emporia  College 
banquet  was  served  by  the  ladies'  aid  society 
of  Leavenworth  church.  Brief  addresses  were 
made  by  President  Black  of  Missouri  Valley 
College,  Andrew  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Winfield ; 
J.  S.  Blayney,  D.  D. ;  A.  M.  Brodie,  D.  D. ; 
R.  M.  White  of  Abilene ;  F.  C.  McKean,  D.  D. ; 
W.  C.  Templeton,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  Stanton  Olinger 
and  others.  Plans  were  made  for  a  banquet  to 
be  given  next  year  upon  the  campus.    The  in- 
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tcntion  is  to  invite  1,500  prominent  Kansas 
Presbyterians  and  make  it  the  climax  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  $100,000  endowment  for 
the  college. 

Lake  Forest  College  opened  with  the  largest 
enrollment  in  its  history.  Ferry  Hall  and  the 
academy  also  report  largely  increased  at- 
tendance. 


Work  for  China  Emergency  Fund 

Three  Days'  Campaign  In  Philadelphia  and 
Neighboring  Towns  Is  Planned  for  Oct.  25- 
27— Accessions  and  Anniversaries. 

PHILADELPHIA— A  three  days'  campaign, 
from  Oct.  25  to  27,  will  be  carried  on  in 
this  city  in  connection  with  the  China  emer- 
gency campaign.  An  opening  rally  for  women 
will  be  held  in  Calvary  church  and  for  men  in 
Tenth  church  on  Friday  evening,  and  simul- 
taneous rallies  in  neighboring  towns.  Women's 
conferences  will  be  held  on  the  afternoons  of 
Friday  and  Saturday.  On  Sunday  addresses 
will  be  given  in  the  larger  churches  by  the 
noted  leaders  of  the  campaign.  The  missiona- 
ries who  will  speak  at  the  various  meetings 
are  Reverends  Frank  W.  Bible  of  Hangchow, 
J.  E.  Williams  of  Nanking  and  J.  B.  Cochran  of 
Hwaiyuen.  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  young  women's 
luncheon  at  the  New  Century  Club  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  Monday  a  noon  rally  in  Wither- 
spoon  hall  will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer. 

Many  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
city  observed  the  second  Sunday  of  October  as 
communion  Sabbath.  At  Arch  Street  church 
Dr.  M.  J.  Eckels,  the  pastor,  passed  his  nine- 
teenth anniversary.  Six  members  were  received 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Bible  study  school 
in  the  afternoon  was  addressed  by  Professor 
John  W.  Patton  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  Hebron  Memorial,  Rev.  William 
MacFarland  pastor,  twelve  were  received, 
eleven  on  confession,  and  the  Sabbath  school 
observed  Rally  Day  and  harvest  home  in  the 
afternoon.  At  Walnut  Street,  Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 
Callum  pastor,  twelve  were  received  and  at 
the  evening  service  Rev.  Frank  W.  Bible  of 
Hangchow,  China,  spoke  on  "The  Changing 
Orient."  Olney  church,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wells 
pastor,  received  ten  and  at  the  evening  service 
an  anniversary  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  Harvey  Lee  of  Germantown.  In  Bethany 
church,  Dr.  Jarvis  pastor,  the  Georgia  evan- 
gelist. Rev.  Lincoln  McConnell,  who  has  been 
holding  revival  meetings  in  the  church,  spoke 
at  both  morning  and  evening  services.  In 
Woodland  church  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  R.  Swain, 
began  a  series  of  brief  children's  sermons  on 
object  lessons  from  the  Holy  Land,  making  use 
of  objects  brought  thence.  His  first  was  "Acorns 
from  Abraham's  Oak."  In  the  evening  Dr.  J.  E. 
Sheppard,  president  of  the  National  Religious 
Training  School  at  Durham,  N.  C,  spoke.  Rev. 
W.  E.  Browning  of  Santiago,  Chile,  spoke  at 
First  church  of  Germantown,  Dr.  W.  B.  Jen- 
nings pastor,  in  the  morning  and  at  Westside, 
Dr.  W.  Porter  Lee  pastor,  in  the  evening. 
Anniversary  services  were  held  in  Bethany 
temple.  Rev.  A.  T.  Ferry  pastor,  with  sermons 
by  Doctors  William  H.  Roberts  and  W.  J. 
Erdman. 

Presbytery  Honors  L.\te  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes 

An  appropriate  memorial  obituary  minute  and 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes,  prepared 
by  Doctors  W.  H.  Roberts  and  J.  L.  Scott,  was 
adopted  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  its  last 
meeting  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records. 

Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton,  pastor  of  Hope  church, 
has  returned  from  an  extended  three  months' 
tour  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  does  not  seem  alarmed  over  con- 
ditions in  Ireland  and  thinks  wiser  counsels 
will  prevent  civil  war. 

Doylestown  church  of  Philadelphia  North 
recently  gave,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies' 
auxiliary,  a  very  elabori.te  and  delightful  recep- 
tion to  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labaree,  their  mis- 
sionaries in  Urumia,  Persia.  Mr.  Labaree  was 
formerly  pastor  for  some  years  of  the  church 
and  is  greatly  beloved  by  the  congregation,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  heartiness  of  the  greet- 
ings given  him. 

The  announcement  of  an  address  from  Rev. 
J.  Cynddylan  Jones  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  drew 
the  largest  attendance  of  ministers  to  their 
Monday  meeting  Oct.  14  seen  in  many  months. 
They  were  much  gratified  at  what  they  heard. 


Dr.  Jones  strongly  advocated  doctrinal  preach- 
ing, with  special  emphasis  upon  the  atonement. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  min- 
isters' social  union,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bronson 
presiding,  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel, 
at  which  110  ministers  partook  of  a  banquet, 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  David  R.  Breed  of  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary.  He  spoke  on  "Per- 
sonal Evangelism."  Some  of  the  world's 
famous  evangelists  were  sketched  and  the  win- 
ning of  souls  urged  as  the  aim  of  all  true 
preaching.  Rev.  Frank  W.  Bible  gave  a  talk 
on  "Conditions  in  China." 

The  Laymen's  Evangelistic  Association  of 
Chester  Presbytery  held  its  annual  luncheon  at 
the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  on  a  recent 
afternoon.  John  H.  Dingee  of  Paoli  presided 
and  several  subjects  were  discussed.  Alba  B. 
Johnson  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  forces  of  the  country  by  a 
Christian  civilization.  Among  others  present 
were  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Hustin  of  Coatesville, 
J.  L.  Twaddell  of  Devon  and  J.  H.  Jefferis  of 
Wayne. 

Colonel  E.  W.  Halford,  former  secretary  of 
President  Harrison  and  now  interested  in  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  recently 
visited  Philadelphia  to  speak  at  a  series  of 
meetings  in  its  vicinity.  He  witnessed  the 
parade  of  Sunday  school  workers  and  was  a 
guest  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  also  of  William 
T.  Ellis  at  Swarthmore. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Bequests 

By  the  will  of  J.  W.  Helffrich  an  estate  of 
$10,000  is  left  in  trust  for  the  widow  and,  in 
case  neither  children  nor  grandchildren  survive 
her,  it  is  to  be  divided  between  the  Presbyte- 
rian hospital  and  Princeton  Presbyterian 
church.  The-  bulk  of  a  $55,000  estate  left  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Wolgamuth  of  Spruce  street 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Presbyterian  hos- 
pital and  orphanage,  with  the  proviso  that  tvjo 
sisters  shall  enjoy  the  income  until  their  death. 

W.  P.  White. 


Pastor  Made  Picture  Show  Manager 

A  "social  circle"  organization  in  Houston, 
Texas,  found  through  a  careful  survey  that 
with  a  population  of  105,000  people  20,000  at- 
tended the  Sunday  picture  shows  and  vaude- 

  villes.     Three  thousand 

school  children  signed 
petitions  asking  for  bet- 
ter grade  shows  than  had 
been  offered.  The  mayor 
indorsed  a  plan  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon  enter- 
tainment at  the  city  au- 
ditorium, seating  7,000, 
and  appointed  as  super- 
intendent Rev.  W.  S. 
Lockhart,  pastor  of  Cen- 
tral Christian  church. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  method 
of  counteracting  unwholesome  influences,  but 
the  entertainments  under  Mr.  Lockhart's  di- 
rection have  drawn  large  crowds. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Lockhart 


The  HEART 
of  the  BIBLE 

Specially  preparod  (or  Young  People,  Parents  and 
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The  idea  was  suggested 
to  the  author  by  the  desire 
of  her  children  for  Bible 
stories  "just  as  they  are 
told  in  the  Bible." 

The  "Heart  of  the  Bible" 
reveals  that  the  Bible  is 
not  a  book  of  verses,  but 
of  histories,  stories  aud 
poems,  delightful  to  read,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  high- 
est living,  purest  Ideals  and  noblest  thoughts. 
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THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel     Sunday- School 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURY  CO. 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  PRINT 

Sound  Evangelical  Literature  for  the  Million. 

Books.  Pamphlets,  Tracts.  Scripture  texts  and  Wall  mottoes  | 
for  all  ages,  classes  and  needs;  also  Bit>les,  Testaments, 
Gospel  *  "portions'  *  and  Hymn  books.  %  Supplies  for  Chris- 
tian Workers — colporters  and  evangelists  especially,  %  Book  I 
Missionaries  wanted  in  every  commanity,  for  entire  or  part  | 
time;  fair  financial  remuneration.  %  Worit  founded  by  | 
D.  L.  Moody,  In  1894.  Correspondence  with  lovers  of  I 
Bible  truth  invited.  *'The  Messages  ot  Good  Bonks  Never  Die."  I 
The  Bible  Inat.  Colportage  Abb'ii,  826  La  Salle  Av.  Chicago  | 


INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION  CUPS 

UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE 

I52TYNDAI.L.  AVE. 
TORONTO  CANADA 


One  Million  Dollars  a  Year  for  Church  Debts! 

JOSEPH  W.  POWELL,  Expert  in  Church  Finance 

Brotherhood  Organizer,  Forward  Movement  and  Dedication  Day  Leader. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of  pastors  and  prominent  churchmen  of  all  denominations. 
Originator  and  Owner  of  the  Powell  Copyrighted  Church  Bonds  and  Seal  Register  Charts. 

Dedications  managed  and  financed  as  they  should  be,  run  down  churches  reorganized,  old  church 
debts  raised.    Funds  provided  in  advance  for  proposed  new  churches. 

A  Revival  and  Debt-paying  at  the  same  time. 

Write  for  a  Date  now  tor  1912  or  1913. 

M.  G.  McDERMOTT,  Secretary,  1436  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS, 
DUSTPROOF, INTERLOCKING.  Bestforpeworaltar communion.  Ufesshort,  shal- 
low cup,  glass  or  aluminum  (indestructible )  no  tipp  ins  of  head.  Saves  ONE-FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,CO0  churches  use.  Send  for  catalog  and"Special  Intro- 
ductory Of!er."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co.,  Boi   I ,  Lima,  Ohio 


"say  aye  'no'  and  ye'll  ne'er 
be  married."  don't  refuse 
all  our  advice  to  use 
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Vice  Crusade  Is  Balked  by  Jury 


First  Case  Under  Recent  Raias  Acqnitted  on 
Prosecuting  Evidence— Missionaries  Spread 
Trade -Tliird  Church  Endowment. 

CHICAGO — If  newspaper  reports  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  city  council  are  to  be  relied  upon 
this  city  may  soon  see  its  legislative  body  pass 
a  resolution  of  some  sort  declaring  in  favor  of 
segregated  vice  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  law  prohibits  all  houses  of  ill  fame.  The 
vice  crusade  started  by  State's  Attorney  Way- 
man  in  a  measure  has  been  delegated  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  which  action  is  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  reform  agencies.  Mr. 
Wayman  is  quoted  as  saying  he  will  keep  up 
the  fight,  although  aldermen  into  whose  wards 
the  undesirables  are  going  are  said  to  be  com- 
plaining. Arrests  were  still  made  within  the 
last  few  days  and  meetings  are  being  held  to 
inform  the  people  of  conditions.  A  jury  ac- 
quitted the  first  case  brought  to  trial  without 
hearing  any  evidence  for  the  defense. 

The  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League,  Arthur 
Burrage  Farwell  president,  in  connection  with 
the  recent  vice  crusade,  is  circulating  copies  of 
the  general  order  of  Chief  of  Police  McWeeny 
with  rules  governing  vice,  which  in  part  ignore 
the  state  law  and  city  ordinances  regarding 
the  fining  of  persons  connected  with  disrepu- 
table resorts. 

Testimony  which  may  be  considered  expert 
was  given  before  the  Association  of  Commerce 
the  other  day  by  M.  S.  Hill  of  the  American 
Lithographic  Company,  who  said  missionaries 
are  the  best  commercial  travelers  in  China, 
introducing  American  staples  into  untraveled 
parts  of  the  empire. 
Seek  Endowment  for  Church 

Committees  of  Third  church  are  well  toward 
their  goal  of  $100,000  as  the  first  installment 
of  an  endowment  fund  for  this  historic  struc- 
ture. In  addition  to  a  committee  of  members 
of  the  church  headed  by  Dr.  Martin  D.  Hardin, 
pastor,  a  committee  of  fifteen  former  members, 
of  which  C.  B.  D.  Howell  of  Evanston  is 
chairman,  is  canvassing  for  funds.  About  $60,- 
000  has  been  raised.  Elders  of  Third  church 
gave  a  reception  last  Thursday  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hardin,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Berger  and 
Mrs.  Zoe  Pearl  Park,  director  of  music. 

Rev.  Emmett  Preston  Day,  stated  supply  of 
Endeavor  church,  was  received  by  presbytery 
ten  days  ago. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection  in 
future  of  a  Westminster  hall  in  the  rear  of 
First  church,  Waukegan.  It  will  probably  be 
three  stories  and  contain  a  lecture  hall,  gym- 
nasium and  dining  hall. 

Under  the  Light  Bearers'  League  and  the  Chi- 
cago Christian  Endeavor  Union  Evangelist  H. 
P.  Dunlop  is  doing  special  work  in  the  Cook 
County  hospital.  Seventy-three  conversions 
were  reported  in  September. 

A  dinner  for  the  Sunday  school  departments 
Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  Rally  Day 
helped  open  the  fall  work  at  Immanuel  church, 
E.  W.  Symonds  pastor. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell  will 
be  preacher  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
Nov.  24. 

Last  Lecture  by  President  King 

"Christ's  Demand  for  Inner  Integrity"  is  the 
title  of  the  last  of  the  next  Monday  noon  lec- 
tures of  President  Henry  Churchill  King  of 
Oberlin  College  at  Central  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  lecture  and  concert  program  of  Forty- 
First  Street  church  begins  next  week  with  an 
entertainment  by  the  Russian  orchestra. 

Professor  George  L.  Robinson  is  giving  lec- 
tures on  the  Bible  on  Thursday  evenings  at 
the  Wilson  avenue  department  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  also  recently  lectured  at  Omaha 
and  at  Des  Moines  at  the  meeting  of  Iowa 
Synod. 

Percy  D.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Young 
Married  People's  Club  of  South  Park  church, 
a  new  organization. 

Elderly  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood 
were  given  special  attention  at  the  morning 
service  of  Olivet  Institute  last  Sunday.  There 
was  a  flower  for  each  one  and  conveyances 
were  provided  for  many. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris  were  installed  as 
leaders  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Chicago 
Christian  Industrial  League  Oct.  24  at  Popular 
hall,  806  South  State  street.  Dr.  Edgar  P. 
Hill,  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  and  Superin- 
tendent George  A.  Kilbey  took  part. 


The  missionary  volunteers  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  Oct.  16  observed  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  by  a  special  service  in  the  chapel.  Ad- 
dresses were  made 'on  the  life,  work  and  char- 
acter of  Henry  Martyn  by  Dr.  C.  B.  McAfee, 
Dr.  B.  L.  Hobson  and  President  J.  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure.  John  Tennant,  barrister,  from  London, 
a  cousin  of  Premier  Asquith  and  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  also  spoke,  referring  to 
the  honor  placed  upon  Henry  Martyn's  memory 
the  same  day  in  Cambridge  University. 

Plan  for  Evangelistic  Campaign 


Several  Days  of  Preparatory  Serrices  in  Pitts- 
burg Churches  —  Social  Service  Committee 
to  Work  for  Public  Betterment. 

PITTSBURG — The  preparatory  week  of  the 
evangelistic  campaign  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity 
was  characterized  by  strong  addresses.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  Second  church,  and 
while  the  attendance  was  not  large,  the  ad- 
dresses were  most  inspiring  and  helpful.  Dr. 

C.  L.  Goodell  spoke  Monday  forenoon,  Oct.  14, 
before  the  union  ministers'  meeting,  and  again 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Dr.  John 
Timothy  Stone  of  Chicago  spoke  three  times 
on  Tuesday  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Francis  of  Boston 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Thrusday  was  Church 
Federation  Day.  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Pittsburg, 
presided  and  the  work  of  the  federation  was 
presented.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  all 
the  churches  of  the  city  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion. A  tax  of  2  cents  per  member  will  be 
assessed  on  the  congregations. 

The  social  service  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  met  in  Fort  Pitt  hotel 
Oct.  16  and  elected  permanent  officers.  The 
committee  will  aim  to  conserve  all  the  plans 
and  work  of  the  social  service  committee  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  and  start  and 
support  movements  for  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Action  was 
taken  favoring  the  bond  issue  item  of  $90,000 
for  public  comfort  stations  in  the  downtown 
sections.  Rev.  George  Richards,  pastor  of 
Emanuel  Episcopal  church.  North  side,  was 
elected  chairman,  H.  D.  W.  English  vice-presi- 
dent and  E.  H.  Lockwood  treasurer. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  held  one  of  its  in- 
formal meetings  and  dinners  at  Hotel  Henry 
the  evening  of  the  isth.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Dr.  Stone  of  Chicago,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Church's  Opportunity  in  the 
City."  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :     President,  Samuel  Callen, 

D.  D. ;  vice-president,  T.  J.  Gillespie ;  secre- 
tary, J.  B.  Hench ;  treasurer,  D.  M.  Lloyd ; 
members  executive  committee,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Allen,  J.  S.  Brown,  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden, 
J.  S.  Court,  William  Stevenson,  W.  J.  Cassidy 
and  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson. 

Rev.  William  M.  Curry,  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  Parnassus  church,  has  been 
called  to  Fourth  church  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Rev.  James  H.  Lawther,  for  six  years  pastor 
of  Blackadore  Avenue  church,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  First  church  of  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Lawther  was  the  first  and  only  pastor  at 
Blackadore  Avenue  and  his  ministry  has  been 
marked  by  a  large  increase  of  membership  and 
success  along  all  lines. 

Many  Pittsburg  churches  will  observe  Tu- 
berculosis Sunday  Oct.  27.  Offerings  will  be 
taken  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  tubercu- 
losis hospital  in  Bedford  avenue.  Henry  Phipps 
has  offered  to  give  the  league  $35,000,  provided 
an  additional  sum  of  $125,000  be  raised. 

The  ten  churches  in  the  Homewood  district 
have  united  in  making  a  thorough  religious 
canvass  of  Homewood  and  Brushton.  Some 
140  men  have  been  selected  by  the  pastors  to 
make  the  canvass.  Every  canvasser  will  be  sup- 
plied with  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  "Message  from 
the  Churches  to  the  Community,"  to  be  left 
in  every  home.  This  pamphlet  will  also  have 
on  one  page  the  names  and  locations  of  all 
the  churches  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  pastors. 

Churches  on  the  South  side  have  arranged 
a  novel  scheme  for  the  Sunday  evening  services. 
All  pastors  are  to  exchange  pulpits,  and  no 
congregation  is  to  know  who  will  preach  until 
the  minister  appears  in  the  pulpit. 

The  annual  session  of  Pittsburg  Synod  of 
the  U.  P.  Church  was  entertained  by  the 
churches  of  Oakmont  and  Verona  Oct.  21-23. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Girls  Give  Bibles  to  the  Sailors 


Visit  Warships  In  Groups  and  Leave  24,600 
Copies  of  the  Word -Moderator  Is  Bnsy— 
Labor  Temple  Bible  School  Filled. 

NEW  YORK — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City  and 
the  New  York  Bible  Society  120  young  women 
and  men,  mostly  from  the  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School,  visited  the  123  ships  of  war 
in  New  York  harbor  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  and 
distributed  24,600  copies  of  the  gospels  among 
the  crews.  It  was  the  idea  of  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Smith  of  the  evangelistic  committee.  In  call- 
ing for  volunteers  he  asked  for  "girls  with  a 
consecrated  smile."  The  young  people  went  out 
in  government  launches  in  companies  of  three — 
two  girls  and  a  man.  They  received  every 
courtesy.  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  George  William 
Carter  of  the  Bible  society  made  arrangements 
previously  with  Rear  Admiral  Osterhaus.  Dr. 
Carter,  in  the  name  of  his  society,  sent  fine 
gilt-edged  Bibles  to  the  admiral  and  a  number 
of  the  other  chief  officers.  In  the  company  of 
distributers  there  were  seven  young  women 
from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  ten  men  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith  has  been  reelected  super- 
intendent of  the  evangelistic  committee  of  New 
York  City  for  another  year.  During  the  winter 
months  Dr.  Smith  will  fill  supply  engagements 
on  Sundays  and  do  evangelistic  work. 

Moderator  Matthews's  Schedule 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  arrived  in  New 
York  Oct.  19.  Sabbath  morning  he  preached"  to 
a  large  congregation  in  Central  church,  Brook 
lyn,  of  which  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  his  prede- 
cessor as  moderator,  is  pastor.  That  afternoon 
he  occupied  Dr.  Jowett's  pulpit  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue church.  In  the  evening  he  was  the  chief 
figure  at  a  Presbyterian  "love  feast"  in  Scotch 
church.  Monday  morning  Dr.  Matthews  ad- 
dressed the  New  York  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Association.  That  afternoon  he  went  to  Tren- 
ton and  in  the  evening  he  preached  at  First 
church  as  part  of  its  200th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. Dr.  Matthews  will  be  in  New  York 
again  the  last  of  the  month. 

Dr.  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  ministers' 
association,  entertained  Moderator  Matthews  at 
lunch  at  the  Mission  League  Monday. 

The  new  $40,000  gymnasium  of  LTnion  Semi- 
nary will  be  opened  shortly.  This  was  built 
by  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  most  generous  friends  of  the  semi- 
nary. 

The  French  church,  in  West  i6th  street,  of 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Elsesser  of  Boston  becomes 
pastor  Dec.  i,  supports  a  big  home  for  French 
immigrant  girls  at  341  West  30th  street,  which 
was  founded  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Henri 
L.  Grandlienard,  also  founder  of  the  church. 

New  York  is  one  of  six  big  cities  of  the 
country  where  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools 
are  smaller  in  number  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago,  due  to  migration  to  the  suburbs. 

Eight  Presbyterian  churches  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  have  given  $240,000  to  the 
missionary  and  benevolent  boards,  besides  $367,- 
000  for  other  charitable  works.  Their  congre- 
gational expenses  totaled  $256,000.  The  ag- 
gregate of  their  gifts  outside  the  congregation 
amounted  to  almost  two  and  one-half  the  total 
spent  upon  themselves. 

In  almost  all  the  churches  special  prayers 
were  offered  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  for  the  recovery 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  a  branch  of 
Brick  church,  reports  a  prosperous  summer 
under  the  leadership  of  Wiley  Lin  Hurie,  while 
Dr.  George  S.  Webster,  the  pastor,  and  his 
wife  were  on  a  furlough  in  the  Orient.  They 
received  a  very  hearty  welcome  home  from  their 
trip,  which  lasted  from  April  i  to  Oct.  i. 

Presbyterian  Parochial  School  Resumes 

Robertson  Day  School,  the  only  parochial 
Presbyterian  school  in  New  York  City,  has 
started  another  year  under  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  part  of  Scotch  church  and 
was  founded  in  1799.  It  prepares  pupils  for 
the  high  school.  Members  of  Scotch  church 
or  pew  renters  may  send  their  children  free. 

"Old"  First  church.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield 
pastor,  has  begun  another  winter's  series  of 
popular  free  organ  recitals  under  the  direction 
of  William  C.  Carl  every  Monday  night. 

Commencement  exercises  of  the  class  of  1912 
were  held  by  the  Sunday  school  of  West  End 
church  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  20.    There  were 
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addresses  by  Rev.  F.  N.  Johnson,  who  heads 
the  Bible  school  forces  of  the  state,  and  by 
Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Giovanni  Luzzi,  president  of  the  Wal- 
densian  School  of  Theology  at  Florence,  Italy, 
spoke  at  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School 
on  "Modernism  and  Religious  Conditions  in 
Italy"  last  Monday. 

Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani  of  Union  Sem- 
inary opened  a  weekly  Bible  class  in  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Oct.  17.  Its  general  subject 
is  "Jesus  and  Present-Day  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems." 

University  Place  church,  Dr.  George  Alex- 
ander pastor,  is  a  "roll  of  honor  church,"  in 
that  it  raises  more  for  missions  each  year  than 
it  spends  on  congregational  expenses. 

Manhattan  Gospel  hall  has  moved  into  its 
new  building  at  loi  Manhattan  street.  At  the 
opening  Oct.  20  speakers  were  Don  O.  Shelton, 
president  of  the  National  Bible  Institute,  which 
maintains  the  hall ;  John  H.  Wyburn  of  the 
Water  Street  mission,  R.  L.  Rees  and  James 
Tilson. 

Another  of  the  converts  of  McAuley  mission 
has  entered  the  ministry.  John  Graham  Gib- 
son, once  an  English  preacher,  fell  a  victim 
to  drink,  came  to  America  to  redeem  his  for- 
tunes and  was  reconverted  at  the  mission.  New 
he  is  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  MedforJ, 
Wis. 

The  opening  of  the  Bible  school  at  Labor 
temple  has  exceeded  the  keenest  anticipation 
of  the  workers.  The  fullest  capacity  of  the 
helpers  and  the  workers  was  taxed  to  take 
care  of  those  present  Sunday,  Oct.  13.  Pro- 
fessor S.  C.  Schmucker  of  the  ^tate  normal 
school,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  spoke  on  two  Sun- 
day afternoons.  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  The 
Independent,  will  speak  each  Sunday  after- 
noon in  November  at  5  o'clock.  The  motion 
pictures  will  begin  at  4  o'clock. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  held  an  im- 
pressive memorial  service  for  Professor  George 
William  Knox,  who  died  late  last  spring  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  22. 
The  faculty  attended  in  academic  robes  and  the 
students  were  present  in  a  body. 

Wells  Memorial  church,  Brooklyn,  has  broken 
ground  for  its  new  structure  at  Argyle  and 
Glenwood  roads,  Flatbush.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
Feb.  I,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  first 
meeting  looking  toward  its  establishment.  This 
church  is  named  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Wells,  for  fifty-four  years  pastor  of  South 
Third  Street  church  in  the  eastern  district. 
The  plant  when  complete  will  represent  a  value 
of  $40,000,  the  land  having  been  presented  by 
the  late  R.  T.  Stokes.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
William  Bishop  Gates. 

Adds  1,000  Members  to  Church 


Dr.  S.  S.  Palmer  Builds  Up  Largest  Congrega- 
tion In  Ohio  Synod  in  Fourteen  Years'  Serv- 
ice-Plan W.  A.  Sunday  Meetings. 

COLUMBUS— In  connection  with  the  pre- 
paratory service  Oct.  2  Broad  Street  church 
celebrated  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
coming  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Palmer. 
During  these  years  the  church  has  grown  from 
about  300  members  to  a  church  of  over  1,300 — 
now  the  largest  in  the  synod,  with  property 
worth  approximately  $200,000. 

Definite  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
evangelistic  campaign  to  be  conducted  in  this 
city  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  settled  that  special  services  will  open  Dec. 
29.  Dr.  Sunday  is  now  conducting  a  campaign 
in  East  Liverpool  and  seeing  large  results. 

The  national  Indian  conference  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  were  both  held  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October.  These  gather- 
ings brought  in  many  notable  persons. 

Oct.  8  the  congregation  of  Nelson  Memorial 
church  gave  a  farewell  reception  to  their  re- 
tiring pastor.  Rev.  John  W.  Christie,  and  wife. 
Mr.  Christie  leaves  shortly  to  accept  a  call  to 
Van  Wert,  Ohio.  The  Nelson  Memorial  church 
was  his  first  pastorate.  His  departure  is  re- 
gretted not  only  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation but  equally  by  the  members  of  pres- 
bytery. 

Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  Britain  of  Central  church, 
with  Mrs.  Britain,  spent  vacation  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  but  while  in  southern  Illinois 
contracted  malarial  fever,  which  kept  him  there 
for  four  weeks  and  prevented  his  returning  to 


his  work  until  the  last  week  of  September. 
During  his  absence  Central  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

Dr.  James  G.  Rodgers  during  the  first  week 
of  October  delivered  his  five  lectures  on 
"Science  and  Religion"  in ,  First  church  and 
gave  a  similar  course  in  Indianola  church,  open- 
ing Oct.  6. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  who  for  six  years  served 
the  churches  of  Gahanna,  Reynoldsburg  and 
Black  Lick,  recently  resigned  and  will  for  a 
time  study  at  Princeton  Seminary.  A  largely 
attended  reception  was  given  Mr.  Jacobs  by 
the  Gahanna  congregation  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure. 

A  service  of  recognition  was  held  in  North- 
minster  church  for  the  university  pastor.  Rev. 
William  Houston,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

W.  H.  H. 


University  Has  Its  Own  Church 

The  Presbyterian  church  owned  by  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  and  managed  by  a  committee  of 
students  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  whose 
behalf  the  church  is  operated,  was  dedicated 
at  Champaign  last  week.  The  church  was  given 
by  Congressman  William  B.  McKinley,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,  in  memory  of  his  father.  Rev. 
George  McKinley,  who  spent  most  of  his  life 


McKinley  Memorial  Church 
Built  Solely  for  Students  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Congressman  Mc- 
Kinley in  presenting  the  church  to  the  synod 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  body  said  his 
father  was  deeply  interested  in  the  university 
and  the  welfare  of  its  students.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley has  also  promised  a  pipe  organ. 

This  is  the  first  church  of  its  sort  in  Amer- 
ica, as  was  explained  by  The  Continent  Oct.  3. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Martin  E.  Anderson, 
has  taken  a  large  part  in  raising  the  $60,000 
endowment  fund  which  will  support  the  church 
work.  Second  church  of  Chicago  contributed 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  fund.  The  church 
was  opened  for  worship  Sept.  22,  and  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  service  of  dedication 
Oct.  16  were  President  E.  J.  James  of  the 
university,  Professor  T.  A.  Clark,  dean  of 
men ;  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  Rev.  John  A.  Holmes 
of  Champaign  and  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of 
Chicago. 


William  Rankin,  Board  Treasurer  and 
Oldest  Alumnus,  Dies 

William  Rankin,  for  thirty-seven  years  treas- 
urer of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Princeton  Sunday.  Mr.  Rankin  had  lived  in 
retirement  for  many  years  with  his  children 
in  Summit  and  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was 
102  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
class  of  183 1  and  the  oldest  alumnus  in  the 
country.  One  son,  Walter  M.  Rankin,  is  a 
biologist  of  note  and  a  professor  in  Princeton 
University. 


Brotherhood  Secretary  to  Marry 

Invitations  are  out  in  which  Mrs.  Frederick 
J,  Langenberg  of  4347  Delmar  boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  bids  friends  to  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Grace  to  Rev.  Walter  Getty  of  Chi- 
cago on  next  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  31.  Men 
of  the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood  throughout 
the  country  will  rejoice  in  this  felicity  for  the 
popular  secretary  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
entire  church  will  await  Mr.  Getty  and  his 
bride  on  their  marriage  day. 


Another  debt 
to 

advertising 

Here's  another  important  reform 
which  advertising  has  accom- 
plished. It  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  goods  in  convenient 
and  sanitary  packages  instead  of 
in  bulk. 

Manufacturers  making  the  same 
line  of  goods  under  different  trade- 
marks not  only  compete  in  the 
quality  of  their  product  but  in  the 
attractive  forms  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered into  your  hands. 

Thus  has  it  come  about  that  cof- 
fee, crackers,  sugar,  cereals,  etc., 
now  reach  you  in  tidy  packages, 
instead  of  being  taken  from  dusty 
boxes  or  bins  by  hands  none  too 
clean. 

For  which  benefit  advertising 
should  be  devoutly  thanked. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


To  New  York 

Leave  Late — Arrive  Early 

The  Pennsylvania  Special 

Saves  every  available  minute 
for  business  men  to  whom 
minutes    mean   dollars  — 

Leaves  Chicago  2.45  p.  m.  daily. 
Arrives  in  Pennsylvania  Station, 
One  Block  from  Broadway,  9.40  a.m. 

other  New  York  trains  leave  Chicago  dally 
8.15  a.  m..  10.05  a.  in.,  10.30  a.  ra.,  3.15  p.  m. 
5.30  p.  m.,  9.45  p.  m.,  11.45  p.  m. 


For  full  information,  call  on 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lines 

Chicago  City  Ticket  Office,  242  S.  Clark  St. 

Telephones:    Wabash  3660    Automatic  53-812 
or  address  C.  L.  KIMBALL,  Ass't  General  Passenger  Agt.,  Chicago 


Efficient 

Business 
Furniture 


Your  letters,  catalogs,  business  pnpers 
stand  "At  Attention" — on  eHce  —  tur  in- 
stantaneous reference  in  ^/^^  Files. 
Four  DrawerVertical  File.  Capacity20.000 
Letters.  Solid  Oak  (Golden  or  Weather- 
ed) Uoller  Bearings,  Diut  Proof  Drawers 

25 

Freight  Paid 

in  Hast  and 
Central  States. 
Cabinets  oi  less 
capacity  at  low- 
er prices.  Get 
large  colored 
cut 


$13^ 


Compact  Sections 

Greatest  capacity  in  smallest 
space.  Made  In  26  styles  for 
every  commercial  require;nent. 
Build  as  needed,  on  one  or 
more  sections.  All  four  sides 
finished.  Beautiful  Quarter  Saw- 
ed Golden  Oalc  and  Birch 
Mahogany.  Rea- 
sonably priced. 


Sectional  Bookcases 

Serviceable,  yet  ornate.  Your  office  or  home 
needs  them.  Dust  Shield  m,ikes  them  du-,t 
proot    Patent  hqualizer  iruidcs  and  controls 

East  operatine  door.  Catalog  *'E"  Free. 
Shows  Standard  or  Mission  Styles  to  niatclt 
your  home  or  office  furnishings.  Lower  in 
price  than  you  think.  FREE  "Filing  Sug- 
geatlonB  "— This  booklet  helps  (solve  filinj 
problems- Assists  in  yourseiecting  equipment 
trom  Catalog  "D"— 64  pages  helplul  office 
equipment,  lour  lines  filing  devices.  Catalog 
"E"— 2  complete  lines  Sectional  Bookcases 
— handsome,  inexpensive.  Bee  Tonr  Dealer. 

The  5^^*"  MaiiDfaclnriiig  Co.,  8  Union  St 
Monroe,  Mich.  New  York  Office.  lOg  'ultonSl 


Read  the  "WANT"  Column  every  week. 
The  thing  in  which  yoa  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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FromVarious  Fields 


Iowa 

New  Sharon  church  is  now  supplied  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Boteler  of  Harrison,  Ohio. 

William  Evans,  D.  D.,  of  the  chair  of  English 
Bible  in  Coe  College,  preached  at  Delmar  Oct. 
13  and  Maynard  Oct.  20. 

Rev.  James  W.  Bean,  pastor  of  Cherokee 
church,  has  been  recently  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Buena  Vista  College. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Sioux  City  are  planning 
to  erect  a  building  on  West  Morningside,  in 
which  will  be  established  a  new  Sunday  school. 

The  U.  P.  church  of  Dexter  has  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  church,  greatly  strengthening 
the  work  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  H.  O. 
Bethel. 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Watson  of  Cedar  Rapids,  well 
known  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  as  a  singer 
of  peculiar  charm  and  composer  of  a  number  of 
songs,  died  recently. 

J.  W.  Countermine,  D.  D.,  of  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  church,  Des  Moines,  is  entering  upon 
his  third  year  as  pastor  of  this  church,  which 
is  located  near  Drake  University. 

Central  Park  church,  Cedar  Rapids,  is  near 
the  end  of  a  campaign  on  the  $3,800  church 
debt  which  has  been  carried  for  some  years. 
Over  $3,300  has  already  been  subscribed. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Tinkham  is  meeting  with  marked 
success  at  Russell  in  reaching  into  the  rural 
districts.  He  has  purchased  an  automobile, 
that  he  might  look  after  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  community. 

A  special  meeting  has  been  arranged  in  First 
church,  Burlington,  Nov.  12,  by  the  committee 
of  Iowa  Presbytery.  A  similar  meeting  was 
held  Oct.  22  in  Ottumwa  for  prayer  and  devo- 
tion by  elders  and  pastors  of  the  presbytery. 

S.  R.  Ferguson,  D.  D.,  reorganized  a  Sab- 
bath school  at  Delmar  Oct.  6  and  the  church  is 
taking  on  new  life.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jordan  filled 
the  pulpit  Oct.  20.  A  number  of  new  families 
are  moving  into  the  community. 

The  newly  organized  church  at  Canton  has 
preaching  every  two  weeks  and  the  Sabbath 
school  has  an  attendance  of  forty-four.  The 
senices  are  held  in  what  was  once  a  saloon 
building,  and  underneath  the  faded  paint  on  the 
front  is  the  sign,  "No  minors  allowed." 

Sinclair  Memorial  church,  Cedar  Rapids, 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Oct.  13 
to  20.  This  church  and  Fourth  church  (Bo- 
hemian) are  the  outgrowth  of  the  meetings 
begun  as  early  as  1868  in  the  box  factory  at 
the  Sinclair  Packing  plant  by  T.  M.  Sinclair, 
head  of  the  firm.  Out  of  that  work  sprang  the 
church  now  known  as  Sinclair  Memorial  church, 
housed  in  a  structure  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  came  to  his  death  in  1881. 
The  week's  meetings  began  with  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  who  recalled  how  First 
church,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  dismissed  ninety- 
seven  members  twenty-five  years  ago  to  form 
the  charter  membership  of  Third  church,  now 
Sinclair  Memorial.  Elder  D.  M.  McLeod  burned 
the  organ  note,  which  cleared  an  indebtedness 
of  over  $768.  Malcom  Smith  spoke  of  his 
thirty-two  years'  association  with  the  Sabbath 
school.  Sidney  Sinclair  and  others  have  been 
hearty  workers  in  the  school  for  years.  Miss 
Upham  of  the  Home  Mission  Board;  Rev.  Scott 
W.  Smith  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Purmort,  synodicnl 
missionaries,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  H.  Shedd, 
also  took  part. 

Indiana 

Meridian  Heights  church,  Indianapolis,  re- 
cently conducted  a  campaign  for  boys  and 
young  men,  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  "The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  with 
forty  members. 

A  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Literary  Association  has  been  formed  by  Rev. 
A.  H.  Rogers  of  First  church,  Cayuga.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  on  Friday  evenings,  with 
a  monthly  devotional  meeting.  There  will  be 
a   nominal  membership  fee. 

Illinois 

At  the  annual  congregational  meeting  of 
Petersburg  church  Oct.  18  Dr.  Robert  M.  Rass 
of  South  China  gave  an  address.  The  total 
contributions  for  the  year  are  above  $3,000, 


of  which  $1,138  was  for  benevolences.  Rev. 
H.  M.  Hildebrandt  is  pastor. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  remodeling 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Delavan. 

As  a  result  of  three  weeks'  services  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stevenson  at  Brookfield 
church  in  Ottawa  Presbytery  twelve  have  been 
added  to  the  church.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  over 
80  years  old  and  is  the  retired  pastor  of  this 
rural  church. 

Memorial  church  at  Champaign  received  over 
150  members  at  the  service  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  dedication  a  week  ago.  Many  of  these 
were  students  joining  church  for  the  first  time. 
Others  were  affiliate  members  under  the  plan 
on  which  the  church  is  organized. 

Michigan 

The  people  of  Warren  Avenue  church,  Sagi- 
naw, brought  in  fruit  and  corn  and  pumpkins 
for  decorations  on  Rally  Day.  The  old  people 
and  shut-ins  were  brought  in  automobiles  to 
the  church.  Rev.  Moses  Breeze  of  New  York 
preached.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel, 
is  planning  to  make  this  an  up-to-date  church. 

The  funeral  services  of  Thomas  Merrill, 
the  pioneer  lumberman  who  was  a  resident  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  were 
in  charge  of  Rev.  S.  V.  Reagan,  pastor  of 
Grace  church,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Stark, 
pastor  of  First  church,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske, 
former  president  of  Alma  College.  Mr.  Merrill 
left  an  endowment  of  $10,000  to  Grace  church, 
which  he  founded.  He  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter and  a  regular  attendant  of  this  church 
for  twenty  years.  Alma  College,  the  student 
pastor  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  the  Saginaw  Y.  M.  C.  A.  each  have 
received  an  endowment  from  Mr.  Merrill. 

Ohio 

Rev.  Rudolph  Carl  StoU  has  been  recently  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Alliance  First  church  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  R.  A.  Carnahan,  D.  D.  He  had 
charge  of  the  young  men's  work  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  church,  New  York  City.  At  his 
first  communion  thirty-three  tuiited  with  the 
church — the  largest  communion  service  ever 
held. 

In  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
present  pastorate  Pleasant  Ridge  church  of 
Cincinnati  is  enjoying  the  most  happy  and 
progressive  period  of  its  history.  Three  new 
elders  were  recently  added  to  the  session. 
Nearly  forty  have  been  added  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  in  recent  months.  During 
the  past  six  month  the  prayer  meeting  has 
about  doubled.  On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  11,  the 
congregation  most  heartily  received  the  pastor 
and  his  wife.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ira  Lambert,  at 
the  church  in  honor  of  having  completed  ten 
years  with  them.  Among  other  expressions  of 
appreciation  was  a  gift  of  $50  in  gold  from  the 
congregation. 

Tennessee 

Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton  of  St.  Louis  delivered  the 
first  sermon  in  the  new  $30,000  structure  of 
Russell  Street  church  at  Nashville,  Rev.  George 
H.  Mack  pastor,  last  month.  Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke, 
editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Advance,  spoke  in 
the  evening. 

The  Philadelphia  congregation  dedicated  a 
new  house  of  worship  Oct.  13.  The  building 
was  completed,  furnished  and  paid  for  before 
dedication  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Duncan,  pastor,  was  assisted  in  the  dedicatory 
exercises  by  Rev.  John  S.  Eakin  of  Greenville, 
Rev.  Roy  E.  Vale  of  Lambertsville,  N.  J.,  and 
Rev.  W.  D.  Copp,  retired,  who  served  twenty- 
eight  years  as  minister  of  the  Philadelphia 
congregation. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  G.  W.  Camp,  formerly  pastor  of  Hope 
chapel,  Chicago,  is  now  supplying  Zion  church, 
St.  Paul. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Bailey,  who  accepted  a  call  to 
Kasota,  received  seventeen  at  his  last  com- 
munion and  has  taken  the  rural  district  of 
Kirby  under  his  care. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Henderson,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Merriam  Park  church,  St.  Paul,  later  secretary 
for  the  brotherhood  in  the  Northwest,  has  just 
left  Minneapolis  to  take  up  larger  work  in 
Chicago.  He  was  specially •  active  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  headquarters  for  Minne- 
apolis Presbyterianism  in  the  Plymouth  build- 


ing, where  the  Sunday  School  Board,  the  Home 
Mission  Board  and  the  brotherhood  have  offices 
together. 

A  series  of  Sunday  school  institutes  is  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  R.  F.  Sulzer,  district 
superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work.  The 
meetings  began  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  at  Tracy. 
They  followed  one  each  day  at  Red  Falls, 
Vesta,  Underwood,  Mankato  and  St.  Peter. 
Meetings  will  be  held  Oct.  27  at  Madelia,  But- 
terfield  and  St.  James.  Other  towns  in  this 
part  of  the  state  to  have  institutes  are  Kasota, 
Lake  Crystal,  Winnebago,  Blue  Earth,  Wells, 
Alpha  and  Jackson.  Rev.  Gerrit  Verkuyl,  edu- 
cational superintendent  for  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Bain  are  leading 
speakers  in  the  campaign. 

Arizona 

Thomas  C.  MofTett,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board's  Indian  department, 
has  concluded  an  extended  visit  to  Indian 
fields. 

H.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  church 
of  Phcenix,  returned  Sept.  30  from  his  sad 
journey  to  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  accom- 
panied the  body  of  his  deceased  wife.  He  was 
greeted  with  a  large  congregation  Sunday, 
Oct.  6,  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  since 
his  bereavement. 

Phoenix  Presbytery  held  its  fall  meeting  at 
Deming,  N.  M.,  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Synod  of  Arizona.  Rev. 
James  F.  Record,  the  new  principal  of  the 
Tucson  Indian  School  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
was    receive'd    from    Detroit    Presbytery  and 


Cutting  Down  the  Cost 


Cutting  down  the  cost  of  food  without  cut- 
ting down  quantity  or  quality  is  not  an  easy 
matter  in  winter  when  the  body  calls  for  warm- 
ing, strength-giving  foods.  To  withstand  the 
rigors  of  winter,  especially  in  the  northern 
states,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  high-protein  foods  in  the  daily  diet. 

In  cold  weather  the  body  uses  up  more  heat- 
making,  muscle-building  elements  in  food.  It 
is  a  common  error,  however,  to  suppose  that 
meat  and  eggs  are  the  only  foods  that  are  rich 
in  protein.  The  truth  is,  the  cereals,  par- 
ticularly the  whole  wheat  grain,  contain  more 
digestible  protein  or  muscle-making  material 
than  meat,  and,  of  course,  the  cost  is  much 
less.  An  increased  craving  for  meat  is  natural 
as  cold  weather  comes  on,  especially  for  those 
who  follow  outdoor  employments.  This  craving 
can  be  easily  satisfied,  however,  with  the  more 
easily  digested  and  more  hygienic  cereal  foods. 
Cooked  whole  wheat  is  not  only  rich  in  muscle- 
making,  brain-building  material,  but  supplies  all 
the  carbohydrates  (heat-making  food)  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  body  warm  in  winter. 

In  adopting  whole  wheat  in  place  of  a  high- 
protein  diet,  however,  we  must  be  sure  the 
wheat  is  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  Dietetic 
experience  affirms  the  fact  that  the  steam-cook- 
ing and  shredding  process  is  the  best  process 
ever  devised  for  preparing  the  whole  wheat 
grain  for  the  human  stomach.  Through  this 
process  all  the  tissue-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  is  retained  and  the  body 
IS  enabled  to  convert  it  into  muscle,  bone  and 
brain. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream,  will  supply  all  the  nourishment  needed 
for  a  half  day's  work.  The  nutritive  material 
in  the  biscuit  not  only  supplies  all  the  nourish- 
ment needed  by  the  body,  but  the  bran  coat  of 
the  wheat  kernel,  which  is  scattered  along  the 
shreds,  stimulates  bowel  exercise,  keeping  the 
intestinal  tract  healthy  and  active.  If  any  ad- 
ditional laxative  is  required,  fresh  or  stewed 
fruits  may  be  added  to  the  biscuit,  thus  supply- 
ing a  wholesome  and  complete  food  for  the 
building  of  the  perfect  human  body. 

Shredded  wheat  is  a  simple  elemental  food, 
containing  the  whole  wheat  and  nothing  but 
the  wheat — no  yeast,  baking  powder,  chemicals, 
flavoring  or  seasoning  of  any  kind.  As  shred- 
ded wheat  is  not  "compounded"  or  flavored" 
with  anything,  it  does  not  deteriorate  in  the 
market.  The  consumer  flavors  it  or  seasons  it 
to  suit  his  own  taste.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  product,  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  its  worldwide  sale  and  to  its  uni- 
versal use  as  the  cleanest  and  best  of  all 
breakfast  cereals. 
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Rev.  George  F.  Wilson  from  Cheyenne  Pres- 
bytery. 

A  hospital  for  the  Navajo  mission  at  Ganado 
is  under  erection. 

Northern  Arizona  Presbytery  held  a  brief 
meeting  in  Flagstaff  Oct.  3.  Rev.  Chauncey  A. 
Foreman  was  received  from  Rushville  Presby- 
tery and  Rev.  Dwight  C.  Chapin  from  a  presby- 
tery of  the  Synod  of  China.  Rev.  C.  H.  Bier- 
keniper  was  given  permission  to  labor  without 
the  bounds  of  presbytery  for  the  remainder  of 
the  church  year. 

New  York 

Retreat  Is  Well  Attended 

Buffalo  Presbytery  held  its  annual  autumn 
retreat  at  Pine  Lodge  on  Lake  Erie,  twenty 
miles  out  of  Buffalo.  The  attendance  broke 
all  records  and  it  was  the  most  inspirational  as 
well  as  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  retreats.  Dr. 
S.  V.  V.  Holmes  led  a  symposium  on  "Our 
Parish  Problems." 


Rev.  George  Murray  Coleville,  pastor  of 
West  church,  Binghamton,  and  daughter  are 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  of  Rochester  has 
been  engaged  as  temporary  supply  at  Central 
church,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Frank  Carlton,  pastor  of  Bethlehem 
church,  is  ill  at  Clifton  Springs  and  the  church 
has  engaged  Rev.  Frank  Hyatt  Smith  as  tem- 
porary supply. 

Rev.  Ira  W.  Barnett  has  been  pastor  of  Port 
Chester  church  three  months.  He  has  added 
twenty-five  to  the  church,  and  twelve  children 
have  been  baptized. 

©lean  church  has  called  Rev.  Harry  Burton 
Boyd  of  Fort  Worth  Presbytery,  Texas.  Olean 
is  building  a  new  $50,000  church  and  has  all 
the  money  pledged.  Mr.  Boyd  will  take  up  the 
work  within  a  few  weeks. 

A  telephone  transmission  system  has  been 
installed  in  the  auditorium  of  North  church. 
North  Tonawanda.  This  will  enable  attendants 
whose  ears  are  not  keen  to  hear  the  sermon 
better.  A  similar  instrument  has  been  installed 
in  the  Bay  Ridge  church,  Brooklyn. 

€reenbush  church,  Blauvelt,  celebrated  its 
centennial  Oct.  17-20.  It  was  organized  Oct. 
18,  1812,  with  ten  members  and  has  had  an 
interesting  history  of  earnest  Christian  work 
continued  through  the  century.  The  church 
plant  is  now  in  model  condition.  Rev.  John 
W.  Hoyt  is  pastor. 

Two  small  rural  communities  in  Buffalo 
Presbytery,  near  Jamestown,  need  pastors. 
Each  church  requires  a  man  who  will  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  among  the  people, 
making  them  feel  he  is  interested  in  them. 
Communications  should  be  sent  to  587  Brecken- 
ridge  street,  Buffalo. 

Ministers  of  Chemung  Presbytery  met  in  the 
church  parlor  at  Watkins  for  a  "conference  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  minister"  Oct.  8.  There 
were  no  addresses,  but  each  was  asked  to  come 
prepared  to  share  his  experience  along  the 
line  of  the  minister's  prayer  life,  his  Bible 
study,  relation  to  Christ,  personal  work  and 
faith. 

California 

First  church  of  San  Diego  will  cost  $106,000, 
exclusive  of  heating  and  decorating.  The 
contract  has  just  been  awarded. 

Missouri 

Improvements  to  the  church  at  Richmond 
have  been  completed  and  the  congregation  is 
now  occupying  an  enlarged  structure. 

Colorado 

On  Rally  Day  325  were  present  in  the  classes 
of  Sterling  Sunday  school.  B.  G.  Mitchell  is 
pastor. 

Idaho 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barton  of  Boise  assisted  in  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  new  church  at  Wen- 
dell. 

Arkansas 

William  Shaw,  secretary  of  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  was  one  of  the 
principal   speakers  at  the  Arkansas  Christian 


Endeavor  state  convention  Oct.  17-20  at  Ozark. 

Rev.  T.  E.  McSpadden  of  Booneville  has 
begun  the  work  of  associate  synodical  super- 
intendent with  Dr.  C.  E.  Hayes,  the  present 
superintendent. 

New  Jersey 

Improvements  to  cost  $10,000  are  now  in 
progress  at  First  church,  Rahway.  All  services 
for  the  present  are  being  held  in  the  Bible 
school  room.  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  Jr.,  is  pastor. 
This  church  organization  is  170  years  old,  is 
noted  for  its  activity  and  has  a  large  follow- 
ing of  young  people. 

The  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Bloom- 
field  opened  with  eleven  new  students.  There 
are  three  Germans,  five  Hungarians,  two 
Italians  and  one  Ruthenian.  Of  the  nine  grad- 
uates of  last  spring  one  has  gone  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa  and  the  rest  are  ordained  and 
at  work  in  behalf  of  their  respective  nationali- 
ties. 

At  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth  Presbytery  at 
Cranford  an  evangelistic  conference  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  George  G.  Mahy,  secretary  of 
the  General  Assembly's  evangelistic  committee. 
The  result  will  in  all  probability  be  the  hold- 
ing of  evangelistic  services  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  fall  or  winter  in  every  church  in  the 
presbytery. 

Dr.  James  G.  Mason,  who  has  been  pastor 
thirty-six  years  at  Metuchen,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  state  senate  in  Middlesex  county 
by  the  Prohibition  party  and  is  making  such  a 
lively  automobile  campaign  through  the  county 
that  the  local  newspapers  are  featuring  his 
candidacy  as  the  principal  news  of  the  county 
contest.  Dr.  Mason  has  been  a  Republican 
steadily  since  casting  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln, 
and  his  defection  to  the  Prohibitionists  has 
created  a  local  sensation.  Dr.  Mason  has  long 
been  chairman  of  the  temperance  committee 
of  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 

Pennsylvania 

The  new  pipe  organ  of  Second  church,  Pitts- 
burg, was  dedicated  Oct.  11  with  an  extensive 
program  of  music.  A  chorus  of  twenty-five 
voices  sang  the  hallelujah  chorus  from  the 
"Messiah." 

The  127th  anniversary  of  Mahoning  church, 
Danville,  was  celebrated  Oct.  6  and  7  by  spe- 
cial services  under  the  dire_ction  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  James  W.  Kirk.  An  anniversary  song 
written  for  the  occasion  was  sung  at  the  re- 
ception by  the  young  people's  society. 

Hazleton  church  recently  gave  their  pastor. 
Rev.  Robert  Bonner  Jack,  a  reception.  It  was 
his  40th  birthday  anniversary,  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  his  installation  as  pastor  and  eleventh 
anniversary  of  his  marriage.  A  gold  watch  was 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Brunn,  pastor  of  First  Italian 
church.  Mr.,  Jack  was  reared  in  the  church,  his 
father  having  formerly  been  its  pastor. 

Washington 

Since  the  coming  of  Rev.  P.  M.  Ford  to 
Kittitas  July  i  the  congregation  has  begun  life 
anew.  A  choir  and  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  have  been 
organized  and  Oct.  6  eleven  members  were 
added,  with  more  to  follow  immediately.  They 
expect  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  manse  soon. 

Nine  members  were  added  to  Carnas  church 
Oct.  6,  bringing  the  communicant  membership 
to  100,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  pastor.  Rev.  E.  R.  D.  Hollensted, 
after  being  in  the  hospital  for  two  months, 
officiated  at  the  communion  sitting  in  his  chair. 

Oct.  6  a  committee  of  Columbia  River  Pres- 
bytery, of  which  Dr.  A.  H.  Chittenden  is  chair- 
man, organized  a  church  at  Raymond  with 
thirty-three  charter  members.  Five  ruling 
elders  were  elected.  A  Sabbath  school  and 
ladies'  aid  society  have  been  organized.  On 
the  evening  of  the  organization  Rev.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Veigh began  a  series  of  evangelistic  services. 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Wilson  is  pastor. 

Kansas 

The  new  $40,000  church  at  Pittsburg  was 
dedicated  Oct.  13.  Rev.  C.  E.  Schiable  of 
Burlingame  preached  the  dedicatory  service  and 
raised  $14,000  to  remove  the  indebtedness.  The 
evening  service  was  in  charge  of  W.  M.  Cleve- 
land, D.  D.,  of  Joplin,  Mo.  The  building  proper 
was  erected  by  Rev.  Gerrit  Snider,  now  of  Kan- 


sas City.  Last  March  Rev.  C.  L.  Alspach  earae 
from  Ohio.  He  at  once  began  aggressive  steps 
to  complete  the  building.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  church  edifices  in  southeasterm 
Kansas. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  Burlingame  has  158 
members.  The  church  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schaible,  who  has  entered  his  tenth  year  as 
pastor. 

Canada 

The  addition  to  St.  Andrew's  church,  Toronto, 
to  be  used  for  institutional  classes  will  cost 
$45,000  and  will  be  completed  soon.  It  wiM 
contain  a  large  gymnasium,  with  swimming 
pools,  baths  and  parlors,  in  addition  to  apart- 
ments for  cooking  school  and  clubrooms  for 
girls. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Henry  Margetts 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Margetts,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  fell  dead  at  the  depot  in 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17.  His  sudden  death 
resulted  from  acute  indigestion,  coupled  with 
heart  ailment.  He  was  born  in  Chippington. 
Norton,  England,  Sept.  6,  1837.  He  commenced 
preaching  at  the  age  of  15,  entered  Spurgeon's 
College  and  later  had  several  settlements  in 
London  and  adjacent  fields.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1884  and  served  Congregational 
churches  in  Cambria  county.  New  York;  Seneca 
Falls,  Canada ;  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Tall- 
man,  N.  Y.  Then  he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Chi:rch  and  served  several  double  fields — 
Chazy  and  Beekmantown,  Angelica  and  Bel- 
mont, and  finally  last  spring  settled  in  Nineveh. 
In  all  these  places  Mr.  Margetts  did  much  ef- 
ficient, self-sacrificing  work,  largely  of  evan- 
gelistic nature. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  daughters 
— Mrs.  Scott  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Christie  of  Angelica — and  two  sons,  one  in 
California  and  one  in  England.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  largely  attended  in  the  church  where 
he  had  so  long  preached  in  Angelica,  the  ad- 
dress being  given  by  Rev.  J.  Milford  Jacks  of 
Geneva,  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were 
taken  by  the  ministers  of  that  village. 


Rev.  E.  N.  Raymond 
at  Rhinesburg,  Vt. 


Golden  Anniversary  of  a  Builder  of 
Churches 

Several   members   of   St.   Cloud  Presbytery 
took   great   pleasure   in   calling  unannounced 
upon  Rev.  E.  N.  Raymond  one  evening  last 
month  at  Watkins,  Minn.    It  had  been  learned 
that    this    day    was  the 
golden  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to   the  minis- 
try, hence  the  call  with- 
out   invitations.     In  his 
modesty     Mr.  Raymond 
told  us  only  a  few  facts 
about    himself,    and  on 
them  we  must  hang  what- 
ever of  ornamental  cloth- 
ing we  may  have. 

This  builder  of  churches 
graduated  from  Bangor 
Seminary  in  June,  1862, 
and  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel 
Sept.  24,  1862.  His  first 
work  was  at  Middleville,  Mich.,  1863-69.  At 
this  place  he  built  a  house  of  worship.  Next  he 
was  at  Harford,  N.  Y.,  i87o-7S.  Then  the 
western  fever  got  him  and  landed  him  at  LeRoy, 
Minn.,  where  he  served  this  church  till  1884. 
But  he  could  not  refuse  the  "call  of  the  wild" 
that  reached  him  from  Tower,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  he  hastened  away  to 
build  where  no  other  had  laid  a  foundation. 
Here  he  built  a  church  and  manse,  at  the  same 
time  reaching  out  to  Two  Harbors  and  to  Ely. 
where  he  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  heard 
there.  In  1893  he  became  pastor  at  Virginia, 
Minn.,  and  in  1895  he  built  a  church  for  the 
people  of  that  village.  His  next  move  was  to 
Cove,  Minn.,  among  the  Indians.  Here  he 
converted  a  saloon  building  into  a  church  and 
ministered  to  the  people  six  years. 

In  1908  he  came  to  Watkins,  where  he  now 
lives  among  people  who  love  him.  To  them 
he  preached  the  gospel  during  three  years,  and 
the  only  thing  that  kept  him  from  building 
another  church  was  the  fact  that  a  church  build- 
ing stood  ready  for  him  to  use. 

E.  V.  Campbell. 
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Interesting  Meetings  of 
Presbyteries 

Winona  Presbytery  met  at  Claremont,  Minn. 
There  was  a  Sunday  school  conference,  in  which 
the  following  took  part :  Dr.  G.  Verkuyl,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Lyle,  Rev.  E.  S.  Carey,  Rev.  R.  M.  Wil- 
liams and  Dr.  Kearns.  This  was  followed  by  a 
lecture  by  J.  T.  Bergen,  D.  D.,  on  "Missionary 
Crises  of  Today."  An  overture  to  General 
.Assembly  was  adopted  asking  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  sentiment  of  General 
Assembly  against  students  preaching  during 
the  junior  seminary  year,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  increase  the  annual  allowance  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  seminaries.  Each 
session  was  memorialized  this  year  to  set  apart 
some  one  young  man  of  the  membership  of  the 
church  and  by  prayer  and  counsel  dedicate 
him  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Rev.  George  M. 
Donehoo  was  reelected  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary for  another  year.  Presbytery  recom- 
mended that  churches  opening  their  doors  to 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  solicitation  of 
funds  do  so  only  on  condition  that  half  of  the 
amount  subscribed  or  donated  be  forwarded 
by  the  church  to  the  committee  on  temperance. 
All  overtures  affirmed  except  No.  6,  denied. 

Utica  Presbytery  at  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  ar- 
ranged for  the  installation  of  Rev.  John  W. 
Dennis  as  pastor  at  Verona.  Rev.  George  O. 
Phelps,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  church 
for  fifty-one  years,  was  honorably  retired.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hudson  was  com- 
memorated in  an  appropriate  minute.  Over- 
tures were  answered  in  the  affirmative  except 
No.  6,  which  was  negatived. 

Niobrara  Presbytery  at  O'Neill,  Neb.,  re- 
ceived Roy  D.  Werner,  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  from  Reserve  Presbytery,  and  he  is 
supplying  the  church  of  Osmond.  Rev.  Clarence 
Lamb  was  received  from  Minot  Presbytery  and 
is  supplying  the  church  of  Foster.  Articles 
of  incorporation  were  adopted  and  elders  J.  D. 
Haskell  of  Wakefield,  F.  G.  Phileo  of  Wayne 
and  J.  W.  Linkhart  of  Coleridge  were  elected 
trustees  of  presbytery.  Presbytery  gave  assent 
to  all  the  overtures. 

Presbytery  Organized  in  Historic  Church 

A  gavel  made  of  wood  from  various  parts 
of  Old  South  church,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
was  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Presbytery  of  Newburyport. 
A  portion  of  the  gavel  was  taken  from  the 
flooring  of  the  church  above  the  tomb  of  George 
Whitefield,  the  evangelist.  A  duplicate  of  the 
gavel  will  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of 
■  General  Assembly  at  Atlanta.  Rules  for  the 
new  organization  were  adopted  and  committees 
appointed.  Overtures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
affirmed ;  No.  8  denied.  A  committee  of  cor- 
respondence on  members  removed  was  ap- 
pointed. This  committee  will  notify  a  pastor 
or  session  into  whose  community  members  have 
removed.  It  is  hoped  to  stop  something  of  the 
loss  through  removals  that  has  so  weakened 
New  England  churches.  The  church  in  which 
the  initial  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian  churches  in 
America.  In  a  tomb  beneath  its  pulpit  are  the 
remains  of  George  Whitef.eld,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  modern 
times. 

Will  Assist  Rural  Churches 

Mankato  Presbytery  met  at  Pipestone,  Minn. 
H.  J.  Meinders  was  licensed  to  preach  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  ordaining  him  and 
W.  N.  Courtice.  Mr.  Courtice  is  to  be  installed 
over  St.  Peter  church.  Overtures  1-3,  7  and  8 
were  adopted  ;  4-6  were  laid  over.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  looking  to  a  larger  development 
of  the  social  and  community  life  in  the  rural 
churches  under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor- 
at-large.  Presbytery  also  decided  to  hold  a 
simultaneous  evangelistic  campaign  during 
January,  191 3. 

All  cases  of  Sunday  desecration  will  be  pros- 
ecuted if  the  request  of  Mouse  River  Presbytery 
to  the  state's  attorney  is  acted  upon.  In  meet- 
ing at  Towner,  N.  D.,  it  was  decided  to  in- 
corporate. H.  W.  Pearson  and  R.  W.  Perry 
of  Surrey  were  admitted  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

Oakes  Presbytery  met  in  Milnor.  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Fye  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  was  chosen 
pastor-evangelist  and  has  entered  upon  his 
work.  Several  new  ministers  are  being  as- 
signee to  home  mission  churches,  with  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  1512) 


Your  Peace  of  Mind 

Tliose  whose  money  has  been  lost  or  endangered  realize  the  bitterness  of  experience 
with  investments  gone  wrong.  Thousands  of  investors  purchase  securities  which  fail  to 
pay  interest  or  return  principal.   Privation  and  misery  result  very  often. 

Consider  the  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  assured  by  a  good  Investment.  Consider 
your  present  holdings.  Do  they  afford  ample  security?  Is  the  interest  return  satisfactory? 
Are  they  convertible  into  cash  on  reasonable  terms? 

If  you  contemplate  new  investments  either  for  yourself  or  for  those  dependent  on 
you  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  apply  these  tests  and  act  accordingly.  You  have  a  right  to 
6%,  good  security  and  equitable  provision  for  cash  convertibility. 

If  you  are  an  investor  for  income  your  funds  can  safely  yield  6%.  If  you  are  earning 
a  salary  and  building  your  own  financial  future  out  of  your  savings,  ALL  THE  MORE 
REASON  why  you  should  get  good  interest  returns. 

The  First  Lien  investments  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Company  pay  6%  net, 
and  their  safety  is  attested  by  an  unbrolcen  record  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Interest  money  comes  promptly  on  date  due,  in  New  Tork  exchange. 

67«  Coupon  Bearing  Farm  Mortgages 


C  In  deoominations  of  $100.  $500,  $1,000  and 
upward,  paying  interest  annually  by  coupons, 
and  tnaturine  principal  in  five,  seven  or  ten  years, 
according  to  contract. 


CL  The  notes  are  the  individual  obligations  of 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  their  farm  home.  Morteage  one-third 
value  of  Security. 


Complete  information  and  map  of  Oklalioma  shouting  location  of 
our  Loan  Field  will  be  forwarded  at  your  request.    Write  today. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  Inc. 

MOKTGAGK  COMPANY  INCORPOKATED  UND 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  INCORPORATED  UNDER  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 


ASSOCIATED  Si 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Klngrman  Bobln.,  Trea.^ 
nrer>  Granite  Balldlne,  Rochester,  New  YorK. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  eollecf,  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  Held  1b 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  «500.00  loan  on  improved! 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  VliriOW  MOKT«A«l!  CO., 
lOS  We.t  Orand  A.Te.i      Olovla,  New  Mexlcx 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved. Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
witiiout  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JE3PFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
McAlester     -  Oklahoma 


7 


If  you  have  money  to  invest  safely  lend 
for  our  booklet  "C"  descriptive  of  our 
First  Faim  Morteages  -  furnished  in  larie 
or  small  amounts.    30  years  experience. 

.  E  J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forfcsXff 


FarIm  Mortgages 


Mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSc-<the  I 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Teated  by 
snr  ciutoinert  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  | 
wherever  invertors  deaire.    Write  for  booklet  and  lirt. 


ELLSWORTH  ahd  JONES. 

IOWA   PALLS,  IOWA. 


11/\1T 


An  Ideal  Cruise 

Leaving  San  Francisco, 
Fehi.G.  by  S.S. Cleveland. 
110  days.  $650  and  up. 
Including  all  necepfary 
expenses  aboard  and  ashore. 

Scxd  for  illustratrd  hooHet54 

Hambum-Anieriran  XIne 
41-45  Broadway.  N.Y.  , 


COlPMALTi^vsT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

Lb  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adam* 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2 yi  interest  on  Checking  Accoimts. 


GOVERNMENT  SALE 
OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  November  the  U.  S.  Government  will  begin  selling  at 
auction,  in  tracts  of  40  to  160  acres,  the  last  of  unallotted 
Choctaw-Chickasaw  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma,  appraised 
at  81.50  to  S6.50  per  acre :  terms  25  per  cent  cash,  25  per  cent 
In  one  year.  50  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  marvelous  fer- 
tility of  this  state  is  demonstrated  by  raising  everything, 
from  winter  wheat  to  cotton,  and  as  a  stock  and  fruit 
country  is  unrivaled:  timber,  gas,  oil,  asphalt,  zinc  and  lead 
resources  are  unlimited;  we  know  these  lands,  and  will 
buy  them  on  straight  commission  for  persons  unable  to  at- 
tend sales:  for  homes  or  profitable  investment  this  oppor- 
tunity is  unequaled;  no  promoters'  profit.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  particulars. 

Lyon  Investment  Co.,  Box544,  Joplin,Mo. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.  Write  for  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bids-.   Kanaai  City.  Mo. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promiting  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

Ihiring  the  Past  SO  Tears  no 
OUent  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  R       imiOIfnXJLX!,  MO. 


WASHINGTON  S^SY^fi??:.?.^.- 

No  llQuors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day- 
Beference,  Kev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washlnrton,  D  C  Write  for  free-ride 
OOUPOD.   "COI.E'S."  »01  O  St..  W  W. 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 
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Financial  Situation 


Index  Number  Shows  Cost  of  Living  Highest 
Ever  Recorded— Meat  Will  Stay  High— Open- 
ing for  "Fake"  Stoek  Companies. 

The  money  markets  of  the  world  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  income  from  tremendously 
large  crops  of  this  country,  and  in  the  face 
of  war  in  the  Balkans,  which  seems  to  have 
spent  its  force  so  far  as  its  influence  upon 
financial  conditions  is  concerned,  the  call  money 
rate  in  New  York  dropped  again  slightly  last 
week.  . 

In  spite  of  the  plethora  of  money  which  the 
decrease  of  the  interest  rate  indicates,  figures 
compiled  by  Bradstreet's  as  of  Oct.  i  show 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher  now  than  it  ev(!r  has 
1-een.  Last  May  it  was  thought  that  the  index 
number  of  9.2696,  which  then  broke  the  record, 
would  be  the  high  point  in  cost  of  products. 
The  figure  for  Oct.  i,  however,  is  9.4515,  or 
an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
May.  It  also  shows  an  increase  of  zYz  per 
cent  over  the  figure  of  Sept.  i  this  year.  The 
increase  over  Oct.  i,  191 1,  is  7.3  per  cent. 
During  the  last  month  forty-one  of  the  prod- 
ucts listed  by  Bradstreet's  increased  in  price, 
twenty  decreased  and  forty-four  remained  sta- 
tionary. Among  those  which  increased  were 
barley,  corn,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  hides,  pig 
iron  and  hay.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  apples,  cotton,  and  live  sheep  and  hogs 
decreased.  Flour,  pork,  lard,  sugar  and  pe- 
troleum were  among  the  articles  which  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Shortage  of  Meat  Permanent 

Dressed  meats  generally  rose  in  price,  as  has 
been  the  wonted  course  for  some  time.  Experts 
in  production  of  both  live  stock  and  dressed 
meats  predict  that  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  stock  over  the  country  prices  of  the  choice 
cuts  of  meat  will  not  be  lower  than  they  are 
now  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

This  high  cost  of  living  is  something  which 
is  affecting  people  of  all  classes,  especially 
those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  low  interest 
bearing  securities.  While  the  cost  of  living 
as  shown  by  the  index  number  has  increased  8 
per  cent  in  three  years  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  income  from 
stocks  and  bonds,  although  large  corporations 
are  in  many  instances  piling  up  enormous  re- 
serves or  are  extending  their  operations.  Di- 
rectors are  loath  to  increase  the  dividend  rate 
on  account  of  the  bad  eflfect  it  will  have  if  in 
the  future  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the 
rate  again.  Thus,  the  Great  Northern  railway, 
although  during  the  last  fiscal  year  it  had  a  bal- 
ance of  over  $21,000,000  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges,  will  probably  not  in- 
crease its  dividend  rate,  even  though  the 
balance  is  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  stock 
outstanding. 

Extravagant  Profits  Danger  Signal 

It  is  in  times  of  this  sort  that  those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  forced  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  income  of  securities  must  guard 
their  capital  more  zealously  than  ever.  At- 
tractive offers  of  smooth-tongued  agents  who 
promise  10  to  20  per  cent  or  more  upon  invest- 
ments are  very  likely  to  find  willing  listeners 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  far  better,  how- 
ever, to  be  assured  of  3  or  4  per  cent  from 
municipal  bonds,  or  5  or  6  per  cent  from  good 
farm  mortgages,  or  equal  security,  rather  than 
trust  what  capital  one  has  to  newly  formed  con- 
cerns whose  principal  assets  are  found  in  the 
handsomely  engraved  certificates  of  stock  which 
the  officers  rejoice  to  issue  in  exchange  for 
good  bank  notes. 

Claims  of  extravagant  income  from  stock 
constitute  one  of  the  danger  signals  of  bogus 
investments.  Investors  should  never  trust  their 
money  to  an  untried  enterprise  until  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  real  backers  of 
the  concern,  its  tangible  assets  and  the  amounts 
being  expended  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  the 
stock — in  other  words,  the  promoters'  profit. 
Capital  is  only  too  willing  to  invest  in  legitimate 
enterprises,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
really  good  investments  are  being  hawked  about 
the  country.  Reputable  magazines  usually  ad- 
mit only  reliable  financial  advertisements,  and 
these  are  one  of  the  best  guides  to  investors 
who  have  not  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  in- 
^  cstment  banker. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTrust&SaTin^s  BanK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  U8  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  In  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


FIRST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property.  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUK  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  la 

L PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 
j^^^REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
 ^  J^Bfc-  COMPAHY 

R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Pret, 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  Git^ 

Okla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WAI.TKK  B.  P.A.8CHA.L.1.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn.  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1,000,000.       Broad  St.,Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  sate  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  126,000,000.  Your  money  v?hen  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  is 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgrages.  C.  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07J 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  horVh"d°*"kot- 
60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  Flrat 
'JfXOf  Farm  Mortiiaitea  they  will  net  you  to 
• /C  6%  Intel  est  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70ji  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  H.A.RT,  Prea't  The  Merchant*  Bank, 
BKYANT         ::         SOUTH  D.A.KOTA 
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Interesting  Meetings  of 
Presbyteries 

(Continued  from  page  1510) 

suit  that  there  will  be  very  few  vacancies  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  The  Presbyterian 
church  at  Lisbon  has  withdrawn  from  the  fed- 
eration with  the  Baptists.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  call  a  pastor,  who  shall  begin 
work  about  Nov.  i. 

Southern  Oregon  Presbytery  convened  in 
First  church,  Roseburg.  The  pastor-evangelist. 
Rev.  Sherwood  L.  Grigsby,  reported  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  at  Langlois  and  Gold 
Beach.  In  the  evening  a  popular  service  was 
held,  at  which  the  addresses  were  given  by 
Rev.  H.  T.  Chisholm,  Robert  McLean,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Sherwood  L.  Grigsby.  Presbytery 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  or- 
ganization of  the  synod  for  home  mission  work. 
Overtures  i,  2,  3,  5,  7  and  8  were  affirmed; 
4,  a.  in  negative  and  b.  in  affirmative ;  6  de- 
ferred. 

Providence  Presbytery  Organized 

Providence  Presbytery  met  for  its  first  meet- 
ing in  Second  church.  Providence,  R.  L  Rev. 
Lester  M.  Conrow  of  New  Bedford  was  elected 
moderator.  Rev.  McLeod  Harvey  of  Worces- 
ter stated  clerk.  The  new  presbytery  com- 
prises nine  churches,  four  in  Massachusetts  and 
five  in  Rhode  Island.  Overtures  all  answered 
in  the  affirmative  except  the  one  dealing  with 
representation  of  presbyteries  in  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  presbyters  believe  great  advantages  will 
result  from  the  closer  oversight  which  is  pos- 
sible in  the  smaller  presbytery. 

Spokane  Presbytery  affirmed  all  the  over- 
tures except  No.  6,  which  was  answered  in  the 
negative. 

Meeting  in  a  Mountain  Church 

Barton  church  has  recently  received  renewed 
inspiration  from  the  meeting  of  Baltimore 
Presbytery.  For  fifty-three  years  in  this  little 
town,  shut  in  by  the  mountains,  this  church 
has  been  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 


Special  efforts  to  be  made  this  winter  for 
additional  missionaries  to  China  and  vice  in  the 
state  were  among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
Illinois  Synod  last  week  at  Champaign.  The 
dedication  of  the  memorial  church  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  was  an  important  part  of 
the  exercises.  An  account  of  this  is  in  another 
column  of  The  Continent.  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer 
Bryan,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Chicago,  was  elected  moderator.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of 
synod,  which  brought  about  the  student  church 
at  Champaign.  Rev.  James  F.  Young  of  Car- 
thage in  the  opening  sermon  suggested  that 
many  churches  in  seeking  a  minister  ask  for  a 
good  organizer  before  they  look  into  his 
spirituality.  Synod  plans  to  raise  $60,000  as 
its  share  in  the  China  emergency  fund,  and  the 
campaign  will  open  in  Chicago  Jan.  19.  During 
the  year  synod  raised  $149,403  for  forei.gn 
missions  and  $170,651  for  home  missions.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Beattie  of  the  Midnight  mission,  Chicago, 
suggested  vice  could  be  driven  out  by  in- 
junction. Resolutions  were  adopted  condemn- 
ing Sunday  picture  shows  and  sports  and  recom- 
mending a  five-mile  prohibition  zone  about  the 
naval  training  station. 

Loving  Cup  to  Moderator 

In  memory  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  stated  clerk  of  Ohio  Synod,  which 
met  recently  at  Bellefontaine,  Rev.  Edward 
T.  Swiggett  of  Cincinnati  was  presented  with 
a  loving  cup.  He  was  also  elected  moderator. 
A  report  on  Sunday  school  work  by  Rev.  C. 
G.  Miller  of  Fremont  suggests  that  in  seeking 
pedagogical  training  for  teachers  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  instructor  has  been  too  often  over- 
looked. The  work  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday  as 
evangelist  in  Ohio  was  warmly  commended  by 
Rev.  William  Dempster  of  Lima. 

Synod  was  addressed  by  Rev.  George  G. 
Mahy,  Robert  E.  Speer,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gaston, 
Dr.  Robert  Watson,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  Ohio  State  University ;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Professor  Charles  Scanlon,  Miss 
Josephine  Petrie  and  Rev.  Frank  Foster.  The 
women's    synodical    missionary    societies  held 


the  men  who  bring  out  the  "black  diamonds" 
stored  in  the  mountains.  Oct.  7  the  noon  hour 
devotional  service,  led  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Downs  of 
Calvary  church,  Baltimore,  was  largely  at- 
tended. That  evening  seven  platform  meetings 
were  held  in  Barton  and  near-by  places,  ad- 
dressed by  members  of  presbytery.  This 
brought  a  strong  and  helpful  gospel  message 
to  about  700  hearers  in  this  coal  mining  sec- 
tion of  Maryland. 

Portsmouth  Presbytery  met  at  Ripley,  Ohio, 
last  month.  The  grouping  of  Sardinia  and 
Arnheim  churches  was  referred  to  the  home 
mission  committee.  Rev.  G.  G.  Watson  ad- 
dressed presbytery  on  the  Sunday  school  work 
of  the  state.    The  eight  overtures  were  adopted. 

Flint  Presbytery  met  at  Sandusky,  Mich.  Over- 
tures were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Flush- 
ing church  has  come  to  self-support  within 
the  last  month.  It  is  expected  that  Akron 
church  will  be  made  the  center  of  a  demonstra- 
tion field  in  village  church  work,  while  the 
churches  of  Chandler  and  Pinnebog  will  show 
what  can  be  done  by  the  "church  in  the  open 
country." 

Seattle  Presbytery  met  in  Westminster 
church,  Seattle,  and  recommended  adoption  of 
the  budget  plan  by  all  the  churches.  Presby- 
tery recommended  to  synod  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization of  home  missions  and  Sunday  school 
missions,  involving  the  combination  of  the  two 
committees.  Presbytery  memorialized  General 
Assembly's  Executive  Commission  to  make 
haste  in  loaning  the  Kennedy  fund.  Overtures 
were  answered  as  follows:  Nos.  i,  2,  3.  4,  5,  7 
and  8  affirmed  ;  No.  6  denied. 

Yellowstone  Presbytery  met  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont.  F.  W.  Wallace  was  ordained.  Over- 
tures were  laid  on  the  table  until  spring. 

Twin  Falls  Presbytery  met  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho.  The  organization  of  three  new  churches 
and  the  dedication  of  two  houses  of  worship 
were  reported.  Rev.  D.  J.  Treiber  and  Rev. 
W.  L.  Strange  were  received,  the  former  from 
the  Congregational  Church  and  the  latter  from 
the  Friends  Church.  Overtures  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  except  No.  6,  negative. 


their  annual  meetings  in  a  neighboring  church. 
The  foreign  society  reported  an  increase  in 
membership  of  2,000  and  an  increase  in  gifts 
of  $3,258 — altogether  $35,250.  Fifty-five  mis- 
sionaries are  being  supported  entirely  by  the 
society  and  six  others  in  part.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  synod  is  123,000,  an  increase  of 
3,275.    Additions  by  confession  were  9,049. 

Should  Curb  Real  Estate  Agents 

"The  church  must  try  to  correct  the  uncon- 
scious hypocrisy  of  the  men  who  are  selling 
worthless  land  and  mines.  The  East  is  flooded 
with  these  men,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
quite  honest.  The  confessed  loyalty  to  the 
West  is  shown  by  the  men  who  try  to  foster 
dividends  at  the  expense  of  morality."  With 
this  suggestion  to  the  Utah  Synod,  in  session 
at  Ogden,  Dr.  Spauding,  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  delivered  the  opening  address, 
speaking  on  "What  the  Christian  Church  Stands 
For  in  the  Intermountain  Region."  Among 
church  leaders  in  attendance  were  Dr.  J.  D. 
McMillan  of  New  York  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  Dr.  E.  Morris  Fergusson  of  Phila- 
delphia from  the  Board  of  Sabbath  School 
Work,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hall  of  San  Francisco,  western 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  Dr.  R.  M.  Donaldson  of  Denver,  western 
field  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

New  Home  Mission  Executive 

An  executive  officer  under  the  direction  of 
the  synodical  Home  Mission  Board  has  been 
arranged  for  by  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  which  met 
recently  at  Leavenworth.  The  new  officer  will 
have  general  oversight  of  vacant  churches  in 
the  synod,  the  raising  of  home  mission  appor- 
tionments, inspecting  new  fields  of  work,  co- 
operating with  missions  and  in  making  churches 
self-supporting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  synod 
thus  to  centralize  the  home  mission  work  of  the 
church  in  this  state,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  new 
idea. 

Dr.  John  M.  Oliver  of  Halstead  in  reporting 
for  the  committee  on  education  pointed  to  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  students  for  the  minis- 
try.    Rev.    D.    R.   Leland,    student   pastor  at 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  suggested  that  a  more  definite 
religious  atmosphere  about  state  universities 
would  assist  in  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry.  Dr.  John  Dixon,  rep- 
resenting the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  urged 
the  synod  to  adopt  a  minimum  salary  of  $900 
a  year.  Plans  were  discussed  for  raising  a 
$100,000  fund  for  the  College  of  Emporia. 

Help  Inaugurate  College  President 

Synod  of  Michigan  met  at  First  church,  Sagi- 
naw, Oct.  8.  Daniel  Stalker,  D.  D.,  for  over 
twenty  years  pastor  of  Calumet  church  and  the 
only  pastor  the  church  has  ever  had,  was 
elected  moderator.  The  home  mission  report 
showed  a  healthy  condition,  but  some  presby- 
teries have  given  less  than  last  year.  There 
are  fewer  vacancies  than  last  year.  Moses 
Breeze,  D.  D.,  gave  two  inspirational  addresses. 
W.  R.  King,  D.  D.,  of  Monmouth,  111.,  gave  a 
splendid  address  on  "The  New  China."  W.  C. 
Covert,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  a  former  pastor  of 
the  church  entertaining  synod,  spoke  at  a 
popular  meeting  on  "Masculine  Efficiency  in 
the  Church,"  and  Elder  Arthur  E.  Johnson  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Men  at  Work."  Symposia 
were  held  on  the  country  church,  led  by  David 
Howell,  D.  D.,  with  addresses  by  Reverends 
H.  N.  Morse,  H.  W.  Chamberlain,  George 
Cleaver  and  Dr.  Breeze ;  on  evangelism,  with 
addresses  by  Reverends  W.  M.  Pocock,  Wil- 
liam Rice,  F.  C.  Colvin  and  C.  E.  Marvin ; 
the  life  of  the  minister,  with  addresses  by 
Reverends   L.  A.   Barrett,   D.   S.  Carmichael. 

A.  W.  Johnstone  and  H.  C.  Wilson.  Rev.  T. 
F.  Fitschen,  Dr.  J.  W.  Cochran  and  Rev.  G. 
W.  Morrow  also  spoke.  The  fourth  day  was 
devoted  to  a  trip  to  Alma  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Alma  College  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell.  The  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  J.  M.  Barkley  on  "The  Logic  and 
the  Men  That  Made  Alma"  and  the  inaugural 
address  by  the  president  were  of  high  order. 
The  banquet  that  followed  was  addressed  by 
four  college  presidents  and  other  notables  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  alumni. 

Synod  of  Idaho  met  in  Twin  Falls  Oct.  8. 
Thomas  K.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  was  elected  mod- 
erator ;  Rev.  McLain  W.  Davis  stated  clerk, 
vice  Dr.  John  Gourley,  deceased,  and  Rev.  John 

B.  Robinson  permanent  clerk,  vice  Rev.  H.  W. 
Jones,  resigned.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Barton  was 
reelected  superintendent  of  home  missions.  Dr. 
D.  J.  McMillan,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection;  Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson, 
educational  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  Sabbath  School  Work ;  Dr.  R.  M. 
Donaldson,  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  ;  Rev.  George  H.  Trull,  Sunday 
school  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board ;  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Hughes,  university  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  Dr.  W.  J.  Boone,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Idaho,  and  Ng  Poon 
Chew,  editor  of  a  Chinese  daily  newspaper  in 
San  Francisco,  addressed  the  synod. 

Notable  Program  in  Tennessee 

The  Synod  of  Tennessee  held  its  annual  ses- 
sion with  New  Providence  church  of  Maryville 
Sept.  24-26.  On  the  first  visit  of  synod  in  1810 
it  established  Maryville  College  as  its  synod- 
ical institution.  New  Providence  church,  with 
625  members,  is  the  largest  church  in  the 
synod ;  Rev.  H.  S.  Lyle,  the  pastor,  received 
137  members  during  the  past  year.  Rev.  G. 
H.  Mack  was  elected  moderator.  Doctors  E. 
A.  Elmore,  B.  P.  Fullerton,  C.  A.  Duncan,  J.  H. 
Miller,  S.  A.  Coile,  T.  A.  Wigginton,  S.  T. 
Wilson  and  J.  M.  Patterson,  Rev.  J.  S.  Eakin. 
Dr.  Gamon,  Rev.  H.  S.  Lyle  and  Rev.  D.  A. 
Dobbs  took  part.  At  the  first  popular  meeting 
President  E.  P.  Childs,  Miss  Mary  W.  Kerr 
of  Philadelphia  and  Doctors  J.  E.  Clarke  and 
S.  A.  Coile  made  addresses.  Dr.  Duncan,  after 
twenty  arduous  and  fruitful  years  as  synodical 
superintendent,  presented  his  resignation.  A 
resolution  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ice he  had  rendered  was  adopted.  J.  H.  Miller. 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Bartlett  were  elected 
associate  superintendents  of  the  work  in  the 
synod. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gaston  of  the  Freedmen's  Board 
discussed  the  work  of  that  board  and  Dr.  Ira 
Landrith  spoke  on  the  brotherhood.  The  clos- 
ing popular  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Lovette  of  the  Woman's  Synodical  So- 
ciety, Mrs.  David  A.  Heron  of  Wooster,  Ohio  ; 
Hon.  D.  A.  Burkhalter  and  Dr.  Landrith.  The 
latter's  theme  was  the  enforcement  of  temper- 
ance laws  in  the  state. 
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Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Chicago — 509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Nov.  4, 
10  a.  m. 

Muskogee — Fort  Gibson,  Oct.  29,  7  :30  p.  m. 

Moderators  Elected 
Carlisle — D.  I.  Camp. 
Central  Dakota — Hubert  Ketelle. 
Mankato — T.  Rose  Paden. 
Mouse  River — John  R.  MacLean. 
Niobrara — George  Longstaff. 
Oakes — J.  M.  Palmer. 
Portland — Boudinot   Seeley,  Jr. 
Portsmouth — J.  W.  Dunning. 
Spokane — Daniel  P.  Grosscup. 
Winona — Robert  Brown. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
El  Reno — E.  R.  Horton. 
Stamford — J.  F.  Johnstone. 

Ordinations 
Reserve — Glen  H.  Shaw. 

Resignations 
Illinois — Morris  First:  C.  H.  Bruce. 
Iowa— Alta:  W.  M.  Kittredge. 
Minnesota — Preston:  J.  E.  Darling. 
Missouri — Bethany:  W.  J.  Willis. 
Nebraska— Plattsmouth :  L.  W.  Gade. 
New  York— Fair  Haven :  J.  H.  MacConnell ; 

Oneida   Castle   Cochrane   Memorial:    E.  J. 

Stuart;  East  Aurora:  R.  K.  Hickok. 
Ohio — Columbus  Central :  J.  W.  Christie ;  Plain 

City:  J.  G.  Wozencraft. 
Oregon — Roseburg,  J.  E.  Burkhart. 
Pennsylvania — Ashley  First :  George  H.  Broen- 

ing. 

South  Dakota— Parker :  William  Wallace. 

Washington — Spokane  Fourth:  Samuel  M. 
Ware;  Rathdrum  First:  William  J.  Thomp- 
son. 

Wisconsin— Chippewa  Falls:  J.  W.  Hamen. 
Calls 

Iowa — Hartford :  A.  G.  Beecham,  accepts. 
Maine — Portland  Park  Street:  A.  Jackson,  ac- 
cepts. 

Michigan — Alma:  William  H.  Mason,  accepts; 
Munger:  William  Sidebotham,  accepts. 

Minnesota — Kasson :  W.  E.  Williams,  accepts. 

Nebraska — O'Neill:  George  Longstaff,  accepts; 
Litchfield:  Delmar  B.  Ralston,  accepts; 
Stuart:  Julius  B.  Burke. 

New  Jersey — Matawan :  C.  H.  Bruce,  accepts; 
Vineland:  J.  R.  Verbryche ;  Newark  Few- 
smith  Memorial:  George  H.  Broening,  ac- 
cepts. 

New  Mexico — Clovis:  Jere  A.  Moore. 

New  York— Courtland :  Carl  W.  Scovel,  ac- 
cepts; Brockport:  G.  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  accepts; 
Prattsburg:  E.  J.  Stuart,  accepts;  Franklin- 
ville :  R.  G.  Higinbotham,  accepts ;  Derby : 
R.  G.  Leetch;  Delhi  Second:  W.  M.  Kit- 
tredge, accepts. 

Ohio — Mount  Lehigh :  George  W.  Applegate, 
accepts ;  Lima  Market  Street :  T.  H.  Knox, 
accepts. 

Oregon — Portland  Vernon:  Harry  N.  Mount, 
accepts  ;  Portland  Kenilworth  :  L.  K.  Richard- 
son, accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Upper  Octorara :  C.  H.  Bruce, 
declines ;  Carlisle  Third  :  A.  S.  Mays,  accepts  ; 
Harrisburg  Immanuel :  H.  E.  Hallman,  ac- 
cepts ;  Harrisburg  Market  Square :  C.  N. 
Piatt,  pastor's  assistant,  accepts  ;  Slatington  : 
Howard  James  Bell,  accepts. 

South  Dakota — Madison  :  Crawford  McKibbin. 

Washington — Wilbur  First:  J.  C.  Orr,  accepts; 
Harrington  First:  S.  H.  King,  accepts. 

Wisconsin — Omro :  C.  P.  Andrews,  accepts. 

Installations 
Alabama — Birmingham  West  End:   E.  Frank 
Lee. 

Iowa — Dubuque  Third:  Thomas  McGregor, 
Oct.  8. 

Minnesota — Blackduck :  J.  H.  Frarey,  Oct.  4 ; 

Rushford :  J.  C.  Bantly,  Oct.  22. 
Nebraska — Raymond:  Jesse  C.  Wilson,  Oct.  3. 
New    Jersey  —  East     Camden    Westminster : 

George  A.  Harris,  Oct.  3. 
New   York— Wilson:    Peter   Birrell,    Oct.  2; 

Lewiston:  G.  C.  Noetling,  Oct.  8;  Alden : 

P.  T.  Pockman,  Sept.  30 ;  Buffalo  Lafayette : 

M.  S.  Howland,  Oct.  17;  South  Wales:  A. 

V.  V.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Oct.  29. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Minnesota — Three    country    churches,  Adams 

Presbytery.    Apply  R.  S.  Sidebotham,  Thief 

River  Falls. 


New  York — Conewango  and  Ellington,  W.  C. 
McGarvey  clerk  of  presbytery,  578  Breck- 
enridge  street,  Buffalo. 

Ohio — Columbus  Presbytery,  three  groups,  W. 
H.  Houston  synodical  superintendent,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Supplies  Arranged 
South  Dakota — Flandreau  Second,  Kersey  Jones 

Cardy ;  Castlewood,  William  Coventry. 
Washington — Creston  and  Cortland,  Francis  H. 

Newton. 

Change  of  Address 
Bachman,  R.  L. — Rockwood  to  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
Marquardt,    Albert    A. — Rockville,    Conn.,  to 

Genoa,  Colo. 
Warren,  L.  W. — Irvington,  N.  Y.,  to  Galena, 
111. 

Accessions 

Colorado— Sterling,  22,  Oct.  13,  R.  G.  Mitchell 
pastor. 

Georgia — Atlanta  Harris  Street,  4,  Oct.  6,  J.  A. 

Moore  pastor. 
Illinois — Chicago  Immanuel,  9,  Oct.  6,  E.  W. 

Symonds  pastor;    Mount   Carmel   First,  7. 

Oct.  13,  W.  Thompson  Campbell  pastor. 
Indiana — Indianapolis    Meridian    Heights,  7, 

Oct.  13,  Alfred  Martin  pastor. 
Iowa — Cedar  Rapids  Westminster,  8,  Oct.  13, 

H.  P.  Thompson  pastor;  Cherokee,  11,  Oct.  6, 

James  W.  Bean  pastor;  Des  Moines  Cottage 

Grove  Avenue,  12,  Oct.  6,  J.  W.  Countermine 

pastor. 

Kansas— Dodge   City,    12,   Oct.    13,   John  C. 

Berger  pastor. 
New  York — Port  Chester,  14,  Oct.  6,  Ira  W. 

Barnett  pastor. 
Ohio — Columbus  Northminster,  25,  Oct.  6,  W. 

M.  Hurdman  pastor. 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburg  Grace,  17,  Oct.  6,  W. 

H.  Clagett  pastor. 
South  Dakota — Sioux  Falls  First,  7.  Oct.  6. 

W.  E.  Roberts  pastor. 
Tennessee — Greenville,  4,  Oct.  6,  John  S.  Eakin 

pastor. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Immanuel,  9,  Paul  B. 
Jenkins  pastor;  Northminster  chapel,  2, 
George  C.  Schmid  supply. 

Churches  Organised 
Idaho — St.  Maries,  43  members,  Robert  Tweed 
supply. 

Washington — Republic,  27  members. 

Necrology 

Kugler— Clinton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4,  George  Becker 
Kugler,  retired,  aged  80. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Patmbnt  must  bk  sent  with  thk  notiob.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

SuNDBT— Died  Oct.  8,  at  her  home  in  Minneapolis,  Mrs. 
Laura  A.  Sundby,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  B.  Abbott, 
wife  of  G.  O.  Sundby,  aged  U.  Interment  at  Minne- 
apolis; funeral  'service  by  pastor  of  the  First  church,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  She  Is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  two  sons. 

GwTNNE— Rev.  Frederick  H.  Gwynne.  D.D.,  died  at  his 
home  In  Stevensvllle,  Mont.,  on  Sept.  24,  after  a  ministry  of 
more  than  fifty  years.  Dr.  Gwynne  was  born  in  Wales  and 
came  to  America  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  has  held  im- 
portant pastorates  in  Oregon,  Massachusetts,Indlana,  Dakota 
and  Montana.  He  was  for  a  time  the'synodical  missionary  of 
Oregon  and  later  of  Montana,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  he 
resigned  the  office  of  pastor-evangelist  of  Butte  Presbytery 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  church  at  Stevensvllle.  He  was  a 
strong  and  eloquent  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  servant 
of  the  church,  a  true  and  loyal  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  fearless  In  his  presentation  of  the  truth,  especially 
kind  and  tender  with  the  "lambs  of  his  flock." 

Though  in  falling  health  for  some  time  he  preached  up 
to  the  second  Sunday  before  his  death,  preaching  with  the 
presentiment  that  It  would  be  the  last  time.  The  end  came 
peacefully.  His  fight  was  over,  his  victory  won.  and  as  a 
true  and  loyal  soldier  he  went  to  meet  his  great  Commander 
fearlessly,  knowing  that  he  would  receive  the  "well  done" 
of  his  Master.  His  wife  passed  away  five  years  ago.  He 
leaves  seven  daughters  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind,  indul- 
gent father. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

IB  belne  raised  in  lar?e  amounts  by 
churches  whloh  ship  to  us  all  thalr 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,  OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  oft  the  chnrch  dehti 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  lu  at  once  for  informatioD  and  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452.60  Indiana  A^e..  CHICAGO 


The  'Modern 

Hn&ivt&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Eitablished  1824         RepreseMed  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


RIENT  CRUISE 


from  New  York,  January  28.  1913. 
by  Steamship  Cincinnati  (17,000 
Tons),  an  6i3-day  cruise,  $323  and 
up,  including  all  landing  and  embark- 
ing expenses. 

Smd  for  IlluttraUd  BoolUt.  E 

Hamburg -American  Line 
41 -4S  Broadway,  New  York 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

and 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  *Shif.B?."" 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolu,  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps. 


The 
Trade  Mark 


Q  /i  Rogers 
lO^  /  Bros." 


on  Spoons,  Stc,  la  the  Stamp  ofQnallty 


sypE  STEREOPTKOHS. 

DFIITINta    NEW  METHOD  ft  SUBJECTS. 

nhn  I  inw*  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 
M00RE-HUBBELL&C0.7i>  masonic  TEMPt4- Chicago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classlfled  advertising.  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pOVERNMENT  SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS.  READ 
\X  our  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  Lyon  In- 
vestment Co.,  JopUn.  Mo. 


BOOKS  WANTED  BY  A  SEMINARY  STUDENT  WHO 
cannot  purchase  theological  library  outright.  Box  435, 
2330  North  Halsted,  Chicago. 


CHURCH  PEWS  WANTED.    WE  WISH  TO  BUY  SOME 
second  hand  pews.   H.  McMlnn,  Madeira,  Ohio. 


THORO,  THE  NEW  CORN  MEAL  SOAP,  MADE  FROM 
powdered  olive  oil  soap  and  soft  white  corn  meal,  an 
excellent  combination  for  skin  and  complexion.  Thoro'ly 
clean  and  cleans  Thoro'ly.  A  f  anltary  toilet  soap.  In  hand- 
some 10c  and  25c  reflllable  soap  boxes  and  bulk.  Delicately 
perfumed.  Permanentagents  wanted.  100%  profit.  We  pay 
the  freight.  Goods  may  be  paid  for  when  sold.  Not  a  soap- 
peddling  scheme,  but  a  dignified  proposition.  Open  also  to 
church  societies.  Endorsed  by  prominent  church  people. 
Write  for  free  "box"  of  Thoro  and  Information.  Thoro 
Powdered  Toilet  Soap  Co.,  Dept.  C.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE 

PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  810  AN 
acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  In  alfalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOB  SALE— SPOKANB  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FBUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITABI¥M— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beantlful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  ta  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  hare 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  *  St.  P.  K'y.  Carriages  meet  all  traina. 
William  D.  McNary.  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O..  associate 


'  SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 
Artitt*         Engravers         Catalog  Plate  Makert 
Manufacturing  Engraving  Plant*: 

Madiion  and  Franklin  Streets,  Chicaso 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Street*,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 

If  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Designs."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


T\7HEN  the  foreigner 
comes  to  our  door 
why  not  show  him  how  to 
be  a  Christian  American? 


He  does  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage; does  not  attend  our 
church;  does  not  respond  to 
appeals  in  our  tongue.  But 
his  eye  brightens  at  a 
word  from  his  own  dialect. 
Preachers  of  his  national- 
ity  hold   his  attention. 


You  can  help  Dubuque 
College  and  Seminary  to 
educate  pastors  to  reach 
their  kin  of  many  races. 


A  card  to  President  C. 
M.  Steffens  will  bring 
full  information  at  once. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


He  Had  Only  Fifty  Cents 

Three  Years  After  Leaving  College 


of  himself. 

''if>f!   JJH„  .  .. 


And  yet  he  ma«^: 

You  will  want  to  k^nof.^^'' hI^'^  Bradford 
Horton  did  it.  Horton  is  the  red  blooded 
hero  of  the  interest-holding  serial  story 
which  The  Continent  begins  in  its  next 
issue.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Sill  Holmes  and  is  full  of  his  charac- 


teristic humor.  Read  the  opening  of  this 
novel  and  you  will  want  all  the  chapters 
which  follow.  Dr.  Holmes  has  written  a 
number  of  stories  and  this,  his  last,  is  said 
to  be  his  best.  He  had  planned  to  pub- 
lish it  anonymously,  and  ask  readers  to 
guess  the  author.    Death  prevented  this. 


Rock  of  Ages 

A  picture  of  the  rock  and  its 
cleft  which  sheltered  Rev.  A.  M. 
Toplady  during  a  storm  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  issue.  It  was 
this  experience  which  called  forth 
the  verses  which  compose  the 
well  known  hymn  of  the  church. 
There  are  always  articles  of  extra 
merit  and  interest  to  be  found 
in  the  national  church  paper. 


In  this  issue 

W.  T.  Ellis  graphically  tells  of  the  big 
Sunday  school  parade  in  Philadelphia  which 
Marion  Lawrance  says  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  biggest  thing  he  ever  saw  before. 
Moderator  Matthews  on  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents, Dr.  Wicher's  devotional  talk,  Ada 
Patterson's  story  of  the  woman  lighthouse 
keeper  and  Norman  M.  Thomas  on  our  re- 
lation to  immigrants,  are  all  worth  reading. 


America's  National  Presbyterian  Weekly 


Altars  to  Other  Gods 

Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world 
has  so  many  altars  to  strange 
gods  as  New  York  City.  Bruce 
Barton  will  tell  of  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  them  with  their 
curious  stage  properties  and 
devotees  very  soon  in  The  Con- 
tinent. Read  about  the  Silence 
which  is  "related  to  the  cen- 
trifugal  action  of  chemistry." 


OCTOBER  31.  1912 

The  New  Serial  by  Dr.  Holmes: 
Bradford  Horton,  Man 

BEGINS  THIS  WEEK 

Balkan  War's  Religious  Aspect 

WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

More  Simplicity  in  the  Pulpit 

BY  AN  ELDER 

Church  and  Attempted  Assassination — Editorial 
The  Bruised  and  Broken  Reeds — John  Henry  Jowett 

The  Selection  of  a  School 

is  a  subject  which  requires  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Conti- 
nent's Educational  Bureau  has  on  file  information  regarding  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  country  and  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
parents  and  students  in  making  a  choice.  This  service  is  entirely 
free  to  readers  of  The  Continent.  Begin  your  investigation  in  time 
to  permit  a  thorough  inquiry.  Address 

THE  CONTINENT  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

509  Wabash  Avenue  -  -  -  CHICAGO 

Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLEGE  ~ 


CRAWFORDSVILLB,  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  ISth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOKOE  1..  HE ACK.INXOSH,  I»re». 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  la  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  Wtl^IXA.  V.  ei^BNUr,  K.  N., 

149-lSl  Wpst  finpertor  St..  Chlcacro 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  Pretident,  Lake  Forest,  lUinoit 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR,BO>S 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   STOBliB  'Woodstock,  III.  ' 

Pennsylvania 

BEECHWOOD  Practical  School 

FOR  TOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music.  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reatcr,  Ph.D.,  Pro.    Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Aisociate 

Ohio 

H6eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  f^SS^Fo  ?8"^f 

Ranked  With  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stimulating  life  for  thouzbtfal  students.  Compre- 
hensive curricalom;  definite  relieious  Influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  garden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
■pedal  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics ;  Oi/m- 
nasium.  Illustrated  literature  on  request. 
 Mary  A.  Sawyer.  A.  M..  Lit.  P..  Dean. 

TflnnnniiAn 


Watshington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oourses.  FosltlveChrlBtlanlufluenceB.  Ebtpenses  reasoa- 
kble.  Pres.,  Bey.  C.  O.  Obat.  D.  D.,  Greeneyllle,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


For  eirln  and 
Yonns  Women 

42ad  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports,  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  Principal,  Beaver  Dam,  Wiscouia 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;;  ::  WISCONSIN 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD 


IOWA 


indtana 


Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Prealdent. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  ARTS  AND  GKAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  $10.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  UranvIUe,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   BAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


Pastors  S  Building  Committees 


Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beating. 
Givesvaluable  suggestions  on  designs.  6n-  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  Floot 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pews,  Palpit  Furniture.  S.  S.  Seating 

American  Seating  Company 
218  S.  Wabasli  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

5^:L.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer, 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mlch^ 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY  &  CO.  (w^s^^UV. 


WATERVLIET, 


TheOm  Reliable 
Meneely  Foundry, 

Established 
«Hitr  100  jaars  m. 


CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
ft  OTHER 


■'-(West  rrqi),N.T. 

BELLS 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH  JK; 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


8WXRXS,  Kon  rtn^ 

'ABIXLOWn  FEICl, 

odimicmLoora 


EB  BELLS 

Ask  for  Cataloftie  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  28 

EttTAOLIOHBD  1858 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beBt  Belected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.    Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
J  E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop  r  Buckeye  Bell  Foundry 
3r  (E»lab.  1837).  559  E.  Second  8U,  CINaNNATI,  O. 


iMENEELYBELLCC 

TROY,  N.Y.  AND 
BROAOWAY.N y. ciTr  

BELeLS 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

 NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.   35  cents  per  copy  by  malL 

RelwnabU  Bampiet  mailed  to  protptctivt  purehatn. 

THE  BIGtOW  &  MAIN  COoo  Bew  York  or  Chicagro 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co., Ltd.,  1 0  Park  Place, Northville, Mich. 


Illnstrated  Sermons.  Tbe.v 
draw — the  Impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  «29,00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 
C.  M.  STEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog, 
M cintoah  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

DE  LUXE  SUBSCRIPTION  ENVELOPES 

never  fall  to  Increase  Church  Collections.  Triple  results 
at  one  third  expense.  Investigate  the  DE  LUXE  before  the 
end  of  your  church  year.  One  year's  supply  for  300  sub- 
scribers «6.75    Madison  Publishing  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

The  Best  Way 

The  u«e  of  the  IMIIVIW- 
CAL    COMMUNIOjN  8EKV- 
ICE    has    Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord'* 
— .    Supper   In    thousands  of 
•hurehes.   It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 
price  list* 
INDITIDIAL  COnnCNION  SERVICR  CO. 
107.10!).lll  S.  Wah*"**  Avenae  Oblcaeo 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARD 8 

F(NESTAT10NERT 

:Send  for  Samples 
S,D.  CHIL.DS  &  CO.,  200  CLARK.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


1400 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  IMD. 


flftemodal  IKIlinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  Quality  in  materials,  best 
workmanship  in  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  U 

Tf  a<Je  Mark 

on  Spoon*,  Etc.,  Is  the  Stamp  or<tn<^Ilty 


^  G  /I  ^  Rogers 
lO^  /  Bros." 


qpHE  CAUTIOUS  reader  will  not  judge 
a  publication  by  what  its  editor  says 
about  it — he  is  scarcely  an  impartial  wit- 
ness. 

A  shrewd  person  will  be  influenced  by 
the  frequency  with  which  a  publication  is 
quoted  by  discriminating  reviews. 

Tested  thus,  The  Continent  appears  in 
a  peculiar  position.  It  is  oftener  quoted 
in  The  Literary  Digest,  that  keen  and  im- 
partial weekly,  than  any  other  religious 
publication.    More  than  that,  it  is  quoted 


Some 

acid  tests 
(1) 

ten  times  oftener  in  The  Digest  than  all 
other  Presbyterian  publications  combined. 

Likewise  the  daily  press  frequently 
quotes  from  The  Continent.  Even  the 
great  press  associations  occasionally  re- 
port striking  intelligence  from  its  columns, 
with  credit.    The  name  of  The  Continent 


may  be  found  oftener  within  a  year  in  the 
columns  of  the  secular  press  than  the  com- 
bined names  of  all  other  denominational 
papers. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  to  the  dis- 
cerning. The  Continent  is  an  originator. 
It  prints  just  the  important  news  of  the 
religious  world ;  and  its  news  is  original 
and  forceful.  The  paper  is  not  made  up 
of  clippings  and  rehashed  material.  Au- 
thorities regard  it  as  one  of  the  original 
sources  of  information  and  comment. 


Snliscrlptlon  Terms— The  subscrlptloa 
price  of  Thk  Continent  Is  $2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Postaire  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Klco,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

ForelKO  Postage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  »1.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

ContinuineTHE  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  McCoRMiCK  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

509  South  Wabash  Avenue     Presbyterian  Building.  156  5th  Avenue     Witberspoon  Building 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6.  1910.  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  3.  1879.    Copyright.  1912,  by  the  McCoimick  Publishing  Company, 
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"Shades  of  Antigone  !"  is  an 

HrOUnt)  tbC  ^^'^'^^^^''^^^  Bradford 
Horton,   the   hero    of  the 
SjJ)OP  serial  by  Dr.  Holmes,  which 

will  stick  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  who  has  not  forgotten  the  last  vestige 
of  his  Greek.  The  serial  opens  in  this  number 
of  The  Continent  and  will  continue  for  several 
months.  A  generous  measure  of  anticipation 
has  developed  in  The  Continent  family,  and  the 
Around-the-Shop  Man,  who  has  had  an  inside 
glance  at  the  whole  story,  knows  the  readers 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

One  of  the  clever  associates  of  the  A.-t.-S. 


Man  made  a  suggestion  the  other  day  which 
is  worth  passing  on  for  the  benefit  of  pastors, 
missionary  societies  and  others.  "Each  week 
clip  from  the  paper,"  she  said,  "all  missionary 
items  or  the  ways  of  working  or  temperance 
or  other  sorts  of  news  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  end  of  the  year  what  a  vast  store  of  in- 
formation you  will  have." 

The  A.-t.-S.  Man  very  promptly  put  into  serv- 
ice a  scrapbook  for  his  immediate  needs.  He 
knows  of  at  least  two  pastors  who  would  count 
a  book  of  such  clippings  as  a  Christmas  gift 
a  very  dear  treasure. 

The  Continent  as  the  trade  paper  for  church 
workers  has  in  its  news  columns  hundreds  of 


hints  for  work.  If  Hyde  Park  church,  Chicago, 
can  have  a  card  index  of  members,  why  can't 
First  church  of  Kalamazoo,  or  Kamiah  or 
Kalispell?  And  don't  fail  to  read  the  "Ways 
of  Working"  this  week.  The  success  of  other 
congregations  is  stimulating  to  those  who  want 
tlieir  church  to  advance. 

Do  you  remember  the  article  several  months 
ago  about  that  circulating  library  in  Boston  for 
ministers  of  New  England  ?  The  librarian  is 
receiving  letters  about  it  from  all  over  the 
country.  These  little  evidences  of  the  real  in- 
terest of  our  readers  in  The  Continent  are 
cheering. 


A  Message  Straight  to  the  Soul  of  the  Boy 


''You  must  not  fail  to  read  'The 

Heart  of  the  Rose.'  "  This  is  the  cordial  recom- 
mendation you  will  be  making  to  every  one  of  your 
friends  as  soon  as  you  have  seen  for  yourself 
the  exquisite  way  in 
which  Mabel  A.  Mc- 
Kee  tells  the  story  which 
gave  one  boy  a  new  in- 
sight into  life's  mys- 
teries. It  is  an  unusual 
story  by  a  promising 
writer.  Those  careful 
souls  who  never  recom- 
mend a  story  unless  it  is  of  extra  quality  will  be 
the  first  to  urge  their  friends  to  read  this  feature. 
It  tells  of  the  quite  natural  leadings  of  a  boy  just 
ready  for  college — a  boy  who  lacked  the  care  of 
a  mother — and  how  he  wasn't  given  the  direction 
that  strengthened  his  reverence  for  womanhood. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  rare  delicacy  that  makes 
it  all  the  more  effective.  Sunday  school  teachers 
of  adolescent  classes  will  find  it  "Just  what  I  was 
wanting."    It  appears  soon  in  The  Continent. 

How  Bradford  Horton  got  a  new  lamp  and 
how  he  got  started  in  his  work  is  given  in  the 


second  installment  of  Dr.  Holmes's  serial  which 
begins  this  week.    There  is  an  air  of  masterfulness 
about  Horton  which  shows  in  the  very  first  chapter. 
Don't  fail  to  show  your  little  daughter  the 

story  about  the  dolly  that 
Uncle  Sam's  big  guns 
broke  and  what  became 
of  it.  Clever  stories  for 
children  appear  each 
week  on  the  Young 
America  page. 

Under  ''Ways  of 
Working"  this  week 
there  is  also  a  novel  suggestion  for  a  chalk  talk 
which  will  appeal  to  boys  at  this  time  of  football 
excitement. 

There  are  nine  other  suggestions  which  may 
fit  the  problems  of  your  church.  This  is  a  highly 
valued  department  of  The  Continent,  a  practical 
service  for  the  readers. 

The  Continent  is  a  newspaper  as  well  as  maga- 
zine and  news  is  written  to  get  the  most  in  the  least 
space.  Last  week  nineteen  states  were  represented. 
If  your  church  has  done  something  interesting 
give  us  a  chance  to  squeeze  it  in.  A  postal  will  do. 


The  Heart  of 
the  Rose 


America's  National  Presbyterian  Weekly 
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\  Irish  Table  Linens 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 
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[[  MAIL    ORDERS  RECEIVE    OUR   PROMPT  ATTENTION 

\     JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 
i1 


Historically,  this  house  dates  back  to  Ireland,  whence  its  founders  emigrated  over  half  a  century  ago  to  market 
Irish  Linens  in  America,    In  those  early  days  Irish  Linens  held  a  most  important  place  in  our  stock. 

To-day  our  assortment  is  greater  than  ever  before  and  is  made  up  of  goods  from  all  the  famous,  long  estab- 
lished factories,  among  which  are  John  S.  Brown,  J.  N.  Richardson's  Sons  and  Owden,  Ireland  Bros,,  the  old 
Bleach  Linen  Co.,  Broadway  Damask  Co, — firms  which  are  household  names  the  world  over,  and  whose  product 
possesses  the  peculiar  virtues  wherein  the  Linens  of  the  "Emerald  Isle"  excel. 
Our  stock  of  Irish  Linens  ranges  in  price  as  follows: 

TABLE  CLOTHS 

2    x2     yds.,  12.50  3  00  3.50  4.25  to  14.00 

2   x3}^  yds.,  3  00  3.50  4.50  5.00  to  17  50 

3^x21^  yds.,  4  75  5  50  b  00  7  50  to  24.50 

3Kx3X  yds  ,  5.00  6.00  7.00  8.00  to  88.00 

2Xx3    yds.,  6.50  7.50  8.00  9.00  to  46.00 

Larger  sizes  up  to  8  yards  long  proportionately  priced. 

NAPKINS 

Breakfast  size,  $3  50  3.75  3.00  up  to  16.25  doz. 

Dinner  sizs,  3.50  4.00  5.00  up  to  46.00  doz. 

TEN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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New  Revell  Books 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

The  Modern  Student's  Life  of  Christ 

PHILIP  VOLLMER,  Ph.D.,  P.P. 

"A  text-book  for  students  in  upper  schools  and  colleges,  Sunday  school  normal  classes  and 
t«achers ;  for  general  Bible  study  in  school  and  home.  It  combines  condensed  Gospel  selections, 
freely  rendered,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  practical  lessons,  questions  for  discussion,  and 
reference  literature  all  in  untechnical  language."— Patterson  Du  Bois.  Net  Sl.OO 

The  New  Opportunities  of  the  Ministry 

FREPERICK  LYNCH,  P.P. 

Introduction  by  Hugh  Black,  D.D. 

"Hav«  read  the  book  at  a  sitting.  Dr.  Lynch  reasons  powerfully,  states  his  conclusions  in  simple 
terms  and  creates  the  impression  of  certainty.  I  feel  that  I  am  very  much  better  for  having 
read  it."— C'Aartcs  A.  Eaton.  Net  75c. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Sects 

HENRY  C.  Ml  COMAS,  Ph.D. 
A  Comparison  of  Types 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  various  denominations.  When  and  how  did  they  begin?  Is  there 
real  need  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  odd  sects  in  America  or  are  they  a  positive  hindrance  to 
the  Church?  Net  $1.25 

The  Gospel  of  Labor 

CHARLES  STELZLE 

Few  men  so  well  understand  how  to  reach  the  workman.  The  author  has  been  a  workingman 
himself  and  so  his  words  are  characterized  by  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  like  experi- 
ences. Net  50c. 

Men  Who  Were  Found  Faithful 

ROBERI  E.  SPEER 

Like  the  author's  "Young  Men  Who  Overcame,"  a  series  of  biographical  studies  of  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  public  work  of  the  world,  or  In  quietness  of  privacy,  have  Illustrated  the 
highest  Christian  ideals  of  loyalty  and  self-forgetfulness.  Net  «1.00 

Men  Who  Made  Good 

JOH\    7.  PARIS,  D.D. 

"A  collection  of  stories  of  men  who  have  'made  good'  in  business,  as  statesmen,  philanthropists, 
authors,  scientists  and  artists.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  author's  earlier  work  and  will 
stimulate  to  whole-hearted  Christian  living.'"— Los  Anijelea  Express.  Net  $1.25 

Send  for  New  List  of  Over  One  Hundred  Neiv  Revell  Books,  free. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 


158  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


125  NO.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 
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SUGGESTIVE  WORKS  FOR 

OME  MISSION  WEEK 


American  Social  and  Religious  Conditions 

CHARLES  STELZLE 

Dealing  primarily  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  during  Home  Mission 
Week  and  written  by  its  Executlve  Secretary.  This  volume  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  pastors,  leaders  of  Missions  Study  groups  and 
leaders  of  meetings,  during  the  Home  Mission  Week  period.  It  presents  a 
modern  aspect  of  the  suojects  considered.  Illustrated  by  many  charts  and 
diagrams  based  upon  the  latest  census  returns.  Net  81.00 


JAMES  F.  LOVE.  D.D. 


The  Mission  of  Our  Nation 

"Dr.  Love  opens  up  the  book  of  the  past  and  points  out  its  suggestions  for 
future.  Interesting,  illuminating, inspiring."— Baptist  Teacher.    Net  81.00 

Elemental  Forces  in  Home  Mi«sion»  LEMUEL  c.  BARNES,  P.P. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  says:  "Dr.  Barnes' work  Is  picturesque,  vigorous, 
broad,  comprehensive.   A  valuable  addition  to  our  literature."    Net  75c. 

Missions  Striking  Home  J.  ernest  mcafee 

"Every  page  Is  alive  with  truth  and  reveals  facts  which  the  American 
people  must  staiy."— Religious  Telescope.  Net  75c. 

Mormonism:  the  Islam  of  America    bruoe  kini^t.  p.p. 

"It  is  an  eye-opener.  Eeally  a  condensed  history  of  Mormonism,  past  and 
present."— £tiangeiicai  Messenger.  Net  60c 

The  Dry  Dock  of  a  Thousand  V/reck»— The  McAuiey  WaUr 

'  Street  Mission 

PHILIP  1.  ROBERTS 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  says:  "These  thousand  wrecks  have  not  only  been  re- 
paired; they  are  out  again  scouring  the  seas  for  human  ships."    Net  $1.00 

Tlie  Story  of  William  Puncan 
of  Metlakahtla 
J.  W.  ABCTANPER 

"Nothing  could  be  more  thrilling,  more  redolent  of  patience  and 
high  courage  than  this  absorbing  story  of  a  life  work."— MinneopoU* 
Tribune.  Illustrated,  net  »1.50 

The  Incoming  Millions  howarp  b.  gross,  p.p. 

"The  result  of  much  study  of  immigrants- their  spiritual  needs  and  their 
influence  upon  America."— TTestmtoster.     Paper,  net  30c. ;  cloth,  net  50c. 


The  Apostle  of  Alaska 


Conservation  of  National  Ideals 


a  SYMPOSIUM 


"Of  Important  interest  to  all  Americans."— Ej:amtner. 

Paper,  net  30c. :  cloth,  net  50c. 

JOHN  R.  HENRY 


Some  Immigrant  Neighbors 

A  study  of  many  nationalities  from  personal  experience. 

Paper,  net '25c.;  cloth,  net  40c. 

Early  Stories  and  Songs  for  New  Students  of  English 

mart  CLARK  BARNES 

Dr.  E.  A.  Steinersays:  "Not  only  practical  as  a  study  book  but  affords  easy 
transition  to  the  higher  things."  Paper,  net  3.5c. :  cloth,  net  60c 
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Guilty  of  Murder? 


THAT  BULLET  AT  MILWAUKEE— 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  church? 

The  famous  victim  of  the  bullet  is  recovering,  to  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  But  his  restoration  does  not  wipe 
out  the  social  and  moral  problem  on  which  the  flash  of  that  re- 
volver at  Milwaukee  threw  a  lurid  light. 

It  is  not  a  problem  which  that  revolver  shot  created.  Eminent 
as  was  the  sufferer  from  it,  this  assault  is  not  a  lone  and  singular 
incident.  It  is  in  the  last  analysis  simply  an  unusually  startling 
illustration  of  a  general  American  evil. 

A  bullet  is  not  less  criminal  when  driven  into  the  breast  of  an 
obscure  citizen  than  when  a  great  national  leader  is  its  target. 
Whenever  and  wherever  and  however  a  shot  is  fired  to  kill,  the  peril 
to  civilized  and  secure  society  is  crucial. 

Multiply  that  shot  often  enough  and  nothing  else  besides  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  wreck  of  everything  which  uplifts 
civilization  above  savagery. 

How  great  a  multiplication  there  must  needs  be  to  complete  the 
mischief  would  be  a  poor  piece  of  mathematics  to  waste  time  on. 
The  reality  and  even  the  imminence  of  the  peril  is  attested  by  this 
most  sinister  fact: 

Murder  is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Already  the  criminal 
jeopardy  of  human  life  is  worse  in  America  than  in  any  other  land 
on  earth  which  assumes  to  be  civilized. 

That  means  it  is  time  to  get  scared — time  to  do  something,  too. 

-h 

What  shall  be  done?  What  especially  does  the  church  say  ought 
to  be  done?  Well,  the  church's  voice  is  well  known  on  a  question 
of  this  sort — very  stern,  very  summary. 

"Enforce  the  law.    Punish  the  wretches." 

And  usually  that's  all.  Crisp  and  curt  and  plain,  but  by  token 
of  the  results,  woefully  inadequate. 

Not  that  it  is  out  of  character  for  the  church  to  insist  on  law  and 
the  enforcement  of  it.  The  church  serves  a  God  who  is  the  author 
of  law — law  with  penalty  attached,  too.  That  wickedness  ought  to 
incur  punishment,  the  church  must  always  keep  on  preaching. 

But  law,  law,  law  and  nothing  but  law  will  never  meet  any  situa- 
tion in  which  depraved  human  nature  is  a  factor.  If  God  had 
found  law  sufficient,  he  would  never  have  sent  Jesus. 

For  one  thing,  law  cannot  act  until  depravity  has  broken  out 
and  done  its  harm.  And  the  essential  item  in  social  welfare  is  that 
the  evil  deed — the  murder,  or  whatever  it  is — shall  not  be  done. 

To  be  sure,  police  work  may  avail  a  little  toward  hindering  crime, 
but  the  only  sure  way  of  preventing  crime  is  to  breed  a  race  of 
men  and  women  strong  enough  by  inbred  righteousness  to  resist 
crimiral  temptations. 

Character  is  what  is  necessarj^ — character  that  makes  crime  im- 
possible by  inner  compunction  instead  of  outer  compulsion. 

►I- 

But  who  or  what  will  cultivate  such  character?  Even  at  this  point 
the  church  still  seems  evasive  of  responsibility.  It  calculates  on 
what  schools  and  libraries  and  wholesome  reading  matter  and  social 
recreation  centers  can  do  to  suppress  crime  impulses. 

And  all  these  help.  Nevertheless,  the  church  can't  shoulder  off  the 
■task  on  them. 


Granting  that  character  is  the  only  defense  that  will  really  fore- 
stall the  murder  spirit  in  America,  the  murder  problem  becomes 
fundamentally  the  church's  problem.  If  the  church  does  not  build 
character  equal  to  meet  this  strain,  nothing  else  can  produce  it. 

Looked  at  from  this  angle,  every  case  of  willful  and  malicious 
shooting  in  the  United  States  becomes  a  sign  that  so  far  forth  the 
church  has  failed. 

Every  man  going  to  the  electric  chair  or  the  gallows  is  an 
accusation  against  the  church  for  having  missed  saving  him.  If 
ever  the  church  takes  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  there  is  another 
murderer  well  out  of  the  way  and  "good  enough  for  him,"  it  takes 
satisfaction  in  its  own  shame  and  blame. 

►^ 

No  doubt,  to  put  up  to  the  church  such  specific  responsibility  in  a 
matter  so  grewsome  will  arouse  violent  protest. 

Who  knows,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  church  could  ever  have  done 
anything  to  make  John  Schrenk  enough  of  a  man  to  stand  up  against 
the  murder  impulse  in  his  life?  He  seems  a  maniac,  anyhow,  and 
as  for  religion,  as  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  sneeringly  pointed 
out,  he  is  very  glib  in  his  talk  about  doing  the  will  of  God.  How 
can  anybody  say  that  the  church  could  ever  have  intervened  in  any 
way  that  would  have  headed  off  such  a  disordered  fanatic? 

Well,  that  argument  is  a  poser  from  that  side  of  the  question.  But 
there  is  another  side. 

Dares  the  church  affirm  that  it  ever  filled  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  where  John  Schrenk  has  lived,  as  full  as  it  could  fill  it 
with  Christian  influences?  Dares  it  claim  that  it  ever  did  all  that 
it  could  do  to  put  Schrenk  and  his  kind  under  the  influence  of  a  fine, 
sweet,  wholesome,  man-loving.  God-fearing  religion  that  would  keep 
brains  from  growing  crazy  and  hearts  from  turning  sour? 

Maybe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  church  could  not  have  prevented  John 
Schrenk  from  being  a  murderer,  but  the  only  means  by  which  it 
could  absolutely  clear  its  skirts  of  the  blood  of  his  murderous  soul 
is  to  have  put  forth  the  limit  of  its  possible  strength  to  convert 
to  God  the  whole  of  the  sinful  life  which  produces  murderous  men. 

-J* 

The  immensity  of  the  sin  of  the  world  staggers  the  church. 

Common  sense  says  that  any  one  popular  evil  is  so  vastly  bigger 
than  the  church  that  it  would  be  ludicrous  for  the  church  to  tackle; 
it.  The  best  possible  is  for  the  rescue  missions  to  save  here  and 
there  one  man. 

While  that  philosophy  prevails,  the  church  will  continue  mainly 
to  play  the  role  of  innocent  bystander  in  humanity's  tragedies. 

But  suppose  common  sense  were  suddenly  swept  aside  by  the 
stupendous  conviction — or  even  illusion,  if  the  cynic  will  have  it  so — 
that  every  crime  done  among  men  is  actually  the  church's  fault— 
what  an  upheaval  would  come ! 

There  would  be  such  an  inrush  of  the  church  into  the  midst  of  the 
world's  wickedness  as  would  make  the  foundations  of  hell  quiver. 

It  is  severe,  but  it  is  not  unjust  to  make  the  church  lay  its  shud- 
dering hand  on  the  scapegoat  of  the  world's  sin.  Nothing  else  will 
make  it  realize  the  measure  of  the  atonement  it  must  render  to 
humanity  in  the  name  of  its  own  suffering  Christ. 

Hark,  the  villain's  shot  in  the  street!  Guilty  of  murder?  How 
do  you  plead,  O  church? 
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Law  Triumphs  Signally  in  New  York  City- 
Conviction  of  Police  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Becker  of  New  York 
City  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  must  be  regarded  as  a  notable 
triumph  for  orderly  legal  procedure  against  the  forces  of  organized 
graft,  intimidation  and  murder.  Its  effect  upon  the  community  at 
large,  and  especially  upon  what  is  known  as  the  underworld,  will  be 
wholesome  in  the  highest  degree.  This  will  be  true  even  though  the 
finding  of  the  jury  should  subsequently  be  set  aside  by  the  court  of 
appeals — which  is  not  now  considered  probable.  A  healthy  moral 
reaction  has  set  in  in  the  nation's  chief  city,  and  verdicts  such  as 
these  operate  to  spur  righteous  people  to  be  aggressive  rather  than 
passive  for  civic  decency  and  municipal  cleanliness. 

The  system  of  police  recognition,  protection  and  blackmail  of 
gambling  and  vice  which  has  long  prevailed  more  or  less  openly 
in  New  York  was,  of  course,  the  real  cause  of  the  killing  of  the 
gambler  Rosenthal  by  hired  assassins  after  he  had  given  information 
to  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Whitman.  The  professional  "gunmen" 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  criminal  combination — a  sort  of  Ameri- 
can camorra — which  profited  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  through  the  police  partnership  with  crime.  Not  by  any 
means  all  of  the  police,  let  it  in  fairness  be  said,  but  an  important 
section,  of  whom  Becker  was  representative.  During  his  nineteen 
years  in  the  department  he  had  grown  wealthy  and  ruthless,  until 
the  day  came,  as  the  jury  believed,  he  ordered  that  murder  be  bought 
and  paid  for,  without  compunction  and  contemptuous  of  con- 
sequences. That  Becker  was  not  without  support  among  his  official 
associates  was  shown  by  the  suspicious  ease  with  which  the  gunmen 
escaped  last  summer  and  afterwards  evaded  arrest.  That  they  were 
finally  brought  to  book  is  due  to  the  energy  and  fearlessness  of 
Prosecutor  Whitman.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  who 
could  rise  equal  to  a  supreme  emergency.  Justice  Goff,  who  presided 
at  and  expedited  the  trial,  again  showed  his  true  mettle.  Once  the 
trial  was  started,  it  moved  swiftly  and  surely  to  a  conclusion  in  a 
manner  highly  gratifying  to  those  friends  of  legal  reform  who  have 
deplored  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  America.  Of  these  delays  and  uncertainties  the  Thaw  trial  was 
a  notable  example. 

Testimony  at  the  Becker  hearing  indicated  that  there  are,  in  the 
nation's  greatest  city,  men  with  whom  murdei'  is  a  trade,  and  that 
the  class  is  on  the  increase.  The  Becker  conviction,  particularly  if 
it  is  followed  by  three  others,  as  expected,  will  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
outlaw  gangs.  Rabbis  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  publicly 
deplored  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  involved  in  the  Becker 
case  are  of  the  Hebrew  race — a  race  which  has  not  in  modern  times 
been  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence. 

"Equal  Pay"  Loses  Male  Teachers 

Equality  between  the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work"  is  theoretically  desirable,  and  this  desired  end  was  achieved 
in  New  York  last  winter,  when  the  legislature,  after  much  pressure 
from  the  organized  women  school  teachers,  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers.  As  the  pay  of  the 
men  was  reduced,  the  sexes  are  on  a  par.  But  now  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  is  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  male  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  schools.  Twenty-two  men  and  388  women 
were  appointed  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  There  were  no 
more  male  applicants,  while  there  are  688  women  still  on  the  waiting 
list.  Evidently  if  the  schools  are  to  attract  the  needed  element  of 
masculinity  the  equal  pay  idea  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  the 
general  schedule  of  salaries  must  be  increased. 

Mayor  in  Jail  on  Free  Speech  Charge 

At  Little  Falls,  New  York,  where  employees  of  large  knitting  mills 
are  on  strike.  Rev.  George  R.  Lunn,  the  Socialist  mayor  of 
Schenectady,  and  six  of  his  associates  were  arrested  and  placed 
in  jail  for  attempting  to  address  the  strikers  in  a  park  in  the  same 
place  where  a  political  meeting  had  been  permitted  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  mayor's  wife  was  also  prevented  from  speaking  by  a 
policeman,  but  was  not  taken  to  jail.  Mayor  Lunn  and  his  friends 
were  first  charged  with  felony,  and  as  they  declined  to  give  bail 
they  were  held  in  jail  until  a  judge  reduced  the  charge  to  mis- 
demeanor and  released  the  prisoners  on  parole  pending  a  hearing 


which  may  decide  the  right  of  local  authorities  to  break  up  public 
meetings.  For  a  short  time  the  jail  was  the  executive  office  for  the 
city  of  Schenectady. 

The  arrests  followed  a  week's  resistance  of  the  invasion  of 
Socialist  orators  from  Schenectady.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  the  de- 
posed Episcopal  rector,  of  Rochester,  was  also  arrested  while  de- 
livering a  sermonic  speech  in  front  of  the  mills.  Another  speaker, 
also  a  former  clergyman,  Robert  Bakeman,  was  fined  $50  or  fifty 
days  in  jail.  He  chose  the  jail.  Governor  Dix  finally  took  a  hand, 
and  sent  a  telegram  to  the  mayor  of  Little  Falls  and  the  sheriff  of 
Herkimer  county  directing  their  attention  to  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  free  speech  and  peaceful  assemblage,  which  rights,  he 
said,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  curtailed. 

The  strikers  asserted  that  the  local  authorities  were  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  mill  owners,  and  Mayor  Lunn  sarcastically  de- 
clared that  Little  Falls  was  "a  section  of  Russia,  not  yet  annexed." 
The  district  attorney  retorted  that  Mr.  Lunn  and  his  associates  had 
set  out  to  be  arrested  in  order  to  make  political  capital. 

Early  Victories  Crown  Balkan  Arms 

Celerity  and  aggressiveness  were  exercised  with  surprising  suc- 
cess by  the  allied  armies  of  the  Balkan  states  in  their  war  upon 
Turkey.  With  the  Balkan  battalions  closing  in  on  Adrianople  in  the 
east  and  Scutari  in  the  west,  with  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  invaded 
on  the  north,  Uskub  captured,  Salonica  in  peril  and  the  Greek  forces 
encroaching  to  the  south,  Turkey  in  Europe  appears  in  precarious 
position.  There  is  a  latent  power  in  the  Ottoman  empire  still  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  if  Turkey  cannot  at  once  put  forward  some 
strong  commanders  her  plight  will  be  the  same  as  Russia's  when 
attacked  by  the  alert  Japanese. 

After  three  days  of  fighting  the  Bulgarians  carried  the  important 
fortress  of  Kirk-Kilisseh,  commanding  the  approach  to  Adrianople, 
the  latter  in  turn  being  attacked  as  the  key  to  the  Turkish  military 
situation.  Adrianople  was  the  chief  city  of  ancient  Thrace.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  renamed  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  and  was  at 
one  time  the  capital  of  Turkey.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers 
and  on  a  railway  which  runs  to  Sofia  in  Bulgaria,  with  a  branch 
from  Constantinople  to  Salonica.  The  moral  effect  of  its  expected 
capture,  added  to  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  triumphs  at  Uskub, 
Pristina  and  elsewhere,  will  be  tremendous.  If  Adrianople  falls 
it  will  mean  opening  the  road  to  Constantinople. 

The  fall  of  these  Turkish  outposts  indicates  a  spirit  of  dash,  as 
well  as  preparedness,  on  the  one  side,  and  unreadiness  and  demoral- 
ization on  the  other.  The  motive  which  gives  impetus  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Christian  allies  is  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  another  page  of 
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Campaign  Closes;  Excitement  Absent 

Seldom  has  a  political  campaign  passed  off  with  less  of  general 
excitement  than  the  one  now  closing;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  instead 
of  the  usual  two,  all  vigorous  men,  assisted  by  two  actively  cam- 
paigning nominees  for  the  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Sherman,  President 
Taft's  running  mate,  has  been  seriously  ill.  The  shooting  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  the  only  untoward  incident,  and  his  fortunate 
escape  probably  nullified  a  good  deal  of  the  political  effect  of  the 
occurrence.  As  a  whole  the  people  are  apparently  but  little  disturbed' 
over  the  outcome  next  Tuesday.  They  are  too  busy  disposing  of 
the  big  crops,  filling  orders  at  the  factories,  or  in  other  ways  catch- 
ing up  with  reviving  trade  and  commerce.  Providence  has  this  year 
bountifully  blessed  this  country,  whereas  Europe  is  hungrier  than 
usual.  The  average  man  believes  prosperity  is  assured,  regardless 
of  politics.  However,  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  coming 
election  has  come  to  be  widely  recognized,  and  a  heavy  vote  is 
anticipated. 

Friends  of  Governor  Wilson  continue  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
extreme  optimism,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  later  public  utter- 
ances of  their  candidate  have  been  very  sharply  challenged  in  some 
quarters.  Two  men  of  widely  differing  character,  but  both  of  them  ■ 
experienced  observers,  were  recently  quoted  as  expecting  a  Wilson 
victory— Eugene  Chafin,  the  Prohibitionist  nominee  for  president, 
and  Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  also  announced 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  any  one  of  the  chief  three  nominees. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  passed  his  54th  birthday  October  27,  chafing  at 
the  accident  which  took  him  off  the  firing  line  and  promising  to  get 
back  to  the  platform  for  a  few  more  parting  shots.  He  caused  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings  for  libel  to  be  brought  against  an  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  who  accused  him  of  drunk- 
enness and  other  bad  habits— said  to  be  the  first  time  these  charges 
have  been  made  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  justify  a  lawsuit. 
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President  Taft  has  been  writing  letters  to  associations  of  farmers, 
hardware  men  and  others,  emphasizing  the  present  prosperity  and 
resting  secure  in  the  fundamental  conservatism  of  the  American 
nation.  This  conservative  tendency  is  always  stronger  toward  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  contest  like  the  one  now  on. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  detailed  statements  have  been  filed  of 
the  preelection  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  presidential  campaign. 
Reports  were  made  under  the  new  law  to  the  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  on  Saturday  showing  the  campaign  funds  to 
October  20  as  follows:  Democratic  $678,364,  Republican  $591,032, 
Progressive  $304,244.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  Demo- 
crats have  had  more  money  to  spend  than  the  Republicans,  as  many 
RepubHcan  contributors  were  diverted  to  the  Progressives.  This 
is  also  the  first  campaign  in  more  than  two  decades  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  had  less  than  a  million  dollars  in  their  war  chest.  In 
1900  the  Republican  committee  collected  about  $3,000,000,  and  in 
1896  considerably  more.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  funds 
of  all  parties  is  due  to  the  shutting  off  of  corporation  contributions, 
but  even  more  largely  to  the  rule  of  publicity.  The  latter  operates 
to  check  large  or  improper  gifts  and  also  the  solicitation  of  such 
gifts.  On  the  other  hand,  small  gifts  from  the  multitude  and  gifts 
from  patriotic  motives  have  been  encouraged.  The  result  of  such 
giving  is  believed  to  be  broadly  beneficial. 

Prize  Fighter  Condemned  by  Blacks  and  Whites 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  race  for  the  sins  of  one  of  its 
members,  but  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  negro  race,  which 
must  constantly  contend  against  prejudice  of  the  most  violent  kind, 
must  claim  for  its  own  the  disreputable  "Jack"  Johnson,  so-called 
champion  of  the  world.  This  notorious  prize  fighter,  vaudeville 
performer  and  saloonkeeper  was  recently  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion through  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  abducting  a  young  white 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  family  of  Minneapolis.  The 
girl's  mother  came  to  Chicago  and  pleaded  with  her  daughter,  at  first 
vainly,  to  leave  the  black  fighter,  and  was  put  to  scorn  by  him. 
Previously  his  white  wife  had  committed  suicide.  The  interposition 
of  the  police  developed  some  scandalous  chapters  in  Johnson's 
recent  career.  Far  off  Australia,  where  he  had  expected  to  make 
public  appearances,  promptly  cabled  that  they  wanted  none  of  him, 
and  other  doors  that  had  been  open  were  closed  to  him.  Even  a 
prize  fighter,  it  seems,  must  have  a  certain  modicum  of  morality, 
at  least  in  his  dealings  with  women. 

The  Chicago  city  council  last  week  passed  a  resolution  scoring 
Johnson  and  asking  the  mayor  to  revoke  his  saloon  license,  as  there 
are  legal  requirements  that  the  holder  of  a  saloon  license  must 
be  of  "good  moral  character" — if  that  is  possible  for  a  saloonkeeper. 
Mayor  Harrison  was  not  quite  disposed  to  comply  with  this  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  because  there  are  other  saloons  unmolested  that  are  no 
better  than  Johnson's,  but  was  saved  the  need  of  immediate  action 
by  the  discovery  that  the  liquor  permit  had  been  transferred  to  a 
brewery  agent  and  retransferred.  The  federal  grand  jury  also  in- 
vestigated a  possible  violation  of  the  Mann  act.  The  Appomattox 
Club,  a  representative  colored  organization,  after  giving  Johnson  a 
hearing,  went  on  record  as  law  abiding  citizens,  "in  common  with 
all  good  citizens  of  whatever  race"  in  condemning  any  immoral  con- 
duct or  violation  of  the  law,  and  affirmed  their  desire  "to  cooperate 
with  the  law-abiding  white  citizens  of  Chicago  to  promote  the 
highest  civic  betterment  and  for  the  moral  uplift  of  all  classes" — 
and  appealing  to  press  and  public  not  to  indict  the  entire  negro 
race  for  individual  infractions  of  law.  Booker  T.  Washington 
also  took  occasion  to  denounce  Johnson's  conduct.  He  remarked 
that  Johnson's  case  showed  the  peril  of  educating  a  man  to  earn 
money  without  giving  due  attention  to  his  mental  and  spiritual 
development.  .  , 

Governors  Asked  to  Discuss  Farm  Credits 

Governors  of  all  the  states  have  been  invited  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  in  December  to  discuss  uniform  state 
legislation  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  system  of  agricultural 
credits.  The  American  Bankers'  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Detroit  heard  several  discussions  of  this  subject  and  their  careful 
study  of  the  problem  will  go  far  toward  aiding  its  ultimate 
adoption  in  this  country.  Ambassador  Herrick  has  been  gathering 
information  in  France  on  this  subject,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of 
men.  Inclusion  of  the  idea  in  two  political  platforms  has  also 
brought  the  matter  before  the  people  in  a  prominent  manner. 

The  man  from  whom  the  farmer  buys  his  overcoat  or  his  shoes 
or  his  new  gang  plow  does  business  largely  on  commercial  credit. 
But  if  the  farmer  as  a  producer  wants  credit  he  can  obtain  it  only 
through  a  rather  involved  process,  and  he  must  pledge  his  land 


to  secure  the  cash.  In  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  there  is  a 
cooperative  credit  system  whereby  the  farmer  can  get  additional 
capital  without  mortgaging  his  farm,  with  the  attendant  overhead 
expense  of  this  transaction.  In  these  countries  farmers  can  borrow 
money  for  long  time  as  cheaply  as  can  the  city  of  New  York.  With 
better  facilities  for  harvesting  and  marketing  the  crops,  it  is  ex- 
pected the  cost  of  living  here  will  be  reduced  and  the  production 
of  food  stuffs  will  be  put  on  as  favorable  a  financial  basis  as  is  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  of  commerce. 

Teach  City  as  Well  as  Country  Boys  to  Farm 

The  spread  of  agricultural  training  in  the  lower  schools  of  the 
country  is  the  source  of  considerable  hope  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  cost  of  living  and  its  causes.  In  Wisconsin  many  of  the 
country  school  pupils  have  learned  to  test  milk  and  seed  corn  and 
perform  this  useful  service  for  their  fathers  or  for  neighboring 
farmers.  Minnesota  is  adding  agriculture  as  a  regular  course 
to  all  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  even  the  cities  of  the  country 
are  adding  practical  farming  to  their  departments  of  manual  training. 
A  suggestion  is  now  being  considered  that  the  Chicago  board  of 
education  use  a  large  tract  of  idle  land  owned  by  it  for  training  in 
farming  for  boys  of  the  middle  grades.  Educators  say  early  im- 
plantation of  the  idea  of  raising  something  from  the  soil  may  not 
only  tend  to  take  city  boys  into  the  country  for  their  life  work, 
but  will  give  them  a  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  by  making 
them  producers  help  a  little  in  counterbalancing  the  excess  of  con- 
sumers, which  class  seems  growing  at  a  very  disproportionate  rate. 

Revolt  of  Felix  Diaz  Soon  Collapses 

Instead  of  being  formidable  the  Felix  Diaz  revolt  proved  to  be 
the  least  dangerous  of  all  the  numerous  Mexican  "revolutions" 
which  have  followed  the  fall  of  the  uncle  of  the  younger  Diaz, 
the  former  president.  It  appears  that  President  Madero  had  early 
and  complete  information  of  the  plots  of  General  Felix,  and  after 
the  latter  had  captured  Vera  Cruz  the  federal  forces  promptly 
descended  upon  him  and  Diaz  found  himself  in  a  trap,  unable  to 
offer  any  effective  resistance.  He  and  his  leading  associates  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial.  Five  were  given  prison  sentences,  and 
General  Diaz,  Colonel  Migoni,  Major  Zerate  and  Lieutenant  Lima 
were  condemned  to  death.  The  Mexican  senate  and  other  men 
and  women  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  southern  republic  appealed 
to  President  Madero  to  spare  the  life  of  his  defeated  rival,  but 
Madero  refused  to  intervene. 

— Mabel  Hite,  an  actress  of  considerable  prominence,  recently  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  by  announcing  publicly  that  Christian 
Science  practitioners  had  cured  her  of  cancer.  The  woman  looked 
well  and  that  made  her  story  seem  superficially  plausible.  But  the 
cancer  was  not  cured,  and  its  victim  is  dead  now,  quite  a  little 
sooner  probably  than  she  would  have  died  if  she  had  continued  the 
services  of  her  original  physician.  A  great  many  Christian  Science 
cures — perhaps  most — are  of  this  sort,  the  "wait  and  see"  kind.  The 
rest  are  cures  in  cases  where  suggestion  is  a  remedial  agent. 
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Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  December 

Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  president;  Dr.  William  H.  Roberts,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Sanford,  correspond- 
ing secretary,  unite  to  announce  to  "the  churches  of  Christ  in 
America"  the  second  quadrennial  meeting  of  their  Federal  Council, 
which  is  to  assemble  in  Chicago  December  4  and  continue  in  session 
through  the  five  days  following.  The  meeting  is  one  to  which 
delegates  are  officially  appointed  by  the  thirty-two  denominations 
affiliated  with  the  council;  these  alone  will  form  a  body  of  between 
400  and  500  members.  But  all  of  the  meetings  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  nondelegates  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and 
follow  the  discussions. 

The  business  sessions  will  hear  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees organized  under  the  council,  including  those  on  home  mis- 
sions, foreign  missions,  social  service,  evangelism,  peace,  education 
and  literature.  Apart  from  these,  however,  there  will  be  held  larger 
public  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  all  of  the  interests  mentioned. 
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which  will   be  practically  considered  in   sectional  conferences. 

A  representative  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  is  working  diligently  to  perfect  local  arrangements  in 
Chicago,  and  cordial  hospitality  from  the  Chicago  churches  is  as- 
sured. The  business  sessions  of  the  council  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  La  Salle  hotel,  and  the  evening  popular  meet- 
ings will  be  in  the  Auditorium  and  Orchestra  hall.  It  is  believed 
that  these  gatherings  will  in  every  way  excel  the  preliminary  con- 
vention in  New  York  in  1905  and  the  first  organized  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  in  Philadelphia  in  1908.  Four  years  ago  there 
were  only  two  state  federations  affiliated  with  the  movement.  To 
the  convention  of  1912  twenty-one  such  organizations  will  report. 

Tremendous  Feat  of  Nationwide  Organization 

The  "Home  Mission  Week,"  which  will  begin  with  Sunday, 
November  17,  and  embrace  all  the  days  following  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  next  Sabbath,  is  now  certain  to  be  the  greatest  occasion  of 
concerted  attention  to  a  single  interest  and  concentrated  thought 
upon  it  which  has  ever  been  brought  to  pass  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can churches.  The  number  of  meetings  which  will  be  held  within 
these  eight  days  to  consider  home  mission  themes  will  far  exceed  all 
the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  either  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement  or  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  the 
course  of  the  entire  seasons  which  they  have  respectively  ap- 
propriated for  their  nationwide  campaigns. 

As  in  those  movements,  so  in  this  Home  Mission  Week,  all  the 
denominations  of  evangelical  faith  are  interested ;  but  whereas  those 
campaigns  depended  upon  union  mass  meetings  in  the  various  locali- 
ties touched,  the  characteristic  of  Home  Mission  Week  will  be  a  suc- 
cession of  separate  meetings  in  individual  local  churches.  Not  only 
is  it  confidently  expected  that  a  larger  aggregate  of  attendance  will 
thus  be  secured  even  in  the  cities  where  the  campaign  efforts  of 
these  other  movements  have  centered,  but  it  also  seems  assured 
that  the  pending  home  mission  program  will  receive  attention  in 
thousands  of  smaller  towns  which  were  little  affected  by  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  and  the  Men  and  Religion  enterprises. 

When  the  Home  Missions  Council,  representing  twenty-seven  de- 
nominational boards  engaged  in  national  work,  and  the  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  representing  nine  women's  boards  of 
similar  scope,  set  afoot  this  undertaking  a  year  ago,  Charles  Stelzle 
of  the  Presbyterian  board  was  chosen  executive  secretary.  Through 
the  year  in  which  he  has  been  working,  Mr.  Stelzle  has  not  only  put 
into  practical  effect  his  well  known  ideas  on  religious  advertising  but 
has  also  demonstrated  remarkably  effective  organizing  power.  Mr. 
Stelzle  personally  undertook  the  task  of  organizing  an  interdenomi- 
national committee  on  Home  Mission  Week  in  each  city  of  more 
than  2,500  people  in  the  whole  United  States,  which  means  a  total  of 
practically  2,500  committees.  Mr.  Stelzle  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  each  of  these  2,500  chairmen,  sending  them  bulletins  of  general 
direction  as  well  as  answers  to  their  specific  questions.  He  is  also 
making  engagements  for  a  corps  of  250  speakers  of  national  repu- 
tation who  will  represent  the  boards  by  addresses  in  larger  cities. 

For  two  months  past  Mr.  Stelzle  has  also  been  sending  out  special 
articles  to  the  secular  and  religious  press,  packed  full  of  stirring  facts 
on  the  present  social  and  religious  problems  of  America.  Leading 
daily  papers  throughout  the  country  have  given  prominence  to  these 
discussions,  using  them  in  many  cases  on  their  editorial  pages,  and 
through  this  channel  alone  home  mission  intelligence  has  had  a  re- 
markable distribution. 

Impressive  Series  of  Charts  Spread  Broadcast 

Along  with  other  methods  and  means  by  which  interest  in  Home 
Mission  Week  and  ultimately  in  the  home  mission  cause  is  being 
promoted  nothing  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  twelve  great  statis- 
tical charts  which  Mr.  Stelzle  has  prepared  and  published.  In  these 
he  has  doubtless  invested  the  larger  share  of  the  funds  contributed 
by  the  interested  boards  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  campaign. 
Of  these  charts,  600,000  copies  have  been  printed  and  they  are  now 
being  mailed  out  in  sets  of  twelve  to  50,000  pastors.  The  pastors 
are  asked  to  see  that  they  are  exhibited  in  some  place  in  the  church 
houses  where  they  may  come  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  attend- 
ing the  regular  services  or  the  special  meetings  of  Home  Mis- 
sion Week.  Each  is  headed  with  the  motto,  "Our  country,  God's 
country." 

The  series  deals  in  succession  with  "The  Negro,"  "Illiteracy  in 
Cuba,"  "Growth  of  the  United  States,"  "Sources  of  Immigration," 
"Loss  of  Population  in  Agricultural  States,"  "Metropolitan  Dis- 
tricts," "Women  and  Children  in  Industry,"  "Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Liquor  Problem,"  "Ownership  of  Wealth  and  Growth  of  So- 
ciaHsm,"  "Source  of  Supply  for  Social  Reform  Workers,"  "The 


Church  as  a  Religious  Force"  and  "American  Protestant  Forces."" 
From  this  imposing  array  of  social  and  religious  statistics,  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  outstanding  facts  to  be  gathered: 

Since  1850  the  negro  population  of  the  nation  has  multiplied  about 
two  and  two-thirds  times,  while  the  total  population  has  multiplied' 
four  times.  The  chart  notes  that  "the  relative  decrease  of  negroes 
as  compared  to  whites  is  largely  due  to  unsanitary  living  conditions."^ 
Forty  years  ago  immigration  from  the  Teutonic  countries  of 
Europe  was  nearly  300  times  greater  than  the  immigration  from 
the  Latin,  Magyar  and  Slavonic  countries.  Now  the  immigration^ 
from  the  latter  nations  is  twice  what  the  Teutonic  immigration  was 
at  that  time,  and  over  three  times  what  the  Teutonic  immigration 
is  now. 

In  the  great  agricultural  state  of  Iowa,  71  per  cent  of  the  counties 
lost  population  between  1900  and  1910;  in  Missouri  and  Indiana  61 
per  cent,  in  Illinois  49  per  cent,  in  Ohio  44  per  cent. 

Within  cities  of  200,000  or  more  in  the  United  States  and  inside 
territory  lying  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  their  city  limits  there 
live  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  area 
of  these  metropolitan  districts  is  one-four-hundredth  of  the  total' 
land  surface  of  the  nation. 

Of  a  thousand  social  reform  workers  whom  Mr.  Stelzle  has  com- 
municated with  71  per  cent  are  church  members.  Of  those  engaged 
in  social  settlements  88  per  cent  belong  to  churches  and  of  those  en- 
gaged under  charity  organizations  92  per  cent. 

A  chart  which  shows  that  the  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  from  1900  to  1910  was  21  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  church 
membership  in  exactly  the  same  time  exactly  the  same  percentage, 
is  blazoned  with  the  compelling  legend,  "Holding  Its  Own,  or  Evan- 
gelizing the  World?  Which?" 

Another  chart  showing  American  Protestant  forces  sets  down  the 
church  members  at  22,000,000,  the  church  adherents  at  60,000,000, 
the  Sunday  school  enrollment  at  16,000,000. 

Perhaps  of  all  these  charts  the  most  impressive  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  fact  that  the  United  States  spends  every  year  as  much 
for  intoxicating  liquor  as  it  does  for  bread  and  clothing — $1,800,- 
000,000  in  each  case.  The  chart  further  shows  that  to  produce  the 
intoxicating  liquor  62,000  wage  earners  are  employed,  earning  $45,- 
000,000  a  year;  while  in  producing  the  bread  and  clothing  493,000' 
wage  earners  earn  $244,000,000  annually. 

Largest  Methodist  Building  in  the  World 

The  most  impressive  recent  church  event  in  London  has  been  the 
dedication  of  the  magnificent  Wesleyan  Central  hall,  which  is  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  denomination  of 
Great  Britain.  The  building  is  an  exceptionally  imposing  pile  of 
ornate  French  renaissance  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  vast  and 
lofty  dome.  The  site  is  directly  opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
the  corner  formerly  occupied  by  a  variety  theater  and  museum 
known  as  the  Aquarium.  The  land  and  the  building  together  cost 
$2,000,000,  which  was  raised  as  a  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
fund  donated  by  the  denomination  in  the  concluding  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  building  is  to  house  all  the  administrative  forces  of  British 
Methodism,  except  the  foreign  mission  society  (which  has  its  own 
up-to-date  building  elsewhere  in  London),  the  chapel  committee 
located  at  Manchester  and  the  Wesley  Guild  with  headquarters  at 
Leeds.  Besides  denominational  offices  the  structure  includes  a  main 
hall  seating  2,500,  where  weekday  concerts  and  Sabbath  services 
are  to  be  held,  and  two  smaller  halls  seating  600  each.  A  banquet 
room  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  in  the  basement.  It  is,  all  together, 
the  largest  and  costliest  building  ever  put  up  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  the  name  of  the  Methodist  communion. 

The  dedication  included  several  successive  services,  in  which  the 
principal  figures  were  Dr.  Henry  Flaigh,  last  year's  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference ;  Sir  Robert  Perks,  the  chief  individual  donor 
to  the  building;  Dr.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  the  London  preacher  so  well 
known  in  America ;  Bishops  Hamilton  and  Meulson,  who  represented 
American  Methodism ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  representing  the  Baptists, 
and  Sir  William  Hartley,  representing  the  Primitive  Methodists. 
On  Sunday  following  dedication  the  first  sermons  preached  in  the 
great  hall  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Haigh  and  Bishop  Hamilton. 

— Press  reports  of  a  great  typhoon  in  the  Philippines  on  October 
16  brought  many  inquiries  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  about 
the  safety  of  Philippine  missionaries.  On  Tuesday  a  cable  from 
Manila  to  the  board  allayed  these  anxieties  with  the  assurance  that 
all  missionaries  are  safe.  From  the  wording  of  the  cable  it  is 
feared,  however,  that  there  has  been  property  loss  at  Cebu. 
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Editorial 


The  Lowered  Life 

[T  IS  TO  BE  regretted  that  the  good  word  "orthodoxy"  has  got 
so  into  disrepute  with  some  people.  They  love  to  declare 
themselves  not  quite  orthodox,  or  take  some  pride  in  being 
counted  heretical.  Orthodoxy  in  itself  ought  to  mean  simply  right 
thinking,  but  it  is  forcing  on  men  a  standard  of  right  thinking  which 
explains  the  disrepute  of  the  word  itself.  If  it  could  be  disjoined 
from  some  human  standard,  it  would  be  evident  that  no  one  has  a 
right  .to  be  anything  else  than  orthodox.  That  is,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  do  any  thinking  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  right 
thinking. 

Ortho-doxy,  however,  is  not  so  important  as  what  has  been  called 
ortho-biosis,  right  living.  Thinking  right  is  important,  but  living 
right  is  immensely  more  important.  They  constantly  react  on  each 
other.  The  notions  a  man  has  about  religion  and  morals  are 
certain,  soon  or  late,  to  appear  in  his  conduct ;  either  he  holds  them 
insincerely,  or  they  will  be  regulative  in  his  life. 

The  reverse,  however,  is  also  true  and  is  what  concerns  us  at  the 
moment.  A  man's  living  is  sure,  soon  or  late,  to  affect  his  religious 
and  moral  notions.  The  first  question  for  a  man  to  ask  himself, 
when  he  finds  he  is  losing  his  grip  on  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  is, 
whether  the  doubt  springs  from  a  lowered  life.  It  may  not  have 
that  root.  Sometimes  a  change  of  faith  issues  from  an  enlarging 
life.  It  may  be  an  outreaching  of  an  awakened  mind  towards  a 
larger  truth.  It  may  be  a  challenge  of  the  old  faith  to  grasp  it 
more  fully.  But  a  changed  faith  may  come  from  the  effort  to 
bring  life  and  faith  into  harmony  by  lowering  the  faith  to  fit  the  life. 
Many  a  young  college  man,  who  has  slipped  away  from  the  faith 
in  which  he  was  raised,  knows  that  his  wandering  is  not  fairly 
chargeable  to  anything  he  learned  in  the  classroom  in  science  or 
philosophy,  but  to  what  he  practiced  outside  the  classroom  among 
his  fellows,  or  with  others.  The  cause  was  not  new  light  on  truth, 
but  new  habits  of  living. 

When  the  life  itself  begins  to  go  down,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
internal  peace — either  the  life  must  be  raised  again  to  the  level  of 
the  faith,  or  the  faith  must  be  lowered  to  match  the  life.  It  is  a 
wise  saying  of  Fichte,  that  a  man's  faith  is  an  evidence  rather  of 
his  character  than  of  his  intellect.  And  it  is  always  fair  to  ask, 
regarding  any  new  form  of  faith,  whether  the  new  view  will  work 
out  into  as  fine  a  character  as  the  old,  if  given  a  chance.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  test  faith  always  by  its  immediate  results, 
but  that  in  a  world  where  God  rules,  a  falsehood  cannot  work  in 
life  as  well  as  a  truth.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  say  about  any  item 
of  faith  that  it  seems  more  rational  to  him  and  yet  would  make 
him  less  noble  in  his  living  by  it,  he  may  be  very  sure  that  there  is 
some  mistake  in  his  reasoning.  If  we  need  to  change  from  the 
severity  or  rigidity  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  it  can  be  only  for 
the  sake  of  living  a  finer  life  than  they  were  able  to  live  by  their 
faith.  Anything  else  than  that  would  be  monstrous  in  God's  world. 
It  would  be  a  deliberate  acceptance  of  the  lowered  life. 

As  early  as  the  times  of  Job  this  peril  was  manifest.  He  speaks 
in  one  place  of  men  who  are  living  the  easy  life  in  apparent  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  who  "say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways."  The  peril  of  not  knowing 
is  as  nothing  to  the  peril  of  not  wanting  to  know.  The  peril  of 
mistaken  belief  is  as  nothing  to  the  peril  of  false  belief  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  the  justification  of  a  lowered  life. 

It  is  this  also  that  makes  it  dangerous  to  raise  religious  ques- 
tions for  the  mere  purpose  of  discussion.  Proposing  and  con- 
sidering questions  of  conduct,  when  it  is  already  settled  that  the 
answer  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence  our  lives,  is  dangerous. 
There  are  many  such  discussions  and  they  make  men  hypocrites. 
In  Jesus'  day  the  Pharisees  proposed  to  him  the  question  about  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Caesar.  They  pretended  to  want  his  views  for  their 
value  in  conduct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  settled  it,  before 
he  spoke,  that  whatever  he  said  should  have  no  influence.  Pay 
tribute,  or  do  not  pay  tribute — it  was  all  one  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.   And  Jesus  called  them  hypocrites. 

There  is  no  harm  in  religious  or  theological  discussion  which  is 
honestly  and  earnestly  carried  on,  but  discussion  which  is  simply 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  in  which  a  man  pretends  to  hold  lightly 
truths  which  he  ought  to  count  vital,  is  hurtful,  and  only  that. 
Every  man  who  raises  questions  must  put  to  himself  first  the 
inquiry  whether  there  is  anything  in  his  life  that  explains  his  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  faith.  With  this  settled  he  is  ready  for  the 
discussion  itself. 


A  Convert  to  the  "Gospel  of  Efficiency" 

In  his  tour  of  the  East,  Moderator  Matthews  has  been  hammering 
his  Seattle  ideas  of  efficiency  with  a  sledge  hammer  into  all  the 
churches  that  he  has  been  able  to  reach.  That  a  church  ought  to  be 
getting  results  commensurate  with  the  bigness  of  its  mission,  and 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  where  big  results  do  not  appear, 
have  been  the  keynotes  of  .every  sermon  that  the  Seattle  pastor  has 
preached  and  every  address  that  he  has  made.  As  one  hearer 
put  it,  if  average,  easy-going  church  methods  are  orthodox.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews has  been  preaching  more  heresy  than  the  churches  ever  heard 
before  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In  one  congregation  a  member 
of  the  sort  who  "doesn't  work  much  at  it"  heard  Dr.  Matthews  in 
the  morning  and  startled  his  pastor  that  same  day  by  appearing  at 
evening  service  for  the  first  time  since  he  joined  the  church.  Next 
morning  he  telephoned  to  the  pastor,  saying :  "That  fellow  you  had 
in  the  pulpit  yesterday  surely  ripped  the  lid  off,  didn't  he?"  "Yes," 
responded  the  pastor,  "I  guess  he  did.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  "Well,"  came  back  the  voice  over  the  telephone,  "I  don't 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  it.  But  the  lid's  off,  all  right, 
and  I  am  either  going  to  do  something  or  cut  the  whole  game.  I 
wish  you  would  come  up  to  the  house  tonight  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  I  can  do."    Needless  to  say,  the  pastor  went. 

A  Philadelphia  Lawyer  on  the  Korea  Trials 

The  Continent  has  received  from  a  well  known  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  who  has  been  traveling  in  the  East,  a  terse  report  on  the 
trial  of  the  Korean  Christians.  The  statement  is  that  of  a  disin- 
terested, conservative  man  who  is  on  the  ground,  a  man  trained  to 
observe  and  fearless  in  telling  the  truth  at  all  costs.  This  opinion 
is  the  more  forceful  for  its  brevity : 

"Just  a  few  minutes  before  the  Siberian  mail  goes,  and  just  a 
few  lines  about  the  case.  I  heard  106  men  and  boys  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  today  for  terms  of  five  to  ten  years  on  charges 
which  were  not  sustained  by  a  scintilla  of  evidence. 

"Push  the  publicity  as  hard  as  you  can.  It  seems  like  the  only 
weapon  possible  against  these  presumptuous  people,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries want  it.  There  is  no  question  about  the  case  having  been' 
fabricated  out  of  whole  cloth.  I  have  talked  to  scores  of  leading 
missionaries  and  the  verdict  of  all  (save  one  or  two)  leaves  no 
room  to  question  this. 

"No  time  for  more  now,  except — the  Japanese  have  blundered' 
frightfully  in  this  case." 

November  a  Fateful  Month  for  Coe  College 

For  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  month  of  November 
is  big  with  fate.  Midnight  of  November  30  will  tell  whether  Coe 
gets  $650,000  added  to  its  resources  to  enlarge  its  present  good' 
work.  The  campaign  which  is  limited  by  that  date  began  with  a 
gift  of  $100,000  from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  Cedar 
Rapids  itself  was  well  canvassed  before  any  effort  was  made  outside. 
The  remarkable  response  of  that  enterprising  little  city  is  a  round' 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  lesser  sums  since  added  to  this  fine  founda- 
tion bring  the  present  total  up  to  $460,000.  November,  however,  must 
produce  $190,000  more  or  the  whole  subscription  goes  glimmering, 
since  all  of  it  is  conditioned  on  success  in  raising  the  stipulated' 
sum  entire.  Coe  is  already  the  strongest  Presbyterian  school  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  achieve  successfully  this  new  expansion 
will  assure  it  a  wonderful  career.  Four  new  buildings,  which  will 
be  provided  out  of  the  new  fund,  are  greatly  needed  to  accommodate 
the  increased  attendance,  which  is  this  year  above  the  500  mark. 

Perils  of  Taking  One's  Self  Too  Seriously 

All  that  some  of  us  lack  to  be  much  more  comfortable  in  the 
world  than  we  are  is  a  little  larger  sense  of  humor.  That  does 
not  mean  the  ability  to  make  or  to  see  a  joke — the  cheapest  kind 
of  humor,  surpassed  in  feebleness  only  by  the  habit  of  punning. 
The  sense  of  humor  is  really  only  the  power  to  see  the  incongruity 
of  situations,  the  absurdity  of  claims  or  declarations,  the  foolish- 
ness of  men  who  take  themselves  too  seriously  and  who  demand 
that  they  be  taken  seriously  by  everybody  else.  That  sense  demands 
a  fairly  good  memory  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  years,  a 
memory  of  facts  which  need  to  be  brought  out  of  the  past  and  laid" 
alongside  those  of  the  present  day.  And  old  lady  saw  her  grandson- 
come  in  one  day  with  a  swagger  and  bold  word,  and  coolly  said,  "I 
remember  when  your  grandfather  acted  that  same  way,  and  he 
looked  just  as  foolish  as  you  do."  It  is  well  to  remember  grand- 
father once  in  a  while,  and  to  realize  that  things  which  we  are 
counting  so  very  important  may  have  seemed  so  to  him  and  proved 
afterward  to  be  foolish  enough  in  his  own  life  to  make  us  careful. 

One  day  a  candidate  appeared  before  an  eastern  presbytery  to  be 
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licensed  to  preach.  He  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  terribly  serious 
(as  was  proper  under  the  circumstances),  deeply  fearful  of  com- 
mitting himself  beyond  his  personal  experience,  balking  at  ad- 
mitting that  Lazarus  or  Jesus  actually  rose  from  the  dead,  because, 
as  he  said,  "when  a  man  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it,"  with  a  lot  more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Some  of  the  brethren 
were  horrified,  shocked,  amazed,  and  the  young  man  was  feeling 
more  and  more  important  as  he  dreamed  that  he  was  approaching 
martyrdom.  But  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  presbyters  finally  said : 
"Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  this  young  brother ;  the  real  trouble  with 
him  is  that  he  does  not  know  anything;  he  has  become  confused  by 
his  training  into  thinking  that  he  has  ideas,  but  he  has  none  actually. 
If  by  any  provocation  he  should  read  a  little  philosophy  and  under- 
stand it,  or  a  little  Scripture  even,  he  would  probably  be  all  right." 

Afterwards  the  young  man  declared  that  he  believed  the  criticism 
was  a  fair  one.  He  was  taking  himself,  as  distinguished  from 
others,  too  seriously.  He  was  taking  his  own  experience  as  the 
only  experience.  He  was  grounding  his  faith  on  a  half-baked 
philosophy  and  the  foundation  was  constantly  crumbling  under  him. 
When  after  a  while  he  came  to  see  himself  in  his  true  relation  to 
others  who  had  followed  the  same  path  as  that  which  he  was 
treading,  he  came  out  into  a  clear  and  sound  faith,  and  has  given 
a  good  account  of  himself  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Fatal  Defects  That  Fail  to  Turn  Out  Fatally 

There  is  a  streak  of  inconsistency  in  many  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  church.  Here  is  one  friend  saying  that  the  church  must  serve 
men,  must  put  the  life  of  God  into  men,  or  else  "no  power  of  pope 
or  synod,  no  presbytery  or  episcopate,  can  preserve  it  from  deserved 
annihilation."  Then  he  points  out  how  "the  church  has  utterly 
failed  in  this  work,"  how  it  has  contented  itself  with  having  fine 
buildings  and  good  choirs  and  "hired  ministers  tolled  away  from 
more  plebeian  parishes  by  the  necessity  of  increased  salaries" — and 
then  what?  Why,  one  would  think,  "deserved  annihilation."  Yet 
here  is  the  church  not  annihilated,  still  living  along.  And  he  is 
lecturing  it  as  not  doing,  and  not  having  done,  the  only  thing  that 
would  save  it  from  "deserved  annihilation" ! 

There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  Either  the  church  is  already 
•doing  what  our  good  friend  finds  essential,  or  else  it  is  not  so 
essential  as  he  makes  it.  Of  course  it  is  actually  doing  all  that 
he  says,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  reasoning 
of  the  critic.  You  need  not  tell  a  live  institution  that  it  is  not  doing 
the  only  thing  by  which  it  can  live.  There  is  no  use  in  writing  a 
book  or  a  chapter  of  exhortation  to  a  corpse.  It  is  a  literary 
pastime,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  good  in  getting  excited  or  earnest 
about  it.  When  the  lawyer  told  his  new-found  client  in  the  jail 
that  they  could  not  put  him  in  jail  for  the  offense  charged  against 
him,  the  client  replied,  "Yes,  but  they  did."  And  when  a  good  man 
tells  the  church  that  it  is  failing  to  do  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  it  from  "deserved  annihilation,"  it  may  meekly  and  humbly 
reply,  "Whether  I  am  doing  that  or  not,  judge  you ;  but  by  God's 
grace  I  still  live  and  am  not  annihilated." 

It  is  this  streak  of  inconsistency  that  puts  the  church  in  danger 
•of  losing  the  help  that  could  come  to  it  from  criticism.  So  much 
of  the  fault  found  with  it  is  palpably  unfair,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
Idc  careful  to  take  full  account  of  really  deserved  criticism.  A  wise 
■man  said  once  that  when  in  a  gathering  of  men  to  discuss  a  great 
•question  anyone  rose  to  propose  the  one  thing  that  would  solve 
their  problem,  he  always  moved  to  adjourn.  No  man  fully  under- 
stands the  complex  life  of  the  church  who  thinks  he  knows  the  one 
thing  it  needs  to  make  it  perfectly  efficient,  except  as  he  words  that 
one  thing  in  such  a  large  and  vague  way  that  it  does  not  much  help. 
After  all,  there  is  little  value  in  criticism  which  is  not  constructive, 
helpful  rather  than  condemnatory. 


— When  the  last  Canadian  General  Assembly  decided  the  time  had 
not  come  for  organic  union  with  the  Methodist  Church,  it  sent  the 
Methodists  word  that  it  meanwhile  wanted  just  as  much  federation 
with  them  as  possible.  But  the  two  committees  on  union,  meeting 
together  to  work  out  that  federation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
outright  organic  union  would  be  a  lot  less  difficult  than  federation 
.arrangements.  And  on  both  sides  of  the  joint  committee  the  opinion 
was  freely  expressed  that  organic  union  cannot  be  staved  off  much 
longer.  . 

— The  daily  press,  praising  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  "sermon" 
at  the  bicentennial  of  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Trenton,  gives 
particular  prominence  to  this  marked  sentence:  "Always  be  afraid 
of  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  his  own  success  and  certain  of  the 
success  of  the  thing  he  represents.  Stand  out  of  his  way,  for  he  has 
'behind  him  the  hosts  of  the  Almighty." 


— Most  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Anti-Saloon  League  by  the 
liquor  dealers  are  silly  enough  to  be  good  publicity  for  an  idiot 
asylum.  In  New  Jersey  just  now  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers' 
Association,  which  is  the  liquor  business  in  a  sheep's-clothing  dis- 
guise, is  putting  out  a  circular  demonstrating  the  awful  fact  that 
"51  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  the  league  has 
been  spent  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses."  With  an  air  worthy 
a  barnstorming  tragedian  the  circular  demands  to  know  how  long 
"underpaid  New  Jersey  clergy"  and  "struggling  churches"  will  "view 
such  a  statement  with  composure."  Well,  the  "struggling  churches" 
are  not  likely  to  work  themselves  into  any  fury  about  it,  seeing  the 
money  is  thus  proved  to  be  used  for  the  very  thing  it  was  given  for 
— to  pay  men  to  go  up  and  down  the  state  and  keep  the  people  stirred 
up  against  the  curse  of  the  saloon.  There  is  no  other  way  as  good 
for  the  investment  of  anti-saloon  money  as  in  salary  and  expenses 
for  the  sort  of  men  who  can  keep  agitation  alive  on  the  subject. 
And  the  only  possible  reason  why  the  "Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association"  can  wish  the  churches  to  interfere  with  this 
method  is  because  it  is  effectual.  The  case  is  just  the  same  in 
other  states  where  the  same  bunch  tries  to  work  the  same  foolish 
argument.  Since  we  can't  respect  their  business,  isn't  it  possible 
for  the  liquor  men  to  do  something  that  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
respecting  their  intelligence?  But,  then,  if  the  liquor  crowd  had 
brains,  it  would  hardly  be  in  the  liquor  business. 

— The  Continent  is  sorry  to  learn  through  printed  documents  sent 
us  that  there  is  a  controversy  on  in  Michigan  over  the  assertion 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League's  state  superintendent  that  the  last  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  although  forbidding  synods  to  elect  league 
trustees,  nevertheless  "pledged  to  the  league  the  fullest  cooperation 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  church."  It  appears  that 
Professor  Scanlon  of  the  denominational  temperance  committee  was 
asked  whether  this  statement  was  true,  and  in  response  he  is  said  to 
have  telegraphed:  "Resolution  quoted  by  Morrow  is  five  years 
old.  General  Assembly  did  not  commend  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
this  year."  Of  course  Dr.  Scanlon  is  in  this  technically  correct,  and 
yet  in  any  fairness  to  Superintendent  Morrow,  he  ought  to  have 
added  that  Morrow's  statement  is  the  exact  quotation  of  an  "obiter 
dictum"  accompanying  the  Assembly's  decision  against  synodical 
election  of  league  trustees.  Why  did  Dr.  Scanlon  instead  leave 
standing  an  implication  that  Morrow  is  an  outright  liar?  So  far 
from  that.  Morrow's  inference  is  perfectly  true.  Moreover,  Secre- 
tary Scanlon  knows  that  there  is  a  cordial  word  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  the  Assembly's  report  on  his  own  committee.  To  give 
Mr.  Morrow  an  entirely  square  deal,  that,  too,  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned. 

— In  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  fine  Presbyterian  church 
edifice  which  Congressman  McKinley  has  given  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Cochran  read  the 
following  significant  excerpt  from  an  officer  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's bureau  of  education  at  Washington :  "It  is  very  interesting 
to  study,  as  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  do,  the  pronouncement 
and  plans  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
public  universities  and  colleges.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  deep  significance  of  your  method  of  attack;  it  is  more  practical 
and  promising  than  anything  else  now  under  discussion  by  the 
churches  for  reaching  the  great  number  of  students  of  all  faiths 
whose  faces  are  set  as  if  they  would  go  to  state  institutions."  Dr. 
Cochran  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  without  exception  state 
university  presidents  throughout  the  nation  welcome  the  idea  of 
having  denominational  pastors  for  their  students,  and  unanimously 
bear  witness  that  the  men  who  represent  the  different  church  fellow- 
ships on  the  campus  work  together  as  a  solid  cooperating  force  for 
religion  among  the  students  and  in  no  wise  bring  in  any  dividing 
sectarianism. 

— Dr.  James  I.  Vance,  speaking  at  the  Union  Seminary  centennial 
at  Richmond,  credited  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice,  the  founder  of  that 
school,  with  being  the  initiator  of  the  movement  that  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
board  was  not  established  until  six  years  after  Dr.  Rice's  death, 
but  the  southern  leader  on  his  deathbed  dictated  an  appeal  for 
the  organization  of  such  a  board,  which  he  ordered  forwarded  to 
Professor  Charles  Hodge  in  Princeton.  The  appeal  so  moved 
Professor  Hodge  that  he  took  up  the  matter  with  great  diligence 
and  agitated  it  until,  in  1837,  Dr.  Rice's  hope  and  dream  became 
a  reality. 

— There  are  not  many  state  governors  who  have  had  the  nerve  to 
use  the  state  militia  to  enforce  the  law  of  their  states.  Governor 
Marshall  of  Indiana  has  entered  into  this  select  circle  by  sending 
a  company  of  South  Bend  soldiers  to  put  an  end  to  gambling  on  the 
Porter  racetrack,  near  Michigan  City. 
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DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


THE  SCRIPTURES  speak  of  some  people  under  the  figure  of 
"bruised  reeds."    What  is  the  significance  of  the  figure? 
Think  of  it,  first  of  all,  as  a  broken  musical  reed.  The 
shepherd  boy  cut  a  reed  and  turned  it  into  a  flute ;  and  sweet  music 
was  reed  music,  mingling  with  the  sound  of  the  breeze  on  the 
uplands  of  the  hills,  and  with  the  murmur  of  the  pines !    But  if  the 
reed  were  bruised  and  broken,  if  some  beast  had 
stepped  upon  it  with  heavy,  heedless  foot,  and 
it  lay  there  splintered  and  riven,  how  worthless 
the  instrument!    What  shall  the  shepherd  boy 
do  with  the  reed  that  has  lost  its  power  to  make 
a  musical  note?    He  will  snap  it  and  fling  it 


Broken 
and 

Bruised 
Reeds 


away !    He  will  "break  the  bruised  reed." 


Now,  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  just 
like  these  broken  natural  flutes.  They  have  lost 
the  simple  music  of  a  sweet  and  human  life.  When  their  souls  are 
breathed  upon  by  the  breath  of  God  they  are  like  a  splintered  reed, 
and  they  give  no  musical  response.  The  breath  wakes  no  bird  note 
of  faith  or  hope  or  love.  When  their  souls  are  breathed  upon  by 
the  breath  of  human  fellowship  they  are  like  a  bruised  reed,  and 
there  is  no  fraternal  answer.  They  have  lost  their  humanness,  their 
rich,  full  sympathy  with  God  and  man. 

How  the  Reeds  Become  Broleen 

How  do  the  reeds  become  broken?  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  fracture  may  be  made.  The  reed  may  be  broken  by  the  brutal 
tread  of  personal  sin.  A  beast  going  down  to  the  river  to  slake 
his  thirst  may  crush  a  reed  into  the  mire  and  an  appetite  going  out 
to  drink  may  destroy  the  music  of  the  soul.  But  the  reed  can 
also  be  broken  by  the  heavy  burden  of  grief  and  sorrow.  We  speak 
of  a  broken  heart,  a  heart  in  which  the  singing  spirit  is  bruised  and 
silent.  It  is  not  uncommon,  when  some  heavy  calamity  of  woe  has 
fallen  upon  a  woman,  to  hear  it  said  of  her,  "No  one  ever  heard 
her  sing  again."   The  fragile  reed  was  bruised  and  splintered. 

And  again,  the  reed  can  be  fractured  by  the  nipping  pressure  of 
anxiety  and  care.  The  frost  can  crack  a  lute,  and  freezing  care  can 
chill  "the  genial  currents  of  the  soul"  and  break  its  music.  "How 
can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,"  in  a  cold 
climate,  where  the  soul-instrument  becomes  mute?  In  all  these  ways 
and  in  many  others  the  fragile  reeds  can  be  bruised,  and  "the 
daughters  of  music'  are  brought  low." 

And  what  can  we  do  with  these  "bruised  reeds"?  I  will  ask  a 
larger  question,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  heartening  reply.  What 
will  the  Saviour  do  with  these  "bruised  lutes"?  Well,  he  will  not 
break  them  and  finish  their  destruction.  He  will  not  discard  and 
abandon  them.  He  will  not  fling  them  away.  He  will  restore 
the  bruised  reed.  May  we  not  say  that  he  is  the  Physician  of 
broken  reeds,  going  about  to  restore  the  lost  power  of  music  and 
song?  Unlike  the  shepherd  boy,  the  Great  Shepherd  can  mend  the 
broken  lutes.  He  can  restore  unto  us  "the  joy  of  his  salvation." 
Here  is  a  familiar  example.  There  is  a  lad  with  a  life  yielding  a 
note  like  the  mellow  music  of  a  fine,  strong  musical  reed.  His  life 
is  whole  and  melodious,  and  no  beast  strides  across  his  sacred  place. 
And  then  some  alien  impulse  lays  hold  of  him  and  he  goes  forth  to 
"spend  his  substance  in  riotous  living."  The  lute  is  sorely  bruised. 
"He  began  to  be  in  want."    And  how  was  he  regarded  by  his 


fellows?  "No  man  gave  unto  him."  He  was  broken  and  rejected, 
broken  and  flung  away!  But  let  me  hasten  to  the  end  of  the  nar- 
rative. "When  the  elder  son  came  near  the  house  he  heard  music." 
And  what  was  that  music?  It  was  the  restored  music  of  the  re- 
paired lute,  the  love  song  sounding  again  through  the  mended  reed. 
"He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth."  It  was  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  chord.  Thus  our  gracious  Lord  can  deal  with  bruised  reeds 
when  they  have  been  riven  by  sorrow  or  care  or  sin.  "I  will  seek 
again  that  which  was  lost  and  bring  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  and  will  bind  up  that  which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen 
that  which  was  sick." 

An  Image  of  Concentrated  Weakness 

But  we  may  look  again  at  the  figure  of  the  reed  in  the  interpreting 
light  of  our  Lord.  Let  us  drop  the  suggestion  of  the  musical  reed 
and  regard  it  as  just  the  swaying,  pliable  reed  of  the  desert.  I  think 
there  may  have  been  some  proverbial  phrase  associated  with  the 
reed  of  the  wilderness,  and  I  think  we  catch  a  suggestion  of  it  in 
the  speech  of  our  Lord.  "What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see?  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?"  The  reed  of  the  wilderness  wa? 
used  to  describe  a  certain  type  and  quality  of  life.  The  desert 
reed  yielded  before  the  wind ;  it  was  swayed,  anyhow,  anyway,  any- 
where. It  bent  before  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blew,  and 
became  the  type  of  frailty,  fragility,  pliability.  But  we  are  to  add 
another  characteristic  even  to  this  vivid  symbol  of  impotence. 
It  is  not  only  a  swaying,  desert  reed,  but  a  "bruised  reed,"  broken 
on  its  stem  and  withering  at  the  fracture !  Can  we  find  an  image 
more  extraordinarily  expressive  of  concentrated  weakness? 

Well,  now,  there  are  people  just  like  those  desert  reeds.  They  are 
the  opportunists,  yielding  and  bruised.  They  change  their  opinion 
every  hour,  until  the  very  power  of  conviction  is  gone.  They  change 
their  movements  with  the  movements  of  the  hour,  until  the  very 
power  of  self-initiative  is  lost.  They  become  bruised  in  the  wind. 
What  can  we  do  with  them?  What  do  we  do  with  them?  In  our 
folly  we  discard  them.  We  despise  them.  We  count  them  as  worth- 
less. We  fling  them  away.  But  what  will  the  Saviour  do  with 
human  reeds,  these  playthings  of  the  wind,  the  sport  of  caprice,  the 
broken  creatures  of  the  passing  hour?  "He  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed."  He  will  turn  the  bruised  reed  into  "an  iron  pillar." 
and  "out  of  weakness  it  shall  be  made  strong." 

The  Lord's  Work  with  a  Bruised  Reed 

Here  is  a  man  "driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed."  It  was  said 
unto  him,  "Thou  also  wert  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  but  he  denied 
saying,  "I  know  not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou  sayest."  A  poor 
bruised  reed,  yielding  and  breaking  before  the  wind!  But  now 
listen  to  the  risen  Lord.  "Go,  tell  my  disciples  and  Peter."  What 
is  the  significance  of  that  word?  It  is  the  Lord  at  work  on  the 
bruised  reed.  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"  It  is  the 
Lord  at  work  on  a  broken  heart,  giving  it  the  gracious  opportunity 
of  recovery  and  of  once  again  expressing  itself  in  adoration  and 
service. 

"When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter."  And  what  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  that?  It  is  the  old,  trembling,  shaking  reed  converted 
into  an  iron  pillar;  it  is  discipleship  made  "faithful  unto  death." 

J.   H.  JOWETT. 


For  a  Chair  of  Simplicity 


BY    AN  ELDER 


An  elder  of  long  Christian  experience — who,  of  course,  has  had 
no  theological  training — here  voices  a  few  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions concerning  the  language  and  style  he  believes  a  preacher 
should  use  in  bringing  a  knowledge  of  God  to  man  and  helping  to 
apply  such  knowledge  to  the  heart  and  life.  As  it  is  a  bit  delicate 
to  preach  to  or  at  preachers  he  does  not  announce  his  identity. 

THE  HIGHEST  USE  of  language  is  in  making  known  the 
truth  which  pertains  to  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker, 
and  in  this,  if  he  who  speaks  is  not  understood  by  the 
hearer,  the  speaking  is  of  no  avail.    This  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  foreign  missionary,  but  is  not  always  recognized  by  him  who 
speaks  to  those  who  are  nominally  of  his  own  tongue.    Often,  un- 


known to  the  preacher,  the  message  fails  of  the  desired  effect 
because  the  hearers  do  not  understand  his  speech.  Words,  forms 
of  expression  and  even  accent  are  such  that  what  is  spoken  is 
"Greek"  to  many  who  hear.  Theological  and  scholarly  terms  fall 
on  untrained  ears,  while  the  speaker  is  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  speaking  in  an  "unknown  tongue." 

Many  instances  are  recalled  of  educated  men,  in  speaking  to 
audiences  consisting  largely  of  plain  working  people,  using  terms 
unknown  to  them,  as  the  "objective"  and  "subjective,"  the  "divine 
afilatus,"  the  "Comforter"  as  being  the  "Paraclete,"  and  other  terms 
in  which  the  preachers  have  learned  to  speak,  but  which  fail  to 
convey  definite  impressions  to  many  of  the  hearers. 
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This  gives  rise  to  the  not  infrequent  remark  that  the  preaching 
is  "over  the  heads  of  the  people"  and,  even  when  the  speaking  is  not 
in  what  we  term  "book  language,"  much  of  what  is  said  includes 
words  entirely  beyond  the  knowledge  of  many  hearers.  One  church 
attendant  declared  that  he  could  not  understand  the  preacher  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  noted,  in  one  short  sentence,  three  words  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning. 

In  college  and  seminary  there  is  much  drill  in  languages,  theology, 
construction  of  sermons  and  all  the  allied  subjects  which  go  to  make 
the  scholar,  but  the  man  learns  to  think  and  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  with  little  intercourse  with  others  than  those  going 
through  the  same  mill.  He  is  trained  to  a  mode  of  speech  foreign 
to  the  plain  people  and  does  not  reach  their  understanding.  He 
goes  to  war  without  suitable  weapons.  He  may  never  suspect 
that  he  does  not  make  himself  understood  and  mourns  that  his 
people  are  indifferent  to  "the  truth." 

And  yet,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  common  intercourse  the 
young  minister  is  apt  to  revert  to  the  speech  of  his  earlier  years, 
while  in  the  pulpit  and  pastoral  visits  he  adopts  the  ministerial 
air  and  language. 

The  Preacher,  Like  the  Lawyer,  Must  Win 

Now  the  lawyer,  filled  with  his  subject  and  bent  on  reaching 
the  understanding  and  sympathies  of  the  jury,  knows  that  he  must 
use  the  speech  which  they  comprehend  or  be  likely  to  lose  his  case 
This,  with  him,  is  vital,  while  the  "case"  of  many  a  preacher  is  lost 
by  a  style  obscure  to  the  hearers  and  expressions  strange  to  them, 
with  the  result  of  slim  congregations  and  few  accessions. 

Besides  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar  vocabulary,  sermons  are  often 
embellished  with  quotations  and  illustrations  drawn  from  sources 
quite  out  of  the  line  of  thought  and  reading  of  large  portions  of 
the  hearers,  who  are  set  to  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  every  congregation  contains  some  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  scientific  and  literary  morsels  often  used  a? 
illustrations,  while,  in  fact,  this  class  will  predominate  in  very  many 
of  the  gatherings  to  which  the  gospel  is  preached. 

Ministers  often  feel  that  the  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations  are  not 
acceptable,  which  may  be  true,  and  resort  is  had  to  the  evangelist 
to  galvanize  the  church  into  life.  If  he  is  the  right  sort  he  does 
just  what  the  pastor  might  do.  He  speaks  to  the  people  in  a  tongue 
which  they  understand  and  gives  them  plain  gospel  truth  instead  of 
theological  disquisitions. 

The  construction  of  the  sermon,  too,  is  often  such  as  to  confuse 
plain,  uneducated  people.  Those  familiar  with  persons  of  limited 
mental  cultivation  are  aware  that  many  do  not  readily  comprehend 
long  or  involved  sentences  and,  also,  that  they  cannot  follow,  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  a  strictly  logical  argument.  The  preacher 
establishes  his  premises  and  proceeds,  in  logical  style,  to  build  up 
to  the  final  conclusion,  while  the  hearer,  lost  in  the  maze,  forgets 
the  beginning  and,  by  the  strain  upon  his  attention,  is  put  to  sleep. 

It  would  often  seem  that  the  form  of  preparation  of  the  sermon 
had  been  more  in  mind  than  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  hearers, 
but  he  who  masters  the  mode  of  thought  as  well  as  the  "tongue" 
of  those  who  are  to  be  taught  is  the  one  likely  to  win. 

Distinguished  by  Simplicity  of  Speech 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  "masses" 
are  altogether  unwilling  to  attend  church.  Much  depends  on  the 
preacher.  Crowds  go  to  hear  a  Moody  or  a  Chapman.  Why  was 
Dr.  John  Hall  so  effective  a  preacher  and  why  was  his  church  always 
filled?  The  profound  thought,  coming  so  clearly  from  his  brain, 
was  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  Moody, 
Cuyler,  were  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  speech.  Others 
might  be  named,  but  the  number  would  be  comparatively  small, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  few  is  proof  that  the  many  are  in  another 
class. 

If  our  ministers  could  lay  aside  the  "theological"  style  and  come 
down  to  an  everyday  way  of  putting  things  the  audiences  would  be 
larger.  Not  everyone  can  be  an  Alexander  or  a  Spurgeon,  but  all 
may  learn  from  such  men  and  make  some  attempt  at  acquiring  their 
simplicity  in  public  address. 

A  writer  declares  that  people  of  today  "need  instruction  in  the 
most  elementary  truths  of  Christianity,"  and  this  will  apply  to  many 
church  attendants  who,  though  hearing  weekly  a  discourse  from  the 
pulpit,  could  not  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
This  may  arise  partly  from  inattention,  but  probably  largely  from 
the  preaching  being  of  a  sort  which  does  not  convey  to  the  hearers 
a  definite  impression  of  the  truths  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
pulpit  to  teach. 

He  who  prays  for  God's  blessing  on  a  sermon  which  is  merely  an 
essay  in  bookish  language  on  some  biblical  topic  will  scarcely  see 
an  answer  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.     That  many  churches 


fail  to  grow  in  membership  and  active  usefulness  is  no  doubt  greatly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  preachers  are  satisfied  to  deliver  scholarly 
essays,  while  wondering  that  the  people  are  not  aroused. 

I  have,  during  the  thoughtful  period  of  my  more  than  fourscore 
years,  more  and  more  felt  the  lack  of  approach  to  the  people  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  set  to  minister  to  them.  Strong  con- 
firmation of  these  views  is  found  in  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson's  admirable 
work,  "The  Ideal  Preacher,"  as  well  as  in  the  lectures  on  "Preach- 
ing Without  Notes,"  delivered  in  1875  before  the  students  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs. 

Ground  fully  as  strong  is  taken  in  an  article  by  Rev.  Warren  H. 
Wilson,  published  a  few  years  ago.  About  the  same  time  an  im- 
portant article  by  Professor  C.  F.  Moore  on  the  training  of  the 
modern  minister  appeared  in  The  Hartford  Seminary  Record.  From 
it  the  following  is  taken :  "Throughout  his  education  the  ruling 
principle  must  be  not  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  but  the 
knowledge  that  gives  power.  Even  if  there  be  no  question  of  time, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  scholar's  habit  of  mind  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  practical  man,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  often  disqualifies  its  possessor  for  the  conduct  of  affairs ; 
so  that  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study  may  diminish  a  min- 
ister's effectiveness  rather  than  increase  it." 

Extracts  from  other  articles  illustrate  the  use  of  language  a  little 
beyond  the  average  common  apprehension.  We  are  told  that  "Christ 
addressed  the  men  of  his  time  in  tones  of  authority.  His  sayings 
were  not  set  with  quotation  marks,  nor  were  they  concluded  with  the 
circumflex  inflection  of  an  equivocating  ambiguity.  They  were 
driven  home  with  the  ictus  of  a  profound  'amen.' "  Again :  "Prob- 
ably if  we  could  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  psychical  life 
and  explore  the  recondite  reasons  which  motivate  human  conduct 
we  could,"  etc.  To  the  book  man  these  are  clear,  but  the  plain 
person  will  have  to  turn  to  Webster. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  article  entitled  "A  Teacher's  Facing 
of  Present-Day  Problems"  starts  with  the  sentence,  "Given  a  to 
find  X  in  the  algebraic  statement  of  life's  great  problem."  Upon 
this  introduction  the  writer  develops  his  thought.  Throughout  the 
paper  the  illustrative  idea  is  reverted  to  and,  to  one  familiar  with 
simple  algebraic  methods,  the  point  is  clear,  but  one  ignorant  of  this 
method  of  solving  problems  must  lose  much  of  the  force  of  this 
valuable  article.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  article  was  designed 
for  those  of  some  cultivation  in  the  sciences,  but  why  not  for  all? 

Then,  too,  in  the  delivery  of  sermons — some  shout  the  discourse, 
others  resort,  for  effect,  to  an  occasional  whisper  scarcely  heard; 
one  goes  through  the  performance  in  a  mournful  monotone,  or  with 
a  close  attention  to  manuscript  which  takes  away  all  appearance 
of  spontaneity. 

To  refer  again  to  the  lawyer,  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  manner  of 
some  preachers  he  would  be  a  laughingstock.  He  speaks  to  im- 
press court  and  jury  and  not  as  if  to  get  through  a  formal  task. 

Discourse  Must  Be  More  than  a  "Good  Sermon" 

If  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  viewed  as  having  for  its 
object  the  bringing  of  men,  of  every  class,  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  salvation  from  sin,  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  heart  and  life,  something  more  is  needed  than  what  the  culti- 
vated hearer  may  pronounce  a  "good  sermon."  The  address  must 
be  such  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  some  vital  thought 
which  will  impress  him  as  having  special  relation  to  himself,  and 
the  delivery  must  be  with  that  earnestness  which  arises  from  the 
impelling  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  preacher. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  being  who  impelled  the  tower  of 
Babel  builders  to  their  disastrous  undertaking  is  still  about,  and  is 
doubtless  ready  to  make  use  of  the  "confusion  of  tongues"  to  "con- 
found the  speech"  of  those  who  are  not  on  his  side  and  thus  inter- 
pose obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  which  he  would 
gladly  overthrow.  Perhaps  he  would  even  be  smart  enough  to 
oppose  a  proposition  to  establish  a  chair  of  simplicity  in  one  of  our 
seminaries. 


— In  Bishop  Leetc's  fine  book  on  "Christian  Brotherhood"  he 
traces  the  brotherhood  movement  back  in  the  history  of  the  church 
to  mediaeval  days  when  Christian  bridge  builders  were  organized 
in  fraternities  to  keep  up  highways  and  protect  them  from  robbers, 
since  civil  government  in  those  times  was  unequal  to  those  tasks. 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  social  service  and  good  citizenship  are 
not  so  modern  in  church  brotherhood  lines  after  all. 

—The  New  World,  Archbishop  Quigley's  paper  in  Chicago,  pre- 
dicts that  the  Catholic  Church  will  soon  estabhsh  Catholic  daily 
papers — at  least  three  or  four — in  the  greater  American  cities.  The 
Catholic  dailies  of  Germany,  published  in  Cologne,  Munich  and 
Berlin,  are  the  examples  on  which  the  prediction  is  based. 
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Romance  of  Religion  Revives  in  the  Balkans 

The  Present  War  of  a  Piece  with  the  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  The  Critical  "Balkan 
Question"  Restated  in   Its   Simple  Elements  —  The   Prayer   First  Heard  by  the  Apostle  Paul 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


BEFUDDLED  BY  THE  brief  but  bewildering  dispatches,  full 
of  strange  names,  from  the  Near  East,  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican needs  a  school  teacher  to  give  him  some  clew  to  the 
present  involved  situation  in  the  Balkans.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
competent  instructor,  who  will  mark  for  us  a  plain  trail  through 
this  wilderness  of  unfamiliar  places  and  peoples? 

Who  better  than  wise  old  Paul,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Tarsus,  of  the  Jerusalem  Theological  Seminary  and  postgraduate 
in  the  school  of  travel  and  experience?  Now,  Professor  Paul,  what 
have  you  to  say  about  the  "Balkan  question"?  Your  feet  have 
traveled  over  this  region;  a  large  part  of  your  work  was  done  here, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  you  yourself  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  turmoil.  For  if  you  had  stayed  on  your  own 
side  of  the  Dardanelles  with  your  new  religion,  and  kept  it  in  Asia 


Having  oriented  ourselves,  with  the  help  of  the  epistles  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  we  are  ready  to  look  at  a  modern  map.  We  find  that 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  named  from  the  mountains,  is  that  strip  of 
land  pendant  from  Europe  below  the  River  Danube — "the  blue 
Danube,"  which  was  a  peculiar  clay  color  when  I  saw  it.  A  hundred 
years  ago  this  most  easterly  of  the  European  peninsulas  was  alto- 
gether under  the  sway  of  the  Turk,  except  for  oak-hearted  little 
Montenegro,  "with  an  area  smaller  than  Connecticut  and  a  popula- 
tion less  than  that  of  Jersey  City,"  as  one  writer  vividly  phrases  it. 
Montenegro,  the  tiny  mountain  monarchy,  has  never  been  subdued ; 
liberty  has  always  been  at  home  on  these  heights. 

Without  any  regret,  we  see  that  the  Turk's  territory  in  Europe 
has  shrunk  like  a  woolen  shirt ;  and  all  around  it  have  grown  up  lit- 
tle Christian  nations — Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  Montenegro,  not  to 


Group  of  Turkish  Statesmen  and  Foreign  Representatives 

The  man  In  uniform  In  the  center  ts  Mahomet  Shevket  Pasha,  formerly  minister  of  war.   To  his  right  (sitting)  la  ex- Ambassador  Straus,  now  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  York.   The  second  man  at  Mr.  Straus's  left  Is  the  late  Baron  von  Bleberstein,  German  ambassador 


where  it  was  born,  perhaps   But  there !  Never  mind  the  might- 
have-beens.  You  did  carry  this  fermenting  gospel  into  the  Balkans ; 
so  speak  up  and  tell  us  what  the  present  row  is  all  about. 

We  imagine  an  inscrutable  smile  on  the  old  warrior-teacher's 
face  as  he  says :  "It  is  nothing  new.  The  call  that  I  first  heard 
in  a  dream  has  again  been  heard  by  the  little  Christian  nations 
which  girdle  the  Turkish  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  'Come  over 
into  Macedonia  and  help  us.'  This  time,  though,  it  is  the  church 
which  I  planted  in  Macedonia,  and  which  has  never  been  extin- 
guished, calling  to  her  fellow  Christians  round  about  for  help  in  her 
distress.  They  have  responded  like  the  brethren  of  old.  This  war 
is,  at  root,  a  fight  for  the  faith,  and  for  the  symbol  of  the  cross  in 
which  these  fire-tested  disciples  have  never  ceased  to  glory." 


One  does  not  have  to  look  up  the  geography  or  atlas  to  find  the 
scene  of  the  present  war.  Turn  to  the  back  of  any  teachers'  Bible, 
where  Paul's  journeys  are  mapped.  Put  your  finger  on  the  point 
where  Asia  and  Europe  touch— and  keep  it  there  long  enough  to 
think  about  the  centuries-old  struggle  that  has  raged  to  and  fro 
over  this  point,  where  the  successor  of  Mohammed  sits  in  the  capita! 
of  the  Moslem  world,  which  once  was  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.    East  conquered  West,  and  Asia,  not  Europe,  reigns  here. 

Now,  discarding  for  the  moment  the  newspaper  maps  with  their 
new  names  (only  Athens,  Corinth,  Crete  and  Macedonia  would  be 
recognizable),  follow  Paul's  journeys.  Think  of  the  present  events 
in  the  terms  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica — which,  of  course,  is  the  great 
Balkan  city  of  Salonica — and  Corinth.  Why,  really,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  letters  either  to  or  from 
the  scene  of  the  present  troubles.  And  so  these  are  the  places  of 
turmoil ! 


mention  Roumania.  Four  hundred  years  of  oppression  have  not 
quenched  the  language,  religion  or  national  ideals  of  these  people. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  these  resolute  little  countries  which  have 
won  to  independence,  and  which  now,  like  the  Crusaders  of  an 
older  day,  have  followed  the  sign  of  the  cross  into  war  against  the 
oppressors  of  their  fellow  Christians,  let  us  glance  at  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  themselves.  What  a  motley  assortment  they 
are,  with  their  colorful  clothes,  their  displayed  weapons  and  their 
well  nigh  incomprehensible  lines  of  division.  A  general  glance  must 
suffice  us,  for  only  an  ethnologist,  a  philologist  or  a  theologian 
could  feel  at  home  amid  this  medley  of  peoples. 

"The  top  dog"  is  the  Turk,  or  Othman,  who  once  carried  the 
crescent  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  With  four  centuries  of  a  rule 
which  has  been  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  crescent,  the  Turks 
have  1,800,000  of  their  nationals  in  the  Balkans,  and  all  of  these  are 
Moslems.  Nearly  equal  in  number  are  the  turbulent  Albanians,  who 
are  the  oldest  of  all  the  peoples  inhabiting  this  war-harrowed  land, 
for  they  spring  from  the  Illyrians,  the  first  inhabitants.  Most  of 
the  Albanians  have  embraced  the  faith  of  the  prophet,  but  they  have 
been  long  in  revolt  against  the  Constantinople  government.  What 
they  will  do  in  the  present  crisis  is  one  of  the  unsettled  problems. 

Second  in  antiquity  only  to  the  Albanians  are  the  Greeks,  who 
migrated  to  the  peninsula  in  prehistoric  times  and  who  have  made 
this  comparatively  small  stretch  of  territory,  which  is  now  figuring 
largely  in  the  news  dispatches,  the  land  of  classical  literature, 
familiar  to  all  educated  persons.  The  immortal  exploits  of  the 
heroes  of  Greek  literature  have  their  locus  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
It  carries  one  back  to  the  school  books  to  find  that  one  of  the  first 
engagements  of  this  present  war  was  the  successful  battle  of  Greeks 
to  recover  Mount  Olympus.  Of  the  Greek  population  the  figures  are 
4,500,000. 
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The  reason  why  the  officials  in  all  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  are 
watching  developments  in  the  Balkans  with  eager  and  startled 
eyes  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  10,000,000  of  the  people,  is 
Slavonic,  and  this  means  kinship  with  Russia.  Those  who  know 
conditions  best  well  understand  that  pan-Slavism  is  as  real  a 
propaganda  as  pan-Islamism.  This  gives  sinister  significance  to  the 
mobilization  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  border.  A  high  diplomatic 
official  told  me,  when  I  was  on  the  ground,  that  the  armies  of  Bul- 
garia, Servia  and  Montenegro  were  officered  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  in  some  instances  also  thus  armed  and  paid.  Russia's 
stake  in  the  Balkan  situation  is  tremendous. 

The  Tie  of  a  Common  Christianity 

The  tie  of  ties  which  holds  these  diverse  groups  of  population 
together  is  Christianity.  The  conditions  read  more  like  an  exhorta- 
tion at  a  church  brotherhood  convention  than  like  a  chronicle  of 
sober  fact.  While  it  is  impossible  to  separate  religion  from  politics 
in  the  Near  East,  nevertheless  the  sense  of  a  common  Christianity 
is  the  outstanding  and  underlying  factor  in  the  present  war.  The 
15,000,000  Christians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  some 
one  of  its  divisions ;  divisions  which  are  minimized  in  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  for  essentially  they  hold  to  the  same  form  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Now  these  are  not  advanced  and  educated  Chris- 
tians, according  to  our  modern  western  standards.  Yet  their  loyalty 
to  the  emblem  and  to  the  name  and  to  the  Lord  of  our  faith  is 
none  the  less  sublime,  and  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  the  western 
world. 

For  centuries  the  cry  of  the  persecuted  Christians  has  arisen  day 
and  night  from  some  part  of  this  region  which  is  saturated  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  There  are  only  300,000  Moslems  on  the  penin- 
sula, but  they  have  been  officially  dominant.  The  outrages  per- 
petrated in  village  and  city  pass  belief.  They  are  so  common  that 
they  have  not  got  on  the  wires,  and  Europe  and  America  know  little 
of  them.  But  the  persecution  and  oppression  which  the  Christians 
in  Macedonia  have  suffered  are  a  sufficient  occasion  for  a  Christian 
war,  if  occasion  for  such  a  war  may  be  justified. 

True,  there  have  been  boundary  questions  between  all  these 
nations  that  are  warring  with  Turkey ;  whoever  lives  next  door 
to  the  Turk  will  find  many  occasions  of  offense.  These  are  only 
occasions.  The  real  cause  is  religious.  The  eyes  of  these  people 
are  fixed  on  Constantinople,  even  more  than  on  Jerusalem,  and  they 
dream  the  old  dream  of  the  return  of  the  cross  to  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Sophia  in  the  city  that  was  long  capital  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire.  Western  Protestantism  has  nothing  to  match  this  devotion 
by  great  political  units  to  a  religious  ideal.  Ray  Palmer's  lines  seem 
appropriate : 

"Thy  hosts  are  mustered  to  the  field; 

'The  cross !  the  cross !'  the  battle  call ; 
The  old  grim  towers  of  darkness  yield. 
And  soon  shall  totter  to  their  fall." 

Prayers  of  Three  Balkan  Kings 

The  religious  ardor  that  flames  through  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkans  is  expressed  by  the  dispatches  of  the  three  allied  kings  in 
acknowledging  King  George's  message  that  the  Greeks  had  crossed 
the  frontier. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  said :  "Filled  with  a  sentiment  of 
sublime,  reciprocal  and  mutual  confidence,  our  peoples,  brothers  in 
the  faith,  unite  in  a  sacred  agreement  and  ask  the  almighty  Defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the  Protector  of  the  oppressed  to 
grant  the  fervent  prayers  that  ascend  to  his  throne  from  the  four 
allied  nations  to  the  God  of  battles  to  crown  with  success  the  joint 
efforts  of  our  arms  for  the  triumph  of  the  doubly  righteous  cause 
of  faith  and  liberty." 

King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  telegraphed :  "Our  cordial  greet- 
ings and  most  sincere  wishes  for  the  victory  of  the  worthy  descend- 
ants of  Themistocles  and  Miltiades !  May  God  bless  our  efforts 
for  our  sacred  cause." 

King  Peter  of  Servia  sent  the  following  message :  "Trusting 
in  God  that  the  forces  of  the  Balkan  states,  united  in  religion  and 
led  by  the  traditional  sentiment  of  their  peoples,  will  triumph  in 
their  generous  work,  I  hail  with  confidence  the  commencement  of 
our  joint  action  and  wish  complete  success  for  the  valiant  Greek 
army." 

The  issue  has  been  joined  between  the  crescent  and  the  cross 
The  armies  are  in  the  field.  Civilization  is  witnessing  another  great 
war.  At  this  writing,  October  23,  there  has  been  no  decisive  battle 
of  magnitude.  In  practically  all  of  the  minor  engagements  the 
Christian  powers  have  been  victorious.  To  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  Bulgarian  troops  in  their  practice  marches  and  maneuvers,  as 
has  been  my  privilege;  the  outcome  thus  far  is  not  surprising.  For 


years  these  nations  have  known  the  present  conflict  to  be  inevitable 
and  have  prepared  for  it. 

It  seemed  likely  to  break  more  than  two  years  ago.  Then  Greece 
was  praying  for  more  time  for  preparation.  She  has  had  it.  Veni- 
zellos,  the  prime  minister,  has  been  granted  what  he  told  me  he 
wanted  above  all  things  else,  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  nation  into 
oneness  and  preparedness  ere  it  fronted  the  Turk. 

Already  the  delegates  from  Crete  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Grecian  National  Assembly,  and  the  annexation  of  Crete  has  been 
declared.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  shown  the  absurdity 
of  the  talk  about  borders'  remaining  as  they  were  in  the  beginning. 
The  great  powers  will  scarcely  dare  to  attempt  again  to  wrest 
Crete  from  the  nation  to  which  the  Cretans  feel  they  belong.  The 
outcome  of  the  conflict  is  likely  to  be  the  practical  expulsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe. 

Turks  Well  Clothed,  Equipped  and  Drilled 

The  tatterdemalions  who,  until  five  years  ago,  made  up  the 
Turkish  army  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  well  clothed. 


Turkish  Soldiers  Embarking  at  Constantinople 

well  equipped  and  well  drilled  soldiers.  The  new  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  given  its  principal  attention  to  the  army.  German  officers 
have  trained  it.  The  men  are  splendid  fighters ;  there  are  no  better 
in  the  world.  Given  primitive  conditions  and  equal  numbers 
and  the  Turks  are  almost  invincible.  Individual  valor,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  win  wars  in  these  times.  The  movement  of  an 
army  is  a  business  enterprise,  and  the  Turks  are  proverbially  in- 
efficient. Their  shiftlessness,  procrastination  and  disregard  of  de- 
tails has  earned  them  the  contempt  of  all  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  Typically  Turkish  is  the  fact  that  the 
orderly  of  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  general  who  captured  Con- 
stantinople for  the  Young  Turks,  himself  a  handsome,  well  groomed 
man,  was  an  utter  ragamuffin,  who  went  in  and  out  of  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  war  without  any  ceremony  or  discipline.  The 
primitiveness  of  the  Tartar  tribesmen  may  be  found  in  streaks 
at  the  offices  of  the  Turkish  government. 

When  I  was  in  Constantinople — to  cite  an  instance  of  Turkish 
management — an  army  officer  was  taken  from  a  fortress  and  put  in 
command  of  a  warship!  The  government  had  just  bought  two 
second-hand  ships  from  the  Germans,  and  the  nation  was  interested 
anew  in  her  navy.  These  ships,  by  the  way,  had  to  be  brought  into 
port  by  Germans,  as  the  Turks  did  not  feel  comietent  to  navigate 
them  through  the  Dardanelles.  Late  one  night  on  the  Bosporus, 
aboard  a  caique,  the  native  rowboat,  I  passed  close  by  one  of  these 
warships  at  anchor.  The  unintentional  trespass  set  the  whole  crew 
to  shouting  like  a  mob  and  to  threatening  my  boatman  with  all 
kinds  of  dire  penalties.  There  was  no  discipline,  no  voice  of  au- 
thority, no  searchlight  to  flash  on  the  intruder.  Aboard  ship  the 
Turkish  management  is  peculiarly  inefficient. 

While  touching  upon  naval  matters  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Greeks  are  sailors.  Most  of  the  maritime  business  of  Turkey 
is  done  by  Greeks.  The  respective  navies  show  no  great  disparity 
(Continued  on  page  1530) 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

=  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES"  = 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  Lamp  That  Never  Gave  Light 

BRADFORD  HORTON  looked  at  his  watch,  glanced  at  lln 
clock  on  the  bank  tower,  then  shook  his  head.    "Like  me,  too 
•  slow.    This  will  never  do.    You  must  keep  up,  whether  I 
do  or  not."    He  set  the  watch.    Then  thrusting  his  hand  into 
trousers  pocket  he  brought  out  a  half-dollar. 

"Well,  there's  all  I  have  to  show  for  three  years  out  of  college. 
But  I've  paid  my  debts,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  more  debts. 
Tough?  Like  enough,  but  I'll  make  good.  I'll  make  good,  ton. 
right  here,  in  this  town." 

The  bell  of  the  tower  clock  caught  his  ear. 

"Five  o'clock.  Getting  late.  1  must  make  a  move  and  find  the 
seminary." 

The  day  was  hazy  and  lights  already  gleamed  in  some  store 
uindows.  The  young  man  strolled  along  Stanton  avenue,  passed  out 
of  the  business  part  of  town  and  sauntered  dreamily  along  through 
the  beautiful  residence  section,  enjoying  the  lawns,  the  elms,  the  fine 
houses,  till  he  came  to  one  of  unusual  elegance.  Before  it  lie 
seated  himself  on  the  carriage  stone. 

"What  a  fool  I've  been.    But  I'll  quit.    I'll  win  my  fight.  I'll 

show  my  mother  "    He  rose  and  started  hastily  back  toward 

the  business  district,  determined  to  inquire  for  the  Prestonbur\ 
Theological  Seminary.  Two  gray  squirrels  on  a  lawn  came  close  to 
him,  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  then  bounded  up  an  elm.  He  laughed 
as  they  vanished,  but  a  sigh  followed : 

"I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  top  of  life  as  easily." 

Farther  on  two  girls  were  standing,  evidently  about  to  part 
"That  man's  a  stranger,  Alice,"  one  said  as  he  passed.  "A  mighi\ 
good  looking  stranger,  too." 

"As  your  Joe  would  say,  Lennie,  the  court  sustains  the  finding." 

Both  laughed.  "My  Joe?  I've  no  Joe,  goosie.  There's  Jolm 
Anderson,  my  Jo,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  Joe  Jickerson,  my  Jo^" 
Both  laughed  again,  and  both  looked  after  the  man  who  had 
passed. 

Though  he  heard  none  of  this,  Horton's  sensitive  soul  surmised 
that  the  girls  were  discussing  him,  and  his  steps  quickened.  Never- 
theless, he  had  observed  the  two  as  he  passed,  and  made  mental 

comment.    "Head  classic;  eyes  like  wells  of  fire;  beautiful  as  " 

He  turned  for  one  more  look  at  that  girl,  and  their  eyes  met — hers 
lustrous  and  his  dark,  full  and  strong.  His  face  crimsoned  and 
he  dashed  down  the  avenue  as  if  pursued.  "Can  I  never  be  done 
with  girls  ?  Will  they  haunt  me  here  also  ^  Shade  of  Antigone  ! 
What  eyes !    What  eyes !" 

A  sudden  call  stopped  him.  "Horton !  Here,  Horton !  What 
vou  doing  here?  Don't  you  know  me?  Well,  I  know  vou,  all 
right." 

The  appearance  of  the  speaker  was  striking.  His  face  was  bright 
and  clear  and  looked  true,  but  his  garb  and  demeanor  were  those 
of  a  rustic  who,  having  had  sufficient  touch  with  cultured  life  to 
make  him  wish  to  conform  to  it,  was  yet  unable  to  reach  his  own 
ideals.  His  clothes  did  not  fit,  and  were  not  altogether  of  the  pre- 
vailing style.    Horton  was  a  little  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him 

"How  are  you,  Horton?  Don't  know  me  yet?  Well,  you  should — 
Austin  Sleighton.  Pulled  you  out  of  a  snowbank.  Don't  you  re- 
member, up  on  the  hill  by  old  Professor  Faber's  last  winter?  You 
went  in  head  first — remember?" 

"Yes,  I  remember."  The  tone  of  the  reply  was  repellent.  The 
man  was  a  last  year's  senior  at  Catlin  College,  and  the  sled  incident 
was  still  fresh  in  Horton's  memory. 

"You  looked  tough  that  morning.  You  surely  did.  You'd  been 
trying  to  steer  the  big  sled  down  the  hill,  and  you  didn't  know  the 
hill.  Remember?" 

"Yes,  I  remember.    But  that's  ancient  history.'' 

"Not  much.  That's  about  the  freshest  ever.  I've  seen  lots  of 
capsizes,  but  never  one  that  beat  that.  All  of  you  that  stuck  out  of 
the  drift  was  your  legs,"  and  he  went  off  into  a  laugh  that  stopped 
his  talking,  till  presently  he  returned  to  his  repeated  question, 
"Remember?" 

"Remember?  Yes;  I  wish  I  could  forget.  Why  do  you  come 
crowding  it  on  me?" 

"Excuse  me,  Horton.  I  didn't  know  you  cared.  I  meant  no  of- 
fense. But  that  was  a  tough  lot  of  men.  How  came  you  to  be  with 
that  crowd?" 


"Same  fraternity,  that's  all.  They  asked  me  to  an  initiation,  and 
there  was  too  much  whisky  after  the  show.  Didn't  you  ever  get  in 
with  such  a  crowd?" 

"Never." 

That  word  was  a  settler.  They  walked  for  a  block  in  silence, 
Horton  trying  to  devise  some  way  to  escape  from  his  companion. 
Suddenly  Sleighton  began  again  : 

"Ever  been  here  before?" 

"No." 

"Here  for  long?'' 
"Three  years." 

"Seminary?    Going  to  enter  the  seminary?" 
"Yes."    The  reply  was  very  curt. 
"Where  you  going  now?" 

"Where  you  are,  apparently,  whether  I  want  to  or  not." 

The  reply  would  have  frozen  out  most  men,  but  it  did  not  disturb 
Sleighton.   His  answer  came  with  the  utmost  good  nature : 

"Don't  be  grumpy,  Horton.  I'm  going  to  enter  the  seminary  my- 
self. We're  bound  to  be  classmates,  and  we'd  better  be  friends. 
Ever  seen  the  sem?" 

"No." 

"Got  a  place  to  stay  tonight?    Got  a  place  for  supper?" 

"Stay?    Supper?    I'll  get  both  at  the  seminary,  of  course." 

"Ho,  man,  that  won't  go.  You've  no  room,  and  you  can't  sleep 
there  without  one,  and  there's  no  dining  hall.  The  seminary  isn't 
a  boarding  house.  The  first  thing  here  is  to  get  a  room ;  the  next 
is  a  grub  hunt." 

Horton  saw  his  chance  for  escape.  "I'm  obliged  for  the  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Sleighton,  and  I'll  not  bore  you  any  more.  I'll  go  on  a 
grub  hunt,"  and  starting  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace  he  left  his  companion 
behind. 

But  Austin  Sleighton  was  lonesome.  Even  a  man  in  a  humor  like 
Horton's  was  better  than  no  one,  so  he  ran  after  him,  calling ; 

"Hold  on!  Wait!  What's  your  hurry?  You  don't  know  where 
to  go,  and  I  do.  I've  found  a  good  grub  place  thafs  only  $3  a 
week.    Come  with  me.    It's  good;  my  treat,  too." 

Horton  was  hungry,  and  the  invitation  not  only  made  him  thor- 
oughly ashamed  but  hungrier  than  he  was  before.  He  accepted, 
but  was  very  ill  at  ease  until  half  through  the  meal,  when  Sleighton 
quoted  a  text  from  Paul  in  Greek.  That  broke  the  ice.  Horton  at 
once  replied,  giving  in  Greek  what  followed,  and  in  an  entirely 
changed  manner  added :  "Sleighton,  I've  been  cross.  You've  been 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  me,  and  they  burn.  Will  you  take  my 
hand  and  forget?" 

"Yes."  was  the  good-natured  answer,  and  with  the  handshake 
began  a  friendship  which  was  to  last  a  lifetime. 

In  the  street  Sleighton  said,  "Wasn't  that  a  high-G  supper?  Now 
we'll  go  to  the  dean's  and  get  you  a  room.    But  you'll  want  a  lamp." 

"What?    Doesn't  the  seminary  furnish  lamps?" 

"No ;  it's  not  a  house-furnishing  plant.    Have  to  buy  your  own." 

Horton  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  his  hesitation  made  Sleighton 
say,  "What  are  you  thinking  about?    Anything  wrong?" 

"No ;  I  was  only  wondering  whether  I  dared  to  ask  you  to  let 
me  sit  in  your  room  till  bedtime?  I'll  have  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark." 

"Why,  no,  you  won't.    Buy  one  now." 

"Buy?  I  buy  a  lamp?  If  lamps  were  selling  at  a  half-penny  each 
I  couldn't  buy  a  quarter  of  one.  I've  just  money  enough  to  move 
my  trunk  from  the  station  and  pay  for  my  breakfast." 

Sleighton  gave  a  low  whistle.  "No  money?  Tough.  But  I'll 
lend  you  money  until  yours  comes." 

In  a  dogged  tone  Horton  answered,  "No  you  don't.  I'll  not  bor- 
row, for  I've  no  money  coming.    I'll  earn  what  money  I  have." 

"What'll  you  do?" 

"Work." 

"Yes,  that  sounds  good.    But  what  at?    What  can  you  do?" 
"Saw  wood,  write,  keep  books,  tutor  boys,  carve  for  a  boarding 
house,  play  ball,  sing." 

"Sing?    What  part  do  you  sing?" 
"Tenor." 

"Good !  You're  the  fellow  I  was  going  to  look  for  tomorrow.  I've 
got  a  job  as  organist  of  the  Second  church,  and  their  tenor's  sick. 
They  asked  me  today  to  get  a  student  for  next  Sunday.  It's  only 
$3,  but  it's  yours  of  you'll  take  it." 

The  organist  took  some  money  from  his  pocket.    "I'll  pay  in 
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advance,"  he  said.  "No  loan  about  this.  Now,  we'll  go  buy  a  lamp. 
Let's  try  over  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  a  drug  store  and  they  crossed  the  street.  The  sign 
read,  "John  Jickers  and  Son.  Founded  in  1827."  As  they  entered 
a  young  man  met  them.  Short  in  stature,  alert  in  manner,  boyish- 
looking.    Horton  and  Sleighton  thought  him  a  rather  fresh  clerk. 

"Good  evening,"  was  his  salutation.  "Welcome !  Strangers  in 
this  bailiwick,  gentlemen?  New  students  for  the  seminary, 
gentlemen  ?" 

Horton  acknowledged  the  courtesy,  and  asked,  "Do  you  keep 
kerosene  lamps?" 

"Lamps  for  burning  kerosene,  do  you  mean?  In  the  judgment 
of  this  Court,  there  are  no  kerosene  lamps.  Understand?  No  kero- 
sene lamps.  We  do  not  keep  lamps.  This  is  a  drug  house — John 
Jickers  and  Son,  A.  D.  1827." 

"House  for  selling  drugs,  I  presume  you  mean,"  said  Horton 
gravely.  "In  petitioner's  opinion,  to  follow  your  honor's  method, 
there  are  no  drug  houses." 

The  young  fellow  leaned  back  against  the  counter,  and  laughing, 
called  to  a  tall,  red-haired  man  farther  down  the  store :  "Oren- 
Toole,  did  you  hear  that?  He  caromed.  Yes,  sir;  caromed  on  the 
dark  retl,  the  little  old  dark  red." 

Turning  back  to  Horton,  he  continued,  "Two  for  you,  petitioner 
Vou  can  score.  But  about  lamps,  we  kept  them  once,  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  find  one.  I'll  look."  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer  he  vanished  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"Is  that  boy  crazy?"  asked  Sleighton. 

"No.  He  has  some  law  jargon  in  his  brain,  and  likes  to  get 
it  off.   It  makes  him  unusual  in  a  way,  and  I  suppose  he  knows  it." 

As  they  waited  the  man  called  Oren-Toole  inspected  them 
Horton,  moved  by  a  similar  impulse,  took  a  sharp  look  at  him,  of 
which  the  red-headed  man  at  once  became  conscious.  With  it  he 
was  also  aware  of.  a  sudden  antipathy  to  this  man  with  the 
penetrating  glance. 

The  clerk  returned  presently  with  beaming  face  and  a  small  glass 
lamp.  "Just  as  I  thought,  gentlemen;  or  better,  just  as  I  hoped. 
You're  in  luck.  There's  not  another  lamp  like  this  in  this  town. 
Superextra  brand  of  glass.  Rare,  such  glass.  Carbonate  of  lead, 
you  know.  Chemistr^  behind  this  lamp,  gentlemen.  Unblowupable, 
gentlemen.  Price?  Only  a  quarter  with  a  wick,  and  full  of  oil. 
Just  one  little  old  quarter." 

Horton  made  no  hesitation.  With  $3.50  in  his  pocket  he  was  at 
t-ase  for  the  present.    "I'll  take  it,"  he  said. 

"Good !  good !"  answered  the  little  man.  "You've  got  something 
fine,  and  I'm  pleased  to  have  served  you.  Come  in  again.  No  mor.- 
lamps,  but  lot's  of  calomel,  you  know.  We're  John  Jickers  and  Son  ; 
A.  D.  1827.  I'm  the  son.  Forty-eight  years  right  on  this  spot.  Oh. 
no;  not  I.  No.  John  Jickers,  my  father.  Great  thing  to  be 
forty-eight  years  on  one  spot." 

"Must  be  pretty  crowded  spot  with  that  many  years  on  it," 
Horton  commented  grimly. 

At  that  the  little  man  almost  exploded.  His  laugh  over,  he  called : 
"Oren-Toole,  Oren-Toole,  did  you  hear  that?"  Turning  to  Horton 
he  added,  "You're  too  good  a  player  for  me,  petitioner.    Every  pin 

down  on  the  alley.    Every  pin.    Bowled  me  clear  out.    Bowled  " 

His  abrupt  stop  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  customer. 
"Good  night,  gentlemen ;  good  night." 

When  Joseph  Jickers  was  once  more  at  liberty  the  red-haired 
man  came  up.  "J.  J.,"  he  drawled,  "that  was  a  fine  pair.  One  was 
a  hayseed,  the  other  a  dude." 

"Court  denies  the  motion.    What's  the  matter  with  counsel?" 

"That  dude's  the  matter.  Hayseed's  all  right.  He's  the  stuff  min- 
isters are  made  of ;  took  that  lamp  story  all  in.  But  dudy  I  There's 
no  parson  in  him.  He's  a  Nancy  boy.  He  ought  to  wear  a  silk 
jacket." 

"See  here,  O.  T.  That  fellow  knows  something  as  well  as  you  do. 
How  he  got  on  to  my  chaffing!  Most  new  students  are  green  as 
grass,  but  he's  not.  He's  traveled.  Don't  be  an  idiot  now.  You'll 
live  to  think  he's  the  finest  man  in  Prestonbury." 

"Never.    He's  a  Nancy  boy.    I  loathe  that  sort." 

Outside  the  store  Horton  said  to  his  new  friend:  "Sleighton,  wait 
a  minute.  I'm  going  to  the  boarding  house  to  pay  a  week's  board ; 
after  that  I'll  see  the  dean." 

Sleighton  went  with  him.  The  streets  were  not  well  lighted,  and 
the  night  was  dark.  Neither  man  noticed  a  sharp  depression  in  the 
sidewalk,  and  Horton,  stumbling,  fell  headlong,  hat  going  one  way, 
lamp  another.  Horton  scrambled  up,  and  leaning  against  a  tree 
laughed  as  if  it  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world.  A  man  across 
the  street  saw  the  fall,  and  hearing  the  laugh  commented,  "Well, 
he's  not  hurt,  anyway." 

As  Horton  got  to  his  feet  he  said,  "Sleighton,  it's  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark  after  all." 


The  man  across  the  street  heard.  "It's  Nancy  boy,"  he  said,  and 
added,  "That  was  a  Humpty-Dumpty  fall,  Nancy." 

An  hour  later  he  sauntered  into  the  drug  store  and  told  Joe 
Jickers  the  story.  Joe's  only  comment  was,  "One  fall  and  one 
broken  lamp  won't  beat  that  fellow,  O.  T.   You'll  hear  more  of  him." 

The  clerk  and  his  friend  left  the  store  together.  As  they  were 
about  to  part  Oren-Toole  said  in  an  off-hand  manner,  "By  the  way, 
J.  J.,  has  the  doctor  engaged  a  tenor  yet?  You  know  I  put  my 
name  in  two  weeks  ago." 

"No,  O.  T.  The  doctor  hasn't  engaged  anybody,  but  he  has  you 
on  his  mind." 

"Keep  his  mind  right  there,  will  you,  J.  J.?" 

(To  be  continued) 

Romance  of  Religion  Revives  in  the 
Balkans 

(Continued  from  page  1528) 

on  paper,  but  the  difference  lies  in  the  practical  experience  and  mari- 
time efficiency  of  the  Greeks.  Already  Greece  has  taken  to  herself 
some  of  the  Turkish  isles,  and  will  doubtless  get  more.  It  should 
be  safe  to  say  that  Bulgaria  and  Greece  will  command  the  sea  in 
the  present  war. 

That  is  serious.  How  serious,  it  needs  a  look  at  the  map  to  show. 
If  Turkey  cannot  carry  troops  to  the  Balkans  by  water,  she  is  then 
dependent  upon  the  one  line  of  railway  going  westward.  Troops 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Arabia  must  all  go  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople. Bulgaria  is  already  striking  down  toward  that  thin 
red  line  of  communication,  which  the  maps  show  as  the  dependence 
of  the  Turkish  government.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  railroad 
north  overland  from  Greece,  and  another  south  from  Servia,  for 
the  use  of  these  countries.  Apart  altogether  from  their  nearness 
to  the  scene  of  operations — Turkey's  territory  in  the  Balkans  is  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  her  present  enemies — the  matter  of 
transport  and  communications  is  a  problem  of  first  gravity  to  t'ne 
Turks.    Here  is  where  they  will  break  down. 

Government  Unable  to  Suppress  the  Albanians 

For  nearly  five  years  the  new  Turk  government  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  the  turbulent  Albanians,  but  in  vain.  If  it  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  a  comparatively  small  body  of  tribesmen,  hov.r 
can  it  hope  to  meet  the  trained  troops  of  the  allied  four  powers? 

Worse  yet,  from  the  Turkish  standpoint,  the  local  sentiment  is 
against  the  government.  High-handedly  the  Turks  have  tried  to 
disarm  the  Macedonian  Christians,  looking  toward  just  such  even- 
tualities as  the  present.  I  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  witnessed 
the  collected  arms  which  had  been  surrendered  that  they  were  fit 
for  nothing  but  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The  real  weapons  are 
hidden  away,  to  be  used  when  needed. 

The  land  and  the  weather  favor  the  Christian  allies.  They  are 
fighting  on  known  ground;  their  troops  are  inured  to  the  fierce 
Balkan  winter.  Turkey's  policy  of  drawing  her  soldiers  from 
remote  parts  of  the  empire  militates  against  her  here.  Macedonian 
and  Albanian  soldiers  are  used  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  from  these 
warmer  regions  have  come  the  troops  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
fight  and  suffer  amid  the  unfamiliar  rigors  of  a  European  winter. 

Turkey's  politics  likewise  militates  against  the  success  of  her 
troops.  The  Young  Turk  cabinet  has  fallen ;  Shevket  Pasha,  a 
figure  who  fills  the  popular  eye,  no  longer  leads  the  armies.  The 
introduction  of  Christians  into  the  army  has  made  difficult  the  rais- 
ing of  the  green  flag.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  the  Christian  population  of  the  empire  is  manifestly  praying 
for  the  success  of  their  government's  enemies.  Massacres  are  al- 
most inevitable,  at  least  in  the  remote  parts  of  Turkey.  These  may 
precipitate  any  kind  of  international  complications.  Even  America, 
with  her  missionaries  and  naturalized  citizens  scattered  throughout 
Turkey,  may  have  grave  problems  to  face.  The  Balkan  fire  is  sur- 
rounded by  powder  magazines. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  at  this  grave  issue — a  general  con- 
flagration may  follow  at  any  time.  The  ambitions  and  fears  and 
rivalries  of  the  great  powers  center  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Triple  Entente  is  already  weakening,  for  France  sees  Russia  pre- 
paring to  play  her  own  game  with  respect  to  Turkey,  and  that  game 
is  directly  inimical  to  the  plans  of  the  third  member.  Great  Britain. 
Austria  and  Russia  are  casting  furtive  and  hostile  looks  at  each 
other.  While  Austria  counts  on  the  support  of  Germany,  the 
latter  has  certain  great  plans  of  her  own. 

The  Triple  Alliance  has  been  suddenly  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
Italy,  having  recently  made  peace  with  Turkey,  would  not  at  this 
time  care  to  open  war  against  her  once  more  on  account  of  an  ally. 
The  master  key  to  the  situation  is  the  truth  that  Russia  is  de- 
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termined  to  come  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people  is  the  resolution  to  rule  in  Constantinople.  Germany, 
too,  thinks  that  her  destiny  lies  along  the  line  of  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way, through  Constantinople,  Syria  and  the  Tigris  river  valley. 
Great  Britain's  historic  policy  is  that  neither  of  these  other  powers 
should  be  permitted  to  come  out  on  to  the  Mediterranean. 

So  if  war  comes  between  any  two  of  these  nations,  it  will  doubt- 
less involve  them  all.  One  shudders  to  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences. At  least  such  an  outbreak  would  be  the  last  gr-.-at 
war,  for  its  cost  would  "stagger  humanity."  The  situation  is  one 
that  should  search  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  The 
sympathies  of  Christendom  are  with  the  allies.  Nevertheless,  +hc 
prayer  for  peace  should  be  the  passion  of  the  hour. 

"Rock  of  Ages" 

BY  HENRY  M.  HALL 

THIS  FAMOUS  hynm,  embodying  a  sublime  truth,  was  written 
about  150  years  ago  by  Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady. 
then  rector  at  Burrington  Combe,  England.  While  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  he  took  refuge  during  a  storm  in  a  cleft  of  a  huge 
rock,  near  this  town.  The  thought  of  Christ  as  "a  rock"  as  uttered 
by  St.  Paul,  long  before  him  in  the  psalms,  and  later  by  Martin 


THEWAYFARER 


Sheltering  Cleft  in  the  Rock  Which  Inspired  the  Writing  of  "Rock  of 
Ages"  by  A.  M.  Toplady 

Luther's  grand  song  of  safety  and  triumph,  led  to  this  immortal 
versification  of  this  beautiful  figure  of  divine  protection. 

When  in  London  in  recent  years  I  delighted  to  go  to  Toplady  hall 
in  the  Whitefield  tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court  road,  and  see  the 
tablet  over  Toplady's  last  resting  place  at  the  front  end  of  that 
large  hall.  Always  I  stopped  to  read  its  inscription  and  testimonial 
to  this  great  and  good  young  preacher,  who  is  endeared  to  every 
Christian  heart  by  this  glorious  hymn.  Toplady  hall  itself  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  Christian  revelation  of  Christ  as  our  rock  and 
eternal  friend. 

This  spot  is  where  the  pious  and  eloquent  George  Whitefield 
erected  the  first  Nonconformist  church  of  this  then  outlying  district 
of  London  by  the  aid  of  the  pious  Lady  Huntington  and  other 
Christian  evangelicals  at  that  almost  Christless  period  of  London. 
It  is  said  that  footpads  and  pickpockets  were  so  lawless  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  this  mission  that  the  preacher  and  his  coadjutors 
had  to  go  to  the  meetings  in  groups  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  for 
safety.  No  organized  London  police  then.  Now  a  great  tabernacle, 
holding  3,000  people,  stands  on  this  same  land,  presided  over  by  the 
well  known  and  earnest  Rev.  C.  Sylvester  Home,  who  has  been 
heard  at  Chautauqua  and  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  institutional  church  is  combined  with  a  large  social 
institution  for  the  aid  of  young  men  and  women,  for  whom  Toplady 
hall  also  is  a  refuge. 


The 

Ways  of 
Old  Jokes 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  ago  a  mild  young  Boston  friend  of  the 
Wayfarer  pointed  to  a  night-owl  lunch  wagon  and  said, 
"There's  where  they  serve  meals  a  la  carte."   A  few  days  ago 
that  same  friend,  now  rotund  and  bald,  and  even  more  genial  than 
ever,  remarked  one  day  in  Boston,  apropos  of  some  talk  of  hotels. 
"You  know  the  original  a  la  carte  restaurant  is  this  lunch  wagon 
on  the  street."    Now  the  Wayfarer  is  wondering 
how  many  times  in  the  intervening  years  his 
friend  has  won  a  smile  by  this  same  old  joke. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Boston,  like  the  dry  air  of  Egypt,  which  pre- 
serves antique  jokes.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
when  first  the  Wayfarer  invaded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  that  still  makes  its  ancient  claim 
of  being  a  state  of  mind,  he  was  told  by  a 
Boston  editor  that  "if  the  streets  of  Boston  were  as  dead  as  those 
of  Philadelphia  they  would  be  as  well  laid  out."  During  his  latest 
sojourn  in  the  city  of  the  sacred  codfish  another  editor  perpetrated 
exactly  the  same  witticism.  Some  archaeologist  may  yet  unearth 
the  origin  of  that  joke,  but  no  prophet  can  predict  its  end. 

When  saying  that  there  are  no  new  jokes  it  is,  however,  to  be 
horne  in  mind  that  the  perfectly  innocent  repetition  of  hoary  wit- 
ticisms is  quite  possible.  A  little  child  pleased  his  family,  upon 
his  first  conscious  glimpse  of  the  new  moon,  by  saying,  "Oh,  see! 
Somebody  has  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  moon !"  That  evening  the 
mother  found  the  identical  remark  in  the  back  pages  of  the  current 
Harper's  Magazine ! 

During  the  past  summer  a  guest  at  one  of  the  Pocono  mountain 
resorts  was  very  nervous  about  railway  travel.  It  filled  her  with 
fear.  Before  taking  a  train  one  day  she  talked  with  the  ticket  agent 
about  the  place  of  least  probable  danger  in  the  train.  Learning  that 
the  last  car  is  oftenest  wrecked,  she  remarked,  in  all  seriousness, 
"1  wonder  they  don't  make  some  arrangement  to  do  without  the 
last  car  on  the  train."  That  unconscious  humorist  had  never 
seen  the  same  joke  wearing  Galway  whiskers. 

The  Wayfarer  once  nearly  lost  his  reputation  for  veracity  by  tell- 
ing a  personal  experience  which,  it  seems,  had  been  paralleled  in  the 
almanacs.  The  incident  occurred  during  the  Spanish-American 
war.  The  Wayfarer  had  given  his  vacation  to  helping  in  one  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  tents  at  Chickamauga.  On 
a  day  he  went  into  Chattanooga  for  some  shopping.  The  train  back 
to  camp  was  crowded;  a  supply  of  liquor  at  one  end  of  the  Way- 
farer's car  drew  a  large  group  of  roisterers.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hilarity  there  fell  a  hush.  The  silence  attracted  every- 
body's attention  to  the  compact  cluster  of  men.    Then  a  voice ; 

"Is  there  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  the  car?" 

Men  looked  at  one  another,  wondering  what  the  trouble  could  be. 
Again  the  query  arose,  "Is  there  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  the  car?" 
A  momentary  pause,  and  then  the  question  was  once  more  asked. 

The  Wayfarer  began  to  shift  in  his  seat.  He  is  not  a  clergyman, 
but  he  was  with  the  soldiers  for  religious  work,  and  perhaps  he  was 
needed.  Should  he  go  forward?  Then  the  voice  sounded  again, 
this  time  more  anxiously:    "Is  there  a  Baptist  deacon  in  the  car?" 

Surely  somebody  was  ill  and  in  need  of  spiritual  ministration. 
The  Wayfarer  started  to  rise  from  his  seat,  when  the  appeal  was 
repeated,  with  its  grim  jest  as  an  addition:  "Is  there  a  Baptist 
deacon  in  the  car?    Because  I  want  a  corkscrew!" 


It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  this  Wayfarer,  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
car  whom  he  knew  would  never  have  let  him  hear  the  last  of  it. 
But  even  closer  was  his  subsequent  escape  from  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  those  public  speakers  who  relate  old  stories  as  per- 
sonal experiences.  For  that  undeserved  gibe  at  the  Baptist  deacon 
is  an  antiquated  joke  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Wayfarer. 


An  amateur  said  one  day  to  an  editor :  "Allow  me  to  submit  this 
bear  story."  "My  readers  don't  care  for  bear  stories,"  said  the 
editor.  "They  want  something  spicy."  "But  this,"  said  the  amateur, 
"is  a  story  about  a  cinnamon  bear." 

Shouted  the  earnest  but  prosy  street-corner  orator :  "I  want 
land  reform;  I  want  housing  reform;  I  want  educational  re- 
form ;  I  want  "    Bored  voice :  "Chloroform." 
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A  Legacy  for  Every  Child 

BY  LEE  McCRAE 


MANY  THINGS  have  I  missed  out  of  my 
life.  Of  the  lack  of  some  of  these 
I  have  been  sorely  conscious,  even  as 
a  child ;  of  others  I  have  grown  gradually  to 
feel  the  loss.  But  one  great  compensation  has 
been  mine  all  these  years — my  legacy  that  cost 
never  a  penny — a  keen  appreciation  of  every 
bit  of  natural  beauty  that  has  come  within  my 
horizon. 

Some  people  declare  that  love  for  nature  de- 
pends on  inheritance  or  surroundings  ;  but  these 
are  superficial  statements.  Neither  inheritance 
nor  environment  counts  so  much  as  early  train- 
ing and  getting  the  most  out  of  that  environ- 
ment. 

No  doubt  my  Scotch  ancestors,  guarding  their 
sheep  and  reveling  in  the  beauty  of  the  mists, 
the  clouds  and  the  heather-covered  hills  and 
moors,  bequeathed  me  a  deep  love  for  outdoor 
life  and  beauty;  but  the  father  who  set  me 
down  in  the  grass  before  I  was  able  to  walk 
and  taught  me  to  look  at  the  grass  blades  did 
far  more  than  they.  My  brothers  and  I  were 
made  to  look  intently  at  buds  and  roots  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  blossoms ;  nature  stories  were 
the  first  kind  we  heard  ;  we  held  leaf  shows  and 
weed  contests;  we  planted,  tended  and  gathered 
our  own  wee  gardens.  It  was  more  this  in- 
timate living  with  nature  than  any  inherited 
taste  that  put  love  for  it  into  our  hearts. 

When  we  were  older,  there  were  wonderful 
nature  books  to  read,  and  we  were  taken  for 
tramps  through  the  woods,  over  the  fields  and 
into  the  hills,  while  almost  constantly  our 
father  said,  "Look!  Look!"  pointing  with  his 
crutch  or  cane  to  some  object  of  beauty. 

It  is  the  seeing  eye  that  needs  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  little  child.  For  while  the  great 
majority  of  children  are  born  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  "see,"  the  ability  is  dulled  when  the 
novelty  of  things  wears  off.  Having  seen  once, 
they  cease  to  appreciate  because  no  one  else 
seems  at  all  eager  to  look  or  to  share  their 
enjoyment.  Instead  they  develop  interest  in 
people,  in  playmates  and  games,  gradually 
withdrawing  it  from  nature's  gifts  and  pictures. 

Imitation  is  a  child's  first  and  best  teacher. 
He  says  and  does  and  delights  in  whatever 
those  about  him  say  and  do  and  enjoy.  A 
parent's  enthusiasm  is  quickly  mirrored  by  the 
little  one,  who  unconsciously  distinguishes  be- 
tween a  real  and  a  feigned  enthusiasm. 

A  neighbor's  7-year-old  son  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  was  flipping  dandelions  out 
of  the  grass  with  his  whip  or  snapping  the 
heads  off  from  flowers  in  the  border.  One 
day  his  mother  exclaimed  regretfully  to  me, 
"I  don't  see  why  Harold  enjoys  that,  for  I  have 
always  been  such  a  lover  of  flowers !" 

As  she  spoke  I  glanced  involuntarily  at  the 
potted  fern  beside  her,  and,  following  my 
eyes,  she  added,  "Aren't  my  ferns  awful !  I 
never  can  remember  to  water  them  !"  On  the 
bush  by  the  step  were  dozens  of  rose  hips 
and  withered  roses  that  she  had  not  cared 
enough  for  to  clip,  while  weeds  crowded  out  the 
grasses  of  her  back  yard  and  vines  trailed  upon 
the  ground  for  want  of  care.  Whatever  she 
said,  I  knew  she  did  not  love  flowers.  No  one 
loves  them  who,  having  the  opportunity,  does 
not  want  to  work  with  them.  Therefore  the 
boy  had  neither  inherited  a  reverence  for  na- 
ture nor  received  any  eye-training,  and  his  de- 
structiveness  was  a  logical  sequence. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  child  be  born  and 
reared  in  a  garden  or  amid  landscape  gardening 
to  secure  this  lifelong  legacy  of  nature  love ; 
for  only  one  whose  playground  must  be  the 
sidewalk,  whose  fences  are  brick  buildings,  is 
so  circumscribed  that  he  may  have  none  of  this 
training.  "Look  at  the  coloring  there !"  cried 
my  father  one  November  day  when  we  came 
upon  a  patch  of  red-stemmed  weeds  on  the 
brown  prairie. 

Not  to  hothouses,  not  to  California's  poppy 
fields,  not  to  Florida's  palm  gardens  need  the 
nature  student  go  to  school.  Those  are  the 
finishing  colleges.    The  old  home  orchard,  the 


cornfield,  the  cactus-covered  mesa,  the  town 
lot,  aye,  the  window  box  filled  with  rose  moss 
and  mignonette,  is  a  schoolroom  plenty  good 
enough,  providing  the  teacher  has  wisdom  and 
enthusiasm. 

Under  right  instruction  the  child  growing 
into  manhood  or  a  womanhood  can  cay:  "I 
am  rich.  Whatever  comes  into  my  life,  what- 
ever goes  out,  I  shall  have  the  hills,  the  plains 
and  the  sky,  and,  guarding  it  all,  the  God  who 
said,  'Seedtime  and  harvest,  and  summer  and 
winter  shall  not  cease.'  Daybreak,  dusk  and 
starlight,  curling  smoke,  mist  and  rain  and 
snow,  wavering  shadows  and  rainbow  lights 
will  be  mine.  Miracles  will  be  wrought  in  my 
wee  window  box,  down  the  lane  and  in  the 
meadow  ;  glory  will  be  spread  over  the  grasses 
everywhere  for  me — for  me  because  my  eyes 
see. 

"I  cannot  be  lonely,  for  these  things  will 


H  UbouQbt  for  tbe  mtcli 

The  love  of  money,  in  its  wild  state,  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  but  cultivation  will  do  wonders 
for  any  sort  of  noxious  growth.  Some  of  our 
most  beautiful  and  useful  plants  were  zveeds 
to  begin  with. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  GARDEN 

When  the  frosty  kiss  of  Autumn  in  the  dark 

Makes  its  mark 
On  the  flowers,  and  the  misty  morning  grieves 

Over  fallen  leaves ; 
Then  my  olden  garden,  where  the  gold  soil 

Through  the  toil 
Of  a  hundred  years  is  mellow,  rich  and  deep. 

Whispers  in  its  sleep. 

'Mid  the  crumpled  beds  of  marigold  and  phlox, 

Where  the  box 
Borders  with  its  glossy  green  the  ancient  walks, 

There's  a  voice  that  talks 
Of  the  human  hopes  that  bloomed  and  withered 
here 

Year  by  year — • 
And  the  dreams  that  brightened  all  the  labor- 
ing hours. 

Fading  as  the  flowers. 

Yet  the  whispered  story  does  not  deepen  grief; 
But  relief 

For  the  loneliness  of  sorrow  seems  to  flow 

From  the  Long-Ago, 
When  I  think  of  other  lives  that  learned,  like 
mine. 

To  resign. 

And  remember  that  the  sadness  of  the  fall 
Comes  alike  to  all. 

What  regrets,  what  longings  for  the  lost  were 
theirs ! 

And  what  prayers 
For  the  silent  strength  that  nerves  us  to  endure 

Things  we  cannot  cure ! 
Pacing  up  and  down  the  garden  where  they 
paced, 

I  have  traced 
All   their  well-worn  paths  of  patience,  till  I 
find 

Comfort  in  my  mind. 

Faint  and  far  away  their  ancient  griefs  appear; 

Yet  how  near 
Is  the  tender  voice,  the  careworn,  kindly  face, 

Of  the  human  race. 
Let  us  walk  together  in  the  garden,  dearest 
heart — 

Not  apart ! 

They  who  know  the  sorrow  other  lives  have 
known 

Never  walk  alone. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 


talk  to  me.  I  cannot  be  poor,  however  I  may 
have  to  toil  for  bread.  I  cannot  be  long 
unhappy  because  love  and  cheer — sent  from 
heaven — flutter  to  me  from  every  leaf.  As  long 
as  my  eyes  see  and  my  heart  throbs  I  shall 
murmur,  'I  am  rich.    God  gave  me  all  this !'  " 

Bulbs  for  Winter  Blooming 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  our  bulbs  for  winter 
blossoming — Roman  hyacinths,  narcissus,  jon- 
quils, daffodils,  tulips,  crocus,  allium,  freesia. 
The  bulbs  for  Christmas  blooming  should  be 
planted  in  September,  but  the  later  planting: 
brings  the  cheer  when  holiday  greens  and 
brightness  are  gone,  and  a  time  of  desolation 
and  dullness  weighs  on  the  spirit. 

Allium  and  freesia  do  not  require  to  be 
rooted  in  advance,  but  can  be  planted  in  pots 
a  month  before  desired  in  bloom  and  brought 
at  once  to  the  light  and  a  moderate  heat,  says 
The  Modern  Priscilla,  but  at  no  time  shouhl 
they  be  in  a  temperature  higher  than  65  de- 
grees until  they  have  come  into  full  bloom. 
Other  bulbs,  however,  must  be  eight  weeks  in 
the  pots  in  a  dark  place  to  root  before  being 
brought  into  the  heat  and  light.  It  is  funda- 
mental that  bulbs  will  not  root  quickly  unless 
they  are  kept  moist,  and  they  must  be  kept 
below  sixty  degrees  for  best  effects  or  there  is 
danger  of  the  tops'  forcing  out. 

The  soil  for  potted  bulbs  must  be  loose  and 
friable,  and  at  least  one-half  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  This  soil  can  be  made  from  ordinary 
garden  loam  by  using  one  part  loam  and  one- 
part  of  well  rotted  horse  manure. 

Do  not  press  the  bulb  down  after  potting  it, 
as  this  makes  the  soil  so  solid  under  it  that  the 
roots  cannot  penetrate  it.  This  is  the  proper 
method  of  potting.  Put  a  bit  of  broken  pot 
over  the  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot ;  fill  the  pot  half  full  of  fine  soil,  which 
should  always  be  moist,  but  dry  enough  to 
pulverize  easily,  level  it,  and  set  the  bulb  in 
place,  and  continue  until  the  pot  is  almost  full. 
Then  soak  the  soil  until  the  water  runs  out 
the  drainage  hole  and  fill  in  enough  soil  on 
top  to  bring  it  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim 
of  the  pot. 

After  two  months  uncover  the  pots  to  the 
light,  but  do  not  take  them  into  a  warmer  place 
for  two  days;  then  gradually  bring  them  into 
65  degrees  and  keep  the  pots  soaked.  Never 
put  bulbs  in  the  direct  sunshine  through  a  win- 
dow or  it  will  spoil  the  foliage  and  weaken 
the  flower.  If  the  flower  spikes  halt  and  seem 
backward  about  emerging  from  the  bulbs,  set 
a  cone  of  dark  paper  over  them  and  they  will 
shoot  up  to  the  light. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  of  the  allium, 
freesia,  narcissus,  daffodil  and  tulip  break  into 
buds  tie  them  to  small  slender  stakes  to  keep 
them  upright. 

The  bulbs  for  indoor  forcing  should  be  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

The  Original  Fireless  Cooker 

Fireless  cookers  are  by  no  means  of  recent 
invention — indeed,  the  original  fireless  cooker 
was  not  an  invention  at  all,  but  a  creation. 
The  Maori  housewives  of  New  Zealand  have 
discovered,  like  their  more  civilized  sisters,  the 
value  of  the  cooker  as  a  labor  saver,  but  their 
cookers  have  neither  to  be  made  nor  ordered. 
Nature  furnishes  them  in  inexhaustible  supply, 
for  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
small  geysers  of  the  region.  Using  a  box,  a 
basket  or  a  bag,  depending  on  what  they  are 
cooking,  the  women  sink  the  receptacle  in  the 
moist  mud  over  a  steam  hole,  which  makes 
an  admirable  oven.  They  not  only  cook  their 
meals  but  do  their  washing  in  these  baby 
volcanoes. 

Just  to  Remind  You 

Only  two  weeks  more  for  the  Thanksgiving 
reminiscences.  Will  those  of  our  Home  Coun- 
cilors who  have  planned  to  write,  but  have  not 
yet  sent  in  their  stories,  please  let  us  have  them 
as  early  as  possible,  and  thus  spare  the  editor 
an  eleventh-hour  rush?  The  contest  closes 
Nov.  14,  you  remember. 
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Some  Mysterious  Halloween  Fairies       Rhymes  to  Remember 

ALL  ALONE 

UY   FREDERICK  HALL 


OF  COURSE  everybody  expects  things  to 
happen  on  Halloween,  but  this  was  the 
pleasantest  mysterious  thing  that  I  re- 
member happening  in  our  town  even  on  that 
night. 

Muriel  and  Grace  and  their  mother  and  I 
had  been  out  with  our  jack-o'-lanterns,  having 
a  good  time,  but  we  did  not  notice  anything 
specially  strange,  nor  anything  that  looked  at 
all  like  good  luck  fairies — only  boys  and  girls, 
just  as  one  might  see  them  any  Halloween. 
We  went  to  bed  a  little  later  than  usual — that 
was,  of  course,  to  be  expected — and  all  night 
long  nothing  disturbed  us,  but  when  we  went 
to  the  front  door  in  the  morning,  there  hung  a 
small  package  of  wee,  delicious  candies,  labeled, 
"For  the  youngest  child"  (that  was  Grace), 
and  another  package  just  like  it  that  we  knew 
must  be  for  Muriel.  With  them  was  a  card 
with  a  funny  jack-o'-lantern  picture  and  a 
verse  that  said : 

The  good  luck  fairies  are  out  tonight ; 
They  make  the  witches  pale  with  fright. 
This  little  gift  they  leave  for  you. 
And  ask  you  to  be  good  and  true. 

It  was  such  a  dainty,  pretty  little  gift  that 
we  thought  it  must  have  come  from  the  auntie 
across  the  street,  and  we  went  straight  over 
to  thank  her. 

"Why,  it  wasn't  from  me,"  she  said ;  "and 
the  good  luck  fairies  were  at  our  house,  too,  and 
they  left  something  for  your  little  cousin 
Virginia." 

Then  we  thought  it  must  come  from  Edward 
and  Lawrence's  mamma,  so  we  thanked  her, 
but  she  said  : 

"No.  It  wasn't  from  me.  We  had  a  package 
at  our  house,  too.  Who  do  you  suppose  sent 
them  ?" 


"It  must  have  been  Martha's  mamma,"  we 
said,  and  the  first  time  we  saw  her  we  thanked 
her. 

"Why,  we  thought  it  was  from  you,"  she  said. 
"We  didn't  send  them.  Who  could  it  have 
been  ?" 

Then  we  began  to  try  to  find  out  and — it 
wasn't  Boyer's  mamma ;  and  it  wasn't  Orlo's 
mamma,  nor  Helen's  mamma,  nor  William's, 
nor  Ramona's,  nor  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
of  any  of  the  children.  All  of  them  had  seen 
the  packages.  In  every  house  they  were  known 
about,  but  no  one  knew  where  they  came  from ; 
and  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  don't 
know,  even  yet,  who  those  good  luck  fairies 
were.  Only  this  much  I  did  find  out,  that 
the  cards  were  made  by  a  kind  lady  who  was 
sick,  but  who  could  sit  up  in  bed  and  paste  the 
pictures  and  make  the  verses.  She  could  not 
have  carried  them  around,  though,  and  where 
she  found  the  good  luck  fairies  to  do  it  is  the 
part  nobody  knows. 

But  whoever  did  it,  it  was  a  lovely  thing  to 
do.  Somebody  made  all  those  little  children 
happy  and  did  it  so  slyly  he  never  got  caught, 
never  was  even  thanked.  It  has  made  me  won- 
der if  next  Halloween  I  couldn't  be  a  good  luck- 
fairy  myself  ;  or — come  to  think,  why,  you  might 
be  one,  too  ! 

Two  "Good  Turns" 

"To  do  at  least  one  good  turn  a  day"  is  part 
of  the  pledge  of  the  Boy  Scout.  But  what  is 
"a  good  turn"  ?  The  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate,  quoting  from  an  exchange,  says  a 
scout  must  quietly  think  the  problem  out  for 
himself,  and  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  all  of 
them  were  to  ask  themselves  whether  they 
consciously  and  definitely  do  a  good  turn  every 


fooT  little  oak  leai 

Still  clinging  to  the  tree. 
Blown  by  every  gust  of  wind, 

How  lonesome  you  must  be ! 

"Fie !"  said  the  oak  leaf, 

"You  needn't  pity  me ! 
It's  the  first  time  since  last  spring 

That  I've  had  room  to  see!" 

— Little  Folks. 


day.  Let  them  think  of  kindness  and  politeness, 
of  respect,  of  courtesy,  of  chivalry  to  all,  and 
of  that  good  old-fashioned  reverence  for  age ; 
and  further,  how  all  these  characteristics,  if 
cultivated,  will  lead  them  on  to  useful  and 
noble  lives. 

Two  scout  stories  are  well  worth  repeating. 
One  comes  from  Belgium  and  shows  that  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  is  alive  in  that  country. 
The  other  day  a  boy  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
virgins,  and  as  he  was  coming  out  of  church 
he  said  to  his  mother,  "If  those  wise  virgins 
had  been  scouts  they  would  have  given  half 
their  oil  to  the  foolish  virgins." 

Charles  Beresford  stopped  a  scout  and  asked 
him  what  good  deed  he  did  the  previous  day. 
The  boy  replied  that  he  had  looked  about,  but 
could  not  find  anyone  to  help.  "Well,  what  did 
you  do  ?"  asked  Lord  Charles.  "When  the 
evening  came  and  I  had  not  helped  anybody," 
the  boy  answered,  "I  put  on  my  uniform  and 
marched  past  my  little  brother  to  amuse  him." 


"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  a  mother  to  her  little 
boy  at  a  museum,  "the  lion  is  stuffed."  "P'raps 
he  is,"  responded  the  lad ;  "but  he  might  find 
room  for  a  little  boy  like  me !" 


A  Little  Girl  Who  Perplexed  Uncle  Sam's  War  Office 


WHEN  THE  great  guns  at  Fort  Williams, 
near  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  were  boom- 
ing at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shots  a  minute 
one  day  this  summer  the  gunners  were  quite 
unconscious  of  the  havoc  being  wrought  in  a 
cottage  not  far  away.  But  something  was  hap- 
ipening  which  meant  real  tragedy  for  one  human 
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being,  and  which  was  to  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  grim-looking  but  big-hearted  commanding 
general  'way  off  at  Governor's  island.  New  York. 

The  most  important  resident  in  a  certain  sum- 
mer cottage  a  half  mile  from  the  fort  is  a 
curly-haired  miss  of  7  named  Marian  Cogges- 
hall,  and  to  Marian  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  household  is  a  dolly.  It  is  possible 
that  on  this  fateful  day  Dolly  had  been  left  in 
a  precarious  position  on  a  mantel,  the  piano  or 
a    chair — history   has    not    recorded    the  full 


facts.  At  any  rate,  when  the  guns  went  boom- 
boom-boom  Dolly  went  jiggle-jiggle-jiggle;  no 
brave  rescuer  appeared  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  when  she  fell  to  the  floor  the  disaster  was 
so  great  that  we  draw  a  veil  upon  the  sad 
scene.  The  New  York  World  has  told  the  story 
and  reproduced  the  documents. 

When  Marian  discovered  the  fate  of  Dolly 
she  doubtless  felt  like  saying  something  like 
"Oh,  those  mean  old  guns  !"  and  perhaps  a  sym- 
pathizing grown-up  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  for  the  damage  thus  wrought 
by  the  American  army.  Certain  it  is  that 
Marian,  not  having  much  idea  what  a  govern- 
ment looks  like,  and  therefore  not  being  afraid 
of  it,  determined  to  present  her  claim.  So. 
having  been  informed  in  all  seriousness  how  to 
go  about  it,  but  being  herself  more  serious  in 
the  matter  than  anyone  else  suspected,  she 
wrote  out  her  letter  and  mailed  it. 

The  adjutant  general  referred  it  to  the 
quartermaster  general  for  investigation.  Then 
it  went  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  East- 
ern division,  Major  General  William  H.  Barry, 
at  New  York.  Being  now  claim  1949121,  the 
document,  with  its  attached  indorsements, 
finally  reached  Colonel  George  T.  Bartlett  at 
Fort  Williams,  who  commands  the  artillery  divi- 
sion. Colonel  Bartlett  called  Mrs.  Coggeshall 
on  the  phone.  Marian's  mother,  having  visions 
of  a  quartermaster's  supply  train  bearing  down 
upon  the  front  lawn  to  deliver  a  new  doll,  or 
of  being  summoned  before  an  investigating  com- 
mittee to  testify  to  the  cost  of  the  original 
dolly,  assured  Colonel  Bartlett  that  Marian's 
papa  would  relieve  the  United  States  of  its 
obligation.  So  claim  1949121  started  on  its 
return  travels  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
formidable  collection  of  records  into  which 
future  historians  may  delve  to  find  basis  for 
their  learned  treatises. 

Thus  endeth  the  story.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  Marian  was  quite  within  her  rights  in 
making  her  claim  and  could  probably  have  en- 
forced it  without  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

Lesson  for  November  10,  1912  World's  Temperance  Sunday 


Lesson  Text,  Hosea,  chapter  7.  Golden  Text, 
Isaiah  5:11:  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink ;  that  tarry  late  into  the  night, 
till  wine  inflame  them ! 

A  righteous  cause  does  not  need  the  as- 
sistance of  disingenuous  and  evasive  arguments. 
The  adherents  of  a  righteous  cause  hurt  it 
when,  in  their  advocacy  of  it,  they  place  them- 
selves in  a  false,  and  therefore  a  weak,  position. 
It  is  time  to  make  our  definitions  a  little 
cleaner  cut.  When  liquor  makers  and  sellers 
are  quoting  the  Bible  in  support  of  their  cause. 
Christians  cannot  afford  to  shift  and  dodge. 

Courage   and   Candor  Are  Necessary  in 
Combating  the  Evil  of  Drink 

Courage  and  candor  are  needed — courage  to 
examine  the  Bible  without  prejudice  and  find 
what  it  teaches  about  drinking,  and  candor  to 
state  the  facts  exactly  as  we  find  them.  If  we 
do  this  we  shall  find: 

1.  That  the  Bible  teaches  temperance  in  all 
things  at  all  times. 

2.  That  it  teaches  total  abstinence  from  wine 
(as  from  some  other  things)  under  certain 
conditions. 

Total  abstinence  must  be  taught  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  Says  Hastings's  Bible 
dictionary  :  "The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to 
the  pernicious  effects  of  intemperance  in  any 
form  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  apostle  Paul 
has  stated  the  case  for  total  abstinence  in  a 
way  which  does  not  require  the  treacherous  aid 
of  doubtful  exegesis  for  its  support." 

"It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine, 
nor  to  do  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stum- 
bleth"  (Rom.  14:21).  The  flesh  spoken  of  is 
that  which,  before  being  served  as  food,  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  in  heathen 
temples.  The  question  of  eating  or  abstaining 
from  such  meat  was  one  of  conscience  with 
many  converts  from  paganism,  and  Paul  in  the 
above  verse,  as  also  in  I.  Corinthians,  chapter 
8,  gives  the  true  course  of  Christian  conduct 
in  such  cases.  "Wherefore,  if  meat  maketh 
my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for 
evermore,  that  I  make  not  my  brother  to 
stumble"   (I.  Cor.  8:13). 

Application  of  Christian  Principle  Is 
Especially  Needed  Now 

The  specific  question  as  to  meat  offered  to 
idols  has  disappeared,  but  the  wine  remains, 
accompanied  by  numerous  other  intoxicants 
even  more  harmful  and  dangerous,  and  the 
principle  of  Christian  conduct  remains.  In- 
temperance was  an  evil  in  Palestine  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  in  our  own  country  and 
our  own  time  it  has  reached  the  proportions 
of  a  menace  and  a  curse,  and  has  back  of  it 
a  powerful  organization  helping  on  its  de- 
structive work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  what  ought  we 
to  do  here  and  now.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  abstinence  for  our  brethren's  sake  was 
more  demanded.  The  drinking  of  wine  creates 
the  appetite  for  stronger  drink.  The  man 
who  "can  take  a  drink  or  let  it  alone"  usually 
takes  it.  Most  occupants  of  drunkards'  graves 
began  that  way. 

The  chapter  from  Hosea  on  which  our  lesson 
is  based  shows,  as  do  others  from  the  prophets, 
the  contribution  which  intemperance  is  able 
to  make  to  the  woes  of  a  nation.  We  can 
learn  the  lesson  as  well  from  nations  of  the 
present  day. 

Drinking  of  Intoxicants  Considered  in 
Six  Aspects 
I.  The  standpoint  of  physical  health.  As  to 
the  ability  of  actual  intemperance  to  wreck 
health  no  demonstration  is  needed.  The  weight 
of  medical  authority  is  that  alcohol  even  in 
so-called  moderate  quantities  is  harmful  to 
health.  It  is  well  established  that  the  abstainer 
has  greater  physical  endurance  than  even  the 
"moderate"  drinker,  and  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  better  able  to  resist  disease.  For  this 
reason  Emperor  William  is  discouraging  the 
use  of  liquor  in  the  German  army.  German 
medical  authorities  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most to  discourage  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink 


on  the  ground  of  its  harmfulness  to  health. 
The  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  our  own 
country  concerning  the  deleterious  effects  of 
alcohol  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  temperance 
cause. 

2.  The  standpoint  of  business.  Loss  of  ef- 
ficiency through  drinking  is  an  economic  loss. 
In  these  days  of  "business  efficiency"  such 
losses  will  not  be  tolerated.  Banks  and  other 
business  firms  and  corporations  are  more  and 
more  demanding  total  abstinence  in  their  em- 
ployees. Not  long  since  a  drunken  railway 
engineer  caused  the  loss  of  forty  lives  in  a 
wreck.  That  is  bad  business,  to  say  nothing 
more.  In  states  where  laws  have  been  passed 
providing  in  certain  industries  compensation 
by  employers  for  injured  employees,  and  in- 
creasing the  responsibility  of  employers,  the 
latter  are  demanding  total  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  workmen.  They  cannot  afford  to  trust 
the  befuddled  brains  of  "moderate"  drinkers 
around  machinery. 

3.  The  social  standpoint.  Drinking,  even 
"social"  drinking,  is  antisocial,  in  that  it  harms 
and  interferes  with  the  right  relations  which 
ought  to  exist  between  men.  Wrecked  homes, 
poverty,  naked  and  hungry  children,  strife 
and  misery  are  some  of  the  antisocial  by- 
products of  the  brewery  and  distillery. 

4.  The  moral  standpoint.  The  close  connec- 
tion between  drinking  and  crime  need  not  be 
discussed.  Drinking  is  a  reason,  but  not  an 
excuse,  for  crime. 

5.  The  religious  standpoint.  A  moral  question 
is  necessarily  a  religious  one.  But  the  right 
solving  of  problems  of  health,  business  and 
social  relations  is  also  a  religious  duty. 

6.  The  political  standpoint.  Intemperance, 
because  it  so  often  leads  to  lawbreaking,  im- 
poses a  heavy  financial  burden  on  every  com- 
munity for  the  maintenance  of  police  protec- 
tion and  courts.  The  saloon  many  times,  espe- 
cially in  cities,  is  the  ally  of  social  vice.  What- 
ever affects  the  welfare  of  citizens  is  properly  a 
political  question.  Whatever  touches  the  health, 
the  economic  interests,  the  social  relations  and 
the  morals  of  the  people  is  a  proper  subject 
for  political  action.  The  liquor  business  affects 
harmfully  all  these  interests  and  should  there- 
fore be  abolished  by  law,  and  it  is  proper  that 
Christians  support  whatever  measures  may 
promise  to  be  effective  to  that  end. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  prophet  preaches  against  the 
sins  of  his  day,  showing  how  the  loss  of 
ancient  faith  has  entailed  the  present  na- 
tional decline,  but  exhorting  to  a  sincere 
repentance  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
tokens  of  the  divine  forgiveness. 

The  period  covered  by  the  prophecies  of 
Hosea,  about  784  to  724  B.  C,  was  an  age  of 
great  material  prosperity  in  Palestine,  but  of 
rapid  moral  decline.  In  Israel,  the  northern 
kingdom — sometimes  spoken  of  as  Samaria,  the 
name  of  its  capital,  sometimes  as  Ephraim. 
Ephraim  being  its  dominant  tribe — Jereboam 
II.  was  ruler,  while  in  Judah  the  principal  figure 
was  Uzziah.  Success  had  attended  the  arms  of 
both  rulers  and  between  them  they  covered 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  the  undivided  realm  of  Solo- 
mon. So  powerful  had  these  kings  become  that 
Palestine  was  little  disturbed  by  either  Assyria 
or  Egypt. 

But  this  period  of  wealth  and  power  fomented 
luxurious  habits,  and  the  pride  of  empire  en- 
couraged compromises  with  the  religions  of 
their  neighbors.  There  was  little  left  of  the 
ancestral  faith  among  the  well-to-do  classes. 
The  bars  were  let  down  and  self-indulgent 
paganism  took  the  place  of  the  stern  morality 
of  the  Mosaic  code.  Amos,  who  was  for  a 
period  contemporary  with  Hosea,  denounces 
the  ethical  condition  of  the  reigning  classes 
with  great  severity  (Amos  6).  It  was  Louis 
"the  magnificent"  who  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  it  was  when  Spain 
enriched  herself  with  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World  that  she  substituted  the  inquisition  for 


the  gospel.  At  no  period  does  a  nation  so 
greatly  need  the  restraining  hand  of  religion 
as  when  it  has  become  rich,  potent  and  inflated 
with  pride. 

Nation  Transfers  Affections  from  True  God 
to  Gods  of  Heathen 

Hosea  i  ■.2 — In  words  which  shock  us  to 
repeat  the  prophet  accused  his  people  of  having 
transferred  their  fickle  aft'ections  from  the  God 
of  their  fathers  to  the  false  and  sin-promoting 
gods  of  the  heathen. 

The  difference  between  Israel  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations  was  not  that  Israel  believed 
in  one  God  and  they  in  many,  not  that  Israel 
believed  in  an  invisible  deity  and  the  heathen 
in  idols  made  by  their  own  hands,  but  that 
Israel  believed  in  a  Holy  God  and  the  world  in 
gods  the  slaves  and  promoters  of  vice.  Baal 
and  Astarte  were  not  philosophical  ideals  of 
supernatural  powers,  but  incarnations  of  animal 
passions,  and  the  fight  made  by  the  prophets 
was  not  for  a  definition  but  for  decency.  Vice 
honeycombed  the  entire  East ;  and  Moham- 
medanism, with  its  appeal  to  the  passions, 
won  not  by  the  severity  of  its  monotheism  but 
by  the  laxity  of  its  moral  code. 

As  Israel  and  Judah  waxed  rich  they  became 
profligate,  and  the  court,  in  this  dance  of  death, 
led  the  multitude  in  the  pace  that  kills.  It  did 
not  require  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  to 
foresee  the  end.  It  was  in  such  an  age  that 
Hosea  warned  his  nation  of  coming  ruin,  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  military  defeat  and  a  cruel 
captivity. 

Intemperance  Then  as  Now  the  Mother  of 
All  Other  Vices 

Hosea  4:11 — We  find  wine  and  lack  of  under- 
standing significantly  grouped,  and  what  was 
true  then  we  see  to  be  true  now.  Some  years 
ago  a  prominent  and  eloquent  minister  was  said 
to  have  "lost  his  faith."  Later  on  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  found  his  bottle.  The  man 
who  blots  out  the  creed  with  one  hand  usually 
wipes  out  the  ten  commandments  with  the 
other.  The  saloon  is  the  infidel's  library.  The 
man  who  "stretcheth  out  his  hand"  and  is  made 
"sick  with  the  heat  of  wine"  boasts  himself  a 
"scorner"  of  religion  (Hosea  7:5). 

But  the  especial  vice  of  the  Orient  is  im- 
morality, and  of  this  intemperance  is  every- 
where a  fomenter.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
read  the  chapters  of  Hosea  publicly  so  fearful 
is  the  picture  exhibited.  In  the  songs  of  all 
ages  praises  of  wine  and  harlotry  are  inter- 
woven. Drink  leads  to  licentiousness  and  li- 
centiousness to  murder.  Intoxication  not  only 
enfeebles  the  will  but  dims  the  moral  percep- 
tion, benumbs  the  conscience  and  begets  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  consequences.  Sometimes 
Sunday  school  teachers  protest  against  the  re- 
curring temperance  lessons  since  intemperance 
is,  they  say,  "but  one  of  many  moral  evils." 
True,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  They 
say  it  is  hard  to  teach  these  lessons.  That  i* 
true  because  intemperance  begets  unnamable 
vices.  Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  source  of 
national  vices  in  our  country  we  would  find 
that  it  is  through  disregard  of  sobriety  that 
youth  enters  the  realm  of  death. 

Prophet  Foretells  Dire  Disasters  Sure  to  Enter 
Through  Gate  of  Heathen  Cult 

Hosea  1 1  :6 — Not  only  is  sin  "a  reproach  to 
any  people"  (Prov.  14:34).  it  is  a  source  of 
poverty,  weakness  and  loss  of  patriotism.  The 
"deserted  village"  (as  described  in  ,  Hosea 
2  :ii-i2)  was  deserted  not  because  the  resources 
of  the  nation  had  ceased  but  because  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  had  disappeared.  A  people 
sodden  in  sin  offers  but  slight  resistance  to 
external  attack,  and  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the 
expatriation  of  a  race  which  had  lost  its  valor 
when  it  lost  its  morals  (Hosea  9:17). 

But  the  book  from  which  we  take  this  lesson 
is  not  an  unbroken  series  of  mournful  pictures. 
The  nation  has  sinned,  but  not  beyond  re- 
pentance unto  salvation  (Hosea  6:1-3).  The 
moral  consciousness  of  the  people  has  lain 
fallow,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  renewed  culti- 
vation (Hosea  10:12).  Even  though  the  grave 
seem  ready  to  claim  Israel  as  its  prey,  Jehovah 
is  able  to  push  aside  the  skeleton  hand  (Hosea 
13:14),  and  prayer  throws  wide  the  gate  to  a 
joyful  return  (Hosea  14:1).  The  message  of 
the  prophet  which  opens  with  the  roll  of  not 
distant  thunder  closes  with  the  outshining  of 
the  rainbow  (Hosea  14:5-9),  and  the  final 
scene  is  one  the  prophet  hoped  to  realize,  a 
scene  of  peace  and  prosperity  founded  upon 
virtue  and  secured  by  a  revival  of  pure  reli- 
gion. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  Nov.  3,  1912 

Foreign  Mission  Topic — Latin  America. 

South  America  is  becoming  known  as  a  land 
of  boundless  possibilities,  suddenly  brought 
close  to  us  by  the  developments  of  modern 
politics  and  industry.  Its  religious  conditions 
make  an  imperative  demand  upon  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  the  United  States  and  afford 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the 
missionary  of  Christ. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  South  America  from 
east  to  west  is  3,300  miles,  and  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  4,600  miles. 
There  is  little  difference  in  size  between  it  and 
North  America,  which  has  about  a  million 
more  square  miles.   

The  population  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  33,000,000  to  50,000,000.  Dr.  Herbert- 
son  has  given  us  the  following  summary  of  the 
distribution  of  the  population :  "The  coastal 
lands,  the  river  valleys,  especially  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Plata  basin,  are  the  most  densely 
peopled.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
the  forest  regions  and  in  Patagonia  consist 
mainly  of  aborigines  of  many  races,  differing 
in  language  more  than  in  racial  characteristics. 
The  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  are  yellower 
than  the  brown  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
but  all  possess  the  same  dark,  lank  hair,  and 
scantiness  of  beard.  The  Caribs  of  the  lower, 
the  Nu-Aruak  of  the  upper  Amazon,  the  Tupi 
between  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  and  the 
Guaykuru  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Ges  of  eastern 
Brazil  and  the  Patagonians  and  Fuegians  of  the 
south  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
races  east  of  the  Andes.  The  Araucanians  of 
Chile,  the  old  civilized  Quichua,  who  formed 
the  Inca  state,  overthrown  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Chibcha  of  Colombia  are  among  the 
Andean  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more 
densely  peopled  areas  are  of  European  and 
.African  origin,  as  well  as  American.  Pure 
whites,  negroes  and  yellow  men  exist,  but  the 
majority  are  of  mixed  race ;  so  that  here  men 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  character- 
istics of  all  races  can  be  found,  the  most 
typical  average  specimens  of  all  humanity." 

The  Creoles,  the  old  Spanish  families  of  pure, 
or  supposedly  pure,  blood,  form  an  aristocracy 
by  themselves,  and  between  them  and  the 
Indian  peons  there  are  all  grades  of  social 
excellence. 

In  recent  years  the  social  problems  have  be- 
come much  more  intricate  through  the  in- 
fusion of  an  immense  stream  of  immigration 
from  the  Old  World,  mostly  Italians  and  Span- 
iards. There  are  also  Russians,  Turks,  French, 
Austrians,  Germans,  English  and  representatives 
of  all  mankind.  _ 

By  a  papal  bull   of  May   3,   1493,   it  was 
decreed  that  the  lands  of  America,  discovered 
1  or  undiscovered,  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  the 
"line  of  demarcation,"  as  it  was  called,  was  to 
be  drawn  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  The 
line  of  demarcation  proved  to  be  impossible  and 
a  convention  between  Spain  and  Portugal  gave 
;  to  Portgual  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent, 
j  while  Spain  obtained  the  northern,  southern 
:  and   western   portions.     All    the   lands  were 
!   owned  by  the  throne  and  farmed  out  to  the 
'■   people.     The   result   of   this   system   was  to 
I   strangle  all  industry  and  commerce.    The  gov- 
ernment was  outrageously  oppressive,  and  to  its 
exactions  were  added  the  still  heavier  tolls  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.    At  length,  in  the  first 
quarter    of    the    nineteenth    century,    all  the 
South    American   states   obtained   their  inde- 
pendence and  established  themselves  as  separate 
states ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  after- 
wards that  the  present  boundaries  were  de- 
termined.   Republican  principles  were  at  work 
in  all  these  states  from  their  inception,  though 
it  was  only  in  1889  that  Brazil  followed  the 
lead   of  her   sister   states   and    established  a 
republican  government. 

In  the  early  days  revolutions  were  frequent 
and  authority  was  more  or  less  unsettled,  but 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  gain  in 
the  stability  of  rule  and  order. 

An  immense  advance  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustries has  been  made  by  the  Latin  states  dur- 


ing the  past  ten  years.  Four-fifths  of  all  the 
coffee  of  the  world  comes  from  Brazil.  Argen- 
tine Republic  possesses  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est wheat  fields,  and  the  desert  stretches  of 
Chile  yield  the  world's  chief  supply  of  nitrates. 

Our  responsibility  to  the  South  American 
people  is  twofold,  because  it  was  the  example 
of  our  victorious  democracy  that  led  them  to 
dare  to  be  free  and  self-governing ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  we  have  made  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  affording  them  the  highest  meas- 
ure of  well-being  that  the  people  of  one  state 
can  secure  to  the  people  of  another.  We  have, 
too,  that  largest,  most  profound  responsibility, 
of  which  the  apostle  Paul  spoke  when  he  said, 
"I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians  : 
both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish." 

The  need  of  the  gospel  is  manifest.  Old 
rites,  superstitions  and  debasing  customs  have 
been  brought  over  whole  from  the  original 
ethnic  religions  of  the  land  and  established 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches  under  Christian 
names.  Robert  E.  Speer's  investigations  in 
1909  revealed  an  almost  unspeakable  condition 
of  moral  and  spiritual  life  within  the  very 
confines  of  the  Roman  churches  themselves. 
I  will  briefly  summarize  a  few  of  his  points 
in  his  plea  for  the  right  and  place  of  Protes- 
tant missions  :  i.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
South  American   countries  warrants   and  de- 


November  10,  1912 

TEMPERANCE  THE  WORLD  AROUND 
Topic — Temperance  progress  over  the  world. 
Malachi    3:13-18;  4:1-6. 

The  world  is  becoming  standardized,  even  in 
its  moral  problems.  The  temperance  question 
today  is  literally  an  around-the-world  question. 
A  native  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  called  into 
existence  in  Japan.  China,  in  adopting  new 
ways,  is  learning  to  drink  Japanese  beer  and 
western  wines  and  spirits.  India,  long  the  land 
of  sobriety,  seems  to  be  confronted  with  a 
growth  of  native  liquor  shops.  The  Moslem 
lands,  supposed  to  be  abstainers  by  command  of 
Mohammed,  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants  during  late  years.  The 
Greek  wine  shops  which  abound  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean cities — Cairo  and  Constantinople  espe- 
cially included — have  a  large  share  of  modern- 
ized Moslem  patrons.  In  Europe  and  America 
liquor  has  always  been  a  problem.  So  we  see 
that  all  over  the  earth  this  issue  of  the  menace 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  very  real  one. 

As  fashions  spread  around  the  world  the  bad 
seem  to  travel  faster  than  the  good. 

Withal,  there  is  a  new  conscience  awakening 
on  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Changing  world 
conditions  lengthen  the  battle  line ;  the  enemy 
appears  in  unexpected  places.  Nevertheless, 
the  cause  of  temperance  is  truly  making  prog- 
ress. One  would  have  to  be  blind  to  the  activi- 
ties of  his  day  to  deny  this.  Consider  the  sot- 
tish drunkenness  in  "merrie  old  England"  two 
centuries  ago.  Consider  the  amount  of  strong 
liquor  that  was  drunk  in  this  land  in  the  years 
of  its  founding.  Older  persons  can  tell  of  the 
days  before  any  restriction  was  placed  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicants.  Once,  and  that  scarcely 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  it  was  counted 
bad  form  to  decline  a  social  glass ;  now,  with 
perfect  self-respect  and  entire  lack  of  em- 
barrassment, one  may  be  a  total  abstainer  in 
any  circles.  The  mind  of  mankind  has  ad- 
vanced in  its  view  of  the  whole  drink  question. 

"Where  there's  drink  there's  danger."  No 
sounder  temperance  slogan  has  ever  been  ut- 
tered than  that.  Danger  does  not  always  mean 
destruction  ;  but  it  always  means  risk  ;  and  no- 
body but  a  madman  would  counsel  youth  to  ven- 
ture into  needless  dangers.     Why  pick  one's 


mands  the  presence  of  the  form  of  evangelical 
religion  which  will  war  against  sin  and  bring 
man  the  power  of  a  righteous  life.  2.  The 
Protestant  missionary  enterprise  is  required 
by  the  intellectual  needs  of  South  America. 
It  is  an  uneducated  continent.  3.  Protestant 
missions  will  give  the  Bible  to  the  people. 
There  are  Roman  Catholic  translations  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  Portuguese,  but  the  church  has 
discouraged  or  forbidden  their  use.  The  priests 
themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  4.  Protes- 
tant missions  are  demanded  because  of  the 
character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
Few  priests  are  really  good  men,  and  all  en- 
courage and  profit  by  the  superstitions  of  their 
people.  5.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has 
not  given  the  people  Christianity.  The  very 
crucifixes  of  which  their  churches  are  full 
misrepresent  the  gospel.  They  show  a  dead 
man,  not  a  living  Saviour.  The  place  of  Christ 
is  always  subordinate  to  that  of  Mary.  6.  The 
countries  must  not  be  left  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can religious  system,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
political  liberty  and  popular  institutions.  7.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  South  America 
needs  Protestant  missions  for  its  own  reforma- 
tion and  purification. 

It  is  our  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  lift  from  the  bowed  shoulders  of 
the  peons  the  burdens  of  superstition  and 
shame  and  fear ;  to  teach  men  whose  conscience 
is  depraved  the  value  of  truth  and  self-control : 
to  proclaim  the  love  of  a  living  Saviour  and 
the  deliverance  from  sin  through  the  power  of 
an  endless  life.  This  great  work  is  being  done 
now  by  the  six  Christian  men  and  six  Christian 
women  and  their  staff  of  native  helpers  which 
our  church  has  placed  in  the  wide  field  of  our 
Brazil  mission.    More  missionaries  are  needed. 


way  over  the  quicksands  when  there  is  a  safe, 
clear  highway  at  hand  ?  There  is  no  important 
argument  to  be  offered  against  total  abstinence  ; 
there  are  many  obvious  one  against  the  use  of 
intoxicants.   

Even  the  German  emperor  has  urged  temper- 
ance upon  his  own  nation,  which  has  beer  for 
its  national  beverage. 

Recently  I  have  been  walking  through  cer- 
tain Pennsylvania  towns  where  the  population 
is  almost  wholly  so-called  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, and  where  thrift  and  industry  are  the 
handmaidens  of  religion.  The  intellectual  level 
of  these  communities  is  not  high,  and  they  lack- 
public  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  question  of 
why  this  is  so  finds  its  answer  in  the  signs 
on  the  highways  and  in  the  reek  that  filled 
every  hotel  at  which  we  stopped — beer.  All 
outward  indications  point  to  universal  beer 
drinking  in  these  communities.  Before  one 
can  register  at  many  of  the  hotels  he  must  go 
into  or  through  the  barroom,  which  is  the  only 
office.  A  tremendous  shaking  up  on  this  sub- 
ject of  temperance  would  mean  the  intellectual 
and  moral  emancipation  of  many  communities. 

As  the  airship  and  submarine  and  high-power 
rifle  have  altered  the  character  of  war,  so  new 
and  unexpected  allies  have  of  late  come  to 
the  help  of  the  temperance  cause.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  economic  argument.  Men  cannot 
afford  to  drink  in  this  strenuous  day  as  they 
once  did.  Even  the  Britisher  in  India  has  had 
to  reduce  the  number  of  his  "pegs."  Great  cor- 
porations are  putting  the  ban  on  liquor.  The 
new  doctrine  of  efficiency  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  that  ever  attacked  John  Barley- 
corn. Another  is  the  brother-sense  of  our  time. 
This  is  the  day  of  altruism  and  social  passion. 
And  all  who  work  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
argue  that  a  basic  cause  of  poverty  and  crime 
and  sickness  is  alcohol.  Science  and  business 
join  hands  with  religion  in  the  effort  to  drive 
out  the  drink  evil.   

The  man  who  shot  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a 
saloonkeeper,  and  immediately  after  his  arrest 
he  is  said  to  have  informed  the  Milwaukee 
police  that  his  enmity  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
first  aroused  when  the  latter,  as  police  com- 
missioner in  New  York  City,  forced  the  clos- 
ing of  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  Thus  does  one 
'orm  of  lawlessness  beget  another. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


French  Mission  Secretary  and  His  Work 

Rev.  Daniel  Couve,  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  who 
came  to  America  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  continuation  committee  at  Lake  Mohonk 
in  September,  is  remaining  in  the  United  States 
for  a  few  weeks  to  visit  friends  of  French 
Protestantism  in  the  interest  of  his  organiza- 
tion. The  society  is  the  agent  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Protestants  of  France,  who  number 
scarcely  more  than  300,000  people,  among  whom 
there  is  little  or  no  wealth.  Yet  the  society 
maintains  190  missionaries  who  are  distributed 
through  seven  mission  fields  in  Africa  and  the 
South  seas,  and  maintains  its  budget  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $190,000.  To  support  all 
of  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  seek  considerable 
assistance  from  English-speaking  Christians, 
who,  in  Great  Britain  especially,  feel  the  claim 
of  the  fact  that  the  society's  large  work  in 
Basutoland  is  conducted  under  the  British  flag. 

Americans,  however,  had  scarcely  contributed 
at  all  until  the  late  Dr.  Boegner  visited  America 
in  1910  and  secured  considerable  assistance. 
Dr.  Boegner's  death  since  then  has  been  a 
severe  blow  to  the  society,  but  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  energetic  young  private  secre- 
tary, who  was  called  to  the  mission  head- 
quarters in  Paris  after  four  years  of  hard 
service  in  the  French  Kongo.  M.  Couve  now 
aims  to  renew  and  extend  the  American  con- 
nections which  Dr.  Boegner  thus  established, 
and  the  excellent  deserving  of  his  work  is  at- 
tested by  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  New  York. 

The  claim  upon  American  Presbyterians 
arises  particularly  from  the  fact  that,  without 
any  possible  support  in  view,  the  Paris  society 
boldly  shouldered  the  responsibility  for  two 
Presbyterian  stations  in  French  Kongo,  where 
the  board  at  New  York  found  it  very  difficult 
to  continue  its  educational  work  under  the 
French  flag  and  meet  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  French  government.  It  was  on 
this  field  that  M.  Couve  gained  his  own  mis- 
sionary experience,  and  his  society  has  managed 
the  work  so  well  that  it  has  doubled  the  extent 
of  it.  In  view  of  this  success,  arrangements 
are  now  under  way  to  transfer  the  Baraka 
station  also — the  only  remaining  section  of  the 
West  Africa  mission  which  is  on  the  colonial 
soil  of  France.  It  appears  plain  that  Presby- 
terian gifts  to  the  Paris  organization  should 
promptly  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  burden  thus 
assumed. 

American  missionary  enthusiasts  are  likewise 
interested  in  Madagascar,  where  the  Paris  so- 
ciety, with  similar  courage,  assumed  all  the 
English  mission  work  after  the  rigidity  of  the 
French  colonial  policy  made  it  impossible  for 
English  workers  to  continue  there.  Under 
Governor  Augagneur,  who  was  a  very  offensive 
atheist,  the  French  workers  and  the  native 
Christians  suffered  great  annoyances.  But 
under  the  present  governor,  M.  Picquie,  the 
situation  is  vastly  better,  and  moreover,  the 
Poincare  government  at  home  is  much  more 
friendly  to  the  Protestant  work  than  the  gov- 
ernment which  preceded  it.  It  seems  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  secure  the  extension  to  the 
colonies  of  the  law  that  gives  religious  liberty 
in  France,  but  the  colonial  minister  at  Paris 
and  the  governor  in  Madagascar  have  agreed 
to  promulgate  a  temporary  rule  to  insure  the 
Madagascar  Protestants  all  security  from 
further  interference.  This  rule,  though  called 
temporary,  it  is  believed  will  last  until  the 
religious  liberty  law  is  made  effective  in  the 
colonies.   

Inveterate  Japanese  Liking  for  Rice 

The  rainy  season  was  late  in  Japan  this  sum- 
mer and  the  rice  crop  has  in  consequence  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  result  is  that 
rice  has  gone  up  "out  of  sight"  and  the  poor 
have  even  more  reason  to  complain  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  missionaries  observe,  however,  that  even 
in  these  circumstances  the  poorest  of  Japanese 
still  insist  upon  eating  only  the  best  of  rice, 
rejecting  second  grade  grain  entirely,  even 
though  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  many  who 
have  investigated  the  question  that  second 
grade  rice  mixed  with  wheat  is  not  only  a 
cheaper  food  but  more  nutritious.  Vegetables 
added  to  the  rice  diet  are  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  to  health  as  well  as  an  economy  in 


money,  but  the  Japanese  seem  to  care  little 
for  them,  although  such  a  very  available  vege- 
table as  burdock  root  is  said  by  the  missionaries 
who  have  tried  it  to  be  decidedly  toothsome. 

The  Pioneer  Lady  of  Dairen 

It  would  appear  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  will  have  a  longer  necrology  in  its 
report  for  the  current  year  than  in  many  years 
past.  Another  name  just  added  to  the  rapidly 
lengthening  list  of  Presbyterian  missionaries 
dead  on  the  field  this  season  is  that  of  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Winn  of  the  Japan  mission,  who,  as  re- 
ported by  cable  from  Tokyo,  died  Oct.  8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  have  long  been  notable 
among  missionaries  in  the  service  of  the  board 
at  New  York  for  their  daring  and  indefatigable 
pioneer  service.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
workers  in  the  very  difficult  field  of  Knnazawa 


1853,  and  graduated  from  Knox  College  in 
that  city.  She  sailed  with  her  husband  to  Japan 
within  three  months  after  their  marriage  in 
1877.  Of  her  four  children,  two  are  working 
as  missionaries  in  Korea — Rev.  George  H.  Winn 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Erdman.  Her  youngest  son 
is  a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, and  the  mother's  eager  expectation  was  to 
be  present  at  the  commencement  of  her  own 
alma  mater  when  her  son  graduates  next  June. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  were 
to  sail  for  America  to  spend  a  furlough,  in 
which  this  commencement  was  to  be  the  chief 
event.   

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— Leading  Friday  morning,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Coul- 
ter chose  as  a  lesson  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
President  French  of  Huron  College,  Miss  Edith 
D.  Lamme  of  Persia  and  Miss  Emma  S.  Boehne 


Siam  into  China. 


This  map  was 
drawn  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Freeman 
of  the  Presby- 
terian mission 
to  the  Laos, 
who  advocates 
extending  the 
mission  to  the 
limits  that  can 
be  covered  by 
preaching  1  n 
the  Laos  lan- 
guage. The 
stars  indicate 
stations 
already  In  ex- 
istence and  fif- 
teen new  sta- 
tic ns  which 
the  Laos  mis- 
sionaries de- 
sire to  open. 
As  will  be  ob- 
served,  the 
territory  they 
would  cover 
extends  out  of 
The  area  Is  about 


on  the  west  coast  of  Japan,  and  when  theii* 
strenuous  labors  had  begun  to  clear  away  the 
difficulties  of  that  field,  they  sought  permission 
of  the  board  to  go  out  to  Manchuria  with  the 
host  of  Japanese  immigrants  settling  in  the 
country  opened  up  by  Japan's  victory  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  They  took  up  their  home 
in  the  seaport  town  which  the  Russians  called 
Dalny  and  which  the  Japanese  renamed  Dairen. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  spoke  the 
Japanese  language  only,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  preach  to  the  Chinese  population  of  Man- 
churia, but  among  the  Japanese  settlers,  and 
especially  the  soldiers  and  railroad  men,  they 
worked  in  every  part  of  the  province,  traveling 
back  and  forth  along  the  railroad  lines  par- 
ticularly, until  they  were  well  known  and  deeply 
beloved  by  the  whole  Japanese  population. 

Mrs.  Winn  was  a  woman  of  great  tact  and 
skill  in  her  approach  to  the  Japanese  wives, 
who  felt  the  loneliness  of  a  strange  land,  and 
they  will  especially  miss  her  in  her  absence. 
Mrs.  Winn  was  born  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in 


000  miles  square,  contains  14.000,000 
people  speaking  the  Laos  language 
and  20.000,000  speaking  other  lan- 
guage.i.  At  present  there  is  no  mis- 
sion work  except  the  five  Presbyte- 
rian stations  anywhere  in  this  area. 


of  China  were  present.  The  latter,  with  ex- 
pectation of  being  again  in  Shangtung  by 
Christmas,  told  joyfully  of  the  promise  of  a 
memorial  gift,  the  beginning  of  the  long-prayed- 
for  orphans'  home.  Miss  Lamme  has  had 
charge  of  the  Urumia  school  for  Persian  girls, 
which  has  had  wonderful  growth.  The  word 
brought  by  Mrs.  Shaw  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Winn  of  the  Japan  mission  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  her  last  letter,  and  prayer. 

■ — The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Northwest. 
Chicago,  has  received  $43,845  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  over  last  year  has  been  asked,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  final  total  will  reach  $200,000. 
Thus  far  there  is  a  decrease,  but  next  month 
is  expected  to  make  a  better  showing. 

— Most  of  the  club  subscriptions  to  The 
Missionary  Review  begin  in  November.  Any 
wishing  to  subscribe  at  this  low  rate  may  send 
$2  to  Room  48,  509  South  Wabash  avenue. 
Chicago. 
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Life  Story  of  an  American  Publislier 


George  Palmer  Putnam  :  A  Memoir,  To- 
gether with  a  Record  of  the  Earlier  Years  of 
the  Publishing  House  Founded  by  Him,  by 
George  Haven  Putnam.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

The  story  of  a  publishing  house  in  the  making 
is  an  absorbing  thing,  particularly  when  it  con- 
cerns one  of  our  oldest  establishments  and  com- 
prises so  much  of  the  pioneer  history  of  Amer- 
ican publishing.  George  Palmer  Putnam, 
founder  of  the  firm  and  father  of  the  present 
publishers,  did  an  immeasurable  service  for 
the  literature  of  this  country  in  furthering  the 
establishment  of  international  copyright  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  beginning  that 
work  when  he  was  only  23,  during  the  year 
1837,  in  which  the  first  copyright  committee 
was  organized.  From  that  date  until  his  death, 
in  1872,  Mr.  Putnam  acted  as  secretary  and 
as  leading  worker  in  the  executive  committee 
of  each  successive  copyright  association.  Wish- 
ing to  emphasize  this  service  and  to  present  as 
well  a  personal  picture  of  his  father,  George 
Haven  Putnam  has  expanded  a  book  formerly 
printed  for  private  circulation  into  a  large  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  that  ought  to  have  a  big 
interest  for  booklovers. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  always  bookishly  inclined, 
but,  unlike  his  father,  who  had  graduated  from 
Harvard,  was  compelled  to  forego  college  and 
become  a  breadwinner  at  11  years  of  age.  He 
went  into  the  carpet  business  with  his  uncle 
in  Boston  and  kept  at  that  uncongenial  trade  for 
four  years,  when  he  decided  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  New  York  City.  By  a  stroke  of  luck  he 
secured  a  position  as  errand  boy  in  a  book- 
seller's shop — "wages  $25  a  year  and  board." 
Soon  he  began  work  on  his  first  book,  a  vol- 
ume of  reference  compiled  from  the  diligent 
perusal  of  some  150  historical  works  and 
bearing  the  awesome  title  of  "Chronology,  In- 
troduction and  Index  to  Universal  History." 
Jonathan  Leavitt,  for  whom  the  youth  was  then 
acting  as  underclerk,  promised  to  print  the 
volume  "if  some  learned  man  would  examine 


it";  and  when  a  scholar  with  the  patience  to 
digest  it  had  passed  upon  it  kindly  the  work 
of  printing  was  begun.  It  took  a  year  to 
get  it  through  the  press. 

In  1840  the  firm  of  Wiley  and  Putnam  was 
formed,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Putnam 
went  to  London  to  establish  a  branch  business, 
thus  making  his  house  the  first  of  American 
publishers  to  have  its  own  office  in  London. 
From  this  time  on  he  was  in  active  touch  with 
the  period's  biggest  literary  personalities — 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Eliza- 
beth Browning,  Poe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Cooper, 
George  William  Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
others.  He  brought  out  Hawthorne's  "Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  in  connection  with  which 
publication  there  is  an  interesting  story: 

Hawthorne  was  at  that  time  practically  un- 
known, and  this  first  book  failed  to  meet  with 
the  response  Mr.  Putnam  had  been  so  hope- 
ful of.  Two  years  after  its  publication  he  was 
forced  to  report  to  his  author  a  total  sale  of 
only  750  copies.  His  manuscript  of  "The  Scar- 
let Letter"  was  at  this  time  lying  completed  on 
Hawthorne's  desk ;  but  it  was  not  offered  to 
anyone  for  a  year  or  more  on  account  of  his 
discouragement  at  the  reception  of  his  first 
effort.  When  it  was  finally  brought  out  by 
another  publisher  Mr.  Putnam's  disappointment 
was  very  keen,  although  he  was  happy  over 
its  success.  He  wrote  Hawthorne :  "However 
it  may  be  with  books,  I  still  hope  that  you  will 
be  willing  to  let  us  publish  your  next  romance 
first  in  our  magazine  .  .  .  and  I  will  engage 
to  secure  that  you  receive  the  highest  rate  ever 
paid  in  this  country  by  a  magazine." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this 
memoir  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Putnam's  refusals 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  "pirated"  books. 
From  his  time  until  the  present  day  the  firm  of 
Putnam  has  been  conspicuous  in  its  enterprise 
for  international  copyright ;  and  its  founder's 
career  is  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  big  American  literature. 

Margaret  C.  Anderson. 


For  the  Biblical  Student 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  by  William  Temple. 
This  little  volume  contains  four  lectures  and  a 
sermon  delivered  at  Cambridge  during  the 
Lenten  and  Advent  seasons  of  191 1.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  are  the  "Founding  of 
the  Kingdom,"  "Religion  and  Ethics,"  "The 
Kingdom  and  the  World,"  "Christianity  and 
Other  Theories."  The  sermon  is  on  the  theme 
of  the  divine  judgment.  The  work  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  and 
critical  study  of  the  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  found  in  the  gospel  record  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  a  popular  discussion  of 
some  phases  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
author  is  a  writer  of  considerable  force  and 
freshness.  The  volume  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  il- 
lumine some  phases  of  the  topic  of  which  it 
treats.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  80 
cents  net. 

The  Life  of  William  Robertson  Smith,  by 
John  Sutherland  Black  and  George  Chrystal. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith's  career  was  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  higher  criticism 
controversy,  and  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
heat  of  vehement  debate  generated  by  this 
controversy  were  so  great,  that  the  writing  of 
a  life  of  him  with  a  true  estimate  of  his  work 
was  almost  an  impossible  task  until  now.  And 
even  now  there  are  those  who  would  say  that 
his  biographers  have  not  been  entirely  free  and 
clear  in  their  vision  of  the  facts.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  they  have  succeeded  in  de- 
taching themselves  and  their  own  point  of  view 
from  the  entanglements  of  the  famous  contro- 
versy and  giving  us  a  fair  and  impartial  ac- 
count  of   the   pioneer   in   higher   criticism  in 


Scotland.  To  wait  any  longer  for  the  further 
subsidence  of  the  spirit  of  controversy  would 
have  been  to  risk  doing  justice  to  Professor 
Smith's  memory,  since  interest  in  his  work 
would  also  have  been  measurably  lessened  by 
the  lapse  of  years.  As  it  is,  the  volume 
sketches  the  brilliant  career  of  the  scholar  from 
his  earliest  days  to  the  time  of  his  premature 
death.  Naturally  special  stress  is  placed  upon 
the  last  years,  including  as  they  do  the  account 
of  his  article  on  the  Bible  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  tempest 
of  criticism  it  stirred  up,  followed  by  the 
tedious  years  of  judicial  process.  The  volume 
is  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  biblical  criticism  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Lectures  and  Essays  of  William  Robert- 
son Smith,  edited  by  John  Sutherland  Black 
and  George  Chrystal.  This  volume  contains 
hitherto  unpublished  writings  of  Professor 
Robertson  Smith's,  together  with  some  which 
were  published  but  never  collected  in  book 
form.  It  serves  as  a  supplement  to  Professor 
Smith's  "Life,"  written  conjointly  by  the 
editors,  and  just  published  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. The  papers  brought  together  in  the 
volume  illustrate  the  breadth  as  well  as  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Scottish  scholar  whose  views 
were  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  the 
occasion  of  fierce  controversy  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  contents  are  grouped 
according  to  the  subject  of  the  papers  into  six 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "Scien- 
tific Papers,"  and  includes  articles  on  the 
theory  of  geometrical  reasoning,  Hegel  and  the 
metaphysics  of  the  fluxional  calculus,  on  the 
flow  of  electricity  in  conducting  surfaces,  a 


note  on  Professor  James's  theory  of  Euclid 
IV.,  and  on  Dr.  Sterling,  Hegel  and  the  mathe- 
maticians. All  of  these  papers  were  produced 
between  1869  and  1872,  before  Professor  Smith 
had  settled  down  to  his  specialty  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  and  Semitic  religions.  The 
second  group  is  entitled  "Early  Theological 
Essays"  and  shows  the  professor's  tendency 
toward  Old  Testament  study.  The  third  and 
fourth  groups  appear  under  the  headings  "Early 
and  Later  Aberdeen  Lectures."  The  fifth  group 
includes  two  essays  of  an  archaeological  and 
descriptive  interest  under  the  caption  "Arabian 
Studies"  and  the  sixth  consists  of  two  book 
reviews ;  namely,  one  on  Wellhausen's  "History 
of  Israel"  and  one  on  Renan's  "History  of  the 
People  of  Israel."  [Macmillan  Corapanv,  New 
York. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  o.\ 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi  and  Jonah,  by 
Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith 
and  Julius  A.  Bewer.  This  volume  of  the 
International  Critical  Commentary  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  expansion  of  the  original  plan  in 
which  all  the  minor  prophets  were  designed 
to  be  treated  in  one  volume,  and  that  by  the 
late  lamented  President  William  R.  Harper. 
The  development  of  the  plan  involved  some 
modification,  including  the  assignment  of  the 
work  to  several  scholars,  thus  expediting  the 
completion  and  publication  of  the  whole  com- 
mentary. The  present  volume  is  in  reality  a 
collection  of  three  volumes  bound  in  one.  The 
first  and  by  far  the  largest  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  covers  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah 
and  Haggai ;  the  second,  by  Dr.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  on  Malachi ;  and  the 
third,  by  Professor  Bewer  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  is  a  commentary  on  Jonah.  Each 
author  is  thus  made  responsible  for  his  own 
work.  Each  under  the  head  of  introduction 
aims  to  discuss  all  the  historical  and  literary 
questions  that  emerge  in  his  own  special  sec- 
tion of  the  general  theme,  and  under  com- 
mentary each  presents  a  minutely  grammatical, 
linguistic  and  historical  exegesis  based  upon 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  authors  occupy  the 
same  general  point  of  view  on  questions  of 
biblical  criticism.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  this  point  of  view  is  not  the  old-time 
conservative  and  apologetic  one,  but  that  of  the 
advanced  criticism.  The  work  throughout 
shows  marks  of  painstaking  and  accurate 
scholarship  and  is  designed  to  help  the  well 
trained  minister.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York.    $3  net. 

A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  by  A.  T.  Robertson.  The  success 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  "Concise  New  Testament 
Grammar"  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  translated  and  used  in  German,  Italian 
and  French  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  a 
work  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  beginners 
and  in  general  by  students  of  all  grades  of  ad- 
vancement. In  its  present  edition,  which  is 
the  third,  the  work  is  brought  down  to  date  by 
several  minor  alterations  and  by  the  extension 
of  its  bibliography  through  the  addition  of  the 
titles  of  the  most  recent  published  contributions 
to  it.  It  is  a  work  that  has  already  proved  its 
right  to  exist  and  for  which  a  still  larger  use- 
fulness may  be  predicted.  [George  H.  Doran^ 
Company,  New  York. 

Religious  History  and  Thought 

History  of  Christian  Thought  Since 
Kant,  by  Edward  Caldwell  Moore.  Professor 
Moore  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  younger 
students  of  philosophy  and  history.  Through- 
out this  littie  textbook  he  shows  a  thorough 
grasp  of  his  subject.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
brief  and  inexpensive  book  which  tells  so  well 
the  story  of  Christian  thinking  from  Kant  to 
William  James.  The  preface  indicates  that  in 
the  author's  plan  this  little  book  is  only  an 
outline  of  a  larger  work  which  he  hopes  to  pre- 
sent.   We  certainly  wish  him  success  in  the 
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production  of  the  larger  treatise,  but  are  not 
sure  that  that  will  be  a  more  useful  book  than 
this.  There  is  a  large  place  for  a  concise  little 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  the  amount 
of  information  given  in  this  book  will  reward 
the  average  layman  or  the  minister  with  a  small 
library.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents 
net. 

Old  Testament  Story  :  A  Manual  for 
Teachers  of  Young  Students,  by  Charles  H. 
Corbett.  This  teacher's  manual  is  intended  to 
accompany  a  new  set  of  graded  lessons  for  the 
Sunday  school.  It  begins  with  the  exodus  and 
ends  with  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  is  built 
on  constructive  lines  and  will  find  a  useful  place 
in  Bible  class  work.  [University  of  Chicago 
Press.    $1  net. 

The  Gates  of  Knowledge,  by  Rudolph 
Steiner.  Dr.  Steiner  is  one  of  the  most  rev- 
erent of  the  theosophists,  interpreting  that  oc- 
cult science  in  terms  of  Christian  mysticism. 
The  main  lines  of  his  thought  in  this  little 
volume  are  somewhat  elusive,  but  one  feels 
throughout  the  touch  of  a  sincere  and  reverent 
spirit.    [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25  net. 

Miscellaneous 

A  Manual  of  Shoemaking  and  Leather 
AND  Rubber  Products,  by  William  H.  Dooley. 
An  adequate  textbook  on  shoemaking  for  the 
general  reader  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
industrial,  trade  and  commercial  schools  has 
not  before  been  published  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Dooley  was  asked  in  1908  by  the  Lynn  com- 
mission of  industrial  education  to  make  an 
investigation  of  European  shoe  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the 
proposed  shoe  school  in  Lynn.  This  book  is 
the  outcome  of  that  investigation ;  and  one 
of  the  interesting  things  about  it  is  that  the 
author  shows  the  shoemaking  industry  of  this 
country  to  be  superior  to  its  European  develop- 
ment. He  covers  the  subject  exhaustively,  from 
the  anatomy  of  the  foot  to  leather  manufacture 
and  the  history  of  footwear.  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Noted  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Henry  Clay,  edited,  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  by  Lilian  Marie  Briggs.  This 
is  the  first  volume  in  the  "American  History 
of  Literature"  series,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
present  the  best  known  American  speeches. 
The  four-volume  arrangement  has  been  made, 
of  course,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  public  libraries ;  and  the  biographical 
sketches  are  inserted  for  the  convenience  of 
school  boys  and  girls  who  are  constantly  de- 
manding short  "lives"  of  great  Americans.  It 
is  a  well  prepared,  distinctly  helpful  little  vol- 
ume. [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York. 
75  cents  net. 

Books  Received 

The  Master-Singers  of  Nuremberg :  A 
Dramatic  Poem  by  Richard  Wagner  Freely 
Translated  in  Poetic  Narrative  Form,  by  Oliver 
Huckel.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

Intercollegiate  Debates :  A  Year  Book  of 
College  Debating,  Volume  2  ;  edited  by  Egbert 
Ray  Nichols.  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge,  New 
York. 

Public  Speaking:  Principles  and  Practice, 
by  Irvah  Lester  Winter.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $2  net. 

The  Church  Triumphant,  by  Lucien  Adelbert 
Davidson.  Young  Churchman  Company,  Mil- 
waukee.   $1  net. 
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For  the  Man  in  the  Pulpit 

"Why  Smith  Should  Go  to  Church"  was  the 
striking  title  of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  Howard 
Hobbs,  Westchester  church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  He 
said  "Smith"  thought  of  the  church  as  dogmatic, 
illogical  and  unreasonable. 

Dr.  George  W.  King,  Central  church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  used  chemistry  in  the  pulpit  to 
show  sin  entering  life  and  the  power  of  Christ 
to  cleanse.  Into  clear  water  a  murky  liquid 
was  poured.  Another  chemical  cleared  the 
water. 

"The  church  of  today  needs  lessons  in  the 
mere  moralities  of  life,"  said  Rev.  R.  S. 
Donaldson  in  Perseverance  church,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  "Pulpit  homilies  on  mighty  transforma- 
tions are  good,  but  meanwhile  many  of  us  slip 
into  our  own  particular  sin  and  stay  there." 


Some  Ways  of  Working 


A  Church  Attendance  Club 

Among  the  junior  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments of  the  Sunday  school  of  Hunt's  Point, 
near  New  York  City,  a  "Church  Attendance 
Club"  has  been  formed  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Each  one  takes  a  pledge :  "I  promise  whenever 
I  can  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  or  evening 
services  of  our  church  for  three  months." 
The  club  members  have  distinctive  pins  and 
there  were  thirty-four  charter  members.  The 
club  is  formed  along  the  lines  recently  sug- 
gested by  Marion  Harland  in  an  article  in  The 
Continent. 

Visiting  Neighboring  Churches 

At  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  "An  Efficient 
Church,"  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Sawtelle  of  North 
church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  congregation 
agreed  to  serve  on  committees  to  visit  other 
churches  for  ideas.  Chairmen  of  these  com- 
mittees were  named  and  the  various  divisions 
will  investigate  every  phase  of  church  activity 
in  their  city  and  vicinity.  One  committee  will 
consider  church  finances,  another  Sunday  school 
problems,  a  third  will  see  how  other  congrega- 
tions encourage  their  young  people  to  work. 
Reports  will  be  given  at  a  congregational  meet- 
ing.   

The  Line-Up  of  Life 

A  Philadelphia  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
George  G.  Ziegler,  recently  made  a  talk  to  boys 
on  "The  Great  Game,"  and  distributed  cards 
showing  eleven  virtues  and  their  antitheses  in 


First  church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  There  were  800 
at  the  meeting.  First  church,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
also  used  this  plan. 

— Every  married  man  received  a  red  carna- 
tion on  Fathers'  Day  at  Susquehanna  Avenue 
church,  Philadelphia. 

— First  church,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  held  a 
reminiscence  social,  at  which  events  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  retold. 

— Photographs  of  former  members  of  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  church  will  be  used  in  an  exhibit  in 
connection  with  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  church. 

— To  a  reception  for  the  president  and 
faculty  of  Albert  Lea  College  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools  and  teachers  were 
also  invited.  This  helped  put  the  church  in 
closer  touch  with  the  schools. 


Business  Methods  in  Churches 

The  gospel  of  business  efficiency  has  found 
an  application  in  church  work  in  a  number  of 
congregations.  The  card  catalogue  of  mem- 
bers, with  another  of  residents  of  the  com- 
munity with  a  leaning  toward  Presbyterianism 
or  with  no  preference,  has  long  been  a  fixture 
in  pastors'  studies.  With  a  stenographer  to  is- 
sue letters  to  a  mailing  list  of  this  sort,  and  to 
care  for  correspondence,  the  work  of  many 
ministers  has  been  made  lighter. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  this  to  the  employment 
of  an  individual  to  have  complete  charge  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  church  and  business 
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the  line-up  of  a  football  game.  The  diagram  is 
equally  good  for  blackboard  use.  Because  of 
the  timeliness  of  the  topic  the  outline  is 
reproduced . 

Encouraging  Good  Reading 

The  church  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  has 
established  a  free  circulating  library  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church,  open  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays  before  church.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
David  V.  Richardson,  announces  that  anyone 
may  take  magazines  or  books  for  a  week  with- 
out charge.  Members  of  the  church  contribute 
the  reading  matter.  This  city  has  a  large  coun- 
try trade  from  near-by  settlers.  Such  a  privi- 
lege will  undoubtedly  be  enjoyed  by  them  and 
may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  church  in  the 
country. 

Getting  Publicity 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  recently  got  a  large 
amount  of  publicity  in  Indianapolis  papers, 
although  the  meeting  was  at  Shelbyville.  The 
Indianapolis  News  had  a  four-column  "lay  out" 
of  pictures  of  the  church  where  synod  met  and 
of  those  who  would  speak.  No  doubt  other 
newspapers  would  be  glad  to  print  similar 
pictures  if  some  one  in  charge  of  affairs  will 
gather  the  photographs  and  offer  them  to  the 
publications.  If  the  meeting  was  in  a  small 
town  100  miles  or  less  from  a  large  city,  with 
city  papers  circulating  there,  the  pictures  offered 
to  the  local  correspondent  would  not  only  have 
been  sent  in,  but  the  correspondent  would  have 
been  paid  for  them,  a  diplomatic  way  for  a 
local  pastor  to  get  in  touch  with  an  agency  of 
large  possibilities. 

Ideas  in  a  Nutshell 

— Facsimile  night  messages  were  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Sunday  school  urging 
their  attendance  at  the  Rally  Day  exercises  of 


details  which  often  have  been  pushed  upon  the 
pastor,  already  overloaded  with  duties  which 
center  about  the  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  various  regular  and  special  meetings  of 
the  parish. 

Two  Chicago  Presbyterian  churches  have 
recently  adopted  a  system  which  looks  to  the 
lifting  of  business  cares  from  the  pastor.  The 
Fullerton  Avenue  church.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr 
pastor,  has  employed  Frank  L.  Eversull,  a  senior 
in  the  department  of  commerce  and  administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  business 
manager.  Hyde  Park  church.  Rev.  Alexander 
Alison,  Jr.,  pastor,  has  named  Miss  Emma 
E.  Koehler  as  secretary.  The  old  manse  of 
the  church  will  be  used  for  offices.  Both  these 
church  offices  have  card  indexes,  typewriters 
and  modern  office  equipment.  The  pastors  of 
Forty-First  Street  and  other  churches  also  have 
secretaries.  It  will  be  part  of  the  plan  of 
Hyde  Park  church  to  compile  comparative 
charts  of  attendance  and  arrange  other  in- 
formation about  the  church  for  the  members. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  First  church  also  has 
a  business  manager  named  by  the  trustees. 


Liquor  Foes  Are  Gaining 

The  total  membership  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is 
300,000,  an  increase  of  11,000  during  the  last 
year,  according  to  the  reports  of  officers  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  organization  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  recently.  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N. 
Stevens  showed  progress  of  the  work  in  that 
additional  railroads  have  barred  liquor  from 
trains  and  life  insurance  companies  are  dis- 
criminating   against    users    of  liquor. 

Delegates  to  the  number  of  5,000  gathered 
at  Rockford,  111.,  last  week  at  the  county  op- 
tion convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  Illinois.  Rockford  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  state  which  has  no  saloons. 
A  big  street  parade  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  convention,  which  planned  definite  action 
for  election  day  and  the  preceding  weeks. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Wants  the  "American"  Spirit 

In  a  late  issue  someone  evokes  the  Ulster 
spirit  in  our  land.  It  is  unfortunate  to  ap- 
peal to  the  hatreds  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 
The  American  spirit  is  love,  "the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world."  We  have  been  born  again.  The 
old-time  ferocities  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  have  subsided  and  should  not 
be  revived.  We  are  too  combative  and  think 
that  we  must  win  by  a  fight.  It  is  the  world's 
method.  A  reference  is  made  to  the  decision 
of  President  Taft  in  the  religious  garb  matter 
and  an  injustice  is  done.  The  matter  was  first 
held  up  by  the  President  and  referred  for 
decision  to  Secretary  Fisher  of  the  interior  de- 
partment, where  it  belonged.  (The  secretary 
is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.)  It  was 
by  him  examined  in  the  interests  of  common 
sense  and  "the  present  distress."  Since  a  sud- 
den change  would  involve  hardship  it  was 
arranged  to  have  that  change  come  gradually 
and  through  the  channel  of  civil  service  rules. 
The  plan  will  in  time  introduce  a  uniform  gov- 
ernment garb.  It  was  done  in  the  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  not  of  politics. 

Let  us  not  bring  railing  accusations  against 
our  public  servants.  If  President  Taft  stands 
for  American  Christian  liberty  should  be  he 
seriously  blamed  ?  While  he  is  broad  others 
possibly  may  be  narrow.  Displays  of  intol- 
erance do  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  modern 
world.  J.  H.  Hedford. 


Clings  to  "Now  I  Lay  Me" 

Some  of  us  are  so  attached  to  the  dear  old 
"Now  I  lay  me"  that  we  dread  to  see  it  super- 
seded, and  though  septuagenarians  we  say  it 
for  our  last  words  ere  we  sleep,  and  think  we 
can  find  no  better  words — partly,  of  course, 
from  tender  associations  for  our  lost  ones. 
We  know  well  the  tide  is  all  against  it,  as  you 
have  lately  recorded,  but  it  is  simply  because 
modern  society  is  determined  to  taboo  death 
and  to  declare  all  allusion  to  it  unfashionable 
and  therefore  improper — shall  I  say  because 
its  mode  of  common  living  makes  it  necessarily 
repugnant?  Why,  it  is  no  longer  the  mode  to 
send  condolences  and  regrets  on  the  death  of  a 
friend  because  it  is  the  intrusion  of  a  disagree- 
able reminder  of  the  painful  subject  of  death. 
As  if  it  could  be  made  to  cease  to  be  by  re- 
fusing all  allusion  to  it — which,  in  a  sort  of 
undertone,  is  what  fashionable  society  aims  at. 
Children  die  and  death  to  them,  as  to  us,  should 
have  the  seeming  of  the  realization  of  all  our 
dearest  hopes,  and  there  is  no  happier  way  of 
teaching  it  than  under  the  symbolization  of 
sleep.  How  typical  it  is  of  the  sweetness  and 
glory  of  dying — a  quiet  slipping  away  into  a 
precious  awakening  into  brightness  and  charm. 
Soothe  the  nervous  children  into  a  better  notion 
of  what  death  is.  Unless  it  is  really  necessary 
don't  make  us  give  up  "Now  I  lay  me." 

J.    G.  COWDEN. 


Another  Children's  Prayer 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  suggested 
substitutes  for  the  children's  prayer,  especially 
the  version  quoted  by  B.  C.  Milliken,  and  those 
submitted  by  "X.  Y."  and  A.  B.  Blades.  I  have 
long  thought  the  old  version  unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects  and  a  good  while  ago  wrote  the 
following,  which  is  a  little  like  the  version  by 
L.  L.  Sowles : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  keep 
Harm  from  me  until  I  wake  ? 
This  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  my  liking,  and  I  now 
venture  the  following  as  an  improvement,  per- 
haps : 

Heavenly  Father,  when  I'm  sleeping 
Have  me  in  thy  sure  safekeeping, 
And  in  the  morning  when  I  wake 
Lead  me  aright,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Or— 

Keep  me  from  sin  [or  ill,  or  evil] 
for  Jesus'  sake. 

As  we  have  been  taught  to  pray  to  our 
Father  in  heaven  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
teach  our  little  ones  so  to  pray.  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  lead  their  minds  to  form  a  proper 


conception  of  the  God  to  whom  they  pray? 
It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  should  teach  them 
no  prayer  that  does  not  contain  the  name  of 
the  Saviour.  I  think  it  better  that  they  should 
pray  to  the  Father  and  ask  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  than  that  they  should  in  their  childhood's 
prayer  address  God  only  as  Lord. 

H.  K.  Smith. 


Russell's  Advance-Stuff  Fakes 

I  hope  that  the  series  of  articles  on  "Pastor" 
Russell  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and 
widely  circulated.  I  believe  there  are  many 
who,  like  myself,  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
copies  for  circulation  among  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  this  delusion. 

I  have  met  not  a  few  who  were  convinced 
that  the  "Brooklyn  tabernacle"  was  the  one 
that  Dr.  Talmage  formerly  preached  in,  as  well 
as  some  who  believed  that  "Pastor"  Russell 
had  succeeded  Spurgeon  in  his  "London  taber- 
nacle." 

Mr.  Ellis  might  have  gone  farther  and 
charged  "Pastor"  Russell  with  deliberate  de- 
ception, to  which  many  newspaper  publishers 
could  testify.  Some  eighteen  months  ago,  as 
editor  of  Christian  Manhood  (St.  Louis),  I 
received  a  letter  from  his  publicity  bureau  in- 
closing for  publication  a  series  of  articles 
decriptive  of  the  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast 
which  he  then  contemplated.  They  were 
marked  "released"  for  certain  dates,  weeks  in 
advance  of  his  trip.  And  yet  in  every  instance 
the  articles  began  with  reference  to  the  fine 
weather,  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him, 
the  many  prominent  citizens,  including  city 
officials,  who  were  in  the  audience,  the  way  in 
which  people  crowded  about  him  after  the 
service  to  congratulate  him,  and  other  minute 
and  circumstantial  details  which  were  unquali- 
fiedly false,  unless  the  "pastor"  can  prove  a 
claim  to  the  prophetic  office.  An  alleged  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  can  descend  to  such  claptrap 
ought  to  be  exposed  as  widely  as  possible. 

George  T.  Coxhead. 


Would  Treat  Russell  with  Love? 

In  The  Continent  of  Oct.  17  I  find  under  this 
heading  Joseph  Greig  saying :  "I  am  sure 
your  sense  of  justice,  breadth  of  view  and  gen- 
eral tolerance  will  permit  an  independent  to 
draw  lots  as  between  'Professor'  Ellis  and  'Pas- 
tor' Russell.  .  .  .  Again,  we  would  inquire 
if  one  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would  not 
real  love  be  the  controller  behind  every  word?" 

Now,  I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  all  the  truth ;  and  half  truths  are  whole 
errors.  Christian  love  rejoices  not  in  iniquity, 
but  in  the  truth  (I.  Cor.  13:6).  Truth  is  the 
informing  principle  of  love.  Love  has  its  basis 
in  truth.  Christ  was  the  infinite  embodiment 
of  love,  and  yet  he  hated  and  exposed  the  er- 
rors of  the  religious  teachers  of  his  day.  It 
is  charitable  to  antagonize  falsehood.  We  are 
trying  to  combat  Russellism  in  our  community. 
Its  literature  is  being  sold  and  it  is  calculated 
to  do  much  harm.  The  Boston  Transcript  says : 
"Its  creed  is  a  conglomeration  of  Swedenborg, 
Wesley,  Molinos  and  St.  Thomas.  Stated  in 
bold  terms,  it  sounds  fantastic."  It  is  danger- 
ous to  confound  moral  distinctions  and  to 
cover  error  with  the  mantle  of  charity  (Is. 5  :2o). 

Edward  Payson  Davis. 


Meet  Emergency  with  Prayer 

In  reading  the  editorial  in  The  Continent 
of  recent  date  on  "The  Latest  Emergency 
Test,"  I  was  reminded  of  the  panic  year  of 
1857-8,  when  the  people  felt  the  pressure  of 
bankruptcy  and  every  heart  seemed  to  quake. 
A  meeting  was  called  by  the  pastors  of  western 
Pennsylvania  to  meet  in  First  Presbyterian 
church,  this  city,  to  call  mightily  on  God  for 
relief  and  revival.  I  was  at  that  meeting.  The 
church  was  packed  and  almost  instantly  the 
Spirit  of  God  filled  the  house,  and  a  revival 
began  which  spread  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  only  when  the  Almighty  visits  his  people 
with  some  great  calamity  that  they  are  led  to 
feel  their  utter  need,  which  he  only  can  supply, 
and  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  and  cry  for  mercy. 

Henry  A.  Lavely. 


"It  All  Depends" 

We  have  been  worshiping  here  part  of  the 
time  in  the  schoolhouse  and  part  of  the  time 
in  the  dance  hall.  In  the  schoolhouse  we  oc- 
cupy the  children's  seats  and  in  the  dance  hall 
we  hang  to  the  backless  benches. 


Neither  place  is  very  comfortable,  but  either 
place  beats  out  of  doors  this  weather.  You 
see  we  have  a  stove  in  each  place. 

I  was  doing  some  figuring  recently,  try- 
ing to  see  how  we  were  going  to  make  ends 
meet,  when  I  opened  a  letter  from  back  East. 
It  was  a  plea  for  a  little  aid  in  building  a  new 
church.  The  old  one  was  small,  inconvenient 
and  had  no  Sunday  school  rooms.  Besides,  it 
had  no  lavatory  ! 

After  partially  recovering  I  looked  at  the  old 
dance  hall,  thought  of  the  rent  that  was  due 
and  then  shook  the  room  with  a  full-sized 
laugh.  No  Sunday  school  rooms  and  no  lava- 
tory! Queer  old  world,  isn't  it?  What  you 
want  all  depends  upon  where  you  are  and  how 
you  are  fixed.  If  I  were  back  there  I'd  be 
wanting  lavatories !  C.  S.  R. 


India's  Tribute  to  Arthur  Ewing 

It  was  a  strange  procession  that  passed  out 
of  the  Allahabad  Christian  College  compound 
early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Sept.  14, 
and  slowly  made  its  way  down  past  the  temples, 
mosques  and  bazars.  A  procession  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  that  section  of  the  sacred 
city,  for  but  a  mile  away  the  mighty  Jumna 
joins  "Mother"  Ganges,  and  daily  bands  of 
pilgrims  and  occasionally  suites  of  visiting 
rajahs  with  gaudy  palanquins,  preceded  by 
droning  horns,  may  be  seen  going  to  bathe  in 
the  holy  waters  of  the  confluence.  At  the  head 
of  this  long  line,  however,  were  200  or  more 
boys  and  young  men,  most  of  them  wearing 
either  the  round  cap,  loose  shirt  and  graceful 
loin  cloth  of  the  Hindu,  or  the  red  fez,  long 
coat  and  loose  pantaloons  of  the  Mohammedan, 
while  among  them  were  a  few  who  showed  in 
their  dress  the  adoption  of  a  more  western 
mode  of  life — Christians.  The  young  men  were 
drawing  a  black  wagon,  and  in  it  was  something 
covered  by  a  somber  drapery  on  which  was 
embroidered  a  cross.  Behind  them  came  more 
hundreds  of  all  faiths  on  foot  and  a  long  line 
of  carriages  containing  many  English  and 
American  people. 

"Here  is  a  strange  sight  indeed,"  must  have 
thought  the  painted  Brahman  priests  who  looked 
out  from  the  shadows  of  a  score  of  temples. 
"What  has  thus  brought  together  Hindu. 
Mohammedan  and  Christian?" 

For  twenty  years  Arthur  Henry  Ewing  had 
given  his  life  in  loving  service  for  all  classes 
of  Indian  society  ;  the  day  before,  after  a  brief 
illness,  he  had  been  called  to  his  reward,  and 
here,  taking  his  body  to  its  last  resting  place, 
were  students  of  the  college  which  he  founded. 
Christians  whose  lives  he  had  changed  and 
strengthened,  officials  of  government  who 
valued  him  as  a  friend  and  counselor,  col- 
leagues of  his  own  land  who  had  worked  under 
his  inspiring  leadership,  and  even  the  servants 
and  outcaste  sweepers  to  whom  he  had  been 
master. 

The  burial  service  was  an  inspiration.  There 
was  sadness  that  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  North  India  and  the  Punjab  had  gone  ; 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  sorrow- 
ing men  and  women  that  so  great  a  teacher,  so 
true  a  friend  had  been  taken  away ;  but  above 
it  all  there  was  in  every  Christian  heart  the 
profound  trust  and  confidence  that  he  who  calls 
men  unto  himself  calls  them  for  some  purpose, 
and  that  his  will  is  just ;  there  was  the  sublime 
assurance  that  friendship  with  Arthur  Ewing 
was  broken  for  but  a  little  time,  to  be  resumed 
for  eternity.  Never  did  the  message  of  the 
resurrection   sound  more  glorious. 

The  following  Monday  all  government  and 
private  schools  and  colleges  were  closed  in 
honor  of  the  great  educator  who  had  gone ;  and 
high  officials  in  government  educational  circles 
sent  expressions  of  the  deep  loss  India  had 
suffered.  The  English  and  vernacular  press, 
secular  and  religious,  has  testified  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  lost  a  great  and  true 
friend ;  even  such  an  anti-Christian  body  as 
the  Arya  Somaj  has  rendered  high  tribute  to 
his  effective  service  in  his  adopted  land. 

Allahabad.  Franklin  D.  Cogswell. 


Decatur  College  of  the  James  Millikin  Uni- 
versity has  begun  its  tenth  year  with  a  very 
satisfactory  attendance.  There  is  a  larger 
family  at  Ashton  hall  than  ever  before.  The 
new  conservatory  of  music  and  the  gymnasium 
are  nearing  completion.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
just  closed  a  series  of  addresses  on  the  col- 
lege man  and  the  different  religious  activities. 
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Trenton  Has  a  200th  Anniversary 


More  sales  — 
cheaper 
prices 

Ever  and  anon  you  hear  some- 
body say :  "Advertising  increases 
the  cost  of  goods." 

Let  us  SEE — let  us  reason  this 
out.  Supposing  you  were  making 
knitted  doilies  and  selling  them 
for  so  cents  each  to  a  hundred 
women  friends  who  happened  to 
know  about  your  handiwork. 

Now,  if  you  should  devote  a  small 
part  of  your  profit  to  advertising 
that  enabled  you  to  sell  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  women,  couldn't 
you  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  sell  a  better  doily  for 
less  money  ? 

Of  course  you  could !  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  getting  enough  people 
to  buy  your  goods — more  sales  and 
less  profits. 

This  is  the  real  end  of  adver- 
tising— not  to  increase  cost  to  the 
consumer,  but  to  increase  demand. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


FIRST  CHURCH  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  cele- 
brated last  week  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  organization.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  far  more  than  local  interest.  Naturally 
Trenton  was  keenly  alive  to  the  celebration. 
In  spite  of  political  meetings,  with  presidential 
candidates  as  speakers,  street  parades,  tuber- 
culosis exhibits  presided  over  by  the  widow  of  a 
former  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  other  attractions  or  distractions,  the 
spacious  auditorium  of  old  First  was  filled 
day  by  day  and  overfilled  evening  by  evening 
with  enthusiastic  celebrants. 

The  great  audiences  were  by  no  means  com- 
posed of  Trentonians  alone.  The  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  was  present,  together  with  scores 
of  visitors  from  near-by  and  far-away  towns 
and  cities.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  was  represented 
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by  its  moderator,  Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.  D. — 
"the  tall  sycamore  of  the  Wabash,"  as  he  was 
introduced.  For  over  an  hour  Dr.  Matthews 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  vast  audience  by 
his  masterly  sermon,  arraigning  the  hindrances 
and  pointing  the  way  to  a  victorious  church. 

Farther  on  in  the  week  (Wednesday)  another 
General  Assembly  representative  was  heard, 
this  time  in  the  way  of  congratulation,  borne 
by  its  vice-moderator.  Elder  James  Yereance  of 
New  York.  David  G.  Wylic,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
Scotch  church  of  New  York,  and  John  F.  Car- 
son, D.  D.,  ex-moderator,  of  Brooklyn,  made 
eloquent  addresses,  which  aroused  an  enthusi- 
asm rarely  seen  in  a  religious  gathering,  and 
were  followed  by  rounds  of  applause,  which 
drowned  the  noise  of  the  parading  bands  in  the 
street  in  front. 

In  his  response  to  these  congratulations,  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  Henry  C.  Minton,  D.  D., 
noted  the  fact  that  old  First  had  furnished 
four  moderators  to  the  General  Assembly.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Minton  himself 
filled  this  high  office  several  years  ago. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  a  feast  of  fat  things. 
The  now  venerable  Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety sent  also  its  special  greetings.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  its  president,  was  announced 


as  the  bearer  of  this  message,  but  was  prevented 
by  sudden  illness  from  being  present.  His 
place  was  filled  by  Joseph  B.  Turner,  D.  D. 
From  over  the  seas  came  greetings  from  the 
Waldensian  Church,  borne  by  Professor  Gio- 
vanni Luzzi  of  the  Waldensian  College  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Governor  Wilson  Forgets  Campaign 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Wednesday  even- 
ing? For  the  hour  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
laid  aside  his  aspirations  for  a  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House,  remembering  that 
he  is  an  elder  in  Princeton  church,  and  led 
his  hearers  along  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
rather  than  political  lines.  The  mayor  of  the 
city,  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  dropped  the  bur- 
den of  municipal  work  to  engage  in  the  cele- 
bration. And  the  pen  of  that  great  editor  of 
Brooklyn,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  was  laid  aside 
that  its  wielder  might  address  the  waiting 
throng. 

Thursday  morning  the  session  of  synod  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  in  the  afternoon  its 
members  were  treated  to  a  sight-seeing  tour. 
They  did  not  hurry  home,  as  is  usual  after 
such  occasions,  for  in  the  evening  they  were 
to  listen  to  New  York's  noted  preacher,  John 
Henry  Jowett,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue 
church.  It  was  a  great  sermon  by  a  great  man, 
and  fittingly  brought  to  a  close  a  wonderful 
week. 

Historic  Relics  Are  Displayed 
Two  more  items  deserve  mention.  During 
the  week  the  lecture  room  of  the  church  was 
turned  into  a  veritable  museum  of  historic 
curiosities,  gathered  for  the  occasion  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church.  Printed  catalogues,  with 
efficient  committees  of  ladies  to  explain  the 
exhibits,  furnished  the  needed  explanations  to 
make  the  display  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

The  other  item  was  the  issuance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration,  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  first  edition 
was  written  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  for  forty-three 
years  pastor  of  the  church.  The  revised  edition 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Hall,  his  daughter, 
and  forms  a  portly  volume  of  more  than  local 
interest. 

Owing  to  the  anniversary  exercises  the  meet- 
ing of  synod  was  somewhat  prolonged,  but  none 
of  its  interests  were  permitted  to  suffer.  Sec- 
retaries Thompson  and  Speer  occupied  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  interest  of  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Boards,  while  the  claims  of  the  other 
boards  were  presented  by  members  of  synod. 
Ministers  and  elders  departed  to  their  various 
homes  inspired  to  nobler  and  better  work  by 
the  memorable  services  of  a  glorious  week. 

R.  S.  Green. 


Medals  for  Fifty  Years'  Work 


John  Wanatnaker  Heads  List  of  Elders  In  Sun- 
day School  Service  for  Over  Half  a  Century 
— Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Negroes. 

PHILADELPHIA — Among  those  receiving 
jubilee  medals  from  the  state  jubilee  conven- 
tion for  a  full  half-century  of  service  in  Sun- 
day school  were  twenty-one  Philadelphia  Pres- 
byterians. Among  them  were  the  following 
well  known  elders :  John  Wanamaker,  Samuel 
G.  Scott,  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Captain  W.  W. 
Wallace,  Colonel  W.  W.  Allen,  Dr.  B.  K. 
Ludwig,  H.  B.  Arrison,  L.  G.  Fouse,  H.  A. 
Hunsicker  and  William  H.  Paul.  Some  of  these 
had  served  over  sixty  years. 

Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  pastor  of  Bethany 
church,  addressed  the  Presbyterian  Superin- 
tendents' Association  Oct.  20  in  Walnut  Street 
church  on  "The  Child  and  the  Church." 

Owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  Dr.  M.  J. 
Eckels,  pastor  of  Arch  Street  church,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab- 
bath School  Work.  The  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted with  much  regret,  as  he  has  proved  a 
very  faithful  and  valuable  member. 

The  action  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in 
dissolving  pastoral  relation  Of  Rev.  Alexander 
Waddell  with  Union  church  was  appealed  to 
synod,  which  met  Oct.  23  at  Butler. 

A  twelve-story  hotel  is  proposed  to  be  built 
as  an  adjunct  to  Inasmuch  mission  at  loth 
and  Locust  streets.  When  applicants  have  been 
put  on  a  self-supporting  basis  at  the  mission 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  beln?  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,  OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  it  Is  the  long-soug-ht  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  lu  at  once  for  informatioB  and  pricei. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Are..  CHICAGO 


The  Modern 

•ffn&ivi&ual  Communion  Setvtcc 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 


REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Eitabliihed  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 
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they  will  be  received  as  guests  at  the  hotel  and 
given  respectable  accommodations  at  a  low 
rate. 

The  rite  of  confirmation  was  administered 
to  twenty-four  convicts  of  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary recently  by  Bishop  Garland  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Generous  Presbyterian  Is  Dead 

Through  the  death  of  J.  N.  Pew  Bryn  Mawr 
church  has  lost  a  valuable  member  and  many 
Presbyterian  charities  a  generous  supporter. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Grove  City  College. 

The  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branch  building  for 
colored  men  and  boys  in  this  city  will  soon  be 
contracted  for.  It  will  be  at  17th  and  Chris- 
tian streets,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and 
will  cost  about  $100,000.  It  will  be  of  brick, 
four  stories,  with  basement. 

Cohocksink  church,  whose  pulpit  became 
vacant  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  W.  Scott  Nevin,  has  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Ted  Hetzel  Copp,  pastor  of  Sunshine  city 
temple,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Calvin  church  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  John 
Hutchinson,  formerly  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  for  some  months 
and  is  expected  to  accept. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers'  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed Oct.  21  by  Director  Porter  of  the 
bureau  of  public  safety.  He  is  an  elder  in 
Westside   church,  Germantown. 

The  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  committee 
having  in  charge  the  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  the  China  emergency  campaign  is  Dr.  C.  A. 
R.  Janvier,  pastor  of  Hollond  Memorial  church. 

Dedicate  Smith  Memorial  Chapel 

The  M.  Y.  Smith  Memorial  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated at  McKinley,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  20.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Henry  and  William  H.  Scott. 

Rev.  Sellers  May,  for  some  time  assistant 
pastor  of  Berean  church,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Third  church  of  Carlisle. 

The  Mariners'  church.  Rev.  H.  Preston  Mc- 
Henry  pastor,  celebrated  its  ninety-third  anni- 
versary Oct.  20.  Robert  J.  McKenty,  warden  of 
Eastern  State  penitentiary,  made  an  address 
in  the  evening. 

A  memorial  service  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller,  former  pastor,  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
church  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  27.  The  address 
was  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn.  By  the 
free  will  offerings  of  members  of  the  church 
a  memorial  tablet  costing  $600  will  be  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  present  pastor, 
Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee,  has  just  returned  from 
visiting  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  university  work  of  the  Board  of 
Erection.  W.  P.  White. 

Installation  of  John  T.  Reeve,  D.  D.,  as  pas- 
tor of  Fourth  church  took  place  Thursday 
evening,  Oct.  24, 


New  Beechwood  School  Successful 

A  remarkable  opening  of  a  new  school  for 
young  women  lately  occurred  in  Jenkintown,  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Last  January  Dr.  M. 
H.  Reaser,  who  had  recently  retired  from  an 
eight  years'  presidency  of  Wilson  College,  an- 
nounced "Beechwood,"  a  school  of  the  cultural 
and  practical,  to  open  this  fall.  The  ideal  an- 
nounced was  the  culture  of  the  best  colleges 
and  training  in  a  vocation.  From  eighty  to  a 
hundred  students  was  the  goal  set.  The  open- 
ing week  brought  200.  Every  space  possible 
has  its  student.  All  facilities,  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  pianos,  etc.,  had  to  be  doubled  in 
number.  Several  additions  to  the  faculty  had 
to  be  made. 

President  Reaser  has  associated  with  himself 
as  vice-president  Dr.  David  R.  Kerr,  who  is 
well  known  through  his  twenty-five  years  of 
college  presidency  over  Bellevue  and  West- 
minster Colleges.  Several  others  whose  repu- 
tations have  been  strongly  made  are  in  the 
Beechwood  faculty  of  thirty-two. 


Never  Missed  Sunday  School 

Miss  Jennie  Towers  of  West  Side  church, 
Philadelphia,  probably  is  entitled  to  the  prize 
as  the  most  faithful  Sunday  school  pupil  in  the 
world.  For  thirty-seven  years  in  winter  and 
summer  she  has  attended  Sunday  school  each 
Sabbath.  In  connection  with  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
school  Miss  Towers  was  presented  with  a 
book  by  the  school  officers. 


Sharp  Sayings  by  Dr.  Matthews 


Moderator  Addresses  Some  Pointed  Remarks 
to  the  New  York  Ministers'  Association  — 
Bequest  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

NEW  YORK— Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews 
came  back  to  New  York  from  Pittsburg  Mon- 
day for  a  second  brief  visit.  That  noon  he 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  Brooklyn.  At  night  Dr.  Mat- 
thews and  President  John  Grier  Hibben  of 
Princeton  University  were  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy.  The  moderator's  address  came 
as  an  additional  feature  for  "Princeton  night." 
Tuesday  evening  James  Yereance,  vice-mod- 
erator of  the  Assembly,  and  Mrs.  Yereance  in- 
vited Dr.  Matthews  to  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy  with  thirty  of  their  mutual  friends — 
preachers  and  their  wives  and  a  few  laymen 
and  their  wives.  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Mat- 
thews was  asked  to  address  the  weekly  prayer 
service  at  Bedford  church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  S. 
Edward  Young  pastor,  on  "Making  a  Church 
Go." 

Pulpit  an  Unhampered  Force 

"Any  man  who  would  take  the  leadership  of 
a  modern  daily  newspaper  ought  not  to  be  at 
large,"  said  Moderator  Matthews  in  an  address 
before  the  New  York  Ministers'  Association 
Oct.  21.  Dr.  Matthews  stated  there  was  no 
real  press  today.  He  said  the  only  great  force 
America  has  left  which  is  unhampered  is  the 
pulpit.  He  declared  if  the  Christian  forces 
would  unite  for  just  one  Sunday  they  could 
"defeat  any  party,  no  matter  how  infernal." 

Dr.  Matthews  by  special  request  described 
the  machinery  of  his  own  church,  which  has 
more  than  5,000  members.  He  said,  among 
other  things,  that  many  ministers  were  "afraid 
of  their  own  shadows."  Some  of  his  other 
striking  sayings  were : 

"Ministers  should  settle  all  divorce  questions 
before  they  marry  couples." 

"There  are  hundreds  of  Presbyterian 
churches  standing  still  because  of  a  dead  elder- 
ship around  the  neck  of  the  pastor." 

"We  require  everyone  who  comes  into  our 
church  to  tell  their  age,  even  though  there  is 
objection  on  the  part  of  women  who  have 
passed  the  mountain  peak  of  hope.  This  is  so 
as  to  put  them  to  work  with  others  of  about 
the  same  age." 

"The  great  curse  resting  upon  the  ministry 
today  is  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  cursed 
with  godless  trustees  ;  it  has  no  conscience  on 
the  use  of  time.  A  minister  has  no  boss.  He 
is  allowed  to  rise  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
No  minister  has  any  right  to  waste  a  moment 
of  time." 

"Assistant  pastors  should  not  be  appointed 
by  the  church,  but  by  the  pastor.  I  hire  and  I 
fire." 

"Be  it  to  our  shame  as  ministers,  in  the 
depths  of  our  heart  green-eyed  jealousy  still 
broods." 

"Real  men  will  not  be  content  with  coming 
to  knitting  parties,  ice  cream  handouts  and 
oyster  suppers.  Give  them  real  work  to  do  in 
the  church.  If  a  man  is  a  J.  P.  Morgan,  put 
on  him  a  problem  that  will  tax  his  financial 
ability." 

A  Protective  LniAGUE  for  Young  Women. 

Miss  Panayiota  Alexandrikis,  parish  visitor 
of  the  Labor  temple,  and  her  coworkers  are 
organizing  a  Protective  League  for  Young 
Women.  This  league  will  meet  at  the  Temple 
Thursday  evenings.  The  purpose  of  the  league 
is  to  bind  the  girls  together  for  self-protection 
and  social  help.  "This  league  is  not  to  serve 
as  an  ambulance  to  take  care  of  girls  after  they 
have  fallen;  it  is  rather  the  balustrade  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice  which  prevents  falling," 
says  the  Labor  temple  calendar. 

"Why  should  a  minister  take  an  hour  to  read 
the  morning  paper  in  a  trolley  car  on  the  way 
to  his  church,  when  the  man  sitting  next  to  him 
has  a  soul  to  save  ?" 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Clark  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  last  Sunday 
evening.  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work,  moderator  of 
New  York  Presbytery ;  Rev.  George  C.  Guild, 
Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  and  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes 
took  part  in  the  services.  Dr.  Clark  is  an 
Amherst  man.  He  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Young. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  Madison  Square 
church  has  moved  from  East  3Sth  street,  where 
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he  and  Mrs.  Parkhurst  have  lived  for  years, 
uptown  to  the  Ansonia  apartment. 

The  new  Olmstead  Avenue  church,  a  venture 
of  the  church  extension  committee,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  November.  Rev.  C.  E. 
B.  Ward  is  the  pastor.  It  has  large  Sunday 
school  rooms  and  a  gymnasium. 

Prison  Sunday  and  Tuberculosis  Sunday  were 
both  observed  Oct.  27  by  a  number  of  churches. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  late  of  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  church,  has  been  supplying  at  Wads- 
worth  Avenue  branch  of  West-Park  church. 

The  auditorium  of  Madison  Avenue  Re- 
formed church  has  been  redecorated.  The 
choir  has  been  reorganized  and  prominent 
clergymen  secured  to  supply  the  pulpit.  The 
officers  believe  the  church  will  hold  its  own 
during  the  pastorless  period.  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Churchman  of  Bethany  chapel  is  in  charge. 
Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  pastor  emeritus,  has 
been  ill  for  some  time. 

"The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  expositions  by  Dr.  Jowett  at 
his  Wednesday  evening  services.  Dr.  Jowett 
was  the  speaker  the  evening  of  Oct.  24  at  the 
2ooth  anniversary  of  First  church,  Trenton. 
He  rode  down  in  the  automobile  which  Fifth 
Avenue  church  rents  for  him.  He  had  for  a 
companion  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch 
church,  who  was  also  a  speaker  at  the  Trenton 
anniversary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  extension 
committee  of  New  York  Presbytery  will  be 
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held  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  11.  The  same 
evening  there  will  be  a  mass  meeting  in 
Fifth  Avenue  church  in  the  interest  of  Pres- 
byterian extension  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  90  years  old,  who  is 
now  laid  aside  with  illness,  is  one  of  the 
original  members  of  Westchester  Presbytery. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Yonkers  church 
extension  committee  of  New  York  Presbytery 
a  new  work  has  been  begun  at  Armour  Villa 
Park,  a  growing  suburb  of  Yonkers. 

Among  the  many  charities  remembered  in  the 
will  of  William  Hall  Penfield,  who  died  Sept. 
18,  is  the  New  York  Presbyterian  hospital, 
which  received  $10,000,  and  will  receive  five 
parts  of  $300,000  on  the  death  of  a  brother. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
"A  Friend"  have  together  volunteered  $55,000 
for  a  new  Seaman's  Church  Institute,  provid- 
ing the  society  raises  $45,000. 

Christ  church,  an  arm  of  Brick  church.  Rev. 
Theodore  Savage  pastor,  celebrated  its  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  Sunday,  Oct.  20.  The  speak- 
ers were  John  E.  Parsons,  an  elder  in  Brick 
church,  who  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  Rev.  James  M.  Farr. 
now  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  who  was  the  last 
pastor  of  Christ  church. 

Good  Year's  Work  of  Bible  Society 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  had  its  record 
distribution  of  Bibles  in  the  year  just  closed. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  of  Scripture  dis- 
tributed was  263,713,  in  fifty-one  languages. 
Over  130  institutions  in  the  city  were  supplied 
with  Bibles.  Nearly  7,000  Bibles  were  placed 
in  sixty-one  hotels.  Over  85,000  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  immigrants  landing  at  Ellis 
island,  who  have  carried  their  Bibles  into  every 
state  of  the  union.  About  15,000  volumes  were 
distributed  among  the  sailors  in  the  harbor. 
Special  missionaries  are  employed  by  the  so- 
ciety to  visit  the  vessels  and  also  to  meet 
the  immigrants  at  Ellis  island.  The  large  dis- 
tribution in  the  city  was  made  by  the  help  of 
more  than  a  hundred  missionaries  and  pastors. 
John  C.  West  has  been  reelected  president. 
The  general  secretary  is  Rev.  George  William 
Carter.  Other  officers  are  Everett  J.  Essel- 
styn,  Charles  W.  Parsons  and  James  H. 
Schmelzel. 

William  Rankin,  who  died  Sunday,  Oct.  20, 
at  the  home  of  his  son.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Rankin, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  was 
perhaps  in  his  day  and  generation  the  most 
widely  known  layman  in  our  church.  He  was 
for  thirty-seven  years  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  in  this  time  he  handled 
over  $13,000,000. 

Missionary  Institute  Is  Held 

The  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  held 
a  missionary  institute  Oct.  22-23  in  the  Swedish 
M.  E.  church.  On  Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Frost  of  the  China  Inland  mission  and  Dr. 
W.  W.  White,  president  of  the  training  school, 
both  spoke  on  "The  Personal  Element  in 
Preparation."  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  James  B. 
Rodgers  of  the  Philippine  islands  and  D.  E. 
Hoste,  general  director  of  the  China  Inland 
mission  in  England,  spoke  on  "Administration 
and  Diplomacy."  In  the  evening  medicine  and 
hygiene  were  treated  by  Dr.  David  Bovaird, 
the  New  York  board's  medical  adviser,  and 
by  Dr.  Frank  Keller  of  China.  Wednesday 
morning  James  Middlemiss,  superintendent  of 
the  South  Africa  General  mission,  and  Dr. 
T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  secretary  of  the  department 
of  missionary  education,  addressed  the  insti- 
tute on  sociology  and  pedagogy.  The  after- 
noon session  was  devoted  to  literature  and  lan- 
guage, led  by  Rev.  John  E.  Williams  of 
Nanking,  China,  and  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
secretary  of  the  Reformed  Church  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  the  evening  Miss  Caro- 
line L.  Palmer  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School  and  Dr.  White  talked  of  personal 
observations  in  the  Far  East. 


Wil'  Push  the  Brotherhood 

One  of  the  plans  which  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  has  on  foot  for  work  this  winter 
contemplates  the  development  of  brotherhood 
work  intensively  in  a  particular  presbytery,  as 
well  as  in  one  or  two  large  towns,  several 
smaller  towns  and  in  a  rural  community.  These 
experiments  are  being  made  to  show  the  power 
of  the  movement  among  men  in  various  com- 
munities. Every  synod  except  two  this  fall 
gave  space  in  the  program  to  a  presentation 
of  the  brotherhood's  work  and  the  national  of- 
ficers expect  large  increase  in  activities. 


Special  Paper  to  Push  Pageant 


Ten  Per  Cent  of  Church  People  Wanted  for 
Stewards  —  Segregated  Vice  Districts  Dis- 
cussed—Endeavor Forces  Are  Active. 

CHICAGO— The  World  in  Chicago  Herald  is 
a  new  mission  publication,  of  which  only 
four  issues  are  promised.  It  is  printed  to  give 
information  about  the  plans  for  "The  World 
in  Chicago,"  the  important  mission  exhibit  and 
pageant  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  and  Au- 
ditorium theater  May  3  to  June  7.  The  editor 
is  Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  and  150,000  copies 
of  the  first  issue  have  been  published.  The 
little  magazine  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  exhibition  and  of  the 
work  needed  by  the  church  members  in  its 
preparation.  The  spectacle  will  be  presented 
for  five  weeks  and  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  churches  of  the  city  will  be  called  upon  to 
serve  as  stewards  and  z  per  cent  as  singers  and 
performers.  Each  church  has  been  asked  to 
appoint  three  persons  in  connection  with  the 
affair — a  secretary  of  stewards,  publicity  sec- 
retary and  pageant  secretary.  Through  these 
individuals  the  general  officers  will  keep  in 
touch  with  the  congregations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  aldermanic  com- 
mittee into  whose  hands  the  question  of  vice  in 
Chicago  has  practically  been  placed  was  char- 
acterized by  a  rather  startling  opinion  from 
the  corporation  counsel.  This  held  in  effect  that 
the  city  could  authorize  specially  heavy  penal- 
ties for  certain  practices  in  every  part  of  the 
city  except  certain  defined  districts.  The 
opinion  admitted  that  the  city  could  not  legalize 
vice  prohibited  by  state  law,  but  the  opinion 
may  be  the  foundation  for  the  establishment 
of  segregated  districts  if  the  committee  deems 
this  the  best  policy.  Many  of  the  reformers 
who  attended  the  committee  meeting  intimated 
that  they  feared  this  would  eventually  be  the 
action  of  the  aldermen,  although  several  of 
the  councilmen  vigorously  resented  such  im- 
putations. It  was  freely  asserted  by  the  church 
representatives  that  the  "segregation"  idea  is 
essentially  vicious. 

Prediction  of  a  long  series  of  prosecutions  if 
the  city  government  should  attempt  to  put  into 
effect  the  segregation  of  vice  was  made  by  Dean 
W.  T.  Sumner  in  a  talk  before  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  Monday  morning.  He  pointed  out 
that  honest  police  can  soon  handle  the  problem 
if  segregation  is  abolished,  as  exposure  by 
neighbors  and  arrest  will  follow  discovery  in 
residence  districts.  He  said  investigations  had 
shown  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  fallen  women 
resided  now  in  the  former  "segregated"  dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  and  that  therefore  there  never 
had  been  real  segregation.  The  light  of  pub- 
licity he  declared  to  be  the  great  cure  for  the 
problem. 

Plan  for  the  Fall  Rally 

Christian  Endeavor  forces  of  the  city  are 
preparing  for  important  work  this  winter.  The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
will  be  held  Nov.  5  at  Boulevard  cafe,  19  West 
Jackson  boulevard.  Rev.  Augustine  Jones,  a 
student  of  missions,  will  speak  on  "The  New 
Day  in  China."  The  fall  rally  of  the  city  so- 
cieties is  scheduled  for  Nov.  12  at  Association 
auditorium.  Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary  will  speak  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Covert  will  also  take  part.  The  choral  society 
of  Forty-First  Street  church  will  sing.  Special 
effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  A  Los  Angeles  club  to  go  to  the 
next  international  convention,  with  a  trip  up 
the  Pacific  coast  and  home  through  Canada, 
next  summer  is  being  organized. 

A  number  of  missionaries  took  part  in  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Evanston  this  week  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  covering  sixteen 
states. 

Evils  of  Mormonism  will  be  told  by  Frank 
J.  Cannon,  former  senator  from  Utah,  at  Forty- 
First  Street  church  Nov.  7. 

Six  children  in  the  Sunday  school  of  Man- 
teno  church  were  awarded  prizes  recently  for 
learning  the  catechism. 

The  church  extension  committee  has  opened  a 
kindergarten  at  the  Superior  Street  Italian  mis- 
sion and  also  at  the  mission  on  West  Taylor 
street.  Each  has  an  attendance  of  about  forty 
youngsters. 

Active  pastors  of  the  presbytery  were  enter- 
tained Monday  by  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee at  luncheon  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel. 


They  were  told  of  the  plans  for  Home  Mission 
Week,  Nov.  17-24. 

Officers  of  the  state  Anti-Saloon  League  will 
send  to  its  members  over  the  state  the  result 
of  the  poll  of  church  members  on  their  pref- 
erence for  governor  in  the  coming  election. 
This  was  ordered  at  the  recent  convention  at 
Rockford,  at  which  also  Dr.  George  B.  Safford, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee, responded  to  the  address  of  welcome 
by  the  mayor. 

Italian  Church  Is  Organized 

The  new  Italian  church  at  Chicago  Heights 
was  organized  Sunday  with  fifty-two  members 
and  Rev.  Eugene  DeLuca  as  pastor.  He  has  built 
up  the  mission  work  largely.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  new  church  building  was  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Edgar  P.  Hill  of  the  church  extension  com- 
mittee. Rev.  Olin  M.  Caward  of  Normal  Park 
church  and  Rev.  J.  Budman  Fleming  of  First 
church,  Chicago  Heights.  The  church  is 
named  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour. 

The  Italians  raised  $400  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  and  later  nearly  $1,600  for  the  furnish- 
ings. It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  in  recent  years  among 
Protestant  foreigners. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  church  edifice 
of  Highland  Park  church  takes  place  Sunday, 
Nov.  3.  Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.  m. 
and  3:30  and  8  p.  m.  There  will  also  be 
special  services  during  the  following  week. 

Home  coming  services  at  Belden  Avenue 
church  Sunday  brought  out  large  crowds.  Dr. 
R.  D.  Scott  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier,  former 
pastors,  preached  morning  and  evening. 

Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  in  Fourth  church 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Covert  in  Forty-First  Street 
church  were  among  those  who  observed  Tuber- 
culosis Sunday  with  special  sermons. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Caldwell  has  resigned  from 
Bethlehem  church  to  go  to  Jefferson,  Iowa. 
Presbytery  Monday  morning  acted  on  the 
matter. 

Moderator  Matthews  will  be  in  Chicago  for 
a  few  hours  Friday  night  when  he  speaks  before 
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lORIENTALTOURS 


Sailing  Jan.  21,  .Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  191  .S.  For  EGYPT. 
PALESTINE,  TURKEY,  GREECE.  Finest  accommoda- 
tions—culture leaders.  Descriptive  booklet  now  ready. 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building         -:-  Chicago,  111. 

■"5L*o'"'  organs" 

A/VO  PIANOS 

Pure,  sweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  wbiob 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinners  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL. 


WASHINGTON  S'r„y^if-,?».- 

No  llQuora.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Beference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "COI-B'S,"  »01  O  St..  W.  W. 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
MISSIONS  EVANGELISM 
The  Christian  Lanlorn  Slide  and  Lector* 
Bureau,  30  W.  LAKE  STREET,  Chicagi 


BOOK  MISSIONARIES  WANTED 

Earnest  Christian  men  and  women  wanted  to  engage  Id 
a  well  established  work  for  reachiuc  with  the  Gospel  the 
unchurched  of  every  community  The  plan  (demonstrat- 
ed by  experience)  awakezLB  the  indifierent  and  careless* 
aroiues  the  nominal  Christian  and  toQchea  the  other- 
wise unreachable.  Free  tracts  granted  and  fair  financial 
remnneration.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportag'e 
Association,  830  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago. 


.^r;.  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  01  know  year  needi. 

Th«  Cantury  Co.,  Union  Squaro,  Now  York  CItf 
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do  no 
better  for 
the  children 
or  for 
ourselves 
than  to  take 

Only  4  Cents 
A  Week 

Something  new  every  week,  something  inspiring  every  week,  something  to 
read  aloud  and  talk  over  every  week,  something  good  to  treasure  up  in 
the  memory  every  week. 

Seven  Stunning  Serials  and  250  Other  Stories 

The  titles  below  indicate  that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  groups  of  serials 
ever  offered  to  Companion  readers  : 


ThcYouth^s 

Companion 


THE  SHOVEL-MAN.  A  Tale  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

ON  MISERY  COVE.  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Logging-Camps. 

THE  WILDERNESS  CASTAWAYS.  A  Tale  of  Hudson  Bay. 

SARAH  BREWSTER'S  RELATIVES.  A  Home  Story, 

THE  COLONEL'S  EXPERIMENT,  A  Story  for  Girls. 

THE  VISION,  A  Tale  of  Chicago  Business  Life, 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON.  A  Story  of  "  St.  Timothy's," 


RALPH  D.  PAINE 
HOLMAN  F.  DAY 
DILLON  WALUCE 
ELIA  W.  PEATTIE 
EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO 
GARDNER  HUNTING 
ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 


The  best  expert  advice  on  baseball,  football,  and  other  great  games  and  sports —  sprinting, 
hockey,  fancy  skating.  A  department  for  girls  suggesting  profitable  occupations,  hints 
for  dress,  etc.    For  the  family,  recipes  for  dainty  dishes,  household  devices,  etc. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  THE  FULL  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1913. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  FREE  ISSUES 

Every  new  subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this  coupon  (or  mentions  this 
publication)  with  $2.00  for  the  52  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1913  will  receive 

1  All  the  issues  for  the  remainini;  weeks  of  1912  FREB,  including  the  beautiful 
*  •   Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Numbers. 

2  The  Companion  Window  Transparency  and  Calendar  for  1913  FREE— the  most 
exquisite  novelty  ever  given  to  Companion  readers.  HD179 

•2     Then  The  Companion  every  week  untiljanuary,  1914— longhoursof  companionship 
with  the  wise,  the  adventurous,  the  inspiring — all  for  less  than  4  cents  a  week. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


the  first  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Unioil.  He  comes  from  the  East  at  5  o'clock, 
and  after  his  appearance  before  the  union  in 
the  La  Salle  hotel  he  leaves  the  city  the  same 
evening. 

Presbytery  will  meet  in  Assembly  hall  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Dr.  John  Welsh,  who  has  led  Wilmington 
church  successfully  for  four  years,  surprised 
that  church  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  20,  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  retiring  Jan.  i.  As 
to  his  future  he  says  he  has  no  calls  under 
consideration. 

Sunday,  Oct.  6,  Rev.  A.  J.  VanPage  preached 
the  closing  sermon  of  his  long  pastorate  at 
Millard  Avenue  church.  Mr.  VanPage  has  won 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  in  honor  of  his  faithful  service 
a  farewell  reception  was  given  him  and  his 
wife  Oct.  8.  In  appreciation  of  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  a  generous  purse  was  presented 
by  the  congregation. 

Maywood  Celebrates  Anniversary 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Maywood  church 
was  celebrated  Oct.  13  in  an  intensely  practical 
way  by  the  congregation  subscribing  $1,500 
toward  the  debt  on  the  structure,  which  was 
built  seven  years  ago.  Dr.  George  B.  Saflord 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  Rev.  Edgar  Beckwith 
is  pastor.  Maywood  has  suffered  three  fires 
in  its  forty  years  and  the  congregation  has  felt 
the  burden,  although  in  another  year  they  hope 
to  be  entirely  clear. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  for  the  Chinese  in  the  new  Chinatown 
on  Archer  avenue.  The  building  will  be  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodsts  and 
Disciples.  There  are  also  plans  for  a  Chinese 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  connection. 

Another  hotel  on  South  State  street  has  been 
suggested  by  Rev.  George  A.  Kilbey,  general 
manager  of  the  Christian  Industrial  League. 
The  league  offers  a  free  bath  with  every  lodg- 
ing and  its  work  is  popular  among  the  classes 
it  was  designed  to  reach. 

Under  a  rule  adopted  last  week  by  the  co- 
operative council  of  city  missions  no  denomi- 
nation may  change  the  location  of  a  church  nor 
erect  a  new  building  without  consent  of  that 
body.  The  council  represents  five  denomina- 
tions and  seeks  to  prevent  duplication  of  work 
in  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  Frederick  Lyons  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  librarian  at  McCormick  Seminary 
Oct.  16.  Mr.  Lyons  was  graduated  in  1904, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  T.  B.  Blackstone 
fellowship  in  New  Testament,  and  then  studied 
abroad.  He  settled  at  Newberg,  Ore.,  in  a  pas- 
torate until  called  to  the  seminary.  His  sphere 
of  work  will  lie  largely  in  making  books  a 
potent  force  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  students. 

Big  Growth  Forces  New  Church 


sixteen  Vears  from  a  Sunday  School  in  a  Chap- 
el to  a  Congregation  of  600  —  Severance 
Memorial  Organ  Dedicated  at  Calvary. 

CLEVELAND — Sixteen  years  ago  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Chalfant,  then  pastor  of  Madison 
Avenue  (now  Westminster)  church,  organized 
a  Sunday  school  in  a  schoolhouse  east  of  his 
parish.  Elder  L.  H.  Severance  gave  $3,000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  modest  chapel  and 
Rev.  William  P.  Thomas  accepted  charge  of  the 
work  before  a  church  organization  was  effected, 
and  for  over  a  decade  he  served  most  faith- 
fully what  became  Boulevard  church.  Three 
years  ago  Rev.  Robert  J.  MacAlpine  became 
pastor,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  community 
prompted  the  sale  of  the  old  property  and  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  edifice,  which  was 
dedicated  Oct.  13.  Only  the  main  auditorium, 
costing  $67,000,  has  been  finished,  and  when 
the  Sunday  school  portion  is  added  the  total 
cost  will  be  fully  $100,000,  making  one  of  the 
most  attractive  churches  in  the  city.  For 
a  number  of  weeks  prior  to  dedication,  a  for- 
ward movement  campaign  had  been  conducted 
by  Joseph  W.  Powell  of  Buffalo  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  new  church.  At  the  dedicatory 
services  Andrew  B.  Meldrum,  D.  D.,  preached 
in  the  morning  and  Thomas  S.  McWilliams, 
D.  D.,  at  night,  there  being  an  afternoon  fel- 
lowship service,  in  which  neighboring  pastors 
participated.  At  a  church  banquet,  held  to 
celebrate  the  successful  completion  of  the  ad- 
vance plans,  women  of  the  church  presented 


Mr.  MacAlpine  with  a  new  pulpit  gown.  Under 
his  leadership  the  church  has  grown  to  over 
600  in  membership. 

When  First  church,  Ashtabula,  met  to  accept, 
with  great  regret,  the  resignation  of  W.  F. 
Weir,  D.  D.,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  West- 
minster church,  Wooster,  it  had  the  rather 
novel  experience  of  selecting  a  new  pastor  at 
once.  Charles  H.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
Second  church.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  given 
a  call,  which  has  been  accepted.  The  Ashta- 
bula congregation  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
McDonald  last  winter,  when  he  assisted  in 
special  services. 

Dr.  Hiram  C.  Haydn  has  gone  to  Danville, 
N.  Y.,  for  medical  care. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Krapp,  pastor  of  Woodland 
Avenue  church,  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  bet- 
ter institutional  work.  The  basement  of  the 
large  Sunday  school  building  is  being  reno- 
vated for  gymnasium  purposes. 

Oct.  20  the  Florence  Harkness  Severance 
memorial  organ,  the  gift  of  Elder  Louis  H. 
Severance  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  was 
dedicated  in  Calvary  church.  The  instrument 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Middle  West,  costing 
$16,000.  Half  of  the  organ  is  in  the  tower 
of  the  church  and  the  other  half  over  the  chan- 
cel, thus  giving  an  impressive  antiphonal  ef- 
fect. The  choir  has  been  placed  behind  the 
minister,  a  beautiful  screen,  the  gift  of  Elder 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Severance,  making  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  singers.  Chimes  are 
to  be  placed  in  another  tower,  and  these  will 
be  played  midweek  evenings,  as  well  as  Sun- 
days.  During  the  past  year  other  improvements 


costing  $40,000  have  been  made  in  Calvary 
church.  The  pastor,  Thomas  S.  McWilliams, 
D.  D.,  has  served  a  decade,  in  which  he  has 
seen  the  membership  grow  from  547  to  965,  not 
including  200  members  who  went  in  a  body  to 
form  Immanuel  church.  Five  missionaries  are 
sustained  in  foreign  fields.  Recently  a  family 
in  the  congregation  has  agreed  to  support  a 
missionary  and  his  wife. 

Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 


Vacancy  Committee  at  Work 

The  new  committee  on  vacancy  and  supply 
appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  to  talk  over 
plans.  The  meeting  adjourned  without  the 
election  of  a  secretary,  who,  it  is  expected, 
will  eventually  do  practically  all  the  active 
work  outlined  for  the  committee.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  those  present  that  work  of  the 
committee  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible, 
although  no  definite  date  was  set. 

The  secretary  must  be  approved  by  the  Exec- 
utive Commission  and  the  same  body  must 
pass  upon  the  amount  to  be  used  in  the  work 
and  the  method  of  raising  the  funds.  Head- 
quarters will  be  in  Chicago  and  the  secretary 
will  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Doctors  Luc- 
cock,  J.  E.  Bushnell,  John  Timothy  Stone, 
William  L.  McEwan  and  S.  S.  Palmer,  Rev. 
Paul  B.  Jenkins,  and  Henry  P.  Crowell,  E.  A. 
K.  Hackett,  R.  S.  Sinclair,  Benjamin  F.  Ed- 
wards, A.  A,  Loetscher  and  William  R.  Far- 
rand. 
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Sustains  the  State  "Blue  Laws" 


Pennsylvania  Synod  Indorses  Sabbath  Keeping 
Rules  -  Ministerial  Salaries  at  $1,000  Min- 
imum-Anti-Saloon  League  Busy. 

PITTSBURG — The  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Synod,  which  took  place  at  Butler  Oct.  22-25, 
was  full  of  life  and  action,  and  passed  upon 
many  interesting  and  significant  questions. 
Among  them  was  the  unanimous  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  "blue  laws"  of  Pennsylvania  regard- 
ing Sabbath  keeping,  the  withholding  of  finan- 
cial support  from  colleges  which  are  likely  to 
change  their  denominational  affiliations  or  be- 
come nonsectarian,  the  voting  of  $37,500  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  all  pastors  who  are 
receiving  less  to  $1,000  per  annum.  Robert 
Speer  of  the  Foreign  Board  made  an  address. 
Dr.  R.  P.  Daubenspeck  was  elected  moderator 
to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  Cornelius. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  gathering  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  the  U.  P.  synod 
met  at  Verona.  Two  things  of  special  interest 
to  western  Pennsylvania  were  done  by  the 
latter — $100,000  was  voted  to  complete  the 
$400,000  endowment  of  Westminster  College 
and  the  name  of  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary  was  changed  to  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  Pittsburg. 

Moderator  Matthews  of  Seattle  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  George  Shelton,  pastor  of  Second 
church  of  this  city,  last  week.  Dr.  Matthews 
preached  in  Second  church  Friday  evening 
preparatory  to  communion. 

Dr.  William  Evans  of  Moody  Bible  Institute 
is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  to  men  and 
boys  in  East  Liberty  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Ben  Avon  church  Friday 
evening. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  state  has  in- 
stituted suit  to  revoke  the  license  of  the  Lin- 
coln hotel  of  Pittsburg  on  the  charge  that 
liquor  has  been  sold  to  minors  and  that  young 
girls  have  been  permitted  to  frequent  the  roof 
garden  with  and  without  escorts.  Startling 
facts  were  brought  out  by  detectives  and 
other  witnesses. 

Sunday,  Oct.  27,  was  observed  as  Tuber- 
culosis Sunday  by  many  of  the  Pittsburg 
churches.  In  many  cases  offerings  were  taken 
to  support  the  work.  Pittsburg  has  been 
making  rapid  advances  in  its  efforts  to  fight 
the  white  plague  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Pittsburg  male  chorus  gave  a  concert 
in  Friendship  Avenue  church  Friday  evening. 
The  concert  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  brotherhood. 

Lutheran  churches  of  Pittsburg  observed 
Martin  Luther  Day  Sunday,  Oct.  27.  At  3  :3o 
p.  m.  the  Lutherans  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in 
Pittsburg  held  a  mass  meeting  in  honor  of  the 
day  in  Exposition  hall. 

Many  of  the  churches  held  communion  Sun- 
day, Oct.  13,  and  reported  substantial  addi- 
tions :  First  twenty-nine,  Knoxville  nineteen, 
Brighton  Roads  seventeen,  Homewood  Avenue 
twenty-eight,  Herron  Avenue  twelve. 

P.  W.  Snyder. 


Work  of  the  Presbyteries 

Grande  Ronde  Presbytery  met  at  Enterprise, 
Ore.  The  organized  fields  are  all  supplied  and 
the  membership  of  presbytery  is  the  largest  in 
its  history.  The  overtures  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Presbytery  indorsed  the  moral 
reform  crusade  being  carried  out  by  Governor 
West.  The  home  mission  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  engage  two  missionaries  for  the 
unorganized  field  in  Harney  county. 

Fargo  Presbytery  met  in  Grandin.  Overtures 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  except  No. 
6,  in  the  negative.  Home  Mission  Week  will 
be  generally  observed  by  the  churches  of  pres- 
bytery. 

Wichita  Presbytery  in  a  prepresbyterial  con- 
ference heard  Charles  E.  Bradt,  D.  D.,  on  mis- 
sions, based  on  his  observations  on  a  tour 
around  the  world.  Rev.  E.  E.  Fife  of  Lud- 
hiana,  India,  spoke  on  missionary  success  in 
the  Punjab.  The  country  life  movement  was 
discussed  by  Walter  M.  Irwin,  D.  D.,  secretary 
of  the  home  mission  synodical  committee,  and 
D.  H.  Stewart,  D.  D.  Overtures  1-5  and  7-8 
were  affirmed ;  No.  6  negatived. 

Holston  Presbytery  met  in  Kingsport  church. 
The  attendance  of  ministers  and  elders  was 


larger  than  at  any  fall  meeting  for  several 
years.  All  overtures  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Charles  Hoyle,  a  student  in  Tus- 
culum  College,  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  The  students  of  Kingsport  public 
school  attended  service  Thursday  and  heard 
the  sermon  of  Rev.  Dayton  A.  Dobbs  on  "Re- 
ligion in  the  Home." 

Pueblo  Presbytery  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
building,  Denver,  Colo.  Clarence  W.  Weyer, 
D.  D.,  pastor-elect  of  First  church.  Pueblo, 
was  received  from  Hastings  Presbytery.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his  installation  at  an 
early  date.  A  similar  service  will  soon  induct 
Rev.  M.  Gatewood  Milligan,  Jr.,  into  a  pas- 
torate at  Victor  in  the  church  which  he  has 
already  served  for  more  than  a  year  as  stated 
supply.  Overtures  were  all  answered  in  the 
negative.  Reasons  were  put  on  record  as 
to  presbytery's  attitude  in  answering  in  the 
negative  the  five  overtures  on  interdenomina- 
tional federation  of  churches  and  presbytery 
asks  General  Assembly  of  1913  to  put  the  spirit 
of  these  overtures  into  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples rather  than  into  enactments  for  the 
constitution. 


Links  Ohio  Church  to  Community 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  A.  E. 
Stockham,  pastor  of  Prospect  Street  church, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  this  growing  church  has  been 
made  a  leader  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  part 
of  the  city  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  West 
Side  Improvement  Club 
has  been  organized  with 
a  membership  of  195, 
considerably  more  than 
that  of  the  church.  It 
has  been  a  splendid 
factor  in  civic  matters. 
The  church  has  grown 
from  a  membership  of 
twenty  in  1899  to  150, 
of  which  sixty-five  ac- 
cessions have  been  un- 
der the  present  pastor, 
who  has  been  there  twenty  months.  Mr. 
Stockham  has  also  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  energies  improving  the  property.  The 
church  was  recently  rededicated  after  improve- 
ments amounting  to  $3,000  had  been  paid  for 
and  installed.  The  church  now  has  a  steam 
heating  plant,  a  large  Sunday  school  room, 
kitchen  equipment  and  new  carpets. 


Rev.  A.  E,  Stockham 


Foundation  for  Ministerial  Relief  Fund 

A  short  time  ago  one  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  remembering  the  Board  of  Relief  by 
personal  gifts  of  money  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  dear  companion  in  life;  and  in  the  wound 
has  grown  a  plant  of  tender  charity  which 
shows  how  obediently  she  bent  her  head  to  the 
chastening  stroke.  She  has  sent  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  which 
she  wishes  credited  on  the  proposed  endowment 
fund  of  $10,000,000.  As  this  is  the  first 
foundation  stone  particularly  designated,  as 
far  as  I  know,  for  that  fund,  I  want  our 
friends  to  read  an  extract  from  the  letter. 
Name  and  address  are  purposely  withheld  : 

"I  am  sending  you  a  certified  check  for 
$2,000.  ...  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
give  it,  and  I  know  it  will  be  gladly  received. 
And  I  pray  that  God  will  bless  it  in  giving  re- 
lief to  the  aged  saints  that  need  all  that  can 
come  to  them — and  I  hope  this  first  contribu- 
tion will  multiply  and  grow  and  grow,  until  the 
whole  proposed  amount  may  soon,  very  soon, 
be  realized.  I  know  my  dear  sister  (if  she 
can  know  in  heaven  her  dwelling  place)  would 
sanction  my  giving  this  sum  for  this  purpose. 
No  one  knows  of  it  but  God,  you  and  myself, 
and  they  are  all  I  want  to  know  of  it.  I  am 
sincerely  a  friend  of  this  particular  board.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  send  it  sooner,  but  was  in 
hopes  I  could  bring  it  in  person.  I  hope  it 
will  reach  you  safely." 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  the  first 
foundation  stone  of  this  large  sum  laid  in  such 
a  manifest  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  cause.      W.  W.  Heberton,  Treasurer. 


Lenox  College  is  hoping  for  the  erection  of 
a  gymnasium  this  year.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
for  a  building  costing  $30,000,  which  will 
contain  a  central  heating  plant  and  baths  with 
room  which  can  be  used  as  an  auditorium 
for  meetings. 


From  Various  Fields 

Oregoa 

Activities  in  the  Portland  Field 

A  great  event  in  Presbyterian  circles  is  the 
opening  of  First  church  house.  A  whole  week 
was  given  to  it.  There  were  special  sermons, 
a  banquet  in  the  new  hall,  with  675  present; 
live  speeches  on  the  work  of  the  church,  rallies 
of  the  societies,  a  rally  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
in  which  many  new  pupils  were  added,  and 
plans  to  do  more  than  ever  for  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Boyd  has  large  plans  and 
they  will  work  out  an  increased  activity  in  all 
departments.  The  house  cost,  with  improve- 
ments in  the  chapel,  about  $80,000.  The  new 
building  is  three  stories  and  basement.  The 
first  and  second  stories  are  devoted  to  the 
Sabbath  school,  with  well  arranged  classrooms. 
The  third  floor  is  for  the  North  Pacific  Board, 
the  presbyterial  and  church  missionary  socie- 
ties, the  depository  of  the  North  Pacific  Board, 
offices  for  the  pastor  and  his  assistants,  an 
office  for  the  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  the  presbyterial  home  mis- 
sions committee.  Since  opening  the  building 
the  Sabbath  school  shows  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership of  50  per  cent. 

Westminster  church  holds  its  twentieth  anni- 
versary next  Sabbath.  Piedmont  church  is 
making  a  move  toward  a  new  building.  A.  L. 
Hutchison,  D.  D.,  who  came  to  Third  church 
from  Tacoma,  has  been  installed.  H.  N.  Mount, 
D.  D.,  is  in  Vernon  church  and  will  be  in- 
stalled next  week.  Kenilworth  church  has 
called  Rev.  L.  K.  Richardson  from  Seattle 
and  his  installation  is  set  for  this  week. 
Marshall  Street  church  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  evening  congregations.  Spokane 
Avenue  has  lost  its  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Diven,  who  felt  the  call  of  Alaska.  Anabel  is 
moving  forward  with  its  new  building  and 
Montavilla  has  broken  ground  for  a  manse, 
with  a  growing  call  for  increased  room  for  the 
congregations. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Townsend,  Ph.  D.,  has  resigned 
the  work  at  Arbor  Lodge  and  is  temporarily 
supplying  the  church  at  Clatskanie,  down  the 
Columbia  river.    W.  S.  Holt, 

Seventeen  persons  have  been  received  into 
Wallowa  church  during  the  last  month,  making 
twenty-two  since  April  i.  Synod  was  enter- 
tained there  and  excellent  working  order  was 
found  to  be  the  rule  under  the  leadership  of 
the  stated  supply.  Rev.  J.  E.  Youel. 

California 

Presbyterians  at  VanNuys,  pending  the  erec- 
tion of  their  new  church,  are  meeting  in  the 
old  Sunday  school  room. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  George  McCormick  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church,  Salinas,  was  celebrated 
recently. 

A  personal  workers'  class  among  the  boys  of 
high  school  at  Red  Bluff  has  been  organized 
by  one  of  the  seniors,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  church  there. 

Kansas 

In  spite  of  the  retrogression  of  lola  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  natural  gas  the  church  is  mov- 
ing forward.  A  dozen  were  added  to  the  mem- 
bership on  a  recent  Sabbath.  Dr.  S.  S.  Hilscher 
is  pastor. 

First  church,  Emporia,  is  greatly  prospering 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  C.  Templeton, 
D.  D.  Since  he  began  his  work  six  months  ago 
sixty-eight  have  been  added  to  the  church. 
Many  were  leading  business  and  professional 
men. 

Wyoming 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  new  building  for 
the  congregation  at  Cheyenne.  The  present 
structure  was  erected  thirty-one  years  ago 
and  was  then  the  most  imposing  church  build- 
ing in  the  state.  It  is  now  too  small  for  the 
large  congregation. 

South  Dakota 

Work  has  commenced  on  a  new  parsonage  at 
Dell  Rapids. 

William  Wallace,  D.  D.,  has  resigned  as 
pastor  at  Parker  to  be  pastor-evangelist  for 
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the  Presbyteries  of  Central  Dakota  and  Sioux 
Falls.  The  church  has  made  marked  advance 
during  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate. 

First  church  of  Sioux  Falls,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Roberts  pastor,  will  soon  begin  building  a  new 
house  of  worship. 

A  score  more  ministers  are  still  urgently 
needed  in  this  synod.  The  stated  clerk  is 
chairman  of  synod's  committee  on  vacancy  and 
supply. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Butt,  who  has  been  pastor  at 
Britton  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  con- 
tinues chairman  of  presbytery's  home  mission 
committee. 

The  following  churches  have  recently  secured 
stated  supplies :  Leola,  Wetonka  and  Pem- 
brook.  Rev.  Frank  D.  Bascom  from  Wisconsin ; 
Castlewood,  Rev.  William  R.  Coventry  from 
Iowa ;  Flandreau  Second,  Rev.  Kersey  Jones 
Cardy  from  Nebraska,  and  the  church  of  Madi- 
son has  called  Rev.  Crawford  McKibbin  from 
Minnesota. 

The  membership  of  Ardmore  church  has  in- 
creased from  nine  to  thirty-eight  in  three  years. 
It  is  the  only  Protestant  church  in  the  town 
and  has  the  financial  support  of  most  of  the 
business  men.  An  orchestra  of  six  instruments 
accompanies  the  singing.  Sunday,  Oct.  13, 
there  were  four  meetings,  with  a  Rally 
Day  address  by  Rev.  William  L.  Hood,  Sunday 
school  missionary  of  Black  Hills  Presbytery. 
A  Sunday-  school  workers'  conference  was  help- 
ful.   Rev.  George  W.  Hawley  is  pastor, 

Georgia 

Members  of  First  church,  Dalton,  have  de- 
cided to  erect  a  new  church  building  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  structure.  Work  will 
begin  in  the  spring. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  entertain 
delegates  to  General  Assembly,  which  meets 
in  Atlanta  May  15-25.  Homes  of  the  city  will 
be  opened  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  visitors  who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
three  Assemblies  which  meet  at  the  same  time. 

A  quartered  oak  communion  table  with  chairs 
and  a  pulpit  Bible  were  installed  as  a  memorial 
to  Romeyne  Jay  Hoagland,  a  former  deacon,  in 
Harris  Street  church,  Atlanta,  recently.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  Jere  A.  Moore,  will  welcome  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Presbyterians  moving 
to  Atlanta. 

Arkansas 

Evangelistic  services  were  held  at  Clarks- 
ville  Oct.  2  to  16  under  the  leadership  of 
Messrs.  Hendrick  and  Carter  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  Meetings  were  held  every  week- 
day in  some  business  house  and  also  in  the 
college  chapel.  The  town  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  over  sixty  made  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  Eighty-two  united  with 
churches  during  the  meetings.  Of  that  number 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  W.  L.  Darby 
pastor,  received  fifty-eight,  bringing  the  total 
addition  to  seventy-two  since  Sept.  i. 

Florida 

Rev.  R.  W.  Edwards,  Presbyterian  superin- 
tendent of  missions,  has  filled  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
Alfred  S.  Badger  at  Memorial  church,  St. 
Augustine,  for  two  months,  during  the  latter's 
absence.  The  work  in  this  church,  as  well  as 
over  the  state,  is  growing,  the  increase  in 
membership  in  Florida  for  the  last  year  beir(g 
29  per  cent. 

Nebraska 

Marietta  church  has  had  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Evangelist  Frank 
A.  Miller.  Fourteen  members  were  added 
to  the  church  on  the  closing  day.  Bible  study 
and  the  family  altar  were  emphasized.  Rev. 
N.  P.  Olney  is  pastor. 

North  Dakota 

Rev.  H.  P.  Cooper  of  Casselton  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  eligible  to  attend 
the  Methodist  Conference  as  well  as  the  Pres- 
byterian synod  meeting.  He  is  pastor  of  a 
union  church. 

Missouri 

Church  people  of  Kansas  City  have  been 
struck  by  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Love 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  at  the  Missouri  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Association  convention  that  every  Baptist 


who  owns  a  motor  car  is  able  to  support  a 
missionary,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  motor 
is  much  more  than  that  of  a  preacher  in  less 
settled  regions. 

Presbyterian,  Evangelical  and  M.  E.  churches 
at  Baden,  St.  Louis,  combined  for  revival 
services  during  October.  Local  pastors 
preached  night  by  night.  Rev.  Edward  Wright, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  organized 
the  campaign. 

Idaho 

In  a  town  which  four  years  ago  was  a  barren 
desert  waiting  for  irrigation  a  Presbyterian 
church  was  recently  dedicated  in  Wendell  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000.  Although  the  people  had 
been  financially  distressed  on  account  of  de- 
lays in  completing  the  irrigation  system,  they 
had  given  liberally  to  the  church.  There  are 
now  seventy-five  members,  80  per  cent  of  whom 
live  in  the  country.  The  church  found  its 
origin  in  the  work  of  a  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary, who  built  a  tabernacle  on  the  townsite 


Church  at  Wendell,  an  Idaho  Town  Four 
Years  Old 

and  started  a  Sunday  school.  The  church  was 
organized  in  March,  1909,  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers by  the  pastor-evangelist,  who  had  been 
preaching  there  once  a  month.  For  three  years 
R.  J.  Koffend  was  pastor.  Rev.  C.  M.  Junkin 
took  charge  last  July  and  carried  forward  the 
completion  of  the  building  and  conducted  the 
dedicatory  service,  assisted  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Donaldson,  field  secretary  for  the  Home  Board, 
and  Dr.  H.  J.  H.  Barton,  synodical  superin- 
tendent. 

Texas 

Harry  Burton  Boyd,  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  pastor  of  Central  church,  Denton,  will 
leave  Texas  Nov.  i  and  take  the  pastorate  of. 
First  church,  Olean,  N.  Y.  The  Olean  con- 
gregation is  building  a  brown  stone  church  that 
will  cost  about  $60,000.  While  in  Denton  Mr. 
Boyd  received  fifty-eight  members  into  that 
church. 

Connecticut 

As  a  result  of  a  week's  campaign  for  a 
recreation  hall  in  connection  with  First  church, 
Bridgeport,  Rev.  J.  McLaren  Richardson  has 
received  $4,146,  which  is  $600  more  than  is 
asked. 

Virginia 

The  new  organ  of  First  church,  Richmond, 
was  completed  in  time  for  the  meeting  of 
synod  Oct.  15. 


Michigan 


It  was  a  remarkable  gathering  that  occupied 
even  standing  room  of  the  spacious  auditorium 
of  Calvary  church,  Detroit,  Thursday,  Oct.  24, 
when  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  church  and  the  twelfth  of  the  pas- 


Pennsylvania 

Lines 

To 

Indianapolis 
Louisville 

Three  Trains  Daily 

Each  insuring  travelers  every  comfort  that  superb  equip- 
ment and  attentive  service  can  offer. 

"I'he  L.oaI«vllle  Daylight  Special"  leaves  Chicago 
9.50  a.  m.,  arrives  Indianapolis  3.20  p.  m.,  Louisville  7.00  p.  m. 

••The  Southern  ExpreK*"  leaves  CUlcaeo 9.50  p.m.. 
arrives  Indianapolis  4.00  a.  m.  (sleeper  may  be  occupied 
until  7.30).  Louisville  7.35  a.  m. 

"The  Midnight  Special"  leaves  Chicago  12.01  a.  m., 
arrives  Indianapolis  6.00  a.  m.,  Louisville  10.30  a.  m.  Train 
ready  at  10.45  p.  m.  Indianapolis  sleeper  may  be  occupied 
until  7.30. 

All  three  start  from  Chicago  Union  Station,  and  stop  at 
Englewood  and  South  Chicago. 

Chicago  City  Ticket  Office,  242  S.  Clark  St. 

Telephones    Wabash  3660— Automatic  53-812 
or  address  C.  L.  KIMBALL,  Au't  General  Ptstenier  Agt., Chicago 


"^Torship  is  the  chief  function  of  the  church" 

— Hugh  Black 

A  GOOD  HYMN  BOOK 

is  necessary  In  worship.   Such  is 

HYMNS  of  fhe  CENTURIES 

(Church  and  Chapel  Editions) 

"I  find  in  it  just  the  hymns  and  tunes  I  want  to 
und." — What  better  test  than  this? 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  see  how  many  of  your 
favorites  are  there. 

All  the  verses  between  the  staffs  in  both  editions 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

Pubiishers  of  Hymn  Books  since  1S55 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  theactual  artistic  tasteand 
judgment  oi  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautif'il  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windozvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  oi  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  oS 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  oi  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (£»t.  i8&5) 

65S Washington  aoul.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


pulpit  (Bowns 

and  Choir  Vestments 

Custom  Tailoring 

for  Clergrymen.        Suits  from  120.01 
Pulpit  Hangings 


COX  SONS  & 
72-74  Madison  Ave. 


VINING 
New  Veils 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  '^'^  ^Shifaa*"" 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  GUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (patented)  ^  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required— saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  Send  OUtfltS  on  trlU 
at  our  expense — Send  post-eard  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  free 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  sernoes  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUP  CO.    I  I  3  Tyndall  Avt..  TOMNTO,  CANADA 


'say  aye  'no'  and  ye'll  ne'er 
be  married."  don't  refuse 
all  our  advice  to  use 
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torate  of  Rev.  David  I.  Sutherland  were  fit- 
tingly commemorated.  Speeches  were  made  by 
pastor,  officers  and  members.  This  church  is 
in  the  packing  house  district  and  the  members 
come  from  a  distance.  The  church  has  grown 
remarkably  during  the  twelve  years,  and  is 
today  larger  and  more  aggressive  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history. 

Minnesota 

A  teacher  training  class  is  being  organized 
at  Austin. 

The  new  church  at  Crosby  was  dedicated 
Oct.  27.    Rev.  William  H.  Elges  is  pastor. 

After  a  brief  illness  Rev.  C.  A.  Hilton,  pas- 
tor of  First  church,  Minneapolis,  died  last 
week. 

A  manse  costing  over  $1,500  has  just  been 
built  at  Maynard.  Rev.  Alexander  Roulston 
is  pastor. 

Rev.  Carl  M.  Jacobson  has  been  assigned  to 
Sedan  and  Brooten.  Oct.  5  Thomas  Scotton, 
the  Sunday  school  missionary,  visited  Sedan, 
and  with  the  help  of  county  officers  organized 
a  good  Sabbath  school. 

Vanderburgh  Memorial  church,  Minneapolis, 
will  erect  a  new  building  at  31st  avenue  south 
and  24th  street.  A  temporary  tabernacle  will 
be  put  up  at  once  to  be  used  during  evan- 
gelistic meetings.  It  is  expected  the  new  build- 
ing will  cost  $12,000  and  the  foundation  will 
be  put  in  this  fall.  Last  summer  Olivet  English 
Lutheran  church  bought  the  former  property  of 
Vanderburgh  church  at  23d  avenue  south  and 
Franklin  street.  Since  then  the  two  congrega- 
tions  have   been   using  this  building  jointly. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  union 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Crookston.  The  Congregational 
property  will  be  used  and  the  Presbyterian 
church  sold.  Officers  of  the  present  Congrega- 
tional church  will  resign  and  new  ones  will 
be  chosen  from  the  united  body.  This  plan 
has  been  recommended  by  a  committee  of 
both  churches,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  two 
congregations.  This  is  the  first  definite  move 
looking  to  general  church  union  in  Crookston, 
which  began  last  year  in  a  plan  to  unite  five 
or  six  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Hope  is 
expressed  that  the  union  of  two  of  them  will 
lead  to  further  amalgamation.  A  similar  union 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  Fergus 
Falls. 

Indiana 

Extensive  repairs  and  remodeling  of  Bethany 
church,  Fort  Wayne,  have  been  completed  and 
the  church  was  recently  rededicated. 

Dr.  Frank  Harper  Hays,  pastor  of  Broadway 
church,  Logansport,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  Charities  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Sixth  church,  Indianapolis,  suffered  a  loss 
of  $1,500  Oct.  II  when  fire  originating  from 
electric  wires  in  the  basement  burned  the  organ 
and  part  of  the  walls. 

Illinois 

An  evangelistic  campaign  is  being  conducted 
at  Rankin. 

The  Sunday  school  of  Elgin  church  has  de- 
cided to  support  a  native  missionary  on  one 
of  the  foreign  fields. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Neally  has  begun  his  stated 
supply  work  at  Jerseyville.  The  Woman's 
Synodical  Institute  was  held  there  and  over 
sixty  delegates  attended. 

Wisconsin 

The  church  at  Oxford  has  been  recently 
repaired  and  renovated.  Rev.  D.  W.  Barclay 
is  pastor. 

A  committee  of  Green  Bay  church  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  build- 
ing an  addition  and  obtaining  a  pipe  organ. 


Sunday  school  workers  of  Oshkosh  met  at 
First  church  recently  to  plan  for  the  state 
Sunday  school  convention  in  Oshkosh  Nov. 
I 1-14. 

Ohio 

News  of  Cincinnati 

The  call  went  out  to  men  of  the  brotherhoods 
and  Bible  classes  to  rally  at  the  Grand  hotel 
Oct.  29  to  greet  Dr.  Aquilla  Webb  of  Warren 
Memorial  church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  member  of 
the  national  committee  on  men's  work.  Re- 
ports and  five-minute  talks  were  called  for 
from  official  delegates  from  all  organizations  in 
the  three  cities  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and 
surrounding  territory. 

North  Side  has  filled  her  pulpit  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Revennaugh.  The 
church  has  called  Rev.  O.  S.  Thornberry  of 
Hamilton. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Evanston  will 
issue  a  call  to  Rev.  Lewis  Earle  Lee,  formerly 
of  North  church,  but  now  of  Ironton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Knox  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate of  Seventh  church  on  East  Walnut  Hills 
and  goes  to  Market  Street  church  at  Lima. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant keeps  busy.  At  the  last  dinner,  despite 
a  stormy  night,  a  splendid  crowd  of  men 
heard  Rev.  Charles  I.  Neibel  of  Mount  Auburn 
deliver  an  address.  Dr.  Neibel  and  Rev.  J. 
Hackney  Colcolough  of  Westminster  are  new 
ministerial  members  of  the  brotherhood  com- 
mittee of  presbytery.  Nathaniel  H.  Maxwell 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Covenant  chapter. 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr., 


The  new  home  of  Hope  Gospel  mission  in 
Cincinnati  was  opened  recently. 

Boulevard  church,  Cleveland,  was  dedicated 
Oct.  13.  The  church  was  described  with  pic- 
ture in  the  last  issue  of  The  Continent  as 
being  started,  but  the  congregation  is  rejoic- 
ing in  the  use  of  a  splendid  new  building.  The 
congregation  for  fifteen  years  worshiped  in  a 
frame  structure. 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
synodical  society  of  home  missions  at  Belle- 
fontaine  the  formation  of  prayer  circles  was 
recommended  and  auxiliaries  urged  to  greater 
efforts.  Mrs.  John  H.  Young  of  Piqua  will 
bring  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  mission 
study  classes  an  enthusiasm  that  promises 
much. 

New  York 

Dr.  Henry  MacCracken,  chancellor  emeritus 
of  New  York  University,  was  the  orator  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Saratoga  Battle  monument, 
which  stands  on  the  field  where  Burgoyne's 
English  army  was  surrendered  in  1777.  Dr. 
MacCracken  closed  his  historic  address  with  a 
quotation  from  Washington :  "The  safety  of 
the  republic  is  the  morality  of  the  people. 
Morality  cannot  be  expected  to  exist  with  re- 
ligion excluded." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Binghamton  Presby- 
tery Oct.  21  the  engagement  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Owego  was  heartily  ap- 
proved and  arrangements  made  for  securing 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
to  this  union.  The  ceremony  will  take  place 
soon  at  Owego.  New  elders,  new  deacons  and 
a  pastor,  understood  to  be  Rev.  Arnold  W. 
Bloomfield,  now  serving  the  Congregational 
church,  will  be  chosen.  The  new  church  is 
named  First  Presbyterian  Union  church  of 
Owego. 

Installation  of  Rev.  George  H.  Fickes  as 
pastor  of  Dewey  Avenue  church,  Rochester, 
took  place  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  24,  in  the 
temporary  building  erected  by  the  congregation 
last  June.  This  is  a  new  church  in  a  growing 
section  of  the  city.  Last  January  a  Sabbath 
school  was  started  by  the  present  pastor.  It 
grew  and  the  people  petitioned  presbytery  to 
organize  a  church.  In  June  it  was  organized 
(Continued  on  page  1548) 


AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2%  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

€L  so  years  Residence  and  Business  actiyitiei 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.    <!,  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON, 


LISBON 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promiting  and  Profit- 
able InTettment  on  the  Market  Today 

During  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Logt  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       jmiONnci^XS,  MO. 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  a^ee- 
ment,  net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  N.  Boblns,  Treas^ 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  BoclieBter,  New  York. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  1500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  imrioiir  mokt«a.«e  oo., 

105  West  CHrand  .Ave.,      Clouts,  Haw  Mezlec 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale. 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved.  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklaboma 
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FAR>iI  MOPTGAGES 


ON  IOWA  ud  MINNESOTA  FARMS  cr<!  the  I 

 SAFEST  FORM  o<  IN  VESTMENT— Terted  by 

our  cmtomen  for  40  jtm.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  I 
wherever  inveetort  detire.    Write  for  booklet  md  liit.J 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


CRESi 


Ibese  tra4(-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 

FOR 
YSPEPTICS 

nDNEY  UD  UVpOROjKS  UD  OBESIH 

Bbkea  deJiCons  Ttfm  f orNrerybody. , 
Unlike  o^t  gooj|K  you^^ysiciin. 
Leading 
rARWEI 


o 


UR  BOOKLET  "G"  explains  the  advantages  of  FARM  MORT- 
GAGE INVESTMENTS.    Large  or  small  amounts — 6  per  cent  net. 

SEND     FOR     BOOKLET     AND     LIST     OF  OFFERINGS. 

OLDEST    AND    LARQEST    MORTQAQE   COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER  THE    LAWS   OF  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143 West  MainSt.OklahomaCit>;Okla. 
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Financial  Situation 


Interior  Demands  Cause  Contraction  of  Loans 
In  New  York  -Sale  of  Fuel  Oil  by  Standard 
Company  Will  Cease. 

As  a  result  of  calling  in  $30,000,000  or  more 
in  loans  by  the  New  York  banks,  interest  rates 
advanced  slightly  the  past  week.  Money  was 
demanded  by  the  interior  and  the  balances  with 
the  financial  institutions  in  the  metropolis  were 
lowered.  The  reserves  of  the  banks  were  like- 
wise lowered,  and  to  keep  somewhere  near  the 
legal  limit  those  who  borrowed  money  have 
been  forced  to  produce  the  cash.  There  is  a 
feeling  on  Wall  street  that  some  sort  of  flurry 
ought  to  be  precipitated  by  the  presidential  sit- 
uation. The  rest  of  the  country  has  so  far 
refused  to  feel  greatly  excited  over  the  elec- 
tion, with  the  crops'  profit  safe  in  their  wallets. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  as  Nov.  5  ap- 
proaches there  will  be  more  nervousness,  spe- 
■cially  if  the  presidential  choice  happens  later 
to  be  thrown  into  the  house  for  decision. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  financial  action  are 
not  worrying  visibly.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  paid  such  large  profits  to  its 
■organizers,  will  show  earnings  of  about  $45,000,- 
000  for  the  last  quarter,  and  an  advance  in 
prices  is  predicted.  Advances  in  oil  have  been 
made  with  frequency  ever  since  the  supreme 
•court  decision  dissolving  Standard  Oil,  and 
within  a  week  has  come  the  announcement  that 
fuel  oil  by  this  company  will  no  longer  be  sold, 
the  supply,  which  shows  signs  of  not  being 
unlimited,  being  refined  for  sale  in  other  ways. 
This  announcement  has  caused  consternation  in 
offices  of  concerns  which  have  installed  oil- 
iDurning  engines  for  their  plants  and  may  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  ability  of  some  large 
concerns  to  pay  dividends  until  the  cost  of  new 
toilers  has  been  absorbed.  Hundreds  of  in- 
dustries in  the  Middle  West  use  oil  for  fuel, 
and  they  will  have  to  change  the  nature  of  their 
furnaces.  The  large  consumption  of  the  refined 
product  in  automobiles  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  not  selling  crude  oil. 

Will  Benefit  Small  Investor 

There  will  be  a  meeting  in  New  York  Nov. 
22  which  may  mean  much  to  the  investing 
public.  The  first  convention  of  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  of  America  will  bring 
together  leading  financiers  interested  in  in- 
vestment as  distinguished  from  commercial 
banking.  It  is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  elim- 
inate fraud  and  unscrupulous  promoters  and 
their  influence  will  count  for  much  in  making 
the  small  investor  more  willing  to  risk  his 
$500  in  a  concern  which  he  does  not  control. 

The  men  of  a  stable  organization  of  this  sort 
are  not  the  ones  who  advertise :  "Hurry,  hurry, 
'buy  stock  now.  The  price  is  going  up  in 
exactly  eleven  days."  This  element  in  financial 
solicitation  is  usually  a  sign  post  of  danger 
to  the  man  who  would  rather  not  throw  his 
money  away.  Of  course  there  is  competition 
for  the  best  forms  of  investment  when  money  is 
more  plentiful  than  the  ways  of  investing  it 
•with  fair  profit,  but  advertising  which  places 
emphasis  upon  need  of  haste  rather  than  on 
safety  is  not  usually  the  sort  of  investment 
readers  of  The  Continent  care  about. 

Advanced  Farming  Is  Helpful 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Frisco  system,  attributes  the  big 
•crop  this  year  in  large  part  to  the  use  of  "ad- 
vanced farming,"  as  he  terms  the  application  of 
science  to  crop  raising.  Large  sums  have  been 
spent  by  many  organizations  to  this  end,  and 
undoubtedly  they  are  now  getting  a  portion  of 
their  returns.  As  more  men  pay  closer  atten- 
tion to  farming  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose still  larger  crops  will  appear. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  to- 
gether control  36  per  cent  of  the  country's 
active  wealth  and  natural  resources,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
on  banking  and  currency.  Their  holdings  total 
$39,781,328,000. 

The  impetus  for  mixed  farming  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  many  favorable  conditions 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  reported  by 
Kingman  Nott  Robins,  treasurer  Associated 
Mortgage  Investors  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Calgary,  Alberta.  This  will  not  only  relieve 
the  transportation  congestion  in  consuming 
grain  on  the  farm  but  will  return  a  more  steady 
income  to  the  farmer. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTrast&SaTiiigsBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  U8  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  as  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  in  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property.  In 
spected  by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  secnrltleB 
TOUR  PRINCIPAL  Is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  Is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  In  NEW  TOBK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Prei, 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


6% 

The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Otla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  hlghstandard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                  WA.l.TKB.  B.  VA.SCB.A.V.'L,,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  in  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33J%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.            Write  for  information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.L.  Pettyiohn&Co.,of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  investments.  Write  for  list 

HUTT&CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bldg..  Kama*  City,  Mo. 


*arm  Mortgages. 


If  yoa  have  money  to  invest  safely  send 
for  our  booklet  "C"  descriptive  of  oor 
First  Farm  Morteaees-furnishedialarte 
or  small  amounts.    30  years  experience. 


J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  FoiisLN. 


60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

TO  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  First 
7f|C9L  F'^'*"'  MortKafcea  they  will  net  you  &H  to 
•  ^  /O  6S6  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  69 
to  TOS  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  referenceB. 
e.  W.  B.A.JL'r,  Prea't  The  Merchant*  Bank. 
BKTAMT         ts         80VTH  O  A-M-OTM 
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Synods  Hold  Yearly  Sessions 


Synod  of  California  met  in  First  church, 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  16-19.  This  synod  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  just  sixty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Ja'mes  S.  McDonald,  who  has 
been  preaching  in  California  since  his  arrival 
here  fifty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  this 
interesting  fact.  At  that  time  synod  included 
all  the  territory  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho,  and  there  were 
but  three  presbyteries.  At  that  first  meeting 
six  ministers  and  one  elder  were  present.  In 
this  same  territory  there  are  now  thirty-three 
presbyteries  and,  in  round  numbers,  900 
churches,  1,000  ministers,  3,000  ruling  elders 
and  93,000  communicants.  Dr.  McDonald  has 
just  completed  a  history  of  the  synod  and 
synod  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  its 
publication.  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery  of  Car- 
son City,  Nev.,  was  elected  moderator. 

Things  upon  which  the  interest  of  synod  was 
specially  concentrated  were  Christian  educa- 
tion, home  missions  and  foreign  missions.  Rev. 
Arthur  Hicks  is  student  pastor  of  the  synod 
at  the  state  university  in  Berkeley.  This  year 
there  are  280  freshmen  from  Presbyterian 
homes  and  more  than  double  that  number  in 
all  the  classes.  A  large  lot  with  a  good  build- 
ing in  a  central  location  has  been  purchased 
for  $18,500  to  provide  home  life  for  these 
students.  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles 
is  distinctively  Christian  and  Presbyterian.  Un- 
der the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  Willis  Baer  it  is 
making  excellent  progress.  It  is  now  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  of  the  buildings  on 
the  new  campus  of  ninety  acres.  Richard  C. 
Hughes,  D.  D.,  secretary  for  the  department 
of  university  work  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
addressed  synod  upon  the  work  among  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities.  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  gave  an  address  on  "The  Church  at 
Work." 

For  Lumber  and  Mining  Camps 

The  report  on  home  missions  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
More  of  Santa  Barbara  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  the  work  of  the  country  church  and 
the  lumber  and  mining  camps.  Rev.  E.  P. 
Shier  gave  an  interesting  address  upon  "The 
Man  Behind  The  Ax"  and  Rev.  Hugh  G. 
Furneaux  spoke  of  his  work  in  the  oil  fields 
and  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras.  W.  B.  Noble, 
D.  D.,  permanent  clerk  of  General  Assembly, 
gave  his  last  report  as  synodical  missionary. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry for  forty-six  years.  Dr.  W.  S.  Holt,  field 
secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  gave  a 
characteristic  address,  sparkling  with  humor. 

The  work  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
was  presented  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hall,  field  secre- 
tary, and  Rev.  George  H.  Trull,  Sabbath  school 
secretary,  both  of  whom  spoke  upon  the  work 
of  their  respective  departments.  Japan  was 
represented  by  three  of  her  sons,  who  are  labor- 
ing as  ministers  in  California.  Fifty  Chinese 
boys  and  young  men,  who  are  being  educated 
in  a  special  Christian  school  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  expense  of  their  parents  in  China,  came 
in  and  sang  the  hymn,  "Nothing  but  the  Blood 
of  Jesus."  Rev.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  a  graduate 
of  the  seminary  and  editor  of  a  Chinese  daily 
paper  in  San  Francisco,  spoke  most  enthusias- 
tically of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  republic  and  the  uplift 
of  his  nation. 

Conflict  Over  Hungarian  Work 

New  Jersey  Synod,  meeting  at  Trenton, 
adopted  a  resolution  directed  at  the  Universal 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary, 
which  is  criticised  for  endeavoring  to  found 
churches  where  Presbyterians  have  recently 
entered  into  a  field  not  large  enough  for  sev- 
eral. It  is  also  said  that  the  Hungarian 
Church  has  sought  to  persuade  ministers  and 
people  in  Presbyterian  churches  to  leave  and 
join  them. 

The  Synod  of  Montana  met  at  Deer  Lodge 
Oct.  3.  J.  Marion  Ross,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
moderator.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  in 
Montana  as  Sunday  school  missionary  Rev. 
Edwin  M.  Ellis  was  recommended  for  reap- 
pointment as  synodical  superintendent  of  Sab- 
bath school  work.  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.  D., 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  and 
president  of  the  College  of  Montana  at  Deer 
Lodge  from  1882  to  1890;  R.  M.  Donaldson, 


D.  D.,  and  Miss  Upham  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions;  Rev.  E.  M.  Fergusson  of  the  Board 
of  Sabbath  School  Work ;  Richard  C.  Hughes, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ernest  F. 
Hall,  Rev.  George  H.  Trull  and  Ng  Poon  Chew, 
editor  of  Chung  Sai  Yat  Po,  San  Francisco, 
were  present  and  made  addresses. 

The  Synod  of  Arizona  was  organized  at  Dem- 
ing,  N.  M.  Rev.  Allan  Krichbaum  of  Morenci 
was  chosen  moderator.  John  Dixon,  D.  D., 
of  the  Home  Board ;  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Church  Erection  Board,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Magill  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  the  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Mexico,  gave  messages.  W.  D. 
Himebaugh  was  chosen  as  synodical  Sunday 
school  superintendent  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Reid 
synodical  missionary. 

Work  Shows  Steady  Growth 

The  Synod  of  South  Dakota  met  in  Brook- 
ings Oct.  3.  Rev.  Dwight  D.  Tallman  of  Hot 
Springs  was  elected  moderator.  Review  of 
work  in  the  synod  indicated  more  church  mem- 
bers, more  church  organizations,  more  added 
by  profession,  but  not  so  many  ministers  nor 
Sunday  school  members ;  most  ever  to  the 
College  Board,  but  less  to  the  other  boards ;  less 
church  building,  but  the  best  one  as  yet  in  the 
synod's  history,  Groton,  in  which  synod  is  to 
meet  next  year.  The  chief  interest  was  in 
better  organization  of  the  synod  for  supervising 
its  home  mission  work.  Authority  was  given 
home  mission  committee  to  district  the  synod 
and  place  a  pastor  at  large  in  each  district. 
Evangelistic  work  and  the  brotherhood  were  em- 
phasized. Addresses  were  made  by  Doctors 
H.  W.  Reherd,  W.  R.  Harshaw,  J.  T.  Hender- 
son and  W.  H.  Kearns  of  Minneapolis,  Profes- 
sor H.  M.  Gage  of  Huron  College,  Rev.  E. 
Morris  Fergusson  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Gerritt 
Verkuyl  of  Wisconsin,  L.  D.  Young,  D.  D.,  of 
Nebraska,  and  M.  B.  McNutt  of  Chicago. 


From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

{Continued  from  page  1546) 

with  126  charter  members.  Regular  services 
have  been  held  since.  Mr.  Fickes  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  church  and  was 
called  from  Grace  church  to  become  the  first 
pastor  of  the  new  organization.  Thirty-four 
were  received  at  the  first  communion.  The 
congregation  has  purchased  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  the  city  and  plans  to  erect  a  substantial 
church  building  in  the  not  distant  future.  The 
Sabbath  school  is  growing  rapidly  and  there 
is  every  outlook  for  a  strong  church. 

Moderator  Matthews  took  a  prominent  part 
in  dedicating  the  new  parish  house  of  Fourth 
church,  Syracuse,  last  week.  According  to 
tentative  plans  of  Thomas  A.  Fenton,  the 
pastor,  it  is  hoped  to  provide  dinners  to  work- 
ing girls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.  Special 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  Sunday  school 
on  the  second  floor  balcony.  A  kitchen  equip- 
ment is  on  the  first  floor.  This  parish  house 
will  be  open  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
and  the  working  girls  will  be  invited  to  make 
use  of  it  freely  at  noon  time. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Cochecton  has 
recently  completed  a  full  century.  The  beau- 
tiful church  edifice  in  which  it  worships  was 
built  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  church  carried  away  by  a 
flood  in  the  Delaware  the  year  before.  Rev. 
Robert  Rogers,  the  stated  supply,  arranged  im- 
pressive centennial  ceremonies,  in  which  Rev. 
W.  B.  Johnson,  moderator  of  Hudson  Presby- 
tery; Rev.  W.  S.  Brown  of  Cochecton  and 
Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh  of  Monticello  participated. 
Historical  sketches,  together  covering  the  life 
of  the  church,  were  read  by  two  former  pas- 
tors. Rev.  Theron  Brittain  of  Middletown  and 
Rev.  O.  R.  W.  Close  of  Great  Meadows, 

New  Jersey 

Second  German  church,  Newark,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Hock  pastor,  observed  its  fifty-third 
anniversary  Sunday,  Oct.  20. 

Dr,  Putnam  Cady  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
new  Upper  Montclair  church  Oct.  24.  The 
preacher  was  Dr.  George  Alexander  of  Uni- 


versity Place  church.  New  York.  Others  who 
took  part  were  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester  of 
Caldwell,  Rev.  Orville  Reed,  Rev.  Llewellyn 
S.  Fulmer  and  Thomas  Morgan,  all  of  Mont- 
clair, and  Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson  of 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsy 1 van  i  a 

Darby  First  church  will  probably  be  changed 
in  name  to  Glenolden  church  on  account  of 
confusion  with  the  church  located  in  Darby 
borough. 

Efforts  are  being  made  for  the  formation  of 
a  mission  in  Linwood  Heights,  Chester,  by 
Presbyterians.  This  portion  of  the  city  is 
rapidly  growing. 

The  largest  Sunday  school  attendance  ever 
known  in  the  city  was  at  the  Rally  Day  exer- 
cises at  Central  church,  Easton,  when  912 
people  were  present. 

Friendship  Avenue  church,  Pittsburg,  has 
been  presented  by  Messrs.  Louis  C.  and  Adolph 
Bihler  with  all  the  silver  knives,  forks,  tea- 
spoons and  tablespoons  it  can  use  at  its  socials 
and  church  suppers.  Rev.  David  S.  Curry  is 
pastor. 


Plan  for  Endeavor  Convention 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  plans  were  laid  to 
have  in  that  city  in  July,  1913,  the  biggest 
convention  the  united  societies  ever  held.  Mat- 
ters of  program  and  entertainment  were  con- 
sidered. 

Karl  Lehmann,  field  secretary  of  the  United 
Society,  is  spending  a  month  among  the  New 
Jersey  organizations. 

A  banquet  of  the  Presbyterial  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  of  the  city  of  Washington  was 
held  Oct.  25. 

The  second  district  of  Christian  Endeavor 
of  Michigan,  comprising  the  counties  of  Lena- 
wee, Jackson,  Hillsdale  and  Washtenaw,  held 
its  convention  in  Ypsilanti  Oct.  18-20  at  First 
church.  Among  the  strong  speakers  present 
were  Walter  D.  Howell  of  St.  Paul,  state  field 
secretary  for  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  who 
gave  several  splendid  addresses  and  led  some 
very  helpful  conferences ;  Miss  Lorberg  of 
Detroit,  state  missionary  superintendent,  and 
Dr.  Huget  of  Detroit.  There  was  nearly  double 
last  year's  registration. 


School  andCollege 

Park  College  is  attempting  to  raise  the  bal- 
ance of  a  fund  of  $200,000  in  order  to  secure 
$10,000  given  it  in  the  will  of  John  H.  Con- 
verse of  Philadelphia.  There  is  about  $50,000 
to  be  raised. 

Interesting  work  is  being  done  by  students 
and  faculty  of  Hanover  College  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  rural  communities  about  the 
college.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  organize 
social  centers  for  the  people. 

A  thanksgiving  service  was  held  at  the  Mary- 
ville  College  chapel  Monday,  Oct.  21,  in  view 
of  the  reaching  of  the  $800,000  mark  in  the 
property  valuation  of  the  college.  In  1902 
the  college  reported  property  to  the  amount  of 
$360,000,  so  there  has  been  since  then  an 
increase  of  $440,000,  including  a  number  of 
gifts  this  fall.  The  enrollment  of  students  is 
forty  ahead  of  any  previous  fall  term. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

The  British  Weekly  in  correspondence  from 
Scotland  remarks :  "Although  a  comparative 
stranger  in  Scotland,  Dr.  T.  Calvin  McClelland 
of  Brooklyn  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  distinguished 
place  among  American  preachers  who  visit  this 
country.  The  robust,  straightforward  and  in- 
spiring character  of  Mr.  McClelland's  preach- 
ing appeals  in  a  special  degree  to  educated  and 
thoughtful  young  men." 


Fanny  Crosby  Dangerously  III 

At  her  home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Miss 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  was  taken 
sick  with  pneumonia  a  week  ago.  She  is  the 
author  of  about  6,000  hymns  and  has  passed 
her  93d  year.  One  of  her  latest  appearances 
in  public  was  at  Atlantic  City  a  year  ago  at 
the  international  convention  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. 
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Temperance  Topics 

Prohibition  as  a  Check  to  Insanity — The 
states  whose  insane  hospitals  are  crowded  to 
the  limit  may  well  look  into  the  history  of  pro- 
hibition Kansas,  where  eighty-seven  of  the  105 
counties  have  no  insane.  In  fifty-four  counties 
there  are  no  feeble-minded.  There  are  no  poor 
farms  in  thirty-eight  counties  and  there  is  only 
one  pauper  to  every  3,000  of  the  population. 
These  facts  from  The  American  Issue  are  mute 
evidence  that  prohibition  prohibits.  Last  July 
fifty-three  county  jails  were  empty  and  sixty- 
five  counties  had  no  prisoners  serving  sentences. 
In  at  least  one  county  no  grand  jury  has  been 
called  for  twenty-five  years. 

Soldiers  Lose  Pay  When  Drunk— United 
States  soldiers  absent  from  duty  on  account  of 
sickness  caused  by  intemperate  use  of  drugs 
or  alcoholic  liquor  shall  forfeit  their  pay,  ac- 
cording to  a  clause  of  the  recent  army  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  is  thought  this  will  tend  to 
reduce  drinking  in  the  army. 

Saloon  Lawbreaker  Refused  Citizenship — 
Because  a  foreign  saloonkeeper  had  been 
convicted  of  selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  against 
the  law,  Judge  Hollister  of  Cincinnati  refused 
him  citizenship.  A  similar  precedent  had  been 
set  in  a  case  in  Illinois. 


Convention  Dates  of  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement 

Durham,  N.  C,  Oct.  31— Nov.  i. 
Toronto  anniversary,  Nov.  9-10. 
Detroit  campaign,  Nov.  10-24. 
Detroit  dinner,  Nov.  11. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-13. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Nov.  i4-iS- 
Minneapolis   and    St.    Paul   missionary  dis- 
cussion groups,  Nov.  17-22. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  Nov.  17-18. 
Lima,  Ohio,  Nov.  24-25. 
Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24-25. 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  4-5. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Dec.  8-9. 
York,  Pa.,  Jan.  12-13. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21-22. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  26-27. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Jan.  30-31. 
Indianapolis  simultaneous  canvass,  Feb.  1-2. 
Newbern,  N.  C,  Feb.  6-7. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  9-10. 
Richmond  dinner,  Feb.  12. 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  23-24. 
Altoona,   Pa.,  Feb.  25-26. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  2-3. 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  March  6-7. 
Springfield,  111.,  March  9-10. 
Chicago  dinner,  March  11. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  12-13. 
Houston,  Texas,  March  16-17. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  20-21. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  3-4. 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  April  7-8. 
Madison,  Wis.,  April  lo-ii. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  April  14-15. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  April  17-18. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  April  20-21. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Chicago — 509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Nov.  4, 
10  a.  m. 

Springfield — Springfield  Second,  Nov.  12,  3. 

Moderators  Elected 
Ardmore — J.  N.  Huston. 
Baltimore — S.  R.  Downie. 
Fargo — W.  J.  Lane. 
Flint — Andrew  Caldwell. 
Grande  Ronde — C.  C.  Babbidge. 
Holston — C.  O.  Gray. 
Pueblo — John  Y.  Ewart. 
Twin  Falls — W.  S.  Morrow. 
Wichita— T.    B.  Haynie. 
Willamette— W.    S.  McCullagh. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 

Fargo — C.  E.  Fulton. 
Gunnison — Harry  Omar  Scott. 
Twin  Falls — John  B.  Robinson. 

Resignations 
Illinois — Morris  :   Charles   H.  Bruce. 
Iowa — Davenport :  John  W.  Eltzholtz ;  Keota 

and    Lafayette,    W.    S.    Harold ;    Clarinda : 

Robert  A.  Cameron. 
!New  York — Batavia :  W.  M.  Gardner. 


North  Dakota — Minot :  H.  S.  Waaler. 
Ohio — Hamilton  :  O.  S.  Thornberry. 
Washington — Seattle:   L.  K.  Richardson. 

Calls 

Delaware — Wilmington  West :  Hugh  F.  Smiley. 

Illinois— Rock  Island  South  Park:  W.  G. 
Oglevee,  accepts ;  Chicago  Christ :  Thomas 
W.  Stewart. 

Kansas — El  Dorado :  John  W.  Evers,  accepts. 

Kentucky — Owensboro  :  J.  A.  Gallaher. 

Michigan — Sandusky:  John  Caldwell,  accepts; 
Chandler  and  Pinnebog :  J.  H.  Rheingaus, 
accepts ;  Deckewith  and  Bridgehampton  :  H. 
A.  Simpson,  accepts. 

Minnesota — New  London :  H.  E.  Easly,  ac- 
cepts ;  Rushf ord :  J.  L.  Bantley,  accepts. 

Missouri — Slater :  S.  F.  Wilson,  accepts. 

New  Jersey — Matawan :  Charles  H.  Bruce,  ac- 
cepts. 

North  Dakota — Galesburg  and  Hunter:  F.  W. 
Thompson,  accepts ;  Sharon :  C.  H.  Doolittle, 
accepts. 

Ohio — Dunlap's  Creek :  Robert  J.  Shields,  ac- 
cepts ;  Cumminsville  Northside :  O.  S. 
Thornberry,  accepts. 

Oregon — Albany;  Pastor-evangelist,  E.  H.  Ed- 
gar, accepts. 

Installations 
Indiana — Nappanee :  David  W.  Parks,  Oct.  21. 
Minnesota — Willmar :  Lou  Wallace  Gade,  Nov. 

20;  Long  Prairie:  A.  H.  Perpetuo,  Nov.  21. 
New  Jersey — Atlantic  City  First :  Henry  Merle 

Mellen,  Nov.  14. 
New  York — Stephentown :  Wilbur  A.  Wager, 

Oct.  24. 

Pennsylvania — Carlisle  Third :  A.  S.  Mays, 
Oct.  17;  Marietta:  Edward  F.  Reimer, 
Oct.  21. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Missouri — Drexel,  Robertson  MacFadyen. 
New  York — Rochester  St.  Peter's,  John  Hutchi- 
son. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Illinois — Several   village    and   rural  churches, 
Springfield   Presbytery,  A.   G.   Berger,  De- 
catur. 

Iowa — Keota  and  Lafayette,  George  H.  Holmes, 
Keota. 

Michigan — Harbor  Beach  and  Vassar,  E.  H. 
Bradfield,  Lapeer. 

Minnesota — Caledonia  Hope,  Utica-Lewiston- 
Freemont,  Rev.  G.  M.  Donehoo,  pastor- 
evangelist,  Owatonna. 

Change  of  Address 
Moore,  Jeremiah — Taos  to  Clovis,  N.  M. 
Accessions 

Illinois — Champaign  McKinley  Memorial,  160, 
Oct.  20,  M.  E.  Anderson  pastor ;  Manteno, 
9,  Oct.  20,  J.  M.  Mahaffy  pastor. 

Iowa — Monticello,  3,  Oct.  13,  W.  Z.  Allen 
pastor. 

Kansas — Lone  Star,  6,  Oct.  20,  D.  C.  Smith 

pastor-evangelist;    Cherryvale,    8,    Oct.  13, 

E.  L.  Combs  pastor;  Great  Bend,  6,  Oct.  13, 

W.  Westwood  pastor. 
Minnesota — Austin,  10,  Oct.  20,  Robert  Brown 

pastor;    Beaver   Creek,    14,   Oct.   6,    R.  B. 

Smith  pastor. 
Missouri — Conway,    12   since   Aug.   4,   C.  H. 

Mitchelmore  pastor. 
New  Jersey — Rahway  First,  11,  Oct.  13,  L.  Y. 

Graham  pastor. 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburg     Friendship  Avenue, 

II,  Oct.  20,  D.  S.  Curry  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  aotlces  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Paymbnt  must  bk  sent  with  thb  notick.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care 
t\i\  to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

McKiNNEY— JohnMcKinney  was  born  inCookstown.  Ire 
land.  November  33, 1833.  and  died  at  Piper  City,  111..  August 
23,  1913.   He  came  to  America  when  a  lad  of  14.   He  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  but  In  1869  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
hardware  business.   He  was  an  office-bearer  In  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  which  cele- 
brated Its  fiftieth  anniversary  just  a  few  weeks  after  his 
death.   He  took  the  Interior,  later  The  Continent,  from  the 
time  it  was  founded.  He  was  ever  interested  In  everything 
that  stood  for  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  of  the  com 
munlty,  a  man  of  positive  convictions,  who  said  little  in 
public  about  his  faith  but  whose  life  was  a  constant  testl 
monial  of  what  God  can  do  with  the  man  with  whom  he 
has  his  way. 


Good  subscription  man  wanted  to  travel 
in  Eastern  States.    Address  with  refer 
ences  The  Continent,  1  56  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


BOVEE  FURNACES  at  Manufacturer's 
Prices  Complete  with  Casing  lor 

5  room  house  S53.00 
7  room  house  58.00 
9  room  house  63.00 
1 1  room  house  68.00 

Laiger  furnaces  for 
churches,  school  houses 
etc  equally  low  prices. 
Thousands  in  use.  Re- 
quire one-third  less  fuel 
Fifteen  years  on  the 
market.  Fully  guaran- 
teed; absolutely  first- 
class.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  and 
full  particulars 

BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS, 

18th  Street  Waterloo,  Iowa 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial.  1 

niFTT  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COi, 
L/ICt  1  ^  20  East  Randolph  St-  D«pt.  J2.  CHICiMM.  1 

SllDE  STIREOPTICOHS. 

PF|IT|yG    NEW  METHOD  A  SUBJECTS. 

ntn  I  inw.  churches  reduced  rates. 

M00RE-HUBBELL&CO.7i>  masonic  tempu-chica&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Bates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
The  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLAKKOUS 


CHURCH  PEWS  WANTED.    WE  WISH  TO  BUY  SOME 
second  hand  pews.   H.  McMlnn,  Madeira,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — CHOIR  LEADER,   SMALL  PBESBTTE- 
rlan  church  Chicago;  «5.00  per  Sunday.   Address  U, 
care  The  Continent. 


CHAIRS  OFFERED— THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
of  Shelby,  la.,  has  150  opera  chairs  in  first  class  condi- 
tion to  give  a  home  mission  church.  Address  William  B. 
Lampe,  Shelby,  la. 


WANTED— A  LARGE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
west  Is  seeking  a  man,  either  layman  or  minister,  to 
be  assistant  to  the  pastor,  and  superintendent  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  church  house.  His  special  work  will  be  with 
the  Bible  school,  the  Young  People's  Society,  teaching  an 
adult  Bible  class,  leading  singing,  and  calls  for  Bible  train- 
ing and  good  executive  ability  as  well  as  earnest  spiritual- 
ity and  consecration.  Apply  stating  age,  experience  and 
Qualifications,  and  giving  references,  to  V,  care  The  Conti- 
nent. 


POSITION  AS  HOUSEKEEPER  BY  WIDOW  WITH 
bright  little  girl  2J  years  old;  a  Christian,  educated 
and  excellent  cook.   Address  W,  care  of  The  Continent. 


EVANGELIST  JOSEPH  LUDGATE,  WHEATON,  ILLI- 
nols.  Preacher  and  singer,  is  available  for  immedi- 
ate evangelistic  engagements.  Excellent  testimonials 
furnished. 


ORGANS 


FOR  SALE— ESTEY  PIPE  ORGAN,  THREE  MANUALS; 
sixteen  stops.  In  good  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  any 
time.  Address  I.  M.  Waterbury,  54  Lincoln  ave.,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  «10  AN 
acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  In  alfalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOB  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HEALTH  RE80RTB 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITAEIDM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  flrst-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
WlUlam  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O..  associate 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb,  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Feanoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

TOURS 

GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE— A  FEW  TOURS 
to  organizers  of  small  parties.   Write  today.  Univer- 
sity Tours,  Wilmington,  Del. 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT.  ll°1,rrc^om^'S 

Leisure.  Thorough  Sight-seeing.  Expert  Guid- 
ance. Strictly  flrst-class.  Special  Tours  for 
Private  Parties.    PAINE  TOURS,  Qens  FaUi,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA  IS  A  NATION  OF  FOREIGNERS 

From  the  East  and  from  the  West,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  flocked  to  this  country. 
They  will  listen  most  readily  to  preachers  in  their  own  language.  The  maintenance  of  American  institutions  depends  in  large 
part  on  training  and  controlling  their  motives.    There  are  plenty  of  unfavorable  influences  for  them  to  contend  against. 


Put  your  pencil  on 
the  map  where 
the  northern 
boundary  of  Illi- 
nois meets  Iowa. 
You  have  marked 
the  approximate 
location  of  an  in- 
stitution which  for 
many  years  has 
been  educating 
foreigners  to 
preach  to  their 
fellows  and  has 
taken  a  large  place 
in  religious  history 
in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  only  such 
institution  in  that 
portion  of  the 
United  States. 


Only  53.8  per  cent  ol  the  population  of  the  United 
Stales  are  native  wliltes  ol  native  parentage 


TUe  blacker  the  state,  the 
greater  tbe  number 
ot  foreigners 


Dubuque  College 
and  Seminary  is  in 
a  strategic  loca- 
t  i  o  n  ,  surrounded 
by  states  largely 
foreign  in  popula- 
tion. West  for 
2,500  miles,  in  an 
area  1,000  miles 
wide,  nearly  every 
other  person  is  of 
foreign  stock.  To 
be  truly  Amer- 
ican they  must 
have  the  gospel. 
We  can  find  the 
men  to  preach — 
they  come  to  us — 
but  it  takes  equip- 
ment and  endow- 
ment to  prepare 
them  for  work. 


You  will  be  a  partner  in  this  work  if  you  learn  fully  what  it  means.  Address  Dr.  C.  M.  Steffens,  president,  who  will  gladly 
give  you  information  concerning  the  college,  and  what  its  graduates  have  done  to  help  their  fellow  countrymen. 

DUBUQUE  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


Send  us  one  or  two  new  subscribers  and 
renew  your  own  subscription  to 

The  Continent  for  six  months 

or  a  year  wi  \sp-;*  f  ost 


TReturn  XLhi^  Certificau 

with  $2.50,  the  regular  yearly  price  of  THE  CON- 
TINENT, and  we  will: 

I  St.  Send  The  Continent  for  one  year  to  a  Pres- 
byterian friend  of  yours  who  is  not  a  subscriber. 

2d.  Credit  your  own  subscription  six  (6) 
months  from  its  present  expiration. 

3d.  Send  you  a  handsome  panel  Photogravure, 
"Missionary  Heroes." 


XTbe  Continent,  509  S.  TMabasb  nve.,  Cbicago,  IIU. 

QENTLEMBN:  I  enclose  $2.50,  for  which  send  THE  CONTINENT 
for  one  year  to 

Name  

Street  address  

Town   State  

Credit  my  subscription  six  (6)  months  as  promised,  and  send  Photo- 
rravure  "Missionary  F.eroes." 

Sent  by  

Street  address  

Town   State   


P.  S. — For  $5.00  we  will  send  The  Continent  for  one  year  to  two 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  credit  your  own  subscription 
for  one  full  year  and  send  you  two  Photogravures,  "Missionary 
Heroes"  and  "Women  of  the  Bible." 


Here  Is  Your  Latest  Help 

MATTHEW  4.12—4.23 


12  Now  when  he  heard  that 
John  was  delivered  up,  he  with- 
drew into  Gal'i-lee;  13  and 
leaving  Naz'a-reth,  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  Ca-per'na-um,  which  is 
by  the  sea,  in  the  borders  of  Zeb- 
u-lun  and  Naph'ta-li :  14  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  -  which  was 
spoken  through  I-s&'iah  the 
prophet,  Saying, 
15*  The  land  of  Zeb'u-lun  and 
the  land  of  Naph'ta-li, 
'Toward  the  sea,  beyond  the 

Jordan, 
Gal'i-lee  of  the  *Gen'tile8, 
16  The  pfeopie'that  sat  in  dark- 
ness 

Saw  a  great  light, 
And  to  them  that  sat  in  the 
'  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
To  them  did  light  spring  up. 
17  From  that  time  began  Je'- 
sus  to»preach,  and  to  say,  Repent 

A  Is.  ix.  1.  2.  <  Gr.  The  way  of  the  lea. 
t  Gr.  nations:  and  so  elsewtiere. 


12.  Was  delivered  up.    See  ch. 
14.3-5.  Withdrew  into  Galilee.  Jesus 
left  Judaea  most  probably  on  ac- 
count cf  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees 
and  begaih  his  ministry  in  Galilee. 
It  Is  not  known  how  long  his  Judeean 
ministry  lasted.    A  few  authorit* 
say  about  a  month,  but  mop* 
them  eight  months.   His  v 
through  Samaria.  'GaUlP^ 
a  circle  or  region,  whir'' 


J«ma  calla  the  Four 

ye;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand. 

18  And  walking  hj  the  sea  of 
Gal'i-lee,  he  saw  two  brethren. 
Si'mon  who  is  called  Peter,  and 
Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a 
net  into  tJie  sea;  for  they  were 
fishers.  19  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I! 
will  make  you.  fishers  of  men. 
20  And  they  straightway  left  the 
nets,  and  followed  him.  21  And: 
going  on  from  thence  he  saw  two 
other  brethren,  'Janjes  the  son 
of  Zeb'e-dee,  and  John  his 
brother,  in  the  boat  with  Zeb'e- 
dee  their  father,  mending  their 
nets:  and  he  called  them.  22 
And  they  straightway  left 
boat  and  iheir  father,  an<* 
lowed  him. 

23  And  "Je'sus  w^r"    y'  The 
all  Gal'i-lee,  tea.c''  above 
is  a  fac- 
simile part 
phrase  as  ^      /  »  vt  1  > 

deepesfr-      /  Nelson  s 

Explanatory  Testa- 
ment in  the  American 
Standard  Version  with  a 
general  introduction  to  each 
book,  the  words  of  Christ  in  distinct 
black   type,  notes   and  comments 


/  Or.  Jacob 
read  he. 


own)"" 
01<' 
r 


contained  the  twenty  /  by  unbiased  scholars  at  the  bottom 
A°fmrd*s°thi'r'^  of  each  page,  bound  in  French  morocco 

larger  districj?^  ^  divinity  circuit,  overlapping  covers,  red  and 
cnuntrvsou  gold  edges,  etc.     An  entirely  new  edition  of  the 

Testament  which  can  be  secured  this  year  only 
through  a  few  high  class  publications  like  The  Continent. 
It  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  reader  of  The  Continent 
who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  cash  subscriber,  accompanied  by 
$2.50,  the  regular  yearly  price.  Address 


509  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Continent 


156  Fifth  Avenne 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAIj 


Pennsylvania 


B 

For 

Young 

Women 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.   Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D..  Presidant.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Associate 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWrORDSVILLB.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  10th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOKG-E  Ii.  M A.CK.INX08XI,  Pres. 


Illinois 


FERRY  HALL  Home  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

College  preparatory  certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke.  Junior-College  Cour»e 
for  Ugh  school  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Expression  and 
Domastlc  Science.  Country  llf«  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city.  For  catalog  and  other  Information  address 
Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


LLINOIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL   FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  three  years'  course  of  un- 
excelled, practical  and  theoretical  training  In  Cook 
County  Hospital,  of  1,700  beds,  Including  large  chil- 
dren's, luBaua,and  contagious  departments,the  two 
latter  optional.  Special  obstetrics  In  Lylng  ln 
Hospital.  Private  duty  In  private  Institutions. 
Practical  course  1b  Dietetics.  Physical  Culture  and 
Uassafe.  Six  Scholars  hlvs.  Monthly  paymeutsdur- 
Ing  entire  trstnlmg.  Commodious  Home.  Address  _ 
Supt.  617  HOMOBM  BTaBHT,  OHICAGO. 


"Home- Making,   the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  lOO-page  111.  hand-book;  It's  freb.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  DnmcsNc  Science  courses.  For 
home-maklngand  well-paid  positions.  American  School 
of  Borne  Bconomlca,  5»tf  We«t  emh  Street, 
Chlca«o,  III. 

The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Oflerg  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  iB  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  XI.  IX  A.  C.  ei^SNN,  K.  N.. 

149-lBl  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR.BO>S 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBI^E  HII,I.i,  Woodstock,  111.  ' 

'Wisconsin 

Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

HISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Principal,  BuTer  Dam,  WiKouia 

rTpon  college 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD        a        a        »  IOWA 
Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

 H.  B.  BUOWN.  frealdent. 

 Ohio  

5:6eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?^^SSi6  ?8"4f 

Ranked  t^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  atlmulating  life  for  tboucbtful  itudents.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relieioui  influence.  3 SO  beautiful 
acrea;  campai,  farm,  lardcn.  Muiic  and  Art  Departmenti  of 
•pedal  brilliance.  Domestic  Scienct.  Outdoor  AthUUcg;  Oym- 
nasium.   Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Sawyar,  A.  M..  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

Tenneasee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

Strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oooraes.FosltlyeChrlstlan  Influences.  Bzpensesreasoa- 
ftble.  Pres.,  Bey.  C.  O.  6rat,  D,  D.,  Oreenevllle,  Tana. 

For  OlrlH  and 
Toanc  W^omen 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports,  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  A.BT8  AND  CRAFTS,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOl    FURNITURE  CO. 

O  R  AND    R  'VPnC.  W 


1400  S?^ 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


1  CW:-:— ..Isamatterofacces- 
EittlCiencysible  knowledge. 
Instant  reference  to  any  paper, 
letter  or  catalog  filed  in  this 

Solid  Oak  Vertical  File 

Drawers  are  Dust  Proof— Roll 
on  Roller  Bearings.  Equipped 
1  with  Follow  Blocks.  «i  o  2  S 

1       Capacity  for  20.000  letters.  Has  every 
1   requisite  provided  in  higher  priced  files. 
1   A  sensible,  practical  file  which  will  serve 
1  you  many  years.    Handsomely  finished 
1   either   Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered 
1   Oak.    Birch  Mahogany  $15.50. 
1      Made  also  in  Legal  Cap  and  Bill  sizes. 

1  Getlarge.coloredpictureand  catalog  free. 

1        Stationery  Cabinets 

1  provide  space  ior  enough  note,  letter  and 
1  cap  papers,  envelopes,  carbon,  etc.,  for 
1  current  use.    Keep  stationery  clean  and 
1  handy.  Solid  Quartered  Oak,  beautifully 
finished.  Lid  raises  and  recedes. 

FREE  CATALOGS  show  four  lines  filini 
devices   and    many  office  specialties. 
Two  lines  sectional  bookcases.  Sent 
with  booklet  "Filing  Suggestions." 
NOTE— Freight  or  Expre«B  Paid,  as 
quoted,  to  stations  Iiast  of  Mont., 
Wyo. ,  Colo.,  Okla.  and  Texas.  Con- 
sistent prices  beyond. 

The  y(i^^^^  Manufacturing  Co. 

8  Union  Street       Monroe,  Mich. 
New  York  Office,  108  Fulton  St, 


With  Cover  $3 .00 
Without  Cover  $2.80 

Espress  Prepaid  Qlt^) 


OHUROH  FUBNISHIMOS 


■■EHEELYA  CO-  r*"'"^*^'"' 


The  Old  Reliable 
Heneely  Foundrjt, 

Established 
utOj  i((  lUTi  ago. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
*  OTHER 


"-^■(Weft  Trqy),N.V. 

BELLS 


iLYMYER 

CHURCH 


TnniinoTHJUBiiiiJi 
swuTXB,  Kou  viuy 


to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


■^^ABU,  Lown  nici, 


EB  BELLS 

Aik  for  CatalofiM  aad  Special  Doutioa  Plaa  No.  28 

BOTABLIOMSD  16S0 

THE  O.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  beat  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  knowD  for  their  full  rich 
tone  aud  darubility.  Write  for  catalogue. 
K.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop  r  Boekeye  Bell  Foaodry 
"S^  (Esiab.  1837).  559  K.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


MENEELYBELLCO 

 ^.  N.Y. 

OWAY.I 

L. 


TROY,  N.Y.AND 
I77BROAOWAY.NY.CJTV. 


gpWLDEN 


^^^k   8w«et  Tone 

I  E*  IIS   v^Ar  SoundiiiK 

FOR  CHURCH  ^''""''l? 
AND  SCHOOL.   ^^^^^    Catalogue  Free. 
AMERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NORTHVILLE,  MICH. 


BELLS 


Church  J 
Chime 
Peal 

Memorial  Bella  a  Specialty. 
MeShane  B«ll  Fonadry  Co.,B«ltunore,Md.,  O.S.A. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  malL 
lUtumabU  tampUt  mailed  to  pro9p6ctivt  purchaaer*. 

THE  BIGLO W  &  MAIlf  CO. ,  Hew  York  or  Chlcare 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Giobe  Furniture  Go.,Lld.,10  Park  Place,Northvilie,Mlch. 


Pastors  8  Building  Committees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B' 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beatine. 
Givesvaluable  suggestions  on  designs.  6n-  _ 
Isbes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Float  I 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements,  a 
Pews,  Pulpit  Fnrnifare.  S.  S.  Seating  | 

ifflii:^^||i  American  Seating  Company  \ 
j^lHf^  Ml,  jl8  s.  WabashAvenue        CHICAGO  J 


WHEN  THE  strong  men  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  foregather  at  a 
General  Assembly,  a  synod,  a  presbytery 
or  a  ministers'  meeting,  and  talk  in- 
formally over  the  denomination's  aflairs, 
they  naturally  refer  to  articles  in  the 
church  press. 

Here  is  a  rare  chance  to  learn  the  un- 
premeditated and  inferentially  expressed 
opinion  of  these  live  men  concerning  the 
various  publications.  Which  one  is  quoted 


Some 
acid  tests 

(2) 

oftenest,  and  with  most  respect?  From 
whence  do  the  men,  in  private,  informal 
conversation,  draw  most  of  their  current 
information?  Let  any  participant  make 
answer. 

By  that  searching  test  The  Continent  is 
pretty   sure   to   stand   easily   first.  Only 


the  publication  which  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  trained  minds  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  could  stand  such  a  test. 

Anojher  proof  of  that  fact  is  found  in 
our  circulation  lists,  which  contain  the 
names  of  more  Presbyterians  than  were 
ever  before  subscribers  to  a  Presbyterian 
weekly  newspaper  for  the  family. 

The  preponderance  of  discriminating 
Presbyterian  opinion  is  embodied  in  The 
Continent. 


Snbacrlptlon  Terma— The  subscription 
>rlce  of  The  Continent  Is  $2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Poataice  Is  prepaid  on  all  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelgrn  Poatage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
should  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  $1.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Bemlttancea  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  some 

Hrount)  tbc  fJ\"- 

(without    thinking    of  so 
SI)OP  doing)   preaches  our  little 

sermon  better  than  anyone 
in  the  Shop  ever  did  it — so  much  better  that 
the  Around-the-Shop  Man  and  all  his  aiders 
and  abettors  sit  back  in  the  amen  corner  and 
simply  study  the  effect  on  the  congregation. 
And  here's  the  sermon  for  this  week : 

Dear  "Continent" :  I  have  recently  passed 
the  76th  milestone  in  the  journey  of  life.  "The 
shadows  are  a  little  longer  grown"  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Interior  for  almost  forty  years  and  cannot 


now  do  without  it — in  fact,  it  is  my  only  means 
of  grace,  save  the  Book  and  prayer — as  I  am 
practically  deaf.  I  have  not  heard  a  sermon, 
prayer  or  lecture  in  twenty  years.  I  am  an 
old  soldier,  and  the  greater  part  of  my  hearing 
was  left  on  the  bloody  battlefield  of  Antietam. 

Appreciate  you !  It  is  a  sacrifice  on  our 
part  to  have  you  visit  our  humble  home,  but 
we  are  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

Inclosed  please  find  post  office  order  for  an- 
other year's  subscription. 

We'd  like  to  give  the  name  and  town,  if  it 
weren't  for  just  one  sentence  which  might 
mean  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  writer  of 
the  sermon.  But  you  don't  need  to  be  assured 
of  the  genuineness  of  that  letter,  do  you? 


It  is  not  the  brother's  $2.50  but  the  thought 
that  The  Continent  has  been  of  help  to  him 
that  makes  everyone  in  this  office  surer  than 
before  that  his  task  is  well  worth  while. 

After  having  been  a  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  am  aware 
that  no  publication  of  whatever  sort  has  reached 
perfection,  but  I  think  that  you  have  so  well 
grasped  the  true  idea  of  what  a  religious  jour- 
nal should  be  and  should  attempt  to  do  that  I 
should  accord  you  the  "top  column,  next  read- 
ing" position  in  the  ranks  of  religious  jour- 
nalists.   

Base  flatterer  !    And  a  newspaper  man  ! 


New   Macmillan    Books   for   Holiday  Gifts 


The  Modem  Reader's  Chaucer 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  now  first  put  into  Modern  English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye 
Goble.   Handsomely  bound.  A  work  that  has  been  long  waited  for. 


TRAVEL 

New  Book  South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions 

By  the  Rl.  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  author  of  "The  American  commonwealth." 
"The  most  comprehensive,  clearest,  sanest  and  Illuminating  volume  on  South  America" 

$2.S0  net 

Panama  By  albert  edwards 

The  fascinating  story  of  Panama.   Illustrated.  $i.SO  net 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 
Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint 

By  FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  S.  J. 
The  broad  facts  of  Socialism  and  their  relation  to  Christianity. 


Christianizing  the  Social  Order 

By  Dr.  WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH 
The  new  social  awakening  of  moral  and  religious  forces. 


$i.SO  net 
fl.SO  net 

Christmas 


Numerous  color  plates  by  Warwick 
$S.OO  net 

ART 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art       By  h.  h.  powers,  Ph.o. 

A  fine  interpretation  of  the  development  of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.00  net 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence  By  e.  v.  lucas 

Richly  illustrated  and  written  In  the  same  happy  vein  as  the  companion  volumes. 
Paris,  London,  Holland.  $1.7S  net 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them 


By  CHARLES  E.  WHITE,  Jr. 


With  over  400  illustrations. 


$2.00  net 


Home  Efficiency  By  M.  B.  and  R.  W.  Bmere 

The  management  of  the  home  from  the  practical  standpoint.  $i.S0  net 

By  ZONA  GALE 


Another  of  this  favorite  author's  genial  stories  of  American  life,  similar  to  "FriendsMpFaiaffc";  a  fine  vein  of  romance  revealing  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  Illustrated.  $1.2S  net 


NEW  NOVELS 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze      Mr.  james  lane  allen's  New  Novel 

"An  Ideal  love  story  by  the  author  of  'A  Kentucky  Cardinal.'  "  $i.2S  net 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne      kathleen  norris's  New  Novel 

Has  the  same  appeal  as  this  author's  successful  novel  "Mother."  Colored  illustrations. 

$1.25  net 
NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 
Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship  By  charles  wood 

A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  in  the  stirring  war  period  of  1812.   Colored  Illustrations. 

$i.2S  net 

Deering  of  Deal;  or  the  Spirit  of  the  School  By  latta  griswold 

A  capital  story  of  school  life.   Illustrated.  $1.2S  net 


NEW  FICTION  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 
London  Lavender 

A  charming  novel  of  quaint  and  romantic  fancy. 

The  Drifting  Diamond 

A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  adventures  In  Southern  Seas.    Colored  frontispiece. 

$1.2S  net 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


By  E.  V.  LUCAS 
$1.3S  net 

By  LINCOLN  COLCORD 


Peggy  Stewart  at  Home  By  gabrielle  e.  jackson 

"A  merry  story."— The  Outlook.   Frontispiece.  $1.25  net 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan  ALICE  brown's  New  Book 

A  story  of  absorbing  Interest  for  girls.    Illustrated.  $1,25  net 

The  Book  of  Winter  Sports  By  j.  c.  dier 

All  the  sports  of  winter  treated  in  fascinating  fashion.    Profusely  Illustrated.    $1.S0  net 
These  books  on  sale  in  alt  bookstores  at  the  net  prices. 
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You  Know 


and  its  power,  how  quick  it  works 
and  how  sure  the  results.  Without 
Sapolio  you  waste  strength  and 
miss  dirt  It  makes  the  cleaning 
arm  strong.  Upstairs,  downstairs, 
ev^y^ere,  all  the  time,  it 
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New  Revell  Books 


At  All  Booksellers 


FREDERICK  LYNCH.  P.P. 

The  New  Opportunities  of  the 
Ministry 

With  Introduction  by  Hugh  Black,  M.A.,  D.D. 

"Such  a  book,  placed  In  the  hands  of  joung  men  espe- 
cially, ought  to  clarify  theli"  doubts  and  give  them  a  just 
appreciation  of  what  It  means  to  be  a  great  preacher."— 
Charles  A.  Eaton.  Net  75c 

NEWELL  DIVIOHT  HILLIS,  P.P. 

All  the  Year  Round 

An  Outlook  Upon  Its  Great  Daya 

This  volume  of  "Sermons  for  Occasions"  Is  distinguished 
by  originality  of  thought,  felicitous  Illustrations  and  dis- 
tinction of  style  and  will  give  deeper  meaning  to  the  "days 
we  celebrate."  Net  81.20 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL.  P.P. 


How  to  Live  the  Christ  Life 

Doctor  Conwell  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  presenting  and 
enforcing  truth  with  dramatic,  unusual,  gripping  narra- 
tives. This  selection  of  some  of  his  best  sermons  well 
Illustrates  his  genius.  Net  $1.00 


rr.  L.  WATKINSON,  P.P..  LL.P. 

Life's  Unexpected  Issues 

and  Other  Papers  on  Character  and  Conduct 

"A  boolc  of  seventeen  addresses  on  character  and  con- 
duct, all  of  which  are  fresh  and  fine  In  thought,  style,  and 
spirit.  The  table  of  contents  is  most  inviting,  and  each 
topic  is  taught  and  Interpreted  in  a  simple,  helpful  way." — 
Reli^icme  Telescope.  Net  81.00 

REV.  WILFREP  S.  HACKETT 

The  Land  of  Your  Sojournings 

"To  pastors  and  laymen  who  find  themselves  submerged 
In  the  desplrltualizing  atmosphere  of  our  dally  life,  this  true 
spiritual  philosopher  speaks  with  wise,  mellow,  tender  coun- 
sel." -Txuentieth  Century  Pastor.  Net  81.00 


PHILIP  VOLLMER.  Ph.P.,  P.P. 

The  Modem  Student's  Life  of  Christ 

students,  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,  Advanced 
Bible  School  Classes,  and  other  organizations  will  find  in 
this  thoroughgoing  volume  a  text  book  that  combines  the 
results  of  the  very  best  modern  scholarship  with  a  spiritual 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  will  stir  the  heart  and  con- 
science. 

Part  I.  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Part  II.  The  Events  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Part  III.  General  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Net  81.00, 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes 
O.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN'S 

Living  Messages 

of  the  Books  of  the  Bible 

I.  Living  Messages  of  the  Books,  Genesis-Esther. 

II.  Living  Messages  of  the  Books,  Job-Malachi. 

III.  Living  Messages  of  the  Books.  Matthew-Colosslans. 

IV.  Living  Messages  of  the  Books.  1  Thessalonlans- 
Revelation. 

This  series  is  quite  distinct  from  the  author's  ANALYZED 
BIBLE.  "Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan's  best  Interpretative 
thought."— J^eio  York  Christian  Advocate. 

Each  cloth,  81.00  net.   The  set  84.00  net. 

PRES.  W.  POUOLAS  MACKENZIE.  P.P. 


Romans  and  Galatians 

Completing  the  Westminster  New  Testament  Series 
"It  Is  a  model  of  condensed  comment  and  will  be  found  In 
arrangement  and  suggestion  a  most  valuable  aid  to  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  superintendents,  as  well  as  Bible  work- 
ers generally." — Sunday  School  Times.  Each  cloth,  net  75c. 

Complete  set  10  volumes,  net  87.50. 

HENRY  C.  McCOMAS.  Ph.D. 


The  Psychology  of  Religious  Sects 

A  Comparison  of  Types 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  various  denominations.  When 
and  how  did  they  begin?  Is  there  real  need  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  odd  sects  In  America  or  are  they  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  Church?  The  scientific  spirit  Is  In  evi- 
dence throughout  these  chapters  but  so,  also,  Is  the  spirit 
of  reverence.  Cloth,  net  81-25. 


CHARLES  O.  TRUMBULL 

Messages  for  the  Morning  Watch 

Devotional  Studies  in  Genesis 

The  value  of  these  morning  messages  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  of  1  he  Sunday  School  Times  will  be  found  In  their 
practical  application  to  everyday  Christian  living.  Evi- 
dently written  out  of  a  heart  experience  in  connection  with 
devout  personal  study,  they  throb  with  life.  Net  81.00 

PROF.  J.  SHERMAN  WALLACE 

The  Real  Imitation  of  Christ 

The  purpose  of  the  book  Is  to  convince  the  youth  of  today 
that  to  imitate  the  Christ  life  Is  both  possible  and  desirable. 
Each  distinguishing  moral  characteristic  of  Jesus  is  pre- 
sented In  a  separate  chapter.  There  is  a  dynamic  power  In 
these  chapters  that  will  generate  In  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  strong  desire  to  Imitate  the  great  example.         Net  75c 


EVAN  HOPKINS 

Broken  Bread  for  Daily  Use 

The  author,  who  is  editor  of  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  has  taken 
for  his  every  day  comment  the  "head  line  texts"  in  that 
most  popular  of  devotional  aids,  "Dally  Light  on  the  Dally 
Path."   Cloth,  net  50c.    Limp  leather,  gilt  edge,  net  81.00 

ANPREW  MURRAY 

The  State  of  the  Church 

A  Plea  for  More  Prayer 

A  stirring  appeal  to  the  Church  to  Inaugurate  a  period 
of  deeper  consecration  and  prayer.  This  the  author  shows 
is  essential  before  truly  aggressive  and  effective  missionary 
work,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  done.  Net  75c 


ENOCH  E.  BYRUM 


The  Secret  Prayer 

Suggestions  How  to  Pray 

A  most  devotional  as  well  as  evangelical  study  of  prayer 
together  with  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  pray.   Net  81.00 
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"Our  Minister  Lacks  Fire" 


NOT  SO  LONG  ago  that  all  readers  can  have  forgotten  it,  this 
page  found  a  theme  for  reflection  more  or  less  profitable 
in  a  well  disguised  "poem"  written  by  a  breezy  journalist 
of  Kansas — "Uncle"  Walt  Mason — to  express  his  conviction  that  his 
preacher  ought  to  discourse  Sunday  by  Sunday  on  topics  less  remote 
from  the  present  hour  than  "Adam's  brindled  ox." 

If  among  ministers  who  read  Mr.  Mason  at  that  time  there  should 
linger  any  feeling  that  he  spoke  as  one  unsympathetic  with  the 
ministerial  calling,  it  is  due  both  them  and  him  to  make  it  known 
that  he  has  later  written  what  well  absolves  him  from  any  such  sus- 
picion— what  in  fact  demonstrates  a  degree  of  understanding  and 
fellow  feeling  that  most  pastors  would  doubtless  confess  con- 
fidentially they  have  not  always  found  among  their  own  parishioners, 
howsoever  kindly  disposed. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Mason  has  not  betrayed  this  sym- 
pathy in  such  language  as  ordinarily  graces  the  councils  of  ec- 
clesiasticism  or  even  the  pages  of  this  religious  journal.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Mason's  dialect  is  nearly  as  remote  from  the  ministers  in  their 
studies  as  was  "Adam's  brindled  ox"  from  himself  in  the  pew. 

But  because  these  pastors  will  appreciate  it  despite  its  unchurchly 
form  and  manner — or  perhaps  the  more  by  very  reason  thereof — • 
and  especially  because  an  unnumbered  army  of  laymen  need  to 
think  about  the  sense  beneath  all  its  nonsense,  we  make  bold  here 
to  reproduce  this  second  "poem"  (the  quotation  marks  are  in- 
evitable) of  our  friend  Mr.  Mason  anent  the  ministry : 

"  'And  now  I'll  write  my  sermon,'  the  preacher  said  perplexed, 
'if  I  can  but  determine  upon  a  fruitful  text.'  He  took  his 
pen  and  started  his  labors  to  pursue ;  a  woman  broken-hearted 
came  in  and  wept  a  few ;  and  when  he  had  consoled  her  and 
shooed  her  from  his  den,  encouraged  her  and  told  her  to  call 
around  again,  this  news  to  him  was  carried — a  pair  of  country 
folk  were  waiting  to  be  married — of  course  the  groom  was 
broke.  And  having  duly  spliced  'em  and  blessed  'em  from 
his  door,  he  shook  his  brains  and  iced  'em  and  tried  to  write 
some  more.  The  telephone  is  ringing  a  summons  sharp  and 
clear;  his  paper  from  him  flinging,  he  bends  attentive  ear.  The 
voice  of  someone  crying  comes  sobbing  o'er  the  wire :  'Old 
Quackenbush  is  dying ;  come  quick  ere  he'll  expire !'  And  when 
that  errand's  ended  and  to  his  little  den  his  weary  way  he's 
wended  and  seized  his  trusty  pen,  a  large  donation  party  comes 
smiling  to  his  shack  with  greetings  loud  and  hearty  and  pat- 
tings  on  the  back.  They  give  him  carpet  slippers  and  handmade 
woolen  caps  and  galvanized  tin  dippers  and  other  useless  traps. 
And  when  at  last  he  preaches,  the  leader  of  the  choir  in  strident 
whisper  screeches :    'Our  minister  lacks  fire.'  " 

[Copyright,  1911,  by  George  Matthew  Adams.] 

►^ 

To  be  sure,  no  ministerial  approval  will  go  to  this  effusion  "ipsis- 
sima  verba,"  as  they  say  in  theological  seminaries.  No  pastor  will 
admit  that  precisely  such  as  these  are  his  trials  and  distractions,  and 
doubtless  even  in  this  late  year  of  grace  the  typical  minister  would 
not  care  to  let  the  impression  creep  abroad  that  donation  parties 
are  a  bore  to  him.  Yet  that  clutter  and  fluster  through  which  our 
Kansas  bard  brings  his  imaginary  minister  to  the  pulpit,  is  so  true 
to  life  that  practically  every  minister  of  the  period  in  big  church  or 
little  will  applaud  his  climax  for  its  realism. 

There  is  another  bit  of  "atmosphere"  in  the  picture  which  to  the 
minister  of  experience  must  seem  intensely  realistic — that  is  the 


obvious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  interruptions  which  spoiled  the 
sermon  of  Poet  Mason's  fictitious  dominie  were  calls  of  duty  that 
no  true  minister  could  ignore. 

The  people  who  come  with  their  broken  hearts  to  get  the  min- 
ister's counsel;  the  people  who  wish  to  get  married;  the  dying  who 
desire  the  parting  prayer  at  their  bedsides;  even  the  kindly  souls 
who  wish  to  give  the  pastor  some  little  token  of  their  friendship, 
can  none  of  them  be  denied. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  pastor  worthy  of  his  place  who  wants  to 
deny  them.  It  is  part  of  his  duty  to  answer  all  these  calls  and  every 
other  call  which  shov/s  him  a  place  where  he  can  help — part  of  his 
duty  and  his  pleasure,  too. 

Nevertheless,  they  do  all  conspire  to  keep  him  from  working  on 
his  sermons  as  he  should,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  human  nature,  that 
when  the  preacher  is  thus  distracted,  he  will  not  preach  as  well  as 
his  people  would  like  to  have  him  preach. 

•^ 

What's  the  lesson  for  the  laymen  of  the  church? 

In  the  first  place,  sensible  laymen  ought  to  recognize  that  if  they 
expect  their  pastor  to  preach  to  them  something  worth  while,  they 
must  give  him  time  to  study. 

Preaching  is  no  cheap  boy's  job.  If  it  is  made  worth  listening  to 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  so  when  the  minister  has  been  thinking — think- 
ing away  down  toward  the  realities  much  deeper  than  the  busy  man 
of  store  and  office  and  factory  has  time  to  think. 

And  thinking  is  hard  work — slow  work.  It's  done  successfully 
only  when  a  man  has  time  for  it — when  he  can  wait  in  some  leisure 
for  a  light  to  dawn  through  his  soul  and  show  up  the  bottom  fact 
which  other  men  have  been  groping  for  and  can't  find. 

When  a  man  comes  into  the  pulpit  with  a  sermon  thought  out  like 
that,  the  folks  in  the  pews  get  wide  awake  and  take  notice  of  fresh 
ideas  flung  forth  to  them  as  the  minister  speaks.  Everybody  feels 
chirked  up,  just  as  everybody  does  on  a  fine  spring  morning  when 
nature  seems  new. 

But  that  only  happens  when  the  preacher  has  had  time  to  think. 
When  he  has  had  no  time,  the  best  he  can  possibly  do  is  to  throw 
out  some  old  ideas  that  he  has  had  in  stock.  Then  people  yawn  and 
say  they  have  heard  that  before. 

The  congregation  which  dislikes  this  latter  kind  of  sermonizing 
must  therefore  simply  take  care  to  protect  its  minister  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  study  time  and  not  break  in  on  him  with  needless  and 
inconsiderate  calls  for  his  services.  Particularly  it  ought  to  lift 
off  his  shoulders  everything  which  the  lay  people  of  the  church  can 
do  just  as  well — especially  the  management  of  finances. 

The  preacher  is  a  specialist.    Let  him  specialize. 

But  with  all  this  there  will  come  times  when  the  minister  will 
have  a  week  of  absolutely  imperative  calls  that  take  up  practically 
the  whole  of  his  time  and  compel  him  to  turn  out  his  sermon  in  a 
few  scrappy  and  disturbed  fragments  of  hours,  just  like  those  in 
which  Brother  Mason's  hero  was  compelled  to  ice  his  brains. 

When  such  times  come,  the  sympathetic  and  understanding  con- 
gregation— the  congregation  which  is  as  wise  as  the  Kansas  poet — 
won't  complain  of  a  poor  sermon.  It  will  appreciate  that  the  pastor 
was  serving  God  and  men  another  way  that  week. 
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Fall  of  Turkish  Empire  Impends 

The  fall  of  a  great  empire,  the  rise  of  a  new  and  powerful  con- 
federation, with  the  darker  threat  of  the  massacre  and  death  of 
thousands  of  Christian  subjects  of  the  porte — these  were  some 
of  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  developments  of  the  Balkan- 
Turkish  war  last  week.  Intervention  by  the  great  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  war  was  asked  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, but  the  all-conquering  Bulgars  proudly  declared  that  the 
humbled  Turk  must  appeal  to  Bulgaria  and  the  allies  for  peace. 

Events  moved  with  staggering  swiftness.  The  bewildered  Turks 
were  assailed  on  all  sides  with  a  sudden  and  furious  energy  which 
completely  demoralized  them,  and  this  demoralization  was  promptly 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Victory  followed 
victory  for  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Montenegrins  and  Greeks,  with  a 
rapidity  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unprecedented.  The  heaviest  fight- 
ing was  by  the  Bulgarians  under  General  Savoff  in  Thrace,  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Adrianople,  at  Eski  Baba,  Bunarhissa  and  Lule 
Burgas.  These  points  captured — the  latter  only  after  a  protracted 
life  and  death  struggle — with  Kirk-Killiseh  previously  taken,  the 
ancient  capital  was  apparently  completely  shut  of¥  from  Constanti- 
nople. Adrianople  being  thus  isolated  lost  its  early  strategic  value 
and  the  Bulgarians  pressed  on  toward  Constantinople.  More  than 
400,000  men  have  been  engaged,  and  the  slain  were  estimated  at  a 
full  tenth  of  this  number.  Stories  of  massacres  by  retreating  Turks 
are  numerous.  British,  French  and  other  foreign  war  vessels  were 
ordered  to  Salonica  and  also  to  Constantinople  itself  to  protect 
foreign  interests  and  prevent  massacres.  Great  Britain  quickly 
dispatched  a  squadron  of  war  vessels  direct  to  the  capital,  with  the 
expectation  of  passing  through  the  Dardanelles,  heretofore  for- 
bidden to  all  foreign  warships.  Germany  did  the  same.  Previously 
the  foreign  ambassadors  had  asked  the  porte  for  permission  to 
bring  in  one  warship  for  each  nation. 

Greek  ships  were  active,  and  the  seizure  of  the  islands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  was  reported.  The  Servians  pressed 
on,  after  the  important  city  of  Uskub  fell  into  their  hands,  toward 
Salonica,  but  the  Montenegrins  encountered  strong  resistance  at 
Scutari.  Full  details  of  the  battles  have  not  been  available  for  the 
press,  because  war  correspondents  who  were  known  to  be  such 
have  not  been  allowed  to  accompany  the  armies,  and  in  Constan- 
tinople a  strict  censorship  was  exercised  over  all  telegraphic  dis- 
patches. There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Turkish  lines  of  de- 
fense were  crumpled  up  and  doubled  back  almost  everywhere. 

A  correspondent  of  The  London  Chronicle,  Martin  H.  Donahue, 
sent  the  first  uncensored  report  of  the  battles  around  Lule  Burgas, 
and  he  pictured  the  Turkish  soldiers  as  fighting  desperately  without 
sufficient  ammunition  and  food,  finally  becoming  absolutely  panic 
stricken  by  the  Bulgarians'  long  continued  and  deadly  artillery  fire 
"For  a  like  disaster,"  he  says,  "one  is  compelled  to  turn  to  Na- 
poleon's memorable  retreat  from  Moscow." 

The  War— Causes  and  Results 

The  Balkan  peoples  have  been  fiercely  pushing  to  completion  an 
inherited  task,  which  should  have  been  completed  in  March,  1878, 
with  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano — the  compact  which  closed  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  By  its  terms  Turkey  surrendered  control  of 
most  of  its  European  territory,  including  Macedonia,  and  if  the 
treaty  had  stood  there  would  have  been  no  "Macedonian  problem" 
in  its  contemporary  sense.  But  the  aggrandizing  of  Russia  aroused 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  other  European  powers,  notably  Austria 
and  England,  and  at  the  international  congress  in  Berlin  a  short 
time  later  the  treaty  was  materially  modified,  and  Macedonia  was 
returned  to  Turkey  under  pledges  that  the  defeated  Turk  would 
carry  out  necessary  reforms  in  the  government  and  treatment  of 
his  Christian  subjects.  These  promises  were  not  only  not  kept 
but  of  late  years  Turkish  misrule  in  the  Macedonian  region,  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  atrocious.  The  Turks  themselves  were  guilty 
of  cruelties  and  they  also  permitted  brigandage  on  the  part  of 
the  marauding  bands  of  Greeks,  Bulgars  and  Serbs  in  Macedonia, 
just  as  in  Asia  Minor  they  allowed  the  Kourds  to  massacre  the 
Armenians.  The  rivalries  of  these  small  nations  was  intense,  and 
apparently  the  last  thing  the  Turk  looked  for  was  unified  action. 

But  the  unexpected  happened,  and  the  Balkan  confederation 
became  an  accomplished  fact — with  what  secret  preliminaries  we  do 
not  yet  know.    And  the  new  confederation,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
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seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  It  may  be  supported  by  the  Triple 
Entente — Russia,  France  and  Britain — and  may  be  tolerated  by  the 
Triple  Alliance — Germany,  Italy  and  Austria — although  the  last 
named  power  is  not  believed  to  relish  the  prospect  of  a  first-class 
Slav  power  for  a  southern  neighbor.  But  regardless  of  diplomatic 
maneuverings  the  present  conflict  at  least  spells  finis  for  Turkish 
prestige  and  Turkish  misrule  in  Europe. 

Vice-President  Dies  at  Close  of  Campaign 

James  S.  Sherman,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  died  at 
his  home  in  Utica,  New  York,  the  evening  of  October  30  and  was 
buried  Saturday,  November  2.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
President  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 

senators  and  representatives  and 
other  distinguished  men.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  in  accordance 
with  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent, executive  offices  of  the  United 
States  were  closed  and  the  army 
and  navy  displayed  flags  at  half 
mast.  Mr.  Sherman  was  born  in 
1855  and  had  served  several  terms 
in  Congress  before  being  elected 
vice-president  four  years  ago.  He 
was  the  seventh  vice-president  to 
die  in  office,  but  the  only  one  to 
pass  away  while  a  candidate  for  re- 
election— in  fact  he  was  the  only 
vice-president  ever  nominated  to 
succeed  himself.  Mr.  Sherman  en- 
joyed unusual  personal  popularity 
and  was  known  as  a  man  of  lovable 
personality,  so  much  so  that  his 
sunny  disposition  was  a  matter  of  note.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  his  death  is  universally  mourned.  His 
immediate  successor  in  the  line  of  presidential  succession  is  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Knox. 

Chairman  Hilles  at  once  called  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  for  November  12  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  another  Republican  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  Republican  presidential  electors.  The  passing 
of  Mr.  Sherman  served  to  call  attention  to  the  antiquated  provision 
of  the  constitution  by  which  the  people  vote  for  electors  instead  of 
directly  for  president  and  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  to  Wed  College  Professor 

The  nation  will  join  in  wishing  happiness  to  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  on  her  announced  engagement  of  marriage  and  in  con- 
gratulating the  prospective  bridegroom.  Professor  Thomas  J.  Pres- 
ton, Jr.  The  latter  is  a  scholar  and  Hnguist  of  international  repute, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wells  College,  of  which  institu- 
tion Mrs.  Cleveland  is  a  graduate  and  trustee.  He  is  50  years  old — 
two  years  older  than  his  popular  bride-elect.  Professor  Preston's 
early  university  study  at  Columbia  was  interrupted  by  illness  and 
he  went  into  business,  where  his  success  was  "very  rapid  and 
notable,"  according  to  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University, 
who  made  the  public  announcement  of  the  engagement.  After  se- 
curing a  substantial  fortune  he  determined,  although  nearing  the  age 
of  40,  to  resume  his  college  career.  He  went  abroad  for  two  years 
of  study,  later  returning  to  Princeton  for  two  additional  years' 
work,  which  he  completed  with  honor,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  a  fellowship  in  Rome.  No  date  has  been  given  out  for 
the  wedding. 

No  Votes  Allowed  from  Disreputable'Resorts 

A  salutary  ruling  was  announced  just  prior  to  the  election  by  the 
Chicago  board  of  election  commissioners,  in  substance  as  follows : 
"No  voter  can  claim  legal  residence  in  a  place  of  known  ill  repute, 
because  such  a  place  is  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  law." 

The  first  effect  of  the  ruling  was  to  disfranchise  eleven  men 
residing  at  a  South  side  cafe  and  hotel  which  the  commissioners 
found  to  be  of  disreputable  character  upon  inquiring  of  the  chief  of 
police.  The  owner  of  the  place,  who  boasted  of  political  "pull," 
was  included  in  the  list.  The  commissioners  also  sent  for  the 
police  captain  in  charge  of  the  22d  street  district  to  obtain  from  him 
information  as  to  the  location  of  disorderly  houses  in  the  district, 
in  order  to  strike  from  the  poll  lists  names  appearing  at  these 
addresses.    In  the  past  hundreds  of  names  of  "dummies"  have  been 
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registered  from  "levee"  resorts  and  have  been  used  for  fraudulent 
voting  with  more  or  less  impunity.  This  has  given  to  the  resort 
keepers  a  certain  amount  of  political  influence  which  has  been  used 
in  turn  to  shelter  them  from  the  law. 

Orderly  Election  Held  in  Cuba 

Cuba's  last  election  passed  of¥  without  causing  another  revolution 
and  the  bringing  on  of  the  final  American  intervention  which 
would  have  ended  Cuban  independence.  There  was  considerable 
preUminary  rioting,  and  the  liberal  leaders  threatened  to  rebel  if 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Alfredo  Zayas,  were  defeated, 
but  the  administration  ordered  strong  guards  for  all  the  polling 
places  and  election  day  last  Friday  was  comparatively  quiet.  Gen- 
eral Mario  Menocal,  the  conservative  candidate,  was  successful. 
He  declared  that  Cuba  had  expressed  its  disapproval  of  corrupt 
government  and  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  hold  law-abiding 
elections.  Menocal  was  educated  at  Cornell  University  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  spent  eight  years  in  the  United  States.  He  fought 
against  the  Spaniards  and  was  at  one  time  chief  of  police  in  the 
city  of  Havana  under  the  American  general  Ludlow.  He  owns  im- 
mense sugar  plantations  and  mills,  and  is  regarded  as  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  ability. 

Italy  and  Wisconsin  in  Insurance  Field 

Now  that  Italy  has  ended  her  dubious  war  with  Turkey  she  can 
devote  proper  attention  to  domestic  development.  One  of  the  first 
matters  to  receive  attention  is  life  insurance.  The  king  of  Italy 
has  promulgated  a  decree,  to  go  into  effect  in  January,  which 
provides  for  an  insurance  monopoly  under  state  control.  It  is  to 
take  over  the  business  of  private  companies.  The  big  American 
companies  operating  in  Italy  are  said  to  have  agreed  to  relinquish 
their  business  there,  but  several  French  concerns  were  not  at  first 
complaisant.  The  plan  contemplates  the  absorbing  of  all  existing 
organizations  in  the  country  for  popular  insurance  under  the  name 
of  the  Italian  National  Insurance  Institute,  the  profits  of  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  old  age  pensions.  The  policies  are  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  state.  It  is  expected  that  its  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  expenses  will  be  less  than  those  of  private  companies  and 
that  its  rates  will  be  materially  lower.  Agencies  are  to  be  established 
in  every  province. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  experiment  station  of  the  union,  state  life  insur- 
ance is  about  to  be  undertaken.  The  insurance  department  of  the 
state  is  receiving  applications  for  insurance  from  any  normally 
healthy  citizen  or  resident  of  Wisconsin  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  so  years,  for  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $3,000.  One 
year's  premium  and  a  $2  medical  examination  fee  must  accompany 
each  application.  Medical  examinations  are  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  state  board  of  health.  No  state  has  tried  to  compete  with  the 
private  life  insurance  companies— among  them  the  largest  financial 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  one  having  its  home  office  in 
Milwaukee— and  the  Wisconsin  attempt  will  be  watched  with  general 
interest,  as  will  the  projected  Italian  monopoly. 

Poles  Thinking  of  Independence 

While  the  great  powers  are  absorbedly  watching  the  fighting  on 
the  Turkish  frontiers  the  Poles  are  waiting  and  watching  and 
hoping  for  a  possible  conflict  between  Russia  and  Austria,  which 
might  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  dismembered  Polish  nation  to 
come  to  life  once  more.  The  London  Daily  Mail  reports  that  a 
nationalistic  movement  is  spreading  in  Poland.  Its  aim  is  to  unite 
all  Poles  and  remove  political  differences  between  different  Polish 
parties  and  between  Poles  and  Ruthenians.  To  this  end  meetings 
are  being  held  in  Galicia,  but  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  move- 
ment is  wholly  problematical.  There  are  estimated  to  be  25,000,000 
Poles  today,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  subjects  of  Russia,  6,000^000 
are  Austrian  subjects  living  in  Galicia,  4,000,000  are  subject  to 
Germany  and  at  least  2,000,000  are  in  America  and  elsewhere.  The 
kmgdom  of  Poland  was  partitioned  among  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1795. 

Postmasters  Placed  Under  Civil  Service 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  campaign  President  Taft  signed  an 
order  putting  more  than  35,000  fourth-class  postmasters  throughout 
the  country  under  the  civil  service  law.  A  few  years  ago  politicians 
would  have  considered  such  a  step  little  short  of  revolutionary,  but 
public  opinion  has  become  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  it  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  that  there 


should  be  a  Democrat  to  hand  out  mail  in  a  Democratic  year  and  a 
Republican  to  perform  a  similar  function  when  the  Republicans  are 
in  power.  The  federal  service  has  outgrown  the  "spoils  system." 
A  certain  congressman  who  was  candidate  for  governor  of  a  great 
state  is  on  record  in  favor  of  political  patronage,  but  the  aspirants 
for  the  presidency,  so  far  as  known,  were  all  friendly  to  the  merit 
idea  in  administering  the  public  service. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  postmaster  should  have  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  party  of  the  senator  or  the  congressman  in  office,  nor 
should  be  be  expected  to  exert  himself  for  anyone  except  the  public 
as  a  whole.  The  newly  protected  officials  will  now  remain  in  their 
places  regardless  of  partisan  mutations. 

What  It  Costs  a  Family  to  Live 

The  question  of  what  it  actually  costs  a  workingman  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  live  has  become  one  of  the  vital  issues  in  the 
controversy  between  the  street  railway  employees  of  Chicago  and 
their  employers.  Some  interesting  statistics  were  produced  last  week 
to  show  just  what  it  now  costs  a  family  to  live  safely  above  the 
hunger  line  for  a  year.  Ministers  and  college  professors  and  their 
wives  have  made  this  problem  a  special  study  for  years,  and  many 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  existing  well  below  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum named  by  the  president  of  the  employees'  national  organiza- 
tion, W.  D.  Mahon  of  Detroit.  President  Mahon's  total  is  precisely 
$1,15440. 

Three  aribtrators — a  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  a  judge 
of  the  lower  courts  and  a  representative  of  the  traction  companies- 
are  sitting  to  hear  and  determine  questions  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  a  few  weeks  ago  threatened  to  cause  a  serious 
strike.  At  the  first  hearing  the  employees'  spokesman  talked  about 
the  present  high  cost  of  living  and  presented  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  family  in  Chicago  at  this  time,  in  keeping 
with  American  standards.  A  few  of  the  trainmen  now  earn  more 
than  the  sum  he  named,  but  they  do  it  by  working  seven  days  a  week 
and  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  average  wage  on  the  South 
Side  railway  is  said  to  be  $2.81  for  ten  hours,  which  means  less  than 
$900  a  year  without  overtime  work. 

President  Mahon's  family  budget  allowed  $510.90  for  food,  made 
up  of  the  following  items : 

Meat,  at  35  cents  a  day  $127.75 

Bread,  at  15  cents  a  day   54-75 

Cake  and  pastry,  10  cents  a  day   36.50 

Milk,  10  cents  a  day   36.50 

Potatoes    16.00 

Sugar,  five  pounds  a  week   18.20 

Tea,   15  cents  a  week   7.80 

Coffee,  30  cents  a  week   15.60 

Breakfast  foods,  cereals,  25  cents  a  week   13.00 

Butter,  at  32  cents  per  pound   66.56 

Eggs,  at  25  cents  a  dozen   19.50 

Lard  and  cheese   13.52 

Vegetables    13.00 

Fruits    25.50 

Canned  goods   31.72 

Flour    10.20 

Salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  sundries   4.80 

Total   '.  $510.90 

To  this  is  added  house  rent  at  $18  a  month,  $216  a  year ;  fuel  and 
gas  $86,  ice  $12,  clothing  for  the  father,  including  uniforms,  $69.50; 
clothes  for  three  children  $21,  clothes  for  wife  $35,  shoes  for  all 
the  family  $32,  furniture  and  household  utensils,  renewals  and  re- 
pairs, $65.50;  life  insurance  $20,  fire  insurance  $2,  carfare  for  family 
$26,  theater  for  family  (once)  $2.50,  vacation  or  amusements  $5, 
daily  paper  (no  Sunday  papers)  $3,  school  supplies  $6,  doctor  and 
medicines  $20,  union  dues  $12  and  a  modest  church  donation  of  $10. 
Ten  dollars  a  year  is  not  a  large  sum  to  give  to  religious  objects, 
but  the  fact  that  President  Mahon  remembered  this  item  at  all  is 
not  without  significance. 

Exchanging  Lecturers  with  Japan 

Japan  as  well  as  Germany  is  exchanging  lecturers  with  the  United 
States.  Last  year  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo  came  to  this  country  as  the  first  representative  of  Japan 
and  helped  to  give  American  students  a  just  conception  of  the 
Japanese  people,  their  modes  of  thought  and  aspirations.  This  year 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  of  New  York,  well  known  as  a  writer  and 
literary  critic,  will  visit  Japan.  This  interchange  of  lectureships 
is  arranged  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Japanese  government.  In  a  sense  Mr.  Mabie 
goes  as  "an  ambassador  of  peace."  He  will  endeavor  to  interpret 
for  the  Japanese  the  American  spirit,  ideals  and  life. 
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Commemorating  the  Great  Ejectment 

For  several  months  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
of  England  have  been  celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  what  is 
called  "the  Great  Ejectment"  of  1662.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
parliament  had  passed  acts  abolishing  episcopacy  and  discontinuing 
the  use  of  the  prayer  book.  Under  these  circumstances  great  num- 
bers of  Presbyterian  and  independent  clergymen  had  become  rectors 
of  parish  churches  throughout  England.  But  when  the  kingdom 
was  reestablished  in  1660,  and  Charles  II.  restored  to  the  throne, 
the  political  reaction  carried  with  it  the  triumph  of  the  ritualistic 
party  in  the  church,  and  the  Puritans,  with  their  conceptions  of 
free  worship,  were  put  to  a  fatal  disadvantage.  After  great  con- 
troversy, parliament  passed  in  1662  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  pre- 
scribed under  heavy  penalties  that  all  services  of  worship  in  the 
Established  Church  should  be  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  statute  2,000  Puritan  ministers 
boldly  disobeyed,  and  they  were  immediately  turned  wholesale  out 
of  their  livings.  The  number  included  many  eminent  men,  of  whom 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  was  Richard  Baxter,  rector  at  Kittimin- 
ster,  the  author  of  "The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest." 

The  excluded  ministers  mostly  found  themselves  in  the  deepest 
sort  of  poverty,  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  underwent  many  priva- 
tions. But  none  of  them  ceased  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  many  of 
the  strongest  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  England 
today  trace  their  origin  back  to  this  era  of  ejectment,  when  they 
were  founded  as  little  groups  of  Puritan  believers  holding  worship 
in  private  houses  or  barns.  The  Methodist  churches,  of  course, 
date  from  a  later  time,  but  they  have  very  cordially  joined  their 
neighbors  of  older  nonconformity  in  local  celebrations  observed  in 
different  English  cities. 

The  climax  in  all  these  celebrations  came  in  a  great  national 
meeting  which  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  organized  in  Free  Church  Memorial 
hall  in  London.  Principal  Selbie  preached  the  sermon  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  service  was  made  notable  by  the  presence  of  sixty- 
four  guests  from  congregations  all  over  the  kingdom  which  were 
founded  by  ministers  ejected  in  1662.  At  another  meeting  the  same 
evening  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  Sir  Thomas  Philip,  Richard  Roberts  and 
Silvester  Horn  spoke. 

Scotch  Presbyterians  also  suffered  an  ejectment  in  1662,  which 
involved  400  ministers.  This  was  a  part  of  the  same  movement 
among  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  to  enforce  prelacy  and  ritualism, 
and  the  ensuing  experience  of  Scotland  was  far  more  bitter  and 
sanguinary  than  anything  suffered  in  England.  When  the  Scotch 
ministers  undertook  to  hold  services  outside  the  churches,  their 
gatherings  were  forcibly  and  at  length  bloodily  broken  up  by  the 
king's  dragoons  under  Claverhouse  and  other  brutal  freebooters. 

The  twenty-six  years  succeeding,  up  to  the  accession  of  William 
of  Orange,  are  still  remembered  in  Scotland  as  "the  killing  time." 
For  some  reason,  however,  the  Scotch  have  not  seemed  so  ready 
to  celebrate  the  quarter-millennial  anniversary — perhaps  because  with 
them  the  memories  of  that  time  are  so  much  bitterer  than  in  neigh- 
boring cities  and  villages  to  the  South. 

^  ►^ 

Discussing  British  Brotherhood  Pro  and  Con 

The  great  success  of  the  brotherhood  movement  in  Britain  has 
often  been  affirmed,  but  there  seems  to  be  increasing  question 
among  sincere  men  familiar  with  the  movement  whether  the  success 
is  of  substantial  effect  for  Christian  or  moral  service  in  the  kingdom. 
Last  autumn  the  brotherhoods  held  their  national  convention  in 
London,  and  The  British  Weekly  faced  the  delegates  with  an 
emphatic  first-page  editorial  headed:  "Do  Something!"  The  sub- 
stance of  the  article  was  an  accusation  that  the  brotherhoods  were 
wasting  themselves  in  mere  talk  and  not  accomplishing  anything 
tangible.  The  appeal  undoubtedly  made  an  impression,  yet  a 
Manchester  layman  who  attended  the  national  convention  of  the 
present  year  in  his  own  city  writes  to  the  Weekly  that  there  was 
just  as  little  indication  of  anything  aggressive  in  this  gathering 
as  in  that  of  191 1  or  any  preceding  year. 

The  officers  of  the  national  organization  themselves  seemed  con- 
scious of  it,  since  the  retiring  president  warned  his  hearers  of  "the 
peril  of  a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear,"  and  the  incoming  presi- 
dent dwelt  on  "the  urgent  need  to  pass  from  words  to  realities." 
The  movement  now  includes  600,000  grown  men,  and  yet  this  critic 
dared  to  say :    "The  movement  at  present  has  no  force  and  is 


scarcely  an  influence.  We  don't  count  either  in  social,  municipal  or 
national  affairs."  This  writer  does  admit,  however,  that  the  brother- 
hoods have  in  a  great  number  of  cases  restored  broken  and  de- 
graded individuals  to  better  lives,  but  this  result  he  deems  by  na 
means  sufficient  to  acquit  the  movement  of  the  blame  of  being 
mainly  devoted  to  hearing  speeches. 

The  national  president,  Mr.  Jeffs,  however,  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  allow  that  this  condition  is  discouraging.  He  "distrusts 
the  restless  craving  to  be  bustling  and  hustling  without  any  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  objects  and  utility  of  activity."  He  says  the  brother- 
hood movement  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a  vast  education  of  men  is 
going  on.  Men  have  been  brought  together  in  a  heartier  fellowship 
than  ever  before,  and  hundreds  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
rehgious  services  are  recovered  to  attendance  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon brotherhood  meetings.  This  alone,  he  believes,  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  movement.  To  have  600,000  men  in  churches  every 
Sunday  afternoon  is  alone  a  great  achievement.  Moreover,  Mr, 
Jeffs  insists  that  it  is  not  true  that  social  and  municipal  affairs 
have  been  uninfluenced.  He  says :  "There  are  provincial  towns  in 
which  the  brotherhood  has  swept  streets  of  rowdyism,  and  where, 
on  account  of  these  brotherhoods,  it  has  become  much  easier  to  put 
through  municipal  bodies  measures  calculated  to  make  for  public 
morals." 

Disciples  Support  Union  Mission  University 

The  annual  assemblage  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Louisville 
was  marked  with  the  usual  zeal  of  aggressive  service  characteristic 
of  this  growing  denomination  of  Christians.  A  diversified  array  of 
denominational  societies  conduct  the  various  meetings  of  this  yearly 
convention,  and  all  of  them  this  year  had  stirring  sessions.  It  was, 
however,  the  foreign  mission  gathering  in  which  the  thermometer 
of  enthusiasm  and  hope  rose  highest. 

In  the  mass  meeting  of  this  society  at  the  Louisville  armory,  where 
6,000  people  were  gathered,  the  principal  speaker  was  a  Presby- 
terian— Vice-President  John  E.  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Nanking,  China.  In  this  university  the  missionaries  of  the  Disciples 
are  doing  joint  service  alongside  both  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 
Against  that  arrangement,  however,  there  has  developed  criticism  in 
the  consituency  at  home,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  missionaries 
at  Nanking  are  not  strenuous  about  immersion.  But  Mr.  Williams's 
tactful  appeal  to  the  Christian  union  ideals  of  the  Disciple  move- 
ment swept  aside  all  opposition,  and  a  very  large  contribution  was 
made  by  the  society  to  the  financing  and  endowment  of  this  great 
university  enterprise. 

The  case  of  Nanking  was  also  strongly  supported  by  Professor 
Abram  E.  Cory,  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  its  faculty,  but  is 
now  in  this  country  promoting  a  systematized  campaign  to  raise 
$1,000,000  for  a  Disciple  foreign  mission  advance.  At  the  Louis- 
ville session,  however,  it  was  announced  that  after  a  conference  with 
the  home  missions  interests  of  the  denomination  there  had  been 
an  agreement  reached  to  reorganize  the  campaign  on  the  basis  of  rais- 
ing $2,000,000  for  both  interests  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  conflict  between  conservatives  and  radicals  in  the  Disciple 
fellowship  came  to  light  in  one  session  of  the  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, when  a  leader  of  the  conservatives  moved  that  the  Hyde  Park 
church  in  Chicago  and  its  missionary,  Guy  W.  Sarvis,  at  Nanking, 
should  be  disfellowshipped  because  the  Hyde  Park  church  receives 
associate  members;  that  is  to  say,  members  not  immersed.  The 
chairman  presiding  ruled  this  motion  out  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  the  missionary  society  had  no  right  to  judge  heresy,  and  his 
ruling  was  sustained  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  however.  Dr.  E.  S.  Ames,  the  pastor  of  the  church,, 
gave  notice  that  the  Hyde  Park  church  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
relinquished  its  "living  link"  relation  with  Mr.  Sarvis.  It  was 
explained  that  the  church  would  contribute  to  the  board  and  that 
Mr.  Sarvis  would  have  his  relation  direct  to  the  board  instead  of  to 
the  single  congregation.  The  board  promised  not  to  recall  Mr. 
Sarvis  unless  later  incidents  demanded  it,  and  with  this  solution 
both  parties  professed  themselves  satisfied.  Hope  is  expressed  that 
there  will  be  no  further  agitation  on  the  subject. 

—The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  have  adopted  as  a  re- 
quired textbook  in  the  four  years'  reading  course  to  be  pursued  by 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry,  that  very  practical  manual  of 
spirit  and  method,  "Building  a  Working  Church,"  whose  author  is 
Dr.  Samuel  Charles  Black,  pastor  of  the  Collingwood  Presbyterian 
church  of  Toledo. 

— Regeneration  is  a  new  man,  while  reformation  may  be  nothing 
more  than  another  suit  of  clothes. 
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The  Mendicant  Spirit 

WHEN  CHRIST  SENT  out  the  seventy,  one  of  their  in- 
structions safeguarded  them  against  going  from  house 
to  house  for  food  and  lodging.  It  was  a  warning  against 
the  mendicant  habit  and  spirit.  In  many  lands  the  priests  of  the 
prevailing  religions  live  by  begging,  and  the  result  is  enough  to 
justify  the  warning. 

But  it  is  a  subtle  danger  that  still  threatens  men  who  are  doing 
benevolent  work— specially  those  who  live  by  such  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  work  itself  so  prominent  and  so  important  that 
the  worker  will  not  seem  to  be  the  chief  gainer  by  it.  That  under- 
lies the  feeling  of  many  ministers,  that  they  can  ask  for  money  for 
anything  but  their  own  salaries.  So  they  allow  church  treasurers 
to  pay  all  bills,  leaving  themselves  to  the  last.  There  are  several 
burdened  pastors  in  our  personal  knowledge  whose  sessions  or 
trustees  ought  to  be  downright  ashamed  of  themselves  for  letting 
them  serve  on  with  constant  delays  of  salary. 

In  a  group  of  ministers  at  the  recent  session  of  a  synod  all  but 
one  declared  their  salary  payments  were  behind,  and  several  said  their 
church  treasurer  resented  being  asked  for  payments,  assuring  the 
petitioner  he  would  "give"  him  something  as  soon  as  he  had  any 
money.  The  one  who  had  his  salary  paid  promptly  explained  that 
when  he  went  to  his  church  he  made  it  plainly  understood  that  he 
was  no  beggar,  that  his  salary  was  no  charity,  that  he  had  no 
financial  relation  to  the  individual  church  members,  but  solely  to 
the  officials  through  whom  his  salary  came,  and  that  he  would  not 
submit  to  any  solicitation  of  funds  which  were  to  be  "given"  to  him. 
The  others  wished  they  had  put  the  matter  on  the  same  basis,  but 
they  felt  that  their  people  understood  their  salaries  to  be  a  kind  of 
benevolence  for  them  and  their  families.  The  ministers  themselves 
found  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  that  feeling.  They  felt  like 
mendicants. 

Now  of  course  all  this  is  absurd.  The  service  which  a  faithful 
minister  renders  is  never  really  paid  for.  His  salary  is  not  recom- 
pense measured  by  the  amount  of  profit  he  brings  his  people.  It 
is  no  gift  to  him.  It  is  a  gift  to  themselves,  if  anything,  and  he 
gives  more  than  they  do.  Moreover,  he  must  read  his  own  work  in 
such  large  terms  that  he  will  feel  his  right  to  the  living  salary  which 
he  receives.  No  other  man  is  doing  for  his  people  so  much  as  he 
is  doing.  He  is  supplying  a  more  vital  need  than  anyone  else.  It 
is  no  charity  to  him  that  he  receives  a  salary.  In  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  humanity  he  is  a  larger  factor  than  the  grocer  or 
the  baker.  He  must  not  think  of  the  people  as  supporting  him 
personally.   They  support  the  church,  and  he  is  part  of  the  church. 

There  are  church  officers  whose  manner  in  this  regard  is  most 
commendable.  There  are  others  whose  manner  is  almost  con- 
demnable.  These  latter  let  a  minister  constantly  feel  like  a  beggar. 
He  comes  last  on  the  plea  that,  of  course,  the  church  must  pay 
its  bills  first  and  be  square  with  the  world.  But  no  church  is 
square  with  the  world  whose  pastor  is  unsquare  with  the  world  for 
lack  of  the  salary  agreed  to.  If  there  must  be  any  deficits,  they  are 
not  his  to  carry.  They  belong  to  the  church,  and  the  church  ougb.t 
to  carry  them  by  its  proper  officials. 

And  a  word  about  the  mendicant  spirit  in  benevolences.  One  of 
the  minister's  chief  opportunities  is  that  of  inspiring  the  people 
to  support  the  Lord's  work  in  its  larger  phases.  He  is  not  "beg- 
ging" when  he  calls  for  money  for  that  purpose,  and  he  may  well 
resent  the  easy  way  in  which  people  speak  of  him  as  "a  good 
beggar."  If  it  is  begging  to  give  to  the  servants  of  the  King  a  com- 
mand from  the  King,  then  it  is  a  new  use  of  the  word.  For  whom, 
pray,  is  he  "begging"?  Not  for  missionaries  or  other  workers, 
surely.  They  ask  no  alms.  They  are  the  largest  givers  already.  If 
they  succeed  in  the  large  service,  it  is  not  their  success ;  it  belongs 
to  the  whole  church,  it  belongs  to  Christ  himself.  Let  a  minister 
feel,  when  he  calls  for  money  for  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  that 
he  speaks  for  the  King,  and  that  refusal  of  his  people  will  be  to 
them  great  loss.  He  wants  no  favors  for  anybody.  He  wants  the 
rights  of  the  King  recognized.  He  is  no  mendicant.  He  is  a 
royal  messenger. 


Recommending  Prayer  as  Primary  to  Service 

When  Dr.  J.  Milton  Thompson  made  his  report  on  brotherhood 
work  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  this  fall  he  closed  it  by  saying 
that  his  only  recommendation  was  a  recommendation  of  prayer. 
And  certainly  it  would  show  a  greater  fidelity  to  Christian  ideals 


if  the  recommendation  of  prayer  were  more  often  emphasized  as 
the  fundamental  means  of  meeting  Christian  responsibiHties.  The 
same  thought  is  stressed  in  much  the  same  way  through  an  appeal 
which  the  executive  committee  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment has  sent  out,  seeking  "to  set  afresh  before  the  Christian  men 
of  North  America  the  fundamental  need  of  a  new  life  of  prayer 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  missions." 

This  message  congratulates  the  churches  on  the  fact  that  missions 
in  foreign  lands  "are  moving  forward  with  widening  success,"  and 
it  also  thanks  God  that  the  missionary  interest  at  home  has  become 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  and  that  it  is  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  ever  before."  The  stirring  of  the  nations  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  non-Christian  world  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gospel  are  also  mentioned  with  gratitude.  But  the 
committee  goes  on  to  add,  with  a  note  of  seriousness  that  is  in- 
tensely moving,  an  expression  of  profound  conviction  that  "some- 
thing more  is  needed."    The  appeal  continues : 

"The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  has  sought  for  six  years 
to  awaken  the  laymen  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Churches  to 
their  missionary  duty,  and  its  experience  has  convinced  it  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  present  hour  is  not  organization  or  education 
or  agitation,  but  prayer  and  the  depth  of  life  in  God  which  flows 
from  prayer  and  from  which  prayer  flows.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
men  of  all  the  communions  may  come  to  God  in  the  devotion  of  a 
richer  love  and  a  fuller  faith  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  be- 
lieving and  persistent  prayer,  and  that  the  unwithholding  and 
sacrificial  devotion  of  our  lives  may  be  given  to  him  whom  we 
call  Lord  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  will  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world." 

Line  Omitted  from  a  Goldsmith  Quotation 

When  Dr.  Charles  Little's  loyal  congregation  in  Wabash,  Indiana, 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  ex-moderator's  pastorate 
there  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  occasion  printed  on  the 
program  four  well  known  lines  from  Goldsmith  which  certainly  were 
never  more  appropriately  quoted  than  in  this  case : 

"Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all." 

Every  word  of  it  true  to  Dr.  Charles  Little.  And  true  also  another 
line  which  was  on  the  program : 

"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear," 

even  if  "country"  in  this  case  was  widened  to  include  the  whole 
church.  But  the  odd  thing  was  that  the  committee  did  not  have  the 
nerve  to  print  the  other  line  which  rhymes  with  this : 

"And  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 

Goldsmith  drew  his  wonderful  portrait  of  the  village  parson  in 
ineffaceable  lineaments  regarding  all  else;  but  modern  "high  cost 
of  living"  has  spoiled  badly  the  "riches"  on  £40  a  year.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  true  still  in  the  twentieth  century  that  village  pastors  are  "pass- 
ing rich"  on  salaries  that  are  insufficient  for  their  city  brethren  when 
multiplied  two  or  three  times  over.  Dr.  Little  in  his  Hoosier  village 
church  has  not  handled  as  much  money  in  the  course  of  his  life- 
time as  his  urban  contemporaries,  but  it  has  doubtless  brought  to 
him  quite  as  much  of  joy,  privilege  and  comfort,  and  he  certainly 
has  been  able  to  render  to  his  people  a  service  that  millions  of 
money  would  never  measure  in  either  town  or  countryside.  The 
forty-year  village  pastorate,  out  of  which  came  to  the  denomination 
a  moderator  unexcelled  for  efficiency  and  usefulness,  will  remain 
a  fact  long  to  be  spoken  of  in  Presbyterian  history — albeit,  every- 
one will  hope  that  when  history  speaks  of  it,  it  will  be  mentioned  as 
a  fifty-year  pastorate  or  better.  Dr.  Little's  youthful  vigor  today 
certainly  predicts  a  semicentennial  celebration  in  his  church  ten 
years  hence. 

Praying  with  Open  Eyes 

It  is  a  wise  and  helpful  custom  to  close  the  eyes  in  prayer.  The 
world  intrudes  on  us  so  persistently  that  when  we  want  to  realize 
God's  presence  we  must  shut  out  its  diverting,  confusing  sights.  So 
it  is  a  wise  custom  to  have  places  of  solitude  for  prayer,  where  the 
sounds  as  well  as  the  sights  of  the  world  can  be  shut  out.  He  is  a 
strange  son  of  the  Father  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  being 
shut  in  alone  with  him.  But  the  soul  has  its  eyes  and  they  are  to 
be  open  at  their  widest  when  we  pray.  They  see  God  and  they  see 
the  world  also. 

In  his  delightful  book  of  reminiscences  the  late  Bishop  Whipple 
of  Minnesota  tells  that  one  of  his  clergy  was  called  to  comfort  a 
dying  girl.    The  house  in  which  she  lay  was  "kept  by  an  incarnate 
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devil,"  who  was  much  offended  that  he  should  pray  there.  Still,  he 
went  several  times  on  his  errand  of  mercy.  Finally  the  woman  met 
him  with  a  knife,  saying  that  he  was  not  to  pray  in  that  house 
again.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  stout  walking  stick  and  turned  to  her 
and  I  said  very  courteously:  "Madam,  I  came  here  to  commend  this 
dying  girl  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  can  pray  with  my  eyes  open.  I  shall 
now  pray,  and  if  you  stir  one  step  while  I  am  praying  I  will  break 
your  head  with  this  stick."  So  he  prayed.  Bishop  Whipple  com- 
mends the  plan  where  the  necessity  arises. 

In  far  less  literal  sense  our  Lord  has  commended  the  same  plan 
in  bidding  us  watch  and  pray.  There  are  some  to  whom  watching 
is  easier  than  praying,  and  there  are  some  to  ^hom  praying  is 
easier  than  watching,  but  the  strongest  prayers  we  offer  are  those 
in  which  our  eyes  are  open  to  the  facts  and  the  needs  regarding 
which  we  pray.  Going  into  the  closet  and  closing  the  door  is  not 
meant  to  keep  us  from  seeing  the  world,  but  to  keep  the  world  from 
seeing  us.  A  true  prayer  must  take  into  account  the  needs  and 
problems  that  surround  us. 

The  habit  of  praying  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  wide  open  will 
meet  the  objection  which  young  Christians  raise,  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  pray  for.  Let  anyone  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  world  about  him  and  he  will  find  plenty  to  lay 
before  God  for  his  help.  Could  anyone  live  in  a  city  with  its  prob- 
lems, or  in  the  country  with  its  needs,  and  know  them,  see  them 
with  open  eyes,  and  then  find  himself  alone  with  God,  and  yet 
have  no  prayer  to  offer? 

Gilbert  Chesterton  points  to  a  familiar  difference  between  two 
types  of  sainthood.  The  Buddhist  saint  is  always  represented  with 
a  sleek,  comfortable  body,  and  with  closed  eyes,  lost  in  meditation ; 
while  the  Christian  saint  may  be  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  but  he 
is  always  painted  with  eyes  wide  open,  looking  bravely  at  the  world. 
It  is  a  valid  distinction.  The  Christian  faith  does  not  shut  our 
eyes,  save  that  we  may  see  more  clearly.  We  pray,  but  we  watch 
also,  and  our  watching  makes  our  praying  more  eager. 


— The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  rated  as  a  "funny  paper,"  but 
its  staid  and  sober  editorial  columns  the  other  day  were  ornamented 
with  a  piece  of  sarcasm  flavored  to  a  taste  that  the  professional 
humorists  don't  often  equal.  It  told  of  a  weary  money-getter,  just 
done  with  the  job  of  raising  a  big  endowment,  who  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  that  he  was  waiting  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  when  there 
appeared,  applying  for  entrance,  the  millionaire  who  had  given  him 
one-fifth  of  his  fund  on  condition  of  his  raising  the  other  four- 
fifths.  St.  Peter,  as  the  dreamer  saw,  demanded  of  the  millionaire 
where  his  halo  was.  The  applicant  haughtily  said  that  he  under- 
stood halos  were  provided.  "Indeed  not,"  repHed  Peter;  "candi- 
dates for  admission  bring  their  halos  with  them."  But  the  keeper 
turned  to  examine  the  man's  record,  and  soon  came  back  saying: 
"We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  all  about  you.  Everything  is 
clearly  marked  with  your  name,  and  particularly  those  benefactions 
in  which  your  gifts  were  conditioned  on  what  other  people  would 
give.  The  circumstances  are  so  striking  that  we  have  concluded 
to  make  an  exception  in  your  case.  We  have  decided  to  send  you 
back.   If  you  can  earn  half  a  halo  we  will  give  you  the  other  half." 

— -The  character  sketch  of  Dr.  William  Rader,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco,  which  Collier's  recently 
printed,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  The  California  Christian  Advocate, 
"a  roaring  farce."  The  real  Rader  The  Advocate  knows  and 
admires,  but  the  Rader  of  this  Collier's  story  it  considers  "a  myth 
pure  and  simple."  The  offense  is  that  a  "quiet,  earnest,  Christian 
gentleman"  is  here  staged  as  a  "rowdy."  The  friendly  Methodist 
editor  hopes  there  is  in  store  later  for  Dr.  Rader  a  remedial  and 
compensatory  "writeup"  in  which  "his  fine  traits  of  character,  his 
culture,  his  pulpit  ability,  his  literary  qualifications,  his  courtesy,  his 
type  of  faith,  his  plane  of  thought,  his  brotherliness  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  may  be  set  out 
with  mild,  truthful  emphasis." 

—Charles  Stelzle  has  been  very  handsomely  vindicated  against 
those  critics  of  his  who  tried  to  reach  him  through  the  Executive 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  subcommittee  which  in 
August  was  authorized  to  inquire  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
whether  Mr.  Stelzle  was  teaching  socialism  came  back  with  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Mr. 
Stelzle  to  justify  such  an  inquiry.  The  matter  might  have  been 
dropped  with  this,  but  the  subcommittee  did  add  a  tactful  intimation 
that  the  Home  Board  is  entirely  pleased  with  the  work  that  Mr. 
Stelzle  is  doing,  and  even  if  occasional  utterances  of  his  may  seem 
extreme  from  some  angles,  he  ought  to  be  let  alone  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  good  he  accomplishes  in  the  church.  The  report  was 
adopted  without  comment. 


—In  The  Pacific  Presbyterian  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ray,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Board,  tells  some  interesting  reminiscences 
about  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow,  who,  while  pastor  of  Chicago  Third 
church,  was  Assembly  moderator  in  1896.  Dr.  Withrow  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  burn  every  sermon  manuscript  the  moment  he  got 
home  from  the  church  service  where  he  had  preached  it.  Even  if 
he  used  the  same  text  again  in  the  same  week  he  always  preached 
from  a  new  manuscript  written  specially  for  the  new  occasion. 
And  he  never  preached  extemporaneously — always  wrote  and  read 
every  word  of  every  discourse.  The  "barrel"  from  which  he  drew 
sermons  when  called  to  preach  unexpectedly  was  a  drawer  in  his 
desk  into  which  he  shoved  manuscripts  that  he  had  been  prompted 
to  write  but  saw  at  the  time  no  reason  to  preach.  He  said  there 
always  came  a  time  when  such  sermons  fitted  a  need  of  the  hour ; 
his  work  on  them  was  never  wasted;  in  fact,  he  came  to  believe 
that  he  was  providentially  guided  to  themes  for  which  the  op- 
portunity was  waiting  somewhere  ahead.  When  he  went  from  home 
he  always  carried  a  package  of  such  sermons  with  him.  The  sermon 
he  preached  at  Assembly  on  the  Sunday  after  his  election  as  mod- 
erator— a  condemnation  of  militant  methods  in  upholding  orthodoxy 
— was  felt  by  many  to  fit  the  hour  unpleasantly  well,  but  it  was  really 
a  manuscript  out  of  his  unique  "barrel"  prepared  months  before  and 
not  chosen  for  use  until  an  hour  or  two  before  service. 

—Choosing  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston  of  Columbus  to  be  the  work- 
ing secretary  of  the  new  committee  on  vacancy  and  supply  is  a 
bright  example  of  good  judgment  in  the  committee,  as  certainly  all 
will  agree  who  know  the  man  and  appreciate  what  the  job  is.  Mr. 
Houston  as  home  mission  superintendent  for  Ohio  Synod  has  been 
doing  a  great  lot  of  this  very  sort  of  thing  in  his  travels  up  and 
down  Ohio  for  six  or  seven  years  past;  and  his  wisdom  in  suiting 
pastors  to  churches  and  enticing  churches  to  take  the  right  sort 
of  pastors  and  treat  them  right  has  been  so  efficient  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Assembly's  committee  wanted  him  to  keep  on  at  the  same 
work  on  a  bigger  scale.  No  one  else  in  the  church  could  do  it  bet- 
ter, if  so  well. 

— No  matter  what  is  done  on  temperance  or  anticigarette  lines,  the 
liquor  and  tobacco  habits  keep  on  growing  regardless.  The  interna? 
revenue  reports  for  the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  September 
show  an  increase  of  whisky  drinking  so  great  that  450,000  gallons 
more  were  used  by  Americans  in  that  time  than  in  the  three  cor- 
responding months  last  year.  The  increase  of  the  use  of  beer  in 
the  same  period  was  320,000  barrels.  But  most  startling  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  in  this  third  quarter 
of  1912  is  a  billion  more  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1911.  The 
number  of  cigarettes  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  is 
now  running  close  to  15,000,000,000. 

— The  Synod  of  Oklahoma  has  done  an  interesting  new  thing 
this  year  in  appointing  a  secretary  of  boys'  work — Rev.  M.  J. 
Millard,  pastor  at  Tonkawa.  So  far  as  The  Continent  knows,  no 
such  appointment  was  ever  written  down  on  an  ecclesiastical  record 
bock  before.  Mr.  Millard  magnifies  his  office,  however,  and  believes 
that  in  a  few  months  it  will  not  be  such  a  unique  position  as  it  is 
now.  He  predicts  that  groups  of  churches  in  neighboring  towns  and 
the  larger  cities  will  soon  be  multiplying  boys'  secretaries,  to  do  for 
the  boys  through  the  churches  the  work  which  is  now  being  done 
for  them,  if  at  all,  largely  through  outside  organization. 

— It  is  said  that  the  new  Presbyterian  church  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  the  only  church  in  the  world  (other  than  college 
chapels)  exclusively  devoted  to  the  worship  of  students.  There  are 
a  good  many  university  pastors  now,  but  practically  all  of  them  aim 
to  gather  students  into  the  nearest  city  congregations.  But  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  student  pastor  at  Champaign,  has  all  along  held  that 
students  need  an  opportunity  of  worship  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  backed  up  by  Dr.  Bryan,  the  Illinois  Synod  chairman  on  the 
subject,  he  has  persevered  in  that  line  until  now  his  ideal  is  a  fixed 
realization. 

— Is  the  habit  of  serious  reading  decreasing  in  America?  A 
gentleman  long  identified  with  an  old-time  publication  house  gives 
it  as  his  estimate  that  there  are  not  more  than  50,000  people  in  the 
United  States  who  buy  books  other  than  works  of  fiction. 


Jots  and  Tittles 

— The  bigot  is  a  farmer  who  prefers  his  fences  to  his  fields. 

—The  man  most  particular  about  the  way  to  heaven  is  the  one 
who  never  starts. 

— The  atonement  was  once  the  storm  center  of  theology.  Churches 
divided  over  it  and  their  fence  lines  marked  the  old  from  the  new. 
But  the  atonement  was  greater  than  any  theory.  It  lives  because 
the  world  needs  it.   As  for  theories,  they  have  largely  disappeared. 
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^  BY  WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL  ^ 


'Peace 
as  a 
River" 


WHAT  IS  THERE  in  the  world  more  beautiful,  more  satis- 
fying, than  a  noble  river?  What  is  there  in  the  life  of 
the  spirit  more  beautiful  than  peace?  God  gives  us  the 
one  as  the  symbol  of  the  other:  "Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a 
river."  There  are  three  views  of  life  which  sharply  contrast  each 
with  the  others.  Our  life  may  be  a  still  pool;  it  may  be  a  raging 
torrent;  or  it  may  be  a  river.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  to  some  of  us  the  natural  picture  of 
the  peace  for  which  we  long  should  be  a  still 
pool,  some  little  lake  in  the  mountains,  where  on 
quiet  days  there  is  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  water  line 
parts  the  bank  above  from  its  image  below.  But 
the  very  charm  of  the  quiet  little  lake  in  the 
secluded  spot  is  the  contrast  it  offers  to  our 
ordinary  life.  You  do  not  find  the  richest,  highest  type  of  human 
living  up  there  away  from  the  crowd  and  noise  of  human  society. 
Life  stagnates  if  it  be  left  a  quiet  pool.  It  needs  to  sweep  on  in  a 
strong  current  if  it  would  stay  ever  fresh  and  living.  In  "The 
Palace  of  Art"  Tennyson  has  drawn  a  clear  picture  of  a  soul  cut  off 
from  the  main  currents  of  human  living: 

"A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand, 

Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white." 

That  is  not  peace;  it  is  stagnation.  "A  spot  of  dull  stagnation, 
without  light  or  power  of  movement"  is  the  poet's  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  self-centered  soul.  Cut  yourself  off  from  the  mighty 
outflowing  tide  of  human  life,  and  the  quiet  you  find  is  something 
wholly  different  from  the  true  peace  of  God, 

"I,  the  peace  that  passeth  knowledge,  dwell  amid  the  daily  strife ; 
I,  the  bread  of  heaven,  am  broken  in  the  sacrament  of  life." 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  river  and  the  torrent.  Every  Hebrew  knew  vividly  how  great  that 
difference  is.  Through  the  Judean  country,  among  its  rocky  hills, 
one  saw  many  water  courses,  filled  with  raging  torrents  in  the  time 
of  abundant  rain,  but  at  other  seasons  dry  and  bare.  That  sort  of 
stream  is  a  type  of  anything  but  peace.  Ask  the  dwellers  along 
the  Yangtze  in  China  the  meaning  of  "peace  like  a  river."  To  them 
the  word  "river"  carries  a  suggestion  of  terror  and  death.  They 
know  by  bitter  experience  of  flood  and  famine  what  a  treacherous 
thing  is  their  great  river,  now  low  and  sluggish,  again  a  boiling,  rag- 
ing torrent  that  spreads  over  forty  miles  in  width,  working  havoc 
and  death  everywhere.    The  torrent  is  the  very  antithesis  of  peace 

and  life.  , ,       ^ .,     ,  _, 

Lives  of  Many  Like  the  Torrent 

Yet  the  torrent  is  not  unlike  the  lives  of  many  men.  It  is  the  very 
type  of  the  unsteady  life  swayed  by  emotion  and  passion,  now  swept 
along  in  a  flood  of  sentiment,  and  again  dying  away  and  dwindling 
into  a  tiny  stream,  sluggishly  running  through  a  country  made  dreary 
by  its  own  floodtime. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  "still,  salt  pool"  and  the 
rushing  torrent  is  the  river ;  ever  moving,  yet  ever  quiet ;  fed  con- 
tinually from  the  springs  in  the  hills ;  flowing  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  ever  living  and  giving  life  to  all  the  land  through  which  it 
moves.  It  is  the  symbol  of  peace  as  it  flows  on  through  the  quiet 
country,  between  green  banks  where  trees  and  flowers  and  grain 
grow,  and  sheep  and  cattle  graze.  Yet  it  is  the  symbol  of  life 
as  well ;  for  it  attracts  busy  men  to  its  shores ;  along  its  banks 
spring  up  towns  and  cities.  It  is  the  natural  highway  of  the  race. 
Boats  and  ships  ply  on  its  surface;  it  stimulates  trade  and  inter- 
course among  men.  It  grows  in  volume,  in  depth,  in  majesty  as  it 
rolls  on,  till  at  last  it  joins  the  sea  from  which  it  came.  It  has  its 
seasons  of  ebb  and  flood;  but  it  is  never  either  the  raging  torrent 
or  the  stagnant  pool;  it  is  always  the  river,  fresh,  life-giving,  strong, 
steady  type  of  life,  yet  also  most  beautiful  symbol  of  peace. 

"Oh,  for  the  peace  that  floweth  as  a  river  1"  Is  not  that  the  prayer 
of  each  one  of  us?  This  is  what  we  want;  not  the  quiet  that 
comes  from  selfish  and  careless  isolation,  nor  yet  the  raging  tor- 
rent that  devastates  and  leaves  bare ;  but  "peace  like  a  river," 
glorious,  living,  restful,  a  strong  current  of  life,  moving  where 
men  abound,  enriching  their  fellowship,  yet  calm  and  steady  in  its 
flow  onward  to  the  sea,  the  source  and  goal  of  its  life. 

Too  often  our  religious  experience  takes  on  more  of  the  type  of 
the  torrent,  of  those  wadies  in  Palestine  which  are  at  times  full 


to  overflowing,  and  again  dry  as  dust.  A  revival  sweeps  over  the 
community,  a  word  of  a  hymn  touches  our  hearts,  a  crisis  in  our 
life  sends  us  suddenly  to  God,  a  new  enterprise  enlists  our  souls  in 
Christian  service,  and  for  a  season  our  religious  Hfe  is  in  full 
flood.  But  the  occasion  passes,  the  excitement  subsides,  the  flood 
sinks  and  our  life  is  dry  again  until  another  springtime  brings 
another  flood.  ' 

Better  the  flood  than  no  water  at  all.  Better  a  religion  of  senti- 
ment and  impulse  and  emotion  than  no  religion  at  all.  But  how 
infinitely  higher,  nobler,  more  worthy,  is  the  religion  that  is  as  a 
river,  peaceful  through  its  steady  current  of  life,  ever  flowing,  yet 
ever  quiet.   Emerson  has  put  the  ideal  in  a  simple  but  striking  way : 

"It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion;  it  is 
easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own ;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  preserves  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  solitude." 

The  Secret  of  a  Steady  Religious  Life 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  blessed  experience  of  a  steady  religious 
life,  at  once  vital  and  restful,  full  of  peace,  yet  full  of  activity — 
"peace  like  a  river"? 

Ask  of  nature  what  makes  the  difference  between  the  torrent  and 
the  river?  You  know  what  the  answer  will  be.  The  agitation  over 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  has  made  the  facts  plain 
to  all  of  us.  The  steady  river,  that  rises  with  the  spring  rains,  but 
does  not  devastate,  and  that  shrinks  in  dry  times,  but  does  not  fail, 
has  its  sources  where  the  forests  grow,  and  their  roots  keep  the 
soil  soft  and  spongy ;  there  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  but  the  soil  ' 
absorbs  it  and  pours  it  out  steadily  day  after  day.  There  the  snow 
is  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  melts  slowly,  little  by  little,  and  the 
water  from  it  is  held  in  the  natural  reservoirs  of  God's  woods; 
and  all  through  the  dry  summer,  quietly,  steadily,  from  the  hidden 
places  underground,  pours  out  the  life-giving  stream  that  never  fails. 

But  where,  through  greed  .or  carelessness,  the  mountains  have 
been  stripped  of  the  protecting  trees,  the  soil  is  quickly  washed 
away  and  the  natural  reservoirs  are  destroyed.  There  the  rain 
falls,  and  the  whole  volume  of  its  water  is  poured  out  in  a  torrent 
that  overflows  the  river  banks,  bringing  death  and  terror  instead  of 
life  and  peace.  The  snow  melts  in  the  spring  so  rapidly  that  the 
whole  accumulation  of  water  from  the  winter's  treasure  rushes  away 
in  a  swollen  flood  that  soon  passes,  leaving  nothing  for  the  dry 
season  sure  to  come.  We  can  have  the  steady  peaceful  flow  of  the 
mighty  never-failing  river  only  when  back  at  the  sources  are  the 
forests  that  catch  the  rain  and  snow  from  heaven  whenever  they 
may  fall  and  hold  their  precious  treasure,  slowly,  steadily  spending 
it  day  by  day  and  month  by  month. 

"O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments ;  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river."  There  is  a  type  of  religious  experience, 
common  in  all  ages,  that  waits  always  for  special  occasions,  for 
emotional  appeals,  for  unusual  stimuli.  Its  outcome  is  the  religion 
of  the  torrent,  alternate  flood  and  dryness.  But  there  is  a  religion 
of  the  river,  an  experience  of  God  that  is  steady  and  deep  at  its 
sources.  It  hearkens  to  God's  commandments  continually.  Its  de- 
light is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  law  doth  it  meditate 
day  and  night.  The  rain  and  snow  of  God's  word  fall  upon  it 
in  some  unusual  way,  and  it  flows  a  little  more  rapidly  and  vigor- 
ously ;  but  it  stores  away  the  most  of  that  special  access  of  spiritna} 
power  in  the  hidden  places  of  the  heart;  and  then,  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  it  pours  forth  in  a  steady,  never-failing  current  the 
water  of  life  it  has  received  at  times  of  refreshing  from  God. 

Such  a  religion  is  incomparably  better  than  the  other.  It  is  not 
so  dramatic.  The  plunge  of  the  torrent  awes  and  amazes  us.  It  is 
spectacular.  And  the  religion  of  excitement  catches  the  attentioa 
The  eloquent  evangelist  easily  seems  the  best  type  of  soul-winniflg ; 
but  the  preachers  and  teachers  and  mothers  who  bring  out  patiently 
from  a  hidden  life  of  prayer  and  longing  a  steady  stream  of  in- 
fluence brings  hundreds  into  God's  life  and  peace  for  every  one 
reached  by  the  revival  method.  The  large  sum  given  on  impulse,  in 
dramatic  response  to  a  heart-stirring  appeal,  easily  seems  the  finest 
example  of  Christian  giving;  but  God's  work  in  the  world  depends 
a  thousand  times  more  on  the  steady  giving  of  the  thoughtful, 
conscientious  men  and  women  who  are  always  hearkening  to  God's 
commandments,  than  upon  the  large  gifts  that  spring  from  sudden 
enthusiasm.  The  soul  that  has  wandered  far  off  from  God  into  sin, 
and  is  brought  back  through  some  Damascus  vision,  some  spec- 
tacular moment  of  conversion,  may  seem  to  us  the  greatest  instance 
of  God's  saving  grace ;  but  incomparably  more  numerous  and  more 
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valuable  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  those  who  grow  into  that 
kingdom  without  crisis  or  violence,  coming  up  into  its  citizenship  as 
the  boy  grows  into  the  citizenship  of  his  native  land,  growing 
somewhat  as  the  child  Jesus  grew. 

The  Steady.  Strong,  Quiet  Flowing  Ideal 

Here  in  this  steady,  strong,  quiet  flowing  religion  of  "peace  as  a 
river"  we  should  find  our  ideal.  And  we  can  gain  it  only  as  the 
sources  of  our  life's  flow  are  up  in  the  hills  of  God,  only  as  we 
guard  those  sources  jealously  from  the  invasion  of  worldliness  and 
greed  and  selfishness;  only  as  the  grace  of  God,  coming  down  as 
the  rain  and  snow  from  heaven,  and  giving  life  to  the  world,  finds 
in  us  receptive  hearers,  ready  to  hearken  to  God's  commandments 


and  so  continually  stored  with  the  water  of  life — hearts  out  of  which 
flow,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  alike  through  seasons  of  out- 
ward fullness  or  of  outward  drought,  the  current  of  life  and  peace. 

There  is  a  joy  peculiar,  wonderful,  when  at  moments  of  high 
feeling  the  tide  of  God  floods  our  little  lives  to  overflowing.  But,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  seek  as  worth  far  more  than  even  such  rich 
moments  that  steady  companionship  with  God,  that  constant  mind- 
fulness of  his  commandments,  that  patient  guarding  of  the  secret 
sources  of  our  religion  and  our  life,  out  of  which  may  flow  a  river 
the  stream  of  which  may  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  community 
where  God  has  placed  us,  a  river  of  water  of  Hfe,  clear  as  crystal, 
bringing  life  and  joy  and  healing  to  all  people,  and  losing  itself  at 
last  in  that  ocean  of  God's  love  from  which  it  came. 


Is  the  Church  Really  Inefficient? 

BY    CHARLES  STELZLE 

Charles  Stelzle,  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Has  Been 
Constantly  Confronted  with  Criticisms  from  Outsiders — and  Some  Insiders.  No  Doubt — to  the 
Effect  That  the  Church  Is  Inefficient.  Mr.  Stelzle  Concedes  That  the  Church  Does  Not 
Accomplish  All  It  Should,  but  He  Is  Able  to  Show  That  the  Church,  as  an  Organization. 
Will  Easily  Stand  Comparison  with  Great  Secular  Institutions  in  the  Matter  of  Effectiveness 


IT  WOULD  BE  FOLLY  to  declare  that  the  church  as  an  insti- 
tution is  fully  alert  to  the  problems  which  are  so  insistent 
in  present-day  life.  Not  only  is  the  church  as  an  institution 
failing  at  some  very  vital  points  but  individual  organizations  are 
often  woefully  lacking  in  business  methods,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
narrow  outlook  which  many  have  upon  their  mission  in  the  world 
and  to  their  own  communities.  Let's  frankly  confess  that  the 
church  is  not  all  that  it  might  be.  To  insist  blindly  upon  its  in- 
fallibility and  efficiency  simply  creates  contempt  among  men  both 
inside  the  church  and  out  of  it  who  know  the  marks  of  success 
and  of  failure.  But  having  said  all  this,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  probably  few,  if  any,  other  institutions  or  organizations  are 
so  successful  in  their  own  fields  as  is  the  church  in  its  peculiar 
province. 

The  other  day,  in  New  York  City,  a  great  printing  house  went 
into  bankruptcy.  The  owner  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  organi- 
zation of  his  plant.  He  called  in  an  expert  who  systematized  the 
various  departments,  but  chiefly,  he  installed  a  "cost  system,"  which 
indicated  exactly  how  much  money  and  time  was  required  to  get 
out  a  particular  job.  The  day  after  the  system  was  worked  out 
the  owner  surrendered.  He  discovered  that  it  was  costing  him  more 
to  produce  the  work  in  his  shop  than  he  was  getting  out  of  it. 
Inefficient  methods  were  responsible  for  his  failure.  Most  concerns 
fail  for  this  reason,  and  the  percentage  of  failures  for  this  cause 
is  greater  in  business  life  than  it  is  in  the  church. 

The  United  States  consuls  in  a  number  of  developing  foreign 
countries  are  constantly  urging  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  America  to  cease  sending  to  these  countries  catalogues  printed  in 
the  English  language,  for,  they  declare,  few  of  the  people  can  read 
the  English  language.  This  is  so  common  a  practice  as  to  make 
American  merchants  a  laughingstock  among  the  German,  the  French 
and  the  English,  who  are  making  inroads  upon  trade  which  should 
naturally  belong  to  Americans.  Imagine  a  foreign  missionary  society 
.sending  literature  printed  in  English  to  the  Chinese,  for  example. 

Church  Organization  Methods  Superior  to  Secular 

Some  months  ago  an  investigator  consulted  an  official  in  the 
department  of  labor  of  a  big  eastern  state.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  on  hand  the  most  accurate  statistics  regarding  the  more  im- 
portant aspects  of  economic  life  in  his  commonwealth.  The  few 
ngures  which  were  available  proved  to  be  unreliable,  and  these 
covered  a  very  limited  number  of  subjects.  When  he  wanted  to 
find  out  about  such  things,  he  said,  he  looked  them  up  in  the 
almanac.  He  was  amazed  to  discover  that  this  investigator,  rep- 
resenting the  church,  knew  more  about  the  facts  under  consideration 
than  he  did.  The  methods  of  many  American  municipal  and  county 
administrations  are  decidedly  archaic,  and  would  be  tolerated  in  few 
citywide  or  statewide  church  organizations. 

Those  in  charge  of  public  libraries  in  many  of  our  cities  cannot 
tell  what  percentage  of  the  persons  who  are  subscribers  are  men  and 
women,  or  boys  and  girls,  and  naturally  they  know  comparatively 
little  about  their  personal  needs.  The  work  of  these  librarians  is 
done  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  with  very  little  regard  for  the 
"human  element.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  close  touch 
v,-ith  practically  every  person  affiliated  in  any  way  with  any  of  its 


societies  through  an  elaborate  system  of  parish  visitation.  It  deals 
with  the  individual  and  his  needs  to  a  degree  not  found  in  any  other 
organization.  The  church  is  at  once  personal  and  sympathetic  in 
this  ministration,  and  while  the  good  that  it  does  is  enormous,  the 
real  facts  and  statistics  in  this  regard  are  never  revealed  in  an 
annual  report,  nor  tabulated  in  a  "scientific"  treatise.  And  the 
fine  thing  about  it  is  that  the  church  had  been  doing  this  work  for 
generations  and  for  centuries,  long  before  its  present  critics  or  their 
prototypes  thought  of  doing  it. 

Our  public  school  system  is  excellent,  but  even  its  greatest  admirer 
must  confess  that  it  has  fundamental  weaknesses.  To  a  considerable 
degree  the  curriculum  is  still  based  upon  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  the  days  when  only  the  leisure  class  and  the  priests  received  an 
education.  Only  about  5  per  cent  or  less  of  those  who  attend  the 
grammar  school  graduate  from  high  school  and  take  a  college 
course.  But  the  studies  in  the  public  school  make  small  provision 
for  the  95  per  cent  who  enter  the  shop  and  factory,  the  store  and 
the  office.    The  professional  class  are  given  chief  consideration. 

Said  a  prominent  educator  recently :  "What  is  now  needed  is  that 
the  makers  of  the  school  curriculum  should  inspect  modern  in- 
dustrial life,  ascertain  and  appraise  the  varied  facts  and  information 
involved  in  carrying  it  on,  and  then  classify  and  introduce  this 
knowledge  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools." 

In  Efficiency  the  Church  Holds  Its  Own 

The  New  York  Times,  commenting  upon  this  criticism,  said 
editorially : 

"The  real  difficulty  is  that  the  earlier  years  in  school  are  largely 
wasted,  owing  to  the  inadequate  number  of  teachers  and  their 
hopelessly  inadequate  equipment  to  deal  with  their  task.  The 
teachers  are  not  to  blame.  The  great  body  of  them  are  faithful  and 
industrious,  and  do  quite  as  well  as  they  could  be  expected  to 
do  in  the  cruelly  adverse  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  But  when 
a  class  of  fifty  is  given  to  a  teacher  who  cannot  in  any  case  do 
really  good  work  for  more  than  ten,  and  when  this  teacher  is  not 
more  than  half  trained  to  do  really  good  work,  a  simple  calculation 
shows  that  not  more  than  one-twentieth  is  done  for  the  pupil  that 
should  be  done.  And  that  insignificant  fraction  does  represent 
very  fairly  the  ridiculous  ratio  of  true  efficiency  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city." 

The  church  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  matters  of  religious 
education,  but  the  public  school  is  still  a  long  way  behind  in  fur- 
nishing a  practical  curriculum  for  the  mass  of  its  students.  One 
might  easily  multiply  illustrations  to  demonstrate  that  in  practically 
every  great  institution  there  are  serious  defects,  but  the  church,  as 
an  organization,  can  easily  hold  its  own  in  general  efficiency. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  question  of  efficiency  to  exact 
figures  or  statements,  but  when  one  considers  all  the  circumstances 
with  regard  to  the  multiform  duties  of  the  average  minister,  and  his 
absolute  dependence  upon  a  company  of  often  irresponsible  volun- 
teer workers,  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  church  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain so  high  a  standard  of  efficiency.  There  are  many  weaknesses 
in  its  system,  but  the  critic  of  the  church  who  is  identified  with 
other  organizations  might  well  look  about  a  bit — perhaps  he'd  find 
a  thing  or  two  to  mend  nearer  home. 
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The  Layman  Bishop  of  a  Great  Church 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


LOOKING  OVER  THE  country  for  the  man  who  most  satis- 
.  factorily  represents  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  layman,  one 
finds  looming  large  upon  the  horizon  the  figure  of  Samuel 
Billings  Capen,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston.  To  put  further  identi- 
fying labels  upon  Dr.  Capen  calls  for  such  an  assortment  of  dis- 
tinctions that  this  opening  paragraph  would  be  peppered  with  capital 
letters  and  initials  and  dates;  and  every  writer  man  knows  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  begin  an  article. 

Dr.  Capen  is  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  Christian  men  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  for 
while  he  has  become  foremost 
figure  in  the  movement  of  lay- 
men in  behalf  of  missions,  it 
was  as  a  municipal  reformer 
that  he  first  won  his  spurs ; 
and  to  this  day,  although  oc- 
cupying the  highest  missionary 
position  within  the  gift  of  the 
Congregational  denomination, 
the  presidency  of  the  historic 
American  Board,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  old-time  interest 
in  politics  and  reform  and  edu- 
cation. In  the  present  political 
campaign  he  was  a  nominee  on 
one  of  the  tickets  for  presi- 
dential elector  in  Massachu- 
setts.   None  the  less,  it  is  true 

,  „  ^  that  his  ripened  powers  have 

Samuel  B.  Capen  ,         ,      ,    ,  .     .  .  , 

been  devoted  in  mcreasmg  de- 
gree to  the  larger  world  work  of  missions,  and  no  great  national 
missionary  convention  is  counted  complete  without  one  of  his 
incisive,  logical  and  compelling  addresses. 

It  is  not  by  reason  of  his  wealth  that  Dr.  Capen  has  won  to  the 
highest  honors  in  several  spheres  of  Christian  service.  When,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  forced  to  make  choice  between  a  deeper 
engrossment  in  business  or  an  all  but  nominal  relinquishment  of 
business  activities  in  order  to  find  time  for  Christian  work,  he 
chose  the  latter.  Boston  has  no  more  eminent  citizen  than  Dr. 
Capen,  but  it  has  tens  of  thousands  who  are  wealthier.  One  may 
scarcely  write  with  propriety  of  what  he  has  learned  from  Dr. 
Capen's  intimates  of  the  latter's  really  magnificent  sacrifices  in 
order  that  he  may  do  the  work  which  he  counts  best  worth  a  man's 
while. 

His  prominence  has  come  by  way  of  usefulness.  He  has  done 
good  work  well,  sparing  not  himself,  counting  not  the  cost  to 
his  own  prestige,  when  any  fight  for  principle  was  being  waged, 
fearing  not  to  make  enemies  of  those  who  are  not  friends  of  the 
public  good,  and  ever  putting  all  of  himself  wherever  his  name  is 
— and  lo!  without  design.  Dr.  Capen  has  become  a  real  leader 
in  several  diverse  fields  of  great  human  service.  It  is  beyond 
the  present  chronicler  to  tell  whether  this  strong  man  has  wrought 
better  by  his  thirty  years  of  teaching  a  young  men's  Bible  class  in 
his  home  church  in  Jamaica  Plains,  or  by  his  magnificent  battling 
for  a  better  Boston  through  the  Municipal  League,  or  by  his  presi- 
dency of  all  the  far-ramifying  work  of  the  American  Board,  or  by 
his  knightly  pioneering  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  of 
which  he  is  the  executive  head. 

Representative  of  Best  New  England  Type 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  alluring  story  of  Dr.  Capen's 
life,  one  must  go  to  the  Mayflower  and  beyond,  for  the  qualities 
which  have  distinguished  him  came  over  with  Priscilla  and  John 
Alden,  his  forbears,  in  the  ship  that  brought  the  Pilgrims.  A 
pardonable  pride  of  birth  has  since  made  Dr.  Capen  active  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  which  for 
half  a  dozen  years  he  served  as  governor  general,  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  best  streams  of  American  family 
life  converged  again  and  again  to  produce  this  distinguished  son 
of  New  England.  If  I  were  asked  by  a  British  friend  to  name  the 
best  representative  of  the  New  England  type  known  to  me,  I  would 
have  pride  in  introducing  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Capen. 

Born  in  1842,  with  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  home  and  a 
public  school  education,  he  went  into  a  carpet  store  at  the  age  of  16. 
Although  he  wears  degrees  from  Dartmouth,  Oberlin  and  Middle- 
bury  Colleges,  and  although  he  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 


of  Wellesley  College,  Dr.  Capen  has  never  been  within  college  walls 
as  a  student.  That  he  was  none  the  less  an  apt  pupil  at  the  great 
lessons  of  life  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  six  years  after  entering 
a  carpet  store  as  a  boy  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  today 
the  name  of  Torrey,  Bright  and  Capen  is  known  all  over  New 
England. 

Always  a  churchgoing  boy  and  man,  he  emerged  beyond  the 
sphere  of  local  religious  activities  and  into  the  realm  of  civic  affairs 
by  membership  in  the  Boston  school  committee,  where  he  stood 
vigorously  for  progress  and  public  service.  For  a  time  he  was 
president  of  this  board,  and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  school 
system  of  Boston  was  lifted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  politicians  and 
made  a  modern  force  for  the  best  educational  methods.  When  the 
Boston  Municipal  League  came  militantly  to  the  front  in  that  city, 
championing  the  cause  of  good  citizenship,  Dr.  Capen  was  its  leader. 
One  would  like  to  trace,  if  it  were  possible,  the  relation  of  Dr. 
Capen's  Christian  citizenship  ideals  and  utterances  through  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  Endeavor 
conventions,  that  held  in  Boston  in  1896;  and  his  address  upon 
good  citizenship  was  a  feature  of  that  notable  gathering  which 
marked  the  good  citizenship  era  in  Christian  Endeavor,  an  era  that 
is  today  bearing  fruit  in  uncounted  ways  throughout  the  land. 

The  story  of  the  good  citizenship  activities  of  Dr.  Capen  reads 
like  the  sufficient  life  work  of  one  great  man.  He  is  still  president 
of  Boston's  Watch  and  Ward  Society  and  of  the  City  Mission 
Society,  as  well  as  active  in  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary 
Society.  His  work  for  good  city  government  through  the  Boston 
Municipal  League  made  him  a  national  figure  as  this  movement 
grew  throughout  the  country.  He  is  also  a  factor  in  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants  and  a  worker  in  the  cause 
of  universal  peace.  While  a  foremost  exponent  of  the  idea  of  the 
nonpartisan  government  of  a  city,  he  has  been  an  active  factor  in 
the  Republican  politics  of  his  state.  Whatever  his  interest,  he  is 
never  a  negligible  quantity.  He  goes  all  the  way  into  whatever  he 
enters.  Again  and  again  the  figure  of  this  clear-skinned,  sparkling- 
eyed  knight  of  good  government  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  virtues  that  make  a  good  citizen. 

Has  Expressed  Himself  in  Diverse  Ways 

But  even  this  has  not  been  a  sufficient  expression  of  his  life. 
This  story  may  be  read  as  a  little  study  in  how  one  man  can 
express  himself 
greatly  in  diverse 
ways  in  his  own 
time.  Born  to  an 
interest  in  the 
church,  a  type  of 
the  sincerely  and  in- 
telligently pious 
man,  to  whom  god- 
liness is  the  great 
aspiration  and 
achievement,  D  r . 
Capen  quite  inevi- 
tably gave  largely  of 
his  gifts  to  the 
church.  Because  his 
spirit  is  one  of  wide 
horizons,  his  inter- 
ests in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  his  denomi- 
nation early  took 
him  into  the  general 
activities  of  Congre- 
gationalism. From 
1882  to  1899  he 
served  as  president 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday 
School  and  Publishing  Society.  He  also  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congregational  Association,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  only 
club  in  which  he  is  a  rnember,  according  to  "Who's  Who,"  is  the 
Congregational  Club  of  Boston.  Most  men  of  one-tenth  of  his 
prominence  count  it  necessary  to  belong  to  half  a  dozen  social  clubs. 
(Continued  on  page  1588) 


Mr.  Capen  and  His  Son  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference 
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The  Heart  of  the  Rose 

BY    MABEL   A.  McKEE 


HE  WAS  HER  brother.  The 
thought  gave  her  the  same  thrill 
this  morning  as  it  had  given  her 
on  a  morning  seventeen  years  back,  when 
the  old  family  doctor  had  laid  a  tiny 
bundle  in  her  arms  and  said,  "You'll  have 
to  be  his  sister  and  mother  both,  Eliza- 
beth." 

Her  twelve  years  then  hung  heavily  on 
her;  her  little  face,  stained  with  the  marks  of  recent  tears,  took  on 
a  warmer  glow  as  she  touched  the  baby's  hand.  She  had  unfolded 
the  baby  blanket  and  slipped  on  his  first  little  clothes.  And  as  she 
dressed  him,  she  felt  a  sense  of  loss ;  with  every  fresh  garment 
he  seemed  to  become  less  of  an  angel  and  more  of  a  human  being. 
The  same  feeling  of  loss  was  now  in  her  heart  as  she  folded  his 
great  Indian  blankets,  slipped  his  photographs  into  the  case  and 
filled  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  his  trunk  with  "little  surprises"  to 
drive  away  the  first  bitter  longings  for  home.  She  lifted  a  thick 
white  wool  sweater;  it  brought  the  memory  of  a  little  soft  flannel 
shirt.  She  buried  her  face  in  its  folds  and  murmured  in  a  tearful 
voice,  "Why,  he  is  my  man  brother  and  I  am  sending  him  from 
home  to  college."   

His  foot  sounded  on  the  stairway;  his  clear  boyish  voice  called, 
"Beth,  where  are  you?" 

Before  she  could  answer  he  entered  the  room.  Throwing  several 
bundles  onto  the  bed,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  tugged  im- 
patiently at  the  strings  as  he  explained :  "These  are  some  things  the 
girls  made  me.  It's  great  to  be  going  away,  isn't  it?  Why,  I  feel 
just  like  I  was  getting  out  of  a  cage;  I  feel  like  I  was  going  to  fly. 
Say,  what  is  this,  anyway?" 

He  held  up  a  small  book,  shaped  to  resemble  the  bud  of  a  flower. 
It  was  made  of  white  water  color  paper  and  every  leaf  was 
fastened  to  the  other  leaves  by  small  white  cords.  On  the  front 
was  the  picture  of  a  baby;  on  the  back  was  a  pair  of  black  kid 
doll  shoes. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  his  sister  asked. 

"Rose  gave  it  to  me ;  she  told  me  a  long  time  ago  that  she  was 
making  me  a  book  of  memories;  that  I  was  to  open  just  one  page 
a  week.  That's  my  baby  picture,  all  right,  but  why  on  earth  has  she 
put  those  doll  slippers  on  the  back?  And  why  is  it  shaped  in  this 
funny  way?  What  makes  girls  such  queer  creatures,  anyway,  Beth?" 

She  laughed.  "I  guess,  Floyd,  if  this  is  a  book  of  memories,  that 
last  page  is  to  picture  the  last  great  event  of  your  life — your 
graduation  night.  Don't  you  remember  how  your .  new  patent 
leathers  pinched  your  feet,  so  that  you  limped  across  the  platform 
after  your  diploma?  It  is  shaped  like  a  rosebud,  for  it  is  like  that. 
Every  week  you  will  open  a  new  petal,  and  finally,  when  you  have 
opened  them  all,  it  will  be  a  full-blown  rose.  When  you  come 
back  Rose  will  have  unfolded  a  few  petals,  too." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  unfold  every  one  of  these  right  now.  I  never 
could  wait  that  long  to  see  what  is  in  the  center.  Of  course  I  have 
a  vague  idea,  but  I  want  to  be  sure.  So  in  two  minutes  we  will 
know  this  mystery." 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  taking  the  book  from  his  hand.  "What 
would  the  book  mean  to  you  then,  Floyd?  Every  particle  of  the 
pleasure — the  expectation — would  be  gone.  It  took  Rose  a  long  time 
to  make  this  book  and  you  surely  would  not  destroy  its  value  in  a 
few  minutes.  She  even  formed  every  leaf  like  a  petal,  so  that  it 
would  give  you  the  pleasure  of  watching  it  unfold  like  a  real  rose. 
It  is  just  a  symbol  of  herself — a  little  bud  of  promise." 

"She's  great  to  think  of  all  that ;  I  like  her.  Oh,  she  and  Dorothy 
are  going  to  stop  a  minute  tonight ;  Dot  has  something  for  me  and 
I  want  them  to  see  some  of  my  things.  But  I  do  want  to  open  this 
book.  I  guess  I  will  give  it  to  you  to  keep  until  I  am  ready  to 
shut  this  trunk,  so  it  won't  be  such  a  temptation.  But  let's  eat  pretty 
soon;  I  am  simply  starved." 

At  the  supper  table  he  talked  incessantly  of  his  departure.  One 
moment  he  wished  that  she  could  go  along;  the  next  he  exulted  over 
the  idea  of  being  in  a  house  with  a  crowd  of  fellows.  While  he 
talked  a  boy  came  to  the  door  and  was  dragged  in  by  a  ruthless 
hand..  While  they  ate  quantities  of  hot  waffles  they  talked  of  the 
"fellows  and  girls."  For  the  most  part  they  talked  of  the  girls. 
The  sister  heard  new  phrases — a  new  language;  he  had  always  used 
a  different  one  to  her.  They  spoke  of  girls  as  "four-flushers,"  as 
"easies,"  as  "stiffs"  and  "stand-patters."  Occasionally  Floyd  stopped 
in  the  center  of  a  remark  and  nodded  his  head  warningly  toward 


his  sister,  but  the  talkative  John  rambled 
on,  speaking  in  a  free  and  easy  way  of 
the  girls  he  had  grown  up  with. 

During  the  last  year  Floyd  had  ceased 
to  talk  to  his  sister  about  his  girl  friends, 
and  they  seldom  came  to  his  home.  In 
her  presence  his  comrades  talked  con- 
tinually of  school;  but  if  she  was  busy 
near  she  could  hear  them  laughing  and 
chatting  in  tones  different  from  the  ones  they  used  when  she  was 
there.  She  had  tried  in  every  way  she  could  to  attract  them  to  her 
home,  for  formerly  they  had  come  in  great  crowds.  But  Floyd  did 
not  seem  to  want  them ;  he  preferred  going  to  their  homes.  At  times 
she  wondered  if  she  had  been  in  their  way  when  they  had  come. 

When  the  two  girls  came  she  greeted  them  warmly;  they  had 
belonged  to  the  crowd  which  had  come  in  the  past  often  for  cookies 
and  for  help  in  long,  knotty  problems.  Then,  thinking  they  might 
not  remain  if  she  was  present,  she  went  into  the  next  room. 
Through  the  open  door  she  watched  them.  She  could  not  help 
watching;  she  had  been  deprived  of  all  her  girlhood  and  now  she 
wanted  to  enjoy  theirs. 

Dorothy,  a  dimpled,  laughing  girl  with  great,  brown  eyes  and 
masses  of  curls  which  were  always  rumpled,  threw  her  hat  into  a 
chair  and  was  soon  seated  between  the  two  boys,  showing  them  the 
posters  she  had  made  for  Floyd.  The  sister  saw  Floyd  move  very 
close  to  the  girl  and  lay  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a  caressing 
movement;  she  caught  the  glance  that  he  gave — a  glance  full  of 
bold  admiration  and  meaning.  Rose  stood  near  the  table,  watching 
the  other  girl.  In  her  eyes  was  a  look  of  longing,  and  yet  it  was 
mingled  with  fear.  The  three  on  the  sofa  soon  drew  her  into  their 
circle.  John  was  open  in  his  admiration  of  both  girls;  he  tried  to 
distribute  his  caresses  with  an  impartial  hand,  but  the  little  Rose 
drew  away  with  that  expression  of  dread  in  her  eyes.  Floyd  was 
not  so  bold;  he  lightly  laid  his  hand  on  her  hand,  and  when  she 
did  not  resent  it  clasped  it  more  firmly.  Her  face  flushed,  but  she 
suffered  the  hand  to  remain. 

Elizabeth  was  called  from  the  room  by  some  visitors.  When  they 
had  finally  gone  she  came  back  to  her  former  seat.  She  saw  a 
new  brother,  a  different  one  from  the  one  she  knew.  He  was  talking 
in  a  boisterous  tone. 

"When  are  you  going  to  kiss  me  good-by.  Dot?"  he  asked. 
"Right  at  the  station,"  she  answered  laughingly. 
"Honor  bright?"  he  asked. 
"Honor  bright,"  she  promised. 

"You  are  all  right,"  he  exclaimed.  "Rose  is  too  bashful  for  that." 
Then  he  hinted,  "But  you  see  I  am  going  to  take  her  home 
tonight." 

Rose  colored  as  he  gave  her  a  significant  look.  She  pushed  his 
hand  from  her  arm  and  walked  to  the  piano.  But  there  was  a 
wavering,  an  uncertainty  in  her  face.  He  had  been  her  comrade 
so  long  and  she  really  Hked  him. 

The  watching  sister  make  a  quick  decision.  When  the  girls  rose 
to  go,  she  stood  up  saying,  "Floyd,  I  want  you  and  John  to  watch 
the  house.  I  have  to  see  Rose's  mother  tonight;  tomorrow  you  can 
see  the  girls  again." 

There  came  a  flush  of  annoyance  on  the  boyish  face,  followed  by 
one  of  anger.  He  knew  his  sister  had  been  listening.  But  he  was 
still  too  loyal  to  criticise  her  to  John,  who,  when  they  were  alone, 
openly  denounced  her  for  her  meddling. 


When  she  returned  Floyd  was  alone.  He  sat  sulky  and  silent. 
She  busied  herself  with  the  household  cares  for  a  few  minutes. 
Soon  she  went  over  to  the  lounge  and  sat  down  beside  him.  She 
put  her  arm  around  him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "Let's  don't  be 
angry  on  our  last  night,"  she  begged. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked.  "I  know  you  heard  what  I  said 
to  Rose,  but  what  is  she  to  you?" 

"A  great  deal,"  she  responded,  "but  not  so  much  as  the  boy  I  love 
so  dearly — the  boy  I  have  been  a  mother  to,  and  yet  I  haven't  been 
a  true  mother,  for  I  never  have  talked  to  you  of  these  things  because 
they  were  hard.   You  see  I  have  failed  in  my  duty." 

Instantly  he  was  all  tenderness.  He  drew  her  down  into  his  boy- 
ish long  arms  and  laid  his  head  against  hers.  "You  have  not  failed 
in  anything,  you  darling!"  he  cried.  "But  it  wouldn't  hurt  me.  I'm 
a  man.   All  the  fellows  do  that  way." 

"How  do  you  know?" 


Many  a  mother,  when  her  boy  leaves  home  to 
go  to  college  or  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
leaves  unspoken  the  counsel  that  it  is  in  her 
heart  to  give.  Much  that  we  feel  we  cannot 
express,  or  do  not  attempt  to  express,  for  fear 
we  may  not  be  understood.  We  believe  the 
experience  of  the  sister-"mother"  in  this  story 
will  be  helpful  to  many  parents  and  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  read  it  thoughtfully. 
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"They  tell  about  it.    We  don't  all  talk  about  it  in  a  crowd,  but 
just  when  we  are  together,  like  John  and  me." 
"Does  John  treat  Rose  that  way?" 

The  boy  grew  warm  in  a  minute.  "He'd  better  not;  he  went 
too  far  to  suit  me  tonight." 

"Why  did  he?"  she  asked  quietly.  "You  were  rather  free  toward 
Dorothy." 

"Dorothy  is  different;  she's  a — she's — well,  she's  a  jolly  good 
fellow,  but  Rose — well,  I  like  Rose,  and  every  fellow  better  keep  his 
hands  off  her.  I  don't  want  a  girl  all  the  fellows  can  love ;  but 
I'm  different.  Those  things  don't  hurt  a  fellow ;  he's  coarser  and — 
well,  it's  expected  of  him." 

"But  they  do  hurt  you,"  she  said.  "The  little  book  of  memories 
that  Rose  gave  you  this  afternoon  told  a  story  of  its  own.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  this  story." 

He  looked  away  into  the  distance,  and  she  began. 


"Once  there  was  a  man  who  went  into  a  garden.  All  around  him 
were  beautiful  roses  of  all  colors.  But  he  chose  a  little  white  bud 
for  his.  He  chose  it  because  it  was  pure  and  white,  but  most  of 
all  because  it  was  closed.  No  other  person  could  see  into  its  heart. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  it  to  unfold  he  walked  around  to  enjoy 
the  other  flowers,  He  studied  their  coloring  and  he  breathed  their 
perfume.  For  a  long  time  he  enjoyed  this ;  then  he  wanted  to 
get  nearer  to  these  roses,  to  handle  them.  Other  travelers  were 
handling  them  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  more  than  he 
did.  So  he  touched  one  rather  timidly;  others  he  was  not  so  care- 
ful with.  At  last  he  grew  tired  and  wandered  back  to  his  own  rose- 
bud and  lo !  it  had  opened.  It  stood  the  whitest  and  most  fragrant 
rose  in  the  garden,  and  its  heart  was  the  dewiest  and  most  tender. 
But  he  remembered  the  crimson  roses  and  it  seeme^l  too  white. 
Then  he  could  not  detect  its  fragrance,  for  he  had  killed  his  sense 
of  smell  by  its  abuse  with  the  other  roses,  some  of  which  stood 
as  high  and  beautiful  as  before,  but  others  were  left  bruised  and 
broken  by  his  ruthless  desire  to  please,  yes,  to  indulge  himself.  As 
he  plucked  his  own  rose,  he  was  aware  of  no  sense  of  joy  over  it, 
except  from  pride,  for  many  travelers  cast  him  envious  glances. 
But  he  could  not  see  its  unusual  beauty;  he  could  not  get  the  fra- 
grance from  its  heart,  because  his  sense  of  sight  had  been  dulled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  other  flowers  and  his  sense  of  smell  by  their 
odor. 

"Nor  did  he  think  of  the  little  buds  in  the  garden  that  he  had 
touched  and  then  left.  They  would  perhaps  open,  but  the  petals 
he  had  touched  would  always  be  brown  and  torn.  The  passers-by 
might  not  see  them  when  the  flowers  had  opened  and  revealed  their 
hearts,  but  the  men  who  had  plucked  them  would — not  at  once,  but 
when  they  had  become  less  entranced  and  were  seeking  for  defects. 
Then  perhaps  they  would  throw  the  roses  away.  But  the  man  who 
had  the  perfect  rose — the  one  which  was  perfect  because  it  had  been 
well  protected — did  not  know  of  the  havoc  he  had  wrought.  He 
was  too  much  interested  in  wondering  why  he  did  not  enjoy  his  rose, 
why  it  seemed  so  commonplace  and  really  tiresome.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  he  who  had  become  unable  to  appreciate  it,  through  his 
own  indulgence  begun  in  an  idle  moment,  while  he  had  waited  for 
his  flower  to  blossom." 

She  paused  to  look  into  his  face.  He  was  listening.  Then  she 
went  on: 

"You  say  you  are  a  man;  you  have  only  thought  of  one  side; 
you  have  only  wanted  the  perfect  rose.  You  may  get  one,  but  if  you 
do  it  will  be  one  which  has  been  carefully  guarded.  You  are  not 
intending  to  break  or  bruise  the  other  roses ;  you  are  just  going 
to  handle  them  because  the  other  boys  do.  You  will  enjoy  their 
fragrance,  but  you  will  leave  wounded  petals.  Then  after  a  time, 
if  you  travel  far  enough  into  the  garden,  you  will  grow  indifferent 
to  the  havoc  you  are  doing  and  will  carelessly  crush  the  flowers. 
You  may  grow  so  cruel  that  you  will  enjoy  it.  There  are  men  who 
do,  and  they  started  out  as  free  from  intention  to  harm  as  you 
were  tonight.  You  caressed  Dorothy ;  John  caressed  her.  The  next 
boy  who  comes  along  will  find  it  easier  to  be  free  with  her,  and  un- 
less there  is  someone  who  cares  enough  to  guard  her  she  will  be  torn 
from  the  stem  before  she  has  blossomed.  H  you  had  kissed  Rose 
tonight  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you  to  kiss  her  again.  You 
haven't  yet,  have  you?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  continued.  "It  will  be  so  much  better  for  her. 
If  she  permits  you  these  familiarities  she  will  permit  others  the 
same  ones.  She  may  soon  become  as  reckless  as  Dorothy,  and 
then  we  dare  not  think  of  the  future.  You  can  see  now  what  a  won- 
derful flower  she  promises  to  make.  She  is  a  perfect  little  bud. 
Would  you  not  hate  to  think  that  you  were  spoiling  the  promise 
of  that  bud?" 


"Forgive  me  for  being  so  cross,"  he  begged. 

"Yes,  dear,"  and  she  kissed  his  lips.  "But  we  are  going  to  look 
as  your  side  now.  God  made  you  so  that  you  have  certain  desires, 
certain  cravings,  that  you  are  to  control.  Many  men  will  say  that 
they  are  only  to  be  satisfied,  but  we  know  better.  The  first  kiss 
you  give  to  a  girl  thrills  you — really  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
minutes  of  your  life.  The  next  girl  you  kiss  seems  less  of  a 
pleasure.  Then  after  a  while  it  becomes  a  mere  habit;  it  loses  all 
sense  of  enjoyment — the  holiness  has  long  since  been  done  away 
with.  Stronger  desires  than  kissing  arise  and  soon  you  are  not  the 
man  God  intended  you  to  be.  You  will  have  a  low  idea  of  women. 
Even  your  wife,  if  you  get  the  sweetest  and  purest  in  the  world, 
will  not  seem  so  to  you.  Marriage  will  not  be  a  sacred  fulfillment; 
it  will  be  a  commonplace  event." 

His  arms  had  tightened  around  her,  but  he  was  silent. 

"And,"  she  continued,  "your  future  career  as  a  man  will  be 
touched.  You  cannot  think  clearly  or  act  quickly  when  any  of  the 
senses  of  your  body  have  been  impaired.  Lust  kills  ambition, 
ability  and  power.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  boy  who  starts  in 
this  way  has  the  same  fatal  ending,  but  a  great  many  do.  There  is 
the  halfway  place  where  many  men  stop ;  yet  you  will  find  they  are 
not  real  men.  It  will  be  so  much  holier  and  better  to  stay  at  the 
beginning." 

She  sat  silent,  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  At  last  he  did.  "Of 
course,  Beth,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  even  half  way,  now ;  I  wouldn't 
even  want  to  touch" — and  a  tender  smile  played  around  his  lips — 
"any  roses  but  one.  But  I  cannot  see  yet  why  I  can't  let  her  know 
that  I  care  for  her;  I  will  be  constant.  I  want  to  like  her  and 
I  want  her  to  like  me." 

She  drew  a  sharp  breath.  "You  mean  you  will  crush  the  petals 
of  your  own  rose,  and  then  enjoy  the  heart  when  it  is  opened.  When 
you  come  back  you  may  not  even  want  to  see  that  heart;  you  are 
just  a  boy.  If  you  do,  there  will  be  times  when  you  will  see  those 
crushed  petals  and  be  sorry.  You  may  blame  yourself,  but  you  will 
probably  blame  Rose.  You  may  grow  so  discontened  that  you  will 
blame  another  man.  If  you  know  she  allowed  you  these  caresses, 
these  little  familiarities,  you  will  think  she  would  allow  others." 

He  spoke  with  pride.    "I  know  Rose." 

"We  will  look  at  it  from  her  side.  After  she  realizes  those  petals 
have  been  crushed  by  you  she  may  be  afraid  of  the  future.  She  may 
be  afraid  that  you  have  wandered  far  into  the  garden  and  come 
back  to  her  a  wornout  traveler.  She  may  be  afraid  that  you  will 
not  appreciate  her  and  that  you  will  not  deal  rightly  with  her." 

He  laughed.    "I  am  not  afraid  of  that." 

"Other  girls  just  as  constant  in  their  friendship  as  Rose  have  felt 
that  way,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  have  a  few  wilted  petals  and  I  know  how  they 
feel.  You  see,  I  was  like  you  are.  There  was  no  one  to  guard 
me  and  I  did  just  what  any  girl  will  do  who  does  not  think.  But  I 
realized  in  time  to  save  myself  from  only  a  few  brown  ones,  and  I 
want  to  save  every  girl  I  can.  We  were  young  and  thought  we  knew 
our  hearts.  My,  how  they  changed !  But  they  couldn't  change 
those  bruised  petals." 

He  gave  a  hurt  cry,  but  he  saw  a  face  free  from  suffering.  It  held 
only  love  for  him. 

"Floyd,  I  want  to  give  the  world  a  noble  man.  That  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  every  woman.  I  want  to  give  some  woman  a  pure 
husband ;  and  oh,  my  darling  boy,  I  want  to  give  you  life  in  its 
best  and  purest  forms.  I  put  the  first  little  garment  on  your  little 
body;  I  changed  you  from  a  little  angel  to  a  human  being,  and  I 
must  care  for  that  human  being." 

"You  angel !"  he  murmured. 

She  lifted  his  chin  and  looked  into  his  clear  eyes. 

"I  promise,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"It  will  not  be  easy,  dear.  You  will  have  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
other  boys,  you  will  have  to  read  only  good  books  and  you  will 
have  to  think  pure  thoughts.  Rose's  little  book  will  help  you.  You 
can  see  the  baby  that  I  am  trying  to  keep  pure  and  help  me  do  it; 
you  can  see  those  doll  shoes  and  remember  how  you  suffered  on 
the  night  you  wanted  to  be  happy,  because  you  wanted  to  do  as  "the 
fellows"  did.  You  were  so  anxious  to  know  what  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  rose  book.  I  do  not  know,  but  she  did  tell  me  this.  On  the 
second  petal — and  you  must  look  at  it  every  day — is  the  little  picture 
of  Sir  Galahad  which  your  first  teacher  gave  you.  Do  you  re- 
member it?" 

The  boy  smiled  dreamily  as  he  quoted — 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 


— The  hardest  man  to  convince  is  the  one  who  does  not  care. 
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A  Sabbath  at  Old  Tennent 


BY    R.  S.  GREEN 


ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME,  the  cathedrals  at  Milan,  Cologne, 
Canterbury — the  writer  has  seen  them  all ;  but  in  not  one  of 
them  did  he  receive  such  spiritual  uplift,  such  helpful  in- 
spiration, such  nearness  to  heaven  as  in  a  Sunday  service  in  "Old 
Tennent."  Worship  of  God,  veneration  for  a  splendid  ancestry,  love 
of  native  land  were  the  triune  lesson  of  the  day.  Think  of  it !  Old 
Tennent  spans  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  on  this  continent,  hav- 
ing been  organized  about  1692.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1751, 
twenty-five  years  before  American  independence  was  declared — 161 
years  old,  yet  as  stanch  and  solid  seemingly  as  when  built.  Those 


George  II.,  the  grave  of  John  Tennent  beneath  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  the  memorial  tablet  of  William  Tennent.  The 
old  parsonage,  built  in  1706,  which  also  had  a  battlefield  history, 
was  torn  down  fifty  years  ago. 

The  brothers  Tennent  take  us  back  to  the  old  Log  College,  the 
mother  of  Princeton  University,  but  that  is  another  story. 

From  Freehold  the  direct  route  to  the  church  takes  one  past  the 
magnificent  monument  that  commemorates  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
and  directly  over  the  battlefield,  by  the  side  of  Mollie  Pitcher's 
spring,  along  to  the  point  where  Washington  met  Lee  in  retreat  and 
turned  him  back,  where  the  British  Colonel  Monckton  fell,  and  who 
lies  buried  within  a  step  of  the  church.  The  descendants  of  those 
splendid  patriots  and  stanch  Presbyterians  still  sit  in  the  old  family 
pews  and  are  not  a  whit  less  loyal  to  Old  Tennent  than  were  their 
forbears. 

Many  of  the  names  on  the  ancient  pew  list  are  found  on  The 
Continent's  list  of  subscribers,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  any  paper 
to  have  such  readers.  It  is  worth  while,  too,  for  any  reader  of 
The  Continent  to  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  visit  Old  Tennent.  More 
and  more  it  will  become  the  Mecca  not  only  of  Presbyterians  but  of 
patriots. 


Old  Tennent  Parsonage  on  Monmouth  Battlefield. 

Demolished  1859 


Erected  1706; 


tremendous  white  oak  beams  that  form  the  frame,  and  planks  of  the 
same  material  that  make  the  ceiling  and  sides,  the  long  cedar  shingles 
that  cover  the  outside  from  top  to  bottom,  held  in  place  by  nails 
hand-wrought  on  the  anvil,  the  Jersey  pine,  beaded  and  paneled,  that 
decorates  the  interior,  seem  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  The  iron 
hinges  on  which  swing  the  paneled  doors  of  the  high-backed  pews, 
the  ponderous  locks  and  keys  to  the  three  outer  doors,  were  ham- 
mered out  by  a  locksmith  in  the  church  as  his  contribution  to  the 
building  fund,  and  his  initials  are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
upon  them. 

And  the  pulpit,  also  handmade,  was  the  gift  of  his  brother,  a 
carpenter.    It  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  workmanship,  which  this  day 
would  find  difficulty  in  duplicating.     It  is  high  up — nine  feet — 
against  the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  great 
sounding  board.   In  the  panel  above  the 
minister's  seat  are  three  pegs,  on  one 
of  which  it  is  said  the  preacher  would 
hang  his  hat.     In  warm  weather  he 
would  use  the  second  peg  for  his  coat, 
and  the  third  in  very  warm  weather  for 
his  wig. 

In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  the  old  com- 
munion table,  "mission  furniture"  in 
very  truth,  ponderous,  simple  and  not 
ungraceful.  It  lacks  somewhat  of  har- 
mony with  the  interior  style  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  which  fact  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  relic  of  one  of  the  two  edi- 
fices preceding  this  ancient  building. 
This,  then,  is  doubtless  the  identical  table 
at  which  Brainerd,  with  his  converted 
Indians,  from  Cranbury,  sat  in  1746  at 
the  invitation  of  Rev.  William  Tennent, 
then  pastor  of  the  church. 

A  day  is  not  too  long  to  see  all  the 
inspiring  things  connected  with  this 
famous  old  church — the  blood-stained 
pews  (which  have  never  been  painted 
over  since  the  famous  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth on  June  28,  1778,  the  turning 
point  in  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the 

church  formed  part  of  the  battlefield)  ;  the  beautiful  bronze  tablet 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, commemorating  that  decisive  battle;  the  graves  of  dead 
soldiers,  British  as  well  as  American ;  the  populous  city  of  the 
dead,  many  of  distinguished  memory,  stretching  far  out  on  either 
side  of  the  church ;  the  royal  charter  of  the  church  from  King 


Oldest  Bible  in  the  World 

No  longer  are  we  dependent  on  deductive  evidence  as  to  the 
experience  of  Coptic  translations  of  the  Bible;  for  the  British 
Museum  has  now  secured  some  Coptic  manuscripts  which  prove  the 
existence  of  a  native  version  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  at  least,  says  The 
Bombay  Guardian.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  there  were  dis- 
covered in  Upper  Egypt  a  number  of  Coptic  manuscripts  manifestly 
of  very  early  date. 

It  was  due  to  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  the  Nile  valley  that 
these  early  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  preserved  to  us. 
The  monks,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  native  workmen 
acquainted  with  Greek,  worked  at  their  trades ;  and  during  their 
labors  they  recited  the  psalms  and  portions  of  other  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  which  they  had  committed  to  memory. 
One  monk  is  credited  with  knowing  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  I^w 
Testament  by  heart.  Attached  to  each  community  was  at  least  one 
scribe  who  prepared  copies  of  the  holy  books,  wrote  the  service 
books  and  kept  the  abbot's  accounts  and  wrote  his  correspondence. 


Old  Tennent  Church,  Whose  Pews  Are  Still  Bloodstained  from  Revolutionary  Days 

The  copies  that  the  museum  secured  were  made  by  these  scribes. 

The  trend  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  we  have  a  revision  of  the 
Scriptures  earlier  than  any  previously  known — being  in  the  third 
century,  whereas  the  previous  oldest,  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  belong  to  the  fourth.  This  is,  indeed,  a  price- 
less acquisition. 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

—  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES  = 


Synopsis  of  Chapter  I. — Bradord  Horton,  three  years  out  of  col- 
lege, and  with  only  50  cents  in  his  pocket  to  show  for  the  time,  sud- 
denly determines  to  have  done  with  girls  and  debts,  and  to  "make  good." 
He  decides  to  enter  Prestonbury  Theological  Seminary;  to  do  this,  he 
must  find  work  to  pay  his  way.  Austin  Sleighton,  a  fellow  collegian  of 
a  later  class,  and  also  a  prospective  theologue,  offers  him  a  place  as 

CHAPTER  II. 
The  Father  of  Antigone 

JOSEPH  JICKERS  was  early  at  his  store,  alert  as  ever,  and 
thinking  even  more  vigorously  than  usual.  He  found  his  con- 
science saying:  "You  palmed  off  a  bit  of  junk  on  a  young 
fellow  last  night.  Now  he's  down  on  his  luck  and  needs  a  friend. 
You'd  better  go  out  and  straighten  things  up."    So  Joseph  went  out. 

Bradford  Horton  had  awakened  that  morning  confused  by  un- 
familiar surroundings.  The  dark  bedroom  lighted  by  an  open 
door,  the  poor  bed,  the  washstand,  the  coal  box,  gave  him  at  first 
no  clew  to  his  whereabouts.  But  immediately  memory  whispered 
something  about  a  man  named  Sleighton,  about  a  little  druggist 
and  a  lamp.  He  laughed,  sat  up,  crept  slowly  out  of  bed.  The  night 
had  been  his  first  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  that  day  would 
determine  whether  it  was  to  be  his  last. 

Half  dressed,  he  went  to  the  window  and  saw  the  campus  spread- 
ing away  to  an  avenue  along  which  already  the  stream  of  daily 
business  was  pouring.  He  could  hear  the  wheezing  of  a  pump 
where  a  man  was  drawing  water,  and  the  sound  suggested  that  he 
should  fill  his  water  pitcher.  As  he  went  on  that  errand  he  saw  his 
trunk  in  the  corridor  and  laughed.  Back  in  his  room  he  made  a 
swift  inventory  of  the  furniture.  An  old  Boston  rocker  by  the  table 
appealed  to  him  most.  It  brought  college  vividly  to  mind.  Pres- 
ently Sleighton  entered.  "Hello,  Horton!  Not  dressed  yet?  Grub 
time.   Hurry  up  1   Your  exam's  at  9." 

Horton  reentered  that  room  at  11  o'clock  with  face  flushed,  brain 
excited,  his  argumentative  temperament  thoroughly  aroused.  The 
examination  was  over.  Whether  he  would  be  admitted  or  not  he 
did  not  know,  and  hardly  cared.  For  relief  he  began  to  sing,  "If 
with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me."  He  was  so  taken  with  his 
song  that  he  did  not  notice  he  had  auditors  until  suddenly  there 
was  a  burst  of  applause  followed  by  an  exclamation  from  Sleighton, 
"Oh,  Horton,  what  a  singer  you  are !  Who  knew  you  could  sing 
like  that?" 

"Like  what?"  he  asked  in  reply,  and  turning  saw  four  other  men 
with  Sleighton. 

"Pardon  me,  old  man.  We  were  passing,  heard  your  voice,  and 
just  had  to  come  in.   These  men  are  classmates." 

Horton  greeted  them  cordially  and  Sleighton  went  on  talking. 
"Have  you  been  admitted?" 

"Don't  know.  Don't  care  much.  Professor  Dragham  told  me  I 
could  retire,  so  I  retired." 

Sleighton  chuckled.   "Old  Dragham  must  have  put  you  through." 

"He  did;  put  me  clear  through."  Then  changing  the  subject, 
"Shall  I  sing  next  Sunday  that  song  you  just  heard?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  It  will  be  great.  But  cool  off  now.  Don't  mind  Dragham. 
It'll  be  all  right,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  five  disappeared. 

Alone,  Horton  dropped  into  the  Boston  rocker.  "Oh,  this  is 
good !"  he  said.  "And  that  advice  was  good,  too.  I'll  cool  off."  And 
putting  his  feet  on  the  table,  he  lay  back  in  the  chair  as  if  to  go  to 
sleep. 

A  knock  roused  him  and  a  messenger  boy  said,  "Are  you  Mr. 
Horton  ?" 

"Yes.   What  do' you  want?" 

"This  'ere's  fer  you,  then,"  answered  the  boy. 

Horton  took  the  offered  package,  and  found  in  it  a  lamp  and  a 
note : 

"My  Dear  Sir :  Court  has  heard  with  regret  of  the  accident  and 
loss  which  petitioner  sustained  last  night.  It  was  due  to  no  fault 
of  petitioner,  but  wholly  to  the  condition  of  our  city  streets.  Court 
therefore  wishes  to  meet  his  share  of  the  responsibility  as  a  tax- 
payer, and  asks  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  lamp. 

"Yours  sincerely,  J.  J." 

Amused,  annoyed  and  pleased  at  once,  acting  on  the  impulse  that 
seized  him,  Horton  was  in  the  drug  store  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
druggist  met  him  as  before.  Horton  went  straight  at  his  errand. 
"Are  you  J.  J.?"  he  asked,  holding  out  the  note. 

"Court  cannot  deny  it,"  came  the  characteristic  answer. 


tenor  singer  in  Second  church,  of  which  he  himself  is  organist,  with 
pay  of  $3  a  week,  sufficient  for  board.  At  the  drug  store  of  John  Jick- 
ers  and  Son,  where  they  buy  a  lamp  for  Horton's  room,  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  Joseph  Jickers,  the  "son,"  who  has  a  weakness  for  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  the  law  courts.  They  also  encounter  Oren-Toole,  an 
applicant  for  Horton's  position,  who  takes  a  dislike  to  the  young  man. 

"Did  the  man  who  was  with  me  last  night  tell  you  of  my  mishap?" 
"No,  petitioner." 

"But  you  knew  that  I  fell  and  broke  my  lamp?" 
"Court  acknowledges  the  charge." 

"You  are  the  son  and  partner  of  Dr.  John  Jickers,  you  said  last 
night." 

"Court  acknowledges.  I  am  Joseph  Jickers,  at  your  service,  and 
commonly  called  Joe." 

"Well,  Mr.  Jickers,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  act.  The  new 
lamp  is  even  better  than  the  carbonate.  But — and  now  please  take 
no  offense— I  cannot  accept  the  lamp  as  a  gift.  I  will  not  be  under 
obligations  in  such  ways  to  anyone.  I  will  keep  the  lamp  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  pay  for  it;  otherwise  I  shall  return  it." 

Joseph  Jickers  was  astonished.  A  theological  student  who  would 
not  accept  a  gift  was  new.  He  was  so  astonished  that  he  made  poor 
work  of  his  reply. 

"Court — ah — suppose  that — ah — court  doesn't  impose  any  fine,  you 
know,  any  costs,  you  know,  any — ah  " 

Horton  began  to  laugh.  "Mr.  Jickers,  I  understand  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  me.  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  an^  want 
you  to  appreciate  and  respect  my  independence.  I  want  to  know 
the  price  of  that  lamp ;  you  will  tell  me,  or  we  shall  never  be  friends 
— and  I  need  friends  sadly  enough,  God  knows." 

For  a  moment  Joe  looked  at  him  in  admiration,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  words  were  free  from  banter. 

"You  are  a  new  sort,  Mr.  Horton.  You  won't  let  me  give  you 
that  lamp?  Very  well.  You  may  pay  for  it.  Take  your  own  time. 
The  price  is  $2.50." 

As  he  finished  he  offered  his  hand  and  added,  "I  hope  we  shall 
know  each  other  better." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jickers.  I  hope  so,  too.  Now  may  I  presume 
on  your  kindness  to  say  that  though  I  would  not  accept  help  in  the 
way  you  offered,  there  is  a  way  in  which  I  would  like  to  be  helped. 
I  want  work.    Perhaps  you  can  help  along  that  line." 

"Tough  job  to  get  work  for  another  fellow  in  this  town.  What 
can  you  do?" 

"Write,  keep  books,  sing  " 

"Hold  on,  petitioner;  don't  go  too  fast.  Petitioner  says  he  can 
write.  Will  he  give  court  a  sample?"  Sentiment  past,  the  druggist 
had  dropped  back  into  the  law  jargon  once  more. 

"Certainly." 

Jickers  led  Horton  to  his  own  desk.  "Pen,  ink,  paper,  all  ready," 
he  said. 

Bradford  wrote  out  a  promissory  note  for  the  price  of  the  lamp. 
The  young  man  took  it,  looked  at  it,  then  at  Horton,  then  again 
at  the  paper.    "You  wrote  that!"  he  said. 

"Yes,  your  honor." 

"Petitioner,  you've  no  business  to  be  in  the  seminary.  Your  busi- 
ness is  to  be  in  business.  I  guess  I  can  get  you  a  job.  Want  to 
go  see?" 

"Yes,  your  honor." 

Joe  got  his  hat.    "Come  on,"  he  said. 

They  went  to  the  Preston  National  bank,  and  without  announce- 
ment entered  the  cashier's  office.  As  they  passed  through  the  bank- 
ing room  Horton  saw  that  the  teller  was  Oren-Toole,  who  flashed 
a  side  glance  that  somehow  made  him  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable. 
Introductions  followed  in  the  cashier's  office. 

"Mr.  Maxwell,"  said  Jickers,  "I've  found  a  man  who  can  do  that 
index  job.  Don't  turn  him  down.  You  were  the  best  penman  in 
this  city  before  he  came.  Look  at  this,"  and  he  produced  the  note. 
"I'll  leave  you  now.    Don't  turn  him  down,  Sam ;  he's  a  new  sort." 

Half  an  hour  later  Horton  left  the  bank  engaged  to  make  a  new 
index  of  depositors  in  the  savings  department,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  $25.  As  he  and  the  cashier  passed  through  the  outer  office 
Mr.  Maxwell  introduced  him  to  the  teller.  Each  bowed,  but  neither 
offered  his  hand.   "I  have  seen  Mr.  Toole  before,"  said  Horton. 

"Oren-Toole,  if  you  please,  sir,"  and  the  frigid  reply  again  made 
Horton  wince.  But  when  the  cashier  said,  "I  have  engaged  Mr. 
Horton  for  the  index,"  the  look  that  passed  over  Oren-Toole's 
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face  was  so  plainly  one  of  disappointment  and  hate  that  Horton 
could  not  understand  it  at  all. 

As  he  walked  away  from  the  bank  he  met  the  two  girls  whom  he 
had  seen  the  night  before.  Again  the  fire  of  the  eyes  of  one  burned 
into  his  soul.  His  handsome  face  took  on  a  look  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  he  said  to  himself  angrily :    "Oh,  confound  girls ;  confound 

me;  confound          I  thought  I  was  coming  to  a  paradise  without 

a  peri          Oh,  well !" 

***** 

At  8  o'clock  ^:hat  evening  the  dean  of  the  seminary  sat  in  the 
private  office  of  Mr.  Elmore,  one  of  the  influential  trustees  of  the 
institution.  The  first  words  the  banker  spoke  led  directly  to  the 
matter  that  had  caused  the  dean's  call. 

"Anything  new  with  you  today,  dean?" 

"Yes;  eighteen  students,  and  one  of  them  a  character.  I  may 
truly  say  a  character." 

"Character?    What's  he  done?" 

"Been  examined,  and  made  a  rumpus." 

"What  sort  of  a  rumpus?    Go  ahead  with  your  story." 

"All  right.  He's  a  young  fellow  called  Horton.  He's  the  best 
Greek  scholar  that  has  ever  come  to  us,  but  he's  full  of  notions. 
The  examination  was  nearly  over  when  Dragham  asked  him  sud- 
denly, 'Mr.  Horton,  have  you  had  a  call  to  the  ministry?'  T  don't 
know,'  was  the  answer;  'that  is  what  I  am  here  to  learn.'  Dragham 
saw  a  chance  for  a  controversy  and  continued,  'What  do  you  mean 
by  that?'  'What  my  words  signify,'  was  the  answer.  'Of  course, 
of  course;  but  what  do  they  signify?'  'That  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  having  a  call.  If  calls  sound  in  the  air,  and  men  hear 
them,  I  have  had  no  call,  for  I  have  heard  no  sound.  But  I  expect 
to  learn  whether  I  am  called  by  testing  the  sum  of  direction  in  my 
life  the  next  three  years.' 

"Dragham  was  nonplused.  'What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Horton?' 
he  asked  once  more.  'It  means  that  any  man  of  good  endowment 
ought  to  know  from  the  events  of  daily  life  for  what  he  is  fitted. 
When  his  observations  of  himself  have  been  long  enough  and  acute 
enough,  he  knows  what  God  would  have  him  do,  and  that  con- 
stitutes a  call.' " 

Mr.  Elmore  stopped  his  visitor.  "Say,  dean,  that  young  man  has 
more  sense  than  all  of  you  on  the  hill.  What  did  Dragham  say 
to  that?" 

"He  said,  'Then  you  do  not  believe  in  a  call,  Mr.  Horton?'  'No, 
sir,'  Horton  answered,  'not  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used.  If  I 
should  receive  a  telegram  today  offering  me  the  chair  of  Greek 
at  Catlin  College  I  would  accept  it.  The  sum  of  direction  for  the 
last  seven  years  would  make  me  sure  that  I  was  called.*  'Do  we 
understand  that  you  would  prefer  a  Greek  professorship  to  a  min- 
istry of  the  gospel?'  asked  Dragham.  'I  suggested  no  such  thing,' 
answered  Horton;  'I  only  illustrated  what  I  meant.'  'Have  you  a 
burning,  a  consuming  desire  to  preach  the  gospel,  Mr.  Horton?' 
'No,  sir,'  he  replied.  'Have  you  a  call  to  anything,  Mr.  Horton?' 
'Yes,'  came  the  answer,  'I  have  a  call  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  an 
equal  call  to  earn  what  money  I  can  without  neglecting  my  studies.' 

"  'Are  you  not  taking  a  rather  commercial  view  of  life,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton? Where  does  the  spiritual  life  come  into  your  scheme?'  'At 
the  door  of  no  debt,'  he  replied — 'in  the  seminary  if  possible,  but  if 
not,  then  out  of  it.  My  spiritual  aspirations  are  to  owe  no  man 
anything.'    'But,'  objected  Dragham,  'if  we  admit  you  the  Board 

of  Education  will  provide  you  with  money  '    Dragham  got  no 

further.  Like  a  flash  the  man  broke  out,  'Never!  Never!  I'll 
earn  my  own  way  into  the  ministry,  or  I  will  not  go.' 

"That  was  the  end  of  it.  Dragham  gave  in.  But  our  faculty 
discussion  over  him  was  lively." 

"Did  you  admit  him?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  does  this  chap  hail  from?" 
"From  Glencoe,  in  this  state." 

"Glencoe?   Why,  I  used  to  know  a  girl  from  that  town.' 

Mr.  Elmore  mused  when  the  dean  had  gone.  "Glencoe?  That's 
strange.    Rosalie  married  a  man  named  Horton." 

On  the  following  day  Bradford  Horton  received  a  surprising  note. 
It  asked  him  to  call  that  evening  at  846  Stanton  avenue,  and  was 
signed  Richard  P.  Elmore.  Thinking  it  might  mean  more  work, 
he  called.  As  he  was  approaching  the  house  he  recognized  it  as 
the  one  on  whose  carriage  stone  he  had  seated  himself  two  after- 
noons before.  Mr.  Elmore's  greeting  was  cordial  and  he  plunged 
into  preliminaries  without  waste  of  time. 

"I  am  a  trustee  of  the  seminary  and  interested  in  all  the  young 
men  there.  I  try  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  as  many  of  them 
as  possible.  The  dean  has  reported  to  me  the  examination  you 
underwent  yesterday  and  that  made  me  particularly  anxious  to  see 
you.  I  think,  probably,  you  were  right,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  in 
advance  of  your  times.    I  must  caution  you  to  be  a  little  careful 


about  utterances  on  such  themes.     Where  is  your  home,  Mr. 
Horton  ?" 
"In  Glencoe  of  this  state." 

"Is  your  father  a  banker  named  Henry  Horton  ?" 

"That  was  my  father's  name,  but  he  is  not  living  now." 

"Ah  I  That  is  sad.  I  asked  because,  being  a  banker  myself,  I 
have  known  a  little  of  him.  It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  strange 
that  a  banker's  son  should  be  in  need  of  financial  aid,  as  I  gathered 
from  the  dean  to  be  the  case  with  you." 

"That  is  easily  explained,  Mr.  Elmore.  My  father  was  well  to  do, 
and  I  was  reared  in  affluence.  He  left  no  will.  My  mother  and 
brother  were  the  executors  and  the  estate  has  never  been  divided. 
I  have  only  such  money  as  my  mother  chooses  to  allow,  and  when 
I  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  there  came  a  break  between  us, 
and  the  allowance  I  have  had  has  ceased." 

"That  is  surely  unfortunate,  Mr.  Horton.  Of  course  the  break 
can  be  only  temporary,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  unfortunate.  What 
did  you  say  was  your  mother's  name?" 

"I  did  not  say.    But  it  is  Rosalie  Morwell  Horton." 

Little  by  little,  cautiously,  tentatively,  this  man  of  the  world 
worked  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  man.  The  story 
he  told  was  full  of  interest  to  his  auditor. 

"When  I  entered  college  I  intended  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  I 
studied  for  three  years,  keeping  entirely  away  from  society.  The 
only  social  recreation  I  allowed  myself  was  that  which  came  from 
being  connected  with  a  church  choir  in  the  village.  I  sang  in  it  for 
three  years.  In  my  last  year  I  met  and  became  engaged  to  a  young 
girl  and,  I  regret  to  say,  neglected  my  college  work  and  lost  the 
valedictory  which  everyone  supposed  I  had  already  won.  This  dis- 
pleased my  mother. 

"Shortly  after  graduating  I  was  engaged  as  leader  for  the  choir 
where  I  had  been  singing,  and  went  back  to  Gaston  so  that  I  might 
be  near  my  fiancee.  There  I  began  the  study  of  law.  Over  this  my 
mother  and  I  had  a  serious  quarrel.  I  failed  in  Gaston,  neglecting 
both  my  choir  and  lawbooks  for  the  girl.  I  ran  deeply  in  debt,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  rope,  there  came  an 
order  from  my  mother  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school 
for  boys  not  far  from  New  York.  I  went,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half 
worked  as  hard  as  anyone  could.  Then  my — my  fiancee  died.  For 
another  year  I  taught  and  saved  enough  to  pay  all  my  Gaston  debts, 
and  formed  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  over  this  de- 
cision my  mother  and  I  have  quarreled  bitterly.  Perhaps  she  is 
right;  I  do  not  know,  but  here  I  am,  and  here  I  will  stay  until  I 
know  whether  God  wishes  me  to  preach  or  not." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time  after  this  recital,  but  at  last  Mr. 
Elmore  broke  the  silence  with  a  question.  "Would  you  have  mar- 
ried the  Gaston  girl  had  she  lived?" 

"Surely,"  was  the  answer. 

"That  answer  has  the  right  ring,  Mr.  Horton.    You  say  your 
mother  will  not  help  you  at  all." 
"Not  at  all." 

"Well,  I  will.  You  want  work,  and  I  will  give  it.  My  grandson 
wishes  to  enter  Yale  next  autumn  and  has  not  Greek  enough,  and 
cannot  get  it  in  our  schools.  The  dean  has  spoken  highly  of  you 
as  a  Greek  scholar.  You  shall  have  my  grandson  to  tutor  for  five 
days  each  week,  an  hour  a  day,  and  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  for 
every  lesson." 

Bradford  thanked  him  and  rose  to  go.  "Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Horton. 
I  have  another  thing  to  say.  Take  no  offense  now.  You  need 
ready  money  for  books  and  other  things,  and  I  will  provide  it,  not 
as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  on  your  promissory  note.  You  must  pay 
me  interest  regularly  and  the  principal  within  a  year  of  your 
graduation.    In  this  way  you  can  maintain  your  self-respect." 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  banker  took  from  a  drawer  five  $10 
notes.   "Take  these,  please,  Mr.  Horton,  and  sign  this  note." 

Bradford  signed  and  took  the  money.  He  wanted  to  refuse,  but 
dared  not.  Something  about  this  gentleman  awed  even  his  inde- 
pendent spirit.    Rising  quickly,  he  said  "Good  night." 

Passing  out  of  the  office  he  saw  in  the  library,  reading,  the  girl 
with  the  beautiful  eyes.    She  saw  him  also,  and  looked  surprised. 

"Antigone,"  he  thought,  "and  her  present-day  name  is  Elmore." 
{To  be  continued) 


A  certain  lady  induced  her  husband,  who  was  not  a  regular 
churchgoer,  to  accompany  her  to  evening  service.  During  the 
sermon  he  fell  asleep,  snoring  at  first  softly  and  at  length  so 
noisily  that  the  good  lady  was  constrained  to  give  him  a  sharp 
nudge  in  the  hope  of  rousing  him. 

To  her  consternation,  however,  as  he  slowly  awakened,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  tone:  "Let  me  alone!  Get  up  and  light  the  fire 
yourself — it's  your  turn !" 
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Why  Not  Say  It  Today? 

BY  ETHEL  COLSON 

OH,  HOW  I  WISH  I  were  less  tongue- 
tied  when  it  comes  to  saying  kind 
things  1"  sighed  a  girl,  looking  up  from 
the  morning  paper.  "I  knew,  yesterday  after- 
noon, that  Alice  Graham  wanted  me  to  say  I 
loved  her,  and  I  really  wanted  to  say  it ;  but 
I  couldn't  seem  to  manage  to  get  the  words 
out." 

Her  tone  was  so  full  of  grief  that  her  mother 
hastened  to  offer  comfort. 

"Never  mind.    You  can  tell  her  today." 

"No,  I  can't,  mother,  never  in  this  world," 
came  the  sobbing  answer.  "You  see,  it's  all 
in  the  paper — Alice  died  last  night." 

Few  of  us  have  not  known  heartaches  of  this 
kind — heartaches  that  come  with  sorrowing 
too  late  over  the  sin  of  the  withheld  word. 
Just  why  it  is  that  hearts  really  full  of  kind- 
ness, tongues  ready  and  alert  in  other  mat- 
ters, should  halt  and  falter  over  the  loving 
expression  only  the  One  who  made  them  knows 
fully.  A  sort  of  shyness  may  be  held  mainly 
responsible.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  habit  of 
saying  all  possible  kind  things  is  comparatively 
easy  to  acquire,  superlatively  rich  in  happiness- 
bringing  results. 

There  used  to  be  a  sincere  and  general  con- 
viction that  praise,  appreciation,  made  people 
conceited,  but  that  has  been  long  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  old-fashioned  theories.  Only  a 
naturally  conceited  person  could  be  harmed 
by  acknowledgment  of  personal  good  deeds 
or  virtues ;  normal  human  beings  know  far  too 
much  of  the  heart's  weakness,  the  soul's  frailty, 
to  become  overelated  at  a  little  praise.  Ex- 
pressed love  frequently  serves  as  the  most  stim- 
ulating of  tonics,  and  while  "fine  words"  may 
indeed  "butter  no  parsnips,"  kind  words,  ap- 
preciative words,  tide  over  many  a  difficult 
situation,  smooth  many  a  rough  road,  lift  up 
and  sustain  many  a  tried  and  troubled  spirit. 

A  public  official,  trying  hard  to  perform  a 
difficult  duty,  one  day  found  in  his  mail  a  sim- 
ple, appreciative  letter  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent who  desired  to  express  admiration 
of  his  stand  in  the  matter,  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  obstacles  that  beset  his 
way.  A  trifle  ?  Perhaps,  but  it  outweighed  a 
score  or  more  of  coldly  critical  epistles  from 
less  comprehending  sources  and  made  a  tired 
man's  joy  for  the  day. 

A  weary  mother,  worn  with  conflicting  tasks 
and  trials,  received  from  her  clever,  whimsical 
and  sometimes  thoughtless  eldest  son  a  framed 
"testimonial,"  quaintly  expressed,  to  her  varied 
virtues  as  "a  mother,  a  Christian,  a  comrade 
and  an  all  around  good  fellow."  The  gift 
made  its  recipient  laugh  merrily,  but  her  eyes 
were  wet  with  tender  moisture,  and  the  "testi- 
monial," which  she  declared  altogether  too 
flattering  to  be  hung  up  in  her  chamber,  was 
kept  in  sight  in  her  bureau  drawer. 

"Men  often  starve  for  expressed  affection," 
said  a  thoughtful  physician.  "Men  as  a  rule 
are  chary  of  affectionate  words  to  each  other, 
wives  and  daughters  grow  sometimes  mechan- 
ically to  take  for  granted  the  masculine  head 
of  the  household  as  one  of  its  useful  fixtures, 
and  women,  of  course,  must  say  little  of  an 
affectionate  nature  to  men  friends,  and  so  many 
a  man  goes  for  years  hungering  for  the  direct 
or  implied  'I  love  you'  that  means  so  much, 
and  never  hearing  it." 

Words  of  friendship  and  affection  are  never 
wasted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate 
virtues,  to  flatter,  to  drag  tender  expressions  in 
by  their  ragged  edges.  But  if  you  like  or  love 
a  person,  if  you  admire  a  deed,  a  production, 
an  aim,  an  achievement,  do  not  be  afraid  to  say 
so.  Better  do  violence  to  your  own  sense  of 
shyness  than  to  rob  another  of  his  just  meed 
of  happiness,  or  your  own  soul  of  the  rich 
harvest  that  comes  from  shedding  sunshine 
on  another's  path. 

Harvest  Home  in  New  Mexican  Pueblo 

Not  alone  to  the  one  God  do  special  thanks 
ascend  at  this  season  of  the  harvest.  To 
heathen  gods,  also,  are  hearts  raised  in  fervent 


praise  for  the  ingathering,  as  Charles  Francis 
Saunders  found  when,  with  his  wife,  he  visited 
Zuni,  a  pueblo  community  of  New  Mexico 
during  the  fall.  Preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  great  annual  Indian  feast  of  the  Shalako 
gods.  For  weeks,  writes  Mr.  Saunders  in  his 
"Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses,"  by  wagon 
and  burroback  the  corn  had  been  coming  in 
from  the  distant  fields,  and  housetops  and  yards 
were  piled  high  with  the  rustling  harvest. 
Women  and  old  men  were  sitting  in  the  sun, 
stripping  the  husks  from  the  ears,  which  were 
of  a  score  of  colors — red,  yellow,  blue,  white, 
black,  magenta,  orange,  lilac,  pink — and  tossing 
them  into  kaleidoscopic  piles.  There  would 
be  no  hunger  in  Zuni  this  year,  for  the  harvest 
was  abounding  and  even  the  burros  shared  in 
the  general  good  humor,  feeding  and  fattening 
kneep-deep  in  corn  husks. 

We  ascended  a  ladder  at  the  sun  priest's 
house  and,  crossing  a  number  of  roofs,  came  to 
a  door  from  which  the  sound  of  a  drum  issued. 


Our  "Forgets" 

BY  JULIA  H.  JOHNSTON  I 

He  knelt  beside  his  little  bed,  j 

At  quiet  close  of  day,  | 

;    A  blithe  and  bonny  little  lad,  | 

I       Intent  his  prayer  to  say  | 

I    "All  by  himself,"  disdaining  aid  f 

j       Along  devotion's  way.  | 

1    He  stumbled  once — ah,  little  Fred —  S 

I    "Fordive  us  our  fordets,"  he  said,  j 

j       His  mind  upon  his  play.  j 

I    Unconscious  monitor !    May  we  | 

I       Repeat  thy  childish  prayer ;  | 

I    For,  oh,  the  need,  as  day  by  day  J 

I       We  sin,  all  unaware,  | 

I    In  deeds  undone  and  words  unsaid,  I 

I       For  simple  lack  of  .  care !  j 

1  Forgive  us.  Lord,  our  sad  "forgets,"  | 
I    And  make  us  learn,  through  vain  regrets,  | 

I       The  heedful  heart  to  bear.  i 


H  XTbouobt  for  tbe  mcc^ 

What  God  may  hereafter  require  of  you, 
you  must  not  give  yourself  the  least  trouble 
about.  Everything  he  gives  you  to  do,  you 
must  do  as  well  as  ever  you  can,  and  that  is  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  what  he  may 
want  you  to  do  next.  If  people  would  but  do 
what  they  have  to  do,  they  would  always  find 
themselves  ready  for  what  comes  next. — George 
Macdonald. 


The  small  room,  dimly  lighted  by  three  windows 
under  the  roof,  was  thronged.  Two  mustachioed 
Navajos  were  bartering  silver  trinkets  with  a 
little,  soft-voiced  Zuni  man  behind  the  door ; 
a  cluster  of  women  were  cooking  at  the  fire 
and  through  the  door  others  came  and  went, 
bearing  baskets  heaped  high  with  meal  or  corn. 
In  a  dusky  corner  was  a  choir  of  eight  young 
men  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  primi- 
tive drum — a  large  jar  with  a  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  its  mouth.  Across  the  room  were 
five  or  six  young  women  grinding  corn  upon 
as  many  mealing  stones,  their  lithe  bodies 
rising  and  descending  in  unison  and  keeping 
time  with  the  music  of  the  men.  So  the  grind- 
ing never  ceased,  and  would  not  till  the  sun 
set.  The  faces  of  the  grinders  were  half  hid- 
den by  the  veil  of  hair  that  hung  down  before 
them,  but  their  dress  of  many  colors,  their 
brown  arms  encircled  at  the  wrists  with  silver 
bracelets,  the  flash  of  shell  or  silver  necklaces 
swinging  as  they  knelt  over  the  mealing  bins, 
made  an  animated  scene. 

As  for  the  music,  it,  too,  never  flagged.  It 
was  a  Zuni  grinding  song — a  song  of  thanks- 
giving, or  perhaps  an  invocation  for  rain  and 
good  crops — the  words  of  which  had  come  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations.  Sometimes 
the   singers    turned   reverent   faces   upward ; 


sometimes  they  lifted  their  hands  as  in  sup- 
plication ;  never  was  there  a  sign  that  they 
held  the  performance  as  otherwise  than  of  the 
most  solemn  import.  Indeed,  the  vim,  the 
precision,  the  religious  fervor  which  these  eight 
serious  men  put  into  the  music  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  in  a  household  of  faith,  where  the 
dependence  of  humanity  was  realized  and  the 
daily  gifts  of  God  to  men  were  received  not 
as  matters  of  course  but  with  thankfulness  of 
heart.  It  was  heathendom's  testimony  to  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God. 

"What  do  you  pray  for?"  we  later  asked  an 
Indian. 

"Oh,  lots  of  lain  to  fill  up  well  and  make 
plenty  co'n  for  Zuni  man  and  white  man,  too,  so 
ev'ybody  all  happy ;  and  lots  chillen  for  ev'y- 
body ;  and  plenty  HI'  sheep  and  goat  and  HI' 
cow" — a  kindly  prayer,  we  thought,  which  in 
its  inclusiveness  put  us  to  shame,  who  had  not 
always  been  so  mindful  of  those  not  of  our  own 
household.  And  a  little  prayer  was  born  in 
our  hearts  that  the  God  whom  these  children 
of  his  ignorantly  worshiped  would  incline  his 
ear  to  their  prayer,  now  and  for  evermore. 

Some  Rules  of  Wifely  Conduct 

It  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  live 
comfortably  with  a  genius.  This  may  be  in 
part  the  reason  why  Mme.  Georgette  Lablance 
Maeterlinck,  wife  of  the  "Belgian  Shakespeare," 
has  formulated  some  rules  of  wifely  conduct, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Remember  always  that  the  true  wife  is 
the  inseparable  half  of  the  only  complete  human 
unit,  in  which  two  small  and  imperfect  in- 
dividualities have  become  merged  into  a  large 
and  perfect  one. 

2.  Each  half  of  the  wedded  whole  retains  spe- 
cial functions;  yours  are  to  discern,  to  antici- 
pate, to  yield,  to  cheer,  to  soothe — and  thus  to 
strengthen. 

3.  Never  trust  to  hirelings  the  essentials  of 
your  husband's  physical  well  being ;  understand 
and  frequently  practice  the  art  of  selecting  and 
preparing  his  food. 

4.  Be  sure  each  day  that  his  garments  are 
whole,  clean  and  suited  to  the  season. 

5.  Constitute  yourself  an  infallible  barometer 
whereby  to  forecast  and  render  harmless  those 
electrical  disturbances  peculiar  to  the  married 
state. 

6.  Be  to  your  husband's  dark  moods  the  sub- 
tle, unsuspected  antidote;  to  his  joyous  mood 
the  companion  spirit  of  joy. 

7.  Save  your  caresses  until  you  perceive  that 
his  dinner  has  been  without  a  flaw ;  kisses  to 
a  hungry  man  are  like  froth  to  a  parched 
tongue. 

8.  Your  tongue  for  assent ;  for  argument  use 
only  your  eyes. 

Their  Turn  at  Last 

The  old  proverb  about  shoemakers'  children 
and  doctors'  families  finds  new  illustration  in 
an  episode  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  Tonge  and  his  wife,  home  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Tonge,  so  the  story  goes,  was  making 
cookies  one  day  when  her  little  daughter  Helen 
ran  into  the  kitchen.  She  slid  into  a  chair  and 
watched  operations  silently  for  a  moment. 
Then,  "Who  are  they  for,  mother?"  she  asked. 
"For  the  ladies'  aid?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tonge. 

"For  the  church  ?" 

"No." 

"For  the  young  people?" 
"No." 

"For  the  Sunday  school  ?" 
"No." 

"For  the  picnic?" 

"No ;  they  are  for  you." 

"Oh,  goody,  goody,  goody !"  cried  the  little 
girl  in  high  glee.  "We're  going  to  have  some 
ourselves  !" 


Mr.  Bacon — "Something  wrong  with  this 
hash  this  morning,  dear." 

Mrs.  Bacon — "Why?" 

"I  don't  know.    It  needs  something." 

"I  can't  think  what  it  can  be.  I  put  in 
everything  I  could  find." — Yonkers  Statesman. 
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JOHNNY 
didn't  wait 
to  ask 
questions  when 
news  of  the 
great  spelling 
match  became 
the  talk  of  the 
district.  While 
grown  folks 
and  children 
discussed  the 
event,  to  take 
place  Nov.  16 
in  the  dining 
room  of  Mr. 
Rawdon's  sum- 
mer hotel,  and 
how  it  hap- 
pened there 
was  to  be  a 
spelling  match, 

Johnny  was  studying,  "V-i-s,  vis,  i-o-n,  yon, 
vision."  It  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to 
him  that  Lem  Peters,  who  was  Mr.  Rawdon's 
teamster,  had  boasted  that  he  could  spell  down 
anyone  in  the  district,  or  in  the  county,  for 
that  matter.  Instead,  Johnny  stuck  to  the  spell- 
ing book  and  learned  to  spell  "C-a-n,  can,  c-e-1, 
sell,  cancel ;  p-a-r,  par,  a-1,  al,  paral,  1-e-l,  lei, 
parallel." 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Rawdon  was  some- 
thing of  a  speller  himself.  When  he  saw  his 
teamster  shove  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets 
and  strut  boastfully  back  and  forth  between  the 
sugar  barrel  and  the  cracker  barrel  in  the 
store  connected  with  the  hotel,  he  closed  the 
post  office  corner  and  walked  forth. 

"What  do  you  say  to  settling  that  question  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  Rawdon. 

"I'm  ready,"  declared  the  teamster,  bringing 
one  huge  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  open  hand 
with  such  a  bang  that  the  cat,  on  a  pile  of 
Mackinaw  blankets,  was  roused  from  her  nap. 
"Get  somebody  to  give  out  the  words  and  we'll 
see  who  is  the  best  speller  in  these  parts." 

"Wait,"  suggested  Mrs.  Rawdon,  who  had 
come  into  the  store  to  compare  the  kitchen 
clock  with  her  husband's  watch.  "Why  don't 
we  have  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match  in  our 
dining  room  ?  The  summer  visitors  are  all 
gone  and  by  another  month  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  something  going  on.  Let's  hang  a  big 
card  in  our  store  inviting  everyone  in  the  dis- 
trict to  a  spelling  match  on  the  i6th  of  Novem- 
ber." 

Thus  came  the  announcement.  The  next 
news  concerned  Johnny.  Pete  heard  it  with 
his  own  ears  when  he  went  after  the  mail  on 
Saturday.  Pete  was  Johnny's  big  brother  and 
he  thought  it  a  huge  joke  that  little  Johnny 
proposed  to  apell  down  the  district. 

"Guess  they  will  have  to  count  you  out  now," 
said  Pete  to  Johnny  that  night.  "I  heard  Lem 
Peters  say  that  he  stumped  anyone  to  catch 
him  on  any  word  between  the  covers  of  the 
spelling  book,  the  dictionary  or  the  geography, 
sir !" 

"Did  he  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Johnny.  "The 
geography,  too !  Oh,  dear,  geography  words 
are  harder  than  straight  spelling,  but  I'll  spell 
down  the  district  just  the  same  !" 

"That  is  right,  my  son!"  encouraged  Johnny's 
father.  "I  never  was  spelled  down  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  schoolhouse  back  East  where 
I  lived  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  would  do  me 
good  to  see  you  win  the  honors  away  from  the 
whole  district." 

Pete  thought  his  father  was  making  fun  of 
Johnny,  but  changed  his  mind  when  every  even- 
ing after  the  chores  were  done  the  father 
pronounced  words  for  his  little  boy  to  spell ; 
not  only  pronounced  them  but  tried  to  mix 
him  on  the  e-i  and  i-e  words.  When  the  spell- 
ing book  had  been  gone  through  they  tackled 
the  geography  and  conquered  it,  too,  including 
the  map  of  Africa.  Between  times  Johnny 
studied  the  big  dictionary  on  the  teacher's  desk 
in  the  log  schoolhouse. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  after  announce- 
ment of  the  spelling  match  before  nearly  every- 
one in  the  district  had  heard  of  Johnny's  ambi- 


tion and  laughed  and  laughed  at  the  thought 
that  such  a  slip  of  a  child  believed  that  he 
could  spell  down  men  like  Lem  Peters  and  Mr. 
Rawdon. 

The  teacher  reproved  the  school  children  for 
laughing.  She  said  you  never  could  tell  what 
hard  work  would  do,  and  certainly  Johnny 
worked  hard.  Wherever  he  went  or  whatever 
he  did  that  month,  he  studied  words  at  the  same 
time,  except  on  Sundays.  Digging  potatoes  or 
hunting  for  the  cow,  one  part  of  Johnny's 
brain  was  constantly  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
spelling. 

Long  before  Nov.  i6  Lem  Peters  became 
interested  in  the  little  fellow  back  in  the  woods 
who  declared  he  intended  to  spell  down  the 
district. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  declared,  "long  as 
I  started  this  thing  I  am  going  to  have  first 
choice  when  Rawdon  and  I  choose  sides  the 
night  of  the  i6th!  Johnny  and  I  will  spell 
down  the  district.  We'll  show  them  !  Humph  ! 
I  wouldn't  have  that  crackerjack  of  a  speller 
opposite  me  for  anything.  Why,  we'd  keep 
right  on  spelling  until  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 
suppose,  if  he  was  on  the  other  side.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I  have  tried 
to  catch  him  all  through  the  spelling  book  from 
a  to  z  and  I  haven't  done  it  yet.  I  never  see 
the  beat  I" 

The  hearts  of  Johnny's  family  beat  as  hard 
as  his  own  the  night  of  the  spelling  match. 
Even  Pete  acknowledged  a  thump,  thump, 
thump,  thumping  on  the  inside  of  his  Sunday 
coat  that  was  anything  but  comfortable  when 
Lem  Peters,  with  his  head  bandaged  after  a 
serious  accident,  and  Mr.  Rawdon  stood  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  hotel  dining  room  ready  for 
the  fray.  Lem  Peters  had  fallen  from  a  load 
of  logs  the  day  before,  striking  on  his  temple. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  until  the  doctor 
arrived  and  brought  him  back  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  ugly  cut  on  the  head.  The  doctor 
had  cautioned  Lem  Peters  to  remain  in  bed, 
but  Lem  Peters  had  laughed  at  the  idea.  He 
was  white,  nevertheless,  and  looked  too  weak 
to  stand,  much  less  to  take  part  in  a  spelling 
match. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  who  was  able 
to  leave  home  was  present  at  that  spelling 
match ;  and  the  good  things  to  eat  that  were 
stowed  away  in  baskets  on  a  counter  in  the 
store  promised  well  for  the  social  part  of  the 
evening. 

"Johnny  for  me !"  called  Lem  Peters,  when 
"choosing"  time  came,  and  instantly  all  talk- 
ing and  laughing  ceased. 

Johnny's  father  straightened  his  back  and 
waited  when  his  small  son  took  his  place  beside 
Lem  Peters.  As  for  Johnny's  mother,  she 
shaded  her  eyes  while  the  district  clapped 
hands,  and  clapped  and  clapped. 

Johnny's  knees  began  to  tremble  the  very 
minute  he  left  his  father's  side  to  stand  by 
the  big  teamster.  Then  he  felt  choked  and 
there  was  such  a  humming  in  his  ears  he 
couldn't  hear  the  name  called  by  Mr.  Rawdon ; 
nor  did  he  notice  who  stood  opposite  him,  nor 
who  formed  the  long  lines  soon  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  room.  His  knees  shook  so  the 
boy  wondered  how  he  kept  his  toes  on  the 
crack. 

At  last  the  leaders  had  chosen  sides  and  the 
doctor  who  came  down  to  call  on  Lem  Peters 
began  pronouncing  words.  The  doctor  came 
to  dress  his  patient's  wound,  and  scolded  him 
well  when  he  found  that  patient  one  of  the 
liveliest  men  in  the  settlement.  Lem  Peters 
insisted  that  he  could  spell  as  well  with  his 
head  bandaged  as  most  men  could  with  unin- 
jured scalps,  and  the  doctor  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  stay  and  see  him  prove  it. 

Sad  to  relate,  Johnny  went  down  the  first 
thing.  The  young  doctor  pronounced  "potato" 
to  Lem  Peters,  and  Lem  Peters  spelled  potato 
without  undue  airs  of  superiority. 

"  'Judge,'  "  then  said  the  doctor,  swinging 
around  on  his  tiptoes  until  he  faced  Mr.  Raw- 
don, then  slowly  dropping  on  his  heels.  Mr. 
Rawdon  spelled  "judge."  Next,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  spelling  book  as  he  again  swung  around 
on  tiptoe  and  bowed  to  the  floor  as  though 
in  search  of  Johnny,  the  doctor  pronounced, 


"'Nickel,'  a 
coin,  little  man." 

Johnny 
spelled  nickel 
"N-i-c,  nic,  k-l-e, 
kel,  nickel,"  and 
straightway  took 
his  seat  beside 
his  father  on  a 
bench  behind 
the  stove.  Lem 
Peters  begged 
another  chance 
for  the  boy,  but 
it  was  against 
the  rules  and  the 

match  went  on.  At  last,  when  Lem  Peters  and 
Mr.  Rawdon  stood  alone  spelling  their  way 
straight  through  the  English  language,  excite- 
ment became  so  intense  no  one  observed  the 
temperature  nor  the  exhausted  air,  until  Lem 
Peters  fainted.  Lem  never  did  such  a  thing 
before  in  his  life. 

"We'll  call  it  a  tie !"  announced  the  doctor 
when  his  patient  revived. 

"Tie  nothing!"  exclaimed  Lem  Peters.  "I 
appoint  a  substitute.  Johnny  and  I  came  here 
to  spell  down  the  district  and  I  tell  you  we'll 
do  it !  Johnny,  you  take  my  place  and  do 
what  I  would  do  if  I  hadn't  smashed  my  head." 

Johnny,  with  confidence  restored,  rose  to  the 
occasion.  While  the  district  cheered  and 
cheered  Johnny  took  his  place  opposite  the  smil- 
ing hotel  keeper.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  through  the  dining  room.  For  one-half 
hour  Johnny  astonished  the  district  by  spelling 
word  after  word  as  his  turn  came. 

Then  the  doctor  pronounced  "separate"  to 
Mr.  Rawdon.  Mr.  Rawdon,  still  smiling,  started 
in  on  "separate,"  stumbled  after  "sep,"  hesitated 
again,  undecided  between  e  and  a,  chose  e,  and 
missed  the  word. 

"S-e-p,  Sep,  a,  sepa,  r-a-t-e,  rate,  separate," 
shouted  Johnny,  and  then  how  the  district 
cheered  and  cheered ! 

Johnny's  father  immediately  snatched  his 
son  and  placed  him  on  his  shoulder  that  all 
might  see  and  congratulate  the  small  boy  who 
had  spelled  down  the  district.  Lem  Peters  was 
the  first  to  shake  hands  with  the  victor. 

"I  knew  he  could  do  it,"  Pete  observed  to  a 
group  of  big  girls  who  besieged  him  with  ques- 
tions;  "you  should  have  seen  how  he  worked!" 

How  Marbles  Are  Made 

Of  course  every  real  boy  plays  marbles,  but 
not  every  boy  knows  how  they  are  made.  Many 
are  of  baked  clay,  porcelain  or  glass,  but  the 
original  marbles  were  fashioned  from  the  sub- 
stance from  which  they  take  their  name,  and 
many  are  still  made  of  it,  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties, in  Saxony  for  export  to  India,  China  and 
the  United  States.  A  hard,  calcareous  stone 
is  used,  says  The  Chicago-Record  Herald.  This 
is  broken  into  square  blocks,  and  about  150 
of  these  blocks  are  thrown  into  a  mill,  in  which 
is  a  flat  slab  of  stone  with  numerous  concentric 
furrows  on  its  face.  A  block  of  oak  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  stone,  a  part  of  which 
rests  on  the  small  stones,  is  made  to  revolve  on 
the  slab  while  water  flows  upon  it.  The  whole 
process  requires  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
one  mill  can  turn  out  20,000  marbles  a  week. 
The  mills  at  Oberstein,  on  the  Nahe,  in  Ger- 
many, manufacture  marbles  and  agates  espe- 
cially for  the  American  market. 

Fun  for  a  Rainy  Day 

Some  rainy  day  when  the  hours  seem  very 
long  and  you  are  wondering  what  to  do  with 
yourself  try  this  and  see  if  it  isn't  fun  :  Make 
of  flour  and  water  a  thick  paste  that  will 
spread  but  not  run.  On  the  backs  of  old  tablets 
mark  flowers,  fences,  trees,  stars  or  any  medium 
large  object.  Dip  the  paste  with  a  small  spoon 
and  place  little  dabs  of  it  on  the  outlined  ob- 
jects. Then,  using  a  small  stick  or  your  fingers, 
cover  the  little  objects,  making  your  work  as 
perfect  as  possible.  Set  the  cards  away  to 
dry.  They  will  be  hard  as  iron,  according  to 
The  Modern  Priscilla.  On  the  next  rainy 
day  bring  out  the  little  cards  and  color  them. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

An  Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

BY   J.  L.  SCOTT 


Lesson  for  November  17,  1912 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  8:27 — 9:1.  Golden  Text, 
Matt.  16:16:  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God. 

Questions  are  the  test  of  knowledge.  As  a 
gauge  they  determine  how  much  one  knows 
and  how  well  he  knows  it.  Jesus  was  a  teacher. 
His  title  was  neither  priest  nor  minister,  but 
rabbi.  For  nearly  three  years  lie  had  been 
teaching  a  school  of  twelve.  The  term  was 
about  to  close  and  the  final  examinations  were 
at  hand.  One  truth  had  been  emphasized  above 
all  others — his  Messiahship.  He  begins  at  the 
outer  circle  and  approaches  the  center.  "Who 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"  We  are  all,  and 
rightly,  interested  in  our  public  reputations. 
When  one  becomes  indifferent  as  to  his  repu- 
tation, his  character  is  sure  to  suffer  in  pro- 
portion. 

To  be  misunderstood  is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  that  can  come  to  a  conscientious  man. 
But  reputation  is  not  always  the  creation  of 
him  who  bears  it.  It  is  a  building  of  many 
workmen.  One's  reputation  gives  color  to  all 
that  he  may  say  or  do.  An  injury  done  the 
reputation  of  a  good  man  is  an  injury  done 
to  all  who  know  him.  It  deprives  them  of  a 
confidence  that  otherwise  might  have  been  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  inspiration.  The  dis- 
ciples' reply  suggest-  the  standing  of  Jesus 
among  those  of  his  own  community.  There  was 
no  malice  in  it.  As  yet  they  had  not  been 
inflamed  by  prejudice  and  hate.  "Some  say 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  others,  Elijah  ;  but  others, 
One  of  the  prophets."  Those  men  were  dead, 
and  the  reply  suggests  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality as  it  was  accepted  by  the  Jews.  And 
by  comparison  the  prophetic  reputation  of  Jesus 
finds  its  counterpart  among  thousands  still. 
Those  who  see  in  Jesus  an  approach  to  Deity, 
and  only  that,  are  quite  as  remote  from  the 
center  of  his  personality  as  were  the  mistaken 
men  of  his  day. 

Wherever  Truth  Takes  Up  Its  Abode, 
Error  Moves  In  Next  Door 

The  disciples  were  quite  ready  to  confess 
the  faith  of  the  public;  but  the  faith  of  others 
is  not  our  faith.  When  a  good  man  goes  to 
heaven  he  takes  his  faith  along  with  him.  The 
form  may  remain  in  creeds  and  systems,  but 
the  saving  substance  he  could  not  impart. 
Jesus  now  approaches  nearer  the  supreme  truth. 
"But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?"  The  response, 
general  before,  is  now  reduced  to  one  in- 
dividual response.  Personal  confessions  are 
the  hardest  to  make.  Peter,  speaking  for  all, 
replies,  "Thou  art  the  Christ."  The  great 
question  had  been  answered  and  the  first  article 
in  the  one  universal  confession  had  been  writ- 
ten. There  are  those  who  object  to  creeds, 
but  until  a  thought  becomes  a  word  it  is  of 
no  common  worth.  Confessions  are  the  blood 
spots  on  the  lintels  of  our  hearts  and  the  one 
ashamed  of  his  confession  has  an  equal  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  faith  behind  it.  Both  are 
essential,  and  neither  is  complete  without  the 
other.  The  twelve  had  stood  the  test  of  the 
Messiahship,  but  were  ignorant  of  much  that 
belonged  to  it,  and  this  is  true  of  all  confes- 
sions. Yet  the  one  essential  fact  redeems  all 
the  rest.  Our  church  admits  to  its  fellowship 
all  who  confess  to  a  personal  faith  in  Christ. 
In  this  it  is  apostolic. 

Christ  Is  the  Door  of  the  Church;  All 
Else  Is  Furniture 

Teaching  is  the  double  process  of  drawing 
out  and  filling  in.  Jesus  had  drawn  out  a  con- 
fession from  his  disciples ;  now  they  were  ready 
for  further  instructions.  And  he  began  to 
teach  them  of  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  his 
resurrection.  This  was  very  contrary  to  what 
they  had  expected.  The  future  often  seems 
bathed  in  sunshine,  and  but  for  this  discourage- 
ments would  come  sooner  than  they  do.  Jesus 
spoke  openly,  but  Peter  took  him  aside  and 
began  to  rebuke  him.  That  word  "rebuke"  is 
sometimes  susceptible  of  a  milder  meaning.  Ttie 
disciple  simply  meant,  "Be  merciful  to  thyself." 
But  Peter's  interruption  meant  more  than  he 
knew.  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  for  thou 
mindest  not  the  things  of  God  but  the  things 


The  Great  Question 

of  men."  Suffering  was  essential  to  salvation. 
The  disciple's  mistaken  suggestion  would  have 
destroyed  the  very  mission   of  the  Messiah. 

Peter's  plan  of  salvation  is  one  that  most 
of  us  would  follow.  But  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  and  in  this  lies  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  life.  Jesus  adapted  himself 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  heard  him.  The  dis- 
ciples had  accepted  his  Messiahship,  but  stum- 
bled at  his  life.  The  Master  felt  the  necessity 
for  a  wider  preaching  and  the  multitude  was 
asked  to  become  a  part  of  his  audience.  "If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me."  Truth  is  always  expansive.  The  disciples 
had  stumbled  at  the  prospective  sufferings  of 
Christ,  but  now  they  must  accept  his  sufferings 
and  their  own  as  well. 

Self-Denial  the  Struggle  Between  the  Old 
Man  and  the  New 

Self-denial  is  the  unending  struggle  between 
the  old  man  and  the  new.  The  old  man  sees 
the  cross  upon  the  ground  and  would  pass  it 
by,  but  the  new  man  urges  him  to  take  it  up  and 
bear  it  on.  This  matter  of  self-denial  involves 
even  life  itself.  Life  and  soul  are  the  two 
strata  of  man's  existence.  The  lower  stratum 
is  self ;  one  may  save  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  And  as  the  world  would  be  dear  at 
the  cost  of  the  lower,  so  the  two  combined 
would  be  a  sorry  purchase  in  exchange  for  the 
higher.  Those  who  are  ashamed  of  Christ  and 
of  his  words,  of  them  will  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed  at  his  final  coming.  The  test  was 
severe  and  some  perhaps  felt  discouraged, 
but  not  all.  The  gospel  is  cheer  to  those  who 
accept  it  to  the  full,  and  there  are  always  those 
standing  by  in  every  audience  who  joyfully 
await  the  kingdom. 

The  Lesson  Analysis 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Before  he  reveals  his  glory  Jesus 
foretells  his  suffering.  He  shows  how  the 
views  which  the  world  holds  of  his  mission 
are  always  inadequate.  No  one  can  preach 
Christ  who  refuses  to  see  life  in  self-denial. 

After  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  classes  had 
become  so  painfully  manifest  (Matt.  15:39; 
16:1-12)  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  cross- 
ing the  bay  near  Dalmanutha  (Mark  8:10), 
came  into  the  northernmost  parts  of  Palestine 
proper,  a  section  watered  by  the  upper  spring- 
fed  streams  which  united  form  the  Jordan. 
Caesarea  Philippi,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Casarea  on  the  coast  line  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  a  city  and  cluster  of  villages  about  120 
miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  within  a  day  and 
a  half's  journey  of  Damascus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon.  Upon  the  natural  terrace  high 
above  the  city,  among  the  groves  and  meadows 
of  that  loftly  region,  nearly  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  Herod  had  built  a  royal  retreat, 
palace  and  castle  combined. 

The  purpose  of  our  Lord  is  not  told  us, 
but  he  appears  to  have  sought  the  solitudes  of 
the  mountains  for  their  restful  silence  while 
probably  conscious  of  the  approaching  super- 
natural incident  which  was  to  give  to  the 
locality  forever  afterwards  its  name,  "the  mount 
of  the  transfiguration."  His  encounter  with  the 
captious  rulers  of  the  south  had  deeply  de- 
pressed him  (ch.  8:12)  and  their  evident  intent 
to  take  his  life  demanded  a  retreat  and  seclu- 
sion if  his  mission  was  not  to  be  cut  short. 
He  took  his  most  intimate  disciples  with  him 
to  the  refuge  he  had  chosen  and  there  occurred 
the  event  which  we  are  soon  to  study  (ch. 
9  :2-i3). 

Irrational  Estimates  of  Christ  Made  by  Men 
Unwilling  to  Acknowledge  His  Messiahship 

Verse  27- — Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a 
clear  conception  of  our  own  view  of  Christ  is 
to  study  the  popular  verdict.  What  does  the 
world  think  of  Christ  ?  Is  such  judgment 
founded  upon  reason  ?    Is  such  a  Christ  ade- 


quate to  account  for  Christianity?  Is  this 
sufficient  cause  for  so  tremendous  an  effect? 
Jesus  does  not  ask  his  disciples  the  opinion  of 
the  world  that  they  may  accept  it  but  that  they 
may  see  its  futility. 

Verse  28 — The  recent  tragic  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  had  profoundly  excited  the  multi- 
tude, and  even  Herod  more  than  half  ex- 
pected some  divine  interposition  which  should 
avenge  it  (Matt.  14:2).  But  the  appearance 
and  conduct  and  discourse  of  Jesus  differed 
so  radically  from  John's  that  the  supposition  of 
their  identity  was  ridiculous  (Matt.  11:18-19). 
And  nothing  but  the  fact  that  Elijah's  return 
had  been  prophesied  (Mai.  4:5)  could  excuse 
the  thought  that  this  gentle,  gracious,  child- 
loving  Jesus  was  a  reincarnation  of  the  fiery 
Tishbite.  But  even  many  of  those  who  saw 
the  folly  of  explanations  that  did  not  ex- 
plain were  unwilling  to  put  Jesus  upon  the 
high  ground  which  is  only  his ;  and  so  they, 
seeking  refuge  in  indefiniteness,  insisted  that 
he  was  some  unknown  and  unnamed  prophet, 
a  second  Isaiah  perhaps,  some  tremendous 
personality  whom  history  had  strangely  over- 
looked to  write  the  biographies  of  lesser  men. 
We  think  Jesus  must  have  smiled  to  hear  such 
irrational  and  contradictory  estimates  made 
by  men  who  sought  to  evade  the  issue  by  dodg- 
ing its  real  facts  and  challenge. 

He  Who  Lives  with  Jesus  Alone  Knoivs 
Him  to  Be  "the  Christ" 

Verse  29 — The  twelve  had  been  in  more  in- 
timate, more  constant  touch  with  their  Lord. 
Such  intimacy  is  fatal  to  false  pretensions,  even 
to  a  mistaken  conceit  of  self.  "No  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet"  is  the  way  the  French  put 
it — which  in  the  interests  of  truth  we  might 
amend  by  adding  "except  the  real  hero."  When 
a  man  wishes  to  understand  America  he  visits 
America.  He  does  not  content  himself  with 
sailing  along  its  coastline.  He  who  lives  with 
Jesus  every  day,  every  hour,  he  alone  under- 
stands Jesus  to  be  "the  Christ."  In  that  word 
the  Jew  embraced  all  he  knew  or  hoped  or 
dreamed  of  a  divine  interposition  by  a  divinely 
commissioned  personality. 

Verse  30 — We  understand  why  the  political 
leader  often  prays  that  he  may  be  "saved  from 
his  friends."  The  statesman  is  obscured  by  his 
own  satellites,  the  philosopher  misrepresented 
by  his  disciples,  the  poet  made  contemptible  by 
admirers  who  parody  his  great  epic.  Not  until 
after  the  transfiguration  (ch.  9:2-8),  indeed, 
not  until  after  his  resurrection  (ch.  16:1-7), 
could  the  disciples  talk  intelligently  of  the 
Messiah  ;  not  until  then  could  he  be  adequately 
preached.  To  proclaim  him  now  as  the  long 
expected  Deliverer  would  be  only  to  excite 
false  hopes  among  the  people  and  unwarranted 
opposition  on  the  pgrt  of  the  rulers  (John 
11:47-48).  It  is  to  give  his  own  disciples  a 
true  conception  of  his  Messianic  mission  that 
he  now  begins  to  unfold  before  them  the  sac- 
rificial end  which  was  coming  rapidly  near. 

A  True  Understanding  of  the  Suffering  Christ 
Requires  Self -Sacrificing  Discipleship 

Verse  31 — How  little  his  own  disciples  were 
fitted  as  yet  to  be  his  heralds  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  reply  of  their  spokesman,  Peter. 
He  not  only  ventured  to  contradict  his  Master 
but  to  deny  to  him  the  consummation  of  his 
express  purpose  (Matt.  16:22-23).  More  than 
once  it  has  happened  that  the  Christian  leader 
has  unwittingly  ranged  himself  with  his  Mas- 
ter's foes.  Peter  was  in  this  not  the  voice  of 
heaven  but  the  minion,  the  tool  of  the  pit 
(v.  33)- 

Verse  34 — A  true  understanding  of  the  suf- 
fering Servant  (Is.  53)  requires  a  self-sacrific- 
ing discipleship,  as  our  Lord  now  makes  plain. 

Verse  35- — Yet  in  the  very  act  of  renuncia- 
tion comes  recompense.  The  mother  who  lives 
for  her  child  first  truly  lives.  She  is  happier 
rocking  the  cradle  than  she  ever  was  in  her 
care-free  maidenhood.  The  young  husband 
who  cuts  down  his  personal  expenses  that  he 
may  pay  for  his  bungalow  has  begun  to  live. 
Jesus  knew  the  "joy"  of  the  cross  (Heb.  12:2). 
It  is  the  joy  of  true  life.  The  lucky  spec- 
ulator who  has  "cleaned  up"  half  a  million 
on  some  turn  of  the  market  has  not  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  has  emptied  himself 
and  become  "a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Verses  36-37 — The  divine  life  is  the  true  life. 
The  deepest  happiness  is  that  which  wells  up 
from  within  (John  4:14).  The  man  who  fails 
to  recognize  that  often  attains  the  object  of 
his  striving  only  to  find,  when  he  holds  it  in  his 
hand,  that  its  life  has  fled. 


The  Continent 


November  7,  1912 


DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  November  10,  1912 
Topic — The    candle    under    a    bushel.  Mark 

When  we  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel  we 
are  commonly  disposed  to  make  a  virtue  of  our 
conduct.  We  call  it  modesty,  self-abnega- 
tion or  some  such  thing.  We  remind  ourselves 
with  satisfaction  of  the  command  of  Jesus 
not  to  let  our  right  hand  know  what  our  left 
hand  doeth.  Whatever  the  world  may  say  or 
do,  we  at  least  will  not  crave  publicity ;  we  will 
live  out  our  lives  in  quietness  and  dignity. 

It  is  indeed  well  that  we  should  not  advertise 
ourselves.  One  of  the  characteristic  vices  of 
our  age  is  the  desire  for  publicity,  the  love  of 
display.  The  Christian  should  not  strive  in 
the  street,  but  should  rather  be  ambitious  to 
be  quiet.  But  nothing  surely  could  be  further 
from  the  mind  of  Christ  than  to  suppose  that 
his  direction  to  his  disciples  not  to  let  the 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing 
was  also  a  direction  to  the  right  hand  not  to 
do  anything.  The  truth  is  that  letting  our  light 
shine  does  not  consist  in  advertising  our- 
selves, but  in  doing  good  works  which  men  can- 
not fail  to  see,  and  which  will  cause  them  to 
glorify,  not  us,  but  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.   

We  sometimes  excuse  ourselves  for  putting 
our  lamp  under  a  bushel  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  our  light  is  so  small,  and  the  darkness  is 
so  wide,  that  what  radiance  we  can  shed  is  in- 
significant and  negligible.  What  can  one  small 
lamp  do  in  the  black  darkness  of  a  city  slum  ? 
It  can  scarcely  illumine  one  corner  of  an  alley. 
What  can  one  small  lamp  do  in  the  darkness 
of  a  great  factory,  where  every  man  but  one 
is  embittered  against  society,  alienated  from  the 
church  and  determined  not  to  consider  the 
spiritual  claims  of  Jesus?  What  can  one  small 
lamp  do  in  the  darkness  of  society,  when  fash- 
ion and  cynicism  have  full  control  ? 

0  brother !  it  is  where  the  darkness  is  deep- 
est that  the  lamp  is  most  needed.  How  wel- 
come is  even  a  tiny  gleam  to  the  soul  that  is 
groping  its  way !  A  candle  in  the  darkness 
of  a  vast  cavern  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  And  for  a  lost  soul  that  candle  may 
be  the  light  of  life.   

You  know  how  we  look  up  to  those  brave, 
strong  men  in  the  community  whose  whole  lives 
have  been  pure,  clean  and  honest  to  the  core. 
You  know  how  we  feel  the  better  for  having 
passed  them  in  the  street.  They  may  not  know 
us  at  all,  and  yet  they  afford  us  refreshment 
and  courage  as  they  go  by. 

1  think  about  the  light  that  Jesus  shed  around 
him  when  he  moved  through  the  purlieus  of 
Capernaum.  Publicans  and  sinful  women  came 
unto  him.  They  pressed  close  upon  him ;  they 
followed  him  into  the  banquet,  even  into  the 
house  of  a  Pharisee.  He  was  so  different  from 
them ;  and  yet  they  felt  that  while  he  was 
with  them  there  was  for  them  a  way  back  to 
purity  and  peace.  He  moved  through  the  midst 
of  them  as  light,  that  they  might  follow  the 
gleam.   

Ultimately  the  only  light  a  man  has  to  give 
to  any  community  is  the  light  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. It  is  what  he  is  that  shines.  He  will 
indeed  be  ever  ready  to  speak  a  brave,  true 
word  for  Jesus.  He  will  be  especially  ready 
to  confess  Jesus  under  conditions  which  may 
subject  him  to  the  danger  of  slight  or  ridicule. 
He  will  be  prompt  to  resent  profanity  or  foul 
talk  whenever  he  may  hear  them.  But  the  sole 
weight  and  influence  of  his  words  rests  ul- 
timately upon  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his 
own  character.  We  are  not  merely  reflectors 
of  the  light  of  Christ,  we  are  lights  lighted  by 
Christ.   

We  are  lights  lighted  by  Christ,  just  as  those 
disciples  were  of  old,  that  we  in  turn  may 
give  light  unto  the  world.  The  Master  called 
men  in  obscurity,  but  he  did  so  in  order  that 
their  light  might  illumine  all  mankind.  Nico- 
demus  first  visited  Jesus  by  night ;  but  there 
came  a  time  when  Jesus  was  on  trial  in  the 
court  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  then  this  same 
Nicodemus,  whose  light  had  been  kindled  in 


secret  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  stood  forth  clearly 
and  spoke  for  Jesus  against  the  whole  hostile 
assembly.   

It  is  a  universal  principle  that  light,  simply 
because  it  is  light,  must  shine  so  as  to  be 
seen  of  men.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
put  a  lamp  under  a  bushel  measure.  Lamps  are 
lighted  that  they  may  shine.  There  is  an 
inner  necessity  that  they  should  shine.  Today 
the  student  works  in  the  obscurity  of  his  attic ; 
tomorrow  his  scientific  researches  are  lighting 
the  world.  Today  a  character  is  shaped  in  the 
temptations  of  the  desert ;  tomorrow  it  stands 
forth  as  a  compassionate  saviour  of  other  men 
when  they,  too,  are  tempted. 

But  our  light  is  the  light  of  Jesus.  We 
are  lamps,  not  suns.  We  are  like  those  lamps 
used  by  the  men  to  whom  Jesus  spoke.  They 
must  be  regularly  replenished  with  oil  if  they 


November  17,  1912 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  NO  MISTAKES 

Topic  —  Mistakes     often     made.  Proverbs 
14  :i-24. 

"The  man  who  never  makes  mistakes  never 
makes  anything."  Thus  has  a  great  truth 
crystallized  in  a  popular  saying.  Better  to 
blunder  one's  way  to  achievement  than  never 
to  achieve  at  all.  A  baseball  player  dominated 
chiefly  by  fear  of  errors  would  have  little  else 
than  error  against  his  name  for  the  short  time 
that  his  name  would  be  on  the  records.  Only 
the  young  and  the  weak  are  worried  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistakes ;  the  truly  strong  know  that 
to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  keep  face  forward  is  the 
program  of  success.   

Some  grave  mistakes  are  so  dangerous  that, 
like  seacoast  rocks  on  which  lighthouses  have 
been  placed,  they  are  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  chart  of  life.  The  young  mariner  on  life's 
sea  who  is  not  utterly  blind  to  the  teachings 
of  the  experience  of  older  voyagers  should 
be  able  to  escape  certain  serious  blunders 
which  usually  spell  shipwreck.  To  disregard 
the  warnings  of  the  past  is  to  insure  peril  in 
the  present.   

Throughout  one  fertile  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  traveler  notices  that  the  barns  on  the 
well  kept,  prosperous  farms  are  vastly  bigger 
than  the  houses.  The  nature  of  the  crops  in 
this  region  makes  large  barns  necessary.  But, 
morally  speaking,  it  is  dangerous  to  have  one's 
barns  greater  than  one's  home — to  h^ve  more 
goods  than  life.  For  true  riches  lie  in  living, 
and  no  material  possessions  can  compensate 
for  smallness  of  life  itself.  The  soul  may  pos- 
sess much  wealth,  but  it  should  always  be 
greater  than  its  possessions.  It  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  cultivate  soil  and  neglect  soul ;  to 
pile  up  substance  and  dwarf  spirit. 

To  live  as  if  this  life  were  all  of  the  soul's 
career  is  a  mistake  which  is  none  the  less 
tragic  because  it  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race. 

He  who  never  forgets  a  friend  and  always 
forgives  a  foe  is  making  no  mistake.  That  is 
the  way  the  soul  grows. 

There  are  something  more  than  10,000,000 
persons  on  this  continent  who  are,  apparently, 
chiefly  concerned  about  how  they  look.  Seem- 
ingly, they  care  more  for  clothes  than  for  con- 
duct. Outward  appearance  is  their  daily  solici- 
tude. If  half  the  attention  that  is  given  to 
things  sartorial  were  devoted  to  things  spiritual 
and  intellectual  the  plane  of  character  would 
rise  higher  on  this  western  continent  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  never  a  mistake 
to  look  well  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
the  spirit  and  the  body ;  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
a  silly,  childish  mistake,  to  care  supremely  for 
clothes  and  complexion. 

"Love  thyself  last,"  exhorts  a  wise  poet. 
Selfishness  is  not  only  bad  manners  and  bad 


would  burn  with  a  steady  brightness  (Rev.  2:5). 
Would  we  shine  brightly?  Then  must  we  pray 
to  him  in  secret ;  work  for  him  in  secret ; 
have  his  love  as  the  hidden  power  within  our 
souls.  Our  light  will  never  shine  if  we  go  away 
from  Jesus  and  forget  our  first  works;  but 
replenished  by  him  we  will  burn  with  a  clear 
and  steady  flame  to  light  and  bless  our  fel- 
low men  unto  the  end. 


Enthusiasm  in  life  is  the  great  generator  of 
sunshine.  Without  a  living  interest  in  the 
busy  world,  and  that  sympathy  of  interest  which 
connects  us  with  every  other  living  being,  we 
cannot  infuse  any  warmth  into  our  manners, 
or  bring  others  into  sympathy  with  us.  Helen 
Keller,  whose  sunshiny  soul  is  as  sensitive  to 
impressions  as  a  delicate  flower  is  to  atmos- 
phere, in  her  "Story  of  My  Life"  writes:  "The 
touch  of  some  hands  is  an  impertinence,  while 
that  of  another  is  like  a  benediction.  I  have 
met  people  so  empty  of  joy  that,  when  I  clasped 
their  frosty  finger  tips,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
shaking  hands  with  a  northeast  storm.  Others 
there  are  whose  hands  have  sunbeams  in  them 
so  that  their  grasp  warms  my  heart." 


morals,  but  it  is  also  bad  policy.  The  surest 
way  to  serve  self  is  to  forget  self  in  the 
service  of  others.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the  first 
order  for  any  young  person,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  urgent  calls  for  the  help  of  devoted 
lives  which  we  hear  on  every  hand,  to  think 
so  much  of  his  personal  convenience  and  com- 
fort that  he  will  not  plunge  unreservedly  into 
the  service  of  a  great  cause. 

To  be  silent  when  a  friend  is  unjustly  at- 
tacked is  a  mistake  that  mars  manhood. 

The  country  needs  high-minded  patriots. 
Anybody  who  is  failing  to  make  his  life  count 
for  good  citizenship  in  these  critical  times  is 
making  a  mistake  for  which  his  children  will 
be  sorry.   

"When  there  is  a  harvest  in  sight,"  says 
Carlyle,  "it  is  a  mistake  to  be  sparing  of  the 
seed  corn."   

"Man  is  a  spirit ;  he  has  a  body."  That  truth 
runs  deep.  The  conservation  of  the  spiritual 
life  ought  to  be  the  supreme  obligation  of  every 
mortal.  Worldly  prosperity  means  less  than 
inner  peace.  A  heart  attuned  to  the  whispers 
of  the  divine  Spirit  is  more  desirable  than  that 
recognition  by  the  world  at  large  which  we  call 
fame.  The  reality  of  union  with  Christ,  the 
vividness  of  the  sense  of  God,  the  actuality  of 
the  peace  that  floweth  like  a  river — to  ignore 
these  is  a  mistake  that  counts  throughout 
eternity.   

To  fail  to  be  kind  is  always  a  mistake. 

When  courage  goes,  all  goes.  The  habit  of 
bravery  may  be  cultivated.  Thus  in  ordinary 
days  we  may  prepare  for  crises.  For  to 
fail  to  cultivate  a  stout  heart  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 


I  have  grown  to  believe  that  the  one  thing 
worth  aiming  at  is  simplicity  of  heart  and  life ; 
that  one's  relations  with  others  should  be  direct 
and  not  diplomatic ;  that  power  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth ;  that  meanness,  and  hard- 
ness, and  coldness  are  the  unforgivable  sins ; 
that  conventionality  is  the  mother  of  dreari- 
ness ;  that  pleasure  consists  not  in  virtue  of 
material  conditions,  but  in  the  joyful  heart ; 
that  the  world  is  a  very  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful place ;  that  congenial  labor  is  the  secret  of 
happiness. — A.  C.  Benson. 

Let  us  by  daily  exercise  in  self-control  learn 
to  turn  off  the  process  of  judging  as  we  would 
turn  off  the  gas.  Let  us  eliminate  pride,  pas- 
sion, personal  feeling,  prejudice  and  pettiness 
from  our  mind,  and  higher,  purer  emotions  will 
rush  in,  as  air  seeks  to  fill  a  vacuum.  Charity 
is  not  a  formula ;  it  is  an  atmosphere.  Let  us 
cultivate  charity  in  judging ;  let  us  seek  to  draw 
out  latent  good  in  others  rather  than  to  discover 
hidden  evils. — W.  G.  Jordan. 

It  is  only  with  renunciation  that  life,  prop- 
erly speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin. — Goethe. 
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China^Campaign  Is  Prospering 

The  first  meetings  of  the  special  campaign 
for  China  were  held  in  Albany  and  Troy  Pres- 
teries  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  a 
group  of  board  secretaries,  missionaries  on  fur- 
lough and  pastors  who  have  visited  China.  This 
was  followed  by  the  campaign  in  Philadelphia. 
The  final  returns  are  not  yet  completed  from 
any  of  these  centers,  but  some  interesting  re- 
sults are  reported. 

When  the  Presbyterian  men  of  the  city  of 
Troy  met,  they  promised  $i,ooo  a  year  for  the 
three-year  period,  and  the  Women's  Presby- 
terial  Society  gave  as  much  more.  In  Albany 
the  total  from  the  mass  meeting  was  $1,350, 
and  the  Albany  women  expect  to  do  as  well 
as  their  Troy  sisters.  At  Johnstown  $500  was 
pledged,  at  Gloversville  $150.  Philadelphia's 
total  for  the  triennial  period  in  view  will  not 
be  less  than  $60,000,  and  an  individual  pledge 
from  western  New  York  adds  $10,000  to  this. 
Of  the  $750,000  which  the  committee  intends 
to  raise  $85,000  has  thus  already  been  covered, 
with  only  four  or  five  presbyteries  touched,  and 
the  campaign  certainly  is  prosperously  initiated. 

Besides,  there  have  been  six  young  women 
volunteers  already  toward  the  complement  of 
thirty-four  young  women  whom  the  board  in- 
tends to  send  out  in  connection  with  this  spe- 
cial China  movement. 

Lying  for  Sake  cf  Hearing  More  Gospel 

In  his  interesting  little  monthly.  The  Etah 
News  Bulletin,  Dr.  A.  G.  McGaw,  leader  of  the 
remarkable  Christian  work  among  the  "sweeper" 
caste  in  India,  challenges  a  recent  statement  in 
The  Continent  to  the  effect  that  only  in  Korea 
do  non-Christian  peoples  actually  plead  for 
missionaries  to  come  to  their  villages.  Dr. 
McGaw  claims  for  his  own  field  the  right  to  be 
included  in  that  distinguished  classification. 
The  demand  for  preaching  among  the  outcastes 
of  the  villages  for  which  he  works  is  so  intense 
and  persistent  that  he  and  his  associates  are 
quite  overwhelmed  by  the  multiplicity  of  calls 
which  come  to  them.  Not  only  are  the  "sweep- 
ers" insatiably  eager  for  the  gospel  but  there  is 
very  considerable  movement  of  religious  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  other  low  castes,  espe- 
cially in  the  caste  that  includes  masons  and 
leather  workers.  Dr.  McGaw  is  satisfied  that 
if  he  had  the  force  to  evangelize  this  latter 
section  of  the  population  he  would  increase 
the  strength  of  the  church  very  rapidly.  As 
matters  stand  now,  the  Christian  population  in 
the  Etah  district  is  about  12,000  souls  out 
of  a  total  population  of  870,000.  Of  the  1,470 
towns  and  villages  into  which  this  populace  is 
gathered  nearly  600  include  a  substantial  Chris- 
tian representation. 

Similar  eagerness  for  preaching  is  reported 
also  from  the  Elat  region  in  West  Africa. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Johnston  recently  set  out  for  a 
trip  through  an  untraveled  section  of  country 
lying  south  of  Elat,  with  the  idea  of  locating 
some  new  outstations  in  that  direction.  In  one 
village,  where  he  preached  late  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  people  were  so  intensely  in- 
terested that  they  quite  unanimously  lied  to  the 
minister  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  stay 
over  Sunday.  The  whole  population  of  the 
village  joined  in  telling  him  that  it  was  six 
hours'  travel  through  the  jungle  to  the  next 
village,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  get  there 
before  night  made  the  road  unsafe.  Knowing 
that  he  would  not  march  on  the  Sabbath,  this 
wile  was  used  to  delay  him  till  Monday.  But 
Mr.  Johnston  went  on,  nevertheless,  and  found 
that  the  next  village  was  in  fact  only  two  hours 
away  and  easily  reached  before  nightfall.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  the  latter  village  which 
had  the  Sunday  service,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  missionary  to  think  harshly  of  the  town 
behind,  in  which  the  eagerness  to  hear  more 
of  Christ  prompted  such  reckless  prevarication. 

Educational  Project  for  Porto  Rico 

Rev.  John  William  Harris  of  San  German, 
Porto  Rico,  has  returned  home  after  a  brief 
visit  to  New  York,  which  netted  him  the  highly 
satisfactory  result  of  a  sufficient  donation  from 
an  unnamed  friend  to  build  the  first  boys' 
dormitory  of  the  "Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto 
Rico."  Mr.  Harris  is  the  missionary  pastor 
under  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board  in  the 
town  of  San  German,  on  the  railroad  between 


Mayaguez  and  Ponce,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  island.  In  his  field  Mr.  Harris  has  six 
organized  churches,  besides  nineteen  regular 
preaching  places ;  and  although  he  has  seven 
Porto  Rican  preachers  to  assist  him,  it  can  well 
be  imagined  that  his  parish  is  a  very  exacting 
one. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this  load,  Mr. 
Harris  found  himself  constrained  by  the  con- 
ditions around  him  to  undertake  a  bold  and  ag- 
gressive educational  work  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  home  mission  enter- 
prise in  the  island.  He  saw  no  hope  of  im- 
proving the  general  condition  of  the  islanders 
unless  they  were  uplifted  and  stimulated  by  a 
schooling  that  would  combine  industrial  train- 
ing and  Christian  influence.  From  this  thought 
and  purpose  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Porto 
Rico  has  sprung,  and  remarkable  approbation 
and  assistance  have  been  given  the  work  by 
leading  business  enterprises  in  Porto  Rico. 

One  big  sugar  company  has  promised  Mr. 
Harris  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years. 
Others  have  helped  liberally  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  a  very  fine  tract  of  100  acres 
has  been  purchased  just  outside  the  town  of 
San  German.  In  one  old  building  already  on 
the  land  school  was  opened  last  March,  and  a 
beginning  of  the  curriculum  has  been  made  with 
classes  in  agriculture  and  carpentry  for  the 
boys  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls.  The 
students  present  at  this  fall's  opening  entirely 
overtaxed  the  possibilities  of  the  old  building 
now  in  use  and  the  enlargement  of  capacity 
by  the  new  dormitory  will  undoubtedly  be  taken 
up  instantly. 

The  charter  of  the  school  provides  that  the 
evangelical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  must 
always  be  taught  in  it,  but  that  no  sectarian 
spirit  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the  or- 
ganization or  curriculum.  Although  Mr.  Harris 
as  president  continues  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, the  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  board  of  trustees.  The  title  deed 
of  the  land,  however,  contains  a  reversionary 
clause  which  would  throw  the  real  estate  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  case  the  requirement  of 
evangelical  teaching  was  violated  or  ignored. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Winn  and  Her  Work 

Regarding  Mrs.  Winn  of  the  Japanese  mis- 
sion, who  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  died 
Oct.  8,  one  who  knew  her  writes :  "There 
were  certain  rare  combinations  making  up 
her  character,  which  gave  it  great  strength 
and  charm.  A  womanly  and  winsome  gentle- 
ness accompanied  a  marvelously  untiring  energy 
and  push.  She  always  undertook  what  seemed 
too  much,  and  yet,  to  the  amazement  of  her 
associates,  seldom  failed  to  do  more  than  she 
promised.  She  trained  Bible  women  and  di- 
rected their  work,  and  herself  carried  on 
night  schools,  children's  schools  and  numerous 
classes.  For  a  number  of  years  she  carried  on 
an  orphan  asylum  at  her  own  expense.  She 
contributed  to  Japanese  Christian  literature,  and 
her  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine  ad- 
mitted her  and  her  Bible  to  many  homes.  Her 
personal  interest  in  people  acted  like  a  magnet. 
People  in  trouble  or  perplexity  felt  welcome  at 
her  home,  and  sometimes  by  their  very  num- 
bers threatened  to  hinder  the  regular  work. 
But  she  always  had  time  to  see  each  one  per- 
sonally, offering  encouragement  and  counsel, 
and  not  seldom  material  aid.  She  filled  in 
the  spare  moments  writing  letters,  thus  ever 
keeping  in  touch  with  her  people.  Splendid 
optimism  and  cheer  were  one  of  the  marks 
of  her  personality — and  yet  those  who  knew 
her  best  sometimes  caught  glimpses  of  a  heart 
breaking  because  of  the  vision  of  perishing 
souls.  That  vision,  taken  with  faith,  gave  her 
a  wonderful  power  of  intercessory  prayer." 

Ewing's  Men  Returning  to  Allahabad 

Professor  C.  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  after  com- 
pleting his  Ph.  D.  work  at  Columbia  University, 
sailed  from  New  York  Oct.  22  for  the  Al- 
lahabad Christian  College,  India.  After  grad- 
uating from  Princeton  in  1905  he  went  out  on 
a  "short  term"  of  five  years  and  is  now  return- 
ing for  life  service.  Since  Dr.  Ewing's  death 
Dr.  P.  H.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  acting 
principal  of  the  college.  He  also  has  remained 
for  life  work,  as  has  H.  T.  Avey  of  the  en- 


gineering department.  L.  H.  Werden,  after 
going  to  Edinburgh  from  Allahabad  for  his 
medical  course,  is  preparing  to  return.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arthur  Ewing  on  his 
young  teachers.   

Joshi  Gakuin  and  Westminster  Guild 

From  the  Joshi  Gakuin,  the  Presbyterian 
girls'  school  at  Tokyo,  Miss  Isabel  Mae  Ward 
writes  enthusiastically  not  alone  of  the  cheer 
but  of  the  practical  help  which  has  come  to  the 
school  from  being  recognized  as  the  special 
interest  of  the  Westminster  guilds  in  the  church 
at  home.  The  gifts  sent  by  the  guilds  for  the 
children  in  the  primary  classes  of  the  school 
have  done  more  than  hold  the  children ;  in 
many  cases  they  have  also  brought  the  mothers 
into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  school  work 
simply  through  maternal  pride  in  the  fact  that 
their  children  "had  received  something  from 
America."  The  postal  card  shower  for  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  last  season  rained  down  on 
the  teachers  in  the  school  over  a  thousand 
cards  from  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  giving  them  an  entirely  new  impression 
of  the  wide  extension  of  the  guild  work. 

Miss  Ward's  regular  teaching  schedule  re- 
quires thirty  hours  a  week  in  the  classroom, 
and  as  an  extra  she  has  a  cooking  class  which 
has  been  her  particular  delight.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  faculty  that  a  domestic  science  laboratory 
may  be  provided  for  this  class.  At  present  the 
class  does  its  work  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
teacher's  home  and  finds  the  accommodations 
of  that  tiny  department  rather  too  limited  for 
successful   class  operations. 

The  Joshi  Gakuin  is  very  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity given  to  Miss  Hironaka,  one  of  its 
own  graduates,  who,  after  four  years  of  teach- 
ing service  at  Yamaguchi,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  missionaries  to  come  to  America  and  take 
postgraduate  work  in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School  in  New  York  City.  The  govern- 
ment schools  are  always  sending  promising 
students  to  America  for  postgraduate  courses 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  Christian  schools  should 
aim  to  follow  the  same  plan,  at  least  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  provide  one  American- 
trained  native  teacher  in  each  mission  school 
of  importance.  It  was  with  this  idea  that  Rev. 
R.  P.  Gorbold  of  Kyoto  raised  the  money  for 
Miss  Hironaka's  course  of  study  in  New  York 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  president  of  the  New 
York  institution,  provided  a  scholarship  for  her. 

Training  School  at  Bangkok 

The  Christian  College  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  re- 
cently held  a  normal  and  training  school  for 
ten  days  for  the  evangelistic  and  ordinary 
teachers  of  the  mission  stations.  Over  fifty 
persons  were  in  attendance  at  the  various  ses- 
sions of  the  classes,  with  a  daily  average  of 
about  twenty-five  at  each  lecture.  Dr.  W.  G. 
McClure  had  charge  of  the  lectures,  and  was 
assisted  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Cooper  6f  Rajaburi, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dunlap,  Dr.  C.  C.  Walker,  Dr. 
McFarland,  and  other  members  of  the  college 
faculty. 

The  plan  of  collecting  fees  for  board  and 
tuition  for  the  full  year  at  the  college  has 
worked  very  successfully,  though  special  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  made  with  some  who 
were  not  prepared  to  pay  in  advance.  It  is 
expected  that  this  plan  will  result  in  less  loss 
from  unpaid  bills.   

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— Oct.  25  was  Presbyterial  Day  at  Room  48, 
Chicago,  and  the  attendance  was  large.  Mrs. 
Shumway,  secretary  for  Japan,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Winn,  whose 
death  has  been  reported  in  The  Continent.  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Chichester,  whose  husband,  the  late  Dr. 
Chichester,  was  beloved  as  the  pastor  of  First 
church,  Chicago,  was  present.  She  had  been 
several  years  abroad  and  was  en  route  to  her 
California  home.  "In  the  shadow  of  the  Alps," 
she  said,  "I  have  read,  with  the  deepest  ad- 
miration, accounts  of  the  work  done  by  the 
women  of  the  country  for  missions.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  woman."  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt 
spoke  in  somewhat  the  same  vein,  saying  that 
one  covild  scarcely  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  women,  both  on  the  mission 
field,  as  he  had  recently  seen  it  in  his  world 
pilgrimage,  and  in  the  church  at  home. 
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Some  of  the  Season's  Offerings  in  Fiction 


The  selection  of  fiction  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  choices  for  the  reader  who  seeks 
to  give  his  attention  only  to  what  is  worth 
while.  The  pages  of  this  issue  that  are  de- 
voted to  books  of  fiction  provide,  with  the  com- 
ments to  be  given  in  The  Continent  of  Nov.  14, 
a  practically  complete  conspectus  of  the  read- 
able novels  of  the  season.  All  of  the  important 
publishers  are  represented,  and  all  of  the  "books 
named  have  received  careful  consideration  by 
qualified  reviewers  of  The  Continent's  staff. 
Therefore  our  readers  may  well  value  these 
pages  as  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  guide 
in  their  selections. 

Stories  of  Sentimental  Sort 

All  the  World  to  Nothing,  by  Wyndham 
Martyn,  seems  to  prove  the  assertion :  "Dif- 
ficulties are  the  things  that  show  what  men 
are."  Richard  Chester,  a  Yale  graduate  and 
member  of  an  old  New  York  family,  has  more 
than  a  million  in  his  own  name ;  but  not  being 
of  a  practical  mind  he  plunges  into  some  spec- 
ulative amusements  by  which  he  loses  his 
money,  his  first  love  and  the  respect  of  his 
brother,  the  only  remaining  member  of  his 
family.  Refusing  assistance  from  his  friends, 
Richard  disguises  himself  and  sets  out  to  find 
a  money  lender  who  has  cheated  him.  By  mis- 
take he  gets  into  the  apartment  of  Nora  Ellis, 
a  young  woman  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
a  peculiar  will  which  compels  her  to  marry  im- 
mediately or  lose  her  inheritance.  Richard, 
being  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  is  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  Nora,  who  gives  him  a  sum  of 
money  and  believes  that  she  will  divorce  him  at 
once.  They  meet  later,  but  she  does  not  recog- 
nize him  as  the  man  in  wig  and  coachman's 
coat  whom  she  had  married.  Thus  is  the  way 
prepared  for  a  vivid,  swiftly-moving  romance. 
Mr.  Martyn  has  many  qualities  of  the  first-rate 
novelist — a  broad  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  a  glowing  power  of  description. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 

Daddy-Long-Legs,  by  Jean  Webster,  renews 
one's  joys  in  living.  It  is  the  quaintest,  clever- 
est, lovingest  little  book  written  in  a  long  time. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
Jerusha  Abbott,  a  foundling  who  was  named 
from  a  telephone  book  and  a  tombstone  and  who 
spent  seventeen  years  in  an  orphan  asylum, 
to  a  kind  gentleman  trustee  who  sent  her  to 
college.  Along  with  the  letters,  which  bubble 
with  gay  little  descriptions  of  the  life  and 
work  and  mates  at  college,  there  is  inwoven 
a  very  charming  little  love  story.  The  whole 
thing  is  sweet  and  wholesome  and  illuminating 
— and  a  girl  who  can  see  a  joke  in  geometry  as- 
suredly deserves  to  be  cultivated  1  There  is 
all  the  sparkle  and  cleverness  that  mark  Miss 
Webster's  other  college  stories,  but  in  addition 
there  is  here  a  little  deeper  note,  a  stressing 
of  the  beautiful  meaning  of  a  busy,  happy  life 
and  of  just  being  a  girl.  It's  a  charming  fairy 
tale  of  fact  that  every  girl  ought  to  have  for 
her  very  own  and  that  grown  people  will  read 
with  zest.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  juvenile  ; 
it's  likely  to  cause  a  domestic  crisis  in  any  home 
as  to  which  member  of  the  family — grandma, 
father,  mother,  auntie  or  daughter — can  get 
to  it  first.  [Century  Company,  New  York, 
$1  net. 

The  Soldier  from  Virginia,  by  Marjorie 
Bowen,  is  a  historical  romance  based  upon  the 
life  of  George  Washington,  and  written  in  a 
style  that  is  irresistible.  Miss  Bowen  is  an 
adept  at  this  sort  of  story,  as  many  who  remem- 
ber her  interesting  William  of  Orange  novels 
can  testify.  But  it  is  a  more  ambitious  task 
to  tackle  Washington,  as  a  hero,  and  make 
him  appear  quite  convincing  to  a  country  of 


readers  immersed  in  Washington  traditions.  We 
see  the  young  hero  first  at  the  period  of  open 
hostilities  between  the  French  and  the  English  ; 
we  see  him  trying  to  declare  his  love  for  Martha 
Dandridge,  before  setting  out  on  his  first 
fighting  expedition,  and  failing  because  of  that 
young  lady's  hauteur  and  his  own  miserable 
lack  of  confidence ;  we  see  Martha  marrying 
Mr.  Custis,  in  her  humiliation  at  having  "of- 
fered herself"  to  a  man  who  doesn't  love  her; 
and  later  we  see  the  marriage  of  George  and 
Martha  when  the  latter  has  become  a  widow 
and  the  misunderstanding  has  been  cleared 
up.  The  quality  we  call  "atmosphere"  is  here 
in  abundance  ;  it  is  like  living  in  revolutionary 
times  to  follow  Miss  Bowen's  descriptions 
of  places  and  people,  and  to  feel  her  vivid  pen 
making  a  "flashing  personality"  out  of  Mr. 
Washington.  The  story  ends  with  the  treachery 
of  Benedict  Arnold.  [D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Bride's  Hero,  by  M.  P.  Revere  (who 
is  said  to  be  a  well  known  writer  using  an  as- 
sumed name),  has  the  popular  subject  of  the 
American  girl  marrying  a  titled  foreigner,  who 
in  this  case  is  also  a  popular  war  hero.  Sandra 
Phayre's  diary  shows  her  at  boarding  school 
worshiping  a  picture  of  Sir  Miles  Culver,  who 
is  twelve  years  her  senior,  and  later  meeting 
him  in  England  while  he  is  suffering  from  the 
loss  of  the  woman  he  loved.  How  Sandra 
at  first  incurred  his  hatred  instead  of  love  and 
later  on  succeeded  in  realizing  her  earliest 
idealization  of  him  will  prove  entertaining  read- 
ing. The  story  has  an  interesting  background 
of  both  English  and  American  home  life,  and 
is  told  with  a  realism  that  makes  one  curious 
as  to  its  authorship.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Cupid  En  Route,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
A  young  man,  rich  through  the  find  of  a  lucky 
mine,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  he  sees 
at  the  opera  and  of  whom  he  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing,  is  apt  to  have  some  diverting 
experiences  in  pursuit  of  her  and  before  he 
succeeds  in  getting  her  to  name  the  day.  The 
hero  of  this  particular  book,  finding  himself 
in  exactly  that  situation,  did  have  rather  a 
lively  time  of  it ;  his  adventures  are  il- 
luminated by  a  number  of  illustrations,  and 
many  cupids,  mournful  cupids  and  mischievous 
cupids,  frolic  over  the  pages,  making  an  at- 
tractive gift  book  of  the  romance.  [Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Three  Attractive  Heroines 

The  Daughter  of  David  Kerr,  by  Henry 
King  Tootle,  presents  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
most  forceful  of  the  season's  heroines.  Gloria 
Kerr,  whose  mother  is  dead,  has  been  kept 
away  at  school  for  twelve  years  in  order  that 
she  may  not  discover  the  contempt  with  which 
her  father  is  regarded  in  the  home  community 
over  which  he  holds  corrupt  political  control. 
The  daughter's  unexpected  advent,  her  shocked 
discovery  of  the  situation,  her  refusal  to  give 
up  faith  in  her  father,  her  final  fierce  rebellion 
and  the  crisis  which  eventually  separates  the 
two,  all  go  to  make  up  a  drama  of  absorbing 
vividness  and  power.  A  resourceful  young 
editor  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  political 
battle  and  his  love  relieves  the  gloom  over 
Gloria's  life.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.    $1.25  net. 

Concerning  Sally,  by  William  John  Hopkins, 
is  a  story  which  by  turns  amuses,  saddens  and 
arouses  to  indignation.  Amuses  because  Sally 
is  a  very  human  little  girl ;  saddens  because  a 
family  burden-bearer  of  10,  who  "often  wanted 
to  cry,  but  didn't,  which  made  it  all  the  harder," 
is  a  wee  object  of  pity  ;  arouses  to  indignation 


because  a  father  who  divides  his  time  between 
gambling  and  a  college  professorship,  and 
finally  gives  up  the  latter  altogether,  is  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  book, 
apart  from  the  individual  interest  which  the 
characters  themselves  awaken,  arouses  instant 
and  hearty  admiration  of  the  skilled  craftsman- 
ship which  could  paint  with  so  true  a  hand  the 
gradual  development  of  a  child  of  10  into  a 
woman  of  25.  Sally  is  sturdy,  unspoiled, 
unique,  wholly  lovable.  Her  story  will  be  read 
with  genuine  enjoyment  by  all  who  delight  in 
natural,  wholesome  youth,  for  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  done  no  finer  work  than  he  has  put  into  his 
latest  book.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.35  net. 

Marcus  Holbeach's  Daughter,  by  Alice 
Jones,  is  romance  pure  and  simple  and,  what 
is  more  unusual,  wholesome.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Canada  in  a  little  village  where  people  live 
happily  in  neighborly  fashion.  The  daughter 
is  a  vigorous,  fresh,  free-hearted  girl,  and  she 
is  possessed  of  a  father  so  exceedingly  sensible 
that,  when  she  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the 
young  townsmen,  he  realizes  her  happiness  is 
more  important  than  his  own  ambition  and  he 
allows  her  to  follow  her  inclinations.  This 
wisdom  he  has  learned  from  past  bitter  experi- 
ences of  his  own,  but  it  does  not  overshadow 
the  brightness  of  the  little  romance.  [D.  Ap- 
pleton and  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Mystery  and  Detectives! 

The  Flight  of  Faviel,  by  R.  E.  Vernede. 
An  impulsive  Englishman  and  his  unworthy 
rival  for  the  hand  of  a  charming  girl  make  a 
$10,000  wager  that  the  former  can  disappear 
completely  for  a  month — so  completely  that 
even  the  detective  agencies  will  be  baffled.  Of 
course  Mr.  Faviel's  flight  gives  the  disagreeable 
rival  a  decided  advantage ;  but  the  heroine  is 
a  young  person  not  to  be  lightly  won,  and, 
besides,  Mr.  Faviel's  curious  personality  has 
piqued  her  interest.  The  chase  becomes  ex- 
citing— madly  so ;  and  the  author  skillfully 
keeps  one  in  agitated  suspense  until  the  very 
last  day  of  the  prescribed  month,  to  which  he 
devotes  three  or  four  chapters  and  describes 
minute  by  minute.  Mr.  Vernede  calls  his  book 
"light  comedy,"  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  used 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  entertainment 
of  that  sort — humor,  quick  action,  thrills,  a 
dashing  plot,  a  ruthless  rival,  etc.  The  music 
is  supplied  by  the  charming  love  story.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

Who  ?  by  Elizabeth  Kent.  Even  while  one 
is  quarrelling  with  the  improbabilities  that 
occur  in  this  intricate  detective  yarn  he  is  also 
conscious  that  the  solution  of  its  plot  is  of  vital 
importance  to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  finally 
declares  "Who?"  to  be  a  real  novel  of  real 
merit.  Sympathy  is  likely  to  be  with  the  beau- 
tiful but  weak-minded  Lady  Wilmersley,  whose 
supposed  murder  of  her  husband  forms  the 
basis  of  the  mystery  plot.  The  details  of  the 
action  are  too  numerous  and  confusing  to  be 
related  here.  The  chief  fascination  of  the  story 
is  the  clever  way  in  which  the  tracks  are  cov- 
ered and  the  art  with  which  the  conclusion  is 
shot  forth.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Scientific  Sprague,  by  Francis  Lynde,  is  a 
rattling  good  tale — the  sort  of  thing  one  likes 
to  recommend  to  the  man  who  wants  to  read 
fiction,  but  declares  there's  "nothing  except 
silly  love  stories  being  written."  Mr.  Lynde 
is  essentially  virile  ;  he  seems  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  love  of  a  good  story  is  inherent  in 
most  of  us,  and  to  understand  our  disgust  at 
some  of  the  undiluted  sentimentality  offered  as 
high  grade  fiction.    The  Red  Butte  Western 
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railway  is  thus  made  to  yield  its  full  store 
of  romantic  possibilities — and  they  are  not 
few.  Its  superintendent,  entangled  in  a  mys- 
terious situation,  is  relieved  of  his  various  em- 
barrassments by  the  hero,  a  young  government 
engineer  with  a  keen  interest  in  amateur  de- 
tective work.  The  thing  grips  like  a  hearty 
handshake,  so  alive  is  it  and  so  vital.  Any  busi- 
ness man  will  get  a  thrill  out  of  it  and  feel 
repaid  for  giving  "Scientific  Sprague"  a  few 
hours  of  his  time.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Master  of  Mysteries.  Occultism  is 
cleverly  burlesqued  by  this  anonymous  author, 
both  in  unraveling  the  mysteries  and  in  the 
manner  of  arousing  interest  in  the  book.  We 
are  told  that  the  author's  name  and  the  reason 
for  withholding  it  are  given  in  cipher  in  the 
story  and  can  easily  be  discovered  by  using 
the  same  method  of  deduction  employed  by 
Astro  the  seer,  the  central  character  in  the  novel. 
The  book  contains  twenty-four  short  stories, 
each  one  full  of  interest  and  complete  in 
itself.  They  form  a  new  thing  in  mystery 
literature.  [Bobbs-Merrill  and  Company,  In- 
dianapolis.   $1.35  net. 

Adventure  in  the  North 
and  West 

Good  Indian,  by  B.  M.  Bower.  An  illiterate 
miner  leaves  his  fortune  in  the  keeping  of  his 
good  friend,  "Peaceful"  Hart,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  be  used  for  the  education  of  his  son, 
who  is  known  as  "Good  Indian."  This  boy  is 
a  wild,  dangerously  good-looking  specimen 
of  westernism ;  and  after  three  years  in  an 
eastern  university  he  comes  back  home  still 
quite  untamed.  However,  with  the  advent  of  a 
young  niece  of  Hart's — a  product  of  the 
beloved  East — "Good  Indian"  finds  an  anchor 
for  his  turbulent  soul.  Their  courtship  is  an 
interesting  affair,  beginning  with  indifference, 
developing  into  hatred  and  then  miraculously 
into  love.  The  story  is  a  splendid  example  of 
romantic  writing — the  kind  of  thing  about  which 
one  wants  to  exclaim  "Bully !"  And  besides 
the  fascinating  cowpuncher  there  is  a  gem  of 
a  character  in  Geoigia  Howard,  who  serves  in 
the  various  capacities  of  station  agent,  tele- 
graph operator  and  general  railroader.  If  she 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  enfranchised  womanhood, 
then  we  are  for  it!  [Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Man  at  Lone  Lake,  by  Virginia  Sheard. 
In  the  wild,  lonely,  silent  woods  of  Canada 
Miss  Sheard  has  laid  a  story  of  refreshing 
naturalness,  built  upon  the  love  of  a  young 
woodsman  for  a  convent-bred  girl.  The  heroine 
is  not  a  novice  to  the  call  of  the  wild,  for 
she  had  lived  with  her  trapper  grandfather  in 
the  heart  of  the  woods  until  his  refusal  to  give 
up  killing  wild  things  made  her  leave  him  and 
enter  a  convent  school.  When  the  grand- 
father decides  that  the  girl  was  not  unreason- 
able in  her  request  he  sends  young  Dick  Wynn 
to  bring  her  back  to  the  forest.  Their  journey 
leads  them  into  a  love  affair  and  into  some 
thrilling  adventure,  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  which  is  Francois,  a  revengeful  half-breed. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Long  Portage,  by  Harold  Bindloss.  It 
is  a  joy  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Bindloss  for  good, 
clean,  stirring  stories  of  adventure.  They 
come  regularly  each  year,  and  one  is  never 
disappointed  in  their  offering  of  wholesome 
material.  The  present  one  is  laid  in  British 
Columbia,  and  has  some  interesting  characters — 
a  rather  Spartan  youth,  an  English  sportsman 
and  an  English  girl  who  has  buried  her  brother 
and  her  lover  in  that  wild  country.  Besides 
these  there  are  enough  minor  characters  and 
incidents  to  give  the  necessary  local  color. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

When  the  Forests  Are  Ablaze,  by  Kath- 
erine  B.  Judson.  The  scene  opens  in  a  school- 
room in  the  far  West,  with  a  group  of  teachers 
discussing  the  joys  of  homesteading.  One  of 
them,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  teaching,  de- 
cides to  make  the  venture  when  opportunity 
comes ;  and  she  makes  a  great  success  of  it, 
discovering  a  wonderful  zest  and  eagerness  in 
owning  her  little  cabin  in  the  forest.  Into 
this  situation  are  woven  a  delightful  love  story 
and  a  triumphant  rescue  from  the  perils  of  a 
great  forest  fire.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.     $1.35  net. 


The  Enchanted  Burro,  by  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis.  "The  truly  clever,"  says  Mr.  Lummis, 
"know  enough  to  make  books  of  a  country 
by  a  few  days  of  Pullman  and  hotel — or  even 
by  skimming  the  public  library  at  home,  without 
the  bother  and  expense  of  travel  at  all.  But 
the  few  dullards  now  left  can  arrive  in  knowl- 
edge only  by  plodding  ...  by  the  drudgery 
of  learning."  Putting  himself  in  the  latter 
class,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  has  taken  him 
twenty-five  arduous  years  to  accumulate  what 
he  knows  about  the  frontiers  of  the  three  Amer- 
icas ;  he  has  learned  the  stranger's  language, 
shared  his  feasts,  his  famine,  his  ideas,  pleas- 
ures and  hardships ;  and  the  stories  in  this 
volume,  most  of  which  have  been  printed  be- 
fore, represent  Mr.  Lummis's  intimate  inter- 
course with  his  friends  in  New  Mexico,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  California  and  New  England — the  latter 
country  being  his  birthplace.  Readers  who 
already  know  the  charm  of  this  writer  will  be 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  five  entirely  new 
stories,  covering  4,000  miles  of  traveling.  [A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.    $1  net. 

Friar  Tuck,  by  Robert  Alexander  Wason, 
bubbles  with  rollicking  fun  all  the  while  that 
it  takes  one  into  the  good  fresh  outdoors  and 
thrusts  at  one  a  few  clear-headed,  practical 
philosophies  that  one  is  all  the  better  for  hav- 
ing. There  is  the  real  romantic  atmosphere  of 
cowboyland,  and  the  romance  rather  predomi- 
nates, for  the  "boys"  seem  to  play  more  jokes 
than  to  work,  though  some  of  the  sterner, 
manlier  things  of  life  do  enter  in.  Over  all 
the  rude,  wild  ways  "Friar  Tuck,"  a  young 
preacher  with  human  ideas,  exercises  a  restrain- 
ing influence  and  teaches  a  fine  new  moral 
code.  But  this  is  touched  lightly,  for  it  is 
Mr.  Wason's  way  to  teach  by  making  folks 
happy,  and  the  book  is  a  fountain  of  fun.  After 
reading  of  the  way  the  cowboys  administered 
an  up-to-date  "nerve  cure"  to  Horace  Walpole 
Bradford,  the  consummate  humor  of  the  thing 
must  surely  work  beneficially  to  the  victim 
of  nerves.  It  is  a  fine  remedy  for  the  blues. 
[Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.35 
net. 

Smoke  Bellew,  by  Jack  London,  contains 
enough  adventure  for  several  novels ;  it  heaps 
itself  upon  the  reader  chapter  after  chapter. 
But  it  is  first  rate  adventure,  the  kind  that  re- 
freshes one  like  a  crisp  wind  of  autumn.  The 
hero,  a  petted,  coddled  youth,  goes  to  the 
Klondike  in  the  gold  rush  and  learns  to  fight 
and  work  and  suffer — and  to  enjoy  it  all. 
There  are  struggles  over  ice-clad  mountains, 
up  frozen  streams,  claim  rushes,  hunger,  an- 
tagonism to  be  endured  and  a  pretty,  daring  girl 
to  be  won.  Given  all  this  and  Mr.  London's 
facility  of  phrasing — what  could  one  expect 
but  a  rousing  good  story?  And  this  is  one 
place  where  expectations  are  not  disappointed. 
[Century  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Stories  of  Married  Life 

The  Long  Way  Home,  by  "Pansy."  The 
folly  of  hasty  marriages  is  here  set  forth  with 
more  or  less  truth  by  the  woman  who  has 
written  so  prolifically  under  the  absurd  name 
of  "Pansy."  While  her  new  story  can  by  no 
means  be  praised  as  good  literature,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  it  avoids  some  of  the  unhealthy 
sentimentality  of  her  earlier  books,  and  seems 
to  have  been  written  less  hysterically.  It  re- 
lates the  story  of  an  impulsive  marriage  under- 
taken by  two  young  persons  who  think  they  love 
each  other,  but  who  are  without  knowledge  of 
responsibility  or  sacrifice  or  reliance  upon  a 
higher  wisdom  and  power.  Poor  as  the  thing 
is  technically,  it  is  not  without  its  human  les- 
sons. [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company, 
Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Blackberry  Pickers,  by  Evelyn  St. 
Leger,  has  a  strangely  poignant  theme — that 
of  a  man's  rise  to  power  through  the  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  of  a  glorious  wife,  and 
her  sudden  seizure  by  paralysis  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  first  definite  success.  Robert 
Haskell,  an  Englishman  of  striking  personality 
but  straitened  circumstances,  is  28  years 
old  before  he  begins  to  dream  of  "the  one 
woman,"  30  before  the  dream  shapes  itself 
into  a  possibility  and  33  when  it  culminates  into 
one  of  those  beautiful  realities  that  really  do 
sometimes  develop  from  dreams.  On  the  day 
of  his  election  to  parliament,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  triumph,  his  wife  Ruth  is  struck  by 
a  motor  car  and  paralyzed  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.    From  then  on  the  man  and  woman 


face  their  battle  and  fight  it  out  nobly — some- 
times with  inevitable  retreats,  but  more  often 
with  the  kind  of  victory  that  springs  from  an 
unconquerable  spirituality — until  the  day  when 

Ruth  !    But  that  would  be  telling  the  story 

instead  of  letting  the  reader  discover  it  for 
himself,  which  is  by  far  the  better  way.  Par- 
allel with  this  perfect  love  story  is  the  turbulent 
courtship  of  an  attractive  young  couple  who 
don't  understand  each  other ;  and  there  are 
other  characters  who  do  not  fall  short  of  reality 
because  they  are  minor.  The  author's  style 
is  distinctly  individual,  and  the  novel  ought 
to  be  read  widely  by  serious-minded  people.  At 
the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  quotation  from 
some  famous  source,  including  a  page  devoted 
to  Alice  Meynell's  beautiful  sonnet,  "Renuncia- 
tion." [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Whistling  Woman,  by  Robert  Halifax. 
An  honest  but  rather  phlegmatic  clerk  who  is 
in  love  and  will  not  marry  on  account  of  his 
small  income  has  to  fight  the  urgings  of  a  good- 
looking,  compelling  type  of  girl  to  whom  he  has 
been  engaged  for  six  years.  Their  efforts 
at  bettering  their  affairs  bring  them  into  a 
realization  of  strange  phases  of  life.  There 
are  other  important  characters  in  the  book — a 
misguided  settlement  worker,  a  brutal,  bluster- 
ing profligate,  and  a  stanch-hearted  vicar,  all 
of  whom  have  more  or  less  to  do  in  helping 
the  two  young  persons  to  a  solution  of  their 
problem.  The  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  rather 
squalid  and  its  effect  on  the  reader  harrowing. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Stories  of  Special  Human  Appeal 

A  Bachelor's  Comedy,  by  J.  E.  Buckrose, 
that  prophet  of  the  kindly  human  little  things 
of  life,  takes  us  into  a  quaint  English  village, 
introduces  us  to  quaint  English  people  and 
a  happy  little  romance  and  gives  to  the  reader 
who  doesn't  honestly  care  for  screaming  tales 
of  adventure  and  roistering  love,  a  beautiful 
sensation  of  restfulness.  Andy,  a  very  young 
vicar,  goes  to  his  new  field  determined  to  be  a 
model  clergyman,  dignified  and  important  and 
all  that;  but  through  a  long  series  of  little 
happenings,  in  which  the  "model"  course  con- 
tinually fails  and  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  the  common,  sympathetic  human  course,  he 
grows  into  slow  realization  that  what  people 
need  is  not  dignified  sticks  but  loving  friends 
to  lead  them — and  then  he  is  suddenly,  with- 
out his  realizing  it,  a  really  model  clergyman. 
They  are  all  such  sensible,  wholesome  people 
and  the  author  has  welded  them  together  with 
such  human  happenings  and  such  tender  bits 
of  philosophy  that  altogether  the  book  is  a 
rest  cure,  taking  one  into  quiet  ways  from  the 
toil  and  turmoil  of  the  day.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.     $1.25  net. 

The  Yates  Pride,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
man. This  pleasant  little  story  of  the  proud 
woman  who  lived  to  herself  and  scorned  her 
neighbors  and  who  took  to  wheeling  out  her 
old  family  baby  buggy  with  a  suspicious  round 
bundle  in  it,  which  set  the  neighbors  all  agog 
with  curiosity — "to  think  of  Eudora  Yates 
adopting  a  baby!" — is  put  into  one  of  those 
handy  small  volumes  that  one  likes  to  give  to 
friends  for  little  remembrances.  Of  course 
it  wasn't  a  baby,  but  the  washing  she  took  home 
to  do  to  buy  her  bread  and  coal ;  but  this  way 
of  salving  the  Yates  pride  finally  leads  to  a 
happy  ending,  in  which  she  is  able  to  really 
adopt  a  baby  and  to  annex  a  nice  broad- 
shouldered  man  who  sees  about  the  bread  and 
coal  necessities.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Woman  of  It,  by  Mark  Lee  Luther. 
The  girls,  of  one  sort  or  another,  have  almost 
undisputed  sway  as  heroines,  but  occasionally 
they  are  pushed  out  of  the  limelight  for  an 
elder  woman,  and  in  this  case  the  middle-aged 
heroine  is  a  delightful  success.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  Braisteds  were  very  poor.  Then 
Olive,  the  "Mrs.  Braisted" — such  was  their 
great  necessity — took  some  of  her  "relish"  to 
the  grocery  and  asked  the  grocer  to  sell  it. 
He  did,  and  so  successful  was  the  relish  that 
everybody  wanted  it,  and  Steve,  the  "Mr. 
Braisted,"  took  hold,  set  up  a  factory,  adver- 
tised, made  a  few  millions,  had  his  picture  on 
the  bottle  and  was  elected  to  the  "house." 
When  they  reached  Washington  Steve  dis- 
covered that  it  wasn't  "the  thing"  to  be  proud 
of  your  honest  work  and  to  care  for  your  old 
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home — it  was,  rather,  proper  to  make  a  splurge 
and  a  dash.  Now  Olive  was  a  "home  body" ; 
she  was  slow  and  had  much  to  learn  and  she 
was  hurt  at  the  ruin  the  wine  of  success  was 
working  in  her  husband  and  children.  But  in 
her  quiet  way  she  made  many  worth  while 
friends  and  finally  it  came  to  her  just  how 
to  manage  her  refractory  family,  which  she 
did  in  such  a  womanly  and  effective  way  that 
the  reader  feels  like  applauding  when  Steve 
declares :  "Have  it  your  own  way,  Ollie. 
You're  the  real  success  of  this  family.  I'm  only 
an  accident."  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    $1.30  net. 

Mr.  Achilles,  by  Jeanette  Lee,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  story  of  the  friendship  of  a  Greek 
fruit  vender,  full  of  love  and  longing  for  his 
country,  and  a  little  heiress,  daughter  of  a 
Chicago  beef  baron.  When  Betty  is  kidnaped 
Mr.  Achilles  has  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
friendship  really  means  and  he  is  finally  the 
fortunate  rescuer  of  the  child.  It  is  a  trifle 
overidealistic — but  it  is  an  uncommonly  pretty 
little  tale  that  will  catch  the  sympathy  of  every 
reader.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

Mis'  Bassett's  Matrimony  Bureau,  by  Win- 
ifred Arnold,  is  a  "down  East"  story,  with 
some  real  characters  and  some  vivid  dialogue 
in  it.  The  names  of  the  characters  themselves 
— Si,  Ezry,  Zekle,  Cynthy,  Elviny  and  Mirandy 
— give  one  an  idea  of  the  book  before  he  opens 
it ;  but  the  matrimony  bureau  and  the  humor- 
ous method  of  its  conduction  insure  his  read- 
ing it  to  the  end.  Portions  of  it  are  side- 
splitting. [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

Two  Religious  Novels 

Catherine  Sidney,  by  Frances  Deming  Hoyt, 
has  in  it  the  explication  of  a  creed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  human  story.  Catherine  Sidney  is 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  a  Catholic,  who 
dominates  the  love  situation  of  the  book  by 
refusing  to  marry  until  the  young  man  of  her 
choice  has  adopted  her  religion.  The  young 
man  in  question  is  a  Yale  youth,  and  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism  is  not  made  sufficiently 
convincing;  only  the  most  credulous  reader 
could  believe  in  it.  One  feels  that  this  novel 
is  not  made  of  intelligent  stuff ;  and  certainly 
it  has  been  written  by  a  hand  unskilled  in 
fiction.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Seer,  by  Perley  Poore  Sheehan,  is  an 
unusual  and  impressive  story.  The  seer,  a 
country  preacher,  rugged  and  homely,  yet  mys- 
tic and  wonderful,  impresses  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  by  his  earnestness,  power, 
truth  and  faith.  His  doctrine  is  that  "God's 
in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world" ; 
his  commandments  are  three :  "Be  kind,  be 
glad,  love  God."  The  story,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  South,  is  swift  moving  and  in- 
tensely dramatic.  The  characters  are  well  and 
clearly  drawn.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.     $1.20  net. 

Stories  of  Various  Sorts 

Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise,  by  Beatrice  Har- 
raden,  leaves  one  in  rather  a  moral  haze.  It 
raises  the  question  of  whether  a  man  of  fas- 
cinating personality  can,  by  his  helpfully  in- 
spiring influence  over  certain  people,  over- 
balance in  effect  his  dishonorable  business 
transactions — a  question  the  reader  may  decide 
for  himself,  as  the  author  has  left  it  rather 
indeterminate.  The  man,  a  brilliant,  likable 
fellow,  is  a  dramatic  agent  who  unhesitatingly 
holds  back  a  large  per  cent  of  his  clients'  re- 
ceipts, and  when  his  shortcomings  are  dis- 
covered he  finds  himself  in  an  unpleasant  net 
of  complications.  In  his  difficulties  he  turns 
to  the  two  women,  one  a  sullen  Jewess,  dealer 
in  antiques,  the  other  a  noble-minded  social 
worker,  whom  he  has  made  love  him  and  then 
cast  off.  They  bend  all  their  efforts  to  save 
him  and  he  finally  solves  the  problem  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Gate  of  Horn,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
In  this  absorbing  novel  Miss  Dix  has  ventured 
into  strange  fields ;  she  has  taken  the  stuff  o' 
dreams  and  woven  it  into  a  most  remarkable 
fictional  texture.  The  child,  Sydney,  lives  a 
starved    young    life,    her    every    real  desire 


thwarted  by  her  selfish  mother.  But  she  has  a 
secret  existence  that  the  mother  cannot  reach. 
To  her  come  rare  dreams,  intensely  vivid,  when 
she  moves  in  an  unfamiliar  land,  sometimes 
a  lithe  laddie,  again  a  lovely  girl  and  always 
with  a  dear  companion,  sometimes  her  brother 
and  sometimes  her  lover.  With  the  mother's 
death  the  girl  visits  in  Cornwall,  where  her 
dreams  are  more  persistent  than  ever.  Soon 
there  comes  a  man  who  is  a  dreamer,  too,  and 
they  recognize  each  other  as  the  companion  in 
their  dreams,  many  of  which  are  exactly  the 
same.  They  love  each  other  and  piece  their 
dreams  together  until  they  have  established  their 
mutual  relationship  in  several  previous  exis- 
tences among  these  same  Cornish  hills.  But 
the  man  is  already  married  to  an  uncongenial 
wife  and  Sydney  returns  to  America  to  live 
many  a  weary  year  paying  penance  for  that 
other-era  wrong,  as  does  her  mate  with  the 
futile,  foolish  Rosa.  Then  at  last  their  time 
comes  through  Rosa's  death,  and  they  are 
united  to  finish  out  this  existence.  A  curious 
delving  into  the  past,  an  effective  use  of  the 
theory  of  previous  existence,  a  charming  pres- 
entation of  the  dreams  that  come  through  the 
gate  of  horn,  a  splendid  love  story — it  is  a  mar- 
velous emotional  experience  that  Miss  Dix 
has  transcribed  and  it  comes  to  the  reader  with 
remarkable  personal  intensity.  [Duffield  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Freshman,  by  James  Hopper.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  recall  when  the  college  freshman  and 
his  wide  range  of  emotions  have  been  more 
vividly  portrayed  than  in  Mr.  Hopper's  clever 
little  story.  There's  the  first  hard  football 
practice  in  the  early  fall,  there's  the  doubt  of 
success  and  the  despair  of  defeat,  the  timid 
withdrawing  of  a  boy's  soul,  the  exhilarating 
confidence  of  victory,  the  torture  of  persistent 
field  practice,  the  steady  development  of  muscles 
that  produces  "hunger  as  keen  as  a  cold  north 
wind,  as  clear  as  the  icy  waters  of  a  brook, 
clean  as  oxygen,  ardent  as  a  flame" ;  and,  above 
all,  there's  the  freshman's  worship  of  his  cap- 
tain— that  doglike,  perfectly  concealed  love  of 
a  boy  for  a  man  that  forms  the  inspiration  of 
college  friendships.  Mr.  Hopper  is  an  artist 
in  boy  emotions;  and  he's  an  artist  in  lan- 
guage— his  words  snap  or  sizzle  or  soothe  like 
magic  things.  As  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  col- 
lege boy,  one  will  go  far  before  selecting  any- 
thing better  than  this.  And  as  a  story  to  be 
enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  family  it  is 
a  "top-notcher."  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Roddles,  by  B.  Paul  Neuman.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  journeyman  tailor,  a  penniless  revolu- 
tionary, a  man  who  has  never  moved  out  of  his 
rut,  partly  through  inability  and  partly  through 
lack  of  effort.  He  has  high  worldly  ambitions 
for  his  sons,  Jim  and  Dick,  and  his  unremitting 
zeal  in  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark  he  sets 
for  them  contrasts  vividly  with  his  periodical 
indulgence  of  his  personal  weakness.  The 
development  of  the  two  young  men  along  one 
line  and  the  resultant  narrowness  and  emptiness 
of  their  lives  are  cleverly  depicted  and  are  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  contrast  with  Rod- 
dles's  life — Roddies  who,  though  unsuccessful, 
has  found  true  friends  and  peace.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Woman,  a  novelization  of  William  C. 
de  Mille's  play,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  is, 
as  the  sarcastic  folks  probably  suspect,  a  very 
"talky"  book.  It  carries  with  it  vividly  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play,  with  rapid,  clever  talk 
and  tense  dramatic  situations.  It's  a  rather  good 
thing  to  have  done  into  book  form,  where  it 
will  reach  so  many  more  people  than  from  the 
stage,  for  it  is  a  powerful  message  for  political 
purity  and  it  shows  up  "machine  methods"  in 
fashion  quite  appalling.  As  the  play  was  vigor- 
ous and  convincing,  so  is  the  novel,  which  will 
assuredly  keep  the  reader  wide  awake  till 
long  after  the  conventional  theater-closing  hour. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Junior  Partner,  by  Edward  Mott 
Woolley.  A  business  man  meets  on  the 
limited  six  other  big  men  of  business,  men  who 
have  "made"  themselves  and  done  a  good  job 
of  it.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  travel  and 
to  aid  their  business  theories,  they  each  relate 
the  story  of  their  personal  success,  resulting  In 
some  vigorous,  enlightening  stories  of  manly 
men  and  straightforward  honesty  and  the 
twentieth  century  romance — business.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 


The  Olympian,  by  James  Oppenheim,  re- 
counts in  stirring,  forceful  fashion  a  young 
man's  rise  from  pauper  clerk  to  princely  mag- 
nate— the  common  course  of  many  an  Ameri- 
can business  man.  Kirby  Trask  goes  to  New 
York  with  $100  and  a  young  man's  vigor.  He 
finds  no  welcoming  hands  beckoning  to  a  bed 
of  roses,  and  only  after  heartbreaking  despair 
does  he  obtain  a  miserable  clerkship.  Thence 
upward.  He  is  not  always  an  admirable  fel- 
low, but  he  is  out  on  the  great  adventure,  and 
in  the  process  of  adjustment  and  finding  him- 
self he  does  many  a  questionable  thing.  He  is 
on  the  highway  to  success,  though  far  from  his 
goal,  when  he  wins  the  love  of  a  wonderful 
woman,  and  she  devotes  her  life  to  making  him 
great.  They  win  out  together — and  whether 
it  is  worth  the  winning  or  not  lies  in  the  read- 
er's judgment.  But  it  is  a  great  story — the 
American  business  man's  Odyssey.  It  shows 
what  he  is,  what  he  must  contend  with,  what 
he  must  achieve,  what  his  success  means,  with 
clear-cut  accuracy.  Yet  it  is  a  perfectly  clean 
story.  There  is  none  of  the  smut  and  slime 
so  common  in  the  books  fervently  proclaimed 
as  depicting  "life."  It  is  strong  as  the  story 
of  a  strong  man  must  be,  but  it  is  good  and 
faithful  and  true.  Incidentally  the  author,  with 
his  shrewd  analytical  touch,  has  given  some 
remarkably  vivid  pictures  of  the  varying  layers 
of  American  society,  of  the  glory  and  the 
horror  of  the  city.  To  the  casual  reader  the 
book  will  prove  interesting ;  to  the  thinker,  in 
addition,  stimulating.  [Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Inheritance,  by  Josephine  Dascom 
Bacon,  possesses  an  unusual  plot.  The  young 
hero  of  mysterious  birth  turns  out  to  be  not  a 
nobleman  deprived  of  his  heritage  but  a  shoot 
from  a  common  stock,  blessed  with  an  inheri- 
tance of  far  greater  value  than  lands  and  rank. 
The  story  unrolls  in  the  form  of  autobiography ; 
the  lad  with  his  model  nurse  goes  from  England 
to  New  England  and  grows  up  in  a  quiet  vil- 
lage under  the  influence  of  his  wise  Nana 
and  a  fine,  kindly  doctor  and  his  boys.  This 
growing-up  time  is  a  pleasant  experience  for 
the  reader,  as  well  as  the  school  days,  the  trip 
to  England  and  then  the  serious  duties  of  the 
man's  professional  career.  Along  with  it  runs 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  love  stories.  The 
careful  tracing  of  this  developing  personality 
is  exceedingly  well  done ;  so  often  books  from 
the  "I"  standpoint  are  irritatingly  egotistic,  but 
this  one  isn't.  Though  it  progresses  slowly  it 
holds  one  and  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  of 
having  been  among  the  fine,  the  beautiful  and 
the  strong,  for  such  are  the  people  Mrs.  Bacon 
portrays.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Secret  of  Frontellac,  by  F.  K.  Scrib- 
ner.  Chateau  Frontellac  is  a  wonderful  old 
estate  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time  around  which  hangs 
a  great  deal  of  the  tumultuous  history  of  that 
period.  It  has  been  inherited  by  an  American — 
a  man  of  unusual  travel  and  cultivation ;  but 
the  terms  of  the  will  which  gives  it  into  his 
hands  stipulate  the  guardianship  of  a  young  girl 
— a  condition  from  which  the  hero  fights  shy 
at  first,  but  which  later  develops  to  his  great 
happiness.  The  narrative  has  a  rather  "proper" 
tone,  due  to  a  certain  stiltedness  of  style ;  but 
the  daring  of  its  adventures  tends  to  relieve  the 
effect  of  elaboration.  [Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Drifting  Diamond,  by  Lincoln  Colcord. 
The  magic  spell  of  a  diamond — the  kind  of 
gem  that  has  a  tremendous  influence  for  good 
and  evil  upon  every  human  being  who  pos- 
sesses it — is  queer  material  out  of  which  to 
weave  a  story.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Col- 
cord that  he  has  made  a  good  yarn  of  his 
peculiar  idea,  and  one  that,  by  virtue  of  its  un- 
explainable  fascination  for  the  reader,  takes  a 
firm  grip  upon  his  attention.  The  plot,  based 
upon  the  mysterious  power  of  the  jewel,  leads 
into  a  labyrinth  of  adventure,  both  real  and 
imaginative.  A  love  story  is  also  interwoven. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Pilgrim  Kamanita,  by  Karl  Gjellerup. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  from  the 
Danish  original  may  account  for  the  seeming 
lack  of  poetic  value  in  this  Buddhist  legend. 
However,  the  romance  in  the  life  of  this  pil- 
grim has  so  much  of  the  religion  as  well  as  the 
superstition  of  India  and  the  Far  East  in 
it  that  one  is  repaid  for  overlooking  its  rather 
cumbersome  mode  of  delineation.  [E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 
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Religious  and  Economic  Books 


Religion  for  the  Scholar  and 
Student 

A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Israel,  by  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler.  In  this 
work  Professor  Fowler  of  Brown  University 
builds  a  history  of  the  Old  Testament  writings 
upon  the  basis  of  the  now  generally  accepted 
results  of  higher  criticism.  His  object  is  to 
find  and  describe  the  exact  history  and  the 
outstanding  literary  characteristics  of  each 
writing.  With  the  religious  content  of  the 
books  he  has  nothing  to  do  directly.  His 
method  and  ideal  are  in  general  harmony  with 
the  familiar  type  of  study  current  under  the 
name  of  "the  Bible  as  literature."  He  limits 
himself  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the 
intertestamental  productions  down  to  the  year 
135  B.  C.  Accepting  the  view  that  the  books 
as  we  now  have  them  are  the  results  of  several 
processes  of  editing  and  reediting,  he  goes  back 
to  the  very  beginning,  which  he  sets  down  as 
approximately  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  These  beginnings  he  finds  to  be 
certain  fragmentary  lyrics  incorporated  in  later 
narrative  works.  Starting  with  these  poetical 
fragments  he  traces  the  development  of  Hebrew 
literature  through  the  great  histories  produced 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  later  prophetic 
and  poetic  compositions  and  down  to  the  wis- 
dom literature  of  the  Greek  age.  All  through 
the  work  he  illustrates  the  course  of  develop- 
ment by  inserting  large  sections  of  the  docu- 
ments whose  history  he  is  giving.  Thus  the 
leader  is  given  an  opportunity  to  see  for  him- 
self the  successive  unfoldings  of  thought  and 
form.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  full,  connected  story  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $2.25  net. 

Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  by  James  Henry  Breasted.  In 
this  volume  of  Morse  lectures,  delivered  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Pro- 
fessor Breasted  makes  use  of  the  "pyramid 
texts"  as  a  basis  for  a  new  history  of  religion 
in  Egypt.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
pyramid  texts  in  1880-1  it  was  universally 
assumed  that  the  "Book  of  the  Dead"  was  the 
most  important  body  of  sacred  literature  in 
Egypt.  This  is  perhaps  the  belief  of  the  vast 
majority  of  educated  men  regarding  this  sub- 
ject. Experts  in  Egyptology,  however,  have 
long  looked  upon  the  pyramid  texts  not  only 
as  an  older  but  a  more  fruitful  source  of  in- 
formation. Their  nature  is  such,  however,  that 
it  has  taken  more  than  twenty  years  to  study, 
arrange  and  bring  to  the  nonexpert  scholar 
their  content  in  a  connected  form.  Professor 
Breasted,  who  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of 
Egyptian  history  and  literature,  brings  to  the 
larger  public  of  general  historical  students,  and 
especially  to  students  of  the  history  of  religion, 
the  results  of  a  thorough  and  mature  investiga- 
tion made  under  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances. Under  his  magic  touch  the  mass  of 
apparently  incoherent  and  confusing  detail  as- 
sumes the  form  of  order  and  progress.  The 
reader  will  be  justified  in  expecting  not  merely 
information  but  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the 
volume.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Secret  of  Prayer,  by  E.  E.  Byrum,  is 
a  series  of  forty-nine  brief  papers  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  prayer.  The  papers  are  not 
only  brief  but  very  simple  and  practical.  The 
author  discourses  on  the  various  aspects  of 
prayer  and  the  questions  that  naturally  arise 
about  it.  Some  of  these  questions  may  indicate 
the  nature  of  his  approach  to  the  subject  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  it.  They  are 
such  as :  To  whom  is  prayer  offered  ?  Who 
should  pray?  When  and  where?  Position  of 
the  body,  demonstration  and  noise,  secret  prayer, 
prevailing  prayer,  importunity,  how  to  get  an 
answer.  In  some  of  his  replies  Mr.  Byrum  ap- 
pears rather  superficial  and  elementary.  In 
others,  however,  he  gives  suggestions  of  great 
value.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  for  October  opens 
with  an  article  on  "Democracy  and  Discipline," 
in  which  L.  P.  Jacks  of  Oxford  records  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  a  larger  recognition 
of  authority  through  representative  institutions 


among  modern  civilized  nations.  Following 
this  article  Frank  I.  Paradise  writes  on  the 
kindred  theme  of  the  development  of  social 
justice  in  America.  The  next  contribution 
to  the  review  is  by  A.  J.  Eraser  Blair  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  "Higher  Socialism."  These 
three  articles  in  the  realm  of  political  philos- 
ophy are  followed  by  one  on  the  "Essence  of 
Religion"  by  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridge. Professor  P.  Lobstein  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassburg  contributes  a  discussion  on 
"Modernism  and  the  Protestant  Consciousness." 
This  is  followed  by  a  most  interesting  essay 
of  a  native  Fijian  on  the  decline  of  his  race, 
translated  with  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  M. 
Hocart.  Professor  J.  W.  Scott  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  next  offers  a  critique  of  Berg- 
son's  philosophy  under  the  title  of  "The  Pessi- 
mism of  Bergson" ;  Professor  H.  A.  Strong 
of  Blairgowrie  discusses  Quintilian  as  a  ground 
of  some  reflections  on  ancient  and  modern 
methods  of  education.  Edwyn  Bevan  writes 
on  the  "Gnostic  Redeemer,"  T.  R.  Glover  on 
the  "Demon  Environment  of  the  Primitive 
Christian"  and  M.  J.  Landa  on  the  "Future  of 
Judaism  in  England."  [Sherman,  French  and 
Company,  Boston.     75  cents. 

The  International  Bible  Dictionary, 
edited  by  F.  N.  Peloubet,  assisted  by  Alice  D. 
Adams.  In  this  work  Dr.  Peloubet,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "Select  Notes  on  the  Inter- 
national Lessons,"  aims  to  give  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  Bible  readers  what  he  thinks  they 
need  most  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
work  appears  to  be  comprehensiveness.  In 
compass  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other 
most  recent  single  volume  Bible  dictionaries ; 
i.  e.,  the  Standard  and  Hastings's,  but  it  in- 
cludes a  considerably  larger  number  of  articles 
and  illustrations.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
its  articles  are  shorter.  Brevity  may  be  se- 
cured either  by  the  condensation  of  material 
into  narrower  compass  or  by  the  cutting  out  of 
what  the  condenser  thinks  unnecessary.  In 
either  case  it  involves  some  risk  for  the  student 
who  is  to  use  the  work,  for  if  condensation  is 
carried  to  excess,  brevity  results  in  obscurity ; 
if  on  the  other  hand  excision  is  resorted  to, 
the  editor's  judgment  of  what  is  really  impor- 
tant must  be  very  delicate  and  sound  if  he 
shall  not  withhold  from  his  readers  what  they 
ought  to  know.  Dr.  Peloubet  has  not  been 
able  to  avoid  these  dangers.  For  the  most 
part  he  secures  the  combination  of  compre- 
hensiveness with  conciseness  by  avoiding  dis- 
puted points;  but  it  is  precisely  upon  these 
that  the  student  of  the  Bible  most  of  all  needs 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  Barring  this  drawback, 
the  work,  based  as  it  is  on  the  excellent 
foundation  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  one  volume 
Bible  dicitionary,  is  very  promising  of  valuable 
help  for  the  student,  especially  of  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  type.  [John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.    $2.40  net. 

Studies  of  Social  Problems, 
Peace  and  History 

The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Dearborn,  by  J. 
Seymour  Currey.  The  massacre  that  took  place 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  August,  1812, 
is  not  measurable  in  its  importance  by  the 
number  of  victims  or  the  exceptional  sadness 
of  the  tragedy.  East  of  the  Mississippi  it  was 
almost  the  last  stroke  of  savagery  calculated 
to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  advancing 
whites ;  but  it  was  a  stroke  which  was  greeted 
with  contempt.  For  within  a  few  years  after 
the  misguided  Captain  Heald  had  marched  his 
military  and  civil  followers  to  almost  certain 
death  the  white  man  had  planted  himself  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago,  this  time  to  stay. 
There  are  in  print  several  versions  of  the  mas- 
sacre incidents,  varying  in  detail,  but  it  has 
remained  for  Mr.  Currey  to  prepare  a  narrative 
which  is  quite  free  from  prejudgments  and 
which  profits  by  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
competent  historical  writer.  The  "story"  is 
convincing  and  sufficiently  complete,  and  it 
ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  wonder  city  by  the  big  lake. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1. 

Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe, 
by  Frederick  A.  Ogg.  Professor  Ogg  of  Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts)  explains,  succinctly, 
those  aspects  of  European  social  development 


during  the  century  and  a  quarter  since  the 
uprising  in  France  in  the  later  eighteenth  cen- 
tury which  seem  to  him  to  possess  enduring 
significance.  He  emphasizes  fundamentals  and 
endeavors  to  make  clear  some  of  the  principal 
developments  by  which  European  society  has 
been  made  what  it  now  is.  The  term  "social," 
as  he  uses  it,  comprehends  everything  that  bears 
with  any  degree  of  directness  upon  the  status 
and  opportunity  of  the  average  man  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  "Progress"  is  also 
given  a  liberal  construction.  The  author  points 
out  the  enormous  differences  between  the 
Europe  of  the  time  of  George  III.  and  the 
Europe  of  George  V.  Some  of  the  striking 
changes  which  have  given  character  to  the  past 
125  years  are,  besides  the  regrouping  of  states 
and  nations,  the  following :  The  breaking  down 
of  barriers  which  once  separated  classes  of 
men,  abolition  of  privilege,  extension  of  polit- 
ical power  to  the  masses,  establishment  of 
equality  before  the  law,  upbuilding  of  popular 
education  ;  freedom  of  thought,  press  and  reli- 
gion ;  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to 
daily  life,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  the  ex- 
tension of  private,  public  and  state  philan- 
thropy, other  innovations  which  make  for  the 
general  welfare.  Mr.  Ogg  holds,  with  truth, 
that  no  history  of  the  last  century  can  be 
adjudged  in  anywise  adequate  which  does  not 
assign  to  the  foregoing  list  a  larger  permanent 
importance  than  to  war,  diplomacy  or  the 
doings  of  kings,  but  he  omits  certain  topics 
which  should  have  been  covered.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  of  practical  concern  to 
Americans  as  well  as  to  Europeans,  for  we  in 
America  have  similar  problems  and  stand  in 
need  of  the  practical  experience  of  other  and 
older  peoples.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  socialism,  particularly  political 
socialism.  A  comprehensive  bibliography  is 
appended.  In  style  the  book  is  clear  and 
precise.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

The  International  Mind,  by  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.  The  peace  propaganda,  like  poli- 
tics, makes  strange  bed-fellows,  for  here  one 
may  find  the  greatest  eloquence  of  our  radicals 
and  socialists  expended  for  the  same  end  as 
are  the  scholarly  lectures  of  men  like  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  a  gentleman  whom  no  one  has 
ever  accused  of  being  socialistic,  and  whom 
some  uncharitable  people  even  refer  to  as  a  re- 
actionary. But  that  is  all  the  better  for  the 
peace  movement.  If  radicals  and  reactionaries. 
Christians  and  people  who  will  not  fellowship 
with  them  in  their  religion,  can  all  unite  on 
the  proposition  that  war  is  wrong,  then  there 
is  little  excuse  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  re- 
frain from  joining  in  a  movement  so  compre- 
hensive. To  that  movement  President  Butler's 
book  may  serve  as  a  concise  and  sane  introduc- 
tion. It  consists  of  five  essays  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  question,  the  last  of  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book.  In  this  the  author  ad- 
vances the  plea  that  it  is  not  governments 
nowadays  that  plan  and  bring  about  wars,  but 
that  "noisy  and  fanatical  minorities"  drive  na- 
tions into  wars.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 


Books  Received 

A  Stitch  in  Time :  Simple  and  Practical 
Remedies  to  be  Used  When  a  Physician  Can- 
not be  Secured,  or  in  Cases  Too  Trivial  for 
Professional  Care,  by  a  Roosevelt  hospital  grad- 
uate nurse  and  a  grateful  patient.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Twelve  Studies  on  the  Making  of  a  Nation : 
The  Beginnings  of  Israel's  History,  by  Charles 
Foster  Kent  and  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare.  New  volume : 
Twelfth  Night,  edited  by  Walter  Morris  Hart. 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    35  cents  net. 

The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  G. 
Frederick  Wright.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.    $2  net. 

The  Holy  Communion  and  Real  Presence,  by 
Frederick  Palmer.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  by  A.  W. 
Benn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  75 
cents  net. 

A  Living  Immortality,  by  Lyman  Abbott.  E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  15  cents 
net. 
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China  Famine  Victims  Still  in  Need 

"And  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  41  :56).  And  so  might  the  ter- 
rible famine  in  China  have  been  described.  Re- 
ports of  the  suffering  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  imagination  to  depict. 

This  terrible  picture  of  the  Taichow  famine, 
by  Rev.  Calvin  Caldwell,  may  give  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  needs.  "Hundreds  are  dying 
from  starvation  whom  we  cannot  help  for  lack 
both  of  money  and  men.  We  are  feeding, 
though,  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  many 
of  them  are  working  in  the  ditches  and  canals 
and  mending  the  broken  places  in  the  dikes, 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
famine  next  year.  I  have  seen  children  buried 
alive  and  many  other  horrible  things,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  we  see  die  before  our 
eyes  each  day.  There  are  many  corpses  each 
day  floating  down  the  canal  and  the  suffering 
of  all  the  people  is  intense.  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  have  to  go  through  another  famine. 
This  is  my  third  one  in  the  last  six  years." 

These  pictures  could  doubtless  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  After  the  famine  there  has  been 
the  fearful  famine  fever.  Reports  state  that 
the  crop  is  only  one-fifth  of  normal.  The  suf- 
fering and  the  needs  of  the  people  are  great, 
and  unless  help  is  given  speedily  the  suffering 
will  be  more  intense.  God  has  blessed  America 
with  one  of  the  greatest  crops  in  the  history 
of  our  land,  the  value  of  which,  nearly  $10,000,- 
000,000,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  Surely  there  are  those  whom 
God  has  so  richly  blessed  who  will  help  the 
Chinese  in  their  suffering  now. 

Let  all  who  will  send  help  through  the  regular 
foreign  mission  committee.  F. 


Disapproves  Dr,  Milner's  Disapproval 

Dr.  D.  C.  Milner's  soul  is  greatly  perturbed 
over  an  address  by  Moderator  Matthews  at 
Winona.  (See  Continent  of  Oct.  17.)  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  discourse. 
From  the  extract  given,  there  would  seem  to 
be  but  two  reasons  which  account  for  the  good 
doctor's  ebullition — either  the  moderator's  the- 
ology or  his  diction — or  possibly  both. 

Now,  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Because  a  certain  style — either  habitual 
or  momentary — does  not  suit  Dr.  Milner,  he 
has  no  right  to  conclude  that  it  is,  therefore, 
distasteful  to  all  the  world  besides. 

Some  people — -and  they  are  not  absent  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who,  in  their  conceit  of 
superior  scholarship  and  widsom,  would  min- 
imize faith  in  the  historic  and  miraculous  ele- 
ments of  the  Bible — may  need  a  somewhat 
pungent  diction  to  bring  a  justifiable  discomfort 
to  their  unwarranted  superciliousnes.  God 
bless  those  who  may  be  instrumental  in  so 
doing. 

But  I  judge  that  the  red  rag  which  arouses 
Dr.  Milner's  belligerency  is  the  moderator's 
theology.  In  his  estimation  he  is  "a  reactionary 
in  theology."  And  the  evidence  which  he  ad- 
duces in  support  of  the  allegation  is  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  an 
allegory !     So ! 

Well,  the  moderator  and  quite  a  bunch  of 
us — this  execrable  diction  will,  I  fear,  give  a 
fresh  casus  belli  to  the  doctor — can  afford  to 
dispense  with  Dr.  Milner's  theological  company 
so  long  as  we  have  the  goodly  fellowship  of  our 
Lord  on  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  Jonah. 
May  the  moderator's  tribe  increase  at  Winona 
and  everywhere  else.  W.  M.  Campbell. 


The  Yeast  of  the  Present 

The  Synod  of  Tennessee,  Southern  Presby- 
terian, noticed,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Morris- 
town,  that  the  church  in  McMinnville,  served 
by  Rev.  B.  A.  Pendleton,  gave  to  foreign  mis- 
sions $15.60  per  member.  In  response  to  the 
special  call  made  year  before  last,  stimulated 
by  conventions  culminating  in  the  laymen's 
congress  at  Chicago,  this  church  gave  $5  per 
member. 

There  seems  no  ebullition  of  sentiment  here, 
at  least  no  boiling  down,  no  recession  of  in- 
terest. We  are  made  to  think  of  the  yeast 
plant  which,  through  the  continuous  action  of 
heat,  raises  the  dead  dough  into  beautiful  and 
rounded  loaves.    We  have  a  faint  recollection 


that  the  Maker  of  Parables — sayings  along  the 
wayside  of  life — said :  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until  the 
whole  was  leavened." 

An  inquiry  was  made  "How  did  the  church 
do  it?"  A  more  fruitful  question  might  be, 
"How  did  the  other  church  not  do  it?"  Also  a 
consideration  of  the  yeast  plant  and  the  dough 
coupled  with  the  gospel  in  the  heart  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  might  develop  a  tentative  solution. 
Searching  for  the  reason  they  say,  "This  was 
an  equal  amount  contributed  by  each  member 
and  the  other  church  could  do  this" ;  or  "One 
member  gave  the  bulk  and  then  the  per  capita 
was  estimated ;  the  other  church  can  do  this." 
They  return  to  the  tentative  position.  Perhaps 
that  is  correct  and  also  it  may  be  true  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  characterized 
by  ebullitions — boilings  over  are  followed  by 
boilings  down — but  by  life  stimulated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit's  heat. 

At  the  congress  in  Chicago  the  United  Pres- 
byterians were  seen  to  lead  all  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  per  capita  contribution. 

Baldwin. 


Finds  Conventions  Are  Valuable 

I  have  read  the  editorial  in  the  issue  of 
Oct.  10  on  "Finding  One's  Own  Task."  It 
seems  to  me  I  have  never  had  to  hunt  for 
a  task,  they  have  come  to  me  so  fast.  I  have 
brought  up  nine  children  to  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  have  always  attended  Sunday 
school  and  church  as  well  as  prayer  meeting, 
except  when  there  was  a  young  baby.  I  have 
not  specialized  in  any  work,  but  have  always 
tried  to  help  in  all  ways  I  could,  but  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  having  attended  conventions. 
I  do  not  see  how  Christian  and  philanthropic 
work  could  be  intelligently  and  successfully 
carried  on  without  these  yearly  and  semi- 
annual gatherings.  They  are  the  outgrowth 
of  modern  needs.  I  think  the  writer  greatly 
exaggerates  the  case  when  he  states  that  those 
who  attend  conventions  are  remiss  in  their 
ordinary  church  duties.  I  know  my  own  ob- 
servation shows  me  that  at  least  the  women 
who  attend  the  conventions  are  the  inspirers 
of  the  local  work,  and  are  those  who  sustain 
all  the  church  activities. 

Do  not  take  exceptional  cases  as  the  rule. 
Some  men,  and  perhaps  some  women,  are  not 
faithful  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  church, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  of  their  at- 
tending conventions.  You  speak  as  if  these 
conventions  were  occurring  almost  constantly, 
whereas  they  occur  but  seldom  and  interrupt 
the  steady  everyday  work  but  a  few  days  at 
most.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  Sunday  and  week- 
day services  of  my  church,  though  I  try  to  at- 
tend helpful  conventions  when  possible  to  do  so. 

I  value  highly  the  circle  of  congenial  Chris- 
tian friends  I  have  made  at  such  times. 

A.  G.  W. 


Has  Tried  to  Get  a  *'Needy"  Field 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  church  ma- 
chinery? Admirably  fitted  for  aggressive  and 
sustained  action,  wheels  within  wheels,  some- 
times bewildering,  it  is  weak  just  where  it  ought 
to  be  efTective.  Survey  of  the  unmet  needs  re- 
veals not  only  overchurched  towns,  but  large 
areas  where  there  is  no  Protestant  church  at 
all.  Such  a  needy  field  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  during  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  min- 
istry. Only  four  mission  fields  of  real  need 
did  I  serve  in  all  that  time.  For  six  months 
this  year  I  wrote  to  district  superintendents, 
synodical  missionaries,  home  mission  chairmen, 
stated  clerks.  South  and  West,  stipulating  that 
I  wanted  a  field  not  overchurched,  and  all  the 
machinery  failed.  All  these  eyes  and  minds, 
alert  to  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  ears  open 
to  the  offers  of  ministers,  failed  to  bring  the 
man  and  the  field  together.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Uncle  Sam  cannot  be  blamed.  Dollar 
after  dollar  of  postage  I  spent. 

As  to  my  own  adaptation,  if  I  know  myself, 
I  have  learned  to  know  my  limitations.  For 
one  thing  I  hungered,  and  this  is  a  field  where 
my  inspiration  for  work  will  be  the  con- 
sciousness that  He  who  died  for  me  hath  need 
of  me.  Few  more  years  of  service  are  before 
me,  and  at  its  close  all  my  joys  will  be  offset 
by  this  one  thing :  I  might  have  been  more 
useful,  but  the  church  machinery  was  ineffec- 
tive. May  the  Chicago  bureau  do  better  work! 
The  business  methods  inaugurated  of  late  to 


make  a  survey  of  needs  and  forces  will  appeal 
to  our  large  holders  of  the  Lord's  money.  It 
will  also  modify  the  cry  for  more  candidates. 
Let  a  few  denominations  close  a  thousand  need- 
less churches  and  place  their  500  men  in  desti- 
tute fields.  S. 


Farmer's  View  of  Country  Preacher 

A  farmer  in  Illinois,  asking  my  help  in  se- 
curing a  minister,  wrote  me  : 

"I  have  a  growing  opinion  that  we  need 
specially  trained  men  for  country  churches. 
The  country  is  intimately  associated  with  farm 
life.  Now  put  a  man  over  a  church  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  science  of  agriculture  or  the 
problems  of  farm  life,  or  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  workings  of  nature — a  source  of  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  as  well  as  the  Bible  itself 
— is  to  insure  a  misfit.  Did  not  Christ  speak 
of  the  birds  and  the  lilies  and  even  refer  to  the 
signs  of  the  weather  and  repeatedly  draw  il- 
lustrations from  the  field  and  the  vineyard? 
And  yet  some  preachers  almost  make  one  feel 
that  everything  outside  of  a  church  and  prayer 
meeting  is  the  devil's  workshop.  I  would  not 
in  any  degree  minimize  the  spiritual  bearings 
of  religion,  but  to  divorce  the  spiritual  entirely 
from  the  material,  or  to  fail  to  recognize  that 
there  are  vital  relations  between  the  two,  is, 
to  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  entirely  wrong. 

"I  do  think  that  the  man  whose  only  training 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  theo- 
logical course,  essential  as  they  are,  without 
being  reenforced  and  illuminated  by  the  revela- 
tions of  nature,  is  like  a  half  pair  of  shears 
that  might  cut  some  cloth,  but  not  be  regarded 
as  a  success  at  the  job.  I  think  I  can  say  our 
churches  are  ready  to  do  their  part  if  they  can 
only  find  someone  to  lead  them  on." 

M.  B.  McNuTT. 


Objections  to  "Now  I  Lay  Me" 

Much  has  been  written  at  various  times  in 
opposition  to  the  childish  prayer,  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep."  The  objections  have  all 
centered  around  the  suggestion  of  death  con- 
tained in  the  line  "If  I  should  die  before  I 
wake."  It  is  said  that  this  line  carries  a 
"disquieting  suggestion" ;  a  woman  comes  forth 
to  state  that  she  had,  as  a  child,  suffered  untold 
anguish  arising  from  this  suggestion ;  we  are 
told  that  the  thought  of  death  should  never 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  child's  mind  ;  the  whole 
argument  is  based  on  the  idea  that  death  is 
terrible. 

The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  form  and  sug- 
gestion of  the  prayer  but  with  our  abnormal 
and  foolish  ideas  and  teachings  about  death. 
One  of  the  needs  of  childhood  is  to  be  given 
a  true  and  rational  view  of  death.  They  must 
face  the  fact  of  death  ;  you  may  avoid  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  child  sees  the  hearse  go  by,  or 
death  comes  to  the  home — it  cannot  be  avoided. 
Death  is  as  natural  as  what  we  call  life ;  all 
who  have  lived  have  died,  all  who  are  living 
will  die ;  it  is  a  part  of  nature  and  should  be 
so  taught  to  all  children  that  when  it  comes 
into  their  experience  they  may  not  be  shocked 
and  made  morbid.  The  Christian  view  of  death 
is  included  in  the  idea  of  prayer.  That  little 
prayer  is  profoundly  rational,  philosophical, 
religious ;  I  know  not  its  author,  but  wish  I 
could  give  the  world  something  equally  great. 
It  has  found  the  heart  of  the  race  because  it 
includes,  in  language  so  simply  beautiful,  the 
fact  that  God  is  the  God  of  life  and  of  death; 
that  death  is  no  more  abnormal  than  life.  Our 
education  should  be  such  that,  while  the  un- 
timeliness  of  death  may  shock  us,  the  fact 
of  death  will  not  shock  us. 

J.   Calvin  Mead. 


"Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep" 

Dr.  Wilbur  T.  Crafts  of  Washington  suggests 
that  any  adequate  substitute  for  this  prayer 
must  wholly  eliminate  the  association  of  sleep 
with  death  and  darkness  and  danger,  and 
should  also  avoid  another  error  of  omission  in 
the  prayer,  that  it  has  no  confession  of  sin 
or  plea  for  forgiveness.  As  the  prayer  is  for 
very  little  children,  of  short  memories,  it  should 
not  be  longer  than  now,  and  should,  if  possible, 
retain  the  first  line  to  link  itself  to  many 
precious  associations.  He  submits  the  follow- 
ing version  : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

My  body's  health  and  strength  to  keep. 

O  God,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forgive 

My  sins,  and  like  him  let  me  live.  Z. 
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Waldansian  Theologian  Is  Heard 


Professor  LuzzI  of  Florence  Awakens  Interest 
in  Religious  Situation  In  Italy  —  Appeal  In 
Behalf  of  Laos  Sufferers. 

PHILADELPHIA— The  presence  in  Phila- 
delphia of  Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  the 
Waldensian  Theological  Seminary  of  Florence, 
Italy,  has  awakened  much  interest.  He  spoke 
on  Sunday  morning  in  Tabernacle  church.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Oxtoby  pastor,  on  "The  Dramatic  His- 
tory of  the  Bible  in  Italy"  and  in  the  afternoon 
in  Third  Church  of  the  Covenanters.  Monday 
afternoon  he  addressed  the  Waldensian  Society 
in  Westminster  hall,  Witherspoon  building. 
Many  ministers  were  present.  In  the  evening 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  Laymen's  Social  Union 
■at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel  and  spoke  on 
"Twentieth  Century  Italy."  Dr.  Oxtoby  also 
addressed  the  union  on  "Thirteenth  Century 
Italy."  Professor  Luzzi  is  in  this  country  upon 
the  invitation  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Princeton  next  week.  In  his  addresses  he 
■declared  that  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
Italy  refused  longer  to  admit  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Vatican  and  that  there  is  a  growing  be- 
lief among  many  European  priests  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory. 

Large  Sums  for  Home  Missions 

Having  recently  returned  from  the  meeting 
of  the  synodical  home  mission  committee  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  writer  is  able  to  report  the 
close  of  the  most  successful  year  in  its  history. 
Over  $35,000  was  expended  directly  by  the 
committee  in  aiding  weak  churches  and  carry- 
ing on  mission  work  among  the  larger  foreign 
population  of  the  state.  Very  much  more  than 
this  was  expended  indirectly  through  the  sev- 
eral presbyteries.  A  new  member.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Fulton  of  Philadelphia,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee, also  Rev.  W.  Frank  Reber  of  Elwood 
City.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hays  of  Johnstown  was  elected 
president  and  Doctors  E.  Flack  of  Scranton 
and  J.  V.  Bell  of  Dubois  members  of  the  exec- 
utive committee.  An  interesting  conference 
was  held  with  Dr.  John  Dixon  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 

Last  year  the  Woman's  Foreign  Society  from 
its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  made  an  urgent 
appeal  for  funds  to  fight  the  plague  of  malig- 
nant malaria  which  was  devastating  Chiengmai, 
Laos.  The  plague  is  still  raging,  as  readers  of 
The  Continent  know,  and  funds  are  needed  as 
urgently  as  before.  Contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society. 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Cattell,  501  Witherspoon  build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Wissonoming  church  has  extended  a  call  to 
Rev.  Ralph  L.  E.  Graham  of  Lower  Merion. 

The  women's  prayer  meeting  of  Market 
Square  church  of  Harrisburg,  Dr.  J.  Ritchie 
Smith  pastor,  celebrated  recently  its  looth  an- 
niversary. The  wife  of  the  pastor  presided 
and  Miss  Weir  and  Miss  Pearson  took  part 
in  the  exercises. 

Rev.  Herbert  Henson,  Canon  of  Westminster 
abbey,  addressed  students,  faculty  and  many 
of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Oct.  27  and  made  a  plea  in  behalf  of  religion 
as  opposed  to  the  modern  tendency  of  secular- 
ism. In  an  interview  he  deplored  the  woman's 
suffrage  movement  and  the  building  of  great 
fortunes. 

China  Emergency  Campaign  Wins 

Great  interest  was  shown  by  our  churches 
in  the  China  emergency  campaign  and  all  meet- 
ings were  well  attended.  Witherspoon  hall  was 
filled  at  the  closing  rally  on  Monday  morning. 
Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier  presided  and  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  made  one  of  his  strong  addresses,  in 
which  Christianity's  opportunity  in  China  was 
significantly  emphasized.  Announcement  was 
made  that  of  the  $100,000  additional  funds  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  in  Philadelphia  for  work  in 
China  during  the  next  three  years  $54,224  was 
already  pledged;  $27,500  of  this  was  pledged 
by  those  connected  with  the  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Board.  Second  church.  Dr.  McColl 
pastor,  turned  in  a  pledge  of  $1,000  for  three 
years.  Dr.  W.  B.  Jennings  reported  that  the 
woman's  auxiliary  of  First  church  of  German- 
town  would  finance  a  missionary  for  three  years 
in  China  and  that  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  his  wife  would  give  $1,000  for  one 
year.  Tenth  church,  Dr.  Brownson  pastor, 
pledged  $2,115.    An  elder  of  Philadelphia  North 


Presbytery  and  his  wife  pledged  $9,000.  Even 
more  pleasing  was  the  announcement  that  as  a 
result  of  the  campaign  six  young  women  had 
volunteered  to  become  missionaries  to  China. 
Among  the  speakers  aiding  in  the  campaign 
were  Doctors  Arthur  J.  Brown,  George  F. 
Pentecost,  E.  L.  Johnson  of  Peking,  W.  M. 
Hayes  and  David  McConaughy. 

Narbeth  church.  Rev.  John  Van  Ness  pastor, 
is  rejoicing  in  a  handsome  new  pipe  organ 
which  was  used  for  the  first  time  last  week  at 
a  recital  given  by  Frederick  Maxson. 

D.  E.  Hoste,  successor  to  Rev.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor  as  general  director  of  the  China  In- 
land mission,  has  spent  two  weeks  in  this  city 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Shanghai.  He 
was  the  guest  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Frost  of 
Germantown.  W.  P.  White. 

Was  Converted  by  Stolen  Bible 


Native  Minister  of  Mt.  Lebanon  Tells  Strange 
Way  His  Father  Became  a  Minister— Great 
Missionary  Exposition  Is  Opened. 

BALTIMORE— Rev.  Faddoul  Moghabghab, 
the  hero  of  "The  Song  of  My  Syrian  Guest," 
spoke  in  the  lecture  room  of  Central  church 
Wednesday,  Oct.  23.  He  appeared  in  the  native 
shepherd  costume  of  the  Lebanon  mountain 
region  and  described  the  shepherd  life,  illus- 
trating his  remarks  by  the  equipment  of  the 
modern  Oriental  shepherd.  His  address  was  an 
exposition  of  the  twenty-third  psalm.  Mr.  Mog- 
habghab is  a  graduate  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  of  Beirut  and  speaks  English  fluently. 
Speaking  of  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian 
Mr.  Moghabghab  said :  "Ain-zehalta  was  my 
home,  a  town  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  very  close  to  the  famous  cedars,  where  my 
father  lived  and  where  for  thirty-three  years 
he  was  a  Protestant  minister.  He  was  con- 
verted through  reading  a  Bible  which  he  had 
plundered  from  one  of  the  Druses  against 
whom  he  was  fighting.  This  Druse  was  using 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible  for  cartridges.  Though 
some  pages  were  torn  out,  my  father  carried 
that  Bible  home  as  his  lawful  booty  and  read  it 
again  and  again.  He  began  to  find  that,  though 
he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Greek  church,  his 
conception  of  Christianity  was  a  wrong  one ; 
and  he  became  troubled  concerning  the  truth. 
At  last,  through  instructions  received  from 
Doctors  Calhoun  and  Smith,  two  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  Syria,  he  became  converted  and 
was  ordained  minister  in  Ain-zehalta  over  the 
first  church  built  in  Mount  Lebanon  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles." 

"The  World  in  Baltimore"  opened  auspi- 
ciously Friday,  Oct.  25.  The  governor,  the 
mayor.  Bishop  Murray  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Great 
Britain  were  among  the  speakers.  After  the 
opening  exercises  the  visitors  were  conducted 
through  the  exposition  to  inspect  the  representa- 
tions of  the  different  nations.  In  the  evening 
the  last  public  rehearsal  of  the  pageant  was 
given  to  a  crowded  house.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  exposition  are  praying  that  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  these  representations  will  develop 
a  deep  and  earnest  missionary  interest.  Some- 
thing has  already  been  accomplished.  More 
people  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  mis- 
sions during  the  past  six  months  than  ever 
before,  and  churches  where  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  form  a  mission  study  class  are  report- 
ing the  beginning  of  such  study. 

The  pastor  of  Central  church.  Dr.  DeWitt 
M.  Benham,  delivered  an  illustrated  address 
upon  "Mohammedanism  and  Christianity"  be- 
fore the  Moslem  section  of  "The  World  in 
Baltimore."  The  lecturer  explained  many  of 
the  Oriental  customs  by  means  of  curios  which 
he  obtained  while  traveling  through  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  used  a  number  of  stereopticon  pic- 
tures made  from  his  own  photographs. 

A  conference  on  evangelism  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  presbytery's  committee  on  evan- 
gelism was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Central  church 
Oct.  24.  Each  of  the  city  churches  sent  an 
elder  as  a  special  delegate,  but  all  men  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  were  also  invited.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  secretary  G.  G.  Mahy 
of  the  General  Assembly's  evangelistic  com- 
mittee. After  the  meeting  the  laymen  present 
organized  a  laymen's  evangelistic  committee. 

Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones,  pastor  for  thirty  years 
of  Highlandtown  church,  recently  entertained 
St.  David's  Society  of  Baltimore.  The  society 
is  composed  of  men  born  in  Wales. 

G.  A.  B. 


Evangelistic  Campaign  Is  Open 


Special  Simultaneous  Services  In  Pittsburg  and 
Vicinity  Being  Conducted  by  Local  t'astors 
and  Visiting  Evangelists. 

PITTSBURG — The  simultaneous  evangelistic 
campaign  was  started  on  Monday  with  in- 
dividual church  meetings,  union  meetings  with 
the  local  pastors  doing  the  preaching  and  for  a 
few  sections  evangelists  were  engaged.  Dr. 
R.  A.  Torrey,  formerly  of  Chicago,  will  hold  a 
three  weeks'  series  of  meetings  at  Second 
church.  Evangelist  Edgar  E.  Davis  of  Boston 
began  a  series  of  meetings  in  McKee's  Rocks 
last  Sunday,  with  noonday  meetings  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  evening  services  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Evangelists  Robert  Lewis 
and  Keith  L.  Brooks  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
union  campaign  on  the  South  side,  where  the 
meetings  are  being  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Dr.  W.  A.  Lipphardt  of  Boston  will 
hold  meetings  in  the  German  Baptist  church, 
South  side,  beginning  Nov.  11.  At  Tarentum 
a  special  tabernacle  is  being  erected  for  union 
meetings  in  charge  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Orr  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  beginning  Nov.  17  and  con- 
tinuing until  Dec.  15.  Many  sections  have 
made  special  preparation  by  holding  district 
prayer  meetings.  More  than  200  cottage  prayer 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Wilkinsburg  sec- 
tion. Last  Sunday  there  was  a  general  ex- 
change of  pastors  in  all  the  Wilkinsburg 
churches.  A  large  chorus  is  being  organized 
to  furnish  music  for  the  union  meetings.  Dr. 
Torrey  is  also  giving  talks  at  noon  in  First 
church  on  "Why  We  Believe  in  the  Deity  of 
Christ"  under  the  auspices  of  the  evangelistic 
committee. 

The  convention  committee  for  the  national 
brotherhood  convention  of  the  U.  P.  Church 
has  planned  a  special  program  for  Nov.  12-14. 
Special  noon  hour  meetings  will  be  held  in  some 
downtown  church,  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Sunday  and  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The 
Toronto  Globe. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Dedicated 

The  formal  dedicatory  services  of  the  new 
$100,000  Hill  Top  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  held  in 
Knoxville  church  Sunday,  Oct.  27.  The  church 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell, 
president  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The 
new  building  was  opened  in  March  and  has  a 
full  membership  of  1,280  adults  and  320  boys. 

General  Assembly's  committee  on  catechism 
met  in  Pittsburg  last  week.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Dr.  H.  C.  Minton  of  Trenton,  N.  J. : 
Rev.  George  N.  Luccock  of  Chicago,  Rev. 
Matthias  L.  Haines,  Philip  E.  Howard,  William 
McKibben,  Ralph  E.  Prime  and  Dr.  David  S. 
Schaff. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  planning  a  large  mod- 
ern hotel  for  Pittsburg,  where  shower  baths, 
swimming  pool,  library,  board  and  room  will 
be  furnished  for  25  cents  per  day.  The  struc- 
ture is  to  cost  approximately  $300,000. 

Churches  in  the  Homewood  district  are  giv- 
ing a  special  lecture  course  in  the  Homewood 
Carnegie  library.  On  Nov.  27  Dr.  Parkes  Cad- 
man  of  Brooklyn  will  be  the  speaker. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday  closed  a  successful  evan- 
gelistic campaign  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Sun- 
day, Oct.  27,  and  after  a  week's  rest  will  begin 
a  six  weeks'  series  of  meetings  in  McKees- 
port.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

At  Grace  church  on  Oct.  20  the  pastor.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Clagett,  preached  the  second  of  two  il- 
lustrated sermons  on  "The  Martyr  Graves  of 
Scotland."  The  church  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  and  Dr.  Clagett  was  asked  to 
repeat  the  sermon  on  Oct.  27.  The  Brushton 
Old  Fellows  attended  the  latter  service  in  a 
body  and  a  second  time  the  church  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  audience.  The 
speaker  told  of  the  more  than  18,000  Scotch- 
men who  gave  up  their  lives  for  religious 
freedom  and  he  threw  on  the  screen  photo- 
graphs of  many  of  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
thus  died.  Every  Presbyterian  went  away 
proud  of  the  part  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
in  giving  religious  and  civil  liberty  to  the 
world. 


One  Reason  for  Not  Swearing 

Notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ticket 
office  window  at  Trenton,  N.  J.:  "If  you've 
no  respect  for  yourself  have  some  for  other 
folks.    Stop  swearing!" 
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Wireless  Telegraph  in  the  Tower 


West  End  Church  Receives  Election  Returns  — 
William  D.  Barbour  Has  Been  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher  Fifty  Years. 

NEW  YORK — West  End  church,  of  which 
Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  is  pastor,  showed  elec- 
tion returns  Nov.  5.  A  strong  wireless  instru- 
ment was  installed  in  the  tall  tower  of  the 
church  and  a  special  wire  put  in  for  newspaper 
returns.  , 

William  D.  Barbour  has  completed  half  a 
century  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
Christ  church.  Mr.  Barbour  is  an  elder  in 
Brick  church  and  treasurer  of  the  church  cor- 
poration, and  is  at  present  teaching  the  entire 
intermediate  department  of  150  children.  A 
watch  was  presented  to  him  at  the  recent  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Christ  church  by  those  who 
at  one  time  were  his  pupils.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  a  present  member  of  the  school 
whose  mother  and  grandmother  had  also  been 
in  Mr.  Barbour's  class. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  former  pastor  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  Reformed  church,  was  on  the  stump 
for  President  Taft.  He  was  sent  into  "the 
solid  South"  by  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  political 
economist. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists  a  memorial  musical  service  was  held 
the  evening  of  Oct.  30  in  South  Reformed 
church  for  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith,  long  the  organist 
there  and  also  professor  of  sacred  music  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  Luzzi  at  Union  Seminary 

Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  the  Waldensian 
Theological  Seminary,  Florence,  Italy,  delivered 
three  addresses  at  Union  Seminary  recently. 
The  subjects  were  "The  Protestant  Revolution 
and  Its  Echo  in  Italy,"  "The  Dramatic  History 
of  the  Bible  in  Italy"  and  "The  Israel  of  the 
Alps — the  Waldenses." 

New  York  University,  which  is  largely  under 
Presbyterian  influence,  has  gained  500  students 
since  last  year.  The  registration  is  4,428.  The 
increase  is  the  greatest  in  many  years. 

A  series  of  oratorios  will  be  given  every 
Sunday  evening  through  the  winter  in  "old" 
First  church,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  pastor,  under 
the  direction  of  William  C.  Carl,  organist  and 
choirmaster. 

A  committee  of  prominent  New  York  clergy- 
men waited  on  Mayor  Gaynor  Oct.  31  and  asked 
him  in  the  event  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Waldo,  police  commissioner,  to  appoint  a  man 
to  that  position  whom  the  public  could  trust 
for  decent  enforcement  of  law. 

Harlem  church.  Dr.  John  Lyon  Caughey 
pastor,  began  having  its  second  Sunday  service 
at  4  o'clock  instead  of  in  the  evenings  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  3. 

Fifth  Avenue  church.  Dr.  John  Henry  Jowett 
pastor,  has  begun  advertising  all  its  seats  free 
after  11  o'clock  Sunday  mornings  and  after 
4:2s  o'clock  Sunday  afternoons.  The  latter 
service  begins  at  4 :30. 

Dr.  Jowett  made  an  address  of  welcome  to 
Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  the  new  pastor  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church,  at  a  reception  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Woelfkin  the  evening  of  Oct.  31 
at  this  church.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his 
family  worship  here. 

Says  Church  Work  Is  Difficult 

At  the  installation  of  Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Clark 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  Oct.  27 
Dr.  David  G.  Wylie  of  Scotch  church,  who 
charged  the  people,  said  in  part :  "New  York 
is  the  most  difficult  spot  in  the  world  to  do 
Christian  work,  and  that  was  never  truer  than 
now.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  any  good  we 
must  work  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Never  have 
the  worldliness  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  any  church  people  been  so  great.  To  become 
the  pastor  of  any  church  in  New  York  at  the 
present  time  is  a  serious  matter  both  to  minister 
and  people.  Too  many  of  our  ministers  are 
wasting  their  time  on  trifling  things  because 
they  have  not  enough  aid.  Not  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  our  parishioners  attend  the  Sunday 
services  regularly.  Often  not  an  officer  is 
present  at  evening  worship.  It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  that  pastors  have  to  go  around  and  beseech 
people  to  take  a  Sunday  school  class.  'The 
harvest  is  truly  great,  but  the  laborers  are 
few.'  " 

Rev,  Albert  E.  Smith,  home  missionary  at 
Carr's  Fort,  Ky.,  supported  by   St.  Nicholas 


Avenue  church,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Smith  pastor, 
spoke  in  that  church  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  27. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  will  preach  morning 
and  evening  each  Sunday  this  moth  and  Decem- 
ber in  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  church,  now 
pastorless. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Oerter  of  Fourth  German  Re- 
formed church  recently  passed  his  8ist  birth- 
day. He  has  been  the  shepherd  of  this  flock 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Sunday  afternoon  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of 
The  Independent,  delivered  his  lecture  on 
"Peace"  at  Labor  temple.  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  four  lectures  which  Mr.  Holt 
will  give  in  November.  Nolan  R.  Best,  editor 
of  The  Continent,  addressed  the  forum  Friday 
evening  on  "The  Blessed  Uncertainties  of 
Religion." 

At  the  Monday  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Association  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  and  pastor  of  Clinton  Ave- 
nue Congregational  church  of  Brooklyn,  spoke 
on  "Should  Smith  Go  to  Church  ?"  which  had 
to  do  with  the  recent  article  bearing  that  title  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Nov.  1 1  Rev.  John  Howard  Melish,  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of 
Brooklyn,  will  speak  on  "Industrial  Alterna- 
tives"; Nov.  18  "The  Outlook  for  Faith"  will 
be  treated  by  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  formerly 
president  of  Depauw  University;  Nov.  25  Dr. 
Frederick  F.  Shannon  of  Brooklyn  will  address 
the  association  on  "The  Need  of  the  Modern 
Man — Mastery  of  Environment  Through  a 
Definite  Faith." 

North  Avenue  church  of  New  Rochelle,  Dr. 
Robert  Gardner  McGregor  pastor,  celebrated  its 
twenty-first  anniversary  by  appropriate  services 
beginning  Sunday,  Oct.  27.  During  the  week 
services  and  social  meetings  were  held  by  the 
different  societies. 

Brotherhood  Union  Has  Reunion 


Birthplace  of  Men's  Movement  Has  a  Show- 
ing of  Forces— Earnest  Talk  by  Dr.  Aquilla 
Webb -Good  Results  Evident. 

CINCINNATI — Ninety  and  nine  men  sat 
at  the  autumn  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood's  Union.  A  big  delegation  of 
Kentuckians  were  numbered  among  those  at  the 
feast  who  warmly  greeted  the  Kentucky  guest 
of  honor.  Dr.  Aquilla  Webb  of  Warren  Me- 
morial church,  Louisville,  member  of  the  na- 
tional brotherhood's  committee  on  men's  work. 
The  reunion  was  marked  by  a  greater  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  than  has  been  manifest  in  years. 
Behind  the  new  administration  of  President 
E.  F.  Evans  of  the  union  there  are  massed  over 
a  score  of  active,  red  blooded,  aggressive  or- 
ganizations which  told  of  work  accomplished 
and  prospective.  Two  of  the  comparatively 
recent  additions  to  Cincinnati's  ministerial 
family.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Naibel  of  Mount  Auburn 
and  Rev.  J.  Hackney  Colcolough  of  West- 
minster, have  been  placed  on  the  brotherhood 
committee  as  presbytery's  delegates.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Mack  of  Lane  Seminary  paid  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  brotherhood  in 
Cincinnati  when  he  said :  "One-third  of  the 
men  now  on  official  boards  of  the  church  in 
Cincinnati  today  were  brought  into  the  service 
during  the  brotherhood's  activity." 

Dr.  Webb  was  earnest,  brilliant  and  witty. 
He  drove  home  several  vexing  points.  "We 
need  to  come  to  a  large  view  and  broader 
sweep  of  this  great  work,"  he  said.  "The 
question  before  us  is,  What  can  the  church 
do  to  be  saved?  The  world  will  be  saved.  God 
will  see  to  that.  We've  got  to  pull  together — 
ministers  and  laymen.  I'll  admit  there  are 
wooden  heads  in  the  pulpit,  but  look  at  some 
of  the  punkheads  in  the  pews !" 

During  the  torrid  days  of  July  St.  Bernard's 
Wilson  Memorial  church  under  Rev.  Stephen 
D.  Covet  organized  a  brotherhood  chapter  with 
twenty-seven  members.  Of  that  number  eight 
with  all  their  families  have  since  come  into  the 
church  on  confession.  They  have  a  splendidly 
attended  men's  Bible  class  and  have  started 
a  home  mission  school  in  a  hamlet  that  for  ten 
years  has  had  no  services.  The  motto  of  this 
brotherhood  is  "Keep  your  face  to  the  light 
and  the  shadows  will  fall  behind  you." 

Cincinnati,  birthplace  of  the  brotherhood  in 
America,  sends  word  to  their  fellows  that  the 
work  in  the  cradle  of  the  organization  is  going 
on  with  renewed  vigor.       Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 


Moderator  Has  Large  Audience 


First  Meeting  of  Social  Union  Promises  Suc> 
cessful  Season  —  Large  Plans  in  Prospect 
for  Home  Mission  Week. 

CHICAGO— Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  of  Seat- 
tle, moderator  of  General  Assembly,  discussed 
the  broader  activities  of  the  church  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  at 
the  La  Salle  hotel  Nov.  i.  Dr.  Matthews's- 
plea  for  recognition  of  the  new  Chinese  re- 
public was  received  with  applause.  The  quartet 
from  First  church,  Evanston,  furnished  the 
music,  and  choirs  of  other  churches  will  be 
represented  at  later  banquets.  Attendance  wa& 
so  large  that  a  successful  season  for  the  union 
seems  assured. 

Will  Tour  Foreign  Quarters 

A  committee  of  every  church  in  presbytery 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  foreign  settlements  of 
Chicago  if  the  plans  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Home  Mission  Week  program  are  carried' 
out.  They  were  outlined  at  a  luncheon  ten 
days  ago.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  as  chairman 
and  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  as  secretary  have  issued 
complete  suggestions  for  the  observance  of  the 
week  in  this  city.  Speakers  and  subjects  ar- 
ranged for  use  of  the  church  are  as  follows  r 
Dr.  Hill,  general  phases  of  home  mission  work 
in  presbytery,  with  exhibit  of  maps  and  charts  ; 
Dr.  Safford,  special  aspects  of  home  mission 
work  in  presbytery,  with  maps  and  slides ; 
Rev,  G.  B.  St.  John  of  New  York  City,  social 
service  work,  with  exhibit  of  maps  and  charts  ; 
Miss  Abbie  H.  J.  Upham,  field  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  general  as- 
pects of  home  mission  work;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Beebe, 
president  of  the  Women's  Synodical  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  home  mission  work  as  conducted 
by  the  women  of  presbytery;  Rev.  George  A. 
Kilbey  and  Mrs.  Kilbey,  industrial  and  rescue 
work  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Morris  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  rescue  and  slum  work  ;  Rev. 
Norraan  B.  Barr,  Christian  settlement  work ; 
Rev.  A.  D.  Soper,  pastor  of  West  Division 
Street  Institutional  church,  institutional  work ; 
Rev.  E.  DeLuca,  home  mission  work  among 
Italians;  Rev.  Vaclav  Vanek,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Bohemian  mission,  work  among 
the  Bohemians ;  Miss  Helen  I.  Duncan,  head 
resident  of  the  Bohemian  Settlement  house, 
social  work  among  foreigners. 

The  Personal  Workers'  League  of  the  Dear- 
born Station  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
during  September  interviewed  134  men  about 
their  relation  to  Christ  and  twenty-eight  de- 
cided to  begin  the  Christian  life.  This  work 
among  railway  men  is  attracting  attention  from 
religious  workers  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  on  Nov.  25  will  be- 
gin a  series  of  Monday  noon  lectures  at  As- 
sociation hall,  19  South  La  Salle  street,  on  the 
general  theme  "Some  Essential  Christian  Doc- 
trines in  the  Light  of  Today."  There  is  no 
charge  to  these  meetings.  Dr.  McAfee  ad- 
dressed the  Sunday  Evening  Club  at  Orchestra 
hall  last  Sunday, 

Record  for  the  Seminary 

The  election  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
and  Sustentation  was  especially  appreciated  by 
the  students  of  McCormick  Seminary.  Previ- 
ously the  seminary  was  represented  in  the  sec- 
retaryships of  the  boards  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  in  the  Home  Board,  Dr.  Robert  Mac- 
kenzie in  the  College  Board  and  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Cochran  in  the  Board  of  Education.  The  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Foulkes  makes  him  the  fourth  Mc- 
Cormick alumnus  in  a  board  secretaryship. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Italian 
church  on  West  Ohio  street  the  work  is  being 
done  without  help  of  any  sort  from  outside 
sources.  The  pastor,  Rev.  Filippo  Grilli,  is 
supporting  himself.  The  running  expenses  are 
now  being  paid  by  monthly  contributions.  The 
building  has  also  been  repaired  and  the  coal 
for  the  winter  cared  for.  During  the  summer 
six  children  were  baptized. 

On  account  of  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Patterson  presbytery  adjourned  its  stated  meet- 
ing Monday  morning  until  next  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Dr.  A.  S.  C.  Clarke  recently  completed  the 
fifth  year  as  pastor  at  Second  church,  Evanston. 
A  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
scheduled  for  Nov.  7. 

Miss  Kate  D.  Adams,  secretary  of  a  former 
police  chief,  told  the  aldermanic  committee  in  a 
recent  hearing  on  the  vice  situation  that  $30,- 
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000  had  been  raised  by  the  promoters  of  vice 
to  obtain  favorable  legislation  at  Springfield 
this  winter.  She  also  declared  there  was  a 
"cadets'  protective  association,"  composed  of 
men  living  off  of  women  of  the  South  side 
levee  district. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  training 
school  to  be  erected  in  this  city  in  memory  of 
General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  will  cost 
$250,000. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Rev.  David  Hugh  Jones 
will  begin  a  series  of  interpretations  of  the 
drama  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  in  First 
church,  Evanston. 

Innovations  at  South  Park  Church 

An  interesting  innovation  in  the  topics  for 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings  is  being  tried  at 
South  Park  church  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
D.  C.  Boyd  pastor.  The  studies  are  linked 
with  biblical  passages  and  are  designed  to 
give  the  members  of  the  society  a  view  of  their 
relation  to  social  problems  from  the  religious 
side.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
and  discussion  has  been  free.  Shailer  Math- 
ews's "Social  Gospel"  is  the  text  followed. 
The  regular  Christian  Endeavor  topics  will  be 
used  again  later.  The  same  church  has  ap- 
pointed Hugh  Stewart  advertising  manager.  He 
sees  that  all  "copy"  for  every  sort  of  church 
announcement  is  properly  prepared  and  printed, 
and  has  organized  the  children  of  the  Sunday 
school  so  that  notices  of  special  church  serv- 
ices are  distributed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  is  scheduled  to 
address  Congregational  ministers  and  laymen 
of  the  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  the  La  Salle  hotel  this 
Thursday  evening. 

Workers  at  Olivet  Institute  are  aiming  for  a 
weekly  attendance  of  S,ooo  at  all  meetings.  On 
election  night  the  institute  held  open  house. 

A  framed  picture  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  will  be 
given  to  the  division  sending  the  largest  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  proportion  to  its  mem- 
bership to  the  Christian  Endeavor  rally  at 
Association  hall  Nov.  12.  Dr.  George  L. 
Robinson  will  speak  on  "The  Chemistry  of 
Character." 

Prepare  for  Home  Mission  Week 


Dr.  B.  P.  FnUerton  Will  Speak  for  the  Cause  - 
Dr.  John  B.  Hill  Retires  from  Synodlcal 
Snperintendency. 

KANSAS  CITY— Presbyterian  churches  are 
lining  up  for  the  campaign  of  Home  Mission 
Week.  Dr.  Harry  C.  Rogers  represents  the  de- 
nomination on  the  executive  committee,  which 
is  arranging  details.  The  movement  is  regarded 
with  much  favor  among  Kansas  City  churches. 
Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  field  secretary  of  home  mis- 
sions for  the  Southwest,  will  be  one  of  the 
prominent  speakers  during  the  week. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  spent  Sabbath,  Oct.  29,  in  Kansas 
City.  In  the  afternoon  he  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  of  men  in  First  church.  A  roll  of 
the  churches  was  called  and  showed  a  strong 
representative  attendance. 

Grace  church  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Arnold  is  forging  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  active  forces  for  righteousness  in 
the  city.  The  men  are  exceptionally  active, 
especially  in  building  up  the  evening  congrega- 
tions. They  have  a  male  quartet  which  is  be- 
coming well  known.  The  Sunday  school  has  a 
well  organized  boys'  work,  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing that  department.  They  have  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  with  professional  leader- 
ship and  regular  instruction. 

East  Side  church  has  just  completed  a  com- 
modious chapel  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  This  church 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Daniel  Martin 
has  worked  hard  for  the  building.  The  new 
church  is  well  equipped  with  an  auditorium 
seating  350.  Erecting  the  building  has  stirred 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  and  attendance 
upon  all  departments  has  almost  doubled. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hill,  who  has  served  the  Synod 
of  Missouri  as  superintendent  of  home  missions 
for  nine  years,  has  declined  reappointment. 
His  broad  knowledge  of  the  state  and  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  churches  has 
enabled  him  to  render  a  splendid  constructive 
service.  He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  synod  to  a  higher  point  of  efficiency. 
His  work  should  be  vitally  linked  with  that 
of  his  father.  Dr.  Timothy  Hill,  in  the  whole 
Southwest.  C.  C.  McGinley. 


Gather  Accurate  Data  on  Parish 


House  to  House  Visitation  Made  to  Find  Need 
of  Church  —  Church  Uses  Dodgers  to  An- 
nounce Rally  Day. 

OMAHA — Third  church  is  completing  what 
will  be  the  most  thorough  religious  canvass 
attempted  by  any  church  of  the  city.  Rev. 
William  J.  Shalcross  has  been  employed  and 
for  a  number  of  weeks  will  give  his  forenoons 
to  house  to  house  visitation.  The  church  is 
cultivating  a  difficult  downtown  district  and  is 
without  a  pastor.  After  this  inventory  of  its 
parish  it  will  know  whether  the  band  which 
is  sustaining  the  church  has  grounds  for 
projecting  the  work  along  new  and  broader 
lines. 

South  Omaha  First  is  finishing  its  structure 
rapidly.  When  completed  it  will  possess  the 
finest  church  of  the  denomination  in  the  state 
erected  by  a  congregation  with  a  membership 
of  less  than  400. 

Lowe  Avenue  church  was  hostess  to  the 
quarterly  missionary  meeting  of  presbyterial 
women  Oct.  30.  This  church  signalized  its 
Rally  Day  exercises  by  circulating  a  thousand 
dodgers  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Union  at  the 
fall  election  advanced  Rev.  I.  P.  Ramsey  to  the 
presidency.  Nathaniel  McGiffin,  D.  D.,  is  vice- 
president  and  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  First  U.  P. 
church,  secretary. 

Moves  Building  Three  Miles 

Covenant  church  proposes  to  house  its  Sun- 
day school  in  quarters  specially  adapted  to  its 
needs.  A  two-story  building  built  as  an  office 
for  the  contractors  of  Douglas  county's  nev/ 
court  house  was  purchased,  moved  three  miles 
and  set  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  This  build- 
ing, with  a  commodious  new  connecting  struc- 
ture, will  treble  the  floor  space. 

One  hundred  and  ten  young  people  sat  down 
to  a  banquet  of  the  young  people's  society  of 
Westminster  church  recently. 

W.  P.  Shriver,  representing  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  met  recently  a  group  of  the 
ministers  to  present  a  program  of  institutional 
work  among  the  foreign-speaking  people  of  the 
city.  The  conference  resulted  in  definite  plans 
to  assist  the  newly  organized  work  of  Rev. 
Emanuel  J.  Kalina  among  the  Bohemians  of 
South  Omaha. 

President  A.  B.  Marshall  of  the  theological 
seminary  visited  Synod  of  Iowa  last  month  and 
spoke  on  "Laborers  for  the  Harvest." 

Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  of  the  seminary 


addressed  Kansas  Synod  at  its  recent  meeting 
on  "Social  Service." 

Arthur  J.  McClung  is  the  newest  recruit  to 
the  list  of  pastors.  He  will  serve  Benson 
church. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  Julius  I.  Schwarz  as 
pastor  of  First  German  church  is  anticipated 
this  month.  He  has  been  called  to  the  work  of 
pastor-evangelist  and  Sunday  school  missionary 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska 
City.    He  will  begin  his  new  work  Dec.  i. 

North  and  Westminster  churches  have  flour- 
ishing Leagues  of  Worshiping  Children.  Each 
church  has  a  score  and  more  youth  at  each 
morning  service.  On  a  recent  Sunday  the 
pastors.  Dr.  Higbee  and  Dr.  McConnell  respec- 
tively, gave  books  to  those  in  perfect  at- 
tendance for  a  year.  This  effort  is  one  receiv- 
ing hearty  support  from  parents  in  these  con- 
gregations. R.  H.  H. 


W.  H.  Houston  Supply  Secretary 


Executive  Commission,  Meeting  in  New  York 
Confirms  Recommendation  of  Special  Com- 
mittee-Headquarters to  Be  in  Chicago. 

The  Executive  Commission  at  its  meeting  in 
New  York  Oct.  30-31  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  secretary  of  the  new  committee  on 
vacancy  and  supply.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
accept.  Headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago.  The 
secretary  will  supervise  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation concerning  vacant  pastorates  and  un- 
employed ministers.  Dr.  G.  N.  Luccock,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  stated  that  in  case  Mr. 
Houston  accepts  he  will  retain  his  work  as 
synodical  superintendent  in  Ohio  for  a  short 
time  while  developing  the  new  work  and  will 
move  to  Chicago  later  in  the  winter. 

Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commission.  The  only  minister 
absent  was  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  New  York 
Avenue  church,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
host  to  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  at  the  time. 
The  commission  will  meet  in  Dr.  Radcliffe's 
church  the  last  of  February. 

Most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  matters  on  which  no  conclusion  was 
reached,  and  most  everything  was  put  off 
until  the  Washington  meeting.  The  last  morn- 
ing representatives  of  the  nine  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  church  were  in  session  with  the 
commission.  Much  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
how  to  push  the  budget  plan. 
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Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
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leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


From  Various  Fields 


Iowa 

Rev.  George  Bryant  of  Coe  College  supplied 
What  Cheer  Nov.  3. 

Evangelist  W.  H.  Clatworthy  has  concluded 
a  series  of  meetings  at  Hedrick. 

Mount  Ida  church  is  making  improvements 
which  will  cost  approximately  $10,000. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Harold,  who  recently  resigned  at 
Keota,  has  gone  to  Jupiter,  N.  C,  for  his  wife's 
health. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  taking  postgraduate 
work  at  Omaha  Seminary,  is  supplying  Carroll 
church. 

A  committee  of  Corning  church  is  visiting 
neighboring  edifices  gathering  ideas  for  a  new 
church  which  may  be  built  soon. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Cummings,  pastor  of  Third  church, 
Council  Bluffs,  advocated  before  the  synod  re- 
cently the  passage  of  a  state  law  forbidding 
dancing  and  the  sale  of  theater  tickets  in  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  John  A.  Marquis  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Maynard 
of  Coe  College  returned  from  the  East  in  time 
for  the  national  election.  They,  with  others, 
are  pushing  the  canvass  for  the  $650,000  en- 
dowment which  must  be  completed  Nov.  30. 

Rev.  Harry  Kramers,  assistant  pastor  of  First 
church.  Cedar  Rapids,  preached  the  morning 
of  Nov.  3  for  Rev.  H.  P.  Thompson  of  West- 
minster church,  who  is  sick.  Dr.  E.  R.  Burk- 
halter,  pastor  of  First  church,  preached  in  the 
evening. 

Rev.  Scott  W.  Smith,  synodical  missionary, 
assisted  Rev.  Alva  S.  Covert  at  Oakville  in  a 
week's  meetings.  A  new  manse  has  recently 
been  secured  and  the  first  payment  on  a  loan 
from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  is  raised 
and  improvement  paid  for. 

The  new  church  at  Lenox,  recently  dedicated, 
is  heated  with  electricity,  and  in  addition  to 
the  auditorium  and  lecture  room  there  is  a 
dining  room  which  adds  to  the  utility  of  the 
building.  The  church  was  organized  in  1873. 
Rev.  John  C.  Orth  is  pastor. 

Third  church,  Dubuque,  has  decided  to  spend 
$2,500  in  enlarging  the  building,  which  has  be- 
come too  small  for  the  rapidly  growing  con- 
gregation. The  addition  will  be  completed  by 
the  last  of  the  year  and  will  be  used  as  a 
Sunday  school  and  lecture  room. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  raise  an  endowment 
of  $30,000  to  support  the  work  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ames.  It  is  probable  that  the  church  property 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Iowa  board  of 
missions  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Williamsburg  has  had  a  series  of  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  H.  Elliott  of 
Chicago  and  his  singer.  Professor  Reitz.  This 
was  a  union  effort  of  three  churches — Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian.  The 
Presbyterian  church  is  in  the  best  condition 
in  its  history.  There  will  soon  be  a  number  of 
accessions. 

The  Delmar  work  is  taking  on  new  life. 
Oct.  20  seventy-four  were  at  Sabbath  school, 
eighty-three  at  church  in  the  morning  and  110 
in  the  evening.  Uncle  Calvin  Davis,  now 
past  90  years  of  age,  is  helping  largely.  The 
church  was  supplied  by  Rev.  William  M.  Evans 
of  Coe  College  Oct.  27  and  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jordan  Nov.  3. 

First  church,  Mason  City,  is  proving  that  the 
extension  work  of  Waterloo  Presbytery  was 
wisely  directed  in  this  field.  During  the  four 
years'  pastorate  of  Rev.  L.  C.  Cooley,  Jr.,  a  well 
arranged  brick  building  has  been  erected  and 
nearly  free  from  debt.  The  membership  has 
doubled  and  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  every  department.  The  young  people 
assumed  entire  charge  of  the  midweek  prayer 
meetings  during  the  pastor's  vacation. 

During  recent  weeks  a  quiet  movement  has 
been  in  progress  among  the  many  friends  of 
Dr.  Turner  S.  Bailey,  who  has  been  confined 
at  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  on 
Oct.  24  Rev.  S.  R.  Ferguson,  Dr.  William  Evans 
and  Elder  James  Black  called  and  left  a  token 
of  esteem  from  his  many  friends  in  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  amounting  to  nearly  $i,6oo.  Dr. 
Bailey  has  given  his  whole  ministerial  life  to 
Iowa.  He  was  pastor  for  some  years  at  Car- 
roll,  was   synodical   superintendent   of  home 


missions  for  sixteen  years  and  pastor  for 
several  years  of  the  Salem  and  Tranquility 
churches. 

The  pastor  of  Marengo  church,  Rev.  David 
A.  Johnson,  has  organized  a  Boy  Scout  patrol 
which  is  a  surprise  to  the  entire  community. 
It  it  about  six  or  eight  months  old  and  is  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  boys.  The  scouts  have  a 
cornet  band,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  drum 
major.  Marengo  has  its  city  band,  but  the 
scouts  take  precedence. 

In  the  Sunday  school  of  Marion  church  on 
Rally  Day  each  scholar  wore  a  pennant  of  the 
colors  of  the  school  and  the  attendance  was 
over  400,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  A  hopeful  feature  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  is  the  good  results  of  organized  classes. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  work  is  encouraging 
since  entering  upon  the  efficiency  campaign. 

A  Sabbath  school  institute  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  synod  at  Des  Moines,  which 
was  largely  attended.  Mrs.  Lamoreaux  gave 
three  addresses.  Dr.  G.  L.  Robinson  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary  gave  three  lectures  and 
Dr.  Verkuyl,  educational  superintendent  for 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  conducted  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  best  things  discovered  in  the 
Sabbath  school. 

At  a  meeting  of  Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery  in 
First  church  chapel  Oct.  29  a  petition  of  nine- 
teen persons  for  the  organization  of  a  church  at 
the  Dundee  mission  was  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Robbie  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  Nov.  5.  There  are  now 
eleven  students  under  care  of  presbytery.  Leo 
Dunlap  and  Elmer  F.  Muir,  students  in  Coe 
College  Academy,  were  added  to  the  number. 

Minnesota 

A  new  organ  has  been  purchased  and  in- 
stalled by  the  L.  T.  L.  and  church  members  of 
Alpha.    Rev.  L.  Colyn  is  pastor. 

Blue  Earth  church  entertained  a  Sunday 
school  institute  in  October,  when  a  banquet 
was  given.    Rev.  William  M.  Jennings  is  pastor. 

Officers  of  Andrew  church,  Minneapolis,  held 
a  reception  for  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Graham,  pas- 
tor, and  his  wife  last  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Courtiere  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled at  St.  Peter  church  Oct.  31,  Reverends 
T.  Ross  Paden,  L.  L.  Smythe  and  F.  C.  Bailey 
acting  as  installation  committee. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Bailey  in  his  pastorate  of  but  one 
year  at  Winnebago  has  received  thirty  into  his 
church.  Barr  Lake  church,  a  mission  supplied 
by  Dr.  Bailey,  shows  an  average  attendance 
of  about  100. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  sixteen  Sunday  school 
institutes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Board  convened  in  Tracy  Oct.  20.  From 
the  Sunday  school  of  this  church  thirty-eight 
united  with  the  church  last  year.  One  of  the 
large  adult  classes  assembles  in  the  parlors  of 
the  manse  because  of  lack  of  room  in  the 
church. 

The  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  State  Training  School  at  Red  Wing  is  now 
filled  by  Rev.  John  T.  Fulton,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  there.  This  is  a 
school  for  incorrigible  boys  and  a  new  super- 
intendent has  recently  been  appointed.  Mr. 
Fulton  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  with  boys. 

Underwood,  a  rural  church  nine  miles  in  the 
country,  meets  in  a  public  school  building  of 
but  one  room.  It  has  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  up-to-date  Sunday  schools  in  the  pres- 
bytery, with  all  the  disadvantages  of  five  classes 
in  the  same  room.  They  give  proof  that  the 
ten  points  of  excellence  are  not  impossible  in 
the  country  Sunday  school  when  leaders  are 
determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Kansas 

The  new  church  at  Pratt  is  under  way  and 
will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  February  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000. 

Rev.  George  H.  Cotton  was  recently  installed 
pastor  of  Council  Grove  church.  Rev.  J.  J. 
Cowling,  Dr.  W.  C.  Templeton  and  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schaible  assisted. 

Osage  City  church  deeply  mourns  the  death 
of  one  of  the  elders,  ex-Senator  H.  B.  Miller, 
who  died  Oct.  24.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Cowling,  was  assisted  in  the  funeral  services 


by  Rev.  R.  S.  Estey  of  Topeka  and  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schaible  of  Burlingame. 

First  church  of  Independence  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  state.  Thirteen  members  were 
received  at  last  communion.  A  large  chorus 
choir  has  been  organized  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  McCrary,  a  band  leader,  who  has 
charge  of  all  the  church  music.  There  are  over 
forty  in  the  regular  chorus.  A  children's  chorus 
has  been  organized  and  on  the  last  Sunday 
morning  in  each  month  there  is  a  children's 
service  at  the  regular  morning  hour.  A  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  society  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized and  is  doing  good  work.  The  church 
is  purposing  to  undertake  the  support  of  a  mis- 
sionary. It  is  also  entering  into  a  large  and 
effective  social  service  in  the  city.  Dr.  Floyd 
A.  Poe  is  pastor. 

Michigan 

Woodward  Avenue  church  in  Detroit  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  paper  called  The  Northminster 
Tidings.  The  October  number  carries  the  in- 
teresting photographs  of  the  iiooth  member,  the 
i200th  member  and  the  1300th  member  re- 
spectively. As  these  figures  indicate,  recent 
accessions  have  sent  up  the  membership  of 
Woodward  Avenue  to  a  very  high  level,  and 
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Rev.  S.  L.  Divine  is  able  to  announce  that  his 
congregation  is  now  the  largest  Presbyterian 
church  in  Michigan.  The  congregation  will  be 
five  years  old  May  17  and  the  aim  is  to  make 
the  membership  by  that  time  1,500. 

Sunday  school  service  for  the  firemen  and 
street  car  crews  is  being  provided  by  the 
brotherhood  Bible  class  of  Warren  Avenue 
church,  Saginaw,  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel  pas- 
tor. The  school  is  working  for  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  1,000  by  April.  The  membership  of 
the  church  is  769. 

Ohio 

Oct.  25  to  27  eighty-fifth  anniversary  exer- 
cises were  held  in  Congress  church,  Wayne 
county.  It  was  a  home  coming  for  former 
members  and  a  general  rally  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations. Addresses  were  made  by  Alex- 
ander Scott,  D.  D.,  a  former  pastor,  who  is 
now  well  past  90  pears  of  age ;  by  Mrs.  William 
McClure  on  "China,"  and  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Mor- 
row on  "Mormonism."  and  at  the  Christian 
Endeavor  rally  by  Harold  Donelly  on  --The 
Model  Endeavorer."  The  church  edifice  has 
just  been  painted  and  frescoed.  Twenty-four 
members  have  been  received  the  past  nine 
months.    Rev.  R.  C.  Townsend  is  pastor. 

Nevada 

Rev.  George  Buckle,  formerly  engaged  in 
pastorates  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Middleburg, 
N.  Y.,  but  more  recently  in  missionary  work 
at  East  Ely,  was  suspended  from  the  office 
of  the  gospel  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Nevada  at  its  last  meeting,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Oct.  17,  on  the  ground  of  unchristian  and 
unministerial  conduct.  Mr.  Buckle  is  now  re- 
siding in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  secular 
work. 

Nebraska 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper  was  installed  over  Fiil- 
lerton  church  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  30.  Rev. 
J.  P.  Anderson  of  Central  City,  Dr.  George  F. 
Williams  of  Columbus  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Primrose 
took  part. 

South  Dakota 

Oct.  20  two  churches  were  organized  in 
Aberdeen  Presbytery — Lake  and  Lee.  Both  are 
joined  with  the  Wilmot  church  in  support  of 
their  pastor,  Rev.  M.  A.  Williams. 


"PROUD  ANn  GliAD" 
Because  Mother  Looked  So  Well  After 
Quitting  Coffee 


An  Ohio  woman  was  almost  distracted  with 
coffee  dyspepsia  and  heart  trouble. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  the  drug — caffeine 
— in  coffee  was  slowly  but  steadily  undermining 
her  nervous  system  and  interfering  with  natural 
digestion  of  food.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as 
coffee  because  it  contains  caffeine,  the  poisonous 
drug  found  in  coffee.) 

"For  thirty  years,"  she  writes,  "I  have  used 
coffee.  Have  always  been  sickJy — had  heart 
trouble  and  dyspepsia  with  ulcers  in  stomach 
and  mouth  so  bad  sometimes  I  was  almost 
distracted  and  could  hardly  eat  a  thing  for  a 
week. 

"I  could  not  sleep  for  nervousness,  and  when 
I  would  lie  down  at  night  I'd  belch  up  coffee 
and  my  heart  would  trouble  me.  It  was  like 
poison  to  me.  I  was  thin — only  weighed  125 
pounds  when  I  quit  coffee  and  began  to  use 
Postum. 

From  the  first  day  that  belching  and  burn- 
ing in  my  stomach  stopped.  I  could  sleep  as 
soundly  as  anyone  and,  after  the  first  month, 
whenever  I  met  any  friends  they  would  ask 
me  what  was  making  me  so  fleshy  and  looking 
so  well. 

"Sometimes,  before  I  could  answer  quick 
enough,  one  of  the  children  or  my  husband 
would  say,  'Why,  that  is  what  Postum  is  doing 
for  her' — they  were  all  so  proud  and  glad. 

"When  I  recommend  it  to  anyone  I  always 
tell  them  to  follow  directions  in  making  Pos- 
tum, as  it  is  not  good  to  taste  if  weak,  but  fine 
when  it  has  the  flavor  and  rich  brown  color." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  Ken- 
nine,  true  and  fall  of  human  interest. 


A  brotherhood  has  been  organized  at  Brook- 
ings under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Albert  F.  von  Tobel. 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  Church  Going  Westward 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  worship  Oct.  27 
Grand  Avenue  congregation  voted  to  proceed 
at  once  to  erect  a  chapel  costing  $45,000  about 
two  miles  west  of  where  the  present  church 
building  is  situated.  The  present  building  and 
site  when  sold  will  probably  bring  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  the  church  was  built,  it  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  farthest  west  of  all  St. 
Louis  Protestant  churches.  The  new  site  is 
valued  at  $30,000  and  $150,000  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  building,  of  which  the  proposed 
chapel  is  to  be  a  part. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Union  held  its 
annual  missionary  praise  meeting  Oct.  29  in 
First  church  of  St.  Charles.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Mc- 
Millan is  synodical  president.  Mr.  McAIpin, 
a  missionary  from  Japan,  delivered  an  address. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McKittrick  of  First  church  preached 
Oct.  27  on  "The  Sanctity  of  the  Sabbath."  The 
sermon  was  in  accord  with  a  concerted  action 
of  many  local  ministers  and  was  intended 
to  create  a  wholesome  sentiment  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sunday  saloon.  Monday  morning 
Dr.  E.  J.  Moore  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
read  a  comprehensive  paper  on  "Home  Rule" 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Colonel  James  G.  Butler  of  Second  church 
was  elected  president  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  at  its  annual  meeting 
Oct.  25.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  delivered  the 
principal  address. 

Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  A  number  of  illus- 
trated lectures  were  given  in  the  churches  Oct. 
27  by  members  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  or- 
ganization. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.  P.  Church  a  conference  of  men  was  held 
Tuesday  at  the  First  U.  P.  church.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Bell  of  San  Francisco,  moderator  of  the  As- 
sembly, Dr.  J.  K.  McClurkin  of  Pittsburg  and 
others  took  part  in  the  program. 

Rev.  George  W.  King,  pastor  of  Markham 
church  (institutional),  recently  visited  Redstone 
Presbytery  in  company  with  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  interest 
of  the  work  among  foreigners  in  this  country. 
Mr.  King  investigated  institutional  work  in  New 
York  and  a  number  of  the  large  eastern  cities. 
He  preached  in  Union  church,  Schenectady, 
Sunday  morning,  the  27th,  and  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  in  First  church  of  the  same 
city  in  the  evening. 

A  series  of  union  evangelistic  services  were 
recently  conducted  in  North  St.  Louis.  Rev. 
Edward  Wright,  pastor  of  Baden  church, 
formerly  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  the  leader. 


in  the  group. 


E.  W.  M. 


Evangelist  L.  J.  Coats  and  Professor  F.  W. 
Rollins  have  closed  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Chillicothe.  Rev.  J.  W.  McGee  is  pastor  of 
the  church  there. 

Illinois 

Under  the  direction  of  the  synodical  superin- 
tendent, W.  B.  Jeffries,  Elder  A.  W.  Gray 
has  been  conducting  services  at  Pisgah  church 
in  the  country  near  Jacksonville  and  at  Somer- 
vill  church  in  Alton  Presbytery  with  excellent 
effect.  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  both  a  speaker  and 
singer,  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Dr.  Jef- 
fries at  Springfield. 

First  church  of  Charleston  has  just  com- 
pleted the  annual  "every  member  campaign" 
for  benevolences.  Pledges  were  made  for  the 
coming  year  amounting  to  $1,600,  which  is  an 
increase  over  any  previous  year.  Two  years 
ago,  before  the  plan  was  adopted,  the  amount 
contributed  to  benevolences  was  $660.  This 
church  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  smaller  cities 
having  a  pastor's  assistant.  Miss  Mae  Tucker, 
who  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian  Training 
School  in  Chicago  last  spring,  has  been  doing 
very  efficient  work  as  deaconess  and  also  as 
financial  secretary  for  benevolences  and  local 
expenses.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
congregation  has  erected  and  dedicated  free 
of  debt  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  build- 
ings in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  at  a  cost 
of  almost  $50,000.     New  members  have  been 
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received  at  each  communion,  and  in  three  years 
170  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  mak- 
ing the  total  membership  630,  the  largest  in  the 
presbytery.  This  is  the  second  field  for  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Pier,  who  took  up  the 
work  there  in  1909. 

Indiana 

Rev.  Mark  L.  Harris  has  been  asked  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  as  stated  supply  of  Or- 
leans church.  A  new  manse  has  been  built 
and  paid  for  and  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  unite  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  of  Kokomo.  The 
two  congregations  in  the  early  days  worshiped 
together  in  a  room  over  a  livery  stable.  Each 
church  now  has  valuable  property,  although 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  present  is  without  a 
pastor. 

Special  revival  meetings  will  begin  Nov.  10 
at  Grace  church,  Indianapolis,  Dr.  A.  C.  V. 
Skinner  pastor.  Rev.  E.  L.  Buchanan  of  Gar- 
rett will  assist.  The  church  now  has  233 
members  and  the  pastor  hopes  for  300  soon. 
During  the  past  year  seventy-seven  were  re- 
ceived. The  Sunday  school  of  330  has  five 
Bible  classes  for  men  and  women. 

Presbyterians  visiting  French  Lick  should  not 
fail  to  attend  the  little  church  in  the  garden  of 
the  French  Lick  Springs  hotel.  It  was  built 
by  the  perseverance  and  sacrifice  of  a  very 
few  loyal  workers  and  is  being  continued  by 
their  enthusiastic  support.  Its  congregations 
are  largely  made  up"  of  guests  at  the  various 
hotels,  but  it  is  also  gaining  a  membership 
among  the  residents  of  the  village.  The  past 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Orr,  a  student 
in  the  Louisville  Seminary,  the  little  church 
has  made  most  encouraging  progress. 

Montana 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Helena  asking  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recognize  the  new  government  of 
China  followed  an  address  by  Ng  Poon  Chew. 
Mr.  Ng  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  two- 
day  missionary  institute  held  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  Rev.  Newman  H.  Burdick  pastor. 
Others  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were 
Ernest  F.  Hall  of  San  Francisco  and  Rev. 
George  H.  Trull  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hall,  with 
Mr.  Burdick,  who  is  chairman  of  the  synod's 
committee  on  foreign  missions,  is  planning 
a  tour  of  Montana  for  next  spring.  It  is  also 
likely  that  Moderator  Matthews  will  be  in- 
vited to  visit  Helena  soon,  when  synod  will 
also  be  entertained. 

Washington 

Membership  in  University  church,  Seattle, 
has  increased  80  per  cent  the  past  year  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Norman  B.  Harrison,  pastor, 
who  went  from  Pittsburg  to  Seattle.  Recently 
forty-four  were  received,  of  whom  nineteen 
were  students.  The  basement  of  the  new 
■church  will  be  occupied  by  Jan.  i. 

Massachusetts 

Dr.  H.  C.  Hovey,  president  of  the  Merrimac 
Bible  Society,  delivered  one  of  the  principal 
addresses  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
at  Newburyport  Oct.  20.  Dr.  Hovey  has  been 
president  of  the  society  fourteen  terms. 

North  Dakota 

Ralph  T.  Fulton  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  institutes  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  school  work  of  North  Dakota.  This 
is  an  office  recently  created. 

New  York 

The  former  Second  Street  church,  Troy, 
is  to  be  made  into  an  annex  for  the  court 
■house,  the  county  having  purchased  the  build- 
ing. 

California 

Information  has  been  received  from  Santa 
Rosa  of  the  death  in  Siam  of  Dr.  John  Car 
rington.  He  first  went  to  Siam  in  1868  and 
later  held  pastorates  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  of  California  before  he  returned  to  Siam 
He  was  73  years  of  age  and  a  native  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  translating  the  Bible  into  Siamese. 


First  church  of  Merced  and  the  Cumberland 
church  of  the  same  place  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  Grace  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
two  congregations  worshiped  together  the  first 
time  last  month. 

Oregon 

Portland  Westminster's  Anniversary 

Early  in  the  nineties  Rev.  W.  O.  Forbes, 
home  missionary  in  Albina  church,  started  a 
mission  Sunday  school  in  a  neglected  district 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  He  and  his 
church  fostered  the  new  school  until  October, 
)2,  when  Westminster  church  of  Portland 
was  organized  with  forty-two  members  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  school.  Rev.  W.  P.  Miller 
was  its  first  minister.  About  this  time  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Home  Board  visited 
Portland  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  promise 
of  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  Westminster 
church  was  at  work  that  the  board  paid  the 
entire  salary  of  Mr.  Miller  the  first  year.  The 
same  year  lots  were  secured  for  a  site.  In 
discussing  plans  for  a  building  S.  T.  Lock- 
wood,  an  elder  in  First  church,  insisted  that 
Westminster  must  have  a  building  to  cost  not 
less  than  $12,000.  Consequently  the  new 
church  was  better  housed  than  any  other  church 
in  Portland  had  ever  been  in  its  first  years. 
The  result  has  shown  Mr.  Lockwood's  wisdom. 
Mr.  Miller  was  followed  by  Rev.  Monroe  Drew, 
then  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Moffett,  now  head  of  the 
Indian  department  of  the  Home  Board,  served 
the  church  for  a  time.  Rev.  Harry  S.  Temple- 
ton,  a  native  son  of  Oregon,  became  the  next 
pastor.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and 
in  1903  Rev.  Henry  Marcotte  of  Astoria  was 
called.  When  he  came  the  church  was  just  able 
to  be  self-supporting,  with  163  members.  The 
past  week  it  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary. Sunday  morning,  Oct.  27,  Mr.  Marcotte 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  and  com- 
munion was  observed.  Fifteen  members  were 
added  and  five  babies,  all  boys,  were  baptized. 
In  the  evening  a  reminiscence  service  was  held. 
Since  the  coming  of  Mr.  Marcotte  545  members 
have  been  received  into  the  church  ;  180  on  con- 
fession and  365  by  letter.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  538.  The  church  needs  a  new 
building,  which  it  is  now  erecting  a  few  blocks 
from  the  present  location. 

Vernon  church  reports  the  reception  of 
twenty-two  members  at  its  last  communion  and 
all  its  pecuniary  liabilities  cleared  away. 

New  equipment  has  been  added  to  First 
church,  and  on  Oct.  27  forty-eight  members 
were  received.    W.  S.  Holt. 

Phoenix  church  is  doing  a  fine  work  at  the 
county  hospital.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
J.  K.  Baillie  regular  visits  are  made  to  the 
inmates  and  their  comfort  is  provided  for  in 
many  ways.  Reading  matter  of  the  modern 
sort  is  sent. 

Harney  county  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  new 
workers.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  pressing 
into  that  vast  region  and  new  settlements  are 
following.  At  present  there  is  but  one  Protes 
tant  minister  in  the  entire  county  and  he  is 
a  Presbyterian  at  Burns,  the  county  seat.  There 
are  about  5,000  people  in  a  region  one-half 
larger  than  the  whole  state  of  New  Jersey, 
Write  to  Rev.  Ward  W.  MacHenry  at  Baker. 

The  growth  of  Medford  church  has  compelled 
additional  facilities  for  worship.  The  main 
building  has  been  enlarged  to  about  twice  its 
former  seating  capacity,  a  room  for  the  pri- 
mary pupils  has  been  provided,  new  lighting 
fixtures  have  been  placed,  the  floor  of  the 
auditorium  has  been  altered,  making  it  easy  to 
see  the  pulpit  from  every  part  of  the  room,  and 
a  new  heating  plant  has  been  installed.  The 
clubhouse  has  been  connected  with  the  church. 
The  total  cost  approximates  $3,000.  Rev.  W 
F.  Shields  is  pastor. 

Pennsylvania 

Frank  Higgins,  "lumberjack  sky  pilot"  mis- 
sionary, addressed  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  at  the  opera  house  in  Carlisle  Oct. 
24.  He  held  his  audience  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  while  he  gave  them  a  vivid  description  of 
the  missionary  work  among  the  lumberjacks. 

The  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Marietta  church 
Dr.  Edward  Franklin  Reimer  pastor,  was  held 
Oct.  20  and  the  week  following.  The  program 
of  services  was  made  interesting  by  publication 
of  a  history  of  the  church  in  pictures  showing 
the  different  structures  occupied  by  the  con- 
gregation during  its  vigorous  life.    Dr.  Reimer 


Sunday  morning  traced  the  history  of  the  early 
church  organization  in  an  old  schoolhouse,  and 
looked  to  the  future  with  a  vigorous  appeal  to 
the  people  to  take,  up  a  larger  type  of  church 
activity.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  exercises 
were  George  B.  Stibgen,  H.  A.  Mowery  and 
H.  Burd  Cassel.  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Reimer 
was  installed  pastor  by  a  committee  of  West- 
minster Presbytery. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  at  State 
College  was  laid  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  27. 
Professor  Hamilton  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, Washington,  an  elder  of  State  College 
church  since  its  founding,  presided  and  held  a 
box  in  which  were  deposited  various  books  and 
documents.  After  laying  the  stone  addresses 
were  made  by  Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  prominent 
in  laymen's  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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representing  the  Board  of  Education ;  Dr.  Ed- 
win Earl  Sparks,  president  of  the  college  ;  Dr. 
Joseph  W.  Cochran  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Albert  Kelsey,  the  architect.  Professor 
Hamilton  in  a  closing  speech  told  of  the  early 
settlements  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  in  the 
community  and  the  work  which  had  culminated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  church. 

New  Jersey 

"Old"  First  church,  Newark,  was  loaned  to 
the  Lutheran  congregations  of  the  city  the  even- 
ing of  Oct.  30  for  a  mass  meeting  in  celebration 
■of  the  39Sth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  William  J.  Dawson  of  First  church,  New- 
ark, spoke  in  place  of  President  Taft  at  the 
dedication  of  a  Washington  monument  in  Wash- 
ington park,  Newark,  Nov.  2.  On  account  of 
the  death  of  Vice-President  Sherman  Mr.  Taft 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

Dr.  Andrew  Todd  Taylor  was  installed  pastor 
of  Third  church,  Trenton,  Oct.  29.  Dr.  Albert 
James  Weisley  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  for  nine 
years  was  pastor  of  Trenton  Third,  took  part 
in  the  service,  as  did  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman 
•of  Princeton,  Rev.  A.  W.  Soone  of  Flemington 
and  Rev.  Francis  Palmer  of  Trenton.  W.  T. 
Ellis,  editor  afield  of  The  Continent,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  Oct.  30. 

Madison  Avenue  church,  Paterson,  celebrated 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Oct.  20-25.  Rev. 
J.  S.  King,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
preached  the  anniversary  sermon.  The  church 
has  a  membership  of  181  and  a  Sunday  school 
enrollment  of  570.  A  new  manse  was  com- 
pleted several  months  ago.  Thirty-five  members 
have  been  received  into  the  church  during  the 
past  year.  The  pastor,  Rev.  F.  J.  Miller,  re- 
cently organized  a  large  teacher  training  class 
at  the  church  and  another  class  of  fifty-three  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  just  been  elected 
teacher  training  superintendent  of  the  county 
Sunday  school  association. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  structure  for 
Forest  Hill  church,  Newark,  was  laid  recently. 
The  principal  address  was  made  by  Dr.  David 
R.  Frazer  of  Upper  Montclair,  who  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  old  church  twenty-one  years 
ago.  Ministers  of  five  Newark  churches  took 
part.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Lewis. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  church  July 
14.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  $67,000. 
This  includes  remodeling  the  present  structure. 
The  entire  plant  will  be  worth  about  $100,000 
and  will  be  modern  in  every  respect,  with 
separate  rooms  for  all  the  departments  of  the 
Sunday  school,  a  gymnasium  and  basketball 
court,  shower  baths  and  ladies'  parlor.  In- 
cluded in  the  contents  of  the  box  for  the  corner 
stone  were  copies  of  the  Bible,  American  flag, 
roll  of  the  congregation  and  contributors,  copies 
of  presbyterial  church  extension  record.  The 
Continent  and  The  Assembly  Herald. 


Presbyteries  West  and  South 

Santa  Barbara  Presbytery  met  in  San  Fran- 
■cisco  Oct.  16.  Reports  of  committees  showed 
most  of  the  churches  in  good  working  order. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  an  evangelist  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  year.  Plans  were  also  made  to 
occupy  vacant  fields.  Overtures  were  deferred 
till  spring. 

Florida  Presbytery  met  at  St.  Cloud  Oct.  22. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large  and  the 
meeting  an  uplift  to  the  presbyters  in  this 
scattered  field.  One  of  the  most  refreshing 
incidents  was  the  address  on  "Missions  in 
India,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fife,  a  missionary  in 
the  Punjab,  at  home  on  a  furlough.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lean's sermon  to  the  children  on  "Eggs  and 
Urns  and  Cows  and  Guns"  was  heard  by  a 
church  largely  filled  with  pupils  and  teachers  of 
the  public  schools.  Overtures  i  to  s  were  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative ;  6  in  the  negative. 


Church  for  Once  Hostile  Sioux 

A  committee  of  Dakota  Indian  Presbytery 
'Oct.  27  organized  a  church  of  thirty-three  mem- 
bers among  the  Ogallala  Sioux  on  Pine  Ridge 
reservation,  to  be  known  as  Matowakpa  church. 
The  Ogallalas  were  the  Indians  who,  under 
Chief  Red  Cloud,  fought  so  vigorously  to  keep 
the  whites  out  of  the  Black  hills  that  it  cost  the 
government  several  millions  of  dollars  to  gain 
entrance.  This  is  the  eighth  church  the  Pres- 
byterians have  organized  among  them. 


Head  of  Training  School  Is  Dead 


Rev.  Alexander  Patterson  of  the  Chicago  In- 
stitution Suddenly  Passes  Away  —  Was  a 
Bible  Student  and  Author. 

The  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Alexander  Patter- 
son, director  of  the  Presbyterian  Training 
School,  Chicago,  occurred  Nov.  2  and  was 
wholly  unexpected.  He  was  downtown  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  and  contracted  a  cold,  al- 
though heart  trouble  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Patterson  had  been  head  of 
the  training  school  since  its  establishment  in 
the  fall  of  1908  and  did  much  to  strengthen  it 
and  make  it  known  over  the  country.  During 
his  directorship  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased from  one  to  fifty.  He  was  born  sixty- 
eight  years  ago  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of 
Scotch  parents  and  was  brought  to  this  country 
when  2  years  old.  His  father.  Rev.  Robert  Pat- 
terson, was  for  some  years  pastor  of  Jefferson 
Park  church,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Patterson  received  his  theological  train- 
ing at  McCormick  Seminary  and  during  part  of 
his  career  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work, 
traveling  extensively  over  the  country.  He  was 
called  from  the  pastorate  at  Morgan  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  to  become  the  head  of  the 
training  school  when  that  institution  was  es- 
tablished by  the  church  extension  committee  of 
Chicago  Presbytery.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books,  including  "The  Other  Side 
of  Evolution,"  "The  Busy  Man's  Bible,"  "The 
Greater  Life  and  Work  of  Christ"  and  "Better 
Bible  Study."  To  the  subject  of  Bible  study 
he  gave  special  attention.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  sisters.  Interment  was  in 
Rose  Hill  cemetery  after  services  at  Second 
church  conducted  Monday  by  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw  and  other  ministers. 


School  and  College 

Belmont  College  records  were  broken  when 
fifty  young  women  were  turned  away  for  want 
of  room  this  fall.  The  faculty  has  been 
strengthened,  especially  in  the  school  of  music, 
Signor  Randegger  coming  as  director.  The 
most  prominent  event  of  the  fall  was  observance 
of  Founders'  Day  Oct.  24.  The  exercises  were 
given  on  the  campus  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belmont  alumnae  association  and  were  planned 
to  do  honor  to  the  founders  and  principals  of 
the  college.  Miss  Hood  and  Miss  Heron.  The 
day  will  be  annually  observed  henceforth.  The 
orator  of  the  occasion  was  Dr.  A.  M.  Hugh- 
lett  of  Atlanta.  Leading  ministers  of  Nash- 
ville also  participated.  This  year  a  new  gym- 
nasium and  a  swimming  pool  will  be  erected  to 
cost  $15,000. 


New  Jersey  Superintendent  Dies 

Dr.  Samuel  McLanahan,  superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  for  New  Jersey,  died  suddenly 
in  Elizabeth  last  Sunday.  He  was  taken  ill 
at  Aldene,  a  suburb  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  was 
attending  an  Italian  mission  service.  The 
funeral  was  set  for  Wednesday  at  his  home  in 
Princeton,  followed  by  burial  at  his  birthplace 
in  Greencastle,  Pa.  Dr.  McLanahan  while  pas- 
tor at  Lawrenceville  was  home  mission  chair- 
man for  New  Jersey,  and  as  such  became  one 
of  the  best  informed  specialists  in  the  denomi- 
nation on  foreign-speaking  peoples.  About  a 
year  ago  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  accept 
the  superintendency.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  five  sons.  Previous  to  going  to 
Lawrenceville  he  was  pastor  of  Lafayette 
Square  church  of  Baltimore. 


Dr.  Little's  Fortieth  Anniversary 

Exercises  incident  to  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Charles  Little,  ex- 
moderator  of  General  Assembly,  were  held  in 
his  church  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  Nov.  1-3.  Fri- 
day evening  Dr.  Harry  Nyce,  stated  clerk  of 
Muncie  Presbytery,  presided  and  Judge  Alfred 
H.  Plummer  gave  the  greetings  of  Wabash. 
Mrs.  Ovid  Conner  spoke  of  the  forty  years 
of  Dr.  Little's  pastorate  and  Rev.  F.  S.  Erne, 
pastor  of  First  Evangelical  church,  gave  greet- 
ings of  the  ministerial  association.  Others  who 
took  part  were  Dr.  T.  B.  Terhune,  Huntington ; 
Dr.  M.  L.  Haines,  Indianapolis,  and  Rev.  H.  T. 
Gary,  Marion.  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Little 
preached  on  "I  Have  Led  You  Forty  Years 
in  the  Wilderness."  In  the  evening  Rev.  Robert 
Little  of  Winchester  gave  an  address. 
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New  Synod  Meets— Other  Sessions 


Dr.  H.  A.  Manchester,  in  speaking  before  the 
newly  organized  Synod  of  New  England  at 
Newburyport,  said  that  New  England  is  not  the 
melting  pot  for  the  molding  of  new  men,  but 
that  whole  section  of  America  is  God's  ex- 
periment station.  Moderator  Matthews  ad- 
dressed synod  and  declared  that  the  minister 
of  today  is  not  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
position  ;  nine-tenths  of  his  sermons  are  blank 
cartridges.  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  elected  moderator  and 
Rev.  Lester  Conrow  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
stated  clerk.  This  synod  comprises  fifty-one 
churches,  with  11,000  communicants.  These 
churches  have  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York. 

West  Virginia  Synod  met  at  Buckhannon, 
W.  Va.,  Oct.  17-20.  Rev.  W.  E.  Allen  was 
elected  moderator.  Synodical  home  missions 
report  showed  another  successful  year  of  self- 
support,  with  increasing  receipts  and  expendi- 
tues.  Synod  changed  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  presbyteries  of  Grafton  and  Wheel- 
ing, so  the  church  at  New  Martinsville  is  in  the 
latter.  Strong  action  was  taken  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution.  This  synod  overtured  the 
Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  join 
in  raising  a  fund  of  $20,000  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Rev.  Christopher  Humble,  long  as- 
sociated with  the  Sabbath  school  work  in  the 
mountains,  the  interest  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
Sabbath  school  missionary. 

May  Open  Immigrant  Quarters 

The  Synod  of  Texas  met  in  Central  church 
of  Amarillo  last  month.  At  the  request  of  the 
moderator.  Elder  F.  N.  Drane  of  Corsicana,  the 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  his  pastor, 
W.  J.  Ki  ng,  D.  D.  Rev.  R.  E.  Joiner  was 
chosen  moderator.  Participating  in  the  program 
were  Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  St.  Louis;  J.  E. 
McAfee,  New  York ;  J.  M.  Patterson,  St.  Louis  ; 
Rev.  T.  J.  Preston,  Changto,  China;  Dr.  James 
E.  Clarke,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Professor  W.  T. 
Mather,  Texas  State  University ;  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Smith,  Dallas,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Wadsworth,  Den- 
ver. Mrs.  W.  B.  Preston,  president,  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Synodical 
Missionary  Society.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by  synod  providing  for  a  general  revival  effort 
during  November  and  December.  A  more  com- 
pact plan  for  home  mission  work  was  adopted. 
It  provides  that  the  home  missions  committee 
shall  immediately  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
immigration  quarters  at  Galveston  to  care  espe- 
cailly  for  Bohemians  entering  at  that  port. 
Interesting  consideration  was  given  Fairemont 
Seminary  and  to  Trinity  University.  Synod 
adopted  the  plan  of  concentration  on  Trinity 
University,  with  a  view  to  additional  buildings 
and  $200,000  endowment  by  1915.  The  tem- 
perance committee  was  directed  to  arrange  an 
itinerary  for  a  series  of  addresses  by  Rev.  G. 
W.  Wadsworth  of  Denver. 

Practical  Talks  at  Missouri  Synod 

A  program  of  more  than  usual  interest  oc- 
cupied the  Synod  of  Missouri  at  Warrensburg 
Oct.  15-18.  Sessions  were  held  in  the  new 
church  building  which  has  been  erected  since 
the  union.  This  church  society  was  connected 
with  the  Cumberland  body  and  was  a  direct 
sufferer  from  the  decision  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  which  gave  the  property  to  a  minority 
of  dissenters.  The  court  decision  was  accepted, 
new  land  bought  and  building  erected  and  a 
far  superior  plant  produced.  Preceding  the 
sessions  of  synod  a  Sabbath  school  convention 
was  held,  with  the  cooperation  of  Secretary 
Worden,  Professor  W.  F.  Rafferty  and  R.  F. 
Sulzer.  On  Tuesday  night  the  sermon  of  the 
moderator.  Rev.  C.  C.  McGinley,  touched  the 
keynote  for  the  sessions.  Practical  church 
activities  were  presented  in  brief,  pithy  talks 
by  Rev.  C.  S.  Fulcher,  Rev.  J.  H.  Tharp,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Speer,  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah,  Elder  W.  F. 


Spurgin,  Rev.  D.  W.  Claggett  and  Rev.  George 
P.  Baity.  In  the  interest  of  the  organized  work 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Hal- 
sey  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P  Shriver  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  Rev.  James  E.  Clarke  of  the 
College  Board,  Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  representing 
the  Presbyterian  Brotherhood,  and  R.  F.  Sulzer, 
representing  the  Board  of  Sabbath  School 
Work.  Miss  Marie  C.  Brehm  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  Assembly's  committee  on  temperance. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Russell  represented  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Southwest  at  Hollister  was 
highly  encouraging  and  the  trustees  were  au- 
thorized to  incorporate.  Rev.  John  T.  Bacon 
proved  a  most  efficient  moderator. 

New  Spirit  in  New  York  Synod 

New  York  Synod's  meeting  in  the  little  city 
of  Gouverneur,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  far  up 
toward  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  last 
month  was  notable  for  the  extraordinary  hos- 
pitality with  which  it  was  entertained.  In  order 
to  take  care  of  so  large  a  body  as  the  synod, 
every  home  in  Gouverneur  was  thrown  open 
and  the  people  entertained  the  commissioners 
with  such  prevailing  kindness  that  the  em- 
barrassment often  attending  the  stay  of  con- 
vention delegates  in  private  houses  was  totally 
absent.  The  wonderful  dinners  which  the 
ladies  of  the  town  spread  in  the  church  parlors 
will  be  a  joyful  memory  to  everybody  in  at- 
tendance. The  moderator  chosen  was  Dr. 
Henry  Ward  of  Buffalo,  who  was  elected  in 
deserved  compliment  for  his  long  years  of 
service  as  pastor  of  East  church  of  Buffalo. 
The  principal  popular  addresses  of  the  even- 
ing meetings  were  delivered  by  Moderator 
M.  A.  Matthews,  Secretary  A.  J.  Brown  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes. 

The  new  spirit  which  is  determined  to  lift 
synodical  meetings  out  of  routine  and  make 
them  efficient  inspirationally  manifested  itself 
in  a  radical  amendment  of  the  standing  rules, 
aiming  to  substitute  an  effective  presentation 
of  one  or  two  causes  each  year  in  place  of 
routine  reports  on  the  tasks  of  eight  or  ten 
boards.  It  was  provided  by  this  amendment 
that  hereafter  all  reports  of  committees  shall 
be  concentrated  into  the  two  morning  sessions 
and  the  two  afternoon  sessions  shall  be  arranged 
for  a  thoroughgoing  discussion,  in  addresses  and 
debate,  of  not  more  than  two  subjects  of  cur- 
rent church  responsibility.  In  view  of  new 
developments  in  the  ministerial  relief  line  it 
was  ordered  that  one  of  the  subjects  next 
year  shall  be  ministerial  relief,  to  which  not 
less  than  three  hours  of  consideration  will  be 
devoted.  Each  board  will,  of  course,  have  its 
turn  as  one  year  follows  another. 

Two  hours  of  synod's  time  was  taken  up 
with  technical  discussion  over  the  question 
whether  the  life  of  New  England  Synod  dated 
from  the  time  the  General  Assembly  consti- 
tuted it  last  spring  or  the  time  when  the  synod 
met  for  its  first  session  this  fall.  The  point 
at  issue  was  whether  the  presbytery  of  Boston 
should  report  to  this  session  of  New  York 
Synod,  which  preceded  by  a  few  days  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Synod  of  New  England. 


The  Lord  and  the  Newspapers 

"Our  present  pastor,"  said  a  church  officer 
recently,  "is  not  like  one  we  once  had,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  call  attention 
in  addressing  the  throne  of  grace  to  any  hap- 
penings of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  I 
well  remember  his  beginning  the  longer  prayer 
on  a  certain  Sunday  morning  thus:  'O  Lord, 
as  doubtless  thou  didst  notice  in  yesterday's 
papers' — and  following  this  with  a  statement 
of  the  more  important  events  of  the  day." — • 
C.  E.  B. 
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La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adanu 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
lYz  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Sastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  In- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
tn  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Tour  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  vrtll  be  absolutely  safe  and' 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

^30  years  Residence  and  Business  activitiei  vm 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  <[,  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .073 

WILTEH  L  WILLIAMSON,  horVh'TSI^kot. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

Tywrimg  the  Past  SO  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       UNIONVrLLE,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED  .Si 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  epeclal  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Klngrman  N.  Koblns,  Treas- 
urer. Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York, 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  la 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  «500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THS  mirioiir  MOKT«.A.eB  oo., 

lOS  West  Srand  Ave.,      OIotU,  New  Mexle* 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proTed  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed .  Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     •  Oklahoma 
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THERE  IS  AN  INCREASING  DEMAND  for  Oklahoma  mortgages  for  investing 
funds.  Better  interest  than  Savings  Banks  pay.  We  will  send  free  our  Booklet  "G" 
explaining  in  detail  the  advantages,  from  an  investor's  viewpoint,  of  these  securities. 

OI.DKST    AND    LAROEST    MORTQAOE   COMPANY    INCORPORATED    UNDER  THE    LAWS  OP  OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  143  West  Main  St. Oklahoma  CitxOkla. 
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Financial  Situation 


Money  Rates  Advance  Again  -  Total  Savings 
Deposits  Show  Tremendous  Surplus— What 
Is  a  Safe  Investment? 

Rates  for  short  time  money  advanced  to  a 
high  figure  at  the  end  of  October,  due  to  in- 
terest payments,  demands  from  the  interior  and 
the  troubled  situation  in  Europe.  In  London 
and  Paris  the  rate  was  high  also.  Future  rates 
may  be  affected  by  the  channels  into  which  go 
the  $130,000,000  estimated  disbursements  which 
were  made  on  the  first  of  this  month.  Mean- 
while bank  clearings  in  practically  all  cities 
of  the  country  show  a  large  increase  for  Octo- 
ber and  there  is  every  sign  for  healthy  business 
all  winter.  In  fact,  James  J.  Hill,  who  does  not 
usually  predict  future  events  unless  he  is  rather 
sure  he  is  right,  is  quoted  from  New  York  as 
saying  there  is  no  serious  menace  to  prosperity. 
He  thinks  the  future  depends  largely  upon  what 
can  be  obtained  from  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country. 

So  far  as  the  total  deposits  in  savings  banks 
are  concerned  the  country  is  prosperous.  Ac- 
cording to  a  compilation  by  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  Murray  there  were  1,925  savings  banks 
last  June.  These  had  deposits  from  10,069,804 
people  amounting  to  $4,450,822,522.  This  total 
is  $238,000,000  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
and  the  average  individual  deposit  is  $444.  On 
top  of  this  big  increase  in  savings,  which  rep- 
resents the  surplus  of  the  laboring  class  to  a 
large  extent,  is  a  report  from  the  postal  authori- 
ties. This  shows  a  total  of  $27,000,000  in  the 
postal  banks.  This  sum  before  the  government 
banks  were  established  was  in  an  old  stocking 
at  home  or  it  represents  the  additional  savings 
of  working  people  in  the  year.  Both  elements 
probably  enter  into  the  situation.  Much  of  the 
postal  bank  total  represents  savings  of  recent 
immigrants  who  are  accustomed  to  government 
banks  at  home. 

Wining  to  Invest  Savings 

Without  doubt  much  of  the  money  in  both 
the  savings  and  postal  banks  would  be  in  some 
form  of  investment  if  the  depositor  knew  where 
to  look  for  a  safe  place  to  get  $60  a  year  on 
each  $1,000,  rather  than  $30  or  $35.  The 
finding  of  investments  is  much  easier  than 
discovering  safe  investments,  and  in  view  of 
the  increasing  cost  of  living  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  invest  wisely.  Those  who  put  $1,000 
into  railway  bonds  twenty  years  ago  know  that 
their  real  investment  is  less  today  than  then 
because  of  the  changing  value  of  money.  The 
draft  which  bought  a  bond  then  could  get 
about  $880  worth  of  the  comforts  of  life  now, 
if  the  bond  were  sold  at  par.  The  interest 
today  brings  much  less  than  it  did  when  the 
investment  was  made. 

Perhaps  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  price 
of  bonds,  which  now  is  an  average  of  three 
points  lower  than  in  October,  1909,  when  bonds 
were  thought  to  be  low.  Financiers  are  sensible 
that  investors  are  not  ready  to  put  their  money 
into  security  promising  only  4  per  cent,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  considerable  amount  of 
bonds  which  must  be  issued  by  railroads  soon 
to  retire  short  term  notes  will  bear  a  higher 
rate.  This  railway  financing,  however,  will 
not  start  until  the  European  situation  is  clearer. 

Good  Mortgages  Are  Popular 

Real  estate  dealers  argue  that  relative  values 
change  less  when  capital  is  invested  in  land. 
High  taxes  caused  by  inefficient  government 
and  high  prices  check  possible  big  profits  there, 
however,  unless  the  purchase  is  so  located  as 
to  receive  large  benefit  from  unearned  in- 
crement, which  so  far  is  not  taxed.  The  in- 
vestor in  well  secured  real  estate  mortgages 
has  as  safe  an  investment  with  good  income 
as  can  be  found  readily.  Real  estate  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  the  trend  of  population  does 
not  depreciate  rapidly  unless  the  improvements 
are  already  old.  Ground  values  tend  constantly 
upward  as  a  rule.  Thus  even  if  the  interest 
is  not  met,  the  equity  is  valuable. 

Many  men  are  turning  to  farms  as  invest- 
ments. Improved  methods  of  farming,  com- 
bined with  rising  prices  and  unfailing  market 
for  products,  make  this  attractive  to  one  who 
can  exercise  competent  oversight. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  extended  period 
of  genuine  prosperity  based  upon  the  soil  and 
its  products,  rather  than  speculation  and 
watered  stocks,  is  imminent. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DlinoisTnist&SayiiigsBanK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


WE  HAVE  SOLD  MORTGAGES  TO 
EVERY  PERSON  WHO  HAS  WRITTEN 

to  U8  after  reading  our  advertisement  In  The  Continent  during  the  present  year.  We  believe  this  Is 
as  good  evidence  aa  we  can  give  you  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  securities  and  as  to  our  reliability. 
We  simply  ask  you  to  see  what  we  can  offer  you  in  the  way  of  high  class  mortgages,  bearing  excel- 
lent Interest,  and  to  look  Into  our  financial  and  business  standing.  Both  will  bear  rigid  Investigation. 
The  result  of  your  Inquiry  will,  we  believe,  be  mutually  profitable.  Write  to  C.  B.  COXE,  President. 


IDAHO  TITLE  &  TRUST  CO. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


FIRST 

LIEN 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


BECAUSE 
These  Mortgages 
are  placed  only 

against  Income  bearing  property.  In- 
spected by  one  of  our  stockholders,  and 
advance  limited  to  50%  of  actual  value  of  choicest  securities 
YOUR  PRINCIPAL  is  SAFE  and  YOUR  INTEREST  is 
PROMPT  and  CERTAIN.  We  remit  both  in  NEW  YORK 
Exchange  without  charge.    Write  for  List,  Information, 
References  to 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Pre« 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  interest,  and  each 
loan  is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 IV.^I.TER  B.  P.A.8CHA1.1.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  in  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tezas 

SIX  PER  CENT  INVESTMENTS 
FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SUMS 

Investors  In  more  than  30  States  and  several  foreign 
countries  invest  In  our  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting 
6%  and  furnished  by  us  for  more  than  30  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  booklet  "C"  and  our  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

T  O  When  your  funds  are  Invested  in  my  First 
'JfiO/^  Farm  MortKages  they  will  net  you  5i  to 
•  ^  /O  6%  interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70%  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
G.  W.  HAKT,  Pres't  The  Merchant*  Bank 
BBTANT  80TTTH  DAKOTA. 


Farm  Mortgages 


IP 

MW  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSarethe 
^•-^  I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Tested  by 
onr  costomen  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  investments.  Write  for  list 

HUn  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bids..  Kansas  City,  Me. 
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Lumbering  and  Preaching 


PROBABLY  FEW  realize  that  practically 
all  of  the  organized  work  of  evangelizing 
the  camps  in  the  forests  is  done  by 
Presbyterian  home  mission  men  and  money. 
Churches  of  other  denominations  have  extended 
their  local  parishes  to  include  near-by  camps, 
and  this  is  the  best  method  of  evangelization 
where  it  is  possible.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
typical  lumber  camp  it  is  impossible.  The  dis- 
tances are  too  great.  The  minister  of  the 
town  or  village  church  cannot  travel  the  many 
miles  required  to  reach  the  camps.  If  he  gives 
much  attention  to  this  work  he  neglects  his 
more  immediate  parish. 

Considerable  money  in  the  support  of  camp 
preaching  is  contributed  by  the  lumber  com- 
panies. Many  of  them  believe  very  decidedly 
in  supporting  such  work,  though  some  concerns 
maintaining  the  most  needy  camps  are  indif- 
ferent or  antagonistic.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
organized  considerable  welfare  work,  almost 
all  of  which  is  supported  by  the  lumber  com- 
panies immediately  concerned.  The  camp  work 
the  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  that  field. 

More  than  a  Dozen  Woods  Evangelists 
The  Presbyterian  force  is  for  the  most  part 
occupying  a  field  otherwise  untouched.  There 
are  at  seasons  of  the  year  more  than  a  dozen 
evangelists  trudging  through  the  woods  on  long 
trails  visiting  the  most  isolated  camps.  For 
reaching  these  none  of  the  conventional  ma- 
chinery of  the  church  or  its  allied  agencies  has 
made  provision.  Yet  there  are  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  men  thus  completely  out  of  touch. 
Unconventional  methods  must  be  adopted.  Our 
economic  system  has  organized  its  agencies 
to  carry  these  men  to  and  keep  them  in  these 
isolated  camps,  but  our  "spiritual"  system  has 
made  no  provision  for  following  them. 

The  "spiritual"  method  must  be  somewhat  of 
a  makeshift,  because  the  economic  system  is  of 
that  nature.  The  camps  which  create  the  prob- 
lem are  temporary.  When  they  become  per- 
manent the  conventional  methods  of  the  church 
are  equal  to  the  situation.  Most  of  the  camps 
do  not  become  permanent  towns,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  camps  are  a  vital  element  in  the 
economic  system.  At  what  turn  in  our  life  are 
we  not  dependent  upon  the  wood  industry  in 
its  varied  branches,  all  of  which  hang  upon  the 
ax  and  saw  of  the  lumberjack  in  the  forest? 
Spiritual  agencies  are  much  at  fault  if  they  do 
not  meet  a  situation  so  vital  to  our  economic 
life. 

Presbyterian  agencies,  as  intimated,  are  prac- 
tically alone  in  carrying  this  responsibility.  It 
is  theirs  because  they  have  assumed  it.  Other 
denominational  agencies  recognize  the  need, 
and  have  in  a  measure  explored  the  field  to 
determine  the  whole  need.  Of  course  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  great,  but  there  has  recently 
been  a  frank  proposal  that  Presbyterian  agencies 
be  asked  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
churches.  There  are  advantages  in  such  a  plan. 
Denominational  conflict  would  thus  be  avoided 
in  a  field  where  the  denominational  program 
of  the  church  cannot  be  applied  in  any  case. 
No  church  organizations  are  formed  in  any  of 
these  temporary  camps,  of  course.  But  if  the 
responsibility  is  accepted  it  ought  to  be  carried 
in  a  fashion  to  justify  the  trust. 

The  Five  Great  Forest  Districts 

There  are  five  great  forest  regions.  There 
is  the  Central  Northwest,  including  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  ;  a  half  dozen  or  more 
evangelists  are  busy  there,  and  their  work  tells 
a  story  worth  reciting.  The  literature  is  be- 
coming voluminous.  The  latest  addition  is  the 
book  "The  Parish  of  the  Pines,"  by  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Whittles,  published  by  the  Revell 
Company. 

Another  is  the  Pacific  coast  region,  including 
Washington,  Oregon  and  northern  California. 
A  group  of  half  a  dozen  evangelists,  more  or 
less  permanently  employed,  have  done  some 
remarkable  work  there  during  the  past  few 
years  and  have  developed  methods  worthy  of 
telling  in  another  story.  There  are  in  the 
aggregate  large  lumber  interests  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  states,  but  there  a  distinct  lumber 
region  can  scarcely  be  defined. 

Another  is  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
largely  confined  to  the  soft  wood  forests.  Here 
the  camps  are  more  permanent,  and  leave  be- 
hind them  more  often  permanent  towns.  So 
far  the  religious  work  has  been  largely  done  by 


the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the 
welfare  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  greater  here 
than  elsewhere. 

Still  another  is  the  hardwood  region  of  the 
Appalachians.  The  mountains  of  the  South  are 
being  specially  exploited  of  their  timber.  The 
first  cutting  has  long  ago  been  made  through 
a  large  proportion  of  the  upper  Appalachians. 
There  has  been  recently  Presbyterian  activity 
in  the  camps  of  West  Virginia  and  an  evan- 
gelist has  been  set  at  work. 

The  fifth  region  is  not  altogether  continuous 
and  homogeneous,  but  includes  the  Adirondacks 
of  northern  New  York  and  the  timber-clad 
mountains  of  New  England.  Timber  exploita- 
tion here  is  as  old  as  our  civilization  and  reli- 
gious work  has  been  carried  on  more  or  less 
consistently  under  various  auspices.  The  Synod 
of  New  York  is  just  now  laying  new  and  en- 
larged plans  for  reaching  the  camps  in  the 
Adirondacks. 


The  Layman  Bishop  of  a 
Great  Church 

{Continued  from  page  1563) 

Since  1899  Dr.  Capen,  although  a  layman, 
has  filled  the  historic  position  of  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  our  oldest  and  best  known  Amer- 
ican missionary  organization.  This  post  calls 
for  the  vision  of  a  statesman.  In  council  and 
on  the  platform,  the  president  of  the  American 
Board  wields  an  immense  influence.  How  Dr. 
Capen  grew  to  this  position  and  grew  in  it, 
and  caused  the  position  to  grow,  is  part  of  the 
recent  epochal  history  of  foreign  missions  and 
Congregationalism.  He  came  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this.  His  catholicity,  his 
knowledge  of  men,  his  practical  mindedness, 
and,  withal,  his  lofty  spirit,  make  him  the  man 
of  men  for  this  unique  position  in  this  day  of 
adjustments. 

It  was  at  the  Haystack  centennial  of  the 
American  Board  that  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement  was  born,  John  B.  Sleman,  Jr.,  of 
sainted  memory,  being  the  young  sponsor  of  the 
idea.  Dr.  Capen  was  the  natural  choice  of  the 
laymen  for  leadership  in  this  work,  and  all  the 
world  knows  how  he  has  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed the  possibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
laymen  in  world  service.  Here  I  record  a 
striking  characteristic  of  Dr.  Capen.  Although 
the  calendar  compels  me  to  accept  its  dictum 
that  Dr.  Capen  has  reached  his  three  score  years 
and  ten — and  I  have  watched  for  twenty  years 
past  the  enriching  and  ripening  of  his  powers 
in  public  work,  and  especially  in  public  ut- 
terance— he  has  borne  his  best  fruit  in  his 
old  age.  Dr.  Capen  never  spoke  with  so  much 
fire,  ease,  charm  and  convincingness  as  within 
the  past  five  years.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was 
the  business  man  on  the  platform,  making  his 
points  definitely  and  logically  and  compellingly. 
Today  he  is  a  real  orator.  The  most  level- 
headed man  in  the  advertising  business  known 
to  me  remarked  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he 
had  heard  Dr.  Capen  speak  on  foreign  missions, 
and  to  him  it  was  the  most  able  and  convincing 
utterance  upon  the  subject  he  had  ever  heard. 

Influence  on  Both  Sides  the  Ocean 
All  unwittingly.  Dr.  Capen  has  won  to  really 
international  fame  by  doing  heartily  "ye  next 
thynge."  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  knowl- 
edg  of  Dr.  Capen's  work  possessed  by  every 
American  missionary  abroad.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  continuation  committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  conference  bears  this  testimony: 

"I  find  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
Dr.  Capen's  name  is  almost  a  household  word 
with  missionary  and  church  leaders  as  a  con- 
spicuous layman.  I  was  sitting  the  other  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club  in  New  York  beside 
a  lady  from  Edinburgh,  and  she  said  she  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  Dr.  Capen,  she  had 
heard  so  much  about  him,  and  I  found  that  in 
the  continuation  committee  all  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  knew  of  him  and  of  his 
work.  His  influence  is  almost  as  strong  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  as  it  is  on  this  side— 
and  it  is  an  increasing  and  a  broadening  in- 
fluence." 

The  passion  of  the  great  cause  which  now 
commands  most  of  his  time  burns  in  his  ut- 
terances. His  only  son  has  been  given  to  mis- 
sionary service,  and  after  a  unique  tour  of  the 
world  Dr.  Edward  Warren  Capen  has  gone  to 


The  'Modern 

IFn&iviDual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  CHRISTIAN  MAN 

living  in  city  or  country,  and  having  some 
spare  time  during  the  day,  may  find  desirable 
and  immediate  employment  at  fair  remuneration,  in 
connection  with  the  book  missionary  work  of 
The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Ass'n  (Found- 
ed by  D.  L.  Moody  in  1894),  826  La  Salle  Ave., 
Chicago.  Plan  endorsed  by  pastors  and  leading 
evangelists.  Full  particulars  FREE.  Write  todayl 


HYMNS 
FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  wise  combination  of  the  standard  hymns 
of  the  church  and  the  best  of  the  gospel 
hymns,  compiled  on  lines  suggested  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  whose  mormng 
service  is  of  the  usual  formal  character, 
but  whose  evening  service  is  either  informal 
or  evangelistic. 

453  Hymns  and  Tunes 
19  Chants  and  Responses 
76  Selections  for  Responsive  Readlns 

Introductory  price,  50  cents 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 

THE  CEIVTUBY  CO. 

UNION  SQT7AEE,  NORTH  NEW  TOEK  OITT 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHVRCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  oflBce  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
1-11  East  Ohio  Street      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


py^Piy^    Platform  Chairs,  Sunday  Sehsel  Saata. 


Collection  Plates.  Church  Pewa.  School 
Deska.  Opera  Chairs.  Lodge  and  _  I 
Bank  Furniture,   Off  lea  Desks,  t 
Aak  for  Catalog  by  number  only 

C105  CknrehF'rnlt'relSehool  Desks  8105 
Iil05  LodgeFamltnrelOprra Chairs  O105 
B106  Bank  Fnmltnre|Omce  Deska  DlOj,. 

E.  >.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 

niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CQi, 
L/IE.  I       20  East  Randolph  St.  Dwt.  J2.  CmCAGO. 

ORGANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

UNO  PIHNOS 

Pare,  sweet  tone.  Snpeiior  qnaJlty. 
Attractive  styles.  We  seU  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  whlGh 
cataloiT  is  desired. 

Hlnners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 
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give  expert  instruction  and  to  be  organizing 
secretary  in  the  new  school  of  missions  in  con- 
nection with  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Many  able  men  are  lending  their  names  to 
religious  work  and  sitting  on  committees  and 
boards,  but  the  number  who,  at  their  own 
charges,  are  making  the  concerns  of  religion 
their  first  business  in  life  is  perhaps  necessarily 
limited.  Dr.  Capen  stands  at  the  front  of  this 
group — an  inspiration  and  an  example  to  all 
young  men  who  would  live  the  fullest  lives 
for  themselves  and  do  the  best  service  for  their 
country  and  for  their  world. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

David  H.  Goodwillie,  D.  D. 

David  H.  Goodwillie,  D.  D.,  pastor  emeritus 
of  Westminster  church,  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  Oct.  27.  He  was 
born  in  1827  at  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  a  son  of  the 
manse.  In  1850  he  graduated  at  Jeflferson  Col- 
lege and  in  1853  at  the  Associated  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  He 
became  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  West- 
minster College,  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
U.  P.  church  of  Stamford,  Ontario.  In  1861 
he  was  called  to  the  U.  P.  church.  Commerce, 
Mich.,  this  pastorate  continuing  twenty-one 
years.  In  1882  he  became  pastor  of  the  U.  P. 
church  of  Port  Huron,  which  some  years  later 
voted  with  the  pastor  to  become  Presbyterian. 
This  was  a  remarkably  successful  pastorate. 
Over  400  were  received  into  the  church.  Seven 
years  ago  Dr.  Goodwillie,  having  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  78,  asked  to  be  released  from  the 
active  pastorate  and  was  made  pastor  emeritus. 
He  came  of  a  remarkable  ministerial  stock,  his 
father,  David  Goodwillie,  D.  D.,  having  been 
pastor  at  Liberty,  Ohio,  for  fifty  years.  A 
widow,  a  son  living  in  Port  Huron,  a  son  in 
Detroit  and  three  daughters  survive.     W.  B. 


Iowa  Women  Discuss  Missions 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Gurley  of  Des  Moines  in  making 
her  annual  address  as  president  before  the  Iowa 
Synodical  Home  Missionary  Society  suggested 
that  women  would  desire  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  if  they 
better  understood  its  meaning.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Des  Moines  Oct.  16.  Miss  Roberta 
Barr,  associate  secretary  of  the  Women's  Freed- 
men  Board,  showed  that  one  result  of  the  work 
of  that  board  is  the  establishment  of  real  homes 
by  negroes  in  place  of  previous  undesirable 
habitations.  Witchcraft,  the  destruction  of  girl 
babies  and  tuberculosis  were  given  as  the  three 
forces  tending  to  destroy  Alaska  by  Miss  Addie 
Upham,  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
Others  who  took  part  were  Mrs.  O.  E.  King 
of  Keokuk,  Mrs.  Byron  Mattison  of  Rockwell 
City,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brown  of  Panora,  Miss  Marion 
Black  of  Malvern  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  James  of 
Fairfield. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Synodical  For- 
eign Society  of  the  same  state  assembled  Oct. 
17,  when  Mrs.  J.  P.  Engstrom,  field  secretary 
for  the  Northwest  Board,  spoke  of  the  "Im- 
portance of  Business  Methods  in  Missions." 
She  suggested  that  the  price  of  a  few  willow 
plumes  or  pink  teas  would  help  send  many  of 
the  waiting  young  people  as  foreign  missiona- 
ries. Mrs.  George  Harnagel  of  Des  Moines 
urged  that  babyhood  was  not  too  early  to  teach 
missions.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cloakley  of  Dubuque  urged 
the  women  to  put  first  things  first  and  not  to 
let  embroidery  and  social  or  club  life  interfere 
with  the  world's  greatest  work.  Others  who 
spoke  were  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hale  of  Des  Moines, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Brown  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Mrs. 
Louis  R.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Ira  Hawk  of  Adel  and 
Mrs.  Carl  J.  Shellman  of  Pistanlouke,  Siam. 


Pennsylvania  Women  and  Missions 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Synodical  Society 
of  Home  Missions  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  in 
Central  church,  Williamsport  and  was  an  in- 
spiring gathering.  The  speakers  were  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Bennett,  president  of  the  national  board  ; 
Mrs.  Dwight  Potter,  secretary  of  guild  work ; 
Dr.  Gaston,  secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Board ; 
Miss  Lydia  Hays,  a  former  missionary  in 
Alaska ;  Rev.  Frank  Higgins,  the  "sky  pilot" 
of  the  lumber  camps ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple, 
president  of  the  federation  of  clubs ;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam E.  Geil  and  others.  Reports  were  en- 
couraging.   The  financial  total  for  the  year  was 


$101,794,  but  in  the  thirty  years  of  the  society's 
existence  nearly  $2,000,000  have  been  given 
to  home  missions  by  the  women  of  the  state. 
A  memorial  of  $10,000  will  be  established  for 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Bailey  of  Harrisburg,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  A  portion  of  this  will  be 
designated  for  permanent  scholarship  in  the 
Freedmen's  Board. 

The  work  of  the  society  extends  from  Alaska 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  Indian  and  lum- 
ber camps  of  the  North  to  the  most  remote 
southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  A 
wonderful  activity  opens  to  the  woman  who  is 
willing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  home  missionary 
enterprise  today.  The  study  of  missions  is  a 
necessity  if  we  would  know  the  country's  peril. 

F.  J.  D. 


C.  E.  Society  100  Per  Cent  Efficient 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  of  First 
church.  Canon  City,  Colo.,  is  said  to  have 
reached  too  per  cent  in  the  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency set  by  the  international  society  at  the 
time  of  the  last  convention.  It  is  said  that  this 
is  the  first  society  in  the  world  to  achieve  this 
rnark. 

Walter  D.  Howell,  field  secretary  for  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan,  is  now  at  work  on  the  iron 
range  in  Minnesota. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  are  sending  paper  pennants  to  so- 
cieties requesting  them  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion in  arousing  interest  in  the  coming  conven- 
tion. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Presbyterian  Christian  En- 
deavor Union  recently  held  its  annual  con- 
vention, at  which  a  special  plea  was  made  for 
a  larger  contribution  to  missions.  Last  year 
twenty-six  societies  raised  $500  for  the  support 
of  a  mission  worker  in  Africa. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  Hamilton, 
Canada,  held  a  rousing  rally  ten  days  ago. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 

Carlisle — Harrisburg  Immanuel,  Nov.  19,  7. 
Springfield — Springfield  Second,  Nov.  12,  3. 

Resignations 

Iowa — Grand  Junction  :  Arthur  Heathcote  ; 
Unity:  H.  S.  Condit. 

Kansas — Cedar  Point :  George  McNab. 

New  Jersey — Sterling :  Irving  P.  Emerick. 

Pennsylvania — Chanceford  :  C.  E.  Doane  ; 
Ebensburg  :  Thomas  R.  Taggart. 

West  Virginia — Wheeling  Second :  C.  H.  Mc- 
Donald. 

Wisconsin — Lancaster  :  August  Cramer. 

Calls 

Iowa — Clarence  :   Alexander  English,   accepts  ; 

Deep  River:  H,  S.  Condit. 
New  Jersey — Ringoes  Amwell  Second :  Irving 

P.  Emerick,  accepts. 
Ohio — Ashtabula  First:  C.  H.  McDonald. 
South  Dakota — Avon  :  August  Cramer,  accepts. 
Wyoming  Gillette  :  E.  L.  Anderson,  accepts. 

Installations 

Florida — St.  Cloud :  J.  T.  Hacket,  Oct.  22. 

Illinois — Virden :  John   G.   Reynolds,  Nov.  7. 

Iowa — Center  Junction  and  Scotch  Grove : 
W.  H.  Elges,  Nov.  10;  Shellsburg  and  Pleas- 
ant Hill:  George  Lindsay,  Nov.  10. 

Michigan — Sandusky:  John  Caldwell,  Nov.  12. 

New  York — Adams :  Joseph  Kerr,  Oct.  8 ; 
Watertown  First:  Darwin  F.  Pickard,  Oct.  18. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Kansas — Madison  and  Elmendaro,  J.  H.  Bright 
pastor  evangelist,  Emporia. 

Oregon — Work  in  Harney  county,  W.  W.  Mac- 
Henry,  Baker. 

West  Virginia — New  Martinsville,  W.  F.  Duerr 
clerk  ;  West  Liberty,  A.  R.  Jacob  clerk,  Short 
Creek ;  West  Union  and  Mount  Union,  Robert 
Fleming  clerk,  West  Finley,  Pa. 

Change  of  Address 
Mason,  Edgar  Cooper — Newark  to  41  South 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Accessions 

Illinois — Chicago  Christ,  10,  Oct.  20,  Thomas 

W.  Stewart  pastor-elect. 
Iowa — Mediapolis,  9,  Oct.  27,  Philip  Palmer 

pastor ;  Marion,  6,  Oct.  6,  C.  F.  Ensign  pastor, 
Oregon — Medford,  20.  Oct.  20,  W.  F.  Shields 

pastor. 


At  this  season  each  year  numerous  organiza- 
tions have  the  purchase  of  a  church  bell  in 
contemplation.  Surely,  there  are  no  days  more 
appropriate  for  bell-dedication  services  than 
Christmas  or  watch  night.  The  C.  S.  Bell 
Company  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
the  well  known  Steel  Alloy  Bells,  have  a  spe- 
cial selling  plan  which  is  very  favorable  for 
church  and  school.  Those  interested  should 
ask  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Inyestment  service. 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  '  °«  *Si,ifa,V."* 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  ::  Minn 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booldet  to  churche 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postag 
stamps. 


SLIM ,  SUREOPTICONS. 

PFIITIliC    N:i.W  METHO»  »  SUBJECTS. 

n^n  I  mw,  churches  Kt-Ducro  rates. 

MOOiri.-HUiiiiHl&  CO  7i}h.  .^K!  UMP  chica&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Bates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Oenta  a 
Word,  Including  tlie  address.  If  deslrad  a  "toz" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thk  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOHPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— A  LARGE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
west  is  seeking  a  man,  either  layman  or  minister,  to 
be  assistant  to  the  pastor,  and  superintendent  of  the  actly 
ties  of  the  church  house.  His  special  work  will  be  with 
the  Bible  school,  the  Young  People's  Society,  teaching  an 
adult  Bible  class,  leading  singing,  and  calls  for  Bible  train- 
ing and  good  executive  ability  as  well  as  earnest  spiritual- 
ity and  consecration.  Apply  seating  age,  experience  and 
quallflcations,  and  giving  references,  to  V,  care  The  Conti- 
nent. 


PRESBTTERIAN  PHYSICIAN  CAN  FIND  GOOD 
location  In  growing,  promising  town.  Write  Rev.  Fred 
McCreary,  Orovllle,  Wash. 


WANTED— STEREOPTICON  SLIDES.   WRITE  WHAT 
you  have  for  sale.    Rev.  Willis  P.  Hume,  North 
Tonawanda,  New  York. 


w 


ANTED— A  GOOD  HOTEL  MAN,  PHYSICIAN  AND 
newspaper  man.   Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Tenlno,  Wash. 


LADY  OF  EXPERIENCE  DESIRES  POSITION  AS 
community  worker  or  pastor's  assistant.   Address  A, 
The  Continent,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— A  SECOND-HAND  PULPIT  FOR  ITALIAN 
Mission  In  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  purchase  or  gift. 
Notify  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

TRAINED  ORGANIST  (WOMAN)  WHO  HAS  BEEN 
successful  with  children's  choir  work  and  general 
church  and  choir  work  desires  engagement.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. Address  A.  N.  P.,  No.  682  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

IN  A  CENTRAL  WESTERN  STATE  THERE  ARE  SEV- 
eral  fields  paying  S800  or  8900  with  manse  and  »1,000 
without  manse.  We  desire  men  who  really  want  to  do  this 
work,  not  simply  to  use  the  fields  for  emergency  occupa- 
tion. Please  give  full  particulars  of  experience  and  refer- 
ences in  addressing  X,  care  of  The  Continent. 

WANTED— 40  OR  50  DISCARDED  SONG  BOOKS  FOR 
Sabbath  school.  Our  work  Is  a  new  one,  and  we  are 
unable  to  purchase  books.  We  will  pay  freight  charges. 
J.  L.  Wlnnemore,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

ORGANS 

FOR  SALE— ESTEY  PIPE  ORGAN,  THREE  MANUALS : 
sixteen  stops.  In  good  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  any 
time.  Address  I.  M.  Waterbury,  54  Lincoln  ave.,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

REAL  ESTATE 

PURCHASE  A  SOUTHERN  FARM.  PRICES  «10  AN 
acre  up.  Nature  favors  you  with  big  crops,  ample  rain, 
mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Social,  religious,  and 
school  privileges  the  best.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and 
dairying  pay  handsomely.  Large  profits  In  allalfa,  truck, 
corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  apples.  "Southern  Field,"  state  book- 
lets and  all  facts  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOB  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKJSN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  'Write  for 
pamphlet.  Oryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HEALTH  BKSOBT8 

MoNABY  BEOS.'  SANITABIBM-A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  llrst-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  *  St.  P.  B'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  C,  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians ;  A.  W.  Brockway,  D.O.,  associate, 


1912  ATLAS::::aVEN  FREE 

(WITH  NEW  CENSUS) 

To  the  readers  of  The  Continent  who  take  advantage  of 
the  SPECIAL   OFFER  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  NEW 
International  Dictionary 


EW  FRO 


COVER  TO  COVER 


400,000    WORDS    AND  PHRASES 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  world        New  Biographical  Dictionary 
3,000   PAGES  6,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

With  Atlas  of  the  World  it  embraces  the  Complete  Circle  of 
human  knowledge  for  easy  reference. 

The  Puhlisherg,  therefore,  now  offer  a  large  1912  Atlas  Free  to  readers 
of  The  Continent  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  this  NEW- 
EST and  Most  COMPLETE  REFERENCE  WORK  on  the  following  remark- 
ably easy  terms.    The  entire  work  in  full  leather  (with  1912  Atlas) 

Delivered  for  $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week. 

"The  Most  Remarkable  Single  Volume  Ever  Published" 

JOTTKBfAI.  OF  gPtJCATION.  BOgTOlT.  MAgS.  This  Is  the  most 
remarkable  single  volume  ever  published.  It  makes  even  Its  predecessor  look 
almost  Insignificant.   It  Is  vastly  more  complete  than  the  previous  volume. 

yiCHOl^AS  Mt  RKAY  BrXLliB.  president  Columbia  University, 
says:  "Both  in  contents  and  arrangement  It  marks  new  advances  upon  Its  excel- 
lent predecessor." 

J.  M.  TAY1.0K.  President  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle,  says:  "The 
new  book  Is  certainly  all  that  one  could  hope  for." 


In  Rich,  Full 
Red  Leather 
Binding 


"We  consider  the  work  a 


UlfflTEP  STATES  COTTKT  OF  Cl.AIltt8. 

distinct  advance  over  other  dictionaries  which  have  come  under  our  observation.' 

CHAyOEI.I.O»  PAY.  Syracuse  University,  says:  "It  seems  to  be  the 
perfection  of  the  dictionary  art.  Nothing  Is  lacking.  Everything  is  readily  ac- 
cessible and  all  subjects  are  clearly  and  attractively  illustrated." 


"TO  HAVE  THIS  WORK  IN  THE  HOME  IS  LIKE  SENDING  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  TO  COLLEGE" 


The  Christian  AdOocate  says: 
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Webster'' s  Dictionary.   Now  comes  to  our  table  Just  what  we  want.  . 
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E  N  C  Y  C  L  O  P  E  D  I  A— Equivalent  to  a  15  Volume  Set. 


Because 


The  1912  New  Reference  Atlas  will  be  included  Free  on  early  orders.  It  is  the 
ONLY  Authoritative  Dictionary  made  NEW  from  Cover  to  Cover  for  Nearly  20  Years 


Home  Office  (Coupon) 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  obligation  or  ex- 
pense, a  copy  of  "Test  in  Pronunciation,"  and 
also  "Red  Facsimile  Booklet,"  with  special 
terms  of  your  Continent  free  Atlas  offer  on  the 
Webster's  NEW  International  Dictionary. 

Name  

Address  


g@°'ro  those  tvho  respond  at 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  "Diction" 
ary  Wrinkles,"  containing  an  amusing 
"Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  en- 
titled "The  Americanization  of  Carver," 
and  also  a  "Red  Facsimile  Booklet"  of  in- 
teresting questions  with  references  to  the 
answers. 

Mtdl  this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Publiihen  of  Genuine  Webster's  Dictionaries  for 

over  68  years. 


THE  ATLAS 


is  the  new  Census  1912  New  Reference 
Atlas  of  the  World,  containing  nearly 
200  pages,  with  128  pages  of  maps, 
beautifully  printed  in  colors,  with  mar- 
ginal reference  indexes,  besides  illus- 
trated description  of  PANAMA  CANAL, 
all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  10^^x135^. 
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NEW  BOOK  BULLETIN 

Religious  and  Theological 


THE    PREACHER:    HIS  LIFE 


AND  WORK;  The  Yale  Lec 
tures  on  Preaching 

BY  BEV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  D.D. 

Dr.  Jovvett  stands  for  tlie  power  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  modern  ministry — prophecy  in 
tlie  sense  of  spiritual  leadersliip  by  force 
of  spiritual  insight.  Overflowing  with 
visions  and  counsels  which  kindle  both 
mind  and  lieart  to  enthusiasm.       Net,  $1.25 

EXPOSITORY  PREACHING: 
PLANS  AND  METHODS 

BY  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A. 

Hroad  in  its  appeal,  extraordinarily  apt 
in  its  unconscious  but  direct  evangelism, 
this  powerful  argument  for  expository 
preaching  is  a  searching  examination  of 
the  comparative  efficiency  in  the  different 
preaching  methods.  Net,  $1.00 

THE  ORDINARY  MAN  and  the 


EXTRAORDINARY  THING 

BY   HAROZ.I>  BEGBIE. 

Author  of  "Twice-Born  Men,"  etc. 

These  narratives  are  true  stories  gath- 
ered from  the  lives  of  men.  They  are  typ- 
ical of  the  profound  and  extraordinary 
clianges  of  soul  which  may  be  experienced 
by   the   most   common-place  persons. 

Net,  $1.25 

THE  HISTORIC  JESUS 

BY    THE    REV.    PROFESSOR  DAVID 
SMITH,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Author  of  "The  Days  of  His  Flesh,"  etc. 

An  argument  for  the  historicity  of  the 
evangelic  narratives  and  the  truthfulness 
of  their  portraiture  of  our  Lord.  By  far 
the  most  important  work  of  Prof.  Smitirs 
since  "The  Days  of  His  Flesh."  Net,  $l.O0 

FAITH,  FREEDOM  AND  THE 


FUTURE:  The  Problem  of 
Personal  Religion 

BY  REV.  FRIN.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

Dr.  Forsyth  raises  tlie  point  that  compar- 
atively few  persons  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  construct  for  themselves  a  system 
of  belief  wliich  is  logical.  Herein  he 
defines  and  states  a  system  of  faith  which 
is   sufficiently  liberal  to  be  all-embracing. 

Net,  $1.50 

ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 


SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 


THE  WOMAN  OF 


HISTORY 

BY  PROFESSOR  ADOIiF  DEISSMAN. 

Author  of  "Iiig-ht  From  the  Ancient  East." 

An  empliatic  protest  against  tlie  old  view 
of  St.  Paul.  Professor  Deissman  sketches 
a  personality  instead  of  searching  for  a 
non-existent  system  of  Pauline  tlieologv. 

Net,  $3.50 

 TACT  and 

Other  Bible  Types  of  Modern 
Women 

BY  REV.  W.  MACKINTOSH  MACXAY, 

Author  of  "The  Man  in  the  Street." 

A  timely  work  in  view  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  question  of  woman's  place 
in  the  economic  woidd.  Dr.  Mackay  draws 
his  portraits  from  Bible  types  and  ap- 
plies the  picture  to  present-dav  condi- 
tions. Net,  $1.50 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 


NEW  TESTAMENT 

BY     REV.     M.     SCOTT  FI.ETCHER. 

An  eai-nest  and  careful  study  designed  to 
interpret  the  psychological  language  and 
spiritual  experiences  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  terms  of  modern  thought. 

Net,  $1.50 

THAT  BOY  OF  YOURS:  A  Study 
cf  Responsibility 

BY  JAMES  S.  KIRTI.EY. 

A  sympatlietic  study  of  boyhood,  which 
gives  parents  and  teachers  a  proper  un-, 
derstanding  of  the  motives  and  ways  of 
thinking  which  are  common  to  all  bovs. 

Net,  $1.00' 


THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE:    A  Study 


of  Pilgrim's  Journey  as  Far  as 
Vanity  Fair 

BY  REV.  JOHN  KEI.MAN,  D.D. 

A  wealth  of  liistoric,  literary  and  spiritual 
comment  enliances  the  book's  value,  and 
provides  for  the  minister  or  teacher  in- 
numerable topics  for  practical  application 
of  deep  spiritual  meaning.  Net,  $1.25 

WHY  DOES  NOT  GOD  INTER- 


VENE? and  Other  Questions 

BY    REV.    FRANK    BAI.I.ARD,  D.D. 

Dr.  Ballard  answers  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  science  many  of  the 
searching  religious  questions  wliich  arise 
in  the  personal  religious  life.     Net,  $1.50 

THE  CREED  IN  HUMAN  LIFE: 


A  Devotional  Commentary  for 
Everyday  Use 

BY  MAURICE  CIiARE. 

To  express  with  simplicity  and  directness 
the  value  of  t,lie  Creed  as  a  practical  guide 
to  the  Fternal  Life  is  tlie  purpose  of  the 
book.  I>arg-e  12mo,  Net,  $1.50 

PRAYER  AND  THE  HUMAN 


PROBLEM 

BY    THE    REV.    W.    ARTHUR  CORN- 
ABY. 

Professor  D.  S.  Cairns  of  Alierdeen,  speak- 
ing with  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  au- 
tlior  and  his  purposes,  writes  that  Mr. 
Cornaby  has  been  working  with  an  ardor 
of  conceptions  that  are  about  to  acquire 
a  new  prominence  in  the  modern  Chris- 
tian world  with  respect  to  the  philosophy 
of  prayer  and  its  dynamic  efficacv. 

Net,  $1.50 

THE  MASTER  OF  REPARTEE 


and  Other  Preachments,  Long 
and  Short 

BY  BEV.  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

A  Volume  of  Pulpit  Utterances  in  Four 
Parts:  I.  The  Master  of  Repartee;  IT 
Discussions  of  Hard  Texts;  III.  For  Va- 
rious Occasions;  IV.  Brief  Considerations 
of  Weighty  Matters.  The  secret  of  Dr 
Brady's  power  as  a  preacher  lies  in  his 
discussion  of  sacred  sub.iects  in  a  man 
ner  extremely  hurnan.  He  modernizes  the 
tlioughts  and  acts  of  the  past.     Net,  $1.25 

EFFICIENT  RELIGION 


MARRIAGE:  Its  Ethic  and  Re- 


ligi 


ion 

BY  PRIN.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Principal  Forsyth  here  discusses  the 
growing  protest  of  woman  and  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  in  all  its  aspects,  his- 
toric, individual,  social  and  religious. 

Net,  $1.25 

FOR  THE 


ABIDING  HELP 


CHANGING  DAYS 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  H.  KNIGHT. 

Author    of    "In    the    Secret    of  His 
Presence." 

A  book  of  true  devotion  by  a  writer  wlio 
lias  brought  comfort  and  cheer  to  many 
thousands  of  devout  readers.  It  strength- 
ens faith  and  courage,  and  gives  security 
to  the  Christian  heart  amid  the  constant 
x'icissitudes  of  life.  Net,  $1.25 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  CHRIS- 


TIAN  BELIEF 

BY  REV.  DAVID  FYFFE,  M.A. 

Tlie  purpose  of  tliis  book  is  to  state  the 
vital  elements  of  belief  as  these  have  at- 
tested themselves  in  modern  experience. 

Net,  $1.25 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  J.  R.  MIL- 


BY     REV.     GEORGE     ARTHUR  AN 
DREWS. 

That  Religion  must  express  itself  in  ac- 
tion rather  than  in  thought  if  it  is  to 
convince  the'  world  of  its  necessity,  is  the 
key-note  of  Mr.  Andrews'  volume.  '  A 
valuable,  practical  piece  of  thinking,  ex- 
tremely up  to  date.  Net,  $1.00 

EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  SUNDAY 


SCHOOL 

BY  HENRY  FREDERICK  COPE,  A.M. 

A  book  supremely  practical,  containing 
excellent  advice  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  Sunday-School  along  modern  and  effi- 
cient lines.  Dr.  Cope  is  a  recognized  ex- 
pert on   this  subject.  Net,  $1.00 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  GOD 


BY  REV.  G.  H.  MORRISON,  M.A. 

Author      of      "Unlig'hted  Lustre," 
"Floodtide,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  THF  AFTERGLOW  OF  GOD  Dr. 
Morrison  returns  to  the  work  of  his 
larger  parish  with  all  the  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  previous  books,  "Sunrise," 
Floodtide,"  "Footsteps  of  the  Flock," 
etc.  Net,  $1.35 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 


TAMENT 

BY     REV.      ALEXANDER  GORDON. 

Of  the  Presbyterian  CoUeg'e,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Gordon  traces  the  growth  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  old  folk-songs  of  Israel 
to  its  full  flower  in  the  Psalter  and  works 
of  reflective  wisdom.  Net,  $1.50 


LER:  "Jesus  and  I  are  Friends" 

BY  JOHN  T.  PARIS. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  autlior,  editor, 
pastor,  friend,  who  more  than  a  genera- 
tion impressed  on  the  world  the  beauty 
and  possibility  of  living  according  to  his 
own  simple  creed,  "Jesus  and  I  are 
I'Yiends."  The  story  of  his  wonderful 
life,  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
through  the  yeais  of  liis  world-wide 
fame,  is  told  by  Mr.  Faris  in  a  biography 
which  is  a  record — not  a  eulogy. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  Net,  $1.00 

DEVOTIONAL   HOURS  WITH 


THE  BIBLE 

BY  J.  R.  MIIiLER,  D.D. 

Two  New  Volumes: 

Volume  VI.,  Reading's  from  the  Psalms. 
Volume  VII.,  Gospel  by  St.  John. 
Previously  issued,  Vols.  I  to  V. 

This  simple  and  practical  work  of  Dr. 
Miller  is  in  its  effect  the  summing  up  of  a 
life-time  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  both  of  pulpit  and  pen.  For 
Sunday-School  teachers  and  pastors  they 
convey  the  devotional  and  deeply  spiritual 
lessons  of  the  Bible.  In  the  home  they 
make  admirable  volumes  for  a  continuous 
daily-reading  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
In  Eig'ht  Volumes,  12mo,  Each,  Net,  $1.25 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  LES- 


SON  FOR  1913 

BY    REV.    G.    CAMPBEIiIi  MORGAN. 

"The  annual  appearance  of  this  little  vol- 
ume; so  handy  and  helpful  to  busy  men, 
is  always  haiied  with  delight  by  Sunday- 
School  "people.  It  is  packed  with  good 
things,  and  tlie  very  things  we  need  to 
know  in  order  to  be  an  up-to-date  teacher 
or  scholar." — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Leatherette,  Vest  Pocket  Size, 
Net,  25  Cents 

OUTLINES    OF  MISSIONARY 


HISTORY 

BY  ALFRED  DE'WITT  MASON,  D.D. 

Tliis  is  a  careful  and  scholarly  review 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  from  New 
Testament  times  down  to  the  present  and 
over  five  continents.  As  a  textbook  it  is 
ideal, — as  a  book  of  personal  reading  it 
is  fascinating.  Net,  $1.50 

A  CHINESE  ST.  FRANCIS:  A 


Biography  of  a  Chinese  Chris- 
tian 

BY  G.  CAMPBELL  BROWN. 

.\  story  of  the  life  of  a  Chinese  Chris- 
tian, true  in  every  detail  and  verified 
from  fact,  who  is  identified  with  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  modern 


missions  in  Southern  China. 


Net,  $1.00 
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The  Around-the-Shop  Man 

Hrount)  tbc  ^t"  .^"l^  a\  ^Tf  t"^ 

about      hard-headed  busi- 
SFJOP  ness  men,"  and  he  truly  be- 

lieves there  are  such.  He 
believed  it  even  before  he  tried  to  convince 
his  landlord  that  there  was  no  economic  justice 
in  the  proposition  to  increase  rentals.  The 
A.-t.-S.  Man's  logic  was  invincible ;  but  he  is 
paying  the  added  amount  each  month. 

But  even  though  a  business  man  be  hard- 
headed,  he  may  be  not  at  all  hard-hearted. 
Lately  the  editors  have  been  hearing  a  good 
deal  about  a  simple  little  prayer  that  most 
of  us  knew  in  childhood.    You'd  be  surprised 


how  many  lawyers  and  business  men,  quite  as 
much  as  mothers  and  ministers,  were  stirred 
on  this  subject.  "Mr.  Editor"  insists  that  the 
discussion  is  closed,  but  the  Around-the-Shop 
Man  has  lifted  the  lid  sufficiently  to  filch  this 
comment.  It  comes  from  the  busy  cashier  of 
the  leading  bank  in  a  large  city  : 

"I  wish  to  commend  you  for  having  given 
space  to  so  seemingly  simple  a  thing  as  a  re- 
casting of  the  'Child's  Prayer.'  The  endeavor 
to  direct  the  thought  to  trust  and  conduct  can- 
not but  be  wholesome. 

"I  am  attracted  to  the  cast  made  by  L.  L. 
Sowles  as  an  effort  in  this  direction.  He 
slipped  in  his  rhythm  in  the  second  and  fourth 
lines  and  perhaps  would  accept  a  modification  : 


"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  watch  o'er  me  keep. 
And  in  the  morning  when  I  wake. 
Help  me  be  good  for  Jesus'  sake." 

We  are  never  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  "hard-headed  business  men"  subscribe 
to  The  Continent  year  after  year  and  read  it 
week  after  week.  When  they  find  the  religious 
thought  of  the  day  presented  sanely  and  effec- 
tively they  discover  what  they  themselves  are 
anxious  that  the  church  should  do.  The  way  to 
"get  the  business  man  in  line"  is  to  get  him 
to  know  The  Continent. 

Why  not  help,  pastors  and  leaders? 


— A  Camera  Crusade 
Through  the  Holyland 

By  DWIGH'I  L.  ELMENDORF 

The  author  writes  as  well  as  he  lectures;  that  is  ah 
need  be  said  of  the  first  third  of  this 
book,  which  is  text. 

But  the  last'two-thlrds  are  most  beautiful  clear  full-page  photo- 
graphs—100  in  all-of  the  significant  scenes  of  the  Holyland.  No 
one  could  come  nearer  to  seeing  the  region  without  going  there 
than  by  seeing  these  pictures.  There  is  no  book  anything  like  this 
In  that  respect;  no  such  collection  of  pictures.  A  list  of  biblical 
passages  applying  to  each  Is  given  on  the  page  opposite  each. 

net;  postpaid  $:i.2H 

The  Inn  of  Tranquillity 

By  JOHN  GALSHORTH\ 

This  new  collection  of  shorter  writings  Is  divided  Into  two  sections ; 
"Concerning  Life."  and  "Concerning  Letters."  The  second  has  a 
special  value  in  that  therein  Mr.  Galsworthy  sets  forth  his  ideas  of 
what  art  is  and  of  what  a  novelist  and  dramatist  and  poet  should 
be.  The  first  Is  rather  similar  to  that  charming  earlier  volume  of 
sketches  called  "A  Motley."  H-M  net;  postpaid  $t.39 

The  Last  Frontier 

By  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL,  L.  R.  G.  S., 
Late  of  the  American  Consttlar  Service  in  Egypt. 

"Morocco.  Algeria,  Tripolltania,  Equatoria,  Rhodesia,  the  Sahara, 
the  Sudan,  the  Congo,  the  Rand,  and  the  Zambesi.  .  .  .  with  your 
permission  1  will  take  you  to  them  all,  and  you  shall  see,  as  though 
with  your  own  eyes,  those  strange  and  far-off  places  which  mark 
the  line  of  the  Last  Frontier,  where  the  whlte-helmeted  pioneers 
are  fighting  the  battles  and  solving  the  problems  of  civilization." 
SplenOAdXyilluitrattdwithphotoyraphs.  $3.onnet;  postpaid  $^.26 


LEADLNG  FICTION 


The 
Arm-Chair 
at  the  Inn 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

"The  best  he  has  yet  written." 
—N.  Y.  Sun. 

niustrated.    $l.3n  net: 
postpaid  $1.44 


Henry  van  Dyke's 

Moit  important 
work   of  prose 

The  Unknown 
Quantity 

A  Book  of  Romance  and 
Some  Half  Told  Tales 

Illustrated.  $1  SO  net: 
postpaid  $1  04 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


The  Letters  of — 
George  Meredith 

EDITED  BY  HIS  SON 

The  two  volumes  have  been  In  process  of  selection  and  preparation 
since  his  death,  in  1909,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  varied' 
interesting,  and  revealing  of  such  autobiographical  collections. 

Two  volumes.    With  portraits.   Hvo.   $4  no  net:  by  mail  $4.2S 

The  Poetical  Works 
of  George  Meredith 

With  some  notes  hy  G.  M.  TREVELYAN 

George  Meredith  was  one  of  the  great  poets  in  the  succession  of 
English  poetic  masters.  It  Is  therefore  right  that  all  of  his  poetry 
should  be  made  available  In  one  volume  by  which  his  eminence  can 
be  appreciated  and  judged.    Withpijrtrait.   $4.00  net;  postage  e.ctra 

Causes  and  Effects 
in  American  History 

The  Story  of  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Nation 

By  EDWIN  W.  MORSE 

"His  compact  little  volume  is  marked  by  singular  fairness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sound  judgment  on  the  other,  and  by  what  we  ven- 
ture to  define  as  very  unusual  coinmon  sense.  There  is  not  in  it  a 
line  of  preaching  or  of  posing.  And  it  is  written  In  a  style  of  great 
bimplicity,  clarity,  and  animated  sobriety."— iVe^t)  York  Times. 
With  iUiistraliDns.  facsimiles  and  maps.   $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1  :t-'> 


153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Noteworthy  New  Novels 


The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand 

By  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

By  a  strikingly  original  plot,  coupled  with  lieen  insigUt 
into  the  Inmost  recesses  of  a  woman's  soul,  tbe  author 
has  produced  a  novel  iwblch  for  dramatic  power  and  in- 
tensity of  interest  surpasseSianything  he  has  ever  written. 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller, 
net.   Postage  13  cents  extra. 


Mr.  Achilles 

By  JENNETTE  LEE 

Author  o.f  "Uncle  William,"  etc. 
"I  have  never  read  a  more  ex- 
quisite story."— from  a  Stranger's 
letter. 

Illustrated.  $1.00  net. 
Postage  to  cents  extra. 


The  Epic  of 
Ebenezer 

By  FLORENCE  TINSLEY  COX 

A  captivating  Christmas  story  about 
a  live,  lovable,  human  kind  of  dog. 
Illustrated.  'lUmo.   50  cents  net. 
Postage  6  cents  extra. 


Miss  Philura's  Wedding  Gown 

By  FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 

Author  o.f  "The  Transflfiurat  on  of  Miss  Philura,"  e>c. 
A  sequel  that  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  tirst  Miss  Philura  story.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net.   Postage  ~  cents  extra. 

The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm 

Novelized  from  the  Play 

By  DAVID  BELASCO 

Preserves  remarkably  the  haunting  power  of  David  Belasco's  latest  dramatic 
success  and  presents  an  impressive  conception  of  the  relations  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.   Illustrated  by  John  Rae.   $1.25  net.   Pos'age  13  cents  extra. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  about  all  our  neM>  books. 
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Flannels,  Challies 
and  Shirtings 

At  25c  yard— Wash  Flannel  (cotton  and  wool)  in  plain  shades 
and  Farxy  Striped  effects.    28  inches  wide. 

At  45c  yard — Wash  Flannel  in  a  wide  variety  o'  stripes,  me- 
dium weight,  very  desirable  for  Ladies'  Waists  and  Men's 
Shirts.    31  inches  wide. 

At  75c  yard— The  celebrated  Viyella  Flannel  (guaranteed  not 
to  shrink),  in  upwards  of  125  styles,  also  all  the  plain  shades 
as  well  as  White,  Cream  and  black.  Tartan  plaids,  etc.  3i 
inches  wide. 

At  $1.25  yard— A  fine  all  Wool  Fabric,  light  weight,  showing 
a  wide  range  of  Silk  Striped  effects.    31  inches  wide. 

At  75c  yard— Imported  Challies  (all  wool).  A  very  excep- 
tional line,  showing  the  latest  bordered  designs.  Width 
30  inches. 

At  28c  to  $2.00  yard— Shirtings  of  White  and  Colored  Ma- 
dras and  Cheviots,  French  Printed  Percales,  Satin  Broche,  Silk 
mixed.  Mercerized,  and  All  Silk  Fabrics.    All  32  inches  wide. 

Also  New  Fall  designs  and  colorings  in  Poplins,  Repps,  D.  & 
J.  Anderson's  Ginghams;  French  Crepes  in  white  and  colors. 
Dress  Linens  in  all  shades  and  "Kindergarten  Cloth"  in  al- 
most endless  variety. 

Samples  mailed  upon  request 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

5th  Avenue  and  34th  Street 

New  York  Re^.  Trade  Mark 
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JAMES  M  LUDLOW 

"Avanli!"     Garibaldi's  Battle  Cry 

A  Tale  of  the  Resurrection  of  Sicily 

"No  land  and  no  t'me  has  been  better  suited  for  the 
scene  of  an  exciting  historical  romance.  Ludlow  dis- 
plays the  wealth  of  imagination  necessary  for  develop- 
ing the  possibilities."— Tennmee  B  nner.      Net  SI. 25. 


MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

Eastover  Parish 

With  Appreciation  by  Harriet  Pre»cott  Spofford 

Margaret  Sangster's  lant  published  work,  the  MS.  of 
which  was  in  the  publisher's  hands  at  the  time  of  her  deaih. 

"Full  of  sweetness  and  strength— probably  the  best 
expression  of  the  philosophy  that  ruled  Mrs.  Sangster's 
life  that  is  known."— Broofelj/n  Citizen.  Net  ?1.00. 


CLARA  E.  LAUOHLIN 

The  Penny  Philanthropist 

Author  of  "Everybody's  Lonesome,"  etc. 

"Peggy  Is  the  book,  and  her  charm  Is  in  her  human- 
ness  and  In  her  humor,  in  ber  knowledge  of  people  and 
her  capacity  to  understand.  She  Is  a  most  comfortable 
and  entertaining  bit  of  femininity  and  delights  the 
reader." — Chicago  Evening  Post.  Net  81.00. 


The  Story  of  Frank  Higgins,  the 
Lumber-Jack's  Sky  Pilot 

The  Parish  of  the 
Pines 

By  THOMAS  D.  WHITTLES 

Norman  Duncan,  author  of  "The 
Measure  of  a  Man."  calls  this  "Walk- 
ing boss  of  the  Sky-route  Company" 
"a  man's  Christian  doing  an  admirable 
work  In  the  Woods  of  the  Northwest." 
The  narrative  has  the  ozone  and  the 
spiclness  of  the  great  pine  forests  in 
which  the  scenes  are  laid. 

Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  net  81.00. 


A  Story  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains 

Goose  Creek 
Folks 

ISABEL  G.  and.  FLORENCE  L.  BUSH 


Humor,  pathos,  comedy  and  tragedy 
mingle  In  a  tale  that  holds  the  reader 
with  unflagging  interest.  A  story  of 
the  mountain  people  of  the  south 
which  grips  you  with  its  originality 
and  realism.        Illustrated,  net  Si. 00. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Fiction  Worth  Reading 

ALREADY  THE  SEASON'S  SUCCESS 


By  Author  of  "Order  No.  11" 

The  Master  of  "The  Oaks 

CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLE\ 


"An  extremely  well-written  tale.  It  is  refreshing  among  modern  problem  stories 
to  meet  with  such  wholesome  and  charming  characters."— Y.  Sun.  "One  of  the 
best  American  novels  of  the  past  twelve  months."— Bostoji  Herald.  Illustrated,  net  81.25. 

Author  of  "Doctor  Luke  of  The  Labrador" 

The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job 

NORMAN  DUNCAX 

Norman  Duncan's  latest  story  of  "Down  North"  is  a  hearty  tale  of  the  sea.  It  Is 
further  proof  that  he  is  as  much  at  home  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land as  Kipling  Is  in  India  or  Dickens  was  in  London.  Illustrated,  net  81.00. 

Send  for  Nen>  Illustrated  Folder,  "Books  of  Worth." 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York,  158  Fifth  Avenue.     Chicago,  125  No.  Wabash  Avenue. 


With  "The  Way  to  Once-Upon-a- 
Time"— By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Once  Upon  a  Time 
Tales 

MAItr  STEWART 

Illustrated  and  decorated  in  colors 

by  Griselda  M.  McClure. 
"Fresh  and  sweet  as  spring  flowers. 
They  are  outdoor  fairy  stories  full  of 
all  the  outdoor  pretty  things.  And 
there  are  kind  princesses  and  magic 
deeds,  too."— Chicaoo  Tribune. 

Net  81.25. 


By  Author  of  "The  Bishop's 
Shadow" 

The  Scout-Master  of 
Troop  5 

I.  T.  THURSTON 

"The  best  book  for  boys  that  I  ever 
read.  It  brings  a  lump  to  your  throat 
in  many  places."— Geo.  H.  Neidlinger. 
Troop  1—E.  Orange. 

Illustrated,  net  81  00. 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Miss  318  and  Mr.  37 

Author  of  "Miss  318,"  "Excuse  Me,"  etc. 

"An  extraordinary  tale  which  leaves  one's  faith  In 
humanity  stronger.  It  is  Iridescent  with  humor  and 
will  make  readers  both  laugh  and  think." — Boston 
Herald.  Illustrated.    Net  75c. 


WINIFRED  ARNOLD 


Mis'  Bassett's  Matrimony  Bureau 

A  Story  of  "Way  Down  East" 

"Contains,  as  the  publishers  announce,  'a  laugh  on 
every  page.'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  homely  philosophy 
in  Mis'  Bassett's  observations  expressed  in  her  delight- 
ful way."— Rochester  Herald.      Illustrated.    Net  81. 00. 


MART  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

In  Bethany  House 

A  Story  of  Social  Service 

"Without  any  plot  at  all  the  book  would  be  worth 
reading;  Its  earnestness,  its  healthy  optimism,  its 
breadth  of  outlook  and  its  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart  are  all  most  impressive."— 
N.  r.  Times.  Net  81.25. 
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Home  Missions,  Revised  Version 


NEXT  WEEK  IS  HOME  MISSION  WEEK. 

Have  you  heard  of  it?  And  especially  do  you  understand  what  it 
means?  Perhaps  you  have  long  since  grown  so  weary  of  arbitrary 
days  and  dates  imposed  on  the  church  that  you  have  silently 
wrapped  up  this  latest  proposal  also  in  a  shroud  of  inattention. 

But  you  have  blundered  this  time,  if  that  is  what  you  have 
done.  You  are  missing  something  significant — something  as  in- 
structive and  meaningful  as  any  manifestation  of  religious  feel- 
ing ever  brought  to  light  in  America. 

►I- 

What  is  ready  for  you  to  look  at  next  week — and  better  still  to 
participate  in — is  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  the  home  mission 
"cause"  in  the  United  States  has  at  length  been  delivered  from  the 
stigma  of  sectarianism.  Isn't  that  of  consequence  enough  for 
every  progressive  church  man  to  pay  attention  to? 

The  years  need  not  be  counted,  but  they  are  not  many  since  home 
missions  mostly  meant  a  feverish  rivalry  among  the  denominations 
to  get  the  best  start  for  new  churches  in  towns  of  the  new  West. 

A  nerve-racking  race— not  to  say,  an  out-and-out  warfare — to  see 
which  missionary  superintendent  could  set  up  the  most  congrega- 
tions in  a  given  territory  within  a  given  time,  was  for  years  the 
substance  of  home  missions  as  the  average  man  saw  it. 

The  object  of  the  game  and  the  clutter  of  the  results,  crowding 
frontier  communities  with  twice  and  thrice  as  many  churches  as 
could  live  a  self-respecting  life  in  them,  incurred  a  reproach  for 
home  missions  not  to  be  speedily  blotted  out. 

But  today  the  fair  man  should  take  honest  account  that  the  re- 
proach is  off.  Home  missions  at  length  has  escaped  the  era  of 
sectarian  competition.    Next  week  is  to  be  the  pledge  and  proof  of  it. 

Pay  heed  to  the  proof.  Home  Mission  Week  is  not  the  enterprise 
of  your  own  Home  Mission  Board  alone.  It  is  not  an  effort  to 
rouse  Presbyterians  for  some  exclusive  Presbyterian  concern.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  Methodist  as  a  Congregationalist  affair,  and  just 
as  much  Baptist  as  Presbyterian. 

It  is  in  fact  a  joint  demonstration  by  all  the  home  mission  boards 
of  the  evangelical  churches,  planned  to  show  that  they  can  act  to- 
gether and  mean  to  act  together  as  agencies  having  every  interest 
in  common  and  no  interests  in  antagonism. 

Home  Mission  Week  is  intended  to  be  celebrated — in  every  open- 
minded  Christian  congregation  it  should  be  celebrated — as  a  festival 
of  emancipation  from  the  old  idea  which  made  home  missions  a 
private  strategy  of  self-advantage  for  each  denomination. 

Any  church  man  who  wants  to  be  counted  liberal  and  progressive 
ought  therefore  to  have  a  care  how  he  misses  taking  part  in  this 
manifestation.  The  hidebound  sectarian  is  the  only  man  with  a 
plausible  reason  for  not  approving  Home  Mission  Week. 

Certainly  the  loyal  denominationalist  need  not  be  in  opposition. 
Home  Mission  Week  will  stand  indeed  for  coordinate  action  by 
the  denominations,  but  it  will  stoutly  uphold  each  denomination  in 
doing  its  own  work  in  its  own  way. 

The  program  of  the  week  is  typical.  Evangelical  congregations 
throughout  the  land  are  asked  to  hold  the  same  sort  of  meetings 
on  the  same  theme  at  the  same  time,  but  each  congregation  is  to 
meet  by  itself  in  its  own  house  of  worship. 


Just  so  runs  the  idealism  of  this  new  home  mission  epoch  in  the 
large.  Each  denominational  board  is  still  to  go  on  working  in  its 
own  place  and  way,  but  each  is  to  work  at  the  general  and  common 
task  of  the  kingdom — not  a  separate  sectarian  task. 

Freeing  home  missions  from  denominational  propaganda  lets  it 
out  into  a  wide  field — a  field  appealing  to  every  passion  that  is 
glorious  and  chivalric  in  the  service  of  both  God  and  country. 

The  first  thoughtless  scanning  of  next  week's  program  might 
make  a  church  protest  against  having  such  a  motley  mixup  of  sub- 
jects crowded  on  it  in  five  or  six  short  days. 

But  that  is  superficial.  Closer  study  makes  manifest  the  mean- 
ing of  them.  In  all  its  diversity,  this  array  simply  signifies  that  the 
day  has  come  when  nothing  patriotic — nothing  human  indeed — is 
alien  to  home  missions. 

The  business  of  home  missions  today  is  to  "get  in  under"  any- 
where and  everywhere  there's  a  call  to  put  special  pressure  behind 
the  religious  appeal  in  order  to  prevent  society's  moral  safeguards 
from  breaking  down  before  some  extra  strain. 

Are  immigrants  pouring  into  the  country  unprepared  to  take  their 
part  in  the  life  of  America  with  free  and  intelligent  conscience? 
Home  missions  hunts  them  out  to  counsel  and  enlighten  them  and 
to  establish  among  them  a  stable  and  sensitive  religious  spirit. 

Does  jMormonism's  insidious  strategy  menace  the  nonsectarian 
independence  of  American  government  and  affront  the  purity  of 
-American  homes?  Home  missions  rushes  in  to  frustrate  the  evil 
force  at  the  heart  by  injecting  into  its  veins  the  spiritual  ideals  of  an 
evangelical  faith. 

.\re  the  remnants  of  America's  original  tribes  threatened  with 
debasement  through  temptations  of  drink  and  lust  or  by  the  brutish 
manners  that  attend  ignorance  and  laziness?  Home  missions  brings 
them  education  and  inspiration,  teaching  them  how  to  live  and 
affording  them  something  to  live  for. 

Do  mountaineers  in  secluded  glens  lose  touch  with  civilization 
and  forfeit  the  uplifting  ambitions  of  life?  Home  missions  hurries 
to  their  aid  with  teachers  and  schools  able  to  enlarge  their  simple 
existence  with  interests  adequate  for  life  now  and  life  to  come. 

Do  city  slums  seem  hopelessly  submerged  beneath  any  possible 
level  of  decent  living?  Home  missions  directs  the  good  will  of  a 
more  fortunate  society  to  their  relief,  and  plants  the  church  where 
it  becomes  a  lighthouse  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  down- 
trodden and  discouraged. 

Is  the  negro  despised  and  flouted?  Home  missions  would  build 
him  into  better  manhood  and  claim  for  his  manhood  better  respect. 

Or  is  the  sharp  conflict  of  capital  and  labor  destroying  brother- 
hood between  employer  and  employed?  Home  missions  steps  in  as 
arbitrator  to  restore  in  the  prosperous  a  sincere  consideration  for 
the  right  of  the  weaker  to  livelihood  and  happiness,  and  to  cool 
down  among  the  toiling  masses  angry  passions  that  grow  toward 
hatred  and  violence. 

■r 

Surely  there  is  a  place  for  home  missions  in  the  land — this  kind 
of  home  missions.  Every  citizen  with  a  thought  outside  himself 
owes  the  cause  support  on  this  broad  base  for  these  broad  purposes. 

Really  you  can't  afford  to  ignore  Home  Mission  Week. 


The  Continent 


November  14,  1912 


The  World 


Woodrow  Wilson's  Victory  Overwhelming 

November  5  was  Wilson  and  Marshall  Day — theirs  and  no  one 
else's.  Of  course  Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Taft  had  some  share  in  the 
proceedings,  but  so  far  as  the  result  in  the  electoral  college  is  con- 
cerned they  will  cut  no  serious  figure.  There  has  been  no  such 
sweeping  victory  in  American  political  history  as  this.  Indeed,  the 
campaign  just  past,  in  its  ending  as  in  its  beginnings,  made  political 
precedents.  Never  has  a  president  of  the  United  States  seeking 
reelection  been  so  signally  defeated ;  never  has  a  new  party  made 
such  striking  progress ;  never  has  the  victor's  triumph  been  so 
overwhelming.  President  Taft,  with  all  the  well  organized  ma- 
chinery, the  wealth,  the  experience  and  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Republican  party  behind  him,  carried  but  two  or  three  minor  states. 
Roosevelt,  leader  of  a  hastily  recruited  crusade,  carried  six  states; 
Governor  Wilson,  only  recently  a  figure  in  politics,  at  the  head  of 
the  national  party  oldest  in  politics — a  chronically  unsuccessful  party 
— carried  probably  forty  of  the  forty-eight  states.  Truly  it  was  a 
popular  revolution. 

And  the  American  people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  electing  to 
highest  office  a  man  whom  they  may  well  be  proud  to  honor.  In- 
tellectually, morally  and  spiritually  the  President-elect  is  amply 
equipped  to  fill  the  place  of  responsibility  he  will  occupy  after 
March  4.  He  has  shown  himself  to  the  world — as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends — courageous  and  forceful  as  well  as  dignified  and 
scholarly;  possessed  of  political  acumen  and  exceptional  administra- 
tive ability. 

To  quote  the  words  of  a  kindly  yet  keen  Canadian  observer.  The 
Toronto  Globe,  "The  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  president 
is  a  tribute,  emphatic  and  unmistakable,  to  the  fundamental  sanity 
and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  Not  in  a  generation  has 
the  American  republic  done  anything  so  hopeful  for  democracy  or 
so  significant  of  the  new  day  dawning  on  the  English-speaking 
world."  ,  , 

How  the  Various  States  Voted 

In  several  of  the  states  of  the  union  the  election  was  close,  and 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  ballots  and  the  great  number  of  names 
thereon — six  sets  of  presidential  candidates  and  electors,  besides 
state  and  local  nominees — the  work  of  counting  and  tabulating  was 
slow.  However,  the  electoral  vote  of  all  the  states  appeared  to  be 
ascertained  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  as  follows: 


For  Wilson — 

Alabama    12 

Arizona    3 

Arkansas    9 

Colorado    6 

Connecticut    7 

Delaware    3 

Florida    6 

Georgia    14 

Illinois    29 

Indiana    15 

Iowa    13 

Kansas    10 

Kentucky    13 

Louisiana    10 

Maine    6 

Maryland    8 

Massachusetts    18 

Mississippi   '.   10 

Missouri    18 

Montana    4 

Nebraska    8 

For  Roosevelt — 

California    13 

Michigan    15 

Minnesota    12 

Pennsylvania    38 

For  Taft— 

Idaho   (doubtful)   4 

Utah    4 


Nevada    3 

New    Hampshire   4 

New    Jersey   14 

New    Mexico   3 

New  York   45 

North   Carolina   12 

North    Dakota   5 

Ohio    24 

Oklahoma    10 

Oregon    5 

Rhode  Island   5 

South  Carolina....   9 

Tennessee    12 

Texas    20 

Virginia    12 

West  Virginia   8 

Wisconsin    13 

Wyoming    3 

Total  vote  429 


South    Dakota   5 

Washington    7 

Total    vote   90 


Vermont    4 

Total  vote   12 


Some  surprising  facts  are  seen  in  the  foregoing  table,  such  as  the 
result  in  Massachusetts  and  Iowa — Democratic  for  the  first  time  in 
in  a  presidential  year. 

The  exact  popular  vote  is  not  yet  ascertainable,  but  is  estimated  as 
a  little  short  of  16,000,000.    According  to  estimates  Wilson  received 
.6,800,000,  Roosevelt  4,500,000,  Taft  3,600.000,  Debs  800,000,  Chafin 


300,000.  The  combined  popular  vote  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  Wilson  total. 

The  Democrats  also  elected  a  heavy  majority  qf  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  they  may  control  the  next  senate. 
The  house  will  probably  be  made  up  of  300  Democrats,  131  Republi- 
cans and  twelve  Progressives.  In  the  senate  there  will  probably 
be  fifty  Democrats  and  forty-six  Republicans. 

From  the  President-Elect's  Viewpoint 

Addressing  last  month  a  gathering  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
in  New  York  City,  who  were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

"The  year  1492  is  therefore  not  so  remote  from  the  year  1912, 
because  unless  we  can  continue  to  consecrate  this  great  continent 
to  a  higher  level  of  spiritual  life  we  may  some  day  regret  that  it 
was  ever  discovered.  We  may  some  day  feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
have  had  a  free  field  in  which  to  do  new  things,  and  yet  to  have 
failed  in  doing  them  in  the  very  hour  of  trial  and  of  crisis.  .  .  . 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  true  American  vision  is 
fresher  in  the  eyes  of  many  an 
immigrant  than  it  is  in  the  eyes 
of  men  born  in  America." 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
delivered  last  August,  he  used 
these  arousing  words :  "We 
stand  in  the  presence  of  an 
awakened  nation,  impatient  of 
partisan  makebelieve.  The 
public  man  who  does  not  real- 
ize the  fact  and  feel  its  stim- 
lation  must  be  singularly  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences 
that  stir  in  every  quarter  about 
him.  The  nation  has  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  neglected 
ideals  and  neglected  duties." 

A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
speaking  at  Madison,  Wiscon-  Woodrow  Wilson 

sin,  to  an  audience  made  up 

mostly  of  Democrats,  with  a  few  Republicans,  Mr.  Wilson  pleaded 
for  a  reconciliation  of  "big  business"  and  the  people.  "The  former," 
he  said,  "must  realize  that  they  are  of  the  people  and  that  they 
must  work  toward  common  ends."  Immediately  after  his  election 
he  said  :  "Justice  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand."  Practical  poli- 
ticians interpreted  this,  in  the  light  of  other  utterances,  to  mean 
a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff. 

What  of  the  Parties  of  the  Future? 

Men  and  women  interested  in  public  affairs  are  discussing  two 
questions,  suggested  by  the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Democrats  and 
the  fact  that  the  new  Progressive  organization  crowded  the  Re- 
publicans into  third  place  in  the  popular  vote  and  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  electoral  college.  The  questions  are,  What  will  be  the 
future  of  the  Progressive  party?  and,  What  of  the  future  of  the 
Republican  party? 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson  of  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  an 
expert  on  political  history,  declares  that  the  Republican  party  has 
been  "annihilated,"  adding,  "Its  defeat  is  even  greater  than  that 
sustained  by  the  old  line  Whigs,"  in  the  days  before  the  civil  war. 
President  Taft,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  party  will  regain 
its  ground.  The  chairman  of  the  Progressive  national  committee. 
Senator  Dixon,  has  called  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  Chicago  for 
December  10  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Progressives'  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  what  is  to  be  done  to  increase  the  con- 
gressional delegation  two  years  hence.  Chairman  Dixon  declared 
that  "the  fight  has  just  begun."  State  Chairman  Hotchkiss  of  the 
New  York  Progressive  committee  asserted  that  the  returns  showed 
the  Progressive  party  to  be  "the  principal  party  in  opposition," 
and  that  the  Republicans  had  now  become  the  "third"  party. 

Other  students  of  politics  prophesy  an  eventual  alignment  similar 
to  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  division 
being  between  the  conservative  elements  and  the  radical  or  "pro- 
gressive" camp.  ^  ^ 

Votes  for  Women  in  Four  More  States 

Women  were  entitled  before  the  recent  election  to  vote  in  six 
states— California,  Colorado.  Washington.  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  states  having  a  total  of  thirty-seven  electoral  votes.  In 
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five  states  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women  was  voted  upon  this 
month,  and,  except  in  Wisconsin,  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The 
states  added  are  Michigan,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  Arizona,  having  an 
aggregate  of  thirty-three  electoral  votes.  Four  years  from  now, 
therefore,  women  will  vote  for  president  in  ten  states,  represented 
by  seventy  presidential  electors — a  very  considerable  factor.  In 
other  states  where  women  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote  on  equal 
terms  with  the  men  they  took  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the 
late  campaign,  as  in  New  York  state  and  notably  in  Illinois. 

In  New  York  City  Saturday  night  a  great  parade  of  women,  with 
a  large  contingent  of  men,  was  held  in  celebration  of  the  recent 
success  of  suffrage  extension  in  foui  states  and  in  advocacy  of  its 
further  extension.  The  procession  had  many  picturesque  features, 
one  of  them  a  banner  bearing  the  phrase,  "Catching  Up  with  China." 
It  was  estimated  that  from  20,000  to  30,000  persons  were  in  line. 

Brief  and  Bloody  War  Approaches  Clrmax 

Calamities  followed  thick  and  fast  last  week  for  harassed  Turkey. 
The  only  ray  of  light  was  the  announced  agreement  of  the  six 
great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  the  Bulgarian  or  other  armies  of 
the  allies  from  entering  Constantinople.  Almost  everywhere  on 
the  fighting  lines  the  allies  were  victorious,  and  they  relentlessly 
followed  up  each  advantage.  Aggressive  pursuit  was  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Bulgarian  battalions  in  their  determined 
advance  across  the  plains  and  hills  of  Thrace  toward  their  ultimate 
goal — Constantinople.  The  disorganized  and  desperate  Turkish 
soldiery  are  reported  to  have  turned  to  slaughter  and  massacre, 
with  details  terrible  to  relate.  Within  a  few  brief  days  from 
its  commencement  the  conflict  developed  into  the  most  savage  and 
pitiless  war  of  modern  times. 

Stories  were  told  of  several  massacres  of  Christians  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  itself,  for  which  Kourdish  soldiers  were 
blamed,  but  up  to  the  first  of  the  week  the  Ottoman  government 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  capital  city  hoped  to  be 
able  to  hold  disorder  in  check.  But  with  the  near  approach  of  the 
Bulgars  there  was  talk  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  across 
the  Bosporus  to  Brusa,  about  fifty  miles  south  in  Asia  Minor. 
Alarm  was  felt  as  to  what  might  happen  during  the  interval 
between  the  possible  disappearance  of  Ottoman  administration  and 
the  arrival  of  the  forces  of  the  allies.  English  and  American  resi- 
dents were  reported  to  be  making  intrenchments  on  the  hill  where 
stands  Robert  College,  the  famous  Christian  institution  maintained 
by  American  benevolence,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  if 
necessary. 

The  leaders  of  the  triumphant  Balkan  league  made  light  of  the 
Triple  Alliance's  proposal  of  "Albania  for  the  Albanians" — an 
autonomous  state — and  retorted  that  the  territory  of  European 
Turkey  must  be  divided  among  the  four  nations  of  the  coalition. 
According  to  the  Servian  premier  this  partition  has  already  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  allies,  the  only  question  still  open  being  the 
disposition  of  Constantinople,  Salonica  and  the  Dardanelles.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  allies  had  not  looked  to  see  Salonica  fall, 
as  it  did,  before  the  Greek  attack,  nor 'to  find  the  way  to  the  last 
line  of  Constantinople  forts  so  comparatively  easy. 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  premier,  at  the  London  lord  mayor's 
banquet  in  Guildhall  Saturday,  said  the  fall  of  Constantinople  might 
occur  at  any  moment,  and  he  declared  that  the  map  of  Europe 
"must  be  recast." 

The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  head  of  the  Mohammedan  hierarchy,  on 
Friday  issued  an  appeal  for  a  holy  war,  or  jihad,  calling  upon  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  in  the  Turkish  empire  to  rise  and  exter- 
minate the  "infidel"  invaders.  But  the  sheik's  proclamation  came 
late,  the  soldiers  were  half-fed  and  weary,  and  religious  ardor  was 
not  greatly  aroused.    Turkey's  collapse  is  complete. 

Red  Cross  Appeals  for  Contributions 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  to  aid 
the  sick  and  wounded  among  all  the  combatants  in  Southeastern 
Europe.  The  early  coming  of  winter  in  the  mountainous  zones 
of  conflict  and  the  threatened  danger  from  cholera  and  typhoid 
add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  Red  Cross  treasurer 
is  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  52  William  street.  New  York.  Ambassador 
Rockhill  at  Constantinople  also  cabled  to  New  York  to  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  asking  for  funds  to  aid 
Turkish  wounded.  Mr.  Straus  at  once  communicated  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  missionary  societies  and  arranged  for  a 
conference  on  ways  and  means  to  relieve  sufferers  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  A  special  appeal  was  also 
made  by  the  Servian-American  Society  of  Chicago. 


Some  Phases  of  the  Eastern  War 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,   Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 

VIEWPOINT  DETERMINES  vision.  Assume,  for  the 
moment,  the  angle  of  the  Ottoman  Christian  exile  in  Amer- 
ica, and  behold  how  personal  and  heart-harrowing  the  war 
in  the  Near  East  becomes.  Let  me-  summarize  what  my  Armenian 
friend,  the  rug  merchant,  said  to  me  this  afternoon,  as,  with  drawn 
face,  he  dwelt  upon  the  possibilities  now  before  us.  The  man  is  a 
native  of  the  quaint  and  historic  walled  city  of  Diarbekir  on  the 
upper  Tigris.  Said  he :  "I  am  expecting  word  from  my  sister 
every  day.  We  are  sure  that  the  Moslems  will  attempt  to  kill  all 
the  Christians.  Within  four  weeks  of  our  last  letter  five  prominent 
Christians  had  been  slain.  A  few  days  before  my  sister  wrote  a 
leading  Armenian  was  shot  down  on  the  main  street  in  daylight. 
The  Christians  along  the  coast  may  be  protected  by  the  foreign 
warships ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  those  in  the  interior.  There  are 
75,000  people  in  Diarbekir,  50,000  of  whom  are  Moslems.  The 
Christians  cannot  flee,  for  all  the  villages  round  about  are  Moslem. 
It  is  eight  or  ten  days'  journey  to  the  coast,  and  through  Moslem 
villages  all  the  way. 

"However,  the  Christians  will  fight  this  time.  We  shall  not  be 
slaughtered  like  sheep,  as  at  some  of  the  previous  massacres.  Even 
before,  when  the  big  massacre  took  place,  we  fought  for  three 
days  in  Diarbekir.  Then  it  was  that  I  fled  to  America.  Now 
Christians  are  better  armed,  and  have  a  plan  of  defense.  They 
will  fight  before  they  die.  But  the  Kourds  and  Turks  are  very 
fierce  fighters,  and  cruel." 

That  man  is  one  of  a  great  multitude  now  in  America  who  know 
their  loved  ones  to  be  in  imminent  peril  of  slaughter  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  succor.  To  them  the  present  war  is  no  mere 
spectacle.  Even  their  exultation  over  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  is 
secondary  to  the  oppressive  conviction  that  terrible  toll  will  be  taken 
of  the  Christians  inland  by  the  fanatical  Moslems. 

Massacres  loom  darkly  upon  the  eastern  horizon.  The  Turk,  who 
is  not  as  far  removed  in  nature  as  in  years  from  the  Tartar  savage, 
instinctively  argues  with  the  sword.  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
which  has  attended  the  Turkish  retreat  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
nature  of  this  people,  whose  western  veneer  is  thinner  than  we 
should  like  to  believe.  The  expectation  of  all  who  know  the  Near 
East  is  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  armies  will  be 
answered  by  outbursts  of  fanatical  fury  against  the  Christians  near- 
est at  hand. 

For,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  of  massacre  is  kept  ever 
alive  in  many  communities  where  Christians  and  Moslems  are 
neighbors.  I  have  been  told  more  than  once,  when  traveling  in 
Turkey,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Moslem  children  to  taunt  the 
little  Christians  with  such  horrible  gibes  as  "I  am  going  to  get  that 
dress  of  yours  when  we  kill  all  the  Christians."  The  parents  are 
equally  specific,  if  less  outspoken,  in  their  covetousness.  When 
the  signal  to  kill  is  given,  then  the  Moslems  secure  the  household 
property  of  their  more  prosperous  Christian  neighbors  which  they 
have  desired  beforehand;  and  the  men  seize  for  their  harems  the 
Christian  women  and  girls  whom  they  have  looked  upon  with  eyes 
of  desire.  A  horrible  specificness  and  preparedness  pervades  these 
orgies  of  loot,  lust  and  murder  for  which  even  the  term  massacre 
is  a  euphemism. 

The  average  American  Protestant  does  not  take  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  into  his  thinking.  Many  do  not  know  anything 
definite  about  this  great  ecclesiastical  body,  except  to  assume  that 
it  is  the  State  Church  of  Greece !  This  mighty  division  of  Chris- 
tendom, which,  in  all  its  subdivisions,  includes  98,000,000  members, 
looks  back  with  pride  to  the  holy  Byzantine  empire,  which  Con- 
stantine  founded  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  and  nowadays 
figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  news  dispatches.  Something  of  the 
Oriental  tenacity  of  memory  lingers  with  the  Greek  Church.  It 
never  forgets  the  days  of  old.  Centuries  of  Turkish  rule  have  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  remembrance  of  the  years  when 
the  Greek  Church  was  regnant  on  the  Bosporus,  and  the  cross 
shone  above  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  where  now  the  crescent 
glitters.  It  is  the  Greek  Church  that  dominates  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  All  of  the  allied  states  adhere  to  this  church.  Their 
big  sister  in  the  same  faith,  Russia,  has  helped  them  to  prepare  for 
this  conflict  in  other  than  sentimental  ways.  Throughout  the  Holy 
Land  the  Greek  Church  is  probably  more  powerful  than  any  other 
religious  body.  Greek  monasteries  may  be  found  far  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Say  what  we  may  about  the  backwardness,  ignorance, 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  Greek  Church,  she  may  not  be 
denied  the  honor  of  having  maintained  the  name  and  symbol  of  our 
common  faith  in  difficult  places  through  dark  centuries. 
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Popular  Meetings  of  Federal  Council 

Additional  details  are  announced  concerning  the  public  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  quadrennial  session  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  which  begins  in  Chicago 
December  4.  The  opening  session  on  Wednesday  evening  will  be 
held  in  FuUerton  hall  of  the  Art  Institute,  where  Bishop  E.  H. 
Hendrix  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  read  the  report 
of  his  term  of  service  as  president  of  the  council  covering  the  last 
four  years.  Other  public  sessions  will  be  in  Orchestra  hall  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Michigan  avenue.  There  on  Thursday  evening 
Bishop  William  M.  Bell  of  Los  Angeles  will  preside  and  the 
speakers  will  be  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  Denver  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe.  Each  will  speak 
on  a  phase  of  the  topic,  "Forward  Movements  of  the  Churches." 

The  next  evening  the  theme  of  the  rally  will  be  young  people's 
work,  with  a  special  emphasis  to  the  trend  of  young  Christians 
toward  Christian  unity.  Robert  FI.  Gardiner  of  Maine,  secretary 
of  the  Episcopalian  committee  now  working  for  a  general  Christian 
conference  on  "Faith  and  Order,"  will  preside.  The  speakers  on 
this  occasion  will  include  the  vice-president-elect,  Governor  Marshall 
of  Indiana,  who  is  a  delegate  to  the  council  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  final  mass  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  will  be  de- 
voted to  social  service.  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester, 
author  of  the  famous  book,  "Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis," 
will  deliver  one  address,  and  the  hope  is  that  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  of 
Nebraska  will  be  the  other  speaker.  Monday  evening  a  great 
banquet  will  be  tendered  to  the  delegates  by  the  denominational 
social  unions  of  Chicago. 

Missionaries  Going  to  Aid  Rubber  Slaves 

The  Evangelical  Union  of  South  America,  an  independent  mission 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  London,  has  dispatched  Dr.  Elliott 
T.  Glenny  and  Rev.  John  L.  Jarrett,  both  of  whom  have  had  long 
experience  in  Christian  work  in  South  America,  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Putumayo  country  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  in 
Peru.  This  is  the  district  out  of  which  there  recently  came  horrify- 
ing stories  of  tortures  atrociously  inflicted  by  their  masters  on  the 
Indian  slaves  who  gather  rubber  from  the  Amazonian  forests. 
Word  of  these  outrages  stirred  the  British  people  deeply.  While 
politicians  demanded  that  the  government  should  protest  to  the 
republic  of  Peru,  church  people  began  to  consider  the  sending  of 
missionaries  to  work  among  the  Indians  and  be  as  far  as  possible 
their  friends  and  defenders. 

At  first  the  plea  was  made  that  the  Protestants  ought  to  support 
a  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  the  region,  since  the  constitution  of 
Peru  still  forbids  the  exercise  of  any  but  Catholic  worship  within 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  But  assurances  were  speedily  re- 
ceived from  persons  who  knew  the  actual  situation  in  Peru  to  the 
effect  that  the  liberal  party  now  in  control  of  the  government  had 
made  that  section  of  the  constitution  quite  a  dead  letter,  and  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Protestant  missionaries  had  been  preaching  in  a 
number  of  prominent  places  in  the  republic,  not  only  tolerated 
but  actually  protected  by  government  authorities. 

When  this  condition  was  made  plain,  the  chief  movers  in  the 
enterprise  changed  their  tactics  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  of  South  America  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
mission.  Fortunately,  in  Messrs.  Glenny  and  Jarrett  this  organiza- 
tion had  experienced  men  ready  for  the  work.  At  a  farewell  meet- 
ing in  London,  they  declared  that  they  anticipated  no  interference 
with  their  mission  from  Peruvian  officials,  and  Dr.  Glenny  reported 
that  he  had  had  private  assurances  from  friends  connected  with 
the  government  of  Colombia  that  moral  support  at  least  would  be 
given  them  from  that  nation.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  whatever, 
the  missionaries  propose  to  live  across  the  Colombian  line  and  do 
their  work  in  Peru  on  itinerating  trips. 

Shaker  Settlement  Turned  to  Orphanage 

A  transfer  of  religious  property  highly  interesting  and  significant 
has  been  accomplished  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  where  4,000  acres 
of  prime  farm  land  has  been  sold  by  the  Shakers  to  the  denomination 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  This  land  is  at  Union  Village, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Dayton  and  five  miles  west  of  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  The  Shaker  colony  at  this  place  dates  from  1805,  and  is  in- 
directly connected  with  the  great  revival  movement  in  Kentucky  out 


of  which  sprang  the  separate  denominations  of  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians, Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Connection.  The 
Shakers  in  their  central  headquarters  near  Albany,  New  York,  heard 
of  this  religious  excitement  in  the  West  and  thought  the  time  op- 
portune to  send  out  missionaries  into  the  country  affected.  Appar- 
ently all  these  missionaries  accomplished  was  in  this  Warren  county 
neighborhood,  where  they  succeeded  in  changing  the  Turtle  Creek 
Presbyterian  church  into  a  colony  accepting  the  Shaker  view  that 
wedlock  is  an  evil  to  be  eliminated  from  the  world. 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Shaker  sect  naturally  operate  against 
the  perpetuation  of  their  colonies,  and  the  Ohio  settlement  has  been 
growing  weaker  for  many  years.  At  length  it  is  reduced  to  a  group 
of  elderly  men  and  women  who  are  no  longer  able  to  take  care 
of  their  vast  farm.  With  the  consent  of  their  church  authorities  in 
New  York  state,  therefore,  the  Warren  county  Shakers  have  sold 
their  holdings,  with  the  provision  that  the  survivors  of  the  old 
group  may  continue  to  reside  until  death  in  one  of  the  buildings 

The  new  proprietors  representing  the  United  Brethren  Church 
intend  to  use  the  property  as  an  orphan  asylum.  There  will  also  be 
conducted  a  home  for  the  children  of  foreign  missionaries,  and 
likely  a  home  for  dependent  ministers  and  their  wives,  and  probably 
other  aged  church  people.  Dr.  John  R.  King,  for  sixteen  years  super- 
intendent of  the  African  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
becomes  the  superintendent  of  this  new  undertaking. 

Churches  Intervene  in  Mother's  Behalf 

The  "white  Australia"  question  has  developed  recently  a  phase 
in  which  the  Australian  churches  are  taking  strong  part  to  abate 
racial  prejudices.  The  case  that  has  enlisted  special  Christian 
sympathy  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poon  Gooey,  a  Chinese  couple 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Victoria.  Mr.  Gooey  has 
lived  in  Australia  for  eighteen  years  past  and  has  built  up  a 
business  that  has  made  him  wealthy.  More  than  that,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  man  of  admirable  character  and  a  very  public  spirited 
citizen.  Twelve  years  ago,  before  the  Australian  federation  was 
formed,  he  obtained  under  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  the 
permission  to  bring  in  a  Chinese  wife  for  permanent  residence. 
For  some  reason,  however,  he  did  not  exercise  the  privilege  until 
recently,  and  within  that  time,  Australia  having  been  federated,  a 
general  commonwealth  law  had  been  enacted  which  forbade  Chinese 
wives  to  remain  in  Australia  more  than  six  months  at  a  time. 

When  Mrs.  Gooey  had  been  six  months  in  Australia  as  a  bride 
on  honeymoon  the  federal  authorities  notified  her  to  leave;  but  the 
action  aroused  such  a  tremendous  popular  protest  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  yet  dared  to  enforce  its  order.  The  birth  of  a  child 
meantime  makes  Mrs.  Gooey's  position  still  stronger.  The  Council 
of  Churches  has  objected  vehemently  and  a  great  public  meeting 
in  Melbourne  sent  to  the  government  a  petition  asking  strenuously 
that  the  Gooey  family  should  not  be  broken  up  nor  Mr.  Gooey 
forced  out  of  the  country.  The  citizens  protesting  in  this  case 
assert  that  they  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy  of  exclud- 
ing Chinese,  but  that  they  do  insist  on  the  law's  being  so  administered 
that  it  will  not  operate  inhumanely  against  anyone. 

Sectarian  Schools  an  Issue  in  Australia 

The  issue  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  threatened  to 
precipitate  in  the  United  States  by  a  demand  for  the  support  of 
their  parochial  schools  out  of  public  funds  has  been  forced  to  a 
real  crisis  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia.  The  Romanists 
there  are  making  this  very  demand  most  insistently,  and  by  their 
determination  have  aroused  bitter  Protestant  opposition.  The 
Protestant  platform  in  the  conflict  is  the  adoption  of  the  New 
South  Wales  system,  which  provides  daily  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools,  and  on  top  of  that  permits  ministers  of  various 
Christian  denominations  to  enter  the  schools  at  stated  times  and 
instruct  classes  of  children  assigned  to  them  respectively  by  the 
parents. 

The  strength  of  the  Catholic  position  in  Victoria  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  system,  imitated  from  the  neighbor  colony  on  the  north, 
was  submitted  to  a  public  referendum  several  years  ago  and  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  But  the  Scriptures  Lessons  League, 
which  is  organized  from  the  Protestant  churches,  claims  that  this 
referendum  was  unintelligent  because  many  of  the  voters  did  not 
understand  the  issue.  The  league  therefore  is  agitating  for  a  new 
referendum,  claiming  that  the  result  on  the  second  test  will  be 
quite  different.  And  the  Catholics  seem  tacitly  to  admit  the  cer- 
tainty of  defeat  by  opposing  the  referendum  at  every  turn.  The 
Romanist  element  in  Victoria  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population. 
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Editorial 


Morning  Trust  and  Evening  Trust 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  revised  version  the  headings  announce 
the  third  psalm  as  the  morning  prayer  of  trust  in  God  and  the 
fourth  psalm  as  the  evening  prayer  of  trust  in  God.  Reading 
the  psalms  will  show  why  they  are  so  named.  But  which  trust  is 
more  difficult?    When  is  it  easier  really  to  feel  confidence  in  God? 

Daylight  brings  things  out  so  that  we  can  see  them.  Most  of 
us  are  braver  in  the  daytime.  Yet  there  are  many  who  dread  the 
coming  of  the  morning.  The  very  fact  that  we  can  see  things  often 
adds  to  our  fear.  As  for  the  night,  Bushnell  speaks  to  our  hearts 
when  he  puts  night  and  sleep  as  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  in 
his  "Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things."  Children  are  afraid  of  the  dark, 
but  so  are  many  of  us  who  are  older.  We  cannot  see  then,  and  what 
mysterious  peril  may  walk  unseen  we  can  only  guess.  Night 
is  the  opportunity  for  crime,  when  men  hope  to  be  hidden  while 
they  do  evil.  Yet  faith  reminds  us  that  God  is  equally  in  both 
night  and  day.  "The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
thee."  Whether  day  trust  or  night  trust  is  more  difficult,  we  who 
believe  in  God  have  a  right  to  both 

But  morning  and  evening  follow  each  other  in  the  inner  life 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  outer.  Which  is  easier,  the  trust  of  pros- 
perity or  of  adversity?  When  is  it  easier  to  think  of  God— when 
we  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  his  blessing  or  stumble  in  the  darkness 
of  lack  of  that  blessing?  For  some  of  us  one  trust  is  easier,  and 
for  some  the  other.  There  are  men  who  forget  God  whenever  they 
prosper,  who  are  turned  back  to  him  when  the  night  of  advershy 
comes  on.  There  are  men  who  grope  for  God  in  the  dark,  who  rise 
up  to  greet  him  joyously  when  the  light  comes  again.  Here  also 
it  is  enough  that  whether  the  trust  of  prosperity  or  the  trust  of 
adversity  is  easier,  we  have  a  right  to  both. 

God  never  leaves  his  children  alone.  If  in  the  glamour  of  the 
sunshine  they  sometimes  see  his  blessings  so  plainly  that  they  miss 
him;  if  they  hide  from  God  behind  the  trees  of  the  garden  which 
he  has  given  them,  they  need  only  remember  that  all  the  sunshine 
is  from  him,  and  that  all  prosperity  is  his  gift.  No  ingratitude  is 
worse  than  that  which  quietly  assumes  all  God's  blessings  and  leaves 
him  out  of  account.  And  he  never  leaves  us  alone  in  the  dark. 
Some  of  us  will  never  learn  the  strength  of  the  arm  on  which 
we  lean  until  we  stumble  and  find  that  that  arm  upholds  us.  He 
does  not  lead  us  in  the  dark  always  to  remind  us  of  himself,  but 
there  are  lessons  that  we  learn  in  the  dark  of  the  soul  which  we 
never  learn  at  any  other  time.  There  are  some  things  that  come 
out  clear  to  us  then  which  we  have  never  seen  clearly  before. 

Passengers  on  the  Baltic  on  that  voyage  when  the  Republic  sank 
and  its  passengers  were  brought  back  by  the  Baltic  will  never  forget 
how  the  great  rescuing  steamer  sailed  round  and  round,  after 
reaching  the  supposed  location  of  the  injured  vessel,  whistling  dis- 
mally and  poking  its  nose  through  the  fog,  trying  to  find  the  ship. 
All  afternoon  the  search  went  on,  and  when  the  night  came  most 
of  the  passengers  felt  sinking  hearts  in  the  thought  that  now  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  rescue  until  the  morning.  That  was  their 
mistake,  for  as  the  night  grew  darker  it  became  possible  to  see  the 
lights  of  the  doomed  vessel,  and  presently  that  which  could  not  be 
found  in  the  foggy  Hght  of  the  day  became  clear  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  That  is  a  parable  of  our  own  lives.  The  best  rescuers 
know  the  meaning  of  the  dark.  The  best  helpers  of  their  fellows 
know  what  evening  trust  is. 


Two  Presbyterians  for  Nation's  Chief  Posts 

Two  Presbyterians  elected  on  the  same  day.  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectively  of  the  United  States !  It  has  never  happened 
according  to  this  fashion  before.  There  have  been  other  days  when 
a  Presbyterian  was  chosen  president,  and  other  days  when  a  Pres- 
byterian was  chosen  vice-president;  but  the  conjunction  of  those 
two  circumstances  is  a  new  incident  in  history.  Surely  it  is  allowed 
to  Presbyterians  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  congratulations— 
not,  indeed,  because  it  advantages  distinctive  Presbyterianism  in 
any  way  to  have  its  adherents  thus  elevated  in  public  office  but  be- 
cause it  is  pleasant  to  see  national  honors  fall  on  those  whom 
in  their  own  circles  of  fellowship  Presbyterians  have  already  marked 
with  high  fraternal  esteem. 

Particularly  is  it  gratifying  to  see  such  a  singular  opportunity  ar- 
rive for  proving  anew  what  has  often  been  proved  in  times  past — 
that  Presbyterian  public  officials  are  of  the  just  and  broad-gauged 


sort  who  are  prepared  to  serve  the  whole  nation  superior  to  any 
religious  prejudices,  yet  with  all  the  strength  of  religious  integrity. 
Presbyterian  pride,  in  fact,  lies  in  the  certainty  that  this  forthcoming 
Presbyterian  administration  will  be  indistinguishable  from  any 
other  administration  prompted  by  the  fear  of  God,  loyalty  to  the 
nation  and  motives  of  even  justice  to  all  men. 

Far  deeper,  though,  than  the  most  innocent  phases  of  this  denomi- 
national pride  lies  the  joy  that  all  Christians  must  feel  in  seeing 
selected  for  the  presidency  a  citizen  who,  true  to  the  training  of 
most  godly  parents,  has  all  his  life  long  walked  in  the  simple 
faith  which  holds  Jesus  Christ  for  Guide  and  Captain.  The  best 
hope  of  the  patriot  for  his  country's  next  four  years  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  sure  Guide  and  Captain  will  not  step  outside  the 
White  House  threshold  when  his  servant  goes  in. 

Spectators  at  Tremendous  History-Making 

Think  of  watching  the  deeds  of  460  years  ago  undone  in  one's 
own  time — the  triumphs  of  the  cruel  Turk  in  the  fifteenth  century 
avenged  by  victories  of  valiant  Bulgarians  in  the  twentieth — does 
it  not  impart  a  thrilling  sense  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
history?  Even  at  this  great  remove  from  the  actual  scene,  the 
onlooker  feels  as  if  he  is  being  personally  woven  into  the  web  of 
tremendous  events.  That  earthquaking  day  when  the  Moslem  cres- 
cent mounted  the  walls  of  Constantinople  can  hardly  count  greater 
in  human  annals  than  the  day  when  it  falls  thence,  and  this  latter 
date  for  memory  men  and  women  of  the  present  hour  appear  due  to 
behold  speedily.    What  a  dramatic  time  to  be  alive  in ! 

But  the  drama  must  not  be  watched  simply  as  a  spectacle.  Hu- 
manity is  bound  to  remember,  while  it  looks  on,  the  appalling  reality 
of  the  tragedy  involved  in  the  victorious  Bulgarian  march  on  Con- 
stantinople. Already  it  has  brought  blood  and  death  to  thousands 
far  removed  from  the  actual  battle  lines,  and  at  any  moment  these 
massacres  may  be  multiplied  and  intensified  in  a  way  more  horrible 
than  imagination  can  endure.  The  Christians  of  all  names  through- 
out the  Turkish  empire  are  undoubtedly  in  almost  hopeless  danger — 
the  peril  of  anarchy  and  fanaticism  combined.  And  even  the 
American  missionaries  in  the  empire  are  far  from  safe.  The  crisis 
is  so  imminent  and  events  are  bound  to  come  on  so  rapidly  that 
the  protection  of  outside  governments  cannot  possibly  reach  critical 
points  in  time.  The  invisible  Providence  of  God  is  the  sole  reliance. 
Upon  that  arm  of  power  the  prayers  of  all  Christendom  should 
in  these  days  be  laying  persistent  hold. 

More  than  Ever  for  Japan  to  Explain 

Continent  readers  who  have  followed  the  developments  and  rami- 
fications of  the  Korea  conspiracy  case  as  this  theme  has  been  treated 
in  the  columns  of  this  paper  will  need  no  hint  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Pinson  appearing  on  another  page 
of  the  present  issue.  Dr.  Pinson  brings  to  light  a  number  of  most 
significant  facts,  verified  by  his  own  observation  as  a  spectator  of 
the  court  proceedings  at  Seoul,  which  have  not  been  made  known 
through  any  previous  correspondence  from  Korea.  None  of  these 
facts,  however,  tend  to  alleviate  the  impression  of  injustice  which 
has  been  conveyed  by  previous  advices.  More  light  on  the  situation 
makes  it  look  worse  rather  than  better,  and  although  Dr.  Pinson 
does  not  undertake  to  judge  Japanese  spirit  or  Japanese  method, 
he  does  certainly  give  Japan  more  than  ever  to  explain. 

From  Dr.  Pinson's  account  it  appears  that  what  was  in  censored 
dispatches  alluded  to  as  a  second  trial  was  not  in  fact  a  second  trial 
at  all,  but  only  the  prolongation  of  the  first  trial,  apparently  under 
the  same  judges,  after  a  superior  court  had  confirmed  the  incredible 
ruling  that  judges  may  exclude  any  evidence  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  hear— which,  in  this  case,  amounts  to  saying  that  they  may 
exclude  any  evidence  that  would  tend  against  the  verdict  they  are 
determined  to  render.  Apologists  for  the  Japanese  have  diligently 
assured  Americans  that  the  only  difficulty  about  the  trials  at  Seoul 
has  been  that  Japanese  legal  processes  are  copied  from  French 
courts  and  therefore  seem  strange  to  people  who  are  used  to 
English  jurisprudence.  But  that  explanation-  breaks  down  here, 
since  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  even  by  a  Japanese  that  French 
legal  practice  permits  a  judge  to  rule  out  every  sort  of  testimony 
that  promises  to  be  favorable  to  the  defense. 

Love  Capable  of  Conquering  Babel 

"He  had  a  wonderful  way  with  those  foreigners;  he  could  get 
them  to  do  almost  anything,"  is  the  tribute  that  all  his  brethren  pay 
to  Dr.  Samuel  McLanahan,  the  missionary  superintendent  of  New 
Jersey  Synod,  who  died  so  suddenly  last  week.  But  the  "way" 
which  Dr.  McLanahan  had  with  the  immigrants  was  no  exceptional 
advantage  peculiar  to  himself.  He  did  not  know  their  languages ; 
he  had  not  traveled  in  their  fatherlands ;  he  could  not  be  called  a 
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specially  adaptable  man,  and  he  did  not  even  live  in  a  community 
where  immigration  is  a  problem.  His  secret  was  so  much  simpler 
than  all  that.  It  was  merely  the  fact  that  he  loved  them.  In  a 
perfectly  genuine  fashion,  through  which  the  Christ  spirit  shone 
most  transparently,  Dr.  McLanahan  cared  about  these  people,  who 
are  thrust  forth  into  a  strange  land  literally  "as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd."  And  when  he  went  among  them  the  unmistakable 
brotherhood  of  his  love  was  all  the  credential  that  he  needed  for 
the  work  he  had  elected  to  do. 

While  he  was  still  a  country  pastor,  the  compulsion  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Lanahan's  Christian  concern  for  these  men  and  women  of  strange 
voices  from  across  the  deep  drove  him  out  to  find  their  condition, 
and  it  was  absolutely  typical  of  the  man's  whole  life  that  when  he 
wrote  a  book  about  them,  he  wrote  in  its  very  title  of  "our"  foreign- 
speaking  people.  If  the  church  that  Samuel  McLanahan  served  so 
well  could  only  learn  that  "our,"  the  "problem"  in  immigration 
would  scarcely  last  over  night. 

Slaveholders  and  Yet  Unionists 

From  a  commonplace  viewpoint  the  history  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Austin,  Texas,  is  a  chain  of  paradoxes,  but  they 
are  paradoxes  which  have  led  out  splendidly  to  happiness  and  use- 
fulness. The  congregation  before  the  civil  war  was  composed 
largely  of  slaveholders  representing  the  most  distinguished  type 
of  southern  aristocracy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  almost  solidly  against 
secession,  and  the  division  of  the  union  was  unfeigned  grief  to  its 
membership.  When  the  war  ended  not  even  the  bitterness  of 
defeat  could  prevent  the  revival  of  the  old  unionist  sentiment,  and 
the  congregation  very  soon  renewed  its  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  North,  suffering  in  this  action  the  loss  of  only 
thirteen  of  its  people,  who  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  majority. 

Forty  years  ago  the  church  called  as  its  pastor  a  young  artillery 
officer  who  had  been  grievously  wounded  in  the  Union  army — Cap- 
tain Edward  B.  Wright,  who  still,  although  now  retired  to  an 
emeritus  relation,  continues  the  idol  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  men  and  women  who  had  called  him  from  the  North. 
Dr.  Wright's  nearest  friends  through  all  these  years  he  has  spent 
in  Austin  have  been  Confederate  veterans,  many  of  them  members 
of  his  own  congregation. 

The  Austin  church,  although  until  the  Cumberland  merger  isolated 
far  from  any  considerable  body  of  the  fellowship  with  which  it  is 
connected,  never  wavered  for  a  moment  in  its  choice.  But  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  it  has  not  liked  and  does  not  like  to  have 
its  denomination  designated  "Northern"  Presbyterian.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  Austin  First  it  is  simply  the  original  American  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  divided. 


—It  is  agreeable  to  learn  that  the  majority  for  state  prohibition 
in  West  Virginia  is  large  and  decisive.  Narrow  majorities  on  a 
question  of  this  sort  lead  to  bitter  complication,  since  the  minority, 
feeling  that  it  has  lost  only  on  a  "fluke,"  is  more  apt  to  fight  en- 
forcement meanly  and  defiantly.  But  a  prohibition  law  with  such 
a  big  surplus  of  votes  behind  it  as  West  Virginia  has  returned 
carries  weight  to  which  any  sort  of  decent  American  spirit  is  bound 
to  bow.  The  Christian  people  of  West  Virginia  made  in  this  matter 
a  wonderfully  gallant  and  determined  fight,  and  have  attained 
success  by  deserving  it.  If  the  same  spirit  persists,  it  will  win  the 
still  greater  victory  of  making  prohibition  actually  prohibit  through 
strenuous  application  of  the  law.  The  church  people  of  Colorado, 
in  contrast,  seem  not  to  have  been  alive  to  the  same  question  as 
pending  in  their  state  through  the  last  campaign,  and  it  is  better 
that  prohibition  should  have  lost  there  than  to  have  carried  by  some 
scratch  vote  in  the  face  of  so  great  apathy  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  reform. 

—A  Canadian  religious  paper  alleges  that  the  criticisms  which  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  been  making  of  the  public  school  system 
are  due  to  the  reported  circumstance  that  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Bok,  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Continent  itself  has 
regarded  some  of  The  Home  Journal  articles  a  long  way  astray 
on  the  public  school  question,  but  whatever  their  demerits,  it  is 
foolish  to  charge  the  fault  of  it  up  to  such  a  fictitious  reason  as 
this.  Mr.  Bok  is  very  decidedly  not  a  Romanist.  His  personal  senti- 
ments are  pronouncedly  the  other  way.  Whatever  else  may  color 
The  Home  Journal's  opinions  on  this  theme,  there  is  at  least  no 
sectarian  prejudice  behind  its  policy. 

—The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  themselves  astonished  at  what  their 
recent  convention  in  Louisville  did  in  the  way  of  knitting  up  their 
heretofore  loose-meshed  denomination  into  the  tight  web  of  a 
delegated  national  assembly.  Hitherto  the  annual  gatherings  of  the 
fellowship  have  been  simply  mass  meetings.    The  denomination's 


theory  of  absolute  independence  for  each  local  church  made  a 
vehement  prejudice  against  ftaving  even  the  flimsiest  general  or- 
ganization bracketing  the  local  units.  But  the  logic  of  experience 
is  stronger  than  the  force  of  any  theory,  and  almost  unawares  the 
individual  congregations  have  been  gradually  constrained  to  tie 
themselves  up  in  national  relationships  that  every  year  grow 
stronger.  This  year  a  startlingly  radical  vote  limited  the  rights  of 
next  year's  convention  to  delegates  commissioned  by  their  respec- 
tive congregations  with  representative  authority;  and  it  is  more 
than  half  understood  that  when  these  commissioners  assemble  they 
will  impose  their  will  on  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  denomina- 
tion just  about  as  stringently  as  Presbyterian  Assemblies  rule  their 
boards.  This  has  already  come  to  pass  in  the  Baptist  fellowship, 
and  the  Congregationalists  are  on  the  verge  of  it.  Pure  Congrega- 
tionalism as  a  church  polity  has  in  fact  been  crowded  off  the  field. 
.'Ml  the  congregationally  organized  denominations  today  are  rapidly 
approximating  Presbyterianism. 

— Concerning  sermons,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  New  York 
City,  who  surely  ought  to  know  the  "why"  of  sermon-being,  if  not 
the  "how"  of  sermon-making,  says :  "Abundant  life  is  the  prime 
essential  in  preaching.  Everything  that  increases  the  vigor  and 
volume  of  a  man's  vitality  is  a  good  thing  for  the  sermon.  Sermons 
are  a  sort  of  fruit  growing  on  a  certain  sort  of  human  tree  called 
a  minister.  A  good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit.  In  some  men  in- 
tellectual power  is  feeble ;  in  others  emotional  life  is  thin  and 
sluggish ;  in  others  spiritual  force  is  scant.  Their  sermons  reveal 
tlieir  poverty.  But  the  man  who  is  thoroughly  alive,  thrilling  with 
sympathy  with  the  things  of  men  and  the  thoughts  of  God,  will 
be  like  the  tree  which  John  saw  planted  by  the  river,  and  his 
sermons,  like  so  many  leaves  of  the  tree,  will  be  for  the  healing  of 
human  hearts  and  lives." 

— A  new  monthly  has  appeared  in  Boston  under  the  title  of 
Church  and  State,  which  announces  the  purpose  of  agitating  to 
secure  definite  laws  and  amendments  both  in  Congress  and  in 
state  legislatures  to  "prohibit  sectarian  appropriations."  Dr.  L.  S. 
Metcalfe,  former  editor  of  The  North  American  Review,  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and  among  his  associates  are  such 
men  as  Professor  Henry  S.  Nash  of  the  Episcopalian  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge  and  Dr.  O.  P.  GifTord,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

— Dr.  W.  W.  White  in  his  last  ocean  journey  got  a  parable  from 
the  seagulls.  He  observed  that  a  gull,  settling  on  the  water  for 
rest,  takes  care  not  to  get  its  wings  wet.  Instinct  teaches  it  that 
water-laden  wings  would  hinder  its  rise  into  the  air  again.  No 
diagram  is  required  to  fit  this  illustration  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
being  "in  the  world  but  not  of  it." 

— Additional  to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency,  the  governor- 
ship of  the  great  state  of  New  York  has  fallen  into  Presbyterian 
hands.  Governor-Elect  William  Sulzer  is  a  member  of  Madisor* 
Square  Presbyterian  church  in  Manhattan,  where  Dr.  Parkhurst  is 
pastor.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  governor-elect  of  Indiana,  is  a  Presby- 
terian elder. 

— So  much  of  life  must  be  accepted  simply  because  it  is.  The 
reason  no  one  can  determine.  By  every  law  known  or  unknown  it 
should  not  be.  And  yet  we  believe  in  God's  fatherhood.  No 
father  would  deal  unjustly  by  his  own.  That  thought  is  the  one 
anchor  that  holds  the  ship  against  the  storm. 


Jots  and  Tittles 

— Infidelity  is  often  hypocrisy  with  a  motive.  The  infidel  does  not 
object  to  the  Bible  so  much  as  he  does  to  the  life  that  it  teaches 
Allow  him  to  punctuate  the  commandments  and  he  will  modify  his 
unbelief. 

— No  sermon  is  ever  old  so  long  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  hear  it.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  preached  before  in  no 
respect  detracts  from  its  merit.  It  is  the  second  stroke  of  the 
hammer  that  drives  the  nail. 

— Those  who  remain  outside  the  church  because  of  criticism 
should  remember  that  the  only  two  who  were  displeased  at  the 
prodigal's  return  were  the  elder  brother  and  the  fatted  calf. 

— Those  who  become  discouraged  on  their  way  to  heaven  should 
not  forget  that  direction,  not  distance,  weighs  with  God. 

— Prayer  is  a  letter  written  to  God,  and  faith  is  the  stamp  that 
insures  its  delivery.    Neither  will  go  without  the  other. 

— Going  to  heaven  at  the  slowest  pace  is  better  than  sitting  on  the 
fence  and  criticising  the  procession. 

— The  one  who  drinks  to  drown  his  sorrow  will  be  the  first  to 
fall  in. 
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The 
City  on 
the  Hill 


A 


CITY  SET  ON  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 
But  it  is  a  city,  mark  you,  shining  in  the 
light,  every  minaret,  and  dome,  and 
tower,  and  private  window,  catching  the  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  blazing  with  reflected  splendor. 
It  is  like  some  uplifted  hamlet  of  the  Alps  bathed 
in  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  sparkling  in  the 
brightness,  with  a  dark  environment  of  pines, 
which  is  still  the  prison  house  of  shadow  and  night.  And  sucli 
is  to  be  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  like  an  uplifted  city  flaming 
in  the  sunHght  in  contrast  with  the  shadowy  plain,  the  home  of 
dubious  twilight. 

The  Gleam  on  the  Heights  Ahead 
Let  us  retain  this  imagery  of  some  city  gleaming  before  pilgrims 
as  they  trudge  across  the  plains.  What  would  such  a  church  be 
like?  First  of  all,  the  church  would  possess  the  glory  of  God. 
Here  the  figure  of  the  shining  city  fails,  for  the  shining  city  only 
presents  a  shimmering  surface,  and  behind  the  superficial  radiance 
there  may  be  the  coldness  of  death.  But  the  light  of  the  church 
is  to  be  the  expression  of  her  Hfe.  Her  light  would  find  its  true 
symbol  in  the  luminousness  which  bodies  assume  when  they  are 
intensely  heated;  it  is  the  light  of  incandescence.  The  church  is  to 
be  possessed  by  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  will  reveal  itself  in 
moral  luminousness.  The  energy  of  God  within  her  is  to  be  signi- 
fied in  the  light  of  hope,  of  the  glowing  radiance  of  love.  If  the 
church  is  to  shine  as  a  city  on  a  hill  she  must  be  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  eternal  God.    "Thy  God,  thy  glory." 

And  then  if  the  church  were  to  be  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  she 
would  supply  an  enlightening  ideal  to  the  world.  She  would  radiate 
beams  of  clear  luminous  principles  into  the  common  life  of  man. 
She  would  contribute  the  broad  light  in  which  the  practical  judg- 
ment is  to  do  its  work.  She  would  deal  not  so  much  with  rules 
as  with  laws ;  not  with  methods,  but  with  standards ;  not  with  party 
politics,  but  with  the  principles  which  should  govern  all  parties  and 
hold  them  all  in  enlightening  bondage.  She  would  send  the  light 
of  her  ideals  streaming  into  common  life.  She  would  illumine 
international  relationships  by  the  lucid  code  of  honor,  and  chivalry, 
and  good  will.  She  would  illumine  national  relationships  by  unveil- 
ing the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  blazing  out  upon  all  the 
sordid  quests  of  social  selfishness  and  greed.  She  would  illumine 
the  wide  realms  of  personal  ambition,  and  she  would  see  to  it  that 
vagrant  men  shall  not  comfortably  follow  false  fires,  or  be  left 
to  the  perils  of  a  guttered  candle,  or  an  inconstant  lamp. 


And  as  the  shining  church  would  supply  enlightening  ideals  she 
would  also  supply  enlightening  motives,  the  luminous  constraints  of 
an  unworldly  life.  Men  and  women  are  often  moved  by  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  caprice,  or  by  the  dirty  bonfire  of  passion,  or  by  the 
colored  deceptive  lights  of  envy,  perversity  and  greed.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  to  be  as  a  radiant  city  on  a  hill,  and  to  supply  to 
life  such  clear  motives  that  all  the  meaner  ones  shall  be  destroyed. 
Light  is  endowed  with  magnificent  antiseptic  power.  Radium  is  the 
enemy  of  disease.  And  amid  all  the  crawling  things  of  subtlety, 
compromise  and  sinuous  self-seeking  let  the  church  "send  forth  her 
light  and  her  truth,"  and  let  the  true  motives  shine  before  men  like 
the  illumined  domes  of  some  fair  city  in  the  sunlight  of  a  cloud- 
less noon. 

Lights  of  Heaven  in  a  DarklPlace 

If  the  church  is  to  be  as  a  radiant  city  the  individual  believer  must 
be  as  a  shining  lamp.  He  must  be  a  diminutive  sun  shining  in  a 
smaller  world,  moving  in  the  area  of  personal  influence,  in  the 
circles  of  business  and  home.  The  disciple  is  to  be  a  man  lit  up 
by  Christ,  a  carrier  and  unveiler  of  the  light  of  eternal  day.  "Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  There'  is  a  very  exquisite  passage  in 
a  letter  which  Principal  Reynolds  wrote  to  Mr.  Dauncey  of  New 
Guinea : 

"I  like  to  think  of  you  and  Walker  and  Chalmers  .  .  . 
dotting  the  great  tropic  isle  with  points  of  light.  I  like  to  think 
of  you  as  lights  of  heaven  in  a  dark  place — lighthouses  along 
the  waterway.  When  I  steamed  down  the  Bristol  channel  at 
night  and  saw  the  beams  along  the  coast  the  image  was  very 
much  what  you  men  are." 

Yes,  and  what  all  men  ought  to  be,  "lights  along  the  waterway," 
dotting  the  great  isle  of  our  time  "with  points  of  light."  The 
Christian's  light  is  to  be  shining  when  others  have  spent  all  their 
oil,  or  when  their  flame  has  been  blown  out  by  the  gusts  of  a 
stormy  night. 

"Star  of  Hope  gleam  o'er  the  billow," 

and  the  Christian  must  be  that  lamp  of  light  sending  out  its  hopeful' 
beams  amid  life's  wintry  darknesses,  in  bereavements,  in  adversities, 
in  staggering  defeats.  Who,  if  not  the  Christian,  shall  be  as  a  lamp' 
of  light  in  the  darkened  scene?  And  what  may  not  such  shining 
do?  "And  lo!  the  star  went  before  them  until  they  came  and  stood! 
where  the  young  child  was."   Our  star  may  lead  to  the  Christ. 

J.   H.  JOWETT. 


How  Injustice  Has  Its  Way  in  Korea 

BY    W.   W.  PINSON 

When  news  came  from  Korea  that  Baron  Yun  and  122  other  native  Christians  were  exposed  to  trial  for  murderous 
conspiracy  in  an  unfriendly  court  only  one  American  set  out  to  Korea  to  see  what  assistance  he  could  render  to 
these  imperiled  converts  and  their  troubled  missionary  leaders.  This  was  Dr.  W.  W.  Pinson  of  Nashville,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  whose  work  in  Korea  Baron  Yun  is  the  great  trophy 
and  the  most  eminent  native  leader.  Dr.  Pinson  was  in  Korea  during  both  trials  at  Seoul,  and  this  article  of  his 
— judicious,  discriminating  and  withal  keenly  penetrating — covers  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  an  eyewitness 
lo  the  judicial  proceedings  that  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  a  hundred  men  whom  the  civilized  world  in  general 
believes  to  have  been  totally  innocent  of  the  charges  laid  against  them. 


THE  MOST  VITAL  question  that  emerged  during  the  trial 
of  the  "conspiracy  case"  in  Seoul  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  more  immediate  and  outstanding  issues.  The  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  administration  in  Korea  is  of  more  concern 
than  any  mere  phase  or  incident  in  its  processes.  This  question  in- 
volves not  only  the  interests  of  a  few  Koreans  in  a  given  case  but 
all  Koreans  and  all  foreigners  living  in  Korea  as  well.  Most  of  all, 
it  concerns  the  civilized  nations  that  have  treaty  relations  with 
Japan. 

International  Criticism  "Wholesome  for  Japan 

This  trial  has  turned  a  searching  light  on  "things  Japanese." 
The  result  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  We  have  been 
so  constantly  told  in  the  past  few  years  of  the  perfections  of  Japan 
that  any  other  view  is  a  shock  to  our  nerves.  We  have  been  so 
often  made  to  blush  because  we  were  foolish  enough  to  consent  to 
be  born  anywhere  else  than  in  Japan,  that  when  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover something  quite  as  seamy  as  the  worst  in  our  own  land,  we 


are  in  danger  of  drawing  our  picture  too  dark.  Yet  it  is  a  real  ad- 
vantage both  to  ourselves  and  to  Japan  for  us  to  look  at  that 
interesting  country  from  some  other  viewpoint  than  that  of  the 
loveliness  of  her  landscapes,  the  cut  of  her  kimonos  and  the  dainti- 
ness of  her  art.  Japan  has  done  great  and  admirable  things,  for 
which  she  deserves  and  usually  manages  to  secure  all  praise.  But 
indiscriminate  and  untempered  praise  of  any  people  creates  an 
impossible  ideal  by  which  to  judge  them,  and  gives  them  an 
exaggerated  taste  for  taff^y  that  makes  the  good  medicine  of  honest 
criticism  nauseating.  This  is  just  what  has  happened.  We  who 
expected  too  much  of  Japan  have  been  proportionately  shocked  when 
the  seamy  side  was  turned.  They  in  turn  have  been  supersensitive 
to  criticism. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  forget  that  Japan  is  not  a  Christian 
nation.  Her  ideals  are  not  Christian.  Her  methods  and  processes 
are  not  Christian.  This  we  may  as  well  hold  steadily  before  us, 
and  must,  if  we  would  judge  fairly  and  not  too  harshly.    A  recent 
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discussion  arose  in  Japan  over  the  question  of  Christian  ethics  as 
applied  to  national  issues.  One  writer  urged  that  "many  ethical 
principles  should  continue  to  exist  which  are  applicable  within 
certain  national  frontiers  only."  The  crossing  of  these  frontiers 
with  the  ethics  of  Christianity  may  be  at  the  base  of  some  recent 
developments,  since,  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  controversy  men- 
tioned asserted,  "it  amounts  to  a  conflict  between  religious  ethics 
based  upon  the  principles  of  equality  and  the  national  ethics  of  the 
Japanese."  To  such  a  conflict  Christianity  is  no  stranger.  Wherever 
it  has  crossed  a  new  frontier  it  has  had  to  grapple  with  imperfect 
ethical  systems.  Sooner  or  later,  it  is  her  ethics  rather  than  her 
abstract  doctrines  that  form  the  issue  whose  outcome,  though  never 
doubtful,  is  often  exceedingly  costly. 

Again  we  need  to  remember  that  the  administration  in  Japan  and 
that  in  Korea  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  government  in 
Korea  is  practically  a  military  despotism.  As  such  it  represents  the 
views  of  a  military  party  and  not  necessarily  of  the  Japanese  people 
as  a  whole.  The  writer  is  convinced  from  the  best  of  reasons  that 
many  Japanese  of  influence  are  as  much  opposed  to  many  things 
the  administration  is  doing  in  Korea  as  is  any  foreigner.  We  can- 
not yet  say,  therefore,  whether  Japan  indorses  the  methods  of  the 
governor  general  in  Korea  or  not.  We  only  know  that  she  has  now 
been  given  a  fine  opportunity  to  say  whether  she  does  or  not. 

Obsolete  Korean  Law  Mysteriously  Revived 

The  point  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  is  that  the  matters 
in  connection  with  the  "conspiracy  case"  which  have  so  startled  the 
Christian  world  are  not  the  abuse  of  a  good  system  but  the  perfectly 
logical  outcome  of  a  system  fundamentally  wrong.  Concede  as  we 
may  the  right  of  Japan  to  deal  with  her  Korean  subjects  as  she  may 
see  fit,  there  still  remain  the  rights  of  foreign  residents  to  be 
considered. 

If  exterritoriality  rights  were  abrogated  by  the  annexation  of 
Korea,  then  all  foreigners  are  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
Koreans.  So  far  as  we  can  discover  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  made  public  anything  upon  that  point.  The 
Japanese,  however,  have  published  a  positive  affirmation  of  such 
abrogation.  On  page  21  of  the  "Annual  Report  of  Reforms  and 
Progress  in  Chosen"  (1900-11)  after  declaring  that  Korean  treaties 
"cease  to  be  binding,"  and  that  "foreigners  in  Korea  are  brought 
under  Japanese  jurisdiction,"  it  is  added,  "The  treaties  of  Korea 
being  annulled  as  a  consequence  of  annexation,  the  privileges  of  for- 
eign consular  jurisdiction  which  foreigners  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
Korea  should  be  definitely  done  away  with."  In  "Instructions  to 
Residents,"  in  the  same  report,  we  find  it  stated  on  page  246: 
"All  lawsuits  concerning  foreigners  resident  in  Chosen  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  courts  of  justice  exactly  as  those  concerning  other 
people  in  general." 

The  paragraph  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  assumes  that 
foreigners  in  Korea  are  under  the  same  laws  and  that  their  rights 
are  safeguarded  by  the  same  administration  as  in  Japan  proper. 
This  assumption  is  wide  of  the  fact.  Korea  is  governed  partly 
under  Japanese,  partly  under  Korean  and  largely  under  military 
law,  according  as  the  governor  general  shall  decide.  To  illustrate, 
the  now  famous  "conspiracy  case"  was  tried  under  an  old  Korean 
law.  Mr.  Ogawa,  the  noted  Japanese  lawyer,  an  ex-member  of  parlia- 
ment, in  his  speech  in  defense  of  Baron  Yun,  said: 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  a  few  articles  of  this  old  code  are 
retained  in  view  of  the  new  code  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  and  enforced  in  this  peninsula.  I  have  tried 
to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  this  peculiar  action  of  the  authorities, 
but  have  not  been  successful.  ...  I  have  examined  these 
articles  and  found  them  to  be  inferior  to  the  laws  in  force  in  any 
civilized  country.  This  law  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  and  does  not 
agree  with  the  modern  civilized  standard  of  penal  laws." 

Japanese  Governor  Made  a  Despot  by  Statute 

It  appears  from  the  report  referred  to  that  the  choice  and,  in 
emergencies,  the  making  of  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
general.  Among  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  are  the  following : 
"He  shall  by  virtue  of  the  discretionary  power,  or  of  the  authority 
specially  delegated  to  him,  issue  ordinances  of  the  government  gen- 
eral, the  violation  of  which  may  be  punished  with  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  or  a  fine 
not  exceeding  200  yen." 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  governor  general  is  further  set 
forth  in  an  imperial  ordinance  issued  August  29,  1910:  "Matters 
requiring  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  Chosen  may  be  regulated  by 
decree  of  the  government  general  of  Chosen." 

True,  such  decrees  must  receive  imperial  sanction  to  make  them 
permanently  effective,  but  the  absolutism  of  the  governor  general 
is  buttressed  by  the  following  provision :    "In  case  of  urgent  neces- 


sity the  governor  general  of  Chosen  may  immediately  issue  the 
decree  mentioned  in  article  I."  However,  such  an  edict  after  its 
promulgation  is  to  be  submitted  for  imperial  sanction,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  secure  such  sanction  it  becorpes  null  and  void. 
But  this  only  gives  to  imperial  authority  the  privilege  of  repealing 
a  decree  already  in  force. 

Thus  the  dictation  of  the  governor  general  is  undisturbed  until 
the  imperial  veto  is  forthcoming,  which  may  in  any  case  give  ample 
time  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  governor  general.  Meantime  those 
who  may  feel  the  effects  of  these  decrees  will  have  little  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  enacted  by  the  diet  of  Japan.  Under 
such  conditions  men  may  not  be  certain  one  day  what  laws  they  will 
be  living  under  the  next,  nor  have  they  any  treaty,  or  any  con- 
stitutional, or  even  duly  enacted  statutory,  guaranties  for  life,  liberty 
and  property  under  these  provisions.  They  have  only  the  will  of  the 
governor  general  and  his  decision  of  what  is  necessary. 

We  find  further  that  while  the  old  Korean  code  was  done  away 
with  by  the  annexation  the  governor  general  is  authorized  to  reenact 
any  of  these  old  laws,  "as  decrees  issued  by  the  governor  general." 
Thus,  when  Japanese  law  and  existing  ordinances  of  the  governor 
general  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  situation,  the  governor 
general  may  reach  back  into  the  junk  heap  of  the  obsolete  Korean 
code  and  select  one  suitable  for  the  occasion.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  conspiracy  case.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  a  Japanese  lawyer  was  surprised  to  find  them  acting  under  a 
law  "out  of  agreement  with  modern  civilized  standards."  Since 
Korean  laws,  like  a  dead  language,  cannot  change,  they  will  always 
be  waiting  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  governor  general. 

Judges  Empowered  to  Refuse  Evidence  at  Will 

Even  under  laws,  decrees  and  revived  Korean  statutes  brought  into 
being  as  above  indicated  judicial  proceedings  are  equally  at  variance 
with  all  modern  standards  and  are  poorly  calculated  to  secure  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  police  have  things  practically  their  own  way. 
They  have  means  of  securing  confessions  calculated  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  The  way  in  which  they  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  prisoner  sleep  well  at  night,  nor 
to  delude  him  into  the  belief  that  he  is  having  only  a  vacation. 
When  the  case  reaches  the  procurator's  court  the  result  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  In  the  local  court  there  is  little  chance  for 
changing  the  result  reached  in  the  procurator's  court.  Thus  from 
the  suspicion,  prejudice  or  malice  of  the  police  to  the  sentence  of 
the  local  court  is  reasonably  direct  and  certain. 

In  the  local  court  the  judges  have  absolute  authority  to  select  the 
evidence  they  will  admit,  except  it  may  be  evidence  that  had  its 
origin  in  the  police  court.  The  rejection  of  evidence  by  the  judges 
in  the  "conspiracy  case"  led  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  to  ask  for  a 
change  of  judges.  This  petition  was  carried  to  a  higher  court, 
where  the  action  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  court  was  sustained. 
The  decision  on  this  point  declares : 

"It  belongs  to  the  authority  exclusively  of  the  judges  concerned 
to  decide  whether  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  the  examination 
of  any  evidence  is  necessary  or  not  This  authority  of  the  judges 
is  not  to  be  circumscribed  at  all  by  the  nature,  kind  or  degree  of 
importance  of  the  particular  evidence." 

Witnesses  Ready  in  the  Courtroom  Not  Heard 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the  judges  in  the  "conspiracy 
trial"  lived  up  to  it  with  remarkable  fidelity.  They  ruled  out  proofs 
of  alibis  of  the  most  convincing  character.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ignore  that  part  of  the  confessions  of  the  accused  which  im- 
plicated twenty-one  missionaries  in  the  plot.  They  refused  to  call 
men  who  were  in  the  courtroom  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  accused. 
By  such  proceedings  one  could  be  convicted  of  murder  while  the 
man  supposed  to  be  murdered  was  in  the  courtroom  clamoring  for 
an  opportunity  to  declare  himself  alive. 

It  has  been  said  that  justice  will  be  done  in  the  higher  courts. 
Who  knows?  Besides,  when  men  have  been  held  bound  for  months 
and  perhaps  years  before  their  cases  reach  a  higher  court,  to  what 
purpose  is  such  tardy  justice  after  penalty  has  been  suffered  by  the 
innocent?  This  is  too  much  like  the  apology  of  the  western  mob 
to  the  widow  of  their  victim :  "Rladam,  we  got  the  wrong  man ;  the 
joke  is  on  us." 

As  an  excuse  for  some  irregularities  "the  different  grade  of  civil- 
ization" in  Korea  has  been  cited.  The  Osaka  Maichichi,  in  an 
editorial  published  during  the  trial,  said:  "It  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  Koreans  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  in  Europe,  America 
and  Japan  are  treated." 

Yet  we  are  told  that  all  lawsuits  concerning  foreigners  resident 
in  Chosen  are  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  those  concerning  other 
people  in  general.  Then  it  follows  that  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt 
(Continued  on  page  1608) 
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A  Glimpse  of  Giovanni  Luzzi,  Waldensian 

Professor  from  Sunny  Italy  an  Example  of  Pure  English  Imported  in 
Scotch  Tweeds  from  the  Ancient  Home  of  Savonarola  and  Michelangelo 


EDUCATE  AN  ITALIAN  in  Edinburgh  and  what  manner  of 
man  would  you  get?    The  Hving  and  very  engaging  answer 
to  that  conundrum  is  in  America  today  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  the  Wal- 
densian Theological  Seminary  at  Florence.    And  the  answer,  it 
must  be  said,  is  favorable  both  to  the  material  and  the  method. 

The  type  is  not  at  all  what  the  careless  American  eye  would  deem 
Italian,  but  that  is  not  because  Edinburgh  obliterated  the  native 
element  in  the  man— for  it  did  not — but  only  because  American 
ignorance  does  not  take  into  account  how  varied  are  the  phases  of 
Italian  physiognomy  represented  in  the  long  stretch  of  "united 
Italy"  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  The  Calabrian  and  Neapolitan, 
swarthy,  black-haired,  beetle-browed,  are  not  the  sole  fashion  of 
men  entitled  to  be  called  Italian ;  far  up  in  the  north  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  supply  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  in  plenty  to  attest  the 
epoch  when  hordes  of  blond  Goths  poured  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps.  Under  that  northern  segment  of  the  "sunny  skies  of 
Italy"  this  Germanic  blood  has  thriven  long  enough  to  be  quite  as 
fairly  claimant  of  the  Italian  birthright  as  any 
olive  skin  and  raven  locks.  And  it  is  the 
Germanic  type  which  Professor  Luzzi,  son  of 
a  long  Waldensian  line,  represents — although 
he  was  born  not  in  the  Alpine  vales  which  the 
Waldensians  call  home  but  on  the  plains  of 
Tuscany,  midway  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
still  his  own  province. 

Edinburgh  did  not  give  Dr.  Luzzi  his  fair 
complexion,  but  it  must  have  had  much  to  do 
with  his  fluent  and  graceful  English  speech. 
Yet  there  is  something  Italian  even  in  that — 
not  a  brogue  or  dialect  at  all,  for  no  native 
tongue  ever  mastered  English  more  perfectly, 
but  a  liquid  cadence  and  softness  that  lips 
born  to  the  language  could  hardly  achieve. 
Edinburgh  has  at  least  left  no  trace  of  the 
characteristic  Scotch  burr  in  its  pupil's  conver- 
sation. Indeed,  when  one  grows  analytic,  the 
only  positively  Scotch  reminiscence  that  one 
can  definitely  point  to  in  this  delightful  Italian 
visitor  is  his  fondness  for  Scotch  tweeds, 
which  taste  in  dress  would  make  a  stranger 
guess  him  a  business  man  long  before  suspect- 
ing him  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  modern  Italy. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  Scotch  influence 
which  his  life  still  responds  to ;  no,  no ! 
There's  a  Scotch  wife  in  Florence  who  knows 
the  precise  secret  of  making  for  a  theological  professor  a  perfect 
Italian  home,  as  any  guest  may  see  who  visits  the  old  Salviati 
palace  in  Florence,  which  serves  both  as  a  theological  hall  for  the 
Waldensian  school  and  as  a  professor's  residence.  And  Dr.  Luzzi, 
despite  all  his  obvious  enjoyment  of  this  American  visit,  is  by  no 
means  able  to  suppress  frequent  allusions  which  prove  him  from 
that  home  just  now  an  unwilling  and  impatient  exile. 

As  for  age,  there  is  no  point  in  oi¥ering  a  conjecture  about  Dr. 
Luzzi.  There  is  a  touch  of  gray  in  his  mustache  and  a  sparseness 
in  his  pompadoured  hair  which  sufficiently  acquit  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  callow  youth.  But  he  might  be  45  or  55,  or  indeed  some 
years  either  side  of  that  decade.  It  is  enough  to  observe  what 
nobody  could  help  observing — that  the  good  professor  is  living 
buoyantly  and  vivaciously  in  the  noontime  of  his  age,  when  a  few- 
years  more  or  less  count  neither  one  way  nor  the  other — when  the 
zest  of  boyhood  and  the  sobrieties  of  maturity  commingle  in  life's 
cup  to  make  a  consummate  elixir. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Luzzi  is  Hving  in  a  world  of  men,  as  five  minutes 
of  talk  with  him  will  demonstrate  amply.  In  any  time  or  case  it 
would  certainly  be  hard  for  a  Waldensian  to  be  merely  bookish ; 
the  open  air  of  their  original  m.ountain  valleys  stays  with  the 
men  of  Peter  Waldo's  breed  still,  and  must  necessarily  ventilate 
the  halls  of  their  theological  seminary,  even  though  that  seminary 
is  planted  by  the  bank  of  the  distant  Arno.  And  if  ever  Waldensians 
were  recluses,  they  could  not  be  now.  The  open  page  of  contem- 
porary experience  in  Italy  today  is  a  compendium  of  nearly  every- 
thing that  their  wonderful  pioneer  church  has  been  living  in  hope 
to  see  through  weary  centuries.     The  back  of  Roman  dogma- 
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t:sm  and  bigotry,  Waldensians  believe,  has  been  broken  at  last. 

Modernism  may  mean  to  many  conservative  American  Protes- 
tants an  eccentric  swing  away  into  dangerous  biblical  criticism.  But 
to  Professor  Luzzi,  who  in  biblical  criticism  would  doubtless  class 
quite  as  conservative  as  the  average  of  American  Protestants,  mod- 
ernism is  not  a  doubt  but  a  boundless  joy.  He  sees  in  it  not  at  all 
an  excursion  of  critics,  but  instead  a  wonderful  spiritual  revolt,  from 
papal  tyranny  to  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free  apart  from 
church  or  priest. 

The  Waldensian  fellowship  is  profiting  directly  by  this.  Through 
the  help  of  friends  in  Britain  and  America  Waldensian  home  mis- 
sion work  has  been  spread  with  astonishing  aggressiveness  all  over 
Italy,  and  everywhere  their  congregations  are  increasing  hand- 
somely. But  Professor  Luzzi  is  no  sectarian  to  measure  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  his  own  denomination,  and  the  bigger  sign  of  hope 
for  religion  in  Italy  he  sees  not  in  the  success  of  Protestantism 
but  in  the  yet  secret  but  wonderfully  profound  and  widespread 
adoption  of  evangelical  views  among  the  priests  and  thoughtful  lay- 
men of  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  would  be  improper  to  reprint  the  names 
which  Professor  Luzzi  is  willing  to  mention 
in  confidential  talk.  But  he  tells  of  priest 
after  priest — canons,  some  of  them,  in  great 
cathedrals — who  are  preaching  absolutely 
Protestant  sermons  from  their  pulpits  Sabbath 
by  Sabbath.  And  the  priests  who  thus  preach 
the  gospel  as  Luther  and  Calvin  taught  it  are 
heard  by  such  hearers  as  go  nowhere  else  to 
church — men  of  business,  of  the  professions, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  public  life 
Preachers  of  this  type  often  counsel  with 
Professor  Luzzi  whether  they  should  leave 
the  Roman  communion,  with  whose  conven- 
tional theology  they  are  frankly  out  of  ac- 
cord, but  the  Waldensian  invariably  replies 
that  until  their  consciences  compel  them  to 
do  otherwise,  they  would  better  remain  where 
they  are. 

Protestantism  has  no  such  places  of  influence 
to  offer  them  as  they  hold  in  the  Catholic 
ranks,  and  they  may  continue  in  those  places 
secure  from  the  disturbance  of  their  superiors 
because  the  sympathy  of  the  people  would  be 
sure  to  make  a  terrific  antipapal  reaction 
against  any  attempt  to  silence  them.  Even 
Father  Semeria's  departure  from  Genoa,  al- 
though he  went  without  actual  compulsion  to 
what  was  called  a  promotion  in  Belgium,  caused  such  an  outbreak 
of  local  indignation  as  the  Vatican  would  not  care  to  have  repeated 
in  any  other  Italian  city.  So  the  evangelical  priests  are  staying 
on  and  spreading  new  Reformation  messages  from  some  of  the 
oldest  and  proudest  churches  of  the  land. 

Protestant-hearted  men  in  such  positions  are  saved  from  outrag- 
ing their  consciences  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  Roman 
organization  and  custom.  The  saying  of  the  mass  continues 
tolerable  to  many  priests  who  have  long  since  repudiated  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  because  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  teach  transubstantiation.  That  doctrine  is  in  the 
theologies  of  Rome,  but  not  in  its  liturgy.  So  far  as  the  words 
go  which  the  priest  says  at  his  altar,  the  sacrament  is  set  forth 
quite  as  strictly  in  the  aspect  of  commemoration  as  it  can  be  at 
any  Protestant  chancel. 

To  be  sure,  few  hearers  in  the  congregation  imderstand  the 
priest's  Latin,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  conveying  a  more  biblical 
idea  of  the  communion  to  the  laity.  Devout  souls  come  to  con- 
fession before  attending  mass,  and  the  confessional  is  secret  both 
ways.  In  its  secrecy  modernist  priests  take  time  not  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  their  parishioners'  sins,  but  to  teach  the  true  nature  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  with  that  other  truths  also  calculated  to  send  the 
penitent  for  absolution  away  from  the  priest  to  Christ  himself 
as  the  sacrifice  "offered  once  for  all." 

The  Vatican,  it  is  readily  understood,  does  not  at  all  share  these 
movements  of  evangelicism.    In  the  palace  of  the  pope  there  reigns 
a  solid  "curia"  of  reactionaries  who  take  care  to  see  that  no  one 
(Continued  on  page  i6^g) 
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An  Immigrant  Train  Arriving  in  Chicago  from  New  York,  Whose  Passengers  Are  "Speechless"  so  Far  as  Our  Language  Is  Concerned 


Giving  the  Immigrant  a  Voice 

How  the  Newcomer  to  American  Shores  Is  Taught  to  Speak 
English  Under  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Auspices 


BY  MARC  N.  GOODNOW 
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OOD-BY,  JAWN.  I  hup  yo  vill  tak  goo-d  car  off  your-r- 
selv."  The  words  composed  the  final  paragraph  of  a  les- 
son in  English  which  had  consumed  more  than  an  hour 
and  which  was  spoken  in  unison,  as  nearly  like  the  English  equiv- 
alents as  this  spelling  can  indicate,  by  a  dozen  Russian  and  Polish 
boys  and  men  from  18  to  40  years  of  age. 
The  lesson  had  followed  John  through  the 
process  of  packing  his  valise  with  articles 
of  apparel — a  red  tie,  white  shirt,  black 
socks,  comb,  handkerchiefs,  hairbrush,  tooth- 
brush, shaving  set,  light  trousers,  dark 
coat,  and  finally  his  departure  on  an 
eighteen-hour  train  composed  of  day  coach, 
parlor  car,  diner,  smoker  and  sleeper. 

"Good-by,  John,"  repeated  the  instructor 
in  the  words  of  John's  mother  and  clearly 
enunciating  each  syllable,  "I  hope  you  will 
take  good  care  of  yourself.  Now,"  he 
continued  for  more  than  the  hundredth 
time  in  that  hour,  "all  together,  again,"  and 
the  lines  were  repeated  aloud,  more  clearly 
and  correctly  pronounced  by  the  entire  class. 
Then  such  words  as  "hope,"  "will"  and 
"care"  were  spoken  separately,  corrected 
and  explained,  just  as  every  other  noun 
and  verb  had  been  spoken  separately,  cor- 
rected and  explained  throughout  the  entire 
exercise  of  400  or  500  words. 

As  the  books  were  closed  with  the  end- 
ing of  the  lesson,  a  mechanic  35  years  old, 
with  a  family,  looked  at  the  boy  at  his  el- 
bow with  a  light  in  his  eyes  which  said 
clearly:  "See,  I  can  speak  as  good  English 
as  you."  There  was  a  gleam  of  rivalry 
in  his  black  eyes,  as  in  truth  there  might 
well  be,  for  the  boy  had  been  born  in  America,  but  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  a  congested  foreign  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  older  man 
had  arrived  here  only  six  months  earlier. 

And,  indeed,  if  one  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  mixture  of  voices 
in  that  settlement  class  room,  one  could  hear  them  all  speaking 
fairly  good  English — at  least  understandable  EngHsh.    The  Polish 


Abraham  Bowers,  Immigration  Secretary 

He  haa  developed  this  work  among  foreigners 
for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation In  the  Central  West 


and  Russian  languages  were  tabooed  in  the  classroom;  only  the 
tongue  of  the  newly  adopted  country  was  heard  there,  unless  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  meaning  of  a  word  clear  in  English. 
The  instructor,  who  was  a  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  had  spent  two  nights  a  week  for  two  months  with 
these  boys  and  men,  leading  them  through 
the  difficult  maze  of  one-syllable  words 
common  in  American  daily  life.  They  were 
now,  in  fact,  reading  and  pronouncing 
words  whose  meaning  it  was  just  a  trifle 
beyond  their  understanding  to  catch,  but 
the  pronunciation,  which  is  perhaps  the 
knottiest  of  linguistic  problems,  was  being 
mastered  step  by  step.  The  pages  of  the 
small  green  book  which  each  pupil  had  re- 
ceived when  he  paid  his  first  month's  tui- 
tion of  50  cents  bore  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  been  studiously  thumbed. 

Enthusiasm  over  the  lessons  was  easily 
apparent — the  percentage  of  attendance  as 
well  as  the  faces  of  the  pupils  proved  the 
fact.  The  instructor  had  taken  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  shortly  before  and  had 
asked  them  if  they  wanted  a  rest  or  an- 
other teacher  during  his  absence.  There 
was  a  unanimous  vote  for  another  teacher. 
And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  members 
of  the  class  insisted  upon  attending  even 
when  so  exhausted  from  hard  physical 
labor  that  they  could  not  help  falling  to 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  exercises. 

The  enthusiasm  on  those  twelve  faces 
gave  birth  to  a  vital  question :  What  was 
their  motive  in  wanting  to  learn  English? 
Was  it  economic — to  get  a  better  job?  or 
was  it  educational — a  real  desire  to  improve  in  the  scale  of  human 
worth? 

"Always  have  work  pick  and  shovel  or  sweep  street  if  don't 
know  how  to  spick  the  English,"  was  the  answer  of  a  bright  lad 
who  had  a  real  desire  as  well  as  an  economic  motive  in  learning  the 
language.    The  next  answer  was  direct  and  to  the  economic  point: 
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"Get  betther  job."  Of  course,  no  one  could  blame  the  man  for 
wanting  a  better  job.  Everybody  wants  a  better  job,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  a  broader  degree  of  civilization — all  in  logical 
■sequence  of  this  economic  attitude. 

The  next  reply  recalled  a  popular  song  of  the  moment  and  caused 
a  good-natured  laugh  to  course  around  the  room : 

"Everybody's  doin'  it.  All  spick  Englis,  new  man  wants-a 
learn,  too.  "  Here  was  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  be  left  behind 
'by  his  neighbors  and  his  friends.  His  answer  showed  the  power 
of  example  at  work  in  elevating  a  man  above  the  conditions  which 
might  easily  have  held  him  enthralled  or  else  pulled  him  down  to 
4heir  level.  The  particular  bright  star  of  the  class  was  a  young 
Russian  named  Stephen.  Stephen,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  a  living  example  of  the  burning  en- 
thusiasm to  learn  English  which  possesses 
thousands  of  foreign  workmen,  young  and 
old,  and  his  attitude  is  perhaps  highly  typical 
of  all  those  who  are  laboriously  striving  to 
.get  ahead. 

"We  cannot  get  better  jobs  if  we  don't  learn 
English,"  said  Stephen.  He  could  express 
himself  in  better  English  than  the  rest  of 
his  fellows.  "I  get  paid  17  cents  an  hour  in  an 
iron  foundry.  My  foreman,  he  speaks  only 
Russian.  My  parents,  they  speak  only  Rus- 
sian, they  won't  learn  English.  Two  years 
I  lived  out  West,  where  I  work  with  Ameri- 
•cans.  There  I  speak  English  all  time;  now, 
I  hear  nothing  only  Russian.  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  want  to  learn  more  English  so  I  can  get 
office  job — better  job  and  better  money.  I 
live  at  home  to  support  my  parents — $6.50 
a  week  for  board.  There  is  nothing  to  save 
with  only  $9  or  $10  a  week.   You  see?" 

It  was  a  short  story,  briefly  told,  but  how 
full  of  the  dream  of  living  it  was,  how  in- 
spired with  the  yearning  and  longing  of  a  soul 
•to  get  up  higher !  Then  Stephen's  eyes  bright- 
■ened  as  he  added  with  a  significant  shrug  of 
his  broad  shoulders :  "I  am  going  to  leave 
home  again,  and  I  shall  go  to  night  school  as  soon  as  it  opens 
again.  I  must.  I  can  get  no  farther  where  I  am.  It  will  be  hard 
at  first,  but  I  shall  make  a  way."  Anyone  could  have  translated 
the  gleam  in  his  eyes  into  these  words:  "See  if  I  don't  win  out, 
after  all." 

The  point  of  Stephen's  story,  if  you  have  not  already  glimpsed  it, 
is  this:  The  impelling  motive  behind  all  this  is  economic,  which 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  sordid.  If  there  were  no  other  motive 
to  inspire  Stephen,  the  economic  would  justify  itself — a  better  job 
means  a  higher  standard  of  living  with  a  broader  outlook,  and 
this,  according  to  present-day  computation,  inevitably  leads  to  a 
higher  civilization.  Is  not  that  the  aim  in  modern  social  methods 
as  well  as  in  all  evolutionary  processes? 

It  is  mainly  because  of  the  enormous  change  in  the  personnel 
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of  present-day  immigration  that  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign- 
born  workmen  has  become  so  extensive  and  so  efficient.  Instead  of 
coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  as  formerly,  the  great 
bulk  now  comes  from  southeastern  Europe,  representing  languages, 
forms  of  education  and  religion  and  economic  conditions  altogether 
at  variance  with  those  which  are  found  here. 

How  to  overcome  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  evils  incident 
to  non-English-speaking  immigration  of  this  character,  such  as 
financial  imposition,  moral  exploitation,  the  white  slave  traffic, 
unscrupulous  employment  agents,  dishonest  private  banks  and 
agents,  was  one  of  the  vital  problems  which  confronted  those  or- 
ganizations which  were  created  or  created  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  immigrant  in  his  life  in  the 
new  country.  Both  state  and  national  legisla- 
tion were  so  slow  that  the  problem  at  once 
became  essentially  personal  and  intimate; 
developing  the  immigrant  himself  to  withstand 
those  evil  influences  as  well  as  giving  him  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  his  life  anew  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  he  could 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language 
it  was  patent  that  he  could  escape  such  evil 
practices  as  might  be  attempted  upon  him;  in 
gaining  speech  in  the  new  country  it  was  seen 
that  the  immigrant  is  best  and  soonest  fitted 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

A  glance  at  the  remarkable  figures  of  a 
single  organization — the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association — shows  plainly  to  what  ex- 
tent this  educational  movement  has  grown  and 
how  eagerly  it  is  cooperated  in  by  foreign-born 
themselves. 

During  191 1  a  total  of  13,686  immigrant  men 
and  boys  were  organized  into  English  classes. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  different  Chris- 
tian associations  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
thirty-five  of  them  had  class  memberships 
ranging  between  100  and  1,666.  New  York 
associations  enrolled  considerably  over  2,000 
students,  who  were  instructed  by  200  college  men  and  association 
employees.  Associations  of  Chicago  conducted  ninety-seven  classes, 
containing  1,666  men  and  boys  instructed  by  119  teachers.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  approximately  5,000  other  foreign-born  men 
and  boys  were  reached  in  this  same  sort  of  work  by  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  country.  Thus  a  vast  army  of  recent  immigrants  is 
taking  advantage  of  this  free  opportunity  to  learn  the  language, 
history  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  extent  and  efficiency  of  this  new  pedagogy  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  method  of  Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  interna- 
tional immigration  secretary  of  the  association,  who  devised  three 
series  of  ten  lessons  each  in  the  simplest  words  of  the  language 
and  supplemented  them  with  illuminating  cards  and  charts. 

Then  other  helps  came.    Big  industries  employing  thousands  of 
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immigrant  workmen  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate  in 
educating  their  employees,  and  a  number  of  them  made  appropria- 
tions and  even  furnished  rooms  which  could  be  devoted  to  English 
classes.  Six  manufacturing  firms  in  Chicago,  each  employing  from 
2,000  to  9,000  immigrant  workmen,  are  supporting  these  classes  with 
funds  for  the  association's  teachers  or  volunteers  and  providing 
space  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  company  has  erected  an 
addition  to  one  of  its  buildings  and  fitted  it  into  a  classroom  large 
enough  to  accommodate  more  than  a  hundred  men  at  a  time.  New 
York  industries  have  likewise  cooperated  in  this  same  manner  and 
all  have  found  that  the  multiplied  efficiency  of  the  men  thus  in- 
structed returns  an  enormously  increased  profit  on  the  investment. 

By  this  cooperation  the  classes  are  removed  from  rather  dis- 
concerting surroundings,  such  as  the  back  end  of  a  saloon  or  the 
single  room  of  a  crowded  tenement,  and  thereby  given  an  atmos- 
phere of  real  business  and  earnestness,  something  which  elevates 
as  well  as  educates.  By  this  cooperation,  also,  the  company  is 
enabled  to  instruct  its  workmen  in  technical  subjects.  Foremen 
and  superintendents,  with  the  aid  of  association  teachers,  have  been 
enabled  to  supplement  elementary  lessons  in  English  with  special 
sets  of  lessons  prepared  by  themselves  for  the  particular  work  the 
student  is  engaged  upon.  These  lesson  sheets  likewise  contain 
the  simplest  words  and  are  easily  grasped  because  the  workman  is 
learning  the  machines  or  the  work  represented. 

While  an  effort  is  always  made  to  bring  the  immigrant  from  his 
home  into  a  well  ordered,  cleanly  classroom,  sometimes  this  is 
neither  possible  nor  advisable.  Being  in  or  near  his  home  the 
classes  are  much  more  convenient  to  reach  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
He  does  not  always  have  time  to  change  his  clothes  and  attend  class, 
though  he  will  generally  take  the  time  if  it  is  possible.  There  are 
no  strangers  about,  he  is  able  to  recite  as  often  as  he  desires  and 
he  recites  in  unison  with  his  fellows,  so  if  he  makes  mistakes  there 
is  no  resultant  chagrin.  He  thus  has  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
spoken  word  time  and  time  again  and  thoroughly  familiarizing 
himself  with  it.  The  words  and  ideas  are  all  illustrated  with  con- 
crete material  or  charts  and  the  lessons  give  him  a  basis  and  an 
incentive  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  night  schools. 

These  English  classes  are  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  needed 
changes  with  which  the  public  has  to  deal.    They  are  breaking  up 


that  close,  compact  community  life  into  which  immigrants  gather 
and  as  a  result  of  which  they  are  so  difficult  to  assimilate.  In 
their  own  community — sometimes  as  secluded  and  isolated  as  if  it 
were  still  across  the  sea — they  need  no  other  language  than  their 
own.  Like  Stephen's  parents,  they  refuse  to  speak  any  other 
language.  But  once  they  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  even 
a  little  knowledge  of  English,  as  it  applies  to  their  work  and  their 
ability  to  rise,  they  are  ready  enough  to  take  it  up. 

Dr.  Roberts's  primer  begins  with  the  simplest  motions  of  daily 
life :  "I  awake  from  sleep.  I  open  my  eyes.  I  look  for  my  watch. 
I  see  what  time  it  is.  It  is  6  o'clock.  I  must  get  up.  I  get  out  of 
bed.  I  wash  myself.  I  comb  my  hair."  Sometimes  an  interpreter 
is  used,  but  the  method  is  to  act  out  these  sentences  while  speaking 
the  word.  Dr.  Roberts  once  taught  a  class  of  recent  immigrants 
to  speak  English  in  twenty-two  minutes  as  a  test  of  the  method's 
simplicity  and  clearness. 

The  factory  or  industrial  method  includes  a  series  of  ten  lessons 
covering  such  subjects  as  going  to  work,  benefit  and  accident  de- 
partments, labor  tickets,  machinery,  danger,  the  home.  In  this 
range  of  subjects  the  industry  presents  to  the  immigrant  workman 
a  series  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  warnings  and  advice,  which  are  of 
immense  aid  to  him  in  safely  carrying  on  his  work  and  returning 
some  measure  of  profit  to  his  employer  in  increased  efficiency. 

While  learning  to  speak  English  he  is  learning  to  write  it  and  the 
time  is  not  long  then  until  he  tries  his  hand  at  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion addressed  to  his  instructors.  Some  of  these  would  be  ludicrous 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  earnest,  sincere  and  significant. 

With  all  the  opportunities  which  are  now  open  to  him  it  seems 
inexcusable  in  the  immigrant  to  continue  "speechless."  In  three 
months  he  can  become  comparatively  proficient  if  he  will  but  apply 
himself.  Then  after  he  has  begun  his  influence  extends  to  every 
other  member  of  the  family.  It  is  like  all  education — an  endless 
chain  and  constantly  inspiring  others.  Stephen's  parents  were  the 
exception  in  refusing  to  learn  English,  but  Stephen  was  no  excep- 
tion; there  are  thousands  like  him  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  any  settlement  classroom  or  association  branch,  bravely 
working  out  their  destiny  in  the  New  World.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  there  are  men  patient  and  persevering  enough  to  assist 
the  newcomers  in  working  out  their  own  salvation. 


BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

—  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES  = 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Brad- 
ford Horton,  three  years  out  of  college,  and 
with  only  so  cents  in  his  pocket  to  show  for 
the  time,  suddenly  determines  to  have  done 
with  girls  and  debts,  and  to  "make  good."  He 
decides  to  enter  Prestonbury  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  to  do  this,  he  must  find  work  to  pay  his 
way.  Austin  Sleighton,  a  fellow  collegian  of 
a  later  class,  and  also  a  prospective  theologue, 
offers  him  a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Second 
church,  of  which  he  himself  is  organist,  with 


pay  of  $3  a  week,  sufficient  for  board.  At  the 
drug  store  of  John  Jickers  and  Son,  where  they 
buy  a  lamp  for  Horton's  room,  they  become 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Jickers,  the  "son,"  who 
has  a  weakness  for  talking  in  terms  of  the 
law  courts.  They  also  encounter  Oren-Toole, 
an  applicant  for  Horton's  position,  who  takes 
a  dislike  to  the  young  man.  This  antipathy 
increases  when  Joe  gets  Horton  indexing  to 
do  in  the  Preston  bank  which  "O.-T.,"  the 
bank's  teller,  had  hoped  to  obtain  for  him- 


self. Horton  is  admitted  to  the  seminary.  The 
next  day  he  is  asked  to  call  on  Richard  El- 
more, bank  president  and  seminary  trustee, 
who  knew  of  his  father,  also  a  banker.  Hor- 
ton tells  his  story,  including  his  mother's 
estrangement  from  him  because  of  his  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  her  refusal  to  aid 
him  financially,  and  Mr.  Elmore  hires  him  to 
tutor  his  grandson  for  college.  As  he  leaves 
the  house  he  recognizes  in  the  daughter  the 
girl  whose  beauty  before  attracted  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 
To  AN  Old-Time  Sweetheart 

FATHER,  WHO  was  that?"    "One  of  my  annuals,  dear." 
Mr.  Elmore  had  followed  his  caller  to  the  hall  and,  re- 
turning, had  stopped  behind  his  daughter's  chair.  She 
was  reading  "Sartor  Resartus."   "How  do  you  and  Thomas  come  on, 
Lennie?"    "Finely.    What  was  his  name,  father?" 

"Teufelsdrockh.  I  should  not  think  you  would  ask  with  the 
book  in  your  hand." 

"Oh,  bother  Teufelsdrockh !  I  wasn't  asking  about  him,  and  you 
know  it.    What  is  his  name?" 

She  had  drawn  her  father  down  to  the  arm  of  her  chair,  where 
he  sat  looking  with  mingled  love  and  admiration  at  her  strength  and 
beauty.  Instead  of  answering  her  question,  he  began,  "  'A  rose 
by  any  -'  " 

"Stop,  daddy;  men  are  not  roses.  What  is  the  annual's  name?" 
"You  haven't  usually  asked  their  names." 

"No.    Usually  they're  stupid — this  one's  handsome.    That's  why." 
"Handsome,  is  he?    You  saw  it  at  a  glance,  it  seems,  but  I  didn't 
notice  it,  though  he  sat  with  me  a  half  hour." 
"Oh,  you're  a  man ;  and  besides,  I've  seen  him  twice  before." 
"You  have?    Where  did  you  meet  him?" 


"Haven't  met  him.  I've  seen  him.  Look  here,  father!  Do  you 
suppose  a  man  like  him  can  come  into  sleepy  old  Prestonbury  and 
he  here  three  days  without  every  girl  in  town  knowing  it?" 

"When  did  you  see  him,  Eleanor?" 

"Day  before  yesterday.  Alice  Lee  and  I  were  standing  by  her 
house  and  he  passed.  And  he's  good-looking,  daddy.  Alice  says 
so,  and  she  knows.  Then  yesterday  I  saw  him  come  out  of  our 
bank.    What's  his  name,  father?" 

"Well,  dear,  it's  Horton ;  Bradford  Horton.  But  this  won't  do 
for  me.    I  must  go  to  work." 

He  rose  to  go  back  to  his  office.  "Wait,  father !"  She  caught 
his  arm  as  she  spoke.    "Is  he  poor?" 

"I  rather  think  he  is,"  answered  the  man. 

"What  made  you  keep  him  in  your  office  so  long?  Did  he  tell 
you  his  history?" 

"Part  of  it.  But  never  mind  him,  Lennie.  I  don't  want  you 
thinking  about  men  until  after  our  foreign  trip.    Good-by.    I'm  off." 

"Men  are  funny,"  she  laughed.  "What  made  father  bother  so 
about  his  name?" 

She  took  up  her  book  once  more,  but  did  not  read  long,  for  the 
butler  brought  the  cards  of  two  callers,  Joseph  Jickers  and  B.  Oren- 
Toole.  "Take  these  to  Mrs.  Elmore,"  she  said  to  the  butler,  as  she 
started  for  the  parlor. 
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Mrs.  Elmore  came  presently,  and  taking  the  chair  that  her 
daughter  had  vacated,  apparently  occupied  herself  with  the  book 
lying  on  the  table,  while  really  she  listened  to  the  talk  in  the  parlor, 
of  which  there  was  never  a  lack  where  Joe  Jickers  was.  The  parlor 
soon  became  very  noisy,  and  Mrs.  Elmore  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  displeased  or  not. 

"How  long  before  the  cell  door  will  open  to  receive  the  Preston- 
bury  culprit?"  she  heard  Joe  ask.  Then  came  Oren-Toole's  voice: 
"Now,  J.  J.,  what's  the  cell  door,  and  who's  the  Prestonbury 
culprit?" 

"Oh,  I'm  the  culprit,"  answered  the  girl,  "and  the  cell  is  my  room 
in  college.   You  know  I  go  back  to  Vassar  in  ten  days." 

"Will  that  heaven  be  full  of  angels  this  autumn,  your  honor — I 
mean  your  honoress?  I  want  to  know,  for  I  want  one  angel,  just 
one  little  one.  I  don't  want  to  be  an  angel,  but  I  want  to  own 
one  with  pink  ears  and  ruby  lips  and  eyes  like  a  gazelle's,  and  hair 
the  color  of  the  raven's  wing.  Eh,  Lennie?  Any  such  down 
there  ?" 

In  such  fashion  the  stream  of  nonsense  flowed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  Oren-Toole  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  Suddenly 
he  whirled  on  the  piano  stool  and  called  abruptly :  "J.  J.,  I  owe 
you  one ;  yes,  I  owe  you  more  than  one.  You  put  me  in  a  hole 
yesterday." 

"Not  guilty,  your  honor." 

"You  did.  You  brought  Nancy  boy  into  the  bank,  and  he  took  the 
job  of  indexing." 

"What  of  it?    How  did  that  hurt  you?" 

"How?  I  told  Maxwell  not  an  hour  before  I  would  do  it  in  over- 
time for  $125.  You  brought  Nancy  boy  in,  and  after  looking  at 
the  work  what  do  you  think  he  offered?" 

"Probably  $124.50,"  said  the  druggist  with  a  look  at  Eleanor 
that  started  her  to  laughing,  though  she  was  bored  by  the  talk. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,  Miss  Elmore."  The  teller  was  becoming 
angry.  "He  said  $25,  and  made  me  look  like  a  robber.  Maxwell 
snapped  him  up  as  a  frog  does  a  fly.  Put  me  in  a  fine  light.  Max- 
well thinks,  I  suppose,  I  was  trying  to  play  him  for  a  flat." 

"Court  sustains  the  opinion,"  said  the  druggist. 

"J.  J.,  I'll  put  a  rod  in  pickle  for  Nancy  boy,  and  don't  you 
forget  it." 

"You  make  me  curious,"  said  Eleanor.  "Who  is  Nancy  boy? 
And  I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Mr.  Oren-Toole.  I  never  supposed 
you  had  a  bad  temper." 

"Nor  have  I,  Miss  Elmore.  My  temper  is  good — so  good  it  will 
get  even  with  a  man  I  don't  like." 

"Is  there  someone  you  do  not  like,  and  you  call  him  Nancy  boy? 
That's  a  funny  name  for  a  man." 

"You  have  it  right.  I  do  not  like  Nancy  boy.  He's  a  new  student. 
Ask  J.  J.  about  a  lamp  he  sold  him.  But  I'll  do  him  worse  than 
J.  J.  did." 

Joe  saw  it  was  time  to  stop  this  talk,  and  did  it  by  telling  the 
lamp  story  in  full,  giving  both  first  and  second  acts,  but  omitting 
Horton's  name.    Eleanor  noticed  the  omission. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  men?"  she  asked.  "Why  don't  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  this  disturber  of  Mr.  Oren-Toole's  peace? 
Don't  you  mean  to  tell  me?" 

Both  men  answered,  "Bradford  Horton." 

"Is  he  the  man  I  saw  leaving  the  bank  yesterday  morning?"  she 
asked  the  teller. 

"Miss  Elmore,  a  good  many  men  left  the  bank  yesterday  morning, 
and  which  one  you  saw  I  don't  know.  But  if  he  was  tall  and 
€mpty-handed  and  acting  as  if  he  thought  he  was  the  best  looking 
■man  in  Prestonbury,  then  I  reckon  your  man's  my  Nancy  boy." 

"He's  the  fellow,  Lennie,"  broke  in  Joe.  "New  type  of  fellow. 
O.-T.  there  don't  like  him,  but  the  new  type  doesn't  know  it,  and 
if  he  did  he  wouldn't  care.  Independent?  I  should  say.  And 
brains?  He'll  stir  that  old  seminary  up  before  three  years  pass. 
Don't  fool  yourself,  O.-T.    Bradford  Horton's  no  Nancy  boy." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Elmore  came  into  the  parlor.  "Eleanor," 
she  began,  "was  not  that  the  man  who  came  to  see  your  father 
tonight?" 

"Was  there  a  man  here,  mother?  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe 
there  was.   Did  you  see  him,  mother?" 

"No.  But  I  am  sure  that  is  the  name  of  the  man  your  father 
■expected.   If  it  is,  he  made  a  great  sensation  yesterday." 

"That's  the  man,  Mrs.  Elmore.  Dr.  John  Jickers — 1827,  you  know 
• — says  he  did  stir  things  up  in  great  shape." 

Oren-Toole  tried  to  begin  another  of  his  bitter  comments  on 
Horton,  but  the  druggist  prevented.  "Can't  talk  any  more  tonight, 
Ory.  Court  must  adjourn,"  and  rising,  he  bade  Mrs.  Elmore  good 
night,  and  turning  swiftly  to  Eleanor  added,  "Good  night,  angel 
catcher." 

"Shall  I  see  you  again  before  I  go?"  asked  the  girl. 


"You  may,  your  honor,  and  you  may  not.  If  not,  give  the 
angels  in  that  little  Vassar  heaven  a  message  from  a  citizen  of  this 
wicked  world.  Tell  them  an  aching  heart  by  early  friendship 
scorned  awaits  the  healing  balm  " 

"Joe,  you're  absurd!  Do  you  mean  that  I  scorn  you?  Never!  It 
is  you  who  have  scorned  me.  If  I  die  of  a  broken  heart  you'll  know 
who's  to  blame.    Like  enough  then  you'll  weep." 

"Oh,  I'll  weep  now,  madonna,  I'll  weep  now,"  and  producing  a 
red  silk  bandanna  he  began  to  mop  his  face.  As  he  passed  out  of 
the  door  into  the  night,  waving  the  handkerchief,  he  called : 

"An  aching  heart  by  early  friendship  scorned 
Waits  for  angelic  beauty,  unadorned." 

The  echo  that  floated  in  past  the  closing  door  was  Joseph  Jickers's 
laugh.  As  the  girl  turned  away  with  her  smile  at  Joe  still  playing 
over  her  beautiful  face  her  mother  shook  her  head  reprovingly. 
"Will  you  never  be  serious  with  callers,  Eleanor?"  she  said. 

"How  can  anyone  be  serious  with  Joe,  momsy?  If  he  should  take 
himself  seriously  for  five  minutes  he'd  have  an  ague  chill.  If  the 
other  man  had  been  here  alone,  and  had  talked  about  Mr.  Horton 
as  he  did,  I  would  have  been  serious  enough  to  make  his  red  hair 
white." 

"That  troubles  me,  too,  Eleanor— that  Oren-Toole.  He  comes 
here  too  often.   He  has  been  here  five  times  during  your  vacation." 

"That  isn't  often.  Don't  worry,  momsy.  He's  good  fun,  but  if 
the  world  was  full  of  Oren-Tooles  I  wouldn't  look  a  second  time  at 
one  of  them.  Not  much  fun  in  him  tonight,  though.  He  has 
taken  an  absurd  dislike  to  that  Mr.  Horton,  and  it  made  him 
grumpy." 

"But,  Eleanor,  why  can't  you  settle  down  and  be  serious  with  Mr. 
Jickers?  He  has  family,  good  business,  wealth,  manners,  and  we 
know  all  about  him.   Why  won't  you  marry  Joe,  Eleanor?" 

Eleanor  laughed  as  she  answered.  "Oh,  momsy,  you're  funny, 
indeed  you  are!  I  marry  Joe?  How  can  I  till  he  asks  me?  And 
he'll  never  do  that.  If  he  should" — and  she  punctuated  the  sen- 
tence with  a  ringing  laugh — "if  he  should,  he'd  have  me  founded  in 
1827,  or  pleading  guilty,  or  confessing  judgment,  or  he'd  take 
himself  away  by  habeas  corpus  whenever  he  left  in  the  morning. 
Joe's  jolly,  but  who  wants  to  marry  a  walking  joke?" 

Mr.  Elmore's  own  hearty  laugh  prevented  his  wife's  reply.  He 
had  come  from  his  ofiice  unnoticed,  and  had  heard  the  last  two 
speeches.  "Why,  Emily,  Joe  couldn't  be  serious  long  enough  to 
propose  to  any  girl,  let  alone  marrying  her.  And  as  for  Lennie,  she 
can't  marry  until  we  return  from  Asia." 

The  little  family  party  broke  up  after  that.  The  father  returned 
to  his  ofiice,  the  mother  went  upstairs  and  the  daughter  to  the 
library  and  her  book.  But  Carlyle  had  lost  his  charm  for  that 
night.   She  threw  down  the  book  and  started  for  her  own  room. 

"He  is  good  looking,  anyway,"  she  said. 

On  Mr.  Elmore's  desk  lay  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written  a 
name  and  address : 

"Mrs.  Rosalie  Horton,  Glencoe,  New  York. — Dear  Rosalie :  " 

To  write  this  much  was  easy,  but  a  flood  of  memories  rushing 
over  him  had  stopped  the  pen.  He  was  a  boy  once  more,  a  student 
in  his  senior  year  at  college  in  a  town  where  was  also  a  girls' 
seminary.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  girls  in  attendance  sat  in  one 
gallery  of  the  old  stone  church  and  the  students  from  the  college 
in  the  other.  So  it  happened  that  Dick  Elmore  and  Rosalie 
Morwell  faced  each  other  across  the  church  for  almost  the  whole  of 
a  college  year,  and  each  had  selected  the  other  as  the  best  looking  in 
the  group  long  before  they  met.  After  they  had  met,  Dick  called  on 
Rosalie  whenever  the  seminary  calling  night  came.  He  called 
again,  and  then  again,  and  before  the  college  year  was  ended  they 
were  engaged. 

It  was  a  halcyon  time  for  both,  bxjt  it  passed  with  the  year. 
Rosalie  went  home  to  Glencoe,  Dick  to  Prestonbury  and  into  his 
father's  law  office.  What  happened  then?  No  one  can  answer. 
The  psychology  of  a  broken  first  engagement  is  better  left  un- 
written. Like  a  fog  that  lifts,  like  a  dream  that  fades,  like  embers 
that  die,  the  little  romance  of  Dick  and  Rosalie  ended.  He  forgot 
it  presently  and  was  happy.  She  married  Henry  Horton  and  became 
the  social  leader  of  her  community;  but  there  was  a  little  nook  in 
her  heart  where  resentment  lived  on  through  the  long  years. 

Richard  Elmore  thought  of  this  past  as  he  sat  looking  at  the 
address  he  had  written.  A  good  impulse  was  in  his  heart,  for  he 
wanted  to  bring  mother  and  son  together.  He  saw  the  possibility; 
the  effort  was  worth  making,  and  taking  up  his  pen  he  wrote  rapidly : 

"Bradford  has  been  with  me  tonight  for  an  hour.  What  a 
handsome  fellow  he  is !  By  chance  only  I  came  across  him.  I 
help  two  or  three  of  our  worthy  young  students  each  year. 
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and  having  heard  of  him  as  one  specially  gifted,  I  sent  for 
him,  not  knowing  he  was  your  son.  I  learned  that  after  he 
came,  and  he  does  not  know  that  you  and  I  were  ever 
acquainted. 

"I  made  him  tell  his  story — a  sad  one,  too.  Rosalie,  can  you 
•  not  forgive  him?  We  drifted  apart  long  ago,  you  and  I — I 
never  knew  how.  May  I  not  come  back  into  your  life  now 
enough  to  bring  mother  and  son  to  reconciliation?  Over  that 
my  joy  would  be  great.  Perhaps  what  I  saw  of  you  in  him 
is  what  moves  me  so,  for  I  confess  memory  has  stirred  me 
deeply  tonight.  Hoping  I  may  be  of  service,  real  service,  to 
you  and  your  boy,  I  am  yours  most  cordially, 

"Richard  P.  Elmore." 

He  went  to  his  room,  hoping  that  his  wife  was  asleep.  He  did 
not  want  her  to  ask  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  she  was  awake. 
"Richard,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  she  inquired. 

Reluctantly  he  answered,  "Writing,  Emily." 

"Writing  what?" 

"A  letter." 

"It  must  have  been  long." 
"Not  very." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  He  hoped  she  had  dropped 
asleep.  Presently  he  heard  her  voice.  "Richard,  is  that  all  you 
have  to  say  about  that  letter?" 

"What  more  can  I  say,  Emily?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Don't  you  know  to  whom  you  wrote,  and 
about  what?" 

That  was  enough.   He  surrendered,  and  told  the  whole  story. 

"What  a  letter !"  she  ejaculated.  "Come  back  into  her  life !  She 
doesn't  want  you  within  sight  of  her  life." 

"But,  Emily,  she'll  know  what  I  mean.  I  only  want  to  bring  her 
and  her  son  together." 

"See  here,  Richard,  my  advice  to  you  is  not  to  send  that  letter. 
Give  it  to  me  in  the  morning;  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

"Can't  do  it,  Emily.  I  sent  Tom  to  the  postbox  with  it  before 
I  came  up." 

"What  a  fool  you  can  be  sometimes,  Richard.  That  woman  will 
be  furious  when  she  reads  it.  Oh,  don't  shake  your  head.  Don't 
tell  me  I'm  hard.    I  know  women."  (To  be  continued) 

How  Injustice  Has  Its  Way  in  Korea 

(Continued  from  page  1602) 
with  as  those  of  a  different  grade  of  civilization  are  dealt  with.  It 
is  to  this  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  brings  us,  and  apparently 
where  present  international  arrangements  leave  us.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion that  concerns  all  foreigners  in  Korea,  especially  missionaries 
and  mission  boards.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  light  of  recent  oc- 
currences those  Christian  nations  having  treaty  relations  with  Japan 
would  give  special  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  complications 
at  this  point. 

The  many  commendable  things  that  Japan  is  doing  in  Korea  in 
the  line  of  material  improvements  are  apparent  on  every  hand.  No 
one  can  withhold  admiration  for  the  transformation  being  wrought 
by  her  enterprise  and  skill.  But  after  all,  that  which  we  have  been 
discussing  is  of  more  importance  to  Japan  by  far  than  to  any  other 
nation  or  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  take  such  steps 
as  we  believe  the  most  progressive  of  her  leaders  approve  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

And  They  Have  the  Trees 

Every  real  fisherman  is  enthusiastic  about  the  region  in  which 
he  chooses  to  pursue  the  Waltonian  art.  Mr.  Wharry  of  Chicago 
prefers  Colorado,  and  he  began  in  December  to  favor  his  friends 
with  information  regarding  his  plans  for  the  summer. 

"Are  there  any  trout  out  there?"  asked  a  C3mical  listener. 

"Trout?    Millions  of  'em,"  replied  Mr.  Wharry. 

"Do  they  bite  easily?"  asked  another  friend. 

"Do  they?"  said  Mr.  Wharry.  "Why,  they're  absolutely  vicious. 
A  man  has  to  hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  a  hook." 
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No  Christian  Science  for  Her 

To  the  new  Irish  help  the  "lady  of  the  house"  was  giving  explana- 
tions. "Bridget,  here  is  the  pantry,  here  is  the  cupboard,  here  is  the 
sink,  here  is  the  water  heater,  here  is  the  gas  range  and  over  yonder 
is  the  fireless  cooker." 

But  at  the  mention  of  the  last  Bridget  broke  out  with :  "Indade, 
ma'am,  I've  bin  a  cook  with  a  good  character  for  tin  years,  but  if 
you  expects  me  at  my  time  o'  life  to  cook  by  Christian  Science,  ye's 
greatly  mistaken." 


Found: 
A  Real 
Book 


A POET  FRIEND,  with  a  poet's  taste  for  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful, brought  to  the  Wayfarer  his  copy  of  a  new  book. 
His  "I  think  you  will  like  it"  was  warrant  enough,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  commendations  are  bestowed 
discriminatingly.    That  is  how  it  came  about  that  the  Wayfarer, 
who  finds  all  too  little  time  for  fiction,  has  read  the  latest  and 
best  of  the  missionary  novels,  "The  Goodly  Fel- 
lowship," by  Rachel  C.  Schauffler — a  book  that 
outclasses  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  "The 
Little  Green  God"  and  "The  Bishop's  Conver- 
sion," which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
staples  of  missionary  fiction. 

The  trouble  with  most  attempts  to  write  mis- 
sionary stories  has  been  that  they  have  been  more 
praiseworthy  as  tracts  about  "the  work"  than 
as  serious  fiction.  Strait  is  the  gate  of  literary  excellence,  and  few 
indeed  are  the  novels  that  squirm  through ;  and  when  a  book  does 
walk  through  in  regal  state  the  world  should  know  it.  All  questions 
of  a  missionary  bearing  or  background  aside,  "The  Goodly  Fellow- 
ship" is  a  great  story,  penned  by  the  sure  hand  of  an  artist.  The 
whole  reading  public  knows  the  admirable  craftsmanship  of  Miss 
Schauffler's  brother,  whose  "Romantic  Germany"  is  the  delight  of 
all  who  know  the  fatherland,  and  whose  poem,  "Scuni  o'  the  Earth," 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  praised  in  these  columns. 

***** 
Stevenson  says  that  the  only  art  is  to  know  how  to  omit.  In 
crowding  into  mere  background,  of  proper  artistic  proportions,  her 
knowledge  of  Persia  and  its  mission  work.  Miss  Schauffler  has  dis- 
played literary  heroism.  Not  to  open  up  the  lachrymal  fountains 
over  the  pHght  of  the  Moslem  women  behind  the  curtain,  but  in- 
stead to  lift  that  curtain  just  far  enough  to  give  the  reader  one 
fascinated  peep,  shows  the  control  the  artist  exercises  over  the 
woman.  And  to  refrain  from  growing  hysterical  over  the  murder 
of  Dan  Lawrence  (the  real  prototype  of  whom  was  Rev.  Benjamin 
W.  Labaree,  the  author's  brother-in-law,  whose  tragic  death  in 
Persia  a  few  years  ago  most  Presbyterians  remember)  must  have 
required  the  art  that  conceals  art.  The  daring  that  could  paint  the 
grotesqueness  of  Mrs.  Prescott,  the  insipidities  of  the  Whitings  and 
the  sentimentality  of  the  lovemaking  of  Standish  and  Amy  will 
doubtless  shock  the  reader  who  is  convinced  that  everybody  on  the 
mission  field  is  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues  and  the  missionary  not 
any  longer  a  human  being,  but  a  pious  plaster  saint.  The  Way- 
farer thinks  he  knows  a  few  hundred  missionaries  who  will  rejoice 
over  this  deliverance  from  an  absurd  and  impossible  role. 


What  shall  be  said  of  the  heroine  (or  is  she  really  the  heroine?) 
Jean  Stuart,  the  clever,  well  poised  and  self-assured  young  woman 
from  New  York,  with  a  Newport  polish,  who,  in  flight  from  her 
own  tragic  romance,  finds  herself  in  central  Persia,  and  in  peril  from 
her  own  dragoman?  (In  passing  be  it  remarked,  Miss  Schauffler's 
delineation  of  various  types  of  Oriental  character  and  life,  and  her 
pat  use  of  occasional  Oriental  phrases — as  the  "In'sh  Allah"  with 
which  the  story  closes — will  be  most  enjoyed  by  those  who  best 
understand  the  Near  East.)  Jean  is  a  brick,  a  dash  of  tabasco 
sauce  in  a  somewhat  flavorless  situation,  "the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mold  of  form"  to  women  wearing  ten-year-old  hats,  a  colorful 
bit  of  the  world  thrown  against  an  unworldly  background — small 
wonder  that  the  reverend  widower  was  willing  to  relinquish  his 
ideals  of  what  a  missionary's  wife  should  be,  if  only  she  would 
marry  him,  only  she  was  too  clever  to  let  him  propose;  or  that 
Standish's  eyes  sometimes  wandered  from  his  conventional  Amy; 
or  that  Thorley  Prescott,  the  leashed  lion  of  the  mission,  should  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and,  in  the  end,  have  his  way  with  her. 
***** 

Brilliant  repartee,  unusual  love  situations,  dramatic  episodes, 
touches  of  real  comedy,  flesh  and  blood  characters  of  a  sort  not 
often  met  in  literature  or  life,  and  behind  all,  the  wonderful  back- 
ground of  Persia — all  these  elements  of  a  great  book  "The  Goodly 
Fellowship"  may  boast.  More  impressive  than  any  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  quiet,  steady  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  in  remote  interior  Persia  in  the  service  of  a  great 
Master.  The  gradual  alteration  of  the  attitude  and  convictions  of 
this  worldly-minded  visitor  toward  missions  and  toward  personal 
Christianity  is  shared  by  the  reader ;  almost  as  unconsciously  as  Jean 
Stuart  herself  he  is  led  to  the  viewpoint  of  Dan  and  Margaret 
Lawrence  toward  the  world  and  the  Christ.        The  Wayfarer. 
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Dovetailing  as  a  Social  Art 

BY  AILEEN  CLEVELAND  HIGGINS 


<iT  "T  TILL  YOU  GO  downstairs,  Mary,  and 
entertain  Mrs.  Ruggles  for  a  little 
while,  until  I  can  leave  these  pre- 
serves?" Mrs.  Coburn  came  hurriedly  to  the 
door  of  the  workshop  where  Mary  was  watch- 
ing "Uncle  Bob,"  the  old  cabinet  maker  of 
the  village,  make  her  broken  desk  look  like 
new. 

"Mrs.  Ruggles!"  exclaimed  Mary  in  con- 
sternation. "Why,  mother,  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing to  say  to  her  " 

"You  seemed  to  find  plenty  to  say  to  Louise 
Baird  this  morning,"  said  her  mother  quiz- 
zically. 

"Yes,  but  Louise  is  my  own  age  and  goes  to 
the  same  boarding  school.  Mrs.  Ruggles  is  so 
old — and  difficult." 

"That  shouldn't  prevent  your  talking  to  her — 
do  the  best  you  can." 

Mrs.  Coburn  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen, 
while  Mary  reluctantly  descended  from  her 
seat  on  a  dry  goods  box. 

"If  you  understood  dovetailin'  you  wouldn't 
have  any  trouble  gettin'  along  and  chattin' 
easy  with  Mrs.  Ruggles,"  commented  Uncle 
Bob. 

Mary  looked  puzzled.  She  had  just  been 
watching  him  do  a  bit  of  dovetailing.  He  had 
laid  out  two  pieces  of  wood,  marked  one  by  the 
other,  sawed  down  the  sides,  then  chiseled  out 
the  spaces.  Very  carefully  he  had  worked  to 
get  the  wood  smooth,  gauging  each  piece  to 
fit  exactly  the  space  made  for  it.  Now  the  two 
pieces  were  ready  and  Uncle  Bob  was  fitting 
them  into  a  perfect  dovetailed  joint  for  her 
desk.  She  understood  what  dovetailing  was, 
but  how  could  such  knowledge  help  her  talk 
to  Mrs.  Ruggles  ? 

Uncle  Bob's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  noted  her 
perplexity. 

"I  don't  mean  dovetailin'  that's  done  with 
tools  like  these — saws  and  chisels  and  planes," 
he  explained,  "but  the  sort  o'  tools  people  have 
to  use  if  they  get  on  with  one  another.  There's 
no  excuse  for  a  body's  not  fittin'  in  just  any- 
wheres. The  great  trouble  with  most  people  is 
they're  too  selfish  to  smooth  off  the  rough 
corners — they  don't  even  try  to  fit. 

"Just  you  chisel  the  big  Ts'  out  of  your 
talk  and  you'll  be  s'prised  to  find  other  people 
know  some  interestin'  things,  too.  You'll  haN'e 
sympathy  with  things  that  are  mebbe  a  little 
for'n  to  school  and  ribbons  and  parties. 
You'll  not  rob  yourself  by  takin'  the  time  to 
learn  about  things  that  int'rest  other  people 
— ^you'll  be  richer  by  a  good  deal.  The  bigger 
variety  you  have  of  real  talkin'  acquaintances, 
the  richer  you'll  be.  You'll  diskiver  that  every- 
one has  somethin'  worth  while  tucked  up  his 
sleeve.  Learn  how  to  handle  tools  sech  as 
sympathy,  patience  and  somethin'  they  call 
tact,  along  with  consid'rable  studyin'  by  way  of 
prep'ration  to  understand  other  people — and 
you  won't  have  trouble  dovetailin'  with  anyone 
that  comes  along." 

Mary  laughed,  but  her  eyes  brightened  with 
enlightenment. 

"I'll  try — it  sounds  worth  while." 

As  she  reached  the  door  Uncle  Bob  called 
out  a  parting  bit  of  advice. 

"I  almost  forgot  the  handiest  tool  of  the 
whole  kit — I  call  it  'makin'  'em  laugh.'  If  you 
can  make  a  body  laugh  the  rest  of  the  dove- 
tailin' is  easy.  You  have  a  good  laugh  to- 
gether and  in  a  minute  you  get  along  'thout  a 
mite  of  trouble.  It  rubs  the  scratchiness  off — 
the  standoffishness  that  keeps  people  from 
bein'  good  comrades." 

Mary  remembered  to  use  this  tool  when  she 
greeted  Mrs.  Ruggles  and  found  her  uncomfort- 
ably constrained  and  conscious  of  her  bad 
grammar  in  the  presence  of  a  girl  just  home 
from  boarding  school.  Mary  told  about  the 
antics  of  her  pet  kitten  which  came  bounding 
into  the  room  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Ruggles 
listened  in  high  amusement.  In  a  few  moments 
they  were  chatting  like  old  friends.  Mrs.  Rug- 
glee  took  out  her  tatting  and  Mary  discovered 


that  her  mother's  queer  old  visitor  knew  all 
sorts  of  entertaining  legends  concerning  the 
invention  of  laces.  When  Mrs.  Coburn  came  in 
with  excuses  for  her  delay  Mrs.  Ruggles  patted 
Mary  on  the  arm  and  said  brightly  : 

"Your  daughter  here  has  kept  me  enter- 
tained first  rate.  She  has  the  knack  of  drawin' 
a  person  out.  She  made  me  forget  all  about 
everythin'  exceptin'  my  lace." 

Mary's  first  lesson  in  dovetailing  led  her  to 
other  experiments.  She  found  out  that  the  ash 
man  knew  wonderful  things  about  ants.  The 
little  Norwegian  maid  interested  her  in  the  ways 
of  girls  of  other  nations.  Imado,  the  old  curio 
dealer,  initiated  her  into  the  wonders  of  cloi- 
sonne and  pottery. 

Dovetailing  proved  an  education  in  itself 
to  Mary,  and  above  all  it  awakened  her  to  her 
obligation  to  those  about  her.  Being  in  the 
world  began  to  mean  something  vital  to  her. 
Her  life  was  bound  by  sympathy  to  the  life 
of  everyone  about  her.  Besides  acquiring  the 
grace  of  always  having  something  pleasant  and 
entertaining  to  say,  she  learned  to  understand 
people's  hearts.  She  developed  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion which  made  it  as  important  for  her  to 
speak  the  fitting  word  to  the  ash  man  as  to 
the  celebrity  at  a  dinner.  Living  in  harmony 
with  people  meant  more  than  mere  absence 
of  strife  and  discord.  She  achieved  active 
harmony  by  doing  her  part  of  "fitting  in." 

"It's  just  as  if  I'd  been  blindfolded,  now 
I've  found  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  that 
I  never  before  knew  existed,"  Mary  said 
gratefully  to  Uncle  Bob.  "Dovetailing  is  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  get  on  with  other 
people,  and  it  keeps  me  so  busy  doing  my  part 
that  I  haven't  time  to  be  selfish  any  more." 

Dosing  in  Puritan  Days 

To  present-day  reactionaries  against  strong 
medicines  and  overmuch  dosing  the  treatment 
the  poor  little  Puritan  children  had  to  undergo 
for  their  physical  ills  seems  little  short  of 
crime.  The  castor  oil  of  our  own  childhood 
becomes  nectar  and  ambrosia  compared  with 
seme  of  the  evil  mixtures  administered  to  our 
hapless  forbears,  whose  survival  seems  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory  that 
only  the  most  fit  survive. 

For  instance,  there  was  "the  admirable  and 
most  famous  Snail  water,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  specific  for  rickets  in  Puritan 
homes.  To  make  it,  one  old  recipe  says : 
"Take  a  peck  of  garden  Shel  Snails,  wash  them 
well  in  Small  Beer,  and  put  them  in  the  oven 
till  they  have  done  making  a  Noise,  then  take 
them  out  and  wipe  them  well  from  the  green 
froth  that  is  upon  them,  and  bruise  them  shels 
and  all  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  then  take  a  Quart 
of  Earth  worms,  scowre  them  with  salt,  slit 
them,  and  wash  well  with  water,  and  in  a  stone 
Mortar  beat  them  in  pieces,  then  lay  in  the  bot- 
tom of  your  distilled  pot  Angelica  two  hand- 
fuls,  and  two  handfuls  of  Celandine  upon  them, 
to  which  put  two  quarts  of  Rosmary  flowers, 
Bearsfoot,  Agrimony,  red  Dock  roots.  Bark 
of  Barberries,  Betony  Wood  Sorrel  of  each 
two  handfuls.  Rue  one  handful ;  then  lay  the 
Snails  and  Worms  on  top  of  the  hearbs  and 
flowers,  then  pour  on  three  Gallons  of  the 
Strongest  Ale,  and  let  it  stand  all  night,  in 
the  morning  put  in  three  ounces  of  Cloves 
beaten,  six  pennyworth  of  beaten  Saffron,  and 
on  the  top  of  them  six  ounces  of  shaved 
Hartshorne,  then  set  on  the  Limbeck,  and 
close  it  with  paste  and  so  receive  the  water  by 
pintes,  which  will  be  nine  in  all,  the  first  is  the 
strongest,  whereof  take  in  the  morning  two 
spoonfuls  in  four  spoonfuls  of  small  Beer,  the 
like  in  the  Afternoon." 

Snails  were  also  used  externally.  "To  anoint 
the  Ricketed  Childs  Limbs  and  to  recover  it 
in  a  short  time,  though  the  child  be  so  lame 
as  to  go  upon  crutches,"  says  an  old  prescrip- 
tion, "take  a  peck  of  Garden  Snailes  and 
bruise  them,  put  them  into  a  course  Canvass 
bagg,  and  hang  it  up,  and  set  a  dish  under  to 


H  XTbouQbt  for  tbe  MeeK 

Unexpressed  condemnation  crystallizes  into 
ai,  attitude  u'hich  everybody  feels,  although 
Lilly  the  most  acute  may  know  why  the  silent 
critic  is  extremely  disagreeable. — H.  IV. 
Dresser. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

THE  LAW  OF  SACRIFICE 

How  doth  the  law  of  sacrifice 

Through  all  time's  checkered  reign  hold  good 
No  treasure  won  till  paid  the  price. 

No  crown  without  some  crimson  rood. 

No  mortal  born  without  the  dew 
Of  solemn  pain  on  mother's  brow  ; 

No  harvest's  golden  yield  save  through 
The  toil  and  tearing  of  the  plow. 

No  Job's  integrity  complete. 

Till  tried  by  fiery  touch  of  woe; 

No  widowed,  waning  years  made  sweet. 
Till  Ruth  says,  "Bid  me  not  to  go!" 

No  bloom  or  rose  till  long  compressed 
In  the  close  bondage  of  the  bud; 

No  nation  saved,  no  wrong  redressed. 
Without  some  flow  of  willing  blood. 

No  world  redeemed  from  shame  and  sin. 
No  golden  rule  of  life  made  plain. 

Till   Pilate's  court  Christ  enters  in. 
And  on  the  mount  the  Lamb  is  slain ! 

Shall  we  then  shrink,  when  round  our  brows 
The  thorny  crown  would  cut  its  mark? 

When  glory  of  our  Father's  house 

Must  be  attained  through  seas  of  dark? 

No  !  bring  the  thorns — we  bleed  and  smile. 
And  through  the  gloom  we  take  our  way ; 

Fixing  our  patient  gaze  the  while 
Upon  the  faint,  far  tinge  of  gray 

That  o'er  the  hills  shows  tenderly  ; 

Till  bright  the  morning  star  doth  rise, 
The  Saviour's  voice  declares,  "With  me. 

Thou  soon  shalt  be  in  paradise !" 

—The  British  Weekly. 


receive  the  liquor  that  droppeth  from  them, 
wherewith  anoint  the  Childe  in  every  Joynt 
which  you  perceive  to  be  weak  before  the  fire 
every  morning  and  evening.  This  I  have 
known  to  make  a  Patient  Childe  that  was  ex- 
tream  weak  to  go  alone  using  it  only  a  week 
time." 

Truly,  the  poor  rickety  child  deserved  to  be 
cured. 

For  worms  and  fits  there  were  some  fright- 
ful doses  of  senna  and  rhubarb  and  snails, 
with  a  slight  redeeming  admixture  of  prunes ; 
and  as  for  "Collick"  and  "Stomack-Ach,"  1 
feel  sure,  writes  Alice  Morse  Earle,  every 
respectable  Puritan  patient  Childe  died  rather 
than  swallow  the  disgusting  and  nauseous  com- 
pounds that  were  offered  to  him  for  relief. 

Where  They  Differed 

In  his  first  curacy  a  clergyman  found  the 
women  of  the  parish  entirely  too  helpful,  says 
The  Youth's  Companion.  Such  a  storm  of  petty 
squabbles  arose  from  their  overeagerness  to 
help  that  in  despair  he  gave  up  the  place.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  met  his  successor. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  the  women?"" 
asked  the  escaped  curate. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  the  answer ;  "there's 
safety  in  numbers." 

"I  found  it  in  Exodus,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

One  of  Life's  Urexpecteds 

"Ah  1"  sighed  the  long-haired  passenger,  "how 
little  we  know  of  the  future  and  what  it  has  in 
store  for  us!" 

"That's  right,"  rejoined  the  man  with  the 
auburn  whiskers  in  the  seat  opposite.  "Little 
did  I  think  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I 
carved  my  initials  on  the  rude  desk  in  the 
country  schoolhouse,  that  I  should  some  day 
grow  up  and  fail  to  become  famous." 
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The  Pink  Luster  Tea  Set  of  Old  Nantucket 

BY    AGNES    BROOKS  HALLETT 


PART  I. 

TOM  SHATTUCK  had  now  been  several 
months  in  Nantucket,  and  felt  very 
much  at  home  with  his  Aunt  Molly 
and  his  Uncle  Mitchell  and  Cousin  Sue  and 
Jack,  the  horse.  He  had  learned  "some  of  the 
good  things  not  found  in  books,"  as  his  father 
charged  him  to  do — how  to  hoist  a  sail  and 
launch  a  dory  and  catch  a  ten-pounder  of  a 
bluefish.  He  had  even  witnessed  a  storm  at 
sea  and  helped  care  for  the  survivors.  He 
knew  all  about  seaweed  and  rocks  and  kelp 
and  tipcarts.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  Tom 
discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  an 
"islander."  He  had  still  to  win  his  laurels  and 
prove  by  his  niceness  that  he  was  really  worthy 
to  have  his  new  acquaintances  cease  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  "stranger,"  and  no  longer  point 
him  out  as  "from  the  continent." 

After  the  night  and  morning  of  the  winter 
wreck  the  boy  could  notice  a  perceptible  bright- 
ening in  the  faces  of  the  weather-beaten  sailors 
and  inhabitants  when  they  met  him,  and  glances 
of  approval,  which  pleased  him  greatly. 

Daily  he  was  learning  to  do  many  useful  and 
interesting  things  which  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  island  people  and  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  mingling  with  them.  In  this  way 
he  saw  much  of  the  unusual  in  their  lives,  and 
felt  the  charm  of  the  isolated  old  town,  often 
called  a  "Yankee  Acadia." 

It  was  great  fun  to  feel  that  now  upon  him 
depended  almost  entirely  the  care  of  Jack,  the 
horse.  He  would  take  the  tipcart  on  fine 
days,  and  go  down  to  Long  Beach  to  get  sea 
weed  for  his  favorite's  bed.  Pitching  in  the 
rake  and  fork,  he  would  jolt  merrily  along  until 
he  reached  the  shore,  where  he  was  certain  to 
find  quantities  of  kelp  just  the  right  thick- 
ness and  dryness  for  the  box  stall.  He  walked 
barefooted  into  the  rainbow  bubbles  of  foam 
to  gather  transparent  yellow  shells  for  his 
sister  and  rescue  the  skates'  eggs  from  being 
carried  out  to  sea.  Often  hundreds  of  sea  gulls 
rising  from  the  beach  would  call  angrily  at 
being  disturbed,  and  then  make  as  if  for  a  long 
flight,  only  to  circle  and  dive  for  their  dinner. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  birds  would  huddle  closer 
on  a  bar  of  sand  and  protest  in  loud  screams 
against  his  and  Jack's  invasion. 

When  he  raked  the  kelp  and  seaweed,  tiny 
sandpipers  in  twos  and  threes  would  hop  in 
front  of  him  as  if  to  question  with  the  gulls 
his  right  to  be  there,  and  then  run  into  the 
cool  shallows  that  the  waves  left  on  the  shore. 
Tom  had  never  felt  so  interested  in  nature 
before  ;  he  had  learned  more  in  the  few  months 
of  his  stay  on  Nantucket  about  fish,  birds  and 
insects  than  he  had  in  all  of  his  fourteen 
years  put  together,  because  his  interest  had 
been  awakened. 

On  wet  and  stormy  days  he  went  to  visit 
Nat,  the  sailmaker  at  Quaise,  to  learn  how  to 
make  ship's  hammocks  of  brown  and  white 
canvas.  It  was  no  small  accomplishment  to 
be  able  to  punch  and  work  the  eyelet  holes 
with  coarse  twine,  or  to  shape  the  wooden 
frames  for  the  swinging  beds,  for  the  ham- 


mocks were  often  used  in  a  ship's  hospital. 

When  the  time  came  for  dinner  Nat  would 
put  a  stick  or  two  on  the  fire  and  commence  to 
prepare  it.  What  a  delicious  meal  of  broiled 
fish  and  potatoes  with  their  skins  on  that  sailor 
could  cook  !  Tom  declared  he  had  never  tasted 
such  cooking.    The  coffee  made  in  that  battered 
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"Tico  plain  little  ladies,  but  very  different 
from  everyone  else" 

old  pot  tasted  like  nectar,  and  as  for  the  slap- 
jacks, they  were  better  even  than  his  mother's. 

One  day  the  white  hammock  that  Nat  and 
Tom  had  been  working  on  was  finished  and 
the  boy  delivered  it  to  the  new  owner,  a  little 
Japanese  girl,  Minna,  who  lived  for  the  summer 
with  Captain  Grey's  wife  in  the  outskirts  of 
town. 


Minna  was  very  friendly  and  talkative,  as 
she,  too,  was  a  "stranger,"  and  she  posted  Tom 
about  many  of  the  current  events  and  social 
topics  of  Nantucket.  She  was  a  sweet,  bright 
little  girl  of  about  13,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Japan  and  educated  by  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Her  home  was  in  Boston,  but  her 
summers  she  spent  with  Mrs.  Grey. 

"That's  the  queerest  house  opposite,"  ven- 
tured Tom,  when  he  had  stood  the  hammock 
up  against  the  gray-shingled  wall  of  the  pi  azza 
to  await  the  return  of  the  captain.  "Why. 
one  half  is  different  from  the  other  half.  il' 
is  one  house,  but  looks  as  if  it  were  divided  into 
halves,  just  as  if  the  folks  had  quarreled. 

"They  have,"  replied  Minna  looking  over  the 
tangle  of  sweet  fern  at  the  old  mansion.  The 
house  once  had  been  gray  and  the  big  square 
rooms  seemed  to  be  built  round  a  central  chim- 
ney, as  was  the  custom  in  New  England  many 
years  ago. 

"Who  lives  there?"  questioned  Tom  in 
amazement,  his  wonder  growing  as  he  noted 
more  closely  the  differences  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  house. 

"Two  maiden  sisters,"  replied  Minna  sol- 
emnly. 

"What  did  they  quarrel  about?"  demanded 
the  boy. 

"A  pink  luster  tea  set,"  answered  the  little 
Japanese  girl. 

"And  because  they  have  quarreled  about  a 
pink  luster  tea  set,  they  have  left  the  house 
like  that?"  asked  Tom  astounded. 

"They  have  made  it  like  that,"  corrected 
Minna.  "One  sister  wished  the  house  painted 
buff,  and  had  her  half  painted  her  favorite 
color;  the  other  sister  wanted  another  color, 
so  decided  to  leave  her  half  unpainted.  Zippa, 
the  elder  sister,  wished  a  flower  garden,  so  her 
half  of  the  grounds  is  always  gay  with  beau- 
tiful old-fashioned  flowers.  Hester,  the  younger 
sister,  has  left  her  plot  uncultivated,  and  a 
tangle  of  weeds.  You  can  see  how  overgrown 
it  is  with  the  wild  carrot  and  red  grass." 

"Even  the  sides  of  the  chimney  are  dif- 
ferent," gasped  Tom.  "Whew!  how  hot  it  must 
be  inside  those  four  walls !" 

"They  never  speak,"  went  on  the  little 
Japanese  girl.  "For  over  ten  years  there  has 
been  an  imaginary  division  line  across  their 
kitchen  floor,  and  over  that  line  neither  sister 
has  ever  stepped." 

"My,  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  those 
grown  up  girls  never  to  talk!"  exclaimed  the 
boy  with  a  touch  of  humor.  "I  don't  see  how 
they  ever  did  it." 

"You  must  not  even  smile,"  corrected  Minna. 
"There  is  nothing  funny  in  such  a  sorrowful 
story." 

"Not  for  them,"  replied  her  companion. 
"Just  look  at  those  windows !  Those  on  one 
side  have  white  muslin  curtains  and  painted 
inside  shutters,  and  on  the  other  side  are 
those  weather-beaten  window  covers,  and  not  a 
sign  of  life  anywhere.  Geraniums  in  one 
window  and  tomato  cans  without  plants  in  the 
other."  {Continued  on  page  1628) 


Jack,  the  Charity  Worker 


IN  A  FINE  large  case  in  Waterloo  station. 
London,  stands  a  lifeless  dog  fully 
equipped  with  the  working  harness  by 
which  he  raised  hundreds  of  dollars  during 
his  busy  life  for  the  150  children  in  the  Rail- 
way Empoyees'  Orphan  Asylum.  The  harness 
holds  upon  his  back  a  hollow  saddle  into  which 
people  who  wished  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  little  orphans  might  drop  their  coins. 
This  dog  was  called  London  Jack. 

When  London  Jack  died  another  dog  was 
trained  to  do  the  work.  He  is  London  Jack 
the  Second,  and  when  a  passenger  train  steams 
into  the  station,  almost  the  first  thing  the  pas- 
sengers see  is  his  black  face  at  the  window. 


As  the  train  moves  slowly  along,  he  keeps  up 
with  it,  jumping  first  at  one  window,  then  at 
another,  emphasizing  each  jump  by  a  sharp, 
quick  bark,  repeated  three  times.  When  the 
train  stops  he  places  his  front  paws  on  the 
ledge  of  a  window  and  shakes  his  body  vio- 
lently. A  noisy  clash  of  pennies  tells  his  mis- 
sion, and  his  appeal  for  aid  for  the  orphans 
seldom  goes  unanswered. 

When  a  train  is  about  to  move  out  Jack  is 
heard  of  again.  Again  his  face  is  seen  at  the 
windows,  and  again  he  begs  with  his  insistent 
"Bow-wow  !" 

Before  the  day  is  done  the  saddle  becomes 
quite  a  burden,  for  Jack  is  a  good  collector. 


When  it  grows  uncomfortably  heavy  he  trots 
over  to  a  bench  where  sits  a  woman  who  has 
him  in  charge.  She  removes  the  bank  and 
counts  its  contents.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Jack  to  have  $35  to  show  for  a  day's  work. 


Much  to  the  curious  little  girl's  disgust,  her 
elder  sister  and  her  girl  friends  had  quickly 
closed  the  door  of  the  back  parlor  before 
she  could  wedge  her  small  self  in  among  them. 

She  waited  uneasily  for  a  little  while,  then 
she  knocked.  No  response.  She  knocked  again. 
Still  no  attention.  Her  curiosity  could  be  con- 
trolled no  longer. 

"Dodo !"  she  called  loudly,  as  she  knocked 
once  again.  "  'Tain't  me  !  It's  mamma  I" — 
Lippincott's. 
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November  24,  1912— The  Transfiguration 


Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  9:2-13.  Golden  Text,  Luke 
9:35-36:  A  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying.  This  is  my  Son,  my  chosen  :  hear  ye 
him.  And  when  the  voice  came,  Jesus  was 
found  alone. 

There  are  certain  days  that  stand  out  apart 
from  ordinary  days.  Things  appear  to  be  re- 
versed— the  sun  to  rise  in  the  west  and  the  stars 
to  drift  the  other  way.  The  law  of  sequence 
seems  to  be  suspended  and  a  special  providence 
to  be  in  control.  And  such  is  the  relation  that 
the  transfiguration  bears  to  common  life.  The 
very  approaches  to  it  are  marked  by  mystery. 

The  scene  occurred  on  a  "high  mountain" 
whose  name  is  unknown.  Tradition  has  as- 
signed it  to  Mount  Tabor,  though  with  little 
reason.  For  some  purpose  locality  has  not  been 
regarded  as  important  in  the  Master's  life.  The 
exact  location  of  certain  places  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  left  to  the  reader's  own  sur- 
mising. And  the  reason  is  not  far  away — it  is 
the  event  and  not  the  locality  in  which  we  are 
interested.  Could  this  mountain  be  identified, 
the  event  would  be  compelled  to  share  its  im- 
portance with  the  place.  The  mountain  would 
obscure  the  scene. 

In  reading  Scripture  one  should  ever  remem- 
ber the  relative  importance  of  things,  but  this 
is  something  many  frequently  forget.  For 
instance,  here  it  is  recorded  that  after  six  days 
Jesus  took  the  three  disciples  and  brought 
them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart.  Luke  in 
writing  of  the  same  incident  makes  the  time 
about  eight  days  instead  of  six.  As  time 
is  computed  in  the  East,  where  a  part  of  the 
day  is  regarded  as  the  whole,  either  may  have 
been  correct.  But  whether  six  or  eight,  the 
one  supreme  fact  is  in  no  respect  affected. 
And  yet  over  mustard  seeds  of  this  kind  good 
men  go  forth  to  war  as  if  the  mountain  itself 
were  in  peril.  Such  men  see  nothing  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  but  the 
dog  at  the  gate. 

The  One  Faithful  in  the  Valley  the  First 
to  Be  Called  Up  Higher 

That  Jesus  should  have  selected  Peter,  James 
and  John  to  accompany  him  in  preference  to  the 
other  disciples  was  but  natural.  They  were 
best  adapted  to  the  experience  that  awaited. 
Nature  may  have  more  generously  endowed 
them,  or  possibly  they  had  better  improved  the 
opportunities  of  their  discipleship.  In  either 
event  Jesus  simply  recognized  a  law  universally 
in  force.  "Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given."  The  one  faithful  in  the  valley  is  the 
first  to  hear  the  Master  say,  "Friend,  come 
up  higher."  In  the  natural  world  position  may 
come  through  influence  ;  not  so  in  the  spiritual. 
There  fitness  is  the  only  passport.  Spiritual 
riches  are  earned  but  never  bought.  Year  by 
year,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  blind  men 
grope  their  way  through  the  old  world  seeking 
nothing,  reaching  nothing,  attaining  nothing. 
No  deep  thought  or  study  or  experience  has 
ever  gone  before  to  open  their  eyes  and  to 
prepare  the  way.  Such  Andrews  stay  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  while  Peter,  James  and 
John  go  up  to  meet  Moses  and  Elijah  upon 
the  summit. 

Luke  in  his  narrative  says  that  Jesus  called 
the  disciples  apart  for  prayer.  It  had  been  his 
custom,  as  under  the  Spirit  it  so  remains. 
One  is  most  himself  when  alone.  In  the  mid- 
night silence  Samuel  best  hears  the  voice  of 
God.  Our  prayer  meeting  may  be  small,  but 
numbers  do  not  always  mean  strength.  Three 
on  the  mountain  with  Christ  are  more  than  nine 
in  the  valley  without  him.  This  prayer  meeting 
was  attended  by  one-fourth  of  the  entire  dis- 
ciple membership.  That  is  a  large  proportion. 
It  is  nearer  one-tenth  today. 

Those  Who  Would  Meet  God  Must 
Ascend  to  Do  It 

"And  he  was  transfigured  before  them,"  until 
his  glory  smote  the  disciples  to  the  earth. 
The  transfiguration  of  Jesus  surpasses  human 
analysis.  There  are  no  heights  above  it.  Moses 
passed  this  way  once  at  Sinai,  and  Stephen 
before  the  council  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  border 
hem,  but  some  things  transcend  words.  The 


very  garments  in  their  whiteness  mock  the 
fuller.  The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
lends  a  touch  of  the  finite  to  the  scene.  They 
were  not  apparitions,  but  men  whose  identity 
was  known  to  the  three.  Once  at  least  the 
gates  of  eternity  swung  on  double  hinges.  And 
from  the  bourn  of  that  undiscovered  country  two 
travelers  returned  to  earth.  Their  theme  as 
they  talked  with  Jesus  was  the  most  vital  to  be 
found  in  either  world — his  decease  but  a  brief 
time  away.  One  of  the  disciples  would  have 
built  three  tents  and  lived  there  all  his  life, 
but  transfiguration  mountains  are  not  intended 
as  places  of  residence.  They  are  too  far  dis- 
tant from  the  crowds  below.  The  mountain  top 
is  adapted  to  the  prayer  meeting,  but  life  goes 
on  in  the  valley.  Down  there  the  blind  sit  by 
the  wayside  and  the  hungry  cry  out  for  bread. 

"And  there  came  a  cloud."  There  always 
does.  Clouds  are  the  children  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  two  chase  each  other  in  endless  circuit 
about  the  world.  We  may  fear  the  cloud,  but 
it  has  voices  to  those  who  listen.  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son."  Christ  is  the  center  of  clouds 
and  sunshine. 

No  Real  Transfiguration  Without  the 
Presence  of  the  Christ 

Once  more  those  men  were  upon  a  sea,  of 
another  kind  now.  They  were  afraid  and 
needed  only  the  assurance  of  his  presence. 
"And  suddenly  looking  round  about,  they  saw 
no  one  any  more,  save  Jesus  only  with  them- 
selves." The  world  had  returned  to  its  normal 
condition.  Men  are  sometimes  lifted  above 
themselves.  Under  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
sermon  or  the  organ  roll  of  music,  or  even  in 
the  chastening  of  a  deep  sorrow,  we  perhaps 
approach  the  transfiguration.  But  none  of 
these  conditions  were  present  upon  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  a  meeting  of  only  four,  but  one 
of  the  four  was  the  Christ. 

"And  as  they  were  coming  down  from  the 
mountain  he  charged  them  that  they  should  teli 
no  man  what  things  they  had  seen,  save  when 
the  Son  of  man  should  have  risen  again  from 
the  dead."  It  is  never  well  to  open  the  way 
for  possible  antagonisms.  There  were  nine 
disciples  waiting  below  to  resent  that  they  had 
been  left  behind  ;  and  besides  the  world  would 
not  have  credited  the  story.  A  greater  truth 
must  first  lead  the  way.  The  resurrection  be- 
came the  test  doctrine  of  the  early  church. 
Those  who  accepted  it  must  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  else.  Personal  experiences  should 
never  be  related  save  at  the  rarest  times.  They 
involve  a  sanctity  of  relation  that  should  not 
be  betrayed. 

"How  is  it  that  the  scribes  say  that  Elijah 
must  first  come?"  In  this  the  scribes  were 
right.  But  their  position  was  only  a  half  truth. 
Elijah  had  come,  and  they  had  failed  to 
know  him.  Jesus  saw  in  the  fate  of  his  friend 
that  which  would  come  to  him.  Already  he 
was  approaching  the  cross  and  its  shadow  had 
met  him  on  the  way. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — The  transfiguration  is  heaven's  seal 
upon  Christ's  earthly  mission.  It  shows  us, 
on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion,  the  interest 
of  the  saved  in  the  salvation  of  a  world. 
It  is  a  conception  so  supreme  that  it  passes 
human  invention  and  so  must  be  from  God. 

A  remarkable  modern  painting  is  Meissonier's 
"Friedland,  1807."  It  represents  Napoleon 
seated  in  his  saddle  watching  from  a  low  hill 
his  cavalry  charging  into  battle.  Behind  him 
his  "old  guard"  stands  at  "present  arms."  On 
one  side  a  park  of  artillery  is  wheeling  into 
position.  Before  him  a  brigade  of  hussars  is 
riding  at  full  gallop,  saluting  with  drawn  sabers 
as  they  thunder  by. 

Somehow  one  is  reminded  of  it  by  these 
words  of  the  evangelist.  The  battle  was  on 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  From  his  serene 
height  Jesus  was  looking  down  upon  the  initial 
charge.  Beside  him  as  he  stands  we  see  the 
great  lawgiver,  Moses,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Elijah,  while  from  the  luminous 
cloud  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  the  multitudes 
of  the  heavenly  host  deeply  concerned  in  the 
approaching  contest.     Calvary  is  but  a  few 


weeks  off  and  from  this  hour  there  is  to  be 
no  relaxation  of  the  tremendous  strain.  Here 
and  now  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  ages  are 
massed  under  the  eye  of  him  who  is  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  It  is  a  scene  which 
we  may  hesitate  to  describe  in  detail,  so  tre- 
mendous are  the  issues  and  so  potent  the  per- 
sonalities involved. 

Witnesses  of  the  Glorious  Epiphany  Chosen 
with  Serious  Care 

Verses  2-4 — When  incidents  take  place  which 
are  to  have,  as  the  chief  participants  realize, 
a  historic  character,  the  witnesses  are  selected 
with  serious  care.  When  our  declaration  of 
independence  was  signed  the  signatures  were 
not  appended  upon  a  servants'  table  in  a 
vestibule.  The  act  which  proclaimed  freedom 
and  created  a  state  was  performed  with  decorous 
solemnity  in  the  presence  of  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  When  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  was  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln, the  men  who  were  to  make  it  effective 
were  all  there.  When  the  civil  war  came  to  its 
long  delayed  close  at  Appomattox  the  men 
who  had  brought  about  surrender  by  their 
loyalty,  courage  and  intelligence  were  on  hand 
to  see  the  articles  of  capitulation  signed. 

When  his  decease  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  9:31) 
was  under  contemplation  in  all  its  details  there 
were  with  Jesus  the  master  mind  of  all  early 
history,  the  creator  of  the  Jewish  state,  the 
lawgiver  whose  code  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
advanced  civilization  today,  and  Elijah,  the  in- 
carnate voice  of  God  to  man,  who  humbled 
kings,  restored  the  ancient  faith  and  passed 
from  time  to  eternity  through  no  gate  of  death. 
And  with  these  two  were  Peter,  the  founder  of 
the  church ;  James,  the  first  apostolic  martyr 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  John,  the  apocalyptic 
seer  whose  visions  were  to  cheer  a  world. 
Here,  under  the  eye  of  their  common  Lord, 
the  old  gave  place  to  the  new,  the  glorious  past 
not  dimmed  but  lost  in  the  greater  glory  that 
now  shone  forth. 

He  Who  Is  to  Be  Man  of  Sorrows 
Becomes  Lord  of  Glory 

Verse  2 — The  word  translated  "transfigured" 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Vincent,  a  Greek  word 
denoting  a  change  in  the  distinctive  nature  as 
distinguished  from  a  change  in  form.  It  was 
a  revelation  of  deity  breaking  out  in  that 
glorified  face  which  appealed  to  something 
deeper  than  sense.  But  the  glorified  Christ 
wore  his  coronation  robes.  "His  garments  be- 
came glistening,  exceeding  white,  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them"  (v.  3).  How 
trivial  beside  this  appears  kingly  magnificence 
when  for  some  great  pageant,  a  durbar  or  a 
jubilee  anniversary  it  may  be,  royalty  prepares 
itself  garments  of  priceless  worth  and  iridescent 
beauty.  The  robes  of  Solomon  are  tawdry 
beside  the  lily  (Matt.  6:29),  and  nothing  woven 
on  earthly  loom  vies  with  the  web  touched  by 
divine  radiance.  And  surrounding  all,  inclosing 
all,  framing  all,  was  that  luminous  cloud  so 
overwhelming  in  its  splendor  that  the  disciples 
"feared"  as  they  found  it  enveloping  their  poor 
earthly  garments  (Luke  9:34).  This  was  not 
simply  a  flaming  bush  (Ex.  3:2)  or  the  play  of 
flames  upon  the  short  herbage  of  the  barren 
hills  (I.  Kings  19  :i2)  ;  it  was  a  celestial  light  in 
which  everything  gross  appeared  consumed  and 
matter  revealed  possibilities  not  conceived. 

The  Transfiguration  Can  Be  Explained  Only 
by  Calvary 

Verse  6 — The  words  of  Peter — the  other  dis- 
ciples were  judiciously  silent — make  it  plain 
that  the  witnessing  disciples  suffered  confused 
emotions.  A  sudden  shock  frequently  unfits 
the  mind  for  immediate  understanding  of 
events.  Peter,  as  is  evident  from  his  impulsive 
suggestions  (v.  5),  had  "lost  his  bearings," 
and  any  immediate  attempt  to  tell  the  world 
what  he  had  seen  would  have  thrown  suspicion 
on  his  sanity  and  possibly  have  involved  his 
Master  in  suspicion  of  attempted  imposture. 
Every  new  wonder  wrought  by  or  happening 
to  Jesus  excited  the  multitude  to  demand  of 
him  a  career  which  he  utterly  repudiated 
(John  6:15).  The  transfiguration  was  not 
the  overture  to  a  Messianic  rule,  but  to  a  Mes- 
sianic sacrifice.  After  his  death  and  in  the 
light  of  his  resurrection  men  would  see  that 
close  beside  his  cross  a  door  was  opened  into 
heaven,  but  his  face  was  steadfastly  set  toward 
the  mount  on  which  he  should  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin  (Luke  9:51).  It  was  the 
sunset  gleam  followed  swiftly  by  the  shadows 
of  the  night. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  November  17,  1912 

Topic — The  blessing  of  universal  peace.  Isaiah 
2:2-4;  Matthew  5:9. 

There  is  an  exquisite  hymn  in  praise  of  peace 
enshrined  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah.  It  is  almost  literally  the  same  in  both, 
though  Micah  4:1-5  contains  two  more  verses 
than  Isaiah  2 :2-4.  It  is  probable  that  this 
hymn  was  already  a  part  of  the  religious 
literature  of  the  devout  Israelite,  that  it  laid 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  both  prophets,  who 
were  contemporaries,  and  won  for  itself  a 
permanent  place  in  the  published  prophecies  of 
both.   

A  sound  peace  rests  on  righteousness.  There 
•can  be  no  lasting  peace  upon  a  basis  of  false- 
hood and  wrong.  If  the  judge  should  judge 
unjustly,  if  the  ruler  should  oppress  the  people 
over  whom  he  rules,  if  the  rich  should  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  or  if  one  nation  should 
pursue  its  own  immediate  advantage,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  another  nation,  there  could 
be  no  lasting  peace.  Sooner  or  later  there 
would  be  rebellion,  war  and  bloodshed.  It 
would  be  better  that  the  streets  of  our  cities 
should  run  with  the  blood  of  brave  men  who 
have  been  slain  while  fighting  for  a  righteous 
cause  than  that  oppression  should  go  unre- 
dressed, or  that  iniquity  should  exalt  itself 
unchallenged.  There  can  be  no  peace  with  un- 
righteousness. Only  where  there  is  righteous- 
ness is  there  peace.   

But  where  Jehovah  judges  there  is  righteous- 
ness. With  him  there  is  no  favoritism,  no  in- 
vidious partiality.  From  him  the  nations  learn 
the  law  of  undeviating  and  unsparing  truth, 
which  is  the  one  sole  law  of  fairness  among 
men.   

There  is  no  lasting  peace  without  religion. 
The  prophet's  eye  beholds  the  multitudes 
streaming  in  from  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  that  they  may  worship  together  on  Mount 
Zion.  It  is  a  glorious  assembly,  in  the  one 
true  temple,  of  those  who  together  name  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  passing  from  his  service 
of  praise  clasp  one  another's  hands  in  the 
bonds  of  an  indissoluble  fraternity.  As  we 
come  to  the  realization  that  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  God  who  sees,  as  we  lift  our 
eyes  reverently  to  his  throne  of  holy  majesty 
and  tender  grace,  we  perceive  that  pride  and 
haughtiness  should  have  no  place  in  our  hearts ; 
we  learn  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves  and 
kindly  of  our  brethren  who  are  bowing  with 
us,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  about  the  uni- 
versal peace.   

The  supreme  joy  of  earth  is  the  joy  of  a 
right  understanding.  It  is  that  gladness  of 
soul  which  possesses  a  society  purified,  uplifted 
and  empowered  by  the  sense  of  a  common, 
holy  cause.  This  joy  is  heaven  come  down  to 
earth  and  dwelling  among  men ;  it  is  paradise 
regained.   

Side  by  side  with  these  words  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  we  place  those  other  words  spoken  by 
the  lips  of  the  Saviour :  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of 
God."  Between  these  two  utterances  seven 
centuries  have  intervened.  Kingdoms  have 
risen  and  fallen ;  mighty  dynasties  have  shaken 
the  nations  with  terror,  and  themselves  passed 
on  into  oblivion.  Wars  have  devastated  the 
inhabited  earth.  And  even  now  the  infamous 
Roman  peace  is  pilloried  in  the  epigram  of 
Tacitus,  when  he  says :  "They  make  a  desola- 
tion and  call  it  peace."  Peace  I  Where  was 
peace?  Was  the  song  of  Isaiah  a  mockery? 
Clear  through  the  clangor  of  arms  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  battle,  high  above  the  hatred  and  con- 
fusion of  that  Roman  age,  we  hear  the  voice 
of  Jesus  still  sounding:  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of 
God."  _ 

The  vision  is  real ;  the  beatitude  holds  true. 
We  have  waited  nineteen  centuries  since  Jesus 
spoke ;  but  we  have  not  waited  in  vain.  His 
line  has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  his 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  look  for 
the  consummation ;  Jesus'  peace,  the  world's 
peace,  shall  yet  come ;  it  must  soon  come.  And 
the  sons  of  God  are  bringing  it  in. 

We  pray  for  peace,  and  yet  we  build  more 


warships.  So  do  all  the  other  nations.  The 
pride  of  man  is  very  subtle  and  takes  many 
forms.  Our  ideas  of  national  grandeur  still 
center  far  too  much  in  military  display. 

But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than   battle    ever  knew. 

  — Whittier. 

"A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser." 

The  recent  movements  in  favor  of  peace  are 
so  many  and  so  widespread  that  in  the  brief 
space  of  this  study  we  cannot  even  summarize 
th  em.  But  doubtless  the  greatest  and  most 
pregnant  book  of  all  the  peace  literature  is 
"Die  Waflfen  Nieder,"  by  the  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
languages  of  all  the  influential  nations  of  the 
modern  world,  and  is  found  in  various  English 
editions  under  the  title  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  or  "Ground  Arms."    It  inspired  Nobel 
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to  establish  his  peace  prize.  It  was  the  most 
potent  single  influence  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  Hague  tribunal,  where  the 
vision  of  Isaiah  is  becomjng  more  and  more 
realized  among  the  tribes  of  men. 

God  hasten  the  day  when  no  one  will  try 
to  justify  war,  with  its  fearful,  staggering  cost 
in  men  and  money.  God  hasten  the  day  when- 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  gathered 
into  the  universal  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord. 


We  never  sneer  at  the  extreme  in  talent 
and  genius.  The  highest  there  commands  our 
ready  homage.  And  naturally,  for  the  homage 
costs  us  nothing.  It  is  in  the  moral  realm — 
the  realm  of  will  and  purpose — that  the  dif- 
ficulty comes.  We  grudge  here  the  higher  level 
because  it  condemns  our  lower  one.  So  we 
stone  the  new  prophet,  while  we  build  the  tombs 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  a  custom  out  of 
which  it  is  time  we  had  grown. 

Self-control  may  be  developed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  we  tone  up  a  weak  muscle 
— by  little  exercises  day  by  day.  Let  us  each 
do,  as  mere  exercises  of  discipline  in  morar 
gymnastics,  a  few  acts  that  are  disagreeable  tO' 
us,  the  doing  of  which  will  help  us  in  instant 
action  in  our  hour  of  need. — W.  G.  Jordan. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

shows  his  care  for  us  by  his  minor  providences 
as  truly  as  by  his  great  deliverances. 


November  24,  1912 

THE  THANKSGIVING  VIRTUE 

Topic — The  Christian  virtues.    XII.  Gratitude. 
Psalms  147:1-2. 

Childhood  numbers  among  its  early  teachings 
in  manners  a  lesson  on  saying  "Thank  you." 
This  is  a  primary  precept  of  politeness.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  fails  verbally  to  acknowledge 
benefits  or  kindnesses  is  regarded  as  ill-bred. 
And  it  is  the  same  way  all  through  life — grati- 
tude is  elemental  to  the  cultivated  character. 
As  the  Jewish  priests  waved  the  sheaves  of  the 
harvest  before  Jehovah  in  recognition  of  his 
bounty,  so  the  human  heart  should  offer  to  God 
recognition  of  his  unfailing  goodness  to  the 
children  of  men.  As  the  dominant  note  in  the 
psalms  is  one  of  thanksgiving,  so  also  should 
it  be  in  life.   

Graciousness  in  gratitude  is  a  real  Christian 
grace.   

Cardinal  to  character  is  this  Christian  virtue 
of  gratitude.  It  is  like  the  stamp  of  "sterling" 
on  silver.  The  fineness  of  the  quality  is  at- 
tested by  it.  For  the  thankless  heart  is  worse 
than  thankless — it  is  selfish  and  unsymmetrical. 

The  prayer  that  is  chiefly  praise  makes  swift- 
est flight  to  the  throne. 

As  men  grow  in  the  grace  of  gratitude  they 
learn  to  be  thankful  for  things  that  were  once 
looked  upon  as  burdens  rather  than  as  blessings. 

The  ease  and  comfort  of  life  are  promoted 
by  the  lubricant  of  gratitude.  Courtesy  oils 
life's  machinery.  Politeness,  the  essence  of 
which  is  appreciation,  has  been  found,  in  the 
experience  of  the  centuries,  to  promote  pleasant 
relationship  among  men.  We  get  along  more 
rapidly  if  we  take  time  for  the  recognition  of 
all  services  rendered  us.  Spiritual  cultivation 
is  not  greatly  different  from  social  cultivation 
in  this.  The  Christian  life  is  easiest  to  those 
who  are  most  alert  in  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heavenly  Father. 

The  art  of  saying  "Thank  you,"  sincerely  and 
opportunely,  is  a  more  useful  social  accom- 
plishment than  that  of  knowing  the  latest 
fashions.   

Two  small  boys  whose  prayers  I  often  hear 
have  early  learned  the  high  art  of  thanksgiving. 
Their  mighty  petitions  are  full  of  thanksgivings 
for  football  games,  for  the  cat  and  the  goat  and 
the  chickens  and  the  weather,  and  for  all  sorts 
of  childish  pleasures,  as  well  as  for  the 
weightier  matters  of  relationships.  The  secret 
of  being  grateful  for  many  little  things  is  a 
large  part  of  the  life  of  praise.  For  small 
mercies  may  be  tokens  of  a  great  love.  God 


"If  we  are  thinkless  we  shall  be  thankless," 
pertinently  remarks  Amos  R.  Wells.  The 
thoughtless,  like  little  babes,  take  everything 
as  their  right.  Not  until  he  reaches  years  of 
thoughtfulness  does  the  son  appreciate  the  care 
and  training  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  parents. 
The  mind  given  to  meditation  is  the  mind  most 
prone  to  thanksgiving.  The  grace  of  gratitude 
is  really  a  measure  of  greatness. 

As  probably  everybody  who  has  considered 
this  subject  has  said,  "Thanksliving  is  the 
best  thanksgiving."  A  grateful  heart,  attuned 
to  praise,  is  as  acceptable  to  Jehovah  as  the 
acclaims  of  the  seraphim  and  the  cherubim. 
Lives  that  are  songs  of  gladness  doubtless  give 
the  Father  in  heaven  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
celestial  choirs.   

A  prayer  that  is  all  petition,  and  without 
praise,  is  ill-mannered. 

The  greatness,  the  goodness  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  God  should  all  conspire  to  evoke  the 
gratitude   of  man.   

Let  us  learn  to  be  grateful  for  the  big  things. 
Our  notable  national  blessings  should  be  oftener 
in  mind  than  once  a  year.  The  spread  of 
brotherhood  over  the  earth  should  start  our 
songs.  The  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the 
crescent  and  all  the  spiritual  victories  of  the 
gospel  in  non-Christian  lands  should  move  us 
deeply.  The  swift  progress  of  science,  over- 
throwing the  things  that  have  hurt  the  race 
for  ages,  should  inspire  real  gladness  in  all 
who  love  their  kind.  So  should  the  new  sense 
of  the  value  of  human  life  and  human  welfare. 
There  never  was  an  age  which  had  such  reason 
as  the  present  to  offer  thanksgivings  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things. 

For  morning  sun  and  evening  dew. 
For  every  bud  that  April  knew, 
For  storm  and  silence,  gloom  and  light, 
And  for  the  solemn  stars  at  night ; 
For  fallow  field  and  burdened  byre. 
For  rooftree  and  the  hearthside  fire ; 
For  everything  that  shines  and  sings. 
For  dear,  familiar  daily  things — 
The  friendly  trees,  and  in  the  sky 
The  white  cloud-squadrons  sailing  by ; 
For  hope  that  waits,  for  faith  that  dares. 
For  patience  that  still  smiles  and  bears. 
For  love  that  fails  not,  nor  withstands ; 
For  healing  touch  of  children's  hands. 
For  happy  labor,  high  intent. 
For  all  life's  blessed  sacrament, 
O  Comrade  of  our  nights  and  days, 
Thou  givest  all  things,  take  our  praise ! 

— Arthur  Ketchum. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Women  Organize  in  New  England  Synod 

Presbyterian  women  of  New  England  met 
in  Boston  Oct.  23  to  organize  a  synodical  mis- 
sionary society,  after  dissolving  the  former 
Boston  Presbyterial  Society,  and  also  to  or- 
ganize the  four  new  presbyterial  societies  of 
Boston,  Newburyport,  Providence  and  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Miss  Julia  Fraser  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Board  and  Mrs.  Peter  Stryker  of  the 
Women's  Foreign  Board  went  from  New  York 
to  Boston  to  attend  this  meeting  and  give  any 
assistance  needed  in  the  forming  of  the  new 
societies.  The  meetings  were  held  in  First 
church,  where  in  the  morning  the  presbyterial 
organizations  elected  their  officers,  the  synod- 
ical society  taking  the  afternoon  session  for 
the  same  purpose.  Other  officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  need  for  them  may  arise.  Lunch- 
eon was  served  at  the  church  during  the  noon 
hour.  Toasts  were  called  for  and  greetings 
were  received  from  sister  societies,  both  from 
the  Presbyterian  and  other  denominations. 
Among  those  present  was  Moderator  Matthews. 

Syrian  Mother's  Tribute  to  Missions 

The  mothers'  meeting  at  the  Central  kinder- 
garten in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  was  deeply  interested 
in  a  paper  read  there  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Kirkish, 
a  Syrian  resident  of  the  town,  who  learned 
English  in  a  mission  school  in  Syria.  The 
essay,  which  was  written  with  a  quaint  sim- 
plicity very  engaging,  paid  a  sincerely  grateful 
tribute  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    Mrs.  Kirkish  said : 

"In  Syria  we  have  three  different  races — 
Christian,  Mohammedan  and  Druse.  The 
Christians  we  consider  the  most  educated  and 
civilized  race.  Through  the  missionaries  and 
mission  schools  they  advanced  earnestly  to  ap- 
preciate the  latest  civilization,  cultivating  their 
minds  and  trying  to  capture  some  knowledge ; 
following  forward  their  western  brothers  and 
sisters ;  acknowledging  their  own  indolence, 
and  trying  their  best  to  advance.  This  is  all 
owing  to  the  American  missionaries.  Oh,  what 
comfort  and  consolation  to  us,  we  eastern 
people  I" 

Mrs.  Kirkish  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.  She  left  her 
two  little  sons  behind  her  in  Syria  to  be 
trained  in  the  Sidon  mission  school,  and  after 
coming  to  America,  by  long  toil  and  careful 
economy,  earned  enough  money  to  pay  for  their 
passage  to  join  her,  and  now  has  them  with  her. 

Anti-Opium  Work  Goes  On  in  China 

One  of  the  stories  which  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated to  indicate  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
new  republican  government  now  in  control  in 
China  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  opium 
suppression  policy  has  turned  out  a  failure 
in  the  interior  provinces  and  that  the  poppy 
crop  has  again  taken  on  something  of  its  former 
proportions.  Missionaries  in  those  provinces, 
however,  make  a  quite  different  report.  They 
declare  that  in  the  confusion  of  the  revolution 
the  area  of  poppy  fields  was  somewhat  in- 
creased, but  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  now 
the  government  is  prosecuting  a  rigid  campaign 
of  poppy  extermination,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  production  will  soon  be  reduced  below  even 
the  minimum  under  the  empire.  In  Hunan 
especially  the  anti-opium  fight  is  being  pushed 
vehemently.  Old  smokers,  who  are  legally 
permitted  to  continue  the  habit,  find  themselves 
none  the  less  limited  in  indulgence  because  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  the  drug.  As  for 
the  younger  men  addicted  to  the  habit,  rumor 
has  it  that  a  number  have  been  executed  as 
having  sinned  away  their  day  of  grace  without 
attempting  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  in- 
dulgence. Meanwhile,  on  the  agricultural  side, 
the  rice  harvest  is  reported  good  in  the  Yang- 
tze valley,  and  this  removes  from  the  farmers 
considerable  of  the  temptation  to  devote  their 
fields  to  the  profitable  poppy  crop. 

Christianity  Keeps  Family  Together 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Winn,  who  recently  died  at 
her  post  in  Dairen,  Manchuria,  had  told  in  a 
late  letter  about  a  young  Japanese  whose 
wife  became  suddenly  insane.  For  a  year  he 
had  been  attending  the  meetings  at  the  mis- 
sion and  seemed  especially  interested  in  an 
English  Bible  class,  but  the  missionaries  rather 


suspected  that  he  came  more  for  the  sake  of 
English  than  for  the  Bible  study.  Finally  word 
came  that  his  wife,  who  was  in  Japan  with  their 
little  child,  had  become  insane  and  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide.  The  young  man  begged  for  the 
missionaries'  prayers  before  starting  off  to  see 
her,  saying  that  prayer  was  his  only  hope  and 
comfort.  In  a  short  time  he  returned,  bring- 
ing his  wife  and  child  and  a  sister  to  care 
for  them.  He  felt  that  God  was  their  one  hope, 
and  brought  her  to  Manchuria  that  the  mis- 
sionaries might  unite  with  him  in  praying  for 
her  recovery. 

At  first  progress  was  slow,  and  the  case 
looked  hopeless.  But  after  a  few  months  the 
clouded  mind  seemed  to  brighten  and  the  poor 
woman  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Bible 
study.  Then  she  began  to  care  for  her  baby, 
until  finally  the  husband  said  that  she  was  com- 
pletely recovered.  She  and  her  sister  earnestly 
studied  their  Bibles  and  soon  made  profession 
of  their  faith.  Mrs.  Winn  says :  "The  wife's 
face  is  completely  transformed,  as  well  as  her 
formerly  troubled  spirit."  The  young  hus- 
band said  to  the  missionaries  that  if  his  wife 
had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  before  he 
was  a  Christian  he  would  have  divorced  her 
according  to  Japanese  custom.  But  since  he 
had  become  a  Christian  he  realized  how  wrong 
that  would  be  and  that  he  must  still  care  for 
her,  and  so  he  says  it  was  Christianity  which 
enabled  them  to  become  the  happy  family  they 
are  now,   

Presbyterians  in  Bohemia  Making  Progress 

Rev.  Vaclav  Losa,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Bohemian  church  in  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  writes  in 
The  Presbyterian  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
Bohemia  which  are  connected  with  the  World's 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  The  Protestants  of 
Bohemia  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
6,000,000  population,  but  their  churches  are  ex- 
ceedingly live,  vigorous  and  aggressive.  Mr. 
Losa  attended  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful 
new  building  at  Koniggratz  last  July.  This 
city  was  originally  Hussite,  but  Protestants 
were  later  so  rigidly  driven  out  that  for  250 
years  the  old  town  was  solidly  Romanist.  Now, 
however,  it  has  prosperous  congregations  of 
both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faith. 
Twenty-five  Protestant  pastors  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  dedicatory  services. 

The  Kuttenberg  church,  where  many  Hussites 
were  murdered,  now  has  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  800  souls.  The  church  at  Pecky 
numbers  350  and  the  pastor  of  the  Pecky  church 
serves  a  parish  of  2,500,  scattered  about  in 
thirty-eight  villages  in  the  country  surrounding 
this  important  industrial  city.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory is  becoming  important  industrially,  and 
the  ruling  men  seem  particularly  interested  in 
Protestantism. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  Protestant  celebration  in  1915  of  the  sooth 
anniversary  of  the  burning  of  John  Huss.  By 
all  classes  in  Bohemia  Huss  is  considered  a 
great  national  hero,  but  very  few  of  the  people 
know  for  what  he  was  murdered.  The  com- 
memoration of  his  death  will  bring  back  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  many  Protestant  ideals. 


The  First  Korean  Typewriter 

Among  the  many  signs  of  progress  in  things 
Korean  is  the  announcement  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  a  typewriter  has  been  built  to 
write  the  Korean  language.  This  machine,  the 
first  models  of  which  have  just  been  completed, 
is  a  curiosity  among  writing  machines,  accord- 
ing to  a  stationery  trade  journal,  and  its  com- 
pletion required  the  assistance  of  native  Korean 
talent. 

Unlike  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages, 
the  Korean  language  has  an  alphabet  which  was 
invented  about  soo  years  ago.  It  was  built 
upon  purely  phonetic  principles.  The  Korean 
alphabet  proper  consists  of  twenty-five  letters — 
eleven  vowels  and  fourteen  consonants.  From 
these  twenty-five  letters  nearly  5,000  different 
sounds  can  be  evolved.  The  whole  system  of 
Korean  writing  is  made  from  the  combination 
of  three  elements — one  line,  one  dot  and  one 
circle. 

The  fact  that  the  Korean  alphabet  is  com- 
posed of  just  twenty-five  characters  seems  to 
make  the  problem  simple  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  typewriter  maker.    But  there  are  other 


practical  difficulties.  Each  of  these  letters 
has  two  or  three  different  positions,  and  enough 
other  characters  are  used  to  overcrowd  the 
keyboard  of  the  average  machine.  Of  the 
eighty-four  keys  of  this  typewriter  seventy-two 
are  Korean  letters,  eight  are  numerals  and  four 
bear  miscellaneous  signs.  Forty-six  of  these 
keys  are  "dead,"  which  means  they  do  not  space 
when  struck,  and  this  leaves  only  thirty-eight 
"live"  keys  on  the  entire  keyboard — certainly 
a  strange  and  unusual  typewriter  compared 
with  those  in  common  domestic  use.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  about  this  typewriter  is  that  it  has 
been  built  in  response  to  a  strong  Korean 
demand,  and  so  far  as  the  writing  machine  is 
concerned  Korea  is  now  ahead  of  both  China 
and  Japan.   

School  Crowded  in  Spite  of  Opposition 

The  alleged  Korean  plot  to  murder  Governor 
General  Terauchi  was  used  by  daily  newspapers 
in  Kanazawa,  Japan,  to  influence  the  people 
away  from  the  mission  schools  toward  the 
Buddhist  institutions.  The  Hokuriku  Girls' 
School,  of  which  Miss  Janet  M.  Johnstone  is 
the  head,  greatly  feared  that  the  entering  class 
would  be  much  diminished  by  the  harsh  and 
ugly  criticism  circulated  by  the  press.  Too,  the 
Buddhist  school  in  the  town  had  received  a 
large  grant  of  money  for  equipment  just  be- 
fore the  time  for  new  pupils  to  send  in  their 
applications,  and  had  also  managed  to  secure 
government  indorsement.  These  advantages 
it  had  advertised  widely,  compelling  the  news- 
papers to  speak  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  the 
Christian  school.  The  story  of  a  pupil  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  mission  school  for 
immorality  was  used  extensively,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  same  girl  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
Buddhist  school  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  after  being  in  the  mission  school.  But  to 
the  missionaries'  delighted  surprise,  the  enter- 
ing class  was  the  largest  for  five  years,  thirty 
girls  enrolling  for  the  first  year  and  two  for 
advanced  classes.  This  makes  an  enrollment 
of  seventy-five. 

In  the  kindergarten  department  the  work  is 
even  more  successful.  Many  children  have 
had  to  be  refused  entrance  on  account  of  lack 
of  room.  Among  the  tiny  pupils  is  the  little 
daughter  of  the  governor,  and  his  connection 
with  the  school  is  of  much  value  to  the  work. 

Missionary  Brevities 

— The  North  China  Herald  notes  that  a  new 
preacher  who  has  arisen  in  Shanghai  wants  to 
start  a  new  religion  for  China  by  amalgamating 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity.  The  North  China 
Herald  remarks  that  the  notion  is  an  impos- 
sible one,  but  considers  it  significant  that 
"Christianity  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  religions  of  China." 

— Recent  marks  of  progress  in  the  Siamese 
mission  are  the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  and 
substantial  new  brick  church  with  a  cement 
floor  at  Makawn  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
congregation  at  Tap  Teang,  the  station  recently 
opened  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap,  which  now  num- 
bers 150  members,  besides  seventy-five  cate- 
chumens.   

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— In  the  memorial  meeting  Friday  morning 
in  Room  48,  Chicago,  the  Japan  correspondent 
called  Luke  14:26,  27  "Jesus'  definition  of  a 
disciple,"  saying,  "These  words  make  us  trem- 
ble." She  showed  how  well  they  describe  the 
late  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Winn's  whole-hearted 
service.  It  was  noticeable  how  each  one  who 
recalled  memories  of  Mrs.  Winn  spoke  of  her 
beautiful  home  life.  Few  women  have  had  a 
more  far-reaching  influence,  or  greater  public 
activity,  but  its  root  was  in  her  home.  The 
map  talk  by  the  Latin  America  secretary 
showed  the  vastness  of  the  "continent  of  op- 
portunity" and  the  isolation  of  some  who  serve 
in  Brazil,  105  miles  from  a  railroad  and  thirty- 
five  miles  from  a  post  office.  Telling  of  the 
ISO  girls  graduated  from  Saltillo  Normal 
School,  Miss  Jennie  Wheeler's,  all  but  two  of 
whom  have  been  an  honor  to  their  alma  mater, 
she  asked,  "What  American  school  could  show 
a  better  record?"  Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Potter, 
Westminster  Guild  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  spoke  of  the  receptivity  of  many  college 
girls  in  Ohio  whom  she  had  lately  met. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON'S  FICTION 


A  Novel  of  Spiritual  Significance 


Marriage,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  is 
unique  among  contemporary  men  of  letters ; 
he  eludes  any  standard  classification.  It  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  list  him  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  a  prophet,  a  fictionist,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  a  man  !  He  is  so  much  more  than  all 
of  these;  and  whatever  he  is  now,  there  is  no 
guessing  what  he  will  be  next  year,  for  Wells, 
more  than  any  other  serious  writer,  is  change- 
ful. But  none  of  his  changes  has  been  re- 
cessive ;  the  author  of  "Kipps"  is  at  a  loftier 
and  farther-visioned  altitude  in  "The  New 
Machiavelli,"  and  in  "Marriage"  he  bows  his 
head  to  look  down  upon  that  little  eminence  of 
achievement  in  the  unfolding  of  his  life.  And 
the  irresistible  charm  of  the  man  is  his  clearly 
defined  progress  toward  spiritual  goals  that 
move.    This  is  the  joy  of  reading  him. 

It  is  a  revised  and  extended  Wells  who  wrote 
"Marriage."  In  this  shackle-shaking  novel  he 
tries  an  experiment  in  spiritual  chemistry ; 
he  effects  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  stable 
union  of  two  imponderable  energies  of  ex- 
quisite valence — the  soul  of  a  woman  and  the 
soul  of  a  man.  This  accomplished,  he  rushes 
forth  from  his  laboratory  to  secure  an  acid 
test  for  the  compound,  reminding  his  perplexed 


Stories  the  "Home  Folks" 
Will  Like 

The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  by  Kathleen 
Norris,  the  author  of  "Mother."  Mrs.  Norris 
has  become  the  kind  of  novelist  we  can't  dis- 
pense with.  A  book  of  hers  is  like  Shelley's 
"green  isle"  in  the  wide,  deep  sea  of  fiction 
writing.  Her  new  heroine  is  a  mother,  too, 
though  far  younger  than  that  blessed  mother 
of  last  year's  story.  She's  the  kind  of  woman 
who  believes  in  playing  with  her  children  in- 
stead of  devoting  herself  to  teas  and  luncheons 
and  bridge  parties ;  who  has  a  big,  healthy 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  her  village — in  the 
factory  girls  and  the  mill  hands,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  disheartened  newspaper  editor 
whom  she  helps  to  a  joy  in  living;  and,  for 
all  her  reputed  eight  millions,  she's  the  most 
unpretentious  woman  in  Santa  Paloma.  Oh, 
the  sanity  and  the  charm  of  this  simple,  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Burgoyne  !  And  the  sweetness  of  the 
story  which  she  dominates.  Mrs.  Norris's 
writing  has  in  it  the  vigor  of  a  big  personality 
and  the  lovableness  that  springs  only  from  a 
big  womanliness.  "But  how  does  she  make 
her  book  people  so  real!"  is  one's  constant 
exclamation.  That  is  her  secret  and  her  art. 
The  love  story  in  "Mrs.  Burgoyne"  is  as  sin- 
cerely and  spontaneously  written  as  any  we 
have  ever  read.  Every  household  in  America 
ought  to  have  this  book  on  its  library  table. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San,  by  Frances  Little. 
It  has  been  several  years  since  "The  Lady  of 
the  Decoration"  took  the  literary  world  by 
storm  and  requests  for  a  sequel  besieged  its 
author  to  the  point  of  desperation.  But  here  is 
the  sequel,  and,  unlike  most  continuations  of 
successful  stories,  it  is  a  very  satisfying  one. 
"The  Lady"  and  Jack  go  back  to  Japan,  where 
they  are  instrumental  in  rescuing  a  bewitching 
Japanese  girl  from  a  rather  hideous  destiny. 
All  this  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters  to  "Mate," 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  inspiration  of 
the  first  volume.  The  colored  frontispiece  is 
attractive  and  helps  to  create  the  impression  of 
gift  book,  a  role  this  little  volume  should  fill 
admirably.  [Century  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Phcebe,  Ernest  and  Cupid,  by  Inez  Haynes 
Gillmore.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  all 
the  book  world  has  been  divided  into  two  parts 
— that  which  has  been  following  the  fortunes  of 
Phoebe  and  Ernest,  and  that  which  hasn't.  The 
latter  contingent  is  very  small,  and  very  un- 
fortunate ;  it  has  missed  some  of  the  cleverest 
stories  of  a  typical  American  family  ever 
created.  In  this  second  volume  Phoebe  and 
Ernest  go  to  college,  get  married,  and  justify 
their  desertion  of  the  family  circle  by  making 
their  parents  the  happiest  of  grandparents. 
Mrs.  Gillmore's  great  talent  is  her  appealing 


onlookers  by  vague  tokens  that  he  has  merely 
begun  his  experiment !  That  is  the  original 
and  significant  way  of  Wells. 

Immediately  upon  their  introduction  to  us, 
we  are  absorbed  in  the  personalities  and  careers 
of  the  married  ;  they  are  promising  characters, 
each  generously  endowed  by  ancestry  and  en- 
vironment. Marjorie  has  imagination,  a 
superior  feminine  temperament  and  loves 
abounding  life.  Trafford  is  a  man  of  brains 
and  vision,  with  a  scientific  instinct  urging 
him  toward  great  ends  in  research.  Eventually, 
the  most  typical  of  modern  tragedies  overtakes 
them — Trafford  is  compelled  to  abandon  his 
researches  and  give  himself  over  to  money  mak- 
ing. Then,  in  the  ashes  of  a  great  dissatis- 
faction, they  abandon  their  London  life  and 
go  to  Labrador,  where  they  experience  new 
spiritual  intimacies ;  for  Wells  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  solitude  in  great  spaces 
to  mint  the  finer  coins  of  personality.  "Mar- 
riage" abounds  in  Wells's  subtlest  philosophy. 
It  lifts  the  married  state  into  a  larger,  freer 
atmosphere  of  emerging  personal  life  and  de- 
fines in  vital  phrases  the  dynamic  urge  of  being 
toward  becoming.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.    $i.3S  net. 


lifelikeness.  For  instance,  Ernest,  before  his 
college  days,  is  as  normally  untidy  as  any 
other  boy ;  but  Phoebe  has  no  tolerance.  "Ern 
Martin !"  she  is  heard  to  shout,  "if  you  ever 
again  leave  the  bathroom  looking  the  way  it 
does  now  when  I'm  expecting  company,  I'll — 
I'll — well,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do !  ...  It 
looks  like  a  bird-cage  after  the  canary's  taken 
a  bath.  The  ceiling's  the  only  thing  that  isn't 
splashed  .  .  .  and  as  for  the  tub — -well, 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  let  people  know  I  could  get 
so  dirty.  When  I  think  that,  somewhere  in  the 
world,  Ern  Martin,  there's  a  poor,  helpless 
female  growing  up  that's  going  to  draw  you 
for  a  husband  I  pity  her  more  than  tongue  can 
tell."  "Oh,  dry  up!"  explodes  Ernest.  And 
"I  was  just  about  to  say,  Phoebe,"  interrupts 
her  mother  crisply,  "that  if  you  pick  up  the 
floor  of  your  closet  and  tidy  up  your  top  bureau 
drawer  I'll  listen  with  more  interest  to  whnt 
you've  got  to  say  about  Ernie."  And  so  it 
goes.  At  college  Ernest  writes  an  essay. 
"Woman  is  not  only  the  conservative;  she  is 
the  reactionary  force  in  life.  She  is  not  of 
the  future.  She  is  not  even  of  the  present. 
She  is  of  the  past.  She  is  the  deterrent,  the 
deteriant  [sic]  of  progress.  Woman  deliberately 
blindfolds  us  and  then  leads  us  back."  The 
stories  are  all  delicious — humorous  and  true, 
and  permeated  with  that  wistfulness  which  is 
the  essence  of  youth's  appeal  to  age.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Inner  Flame,  by  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.  The  insistence  of  youth  for  its  legacy 
of  expression  has  given  substance  to  many  a 
book,  and  now  Mrs.  Burnham  sees  a  new  story 
in  the  old  theme.  Her  young  hero,  isolated  in 
the  mountains,  finds  his  chance  to  go  to  New 
York  and  develop  his  talent  for  painting. 
Then  follows  a  love  story,  of  course,  and  other 
things  that  are  done  more  juctice  by  being  read 
than  described.  There  is  no  Christian  Science 
in  the  story — unless  one  cares  to  dub  cheer 
and  faith  and  perseverance  and  accomplishment 
as  qualities  that  belong  only  to  that  cult. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.25 
net. 

The  Island  of  Beautiful  Things,  by  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole.  The  title  symbolizes  a 
man's  restored  faith  in  the  world  and  in  a 
woman  through  the  influence  of  an  adorable 
little  boy.  The  story  is  sentimental,  but  not 
oppressively  so ;  and  it  is  full  of  those  human 
touches  that  give  what  many  people  call  charm 
to  a  piece  of  fiction.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Penny  Philanthropist,  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Again  Miss  Laughlin  has  given  us 
one  of  her  rare  little  preachments  all  neatly 
done  up  in  a  gracious,  charming  sugar-coating 
of  story.  Her  "philanthropist"  is  Peggy,  a 
sunshiny  little  person  who  conducts  a  news- 
shop  in  Halsted  street  (Chicago's  Old  World 


artery),  brings  up  her  younger  brother  and 
sister  and  radiates  happiness  all  about  her 
gloomy  surroundings.  Her  days  brim  over 
with  simple  kindliness.  She  practices  a  sunny 
attitude  for  the  benefit  of  the  passers-by ;  she 
keeps  in  touch  with  her  customers  and  sym- 
pathizes with  their  needs ;  she  does  more 
thoughtful  things  in  a  day  than  some  of  us 
do  in  a  year,  and,  in  addition,  evolves  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  philanthropy,  which  she  keeps 
working  with  religious  regularity.  It  is  the 
spending  of  a  penny  a  day — one  penny  every 
day — for  something  that  will  really  help  some- 
body. And  quite  wonderful  things  she  accom- 
plishes. Says  she,  "  'Tis  a  rale  raysponsibility 
to  give  away  a  cint  a  day,  an'  give  it  right.  I 
couldn't  tackle  a  dollar."  The  story  leads  even- 
tually into  quite  a  dramatic  complication,  mix- 
ing Peggy  up  with  a  great  employer  of  labor, 
a  dynamite  plot  and  the  famous  detective, 
Burns.  But  through  Peggy's  agency  the  dyna- 
mite shadow  is  lifted  and  for  her  sake  a  real 
girls'  club  is  established  for  the  benefit  of 
those  many  girls  who  have  no  place  to  meet  or 
make  friends.  For  such  girls  Miss  Laughlin 
has  a  warm  heart  and  here  she  has  worked  out 
very  convincingly  one  of  her  pet  theories  in 
regard  to  helping  them  in  their  social  life. 
The  story  is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  charity 
that  works  through  love.  It  is  a  big  little 
book,  of  infinitely  more  worth  than  scores  of  the 
300-page  volumes  other  folks  are  constantly 
writing.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Mary  E. 
Waller.  The  ordering  of  life  is  beyond  all 
science ;  therefore  the  world  seems  more  or 
less  a  wilderness  to  us  all.  But  to  aid  our 
wandering  feet,  certain  guideposts  have  been 
planted  here  and  there,  guideposts  marked  love, 
sympathy,  the  outreached  hand.  And  because 
a  humble  follower  of  these  guideposts  who 
had  herself  once  lost  the  trail  heeded  the 
distressed  cry  of  one  astray  in  New  York's 
slums  this  story  has  come  into  being.  Out  of 
this  idea  Miss  Waller  has  fashioned  a  novel 
at  once  substantial,  human  and  vitally  interest- 
ing. It  offers  an  abrupt  transition  from  slum 
life  to  the  fullness  of  plenty  in  a  St.  Lawrence 
seigniory  in  French  Canada  and  involves  the 
problem  of  absentee  landlordism.  Perhaps  the 
first  element  in  the  story  is  its  entire  natural- 
ness and  a  certain  atmosphere  of  home  which 
draws  the  reader  very  close  to  it  in  human 
fellowship.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.30  net. 

The  Epic  of  Ebenezer,  by  Florence  Tinsley 
Cox,  holds  for  the  lover  of  dog  life  as  interest- 
ing a  theme  as  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  for 
the  pedant.  The  stray  dog  that  developed  a 
fondness  for  everything  in  the  neighborhood 
from  field  mice  to  wooden  legs  and  lemon  pies 
makes  one  smile  on  the  gloomiest  of  days.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  sprightly  manner,  the  action 
being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  energetic  hero 
whose  long-lost  master  turns  up  on  Christmas 
eve  and  thus  gives  the  little  book  a  holiday 
touch.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York. 
SO  cents  net. 

May  Iverson  Tackles  Life,  by  Elizabeth 
Jordan.  The  inimitable  "May  Iverson"  stories 
have  been  extended  into  another  volume,  for 
which  gracious  gift  a  great  many  people  will 
want  to  thank  Miss  Jordan.  They  are  such 
beautiful  "girl  stories" — though  their  audience 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  girls ;  for  they 
have  in  them  that  immortal  youth  that  is  best 
appreciated  by  age.  May  Miss  Gordon  cause 
her  heroine  to  live  for  many  years  yet,  and 
give  us  more  and  more  stories  of  her.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Rhody,  by  Frances  Brewster,  is  a  lovely  story 
of  New  England  life.  The  professional  re- 
viewers and  the  general  public  may  pass  it  by 
because  its  charm  is  in  the  homely,  unostenta- 
tious virtues  it  portrays.  But  those  who  know 
that  it  is  upon  just  such  graces  the  higher  life 
must  feed  will  be  thankful  for  the  book. 
[George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.   $1  net. 

A  Romance  of  Billy-Goat  Hill,  by  Alice 
Hegan  Rice.  Just  why  "Billy-goat,"  is  a  mys- 
tery, since  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  second 
"Cabbage  Patch,"  as  the  title  might  lead  one 
to  expect ;  neither  does  a  second  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
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that  inimitable  apostle  of  the  cheerful  life, 
animate  its  pages.  Instead  it  is  a  simple,  whole- 
some story  of  Miss  Lady,  a  lovable  young 
southern  girl,  and  the  adoring  circle  which  re- 
volved about  her.  Chief  of  this  circle  was 
her  father,  impoverished  relic  of  an  ancient 
splendor ;  Jimpson,  the  faithful  old  negro  serv- 
ant ;  Chick  Flathers,  the  ash  barrel  baby ;  his 
father,  who  periodically  fell  from  grace  for 
reasons  purely  commercial ;  kindly  Professor 
Queerington,  who  comforted  Miss  Lady  after 
her  father's  death — and  Don,  without  whom 
there  would  be  no  story.  Being  a  tale  of  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  quite  proper  that  the  plot  should 
involve  a  shooting  episode,  while  the  Flathers 
family  supply  the  high  comedy.  This  is  the 
longest  story  Mrs.  Rice  has  written,  and  while 
it  can  never  hope  to  attain  to  "Cabbage  Patch" 
success,  it  can  stand  stalwartly  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  very  natural  bit  of  life,  winsome, 
as  all  that  the  author  writes  is  winsome.  [Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Their  Yesterdays,  by  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
is  not  likely  to  duplicate  the  huge  popular  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Wright's  last  novel,  but  will  un- 
doubtedly carry  more  weight  to  the  smaller 
number  of  discerning  readers.  It  is  not  so 
much  fiction  as  narrative — the  symbolical 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
kept  themselves  free  from  temptations  that 
they  might  enter  undefiled  into  the  kingdom  of 
their  great  love.  It  is  gracefully  done  and 
ought  to  be  a  much-sought  holiday  book.  [Book 
Supply  Company,  Chicago.    $1.30  net. 

Romance,  Adventure,  and 
M5  stery 

The  Court  of  St.  Simon,  by  Anthony  Part- 
ridge. If  it  be  true  that  the  public  never  wear- 
ies of  sprightly  romances,  Mr.  Partridge  ought 
to  be  kept  busy  producing  them.  He  knows  the 
mysterious  alchemy  from  which  they  are 
blended — just  witness  the  titled  hero  in  this 
new  book,  the  pictures  of  the  criminal  under- 
world of  Paris,  the  heroine's  regrettable  rela- 
tionship with  the  villain  and  the  severing  of 
it  by  the  aforesaid  hero.  There's  not  an  ele- 
ment omitted  in  its  well  calculated  thrills.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.     $1.25  net. 

The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol, 
by  William  J.  Locke,  Pujol  is  a  picturesque 
Frenchman  with  a  heart  of  gold,  a  vocabulary 
of  exclamations  and  a  capacity  for  adventure 
that  is  truly  infinite.  His  affairs  of  the  heart 
are  ravishing,  his  tenderness  is  immeasurable 
and  the  length  to  which  it  leads  him  at  times 
is  rather  heartbreaking.  A  clever  piece  of  work 
and  a  joyous  story  is  Mr.  Locke's  new  book. 
[John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand,  by  George  Barr 
McCutcheon.  There  is  a  bigger  idea  here  than 
one  generally  finds  in  Mr.  McCutcheon's  novels. 
The  action  concerns  a  girl's  murder  of  a  man 
in  self-defense,  her  consequent  falling  in  love, 
the  jealous  plottings  of  a  beautiful  widow  and 
the  difficult  clearing  up  of  a  mystery.  The 
characters  ring  true,  and  one  can't  help  becom- 
ing interested.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York.     $1.30  net. 

The  Tempting  of  Tavernake,  by  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim,  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  typical 
Oppenheim  adventure  novel,  without  the  ele- 
ment of  international  intrigue  that  characterized 
his  last  success.  Two  fascinating  American 
girls — one  of  whom  is  saved  from  suicide  by 
the  English  hero — provide  most  of  the  excite- 
ment and  mystery.  Not  so  good  a  tale  as  "The 
Lighted  Way."  [Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.     $i.2S  net. 

The  Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine,  by  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln.  There  are  some  nice  Cape  Cod 
"folks"  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  new  novel,  and  more 
city  people  are  involved  in  the  action  than  is 
usual  with  this  writer.  Thus  a  Cape  Cod  youth 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  million- 
aire, and  many  are  the  complications  that 
ensue.  It  is  a  typically  good  Lincoln  story. 
[D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.30 
net. 

With  the  Merry  Austrians,  by  Amy  Mc- 
Laren. We  have  associated  the  author  of 
"Bawbee  Jock"  so  definitely  with  Scottish 
stories  that  is  is  a  surprise  to  find  her  laying 
her  new  one  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  The 
strength  it  has  lies  in  its  love  story,  though  it 
might  more  justly  be  characterized  as  a  rather 
mediocre  novel.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 


The  Lost  World,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  People  who  like  stories  of  supermen 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Doyle's  new  hero,  a 
sort  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  sphere  of 
science.  The  "lost  world,"  which  the  author 
locates  with  a  vague  definiteness  in  South 
America,  is  a  region  which  happens  to  have 
been  shut  off  from  the  effects  of  modern  cen- 
turies of  evolution  and  is  consequently  peopled 
with  prehistoric  animals,  men — and  apes.  It 
is  an  ingeniously  stirring  story.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Place  of  Honeymoons,  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.  An  irresistible  American  youth  of 
wealth  and  a  disposition  for  wandering  about 
the  globe,  a  grand  opera  diva  and  a  delightful 
Irish  girl  are  the  three  principals  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Grath's  new  drama,  for  which  Italy  in  its  most 
charming  aspects  serves  as  background.  There 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  this  author's 
work ;  he  knows  how  to  write  capital  stories 
and  continues  to  do  it,  for  which  a  big  audience 
of  novel  readers  is  grateful.  [Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.30  net. 

Cavaire,  by  Grant  Richards,  is  a  tale  of  im- 
mense cleverness  and  literary  finish,  revolving 
about  a  cosmopolitan  Englishman  with  a  limited 
bank  account  and  an  aversion  for  work.  How 
he  falls  in  love  and  satisfies  his  fiancee's 
father  by  making  a  fortune  (though  without 
working  for  it)  makes  up  the  sum  of  his  joyous 
adventures  in  Paris,  Monte  Carlo  and  America. 
Mr.  Richards's  book  differs  from  others  of  its 
type  by  virtue  of  its  leisurely  technical  excel- 
lence. [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1.30  net. 

The  Destroying  Angel,  by  Louis  Joseph 
Vance,  is  one  of  the  best  mystery  novels  we 
have  ever  read  because  it  carries  its  function 
of  mystifying  and  entertaining  to  the  very  nth 
power.  A  wealthy  New  York  girl's  desperate 
marriage,  her  husband's  chivalrous  exit,  her 
subsequent  fame  as  an  actress  and  then  an 
avalanche  of  adventure  and  surprises  give 
Mr.  Vance  the  best  chance  he  has  yet  had  to 
prove  his  merit  as  a  best  seller.  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Which  One?  by  Robert  Ames  Bennet.  Pres- 
ent-day enthusiasm  in  regard  to  dual  personali- 
ties ought  to  find  satisfaction  here,  for  the 
heroine  is  so  afflicted  with  different  selves  that 
she  makes  possible  a  quite  stirring  romance. 
The  scene  shifts  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
East,  and  a  Hindu  is  instrumental  in  the 
girl's  restoration  to  normality.  [A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Long  Patrol,  by  H.  A.  Cody,  gives  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  and  of  other  interesting  phases 
of  Canadian  life.  The  hero  is  a  forceful  mem- 
ber of  the  organization,  the  heroine  is  won 
after  a  struggle  sufficiently  involved  to  satisfy 
the  romantic  lover,  and  the  whole  action  is 
exciting  to  a  degree.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.20  net. 

The  Net,  by  Rex  Beach.  This  prolific  pro- 
ducer of  romances  fairly  outdoes  himself  in  his 
new  one  which  opens  in  Sicily  and  literally 
dashes  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans. 
The  story  has  virility  enough  to  make  its  im- 
probabilities of  little  account,  and  its  very 
appealing  heroine  does  justice  to  Mr.  Beach's 
invention.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

Gordon  Craig,  by  Randall  Parrish.  Gordon 
Craig,  soldier  of  fortune,  is  induced  to  im- 
personate, for  large  pay,  •  the  imprisoned  heir 
of  a  great  estate.  Naturally  he  falls  into  a 
maze  of  adventures,  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Par- 
rish can  write  about  most  thrillingly.  This  is 
a  capital  yarn.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.     $1.35  net. 

Heritage,  by  Valentina  Hawtrey.  A  capital 
story  for  the  person  who  likes  to  unravel  light 
comedy  complications,  based  upon  the  rivalry 
between  two  heirs  of  an  old  English  estate  and 
involving  a  very  attractive  heroine.  [Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Black  Pearl,  by  Mrs.  Wilson  Wood- 
row.  This  rather  lurid  story  of  a  vaudeville 
dancer  is  laid  in  the  Arizona  desert  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Mrs.  Woodrow  has  a  certain 
aptness  in  developing  types.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

"C  Q" :  In  the  Wireless  House,  by 
Arthur  Train.  In  this  melodramatic  tale  the 
hero    learns   that    his    rival,    Cosmo  Graeme. 


fleeing  murder  in  Europe,  is  on  the  ship  of 
which  he  is  wireless  chief.  Micky  saves  him 
from  suicide  and,  as  the  liner  approaches  the 
waiting  New  York  detectives,  magnanimously 
helps  him  to  an  outbound  French  liner.  Virtue 
has  its  reward  next  day  when  Micky  finds  his 
dream  lady  in  New  York  still  waiting  for  him 
despite  the  machinations  of  a  stern  father. 
The  relenting  of  the  parent,  incidents  surround- 
ing a  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  tries  to  have  Micky 
smuggle  a  necklace,  and  a  supposed  bank  de- 
faulter, who  is  really  a  heroic  lover,  give  a 
decided  dash  to  this  entertaining  story.  [Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

The  Sign  at  Six,  by  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Mr.  White  has  entered  a  new  field  in  his 
latest  book  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  blazed 
trails  and  the  great  silent  woods,  but  deals 
with  New  York,  political  bosses,  advanced 
science  and,  of  course,  love.  "The  Sign  at  Six" 
is  as  shrewd  and  clever  a  piece  of  scientific 
fiction  as  one  meets  with  in  a  long  while. 
[Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  $1.25 
net. 

Of  a  Humorous  Nature 

Where  There's  a  Will,  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Are  you  ill,  or  blue,  or  generally 
down  at  the  heel?  Have  you  nerves?  Are 
you  so  temperamental  that  even  your  own 
family  can't  get  along  with  you?  If  so,  cheer 
up !  for  here's  a  way  out.  Read  even  one 
chapter  of  "Where  There's  a  Will"  and  you 
will  find  yourself  once  more  a  normal  human 
being,  whose  "temperament"  expresses  itself  in 
a  steadily  expanding  grin.  Ordinarily,  it's  true, 
a  sanitarium  isn't  a  really  mirth-provoking 
place.  But  a  mineral  spring,  medicated  by 
hand  and  presided  over  by  a  red-haired  Hebe  ; 
Mike  the  bathman,  Dicky  Carter,  scapegrace 
heir  of  the  institution,  who  nearly  loses  his  in- 
heritance by  eloping  with  a  million-heiress, 
not  to  mention  a  varied  assortment  of  patients 
trying  to  lose  gout  and  livers,  or  to  gain  flesh 
and  amiability — such  an  aggregation  would 
stir  even  a  graven  image  to  jollity.  The  book 
is  nothing  but  an  amazing  farce,  with  enough 
action  in  each  chapter  to  supply  a  whole 
volume,  and  situations  growing  steadily  fun- 
nier to  the  very  end.  [Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis.  $1.30. 

Priscilla's  Spies,  by  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
The  reading  public  owes  a  lasting  debt  to  Mr. 
Birmingham  for  his  creation  of  "J.  J.,"  the  very 
human  clergyman  who  figured  in  "Spanish 
Gold,"  and  though  Priscilla  may  be  a  less  novel 
character,  her  adventures  in  probing  a  mystery 
of  her  own  creation  are  scracely  less  delightful 
than  those  of  her  predecessor.  To  begin  Birm- 
ingham with  Priscilla  and  go  back  to  J.  J.  would 
probably  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  pro- 
ceeding in  the  opposite  course — if  you  care  for 
genuine  drollery  you  will  follow  eagerly  whither 
the  clever  story  teller  leads.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.     $1.20  net. 

In  the  World's  Rough  Places 

The  Parish  of  the  Pines  :  A  Tale  of  the 
Sky  Pilot  of  the  Lumberjacks,  by  Thomas  D. 
Whittles,  is  a  series  of  vigorous,  realistic  pic- 
tures of  the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  Frank  Hig- 
gins  among  the  "forest  Ishmaelites."  In  the 
Minnesota  woods  approximately  20,000  men  are 
engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  felling  the 
forest.  Strong,  powerful  fellows  they  are, 
large  of  heart,  physically  fit  for  the  mightier 
tasks,  but  isolated,  lonely,  untouched  by  the 
aids  and  restraints  of  civilization,  and  with 
little  will  to  resist  the  temptation  to  enjoyment 
of  any  sort.  With  these  men  Higgins  has  lived 
and  worked  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  an  apostle 
of  the  Light,  for  seventeen  years.  He  has 
transformed  the  life  of  the  pineries  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  influence  on  the  souls  he 
touches  cannot  be  gauged.  How  fruitful  this 
work  has  been  Mr.  Whittles  demonstrates  as 
fully  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  volume.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Corporal  Cameron,  by  Ralph  Connor.  There 
is  always  a  little  quickening  of  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  lovers  of  "Black  Rock"  and  "The 
Sky  Pilot"  when  a  new  book  of  Ralph  Con- 
nor's is  promised,  for  there  is  ever  the  eager 
hope  that  the  winning  tenderness  and  spiritual 
loveliness  of  those  earlier  publications  may  be 
reborn.  This  hope,  however,  has  never  been 
fully  realized,  although  all  that  the  author 
writes  is  essentially  good  both  in  conception  and 
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execution.  "Corporal  Cameron"  is  no  exception 
in  this  respect.  The  "corporal"  is  not  the  "sky 
pilot" ;  but  nevertheless  he  is  of  the  stuff  of 
which  real  men  are  built.  Brain  and  brawn 
make  him  in  Canada  the  success  which  caste 
and  environment  denied  him  in  Scotland.  He 
wins  a  place  among  the  Northwest  mounted 
police  after  experiences  that  tax  his  endurance 
to  the  utmost.  The  story  is  specially  recom- 
mended to  young  men  with  an  ambition  to  be 
"fit."  [George  H,  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job,  by  Norman  Duncan. 
Old  Tom  Tulk,  a  reckless  driver  in  his  youth 
and  a  timid  skipper  in  middle  life,  came  to  a 
cheery  old  age  which  no  ill-fortune  could 
daunt.  For  he  had  been  taught  by  a  slip  of  a 
boy  with  a  crippled  body,  but  with  the  love  of 
the  sea  in  his  heart  and  in  his  soul  no  fear,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  "  'Tis  better  than 
riches,"  said  he,  "an'  it  goes  farther  an'  lasts 
a  sight  longer."  There  is  something  about 
this  simple  stirring  tale  of  the  Labrador  that 
shames  one  into  a  new  grip  of  one's  individual 
"bad  job"  and  a  fresh  determination  to  "make 
the  best  of  it."  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Some  Lovable  Heroines 

Miss  Billy's  Decision,  by  Eleanor  H.  Por- 
ter. The  story  of  "Miss  Billy"  has  been  con- 
tinued, so  that  all  those  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  first  volume  about  her  may  now 
read  of  her  "real"  engagement  and  marriage. 
It's  a  happy  little  story  based  upon  a  par- 
ticularly happy  young  personality,  and  the  ob- 
viousness of  portions  of  its  plot  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with  one's  enjoyment.  Billy 
falls  in  love  with  an  artist  (whom  we  met 
in  the  first  volume)  and  an  interesting  grand 
opera  tenor  falls  in  love  with  her.  So  there 
are  several  complications  to  be  unraveled  be- 
fore they  all  begin  to  live  happily  ever  after. 
[L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston,  $1.25  net. 

Mis'  Beauty,  by  Helen  S.  Woodruff,  is  dainty, 
delightful,  humorous  and  sweet,  and  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  southern  girl  beloved  by  all 
the  whites  and  blacks  on  the  plantation. 
Scarcely  ever  do  we  remember  such  real  fun 
at  the  expense  of  the  quaint  darky  people.  The 
setting,  it  is  said,  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruff's own  home ;  and  the  story  is  her  first 
one.  She  has  wanted  to  write  ever  since  the 
day  the  colored  cook  bustled  in  to  tell  her  that 
her  next-door  neighbor.  Miss  Mary  Johnston, 
had  written  and  sold  a  book  called  "To  Git 
an'  to  Have."  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Perpetua  Mary,  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop, 
is  an  idyl  with  a  dash  of  tragedy  and  a  fair 
spicing  of  humor.  Mary  makes  her  appearance 
first  as  child  of  7,  serving  an  artist  as  model. 
The  artist  is  a  nice  person,  who  becomes  her 
adopted  father;  and  life  treats  Mary  to  some 
beautiful  "travelings"  through  Europe  before 
her  real  father  comes  upon  the  scene  and  in- 
troduces the  tragedy.  Mary  is  grown  up  by 
this  time,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
things  develop  to  her  great  happiness.  [John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Melindy,  by  Stella  George  Stern  Perry. 
"Everybody  lubs  Melindy,"  says  that  small  per- 
son in  great  self-satisfaction,  "  'cause  I'se  so 
pleasant !"  Nearly  everyone  will  love  this  story 
of  her,  too,  because  it  is  the  story  of  a 
splendidly  happy  little  black  girl  who  brings 
joy  to  a  good  many  people.  Miss  Perry 
has  done  an  exquisite  bit  of  characterization. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Miss  Philura's  Wedding  Gown,  by  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley,  is  a  sequel  to  that  perennially 
popular  little  book,  "The  Transfiguration  of 
Miss  Philura,"  and  describes  that  heroine's 
acquisition  of  a  white  satin  wedding  gown  for 
the  all-important  occasion.  The  volume  is 
attractively  bound  and  should  solve  the  gift 
problem  for  a  good  many  buyers.  [Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.     $1  net. 

Stories  with  Big  Themes 

The  Even  Hand,  by  Quincy  Germaine,  is  a 
first  book  by  a  new  author  which  tackles  the 
big  theme  of  retributive  justice  and  works  it 
out  in  a  mill  town  through  characters  made  up 
of  mill  officials  and  laborers.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting book,  with  good  human  stuff  in  it. 
[Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $1.20  net. 


The  Sanctuary,  by  Maud  Howard  Peterson. 
The  spirit  of  brotherhood — the  essence  of  Gals- 
worthy's powerful  study  called  "Fraternity" — 
is  a  subject  that  makes  a  tremendous  appeal 
to  Miss  Peterson.  She  works  it  out,  in  this 
new  story,  through  a  group  of  society  char- 
acters, chief  among  whom  are  a  magnate,  his 
daughter  and  a  millionaire  who  spends  part 
of  his  time  living  and  working  with  factory 
people.  When  this  young  man  and  woman 
fall  in  love  and  face  an  even  bigger  problem 
than  that  of  capital  and  labor,  the  story  be- 
comes absorbing.  Were  Miss  Peterson's  tech- 
nique a  little  more  mature  her  novel  would  be 
infinitely  bigger.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Upas  Tree,  by  Robert  McMurdy.  Capi- 
tal punishment  is  the  theme  of  a  novel  that 
gives  Mr.  McMurdy  an  opportunity  to  inveigh 
against  what  he  calls  "legal  murder."  The 
plot  has  to  do  with  a  network  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  almost  accomplishes  an  in- 
nocent man's  hanging.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  McMurdy  has  been  protesting  against  this 
privilege  of  the  law,  and  as  he  is  a  well  known 
Chicago  attorney,  and  identified  with  civic 
movements,  his  word  ought  to  carry  some 
weight.  [F.  J.  Schulte  and  Company,  Chicago. 
$1.35  net. 

The  Strong  Hand,  by  Warwick  Deeping, 
represents  the  best  work  we  have  had  from 
Mr.  Deeping,  who,  incidentally,  is  a  doctor,  and 
whose  hero,  an  expert  hygienist,  gives  us  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  author's  own  pro- 
fessional experience.  The  setting  is  a  narrow 
English  village ;  the  drama  of  the  book  is 
focused  in  the  doctor's  struggle  to  bring  en- 
lightenment to  its  bitterly  unmodern  inhabitants. 
[Cassell  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

Her  Soul  and  Her  Body,  by  Louise  Closser 
Hale.  Mrs.  Hale's  special  gift  is  that  she 
writes  of  sex  problems  too  sincerely  and  vitally 
to  be  classed  as  either  a  morbid  or  a  sensational 
person.  Her  new  story  takes  up  the  struggle 
of  a  young  country  girl  in  the  city  and  leads 
her  through  a  variety  of  hideous  experiences. 
It  is  intimately  unreserved,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  some  girls  to  read.  [Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

KiRSTiE,  by  M.  F.,  author  of  "The  Journal 
of  a  Recluse."  A  dramatic  theme — that  of  a 
woman's  love  for  a  man  who  marries  unhap- 
pily— and  a  skillful  delineation  make  this  novel 
a  rather  strong  one.  Kirstie  struggles  against 
her  temptation  and  dies  after  years  of  bitter 
suffering.  One  is  inclined  to  be  rebellious  at 
the  author's  solution  of  a  very  miserable  situa- 
tion. [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  New 
York.     $1.25  net. 

With  a  Psychological  Interest 

The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal,  by  May  Sin- 
clair. Miss  Sinclair's  theme  is  a  little  weird 
and  a  little  vague ;  its  working  out  is  char- 
acteristically brilliant  and  finished,  like  a  piece 
of  polished  steel.  The  vagueness  consists  in 
one's  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
heroine's  mysterious  power  is — whether  hyp- 
notism, some  sort  of  transcendent  psychical 
force,  or  a  merely  extraordinary  strength  of 
personality,  a  magnetism  that  reaches  to  the 
nth  power.  However  it  may  be,  she  uses  her 
power  to  the  betterment  of  some  wretched 
human  lives,  and  loses  it  only  when  the  purity 
of  her  crystal  is  threatened  by  a  trace  of  selfish 
thought  for  her  own  happiness.  Then  she 
makes  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  renouncing  the 
man  she  loves — he  is'  married — -and  the  power 
returns.  That  is  all ;  and  perhaps  it  is  unfair 
so  ruthlessly  to  analyze  a  story  of  such  subtle- 
ties. But  its  very  unusualness  and  its  distinc- 
tive technical  qualities  fascinate  one.  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.     $1.20  net. 

The  Soul  of  a  Tenor,  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 
The  music  critic  of  The  New  York  Sun  has 
attempted  to  lay  bare  the  soul  of  a  grand 
opera  tenor  and  has  succeeded  only  partially. 
The  book  which  results  is  interesting  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  because  these  great — and  child- 
ish— people  of  the  opera  world,  with  their 
fluctuations  from  the  biggest  passions  to  the 
smallest  pettinesses,  are  profoundly  worth  while 
as  human  studies;  and  second,  because  Mr. 
Henderson  knows  this  world  well  and  writes 
about  it  very  entertainingly.  But  his  partial 
failure  with  his  theme  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  equipment  for  painting  a  big  canvas  of 
humanity  is  not  his  by  birthright.  This  is  not 
meant  as  a  quibbling  relegation  of  Mr.  Hender- 


son to  the  field  of  "critical"  writing ;  but  it  does 
mean  that  his  decided  talent  for  novel  writing 
will  have  to  ripen  before  his  stories  possess 
the  unmistakable  mark  of  >  good  fiction — the 
power  to  portray  real  human  beings.  His  tenor 
hero,  wrapped  in  egotism  after  the  manner 
of  some  world  famous  persons,  marries  an 
American  girl  who  he  discovers  does  not  "un- 
derstand" him.  A  contralto  of  the  type  who 
"lives  always  for  love"  awakens  the  soul  in 
him,  after  which  he  regains  his  wife's  love  and 
measures  up  to  her  ideals.  As  a  picture  of  life 
behind  the  scenes  the  book  is  amazingly  clever ; 
but  as  a  constructive  hftman  drama  it  is  ob- 
viously faulty.  [Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
New  York,    $1.35  net. 

Eve  :  An  Incident  of  Paradise  Regained, 
by  Maarten  Maartens.  A  novel  of  intricate 
subtleties  is  Mr.  Maartens's  new  one,  being  con- 
cerned with  married  life  of  two  highly  opposed 
temperaments,  a  German  man  and  an  English 
girl.  The  heroine  comes  from  a  home  where 
lack  of  cleverness,  of  happiness  and  of  laughter 
are  considered  the  only  crimes ;  and  the  stolid- 
ity of  her  husband's  nature  and  the  gloom  of 
her  new  surroundings  have  the  inevitable  psy- 
chological effect  upon  her.  At  times  Mr.  Maar- 
tens seems  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  stylistic  af- 
fectations— for  instance,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ginning a  chapter  with  a  two-word  sentence, 
"Not  permanently,"  and  letting  the  reader  guess 
what  possible  connection  it  may  have  with 
anything  that  has  preceded  or  is  to  come. 
[E.  p.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

The  Sin  of  the  Angels,  by  Martha  G.  D. 
Bianchi.  An  American  business  man's  mar- 
riage to  and  subsequent  neglect  of  a  beautiful 
foreign  woman  leads  Mrs.  Bianchi  to  choose 
her  title  from  the  quotation  : 
"Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 
The  story  is  written  with  subtlety  and  power 
in  a  rather  colorature  fashion.     [Duffield  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Year's  Strongest  Novels 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze,  by  James  Lane 
Allen.  Three  episodes  in  a  young  man's  life 
during  the  space  of  a  year — his  wooing  of  a 
girl,  his  miserable  estrangement  from  her  and 
their  ultimate  reconciliation — form  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Allen's  new  novel.  It  is  a  story 
as  finished  in  its  art  as  any  he  has  ever  written ; 
but  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  art 
expended  so  carefully  upon  a  theme  of  com- 
parative triviality.  The  criticism  is  uttered 
thoughtfully;  for,  after  all,  one  can't  regard  as 
vital  a  plot  that  allows  its  characters  to  do 
uncharacteristic  or  absurd  things  in  order 
merely  to  expand  itself.  However,  one's  crit- 
ical faculty  is  likely  to  go  to  sleep  while  he 
reads,  for  "The  Heroine  in  Bronze"  has  a 
gripping  interest.  And  certainly  one  is  repaid 
for  reading  an  author  who  can  construct  images 
like  these :  "I  now  invoked  imagination  (my 
faithful  servitor)  ;  and  then  I  took  my  bath  as 
one  who,  with  an  eager  start,  leaps  at  the  surf's 
edge  from  some  high  rock,  soft  to  his  bare 
feet  with  living  moss  and  fragrant  to  him  with 
wild  rose  and  pine- — as  one  who  with  strong 
young  limbs  leaps  from  such  a  rock,  clear- 
bodied  in  the  morning  light,  and  dives  deep 
into  blue  ocean."  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

A  Man's  World,  by  Albert  Edwards ;  My 
Love  and  I,  by  Martin  Redfield.  Two  of  the 
most  striking  novels  of  the  season — of  many 
seasons,  perhaps — are  these,  brought  out  by  the 
same  publisher  and  singularly  alike  in  many 
ways.  Both  are  penetrating  records  of  a  man's 
life ;  both  are  told  in  first  person  by  the  man 
himself;  both  are  frank,  absorbing,  skillful, 
written  with  tremendous  force,  simplicity  and 
a  passionate  intensity ;  and  both  attain  a  spir- 
itual height  (in  the  broad  sense)  that  is  extraor- 
dinary. Mr.  Edwards's  hero  is  seen  first  as  a 
youth  rebelling  at  the  narrow  religious  con- 
victions of  his  uncle,  and  leaving  home  to  gain 
the  privilege  of  free  thought.  He  becomes  a 
noted  criminologist,  lives  true  to  his  own 
philosophy  and  touches  the  heights  and  depths 
of  emotional  experience.  The  three  women 
who  come  into  his  life  are  portrayed  with  a 
most  remarkable  skill.  Indeed,  the  whole 
record  is  so  lifelike  as  to  seem  a  mere  recital 
of  actualities ;  the  thing  one  keeps  most  con- 
stantly in  mind  while  reading  it  is  its  approxi- 
mation  to   another  life   record   of  enduring 
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fame — Rousseau's  "Confessions."  Mr.  Red- 
^eld's  hero  ("Martin  Redfield,"  by  the  way,  is 
-an  assumed  name  covering  an  identity  of  which 
•even  the  publishers  are  ignorant)  is  a  youth 
struggling  for  self-expression  in  literature.  He 
achieves  it,  marries  a  woman  whom  he  wor- 
ships, discovers  her  smallness  of  soul  in  a 
series  of  bitter  disillusionments  and  meets  "the 
perfect  woman,"  who,  in  his  moment  of  temp- 
tation, urges  him  to  "keep  splendid."  Such  a 
rapid  summary  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
story,  which  is  far  bigger  than  its  plot.  It  is 
another  confession  like  Mr.  Edwards's — on  a 
rather  smaller  scale ;  and,  like  the  former,  it 
is  written  with  a  sureness,  an  inevitableness  and 
a  beauty  of  workmanship  that  mean  art.  [Mac- 
■millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  and  $1.35- 

Between  Two  Thieves,  by  Richard  Dehan. 
The  author  of  this  work  and  of  "One  Braver 
Thing,"  which  appeared  over  a  year  ago,  is, 
as  was  surmised  at  that  time,  a  woman.  But 
as  a  realistic  writer  of  force  and  epic  ability 
■she  has  one  of  the  most  virile  temperaments 
now  expressing  itself  in  our  English  or  Ameri- 
■can  fiction.  Admirers  of  Clotilde  Graves — for 
that  is  the  lady  in  question — will  find  her  pres- 
ent work  full  of  the  color  of  life  and  prodigality 
•of  incident  that  made  her  South  African  story 
so  notable.  The  many  readers  of  that  book, 
however,  who  enjoyed  not  only  her  battle  scenes 
but  her  wonderful  portraying  of  the  psychology 
of  modern  life,  her  glimpses  of  England  as 
well  as  of  South  Africa,  will  be  disappointed 
to  find  her  leaving  modern  times  in  the  pres- 
ent work  for  a  consideration  of  the  days  of  the 
■Crimean  war.  The  England  of  that  day  is  the 
victim  which  Miss  Graves  sees  helplessly  pin- 
ioned between  the  two  thieves  of  incompetent 
.generalship  and  dishonest  army  contracting. 
Through  the  awful  scenes  of  that  time  move 
the  two  dominating  figures  of  Ada  Merling,  a 
thinly  disguised  ectype  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
-and  Hector  Dunoisse,  a  French  officer  who, 
-after  a  romantic  and  clouded  career,  founded 
an  International  Society  of  Mercy.  The  cen- 
tral thread  of  the  story  is  the  relation — a  grad- 
ually spiritualized  love — between  these  two,  and 
around  that  thread  is  woven,  loosely  and  with 
'prodigality  of  color,  the  whole  tragic,  sordid, 
•but  intensely  dramatic  story  of  those  days. 
Written  in  a  style  that  is  not  without  its 
faults,  but  that  seems  to  suit  the  torrential 
•character  of  the  story,  this  book  cannot  fail  to 
add  to  the  reputation  of  Miss  Graves  and  whet 
our  desire  for  further  work  from  her.  [Fred- 
-erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1.40  net. 

The  Financier,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Theodore  Dreiser 
is  the  greatest  realistic  novelist  in  America  to- 
-day and  a  worthy  companion  of  the  school  of 
such  writers  in  England.  While  his  two  previ- 
ous books  concerned  themselves  with  the  theme 
of  sex,  his  new  one  deals  in  a  larger  way  with 
the  more  comprehensive  story  of  an  American 
financier  of  the  old  school  who  begins  life  on 
an  altogether  nonmoral  and  egotistic  basis 
■with  a  strong  desire  for  money,  and  adds  to 
that  later  a  strong  desire  for  a  love  outside  of 
the  pale  of  social  permission.  In  brief,  this 
Philadelphia  financier  whose  career  began  be- 
fore the  war,  who  became  involved  in  the 
■political  corruption  of  his  city,  who  was  sent 
to  jail  and  who  left  it  only  to  make  another 
fortune  and  marry  his  lady  love — this  man,  the 
■child  of  his  sensuous  impulses  and  ambitions, 
is  held  up  to  us  by  Mr.  Dreiser  without  horror, 
without  defense,  but  with  the  matter  of  fact 
comment :  Are  we  not  all  of  the  same  species 
as  this  man;  do  we  not  follow  our  instincts? 
While,  as  a  novel,  Mr.  Dreiser's  effort  is  a 
moving  and  significant  piece  of  work,  it  is  so 
largely  a  creature  of  his  philosophy  that  a 
reviewer  must  criticise  it  from  the  philosophical 
viewpoint  if  at  all.  For  the  main  significance 
of  this  book  is  in  its  life  view.  Its  philosophy 
of  disillusionment  is  not  offered  as  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  spiritual  struggle  for  existence. 
Mr.  Dreiser  does  not  believe  in  such  a  struggle 
•because  he  does  not  believe  in  spirit.  [Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.40  net. 

Of  Various  Sorts  and  Kinds 

The  Antagonists,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
The  author  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Non- 
sense" is  always  more  or  less  idyllic — which 
quality  is  one  of  his  distinctive  charms.  It 
is  present  in  abundance  in  his  new  story  of  a 
boy's  growth  from  childhood  to  early  man- 
'hood ;  it  gives  the  book  a  lovely  lyric  note 
•of  fresh  springtimes  and  opening  flowers,  the 


truest  symbolism  of  developing  youth.  The 
young  hero,  brought  up  in  an  English  household 
by  an  understanding  mother  and  unsympathetic 
father,  eventually  takes  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  dares  to  love  the  girl  forbidden  to  him 
and  goes  to  London  to  become  an  artist.  What 
happens  afterwards  we  are  to  learn  in  a  second 
volume.  Of  course  Mr.  Thurston's  material  is 
old,  but  it's  the  kind  of  material  that  keeps 
eternally  young,  too,  because  of  its  perpetual 
significance.  An  exquisitely  natural  story. 
[D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.30 
net. 

The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn,  by  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  is  a  delightful  book  for  desultory 
reading — for  picking  up  when  one's  in  the 
mood  to  give  himself  over  to  Mr.  Smith's 
magic  and  be  introduced  to  the  charms  of  an 
old  Normandy  inn,  with  its  group  of  interest- 
ing modern  visitors.  Mr.  Smith  acts  as  host 
for  the  house  party,  and  says  in  his  preface  that 
all  his  characters  are  personal  friends  and  all 
his  incidents  true  ones.  The  quaint  and  efficient 
landlord  and  his  guests  exchange  stories  around 
the  fire — all  of  them  probing  into  the  deeper 
things  of  life — get  interested  in  the  progress  of 
a  village  love  affair,  and  entertain  a  celebrated 
lady  of  quality,  who  affords  Mr.  Smith  an  oppor- 
tunity for  describing  a  real  grande  dame. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.30 
net. 

Back  Home,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  is  a  group 
of  stories  picturing  the  southern  gentleman 
and  his  neighbors  as  Mr.  Cobb  knew  him  at 
home.  It  is  frankly  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
true  life  of  the  southerner  and  has  been  done 
remarkably  well.  There  is  a  vividness  of  de- 
scription and  a  pathos  in  the  narratives,  all 
loosely  bound  about  the  same  set  of  characters, 
that  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple who  still  cherish  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  days  of  slavery.  Mr.  Cobb  has  selected 
his  incidents  with  an  eye  to  the  dramatic  and 
each  chapter  is  a  complete  tale.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Lady  Doc,  by  Caroline  Lockhart.  Here 
is  a  story  of  a  woman  who  makes  a  better 
villain  than  most  men  of  that  class.  She  is 
a  doctor  who  disregards  all  the  ethics  of  her 
profession,  narrowly  esc^ipes  jail  and  involves 
herself  in  a  perfect  network  of  exciting  situa- 
tions. The  locale  of  the  story  is  the  far 
western  country,  and  Miss  Lockhart  gives  the 
impression  of  being  greatly  at  home  there.  It 
lias  taken  a  pretty  definite  talent  to  fashion 
this  invincible  "Lady  Doc."  [J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 

Avanti  !  by  James  M.  Ludlow.  The  inspir- 
ing battle  cry  of  Garibaldi,  heralding  as  it  did 
the  new  nationality  of  Sicily,  serves  as  the  key- 
note to  this  story  of  Sicily's  resurrection,  which 
preceded  the  unification  of  Italy.  It  is  a  stir- 
ring epoch  to  have  written  a  novel  about,  and 
the  result  is  satisfyingly  vivid.  Mr.  Ludlow 
has  a  passionate  interest  in  his  theme  and  a 
power  of  portrayal  that  is  Oriental  in  its 
intensity.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Meadow  Sweet,  by  Baroness  Orczy,  is  an 
Old  World  tale,  sweet,  quaint,  extravagant, 
intriguing,  and  vivacious.  It  has  a  vivid  assort- 
ment of  characters — an  unworldly  old  naturalist 
who  is  delightful,  his  meek  wife,  a  brilliant 
beauty  out  of  love  with  her  husband,  and  a 
slip  of  a  girl  so  typical  of  latter-day  romances 
that  she  seems  at  first  a  little  unreal.  [George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Moth,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt,  tells 
the  story  of  a  sprightly  young  woman  who 
learns,  after  some  severe  lessons,  that  she  can't 
defy  conventionality  without  suffering.  She 
is  a  beautiful  but  rather  reckless  creature,  and 
her  experience  makes  a  real  woman  of  her. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon,  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  Another  tale  of  New  York  society 
so  typical  of  the  Chambers  method  and  ma- 
terial that  it  might  be  his  last  year's  story  with 
the  characters  renamed.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.     $1.40  net. 

The  Pictures  of  Polly,  by  Mary  King 
Courtney.  A  gay  little  love  story  with  a  tanta- 
lizing heroine  and  a  perfectly  unique  plot.  It 
will  make  an  especially  dainty  gift  book.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Shenandoah,  by  Henry  Tyrrell,  is  a  romance 
of  love  and  war  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
1861-5,  based  upon  the  play  of  Bronson  How- 
ard's that  became  famous.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 


Short  Stories 

The  Unknown  Quantity,  by  Henry  van 
Dyke.  Running  through  all  things — common- 
place happenings  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances alike — is  a  mysterious  thread,  intangi- 
ble, baffling.  This  thread  Dr.  van  Dyke  calls 
"the  unknown  quantity,"  which  means  to  believ- 
ing hearts  the  happiness  that  comes  even  after 
sorrow  and  leads  at  last  to  Love  eternal.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  work  of 
so  finished  a  craftsman  as  Dr.  van  Dyke.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  here  is  something  to  suit 
many  tastes  and  moods — Breton  tales,  alluring 
in  their  quaint  simplicity ;  a  French  habitant 
story,  three  "half-told  tales,"  allegorical  and 
suggestive,  and  some  favorites  previously  pub- 
lished, notable  among  them  "The  Music-Lover" 
and  "The  Sad  Shepherd."  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Eve's  Other  Children,  by  Lucille  Baldwin 
Van  Slyke,  deals  with  a  strange  people — the 
dusky-eyed  dreamers  of  Syria,  who,  because 
of  poverty  and  oppression,  emigrate  to  this 
country,  patiently  pursue  their  lace  making  and 
adjust  themselves  to  the  industrial  conditions 
of  a  strange,  uncomprehending  land.  These 
stories  about  them  are  poignant  things ;  some 
of  them  are  beautiful.  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  complete  enjoyment  is  the 
dialect,  for  a  little  Syrian  girl's  use  of  Ameri- 
can slang  is  not  at  all  times  intelligible.  [Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Valserine,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Marguerite 
Andoux,  is  a  volume  o'f  thirteen  short  sketches 
by  the  now  famous  little  French  dressmaker, 
characterized  by  the  same  remarkable  simplic- 
ity and  directness  that  made  her  "Marie-Claire" 
notable.  All  deal  with  some  phase  of  French 
femininity,  either  child  or  adult,  and  their  under- 
current of  sadness  brings  them  very  close  to 
real  life.  The  book  will  be  welcomed  par- 
ticularly by  students  of  French,  since  it  has 
both  original  tongue  and  English  translation. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.20 
net. 

Lifted  Masks,  by  Susan  Glaspell.  Every- 
one who  read  a  little  story  last  summer  in  The 
American  Magazine  called  "The  Anarchist : 
His  Dog" — a  most  precious  little  story  about 
a  small  boy's  love  for  a  dog — will  be  glad  to 
have  it  in  book  form  along  with  a  new  col- 
lection of  Miss  Glaspell's  human  little  tales. 
They  are  all  excellent  stories,  distinguished  by 
a  sure  technique,  but  notable  most  of  all 
for  their  broad  humanity.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Artemus  Ward's  Best  Stories,  edited  by 
Clifton  Johnson ;  with  introduction  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  humor  of  Arte- 
mus Ward  will  not  be  so  apparent  to  this  gen- 
eration as  to  the  past  one,  but  the  stories  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  form  a  highly  representa- 
tive collection.  The  best  part  of  the  book  will 
be  found  in  the  biography  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  in 
Mr.  Howells's  appreciative  r.eminiscences.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.40  net. 

The  Red  Cross  Girl,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  A  new  collection  of  short  stories  by  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  write  them.  Among  the 
titles  are  "The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crescent," 
"The  Invasion  of  England,"  "Blood  Will  Tell," 
"The  Sailorman,"  "The  Mind  Reader"  and  "The 
Naked  Man."  Mr.  Davis  seems  never  to  ex- 
haust his  supply  of  plots ;  some  of  these  are 
absolutely  ingenious.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Preliminaries,  by  Cornelia  A.  P. 
Comer,  comprises  three  stories  of  married  life 
that  end  on  a  happy,  hopeful  note  and  that 
definitely  refuse  to  trail  themselves  through  the 
mire  of  unwholesome  morbidness  apparently  so 
essential  to  the  modern  marriage  novel.  One 
of  them  concerns  a  lesson,  learned  from  a  con- 
vict, of  the  sort  that  everyone  is  better  for 
learning.  [Houghton  Mififlin  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

The  First  Hurdle,  and  Others,  by  John 
Reed  Scott,  contains  a  number  of  pleasing 
stories  based  upon  love  complications,  business 
ventures,  married  comedies,  mysteries  and  other 
very  human  situations,  all  distinguished  by 
good  workmanship  and  clever  dialogue.  [J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.     $1.25  net. 

The  Passin'-On  Party,  by  Effie  Graham. 
Pleasing,  humorous  and  wistful  little  stories 
about  the  dark-skinned  people  who  were  once 
slaves,  and  about  "de  white  folks  we  circles 
wif."    [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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Appeals  to  the  Federal  Council 

Your  remarks  under  the  heading  "Guilty  of 
Murder?"  are  rather  severe  on  the  churches, 
and  yet  there  is  more  truth  than  poelry  in  what 
you  say.  But  you  fail  in  not  pointing  out 
clearly  a  better  way. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  is  to  urge  on  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber the  necessity  of  taking  up  and  carefully  and 
prayerfully  considering  whether  the  present 
methods  of  the  churches  in  the  sanctuary  and 
out  of  it  are  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  affecting  the  New  Testament  church. 

It  is  very  evident  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  the  answer  is  Isaiah  59:1,  "Behold,  the 
Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot 
save  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  he  cannot  hear,  but 
your  sins  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God  so  that  he  will  not  hear."  Sin  is  the 
cause  of  spiritual  barrenness.  I  wish  that  great 
convention,  when  it  meets,  would  take  up  and 
carefully  consider  the  best  means  of  reaching 
sinners  and  of  convincing  them  of  their  lost 
and  ruined  condition  by  nature  and  of  the  way 
of  recovery  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
trust  in  him. 

Our  theological  seminaries  turn  out  men  who 
can  write  a  smooth  essay,  it  may  be,  on  morals, 
philosophy  or  history,  but  which  has  little  or 
no  Christ  in  it  or  no  clear  statements  of  the 
foundation  principles  of  Christianity.  A  pop- 
ular preacher  in  California  announced  as  his 
subject  "Paul  at  Athens."  In  the  audience  was 
a  Christian  woman  who  was  hungry  to  hear  a 
gospel  sermon  and  she  was  greatly  disappointed. 
She  said  rather  sarcastically  that  she  heard 
something  about  Paul,  but  chiefly  about  Athens. 
This  is  probably  the  style  of  preaching  that 
has  caused  so  many  thousands  of  churches 
to  report  no  accessions  by  profession  of  faith 
during  the  year.  That  and  the  lament  that 
"the  church  has  lost  its  power." 

The  need  is  for  pastors  as  well  as  preachers; 
men  who  will  look  after  the  sheep  of  the  flock 
and  who  will  individually  instruct  and  pray 
with  them.  Our  seminaries  fail  to  educate  men 
ill  pastoral  duties.  The  old  systematic  visita- 
tion of  pastors  at  the  homes  of  their  members 
should  be  revived.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
this  in  securing  a  full  attendance  of  parents 
and  their  children  at  church  and  Sabbath 
school.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  council  meeting 
will  thoroughly  investigate  the  causes  of  bar" 
renness  and  point  out  a  remedy.         J.  K.  C. 


Wants  Advertising  Help 

We  read  with  much  interest  William  T. 
Ellis's  article  on  church  advertising.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  if  a  business  house  finds  pub- 
licity pays  the  church  might.  Our  session  re- 
cently spent  three  hours  in  planning  the  work 
for  the  winter,  and  among  the  plans  is  adver- 
tising. It  is  our  idea  to  outline  the  advertising 
for  a  whole  year  and  make  it  a  sort  of  system- 
atic affair.  Where  can  we  get  copies  of  papers 
containing  advertisements  for  churches?  We 
would  like  suggestions  and  would  like  to  see 
someone  else's  idea  of  a  display  advertisement 
already  printed.  W.  R.  Coventry. 

[Suggestions  or  samples  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Coventry  at  Castlewood,  S.  D.,  or  to  The  Con- 
tinent.] 


Dr.  Matthews  and  Jonah 

We  wonder  what  prompted  D.  C.  Milner's 
criticism  on  Dr.  Matthews's  address  at  Winona 
Lake?  Was  this  criticism  made  in  defense  of 
the  gospel  or  in  defense  of  the  feelings  of 
some  men  ? 

It  appears  that  the  moderator,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  put  himself  on  record  as  accept- 
ing the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  actual  history. 
The  speaker,  taking  this  manly  and  God-honor- 
ing stand,  would  naturally  defend  his  posi- 
tion against  the  attacks  and  arguments  of  those 
men  who  say  or  think,  or  at  least  think  that 
they  think,  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  only  an 
allegory.  It  seems  to  be  something  in  this 
part  of  the  address  that  especially  offended 
Brother  Milner. 

In  our  judgment  any  man  or  woman  with 
unprejudiced  mind  can  clearly  see  how  our  as- 
cended Lord  and  coming  King  stands  on  this 
question.    His  words  arc  remarkably  plain  and 


emphatic  in  giving  us  his  view  of  the  book. 
When  "certain  of  the  scribes  and  of  the 
Pharisees"  asked  him  for  a  sign,  he  did  not 
even  say,  "As  it  is  written,"  but,  as  if  fore- 
stalling the  allegory  idea  of  man,  "As  Jonah 
was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,"  etc.  (Matt.  12:40),  thus  emphatically  de- 
claring the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  a  fact  of  his- 
tory. R.  CORBETT. 


Missionary  Statesmanship  for  China 

The  missionary  boards  did  well  to  resolve 
unitedly  on  a  "forward  movement"  in  China 
at  this  crisis  hour,  but  I  respectfully  submit 
that  it  should  not  at  this  time  be  chiefly  de- 
nominational effort  to  save  individual  souls, 
but  rather  a  united  effort  to  save  China  as 
a  whole  from  such  perils  as  the  New  York 
banker,  Mr.  Van  Orden,  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  interview — the  determined  efforts  of 
powerful  British  financiers  to  revive  the  opium 
trade  and  of  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company  to  introduce  the  cigarette  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  opium  among  men,  women  and 
children.  The  British  anti-opium  leader,  J.  G. 
Alexander,  in  a  recent  article  in  The  London 
Daily  News  notes  the  use  of  a  British  gunboat 
to  aid  the  British  opium  dealers  to  get  "satis- 
faction" for  the  destruction  of  seven  chests 
of  opium  as  the  possible  beginning  of  "another 
opium  war."  Meantime  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  foreign  and  native  anti-opium 
forces.  Rev.  E.  W.  Thwing,  who  recently  organ- 
ized a  branch  of  the  International  Reform  Bu- 
reau in  Peking,  has  for  two  months  of  wonderful 
opportunity  had  no  funds  except  what  he  has 
given  out  of  his  modest  salary  for  maintenance 
of  two  offices  and  a  literature  campaign  that 
should  be  financed  to  arouse  in  all  lands  such 
an  international  protest  against  the  truckling 
of  the  British  government  to  the  opium  trust 
of  the  powerful  Sassoon  family  as  will  once 
more,  as  Secretary  Hay  suggested,  compel  a 
"decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 

Hundreds  of  appeals  to  friends  of  missions 
for  contributions  for  the  anti-opium  crusade 
have  brought  only  $23,  because  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  trained  to  see  missionary  work 
individualistically  and  denominationally.  Oh, 
for  an  hour  of  missionary  statesmanship  all 
around  the  world  that  we  may  banish  once 
for  all  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  Christianizing 
of  China !  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 


Neither  System  Is  Obligatory 

Will  you  through  The  Open  Hearth  tell  your 
readers  what  the  rules  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  in  regard  to  the  time  of  service  of 
elders?  Some  churches  seem  to  retain  their 
elders  not  only  during  good  behaviour  but  dur- 
ing life.  In  other  churches  e'Jers  serve  one 
or  more  years,  and  are  reelected  from  time  to 
time.  Has  the  Form  of  Government  of  our 
church  prescribed  any  rule  ?  Do  you  consider 
life  term  membership  or  the  rotary  system 
best  ?  Inquirer. 

[Individual  churches  are  free  to  act  as  they 
choose.  Local  conditions  usually  influence  the 
selection  of  method.  Probably  a  majority  of 
churches  elect  for  specified  terms,  but  we  have 
no  statistics  on  the  subject. — Editor]. 


Going  Into  Business— The  Reason 

I  am  a  Presbyterian  minister,  56  years  old, 
a  full  college  and  seminary  graduate,  in  good 
health  and  can  yet  do  my  best  ten  years'  min- 
isterial work.  I  have  been  rated  by  several 
well-up  ministerial  brethren  as  better  than 
the  average  preacher.  But  I'm  out  of  a  job. 
For  six  months,  having  resigned  my  last  pas- 
toral charge  of  five  years,  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a  field.  Several  pastors 
of  good  churches  have  introduced  and  recom- 
mended me  to  a  number  of  sessions.  I  have 
written  myself  directly  to  a  number  of  sessions 
of  vacant  churches. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  but  one  hearing. 
This  was  a  double  rural  field  requiring  a 
good  driving  team  or  automobile  to  do  the 
work.  They  would  not  pay  over  $800  or  $900, 
while  abundantly  able  to  pay  $1,200.  By  in- 
timating to  the  session  at  third  persistent  re- 
quest that  I  ought  to  have  $1,200  I  shut  myself 
off  from  further  consideration. 

I  have  written  to  several  churches  advertising 
for  pastors,  but  received  no  reply  at  all.  Several 
churches  declined  to  consider  me  because  of 
my  age. 

Many  presbyterial  evangelists  and  pastors-at- 


large  are  calling  for  ministers  for  various  kinds 
of  fields — ministers  who  are  willing  to  do  hard 
work  on  small  salaries.  My  ministerial  work 
of  twenty-five  years  has  been  largely  on  home 
mission  fields  at  small  salaries.  Having  a  large 
family,  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  by  anything 
for  old  age,  not  even  in  the  form  of  life  in- 
surance. If  death  should  come  to  me  in 
present  conditions  my  wife  and  younger  chil- 
dren would  be  left  without  a  dollar — a  dark 
picture  for  a  man  and  minister  to  be  com- 
pelled to  look  upon.  I  confess  that  I  am 
greatly  discouraged,  and  quite  as  much  dis- 
gusted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  true  friend,  and  with 
his  promise  of  assistance,  I  am  now  looking 
about  to  enter  some  congenial  line  of  business, 
where  I  can  make  a  living  and  still  do  preach- 
ing. One  cannot  preach  as  a  regular  pastor 
and  also  carry  on  a  "side  line  of  business" 
to  pay  expenses.  So,  my  thought  is  to  conduct 
an  honorable  business  for  a  living  and  preach 
as  a  "side  line."  Am  I  falling  from  grace,  or 
dishonoring  the  ministry? 

Thinking  along  these  lines  of  experience  I 
can  but  feel  that  in  our  Presbyterian  system 
the  presbytery  must  exercise  more  its  lawful 
authority  over  churches  and  ministers.  I  think 
a  presbyterial  committee  ought  to  get  an  in- 
ventory of  the  property  owned  by  the  members 
of  each  church,  and  their  real  ability  to  pay, 
and  dictate  mildly  the  amount  of  salary  and 
benevolence  they  should  come  up  to  and  not 
allow  them  to  have  a  minister  unless  they  come 
well  up  to  their  ability. 

Then  the  young  men  coming  out  from  the 
seminary  should  be  required  to  serve  ten  years 
on  home  mission  fields  at  whatever  salary  the 
presbyterial  committee  and  Home  Mission 
Board  may  be  able  to  pay.  A.  E.  D. 


Approves  of  "Ulster's"  Protest 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  that 
article  in  The  Open  Hearth  recently  by  "Ulster," 
who  sharply  and  justly  criticises  your  recent 
editorial  on  the  Ulster  situation.  We  who 
are  familiar  with  conditions  there  can  over- 
look the  ignorance  and  prejudice  so  apparent 
in  the  secular  press,  but  when  one  of  our  own 
papers  speaks  with  such  a  serious  lack  of  in- 
formation, and  so  lightly  of  these  sturdy  peo- 
ple in  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to 
their  church,  we  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  our 
indignation.  These  splendid  people,  who  have 
bequeathed  to  us  our  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  should  have  our  sympathy  and 
prayers  in  their  heroic  struggle  against  a 
political  party  which  sacrifices  principle  for 
power,  and  against  a  church  that  has  been 
the  constant  enemy  of  the  first  principles  of 
Protestantism.  Perhaps  we  should  learn  the 
lesson  rather  that  with  our  boasted  liberality 
in  this  country  history  may  repeat  itself  even 
here,  and  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty."  S.  R.  Ferguson. 


Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 

For  the  people  do  not  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  work  well  where  used?  In 
Presbyterian  matters  why  should  not  Presby- 
terians adopt  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  ? 

Did  not  that  great  friend  of  the  people, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  well  ask  "Why  should  there 
not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world  ?" 

Nathaniel  Bacon. 


Courtesy  Between  Congregations 

On  the  day  when  Rev.  Murray  Shipley  How- 
land,  former  pastor  of  South  church  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  began  his  ministry  in  Lafayette 
Avenue  church  of  Buffalo  the  session  and 
trustees  of  the  Buffalo  congregation  united  in  a 
fraternal  letter  addressed  to  the  Syracuse  con- 
gregation from  which  the  new  pastor  had  just 
come,  saying:  "The  object  of  this  communica- 
tion is  to  convey  to  you  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  friendly  spirit  and  brotherly  love  shown 
by  you  to  our  church  at  this  trying  time  when 
the  only  pastor  you  have  had  leaves  you  and 
comes  to  us."  The  letter  continued  with  a 
strain  of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  in  ef- 
fecting the  transfer  neither  bitterness  nor 
selfishness  was  evidenced  on  either  side.  The 
prayers  of  the  Buffalo  church  were  pledged  to 
the  Syracuse  church,  and  reciprocal  prayer  was 
asked  for  the  congregation  in  Buffalo. 
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New  York  Presbytery  Rally 


Great  Meeting  ia  Fifth  Avenue  Chnrch  Deals 
with  Home  Mission  Problems  of  the  City  - 
Noted  Speakers  Heard. 

A  gathering  of  great  enthusiasm  and  in- 
spiration was  the  big  annual  mass  meeting  of 
New  York  Presbytery  in  Fifth  Avenue  church 
last  Monday  evening,  Nov,  ii.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  a  brief  session  of  presbytery 
in  the  chapel,  at  which  the  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved  between  Rutgers  church  and  Dr. 
William  Hiram  Foulkes,  who  begins  his  service 
as  secretary  of  Relief  and  Sustentation  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  15th  instant.  The  great 
assemblage  in  the  auditorium  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded some  representatives  from  each  of  the 
seventy-one  churches  and  missions  in  which 
the  presbytery  of  New  York  now  conducts 
services.  The  foreign-speaking  congregations 
sent,  relative  to  their  membership,  extraor- 
dinarily large  delegations,  which  had  been 
organized  through  the  skillful  promotion  work 
of  Rev.  William  P.  Shriver  and  Rev.  Norman 
M.  Thomas.  The  great  organ  was  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  two  children's  choirs  of  100 
voices  each,  one  from  the  Bohemian  parishes 
of  the  presbytery  and  one  from  the  Italian 
parishes.  Their  singing  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  evening.  They  led  the  congregation  in 
singing  "America  Befriend,"  the  national  an- 
them first  printed  in  The  Continent,  of  which 
the  words  are  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  and  the 
music  by  Dr.  William  Pierson  Merrill.  Dr. 
Edgar  W.  Work,  moderator  of  presbytery,  pre- 
sided. 

The  two  addresses  of  the  evening  were  de- 
livered respectively  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  vice-president  of 
the  presbytery's  incorporated  church  extension 
committee.  Dr.  Thompson's  theme  was  "The 
Foursquare  Appeal  of  Home  Missions,"  which 
he  analyzed  as  demanding  a  larger  ministry  to 
the  immigrants,  a  more  vigorous  application  of 
the  gospel,  more  serious  attention  to  the  coun- 
try church  and  a  stronger  leadership  in  every 
line  of  missionary  service.  Dr.  Thompson,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  closed  his  ad- 
■dress  with  the  eloquent  peroration  which  so 
entranced  the  General  Assembly  last  spring 
at  Louisville. 

Dr.  Coffin,  speaking  on  home  missions  in 
New  York,  emphasi'zed  the  importance  of  ex- 
tending further  the  happy  arrangement  of  as- 
sociating weaker  churches  for  mutual  encour- 
agement and  cooperation  in  larger  groups.  The 
trial  of  the  plan  in  the  "American  parish," 
over  which  Rev.  Norman  H.  Thomas  presides 
in  Harlem,  has  been  so  successful  that  Dr. 
Coffin  believes  it  should  be  widely  extended. 
He  also  advocated  the  larger  and  more  efficient 
manning  of  the  city  churches,  holding  that  no 
eity  church  can  do  a  sufficient  work  if  the 
whole-time  worker  in  the  parish  is  the  minister 
himself. 

The  service  closed  with  a  wonderfully  im- 
pressive prayer  from  Dr.  Jowett,  which  was 
noted  on  the  program  as  "a  prayer  for  our 
country."  Dr.  Jowett  is  still  an  English  citi- 
zen, but  his  prayer  left  no  doubt  of  what  our 
country  now  means  to  him.  This  general  pres- 
byterial  rally  is  expected  to  give  special  pun- 
gency and  interest  to  celebrations  in  individual 
churches  of  Home  Mission  Week,  beginning 
next  Sunday. 

Plan  for  the  World's  Convention 


Prominent  Men  Dlscnss  Details  of  Sunday 
School  Meeting  —  Evangelistic  Campaign 
Progressing— Dr.  Sunday  Draws  Crowds. 

PITTSBURG  —  Two  committees  of  the 
world's  Sunday  school  convention  met  in  Pitts- 
burg Nov.  7-8.  The  committee  on  program  for 
the  convention  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  next 
summer  was  headed  by  the  chairman,  E.  K. 
Warren  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich.  Other  prom- 
inent members  were  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  World's  Sunday 
School  Association ;  H.  J.  Heinz  of  Pittsburg, 
Chief  Justice  J.  J.  McLaren  of  Toronto,  Bishop 
Hartzell  of  Africa  and  Marion  Lawrance  of 
Chicago.  This  committee,  aside  from  planning 
for  the  program,  is  also  planning  for  trans- 
portation and  entertainment  of  delegates. 
Members  of  the  international  lesson  committee 
met  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  A.  L.  Schauffler  of 
New  York   chairman.     The  committees  were 


entertained  one  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Heinz,  who  is  a  member  of  both  bodies. 

The  evangelistic  campaign  is  progressing. 
A  number  of  sections  are  reporting  good  in- 
terest in  the  meetings.  The  downtown  meet- 
ings held  in  First  church  at  the  noon  hour 
were  addressed  by  Dr.  Torrey  last  week  on 
"Why  I  Believe  the  Bible  Is  the  Word  of 
God,"  and  beginning  Nov.  12  he  spoke  on  "Did 
Jesus  Christ  Rise  from  the  Dead?" 

Dr.  W.  A,  Sunday,  it  was  estimated,  had 
21,500  people  at  the  three  services  in  his 
tabernacle  at  McKeesport  Nov.  3.  The  meet- 
ings in  Second  church  under  Dr.  Torrey  arc 
also  well  attended. 

Beginning  Nov.  18  Home  Mission  Week  will 
be  observed  by  the  Federation  of  Churches  of 
Pittsburg  with  an  appropriate  program.  Rev. 
John  M.  Gaston,  Dr.  C.  L.  Barnes,  Dr.  F,  H. 
Wright  and  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
will  speak. 

The  local  council  of  the  brotherhood  is  plan- 
ning a  live  convention  in  Pittsburg  early  in 
December.  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday  is  to  be  the 
chief  speaker. 

Pittsburg  has  been  overrun  with  "tag  days." 
A  strong  protest  has  been  made  against  send- 
ing young  girls  on  the  street  to  accost 
passers-by.  The  city  council  is  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  matter. 

Fred  B.  Smith  and  Raymond  Robins  visited 
Pittsburg  Nov.  7  and  addressed  a  large  body  of 
men  at  lunch  hour  in  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  They 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  the  Credit  Men's 
Association.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

New  Broadway  Church  Is  Opened 


Member  of  Italian  Congregation  Carving:  Stat- 
ues for  His  Church  —  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
Speak  at  Union  Meeting. 

NEW  YORK — Broadway  church  opened  its 
beautiful  $300,000  new  edifice  at  Broadway  and 
114th  street  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  10,  with 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  the  pas- 
tor. A  gathering  of  some  inspirational  nature 
is  being  held  in  the  new  building  every  evening 
this  week  except  Saturday.  This  church  was 
formerly  the  Fourth  Avenue  church,  and  moved 
uptown  from  21st  street.  Monday  evening  the 
women  of  the  church  gave  a  reception.  Tues- 
day there  was  a  rally  of  neighboring  pastors 
and  representatives  of  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  vicinity.  Wednesday  evening  was 
prayer  meeting.  Thursday  is  "home  gathering 
night."  Friday  there  will  be  a  Sunday  school 
rally. 

An  "Adoration  of  the  Cross,"  in  which  the 
figures  of  two  angels  appear,  is  being  carved 
in  stone  to  be  placed  on  the  pendant  over 
the  door  of  the  new  Italian  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  of  which  Rev.  Francesco  Pirrazzini 
is  pastor.  The  sculptor  is  Cartaino  Scarpitta, 
a  member  of  the  church. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  will  be  installed 
as  Brown  professor  of  homiletics  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  19. 

"Industrial  Alterations"  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Association  Nov.  11  by  Dr.  John  Howard 
Melish,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
church.  The  other  speakers  for  this  month  are  : 
Nov.  18,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  the 
Methodist  Church  on  "The  Outlook  for  Faith"  ; 
Nov.  25,  "The  Need  of  the  Modern  Man," 
Dr.  Frederick  F.  Shannon  of  Brooklyn. 

Servian   Professor  Lectures 

Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity gave  a  comprehensive  lecture  on  "The 
Balkan  Crusade"  Nov.  3  in  Scotch  church. 
He  himself  is  a  Servian  and  he  has  given 
$10,000  to  aid  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  said 
that  the  Servians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  were 
fighting  the  Turks  for  the  same  reason  the 
American  colonies  fought  England. 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  Central  church, 
Mrs.  Merle-Smith,  Miss  Anna  'Van  Sandtvoordt 
and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Kno.x  arrived  home  Nov.  6 
after  a  five  months'  trip  around  the  world, 
most  of  which  time  they  spent  in  visiting  mis- 
sion stations.  They  passed  a  week  at  Hwai- 
yuen,  where  Central  church  itself  supports 
twelve  missionaries.  The  party  was  in  Seoul 
during  the  trial  of  the  123  Christians.  Dr. 
Merle-Smith  said  the  whole  proceedings  were 
a  shame  to  Japan. 

There  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  women's 
missionary  societies  of  Fifth  Avenue  church 
Nov.  7.    Dr.  Jowett  presided  and  made  an  ad- 


dress. The  first  meeting  this  season  of  the 
women's  prayer  meeting  was  held  at  noon 
Nov.  12.    Mrs.  Jowett  presided, 

President-Elect  Wilson  is  expected  to  speak 
at  the  midwinter  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  Union. 

The  anniversary  sermon  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  the  pastor,  in  Calvary 
Methodist  church -Nov.  10.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  alliance  took  place  Nov.  11.  James 
Yereancc,  \  ice-moderator  of  the  General  As- 
semby,  who  is  the  president,  gave  his  annual 
greetin.sf. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  who  recently  severed  his 
connection  with  Madison  Avenue  Reformed 
church  because  of  ill  health,  has  been  presented 
with  $2,500  by  the  congregation.  At  present  Dr. 
Carter  is  supplying  at  the  Wadsworth  Avenue 
new  branch  of  West-Park  church,  the  latest 
established  work-  of  New  York  Presbytery. 

Brick  church,  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  pastor, 
resumed  its  daily  noon  services  Nov.  11.  This 
church  will  have  a  musical  service  Sunday 
afternoon  once  a  month  through  the  winter. 

In  the  chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  church  on 
next  Monday  night,  Nov.  18,  a  meeting  will  be 
held  to  hear  Miss  Gooch  of  London  make  a 
report  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  Insane,  the 
only  hospital  for  insane  in  the  Near  East. 
The  hospital  was  established  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut. 
Dr.  Jessup's  son,  Henry  Wynans  Jessup,  elder 
in  Fifth  Avenue  church,  will  preside. 
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Day  of  Presbyter ial  Visitation 


Pastors  Exchange  Pulpits  and  Read  Letters  to 
People  —  Community  Extension  Campaign 
On— Synod  of  Baltimore  Meets. 

WASHINGTON— The  "day  of  presbyterial 
visitation"  was  observed  Nov.  3,  practically  all 
the  churches  of  presbytery  participating.  There 
was  a  general  exchange  of  ministers  and  an 
epistle  from  the  presbytery  to  the  churches 
was  read  in  every  pulpit  by  the  visiting  min- 
ister. The  letter  directed  attention  to  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  church  polity  and 
Christian  practice.  The  general  effect  of  this 
annual  custom  is  very  helpful. 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  D.  C. 
MacLeod  "old"  First  church  is  planning  new 
work  in  its  downtown  section  of  the  city  and 
hopes  soon  to  erect  needed  additions  to  the 
church  building  for  Sunday  school  space. 

Eastern  church,  without  a  pastor  since  Dr. 
C.  L.  Neibel  went  to  Cincinnati  last  spring, 
has  called  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Barrows,  now  pastor 
of  Bushwick  Avenue  church  of  Brooklyn.  Dr. 
Barrows  is  expected  Dec.  i. 

The  fall  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  in 
the  beautiful  country  parish  of  Darnestown, 
Md.,  Rev.  O.  A.  Gillingham  pastor.  This 
church  is  of  the  type  that  reminds  one  of  the 
days  when  church  and  school  were  side  by 
side  in  the  community  doing  one  work  for  the 
building  up  of  the  neighborhood.  Here,  hap- 
pily, this  close  relation  between  church  and  the 
academy  remains,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
whole  region  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  plan.  A  conference  on  evangelism 
was  conducted  by  the  vice-moderator,  Elder 
Henry  K.  Simpson,  with  addresses  by  Rev.  J. 
Harvey  Dunham  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner. 

The  church  of  Riverdale,  Md.,  Rev.  David 
Reed  pastor,  recently  dedicated  a  new  structure 
for  Sunday  school  and  parish  house  purposes. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Brundage  recently  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  Eckington  church.  The  congrega- 
tion, however,  voted  unanimously  not  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  and  urged  a  reconsidera- 
tion. 

Two  visitors  have  addressed  the  ministers' 
association  recently — Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins, 
the  "lumberjack  sky  pilot,"  and  Major  J.  H. 


NO  MEDICINE 
But  Change  of  Food  Gave  Final  Relief 


Most  diseases  start  in  the  alimentary  canal 
■ — stomach  and  bowels. 

A  great  deal  of  our  stomach  and  bowel 
troubles  come  from  eating  too  much  starchy 
and  greasy  food. 

The  stomach  does  not  digest  any  of  the 
starchy  food  we  eat — white  bread,  pastry, 
potatoes,  oats,  etc. — these  things  are  digested 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  if  we  eat  too  much, 
as  most  of  us  do,  the  organs  that  should  digest 
this  kind  of  food  are  overcome  by  excess  of 
work,  so  that  fermentation,  indigestion  and  a 
long  train  of  ails  result. 

Too  much  fat  also  is  hard  to  digest  and  this 
is  changed  into  acids,  sour  stomach,  belching 
gas  and  a  bloated,  heavy  feeling. 

In  these  conditions  a  change  from  indi- 
gestible foods  to  Grape-Nuts  will  work  wonders 
in  not  only  relieving  the  distress,  but  in  building 
up  a  strong  digestion,  clear  brain  and  steady 
nerves.    A  Washington  woman  writes : 

"About  five  years  ago  I  suffered  with  bad 
stomach- — dyspepsia,  indigestion,  constipation — 
caused,  I  know  now,  from  overeating  starchy 
and  greasy  food. 

"I  doctored  for  two  years  without  any  benefit. 
The  doctor  told  me  there  was  no  cure  for 
me.  I  could  not  eat  anything  without  suf- 
fering severe  pain  in  my  back  and  sides,  and 
I  became  discouraged. 

"A  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts  and  I 
began  to  use  it.  In  less  than  two  weeks  I  be- 
gan to  feel  better  and  inside  of  two  months  I 
was  a  well  woman  and  have  been  ever  since. 

"I  can  eat  anything  I  wish  with  pleasure. 
We  eat  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  for  breakfast 
and  are  very  fond  of  it."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  booK,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Sutherland,  chaplain  U.  S.  A.  retired,  who 
represents  the  Presbyterian  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
Christian  Endeavor  Missionary  Union  was  held 
in  Sixth  church  Oct.  25,  with  more  than  100 
in  attendance. 

Under  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  com- 
munity extension  work  is  being  aggressively 
pushed.  Meetings  are  held  at  least  once  each 
week  in  twenty  industrial  centers,  car  barns 
and  engine  houses.  Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner  of 
Sixth  church  is  an  effective  speaker  at  these 
shop  meetings.  Rev.  Paul  R.  Hickok  conducts 
a  training  class  for  some  of  these  workers  at 
the  central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  met  in  New  York 
Avenue  church  the  last  week  of  October.  At 
the  same  time  the  synodical  missionary  socie- 
ties were  in  session  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant.  A  compliment  was  paid  by  synod 
to  the  church  acting  as  host  in  the  election  of 
its  pastor.  Dr.  Wallace  RadcHffe,  as  mod- 
erator. At  the  noon  luncheon  each  day,  which 
was  provided  at  the  Hotel  Cochrane  through 
the  generosity  of  the  New  York  Avenue  men,  a 
conference  on  "Synodical  Efficiency"  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  R.  Stevenson  of  Baltimore. 

Old  Folks  Are  Guests  of  Honor 


Over  300  of  Them  Past  70  Years  of  Age  Attend 
Special  Service  —  Plans  on  Foot  for  Civic 
Righteousness  Campaign. 

PHILADELPHIA— The  annual  old  folks' 
celebration  at  Bethany  church  this  year  was 
an  enthusiastic  affair.  More  than  300  persons 
over  70  years  of  age  were  present  and  each 
received  a  beautiful  souvenir  program  contain- 
ing greetings  from  the  pastor.  Dr.  Jarvis,  Mr. 
Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  teacher  of 
Bethany  Bible  union.  A  handsome  leather 
bound  copy  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  large 
type,  was  also  presented  to  each  one  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wanamaker.  Dr.  Jarvis,  who  was 
to  deliver  a  sermon,  insisted  on  giving  way 
to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  who  talked  in  his  usual 
familiar  and  happy  vein. 

The  members  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
held  an  all-day  religious  service  in  Overbrook 
church  Nov.  11.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman  of  Princeton  and 
Dr.  John  R.  Davis  of  Bethlehem  church. 

Dr.  Paden  Talks  on  Utah 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  at  its  November 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Paden  of 
Salt  Lake  City  on  "The  Missions  of  Utah"  and 
by  Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins  on  the  conditions  of 
the  workingmen  of  the  Northwest.  Professor 
George  Lindsley  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
church  told  of  the  propaganda  among  the  Jews 
and  Dr.  Matthew  Anderson  of  work  among 
colored  people. 

Rev.  Alexander  Waddell,  for  some  years 
pastor  of  Union  church,  has  been  notified  by 
presbytery  that  his  pastoral  relation  with  that 
church  no  longer  exists,  as  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  sustained  presbytery  in  dissolving 
the  relation  in  January,  1912. 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ely  of  Lemon 
Hill  Association  to  hold  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ices in  Garrick  theater  the  coming  winter 
has  met  with  opposition  from  the  pastors  and 
sessions  of  churches  near  that  point.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  draw  away  attendants  from 
their  services  without  sufficient  reason.  There 
is  under  consideration  a  plan  for  an  interde- 
nominational Sunday  evening  campaign,  in 
which  fourteen  large  churches  in  the  center 
of  the  city  will  cooperate. 

Rev.  J.  Stockton  Roddy,  assistant  pastor  of 
Arch  Street  church,  has  been  appointed  chap- 
lain of  the  First  Regiment,  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tom- 
kins. 

First  church  of  Germantown  recently  un- 
veiled a  window  in  memory  of  its  late  elder, 
Samuel  G.  Dennison. 

Professor  Kelly  Miller  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  greatly  stirred  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  Monday,  Nov.  4,  by  a 
remarkably  fine  address  on  "The  Humanity  of 
the  Negro."  Nov.  18  Rev.  J.  Howard  Taylor 
will  speak  on  "Men's  Work." 

Director  Cooke  of  the  bureau  of  public  works 
has  warned  municipal  employees  against  the 
use  of  profane  language. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Llanerch,  a 
suburb,  was  dedicated  Nov.   12.     Dr    W.  B. 


Lake  Forest  College 

Some  points  worth  considering 

LOCATION.  Near  Chicago,  the  hean 
of  the  country,  but  in  a  quiet  and  most 
beautiful  suburb,  free  from  saloons  and  like 
allurements. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS.  A 
campus  of  50  acres,  with  full  equipment  of 
buildings,  including  an  infirmary.  All 
students  fully  provided  with  rooms  and 
board  on  the  campus  itself. 

STUDENT  BODY.  Cosmopolitan,  last 
year  from  18  States;  democratic,  many  earn 
their  way  in  whole  or  in  part;  high-toned, 
in  standards  and  practice:  spirited,  carrying 
on  all  the  normal  activities. 

FACULTY.  Experienced  teachers,  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
students.    For  information  address 

John  S.  Nollen,  President, 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
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**Jusi  the  Bible  the  world  has 
been  waiting  fof.** 


The  Gi-eaiesi  Bible  in  300  years 

"One  of  the  greatest  yrifts  to  t!ie  world 
last  year  was  the  1911  Bible.  .  .  .  It  ir; 
very  evident  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  for'  the 
new  and  slrani^^e  wording  of  the  American 
and  English  revisions — the  changes  are  too 
numerous  and  too  radical.  Thev  sav  'It 
doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible.'  Wh.a't  tlie 
people  want  is  the  old  book  corrected,  and 
this  they  get  in  the  191  I  Bible."— A'^t;. 
IV.  L.  Afkisson. 
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Jennings  of  Germantown  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Doyle 
of  Philadelphia  took  part.  Nov.  14  Dr.  C.  S. 
Richardson  was  installed  pastor. 

A  popular  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Lutheran  church  the  evening  of  Nov. 
19  to  consider  the  inauguration  of  a  city  wide 
civic  righteousness  educational  movement.  A 
number  of  prominent  laymen  will  make  ad- 
dresses in  the  churches  Sunday  evenings  once 
a  month  in  different  districts. 

At  a  dinner  recently  given  in  the  New  Cen- 
tury drawing  room  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Philadelphia  League 
of  Home  and  School  Associations  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  her 
daughter  were  guests  of  honor.  Many  promi- 
nent church  men  attended.  It  was  contended 
that  church  buildings  should  be  challenged  to  a 
wider  service  for  the  public  good. 

In  an  address  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Evangelical  Educational  Society  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  rec- 
tor of  Holy  Trinity,  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  an  Evangelical  Catholic  Church  embracing 
the  Christian  people  of  all  lands  in  one  great 
Christian  brotherhood.  W.  P.  White. 

Sermoos  Fail  to  Oust  Boodlers 


Ministers  Urge  Moral  Issue  in  Election— Some 
Presbyterians  Chosen  for  Office  —  Italian 
Pastor  Quits  Church  Work. 

DETROIT— Most  Detroit  pastors  reminded 
their  congregations  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  that  a 
great  moral  issue  was  at  stake  in  the  city 
election  because  of  the  candidacies  of  men  con- 
nected with  places  of  immorality.  But  the 
result  of  the  election  was  startling.  These  men, 
including  the  owner  of  one  of  the  worst  resorts 
in  the  city,  were  elected  by  big  majorities,  and 
among  them  the  "boss  boodler"  of  the  alder- 
men, who  was  arrested  with  $1,000  in  marked 
bills  just  received  in  a  grafting  enterprise. 

Among  the  men  selected  to  occupy  public 
office  in  Detroit,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  corrupt  element,  not  a  few 
Presbyterians  were  elected,  not  because  they 
were  Presbyterians  but  because  they  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  community.  The 
liquor  element  succeeded  in  keeping  many  more 
Presbyterians  from  office. 

The  Detroit  Civic  Uplift  League,  the  new 
organization  of  which  the  president  is  Henry 
M.  Leland,  an  elder  in  Westminster  church  and 
president  of  the  Cadillac  Car  Company,  may 
exercise  in  the  future  a  great  influence  upon 
civic  affairs.  It  was  organized  too  recently  to 
have  much  weight  in  this  election. 

The  church  extension  committtee  of  presby- 
tery has  tentatively  adopted  a  plan  of  ad- 
ministration similar  to  that  used  in  Chicago. 
Its  completion  depends  on  the  consent  of  a 
certain  pastor  to  accept  a  greatly  increased  re- 
sponsibility. 

Rev.  Pasquale  R.  De  Carlo,  who  has  done 
successful  work  among  his  fellow  countrymen, 
the  Italians,  surprised  his  friends  by  leaving 
the  ministry  to  become  a  doctor  of  chiroprac- 
tic. The  Italian  work  must  have  with  the 
least  possible  delay  a  minister  of  ability,  ex- 
perience and  spirituality. 

Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of  Detroit  has  ar- 
ranged to  supply  Lapeer  church,  the  pastor. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Livingston,  having  suffered  a  break- 
down from  overwork. 

A  fine  church  house  has  recently  been  added 
to  Evangelical  church,  the  only  Protestant 
church  in  Grosse  Pointe,  a  suburb.  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Sykes  is  pastor. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association 
varies  its  program  by  inviting  men  who  have 
made  a  success  in  some  direction,  religious  or 
sociological,  to  address  them.  Nov.  4  Dr. 
M.  P.  Pikes,  pastor  of  a  leading  Baptist  church, 
gave  a  talk  on  "Preaching  to  Win  Souls." 

One  man  interested  in  religious  matters  on 
a  big  scale  has  offered  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  securing  Orto  Gonzales,  a  converted 
Romish  priest,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
in  Detroit  Dec.  i  to  8.  W.  B. 


Korean  Christians  to  Be  Heard  Nov.  26 

A  cable  from  Seoul,  Korea,  announces  that 
the  appeal  of  the  106  Koreans  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  alleged  conspiracy  against 
the  Japanese  governor  general  of  that  country 
will  be  heard  beginning  Nov.  26.  The  wording 
of  the  cable  indicates  that  under  Japanese  prac- 
tice the  testimony  will  be  considered  anew  in 
I  he  higher  court. 


Mary  Johnston's 

CEASE  FIRING 


As  Miss  Johnston  chose  for  the  title  of  her  first  novel 
of  the  War  between  the  States  "The  Lorg  Roll,"  the 
call  to  action,  so  for  the  second  and  last  she  has  chosen  the 
command  "Cease  Firing."  In  imaginative  power,  vivid- 
ness, and  impressiveness  the  book  is  even  greater  than 
"The  Long  Roll,"  which  the  critics  agreed  in  styling 
"the  greatest  war  novel  ever  written." 

Throughout  the  book  General  Lee  is  the  dominant 
figure,  as  Jackson  was  in  the  former  work,  and  although 
the  story,  following  history,  must  close  with  the  defeat  of 
the  South,  it  ends,  nevertheless,  with  a  fine  and  sane  note 
of  hopeful  looking-forward  to  the  future. 


CEASE  FIRING 

Illustrated  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
At  all  bookstores.  $1.40  net.  Postage  14c. 

4  Park  St.  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  boston 


Messages  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  f^^r.'oT.ll  now  ready 


Carriage  Collect 


REUGJON 
lltSSAOES- 


HEUOIOM  REUOlOJt 


tONGRfiSS 
ADDPIiSES 


I  consider  these  volumes 
without  question  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  re- 
ligious literature  that  has 
ever  been  made — unique  and 
unapproachable. 

— A  Christian  Layman. 

A  wealth  of  practical  ap- 
plications for  every  line  of 
effort  which  the  Movement 
has  emphasized. 

—  The  Continent. 

A  very  mine  of  ideas,  facts 
and  figures, ways  and  means, 
methods  and  plans.  Pre- 
pared by  men  of  commanding 
ability  and  of  acknowledged 
authority. 

— Reformed  Church  Messenser. 

We  advise  both  ministers 
and  laymen  to  possess  these, 
Eo  read  them  carefully  and 
r.o  apply  in  their  own  fields 
the  fundamental  principles 
so  ably  set  forth. 

—  Congregational  ist. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


"BRENKERT"  means  QUALIHand  signifies  SUCCESS 

YOU  know  that  the  stereopticon  is  the  leading  Educator, 
Entertainer  and  Money  Maker  in  the  church. 
In  view  of  this  fact  do  not  impair  your  success  by  en- 
deavoring to  operate  other  than  a  lantern  of  the  best  quality 
and  latest  improved  type. 

The  "BRENKERT"  model  stereopticons  and  accessories 
are  of  the  latest  improved  type  due  to  our  facilitated  meth- 
ods of  production,  lit  ked  with  a  long  effective  experience  in 
projection  work. 

Easy  to  operate,  showing  every  subject  In  detail  and  at  prices  to  suit  all. 
Write  for  our  pamphlet  on  Stereopticon  Facts 
and  Special  Offer.    You'll  profit  thereby 

Detroit  Stereopticon  Supply  Company 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


"say  aye  'no'  and  ye'll  ne'er 
be  married."  don't  refuse 
all  our  advice  to  use 
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Organize  Forces  of  Righteousness 


Preparations  Made  for  Steady  Fight  Against 
VIce-Y.  M.  C.  A.  Helps  North  Side  Churches 
with  Their  Boy  Problems. 

CHICAGO — Christian  Chicago  is  uniting  in 
a  struggle  against  organized  vice  on  broader 
lines  than  has  been  attempted  before.  The 
Young  People's  Civic  League  has  been  holding 
nightly  meetings  in  various  churches  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  crusade  and  plans  have  been 
announced  to  federate  clubs  which  have  been 
formed  in  practically  every  ward  of  the  city 
to  fight  for  civic  righteousness.  Tho  program 
includes  selection  of  public  officials  3nd  over- 
sight of  their  acts,  the  destruction  of  commei- 
cialized  vice  and  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic 
The  Church  Federation  Council  issued  a  call 
to  prayer  for  a  victory  in  the  fight  against 
segregation  of  vice  and  many  ministers  and 
Christian  people  gathered  at  the  city  council 
chamber  Monday  morning  when  the  aldermanic 
committee  on  vice  discussed  the  situation. 

Presbytery  on  Monday  negatived  overtures 
6,  7  and  8  on  recommendation  of  committee. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  Chicago  Lawn 
church  will  be  celebrated  next  Sunday  with  spe- 
cial services.  Dr.  George  B.  Safford,  who 
preached  the  first  sermon,  will  preach  in  the 
morning,  with  union  services  at  night. 

Resolutions  protesting  against  the  growing 
power  of  Mormonism  in  public  life  were  adopted 
at  Forty-First  Street  church  following  the  re- 
cent lecture  on  the  subject  by  ex-Senator  Frank 
J.  Cannon. 

Highland  Park  Church  Dedicated 

Highland  Park  church,  recently  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000  and  said  by  one  of  the  dedi- 
cation day  speakers  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  church  edifice  in  the  presbytery, 
was  dedicated  Nov.  3  free  of  debt.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill.  The 
amount  raised  at  the  morning  service  exceeded 
$10,000,  much  more  than  was  needed  in  the 
building  fund.  This  amount  was  supplemented 
in  the  afternoon  by  children  of  the  Bible  school. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  R.  Calvin  Dobson,  entered 
upon  his  third  year  at  this  church  with  the 
dedication.  The  three-manual  organ  built  by 
W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  the  president  of 
which  company  is  a  trustee  in  this  church,  was 
dedicated  Sunday  evening.  The  church  con- 
tains an  office  and  study,  gymnasium,  parlor, 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  It  is  of  'brick,  with 
stone  strimmings. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Shepherd  of  Wheaton  is 
acting  head  of  the  training  school  until  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Patterson 
is  obtained. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  of  New  York,  speaking  before 
the  Sunday  Evening  Club  this  week,  denounced 
the  practice  of  drinking  and  making  revel  in 
the  cities  on  the  eve  of  New  Year's.  He  urged 
that  these  saturnalia  be  abolished  in  favor 
of  public  meetings  with  music  and  patriotic 
hymns. 

Among  the  Presbyterians  elected  to  office 
Tuesday  from  Chicago  was  Alderman  Charles 
M.  Thomson,  sent  to  Congress  on  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket. 

Dr.  George  L.  Robinson  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Covert  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
largely  attended  fall  rally  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor union  last  Tuesday. 

There  is  a  large  list  of  patronesses  of  the 
sale  to  be  held  in  the  Florentine  room  of  the 
Congress  hotel  Saturday  for  the  relief  work  of 
Olivet  Institute.  The  bazar  will  be  open  all 
day. 

Teach  Boys  Practical  Civics 

A  practical  lesson  in  civics  was  given  boys 
and  girls  of  Fullerton  Avenue  church  on  elec- 
tion day  when  a  mock  election  was  held  on 
presidential  candidates  under  the  direction  of 
Glenn  D.  Adams,  in  charge  of  the  community 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  North  side. 
Five  boys  in  the  church  at  previous  meetings 
had  impersonated  presidential  candidates  and 
made  energetic  speeches  to  their  fellows  for 
votes.  The  boys  for  this  occasion  voted  to 
have  woman  suffrage  and  admitted  girls  to 
the  polls.  Older  boys  acted  as  judges.  This 
•community  work  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  recent 
departure,  no  other  locality  in  the  country 
having  as  large  facilities  as  has  the  North 
side.  The  services  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  as- 
sistants, are  provided  for  the  use  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  vicinity.  They  offer  a  wide  pro- 


gram of  amusement  and  instruction  for  boys. 
Fullerton  Avenue  church  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  in  a  larger  way  than  the  other  Presby- 
terian churches,  having  three  gymnasium 
classes  for  boys.  Under  this  arrangement  every 
Saturday  a  group  of  boys  from  the  same 
church  takes  a  hike  into  the  country,  and  there 
are  several  swimming  groups  who  are  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pools.  On  a 
recent  Saturday  an  observation  trip  was  made 
lo  the  stock  yards.  Edgewater  church  is  plan- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  this  community  work 
and  Belden  Avenue  church  as  well.  During 
ihc  summer  a  boys'  vacation  Bible  class,  at- 
tended by  children  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant, Belden  Avenue  and  Fullerton  Avenue 
churches,  was  maintained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  chorus  of  girls  of  the  intermediate  de- 
partment is  being  used  at  the  evening  service 
of  South  Park  church. 

Committee?  are  at  work  arranging  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  500  delegates  expected 
in  the  city  in  connection  with  the  second  quad- 
rennial Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica Dec.  4-10. 

John  L.  Whitman,  superintendent  of  the  city 
bridewell,  spoke  at  the  November  meeting  of 
men  of  Belden  Avenue  church  last  Monday. 


Nanking  University  Funds  Growing 

Louis  H.  Severance  presided  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  missionary  dinners  ever  held 
in  New  York  City  when  he  entertained  fifty 
guests  at  the  Union  League  Club  Friday  even- 
ing, Nov.  8.  The  particular  themes  for  the 
evening  were  the  two  union  Christian  univer- 
sities in  development  at  Nanking  and  Chengtu. 
China.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  of  London  spoke 
for  Chengtu,  and  Vice-President  John  E.  Wil- 
liams of  Nanking  spoke  strongly  for  the  insti- 
tution which  he  represents  and  in  which  spe- 
cial interest  was  manifestly  centered.  Other 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher 
of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of  New 
York  (just  returned  from  a  missionary  trip  to 
China),  Ambrose  Swazey,  an  eminent  Baptist 
layman  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  T.  Shore,  repre- 
senting the  Methodist  communion  abroad  ;  Dr. 
George  P.  Hvintingdon,  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
mission  board  at  Boston,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  White 
of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  in  New 
York.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Dr. 
Dudley  H.  Allen,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Cleveland,  indorsing  the  medical  school  at 
Nanking. 

Mr.  Williams  reported  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  company  that  his  campaign  for  en- 
dowment of  Nanking  University  has  netted 
thus  far  six  additional  teachers,  supported  by 
the  three  boards  now  united  in  maintaining  the 
school:  $1,800  in  extra  annual  subsidy  and 
$213,000  toward  the  half  million  the  trustees 
are  raising  through  Mr.  Williams's  efforts.  The 
hope  was  expressed  that  by  a  "whirlwind  finish" 
the  remaining  endowment  may  be  secured  by 
Jan.  I,  in  order  to  release  Mr.  Williams  to 
return  to  his  teaching  work  and  administration 
in  Nanking,  where  his  presence  is  said  by  the 
other  missionaries  to  be  badly  needed. 


Ten  Helps  for  Pastors 


in  This  Issue 


For  the  aid  of  busy  ministers  who  may  not 
realize  all  of  the  good  things  in  The  Continent 
these  suggestions  are  offered  : 

Ideas  for  Home  Mission  Week  Talk  :  First 
page  editorial ;  "Giving  the  Immigrant  a  Voice," 
page  1604. 

Genesis  of  Sermon  Themes:  Dr.  Jowett's 
message ;  Mr.  Ellis's  article  on  the  war ;  the 
story  of  Professor  Luzzi,  page  1603. 

Ideas  for  Mission  Addresses :  Dr.  Pinson's 
article  on  Korea ;  the  missionary  page. 

Things  You  Ought  to  Knozv  in  Current 
Events :    The  World  department. 

Before  the  Devotional  Meeting :  Read  Dr. 
Wicher's  article. 

If  You  Talk  to  Sunday  School:  Glance  over 
the  comments  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Jenkins. 

What  Your  Seminary  Friends  Are  Doing: 
The  Calendar  and  Record. 

Books  for  the  Winter:    Pages  1614-17. 

To  Entertain  Your  Children:  Read  them 
"The  Pink  Luster  Tea  Set,"  page  1610. 

To  Make  Your  Church  Better  Known :  Read 
a  scheme  of  the  El  Paso  church,  page  1625. 


The 
advertising 
guarantee 

When  a  man  makes  a  good  thing 
and  knows  it  is  good,  when  he  is 
willing  to  stand  back  of  it  and 
guarantee  it  to  every  purchaser 
— isn't  it  entitled  to  a  worldwide 
audience  ? 

The  mere  fact  that  a  house  has 
the  courage  to  advertise  its  goods, 
to  make  the  fight  for  recognition, 
to  stand  the  expense  of  publicity, 
should  go  to  show  that  the  goods 
of  that  house  must  justify  the 
effort. 

Just  here  is  the  point — adver- 
tised goods  must  have  exceptional 
quality,  unusual  merit  and  re- 
markable money's-worth — else  it 
would  not  pay  to  advertise  them. 

This  is  why  we  encourage  our 
readers  to  patronize  our  advertis- 
ing columns. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


The  Modern 

Hn&ivi&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  Yorlc 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churclies  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  it  is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  ui  at  once  for  information  and  pricat. 

THE  WESTERN  PAP    R  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

Cincinnati 

Midnight  Special 

FROM  CHICAGO 

Union  Station  12.01a.m.  Eagle  wood  1 2.20  a.  m. 

Sleeping  Cars  ready  in  Union  Station  10.45  p.  m. 

Convenient  for  retiring  at  usual  hour  or  after 
the  theater,  reaching  Cincinnati  8  a.  m. 

The  high-standard  Pennsylvania  Service 
means  much  more  than  convenience  to 
travelers  who  want  the  best. 

other  daily  trains  for  Cincinnati  witli  Stand- 
ard Pennsylvania  Service-THK  BEST— leave 
Chicago  9.50  a.  m.  and  9.50  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania 


Lines 


Chicago  City  Ticket  Office,  242  S.  Clark  St. 

Telephones:  Wabash  3660— Automatic  53-812 
C.  L.  KIMBALL.  Au't  Guicral  Passcnt er  Agent,  CHICAGO 
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and 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 
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Elders  Chosen  for  High  Office 

Indiana  Presbyterians  to  the  Fore  In  Politics 
—Moderator  Matthews  Addresses  the  Broth- 
erhood at  Luncheon. 

INDIANAPOLIS— An  incidental  feature  of 
the  election  here  is  its  Presbyterian  aspect — 
the  vice-president  and  governor-elect  both  being 
elders.  With  the  suspension  of  campaign  activi- 
ties pastors  are  hoping  to  see  a  more  regular 
and  enthusiastic  interest  in  Christian  activity. 

The  recent  fire  damage  at  Sixth  church  is 
being  repaired  by  new  decorations  and  equip- 
ment supplied  by  the  insurance  and  private 
subscription. 

The  silver  anniversary  of  the  state  Christian 
Endeavor  organization  was  commemorated  at 
First  church  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
conventions  01  late  years.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Ira  Landrith,  Nashville;  Rev.  W.  J. 
Sayers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Grose, 
Boston,  and  William  Shaw. 

The  visit  of  Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews 
was  duly  recognized  by  the  local  brotherhood, 
which  assembled  over  100  at  luncheon.  His 
stirring  appeal  for  a  more  efficient  and  zealous 
lay  membership  was  generally  approved. 

A  reception  at  First  church  recognized  the 
coming  of  the  bride  of  the  assistant  minister, 
Rev.  Louis  W.  Sherwin. 

Grace  church's  annual  meeting  lately  revealed 
encouraging  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner. 
Seventy-seven  members  have  been  received, 
$800  has  gone  to  benevolences  and  over  $4,200 
to  general  expenses.  Special  meetings  began 
Nov.  10  under  the  combined  leadership  of  the 
pastor  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Buchanan  of  Garrett. 

Home  church  brotherhood  has  started  a 
series  of  monthly  lectures  on  civic  righteous- 
ness, the  first  of  which  was  given  by  Judge 
N.  M.  Taylor  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Meridian  Heights  church  is  making  good 
progress  under  Rev.  Alfred  Martin,  who  came 
almost  a  year  ago.  A  castle  of  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Grail  was  lately  organized. 

A  recent  speaker  on  China  at  Second  church 
was  Rev.  I.  T.  Capen  of  Swatow,  China. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Shriver  of  the  alien  bureau  of 
the  Home  Board  in  New  York  spent  a  day 
lately  in  conference  with  the  local  committee 
on  work  among  foreigners.  C.  R.  S. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

J.  G.  Boydstun,  D.  D. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Boydstun  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  died 
Oct.  29,  aged  81.  He  was  a  lifelong  minister 
of  the  gospel  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
church.  Only  a  week  before  his  death  he 
traveled  150  miles  to  presbytery  meeting  and 
delivered  an  address  before  that  body  sitting, 
as  he  was  too  feeble  to  stand.  His  pastor, 
Dr.  Rexford,  conducted  the  funeral  at  the 
church  in  Fort  Myers  Oct.  30. 

Rev.  James  J.  McMahon 

Rev.  James  J.  McMahon  died  last  week  at  his 
home  in  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  His  age  was 
85.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  his  principal  pastoral  work  was 
his  long  term  of  service  with  Stony  Point  Pres- 
byterian church. 


Six  Ministers  in  Family 

Miss  Nannie  Jessie  Dobson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Rev.  Roy  Ewing  Vale  of  Lambert- 
ville  on  Oct.  17  in  Old  Salem  church,  Wash- 
ington College,  Tenn.  The  bride  is  the  young- 
est child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  N.  Dobson 
and  is  the  third  daughter  to  marry  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  Her  three  brothers  are  min- 
isters and  her  father  for  more  than  forty 
years  has  been  an  active  elder  in  the  church 
in  which  she  was  married.  The  officiating 
clergyman.  Rev.  Roy  Calvin  Dobson  of  High- 
land Park,  111.,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  John  C. 
Ritter,  the  pastor  of  the  bride.  Another 
brother.  Rev.  Dean  Newton  Dobson  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  best  man. 


Dr.  McNeill  Called  to  Toronto 

Cooke's  church,  the  largest  Presbyterian 
church  of  Toronto,  from  which  Dr.  Andrew  T. 
Taylor  recently  resigned  to  go  to  Third  church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  called  Rev.  John  McNeill 
of  Liverpool,  the  famous  Scotch  evangelist, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States. 


A  Strong  Endorsement 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  Bible  teaching  should  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  every  Christian  College.  We  would  therefore  most  heartily  endorse  the  present  movement  of 
Albany  College  to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Bible,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  larger  general  endowment. 


Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 


Professor  of  Homiletics,  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  English 
Bible,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 


Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 


Pastor,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago^ 


1/  y  Pastor,  Woodlawn  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 

y\P{A-^2ylA^  Chicago 


W      ^  V 


Pastor,  Forty-first  Street  Presbyterian  Church,, 
Chicago 


Managing  Editor,  The  Continent 

Pastor,  Covenant  Presbyterian  Churchy 
Chicago 

Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 


Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Evcmslon 
Pastor,  Kenwood  Evangelical  Church,  Chicago 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 

Elder,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 

Elder,  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago 


"Zt   Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanslon 


You  can  trust  the  judgment  of  these  men.    Write  to 


President  H.  M.  CROOKS 


Albany,  Or«>goi» 


Le  Page  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE  (patented).  The  only  cups  that  enable 
the  communicant  to  partake  with  head  bowed  (no  tipping  back  necessary).  The  only 
cups  that  can  be  washed  and  sterilized  in  bulk — no  wiping  or  polishing  required — saves 
hours  of  work — no  breakage — Trays  are  noiseless  and  dust-proof. 
We  also  make  all  other  stylet  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtQtS  on  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "free 

trial"  plan.  Communion  services  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDUAL  COyHiniOi  CUP  CO.    I  I  3  Tyndall  Av*^  TOROIITO.  CANADA 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 


and 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO.,  '  °«  *Shif.B*o'"' 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 


References. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Best  Way 

The  line  of  the  LNWIVII)- 
UAL  COMMCMION  SEKV- 
ICE    has    Increased  the 

  attendance   at   the  Lord's 

— ,    Supper   In    thon  sands  of 
ehnrches.   It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 
—  price  list. 

.•■  INDIVIDlAl  COaHIUNION  SERVirit  CO. 

I0r.l0».lll  8.  Wb»»""««  Avenue  Chlcaco 


Readers  will  confer  a  fayor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


SHOP  EARLY 


C  Buy  your  Christmas  presents  EARLY 
— early  in  the  day  and  early  in  December. 

That  will  be  your  bigeest  sift  of  the  holidays  to  iht  work- 
ers behind  the  counters  and  on  the  delivery  wagons. 


fiftemodal  XHHinbowa 

Beautiful  in  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  in  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.    Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS- 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
MISSIONS    EVANGELISM 

The  Christian  Lanlarn  Slide  and  Lectun 
Bureau,  30  W.  LAKE  STREET,  Chicag< 


Tllnstrated  Sermons.  They 
draw — the  impression  lasts.  Good 
Ijantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator.  829.00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereopti- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 
C.  M.  &TEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Maryland 

Baltimore  Exposition  Draws  Throngs 

"The  World  in  Baltimore"  is  more  than 
meeting  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
originators.  In  other  places  it  has  been  hard 
to  get  started,  but  here  the  attendance  has  been 
tremendous.  This  week  the  Presbyterians  have 
the  right  of  way.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Dr. 
A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young,  J. 
Ernest  McAfee  and  others  of  like  prominence 
spoke  on  missions.  Rev.  George  Gordon  Mahy 
of  Philadelphia  had  charge  of  an  evangelistic 
conference.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held 
and  largely  attended.  Excursions  from  neigh- 
boring towns  helped  to  swell  the  attendance. 

Govans  church  reopened  and  dedicated  the 
enlarged  chapel  Sunday,  Nov.  3.  Dr.  Branch 
and  Rev.  W.  W.  Shaw,  a  former  pastor,  assisted 
the  minister.    The  improvements  cost  $5,000. 

Westminster  church  was  reopened  Oct.  27 
after  being  closed  all  summer.  The  reopening 
was  also  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  church.  The  pastor.  Rev.  T.  G. 
Koontz,  delivered  an  historical  address.  The 
church  yard  was  at  one  time  the  burial  ground 
of  First  church.  These  are  some  of  the  names 
on  tombstones :  General  Samuel  Smith,  revolu- 
tionary officer  and  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Gen- 
eral John  Strieker,  a  hero  of  North  Point ; 
General  David  Poe,  quartermaster  in  the  rev- 
olutionary army;  Robert  Smith,  attorney  gen- 
eral and  secretary  of  navy  under  Jefferson,  and 
secretary  of  state  under  Madison ;  James  Mc- 
Henry,  secretary  of  war  under  Washington ; 
James  Calhoun,  the  first  mayor  of  Baltimore ; 
three  eminent  ministers  of  First  church — Dr. 
Allison,  Dr.  Inglis  and  Dr.  Nevin.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  all  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The 
church  is  surrounded  by  an  illustrious  com- 
pany of  dead,  but  the  present  company  of  living 
is  making  history  by  earnest,  sincere  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  under  hard  and  trying 
conditions. 

Rev.  Mr.  Niles  of  Second  church  is  repre- 
senting the  presbytery  in  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  city.  He  was  recently  received  by 
the  labor  union  and  given  all  privileges  but 
that  of  voting. 

New  York 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  church  census 
of  Fulton.  Six  churches  under  the  lead  of  the 
Presbyterians  are  back  of  the  project. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  country  life  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  a 
conference  will  be  held  at  Albion  Nov.  14-15. 
Problems  of  farming,  schools  and  church  are 
on  the  program. 

"In  the  city's  heart  to  serve"  is  the  motto 
adopted  by  Fourth  church,  Syracuse.  It  is 
carrying  out  the  motto  through  the  varied  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  $40,000  parish  house  re- 
cently dedicated  free  of  debt.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fenton, 
the  church  now  conducts  mothers'  meetings, 
classes  in  English  for  foreigners,  a  noon  rest 
for  office  and  business  girls.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  cash  boys'  play  hours.  During 
the  eight  years  of  the  present  pastorate  the 
church  has  added  $60,000  to  its  equipment,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  its  outside  benev- 
olences. 

Pennsylvania 

Sunday,  Oct.  27,  marked  the  close  of  a  year's 
work  by  George  Edward  Hawes,  D.  D.,  in 
Bellefonte  church.  Dr.  Hawes  came  from  a 
successful  pastorate  in  First  U.  P.  church, 
Braddock.  Improvements  have  been  made  to 
chapel  and  manse  amounting  to  $6,000.  Nine 
members  were  received,  making  fifty-three  for 
the  year.  The  pastor  was  presented  with  a 
fine  pulpit  gown. 

New  Jersey 

Nov.  3  Rev.  John  A.  Terhune  held  fare- 
well services  marking  the  close  of  a  pastorate 
of  nearly  twelve  years  at  Millerton.  During 
this  period  a  floating  debt  and  mortgage  were 
canceled  and  a  new  house  of  worship  erected 
costing,  with  furnishings,  $10,500,  and  175 
members  added.  The  closing  service  was  a 
union  meeting  of  all  the  churches,  at  which 
pastors  and  people  expressed  regrets  at  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Terhune's  departure. 


West  Side  church,  Englewood,  continues  to 
extend  its  efficiency  work.  The  Bible  school 
was  graded  this  fall  and  teachers  are  meet- 
ing for  study.  The  young  people  are  being 
formed  into  club  groups.  The  budget  system 
for  church  support  and  benevolences  has 
brought  an  increased  income  and  the  trustees 
are  installing  a  new  heating  plant.  This 
church  will  observe  its  fifteenth  anniversary 
next  April  and  entertain  Jersey  City  Presbytery. 

The  new  Presbyterian  hospital  of  Newark 
opened  its  doors  Nov.  4.  It  was  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  physicians,  nurses  and  trustees. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  reception  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  following  day  the  hos- 
pital received  patients.  George  F.  Reeves,  Dr. 
Davis  W.  Lusk,  Dr.  William  Y.  Chapman  of 
Roseville  church  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Stubblebine 
of  Bethany  church  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
The  hospital,  like  its  sister  in  New  York,  will 
receive  all,  irrespective  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

Kansas 

Wichita  Has  New  Church 

The  new  First  church,  Wichita,  was  dedi- 
cated Sunday,  Nov.  3,  Moderator  Matthews 
preaching  both  morning  and  evening.  A  fra- 
ternal service  was  held  at  3  o'clock,  when 
neighborhood  pastors  brought  greetings.  Spe- 
cial music  was  given  at  each  service  by  soloists 
and  the  chorus  choir  of  sixty  voices.  The 
church  started  October,  1869,  when  Rev.  W. 
K.  Boggs  gathered  a  few  early  settlers  in  an 
old  log  cabin  of  the  trading  post  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arkansas.  In  1870  the  church  was  or- 
ganized and  put  up  a  small  frame  building : 
six  years  later  a  larger  building  was  erected, 
which  was  used  until  1910,  when  the  present 
building  was  begun. 

Besides  Mr.  Boggs  the  church  has  had  the 
following  pastors  :  Rev.  John  P.  Harsen,  John 
D.  Hewett,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  David  Winters;  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Bradt,  Ph.  D.,  and  Thomas  Parry, 
D.  D.  Dr.  Andrew  Melrose  Brodie  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  This  is  considered  the  finest  temple 
of  worship  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,200,  with  Bible  school  ac- 
commodations for  1,000,  besides  Christian  En- 
deavor room,  ladies'  parlors  and  banquet  hall. 
The  cost,  including  the  $10,000  organ,  the  gift 
of  the  church  women,  was  nearly  $175,000. 
The  present  membership  is  goi. 

The  design  is  a  modified  type  "of  English 
Gothic  thoroughly  adapted  to  modern  needs  and 
methods  of  church  work.  The  exterior  walls 
are  of  Oolitic  limestone.  The  crowning  feature 
is  a  central  octagonal  dome  of  stone  at  the 
crossing  of  nave  and  transepts,  with  a  groin 
arched  ceiling  seventy-feet  above  the  church 
floor.  The  building  is  set  well  back  in  the  lot, 
giving  a  fine  foreground  on  the  main  street. 


The  Synod  of  Kansas  at  Leavenworth  elected 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaible  of  Burlingame  mod- 
erator in  honor  of  his  long  service. 

Morland  church  is  grouped  with  Hill  City. 
Pastor-Evangelist  D.  C.  Smith  conducted  a  ten 
days'  meeting  there  and  seven  members  were 
added,  of  whom  six  are  heads  of  families. 

Ohio 

A  young  people's  society  has  been  organized 
at  Camden,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  wipe  out 
the  church  debt,  four-fifths  of  the  needed  sum 
having  been  obtained  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  T.  J.  Saehr,  pastor. 

Old  Stone  church,  Cleveland,  lost  a  faithful 
worker  when  Miss  Maria  J.  Weaver  died  at 
Ashland  Oct.  26,  aged  68.  In  1883  she  left 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  she 
had  charge,  in  order  to  be  missionary  visitor 
of  Old  Stone  church.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum. 

Minnesota 

D.  F.  Colville,  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul,  recently  celebrated 
fifty  years  in  choir  work.  He  spent  many 
years  in  St.  Louis  and  has  been  in  St.  Paul 
twenty-five  years,  much  of  the  time  with  the 
church  of  which  Dr.  H.  C.  Swearingen  is 
pastor. 

Wisconsin 

A  boys'  vested  choir  has  been  organized  at 
Hammond  Avenue  church,  Superior. 


A  Safe,  Attractive 
—Investment— 

Capital  Is  recognizing  the  value  and  safety  of  OKLA- 
HOMA Farm  Mortgages. 

I  offer  .vou  0%  non-taxable  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
Oklahoma  Farms  la  sums  to  suit  you.  These  farms  are 
being  actively  and  profitably  tilled  by  home  owners. 

I  confine  my  loans  to  high-grade  farms  in  parts  of 
Oklahoma  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Thus  my  mortgages 
are  absolutely  safe,  conservative  and  attractive. 

Write  me  for  details— learn  how  your  capital  earns 
more  through  me  than  elsewhere.  My  Booklet  "C"— Okla- 
homa History  and  Resources— will  interest  you. 

""^^'^  GEO.  R.  FISH, 

Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

BOVEE  FURNACES  at  Manufaetnrer's 
Prices  Complete  with  Casing  tor 

5  room  house  $53.00 
7  room  house  58.00 
9  room  house  63.00 
1 1  room  house  68.00 

Laiger  furnaces  for 
churches,  school  houses 
etc  equally  low  prices. 
Thousands  in  use.  Re- 
quire one-third  less  fuel 
Fifteen  years  on  the 
market.  Fully  guaran- 
teed; absolutely  first- 
class.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  and 
full  particulars 
BOVEE  FURNACE  WORKS. 

1  8th  Street       -       Waterloo,  Iowa 

OHITKCH  FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY  &  CO. ,  w*tervuet.„ 


The  Old  Reliable 
Heneely  Foundry, 

Establlsbcd 
•eulr  mt  jrean  igo. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
«  OTHER 


(West  Troy),  N.Y. 

BELLS 


Bl  imWBD  .^A^  UITLIXXOTHZBBKLU 
I  TiwiTrrr^gg^iin iiiiii  miiiiiiin 
■B  "ZLm  XjS.    ^  TXLL3WH7. 
Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati.  0. 


BH  BELLS 

Ask  lor  Catalofoe  and  Special  Donation  Plan  No.  Z8 

ESTABLiaMaD  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Ilorkeye  B«I)  Foandry 
(Estab.  1837J.  559  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


WENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
 tyy  BROADWAY.N  Y.CITV. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.   35  cents  per  copy  by  mail 

RetumabU  aampU*  maiUd  to  protp«etiv«  purchaaert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIW  COc,  Hew  York  or  Chlcasro 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  ParkPlace,Northville,Mich. 


Pastors  S  Building  Committees 


Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beating. 

r" 


I 
I 

Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-  *<JL  — '  ■ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc  Please  send  Float  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  | 
Pews,  Pulpit  Fnrnittire.  S.  S.  SeatinA  E 

I,.,-  .  American  Seating  Company  ! 

I  il'r^  m  218  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO! 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

Uslzea.  CKA.PT8,  Parlor 

Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.   Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

•VNF^   SCHOO  .  FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANC   RAPIDS.  MICMtC.AN. 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 
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EGY 


THE  HOLY 
LAND 


Tours  to  the  Orient,  including  the  Mediter- 
ranean Countries.  Leaves  New  York,  Jan.  8,  22  and 
Feb.  19. 

Othbr  Tours:  South  America,  Feb.  1  and  20 ;  Bound 
the  World.  Jan.  2  and  22;  Japan,  Feb.  14  and  Mar.  13; 
Mediterranean  Lands,  frequent  dates,  Jan.  to  May. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 
306  Wuhington  St.,  Boston        22S  Fifth  Atc,  New  York 
1005  Chednut  St.,  Philadelpbia 


Hymns  of  the  Kingdom 

Edited  by 

//t'>i/y  Sloanc  Coffin  (^Ambrose  IVhile  I'ernon 
"More  nearly  than  In  any  other  collection  does  it  ex- 
press the  modern  view  of  the  relation  between  religion 
and  the  whole  world  of  human  life." — Oraham  Tayloi- 
in  "The  Survey." 
Some  typical  adoptions — 

Piedmont  Conorefiational,  Worcester.  Mass. 

First  Presbyterian.  Wilices-Barre,  Pa. 

First  Cnngregati^naJ .  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

South  Street  Presbyterian.  Morrvitown,  N.  J. 

University  Congregational,  Chicago,  111. 

Yale  Divinity  School.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Labor  Temple,  New  York 

A  returnable  copy  is  awaiting  your  request 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  sincf  1S55 
381  Fourth  Ave.  (27th  St.),  New  York 


CALIFORNIA  ROSE  BEADS 

I  paid 

Beautiful  black  necklace  made  of  genuineRosePet-  A 
als.  Lasting  Fragrance.  Unique  colored  Uoral  neck- 
laces.following colors;  Orange  Blossom.  Heliotrope, Califor- 
nia Poppy,  Red  Rose.  Your  choice  at  SI.  An  appreciated  gift. 

OLD  MISSION  NOVELTY  CO.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

You  can  make  money  at  home  stringing  and  selling  Rose 
Beads.     We  furnish  beads  in  bulk.     Write  for  prices. 


SATISFACTIOX 


GUARANTEED. 


pulpit  (Bowns 

and  Choir  Vestments 

Custom  Tailoring 

for  Clergymen.        Suits  from  |20.n 
Pulpit  Hangings 


COX  SONS  & 
72-74  Madison  Ave. 


VINI 
Now  Vort 


Did  You  Ever  Use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  ? 

Do  you  want  everything  printed  In  the  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  trade  press  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
any  particular  subj  ect?  Send  us  your  order,  describing  what 
you  want  us  to  clip,  enclosing  S3,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
service  for  one  month,  mailing  you  daily  or  weekly  all 
clippings  found  on  your  topic.  We  read  and  clip  about 
50,000  publications  each  month.   Write  us  about  it  today. 

U.  S.  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  19  So.  Fiftli  Av.,  Cliicago 

The  man  who 
first  hired  James 

Whitcomb 
Riley 

to  paint  signs 
on  fences 

says:  "Why,  he's  still  just  'Jim  Riley'  to 
me."  He  not  only  knew  Riley  and  em- 
ployed him,  but  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  unique  character  of  the  man 
who  was  to  become  America's  poet  of 
childhood.  He  knew  many  of  the  folks 
who  have  been  immortalized  in  disguise 
by  the  Hoosier  bard.  And 

he's  going  to 
tell  about  it 

in  an  early  issue  of  The  Continent 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertlsemeniK 


Rev.  H.  C.  Ramsey  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  Packwaukee  and  surrounding  country.  He 
is  a  returned  missionary,  having  lived  fifteen 
years  in  China.  His  lectures  on  China  illus- 
trating the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  and 
the  country  by  pictures  and  curios  are  won- 
derful helps  at  the  missionary  meetings. 

Iowa 

Illinois-Iowa  Tri-Cities 

In  bringing  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  Chi- 
cago to  speak  in  First  church,  Davenport, 
Dr.  L.  M.  CofTman,  pastor,  is  aiding  the  reli- 
gious public  of  the  tri-cities.  For  ten  days  Dr. 
Shaw  addresses  two  meetings  a  day  at  First 
church  and  also  speaks  at  noon  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

The  congregations  of  three  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Rock  Island  held  a  union  meeting 
in  Central  church  recently  at  the  organization 
of  South  Park  church.  Those  who  have  long 
been  connected  with  Presbyterianism  in  Rock 
Island  told  of  the  development  of  the  various 
churches.  Nov.  i  Rev.  W.  G.  Oglevee  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  church. 
The  first  communion  was  held  Nov.  3,  when 
seventeen  members  were  added,  making  165 
on  the  charter  roll.  This  church  has  for 
twenty-two  years  been  a  mission  of  Broadway 
church  and  for  the  past  five  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Oglevee,  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
W.  S.  Marquis  of  Broadway  church. 

The  young  people's  association  of  Broadway 
church.  Rock  Island,  has  planned  an  extensive 
lecture  course. 

Work  at  Newcomb  chapel,  Davenport,  is  pros- 
pering under  Rev.  F.  O.  Woestemeyer.  An 
independent  church  is  needed  in  this  part  of 
the  city. 

Nov.  27  Central  church  of  Rock  Island  is 
to  celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Plans 
for  a  very  interesting  meeting  have  been  made. 

Indiana 

Union  meetings  opened  at  Portland  Nov.  10 
under  the  direction  of  Evangelist  F.  E.  Oliver. 

In  the  recent  county  evangelistic  campaigns 
planned  for  Indiana  this  winter,  as  explained 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  Religious  World  depart- 
ment of  The  Continent,  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  plan  is  being  made  in  Rush  county.  A 
tabernacle  put  up  at  Rushville — a  town  of 
6,000 — seats  3,000  people,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Bie- 
derwolf,  the  director  of  the  work,  has  been 
preaching  with  extraordinary  success.  Besides 
these  meetings,  Dr.  Biederwolf  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  been  spending  days  in  automobile 
tours  of  the  country  towns.  On  one  such 
typical  trip  forty-three  persons  in  eleven  auto- 
mobiles made  the  tour.  The  preaching  in  each 
village  was  from  the  automobile  to  groups  in 
the  open  air  on  the  sidewalk.  Audiences  were 
extraordinary  in  proportion  to  the  population 
at  all  points.  Charles  T.  Wheeler  and  John  S. 
Hamilton,  conducting  meetings  at  Melroy  and 
Carthage,  in  the  same  county,  at  the  same  time 
conducted  similar  tours.  Dr.  Biederwolf's  per- 
manent address  while  engaged  in  this  Indiana 
work  for  the  winter  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Indianapolis. 


Presbyterian  Elder  to  Congress 

At  the  late  election  H.  H.  Seldomridge  of 
Colorado  Springs  was  chosen  congressman  from 
the  second  district  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Seldom- 
ridge is  an  elder  of  long  standing  greatness 
in  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  has  for  many  years  stood  in  the 
front  ranks  of  active  laymen  in  the  Synod  of 
Colorado.  He  is  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  William  J.  Bryan  and  goes  to  Washington 
as  a  Democrat. 


Church  in  Industrial  Parade 

The  only  church  represented  in  a  recent  large 
industrial  parade  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  the 
East  El  Paso  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
Rev.  Kenneth  Brown  is  pastor.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  advertising 
churches  and.  has  used  publicity  of  various 
kinds. 

The  church  float  carried  a  large  red  heart, 
with  streamers  held  by  sixteen  children.  It 
bore  the  legend,  "You  will  find  a  most  cordial 
welcome  at  the  East  El  Paso  Presbyterian 
church."  Along  the  sides  of  the  float  were 
banners  with  inscriptions  of  the  name  of  the 


The  Facts  of  Faith 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 


'T^HE  author  of  "Baptism  in  Fire,"  "The 
World  Lighted,"  etc.,  sets  forth  the 
grounds  of  his  Christian  faith  in  orderly,  log- 
ical and  convincing  maDner.  For  those  in 
doubt  the  assurances  of  this  volume  will  be 
welcome.  The  book  will  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  indifferent  as  well. 

"For  a  brief  and  cogent  statement  of  tbe  fundamental 
trutbs  of  the  Cbristlan  system  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  superior."— A.  H.  Strong,  D.D  ,  LL  D.,  President 
Kochester  Theological  fcemlnary. 

"Well-written  Will  do  much  to  strengthen 

those  whose  faith  may  be  wavering." — San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

"Helpful,  stimulating."— ircs/Pi/an  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

"The  best  devised,  the  sanest  book  on  Chris- 
tian Apologetics  that  I  have  met  for  many  years." — 
Prof.  Willis  J.  Keecher,  D.D. 

"A  wonderfully  lucid  statement  The  argu- 
ment is  quite  conclusive." — Continent. 

"Very  fortifying."— Lutheran  Observer. 

"An  admirable  putting  of  things  Unique  and 

fascinating."— Rev.  De.  Waylani)  Hoyt. 

Cloth;  90pp;  $.80  net;  by  mail  $.88 


SHERMAN,  FRENCH  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


HARRY   W.  JONES 

Minneapolis,      CbUtCb  HrCbiteCt  Minnesota. 

Will  Send  BOOKLET  on  Receipt  of  Six  Cents  Postage. 


^T7HEN  the  foreigner  comes 
to   our  door  why  not 
show  him  how  to  be  a  Christian 
American  ? 

He  does  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage; does  rot  attend  our 
church;  does  not  respond 
to  appeals  in  our  tongue. 
But  his  eye  brightens  at  a 
word  from  his  own  dialect. 
Preachers  of  his  nation- 
ality  hold  his  attention. 

You  can  help  Dubuque  College 
and  Seminary  to  educate  pastors 
to  reach  their  kin  of  many  races. 

A  card  to  President  C. 
M.  Steffens  will  bring 
full  information  at  once. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement in  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satlstled  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  an^ 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  la 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
Investment  in  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
in  one  of  the  best  investment  fields  in  the  Northwest. 

Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 

Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 

IDAHO 


BOISE 


COlPMALTi^vsT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
2 Yz  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

^38  years  Residence  and  Business  activitiei  i> 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  ^  Writi 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07f 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  NORVH^rKox, 


ASSOCIATED 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kingman  N.  Boblna,  Trea>^ 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  Torli. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Klght  per  cent.  Our  field  Is 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  improTed 
160  acre  farm. 

THB  VNIOHr  ]COKTe.A.eE  CO.. 
105  Weat  Orand  Ave..       OIotK,  NSW  Meziev 


6 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 


7 


WASHINGTON  S^^-^^Jif-.??:?^; 

No  llQuors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day 
Reference,  Bev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  WaBhln^OD  D  C  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "COI>K'8,"  »01  C  St.,  Jf.  W. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  illustrated  sermons    Write  for  catalog. 
Mclntoah  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  IlUnola 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.  Write  for  list 

HUTT  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bids.,  Kama*  City,  Mo. 


church  and  a  message  of  invitation  and  wel- 
come. 

In  connection  with  an  account  of  this  church 
and  its  participation  in  the  parade  The  El  Paso 
Herald  devotes  a  feature  story  to  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  ideas  on  church  advertising.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  pastor  that  Christ  believed  in 
advertising  and  that  the  turning  of  water  into 
wine  and  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead  and 
similar  miracles  brought  the  same  results  that 
ministers  seek  today  in  announcing  their  church 
services.    He  also  points  out  that  the  various 


Church  Float  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  Parade 
Attracts  Attention 

epistles  aroused  great  interest  in  Christ's  work 
and  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church. 

"With  the  example  of  Christ  before  us."  said 
Mr.  Brown,  "why  should  we  not  boost  our 
work?  Christ  sent  his  disciples  two  by  two  on 
his  travels  to  prepare  for  his  coming.  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  they  did  publicity  work  for 
him,  that  they  started  talk  of  his  miracles  and 
saw  that  their  reports  got  as  much  circulation 
as  possible  ?" 


"Just  Time  for  Another 
Chapter" 

[The  Continent's  Cover  Page  for  this  Issue] 

Howmanydelightfulmoments  of  life 
are  snatched  from  the  prosaic  rou- 
tine of  the  day!  The  busy  housewife 
finds  a  moment  now  and  a  moment 
then,  for  a  glance  at  the  book  ready 
at  hand;  while  some  of  the  great 
men  of  history  gained  in  thriftily 
used  respites  from  labor  the  knowl- 
edge which   made  their  careers. 

Studying  the  picture— a  reproduction 
of  "HoUandische  Wohnstube"  by 
Pieter  de  Hooch — one  imagines  how 
eagerly  the  housewife  has  turned  to 
her  story;  with  what  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction she  seated  herself — her  du- 
ties for  the  time  completed — to  fol- 
low the  further  adventures  of  hero 
and  heroine  and  perhaps  of  the  des- 
perate but  certain-to-be- foiled  vil- 
lain. Her  absorption  is  manifest, 
and  we  shall  not  disturb  her,  or  the 
enjoyment  she  suggests  to  us,  by 
indmating  that  the  inevitable  rap  on 
the  kitchen  door  may  come  just  at 
the  exciting  moment  in  the  chapter! 


What  Do  You 
Demand  in  Your 
Investments — 
Security? 

TF  you  want  a  safe  in- 
^  vestment  for  your 
money  —  an  investment 
w^here  the  principal  is 
absolutely  secured  and 
your  income  certain — let 
us  show  you  how 

Bonfoey's 
First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans 

netting  you  6%  interest 
clear  of  all  expenses  fill 
your  requirements.  Our 
booklet  will  interest  you 
— can  I  send  it  to  you? 

Beverly  H.  Bonfoey 

Mortgage  Loan  Banker 

Established  1879  Vnionville.  Mo. 

References— Ex. -Gov.  J.  W.  Folk,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President 
Missouri  University,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  F. 
O.  Elson,  Cashier  National  Bank  of  Union- 
ville.  Mo. ;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Elwang,  Mod- 
erator Missouri  Presbytery,  Columbia,  Mo. 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.. 


FAR>iI  MOPtGAGES 


IP 

A  V      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMScr«the 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT-Te.ted  by 
our  ciutoniert  for  40  rears.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  inveitort  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  liit. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


6* 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  tbe  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  334*  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  com,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Tezarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

November  14,  19 12 
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Financial  Situation 

Money  Easier  After  Election  —  Heads  of  Big 
Bnslness  Believe  Prosperity  Will  Continue 
—Trade  Active. 

With  the  passing  of  November  payments  and 
the  election  of  a  new  president  money  rates 
in  New  York-  quickly  dropped  from  9  per  cent, 
which  prevailed  for  a  time,  to  6  per  cent  and 
lower.  It  is  the  belief  of  bankers  that  the 
money  strain  is  over  for  nearly  a  month  at 
least.  There  will  be  the  usual  preparations  for 
December  payments  and  the  larger  outgoings 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  but  by  that  time  finan- 
cing on  account  of  the  crop  will  be  over  and 
many  loans  for  grain  repaid. 

Heads  of  banks,  railways  and  industrial  en- 
terprises in  New  York  unite  in  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  country  will  continue  its  present 
prosperity  under  democratic  rule.  The  chang- 
ing of  the  tariff  is  a  feature  to  which  the  new 
administration  is  pledged,  but  probably  little 
will  be  done  for  a  year.  The  result  has  ap- 
parently been  discounted  by  speculators  and 
announcement  of  the  choice  was  received  with 
comparative  calmness.  Such  men  as  J.  J.  Hill, 
W.  E.  Corey,  George  J.  Gould,  H.  C.  Frick, 
B.  F.  Yoakum  and  others  of  equal  prominence 
profess  faith  in  the  sanity  of  ideas  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  expect  an  administration  which  will 
not  disturb  business  by  sudden  changes. 

Bank  Deposits  Are  Larger 

Resources  of  25,000  state,  national  and 
private  banks  on  June  14  were  $24,955,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $1,324,000,000  over  resources 
of  24,000  banks  in  191 1.  Individual  deposits 
show  a  gain  of  $1,105,700,000  in  a  total  of  $17,- 
012,000,000.  Another  evidence  of  prosperity 
is  given  by  many  railway  reports,  although  some 
of  the  roads  complain  of  the  narrow  margin  of 
profit  caused  by  higher  wages  and  oppressive 
laws.  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  last  week 
"cut  a  melon"  of  50  per  cent  stock  dividend, 
amounting  to  $2,500,000,  for  the  holders  of  com- 
mon stock.  This  will  participate  in  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  25^  per  cent,  payable  Jan.  15,  as 
declared  some  time  ago.  This  action  by  the 
directors  caused  the  stock  to  jump  from  $210 
to  $355  a  share. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  recent  passing 
of  the  dividend  by  the  United  States  Express 
company  usually  paid  in  November.  Net  earn- 
ings amounted  to  only  $233,228  and  the  di- 
rectors say  in  view  of  possible  reduction  of 
rates  and  the  coming  of  parcels  post  they  were 
not  justified  in  ordering  a  dividend.  If  the  ex- 
press companies  are  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  the 
things  with  which  they  are  charged,  reduction 
of  revenue  is  a  mild  punishment,  although  it 
falls  in  many  cases  on  the  innocent  who  have 
bought  stock.  A  current  magazine  prints  a 
photograph  of  a  letter  of  instructions  issued 
by  officers  of  an  express  company  in  earlier 
years  suggesting  a  careless  remembrance  of  the 
tariff  at  Christmas  time  when  occasional  ship- 
pers offer  goods.  This  inflation  of  the  rate  is 
said  to  have  ceased,  and  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  would  have  the  present  rates 
much  lower,  especially  for  long  distances. 

Prices  Ate  Nearly  Sationary 

Commodity  prices  Nov.  i  were  about  the 
same  as  a  month  ago.  Business  continues  ex- 
cellent in  practically  all  lines.  The  trade  in 
candy,  holiday  goods  and  jewelry  is  specially 
active.  The  flour  mills  are  busy  with  large 
exports.  In  a  recent  week  more  flour  was 
shipped  abroad  than  during  any  week  since 
1908. 

When  wages  are  high  the  man  on  a  salary 
should  visit  the  savings  bank  often. 


SIX  PER  CENT  INVESTMENTS 
FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SUMS 

InveBtors  In  more  than  30  States  and  several  foreign 
countries  Invest  In  our  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting 
6%  and  furnished  by  us  for  more  than  30  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  booklet  "C"  and  our  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

T  O  When  your  funds  are  Invested  In  my  First 
'JC\Of  Farm  Mortecages  they  will  net  you  5J  to 
•  "  lO  B%  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70%  margin  In  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references, 
e.  W.  HA.RT,  Pres't  The  Merchant*  Bank 
BRYA.NT'  SOXTTH    D  A  K.  O  T  .A. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTnist&Saiiii^sBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Obla. ,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  it  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WA.LiTER  B.  P ASCH.A.L.1,,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


BECAUSE 
OUR  " 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  bearing 
property,  inspected  by  one  o£  our  olflcers 
and  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values, 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purchase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  YOU  could  not 
ask  for  a  strovger  endorsevunt  than  this.   YOUR  INTEREST 
and  PRINCIPAL  remitted  on  due  date,  in  New  York  Ex- 
change without  charge.   Write  for  list,  infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


Farm  Mortgages 

BECAUSE: 


would  be  desirable 
investments  for  you 


1.  Simplicity.    The  original  notes,  mortgages  apd 

other  papers  are  turned  over  to  you. 

2.  ControL    Mortgage  is  assigned  to  yourself.  Ac- 

tion may  be  taken  without  consulting  a  trustee 
or  majority  bond  holders. 

3.  Interest  Rate.  G%,  the  best  rate  currently  obtain- 

able from  safe  investments. 

4.  Lotical  Value.    Secured  by  improved  agricul- 

tural lands.  Farm  lands  I'epresent  the  most 
dependable  source  of  wealth.  Land  values 
must  increase  with  growing  population. 

5.  Security-    Amount  of  loan  is  generally  about 

one-third  the  real  value  of  the  security  covered 
by  Hrst  mortgage. 

6.  High  Standing.  Successfully  used  for  many  years 

bylarge  Investment  Institutions,  Estates,  Insur- 
ance Companies,  Trust  Companies  and  Banks. 


7  Oppnrtunity  of  inveatigation.  Location  of 
farms  is  established  by  Government  survey; 
Section,  Township  and  liange.  You  can  secui  f 
an  estimate  of  value  ',ot  the  security  in  your 
own  way  from  disinterested  parties  in  the 
locality. 

8.  Legality.   Real  Estate  Mortgages  are  specifically 

authorized  for'Savings  Bank  Investments  in 
every  state  that  has  savings  bank  laws. 

9.  Dealer*'  responsibility.    It  is  worth  while  to 

deal  with  an  established,  responsible  house. 
An  institution  which  has  been  in  business  for 
a  long  period  of  years  establishes  a  record 
which  cat)  be  investigated.  Your  banker  or 
your  lawyer  can  obtain  this  information  for 
you  about  the  House  with  which  you  expect 
to  deal. 


If  You  Can  Improve  Your  Security  and  Increase  Your  Income  Is  It  Not  Worth  While  to  Investigate  ? 

Send  for  particulars  to 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


   Tear  Off 

OKLAHOMA   FARM    MORTGAGE   CO.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  [Continent] 

Send  particulars.   My  name,  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Pennsylvania 


BEECHWOOD  Practical  School 

FOR  TOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENKINTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departraeats— Couservatory  of 
Music.  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.D.,  Pres.    Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Associate 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 
38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  E.  PARSONS,  President.    Fulrfleld,  Iowa 


Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Sciiooi 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWN.  Prealdent. 


Ohio 


^y^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  f^^SSio  ?8"^l 

Ranked  hfith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  stlmulatiriE  life  for  thonEhtful  ttudcnu.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relielous  influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics ;  Oym- 
nasium.   Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M..  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

Tenneaaee 


Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
oourses.  PosltlveChrlBtlan  Influences.  Bxpensesreasoa- 
»l>le.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Qhat,  D.  D.,  Qreenevllle,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


For  eirls  and 
TouDK  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 

Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 

Illinola 


The  PAbSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

OfFers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  BI^IZA.  C.  ei^BHrBT.  B.  BT.. 

149-151  West  SnserloT  St.,  Cblcago 

TODD  SEMINARY^ FOR^  BOY  S 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBl<X:  TPoodstocfe,  111.  ' 

"Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  Girls  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Infinences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

HISS  SADIE  H.  DAVISON,  PriDcipal,  BeaTcr  Dam,  Wucouia 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:      '    ::  WISCONSIN 


ii^  Q/l  ^  Rogei 
lo4t  /  Bros^ 


The 
Trade  Mark 

on  Spoonst  Etc.,  I*  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


Illinois  Church  75  Years  Old 

First  church  of  Princeton,  III.,  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  Oct.  26.  An  exec- 
utive committee  arranged  a  four  days'  program 
which,  as  carried  out,  developed  interest,  en- 
thusiasm and  in- 
spiration. One  of 
the  features  was  a 
photograph  g  a  1  - 
lery,  in  which  hung 
pictures  of  the 
church  building, 
charter  members, 
members  of  the 
charter  session,  of 
different  pastors 
and  of  many  former 
members.  The 
church  has  always 
numbered  among 
i  t  s  membership 
many  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of 
the  city.  One  oil 
portrait  in  the  gal- 
lery was  that  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Snell 
Bryant,  mother  of 
Mrs.  Bryant  was  a 


/.  R.  McGlade,  D.  D. 


William   Cullen  Bryant 
charter  member  of  the  church 

The  church  was  founded  in  1837,  when 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Hampshire  Colony 
Congregational  church  formed  what  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  known  as  First  Independent 
Congregational  church,  but  was  later  changed 
to  Presbyterian.  The  pastors  and  supplies 
have  been  as  follows  :  A.  B.  Church,  Ithamar 
Pillsbury,  John  Stocker,  William  Perkins,  J.  C. 
Barr,  Josiah  Milligan,  John  Clark  Hill,  D.  D. ; 
D.  G.  Bradford;  Mead  C.  Williams,  D.  D. ; 
Glenrou  McQueen,  D.  D. ;  George  Smith,  Harry 
B.  Allen,  Harry  M.  Markley,  William  Hosken, 
Ph.  D. ;  Jerome  R.  McGlade,  D.  D.  The  church 
was  supplied  for  a  number  of  months  by  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton  during  his  oresidency  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Willis  G. 
Craig  and  Rev.  Edward  St.  Pierre  were  sup- 
plies for  brief  periods. 

The  celebration  began  with  a  union  mis- 
sionary meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
woman's  missionary  society.  Dr.  W.  S.  Mar- 
quis of  Broadway  church,  Rock  Island,  de- 
livered an  illustrated  lecture  on  Presbyterian 
mission  stations  in  the  Orient  which  he  has  re- 
cently visited.  There  was  a  fellowship  meet- 
ing of  the  local  churches  Friday  evening,  when 
the  different  pastors  brought  congratulations, 
as  did  Dr.  Marquis  for  Rock  River  Presbytery. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  founding  of  the 
church  was  celebrated.  Mrs.  Chester  M.  Dur- 
ley  read  an  historical  paper.  Former  pastors, 
Dr.  McQueen,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Markley, 
gave  reminiscent  addresses.  Letters  were 
read  from  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Patton.  One 
musical  number  of  the  evening  was  sung  by 
girls,  some  of  whom  are  the  fifth  generation  in 
the  church.  A  solo  was  also  sung  by  a  young 
lady  of  the  fifth  generation. 

The  church  at  present  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  under  Dr.  McGlade.  The  member- 
ship approximates  275,  while  the  membership 
during  the  seventy-five  years  totals  more  than 
1,100.  A  souvenir  historical  volume  will  soon 
be  published. 


The  Pink  Luster  Tea  Set  of 
Old  Nantucket 

{Continued  from  page  1610) 

"Oh,  it  is  too  sad!"  sighed  Minna.  "When 
Zippa's  and  Hester's  mother  died  she  left  each 
of  her  daughters  half  the  house,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom very  often  in  New  England,  but  the  sisters 
quarreled  over  that  pink  luster  tea  set.  One 
wanted  it  divided,  the  other  wished  it  kept 
intact,  so  the  quarrel  began.  If  they  had  dis- 
agreed and  patched  up  the  difference  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad,  but  to  brood  over  and  remember 
the  quarrel  all  these  years  is  pathetic,  and  I 
am  so  ashamed  for  thpm !  They  are  off- 
islanders.    What  must  the  Nantucketers  think  !" 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE^— 

CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

OpenInK  Day  Septemlter  ICth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOBeE   1..  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel     Sunday- School 

330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH       NEW  YORK  CITY 


C 


Sailing  Jan.  21,  .Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18.  Iai3.  For  EGYPT 
PALESTINE,  TURKEY,  GKEECE.  Finest  accommoda- 
tions—culture leaders.   Descriptive  booklet  now  ready 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building         •:•         Chicago,  III. 

package 

T  FOR 
lYSPEPTICS 


ES  AND  OBESITY 


Unlik. 
Leadin 


I  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  I  am  recom- 
mending it  to  all  my  patients,  especially  to  those  sutler- 
ing  from  nervous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  the  finest  article  of  food  for  invalids  I 
know  of."  Y.  L.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BE  SURE  TO  GET  THE 

November  and  December  Numbers  of 

The  Christian  Workers 

Jam«M.  Gray.  Editor.  MAf;A7IVr  lOCtnUaCopy. 
J.H.Rabton.Aiiociate  l"rtVJ/\Z«ll^ti         $1.00  per  Year. 

THE  NOT'EMBBR  KUAIBEK 

Contains  Dr.  Gray's  usual  good  editorials  ou  topics  of  in- 
terest treated  from  the  Bible  viewpoint. 

.Joseph  A.  Richards'  timely  poem  "I  Will  Call  for  a 
Sword."    Be  sure  to  read  it. 

Two  addresses  given  at  Winona  Lake  Bible  Conference. 

Six  addresses  given  at  the  Evangelistic  Conference  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago. 
These  are  good. 

A  fine  list  of  books  suggested  for  Bible  study  and  several 
perplexing  questions  answered. 

Lessons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.Gray,  besides  regu- 
lar departments.  And  don't  miss  the  special  advertisements 
of  The  Christian  Workers  Magazine  on  pages  132,  133,  134. 

TBE  IIX:Ci:]lfBEK  NUMBEK 

Will  be  as  good  or  better.  More  Conference  addresses, 
etc.   ORDER  COPIES  TODAY. 

Tlie  Christian  Workeri  Magazine,  163  Inititnte  Place,  Cbicag«,  lit. 

Aid  for  the 

DEAE 


Deafness  is  due  to  the  ear'^ 
drums  from  some  cause  be- 
coming defective.  1  offer  you 
the  same  hope  of  hearing  as  you 
have  of  seeing  from  the  oculist  who 
supplies  glasses  to  help  your  eyesight— 
for  I  apply  the  same  common  sense 
principle  in  my  method  of  restoring 
hearing.  The  weakened  or  Impaired 
parts  must  be  reinforced  by  suitable  de- 
vices to  Isupply  what  Is  lacking  to  hear.  Among 
the  many  thousands  of  people,  whose  hearing  has 
been  restored,  there  has  been  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing.  Many  testimonials, 
which  I  have  received,  show  remarkable  results'. 

Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

3V  nave  restored  tome  my  own  hearing— that  is 
'  how  I  happened  to  discover  the  secret  of  their 
Success  In  my  own  desperate  endeavors  to  be  re- 
lieved of  my  deafness  after  physicians  had  re- 
peatedly failed. 

Common-Sense  Ear  Drums  are  made  of  a  soft, 
sensitized  material,  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear. 
They  are  out  of  sight  when  worn,  and  easily  ad- 
justed by  the  wearer. 

It  is  certainly  worth  your  while  to  Investigate. 
Before  you  send  any  money  just  drop  me  a  line. 
I  want  to  send  you  free  of  charge  my  book  on  deaf- 
ness and  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  entirely  worthy  of  your  confidence.  Why 
not  write  today? 

GEORGE  H.  WILSON,  President 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 

675  Todd  Building  Louisville,  Ky 
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"Does  anyone  visit  them?"  asked  Tom. 

"Very  rarely,"  replied  the  little  Japanese 
girl.  "Mrs.  Grey  told  me  that  some  years  ago 
ever  so  many  visitors  came,  and  some  friends 
even  tried  to  reconcile  the  sisters,  but  it  was 
useless,  so  gradually  their  friends  and  ac- 
([uaintances  stopped  coming  and  dropped  away." 

"  'My,  but  there's  nothin'  so  queer  as  folks  !'  " 
quoted  Tom  with  a  whistle.  "Have  you  ever 
seen  them?" 

"Often.  Just  two  plain  little  ladies,  but  very 
different  in  appearance  from  anyone  else." 

"Old?" 

"N — o,"  said  Minna  hesitatingly,  "but  not 
very  young.  It  may  be  that  the  anger  and 
spite  make  them  look  older  than  other  people 
of  the  same  age,  for  the  missionaries  used  to 
tell  us  that  those  feelings  changed  the  loveliest 
faces." 

"I  can't  make  out  how  they  get  their  meals," 
said  the  boy  dubiously.  "They  must  whisper 
on  the  sly." 

"Oh,  no,  they  don't,"  replied  the  little  Japan- 
ese girl.  "I  was  walking  down  the  side  road 
once,  by  the  house,  where  you  see  the  honey- 
suckle growing  over  the  fence,  and  I  could  look 
right  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  -they  were, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  cook  stove  and  the  other 
opposite,  and,  I  suppose,  the  imaginary  line 
between.  That  is  the  way  they  cook  their 
meals.  I  don't  gossip,  but  when  Hester  cooks 
onions,  Zippa  says  she  knows  it  is  because  she 
does  not  like  onions ;  and  when  Zippa  cooks 
'punkin  in  molasses' — you  know,  that  Nan- 
tucket dish — why,  Hester  says  it  is  because  she 
(Hester)  never  could  abide  the  cooking  of  those 
two  things  together." 

Here  Tom  burst  out  into  loud  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. He  had  seated  himself  on  the  front  porch 
of  the  house  and  he  rolled  with  his  fun  down 
the  lower  step  onto  the  grass  plot. 

The  little  girl  began  to  chide  him.  "This 
is  not  a  subject  of  mirth,"  she  said  gravely. 
"I  do  so  wish  that  some  of  these  white  butter- 
flies floating  about  here  and  there  might  tell 
me,  might  confide  jn  me  a  secret,  that  would 
turn  the  two  poor  sisters  into  happy  beings 
again." 

Tom  stared.  He  could  see  that  Minna's  kind 
heart  grieved  at  the  pitiful  quarrel.  "Can't 
you  think  of  something?"  he  suggested. 

Minna  dropped  her  head  between  her  little 
brown  hands  and  thought  and  thought.  "I 
have  it!"  she  exclaimed  presently  in  delight. 

"Have  what?"  asked  Tom. 

"The  fairy  wand,  to  change  them  into 
friends." 

"Just  show  it  to  me,  will  you  ?"  asked  the 
boy  gayly. 

Minna  laughed.  "Not  yet,  not  yet ;  it  is  a 
secret  now,  but  you  will  soon  be  wise.  When  I 
come  over  to  see  your  Cousin  Sue  in  the  small 
brown  house  you  shall  know." 


A  Glimpse  of  Giovanni  Luzzi, 
Waldensian 

(Continued  from  page  i6os) 

even  suspected  of  modern  sympathies  gets  into 
the  ranks  of  the  governing  hierarchy.  There 
are  indeed  two  or  three  liberals  among  the 
cardinals  now,  but  they  are  older  men,  who 
got  their  red  hats  in  the  days  when  the  guard 
of  ultramontanes  was  not  so  sharp  nor  so 
strict  as  now.  In  this  latter  time  it  is  well 
understood  that  "no  liberals  need  apply."  Of 
the  old  order's  defenders  some  of  the  most 
intolerant  today  were  in  youth  markedly  pro- 
gressive, but  seeing  the  impossibility  of  church 
preferment  in  that  line,  they  revolutionized 
themselves  backward  so  effectually  that  they 
today  are  fiercer  against  progress  than  the  sin- 
cere temperamental  conservatives. 

But  neither  the  conservatives  of  conviction 
nor  the  conservatives  of  ambition  can  stop  the 
increase  of  modernist  sentiment  and  belief.  Dr. 
Luzzi  admits  himself  hopeless  of  the  curia,  but 
what  can  the  cabal  of  cardinals  and  monsignori 
do?  "Presently,"  says  he,  "the  Catholics  of 
Italy  will  be  overwhelmingly  against  them,  and 
they  can't  hold  out  against  them."  In  that 
case  what  will  be  their  refuge?  Surrender  to 
the  new  twentieth  century  spirit ;  consent  to  a 
remaking  of  doctrine  and  practice?  Possibly. 
But  Dr.  Luzzi  thinks  another  resort  more  prob- 
able. The  Vatican  crowd — pope  and  all — when 
the  opposition  gets  intolerable  in  Italy,  are 
likely,  in  the  professor's  view,  to  seek  a  clime 
more  congenial  in  America.  Medieval  ultra- 
montanism    fleeing   from    illuminated    Italy  to 


find  a  dark  spot  suited  to  its  liking  in  some 
loyal  Romanist  section  of  the  United  States, 
as,  for  example,  Cardinal  O'Connell's  "province" 
of  Massachusetts — would  not  that  be  a  grim, 
gigantic  jest  in  the  irony  of  history? 


Idaho  College  Salaries  Are  Variable 

Each  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Idaho  signs  an  agreement  to  work  for  less 
than  his  stipulated  salary  if  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient money  raised  during  the  year  to  pay  the 
full  amount.  In  this  case  he  accepts  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  salary  fund  for  the 
year's  employment.  This  arrangement  during 
the  last  year  has  resulted  in  an  average  salary 
of  each  instructor  of  $877.77.  The  highest 
possible  salary  paid  to  six  members  of  the 
faculty  is  $1,000.  Dr.  William  Judson  Boone, 
a  graduate  of  Wooster  University  and  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  is  president.  This  col- 
lege is  the  only  such  institution  in  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho,  the  University  of  Idaho  being 
428  miles  north,  and  it  is  294  miles  to  Whit- 
man College  in  Oregon.  Friends  of  the  insti- 
tution desire  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $500,000. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyferial  Meetings 

Carlisle — Harrisburg  Immanuel,  Nov.  19,  7. 
Indianapolis — Indianapolis  Second,  Nov.  18,  10. 

Moderators  Elected 
Santa  Barbara — S.  F.  Shiffier. 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Pecos   Valley — H.   J.  Cumpsten. 

Ordinations 
Utica — Julius  Prochnan,  Oct.  25. 

Resignations 
District  of  Columbia — Washington  Gurley  Me- 
morial :  J.  Russel  Verbrycke. 
Illinois — Morris:    C.    H.    Bruce;  Wilmington 
First :  John  Welsh-;  Waterman  :  George  Dun- 
lap. 

Maryland — Chesapeake  City:  William  Clews. 
Missouri — Kansas  City  Mellier  Place  :  Herbert 

E.  Waters;  Springfield  Second:  C.  H.  Tick- 

nor. 

New  Jersey — Hamburg  :  Francis  M.  Line. 
New  Mexico — Artesia :  E.  E.  Mathes. 

Calls 

District  of  Columbia — Washington  Fourth : 
Howard  J.  Bell  assistant  pastor,  accepts. 

Iowa — Alta :  G.  M.  West,  accepts. 

Maryland — Kennedyville  :  William  Clews,  ac- 
cepts. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Lee  Avenue  :  W.  A.  Gait ; 
Moberly  Coates  Street :  D.  M.  Harrison,  ac- 
cepts;  Butler  First:  C.  H.  Ticknor,  accepts. 

New  Mexico — Mesilla  Park  :  E.  E.  Mathes,  ac- 
cepts. 

New  York — Corners  and  Litchfield :  Julius 
Prochnan,  accepts ;  Westtown :  F.  M.  Line, 
accepts. 

Installations 
Illinois — Alton     First :     Edward     L.  Gibson, 
Oct.  29. 

Indiana — South  Bend  Trinity  :.  John  S.  Burns, 
Oct.  29. 

North  Carolina — Jupiter:  W.  S.  Harold,  Dec.  i. 
Texas — Santa  Anna:  T.  W.  Davidson,  Nov.  3. 

Supplies  Arranged 
North  Carolina — Brankton  Reems  Creek  :  J.  H. 
Gruver. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Iowa — Cleghorn,  O.  C.  McConnell  clerk. 

Change  of  Address 
Frazer,   David   R. — Montclair  to   Short  Hills, 
N.  J. 

Line,  Francis  M. — Hamburg,  N.  J.,  to  West- 
town,  N.Y. 

Terhune,  J.  A. — Millerton  to  53  W.  Ridgewood 
avenue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Accessions 

Indiana — Indianapolis  Meridian  Heights,  12, 
Oct.  13,  Alfred  Martin  pastor;  Indianapolis 
First,  IS,  Oct.  13,  M.  L.  Haines  pastor;  In- 
dianapolis Tabernacle,  12,  Oct.  13,  E.  W. 
Clippinger. 

Iowa — Des  Moines  First,   22,  Nov.   3,  R.  K. 

Porter  pastor. 
Missouri — Kansas  City  Grace,  7,  Oct.  20,  C.  A. 

Arnold  pastor. 
Pennsylvania — Carlisle  Biddle  chapel,  9,  Oct.  27, 

G.  R.  Bernhard  pastor. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and! 
judgmeat  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
be^utif'il  by  good  windows-  Hooker 
Windozvs  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  lite  study  oi  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care* 
iul  and  thorough  construction.  Hooker 
IVindozvs  enhance  the  appearance  ol 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (Est.  ^^^) 

658Washiii5tonBoal.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A* 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niI7T7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COj, 
Lf  IE.  1  ^  20  East  Randolph  St..  D«pl.  J2.  CHICAfiO. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CABOa 

KINE  STATIONERY 

iSend  for  Samples 
S.  D.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  200  CL.ARK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICOHS. 

RFIITlNta  MEW  METHOD  6t  SUBJECTS, 
nbn  I  I  CHURCHES  REPUCED  RATES. 

MOORE-HUBBELL&Ce.  7IX  MASONIC  TEMn4-CHiCA&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thk  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADY  OF  EXPEKIENCE  DESIRES  POSITION  AS 
community  worker  or  pastor's  assistant.   Address  A, 
The  Continent,  New  York  City. 

TRAINED  ORGANIST  (WOMAN)  WHO  HAS  BEEN 
successful  with  children's  choir  work  and  general 
church  and  choir  work  desires  engagement.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. Address  A.  N.  P.,  No.  B8'2  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


LEOLA  CHURCH,  A  COUNTY  SEAT,  500  POPULA- 
tlon,  with  two  saloons  and  no  library,  is  arranging  a 
reading  room  and  center  for  young  people.  Books,  maga- 
zines, fuel  and  rent  are  provided.  About  siiO  will  secure 
chairs  and  tables.  L.  L.  Sanders,  pastor,  will  acknowledge 
any  money  contributed. 

PASTORATE  WANTED  IN  OHIO  OR  WESTERN 
Pennsylvania.  College  and  temlnary  graduate.  Eight 
years' experience.  References.  Address  Y,  care  Continent. 

mHEOLOGlCAL  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  (SECOND 
J.  hand)  wanted.  Send  list  at  once  to  Antiquarian  Book 
Co.,  24  E.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  111. 

ORGANS 

FOR  SALE— ESTEY  PIPE  ORGAN,  THREE  MANUALS ; 
sixteen  stops.  In  good  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  any 
time.'  Address  I.  M.  Waterbury.  54  Lincoln  ave.,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GREATEST  LAND  VALUES  IN  AMERICA— FARMS 
¥10  an  acre  up— easy  terms.  In  the  Southeastern  States 
bordering  Southern  Railway  Line.  Big  crops,  excellent 
markets,  annual  profit  S50  to  S200  an  acre.  Best  social  and 
school  privileges.  Land  Lists,  subscription  to  "Southern 
Field,"  all  services  Free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind. 
Agt.,  Room  2'2.  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKBN,  FEUil 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIBM-A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wicka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
asual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  *  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O..  J.  Foster  McNary,  M.  D., 
D.O.,  resident  physicians:  A.  W.  Brockway.  D  O.,  assoclato 

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857). 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Peunoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

TOURS 

GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE— A  FEW  TOURS 
to  organizers  of  small  parties.   Write  today.  Univer- 
sity Tours.  Box  V,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars inciulre  of  Rev.  .1.  E.  Day.  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


Parties.  Comfort  and 
Leisure.  Thorough  Sight-seeing.  Expert  Guid- 
ance. Strictly  first-class.  Special  Tours  for 
Private  Parties.    PAINE  TOURS,  Gleni  FaUi.N.Y. 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  goes  far  toward 
the  formation  of  a  sound  character 


MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 
MAKING 


The  Youth's 

Companion 

aims  to  develop  in  its  readers  all  these  essentials  to  well- 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood.  Authorities  on  athletic 
training,  on  the  great  sports  —  Football,  Baseball,  Rowing, 
etc., — will  be  regular  contributors  to  the  Boys'  Page.  For 
girls  there  will  be  suggestions'  as  to  profitable  employments. 
For  the  family  there  will  be  hints  on  how  to  do  things  — 
Gardening,  Poultry -Keeping,  etc.  For  general  reading 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  series  on 

The  Making  of  Men 

OF  A  LAWYER,  By  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio 

OF  A  MINISTER,  By  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts 
OF  A  SEAMAN,  By  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 
OF  AN  INVENTOR,  By  Hudson  Maxim 

OF  A  JOURNALIST,  By  Talcott  Williams 

OF  A  DOCTOR,  By  William  M.  Polk,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
OF  A  BUSINESS  MAN,  By  Theodore  N.  Vail 


Stunning  Serials  and  250  Other  Stories 


Complete  in  eacli  number  of  Tt 


able  predicaments;   stories  of  luck '''^''''j'^'Y'^''^^^"K  fj'anlS  college  life  for  girls;   stories  of 

sentiment,  character  testing,  triumpn^  ov'i_^<'Jn;iir/}g|J  Among  the  serials,  which  will  follow 

one  another  the  year  through,  will  be  — ^ 

THE  SHOVEL-MAN,  A  Tale  of  the  Panama  Canal,  RALPH  D.  PAINE 

ON  MISERY  GORE,  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Logging-Camps,  HOLMAN  F.  DAY 

THE  WILDERNESS  CASTAWAYS,  A  Tale  of  Hudson  Bay,  DILLON  WALLACE 
THE  COLONEL'S  EXPERIMENT,  A  Story  for  Girls,  EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO 
THE  VISION,  A  Tale  of  Chicago  Business  Life,  GARDNER  HUNTING 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON,  A  Story  of  "St.  Timothy's,"     ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 

Full  Announcement  of  the  Leading  Features  for  1913  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  will 
be  Sent  Free  to  Any  Address  on  Request. 


be  stories  of  thrilling  adventure  and  laugh- 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  FREE  ISSUES 

Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this  coupon  or  the  name  of  this  publication 
with  $2.00  for  the  new  1913  volume  will  receive: 

All  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1912  free,  including  the  Beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 

The  Companion  Window  Transparency  and  Calendar  for  1913  free,  the  most  beautiful  novelty  ever 
given  to  Companion  readers.    An  extra  copy  is  sent  to  every  donor  of  a  gift  subscription. 

Then  the  fifty -two  issues  of  1913  —  long  hours  of  companionship  with  the  wise,  the  adventurous,  the 
entertaining  —  all  for  less  than  four  cents  a  week.  cb179 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY'S  HOLIDAY  LIST 


ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  English  History 

By  ALICE  S.  HOFFMAN,  author  of  the 
best  "Children's  Shakespeare."  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  line  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Red  cloth,  full  gilt,  $2.50 

A  Child's  Book  of  Warriors 

By  WILLIAM  CANTON,  author  of  "The 
Invisible  Playmate,"  "W.  V.,  Her  Book," 
etc.  Illustrated  in  color  and  line  by  Her- 
bert Cole.    Decorated  cover,  gilt  top,  $2.00 

Jolly  Csille  and  other  Swedish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  HELENA  NYBLOM.  With  decora- 
tions in  line  and  plates  in  color  by  Charles 
Folkard.  "Really  refreshingly  new  and 
original."  Decorated  cover,  $2.50 

Bee:  the  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  Retold  in 
English  by  Peter  Wright.  Beautifully 
decorated  and  illustrated  in  colors  by 
Charles  Robinson. 

Decorated  covers,  $2.50  net ;  postpaid,  $2.67 

The  Gentle  Heritage 

By  FRANCES  CROMPTON.  New  edition 
with  frontispiece  in  colors  and  other  il- 
lustrations.        $1.00  net;  postpaid  $1.08 


ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL 

Karakoram  and  Western  Himalaya 

An  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  H.  R.  H. 
PRINCE  LUIGI  AMADEO  OF  SAVOY, 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

Two  volumes,  the  set  $15.00 
Superbly  illustrated  from  magnificent 
Photographs 

Famous  Houses  and  Literary 
Shrines  of  London 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.    74  illustra- 
tions from  pen  drawings  and  16  portraits. 
,         Cloth,  ivo,  $2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.67 

Rambles  in  the  Pyrenees 

By  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON.  With 
plans  and  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations 
chiefly  by  the  author. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $6.00  net;  postpaid  $6.24 

New  volumes  in  the  "Things  Seen"  Series 

Things  Seen  in  Palestine 

By  Mrs.  H.  H.  SPOER  (A.  Goodrich- 
Freer). 

Cloth  75  cts.  net;  leather,  $1.00  net  : 
postage  6  cts. 

Things  Seen  in  Russia 

By  W.  BARNES  STEVENI. 

Cloth  75  cts.  net;  leather,  $1.00  net; 
postage  6  cts. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Michael  Angelo 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND.  With  24  plates 
in  monochrome.    Just  ready.  8vo. 

$2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.13 

Tolstoy 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND.  "A  most  satis- 
fying book." — Chicago  Tribune.  "A  most 
human  and  sympathetic  work." — N.  Y. 
Times. 

Cloth,  8vo.,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.64 

George  Borrow 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS.  "The  best  book 
on  Borrow  obtainable." — Daily  Chronicle, 
London.    Just  ready. 

Illus.,  $3.00  net;  postpaid,  $3.17 

T.  DeWitt  Talmage  as  I  Knew  Him 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Concluding 
chapter  by  Mrs.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

Illus.,  $3.00  net;  postpaid,  $3.17 

THE  LATEST  DUTTON  NOVEL 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Garry 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 
Author  of  "Peter's  Mother,"  "The  Lonely 
Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square,"  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.35  net;  postpaid,  $1.47 


Send  for  Our  New 
Holiday  List 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


31  West  23rd  Street 
New  York 


AT   ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Men  Who  Made 
Good 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

Author  of  "Making  Oood" 

"Twenty-six  brief  blograplilee  of  men 
who  liave  attained  distinction  are  given 
In  clear,  Informing  style  and  form  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  author's  earlier 
book,  'Making  Good.'  "  —  MinneavoUs 
Jmi/rnal.  Ket  S1.«S 

Men  Who  Were 
Found  Faithful 

By  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

Like  the  author's  'Toung  Men  Who 
Overcame."  this  book  Is  a  series  of 
biographical  studies  of  men  and  women 
who  have  illustrated  the  highest  Chris- 
tian Ideals  of  loyalty  and  self-forget- 
fulness.  Set  !$1.0a 

Work""  V"^"""^  Comfort 

By  PROF.  HUGH  BLACK 

Popular  Pocket  Editions 

A  brand  new  form  for  Hugh  Black's 
winning  essays.  "Not  Sociological 
treatises  but  a  practical  treatment  of  the 
everyday  duties  of  life  which  show  that 
even  on  the  humblest  plane  are  the 
highest  Ideals  possible."  —  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Reinew. 
2  Volt..  Gilt  Top,  each  net  «1.00 


Twice  Around  the  World 


Bv  EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 

The  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet"  has  traveled  farther  afield  this  time. 
He  has  gone  "Coast-wise — cross  seas — round  the  world  and  back  again."  Those  who 
know  the  work  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  done  on  "The  World's  Work"  will  be  prepared 
for  this  wealth  of  good  things.  Illustrated.    Aet  SS.OO 


Sun  Yat  Sen 


By  JAMES  CANTUE,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  Hong- 
.     ,    ,      .       .      .         ,       .  Ivoug.  1889-90. 

And  the  Awakening  of  China  And  C.  SHERIDAN  JONES 

The  author's  twenty-five  years'  close  friendship  with  Dr.  Sun  has  given  to  the 
world  this  wonderful  inside  study  of  China's  epoch-making  patriot. 

Illnatratea.    12mo,  clolh,  net 

American-Japanese  Relations^     By  k.  k.'kawakami 

An  Inside  View  of  Japan's  Policies  and  Purposes  

"Have~read~thls  reiiiarkable~book  with  keen  interest.  I  regard  it  as  the 'most 
timely,  comprehensive  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  situation  yet  published."— 
William  Eliot  Griffis.  i  8vo,  cloth,  net  !S3.00 

A^ Journalist  in  the  Holy  Land^By  arthur  e.  copping 

Profusely  Illustralea\iii'_CoIors  by  Harold  Copping 

The  London  Times  says;  "This  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  the  collabora- 
tion of  a  genial  and  clever  journalist  and  an  accomplished  artist ''  Net  S3.00 

Fetish  Folk  of  West  Africa    By  robert  h.  milugan 

-  The  author  of  tliatfasclnatlng  volume  The  .Ttmg'e  Folk  of  Africaha,s  written  a.nothef 
book  on  the  dark  continent  which  Is  every  hit  as  interesting  as  the  first.  The  autlior 
says;  "Both  are  about  the  people  of  Africa  but  the  second  Is  more  Intimate,  and  studies 
the  African  from  the  standpoint  of  his  beliefs — fetishism."  Illustruted.  Net 


A  Modern  Pioneer  in  Korea 


By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

The  Life  Story  of  Henry  G.  Appenzeller 

This  life  Is  another  stirring  chapter  in  the  record  of  modern  missionary  heroism. 
Dr.  Griffis  has  woven  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  background  of  Korean  land- 
scape, life  and  history.   It  is  a  book  that  will  win  Interest  in  missionary  effort. 

lllnstrated.    Net  81.135 

A  Biography  by  his  son,  DELAY  AN  LEONARD  PIERSON 

A„i.L„„  T*     D:<.w<...^~  Spiritual  Warrior,  Mighty  In  the  Scriptures 

ArinUr    l  .   rierSOn  and  Apostle  of  Modem  Missions 

Dr.  Plerson  as  a  preacher,  lecturer  and  writer,  touched  the  hearts  and  influenced 
the  lives  of  thousands.  This  Intimate  account  of  his  career  Is  a  notable  and  most 
welcome  addition  to  Christian  biography.  Illattrated.    Net  !8il.50 


Three  Dreams 

By  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A. 

Author  of  "Friendship" 

Hugh  Black  Is  a  modern  prophet  whose 
eyes  are  far-seeing,  who  hears  the  music 
of  eternul  harmonies.  His  message  rings 
clear  and  true  above  the  roar  of  the 
ceaseless  operation  of  things  material  In 
the  strenuous  life  of  to-day. 

Illnstraled.    Net  SO  cent* 

All  the  Year  Round 

An  Outlook  upon  its  Great  Days 

By  NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILUS,  D.D. 

Here  the  reader  will  find  material  for 
each  great  festival  day  of  the  church, 
and  each  national  holiday,  that  will  give 
deeper  meaning  to  the  "days  we  cele- 
brate."        12mo,  cloth,  net  S1.20 

The  Dry  Dock  of  a 
Thousand  Wrecks 

T7ie  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission 

By  PHIUP  I.  ROBERTS 

With  Introduction  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Jowett.  A  sequel  to  "Down 
in  Water  Street." 

Since  the  publication  of  "Down  In 
Water  Street"  a  great  body  of  testimony 
has  grown  up  at  the  old  McAuley  Mission 
with  which  Mr.  Had  ey's  book  does  not 
deal.  These  men  whose  life  stories  are 
Included  lu  the  present  volume  are  living 
witnesses  of  the  uplifting  grace  of  God. 

Cloth,  net  $1.00 


NEW  YORK,  158  Fifth  Avenue. 


CHICAGO,  125  No.  Wabash  Avenue. 


TORONTO,  LONDON, 
EDINBURGH 


NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


The  Letters  of  George 
Meredith 

EDITED  BY  HIS  SON 

The  letters  of  George  Meredith,  which  have  been  in 
process  of  selection  and  preparation  since  his  death  in 
1909,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  varied,  interesting 
and  revealing  of  such  autobiographical  collections.  They 
extend  over  some  fifty  years,  beginning — except  for  a 
few  scattered  notes  from  his  boyhood — about  1858, 
when  Meredith  was  thirty  years  old,  and  after  his  first 
marriage.  Among  his  correspondents  are  included  his 
lifefong  friends,  John  Morley  (Lord  Morley),  Admiral 
Maxse,  another  of  his  most  intimate  associates;  Fred- 
erick Greenwood,  Chapman  the  publisher,  Leslie 
Stephen,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Treveljan. 

2  vols.    $4  00  net;  postpaid  $4.28. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH 


The  Poetical  Works  of 
George  Meredith 

With  Some  Notes  by  G.  W.  TREVELYAN 

George  Meredith  was  one'of  the  great  poets  in  the 
succession  of  English  poetic  masters.  It  is  therefore 
right  that  all  of  his  poetry  should  be  made  available  in 
one  volume  by  which  his  eminence  can  be  appreciated 
and  judged.  Founded  on  the  carefully  revised  text  of 
the  Memorial  Edition  (in  which  the  poetry  fills  three 
large  volumes)  this  is  an  impressive  volume  containing 
more  than  600  pages.  The  volume  is  the  standard 
definitive  edition  of  Meredith  as^a  poet. 

Complete  in  one  volume.    With  portrait. 
$2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.19. 


Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History 

7/ie  Story  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Nation 

By  EDWIN  W.  MORSE 

"His  compact  little  volume  is  marked  by  singular  fairness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sound  judgment  on  the  other,  and  by  what  we  venture  to  define 
as  very  unusual  common  sense.  There  is  not  in  it  a  line  of  preaching  or 
posing.  And  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  charity  and  ani- 
mated sobriety." — Neiv  York  Times. 

With  illustrations,  faesimileg  and  maps,  $1.25  net; 
postpaid  $1.35. 

A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land 

By  DWIGHT  L.  ELMENDORF 


sex 

A  CAMERA 

CRUSADE 

,  THROUGH   ■  . 

THE 

HOLY  tj^ND 

DWICHT  L.ELMENDOR.F 

The  author  writes  as  well  as  he  lec- 
tures; that  is  all  need  be  sa'd  of  the  first 
third  of  this  book  which  is  text. 

But  the  last  two-thirds  are  most  beau- 
tiful clear  full-page  photographs — 100  in 
all  —  of  the  significant  scenes  of  the 
Holyland.  No  one  could  come  nearer 
to  seeing  the  region  without  going  there 
than  by  seeing  these  pictures.  There  is 
no  book  anything  like  this  in  that  re- 
spect; no  such  collection  of  pictures. 
A  list  of  Biblical  passages  applying  to 
each  is  given  on  the  page  opposite  each. 

$3.00  net;  postage  extra. 


The  Last  Frontier 

By  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL,  P.  R.  G.  S. 

Late  of  the  American  Consular  Service  in  Egypt 

"Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripolitania,  Equatoria,  Rhodesia,  the  Sahara,  the 
Sudan,  the  Congo,  the  Rand  and  the  Zambesi,  .  .  .  with  your  permission 
I  will  take  you  to  them  all,  and  you  shall  see,  as  though  with  your  own 
eyes,  those  strange  and  far-off  places  which  mark  the  line  of  the  Last 
Frontier,  where  the  white-helmeted  pioneeis  are  fighting  the  battles  and 
solving  the  problems  of  civilization. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with  photographs.    $3  00  net ;  by  mail  $3  26. 

New  Trails  in  Mexico 

By  CARL  LUMHOLTZ,  M.A., 

Author  of  "Among  Cannibals,''''  ''^Unknown  Mexico,"  etc. 

Dr  Lumholtz,  whose  discoveries  in  Australia  and  Mexico  have  been  of 
equal  scientific  and  romantic  interest,  records  valuable  explorations  during 
1909  and  1910  in  the  almost  unknown  country  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  east  of  the  Colorado  River — the  region  designated  by 
early  Spanish  chronicles  as  the  Papagueria  after  the  indigenous  Indians, 
the  Papagoes. 

With  numerous  illustrations,  includi7ig  2  color  plates  and  2  maps. 
Large  8vo.     5.00  net;  postage  extra. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S 

First  Large  Volume  of  Fiction  in  Five  Years 

The  Unknown  Quantity 

A  Book  of  Romance'and  Some  Half-Told  Tales 

A  new  work  of  fiction  by  Henry  van 
Dyke  is  an  event  in  literature,  eagerly  waited 
for  by  the  many  thousands  who  have  read  his 
"Days  Off,"  "The  Blue  Flower,"  "The 
Ruling  Passion."  This  new  book  is  his 
most  important  work  of  prose.  Dealers  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  great  demand. 

Illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
$1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.66. 

The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

"The  best  he  has  yet  written." — A''ew  York  Sun. 

"It  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  reading." — Philadelphia  Leager. 

"No  bit  of  the  old  charm  wanting  in  'The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.'  " 

— Boston  Herala.  Illustrated.    $1.30  net;  postpaid  $1.44. 

The  Red  Cross  Girl 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

You  know  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Davis's  stories  when  they  represent 
the  height  of  his  great  story-telling  talent.    These  do.    The  feeling  is,  he 
never  excelled  if  he  ever  equaled  "The  Ked  Cross  Girl"  or  "The  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Crescent. ' '  The  others  are  worthy  to  be  in  the  same  collection. 
$1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Scientific  Sprague 

By  FRANCIS  LYNDE 

Author  of  ''The  Price"  ana  "The  Taming  of  Red  Butte  Western''' 

Scientific  Sprague  is  a  government  engineer  with  a  passion  for  amateur 
detective  work.  This  he  has  the  chance  to  gratify  through  the  tangles  of 
difficulties  that  enmesh  the  work  of  his  friend,  a  railroad  superintendent  of 
the  old  Red  Butte  Western.  How  he  unravels  them  is  told  in  the  graphic 
narration  of  a  half-dozen  exciting  and  mysterious  episodes. 

Illustrated.   $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35. 

The  Turnstile 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON 

"Better  than  anything  he  has  done 
since  'Four  Feathers,'  and  in  some 
ways  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  that 
engaging  romance."  —  The  London 
Spectator. 

$t. 30  net;  by  mail  $1.40 


Dickens's  Children 

Ten  full-page  colored  pictures 

By  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH 

Contains  ten  of  the  prettiest  col- 
ored pictures  ever  seen  of  Dickens's 
famous  child  characters. 

Sf.oo  net;  postpaid  $i.oS. 
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153  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


NEW  HARPER 

PUBLICATIONS 

Prayers  for 
Little  Men  and  Women 

BY  JOHN  MARTIN 

In  this  book  everything  tbat  arUstIc  taste  and  care- 
ful manufacture  could  do  has  been  done  to  give  a 
fitting  setting  to  these  prayers  for  little  minds  and 
hearts.  The  plan  of  the  book  Is  simple':  On  the  left- 
hand  page  Is  a  text,  with  a  paraphrase  underneath, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  Is  the  prayer  under  its 
appropriate  and  easily  understood  title. 

Six  Jllustrations,  Color  reproductions  of  Paintings 
by  John  Rae,  together  with  Decorations  in  Black- 
and-Whlte.   Two  Editions. 

( 1 )  Post  Svo.   Cloth.  «1.25  net. 

(2)  Full  Leattter,  «2.00  net. 

The  Mansion 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

In  this  new  story  spiritual  truth  burns  radiantly  in 
the  lamp  of  fiction — so  beautiful,  so  deeply  spiritual, 
that  it  satisfies  the  reader  while  it  stirs  his  con- 
science. It  would  be  difflcult  to  find  a  book  more 
suitable  for  Christmas  giving. 

Fire  Illvstratinns.  IBnio,  Cloth.  50  cents  net;  Wmo, 
Full  Leather.  Si. 00  net;  Octavo.  Cloth,  with  Tim 
Full-Page  Plates  in  Color  from  Paintings  bj, 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Si. 00  net. 

The  Voice 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 

Author  of  "The  Iron  Woman,"  etc. 

A  new  Dr.  Lavendar  story  and  a  new  heroine. 
Philippa  is  the  girl— an  old-fashioned  little  thing, 
full  of  pleasant  silences  and  soft  gayety  and  simple, 
startling  truth-telling.  Her  lover  is  the  orthodox 
village  parson  whose  unconscious  affection  Is  most 
skillfully  portrayed.  The  parson's  wooing  of  Philippa 
is  quite  the  quaintest  and  most  charming  story  Mrs. 
Deland  has  yet  portrayed. 

lUuatrated.   Cover  in  Colors.   $1.00  net. 

Paul  Rundel 

BY  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  "Dixie  Hart,"  "Abner  Daniel," 
"Jane  Dawson,"  etc. 

This  new  story  of  Southern  life  stirs  all  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Its  scene  Is  In  one  of 
those  Georgian  villages  that  Mr.  Harben  knows  so 
well  and  depicts  with  so  much  charm  of  homely 
realism.  In  connection  with  a  thrilling  plot,  involving 
the  clash  of  violently  opposing  natures,  he  develops 
a  sympathetic  drama  of  the  soul.  A  remarkable  story. 
With  frontispiece.   Post  Svo.  tloth,  SI. 30  net. 
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The  HEATHER  MOON 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

A  charmirg  romance  of  Scotland  which  is 
suggestive  of  the  authors'  other  great  suc- 
cess, Sei  in  Silver. 

Decorated  Wrapper  and  Lining  Pages 

Net  $1.35 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Graded  Textbooks  for  Religious 

Education 

FORTY  VOLUMES,  ALL  GRADES 

In  use  in  twenty-five  hundred  Sunday  schools 
of  all  denominations,  and  in  many  day  schools 

.Send  8  leii/s  postage  for  i^o-page  handbook  (ontaiiiing 
specimen  chapters  from  20  volumes 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS    -    Chicago,  III. 
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ESTABLIttHID  t858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HiLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
\  India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
■  .tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
^E.  W.  VANDCZEN  tO.  Prop'r  Buckeye  Bell  Foandry 

(Esiab.  1837).  559  E,  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Catalogue  Free. 
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Memorial  Bella  a  Specialty. 
ll«Bliane  B.I1  Foandrr  CtK,  Baltimore,  Hd.fO.S.A' 


CHURCH  FUBNISHINGS 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  i>eatins,  .-  .  . 

Gives  valuable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-^t  — *  I 

ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  F7oot  | 

Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements,  a 

Fews,  Pulpit  Fnmitnre.  S.  S.  Sealio^  ! 

American  Seating  Company  i 
218  f 


18  S.  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAG<^J 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Lld.,10  Park  Place,Northville,Mich. 


Has  Built  Many  Church  'Windows 

To  establish  a  business  and  develop  it  suc- 
cessfully for  over  half  a  century  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  few  men.  H.  M.  Hooker,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  H.  M.  Hooker 
Company,  Chicago,  of  which  the  Hooker 
Studios  is  one  of  the  chief  departments,  lives 
to  see  a  six-story  building  grow  from  a  little 
structure.  The  local  retail  business  of  early 
days  now  extends  all  over  the  United  States 
and  to  foreign  lands.  The  Hooker  Studios  is 
the  department  which  handles  so  successfully 
the  company's  large  business  in  church  win- 
dows. A  large  number  of  Presbyterian 
churches  have  been  beautified  by  products  from 
these  studios.  Through  the  master  mind  of 
Mr.  Hooker  a  high  standard  has  been  reached 
in  designing,  building  and  installing  art  glass 
windows. 
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Behold  our  prettiest  bow — 

MrOlltl?)  the  ^'^^^  direction  of  two 

{lll^UllU  lUv        ^^j.  ^Qnjen  readers  spe- 

SbOP  cially,  and  then  toward  the 

great  host  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  sex  without  whom  The 
Continent's  life  would  not  be  worth  living ! 
First  this  brief  but  significant  message  :  "Please 
give  the  Around-the-Shop  Man  more  room  !" 

There,  now,  all  ye  oppressors !  But  what 
can  the  poor  A.-t.-S.  Man  do?  The  publisher 
claims  the  top  of  the  page,  the  editor  insists  on 
his  always  expanding  list  of  good  things  and 
the  Macmillan  Company  would  be  depriving 
our  universally  book-reading  subscribers  of  an- 


nouncements of  great  help  to  them  if  it  did 
not  avail  itself  regularly  of  this  page.  So  it's 
just  "a  word  in  edgewise"  for  us. 

Our  bow  is  also  specially  in  the  direction  of 
Oklahoma.    The  reason  why  : 

"The  A.-t.-S.  Man— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to 
tell  you  that  one  woman  always  reads  the 
A.-t.-S.  Man's  talks,  reads  them  first  of  all  in 
her  luxurious  skimming  of  the  cream  of  each 
new  number,  and  considers  them  the  juiciest, 
most  delicious,  most  tempting  little  appetizers 
for  the  feast  of  good  things  spread  before  her. 

"They  are  like  the  fragrant  whiff  of  the 
turkey  as  the  oven  door  is  opened;  the  crispest 
little  heart  of  the  celery,  nibbled  up  while  dress- 


ing the  salad ;  the  spiciest  tiny  pickle — but  I 
need  not  say  more.  Isn't  Thanksgiving  coming? 
If  you  ever  stood  around  and  watched  your 
mother  cook  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  while  you 
sniffed  and  tasted  and  licked  tantalizing  spoons 
and  begged  for  'just  a  wee  bite,  mamma,  I 
can't  wait,'  you  will  understand." 

There,  all  you  proud  editors  !  If  there  isn't 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  that  home  that  would 
make  your  mouth  water  the  A.-t.-S.  Man  doesn't 
know  the  kind  of  home  such  letters  come  from. 

Just  the  sort  of  home  that  wouldn't  be  quite 
complete  without  The  Continent.  Possibly  you 
know  a  few  that  still  lack  this  last  detail. 
Why  not  pass  the  word  to  them  ? 


SPECIAL    HOLIDAY  GIFT 

BOOKS 

THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
now  first  put  into  moderu  English  by  John  S.  P.  Tat- 
LOCK  and  Percy  MacKaye.    Numerous  color  plates 
by  Warwick  Goble.   A  work  that  has  been  long  waited 
for.   Handsomely  bound.                              $5.0U  net 

CHRISTMAS 

By  Zona  Gale 

Another  of  this  favorite  author's  genial  stories  of 
American  life,  similar  to  "friendship  Village:"  a  fine 
vein  of  romance  revealing  the  meaning  of  Christmas. 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net 

THE  BOOK  OF  WINTER  SPORTS 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Dier 

All  the  sport  of  winter  treated  in  interesting  fash- 
ion.   Handsomely  illustrated.    One  of  the  attractive 
books  of  the  season.                                     $1.50  net 

TRA  VEL 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

ART 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Mr.  Bryce's  Neii>  Book 
SOUTH  AMERICA:  OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND  IMPRESSIONS 

By  the  Rt  Hon.  James  Bryce 

Author  of  "The  American  Common- 
wealth.'^ etc. 

"The  most  comprehensive,  clearest, 
sanest  and  Illuminating  volume  on 
South  America."                  $2.50  net 

PANAMA 

By  Albert  Edwards 

The  fascinating  story  of  Panama. 

Illustrated.  $1  50  net 

SOCIALISM  FROM  THE 
CHRISTIAN  STANDPOINT 

By  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 

The  broad  facts  of  Socialism  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity. 

$1.50  net 

CHRISTIANIZING  THE 
SOCIAL  ORDER 

By  Dr.  Walter  Rautchenbusch 

The  new  social  awakening  of  moral 
and  religious  forces.               $1.50  net 

MORNINGS  WITH  MAS- 
TERS OF  ART 

By  H.  H.  Powers.  Ph.D. 

A  fine  interpretation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  death  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Profusely  Illustrated,  $2.00  net 

A  WANDERER  IN 
FLORENCE 

By  E.  V.  Lucas 

Richly  illustrated' and  written  In  the 
same  happy  vein  as  the  companion  vol- 
umes, Paris,  London,  Holland.  Ht.To  net 

SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  AND 
HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 

By  Charles  E.  White,  Jr. 

With  over  400  illustrations. 

$2  00  net 

HOME  EFFICIENCY 

By  M.  B.  and  W.  R.  Bruere 

The  management  of  the  home  from 
the  practical  standpoint.         $1.50  ncj 

NEW  NOVELS 

THE  HEROINE  IN  BRONZE 

James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel 

"An  ideal  love  story  by  the  author  of 
'A  Kentucky  Cardinal.'  "        $1.25  net 

THE  RICH  MRS.  BURGOYNE 

Kathleen's  Norris's  new  norel 

Has  the  same  fine  appeal  as  this 
author's  successful  novel  "Mother." 

Colored  Illustrations,  $2.50  net 

LONDON  LAVENDER 

By  E.  V.  Lucas 

"A  charming  novel  of  quaint  and 
romantic  fancy."                   $!..?5  net 

THE  DRIFTING  DIAMOND 

By  Lincoln  Colcord 

A  dramatic  story  of  adventures  in 
Southern  Seas. 

Colored  Frontispiece.  $1.25  net 
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f|  The  fragrant  rose,  flaming  poppy  and  bril- 
liant poinsettia  all  beckon  you  to  sunny 
California.  A  wonderful  country,  marvelously 

rich  in  flowers  and  fruits;  possessing  all  the  natural  advantages  neces- 
sary for  good  health,  enjoyment  and  comfort. 

^  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  trip  —  take  along  your  golf  clubs  and 
tennis  rackets  —  bathing  suit,  fishing  tackle  and  hunting  outfit  —  you 
will  want  them. 
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The  Kindness  of  God 

•'THAT  I  MAY  SHOW  THE  KINDNESS  OF  GOD  UNTO  HIM." 

With  this  intent  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips.  King  David  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  impe- 
rial prosperity  sought  to  discover  what  survivor  remained  from  the  ruined  house  of  Saul. 

His  own  romantic  ascent  from  the  sheepfold  to  the  throne,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
downfall  of  his  jealous  predecessor,  was  not  mistaken  by  the  pious  David  for  the  chance  of 
good  fortune;  he  well  knew  that  his  success,  his  honors,  his  comforts  and  his  peace  were  the 
measure  of  a  divine  benevolence  meted  out  to  him  from  the  wealth  of  "the  kindness  of  God." 

And  of  this  kindness  he  could  not  consent  to  be  a  recipient  only;  he  would  be  its  dis- 
burser  too;  as  he  had  freely  received,  so  he  would  freely  give.  Gratefully  imitating  his  Cre- 
ator and  Lord,  David  in  his  turn  sought  another  to  whom  he  might  himself  become  a  gra- 
cious providence. 

So  the  king  found  Mephiboshelh.  That  forgotten  grandson  of  Saul,  crippled,  penni- 
less, living  by  the  charity  of  a  poor  peasant  family  in  a  squalid  hamlet  on  the  uplands  of 
lonely  Gilead,  might  easily  have  believed  himself  excluded  forever  from  "the  kindness  of 
God."    But  the  messenger  of  the  king  was  the  disproof  of  his  all  too  natural  despair. 

When  Mephibosheth  perceived  that  the  king  had  remembered  him,  he  knew  that  God 
had  remembered  him.  It  needed  no  miraculous  sign  of  divine  interposing  to  make  him 
understand  that  not  simply  the  favor  of  an  earthly  monarch  but  veritably  "the  kindness  of 
God"  had  returned  to  him. 

And  David,  holding  his  throne  of  lofty  dignity  amid  a  court  of  Oriental  grandeur,  was 
never  half  so  kingly  in  any  act  of  regal  authority  as  when,  with  thankful  heart  for  his  own 
blessings,  he  stood  in  the  stead  of  Jehovah  to  dispense  "the  kindness  of  God"  to  the  humble 
cripple  at  his  feet. 

To  that  scene,  rather  perhaps  than  to  any  other  picture  left  us  of  Israel's  great  potentate, 
there  is  reason  for  the  Christian's  thought  to  turn  back  when  the  Thanksgiving  season  chal- 
lenges him  to  recount  the  mercies  wherewith  God's  love  crowns  his  life. 

That  crown  of  blessing  may,  indeed,  seem  far  less  radiant  than  what  David  wore  in  his 
then  happy  palace.  Its  jewels  may  be  dimmed  with  not  a  little  of  hardship,  ill  health  and  dis- 
appointment. But  only  the  blind  and  rebellious  will  refuse  to  see  that  the  jewels  of  the  good 
gifts  of  God  are  even  in  the  dimness  of  misfortune  richer  yet  than  the  deservings  of  men. 

So  there  are  none  of  us  but  have  something  of  "the  kindness  of  God"  to  acknowledge 
in  our  lives,  and  the  most  of  us  a  measureless  quantity  of  it.  For  that  none  but  the  hope- 
lessly churlish  can  ignore  Thanksgiving. 

But  how  is  Thanksgiving  to  be  kept?  Merely  by  lip-service  of  wordy  praise  amid  the 
selfish  enjoyment  of  our  mercies?    That  may  be  a  human  way,  but  it  is  not  the  royal  way. 

The  kingly  way  worthy  of  the  kingly  soul,  whether  in  imperial  David  or  in  the  poorest 
of  God's  saints,  is  such  a  thanksgiving  as  prompts  the  eager  search  for  some  one  needy  of 
good,  "that  I  may  show  the  kindness  of  God  unto  him." 

The  sole  Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  day  that  "passes  on"  God's  kindness. 

In  the  plain  and  mountain  land  where  irrigation  is  the  secret  of  all  bounty  in  the  soil, 
it  is  rated  a  crime  most  mean  and  contemptible  for  one  who  uses  the  life-giving  waters  of  the 
irrigating  stream  to  hinder  its  flow  from  those  who  wait  for  its  blessing  farther  down  the  slope. 

The  spiritual  law  of  Thanksgiving  is  the  same,  yet  more.  Not  only  does  it  command 
a  man  not  to  hinder  the  flow  of  the  fruitful  "kindness  of  God,"  but  bids  him  besides,  out  of 
the  special  favors  of  the  heavens  which  have  rained  into  his  own  cisterns,  to  pour  extra  cups 
of  cold  water  into  the  stream. 

Let  him  beware  who  keeps  "the  kindness  of  God"  io  himself. 
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End  of  "Thirty  Days  War"  Apparently  Near 

The  end  of  the  "thirty  days  war"  seems  in  sight.  An  armistice 
was  asked  for  in  vain  last  week  by  Nazim  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander,  who  has  been  trying  to  stem  the  Bulgarian  advance 
under  General  Savofif  at  the  Tchatalja  line  of  forts,  a  score  of  miles 
west  of  Constantinople.  The  Turks  met  no  success  until  Monday, 
when  the  tide  of  battle  strongly  turned,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  Balkan  allies  had  previously  indicated  general  terms  of 
peace  as  follows :  The  surrender  of  the  Turkish  army  defending 
Constantinople;  the  evacuation  of  Adrianople,  Scutari  and  Monastir, 
and  also  of  Janina,  a  chief  town  of  Albania ;  and  the  surrender  of 
conquered  territory— meaning  Albania,  although  Albania  does  not 
admit  that  it  is  "conquered"  as  yet.  Further  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Dardanelles  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  without 
restrictions ;  that  Salonica  be  a  free  port  and  that  Constantinople  be 
put  under  international  control.  In  addition,  a  war  indemnity  was 
asked  for,  something  that  could  be  given  up  later. 

These  terms  were  shrewdly  framed  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
arousing  international  jealousies  and  thereby  bringing  on  European 
intervention — another  name  for  interference — which  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  Balkan  belligerents.  Opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  the  six  great  powers.  The  "international- 
izing" of  Constantinople  would  not  affront  Russia.  And  Salonica, 
one  of  the  most  important  harbors  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
if  a  free  port  would  give  Austria  a  desired  outlet  on  the  ^gean 
sea.  Austria,  indeed,  has  been  disgruntled  by  the  success  of  the  four 
little  nations,  and  in  particular  was  offended  by  Servia's  ambition 
to  extend  its  borders  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  If  Austria  and 
Servia  were  to  become  seriously  involved  the  rest  of  the  Balkan 
league  would  have  to  stand  with  Servia,  and  if  Austria  should  strike 
the  effect  might  be  to  enlist  Russia,  for  it  as  well  as  the  Balkan 
nations  is  Slavic;  Germany  would  support  Austria,  France  and 
England  would  rally  to  Russia's  aid,  and  Italy  might  join  either 
side.  All  Europe  would  be  at  war.  But  diplomatic  speculations 
will  be  needless  if  the  Turk  is  as  badly  beaten  as  he  appeared  to  be 
the  first  of  the  week. 

At  some  future  date  the  remarkable  strategy  of  the  war  will  be 
studied  by  the  tacticians,  but  the  immediate  horror  of  the  s-ituation 
is  overpowering — thousands  of  killed  and  wounded,  over  200,000 
in  all,  according  to  a  Paris  estimate.  And  to  these  are  added  t^iou- 
sands  of  cases  of  cholera,  mostly  among  the  Turks.  One  report 
was  that  there  were  a  thousand  cases  a  day  and  that  half  of  them 
were  resulting  fatally.  There  were  also  some  cases  within  the 
Bulgarian  lines  in  front  of  beleaguered  Constantinople.  The  terror 
of  the  epidemic  proved  as  strong  a  peace  agent  as  the  deadly 
Bulgarian  artillery,  booming  within  sound  of  the  capital.  Besides 
disaster  on  the  fighting  lines  and  the  epidemic  in  the  ranks  the 
Turkish  government  under  Kamail  Pasha,  the  aged  grand  vizier, 
has  had  to  contend  with  widespread  treachery  and  revolt  by  some 
of  the  Young  Turk  party.    The  Ottoman  empire  has  proved  weak 


Federation  of  Labor  in  Convention 

Some  falling  off  in  attendance  and  annual  receipts  was  noted  at 
the  yearly  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  last  week,  but  President  Samuel  Gompers 
sounded  a  strongly  optimisti'c  note,  and  he  declared  that  union 
labor  is  making  great  strides  toward  its  ideals.  Mr.  Gompers 
reported  the  passage  by  Congress  of  numerous  measures  of  interest 
to  labor.  In  a  later  address  he  said:  "Only  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  toilers  to  the  best  of  all  that  is  produced  can  end  the 
struggle  of  the  toilers  of  our  time." 

The  report  of  the  executive  council  arraigned  Detective  Burns 
for  "misstatements"  involving  the  name  of  President  Gompers  in 
the  McNamara  Los  Angeles  explosion  case.  The  McNamara  "of- 
fense" was  described  as  a  "social  crime,"  and  "collective  responsi- 
bility"" placed  upon  society  as  a  whole.  Further  under  this  head 
the  report  says :  "What  concerns  labor  and  society  generally  is 
preventive  measures  and  human  betterment,  so  that  life  and  work- 
ing conditions  may  be  pure,  wholesome  and  clean.  Those  infected 
by  deadly  social  poisons,  due  to  social  neglect,  are  the  heritage  of 
our  own  sins  and  those  of  our  fathers." 

Last  j'ear  the  federation  fell  into  the  error  of  denouncing  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  as  a  breeder  of  militarism  and  unfriendly  to 
labor,  but  this  year  the  report  recommended  that  the  convention 


refrain  from  denouncing  the  movement.  Statistics  were  presented 
showing  an  average  membership  for  the  year  in  excess  of  1,770,000, 
a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  period.  Secretary  Frank  Mor- 
rison and  Treasurer  John  B.  Lennon  reported  receipts  of  $207,000 
and  expenditures  of  $277,000,  but  with  a  large  balance  still  in  the 
treasury.    There  were  716  strikes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000 

Spanish  Prime  Minister  Is  Assassinated 

Once  again  the  assassin  has  been  at  work  in  Spain.  On  Novem- 
ber 12  the  Spanish  premier,  Senor  Canalejas,  was  shot  in  the  back 
as  he  paused  to  gaze  into  the  window  of  a  book  shop  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  Madrid  by  Manuel  Pardinas.  The  premier  died 
almost  instantly,  and  following  the  shots  the  murderer  turned 
his  revolver  upon  himself,  inflicting  a  wound  which  proved  fatal. 
Pardinas,  who  was  reputed  to  be  an  anarchist,  died  without  making 
any  explanatory  statement.  So  far  as  the  police  were  able  to 
ascertain  at  the  time  of  the  crime  he  had  no  accomplices.  A  possible 
explanation  is  the  resentment  inspired  in  certain  quarters  by  the  anti- 
strike  bill  which  the  government  had  introduced  into  the  cortes, 
designed  to  prevent  a  general  or  national  railroad  strike  such 
as  Spain  was  recently  threatened  with.  Another  and  older  cause 
of  hostility  to  the  government  was  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Professor  Francisco  Ferrer,  the  noted  socialist  educator  of  Bar- 
celona, in  1909. 

The  death  of  Canalejas,  who  had  been  premier  since  1910,  is  un- 
fortunate for  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  strongly  liberal  views,  leader 
of  the  monarchial  democrats,  and  had  been  successful  in  advancing 
his  country's  interests  in  spite  of  opposition  from  both  conservatives 
and  extreme  radicals — this,  too,  beginning  at  a  time  when  Spain  was 
involved  in  troubles  both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  his  notable 
achievements  was  the  breaking  of  the  ties  between  Spain  and 
the  Vatican  and  the  establishment  in  Spain  of  the  principle  of  a  free 
church.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  man  in  the  nation  had  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large  more  at  heart  than  he. 

Rioting  in  Parliament  Over  Home  Rule 

Physical  violence  and  disorder  such  as  have  not  been  seen  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  of  commons  for  years  marked  the  session  on  the 
night  of  November  13,  when  the  Unionist  members,  by  concerted  ac- 
tion, stopped  debate  on  a  motion  by  Premier  Asquith.  On  the  iith 
by  what  is  called  a  "snatch"  or  snapshot  vote  of  the  house  an 
amendment  defeating  an  important  financial  provision  of  the  Irish 
home  rule  bill  was  carried  against  the  wishes  of  the  government. 
The  premier  moved  to  rescind  the  action  in  the  presence  of  a  full 
chamber.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  proposer  of  the  amendment  in 
question,  called  upon  the  cabinet  to  resign  or  dissolve  parliament.' 
After  a  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  lost  the  traditional  bedlam 
broke  loose.  Government  representatives  were  howled  down,  epithets 
were  shouted  at  them  and  their  cause,  and  finally  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Lowther,  adjourned  the  house  for  an  hour.  Upon  reconvening 
rioting  was  renewed,  and  the  speaker  again  declared  an  adjourn- 
ment. Papers  and  books  were  thrown  at  the  ministerial  benches, 
and  one  member  hurled  a  heavy  volume  which  struck  Winston 
Churchill  a  blow  in  the  face.  The  ministers  refused  to  be  goaded 
into  a  counter  attack,  and  a-t  length  one  rhember  started  a  song  and 
the  storm  quieted. 

President-Elect  to  Call  Extra  Session 

Ending  speculation  concerning  the  immediate  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  reference  to  tariff  revision,  President-Elect  Wilson 
has  announced  that  he  will  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
convene  not  later  than  April  15.  Accepting  as  certain  that  reduc- 
tions in  schedules  are  to  be  made,  business  interests  have  been  con- 
cerned to  discover  how  soon  the  changes  would  be  attempted.  Early 
announcement  that  a  special  session  will  be  called  will  go  far  toward 
ending  suspense ;  and  if  the  new  Congress  acts  promptly  and 
wisely  next  spring  the  country's  commercial  interests  will  probably 
not  be  seriously  disturbed.  Immediately  after  making  this  announce- 
ment Mr.  Wilson  sailed  for  Bermuda  for  a  vacation. 

Retirement  of  a  Great  Ambassador 

Resignation  of  James  Bryce  as  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  has  elicited  expressions  of  genuine  regret  in  all  parts  of 
America.  Ambassador  Bryce  has  won  a  reputation  for  himself  as 
an  author  and  statesman,  and  his  public  and  private  character  is 
irreproachable.  Probably  his  most  lasting  fame  will  rest  upon  his 
searching  analysis  of  our  history  and  institutions  in  his  "American 
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Commonwealth."  The  work  exhibits  a  breadth  of  scholarly  com- 
prehension and  sympathetic  understanding  rarely  found  in  a  foreign 
observer,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  volumes  long  since 
become  a  standard  text. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  well  advanced  in  years — 74— but  his  retirement 
would  probably  not  have  taken  place  but  for  certain  incidents  in  the 
relationship  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  which  the  latter  na- 
tion regards  as  diplomatic  mistakes.  The  first  was  the  failure  in 
the  senate  of  the  unrestricted  arbitration  treaty  agreed  upon  by  Mr. 
Bryce  and  the  President.  This  was  keenly  regretted  by  Mr.  Bryce 
and  other  friends  of  international  peace.  Next  was  the  Panama 
canal  toll  issue.  Congress  adopted  a  measure  directly  contrary  to 
the  British  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  British  press  blamed  the  ambassador  for  not  actively 
and  openly  opposing  this  legislation — though  usage  does  not  permit 
a  diplomat  to  make  any  public  expression  concerning  pending  legisla- 
tive questions.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  he  favored  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  adopted  by  Congress  but  rejected  by 
Canada.  It  was  this  plan,  by  the  way,  which  President  Taft  in- 
cautiously told  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  make  Canada  "only  an 
adjunct  of  the  United  States."  Thus  while  Mr.  Bryce's.  popularity 
in  this  country  remained  unimpaired  it  unfortunately  suf¥ered  at 
home. 

The  new  ambassador,  who  is  not  expected  for  some  time,  is  Sir 
Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  now  British  minister  to  Sweden.  He  is  a 
diplomat  of  another  type,  but  is  credited  with  more  than  average 
abilities.  He  has  seen  long  service  at  various  posts,  including  Wash- 
ington in  the  days  of  Lord  Pauncefote's  ambassadorship. 

A  New  Era  in  Sight  for  Siberia 

One  by  one  the  relics  of  the  dark  ages  are  disappearing,  but  the 
report  that  Russia  intends  to  abolish  banishment  to  Siberia  seems 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Berlin  has  been  advised  that  the 
Russian  minister  of  justice  is  elaborating  a  bill  to  do  away  with 
penal  servitude,  followed  by  compulsory  settlement  of  convicts  in 
Siberia,  and  substituting  ordinary  imprisonment  in  Russia  with 
pohce  supervision  after  the  expiration  of  sentences.  This  move,  it 
seems,  is  prompted  by  protests  from  the  free  inhabitants  of  Siberia, 
who  have  shown  that  the  dumping  of  convicts  has  hampered  the 
development  of  the  country.  More  than  20,000  convicts  are  now 
supposed  to  be  living  in  the  Siberian  wilds  as  outlaws,  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  settlers  is  increased  by  the  bad  name  of  this 
prison  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
there  are  natural  resources  of  importance,  whose  development  should 
no  longer  be  prevented. 

Destruction  of  Birds  Costly  to  Country 

The  committee  on  wild  life  protection  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association  has  recently  given  out  an  estimate  of  the  money 
loss  to  the  United  States  caused  by  the  destruction  of  certain 
birds.  This  cost  is  placed  at  the  astonishing  total  of  $400,000,000 
a  year.  The  committee  announces  its  intention  of  seeking  national 
legislation  to  protect  the  birds.  All  song  birds,  woodpeckers,  black- 
birds, quail,  doves  and  night  hawks  are  said  to  deserve  special  pro- 
tection for  the  good  they  do  in  destroying  insects.  The  committee 
urges  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  consider  the  damage  from  insect 
pests  which  the  birds  help  to  prevent — though  the  grower  whose 
cherries  are  attacked  by  birds  may  view  the  matter  with  mixed 
emotions.  City  and  town  dwellers  are  asked  to  conserve  bird  life 
for  the  reason  that  its  protection  will  increase  the  size  of  crops  and 
thus  help  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  held  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  Secretary  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson  reported  that  the  organization  had  spent  $60,000  last  year 
in  the  protection  of  birds.  H.  R.  Dill  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
reported  that  he  had  checked  the  slaughter  of  albatross  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  Japanese  feather  hunters. 

Free  Pensions  for  Hosts  of  Employees 

A  system  of  pensions  and  employees'  benefits,  including  for  the 
first  time  life  insurance  features,  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  allied  corpora- 
tions, and  affecting  more  than  200,000  persons.  The  plan  provides 
for  a  pension  of  i  per  cent  on  the  average  annual  pay  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  retirement  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  $20  a  month.  Male  employees  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60  years  and  who  have  been  at  least  twenty 
years  in  service  may  retire  on  pensions.   They  may  also  be  retired  at 


the  option  of  the  company  when  they  reach  the  age  of  55  and  have 
been  twenty-five  years  in  continuous  service.  The  retiring  age  for 
women  employees  is  five  years  earlier  than  for  men.  Any  em- 
ployee who  shall  have  been  thirty  years  in  continuous  service  may 
be  pensioned  on  the  approval  of  the  president,  regardless  of  age. 

The  life  insurance  plan  provides  that  when  death  results  from 
accident  in  the  performance  of  duty  an  insurance  amounting  to 
three  years'  pay  will  be  paid  to  the  dependents  of  the  employee, 
with  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  If  death  results  from  sickness  or 
other  cause  outside  of  the  employment  the  maximum  payment  is 
$2,000.  The  administration  of  the  pension  funds  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  employees'  committee,  and  it  is  announced  that  the 
plan  in  its  entirety  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  cor- 
porations and  without  contribution  of  any  kind  by  the  employees. 
It  is  to  become  effective  January  i.  The  sum  of  $10,000,000  has 
been  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

If  any  state  shall  by  law  provide  for  more  liberal  benefits  than 
those  arranged  by  the  companies  then  the  plan  provides  that  the 
statutory  provision  shall  prevail.  Where  employees  have  legal 
rights  under  liability  or  accident  statutes  they  are  to  have  the  option 
of  exercising  either  the  legal  rights  or  accepting  the  companies' 
benefits. 

Germany's  Loss  in  the  Balkan  War 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,   Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 

WITHOUT  ENTERING  upon  the  alluring  field  of  specula- 
tion concerning  the  territorial  changes  involved  in  the 
impending  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  result 
of  the  Balkan  war,  I  must  confess  to  a  sort  of  Christian  satisfaction 
in  the  complete  collapse  of  Germany's  carefully  laid  plans  with 
respect  to  Turkey.  What  I  am  about  to  write  should  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  statement  that  I  am  in  nowise  unfriendly  to  Ger- 
many. Peculiar  personal  ties  place  me  under  a  sense  of  friendly 
interest  and  esteem  for  that  wonderfully  efficient  nation.  With 
her  aspirations  for  an  outlet  for  her  trade  and  population  I  have 
entire  sympathy — it  is  not  equitable  that  such  a  great  nation  should 
be  "bottled  up"  in  central  Europe,  when  there  is  still  so  much 
unutilized  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  present  emperor,  one  of  the  dominant  personalities  of  con- 
temporaneous history,  perceived  the  field  for  German  enterprise 
which  Turkey  offered.  All  the  cotton  and  grain  that  the  fatherland 
needed  could  be  grown  there.  A  railway  through  Turkey  would 
land  Germany  at  the  markets  of  the  Far  East.  Sentimentally  and 
economically,  Palestine  offered  a  field  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  Therefore  the  enterprising  William  set  out  to  the 
Levant  to  secure  what  benefits  he  could  for  his  people.  That 
elaborately  staged  journey  in  1897  will  linger  long  in  the  world's 
memory.  The  visit  of  the  kaiser  to  Jerusalem  was  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  event  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  City  since  the 
Crusades.  He  left  the  German  trade-mark  upon  all  the  places  he 
touched ;  even  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Baalbek 
bear  a  bizarre  tablet  chronicling  the  German  emperor's  visit ;  while 
Jerusalem  is  richer  ( ?)  by  several  ecclesiastical  monuments.  It 
was  at  Damascus,  when  he  placed  a  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of 
Saladin  (which  is  still  preserved),  that  William  made  the  famous 
speech  which  Christians  in  the  East  freely  call  "a  betrayal  of  Chris- 
tianity." He  lauded  his  "good  friend  and  brother,  Abdul  Hamid," 
the  "spiritual  head  of  300,000,000  Moslems" — a  clear  "backsheesh"  of 
100,000,000 — and  won  the  unique  and  doubtful  distinction  of  being 
the  first  and  only  Christian  sovereign  to  give  recognition,  if  not  in- 
dorsement, to  the  "church  state"  which  has  from  the  beginning, 
right  down  to  date,  persecuted  Christians  unto  death,  and  sought 
to  overthrow  Christian  civilization. 

The  storm  of  criticism,  from  Germany  and  all  other  parts  of 
Christendom,  which  broke  over  the  enterprising  traveler's  head 
was  endured  in  the  consciousness  that  he  had  won  for  his  country 
the  Bagdad  railroad  concession  and  many  trade  privileges,  as  well 
as  having  established  himself  as  the  confidential  counselor  of  the 
sublime  porte.  Germany  displaced  Great  Britain  from  her  premier 
position  in  Constantinople.  German  officers  were  engaged  to  drill 
the  Ottoman  troops.  German  guns  and  German  warships  were 
bought.  Turkey  was  led  to  believe  that  Germany  would  protect 
her  in  all  trouble,  and  extricate  her  from  the  consequences  thereof. 

Now,  behold !  "Made  in  Germany"  strategy  has  failed  the 
Turkish  army.  German  weapons  have  proved  unequal  to  those  of 
French  make,  used  by  the  Balkan  allies.  Worse  yet,  diplomatically 
Germany  has  proved  a  broken  reed ;  in  the  hour  of  need  she  has 
been  unable  to  render  any  help  to  Turkey.  And  her  own  plans  for 
the  control  of  Constantinople  have  gone  glimmering.  Italy,  whom 
she  rather  flouted,  even  to  the  extent  of  proposing  to  give  Turkey 
Italy's  place  in  the  triple  alliance,  now  hesitates  about  renewing 
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the  triple  alliance,  having  defeated  in  war  her  erstwhile  rival  for 
the  position ;  and  rumors  are  rife  of  a  possible  new  alliance,  com- 
prehending Italy,  the  Balkan  confederation  and  Russia.  Even 
Germany's  seemingly  sure  hold  upon  the  Holy  Land  is  now  called 
into  question ;  and  the  Bagdad  railway  may  get  no  farther  than 
Aleppo.  Germany  played  her  pwn  hand  against  Christendom,  and 
at  the  present  writing  seems  to  have  lost  in  all  directions.  The^^ein 
lies  a  preachment  upon  the  preeminence  of  principles. 


Religious  World 


Young  Friends  Reinspire  Their  Denomination 

The  "five-years  meeting"  is  the  characteristic  title  with  which 
the  churches  of  the  Friends  designate  their  national  assembly,  which, 
as  the  name  itself  indicates,  meets  but  twice  in  a  decade.  It  is 
comparatively  a  new  organization,  formed  in  1902.  Its  recent 
session  at  Indianapolis  was  therefore  only  the  third  in  its  history. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  gathering  is,  by  another  unique  bit  of 
Quaker  nomenclature,  styled  not  president,  chairman  or  moderator, 
but  clerk.  The  clerk  of  five  years  ago,  James  Wood  of  New  York, 
now  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  called  to  order  the 
Indianapolis  mee.ting,  and  Joseph  John  Mills  of  Indiana  was  elected 
his  successor.  Mr.  Mills,  on  taking  the  chair,  evinced  a  genuine 
Quaker  viewpoint  by  remarking  that  parliamentary  law  should  apply 
in  an  assemblage  of  Friends  only  so  far  as  needful  to  guarantee 
to  everybody  the  right  to  be  heard,  and  all  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  members. 

The  most  decided  feature  of  the  Indianapolis  gathering  was  the 
tendency  toward  closer  organization  in  a  fellowship  historically 
averse  to  organization.  Provision  was  made  for  erecting  a  series 
of  denominational  boards,  including  a  publication  board  and  boards 
dealing  respectively  with  Bible  schools,  young  people's  activities, 
social  service  and  peace.  Boards  for  foreign  missions,  evangelism 
and  church  extension,  and  temperance  reform  were  already  in 
existence.  All  of  these  agencies  alike,  however,  were  at  this  time 
put  under  the  general  oversight  of  an  executive  committee  repre- 
senting the  five-years  meeting,  and  this  committee  was  authorized 
to  raise  money  and  employ  a  general  secretary  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  denominational  promotion  work.  The  publication  board  was 
instructed  to  take  over  The  American  Friend,  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  and  make  it  an  official  organ.  A  number 
of  delegates  stoutly  objected  to  this  change,  because  it  will  eliminate 
the  now  stimulating  editorial  features  of  the  paper  and  reduce  it 
to  a  mere  bulletin  and  news  sheet.  But  the  official  organ  policy  car- 
ried, and  the  owners  of  The  American  Friend  agreed  to  turn  over 
that  property  free  of  cost  to  the  denomination.  It  is  probable  that 
the  new  publishing  house  and  all  the  central  board  offices  will  be 
concentrated  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  Plans  for  another  board  com- 
missioned to  sustain  aged  ministers  were  laid  over  till  the  next 
five-years  meeting. 

For  a  considerable  period  past  there  has  been  an  acknowledged 
feeling  of  depression  among  old  Quakers  over  the  decline  of  their 
membership  and  the  apparently  lessening  prospect  of  keeping  up 
a  vigorous  church.  But  at  Indianapolis  a  different  outlook  was 
foreseen.  The  revival  of  hope  principally  sprang  out  of  the  extraor- 
dinary movement  among  the  younger  members  of  the  denomination 
for  perpetuating  its  historic  life.  For  a  generation  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Friends  have  largely  been  drifting  away  into  other 
denominations,  but  a  remarkable  change  has  lately  come  over  the 
spirit  of  Quaker  youth,  and  a  new  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  among 
young  Friends  are  widely  evidenced. 

^  -J. 

Rob'ert  College  Safe  and  Helping  the  Wounded 

As  the  tide  of  war  in  the  last  three  weeks  has  rolled  nearer  and 
nearer  Constantinople,  anxiety  for  the  missionaries  there  has  con- 
tinually intensified  among  their  American  friends.  Particular  con- 
cern has  been  felt  for  Robert  College,  which  would  be  at  the  present 
moment  a  natural  object  of  Moslem  hatred,  since  it  is  manifest 
even  to  the  most  unobservant  in  Constantinople  that  the  rise  of 
Bulgaria  into  so  formidable  a  political  power  has  largely  resulted 
from  the  education  given  to  a  host  of  brilliant  Bulgarians  in  this 
institution  during  its  long  career.  If  the  much-feared  outbreak  of 
anarchy  were  to  come  in  Constantinople,  Robert  College  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  mob's  vengeance. 

After  communication  with  the  college  authorities  had  been  in- 


terrupted for  an  uncomfortable  space  of  time,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  institution's  board  of  trustees,  cabled  from  New 
York  to  President  Charles  H.  Gates  a  very  urgent  inquiry  whether 
the  institution,  its  faculty  or  its  students  had  yet  suffered  any 
serious  annoyances.  The  answer  which  came  back  next  day  was 
quite  happily  reassuring.  Dr.  Gates  replied  that  there  had  been 
no  interference  with  the  institution  or  any  of  its  students,  and  that 
all  college  work  was  going  forward  quite  as  usual. 

A  similar  "All's  well"  wired  from  Dr.  William  S.  Dodd,  head 
of  the  Christian  hospital  in  Konia,  gives  like  reassurance  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  friends  and  supporters  of  Robert  College  a  few  days  after 
this  cabled  to  Dr.  Gates  a  donation  of  $18,500  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  Red  Cross  work  for  the  wounded  soldiers  now  huddled 
into  the  Turkish  capital.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  former  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  has  private  advices  from  Ambassador  Rockhill 
stating  that  the  suffering  Turkish  soldiers  lying  helpless  in  the 
wretched  Constantinople  hospitals  number  today  no  less  than 
14,000.  Not  alone  these  but  great  masses  of  the  civilian  population 
as  well  are  in  desperate  need  of  food  and  other  relief,  and,  as  stated 
last  week,  the  Red  Cross  begs  benevolent  persons  to  send  in  funds 
generously  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  52  William  street.  New  York  City, 
the  treasurer  of  the  organization. 

Divorce  Debate  Aroused  in  Britian 

The  Christian  people  of  Great  Britain  have  a  new  theme  o) 
pungent  discussion  in  a  report  just  made  public  from  the  royal  com- 
mission on  divorce  which  has  been  investigating  this  subject  for 
several  years.  The  division  in  public  sentiment  over  the  findings 
only  reflects  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  commission  itself. 

On  many  points  indeed  the  commissioners  are  unanimous.  They 
are  a  unit  in  recommending  that  the  power  to  grant  divorces  should 
be  lodged  in  local  courts  and  not  reserved  as  now  for  a  single  court 
in  London,  where  it  is  great  trouble  and  expense  for  litigants  from 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  attend.  All  of  them  agree  likewise 
in  approving  a  stringent  regulation  which  would  give  the  judge  in 
any  divorce  proceeding  the  right  to  hear  evidence  and  render  his 
opinion  strictly  in  private,  and  would  also  restrict  rigidly  the 
details  of  such  cases  that  newspapers  might  print.  The  general 
principle  that  conditions  of  divorce  should  be  the  same  for  both 
sexes  is  likewise  unanimously  urged. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  proper  causes  for  divorce, 
wide  divergence  enters.  Nine  members,  including  Lord  Gorell. 
formerly  president  of  the  divorce  court,  would  add  to  existing 
grounds  for  dissolving  marriage  the  causes  of  desertion,  cruelty, 
incurable  insanity,  habitual  drunkenness  and  life  imprisonment 
The  minority,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  Sir  William 
Anson  and  Sir  Lewis  Dibden,  on  the  other  hand,  strenuously  urge 
their  conviction  that  to  multiply  the  reasons  for  breaking  the  mar- 
riage bond  will  only  intensify  the  present  trend  of  a  reckless  element 
in  society  toward  what  is  in  effect  trial  marriage.  A  general 
weakening  of  the  obligations  of  family  life  this  minority  considers 
inevitable  from  such  amendments  as  the  majority  support. 

►J,  ^ 

Conference  on  Inter-State  Liquor  Issue 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  who  represents  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Interchurch  Temperance  Fed- 
eration and  the  National  Temperance  Society  as  the  recognized 
agent  of  temperance  interests  in  the  lobby  of  Congress,  issues  a  call 
for  sympathetic  citizens  to  meet  at  Washington  December  16  next 
for  a  conference  on  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  passage 
through  Congress  of  the  interstate  liquor  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kenyon  and  Congressman  Sheppard  to  protect  prohibition  areas 
from  importations  of  liquor  out  of  other  states. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  involves  an  important 
question  of  states'  rights,  the  governors  of  all  the  states  have  been 
requested  to  designate  official  delegates,  and  the  governors  who 
have  already  consented  to  do  so  are  those  of  New  York,  Michigan 
Kentucky,  South  Dakota  and  New  Hampshire.  Favorable  response 
from  other  governors  is  confidently  expected.  The  temperance 
societies  mentioned  and  others  will  likewise  be  represented,  and 
the  meetings  will  be  open  to  all  interested  citizens,  whether  officially 
designated  as  delegates  or  not. 

This  needed  legislation  has  been  held  up  for  almost  ten  years  past 
by  the  influence  of  the  liquor  people  in  Congress,  but  a  thorough- 
going demonstration  of  the  amount  of  real  public  feeling  behind 
the  proposal  will,  it  is  believed,  carry  the  bill  through  this  coming 
winter. 
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Editorial 


Three  Stages  of  Thankfulness 

BEING  THANKFUL  is  something.  It  is  more  than  some  of 
"US  are  equal  to.  Issuing  a.  Thanksgiving  proclamation  the 
day  after  a  defeat  in  election  indicates  a  valuable  ability  to 
overlook  certain  disq^uieting  experiences  in  the  interest  of  un- 
disturbed causes  for  gratitude. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  forget  so  much! 
It  is  probable  that  you  could  not  name  offhand  ten  events  in  the 
year  1902,  ten  years  ago.  There  were  days  that  went  hard  with 
you ;  there  were  weeks  that  dragged  and  seemed  almost  to  kill  you ; 
there  were  events  which  seemed  to  you  so  tangled  that  you  could 
not  get  away  from  them.  Perhaps  they  made  it  difficult  for  you  to 
be  thankful.  Yet  here  you  are  and  you  have  forgotten  most  of 
them.  Be  sure  that  is  the  attitude  which  ten  years  from  now  you 
will  take  toward  the  year  1912.  Many  of  the  things  which  make  the 
feeling  of  thankfulness  difficult  will  drop  out  of  your  thinking, 
and  in  a  decade  they  will  not  disturb  you.  Why  not  then  manage  to 
overlook  them  now  in  the  interest  of  larger  and  undisturbed  bless- 
ings, for  which  you  could  be  unqualifiedly  thankful?  Being  thank- 
ful is  something,  just  feeling  grateful — and  it  is  always  possible. 

Giving  thanks  is  more.  "Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so," 
one  of  the  writers  says.  Keeping  thanks  bottled  up  withi'n  one  is 
certain  to  sour  them.  The  only  way  to  keep  any  vital  thing  sweet 
is  to  keep  it  moving.  To  be  thankful  and  to  make  no  manifesta- 
tion of  it  is  either  a  contradiction  in  terms,  or  will  soon  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  thankfulness. 

In  the  Hebrews  it  is  urged  that  we  "ofifer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continually ;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  which  make  confession 
to  his  name."  It  does  not  do  to  take  the  knowledge  of  our  thank- 
fulness too  much  for  granted.  Jesus  expressed  his  own  feeling 
regarding  the  nine  who,  though  they  were  cured,  did  not  return  to 
express  their  gratitude.  There  are  husbands  who  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  wives  know  their  love  for  them,  and  many  a 
domestic  unhappiness  has  come  from  the  fact  that  husbands  have 
not  said  the  things  which  they  feel  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
For  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  God,  we  must  give 
thanks  as  well  as  feel  thankful. 

Making  thankful  is  more  still.  Being  thankful  may  have  in  it  a 
spirit  of  selfishness,  giving  thanks  may  develop  a  spirit  of  pride, 
but  making  thankful,  enriching  someone  else's  life,  is  sure  to 
save  one  from  selfishness  and  pride.  Every  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
better  for  seeing  to  it  that  someone  else  is  more  thankful.  It  was 
the  principle  involved  in  the  old  regime,  when  Nehemiah  commanded 
that  portions  should  be  sent  to  those  who  were  without.  It  is  this 
that  deepens  and  strengthens  our  own  spirit  of  thanksgiving. 


Presbyterianism  Stands  on  Lay  Responsibility 

The  Continent,  as  it  has  tried  to  show,  appreciates  the  vigor 
with  which  Moderator  Matthews  on  his  recent  tour  of  visitation  has 
preached  church  efficiency  wherever  he  has  gone.  But  The  Con- 
tinent is  quite  unable  to  follow  that  theory  of  a  pastor's  autocratic 
rulership  which  in  some  addresses  at  least  Dr.  Matthews  seemed  to 
make  a  condition  of  such  efficiency.  From  certain  of  the  Seattle 
pastor's  utterances  a  hearer  would  understand  that  he  regards  the 
minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  as  almost  a  military  com- 
mander, with  the  right  to  issue  orders  which  the  lay  people  in  the 
church,  officers  and  all,  must  obey  unquestioningly  or  be  disgraced 
for  insubordination. 

This  may,  indeed,  be.  "the  way  to  get  things  done" — some  things 
— but  The  Continent  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  the  Presby- 
terian way — indeed,  in  the  last  analysis  not  the  Christian  way. 
Presbyterianism  is  settled  more  solidly  on  nothing  else  than  on  its 
understanding  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  democratic,  right- 
fully expressing  itself  in  an  organization  where  there  are  no 
superiors  and  no  inferiors.  The  ministers  are,  indeed,  commissioned 
to  leadership,  but  com.missioned  through  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  simply  to  name  the  ordained  men  "ministers" — servants — 
as  is  the  universal  Presbyterian  custom,  reveals  the  basic  idea  of  the 
church  respecting  their  status.  Such  a  minister,  or  chief  servant,  is 
called  into  a  pastorate  by  the  people's  determination,  and  when  he 
comes  to  his  task,  he  comes  not  as  an  overlord  of  the  lay  member- 
ship but  as  their  comrade.  The  officers  of  the  church  are  his  pop- 
ularly chosen  counselors — his  equals,  never  his  subordinates. 

In  any  circumstances  approximating  the  ideal,  minister  and  elders 


will  labor  together,  bearing  and  forbearing,  without  the  least  effort 
of  any  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  others.  It  ought  always  to 
be  possible  to  obtain  harmony  of  action  not  by  command  but  by 
counsel  and  consent.  ,  Should,  however,  opinions  or  consciences  dif- 
fer and  fraternal  agreement  prove  impossible,  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
people's  lay  officers"  and  not  the  voice  of  the  pastor  that  must  be 
decisive.  There  is  indeed  quite  as  much  chance  in  any  given  case 
that  the  elders  may  be  wroftg  as  that  the  pastor  is,  but  a  democratic 
church,  acting  on  the  large  principles  of  the  matter,  fixes  the 
responsibility  on  the  laity — on  the  people's  side.  When  the  people 
go  wrong,  democracy  in  the  church,  like  democracy  anywhere,  plays 
the  mischief.  Nevertheless,  wise  men  hold  to  it  in  church  as  well 
as  state,  because  they  believe  God's  statesmanship  is  to  train  the 
people  through  the  stress  of  responsibility  into  a  wisdom  that  will 
eventually  make  them  go  right.  Thus  Presbyterianism  at  any  rate 
interprets  the  liberty  which  is  for  lay  Christians  as  well  as  min- 
isterial in  Christ  Jesus.  And  no  pastor  has  room  to  complain 
of  this  fact,  since  he  cannot  have  come  to  ordination  under  Pres- 
byterian law  and  custom  without  having  learned  that  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  is  a  people's  church  without  a  suspicion  of 
supremacy  vested  in  its  clergy. 

Metropolitan  Aspects  of  Presbyterian  Life 

From  New  York  Presbytery's  home  mission  rally  in  Fifth  Avenue 
church  nobody  could  have  gone  away  and  said  that  Presbyterianism 
is  not  getting  hold  of  the  immigration  problem  effectively  in  Man- 
hattan. The  "ocular  demonstration"  to  the  contrary  was  visible 
right  in  the  meeting  where  Italian  Presbyterians  on  one  side  and 
Bohemian  and  Magyar  Presbyterians  on  the  other  sat  banked  in 
impressive  masses.  They  marched  into  the  spacious  Fifth  Avenue 
auditorium  in  the  unhesitating  consciousness  of  being  one  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  long  established  American  families  to  whom  that 
stately  edifice  is  an  historic  church  home.  People  of  the  East  side 
who  feel  thus  fraternally  at  ease  in  a  5th  avenue  sanctuary  are 
not  going  to  be  prey  of  un-American  sentiments,  and  a  church  fra- 
ternal enough  to  put  them  at  ease  there  is  not  going  to  be  prey  of 
the  devil  for  exclusive  pride.  Moreover,  those  immigrant  Presby- 
terians in  Fifth  Avenue  church  were  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
complaint  that  the  immigration  department  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  is  a  mere  "social  adjunct,"  not  preaching  the  gospel.  The 
Italian  churches  in  Manhattan  under  supervision  of  that  department 
added  250  members  last  year  on  confession  of  Christ.  It  took 
some  gospel  preaching  to  achieve  that,  did  it  not? 

Dr.  Coffin's  address  on  the  occasion  referred  to  included  certain 
interesting  facts  not  widely  known.  He  declared  that  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  citizens  on  Manhattan  island  fifty  years  ago 
was  larger  than  it  is  today.  But  as  a  great  share  of  immigrants 
then  spoke  English,  the  native  populace  was  not  so  conscious  of  an 
alien  atmosphere  in  the  city.  There  are  seventy  churches  and  mis- 
sions in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  where  worship  is  maintained 
today  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  but  only  twenty-four  of  these 
are  kept  up  without  missionary  aid.  In  fact,  there  are  only  twelve 
supported  by  the  gifts  of  their  present-day  congregations ;  in  the 
other  twelve  of  those  rated  self-supporting,  endowments  are  drawn 
upon  to  meet  part  of  current  expenses.  Preaching  in  foreign  lan- 
guages is  regular  in  thirteen  places. 

Chicagoans  Relentless  Against  Segregated  Vice 

There  is  nothing  more  encouraging  in  the  civic  life  of  American 
cities  today  than  the  determined  fashion  in  which  the  social  and 
religious  leaders  of  Chicago  are  standing  together  to  frustrate  the 
debasing  tradition  that  a  modern  city  must  necessarily  have  a  section 
of  its  area  set  aside  for  the  practice  of  vice.  These  stout  Chi- 
cagoans, against  the  handicap  of  a  vacillating  municipal  administra- 
tion, still  hold  to  it,  with  a  courage  and  persistency  not  yet  de- 
veloped in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  that  Chicago  shall 
not  have  any  permanent  "red  light"  district.  And  they  are  not 
frightened  with  the  old  bugaboo  cry:  "You  will  scatter  it  all 
over  the  town  in  the  good  residence  sections."  The  Chicago 
reformers  insist  that  there  is  no  need  that  there  shall  be  any 
scatterment;  eradication  is  their  word,  and  they  are  not  so  faithless 
in  human  nature  as  to  agree  with  those  who  weakly  claim  that 
eradication  of  commercialized  vice  is  impossible. 

To  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  men  guilty  of  it,  to  open  doors  of 
rescue  to  women  involved  in  it,  to  enforce  the  laws  on  the  statute 
books  against  all  of  both  seves  too  degraded  to  be  amenable  to 
kinder  suasion,  are  means  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  evil,  these 
crusaders  believe,  if  applied  with  untiring  and  unrelenting  fidelity. 
They  believe,  moreover,  that  Chicago  is  capable  of  such  fidelity  if 
agitation  of  the  unpleasant  subject  is  not  allowed  to  fail.  All  in 
all,  the  Chicago  anti-vice  campaign  is  a  noble  proof  of  what  one  of 
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its  own  most  influential  leaders,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  has  poignantly 
called  "a  new  conscrence  on  an  ancient  evil."  Other  American 
cities  should  go  and  do  likewise. 

Not  Precedent  for  Farley  to  Count  On 

When  Cardinal  Farley  of  New  York  recently  visited  Salt  Lake 
City,  local  Catholics  asked  the  commandant  of  the  United  States 
fort  there  to  turn  out  the  garrison — the  Twentieth  Infantry— for  the 
church  parade  in  the  cardinal's  honor.  And  the  colonel  did,  march- 
ing the  whole  regiment,  save  one  company,  in  the  procession.  The 
Mormons  must  have  been  stunned.  They  have  been  keen  as  foxes 
for  every  kind  of  government  recognition  they  dared  hope  for, 
but  they  never  mustered  the  nerve  to  ask  a  United  States  army 
officer  to  parade  his  troops  in  honor  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.' 
Surely  they  must  have  felt  as  if  they  had  been  "hornswoggled" 
somewhere ;  they  wouldn't  have  admitted  in  advance  that  anybody  else 
in  this  country  could  "beat  them  to  it"  on  any  irregular  govern- 
ment honors  for  church  dignitaries.  But  the  Catholics  did  get 
ahead  of  them  right  in  their  own  town. 

As  for  the  Protestants,  they  gasped,  too,  but  with  amazed 
indignation,  not  envy.  And  no  small  measure  of  their  indignation 
will  be  shared  by  Protestants  throughout  the  country.  This  is  just 
another  bit  of  much  recent  sneaking  scheming  to  secure  special 
dignity  and  political  countenance  for  "the  princes  of  the  church" 
in  this  country.  The  Roman  bosses  knew  that  they  couldn't  likely 
put  through  such  a  bold  piece  of  business  with  any  post  com- 
mander in  an  eastern  city.  But  they  calculated  that  they  might  get 
it  done  off  West  somewhere,  where  fewer  eyes  would  be  watching, 
and  with  the  precedent  thus  made,  they  undoubtedly  hope  a  little 
later  to  influence  some  compliant  officer  in  a  more  conspicuous 
center,  where  the  impression  of  such  public  honor  to  a  cardinal 
would  count  even  more.  But  the  complaints  of  Salt  Lake,  even 
if  there  are  not  many  Protestants  there,  have  been  quite  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  country,  and  Farley  and  O'Connell 
need  not  plume  themselves,  with  so  many  patriots  watching,  that  they 
will  ever  get  to  the  place  where  escorts  of  United  States  troops 
will  be  a  usual  compliment  for  their  high  mightinesses. 


— In  an  article  in  The  Century  entitled  "Is  the  Negro  Having  a 
Fair  Chance?"  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  quotes  and  indorses 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  Isaiah  B.  Scott  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who,  having  lived  for  a  lifetime  in  the  southern  states  and 
then  traveled  widely  in  Africa,  declared:  "The  fairest  white  man 
that  I  have  ever  met  in  dealing  with  the  colored  man  is  the  Ameri- 
can white  man."  Nobody  would  be  entitled  to  make  this  signify 
that  the  American  white  man  had  been  as  fair  as  he  ought  to  be 
with  the  colored  man,  but  when  two  such  eminent  negroes  can 
speak  thus  of  conditions  in  America,  there  is  in  it  justification  for 
feeling  that  the  race  problem  in  the  United  States  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  beyond  the  stage  of  possible  solution. 

— A  group  of  Baptist  laymen,  who  are  said  to  be  well  provided 
with  the  needful  cash  for  making  a  strong  publishing  proposition, 
have  purchased  The  Examiner,  an  old-time  Baptist  weekly  in  New 
York  City,  now  in  its  ninetieth  volume.  Their  choice  for  editor  is 
Dr.  Curtis  Lee  Laws,  a  vigorous  Baptist  pastor  from  Brooklyn,  to 
whom  his  friends  look  for  stirring  and  aggressive  work.  The 
Examiner  has  been  mentioned  as  a  constituent  factor  in  the 
Federated  Religious  Press,  which  has  had  advertisement  lately  as  a 
projected  syndicate  of  religious  papers.  But  the  new  owners 
of  The  Examiner  state  that  it  is  to  be  operated  entirely  independent 
of  any  relation  with  other  publications. 

— Dr.  E.  C.  Ray,  former  secretary  of  the  College  Board,  announces 
the  early  publication  of  a  biography  of  John  Bancroft  Devins,  late 
editor  of  The  New  York  Observer.  It  was  under  Dr.  Ray's  min- 
istry in  Hope  chapel  in  New  York  City  that  Dr.  Devins  as  a  lad 
was  received  into  the  church  on  confession  of  faith,  and  very 
largely  by  virtue  of  Dr.  Ray's  encouragement  he  was  nerved  for 
the  splendid  fight  against  accumulated  obstacles  which  brought  him 
finally  to  the  distinction  and  influence  he  enjoyed  as  editor  of  a 
famous  religious  weekly. 

— The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  added  its  voice  to  the  now 
overwhelming  weight  of  legal  authority  in  America  to  the  effect 
that  the  liquor  traffic,  being  everywhere  recognized  as  socially 
perilous,  has  no  inherent  rights  and  can  be  regulated  or  suppressed 
under  the  police  power  of  the  state  without  regard  to  the  deprecia- 
tion, or  even  the  extinction,  of  property  values  invested  in  it. 

— For  immemorial  years  in  Methodist  Episcopal  conferences  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  presiding  bishop  to  announce  his  ap- 
pointments of  preachers  to  charges  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the 


conference  session.  The  bishop  kept  his  list  sacredly  dark  until 
the  tense  moment  when  he  read  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  usually  he 
raced  for  the  railroad  station  the  minute  the  reading  was  finished. 
The  theory  of  the  case  was  that  everybody  would  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  bishop's  assignments — both  the  preachers  and  the  churches 
— and  it  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  mortal  flesh  could  endure 
for  the  bishop  to  stay  in  town  and  suffer  siege  by  the  objectors.  But 
Bishop  C.  W.  Smith  this  year  has  risen  up  to  defy  the  old  custom. 
He  has  been  reading  his  appointments  three  days  before  the  con- 
ference ends.  And  he  finds  himself  able  to  stay  on  until  the  last 
of  the  sessions  without  being  torn  asunder.  There  are  complaints, 
but  it  doesn't  hurt  a  little  bit  for  the  bishop  to  hear  the  same  and 
speak  kindly  to  those  who  offer  them.  Everybody  feels  better  for 
talking  out  his  objections,  even  if  the  bishop  concedes  no  change. 
And  sometimes  the  episcopal  overseer  really  finds  out  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake — in  which  case  there  is  ample  time  for  him  to  ar- 
range a  rectifying  shift.  All  in  all,  the  new  plan  works  so  well  that 
its  adoption  by  all  the  bishops  is  predicted. 

— The  "minister's  son"  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  a  scientific 
subject,  and  yet  that  decidedly  technical  magazine,  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  deemed  him  a  theme  worth  devoting  four  pages 
to  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers.  A  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  himself  a  good  illustration  of  his  own  thesis.  Rev. 
Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
one-twelfth  of  the  names  in  "Who's  Who" — which  seems  to  be 
the  standard  "hall  of  fame"  for  living  Americans  of  prominence — 
are  the  names  of  preachers'  children.  And  this,  he  says,  is  twenty 
times  the  number  that  would  be  recognized  there  if  ministers'  boys 
ran  only  side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  other  people  in  the  race  for 
achievement  in  the  world.  Mr.  Macartney  calculates  that  30,000,000 
people  have  come  to  existence  in  the  world  who  would  not  have 
lived  if  the  Reformation  had  not  made  it  honorable  for  Christian 
ministers  to  marry.  And  he  wants  to  know  if  anybody  can  estimate 
how  much  good  the  world  would  have  lost  if  these  30,000,000 
children  had  not  grown  up  in  ministers'  homes  in  the  last  400  years 

— Roman  Catholics  have  often  derided  Protestant  pastors  because 
they  could  not  hold  their  people  without  a  lot  of  extra  social 
attractions.  But  in  New  York  City  the  Catholics  have  come  to 
the  very  same  pass  themselves.  Cardinal  Farley  has  outlined  a  great 
scheme  for  planting  settlements,  day  nurseries  and  parish  houses 
all  over  his  diocese,  and  the  avowed  reason  is  that  this  is  the 
only  way  he  can  see  to  keep  the  children  of  immigrants  from  drift- 
ing away  from  the  church. 

— Discussing  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  Church  is  gaining  mem- 
bership no  faster  than  the  country  at  large  gains  population — which 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  about  all  that  any  Protestant  church  is  doing — 
Bishop  Berry  has  given  voice  to  this  stirring  epigram :  "The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  cannot  be  an  army  of  occupation.  She 
must  be  an  army  of  conquest  or  she  must  disintegrate."  That  is  a 
word  just  as  good  for  Presbyterians  as  for  Methodists. 

— Ex-Governor  Glenn  of  North  Carolina  says  that  his  state,  since 
liquor  was  driven  out  four  years  ago,  has  doubled  its  school  at- 
tendance and  its  church  attendance,  and  halved  its  crime  record. 
He  adds :    "A  great  wave  of  spirituality  has  swept  over  the  state." 

— Billy  Sunday's  meetings  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  have  resulted 
in  6,000  conversions,  which  amounts  to  almost  one  in  three  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  town.  The  "free  will  offering"  given  the 
evangelist  for  his  six  weeks'  work  there  amounted  to  $12,000. 


Jots  and  Tittles 

— Sin  may  not  be  transmitted,  but  the  effects  of  it  run  a  long 
race.  The  harvest  of  the  whirlwind  is  seldom  entirely  gathered  by 
a  single  generation.  There  is  many  a  one  suffering  from  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  that  grew  upon  a  tree  he  never  saw. 

— There  is  no  sign  like  that  of  the  open  hand.  When  the  prophet 
saw  a  cloud  like  to  a  man's  hand  against  the  sky,  he  knew  that  God 
had  heard  his  prayer.  It  must  have  been  an  open  hand,  else  he 
could  not  have  seen  it. 

— The  man  who  can  "take  a  drink  or  let  it  alone"  has  again  been 
heard  from.  He  is  at  present  an  undergraduate  of  the  Keeley  In- 
stitute, with  a  fair  prospect  of  taking  a  second  course  further  on. 

—Those  who  give  the  least  to  God  are  generally  the  most  exacting 
about  their  change. 

— The  less  religion  one  has  himself  the  more  he  misses  it  among 
his  neighbors. 

—No  one  ever  fell  from  grace  who  struck  upon  his  knees. 
—Forbidden  fruit  never  grows  upon  the  higher  branches. 
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President's  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 


By   the    President   of   the    United   States   of    America — A 
Proclamation : 

A  God-fearing  nation  like  ours  owes  it  to  its  inborn  and 
sincere  sense  of  moral  duty  to  testify  its  devout  gratitude  to 
the  All-Giver  for  the  countless  benefits  it  has  enjoyed.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  customary  at  the  close  of  the  year 
for  the  national  executive  to  call  upon  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  offer  praise  and  thanks  to  God  for  the  manifold  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  them  in  the  past  and  to  unite  in  earnest  sup- 
pliance  for  their  continuance. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  notably  favorable 
to  our  fortunate  land.  At  peace  within  and  without,  free 
from  the  perturbations  and  calamities  that  have  afflicted  other 
peoples,  rich  in  harvests  so  abundant  and  in  industries  so 
productive  that  the  overflow  of  our  prosperity  has  been  an 
advantage  to  the  whole  world,  strong  in  the  steadfast  conserva- 
tion of  the  heritage  of  self-government  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  firm  in  the  resolve  to  transmit 
that  heritage  unimpaired  but  rather  improved  by  good  use  to 


our  children  and  our  children's  children  for  all  time  to  come, 

the  people  of  this  country  have  abounding  cause  for  contented 
gratitude. 

Wherefore,  I,  William  Howard  Taft,  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  pursuance  of  long  established  usage  and 
in  response  to  the  wish  of  the  American  people,  invite  my  coun- 
trymen, wheresoever  they  may  sojourn,  to  join  on  Thursday, 
the  28th  day  of  this  month  of  November,  in  appropriate  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  and  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  gifts  that  have 
been  our  portion,  and  in  humble  prayer  that  his  great  mercies 
toward  us  may  endure. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh.  William  H.  Taft. 

By  the  President: 

Alvey  a.  Adee,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Old  Thanksgiving  Days  and  Ours 

BY    EDWARD    F.  WATROUS 


THE  BARE  MENTION  of  the  words  Thanksgiving  Day  sug- 
gests a  devotional  origin  and  brings  annually  to  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  our  early  colonists  the 
thrilling  story  of  those  trying  times.  As  we  recall  the  burden  of 
discouragement,  struggle  and  peril  under  which  they  pressed  for- 
ward, we  also  remember  that  the  survivors  stamped  upon  their 
children  the  strong  characteristics  of  fidelity  to  principle,  heroism 
in  time  of  trial,  and  faith  in  God. 

The  custom  of  setting  apart  special  periods  for  "giving  thanks" 
was  borrowed  unquestionably  from  ancient  sources.  The  Bible 
abounds  in  instances  of  days  kept  holy  in  order  to  render  to  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  thanks  for  particular  mercies  and  blessings. 
Similar  honor  was  paid  to  the  ancient  mythological  deities.  In  classic 
literature  frequent  mention  is  made  of  homage  paid  annually  to 
Ceres  and  Pomona,  in  gratitude  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  We 
trace  this  custom  through  its  modifications  of  centuries  to  England, 
where  thanks  for  the  gifts  of  the  heavenly  Father  took  the  form  of 
a  yearly  harvest  festival,  a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  many  agri- 
cultural districts. 

The  Pilgrims'  Thanksgiving  on  Shipboard  in  1620 

The  earliest  comers  to  this  western  world  invariably  held  a  serv- 
ice of  prayer  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  safe  arrival. 
We  note  this  with  the  Newfoundland  colonists  in  1578,  the  Popham 
band  in  1601  and  the  Pilgrims,  who,  on  Dec.  20,  1620,  held  a  serv- 
ice on  shipboard,  giving  thanks  "for  their  safe  deliverance  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  for  the  goodly  land  awaiting  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Susannah  White  on  Dec.  19." 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Mayflower  band  is  too  well 
known  to  require  repetition,  but  we  turn  to  the  more  cheerful  pic- 
ture of  the  survivors,  less  than  half  of  the  original  number,  who 
had  the  heroism  to  put  aside  their  personal  sorrow,  and  in  faith  and 
hope  plowed  and  sowed.  When  autumn  came  they  reaped  with  joy 
their  scanty  harvest,  and  in  December,  "with  gratitude  for  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,"  the  colonists  planned  for  a  festival  of  three 
days'  duration,  to  which  ninety  of  the  friendly  Narragansetts  came 
to  be  entertained  by  the  men  and  feasted  by  "the  few  feeble  women," 
who  were  among  those  who  "thanked  God  and  took  courage."  The 
cannon  on  the  hill  wa^  fired  at  daybreak  each  morning  of  the 
festival,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  were  miHtary  drills,  mingled 
with  the  -feats  of  skill  and  strength  by  the  Indians,  who  were  also 
entertained  by  the  English  games  of  "stool  ball,"  and  "pitch-ye-bar," 
all  of  which  was  in  accord  with  the  harvest  home  gatherings  in  the 
mother  country.  There  is  no  record  of  any  religious  observance 
whatever,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  daily  prayers  before 
breakfast,  never  omitted  by  the  devout  colonists,  were  the  only 
religious  services.  In  fact  at  that  time  there  was  no  "meeting 
house"  in  which  public  worship  could  have  been  held,  though  hearts 
were  overflowing  with  gratitude.    The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was 


recognized  by  the  wild  Indian  who  said,  "Now  I  see  that  the  God 
of  the  Englishman  is  good  to  his  children." 

The  two  years  following  brought  sore  distress  to  the  Plymouth 
colony;  the  severe  drought  in  1623  which  "withered  the  corn  and 
scorched  the  beans"  was  most  alarming,  and  when  coupled  with  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  Anne,  laden  with  supplies,  brought  the 
colonists  to  the  danger  of  starvation.  In  this  extremity  July  16  was 
appointed  "by  publick  authority  and  set  apart  from  .all  other  employ- 
ments as  a  fast  day  with  nine  hours  of  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  God 
on  the  ill-fated  colony."  The  "fast  prayer"  began  under  a  brazen 
sky,  but  when  the  long  session  closed  clouds  had  gathered  and  the 
morning  brought  the  welcome  rain.  "For  fourteen  days  there  were 
soft,  sweet,  moderate  showers,  with  seasonable  weather,  as  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn  or  drooping  affections  were 
most  quickened  and  revived;  such  was  ye  bounty  and  goodness 
of  God." 

During  this  period.  Captain  Miles  Standish,  who  had  gone  to  the 
friendly  Narragansetts  for  supplies,  returned  with  the  needed 
provisions  and  reported  that  the  supposedly  lost  ship  had  escaped 
the  storm  and  would  soon  be  in  port. 

"Having  these  many  signs  of  God's  favour  and  acceptation,  an- 
other solemn  day  was  set  apart  and  appointed,  wherein  we  re- 
turned glory  and  honour  and  praise  with  all  thankfulness  to  our 
good  God,  who  had  dealt  so  graciously  with  us." 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  religious  festival  called  for 
definite  thanksgiving,  a  day  set  apart  by  authority  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment by  previous  proclamation,  in  America.  Undoubtedly  our 
modern  Thanksgiving  inherited  some  of  its  features  from  this  oc- 
casion, and  others  from  the  harvest  festival  of  1621.  Yet  we  claim 
for  its  title,  "Thanksgiving  Day,"  originality,  adopted  with  neither 
the  bias  of  previous  usage  nor  even  the  charm  of  tradition,  which  in 
its  annual  celebration  is  gratefully  and  happily  associated  with 
American  pioneer  life. 

A  Day  of  Fasting  Which  Was  Not  Kept 

The  first  thanksgiving  proclaimed  in  Boston  was  in  1630,  and 
grew  out  of  an  experience  similar  to  the  one  in  Plymouth,  just 
mentioned.  Cotton  Mather  tells  of  the  hard  winter,  the  food  nearly 
gone,  scurvy  added  to  their  afflictions  and  starvation  threatened.  At 
low  tide  the  women  hunted  the  beach  for  clams,  almost  the  only 
available  food.  Mather  tells  of  one  man  who  invited  guests,  with  no 
food  for  them  save  clams,  but  without  apology  gave  thanks  to  God, 
"who  had  given  them  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of 
the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands."  In  their  dire  extremity  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  for  February  5,  which  was 
never  kept,  as  a  ship  came  in  the  harbor  with  supplies  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  the  "citizens  felt  that  they  honored  God  more  in 
making  good  use  of  his  blessings,  as  they  had  long  fasted."  No 
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one  was  permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  the  cargo,  but  the 
provisions  were  bought  from  the  public  funds  and  distributed  ac- 
cording to  each  one's  need.  There  were  many  kinds  of  food — 
meal,  flour,  wheat,  peas,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  most  welcome  of 
fill,  lemon  juice  for  the  scurvy  victims.  The  famine  was  over; 
the  people  rejoiced  and  ate  of  the  good  things  from  across  the  seas 
with  gladness  of  heart,  but  more  seemed  fitting. 

On  February  22  they  all  went  to  their  meeting  houses  and  gave 
to  God  solemn  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  a  deliverance  from  famine 
such  as  New  England  happily  never  faced  in  any  subsequent  year. 

We  have  the  church  record  of  an  important  thanksgiving  held  in 
Scituate,  Plymouth  colony,  December  22,  1636: 

"In  ye  Meeting-house,  beginning  some  halfe  an  hour  before  nine 
&  continued  untill  after  twelve  aclock,  ye  day  beeing  very  cold,  then 
a  Psalme  sang,  then  more  large  in  prayer,  after  that  another  Psalme 
&  then  the  Word  taught,  after  that  prayer — and  then  a  Psalme." 

The  first  thanksgiving  proposed  by  the  civil  authorities  came 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Success  July  8,  1630.  The  first  public 
proclamation  in  New  York  of  which  we  have  definite  knowledge 
was  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  troubles  in  1645: 

"Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  unbounded 
clemency  and  mercy,  in  addition  to  many  previous  blessings,  to 
suffer  us  to  reach  a  long-wished-for 
peace  with  the  Indians,  Therefore,  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  proclaim  the 
fact  to  all  those  of  New  Netherland, 
to  the  end  that  in  all  places  within  the 
aforesaid  country  where  Dutch  and 
English  churches  are  established,  God 
Almighty  may  be  specially  thanked, 
praised,  and  blessed  on  next  Wednes- 
day forenoon,  being  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  text  to  be  appropriate  and  the 
sermon  to  be  applicable  thereto.  Your 
Reverence  will  please  announce  this 
matter  to  the  Congregation  next  Sun- 
day so  that  they  may  have  notice.  On 
which  we  rely." 

The  appointed  day  was  Wednesday, 
although  usually  those  special  days  for 
fast  or  praise  fell  upon  Thursday.  Be- 
hind this  fact  lies  an  interesting  preju- 
dice. The  Puritans  had  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  selection  of  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  as  they  were  the 
preference  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
On  the  days  appointed  for  "fast-prayer 
or  thank-days,"  the  meeting  house  was 
opened  early  for  a  lengthy  service  of 
prayer,  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  a 
building  without  "ever  a  smell  of  fire" ; 
men,  women  and  children  devoutly 
listening,  though  chilled  to  the  mar- 
row  in  the  freezing,  wintry  air.    At  a 

later  hour  came  the  sermon,  earnest  and  long,  usually  of  three 
hours'  duration,  which  was  listened  to  most  attentively. 

No  Work  Nor  Play  on  Days  Set  Apart 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  all  religious  services  were  rigid ; 
not  only  was  the  Sabbath  strictly  observed,  but  Thanksgiving  and 
fast  days.  There  must  be  no  unnecessary  traveling,  no  secular 
business,  no  visiting,  no  diversions.  To  work  on  any  of  these 
special  days  was  a  capital  offense.  The  Massachusetts  Puritans 
regarded  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  as  lacking  in  grati- 
tude, as  they  often  worked  on  these  occasions,  and  also  "had  great 
trouble  to  pick  upon  a  day  for  Thanksgiving."  Finally,  Thursday 
became  the  established  colonial  day,  ordered  by  the  general  court 
and  usually  during  the  autumn. 

Feasting  and  the  presence  of  invited  guests  was  not  common  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  generally  introduced  early  in  the 
eighteenth.  Judge  Sewall  in  his  famous  diary  makes  mention 
of  many  instances,  giving  the  names  of  the  guests ;  he  also  speaks 
of  being  invited  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  while  in  Salem  on 
official  business.  As  Sewall  was  strenuous  for  the  suppression  of 
all  Christmas  pleasures  as  suggestive  of  "popery,"  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  he  made  use  of  Thanksgiving  Day  for  mak- 
ing gifts. 

"Nov.  16,  1715.  I  visit  Mr.  Strobo,  Dr.  Mather,  Incr.  Mather  and 
present  each  of  them  with  an  Angel  regarding  the  Thanksgiving, 
which  they  accept  very  courteously." 


THANKSGIVING 


For  a  free  and  plenteous  harvest, 

And  a  year's  unstinted  joy; 
For  the  tangled  path  of  duty, 
Where  we  may  our  powers 
employ; 

For  the  friends  who  truly  love  us 

'Midst  the  fateful  woes  of  Hfe ; 
For  thy  Providence  above  us 
And  thy  strength   in  all  our 
strife — 

O  Lord,  accept 
our  thanks! 


BY  GEORGE  W.  ALLISON 


He  greatly  deplored  the  secularization  of  any  of  the  sacred 
days : 

"Lord's  day,  Oct.  16,  1721.  After  the  evening  ,exercises  Mr.  Prince 
read  the  order  for  the  Thanksgiving;  then  offered  it  to  considera- 
tion that  there  might  be  one  Sermon.  I  spake  against  it.  Said  I 
had  seen  one  such  and  I  did  not  desire  to  see  another.  'Twas  the 
privilege  we  in  Boston  had,  that  might  have  two,  which  our 
brethren  in  the  country  could  not  have  because  of  their  remote 
Living.    Nobody  seconded  me  and  I  desisted." 

About  this  time  a  case  of  conscience  is  mentioned  by  a  minister 
of  Danvers;  he  tells  us  that  the  council  and  church  dignitaries  were 
served  to  a  bountiful  dinner  by  Mr.  Epes  on  this  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  venison  was  from  a  fine  buck  shot  in  the  woods  near  by 
Lynn.  The  blessing  had  been  asked  upon  the  feast  and  feasters, 
when  they  learned  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  on  Sunday  by  a 
Pequot  Indian. 

"He  came  to  Mr.  Epes  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth,  like  Ananias  of 
old,  and  ye  council  refused  to  eat  the  venison.  Later,  it  was  decided 
that  Pequot  should  receive  forty  stripes  save  one,  for  lying  and 
profaning  the  Lord's  day,  restore  Mr.  Epes  the  cost  of  the  deer,  and 
considering  this  a  just  and  righteous  sentence  upon  ye  sinfu) 
heathen,  and  that  a  blessing  had  been  craved  upon  ye  meat,  ye 

council  all  partook  of  it  but  Mr.  Shep- 

  hard,  whose  conscience  was  tender  on 

ye  point  of  ye  venison." 

Among  noteworthy  Thanksgivings 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  in^ 
November,  1758,  when  General  Forbes 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  army  drove 
the  French  from  Fort  Duquesne  and 
named  the  site  Pittsburg,  the  present 
center  of  the  great  iron  and  coal  in- 
dustries. 

The  Continental  Congress  appointed 
December  18,  1777,  as  a  day  for  the 
thanks  of  the  Continental  army,  "as 
God  had  smiled  upon  us  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  just  and  necessary  war. 
for  the  establishment  of  our  unalien- 
able rights  and  liberties." 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1783,  the  British 
army  evacuated  New  York,  Washing- 
ton taking  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  young  republic.  This  was 
on  December  25,  and  for  many  years 
Evacuation  Day  and  the  Christian 
holiday  were  jointly  honored  by  the 
New  Yorkers. 

November  28,  1789,  was  appointed 
by  -Washington  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing that  under  a  constitution  the  peo- 
ple were  united  as  a  nation.  This 
caused  much  opposition,  as  all  were 
not  thankful ;  but  sanctioned  by  act  of 
Congress,  it  was  duly  kept,  and  is  now  recognized  as  our  first 
general  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mrs.  Washington  in  the  presidential 
mansion  at  Pearl  and  Cherry  streets.  New  York,  entertained  promi- 
nent officials  at  a  colonial  dinner.  Of  the  opposing  factions  John 
Adams  wrote : 

"Jefferson  and  his  friends  tried  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
day  from  being  a  success,  while  Hamilton  and  his  party  were  just 
as  active  in  the  interests  of  a  joyful  and  grateful  celebration." 

During  the  civil  war  there  were  fast  days  for  humiliation  and 
prayer,  as  well  as  for  thanksgiving  following  victories.  One  of 
August,  1863,  was  appointed  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  to 
General  Grant  and  the  defeat  of  Lee's  army  at  Gettysburg.  Other 
victories  came  later,  and  with  a  bountiful  harvest  there  seemed 
good  reasons  for  proclaiming  a  day  for  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
and  blessings,  and  President  Lincoln  appointed  November  26  "to 
be  set  apart  for  thanksgiving  and  praise."  The  next  year  President 
Johnson  followed  the  precedent  established  by  his  lamented  prede- 
cessor, a  custom  since  unchanged,  the  last  Thursday  in  November 
being  firmly  established  as  our  annual  Thanksgiving  Day. 

In  this  necessarily  superficial  way  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of 
this  day  of  historic  interest  from  a  local  to  a  national,  from  an 
occasional  to  a  regular,  annual  day  for  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
with  its  social  and  festival  observances,  not  originally  planned.  If 
the  day,  once  marked  by  solemnity  and  gloom,  was  a  serious  testi- 
monial to  the  religious  life  of  our  colonial  ancestors,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  earliest  official  appointment  invariably  called  upon 
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the  people  "to  rejoice  and  be 
glad,"  and  we  know  that  gradually 
the  sweet  amenities  gained  pos- 
session, and  the  day  is  now,  first 
and  foremost,  devoted  to  the  de- 
lights of  the  home-coming  of 
scattered  families. 

A  beautiful  modern  feature  of 
the  observance  of  the  day  is  the 
broadening  influence  practiced. 
The  thanks  of  thousands  are 
shown  in  tender  ministrations  to 
the  sick,  the  unfortunate  and  the 
erring  in  sharing  their  abundance 
with  those  less  favored  in  the 
spirit  of  good  cheer  and  joyful 
gratitude;  they  recognize,  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  that  "this  day 
is  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  if,  as  they 
eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet, 
"they  send  portions  to  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared." 
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From  a  Chinese- American 
Christian 

The  impassive  face  of  a  China- 
man tells  little,  yet  the  humblest 
worker  may  have  as  deep  a  love 
of  righteousness  as  any  man  of 
another  race.  Here  is  a  letter  by 
a  Chicago  Chinese  laundryman 
who  is  in  China  on  his  first  visit 
after  twelve  years  away  from  his 
native  land.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  letter  is  addressed 
to  his  Sunday  school  teacher: 

"September  14th,  Lot  Yow  Hoy, 
1912.  My  Dear  Teacher:  Since 
I  have  not  seen  you  so  long,  about 
few  months,  I  thought  of  you  very 
often  to  health  and  excellent.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  that  your 
gift  of  box  of  soldier  you  sent 
David  Moy  for  my  boy,  he  did 
not  give  it  and  I  think  it  for  him- 
self. Many  thanks  for  your  last 
gift  few  years  ago,  very  different 
things — perfume,  soap  and  toy. 
My  mother  and  my  boy  they  toll 
me  very  beautiful  thing  for  never 
saw  in  their  life. 

"He  very  good  boy,  give  his  at- 
tention to  school  and  I  teach  him 
the  gospel  of  Jesus,  too,  and  he 
say  wish  to  see  you  very  soon. 

"Please  give  my  regard  to  your 
parent  for  me. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  say  the  peo- 
ple love  God.  They  did  not  wor- 
ship images.  I  like  live  home  few 
months,  serve  my  mother.  Have 
not  go  anywhere.  I  pray  that  God 
for  you  and  all  the  friends  of 
mine.  If  you  have  a  good  news, 
tell  me  please,  and  I  give  a  letter 
again.  If  I  cannot  see  you,  maybe 
meet  in  heaven.  Yours  respect- 
fully, Stephen  Moy." 


A  mother,  strict  in  her  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  had  taught 
her  5-year-old  not  to  play  with  his 
toys  on  Sunday.  He  was  obedient, 
but,  as  it  proved,  inventive.  She 
found  him  playing  one  Sunday 
afternoon  with  his  paper  soldiers. 
There  was  a  swift  reprimand. 

"Why,  mother,"  came  the  an- 
swer, "this  is  the  army  of  the 
Lord." 


C  0  V  -x  C  I  u 

Held  ai  Charkstimn,  ff.ncjbe  leth.  \  6"]  6. 


^^prike  boly  Cjod Ixrohv^    :i  hng  and  Co  itinucdSertes 
flllCt  47^^^^^"^'^  ifpcnfations  m^-l>y  the  frcft'nilV.irr  nith 
theHcathcnj^ativ9S  of$hisLml,yi>rittcn  and brongln  to paj\ 
hitter  things  again/l  bis  omCoxcnam people  in  thisyfitUerncfs, 
j>et  jo  that     evidently  dijcern  that  in  the  midsl  of  his  judge 
ments  he  ktth  rcmembred  mercy\  hai-jngr  nmpm^i^'^d  IihJ-uiot^  . 
stoclm  thedayofhifforc  dtfplcajurc  dgmjl  us  for  our /ins, 
-with  many  (inguUr  hit irnat ions  of  his  Fatherly  Compalfwn, 
and  regard :  referring  many  of  our  ^fonns  fromDcfo/ation 
Threatned,  and  attempted  by  the  Enemy,  andgivvg  usefpe-- 
dally  of  late  n^ith  our  Confederates  many  fignal  Jdvantagcs 
againd  them^  without  fuch ^Difadv.^nt.tge  to  oar f elves  j  j 
jnerlyji'C  hav(  keen  fen/il?le  o  f  if  i$  he  of  the  Lords  were  its 
that  vpcare  not  vonjumed,  ti  icrtainly  hefpea^s  cut  poftiive 
Thanhjulnefr,  men  ohx  Enemies  are  in  any  men  fur  e  disap^ 
pointed  or  deilroyed :  and  fearing  the  Lord  flmdd  take  notid 
under  fo  manylntimatioris  of  his  returning  merfy^  '^c  jhouUi 
he  found  an  Infenfhle  people^  ai  not  /landing  before  hini 
ivith  Thanksgiving,  as  mil  as  lading  him  with  our  Complainh 
inthetimeofprefjingA0iBiom: 

The  COUNCIL  have  thought  meet  to  appoint  and  fct  apirf  the  zgth.  4aj  of  this  lo^ 
ftsnt  as  a  day  of  Solcmo  Thankigiviog  and  praifc  to  God  for  fuch  his  goodncls  and  Fa- 
-vour,  many  Particulars  of  which  mercy  might  be  Inftanccd,  but  wc  doubt  nottiiqfcwho 
arc  fcrtfiblc  of  Gods  AffliOioni,  have  been  as  diligcat  to  cfpy  him  returning  to  us ;  and  that 
ihc  Lord  may  behold  us  as  a  People  offering  prllfe  and  thereby  glorifying  him  ;  The  Coun- 
cil ioih  Commend  it  to  the  Refj^e^Iive.  tJ^mfhrsf  Eldtrj  and  people  of  this  Juriyit^ion; 
Solemnly  and  feriouny  to  keep  the  fame.  Bcfet cbing  that  being  pcrfwaded  by  the  mercies 
of  Oodwc  may  all,  even  this  whole  people  oilcf  up  out  Bodies  aod  Souls  as  a  living  and  Ac* 
ceptablc  Service  onto  God  by  /cfns  Chrift^ 
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A  Pilgrim  Pageant  in  by  william  t.  ellis 
Thanksgiving  Land 


Editor  Afield  of  /The  Continent 
Photos  by  Elma  Smith 


The    Town    Crier    (a  Congrega- 
tional Minister)  Awakened 
I  Folks  Early  for  the 

f  High  Day 


This  Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Is  a  Pres- 
byterian Preacher 


T/t«  Master  of  Ceremonies — a  Pil- 
grim in  Appearance  at  Least 


TO  GET  back  into  the 
spirit  of  the  hfe  of  the 
Pilgrims  is  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  goal.  It  is  not 
easy.  I  have  a  fairly  good 
imagination ;  and  I  have  stood 
on  Plymouth  rock,  and  have 
mused  on  Burial  hill,  and  have 
repeatedly  visited  the  Pilgrim 
museum  in  Plymouth,  and  have 
read  the  old  tales  and  poems 
while  sojourning  hard  by  the 
houses  built  by  Captain  Miles 
Standish  and  John  Alden  in 
Duxbury ;  I  have  sailed  Plym- 
outh bay  and  roamed  over 
Clark's  island,  and  all  of  Cape 
Cod,  for  that  matter,  but  none 
of  these  experiences,  and  not 
all  of  them  combined,  ever 
brought  me  so  near  to  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  as  one  summer 
afternoon  of  amateur  pag- 
eantry at  Sagamore  Beach, 
Cape  Cod. 

Already  firmly  established  in 
Great  Britain,  the  pageant  idea 
is  taking  hold  of  America. 
The  reproduction  of  other  days 
and  other  lands  gives  vent  to 
the  passion  for  "make  believe" 
which  all  children  indulge  and 
few  adults  wholly  outgrow. 
The  dramatic  representation  of 
a  people,  an  era  or  an  event 
visualizes  it  so  that  the  im- 
pression abides.  No  books  can 
quite  do  for  us  what  the  im- 
personation by  living  beings 
accomplishes.  It  is  a  whole- 
some sign  that  historical  pag- 
eants are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  America;  and  even 
missions  are  being  depicted 
dramatically  in  "A  Pageant  of 
Darkness  and  Light." 

Thanksgiving  Land,  if  so 
we  may  call  the  storied  soil  of 
the  old  Plymouth  colony,  was 
the  scene  of  the  simple  and 
impressive  pageantry  which  in- 
troduced me  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  amateur  representation 
of  historic  episodes.  Sagamore 
Beach  is  a  favored  spot  at  the 
"elbow"  of  Cape  Cod,  where 
the  forest  creeps  down  to  listen 
to  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  region  of  sandy  beaches 
and  rocky  coast ;  of  wood-clad 
hills  and  wondrous  fairy  dells ; 
of  sparkling  lakes  and  forest 
walks ;  of  New  England  types 
and  of  a  surviving  Indian  vil- 
lage. Fifteen  miles  to  the 
northeast  lies  Plymouth 
proper ;  across  the  bay  flashes 
the  Provincetown  light ;  while 
down  the  road  a  mile  or  so  a 
bridge  crosses  the  new  Cape 
Cod  canal.  Here,  in  a  cove 
once  sacred  to  lobster  pots  and 
fishermen's  shacks,  nigh  the 
great  spring  to  which  the  In- 
dians resorted,  a  group  of 
Christian  Endeavor  leaders  es- 


tablished a  summer  colony  of  like-minded  folk.  There  are  fewer 
than  threescore  cottages,  but  the  occupants  have  worked  out  a 
successful  experiment  in  democratic,  wholesome,  sensible  Christian 
fellowship.  They  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
"good  society"  of  good  people ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  summer 
colony  where  the  sojourners  have  better  times,  profitable  alike  to 
body  and  brain,  the  present  writer  would  travel  far  to  visit  it. 

How  Old  Colony  Day  la  Observed 

This  combination  of  brains,  community  interest,  reverence  for 
the  past  and  youthful  enthusiasm  seemed  necessary  to  create  the 
Old  Colony  Day,  which  is  kept  as  an  annual  event  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  August.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cottagers  were 
aroused  by  the  ringing  of  the  town-  crier's  bell,  as  that  functionary 
(a  Congregational  pastor  on  other  days),  in  full  Pilgrim  costume, 
strode  by  crying,  "Oyez  1  Oyez !  Come  ye  forth  and  make  holiday  !" 
An  assistant  crier,  with  the  enterprise  and  luxuriousness  to  be 
expected  of  the  president  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America,  was  borne  in  high  disregard  of  the  solecism  in  an  auto- 
mobile in  Pilgrim  state  by  a  Pilgrim  chauffeur,  to  the  outlying 
cottages. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  community  appeared  for  the  day 
in  Pilgrim  dress.  The  women  and  girls  looked  so  attractive  in 
Priscilla  caps  and  kerchiefs  that  no  mere  man  could  refrain  from 
comparing  the  simple  and  graceful  garb  with  Dame  Fashion's  cur- 
rent monstrosities.  Most  of  the  men  of  Sagamore  Beach  own 
Pilgrim  suits,  complete  from  buckled  shoes  to  sugar-loaf  hats,  which 
they  wear  from  year  to  year.  Newcomers  call  in  the  costumers' 
aid,  or  else  the  adroit  fingers  of  the  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
Even  the  children  dress  as  small  editions  of  their  elders.  Withal, 
there  is  variety  in  the  costumes.     The  effect  of  those  wooded 

roads,  peopled  once 
more  by  figures  like 
unto  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  Indian  trails 
300  years  ago,  is  ap- 
pealing. 

Old  Colony  Day  be- 
A  "  gan  with  athletic  con- 

^^^k  ^Bc^tf^  tests,  by  old  and  young, 

^^P^Hj^^^J^^HE^ajjl^B^^        including  water  sports, 

which  gave  everybody 
an  opportunity  for  the 
daily  plunge  into  the 
,sea.  In  the  afternoon 
three  or  four  families 
were,  by  prearrange- 
ment,  "at  home"  to  the 
entire  settlement.  Then, 
augmented  by  scores  of 
visitors  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and 
summer  resorts,  the 
colonists  proceeded  in  a 
procession  from  the 
post  office  to  The  Dell, 
a  n  immense  natural 
amphitheater,  such  as, 
by  some  geological 
freak,  dot  this  part  of 
Cape  Cod.  This  dell  is 
in  itself  a  beautiful  spot.  The  sides  are  clothed  with  pine  and 
oak,  an  occasional  birch  showing  white  against  the  green.  The 
ground  is  carpeted  with  pine  needles.  The  bottom  of  the  depression, 
a  natural  stage,  is  free  of  shrubbery  and  trees.  Convenient  screens 
of  trees  and  bushes  at  one  side  form  natural  entrances  and  exits 
and  dressing  rooms,  if  needed.  A  more  perfect  setting  could  not 
be  devised  for  the  scenes  enacted. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims  Shown  Dramatically 

The  arrest  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Scrooby  was  the  first  scene.  The 
Dissenters,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  a  score,  gathered  with  stately 
mien  in  the  house  of  Elder  Brewster  for  worship.  The  tithing  man 
kept  the  children  attentive.  After  all  had  sung  a  hymn,  led  by  a 
precentor— beneath  whose  venerable  beard  the  initiated  recognized 
the  features  of  Amos  R.  Wells— and  Pastor  John  Robinson  had 


Even  the   Youngest  Share  in  Old  Colony 
Day  Spirit 
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begun  to  exhort  tnem,  armed  soldiers  of  the  king  suddenly  entered 
and  amid  tumult  and  distress  arrested  the  goodman  of  the  house. 
The  scene  was  really  dramatic  and  affecting.  Elder  Brewster 
(Treasurer  Lathrop  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor) 
was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  who  clung  to  him  as  he 
was  borne  olf  by  the  soldiers. 

The  second  tableau  represented  the  farewell  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Delft,  when  they  set  forth  for  America.  The  left-behinds  and 
the  voyagers  took  leave  of  one  another  as  the  great  adventure 
was  begun.  Not  so  dramatic  as  the  previous  scene,  this  one  offered 
more  motion,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  cos- 
tumes. 

The  signing  of  the 
compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  the  next 
scene,  impressed  the 
seriousness  of  that 
great  event  upon  more 
than  one  observer.  The 
men  of  the  Mayflower 
company  stood  in  a 
solemn  row  while  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  (Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark) 
called  each  out  by 
name,  and,  one  after 
another,  they  affixed 
their  signatures,  with  a 
good  goose  quill,  to  the 
historic  parchment. 

The  heartiness  and 
eager  interest  with 
which  participants  and 
spectators  entered  into 
the  pageantry  showed 
the  success  of  the  aft- 
ernoon from  a  strictly 
entertainment  stand- 
point.  No  hired  per- 
formers could  have  pleased  the  people  so  well.  And,  educationally, 
the  scenes  were  of  real  value.  They  made  the  Pilgrim  days  to  live 
again.  The  soul-stirring  experiences  through  which  the  forefathers 
lived  had  a  message  that  found  the  deeps  of  more  than  one  heart. 
Religion  and  patriotism  both  kept  school  that  August  afternoon  in 
the  lovely  dell  at  Sagamore  Beach.  Why  should  not  the  same 
sort  of  simple  pageantry  be  repeated  in  many  neighborhoods  on 
the  afternoon  or  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day  to  drive  home 
the  lessons  which  this  annual  festival  of  the  past  has  for  the 
present? 

There  is  no  especial  pertinency  to  the  additional  statement  that 
Old  Colony  Day  wound  up  with  a  "district  school"  at  the  audi- 


torium, wherein  sober  clergymen  and  educators  and  Christian  work- 
ers indulged  in  such  a  wild  orgy  of  sheer  nonsense  as  is  possible 
only  to  persons  of  brains  who  have  preserved  their  simplicity  of 
heart. 


Mrs. 


The  Possibilities  of  Motherhood 

Kathleen  Norris  in  her  new  book,  "The  Rich  Mrs. 


Bur- 


A   Glimpse  of  the  Spectators  in   The  Dell  Viewing  the  Old  Colony  Day  Pageants 


goyne,"  tells  the  story  of  a  mother  who  knows  how  to  teach  her 
children  the  real  richness  of  life. 

"Come  down  here — we're  down  by  the  river !"  called  Mrs.  Bur- 

goyne  from  the  shade 
of  the  river  bank. 
"The  American  history 
section  is  entertaining 
the  club.  .  .  .  Joanne 
and  Jeanette  and  the 
Adams  boys  have  to 
write  an  essay  this 
week  about  the  battle 
of  Bunker  hill,  so  I 
read  them  Holmes's 
poem,  and  they  acted  it 
all  out.  You  never 
saw  anything  so  deli- 
cious. .  .  .  The  cherry 
tree  was  the  steeple,  of 
course,  and  both  your 
sons,  you'll  be  ashamed 
to  hear,  were  redcoats. 
Next  week  they  expect 
to  do  Paul  Revere, 
and  I  daresay  we'll 
have  the  entire  war 
before  we're  through." 

"I  don't  know  any- 
thing more  tiring  than 
being  with  children  day 
in  and  day  out,"  ob- 
jected Mrs.  Brown;  "it 
gets  on  your  nerves." 
"Oh,  I'd  like  about  twelve !"  said  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  .  .  .  "I'd 
gather  them  about  me,"  she  mused  dreamily,  "and  I'd  say,  'Children, 
all  music  is  yours,  all  art  is  yours,  all  literature  is  yours,  all  history 
and  all  philosophy  are  waiting  to  prove  to  you  that  in  starting  poor, 
healthy,  and  born  of  intelligent  and  devoted  parents,  you  have  a  long 
head-start  in  the  race  of  life.  All  life  is  ahead  of  you — friendships, 
work,  play,  tramps  through  the  green  country  in  the  spring,  fires  in 
winter,  nights  under  the  summer  stars.  Choose  what  you  like,  and 
work  for  it.  Your  father  and  I  can  keep  you  warm  and  fed  through 
your  childhoods,  and  after  that,  nothing  can  stop  you  if  you  are 
willing  to  work  and  wait.  ...  I  am  not  quite  sane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  good  old  institution  called  woman's  sphere." 


Picturesque  Figures  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Pageant — Some  of  Them  Distinguished  Modern  Church  Men 
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That  Delayed  Thanksgiving  Message 

BY  THE  BOY  IN  THE  BACK  SEAT 


THERE  IS  A  GOOD  bit  of  nonsense  about  some  of  this  "back- 
home"  business.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  man  who  was 
making  an  after-dinner  speech  before  our  state  society 
work  himself  almost  up  to  the  point  of  tears  telling  about  "the 
good  old  days."  You'd  have  thought  he'd  been  kept  in  cruel  exile 
all  these  years  and  was  fairly  tugging  at  the  chains  to  get  away  and 
go  back  to  where  he  was  born.  Fact  is,  he  wasn't  any  good  down 
there,  because  everybody  knew  him  too  well ;  first  chance  he  got  he 
came  up  to  the  city,  where  he  seemed  to  fit  in  better — in  money 
making  at  least;  only  time  he  ever  returned  was  to  his  mother's 
funeral,  and  then  he  rushed  to  the  station  from  the  cemetery  and 
hardly  shook  hands  with  his  cousins.  Some  of  the  men  who  look 
back  so  yearningly  to  the  old  home  might  go  down  once  in  a 
while  and  at  least  see  that  the  weeds  are  kept  off  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors. 

A  pretty  large  number  of  the  stories  about  Thanksgiving  and 
•Christmas  carry  the  idea  of  high-pillared  porticoes  and  great  fire- 
places and  liveried  servants,  or  colored  servants  that  go  into 
raptures  over  the  return  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family. 
JN'Jost  of  us — I  mean  of  the  thousand  and  one  folks  we  meet  every 
day— had  no  such  experience.  I  didn't.  I  was  born  in  a  five-room 
cottage  in  a  little  village.  Maybe  there  were  a  half  dozen  families 
m  the  town  that  kept  "hired  girls,"  but  I  doubt  it.  And  those  girls 
were  generally  farmers'  daughters  who  were  just  as  good  as  the 
folks  they  worked  for.  There  were  no  pillared  porticoes,  and  no 
fireplaces — forty  years  ago,  except  in  the  South,  fireplaces  were  no 
longer  used.  Mighty  few  of  the  elements  of  romance  were  as- 
sociated with  the  holidays  of  the  average  American  family  of  that 
day,  any  more  than  now. 

But  our  Thanksgivings  were  great  days,  just  the  same.  I  didn't 
experience  many  of  them,  because  I  had  to  quit  being  a  boy  pretty 
early  and  go  away  from  my  home  and  kin  to  make  a  living.  Those 
Thanksgivings  are  remembered,  though,  just  as  much  as  if  they 
corresponded  to  the  ideals  of  the  stories.  Usually,  in  our  cHmate, 
the  day  was  not  winterish,  except  for  the  tang  of  frost  in  the 
air.  It  was  still  outdoors  time,  and  all  outdoors  time  is  satisfactory 
to  the  country  boy.  Usually  we  spent  the  day  with  Uncle  George, 
who  lived  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  We  possessed  no  vehicle,  so 
Uncle  George  brought  in  the  big  wagon  for  mother  and  sister  and 
Brother  Jim  and  me.  Jim  was  usually  the  first  to  discover  the  team 
coming  down  the  street,  because  he  took  more  chances  on  false 
alarms  than  I  did.  And  when  we  were  all  packed  in  and  the  big 
wagon  lumbered  away  Jim  was  always  in  and  out  and  riding  on  the 
end  gate  or  dancing  up  and  down  inside  as  the  horses  trotted  down 
the  hills.  Though  we  had  been  over  that  road  many  times,  the  trip 
was  always  an  eventful  one.  I  could  write  a  whole  new  chapter 
out  of  my  recollections  of  any  one  trip,  for  the  minor  experiences 
of  boyhood  sometimes  seem  to  endure  and  to  grow  clearer  in  the 
memory  while  later  events  merge  into  a  maze. 

***** 
"JUST  BEYOND  THAT  SECOND  HILL" 
"D  Y  AND  BY  we  would  reach  the  top  of  "the  second  hill  beyond," 
-U  which  uncle  would  always  assure  us  was  the  last.  Almost 
before  the  horses'  ears  could  have  been  visible  over  the  crest  we 
would  hear  a  shout  in  the  distance,  and  there  would  be  my  cousin 
Dick  racing  down  into  the  little  valley  to  ride  the  remainder  of  the 
way  with  us.  Jim  was  certain  to  banter  him  that  he  could  walk 
and  beat  him  in,  with  the  result  of  a  wild  scramble  when  my  older 
cousin  Robert  came  down  to  open  the  gate.  Jim  usually  won  by 
vaulting  the  fence.  Aunt  Martha  was  pretty  sure  to  be  at  the  door, 
unable  to  desert  "the  things  on  the  stove,"  but  anxiously  enjoining 
us  to  "come  right  in  and  make  yourselves  at  home."  That  was  all 
right  for  the  woman  folks,  but  for  the  boys  there  were  more  at- 
tractive places— the  barn  and  the  back  meadow  where  the  horses 
were  pastured.  We  sometimes  got  into  trouble  by  racing  the  horses 
bareback  and  scampering  with  the  dog  (I  declare,  I've  forgotten 
his  name),  which  seemed  so  wonderfully  to  distinguish  members  of 
our  family  from  ordinary  folk,  and  always  got  Brother  Jim  into  dis- 
grace by  pawing  all  over  his  clean  waist. 

After  a  time  that  seemed  like  ages,  marked  off  in  several  cen- 
turies which  mother  called  "just  a  little  while  now,"  dinner  would 
be  ready.  And  do  you  know,  I  don't  now  remember  very  much 
about  what  was  on  the  table!  There  was  turkey,  of  course,  and 
there  were  so  many  other  things  that  it  seemed  like  a  shame  to  stop 
eating.    But  my  best  memory  is  not  of  the  bill  of  fare,  as  we 


would  call  it,  nor  the  enjoyments  of  the  afternoon,  but  of  something 
that  didn't  impress  a  young  boy  specially  at  the  time.  At  least  the 
boy  was  not  conscious  of  being  impressed. 

-If.  if  -if 

"PLENTY  OF  FOOD,  BUT  NO  THANKSGIVING" 

MY  BROTHER  JIM  adventured  to  foreign  lands  before  he  was 
of  age.  He  did  a  good  many  different  things  and  had  a  good 
many  experiences,  and  got  together  some  money.  When  he  came 
back  for  a  visit  we  spent  a  Thanksgiving  together  in  a  New  York 
hotel.  We'd  looked  forward  to  that  day,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
a  success.  We  both  realized  it,  but  didn't  seem  to  know  why. 
There  were  plenty  of  comforts,  and  we  could  have  had  a  table  quite 
as  overloaded  with  eatables  as  Aunt  Martha's,  but  it  was  a  doleful 
affair.  It  was  Jim  who  finally  stumbled  on  the  "jinx,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  that  was  troubling  us. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  "I  used  to  think  Thanksgiving  was  just  a  matter 
of  filling  up  on  a  lot  of  food  and  having  a  good  time  generally— 
if  I  thought  anything  about  it  at  all.  I  don't  remember  that  it 
impressed  me  any  other  way  when  I  was  a  boy.  I've  rambled  a 
good  deal,  but  I've  kept  straight  and  looked  out  for  myself,  and  I 
don't  need  to  worry  much  about  what  the  world  is  likely  to  do  for 
me  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  Last  year,  when  I  was  in  South 
Africa,  I  said  just  that  to  myself  on  the  day  I  knew  you  were  hav- 
ing your  Thanksgiving  here.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I'd 
give  thanks,  too— surely  I  had  reason  for  it. 

"Then  the  question  came  in  my  mind,  'Who  to?'  How  can  a 
fellow  give  thanks  without  someone  to  thank?  I  suppose  I'm  a  sort 
of  'self-made'  man.  Ought  I  to  thank  myself?  Sure  not.  There 
was  only  one  to  thank — God ;  and  during  all  this  time  I'd  been  mak- 
ing my  harvest  I  hadn't  given  him  a  thought!  So  I  got  on  my 
knees  and  thanked  him ;  and  I've  been  thanking  him  since — to  kind 
of  make  up  for  lost  time,  you  know.  But  I  haven't  got  right  yet, 
and  I  haven't  felt  right  since  you  came  here  and  we've  had  this 
day  together. 

"I've  got  it,  though,  now;  it's  been  working  through  my  mind 
since  you  and  I  and  Thanksgiving  and  the  memory  of  the  old  days 
got  all  together.  Remember  the  long  prayer  Uncle  George  used 
to  make?  How  we  thought  he'd  never,  never  get  through — we 
a-waiting  with  our  hands  half  up  to  our  plates  and  squinting  through 
our  eyelids  at  the  things  on  the  table?  If  anyone  had  asked  me 
an  hour  after  I  couldn't  have  told  a  word  of  it,  maybe.  But  there's 
one  part  of  it  just  flashed  into  my  mind  since  I  opened  up  on 
this." 

"I  know,  Jim,"  I  broke  in.  "It  was  where  he  said  to  God  that 
we  had  no  right  to  make  pretensions  of  giving  thanks  unless — - — " 

^  ^  :^  ^ 

"THE  MESSAGE  GOD  SENT  THROUGH  UNCLE  GEORGE" 
<<T  T  NLESS  somebody,  somewhere,  during  the  year,  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  us.  Sure,  that's  it.  And  that's  what's 
been  the  matter  with  me,  Bill.  I  see  it.  First,  I'd  forgotten  who  to 
be  thankful  to;  and  then  in  taking  care  of  myself  I'd  failed  to  give 
anybody  an  excuse  to  be  thankful  to  me.  You  wrote  to  me  when 
Uncle  George  died  that  everybody  around  was  thankful  he  had 
lived.  Say,  Bill,  I  don't  know  just  how  I'm  going  to  do  it,  but 
some  way  I'm  going  to  get  into  the  edge  of  Uncle  George's  class,  if 
I  live  long  enough." 

"You're  in  it  now,  Jim,"  I  said.  "I  thank  you— indeed  I  do— for 
giving  me  right  here,  so  I  can  understand  it,  the  message  God 
sent  to  us  boys  forty  years  ago  through  dear  old  Uncle  George." 


Possibly  Both 

A  boy  in  Oklahoma  City,  says  an  exchange,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing essay  on  the  ship  of  the  desert : 

"The  cannimal  is  a  sheep  of  the  desert.  It  is  called  a  backteria 
because  it  has  a  hump  on  its  back.  The  cannimal  is  very  patient,  and 
will  lie  down  and  die  without  a  groan,  but  when  it  is  angry  it  gets 
its  back  up,  which  is  called  taking  the  hump.  The  shepherds  of 
cannimals  is  called  Arabs.  When  they  live  in  towns  they  are  called 
street  Arabs.  When  the  cannimal  goes  on  a  journey  it  drinks  as 
much  as  it  can  to  last  for  many  days.  Such  animals  are  called 
acquiducks.   Those  that  cannot  carry  enough  are  called  inebrates." 

The  boy  is  8  years  old.  His  teacher  says  he  is  an  ignoramus. 
His  father  says  he  is  a  young  humorist. 
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Trying  to  Get  Warm  at  Other  Altars 


BY    BRUCE  BARTON 


THE  SPEAKER  was  a  burly,  red-headed  man  who  paced  back 
and  forth  upon  the  platform  and  swung  his  arms  so  that 
the  tails  of  his  long  black  coat  flapped  as  he  spoke :  "If 
you  forgot  everything  else  but  one  principle  and  worked  at  that 
you  could  have  the  most  beautiful  polarized  body,  and  intelligence 
clear  as  crystal,  and  perceptions  as  lofty  and  beatific  as  those  of  a 
god.  And  that  principle  is  this :  Nothing  can  exist  that  does  not 
receive  attention.  Only  as  you  can  comprehend  that  principle  can 
you  comprehend  even  the  first  principle  of  the  Silence.  All  the 
rest  is  merely  tommyrot." 

He  paused  in  his  pacing  a  moment  and  faced  his  people  belliger- 
ently.   "There,"  he  said,  "I've  given  you  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell,  and  I'll  bet  there  isn't  a  single  one  of  you  in  the  audience 
that  understands  what  I  mean." 
And  he  was  right — there  wasn't  one. 

***** 

It  is  rather  worth  while  to  devote  one  Sunday  to  discovering 
what  the  greatest  city  in  the  land  has  to  offer  in  the  line  of  newer 
and  better  religions.  For  if  this  old  ship,  the  church,  is  going  down, 
as  we  are  frequently  assured,  then  it  behooves  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  we  must  have  something  to  bear  us  up  to  see  what  stronger 
and  better  vessels  have  been  launched  around  us.  You  can  look 
over  a  good  many  religions  in  one  day  in  New  York,  but  if  you 
have  any  idea  of  seeing  them  all  in  one  day  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  be  disappointed.  The  newer  religions  have  changed  pretty 
nearly  everything  except  the  hour  of  meeting — all  their  services 
are  held  at  about  the  same  time,  and  you  must  pick  and  choose.  If 
you  have  set  your  heart  upon  the  Temple  of  Western  Occultism 
you  must  forego  the  Vedanta  Society;  if  the  New  Science  of  In- 
telligence allures  you,  you  must  choose  between  it  and  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  An  inquiring  spirit  and  the  subway  can  accomplish 
much,  but  they  cannot  give  you  "The  Law  of  Grace  Versus  the  Law 
of  Caema"  and  the  Theosophical  Society  both  in  the  same  afternoon. 

It  is  as  the  expositor  of  the  New  Science  of  Intelligence  that  the 
florid  man  whose  words  were  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  page 
holds  forth.  The  hall  which  his  congregation  occupies  is  used  on 
other  days  for  private  theatricals  and  for  dances,  and  its  decora- 
tions are  photographs  of  attractive  young  women  in  stage  costume. 
The  audience  is  well  dressed,  obviously  earnest  and  obviously  much 
perplexed.  At  least  eight  out  of  every  ten  are  women,  and  that 
percentage  seems  to  hold  with  little  variation  throughout  the  newer 
faiths.  Indeed,  one  comes  to  believe  that  polygamy,  which  has  been 
the  accompaniment  of  so  many  new  faiths,  has  been  a  necessity — 
not  instituted  in  an  appeal  to  the  primitive  instincts  of  man  as  has 
been  so  often  charged,  but  in  order  to.  provide  mates  for  the  great 
overrepresentation  of  women. 

Marching  back  and  forth  before  the  audience  the  lecturer  pours 
forth  his  exposition,  which  this  Sunday  is  on  "The  Silence."  Oc- 
casionally he  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  discourse  to  throw  in  a 
gibe  at  the  churches  or  at  Christian  Science  to  the  edification  of  his 
listeners,  who  are  relieved  to  find  a  passage  that  they  can  under- 
stand. Judged  by  the  impressiveness  with  which  he  delivered  them 
there  were  two  important  passages  in  this  Sunday's  discourse. 
The  first  has  already  been  quoted ;  the  second,  which  was  given  in  a 
tone  that  started  very  low  and  rose  until  it  reached  a  shout  at  the 
end,  was  this : 

"There  is  only  one  silence  and  that  is  the  Silence  of  the  perfec- 
tion, the  infinite,  the  entirety.  Just  as  soon  as  I  become  subject  to 
the  Silence  I  become  subject  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  chemistry 
that  carries  me  over  into  the  zone  of  the  centripetal  action  of 
alchemy." 

And  with  those  two  thoughts  as  spiritual  food  for  the  week  the 
people  departed.   

In  a  theater  the  Church  of  New  Thought  meets  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  attractive  and  well  gowned  woman  who  wears  a  red  rose 
pinned  on  her  bosom.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  smell  of  an  in- 
cense which  you  recognize  after  a  while  as  talcum  powder;  the 
listeners  are  practically  all  women  and  most  of  them,  apparently, 
well  to  do.  The  leader  speaks  rather  haltingly  and  in  words  un- 
commonly short  and  easy  to  understand.  "Can  we  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves?"  she  asks.  "Certainly.  But,  you  say,  T  don't 
love  them,  I  don't  like  them ;  they  don't  like  me.'  But  you  can  love 
them.  How?  By  self-discipline.  You  must  discipline  yourself 
every  day.  Fix  your  thought  on  infinite  performance.  Say  to 
yourself  every  day,  'Infinite  love  fills  me ;  infinite  love  fills  me ;  in- 


finite love  fills  me.'  So  your  soul  flows  out  into  comminglement 
with  all  the  other  souls  of  those  that  have  their  minds  fixed  on 
infinite  intelligence;  and  in  union,  you  know,  there  is  strength; 
so  you  shall  attain  self-discipline ;  so  you  shall  perceive  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  subject  of  the  discourse  is  "Let  Us  Be  Free."  A  collection 
is  taken  at  the  end.   

When  the  Swami  is  in  town  the  Society  of  the  Vedanta  fills 
its  meeting  place,  which  is  the  parlor  of  his  home.  But  the 
Swami,  unfortunately,  is  seldom  in  town.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his  time  in  the  country  estate 
which  his  followers  have  provided  and  to  which  they  come  to 
have  him  administer  the  breathing  exercises  and  learn  of  the  Yogi. 
A  simple  life  he  leads  with  his  followers  on  the  300-acre  farm,  but 
he  does  not  regard  either  poverty  or  abstinence  as  necessary 
accompaniments  of  simplicity.  "Abstinence  from  meat,  for  in- 
stance," he  says,  "in  unimportant.  It  bears  no  relation  to  spiritual 
growth.  If  it  did,  the  cow,  which  eats  no  meat,  would  be  a  marvel 
of  spiritual  perfection.  And  so  with  abstinence  from  the  other 
good  things  of  life.  Denial  of  one's  desires  is  not  the  measure 
of  perfection." 

You  enter  the  society's  meeting  rooms  to  find  a  few  camp  chairs 
drawn  up  before  a  plain  oak  chair  and  table.  On  the  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  before  it  two 
joss  sticks  burn,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  heavy  Oriental 
fragrance.  After  a  considerable  period  the  student  who  is  to  pre- 
side in  the  Swami's  absence  enters  and  seats  himself  at  the  table. 

"It  is  such  a  beautiful  day,"  he  says,  "that  I  didn't  expect  we 
would  have  anyone  here  at  all.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  on  the 
Infinite,  and  having  done  so,  meditate  in  silence  for  a  few  moments." 
The  discourse  for  this  service  is  on  health  and  religion  and  gathers 
into  itself  most  of  the  platitudes  that  have  been  uttered  on  the  sub- 
ject since  the  world  began.  It  is  spoken  modestly  and  the  lis- 
teners follow  it  with  rapt  attention. 


Under  the  alluring  headline  "Life  More  Abundant"  another 
woman  prophet  announces  her  Sunday  afternoon  discourses.  Her 
subject  for  the  day  is  "Neither  Do  I  Condemn  Thee,"  and  she  is 
listened  to  attentively  by  an  audience  of  a  hundred,  mostly  women. 
She  makes  a  pleasant  appearance  on  the  platform,  her  white  hair 
giving  a  certain  distinction  to  her  features,  which  are  well  molded 
and  intelligent. 

"I  wonder  if  we  have  ever  realized,"  she  asks,  "that  everyone  in 
the  world  is  doing  just  the  best  he  can?  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  put 
that  question  to  vote  here  there  would  be  quite  a  number  in  the 
audience  who  would  vote  in  the  negative.  But  when  you  have 
thought  the  matter  over  for  a  long  time  your  will  realize,  as  I 
have,  that  everyone  is,  after  all,  doing  the  best  he  can.  Why  then 
should  we  condemn  anyone?  You  remember  that  sign  that  used 
to  hang  on  the  organ  of  a  little  western  church,  'Don't  shoot  the 
organist,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can.'  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  some  such  sign  should  be  hung  on  each  one  of  our  breasts : 
'Please  don't  criticise  me,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.'  For  every- 
one is  doing  that.  If  we  who  have  moved  up  into  the  second  class 
in  life's  school  look  back  and  see  some  poor  blundering  mortal 
do  something  that  seems  to  us  terrible,  we  should  not  say,  'He 
knows  better  than  that;  he  shouldn't  have  done  that.'  We  can't 
say  that.  Remember,  we  are  in  the  second  class  and  he  is  only 
in  the  first.  We  should  not  censure  nor  criticise  nor  condemn  him. 
Everyone  has  got  to  live  his  own  life.  You  cannot  put  yourself 
into  the  center  of  anybody  else's  consciousness;  you  cannot  mold 
his  will.  Let  him  alone.  Let  him  work  out  his  own  life  as  he 
will.    He  is  doing  the  best  he  can." 


Passing  from  these  new  thought  cults,  and  ignoring  the  Temple  of 
Western  Occultism  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  you  stop  in  the 
evening  at  the  Temple  of  Spiritualism  to  receive  what  message  of 
guidance  may  be  waiting  for  you  there.  The  occasion  is  a  special 
one  tonight,  for  there  is  present  the  youngest  practicing  medium 
in  the  country,  a  girl  whose  accuracy  in  message  delivery  has  won 
her  a  wide  reputation.  Her  aunt  stands  with  her  on  the  platform 
beside  a  vase  of  carnations.  Taking  a  single  flower  in  her  hand  she 
throws  it  into  the  audience ;  the  message  spoken  by  the  girl  is  for 
the  fortunate  listener  who  happens  to  catch  the  flower.  By  good 
luck  the  last  flower  drops  into  your  lap  and  you  listen  to  the  voice 
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of  the  spirit:  "Do  not  leave  the  work  in  which  you  are  now 
engaged  unless  you  are  certain  of  bettering  your  situation.  You 
will  have  to  make  an  important  decision  during  the  next  six  months. 
You  will  hesitate  a  good  while.  Do  not  hesitate.  Though  it  will 
seem  that  you  are  to  be  the  loser  by  the  course  you  pursue,  it  will 
bring  you  out  right  in  the  end.  And  do  not  let  that  matter  which 
is  on  your  mind  tonight  worry  you.  If  it  has  not  been  settled  by 
Wednesday  of  next  week  you  may  know  that  it  will  not  be  settled 
for  a  long  period.  Especially  be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  trust 
in  men  who  have  had  bad  records  in  business— they  are  likely  to 
deceive  you." 

Thus  strengthened  for  your  conflict  with  the  forces  of  this  world 
you  stick  the  carnation  in  your  buttonhole  and  come  away. 
***** 

If  at  the  end  of  it  all  you  have  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  fed 
foolishly  on  many  untried  foods  and  who  longs  desperately  for  a 
drink  of  fresh,  cooling  water,  rise  early  on  Sunday  morning,  say  at 
5  o'clock,  and  go  up  to  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  See  it  filled  and 
emptied  time  after  time,  and  time  after  time,  between  5  and  11. 
Watch  the  steady  stream  of  men  and  women  and  children  who 
come  in,  their  faces  clouded  with  the  worries  of  this  world,  and 
see  the  clouds  lifted  in  the  light  that  streams  down  from  behind 
the  altar. 

Or  if  that  fails  to  satisfy  you,  as  it  doubtless  will,  drop  in,  as 
I  did  a  week  ago,  to  one  of  our  own  churches.  The  pastor  was 
preaching  on  the  subject,  "When  Will  the  World  Outgrow  Christ?" 
"We  shall  have  no  more  need  of  Christ,"  he  said,  "when  the  world 
has  traveled  beyond  the  great  circles  of  moral  truth  that  he  flung 
around  it.  Three  of  those  circles  I  point  out  to  you,  and  I  ask 
you  whether  we  have  yet  outgrown  our  need  of  him.  'Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'  'Let  him  who  would  be  first  among  you  be  the 
servant  of  all.'  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' " 

To  Fit  Boys  Morally  for  College 

BY  CHARLES  LEE 

THE  YEARLY  opening  of  the  academies  and  colleges  arouses 
in  the  minds  of  friends  of  young  men  anxiety  for  their 
purity  of  life  when  they  have  left  the  home  surroundings. 
A  new  environment  is  an  opportunity  for  fresh  assaults  of  tempta- 
tion even  in  the  best  of  educational  institutions.  Some  homes  have 
prepared  and  safeguarded  their  sons  for  the  trial,  but  in  other 
families,  even  Christian  families,  there  has  been  a  false  delicacy,  an 
indifference  or  an  unfounded  sense  of  security  which  has  left  young 
manhood  unarmed  against  seductive  attacks.  Until  parents  are 
aroused  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  step  in  and  undertake  the 
work.  Vigilant  headmasters,  college  presidents  and  faculties  cannot 
entirely  protect  the  host  of  students  under  their  charge,  and  would 
find  a  great  aid  in  their  difficult  problem  if  some  such  movement  as 
is  here  indicated  were  inaugurated  in  the  churches.  Only  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  educational  life  are  aware  of  the  ap- 
palling pitfalls  that  lurk  in  the  pathway  of  the  young  men  sent  out 
from  home  with  high  hopes.  Wherever  masses  of  men  congregate, 
as  in  armies  or  schools,  there  the  temptress  appears  with  irrepressible 
effrontery  and  boldness. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  held  in  my  church  for  a  week  a  con- 
clave for  boys  and  young  men,  the  purpose  and  plan  of  which  I 
would  commend  to  pastors  as  a  successful  means  of  helping  to 
prepare  boys  for  life  in  college  or  elsewhere.  The  idea,  we  think, 
was  original.  We  secured  as  a  personal  favor  the  services  of  a 
man  eminent  in  ability  for  leading  young  men,  his  long  experience 
in  Christian  service  having  greatly  enlarged  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  them.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  very  important  work 
under  the  General  Assembly,  but  other  leaders"  could  be  secured 
among  the  experts  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  The  subjects  of  the  meeting  were 
chosen  to  inspire  clean  and  courageous  manhood,  such  as  "Life 
Problems,"  "Boy  Ideals,"  "The  Critical  Years,"  "Flying  or  Falling," 
"Boy  Traps  and  Man  Traps,"  "Real  Life,"  "Personal  and  Social 
Purity."  One  of  the  most  impressive  services  was  a  mass  meeting 
of  fathers  and  sons  in  which  under  a  tactful  appeal  hundreds  rose 
together  to  pledge  themselves  to  pure  and  knightly  chivalry  toward 
all  womanhood. 

Such  a  conclave,  if  enthusiastically  pushed  and  well  advertised, 
need  not  be  held  every  year,  since  boys  of  different  ages  would  be 
reached.  I  commend  the  plan  with  deep  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  wise  and  earnest  instruction  of  the  coming  man.  College 
presidents,  who  understand  as  no  one  else  does  the  increasing  allure- 
ments toward  immorality,  will,  I  believe,  hail  with  relief  such  a 
movement  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  its  development. 

Following  our  conclave  a  series  of  addresses  was  given  by  men 
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prominent  in  the  professions  and  business,  each  illuminating  his 
occupation  as  to  the  preparation  desirable,  the  qualities  requisite 
and  the  success  probable.  The  boys  were  thus  given  an  accurate 
vision  of  the  facts  that  would  aid  them  in  choosing  a  calling. 

"Regulated"  Saloon  Fails  to  Make  Good 

BY  T.  C.  O'DONNELL 

IN  MICHIGAN  the  regulated  saloon  is  being  given  the  chance  of 
its  life  to  make  good,  but  thus  far  is  making  a  miserable 
failure  of  it.  Three  years  ago  (May  i,  1909,  to  be  exact)  the 
county  of  Calhoun  "went  dry"  for  the  first  time  under  the  county 
unit  local  option  law;  two  years  later  it  returned  to  the  license  col- 
umn, though  with  heavily  reduced  majorities  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
county,  and  with  officials  and  liquor  men  themselves  determined  to 
put  the  saloon  upon  a  decent  basis  and  make  it  run  itself  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  and  the  county 
is  now  in  a  position  to  discover  whether  the  system  pays. 

The  experiment  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek, 
having  25,000  of  the  50,000  inhabitants  of  the  county.  During  the 
dry  regime  Justice  was  on  the  job  night  and  day,  scouring  the  high- 
ways and  byways  for  persons  who  could,  without  too  great  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  described  as  "drunks."  There  were 
no  complaints  of  lax  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  during  those 
two  years !  Interurban  cars  entering  the  city  from  the  adjoining 
wet  county  carried  their  full  quota  of  "drunks,"  who,  though  put 
off  at  the  entrance  -to  the  city,  yet  usually  fotind  their  way  to  the 
"round  house,"  as  the  local  jail  is  popularly  known.  Here,  of 
course,  they  were  regarded  as  irrefutable  arguments  against  local 
option. 

Rigid  Restrictions  Honestly  Enforced— But! 

To  solve  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  the  disorderly  saloon, 
the  city  determined  upon  the  most  rigid  regulation.  The  number 
of  saloons  in  the  city  was  restricted  to  fifteen,  with  a  total  in  the 
county  of  twenty-eight.  They  were,  moreover,  banished  from  Main 
street,  and  by  a  state  law  which  provides  that  no  saloon  shall 
operate  within  400  feet  of  a  church  or  schoolhouse,  were  practically 
confined  to  two  back  streets  paralleling  Main  street.  The  regulative 
spirit  went  farther  and  stripped  the  saloons  of  tables,  chairs,  screens, 
lattices  and  of  any  other  articles  that  would  preclude  a  full  view  of 
any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  room  at  any  time.  Rear  exits  were 
sealed  up  and  all  windows  effectually  barred  with  heavy  wire 
grating.  These  ordinances  have,  too,  been  admirably  enforced  in 
every  respect. 

And  what  have  been  the  results  thus  far?  During  the  two  dry 
years  1,692  arrests  were  made  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  or  an 
average  of  seventy  a  month ;  of  these  1,692  arrests  957  were  on 
drunk  and  disorderly  charges,  with  an  average  of  thirty-nine  a 
month.  During  the  first  twelve  wet  months  alone  there  were  1,844 
arrests,  or  153  a  month,  of  which  1,282,  or  106  a  month,  were  on 
drunk  and  disorderly  charges.  In  other  words,  on  both  counts  the 
two-year  record  of  local  option  was  more  than  doubled  during  one 
year  of  regulation. 

The  county  records  tell  the  same  story.  During  the  two  dry 
years  there  were  958  imprisonments  in  the  county  jail,  an  average 
of  thirty-five  a  month ;  the  drunk  and  disorderly  charges  being  587, 
or  twenty-four  a  month.  The  next  twelve  months  alone  these 
figures  had  increased  to  1,119  jail  imprisonments,  with  a  monthly 
average  of  ninety-three;  with  839  drunk  and  disorderly  charges,  or 
an  average  of  sixty-nine  a  month.  And  were  Justice  as  keen- 
scented  as  formerly,  who  knows  what  these  figures  might  be.  As 
they  stand,  however,  they  show  that  not  only  has  lawlessness  in- 
creased, but  drunkenness  and  disorderliness  have  increased  at  a 
still  more  rapid  rate,  refuting  the  preelection  claims  of  the  advocates 
of  license,  that  the  restoration  of  the  saloon,  given  good  regulation, 
would  diminish  drunkenness  over  what  it  had  been  during  the 
dry  period. 

"Regulated"  Saloon  Proves  Expensive  to  Public 
Nor  is  the  financial  statement  more  flattering.  The  county  pays 
45  cents  a  day  for  board  for  each  of  its  prisoners,  who  serve  on 
an  average  of  twenty  days  each,  making  a  board  bill  per  prisoner  of 
$9.  To  this  must  be  added  another  $9,  which  is  the  average  cost  of 
arresting,  convicting  and  incarcerating  each  prisoner.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $18  which  the  county  must  pay  for  each  of  1,119  prisoners, 
or  $20,142,  as  against  $17,242  for  two  dry  years,  or  $8,622  per  annum. 
The  regulated  saloon  has  thus  cost  the  county  the  difference  be- 
tween $20,142  and  $8,622,  or  $11,520,  of  which  $7,000  is  redeemed 
by  license  moneys  that  go  to  the  county,  leaving  a  net  loss  of 
$4,520 — not  overwhelming  as  wealth  goes,  it  is  true,  but  of  a  good 
deal  of  consequence  in  a  county  whose  citizens  have  long  called  for 
much-needed  roads,  but  without  the  requisite  cash. 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES- 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Brad- 
ford Horton,  three  years  out  of  college,  and 
with  only  50  cents  in  his  pocket  to  show  for 
the  time,  suddenly  determines  to  have  done 
with  girls  and  debts,  and  to  "make  good."  He 
decides  to  enter  Prestonbury  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  to  do  this,  he  must  find  work  to  pay  his 
way.  Austin  Sleighton,  a  fellow  collegian  of 
a  later  class,  and  also  a  prospective  theologue, 
offers  him  a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Second 
church,  of  which  he  himself  is  organist,  with 
pay  of  $3  a  week,  sufficient  for  board.  At  the 
drug  store  of  John  Jickers  and  Son,  where  they 


buy  a  lamp  for  Horton's  room,  they  become 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Jickers,  the  "son,"  who 
has  a  weakness  for  talking  in  terms  of  the 
law  courts.  They  also  encounter  Oren-Toole, 
an  applicant  for  Horton's  position,  who  takes 
a  dislike  to  the  young  man.  This  antipathy 
increases  when  Joe  gets  Horton  indexing  to 
do  in  the  Preston  bank  which  "O.-T.,"  the 
bank's  teller,  had  hoped  to  obtain  for  him- 
self. Horton  is  admitted  to  the  seminary.  The 
next  day  he  is  asked  to  call  on  Richard  El- 
more, bank  president  and  seminary  trustee, 
who  knew  of  his  father,  also  a  banker.  Hor- 


ton tells  his  story,  including  his  mother's 
estrangement  from  him  because  of  his  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  her  refusal  to  aid 
him  financially,  and  Mr.  Elmore  hires  him  to 
tutor  his  grandson  for  college.  As  he  leaves 
the  house  he  recognizes  in  the  daughter  the 
girl  whose  beauty  before  attracted  him.  And 
the  attraction  is  mutual.  Mr.  Elmore,  stirred 
by  Horton's  personality  and  story,  writes  to 
the  young  man's  mother,  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  in  years  gone  by,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  her  to  her  son's  course 
in  entering  the  ministry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  Carnation  for  a  Song 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  Tom  Wilson,  basso  of  Second  church, 
met  young  Jack  Tappan,  a  First  church  man.    "Helto,  Jack ! 
Be  in  our  church  to  hear  your  preacher  candidate  tomorrow?" 
"You  bet.   He's  bang  up.   Father  heard  him  in  Claremont." 

"Well,  if  he  can  preach  as  well  as  the  fellow  can  sing  who'll  be 
our  tenor  tomorrow  he's  a  hummer." 
"Who  is  the  tenor?" 
"New  student.    Fellow  named  Horton." 

This  sidelight  shows  why  Second  church  was  full  even  to  the 
galleries  next  morning. 

In  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  sat  Oren-Toole.  Surprise  and 
scorn  were  on  his  face  as  he  saw  Horton  enter  the  choir.  Maxwell, 
equally  surprised,  whispered  to  his  wife,  "That's  the  man  I  hired 
two  days  ago  to  make  my  index.  Hope  he  can  sing  as  well  as  he 
can  write." 

The  Elmores  were  there,  and  Horton  saw  them  instantly.  As 
iron  flies  to  the  magnet  his  eyes  sought  those  of  Eleanor  Elmore, 
and  as  their  eyes  met  his  face  flushed,  but  hers  did  not.  Her  only 
thought  was,  "So  father's  new  annual  is  a  singer!" 

As  the  service  moved  forward  toward  the  time  for  his  solo  Hor- 
ton grew  nervous,  but  it  was  only  the  flickering  of  a  fire  that  was 
sure  to  burst  into  a  brilHant  flame. 

The  congregation  long  remembered  that  offertory.  There  would 
have  been  applause  had  it  not  been  the  Sabbath,  but  the  solemn 
silence  was  even  more  thrilHng  than  sound.  In  the  midst  of  the 
song  the  organ  stopped.  Sleighton,  absorbed  in  listening,  had  for- 
gotten his  part.  Oren-Toole  noticed  it,  and  muttered,  "Part  of 
the  show."  The  singer  paid  no  attention  to  the  stopping  of  the 
accompaniment,  but  with  full,  clear  tones  sent  his  words  ringing 
through  the  auditorium  until  the  closing  phrase,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

Eleanor  Elmore  was  surprised  and  deeply  affected  by  the  song, 
and  sat  motionless,  almost  breathless,  through  it  all.  She  was 
not  alone  in  her  feeling.  The  preacher  was  even  more  moved 
than  she.  His  action  was  almost  dramatic.  Beginning  his  sermon 
with  a  prayer,  he  passed  almost  imperceptibly  into  colloquial  ad- 
dress utterly  regardless  of  conventionalities. 

"Good  friends,  I  know,  of  course,  why  I  am  here  today,  what 
your  expectations  are  and  what  I  had  purposed.  I  shall  gratify 
neither  you  nor  myself.  I  care  nothing  for  the  outcome  to  myself 
of  this  day.    The  singer  has  given  me  my  message." 

Fifteen  minutes  sufficed  him.  Prestonbury  never  before  had 
heard  so  short  a  morning  sermon.  People  remained  standing  in 
devotional  attitude  after  the  benediction,  apparently  loath  to  leave 
the  church.  The  organ  broke  the  spell.  One  and  another  went 
forward  to  speak  to  the  preacher,  but  the  majority  passed  quietly 
out  of  the  building. 

Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  Elmore  and  Mr.  Maxwell.  On  the 
steps  outside  the  latter  paused.  "I  shall  wait  for  the  ladies,"  he 
said. 

"That's  the  index  man,  isn't  it,  Sam?   That  singer,  I  mean" 
"Yes." 

"You  said  twenty-five,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Give  him  fifty." 
"All  right." 

"W^e've  got  to  call  that  preacher,  Sam." 
"I  guess  so." 

"Got  to  hire  the  tenor,  too.  Our  teller  has  applied  for  the  place, 
but  he  won't  do.  Good-by." 


Presently  the  ladies  came,  and  with  them  Oren-Toole,  who  was 
in  a  tumultuous  mood.  He  had  considered  himself  something  of  a 
singer  until  this  morning,  and  Horton's  abihty,  which  he  instantly 
recognized,  made  him  angrier  than  he  had  been  over  the  index  mat- 
ter. He  knew  his  dream  of  being  engaged  for  the  vacancy  at 
the  "Old  Furnace"  had  vanished  into  thin  air.  But  though  angry, 
he  was  outwardly  calm.  He  took  his  place  by  Eleanor's  side,  and 
they  all  walked  on  together.  They  went  a  dozen  rods  without 
speaking,  then  Eleanor  broke  the  silence: 

"I  see  you  have  been  moved,  too,  Mr.  Oren-Toole." 

"Yes,  Miss  Elmore.    I  have  been  moved." 

"I  do  not  wonder."  She  turned  her  lovely  face  toward  him,  eager, 
expectant. 

"I  see  you  were  moved,  too,"  he  replied. 
"Indeed,  I  was.    It  was  wonderful." 
"It?    Don't  you  mean  'they'?" 
"They?  Who?" 

"Why,  the  singer  and  the  preacher.  Did  you  not  see  how  they 
played  together  to  the  galleries?" 

She  turned  to  him  quickly  in  indignant  astonishment.  "How  can 
you !"  she  exclaimed.  "Those  men  play  to  the  galleries?  No!  They 
made  me  feel  as  if  the  door  into  the  presence  of  God  had  been 
opened  before  my  face." 

"Stage  play— nothing  but  stage  play.  Miss  Elmore  " 

"I  thought  you  liked  music,  Mr.  Oren-Toole." 

"So  I  do.  Miss  Elmore.    I  love  music." 

"Well,  that  was  music,  real  music,  such  as  one  rarely  hears." 

"The  singer  has  an  eloquent  champion.  Miss  Elmore.  But  did  you 
not  feel  the  pure  sensationalism  of  the  performance  ?" 

"Performance?  That  was  no  performance.  It  was  the  throb 
of  a  human  heart.    It  pulsed  and  thrilled  with  life." 

"All  done  for  effect.  Miss  Elmore.  Every  note  and  tone  and 
modulation  was  measured.  He  has  probably  done  it  elsewhere  for 
the  same  reason." 

"What  reason,  Mr.  Oren-Toole?"  Eleanor  looked  him  full  in  the 
face.  The  fire  flashing  in  her  eyes  should  have  warned  him,  but  he 
blundered  jealously  on. 

"A  bid  for  a  choir  job.  Just  like  an  auctioneer  calling  'How  much 
am  I  offered?' " 

"For  shame !"  cried  Eleanor  hotly.  "For  shame,  Mr.  Oren-Toole  ! 
I  remember  what  you  said  the  other  night  at  our  house  about  dis- 
liking Mr.  Horton,  but  I  did  not  know  you  could  be  so  mean." 
And  with  a  sudden  step  forward  she  joined  Mrs.  Maxwell,  leaving 
him  to  follow  by  himself. 

Rage  though  he  might  inwardly,  he  could  not  show  it.  Eleanor's 
move  had  been  made  so  quickly  and  emphatically  that  he  could  not 
explain.  He  walked  on  a  little  way,  but  after  a  short  distance 
turned  toward  his  hotel,  a  very  angry  man. 

*  H<  * 

The  preacher  turned  to  the  choir  loft  to  speak  with  the  singer 
after  the  benediction,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had 
hurried  to  a  side  entrance  to  avoid  meeting  people,  and  would 
have  gone  away  alone  if  Joseph  Jickers  had  not  anticipated  Horton's 
action  and  waited  at  the  side  door. 

"I  am  going  to  take  you  to  dinner,"  he  said,  and  slipping  his  arm 
into  Horton's  he  led  him  away.  When  they  reached  the  Jickers 
home  Joe  took  his  guest  to  his  own  room.  "You'll  not  be  disturbed," 
he  said.    "I'll  call  you  for  dinner." 

Horton,  weary  with  the  strain,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  The  next  thing  he  was  conscious  of  was  that  someone  was 
shaking  him.  "Let  me  alone,  Sleighton,"  he  grumbled  sleepily; 
"I'm  tired  " 

"Mistaken  identity,  petitioner.    Court  is  not  Sleighton.  You've 
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been  asleep  an  hour,  and  it's  bread  and  water  time.  Wake  up ! 
You  sleep  like  one  of  the  ancient  seven." 

As  Bradford  made  ready  for  dinner  the  little  man  talked. 
"You're  going  to  meet  my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  Miss  Lucy 
Jickers,  and  my  brother,  Ansley  Jickers,  esquire.  That's  the  family. 
And,  petitioner,  they've  brought  home  the  minister.  Can  you  stand 
it,  or  shall  I  have  your  dinner  sent  up?" 

Bradford  laughed.  "I  can  stand  it.  I  am  ready."  And  they  went 
downstairs  to  join  the  family. 

Ansley  Jickers  saw  at  first  glance  that  the  singer  was  wearing  the 
emblem  of  his  own  college  fraternity.  A  bright,  pleased  look  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  lawyer  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Horton, 
and  his  hearty  grip  told  the  young  man  that  there  was  a  strong 
bond  between  them.   He  was  sure  of  one  loyal  friend  now. 

^  ^ 

When  Bradford  entered  the  east  corridor  of  IMorton  hall  late 
that  afternoon  the  sound  of  Sleighton's  organ  made  him  stop.  As 
he  opened  the  door  Sleighton  jumped  from  his  chair  and  grasped 
him  by  the  shoulders.  "Oh,  it  was  great,"  he  cried — "great !  But 
where  did  you  go?    You  shouldn't  run  away  so." 

"Sleighton,  can  you  play  'Robin  Adair'?" 

"Of  course.   What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?    I  tell  you,  man  " 

"Play  it,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  in  a  minute.  What's  the  rush?  Don't  you  care  what  folks 
said  about  your  song?" 

"Yes,  I  care.  I'm  pleased  as  I  can  be.  But  I  couldn't  face  the 
crowd.  Young  Jickers  found  me  as  I  was  making  off  and  took 
me  home  with  him.  He  has  a  mighty  fine  sister,  Sleighton.  And 
say!  his  father  went  to  school  with  my  father.  The  minister  was 
there,  too,  and  wants  me  to  sing  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee'  to 
'Robin  Adair'  tonight." 

A  white  carnation  lay  on  Horton's  hymn  book  that  night ;  no  note, 
no  explanation,  just  the  flower.  He  thought  Lucy  Jickers  had  sent 
it,  and  placed  it  in  his  buttonhole.  He  sang  with  the  same  power  as 
in  the  morning,  with  the  result  that  before  the  week's  end  he  was 
engaged  to  sing  for  Second  church  for  the  months  of  the  seminary 
year  for  $300.  The  young  man's  financial  prospects  were 
brightening.  ***** 

On  Tuesday  following  this  eventful  Sunday  cards  were  issued  by 
Miss  Elmore  for  a  musicale  on  Friday  evening,  and  Horton  was 
honored.  The  invitation  was  received  on  Tuesday  afternoon  just 
after  recitations  for  the  day  were  over.  He  sat  in  the  old  chair, 
with  his  feet  on  the  table,  and  thought  of  the  events  of  the  week. 
"Lucky?  That's  what  you  are."  So  his  thought  ran.  "You  landed 
in  this  town  a  week  ago  tomorrow,  no  home,  no  friends,  no 
prospects.  The  first  man  to  whom  you  spoke  gave  you  a  plum ; 
the  next  put  a  whole  basketful  into  your  hands ;  the  banker  added 
to  the  pile,  and  one  Sunday  in  church  brought  $300  for  eight  months' 
work.  Yes,  and  there's  the  boy  you're  tutoring.  As  for  friends, 
why,  every  man  you've  met  has  spoken  as  if  he'd  known  you  always, 
except  that  Toole  in  the  bank.  What's  the  matter  with  him,  any- 
way? But  this  invitation  from  the  banker's  daughter?  No,  no, 
my  lady !  You  can't  play  me  like  a  trout.  I'll  take  all  the  work  that 
will  bring  me  money,  but  I'll  run  no  chance  of  throwing  my  good 
resolutions  to  the  winds  by  running  after  girls." 

His  meditation  was  broken  by  Sleighton,  who,  throwing  open  the 
door,  rushed  into  the  room  fairly  shouting,  his  card  for  the  musicale 
in  his  hand. 

"Horton!  Oh,  say,  Horton !  That  song  of  yours  has  done  the  busi- 
ness. Look  here!  Card  for  a  musicale.  Miss  Elmore's,  you 
know.  It's  immense,  Horton.  It's— say !  it's  the  swellest  place,  and 
she's  the  prettiest  girl  in  this  city.    What'll  you  sing,  Horton?" 

"Nothing.    I'm  not  going." 

"Not  invited?" 

"Yes.    But  I'm  not  going." 

The  answer  astonished  the  enthusiastic  organist.  He  looked  at 
his  friend  in  dumb  amazem.ent  for  a  moment.    "Not  going?  Why, 

man,  you   Not  going?    But  you  can't,  don't  you  know?  You 

can't,  don't  you  see?" 

"Can't  what,  A.  S.P"   Horton  was  laughing. 

"Can't  stay  away.  Can't  send  regrets.  It  will  never  do,  Horton. 
You  are  a  stranger,  going  to  be  here  three  years,  going  to  sing  in  the 
'Old  Furnace,'  going  to  be  part  of  the  life  of  the  town.  Don't 
you  see?  Mr.  Elmore  about  owns  this  town,  and  that  party  is  his 
daughter's  party." 

"That's  all  right,  A.  S.  But  he  doesn't  own  me,  and  his  daughter 
doesn't,  and  I'll  not  go  to  the  party." 

"Why,  you're  crazy.  Brad !    Don't  be  a  mule." 

"All  right,  A.  S.  I  won't  be  a  mule,  and  I  won't  be  a  fool,  either. 
That's  what  I  will  be  if  I  accept  this  invitation." 

Sleighton  argued,  but  Horton  was  firm.    "I  tell  you,  Austin 


Sleighton,  I  won't  go.  I  came  here  to  study  for  the  ministry,  not 
to  study  girls.  I've  studied  them  too  much  already,  but  I've  learned 
my  limitations  by  the  study.  That  girl  is  Antigone.  She  made 
men  lose  their  heads  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  and  she  almost 
made  me  lose  mine  last  Sunday  morning.  I'll  not  give  her  another 
chance.  I'll  not  go  to  her  party.  You  can  take  my  regrets,  but 
you  can't  take  me."  (To  be  continued) 


A  Missionary  Prestidigitator 

"Little"  Motte  Martin,  as  all  his  friends  call  him  because  the 
wonderful  man  in  him  is  packed  into  such  small  compass,  has  gone 
back  to  the  Kassai  valley  in  Africa  to  resume  his  work  for  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  and  to  take  his  place  again 
as  the  uncrowned  king  of  about  5,000,000  African  negroes.  No  gov- 
ernment gives  Martin  any  authority.  He  just  has  it  because  he  is 
Martin,  "the  man  of  God,"  as  all  the  tribes  of  the  region  call  him. 
Thirty  chiefs  have  sent  their  eldest  sons,  the  heirs  apparent  of 
their  tribal  realms,  to  learn  from  Martin  the  business  of  ruling,  and 
his  school  and  household  is  a  bigger  aggregation  of  princes  than 
could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  At  dinner  every-  evening 
Martin  is  served  by  a  retinue  of  a  dozen  or  more  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  eats  in  a  state  of  regal  grandeur  which  probably  no 
other  man  in  the  world  has  attained  to. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  missionary  to  maintain  his 
command  over  his  people.  Every  once  in  a  while  there  invades 
his  territory  some  marvelous  black  wonder-worker,  whose  miracles 
so  dumfound  the  natives  that  they  fall  down  before  him  in  trembling 
awe.  When  Martin  hears  of  something  of  that  kind  happening  he 
starts  for  the  scene  of  trouble  right  away.  "Bring  on  your  man," 
he  cries  to  the  natives,  "and  let  me  see  what  he  can  do.  I  will  do 
every  miracle  that  he  performs  just  as  fast  as  he  does."  So  forth 
comes  the  magician  to  the  test.  The  black  necromancer  first  of  all 
swallows  a  knife.  So  immediately  does  Martin.  Then  the  black 
man  brings  rabbits  out  of  a  chicken  coop.  So  without  hesitation 
does  Martin.  Thus  the  magician  is  forced  through  every  trick 
in  his  repertoire,  and  every  one  is  promptly  imitated  by  the  mis- 
sionary. Then  Martin  rises  grandly,  saying,  "Is  that  all  you  can 
do?  Now  I  will  do  ten  times  as  many  wonders  as  you  have  per- 
formed." And  forthwith  there  ensues  such  an  exhibition  of  sleight- 
of-hand  as  would  make  a  triple-star  performance  in  an  American 
lyceum  course.  And  then  follows  an  anticlimax,  for  the  missionary 
begins  all  over  again,  saying  to  his  audience :  "Now  this  is  the  way 
that  rascal  did  this,"  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  knife  which 
seemed  to  be  swallowed  really  was  hidden  in  the  crook  of  the 
necromancer's  knee.  And  when  the  lesson  is  all  over  Martin  goes 
triumphantly  on  his  way,  sure  that  he  has  kept  his  hold  on  that 
tribe  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

But  sleight-of-hand  performances  are  by  no  means  the  staple  of 
Motte  Martin's  work  in  Africa.  There  is  a  real  church  which  is 
growing  into  being  under  his  care  in  the  Kassai  forests.  When  one 
of  the  secretaries  from  the  board  at  home  visited  the  Kassai  field 
some  years  ago  Martin  challenged  him  to  find  a  child  of  school  age 
anywhere  in  the  bush  who  could  not  repeat  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  the  secretary  searched  far  and  wide,  but  failed  to  find  one. 


The  High  Bush  Variety 

They  were  very  young,  and  very  happy,  and  very  foolish,  and  very 
newly  wed.    And  they  kept  a  kitchen  garden. 

"Angelina,  darling,"  said  the  youthful  husband,  "as  I  was  passing 
through  the  garden  I  saw  some  asparagus  ready  for  cooking.  Per- 
haps you'd  like  to  go  and  gather  the  first  fruit  of  the  season 
yourself?" 

She  would  love  to,  but  she  wasn't  expert  in  horticulture  and  didn't 
want  to  betray  ignorance.  If  she  went  alone  she  might  commit 
some  egregious  blunder.  "I  tell  you  what,  Edwin,"  exclaimed  the 
girl-wife  enthusiastically,  "we'll  go  out  together.  You  shall  pluck 
it  and  I  will  hold  the  ladder!" 


A  Limit  to  Risks  Taken 

A  man  went  to  the  office  of  a  really  up  to  date  insurance  com- 
pany to  secure  a  policy. 
"Do  you  cycle?"  the  insurance  agent  asked. 
"No,"  said  the  man. 
"Do  you  motor?" 
"No." 

"I  suppose  you  occasionally  take  a  flight  in  an  airship?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  applicant,  "I  have  no  dangerous  " 

But  the  agent,  says  the  storyteller,  interrupted  him. 
"Sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  we  no  longer  insure  pedestrians." 
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The  Boosting  of  Byrne  Street 

BY  SALLY  CAMPBELL 


LUCIA  DELANEY  started  slightly  as  the 
door  creaked  and,  looking  up  from  her 
book,  turned  her  pretty  head  with  its 
crown  of  fluffy  fair  hair  with  some  impatience 
toward  the  intruder.  "What  is  it?"  she  de- 
manded abruptly. 

"It's  the  wash,"  answered  a  voice  which  was 
not  the  patient,  apologetic  voice  of  Mrs.  Cleary, 
the  washerwoman. 

"Well,  please  stop  squeaking  the  door.  I 
hate  squeaks,"  retorted  Lucia. 

The  door  closed,  shutting  inside  the  room  an 
entirely  unabashed  girl  of  14. 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  Lucia. 
"Kitty  Wynn,  Mrs.  Cleary's  granddaughter- 
I  brought  the  clothes  for  her." 

"Well?  Didn't  you  see  my  sister?  Where 
are  they?" 

"Downstairs.    She  is  getting  the  pay  for  me." 

Lucia  smiled  as  she  heard  her  sister  hurry- 
ing about  overhead  looking  for  the  purse  which 
was  mislaid  as  usual. 

"I  never  saw  you  before,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  just  came  last  week  to  visit  Gram. 
I  am  going  to  stay  over  Thanksgiving.  It 
seems  queer.  I  never  slept  a  night  off  the 
farm  before." 

"The  farm !"  cried  Lucia,  looking  question- 
ingly  at  this  self-possessed  young  person. 
"What  are  your  impressions  of  Byrne  street? 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"At  first  I  thought  it  was  awfully  tight,  every- 
thing so  close,  you  know.  I  like  the  country 
best.  But  being  with  Gram  is  fine."  Kitty 
paused  and  laughed  out.  "When  Gram  told 
the  neighbors  I  was  coming  the  boys  counted 
on  having  some  fun.  But  I  knew  I  was  green 
and  I  went  slow  and  I  joked  them  back.  So 
it  didn't  come  off  so  very  good.  But  those 
boys  on  Byrne  street,  and  the  girls,  too,  ought 
to  be  different.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
for  them." 

Lucia  remembered  straying  into  a  committee 
meeting  of  a  charity  association  at  a  friend's 
house  and  hearing  prolonged  and  unfinished 
debate  under  the  caption  which  Kitty  had 
now  set  forth. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  can  do  much  in 
five  or  six  weeks,"  Kitty  went  on ;  "but  I  am 
going  to  try." 

Mrs.  Wherry  came  in  just  then  with  the 
money  and  Kitty  departed. 

"She  is  a  persistent  little  thing!"  said  Mrs. 
Wherry.  "I  would  much  rather  deal  with 
Mrs.  Cleary.  I  hope  she  will  not  send  her 
again."   

But  it  was  Kitty  with  whom  she  had  to  deal 
the  next  week.  Lucia  was  on  the  lookout  for 
her  and  promptly  inquired,  "How  is  Byrne 
street  now  ?" 

Kitty  answered  gravely.  "It's  ignorant.  The 
boys  and  girls  play  hooky  week  days,  and 
Sundays  it's  only  an  odd  one  here  and  there 
that  ever  goes  near  Sunday  school  or  church. 
I  told  them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"Were  they?" 

"Not  so  very.  They  don't  even  know  enough 
to  know  about  Thanksgiving."  Kitty  paused 
that  her  words  might  make  their  due  im- 
pression. "I  asked  them  what  was  Thanks- 
giving and  Ed  Thompson  said  it  was  turkey 
and  cranberry  and  football  if  your  are  rich,  and 
if  you  are  poor  it's  just  nothing.  There's 
church  somewhere  in  it  for  the  pious,  he  said, 
but  he  wasn't  one  of  them.  That  Ed  Thompson 
is  something  scandalous.  Only  you  can't  help 
liking  him."    Kitty  shook  her  head  and  giggled. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  asked  Lucia. 

"I  told  him  Thanksgiving  wasn't  turkey 
at  all,  it  was' blessings  and  mercies.  The  turkey 
and  all  of  that  weren't  any  more  to  it  than 
fine  clothes  are  to  folks.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  change  their  Thompson  baby  for  any  one 
of  these  babies  up  here  on  the  avenue  just  for 
their  handsome  little  dresses  and  gold  pins — 
of  course  I  had  him  caught  there.  The  Thomp- 
sons have  an  elegant  baby  I  His  name's  Billy, 
and  he  can't  say  but  one  word — it's  'Ed.'  That 


I  Privilege  for  self  ought  also  to  include  \ 

I  privilege  for  others.    This  conviction  in  I 

j  the  hearts  of  a  humble  washerwoman  i 

I  and    her    little    granddaughter    brought  j 

I  Thanksgiving  to  benighted  Byrne  street  | 

I  and  a  new  light  to  some  perplexed  so-  \ 

j  cial  workers.    There  is  a  Thanksgiving  | 

I  message  for  all  of  us  in  this  story  of  | 

I  loving  service.  I 

i  *  I 

nearly  kills  Ed,  he's  so  proud  of  it.  Billy  is 
very  fat ;  he's  all  in  creases  from  it,  and 
dimples.  And  he  laughs  and  crows  for  every- 
body. Fatness  and  friendliness  are  nice  in  a 
baby." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Billy,"  said  Lucia. 

"Come  over  some  time,"  invited  Kitty.  "I 
told  Ed  a  long  list  of  blessings,  like  health  and 
strength,  and  schooling,  and  a  Christian  land, 
and  that  he  might  be  president  when  he  grows 
up.  He  couldn't  say  a  word  against  them.  So 
then  I  had  him." 

"What  did  you  do  with  him?" 

Kitty,  smoothing  her  shabby  skirt  over  her 
knees  with  care,  seemed  inclined  to  turn  the 
question  aside.  But  her  interest  was  too  much 
for  her. 

"You  won't  mention  it,  but  I  guess  I've 
kind  of  got  them  started,"  she  said.  "Sunday 
was  my  second  Sunday  and  I  couldn't  coax 
hardly  anybody  to  go  to  church  with  me,  and 
I  was  tired  of  it.  I  talked  to  Gram  and  we 
asked  them  up  to  our  two  rooms  and  said 
we'd  sing.  Ed  likes  singing,  and  I  knew  if  he'd 
come  it  would  bring  the  rest.  He  did ;  the 
place  was  full.  And  we  sung.  And  there  was 
a  sermon  besides.  I  didn't  tell  that  part  be- 
forehand.   Gram  did  it." 

Lucia  tried  speechlessly  to  recall  Mrs.  Cleary. 
But  her  memory  refused  to  fill  in  the  shrinking, 
dingy,  indefinite  outline  with  any  distinctness. 
She  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  know 
her  sister's  laundress  unless  identified  by  the 
laundry  bag. 

"Gram's  family  lived  out  West.  She  had 
three  brothers  and  a  father,  and  what  happened 
to  them  in  those  days  would  make  a  book.  I 
started  Gram  telling  it  while  we  rested  our 
throats.  Well,  Ed  and  all  the  others  nearly 
swallowed  her,  listening ;  they  couldn't  get 
enough.  And  all  she  gave  them  had  religion 
in  it  thick,  but  it  didn't  bother  them  any.  They 
took  it  with  a  smile.    They  are  coming  again." 

At  a  third  interview  Kitty  confided  to  Lucia 
a  plan  which  she  had  had  from  the  first. 

"I  am  going  to  give  Byrne  street  a  treat!" 
she  said.  "I  am  saving  up  for  it.  It's  going 
to  be  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Gram  says  my 
help  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  my  keep.  She 
gives  me  a  nickel  when  I  take  a  wash  home 
and  get  the  money  for  it ;  it  saves  all  of  that, 
she  says,  in  time  going  and  coming  and  maybe 
going  back  once  or  twice  again.  My  pile's 
growing." 

"Do  you  mean  a  treat  for  the  entire  street?" 
asked  Lucia. 

"All  the  boys  and  girls.  Byrne  street  is 
short,"  explained  Kitty.  But  as  she  glanced 
around  the  pretty  room  a  moment's  doubt 
clouded  her  face.  "Maybe  you  wouldn't  call  it 
much  of  a  treat.    But  it  is  for  them.    I  guess 


Verses  Old  and  New 

I  GIVE  THEE  PRAISE 

I  thank  thee  that  I  learn 

Not  toil  to  spurn ; 

With  all  beneath  the  sun 

It  makes  me  one; 

For  tears  whereby  I  gain 

Kinship  with  human  pain ; 

For  love,  my  comrade  by  the  dusty  ways, 

I  give  thee  praise. 

— Emily  Read  Jones. 


much  is  according  to  what  anyone  thinks  is 
much.  What  they  all  like  and  what  Gram  and 
I  can  get  for  them  is  peanuts.  The  Greek  at 
the  corner  has  theni  nice  and  fresh  and  hot ; 
he'll  look  when  I  buy  so  many !  So  will  Ed 
Thompson  and  all  the  others !"  Kitty  laughed 
blithely.  "They  can't  ever  say  again  they  never 
had  anything  extra  to  eat  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Gram's  going  to  have  them  up  in  her 
place  and  have  them  play  games.  Gram  will 
know  how  to  make  a  feast  of  it." 

But  when  Kitty  came  with  the  wash  a  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving  Day  all  her  twinkle 
and  sparkle  and  spirits  were  gone.  Mrs.  Cleary 
herself  could  hardly  have  been  more  dumb 
and  colorless.  Lucia  made  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  the  weather  and  a  few  more,  in- 
tended to  be  leading,  upon  the  approaching 
holiday ;  but  both  alike  met  a  blank  wall. 
Finally  she  boldly  faced  the  situation. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Kitty?"  she  asked  point- 
blank.    "Won't  you  tell  me  ?" 

"Gram  sprained  her  wrist.  She  can't  wash. 
She  had  to  have  the  doctor,  and  medicine  ;  and 
— and  she  had  to  pay,"  answered  Kitty  all  in  a 
breath. 

"It  took  your  savings !"  cried  Lucia  aghast. 
"You  can't  give  your  treat!" 

Kitty  shoo'K  her  head.  "But  nobody's  look- 
ing for  it,"  she  said.  "Nobody  knows.  They 
-won't  be  disappointed.  And  it's  good  Gram 
didn't  break  a  bone."  She  was  brightening. 
"There's  enough  blessing  and  mercy  in  just 
that  to  make  a  Thanksgiving  for  me  and  her. 
But  it  seems  queer.  We  are  used  to  Thanks- 
giving and  Ed  isn't.  I  was  hoping  something 
nice  would  help  him  some  to  understand.  But 
then,  of  couse,  I  don't  know  about  all  that; 
it  isn't  my  place." 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Kitty!"  said  Lucia. 
"And  I  am  disappointed.    What  must  you  be !" 

As  soon  as  Kitty  was  gone  Lucia  walked 
over  to  the  table  and  picked  up  the  telephone 
book.  A  few  hours  later  she  went  to  Byrne 
street  and  found  Kitty. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "a  trip  to  the 
park  would  do  for  a  treat  on  Thanksgiving 
Day?" 

"To  walk?"  questioned  Kitty.  "It's  pretty 
far." 

"No,  to  ride." 

"Oh !"  gasped  Kitty.  "You  don't  mean  for 
them  all?" 

"All  the  boys  and  girls,"  answered  Lucia.  "I 
should  love  to  take  you." 

"Oh  I"  gasped  Kitty  again.  "It  must  be  out 
of  a  fairy  book !  Ed  will  about  go  crazy  I 
They  all  will.  Some  of  them  haven't  ever 
been.  For  all  the  crowd  to  go  together  will 
make  the  biggest  time  that  ever  was  on  this 
street,  I  guess." 

"Shall  we  start  at  half  past  two  ?  Would 
that  be  a  good  hour?" 

"Fine.  There's  trolleys  running  every  few 
minutes.    It's  easy  to  get  them." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lucia,  pausing  a  little,  "we 
will  say  half  past  two  o'clock.  Will  you  have 
every  last  boy  and  girl  ready  then  ?" 

Kitty  had  them  ready  at  half  past  one.  None 
was  missing  when  a  great  shining  louring 
car  slipped  around  the  mouth  of  Byrne  street 
and  slid  along  its  length.  Another  followed, 
and  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  They  made  a  brave 
array  when  they  came  to  a  stop  in  line. 

Kitty  sat  down  excitedly  on  the  curbstone. 
Not  so  Ed  Thompson.  He  rose  to  the  occasion 
with  a  whoop  of  ecstasy. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  satisfying  and  hilarious 
ride.  And  on  the  home  trip  a  stop  was  made 
at  the  Greek's  corner  and  his  heart  was  de- 
lighted by  a  phenomenal  sale  of  peanuts  for 
general  distribution  in  bags  through  all  the 
automobiles. 

"Now  Mrs.  Cleary  can  make  her  feast,"  said 
Richard  McKnight,  director  of  the  outing,  to 
Lucia.  "1  am  going  to  hint  for  an  invitation. 
For  I  believe  that  she  and  little  Miss  Kitty  have 
a  light  upon  what  can  be  done  for  Byrne  street, 
which  light  charity  associations  have  been  grop- 
ing after  for  months  without  any  real  glimmer 
{Continued  on  page  1677) 
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The  Pink  Luster  Tea  Set  of  Old  Nantucket 


BY    AGNES    BROOKS  HALLETT 


PART  II. 


c 


HEER  UP,  cheer  up,"  the  robins  seemed 
to  say  early  one  sunshiny  day.  "I 
am  cheered  up,"  answered  Minna. 
"Who  could  help  but  be  happy  this  perfect 
morning?"  Besides,  Minna  had  a  secret!  No 
wonder  she  was  happy !  She  owned  a  pretty 
little  canary  bird  named  Goldie.  When  Minna 
called,  Goldie  would  get  as  close  to  the  cage 
door  as  he  possibly  could,  because  he  knew 
the  wire  gate  would  be  opened  and  he  would 
be  allowed  to  hop  out  on  his  dear  owner's 
finger.  Minna  always  chirped  to  him  and 
smoothed  his  shining  feathers,  but  on  this 
particular  morning  his  little  friend  was  even 
more  affectionate  than  usual. 

In  the  afternoon  Goldie  was  made  ready  for 
a  journey.  His  embroidered  cover  was  brought 
out ;  also  his  sand  box,  his  seed  box,  his  tonic 
and  his  hemp  seed.  For  this  was  the  little 
Japanese  girl's  secret — she  was  going  to  take 
Goldie  and  hang  his  cage  on  the  sisters'  piazza. 

The  sun  was  gone  and  clouds  blackened  in 
the  sky,  threatening  a  storm,  but  Minna  did 
not  falter.  She  took  the  cage  and  ran  across 
the  long  grass  and  up  the  gray  flagstones  which 
led  to  the  front  doorsteps. 

There  she  hesitated,  looking  fearfully  to  right 
and  left.  One  little  foot  trembled  on  a  creak- 
ing board.  Was  it  on  Zippa's  or  Hester's  side? 
Then  with  a  great  effort  she  jumped  and 
swung  Goldie's  cage  onto  an  old  rusty  hook 
that  was  suspended  from  the  middle  of  a  portico 
ceiling,  built  out  from  the  arch  of  the  quaint 
colonial  door.  Into  the  wires  of  the  bird's 
house  Minna  had  slipped  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  in  a  small,  fine  hand : 
"Goldie  is  a  gift  for  the  one  who  loves  most." 

The  stillness  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon 
seemed  to  rest  upon  everything  when  the  little 
Japanese  girl  bade  good-by  to  the  canary.  The 
small  clouds  had  grown  huge,  and  the  shimmer 
of  intense  heat  was  in  the  air.  Sailboats  stood 
becalmed,  their  sails  scarcely  flapping,  while 
over  the  gray  old  town  was  the  hush  of  mid- 
summer. 

Minna  trembled  for  the  fate  of  her  pet  if  the 
storm  should  break  before  the  sisters  had 
noticed  him.  Perhaps  they  would  not  discover 
him  until  he  was  soaked  with  the  rain  and 
chilled  by  the  wind.  But  she  bravely  closed 
her  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  her  act  and 
fled  down  the  steps,  over  the  neglected  border, 
out  of  the  old  gate,  across  the  road  and  home. 

Then  she  slipped  behind  the  curtains  to  watch 
what  happened.  For  an  hour  she  stood  there  in 
the  hot  stillness,  then  the  wind  shivered  through 
the  long  grasses  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon  trees. 
A  sudden  gust  swung  loose  one  of  the  outside 
shutters  of  the  house  opposite  and  the  rain 
commenced  to  fall  in  big  drops. 

Minna  ran  away  from  the  window,  unable 
longer  to  watch  the  fate  of  her  canary.  "He 
will  take  cold  and  die !"  she  cried  to  herself 
in  an  agony.  But  Hester  had  seen  the  little 
Japanese  girl  cross  the  road  with  the  bird- 


cage and  return  home  without  it.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  But  Zippa  must  have  seen  it,  too, 
and  although  Hester  was  consumed  with  curi- 
osity, she  would  not  show  it  by  being  the  first 
to  go  to  the  front  porch. 

As  it  happened,  however,  Zippa  had  not  seen 
Minna  arrive  with  her  precious  gift,  but  she 
had  heard  the  storm  break  and  the  crash  of  the 
loosened  shutter,  so  both  sisters  ran  for  the 
front  porch,  one  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
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"Minna  pulled  the  latchstring  of  the 
side  door" 

the  canary  and  the  other  about  the  damaged 
shutter.  They  met  under  the  bird's  cage,  near 
enough  to  see  the  scrap  of  paper,  which  Hester 
in  her  curiosity  snatched  from  the  gilded  bars. 

Unconsciously  she  read  aloud.  "Goldie  is  a 
gift  to  the  one  who  loves  most."  Her  own  voice 
sounded  strange  to  her,  and  to  her  companion, 
too,  so  long  had  it  been  since  either  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  other's  voice.  Then  Hester, 
who  was  the  taller  of  the  two,  roughly  put  up 
her  hand  and  lifted  the  bird-cage  from  the  hook. 
"The  canary  is  for  me,"  she  said.  "I  love 
most." 


By  this  time  Minna,  unable  to  keep  away 
had  returned  to  the  window,  her  thoughts  in  a 
turmoil.  Would  the  sisters  come  to  Goldie's 
rescue,  or  would  they  leave  him  to  the  deluge 
of  rain?  Their  tempers  had  been  soured  by 
their  lives  of  isolation  and  the  bitter  quarrel 
of  years ;  would  the  bird  be  an  additional  cause 
for  dispute?  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  love 
at  all  in  either  heart!  She  must  do  more  to 
help  than  just  to  leave  the  bird.  She  quickly 
flung  her  raincoat  about  her,  and  not  waiting 
to  put  on  her  rubbers,  caught  up  a  small  bowl 
of  Japanese  goldfish  from  a  side  table  flew 
to  the  side  door  of  her  strange  neighbors  and 
not  waiting  to  knock,  pulled  the  latchstring  and 
walked  in. 

The  two  sisters  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and 
Hester  was  hysterically  sobbing.  One  hand 
clutched  the  bird-cage,  while  with  the  other 
she  was  vainly  striving  to  wipe  away  the  fast 
falling  tears. 

"I  have  spoken !"  she  cried.  "I  have  broken 
my  vow  never  to  speak  again  to  Zippa  ;  but  I 
am  so  lonesome  I  must  have  the  bird.  Oh,  I 
am  so  very  lonesome,  I  must  have  the  bird  !'' 

Zippa  stood,  stern  and  apparently  unmoved, 
looking  at  her  younger  sister,  while  Goldie' 
conscious  of  some  great  disturbance,  sat  humped 
up  like  a  dandelion  puff  on  his  perch.  "Peep  !" 
he  cried,  "Peep!"  recognizing  Minna  as  she 
came  in. 

As  the  little  Japanese  girl  entered,  Hester 
managed  to  say  between  her  sobs,  "I  made 
a  wicked  vow  I  would  never  speak  to  Zippa 
again,  because  she  would  not  let  me  have  the 
pink  luster  tea  set.  I  have  broken  the  vow; 
I  have  spoken,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

The  door  of  a  spotless  white  cupboard  had 
swung  open,  and  there  on  one  of  the  shelves 
was  the  wonderful  pink  luster  tea  set  that  had 
caused  all  the  trouble.  On  small  brass  hooks 
hung  the  rare  old  cups,  and  on  the  shelf  mold- 
ings rested  the  saucers  and  plates. 

"Peep,  peep  !"  called  Goldie. 

"My  little  bird,"  answered  Minna  gently 
stepping  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  bring  him,"  she 
said,    as  a  gift  to  the  one  who  loves  most  " 

It  was  a  brave  thing  to  do  and  to  say,  and 
Zippa  turned  a  friendly  face  to  the  little 
intruder. 

"My  sister  wants  the  bird,"  she  said  in  a 
gentle  voice,  but  with  great  emotion,  "and 
she  may  take  it,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
•  J^^j"~r  sentence  was  never  fin- 

ished, for  Minna  stole  softly  to  her  and  put 
her  little  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  gift,  too,"  she  ex- 
claimed; "my  Japanese  goldfish,  Mikado  and 
tto.  See  what  dears  they  are !  Mikado  is 
grand,  with  a  wonderful  head  and  dark  and 
gold  scales,  but  Ito  is  just  everyday  nice." 

Zippa  pushed  up  her  spectacles  and' looked 
into  the  face  of  her  little  visitor.  "You  are 
very  kind,"  she  said,  "and  I  would  admire  to 
have  the  goldfish  to  love  and  pet." 

(Continued  on  page  1677) 


When  Grizzly  Met  Mule 


IN  'A  TRIP  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas  a 
Californian  took  with  him  not  only  his 
favorite  horse  but  a  mule  named  Billy,  a 
large  iron  gray  mule  of  the  pack  variety,  says 
The  New  York  Tribune.  On  the  second  day 
in  the  mountains  the  owner  tethered  Billy  to 
a  tree,  allowing  him  about  twenty  feet  range 
where  there  was  good  feed,  and  then  took  a 
seat  on  a  fallen  tree  not  far  away  to  eat 
lunch.  He  had  finished  his  meal  and  was  half 
dozing,  when  suddenly  the  mule  reared  and 
snorted  loudly.  His  owner  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  looked  about. 

Not  ten  feet  oflf  stood  a  huge  grizzly  bear, 
evidently  with  designs  on  the  owner  of  the 
mule.  That  individual  rushed  for  the  nearest 
tree,  and  made  good  time  in  climbing  it.  He 


was  safe  for  the  time ;  but  how  about  Billy  ? 

To  his  owner's  surprise,  Billy  dropped  his 
head  after  a  moment  and  resumed  feeding,  as 
if  oblivious  of  the  grizzly's  proximity.  As  for 
the  bear,  he  stood  still  for  several  minutes,  his 
eyes  wandering  from  the  man  in  the  tree  to 
Billy.    The  mule's  composure  puzzled  him. 

By  and  by  the  grizzly  started  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  tree  to  which  the  mule  was  tethered. 
The  bear  emitted  a  series  of  deep  growls ; 
then  opened  his  great  mouth  and  disclosed 
two  rows  of  ugly  teeth.  Slowly  the  great 
creature  advanced  upon  the  mule.  Billy  still 
continued  to  graze.  Nearer  came  the  grizzly, 
and  still  nearer.  The  mule  stopped  feeding. 
From  his  perch  the  Californian  watched  the 
scene  with  breathless  interest. 


Finally  the  bear  stopped,  rose  on  his  hind 
quarters  and  prepared  to  strike.  At  that 
moment  the  mule,  at  whose  stupidity  his  owner 
had  wondered,  sprang  forward,  and  the  grizzly's 
paws  struck  empty  air. 

Then  the  man  in  the  tree  saw  a  gray  form 
double  itself  into  a  ball  and  bound  upward. 
It  was  the  mule's  turn  !  Out  of  that  ball  flew 
two  iron-shod  hoofs,  which  shot  back  and 
forth  with  a  thump,  thump,  thump  against  the 
body  of  the  grizzly,  which  was  completely  off 
Its  guard. 

He  was  hit  all  over,  on  his  head,  on  his 
shoulder,  on  his  side,  on  his  back,  by  those  pile- 
driving  hind  feet.  He  fell  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another,  seeming  utterly  incapable  of 
getting  away;  and  when  Billy  stopped  kicking 
life  was  gone  from  the  bear's  body. 

The  mule  after  resting  a  bit  returned  quietly 
to  his  feeding. 
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December  1,  1912— The  Lunatic  Boy 


Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Mark  9:14-29.  Golden  Text, 
Mark  9  -.23 :  Jesus  said  unto  liim,  If  tliou 
canst !  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth. 

The  extremes  of  life  sometimes  meet  within 
the  shortest  space.  Yesterday  it  was  Moses, 
Elijah  and  the  Christ.  The  air  was  mellow 
and  a  light  streamed  down  upon  the  mountain 
in  showers  of  gold.  Today  all  is  changed. 
The  world  once  more  turns  on  the  same  old 
rusty  hinges,  and  a  demon  seems  to  be  in  con- 
trol. And  yet  the  coincidence  is  not  unique. 
Mankind  is  ever  moving  in  conaition,  up  or 
down,  backward  or  forward,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue to  move  to  the  very  end  of  time.  From 
the  base  to  the  summit  and  from  the  summit 
back  to  the  base.  Such  is  the  history  of  com- 
mon life.  Nor  is  this  movement  confined  to 
the  material  life.  There  are  spiritual  moun- 
tains as  real  as  that  of  the  transfiguration.  We 
delight  to  ascend  them,  but  no  one  is  called 
to  live  above  his  kind.  Jesus  heard  upon  the 
mountain  another  voice  than  that  of  Moses 
or  Elijah.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  poor  demon- 
tormented  boy  far  down  in  the  valley  below. 
The  Romans  believed  that  the  gods  held  high 
revelry  on  Mount  Olympus,  while  mortals  were 
left  alone  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life.  That 
was  man's  highest  conception  of  a  god  unaided 
by  the  Spirit.  But  Jesus  reversed  nature.  The 
thought  of  an  obscure,  devil-possessed  boy  drew 
him  away  from  the  companionship  of  heaven. 
And  on  the  next  day  they  came  down  from  the 
mountain. 

Critics  of  Christianity  Have  Nothing  Better 
to  Offer  in  Its  Place 

The  people  were  glad  to  see  him.  They  al- 
ways were  when  left  to  themselves.  But  the 
scribes  were  also  present.  They  came  to  taunt 
the  disciples  because  they  had  tried  to  heal 
pnd  failed.  There  is  virtue  in  an  honest 
effort.  The  reason  for  the  failure  Jesus  was 
about  to  reveal,  and  as  usual  it  was  one  for 
which  the  critics  themselves  were  partly  to 
blame.  These  scribes  find  their  successors  in 
the  censorious  critics  of  our  own  times.  Thou- 
sands stand  around  and  criticise  the  failures 
of  Christianity,  with  nothing  better  to  offer 
in  its  place.  Criticism  has  never  helped  a  soul 
and  never  will.  Jesus  took  no  part  in  the 
dispute.  He  simply  asked  what  it  was  about. 
He  would  relieve  the  disciples  in  their  dilemtna 
and  assume  the  responsibility  himself.  Christ 
is  a  substitute  for  his  own  in  more  senses 

*^And°"he  asked  the  scribes,  "What  question 
ve'"  Interest  is  never  silent.  The  father 
replies,  "Teacher,  I  brought  unto  thee  rny 
son,  who  hath  a  dumb  spirit."  And  then  he 
added,  with  a  pathos  that  wrung  Jesus  very 
soul,  "I  spake  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should 
cast  it  out ;  and  they  were  not  able.'  This  was 
a  failure  not  on  the  part  of  Christ  but  because 
of  weakness  of  the  disciples'  faith.  For  three 
years  he  had  been  walking  upon  the  sea  but 
the  waves  were  too  boisterous  for  their  faith, 
even  as  they  are  now,  at  times,  for  our  own 
In  a  spirit  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  the 
Master  asks:  "How  long  shall  I  bear  with 
vou>"  But  Christ  is  the  final  hope.  Our  cares 
our  ■  failures,  our  discouragements  have  still 
a  place  with  him.     "They  may  t"  ^e 

hopeless,  but  bring  them  unto  me  This  bo> 
was  an  epileptic,  and  had  been  from  a  child. 
Epilepsy  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  symptom  of  a 
serious  disorder. 

The  Practice  of  the  Great  Physician  Lay 
Among  the  Incurables 

There  is  a  peculiar  touch  to  this  narrative 
perceptible  only  to  those  who  have  witnessed 
cases  similar  to  it.  "And  they  brought  him  unto 
him  "  The  father  alone  could  not  do  it.  1  he 
poor  frenzied,  distracted  child  had  learned  one 
thing,  and  but  one,  and  that  was  to  be  afraid 
How  far  the  disorder  may  have  been  physical 
and  how  far  mental  cannot  be  determined.  In 
those  days  it  was  universally  believed  possible 
for  a  demon  to  find  lodgment  in  the  human 
body  Jesus  did  not  come  to  diagnose  disease 
but  to  heal  it.    The  true  nature  of  this  malady 


he  must  have  known,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
evil  spirit  he  recognized  its  essential  cause. 
There  is  no  temporizing  with  evil.  It  must  be 
cast  out,  else  there  is  no  hope.  When  one 
turns  his  face  toward  God  the  evil  forces  within 
awake  to  a  icdoubled  energy.  "Don't  begin  to 
reform,"  the  devil  says  to  every  inquiring 
heart ;  "you  will  only  fail."  And  when  he  was 
coming  the  demon  threw  the  boy  to  the  earth 
and  tore  him.  But  no  evil  ever  withstood  the 
presence  of  God. 

"If  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion." 
That  word  "if  was  the  result  of  long  waiting. 
But  Jesus  would  shift  the  emphasis  and  lay  it 
at  the  father's  feet.  The  "if,"  my  friend,  lies 
with  thee.  Intensity  admits  of  no  analysis. 
"1  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  Infirmity 
becomes  strength  when  laid  before  the  Christ. 
To  such  prayers  there  is  but  one  answer.  "Thou 
dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  command  thee,  come 
out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him."  It 
was  the  last  assault.  The  dumb  spirit  in  its 
rage  and  frenzy  found  a  voice  and  hurled  its 
victim  to  the  earth  for  the  last  time.  The 
people  thought  that  he  was  dead,  but  evil  is 
never  strength.  There  was  life  present  which 
the  people  did  not  see.  God  leaves  nothing 
half  completed.  Jesus  took  the  boy  by  the  hand 
and  lifted  him  up.  That  touch  of  the  hand  was 
the  climax.  Many  a  Christian  has  fallen  since, 
only  to  be  raised  up  by  the  same  Power. 

Miracle  Demonstrates  God's  Presence  in 
Regeneration  of  Human  Heart 

In  this  miracle  we  have  an  objective  dem- 
onstration of  God's  Spirit  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  human  heart.  The  circumstances  are 
different,  but  the  essential  process  is  the  same. 
The  disciples  wondered  why  they  had  failed. 
The  reason  lay  in  their  lack  of  faith.  They 
had  lost  their  hold  on  God.  Prayer  would  have 
saved  them,  but  this  they  had  neglected. 

There  is  a  child  world  that  Jesus  came  to 
help  and  save.  It  exists  all  about  us — little 
children  whose  homes  are  cursed  by  demons  as 
cruel  as  the  one  that  tortured  this  poor 
epileptic  boy.  Poverty,  cruelty,  drunkenness, 
ignorance  and  shame.  And  what  are  we,  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  doing  to  cast  out  the 
demons  and  to  help  on  the  saved?  They  meet 
us  by  the  wayside,  just  as  they  did  the  Christ. 
First,  we  must  come  down  from  the  mountain. 
Our  particular  mountain  may  be  that  of  form, 
ot  pride,  of  conventional  ceremony,  of  social 
place,  but  it's  a  mountain.  The  people  are  in 
the  valley,  and  so  are  the  demons — but  so  also 
is  the  power  of  God. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

.Analysis — The  effects  of  sickness  and  those  of 
sin  may  coexist,  but  are  not  to  be  confused. 
The  case  presented  to  our  Lord  was  one  in 
which  no  burden  seemed  lacking.  It  was 
past  the  power  of  man  to  relieve,  but  not 
beyond  the  power  of  God  to  cure. 

No  mere  derangement  of  mental  operations 
can  account  for  the  degenerate  moral  impulses 
and  tendencies  displayed  by  many  of  the  insane. 
The  most  noted  biological  expert  in  America 
has  lately  told  us  that  the  brain  of  a  murderer 
exhibits  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
brain  of  a  saint.  The  opportunity  for  a  sin 
does  not  account  for  the  sin.  When  a  wreck 
occurs  we  never  confound  the  locomotive  with 
the  engineer. 

A  disordered  brain,  a  deranged  mind,  seem 
often  to  give  malevolent  powers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  impel  the  unfortunate  individual  to 
violence.  The  moment  a  person  loses  control 
of  self  that  moment  we  deem  it  wise  to  put 
him  under  restraint.  When  Dr.  Jekyll  disap- 
pears Mr.  Hyde  takes  charge.  One  of  the  most 
trying  experiences  in  dealing  with  maniacs  is 
to  find  not  simply  the  "sweet  bells"  of  the 
mind  "jangled  out  of  tune"  but  the  lips  long 
familiar  with  prayer  breathing  forth  curses, 
and  the  hands  accustomed  to  gentlest  caresses 
striking  blows  of  brutal  violence.  Without 
loss  of  identity  there  is  a  complete  change  of 
personal  control.  Jesus  at  once  recognized  in 
the  lad  brought  to  him  a  lunatic  (Matt.  17:15) 
and  a  demonized  soul  (Matt.  17:18). 


The  dreadful  condition  of  the  child  presented 
to  our  view  in  this  lesson  is  one  that  would 
be  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  in  our  shrinking 
age.  Such  cases  still  exist,  but  they  are  merci- 
fully concealed  in  asylums  , specially  provided 
for  them.  This  boy  was  physically  broken  and 
morally  irresponsible.  He  was,  if  we  put  the 
descriptions  of  the  evangelists  together,  epilep- 
tic, lunatic,  at  times  speechless,  subject  to  fits 
of  falling,  writhing,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
afficted  by  spasmodic  action  of  the  jaws  de- 
scribed as  "gnashing  of  teeth."  He  seemed 
especially  to  lose  control  of  his  physical  self 
when  near  fire  or  water,  both  of  which  multi- 
plied the  dangers  of  such  attacks. 

Besides  this  there  were  indications  of  moral 
depravity,  which  added  to  the  distress  of  his 
parents.  Altogether,  this  was  the  most  pitiable 
case  brought  before  our  Lord  during  his  whole 
ministry,  because  it  combined  in  itself  the 
worst  phases  of  all  others.  Sociologists  who 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  poverty  and 
anjemia  in  crowded  tenements  and  reeking 
slums  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  when  they 
find  vice  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  diseased  bodies  and  brutal  appetites. 

So  in  this  case,  as  the  evangelists  make  plain, 
the  condition  of  the  child  was  such  that  they 
were  appalled.  It  was  hard  enough  to  deal  with 
physical  ills  when  they  were  complex  and  of 
long  standing  (Mark  9:21).  But  when  there 
was  also  a  mental  and  moral  condition  which 
went  far  to  close  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  personality  of  the  child  the  case  seemed 
beyond  remedy. 

Disciples,  Brought  to  Confusion,  Relieved 
by  Appearance  of  Jesus 

Each  of  the  synoptists  confesses  the  disciples 
were  brought  to  confusion  by  the  prayer  of  the 
father  for  relief.  The  country  about  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  was  populous  and  the  parent 
in  his  inquiries  for  Jesus  aooears  to  have  called 
together  a  great  crowd.  Excitement  ran  high. 
The  enemies  of  Jesus  felt  that  they  had  some- 
thing here  that  would  surely  discredit  his 
claims.  The  friends  of  Jesus  doubtless  urged 
the  disciples,  in  the  absence  of  their  Master, 
to  undertake  the  cure  themselves.  Every  hour 
swelled  the  multitude  and  added  confusion 
to  the  discussion.  The  disciples  saw  that  their 
reputation  was  at  stake.  The  condition  of  the 
boy  warned  them  against  delay.  Possibly  they 
were  led  contrary  to  their  own  better  judg- 
ment to  undertake  that  from  which  they  would 
have  naturally  shrunk,  but  they  were  told  they 
must  do  something  and  do  it  quick. 

Just  what  they  did,  just  what  means  they 
employed,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do  know 
that  they  failed  so  ignominiously  that  their 
enemies  triumphed  over  them.  They  were 
ashamed,  humiliated,  confused.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  , involved  their  Lord  in  their 
pitiful  fall.  But  just  when  they  could  neither 
explain  their  failure  nor  get  away  from  the 
jeering  crowd  Jesus  himself  appeared. 

Jesus,  with  Accustomed  Calmness,  Works 
Supreme  Earthly  Miracle  of  Ministry 

It  was  a  cruelly  eager  mob  that  Jesus  here 
faced.  The  sympathies  of  the  many  were  evi- 
dently not  with  him.  They  wanted  him  to  fail. 
They  believed  that  he  would  fail.  His  dis- 
ciples had  made  a  bad  matter  worse.  Each 
narrative  indicates  that  his  enemies  thought 
they  had  him  at  bay  and  that  he  would  now 
be  "exposed"  as  a  humbug,  a  discredited  char- 
latan, a  deceiver  luckily  found  out. 

But  Jesus  never  once  loses  the  calmness 
which  was  his  whatever  the  crisis.  He  quietly 
commands  that  the  boy  be  brought  before  him. 
The  father  seems  almost  to  have  lost  hope. 
He  had  left  the  child  with  others.  He  dares 
not  express  unlimited  faith  in  Jesus  (v.  24). 
The  failure  of  the  disciples  possibly  has  made 
him  suspect  that  the  condition  of  his  son,  his 
only  son  (Luke  9:38),  is  beyond  help.  The 
contemptuous  unbelief  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  affects  him. 
Why  expose  the  sufferings  of  the  boy  he  loves 
to  the  idle  gaze  of  a  sensation-mongering 
crowd?  And,  as  if  to  emphasize  all  these 
hindrances,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  One  he 
had  sought  as  a  healer  the  child  is  seized  with 
a  new  paroxysm  and  seems  actually  to  die 
(Luke  9:42).  But  over  everything  the  word  of 
Jesus  triumphs  and  he  delivers  the  lad,  com- 
pletely restored,  to  his  father.  That  is  the 
Saviour  that  we  need — not  one  who  can  do  a 
little  more  than  others  but  one  who  can  do 
everything  we  need  should  be  done.  No  other 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  the  gospels. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  November  24,  1912 

Topic — The     lovingkindness     of    the  Lord. 
Psalms  107:31-43. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  for  every 
kindness  we  receive.  It  is  good  for  the  heart 
of  the  man  who  is  thanked,  because  he  is  thus 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  truly  of  service  to  his 
fellow  men.  And  it  is  good  for  him  who  ren- 
ders thanks,  for  thanksgiving  is  the  expression 
of  a  generous  emotion,  and  all  expressions  of 
generosity  bring  an  enlargement  of  soul. 

The  psalmist  is  a  generous  soul,  large  and 
simple.  He  knows  that  the  good  gifts  of  this 
world  come  from  God.  He  will  not  stultify 
himself  by  boasting  that  his  own  hands  have 
won  for  him  all  the  advantages  he  enjoys.  He 
knows  better.  Men  indeed  may  dig  the  wells 
and  weave  the  network  of  irrigation  trenches 
over  the  fields ;  but  it  is  God  who  converts 
the  desert  into  the  smiling  plain.  Men  may 
sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest ;  but  it  is 
God  who  gives  the  increase.  The  whole  process 
of  nature,  the  sun  and  rain,  the  seed  time  and 
harvest,  the  food  and  raiment,  the  fullness  of 
store  and  the  fullness  of  soul,  are  of  God. 

Moreover,  the  whole  process  of  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  expresses  the  mind  of  God,  is 
profoundly  ethical.   

In  our  own  California  there  is  one  of  the 
richest,  rarest  gardens  of  the  earth,  stretching 
from  Los  Angeles  back  to  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains.  It  contains  orange  groves  and 
vineyards,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  yet  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  sandy 
waste,  where  men  lost  themselves,  and  went 
mad,  and  died  of  thirst.  But  it  has  been  re- 
deemed to  the  highest  productivity  and  beauty 
by  men  who  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  God. 

Over  against  this  picture  let  us  set  another. 
It  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  river,  around 
the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Once  this  place 
was  called  "the  city  of  palms."  It  produced 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  flower  and  vegetable, 
and  was  famous  for  its  fertility  among  the 
cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  Now  it  is  a  place 
of  desolation  and  drifting  sand ;  and  the 
v/ater,  which  might  be  used  to  restore  its  former 
bountifulness,  is  running  to  waste  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  Dead  sea.  The  explanation  of 
this  decay  of  prosperity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  valley  is  now  the  private  property  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Men  who  will  not  work  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  God  cannot  be  served 
by  nature.   

Fools  because  of  their  transgression, 

And  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 

He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness. 

And  watersprings  into  a  thirsty  ground ; 

A  fruitful  land  into  a  salt  desert, 

For  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein. 

But  even  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  and  its 
consequences,  are  to  us  a  testimony  of  the 
unfailing  providence  of  God.  His  faithfulness 
does  not  waver.  He  has  made  known  to  us 
his  will,  that  we  may  perform  it ;  and  that, 
performing  it,  we  may  benefit  our  souls  and  be 
pleasing  unto  him.  To  the  mind  of  the  psalmist 
even  the  failure  of  the  water  supply  is  the 
monition  of  his  care  and  the  token  of  his 
lovingkindness.   

But  if  we  can  use  such  language  of  the 
failure  of  the  earth,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
fullness  of  the  earth?  At  this  season  the 
supreme  feeling  of  every  reverent  heart  must 
be  that  God  has  been  wonderfully  kind  unto 
his  people.   

Bam  and  bin  and  cellar  are  full ;  good, 
warm  fire  sheds  light  and  cheer  upon  the  faces 
of  all  the  children.  The  American  people,  as 
none  other  in  human  history,  can  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  blessings  of  good  food,  com- 
fortable homes,  healthful  conditions  of  living 
and  the  joy  of  life.   

This  word  still  holds  true  when  all  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  wrongful  conditions  in 
our  social  life,  against  which  our  brave  spirits 
rebel.  Whatever  may  be  wrong,  we  should 
remember  that  ours  is  the  most  plenteous,  the 


most  widespread  abundance  in  human  history. 
And  for  this  favor  we  give  thanks  to  God. 

God  has  shown  his  lovingkindness  to  us  in 
bestowing  upon  us  the  blessings  of  physical 
well-being.  Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  his 
Spirit.  'He  made  them  strong  and  beautiful. 
And  he  has  guided  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
so  many  of  the  secrets  of  his  universe  that  we 
are  learning  to  overcome  and  even  to  abolish 
many  of  the  illnesses  and  pains  with  which 
the  world  was  once  afflicted. 

He  has  -shown  his  lovingkindness  to  us  in 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  our  homes;  in  the  peace- 
ful faces  of  our  aged  ones,  and  the  eager  faces 
of  our  little  ones — sweet,  pure  faces,  all  of 
them.  How  God  has  blessed  us  in  them  !  And 
we  thank  him  also  for  the  loved  ones  who  are 
away  from  us,  near  or  far,  but  whose  hearts 
beat  in  such  sympathy  with  ours  that  space 
cannot  impair  the  bond  of  affection. 

We  thank  God  for  the  progress  of  science 
through  another  year ;  for  power  of  thought 
and  increase  of  light ;  for  the  expansion  of 
democracy ;  the  growth  of  international  com- 


munication, and  the  spread  of  the  hope  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  men. 

We  thank  God  for  the  idealism  of  our  Ameri- 
can life.  We  are  not  a  nation  of  materialists. 
We  are  alive  with  aspiration.  Even  though  this 
aspiration  may  sometimes  miss  its  way,  deep 
down  beneath  appearances  it  is  surging  upward 
to  a  nobler  expression  of  life  and  duty. 

Above  all  else  the  lovingkindness  of  God 
has  been  shown  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  whom  he 
did  not  spare,  but  freely  delivered  up  for  us 
all.  God  has  given  unto  us  the  best  that  he 
had — his  own  Son.    Love  can  go  no  farther. 

And  we  can  show  our  gratitude  to  God  only 
by  giving  to  him  our  best.  Our  love  looks 
around  for  its  gift  to  God.  We  count  our 
house,  and  lands,  and  gear.  God  has  given 
them  all  to  us.  We  give  them  back  again,  and 
confess  that  he  is  sole  owner.  We  are  only 
his  stewards  for  a  little  time,  bound  to  use 
all  his  possessions  unto  his  glory.  And  yet  we 
are  not  content.  What  else  can  we  give? 
Then  our  love  takes  up  these  lives  of  ours 
and,  having  nothing  better  to  give,  lays  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  At  last  in  full 
surrender  we  give  our  loved  ones,  our  boys  and 
girls,  our  babies,  back  to  our  loving  Father. 
His  glad  Thanksgiving  Day  has  dawned  upon 
our  souls. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


December  1,  1912 

THE  MEN  WHO  CHANGE  MAPS 

Topic — Missionary  achievements,  and  what  I 
may  do.    Philippians  2:1-16. 

Before  our  eyes  today  the  map  of  Europe  is 
changing.  One  of  the  most  historic  corners 
of  this  old  world  is  coming  under  new  rule. 
This  means  that  all  the  old  maps  of  Europe 
are  now  out  of  date.  Consider  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Balkan  war,  which  has  brought 
this  about,  to  the  manufacturers  of  atlases, 
schoolbooks,  travel  circulars,  railroad  timetables, 
etc.  Tiere  is  always  more  involved  in  any 
notable  action  than  is  at  first  apparent.  So  in 
the  case  of  missions.  The  consequences  of  the 
conquests  of  the  cross  are  far  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  at  first  thought  appears.  This 
Balkan  war  has  been  really  a  Christian  crusade. 
The  making  over  of  China  and  Japan,  not  to 
mention  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  in 
large  measure  a  result  of  missionary  activity. 
The  attempt  to  put  Turkey  on  a  constitutional 
basis  was  in  good  part  the  work  of  men  trained 
in  mission  schools.  The  missionaries  of  the 
cross  have  ever  been  the  greatest  agency  in 
the  changing  of  the  world's  maps. 

They  who  put  new  ideas  into  men's  heads  are 
the  ones  who  put  a  new  face  on  the  affairs  of 
history.   

In  the  present  crisis  in  the  Near  East,  when 
all  the  powers  are  contending  for  their  per- 
sonal advantage,  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
British  empire  is  the  American  mission  schools 
scattered   throughout  Turkey. 

Religion  always  affects  politics.  That  is  why 
Russia,  Germany  and  France  have  promoted 
missions  in  Turkey.  But  the  same  results  are 
often  achieved  unconsciously.  Thus  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  one  substantial 
reason  for  the  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  China  at  the  present  time 
is  the  achievements  of  the  American  mission- 
aries. They  have  sought  to  serve  China  in 
highest  spiritual  ways ;  and,  lo  !  all  unwittingly 
they  have  done  more  than  any  of  the  diplo- 
matists for  the  prestige  of  their  own  nation. 
Note  well  what  Lord  William  Cecil,  the  famous 
British  churchman,  said  at  the  English  Church 
Congress  concerning  the  beneficent  work  of 
American  missionaries : 

"Throughout  China  they  have  built  many 
educational  establishments ;  they  have  attracted 
into  these  educational  establishments  the  men 
of  the  student  class,  and  there  they  have  taught 
them  the  great  truths  which  we  believe.  Some 
have  been  converted,  some  half-converted,  some 
have  merely'  admired  Christianity  from  the 
outside,  but  it  is  by  them  that  China  has  been 


influenced.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such 
as  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Hongkong  and  the 
London  Mission  College  of  Dr.  Lawington  Hart 
at  Tientsin,  we  must  allow  that  the  great  bulk 
of  educational  establishments  are  American, 
and  that  the  greatest  missionary  work  that  has 
been  done  in  modern  times,  the  work  by  which 
China  has  been  changed  from  being  an  oppres- 
sive and  heathen  autocracy  to  an  enlightened 
modern  nation,  has  been  done  by  American 
energy  and  American  money.  The  new  China 
has  been  made  in  America  ;  that  great,  massive 
power  which  must  influence  the  whole  industrial 
history  of  the  world  draws  most  of  its  in- 
spirations from  the  American-trained  students, 
and  it  is  not  without  meaning  that  in  choosing 
a  new  system  of  government  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  students  China  preferred  a 

president  to  a  king."   

Every  missionary  is  only  a  representative. 
What  he  does  is  not  of  himself.  He  stands  in 
the  stead  ^of  the  Christians  at  home  who  sent 
and  support  him.  All  of  his  achievements  are 
to  be  placed  to  their  credit  as  well  as  to  his 
own.  Most  of  us  can  be  foreign  missionaries 
only  through  a  substitute. 

There  are  certain  figures  that  testify  to  the 
vastness  and  potency  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. Thus  there  are  more  than  21,000  foreign 
missionaries  now  at  work  on  behalf  of  all 
Christian  churches.  Through  these  is  expended 
an  annual  sum  exceeding  $27,000,000.  They 
are  colaboring  with  91,000  native  helpers;  and 
they  report  2,250,000  communicant  members  of 
the  church  in  the  mission  field.  In  addition, 
there  are  5,000,000  adherents.  All  this  ac- 
complished within  about  a  hundred  years  leads 
the  devout  Christian  to  cry,  "What  hath  God 
wrought !"   

The  missionary  has  proved  that  there  are  no 
racial  lines  running  through  the  grace  of  God. 
That  the  gospel  is  for  all  the  world  is  made 
clear  by  the  demonstrable  fact  that  in  all  the 
world  the  converts  have  borne  the  marks  of 
New  Testament  discipleship. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  world  brotherhood  is  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary.   

Most  of  the  languases  of  earth  have  been 
reduced  to  writing,  or  translated  into  English, 
by   missionary  scholars. 

It  is  the  missionaries  who  have  broken  two 
famines  in  China  in  recent  years. 

Medical  science,  with  all  its  immeasurable 
benefit  to  humanity,  has  pioneered  its  way  into 
the  non-Christian  lands  in  the  form  of  medical 
missions. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Who  Will  Take  the  Work  at  Ruby? 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  putting  forth 
a  most  urgent  and  appealing  call  for  a  minister 
to  go  into  the  new  mining  town  of  Ruby  in 
central  Alaska  and  start  a  church  there.  The 
summons  is  really  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
church  whether  it  can  produce  sufficient  devo- 
tion and  heroism  to  man  this  critical  point 
1:1  a  new  civilization.  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young,  who 
is  coming  out  from  Alaska  this  winter,  has 
preached  a  few  times  in  Ruby,  but  no  regular 
service  has  been  established  there  by  any 
denomination.  It  is  impossible  now  for  a  mis- 
sionary to  get  in  this  winter,  but  the  board 
by  all  means  needs  a  man  who  will  be  ready  to 
go  in  at  the  opening  of  spring — a  man  who, 
as  the  board  describes  him,  has  "the  soul  and 
body  of  a  pioneer." 

Not  only  the  town  of  Ruby  itself  but  a  great 
circuit  of  mining  camps  surrounding  will  be 
within  the  Ruby  parish.  Dr.  Condit,  who  is 
posted  at  Fairbanks,  writes  concerning  Ruby: 
"It  distresses  me  that  the  camp  must  be  desti- 
tute of  gospel  privileges.  This  was  also  the 
case  in  the  early  history  of  Iditarod.  A  gentle- 
man from  the  Iditarod  district,  in  appealing  to 
me  for  a  missionary  for  that  place,  said  that 
he  hoped  it  would  never  be  his  lot  to  put  in 
another  season  in  a  camp  without  a  church 
service.  He  was  not  a  Christian  man,  either. 
If  it  can  be  done  by  any  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  young,  active,  missionary- 
spirited  men,  let  it  not  be  that  another  sum- 
mer shall  come  without  a  missionary  for  Ruby." 

The  board  has  been  greatly  encouraged  in  its 
Alaskan  enterprise  by  the  recent  volunteering 
of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Devin  for  Petersburg  and 
Rev.  T.  P.  Howard  for  Cook's  Inlet.  These 
m.en  have  just  gone  to  their  posts.  But  the 
man  who  will  say  "Send  me"  in  response  to 
this  call  for  Ruby  will  be  going  to  an  even  more 
urgent  task.   

China  Campaign  Itinerary 

David  McConaughy,  district  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Eastern 
district,  has  taken  charge  of  the  office  arrange- 
ments for  the  China  campaign,  while  Dr.  Hays 
and  Mr.  Bible,  leaders  of  the  committee,  are 
engaged  in  the  field.  Mr.  Conaughy  announces 
the  following  campaign  appointments  for  De- 
cember, January,  February  and  March  : 

Nov.  29 — Dec.  2,  Columbus. 

Dec.  4-s,  Dayton. 

Dec.  6-9,  Pittsburg. 

Dec.  13-16,  Toledo. 

Jan.  3-6  (tentative),  Syracuse. 

Jan.  10-13,  Cleveland. 

Jan.  19 — Feb.  2,  Central  district — Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 
Feb.  7-10,  Cincinnati. 
Feb.  14-17,  Wheeling. 
Feb.  18-19,  Clarksburg. 
Feb.  21-23,  Parkersburg. 
Feb.  26-27,  Trenton. 
Feb.  28 — March  3,  New  York. 
March  8-1 1,  Baltimore. 

As  before  stated,  each  campaign  is  arranged 
to  include  two  to  four  days  of  public  meetings 
in  which  secretaries,  missionaries  and  mission- 
ary pastors  will  discuss  the  current  Chinese 
crisis,  and  these  days  will  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  canvass  for  subscriptions  to  the 
$750,000  fund  being  raised  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  hour  in  Asia's  wonderful  new 
republic.   

Good  ProspectsJAhead  in  Cuba 

Dr.  J.  Milton  Greene  sailed  from  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  returning  from  his 
annual  vacation  of  a  month  in  the  United 
States  to  his  missionary  post  in  Havana,  where 
he  has  strongly  maintained  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  over  ten  years.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Greene  come  back  to  the  United 
States  every  fall  for  a  month  to  visit  their 
six  children,  who  are  all  settled  in  homes  of 
their  own.  On  this  occasion  they  had  a  pleas- 
ant visit  with  their  old  parish  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Dr.  Greene  is  now  the  only  American  min- 
ister in  the  Presbytery  of  Havana.  His  fifteen 
ordained  associates  there  are  all  Cubans,  who 
labor  under  his  superintendency.  The-  work 
has  therefore  struck  deep  roots  in  the  native 
soil  of  Cuba,  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  such 
an  "indigenous"  church  as  missionary  states- 


manship (iv;;rywhere  aims  at.  There  are  fifteen 
organized  churches  in  the  presbytery,  and  fif- 
teen preaching  places  beside,  with  twenty-seven 
organized  Sunday  schools,  having  a  total  at- 
tendance of  1,500.  There  are  600  pupils  in 
thirteen  day  schools  maintained  by  the  mission. 

Dr.  Greene  has  great  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  newly  elected  president  of  Cuba, 
General  Menocal,  and  believes  that  the  moral 
tone  of  Cuban  life  is  bound  to  be  greatly  bene- 
fited under  the  regime  of  an  honest  statesman 
like  Menocal,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as 
entirely  superior  to  the  graft  that  has  run  so 
deep  in  recent  years  through  Cuban  public  life. 
Dr.  Greene  writes :  "The  Protestant  outlook 
in  Cuba  is  very  encouraging  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  The  tipper  classes  seem  to 
be  still  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church 
for  social  reasons,  although  they  give  no  sign 
of  any  real  religious  faith." 

Preaching  in  Bull  Rings  and  Cockpits 

Protestant  services  in  bull  rings  and  cockpits 
are  part  of  the  experiences  of  Rev.  Alexander 
M.  Allan  and  his  wife  in  their  preaching  tours 


work.  We  have  begun  very  modestly  with 
tailoring.  We  should  like  to  have  other  work, 
but  it  takes  more  capital  than  we  are  able  to 
command.  It  seems  too  bad  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  awakening  to  the  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labor." 

— The  blissful  day  of  railroad  passes  so  thor- 
oughly ended  in  the  United  States  has  just 
begun  in  Siam.  Mr.  Knight,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Trang  branch  of  the  Reylal  Southern 
railway,  recently  completed,  gives  annual  passes 
to  all  the  missionaries  in  the  Presbyterian  sta- 
tion at  Tap  Teang.  When  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Dunlap  of  that  station  recently  traveled  from 
Tap  Teang  to  Makawn,  on  their  way  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Knight  car- 
ried them  as  personal  guests  in  his  private  car. 

— The  foremost  leaders  of  Islam  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  have  decided  to  abolish  all  untoward 
excitement  and  indecent  gesticulations  in  the 
Dhikr  ceremonies,  because  they  not  only  offend 
European  taste  but  lower  Islam  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unbelievers.  Also,  the  numerous  repeti- 
tions of  the  name  of  Allah,  which  form  such 


Student  Body  and  Teachers  of  the  Hugh  O'Neill  Junior  Academy,  Syen  Chun,  Korea 

This  Is,  to  ttie  best  ot  The  Continent's  knowledge,  the  first  picture  printed  in  America  of  the  members  of  the  school  In 
which  the  Japanese  made  so  many  arrests  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  kill  Governor-General  Terauchl.  The  schoolroom 
in  which  the  Japanese  allege  that  the  conspirators  met  to  lay  their  plots  is  the  room  with  the  open  window  at  the  right  of 
the  picture.  The  men  seated  in  the  front  line  are  Che  academy  teachers,  all  Koreans  save  the  principal,  Rev.  George 
S.  McCune,  who  sits  second  from  the  left.  All  of  these  Korean  teachers  were  imprisoned  for  the  conspiracy,  and  many 
of  the  students  shown  were  also  arrested.  How  drastic  were  Japanese  suspicions  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  taken  was  the  innocent-looking  small  boy  who  stands  fourth  from  the  left  in  the  front  row  of  the  students. 


in  Colombia.  In  the  town  of  Girardot  Mr. 
Allan  preached  to  an  audience  of  7,500  in  the 
bull  ring  four  successive  nights.  In  La  Mesa,  in 
the  cockpit,  for  two  nights  he  had  700  hearers. 
The  sale  of  books  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
on  each  occasion  were  very  encouraging.  Many 
Colombian  towns  of  10,000  people  and  over  are 
pleading  for  meetings.  Even  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  gather  or  count  the  direct  re- 
sults of  such  preaching,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  people  are  waked  up  and  set  to 
questioning  in  a  fashion  that  will  strengthen 
the  gospel  appeal  hereafter. 

Missionary  Brevities 

— From  Hunan,  a  province  noted  but  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the 
antiforeign  sentiments  of  its  literati,  and  the 
deadly  hate  shown  in  the  anti-Christian  publi- 
cations with  which  they  flooded  China,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lingle  of  Siangtan  writes  of  the  growth 
of  the  boys'  boarding  school :  "This  term  there 
were  more  new  pupils  than  ever  before,  and 
a  more  promising  lot  than  usual.  One  result 
of  the  revolution  is  that  the  students  are 
anxious  to  learn  different  kinds  of  industrial 


a  large  part  of  the  Islamic  devotion,  will  be  cut 
down.  The  leaders  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  government  to  make  a  law  on  this  subject. 

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— -The  October  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Pres- 
liyterial  Society  in  Room  48  was  made  memo- 
rable by  the  presence  of  Rev.  A.  K.  Reischauer 
of  Japan,  Miss  Anna  Rae  Mills  of  Korea, 
the  Misses  Mary  and  Emily  Forman  of  India 
and  Miss  Edith  D.  Lamme  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Reischauer  sees  in  the  name  given  to  the  new 
era — "Righteousness" — evidence  that  the  na- 
tion's leaders  realize  what  is  their  country's 
chief  need ;  and  as  the  name  of  their  past  era 
— "Enlightenment" — was  so  wonderfully  ful- 
filled, he  is  full  of  hope  that  this  also  will  be. 

— -The  Board  of  the  Northwest  announces 
that  Miss  Laura  Marquis  of  Rock  Island  has 
been  engaged  as  field  secretary  for  young  peo- 
ple, including  the  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties and  Westminster  Guild  chapters.  Miss 
Marquis  is  a  daughter  of  William  S.  Marquis, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  Broadway  church,  for  many 
years  chairman  of  Illinois  Synod's  foreign  mis- 
sion committee. 
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China,  Japan,  and  the  Holy  Land 

A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy 
Land,  by  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf.  Money  to 
lavish  upon  tourist  agents  and  ample  time  for 
leisurely  traveling  are  requisites  for  a  satis- 
factory sojourn  in  foreign  lands.  But  when 
one  has  achieved  both  these  possessions  he 
may  still  lack  certain  other  things  essential  to 
the  traveler  who  is  not  only  to  see  and  to 
hear  and  to  feel  but  to  put  on  paper  a  record 
which  will  cause  others  to 
feel  that  they  have  seen  and 
heard.  Mr.  Elmendorf,  who 
is  well  known  in  many  parts 
of  America  as  a  lecturer, 
could  scarcely  have  gained 
eminence  in  his  profession 
had  he  not  possessed  these 
essential  qualities.  Doubtless 
he  would  lay  no  claim  to  spe- 
cial qualifications  as  a  writer  ; 
but  in  his  recently  issued 
book  he  exhibits  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  experi- 
enced traveler,  together  with 
an  acuteness  of  observation 
and  an  enthusiasm  which 
make  the  volume  far  more 
notable  than  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  technically  good 
photographic  reproductions 
could  be.  Beginning  at  Joppa, 
Mr.  Elmendorf  went  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lit- 
tle land  that  has  been  a  mag- 
net for  the  world's  religious 
thought  during  so  many  cen- 
turies. The  text  of  his  book 
is  a  series  of  impressions 
rather  than  a  strictly  formed 
narrative  ;  but  on  that  account 
it  is  perhaps  the  more  vivid. 
The  traveler  quite  evidently 
has  journeyed  with  Bible  in 
hand.  He  has  viewed  each 
scene  and  studied  each  bit  of 
life  and  "felt"  each  varia- 
tion of  community  atmos- 
phere with  the  record  of  the 
ancient  days  before  him  for 
comparison.  In  a  spirit  thor- 
oughly reverent,  but  with  an 
enthusiasm  becoming  to  a 
Christian  loyal  to  his  faith, 
he  follows  the  movements  of 
the  Master ;  the  prophets  and 
mighty  men  of  old  are  to  him 
as  those  who  walked  the  earth 
only  yesterday.  And  so, 
whether  he  follow  Mr.  El- 
mendorf in  Jerusalem  or 
Samaria,  or  on  the  Damascus  road  made 
sacred  by  Paul,  one  feels  that  he  has  caught 
a  vision  of  the  real  Palestine  which  will  make 
his  Bible  still  more  a  thing  of  life  to  him. 
The  100  large  plates  reproduce  an  excellent 
selection  of  photographs — a  few  of  them  neces- 
sarily familiar  to  Bible  students,  but  many  of 
them  giving  a  better-studied  view  than  hereto- 
fore obtained  of  the  phases  of  Palestine  they 
represent.  Each  plate  is  accompanied  with  Bible 
references  showing  its  relation  to  scriptural 
events.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $3. 

Men  and  Manners  of  Modern  China,  by  J. 
Macgowan,  and  The  New  China,  by  Henri 
Borel.  The  possibilities  of  China  as  a  source 
of  material  for  bookmaking  seem  exhaustless. 
So  vast  is  the  country  and  so  diversified  its 
life  that  to  cover  it  thoroughly  would  require 
a  work  of  encyclopedic  dimensions.  Naturally 
there  is  much  duplication  in  the  many  recent 
books  on  China,  but  the  two  works  here  con- 
sidered are  distinct  in  their  purpose  and  treat- 
ment. The  title  of  Mr.  Macgowan's  book  is 
accurately  descriptive.  For  the  most  part  he 
passes  by  politics  and  China's  relations  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
people   as  they  are   found   in   everyday  life. 


A  half  century  of  residence  and  labor  in  China 
has  qualified  him  to  do  this  not  only  with 
accuracy  but  with  sympathy.  The  reader  is 
afforded  a  study  of  Chinese  character  from 
many  angles.  The  style  is  chatty  and  familiar, 
and  though  in  descriptive  passages  there  is  an 
occasional  tendency  toward  flowery  language, 
yet  the  writer  is  able  to  bring  places  and 
persons  vividly  before  his  reader's  mind.  In 
interest  and  variety  the  book  is  most  satisfy- 
ing.    Mr.  Borel  is  official  Chinese  interpreter 


From  Elmendorf's  "A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the  Holy  Land" 
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in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  China.  The  present  volume  is 
a  translation  from  the  original  Dutch  edition 
published  three  years  ago.  His  descriptions 
are  confined  to  Peking  and  its  vicinity,  and  his 
interest  is  directed  to  the  multiplying  evidences 
of  advancement  shown  in  the  Chinese  capital. 
The  promise'  of  the  fast-coming  denouement 
was  then  to  be  seen,  and  in  view  of  subse- 
quent developments  the  following  prophecy  is 
of  interest :  "After  mature  consideration"  the 
student  of  Chinese  affairs  "does  not  even  care 
whether  in  future  the  present  Manchu  or  some 
other  dynasty,  or  even  a  republican  govern- 
ment, will  rule  China.  The  chief  question 
that  interests  him  is,  'Does  the  Chinese  people 
develop  itself?  Are  my  400,000,000  Chinese 
brethren  developing  themselves  toward  a  higher 
consciousness?'  This  question  is  far  more 
important  to  me  than  prying  into  administrative 
bungles,  financial  abuses  and  political  in- 
trigues. .  .  .  For  (and  I  feel  absolutely  sure 
about  this)  the  great  reform  of  China  has 
started  from  below.  It  will  not  be  achieved 
by  the  government  of  its  own  initiative,  but 
either  by  the  government  pushed  on  by  pressure 
from  below  or  by  the  nation  itself."    How  ac- 


curate this  prediction  has  proved  the  world 
now  knows.  These  two  books  may  well  be  com- 
panion volumes.  Both  are  well  illustrated  from 
photographs.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York.    Each  $3.50  net. 

China,  as  Described  by  Great  Writers, 
edited  by  Esther  Singleton.  This  volume  con- 
tains forty-three  papers  by  eighteen  different 
writers,  gathered  into  a  loose  unity  by  Miss 
Singleton,  v/ho  has  attempted  the  same  process 
so  often  that  this  is  her  twenty-seventh  volume 
constructed  according  to  the 
same  plan.  Either  in  its 
writing  or  in  its  editing  this 
book  makes  careful  avoidance 
of  reference  to  Christianity 
or  to  missions  as  a  potent 
factor  in  Chinese  life.  Prob- 
ably two  pages  would  contain 
every  line  in  which  these 
matters  are  referred  to.  A 
few  amusing  illustrations  are 
retained  showing  the  lin- 
guistic errors  of  missionaries ; 
and  Lord  Cecil  takes  two 
lines  to  state  that  "the  less 
appreciated  factor  that  is 
causing  the  regeneration  of 
China  is  Christianity,"  while 
he  uses  eight  pages  to  explain 
that  "the  larger  and  more 
obvious  factor  is  the  liew 
national  movement."  Except 
for  that  reference  there  is 
no  indication  that  Christian- 
ity has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  awakening  of  the 
land.  The  chapter  on  Sun 
Yat  Sen  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  also  conveys  no 
hint  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  the  great 
Chinese  leader.  One  of  the 
writers  says,  without  quali- 
fication, that  "missionaries" 
have  described  the  Chinese 
as  "a  nation  of  heathen,  full 
of  superstition  and  witch- 
craft, steeped  in  materialism 
and  eg'otism,  too  much  de- 
based to  feel  devotion  to  high 
ideals" ;  which,  of  course,  is 
not  widely  enough  true  to 
be  worth  the  saying,  the  fact 
being  that  missionaries  have 
constantly  been  the  warmest 
defenders  of  the  possiblities 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
volume  is  interesting,  doubt- 
less accurate  in  the  main,  and 
contains  forty  attractive  full- 
page  illustrations.  It  will 
supply  several  pleasant  hours  with  reading. 
[Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.60. 

The  Japanese  Nation  :  Its  Land,  Its  People 
and  Its  Life,  by  Inazo  Nitobe,  is  a  remarkable 
book.  Not  only  is  it  broad  in  its  scope  and 
careful  in  its  details  but  its  author  shows  a 
familiarity  with  English,  German  and  French 
literature  that  would  be  noteworthy  in  an 
American  scholar;  besides  which  he  quotes 
aptly  from  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  sources. 
The  best  of  it  is,  however,  that  his  spirit  is 
honest  and  his  views  sane.  If  he  touches  but 
lightly  upon  the  questions  of  polygamy,  con- 
cubinage and  divorce,  he  does  not  condone  any 
form  of  social  impurity,  and  without  profess- 
ing the  Christian  faith  he  frankly  concedes 
that  the  world  will  never  have  a  new  Japan 
until  the  Japanese  have  a  religion  which  im- 
presses upon  them  the  reality  and  heinousness 
of  sin.  Those  who  have  read  the  author's 
previous  work,  "Bushido,  the  Spirit  of  Japan," 
may  be  pleased  to  note  his  confession  in  this 
new  one  that  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the 
Mikado  is  a  poor  substitute  for  obedience  to 
the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness.  No 
American  can  afford  to  be  without  the  book. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 
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European  Travels 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence,  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lucas  could  hardly  wish  a  re- 
viewer more  appreciative  than  one  who  has 
"wandered"  through  Holland  and  London  and 
Paris  with  his  books  under  her  arm,  and  who 
has   wandered   in   Florence   so  all-exploringly 


the  places  deserted  of  their  patronage  disap- 
peared or  underwent  transformation.  Never- 
theless, it  is  an  "old  Paris"  of  which  one  reads. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  typically  the  "old 
Paris"  than  any  other.  For,  after  all,  kings 
and  their  doings  were  not  much  greater  factors 
in  the  lives  of  Parisians  than  presidents  and 
their  policies  are  factors  in  our  lives — under 


From  D'Auvergne's  "Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snc 

that  almost  every  page  of  this  newest  volume 
of  his  is  like  a  page  out  of  her  own  most 
enchanting  memories.  After  having  owned  to 
such  cause  for  extreme  interest  in  his  Floren- 
tine adventures,  she  wonders  if  she  may  escape 
the  charge  of  captiousness  when  she  pleads 
that  Mr.  Lucas  is  growing  a  bit  too  erudite 
for  her  ideas  of  companionability  in  a  fellow 
wanderer.  He  used  to  be  more  human.  He 
does,  indeed,  make  a  brief  admission  of  hav- 
ing "spent  not  a  few  afternoon  hours,  between 
5  and  6,  in  watching  the  game  of  pallone" 
played  in  the  Cascine,  or  Bois  of  Florence.  But 
one  is  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  have  been 
there  if  galleries,  museums  and  places  of  in- 
structive interest  did  not  quite  generally  close 
at  4.  He  speaks  of  Ruskin's  severity  on  those 
visitors  who  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  shop  in 
the  city  of  Giotto,  but  if  he  was  bold  enough 
to  dare  the  disapproval  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  shade 
(a  very  present  shade  in  Florence,  and  more  in- 
timidating than  Giotto's  or  Dante's  or  Brunel- 
leschi's  or  Michelangelo's — almost  as  intimidat- 
ing as  Savanarola's)  one  looks  in  vain  for 
record  of  it.  He  devotes  a  sentence  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  fleeting  wonder  whether  among 
the  bloused  apprentices  in  the  goldsmiths'  shops 
on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  may  be  an  embryonic  Cel- 
lini, but  if  he  loitered  among  them  and  dallied 
with  their  wares  and  fell  before  their  wiles,  he 
does  hot  say  so.  As  a  companion  in  the  in- 
comparable galleries  of  Florence  he  is  dis- 
criminating, informing.  As  an  aid  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  her  architecture,  he  is  just  in  re- 
minding us  that  too  many  overlook  the  beauty 
of  the  housing  in  their  ardor  for  the  gems 
inside.  As  a  student  of  the  turbulent  history 
of  Florence,  he  is  discreet  in  his  selection  of 
the  facts  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of  her 
monuments,  and  his  rejection  of  cumbersome 
detail.  But  one  misses  a  certain  something 
which  made  the  "wanderer"  of  other  days  less 
academic  and  more  joyful.  However,  it  is  a 
very  welcome  book,  betokening  scholarly  thor- 
oughness, distinguished  appreciation  of  great 
art  and  other  eminent  qualities.  There  are  six- 
teen illustrations  in  color  by  Harry  Morley. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Old  Paris  :  Its  Social,  Historical  and  Lit- 
erary Associations,  Including  an  Account  of 
the  Famous  Cabarets,  Hotels,  Cafes,  Salons, 
Clubs,  Pleasure  Gardens,  Fairs  and  Fetes,  and 
the  Theaters  of  the  French  Capital  in  Bygone 
Times,  by  Henry  C.  Shelley.  The  "old  Paris" 
Mr.  Shelley  evokes  for  us  is  not  that  of  which 
the  most  memorials  remain.  It  was  not  builded 
with  the  wealth  of  kings,  nor  of  the  church.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Parisians'  love  of 
pleasure  ;  and  as  their  volatile  fancies  changed. 
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one  taxes  were  higher  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor (never  lower)  and  liberties  a  little  less 
secure ;  but  in  any  case  must  Paris  eat  some- 
thing, and  drink  what's  to  be  had,  and  discuss 
the  political  situation  and  the  arts,  and  laugh, 
and  love,  and  dance,  and  gamble,  and  sing, 
and  "make  life  good,"  as  their  motto  is.  Em- 
pires rose  and  fell,  and  the  cafes  discussed  them 
and  continued — until  the  word  went  out  that 
the  absinth  at  one  "tasted  of  straw,"  or  that 
the  talk  was  better  at  another.  The  men  who 
perpetuated  the  fame  of  kings  were  the  same 
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who  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  cafes ;  and 
not  seldom  those  knights  of  the  pen  put  more 
ardor  into  their  celebration  of  a  dish  or  a 
vintage  than  they  put  into  their  comment  on  a 
great  war.  Mr.  Shelley  has  delved  deep  into 
the  records  of  men's  pleasure  in  Paris  during 
six  centuries  and  his  book  is  not  only  a  most 
readable  and  informing  one  but  a  genuine  and 
(one  thinks)  lasting  contribution  to  the  books 
on  Paris,  which  are  forever  giving  rise  to  more 
books  on  Paris,  and  more,  and  more.  It  is  a 
volume  not  for  a  cursory  reading  merely  but  for 
the  library  shelves  of  everyone  who  reads  much. 


The  numerous  illustrations  from  old  prints  are 
valuable.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
$3  net. 

Motor  Journeys,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale ; 
with  illustrations  and  a  chapter  on  the  cost  of 
motoring  abroad  by  Walter  Hale.  A  very 
great  artist,  whose  supremacy  all  the  world 
recognizes,  once  said  to  the  reviewer:  "Never 
mind  who  else  has  done  a  thing ;  who  else  is 
doing  it.  If  that's  the  thing  you  want  to  do, 
do  it — and  yours  will  be  different."  Descrip- 
tions of  motor  journeys  are  almost  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  or  the  leaves  of  "Vallombrosa  ; 
collaborative  efforts  between  artist  husbands 
and  literary  wives  are  very  familiar ;  the  spic- 
ing of  travel  pictures  with  love  stories  is 
older,  far,  than  the  automobile.  Yet  here  come 
the  Hales  with  a  book  which  treads  familiar 
paths  and  is,  withal,  as  fresh,  as  charming,  as 
if  none  of  these  things  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Whether  the  scenes  they  describe  are 
strange  or  familiar  to  you,  the  book  is  almost 
equally  sure  to  delight.  Mrs.  Hale's  humor 
is  delicious.  And  her  sentiment  is  lovely.  A 
cheerier  book  one  could  hardly  imagine.  It  is 
ideal  for  reading  aloud.  It  will  be  appreciated 
hy  the  intending  traveler  and  by  the  stay-at- 
home.  Mr.  Hale's  etchings  are  exquisite, 
l  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $2 
net. 

The  Alps  as  Seen  by  the  Poets,  edited  by 
J.  Walker  McSpadden.  An  anthology  on  the 
Alps  must  inevitably  prove  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  stay-at-home  who  is  forced  to  "do" 
them  by  proxy,  but  for  the  traveler  to  whom 
Como,  Mont  Blanc,  Lucerne  and  Savoy  are 
terms  that  conjure  up  memorable  experiences 
in  a  not  too  distant  past  and  to  whom  literary 
associations  are  a  household  word  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden's  volume  will  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  The  selections  are  from  Words- 
worth, Schiller,  Byron,  Bryant,  Moore,  Mont- 
gomery and  others,  and  are  given  at  sufficient 
length  to  convey  "atmosphere" — a  quality  often 
lacking  in  anthologies  of  this  type.  The  typog- 
raphy is  excellent,  but  the  illustrations  in  color 
are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  and  add 
little  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Essentially  a 
volume  for  the  traveler,  it  would  be  better  to 
trust  to  the  reader's  imagination  or  memory  to 
paint  the  pictures  so  glowingly  described  by 
the  poets,  for  he  who  cannot  do  that  must  be 
poor  in  thought  indeed,  with  such  an  admirable 
choice  of  selections  at  hand.  [Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art,  by  William  El- 
liot Griffis,  deals  with  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, its  legends,  industry  and  modern  expan- 
sion, and  traces  the  development  of  its  art  and 
literature.  With  such  a  wide  scope  and  such 
a  (comparatively)  small  volume,  the  result  is 
of  necessity  in  a  degree  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
reading  of  the  book  leaves  the  impression  that 
it  is  neither  wholly  one  thing  nor  another. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  historical 
account  of  the  country,  and  though  this  material 
is  presented  in  a  concise  and  interesting  man- 
ner, one  regrets  that  the  author  did  not  remain 
content  to  deal  only  with  historical  data  in 
themselves,  or  else — and  this  alternative  would 
have  allowed  for  a  far  wider  exercise  of  in- 
dividuality— to  tell  in  a  more  informal  manner 
his  own  personal  reactions  to  surroundings 
which  he  must  have  come  to  know  very  in- 
timately after  four  journeyings  in  the  Low 
Countries.  [Houghton  Mifllin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1.25  net. 

Our  English  Cathedrals,  by  Rev.  James 
Sibree.  These  are  two  illuminating  volumes 
of  convenient  size  devoted  to  the  northern  and 
southern  cathedrals  of  England,  describing 
their  architectural  beauties  and  characteristics, 
their  historical  associations,  and  containing 
special  chapters  on  the  cathedral  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times,  as  well  as  its  treatment  in 
English  poetry  and  prose.  The  illustrations 
from  photographs  are  so  especially  good  as  to 
give  one  inerasable  impressions  of  both  in- 
terior and  exterior  views.  [J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.    $2.50  net. 

Ways  of  Escape  :  A  Book  of  Adventure, 
by  Douglas  Goldring.  The  author  describes 
himself  as  a  "bolter" — the  word  implying  a  love 
of  traveling  for  its  own  sake,  a  love  of  "look- 
ing on"  at  life  in  new  places;  and  his  book 
he  classifies  as  "rough  notes  of  successful 
escapes,  of  journeys  made  without  any  luggage 
of  informing  details,  without  plans  or  any  defi- 
nite goal."  This  spirit  is  invariably  responsible 
for  a  book  of  real  charm,  for  an  informal. 
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unconventional  wandering  that  carries  the 
reader  eagerly  along  with  it  and  leaves  him 
in  a  state  of  glowing  satisfaction.  This  culti- 
vated author  has  little  patience  with  the  trav- 
eler who  sees  things  accurately  and  thoroughly 
on  an  academic 
basis  and  remains 
without  any  definite 
personal  i  m  p  r  e  s  - 
sions ;  he  is  in- 
clined rather  t  o 
sympathize  with  the 
man  who,  when 
asked  to  give  his 
impressions  of 
Rome,  remarked, 
"Ah,  that  surely 
was  where  we 
bought  the  good 
cigars!"  All  this 
has  in  it  the  quality 
that  has  made  E. 
V.  Lucas's  travel 
books  so  human 
and  so  popular,  and 
one  feels  that  Mr. 
Goldring  should  at- 
tract an  audience 
of  the  same  type. 
Confessing  to  a 
love  of  being 
among  French- 
Goldring    confines  his 
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speaking  people,  Mr. 
journeyings  in  the  present  volume  to  Liege, 
Lt  Havre,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Nimes, 
Tarascon,  Paris,  Amiens,  St.  Malo,  Rouen  and 
Namur.  The  etchings  and  sketches  are  as 
attractive  as  one  could  wish.  [Dufiield  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Spell  of  England,  by  Julia  de  W.  Addi- 
son. "I  want  my  travel  books,"  remarked  a 
caller  the  other  day,  "written  by  someone  who 
know  sufficiently  more  than  I  about  his  subject 
to  make  me  feel  that  I  am  learning  something, 
but  who  does  not  try  to  make  me  feel  that  he 
knows  so  much  more  that  I  am  an  insignificant 
ignoramus."  Mrs.  Addison  answers  very  well 
to  this  requirement.  That  she  knows  her 
England  well  is  made  obvious,  but  one  does  not 
resent  it,  because  there  is  no  patronage  in  her 
style ;  and  there  is  sufficient  of  individual 
experience  to  provide  the  sense  of  association 
without  an  overdose  of  the  first  person  singular. 
So  we  are  glad  to  accompany  Mrs.  Addison, 
with  Leamington  as  a  starting  point,  to  many 
a  storied  cathedral  town,  quaint  village  and 
historic  precinct.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  that 
the  author  has  really  felt  the  "spell"  and 
has  woven  it  about  the  hearts  of  her  readers 
is  the  fact  that  the  book  tempts  one  to  seek 
the  path  -she  has  followed — pleased  but  not 
content  with  such  a  charming  revelation  of 
England's  delights.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
bound  and  well  illustrated.  [L.  C.  Page  and 
Company,  Boston.    $2.50  net. 

Gallant  Little  Wales,  by  Jeanette  Marks, 
is  an  unusually  pleasing  series  of  sketches  about 
a  land,  its  people  and  their  customs.  The 
author  has  "discovered"  Wales,  and  her  im- 
pressions are  far  different  from  those  of 
grumbling  old  Dr.  Johnson,  who  found  the  in- 
habitants barbarous  and  everything  about  the 
country  mean.  She  describes  wonderful  little 
hilltop  churches  with  bells  ringing  sweetly  from 
their  bell-cots,  nestling  cottage  homes  that  are 
treasures  of  cleanliness  and  beauty,  castles  that 
would  satisfy  the  veriest  lover  of  ruin  and 
desolation,  abbeys  along  the  shimmering  waters 
of  the  running  Dee,  curious  folk  festivals,  light 
foot  fairies  and  rollicking  elves — all  this  she 
has  stumbled  upon  in  Arthur's  country,  the 
land  of  Mabinogion  romance.  Her  account  is 
sustained,  but  glowing,  happy  and  enthusiastic. 
And  best  of  all,  the  reader  never  has  the  feel- 
ing that  he  is  being  "guided" ;  he  treads  the 
wonder-ways  of  his  own  accord,  and  would  be- 
grudge the  fact  that  the  author  has  not  opened 
more  of  them  in  this  volume,  were  it  not 
that  she  promises  a  sequel  to  her  account  in 
the  near  future.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snow,  by 
Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne.  One  day  when  M. 
D'Auvergne  was  traveling  to  Neuchatel  he  saw 
among  his  fellow  passengers  a  man,  apparently 
ill,  stretched  out  wanly  full  length  on  the  car 
seat.  M.  D'Auvergne  was  greatly  concerned. 
"Are  you  ill?"  he  inquired  solicitously.  "Leave 
me  alone!"  gasped  the  man  in  reply.  "This 
beauty   overpowers   me !"     A   similar  feeling 


must  sweep  discouragingly  over  the  writer 
who  undertakes  the  tremendous  task  of  even 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  Swiss  wonder- 
land. M.  D'Auvergne,  however,  has  accom- 
plished an  exceedingly  good  bit  of  work  in  his 
pen  picture,  blending  most  happily  his  fact, 
fiction  and  fancy,  and  leaving  the  reader  some 
freedom  of  imagination  instead  of  dragging  him 
into  hopeless  sloughs  of  description  in  which 
both  are  finally  lost.  Every  word,  line  and 
paragraph  tells,  and  there  is  nothing  to  skip — 
even  for  the  most  inveterate  skimmer.  Here 
is  not  alone  the  Swiss  summer  land  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar ;  we  are  conducted  also 
into  the  winter  Switzerland  which  quickens  our 
eager  blood.  For  Switzerland  has  awakened 
to  the  commercial  advantage  of  ice  and  snow 
and  has  ceased  to  hibernate.  The  author's  nar- 
rative style  is  simple  and  direct,  and  he  has 
his  own  peculiarly  happy  way  of  presenting 
solid  facts  and  still  keeping  his  story  stimulat- 
ing and  delightful.  The  thirty-six  plates  in 
halftone  and  colors  supply  the  final  touch  to 
a  volume  in  every  way  attractive.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

Gates  of  the  Dolomites,  by  L.  Marion 
Davidson ;  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Melville 
Beachcroft  and  a  chapter  on  the  flora  of  the 
Dolomites  by  F.  M.  Spencer ,  Thomas.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  information  relative  to 
exploration  and  climbing  in  the  fascinating 
Dolomite  country  led  Miss  Davidson  to  write 
this  book ;  and  as  the  majority  of  travelers 
are  extremely  hazy  about  these  mountains  in 
the  Tirol  (these  rocks  sitting  on  tops  of 
mountains,  as  Miss  Davidson  calls  them),  it 
ought  to  fill  a  pretty  large  demand.  Its  very 
exhaustiveness  seems  to  be  the  only  point  not 
in  its  favor;  for  on  opening  it  one  feels  almost 
oppressed  with-  information  and  long,  unpro- 
nounceable names.    However,  the  book  is  not 


Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  Joseph  King 
Goodrich.  This  is  the  sort  of  guidebook  that 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  all  kinds 
of  reliable  sources  except  the  original  ones, 
for  Mr.  King's  text  does  not  carry  the  reader 
with  him  into  the  realm  of  personal  experience 
and  adventure.  It  is  valuable,  however,  for  the 
reader  who  wants  facts  about  Russia's  history, 
development,  wealth,  colonization,  religion,  edu- 
cation, politics,  etc.  The  photographs  are  clear 
in  details  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  un- 
familiar. [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago.    $1.50  net. 

The  Two  Americas 

Your  United  States,  by  Arnold  Bennett. 
The  American  reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  either  his  United  States  or  his 
Arnold  Bennett  in  these  pages,  for  they  are 
both  there,  unmistakable  and  as  natural  as  life. 
A  subtitle  to  the  book,  "Impressions  of  a  First 
Visit,"  prepares  the  reader  in  some  measure 
for  the  sketchy  character  of  the  contents.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  above  all  things  a  man  of  the  world. 
While  he  is  quite  ready  to  admit,  with  the  im- 
practical idealist,  that  the  United  States  is  by 
no  means  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  still, 
he  says,  you  canont  deny  that  it  does  at  times 
achieve  what  are  very  nearly  the  best  of  all 
possible  hotels ;  it  is  quite  easy  in  it  for  the 
sophisticated  man  to  procure  the  best  of  all 
possible  vintages  or  cigars,  and  surely  there  is 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  your  America  has  the 
tallest  of  all  possible  buildings.  If,  however, 
the  far-famed  express  train  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  is  underheated,  late,  lacks  a  "diner" 
part  of  the  time,  and  has  the  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets  in  the  lavatory  reversed,  so  that 
an  English  author  scalds  his  hands,  then,  ad- 
mits Mr.  Bennett,  there  may  be  something  in 
this    discontent    of    the    impractical  idealist. 
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intended  for  chatty  reading ;  it  is  rather  a 
guide ;  and  Miss  Davidson  knows  how  to  write 
about  mountains^ — knows  the  spirit  of  them, 
one  feels,  probably  because  she  has  grown  up 
with  them.  She  tells  of  her  good  fortune  as  a 
child,  when  the  whole  range  of  snow-capped 
Pyrenees  spread  out  in  front  of  her  nursery 
windows.  A  feature  of  interest  is  the  guide  to 
hotels;  and  the  photographs  are  interesting. 
[John  Lane  Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

The  Gateway  of  Scotland  ;  or.  East  Lothian. 
Lammermoor,  and  the  Merse,  by  A.  G.  Brad- 
ley. All  the  charm  of  this  region  neglected  by 
the  guide  books  is  concentrated  in  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's informal,  entertaining  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  it.  History,  literature,  art  and  nature 
evidently  vie  with  each  other  in  their  claims 
upon  the  author's  interest,  for  his  book  is  per- 
vaded with  all  these  elements.  Over  forty  ex- 
quisite line  drawings  and  eight  full-page  color 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  appeal  of  the 
volume.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$4  net. 


When  Mr.  Bennett  discourses  on  our  ideals 
and  attitudes  in  regard  to  art  he  is  worth 
listening  to.  But,  coming  as  it  does  after  the 
philosophic  and  far-seeing  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Wells  in  his  "The  Future  in  America" — a  book 
which,  despite  its  title,  was  full  of  contempo- 
raneous America — Mr.  Bennett's  naive  delight 
in  the  electric  light  standards  on  Michigan 
avenue  may  fail  notably  to  excite  the  American 
reader  who  regards  his  own  covintry  as  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  pertinent  than  any  of  its 
outward  achievements  so  far  made  in  the  realm 
of  sense.  And  when  Mr.  Bennett  confesses, 
in  a  final  chapter  on  the  citizens,  that  he  saw 
very  little  of  the  folk  of  the  country,  of  its 
backbone,  but,  for  the  most  part,  confined  his 
observations  to  "that  small,  dominant  minority 
which  has  the  same  social  code  as  myself," 
the  reader  will  see  the  reason  for  the  book's 
limitations.  Mr.  Bennett  has  at  least  been  en- 
tertaining in  these  pages,  and  quite  often  he 
has  been  genuinely  and  deeply  suggestive. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $2  net. 
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South  America:  Observations  and  Im- 
pressions, by  James  Bryce.  One  puts  down  this 
book  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  author's 
capacity  for  observing  or  discovering  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
student  of  history,  the  lover  of  natural  scenery. 
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From  Van  Dyke's  "Through  South  America" 
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the  delver  in  world  politics,  the  ethnologist, 
the  civil  engineer,  the  litterateur  and  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  classified  in  public  li- 
brary circles  as  "general  readers"  will  find  in 
this  volume  a  fund  of  information  upon  the 
specific  themes  in  which  they  are  severally 
interested.  To  do  for  any  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  what  the  author  has  done 
for  all  of  them  would  in  itself  be  considered 
an  achievement  worthy  of  note.  From  personal 
contact,  and  the  mastery  of  such  books  as  have 
been  written  concerning  the  South  American 
continent,  Mr.  Bryce  has  given  this  rich  ac- 
count of  his  observations.  They  are,  as  he 
states,  merely  first  impressions ;  but  the  im- 
pressions which  travel  makes  on  a  fresh  mind 
have  their  value  when  they  are  tested  by  sub- 
sequent study.  The  economic  resources,  the 
prospects  for  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  the  salient  social  and  intellectual 
phenomena  of  the  countries  are  described.  If 
any  one  chapter  may  be  said  to  hold  greater  in- 
terest than  others,  that  dealing  with  isthmus  and 
strait  in  history  may  be  accorded  first  place,  in 
view  of  our  national  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
work  at  Panama.  The  consideration  of  this 
undertaking  leads  the  author  into  musings  on 
the  past,  and  dim  forecastings  of  the  future. 
In  simple  manner,  free  from  technical  or  sta- 
tistical data,  he  outlines  the  physical  and  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  Panama  canal  and  speaks 
in  high  praise  of  the  enterprise  as  it  relates  to 
the  government  care  of  its  employees.  Events 
incident  to  a  local  Peruvian  revolt  which  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  to 
Lima  he  characterizes  as  "disturbing  the  even 
tenor  of  Peruvian  life  little  more  than  a  street 
railway  strike  disturbs  Philadelphia  or  Glas- 
gow." There  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  country  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  relations  of  races  in  South  America. 
It  deals  with  the  universal  illiteracy  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  relations  of  Indians  and  whites, 
and  predicts  that  the  rac^s  now  inhabiting 
South  America  will  be  ultimately  fused.  BryCe's 
"South  America"  may  take  rank  with  his  classic 
"American  Commonwealth,"  and  we  recommend 
the  book  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  national 
and  international  affairs.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Through  South  America,  by  Harry  Weston 
Van  Dyke.  If  South  America  continues  to 
regard  us  of  the  northern  continent  as  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  we  are  more  than  awakened 
to  her  development,  her  possibilities  and  her 


many  features  of  interest.  Witness  the  tide  of 
tourists  turning  in  that  direction,  and  the 
books  that  are  being  written  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke's  volume  will  be  of  value  chiefly 
because  of  its  careful,  accurate  considerations 
of  the  various  republics,  its  stress  upon  their 
industrial,  economic  and  commercial  aspects, 
and  its  discussion  of  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
half  of  the  book,  is  given  up  to  an  outline  of 
the  continent's  early  history.  Readers  who 
want  their  travel  books  written  in  terms  of 
conversations  and  anecdotes  will  be  disap- 
pointed here ;  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  pages  bulge 
with  figures  and  statistics  and  will  certainly 
find  their  chief  audience  among  economists 
and  publicists.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York.    $2  net. 

Village  Life  in  America  (1852-1872),  as 
told  in  the  diary  of  a  schoolgirl,  by  Caroline 
Cowles  Richards ;  with  introdution  by  Mar- 
garet Sangster.  Much  interest  should  attach 
to  this  very  human  document,  for  it  is  the 
genuine  diary  kept  by  the  aunt  of  the  late 
"John  Oliver  Hobbes"  from  her  10th  to  her 
2oth  year.  Many  people  will  value  it  for  its 
girlish  pictures  of  the  civil  war,  for  this  young 
author,  who  grew  up  in  Canadaigua,  N.  Y., 
was  intensely  patriotic  and  her  record  of  the 
struggle  in  the  North  is  vividly  penned.  Per- 
haps more  people  will  like  it  for  its  humor  and 
its  "story"  than  for  anything  else  ;  and  certainly 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  a  girl's  first-hand  im- 
pressions of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  other  con- 
temporaneous personages.  For  instance  :  "Miss 
Anthony  is  in  town  and  spoke  in  Bemis  hall 
this  afternoon.  She  made  a  special  request 
that  all  the  seminary  girls  should  come  to  hear 
her.  .  .  .  She  said  the  world  would  never 
go  right  until  the  women  had  just  as  much 
right  to  Vote  and  rule  as  the  men.  .  .  When 
I  told  grandmother  about  it  she  said  she  guessed 
Susan  B.  Anthony  had  forgotten  that  St.  Paul 
said  the  women  should  keep  silence."  Mrs. 
Sangster  says  in  her  introduction  that  of  the 
thousands  of  books  she  has  read,  none  has 
given  her  more  delight  than  this.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.30  net. 

A  Mexican  Journey,  by  E.  H.  Blichfeldt. 
It  is  to  a  peaceful  Mexico  that  we  are  taken 
by  Mr.  Blichfeldt,  the  only  bellicose  passages  in 
the  volume  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
Spanish  America,  and  those  being  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  narrative.  And,  really,  it  is  a 
relief  to  pick  up  a  book  dealing  with  conditions 
in  our  "sister  republic"  with  no  mention  of 
revolts,  and  intermittent  uprisings,  and  comic- 
opera    skirmishes   in   unpronounceable  places. 


brings  to  his  readers  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  places  and  peoples  remote  from  As- 
sociated Press  circles.  The  book  is  not  an 
analysis,  but  a  survey ;  not  an  investigation, 
but  a  pleasant  journey.  The  author  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  government,  a  concise  and 
lucid  summing  up  of  matters  historical  and 
political,  with  pen  pictures  of  the  country's 
leaders,  and  a  resume  of  causes  responsible 
for  the  present  disturbance.  There  are  numer- 
ous illustrations  from  photographs,  a  map  and 
a  bibliography  of  Mexico.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses,  by 
Charles  Francis  Saunders.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  Mr.  Saunders's  contention  that  our 
government  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  destroying  a  pic- 
turesque aboriginal  life  that  has  its  very  definite 
values,  he  will  find  this  book  of  decided  in- 
terest. Mr.  Saunders  has  spent  several  years 
investigating  the  life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and 
he  is  intensely  in  earnest  about  our  wholesale 
disintegration  of  their  arts,  customs  and  in- 
dividuality. He  quotes  Fiske's  "Discovery  of 
America,"  in  which  that  historian  says  with 
emphasis :  "I  have  heard  a  rumor  .  .  .  that 
there  are  persons  who  wish  the  United  States 
government  to  interfere  with  this  peaceful  and 
self-respecting  people,  break  up  their  pueblo 
life,  scatter  them  in  farmsteads  and  otherwise 
compel  them  to  change  their  customs.  If  such 
a  cruel  and  stupid  thing  were  ever  to  be  done, 
we  might  justly  be  said  to  have  equaled  or 
surpassed  the  folly  of  the  Spaniards  who  used 
to  make  bonfires  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics." 
Now  that  the  "cruel  and  stupid  thing"  is  being 
done  Mr.  Saunders  has  directed  his  book  to  its 
possible  discontinuance.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Wilderness  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Lands,  by  Charles  Sheldon,  reproduces 
the  author's  experiences  as  a  hunter  of  wapiti, 
bears  and  caribou  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
larger  coast  islands  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  Much  of  the  country  traversed,  for 
the  most  part  during  rain  and  storm,  was  un- 
known in  detail  to  white  men,  while  some  of  it 
had  not  even  been  trodden  by  natives.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  wildness 
of  the  trail  and  the  limitations  of  the  native 
guides,  would  naturally  lead  one  to  expect 
hair-raising  adventures  and  perilously  narrow 
escapes.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  disap- 
pointingly few  and  the  narrative,  in  diary  form, 
is  consequently  somewhat  colorless,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Sheldon's  conscientious  effort.  But  as 
this  is  the  only  literature  which  has  been  pub- 


From  Singleton's  "China" 

Scenically  the  book  is  fresh  ;  in  relation  of  his- 
tory in  the  making  it  is  up  to  date ;  events  of 
as  recent  occurrence  as  the  close  of  1911  are 
touched  upon;  and  the  political  situation  is 
treated  with  clearness.  The  author  does  not 
follow  the  beaten  track  of  tourist  travel,  but 
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lished  on  this  subject,  the  book  has  an  interest 
quite  apart  from  its  literary  merit.  It  will 
make  its  strongest  appeal  to  followers  of  the 
hunt,  while  those  who  love  the  out-of-doors 
will  be  glad  to  see  it  in  one  of  its  less  familiar 
aspects.     The   sixty-nine   illustrations   are  of 
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exceptional  interest  and  there  are  also  five 
maps.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2  net. 

Our  Country  Life,  by  Frances  Kinsley 
Hutchinson.  Those  households  that  like  to 
have  the  country-life,  home-and-garden  maga- 
zines scattered  about  their  library  tables  will 
find  a  similar  need  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
\olume.  It  might  be  subtitled  "Possibilities 
of  Zestful  Living  in  the  Country,"  so  full  is 
it  of  suggestions  for  enriching  one's  home  and 
garden  or  for  developing  new  outdoor  en- 
thusiasms.   Beside  this  practical  value  the  book 


From  Halt'  s  "Motor  .Journeys" 
Copyrlgbt.  iai2.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago 

has  its  literary  appeal,  for  it  is  written  in 
essay  stayle,  with  innumerable  little  dippings 
into  a  philosophy  of  living.  The  chapter  on 
the  new  fad  of  outdoor  sleeping  is  especially 
notable.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  the  wife  of  a 
well-known  Chicago  banker  and  art  lover. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $2 
net. 

A  Guide  to  Florida,  by  Harrison  Rhodes 
and  Mary  Wolfe  Dumont.  More  and  more 
northern  folk  are  acquiring  the  Florida  habit. 
Few  who  visit  that  interesting  state  fail  to  go 
again ;  many,  after  seeing  all  they  can  of  the 
country,  settle  upon  a  place  for  regular  winter 
residence.  This  book,  with  its  complete  in- 
formation regarding  climate,  altitudes,  routes, 
fares,  hotels,  etc.,  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver 
if  not  gold  to  either  the  hurried  tourist  or  the 
leisurely  "regular."  It  includes  a  complete 
itinerary  of  the  inland  water  route  from  New 
York,  a  list  of  Florida  woman's  clubs  and  an 
excellent  map.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  (.^ompany, 
New  York.    $2.25  net. 

The  Continent  of  Africa 

The  Fetish  Folk  of  West  Africa,  by 
Robert  H.  Milligan.  This  book  is  related  to  the 
author's  well-known  volume,  "The  Jungle  Folk 
of  Africa,"  as  an  effort  to  reveal  the  inner 
world  of  the  African,  his  mental  habits  and 
beliefs.  The  emphasis  of  the  other  book  was 
on  the  outer  life.  Readers  of  either  volume 
will  know  why  the  Africans  gave  to  Mr.  Milli- 
gan, during  his  residence  there,  a  name  which 
means  Man-who-never-sleeps.  This  new  vol- 
ume goes  even  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
subject  than  the  other,  and  shows  what  good 
use  Mr.  Milligan  made  of  his  seven  years  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  plainly  shows 
what  he  calls  the  mental  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  fetishism,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to 
"Fetishism  and  the  Cross,"  in  which  he  main- 
tains his  thesis  that  Christianity  and  nothing 
else  "can  vitalize  the  moral  nature"  of  the 
African,  and  that  it  alone  "contains  the  poten- 
tialities of  civilization."  The  volume  is  il- 
luminated with  countless  flashes  of  African 
wit,  like  that  of  Iguwi,  who  was  too  bashful 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  his  neighbors  to 
a  chicken  breakfast,  but  wrote  that  he  would 
be  very  grateful  if  they  would  send  him  his 
portion  of  the  chicken  to  his  own  house  !  Mr. 
Milligan  declares  that  he  came  to  regard  the 
African  with  a  real  personal  affection,  and 
found  him  interesting  not  simply  as  a  religious 


object  of  endeavor  but  as  a  man.  The  chapter 
which  deals  with  the  "Critics  of  Missions,"  and 
especially  with  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  who 
has  been  taken  much  too  seriously  in  England, 
though  she  is  not  so  highly  regarded  in  this 
country,  is  no  more  severe  than  the  subject 
demands.  The  closing  chapter,  "Saints  Among 
Savages,"  is  a  convincing  piece  of  Christian 
apologetics,  by  illustration  of  the  victories  of 
the  gospel.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

Through  the  Heart  of  Africa,  by  Frank 
H.  Melland  and  Edward  H.  Cholmeley.  Not- 
withstanding our  sophistication  in  regard  to 
the  advance  of  civilization  into  the  remotest 
corners,  it  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  open  a 
book  on  the  "heart"  of  Africa  and  find  it  full 
of  pictures  of  motor  cars,  and  race  tracks,  and 
suburban  homes,  and  roadways  that  for  smooth 
compactness  make  our  own  much-vaunted  auto- 
mobile roads  seem  less  supereminent.  But  such 
photographs  are  here  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  things  showing  the  wildest 
kind  of  African  life.  The  authors,  two  young 
and  resourceful  British  explorers,  journeyed 
on  bicycle  and  on  foot  from  northern  Rhodesia 
through  German  East  Africa  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  through  Uganda  to  the  Sudan,  and 
down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  taking  six  months  for 
the  trip.  Their  descriptions  of  the  natives,  of 
elephant  hunts  and  various  hair-raising  adven- 
tures, their  discussions  of  tropical  Africa's 
tremendous  development  and  future  problems, 
make  really  absorbing  reading.  The  volume 
is  a  commentary  of  unusual  alertness  and  value. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $4  net. 

Egytian  Days,  by  Philip  Sanford  Marden, 
is  not  a  dry  archaeological  treatise,  as  may  be 
supposed  at  first  glance,  but  an  intensely 
human,  readable,  up-to-date  travel  book  of  the 
sort  one  feels  he  wants  to  have  in  his  trunk 
when  he  sets  out  for  Egypt.  It  represents  Mr. 
Marden's  experiences  there  during  a  winter 
sojourn;  but,  unlike  the  man  in  a  current  play 
who  says  that  he's  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
month  in  India  and  therefore  feels  he  knows 
all  about  it,  Mr.  Marden  modestly  claims  to 
talk  exclusively  about  essentials  and  not  to  fail 
in  his  task  of  entertainment  and  instruction 
by  telling  the  traveler  "too  much."  This  is  as 
it  should  be ;  for  of  all  the  books  we  recall  deal- 
ing with  Egyptian  history,  art  and  scenery  none 
will  so  adequately  lend  itself  to  the  tourist  who 


wants  a  book  for  companion  as  this  one.  It 
will  also  make  as  charming  a  gift  book  as  any 
of  the  season's  offerings,  being  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated  from  highly  artistic 
photographs.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $3  net. 

Around  the  Globe 

Twice  Around  the  World,  by  Edgar  Allen 
Forbes.  Mr.  Forbes,  from  his  connection  with 
The  World's  Work,  has  learned  the  knack  of 
putting  things  clearly  and  cleverly.  His  previ- 
ous book,  "The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet," 
enabled  Americans  to  form  a  good  idea  of  tke 
continent  of  Africa.  This  work  is  written  in 
a  chatty,  ofttimes  humorous  vein  and  is  meant 
chiefly  for  "the  happy  man  who  is  now  pre- 


paring to  globe  trot."  There's  an  abundance  of 
minutiae  that  the  traveler  about  to  buy  his 
tickets  will  want  to  see,  and  he  who  has  just 
come  back  will  enjoy  checking  up.    Mr.  Forbes 


From  Bonsal'e  "American  Mediterranean" 
Copyright,  1912,  Moffat.  Yard  and  Company.  Xew  York 

traveled  23,447  miles  eastward  and  26,107  miles 
westward — there's  a  3,000-mile  discrepancy 
somewhere,  but  never  mind  ;  he  has  the  figures 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  the  total  is 
nearly  50,000  miles.  The  author  humorously 
contrasts  his  tour  of  the  world  with  Ferdinand 
Magellan's,  and  he  writes  a  letter  of  apology 
to  one  Sebastian  Del  Cano.  The  latter,  it  ap- 
pears, was  second  in  command  to  Magellan, 
and  it  was  he,  Del  Cano,  and  not  Magellan, 
who  first  circumnavigated  the  globe,  because 
the  historically  famous  commander  died  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  voyage  was  completed  by 
Del  Cano.  This  was  news  to  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
he  seeks  to  make  amends  for  the  oversight  of 
history.  Mr.  Forbes  not  only  sailed  around  the 
world  twice  but  he  twice  went  overland  across 
India  and  Japan,  filling  in  the  gaps  and  verify- 
ing his  impressions.  He  tells  the  story  of  a 
cruise  such  as  most  people  make  in  their 
dreams,  but  he  fills  in  the  essential  details 
which  dream  stuff  lacks.  There  are  scores 
of  illustrations,  including  pictures  of  the  steam- 
ship Cleveland,  its  officers  and  groups  of  pas- 
sengers in  overgenerous  profusion,  as  well  as 


beautiful  halftones  of  foreign  scenes  and  per- 
sons. A  unique  feature  is  the  extra  paper 
cover,  illuminated  with  facsimiles  of  hotel 
labels  from  Cairo  to  Kyoto.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

BiSMYA :  or.  The  Lost  City  of  Adab,  by  Ed- 
gar James  Banks.  Two  threads  of  interest  run 
through  Dr.  Banks's  "Bismya."  One  is  the 
light  shed  upon  Turkey  and  Arabia  by  a  traveler 
who  understands  the  pleasant  art  of  narrating 
the  intimate  trivialities  of  his  experiences.  The 
other  is  the  treatment  of  Babylonian  archaeo- 
logical research  in  a  readable  fashion  for  the 
average  person.  The  profundities  of  the 
spade's  findings  in  the  land  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Abraham  are  not  in  this  book ;  but  it  is  a 
fresh,  popular  story  of  how  an  expedition  is 
organized  and  gets  permission  to  dig;  how  it 


Fiuiii  "The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book" 
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travels  to  its  goal ;  and  just  how  it  sets  about 
making  its  finds,  if  any.  More  than  a  little 
light  is  shed  upon  the  true  character  of  the 
Arab  and  his  ways.  The  pictures  are  many  and 
interesting.  While  the  discoveries  of  this  par- 
ticular expedition  to  lower  Mesopotomia  were 
not  without  value,  although  the  full  story  of 
Bismya  is  yet  to  be  unearthed  by  some  subse- 
quent expedition,  the  chief  merit  of  the  book 
is  as  a  contribution  to  the  limited  literature  of 
travel  in  that  alluring  region  which,  although 
it  was  once  the  center  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion, is  today  off  the  world's  main-traveled 
roads.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $s 
net. 

The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book,  by  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  and  Augustus  Post ;  with  chapters  by 
Captain  Paul  W.  Beck,  Lieutenant  Theodore 
G.  Ellyson  and  Hugh  Robinson.  Not  all  the 
enthusiastic  followers  of  Mr.  Curtiss's  speed 
records  know  the  interesting  facts  that  are  to 
be  known  about  his  precocious  and  inventive 
boyhood,  his  bicycle,  motorcycle  and  balloon 
days,  or  what  he  thinks  about  the  future  of 
aviation.  But  all  these  things  are  to  be  found 
here  in  lavish  detail.  A  discussion  of  the 
aeroplane  of  the  future  can  be  based  very 
solidly  on  facts  now  that  the  birdmen  have  ac- 
complished things  which  even  two  years  ago 
seemed  impossible.  Then  they  trimmed  down 
their  clothing  to  the  lightest  point  and  waited 
for  a  calm  before  attempting  flight ;  now  they 
bundle  up  as  much  as  they  like  and  go  up  in 
almost  any  weather  conditions.  Mr.  Curtiss 
pins  his  faith  to  the  biplane ;  he  is  confident 
that  the  problem  of  automatic  stability  will 
soon  be  solved,  that  the  aeroplane  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
that  its  speed  may  be  reckoned  at  200  miles 
an  hour  at  no  distant  date.  All  this  prophecy 
and  practicality  makes  an  engrossing  book. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
$1.35  net. 

Wonders  of  the  World,  described  by  great 
writers,  edited  by  Esther  Singleton.  It  seems 
almost  sacrilege  to  increase  the  number  of 
world  wonders  beyond  the  classic  seven  which 
we  were  wont  to  recite  in  concert  in  the  school- 
room. Yet  here  we  have  described  to  us  not 
only  the  seven  wonders,  but  seven  times  seven, 
the  selections  ranging  from  the  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome  to  the  Assuan  dam ;  from  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  Singer  building  in 
New  York ;  from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the 
Eiffel  tower.  This  new  volume  compiled  by 
Miss  Singleton  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
series  of  books  on  travel,  art  and  architecture 
heretofore  issued  under  her  name.  The  de- 
scriptive passages  have  been  carefully  selected, 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  worthy  a  per- 
manent setting  in  a  volume  devoted  to  marvels 
accomplished  by  the  brain  and  hand  of  man. 
The  book  has  many  full-page  illustrations  and 
is  attractively  bound.  It  will  no  doubt  be  serv- 
iceable as  a  reference  book  to  the  youth  of 
our  homes,  throughout  the  land.  [Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.60  net. 

The  American  Mediterranean,  by  Stephen 
Bonsai.  Our  increasing  interest  in  the  Carib- 
bean sea  countries  brings  a  demand  for  new 
books  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
come  upon  this  one  by  a  man  who  knows  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  thoroughly,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  many  visits  and  an  apparently  enor- 
mous research.  Cuba  is  given  extensive  treat- 
ment, and  the  summing  up  of  her  development 
during  the  fourteen  years  since  our  liberation 
of  her  is  concluded  with  the  statement  that  how- 
ever altruistic  our  conduct  may  appear  to  us 
and  to  the  unbiased,  the  sincerity  of  the  Cuban 
hatred  for  Americans  and  all  things  American 
is  an  incontestable  fact.  Porto  Rico  and  the 
isthmus  are  described  interestingly,  and  those 
chapters  devoted  to  Haiti,  the  "black  republic," 
which  turn  the  searchlight  upon  the  hideous 
(and,  Mr.  Bonsai  thinks,  somewhat  exag- 
gerated) voodoo,  are  of  especial  value.  The 
book  is  well  made  and  well  illustrated.  [Mof- 
fat, Yard  and  Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

The  Continent's  Special  Literary 
Issues 

In  the  issue  of  Nov.  28  The  Continent  will 
give  special  consideration  to  the  season's  books 
for  young  people;  and  on  Dec.  s,  12  and  19 
the  important  biography,  history,  general  litera- 
ture and  holiday  offerings  will  receive  special 
attention.  Reviews  of  two  significant  travel 
books — an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's 


recent  expedition  entitled  "Karakoram  and  the 
Western  Himalaya,"  and  of  Sir  Frederick 
Treves's  Palestine  tour  called  "The  Land  That 
Is  Desolate"  (Dutton) — which  would  properly 
have  appeared  at  this  time,  have  been  delayed 
and  will  be  included  in  one  of  the  coming 
holiday  numbers. 


The  Open  Hearth 


Dr.  Scanlon  Explains 

The  Continent  of  Oct.  31  contained  an  edi- 
torial criticism  of  the  undersigned  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  made  had  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  been  known  to  the  editor. 

Last  June  the  writer  received  a  telegram 
from  a  Presbyterian  layman  in  Michigan  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Morrow,  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  had  published  a  state- 
ment claiming  that  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  strongly  indorsed  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  asked  me  to  reply  by 
telegraph,  at  his  expense,  giving  the  text  of 
any  such  resolution  or  indorsement.  As  the 
Assembly  had  taken  no  such  action  since  1907, 
it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Morrow  had  quoted 
the  resolution  of  that  year.  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  my  reply  before  me,  but  presume  that 
I  did  say :  "Resolution  quoted  by  Morrow  is 
five  years  old.  General  Assembly  did  not  com- 
mend the  Anti-Saloon  League  this  year."  This 
is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Continent,  however,  says  that  I  was  un- 
fair because  I  did  not  refer  to  certain  language 
used  by  the  permanent  judicial  commission  in 
its  ruling  against  the  Synod  of  Indiana  for 
suggesting  trustees  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
I  was  not  present  when  that  decision  was  ren- 
dered, never  saw  a  copy  of  it  and  did  not  know 
until  the  receipt  of  the  published  Minutes  of 
the  Assembly,  some  months  after  the  telegram 
was  sent,  that  it  contained  the  language  which 
I  am  blamed  for  not  using. 

In  any  event  it  does  not  affect  the  accuracy 
of  my  telegram.  But  the  editor  says  that  the 
report  of  the  temperance  committee  contained 
"a  cordial  word  for  the  league."  There  is  no 
reference  in  the  temperance  resolutions  to  any 
organization  save  its  own  committee.  The 
body  of  the  report  contains  these  words:  "We 
would  express  our  gratification  at  the  wisdom 
shown  by  our  committee  in  its  cooperation  with 
the  National  Temperance  and  Publication  So- 
ciety, the  National  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Interchurch  Temperance 
Federation,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  with 
all  other  local  and  national  organizations  that 
are  striving  in  one  way  or  another  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  American  home  and 
to  protect  our  sons  and  daughters."  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant 
large  headlines  claiming  commendation  and  that 
one  would  scarcely  be  expected  to  attempt  a 
full  explanation  of  all  details  in  a  telegram 
which  asked  for  the  text  of  a  resolution  that 
was  never  passed. 

We  appreciate  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  our  church  papers  and  if,  after  giving  ms  an 
opportunity  to  explain  our  attitude  in  any 
given  action,  the  papers  deem  us  worthy  of 
criticism  it  is  plainly  their  duty  to  make  it,  but 
until  such  opportunity  is  offered  we  think  that 
loyalty  to  the  interest  which  we  are  trying  to 
serve  and  the  church  which  the  editors  as  well 
as  ourselves  love  ought  to  act  as  a  stay  against 
anything  which  may  be  unjust. 

The  controversy  in  Michigan,  so  far  as  we 
know,  seems  to  be  a  local  thing,  with  which  we 
have  absolutely  no  connection,  and  regret  that 
it  should  be  magnified  through  the  large  in- 
fluence of  The  Continent,  especially  five  months 
after  the   incident  occurred. 

Charles  Scanlon. 


Thankful  for  Russellism  Exposure 

Apropos  of  Joseph  Greig's  article  in  The 
Continent  entitled,  "Would  Treat  Russell  with 
Love,"  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  When 
shall  we  be  done  with  the  sentiment  parading 
under  the  name  of  love,  which  under  the  cover 
of  that  name  would  hide  the  machinations  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  living  God?  Instead 
of  writing  articles  like  the  one  referred  to  we 
ought  to  thank  God  for  men  like  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
j«i  a  calm,  nonhysterical  way  are  exposing  the 


working  of  a  system  which  puts  to  an  open' 
shame  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Has  Mr.  Greig  ever  read  the  epistle  of  the 
apostle  Jude  ?  Would  he  accuse  that  apostle 
of  lack  of  love,  when  he,  sjieaking  about  those 
who  deny  our  only  Master  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  calls  them  clouds  without  water,  autumn 
trees  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by 
their  roots?  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  the 
apostle  of  love,  who  declares  that  he  that  denies 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  a  liar.  What  about 
the  apostle  Paul  ?  According  to  Mr.  Greig 
he  must  be  lacking  in  love.  Let  him  read 
Romans  16:8,  where  the  apostle  speaks  about 
those  who  by  smooth  and  fair  speaking  beguile 
the  innocent.  That  is  what  Russell  is  doing, 
as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  for  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  people  who  were  beguiled' 
by  him. 

When  a  men  travels  the  world  around  to 
promulgate  a  system  so  admirably  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Moorehead,  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman  and 
others,  ought  we  not  to  thank  God  that  there 
are  still  watchmen  on  Zion's  walls  who,  seeing 
the  danger,  sound  the  trumpet?  Surely  Dr. 
Coyle  of  Denver  was  right  when,  in  an  article 
of  his  in  December,  1909,  in  The  Interior,  the 
predecessor  of  The  Continent,  he  said :  "In 
any  other  field  wild  thinking  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,"  and  "I  do  not  see  that 
I  am  called  upon  kindly  to  overlook  the  mis- 
takes of  the  dear  infidel  and  be  sweetly  tolerant 
of  all  his  blunders." 

Once  more  all  thanks  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  wrote 
the  articles,  and  to  The  Continent,  which  pub- 
lished them.  Prayer  ought  to  be  made  con- 
tinually for  those  men  who  in  our  day  of  loose 
living,  thinking  and  writing  are  contending  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

A.  V.  d.  M. 


As  to  Brotherly  Love 

Joseph  Greig  pleads  that  Mr.  Ellis  "treat 
Pastor  Russell  with  love."  So  far  as  appeared 
in  the  articles,  there  was  fully  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  love  in  the  articles  of  Mr.  Ellis  as  in 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Greig. 

I  have  no  brief  to  defend  Mr.  Ellis  (even 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  needs  any  de- 
fense), but  I  would  like  pleasantly  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Greig  that  some  other  "Independent" 
might  feel  justified  in  applying  the  old  adage  : 
"Physician,  heal  thyself."  Mr.  Greig,  without 
any  specifications  and  with  no  apparent  show 
of  reason,  accuses  Mr.  Ellis  of  lack  of  love 
for  "Pastor"  Russell.  He  puts  quite  a  sting 
into  his  question:  "Pray,  if  leaders  stoop,  as 
does  Satan,  to  become  an  accuser  of  the 
brethren,  where  do  the  apostle's  words  ring 
true  about  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  ?"  What  proof  does  Mr.  Greig  offer 
that  Mr.  Ellis  "stooped,"  or  that  he  is  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  for  all  men? 

Mr.  Ellis  wrote  his  articles  to  combat  the 
errors  of  "Pastor"  Russell's  teachings,  and  as 
a  part  of  this  proof  he  shows  up  the  manifest 
hypocrisy  of  Mr.  Russell  as  an  investigator. 
In  the  same  address  of  our  Lord  from  which 
Mr.  Greig  quotes  with  reference  to  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  reference 
is  also  made  to  "wolves  in  sheep's  clothing." 
Mr.  Ellis  points  out  and  proves  by  his  fruits 
that  Mr.  Russell  is  an  insincere  deceiver. 

I  feel  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  the  truth  are  due  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  faith- 
ful and  thorough  work  in  investigating  the 
"fruits"  both  of  "Russellism"  as  a  creed,  and 
of  its  founder  as  a  man.  "Independent." 


More  on  Loving  Our  Enemies 

The  dissentient  views  of  Mr.  Davis  and 
others  on  the  question  of  love  as  it  has  to  do 
with  Christian  deportment,  we  trust,  are  as 
sincere  as  our  own,  but  surely  no  one  will  dis- 
parage the  proper  spirit  even  in  the  treatment 
of  our  enemies.  While  the  incorrigible  are  to 
be  dealt  with  by  due  process  of  law,  neverthe- 
less the  judgment  is  the  Lord's  and  not  ours. 
We  are  scripturally  instructed  to  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  the  heads  of  our  enemies  and  not  hot 
water,  as  one  good  sister  interpreted  it ;  further, 
we  are  enjoined  to  feed  them  if  hungry.  Oh, 
how  much  more  efficacious  this  method  would 
prove  than  the  strife-breeder  of  slander  and 
libel,  for  the  badge  of  true  discipleship  dilates 
on  the  love-reflections  of  the  Master.  Because 
one  objects  to  doctrinal  monstrosities  is  no 
reason  to  sit  in  bitterness  upon  him,  since  we 
read  that  the  Lord  himself  did  not  bring  a 
railing  accusation  even  against  Satan,  but  said  : 
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"The  Lord  (Jehovah)  rebuke  thee."  Is  this  not 
an  estoppel  to  individual  mischief?  I  trust 
we  may  all  see  the  matter  in  the  beauty  of 
spirit  indited  for  us  in  epistle  and  gospel,  to 
the  intent  that  breadth  and  intelligent  charity 
may  bring  honor  and  glory  to  the  name  we 
profess.  Joseph  Greig. 

Temperance  Topics 

Leading  Prohibitionist  Dies — Rev.  John 
Russell,  credited  with  being  founder  of  the 
Prohibition  party  and  oldest  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  Detroit  Conference,  died  recently.  He 
was  twice  head  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars 
of  the  World  and  wrote  the  call  for  the  national 
convention  at  which  the  Prohibition  party  was 
organized. 

Taboo  Moderate  Drinking — The  use  of  al- 
cohol is  receiving  some  hard  knocks  these  days. 
A  prominent  railway  system,  not  content  with 
the  general  rule  heretofore  in  force  on  rail- 
ways forbidding  employees  to  drink  while  on 
duty,  now  forbids  employees  to  indulge  at 
all  in  drinking  out  of  employment  hours,  or  in 
any  other  conduct  which  will  impair  their 
health  or  make  them  less  alert  and  less  capable 
while  on  duty.  The  world  is  moving;  the  old 
fetich  of  "personal  liberty"  at  whatever  cost 
of  danger  to  the  public  at  large  seems  to  be  los- 
ing its  power.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  thinks  that  the  time  may 
come  when  every  man  to  whom  the  life  and 
safety  of  others  are  intrusted  may  be  expected 
or  even  required  to  be  as  abstemious  as  ball 
players  and  railway  employees. 

No  License  League  Wins — The  National 
Reform  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  No 
License  League  held  meetings  in  Boston  Oct. 
29,  the  former  in  Pilgrim  hall  and  the  latter 
in  Ford  hall.  Anthony  Comstock,  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Immoral 
Literature,  in  speaking  before  the  reform  as- 
sociation said  that  150  tons  of  obscene  books 
and  pamphlets  had  already  been  destroyed  and 
that  3,500  arrests  had  been  made  by  the  society. 
European  governments  are  cooperating  with 
America  in  this  work.  The  No  License  League 
by  uniting  all  the  forces  against  the  saloon  has 
"  been  able  to  drive  drinking  places  out  of 
eight  of  eighteen  cities  of  Massachusetts.  In 
Cambridge  no  license  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who 
presided  at  the  evening  banquet,  showed  that 
many  railways  are  prohibiting  drinking  by  men 
during  off  hours  because  of  the  reactionary  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  which  unfits  a  man  for  fully 
efficient  service  for  forty-eight  hours  after 
drinking.  Charts  showed  the  decrease  in  crime 
and  sickness  in  cities  of  the  state  which  had 
adopted  no  license. 


Helping  on  Both  Sides  the  Ocean 

The  report  of  the  industrial  department  of 
the  immigration  section  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
shows  there  are  twelve  secretaries  in  Europe 
working  among  emigrants.  The  countries 
touched  are  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Italy,  Russia  and  Finland.  Last 
year  they  met  802  steamers  and  gave  55,000 
cards  of  introduction  to  young  men  to  help 
them  find  homes  in  this  country.  These  secre- 
taries worked  in  harmony  with  the  thirteen 
port  secretaries  in  North  America,  as  well  as 
with  the  regular  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  over  the 
country.  Letters  to  local  secretaries  concern- 
ing immigrants  seeking  work  in  certain  locali- 
ties have  provided  a  means  not  only  for  the  men 
to  earn  a  livelihood  but  have  enabled  the  sec- 
retaries in  America  to  get  in  helpful  com- 
munication with  them.  The  report  also  shows 
work  done  among  the  immigrants  after  they 
are  settled  in  the  various  cities  of  this  country. 


Coal  Bills  Cut  More  Than 

in  this  home. 

UNDERFEED 

DID  IT. 


$70 


J.  C.  Garland,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  whose  home  is  pictured 
above,  is  the  proud  owner  of  an 
Underfeed. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  he 
knows  from  experience  that  the 
Underfeed  reduces  heat  expense 
Y2  to  ^3;  that  the  Underfeed 
soon  pays  for  itself  and  then  con- 
tinues to  save  big.  money  every 
year  for  its  owner. 

W'  SAVING 
niS  EACH 
=  WINTER 

"For  nine  years  my  Underfeed  has 
given  perfect  heating  results,"  he 
writes,  "even  when  the  temperature 
was  from  5  to  25  degrees  below  zero. 
I  find  that  coal  costing  me  $4  a  ton 
gives  just  as  satisfactory  results  as 
hard  coal  costing  $9  a  ton." 

As  Mr.  Garland  heats  his  house  of  II 
rooms,  three  halls  and  two  bath  rooms 
with  14  tons  of  $4 coal,  his  saving  each 
winter  has  averaged  J70. 

Let  us  send  you  testimony  of  300 
Underfeed  owners  (hard  coal  users)  in 
Binsrhamton,  N.  Y.,  60  (soft  coal  users) 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  andothers. 

EVERYWHERE  Underfeed  results 
are  the  same-adequate,  clean,  even  heat 
ALWAYS-at  a  saving  of  one-half  to 
two-thirds  the  usual  cost  of  coal. 


IN  both  Underfeed  Furnaces  and  Boilers, 
coal  is  fed  from  below  and  burns  from 
the  top  down.  Smoke  and  gases  pass  up 
through  the  fire  and  are  consumed,  convert- 
ing into  useful  heat  the  enormous  chimney 
waste  of  heaters  of  other  types. 

Hottest  coals  in  top-feed  heaters  are  on  the  grates, 
far  removed  from  radiating  surfaces,  whereas  in 
the  Underfeed  fire  is  on  top  in  direct  contact  with 
the  most  effective  radiating  surfaces.  All  heat  is 
utilized. 

Williamson 

UnderfeedBcuLERl 

Underfeed  heaters  (warm  air  Furnace  or  hot  water 
or  steam  Boilers)  produce  more  clean,  even  heat 
from  the  cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal,  than 
top  -  feed  heaters  produce  from  most  expensive 
grades — Let  OS  prove  this. 

Two  thousand  ovrners  of  Underfeed  Furnaces  or 
Boilers  are  listed  in  booklet  "Underfeed  Boosters," 
Write  for  it — then  ask  any  of  the  2000. 

Underfeed  heaters  are  adapted  for  large  or  small 
homes,  apartment  houses,  halls,  churches,  schools, 
etc.    Installed  in  unit  or  battery  form. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

Let  us  tell  you  where  you  can  get  your  Underfeed 
and  how  to  obtain  free  heating  plans  and  estimate 
of  cost. 

^^Ik- WILUAMSON  CO.  3i6W.FifthAve.CiHciiinati,0. 
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The  Peck-Williamson  Co.  316  W.  Fifth  Ave.  Cindanati,  0. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cutdowm  the  cost  of 
my  Coal  one-half  totwo-thirds.    Send  me — FREE— 

UNDERFEED 
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Bailer  Booklet. 
(Indicate  by  X  Booklet  you  desire) 
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ith  whom  I  prefer  to  deal. 


"BRENKERT"  means  QUALITYand  signifies  SUCCESS 

YOU, know  that  the  stereopticon  is  the  leading  Educator, 
Entertainer  and  Money  Maker  in  the  church. 
In  view  of  this  fact  do  not  impair  your  success  by  en- 
deavoring to  operate  other  than  a  lantern  of  the  best  quality 
and  latest  improved  type. 

The  "BRENKERT"  model  stereopticons  and  accessories 
are  of  the  latest  improved  type  due  to  our  facilitated  meth- 
ods of  production,  lirked  with  a  long  effective  experience  in 
projection  work. 

Easy  to  operate,  showing  every  subject  In  detail  and  at  prices  to  suit  all. 
Write  for  our  pamphlet  on  Stereopticon  Facts 
and  Special  Offer.    You'll  profit  thereby 

Detroit  Stereopticon  Supply  Company 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


TIMES  HAVE  changed.  One  cooped-up 
editor,  with  facile  opinions  upon 
every  subject  in  heaven  and  earth,  was  a 
generation  ago  considered  sufficient  to 
make  a  religious  weekly.  Often  this  man 
had  scholarship  and  sound  judgment ; 
seldom  was  he  familiar  with  the  busy 
walks  of  active  life.  The  product  of  his 
pen  and  shears  smacked  little  of  the  world 
of  reality  in  which  most  of  his  readers 
lived. 

Now  a  new  day  has  dawned — although 


Some 
acid  tests 

(3) 

not  all  religious  publications  seem  to  have 
wakened  to  it.  The  religious  press  must 
meet  the  competition  of  the  secular  maga- 
zines. Its  eye  must  range  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  altered  conditions  of  church 
life,  and  of  society  at  large,  must  be 
perceived  and  interpreted.  The  new  and 
insidious  evils  of  our  day  must  be  met  and 


combated.  The  achievements  of  the  king- 
dom must  be  recorded  with  skill  and  sym- 
pathy and  promptness. 

This  necessitates  a  large  staff  of  trained 
editors,  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  pub- 
lication of  illustrations,  a  comprehensive 
business  organization,  and,  above  all,  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  purity  and 
progress  of  the  church. 

The  reader  of  these  lines  may  answer 
for  himself  whether  or  not  The  Continent, 
meets  these  new  conditions. 
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Ways  of  Working 


Easy  to  Get  to  Work 

Seventy  of  103  attendants  at  a  church  serv- 
ice of  Belden  Avenue  church,  Chicago,  joined 
the  Willing  Workers'  League  on  the  first  re- 
quest. Seeking  to  find  some  way  in  which 
to  arouse  the  members  of  the  church  to  do 
better  work,  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Phelps, 
designed  a  card  upon  which  it  was  easy  for  a 


'  U'hahorvcT  He  saith  i 


THE  WILLING  WORKERS'  LEAGUE 


Convinced  thai 


Chri 


:  Willing  Workers  ol  the  Beldet 
Presb>terl«B  Church,  and   I  hereby  (aithfultj  pledge 

To  SEEK  the  work  thit  must  be  done; 
'  To  TAKE  such  work  as  I  can  do : 

To  DO  tbit  work  till  victory 's  woo; 
To  FIND  tome  otber  worker,  too. 

I  inajt  be  etpcciallj  counted  upon  (or  work  a*  indicated  beton 


...  A  Church  Attendance  Worker 
......  A  Praver  Meeting  Worker 

A  Sunday  School  Worker 

  A  Chrlitlan  Endearor  Worker' 

 S.C.  E.  .  I.  C.  E  ...   J  C  E 

 A  Ladlei-  Aid  Worker 

....^  A  Choir  Worker   

'*Slit  natk  doiK  what  ske  tauld" 

Nmu   


....  A  Missionary  Society  Worket 
_.,  A  Men's  Worker 

A  Young  Men-9  Worker 
...  A  Boys-  Worker 
....  A  Visitation  Worket 
....  A  Pattor'l  Aiil  Work 


Use  of  This  Card  Enlisted  the  Help  of  Many 
Members  Formerly  Inactive 

member  to  indicate  what  sort  of  work  he  pre- 
ferred in  the  church.  Seventy  of  these  were 
signed  the  first  morning  and  thirty  later.  The 
idea  has  worked  very  well  with  this  congre- 
gation and  many  of  the  young  people  have  been 
drawn  into  work  in  which  they  formerly  were 
not  interested.  One  young  man  told  the  pastor 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  doing  his  full 
share  of  church  work  in  the  past  and  wanted 
to  know  what  he  could  do  now  to  make  up.  He 
is  a  stenographer  and  volunteered  to  come  once 
a  week  to  the  pastor's  study  to  help  take  care 
of  his  correspondence. 


Medals  from  Historic  Church  Bell 

Dr.  P.  Marion  Simms,  pastor  of  First  church, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  has  adopted  a  unique  method  of 
providing  funds  for  a  first-class  pipe  organ  in 
the  new  building  which  will  replace  the  historic 
church  burned  last  summer.  Souvenir  medals 
have  been  made  of  the  bell  in  the  old  church, 
which  was  the  first  church  bell  ever  rung  in 
Iowa,  and  also  from  the  old  pipe  organ  in  the 
former  structure.  These  are  being  sold  to 
friends  of  the  church  and  former  members,  who 
are  now  widely  scattered.  Illustrated  booklets 
describing  the  souvenirs  and  giving  some  in- 
teresting history  of  the  church  have  been  issued. 


Ideas  in  a  Nutshell 

— Dr.  Robert  Watson,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Cincinnati,  is  suggesting  to 
his  congregation  that  they  send  a  little  booklet 
containing  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of 
Solomon  to  their  friends  as  a  substitute  for 
Christmas  cards. 

— A  committee  of  men  in  First  church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  to  greet  strangers  was  appointed 
with  reference  to  the  location  of  their  sittings 
in  the  congregation.  Individuals  in  all  parts 
of  the  church  thus  will  be  likely  to  be  wel- 
comed by  one  of  the  members. 

— Rev.  D.  C.  Mackintosh,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  puts  a  suggestion  of  the 
theme  of  his  sermons  into  the  usual  stereotyped 
published  notipe  of  church  services.  This  not 
only  gives  general  publicity  to  the  services 
but  gives  a  chance  for  those  who  don't  go  to 
church  to  get  a  little  of  the  sermon,  anyway. 

— A  special  sermon  for  children  is  delivered 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  by  Dr.  Floyd 
Poe,  pastor  at  Independence,  Kan.  Each 
child  who  writes  or  telephones  to  the  pastor 
the  text  of  this  sermon  during  the  following 
week  has  his  name  printed  in  the  bulletin  for 
the  next  Sunday.  This  is  one  of  the  means 
used  by  this  pastor  to  gain  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  children,  and  it  is  succeeding. 

— In  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
exercises  of  Calvary  church,  Buffalo,  a  map 
of  the  downtown  portion  of  the  city  where  the 
church  is  located  was  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  program.  The  church  was  printed  in  red 
in  the  center  of  a  circle  showing  a  half  mile 
radius  of  the  church.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  if  the  reader  lived  within  the  circle 
he  was  less  than  ten  minutes  away  from  Cal- 
vary church. 


BaklngBowder 

AbsolutelxPuie 

The  oni/Baking  Powder  madefrom 
Rqyal  Giape  Cream  o/Tartar 


School  and  College 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  is  conducting  a 
campaign  for  $325,000.  Encouraging  reports 
are  heard. 

Baltimore  Presbytery  through  a  special  com- 
mittee is  seeking  funds  for  a  new  college  at 
New  Windsor,  Md.,  according  to  press  in- 
formation. An  option  has  been  obtained  on  a 
farm  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  college 
next  September.  A  board  of  trustees  for  the 
institution  is  being  formed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  college  will  be  modeled  after  the  plan  of 
Park  College,  so  that  the  students  may  do  farm 
and  house  work  in  part  payment  for  their  ex- 
penses. 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  whose 
curriculum  now  lacks  only  a  single  academic 
unit  of  the  standard  of  the  oldest  established 
women's  colleges  of  the  East,  has  completed  its 
first  endowment  fund.  President  R.  P.  Pell, 
after  obtaining  from  the  General  Education 
Board  an  offer  of  $50,000,  made  a  "whirlwind 
campaign"  and  obtained  the  $100,000  additional 
on  which  this  offer  was  conditioned.  The 
institution  is  nondenominational,  but  its  af- 
filiations are  strongly  Presbyterian  and  its  presi- 
dent is  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

Dec.  3  the  board  of  directors  of  Dubuque 
German  College  and  Seminary  will  dedicate  Sev- 
erance hall,  the  new  dormitory  erected  during 
the  summer.  Dr.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  will  de- 
liver the  principal  address.  Many  German 
ministers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  other  na- 
tionalities, are  expected  to  be  present.  The 
new  school  year  opened  with  an  enrollment  un- 
usually large  and  of  interesting  .racial  variety. 


The  character  of  the  young  men  is  exceptionally 
strong.  Two  new  instructors  have  been  added 
to  the  faculty — Professor  P.  W.  Knuth, 
sciences,  and  Miss  Dora  Alexander,  vocal 
music  and  German. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  William  H.  Sawtelle 

Rev.  William  H.  Sawtelle  died  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8  at  the  age  of  78  years. 
He  was  born  in  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y.,  and 
received  his  education  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  Col- 
lege and  Princeton,  being  graduated  from  the 
seminary  in  1866.  Most  of  his  ministerial 
work  was  at  Athens,  Pa.  He  retired  from 
Ulster,  Pa.,  church  last  September.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  Binghamton  Presbytery 
and  for  many  years  its  stated  clerk  and  an 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry — 
Rev.  William  Luther  Sawtelle,  pastor  of  First 
church,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Alvin  Con- 
verse Sawtelle,  pastor  of  North  church,  Bing- 
hamton, N.,  Y. 


Plan  to  Aid  Bohemia 

Dr.  W.  L.  McEwan,  as  president  of  the 
American  section  of  the  international  commit- 
tee for  the  promotion  of  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Bohemia,  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  i.  It  was 
resolved  to  plan  a  campaign  to  obtain  $4,500 
a  year  for  five  years,  to  aid  fifteen  localities 
of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  toward  self-support. 
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for  their  beauty  and  their  strong  durable  bindings.  Our  thin  India  Paper  Edi- 
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American  Standard  Bible 
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History,  Statistics  and  Work  of 
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the  U.  S.  A. 
together  with 
The  International  Sabbath-School 
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ing Topics 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
MANUAL 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS.  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
United  Society  of  Ctiristlan  Endeavor. 

Price,  10  cts.  a  copy;  $1.00  a  dozen,  postpaid. 

Containing  In  compact  form  just  the  help  the 
average  Christian  Endeavorer  needs. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK 

(Formerly  Axtell's.)   Leather  binding; 
vest  pocket  size. 
35  cents,  postpaid. 

Not  a  commentary  on  the  lessons,  but  an  outline 
supplying  all  the  essentials  for  the  preparation 
of  the  lesson,  with  a  few  suggestive  hints.  The 
weekly  record  and  the  yearlv  summary  and  quar- 
terly memoranda  will  keep  constantly  before  the 
teacher  the  individual  standing  of  every  member 
of  his  class.   

THE  WESTMINSTER  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT'S  HANDBOOK 

(Formerly  Axtell's.)   Leather  binding; 
vest  pocket  size. 
35  centi,  postpaid. 

Any  Superintendent  who  has  a  vital  interest  in 
his  Sunday  school  must  keep  such  a  record  and 
assistant  as  this  little  book  furnishes  in  this  most 
convenient  and  compact  form 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA  Withermooa  Building 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  SanFraDc!sco,400SutterSt. 
Chicaio,509S.Wabasl)Ave.  Nasbville,  415  Church  St. 
St.Looii,  505  N.  Seventh  St.  Piltsborg,  204  Fulton  BIdg. 
Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St. 


Study  Your  Sunday  School  Catalogue 

The  Sunday  school  supply  catalogues  indicate 
how  carefully  the  wants  of  the  modern  school 
are  being  studied  and  met.  The  new  19 13 
catalogue  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia,  presents  in  its  eighty 
pages  of  announcements  an  amazing  range  of 
choice  suggestions.  Teachers  and  other  workers 
are  frequently  perplexed  as  to  what  to  order  in 
the  way  of  helps  and  supplies.  In  most  cases 
a  simple  consultation  of  a  catalogue  like  this 
would  give  them  the  full  range  of  the  market, 
with  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices.  If 
anything  is  not  clear  in  the  descriptions,  or 
does  not  seem  to  be  covered  in  the  list  of  ar- 
ticles offered,  the  worker  should  state  his 
want  in  a  letter ;  and  in  such  case  personal 
attention  is  promised  in  meeting  the  wants  in- 
dicated. 


From  Various  Fields 


Colorado 

Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  of  Denver  is  supplying 
Crook  and  Proctor. 

Rev.  John  Knox  Hall  of  Den\  er  is  caring 
for  Milliken  once  a  month. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Seamans  during  a  five  and  a  half 
years'  pastorate  at  First  church,  Las  Animas, 
which  recently  closed,  added  113  to  the  church. 

James  Millar,  a  student  under  the  care  of 
Boulder  Presbytery,  is  supplying  Timnath,  and 
recently  had  twelve  additions  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Littleton,  Dr.  George  R.  Edmundson  pastor, 
reports  more  additions  upon  profession  of 
faith  and  substantial  improvements  in  the 
manse  and  church  property. 

Six  courses  of  study  are  offered  members 
of  First  church,  La  Junta.  They  include  Bible 
courses,  teachers'  training,  mission  study  and 
Christian  Endeavor  work.  Rev.  Otis  G.  Dale 
is  pastor. 

Valverde,  an  industrial  suburb  of  Denver,  is 
purchasing  lots  for  the  erection  as  soon  as 
possible  of  a  new  church  building.  Dr.  Hunt, 
the  pastor,  is  meeting  with  encouraging  re- 
sponse from  all  over  the  city. 

Dr.  Wadsworth,  western  field  secretary  for 
the  Assembly's  temperance  committee,  did 
heroic  duty  in  the  recent  statewide  prohibition 
fight  in  Colorado.  He  was  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

Twenty-Third  Avenue  church,  Denver,  Rev. 
P.  V.  Jenness  pastor,  is  supplying  a  suburban 
point,  Oberon,  with  regular  services.  A  chapel 
will  soon  be  erected.  It  is  hoped  that  Oberon 
may  grow  into  an  organized  work  which  will 
group  with  Ralston,  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
west. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Breckenridge  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  Yuma  church  Nov.  19,  Rev.  W.  G.  White 
and  Rev.  C.  K.  Powell  having  the  service. 
East  of  Yuma  is  a  group  of  three  points  to 
which  Mr.  Breckenridge  also  goes  every  three 
weeks.  They  will  soon  be  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Bethel  church  of  Yuma  county. 

Central  City  and  Georgetown  are  vacant 
through  the  removal  to  Glenwood  Springs  to 
take  First  church  of  that  city  of  Rev.  George 
S.  Bergen.  Few  men  can  do  the  work  that  Mr. 
Bergen  has  done  in  a  physical  sense,  tramping 
over  the  mountains  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
making  a  "hike"  every  Sunday  of  twenty-three 
miles  between  his  fields. 

Nov.  3  the  church  at  Goodrich  was  dedicated, 
Rev.  C.  K.  Powell,  pastor-evangelist,  having 
charge  of  the  service.  The  small  amount 
needed  to  pay  for  the  completion  of  the  church 
was  pledged  before  the  close  of  the  services. 
Rev.  H.  S.  McCutcheon  is  pastor  and  the 
building  is  an  up-to-date  country  church  stand- 
ing in  the  open  country  and  cost  over  $3,000. 
The  basement  is  a  large,  comfortable  light  room, 
with  kitchen  equipment,  and  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  social  center  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  presbyterial  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary, W.  H.  Schureman,  conducted  an  in- 
stitute in  the  afternoon,  giving  a  stereopticon 
lecture  in  the  evening. 

Missouri 

Services  in  a  St.  Louis  Tlieater 

Religious  service  was  inaugurated  in  a  down- 
town theater  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  10,  by 
F.  A.  Mayhall  of  the  Union  Avenue  Christian 
church.  Mr.  Mayhall  is  a  layman  and  was  as- 
sisted by  his  pastor  and  the  choir  of  the  church, 
the  organist  being  Charles  A.  Bull  of  Cabanne 
Place  M.  E.  (South)  church.  The  intention  is 
to  make  the  services  nonsectarian,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  hold  regular  Sunday  night  services 
in  some  downtown  theater.  The  so-called  thea- 
ter zone,  with  a  population  estimated  at  190,000, 
has  no  Protestant  church.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark  was  to  have  delivered  his  address  on 
"The  Book  of  Books,"  but  as  he  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  elsewhere  Mr.  Mayhall  spoke  on 
"The  Irresistible  Impulse  of  Love." 

The  veteran  Alaskan  missionary,  Dr.  S.  Hall 
Young,  now  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  some  helpers  to  accompany 
him  into  the  field  of  northern  and  eastern 
Alaska,  was  in  this  city  Nov.  10  and  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  During 


"//  is  a  'possession  uttto  everlasting'  .  ...  It 
will  be  read  by  myriads  and  shed  light,  on  the 
7>ii/lions." — S.  Reinach  (Paris). 

ECCE  DEUS 

By    WILLIAM    BEN.IAMIN  SMITH 


Eiujtish  edition— much  enlarged 


Chith.  >2.25  net 


THIS  book,  continuing  and  transcending  its  forerunner. 
Der  vwcliristliche  .Tesus,  sets  forth  "a  totally  new 
orientation  of  the  history  of  religion  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors"  (Schwen.  in  Zeitsch.  f.  wise.  ThevL).  Its 
cardinal  contentions  are  these:  '  ^ 

1.  That  the  primitive  Christian  preaching  proclaimed  the 
Saviour-God.  Jesus. 

2.  That  Protochristianlty  was  an  aggressive  Monotheism, 
the  "Eternal  Gospel"  of  Rev.  xlv.  7:  "Fear  God  and 
give  Him  glory." 

3.  That  this  Gospel  was  "veiled"  In  symbols,  which  repre- 
sented the  heathen  gods  as  "demons,"  pagandom  as  a 
"sinful  woman."  or  as  a  "prodigal  son,"  etc. 

4.  That  its  slogan  "Repent!"  means  "Turn!"— from  the 
Sin  (Idolatry)  to  the  true  worship  of  the  true  God. 

What  Authorities  Say 

"To  say  that  I  have  read  this  book  with  interest  would 

be  to  say  too  little   As  historian  of  the  most  remote 

origins  of  Christianity,  William  Benjamin  Sniitb  appears 
to  me  as  much  superior  to  the  German  radicals  as  Renaa 
was  superior  to  Dupuis  and  to  Voltaire."— S.  REINACH  (in 
Revue  archeologique) . 

"On  the  whole,  to  read  this  book  is  to  take  a  shower-batb 
before  breakfast."  —  H.  U.  MEYBOOM  (in  Theol.  Tijd- 
schrift). 

"Smith,  the  most  learned  and  the  keenest-witted  among 
Drews's  authorities,  possesses  extraordinary  erudition  and 
productive  power  The  spuriousncss  of  the  Christ- 
passages  in  .Josephus  is  strikingly  demonstrated ;  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Tacitu'<-passage  seems  to  me  quite  as  worthy 
of  attention."— H.  WINDISCH  (in  Theol.  Rundschau). 

"One  cannot  but  admire  the  solidity  of  learning  and  the 
patience  of  research  that  the  Tulane  professor  brings  to  the 
discussion  of  a  large  and  difflcult  problem." — C.  H.  TOY  (in 
The  International  Journal  of  Ethics). 


"The  weight  of  proof  brought  forward  is  crushing  

The  book  is  a  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  of  startling  sugges- 
tions."—BAARS. 
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Capacity  {or  20,000  letters.  Has  every  A 
requisite  provided  in  higher  priced  files. 
A  sensible,  practical  file  which  will  serve 
you  many  years.  Handsomely  finished 
either  Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered 
Oak.    Birch  Mahogany  $15.50. 

Made  also  in  Legal  Cap  and  Bill  sizes. 
Get  large,  colored  picture  and  catalogJree. 

Stationery  Cabinets 

provide  space  for  enough  note,  letter  and 
cap  papers,  envelopes,  carbon,  etc.,  for 
current  use.  Keep  stationery  clean  and 
handy.  Solid  Quartered  Oak,  beautifully 
finished.  Lid  raises  and  recedes. 
FREE  CATALOGS  show  four  lines  filing 
devices  and  many  office  specialtieb. 
Two  lines  sectional  bookcases.  St 
with  booklet  "Piling  Suggestions. 
NOTE— Freight  or  Express  Paid,  r, 
quoted,  to  stations  East  of  Mont.. 
Wyo.,  Colo.,  Okla.  and  Texas.  Con- 
sistent prices  beyond. 

The5^>  Manufacturing  Co.   ~,'c^^er  tlTo 


8  Union  Street  Monroe,  Mich.  Fviirp«Pri.naiil  f 
New  York  Office,  108  Fulton  St.      txpressrrepaia  |^ 


BOOK  OF  PRAYERS 

Complete  Manual  of  several  hundred 
terse,  pointed,  appropriate  Prayers  for 
use  In  Church,  Prayer  Meetings,  Young 
People's  Society,  Sunday  Schools,  Mis- 
sionary, Grace  and  Sentence  Prayers. 
Question  of  How  and  What  to  Pray  In 
Public  fully  covered  by  model,  sug- 
gestive and  devout  Prayers.  Vest  Pkt. 
size,  128  pages.  Cloth  25c,  Morocco  35c, 
po.stppid;  sranips  taken;  Aets  Wanted. 
6E0.  W.  NOBLE,  Lakeside  Btdg,  Chicago 

The  Best  Way 

The  ii«e  of  the  UN1)IVII>- 
DAL    CO.VIMUNION  SERV- 
ICE   has    Increased  the 
attendance   at   the  Lord's 
=~    8upppr   In    thousands  ot 
•hurches.    It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.     Send  for  Illustrated 
 price  list. 

"TS    INDIVIDUAL  COnMCNION  SERVICK  CO. 
«07.109.111  8.  Wah"*"  Avenue  ohlcaeo 

In  an  important  article  written  for  The 
Youth's  Companion  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  so 
well  known  as  founder  of  the  Irish  Argicultural 
Organization  Sopiety,  claims  that  American 
farmers  must  reconstruct  their  entire  system^ 
on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Europe.  The  European  farmers  were 
driven  to  cooperation  by  competition  of  other 
countries ;  the  American  farmers  must  organize 
to  hold  their  own  against  other  interests. 
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a  part  of  the  past  year  Dr.  Young  has  been 
conducting  services  at  Knik,  Alaska,  a  town 
of  5,000  inhabitants.  He  was  the  first  minister 
to  start  a  church  in  the  place,  representing  a 
radius  of  500  miles,  and  for  seventeen  years 
the  people  had  lived  in  Knik  without  an  op-, 
portunity  to  attend  church  worship. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Social  Union,  composed  of  women  from 
the  various  denominational  societies,  different 
phases  of  home  mission  work  were  presented. 
Women  from  the  Hyde  Park  Congregational 
church  presented  a  play  on  "The  Home  Mis- 
sionary Box."  ,  Rev.  S.  E.  Ewing  delivered  an 
address  on  city  missions,  in  which  he  classified 
the  city  geographically,  nationally  and  ec- 
clesiastically. Mrs.  Francis  Ferguson,  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Ferguson,  was  elected 
president. 

A  committee  of  presbytery  met  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, Nov.  17,  at  Home  Heights  and  effected 
the  organization  of  the  new  Home  Heights 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  proposed  union  of  Lee  Avenue  and  Im- 
manuel  churches  has  not  been  consummated 
and  Rev.  W.  A.  Gait,  who  had  resigned,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  remain  as  pastor  of  Lee 
Avenue.  Presbytery  will  aid  the  church  in 
erecting  a  building  at  Carter  and  Warne  ave- 
nues, where  the  church  owns  a  lot. 

Mrs.  David  R.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Selden 
P.  Spencer,  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
H.  Brookes,  were  among  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  the  annual  week  of  prayer. 

Kansas 

First  church.  Junction  City,  will  shortly  re- 
ceive a  bequest  of  $2,500  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Murphy  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
interest  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  music  fund. 

Hill  City  church,  though  suffering  severely 
from  removals,  is  steadily  growing.  A  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  society  has  been  organized  with 
eighteen  members,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-five.     Rev.  W.   B.  Brown  is  pastor. 

The  congregation  of  Bethel  church,  north  of 
Wichita,  which  has  been  worshiping  in  the 
Sullivan  schoolhouse,  has  started  work  on  a 
new  church  building  which  will  cost  $2,500. 


SOOFPBRS 
Often  Make  the  Stanohest  Converts 


The  man  who  scoffs  at  an  idea  or  doctrine 
which  he  does  not  fully  understand  has  at  least 
the  courage  to  show  where  he  stands. 

The  gospel  of  health  has  many  converts 
who  formerly  laughed  at  the  idea  that  coffee 
and  tea,  for  example,  ever  hurt  anyone.  Upon 
looking  into  the  matter  seriously,  often  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  such  persons  have 
found  that  Postum  and  a  friend's  advice  have 
been  their  salvation. 

"My  sister  was  employed  in  an  eastern  city 
where  she  had  to  do  calculating,"  writes  an 
Oklahoma  girl.  "She  suffered  with  headache 
until  she  was  almost  unfitted  for  duty. 

"Her  landlady  persuaded  her  to  quit  coffee 
and  use  Postum,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was 
entirely  freem  from  headache."  (Tea  is  just 
as  injurious  as  coffee  because  it  contains  caf- 
feine, the  same  drug  found  in  coffee.)  "She 
told  her  employer  about  it,  and  on  trying  it  he 
had  the  same  experience. 

"My  father  and  I  have  both  suffered  much 
from  nervous  headache  since  I  can  remember, 
but  we  scoffed  at  the  idea  advanced  by  my 
sister,  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

"However,  we  finally  quit  coffee  and  began 
using  Postum.  Father  has  had  but  one  head- 
ache now  in  four  years,  due  to  a  severe  cold, 
and  I  have  lost  my  headaches  and  sour  stomach, 
which  I  am  now  convinced  came  from  coffee. 

"A  cup  of  good,  hot  Postum  is  satisfying 
to  me  when  I  do  not  care  to  eat  a  meal.  Cir- 
cumstances caused  me  to  locate  in  a  new  coun- 
try and  I  feared  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  my 
favorite  drink,  Postum,  but  I  was  relieved  to 
find  that  a  full  supply  is  kept  here,  with  a 
heavy  demand  for  it."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
nine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  pastor,  Rev.  David  H.  M.  Boyle,  who  is 
working  with  the  committee,  has  secured  suf- 
ficient funds  to  warrant  the  work. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  at  Ells- 
worth was  laid  Nov.  3.  Dr.  C.  E.  Kircher  is 
pastor. 

Rev.  E.  Irwin  Gilmore  and  his  bride  have 
begun  work  at  Bucklin.  The  congregation  and 
citizens  gave  a  reception  in  their  honor.  Nov.  4 
a  surprise  "shower"  of  kitchen  utensils  was 
given  the  occupants  of  the  new  manse. 

Nebraska 

A  brotherhood  has  been  formed  at  Central 
City.  ; 

The  Fremont  Ministerial  Association  has 
decided  that  the  "Pastor"  Russell  sermons  ap- 
pearing in  many  papers  are  deceptive,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports. 

A  dozen  Omaha  ministers  have  volunteered 
to  preach  on  the  streets  and  conduct  services 
in  shops  and  jails  of  the  city.  The  determina- 
tion to  take  up  this  work  followed  a  recent 
address  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Douglass  of  First  U.  P. 
church  before  the  ministerial  union  suggesting 
this  reaching  out  after  people. 

Pawnee  City  has  profited  by  a  union  revival 
effort  under  W.  W.  Orr,  a  U.  P.  evangelist. 
The  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  Hugh  Robinson 
pastor,  has  received  nineteen  by  profession  of 
faith  since  the  meetings,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  young  people  of  the  Sunday  school.  Of 
nine  elders  in  this  church  all  are  cooperating 
in  the  Sunday  school,  five  being  either  officers 
or  teachers. 

Lincoln  Second  and  Westminster  churches 
each  arranged  conferences  recently  when  their 
Sunday  school  workers  could  meet  the  educa- 
tional superintendent  of  Nebraska  Presbyte- 
rian Sunday  schools  and  have  him  present  the 
efficiency  campaign  and  its  standard.  At 
Second  church  the  conference  was  preceded 
by  a  supper,  at  which  forty-six  were  present. 
This  largest  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  in  the 
synod  adopted  heartily  the  efficiency  standard. 

South  Dakota 

The  new  German  Presbyterian  church  at 
Willow  Lakes  is  nearing  completion. 

The  South  Dakota  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation has  designated  the  month  of  November 
for  a  churchgoing  campaign.  Cards  have  been 
distributed  generously  asking  attendance  at  the 
church  preferred.  Strangers  are  urged  to  make 
themselves  known  and  those  who  have  not 
presented  their  church  letters  are  asked  to 
do  so. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  Sturgis 
church  was  celebrated  in  connection  with  Rally 
Day  and  communion  Sunday  Oct.  27.  The 
Christian  Endeavorers  gave  an  entertainment 
and  reception  in  the  club  rooms  of  the  church 
Oct.  29.  Rev.  J.  R."  Surbeck,  pastor-evangelist, 
and  A.  D.  Stuckeman  of  Sioux  Falls  made 
addresses.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Carrol  D.  Erskine, 
has  made  himself  well  known  over  the  state 
during  his  pastorate  at  Sturgis.  On  Nov.  17 
the  Sunday  school  convention  of  Meade  county 
will  be  held  in  this  church.  Rev.  L.  L.  Hood, 
Sunday  school  missionary,  and  Rev.  F.  L. 
Leach  of  Sioux  Falls  will  be  speakers. 

North  Dakota 

Work  has  commenced  on  a  church  at  Raleigh. 

Rev.  T.  U.  Richmond,  formerly  of  Inkster, 
has  taken  up  the  work  of  pastor-evangelist  of 
Minto  Presbytery,  succeeding  Rev.  H.  S. 
Waaler,  who  has  gone  to  Montana. 

Milnor  has  decided  that  affiliation  is  not  a 
desirable  church  relation.  The  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  had  been  federated  for 
about  three  years,  but  harmony  ceased  to  pre- 
vail. Rev.  Joseph  Gaston  is  supplying  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Texas 

Dallas  Presbytery  met  at  Forney  Nov.  5. 
Special  emphasis  was  given  to  missions  and 
education.  Overtures  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

California 

Nov.  22  the  church  at  Vallejo  will  be  fifty 
years  old.    A  celebration  is  in  progress. 

Rev.  Enrico  Rivoire,  an  Italian  pastor  from 
Montreal,  has  been  established  in  Los  Angeles 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears 
Soap  ? 

Peats*  the  soap  for  the  whole  family 


The  Leaders  of  theWorld 


**Just  the  Bible  the  woHd  has 
been  waiting  for." 


The  Greatest  Bible  in  300  years 

"One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  world 
last  year  was  the  1911  Bible.  ...  It  is 
very  evident  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  for  the 
new  and  strange  wording  of  the  American 
and  English  revisions — the  changes  are  too 
numerous  and  too  radical.  They  say  'It 
doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible."  What  tlie 
people  want  is  the  old  book  corrected,  and 
this  they  get  in  the  1911  Bible,"— Jftv. 
VV.  L.  Afkisson. 


Oxford 
Teachers* 
BiMes 

WITH  NEW  AND  UP-TO-rMTE  HELPS 
ARRANGED  UNDER  ONE  ALPHABET 

Over  3,000,000  Copies  Sold 

"They  are  known  from  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains  to  India's  Coral  Strand."— 7V<er 
Bookshelf, 

From  $1.SO  upward 


The  Scofield 
Reference  Bible 

A  wonderful  Book  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  With  an  entirely  new  system  of 
helps  and  references. 

From  $1.SO  uftward 


Full  explanatory  booklet  on  application. 
OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
American  Branch.  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


Illnatrated  Sermons.  Tbey 
draw — the  impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator.  »29.00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 


C.  M.  8TEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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This  cut  shows  our  famous  Imperial  DissolvinK 
Stereopticon  which  is  (complete  with 
rheostats),  priced  at  $100.00 

Our  prices  are  made  on  a  close 
net  cash  basis  and  we  must  make 
a  lot  of  sales  at  a  small  margin. 

We  must  also  turn  our  money  over  as  fast  as 
poBSlWe. 

Our  profits  are  not  ble  enough  to  carry  the  ac- 
count lor  a  long  period  of  time. 

We  put  our  money  Into  good  "Honest  1-an- 
terns"— not  easy  payments. 

Our  "Cooperative  Payment"  plan  may  help  you— 
It  has  helped  others. 

WE  SELL  AND  RENT  SLIDES,  TOO 

A  vostal  brinos  our  catalogue 

McINTOSH  I'^M^^.T''^'' 

f7^Rt„M°lJ:  Chicago 


The  Way  to  Choose  a  School 
Is  By  Personal  Observation 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
is  located  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee Electric,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  and  Sheridan 
Road,  the  automobile  highway. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 
just  commemorated  its  fiftieth  Com- 
mencement. It  has  a  record  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  accomplishment.  You 
will  be  interested  in  what  this  school 
has  to  offer. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit 
send  for  finely  illustrated  booklets  to 


WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS,  Headmaster 
Box  I 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 
HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  churches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  designs  and 
estimates  before  buylnir    Ask  for  Catalog  H. 
Honker  Studios.  658  Waahlnarton  Bonl.  Ohlcaso 

Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  IM^rnT^Ts's 


WASHINGTON  ss:"-^i^i."".?^orA- 

No  liquors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Reference,  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washlnrton,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
COupor     "roi,K'»."  SOI  C  St.,  w.  w. 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolia,  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps. 

flDemonal  mHinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  lor  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO..     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


by  the  U.  P.  Church  to  found  an  Italian  mis- 
sion in  anticipation  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
who  will  go  to  that  city  as  SQon  as  the  Panama 
canal  is  opened.  It  is  said  the  steamship 
agents  are  already  selling  tickets  in  Italy  to 
California  to  be  used  two  years  hence. 

Iowa 

Dr.  Willis  E.  Parsons,  president  of  Parsons 
College,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  First  church, 
Centerville,  Nov.  lo. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  Cedar  Rapids  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  near  Daniels' 
Park.    It  may  be  started  by  Dec.  i. 

First  church,  Des  Moines,  was  never  in  a 
more  encouraging  condition.  Dr.  R.  K.  Porter 
is  in  the  third  year  of  his  pastqrate. 

The  second  annual  report  of  Union  church 
at  Griswold,  formed  of  Christian  and  Presby- 
terian congregations,  shows  that  $i,6oo  was 
raised  last  year  for  expenses. 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Heathcote,  who  has  resigned 
after  a  successful  year's  work  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, has  been  instrumental  in  raising  $4,000 
to  build  a  modernly  equipped  basement  under 
the  church.    The  building  has  been  remodeled. 

Increased  activity  along  all  lines  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Caldwell  at  Jefferson.  Nov.  10  the  Sunday 
school  attendance  showed  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  society 
was  more  than  doubled. 

Starting  to  raise  $3,800  to  pay  toward  the  in- 
debtedness on  Central  Park  church.  Cedar 
Rapids,  the  people  responded  so  liberally  that 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $4,500  have  been 
secured.  Rev.  S.  Conybeare,  pastor,  has  faith 
that  the  small  balance  of  the  indebtedness  can 
be  raised  easily. 

At  Marshalltown  First  church  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  reception  of  thirty-three  members 
the  church  gave  a  complimentary  banquet  to 
the  fifty  members  received  since  April,  when 
Dr.  R.  C.  Westenberg  began  his  work.  The 
church  is  striving  for  another  fifty  members. 
Work  in  the  Sunday  school  for  a  day  of  de- 
cision, it  is  hoped,  will  bring  in  a  number  of 
children. 

Dr.  George  P.  Magill  has  resigned  from 
Central  church,  Des  Moines,  and  will  be  as- 
sociate president  and  general  secretary  of  High- 
land Park  College.  Dr.  Magill  has  been  pastor 
in  Des  Moines  since  1908,  going  there  from 
Minneapolis.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  getting  Highland  Park  College  under  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  his  new 
position  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  financial 
organization.  Dr.  Magill  is  a  graduate  of  Par- 
sons College  and  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  James  Godward,  who  was  sick  the  past 
summer,  is  again  hard  at  work  at  Elbow  Lake. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  downtown  revival 
services  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  in  Minneapolis 
Nov.  26 — Dec.  8. 

Wheaton  church,  since  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  H.  G.  Gaunt,  who  went  to  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  is  still  vacant. 

The  new  church  at  Crosby  was  dedicated 
Oct.  27.  W.  H.  Kearns,  D.  D.,  district  superin- 
tendent of  home  missions ;  S.  F.  Sharpless, 
D.  D.,  pastor  at  large  of  Red  River  Presby- 
tery; Rev.  W.  J.  Lowrie  of  Brainerd  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Elges,  former  pastor,  took  part.  The 
church  and  site  cost  $4,000  and  the  building  is 
free  from  debt.  The  church  is  anxious  to  se- 
cure a  minister.  it 

North  Carolina 

Rev.  T.  A.  Cosgrove  was  installed  in  Eliza- 
beth Boyd  Memorial  chapel,  Asheville,  Oct.  31. 
R.  F.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  of  First  church  U.  S., 
Asheville;  Rev.  J.  V.  Andre,  Walnut;  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  Hot  Springs,  and  Thomas  Law- 
rence, D.  D.,  took  part.  Nov.  i  this  service 
was  repeated  at  the  Farm  school,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Oakland  Heights  church,  Asheville. 
Mr.  Cosgrove,  who  came  from  Newark,  Ohio, 
adds  to  his  duties  as  pastor  those  of  biblical 
instructor  in  the  normal  school. 

Georgia 

Augusta  kept  Sunday  school  Rally  Day  by  a 
parade  in  which  twenty-nine  Sunday  schools 
marched  through  the  streets  between  4  and  7 


The  Facts  of  Faith 
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"^HE  author  of  'Baptism  in  Fire,"  "The 
World  Lighted,"  etc.,  sets  forth  the 
grounds  of  his  Christian  faith  in  orderly,  log- 
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o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  carrying  an  array 
of  banners  in  colors  with  Scripture  invitations. 
A  class  of  eighteen  Chinese  made  the  smallest 
unit.  Most  of  the  schools  ran  into  hundreds. 
St.  James  Methodist  school,  with  331,  bore  the 
palm,  and  First  Presbyterian,  with  276,  was 
second.  The  ages  of  those  in  line  ran  from 
4  to  fourscore  years  and  more.  The  total  num- 
ber marching  was  4,189.  At  the  court  house 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Sevier  of  First  Presbyterian 
church  delivered  the  address. 

Nov.  10  the  third  annual  rally  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  Atlanta  wqs  held  in  the  auditorium, 
twenty-three  churches  being  represented.  This 
is  the  building  seating  7,000  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  have  the  joint  meetings  of  the  three 
Assemblies  next  May.  The  5,000  Atlanta  Pres- 
byterians were  all  there,  the  churches  giving  up 
the  morning  service  to  attend.  Robert  E. 
Speer  of  New  York  made  the  address.  Satur- 
day night  previous  a  supper  was  given  Mr. 
Speer,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  to  whom,  he  spoke  on  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  Sunday  night 
he  spoke  in  Central  church  to  1,000  students 
from  schools  in  the  city. 

Arkansas 

Rev.  T.  E.  McSpadden  has  resigned  at  Boone- 
ville  to  become  assistant  synodical  superintend- 
ent of  missions. 

Evangelists  Burke  and  Hobbs  expect  to  be- 
gin a  series  of  meetings  in  Berryville  Nov.  24. 
Miss  Minnie  Christiansen,  a  graduate  of  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  is  in  charge 
there. 

Property  formerly  occupied  by  Cumberland 
church  at  Bentonville  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  by  a  recent 
court  decision  after  several  years  of  litigation. 
The  differences  grow  out  of  a  transfer  of 
deed  at  the  time  of  a  church  merger. 

Synod  of  Arkansas  met  at  Rogers  Oct.  23-25. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hayes,  synodical  superintendent  of 
missions,  was  elected  moderator.  Dr.  B.  P. 
Fullerton,  J.  M.  Patterson,  Doctors  H.  W. 
Reherd,  W.  A.  Provine,  W.  J.  Darby  and 
James  E.  Clarke  spoke.  Great  interest  centers 
around  the  synodical  college  at  Clarksville,  with 
its  auxiliary,  Rogers  Academy.  With  sixteen 
candidates  for  the  ministry  the  members  of 
synod  believe  that  better  financial  support 
should  be  obtained. 

Kentucky 

Rev.  James  F.  Price,  synodical  missionary, 
has  recently  held  a  successful  meeting  at  Oak 
Grove  church.  There  were  thirty-four  addi- 
tions to  the  church. 

More  than  forty  will  join  the  church  at 
Springfield  as  a  result  of  meetings  to  which 
men  were  largely  attracted.  Rev.  Walter  Hob- 
kins  is  pastor  and  was  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Hibshman  of  Mount  Sterling,  who  preached 
each  evening.  The  membership  of  this  church, 
founded  in  1794,  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

Wisconsin 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  gymnasium  being 
erected  for  the  boys  of  the  town  by  the  church 
at  Oconto.  Rev.  R.  J.  McLandress,  the  pastor, 
has  been  pushing  the  project  and  has  received 
financial  assistance  from  others  than  members 
of  the  congregation,  as  this  will  be  the  first 
gymnasium  the  town  has  had.  A  residence  is 
being  remodeled  for  a  pastor's  study  and  club 
rooms,  to  connect  with  the  gymnasium. 

Tennessee 

The  old  Cumberland  church,  Nashville,  which 
has  been  in  ruins  several  years,  is  to  be  re- 
moved. A  new  structure  to  cost  $io,ooo  will 
be  erected  by  First  Cumberland  church  soon 
on  the  same  site. 

Oregon 

Brownsville  church,  Rev.  C.  F.  Koehler  pas- 
tor, has  just  installed  an  auxiliary  pipe  organ 
and  has  a  large  choir  under  an  efficient  leader. 
The  workers  are  looking  forward  in  faith  to 
special  evangelistic  meetings  following  the  week 
of  prayer. 

Indiana 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organi- 
zation of  First  church,  Richmond,  was  cele- 
brated Nov.  14  and  15. 


The  church  at  Ossian  held  a  kitchen  shower 
recently,  in  which  all  sorts  of  useful  articles 
for  the  kitchen  were  given. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Harriman  of  Martinsville  has 
taken  up  work  under  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sunday  School  Work  in  this  state. 

A  carpenter  has  promised  $50  worth  of  labor 
toward  the  construction  of  a  church  building 
in  Oakland,  an  addition  of  Newcastle.  Rev. 
T.  W.  Maguire,  pastor  of  Newcastle  church, 
has  obtained  the  donation  of  a  lot  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  subscriptions  for  a  building  to 
house  the  mission  started  several  months  ago. 

Michigan 

The  church  at  Morrice  has  recently  been 
redecorated  and  wired  with  electric  lights.  It 
expects  to  have  a  pastor  soon. 

Five  years  of  service  at  North  church,  Kala- 
m.azoo,  was  celebrated  Nov.  10  by  Rev.  U.  L. 
Montgomery  by  special  services,  when  all  of 
the  114  members  received '  during  that  time 
were  urged  to  be  present. 

Rev.  George  E.  Barnes  was  installed  pastor 
of  First  church.  Battle  Creek,  Oct.  30.  Rev. 
E.  H.  Vail  of  Homer,  Rev.  Horace  Cady  Wil- 
son of  Lansing,  Rev.  David  Howell  of  Dimon- 
date,  Rev.  Gilbert  D.  Sherman  of  Mason  and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Potter  of  Battle  Creek  took  part. 

Gratiot  Avenue  is  a  new  Presbyterian  church 
of  Detroit  organized  Nov.  12  by  the  church  ex- 
tension committee  of  presbytery.  Thirty-five 
persons  united  by  letter  from  other  churches 
and  fifteen  were  received  on  confession  of 
faith.  Three  elders  were  elected.  Doctors 
Jaquess,  Pence,  Barkley,  Vance  and  Bryant 
took  part  in  the  services. 

Illinois 

A  strong  brotherhood  has  been  organized  in 
the  new  South  Park  church,  Rock  Island. 

Lawrenceville  church  is  planning  to  erect 
a  manse.  The  church  is  also  planning  to  pub- 
lish a  local  church  paper.  Dr.  R.  R.  Marquis 
is  pastor. 

Two  weeks'  revival  services  at  Fancy  Prairie 
have  attracted  large  attention.  Rev.  F.  B. 
Thomas  of  Mattoon  and  Evangelist  Berryhill 
conducted  the  meetings.' 

First  church  of  Aurora  has  recently  rededi- 
cated  its  house  of  worship  after  repairs  costing 
$2,200.  The  continuous  growth  of  the  church 
gives  added  reason  for  thanksgiving  and  the 
church  officials  are  now  facing  the  problem  of 
enlarged  quarters  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
growing  Sunday  school.  Rev.  E.  H.  Mont- 
gomery is  pastor. 

Ohio 

The  laymen's  missionary  convention  at  Ash- 
land closed  Oct.  28  with  a  banquet  at  the 
armory,  at  which  887  men  were  served.  Sta- 
tistics gatherecj  from  the  Ashland  churches  show 
an  average  contribution  of  $1.31  per  member 
for  home  missions  and.  59  cents  per  member 
per  year  for  foreign  missions.  Presbyterians 
are  second  per  capita  in  home  mission  con- 
tribution with  $1.66. 

New  Jersey 

The  will  of  William  S.  Rankin,  the  cen- 
tenarian ex-treasurer  of  foreign  missions,  who 
died  last  month,  leaves  $1,000  each  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  the  church  extension 
committee  of  Newark   Presbytery,  Bloomfield 


Deserting  England  fur  Canada 

A  large  number  of  English  land  owners  are 
disposing  of  their  holdings  in  England  and  are 
buying  land  in  Canada,  says  Kingman  Nott 
Robins,  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Mortgage 
Investors  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  recently 
made  an  extensive  investigation  in  the  North- 
west. Alberla  is  one  of  the  provinces  being 
specially  favored  by  the  wealthy  Englishmen, 
though  British  Columbia  is  also  receiving  many. 
Referring  to  Alberta,  Mr.  Robins  said :  "The 
province's  finances  are  in  enviable  condition 
and  the  situation  in  general  is  excellent.  Man- 
ufacturing, although  in  its  infancy,  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  remarkable  agricultural  develop- 
ment. One  company  alone  increased  its  busi- 
ness from  $1,500,000  to  $3,500,000  in  two 
years. 
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In  these  columns  appears  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  very  well  known 
commodity  which  sells  to  the 
masses — an  article  of  highest 
grade  sold  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  all  by  most  local  stores. 

These  goods  have  been  perfected 
and  marketed  only  after  long 
years  of  experiment  and  vast  ex- 
penditures of  money  by  the  manu- 
facturer— and  he  guarantees  them 
to  the  public. 

Because  they  sell  and  sell  well 
by  reason  of  their  well  earned 
reputation,  these  goods  are  widely 
imitated.  Unadvertised  brands  are 
offered  everywhere  at  a  little  less 
price. 

This  is  a  common  trick.  Do  not 
be  deceived.  Play  fair — and  when 
you  ask  for  advertised  goods,  get 
what  you  ask  for. 
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Advertising 
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Theological  Seminary  and  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Fewsmith  church,  Newark,  gave  a  reception 
Nov.  14  to  its  new  pastor  and  his  wife,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  George  M.  Broenig. 

Arlington  Avenue,  church.  East  Orange,  ob- 
served its  twentieth  anniversary  Sunday,  Nov. 
10,  by  three  special  services  and  a  supper  on 
Nov.  12. 

In  First  church,  Orange,  there  was  unveiled 
Sunday  morning,  Nov.  3,  a  window  memorial 
to  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Storrs,  for  twelve  years 
the  pastor,  and  his  wife.  It  was  erected  by 
their  children.  The  present  pastor  is  Dr. 
Charles  Townsend. 

At  the  recent  dinner  of  Arlington  Avenue 
church.  East  Orange,  in  observance  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  church,  there 
were  twenty  women  and  men  present  who  at- 
tended the  first  service  held  in  a  refitted  barn 
not  far  from  the  present  edifice. 

A  largely  attended  reception  was  given  Nov. 
16  by  the  congregation  of  First  church,  Lam- 
bertville,  to  the  recently  ordained  and  installed 
pastor,  Rev.  Roy  Ewing  Vale,  and  his  bride. 
Mrs.  Vale  was  formerly  Miss  Jess  N.  Dobson, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
N.  Dobson  of  Limestone,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania 

The  new  church  at  Llanerch  was  dedicated 
recently  and  Dr.  Charles  Spencer  Richardson 
installed  as  pastor. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Second  church 
of  Johnstown  was  laid  Nov.  3  by  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Adriance,  the  pastor. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible  of  Burlingame,  Kan.,  as- 
sisted in  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  at 
Ellwood  City.    Rev.  Frank  Reber  is  pastor. 

The  membership  of  Cresson  church  is  now 
148,  the  largest  in  its  history,  sixty-two  having 
been  added  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Whipkey  during  his 
pastorate,  which  began  January,  191 1. 

Rev.  Milton  Lewis  Cook  has  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  through  the  West  to  his 
church  at  Wyalusing,  where  he  has  been  pastor 
for  twenty-two  years.  His  father,  who  preceded 
him,  was  pastor  for  thirty  years  in  the  same 
pulpit. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  West- 
minster Presbytery  at  Christiana  was  largely 
attended.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Galbreath  and  was  addressed  by  Rev! 
George  P.  Pearson  of  Japan  and  Miss  Mary 
W.  Kerr  of  Harrisburg.  At  an  evening  meeting 
"The  Missionary  Pageant"  was  given  by  a 
number  of  ladies  dressed  in  eastern  costume. 

New  York 

Rev.  Charles  Chester  Ball  presided  at  the 
recent  annual  banquet  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Corning  church. 


500  Diners  Hear  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Reports 

A  specially  notable  social  function  every 
winter  in  New  York  is  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A 
attended  not  alone  by  the  members  and"  secre- 
taries of  the  committee  but  by  many  prominent 
contributors  to  the  work  and  by  visitors  from 
a  l  over  the  country.  The  1912  dinner  took 
place  Nov.  14  and  the  company  in  attendance 
over  500,  was  said  to  be  larger  than  ever 
before. 

International  secretaries  described  in  brief 
talks  the  recent  achievements  of  their  depart- 
ments. The  army  and  navy  work  and  the 
work  of  the  Panama  canal  zone  were  brough* 
into  view  by  the  toastmaster,  Alfred  E.  Marling 
The  speakers  were  in  succession  J.  E  Moor- 
land, for  the  colored  men's  department ;  Charles 
K.  Towson,  industrial  department;  Dr.  George 
J.  Fisher,  physical  department ;  Fred  B.  Smith 
religious  work;  John  F.  Moore,  railroad  work  • 
t.  T.  Colton,  foreign  department ;  E.  M  Robin- 
son, boys'  work;  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  student 

Tvf*'"«*'  ^"''"f^-  ^°""try  work. 

The  oflfer  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  to 
give  $25,000  to  any  community  raising  $75,000 
toward  the  construction  of  an  association  build- 
ing for  colored  men  has  already  been  clinched 
by  SIX  cities  and  will  be  taken  up  by  not  less 
than  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  building  erected 
under  this  condition  in  Washington  is  already 
finisr.ed  and  in  use.    Of  $800,000  thus  far  con- 
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The  Life  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller 

By  REV.  JOHN  7.  PARIS 

Author,  editor,  pastor,  friend,  who  for  more  than  a 
generation  impressed  on  the  world  the  beauty  and  the 
possibility  of  living  according  to  his  own  simple  creed, 
"Jesus  and  I  are  Friends."  This  biography  by  Mr. 
Paris  is  a  record,  not  a  eulogy.  As  far  as  possible 
Dr.  Miller  speaks  for  himself,  through  letters  and  re- 
membered conversations.       jSl.OO  net,  $1.10  postpaid 


The  Home  Beautiful 

By  /.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

Being  in  one  volume,  the  heart  of  the  author's  previous  inspiring  books — WEEK- 
DAY RELIGION,  PRACTICAL  RELIGION,  HOME  MAKING  and  IN 
HIS  STEPS.    Written  in  Dr.  Miller's  most  characteristic  style. 
   Cloth,  $1.00  net.    $1. 10  postpaid 

Progress  in  Christian  Culture 

By  SAMUEL  ' CHARTES~BLACk~D^D. 

Thousands  foundihe  author's  previous  volume  "Plain 
Answers  to  Religious  Questions  Modern  Men  Are 
Asking,"  a  book  of  uncommon  interest  and  helpful- 
ness. In  the  same  arrestive,  thought-compelling 
way,  this  new  book  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  its 
subject — how  the  saved  Christian  may  acquire  the 
graces  of  his  Lord.      Cloth,  75c  net.    83c  postpaid 
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DESIRABLE  GIFT  BOOKS 

CONCERNING  THEM  THAT  ARE  ASLEEP,  by  D.  H. 

Martin,  D.  D.  A  book  of  comfort  for  the  bereaved. 
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tributed  to  meet  Mr.  Rosenwald's  proposition, 
$300,000  has  been  given  by  colored  people. 

There  are  now  seventy  industrial  associations 
at  work  in  the  United  States,  supported  jointly 
by  contributions  from  employers  and  employees. 
Many  big  manufacturing  concerns  are  paying 
the  association  to  teach  English  to  their  im- 
migrant employees. 

The  number  of  conversions  of  men  reported 
through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  about  5,000 
per  annum.  Last  year  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  the  number 
leaped  to  20,000.  The  number  of  association 
secretaries  supported  in  missionary  lands  by  the 
associations  of  the  United  States  was  thirty- 
two  eight  years  ago.  Now  the  number  is  135. 
Twenty-five  were  added  to  the  force  last  year. 


News  of  Home  Mission  . 
Activity 

[Items  from  nearly  every  city  and  town  men- 
tioned this  week  in  the  church  news  depart- 
ment tell  the  progress  of  home  missions.  The 
Continent  lays  special  emphasis  on  gathering 
information  of  the  advance  of  the  church  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors.] 

Men  Plan  to  Help 

As  a  fitting  commencement  of  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  campaign  in  Detroit  there 
was  a  banquet  at  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist 
church  Nov.  11,  at  which  nearly  700  sat  at  the 
tables,  besides  a  big  gathering  in  the  galleries. 
The  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  G.  Puddefoot,  Con- 
gregational home  missionary  secretary;  Dr. 
James  A.  Macdonald  of  The  Toronto  Globe  and 
J.  Campbell  White.  Dr.  Macdonald  in  his 
presentation  of  the  theme  "America's  Oppor- 
tunity" made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals 
ever  heard  in  Detroit,  where  he  has  spoken 
many  times  before,  and  always  powerfully. 
The  report  of  the  interdenominational  commit- 
tee of  the  city  offered  a  program  for  the  next 
three  years,  including  the  increase  of  home  and 
foreign  missionary  gifts  from  $150,000  to  $250,- 
000  in  that  time.  The  recommendation  was 
amended,  making  the  amount  $300,000,  and 
the  goal-  to  be  reached  in  one  year  instead  of 
three.  At  present  the  44,000  Protestant  church 
members  included  in  135  churches  are  giving 
less  than  $150,000,  while  the  150,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  city  are  expending  about  that 
amount  annually  in  city  church  extension.  The 
men's  missionary  movement  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  gifts  by  the  Presbyterians  from  $1.17 
to  $i.go  per  capita.  W.  B. 

Working  on  the  Oregon  Plains 

There  is  a  Sunday  school  missionary  in  each 
of  the  five  presbyteries  of  Oregon  and  a  super- 
intendent of  Sunday  school  work.  The  educa- 
tional superintendent  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
devotes  part  of  his  time  to  this  synod.  For 
ten  years  they  have  not  failed  to  hold  a  Sun- 
day school  conference  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting,  until  it  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  and  important  part  of  the 
meeting  of  synod. 

There  are  many  wide  stretches  of  territory 
sparsely  settled  where  no  religious  service  is 
ever  held  except  what  is  provided  through  Sun- 
day school  missionaries.  Each  man  is  an  or- 
dained minister  and  carries  the  gospel  message 
upon  the  stock  ranges  and  into  the  lumber 
and  mining  camps  of  the  state,  and  each  man  is 
prepared  to  lead  the  church  schools  to  better 
educational  work.  Every  new  church  organized 
in  the  synod  within  the  last  ten  years  (with 
perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions)  either  began 
as  a  Sunday  school  mission  or  received  large 
attention  from  the  Sunday  school  missionary  in 
its  beginning. 

Some  years  ago  this  synod  placed  Sunday 
school  missions  under  the  committee  on  home 
missions.  After  five  years  of  faithful  experi- 
ment under  most  favorable  conditions  the  synod 
has,  by  unanimous  vote,  returned  to  separate 
committees  for  these  causes,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  an  interest  so  great  as  that  represented  by 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work  must  have  its  own  committee  if  it  is  to 
receive  the  attention  which  is  its  due. 


Parsons  College  has  raised  $60,000  of  the 
$325,000  in  the  present  endowment  campaign. 
The  alumni  who  are  teaching  in  the  state  met 
at  Des  Moines  recently  and  organized  to  as- 
sist. Dr.  George  F.  Magill,  vice-president  of 
Highland  Park  College,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Reed 
of  Lenox  College  spoke. 


Will  Push  Work  of  Evangelism 

EvanKellstic  Committee  Takes  Over  One  Divi- 
sion of  Men  and  Religion  Movement  — Un- 
ion Service  for  Home  Mission  Week. 

NEW  YORK— At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  13 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City 
voted  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  commission 
on  evangelism  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Move- 
ment, in  the  same  manner  as  the  social  service 
department  has  been  assumed  by  the  federa- 
tion of  churches  and  the  missionary  department 
by  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  An 
evangelistic  institute  will  be  organized  on  the 
plan  followed  during  the  past  four  years,  in 
which  the  message  and  method  of  evangelism 
will  be  taught  by  experts.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  organize  classes  in  churches  to  be 
taught  by  students  of  the  main  institute. 

Rev.  John  C.  Palmer,  pastor  of  Emmanuel 
chapel  on  the  extreme  lower  East  side,  has 
been  called  to  Washington  Heights  church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Palmer  has  served 
seventeen  years  in  his  present  field  and  has 
maintained  the  largest  Sunday  school  in  the 
presbytery.    It  has  an  enrollment  of  1,225. 

The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  branch 
of  West-Park  church,  observed  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  17.  Rev. 
Daniel  Edward  Lorenz,  the  pastor,  and  Dr. 
Anthony  H.  Evans,  one  of  the  copastors  of 
West-Park  church,  took  part  in  the  service. 

West-Park  church  may  soon  organize  its  new 
branch  on  Washington  Heights  into  a  church. 

A  union  service  of  Fourth,  West-Park,  Broad- 
way and  Scotch  churches  was  held  in  Fourth 
church  Nov.  20  to  celebrate  Home  Mission 
Week.  Doctors  Work,  Atterbury,  Evans,  Bu- 
chanan and  Wylie  took  part. 

Dr.  David  G.-  Wylie  of  Scotch  church  has 
been  elected  senior  chaplain  of  St.  Andrew's 
society  for  the  twentieth  successive  year. 

Sixty  Years  a  Teacher 

There  was  a  unique  feature  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  "old"  First.  Miss  Emmeline 
Matilda  Greenleaf  completed  sixty  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  She  is  now  82 
years  old.  Several  paid  tributes  to  the  sixty 
years  of  service.  Later  there  was  a  reception 
to  Miss  Greenleaf,  who  is  an  aunt  of  Mrs. 
Howard  Dufifield,  wife  of  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  canon  of  West- 
minster abbey  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  has  been  the  guest  for  a  few  days 
of  President  Francis  Brown  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  delivered  two  lec- 
tures. Nov.  18  he  was  the  guest  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  clerical  conference  of  the  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Churches. 

An  interesting  missionary  service  took  place 
at  West  End  church.  Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin 
pastor,  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  13.  Three 
of  the  foreign  missionaries  supported  by  this 
church  were  present  and  spoke.  They  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Williams  of  China  and 
Miss  Mary  Helm  of  India.  The  session  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  and  later  the  trio  were 
given  a  reception  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  vice-president  of  the  Union  University 
at  Nanking. 

Methodist  Mission  Outlook  Improves 

Last  week  and  this  week  practically  all  of 
the  Methodist  bishops  and  many  leading  min- 
isters and  laymen  have  been  in  the  city  attend- 
ing meetings  of  committees  on  foreign  and 
home  missions.  The  outlook^  for  foreign  mis- 
sions under  the  supervision  of  the  new  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Taylor,  North  and  Oldham,  is 
vastly  improved  over  a  year  ago.  Then  a 
cut  of  3  per  cent  was  necessary  in  all  ex- 
penditures on  the  foreign  field.  The  income  of 
the  last  few  month  has  improved  so  rapidly  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  year  to  come  were 
made  on  the  1910  basis,  the  record  year  of 
Methodist  missionary  operations.  The  outlay 
for  next  year  on  regular  work  is  approximately 
$1 ,200,000. 

Dr.  Walter  Quincey  Scott  has  resigned  as 
professor  of  church  history  and  ethnic  religions 
in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  during  the  twelve 
years  of  its  history.  Rev.  James  Coffin  Stout 
has  been  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Jowett  has  been  made  first  di- 
rectress of  the  Woman's  Employment  Society 
of  Fifth  Avenue  church. 

Work  on  the  excavation  for  the  new  Wells 
Memorial  church,  Brooklyn,  is  well  under  way 
and   the   corner  stone  was  laid  last  Sunday 


by  Rev.  W.  B.  Gates,  the  pastor,  and  Rev. 
N.  W.  Wells,  pastor  of  South  Third  Street 
church ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Burrell 
took  part. 

In  observance  of  Home  Mission  Week  inter- 
denominational services  are  being  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Home  Mission  Board 
in  the  Presbyterian  building  at  noon  each  day 
this  week.  Robert  C.  Ogden  spoke  Monday 
and  Professor  E.  A.  Steiner  Wednesday.  Next 
Saturday  the  speaker  at  the  closing  meeting 
will  be  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work,  moderator  of  New 
York  Presbytery. 

New  York  County  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion will  meet  in  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church  on 
Madison  square  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  the  Home  Board  was 
entertained  at  dinner  Nov.  15  by  Newark 
Presbyterians  at  the  Continental  hotel,  Newark. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Inglis  presided  and  Lyman  Whit- 
ney Allen  introduced  Dr.  Thompson,  who  made 
an  eloquent  response. 

Ladies  of  New  York  and  vicinity  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  Moslems 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  informal  meeting 
for  prayer  is  held  each  Monday  at  noon  at 
60  East  55th  street  under  auspices  of  the  Nile 
Mission  Press  of  Cairo.  These  meetings  are 
brief  and  to  them  are  invited  all  Christian 


South  Sends  $32,500,000  to  Northern 
Farmers 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  intensely 
interested  in  the  startling  figures  given  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Southern  Field.  It 
shows  that  $32,500,000  worth  of  butter  is 
shipped  annually  from  the  North  and  West 
into  the  nine  Southeastern  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Every  condition  favors  the 
southern  farmer  to  produce  dairy  goods  and 
all  farm  produce  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  in 
less  climatically  favored  sections.  The  south- 
ern winters  are  very  short  and  mild,  cattle 
living  comfortably  out  of  doors  the  year  around. 
The  great  varieties  of  forage,  with  heavy 
yields  of  corn,  alfalfa,  low-priced  cotton  seed 
meal  and  numerous  other  cheap  feeds,  lower 
production  costs  to  the  minimum. 

Other  advantages  are  the  low-priced  farms, 
with  possibilities  equal  to  lands  in  other  sec- 
tions selling  at  $100  an  acre.  Today,  in  the 
Southeast,  the  average  price  an  acre  for  farm 
land  is  less  than  $17. 

By  writing  M.  V.  Richards,  land  and  in- 
dustrial agent  Southern  railway.  Room  22, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  mentioning  The  Con- 
tinent, you  can  obtain  a  free  subscription  to 
The  Southern  Field.  There  are  intensely  in- 
teresting facts  brought  out  in  each  number  of 
this  bi-monthly  publication,  showing  the  rapidly 
increasing  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ments of  this  territory. 
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Noon  Talks  on  Home  Missions 


Special  Observance  of  Home  Mission  Week— 
U.  P.  Brotherhood  Convention  Attracts 
1,200  Men— Pastors  Fight  Against  Saloons. 

PITTSBURG — Home  Mission  Week  was  ob- 
served by  many  of  the  churches  and  missionary 
organizations  with  appropriate  services.  The 
city  missions  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  arranged  a  series  of  noon  hour  talks 
in  First  church.  Rev.  John  M.  Gaston,  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Board,  spoke 
Monday  on  the  Indian  and  the  African.  Other 
speakers  were  Dr.  L.  C.  Barnes,  Baptist ;  Dr. 
F.  H.  Wright,  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Rev.  C. 
P.  Tinker,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  Rochester  Baptist  Seminary. 
Missionaries  were  called  into  service  in  a 
number  of  churches.  Professor  John  L. 
Phelps,  president  of  Boggs  Academy,  Georgia, 
has  been  engaged  for  a  series  of  addresses  on 
work  among  colored  people  at  several  churches. 

The  Brotherhood  convention  of  the  U.  P. 
Church  last  week  was  characterized  by  a  large 
attendance,  unusual  interest  and  exceptionally 
strong  addresses.  There  were  1,200  men 
crowded  into  the  auditorium  to  hear  Dr.  W.  A. 
Sunday  Wednesday  noon.  The  reports  of  the 
five  commissions  on  phases  of  work  emphasized 
by  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  study  and  investigation,  J. 
.\.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe, 
made  two  stirring  addresses. 

Attendance  at  the  noon  meetings  conducted 
by  Dr.  Torrey  in  the  evangelistic  campaign  has 
been  much  larger  than  during  the  first  week. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  30,000  people  tried 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Sunday  meetings  in 
McKeesport  Nov.  10. 

Students  of  Western  Theological  Seminary 
held  their  first  social  in  the  dormitory,  recently 
completed,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  11. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Buchanan  of  First  church,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va,,  spent  Monday  in  Pittsburg. 
This  church  is  erecting  an  $8,000  brotherhood 
building.  The  first  story  will  be  equipped  with 
a  gymnasium  and  the  second  story  will  be 
used  for  Sunday  school  work. 

Pastors  in  the  borough  of  Verona  and  vicin- 
ity are  up  in  arms  against  a  move  to  repeal  the 
legislative  act  under  which  no  licenses  can 
be  granted  within  the  borough  limits.  Sunday, 
Nov.  10,  all  of  the  pastors  preached  against 
the  proposed  change.  An  election  will  be  held 
Nov.  26  on  the  question.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

Will  Revise  the  Graded  Lessons 


Committee  Appointed  at  Recent  Meeting— Live 
Snakes  Figure  in  Talk  to  Men- $10,000  for 
Missions  in  Two  Weeks. 

PHILADELPHIA— The  committee  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  graded  Sunday  school  lessons 
met  in  the  Witherspoon  building  Nov.  12-14. 
There  were  present  Doctors  Little,  Sneed,  W. 
R.  Taylor,  T.  N.  Weaver,  R.  S.  Ingliss  and  M. 
A.  Brownson  and  Elders  George  W.  Bailey, 
M.  D. ;  General  John  W.  Foster,  James  Yer- 
eance  and  John  Wanamaker.  The  committee 
decided  not  to  discontinue  any  lessons  before 
reporting  to  Assembly.  To  that  body  the  com- 
mittee will  recommend  editorial  modifications 
and  discontinuance  of  all  lessons  not  based  on 
Biblical  material. 

Dr.  Isaac  N.  Rendall,  president  emeritus  of 
Lincoln  University,  died  at  his  home  in  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  last  week.  Dr.  Rendall  was  87  years 
old  and  had  served  forty-one  years  at  Lincoln. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  an  elder  of  Arch  Street 
church,  is  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  and  will  visit  the 
grounds  of  the  Cuba  Chautauqua  Resort  As- 
sociation at  Varadero,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  Dr.  Ross  drafted  a  plan  for  the 
grounds  of  the  resort  and  designed  the  audi- 
torium being  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua and  English  school. 

One  hundred  and  forty  men  of  Gaston  church 
attended  the  fourth  annual  men's  dinner  of  the 
church.  Dr.  A.  T.  Taylor  of  Trenton,  a  former 
pastor,  spoke  on  "The  Religious  Aspect  of 
Home  Rule''  and  M.  B.  Foster  of  the  state 
agricultural  department  on  the  "Economic 
Value  of  Reptiles"  and  exhibited  twelve  live 
snakes. 

At  the  semiannual  luncheon  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Alumni  Club  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  enrolls  about  sixty  members,  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel,  Dr.  J.  Gray  Bolton 
presided  and  the  prominent  speaker  was  Rev. 


Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert.  His  theme  was 
"Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Its  History." 

Stimulated  by  the  conditional  promise  of 
$1,000  from  a  friend,  the  directors  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Orphanage  are  endeavoring  to  obtain 
$4,000  by  the  end  of  November. 

A  morning  and  an  afternoon  rally  were  held 
in  Calvary  church  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interdenominational  Woman's  Home  Mission 
Council  Nov.  20.  Mrs.  Blankenburg,  wife  of 
the  mayor,  and  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  were 
among  the  speakers. 

North  Presbytery   Holds  Session 

Philadelphia  North  Presbytery  held  its 
November  meeting  with  Pottstown  church  and 
was  entertained  by  the  ladies  at  luncheon. 
The  young  pastor  of  this  church  is  Rev.  Mel- 
ville B.  Gurley,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Gurley, 
President  Lincoln's  pastor  in  New  York  Ave- 
nue church  of  Washington  during  war  times. 
Presbytery  decided  to  consider  at  its  next  meet- 
ing a  plan  for  unifying  all  the  home  mission 
offerings  of  its  churches.  A  proposition  to 
unite  the  Carversville  and  Forest  Grove 
churches  was  postponed  for  a  year.  Rev.  Ralph 
E.  Graham  accepted  a-  call  to  Missinoming 
church  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  Nov.  19.  Announcement  was  made 
of  the  death  after  a  long  period  of  service  of 
Elders  M.  D.  Yonkers  of  First  church  of 
Frankford  and  H.  P.  Leaf  of  Pottstown  church. 
As  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Yonkers  a  pew  has  been 
endowed    in    Frankford  church. 

Second  church,  Rev.  Alexander  MacColl  and 
Rev.  Winthrop  B.  Greene  ministers,  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  China  emergency  fund  $4,070, 
most  of  it  being  promised  for  three  years. 
This  means  that  in  two  weeks  there  has  been 
raised  in  this  church  for  foreign  missions  con- 
siderably over  $10,000.  A  reception  was 
planned  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacColl  by  the 
church  Nov.  19.  A  mission  study  class  has 
been  organized  and  is  engaged  in  the  study 
of  China.  W.  P.  White. 

Japanese  Pay  for  New  Library 

Consul  General  Speaks  at  Opening  Exercises 
—Addition  to  Newark  Church  Dedicated  — 
Merced  Churches  Unite.  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The  Presbyterian 
Japanese  mission  in  San  Francisco  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  under  the  superintendency  of 
E.  A.  Sturge,  M.  D.,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  work  for  over  twenty-five  years.  A  new 
Japanese  public  library  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Japanese  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  and  established 
temporarily  in  a  building  adjoining  the  mission. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  library  took  place 
Nov.  3.  Consul  General  Nagai  made  the  prin- 
cipal address. 

First  church  of  Newark  has  just  completed 
an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  its  house  of 
worship.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  Nov.  3,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  present  pastorate,  this 
was  dedicated.  There  was  a  large  audience  in 
attendance.  The  pastor.  Dr.  James  Curry,  con- 
ducted the  service  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Landon, 
president  of  San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 
nary, preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Union  of 
San  Francisco  Nov.  4  a  paper  was  read  on 
"Capital  Punishment"  by  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Mell, 
agency  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  San  Francisco.  On  invitation  the  union  then 
adjourned  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam P.  Lav/lor  before  the  Women's  Occidental 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Presbyterian  and  former  Cumberland 
churches  at  Merced  have  recently  decided  to 
unite  as  one  church.  This  will  enable  them  to 
build  a  larger  and  better  house  of  worship  and 
give  them  a  more  commanding  influence  in  that 
region.  Rev.  D.  H.  McCulIagh  now  resigns 
from  the  Merced  church  and  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Petaluma  church.         James  Curry. 


Getting  Their  Dinner 

All  the  young  men  who  attend  Dubuque 
College  and  Seminary  work  their  way 
through  the  institution.  Many  of  them 
help  with  the    kitchen   work.  These 


two  young  men— Pole  and  Bulgarian — 
pare  potatoes  to  be  eaten  by  representa- 
tives of  a  dozen  nations—  each  student 
a  potential  home  missionary  among  peo- 
ple of  his  own  tongue.  ^  Dubuque  Semin- 
ary depends  for  its  support  upon  Presby- 
terian friends  of  education  and  home 
missions.  Further  information  is  yours 
if  you  will  send  a  fcard  to  jPresident 
C.  M.  Steffens,  Dubuque,  Mowa. 


The  Modern 

UnDtvi&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


PELOUBET'S 
SELECT  NOTES 

Tbe  World's  Greatut  Commentary  on  the 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1913 

By  REV.  F.  .N.  PELbUBET.  D.D.,  and. 
PROF.  AMOS  R.  WELLS.  Liii.D.;  LL.D. 

39th  ANNUAL  VOLUME  % 
Next  to  the  Bible,  the  teacher's  best  friend 

Cloth,  price,  $1.00  net;  $1.15  postpaid 

W.   A.   WILDE  COMPANY 

Boaton  and  Chicago 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 
RetumabU  eampleti  mailed  to  provptetive  purehaaerM- 

THE  BIGLO W  &  MAIH  CO.,,  Jlew  York  or  Chicagdi 


The 
Trade  Mark 


on  Spoons,  Etc.,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


THOMAS  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIAL  SELF-COLLECTING  Cushioned  Tray  has  no  equal.  NOISELESS. 
DUST  PROOF,  INTERLOCKING.  Best  for  pew  or  altar  communion.  Uses  short,  shal- 
low cup,  glass  or  aluminum  ( indestructible )  no  tipping  of  head.  Saves  ONE- FOURTH 
cost  other  services.  Over  12,000  churches  use.  Send  for  catalog  and"special  Intro- 
ductory Oflet."  Thomas  Communion  Service  Co..  Boi       Lima.  Ohio 


''SAY  AYE  'no'  and  YE'LL  NE'ER 
BE  MARRIED."  DON'T  REFUSE 
ALL  OUR  ADVICE  TO  USE 
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Federal  Council  to  Bring  Many 

Advance  Registration  Is  Large -Show  Laymen 
Possibilities  of  Cooperative  Protestantism 
— Y.  W.  C.  A.  Needs  New  Building. 

CHICAGO— Advance  registration  of  dele- 
gates for  the  quadrennial  council  of  the  united 
Protestant  churches  of  America  (the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ)  indicates  that 
the  meeting  in  this  city  Dec.  4-10  will  be  the 
largest  so  far  held.  Under  Rev.  J.  H.  Chandler, 
executive  secretary,  arrangements  for  the  vari- 
ous details  are  being  made.  A  publicity  cam- 
paign is  in  charge  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Norton.  The 
committee  on  meetings,  of  which  L.  Wilbur 
Messer  is  chairman,  has  named  subcommittees 
to  arrange  conferences  of  delegates  on  allied 
lines  of  religious  activity. 

The  possibilities  of  cooperative  Protestantism 
in  Chicago  were  discussed  by  a  large  group 
of  prominent  business  men  at  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Union  League  Club.  Invita 
tions  were  issued  by  E.  M.  Bowman,  H.  P. 
Crowell,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Frank  Kimball, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  and  W.  F.  McDowell. 
The  work  of  the  cooperative  council  of  city 
missions  was  explained. 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of  Home 
Mission  Week  Dr.  George  B.  Safford  of  the 
church  extension  committee  lectured  in  Evan- 
ston  Sunday  night  at  Second  church  and 
Wednesday  evening  at  First  church. 

Olivet  Items,  published  by  Olivet  Institute, 
is  distributed  each  week  in  factories  where 
meetings  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
institute  by  Mr.  Dalenberg  of  McCormick 
Seminary. 

New  Home  for  Working  Girls 

The  Salvation  Army  Home  for  Girls  in  the 
former  building  of  the  Union  Club  at  Dearborn 
avenue  and  Washington  place  has  been  opened. 
Room  and  board  may  be  obtained  for  $3.50  to 
$5.50  a  week.  There  are  accommodations  for 
eighty-five  girls.  On  the  first  floor  are  parlors 
where  girls  may  entertain  callers. 

And  administration  building  on  the  West 
side  to  cost  about  $100,000  is  one  of  the  needs 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  according  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
S.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  reelected  presi- 
dent for  the  fourth  time. 

There  will  be  a  union  meeting  of  the  fed- 
erated churches  at  Association  auditorium  at 
10:30  o'clock  next  Monday  morning.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Salvation  Army  is  to  tell 
of  the  proposed  western  memorial  to  General 
Booth  to  be  erected  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  begins  a  series  of 
noon  talks  at  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monday. 

The  fall  festival  concert  of  the  Men's  Choral 
Union  of  Cook  County  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation is  scheduled  for  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
21,  in  Orchestra  hall.  The  proceeds  are  for 
Sunday  school  work  in  the  county. 

Herbert  B.  Gwyn,  secretary  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  and  rector  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Simon  the  Apostle,  has  been  elected  editor 
of  The  Churchman,  the  wide  awake  paper  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

An  orchestra  is  being  organized  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  First  church.  Oak  Park. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  First  church.  River  Forest,  will  be 
celebrated  by  special  services  beginning  Nov. 
24.  The  pastor.  Dr.  C.  Harmon  Johnson,  will 
deliver  an  historical  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  organ.  A  meeting  for  men  that  evening 
and  a  reception  Tuesday  will  precede  a  union 
Thanksgiving  service  Thursday.  There  will 
be  three  meetings  Dec.  i,  when  part  will  be 
taken  by  Doctors  W.  W.  Johnstone,  W.  H. 
Reynolds,  G.  N.  Luccock,  E.  H.  Curtis  and  Rev. 
E.  G.  Schutz. 

May  Employ  Another  Worker 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  employmetit  of 
a  special  secretary  by  the  national  council  of 
the  Brotherhood,  who  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Chicago  brotherhood  in  making  a  demonstra- 
tion in  this  presbytery  of  the  work  for  men. 

A  series  of  special  musical  services  has 
been  arranged  at  First  church  the  rest  of  th's 
month  and  all  of  December.  Philo  Adams  Otis 
is  choirmaster  and  Dr.  John  Newton  Freeman 
minister  in  charge. 

Rev.  Howard  K.  Gross  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Citizens'  League  by  the  board 
of  directors  Nov.  14-  He  will  begin  work 
Dec.  I.  The  league  was  founded  in  1877  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  and  habit- 
ual criminals. 


6^^vs.3^^-WhichDoYouGet 
For  Your  Money? 

"V^OUR  Savings  Back,  to  whom  you  trust  your  money,  puts  a  large 
1    part  of  it  into  good  first  mortgages.   The  Bank  pays  you  3%  and 
the  mortgages  net  them  6%. 

A^OULD  you  prefer  to  ho'd  a  "pass  book"— or  all  the  papers  in  a 
"  *  larm  loan  and  have  something  to  show  for  your  money?  In  buy- 
irg  a  mortgage  loan, you  get  theorieinal  note  a.xiA  interest  coupons  signed 
by  tbe  farmer,  and  a  mortgage  properly  recorded  on  the  county  records.  Also  the  abstract 
sUows  where  the  borrower  got  his  title  to  the  farm.  It  also  sliows  your  mortgage  to  be  a 
first  lien  of  record.  The  assignment,  when  recorded,  makes  you  the  record  owner  of  the 
loan,  unconditionally. 

YOU  can  well  follow  the  Bankers'  example.    Thev  usually  know. 
Buy  6%  farm  mortgages,  double  your  income  and  have  the  very 
best  of  security. 

6%  Coupon  Bearing  First  Mortgages 

<L  In  denominations  of  SIOO.  8500,  »1000  and  C,  The  notes  are  the  individual  obliga- 

upwarda.  paying  interest  auuually  by  cou-  tions  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  secured  by 

pons,  and  maturing  principal  in  five,  seven  a  first  mortgage  on  their  farm  home.  Mort- 

or  ten  years,  according  to  contract.  gage  one-third  value  of  Security. 

Don't  delay,  but  write  us  today.   AsTi  for  Mortgage  List  No.  701— Also  our  Booklet. 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  Inc. 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  INCORPORATED  UNDER  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Business  Established  1892j 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $145,000.00 


A  Safe,  Attractive 
—Investment— 

Capital  Is  recognizing  the  value  and  safety  of  OKLA- 
HOMA Farm  Mortgages, 

I  offer  you  6%  non-taxable  First  Mortgages  on  Improved 
Oklahoma  Farms  In  sums  to  suit  you.  These  farms  are 
being  actively  and  profitably  tilled  by  home  owners, 

I  confine  my  loans  to  high-grade  farms  In  parts  of 
Oklahoma  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Thus  my  mortgages 
are  absolutely  safe,  conservative  and  attractive. 

Write  me  for  details— learn  how  your  capital  earns 
more  through  me  than  elsewhere.  My  Booklet  "C"— Okla- 
homa History  and  Resources— will  Interest  you. 

^"^^^^  GEO.  R.  FISH, 

Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Corn  Belt  of  Bastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  125,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 

60  ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

X  O  When  your  funds  are  invested  In  my  First 
'7(\Of  Farm  Morticages  they  will  net  you  5i  to 
I  "  /O  6%  Interest  return,  and  be  protected  by  60 
to  70%  margin  in  land  value  over  and  above  amount  of 
loan.  Write  me  for  particulars.  Best  of  references. 
G.  W.  HA.KT,  Pres't  The  Merchani*  Bank 
BKYANT  SOUTH    It  A.  K.  O  T  A 

Magazine  lor  Local  Churches 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  of  New 
York  is  sending  out  advance  copies  of  a  new 
magazine  for  local  churches,  titled  Our  Church 
and  Home  Monthly.  The  publishers  have  a 
plan  whereby  each  church  can  have  a  monthly 
magazine  at  little  expense,  embodying  local 
matter  combined  with  articles  from  leading 
authors,  and  illustrated. 


WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement in  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  ofl'er- 
Ings  and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  in 
this  field  gives  us  e-xceptlonal  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
Investment  in  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
In  one  of  the  best  investment  fields  in  the  Northwest. 


Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 


Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


Good  subscription  man  wanted  to  travel 
in  Eastern  States.  Address  with  refer- 
ences Tlie  Continent,  156  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATED  .TvS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree  ■ 
ment,  net  6%.  Address  KInKman  N.  Boblns,  Trea» 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Eochester,  New  York. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  "value  of  security.  Every  farm  is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector,  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  KIght  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops :  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500,00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm, 

TBB  UBriON  MOKTOA.eK  CO., 
X05  West  Orand  Ave.,       OIotIi,  New  Mexlct 


6 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proTcd  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFBR80N  TRUST  CO. 
McAIester     -  Oklahoma 


7 

% 


FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

are  safe  Investments.   Write  for  list 

HUn  &  CHESNEY  MORTGAGE  LOAN  CO. 

C  614  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bldg..  Kaniu  City.  Mo. 
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Financial  Situation 

Interest  Rates  Continue  Firm— Com  Crop  Most 
Valuable  Ever  Harvested  —  Smaller  Bonds 
Are  Popular. 

If  it  is  advisable  for  a  nation  to  prepare  for 
war  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  fully  as  needful  for 
the  individual  to  prepare  for  adversity  in  times 
of  plenty.  With  the  development  of  agriculture 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  possible  from  the  soil 
and  get  it  without  fail,  and  the  enforcement  of 
laws  tending  to  make  business  more  sound 
and  stable,  there  seems  little  or  no  need  to 
fear  poverty  as  a  nation.  Very  often,  however, 
in  times  when  there  is  plenty  of  money,  an 
individual  forms  habits  of  spending  which  can- 
not be  broken  when  the  income  is  less.  Now 
is  the  time  to  lay  by  for  the  future. 

Money  is  being  loaned  in  New  York  on  short 
time  at  the  same  rates  offered  farmers  for  long 
time.  It  is  war  in  the  Balkans  which  keeps 
the  interest  rate  firm.  The  general  European 
financial  situation  is  not  being  disturbed  much 
by  the  war  and  there  is  abundant  prosperity 
in  Germany  and  other  countries,  although  in 
some  nations  holders  of  Turkish  bonds  may 
be  large  losers. 

Corn  Crop  Surpasses  Record 

The  size  of  the  crops  in  this  country  still  at- 
tracts attention.  The  recent  report  of  the 
government  on  the  corn  crop  shows  it  is  the 
most  valuable  ever  harvested.  Not  only  is  it 
worth  $1,850,776,000  but  it  will  bring  more 
at  present  prices  than  the  next  largest  crop, 
in  1909,  by  $200,000,000.  Much  of  this  corn 
will  be  turned  into  hogs  and  steers  to  be  mar- 
keted in  the  spring,- although  packers  are  hop- 
ing fervently  that  the  farmers  will  breed  more 
largely  than  in  the  past,  as  the  supply  of  meat 
seems  constantly  to  be  growing  scarcer. 

The  question  is  arising  with  many  men  as  to 
the  best  place  to  invest  surplus  funds.  Many 
of  them  will  put  considerable  money  into  mak- 
ing their  homes  more  attractive  or  convenient. 
Farmers  will  invest  in  gasoline  engines  and 
improved  appliances  for  the  kitchen  as  well  as 
the  field.  There  will  be  purchases  of  the  long 
hoped  for  helps  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  farm.  Men  will  also  put  a  portion  of 
their  surplus  income  into  forms  which  will 
bring  returns  when  their  usual  source  of  supply 
is  temporarily  interrupted  for  some  reason. 

Demand  for  Bonds  of  $100 

Those  who  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
bonds  are  asking  brokers  for  issues  of  small 
denomination,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the 
first  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  opportunities  to 
purchase  bonds  of  $100.  Most  bonds  have  for 
years  been  in  denominations  of  $1,000  or  $500 
and  the  small  investor  was  barred.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  stock  of  fraudu- 
lent gas,  wireless,  mining  and  other  companies 
sold  so  readily.  Reputable  companies  are  see- 
ing the  desirability  of  widely  scattered  bond 
holders  and  are  offering  securities  of  smaller 
denominations.  The  participation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  public  in  the  ownership 
of  a  corporation  is  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
cern and  the  individual.  It  generates  a  more 
favorable  public  opinion  toward  the  company 
and  on  the  other  hand  stimulates  the  public 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
porations and  the  laws  which  affect  them.  Both 
these  acts  bring  good  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Many  states  have  no  private  banks,  the  pub- 
lic demanding  supervision  by  state  or  national 
authorities  of  all  institutions  which  act  as 
depositories.  Illinois  has  private  banks,  and 
one  of  them  in  the  stock  yards  district  of  Chi- 
cago was  recently  closed  after  the  owner  had 
been  adjudged  insane.  Judge  Landis  in  try- 
ing one  phase  of  the  case  severely  arraigned 
the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  which  re- 
cently went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  banks.  People  cannot  be  too 
careful  of  the  institutions  in  which  their  money 
is  deposited  or  invested. 


Holds  Sunday  School  Record 

Joseph  H.  Knight  was  recently  awarded  a 
diploma  in  the  Bible  school  of  Ninth  church, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  perfect  attendance  during 
the  year.  It  is  said  also  that  he  has  attended 
every  session  of  the  Sunday  school  for  forty- 
two  years  and  has  also  led  the  singing.  He  is 
a  traveling  man,  but  has  been  able  to  be  home 
on  Sunday. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niinoisTrast&SaiiiigsBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
ConsoHdations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


6% 

The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklalioma  City, 

Okla. ,  bare  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.                 W A I-TF. K  B.  PA.SVB.A.L.'L.,  President. 

FARM 
LOANS 

BECAUSE 

OUR 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  hearing 
property.  Inspected'by  one  of  ouroiflcers 
and  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values. 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purchase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  YOU  could  not 
ask  for  a  ttrovger  tndrjriement  than  this.   TOUK  INTEREST 
and  PRINCIPAL  remitted   on  due  date,  In  New  York  Ex- 
change without  charge.   Write  for  list,  Infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COaPAlY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vict-PfM. 


FORT  WORTH. 

TEXAS 


20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.' E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W,  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soli.  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

COlPMALTi^vsT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adam* 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
2 %  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

SIX  PER  CENT  INVESTMENTS 
FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SUMS 

Investors  In  more  than  30  States  and  several  foreign 
countries  Invest  In  our  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting 
6%  and  furnished  by  us  for  more  than  30  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  booklet  "C"  and  our  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GPAND  FORKS.  N.D. 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able InTcstment  on  the  Market  Today 

JHiring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       mriOITFILZB,  MO. 


S' 

onr  cDstomc 
wherever  ii 

FAR>I  MORTGAGES 

ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS c-^the  1 
SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  by  1 
rt  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  1 
■Testers  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list.  I 

ELLSWORTH  and  JONES,  i 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA.  | 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

41  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  i» 
Banking  and  malcing  Farm  Mortgages.  ^  Writ* 
for  my  Booidet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07S 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  HORV^^Sl^KOTi^ 
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Helps  for  Pastor's  Wife 

in  This  Issue 


The  wife  of  the  minister  is  and  ought  to  be 
one  of  his  chief  aids.  These  suggestions  may 
assist  her  to  read  The  Continent  with  greater 
helpfulness. 

To  Brighten  the  Hours  for  a  Shut-In:  Clip 
and  paste  on  a  card  the  poem  on  page  1644. 

To  Jog  Your  Children's  Minds:  Have  them 
read  "A  Pageant  in  Thanksgiving  Land"  and 
quiz  them  on  the  facts. 

To  Stimulate  the  Church  Trustees:  Tell 
them  the  news  contained  in  the  item  from  Wis- 
consin on  page  1670. 

To  Talk  Intelligently  About  Latest  Books: 
Read  the  pages  of  book  reviews.  (Watch  for 
the  children's  book  number  next  week.) 

To  Brighten  a  Temperance  Meeting :  Keep 
in  mind  the  progress  of  the  No  License  League, 
page  1665  ;  also  see  page  1651. 

To  Show  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Workers  You  Are 
Interested  in  Them :  Comment  on  their  work 
with  immigrants,  page  1665. 

To  Liven  the  Thanksgiving  Service :  Have 
your  husband  read  the  first  proclamation,  page 
1645. 

To  Cheer  You  on  a  Dull  Day :  Read  "The 
Boosting  of  Byrne  Street,"  page  1654. 

To  Interest  the  Children:  Have  them  write 
a  story  about  Ralph  Wilder's  cartoon,  page 
1671. 

To  Help  Women  of  the  Missionary  Society : 
Show  them  page  1658  and  suggest  there  is 
always  something  new  and  helpful  about  mis- 
sions in  The  Continent. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


Interbrotherhood  Commission  Meets 

The  commission  on  interdenominational  and 
denominational  movements  organized  on  Fri- 
day at  the  Aldine  Club.  This  commission, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, now  includes  representation  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement,  the  Sunday 
School  Council,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  all  the  denomina- 
tional brotherhoods  that  took  part  in  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  except  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  and  three  young  people's 
societies — the  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth 
League  and  Baptist  Young  People's  Union.  The 
aim  of  the  commission  is  to  find  in  what 
•ways  these  different  forces  can  work  together. 
At  the  Aldine  Club  meeting  Marion  Lawrance, 
general  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation, was  chairman,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland  of  the  Federal  Council  secretary.  The 
commission  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  quadrennial  Federal  Council  there. 


Dr,  Mathews  to  Edit  Biblical  World 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  for  a  number  of  years 
editor  of  The  World  Today,  will  become  editor 
of  The  Biblical  World  Jan.  i.  Dr.  Mathews 
succeeds  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton.  The 
World  Today  passed  to  the  ownership  of  W.  R. 
Hearst  some  time  ago  and  is  now  published  as 
Hearst's  Magazine. 


The  SiDiple  Joy  of  Thankfulness 

[The  Contlneot's  Cover  Page  for  Tbis  AVeek] 

As  David  bade  the  Israelites  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  so  at  this  time  the  President 
of  the  nation  urges  the  people  to  return  thanks 
for  God's  mercies.  Suggestive  of  the  Thanks- 
giving season  is  the  painting  "Fin  de  Moisson," 
by  Albert  Fourie,  reproduced  as  this  week's 
cover  for  The  Continent.  The  healthy  peasant 
maid  toils  with  patience  and  devout  diligence 
to  care  for  the  grain  so  wonderfully  and 
silently  yielded  by  mother  earth.  Her  sturdy 
figure,  simply  clad,  suggests  a  life  of  whole- 
some toil  in  God's  great  outdoors.  Much  more 
than  mere  material  blessings  are  found  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  life  of  God's  children  to  whom 
the  complexities  of  a  sometimes  overtained  civil- 
ization are  unknown.  In  a  day  of  many  evi- 
dences of  financial  prosperity  it  is  not  well 
to  forget  that  the  lasting  joys  are  the  simplest 
— those  associated  with  kind  deeds  and  af- 
fectionate associations. 


Pennsylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.    Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.    Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER.  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Associate 

Indiana 

WABASH  COLLEGE  


CRAWFORDSVILLE.  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  16th.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  QEOKOE  Im.  MACKINTOSH,  Pre*. 


Mr.  Houston  Accepts  Supply  Office 

Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  was  recently  appointed  to  the  secretaryship 
of  General  Assembly's  bureau  of  vacancy  and 
supply,  has  indicated  his  acceptance  of  the 
position.  Mr.  Houston's  decision  was  delayed 
by  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  retain 


W.  H.  Houston 

him  in  his  present  work  as  Ohio  synodical 
superintendent,  which  has  been  very  fruitful. 
He  will  retain  supervision  in  that  field  until 
spring,  though  engaged  meantime  in  organizing 
the  plans  for  his  new  undertaking. 

Mr.  Houston  was  principal  of  an  academy 
for  three  years  following  his  college  course. 
After  being  graduated  from  McCormick  Semi- 
nary he  held  pastorates  in  Wellsboro,  Ind., 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  taking  up  his  synodical 
work  five  years  ago.  For  the  present  his  cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to  87  14th 
avenue,  Columbus. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"Wisconsin 


Hillcrest  School 

For  GirU  Under  Thirteen 

Open  all  the  year.  Best  home  Influences.  Fewest  possible 
restrictions.  Individual  care.  Mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  Address 

HISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON,  Princiinl,  Beaver  Dun.  Wiicoiuia 


RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;:  ::  WISCONSIN 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

O PEERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 
38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  E.  P.A.K80N8,  President.    Fairfield,  Iowa 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wiiere  to  Attend  Scliooi 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BKOWHr.  Preildent. 

Ohio 

^y^^WESTERN  COLLEGE 


OXFORD,  OHIO 
FOU  N  DED  18  5  3 


for  WOMEN 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  itlmulatine  life  for  tbouEbtful  itadenti.  Compre- 
hcnsire  curriculum;  definite  relieioui  Inflnence.  3S0  beastiful 
acres;  campat.  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  AthUMca;  Oi/m- 
nasium.   Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

Mary  A.  Savryer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

T"he  oxford  college 
for  WOMEN-FOUNDED  1830 

One  bour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  students,  brilliant  faculty- 
Standard  four  year  course.  B.  A.  Degree.  Rate  only  $3  55.00. 
Art,  Music,  Expression,  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER.  Pb.D.  (Berlin),  Pres..  Box  2.  Oxford.  Ohio 

Tennessee 

Washington  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  PoBltlveChrlBUanliifluences.  BSxpenses rea»oo- 
»ble.  Pres.,  Bev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Qreenevllle,  Tena. 

For  Olrls  and 
Yonns  Women 

42nd  year.  Excel- 
lent faculty.  City  advantages.  All  outdoor  sports.  For 
Catalogue  address  J.  D.  Blanton,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ward  Seminary 


Illinois 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  Is  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  O.  OK-ENN,  B.  N.. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 

TODD  SEMINARY "FORTBOITS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  60  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOB1.E  BILI^.  Woodgtocfc,  111.  ' 

Kansas 


Oswego 

College 

Vocational-Culturzil 

Oswego, 

Kansas 

for  young  women 
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The  Boosting  of  Byrne  Street 

(Continued  from  page  1654) 

of  understanding  among  the  whole  bunch  of 
us.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Cleary  will  take  me  on  for 
humble  assistant  until  they  can  train  me.  Pos- 
sibly I  can  be  worked  up  into  something  use- 
ful by  and  by.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  great 
drama." 

Lucia  nodded  her  bright  head.  "If,"  she 
added  skeptically,  "Mrs.  Cleary  will  agree  to  it. 
I  am  afraid  you  would  frighten  her  out  of 
her  wits.  Kitty  wouldn't  mind  a  bit.  But  Mrs. 
Cleary  is  a  very  retiring  person." 

In  her  heart  Lucia  stood  in  considerable  awe 
herself  of  the  big,  broad  young  man  who  had 
a  name  in  the  community  for  cleverness  and 
achievement.  She  felt  sure  that  at  sight  of 
him  Mrs.  Cleary  would  withdraw  to  the  depths 
of  her  shell. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Cleary  regarded 
Lucia  as  a  very  stylish  young  lady  indeed, 
before  whom  she  was  tongue-tied.  But  Richard 
McKnight  was  in  her  eyes  a  boy.  All  boys 
were  more  or  less  alike ;  there  was  the  latent 
possibility  of  a  chum  in  each  of  them.  And  so 
upon  his  first  visit  he  was  made  welcome,  and 
the  feast  was  later  put  forward  without  any 
abatement  of  its  fun  for  him. 

"It  was  a  first-rate  time!"  he  reported  en- 
thusiastically to  Lucia.  "I  got  heaps  of  educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Cleary  is  a  genius.  And  Kitty  is 
another.    We'll  boost  Byrne  street  yet!" 

At  the  same  moment  approximately  Kitty, 
with  enthusiasm,  was  saying  to  her  grand- 
mother :  "Gram,  it  was  grand !  And  I  just 
guess  it  won't  be  the  last  Thanksgiving  for 
Byrne  street,  either!" 

And  it  wasn't. 


The  Pink  Luster  Tea  Set  of 
Old  Nantucket 

(Continued  from  page  1655) 

Her  voice  sounded  strange  in  the  house  that 
had  not  echoed  to  the  call  of  voices  for  so  many 
long  years.  She  crossed  to  the  white  cup- 
board with  the  wonderful  china  and  lifted  the 
lid  of  a  small  brown  jar.  "Here,"  she  said, 
"take  these.  I  baked  them  this  morning,"  and 
she  passed  Minna  two  seed  cookies. 

Then  Zippa  turned  and  looked  at  Hester. 
"Sister,"  she  said,  while  something  seemed  to 
come  up  in  her  throat  and  choke  her,  "sister, 
you  can  have  the  pink  luster  tea  set,"  but 
Hester  ran  to  the  elder  woman  like  a  little 
girl  and  flung  herself  into  her  arms. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  she  cried  brokenly  between 
her  sobs,  "nor  the  bird  either.  I  only  want 
you !" 

And  Minna,  stealing  one  little  appealing 
glance  at  the  bowed  gray  head  of  the  elder 
sister,  stole  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  gently  behind  her. 


To  Urge  Evangelism 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  General 
Assembly's  evangelistic  committee  to  hold  an 
institute  soon  for  members  of  the  presbyterial 
evangelistic  committees  of  sixty  or  more  pres- 
byteries of  the  synods  of  Baltimore,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It 
is  expected  that  members  of  the  evangelistic 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
will  also  be  present.  A  strong  program  is 
being  prepared.  Similar  institutes  were  held 
last  year  in  Atlantic  City  and  Louisville. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Dallas — Forney,  Dec.  10,  7  p.  m. 
Nebraska  City — Lincoln  First,  Nov.  25,  i  130. 
Wheeling — Wheeling  Vance  Memorial,  Dec.  9, 
2  p.  m. 

Ordinations 
Hudson — Ralph  W.  Rowland. 

Resignations 
Colorado — Las  Animas:  F.  O.  Seamans. 
Indiana. — Martinsville  :  L.  A.  Harriman. 
North  Dakota — Inkster :  T.  V.  Richmond. 
New  York — Monroe:  W.  A.  Eisenhart ;  Rome 

Welsh:  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Ohio — Marion  :  G.  M.  Rourke. 
Oklahoma — Blackwell :   E.   B.  Kuntz. 
Pennsylvania — North  Clarendon:  H.  K.  Miller; 

Sheakleyville  and  Lebanon :   E.  C.  Mussel- 


Rhode  Island — Providence  First :  Samuel  W. 
Steckel. 

South  Dakota— Sisseton :  J.  W.  Christianson. 
Wisconsin — Mazomanie  Union  :  William  Craw- 
ford. 

Calls 

California — Santa  Cruz:  H.  B.  Ulayo,  accepts. 

Idaho — Boise  Bethany :  M.  E.  Lindsay,  accepts ; 
Nampa:   W.  J.  Thompson,  accepts. 

Illinois — Pisgah  :  W.  J.  Rainey,  accepts  ;  Monti- 
cello  :  M.  C.  Long,  declines ;  Camp  Point : 
W.  A.  Hutchison,  accepts. 

Ohio — Springfield  First :  G.  M.  Rourke,  ac- 
cepts ;  Urbana :  W.  J.  Dempster. 

Oklahoma — Woodward:  F.  O.  Seamans,  ac- 
cepts. 

Pennsylvania — Atlantic :  W.  J.  Arney,  accepts ; 
Erie  Harbor  Creek  and  Eastminster :  J.  F. 
McLeod,  accepts. 

Kansas — Beloit  First :  F.  L.  Benedict,  accepts ; 
Bunton  :  E.  L.  Hughes. 

Montana — Bozeman  :   R.  M.  Huston. 

New  Jersey — Bordentown  :  Howell  Davies,  ac- 
cepts ;  Mount  Airy :  Irving  P.  Emerick,  ac- 
cepts. 

New  York — North  Tonawanda :  D.  T.  Robert- 
son ;  Albion :  Godfrey  Chabot. 

Installations 

Colorado — Denver  Union :  W.  E.  Fry,  Nov.  3. 

Illinois — Danville  Immanuel :  J.  A.  Ward,  Nov. 
14 ;  Danville  First :  George  H.  Simonson, 
Nov.  14;  Bement:  N.  C.  Shirey,  Oct.  29. 

North  Dakota — Devil's  Lake  Westminster :  Al- 
bert Torbet,  Oct.  31. 

New  York — Westtown :  F.  M.  Line,  Dec.  3. 

Pennsylvania — Conneaut  Lake  and  Harmons- 
burg:  J.  K.  McDivitt,  Oct.  3. 

Supplies  Arranged 
Nebraska — Plattsmouth  :  M.  Wallace  Lorimer. 
New  York — Rochester  St.  Peter's:  John  Hutchi- 
son. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Illinois — Cairo  Presbytery,  several  churches, 
Rev.  David  Dempster,  Carbondale. 

North  Dakota — Two  churches,  pastor-evan- 
gelist, H.  S.  Morrison,  Rugby. 

Change  of  Address 

Malcolm,  J.  H. — Franklin,  Ind.,  to  404  Frank- 
lin street,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Rainey,  W.  J. — Middletown  to  Orleans,  111. 

Ulayo,  H.  B. — De  Beque,  Colo.,  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. 

Accessions 

Iowa— Jefferson,  14,  Nov.  10,  C.  W.  Caldwell 
pastor;  Marshalltown  First,  33,  Oct.  6,  R.  C. 
Westenberg  pastor ;  Cedar  Rapids  Central 
Park,  8,  Nov.  10,  S.  Conybeare  pastor. 

Illinois — Fancy  Prairit:,  42,  Nov.  10,  Benjamin 
Berryhill  evangelist ;  Aurora  First,  24,  Nov.  3, 
E.  H.  Montgomery  pastor. 

Ohio — East  Liverpool  Second,  67,  Nov.  10, 
Harold  G.  Gaunt  pastor. 

Pennsylvania — Cresson,  9,  Nov.  3,  A.  J.  Whip- 
key  pastor. 

Michigan — Detroit  Covenant,  10,  Nov.  10, 
Robert  J.  Young  pastor. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee    Calvary,    6,    Nov.  3, 
James  Oastler  pastor ;  Milwaukee  Westmin- 
ster, 8,  Nov.  3,  E.  A.  Cutler  pastor. 
Necrology 

Funl< — Hazelton,  Iowa,  John  E.  Funk,  Nov.  2, 
retired,  aged  64. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Payment  must  bk  sent  with  thk  notice.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

SAWTELLE-Rev.  William  Henry  Sawtelle  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  M.  H.  Sawtelle,  In  Blngliamton.  N.  T., 
Nov.  8,  1912.  He  was  born  In  Port  Dickinson.  N.  Y..  June 
17,  1834;  graduated  from  Hanover  College  in  1862  and  from 
Princeton  Seminary  la  1806:  was  pa.stor  at  Nineveh,  N.  T., 
1860  to  1880;  at  Athens,  Pa.,  1882  to  1906.  and  Stated  Supply 
at  Ulster,  Pa.,  1900  to  1912.  His  wife,  six  sons,  one  daugh 
ter,  Ave  grandsons  and  two  sisters  survive  him.  Interment 
was  In  Floral  Park,  Binghamton. 

Bkaden— Rev.  Robert  M.  L.  Braden  died  at  his  home  In 
Bellevue,  Neb.,  Nov.  6.  at  the  age  of  63  years,  after  an  Ill- 
ness of  eighteen  weeks  from  paralysis,  leaving  Mrs.  Braden 
and  their  daughter.  Vera,  to  survive  him.  He  graduated  at 
Parsons  College  and  McCormlck  Theological  Seminary,  and 
preached  over  fifteen  years  in  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado. Following  this  he  was  pastor-evangelist  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  widely  known,  greatly 
beloved  and  very  successful.  His  name  is  a  household 
word  In  hundreds  of  homes.  He  has  led  many  souls  to 
Christ,  many  ministers  to  fields  of  labor,  and  has  been  a 
faithful  helper  of  the  churches.  His  ever  beautiful  Chris- 
tian character  was  ripened  and  hallowed  by  the  long  Illness, 
which  also  brought  him  many  sweet  foretastes  of  Heaven. 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHURCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

1-11  East  Ohio  Street      -       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


GET  THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

"MAKE  CHRIST  KING" 

Edited  by  E.  O.  EXCELL,  Dr.  W.  E.  BIEDERWOLF 
and  more  than  a  score  of  Evangelists. 

Regardless  of  expense  they  tried  to  make  this 

THE  GREATEST  SONG  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

Containing  the  best  copyright  songs  and  old  fa- 
miliar hymns  from  every  source.  Special  depart- 
ments  for  congregation,   chorus,  solos,  etc. 

SEND  15c  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

of  this  great  book  of  358  songs  and  256  pages. 

THE  GLAD  TIDINGS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Lakeside  Building         ...         Chicago,  111. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  COj, 
l/lEt  I  Z<  20  Ea.t  Randolph  St,  Dept.  J2.  CHICAGO. 


WEDDING 

S.D.CHIL.DS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  STATIONERT 

Send  for  Sampleg 
200  CLAKK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


.%!?!L^STEREOPTICONS. 

PFyTiyb    NEW  METHOD  ft  SUBJECTS. 

ntn  1 1 nw.  CHURCHES  reduced  rates. 

MOORE'HUBBELL&Ce.7i3  masonic  TtMi>k{-CHiCA&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Kates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cents  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "boi" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continbnt  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRESBTTEKIAN  PHYSICIAN  CAN  FIND  GOOD 
location  in  growing,  promising  town.  Write  Kev.  Fred 
McCreary.  Oroville,  Wash. 


BOOKS 


THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  (SECOND 
hand)  wanted.   Send  list  at  once  to  Antiquarian  Book 
Co.,  24  E.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  111. 


REAL  ESTATE 


BIG  PRO  FITS  ARE  ASSUBED  YOU  ON  A  SOUTH- 
eastern  farm.  Land  slO  an  acre  up— easy  terms,  yield  ■ 
Ing  *50  to  *200  an  acre  annually.  Best  social  and  school 
privileges.  The  Southern  1; allway  Lines  will  supply  all 
facts,  land  lists,  and  subscription  to  "Southern  Field"  free. 
M.V.  Richards.  Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Room  22.  Washington,  D.C. 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKBN,  FBUIl 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  433  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


Mo  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIBM-A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beautiful  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland.  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  flrst-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  corrective  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary.  M.  D., 
D.O..  resident  physicians:  A.  W.  Brockway.  D.O..  aasoclat'' 


TOURS 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars Inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


SAVE  TIME— INCREASE  KNOWLEDGE.  FOR  STUDY 
at  home  or  travel  abroad  you  need  our  booklet— "400 
Masterpieces."  From  30.000  paintings  in  40  public  and  pri- 
vate European  galleries  we  have  selected  400  through  per- 
sonal observation.  One  copy  postpaid  50  cents.  Five  copies 
to  one  address  83.00.  New  York  Travel  Club,  Pierce  Bldg., 
Boston.  Mass. 
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Break 


¥T   STANDS,   immovable   across  the  harbor's   mouth.  The 

wind  may  blow,  the  storm  rage  and  the  sea  hurl  itself  with 

fury,  but  all  within  the  harbor  is  snug  and  safe. 

A  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Policy  of  life  insurance  in  The 

TRAVELERS  is  a  breakwater  in  that  storm  which  so  often 
breaks  with   suddenness   upon   some  happy  family  when  the 

father  dies.    Then  a  sea  of  trouble  bears  in  upon  it.    But  if 

that  father  has  built,  stone  by  stone,  the  breakwater  of  insurance, 

the  wo.      vi/es  and  troubles  dash  asainst  it  in  vain ;  the  family 

IS  sate  withm  ^M/'^'^iprboY. 

But  there  is  this  important  difference :    A  breakwater  will 

not  protect  a  harbor  until  all  the  stones  are  laid.     With  msur- 

ance,  the  first  payment  protects  your  family  as  completely  as 

the  last.    Begin  to  build  the  insurance  breakwater  now.  Send 

the  coupon  for  information  which  tells  you  how  to  begin. 


  _  Continent      Tear  off  j 

THE     TRAVELERS     INSURANCE     CO..     HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Please   send   particulars    of   your    Low    Cost    Policy.      My    name,  address   and   date   of   birth   are    written  below. 
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The  Century  Co/s  Christmas  Books 


hat  everybody  has  been  waiting  for 
The  Sequel  to  '*The  Lady  of  the  Decoration" 
THE  LADY  AND  SADA  SAN 

By  FRANCES  LITTLE 

Every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  read  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  will  want  to  read 
what  happened  to  "the  Lady"  and  Jack  after  their  marriage.  Here  is  the  story,  told  in  later  letters 
to  "Mate" — letters  just  as  rich  in  sparkling  humor,  in  glowing  description,  and  in  tender  sentiment 
as  the  earlier  ones.    The  book  is  that  rare  success — -a  sequel  which  is  even  better  than  the  original. 

Frontispiece  in  color.  .^^~Z.':T^      '-.  -fe'  •  M  Price  $i.oo  net;  postage  6  cents 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs" 
A  ROMANCE  OF  BILLY-GOAT  HILL 

By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


The  author  of  several  of  the  best  sellers  ever  issued  in 
America  here  puts  forth  her  first  long  novel— a  delightful  love 
story,  having  as  its  heroine  the  sweet,  wild  little  daughter  of  a 

DADDY-LONG-LEGS 

By  JEAN  WEBSTER 

A  perfect  joy  —a  story  of  a  young  gitl  who,  coming  out  of  an  orphans' 
home,  is  sent  to  colJege  by  a  philanthropist  (who  happens  also  to  be 
young).    Guess  what  happened?    The  fun  is  delicious. 

Price  %i.oo  tiel;  postage  8  coits 

THE  OLD  NEST 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

A  story  for  every  grown-up  son  and  daughter.  The  tale,  exquisitely 
told,  of  one  mother's  longing  for  her  scattered  brood.  A  charming 
book  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Priie  %i.oo  net;  postage  6  cents 


down-at-the  heel  Southern  home.  The  book  is  an  irresistible 
combination  of  Cabbage  Patch  comedy  and  high  romance. 
Richly  illustrated.         Price  $i.2S  net;  postage  I2  cents 

SMOKE  BELLEW 

By  JACK  LONDON 

There  is  no  living  writer  who  can  surpass  the  brilliant  descriptions 
and  powerful  character  delineations  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Here 
is  Jack  London  at  his  very  best.    Richly  illustrated. 

Pi  ice  %i.jo  net ;  postage  Jj  cents 

CAPTAIN  MARTHA  MARY 

By  AVERY  ABBOTT 

A  book  which  contains  much  of  the  cheery  philosophy  of  '  'Mrs.  Wiggs." 
How  a  little  girl  mothers  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters — a  delightful 
mingling  of  pathos  and  humor.  Price  %i.oo  net;  postage  7  cents 


A  Stiperb  Book  with  Pictures  in  Color  by  Boutet  de  Monvel 

EVERYBODY'S  ST.  FRANCIS 


The  text  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan;  the  pictures  in  color  and  black  by  the  great  French  artist,  Boutet 
de  Monvel.  The  reader  is  transported  to  the  time  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  by  means  of  a  simple  story, 
forming  a  biography  of  rare  sympathy  and  charm.  Price  $2.^0  net;  postage  12  cents 


BY-PATHS  IN  COLLECTING 

By  Virginia  Robie.  Every  enthusiast  over  rare  and  unique  things 
will  want  this  book  with  its  wealth  of  reliable  information  on  old 
china,  furniture,  pewter,  copper,  brass,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Price  $3.^0  net ;  postage  16  cents 


PERSONAL  TRAITS  OF  LINCOLN 

By  Helen  Nicolay.  Every  lover  of  the  great  American  will  prize  it 
for  the  new  light  which  it  throws  on  Lincoln  the  man,  and  for  its 
intimate,  sympathetic  touch.    Fully  illustrated. 

Price  %i.8o  net;  postage  14.  cents 


THE  STRANGLING  OF  PERSIA 

By  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  American  ex-Treasurer-General  to  Persia.  The  story  of  European  diplo- 
macy and  Oriental  intrigue  which  resulted  in  the  denationalizationof  twelve  million  Mohammedans.  The 
dramatic  history  of  a  most  dramatic  episode.    Richly  illustrated.      Price  $2.30  net;  postage  iS  cents 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  than  whom  no  writer  has  written  with 
more  understanding.  A  notable  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  a 
much  discussed  problem.    Richly  illustrated. 

Price  $1.50  nel;  postage  13  cenig 


THE  YOSEMITE,  By  JOHN  MUIR 

The  book  of  books  on  this  great  Western  wonderland — comprehen- 
sive, inspiring,  delightful — of  great  interest  to  the  traveler  and  to 
the  stay-at-home.    Beautifully  illustrated. 

Price  $2.40  net;  postage  16  cents 


SUE  JANE,  by  the  author  of 
"The  Melting  of  Molly" 

A  capital  story  for  girls  by  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day. 
Attractively  illustrated.  Price  $i.2S  net;  postage  10  cents 


rOR   BOYS   ANn  GIRLS 

THE  WIRELESS  MAN 


Just  the  book  to  give  to  boys  who  would  like  to  dabble  in  the  magic 
of  Wireless.    Many  illustrations.        Price  $1.20  net;  postage  11  cents 

For  other  books  for  boys  and  girls  see  below 


A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  best  books  for  young  folks,  classified  by  ages,  is  one  of        THE    CENTURY  CO. 
the  features  of  the  new  and  attractively  illustrated  catalogue  recently  issued  by  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request.    It  is  well  worth  owning  in  itself.         Union  Square,  New   York  City 


THE 

ARMCHAIR 
AT  THE  INN 


F  HOPKINSON  ■  SMITH  ■ 


The  Arm -Chair 
at  the  Inn 

BY  F.  HOPKINSON 
SMITH 

"The  best  he  has  yet  written." 
— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Illustrated,  $1.30  net; 
postpaid  $1.44 


•v^tvet  Holiday  i> 


Christmas  Christmas 
Tales        and  Verse 

BY  EUGENE  FIELD— ///„s/raUa 

Nobody  ever  caught,  held  and  impiisoned  in  print  so  successfully  as 
Eugene  Field,  The  Christmas  Spirit. 

But  Florence  Storer  has  duplicated  his  feat  of  the  pen,  with  one  of 
the  brush.  These  eight  full-page  drawings — not  to  mention  innumer- 
able pen-and-ink  sketches,  of  which  the  Santa  Claus  above  is  one — form 
a'perfect^complement  to  the  text.    A  beautiful  Christmas  present. 

$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.65 


Henry  van  Dyke's 

First  large  volume  of  fiction  in 
five  years  and  his  finest 
work  of  prose 

The  Unknown 
Quantity 

A  Book  of  Romance  and 
Some  Half -Told  Tales 

Illustrated,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail  $1.64 


The  Wilderness  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Islands 

BY  CHARLES  SHELDON 

Author  of 

"The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon" 

With  iUmtrations  from  photographs  and  five  photo- 
gravures from  drawings 

BY  CARL  RUNGIUS 

$2.00  net;  postage  extra 

The  vivid  narrative  of  Mr.  Sheldon' s  experiences  while 
exploring  and  hunting  for  wapiti,  bear  and  caribou. 


True  Tales  of  Arctic  Heroism 
in  the  New  World 

BY  MAJOR-GETSIERAL  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S.  A. 
With  illustrations  and  maps 
$1.50  net;  postpaid  $1.65 


The  Last  Frontier 

BY  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL,  F.R.G.S., 

late  of  the  American  Consular  Service  in  Egypt. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with  photographs 

"Morocco.  Algeria,  Tripolitania,  Equatoria,  Rhodesia, 
the  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Congo,  the  Rand,  and  the 
Zambesi,  .  .  .  with  your  permission  I  will  take  you  to 
them  all,  and  you  shall  see,  as  though  with  your  own 
eyes,  those  strange  and  far-off  places  which  mark  the  line 
of  the  Last  Frontier,  where  the  white-helmeted  pioneers 
are  fighting  the  battles  and  solving  the  problems  of  civil- 
ization."— E.  Alexander  Powell. 

$3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.28 


DICKENS'S 
CHILDREN 

ffSSIEinUGOX  SMITH 


Dickens's 
Children 

Ten  full-page  color 
pictures. 

JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH 

$1.00  net; 
postpaid  $1.08 

Contains  ten  of  the 
prettiest  colored  pic- 
tures ever  seen  of 
Dickens'  s  famous  child 
characters. 


The  Sampo 

is  a  translation  by  James 
Baldwin  of  "Hero  Adven- 
tures from  the  Finnish 
Ka'evala."  The  full-page 
pictures  in  colors  are  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth,  who  put 
"Treasure  Island's"  pirates 
into  permanent  form  last 
year. 

Illustrated,  $2  00  net; 
by  mail  $2.18 


Peter  and  Wendy 

BY  J.  M.  BARRIE 

Illustrated  hu  F.  D.  Bedford 

$1.50  net; 
postage  extra 

"Hundreds  of  thousands 
will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Barrie  for  this  book."  — 
London  Punch. 

"For  the  latest  genera- 
tion what  'Alice  in  Won- 
derland' was  for  a  former. 
Children  will  enjoy  this 
book  as  much  as  they  did 
the  play,  and  it  will  sur- 
vive even  the  play." — Lon- 
don Atheneum. 


A  Camera  Crusade 
Through  the  Holy  Land 

BY  DWIGHT  L.  ELMENDORF 

He  gives  the  fresh  narrative  of  a  journey  on  horseback 
from  Hebron  on  the  South,  to  Dan  on  the  North,  with 
excursions  to  Damascus  and  Mount  Hermon. 

Nor  have  the  one  hundred  beautiful  photographic  illus- 
trations been  visible  elsewhere;  th:y  are  a  selection  from 
the  total  of  two  thousand  he  made  on  the  journey.  Each 
is  accompanied  with  a  list  of  biblical  references  it  especially 
illustrates. 

$3.00  net;  by  mail  $3.27 


Courts,  Criminals,  and  the 
Camorra 

BY  ARTHUR  TRAIN 

Author  of 

"True  Storyof  Crime"  "ThePrisonerat  theBar,"etc. 

$1.75  net;  postpaid  $1.85 

His  account  of  defectives  and  detective  work,  his  de- 
scription of  the  preparation  of  a  big  criminal  case,  his  dis- 
cussion of  why  do  men  kill  and  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence are  full  of  keen  observation  and  humor. 


Riding  and  Driving  for  Women 

BY  BELLE  BEACH 
Splendidly  illustrated 
$4.00  net;  postpaid  $4.28 

A  clear,  practical,  and  well-written  book  by  the  best 
professional  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 


Oliver  Her  ford 


Although  a  Fishwife  in  a 
sense, 

She  does  not  barter  Fish 

or  Pence. 
Fisher  of  Men,  her  Gold- 
en Nets 
For   Foolish  Sailormen 

she  sets. 
All  day  she  combs  her 

hair  and  longs 
For  Dimpled   Feet  and 

Curling-tongs. 
All  night  she  dreams  in 

ocean  caves 
Of  Low-tide  Shoes  and 

Maicel  Waves. 
And  while  the  Fishwife, 

making  sales. 
May  sell  her  wares  upon 

her  scales. 
The  Mermaid,  wonderful 

to  tell. 
Must  wear  her  scales  upon 

hersel'. 


A  verse  to  go  with  the 
picture  on  the  cover: 


THE 

YTHOLOGJCAL 


Zoo 


^^OUVtltHEKFOlU) 


75  cents  net; 
postpaid  83  cents 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NEW  HARPER 


PUBLICATIONS 

Prayers  for 
Little  Men  and  Women 

BY  JOHN  MARTIN 

In  tills  book  everytUIng  that  artistic  taste  and  care- 
ful manufacture  could  do  has  been  done  to  give  a 
fitting  setting  to  these  prayers  for  little  minds  and 
hearts.  The  plan  of  the  book  Is  simple:  On  the  left- 
hand  page  Is  a  text,  with  a  paraphrase  underneath, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  Is  the  prayer  under  Us 
appropriate  and  easily  understood  title. 

Six  Illustrations,  Color  reproductions  of  Paintings 
by  John  Rae,  together  with  Decorations  In  Black- 
and-Whlte.   Two  Editions. 

( 1 )  Post  8vo.   Cloth.  Si. 25  net. 

(2)  Full  Leather,  B2. 00  net. 

The  Mansion 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

In  this  new  story  spiritual  truth  burns  radiantly  in 
the  lamp  of  fiction— so  beautiful,  so  deeply  spiritual, 
that  it  satisfies  the  reader  while  it  stirs  his  con- 
science. It  would  be  difflcult  to  find  a  book  more 
suitable  for  Christmas  giving. 

Five  niustrat^nns.  16mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  net;  16mo, 
Full  Leather.  81.00  net;  Octavo.  Cloth,  with  Two 
Full- Page  Plates  in  Color  from  Paintings  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Si. 00  net. 

The  Voice 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 

Author  of  "The  Iron  Woman,"  etc. 

A  new  Dr.  Lavendar  story  and  a  new  heroine. 
Phllippa  Is  the  girl— an  old-fashioned  little  thing, 
full  of  pleasant  silences  and  soft  gayety  and  simple, 
startling  truth-telling.  Her  lover  is  the  orthodox 
village  parson  whose  unconscious  affection  is  most 
skillfully  portrayed.  The  parson's  wooing  of  Phllippa 
is  auite  the  quaintest  and  most  charming  story  Mrs. 
Deland  has  yet  portrayed. 

lUustratM.   Cover  in  Colors.   $1.00  net. 

Paul  Rundel 

BY  WILL  N.  HARBEN 

Author  of  "Dixie  Hart,"  "Abner  Daniel," 
"Jane  Dawson,"  etc. 

This  new  story  of  Southern  life  stirs  all  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Its  scene  is  in  one  of 
those  Georgian  villages  that  Mr.  Harben  knrws  so 
well  and  depicts  with  so  much  charm  of  homely 
realism.  In  connection  with  a  thrilling  plot,  involving 
the  clash  of  violently  opposing  natures,  he  develops 
a  sympathetic  drama  of  the  soul.  A  remarkable  story. 
With  frontispiece.   Post  Svo.  Cloth,  S1.30  net. 

 HARPER  &  BROTHERS  


A  Choice  Christmas  Gift 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CHIMHAM 

By  EtlKar  Whltaker  Work,  D.  D.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo.  Gilt  top.  55  pp.  Price,  net  50c ;  mailed,  55c. 

Popular  Edition,  price,  net,  25c;  mailed,  30c. 

In  Envelope  Booklet,  with  border  designs  but  no 
Illustrations.  Size,  4xT  Inches.  Price,  net,  15c ; 
mailed,  17c. 

What  others  «ay  about  thi«  book 

"A  spiritual  classic." 

"Has  a  genuine  Christmas  flavor.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  If  it  should  take  Its  place  In  the  small  group 
of  books  of  which  the  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest'  Is  an 
example."— F.  S.  Goodman,  Sec.  Int.  Com.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"A  most  charming  story,  fresh  and  clear,  and 
charged  through  and  through  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas."— Prof.  George  L.  Robinson,  McCormlck 
Seminary,  Chicago,  III. 

"Side  by  side  with  van  Dyke's  'Story  of  the  Other 
Wise  Man.' " 

"I  never  read  anything  more  delicate." 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
McInto*h  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Bandolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Splendid    Books    for  Christmas 


ROYAL 
AUCTION 
BRIDGE 

By  K.  F.  FOSTER 

Author  of  "Foster's  Com- 
plete Hoyle,"  etc. 

A  handbook  of  the  new 
count  (Lilies)  giving  full 
advice  as  to  bidding  tac- 
tics, whicli  have  com- 
pletely changed  under 
the  new  suit  values,  and 
latest  official  rules  of  the 
Whist  Club  of  New  Vork. 
$1.00  net:  postpaid.  $1.09. 


MY  ROBIN 


By  FRANCES 
HODGSON  BURNETT 

Author  of  "The  Secret 
Garden,"  etc. 

This  little  story  of  the 
real  robin  from  whom 
Mrs.  Burnett  drew  the 
robin  in  "The  Secret 
Garden"  is  sweet,  tender 
and  true-hearted.  In- 
stinct with  whispers  of 
the  out-doore  In  spring- 
time. 50  cents  net;  post- 
paid, 56  cents. 


The  SPIRIT 
of 

CHRISTMAS 


By  ARTHUli 
H.GLEASOX 


An  ideal  Christmas  re- 
membrance for  an.vone 
who  enjoys  the  perfect 
expression  of  thoughts 
really  beautiful. 

Cloth,  IGmo,  SO  cents 
net;  postpaid, cents. 


EPOCHS  off  CHINESE  and 
JAPANESE  ART 

By  KRNEST  F.   FEN  O  LLPS  A 

Professor  Fenollosa  was  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts  for  Japan, 
and  this,  his  life  work,  is  written  in  interesting,  often  poetic  style.  It 
deals  with  the  signlflcant,  creative  periods  and  passes  over  the  Intervals 
of  Imitation.  New  theories  of  great  Importance  are  advanced.  With  184 
full-page  Illustrations  In  colors  and  black-and-white.  In  two  vols.  Cloth, 
4to,  in  box.  $lo.mi  net;  express  paid  $lo.0U. 

The  TAPESTRY  BOOK 


By  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANUEE 

Author  oj  ''''Decorative  Styles  and  Periods'' 

At  once  a  guide  to  collectors  and  a  volume  of  general  Information  for 
those  with  a  taste  for  art.  It  explains  the  technical  terminology,  describes 
the  processes  of  manufacture  and  their  variations  in  different  periods,  re- 
lates the  history  of  the  art  from  antiquity  to  modern  times,  describes  great 
sets  and  devotes  chapters  to  indentlflcatlou  and  manufacturer's  marks. The 
volume  is  no  mere  handbook,  but  Is  full  of  anecdote.  With  four  full-page 
illustrations  in  colors  and  9i;  in  black-and-white .  Net  13.50;  postpaid.  $3.69. 

The  CURTISS  AVIATION  BOOK 

By  GLENN  H.  CURTISS  and  AUGUSTUS  POST 

The  most  human  book  on  aviation  ever  written.  Curtlss  here  tells  In- 
timately how  he  worked  his  way  up  from  a  typical  village  boyhood.  He 
describes  Just  how  he  felt  on  the  historic  Albany  to  New  York  flight,  just 
how  he  planned  and  worked  out  each  detail  of  his  hydro-aeroplane,  just 
what  he,  from  Immense  "inside  knowledge,"  believes  the  aeroplane  will 
do  in  the  future.  Captain  Paul  Beck,  of  the  Army,  and  Lieutenant  Theo- 
dore EllysoD,  of  the  Navy,  discuss  the  future  of  the  aeroplane  In  war. 
With  copious  llluhtratlons.   Cloth.  12mo,  $1.-35  net;  postpaid.  $1.45. 


Iniportaut  Fiction 

BETWEEN 
TWO  THIEVES 

By  RICHARD  DEHAX 
Author  of  "One  Braver  Thing." 
A  novel  called  a  masterpiece  by 
critics,  telling  of  the  flght  of  a  man 
against  tremedous  temptation  before 
and  during  the  Crimean  War.  The 
background  is  of  heroic  size,  and  the 
book  is  big  In  everyway.  $1.40  net; 
postpaid,  $1.53. 

The 

LONG  PORTAGE 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Authnr  of  "  Winston  of  the  Prairie." 
"Vane  of  the  Timberlands."  etc. 
A  story  of  the  towering,  clean-aired 
forests  of  the  Northwest.  An  excit- 
ing race  In  the  forest,  the  shooting 
of  treacherous  rapids  and  plenty  of 
out-door  action  lead  to  the  unex- 
pected outcome.  $1.^^5  net;  postpaid, 
$1.37. 

KING-ERRANT 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL 
Author  of  "On  the  Face  of  t he  Waters  " 
A  novel  based  on  the  romantic 
career  of  Baber,  the  great  Hindu  con- 
queror. Full  of  the  color  of  the  East, 
the  exollc  characters  of  Its  men  and 
women,and  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
of  Its  war  and  politics.  With  frontis- 
piece in  color.  Cloth.  12mo,  $1.30 
net;  postpaid,  $1.42. 


AMERICAN 
TYPES 

By  CLARENCE 
F.  UNDERWOOD 

A  large  book  of  pictures  con- 
taining le  full-page  reproduc- 
tions In  colors  and  46  In  black- 
and-white,  of  Underwood's  fa- 
mous Ideals  of  womanly  beauty 
and  other  "American  Types." 
The  text  consists  of  appropriate 
vers  desociete.  Handsomely  print- 
ed and  bound.  In  box.  Cioth,  4to, 
$2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.77. 


1  he  STORY  of 
IDYLLS  of  the 
KING 

A  beautiful  gift  book,  contain- 
ing 11  illustrations  in  colors  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk.  Tennyson's  orig- 
inal "Idylls,"  with  a  good  prose 
verson,  comprise  the  text.  Hand- 
somely printed  and  well  bound. 
End-papers  in  two  colors.  Cloth, 
quarto,  in  box,  $2.00  net;  post- 
paid $2.20. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

Send  for  full  descriptive  catalog 
of  many  excellent  hooks  for    /  Cont 
chiWrcn. 


OTHERS 

are  fully  describtd 
in  our  "Budget  of 
News." 


12-12 
F.  A. 
STOKES  CO. 
443-449  4th  Ave 
Kew  York,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  1, 
New   Books  for 
Children;  2,  A  Budget 


of  News  for  Lovers  of 
Books. 


Publishars  :-  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  -  New  York 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

FOUR  BOYS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 

Sixth  Volume  of  "Our  Own  Land  Series."  By  E.  T.  TOMUNSON.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

There  is  something  attractive  about  the  very  name  "Pike's  Peak,"  and  Dr.  Tomlinson  is  the  man  to  bring  it  out 
in  a  story  for  boys.  The  characters  are  the  same  four  youths  that  have  given  readers  so  many  good  times  before. 
They  meet  with  many  adventures  In  the  wild  and  wonderful  regions  in  which  they  travel,  and  are  richly  repaid 
in  what  they  see  and  experience,  as  the  eager  reader  will  learu. 

THE  BOY  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FISHERIES 

Fourth  Volume  of  "U.  S.  Service  Series."   By  FRANCIS  ROLT-WHEELER.   Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs taken  in  Government  Work.  $1.50 

With  a  bright,  active  American  boy  as  a  hero.  Is  told  the  story  of  the  Fisheries,  which  In  their  actual  Importance 
dwarf  every  other  human  industry.  The  book  does  not  lack  thrilling  scenes.  The  flsh-farms  of  the  United  States 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  Immense  In  their  scope.  In  strange  and  wild  places  this  work  goes  on.  wonderful  in 
its  possibilities  for  our  future  welfare.   This  is  the  season's  book  of  books  for  young  Americans. 

NEXT- NIGHT  STORIES 

By  CLARENCE  JOHNSON  MESSER.        Illustrated.   Decorated  Cover.   Net,  $1.00.  Postpaid,  $1.10 

A  master  hand  at  telling  "animal  stories"  holds  the  attention  of  four  bright  children  so  successfully  that  the  demand 
for  a  "next-night  story"  cannot  be  denied,  and  twelve  of  the  llneststorles  since  "Uncle  Remus"  and  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  are  In  this  book.  Children  will  be  charmed,  and  grown-ups  will  be  glad  of  such  fine  material  for  captivat- 
ing young  listeners.   

LITTLE  QUEEN  ESTHER 

Eleventh  Volume  of  the  "Brick  House  Books.  By  NINA  RHOADES.  Illustrated.  $1.00 

Rich  humor  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  any  age  enlivens  every  stage  of  the  story,  and  good  sense  appears  in  every 
description.  Little  girls  will  probably  think  the  very  nicest  part  of  the  story  is  where  a  "fairy  in  the  wall"  turns 
out  most  delightfully  real. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.   Send  tor  Free  Complete  Catalogue. 


LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.,  BOSTON 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY'S  HOLIDAY  LIST 


ILL  USIRA  TED  JUVENILES 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  English 
History 

By  ALICE  S.  HOFFMAN,  author  of 
the  best  "Children's  Shakespeare."  Il- 
lustrated in  color  and  line  by  Gordon 
Browne.         Red  cloth,  full  gilt,  $2.50 

A  Child's  Book  of  Warriors 

By  WILLIAM  CANTON,  author  of 
"The  Invisible  Playmate,"  "W.  V., 
Her  Book,"  etc.  Illustrated  in  color 
and  line  by  Herbert  Cole.  Decoratea 
cover,  gilt  top,  $2.00 

Jolly  Calle  and  other  Swedish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  HELENA  NYBLOM.  With  dec- 
orations in  line  and  plates  in  color  by 
Charles  Folkard.  "Really  refreshingly 
new  and  ong\na\.^''  D,\oraled  i-o-,'er,  $2.50 

Bee:  the  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs 

By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  Retold 
in  English  by  Peter  Wright.  Beauti- 
fully decorated  and  illustrated  in  colors 
by  Charles  Robinson.  Decorated 
covers,  $2.50  net;  postpaid,  $2.67 

The  Gentle  Heritage 

By  FRANCES  CROMPTON.  New 
edition  with  frontispiece  in  colors  and 
other  illustrations. 

$1.00  postpaid  $1.0% 


LLLUSTRA7ED  TRAVEL 

Karakoram  and  Western  Himalaya 

An  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  H.  R. 
H.  PRINCE  LUIGI  AMADEO  OF 
SAVOY,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

Two  volutiies,  the  set,  $15.00. 
Superbly  illustrated  from  magnificent 
Photographs 

Famous  Houses  and  Literary 
Shrines  of  London 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.  74  il- 
lustrations fron  pen  drawings  and  16  por 
traits. 

Cloth  %vo,  $2.50  net;  postpaid  %2.(>1 

Rambles  in  the  Pyrenees 

By  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON. 
With  plans  and  nearly  one  hundred  illus- 
trations chiefly  by  the  auth  jr. 

Cloth,  %vo,  $6.00  nel;  hostpaid  $6.24 

Ne7VVolutnes  in  the  "Things  Seen"  Series 

Things  Seen  in  Palestine 

By  Mrs.  H.  H.  SPOER  (A.  Goodrich- 


Freer). 


Cloth  75  cts.  net:  leather  $1.00 
net!  postage  6  cts. 


Things  Seen  in  Russia 

By  W.  BARNES  STEVENI.  Cloth 
7S  cts.  net;  leather      .00  net; 
fiostage  6  cts. 


BIOGRAPH\ 

Michael  Angelo 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND.  With  24 
plates  in  monochrome.    Just  ready. 

%vo.    $2  00  net;  postpaia,  $2.13 

Tolstoy 

By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND.  "A  most 
satisfying  book."  —  Chicago  Tribune. 
"A  mosthumanand  sympathetic  work." 

N.  V.  Times.      Cl.Uh,  %vo.,  $1.50  net; 

Postpaid,  $1.64 

George  Borrow 

By  EDWARDS  THOMAS.  "The 
best  book  on  Borrow  obtainable."  — 

Daily  Chronicle,  London,    fust  reaay. 
Illiis.,  $3.00  net;  postpaid  %1, .\1 

T.  DeWitt  Talmage  as  1  Knew 
Him 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Conclud- 
ing chapter  by  Mrs.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage. Illus.,  $3.00  net;  postpaia,  $3.17 


THE  LATEST  BUTTON  NOVEL 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Garry 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE. 
Author  of  "Peter's  Mother,"  "The 
Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square,"  etc. 

Cloth  $1.35  net;  postpaia,  $1.47 


Send  for  Our  New 
Holiday  List 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


31  We»t  23rd  Street 
New  York 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 
Artist*         Engravers         Catalog  Plate  Makers 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plant* : 

Madison  and  Franklin  Streets,  Chicago 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets,  St.  Louis 

Branch  Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Citiei 

tr  you  ever  published  a  catalog,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  you 
intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled' 
"Cover  Designs."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 


No  preacher  came 
with  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  Mayflower 


But  they  did  have 
Elder  Brewster,  who 
acted  as  minister 


Few  preachers  come 
with  modern  immigrants 

But  there  are  many  young  men 
ready  to  be  educated  to  preach 
to  their  countrymen,  who  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  their  church 
in   their   new  environment 

They  must  be  trained 

It  is  for  just  this  purpose  that 
the  Presbyterians  of  America 
support  Dubuque  College  and 
Seminary,  where  foreigners  of 
many  tongues  learn  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  their  own  races. 
We  need  your  cooperation. 
Send  a  card  for  full  information 
to  Dr.  C.  M.  Steffens, 
President,   Dubuque,  Iowa 


ASK       YOUR  BOOKSELLER 


Revell  Books  for  Holiday  Gifts 


A  SUCCESS  FROM  THE  START 
Author  of  "Order  No.  11" 


By  CAROLINE 
ABBOT  STANLEY 


The  Master  of  "The  Oaks 

"We  don't  hesitate  to  prououDce  tills  story  one  of  tUe  best  American  novels  of  the 
past  twelve  months."— Bosfou  Heraid.  Illustrated.  Netsl.25 

Author  of  "Doctor  Luke  of  the  Labrador" 


The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job 


By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

Ngirman  Duncan's  latest  story  of  "Down  North."  It  Is  further  proof  that  he  Is  as 
much  at  home  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  as  Kipllnft  is  In  India. 

or  Dickens  was  In  London.   

Illustrated.  Net  81.00 


A  Tale  of  the  Resurrection  of  Sicily 

"Avanti!" 

Garibaldi's  Battle  Cry 

By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 

The  author  of  "The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries" 
and  "Deborah,"  "Sir  Kaoul."  etc.,  adds  an- 
other historical  tale  to  the  list  of  his  earlier 
successes.  Net  81.25 


Author  of  "Everybody's  Lonesome,"  etc. 

The  Penny  Philanthropist     By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHUN 

"Peggy  Is  the  book,  and  her  charm  Is  in  her  humanness  and  in  her  humor,  in  her  knowl- 
edge of  people  and  her  capacity  to  understand.  She  Is  a  most  comfortable  and  entertain- 
ing bit  of  femininity  and  delights  the  reader."— C/iicaso  Evening  Post. 

With  Frontispiece,   Net  81.00 

Author  of  "Miss  318,"  "Excuse  Me,"  etc. 

Miss  318  and  Mr.  37 


By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

"An  extraordinary  tale  which  leaves  one's  faith  In  humanity  stronger.   It  Is  Iridescent 

with  humor  and  will  make  readers  both  laugh 
and  think."— Boston  GJoSe,  lUus.  Net  75c 


With  the  "Way  to  Once-Upon-a-Time."  by  Henry  van  Dyke 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Tales       By  mary  stewart 

Illustrated  and  decorated  by  G.  M.  McCLURE  Cloth,  net,  $1.25 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Biahop's  Shadow" 

The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  5   By  i.  t.  thurston 

"The  best  book  for  boys  that  I've  read.  It  brings  many  a  lump  to  oue's 
throat."— Gfo.  H.  NeMlinger.  Tronp  I,  E.  Orange.      Illustrated.  Net  $1.00 


With  Appreciation  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

Eastover  Parish  By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

"Full  of  sweetness  and  strength— probably  the  best  expression  of  the  philosophy  that 
ruled  Mrs.  Sangster's  life  that  Is  known."— BrooWi/n  Citizen.  Net  si. 00 

Three  Dreams  By  hugh  black,  m.a. 

Author  of  "Friendship" 

Hugh  Black  is  a  modern  prophet  whose  eyes  are  far-seeing,  who  hears  the  music  of 
eternal  harmonies.  His  message  rings  clear  and  true  above  the  roar  of  the  ceaseless 
operation  of  things  material  In  the  strenuous  life  of  today.   Illustrated.   Net  50  cents 


A  Story  of  "Way  Down  East" 

Miss  Bassett's 
Matrimony  Bureau 

By  WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

"Amusing  and  realistic  pictares  of  Down  East 
folks,  pictures  that  are  photographs,  not  cari- 
catures, homely  but  kindly,  and  embracing 
men,  women  and  children.  The  eccentricities 
of  the  country  folk  are  described  with  rare 
deftness."— Boston  Times.  Illustrated.  Net«1.00 


A  Story  of  Social  Ser'»ice 


In  Bethany  House 


By  MARY  EUZABETH  SMITH 

"without  any  plot  at  all  the  book  would  be  worth  reading;  Its  earnestness.  Its 
healthy  optimism.  Its  breadth  of  outlook  and  Its  sympathetic  Insight  into  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart  are  all  most  Impressive."— JV.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

I2mo,  cloth,  net  81.25 

By  PROF.  HUGH  BLACK 

Popular  Pocket  Editions 
A  brand  new  form  for  Hugh  Black's  winning  essays.  "Not  sociological  treatises  but  a 
practical  treatmentof  the  everyday  duties  of  life  which  shows  that  even  on  the  hum- 
blest plane  are  the  highest  ideals  possible."— JVew  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 

2  Vols.,  Gilt  Top,  each  net  81.00 
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NEW  YORK,  158  Fifth  Avenue  CHICAGO,  125  No.  Wabash  Avenue 


LITTLE.  BRO  WN  &  CO:S  new  books  FOR  BO  VS  AND  GIRLS 


The  Fourth  Down 

BY  LESLIE  W.  QUIRK 

The  great  football  story  of  the  year,  played  under  the  new  rules,  for  boys  of  14  and 
upwards.   Illustrated.   «1.20  net;  bi/ mail 81.30. 

Henley's  American  Captain 

Br  FRANK  E.  CHANNON 

Further  career  of  an  American  boy  at  an  English  school,  in  the  Henley 
Schoolboy  Series,  for  boys  12  to  IH.    Illustrated.  81,50. 


Buddie  at  Gray  Buttes  Camp 

BY  ANNA  CHAPIN  RAY 

Summer  vacation  experiences  of  Buddie  and  his  friends,  for  boys  of  15  and  up- 
wards.  Illustrated.  81.50. 

Donald  Kirk,  the  Morning  Record  Copy-Boy 

BY  EDWARD  M.  WOOLLEY 

The  story  of  ambitious  Donald  Kirk's  newspaper  experiences,  for  boys  12  to  16. 
Illustrated.   81.20  net:  by  mail  81.31. 


Cherry  Tree  Children 

BY  MARY  F.  BLAISDELL 

Little  stories  In  big  type,  for  children  B  to  9. 
Colored  pictures.   60  cents. 

Curiosity  Kate 

BY  FLORENCE  BONE 

A  joyous  English  boarding  -  school  story, 
for  girls  12  to  16.  Illustrated.  81,20  net;  by 
mail  81.31. 


Ned  Brewster's 
Year  in  the  Big  Woods 

By  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins 

An  account  of  a  city  boy's  year  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick wilds,  for  boys  12  to  16.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs   $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.31. 


The  Fir-Tree  Fairy  Book 

BY  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

New  version  of  favorite  tales,  for  children  7 
to  12.   Illustrated  in  tint.  81.50. 

Dave  Morrell's  Battery 

BY  HOLLIS  GODFREY 

The  story  of  a  young  Inventor  In  the  Young 
Captain  of  Industry  Series,  for  boys  15  and 
upwards.   Illustrated.  81.25. 


Mother  West  Wind's  Animal 
Friends 

BY  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

Another  book  of  jolly  animal  stories  for  children  G  to 
11.   Fu»i/  Illustrated.  81.00. 

Little  Women 

BY  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT 

PLAYERS'  EDITION  with  12  illustrations  from  scenes 
in  the  play.   81.50  net:  by  mail  81.66. 


The  Young  Crusaders  at 
Washington 

BY  GEORGE  P.  ATWATER 

Boy  soldiers'  days  at  the  Capital,  for  boys  10  to  16. 
Ilhistrated.  81.50. 

The  Wonder  Workers 

BY  MARY  H.  WADE 

Romantic  life  stories  of  famous  people,  for  children 
10  to  15.   Illustrated.   81.00  net:  Ity  mail  81.10. 


The  Bunnikins-Bunnies  and  the 
Moon-King 

BY  EDITH  B.  DAVIDSON 

A  new  Bunnlklns  book  for  children  4  to  8.  Illustrated 
in  color.   50  cents  net;  by  mail  56  cents. 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early 

BY  MABEL  FULLER  BLODGETT 

A  Santa  Claus  story  for  children  9  to  13.  Illustrated  in 
color.   75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 
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When  the  Around-the-Shop 
'ZI**/Mi»%S  man  wanders  from  his  lair 

arouno  wc     ^^^^j^  ^^^^^^ 

SfjOP  something — having,   as  the 

Man  at  the  Desk  has  re- 
marked, an  abundant  capacity  for  the  storage 
of  additional  knowledge. 

Just  the  other  day,  for  example,  the  A.-t.-S. 
Man  beamed  upon  the  News  Man. 

"Anything  new?"  we  inquired  sweetly. 

"Are  you  aware,"  he  asked  haughtily,  "that 
in  making  that  inquiry  you  are  plagiarizing 
from  all  the  highly  original  conversationalists 
since  the  days  of  the  flood  ?    Why  " 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it, ' 


we  interrupted  in  our  conciliatory  way,  "we 
were  just  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  brag  a 
bit.    If  you  don't  " 

"Wait  a  minute."  (We  had  started  for  the 
door.)  "Maybe  you  think  we're  not  covering 
our  news  field  more  thoroughly  than  anyone 
has  ever  done.  You're  wrong  if  you  think  so." 
(He  glared  challengingly  and  we  looked  our 
best  doubtfulness.) 

"See  here.  We  have  an  arrangement  to  have 
sent  to  us  from  all  the  newspapers  every  news 
item  containing  the  key  word  'Presbyterian.' 
Look  at  this  clipping." 

"Dog  Strong  in  Intuition — Several  people  on 


Main  street  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
were  surprised  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  a 
big  collie  dog  trot  up  to  the  sanitary  drinking 
fountain,  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  drink 
from  the  fountain.  Apparently  he  had  seen 
human  beings  relieve  their  thirst  and  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  trouble  in  getting  the  hang 
of  it." 

"Does  that  look  as  though  anything  wer6 
getting  away  from  us?'' 

"That  reminds  us.  There  is  a  man  in  What 
Cheer,  Iowa,  who  doesn't  take  The  Continent. 
I  mustn't  let  him  get  away,  or  what  cheer  " 

"Please  close  the  door  and  " 

But  the  door  was  closed. 


THE    BEST  HOLIDAY  BOOK  LIST 


A  Long-awaited  IVork 


The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  now  first  put  Into  modern 
English  by  Johns.  F.  Tatlock.  Author  of  "The  Development  and  Chronology  of 
Chaucer's'Works."  and  Percy  MacKaye,  Author  of  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims." 
etc.  Illustrated  with  32  full-page  color  plates  from  paintings  by  the  celebrated 
English  artist,  Warwick  Goble.   Handsomely  bound.  $5.(10  net 


ART 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art  By  h.  h.  Powers,  ph.d. 

A  fine  Interpretation  of  the  development  of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo.  Profvsily  ilhtstrated.  $2.(innet 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence  ByE.  v.  Lucas 

Richly  illustrated  and  written  In  the  same  happy  vein  as  the  companion  volumes. 
Paris,  London.  Holland.  Sl.r.)  net 


TRAVEL 

Mr.  Bi-yce's  New  Book 

South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce 

Author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth."  etc.  "The  most  comprehensive 
clearest,  sanest  and  Illuminating  volume  on  South  America."  fj.so  net 

Panama  By  Albert  Edwards 

The  fascinating  story  of  Panama.  Illustrated.  J;..3»  net 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them    By  charies  e.  white,  jr. 

IVilh  over  400  ilhisttations.  $-i.oo  net 
Home  Efficiency  By  M.  B.  and  R.  W.  Bruere 

The  management  of  the  home  from  the  practical  standpoint.  $1.50  net 


SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint  By  F.th«r  Bernard  Vaurhan,  s.j.  I  Christianizing  the  Social  Order  By  Dr.  Waiter  Rauschenbusch 

The  broad  tacts  of  Socialism  and  their  relation  to  Christianity.  $1.50  net  |       The  new  social  awakening  of  moral  and  religious  forces. 


$1  50  net 


CHRISTMAS    By  Zona  Gale 


Another  of  this  favorite  author's  genial  stories  of  American  life,  similar  to  "Friendship  Village"  ■  a  fine 
vein  of  romance  revealing  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  $i  w  net 

THE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS  ____ 


The  Heroine  in  Bronze  James  L»ne  Alien's  New  Novel 

"An  ideal  love  story  by  the  author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal.'  "  $1.25  net 

The  Rich  Mrs.  BurgOyne  Kathleen  Non-is's  new  novel 

Has  the  same  fine  appeal  as  this  author's  successful  novel  ''Mother." 


Colored  illustrations.  $l.'is  net 


By  E.  V,  Lucas 

$1..35  net 


Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship 

A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  In  the  stirring  war  period  of  1812. 

Colored  illustrations,  $1.25  net 

By  Latta  Griswold 

Illustrated,  $1.25  ne* 

By  Alice  Brown 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

E^y  Charles  Wood 


London  Lavender 

"A  charming  novel  of  quaint  and  romantic  fancy." 

The  Drifting  Diamond  By  Lincoln  Coicord 

A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  adventures  In  Southern  Seas. 

Colored  frontispiece.  $1.25  net 


Deering  of  Deal,  or  The  Spirit  of  the  School 

A  capital  story  of  school  life. 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan 

A  story  of  absorbing  Interest  for  girls. 


Peggy  Stewart  at  Home 

"A  merry  story."— O«(ioo/c. 


By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson 

Frontispiece.  $1.25  net 


In  the  Season's  Spirit  ' 


The  Book  of  Winter  Sports  Edited  by  J.  C.  Dier 

All  the  sports  of  winter  treated  in  interesting  fashion.  With  its  bright,  full- 
page  color-plates  and  pictures  In  black  and  white  it  is  one  of  the  handsome 
gift  books  of  the  season.  jj  5„ 


THESE  BOOKS  ON  SALE  IN  ALL  BOOKSTORES  AT  THE  NET  PRICES 
The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  >iACMILLAN  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  mailed  free  on  request 


Published 

by 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Diary  of  her  Majesty  from  her  Thir- 
teenth Year  (1832)  nniil  her  Marriage  in  1840.  Edited  with  an 
introduction  by  VISCOUNT  ESHER.  K.C.B.,  G  C.V.O.  3  V  Is 
With  Illustrations.  Medium  Svo.  (Unl'orm  with  "Queen  Vic- 
toria's Letters  ")    19.00  net;  e.cpressage  extra. 

The  Diary  of  Victoria  Is  aa  Intimate  revelation  of  the  Interests,  activities,  and 
growth  of  mind  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Dersonalltles  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  conversations  of  Lord  Melbourne  are  recorded  with  ac- 
curacy, and  from  them  we  see  how  the  Prime  Minister  and  Courtier,  by  his  In- 
exhaustible store  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  and  political  experience,  was  train- 
ing his  Sovereign  day  by  day  In  the  art  of  statesmanship,  of  which  she  was  to  be- 
come so  eminent  an  exponent.  Of  especial  Interest  are  the  Illustrations,  which 
Include  reproductions  of  the  Queen's  own  drawings,  and  portraits  specially 
painted  for  her  and  never  hitherto  reproduced. 


Royal  Gardens 


By  CYRIL  WARD.  Illustrated  with  33  full-page  Color  Repro- 
ductions from  Original  Water  Colors  and  with  5  Pen  Drawings 
by  the  Author.    4to.    $5.00  net;  expressage  extra. 

Eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous  English  Koyal  gardens  are  here  re- 
produced In  full  color,  with  an  account  of  their  history,  development  and  design. 
Sl.\  articles  by  head  gardeners  on  their  own  horticultural  methods,  and  on  particu- 
larly notable  trees  and  plants  In  the  gardens  under  their  charge,  will  be  found  of 
practical  value  by  many  garden  lovers. 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  13  Colored  Plates  and  18 
full-page  Plates  in  Black  and  White  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Small  Svo. 
Gilt  top.    $1.60  ?iet,-      TOffli/,  $1.75, 

In  Mr.  Lang's  twenty-fourth  annual  Christmas  book  the  subject  matter  is 
drawn  from  the  wealth  of  mediaeval  Christian  legend.  Each  of  the  twenty-three 
chapters  Is  devoted  to  the  story  of  some  saint  around  whose  life  a  fabric  of  miracu- 
lous detail  has  gradually  been  woven,  and  older  children  will  here  be  Introduced 
to  those  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us,  and  some  whose  names  are  not  so  famil- 
iar. A  preface  explains  In  a  form  suitable  for  youthful  readers  how  all  these  an- 
cient and  famous  legends  first  grew  up. 

The  Book  of  the  Kingdom 

By  S.  B.  MACY,  Author  of  "In  the  Beeinning,"  etc.  With  Col- 
ored Frontispiece  and  50  Black  and  White  Illustrations.  4to- 
$1,215  net;  expressage  extra. 

The  Bible  story  for  children  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  death  of  David 

The  Authority  of  Religious  Experience 

By  CHARLES  LEWIS  SLATTERY,  D.O..  Rector  of  Grace 
Church  in  New  York.    Crown  8vo.   $1.80  net;  by  mail,  $1.92. 

Dr.  Slattery  contends  that  Chrlstiani  ty  Is  above  all  a  present  theology  and  that, 
as  science  puts  Its  laboratory  first,  so  theology  should  have  profound  respect  for 
its  laboratory— the  parish.  The  book  is  written  In  an  untechnlcal  style,  keeping 
always  close  to  actual  experience,  and  should  assure  the  general  reader  of  the 
reality  of  deep  and  practical  religion  In  our  day. 

PoMubed  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,**'tlXri.'''" 
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Bed  Coverings 
At  McCutcheon's 

Blankets  —  A  very  beautiful  assortment  of  California, 
English,  Austrian  and  French  Blankets.  Some  are 
plain  white  with  Mlk  binding, others  havetheusual  pink 
or  blue  borders.  All  sizes  and  qualities  are  included 
at  $3.00,  $5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  per  piir  and  up. 

Comfortables  —  Cotton,  Wool  and  Down  Filled, 
with  Satin,  Silk,  Sateen  or  Silkoline  covering,  in 
plain  or  figured  designs  and  in  all  colors.  Prices 
range  $2.00,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.50,  $7.50  and  up. 

Bed  Spreads— Imported  and  Domestic  Dimity  and 
Aerial  trom  $1.35  to  $4.75.  Crochet  Spreads  $1.25 
to  $2.25.  Patent  Satin  Spreads  $2.50  to  $12.00. 
Emb  oidereJ  and  Lace  Trimmed  Spreads  in  many 
designs  $5.00  to  $50.00.  Also  a  beautiful  line  of 
hand  embroidered  Spreads  with  Italian  Filet  Motifs 
from  $65.00  to  $250.00  each. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 
5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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RALPH  CONNOR^S  NEW  NOVEL 

CORPORAL 
CAMERON 

of  THE  NORTH  WEST 
MOUNTED  POLICE 

C  This  novel  is  much  more  than  a  story  of 
the  Mounted  Police.  It  is  a  rare  story  of  the 
emotions  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  and 
makes  himself.  C  It  is  the  most  genuinely 
picturesque  novel  by  this  famous  novelist. 
CL  It  has  all  the  glamour  of  soldier  service  on 
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Are  There  Enough  Texts? 


"A  preacher  is  like  a  housewife.  Just  as  soon  as  one  meal  is 
over,  worry  begins  about  what  to  put  on  the  table  next  time." 

So  spoke  a  minister  vvfearily  of  what  was  manifestly  the  great 
bugbear  of  his  work — finding  texts  for  sermons. 

His  trouble  was  not  simply  the  bother  of  a  housewife  who  won- 
ders what  will  please  the  appetites  she  has  to  satisfy,  but  the  worse 
worry  of  one  who  fears  that  at  next  mealtime  the  larder  will  be 
found  empty. 

And  observation  suggests  that  not  a  few  ministers  suffer  the 
same  continual  anxiety  in  face  of  the  necessity  of  finding  something 
new  to  preach  about  twice  each  week. 

In  interesting  contrast  to  such  ministers  stands  one  commonly, 
named  as  the  chief  living  preacher  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
No  one  who  hears  or  reads  that  man's  sermons  could  possibly 
imagine  him  worrying  for  fear  his  Bible  is  going  to  be  preached 
out.  So  far  from  being  poverty-stricken  for  texts,  he  is  obviously 
at  considerable  ado  to  handle  all  he  would  like  to  deal  with. 

What  makes  the  difference?  Why  is  this  man  so  burdened  with 
riches  from  a  mine  which  other  preachers  are  inclined  to  report  at 
the  point  of  exhaustion  ?  Is  it  genius  with  him — something  that  less 
brilliant  men  can't  hope  to  rival  him  in? 

Or  is  there  a  secret  about  it  which  is  open  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  ministry? 

It  would  be  insufferable  to  ask  Dr.  Jowett  such  a  question.  But 
happily  he  has  revealed  himself  in  a  way  to  answer  it  quite  un- 
consciously. His  Yale  lectures  on  "The  Preacher — His  Life  and 
Work,"  delivered  last  spring,  have  just  been  published.  His  unin- 
tended answer  is  there  between  the  lines. 

Dr.  Jowett,  judged  by  his  book,  clearly  does  not  thinU  it  at  all  a 
matter  of  genius  for  a  preacher  to  find  in  the  Bible  enough  to 
preach  about.   Instead,  these  lectures  sum  up  about  this  way : 

To  run  out  of  texts  or  themes,  or  to  have  to  resort  to  some  otiier 
source  than  the  Bible  for  sermonic  suggestion,  is  a  sign  not  of  pov- 
erty of  texts  in  the  Bible  but  of  poverty  of  soul  in  the  preacher. 

These  lectures  are  full  of  detailed  and  convincing  counsel  about 
the  attitudes  and  habits  required  in  a  preacher  if  he  desires 
abundance  in  the  messages  of  his  ministry. 

Out  of  Dr.  Jowett's  treatment  three  great  specifications  may  be 
deduced,  not  set  down  here  in  his  language  but  summarized  from 
impressions  made  by  the  general  course  of  his  thought: 

To  get  an  abundance  of  preaching  material  the  preacher  must  in 
study  of  the  Bible  be  persistent  and  large. 

Dr.  Jowett  makes  nothing  else  plainer  than  his  conviction  that 
the  very  reason  why  many  men  in  much  study  find  so  little  of  the 
Bible  that  appeals  to  them  to  be  preached,  is  simply  because  they 
never  look  into  the  Bible  deeply  except  when  hunting  texts. 

It  is  not  until  the  Scriptures  are  searched  with  the  text-seeking 
purpose  put  aside  that  texts  begin  to  appear. 

This  is  because  sermon  texts  are  not  properly  chosen  on  their  own 
isolated  merits  but  on  their  association  with  the  whole  body  of 
Scripture. 

Therefore  the  primary  thing  is  to  understand  the  Bible  whole — to 
absorb  its  entire  message. 


The  author  is  very  strenuous  in  averring  the  fault  of  most  preach- 
ing to  be  the  smallness  of  the  thinking  area  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. A  great  sermon  can  be  produced  only  where  great  ideas 
live  with  free  range. 

Narrowness  of  mind  in  any  minister  is  not  a  misfortune;  it  is  a 
blame ;  almost  a  sin.  It  proves  that  he  has  not  been  exercising  him- 
self with  great  thoughts — has  not  been  meditating  on  mighty  ideas. 

And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  not  made  himself 
intimately  familiar  with  his  Bible.  No  man  can  know  ^is  Bible  thor- 
oughly without  thinking  on  big  themes. 

Don't  study  then  for  texts ;  study  to  know  the  Scriptures.  Then 
the  themes  will  appear  in  troops. 

To  get  an  abundance  of  preaching  material  the  preacher  must 
soak  himself  in  life. 

Dr.  Jowett  is  eloquently  forcible  about  this  in  two  directions — 
toward  the  past  and  toward  the  present. 

He  fixes  responsibility  for  much  wooden  preaching  on  the  habit 
of  taking  the  Bible  for  simply  a  book,  without  going  back  through 
its  pages  into  the  experiences  of  men  and  women  out  of  which 
the  book  grew. 

In  a  mighty  passage  in  one  of  these  lectures  there  is  enforced  the 
duty  of  building  up  a  clear  mental  picture  of  how  men  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles.  When  the 
minister  thus  sees  how  the  Bible  message  struck  home  to  live  men 
in  its  own  day,  he  will  begin  to  see  big  meanings  for  live  men  today 
— meanings  he  will  want  to  preach. 

Yet  the  sermon  won't  reach  men  and  women  of  today  unless  the 
sermonizer  keeps  actual  men  and  women  in  mind  while  preparing 
it.  Dr.  Jowett  says,  when  he  himself  is  getting  a  sermon  ready,  he 
keeps  before  his  imagination  at  least  a  dozen  specific  members  of 
his  congregation  and  continually  asks  himself :  "What  will  this 
man  or  that  woman  or  that  child  get  out  of  this?" 

Don't  consent  to  preach  abstractions  or  to  abstractions.  Think 
always  in  terms  of  human  experience,  and  preach  nothing  but  what 
human  experience  makes  significant. 

The  last  of  the  three  specifications  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  said, 
but  it  means  the  most  of  all. 

To  get  an  abundance  of  preaching  material,  the  preacher  must 
live  with  terrific  seriousness  himself. 

There  can  never  be  any  abundance  in  the  preaching  of  any  man 
unless  he  has  himself  learned  what  Jesus  said  he  came  to  teach — 
how  to  live  abundantly. 

That  means  on  the  side  toward  God  prayer — constant  prayer.  Dr. 
Jowett  stresses  this  wonderfully — that  fellowship  with  Jesus  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  put  big  contents  into  a  man's  religion,  either 
spoken  or  lived. 

On  the  side  toward  men  unqualified  unselfishness  is  demanded. 
The  taint  of  any  concern  for  the  preacher's  own  repute  puts  a  film 
over  his  Bible  eyes.   He  never  sees  the  book's  wealth  then. 

Worse  still  is  the  laziness  that  allots  to  preaching  something  less 
than  the  ultimate  sum  of  a  man's  capacities. 

The  whole  man,  for  God  and  man,  all  invested,  is  the  only 
chance  to  make  preaching  rich. 
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The  World 


Peace  Delayed;  Balkan  Allies  Advance 

Hope  that  an  armistice  that  might  permanently  end  hostilities 
in  European  Turkey  would  be  made  effective  last  week  was  dis- 
appointed. Hard  pressed  as  were  the  Turks,  the  conditions  proposed 
by  Bulgaria,  representing  the  allies,  were  too  severe  for  considera- 
tion. Since  Turkey  already  had  lost  about  all  it  can  lose,  save 
Constantinople,  the  delay  was  quite  in  harmony  with  Oriental  polit- 
ical tactics.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  it  appeared  that 
Adrianople  must  soon  fall,  but  the  fighting  nearer  Constantinople 
had  almost  ceased.    On  Monday  an  early  truce  appeared  certain. 

That  the  present  stage  of  war  is  near  an  end  is  almost  certain. 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  have  appointed  their  plenipotentiaries,  and 
Servia  and  Montenegro  will  be  representtd  by  Bulgaria  in  the 
negotiations  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  European  Turkey.  The 
world  is  asking,  however,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
empire  itself,  and  to  that  question  the  powers  which  must  decide 
have  not  yet  an  answer.  Either  Russia  or  Austria  can  provoke  a 
general  war  if  it  chooses ;  can  the  nations  less  directly  concerned 
prevent  war — if  they  choose? 

Would  Limit  Term  but  Make  Ex-Presidents  Useful 

Advice  on  better  ways  to  run  that  great  American  copartnership, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  delivered  by  experienced  men 
at  a  time  when  no  political  campaign  is  pending,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  have  both 
made  practical  suggestions  within  the  last  few  days  for  new 
governmental  departures.  The  President,  speaking  before  the  Lotus 
Club  in  New  York,  argued  that  members  of  the  cabinet  should 
have  seats  in  Congress,  strongly  advocated  the  placing  of  prac- 
tically every  government  officer  under  the  civil  service  system  and 
hinted  that  the  nation  should  make  some  suitable  and  dignified 
provision  for  ex-presidents.  He  also  asserted  that  one  six-year 
term  in  the  White  House  was  enough  for  any  man.  Mr.  Taft's 
declaration  in  favor  of  a  six-year  tenure  of  the  presidential  office 
was  in  line  with  a  provision  in  the  last  Democratic  platform  adopted 
by  the  convention  which  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson.  Senator 
Works  of  California  is  the  proposer  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  senate  committee,  to  establish 
this  limitation.  The  same  senator  also  announces  that  he  will  pre- 
sent an  amendment  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  a  plan  to  admit  to  Congress  all  former  presidents, 
vice-presidents  and  also  former  speakers  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. He  argues  that  the  nation  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience and  matured  judgment  of  these  statesmen.  A  Virginia 
editor  expresses  strong  approval  of  the  latter  idea,  provided  it 
did  not  call  for  the  giving  of  a  seat  to  ex-Speaker  Cannon,  one  of 
the  distinguished  "stand  pat"  Republican  congressmen  defeated  at 
the  last  election. 

Members  of  the  president's  cabinet  could  be  admitted  to  the 
senate  and  house  by  congressional  enactment  without  any  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.  H  it  were  done  it  would  result  in  bringing 
the  administration  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  through  their 
representatives,  and  the  working  relations  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  possibly  would  be  more  amicable. 

No  one  has  arisen  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  placing  former  presi- 
dents in  Congress  rather  than  turning  them  adrift  as  so  much 
waste  material.  No  intelligent  man  can  possibly  occupy  the  chief 
executive's  chair  without  accumulating  a  store  of  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  of  which  the  country  should  get  the  benefit. 

Carnegie  Would  Pension  Retiring  Executives 

Meanwhile  Andrew  Carnegie's  great  educational  and  benevolent 
corporation  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  last  Thursday  took  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  by  voting  pensions  of  $25,000  a  year  to 
future  ex-presidents.  The  same  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  their  widows 
while  they  remain  unmarried,  but  in  both  cases  only  as  long  as  they 
remain  unprovided  for  by  the  nation.  Announcement  of  this  action 
followed  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  eight  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  trust  held  at  the  retired  steel  magnate's  residence. 

Five  of  these  trustees  are  at  the  head  of  institutions  founded  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  as  follows :  The  Carnegie  endowment  for  interna- 
tional peace,  Elihu  Root  president.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching,  Henry  S.  Pritchett  president.  The 


Carnegie  institution  of  Washington,  Robert  S.  Woodward  presi- 
dent. Carnegie  hero  fund  commission,  Pittsburg,  Charles  L.  Taylor 
president.  Carnegie  institute  of  Pittsburg,  William  M.  Frew 
president. 

Successors  of  these  men  will  become  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.  There  are  also  three  life  trustee.^, 
namely,  Mr.  Carnegie,  his  secretary,  James  Bertram,  and  Robert  A. 
Franks,  treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  trustees  stated  that  $125,000,000  in  securities  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  corporation,  which  will  carry  on  the  various  works 
in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  engaged  and  such  others  as  he 
may  from  time  to  time  think  it  advisable  to  establish.  The  trustees 
are  empowered  to  modify  or  discontinue  any  branch  of  the  service 
which  in  their  judgment  has  become  inadvisable  or  unnecessary  and 
also  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  such  work  as  by  them  may  he 
deemed  most  desirable  for  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  trustees, 
who  are  men  of  exceptional  moral  and  intellectual  standing,  stated 
that  their  object  at  this  time  was  to  enable  former  presidents  of  the 
United  States  "to  spend  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  in  devoting 
the  unique  knowledge  gained  of  public  affairs  to  the  public  good, 
free  from  pecuniary  cares." 

President  Taft  will  be  the  first  eligible  beneficiary  under  this 
remarkable  philanthropy.  When  informed  of  it  he  declined  to  make 
any  comment  other  than  that  it  was  novel  and  unexpected.  A 
southern   senator  characterized  it  as  "impudent  in  the  highest 


Becker's  Four  "Gun  Men"  Convicted 

Four  men  who  killed  the  gambler  Rosenthal  at  the  instigation 
of  the  convicted  New  York  police  lieutenant,  Charles  Becker,  were 
last  week  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  like 
their  principal  in  crime  will  receive  the  death  penalty,  unless  the 
court  of  appeals  sets  aside  the  verdicts,  which  is  not  regarded  as 
probable.  The  jury  reached  an  agreement  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  minutes,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  defendants — "Gyp. 
the  Blood";  "Lefty  Louie,"  "Dago  Frank"  and  "Whitey  Lewis," 
as  the  "gun  men"  were  known  in  the  underworld.  Their  correct 
names,  given  for  the  first  time  after  the  close  of  the  trial,  are 
Harry  Horowitz,  Louis  Rosenberg,  Frank  Cerofici  and  Jacob 
Siedenshnur  respectively.  All  are  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction, 
and  their  ages  were  from  21  to  27  years.  Four  companions  of  the 
convicted  men  who  were  witnesses  for  the  state — Rose,  Weber,  Val- 
lon  and  Schepps — were  released  to  run  a  gantlet  of  thugs  who  are 
reported  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  informers.  Schepps  announced 
that  he  intended  to  go  on  the  stage,  making  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
his  headquarters,  but  the  mayor  of  Hot  Springs  promptly  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  that  his  city  wanted  none  of  him.  The  five 
convictions,  with  attendant  exposure  of  the  system  of  "protected" 
vice  and  crime,  have  apparently  had  a  wholesome  effect  both  in  and 
out  of  the  nation's  greatest  city. 

Americans  Aid  in  Extended  Fight  on  Fever 

Ecuador  has  asked  the  United  States  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence 
to  Colonel  William  C.  Gorgas,  for  several  years  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Panama  canal  zone.  Colonel  Gorgas  is  wanted  to 
suggest  plans  and  supervise  the  cleaning  up  of  Guayaquil,  an  im- 
portant port  on  the  South  American  Pacific  coast  which  has  been 
notorious  as  a  breeding  place  of  yellow  fever.  This  request  from 
Ecuador  presumably  springs  from  its  desire  to  share  in  the  in- 
creased commerce  which  the  Pacific  coast  expects  from  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  canal.  Modern  sanitation  for  Guayaquil  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  Ecuador,  because  that  city  is  practically  its 
only  good  harbor. 

As  a  surgeon  Colonel  Gorgas  attained  world  renown  through  his 
successful  efforts  to  eliminate  and  prevent  tropical  diseases  in  Cuba 
after  the  war  with  Spain.  There  yellow  fever  is  now  a  rarity. 
Even  more  notable  was  his  transformation  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  from  the  unhealthiest  place  in  the  world  to  one  of  the  most 
healthy — the  death  rate  now  being  lower  than  in  most  American 
cities.  His  work  at  Panama  is  nearly  accomplished  and  it  would  be 
well  to  permit  him  to  visit  other  South  and  Central  American 
cities  to  spread  the  gospel  of  health  and  sanitation. 

Check  to  Criminal  Medical  Practices 

The  present  administration  of  the  post  office  department  has  been 
particularly  active  in  closing  the  mails  to  "get-rich-quick"  con- 
cerns and  other  swindlers  and  lawbreakers.  But  what  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  achievement  to  the  credit  of  the  department 
is  the  arrest  last  week,  almost  simultaneously,  of  173  persons  in 
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seventy-two  cities  of  the  country,  charged  with  using  the  mails  to 
promote  medical  practices  of  a  criminal  nature.  Among  those 
arrested  were  physicians,  druggists  and  mail  order  dealers  in 
drugs,  instruments  and  unlawful  literature.  The  raid,  which  was 
engineered  from  Washington  by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock, 
was  the  most  extensive  ever  made  by  the  federal  government.  The 
post  office  inspectors,  numbering  nearly  400,  spread  like  a  net  over 
the  country,  waiting  the  word  to  descend  upon  the  persons  ac- 
cused. As  a  rule  bail  was  furnished  and  the  trials  will  be  had  at 
some  time  in  future.  Five  years'  imprisonment  or  a  $5,000  fine,  or 
both,  are  the  maximum  penalties. 

It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  public  to  find  the  unlaw- 
ful business  so  extensive,  especially  in  the  central  and  western 
states.  A  dozen  persons  were  arrested  in  Chicago,  including  three 
women;  five  were  taken  in  Pittsburg  and  the  same  number  in 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Denver';  nine  were  taken  at 
San  Francisco,  eight  each  at  Oakland,  California,  and  at  Seattle,  and 
smaller  numbers  at  other  points.  No  section  of  the  country  es- 
caped entirely.  In  the  East,  it  is  said,  the  state  and  municipal  laws 
against  this  abhorrent  traffic  are  more  strictly  enforced  than  else- 
where, which  accounts  for  the  fewer  arrests  there  by  the  postal 
authorities. 

Reputable  physicians  declare  this  awful  industry  affects  one  birth 
in  every  five,  which  would  mean  the  taking  of  nearly  half  a  million 
unborn  or  newly  born  lives  a  year — an  almost  unbelievable  indict- 
ment of  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Enthusiasm  Marks  Suffrage  Convention 

In  its  forty-four  years'  existence  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  convention  than  the  one 
just  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  convention  began  with  open  air 
rallies  held  in  Independence  square,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
historic  liberty  bell  and  the  "cradle  of  liberty."  And  the  "declara- 
tion of  independence"  was  read — a  declaration  of  the  equal  rights 
of  women  made  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  over  forty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  president  of  the  organization,  extolled  the  ten 
states  that  had  given  votes  to  women  and  lamented  that  the  thir- 
teen original  states  were  still  hostile  to  this  oncoming  advance  of 
half  of  the  race. 

More  than  700  delegates,  representing  every  state,  were  reported 
present — twice  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  past.  The  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  in  welcoming  the  gathering  in  Witherspoon  hall  said 
Pennsylvania  was  ready  for  equal  suffrage,  and  Mrs.  Blankenburg, 
the  mayor's  wife,  who  was  president  of  the  state  suffrage  organiza- 
tion in  the  days  before  the  cause  became  popular,  was  even  more 
optimistic  in  her  predictions. 

As  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  no  opposition  developed  to  the  reelection  of 
Dr.  Shaw.  Western  women  made  an  effort,  however,  to  make  the 
control  of  the  organization  less  distinctively  eastern  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Give  Expert  Help  to  Farmers  of  Nation 

With  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  help  spread  the  gospel  of  better  farm- 
ing the  International  Harvester  Company  has  just  moved  toward 
the  head  of  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  corporations  willing  to  add 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  by  investing  some  of  their 
profits  for  the  people.  Not  only  will  this  amount  be  invested 
in  modern  methods  of  attracting  the  attention  of  farmers  to  im- 
proved methods  of  getting  crops  but  the  company  has  brought 
Professor  Perry  G.  Holden  from  Iowa  to  be  head  of  the  service 
bureau  of  the  company.  Mr.  Holden  is  the  man  who  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  start  better  farming  in  Iowa.  He  induced  the 
farmers  to  test  their  seed  through  demonstrations  with  special 
trains.  For  ten  years  he  was  with  the  efficient  state  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  is  known  all  over  that  state.  He  will 
direct  the  attention  of  farmers  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  belts,  as 
well  as  in  the  extending  corn  belt,  to  the  value  of  diversified  crops, 
tested  seed  and  better  methods  of  cultivation.  This  will  help 
to  prevent  the  "lean  years"  predicted  by  James  J.  Hill  at  the  Minne- 
sota conservation  congress  last  week. 

— John  Shrenk,  or  Schrank,  the  assailant  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  on  Friday  adjudged  insane  by  a  commission  of  alienists 
appointed  by  a  Milwaukee  court  and  was  ordered  committed  to  the 
state  insane  asylum  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

— The  university  senate  at  Cambridge,  England,  has  voted  435 
to  326  to  rescind  the  regulation  forbidding  the  conferring  of  the 
divinity  degree  on  nonconformists. 
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Judge  Watanabe  a  Guest  in  America 

When  Chief  Justice  Watanabe,  head  of  Japan's  supreme  court 
in  Korea,  landed  on  American  soil,  the  first  place  he  visited  was  the 
office  of  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  He  is  traveling  around  the  world  in  behalf  of 
his  government  to  observe  the  methods  of  public  courts  in  all  civil- 
ized lands,  but  in  America  his  relations  as  a  Presbyterian  Christian 
took  precedence  in  his  thought  over  his  official  mission,  which  he 
left  to  be  later  attended  to.  As  is  generally  known.  Judge  Watanabe 
is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Tokyo  whose  pastor 
is  Rev.  Mr.  Uemura.  During  his  residence  at  Seoul  the  chief 
justice  and  Mrs.  Watanabe  have  been  the  very  life  of  the  Japanese 
congregation  there,  taking  constant  and  detailed  leadership  in  all 
its  worship  and  work. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  Chief  Justice  Watanabe,  on  account 
of  his  official  position,  would  not  desire  to  discuss  anything 
bearing  on  the  conspiracy  trial  at  Seoul,  which  has  aroused  so  much 
concern  throughout  Christendom.  On  the  contrary,  however,  he 
immediately  expressed  the  wish  to  go  over  conditions  carefully 
with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Misisons,  and  at  his  request  the  Korea 
committee  of  the  board  was  convened  for  a  conference  with  him. 
Judge  Watanabe  speaks  no  English,  and  Dr.  George  P.  Pierson  of 
the  Japan  mission,  now  home  on  furlough,  translated  his  remarks. 
Judge  Watanabe  told  the  board  members  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  details  of  the  case  against  the  Christian  prison- 
ers in  Korea,  since  he  had  sailed  on  his  tour  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  trial.  But  he  did  wish  to  assure  them  all  that  there 
was  no  anti-Christian  animus  in  Japanese  administration  of  this 
annexed  territory.  Marquis  Ito  had  always  manifested  the  utmost 
friendship  for  the  missionaries,  and  the  judge  believed  that  Gov- 
ernor General  Terauchi,  whom  he  knows  well,  is  a  man  of  the 
same  spirit. 

The  justice  was  particularly  anxious  to  counteract  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  Korea  to  prevent  his  passing  upon  this 
case.  He  made  it  plain  that  he  expected  to  return  to  Korea  within 
a  few  weeks  and  resume  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Korean 
judicial  system,  where  he  will  necessarily  deal  with  the  final  appeal 
of  the  conspiracy  defendants,  if  they  are  not  acquitted  at  the  trial 
now  proceeding  in  the  intermediate  court.  It  appeared  from  the 
judge's  own  statement  that  his  absence  now  from  his  post  is  not 
due  to  a  special  assignment  from  the  government,  but  is  merely  an 
incident  to  the  regular  Japanese  system  which  allows  all  judges  to 
take  vacations  for  travel  at  stated  intervals. 

Justice  Watanabe  was  later  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York,  where  the  hosts  were  Warner 
Van  Norden  and  Louis  H.  Severance,  and  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Lawyers'  Club,  where  the  hosts  were  Alfred  H.  Marling  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Stiger.  The  gentleman  entertaining  in  both  instances  are 
lay  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  guests  at  the 
dinner  were  foreign  mission  leaders  from  several  denominations, 
and  at  the  luncheon  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  New  York  bar. 
Justice  Watanabe  spoke  on  both  occasions,  and  as  in  the  conference 
with  the  board,  his  unaffected  personality  made  a  delightful  im- 
pression. To  the  missionary  company  he  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
Japan  for  American  foreign  missions,  and  declared  that  Japan  needs 
more  American  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Religion  Not  Interdicted  in  Labor  Convention 

When  Charles  Stelzle  obtained  recognition  as  a  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  Christian  churches  in  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  chief  obstacle  which  he  had  to 
surmount  was  the  argument  that  if  such  recognition  was  granted 
to  a  Protestant  minister  it  would  soon  be  applied  for  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  behalf  of  some  representative  priest.  This  prediction 
soon  came  true,  and  in  recent  conventions  Father  Dietz  has  been 
welcomed  and  respectfully  heard.  But  the  Catholic  father  has  not 
succeeded  in  commending  himself  very  favorably  to  the  labor  union 
people,  because  he  would  never  speak  to  a  convention  without 
roundly  condemning  Socialism.  The  majority  of  the  American 
Federation  delegates  have  always  been  anti-Socialists,  but  the  plat- 
form upon  which  they  work  embraces  Socialists  without  prejudice, 
and  it  was  felt  apparently  by  most  of  the  unionists  that  an  out- 
sider ought  not  to  be  so  vehement  on  a  subject  which  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  unpleasant  division  among  themselves. 

At  the  1912  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  just  held  at 
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Rochester  Father  Dietz  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  of  the 
Federal  Council,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Stelzle  as  the  Protestant 
fraternal  delegate,  spoke  successively  from  the  convention  platform. 
Father  Dietz  appears  to  have  angered  the  Socialists  a  shade  more 
deeply  than  usual,  and  their  feeling  was  expressed  when  one  of 
them  the  nex"t  day  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  "all 
religious  or  antireligious  discussions  as  such  shall  be  prohibited  at 
all  future  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  The 
motion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  it  back  ad- 
versely, and  in  debate  President  Gompers  spoke  strongly  against  it, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Stelzle's  addresses  had  included 
many  of  the  very  best  things  ever  said  in  any  labor  assembly.  Even 
Max  Hayes,  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  contingent,  opposed  the 
prohibition,  saying  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  ruling  out  of  labor 
meetings  any  theme  whatsoever,  but  he  did  wish  for  the  privilege  of 
replying  from  the  floor  to  any  religious  utterance  with  which  he 
disagreed.  In  the  end  the  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  the  fraternal  delegates  of  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  will  continue  to  enjoy  unlimited  liberty  in  this  great  annual 
assemblage  of  labor.  ,  , 

Liberal  Anglican  Promoted  to  New  Dignity 

Canon  Hensley  Henson,  the  famous  preacher  of  Westminster 
abbey  in  London,  was  in  New  York  City  last  week  to  lecture 
in  Union  Seminary.  He  came  to  New  York  directly  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  he  had  delivered  the  Southworth 
lectures  before  Andover  Seminary,  which  engagement  was  the 
main  occasion  of  his  present  American  tour.  The  Southworth  lec- 
tures were  founded  as  a  course  on  Congregationalism,  but  Canon 
Henson  this  time  lectured  on  Christian  unity,  of  which  he  stands 
forth  as  almost  preeminent  champion  in  England.' 

While  in  New  York  Canon  Henson  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Clerical  Conference  at  Hotel  Savoy.  His  address 
there  was  also  on  the  evils  of  sectarian  division  in  the  churches.  At 
Union  the  theme  of  his  two  lectures  was  the  religious  history  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  "great  ejectment  of  1662,"  when  independent  and  Presbyterian 
pastors  were  all  expelled  from  Church  of  England  livings.  Dr. 
Henson.  showed  throughout  these  discourses  considerably  more 
sympathy  with  the  Nonconformists  who  sufTered  this  ejectment  than 
with  the  Anglican  communion  with  which  he  is  officially  identified. 

When  Dr.  Henson  was  in  this  country  two  years  ago  to  deliver 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale,  he  received  word  that  charges 
had  been  preferred  against  him  before  his  bishop  for  preaching  a 
sermon  in  a  Nonconformist  church  in  Birmingham.  The  canon 
promptly  started  home  to  face  this  dire  accusation,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  bishop,  manifestly  fearing  to  make  the  issue,  dismissed 
the  proceedings.  Since  then  Dr.  Henson  has  gone  on  fraternizing 
with  the  Nonconformists,  and  from  time  to  time  fidiculing  in  public 
the  pretensions  of  his  own  communion  to  a  specially  sacred  apostolic 
succession — an  attitude  which,  of  course,  has  not  tended  to  make 
him  popular  with  the  majority  of  Anglican  ecclesiastics. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  journey,  in  contrast  with  his  previous  ex- 
perience, he  is  followed  by  news  that  he  has  received  a  distinguished 
promotion  at  home,  having  been  named  dean  of  Durham  cathedral. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  this  appointment  is  a  pleasure  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  since'  the  preferm.ent  lies  not  with  the  church  itself 
but  with  the  present  Liberal  government,  in  which  Nonconformist 
influence  is  so  powerful,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  friend  of  Non- 
conformity is  thus  singled  out  for  distinction. 

White  Ribboners  Hear  Governor  and  Police  Chief 

The  national  convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  for  1912  was  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  latter  days  of 
October — its  sessions  convening  in  the  famous  Baptist  church 
locally  known  as  the  "White  Temple."  The  reports  received  from 
state  organizations  indicated  steady  growth  of  the  actively  enlisted 
membership.  Six  state  unions — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Georgia  and  Southern  California — made  gains  of  above  1,000  new 
members  net  within  the  year.  The  address  of  the  national  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  of  Maine,  was  optimistic  through- 
out in  its  review  of  the  battle  between  liquor  and  abstinence.  The 
convention  was  addressed  with  high  compliments  by  Governor 
Oswald  West  of  Oregon,  who  assured  the  "white  ribboners"  that 
he  intended  to  obtain,  either  from  the  legislature  by  statute  or  from 
the  people  through  referendum,  more  executive  power  by  which  to 
enforce  Oregon's  laws  against  the  saloons.  For  his  antipathy  to  the 
liquor  business  he  gave  touching  reason  in  hinting  at  the  sufferings 
which  his  mother  endured  from  the  brutality  of  his  drunken  father. 
The  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Portland,  who  also  addressed  the 


convention,  was  introduced  as  a  man  "who  can  lead  a  prayer 
meeting  as  well  as  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  woman  can."  The  chief's  remarks 
began  with  "my  confession  that  I  am  a  servant  of, the  Lord  Jesus," 
and  closed  with  an  appeal  that  the  women  of  the  convention  would 
pray  for  him  to  have  "backbone"  in  his  conduct  of  his  office. 

^  ►^ 

Going  to  the  Top  for  Sabbath  Observance 

Dr.  William  P.  Swartz,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
committee,  reports  a  number  of  interesting  experiences  in  the 
abatement  of  Sabbath  work  in  railroad  construction.  The  com- 
mittee's deduction  from  these  incidents  is  that  in  almost  any  such 
case,  if  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  against  Sunday  work 
is  put  up  to  the  highest  responsible  officials  of  railroad  corporations, 
the  offense  of  Sunday  labor  can  be  remedied  without  any  recourse 
to  legal  measures. 

A  late  illustration  of  this  which  Dr.  Swartz  cites  is  from  the 
suburban  town  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  the  Lackawanna 
railroad  this  summer  has  put  in  a  large  and  expensive  terminal 
improvement.  The  contractors  at  the  outset  worked  their  gangs 
of  men  on  this  job  full  force  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  the 
strong  Christian  sentiment  of  the  town  of  Montclair  was  decidedly 
outraged.  Local  ministers  first  took  the  matter  up,  and  their  pro- 
test, addressed  to  the  railroad's  president,  Mr.  Truesdale,  brought 
a  courteous  response,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  con- 
tractor. The  ministers  then  retained  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  the 
editor  of  The  Engineering  News,  as  an  expert  adviser,  and  he 
soon  rendered  a  report  declaring  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
continuing  the  Montclair  operations  on  Sunday.  He  expressed, 
moreover,  the  opinion  that  the  work  could  be  finished  in  practically 
the  same  time  if  the  force  was  worked  only  six  days  in  the  week 
instead  of  seven.  Backed  by  this  authority — which  is  as  high  as  any 
in  the  engineering  profession — the  ministers  returned  to  President 
Truesdale  again,  and  this  second  time  were  able  to  make  such  a 
showing  that  the  president  issued  to  the  contractors  a  peremptory 
order  which  brought  the  work  to  a  standstill  on  all  Sabbaths 
thereafter. 

The  outcome  of  this  matter  was  similar  to  the  experience  of  New 
York  City  churches  when  the  great  Pennsylvania  terminal  was  under 
construction.  Blasting  on  Sunday  disturbed  church  worship,  and 
complaints  were  made  first  to  the  contractor  and  next  to  the  city 
authorities  without  success.  The  New  York  Sabbath  committee 
then  went  direct  to  Alfred  Noble,  the  railroad's  chief  engineer,  and 
he  not  only  put  out  a  prompt  order  forbidding  further  Sunday  labor 
on  the  great  enterprise  but  said  to  the  committee:  "We  shall  be 
glad  to  be  advised  at  any  time  of  any  annoyance  of  this  nature." 

The  Sunday-work  history  of  the  New  York  Central  terminal 
now  approaching  completion  has  been  quite  similar.  The  committee 
likewise,  by  this  method  of  appealing  "higher  up,"  was  able  to 
end  Sunday  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal.  Dr. 
Swartz  says:  "Underlings  and  small  contractors  often  authorize 
work  done  on  Sunday  in  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  law  and 
public  opinion.  It  seems  invariably  true  that  when  any  real  case  is 
clearly  and  courteously  presented  to  men  at  the  head  of  public 
enterprises  they  will  be  found  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  act,  and  act  promptly."  , 

A  London  Idea  of  Ordination  Vows 

The  debate  of  the  Presbytery  of  London  North,  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  on  the  questions  which  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  should  properly  be  required  to  answer  at  ordination, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  formula  of  three  inquiries  as  represent- 
ing the  presbytery's  mind  on  suitable  ministerial  vows.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  although  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  as 
its  standards  both  the  Westminster  Confession  and  a  "brief  state- 
ment" closely  corresponding  to  the  "brief  statement"  of  American 
Presbyterianism,  the  presbytery  does  not  think  that  a  ministerial 
candidate  should  be  asked  to  affirm  his  belief  in  either  as  a  condi- 
tion for  ordination.  The  formula  provided  in  presbytery  is  as 
follows : 

"i.  Do  you  believe  in  and  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Son  of  God,  as  your  Saviour  and  Lord? 

"2.  Will  you  faithfully  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
wherein  he  freely  offers  to  all  mankind  forgiveness  and  eternal  life, 
calling  them  into  the  fellowship  and  service  of  his  kingdom,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again  from  the  dead 
and  liveth  evermore,  head  over  all  things  to  his  church? 

"3.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  in  every  age,  to 
be  the  supreme  authority  in  faith  and  duty?" 
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The  Danger  of  Applause 

THERE  ARE  always  so  many  good  people  in  the  world  that 
when  a  man  does  a  good  thing  he  is  apt  to  be  approved  by 
them.  Then,  as  his  work  goes  on,  he  comes  to  expect  ap- 
proval. When  he  finds  that  the  circle  of  the  approving  broadens 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inclination  to  seek  applause. 

Most  men  set  out  in  a  noble  enterprise  with  no  purpose  of 
claiming  human  approval,  but  such  approval  is  always  sweet,  and  its 
peril  comes  when  it  is  made  an  object.  It  is  always  healthy  to  re- 
member that  there  is  approval  which  is  condemnation.  The  old 
word  which  declares  a  woe  on  a  man  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
iiim  is  not  trifling.  It  is  partly  what  Emerson  meant  in  his  saying 
that  goodness  must  have  an  edge  to  it,  or  it  is  nothing.  Goodness, 
that  is,  must  cut,  and  it  must  run  counter  to  the  thought  of  all 
bad  men.  If,  however,  one  gets  an  ambition  for  applause,  it  is  easy 
to  dull  any  edge  which  would  be  apt  to  lessen  the  applause  in  some 
circles. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  John  the  Baptist  denounced  evil 
there  was  not  merely  applause,  men  praising  him  and  urging  him  to 
go  on  and  give  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  another  lashing.  There 
was  not  even  opposition  alone.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  cheap 
to  have  sought  the  opposition  of  men  as  their  approval.  The  result 
of  John's  denunciation  of  evil  was  that  men  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  what  they  should  do  about  the  matter  themselves.  In 
these  days  of  pulpit  denunciation,  so  much  of  it  needed  and  wisely 
delivered,  it  is  well  for  men  to  test  the  depths  of  the  real  appeal 
that  is  made.  What  do  men  do  who  hear  it?  Do  they  applaud  it? 
Do  they  oppose  it?  Neither  really  makes  any  serious  difference. 
Do  they  set  out  to  correct  the  evil  denounced?  Do  they  make  plans 
to  change  their  own  relation  to  wickedness?  That  was  the  test  that 
■showed  John's  preaching  was  effective. 

Make  it  personal.  When  we  hear  a  great  public  evil  denounced, 
how  do  we  feel  about  it  ?  Will  some  of  us  applaud  the  preacher  and 
urge  him  to  go  after  the  rascals  again?  Will  some  of  us  oppose 
the  preacher  and  quote  solemn  proverbs  about  shoemakers'  sticking 
to  their  lasts?  But  the  work  has  not  gone  very  far  unless  we,  and 
men  like  us,  grow  serious  and  want  to  know  what  we  need  to  do 
•ourselves  to  keep  clear  of  the  evil,  and  then  to  clear  the  land  of  it, 
As  there  is  danger  of  a  man's  seeking  applause,  so  there  is  danger 
of  hearers'  feeling  that  they  have  done  their  part  when  they  have 
approved  what  was  said.  It  is  a  dangerously  virtuous  feeling  that 
we  have  when  we  declare  that  a  sermon  has  really  expressed  our 
own  notions.  The  real  question  is,  whether  those  notions  of  ours 
are  tending  to  change  our  lives.  Applauding  proves  nothing  except 
that  we  know  our  responsibility.  It  may  betoken  a  good  state  of 
mind,  but  it  says  nothing  about  the  state  of  will. 


Vain  Opposition  to  Progressive  Christian  Strategy 

A  later  revival  of  complaints  against  the  present  administration 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  based  on  the  assumed  axiom 
that  the  board  is  bound  by  its  charter  never  to  spend  its  money 
on  anything  else  than  supplementing  salaries  of  pastors  over  weak 
■churches  in  frontier  communities.  But  assuming  it  as  an  axiom 
is  the  only  way  that  this  principle  can  be  upheld  long  enough  to 
write  a  leading  editorial  on  it,  for  the  minute  it  is  submitted  to  any 
argument  it  goes  to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  the  facts  brought 
in  to  support  it.  The  quotation,  for  instance,  of  that  section  of 
the  charter  which  is  interpreted  to  limit  home  missions  to  this 
Tiarrow  definition  shows  instantly  that  home  missions  has  never 
"been  so  narrow.    The  charter  reads : 

"The  object  of  which  shall  be  to  assist  in  sustaining  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  feeble  churches  and  congregations  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  generally  to  superintend  the  whole  work  of  home  missions 
in  behalf  of  said  church,  as  the  Assembly  may  from  time  to 
time  direct." 

This  excerpt,  on  the  surface  of  it,  shows  manifestly  that  the 
task  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  "the  sustaining  and  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  feeble  churches  .  .  .  and"  something  else. 
This  "something  else,"  moreover,  is  specifically  left  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  determine  as  to  nature  and  scope.  There  may  be  some 
people  in  the  church  today  who  think  that  home  missions  is  a 
stereotyped  sort  of  sacred  relic  that  only  impiety  would  ever  venture 
to  touch  and  only  sacrilege  would  ever  assume  to  change.    But  the 


men  who  drew  the  charter  of  home  missions  were  wiser  than  that, 
and  well  appreciated  that  they  must  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the 
new  developments  which  "the  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
direct." 

Whoever  now  objects  to  what  the  Home  Board  is  doing  for  the 
laboring  people,  for  the  immigrants  and  for  "exceptional  classes 
and  populations"  is  not  taking  this  charter  for  his  intrenchment 
and  defense,  but  is  simply  butting  his  head  against  it.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1910  faced  this  whole  question  and  did  most  specifically, 
and  with  all  wise  understanding  of  what  it  was  doing,  "direct" 
that  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  should  no  longer  confine  itself 
to  the  simple  support  of  weak  churches,  but  should  move  along 
larger  lines  to  become  a  national  board  of  strategy  deahng  with  all 
national  problems  that  the  church  confronts.  The  board  had  been 
making  tentative  outreaches  along  these  lines  for  several  years, 
and  while  it  was  venturing  these  experiments,  it  might  have  been 
said,  by  the  supercritical,  to  be  straining  its  charter  a  little.  But 
the  1910  Assembly  regularized  all  that,  and  established  a  definite 
policy  by  which  the  financing  of  congregations  not  yet  capable  of 
self-support  should  be  more  and  more  relegated  to  the  different 
synods,  while  the  national  board  should  address  itself  to  obligations 
of  the  church  too  large  and  general  for  single  synods  to  handle. 

This  policy  was  not  a  freak  innovation  but  merely  confirmed  the 
sentiment  that  had  been  growing  in  the  church  for  a  decade  or 
more  as  the  old  frontier  was  disappearing  and  men  alive  to  the 
situation  realized  that  the  church  had  new  tasks  to  confront  in  other 
directions.  Against  that  sentiment  it  is  worse  than  idle  for  anybody 
to  waste  time  trying  to  awaken  opposition.  The  people  who  cannot 
see  that  church  statesmanship  must  progress  through  new  methods 
and  new  policies  from  generation  to  generation,  are  so  few  that 
they  ought  to  realize  the  utter  hopelesssness  of  their  making  any 
impression  with  that  vast  majority  who  can  see  this  most  un- 
mistakable fact  of  Christian  strategy. 

Purifying  Its  Own  Denominational  Vocabulary 

The  Continent  has  found  refreshing  reading  in  an  editorial  article 
discovered  in  the  pages  of  a  late  Christian  Evangelist,  organ  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  which  it  is  by  no  means  a  conventional  affecta- 
tion to  call  "our  esteemed  contemporary."  The  editor  entitles  his 
remarks  "Sound  Speech  That  Cannot  Be  Condemned,"  but  what  he 
is  in  fact  writing  about  is  unsound  speech  that  can  be  condemned, 
and  he  condemns  it  with  a  roundness  and  bluntness  that  does  the 
reader's  soul  good — at  least  the  soul  of  a  Presbyterian  reader.  And 
his  observations  sought  to  bring  commensurate  benefit  to  many  over- 
bumptious  souls  in  The  Christian  Eyangelist's  own  communion. 

The  outspoken  editor  takes  square  in  hand  a  Disciple  evangelist 
who  at  the  recent  big  convention  of  the  fellowship  at  Louisville  told 
the  audience  that  there  are  many  cities  of  over  20,000  population 
in  the  United  States  where  "there  is  not  yet  a  single  church  of 
Christ."  The  Christian  Evangelist  rebukes  this  gentleman  with 
the  straight-aimed  remark:  "Evidently  he  was  using  the  term 
'church  of  Christ'  in  a  nonscriptural  use.  It  is  surely  as  ob- 
jectionable to  use  biblical  terms  in  a  denominational  sense  as  to 
use  denominational  terms."  With  equal  straightforwardness  the 
editor  observes :  "The  people  represented  at  Louisville  are  not  the 
Christian  church.  ...  A  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  anyone 
that  the  Christian  church  is  a  much  larger  body  and  that  it  includes 
all  the  redeemed  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  Similarly  the  phrase  "We 
are  Christians  only"  is  ruled  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  Christian 
propriety.  And  finally  the  editor  adds  the  sage  observation : 
"A  people  pleading  for  the  union  of  all  God's  people  will  help  their 
cause  by  avoiding  all  terms  that  irritate  and  repel  those  whom  they 
are  anxious  to  gain." 

Could  these  sane  counsels  prevail  generally  among  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  the  last  vestige  would  quickly  disappear  of  all  that 
prejudicial  feeling  against  them  which  has  undeniably  affected 
other  Protestant  churches  no  little.  The  cool  assumption  that  all 
denominations  beside  their  own  are  disloyal  to  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  the  affronting  attitude  of  many  Disciple  ministers,  and  fra- 
ternal popularity  with  those  denominations  was  quite  too  much  for 
such  ministers  to  expect.  But  the  grateful  recognition  that  men  of 
that  sort  are  disappearing  from  the  Disciple  ranks  prepares  the 
Protestant  world  to  accept  the  aggressive  Disciple  people  as  brothers 
not  only  respected  but  intimately  beloved  for  their  coworking  in 
all  vital  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Methodists  Outgive  Presbyterians  in  Missions 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  pride  of  Presbyterians  to  say  that 
the  New  York  board  of  their  church  was  spending  more  money 
than  any  other  foreign  mission  agency  in  this  country.  But  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  board  has  now  forged  ahead,  as  it  certainly 
should  do,  seeing  that  it  represents  about  three  times  as  many 
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Christian  givers  as  the  Presbyterian  constituency.  Tlie  receipts  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  for  the  year  that  ended  March  31  of  the 
present  year  were  $1,850,000,  of  which  $600,000  came  from  the 
women's  societies.  The  gifts  of  the  Methodists  for  the  years  end- 
ing September  30  were  $1,540,000  from  the  men  and  $835,000  from 
the  women.  A  tremendous  debt  has  been  sapping  the  fervor  of 
Methodist  missionary  enthusiasts,  but  the  new  administration  in- 
stalled in  the  board  headquarters  by  the  General  Conference  last 
spring  has  already  changed  the  face  of  things  very  encouragingly, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  board  are  now  being  rapidly  scaled 
down  without  cutting  short  any  current  work. 

An  Appropriate  Memorial  to  Dr.  Holmes 

The  endowment  of  a  Richard  S.  Holmes  scholarship  in  Lincoln 
University  is  assuredly  an  appeal  to  the  best  philanthropic  in- 
stincts which  should  find  especial  response  among  former  readers 
of  The  Westminster  and  present  readers  of  The  Continent.  Dr. 
Holmes's  noble  championing  of  the  colored  race,  particularly  in  its 
right  to  enjoy  the  service  of  a  competent  Christian  ministry,  was 
one  of  the  superlative  enthusiasms  of  his  life.  His  eloquence  was 
never  more  moving  than  when  he  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of 
this  stanch  old  Pennsylvania  institution,  sustained  under  the  name 
of  the  great  martyr  President  for  the  uplift  of  the  race  emancipated 
by  him.  To  create  a  permanent  commemoration  of  that  enthusiasm, 
in  a  fund  which  will  perpetually  hold  open  a  door  for  education 
to  young  negro  men  whom  God  calls  to  preach  his  gospel,  is  a 
purpose  so  worthy  and  appropriate  that  no  admirer  of  Dr.  Holmes 
can  fail  to  feel  the  magnetism  of  it.  A  very  modest  sum  is  asked 
for,  but  spontaneous  giving  ought  to  double  and  treble  it.  Dr. 
W.  P.  White  in  The  Continent  office  at  Witherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia,  is  the  treasurer  to  whom  gifts  for  this  fund  may 
be  sent. 


— F.  H.  Abbott,  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  at 
Washington,  has  been  roundly  charged  with  being  a  tool  of  the 
liquor  interests ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that,  with  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  over  him  vacant,  Mr.  Abbott's  name  appears 
signed  as  acting  commissioner  to  an  order  that  could  not  be  excelled 
for  the  strenuosity  with  which  it  insists  that  the  law  against  liquor 
on  Indian  reservations  must  be  absolutely  enforced.  He  is  espe- 
cially emphatic  in  saying  that  the  statute  forbidding  the  use  of 
intoxicants  on  reservations  is  just  as  binding  on  the  white  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  services  as  it  is  on  the  Indians.  The  par- 
ticular purpose  of  the  order  indeed  is  to  inform  employees  that 
they  will  neither  be  permitted  to  drink  liquor  themselves  nor  be  ex- 
cused for  failing  to  exert  themselves  actively  to  shut  off  liquor  sell- 
ing to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Abbott's  letter  has  one  particularly  luminous 
sentence:  "The  law  cannot  be  enforced  effectively  as  to  Indians 
unless  the  employees  themselves  set  the  example  for  its  obedience." 
If  the  war  department  would  only  put  out  such  a  pronunciamento 
with  the  words  "private  soldiers"  in  place  of  "Indians"  and  "of- 
ficers" in  place  of  "employees,"  all  the  trouble  about  drunkexiness 
in  the  army  and  all  contention  for  the  replacement  of  beer  in  the 
canteens  would  soon  be  ended. 

— How  little  we  know  of  what  may  underlie  the  peculiarities  of 
men !  Sometimes  under  an  eccentricity  there  lies  only  a  bit  of  stub- 
born honesty.  Our  recent  encyclopedias  are  often  indebted  to  the 
late  W  J  McGee,  a  celebrated  ethnologist.  One  of  his  eccentricities 
was  the  persistent  demand  that  no  periods  be  put  after  his  initials. 
Many  thought  it  only  an  oddity.  It  was  his  way  of  being  honest. 
He  was  a  foundling  without  a  name.  He  had  to  assume  one,  but 
not  wishing  to  go  further  than  necessary  in  taking  what  did  not 
belong  to  him,  he  assumed  only  initials,  instead  of  a  Christian 
name.  So  he  always  contended  that  the  letters  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  periods,  because  they  were  not  abbreviations ;  they  did  not 
stand  for  anything.  If  we  should  get  behind  the  oddities  of  other 
men,  might  we  not  find  a  similar  explanation? 

— Admirers  of  Dr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  professor  of  missions  at 
Yale  University,  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  an  unnamed  friend  has 
offered  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  his  department  on  condition 
of  $200,000  additional  being  raised  for  the  expansion  of  Yale 
Divinity  School.  This  generous  sum  will  doubtless  enable  Professor 
Beach  to  extend  his  missionary  researches  still  more  widely  than 
he  has  prosecuted  them  heretofore. 

— The  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  a  splendidly  emphatic  fash- 
ion, has  joined  the  goodly  fellowship  of  American  cities  now  fight- 
ing vice.  Old  Newarkites  say  that  the  town  was  never  before  so 
stirred  with  a  zeal  for  righteousness,  and  Horatio  M.  Van  Sant 
and  his  associates  are  showing  themselves  made  out  of  true 
crusade  stuff. 


— The  Christian  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy  in  Korea  are 
once  more  on  trial  at  Seoul,  this  time  in  the  so-called  "court  of 
second  instance,"  to  which  the  defendants,  through  their  Japanese 
attorneys,  took  an  appeal  after  their  conviction  in  the  lower  court. 
Prayer  that  the  machinations  of  unjust  men  may  now  be  frustrated 
and  justice  done  should  ascend  from  all  Christendom.  Some  of 
the  imprecatory  psalms  may  in  this  connection  be  put  to  a  strictly 
Christian  use,  calling  on  the  Lord  for  confusion  to  overwhelm  the 
enemies  of  the  church  not  out  of  any  petty  private  vengeance  but 
with  large  longing  for  the  triumph  of  the  right.  It  may  be  added 
as  a  cautionary  suggestion  which  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  all  the  missionary  leaders,  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  sign  petitions  to  the  Japanese  emperor  for  the  pardon  of 
these  convicted  Christians.  It  is  quite  obviously  inopportune  to 
ask  for  the  exercise  of  clemency  toward  those  who  still  have  a 
strong  hope  for  complete  vindication  by  acquittal. 

—One  of  the  worst  exasperations  which  good  citizens  have  to 
suffer  in  a  free  republic  like  the  United  States  is  to  see  law  and 
order  weakened  by  the  stupidity  with  which  small  officials  often  try 
to  enforce  it.  No  recent  example  of  this  has  been  quite  so  bad  as 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn  of  Schenectady, 
New  York,  for  disturbing  the  peace  when  he  tried  to  make  a 
political  address  to  a  group  of  strikers  during  the  recent  campaign. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  able  to  judge  there  is  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  Rev.  Mr.  Lunn  was  quite  within  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  in  speaking  on  the  occasions  in  question,  and  even  if  the 
advice  which  he  had  to  give  to  the  strikers  was  bad  advice,  the 
police  took  the  worst  possible  way  to  give  that  bad  advice  a  big 
effect. 

— The  announcement  that  the  General  Assembly's  committee  on 
graded  lessons  will  not  exercise  the  power  delegated  to  it  for  re- 
tiring any  portion  of  the  lessons  now  put  forth  by  the  Board  of 
Publication  in  Philadelphia,  assures  the  church  pleasantly  of  the 
genuine  conservatism  of  the  committee.  If,  as  is  now  understood, 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  Assembly  shall  include  a  recom- 
mendation for  discontinuing  lessons  that  involves  "extra-bibHcal" 
material,  the  proposal  will  be  heard  with  very  much  more  confi- 
dence since  the  committee  has  decided  to  leave  the  question  open 
for  public  discussion  instead  of  settling  it  within  its  own  councils, 
as  it  might  have  done  under  the  authority  granted  to  it. 

— Dr.  Luzzi  says  that  two  minor  offenders  among  the  Camorrists 
recently  on  trial  in  Italian  courts  were  sentenced  to  be  exiled  into 
the  Waldensian  district  of  Piedmont.  The  quiet  and  peaceful  air 
of  those  pious  valleys  soon  worked  an  immeasurable  change.  The 
happy  experience  of  falling  in  love  with  two  Waldensian  maidens 
cumulated  the  effect.  Now  the  Camorrists  are  married  and  settled 
down  to  domestic  life — but  Camorrists  no  longer.  Instead,  they  are 
model  citizens  full  of  effusive  loyalty  to  the  king  and  to  all  the 
institutions  of  settled  government  in  their  native  land. 

— Congressman  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas,  who  has  stood  so 
straight  and  stalwart  against  the  liquor  interests  in  the  national 
house  of  representatives — especially  in  championing  the  interstate 
liquor  bill  on  which  his  name  is  hyphenated  with  that  of  Senator 
Kenyon — is  to  be  promoted  to  the  national  senate  next  March,  suc- 
ceeding the  impossible  Senator  Bailey.  This  was  decided  by  popular 
primary.  The  people  of  Texas  evidently  know  a  good  man  when 
they  see  him. 


Jots  and  Tittles 

— No  one  should  ever  be  discarded  because  of  a  single  failure. 
The  ox  that  fell  into  the  pit  needed  only  a  kindly  hand  to  be  as 
useful  as  it  was  before.  And  the  same  is  true  of  many  an  un- 
fortunate man. 

— The  collection  plate  is  the  cash  register  of  the  church.  It  in- 
dicates the  value  that  one  puts  upon  his  own  religion.  Those  who- 
are  content  with  a  penny  a  week  are  liable  to  have  marked  it 
too  high. 

— Large  audiences  are  desirable,  but  not  always  essential  to  the 
sermon.  The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  new  birth  were  both 
first  preached  to  congregations  of  one. 

— Form  must  always  be  held  secondary  to  fact.  It  is  not  the 
shape  of  the  cup,  but  the  water  inside  that  refreshes  the  disciple. 

—Spiritual  growth  does  not  lie  so  much  in  doing  better  than 
others  as  it  does  in  doing  better  than  one's  self. 

— Convenience  in  religion  is  an  effort  to  board  a  through  train  on 
a  stopover  ticket. 

— Close  communion  is  a  banquet  with  a  single  plate. 

— The  real  church  member  is  the  one  who  attends. 
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Witness 
of  Those 
Who 
Know 


THE  WITNESSES  by  whom  we  are  encompassed  are  not 
mere  onlookers,  silent  spectators,  passively  watching  the 
racer  in  his  spurts  or  lapses,  in  his  triumphs  or  his 
defeats.  They  are  men  and  women  who  have  run  the  race,  who 
have  reached  the  goal,  who  have  won  the  prize,  and  who  now  return 
to  cheer  the  after-racers  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  victory. 

They  are  witnesses  not  in  the  sense  of  looking  on 
but  in  the  sense  of  giving  personal  evidence. 
They  have  had  experiences  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  they  have  made  vital  discoveries,  and"  now 
they  line  the  course  to  proclaim  their  findings  to 
inexperienced  souls  whose  race  is  yet  to  be  run. 
Theirs  are  not  the  cheers  of  the  untried ;  they 
are  the  tonic  inspirations  of  men  who  know,  and 
who  record  the  vital  findings  of  their  own  souls. 
And  what  is  the  character  of  their  witness?  Just  this,  that  by 
faith  in  God  we  win  life's  prize ;  that  by  faith  in  God  we  can  cope 
with  every  difficulty  along  the  course;  and  by  faith  in  God  we 
can  reach  our  appointed  goal.  This  is  their  witness.  They  have 
done  their  journey  by  faith  in  God,  and  they  have  found  God  at 
every  step  and  turning  of  the  way.  They  relied  on  the  unseen 
Presence  and  they  proved  his  grace  and  power.  They  stretched  out 
the  hand  of  faith,  lame  and  trembling,  and  it  had  been  gripped  by  a 
strong  hand.   They  trusted  God,  and  they  arrived ! 

And  so  the  first  triumphant  note  of  their  witness  is  the  glorious 
reality  of  the  companionship  of  God.  They  say  that  when  they 
"walk  by  faith"  they  do  not  move  in  a  dark,  cheerless  void,  but 
in  the  conscious  fellowship  of  a  gracious  Friend.  They  say  that 
when  they  stepped  out  into  the  cold  and  empty  night  the  Friend  was 
at  the  gate.  They  say  that  the  apparently  gloomy  orphanage  turned 
out  to  be  the  Father's  house. 

And  the  second  note  in  their  testimony  is  the  power  of  the 
unseen  Friend.  They  witness  that  his  strength  was  most  revealed 
when  it  was  most  needed.  They  declare  that  they  had  ample  re- 
source for  the  day's  demand.  They  say  that  their  equipment  was 
all  sufficient  for  the  supreme  hours  of  crisis,  the  seasons  when  they 
confronted  "the  violence  of  fire,"  or  when  they  were  exposed  to 
"the  edge  of  the  sword,"  when  they  were  the  victims  of  "cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,"  and  when  they  were  thrown  into  "bonds 
and  imprisonment."  That  is  their  witness,  that  in  the  most  exacting 
emergencies  they  were  sustained  by  "hidden  manna"  from  the 
unseen  Friend. 

And  all  through  the  centuries  we  can  hear  the  witnesses  calling : 
"We  tried  it,  we  proved  it,  we  know  it !"  And  around  about  us 
still  in  our  time  there  is  the  same  cloud  of  witnesses,  thronging 
our  course,  all  testifying  that  "God  is,"  and  that  "he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  What  is  the  character  of  the 
witnesses?  They  are  of  "every  nation  and  of  all  tribes  and  peo- 
ples and  tongues."  There  are  rich  and  poor.  There  are  learned 
and  ignorant.  There  are  those  with  one  talent  and  others  with 
ten.  There  are  children  of  apparent  privilege  and  children  of 
apparent  disadvantage.  There  are  all  sorts  in  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses; it  is  a  motley  yet  harmonious  and  radiant  multitude,  indi- 
visibly  one  in  their  experience  and  testimony. 


Paul  and  Another 

Let  me  just  take  two  witnesses  out  of  the  crowd.  And  the  first 
will  be  the  apostle  Paul.  Here  is  no  dreamer,  no  mental  weakling, 
no  loafer  in  luxurious  fields.  This  man  is  masculine,  practical, 
vital,  sacrificial.  He  has  run  a  long  race  and  he  has  now  finished 
his  course.  And  what  is  his  witness?  "I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." "Persecutions,  afflictions,  came  upon  me  at  Antioch,  at 
Iconium,  at  Lystra" — "what  persecutions  I  endured" — truly  a  dark 
and  troubled  course ! — "but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me." 
He  never  missed  the  sense  of  the  unseen  Presence,  and  he  never 
lost  the  power  of  the  unseen  help.  He  was  never  left  in  the  lurch. 
He  was  never  abandoned.  He  walked  by  faith  and  he  found  he  had 
walked  with  God. 

The  second  witness  shall  be  from  our  own  day,  far  removed  in 
time  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  far  removed  in  the  shape  and 
color  of  his  experiences.  Paul  was  a  great  scholar,  nurtured  in 
privilege  and  refinement ;  this  second  witness  belongs  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  illiterate,  and  was  nurtured  in  disappointment,  darkness 
and  profanity.  But  he  is  among  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  I  give 
you  his  testimony  just  as  he  gave  it  a  few  weeks  ago: 

"Six  years  ago  I  left  Pentonville  prison  completely  wrecked  by  hhe 


devil.  Twenty-three  years  ago  I  held  the  title  of  the  nine-stone 
champion  of  England.  I  used  to  fight  on  Sunday  nights  after  the 
public  houses  were  shut  up.  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  I 
had  plenty  of  money.  ...  I  served  long  terms  in  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  and  Pentonville.  I  almost  lived  on  drink  when  I  got  out. 
.  .  .  A  Salvationist  came  up  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
saying,  'How  are  you,  Jimmy?'  .  .  .  He  kept  on  telling  me  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  power  to  save.  ...  At  night  I  knelt  at  the 
penitent  form  at  a  Salvationist  meeting,  and  I  found  'the  Pearl 
of  greatest  price.'  ...  I  was  a  tremenjous  bad  feller,  but,  oh,  it 
it  lovely  to  be  saved !  I  thank  God  that  I  can  go  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  testify  to  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  a  strange  witness  to  put  side  by  side  with  the  apostle- 
Paul,  but  the  apostle  would  have  been  proud  of  his  company.  Their 
evidence  is  one,  and  it  is  shared  by  a  countless  multitude,  and  this 
is  the  burden  of  their  testimony :  "The  Lord  God  is  alive !  His 
love  is  real  and  intimate!  His  grace  is  mighty!"  Faith  is  justified 
of  her  children !  By  faith  the  goal  is  reached,  and  by  faith  life's 
prize  is  won. 

Always  the  Same  Friend 

Well,  our  course  stretches  before  us.  The  character  of  the  course 
may  change  with  the  man  and  the  generation.  Paul's  course  was  as 
greatly  different  from  Enoch's  as  David's  course  was  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  John's.  The  course  in  our  time  is  altogether  changed 
from  the  course  in  the  middle  ages.  It  no  longer  runs  through  "the 
violence  of  fire,"  or  against  the  peril  of  opposing  sword.  Indeed, 
the  course  is  changed  from  what  it  was  fifty  or  even  twenty  years 
ago.  Think  of  the  mesmeric,  overwhelming  worldliness  through 
which  the  course  runs  today.  We  may  no  longer  encounter  a  glit- 
tering sword,  but  we  encounter  the  glittering  lure.  We  are  no  longer 
exposed  to  "the  violence  of  fire,"  but  we  are  exposed  to  the  soothing 
opiate  of  selfish  indulgence. 

Yes,  the  character  of  the  course  may  change,  but  whatever  it  be, 
there  it  is,  "the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  The  externals  may 
change,  the  essentials  abide.  The  course  may  alter,  the  race  is  one. 
And  it  is  our  highest. wisdom  to  run  under  the  guiding,  inspirin.ar 
presence  of  the  unseen  Friend.  The  witnesses  that  encompass  us 
are  calling  and  cheering  and  testifying,  and  their  words  are  wealthy 
with  the  love  of  their  own  experience. 

"Run  ^he  straigfit  race  through  God's  good  grace. 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  seek  his  face. 
Life  with  its  way  before  thee  lies, 
Christ  is  the  path  and  Christ  the  prize." 

J.  H.  JOWETT, 

Thankfulness  for  Daily  Routine 

The  late  Margaret  Sangster  said  some  characteristic  things  about 
the  Thanksgiving  season  in  a  volume  just  published  under  the 
title  "The  Mother  Book"  (McClurg). 

"I  was  once  sitting  with  a  dear  friend  on  a  hilltop  from  whence 
we  had  a  picturesque  view.  Beneath  our  feet  lay  a  little  inland 
town,  and  the  smoke  from  many  factories  was  borne  upward  on  the 
breeze.  A  river,  silvery  in  the  sunshine,  ran  like  a  ribbon  of  light 
between  green  fields.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  restful  silence, 
broken  occasionally  by  the  note  of  a  bird  or  the  rustle  of  a  rabbit. 

"Said  my  friend:  'The  difference  between  my  husband  and 
me  may  be  put  into  a  sentence.  He  is  thankful  for  everything  God 
gives  us,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be,  but  am  not  sure  that  I  am  ' 

"We  had  been  talking,  as  it  happened,  on  the  general  subject  of 
gratitude  to  our  divine  Friend.  I  have  often  thought  that  we 
theorize  a  great  deal  about  Thanksgiving,  without  really  reaching 
the  altitude  where  our  hearts  give  thanks.  A  quaint  old  com- 
mentator happily  says  that  thanksgiving  is  thanksliving.  To  be 
constantly  abiding  in  the  higher  mood,  where  we  feel  just  what 
we  ought  to  feel,  is  to  attain  the  eminence  of  the  saint.  .  .  . 
Think  for  a  moment  and  you  will  see,  as  I  do  ever  more  clearly, 
that  we  ought  to  be  most  thankful  for  the  daily  routine,  for  the 
jog-trot  of  the  everyday  road,  the  work  we  do,  the  wages  we  eani, 
the  neighbors  we  meet  at  the  post  office  and  in  the  street,  and  the 
thousand  little  pleasures  that  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"Every  little  new  life  that  comes  to  our  ken,  like  a  small  white 
sail  coming  into  port,  should  make  us  glad,  whether  it  is  our  baby 
or  that  of  a  friend.  Every  bit  of  good  fortune,  ours  or  another's, 
ought  to  add  to  our  continual  thanksgiving." 
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A  City's  Churches  Face  Their  Common  Task 

Glevelaad  Presbyteriaas  Unitiag  Denomiaational  and  City  Forces  for  Common  Service 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 


BIG  NEW  THINGS  are  happening  in  Christian  work  all 
over  North  America.  "The  Evolution  of  the  Church  iA 
the  Twentieth  Century"  is  commended  as  a  good  title  to  the 
man  who  writes  a  book  about  the  subject  a  few  decades  hence. 
Even  to  us  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  this  evolution  is  clear  and 
rapid.  The  old  ways  of  other  days  are  passing.  Changing  condi- 
tions compel  changed  churches.  That  parochialism  which  is  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  even  most  city  churches  is  giving  way 
to  a  larger  consciousness.  Christians  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
city  and  of  the  nation  and  of  the  church  rather  than  of  the 
local  congregation.     Religion  is  being  seen   in  its  relationships. 

Cleveland's  recent  "Church 
and  City  Week,"  November 
10-14,  was  an  experiment  in  civic 
and  denominational  solidarity.  It 
revealed  all  the  churches  of  one 
order  in  the  act  of  finding  them- 
selves and  fronting  their  city. 
The  event  marked  the  creation 
of  regimental  mind  in  soldiers 
who  had  hitherto  been  acting  as 
unrelated  companies.  The  place 
of  Presbyterianism  as  one  com- 
pact organization  in  a  growing 
city  full  of  vital  problems  was 
taught  by  this  unique  occasion. 
The  churches  learned  how  they 
might  get  together— this  not  by 
additional  platform  discussion 
but  simply  by  getting  together. 

The  one  united  service  of  all 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
city  in  the  historic  Old  Stone 
church  did  more  for  a  united 
Presbyterianism  in  Cleveland 
than  any  amount  of  argumenta- 
tion. This  massing  of  the 
churches  on  one  day  in  the  year 
is  not  original  with  Cleveland. 
Atlanta  has  done  it  effectively. 
The  conception  is  none  the  less 
epochal,  for  that.  The  entire 
body  of  8,500  communicant  Pres- 
byterians were  summoned  to 
rally  at  Old  Stone  church  on 
Sunday  evening,  November  10. 
This  "mother  of  churches"  is  in 
the  heart  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
city  square.  To  this  central 
point  people  gathered  from  the 
remotest  bounds  of  greater 
Cleveland.  Literally  hundreds 
of  persons  were  turned  away 
from   the   service.    The  event 

was  of  such  proportions  that  it  became  front-page  news  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  Presbyterianism  in 
its  corporate  capacity.  A  procession  and  recession  of  150  min- 
isters and  elders  lent  dignity  and  character  to  the  service  and  gave 
Dr.  Andrew  B.  Meldrum  a  splendid  setting  for  his  sermon  on 
"The  Opportunity  and  Responsibility  of  Presbyterianism  in  Cleve- 
land." This  single  session  of  the  united  churches  and  consolidated 
choirs  and  massed  officials  did  more  to  fuse  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munity of  Cleveland  into  oneness  than  any  other  method  that  could 
have  been  devised.  Moreover,  it  made  the  best  of  preparations  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  following  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  auditorium. 

Churches.  Too.  Show  Civic  Pride 

Cleveland,  which  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that  it  is  "the  sixth 
city,"  i?  filled  with  the  spirit  of  civic  pride  and  promotion.  It  was 
wholesome  from  every  angle  that  the  churches  should  show  that 
they  share  thir  same  alertness  to  the  city's  needs  and  claims,  and 
also  that  they  s"nould  be  eager  to  inculcate  a  civic  church  conscious- 
ness.  The  exhibit  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  exploited  the  spir- 
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SEEING  CLEVELAND 

AT  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  EXHIBIT  IN  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AUBITORIUM 

ADMISSION  FREE 

Experts  have  been  studying  the  forces  at  work  for 
human  betterment  in  our  City.  Their  findings,  in  an 
amazing  array  of  photographs,  diagrams,  charts,  and 
statistics,  will  be  on  Free  Exhibition  Today  and  To- 
morrow in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  auditorium.  Every 
alert  citizen,  regardless  of  religious  affiliations,  should 
see  this  informing  and  interesting  display. 

THE  FACTS  about  the  foreigner?. 

THE  FACTS,  good  and  bad,  about  living  conditions. 
THE  FACTS  about  the  children., 

THE  FACTS  about  Churches,  Schools,  The- 
aters, Saloons,  etc. 

THE  FACTS  about  Cleveland  as  com- 
pared with  Seventy  Other  Amer- 
ican Cities. 

Popular,  yet  scientific;  interesting,  yet  accurate. 

AI.SO  THE  FACTS— in  the  large  and  in  detail— con- 
cerning the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland. 


500  MEN  AT  A  SOPPER 
TOMIfiHT 


Exhibit  Open  Wednesday  from  9  KM  to  3:00. 

Thursday,  9 :00  to  11 :00 ;  3 :00  to  6  ;Q0. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AUDITORIUM 


How  Cleveland  Presbyterians  Advertised  in  the  Daily  Newspapers 


itual  resources  of  Cleveland.  Likewise,  it  made  apparent  some  of 
the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  the  city.  The  service  that  was 
done  in  arousing  the  community  to  this  side  of  its  own  nature  and 
needs  cannot  be  measured.  As  a  publicity  enterprise  alone  the 
exhibit  was  well  worth  while.  The  Cleveland  papers  are  hospitable 
to  the  best  life  of  their  readers,  and  they  cooperated  handsomely  in 
this  undertaking.  The  Presbyterians  showed  their  faith  in  news- 
paper publicity  by  inserting  large  display  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers. 

There  were  five  phases  to  the  exhibit,  which  continued  for  two 
days,  November  13  and  14.'  The  local  churches  and  their  work 

were  set  forth  in  detail  by  sta- 
tistics, photographs  and  charts. 
Then  Presbyterianism  as  a 
whole  in  the  city  was  graphically 
depicted.  Next  in  order,  log- 
ically, was  the  presentation  of 
the  findings  of  the  Cleveland 
survey,  portraying  the  social 
agencies,  good  and  bad,  in  oper- 
ation in  the  city.  Then  the  Men 
and  Religion  charts,  summariz- 
ing the  findings  in  seventy 
American  cities,  had  a  booth  to 
themselves.  On  the  platform  a 
general  exhibit  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Missions 
was  made. 

Everybody  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  his  own,  so  the  visitors 
to  this  public  exhibit  gave  close 
attention  to  the  records  of  the 
local  churches.  These  were  in 
the  nature  of  family  affairs, 
with  lists  of  the  pastors  and 
missionaries  and  preachers  and 
the  buildings  and  ministers.  All 
of  Cleveland  has  a  filial  feeling 
toward  Old  Stone  church,  which 
was  labeled  as  "The  Mother  of 
Us  All,"  and  which  began  in  a 
log  structure  in  1820,  when 
Cleveland  was  but  a  struggling 
village  of  150  persons.  Eight 
congregations  have  gone  forth 
from  this  pioneer,  yet  the  old 
church  still  thrives  in  perennial 
youth.  It  has  a  membership  of 
830 — only  eighty-one  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  live  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile — and  a  Sunday  school 
of  900  members.  Instead  of 
being  the  recipient  of  aid  from 
presbytery,  however,  this  vigor- 
ous congregation  spends  $31,000  a  year  for  benevolences.  Its 
notable  record  got  the  attention  of  all  who  examined  the  charts. 
The  property  conditions  and  the  organization  and  progress  of 
each  congregation  were  set  forth  in  a  separate  series  of  charts. 

Charts  That  Show  Striking  Facts 

The  facts  that  confront  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland 
were  also  shown  in  forceful  form.  The  casual  visitor  got  an  im- 
pression of  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  vacation  Bible 
schools  by  the  church  extension  committee,  of  the  immense  prop- 
erty investment  of  Presbyterianism,  of  the  extraordinarily  fine 
quality  of  the  church  buildings,  and  of  the  noble  pioneer  work 
done  in  planting  and  aiding  Presbyterian  churches  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Union,  which  is  now  cooperating  with  the  church  extension 
committee.  Of  details,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  visitors  caught  the 
significance  of  the  wealth  of  material  presented  to  their  eyes.  The 
pride  with  which  the  display  was  viewed  was  sufficient  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  exhibit,  which  will  later  go  about  among  the  in- 
dividual congregations,  so  that  the  people  may  study  with  care  their 
Cleveland  conditions. 


500  WOMEN  AT  A  LUNCHEON 
TOMORROW 
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Cleveland's  Religious  and  Sociological  Conditions  Shoivn  in  Charts  and  Pictures 


For  example,  one  chart,  cordially  headed  "Some  Comrade 
Churches,"  set  forth  the  number,  the  membership  and  the  benev- 
olences of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists 
and  Disciples  in  Cleveland  as  compared  with  the  Presbyterians : 


Presby 
terian 

Churches    24 

Membership.     ...  8.558 
Sunday  school  ...  7,296 
Benevolences.      8  45,234    8  6,590 
Congrega'l  expen.»190,4M     8  38,870 


Methodist  Congrega- 

Dlsclples   Episcopal    Baptist  Episcopal  tlonal 

11              48              25            24  31 

3,883         13.160          7.9.34         8,6.30  8.558 

4.072         16.000       ■  6.714         3,100  8.880 

8  57.000      8  33.635  /  joint  'v  *  21.861 

8154.900  ^131.000-' 


S  63.000      8154.900    ^8131.000-'  8123.414 

Another  chart  gave  the  percentage  of  gains  and  losses  in  ten 
years  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 
Notable  gains  were  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  with 
,35  per  cent  to  its  credit;  and  of  Detroit,  with  28  per  cent.  Cleve- 
land Presbytery  gained  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent.  ,  The  total  of  losses 
in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools  of  various  cities  is  rather 
staggering.  Thus,  New  York  lost  more  than  21  per  cent  within  the 
decade,  St.  Louis  20  per  cent,  Washington  16  per  cent,  Philadelphia 
9  per  cent,  Baltimore  7  per  cent,  Cincinnati  6  per  cent. 

Figures  such  as  these  do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  Yet  they 
are  what  the  modern  man  wants.  The  temper  of  the  time  calls  for 
a  fearless  facing  of  the  facts.  This  Cleveland  exhibit  stood 
bravely  for  the  new  spirit  of  careful  investigation  and  courageous 
presentation  of  findings.  The  presence  of  problems  but  makes 
men  square  their  shoulders.  The  greatness  and  pressing  character 
of  Cleveland's  largest  single  church  problem  was  set  forth  in  the 
charts  concerning  Woodland  church,  which  possesses  an  unin- 
cumbered property  worth  $200,000,  a  magnificent  auditorium  seat- 
ing about  1,400,  with  an  attendance  of  scarcely  a  fifth  that  number. 
It  has  a  Sunday  school  equipment  rich  in  everything  except  children. 
With  a  loyal,  efficient  membership,  who  stand  by  because  of  mem- 
ories of  other  days  when  the  neighborhood  was  different,  and  also 
because  of  the  present  opportunities.  Woodland's  future  is  by  no 
means  dark,  although  the  chart  heroically  recorded  that  its  trend 
has  been  downward  since  1902.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  adjacent  population  10  per  cent  is  Roman  Catholic,  73 
per  cent  Protestant  and  76  per  cent  Jewish.  A  changed  ministry 
to  meet  the  changed  needs  of  Woodland  was  one  of  the  topics 
often  on  men's  lips  as  they  passed  in  front  of  these  charts.  The 
beautiful  self-confidence  of  Cleveland's  Presbyterian  men  struck 
an  observer.    They  felt  perfectly  equal  to  all  their  own  problems. 

Presbyterians  Strong  in  Support  of  Philanthropies 

As  might  be  expected  of  every  such  close  analysis  of  city  and 
church  conditions  as  Cleveland  has  made,  it  develops  that  Presby- 
terians have  been  a  pillar  of  support  to  all  the  local  philanthropies 
and  undenominational  religious  agencies.  One  chart  showed  that 
Presbyterians  support  one-fourth  of  all  the  charitable  work  in 
Cleveland.  Six  of  the  city's  buildings  for  charitable  purposes  were 
given  by  Presbyterians  and  five  that  are  used  for  education.  The 
social  alertness  of  Cleveland  is  written  large  on  all  the  records. 
The  city  is  progressive  and  modern.  It  is  facing  its  own  future 
with  vision  and  courage,  and  no  body  of  citizens  more  so  than 
the  Presbyterians. 

Thus,  after  less  than  half  an  hour  of  pledge  making,  the  Pres- 
byterians on  Tuesday  night  promised  more  than  $18,000  a  year 


for  church  extension  work.  On  the  following  day  the  gifts  of 
the  women  brought  this  up  to  nearly  $19,000,  and  the  desired 
$20,000  is  clearly  in  sight.  Quite  possibly  the  securing  of  this 
budget  was  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Zarbaugh,  superintendent 
of  the  church  extension  committee,  when  he  projected  the  church 
and  city  week.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  money  obtained 
is  by  no  means  the  most  important  result  of  the  campaign.  As 
a  civil  engineer  has  before  him  blue  prints  of  his  task  before  ever 
he  begins  work — to  borrow  Mr.  Stelzle's  figure — so  the  facts  and 
factors  of  city  conditions  should  be  before  the  church  fronting 
her  larger,  harder  task  in  these  changing  times.  Cleveland  Pres- 
byterians have  been  looking  on  such  a  blue  print. 

The  pertinency  and  range  of  the  information  gathered  surprised 
everybody.  The  great  map  of  the  city,  with  all  its  social  agencies, 
from  the  church  down  to  the  saloon  and  the  dance  hall,  was  itself 
an  achievement  of  significance  and  importance.  To  more  than  one 
visitor  to  this  display  it  must  have  been  a  new  idea  that  the  churches 
could  supply  more  facts,  for  example,  about  Cleveland's  dance  halls 
than  could  any  other  agency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  survey  set 
forth  on  the  walls,  fifty  dance  halls  were  investigated,  with  15,500 
patrons.  It  was  found  that  of  this  number  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  the  other  third  being  above  the 
latter  age.  Seventy  per  cent  of  them  were  skilled  mechanics  and 
30  per  cent  were  laborers.  The  age  of  the  women  found  in  the 
dance  halls  averaged  lower  than  that  of  the  men.  Of  200  saloons 
reported  in  the  charts  89  per  cent  ofifer  some  social  attraction  other 
than  the  mere  opportunity  to  drink.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  saloons 
act  as  bankers,  for  85  per  cent  of  the  saloons  are  patronized  almost 
exclusively  by  workingmen..  More  than  a  third  of  the  saloons  are 
visited  by  women  and  girls,  and  two-thirds  of  them  have  "family 
entrances."  As  indicating  the  "sociability"  which  the  saloon  offers, 
it  was  found  that  93  per  cent  had  tables  where  the  patrons  could 
•sit  and  drink. 

The  facts  about  tuberculosis,  the  number  of  arrests  and  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  immigrants  and  the  trend  of  population,  all 
were  set  forth  in  form  to  be  grasped  at  a  glance. 

Exhihit''s  Force  Directed  to  Churches 

But  it  was  with  the  churches  that  the  exhibit  was  primarily  con- 
cerned, although  these  larger  social  considerations  which  most  in- 
fluence church  work  were  given  due  place.  An  analysis  of  the  mem- 
bership of  all  the  Cleveland  churches,  of  every  name,  aggregating 
81,890  persons,  revealed  that  31  per  cent  were  young  people,  .28 
per  cent  men  and  41  per  cent  women.  An  arresting  statement  was 
that  30  per  cent  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city  report  a  decreased 
membership,  and  two-thirds  of  this  number  assign  the  influx  of 
foreign  population  as  the  cause. 

The  militant  spirit  of  undaunted  Presbyterians  is  challenged  by 
conditions  like  the  following :  In  ten  years  the  population  of  Cleve- 
land grew  52  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  Presbyterian  church 
buildings  increased  by  33  per  cent.  But  the  church  membership 
grew  only  18  per  cent,  while  the  Sunday  schools'  growth  was  but 
7  per  cent.  Frequently  the  charts  returned  to  the  Sunday  school 
situation.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
(Contivurd  on  page  i6go) 
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Mey,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy  Discuss  the  Dismal  Prospect  of  a  Presentless  Christmas 


lO  THINK  THAT  I'm  really  on  my  way  to  see  it — the 
very  house  where  Amy  painted  and  Jo  wrote  stories  and 
Meg  made  the  house  tidy  and  Beth  was  just  genera!l> 
sweet.  Oh,  aunty,  I  can't  quite  believe  it !"  Madeline  gave  her 
skirts  an  excited  little  swish  and  settled  herself  as  calmly  as  she 
could  beside  her  aunt  in  the  electric  car  that  was  carrying  them 
to  Concord,  and  the  home  of  the  author  of  "Little  Women." 

"Of  course  they've  always  seemed  real  to  me,  though  at  first  I 
didn't  know  that  Jo  was  Miss  Alcott's  own  self  and  Amy  her 
artist  sister  May,  and  the  other  two,  Meg  and  Beth,  were  her 
sisters  Anna  and  Elizabeth.  But  I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  place 
where  they  did  all  those  funny,  jolly  things  that  the  book  tells 
of,"  she  went  on.  "I  can  imagine  it  though,  a  nice  comfortable 
wooden  house  with  a  gable  and  a  little  porch  and  trees  around  it 
and  a  fence."   Madeline  and  her  aunt  left  the  car  at  the  square  and, 


disregarding  the  offer  of 
liverymen  who  wanted  to 
drive  them  to  all  the  points 
of  interest,  they  followed 
the  beautiful  wide  road  to 
their  left,  through  its  ave- 
nue of  noble  old  trees,  until 
A'ladeline  exclaimed  e  x  - 
citedly,  "Oh,  aunty,  I'm  sure 
It's  the  next  house !  See  the 
dear  gable — yes,  there's  the 
sign— 'Alcott  House,  Open 
to  Visitors.'  We're  really 
liere !" 

Half  expecting  Jo  and  the 
rest  to  come  rushing  to 
meet  them,  Madeline  lifted 
the  knocker  and  waited.  It 
was  not  Jo,  but  a  pleasant- 
.  faced  young  girl  who  ad- 
mitted them  to  a  little  hallway,  and  then  into  a  medium-sized  room 
at  their  left  which  had  formerly  been  the  Alcotts'  sitting  room. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  put  on  my  'Little  Women'  spectacles  right 
away,"  said  Madeline  to  herself  as  she  looked  at  the  bare  floor 
and  walls  and  the  stiff  showcase  that  stood  at  one  side.  In  spite 
of  her  momentary  disappointment,  she  soon  found  that  even  if  the 
house  were  not  just  the  same  as  when  Jo,  with  a  wet  towel  around 
her  head,  frantically  wrote  story  plots,  while  the  family  dared 
not  disturb  her,  yet  there  was  much  she  could  enjoy.  The  old  fire- 
place stood  just  as  when  the  girls  gathered  about  it  in  family 
council.    Over  the  mantel  she  read  the  motto : 

"Hills  are  reared,  the  valleys  scooped  in  vain 
If  learning's  altar  vanish  from  the  plain." 


It  was  the  work  of  the  artist  Amy, 
Tlie  Little  Women  Gather  Around  "Marmee"  to  Hear  Good  Nezvs  from  Father 


or  rather  of  May  Alcott.  On 
the  right  the  bookcase 
which  Mr.  Alcott  had  made 
from  the  case  of  a  melodeon 
looked  sadly  lonely  without 
the  books  which  the  schol- 
arly, kindly  man  so  loved 

"When  Mrs.  Alcott,  the 
Marmee  of  'Little  Women,' 
was  an  old  lady,"  the  at- 
t  e  n  d  a  n  t  explained,  "her 
favorite  seat  was  in  a  big 
winged  chair  just  in  front 
of  this  bookcase.  There  she 
would  sit  and  read  or 
glance  up  at  the  bust  of  her 
husband,  also  the  work  nf 
the  artist  daughter,  which 
used  to  stand  in  a  niche  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place.  The  original  no 
longer  occupies  the  niche, 
but  a  classic  bust  has  taken 
its  place."  Of  furnishings 
there  was  little  else  in  the 
room  to  recall  the  Alcotts, 
but  the  showcase  at  one  side 
contained  many  family 
treasures.  Madeline  was 
interested  in  the  cast  of 
Louisa  Alcott's  hand  made 
by  May,  and  some  of  the 
pens  and  inkstands  she  had 
used — and  particularly  in 
letters  to  Louisa  from  her 
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father  on  different  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  Alcott,  who  had  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  teaching 
from  most  people-  of  his 
time,  used  to  write  his  chil- 
dren little  letters  as  lessons. 
He  sometimes  made  draw- 
ings for  them  himself.  One 
to  Louisa  has  a  quaint  little 
picture  of  two  children,  one 
playing  on  the  harp  and  the 
other  shooting  an  arrow.  It 

says:  . 

tor  Louisa 

1840 

Two  passions  strong  divide 
our  life — 

Meek,  gentle  love,  or  bois- 
terous strife. 


Jo,  in  Russet  Leather  Boots  and  Slashed  Doublet,  Makes  a  Hit  as  " Roderigo' 


Under  the  picture  of  the  child  playing  the  harp  are  written 
these  words : 

Love,  Music,  Concord. 
Under  the  other  child  who  is  shooting  the  arrow  is  this  line : 

Anger,  Arrow,  Discord. 

Another  letter,  when  Louisa  was  8  years  old,  says : 

For  Louisa  Have  some  then, 

1840 


Louisa  loves- 
What? 
Fun — 


Father 
says. 

Christmas  Eve,  December,  1840. 
Concordia. 


vailed,   and   little  Louisa  was   happier   for   her   first  self-denial. 

October  8,  1843,  when  she  was  not  quite  11  years  old,  she  writes 
in  her  journal  about  her  mother's  birthday: 

"When  I  woke  up,  the  first  thought  I  had  was,  'It's  mother's 
birthday.  I  must  be  very  good.'  I  ran  and  wished  her  a 
happy  birthday,  and  gave  her  my  kiss.  After  breakfast  we 
gave  her  our  presents.  I  had  a  moss  cross  and  a  piece  of 
poetry  for  her.  We  did  not  have  any  school,  and  played  in  the 
woods  and  got  red  leaves.  In  the  evening  we  danced  and  sung, 
and  I  read  a  story  about  'Contentment.'  " 

As  Madeline  read  over  the  various  letters  in  Mr.  Alcott's  fine 
and  delicate  handwriting,  that  thoughtful,  patient  father  had  more 
reality  for  her  than  ever  before.    She  remembered  how,  when  once 
{Continued  on  page  i6go) 


There  was  never  any  money  to  spare  in  the  Alcott  family  before 
Louisa's  success  brought  fame  and  means,  but  love  was  always 
plentiful,  and  all  the  birth- 
days were  celebrated  in  a  "Miss  Josephine  March"  Makes  Her  First  Appearance  in  Print  m  The  Spread  Eagle 
happy  but  simple  manner. 
The  presents  were  often 
hidden  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  the  guest  of 
honor  conducted  to  a  spe- 
cial seat  to  the  sound  of 
music.  One  birthday, 
Louisa's  fourth,  was  cele- 
brated in  her  father's 
schoolroom  in  Masonic 
temple,  for  at  this  time  Mr 
Alcott  was  conducting  a 
school.  This  was  before 
the  family  moved  to  Con- 
cord. As  queen  of  the 
party,  she  stood  with  a 
paper  crown  upon  her  head 
on  a  table  and  gave  a  little 
cake  to  each  child  as'  he 
came  to  greet  her.  Sad  to 
say,  the  little  cakes  ran 
short  and  Louisa  saw  that 
if  she  gave  away  the  last 
one  there  would  be  none 
for  herself,  the  little  queen 
of  the  party,  but  her  moth- 
er's "It  is  always  better  to 
give  away  than  to  keep  the 
nice  things ;  so  I  know  my 
Louy  will  not  let  the  little 
friend    go    without"  pre- 
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Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Brad- 
ford Horton,  three  years  out  of  college,  and 
with  only  50  cents  in  his  pocket  to  show  for 
the  time,  suddenly  determines  to  have  done 
with  girls  and  debts,  and  to  "make  good."  He 
decides  to  enter  Prestonbury  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  to  do  this,  he  must  find  work  to  pay  his 
way.  Austin  Sleighton,  a  fellow  collegian  of 
a  later  class,  and  also  a  prospective  theologue, 
offers  him  a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Second 
church,  of  which  he  himself  is  organist,  with 
pay  of  $3  a  week,  sufficient  for  board.  At  the 
drug  store  of  John  Jickers  and  Son,  where  they 
buy  a  lamp  for  Horton's  room,  they  become 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Jickers,  the  "son,"  who 


has  a  weakness  for  talking  in  terms  of  the 
law  courts.  They  also  encounter  Oren-Toole, 
an  applicant  for  Horton's  position,  who  takes 
a  dislike  to  the  young  man.  This  antipathy 
increases  when  Joe  gets  Horton  indexing  to 
do  in  the  Preston  bank  which  "O.-T.,"  the 
bank's  teller,  h.id  hoped  to  obtain  for  him- 
self. Horton  is  admitted  to  the  seminary.  The 
next  day  he  is  asked  to  call  on  Richard  El- 
more, bank  president  and  seminary  trustee, 
who  knew  of  his  father,  also  a  banker.  Hor- 
ton tells  his  story,  including  his  mother's 
estrangement  from  him  because  of  his  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  her  refusal  to  aid 
him  financially,  and  Mr.  Elmore  hires  him  to 


tutor  his  grandson  for  college.  As  he  leaves 
the  house  he  recognizes  in  the  daughter  the 
girl  whose  beauty  before  attracted  him.  And 
the  attraction  is  mutual.  Mr.  Elmore,  stirred 
by  Horton's  personality  and  story,  writes  to 
the  young  man's  mother,  whpm  he  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  in  years  gone  by,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  her  to  her  son's  course 
in  entering  the  ministry.  Horton's  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  soloist  in  the  Second  church 
deeply  moves  the  congregation,  among  whom 
is  Miss  Elmore,  and  wins  for  him  a  good 
increase  of  salary;  but  it  also  fans  Oren- 
Toole's  already  jealous  hatred  into  a  fierce 
flame  against  the  somewhat  bewildered  Horton. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Setting  a  Snare 

"^^O  MY  LADY  has  come  to  her  senses,"  was  Oren-Toole's 
comment  on  receiving  Miss  Elmore's  card,  and  his  tone 
showed  that  his  pleasure  was  unmistakable.  Sunday  night 
he  had  met  her  face  to  face  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  and 
although  she  bowed,  her  manner  was  frigid.  Sunday's  blunder  gave 
him  a  rather  blue  Monday,  but  Tuesday  brought  the  invitation,  and 
a  broad,  warm  smile  lit  up  his  face.  She  was  not  hopelessly 
offended. 

During  the  following  day  he  paid  little  attention  to  Horton,  but 
on  Thursday,  when  Bradford  reached  the  bank,  curiosity  to  know 
whether  the  student  was  also  to  be  one  of  the  Elmore  guests  mads 
him  speak. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  at  Miss  Elmore's  musicale,"  he  said 
tentatively. 

"Is  Miss  Elmore  to  have  a  musicale?"  was  the  reply. 
"Yes.    Didn't  you  know  it?    I  suppose  then  you  will  not  be 
there." 

"You  seem  to  suppose  that  I  will  and  that  I  will  not  almost  in  the 
same  breath.    Why  should  you  suppose  anything  about  me?" 

"I  supposed  you  would  be  invited  because  you  are  a  singer.  I 
suppose  you'll  not  be  there  because  you  are  not  invited." 

"Who  told  you  I  was  not  invited?" 

"You." 

"Did  I?  When?" 

"Didn't  you  say  you  didn't  know  Miss  Elmore  was  to  have  a 
musicale  ?" 
"No." 

"You  didn't?" 
"No." 

"Wasn't  that  your  meaning  when  you  asked,  'Is  Miss  Elmore  to 
have  a  musicale  ?'  " 
"No." 

"What  did  you  mean?" 
"Nothing." 

"See  here!    Are  you  an  idiot?" 

"1  think  not.    We  are  not  relatives." 

The  teller  flushed  angrily,  but  he  changed  his  tone.  With  sarcastic 
self-control  he  asked,  "Have  you  been  invited  to  Miss  Elmore's 
musicale,  Mr.  Horton?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  Had  you  asked  that  question  first  you  wouldn't 
have  lost  your  temper." 

That  was  too  much  for  Oren-Toole.  He  turned  from  Horton  to 
his  own  work,  angry  to  the  crown  of  his  red  head..  Horton,  writing 
steadily,  was  asking  himself,  "Who  is  this  Oren-Toole?  What 
has  he  against  me?"  Later  he  learned  the  story  of  the  man's  birth, 
ambitions,  disappointments  and  the  causes  of  his  hatred. 

Oren-Toole  was  an  Irishman  who  had  been  born  at  Devil's  Spring, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Prestonbury.  His  father's  name  was  Dennis 
O'Toole,  and  Bridget  was  his  mother.  The  Prestonbury  priest  had 
christened  him  Barney.  The  boy's  home  was  a  shanty,  and  his  father 
a  common  laborer,  who  worked  with  his  paddy  shovel  whenever  a 
man  with  such  an  implement  was  in  demand.  Bridget,  at  home, 
worked  barefoot  by  day  and  smoked  her  pipe  with  Dennis  at  night. 

Barney  was  the  oldest  of  the  children,  and  was  easily  boss  aiid 
tyrant  over  all.  None  of  the  little  O'Tooles  save  Barney  showed 
any  ambition  to  be  more  than  were  the  father  and  mother.  But 
Barney  was  diflferent.  "Do  ye's  kids  think  it's  stayin'  here  I'd  be 
alius?  I'll  be  red-headed  and  an  Irishman  alius,  but  I'll  not  wurruk 
wid  a  shovel.    I'm  goin'  into  business,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  have  money." 


Devil's  Spring  could  not  keep  him  after  he  was  12.  He  announced 
to  his  father  one  day,  "I'm  goin'."  Bridget  cried  more  than  Barney 
liked,  but  without  avail.  His  father  accepted  it  like  a  philosopher. 
"Goin'  ye  are,  Barney?  Well,  me  b'y,  be  lavin'  the  dhrink  alone 
Ye'll  niver  foind  yer  way  till  the  top  o'  the  warl'  through  a  whusky 
bottle."  And  Barney  heeded.  Drinking  was  never  one  of  his 
faults. 

Behold,  now,  this  12-year-old  Barney  O'Toole  early  one  autumn 
morning  trudging  to  Claremont,  thirty  miles  away.  A  sturdy  heart 
was  beating  under  the  little  Irishman's  shabby  exterior,  and  his 
resolution  to  succeed  was  strong.  He  had  slept  his  last  sleep  in 
the  shanty  at  Devil's  Spring. 

At  Claremont  he  found  work  in  a  newspaper  office.  "From  Devil's 
Spring  you  come,  eh?  Well,  we'll  make  a  'printer's  devil'  of  you," 
said  the  manager.  But  Barney  was  too  ambitious  to  be  "printer's 
devil"  long.  In  two  months  he  was  in  a  real  estate  office ;  in  three 
years  in  the  First  National  bank.  He  was  then  past  15,  and  the 
evolution  had  begun  which  was  to  produce  Mr.  Bernard  Oren-Toole, 
descendant  of  the  Oren-Tooles,  who  had  been  chief  patrons  of  St. 
Patrick  of  blessed  memory.  The  process  \Vas  not  rapid,  but  tactful 
from  the  beginning.  By  the  time  the  Preston  National  bank 
chose  him  its  teller  his  new  name  was  well  established.  Occa- 
sionally Claremont  people  with  good  memories  would  laugh  and 
say,  "Mr.  Oren-Toole?  Oh,  yes!  That's  little  Irish  Barney,  who 
used  to  run  errands  for  The  Standard."  But  no  one  objected  to  the- 
ambition  which  had  enabled  him  to  climb  from  Irish  errand  boy  to 
popular  young  man  about  town. 

When  he  went  to  Prestonbury  he  was  received  for  what  he 
claimed  to  be,  and  only  one  person  in  the  city  knew  the  truth.  That 
was  Ansley  Jickers.  Claremont  was  a  large  city  and  had  afforded 
Barney  many  opportunities.  He  had  embraced  them  all,  and  had 
acquired  a  good  degree  of  culture.  He  could  sing,  tell  a  story  well 
and  play  the  piano.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  much 
social  grace.  Roman  Catholic  by  birth,  religion  was  but  a  secondary 
matter  with  him,  and  Mr.  B.  Oren-Toole,  in  spite  of  his  ancestral 
relations  to  St.  Patrick,  speedily  became  Protestant  by  adoption, 
and  at  the  time  Bradford  Horton  met  him  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  "Old  Furnace."  As  teller  of  the  Preston  National 
bank  he  was  efficient,  and  in  society  generally  popular. 

***** 

"Friend,  give  me  a  dime ;  I'm  hungry." 

"Not  a  dime.  You're  not  my  friend,  and  you're  not  hungry. 
You're  thirsty." 

The  beggar  was  standing  near  the  bank  when  Oren-Toole  went 
out  for  dinner  on  Friday,  the  day  of  Miss  Elmore's  musicale.  He 
was  old,  shabbily  dressed  and  unattractive,  but  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  his  language  betokened  one  of  higher  grade  than  the 
ordinary  tramp.  Something  about  him  touched  the  sympathy  of  the 
teller,  in  spite  of  his  rough  speech,  and  he  listened  to  the  old  man's 
response : 

"You're  wrong,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  hungry.  Were  you  never 
hungry?" 

"Yes,  you  poor  devil.  I've  been  hungry,  and  it's  not  nice.  Cornel 
I'll  give  you  a  square  meal,  but  it'll  be  where  you  can't  get  a  drink." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  restaurant,  and  entering  said,  "Sylvester,  give 
this  man  his  dinner ;  I'll  pay  for  it."  Turning  to  the  old  man  he 
added,  "You  wait  here  until  I  come  back.    I'll  have  a  job  for  you." 

Oren-Toole  had  thought  rapidly  during  the  walk  to  the  restau- 
rant, and  a  plan  for  satisfying  his  wrath  at  Horton  had  suddenly 
presented  itself.  To  make  it  effective  he  would  need  help,  and  this 
old  beggar  now  under  obligation  to  him  seemed  exactly  the  one 
{Continued  on  page  1704) 
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B  0  S  T  O  N  : 
Pfhted  bv  E    Drapfr.  for  B. 

L A  R  K  I  N  ,  in  CcTKkill. 


NE  FEELS  a  pang 
of  sympathy  for 
the  children  of 
the  Pilgrims  who  had  so 
little  of  the  happiness 
which  nowadays  we  think 
the  right  of  every  young 
creature.  They  must,  of 
course,  have  had  their 
everyday  games,  these 
small  Pilgrims,  but  our 
information  concerning  them  is  meager,  for  little  is  read  of  colonial 
children  save  as  they  had  religious  experiences  at  an  early  age.  The 
but  moderately  well  inclined  youth,  whose  parents  scarcely  deemed 
him  ripe  for  a  better  world,  could  not  hope  to  be  written  up.  For 
the  colonial  youngster  the  paths  of  glory  truly  led  but  to  the  grave. 

Of  serious-minded  little  ones,  the  children  of  Cotton  Mather  are 
good  examples.  One  of  these,  dying  at  the  age  of  2  years  and  7 
months,  was  said  to  have  "made  an  edifying  end  in  prayer  and 
praise,"  and  those  of  us  who  love  to  wander  in  ancient  churchyards 
must  remember  in  the  Old  Granary  burying  ground  of  Boston 
that  little  headstone  commemorating  an  infant  of  6  months,  whose 
epitaph  reads,  "He  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  fortitude  and  met 
the  king  of  terrors  with  a 
smile." 

One  writer  says  that  toys 
and  playthings  began  to  be 
supplied  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  that 
these  had  earlier  been  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  as  tending 
to  create  and  foster  worldi- 
ness.  Hence  they  were  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  unknown 
to  the  little  ones.  Quite 
naturally,  there  was  much  in- 
trospection on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  Pilgrims,  and  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  felt  ter- 
rible agony  over  real  or  sup- 
posed sins. 

The  juvenile  reading  which 
the  times  afforded  accounts 
still  more  fully  for  these 
sensitive  consciences,  for 
even  the  much-derided  Sun- 
day school  book,  with  its  im- 
possibly virtuous  hero,  who 
invariably  died  an  early 
death,  was  not  yet  in  the 
hands  of  youthful  readers,  and 


In  Adam's  Fall 
We  finned  all. 

Thy  LiTe  to  mend. 
This  Book  attend. 

The  Cat  dorh  play. 
And  after  Hay. 

A  Do^  will  bite 
I  A  Thief  at  Night. 

An  Ejgle'  flight 
Is  out  of  fight. 

The  idle  F(5oI 
Is  vvhipt  at  SchooL 


BUTTERFLY. 


Tlie  L  I  O  M. 


liie  Butterfly  in  gawdy  Drefs, 
jfhe  wonhlefs  Coxcomb  dn'h  cxprefs. 


7<  !  Crocodilf  wrth  uat'iy  Eyes, 
O'er  Man  and  every  Crealmc  ciiw. 


source  and   fount  of 


the  great 

knowledge  was  the  New  England  Primer. 

This  famous  little  book,  though  the  "best  seller"  of  its  day,  is 
sufficiently  rare  now  to  be  a  curiosity.  Its  circulation  was  so  largo 
(it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  3,000,000  copies  were  printed  for 
use  in  America  alone)  that  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  not 
more  than  forty  examples  of  all  the  impressions  made  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
fact  that  it  was  used  as  a  textbook  explains  in  large  measure  this 
great  havoc,  for  doubtless  Puritan  children  dog-eared,  tore  and 
otherwise  defaced  their  primers,  even  as  twentieth  century  chil- 
dren do. 

Every  copy  comprised  an  abecedarium,  a  syllabarium  and  an 
illustrated  alphabet,  containing  such  familiar  vliymes  as — 

"Young  Obadias, 
David,  Josias, 
All  were  pious." 

These  were  followed  by  the  "Exhortation  Unto  His  Children,"  at- 
tributed to  John  Rogers  (whose  martyrdom  was  depicted  in  a 
wonderful    woodcut),    a    catechism,    and    sometimes    the  Lord's 


prayer,  also  the  apostles' 
creed  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments. The  wood- 
cuts, which  are  laughable 
to  present-day  readers, 
were  no  doubt  gazed  upon 
with  respect  and  admira- 
tion by  the  young  pupils 
of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  In 
a    reprint,    dated  1875, 

which  follows  the  earliest  copies,  the  couplet,  "In  Adam's  fall  we 
sinned  all,"  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  our  first  parents,  who  are 
represented  as  tall  as  the  tree  whose  forbidden  fruit  they  ate. 

"Peter  deny'd 
His  Lord  and  cry'd" 

is  pictured  vividly.  A  cock  is  crowing  in  the  ear  of  the  apostle, 
who  is  represented  as  just  twice  the  size  of  the  fowl. 

"Young  Timothy 
Learnt  sin  to  fly," 

has  an  accompanying  woodcut,  showing  the  young  disciple  making 
off  before  an  apparition  which  none  of  us  would  need  learn  to 

flee,  so  dreadful  is  it.  How 
happy  for  everybody,  if  only 
Satan  did  wear  horns  and 
hoofs  in  his  dealings  with  us  ! 

One  very  interesting  primer, 
published  about  1785,  has 
natural  history  couplets  in- 
stead of  scriptural  ones. 
Thus : 

"The  cat  doth  play 
And  after  slay," 

or, 

"The  ass,  though  mean,  will 
by  his  bray 
Oblige  your  horse  to  run 
away." 


Another  feature  of  the  primer 
was  the  great  number  of 
moral  and  religious  precepts 
couched  in  verse.  The  little 
Puritans  surely  must  have 
"lisped  in  numbers." 

There  are  plenty  of  verses 
which   it   could   do  a  child 
only    good    to    read,  albeit 
there  is  none  that  could  be 
properly  considered  of  any  especial  literary  value.    For  example: 

"Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have 

Another  deal  with  you; 
What  you're  unwilling  to  receive 
Be  sure  you  never  do." 

A  list  of  men's  and  women's  "proper  names"  reflects  the  taste 
of  the  period  in  that  particular.  The  masculine  names  begin  with 
"Adam,  Abel,  Abraham"  and  include  "Eleazar,  Ebenezer,  Gamaliel, 
Jedediah,  Peletiah,  Xerxes  and  Xenophon,"  closing  with  a  list  of 
"z's"  that  must  have  made  the  dame  school  sound  like  a  beehive 
when  the  class  read  aloud  in  concert.  It  contains  the  following : 
"Zechariah,  Zabdiel,  Zcdekiah,  Zadock,  Zebulon  and  Zebediah." 

The  most  notable  contribution  of  the  primer  to  literature  is  found 
in  the  edition  date  1781.  This  is  the  prayer,  given  anonymously, 
said  nightly  by  the  children  of  more  than  a  century : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take. 
And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake." 


The  Lion  'ango  rounii  she  Wood, 
Ard  iiiikes  the  Icficr  Beafts  bis  Foo*. 
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This,  being  given  in  all  subsequent  reprints,  came  to  assume  almost 
the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Of  the  little  book  itself  it  has  been  well  said,  "There  has  never 
been  printed  in  this  country  a  book  laying  no  claim  to  inspiration, 
whose  influence  has  been  so  extended  and  so  enduring  as  that  of 
the  New  England  Primer."  And  though  we  may  shudder  at  the 
morbid  character  (^f  some  of  the  religious  instruction  it  contains, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  the  present-day  parent,  who  neglects 
entirely  the  religious  training  of  his  child,  has  a  right  to  criticise 
the  Puritan  father  in  this  regard. 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  originator  of  the  New  England  Primer 
is  not  defmitely  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Protestant 
agitator  of  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harris,  who  fled  from  England 
to  the  New  World  as  a  result  of  printing  some  ultra-Protestant 
literature  obnoxious  to  the  government  in  1686. 

The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  an  almanack  published  in  1691  in 
Boston.  The  advertisement  follows :  "There  is  now  in  the  Press 
and  will  suddenly  become  extant  a  Second  impression  of  the  New 
England  Primer  enlarged,  to  which  is  added,  more  Directions  for 
Spelling;  the  Prayer  of  King  Edward  the  VI.,  and  verses  made 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Martyr,  left  as  a  Legacy  to  his  Children.  Sold 
by  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  in  Boston." 

From  this  time  (1691)  forth,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
popularity  of  the  primer  never  waned,  and  it  was  in  use  in  dame 
schools  of  Boston  as  late  as  1806. 

A  City's  Churches  Face  Their  Common  Task 

(Continued  from  page  1685) 

within  ten  years  increased  by  17  per  cent  and  the  parochial  schools 
18  per  cent.  This  makes  the  7  per  cent  to  the  credit  of  the  Sundav 
school  seem  small  indeed. 

As  a  general  thinks  of  his  forces  in  terms  of  divisions  and  regi- 
ments, so  the  Presbyterians  of  Cleveland  had  presented  to  them 
their  forces  as  well  as  their  field.  Of  all  the  Pr-esbyterian  churches, 
five  are  downtown,  fourteen  uptown  and  five  are  suburban.  Eight 
Presbyterian  missions  are  maintained,  two  in  English  and  six  in 
foreign  tongues.    The  growth  during  the  year  was  1,073  members. 

The  financial  side  of  the  city's  church  life  makes  a  formidable 
showing.  The  total  property  valuation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Cleveland  is  $2,247,500,  an  average  of  nearly  $97,000  to  the 
church.  As  is  widely  known,  Cleveland  is  especially  distinguished 
for  her  magnificent  church  edifices.  The  average  seating  per  church 
building  is  578,  and  87^  per  cent  of  the  churches  have  free  pews, 
new  city  problems  and  the  possibilities  of  federated  Presbyterianism. 

Cleveland' s  Example  One  to  Be  Emulated 

This  Cleveland  story  is  worth  telling  chiefly  for  its  representative 
character.  Any  city  can  do  what  Cleveland  has  done  in  city  week. 
Probably  most  large  communities  will  do  so  in  their  own  way  ere 
many  years.  The  necessity  for  self-analysis  will  compel  this.  The 
advantage  of  making  a  frank,  full,  detailed  and  scientific  statement 
of  the  church's  condition  to  the  community  is  an  additional  power- 
ful argument  for  the  "church  and  city"  idea.  In  the  case  of  Cleve- 
land, it  not  only  stirred  the  local  churches  but  it  brought  visitors 
from  neighboring  towns.  On  Wednesday  evening,  November  13, 
between  300  and  400  men  gathered  for  supper  in  the  same  room  in 
which  the  exhibit  was  displayed.  After  supper  they  listened  to  ad- 
dresses by  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  and  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.  These 
presented  "The  Church  at  Work  in  the  City."  It  was  a  night  of 
vision.  Men  were  given  to  see  the  inescapable  character  of  the 
To  all  purposes  the  Cleveland  Presbyterians  gave  last  year  $257,540. 

The  women  of  the  churches  of  the  city  gathered  to  the  number  of 
about  400  for  luncheon  on  the  following  day.  It  gave  the  women  of 
the  churches  a  chance  to  see  themselves  and  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munity of  interest  hitherto  unknown.  Rev.  William  P.  Shriver, 
superintendent  of  the  immigration  department  of  the  Home  Board, 
spoke  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  this  article  has  been  aside  from  the  mark  in  treating 
this  unique  development  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  Cleveland  matter. 
It  really  has  a  denominational  significance.  The  Home  Board's 
part  in  this  celebration  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Only  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  New  York  secretaries  made  possible  this  observance. 
The  survey  of  Cleveland  was  made  by  Mr.  Stelzle's  department. 
Even  the  erection  of  the  booths  was  the  work  of  G.  B.  St.  John, 
who,  with  his  helpers,  spent  an  entire  night  at  the  task.  Two  of 
the  three  speakers  were  board  secretaries.  The  board  declares  its 
readiness  to  do  the  same  service  for  any  other  city  desiring  it. 


— No  one  ever  lost  his  way  to  heaven  who  took  a  friend  along. 


With  the  Little  Women  at  Concord 

(Continued  from  page  1687)  , 

hot  tempered  Louisa  had  called  Anna  mean,  he  sent  her  to  the 
dictionary  to  look  up  the  word.  Finding  it  meant  "base,"  "con- 
temptible," she  was  so  ashamed  to  have  called  her  dear  sister  such 
a  name  that  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Upstairs  on  the  right  was  Louisa's  sleeping  room  and  between 
the  two  windows  her  very  own  stationary  desk.  Nearly  every  room 
had  its  trace  of  the  artist  sister  May,  gnd  here  it  was  a  sheaf  of 
gay  flowers  painted  in  oils  on  one  of  the  door  panels.  On  the  left 
wall  were  hung  photographs  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  plav. 
"Little  Women,"  written  by  Marion  De  Forest. 

The  opposite  room  had  been  Mrs.  Alcott's  chamber,  a  plain,  rather 
bare  room,  just  such  an  one  as  Madeline  had  imagined  for  Marmee. 
The  little  chamber  just  back  of  Louisa's  had  really  more  traces  of 
the  "little  women"  than  any  of  the  others.  This  had  been  May's 
own  room,  so  she  felt  free  to  cover  the  walls  and  woodwork  with 
her  sketches.  Under  the  low  window  seat  and  about  the  casement 
were  friezes  of  classical  subjects,  and  on  the  walls  as  well.  These 
are  now  covered  by  glass  so  that  they  cannot  be  rubbed  away  by 
careless  fingers. 

As  Madeline  went  from  room  to  room,  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  journeys  the  real  httle  women  used  to  make  over  the 
house,  playing  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  With  piece  bags  on  their 
shoulders  for  burdens  and  sticks  in  their  hands  they  trudged  from 
the  cellar,  the  "city  of  destruction,"  to  the  attic,  the  "celestial  city," 
trying  hard  to  be  real  little  Christians.  Her  aunt  told  her,  too,  of' 
the  frohcs  the  little  Alcotts  used  to  have  with  the  Httle  Emersons, 
both  here  and  in  the  Emersons'  barn,  for  they  lived  very  near.  There 
were  three  Emerson  children,  Ellen,  Edith  and  Edward,  and  the 
Hawthornes— Una,  Julian  and  Rose— used  to  join  them  in  the 
marvelous  plays  that  they  gave,  like  the  one  described  in  "Little 
Women."  Often  the  great  man  himself  would  leave  his  writing  to 
go  berrying  with  the  children  or  picnicking  at  Walden,  the  home 
of  Thoreau.  He  showed  them  "the  sweet  rhodora"  in  the  woods, 
the  "burly,  dozing  bumblebee"  that  they  read  of  in  his  poems  when 
they  grew  older. 

Louisa  used  often  to  go  to  Emerson's  study  to  consult  him  about 
her  reading,  and  the  great  poet  was  never  too  busy  to  introduce  her 
to  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goethe  and  the  other  authors  she  loved  so 
much.  She  admired  the  kind  poet  so  deeply  that  she  called  him 
"master"  and  used  to  compose  little  verses  for  him  which  he  never 
knew  anything  about  until  Louisa  had  grown  to  be  a  woman. 

Louisa  and  her  sisters  had  another  great  man  for  a  friend.  This 
was  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  the  poet  and  naturalist,  with  whom  they 
loved  to  walk  by  the  Concord  river.  This  was  the  very  river  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  skating  accident  in  "Little  Women"  and  on 
whose  banks  Laurie  pitched  Camp  Lawrence.  In  fact  it  was  in 
nearly  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  stories,  because  it  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  her  life. 

As  they  walked  down  the  path  on  the  way  home  Madeline  said  to 
her  aunt:  "It  did  make  me  feel  just  a  little  bit  disappoined  at 
first  when  I  saw  how  bare  the  rooms  were,  but  after  a  while  the 
'little  women'  seemed  to  come  back  there,  and  now  I  love  them 
better  than  ever." 


His  Handicap 

A  traveler  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  had  dinner  with  a 
querulous  old  mountaineer  who  yarned  about  hard  times  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  stretch. 

"Why,  man,"  said  the  tourist,  "you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  lots 
of  money  shipping  green  corn  to  the  northern  market." 

"Yes,  I  orter,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  have  the  land,  I  suppose,  and  can  get  the  seed." 
"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  into  the  speculation?" 
"No  use,  stranger.    The  old  woman  is  too  lazy  to  do  the  plowin' 
and  plantin'." 


Couldn't  Fool  Him 

A  mission  worker  in  New  York  tells  of  a  youngster  who  had 
never  been  to  "the  country"  until  the  occasion  of  a  "fresh  air"  ex- 
cursion whereof  he  was  a  member. 

One  day,  says  Lippincott's,  this  lad  was  seen  closely  examining 
a  certain  trim,  well  made  object  on  the  farm.  He  stared  at  it  for 
a  while  and  then  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  son?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Where's  the  doors  and  windows?"  inquired  the  boy. 

"Doors  and  windows?   Why,  that's  not  a  house;  it's  a  haystack." 

"Excuse  me,  pop  1"  returned  the  youngster.  "You  can't  string  me 
that  way.    Hay  doesn't  grow  in  lumps  like  that." 
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Thanksgivings  of  the  Long  Ago 


Giving  Thanks  in  Adversity 

First  Prize 

IMPELLED  BY  the  cry  heard  all  over  the 
land,  "On  to  Richmond  !"  with  exuberant 
hopes  the  boys  in  blue  had  marched  against 
the  Confederate  troops,  only  to  suffer  dis- 
astrous defeat  and  utter  panic  at  Bull  Run. 

As  a  child  in  Washington  city  I  witnessed 
the  incoming  of  the  fugitives  and  the  turning 
of  many  of  our  churches  into  hospitals.  Pews 
were  removed  and  in  their  places  were  set  up 
white  cot  beds  soon  to  bear  their  burden  of 
suffering  ones.  This  followed  the  battle  which 
occurred  July  21,  1861. 

As  the  Thanksgiving  season  drew  near  my 
father  and  mother,  who  had  been  much  in  the 
extemporized  hospital  in  a  Baptist  church  jusi 
across  the  street  from  our  home,  and  had  be- 
come greatly  attached  to  the  wounded  soldiers, 
invited  a  number  of  those  remaining  in  the 
hospital  that  fall  to  partake  of  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.  There  were  great  preparations  for 
the  feast.  The  turkey  was  stuffed  with  oyster 
dressing,  the  plum  pudding  was  boiled  all  night 
before  the  feast.  Every  good  thing  that  could 
'  be  thought  of  was  ready  for  our  brave  boys 
who  had  been  so  long  shut  in. 

At  the  appointed  time  these  unusual  guests 
arrived,  some  employing  the  unaccustomed 
crutches  in  place  of  the  good  legs  they  had 
lost,  others,  with  empty  sleeves  pinned  to  their 
coats.  One  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth  and  still 
wore  his  bandage. 

After  toilsome  marches,  tenting  along  the 
way,  or  even  sleeping  with  no  shelter  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  then  long  weary  hours  upon 
cots  in  a  public  hospital,  the  boys  were  once 
more  in  a  home.  Precious  memories  came 
thronging  to  each — memories  of  his  own  boy- 
hood home  in  some  valley  or  upon  some  hill- 
side far  away,  and  awakening  sympathetic  re- 
sponse to  John  Howard  Payne's  immortal  song, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  very  memory  of 
home  was  to  them  a  holy  thing  that  day. 

The  time  was  spent  recounting  war  experi- 
ences or  telling  stories  of  past  Thanksgiving 
Days  at  home,  and  with  varied  song  and 
story.  One  might  wonder  why  these  maimed 
soldiers,  with  their  army  routed,  should  have 
cause  for  thankfulness;  but  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek — their  own  lives  were  spared  and 
the  nation  still  lived,  and  God  reigned.  More- 
over, they  were  confident  that  victory  would 
crown  their  banner,  then  gone  down  in  defeat. 

In  recalling  all  those  days,  days  when  the 
bells  of  the  churches  used  for  hospitals  were 
silent,  there  were  no  less  sacred  and  blessed 
ministries  than  in  former  days  of  divine  wor- 
ship, for  many  a  soldier  boy,  whose  cot  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  some  aforetime  pew,  could 
say  of  the  blessed  Christ  of  the  sanctuary — 

"The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain. 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are   whole  again." 
Naples,  N.  Y.  Hannah  F.  France. 

A  Scriptural  Reminiscence 

Second  Prize 

MY  THOUGHTS  go  back  to  something 
that  supplemented  the  usual  festivities 
in  our  village  home  "down  in  Maine" 
on  a  Thanksgiving  in  my  boyhood  nearly  fifty 
years  ago. 

Among  our  important  family  guests  were  two 
little  nieces,  aged  about  7  and  5  years,  as 
chatty  and  busy  little  amusements  as  one  would 
often  see.  These  youngsters  had  each  been 
for  a  time  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small 
colored  umbrella,  presented  by'  Cousin  Eliza- 
beth, which  they  carried  spread  in  the  rain, 
whenever  allowed,  or  at  any  available  time. 

Our  festive  family  gatherings  were  of  the 
informal  and  liberal  kind  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  New  Englanders  of  those  days.  There  was 
no  lack  of  goodies,  stories,  jollities,  reminis- 
cences, little  games  and  trifles;  and  we  all  gave 


solemn  attention  to  the  union  meeting,  this 
year  at  the  Baptist  church,  with  its  pulpit 
bedecked  with  the  fruits  of  a  rich  harvest 
and  blessed  and  plentiful  season,  most  of  which 
were  bestowed  afterwards  upon  the  poor. 

The  preacher.  Elder  Brown,  was  to  be  one 
of  our  guests.  He  was  a  social  and  winning 
person,  and  had  a  due  appreciation  of  humor. 

My  own  function,  those  forty-five  years  ago. 
was  being  generally  useful  on  occasions  like 
this,  for  I  helped  boil  the  cider  and  chop  the 
mincemeat  (no  canned  mincemeat  in  those 
days)  and  ran  errands.  Then  I  was  free  to 
arrange  for  coasting  and  skating  with  the  boys 
in  the  afternoon ;  for  some  snow  and  ice  had 
appeared,  as  you  know  is  often  the  case  in  the 
northeastern  climate,  Indian  summer  coming 
only  after  the  first  "squaw  winter." 

.A.fter  our  sumptuous  Thanksgiving  repast, 
as  we  were  chatting  in  groups  and  playing  an 
occasional  little  game,  a  lull  came,  and  we 
found  ourselves  concentrating  on  a  dialogue 
between  the  little  nieces,  the  cherished  gay 
umbrellas  being  specially  in  evidence. 

Our  good  minister  had  in  some  connection 
quoted  in  his  morning  discourse  from  Revela- 
tion 20  :4,  and  tjie  conversation  between  these 
two  young  misses  attested  their  appreciation, 
especially  when  the  elder  one  exclaimed,  "Oh. 
Ida  !  The  minister  said,  'They  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.'  " 

"My!"  chimed  in  the  other;  "then  we  could 
carry  our  umbrellas  forever!" 

The  laughing  and  petting  that  followed  and 
the  praises  for  their  attention  to  the  sermon 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

One  quiet  guest  present,  Aunt  Susan,  a 
maiden  teacher  of  bygone  years,  was  suddenly 
rallied — "A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  aunty." 

"Huh  !"  she  exclaimed,  "talk  about  exegetes  ! 
I  can  beat  you  all  in  the  sermon  I  heard  over 
in  Toad  Hollow  mor'n  fifty  years  ago  I  The 
text  was  in  Job,  'Though  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God.'  The  minister  explained  all  about  'skin 
worms,'  their  nature  and  direful  work." 

This  stunned  us  completely,  and  Aunt  Susan 
was  yielded  the  palm.  B.  N.  Baker. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Our  Golden  Memories 

Third  Prize 

WHEN   I    HARK   back  to   the  Thanks- 
giving Day  of  the  many  years  ago  my 
heart    is   filled    with    joy    that  that 
golden  memory  is  mine.    What  a  day  of  praise 
and  thankfulness,  frolic  and  laughter  it  was  ! 

Father  and  mother  being  New  Englanders, 
they  brought  to  the  little  town  in  northern 
Michigan  the  true  spirit  of  the  day.  Five 
little  girls  lived  happily  in  that  simple  home 
so  far  from  luxuries  and  advantages.  Our 
father,  who  was  a  civil  engineer,  was  often 
away  many  days  at  a  time  planning  the  iron 
path  through  the  forest  and  marshes,  but  the 
great  thanks  day  he  was  alv,'ays  in  the  home, 
for  how  could  we  have  carved  the  turkey, 
or  played  games  without  father  ? 

Oh,  those  days  of  anticipation  and  prepara- 
tion, when  we  five  girls  hindered,  or  helped,  the 
busy  mother  and  faithful  Bridget !  The  kitchen 
became  a  place  of  delicious  mystery  as  the 
preparations  proceeded.  Pies,  and  pies  again — 
mince,  pumpkin,  and  what  not.  Cakes  brown 
and  rich,  cakes  white  and  fluffy,  passed  in 
delectable  procession  from  the  culinary  artist's 
hands  to  the  upper  pantry  shelves.  Meanwhile 
a  basket  was  filled  with  goodies  for  some  needy 
family. 

At  last  the  day  itself  came,  and  those  who 
could  be  spared  walked  around  the  corner  to 
the  little  Presbyterian  church,  that  had  just 
been  built,  for  the  services. 

Meanwhile  in  the  home  the  kitchen  stove, 
oven  and  top,  was  crowded  to  a  shrieking 
capacity  with  the  roasting  and  stewing  and  bak- 
ing. Then  extra  leaves  were  placed  in  the 
dining  table  and  the  best  Connecticut  buff 
damask  tablecloth  was  laid,  and  at  last  the  huge 


turkey  was  brought  in,  greeted  by  a  muffled 
chorus  of  "ahs!"  from  the  five  irrepressibles. 
Then  while  we  bowed  our  heads  father  offered 
thanks,  as  only  father  could,  and  mother  smiled 
and  looked  after  everyone's  comfort  as  only 
mother  could. 

What  makes  the  day  especially  memorable  to 
me  were  the  games  in  the  early  evening.  Blind 
man's  bluff,  stage  coach  and  blowing  out  the 
candle,  .and  then  the  dancing — Virginia  reel, 
with  mother  at  the  piano  playing  "Irish  Wash- 
erwoman" and  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Wild 
Goose  Sailing  on  the  Ocean  ?"  Oh,  the  laugh- 
ter and  nonsense  of  those  old-fashioned  dances 
and  games  !  Then  the  quieter  time  that  fol- 
lowed when  father  took  his  flute  and  played 
''Bonnie  Boat"  to  mother's  piano  accompani- 
ment. After  that  father  always  lighted  a  tal- 
low candle,  and  going  down  in  the  cellar 
brought  up  the  choicest  of  the  northern  spies 
and  Grimes  golden  and  a  pitcher  of  cider, 
which  we  all  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  "wing"  by 
the  wood  fire.  And  at  last  came  the  sleepy 
good-night  kisses. 

Many  years  after,  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
the  father  passed  over  to  the  glory  of  the 
beyond.  The  mother  and  the  five  daughters 
kissed  him  good  night  as  he  slipped  away  from 
them,  and  their  hearts  said  :  "We  thank  thee. 
Jehovah,  for  the  best  of  fathers  and  for  'life's 
olden  memories  that  are  good  and  sweet.'  " 

Jackson,  Mich.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clancey. 

Not  Turkey,  but  Jamaica  Ginger 

[This  story  failed  to  fulfill  all  .the  rules  of 
the  contest  and  so  was  not  eligible  for  a  prize. 
It  was  thought  best  to  print  it,  however,  be- 
cause of  its  merit  and  charm.] 

AT  OUR  old-fashioned  house,  its  spacious 
yard  overlooking  the  Mississippi  rivt^r, 
the  "area"  was  already  banked  with 
snow  and  filled  with  chicken,  game  and  turkey, 
trussed  and  stuffed  to  the  last  crumb.  Swing- 
ing shelves  in  the  fruit  cellar  creaked  with 
ginger  pears,  brandy  peaches,  tomato  conserve 
and  cranberries  "pound  for  pound."  Mince 
pies  decorated  the  high  shelf,  yellow  crocks  of 
pumpkin  waited  the  morrow's  crust  and  a  huge 
bowl  of  cold  slaw  whitened  under  its  vinegar- 
ized  napkin.  Jars  of  grated  cheese,  and  sweet 
and  sour  pickles ;  cookies  of  many  descriptions  ; 
pans  of  oysters  escalloped  ready  for  the  oven  ; 
turnips,  beets,  lima  beans,  onions,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  in  even-sized  readiness,  waited 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow — Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  table  in  the  basement  dining  room  was 
stretched  to  its  limit.  For  when  my  parents 
invited  even  the  minister,  with  his  equally 
Rooseveltian  family,  to  dine,  the  long  table, 
pieced  out  with  the  two  old  "drop  leaf"  tables, 
seated  twenty-four. 

Sister  Anna  Jane  had  finished  baking  her 
fruit  cake.  In  every  emergency — birth,  death, 
wedding,  protracted  meeting  or  presbytery — 
Anna  Jane  baked  a  fruit  cake.  I,  helpful,  care- 
fully crushed  every  egg  shell  that  no  "witches 
might  put  to  sea  and  sink  ships."  I,  too,  had 
artistically  stuck  many  cloves  in  the  fat  of  the 
ham,  and  watched  its  dough  overcoat  donned. 
My  regular  work  done,  on  helpfulness  bent,  I 
crept  upstairs,  through  the  frost-crystaled  hall 
(which  nobody  expected  to  be  warm),  over  the 
new  three-ply  sitting  room  carpet,  where  the 
sheet-iron  stove  backed  into  the  fireplace  held 
its  great  "billet"  of  wood ;  over  the  pink  and 
red  cabbage  roses  of  the  front  and  back  parlor 
floors,  round  the  widespread  lace  curtains  of 
the  French  windows;  past  the  new  leather 
etagere  where,  under  glass,  reposed  Sister 
Amanda's  wonderful  hair  wreath,  its  largest 
rose  made  of  my  dead  pony's  tail,  to  the  new 
black  mantel  where  the  Seth  Thomas  clock 
slowly  tick-tocked  to  the  worsted  flowers  in  the 
vases  on  either  side. 

There,  with  youth's  impatience,  I  mounted 
a  rocking  chair  to  forward  the  hands  of  Time. 
My  ears  ring  still  with  the  reproachful  bell 
tones  of  that  clock  as  we  reached  the  floor 
together.  One  glimpse  in  the  pier  glass  and  I 
hastened  my  unappreciated  self  out  of  the 
(Continued  on   page  1693) 
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Prize-Winning  Vacation  Stories 


At  the  Maritime  Bo^  s'  Camp 

First  Prize 

I SPENT  TWO  weeks  of  my  vacation  with 
the  Maritime  Boys'  camp,  which  met  for 
the  twentieth  time  July  16-29.  It  meets 
every  year  at  Sutherland's  river,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  owns  100  acres  of  land. 
It  is  by  the  salt  water. 

Seventy  boys  were  there  this  year.  Thete  's 
a  barn  on  the  ground  in  which  we  had  our 
meals.  We  had  a  negro  cooking  for  us  and  he 
had  four  assistants,  so  you  see  we  ate  quite 
a  lot. 

We  slept  in  water-proof  canvas  tents,  six  in 
a  tent,  with  one  of  the  older  boys  for  a  leader. 
The  camp  motto  is,  "Remember  Jesus  Christ." 
The  yell  is, 

Rumble,  bumble,  hullabaloo. 
Whistle,  thistle,  boo,  kazoo. 
Hello  ! 

Maxie,  kaxie,  raxie,  rah ; 
M.  B.  C.  is  who  we  are. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  rah,  rah,  rah  1 

We  played  a  lot  of  games,  including  base- 
ball and  basket  ball,  and  we  had  wrestling, 
swimming  and  rlinning  races.  We  also  had  pil- 
low fights  at  night.    Sometimes  the  occupants 


All  Ready  to  March  to  Camp — in  Syria, 
Not  in  America 

of  one  tent  would  beat  another  tent  down  with 
their  pillows  while  the  fellows  in  it  were  sleep- 
ing ;  then  there  would  be  a  scramble  to  get  out 
from  under  the  fallen  tent,  and  another  regular 
pillow  fight,  in  which  the  other  tents  would  join. 

We  went  in  swimming  twice  a  day.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  great  fun  going  down  the 
chutes.  The  chutes  are  tracks,  with  little  tobog- 
gans with  wheels  to  run  down  them.  The 
tracks  are  built  on  a  steep  bank,  so  the  tobog- 
gans go  down  very  fast  and  coast  along  the  top 
of  the  water  till  they  stop ;  then  they  upset 
and  each  boy  swims  in  shore  with  the  tobog- 
gan he  came  down  on.  There  were  four  boats 
at  the  camp. 

On  .Sundays  there  were  two  services.  Every 
morning  after  breakfast  there  was  Bible  class. 
In  the  evenings  we  had  concerts  and  played 
games.    One  day  we  had  a  mock  trial. 

One  of  the  men  is  organizing  a  life-saving 
corps. 

A  boy  fell  from  a  tree  last  summer  and  broke 
two  ribs;  he  cried  and  said,  "My  back  is  broken 
and  I  will  have  to  go  home  ;  and  I  don't  want 
to."  However,  he  did  not  have  to  go  home. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  there  and  T 
hope  to  go  next  year. 

J.  Russell  Morash   (age  12). 

Milford  Station,  Nova  Scotia. 

Our  Colorado  Vacation 

Second  Prize 

WE  DECIDED  to  spend  our  summer 
vacation  in  the  mountains  in  Colo- 
rado. We  stopped  at  the  little  lumber 
camp  of  Norrie.  When  we  left  home  it  was 
10-  by  the  thermometer,  and  when  we  reached 


Norrie  it  was  cold  enough  for  a  fire,  and 
snowed  that  night.  We  could  look  across  the 
mountains  and  see  snow  on  their  tops  any 
time.  We  were  five  miles  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  Rockies. 

Norrie  had  several  cabins,  a  post  office,  a 
store,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  sawmill.  The 
Frying  Pan  river  went  rushing  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  a  little  piece  from  our  cabin. 
We  had  a  grand  view  of  the  mountain  peaks 
around  us,  and  we  could  see  where  logs  had 
been  rolled  down  to  the  mill. 

There  were  hundreds  of  ground  squirrels 
around,  and  they  were  so  gentle  they  would 


"The   Water's  Fine"  m  Far-Away  Syria, 
Too  [These  Boys  Say] 

come  into  the  kitchen  begging  for  something  to 
eat,  and  the  big  moutain  rats  were  almost 
as  tame. 

The  railroad  was  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  we  enjoyed  watching  the 
trains  go  back  and  forth.  The  freight  trains 
had  to  have  three  or  four  engines  and  the  pas- 
senger trains  two. 

One  afternoon  papa  and  I  started  to  climb 
the  side  of  the  mountain  near  by.  It  didn't 
look  so  much  higher  than  we  were,  but  when 
we  got  started  to  climbing  it  was  higher  than 
it  looked.  We  climbed  and  climbed,  and  still 
we  seemed  as  far  from  the  top  as  when  we 
started.  After  about  two  hours'  climb  we 
were  up  so  high  and  the  air  was  so  light  that 
I  couldn't  get  my  breath  and  we  found  that 
we  wouldn't  dare  go  any  higher,  and  so  we 
had  to  go  back  down. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  time  fishing  tor 
mountain  trout.  We  took  our  dinner  and 
stayed  all  day. 

We  took  several  trips  while  we  were  there. 
We  visited  the  parks  of  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Glenwood  Springs,  and  the 
museum  and  capital  at  Denver.  We  also 
\  isited  Manitou  and  Florissant  and  other 
smaller  places. 

We  enjoyed  our  vacation  very  much,  and 
I  don't  think  I  will  ever  forget  the  grand 
scenery  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Reynolds,  111.  Helen  Baker  (age  10). 

Fun  at  Atlantic  City 

Third  Prize 

I SPENT  SIX  weeks  of  my  vacation  in 
Maryland,  but  it  would  be  useless,  of 
course,  for  me  to  attempt  to  tell  about  that 
in  400  words,  so  I  will  write  about  a  day  spent 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Papa,  Mary  (my  7  5/2-year-old  sister)  and  I 
were  up  at  5  o'clock  one  morning  and  took 
the  6:12  train  from  our  Norwood  home  to 
Philadelphia.  We  went  through  Philadelphia 
on  the  trolley  car,  passing  the  famous  old  In- 
dependence hall  on  Chestnut  street.  Crossing 
the  Delaware  river  on  a  ferry  boat,  we  took 
the  7:30  train  in  Camden  and  were  soon  speed- 
ing across  New  Jersey  to  the  sea. 

We  reached  Atlantic  City  at  9  o'clock  and 
greatly  enjoyed  going  along  the  board  walk. 
We  went  on  Heinz's  pier  and  saw  samples  of  the 


"S7  varieties."  My,  but  they  looked  good ! 
Then  we  went  down  to  the  beach  and  Mary 
took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  in 
the  ocean.  After  a  while  we  all  went  in 
bathing;  and  what  a  jolly  time  we  had!  A 
great  crowd  was  present.  The  water  was  so 
very  cold  that  papa  and  Mary  did  not  stay  in 
long.  The  breakers  were  large,  and  one  took 
me  off  my  feet.  Now  that  I  was  wet  all  over, 
I  took  a  dive  through  the  next  one ;  and,  oh, 
how  cold  it  felt !  But  I  did  not  mind  that.  I 
went  out  quite  a  distance,  for  I  had  learned  in 
Maryland  how  to  swim. 

Papa  called  me  in  to  have  my  picture  taken 
with  Mary,  after  which  I  went  in  the  ocean 
again.  Then  I  came  out  and  we  played  ball 
awhile  and  ran  along  the  beach  to  get  warm. 

At  2  o'clock  we  went  on  the  Steeplechase 
pier,  where  there  were  many  amusements. 
There  we  had  more  fun  than  I  could  possibly 
tell  you  about.  If  you  touched  a  certain  bar 
you  got  an  electric  shock ;  going  by  certain 
places  a  great  blast  of  wind  blew  you  all  about ; 
magic  mirrors  made  you  look  twice  as  long  or 
twice  as  short  as  you  really  were ;  and  ther^ 
were  all  sorts  of  things  to  make  people  laugh. 
Mary  was  afraid  and  clung  close  to  papa.  I 
soon  left  them  and  slid  down  the  slides  so  fast 
that  it  almost  took  my  breath  away ;   and  I 


Not  Far  to  Go  for  Stones  for  the  Camp- 
fire  in  Syria 

had  great  times  on  the  "human  roulette  table," 
which  threw  us  off,  no  matter  how  fast  we 
clung  to  it. 

We  left  on  the  6  o'clock  train,  and  I  had 
no  idea  how  tired  I  was  until  I  was  on  the 
way  home. 

Carroll  Patterson  Ford  (age  13). 

Norwood,  Pa. 

Across  Our  Continent 

Third  Prize 

MY  PARENTS  and  I  spent  most  of  the 
last  winter  in  California.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  far  from  my 
home  in  Pennsylvania.  We  went  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago,  where  we  spent  a  day ;  from 
Chicago  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
river.  The  canon  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  which 
I  could  well  believe  on  looking  into  it,  for 
some  tents  which  were  at  the  bottom  looked 
like  scraps  of  paper.  We  took  a  drive  while 
here  and  got  some  interesting  views  of  the 
canon. 

From  here  we  went  to  our  destination,  Pasa- 
dena. On  arriving  there  we  went  to  the  home 
of  my  aunts,  who  have  lived  there  a  number 
of  years.  The  next  day  we  went  out  to  find 
a  hotel  at  which  to  stay  while  there.  We 
finally  took  rooms  at  a  hotel  called  La  Casa 
Grande,  or  in  English,  the  Grand  house. 

A  few  days  later  my  aunts,  mother  and  I 
went  up  Mount  Lowe.  There  were  some 
tame  squirrels  up  there  which  greatly  amused 
me.  Later  we  visited  the  Carveton  ostrich 
farm.  The  ostriches  were  very  funny,  with  long 
necks  and  legs.  Their  bodies  and  heads  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  smaller  ostrich  than  themselves 
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I  also  went  to  the  Busch  gardens.  There 
were  lots  of  pretty  flowers  in  the  gardens,  but 
I  liked  best  the  little  statues  illustrating  some 
fairy  tale.  For  instance,  there  was  a  statue 
of  Red  Riding  Hood  talking  to  the  wolf,  and 
many  others. 

On  the  way  home  we  stopped  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  we  were  taken  through  an  old 
mission ;  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  wc  saw  the 
big  trees;  at  San  Francisco,  where  we  went  up 
Mount  Tamalpais;  at  Denver  and  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

I  liked  it  very  well  in  California,  but,  of 
course,  I  was  glad  to  be  back  to  my  friendis 
again.  Catharine  Wilson  (age  gyi). 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

A  Day  in  Fairmount  Park 

Third  Prize 

IT  WAS  A  NICE,  sunny  day.  We  all  thought 
we  would  like  to  go  out  and  see  some 
of  Fairmount  park.  When  we  got  there 
we  first  went  out  rowing.  While  we  were 
rowing  a  thunder  storm  came  up  and  we  were 
soaked.  We  then  climbed  the  rocks  a  bit.  After 
this  we  had  our  lunch.  It  was  not  as  good 
as  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be,  as  we  brought 
it  in  a  pasteboard  box.  We  had  some  lettuce 
sandwiches,  some  peanut  butter  sandwiches  and 
some  cake. 

After  lunch  we  went  up  along  the  Wissahickon 
creek  a  little  way.  We  soon  found  a  path  lead- 
ing up  the  side  of  a  hill.  We  went  up  along 
this  and  soon  found  ourselves  quite  high  in  the 
air.  We  went  up  the  path  till  we  came  to  a 
rock  which  we  could  not  get  over.  Mother 
and  father  waited  to  see  how  I  got  over.  I 
'had  to  jump  a  lot,  so  father  found  another  path. 
I  nearly  fell  trying  to  get  up  to  this.  We  went 
up  along  that  and  soon  found  a  bench,  which 
we  sat  down  on,  as  we  were  very  tired.  From 
there  we  went  home. 

We  had  such  a  nice  time  I  was  almost  sorry 
when  we  had  to  come  home. 

James  Coale  Cumming  (age  8). 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Camping  in  Syria 

Especially  Good 

FOUR  OF  MY  friends  and  my  father  and 
I  went  on  the'  train  to  Ain-Sofar.  Then 
we'  walked  to   a   threshing  floor.  We 
stopped  there  and  had  lunch  and  we  rode  on 
the  threshing  machine.    Then  we  went  to  Ain- 
Zahalta. 

There  we  put  up  the  tent  and  undid  our  beds 
on  the  ground.  Then  we  went  in  swimming. 
We  got  out  after  a  little  and  went  back  to  the 
tent  and  had  supper.  After  that  we  went  to 
bed. 

We  woke  up  early  in  the  morning  and  got 
dressed.  Frederick  Erdman  and  I  were  up 
first  shooting  pollywogs  and  frogs  with  our  air 
rifles.  We  spent  four  nights  in  other  places. 
In  one  of  the  places  all  the  boys  thought  that 
there  was  a  circus  coming  to  town  and  brought 
their  money  to  pay. 

Beirut,  Syria.        Harry  H.  Hall  (age  8). 

Seeing  a  Battleship 

Especially  Good 

LAST  YEAR  for  the  month  of  July  I  went 
to  Branford,  Conn.  It  is  along  the  Long 
Island   sound.     We   rented   a  cottage 
there.     We  went  in  bathing  every  day  but 
Sunday.   We  went  rowing,  clamming  and  fish- 
ing and  had  lots  of  fun. 

One  day  the  battleship  Connecticut  anchored 
about  six  miles  from  where  we  were.  We  went 
out  around  it  in  a  motorboat.  I  inclose  a  pic- 
ture of  it  which  was  taken  over  a  mile  and  a 
"half  away. 

During  the  month  of  August  we  went  to 
Asbury  Park.  I  went  bathing  in  the  ocean  a 
few  times,  but  mostly  in  the  pool.  After  hard 
rain  storms  the  ocean  was  very  rough  and  camt; 
up  under  the  board  walk. 

Leonora  Conklin    (age  10). 

Madison,  N,  J. 

Days  "at  Niagara  Falls 

Especially  Good 

FOR  MY  LAST  vacation  mother  and  father 
took  me  with  my  sister  and  brother  to 
Niagara  Falls.    We  arrived  there  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  were  ready  for  a 
good  warm  supper,  for  we  were  very  hungry. 
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That  evening  our  father  took  us  to  see  the 
falls.  We  went  to  the  park  first,  where  we 
heard  a  loud  noise.  Father  asked  us  if  we 
knew  what  it  was.  We  told  him  we  thought 
it  was  the  falls,  but  were  surprised  that  they 
could  be  heard  so  far  away.  Then  we  went 
to  see  them.  Father  told  us  that  they  were 
the  largest  falls  in  the  world,  for  he  knew  we 
would  be  glad  to  tell  the  people  at  home  hov/ 
beautiful  they  were.  It  was  quite  dark,  so  we 
could  not  see  them  very  well. 

The  next  morning  we  were  refreshed  and 
ready  to  see  the  falls  again.     We  could  see 


"Did   zve   have   a   good    tiinef     Well — 
we're  going  again  sure!" 

them  much  better  now  because  it  was  daylight. 
We  saw  them  from  many  different  points. 
There  was  a  little  ship  that  went  nearly  up  to 
the  falls.  It  was  called  "The  Maid  of  the 
Mist."  My  brother  had  a  camera  with  him  and 
we  took  many  different  pictures  and  we  got 
some  fine  views.  Then  we  went  over  to  Canada. 
We  learned  that  we  had  to  pay  lo  cents  to 
cross  the  bridge.  We  saw  the  Canadian  falls 
and  we  bovight  some  postal  cards  of  them  which 
we  sent  to  some  of  our  friends.  We  were 
then  ready  for  dinner  and  we  thought  we  had  a 
delightful  time  for  the  first  day's  experiences. 

Our  other  days  were  just  as  interesting,  for 
we  took  a  car  trip  around  "the  gorge  route," 
and  saw  the  Twin  islands  and  had  a  nice  trip 
on  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto. 

Eugenia  Mitchell  (age  11). 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

$5  for  the  Best  Story 

Dear  Young  America;  The  cover  picture 
of  this  week's  Continent  was  drawn  especially 
for  you  by  the  artist  who  sometimes  illustrates 
the  Young  America  stories.  And  the  editor 
is  wondering  if  you  wouldn't  like  to  write  her 


Even  a  Little  Girl  Can  Carry  Off  a  Big 
Battleship — in  Her  Camera 

a  story  about  the  little  girl  and  the  two  rabbits. 
Look  at  the  picture  very  carefully.  It  will 
probably  tell  you  a  story,  and  that  story  is  the 
one  the  editor  hopes  you  will  tell  to  her. 

If  your  mamma,  after  you  have  all  read  The 
Continent,  gives  it  to  someone  who  doesn't 
take  it,  perhaps  just  this  once  she  will  let  you 
cut  of?  the  cover  so  you  can  have  it  before 
you  when  you  write  your  story. 

Stories  may  have  400  words,  and  there  will  be 
five  prizes,  with  $5  for  the  first  prize.  We  will 
talk  more  about  the  stories  next  week. 
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Thanksgivings  of  the  Long 
Ago 

{Continued  from  page  1691) 

front  door,  between  the  two  sentinel  pines  and 
down  the  hill  to  my  companions,  tying  my  nubia 
on  the  way.  At  the  river's  brim,  on  a  dare 
from  my  sister's  chum,  I  courageously  sallied 
forth  over  the  thin  ice.  Just  as  my  new  island 
possession  was  reached,  I  and  the  tree  trunk 
which  formed  it  set  sail  down  the  father  of 
waters  toward  Panama,  via  New  Orleans ! 

The  rest  is  still  a  dream  of  the  tall  over- 
grown boy  who  rushed  down  through  brambly 
underbrush,  fished  me  out,  carried  me  uphill 
to  the  wee  cottage  where  his  mother,  with  the 
"over  the  hills  and  far  away"  look,  melted  the 
icicles  from  us  both. 

The  home  coming  is  hazy,  but  painfully  dis- 
tinct the  memory  of  that  Thanksgiving  dinner 
to  which  the  strange  big  boy  and  his  mother 
were  welcomed,  while  I,  in  my  little  nursery 
bed,  feasted  on  Jamaica  ginger  and  onion  sirup 
at  the  insistent  hands  of  my  stately  mother  I 

Chicago.  Marjorie  Stewart. 

He  Called  It  "Wynd" 

[Of  Special  Interest] 

SOME  OF  OUR  old-time  experiences  seem 
specially  impressed  and  endeared,  and 
I  well  remember  the  approach  of  one 
Thanksgiving  when  a  farming  community  in 
northern  Pennsylvania,  our  Dutch-American 
Christian  people,  met  one  evening  in  a  little 
church  on  the  "green"  and  decided  to  change 
the  common  observance.  They  proceeded  to 
organize  committees  for  the  distribution  of  sub- 
stantials,  such  as  loads  of  wood  and  provisions 
with  a  sprinkling  of  delicacies  and  toys,  among 
th";  needy  and  helpless  in  that  section  (and 
there  were  many)  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  self-indulgence. 

That  the  happy  results  and  surprises  and 
joy  of  giving  experienced  by  those  sturdy, 
kindly  people  were  never  before  equaled  in 
that  section  was  the  verdict  of  the  givers  v.-hen 
they  finally  sat  down  in  their  own  homes  to  a 
late,  plain  repast,  and  with  hearts  filled  with 
real  thanksgiving. 

*      *      *  * 

A  peculiar  custom  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  great  middle  states,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (some 
of  my  older  contemporaries  will  remember), 
when  settlements  were  more  sparse  than  nov,' 
and  the  missionary  spirit  extended  itself  to  the 
recognition  of  certain  people  of  the  "tramp" 
order — not  disreputable,  yet  seemingly  of  un- 
known origin.  The  kind-hearted  housewife 
was  wont  to  ever  receive  cheerfully  at  unex- 
pected times  "Dilly"  or  "Clarissa"  or  some 
other  remembered  foot  traveler  past  middle 
age,  with  her  mysterious  bundle,  who  was 
given  a  comfortable  place  for  two  or  three  days 
and  fed  with  as  good  as  the  rest,  and  no 
([uestions  asked.  And  so  did  "John"  or  "Cyrus" 
or  his  like  (surname  seldom  known)  appear  in 
a  similar  way,  and  the  "men  folks"  saw  that 
he  was  cared  for  comfortably,  even  if  the  small 
house  required  improvising  temporary  quarters, 
or  possibly  sharing  the  back  chamber  where 
the  "boys"  slept. 

Such  confidences  were  seldom  violated 
through  theft  or  dishonesty,  and  these  transient 
guests  not  infrequently  helped  lift  some  of  the 
common  cares  of  everyday  life. 

One  typical  little  incident,  so  amusing  and 
instructive  in  a  way,  seems  to  have  fastened 
itself  in  my  memory :  A  familiar  periodical 
visitor,  "John,"  appeared  at  father's  house  one 
cold,  blustering  day,  immediately  preceding 
Thanksgiving,  and,  as  usual,  made  himself 
at  home  in  the  big  warm  kitchen,  even  to  shav- 
ing himself  before  the  mirror  in  the  old  clock 
front !  In  his  monotonous  voice  he  frequently 
soliloquized,  "How  the  wynd  does  blow!"  This, 
so  often  repeated,  caused  me  to  ask  finally, 
"John,  why  do  you  keep  calling  it  'wynd'  ? 
Why  don"t  you  say  'wind'?" 

His  solemn  answer  couldn't  fail  to  impress : 
"I  fynd  it  in  my  mynd  to  call  it  wynd  ;  but  I 
don't  finnd  it  in  my  minnd  to  call  it  winnd  !" 

One  of  the  puzzlers  in  English  pronunciation, 
the  long  and  the  short  "i."  It  was  a  lesson  In 
orthoepy  challenging  attention  of  the  old  coun- 
try grammarians,  who  took  pride  in  their  ac- 
complishments, and  some  of  them  as  school 
examiners  were  not  at  all  "slow." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  N.  Baldwin  Bacon. 
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Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Matt.  18-1-14.  Golden  Text, 
Matt.  18:10;  In  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  lieaven. 

Jesus  came  into  the  world  by  a  private  door. 
All  the  circumstances  connected  with  him 
were  different  from  what  had  been  expected. 
He  had  been  dreamed  of  as  a  political  eman- 
cipator. The  scepter  had  almost  slipped  from 
the  hand  of  Judah,  but  when  Shiloh  came  all 
would  be  restored.  Such  was  the  expectation 
of  the  people.  And  now  Shiloh  had  come,  but 
conditions  remained  as  they  were.  The  Roman 
eagles  still  hovered  above  the  temple  and  the 
scant  earnings  of  the  poor  continued  to  find 
their  way  into  the  coffers  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  nation  grew  impatient*. 

But  hope  comes  at  the  fourth  watch,  and  the 
question,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  is  still  being 
asked.  The  circumstances  would  seem  to 
justify  it.  Jesus  had  just  given  the  disciples 
fresh  evidences  of  his  power. 

Disciples  Contend  for  Place  in  Cabinet  of 
New  Kingdom 

The  memory  of  the  transfiguration  still  flamed 
in  the  minds  of  the  three,  and  the  healing  of 
the  epileptic  was  an  event  of  yesterday.  The 
thought  of  the  kingdom  was  ever  present  and 
formed  the  subject  of  the  disciples'  conversa- 
tion on  their  way  to  Capernaum.  The  disciples 
naturally  thought  they  would  be  called  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  The  de- 
sire for  position  is  almost  universal.  The 
chief  seats,  whether  in  the  synagogue  or  the 
city,  never  appeal  in  vain  for  occupants. 
Everyone  thinks  himself  best  fitted  for  the 
highest.  In  the  race  for  the  presidency  but  one 
man  reaches  the  goal,  while  many  of  the  mil- 
lions who  watch  the  contest  believe  themselves 
better  fitted  than  the  winner  to  fill  the  office. 
The  disciples  were  men  before  they  were  dis- 
ciples. The  way  to  Capernaum  was,  figuratively 
speaking,  a  political  primary  at  which  each 
candidate  had  a  single  vote. 

Matthew  Henry  disposes  of  the  prospective 
cabinet  after  his  own  quaint  fashion :  Peter 
holds  the  keys,  therefore  he  expects  to  be 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  Judas  has 
the  bag,  so  he  is  in  line  for  the  treasurership  ; 
Simon  and  Jude  are  closely  related  to  the 
Master,  so  they  take  precedence  as  princes  of 
the  blood ;  John  was  the  beloved  disciple  and 
should  rank  first ;  as  for  Andrew,  he  was  first 
called  and  should  be  first  to  receive  recogni- 
tion. And  then  the  old  commentator  observes 
that  "we  are  apt  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
fancies  that  will  never  be."  Jesus  knew  the 
subject  of  their  contention,  but  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves.  "What 
was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by 
the  way?"  But  they  were  ashamed  and  held 
their  peace. 

The  disciples  finally  appeal  to  the  Christ : 
"Who  then  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  This  gave  Jesus  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  had  been  waiting.  "And  he  called  to 
him  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except 
ye  turn,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
That  answer  the  disciples  could  not  understand. 
It  was  an  arrow  shot  beyond  them.  The  reason 
lay  in  their  misconception  of  terms.  Jesus 
used  the  word  "kingdom"  in  a  sense  of  which 
they  had  never  heard.  And  in  that  same  soil 
the  tares  of  error  are  growing  still. 

Error  Is  Often  a  Matter  of  Viewpoint 
Rather  than  of  Purpose 

The  remedy  as  suggested  by  Jesus  was  con- 
version, not  in  the  modern  sense  but  in  the 
sense  of  setting  their  faces  in  a  difTerent  di- 
rection. "Ye  must  turn  and  become  as  little 
children."  Begin  life  over  again ;  commence 
at  childhood ;  the  road  on  which  you  are 
leads  away  from  God.  Retrace  your  steps ;  take 
the  opposite  way ;  discard  your  selfishness,  your 
rivalry  and  like  a  child  learn  to  follow.  Those 
are  the  qualities  that  constitute  greatness  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  task  is  no  easy 


one  ;  one  may  turn  around  and  go  back  to  his 
youth,  but  prejudices  die  hard.  And  even 
in  our  turning  the  child  idea  is  not  absent ;  but 
we  have  begun,  and  in  the  beginning  lies  the 
end. 

God's  kingdom  is  influence,  not  organization. 
It  is  adapted  to  government,  but  is  not  identical 
with  it.    The  two  mi:st  be  distinct  even  in  idea. 

Jesus  speaks  of  the  little  ones  who  believe 
in  him.  These  may  be  children  or  they  may  be 
old  men.  Beginners  in  anything  belong  to 
childhood.  They  are  liable  to  stumble,  but  woe 
unto  that  man  who  deliberately  puts  the  stum- 
bling stone  in  their  way.  This  stone  is  not 
necessarily  ridicule ;  it  may  even  be  well  in- 
tentioned  effort.  The  writer  recalls  a  minister 
who  preached  speculation  rather  than  the 
gospel.  As  a  result  one  of  his  congregation,  a 
young  convert,  became  a  skeptic  and  abandoned 
the  faith.  It  would  have  been  better  for  that 
preacher  had  he  exchanged  his  robe  for  a  mill- 
stone and  flung  himself  into  the  sea. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  Is  His  Will  Lived 
Among  Men 

The  sheep  lost  upon  the  mountain  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  shepherd  than  the  ninety 
and  nine  that  have  gone  not  astray.  He  roams 
the  hills  in  search,  and  if  so  be  that  he  finds  the 
sheep,  he  returns  with  rejoicing  in  his  soul. 
And  if  so  be  that  he  finds  it  not,  there  re- 
mains the  satisfaction  that  he  did  what  he 
could.  The  Father's  will  went  with  him.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  simply  his  will  lived  among 
men.  All  things  are  subordinate  to  it.  If  the 
severance  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  is  essential  to 
save  the  body,  we  must  cheerfully  pay  the 
price.  And  is  not  the  life  of  the  soul  of 
greater  value?  The  kingdom  of  heaven  some- 
times suffers  violence.  Then  we  must  begin 
over  again  and  as  children  submit  to  the  higher 
law  of  obedience  and  trust. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — Humility  is  the  fundamental  grace 
of  Christian  life.  Jesus  brings  this  out  in 
the  first  words  of  his  first  recorded  sermon, 
whose  blessings  are  pronounced  upon  the 
poor  in  spirit  (Matt.  5  :3).  Not  every  child, 
but  the  ideal  child — care-free,  happy  in  its 
dependence,  easily  moved  to  devotion — ex- 
hibits the  characteristics  most  approved  by 
heaven. 

We  shall  not  understand  the  drift  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  if  we  ignore  the  incident  that 
called  it  out.  The  disciples  had  been  debating 
what  should  be  their  rank  and  official  stand- 
ing in  the  new  kingdom  Jesus  was  about  to 
set  up.  We  Americans  have  recently  passed 
through  an  exciting  political  campaign.  Many 
a  vociferous  party  leader  found  it  difficult  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  his  zeal  for  party  success 
was  largely  a  zeal  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
This  one  expects  a  cabinet  place,  that  a  diplo- 
matic post.  So  it  was  with  the  twelve  in 
their  first  association  with  the  new  rabbi,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  promised  Messiah. 
They  looked  with  jealous  eye  upon  rival  claims 
to  the  positions  they  had  in  their  imaginations 
appropriated  to  themselves.  Would  Matthew, 
who  held  a  much  higher  social  position  than  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  quietly  submit  to  a  su- 
premacy accorded  Peter  ?  Judas  held  the  small 
.contributions  they  had  received  in  common, 
but  who  would  be  treasurer-general  for  the 
kingdom?  The  ambition  which  stirred  in  their 
breasts,  and  which  is  not  wholly  unknown 
among  ecclesiastics  to  this  day,  threatened  to 
break  up  his  little  company.  It  was  needful 
that  Jesus  should  take  cognizance  of  their 
wishes  and  either  gratify  or  suppress  their  am- 
bitions. 

Ideal  Child  Embodiment  of   the  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Christ 

Verse  2 — If  we  had  before  us  the  child  which 
our  Lord  exhibited  to  his  hearers  it  would 
constitute  a  picture  Bible  in  itself.  When  an 
artist  wishes  to  paint  this  scene  he  sometimes 
spends  months  in  the  selection  of  the  child  to 
figure  in  it.  He  realizes,  what  some  com- 
mentators fail  to  understand,  that  Jesus  was 
not  speaking  of  every  child,  nor  even  of  chil- 
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dren  "as  they  run,"  but  of  the  ideal  child  com- 
bining in  itself  the  characteristics  which  make 
childhood  lovable.  ■  ^ 

Verse  3 — Jesus  set  this  child,  exhibiting, 
we  may  not  doubt,  ideal  self-forgetfulness, 
in  contrast  with  their  own  self-seeking.  No 
one  can  feel  within  himself  the  pulsing  of 
the  heavenly  life  who  is  pushing  and  shoving 
others  to  one  side  for  self-preferment.  That 
disposition  must  be  lost  and  a  mind  content 
with  little  must  be  gained  before  heaven  en- 
ters the  soul — for  no  soul  enters  heaven  till 
heaven  enters  it. 

Verse  4 — The  child  who  asks  little  gets  much. 
Jesus  is  not  talking  of  the  boastful  boy  or  of 
the  vain  girl  who  flaunts  her  silks  and  curls 
before  her  companions.  He  is  talking  of  an 
ideal  child,  marked  by  its  content,  its  happi- 
ness with  trifles,  its  wish  to  help.  Such  a 
child  exemplifies  in  itself  humility  of  spiri'. 
meekn»ss  in  claims,  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as 
all  the  joy  in  living.  The  ideal  child  is  the 
embodiment  of  those  self-effacements  which 
are  natural  to  the  regenerate  character.  Thcv 
were  natural  to  Christ. 

Traits  of  a  Regenerate  Nature  Distasteful 
to  Natural  Man 

Verses  5-7 — These  traits  of  a  regenerate 
nature  are  distasteful  to  men  of  worldly  mind 
They  push  the  child  aside  contemptuously  and 
treat  men  of  yielding  disposition  with  little 
respect.  Jesus  identifies  himself  with  those 
who  exhibit  the  traits  he  commends.  To  de- 
spise (v.  10)  such  is  to  despise  himself — the 
highest  example  of  these  graces.  Great  sov- 
ereigns often  go  about  incognito,  disguised  as 
private  citizens,  to  see  whether  men  who  have 
treated  them  with  obsequious  servility  are 
deferential  to  their  character  or  to  their  power. 

Verse  6 — The  most  signal  mark  of  moral 
degeneracy  is  the  wish  to  destroy  the  mora' 
nobility  of  a  child.  Even  some  men  who  hav( 
no  faith  themselves  are  careful  not  to  weake) 
a  child's  faith  in  God  or  the  Bible,  or  the  vaiu> 
of  an  upright  life.  The  law  indeed  treats  witl 
great  severity  those  who  corrupt  the  minds  ol 
youth  and  weaken  their  moral  defenses.  Jesus 
says  that  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  any 
man  who  would  take  a  child  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  moral  and  religious  traits  which 
constitute  its  charm  and  degrade  its  character 
to  a  likeness  with  his  own. 

Verse  7 — It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the 
child  must  meet  such  perils  sometime.  Whnt 
if  a  man  must  sometimes  suffer  financial  loss — 
is  that  any  excuse  for  your  turning  highway- 
man ?  There  will  be  vile  men  to  be  met,  but 
you  need  not  be  vile ;  and  you  must  bear  the 
penalty  of  your  own  vileness  if  you  are  vile. 
The  child  may  meet  Sabbath  breakers  some- 
where, but  he  does  not  need  to  meet  one  in 
you.  He  may  hear  obscene  words  some  day, 
but  that  does  not  excuse  your  pollution  of  his 
thought. 

Religion  Means  Not  Only  Acquisition,  It 
Means  Also  Elimination 

Verse  8 — "But  you  know  a  man  must  live," 
is  the  way  the  man  seeks  to  excuse  his  base 
mode  of  conductin'^  business.  Our  Lord  an- 
swers, "A  man  must  die."  Better  deal  squarely, 
for  you  will  be  brought  before  the  bar  of 
eternal  justice.  You  have  a  high  temper  ?  Sub- 
due it.  Your  disagreeable  conduct  is  caused 
by  your  artistic  temperament?  Get  rid  of 
your  art.  '  Some  years  since  a  parishioner  ap- 
pealed to  her  pastor  for  advice.  She  was,  she 
said,  a  member  of  a  literary  club  composed  of 
agnostics,  free  thinkers  and  people  of  "artistic 
temperament,"  who  had  "unconventional" 
moral  standards.  What  could  she  do  to  keep 
her  faith  ?  The  pastor  told  her  to  resign  from 
the  club.  That  was  the  kind  of  remedy  Jesus 
proposed.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will  keep  your  aesthetic  pleasures  or  your 
heavenly  home. 

The  lesson  concludes  with  the  reminder  that 
our  Lord's  own  mission  was  not  to  get  riches 
or  enjoy  honors  or  cultivate  worldly  attrac- 
tions, but  to  save  the  wandering,  reclaim  the 
lost,  bring  back  to  the  fold  the  imperiled  sheep. 
It  is  all  a  very  beautiful  lesson,  which  is  as 
familiar  as  it  is  commonly  misunderstood. 


Why  shouldest  thou  fill  today  with  sorrow 
About  tomorrow, 

My  heart? 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true ; 
Doubt  not  that  he  will  give  thee  too 
Thy  part. 

— Paul  Flemming.- 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  December  1,  1912 

Home  Mission  Topic — Interchurch  federation. 

The  problems  confronting  the  churches  of 
America  are  no  longer  denominational.  All 
are  so  profoundly  moved  by  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  kingdom  that  they  are  not  greatly 
concerned  with  denominational  theologies.  The 
result  has  been  almost  wholly  a  gain.  First 
things  are  seen  to  be  first;  and  secondary 
things  are  becoming  secondary.  The  powers 
of  conviction  are  not  dissipated  upon  a  multitude 
of  trivial  points.  They  are  concentrated  on 
the  great  realities  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  atone- 
ment and  his  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  church  today 
give  a  larger  place  to  the  cross  'of  Christ  than 
ever  before  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  At 
any  rate,  our  preaching  is  far  less  denomina- 
tional, and  far  more  biblical,  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago. .   

This  is  in  line  with  the  world  movements 
of  the  age.  In  politics  today  men  are  less 
concerned  with  party  politics  than  with  funda- 
mental principles  of  government.  In  science, 
philosophy,  education  and  business  it  is  the 
underlying  principles  that  are  of  highest  in- 
terest. And  we  Christians,  having  lost  the 
habit  of  criticising  one  another  for  differences 
in  small  matters  of  detail,  are  rejoiced  to  find 
ourselves  moving  closer  and  closer  in  the  sense 
of  a  common  conviction  regarding  the  great 
things  of  the  soul.   

Our  problems  are  one.  We  are  confronted 
by  the  same  neglected  fields,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  here  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
the  home  fields.  From  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
with  their  vast,  unchurched,  dehumanized  pop- 
ulations, there  goes  up  a  cry  to  the  throne  of 
God  against  the  neglect  of  the  warring  sects 
of  his  servants.  No  man  having  in  him  the 
mind  of  Christ  can  look  upon  the  depths  of  an 
American  city  without  being  moved  with  an  in- 
finite, unutterable  compassion  for  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow  men.  He  will  clasp  hands 
in  brotherhood  with  any  other  Christian,  of 
whatever  denomination,  who  will  work  with  him 
in  an  endeavor  to  heal  the  wrong.  And  he  will 
do  his  utmost  to  persuade  the  denominations 
to  unite  in  order  to  plant  churches  in  the 
downtown  districts  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  neglected  field  in  the 
sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  country,  and 
these  are  surprisingly  numerous.  The  writer 
has  been  greatly  astonished  to  learn  lately  that 
in  northern  California  there  are  hundreds. of 
school  districts — districts  where  there  are 
enough  children  to  cause  the  government  to  es- 
tablish a  school — where  there  is  no  Protestant 
church  at  work.  Probably  this  situation  could 
be  paralleled  to  some  extent  in  most  of  the 
newer  parts  of  our  country.  And  side  by  side 
with  this  we  have  had,  until  recently,  the  sad 
waste  of  home  mission  money  through  the 
duplicating  of  the  work  by  rival  sects  of  Chris- 
tians. It  is  good  business,  as  well  as  Christian 
charity,  to  get  together  with  the  other  denomi- 
nations in  order  to  save  the  waste  and  use  the 
church's  money  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

The  problem  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is 
the  problem  of  all  the  churches.  The  Sunday 
automobile  and  Sunday  golf  threaten  them 
all  in  the  same  way.  All  alike  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  where  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  affords  ex- 
ceptional temptations  and  searches  to  the  cen- 
ter the  characters  of  Christian  men  who  have 
suddenly  grown  rich. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  the  same  for 
all.  We  have  now  almost  a  million  immigrants 
a  year,  and  the  most  of  these  come  from 
Southern  Europe.  So  far  the  churches  have 
been  barely  holding  their  own  in  the  propor- 
tionate increase  in  membership.  But  they  must 
win  and  save  the  foreign  hordes,  or  be  dev- 
astated by  them.  The  peril  of  the  American 
church  is  also  its  greatest  opportunity,  brought 
by  the  providence  of  God  immediately  to  its 
door.   

The  problems  of  labor  and  capital  belong  to 
all  the  churches,  without  distinction  of  name 


or  sign.  And  we  can  rejoice  that  the  Federal 
Council  has  made  it  possible  for  our  own  Mr. 
Stekle  to  speak  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  not  in  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  alone  but  in  the  name  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant churches.   

And  the  church  has  at  last  learned  to  speak 
with  an  articulate  voice  to  the  whole  nation 
through  the  Federal  Council. 

As  the  spirit  of  unity  becomes  increasingly 
present  in  our  churches,  it  will  increasingly 
manifest  itself  in  a  corporate  unity.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  churches  will  be  reduced 
to  a  dull  uniformity,  but  that  in  their  diversity 
they  will  together  fulfill  the  will  of  Christ 
and  supply,  each  for  the  other,  as  God  has 
given  to  them  severally  the  measure  of  grace. 

One  church  will  teach  the  others  a  larger 
reverence,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  worth  of  dig- 
nity and  beauty ;  another  church  will  infuse 
a  stronger  energy  into  the  task  of  propagating 
the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  world  of 
ignorance  and  sin ;   another  church  will  give 
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BEYOND  THE  POWER  OF  MAN 

Topic — Lessons  of  the  snow.    Job  38:1-27. 

This  seemingly  childish  topic  is  chosen  out 
of  a  great  piece  of  literature.  In  one  of  the 
sublimest  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  Jehovah 
addresses  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  puts 
to  him  a  series  of  unanswerable  questions  con- 
cerning the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  creation 
of  earth  and  heavens,  the  setting  of  bounds  for 
the  sea,  the  march  of  the  morning,  the  stately 
procession  of  the  seasons,  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death — all  the  inscrutable  mysteries  which 
call  forth  mankind's  unceasing,  "Why?  How?" 
are  propounded.  In  the  course  of  its  majestic 
reasoning  the  argument  runs,  "Hast  thou  en- 
tered the  treasuries  of  the  snow?" 

The  point  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  great- 
ness of  God  and  the  limitations  of  man.  The 
lesson  is  one  for  our  own  time.  The  twentieth 
century  is  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
might.  We  are  so  vain  of  our  achievements 
that  some  of  us  think  we  can  get  along  with- 
out a  supernatural  revelation,  and  without  an 
infinite  God,  creating  and  overruling  all.  This 
ancient  piece  of  literature  reminds  even  us 
moderns  how  many  and  elemental  are  the 
subjects  which  bafHe  our  wisdom.  The  lesson 
of  the  snow  is  childhood's  lesson,  the  lesson 
that  the  beginning  of  all  things  is  God.  All 
mysteries  have  their  solution  in  him. 

If  creation  be  of  design,  then  a  divine  Provi- 
dence becomes  inevitable. 

The  power  of  gentleness  and  of  multiplied 
littles  is  written  large  upon  the  snow.  Wind 
snd  rain  and  blistering  heat  may  struggle  in 
vain  to  stay  the  progress  of  modern  man  ;  but 
silently,  softly  the  snowflakes  fall,  and,  lo  !  all 
the  movements  of  commerce  and  travel  are 
stilled,  as  if  bound  by  iron  bands.  The  great 
railway  and  the  humble  pedestrian  alike  con- 
fess the  power  of  the  snow.  Human  skill 
has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  baffle  the  supreme 
might  of  the  snowstorm.  Greatness  does  not 
always  bluster  or  vaunt  its  strength. 

The  cold  snow  is  nature's  blanket  for  the 
nursling  wheat.  What  a  paradox  it  is  that 
the  frozen  snow  saves  from  freezing!  When 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  however,  there  are 
many  cold  things  that  make  warm.  Apparent 
misfortune  is  often  truest  riches.  Suffering 
in  estate  is  sometimes  salvation  in  soul.  The 
tears  of  grief  water  love.  As  snowstorms  cause 
the  sheep  to  huddle  together,  so  the  storms  of 
life  often  drive  us  close  in  helpfulness  and 
fellowshio  to  our  brother  man.    God  sends  the 


a  fuller  intelligence  of  understanding  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  creed ;  another  will 
bring  this  common  creed  into  closer  relations 
with  the  political  and  economic  problems  of  our 
time.  So  will  each  learn  from  each,  until,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  all  will  come  together  '.o 
the  perfect  stature  of  manhood  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


But  above  all  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  obedience  to  the  Law 
Of    Conscience;    Conscience    reverenced  and' 
obeyed, 

As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 

— Wordsworth. 


The  Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral 
with  divinely  pictured  windows.  Standing  with- 
out, you  see  no  glory  nor  can  possibly  imagine 
any  ;  standing  within,  every  ray  of  light  reveals 
harmony  of  unspeakable  splendors. — Haw- 
thorne. 


We  shall  be  made  truly  wise  if  we  can  be 
made  content  not  only  with  what  we  can  under- 
stand, but  content  with  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand— the  habit  of  mind  which  theologians^ 
call — and  rightly — faith  in  God.— Charles  King- 
sley. 


snow,  and  God  sends  sorrow;  and  both  are 
designed  as  means  of  growth  and  blessing. 

Beneath  a  covering  of  snow,  even  an  ash 
heap  or  a  tumbledown  shanty  may  take  on 
lines  of  beauty.  All  the  imperfections  of  a 
landscape  are  tenderly  concealed  by  the  love- 
liness of  the  snow.  Thus  the  mantle  of 
charity  covers  life.  It  turns  the  ugly  into  the 
fair,  the  misshapen  into  symmetry,  and  sees- 
good  in  everything.  .  

All  of  inanimate  nature  has  messages  for 
life,  and  the  snow  may  teach  lessons  for  human 
hearts.  They  are  wise  with  a  deep  wisdom  who 
go  through  life  perceiving  the  deeper  meanings 
of  the  world  about  them. 

God  loves  beauty.  He  takes  delight  in  love- 
liness of  form  and  color.  As  he  made  all  things 
for  his  own  pleasure,  so  he  carpeted  with  fair 
flowers  the  fields  which  no  mortal  foot  has 
ever  trodden,  and  filled  with  singing  birds  the 
graceful  branches  of  trees  unseen  of  man,  and 
made  the  sunrises  glorious  on  the  desert.  How 
much  beauty  there  is  in  the  earth  which  nobody 
but  God  ever  sees  !  And  he  who  paints  pictures 
in  the  snow  is  not  unmindful  of  beauty  in  his 
highest  creation,  the  souls  of  his  children.  God 
delights!  in  fair  souls.  Loveliness  of  character 
is  better  pleasing  in  his  eyes  than  the  light 
•that  shines  on  land  and  sea.  "The  beauty  of 
holiness"  is  the  most  acceptable  offering  which 
we,  his  creation,  can  make  unto  him. 

The  wisdom  of  the  book  of  Job  surprises  and 
delights  us.  Yet  we  know  more  than  Job  con- 
cerning some  things.  Job  never  saw  a  snow- 
flake,  in  all  its  perfection  and  wonder  and 
intricacy  of  form,  beneath  a  miscroscope.  The 
skill  of  the  Divine  Artisan  is  greater  than 
mortal  mind  can  grasp.  On  earth  as  in  heaven, 
God  is  doing  far  more  for  us  than  we  under- 
stand.   

The  brass  band  has  its  place  in  life,  but  it 
is  not  in  competition  with  the  snowstorm.  The 
silence  of  the  snow,  as  swirling,  eddying,  fly- 
ing, scurrying,  it  softly  falls  to  earth,  is  per- 
haps its  greatest  marvel.  Every  snowflake 
speaks  of  gentleness  in  ministry.  Let  us  fulfill 
our  service  to  the  world  in  quietness  and  ten- 
derness. As  we  touch  the  life  of  men,  may 
it  be  without  friction  or  harshness,  and  only 
in  the  gentle  ministry  of  love. 

The  snow  is  drawn  from  the  pools  and  pud- 
dies  and  gutters,  as  well  as  from  the  fair 
streams  of  earth.  It  is  a  symbol  of  how  God 
may  take  these  common  lives  of  ours  and  lift 
them  up  and  purify  them,  and  return  them  to 
the  world  for  beautifvil  ministry. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


No  More  Prayers  for  Overturnicg 

Dr.  Franklin  E.  Hoskins  of  Beirut  remarks 
that  he  recalls  when  the  founders  of  the  Syrian 
mission,  discouraged  by  the  stagnation  against 
which  they  had  continually  to  contend  in  all 
social  and  political  life  around  them,  used  to 
pray  that  the  Lord  would  "turn  and  overturn 
affairs  in  this  empire."  Dr.  Hoskins  says  that 
no  one  in  Turkey  needs  to  pray  that  prayer 
today,  for  "no  one  could  complain  of  any 
stagnation  or  lack  of  overturning  in  this  empire 
now."  The  Syrian  mission  has  many  problems, 
and  acknowledges  its  work  to  be  done  under 
great  disadvantages,  of  which  perhaps  the  worst 
handicap  is  the  constant  emigration  of  the  best 
products  of  the  Syrian  schools  to  America,  leav- 
ing churches  and  schools  decimated  of  their 
best  strength  ;  but  Dr.  Hoskins  insists  that  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  mission  have  not  been 
nearly  as  hopeless  nor  as  cheerless  as  the 
seventy  years  which  preceded  them.  One  great 
■encouragement  is  the  outlook  for  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Sidon  presbytery  this  year  sends 
six  candidates  to  the  theological  seminary,  two 
come  from  Lebanon  and  three  or  four  from 
Tripoli.  Another  such  class  next  year  will 
make  a  supply  approximating  the  current  need. 

Gospel  and  Tent  Caravan  in  India 

Dr.  C.  W.  Forman  of  the  Punjab  mission  in 
India,  who  is  both  minister  and  physician, 
is  doing  an  extraordinary  deal  of  itinerant 
evangelism  and  has  equipped  himself  for  it 
probably  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  mis- 
sionary in  India.  He  owns  a  preaching  tent 
and  two  good  dwelling  tents,  with  a  squadron 
of  camels  sufficient  to  carry  tlie  tents,  equip- 
ment, himself  and  wife  and  the  servants.  Dr. 
Forman  usually  thinks  it  wise  to  pitch  his  camp 
only  in  towns  where  there  is  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  a  church,  and  wherever  he  locates 
he  aims  to  stay  long  enough  to  develop  a  very 
positive  work,  never,  less  than  two  weeks. 
During  the  days  all  the  neighboring  villages  are 
visited  carefully,  and  at  night  meetings  are  held 
in  the  central  preaching  tent. 

Only  at  night  are  audiences  of  considerable 
size  obtainable,  since  the  people  are  all  hard  at 
work  during  the  day.  In  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  farmers  to  get  in  from  their  fields  and 
have  their  evening  meals  it  is  necessary  to  post- 
pone service  until  9  o'clock.  Dr.  Forman  uses 
every  effort  to  make  the  tents  attractive  and 
comfortable.  He  always  carries  a  large  car- 
pet for  his  audiences  to  sit  on,  and  three 
hanging  lamps  give  plenty  of  light.  These 
minor  incidentals  the  evangelist  considers  of 
significance  in  India,  because  they  give  his  tent 
a  comfort  which  the  peasantry  never  find  in 
their  own  homes.  In  consequence,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  tents,  furnished  from  the  Hindu 
point  of  view,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
obtaining  the  large  hearings.  Dr.  Forman  gives 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  medical  practice  among 
the  people. 

When  summer  comes  the  Indian  heat  makes 
tent  meetings  impossible,  but  Dr.  Forman  does 
not  abandon  his  itinerating  work  altogether. 
There  are  many  road  and  canal  bungalows 
scattered  about  his  district,  and  the  govern- 
ment officials  ordinarily  are  very  willing  to 
allow  preaching  in  these  buildings. 

First  Leper  Asylum  in  Siam 

The  leper  asylum  at  Chieng  Mai  in  the  Laos 
country  has  just  received  a  gift  of  1,000  ticals 
from  the  Siamese  government,  which  will  be 
used  in  the  installation  of  a  water  system  carry- 
ing water  into  all  the  cottages  and  over  the 
garden.  The  demands  of  the  institution  are 
growing  rapidly.  Fifteen  months  ago  it  had 
twenty-two  inmates.  Now  it  has  fifty.  This 
asylum  represents  the  very  first  effort  in  all 
Siam  to  give  any  beneficent  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  sufferers  from  leprosy,  and  as 
public  attention  is  attracted  to  the  work  the 
contributions  of  enlightened  Siamese  grow 
rapidly. 

Although  the  inmates  are  hopeless  of  cure, 
yet  it  is  obsen'ed  on  all  hands  that  those  who 
have  been  received  into  the  leper  asylum  are 
vastly  improved  in  appearance  and  demeanor, 
and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  great  advantage 
the  asylum  offers  over  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  the  lepers  in  the  streets.    The  mission 


is  administered  by  the  members  of  the  station 
at  Chieng  Mai. 

The  Chieng  Mai  church  is  growing  rapidly, 
having  received  300  members  in  the  past  year, 
bringing  the  roll  at  present  up  to  1,300.  In  all, 
3,000  communicants  have  been  attached  at  vari- 
ous times  to  this  church,  and  from  the  list  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  dismissed  to  form 
thirteen  other  churches  in  the  near-by  neigh- 
borhoods.   Dr.  Howard  Campbell  is  the  pastor. 

Teachers'  Training  School  at  Nanking 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  picture  of  the 
latest  building  added  to  the  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nanking.  It  is  ihe  home  in  which 
the  teachers'  training  school  of  the  university 
was  opened  this  fall.  The  money — $20,000- — 
for  this  new  development  of  the  very  aggres- 
sive young  university  was  given  by  a  New 
York  lady  to  Vice-President  John  E.  Williams 
in  May,  and  immediately  cabled  to  Nanking. 


In  August  the  trustees  were  able  with  that  sum 
to  purchase  the  building  illustrated  and  nine 
acres  of  ground  around  it.  The  house  had  previ- 
ously been  the  residence  of  a  rich  Chinese 
grandee,  who  lived,  as  is  easily  observable,  in 
something  of  European  style.  The  house  is 
found  to  be  excellently  suited  for  the  uses  of 
the  school,  and  little  or  no  renovation  has 
been  necessary.   

Official  Praises  Indian  Hospital 

Sir  George  Clarke,  governor  of  Bombay 
presidency,  who  rules  over  20,000,000  people 
in  India,  opened  the  new  Presbyterian  hospital 
of  the  Scotch  mission  at  Poona  recently  with 
some  kind  words  for  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  center.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said  : 

"We  have  met  together  to  inaugurate  a 
valuable  institution,  which  offers  some  spe- 
cially interesting  features.  Sardar  Natu's  gen- 
erous abatement  of  rupees  3,000  [$i,ooo]  of 
the  price  of  the  site  in  aid  of  the  hospital  is 
pleasing.  It  is  a  Hindu's  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  mission.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that 
the  government  grant  ($16,888)  received  com- 
plete approbation  from  the  legislative  council. 
We  have  been  told  that  fifteen  countries  of 
ihe  world  and  all  Indian  communities  have 
contributed  to  this  Christian  enterprise.  This 
hospital  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  true  sympathy 
and  of  cooperation  of  many  for  whom  race, 
color  and  religion  have  no  dividing  power  when 
a  work  of  love  is  to  be  carried  out.  That 
surely  is  what  India  most  needs." 

Dr.  J.  Rutter  Williamson's  hospital  was  the 
one  that  received  this  tribute.  He  is  remem- 
bered in  America  as  the  enthusiastic  young 
physician  brought  over  from  Scotland  some 
years  ago  as  a  traveling  secretary  here  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.  He  has  since 
written  a  book  on  medical  missions  called  "The 
Healing  of  the  Nations." 

Leading  Sixty  a  Year 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  efficient 
Bible  women  in  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  China  is  Mrs.  Li  Trao  Si.  Her  defi- 
nite endeavor  in  the  Christian  life  is  to  lead 
sixty  women  every  year  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Jesus.  That  aspiration  of  hers — it  might, 
indeed,  be  called  a  pledge  to  God — is  deter- 
mined by  a  strange  reminiscence  of  her  life 
before  she  became  a  Christian.  She  was  from 
her  earliest  years  a  woman  of  truly  devout 
temperament,  and  greatly  concerned  for  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.  To  "make  merit"  that 
would  save  her,  as  her  priests  taught  her,  she 
determined  upon  a  most  extraordinary  enter- 
prise in  the  honor  of  her  heathen  god.  She 
set  herself  to  what  appeared,  under  Chinese 
social  conditions,  the  quite  impossible  task 
of  persuading  sixty  women  from  the  villages 
surrounding  her  home  to  accompany  her  in  a 


pilgrimage  to  a  pagan  temple  sixty  miles  away. 
Chinese  etiquette  forbids  a  wife  to  stir  from 
home  without  the  escort  of  her  husband,  and 
the  almost  universal  foot  binding  in  this  grade 
of  Chinese  life  renders  it  exceedingly  painful 
physically  for  a  woman  to  walk  any  distance 
whatever. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  both  these  handi- 
caps, Mrs.  Li  did  actually,  year  after  year,  get 
sixty  of  her  neighbors  to  walk  the  sixty  miles 
in  her  company  and  leave  at  the  temple  a  rich 
present  purchased  by  their  combined  funds. 
But  when  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  came  one 
year,  Mrs.  Li  fell  sick  with  fever  the  very  day 
her  pilgrims  were  to  start.  The  other  women 
went  on,  however,  to  a  grewsome  fate,  for 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  temple  and  were 
present  at  service  on  the  great  feast  day  the 
building  took  fire  and  the  whole  company  was 
burned  to  death.  When  Mrs.  Li  awakened 
from  the  delirium  of  her  fever  to  hear  that 
horrible  story  her  faith  in  the  old  heathen  cus- 
toms vanished  totally,  and  she  determined  to 
seek  in  Christianity  the  peace  of  soul  which 
heathendom  had  failed  to  give  her.  Since  she 
has  been  radiantly  happy  in  her  new  religion, 
and  when  she  was  appointed  a  Bible  teacher 
the  memory  of  the  sixty  women  whom  she  had 
led  to  the  temple  caused  her  to  vow  that  she 
would  lead  sixty  a  year  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Missionary  Brevities 

— Dr.  Hunter  Corbett  made  his  usual  itin- 
erating tour  out  of  Chefoo,  China,  this  year 
without  making  any  allowance  for  his  76  years. 
He  traveled  just  as  far  and  preached  as  hard 
as  ever  in  his  career.  At  Chefoo  his  fellow 
missionaries  sometimes  speak  of  Dr.  Corbett 
as  "a  battleship  in  dry  dock" ;  but  whenever 
he  gets  out  into  the  beloved  countryside  which 
he  has  ranged  for  so  many  years  he  lets  loose 
"like  a  battleship  in  full  action."  A  friend  who 
accompanied  him  on  this  last  trip  declares  "he 
is  preaching  all  the  time,  and  to  everyone." 

— The  island  of  Hainan,  off  the  south  coast 
of  China,  has  been  suffering  a  severe  scourge 
of  cholera.  The  deaths  have  been  counted  by 
the  hundreds.  To  the  particular  grief  of  the 
missionaries,  the  scourge  invaded  the  Pitkin 
school  for  girls  at  Kiungchow  and  occasioned 
the  death  of  two  of  the  young  students,  the 
first  deaths  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
school.   

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— The  Friday  morning  meeting  in  Room  48, 
Chicago,  was  led  by  Miss  Coulter.  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Gregg  of  Guatemala,  on  furlough  after  six 
years'  service  in  Central  America,  showed  the 
need  of  higher  standards  there,  and  the  rea- 
sonable hope  that  years  of  training  in  our 
school  and  hospital  will  make  a  difference. 
The  training  of  nurses  is  doubly  important 
where  hardly  any  employments  are  open  to 
women,  and  where  a  competent  nurse  is  al- 
most unobtainable.  Good  news  was  given  from 
Mrs.  Erving  L.  Johnson,  Mis^  Braskamp,  Miss 
Chaney  and  Mrs.  Van  Evera  of  China.  Miss 
Upham  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  asked 
for  "good,  hard  prayer." 

— The  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions, 
representing  women's  boards  of  home  missions 
of  nine  denominations,  will  meet  in  Chicago 
Dec.  4  and  5.  On  the  latter  date  there  will  be 
a  mass  meeting  at  Moody  Bible  Institute.  The 
morning  session  will  begin  at  n  o'clock. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  building  for 
35  cents.  At  the  afternoon  session,  beginning 
at  2  o'clock.  Rev.  Charles  Gilkey  will  give  an 
address  on  home  missions  and  social  questions 
of  today.  James  A.  Francis,  D.  D.,  of  Boston 
will  speak  on  "The  Menace  of  Mormonism." 

— The  Presbyterian  Normal  School  of 
Saltillo,  Mexico,  Miss  Jennie  Wheeler  prin- 
cipal, is  much  in  need  of  a  piano  or  two  to 
replace  the  instruments  which  by  long  use  are 
disabled.  Customs  duties  being  so  high,  it 
would  not  be  economy  to  send  any  of  inferior 
make,  but  first  rate  second-hand  pianos,  which 
can  always  be  purchased  of  reputable  dealers, 
would  serve  the  purpose.  The  school  was 
founded  in  Monterey  by  Miss  Melinda  Rankin 
and  has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands. 

— A  timely  leaflet  for  December  meetings 
(price  2  cents)  has  just  come  from  the  press — 
"Dr.  Samuel  Jessup — a  Missionary  Scout." 
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Books  for  the  Younger  Folk 


Stories  for  Boys 

Crofton  Chums,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
is  one  of  the  season's  "top-notchers"  in  the 
field  of  school  stories.  Its  group  of  young  peo- 
ple— Jim  Hazard,  his  sister  and  his  boy  friends 
— his  mother,  who  turns  Sunnywood  cottage  into 
a  school  boarding  house,  and  timid  Professor 
Hanks,  commonly  known  as  "Nancy" — are  as 
interesting  and  wholesome  a 
lot  of  people  as  one  ever 
finds.  One  of  the  best  sto- 
ries Mr.  Barbour  has  written 
— which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  [Century  Company, 
New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Lieutenant  Ralph  Os- 
BORN  Aboard  a  Torpedo 
Boat  Destroyer,  by  Com- 
mander Edward  L.  Beach 
of  the  United  States  navy. 
Naval  officers  are  one  of 
the  few  classes  of  Ameri- 
cans who  actually  have  in- 
teresting adventures  nowa- 
days; consequently  the  navy 
appeals  to  a  boy's  imagina- 
tion much  as  it  did  in  the 
old  days  of  wooden  ships. 
Recently  American  w  a  r  - 
ships  were  busy  in  West 
Indian  waters  locating  a 
certain  notorious  revolu- 
tionist, and  the  circum- 
stances suggested  the  story 
told  in  this  book.  Com- 
mander Beach  has  put  into 
his  series  of  stories  about 
Ralph  Osborn,  which  this 
volume  completes,  some 
valuable  information  about 
the  American  navy,  and 
much  of  his  own  life  ex- 
perience. Young  Osborn 
makes  good  in  an  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. [W.  A.  Wilde  and 
Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Mountain  Divide, 
by  Frank  H.  Spearman. 
The  17-year-old  hero,  an 
easterner,  becomes  teleg- 
rapher at  Medicine  Bend 
to  get  money  to  complete 
his  education,  and  the  story 
tells  how  he  made  good. 
The  action  has  to  do  with 
the  building  of  the  Uiiion 
Pacific  railroad  across  what 
was  once  known  as  the 
great  American  desert.  The  book  is  filled  with 
the  stir  and  struggle  which  characterized  the 
upbuilding  of  the  western  country.  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Henley's  American  Captain,  by  Frank  E. 
Channon.  English  school  life  is  interesting 
to  American  boys,  particularly  when  an  Amer- 
ican hero  dominates  the  school.  In  this  third 
volume  of  the  series  Roger  Jackson  is  caused 
some  troublesome  times  by  a  hot-headed  new 
boy,  the  son  of  an  American  millionaire.  A 
thoroughly  good  story.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Courier  of  the  Ozarks,  by  Byron  A. 
Dunn.  The  scene  is  the  Missouri  of  1862  dur- 
ing the  guerrilla  warfare,  and  the  "young  Mis- 
sourians"  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series 
are  instrumental  in  saving  the  state  from  con- 
federate control.  [A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  $1.25. 

Just  Boy,  by  Paul  West,  recalls  the-  inimi- 
table Plupy  and  Beany  of  Judge  Shute's  mirth- 
provoking  "Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy,"  for  this 


is  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters  written  mainly 
to  "der  Cous.  George"  by  a  small  boy  whose 
every  movement  seemed  to  result  in  disaster. 
As  he  puts  it,  "I  am  diskouraged  becawse  if 
I  do  the  things  I.  want  to  I  get  punnished  be- 
cawse they  are  the  wrong  things,  and  if  I 
don't  do  what  I  want  too  do  I  dont  enjoy  my 
life,  so  whats  the  use?"  The  letters  are  brim- 
ful of  fun  and  the  weirdest  spelling  ever — 


From  "Gulliver's  Voyages 


Copyriglit,  lyrj,  Heary  Holt  and  Company.  New  York 


just  the  best  kind  of  a  grown-up  juvenile  since 
the  days  of  Plupy.  The  lover  of  boys  who 
misses  it  will  miss  a  great  deal.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.20  net. 

LiCKY  and  His  Gang,  by  Grace  Sartwell 
Mason,  is  a  sympathetic  and  jolly  story  of  all 
the  adventures  a  company  of  active-minded 
boys  may  engage  in.  There  are  Indian  fights, 
a  dog  contest,  a  relic  hunting  and  a  circus ; 
and  the  characters  are  some  of  the  most  realis- 
tic boys  in  bookland.  The  grown-up  may  enjoy 
it  even  more  than  the  boy  himself,  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  book  is  sure  of  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Barry  Wynn  :  The  Adventures  of  a  Page 
Boy  in  the  United  States  Congress,  by  George 
Barton.  A  new  sort  of  boy's  story,  full  of 
readable  information  about  the  inside  work- 
ings of  our  government.  Teachers  ought  to 
find  it  valuable  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
the  capital.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston.     $1.20  net. 


Ken  Ward  in  the  Jungle,  by  Zane  Grey, 
offers  a  happy  combination  of  fact,  fiction  and 
fun,  and  that  sort  of  adventure  and  daring  so 
satisfying  to  the  souls  of  boys  from  12  to  16. 
The  jungles  of  tropical  Mexico  call  out  all 
the  nerve  and  resource  of  Ken  and  his  three 
comrades.  Ken  wins  a  trip  to  Equatorial 
Africa  because  of  his  ability  as  an  explorer, 
while  his  brother  Hal  gains  recognition  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.  $1.25. 

Along  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  by  P.  K.  Fitzhugh. 
Here  is  a  Boy  Scout  story 
of  exceptional  worth  and 
interest.  Two  scouts  miss 
the  train  that  carries  off 
their  comrades  for  a  camp- 
ing expedition  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  test  to  the 
full  their  knowledge  of 
tracking,  stalking  and  sig- 
naling before  they  finally 
overtake  the  troop.  The 
story  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  for  its  high 
tone  and  its  stalwart  spirit. 
[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company,  New  York. 
$1.25. 

"Pewee"  Clinton,  Plebe, 
by  William  C.  Stevens, 
takes  the  lads  a  jolly  trip 
to  Annapolis  and  initiates 
them  into  the  ways  of  a 
sailor  school  as  they  follow 
the  career  of  Dick  Clinton 
at  the  naval  academy.  It 
is  a  stirring  boyish  story  of 
a  subject  in  which  most 
boys  are  deeply  interested. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    $1.25  net. 

Ned  Brewster's  Year  in 
the  Big  Woods,  by  Chaun- 
cey  J.  Hawkins.  The  spell 
of  the  forest  is  vividly  felt, 
in  this  record  of  a  boy's 
woodcraft  lessons  in  the 
New  Brunswick  wilderness. 
A  fine  book  to  give  a  boy 
from  12  to  16.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.20  net. 

With  the  Indians  in 
the  Rockies,  by  James 
Willard  Schultz.  The  real 
story  of  the  author's  boyhood  experiences 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Mr.  Schultz  is  a  new  writer  who  persuades 
one  that  he  is  a  "really-truly"  find  for  the 
young  people.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

Donald  Kirk,  The  Morning  Record  Copy- 
Boy,  by  Edward  Mott  Woolley.  The  romantic 
possibilities  of  a  boy's  connection  with  a  big 
metropolitan  daily  have  perhaps  never  been 
demonstrated  so  wholesomely  and  entertain- 
ingly as  in  this  story.  For  boys  of  14  and  up- 
wards. [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
$1.20  net. 

The  Captain  of  the  Nine,  by  William 
Heyliger.  The  hero,  a  baseball  captain,  and 
his  disgruntled  rival  come  to  a  definite  clash 
on  the  eve  of  a  big  game,  and  then  the 
excitement  is  intense.  A  capital  story.  [D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Buddie  at  Gray  Buttes  Camp,  by  Anna 
Chapin  Ray,  continues  the  happy  story  of  the 
first  "Buddie"  book.  The  same  delightful  people 
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^go  off  for  a  summer  camping  trip  and,  know- 
ing what  lively  young  folks  they  are,  one  is 
prepared  for  their  extreme  good  times.  The 
story  moreover  strikes  such  a  happy,  unaf- 
fected note  that  it  will  not  only  please  the 
young  folks  but  will  be  good  for  them,  in  a 
delicately  unobtrusive  fashion,  as  well.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Old  Four  Toes,  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Hero,  a 
monster  grizzly  bear ;  other  characters,  the  Bar 
B  ranchers  and  Grizzly  Dan,  the  trapper. 
Written  in  Mr.  Sabin's  peculiarly  vivid  and 
persuasive  style,  this  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
■most  popular  boys'  books.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

For  Old  Donchester,  by  Arthur  Duffey. 
The  author  is  the  undefeated  world's  champion 
sprinter,  and  his  book  is  full  of  technical  in- 
terest. Its  story  will  make  any  boy  realize 
the  value  of  athletics  in  helping  him  to  live  a 
strong,  clean  life.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
■Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Adventure,  by  Eric 
Wood.  An  excellent  compilation — tales  of 
prairie  fires,  gypsies,  pirates,  Indians,  smug- 
glers, wild  elephants,  man-eating  lions,  and 
«ven  Roosevelt's  "ride  of  his  life"  before  a 
maddened  herd.  [Cassell  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Responsibility,  Pardner,  by  Clarence 
Messer.  This  very  apt  title  has  its  source  in 
a_  father's  suggestion  that  his  son  make  respon- 
sibility his  partner  in  his  struggle  for  success. 
A  manly  book  of  and  for  average  boys. 
[Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

( 

With  Carson  and  Fremont,  by  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  A  worth  while  story  based  upon  the 
trail  journals  of  the  first  two  government  ex- 
peditions commanded  by  John  Charles  Fremont 
and  advised  by  the  mountain  man.  Kit  Carson. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.25 
net. 

Fred  Spencer,  Reporter,  by  Henry  M.  Neely. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  this  story  grips. 
The  boy  hero  is  given  a  chance  to  cover  a 
big  "story,"  and  his  method  of  making  good 
entails  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  [Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.20  net. 

The  Young  Crusaders  at  Washington,  by 
George  P.  Atwater.  In  this  second  volume  of 
the  series  the  young  crusaders  are  taken  to 
Washington,  presented  to  the  president  and 
€ncamp  there  amid  some  stirring  scenes.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Son  of  Columbus,  by  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,  gives  a  picture  of  the  Spanish  court 
in  the  days  of  Columbus  as  seen  through  the 
«yes  of  the  discoverer's  son  and  his  young 
friend,  both  before  and  after  the  sailing.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Piebald,  King  of  Bronchos,  by  Clarence 
Hawkes.  The  biography  of  a  wild  horse  in 
the  Nevada  desert.  Sincere  and  effective  and 
touching.  Mr.  Hawkes  has  a  real  gift  for 
animal  stories.  [George' W.  Jacobs  and  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  $1.50. 

The  Green  C,  by  Josephine  A.  Meyer,  is  a 
capital  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  and  hard- 
earned  lessons  in  a  public  school,  designed  for 
those  boy  readers  who  feel  that  private  schools 
offer  the  only  good  times.  [Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Lucky  Chance:  The  Story  of  a  Sil- 
ver Mine,  by  M.  W.  Loraine.  Relates  the  un- 
usual experiences  of  two  boys  and  some  Mexi- 
can sharpers.  Will  be  of  interest  to  boys  of 
I-  and  older.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston.     $1.20  net. 

The  Young  Shipper  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  explains  very  adequatelv 
and  with  much  interest  the  shipping  system  of 
the  great  lakes.  Boys  of  12  and  upward  should 
enjoy  it.  [W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Dave  Morrell's  Battery,  by  HoUis  God- 
frey. A  young  inventor  finds  himself  under 
the  machinations  of  some  New  York  sharpers, 
and  his  outwitting  of  them  makes  a  bully  story. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

The  Camp  at  Sea  Duck  Cove,  by  Ellery  H. 
Clarke.  A  good  athletic  story  by  a  man  who 
has  twice  been  the  all-round  amateur  athletic 
champion  of  the  United  States.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $1.25  net. 


Quarterback  Reckless  and  Batter  Up!  by 
Hawley  Williams.  Two  companion  stories 
about  a  sterling  boy,  who  learns  some  of  life's 
biggest  lessons  in  his  football  and  baseball  en- 
thusiasms and  rivalries.  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.    Each  $1.25  net. 

The  Texan  Star,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
Replete  with  the  most  hazardous  adventures, 
this  story  of  the  Texan  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence ought  to  appeal  to  boys  who  like 
"hair-raisers."  [D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Land  of  Ice  and  Snow,  by  Edwin  J. 
Houston.  The  last  volume  of  "The  Young 
Mineralogist"  series,  showing  Happy  and  his 
friends  in  some  stirring  Alaskan  escapades. 
[Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia. 
$1.25. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Grey  Oak  Inn,  by 
Louise  Godfrey  Irwin.  An  old  stone  house 
with  a  secret  room  involves  two  farm  boys  in 
some  real  mysteries.  Exciting  and  refreshing. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Pluck  on  the  Long  Trail,  by  Edwin  L. 
Sabin,  who  has  already  made  himself  a  favorite 
by  his  "Bar  B  Boys"  and  "Circle  K."  The  six 
Elk  patrol  boys  of  Colorado  set  out  with  pack 
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outfit  to  carry  a  secret  message  a  hundred  miles 
across  the  mountains,  and  it  makes  an  interest- 
ing recital.  There  is  an  appendix  of  notes  of 
old-time  scouts  and  pioneers.  [Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

The  Aircraft  Boys  of  Lakeport,  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  Aviation  takes  these  boys  by 
storm  and  leads  them  into  the  most  improbable 
but  exciting  dangers.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard   Company,   Boston.  $1.25. 

Four  Boys  on  Pike's  Peak,  by  .E.  T.  Tom- 
linson.  This  author's  work  is  well  known, 
and  his  new  story  of  mountain  adventure  is 
up  to  the  usual  standard.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

"Young  Honesty" — Politician,  by  Bruce 
Barker.  A  profitable  story  for  the  older  boys, 
telling  of  a  young  ranchman's  successful  ef- 
forts to  elect  his  father  congressman.  [W.  A. 
Wilde  Company,  Boston.     $1  net. 

Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship,  by  C.  S.  Wood, 
has  for  its  setting  Perry's  famous  victory  on 
Lake  Erie  and  gives  an  interesting  portrait  of 
that  commander.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Corky  and  I  :  The  Adventures  of  Two 
Chums  .A.drift,  by  A.  B.  Cooper.  Dedicated  to 
the  boy  scouts  and  full  of  brave  adventures. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1 
ret. 


With  Carrington  on  the  Bozeman  Road, 
by  Joseph  Mills  Hanson,  deals  with  the  west- 
ern American  history  and  tells  of  a  young 
soldier,  just  out  of  the  civil  war,  who  crosses 
valleys  and  mountains  in  the  face  of  hostile 
Indians  to  make  a  new  home  in  Montana. 
General  Carrington,  in  command  at  Fort  Phil 
-Kearney,  plays  a  part  in  the  adventures.  [A. 
C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1.50. 

Camping  on  the  Great  River,  by  Raymond 
S.  Spears.  A  boy  who  finds  himself  a  failure 
both  in  school  and  on  his  father's  farm  starts 
out  with  nothing  but  a  camp  outfit  to  prove 
to  himself,  and  to  others,  that  he  can  make 
sood.  And  he  does.  Here  are  thrills  without 
l)lood-and-thunder,  information  and  good  Amer- 
ican pluck.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  5,  by  Mrs.  I. 
T.  Thurston.  Mrs.  Thurston,  who  has  previ- 
ously written  a  captivating  story  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  a  Boston  street  gamin  entitled  "The 
Bishop's  Shadow,"  here  tells  of  the  things  that 
boys  like,  with  plenty  of  wholesome  adventure 
and  action.  There  are  several  illustrations. 
[Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  $i 
net. 

Camping  in  the  Winter  Woods,  by  Elmer 
Russell  Gregor.  Two  boys  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  Maine 
woods  under  the  tuition  of  a  famous  guide. 
Their  experiences  deal  with  deer,  wildcats,  bull 
inoose,  bears  and  a  forest  fire.  There  are 
plenty  of  hints  in  advanced  woodcraft.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkshire,  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton.  Another  book  for  scouts  and 
for  boys  who  want  to  be  scouts.  It  tells  how 
the  Chipmunk  patrol  was  started  and  of  their 
hikes  and  their  athletic  teams.  Mr.  Eaton 
is  a  leader  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  his 
book  is  clean  and  lively.  [W.  A.  Wilde  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Boy  Electricians  as  Detectives,  by 
Edwin  J.  Houston.  The  use  of  chemical  and 
electrical  appliances  is  involved  in  the  solving 
of  problems  of  a,  real  police  department  so 
as  to  hold  the  interest  of  all  boys  even  though 
they  may  not  know  an  induction  coil  from  a 
reagent  bottle.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  $1.25. 

Building  an  Airship  at  Silver  Fox  Farm, 
by  James  Otis,  follows  the  adventures  of  the 
energetic  boys  who  built  the  aeroplane  at  the 
Silver  Fox  farm.  Their  efforts  to  build  a 
larger  air  craft  impart  considerable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  structure  of  airships. 
[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

The  Young  Woodsmen  and  The  Young 
Fishermen,  by  Hugh  Pendexter.  ,  Two  good 
stories,  one  concerned  with  lumbermen  in  the 
Maine  woods,  the  other  with  fishermen  along 
the  Maine  coast.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    Each  $1.20  net. 

Johnny  Blossom,  from  the  Norwegian  of 
Dikken  Zwilgmeyer ;  translated  by  Emilie 
Paulsson.  Ten-year-old  Johnny  is  a  manly  lit- 
tle specimen  of  boyhood  and  his  story  can  be 
recommended  heartily.  [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Rifle  and  Caravan,  by  James  Barnes,  is  a 
real  "thriller"  based  upon  two  boys'  experiences 
in  hunting  big  game  in  German  East  Africa. 
[D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Sons  of  the  Sea,  by  Captain  Frank  H. 
Shaw.  The  boy  who  doesn't  like  this  ripping 
sea  yarn  will  have  only  himself  to  blame.  [Cas- 
sell and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

"Wanted,"  and  Other  Stories,  by  James  Otis. 
Three  clever  stories  of  New  York  newsboys. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  60  cents 
net. 

Stories  for  Girls 

Mary  Ware's  Promised  Land,  by  Annie 
Fellows  Johnston.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  girl 
readers  when  "finis"  is  written  at  the  end  of 
the  "Little  Colonel"  series,  so  filled  has  it  been 
with  the  fresh  spirit  of  natural  girlhood,  and 
so  exquisilely  has  it  supplemented  home  teach- 
ings and  those  high  thoughts  and  principles 
with  which  mothers  strive  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
their  young  daughters.  Mary  Ware  is  the  lat- 
est addition  to  the  galaxy  of  "Little  Colonel" 
heroines,  and  is  perhaps  best  described  in  her 
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brother's  casual  remark  that  "a  place  just 
naturally  quits  being  lonesome  when  Mary 
gets  into  it."  Her  ability  as  a  cheer-maker 
fits  her  preeminently  for  that  highest  of 
all  callings,  a  home  maker;  but  before  she 
comes  into  her  "promised  land"  she  passes 
through  her  desert  of  waiting.  To  say  that  she 
is  fully  as  lovable  and  original  as  Miss  John- 
ston's other  heroines  is  to  pay  her  the  highest 
tribute.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
$1.25. 

CuROSiTY  Kate,  by  Florence  Bane.  The  re- 
viewer has  no  hesitancy  in  placing  this  story 
of  an  English  school,  with  its  wide  assortment 
of  girl  characters,  at  the  top  of  the  list  from 
which  to  choose  a  girl's  Christmas  gift.  Kate 
is  a  rather  snobbish  young  Englishwoman 
when  we  first  meet  her,  with  a  tendency  to 
boast  of  her  Anne  Boleyn  ancestry ;  but  the 
wholesome  simplicity  of  a  little  American  mil- 
lionairess, combined  with  the  influence  of  other 
delightful  girls  and  teachers,  helps  her  to  de- 
velop into  a  splendid  type.  Natural  and  charm- 
ing and  very  readable.  [Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston.    $1.20  net. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lane,  by  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett.  Elizabeth  lived  in  a  big  house  with 
•many  servants  and  she  was  growing  into  an 
idle,  selfish  girl  when  her  father  sent  her  to 
live  in  the  little  old  house  that  had  been  her 
mother's  home,  where  she  was  to  learn  to  do 
real  house  things — cook,  make  her  dresses, 
dust  and  give  parties,  just  as  her  mother  had 
done.  At  first  this  seemed  very  hard  indeed, 
but  finally  she  made  her  home  such  an  at- 
tractive place  that  everyone  loved  to  come 
to  see  "the  lady  of  the  lane."  How  she  ac- 
complished this  makes  a  delightful  story. 
[Century  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Gentle  Interference  of  Bab,  by  Agnes 
McClelland  Daulton.  Bab  was  a  nice  little 
girl,  but  a  very  ''managing"  one,  and  her  family 
■did  not  appreciate  her  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
But  she  went  to  visit  a  rich  aunt's  and  be  a 
companion  for  her  twin  cousin.  She  found 
that  this  home  was  not  nearly  so  loving  and 
happy  as  her  own;  so  she  set  about  to  make  it 
so.  She  tried  to  show  her  aunt  and  cousin 
how  to  be  good  comrades,  and  for  once  her  "in- 
terference" was  appreciated  and  successful.  A 
very  pleasant  story  for  little  girls.  [D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Six  Girls  Grown  Up,  by*  Marion  Ames 
Taggart,  completes  the  "Six  Girls"  series,  one 
of  the  most  winsome  chronicles  of  joyous  girl- 
hood from  the  pen  of  an  author  since  Miss 
Alcott  set  the  standard  by  which  all  girls' 
books  must  be  measured.  The  same  charm 
which  characterizes  the  previous  volumes  per- 
vades this.  The  crown  of  royal  womanhood 
is  placed  upon  the  youngest  "girl"  as  the 
series  ends,  and  we  say  heartily  as  we  close 
the  covers  upon  them  all,  "May  they  live  hap- 
pily ever  after!"  [W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 
Boston.  $1.50. 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan,  by  Alice  Brown, 
is  the  best  type  of  girls'  story  one  can  imagine, 
as  all  who  know  Miss  Brown  will  be  ready  to 
testify  even  before  reading  it.  There  is  a 
wonderful  grandmother  in  it,  a  very  human 
governess,  a  delightful  uncle  and  four  girls 
commonly  known  as  "the  imps."  The  trouble 
that  develops  out  of  their  secret  club  and  th." 
way  in  which  it  is  dissipated  makes  breathless 
reading;  and  there  is  enough  of  a  love  interest 
to  satisfy  any  girl's  romantic  cravings.  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

A  Dixie  Rose  in  Bloom,  by  Augusta  Kort- 
recht.  This  particular  Dixie  rose,  Jean' Spen- 
cer, arrives  at  a  German  girls'  school  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  is  fairly  swept  off  her 
feet  by  the  varied  greetings  of  its  young  Ger- 
man, French  and  Russian  inmates.  This  unique 
situation  leads  into  a  story  of  great  charm 
and  fun,  one  that  the  reviewer — not  a  lover  of 
girls'  books — couldn't  put  aside  until  finished. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.25 
net. 

Sue  Jane,  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess, 
chronicles  the  experiences  of  a  little  girl  who 
goes  from  a  quiet  country  home  to  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school,  where  she  discovers  that 
her  clothes  are  queer,  likewise  her  unsophis- 
ticated ideas.  But  she  overcomes  the  snob- 
bish attitude  of  the  girls,  grows  into  a  popular 
school  leader  and  still  retains  her  sweet  fresh- 
ness. A  wholesomely  enjoyable  book  for  the 
younger  girls.  [Century  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 


The  Lucky  Sixpence,  by  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe,  relates  in 
stirring  fashion  the  amazing  adventures  of  a 
little  girl,  disguised  as  a  boy,  who  crossed  the 
sea  from  England  to  live  in  America  during 
the  exciting  revolutionary  times,  in  which  she 
was  destined  to  play  a  thrilling  role.  The 
book  is  a  very  pleasant  mixture  of  adventure 
and  history,  with  a  sturdy  quality  that  girls 
like.  [Century  Company,  New  'V'ork.  $1.25 
net. 

How  Phcebe  Found  Herself,  by  Helen 
Dawes  Brown,  tells  in  understanding  fashion 
of  how  a  girl  fresh  from  college  adapted  her- 
self to  her  home  life  and  became  proficient  in 
the  beautiful  art  of  "being  a  daughter."  It  is 
a  pleasant  girlish  story  and  a  helpfully  sug- 
gestive one,  too,  for  the  girl  who  feels  that  her 
mission  in  life  is  broader  than  her  home. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.15 
net. 

White  Bird,  the  Little  Indian,  by  Mary 
Hazelton  Wade.  A  pretty  little  story  of  a  small 
Indian  girl's  love  for  a  white  friend.  [W.  A. 
Wilde  Company,  Boston.    60  cents  net. 

Nobody's  Rose,  by  Adele  E.  Thompson,  tells 
how  a  little  bud  of  an  orphan  girl  grows  by 


hard  experiences  she  endures  before  she  finally 
becomes  "everybody's  Rose."  Her  life  is  a 
lesson  in  overcoming,  and  proves  that  right 
may  indeed  be  made  to  become  might.  Espe- 
cially suitable  for  girls  from  12  to  16. 
[Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

A  Dear  Little  Girl's  Thanksgiving  Holi- 
days, by  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  good  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving,  with  its 
crowd  of  aunts  and  cousins,  its  nutting  parties 
and  its  exciting  preparations  for  the  big  feast. 
A  simply  delightful  book.  [George  W.  Jacobs 
Company,  Philadelphia.     $1  net. 

Penelope  Intrudes,  by  Katherine  Newlin, 
is  really  a  love  story  for  older  girls.  Its 
heroine  is  an  American  girl  in  England,  and 
its  action  is  based  upon  a  love  affair  that  be- 
comes intricately  entangled.  It  is  genuine  and 
wholesome.  [Cassell  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Marjorie  at  Seacote,  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
Those  who  have  been  following  Marjorie's 
career  know  that  she  is  a  natural,  lovable  little 
girl  with  two  very  delightful  parents.  This 
new  volume  tells  of  her  summer  at  the  sea- 
side. [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25. 


Jean  Cabot  at  Ashton,  by  Gertrude  Fisher 
Scott.  For  the  girl  who  loves  college  stories 
this  book  will  make  an  acceptable  gift.  It  is 
largely  traditional — fudge  parties,  receptions, 
initiations,  tennis  tournaments,  etc. — but  it 
makes  pleasant  reading.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Nora-Square-Accounts,  by  Fanny  Lee  Mc- 
Kinney.  Nora  is  a  "brick."  One  wants  to 
say  it  with  emphasis.  She  takes  care  of  a 
whole  motherless  family — including  her  ir- 
responsible father — and  brings  happiness  out  of 
tragedy.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

Hester's  Wage-Earning,  by  Jean  K.  Baird. 
This  popular  heroine,  having  finished  her 
school  days,  secures  a  newspaper  position  and 
develops  into  an  amazingly  good  reporter.  Ap- 
propriate for  girls  of  14  and  over.  [Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

The  S.  W.  S.  Club,  by  Emilia  Elliott.  Three 
sisters — "Pauline  the  practical,  Hilary  the  deli- 
cate and  Patience  the  irrepressible" — demon- 
strate that  they  can  produce  the  best  of  good 
times  out  of  disappointments.  [George  W. 
Jacobs  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1  net. 

When  Margaret  Was  a  Sophomore,  by 
Elizabeth  Hollister  Hunt.  This  is  a  capital 
story  of  the  bright  and  serious  side  of  college 
life.  The  characters  are  well-drawn  individuali- 
ties and  the  tone  is  wholesome.  [Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Dorothy  Brooke  at  Ridgemore,  by  Frances 
Campbell  Sparhawk.  Dorothy  is  a  "literary" 
girl  whose  first  year  in  college,  with  its  con- 
tinuous discouragements,  will  appeal  to  all 
girls  who  long  to  write.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Everyday  Susan,  by  Mary  F.  Leonard. 
Girls  from  12  to  16  will  like  this  common- 
sense  story  of  a  nice  little  girl  and  her  chums 
who  have  some  mysterious  adventures  with  a 
"haunted"  house.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and 
Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Patty's  Butterfly  Days,  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
Patty  has  now  attained  the  estate  of  society 
girl.  She  visits  her  chum,  Mona,  and  the  two 
have  glorious  times  with  a  motor  car  and  some 
attractive  boy  friends.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1.25. 

Little  Queen  Esther,  by  Nina  Rhoades. 
This  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "Brick 
House  Books,"  telling  how  Esther  made  friends 
with  Joy  St.  Clare,  Gladys  Wentworth  and 
Rosamond  Carol.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company,  Boston.  $1. 

The  Fortunes  of  Phcebe,  by  Ellen  Douglas 
Deland.  The  story  of  a  little  mountain  girl's 
attempts  to  adjust  herself  to  modern  Boston. 
Very  genuine  and  lifelike,  and  sure  to  please 
young  readers.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York.  $1.50. 

Sister-in-Chief,  by  Dorothy  Beckett  Terrell. 
Recently  won  a  $1,250  prize  offered  in  a  girls' 
story  contest.  It  is  a  love  story,  and  a  good 
one.  [Cassell  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

For  Both  Boys  and  Girls 

Partners  for  Fair,  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines, 
describes  the  wanderings  of  a  little  poorhouse 
boy  and  his  dog.  They  have  some  lively 
skirmishes  with  Mexicans  and  other  picturesque 
adventures,  as  well  as  some  forsaken  days  that 
bring  tears  to  one's  eyes.  [Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

That  Troublesome  Dog,  by  Raymond  Jac- 
berns.  "Mr.  Muggins"  is  this  frisky  little  dog's 
name,  and  everybody  will  love  him.  Miss 
Jacberns  has  a  special  gift  for  this  sort  of 
writing.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.   $1.20  net. 

Two  Young  Americans  :  Philip  and  Molly, 
by  Barbara  Yechton.  There  is  a  contagious 
patriotism  in  this  story  of  two  loyal  younc 
Americans  and  one  who  felt  that  he'd  just  as 
soon  belong  to  another  nationality.  [Dodd. 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50. 

A  Bunch  of  Cousins  and  the  Barn  Boys, 
by  L.  T.  Meade.  A  record  of  some  happy  chil- 
dren for  quite  young  readers.  [J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early,  by 
Mabel  Fuller  Blodget.  Ben  was  a  dissatisfied 
small   boy   who   grumbled   because  Christmas 
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didn't  come  earlier.  He  even  pulled  several 
leaves  off  Santa's  calendar,  and  set  things  topsy- 
turvy in  Christmas  Land.  A  gay  little  story  for 
children  from  6  to  11,  with  six  colored  and 
numerous  other  illustrations.  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    75  cents  net. 

The  Turkey  Doll,  by  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.  A  little  book  about  a  Christmas  sur- 
prise in  a  poor  family  that  will  delight  older 
folks,  too.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New 
York.    75  cents  net. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fantasies 

Bill  the  Minder,  written  and  illustrated  by 
W.  Heith  Robinson.  Prophecies  that  new 
juveniles  rival  the  delicious  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" are  suf- 
ficiently frequent 
and  baseless,  but  in 
this  case  they  would 
seem  to  be  largely 
in  order,  for  Mr. 
Robinson  has  un- 
doubtedly written  a 
children's  classic. 
The  cleverness  of 
his  conception  —  a 
group  of  youngsters 
from  various  parts 
of  the  world  meet- 
ing in  ancient  Troy 
and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the 
famous  heroes  of 
the  legends  —  is 
equaled  only  by  his 
method  of  narration 
and  his  exquisite 
pictures.  It  is  the 
kind  of  book  that 
an  alert  youngster  will  enjoy.  [Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York.     $3-5o  net. 

Billy  Popgun,  by  Milo  Winter.  Mr.  Winter 
is  one  of  those  happy  persons  who  can  not  only 
write  delightfully  but  can  also  make  lovely 
pictures  full  of  exquisite  fancy.  He  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  first  book  of  his 
— the  story  of  a  little  boy's  adventures  in  the 
tangly  field  beyond  the  gate.  It  is  picturesquely 
imaginative  and  filled  with  a  quick,  quaint 
humor.  Though  Mr.  Winter  is  an  artist  before 
he  is  a  writer,  he  has  high  ability  as  an  en- 
tertainer of  little  folk,  and  each  of  the  pictures 
is  a  gem  in  conception  and  color.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Bee:  The  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs,  by  Ana- 
tole  France  ;  retold  in  English  by  Peter  Wright 
and  illustrated  in  color  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Whatever  opinions  to  the  contrary,  Anatole 
France's  methods  and  tastes  made  him  an  ideal 
spinner  of  fairy  stories.  This  volume  is  of  a 
degree  of  good  taste  and  beauty  not  often  found 
in  juvenile  books.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Wonderful  Bed,  by  Gertrude  Knevels. 
The  coziest  kind  of  nursery  story,  of  the  sort 
one  likes  to  read  out  loud  to  children  before 
a  big  fire.  The  bed  in  which  the  little  char- 
acters sleep  leads  them  into  a  dreamland  peo- 
pled with  all  kinds  of  interesting  animals. 
The  illustrations  are  especially  good.  [Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company,  Indianapolis.     $1  net. 

The  Magic  Fishbone:  A  Holiday  Romance 
from  the  Pen  of  Miss  Alice  Rainbird,  Aged  7, 
by  Charles  Dickens.  Published  first  in  1868, 
when  Dickens  received  £1,000  for  it,  this  story 
is  highly  deserving  of  a  reprint.  The  original 
text  has  been  strictly  followed,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  cunning.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    60  cents  net. 

The  Live  Dolls  in  Wonderland,  by  Jose- 
phine Scribner  Gates.  One  wonders  if  this 
isn't  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  "live  doll" 
stories,  so  fantastically  lovely  is  it,  and  so 
fascinating  is  this  new  wonderland.  [Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.25  net. 

Sky  Island,  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  relates  the 
further  thrilling  adventures  of  Trot  and  Cap'n 
Bill  after  their  visit  to  the  sea  fairies.  Delight- 
fully characteristic  of  the  "Wizard  of  Oz" 
creator.  [Reilly  and  Britton  Company,  Chi- 
cago. $1.25. 

The  Fir-Tree  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  Favorite  tales  retold  in  Mr.  John- 
son's inimitable  manner,  with  a  definite  omis- 
sion of  distressing  or  terrifying  suggestions. 
tLittle,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 


The  Fairies  and  the  Christmas  Child,  by 
Lilian  Gask.  The  child  who  loves  elves  and 
nymphs  and  brownies  and  pixies  will  find  full 
satisfaction  in  this  story.  Willy  Pogany,  of 
well  deserved  fame,  has  furnished  the  very 
attractive  illustrations.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Tales,  by  Mary  Stew- 
art ;  with  introduction  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
Three  of  these  delightful  fairy  tales  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  The  Continent.  They  are  all 
charmingly  imaginative,  and  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
introduction  is  a  story  in  itself.  [Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Hero  Tales  and  Legends 

The  Sampo,  by  James  Baldwin.  The  Finnish 
epic,  the  Kalevala,  is  an  irresistible  source  for 
the  lover  of  hero  tales,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  must, 
of  course,  be  included  in  the  front  ranks  of 
that  great  company.  Here  we  have  the  story  of 
the  forging  of  the  Sampo,  the  courting  of  the 
Maid  of  Beauty,  the  field  of  serpents,  the  tree 
of  magic,  all  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Jataka  Tales,  retold  by  Ellen  C.  Babbitt. 
These  primitive  folk-lore  and  jungle  tales  have 
been  adapted  from  "the  sacred  book  of  the 
Buddhists,"  and  make  very  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive  reading  for  young  people.  Miss 
Babbitt  knows  the  fine  art  of  retelling  stories. 
The  silhouette  illustrations  are  an  attractive 
feature.  [Century  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Russian  Wonder  Tales,  collected  and 
edited  by  Post  Wheeler,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  unusually 
handsome  book,  admirably  adapted  for  gift 
pvirposes.  The  text,  with  its  foreword  on  the 
Russian   skazki,   is  valuable   and  fascinating; 


the  basement  of  a  skyscraper  apartment 
building,  and  the  rocket  being  set  off,  shot 
upward  through  twenty-o^e  different  fiats, 
its  progress  being  graphically  indicated  by 
a  hole  (patented)  through  each  page  all  the 
way  to  the  ice  cream  freezer  on  the  toi> 
flat  (and  last  page),  where  the  rocket,  per- 
force, subsides.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.  $1.25. 

Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends, 
by  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  It  is  Mr.  Burgess's- 
ability  to  combine  a  quality  of  whimsical  de- 
lightfulness  with  much  that  is  really  informa- 
tive about  animal  life  that  has  endeared  him- 
to  his  little  readers.  Old  Mother  West  Windi 
is  an  old  friend  now ;  and  she  and  her  Merry 
Little  Breezes,  and  Johnny  Chuck  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  and  Peter  Rabbit  and  other  denizens — 
both  old  and  new — of  the  Green  Meadows  and 
the  Green  Forest  and  the  Smiling  Pool,  are  full 
of  their  own  special  charm  in  this  new  story. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

Cherry-Tree  Children,  by  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell,  is  a  lively  little  book,  printed  in  large 
type  and  with  many  illustrations,  for  boys  and 
girls  from  6  to  9.  It  is  made  up  of  short 
stories  about  birds  and  animals  that  make  their 
homes  in  and  around  the  cherry  tree.  The  style 
is  conversational,  and  there  is  considerable 
humor  of  the  kind  children  who  have  learned 
to  read  like.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.    60  cents. 

The  Bunnikins-Bunnies  and  the  Moo.n:  , 
King,  by  Edith  B.  Davidson.  These  cunning 
little  people  visit  the  moon  king  in  a  story 
destined  to  be  as  popular  as  the  rest  of  the 
series.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
50  cents  net. 

The  Japanese  Twins,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins. One  wonders  at  first  if  the  author's 
text  can  be  half  as  charming  as  her  very  ex- 
quisite sketches,  and  then  decides  that  it  is 
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and  the  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  the 
celebrated  Russian  artist,  Bilibin,  were  made 
originally  for  the  edition  published  by  the 
bureau  of  issuance  of  crown  papers  of  the 
Russian  government.  [Century  Company, 
New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Folk  Tales  of  East  and  West,  by  John 
Harrington  Cox.  The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Cox's 
English  makes  these  legends  suitable  for  chil- 
dren from  II  to  14.  They  are  derived  from 
various  sources — Sweden,  Japan,  Germany, 
early  England,  mediaeval  France,  etc. — and  in- 
clude also  one  or  two  of  the  old  Bible  stories. 
[Century  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

For  the  Little  Tots 

The  Rocket  Book,  by  Peter  Newell.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  are  equally  good  at 
writing  comic  verse  and  drawing  comic  pic- 
tures— though  there  are  lots  of  them  who  make 
the  essay ;  but  Mr.  Newell  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful few.  His  new  book  tells  about  Fritz, 
the  janitor's  "kid,"  who   found  a  rocket  in 


even  rriore  so.  Children  of  8  years  can  read 
it  for  themselves,  and  incidentally  gain  the 
most  permanent  impressions  of  the  little  Japan- 
ese people.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  season's 
gift  books.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $1  net. 

The  Seashore  Book  :  Bob  and  Betty's  Sum- 
mer with  Captain  Hawes,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
A  series  of  pictures  so  carefull3'  drawn  that 
a  child  can  spend  hours  with  them  making  all 
kinds  of  fascinating  discoveries.  An  inter- 
esting text  explains  them.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Peterkin,  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  tells  the 
story  of  a  little  Russian  boy  without  parents 
who  manages  to  make  some  good  friends  by 
his  winning  ways.  [Duffield  and  Company, 
New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Musical  Dates  foe  Little  Pates,  by  Isabel 
Stevens  Lathrop.  Funny  jingles  and  rhymes 
based  upon  an  alphabet  of  musical  celebrities 
and  cleverly  decorated.  [Duffield  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $i- 
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The  Book  of  Baby  Birds,  by  Florence  E. 
Dugdale.  with  pictures  in  color  by  E.  J.  Det- 
mold.  Essentially  a  book  of  pictures — of  such 
amazingly  likelike  illustrations  of  fluffy  little 
birds  that  one  fairly  wants  to  pet  them.  The 
text  supplies  a  lot  of  useful  information,  and 
one  could  not  find  a  more  beautiful  gift  book 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
net. 

The  Kewpies  and  Dotty  Darling,  in  story 
and  pictures,  by  Rose  O'Neill.  Everybody 
knows  of  the  cunning  litle  Kewpie  children,  the 
latest  invention  of  Miss  O'Neill's  inventive 
pen.  To  have  them  in  a  book  is  a  thing  to 
cause  great  joy  in  many  a  family.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Peek-a-Boos  at  'Play,  by  Chloe  Pres- 
ton. A  quarto  volume  containing  the  rhymed 
story  of  the  "Peek-a-Boos"  who  became  so 
popular  last  year.  The  illustrations  are  en- 
tirely new  of  their  kind  and  are  'perfectly  in- 
genious. [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.     $2.50  net. 

The  Mongrel  Puppy,  by  Cecil  Aldin.  These 
books  of  Mr.  Aldin's  have  become  too  popular 
to  need  further  praise,  and  these  new  puppies 
are  just  as  mischievous  and  devastating  as  the 
famous  white  and  black  ones.  [George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

History,  Biography,  Travels 

The  Wonder  Workers,  by  Mary  H.  Wade, 
tells  young  people  there  are  magicians  in  these 
days  even  though  they  don't  wave  wands. 
With  special  reference  to  the  early  days  of 
the  people  described,  the  biographies  of  such 
men  and  women  as  Luther  Burbank,  Helen 
Keller,  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Judge 
Lindsey  are  told  in  a  helpful  way.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  English  History, 
by  .^Hce  S.  Hoffman.  .  From  Caradoc  to  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  these  English  "men  and 
women  who  bravely  died  or  lived  for  some- 
thing more  than  themselves"  are  described  with 
vivid  simplicity  and  charm.  The  volume  is  a 
striking  one,  with  full  pages  in  color  and 
numerous  pen  and  ink  drawings.  [E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Shakespeare's  English  Kings,  by  Thomas 
Carter.  The  stories  of  "Cymbeline,"  "John," 
•  "Richard  H.,"  "Henry  IV."'  and  others  are  here 
retold  in  simple  prose  for  the  boy  or  girl  of 
rather  advanced  reading  ability.  [Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Brave  Deeds  of  American  Sailors,  by  Rob- 
ert B.  Duncan.  The  title  speaks  for  itself; 
the  style  is  realistic  and  the  matter  authorita- 
tive. [George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.50  net. 

The  Young  Minute-Man  of  1812,  by  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson.  Will  give  boys  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  war  of  1812  in  readable  story  form. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.50. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  John  Buchan.  Each 
oi  these  eleven  impressions  of  Raleigh  is  told 
by  a  supposed  friend  or  follower,  and  will  give 
young  readers  an  unforgettable  portrait  of 
the  man.  Attractively  bound  and  illustrated. 
[Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

The  Boys'  Parkman,  by  Louise  S.  Has- 
brouch,  contains  the  most  picturesque  passages 
from  Parkman's  historical  writings,  given  in 
brief  for  boys  from  12  to  15.  This  ought  to 
prove  an  alluring  method  of  learning  American 
history.  [Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
$1  net. 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series.  New 
volumes :  Donald  in  Scotland,  and  Josefa  in 
Spain,  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia 
JDalyrymple.  As  excellent  in  every  way  as  the 
preceding  volumes.  [Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    Each  60  cents  net. 

John  and  Betty's  Scotch  History  Visit, 
by  Margaret  Williamson.  This  talented  young 
author  has  personally  visited  and  studied  all 
the  places  she  takes  her  characters  to,  and  she 
writes  with  decided  charm.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  Boston.  $1.25. 

The  English  History  Story-Book,  by  Al- 
bert F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  An  in- 
terestingly dramatic  recital  of  British  history, 
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suitable  for  boys-'and  girls  from  9  to  13.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  75  cents 
net. 


Historic  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Rupert  S. 
Holland.    Famous  poems  and  ballads  are  used. 
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in  connection  with  short  descriptive  passages, 
to  paint  memorable  scenes  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. [George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   $1.50  net. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Travel  in  France, 
by  Constance  Johnson.  A  most  suggestive 
travel  book,  with  a  thread  of  story  interwoven. 
Illustrated  from  interesting  photographs.  [Mof- 
fat, Yard  and  Company,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Reprints  of  Old  Favorites 

Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lilliput  and 
Brobdingnag,  by  Jonathan  Swift ;  edited  by 
P.  A.  Staynes.  The  editor  and  publishers  of 
this  handsome  volume  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  everyone  interested  in  juvenile  literature. 
Here  we  have  the  two  most  popular  of  the 
Gulliver  travels — the  two  best  adapted  for 
children's  reading — put  into  a  new  dress  that  is 
cettainly  the  most  becoming  they  have  ever 
worn.  Large  type,  clever  pen  and  ink  sketches, 
marginal  decorations  in  red  and  ingenious  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  striking  binding,  make  up  a  volume  of 
rare  beauty.  [Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York.    $2.25  net. 

The  Children's  Own  Longfellow.  "The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "The  Building 
of  the  Ship,"  "The  Castle-Builder"  and  "The 
Building  of  the  Long  Serpent"  are  given  in 
full ;  "Evangeline"  and  "Hiawatha"  in  part ; 
and  each  is  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  full 
page  in  color.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company- 
Boston.    $1.25  net. 

'TwAs  THE  Night  Before  Christmas  :  A 
Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  by  Clement  C.  Moore. 
Here  is  the  classic  Christmas  poem  at  last  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  dress,  decorated  with 
some  of  Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  most  suc- 
cessful pictures.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1  net. 

Songs  of  Innocence,  by  William  Blake.  Un- 
doubtedly the  loveliest  reprint  of  this  classic 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  notice.  The  im- 
mortal "songs"  have  at  last  found  a  truly  in- 
terpretative artist.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  This  dainty  edition  of  a  well- 
loved  book  has  been  illustrated  quaintly  in 
color  and  black  and  white  by  Winifred  Green. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.60 
net. 

Msop's  Fables,  illustrated  in  color  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Detmold.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
editions  we  have  ever  seen.  The  illustrations 
are  fascinatingly  odd,  the  text  excellent. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

Little  Women,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  It  must 
be  a  very  strong  book,  indeed,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  tide  of  new  things,  but  there  are 
many  books  which  do,  and  which  are  ever  and 
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anon  cropping  up  in  a  beautiful  new  edition. 
One  of  them  is  our  unequaled  "Little  Women," 
which  is  as  necessary  to  every  girl's  proper 
development    as   the   process    of   getting  her 
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second  teeth — and  considerably  pleasanter.  For 
there  is  nothing  sweeter,  jollier  or  more  re- 
freshingly girlish  than  this  vivid  study  of  girl 
life.  There  has  come  a  splendid  reprint,  with 
wide  margins,  large  type  and  illustrations  made 
from  the  play  which  so  successfully  brought 
to  life  all  of  the  dear  "Little  Women"  people. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50 
net. 

Water  Babies,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  that 
eternally  inimitable  and  unequalable  fairy  tale, 
has  been  beautifully  reprinted  and  wonderfully 
pictured  with  twenty-four  glorious  illustra- 
tions in  color,  done  by  Ethel  F.  Everett. 
Everyone  loves  the  story — and  if  anyone  doesn't 
he  had  best  read  it  right  straight  off — and  with 
these  charming  pictures  it  is  irresistible.  [Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

The  Children's  Longfellow  :  Stories  from 
the  Poet's  Work,  told  by  Alice  Massie.  Hia- 
watha, Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  King  Olaf 
and  King  Robert  of  Sicily  are  included  in  thii 
new  Longfellow.  Well  illustrated  in  color  and 
black  and  white.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.     75  cents  net. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries,  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. The  author  of  "El  Dorado"  was  in  his 
day  a  master  story  teller,  and  this  volume  con- 
tains seven  of  his  most  famous  boys'  tales. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by  Frederick 
Simpson  Coburn.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Outlaw  Band:  Their 
Famous  Exploits  in  Sherwood  Forest,  penned 
and  pictured  by  Louis  Rhead.  An  admirable 
edition,  well  printed  and  bound.  Mr.  Rhead 
has  caught  the  Sherwood  spirit  vitally.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Of  a  Religious  Nature 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes,  by  Mrs. 
Lang;  edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  This  is  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  Christmas  book  of  the 
late  Andrew  Lang,  and  is  based  upon  the 
legends  of  mediaival  Christianity.  A  charac- 
teristic introduction  enhances  its  value  for 
young  people.  [Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.60  net. 

Prayers  for  Little  Men  and  Women,  by 
Tohn  Martin.  A  collection  of  sympathetic  and 
helpful  prayers  in  verse  for  various  occasions. 
Artistically  decorated  and  making  a  nice 
sort  of  gift  to  a  small  person.  [Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Child's  Bible.  Brief  and  readable 
presentations  of  the  Bible  stories  most  likely  to 
interest  a  child.  The  type  is  excellent,  as  are 
'he  illustrations.  [Cassell  and  Company,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 


A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,  by  George 
L.  Weed,  has  held  its  own  as  a  most  satis- 
factory life  of  Christ  for  young  people  since 
its  first  appearance  in  1898,  and  this  new  edi- 
tion gives  it  a  new  lease  on  life.  Many  ex- 
cellent illustrations  are  an  attractive  feature. 
[George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 
$1  net. 

Our  Island  Saints,  by  Amy  Steedman.  Ex- 
traordinarily interesting  stories  of  St.  Alban, 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
David  and  others,  written  by  a  woman  who 
knows  the  child  heart.  The  illustrations  by 
M.  D.  Spooner  are  worth  especial  mention. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Saints  and  Heroes  Since  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  George  Hodges.  Biographies  of  Luther, 
More,  Loyola,  Calvin,  Knox,  Cromwell,  New- 
man and  others,  forming  a  companion  volume 
to  Dean  Hodges's  "Saints  and  Heroes  to  the 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages."  [Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.35  net. 

The  Castle  of  Zion,  by  George  Hodges. 
Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  beginning  with 
the  tenth  book  where  the  author's  last  volume, 
"The  Garden  of  Eden,"  left  off.  The  pictures 
pre  good,  and  Dean  Hodges's  work  is  too  well 
known  to  need  new  praise.  [Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Of  Various  Sorts 

Floor  Games,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  In  every 
way  this  is  a  unique  book,  and  one  that  every 
parent  ought  to  provide  himself  with.  It  rep- 
resents Mr.  Wells's  idea  of  how  children's 
games  should  really  be  played,  what  toys  are 
necessary,  and  describes,  in  the  most  persuasive, 
imaginative  language  and  the  most  fascinating 
pictures,  actual  games  that  the  author  and  his 
children  have  played  together.  A  truly  valuable 
addition  to  juvenile  literature.  [Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company,  Boston. 

Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  by  Sara 
Cone   Bryant,   includes  the   old   favorites  of 
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childhood,  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Three 
Little  Pigs,"  "The  Gingerbread  Man"  and  so 
on,  with  some  newer  ones,  some  adaptations  of 
famous  themes  and  some  biblical  tales,  pro- 
viding quite  a  varied  library  for  the  training  of 
the  younger  person's  imagination.  The  book 
is  vividly  illustrated  with  a  number  of  colored 
drawings  by  Patten  Wilson — most  interesting 
pictures,  and  yet,  for  a  nervous  child,  perhaps 
too  vivid  ones.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Story  Telling  Time,  by  Frances  Weld 
Danielson.  A  useful  and  attractive  little  book, 
containing  many  rhymes  and  little  stories  by 
popular  juvenile  writers  of  the  day,  most  of 
them  with  snug  little  morals  tucked  away  in 
such  fashion  that  the  child  gets  the  moral 
whSn  he  swallows  the  story — without  knowing 
it.  The  book  is  carefully  indexed  under  these 
classifications:  "By  an  Open  Fire,"  "Under  a 
Shady  Tree"  and  "The  Hour  Before  Bedtime." 
[Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $1  net. 

Next  Night  Stories,  by  Clarence  Johnson 
Messer  (all  about  animals  that  talked),  proved 
so  fascinating  to  the  children  for  whom  they 
were  specially  told  that  they  have  been  put  into 
a  book  with  some  nice  black  and  white  pictures 
for  all  children.  The  dog  and  horse  and  rac- 
coon and  hen  and  all  the  other  creatures,  busy 
with  their  animal  affairs,  make  most  interesting 
companions.  [Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $1  net. 

Behind  the  Dark  Pines,  by  Martha  Young 
"Behind  de  dark  pines,  chillen,"  was  the  way 
"mammy"  always  began  her  stories  to  this 
author,  who  now  passes  on  these  little  tales  of 
Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Possum 


to  all  the  children  who  will  read  them.  They 
are  beautifully  imaginative — of  a  quality  com- 
parable to  Joel  Chandler  Harris's.  [D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Work  and  Play  for  Little  Girls,  by  Heg- 
wig  Levi ;  and  Housekeeping  for  Little 
Girls,  by  Olive  Hyde  Foster,  are  two  charm- 
ing primers  in  domestic  science  which  modern 
mothers  will  welcome  most  heartily.  They 
provide  things  for  little  folks  to  do  and  teach 
them  the  essentials  of  home  life  in  an  inter- 
esting way,  [Duffield  and  Company,  New 
York.    7S  cents  net. 

The  Wireless  Man,  by  Francis  A.  Collins, 
is  written  primarily  for  boys  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  this  fascinating  application  of 
electricity — and  there  is  said  to  be  100,000  of 
them.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  takes 
the  reader  into  the  wireless  house  on  an  ocean 
liner  and  permits  him  to  listen  to  messages- 
crowding  the  air.  [Century  Company,  New 
York.  $1.20. 

Some  Little  Cooks  and  What  They  Did,^ 
edited  by  Elizabeth  Hoyt.  A  pleasing  collec- 
tion of  stories  about  kitchen  adventures.  [W.^ 
A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston.    50  cents  net. 

Brisk  Tales  of  Youthful  Days 

Betty-Bide-at-Home,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  stories  for 
girls,  almost  recalling  the  glory  of  Miss  Alcott. 
Family  misfortunes  make  Betty's  second  year 
of  college  a  hardship,  so  she  gives  it  up,  though 
not  without  the  proper  girlish  pangs  of  regret, 
and  takes  up  a  disturbed  home  life.  It  doesn't 
come  easy  and  there  are  many  heartaches  and 
failures,  but  good  times  as  well,  and  finally 
Betty  comes  to  realize  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
home,  and,  best  of  all,  to  really  understand 
her  mother.  Betty  herself  is  a  most  likable 
book  friend  and  all  the  other  characters  are 
very  real  people,  carefully  drawn.  [Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Change  Signals,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
tells  the  story  of  a  country  boy,  made  of  the 
right  stuff,  who  goes  into  the  new  and  strange 
world  of  a  boys'  preparatory  school  and  makes 
good.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  learn,  all  about 
the  proper  relation  of  sport  and  study,  about 
clothes,  about  the  other  fellows,  about  foot- 
ball, and  4ie  gets  out  of  it  real  preparation 
for  the  bigger  things  of  life  as  well  as  a  rous- 
ing good  time.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Cross,  by  Ralph  D. 
Paine,  is  an  equally  good  tale  for  the  younger 
lads.  The  idea  of  the  son  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  China  teaching  the  native  youths  to 
play  football  and  then  later,  in  a  rebel  uprising, 
directing  the  defense  successfully  by  means 
of  the  football  code  of  signals  is  decidedly 
original  and  it  makes  a  mighty  good  story  under 
Mr.  Paine's  deft  handling.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Campus  Days,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  is  a  book 
of  stirring  college  tales  which  would  go  well 
in  some  college  freshman's  Christmas  stock- 
ing. There  is  much  rollicking  reminiscence  of 
prank,  scrape  and  adventure,  many  jolly  and 


From  "Russian  Wonder  Tales" 
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manly  young  fellows,  a  deal  of  clever  talk,  all 
put  together  in  excellent  form  by  the  experi- 
enced author.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  $1.50. 
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Mr.  Bryan  Nominated  for  Moderator 

Every  Presbyterian  recognizes  that  a  great 
and  epoch-making  event  will  occur  when  the 
different  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies  con- 
vene in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  year.  In  the  history 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
history  is  now  a  part  of  the  united  church,  we 
find  that  laymen  were  often  elected  to  the 
office  of  moderator ;  and  also  this  custom  has 
been  followed  by  the  Southern  Church.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  rare  and  gracious 
compliment  to  our  brethren  of  the  South  if, 
when  we  are  their  guests,  we  should  follow 
their  custom  and  elect  a  layman  to  this  office. 
Further,  at  this  coming  meeting,  our  church 
would  naturally  desire  to  have  her  greatest, 
foremost  and  most  distinguished  son  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
and  so  I  would  place  in  nomination  for  this 
high  office  the  greatest  Christian  statesman  and 
foremost  Christian  layman  of  the  world,  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  man  who  has  won 
his  way  to  this  position  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  men  not  by  wealth  nor  by  office  but  by 
the  inherent  and  intrinsic  worth  of  his  char- 
acter, which  has  lent  force  and  power  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  statesmanship.  The  church 
would  honor  herself  and  wonderfully  promote 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  honoring  Mr.  Bryan  with 
the  office  of  moderator. 

Warner  H.  Du  Bose. 


One  Who  Has  Avoided  tlie  Dead  Line 

The  recent  letter  of  A.  E.  D.,  who  con- 
templates entering  business  because  at  the  age 
of  56  no  church  is  open  to  him,  interests  me. 
I  trust  he  may  find  some  courage  in  the  old 
proverbs  about  a  faint  heart,  and  much  more 
in  the  assurances  of  the  word  of  God.  I 
myself  am  a  young  fellow  of  73  years  and  have 
been  in  the  ministry  more  than  fifty  years.  I 
was  called  to  my  present  field  less  than  two 
years  ago  from  another  where  the  altitude  for- 
bade my  remaining  with  a  wife  in  delicate 
health.  A  unanimous  vote  inviting  me  here  was 
accepted,  notwithstanding  my  age  was  known, 
and  the  church  had  told  the  pastor-evangelist 
they  would  not  look  at  any  man  who  was  50 
years  old.  At  the  end  of  six  month,  when  past 
72,  I  was  also  by  unanimous  invitation  installed 
as  pastor.  Since  then  I  have  held  revival 
meetings  five  weeks  in  my  own  church,  preach- 
ing every  evening,  and  also  assisted  two  other 
pastors  in  the  same  work.  I  have  received 
forty-seven  members,  mostly  by  profession. 
Next  month  we  are  to  rededicate  our  church, 
upon  which  we  have  expended  more  than  $7,000 
in  remodeling  and  purchasing  a  pipe  organ, 
nearly  all  of  which  sum  has  been  secured 
through  the  efforts  or  plans  of  the  pastor.  It 
is  my  intention  to  hold  revival  meetings  in 
my  own  church  the  coming  winter,  and  also  I 
am  under  engagement  to  assist  neighboring 
pastors.  My  people  have  not  only  paid  me  a 
larger  salary  than  they  ever  paid  before,  but 
have  unexpectedly  made  me  a  very  liberal  dona- 
tion. 

Last  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  congregation  of  a  growing  church 
at  the  installation  of  a  new  pastor.  He  had 
supplied  them  for  some  time.  They  also  pay 
him  more  than  they  have  ever  paid  anyone  be- 
fore— $1,200  and  manse.  He  is  about  60  years 
old  and  slightly  deaf,  but  received  two  calls  to 
equally  good  churches  within  one  week.  Let 
our  s6-year-old  boy  cheer  up,  forget  his  age, 
or  brag  of  it,  and  impress  the  people  that  in 
the  maturity  of  his  years  and  judgment  he  can 
do  more  than  he  could  when  younger.  M. 


Thinks  Overtures  Not  "Dangerous" 

Permit  me  space  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  overtures  on  union  of  church  bodies. 
I  speak  from  the  home  and  the  heart  of  these 
overtures,  having  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
them  to  the  Presbytery  of  Seattle.  They  find 
their  fundamental  meaning  in  the  need  that 
exists  in  many  of  our  small  communities  for  a 
readjustment  of  church  organization.  When 
the  different  denominations  planted  them- 
selves in  these  communities  they  thought  they 
were  meeting  a  real  need  of  the  people.  Most 
of  them  were  planted  by  missionaries  who, 
here  in  the  West,  in  their  feverish  faith  saw 
cities  built  of  sage  brush  overnight.  But  as 
the  years  have  passed  the  population  expected 
has  not  come.  Mission  boards  of  different  de- 
nominations  have   supported   these  struggling 


DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

will  mark  the  rounding  out  of  his  half^century  as 
a  minister  by  one  of  the  most  notable  series  of  per^ 
sonal  articles  that  he  has  written,  under  the  title  of 

MY  50  YEARS  AS  A  MINISTER 

to  be  published  in  successive  issues  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  beginning  with  its  next,  the  Janu^ 
ary  number. 

Doctor  Abbott  will,  in  these  articles,  endeavor  to 
suggest  answers  to  the  five  most  vital  and  throb-f 
bing  questions  which  confront  the  church  and  the 
minister  today. 

Beginning  with  his  boyhood,  when,  as  he  says,  go^ 
ing  to  church  was  to  him,  while  not  a  hardship, 
"certainly  not  an  enjoyment,"  he  tells,  in  a  delight^ 
fully  intimate  and  personal  way,  the  two  minis^ 
ters  who  most  influenced  him;  what  led  him  to 
turn  from  the  law  to  the  pulpit;  his  varied  experi" 
ence  as  a  minister;  the  churches  in  which  he  has 
preached;  the  folks  he  has  found  in  church. 
Out  of  this  wonderfully  ripe  experience  he  tells 
what  his  half/century  in  the  pulpit  has  taught  him 
about  some  problems  of  the  church  and  the  people; 
wherein  the  church  fails  to  reach  the  people  and 
wherein  the  people  fail  to  understand  the  church; 
what  a  church  has  a  right  to  expect  of  its  minister; 
what  makes  a  great  minister;  what  is  the  place  of 
the  minister's  wife  and  what  he  believes  will  be 
the  church  of  the  future. 

In  the  first  article  Doctor  Abbott  answers,  as  it  has 
never  before  been  answered,  the  question,  "Why 
Should  I  Go  To  Church?"  This  will  begin  the  series 
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organizations  liberally,  none  more  .so  than  our 
own.  These  churches  have  struggled  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  advance  toward  self-sup- 
port. This  struggle  is  a  real  burden,  and  one 
not  possible  to  be  borne  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Think  of  three  evangelical  church  organ- 
izations in  a  semirural  community  of  from 
100  to  500  people,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
whom  have  any  interest  in  religious  things, 
and  you  have  the  condition  of  many  places  here 
in  the  West. 

Now  the  enthusiasm  that  planted  these 
churches  has  grown  cold  and  the  people  have 
determined  to  find  some  way  by  which  they 
may  be  relieved  of  the  burden  without  sacrific- 
ing the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In 
some  cases  the  little  handful  has  disbanded 
and  united  with  another  organization,  or  drifted 
away  from  the  church  entirely.  In  others 
where  the  number  of  members  is  greater  the 
people  are  trying  to  form  some  sort  of  an 
organization  that  will  permit  them  to  preserve 
their  larger  church  relations,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  and  have  formed  what  they  call  com- 
munity churches.  If  these  bodies  have  no  re- 
lation to  any  larger  one,  they  rapidly  lose  inter- 
est in  the  greater  work  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  overtures  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terests in  such  community  organizations.  In 
some  cases  movements  toward  this  coordination 
of  activity  have  been  defeated  because  Presby- 
terians did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  their  pres- 
byterial  and  synodical  interests,  nor  lose  the 
real  spiritual  help  they  receive  from  these  as- 
sociations. They  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  that  crushes  them ;  wish  for  an  op- 
portunity to  give  a  larger  and  more  sympathetic 
ministry  as  they  realize  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  embraces  persons  in  other  denominations 
as  well  as  in  their  own,  and  are  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  unity  in  Christ  in  their  efforts  to  co- 


ordinate these  already  established  church  or- 
ganizations. 

As  I  have  read  the  comments  of  those  who 
oppose  these  overtures  I  have  tried  to  see 
wherein  they  are  "pernicious,"  or  "mischiev- 
ous," or  "dangerous."  They  recognize  a  real 
condition  now  existing,  and  are  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  condition  in  a  way  that  does  not  en- 
danger any  vital  interest  of  either  church  or 
minister.  In  forming  such  community  organi- 
zations some  concessions  are  necessary  on  all 
sides,  but  these  concessions  make  for  real  broth- 
erliness  of  spirit.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
is  sometimes  charged  with  being  narrow  and 
bigoted.  We  can  afford  to  be  narrow  enough 
to  exclude  from  our  fellowship  that  which 
is  fundamentally  wrong ;  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  narrow  enough  to  exclude  from  our 
service  and  cooperation  those  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Christ  cannot  be  challenged.  Let  these 
overtures  be  unanimously  adopted  by  the  pres- 
byteries and  we  will  say  to  the  world  and  to 
the  church  at  large  that  we  trust  the  children 
of  God  whatever  name  they  bear  and  are  not 
afraid  to  take  a  definite  step  in  the  direction 
of  that  union  of  believers  for  which  our  Lord 
prayed — a  concrete  example  of  "the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

F.  L.  Hayden. 

Wants  Help  for  Prayer  Meeting 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  that 
most  timely  article  in  The  Continent,  "For  a 
Chair  of  Simplicity,"  by  "An  Elder."  Now 
if  some  good  brother  will  give  us  an  equally 
good  article  on  "How  to  Conduct  a  Prayer 
Meeting,"  we  may  receive  great  benefit.  The 
report  on  narrative  in  General  Assembly's 
Minutes  for  the  last  few  years  shows  that 
very  few,  comparatively,  know  how.  And 
if  the  prayer  meeting  is  one  of  the  barom- 
eters of  the  church,  it  is  high  time  we  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is.  Elder. 


Assault  Church  in  Ohio  Vice  War 


Dynamite,  the  resource  of  lawbreakers 
brought  to  bay  by  growing  public  opinion,  was 
used  in  Canton,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  when  a  corner 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  church  was  demolished 
by  an  explosion  during  the  night.  This  came 
as  one  of  the  climaxes  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Canton  antivice  crusade  committee,  of  which 
Rev.  E.  B.  Townsend,  pastor  of  the  church 
attacked,  is  president. 

The  story  of  the  fight  on  vice  is  typical  of 
that  being  waged  by  the  Christian  men  of  many 
communities.  The  account  of  operations  in 
Canton  by  Mr.  Townsend  may  give  courage  and 
suggestions  to  other  militant  citizens. 

"Under  the  present  city  administration, 
which  has  been  in  office  seven  years,  the  moral 
condition  of  the  city  has  sunk  to  a  very  low 
mark,"  says  Mr.  Townsend.  "Officially  pro- 
tected vice  and  crime  held  sway  for  so  long 
that  the  citizens  of  Canton  have  come  to  feel 
in  a  way  that  these  things  must  be.  About 
a  year  ago  a  small  group  of  citizens  came  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  situation.  An  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  officers  elected,  some  money 
was  raised  and  detectives  were  secured  to  get 
evidence. 

"A  month  before  the  fall  election  of  191 1 
we  made  our  first  raid  on  the  gambling  dens  of 
the  city.  Sheriff  Adam  W.  Oberlin  and  his 
deputies  did  the  work,  and  not  the  city  police 
department. 

"Coming  just  before  an  election  when  the 
city's  officials  were  being  bitterly  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  warring  political  factions  these 
raids  struck  the  community  like  an  electric 
shock.  The  exposures  affecting  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  of  police  and  the  revelation  of 
public  vice  so  depleted  the  forces  of  the  old 
machine  that  the  result  of  the  election  was  a 
tie  between  the  Democratic  candidate  and  the 
Socialist.  The  tie  was  decided  by  lot.  The 
candidates  guessed  -the  number  of  grains  of 
corn  in  a  certain  measure,  and  the  lot  fell  to 
the  old  administration. 

"Our  reform  committee  at  once  began  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  the  mayor. 
The  charges  were  laid  before  Governor  Judson 
Harmon.  Nothing  was  done.  But  we  did  not 
stop.  We  got  after  slot  machines,  the  red 
light  district,  open  Sunday  saloons,  gamblers 
and  pool  sellers,  and  the  distributers  of  obscene 
literature.  The  result  has  been  a  general  toning 
up  all  through  the  town. 


"At  present  I  believe  there  is  not  a  slot  ma- 
chine running  in  Canton.  The  brakes  have 
been  put  on  vice  of  all  sorts.  We  have  been  told 
on  good  authority  that  140  or  more  inmates  of 
disreputable  resorts  left  the  city  in  two  days 
following  our  raids.  We  have  evidence  against 
sixty  saloons  for  Sunday  selling.  This  may 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  license  under  the 
new  Dean  character  law.  We  have  filed  200 
affidavits,  and  the  fines  resulting  from  these 
prosecutions  have  netted  the  county  about 
$3,500.  Some  of  the  worst  characters  in  town 
have  been  driven  out.  A  big  check  has  been 
put  on  public  sin  and  vice.  Public  sentiment 
has  been  awakened  in  favor  of  law  enforce- 
ment. There  are  not  nearly  so  many  evil  men 
and  women  keeping  open  shop  to  catch  our 
boys  and  girls  as  there  were  a  few  months 
ago. 

"Our  committee  consists  of  127  men  and 
women,  who  represent  the  very  best  Canton 
has  to  offer.  We  are  well  organized  for  the 
work.  We  keep  a  detective  or  two  on  the 
ground  all  of  the  time. 

"It  was,  I  suppose,  because  of  my  prominence 
in  this  reform  work  that  my  church  was 
dynamited.  The  extent  of  the  damage  was 
slight — a  hundred  dollars  will  cover  the  re- 
pairs. We  have  no  trace  of  the  culprit,  but  we 
have  the  upper  hand  in  the  situation  now. 
The  enemy  is  on  the  run.  We  have  a  splendid 
Christian  man  in  Sheriff  Oberlin  and  we  may 
soon  have  a  new  mayor,  for  the  Socialist  candi- 
date contested  the  election  determined  by  lot 
and  a  decision  has  been  rendered  in  his  favor. 
We  have  been  making  a  hard  fight  for  a  clean 
town  to  live  in." 


A  Friendly  Compliment 

[From  Tlie  Pacific  Presbyterian] 

The  Continent  is  to  be  congratulated  in  se- 
curing Professor  E.  A.  Wicher  as  its  regular 
writer  on  the  prayer  meeting  topics.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  material  and  the  devotional  spirit  of 
the  installments  "already  published  have  even 
exceeded  that  excellent  quality  his  friends  have 
learned  to  expect  from  Dr.  Wicher's  pen.  Such 
writing  comes  only  from  a  richly  endowed  and 
sympathetic  mind.  By  this  assignment  The 
Continent  makes  an  effort  to  justify  its  name 
geographically,  too,  in  giving  a  regular  hearing 
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to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  great  West.  It  also 
inaugurates  the  policy,  longtime  the  custom  of 
British  papers,  of  giving  its  readers  the  benefit 
of  the  exact  technical  knowledge  of  the  trained 
theological  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  the 
themes  of  the  popular  services.  We  wish  for 
Dr.  Wicher  a  long  incumbency  and  a  wide 
ministry  as  he  enters  the  regular  ranks  of  the 
scribes. 


Bradford  Horton,  Man 

(Continued  from  page  1688) 

needed.    When,  after  his  own  dinner,  he  had 
the  beggar  in  the  street  once  more,  he  began  : 
"See  here,  my  man  !  Do  you  want  to  earn  $10?" 
"Yes." 

"You  do  ?    Listen !    This  is  the  corner  of 

State   street   and   Stanton   avenue.     Can  you 
remember  that  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Will  vou  come  here  at  8  o'clock  tonight?" 
"Yes."' 

"Remember;  be  here  at  8  o'clock  and  I'll  give 
you  a  $10  job.  Get  out,  now.  Don't  let  the 
police  see  you  hanging  around  this  bank." 

With  that  the  teller  went  inside.  Horton's 
bank  hours  were  from  12  130  to  3  :30.  His  desk 
was  next  to  the  teller's  counter,  with  only  a 
glass  partition  -between.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  afternoon  Oren-Toole,  with  some  ostenta- 
tion,  made   up   a   package   containing  $2,000, 
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and  Horton  saw  the  whole  proceeding,  as  the 
teller  intended. 

About  2  o'clock  Mr.  Elmore  came  in  and  took 
Maxwell  to  drive.  Besides  Oren-Toole,  the 
other  men  of  the  bank  force  were  Hobbs,  the 
bookkeeper,  and  a  boy  called  Billy.  At  a  quarter 
before  3  the  teller  said  to  Horton,  "Do  you 
know  anything  about  bookkeeping,  bank  bal- 
ances, and  all  that  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  close  the  books  for 
Hobbs  today  ?  There's  to  be  a  mighty  good 
ball  game  this  afternoon,  and  he  and  Billy  want 
to  go." 

Pleased  and  surprised  at  the  teller's  request, 
Bradford  consented,  and  the  two  clerks  started 
away.  At  3  o'clock  Oren-Toole  shut  the  bank 
doors  and,  saying  he  had  an  errand  that  would 
keep  him  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  went 
out. 

"I'll  come  back  in  time  to  look  after  things," 
he  said. 

Outside  he  found  the  old  man  leaning  against 
the  corner  of  the  building. 

"You  here !"  he  broke  out.  "I  told  you  to- 
night at  8.  Clear  out.  Don't  let  anyone  in  the 
bank  see  you  here.  If  you  do  you'll  lose  that 
$10.    Move  now."    The  old  man  obeyed. 

Oren-Toole  did  not  return  until  3  :3o  and  met 
Horton  just  passing  out. 

"I  waited,  Mr.  Oren-Toole,  as  long  as  I 
could,"  said  Horton.  "I  have  to  be  at  class 
promptly  at  4  today  because  of  a  special  ap- 
pointment." 

"That's  all  right,"  was  the  reply.  "I'll  look 
after  things." 

His  method  of  looking  after  things  was  in- 
teresting. First  from  old  newspapers  he  cut 
pieces  the  size  of  bank  bills,  enough  to  make  a 
bundle  as  large  as  the  package  of  money  on 
the  counter.  This  he  marked  "Preston  Plow 
Company"  and  put  into  the  safe.  Next  he 
pocketed  the  package  containing  the  money, 
locked  the  safe  and  left  the  bank.  "I'm  dead 
sure  to  make  it  go,"  he  said  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Although  he  was  somewhat  nervous  through 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  kept  calling  himself  a 
fool  for  taking  such  a  risk,  he  did  not  think 
of  abandoning  his  purpose.  He  dressed  with 
scrupulous  care  and  went  out  for  the  evening. 
The  old  man  came  promptly  to  the  rendezvous. 

"Well,  you're  here,  all  right,"  said  the  teller. 
"Now  listen !  There's  a  girl  in  this  town  who 
is  dead  gone  on  a  young  fellow  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  she  wants  to  make  him  a  present 
without  his  knowing.  She  wants  it  to  be  hid 
in  his  room.  It'll  be  a  surprise  when  he  finds 
it.  She  asked  me  to  help  her,  and  I  told  her 
I  would.    Here  is  the  present." 

He  pulled  the  package  from  his  pocket. 
"They're  handkerchiefs,  I  guess,  from  the  feel- 
ing. The  fellow  lives  in  room  35,  Morton  hall. 
I'll  show  you  where  that  is.    I  want  you  to 


A  FRIEND'S  ADVICE 
Sometbing  Worth  liistening  To 


A  young  Nebraska  man  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  because  he  was  all 
run  down  from  a  spell  of  fever.  He  tells 
the  story : 

"Last  spring  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  that 
left  me  in  a  very  weak  condition.  I  had  to 
quit  work ;  had  no  appetite,  was  nervous  and 
discouraged. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  eat  Grape-Nuts, 
but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  kept  get- 
ting worse  as  time  went  by. 

"I  took  many  kinds  of  medicine,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  help  me.  My  system  was 
completely  run  down,  my  blood  got  out  of  order 
from  want  of  proper  food  and  several  very 
large  boils  broke  out  on  my  neck.  I  was  so 
weak  I  could  hardly  walk. 

"One  day  mother  ordered  some  Grape-Nuts 
and  induced  me  to  eat  some.  I  felt  better  and 
that  night  rested  fine.  As  I  continued  to  use 
the  food  every  day  I  grew  stronger  steadily 
and  now  have  regained  my  former  good  health. 
I  would  not  be  without  Grape-Nuts,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  most  health-giving  food  in  the 
world."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.   "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
nine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


hide  this  package  in  that  room.  Can  you 
do  it?"  ^ 

"Not  if  he's  in  the  room."  ' 

"Oh,  he's  going  out  to  a  party  tonight.  You 
wait  in  the  corridor  in  the  dark  till  you  see 
him  go.  Slip  in,  hide  the  package,  and  get 
out.  It  won't  take  you  five  minutes.  Are  yon 
game?" 

"Yes.  But  you're  giving  big  pay  for  such  a 
job.    What's  up?" 

"Up?  Nothing.  The  girl's  daft.  Her  father's 
the  richest  man  in  this  town,  and  $10  is  nothing 
to  her.    Going  to  back  out  ?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  But  there  are  some  fools  left 
yet  in  this  world." 

"You've  nothing  to  do  with  the  fools.  Just 
take  care  you're  not  one  of  'em." 

By  this  time  they  were  walking  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  seminary.  At  the  door  of 
Morton  hall  Oren-Toole  paused  in  the  shadow. 
"I'll  wait  here,"  he  said.  "You  do  as  I've 
told  you  and  you'll  get  what's  coming  to  you. 
See?"    He  showed  the  corner  of  a  $10  bill. 

The  old  man  nodded,  winked  craftily,  and 
disappeared  in  the  unlighted  part  of  the  cor- 
ridor, out  of  reach  of  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
at  the  entrance.  Oren-Toole  retired  a  little 
way  to  the  shelter  of  a  tree.  This  business 
should  not  take  long,  he  calculated.  Either 
Horton  would  have  gone  already,  in  which  case 
his  hireling  would  return  immediately ;  or 
he  soon  would  go,  and  then  Oren-Toole  could 
watch  his  departure. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  then  the  figures  of 
both  Sleighton  and  Horton  were  silhouetted 
against  the  light  at  the  door.  "That's  all  right," 
Oren-Toole  was  thinking,  when  to  his  horror  he 
heard  Horton  call  after  the  organist  as  the 
latter  passed  out  alone  into  the  night,  "Good- 
by !    I'll  be  up  when  you  get  home." 

Oren-Toole  was  not  usually  profane,  but  a 
smothered  oath  passed  his  lips  as  Sleighton 
walked  rapidly  away  and  Horton  returned  into 
the  building.  "Dished !"  he  added,  and  fell  to 
pondering  what  was  to  be  done.  Probably  the 
old  man  would  have  seen  what  he  himself  had 
seen  and  would  return  shortly,  his  errand  un- 
accomplished. "I'll  wait  here  till  he  comes," 
he  thought.  At  all  events  he  was  in  $10.  All 
he  would  now  need  to  do  was  to  provide  the 
old  fellow  with  a  night's  lodging. 

Under  his  tree  he  waited,  and  waited,  and 
waited.  Fifteen  minutes  were  gone  and  still 
the  old  man  did  not  come.  He  was  growing 
rather  nervous.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  be 
late  in  arriving  at  Miss  Elmore's.  He  twisted 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  tried  to  quiet  his 
active  brain,  very  much  alive  to  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  disaster  that  might  ensue  from  the 
way  events  had  turned  out.  "Why  couldn't  he 
go  along  to  the  party  as  any  sensible  chap 
would !"  he  grumbled. 

A  half  hour  had  elapsed.  "I  can't  wait  here 
for  that  old  fellow  much  longer.  Good  Lord !" 
as  a  new  thought  struck  him.  "Can  he  have 
gone  to  investigating  the  package  and  be  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  make  off  with  it?" 

The  dilemma  was  distressing  enough.  Should 
he  enter  the  building,  find  and  collar  the  old 
rascal  and  accuse  him  of  theft,  explanations 
would  follow  that  would  make  his  position 
unpleasant.  Should  he  wait  where  he  was, 
however  long,  until  the  old  man  was  either 
thrown  out  as  a  tramp,  or  came  out  of  his 
own  accord,  he  would  miss  the  musicale,  and 
questions  would  be  asked,  and  when  the  money 
was  missed  at  the  bank  in  the  morning,  some 
connection  would  be  made  between  its  disap- 
pearance and  his  own  nonappearance  at  Miss 
Elmore's.  No  !  He  must  be  seen  there  at  all 
hazards.  It  would  help  him  to  brazen  through 
the  investigation  that  he  now  felt,  unhappily, 
was  sure  to  come. 

"I'll  go  up  to  Sunset  hill,  stay  awhile,  leave 
fairly  early  and  then  hunt  up  my  man.  I'm 
sure  to  find  him  somehow.  Anyway,  I'd  best 
trust  to  luck.  I'll  bluff  it  through  tomorrow. 
But  I  can't  unless  I  act  like  myself  tonight," 
and  as  he  reluctantly  left  and  made  his  way 
to  the  Elmore  residence  he  tried  over  and  over 
to  reassure  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
certainly  be  able  to  find  his  man  before  the 
opening  of  the  bank  tomorrow.  His  arguments 
were  specific  enough.  At  any  rate,  he  felt  he 
had  chosen  the  least  of  several  evils. 

By  a  mighty  effort  he  managed  to  put  away 
his  nervous  wonderings  and  his  racking  sus- 
pense, and  to  appear  his  usual  gay  and  lively 
self.  Joe  Jickers  bantered  him  on  being  the 
slave  of  fashion  in  arriving  so  late.  "I've  been 
taking  pity  on  the  poor,"  was  the  sprightly 
answer.    Gradually  he  was  convincing  himself 
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that  the  old  man  must  still  be  waiting  in  the 
corridor  of  Morton  hall  for  a  chance  to  do  his 
errand.  "He  wanted  that  $io  bad,"  he  thought; 
"he's  cornered  there  for  all  the  evening."  His 
spirits  were  gradually  rising  to  their  normal 
level. 

Jack  Tappan  picked  him  up  presently  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Austin  Sleighton. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Sleighton.  I  think 
I  saw  you  in  the  drug  store  one  night." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  is  your  friend  Horton  going  to  sing 
tonight  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"Nothing,"  responded  Sleighton.  "He'll  not 
be  here." 

"Is  he  ill  ?"  asked  the  teller. 

"No,  he  just  wouldn't  come.    That's  all." 

"Tell  him  I'm  awfully  disappointed,"  said 
Oren-Toole. 

He  was  among  the  earliest  to  leave  the  party, 
and  at  once  made  his  way  back  to  the  semi- 
nary. An  open  window  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  hear  a  tenor  voice  singing.  "Then 
he  didn't  catch  him,"  he  muttered.  With 
desperate  caution  he  slipped  inside  the  dormi- 
tory corridor,  and  with  one  comprehensive  look 
along  its  length  made  sure  that  his  man  was 
not  in  hiding  there.  The  shock  of  that  dis- 
covery covered  him  with  a  cold  sweat.  Well, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  find  him.  He 
realized  that  he  could  not  inquire  of  the  polije 
without  implicating  himself. 

"It's  a  still  hunt,"  he  said  grimly.  "Well, 
Prestonbury  is  not  so  large!" 

Before  morning,  however,  he  found  that  it 
was  large  enough  to  have  swallowed  up  com- 
pletely the  object  of  his  search. 

{To  be  continued) 


Show  Relation  of  Church  to  City 

Special  Campaign  Among  Presbyterians  Pre- 
cedes Home  Mission  Week  —  Raise  $30,000 
for  City  Work  at  Dinner. 

CLEVELAND — Home  Mission  Week  was 
preceded  by  "Church  and  City  Week"  under 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  and  church 
extension  committee  of  presbytery.  This  spe- 
cial publicity  campaign  of  Cleveland  Presby- 
terianism  commenced  with  a  union  service 
Sunday  evening,  Nov.  10,  in  Old  Stone  church. 
The  sermon  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  pastor  of 
the  church,  was  a  trumpet  call  to  aggressive 
advance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Zorbaugh,  presbyterial  superintendent,  assisted 
by  Mr.  St.  John  of  the  Home  Board,  a  "Pres- 
byterian church  and  city  exhibit"  was  pre- 
pared for  public  inspection  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  -  auditorium.  This  was  in  five  sec- 
tions. There  was  a  "religious  and  sociological 
survey  of  Cleveland,"  maps  and'  charts  having 
been  prepared  last  year  by  Mr.  St.  John  and 
associates.  A  second  section  presented  "Pres- 
byterianism  in  Greater  Cleveland,"  the  history 
of  each  local  organization  being  set  forth  by 
statistics,  pictures  and  photographs.  The  third 
section  was  of  the  "daily  vacation  Bible 
schools,"  with  specimens  of  craftwork.  The 
two  remaining  sections  were  the  "general  home 
mission  exhibit"  and  "Seventy  American  Cities 
at  a  Glance,"  loaned  by  the  Home  Board. 

In  addition  to  public  inspection  of  the  ex- 
hibit 500  laymen  gathered  Wednesday  evening 
for  supper  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  audi- 
torium, where  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  New  York  City  and 
Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Chicago.  Thursday  noon 
there  was  a  luncheon  for  500  women.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Williamson,  moderator  of  presbytery, 
presided,  the  address  being  delivered  by  Rev. 
William  P.  Shriver  upon  "The  Women  and 
Children  of  Immigrant  Communities."  One 
practical  outcome  of  the  men's  dinner  was  the 
raising  of  the  annual  budget,  $30,000.  Of  this 
amount  $10,000  comes  from  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  the  churches.  The  remaining  $20,- 
000  was  raised  by  subscription.  Thus  the 
Sunday  evening  service  of  inspiration  and 
the  two  days  of  publicity  campaign  proved  very 
helpful,  creating  a  special  Presbyterian  impetus, 
in  connection  with  the  general  observance  of 
Home  Mission  Week. 

Rev.  Alvin  N.  Crowe,  for  five  years  success- 
ful pastor  of  South  New  Lyme  church,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Acton  church,  In- 
dianapolis Presbytery. 

Rev.  Alexander  Mackenzie  Lamb  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  North  church,  which 
occupies  a  field  in  which  there  are  -^'frv  few 
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Protestant  church,  but  many  foreigners.  The 
retiring  pastor  has  won  a  large  place  in  the 
aflection  of  his  brethren  and  there  will  be 
deep  regret  if  new  work  removes  him  from 
the  city.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow. 

Ministers  Form  Wy  cliff e  Club 

Westminster  Churcb,  Milwaukee,  Considering 
a  New  Edifice  —  Election  Ketums  Received 
by  Two  Organizations. 

MILWAUKEE— Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  11, 
the  ministers  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  holding 
the  reformed  faith  met  in  Calvary  church  and 
organized  the  "Wycliffe  Club"  with  twenty 
charter  members.  Meetings  are  to  be  held 
the  third  Monday  of  every  month,  and  the 
members  will  take  turns  in  entertaining.  Brief 
talks  on  "Milwaukee's  Duty  to  Her  Alien  Citi- 
zens" were  given  by  Reverends  Samuel  P.  Todd, 
L.  W.  Ewing  and  R.  S.  Donaldson.  After  the 
meeting  Dr.  James  Oastler,  Calvary's  pastor, 
escorted  the  club  to  the  Hotel  Maryland,  where 
a  splendid  repast  was  served.  The  officers 
are  Rev.  H.  M.  Bruins,  pastor  of  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  president ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Buchanan, 
pastor  of  West  AlHs  U.  P.  church,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Hamilton  secretary. 

Only  recently  has  it  become  known  that 
Dr.  Oastler  of  Calvary  church  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  his  alma  mater — Bellevue 
College — at  the  last  commencement. 

The  communion  service  of  Nov.  3  at  Wau- 
kesha church  was  the  most  largely  attended  and 
impressive  the  church  has  had  in  years.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  C.  E.  Bovard,  received  thirty-two 
members,  most  of  them  on  profession  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  men.  The  invitation  ex- 
tended by  Waukesha  church  to  entertain  the 
synod  has  been  accepted  for  October,  19 13. 

Rev.  Henry  K.  Jones  was  installed  pastor  of 
Welsh  church  Nov.  7. 

Westminster  church.  Dr.  Everett  A.  Cutler 
minister,  is  seriously  considering  the  problem 
of  a  new  edifice.  The  present  structure  has 
become  inadequate.  The  Sabbath  school  now 
numbers  538,  and  new  scholars  are  'coming 
each  Sunday. 

The  Fishermen's  Club  of  Immanuel  church 
and  the  Westminster  Civic  League  had  wires 
run  into  their  respective  churches  and  returns 
were  received  election  night. 

Governor  McGovern  debated  the  income  tax 
with  Harry  Bolens,  Democratic  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Westminster  Civic  League  at  the  church 
Nov.  21. 

Dr.  James  E.  Rogers,  professor  in  Carroll 
College,  is  conducting  an  adult  Bible  class  in 
Immanuel  church  every  Sunday  morning. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan,  district  superintendent, 
has  been  making  a  financial  canvass  among  the 
members  of  Northminster  chapel  and  preached 
at  Berean  church  Nov.  lo.  E.  A.  C. 

Sermon  Closes  Many  "Blind  Pigs" 

St.  Paul  Pastor  Arouses  Authorities  —  Ground 
Broken  for  New  Church  to  Cost  $300,000 
and  House  Two  Congregations. 

ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS— World's  Tem- 
perance Sunday  afforded  Rev.  George  E. 
Davies,  pastor  of  Merriam  Park  church,  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  upon  "Blind  People,  Blind 
Police  and  Blind  Pigs."  The  publicity  given 
the  address  and  the  prompt  examination  by  the 
grand  jury  resulted  in  a  surprisingly  quick  ac- 
tion by  the  authorities.  Thirteen  "blind  pigs" 
in  this  prohibition  section  of  St.  Paul  were 
closed  within  a  week. 
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We  also  make  all  other  styles  of  individual  services  and  we  send  OUtUtS  on  trial 
at  our  expense — Send  post-card  for  illustrated  catalog  and  particulars  of  our  "fret 

trial"  plan.  Communlon  servloes  are  duty  free. 

U  PME  INDIVIDUAL  eOHyUMIDN  CUP  CO.    |  |  3  Tyndall  Ave.,  TOMNTO,  CANADA 


"iUS^"  ORGANS 

A/VO  PIANOS 

Pnre,  sweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  wtiiob 
catalog-  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  \IL, 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  CT"  I  f\\  TIC  1Vyir>  Correspondence 
References.    O  I .  LAJKJ lOf  iyi\J»  Solicited. 


HYMNS 

 NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100,  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 
ReturTUihle  aampUa  maiUd  to  orotpe^ve  purchaaert. 

THE  BIGI  OW  &  MAIW  CO..  Sew  York  or  Cliicag:* 


HALLOWED 


The 
Trade  Mark 


^^-4  Q  /i  ^  Rogers 
lO^i  Bros:* 

on  Spnons,  Etc..  Is  tho  Stamp  of  Qaallty 

Illnstrated  Sermons.  ilie> 
draw — the  Impression  lasts.  tiooU 
jv  Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat. 
j)  or  Acetylene  Generator.  829,00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides.  Stereopti- 
cons and  Educational  Apparatus. 

  Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 

C.  M.  STEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A RELIGIOUS  newspaper  worthy  to 
live  must  know  how  to  fight.  A 
colorless  Christian  organ  is  an  anomaly. 
For  the  weekly  press  of  the  church  is  a 
"defender  of  the  faith," 

That  test  is  searching.  To  feebly  bandy 
about  the  outworn  phraseology  of  genera- 
tions gone  will  not  suffice.  The  Continent 
is  sincerely  eager  to  champion  the  living 
gospel  of  the  eternally  contemporaneous 
Christ.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  the  ageless 
Good  News  in  the  language  of  today. 


Some 
acid  tests 

(4) 

That  is  why  The  Continent  is  freely 
waging  war,  but  not  over  theology.  We 
fight  for  a  pure  church  and  a  righteous 
human  society.  Wickedness  in  high  places 
and  low  is  the  foe  that  keeps  us  most 
constantly   engaged.     We   have   often  to 


puncture  shams,  inside  the  ranks  of  Chris- 
tianity and  out.  The  vigor  of  The  Con- 
tinent's editorials  is  known  throughout 
the  land.  Clear,  strong  and  unequivocal, 
the  voice  of  this  paper  has  ever  been 
raised  for  righteousness  in  church  and 
state. 

The  point  is  one  that  can  best  be  made 
by  citation  of  instances.  Next  week  we 
shall  mention  three  conspicuous  occasions 
wherein  The  Continent  has  led  the  whole 
church  in  the  contest  of  righteousness. 
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Holiday 
buying 


All  I  have  been  saying  to  you 
about  the  "Quality  Insurance"  of 
advertising  should  especially  weigh 
with  you  in  the  buying  of  gifts. 

To  be  certain  of  the  genuine  worth 
of  your  remembrances,  you  should 
confine  your  purchases  to  goods 
of  known  worth — advertised  goods. 

The  advertisements  at  this  season 
are  suggestive  of  tasteful  and  ap- 
propriate things  to  happily  solve 
your  every  gift  problem,  and  the 
fact  that  they  ARE  advertised 
is,  in  itself,  evidence  of  their 
superior  worth. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


Church  Hymns&Tunes 

Herbert  B.   Turner,  WiHiam  F.  Biadle 

Doing  splendid  service  in  hun- 
dreds of  churches  Hymns  with 
tunes  that  people  delight  to  sing. 

''^  Gives  cons  til  II /ly  increasing  satisfaction  ana 
delight.^'' — Rev.  Quincy  Biakely. 

Pastor  Congregational  Ckitrck, 
J'armington,  Conn. 
Sample  copies  on  request 
THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

Publisliers  of  Hymn  Books  since  1855 

381  Fourth  Ave.  (27th  St.),  New  York 


THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel     Sunday- School 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH      NEW  YORK  CITY 


and  Choir  Vestments 

Custom  Tailoring 

for  Clergymen.        Suits  from  t2(U)l 
Pulpit  Hangings 


COX  SONS  & 
72-74  Madison  Ave. 


VININC 
New  York 


ST  E  R  E  O  P  T  1  C  O  N  S 

^         CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
MISSIONS      -  EVANGELISM 

Tha  Christian  Lanlarn  Slldo  and  Laclur 
Buraau,  30  W.  LAKE  STREET,  Chicagi 


SEASONED 
North  Dakota  Farm  Loans 

FARM  LAND  BONDS 

Netting  6% 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  our  Investment  service 
Highest  references. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  t  CO.,  '°"Si,!i.?."' " 


SHOP  EARLY 


C  Buy  your  Christmas  presents  EARLY 
— early  in  the  day  and  early  in  December. 

That  will  be  your  bieeest  gift  of  the  holidays  to  the  worlt- 
era  bebiDd  the  counters  and  on  the  delirery  waeoni. 


Rev.  A.  E.  Oldenburg,  who  has  resigned  from 
East  church,  St.  Paul,  will  remain  in  the  city 
for  a  brief  period  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  Civic  Federation. 

Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  17,  the  congregations 
of  First  church  and  House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul, 
met  for  the  service  of  sanctifying  the  grounds 
on  which  their  $300,000  house  of  worship  is  to 
be  erected.  Work  has  already  been  begun,  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  being  thrown  by  Frederick 
Weyerhauser,  a  trustee  in  the  House  of  Hope. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Minneapolis 
brotherhood  a  movement  is  being  started  to 
raise  the  debts  of  various  churches. 

The  death  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Hilton,  who  sup- 
plied First  church,  Minneapolis,  for  two  years, 
has  delayed  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
union  of  First  church  with  Park  Congrega 
tional.  Both  these  congregations  have  splen- 
did houses  of  worship  and  are  splendidly 
equipped  for  service. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Williams,  pastor  of  Rosedale 
church,  has  been  compelled  by  serious  eye 
trouble  to  relinquish  the  work. 

Pastor-Evangelist  Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin  has 
developed  an  interesting  work  at  Spring  Park 
and  Minnetonka  Beach,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Minnetonka.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  unite  both  in  one  congregation  under  the 
immediate  leadership  of  Rev.  S.  W.  La  Grange 
at  Navarre. 

Western  Seminary  to  Get  $100,000 


Weil-Known  Pittsburg  Institution  Endowed  by 
Dr.  ConkUng,  Veteran  Alumnus  —  Unusual 
Interest  in  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

PITTSBURG— At  the  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  Western  Theological  Seminary  Mon- 
day, Nov.  II,  Dr.  James  A.  Kelso  presided 
and  announced  a  gift  of  $100,000  by  Nathaniel 
W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  to  endow  the  president's 
chair.  The  gift  was  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  seminary  pay  the  donor  an  annuity 
during  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Conkling,  who  is  now 
77  years  old,  was  born  in  Ohio  and  graduated 
from  the  seminary  in  1861.  His  last  charge 
was  Rutgers  church  of  New  York,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  pastorate. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  gave  $5,000  toward  the 
seminary  library.  This  old  institution  has 
been  making  extensive  improvements  in  the 
way  of  a  new  dormitory  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  $100,000  for  a  new  administra- 
tion building. 

The  program  for  Home  Mission  Week  was 
carried  out  as  announced  with  an  address 
each  noon  hour  in  First  church.  In  addition 
to  this  central  meeting  many  churches  held 
special  meetings  and  the  women's  societies 
held  meetings  Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
The  downtown  meeting  on  Saturday  was  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Anna  Milligan  on  "Mormon- 
ism,  the  Islamism  of  America." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Reform  Association  met  here  recently  to  com- 
plete arrangements  for  the  mass  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Exposition  hall  Dec.  1-2.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs  of 
Kansas,  Judge  Charles  N.  Goodnow  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania association. 

Thursday,  Nov.  15,  was  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving donation  and  reception  day  at  the  Pres- 
byterian hospital,  North  side.  Committees  from 
a  large  number  of  churches  and  hospital  aid 
societies  brought  gifts;  many  gifts  were  in 
coin.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  hospital.  A  cam- 
paign will  be  pushed  to  raise  $250,000  to  com- 
plete the  building  and  provide  endowment. 

Interest  in  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday's  meetings  at 
McKeesport  still  continues.  Each  Sunday 
thousands  are  turned  away.  Many  churches 
and  communities  of  Pittsburg  are  sending  spe- 
cial delegations.  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  26,  the 
South  Hills  churches  chartered  a  special  train 
and  the  Homewood  churches  chartered  several 
special  street  cars.  Rev.  Luther  Peacock,  Dr. 
Sunday's  assistant,  preached  Sunday  evening, 
Nov.  17,  at  the  union  service  of  the  Shady 
Side  churches. 

The  local  Presbyterian  brotherhood  will  give 
a  dinner  at  McCreery's  dining  room,  Dec.  2,  at 
6  130  p.  m.  Dr.  Sunday  will  speak  on  "Soul 
Winning."  George  Raitt,  secretary  of  the 
U.  P.  Brotherhood,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

The  state  executive  comirjittee  of  the  Penn- 


1,000,000 

COPIES  hAVE 
BEEN  SOLD  OF 
MRS.  PORTER'S 
BOOKS  AND 
THE  REASON 
THEY  ARE  TO- 
DAY THE  BEST 
SELLING  BOOKS 
IN  THE  U.  S.  IS 
BECAUSE  THEY 
ARE  WHOLE- 
SOME. OUT-OF. 
DOOR  AND 

sane  stories 

"Freckles,"  "The  Harvester,™ 
"A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost" 

At  All  Book-Shops 


HARRY   W.  JONES 

Minneapolit,      CbUCCb  ?lrcbitect  Minnesota. 

Win  Send  BOOKLET  on  Receipt  of  Six  Cents  Postage. 


Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  aad 
judgment  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautif'il  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  h(e  study  ol  thisecclesiasti- 
cal  art.  Hooker  IVindows are execut' 
ed  by  workmentrained  to  the  roost  carC' 
ful  and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windows  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  oux 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  (Ext.  i865) 

658WaBiUiigtonBoal.,  CUcago,C.S.A« 


The  Best  Way 

The  liKe  of  the  INDIVID- 
UAL COMMCMOM  8EKV. 
ICE  has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  ol 
churches.  It  will  dp  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  illustrated 
price  list. 

Z3    INDIYIDUAL  COMnCSlON  SERTICH  CO. 
107-10».lll  8.  Wa»»*'*'»  Avenue  Chlc««» 


WASHINGTON 


When  VuitinB  Wa«k- 
ington  (top  at  Cola'i 

No  llQUOrs.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  d»y. 
Keference,  Eev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  lor  free-rtde 
ooupoii.   *'COI.B'B,"  »01  C  mt.,  Ti.  W. 


PELOUBEPS 
SELECT  NOTES 

The  World'i  Greatut  Commentary  on  the 
International  Sunday  School  Leuons  for  1913 

By  REV.  F.  N.  PELOUBET,  D.D ,  .nd 
PROF.  AMOS  R.  WELLS,  Liii.D..  LL.D. 

39th  ANNUAL  VOLUME 
Next  to  the  Bible,  the  teacher's  best  friend 

Cloth,  price.  $1.00  net:  $1.15  postpaid 

W.   A.    WILDE  COMPANY 

Bo«ton  and  Chicafo 


November  28,  1912 
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HELPFUL  BOOKS 


THE  ART  OF  SAILING  ON 

By  Edgar  Whitakek  Work, 
D.D.  Handsomelv oecoraled. 
Cloih.  12mo.  267  pp  Price, 
net.  $1.00.   By  mail,  $1.10 

"Dr.  E.  W.  Work,  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  rises  above  the  ordinary  In 
this  book.  The  thought  Is  fresh,  and 
the  book  Is  stlmulatlne."— l/ic  Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


HARMONY  of  the  GOSPEL  S 
in  the  Words  of  the  A  merican 
Revised  Version:  An  Outline 
of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Rev. 
John  H.  Keur,  D.D.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Cloth. 
12mo.  260  pp.  8vo.  Size  6x8 
inches.  Price,  net  50  cents. 
By  mail  56  cents. 


WHERE  HEAVEN  TOUCHED 
THE  EARTH.  By  Cortland 
Myers,  D  D.,  Minister  at Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston.  Illus- 
trated. Cioth.  ]2mo.  239pp. 
Price, net, $1.00.  Bymail,$1.10 

Two  tours  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  made  the  author  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  principal  scenes  of 
Christ's  life,  which  he  presents  In  a 
most  attractive  setting. 


sylvania  Christian  Endeavor  Union  met  in 
Pittsburg  Nov.  i8.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  obtain  a  field  secretary  for  the  state.  The 
Allegheny  advisory  board  gave  the  committee 
a  complimentary  dinner  in  the  parlors  of 
Second  church. 

.The  annual  convention  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  of  Grove  City,  Pa.,  was  held  Nov.  i8. 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  grandson  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  Mr.  George,  founder  of  the 
republic,  made  addresses. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  of  Pittsburg  will 
hold  ~its  annual  banquet  Dec.  g.  The  principal 
address  will  be  made  by  Robert  E.  Speer. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  officers  of  Home- 
wood  Avenue  church  was  held  Thursday  even- 
ing, Nov.  15.  More  than  sixty  were  present. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  pastor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  boards.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
work  for  boys,  and  a  special  committee  on  this 
work  will  be  selected.  P.  W.  Snyder. 

Biggest  Collection  in  Evening 


Bethlehem  Church  Has  Unique  Distinction  — 
Congregatlonallst  Called  to  Calvary  —  El- 
ders Discuss  Their  Duties. 

PHILADELPHIA— One  of  the  strongest  and 
most  prosperous  Presbyterian  churches  of  the 
city  is  Bethlehem  on  North  Broad  street,  John 
R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  pastor;  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Hibsh- 
raan  assistaS^  Its  communicant  membership 
exceeds  1,300  and  its  Sunday  school  numbers 
over  1,000.  More  people  are  reported  seeking 
pews  in  it  than  it  is  able  to  accommodate.  At 
a  late  communion  service  the  church  was  so 
crowded  as  to  compel  the  opening  of  the  Sun- 
day school  department  for  additional  accom- 
modations. The  evening  offerings  of  the  church 
are  larger  than  the  morning's,  which  is  a  rather 
unique  feature  in  Presbyterian  churches. 

St.  Paul  church.  Dr.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  pastor, 
recently  installed  two  elders — William  Smith, 
former  elder  of  Olivet-Covenant  church,  and 
John  B.  Cook,  who  before  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia was  prominent  in  public  affairs  in 
Colorado. 

Fills  a  Long  Vacant  Pulpit 

Calvary  church  has.  called  as  successor  to 
Dr.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones,  after  an  interim  of 
two  years,  Rev.  William  Muir  Auld,  a  Scotch- 
man, for  two  years  assistant  to  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman  of  the  Central  Congregational  church 
of  Brooklyn.  Two  home  mission  rallies 
were  held  last  week  in  the  church.  Mrs. 
Blankenburg,  wife  of  the  mayor ;  Dr.  Floyd 
W.  Tomkins,  Miss  Bertha  Fowler  and  Hans 
P.  Freece  of  Utah  addressed  them.  The  latter 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mormonism  had 
established  a  branch  of  its  faith  in  this  city 
and  was  engaged  in  corrupting  the  young  men 
and  women  here. 

The  Interchurch  Federation  Council  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  has  expressed  its  hearty 
sympathy  with  Director  Porter  in  his  task  of 
regulating  vice,  promised  him  its  aid,  urged 
the  continuance  of  his  sane  and  practical  policy 
and  congratulated  Mayor  Blankenburg  "upon 
the  progress  thus  far  made  by  his  administra- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  advanc- 
ing this  civic  movement  to  its  complete 
triumph." 

The  third  annual  conference  and  dinner  of 
the  Elders'  Association  of  Philadelphia  North 
Presbytery  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
largely  attended  and  practical  in  its  discussions. 
"Methods  of  Work"  was  led  by  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Adamson  and  "Foreign  Work"  by  Dr.  William 
Porter  Lee.  "Ways  in  Which  the  Laymen 
May  More  Effectively  Serve  the  Church"  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  C. 
Mackie  of  Edge  Hill. 

Orphans  Sing  for  Visitors 

The  Presbyterian  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion at  its  November  meeting  was  entertained 
at  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  greatly  en- 
joyed songs  and  recitations  by  the  children,  of 
whom  there  are  140  in  the  institution.  Eugene 
C.  Foster  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  spoke  helpfully 
on  "How  to  Hold  the  Boys  in  the  Sunday 
School." 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  E.  Graham  was  installed  pastor 
of  Wissinoming  church  Nov.  19.  His  father, 
Dr.  Loyal  Young  Graham,  gave  the  charge  to 
his  son.  Rev.  J.  H.  Crawford  and  Doctors  J.  B. 
Laird  and  W.  P.  White  took  part. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  stated  clerk,  is  on  a  visit 


In  David's  Town 

By  D.  J.  BURRELL,  D.D. 
The  Story  of  the  First  Christinas  Beautifally  Told 

i2mo,  cloth,  decorated  and  ilhistrated.  51}  cents,  net.  By 
mail.' o-j  cents. 
"The  eloquent  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  has  written  many  books,  hut  this  meditation  of 
ninety  pages.  'In  David's  Town.'  Is  one  of  his  best.  It 
Is  a  series  of  thoughts  Inspired  by  a  visit  to  Bethlehem, 
and  centers  about  the  Incarnation."— C/iri5(if(7i  Work 
and  Eraniieli  t. 


to  Atlanta  for  conference  with  the  committee 
of  arrangements  for  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Woodland  church.  Rev.  J.  R.  Swain  pastor, 
dedicated  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  its 
fine  new  organ. 

Home  Mission  Week  was  observed  by  the 
churches  of  Germantown  and  Chestnut^Hill.  A 
rally  was  held  in  First  church.  Dr.  Jennings 
pastor,  Wednesday  evening.  It  was  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  of  the  Home  Board. 

Systematic  Greeting  for  New  Members 

Northern  Liberties  church.  Rev.  Matthew 
M.  Holderby  pastor,  which  has  in  charge  a 
large  mission  field  atjd  is  doing  an  institutional 
work,  received  forty-three  members  on  a  recent 
Sunday  morning.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
the  former  membership  of  the  church  arranged 
itself  down  one  aisle  and  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  new  members  passing  out  along 
the  line  was  enabled  to  receive  a  handshake 
and  a  welcome  from  all  of  the  old  members. 

Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.  D.,  for  nearly  forty 
years  President  of  Lincoln  University,  died  on 
Nov.  15,  aged  85. 

The  auditorium  of  Houston  hall  was  crowded 
on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  by  students, 
faculty  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  hear  Rev.  Francis  E.  Higgins  tell  of 
his  work  among  the  lumberjacks  of  the  North- 
west. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  in  Philadel- 
phia of  Dr.  J.  L.  Scott  are  much  gratified  to 
observe  his  selection  as  writer  of  the  "Every- 
day View  of  the  Sunday  School  Lesson"  in 
The  Continent.  W.  P.  White. 


Correcting  an  Editorial  Paragraph 

The  biography  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft  Devins, 
prepared  by  his  lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Ray,  is,  of  course,  expected  to  have  a  circula- 
tion largely  among  the  personal  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr.  Devins  ;  and  to  them  a  special 
advance  offer  is  made  of  copies  at  75  cents 
postpaid,  provided  the  orders  are  forwarded 
to  the  stepson  of  Dr.  Devins,  Rev.  Thornton 
B.  Penfield,  124  East  28th  street.  New  York 


The  House  of  Chimham 

By  EDGAR  WHITAKER  WORK,  D.D. 

13mo.  gilt  top,  5o  cents  net.  Popular  edition,  cloth,  25 
cents  net.  Postage,  5  cents. 
A  wondrous  story  of  how  a  kindly  deed  grew  and  ri- 
pened with  years,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  kingly 
qualities  of  friendship,  love  and  hope.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  In  color  with  engravings  from  original  draw- 
ings made  especially  for  this  book.  Printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper  of  finest  quality  from  large,  clear  Caslon 
type.  Handsomely  bound  in  dainty  cloth  with  decora- 
tions in  gold  leaf. 


City,  before  Dec.  10.  In  alluding  to  the  book 
again,  The  Continent  takes  occasion  to  correct 
an  editorial  statement  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  21. 
where  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Devins  joined  the 
church  under  Dr.  Ray's  ministry  at  Hope 
chapel,  on  the  East  side  of  New  York.  It  was, 
in  fact.  Dr.  Ray  whose  pastoral  work  led  Dr. 
Devins  into  the  church,  but  the  place  was  Dr. 
Ray's  first  parish  in  a  country  village  in 
Oneida  county,  New  York. 


From  City  Church  to  Mountain  Hamlet 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  violent  contrast  between  a  wedding  scene 
and  the  honeymoon  home  of  a  newly  married 
couple  than  in  the  case  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lowry 
D.  Cory.  They  were  married  Nov.  20  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  brilliant  picture  constituted  by 
the  richly  decorated  auditorium  of  Rutgers 
Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City,  and  a 
large  company  of  friends  gathered  to  wish  them 
happiness.  The  home  to  which  they  have  gone 
is  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Burnsville,  ten  miles 
from  a  railroad  in  the  highlands  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  great  Smoky  mountains  in 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cory  is  pastor  there  of 
a  group  of  home  mission  churches  which  min- 
ister to  a  typical  population  of  southern  moun- 
taineers. His  bride  was  Miss  Aileen  Scott 
Mackenzie,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Mackenzie  of  New  York.  The  bride's  father, 
secretary  of  the  College  Board  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  read  the  wedding  service,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Mr.  Londerbaugh  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  a  classmate  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
ushers  were  likewise  Princeton  classmates. 

Mr.  Cory  went  for  his  theological  course  to 
San  Francisco  Seminary,  where  he  met  his 
future  wife  while  her  father  was  president 
of  that  institution.  Before  going  to  North 
Carolina  Mr.  Cory  was  assistant  in  North 
church  of  New  York.  His  bride  joins  him  in 
his  missionary  service  in  a  spirit  quite  com- 
parable to  that  of  her  intrepid  sister.  Miss 
Jean  Mackenzie,  who  has  done  such  famously 
effective  work  in  the  West  Africa  mission  of 
the  Foreign  Board. 


The  Radiant  Morn 

or 

The  Secret  of  Perpetual  Youth 

By  DR.  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD 

Red  Line  Edition.  Cloth  Binding.  l2mo.  Gilttop.  Hipp. 
Price,  net.  -jO  cents.    Bu  mail,  55  cents. 
A  book  that  suggests  sunny  thoughts,  and  will  bring 
peace  and  consolation  to  those  who  are  In  tlie  midst  of 
sickness  and  tiouWe. 


Cragg's  Roost 

or 

Life  Among  the  Cowboys  on  the  Frontier 
By  H.  K.  MILES 

Cloth.   Illustrated.  12mo.   Price,  net,  $l.(m. 
By  mail,  $1.10. 
A  virile  story  of  a  young  man  who  goes  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  cowboys. 


BIBLE  STORIES  I  in  Two  Series. 

Twelve  Colors.  Each  book  contains  twelve 
stories,  eight  full-page  colored  illustrations, 
three  full-page  Illustrations  In  black.  Illuminated  border  on  each  page,  board  covers,  cloth  back,  colored  illus- 
tration on  cover,  varnished.    Quarto.   SxlOJ  inches.   Price,  net,  35  cents  each ;  by  mall,  41  cents. 
The  SO  rent  Series:  I.ttliogrraphed  In  Twelve  Colors.    Each  book  contains  five  stories,  four  full-page 
colored  illustrations  and  two  In  black,  illuminated  border  to  each  page,  board  covers,  cloth  back,  colored  Illus- 
tration on  cover,  varnished.   Quarto.   8x10*  inches.    Price,  net,  20  cts.  each ;  by  mall.  24  cts. 
These  books  make  beautiful  gifts  for  the  younger  children  In  the  family  and  for  the  Beginners',  Primary  and 
Junior  grades  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Full  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 
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Only  Insane  Asylum  in  Syria 


Institution  Near  Beirut  Topic  of  Meeting  at 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  V'ork  — Dr.  Keig 
win  Resigns  frcm  Urslnus. 

NEW  YORK — At  a  well  attended  meeting  in 
Fifth  Avenue  church  Miss  Alice  Gooch  of 
London  gave  a  report  of  the  work  done  at 
the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  As- 
furiyeh,  near  Beirvit,  Syria.  Dr.  Franklin  T. 
Moore  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  presided,  being  introduced 
by  the  New  York  treasurer  of  the  American 
committee,  Henry  W.  Jessup.  After  Dr.  Moore 
had  told  of  the  awful  conditions  that  prevailed 
before  the  existence  of  this  hospital  and  the 
terrible  cases  he  himself  had  seen,  Miss  Gooch 
gave  a  most  thrilling  and  gripping  story  of  the 
need  for  a  hospital,  its  establishment  and  de 
velopment.  Stereopticon  pictures  illustrated  the 
talk.  The  native  friends  of  patients  treated 
pay  sufficient  to  meet  about  one-half  of  the  run 
ning  expenses,  not  counting  salaries.  The 
wards  are  full  and  patients  have  to  be  refused 
every  week.  The  hospital  has  treated  over 
a  thousand  cases  in  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence,  of  which  nearly  400  have  been 
treated  in  time  to  efifect  a  cure.  The  men  and 
women  nurses  are  trained  from  native  sources. 
Dr.  Moore  commented  on  the  fact  that 
epilepsy,  the  cause  and  treatment  of  which  seem 
to  baffle  the  medical  profession  still,  was  alarm- 
ingly on  the  increase  in  Syria  and  that  nothing 
could  so  add  to  the  efficiency  of  this  institu- 
tion as  an  additional  building  and  equipment 
for  the  observation,  care  and  treatment  of 
epileptics.  This  work  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Holy  Land  is  the  only  form  in  which  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  can  be  represented  to 
those  that  are  lunatic  or  possessed  of  devils 
(as  the  natives  still  believe  the  insane  to  be"). 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  of  West  End  church 
has  resigned  as  president  of  Ursinus  College, 
Collegeville,  Pa.,  a  position  he  has  held  five 
years,  while  still  continuing  pastoral  work  in 
New  York.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  Leslie  Omwakc,  who  had  been  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Keigwin  will  remain  a  director. 
Three  weeks  ago  Dr.  Keigwin  was  stricken 
with  appendicitis  and  he  has  been  very  ill.  At 
last  reports  he  was  recovering  slowly. 

The  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alliance  held 
its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  in  the  chapel  of 
Fifth  Avenue  church  Nov.  25.  The  chief  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Daniel  Hoffman  Martin  of  Glens 
Falls  and  Miss  Martha  Berry. 

Two  Presbyterian  congregations  took  part  in 
the  celebration  of  "Gramercy  Neighborhood 
Day"  Nov.  17.  They  were  Madison  Square 
church  house  and  Labor  temple.  Doctors  Lee 
W.  Beattie  and  Jonathan  C.  Day,  pastors  re- 
spectively. Roman  Catholic  priests,  Jewish 
rabbis  and  Protestant  ministers  of  "fifty-seven 
varieties"  work  side  by  side  in  Gramercy 
Neighborhood  Association  for  the  rooting  out 
of  evil. 

Sunday  School  Hosts  Meet 

The  New  York  Sunday  School  Association, 
composed  of  more  than  400  Sunday  schools 
with  120,000  members,  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Madison  Square  church  Nov.  21  and  22. 
Edwin  J.  Gillies,  an  elder  in  Fifth  Avenue 
church,  is  president.  Among  Presbyterian  min- 
isters who  took  part  were  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  William  P.  Merrill,  Henry  S.  Coffin,  A.  F. 
Schauffler  and  Alexander  H.  McKinney. 

Joshua  L.  Maxwell,  whose  home  was  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  left  generous  sums  to  Presby- 
terian benevolences.  He  gave  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  $15,000  and  $5,000  each  to  the 
Board  of  Publication,  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, the  Foreign  Board,  the  Geneva  City 
hospital  and  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

The  department  of  immigration.  Rev.  William 
P.  Shriver  superintendent,  has  an  exhibit  at 
"The  World  in  Baltimore."  This  includes  pic- 
tures of  Holy  Trinity  Italian  church,  the  Bible 
school  of  Hope  chapel,  the  East  Harlem  church 
and  other  centers  of  the  "American  parish" 
managed  by  "Bishop"  Norman  M.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  sent  $5,000  through 
Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  president  of  the  Amer- 
cian  College  for  Girls  at  Scutari,  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  Turkish  wounded. 

President  Taft  attended  worship  at  Fifth 
Avenue  church  the  morning  of  Nov.  17.  The 
Sabbath  prior  to  election,  when  he  was  in  New 
York,  he  heard  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
preach  a  "Bull  Moose"  sermon.    One  morn- 


ing paper  observed  that  Dr.  Jowett  failed  to 
pray  for  the  President.  But  Dr.  Jowett  has 
said  to  friends  that  he  had  it  in  mind  to  do 
so  ;  it  is  indeed  his  ordinary  custom.  "Either 
the  reporter  or  I  must  be  losing  our  heads," 
remarked  Dr.  Jowett. 

Spanish  Protestants  of  New  York  held  a 
memorial  service  for  Jose  Canalejas,  the  Span 
ish  premier  who  was  killed  by  an  anarchist. 
This  took  place  Nov.  17  in  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  church,  in  whose  chapel  the  Span- 
ish Interdenominational  church.  Rev.  Samuel 
F.  Gordiano  pastor,  worships  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Gordiano  called  the  late  premier 
"the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age."  There 
were  abovit  200  present,  including  the  consuls 
in  this  city  of  Spain,  San  Salvador,  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  Local  Catholic  papers  resent  this 
Protestant  praise  for  the  dead  premier,  claim 
ing  that  Canalejas  was  a  "good  Catholic."  But 
a  few  years  ago  when  Canalejas  was  trying  to 
break  the  Spanish  concordat  with  the  pope 
their  tone  was  quite  the  opposite. 

Anniversary  Is  Celebrated 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  closed  Nov. 
21,  which  day  was  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz.  There  were  meet- 
ings every  night.  Among  the  ministers  who 
took  part  were  Moderator  Edgar  W.  Work, 
Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley,  permanent  clerk  of 
presbytery ;  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  of  the 
"mother"  church.  At  the  Sunday  school  an- 
niversary Sabbath  afternoon  Mr.  Lorenz  con- 
ducted the  exercises. 

Every  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  will 
either  hold  a  separate  Thanksgiving  service 
or  have  part  in  a  union  meeting.  Dr.  John 
Henry  Jowett  preaches  Thanksgiving  morning 
in  Fifth  Avenue  church.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylic. 
the  pastor,  preaches  in  Scotch  church. 


Present  Vote  on  Overtures 

According  to  returns  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Roberts,  stated  clerk  of  General  As- 
sembly, the  vote  on  overtures  up  to  Nov.  15 
was  as  follows.  Many  presbyteries  have  not 
yet  considered  the  matter : 

AflE.  Neg. 

No.  I  Interdenominational  unions.  .  84  4 
No.  2  Interdenominational  unions..  81  7 
No.  3  Interdenominational  unions..  87  2 
No.  4  Interdenominational  unions.  .  80  5 
No.  5  Interdenominational  unions.  .     83  5 

No.  6  Assembly   reduction   61  28 

No.  7  Session  rolls  and  registers...  03  s 
No.  8  Roll  suspended  members....     91  6 


The  Call  of  the  Bell 

Whether  it  is  the  breakfast  bell  or  the  school 
bell  that  calls  these  chilly  mornings,  there  is 
always  a  prompt  response  when  the  delicious 
aroma  of  shredded  wheat  permeates  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  Shredded  wheat  is  not  only 
nourishing  and  satisfying,  but  is  so  easily  di- 
ested  and  quickly  prepared. 

There  need  be  no  rush  or  worry  about  get- 
ting husband  off  to  business  or  Johnny  off  <-o 
school  when  there  is  shredded  wheat  in  the 
house.  Being  ready  cooked,  it  is  so  easy  to 
prepare  with  these  biscuits  a  warm,  nourish- 
ing meal  in  a  few  moments,  and  they  are 
so  sustaining  and  satisfying.  The  biscuit  should 
always  be  heated  in  the  oven  for  a  few  moments 
to  restore  its  crispness  and  then  served  with 
hot  milk.  A  little  cream  may  be  added  and 
then  it  may  be  seasoned  or  sweetened  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Shredded  wheat  combines  deliciously  with 
sliced  bananas,  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
apple  sauce  and  other  stewed  or  canned  fruits. 
Shredded  wheat  biscuit  with  fruits,  in  fact, 
makes  a  complete,  perfect  meal. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  eaten  with  hot 
milk  and  a  little  cream,  will  supply  all  the 
nourishment  needed  for  a  half-day's  work  or 
play.  A  little  stewed  fruit  eaten  with  the 
biscuit  makes  it  still  more  sustaining  and 
satisfying  and  it  keeps  the  body  warm  in  a 
natural  way.  Nothing  so  healthful  and  whole- 
some in  winter  when  the  body  needs  to  be 
fortified  against  cold  and  sudden  changes  of 
climate. 


A 

Problem  in 
Church  Mathematics 

What  is  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  all  denominations.'' 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Continent  will  answer 


Dr.  van  Dyke 

this  question  in  a  masterly  essay  on 
church  statesmanship,  "Moving 
Through  Unity  to  Union." 

In  the  same  issue  Dr.  WASHING- 
TON Gladden  writes  on  "First 
in  Importance  —  'Follow  Me!'" 

Someone  baa  called  The  Ccntiaent  a  church  idea  factory. 


John  Bancroft  Devins 

A  TRUE  GREAT  HEART 
by  Rev,  E.  C.  RAY,  D.  D. 

Anarratlve  thatlsmorethanablography.  The  purposeof  thl8 
book  Is  to  bring  courage  to  those  who  start  life  heavily  handi- 
capped.   ^  pj^^  Library  Book;  A  Worthy  CbrUtmat  Gift. 

75  cents  postpaid.   Okdek  now  from 

T.  B.  PENFIELD,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA  ROSE  BEADS 

Beautiful  necklace  of  black  beads  made  of  genuine  A 
Rose  Petals.  Lasting  Fragrance,  unique.  Colored 
Floral  Bead  necklaces,  following  colors:    Orange  Blossom, 
Heliotrope,  California  Poppy,  Violet.  Carnation,  Red  Rose. 
Forge t-me  not.   Your  choice  at  81.   An  appreciated  gift. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

OLD  MISSION  NOVELTY  CO.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFT7  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO. 

^  20  Ea»t  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  12,  CHICAGO. 


WEDDING 

S.I>.CHIU)8  &  CO. 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  STATIONERY 

iSend  for  SampUt 
900  CLAKff.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


These  trade-mark  erisserott  lines  on  every  package 

Cresc>sfihts^0arley 

rpvctalcHll^'W^A^^  DESSERT 

lyl  ^dld»        cSj^L  FOODS 

For  USES  of  STOM«c|inNTEsN^KioiiSjiiD  Liver  Trourles 

Deliciou*  foods jfi  sickarwaL  Asltvour  physician. 
Leading  Crocors.  For^^olt  o^sampie,  write 

FARWELL  «  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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United  Church  Hosts  Will  Gather 


Federal  Council  Meeting  in  Chicago  of  Wide 
Interest  —  Ministers  Renew  Fight  on  Vice- 
Home  Mission  Week  Successful. 

CHICAGO — The  opening  addresses  of  the 
second  quadrennial  council  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  will  be  given 
in  Fullerton  hall  of  the  Art  Institute  Wednes- 
day evening,  Dec.  4.  The  principal  speech  will 
be  by  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  president  of  the 
council.  There  also  will  be  a  reception.  The 
next  night  in  Orchestra  hall  Bishop  F.  J. 
McConnell  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  J.  A. 
Macdonald  of  The  Toronto  Globe  will  be  the 
principal  speakers.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  La  Salle  hotel  and  the  program  continues 
through  a  banquet  Monday  evening,  Dec.  9, 
at  the  La  Salle. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Federated  Churches  of  Chicago  last  Mon- 
day disapproving  the  usual  saturnalia  on  New 
Year's  eve,  rebuking  the  giving  of  useless  and 
expensive  Christmas  gifts  and  expressing  re- 
newed opposition  to  social  vice  in  the  city.  The 
adoption  of  the  last  set  of  resolutions  brought 
forth  several  speeches  urging  the  ministers 
to  a  policy  of  education  for  the  young  people 
of  the  church.  Among  those  who  took  part 
were  President  A.  W.  Harris  and  Clifford 
W.  Barnes. 

Give  Dinners  to  Young  Men 

Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  observed  in  a  spe- 
cial way  by  all  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  dinner  for  strangers  and  games  in  gym- 
nasiums. The  association  has  found  this  holi- 
day observance  very  useful  in  reaching  young 
men. 

Last  Monday  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  began 
a  series,  of  four  noonday  addresses  at  Asso- 
ciation hall.  The  general  theme  is  "Some 
Essential  Christian  Doctrines  in  the  Light  of 
Today."    The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

Home  Mission  Week  in  Chicago  was  even 
more  successful  than  those  directly  engaged  in 
the  plans  had  hoped.  "It  was  the  best  thing 
of  the  sort  yet  done,"  said  Dr.  George  B.  Saf- 
ford.  Special  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  people  were  made  acquainted  with 
facts  they  never  knew  before  and  they  have 
been  impelled  to  help  in  a  Substantial  way. 
The  mission  workers  themselves  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  gatherings  they  have  ad- 
dressed and  the  visitors  they  have  had.  Forty- 
I  First  Street  church  at  prayer  meeting  had  an 
i  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  reports  from 
members  of  the  congregation  who  visited  vari- 
ous mission  stations  in  the  city.  Their  ac- 
counts of  what  they  saw  aroused  enthusiasm 
i  for  further  knowledge.  The  luncheon  to  promi- 
nent laymen  at  the  Union  League  Club  fitted 
into  the  plan  for  the  week  and  furthered  the 
union  of  Protestant  work  in  the  city  to  an 
extent  not  yet  fully  known.  The  present  work 
of  the  cooperative  council  of  city  missions  was 
commended  by  J.  C.  Schaffer,  H.  S.  Henschen, 
F.  A.  Wells  and  other  business  men. 

Tells  of  Harry  Monroe 

"The  hero  of  this  story  used  to  make  money 
—counterfeit  money,"  says  Peter  C.  Macfarlan.- 
in  Collier's  for  Nov.  23  concerning  Harry 
Monroe  and  Pacific  Garden  mission  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  characterizations  of  "Man-to-Man 
Preachers."  ,  "Now  he  makes  men — real  men — 
out  of  counterfeits,  frayed,  poorly  engraved 
human  counterfeits.  .  .  .  One  day  on  State 
street  he  was  talking  to  a  crowd  of  sporty 
looking  young  men.  Suddenly  one  of  them  sat 
down  on  the  curb  and  began  to  look  serious. 
That  man  was  Billy  Sunday,  the  famous  right 
fielder  of  the  White  Sox.  That  night  Billy 
Sunday  came  to  the  little  mission  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  Harry  Monroe  talked  with  him. 
That  talk  changed  him  from  a  roistering  ball 
player  to  a  flaming  evangel  of  righteousness." 

The  second  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
Social  Union  will  be  held  Dec.  5  at  the  La 
Salle  hotel,  with  dinner  at  6:30  o'clock.  New 
ministers  in  presbytery  will  be  honor  guests 
and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Alison,  Jr.,  of  Hyde  Park;  Rev.  David  Hugh 
Jones,  Evanston  First,  and  Dr.  Cleland  B. 
McAfee  of  McCormick  Seminary. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  men's  chorus  of 
Cook  County  Sunday  School  Association  at 
Orchestra  hall  Nov.  21  was  well  attended. 
The  chorus,  directed  by  D.  A.  Clissold,  was 
larger  than  in  some  previous  years,  and  its 
rendition  of  the  program  was  excellent.  Fritz 


Itte,  violinist,  and  Arthur  Dunham,  organist, 
were  the  soloists. 

Complete  reports  show  that  about  $1,000  was 
cleared  for  Olivet  Institute  from  the  recent 
sale  in  the  Congress  hotel.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  visitors  and  the  music  was 
specially  enjoyed. 

Pageant  Workers  to  Meet 

"The  World  in  Chicago"  is  sending  out  its 
call  for  23,000  volunteers  to  begin  study  and 
training  for  the  production  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary pageant  and  exposition  which  op^ns 
next  May  at  the  Auditorium  and  Colisi.um 
They  will  study  every  phase  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity under  trained  teachers,  with  the  definite 
end  in  view  of  reproducing  the 'life  and  reli- 
gions of  the  near  and  far  East.  A  mass 
meeting  of  exposition  workers  will  be  held 
in  the  Coliseum  Monday,  Dec.  30,  at  8  p.  m. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  have  been 
engaged. 

To  the  list  of  board  secretaries  who  count 
McCormick  Seminary  their  alma  mater  must 


Handsome  Church  at  Highland  Park,  III., 
Recently  Dedicated 

be  added  Dr.  Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  secretary 
for  university  work  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  well  as  Dr.  J.  R.  Sutherland. 

Chicago  Lawn  church  has  been  celebrating 
its  fifth  anniversary  with  a  series  of  services 
lasting  the  week  commencing  Nov.  17.  At 
the  Sunday  school  anniversary  service  there 
was  a  record-breaking  attendance  and  an  of- 
fering of  $35.91.  There  were  stereopticon  lec- 
tures on  Monday  and  Friday  nights,  a  church 
social  on  Tuesday  night,  a  prayer,  praise,  thanks- 
giving and  testimony  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  and  a  union  brotherhood  meeting  on 
Thursday  night  addressed  by  Dr.  McClure, 
president  of  McCormick  S<?minary.  This  young 
and  vigorous  church  was  started  :n  a  field 
which  seemed  of  little  promise.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  faith  and  confidence  of  one 
family.  It  has  been  self-supporting  from  the 
first  and  has  never  given  a  supper  or  entertain- 
ment of  any  kind  where  admission  was  charged. 
It  has  had  a  settled  pastor  for  only  six  months 
of  its  history,  but  has  been  ably  served  by  two 
student  pastors,  the  present  one  being  Earlo 
I.  Hamlin.  There  is  a  new  brick  and  stone 
church,  on  which  the  only  indebtedness  is 
$4,000,  which  is  being  paid  back  in  $10  weekly 
installments— an  original  plan.  The  men  of  the 
church  have  dug  out  the  basement  and  ars 
now  finishing  a  swimming  pool  and  other  at- 
tractions for  the  children  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  spoke  before  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Club  last  Sabbath. 


When  woman 
chats  with  woman 
what  does  she  say? 

It  isn' t  always  ' 'giggle,  gabble,  gobble, 
git,"  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  put 
it.  Of  course  not.  But,  dear  lady,  have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  the  con- 
versation of— er— well,  the  other  wo- 
men— would  look  if  put  into  print In 

"The  Three 
Dreadful 

Marion  Hailand  has  embodied  some 
wholesome  commentsonpiazzaand  tea- 
table  discussions  she  has  heard.  It's 
the  sort  of  article  you'll  discuss  with 
your  friends.  Have  j  ou  ever  noted  that 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  IN  THE 
CONTINENT    WORTH     TALKING  ABOUT 


The  Modern 

lFnDiviC)uaI  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 

Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 

CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  belne  raised  In  laree  amountB  by 
churches  which  ship  to  uB  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS.  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  la  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sovight  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  materlaS 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  as  at  once  for  informatioii  and  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452'«0  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

SLIDE  RENTING 

GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  AND  CKAFT8,  Parlor 

Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Writs  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 
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The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  1 1  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WAI.TEK  B.  PA.8CS.&.I.I.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


Place  Your  Funds  in  Safe  Securities. 

.nif"?l''.tTJ"i^''"''°"  have  a  large  or  small  amount  for  Investment,  a  well  placed  First  Mortgage  upon  an  Improved  or 
interltt  anl  prTnXafaTTatu*^^^^^^^  """^  ^  "^"^  *  °*  "''^  assurance  of  prompt  payment  of 

Pin»^/wffw°^^  '■""'V^  In  amounts'  from  «500.00  to  *5,000.00  bearing  5}%  and  6%  Interest.  All  loans  carefully  Inspected  and 
^n?»  w  ,L  ?L°I°/^^°H^''S'°'■''  ^.l'"'*'?  I^'erest  and  principal  collected  without  charge.  Correspond- 

ence Invited  and  detailed  Information  with  references  and  list  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

O.  W.  HART,  President  Merchants'  Bank,  Bryant,  S.  D. 
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WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement In  Thk  Continhnt 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  win  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  In 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
investment  In  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
tn  one  of  the  best  Investment  fields  In  the  Northwest. 

Drop  Its  a  line  toaay. 

Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


$1,000 

INVESTED 

In  My  Farm  Mortgages 

means  that  you  have  a  day  laborer  working  for 
you  360  days  In  the  year.  My  Booklet  "C"  will 
explain  this  to  you.  It's  free.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  see  that  you  receive  this 
Interesting  Information  by  return  mail.  It  will 
tell  why  your  money  will  be  absolutely  safe 
and  at  the  same  time  return  a  good  Income  rate. 

Best  of  References  Given  on  Request. 

CEO.  R.  FISH 

Investment  Banker 
ARDMORE  OKLAHOMA 


COlPMAL^sT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adami 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  Yz  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 

SIX  PER  CENT  INVESTMENTS 


FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL  SUMS 


Investors  In  more  than  30  States  and  several  foreign 
countries  invest  In  our  First  Farm  Mortgages  netting 
6%  and  furnished  by  us  for  more  than  30  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  booklet  "C"  and  our  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  KtnKman  N.  Boblns,  Treaa^ 
arer>  Granite  Building.  Rochester,  New  York> 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  1600.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  VHriOIir  MOKT«A«B  CO., 
lOS  West  Orand  A.ve.,      OIotU,  N«w  Mexlec 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proTcd  Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     -  Oklahoma 
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Ten  Helps  for  the  Bible 
School  Teacher 


in  This  Issue 


Teachers  depending  on  special  Sunday  school 
helps  may  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  The 
Continent  is  a  Sunday  school  paper. 

1.  To  Put  Your  Mind  in  the  Right  Attitude 
for  Study:    Read  Dr.  Scott's  article,  page  1694. 

2.  A  Big  Thought  Worth  Driving  Home  : 
See  "verse  3"  Dr.  Jenkins's  article,  page  1694. 

3.  A  Hint  to  Teachers  of  Intermediate 
Classes:    "Verse  4"  Dr.  Jenkins's  article. 

4.  For  Teachers  of  Adult  Classes:  "Verse 
6"  Dr.  Jenkins's  article  is  full  of  suggestions. 

5.  Possible  Christmas  Gifts  for  Your  Class: 
Book  reviews  of  children's  volumes,  pages 
1697-1702. 

6.  To  Interest  Adolescent  Boys:  Tell  them 
a  story  gleaned  from  the  reviews  of  boys'  books. 

7.  To  Grip  the  Interest  of  Girls  Inclined  to 
Be  Frivolous :  Tell  them  the  story  of  Mrs.  Li 
under  "Leading  Sixty  a  Year,"  page  1696. 

8.  For  Scholars  in  lunior  Department :  In- 
terest them  in  missions  with  the  pictures  on 
page  1692. 

9.  To  Incite  You  to  Work  for  More  Pupils: 
Read  figures  of  Sunday  school  losses  in  Mr. 
Ellis's  article,  second  paragraph  and  last  para- 
graph, page  1685. 

10.  For  Authoritative  Statement  of  Current 
Events  for  General  Conversation  with  Older 
Boys:     Read  The  World  department. 


Supply  Committee's  Announcement 

The  last  General  Assembly  created  a  com- 
mittee and  projected  a  plan  for  dealing,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Assembly  itself,  with  the 
too  often  painful  problem  of  vacancy  and  sup- 
ply. The  plan  is  large  enough  for  adequate 
experiment  and  trying  out.  It  is  to  persist 
long  enough  to  have  a  fair  chance. 

The  present  plan  provides  for  a  salaried 
secretary  to  give  his  whole  time  to  this  work. 
The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston, 
superintendent  of  home  missions  for  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Houston  has  demonstrated 
signal  ability  for  this  work.  He  undertakes 
the  new  responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  humility, 
reluctant  to  leave  his  important  work  in  Ohio, 
realizing  the  bigness  and  seriousness  of  the 
new  undertaking,  yielding  finally  to  the  unani- 
mous and  urgent  call  of  the  committee  on 
vacancy  and  supply  only  under  conviction  of 
duty.  That  conviction  grew  out  of  a  sense  of 
the  great  and  perhaps  growing  need  in  our 
denominational  life;  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
man  that  the  conviction  was  deepened  by  the 
very  difificulties  which  the  problem  presents. 
In  undertaking  the  leadership  of  this  work  he 
is  entitled  to  the  moral  support  and  the  prayers 
of  the  whole  church. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a  move- 
ment inaugurated  and  supported  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  church,  and  not  an 
"employment  bureau."  There  are  in  the  field 
two  or  more  agencies  offering  to  place  min- 
isters seeking  fields  of  labor  on  a  commission 
basis.  That  is  both  a  compelling  reason  for 
the  Assembly's  committee  and  a  telling  con- 
trast to  its  spirit. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
get  information.  Already  many  applications 
for  the  services  of  the  committee  have  been 
received.  This  list,  including  both  churches 
and  ministers,  will  grow,  will  be  properly  in- 
dexed and  filed,  and  ultimately  through  the 
cooperation  of  synods  and  presbyteries  will 
embrace  the  whole  field  of  pulpit  supply.  That 
field,  as  related  to  the  task  of  the  committee, 
is  very  much  larger  than  just  the  circle  of 
vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers. 
These  are  many,  a  very  great  many,  who  for 
various  reasons,  of  which  unsuitable  climate  is 
one  of  a  numerous  group,  would  welcome  a 
change,  if  only  there  were  some  satisfactory 
means  of  bringing  it  about. 

The  action  of  General  Assembly  made  Chi- 
cago the  headquarters  of  the  committee.  And 
ill  due  time  the  secretary's  office  will  be  opened 
there.  For  the  present  all  correspondence 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  committee  should 
be  addressed  to  Rev.  Walter  H.  Houston,  87 
14th  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

G.  N.  LuccocK,  Chairman. 


What  Do  You 
Demand  in  Your 
Investments — 
Security? 

TF  you  want  a  safe  in- 
^  vestment  for  your 
money  —  an  investment 
where  the  principal  is 
absolutely  secured  and 
your  income  certain — let 
us  show  you  how 

Bonfoey^s 
First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans 

netting  you  6%  interest 
clear  of  all  expenses  fill 
your  requirements.  Our 
booklet  will  interest  you 
— can  I  send  it  to  you? 

Beverly  H.  Bonfoey 

Mortgage  Loan  Banker 

Established  1879  Vnionville.  No. 

References— Ex. -Gov.  J.  W.  Folk,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President 
Missouri  University,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  F. 
O.  Elson,  Cashier  National  Bank  of  Union- 
vilie,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Elwang,  Mod- 
erator Missouri  Presbytery,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Far>i  Mortgaces 


Mm      ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMScretbe 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMENT— Te»led  by 
DOT  coitomert  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  | 
wrherever  invetton  detire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

<L  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activitiei  u 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C  Writs 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07S 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  non^^VS^KOT^ 


$25,000,000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references.. 
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Financial  Situation 

German  Interest  Rate  Is  Up— How  One  "Pro- 
moter" Overreached  Hlmself-Exports  High- 
ly Diversified. 

Advance  of  the  interest  rate  by  the  German 
Imperial  bank  has  reflected  the  same  condition 
which  has  maintained  stiff  rates  in  American 
money  centers.  The  German  rate  was  made  6 
per  cent,  the  highest  it  has  been  since  January, 
1908,  but  it  had  little  or  no  disturbing  effect 
in  Europe.  In  this  country  the  commercial 
agencies  and  business  men  report  continued 
splendid  business.  The  freight  car  shortage, 
specially  in  the  southern  states,  is  proving  a 
serious  problem  to  many  shippers.  Building  is 
increasing  over  last  month's  reports. 

The  convention  of  the  investment  bankers  of 
America  in  New  York  last  week  means  much 
to  American  investments,  although  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  convention  are  not  available  at  the 
time  this  is  written.  Any  move  which  these 
men  may  take  toward  rendering  investments 
more  safe  will  be  for  the  good  not  only  of 
present  investors  but  future  generations.  It 
will  help  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  in 
passing  prosperity  on. 

Hawthorne  Is  on  Trial 

It  is  more  or  less  significant  that  the  trial 
of  Julian  Hawthorne  and  his  partners  should 
be  called  in  New  York  about  the  time  the  in- 
vestment bankers  assembled.  This  son  of  the 
famous  author  has  been  using  his  inherited 
talents  to  write  prospectuses  for  silver  and  iron 
mines  in  which  he  was  largely  interested.  The 
federal  authorities  are  prosecuting  him  for  ob- 
taining money  through  the  mails  under  false 
pretenses.  It  is  said  the  amount  obtained  has 
been  several  million  dollars. 

A  little  insight  into  the  operations  of  new 
insurance  companies  is  given  in  the  recent 
demise  of  a  southern  concern.  The  promoter 
arranged  to  vote  himself  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stock  issued  and  also  obtained  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  first  year  premiums,  15  per 
cent  of  the  second  year  and  yYi  per  cent  of 
the  third  year  premiums.  It  was  also  arranged 
■  that  this  golden  stream  should  flow  to  his 
family  for  twenty-five  years  after  his  death. 
The  company  couldn't  stand  such  "milking"  and 
went  the  way  of  many  others.  The  Financial 
World  from  this  example  draws  the  lesson  that 
prospective  investors  in  insurance  stock  should 
know  the  facts  as  to  the  commission  paid 
promoters  for  selling  securities. 

Sell  World  Many  Things 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  natives  of 
ninety  countries  use  telephones  made  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  value  of  such  scientific  instruments 
exported  last  year  totaled  $13,000,000.  Coun- 
tries as  widely  separated  as  Korea  and  Egypt, 
the  Canary  islands  and  Brazil  came  to  America 
for  supplies.  Wire  nails  to  the  amount  of  140,- 
000,000  pounds  were  also  distributed  over  sixcy 
countries,  the  product  of  American  mills.  Even 
such  a  comparatively  unimportant  article  of 
commerce  as  fly  paper  went  to  seventy-five 
countries.  Among  other  articles  exported  were 
adding  machines,  printing  presses,  aeroplanes, 
automobiles,  clocks  and  watches,  celluloid  manu- 
factures, binder  twine,  dynamite,  gunpowder, 
locomotives,  ice-making  machinery,  jewelry, 
kitchen  utensils,  phonographs,  car  wheels,  cot- 
ton cloth,  printers'  ink,  barbed  wire,  boots 
and  shoes,  motion  picture  films,  telegraph  in- 
struments, locks,  hinges,  razors,  bathtubs,  trac- 
tion engines,  stationary  engines,  elevators,  cot- 
ton gins  and  cash  registers. 


School  and  College 

Albany  College  is  endeavoring  to  raise  $95,- 
000  by  Dec.  31  as  part  of  an  extensive  endow- 
ment campaign. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  will  preach  the  sermon  at  the 
dedication  of  Severance  hall,  the  new  dormitory 
of  Dubuque  College  and  Seminary,  Dec.  3. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Plympton, 
first  principal,  was  unveiled  Nov.  12  in  the 
auditorium  of  Wilson  College.  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Kennedy,  who  presented  the  portrait,  paid  high 
tribute  to  Miss  Plympton's  services  to  the  col- 
lege during  its  formative  days.  Dr.  Anna  J. 
McKeag,  president,  accepted  the  portrait.  Mrs. 
A.  Nevin  Pomeroy,  a  trustee,  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  education  of  women. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

UlinoisThist&SaviiigsBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,5  0  0,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 
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When  You  Make  a  Sale-Make  a  Friend 

So  says  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

OUR  circle  of  business  friends  has  increased  steadily  for  30  years.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  what  sort  of  service  a  reliable  Investment  House 
could  render  You?  Not  some  Individual  Agent  lending  your  money.  Rather  an 
Investment  House  with  sufficient  resources  and  credit  to  lend  its  own  money 
and  carry  the  mortgages  in  stock.  This  guarantees  that  they  have  investigated 
the  borrovyer,  the  security  and  his  title  to  the  security.  Woen  you  want  to 
put  money  out  at  interest,  they  furnish  you  a  loan  with  the  papers  all  complete. 

THEY  collect  the  Interest  for  yon.   In  fact  they  "do  all  the  worry- 
ing."  Interest  payments  come  to  you  promptly,  in  convenient  New 
York  drafts.   You  merely  clip  the  coupons. 

SEIiECr  your  House  as  carefully  as  you  wou'd  select  your  Banker  at 
home.    Liook  up  their  record — how  loug  in  business  and  their  methods. 
•  Write  the  people  in  the  town  where  they  are  located,  and  to  their  customers. 
The  Management  of  "The  Continent"  can  also  furnish  you  this  information. 

WE  offer  you  such  a  service  as  we  have  described  above, 
tomers  rarely  leave  us.    "We  do  business  with  our  friends- 
mies  won't  trade  with  us." 

We  Offer  6%  First  Mortgages  on  Farms 


Our  cus- 
-our  ene- 


€L  glOO,  SdOO,-$1, 000  and  upwards,  paylDg  annual 
Interest  by  coupons.  Loans  fall  due  In  5,  7  or 
10  years,  according  to  contract. 


C  The  notes  are  tbe  Individual  obligation  o( 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  their  farm. 


It  you  haOe  money  to  Intiest  this  tall  ask  torMortgage  ListNo.  702~A1so  our  Booklet 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  (Inc.) 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MOBTOAQE  COMPAN  y  INCORPORATED  UNDER  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Busineis  Established  1892  Capital  and  Surplus  $145,000.00 


BECAUSE 

OUR 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  bearing 
property.  Inspected  byoue  of  ourolflcers 
  and  neyer  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values, 

^  EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purchase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  YOU  couldnot 
ask  for  a  ttrovger  endor/ement  than  this.   TOUK  INTEREST 
and  PKINCIPAL  remitted   on  due  date.  In  New  York  Ex- 
change without  charge.   Write  for  list,  Infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33J%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil.  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $ 1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texat 
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From  Various  Fields 


Indiana 

Evansville  Churches  Busy 

The  session  of  Olivet  church  plans  to  intro- 
duce the  double  budget  system. 

In  order  to  attract  more  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  Evansville,  Dr.  H.  A.  Hymes  of 
Grace  Memorial  church  diversifies  the  evening 
service  each  Sunday.  Extensive  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  property. 

Jefferson  Avenue  church,  Rev.  A.  D.  Light 
pastor,  is  planning  a  two  weeks'  campaign  to 
raise  $40,000  for  a  new  church  home. 

Rev.  W.  Burton  Lile,  pastor  of  Parke  Me- 
morial church,  is  preaching  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  prodigal  son  this  month. 


The  church  at  Bluffton  has  just  bought  a  new 
manse  costing  $4,000. 

According  to  press  reports  Dr.  W.  E.  Bieder- 
wolf  at  Hamilton  is  having  large  audiences  at 
special   evangelistic  meetings. 

Grace  church,  Indianapolis,  was  damaged  by 
fire  recently.  Services  were  held  in  the  near-by 
M.  E.  church  on  Nov.  17  and  special  meetings 
just  started  had  to  be  postponed.  Repairs  were 
begun  at  once. 

As  the  result  of  union  revival  services  at 
Plymouth  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  Octo- 
ber under  the  lead  of  Evangelist  C.  Fenwick 
Reed  and  C.  C.  Grant  the  high  school  graduat- 
ing class  decided  to  have  no  dance  in  connec- 
tion with  commencement. 

^  The  total  of  the  gifts  announced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  exer- 
cises of  First  church,  Richmond,  of  which  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Graham  is  pastor,  amounted  to 
$1,125.  This  church  has  given  to  the  ministry 
such  men  as  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  John  Tracy 
and  Stanley  Hughes.  Second  and  Earlham 
Heights  churches,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
McNary  is  pastor,  child  and  grandchild  of 
First  church,  had  a  cordial  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. 

Wisconsin 

At  First  church,  Eau  Claire,  an  enthusiastic 
men's  club  has  just  been  organized.  Rev. 
William  T.  Angus  is  pastor. 

The  pastor  of  First  church,  Superior,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Knowles,  is  so  far  improved  from  his 
long  sickness  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
work  again. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Orton,  who  recently  closed  a 
lijiree  years'  service  with  Bethel  church,  Ash- 
land, and  its  missions,  is  now  studying  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Bethel  is  being 
ministered  to  by  Professor  Brownell  of  North- 
land College,  Ashland. 
.  G.  L.  Merriam,  who  has  charge  of  the  Indian 
reserve  work,  is  improving  the  equipment  with 
a  new  manse  and  church  building.  Rev.  Gerrit 
Verloiyl,  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work, 
and  Rev.  E.  Iverson,  Sunday  school  missionary, 
held  a  very  successful  institute  with  Mr.  Mer- 
riam and  the  Indian  congregation  Nov.  10. 

Ohio 

Dr.  E.  M.  McMillin  has  lately  returned  from 
Europe  and  is  temporarily  at  Mount  Gilead. 

Following  the  Billy  Sunday  campaign  in  East 
Liverpool  at  the  first  communion  service  by 
the  new  pastor  of  Second  church.  Rev.  Harold 
G.  Gaunt,  sixty-seven  members  were  received. 
Of  this  number  sixty-one  were  on  confession. 

New  York 

Home  Mission  Week  was  observed  in  Bing- 
hamton  by  a  series  of  meetings. 

Miss  Minnie  Dougherty,  a  graduate  of  Vas- 
sar,  has  been  engaged  as  social  worker  by 
First  church,  Syracuse.  She  has  had  experi- 
ence on  the  foreign  mission  field,  as  well  as  in 
various  home  mission  centers. 

Idaho 

Nov.  I  citizens  of  Caldwell  gathered  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  College  of  Idaho  to  cele- 
brate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Boone,  and  also 
of  their  coming  to  Idaho.  Dr.  Boone  came  to 
Caldwell  as  home  missionary  in  1887  and  when 


the  College  of  Idaho  was  opened  in  1891  he 
became  its  president. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Boise  Presbytery 
at  Caldwell  Nov.  i  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  organize  a  church  at  Peaceful  Valley  if  the 
way  be  clear. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Swart,  formerly  of  Woodsfield, 
Ohio,  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Spring- 
field and  Pingree  the  middle  of  November. 
These  are  new  towns  on  the  American  Falls 
irrigation  project. 

A  brick  chapel  was  dedicated  at  Collister,  a 
suburb  of  Boise,  Nov.  3.  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Chalfant,  Rev.  McLain  W.  Davis  and  Rev. 
E.  N.  Murphy  took  part.  This  is  a  mission 
of  First  church,  Boise,  and  is  grouped  with 
Pierce  Park  under  Mr.  Murphy's  care. 

Illinois 

Union  evangelistic  services  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Evangelist  J.  L.  Ludgate  of  Wheaton 
were  held  in  Nashville  church  Nov.  24. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton,  financial  secretary  of 
the  college  at  Aledo,  has  moved  to  Monmouth 
because  of  better  railroad  facilities  there. 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  the  presbyterial 
school  at  Geneseo,  is  having  the  best  year  in 
its  history.    Rev.  E.  E.  DeLong  is  pastor. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Johnson,  for  nearly  forty  years 
pastor  at  Edgington,  is  back  from  Utah  on  a 
visit  and  for  a  short  time  is  preaching  at 
Buffalo  Prairie. 

Rev.  Donald  K.  Campbell  has  been  given  a 
vacation  of  three  months  by  Ottawa  church. 
He  and  Mrs.  Campbell  expect  to  spend  most 
of  the  time  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  prepresbyterial  evangelistic  conference  oc- 
cupied the  day  before  last  meeting  of  Rock 
River  Presbytery  and  as  a  result  it  was  decided 
tc  put  a  pastor-evangelist  in  the  presbytery. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Vance  of  Norwood  is  developing 
a  community  church.  The  basement  has  just 
been  enlarged.  A  young  men's  club,  with  an 
attendance  of  thirty-two,  is  led  by  the  pastor. 

A  new  church  has  been  organized  at  Burgess 
and  another  at  Silvius  in  Rock  River  Presby- 
tery. Burgess  is  a  new  country  town  on  the 
Rock  Island  Southern  interurban, .  and  Silvius 
is  a  suburb  of  Rock  Island. 

Oregon 

Medford  First  church  begins  special  evan- 
gelistic services  Dec.  i.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
Weston  F.  Shields,  will  be  assisted  by  Dr. 
William  Parsons  of  Eugene. 

Bethany  church,  Tacoma,  has  in  attendance 
many  of  the  students  of  Whitworth  College. 
Those  who  make  this  their  church  home  are 
received  into  associate  membership. 

A  vigorous  men's  brotherhood  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Westminster  church,  Tacoma,  Rev. 
J.  Wesley  McCallum  pastor.  The  Sunday 
school  has  grown  so  large  that  they  are  plan- 
ning enlarged  rooms. 

H.  M.  Foster  and  his  wife  occupy  a  lonely 
post  at  Tahola  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast 
They  see  signs  of  progress,  though  hindered  by 
lack  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold 
services.    They  hope  to  have  a  church. 

Kansas 

The  new  First  church  building  of  Winfield  is 
nearing  completion.    It  will  cost  $40,000. 

Pastor-Evangelist  D.  C.  Smith  conducted  one 
week's  evangelistic  meetings  beginning  Nov.  10 
at  Shiloh,  Lincoln  county.  Nov.  17  a  commit- 
tee of  Solomon  Presbytery  organized  a  Pres- 
byterian church  with  twenty-eight  members. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bradbury  has  been  holding  services 
in  a  schoolhouse. 

West  Virginia 

The  looth  anniversary  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Wheeling  was  recently  celebrated  by  special 
services.  Chancellor  McCormick  of  Pittsburg 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden,  editor  of  The  Pres- 
byterian Banner,  participated. 

Canada 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Saskat- 
chewan at  Regina  was  largely  attended  by  dele- 
gates of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  Stuart  Atcheson  of  Broadview  was  elected 
moderator. 


The  famous  African  explorer,  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  says  that  he  retains  as  clear  a 
memory  of  the  beasts  'and  birds  that  accom- 
panied him  on  his  wanderings  as  of  his  human 
companions,  white,  black  and  yellow.  They 
included  many  strange  pets,  a  baby  leopard, 
a  wonderful  Arabian  horse,  a  zebra,  a  Masai 
donkey,  apes,  baboons  and  monkeys.  All  were 
intelligent  and  very  much  "domesticated"  with 
him,  and  his  reminiscences  of  them  will  form 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  attractive  features  in 
the  next  volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Light  of  the  Christmas  Star 

The  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board  has  issued 
a  Christmas  service  for  Sunday  schools,  con- 
cluding with  a  fascinating  Christmas  story. 
The  coin  envelope  for  the  foreign  mission  offer- 
ing has  a  Christmas  design  in  three  colors.  All 
of  the  supplies  are  furnished  free  of  charge  in 
any  quantity  desired  to  Sunday  schools  pledg- 
ing their  Christmas  offering  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Sample  packet  of  the  supplies  may  be  secured 
on  request  from  Rev.  George  H.  Trull,  Sunday 
School  Secretary,  156  5th  avenue.  New  York. 


THE  HOLY 
LAND 

Tours  to  the  Orient,  Including  the  Mediter- 
ranean Countries.  Leave  New  York,  Jan.  8,  22  and 
Feb.  19. 

Othkk  Touks:  South  America.  Jan.  25th.  Feb. 
8  and  Feb.  20;  Round  the  World,  Jan.  2  and  22; 
Japan.  Feb.  14  and  Mar.  13;  Mediterranean 
Lands,  frequent  dates,  Jan.  to  May. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 
306  Wathington  St.,  Boston        225  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 
1005  ChetlDut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Old  Reliable 
Heneely  Foundry, 
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iB  BELLS 

Aik  ior  Catalofuo  and  Special  DouUoa  Pba  No.  28 
EsTaBLiaHiD  1858 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO.,    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  TId.    Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
[.tone  and  darability.   Write  for  catalogue, 
f  E.  W.VaNDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Burkeje  Bell  Foohdry 
^  (Estab.  1837).  559  E.  Second  St^  CINCINNATI,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

y.  N.Y. 
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TROY.  N.Y.  AND 
I y7  BROAOWAY.N  Y. CITY. 


Pastors  &  Building  Committees  ^ 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 
An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beating, 
Gives  valuable  suggestions  oo  designs,  fin.  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  Float 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pews,  Pnlpit  FnrnStnre.  S.  S.  Seating  S 

American  Seating  Company  J 
218  S.  WabashAvenue        CHICAGO  J 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place,Northville,Mich. 


Beautiful  in  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  in  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.    Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  ft  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL    FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


1400^^ 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
,  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 
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"Speak  Up,  Bunny" 

CThe  Continent's  Cover  Page  for  This  Week] 
Childhood's  happy  hours  are  filled  with 
strange  fancies.  Less  distinguished  folk  than 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  have  seen  goblins  sport- 
ing around  the  tombstones  of  a  cemetery,  or 
have  played  that  mush  covered  with  sugar  was 
an  island  under  perpetual  snow.  The  aristo- 
cratic bunnies  which  Margaret  D.  Bliss  has 
put  on  the  front  seats  of  the  little  schoolroom 
in  the  special  drawing  for  The  Continent  ought 
to  learn  much  from  so  patient  a  teacher.  The 
children  of  The  Continent's  big  family  will 
find  something  very  interesting  about  this  cover 
in  the  Young  America  department  this  week. 
They  may  see  in  the  tallest  (but  least  attentive) 
bunny  a  resemblance  to  pets  of  their  own  and 
recall  their  playful  pranks. 


Clergy  and  Laity 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hovey  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  recently  celebrated  in  a  quiet  way  the 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Dr. 
Hovey,  who  is  well  known  throughout  the  East 
and  in  Presbyterian  circles  generally,  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  Indiana. 

The  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Henry  Carpenter  took  place  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov.  22.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  a 
graduate  of  McCormick  and  Princeton  Semi- 
naries, and  has  held  pastorates  during  the  last 
half  century  in  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Chicago — 509  South  Wabash  avenue,  Dec.  2. 
10  a.  m. 

Maumee — Toledo  First  Westminster,  Dec.  9, 
10  a.  m. 

Cincinnati — Cincinnati  Sixth,  Dec.  16. 

Moderators  Elected 
Omaha — Walter  N.  Halsey,  Omaha. 

Ordinations 
Omaha — Arthur  J.  McCIung,  Nov.  7. 

Resignations 

Delaware — Wilmington  Italian  mission  :  Thomas 
de  Pamphilis. 

Idaho — Rexburg  and  Rigby :  J.  C.  Carver. 

Illinois— Milan  :  M.  G.  Hanna  ;  Ashton  :  Alex- 
ander English;  Seaton  :  Philip  Palmer;  War- 
ren :  H.  Frank  Reid  ;  Winnebago  :  M.  S.  Ax- 
tell. 

Michigan — Unadilla  and  Plainfield :  Frank  E. 
Armstrong  :  Richland  :  T.  A.  Scott. 

Minnesota— St.  Paul  East:  E.  A.  Oldenburg. 

Nebraska — Ord  :  P.  A.  Davies ;  Lincoln  First: 
W.  W.  Lawrence ;  Gresham  :  Frederick  C. 
Hullhorst ;  Omaha  First  German :  Julius  F. 
Schwarz ;  La  Platte  and  Anderson  Grove : 
Charles  E.  Baskerville ;  Osceola  :  William  J 
Frost;  Primrose:  William  Y.  Roberts. 

New  Jersey— Camden  :  U.  Franklin  Smiley. 

New  York— Cortland  North  chapel :  L.  M.  Law- 
rence. 

Pennsylvania — Ashley:  George  H.  Broening. 
Calls 

California— Redding :  M.  S.  Riddle,  accepts. 

Idaho— Idaho  Falls:  J.  J.  Dalton,  accepts; 
Montpelier :  J.  C.  Garver,  accepts. 

Indiana — Kokomo  :  Otis  Smith. 

Michigan— Menominee  :  Fred  A.  Kuder  ;  Monta- 
gue :  T.  A.  Scott,  accepts. 

Nebraska — Omaha  German:  J.  F.  Mueller;  St. 
Paul :  P.  A.  Davies,  accepts ;  Osceola  :  Fred- 
erick C.  Hullhorst,  accepts ;  Alexandria : 
Walter  N.  Gillis,  accepts;  O'Neill:  George 
Longstaff,  accepts;  Dalton:  Theodore  A. 
Hageman,  accepts. 

New  York— Holley  First :  L.  M.  Lawrence,  ac- 
cepts. 

Ohio — Toledo  First- Westminster :  E.  M.  W. 
Millan,  declines;  Forest:  Carl  L.  Attig,  ac- 
cepts ;  Cincinnati  Evanston :  L.  E.  Lee,  ac- 
cepts. 

Oregon — Pendleton  :  Sherwood  L.  Grigsby,  ac- 
cepts. 

Pennsylvania — Freeport :  H.  W.  Hanna,  ac- 
cepts; Fairview:  B.  B.  Harrison,  accepts. 

Installations 
Illinois— Seaton :  M.  G.  Hanna,  Nov.  13;  Vir- 
den:  G.  Reynolds,  Nov.  13;  Edgington  :  Ad- 
dison G.  Stewart,  Oct.  23. 


Michigan — Sandusky  :  John  Caldwell,  Nov.  i 
Maine — Portland  :  Alexander  Jackson,  Oct.  29 
Nebraska — Hartington  :  Dr.  Galagher,  Nov.  14 

Omaha  Castellar  Street:  C.  C.  Meek;  Ben 

son  First :  Arthur  J.  McClung. 
New  Hampshire — Bedford  :  Francis  D.  George 

Nov.  15. 

New  Jersey — Mount  Airy :  I.  P.  Emerick 
Nov.  20. 

New  York — Cortland  First :  C.  W.  Scovel 
Nov.  26 ;  Warsaw :  George  D.  Miller,  Nov 
1 1  ;   Cohecton :   S.  H.  Beshgetobr,  Nov.  14 

North  Dakota — Moiiango :  M.  W.  Merrell 
Nov.  13. 

Ohio-^Savannah  :  M.  E.  Todd,  Nov.  21. 
Pennsylvania — Amity  Lower  Ten  Mile :  J.  B 

Miller,  Nov.  14. 
Wisconsin — ^Phillips :  John  McMurry,  Oct.  2 

Supplies  Arranged 
New  Hampshire — Windham  :  Fred  McNeill. 
Vermont :  South  Ryegate  :  Vaclav  Ziegler. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Illinois — Ashton    and    Franklin    Grove,  Bert 
Moore  clerk,  Ashton ;    Milan   and  Pleasant 
Ridge,   Garden   Plain   and   Newton,  Buffalo 
Prairie. 
Nebraska — Lynch,  Ponca. 

Change  of  Address 
Grigsby,  S.  L. — Medford  to  Pendleton,  Ore. 
Harold,  W.  S. — Keota,  Iowa,  to  Jupiter,  N.  C. 
Noble,  W.  B. — Los  Angeles  to  141 1  gth  street, 

Coronado,  Cal. 
Attig,  Carl  L. — Wellston  to  Forest,  Ohio. 
Scott,  T.  A. — Richland  to  Montague,  Mich. 

Accessions 

Idaho — Malad,  8,  Nov.  lo,'  W.  D.  Williams 
pastor ;  Pocatello,  8,  Nov.  3,  Clyde  E.  van  der 
Maaten  pastor. 

Illinois — Peniel,  7,  Oct.  27,  Spencer  Baker 
supply;  Ottawa,  12,  Nov.  10,  Donald  K. 
Campbell  pastor. 

Indiana — Evansville  Olivet,  4,  Nov.  10,  Wil- 
liam F.  Padgett  pastor;  Plymouth,  9,  Nov.  10, 
W.  C.  Logan  pastor. 

Minnesota — St.  Paul  Knox,  22,  Oct.  13,  B.  3. 
Bates  pastor. 

Pennsylvania — Sunbury,  28,  Nov.  10,  R.  C. 
Aukerman  pastor. 

Washington — Vancouver,  14,  Nov.  3,  H.  S. 
Templeton  pastor;  Wenatchee,  22,  Nov.  10, 
J.  A.  Laurie  pastor. 

Wisconsin — Eau  Claire  First,  7,  Nov.  3,  Wil- 
liam T.  Angus  pastor. 

Churches  Organized 
Washington — Utopia,  Oct.  13,  23  members,  D. 

B.  McLaughlin ;  Alger,  25  members,  D.  B. 

McLaughlin. 
Wisconsin — Oilman,   17  members,  supplied  by 

J.  A.  Paddock. 

Dedications 

Kansas — Smith  Center,  structure  costing 
$15,000. 

Pennsylvania — Lyndora,  Nov.  10,  W.  O.  David 
pastor. 

Necrology 

Braden — Bellevue,  Neb.,  Nov.  6,  Robert  Martin 
Luther  Braden,  pastor-evangelist  Omaha 
Presbytery,  aged  55. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Patmknt  must  bk  sbnt  with  thb  notiob.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  shoald  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

DeVoe— Mrs.  .J.  B.  DeVoe  died  at  Orwell,  Ohio.  She  was 
one  of  those  sa'ntly  women  who  are  sorely  missed  when 
taken  from  the  earth.  She  was  born  at  Beemervllle.  N.  J., 
July  8.  1830,  and  died  at  Orwell.  Nov.  14,  1912,  aged  82  years 
4  months  and  tJ  days.  Burial  occurred  Nov.  17.  In  Orwell 
cemetery.  She  was  married  to  Henry  A.  DeVoe  Sept.  18. 
1850.  After  several  years'  residence  in  New  York  and  Green- 
ville, N.  T..  they  settled  In  Orwell  and  established  a  suc- 
cessful business,  which  has  remained  in  the  DeVoe  family 
for  over  50  years.  Mr.  DeVoe  passed  away  Oct.  .30.  1869. 
leaving  his  widow  and  seven  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Three  children  have  preceded  their  mother  to  the  other 
shore.  Born  into  the  kingdom  of  .Jesus  Christ,  she  early 
entered  into  Christian  service,  taking  her  place  in  the 
choir  and  other  activities  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Beemerville,  N.  J.,  and  Greenville,  N.  T.,  then  at  Orwell, 
where  she  has  actively  labored  for  over  50  years.  She  was 
tireless  In  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick  and  afflicted  and 
generous  to  the  extreme.  No  task  was  too  hard  for  her  to 
assume. 

Her  church's  Interest  was  Indelibly  engraved  upon  her 
heart,  and  only  eternity  can  reveal  the  extent  of  that  de- 
votion. Her  sweet  and  generous  service  was  at  the  disposal 
of  all  who  were  in  need.  Many  homes  have  experienced 
her  gracious  ministry.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  or  word  we 
would  have  engraved  upon  her  memorial  which  is  already 
written  In  loving  hearts  It  Is  that  word  which  was  a  motto 
of  her  life:  "Others." 


Will  A. 
Cheesman 

North  Girard,  Pa. 

Singing  Evangelist, 
Pastors'  Helper, 
Chorus  Director, 
Lecturer. 

Recommended  by 
the  Clergy. 

Write  for  particulars 


c 
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lORIENTALTOURS 


Sailing  Jan.  21,  .Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  1913.  For  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE,  TURKEY,  GREECE.  Finest  accommoda- 
tions—culture leaders.  Descriptive  booklet  now  ready 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building         -:•  Chicago,  III. 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

PFNTINu  NEW  METHOD  S(  SUBJECTS, 
nbn  I  CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 

M00RE-HUBBELL&C0.7I)  masonk  TEMPk{-CHiCA&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cent*  a 

"Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thb  Continknt  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  OtRDER 


MI8CELLANKOUS 


TRAINED  ORGANIST  (WOMAN)  WHO  HAS  BEEN 
successful  with  children's  choir  work  and  general  choir 
work  desires  engagement  in  greater  New  York.  Excellent 
references.  Add.  A.  N.  P.,  No.  682  Park  PI..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EV.  C.  MEMMOTT,  LECLAIRE.  IOWA,  IS  AVAIL- 
able  for  evangelistic  work. 


ORGANIST,   CHOIRMASTER,  CHRISTIAN,  KXPER- 
ienced.  desires  appointment.  Boy.  mixed  and  children's 
choirs.   Address  X.  Y.,  Continent,  Chicago. 


M/ANTED-PASTOR  FOR  CHURCH  IN  NORTHWEST. 
»'  One  who  can  make  good.  Must  be  orthodox,  at 
least  a  fair  sermonizer,  a  good  mixer  and  keen  to  do  the 
Master's  work.  Wife  must  be  in  full  sympathy.  Church  is 
united,  well  located.  Good  Sunday  school.  O.  T.,  care 
The  Continent. 


PRESBYTERIANS— COME  TO  "SELMA, CALIFORNIA, 
the  Home  of  the  Peach."   Excellent  soil,  climate  and 
people.   Address  W.  T.  Howe,  Pastor. 


YOTJNG  MAN  EXPERIENCED  IN  TEACHING,  CLUB 
and  community  work  desires  executive  position.  Ad- 
dress B,  care  of  The  Continent. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM-WHY  NOT  DIFFERENT 
this  year?  A  lecture  on  Palestine,  illustrated  with 
pictures  taken  by  the  speaker,  four  years  resident  there. 
Terms  reasouable.   Address  C,  care  of  The  Continent. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOB  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FKUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co..  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS  —  LOCATE  ON  A 
Southeastern  farm  along  the  Southern  Railway  Lines. 
Cheapest  and  most  profitable  land  in  America.  SIO  an  acre 
up,  easy  terms.  Poultry.  Truck.  Fruit.  Dairying.  Livestock 
pay  big.  Unexcelled  living  conditions.  Land  list,  subscrip- 
tion to  "Southern  Field''  and  all  services  Free.  M.  V. 
Richard",  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Room '22.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


MO  NARY  BROS.'  SANITARIUM— A  DELIGHTFUL 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  beantlfal  Naga- 
wlcka  Lake,  near  Hartland,  Wis. ;  where  In  addition  to  the 
usual  advantages  of  a  first-class  sanitarium,  patrons  have 
the  remarkable  benefit  of  scientific,  oorrectlve  osteopathic 
treatment.  Correspondence  solicited.  Through  trains  from 
Chicago  on  C.  M.  4  St.  P.  R'y.  Carriages  meet  all  trains. 
William  D.  McNary,  M.  D..  D.  O.,  J.  Foster  McNary.  M.  D., 
D.O..  resident  Dhyslclans:  A.  W.  Brockway.  D.O..  associate 


PENNOYKR  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1867), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Fennoyer 
Sanitarium.  Kenosha,  Wis. 


TOURS 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


SAVE  TIME— INCREASE  KNOWLEDGE.  FOB  STUDY 
at  home  or  travel  abroad  you  need  our  booklet — "400 
Masterpieces."  From  30.000  paintings  In  40  public  and  pri- 
vate European  galleries  we  have  selected  4()0  through  per- 
sonal observation.  One  copy  postpaid  60  cents.  Five  copies 
to  one  address  S2.00.  New  York  'Travel  Club,  Pierce  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


O  TO  EUEOPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE— A  FEW  TOUBS 
T  to  organizers  of  small  parties.  Write  today.  Univer- 
sity Tours,  Box  V,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 


If  you  wish  to  make  a  Christmas  Present  that  will  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  you  can  choose 
nothing  better  for  the  money  than  a  year's  subscription  to 


THE  MJTH'S  COMPANION 


A  single  gift  which  each  member  of  the  family  can  share 
with  all  the  rest  every  week  in  the  year. 


For  Men 

"Y^HE  important  events  of  the 
day  accurately  recorded. 
The  best  of  science  in  a  nut- 
shell. Articles  by  the  fore- 
most men  in  business  and 
professional  life. 


For  Boys         For  Women        For  Girls 


^RTICLES  on  the  great 
games  by  expert  coaches. 
The  use  of  tools.  The  train- 
ing of  the  eye  and  hand. 
Splendid  stories  of  heroic 
adventure. 


^^RTICLES  on  dress  and 
deportment  and  recrea- 
tions. Candy  -  making  and 
fancy  work.  Profitable  oc- 
cupations. Vivid  stories  of 
school  and  college  life. 


igTORIES  and  sketches  out 
of  the  heart.  Articles  of 
special  interest  to  women. 
Hints  and  suggestions  that  help 
in  running  the  house.  The 
weekly  health  article. 


Eight  Glorious  Serial  Stories 


THE  STEAM-SHOVEL  MAN,  A  Tale  of  the  Panama  Canal  . 
ON  MISERY  GORE,  A  Story  of  Luck  and  Pluck  in  the  Maine  Logging-Camps 
THE  WILDERNESS  CASTAWAYS,  Adventures  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Solitudes 
SARAH  BREWSTER'S  RELATIVES,  A  Chronicle  of  Domestic  Life 


RALPH  D.  PAINE 
HOLMAN  F.  DAY 
DILLON  WALLACE 
ELIA  W.  PEATTIE 


THE  COLONEL'S  EXPERIMENT,  A  Charming  Story  for  Girls  EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO 

THE  VISION,  A  Tale  of  Chicago  Business  Life  ....  GARDNER  HUNTING 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON,  A  Story  of  St.  Timothy's  School  .         ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 

TH'^  TIMBER  TREASURE,  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Canadian  Woods       FRANK  LILLIE  POLLOCK 

^^''■^.y^j^  'll  be  250  other  complete  stories — stories  of  shrange  adventure,  of  luck  and  pluck,  of  laughable  predicaments, 
of  ttie  t .  '■',{>/y  '  , 

knowledge  a.  ^V^/  to  every  issue, 

(I  I, 


The  Companion  Window  Transparency  and  Calendar 

Every  new  subscriber  to  The  Companion  for  1913  will  receive  this  exquisite  souvenir — a  Transparency  to  be  hung  in  the 
window  or  in  front  of  a  lamp.  Through  it  the  light  shines  softly,  illuminating  the  design — a  figure  of  Autumn  laden  with  fruits; 
and  all  around,  wreathed  in  purple  clusters  of  grapes  and  green  foliage,  is  the  circle  of  the  months.  IT  IS  THE  MOST 
ATTRACTIVE  GIFT  EVER  GIVEN  TO  COMPANION  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Christmas  Present  Coupon 


Gift 
Gift 


1 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this  coupon  or  the  name  of  this  publication  with  H 
$2.00  for  the  new  1913  volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion  will  receive  : 

AU  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1912  free,  including  the  beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 

The  Companion  Window  Transparency  and  Calendar  for  1913  free,  the  most  beautiful  novelty  ever 
given  to  Companion  readers.    (An  extra  copy  is  sent  to  every  one  making  a  gift  subscription.) 

Then  the  fifty-two  Issues  for  1913— long  hours  of  companionship  with  the  wise,  the  adventurous,  the  v 
entertiuning — all  for  less  than  four  cents  a  week.  KBi7g 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company^s  Holiday  Books 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


MHE'MASTER 

SSeoaks 


Dickens  was  in  London. 


IN 
OTHER 
LANDS 

Twice 
Around 
the  World 

By  EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


Tbe  auHior  of  "Tlae  Land 
of  the  Wliite  Helmet"  has' 
traveled  fartlier  afield  tills 
time.  He  has  gone  "coast  wise 
— cro.ss  seas — round  the  world 
and  back  again.   Those  who 
know  the    work  which  Mr. 
Forbes    has    done   on  "The 
World's   Work"  will   be  pre- 
pared for  this  wealth  of  good 
things. 

Illustrated.    Net  $2.00 


Fetish  Folk  of 
West  Africa 

By  ROBERT  H.  MILUGAN 

The  author  of  that  fascinating  vol- 
ume, "The  .Jungle  Folk  of  Africa."  has 
written  another  book  on  the  dark  con- 
tinent which  is  every  bit  as  interesting 
.as  the  first.  The  author  says:  "Both  are 
about  the  people    of  Africa,   but  the 
second  is   more  intimate,  and  studies 
tbe  African  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
beliefs— fetishism." 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.50 


SunYatSenr;::*^^r 

By  JAMES  CANTUE 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Hong-  Kong,  1889-96 

And  C.  SHERIDAN  JONES 

The  authors'  twenty-five  years  close  friendship 
with  Dr.  Sun  has  given  to  the  world  this  wonder- 
ful Inside  study  of  China's  epoch-making  patriot 

Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.25 


FICTION , 

Already  Among  the  Season's  "Leaders" 

The  Master  of  "The  Oaks" 

By  CAROUNE  ABBOT  STANLEY,  Author  of  "Order  No.  11" 

"An  extremely  well  written  tale.    It  Is  refreshing  anion?  modern  problem  stories 
to  meet  with  such  wholesome  and  charming  characters."— 1'.  .Sun. 

"One  of  the  best  American  novels  of  the  past  twelve  months."— Boston  Herald. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1  25 

Author  of  "Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador" 

The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job        By  nokman  duncan 

A  HEARTY  TALE  OF  THE  SEA 

Norman    Duncan's  latest  story  of  "Down  North."   It  is  further  proof  that  he  is  as 
much  at  home  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  as  Kipling  is  in  India  or 
,_T-_j—  Illustrated.   Net  $1.00 


Author  of  "Everybody's  Lone: 


some,  etc. 


GIFT  BOOKS 

HUGH  BLACK'S  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
Author  of  "Friendship" 

Three  Dreams  A  Vision  of  To-morrow 

"Must  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  earnest,  thought- 
ful man  and  woman.  Few  gift  books  this  season  will  be  more 
warmly  welcomed."  —Newark  Neii's 

Net  50c. 


NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS 

Author  of  "The  Battle  of  Principles" 

AlltheYearRound~D.7." 

"Here  the  reader  will  find  material  for  each  great 
festival  day  of  the  church,  and  each  national  holiday, 
that  will  give  deeper  meaning  to  the  days  we  celebrate!" 

Net.$1.20 


THE  PENNY 
PHILANTHROPIST 

CLARA  E  LAUGHLIN' 


The  Penny  Philanthropist 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

"'Peggy  Is  the  book  and  her  charm  is  in  her  human- 
nessand  in  her  humor,  in  her  knowledge  of  people 
and  her  capacity  to  understand,    She  is  a  most  com- 
fortable and  entertaining  bit  of  femininity  and  delights 
the  reader,  —Chicago  Evening  Post.  Net  $1.00 

Author  of  "Miss  318,  "  "Excuse  M  ."  etc 

Miss  318  and  Mr.  37 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

"An  extraordinary  tale  which  leaves  one's  faith  In  hu- 
manity stronger,  t  is  iridescent  with  humor  and  will  make 
readers  both  laugh  and  thiDk."-Bos(on  Herald 

Illustrated.    Net  75  cents 

Mis'  Basset's  Matrimony  Bureau 

By  WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

"Contains,  as  the  publishers  announce,  'a  laugh  on  everv  nas-p  '  Thoro  <<.  „  „„„j  i  , 
-R^XTralT'  ^^^^"^''^  ohservatiLs  "eSe^d  fn  he?dengh»rl''v'^.^'' 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.00 


JOHN  T.  PARIS 


EASTOVER 
PARISH 

MARGARET  E  SANGSTER 


With  Appreciation  by  Harriet  Pretcott  Spofford 

Eastover  Parish 

'  By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

fh'J^K""*  °'  sweetness  and  strength-probably 
the  best  expression  of  the  philosophy  that  ruled 
Mrs.  Sangster's  life  that  is    known''  -Broo"  ™ 

Net  $1.00 

In  Bethany  House 

By  MARY  EUZABETH  SMITH 

rpl'^Til'""',' P'"'  ^'  '^00'^  '^oi'd  he  worth 

hrenrtih'nf  ^,tf™,f''°l'f;  Wealthy  optimism,  its 
bP  riinihlof  m""",'"''^  "1  sympathetic  insight  into 
VP  "^,ir^  of  the  human  heart  are  all  most  impress- 
ive. —Neiu  York  l\mes.  $1,25 


Author  of  "Making  Good" 

Men  Who  Made  Good 


"Twenty-six  brief  biographies  of  men  who 
have  attained  distinction  are  given  In  clear,  in- 
forming style,  and  form  a  fitting  companion  to 
the  author's  earlier  book,  "Making  Good." — 
Minneapolis  Journal.  Net  $1.25 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

Men  Who  Were 
Found  Faithful 


Like  the  author's  "Young  Meij  Who 
Overcame,"  this  book  is  a  series  of  bio- 
graphical studies  of  men  and  women 
who,  in  the  public  work  of  the  world,  or 
in  (luietness  of  privacy,  have  illustrated 
the  highest  Christian  Ideals  of  loyalty 
and  self-forgetfulness.       Net  $1.00 


HUGH  BLA  CK'S 

GIFT  BOOKS 


Comfort 
Work 


2  VoU. 

Popular 

Pocket 

EditioES 


A  Tale 


of  the  Resurrection  of  Sicily 

"Avanti!" 


American-Japanese 

0  Ainl-iAno  An  Inside  View  of  Japan's 
IVeiailOnS  PoHdes  and  Purpo»e» 

By  K.  K.  KAWAKAMI 

"Have  read  this  remarkable  book  with  keen  Interest. 

1  regard  it  as  the  most  timely,  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate iireseutation  of  the  situation  yet  published." 
8vo,  cloth,  net  $2.00  —IVilliam  Elliot  Criffis 

The  Chinese  at  Home 

An  Inside  View  of  tbe  Man  of  Tong  and  His  Awakening 
By  J.  DYER  BALL 

Of  the  Hong  Kong  Civil  Service,  Retired 

"Probably  the  most  intimate  study  of  the  Chinaman  ever 
given  to  the  Western  World,  replete  with  revelations  of  a  people 
living  for  ages  behind  doors  closed  to  "the  foreign  devil,'  and 
the  story  Is  told  most  entertainingly."  —NtAU  York  Times 

Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth,  net  $2.00 


GARIBALDI'S         By  JAMES  M. 
BATTLE  CRY  '  LUDLOW 
Author  of  "The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,"  "Deborah,"  "Sir  Raoul" 

ott^e\e^xt^}o^^^n'^tt?M^       examples  of  passionate  love  and  patriot- 
ot  the  resurrection  of  Sicily  is  surpassed  by  few  novels."-Port;and  Even- 

Net$1.25 


"For  Intricacy  of  plot 
Ism  this  romance 
ing  Telegram. 


FOR    YOUNG  FOLKS 


A  brand  new  form  for  Hugh 
Black's  winning  essays.  "Not 
sociological  treatises,  but  a 
practical  treatment  of  the 
everyday  duties  of  life  which 
shows  that  even  on  the  hum- 
blest plane  are  the  highest 
Ideals  possible.  His 
thoughts  are  simply  and 
clearly  expressed,  appeal- 
ing to  even  the  average 
intelligence."— JVcw  York 
Times. 

2  VoU.,  Gilt 
Top,  cloth, 
each  net 
$1.00 


With  the  Way  to  "Once-Upon-a-Time"- 
By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Once-Upon-a-Time  Tales 

By  MARY  STEWART.    Illustrated  and 
decorated  in  colors  by  Griselda  M.  McCIure 

"Fresh  and  sweet  as  spring  flowers.  They  are 
outdoor  fairy  stories,  full  of  the  outdoor  pretty 
things.  And  there  are  kind  princesses  and  magic 
deeds  too."— C/iicaao  Tribune.  Net  $1.25 


Cordially  Endorsed  by  the  Boys'  Scout  Executives 

The  Scout-Master 
of  Troop  5 


By  I.  T.  THURSTON 

Author  of 
"The  Bishop's  Shadow" 


"The  best  book  for  boys  that  I  ever  read.  It  brings  a  lump  to  one's  throat  in 
many  places." — Geo.  H.  Neidlinger,  Tro<yp  No.  1.  East  Orange. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.00 
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The 
MOUNTAIN 
DIVIDE 

FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


The  Mountain  Divide 

By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 

Author  of  "  ^V1lispering  Smith,"  etc. 

Illustrated.   $1.25  net; 
postpaid  $1.34 

Its  stirring  Incidents  are  grouped  about 
that  midcontlnental  range  where  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  Railways,  then  build- 
ing, approach  each  other.  Toung  Bucks, 
to  make  money  to  finish  his  education,  be- 
comes a  telegrapher  In  this  wild  region  o( 
railroad  men,  soldiers,  gamblers,  raiding 
Indians,  and  pioneers;  and  so  begins  an  ex- 
citing career  through  danger  to  fortune. 


Christmas 
Tales 


and 


Christmas 
Verse 


By  Eugene  Field— Illustrated 

Nobody  ever  caught,  held  and  Imprisoned  In  print  so  successfully 
as  Eugene  Field.  The  Christmas  Spirit. 

But  Florence  Storer  has  duplicated  his  feat  of  the  pen  with  one 
of  the  brush.  These  eight  full-page  colored  drawings —  not  to  men- 
tion Innumerable  pen  and  Ink  sketches  of  which  the  Santa  Claus 
above  is  one  — form  a  perfect  complement  to  the  text.  A  beautiful- 
Christmas  present, 

$1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.65 


By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

College  Series.     Each  illustrated.     12mo.  $1.50 
CAMPUS  DAYS 

He  tells  of  grinds  and  sports,  of  athletes  and  loafers,  of  their 
troubles,  their  triumphs,  their  sentimental  adventures  and  hare- 
brained escapades.   

THE  STROKE  OAR 

"A  wholesome,  vigorous  story."— Ofticoso  Tribune. 


SANDY  SAWYER,  SOPHOMORE 

"A  capital  story."— New  York  Herald. 


THE  FUGITIVE  FRESHMAN 

"A  mysterious  disappearance,  a  wreck,  the  real  thing  In  a  game 
of  baseball  are  but  a  few  of  the  excitements  It  contains."— PMla- 
delphia  Ledger.   


THE  HEAD  COACH 

"How  the  coach  won  out  Is  a  tale  of  plenty  of  Incident  and  excite- 
ment to  suit  any  football  enthusiast."— Jtfinneapoiw  Journal. 


COLLEGE  YEARS 

"Pervaded  with  the  college  atmosphere."— SprinS^flcldBcpublican. 


Three  Stories  of  Adventure.  Illustrated. 
Each  12mo.  $1.25 


THE  DRAGON  AND  THE  CROSS 

A  lively  storv  of  how  the  son  of  an  American  missionary  In  China 
taught  some  Chinese  boys  football,  and  how  the  knowledge  helped 
In  one  of  the  native  risings  against  the  foreigners. 


THE  WRECKING  MASTER 

"Told  with  spirit  and  deals  with  life  upon  the  sea." 
Inter-Ocean. 


-Chicago 


A  CADET  OF  THE  BLACK  STAR  LINE 

"Mr.  Paine'a  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  cadet  on  one  of 
the  big  ocean  liners  moves  along  with  splendid  spirit."— PMIadel- 
phitt  Press. 


Dickens's 
Children 

Ten  full-page  color 
pictures  by 

JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH 

$1.00  net; 
postpaid  $1.08 

Contains  ten  of  the 
prettiest  colored  pic- 
tures ever  seen  of 
Dickens'  s  famous  child 
characters. 


DICKENS'S 
CHII^REN 

JESSIEWUICOXSMIIH 


The  Sampo 

is  a  translation  by  James 
Baldwin  of  "Hero  Adven- 
tures from  the  Finnish 
Kalevala. "  The  full-page 
pictures  in  colors  are  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth,  who  put 
"Treasure  Island's"  pirates 
into  permanent  form  last 
year. 

Illustrated,  $2,00  net; 
by  mail  $2.18 


Peter  and  Wendy 

BY  J.  M.  BARRIE 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford 

$1.50  net; 
postage  extra 

"Hundreds  of  thousands 
will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Barrie  for  this  book."  — 
London  Punch. 

"For  the  latest  genera- 
tion what  'Alice  in  Won- 
derland' was  for  a  former. 
Children  will  enjoy  this 
book  as  much  as  they  did 
the  play,  and  it  will  sur- 
vive even  the  play." — Lon- 
don Atheneum. 


Peter  Pan  in 
Kensington 
Gardens 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE 

Colored  Illustrations 
by  Arthur  Bachham 

$1.50  net 

A  new  edition  of  this 
classic,  with  sixteen  of  the 
celebrated  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Rackham,  repro- 
duced in  full  colors. 


PARTNERSHIP 


HMBARUH  HOILAKD  BROWN 


The 

Hallowell  Partnership 

By  KATHARINE 
HOLLAND  BROWN 

$1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.08 

A  story  of  a  brother  and  sister  whose 
partnership  becomes  a  very  real  and  vital 
one  through  their  adventures  together  on 
a  big  engineering  project  in  the  west. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Fathers  of  Men 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG,  Author  of  "Raffles,"  etc. 

Everjbody  remembers  the  fights  and  troubles  and 
adventures  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  This  story 
of  "Tiger"  Rutter  at  Winchester  recalls  Tom  Brown 
in  the  vividness  and  truth  of  the  pictures^of  sctiool 
life,  the  interest  of  incident,  and  the  strength  of 
its  characters. 

$1.30  net;  by  mair,$1.40 


THE  STORY  OFTHEGRAILand  the  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 
THE  STORY  OF  SIR  LAUNCELOT 

THESTORYOFTHECHAMPIONSOFTHEROUND  TABLE 
THE  STORY  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS 

"Mr.  Pyle  has  performed  a  real  service  to  literature  in  his  adap- 
tation of  these  beautiful  old  stories  which  he  has,  moreover,  illus- 
trated with  his  own  pencil  in  a  style  wonderfully  well  suited  to  the 
text." — Ne^v  York  Herald. 

"Nothing  could  be  better  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  than  Mr.  Pyle's 
rendition  of  these  stately,  ennobling  old  legends."— Cfticago  Record- 
Herald. 

Each  volume  illustrated  by  the  author.  Royal  8vo.  r$2.00  net 


True  Tales  of  Arctic  Heroism  in  the  New  World 

By  Major-General  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S,  A. 

illustrated.   $1.50  net;  postage  extra 

The  true  stories  of  adventure  on  the  arctic  expeditions  from  the~ 
earliest  explorers  to  our  own  day,  told  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  arctic  explorers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  region  makes  It 
possible  for  him  to  bring  these  adventures  vividly  before  us. 

Other  Vulumes  in  the  Series.    Each,  with  in 
illust/rations,  Sl.BO  net. 

THE  BOY'S  STORY  OF  ZEBULON  M.  PIKE 

Edited  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 

"A  brilliant  story  of  adventure  and  achievement." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

TALES  OF  THE  PATHFINDERS 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

There  is  more  real  romance  and  fresh,  thrilling  adventure  In  the 
records  of  pioneer  American  exploration  than  could  be  Imagined  by 
the  most  practiced  flctlonlst."— P/iiJadefpdia  North  American. 


THE  BOY  S  DRAKE 

By  Edwin  M.  Bacon 

"A  worthy  book  for  a  hoy.  .  .  . 
A  fine  biography  of  England's  great 
pirate  captain."— CTitcago  Tribune. 


THE  BOY'S  HAKLUYT 

Edited  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon 

"An  important  part  of  the  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  America,  and 
a  record  of  courage,  daring,  and 
splendid  nerve  displayed  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  captains." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  BOY'S  CATLIN 

Edited  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 

"As  Interesting  a  story  of  Indians 
as  was  ever  written,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  true."— New  York 
Sv/ii. 
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THE   TERRIBLE   CONFLICT  NOW  RAGING  IN  THE   ORIENT   BETWEEN   CHRISTIAN  AND 
MOSLEM   FOES   MAKES   THIS   BOOK   OF   VITAL  INTEREST 

To  Jerusalem  Through  the  Land  of  Islam 


By   MADAME  HYACINTHE  LOYSON 


HE  EYES  of  the  whole  world  are  now 
turned  toward  the  Orient.  The  death 
struggle  between  the  allied  Christian  states 
and  the  forces  of  Islam  has  aroused  every- 
where an  intense  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  is  the  battle  ground,  and  in  those 
peoples  themselves. 

HROUGH  coincidence,  Madame  Loyson's 
book  appears  just  at  a  time  when  her 
delightful  and  fascinating  experiences  and 
observations  among  the  Christians,  Jews  and 
Moslems  in  the  Orient  will  give  all  who  are 
seeking  to  know  more  about  these  peoples  a 
great  deal  of  information  both  highly  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining. 

JN  A  BROAD,  sympathetic  spirit  Madame 
Loyson  wen-t  to  these  Oriental  lands.  While 
first  and  above  all  a  true  Christian,  holding 
loyally  to  that  faith,  she  believed  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  that  was  good  and  noble 
in  the  Jews  and  Moslems. 


'J^  HUS,  studying  these  peoples  at  first  hand 
from  a  sympathetic  viewpoint,  her  mind 
caught  and  held  many  impressions  which 
would  have  affected  not  at  all  the  prejudiced 
investigator. 

ER  experiences  are  truly  delightful,  and 
when  the  reader  has  finally  put  the  book 
down  he  will  not  only  have  had  his  desire  for 
entertainment  satisfied  but  will  have  greatly 
enriched  his  infprmation  about  those  great 
forces  upon  whom  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world  is  focused. 

"jyjME.  LOYSON  is  a  woman  who  cannot 
help  being  interesting,  so  her  account; 
of  personal  experiences  in  Egypt  and  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere  are  immensely  interest- 
ing, and  make  the  reader  see  it  all." — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

"'J'HIS   IS  one  of  the  handsomest  books 
of  Oriental  travel  of  which  we  know." — 
Methodist  Magazine  and  Review.  ' 


Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  8vo,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $2.50  Net.    Send  All  Orders  to 

THE    OPEN    COURT   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


623  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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The 
New  China 

By 

HENRI  BOREL 

"The  best  of  Us  class, 
which  glyes  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  In 
the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world.  Is  THE  NEW 
CHINA,  by  Henri  Bo- 
Te\."  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

nhistrated.    »3.50  net. 
Postage  17c.  extra. 


Men 
and  Manners 
of  Modern 
China 

By 

J.  MACGOWAN 

Chinese  life  by  one  who 
has  lived  In  China  for 
fifty  years. 

Illustrated.  8vo,t3.60n«t. 
Postagt  19c.  extra. 


JSooks  for  Christmas 


ON  EMERSON,  AND 

OTHER  ESSAYS 

By 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Deeply  appreciative  and  illu- 
minating essays  on  Emerson, 
Novalis  and  others.  12mo. 
$1.25  net.    Postage  12c.  extra. 


A  MISCELLANY  of  MEN 


By 

G.  K.  Chesterton 

A  combination  of  snap  and 
sparkle  with  underlying  com- 
mon sense,  by  the  most  bril- 
liant essayist  in  England. 
\lnw.  $1.50  net.  Postage 
14c.  extra. 


RHYMES  OF  A  ROLLING  STONE 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

Virile  poems  of  the  Sub- Arctic,  by  the  author  of  "The  Spell  of  the  Yukon,"  a  volume  of  poetry 
of  which  150,000  copies  have  been  sold.    Small  Vlvio.    $1.00  net.    Postage  11c.  extra. 

THIS  AND  THAT,  and  the  Other 

By  Hilaire  Belloc 

A  volume  of  graceful,  satirical  essays  by  this  eminently  distinguished  and  extremely  clever 
French-Englishman.    Vlmo.    $1.25  net.     Postage  12c.  extra. 

DAWSON  '11— FORTUNE  HUNTER 

By  John  T.  McCutcheon 

With  40  illustrations  by  the  author 
Tells  cleverly  and  sympathetically,  by  pen  and  pencil,  the  story  of  the  coimtry  boy  who  seeks  his 
fortune  in  a  great  city.    $1.00  net.    Postage  9c.  extra. 


MODERN  PHILANTHROPY 


By  William  H.  Allen 

How  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  was  asked  to  give  $270,000,000,  and  what  she  did. 
ing  book  on  American  charities.    12mo.    $1.50  Postage  13c.  extra. 


An  epoch-mak- 


Reminis- 
cences  of  a 
Diplomatist's 
Wife 

By 

Mri.  HUGH  FRASER 

A  Continuation  of 
"A  Diplomatist's  Wife 
in  Many  Lands. 

Another  book  from  that 
same  accomplished  sis- 
ter of  Marlon  Crawford, 
who  has  already  siven 
the  literary  and  artistic 
world  two  delightful 
volumes  of  sensible  and 
witty  gossip. 

"It  everyone  enjoys  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser's  'A  Diplo- 
matist's Wife  In  Many 
Lands'  as  much  as  I 
have,"  said  the  noted 
critic.  Miss  Jeannettc 
L.  Gilder,  "the  book 
will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  season." 
Enough  readers  have 
enjoyed  It  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  Its  kind  for  two 
seasons. 

Illustrated.  tS.OO  net. 
Postage  20c.  extra. 


Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  about  all  our  new  books 

Published  by         DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,         NEW  YORK 


Ten  Attractive  New  Books 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Woman 

By  EMMA  WINNER  ROGERS 

Size,  crown,  8vo,  5  5-8  x  8}4  inches.  Many  illustrations.  Pages,  116.  Bind- 
ing, cloth.   Gold  top.   Price,  $1.25  net,  postpaid 

As  the  author  of  this  delightful  journal  explains  at  the  beginning, 
she  is  a  countrywoman  by  adoption,  and  "not  to  the  manner  born," 
which  fact  has  the  value  of  making  her  impressions  keener  and  her  ap- 
preciation deeper  of  the  beauties  and  satisfying  joys  of  country  liie 
lived  in  the  right  way.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  a  busy,  happy  summer,  told 
in  the  author's  easy  style.  The  theories  which  Mrs.  Rogers  introduces 
throughout  the  journal  are  so  sound  that  it  is  without  surprise  we  find 
in  the  last  entry  a  table  of  Income  and  expenses  showing  that  the  ex- 
periment in  "Intensive  farming"  was  fully  justified. 


The  Ministry  of  Nature,  Music  andTears 

By  RAY  CLARKSONiHARKER 

Size,  43^  X  6%  inches.  Pages,  80.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  50c.  net,  postpaid 

Nature,  Music,  and  Tears  speak  in  a  language  known  to  many 
folks.  No  one  can  be  wholly  indifferent  to  their  triple  appeal.  In  the 
three  chapters  that  compose  Doctor  Barker's  book  he  has  sought  to 
express  the  thoughts  that  have  lived  and  throbbed  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  All  lovers  of  really  good  things  in  literature,  who  read  this 
book,  will  be  fully  and  graciously  rewarded. 

"AH  persons  of  culture  will  enjoy  each  chapter  In  this  fine  little  booklet.  Lovers  of 
Nature  will  take  especial  delight  in  the  first,  lovers  of  Music  in  the  second,  and  those  who 
have  suffered  will  find  comfort  in  the  thlrA."— Michigan  Chistian  Advocate. 


CHESTERTON   and  Other  Essays 

By  W.   T.  SCOTT 

Size,  12mo,  4)4  x  1)4  inches.    Pages,  375.    Binding,  cloth.    Price,  SI. 25  net,  postpaid 

These  are  essays  of  a  very  high  quality,  dealing  with  Chesterton,  De  Morgan,  Tolstoi,  Ruskin,  Gerald  Lee,  Hawthorne  and  George  Eliof 
While  the  main  purpose  of  the  essayist  is  not  to  develop  the  moral  teaching  of  these  writers,  yet  he  makes  this  a  distinct  feature  of  his  work" 

Doctor  Scott  is  a  critic  of  discrimination  and  of  unusual  power.  He  has  here  given  us  keen  analysis,  fine  discrimination,  a  wealth  of  apt 
similes  and  metaphors — an  excellent  book. 

"We  believe  this  book  will  challenge  the  attention  of  the  best  literary  critics  In  this  country.  .  .  .  We  hope  Dr.  Scott  will  extend  his  studies  to  other  great  writers.  There  is  not 
a  dull  sentence  In  the  book.  He  has  the  insight,  perspective,  the  nicety  of  discrimination,  the  richness  and  accuracy  of  language  to  extend  his  work  indefinitely  and  to  the  profit  of 
his  readers." — California  Christian  Advocate. 


Spiritual  Values 

By  W.  W.  GUTH 

President  of  The  College  of  the  Pacific 

Size,  12mo,  5x7}4  inches.  Pages,  305.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00  net, 

postpaid 

Young  men  and  women,  especially,  should  have  the  deeper  aspects 
of  life  continually  set  before  them.  They  are  interested  in  the  funda- 
mental truths.  Skepticism  does  not  represent  their  real  attitude  to 
things  eternal.  They  are  unwilling,  rather  than  intentional  doubters. 
They  recognize  that  the  faith  of  the  fathers  is  still  a  living  faith,  but 
they  demand  that  it  be  put  into  newforips  and  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  today.  This  volume  of  excellent  essays  places  stress  upon  the  deeper 
and  abiding  aspects  of  life,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  it  will  aid 
materially  in  creating  and  strengthening  faith. 


The  Increase  of  Faith  '  Aids  to  Belief. 

.   By  BISHOP  F.  J.  McCONNELL 

Size,  13mo,  5x7^  inches.  Pages,  372.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00  net, 

postpaid 

The  Merrick  Lectures  for  1911-12 

Delivered  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  April  31-26,  1913 

"While  Bishop  McConnell'-s  thought  Is  so  comprehensive  that  it  cannot  he  caught  In 
a  phrase,  the  governing  principle  may  be  roughly  described  as  this— religion  the  full  and 
glad  response  of  a  complete  humanity  to  a  Christian  Deity.  In  its  application  this  prln- 
ciplelof  course  touches  the  whole  manhood  in  all  Its  potentialities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
esthetic  and  social.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of  life  and  thought  and  presents  a  vision  of 
good  times,  great  men,  and  a  conquering  God.  It  affords  a  sure  basis  for  faith  and  sets 
aspiration  tree."— Herbert  Welch. 


SOME  FAMOUS  COUNTRY  PARISHES 

By   EZRA   SQUIER  TIPPLE 

Size,  Octavo,  6x9  inches.   Pages,  344.   Binding,  cloth.   Gilt  top.   Price,  $1.50  net,  postpaid 

An  informing,  fascinating,  and  delightful  book  about  six  of  the  most  charming  and  noted  of  country  parishes  in  England,  Hursley,  Bemer- 
ton,  Madeley,  Kidderminster,  Somersby  and  Eversley.  These  sketches  reveal  some  of  the  links  that  bind  England  and  America  together,  and 
form  a  notable  tribute  to  the  parishes  described. 

Bishop  WilliainA.  Quaylr  says:  "I  have  had  zest  In  the  reading  of  it;  the  author  brings  Imagination  to  the  preacher's  task,  which  Is  a  thing  very  greatly  needed.  Across  the 
landscape  trod  by  Keble  and  Baxter  and  Fletcher  and  KIngsley  and  Tennyson  and  Herbert,  he  holds  steady  sunlight.  They  walk  again,  those  men  of  strength  and  light  and  leading. 
Word  and  picture  link  arms  to  bring  "the  days  which  are  no  more'  before  our  hearts." 


Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament 

By  Professor  ROBERT  W.  ROGERS 

Size,  8vo,  5%  x9)^  inches.  Many  illustrations,  maps  and  chart.  Pages, 
567.    Binding,  cloth,  gold  top.    Price,  net,  $4.50 

Professor  R.  W.  Rogers'  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  long  expected,  and  now  that  it  has  appeared  it  more  than 
fulfills  our  expectations.  It  is  just  the  book  ihat  was  wanted  both  by 
scholars  and  by  Old  Testament  readers.  It  will  take  the  place  occu- 
pied twenty  years  ago  by  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte 
Testament,  and  which  has  never  been  filled  since.  Professor  Rogers 
has  spared  no  pains  to  bring  his  work  up  to  date,  and  to  give  all  the 
information  'the  ordinary  man'  wants.— 37ie  Expository  Times,  London. 


The  Reasonable  Religion 

By  CHARLES  COKE  WOODS,  D.D. 

Size,  16mo,  4)4  x  6%  inches.   Pages,  104.    Binding,  cloth. 
Price,  50c  net,  postpaid. 
A  series  of  addresses  which  aim  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  religion.   Tbe  work  is  simple,  straightforward,  and  excep- 
tionally well  done.   You  should  have  it. 

Doctor  Woods  is  a  writer  of  balance  and  power.  Read  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

"The  author's  diction  Is  unusually  rich  and  suggestive.  He  has  mastered  the  art  of 
wedding  his  thoughs  to  words."— Central  Christian  Advocate. 

"Dr.  Woods  combines  rare  Insight  with  a  poet's  aptness  for  epigrammatlcal  state- 
ment."—Btsfiop  Berry. 


The  Worshiping  Congregation 

By  LUCIUS  C.  CLARK,  D.D. 

Size,  12mo,  5x7}4  inches.    Pages,  301.    Binding,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.00  net,  postpaid 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  bring  a  message  for  the  general  wor- 
shiper, by  a  discussion  of  his  worship.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  every 
body  of  Christians. 

"Thoroughly  devotional  in  spirit.  Doctor  Clark's  new  discussion  of  'The  Worshiping 
Congregation'  is  a  vital  treatment  of  a  vital  theme.  It  Is  a  piece  of  very  pertinentpracti- 
cal  theology— the  practical  theology  of  the  congregation.  .  .  .  From  much  thought, 
and  from  observations  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  reverence,  and  in  America,  the  land,  un- 
fortunately, of  Irreverence,  the  author  has  produced  a  book  that  has  a  real  message  for 
every  member  of  every  congregation  of  every  creed."— The  Mason  City  (lowa)Times. 


The  Christian  View  of  the  OW  Testament 

By  Professor  FREDERICK  CARL  EISELEN 

Size,  13mo,  5  x  7%  inches.    Pages,  367.    Binding,  cloth,  gold  top. 
Price,  net,  $1.00 

During  the  past  half  century  the  attitude  of  many  men  toward  the 
Bible  has  undergone  a  decided  change.  The  old  confidence  seems  to 
begone;  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  of  unrest  has  taken  its  olace. 
This  small  volume  is  intendad  to  set  forth  the  Christian  view  of  the  old 
Testament,  and  to  furnish  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  men  are 
asking  concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the 
early  Christians  included  in  the  canon  of  Christian  sacred  writings. 
The  old  foundations  are  not  shaken.  The  Old  Testament  has  stood 
the  tests  of  the  past,  which  have  been  severe  and  often  merciless;  and 
there  is  to-day  stronger  ground  than  ever  for  believing  that  in  its 
pages  "men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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Order   of  the   Nearest  House 


Should  a  Married 
Woman — 

Be  absolutely  dependent  upon  her  husband 
financially?  Has  she  a  right  to  a  portion  of 
his  incnme  legally  set  aside  in  her  name  in 
return  for  the  part  she  bears  in  the  home  ? 

Should  she  be  helpless  to  prevent  her  hus- 
band from  mortgaging  home  and  lands  when 
she  does  not  approve  of  the  expenditures  ? 

Is  the  bearing  of  children  a  duty  when  she 
is  never  considered  and  never  given  a  voice 
in  affairs  which  are  mutually  vital? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
discussed  in 

The  Wind  Before 
the  Dawn 

By  DELL  H.  HUNGER 

This  is  the  epic  of  Kansas.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  girl,  young,  vigorous,  happy  in 
spite  of  miserable  home  conditions  and 
the  frightful  hardships  of  the  prairie  pio- 
neers. She  marries  the  man  she  loves,  and 
then  comes  her  real  problem,  in  that  her 
husband,  John  Hunter,  develops  the  cus- 
tomary attitude  of  considering  his  wife  as 
a  necessary  piece  of  farm  machinery.  A 
surprising  situation  arises  and  the  tangled 
lives  straighten  out  finally  in  a  climax 
which  is  very  dramatic.  The  real  value  of 
the  book  is  that  it  rings  true  in  every  line. 

Ft/^/i  Great  Printing 

Illustrated  in  color 
by  Thomas  Fogarty 

Net,  $1.35 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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Made  only  of  beet  selected  Copper  and  East 
India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  rich 
,tone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogae. 
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Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beating,  j^^^^^  ^ 

Civesvaluable  suggestioDs  on  designs,  fin- ^^^^^3  i 
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American  Seating  Company  ■ 
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LATEST  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


THE  HISTORIC  JESUS       By  Rev.  Prof essor  David  Smith,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Author  of  "The  Days  of  His  Flesh,"  etc. 

An  argument  for  the  historicity  of  the  evangelic  narratives  and  the  truthfulness  of 
theii-  portraiture  of  our  Lord,  this  is  bv  far  the  most  important  work  tliat  Professor 
Smith  has  completed  since  "The  Days  of  His  Flesh."  12mo,  Net  $1.00 

ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 

By  Professor  Adolf  Deissman 

An  emphatic  protest  against  the  old  view  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  too  apt  to  regard  him 
as  a  mere  theologian,  and  liis  writings  as  dogmatic  treatises.  Professor  Deissman 
sketches  a  personality  instead  of  searcliing  for  a  non-existent  system  of  Pauline 
theology.  Octavo,  Net  $3.50 

THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE;  By  Rev.  John  Kelman,  D.D. 

A  Study  of  Pilgrim's  Journey  as  Far  as  Vanity  Fair 

A  wealth  of  historic,  literary  and  spiritual  comment  enhances  the  book's  value  and 
provides  for  tlie  minister  or  teacher  innumerable  topics  for  practical  application  of 
deep  spiritual  meaning.  12mo,  Net  $1.25 

MARRIAGE:  Its  Ethic  and  Religion    By  Prin.P.T.  Forsyth,  M.A.,D.D. 

Principal  i''orsyth  here  deals  with  the  growing  protest  of  woman  and  witli  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  in  all  its  aspects,  historic,  individual,  social  and  religious.  He 
reviews  the  various  substitutes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  Christian  ideal  and 
traces  their  consequence  if  put  into  practice.  12mo,  Net  $1.25 

REASONS  AND  REASONS;    By  Rev.  JamesMoffatt,B.D.,D.D.,Litt.D. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons 

Author  of  "The  Historical  New  Testament,"  "A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,"  etc. 

Dr.  Moffatt  demonstrates  by  this  volume  of  sermons  that  the  greatest  devotion  to 
scholarship  need  in  no  wise  impair  the  minister's  powers  as  a  preacher,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  may  simplify  rather  than  confuse  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

12mo,  Net  $1.50 

WHY  DOES  NOT  GOD  INTERVENE?  By  Rev. 

and  Other  Questions  Frank  Ballard,  D.D.,M.  A. 

Dr.  Ballard  answers  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  science  many  of  the  search- 
ing religious  questions  which  arise  in  the  personal  religious  life.        12mo,  Net  $1.50 

THE  CREED  IN  HUMAN  LIFE;  By  Maurice  Clare 

A  Devotional  Commentary  for  Everyday  Use 

This  book  is  not  doctrinal,  but  devotional.  It  is  an  effort  to  translate  into  their 
spiritual  meanings  the  respective  clauses  of  The  Apostle's  Creed.  To  express  with 
simplicity  and  directness  the  value  of  the  Creed  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  Eternal 
Life  is  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Xiarere  12mo,  Net  $1.50 

PRAYER  AND  THE  HUMAN  PROBLEM    By  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Cornaby 

A  work  on  the  philosophy  of  prayer  and  its  dynamic  efficacy  reflecting  those  qualities 
of  heart-searching  and  consecrated  original  thought  born  of  close  communion  with 
God  that  render  it  a  valuable  and  assisting  contribution  to  the  question  of  personal 
religion.  12mo,  Net  $1.50 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  D.Litt.,  D.D. 

In  this  scholarly  and  interesting  work,  Dr.  Gordon  traces  the  growth  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testanient  from  its  beginnings  in  the  old  folk-songs  of  Israel  to  its  full 
flower  in  the  Psalter  and  works  of  reflective  wisdom.  12iiio,  Net  $1.50 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

By  Rev.  M.  Scott  Fletcher,  M.A.,  B.Litt. 

An  earnest  and  careful  study,  designed  to  interpret  the  psychological  language  and 
spiritual  experiences  of  the  New  Testament  in  terms  of  modern  thought.  Of  especial 
value  to  preachers  and  students  because  of  Dr.  Fletcher's  wide  experience  in  prac- 
tical pastoral  work.  12mo,  Net  $1.50 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

Our  new  books  for  this  autumn  are  now  in  the  hands  of  your  denominational  publishing  house  from  whom  also 
may  be  obtained  our  NKW  BOOK  BULLETIN,  containing  full  descriptions  of  a  really  remarkable  list  of  books. 
Or  we  will  promptly  send  the  list  upon  request. 

— — ^— AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE  H.   DORAN   COMPANY,  New  York 

Thirty-eight  West  Thirty  -  second  Street 
PUBLISHERS   IN  AMERICA  FOR  HODDER   &  STOUGHTON 

^  H<S,S       H&S  ^»H<S,S  EMH<S.S       H&S  ^ 


CHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


DOWLDEN 

Dells 

FOR  CHURCH 
AND  SCHOOL. 
AHERICAN  BELL  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 


8w«et  Tone 
Far  Sounding 
Durable 

Catalogue  Free, 
NORTHVILLE,  MICH. 


HOOKER  CHURCH  WINDOWS 

make  churches  more  beautiful.  Get  our  de&lgns  and 
estimates  before  buying.  Ask  for  Catalog  H. 
Honker  Stndloa,  658  Waahlnirton  Boul.  Ohlcaco 

Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  ;^rTONr*MAss 
HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  ::  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booklet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOUNCEMBNT8 
CALLING  CARDS 

FI-VE  STATIONERT 

iSend  for  Samples 
S.D.  CHIUDS  A  CO.,  SCO  CLAKK.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


The  Best  Way 

The  utfe  of  the  INUIVIW- 
UAL    COMiMCMON  SEKV- 
ICE    has    Increased  the 
attendance   at   the  Lord'* 
— -      Supper   In    thonsands  of 
•hurches.   It  will  do  no  for 
your  church.     Send  for  lUustrated 
price  list. 


INDITIDCAL  COIHMCNION  SERTiri!  CO. 
lOT-lOS-m  8.  Wab""*!  Avenne 


Cblcaat* 


Illottrated  Sermon*.  They 
draw— the  Impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  «29,00. 
Large  stock  of  SlltleB,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 
C.  M.  STEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"■ScVr  ORGANS 

A/VO  PIANOS 

Pnrea  sweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating  wliioh 
catalog  is  desired. 

Hinners  Organ  Co.,  PEKIN.  ILL 


Dill  DITC  PlaMorm  Chairs,  Sunday  Sehoel  Ssst*. 
rUbrl  I  W,  Collsetlon  Plates,  Church  Pew*,  Scheei 

Desks,  Opera  Chairs.  Lodge  and  ^  1- 

Bank  Furniture.  Office  Desks. 
Ask  for  Catalog  by  number  only 
C105  Chnrth  F-rnU'relSehool  Desks  8105 
L'ilS  LodseFurslrurelOpcrslhsIrs  O105 
B1U6  Bank  Famltnrelomce  Desks  DlOj,, 

E.  I.  STAFFORD  MFG.  Ce.,  CHICAGO 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  unusually  attractive  and  varied  number  of  new  books  are  pub- 
ished  by  us  this  Fall,  a  few  of  which  are  given  below.  An  illustrated 
booklet  giving  full  information  will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

 Holiday  Books  fof  Young  atid  Old   


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

A  beautifully  illustrated  new  edition  of  this  ever  popular  story  of  which  over  half  a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  carefully  revised  by  Mrs. 
Wlggin.   Every  household  should  have  a  copy,  and  this  new  edition  affords  an  excellent  and  handsome  gift,  sure  of  a  welcome. 

Fully  illustrated  in  color  by  Katherine  R.  Wireman.   $1.00  net.   Postage  12  cents. 

John  Hay's  Famous  Pike  County  Ballads 

Filled  with  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  eary  river  settlements  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Pike  county  Ballads  succeed  at  once  In  taking  the 
reader  back  to  those  remote  da;^s.  Mr.  Wyeth's  vigorous  drawings  in  color  and  black  and  white  add  to  the  vividness  of  the  Impressions  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  gift  books  of  this  season.  Boxed.   $1.50  net.   Postage  13  cents. 

The  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  illustrated  edition  of] 

'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas 

For  the  first  time  this  poem  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  is  given  an  appropriate  dress.  Miss  Smith  has  most  happily  caught  its  spirit  and  the 
result  Is  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  every  one.  14  full  page  pictures  and  decorations  In  color.   $1.00  net.   Postage  10  cents. 


Around  the  Clock  in  Europe 


By  CHARLES  F.  HOWELL.  An  original  and  cleverly  planned  book  made  up  of  a  series  of  Impressionistic  sketches  of  European  capitals  at  the 
most  characteristic  times  of  day.  With  34  full  page  illustrations,  line  drawlugs,  head  pieces,  etc.,  by  Harold  Kellogg.  $3.00  net.  Postage  18  cents 


Boohs  of  Special  Appeal 


Samuel  M.  Crothers's  Latest  Essays  Humanly  Speaking 

The  large  and  increasing  public  that  finds  a  keen  enjoyment  in  Mr.  Crothers's  delightfully  whimsical  essays  will  welcome  this  new  volume. 

$1.25  net.   Postage  12  cents. 


Egyptian  Days 

Bt  PHILIP  S.  MARDEN.  An  Indispensa- 
ble volume  for  the  intending  traveler,  even 
richer  in  entertainment  and  humor  than 
the  author's  previous  books  on  Greece  and 
Spain.   Boxed.  Fully  Illustrated.  $3.00  net. 

Postage  19  cents. 

Gallant  Little  Wales 

By  JEANNETTE  MARKS.  Charming  stud- 
ies of  Welsh  life  of  the  present  day,  in- 
cluding the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
Wales. 

Illustrated.  $1.25  net.  Postage  11  cents. 

Americans  and  Others 

By  AGNES  REPPLIER.  With  her  well- 
known  charm  Miss  Repplier  writes  on  a 
variety  of  themes,  among  them  "A  Ques- 
tion of  Politeness,"  "The  Mission  of  Hu- 
mour," "The  Temptation  of  Eve."  "The 
Customary  Correspondent,"  etc. 

$1.10  net.    Postage  11  cents. 


A  Doctor's  Table  Talk 

Bt  JAMES  G.  MU  MFORD.  In  this  delight- 
ful and  Instructive  book  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  physicians  writes  with 
both  wisdom  and  humor  of  some  of  the 
problems,  responsibilities  and  mitigations 
of  his  profession.  $1.25  net.  Postage  10 cents. 

Time  and  Change 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS.  A  collection  of 
essays  In  Mr.  Burroughs's  best  vein. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  The  Spell 
of  the  Yosemite,  The  Phantoms  Behind  Us, 
and  Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Geologist. 

$1.10  net.   Postage  9  cents. 

The  Provincial  American 

By  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON.  Wise, 
humorous  and  eloquent  papers  of  strong  ap- 
peal by  one  of  the  most  charming  of  con- 
temporary American  essayists. 

$1.25  net.    Postage  10  cents. 


The  Inner  Flame 

By  CLARA  LOUISE  BURN  HAM.  The 
story  of  a  young  mining  engineer  of  strong 
artistic  tendencies — his  struggles  and  final 
success.  With  frontispiece  in  color.  $1.25  net. 

Postage  14  cents. 

Prudent  Priscilla 

By  MARY  C  E.  WEMYSS.  The  story  of 
the  adventures  that  befall  a  charming 
young  woman  because  of  her  too  ready 
sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  and  en- 
tanglements of  others. 

$1.25  net.   Postage  11  cents. 

Gutter  Babies 

By  DOROTHEA  SLADE.  Even  more  than 
the  late  Myra  Kelley  does  Miss  Slade  make 
the  reader  feel  both  the  pathos  and  the 
humor  of  the  lives  of  slum  children. 

Illustrated  in  tint.   $1.25  net. 

Postage  11  cents. 


R.  M.  Johnston's  The  Holy  Christian  Church 


This  able  and  brilliant  book  by  the  author  of 
compact,  lucid  and  informing  manner. 


'The  Corsican"  tells  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day  in  a  most 

$1.50  net.   Postage  13  cents. 

—  Fiction   


Mary  Johnston's  IVar  Novel  Cease  Firing 

As  Miss  Johnston  chose  for  the  title  of  her  first  novel  on  the  War  "The  Long  Roll,"  the  call  to  action,  so  for  the  second  and  the  last  she  has 
chosen  the  command,  "Cease  Firing."  In  imaginative  power,  vividness  and  Impresslveness  the  book  Is  even  greater  than  "The  Long  Roll," 
which  the  better  class  of  critics  agreed  in  styling  "the  greatest  war  novel  ever  written." 

Illustrated  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.   $1.40  net.   Postage  14  cents 


Books  for  Jcoung  Folks 


Sara  Cone  Bryant's  The  Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Miss  Bryant  has  carefully  selected  a  group  of  the  stories  which  she  has  found  by  experience  most  popular  with  the  young,  and  with  the  16  charm- 
ing illustrations  by  the  young  Englisn  artist,  Mr.  Patten  Wilson,  the  book  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  holiday  book  buyers. 

$1.50  net.   Postage  14  cents. 


Licky  and  His  Gang 

By  GRACE  S  ART  WELL  MASON.  Since 
Aldrich's  "Bad  Boy"  there  have  been  few 
stories  of  the  happy  adventures  of  boyhood 
so  likely  to  have  a  wide  appeal  to  young  and 
old  as  this.  Illustrated.   $1.00  net. 

Postage  9  cents. 

Billy  Popgun 

By  MILD  WINTER.  Not  since  "The  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Snark"  has  so  fantastically  de- 
lightful a  book  appeared.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  the  author. 

$2.00  net.   Postage  15  cents. 

The  Castle  of  Zion 

By  GEORGE  HODGES.  In  this  book  Dean 
Hodges  takes  up  the  Old  Testament  story 
where  he  left  off  In  "The  Garden  of  Eden," 
and  carries  on  the  tale  from  David  to  Job. 

Splendidly  Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

Postage  17  cents. 


How  Phoebe  Found  Herself 

By  HELEN  DAWES  BROWN.  An  in- 
teresting story  of  how  a  girl  settled  into  a 
useful  and  happy  home  life  on  returning 
from  college.    With  frontispiece.  $1.15  net. 

Postage  10  cents. 

The  Seashore  Book 

By  E.  BOYD  SMITH.  The  story  of  a  sum- 
mer spent  at  the  seashore  by  two  children. 
With  12  full-page  pictures  in  color  and  24 
text  pictures  by  the  author. 

$1.50  net.    Postage  15  cents. 

The  Yoimg  Minute-Man  of  1812 

Bt  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON.  The  thrill- 
ing experiences  and  adventures  of  a  boy  at 
the  battle  of  Lake  Champlaln. 

Illustrated.   11.50  postpaid. 


With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies 

By  J.  W.  SCHULTZ.  A  story  of  outdoor 
adventure,  Indians,  wild  animals  and  the 
perils  of  a  mountain  winter  that  has  seldom 
been  equaled  In  absorbing  vividness  and 
power.  Illustrated.   $1.25  net. 

Postage  13  cents. 

The  Japanese  Twins 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS.  A  charming 
story  of  two  little  Japanese  children  by  the 
author  of  "The  Dutch  Twins." 

Fully  illustrated  by  the  author. 
$1.00  net.    Postage  14  cents. 

Their  City  Christmas 

By  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN.  The 
unique  experiences  of  two  Maine  children 
who  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
some  young  friends  In  the  city. 
Illustrated.    75  cents  net.    Postage  8  cents. 
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RAPHAEL  BOOK 


THE  ISLAND  OF  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS 

By  Will  Allen  Dromgoole 
"The  kind  of  a  story  that  makes  one  ^row 
younger,  more  innocent,  more  light-hearted." 
—  Chicago  Rccord-Heraltl. 
Illustrated  incolor.  net  $1.25;  postpaid.  $1.40. 

CHRONICLES  OF 
AVONLEA 

By  Id.  M.  Mnntgomerii 

Author  of  "Anne  of 
Craen  Cables,"  etc. 

"Touches  the  heart  by  its  natural,  whole- 
some and  quaint  appeal.'' — PJiila.  /^trss. 
With  frontispiece  in  full  color,  net,  $1.25;  ^ 
postpaid,  $1.40.  \. 

THE  SWORD  OF  BUSSY 

By  Robert  Ncilson  Stephens  and  Herman  Nickerson 
Those  who  love  chivalry,  fiehtinfi;  and  intrigue  will  find  it,  and  of  good 
quality,  in  this  bcok." — .Wtc  VorA-  Critic. 

With' frontispiece,  full  color,  net.  $1.25;  postpaid.  $1.40. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP 

An  Account  of  the  Adventures  of  Eleanor  Channing  and 
John  Starbuck 

By  Jacob  Fisher 
"a  strong,  straightforward  tale  of  love  and  adventure  well  worth  read- 
ing."— Spring^eld  Union, 

With  frontispiece  in  full  color,  net,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

THE  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  THE 
PURITAN  FATHERS 

By  Albert  C.  Addison 

"  No  reader  of  this  book  can  finish  it  without  a  glow  in  his  heart  for  the 
men  who  helped  to  make  this  nation  what  it  is  today,  the  land  of  opportunity, 
of  freedom  for  thought  and  action."—  Chicago  TribKnc. 

With  very  many  illustrations,  in  a  box,  net.  $2.50;  postpaid,  $2.70. 

THERAPHAELBOOK 

By  Frank-  Roy  Fraprie 
"Mr.  Fraprie  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  'pop- 
ular^ book  and  yet  one  which  will  coirmand  the 
respect  of  advanced  art  students,  their  stu- 
dents and  all  lovers  of  the  great  master  of 
Urbi no . " —  C/i  ica go  Trib u n e . 
Illustrated,  boxed,  net,  $2.50;  postpaid.  $2.70. 

OLD  PARIS*  Its  Social, 
VyULP   TMRIO,  Historical 

and  Literary  Associations 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley 
"To  the  student  of  French   history,  Mr. 
Shelley's  book  will  be  a  new  joy." — lyas/t- 
ingto7i  Ti)>ics. 

With  many  illustrations,  in  a  box.  net.  $3.00; 
postpaid,  $3.20. 

THE  ART 
TREASURES  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  Helen  W.  Henderson 
A  book  which  may  be  read  by  anyone  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
With  many  illustrations,  in  a  box.  net.  $3.00;  postpaid.  $3.20. 

THE  SPELL  OF  FRANCE 

Bij  Caroline  A.  Mason 
"  It  confirms  anew  Mrs.  Mason's  rare  power  of  conveying  the  charm  of  a 
storied  land  undiminished  to  her  readers." — Chica£o  Rctord-Ho'nla. 
With  many  illustrations,  in  a  box,  net,  $2.50;  postpaid.  $2.70. 

For  Young  Folk 
MARY  WARE'S  PROMISED  LAND 

A  new  volume  in  the  famous  Little  Colonel  Series. 

By  Annie  Fellotcs  Johnston 

"  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  series." — AW'  Vork  Sim. 
Uniform  with  the  previous  Little  Colonel  books.    Illustrated.  $1.50. 

BLUE  BONNET'S  RANCH  PARTY 

A  Sequel  to  "A  Texas  Blue  Bonnet" 

By  Caroline  E.  Jacobs  and  Edyth  E.  Read 
"  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  fascinating  to  girls  in  their  teens,  not  to  mention 
those  of  older  growth.'who  still  hold  dear  the  memory  of  their  youth." — 

Bos/on  Globe.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

NANCY  PORTER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

A  new  volume  in  the  Doctor  s  Little  Girl  Series. 

By  Marion  Ames  Taggart 
"Nancy  has  grown  a  little  older  in  this  story,  but  the  same  attractive  charac- 
teristics are  found  in  her." — Boston  Herald.  Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.50. 

JACK  LORIMER, 
FRESHMAN 

A  new  volume  in  the  Jack  Lorimer  Series 
B\i  Winn  Standish 
"The  'jack  Lorimer'  stories  have  now 
a  high  place  in  fiction  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  new  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
I  he  number.  " — SioKx  City  Jonryial. 

Illustrated.    SI.  50. 

At  All  Book  Shops.    Our  Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  mailed  free  on  request. 

pubiiahed  by  L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY  "  "bos'ton 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


ART 


By  AUGUSTE  RODIN 


(Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul 
G.sell  by  Mrs.  Romllly  Fedden) 

With  106  Illustrations  In  photogravure 
and  half-tone.  Buckram,  S7.50  net; 
three-quarter  levant,  $15  00  net;  car- 
riage additional. 

A  hook  which  takes  Its  place  at  once  as 
the  most  important  art  book  in  years.  It 
is  written  in  the  form  of  conversation, 
and  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors  dis- 
cusses freely  not  only  his  own  art,  but 
also  art  In  general,  painting  no  less  than 
sculpture,  with  a  spontaneity  and  charm 
seldom  found  in  books  written  more 
conventionally. 

It  covers  practically  the  whole  range 
of  art  and  abounds  in  memorable  analyses 
of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modern. 


The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn 

By  CECIL  CHESTERTON 

A  fascinating  and  beautiful  volume  by 
a  brother  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Vlmo. 
Tllustrated  in  color  and  black  and  ivhite. 
$1.0(1  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

The  Story  of  Lady  Hamilton 


By  E.  HALLAM  MOOREHOUSE 

A  charming  account  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesQue  women  in  history.  l2mo. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

The  Story  of  Marie  Antoinette 

By  FRANCIS  BICKLEY 

A  sensitively  written  narrative-appre- 
ciation of  one  of  the  tragic  ligures  of  all 
time.  12mo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in 
black  and  tvMte.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

The  Pope's  Green  Island 


By  W.  P.  RYAN 

"The  best  hook  on  Ireland  ever  written 
by  an  Irishman."  A  survey  of  present- 
day  Ireland  of  vital  Interest  to  millions 
of  Americans.  Kvo.  $1.50  net;  by  mail, 
$1.65. 


The  Bayreuth  Letters  of  Richard 


Wagn 


ler 


Edited  and  Tranilated 
By  CAROLINE  V.  KERR 


An  Indispensable  book  for  the  Wagner 
lover,  telling  the  fascinating  story  of 
the  great  composer's  struggles  for  the 
Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth,  treating  of 
the  years  just  subsequent  to  the  period 
covered  in  the  recently  published  auto- 
biography, llluttrated,  Hvo.  $2.50  net; 
by  mail,  $2.70. 

Master  Painters 

By  STEWARf  DICK 

Tills  most  readable  volume  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  lives  of  the 
famous  painters  of  the  world,  }2mo. 
Illustrated.  $l.2.'i  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre,  1912 


Edited  by  JOHN  PARKER 

Biographies  of  overoOO  actors,  actesses, 
managers,  playwrights,  critics,  etc., 
American,  English,  British  Colonial  and 
Continental;  an  invaluable  work.  >vo. 
$2.50  net:  by  mail  $2.70. 

The  Empires  of  the  Far  East 


By  LANCELOT  LAWTON 

A  nuistcrly  study,  by  a  leading  Englisli 
.iournalist  and  publicist,  of  .Japan  and  her 
colonial  possessions,  of  China  and  Man- 
churia, and  of  the  political  questions  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Faclfic,  Ttwo  vol- 
umes. cStio.  Per  set,  i7.oU  net;  carriage 
additional . 

Play-Making:  A  Manual  of 
Craftsmanship  By  williah  archer 


"This  liocik  lias  long  been  desin-d." 
says  the  Bookman,  "and  there  is  no  man 
in  the  world  better  equipped  to  write  it. 
Students  of  the  drama  may  derive  from 
it  a  sane  reckoning  of  where  the  truth  of 
dramatic  art  lies.  Further,  it  Is  admir- 
ably what  its  title  claims  for  it,  and 
should  be  of  genuine  value  to  the  play- 
wright. Not  often  may  we  find  a  suWect 
so  well  and  comprehensively  discussed." 

"It  is.  moreover,  as  suggestive  to  the 
play-goer  as  to  the  play-maker,"  says 
the  Boston  Trantcript.  Svo.  $2.00  net;  by 
mail.  t2.l5. 
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When  the  brand  new  office 

HrOUnt)  tbC  ^7 J''  to  taking  account 
of  the  articles  remaining  m 
Sl30P  his  desk  from  the  regime 

of   previous   autocrats,  he 

discovered  a  neatly  printed  card  showing  this 

device  : 

DO  IT  NOW 

Whereupon,  having  thought  that  evidence  of 
an  alert  disposition  might  not  interfere  seri- 
ously with  his^  gaining  the  approval  of  his 
superiors,  he  placed  the  sign  where  it  could 
be  seen.  — 

This  injunction  is  popular.  Maybe  it  has 
helped  to  make  men  governors  and  congress- 


men ;  perhaps  it  has  been  the  last  spur  to  the 
impulse  to  do  bad  things  as  well  as  good. 

Many  a  young  chap  who  has  acted  on  the 
impulse  to  "Do  it  now"  has  failed  for  want 
of  learning  a  much  better  and  much  harder 
rule  of  action  : 

DO  IT  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Most  anyone  can  do,  or  try  to  do,  the  thing 
that  turns  up  at  the  top  of  the  pile.  It  takes 
brains,  and  skill,  and  self-control  to  resist  the 
pull  of  this,  that  and  the  other  thing;  to, de- 
termine what  should  be  done  now  .and  do  it 
in  spite  of  every  distraction,  and  to  resist  doing 
before  the  proper  time  comes  the  things  that 


may  better  be  done  later.  Celerity  is  proper 
only  at  the  right  time. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  things,  after  all, 
for  which  the  old  injunction  is  applicable. 
For  example,  if  you  are  moved  to  tell  your 
friends  that  they  ought  to  read  The  Continent 
— or  feel  still  stronger  and  decide  to  send  it  to 
them — you  will  find  three  rules  that  fit  together 
perfectly : 

DO  IT 

DO  IT  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 
DO  IT  NOW 
Why  not  send  us  a  card  telling  us  what 
you  hope — no,  what  you  mean  to — no,  what  you 
have  done? 


APPROPRIATE  MACMILLAN  GIFT  BOOKS 


On  Timely  Topics 
The  Government  of  American  Cities 

By  William  Bennet  Munro,  Ph.D.,  L.B. 

Author  of  "The  Government  of  European  Cities."  etc. 
A  comprehensive  description  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States.  $2.25  net 

The  Essentials  of  nternational  Public  Law 

By  Amos  S.  Hershey.  Ph.D. 

A  notable  work  based  on  modern  up-to-date  authori- 
ties. -  $3.0(1  net 

South  America:      Observations  and  Impression* 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce 

"The  most  comprehensive,  clearest,  sanest  and  Illumi- 
nating volume  on  South  America."  $2.50  net 

Panama  By  Albert  Edwards 

The  fascinating  story  of  Panama  from  early  times  to 
the  present  day.  Illustrated.  $1.5onet 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman 

By  Ida  M.  TarbeU 

Author  of  "TJic  Tarif  in  Oar  Times,"  etc. 
A  powerful  analysis  of  the  effects  of  business  life  on 
woman's  character.  $1.25  net 

Organized  Labor:  Its  Problems  and  How  to  Meet  Them 

By  A,  J.  Portenar 

"An  intelligent  summary  of  labor  problems  of  the  day." 

$1.00  net 

Socialism  irom  the  Christian  Standpoint 

By  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 

The  broad  facts  of  Socialism  and  their  relation  to 
Christianity.  $1.50  net 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order 

By  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 

The  new  social  awalcening  of  moral  and  religious 


The  Best  Nen?  NoOels 

Christmas  ByZonaCale 

Author  of  "Friendship  Village."  etc. 
An  American  romance  full  of  the  season's  spirit. 

Colored  ilhtstrations.   $1.30  net 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze   James  Lane  Alien's  new  novel 

"An  ideal  love  story"  by  the  author  of  "A  Kentucky 
Cardinal."  tl.25net 

The  Rich  Mrs.  BurgOyne  Kathleen  Norris'  new  novel 

Has  the  same  fine  appeal  as  this  author's  successful 
novel,  "Mother."  $1.25  net 

The  Drifting  Diamond  By  Lincoln  Coicord 

A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  ot  adventures  In  South- 
ern Seas.  Colored  frontispiece.    $1.25  net 


■  A  Long  Awaited  Work  ■ 


The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical  Worljs  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
rendered  In  modern  English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock 
and  Percy  MacKaye.  Color  plates  by  Warwick  Goble. 

Handsomely  bound.   $5.00  net 


Neh?  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Deering  of  Deal:  or  The  Spirit  of  the  School 
By  Latta  Griswold 

A  capital  story  ot  school  life.        Illustraied.   $1.25  net 

Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship    By  Charles  Wood 

A  thrilling  tale  ot  adventure  In  the  stirring  war  period 
of  181'2.  Colored  illustrations.   .JJ. 2.3  net 

Peggy  Stewart  at  Home  ByGabrielle  E.  Jackson 

"A  merry  story  for  the  young  folks."— Oirtioofc. 

Frontispiece.   $1.25  net 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan     By  Alice  Brown 

A  story  of  absorbing  Interest  for  girls. 

Illustrated.   $1.25  net 


New?  Biography,  TraOel,  etc. 
Carmen  Sylva:  Sketches  from  the  Orient 

By  Pierre  Loti 

Author  of  "Disenchanted."  ete. 
"A  book  of  which  every  page  is  a  picture."  $l.oo  net 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  1  he  Life  of, 
Vol.  H.  1837-1846 

By  W.  F.  Monypenny 

The  most  eventful  period  of  Disraeli's  career. 

Illustrated.   $3.00  net 

Among  My  Books.    Centenaries,  Reviews,  Memoirs 
By  Frederic  Harrison 

A  particularly  interesting  volume  by  the  veteran 
author.  $1.75  net 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence 

By  E.  V.  Lucas 

Klchly  illustrated  and  written  in  the  same  happy 
vein  as  the  companion  volumes.  Paris,  London.  Hol- 
land. $1.75  net 

The  Medieval  Church  Architec- 
ture of  England 

By  Charles  Herbert  Moore 

A  valuable  comparison  of  English  with  foreign 
Gothic  art  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced.  Illustrated.   $3.50  net 

Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them 

By  Charles  E.  White,  Jr. 

An  authoritative  work  on  house-buUdlng  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  house  owner. 

With  over .400  illustrations.   $2.00  net 

Increasing  Home  Efficiency 

By  M.  B.  and  R.  W.  Bruere 

The  management  of  the  home  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  $1.50  net 

The  Book  of  Winter  Sports 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Dier 

All  the  sports  of  winter  treated  in  Interesting 
fashion.  Colored  illustrations.   $1.50  net 
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Established 
Half  a  Century 


A  Treasure  House  of 
Handkerchiefs  for  Christmas  Gifts 

Under  your  feet,  as  you  stand  at  our  Handkerchief  counter,  is  a  spacious  treasure  room  full  of  dainty  Handker- 
chiefs— thousands  upon  thousands  of  dozens  are  kept  in  reserve,  so  that  we  rarely  need  say,  "We're  out  of  that  style." 

The  Christmas  demand  makes  vast  inroads  but  never  exhausts  that  supply.    On  our  shelves  and  counters  now 
are  the  Handkerchief  productions  of  seven  nations,  each  supplying  the  particular  sort  in  which  it  excels. 

Irish  Handkerchiefs,  plain  Hemstitched  and  Machine  Embroidered,  25c  and  50c.  Lace  Trimmed,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00  each.    Hand  Embroidered,  25c,  50c  to  $1.50  each. 

Swiss  Hemstitched  and  Hand  Embroidered,  50c,  75c,  $1.00  to  $10.00  each. 

Turkish  Lace  Handkerchiefs,  with  the  lace  hand-made  on  the  Handkerchief — not  sewed  on  in  the  usual  way — 
50c,  75c  and  $1.00  each. 

Belgian  Real  Valenciennes  Lace  Trimmed  Handkerchiefs,  $1.00  to  $10.00  each. 
Madeira  Handkerchiefs  with  Hand  Embroidered  Scallops  and  Eyelets,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00  each. 
French  Sheer  Handkerchiefs  with  elaborate  Embroidery  or  Lace  Trimming,  $2.00  to  $10.00  each. 
Spanish  Handkerchiefs,  showing  dainty  Hand  Embroidery,  50c  to  $2.00  each 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

5th  Ave  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SOME    OF   LITTLE,    BROWN    &    CO.'S   NEW  BOOKS 


Romantic  Days  in  the  Early  Republic 

By  MART  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 
Depicts  vividly  the  social  history  of  the  old  Atlantic  seaboard  cities.  Profusely 
aiustraua,.    In  fio.r,  S2.50  net:  by  mail.  $2.71. 

Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings 

By  MART  H.  NORTHEND 
A  handsome  volume  describing  old-time  houses  and  their  contents.     With  225 
halftone  plates.   Royal  nvo,  95.00  net;  by  mail  $5.2B. 


The  Party  Book 

By  WINNIFRED  FALES  and  MARY  H. 

NORTHEND 
A  comprehensive  work  on  party  giving  in- 
valuable to  every  hostess.   Fully  illustrated. 
«2.00  net;  by  mail.  fi.K. 

Woman  in  the  Making 
of  America 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 
A  historical  review  of  woman's  activities  In 
our  development.     Illustrated .   12mo,  81.50 
net:  postpaid.  $1.62. 

English  and  Welsh 
Cathedrals 

By  T.  D.  ATKINSON 
Historical  and  architectural  descriptions  of  famous 
edifices.   40  illustrations,  20  in  color  and  48  plans.  Svo. 
boxed.  S3.50  net :  postpaid.  S3.71. 

Switzerland  in  Sunshine 
and  Snow 

By  E.  B.  D'AUVERGNE 
Treats  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Swiss.  Fully 
illustrated.   Svo,  boxed,  *3.00net,-  postpaul  S3.18. 

John  Hancock, 
the  Picturesque  Patriot 

By  LORENZO  SEARS 
A  genuine  biography  of  a  striking  personality.  Photo- 
gravure .frontispiece.    12mo.  81.50  net;  by  mail,  Sl.61. 


A  Book  of  Hand- Woven  Coverlets 


By  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL 
The  first  book  on  old-time  coverlets,  enumerating  350  varieties. 
16  colored;  Svo,  $4.00  net;  by  mail,  84.20. 


With  64  plates. 


Historic  Summer  Haunts 


By  F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD 
Describes  the  historical  and  literary  landmarks  along  the  New  England 
With  32  sketches  in  tint  by  Lou/is  H.  Bwyl.   Boxed,  82.50  net;  by  mail.  82.70. 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Wood-Carver  of  'Lympus" 

A  Cry  in  the  Wilderness 

By  Mary  E.  Wal  er 

"As  complete  a  revelation  of  a  woman's  heart  as  Jane 
Eyre." — Boston  Globe.  Frontispiece  in  color.  428  poges. 
11.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.  2. 


OTHER  NEW  I'ICTION 

A  Little  Book  of  Christmas 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Spirited  stories  of  Christmas  Eve  In  New  York. 
Illustrated  in  color.  «1.00  net;  by  mail,  41.08. 

Good  Indian 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

Another  realistic  Western  ranch  story  by  the  author 
of  "Lonesome  Land."  Tlhtstrated.  81.25  net;  by 
mail.  81.36. 

Pride  of  War 

By  GUSTAF  JANSON 

Remarkable  stories  of  the  Turko-Itallan  War.  $1.30 
net;  by  mail,  81.42. 


The  Broad  Highway 

By  JEFFERT  FARNOL 

New  Illustrated  holiday  edition  of  this  fa- 
mous story.  With  24  f  ull-page  colored  plates, 
by  C.  E.  Brock.  Svo,  boxed,  83.00  net;  by 
mail,  83.21. 

A  New  Book  of  Cookery 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Boston  Cook- 
ing-School Cook  Book,"  with  800  recipes. 
With  8  colored  plates  and  over  200  halftone 
illustrations.    12mo,  81.60  net;  6i/ mail,  81.75. 

FOR  THE  YOUNO 

Ned  Brewster's  Year  in 
the  Big  Woods 

By  CHAUNCET  J.  HAWKINS 
The  story  of  a  city  boy's  eventful  year  In  New  Bruns- 
wick wilds,  for  boys  12  to  16.    Illustrated.   81.20  net; 
by  mail,  81.31. 

The  Fourth  Down 

By  LESLIE  W.  QUIRK 
The  great  football  story  of  the  year,  for  boys  of  14 
and  upwards.   Illu.strated .   81.20  net;  by  mail,  81.31. 

Curiosity  Kate 

By  FLORENCE  BONE 

An  English  boarding-school  story,  for  girls  12  to  16. 
Illustrated.  81.20  ?i«f;  by  mail,  il.dl. 
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Federation— Done  and  to  Be  Done 


"IS  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  A 
SUCCESS?" 

Without  a  particle  of  doubt  the  Federal  Council's  quadrennial 
sessions  this  present  week  in  Chicago  will  be  an  inspiring  success. 
Powerful  speakers,  big  themes,  broad-gauged  reports,  spirited  de- 
bate will  make  it  "good  to  be  there." 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  a  stirring  convention  ought  not  to  obscure 
one  frankly-to-be-faced  fact  which  constitutes  at  the  moment  the 
most  severe  test  of  the  Federal  Council's  vitality ;  to  wit — 

An  unmistakable  air  of  question  prevails  today  among  the  churches 
touching  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  Federal  Council  outside  its 
conventions. 

The  sober  truth  in  the  country  at  large  is  that  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  more  often  referred  to  with  the  dubious  accent  suggested  at 
the  head  of  this  column  than  with  one  of  confident  appreciation. 

This  reflection  may  not  seem  altogether  gracious  to  force  on  the 
attention  of  an  enthusiastic  conclave  of  delegates.  Yet  their  duty 
to  the  organization  in  which  they  are  participating  will  not  permit 
them  to  ignore  this  all  too  well  defined  condition. 

Undoubtedly  the  estimate  is  common  that  the  Federal  Council  has 
up  to  this  date  done  nothing  but  hold  a  convention — the  one  in 
Philadelphia  four  years  ago.  And  now  when  it  reappears  in  the 
public  eye,  it  comes  to  hold  a  convention  once  more. 

This,  to  popular  apprehension  in  these  days,  is  not  doing  much. 
The  contemptuous  slang  word  "talkfest"  measures  pretty  accurately 
the  beginning  and  end  of  popular  respect  for  such  assemblages. 

And  though  experienced  men  may  well  hold  a  better  notion  than 
this  of  conventions  in  general  and  in  particular,  it  is  idle  to  contend 
against  the  feeling  that  more  than  a  periodical  "talkfest"  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  make  church  federation  seem  worth  the  while. 
The  Federal  Council  as  a  convention-holding  agency  alone  would 
not  long  survive. 

To  obtain  for  federation,  then,  a  sympathetic  approval  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  church  people,  there  must  manifestly  be  a  more 
public  exhibit  of  tangible  values  realized  through  it. 

•^ 

As  a  first  step  in  that  exhibition,  there  ought  to  be  devised  some 
means  to  impress  on  the  churches  the  substantial  truth  that  already 
the  Federal  Council,  despite  a  superficial  appearance  to  the  contrary, 
has  amounted  to  very  much  more  than  a  convention-holding  bureau. 

Thus  far  not  even  the  shadow  of  justice  has  been  done  in  popular 
sentiment  to  the  really  monumental  achievement  involved  in  the 
very  creation  of  the  council. 

To  have  brought  it  to  pass  that  a  score  and  a  half  of  the  fore- 
most Christian  denominations  of  the  United  States,  comprising  at 
least  85  per  cent  of  evangelical  church  members  in  the  nation,  should 
cast  behind  their  backs  the  sectarian  estrangements  of  the  past  and 
consent  officially  to  join  an  organisation  founded  on  the  theory  of 
their  indivisible  common  interests,  is  a  deed  from  which  future 
church  history  will  mark  a  new  era. 

The  man  to  whose  patient  diplomacy  this  success  was  largely  due 
— Dr.  Sanford — could  scarcely  have  done  by  any  means  a  greater 
thing  in  this  generation. 

When  the  voice  of  a  skeptical  public  is  heard  hinting  that  the 


Federal  Council  is  not  a  success,  there  should  be,  from  thoughtful 
men  who  have  appraised  the  real  situation,  a  positive  insistence, 
repeated  till  it  does  impress  the  masses  of  church  people  at  least, 
that  the  Federal  Council  is  a  success  in  the  very  fact  that  it  exists. 

Grant  that  few  palpable  consequences  have  so  far  followed  from 
the  council's  organization,  yet  even  at  that  more  has  been  done  than 
the  churches  generally  appreciate — as  in  expressing  the  Christian 
mind  concerning  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties  with  European 
nations,  in  voicing  Christian  demands  for  social  justice  in  several 
critical  industrial  disputes,  and  in  cultivating  Christian  amenity. 

And  with  all  said  and  considered,  there  remains  this  vast  reality, 
out  of  which  anything  and  everything  of  good  may  be  hoped : 

An  enormous  majority  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  nation 
are  today  joined  together  by  an  official  bond  which  assumes  their 
essential  unity  and  constitutes  a  standing  pledge  of  their  disposition 
to  learn  how  they  may  work  conjointly  for  the  honor  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Yet  obviously  it  will  not  do  simply  to  rest  at  ease  on  the  implicit 
promise  of  potency  in  this  federal  partnership  of  churches.  The 
instinct  of  public  feeling  is  right  in  the  expectation  that  the  part- 
nership shall  get  things  done,  and  both  planning  and  execution 
must  back  up  efficiently  what  hope  anticipates  as  possible. 

Definite  forward  steps  in  the  coming  quadrennium  the  current  con- 
ference of  1912  must  by  all  means  provide  for,  if  it  is  true  to  its 
obligation  to  perpetuate  and  cement  the  relation  among  the  churches 
which  the  Federal  Council  now  expresses.  Disintegration  will 
inevitably  occur  if  the  next  four  years  still  leave  afloat  the  same 
question  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Federal  Council  now  so  pervasive. 

Not  only  must  there  now  be  forethought  for  getting  something 
accomplished,  but  also  that  more  delicate  and  dangerous  fore- 
thought for  accomplishing  something  in  a  fashion  dramatic  enough 
to  make  the  people  aware  of  it. 

Leadership  of  enormous  tact  and  most  discreet  courage  is  cer- 
tainly called  for  in  these  premises. 

Some  real  task  must  be  undertaken  as  a  sort  of  primary  training 
for  the  churches  in  joint  action.  Yet  nothing  must  be  ventured 
which  would  trench  on  the  freedom  of  any  denomination;  nothing 
to  constrain  any.  There  must  be  instead  strong,  winning  persuasion 
of  all  churches  to  obviously  large  and  effective  movement  in  lines 
to  which  all  are  alike  committed. 

Especially  the  things  which  the  denominations  are  now  separately 
doing  in  corresponding  activities  must  be  coordinated  to  give  the 
effect  of  combined  effort. 

Policies,  too,  must  be  worked  out  which  will  integrate  under  the 
one  Federal  Council  the  various  joint  methods  already  set  up  in- 
dependently in  different  branches  of  church  work,  as  home  missions, 
foreign  missions  and  social  service. 

In  fine,  there  must  go  on  a  gentle  yet  constant  and  untiring  educa- 
tion in  unified  interdenominational  statesmanship,  chiefly  through 
the  method  of  progressive  experiment  along  lines  of  least  resistance. 

►I- 

The  best  thing  which  at  the  present  moment  any  Christian  can  do 
to  advance  the  Federal  Council  is  to  pray  that  leadership  equal  to 
these  demands  of  the  hour  may  appear  very  early. 
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Truce  Made  but  War  Issues  Are  Unsettled 

With  the  expected  signing  of  a  truce  in  the  furious  Balkan  war 
peace  seems  nearer  as  the  Christmas  season  of  good  will  approaches. 
But  there  are  still  many  disquieting  questions  to  settle  aside  from 
those  directly  involved  between  the  belligerents,  any  one  of  whicli 
may  cause  further  complications.  What  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosporus?  And  what  of  the  future  interrelations  of  the  four 
allies?  What  of  Servia  and  Austria?  What  of  Austria  and  Russia? 
1  f  a  clash  should  come  between  the  last  two,  then  what  would 
be  the  course  of  the  triple  alliance — Austria,  Italy  and  Germany — 
and  the  triple  entente — Russia,  France  and  England? 

Because  Servia  wants  to  get  its  cattle  and  hogs  to  Italy  by  the 
most  direct  road,  which  is  across  Albania  to  the  port  of  Durazzo  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  vast  European  war  has  been  threatening.  For 
Austria,  with  the  secret  sympathy  of  Germany,  cherished  the  design 
of  extending  the  Austrian  frontier  southward  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  ^gean.  But  this  pan-Germanic  idea  is  frustrated  by  the 
Slav  plan,  backed  by  Russia,  of  giving  Servia  a  broad  strip  through 
Albania  to  the  Adriatic,  thus  barring  the  road  to  Salonica.  In 
spite  of  Austria's  angry  warnings  Servia's  soldiers  pressed  on  and 
occupied  the  disputed  port. 

The  Albanians,  without  waiting  for  outside  direction,  set  up  a  provi- 
sional government,  with  a  Moslem  for  president  and  a  Christian  for 
vice-president.  But  Albania  has  no  definite  geographical  boundaries, 
and  its  people  lack  most  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an 
independent  state,  fighting  prowess  excepted.  Austria  and  Russia 
have  been  continuing  their  preparations  for  combat,  and  Germany 
is  "prepared."  The  British  premier  in  a  recent  speech  hinted  at 
a  European  conference  to  settle  all  the  points  in  conflict,  just 
as  the  congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  settled  (in  part  only)  the  ques- 
tions which  grew  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  British  press  is  almost  a  unit  in  crying  out  against  the 
enormity  of  a  war  between  great  powers,  or  a  general  war,  over 
the  comparatively  insignificant  issues  at  stake.  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  a  Liberal  organ,  calls  war  at  the  present  juncture  "a  wild 
absurdity."  The  conservative  London  Times  bitterly  arraigns  the 
"men  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe"  for  playing  with  human  lives 
as  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  and  accuses  these  men  of  being  so 
enmeshed  in  the  game  of  diplomacy  that  they  "have  ceased  to 
be  conscious  of  the  poignant  realities  with  which  they  trifle." 

►I-  ^ 

Socialist  Congress  Wars  Upon  War 

War  against  war  was  declared  by  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress, meeting  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  last  week.  A  manifesto  was 
issued  calling  upon  Socialists  everywhere  to  resist  any  measures 
for  war  taken  by  their  governments,  and  in  order  to  advance  the 
antimilitaristic  crusade  it  was  voted  to  hold  public  meetings  in 
various  large  cities  of  Europe  the  i6th  of  this  month.  A  world- 
wide strike  of  twenty-four  hours  on  the  same  date- was  also  pro- 
posed as  a  further  protest. 

The  manifesto  pertinently  states  that  if  the  Balkan  war  should 
spread  to  other  countries  it  would  be  a  frightful  blow  to  civilization, 
an  historic  scandal,  because  of  the  disproportion  between  the  im- 
mensity of  the  catastrophe  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  differences  between  Austria  and  Servia.  And  therefore  the 
Socialists  in  the  Balkans  should  hasten  the  end  of  the  war;  those 
in  Austria-Hungary  should  oppose  any  contemplated  attack  upon 
^ervia;  those  in  Italy  should  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  Albania  to 
Italian  ambitions,  and  those  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
should  force  their  governments  to  refuse  any  help  to  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  Socialists  in  England  and  Germany  are  urged 
to  destroy  the  hostility,  "artificially  supported,"  between  those  two 
nations — the  gravest  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Change  in  Inauguration  Date  Suggested 

From  his  resting  place  in  Bermuda  President-Elect  Wilson  has 
sent  out  a  statement  urging  that  the  formal  and  social  ceremonies 
attending  his  inauguration  as  president  be  postponed  until  the  last 
Thursday  in  April.  Under  the  constitution  he  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  on  March  4,  but  this  he  proposes  to  do 
without  ostentation  and  let  the  inaugural  festivities  wait  until  the 
more  propitious  weather  which  April  usually  brings  to  Washington 
city.   This  announcement  from  the  President-elect  has  given  impetus 


to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  pending  in  Congress 
changing  the  inauguration  date.  The  weather  at  the  national  capital 
on  many  inauguration  days  has  been  extremely  uncomfortable ; 
four  years  ago  there  was  a  severe  snowstorm  of'the  blizzard  variety. 

The  final  session  of  the  sixty-second  Congress,  which  convened 
Monday,  will  have  before  it  several  subjects  of  importance,  but 
owing  to  peculiar  political  conditions  prevailing  not  much  in  the 
way  of  constructive  legislation  is  expected.  The  defeated  Repub- 
licans are  willing  to  transfer  all  responsibility  to  their  successors 
and  the  triumphant  Democrats  may  prefer  to  wait  until  the  new 
administration  is  in  full  control.  The  impeachment  of  Judge  Arch- 
bald  of  the  commerce  court  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  among  the 
important  pending  bills  is  the  Sheppard-Kenyon  bill  to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  liquor  into  "dry"  states. 

Archbishop  a  West  Indian  President 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  history  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
of  high  rank  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  independent  nation. 
The  country  is  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  According  to  The 
New  York  Tribune  the  Dominican  Congress  is  about  to  elect  to  the 
presidency  Archbishop  Nuelo,  who  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
various  warring  factions  as  the  only  man  who  in  the  present  crisis 
can  restore  peace  to  the  revolution-torn  nation.  The  archbishop's 
selection  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Vatican,  a  cablegram  to 
that  effect  having  been  received  by  him  from  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  who  it  happens  was  a  classmate 
of  the  archbishop.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  religious  significance  in  the  election,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  as 
a  step  toward  the  union  of  church  and  state. 

The  nomination  was  made  Dy  General  Mclntyre,  chief  of  the 

bureau  of  insular  affairs  at  Washington,  William  T.  S.  Doyle,  head 

of  the  division  of  Latin-American  affairs  of  the  state  department, 

and  W.  W.  Russell,  the  American  minister,  who  have  been  in 

Santo  Domingo  as  a  peace  commission  to  straighten  out  the  tangled 

and  almost  hopeless  situation  in  which  the  republic  was  involved. 

President  Victoria  consented  to  resign  and  allow  the  archbishep  to 

serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  fourteen  months.  The 

archbishop,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  in  politics  except  to  exert 

an  influence  for  peace,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able 

to  exercise  that  influence  to  an  even  greater  degree  as  the  civil 

head  of  the  nation.  .  , 

"1"  T 

Michigan  Lost,  Not  Won,  by  Suffragists 

Hopes  of  the  women  suffragists  were  dashed  last  week  when 
the  official  returns  were  received  from  the  state  of  Michigan 
showing  that  the  amendment  giving  women  the  right  to  vote,  instead 
of  being  carried  had  been  defeated  by  594  votes.  In  some  counties 
there  is  talk  of  a  recount  of  the  ballots,  with  a  remote  possibility  of 
changing  the  result.  There  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  in  Detroit 
to  petition  the  legislature  to  resubmit  the  question  at  the  next 
election.  The  loss  of  Michigan  reduces  the  number  of  states  where 
women  have  the  right  to  vote  from  ten  to  nine,  and  also  limits  the 
women  voters  to  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Kansas  being 
their  easternmost  vantage  ground. 

Official  figures  from  Wisconsin,  usually  regarded  as  an  abode  of 
progress,  show  that  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion was  defeated  by  91,978  majority. 

In  Great  Britain  the  militant  suffragists  appear  to  Ije  continuing 
their  ruthless  tactics,  though  with  little  effect.  Destruction  of  mail 
matter  by  surreptitiously  placing  acid  in  letter  boxes  is  the  latest 
mode  of  attack,  and  on  Friday  three  women  were  arrested  at 
Aberdeen  for  an  attempt  to  kill  Chancellor  Lloyd  George.  One  of 
the  women  carried  what  she  believed  to  be  a  bomb  which  she 
intended  to  hurl  at  the  official  when  he  appeared  to  make  a  speech. 
After  being  held  by  a  local  court,  one  of  the  three  jerked  off  her 
shoes  and  hurled  them  at  the  magistrate's  head.  She  was  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  court.  Another  suffragette  attacked  a  noted 
preacher  at  the  railway  station  with  a  horsewhip,  mistaking  him  for 
Lloyd  George.  .  , 

What  Panama  Canal  Is  to  Cost  Foreigners 

President  Taft  issued  a  formal  proclamation  a  few  days  ago 
fixing  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  foreign  shipping  for  passage  through 
the  Panama  canal  after  its  opening  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 
The  action  of  the  President  was  under  the  authority  of  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  last  summer  to  which  Great  Britain  and  some 
of  the  other  European  powers  took  strong  exception  on  the  ground 
that  the  measure  was  a  plain  violation  of  previous  treaty  obligations. 

The  toll  rates  named  by  the  President  are  about  the  same  as 
the  new  schedule  which  will  be  in  force  on  the  Suez  canal  next 
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year,  and  were  based  upon  an  investigation  by  Professor  Emery  R. 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Johnson 
reported  to  the  President  that  the  canal  should  be  upon  a  self- 
supporting  basis  within  twenty  years  and  he  also  estimated  that 
rates  can  be  materially  reduced  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

American  coastwise  shipping  is  exempted  from  payment  of  tolls 
by  the  act  of  Congress. 

Lawrence  Case  a  Lesson  to  Both  Sides 

Acquittal  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti  and  Caruso,  the  three  leaders 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — the  "I.  W.  W." — served  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  what  at  one  time  threatened  to  develop  into  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  situation.  The  three  men  were  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
killed  during  one  of  the  riots  incident  to  the  textile  workers'  strike 
at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  last  winter.  After  long  delay,  which 
the  defense  publicly  proclaimed  was  most  unjust,  the  defendants 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Salem,  where  the  jury  last  week  found  them 
not  guilty,  following  a  full  hearing.  Just  before  the  case  went  to 
the  jury  two  of  the  defendants  made  long  addresses.  Ettor  told 
the  jury  that  he  had  been  tried  for  his  views,  not  his  acts,  and 
dramatically  attacked  the  capitalistic  system.  Both  he  and  his 
companion  expressed  their  willingness  to  "die  for  the  cause  of 
socialism" — though  why  "the  cause"  need  involve  manslaughter  was 
not  made  clear.  There  was  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
Lawrence  case  and  the  Chicago  Haymarket  riot  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  because  the  present  defendants  made  inflammatory  speeches 
alleged  to  have  incited  the  murderous  riot;  but  in  the  Lawrence 
case  it  was  not  contended  that  the  men  on  trial  had  premeditated 
the  death  of  anyone,  whereas  in  the  Haymarket  bomb  case  a 
murderous  conspiracy  was  charged.  In  the  final  test  it  was  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  the  right  of  the  workingman  but  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  guilt  for  the  taking  of  human  life.  And  on  this  issue  the 
evidence  at  Lawrence  pointed  to  the  verdict  rendered. 

There  still  remain  some  ugly  charges  yet  to  be  thrashed  out 
against  representatives  of  Lawrence  employers — plausible  allegations 
that  they  "planted"  dynamite  where  it  would  be  found  and  discredit 
the  strikers.  Reports  of  official  bungling  have  also  been  made. 
But  the  simple  fact  of  the  recent  acquittal  should  to  some  extent 
offset  the  revolutionary  and  un-American  propaganda  of  the  I.  W. 
W.,  and  the  experiences  in  the  case  should  be  a  lesson  to  both  sides. 
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Church  Union  Majority  of  Four  Votes 

The  Australian  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  meets  in  the 
spring  just  as  all  other  Presbyterian  Assemblies  do,  but  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  from  the  vast  majority  of  its  sister 
churches,  it  assembles  in  what  the  Presbyterians  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  call  autumn.  Its  sessions  are  always  in  Melbt^urne,  but 
this  year  the  demolition  of  the  old  assembly  hall  forced  it  to  seek 
a  new  home,  and  it  assembled  in  Scots  church  on  Collins  street  in 
West  Melbourne,  a  stately  bluestone  structure. 

The  retiring  moderator,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rolland,  preached  the  opening 
sermon  on  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  new  moderator,  Pro- 
fessor Rentoul  of  the  faculty  of  Ormond  College  in  Melbourne, 
made  his  inaugural  address  on  "Religion  as  a  State-Building  Power." 
Dr.  Rentoul  was  very  advanced  in  his  pronouncement  of  sympathy 
with  labor,  but  very  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  the  present  labor  ad- 
ministration of  the  Australian  government,  some  of  whose  social 
schemes  he  denounced  as  transparent  "farces  intended  only  to  catch 
votes." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  General  Assembly's  sessions  was 
the  elaboration  of  a  large  home  mission  scheme  by  Rev.  John  Flynn 
of  South  Australia,  the  convener  of  the  Assembly's  home  mission 
committee.  The  Assembly  indorsed  the  plan  entire,  which  includes 
a  special  ministry  to  the  workmen  in  the  construction  camps  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  which  is  now  being  built  across  Australia, 
and  another  movement  to  plant  churches  in  North  Australia,  west- 
ward from  Queensland,  where  a  considerable  influx  of  settlers  is 
now  in  progress. 

No  ecclesiastical  gathering  assembles  in  Australia  in  these  days 
without  discussing  church  union,  and  that  topic  was  the  theme  of 
a  vehement  debate  in  the  Presbyterian  Assembly.  There  was 
pending  a  report  of  progress  from  the  committee  which  is  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  adjustments  which 
have  been  planned  were  sharply  criticised  as  being  too  great  a  con- 
cession to  Congregationalism,  although  Congregationalists  were  at 
the  same  time  objecting  to  the  scheme  as  too  Presbyterian.  The 
voting  at  the  end  of  the  debate  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  church 


Balkan  Bond  of  Faith  Is  Strong 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS.   Editor  Afield  of  The  Continent 

"Blood  is  thicker  than  water"  is  a  proverb  that  the  Balkan  war 
has  disproved.  The  waters  of  baptism  are  a  stronger  bond  than 
even  racial  inheritance.  Peoples  of  diverse  blood  and  tongue  have 
banded  together  in  the  cause  of  a  common  faith ;  and  the  whole 
world  has  read  the  "fiery  gospel"  that  there  is  an  allegiance  greater 
than  family  ties,  greater  than  patriotism,  greater  than  self-preserva- 
tion; and  that  is  the  Christian  fidelity  to  the  cross  and  to  fellow 
Christians. 

The  cry  for  the  return  of  the  cross  to  St.  Sophia  is  a  heart-deep 
passion  that  expresses  itself  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  saw  my  horse 
boy  at  Ephesus,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  kiss  the 
ancient  marble  crosses  with  the  tenderness  and  fervor  of  a  lover. 
All  Christendom  is  profoundly  in  debt  to  the  Greek  Church  for  her 
fidelity  to  Christ  in  the  lands  which  to  all  Christians  are  of  sacred 
memory. 

Even  the  casual  reader  of  the  newspaper  has  by  this  time  got  into 
his  consciousness  the  id'ea  that  the  war  in  the  Balkans  is  a  Christian 
crusade.  It  is  the  militant  expression  of  a  deep  religious  conviction. 
In  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  a  crusade  in  behalf  of 
human  brotherhood.  Not  the  recovery  of  an  empty  tomb  but 
a  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  fellow  Christians  has  called  these 
victorious  armies  forth  to  war.  The  event  is  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  war  song,  "We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we." 
*       *       *       ^  * 

As  the  humiliation  and  disintegration  of  Turkey  proceeds,  at- 
tention will  doubtless  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  holy  places  of 
three  faiths  have  for  centuries  been  under  the  Turkish  flag.  Not  to 
mention  Constantinople  itself,  and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  made 
sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Paul,  and  the  history  of  the  churches 
which  he  planted,  the  geographical  foci,  so  to  speak,  of  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam  are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  Turk.  Turkish 
soldiers,  of  the  same  temper  as  those  who  have  been  massacring 
Christians  in  the  Balkans,  are  the  keepers  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 


Jerusalem  and  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  where  now 
stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Mecca,  Medina,  Kerbela,  Meshed  Ali 
and  the  lesser  shrines  of  Islam  are  also  within  the  Ottoman 
empire.  An  observer  cannot  refrain  from  speculating  concerning 
the  effect  upon  worldwide  religious  tolerance  and  political  stability 
were  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  There 
has  for  a  few  years  past  been  a  bazar  prophecy  current  in  Cairo 
to  the  effect  that  within  five  years  England  would  control  all  the 
holy  places.  If  such  a  move  were  made,  it  would  not  be  from_  reli- 
gious motives  but  merely  to  safeguard  Great  Britain's  interests  in 
Egypt,  India  and  the  Persian  gulf. 

^  ^  ^ 

When  I  remonstrated  with  some  Ottoman  Christians  because  they 
went  to  every  possible  length  to  help  their  sons  to  escape  service  in 
the- Turkish  army,  they  protested  that  the  conscripts  went  forth  to 
sure  persecution  and  death.  This  was  the  cry  of  the  wailing  women 
whom  I  repeatedly  saw  bidding  good-by  to  detachments  of  Christian 
recruits.  They  lamented  that  they  never  again  would  see  their 
dear  ones.  The  conduct  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Balkans  has 
justified  these  fears.  The  Christian  soldiers  have  been  made 
targets  for  the  fire  of  fellow  soldiers  as  well  as  of  the  enemy.  The 
boasted  "Hberty,  equality,  fraternity"  of  the  new  regime  seems  like 
cruel  mockery  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

We  may  seriously  question  whether  a  Moslem,  in  power,  will 
ever  accord  full  rights  to  a  non-Moslem.  With  him  it  is  a  deep- 
rooted  religious  belief  that  the  Christian  is  inferior  in  all  respects. 
There  is  one  code  of  conduct  for  a  Moslem's  relationship  with 
fellow  Moslems,  and  another  for  his  dealings  with  Christians. 

^  ^  ^  "t" 

When  the  end  of  the  Turk  comes — and  it  seems  near  now — 
whither  will  he  go?  Probably  to  Anatolia,  his  old  home.  This  is 
.\sia  Minor  proper,  the  land  lying  between  the  Taurus  mountains, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black 
sea.  All  his  other  vast  possessions  will  ultimately  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  powers.  The  caliph  will  not  even  hold 
sway  in  Mecca.  The  centuries-old  cry  of  the  persecuted  Christians, 
"How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long !"  seems  at  last  to  be  answered. 
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union  idea  is  losing  in  popularity,  for  the  resolution  to  continue 
negotiations  was  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority  of  four  votes  only. 

Gipsy  Smith  Becomes  a  Free  Agent 

In  recent  visits  of  Gipsy  Smith,  the  famous  English  evangelist, 
to  America  it  was  somewhat  annoying  to  American  committees  in 
charge  of  his  meetings  to  find  that  he  was  not  a  free  man.  Under 
an  arrangement  made  several  years  ago  he  had  contracted  his 
services  as  an  evangelistic  preacher  to  the  National  Free  Church 
Council  of  England,  and  could  accept  invitations  to  America  or 
other  countries  only  on  consent  of  this  organization. 

The  Gipsy's  contract  bound  him  not  to  accept  anywhere  any  com- 
pensation beyond  the  yearly  salary  paid  him  by  the  council,  which 
has  been  understood  to  be  $3,000.  In  a  certain  way  this  stipulation 
worked  to  the  evangelist's  advantage,  because  it  saved  him  from  any 
suspicion  of  avarice  in  connection  with  his  ministry.  But  the  council 
which  employed  him  has  not  been  equally  free  from  criticism.  It 
seemed  to  treat  Gipsy  Smith  very  frankly  as  a  money-making  asset. 
It  demanded,  in  consideration  of  resigning  him  to  America  for  a 
period,  a  heavy  share  of  collections  taken  at  his  meetings,  a  stipula- 
tion which,  it  is  believed,  did  not  fail  in  any  instance  to  net  the 
council  a  considerable  surplus  over  the  Gipsy's  salary.  To  be  sure, 
this  profit  on  the  transaction  was  undoubtedly  applied  to  Christian 
work  in  England,  but  the  United  States  is  not  accustomed  to  regard 
England  as  a  country  needing  missionary  contributions. 

There  is  therefore  promise  for  a  much  more  satisfactory  em- 
ployment of  Gipsy  Smith's  great  soul-winning  talent  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  in  the  late  announcement  from  London  that  his  relation 
to  the  Free  Church  Council  has  been  canceled.  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  candidly  said  to  lie  in  the  feeling  that  his  usefulness  was 
limited  b\'  his  contract,  and  it  is  better  therefore  to  leave  him  free 
to  work  wherever  he  may  be  called  in  other  lands  or  in  his  own. 
No  doubt  under  these  conditions  he  may  soon  be  expected  to  revisit 
America.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  he  has  promised  to  lead  in 
five  great  Free  Church  "missions"  in  his  own  nation  in  the  year 
1914 — thus  exhibiting  that  there  is  no  breach  between  the  evangelist 
and  his  former  employers.        .  , 

Dr.  Chapman  Works  Through  Summer  Months 

Among  the  American  friends  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  it  has 
been  understood  that  his  evangelistic  meetings  in  Australia  would 
be  suspended  during  the  Australian  summer,  which  coincides  with 
the  winter  months  in  this  country.  But  recent  reports  in  The 
Australian,  Christian  World  indicate  that  Dr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  the  members  of  their  party  are  pursuing  their  mission 
campaigns  without  rest  or  respite,  right  on  up  to  the  height  of  mid- 
summer at  the  Christmas  holidays.  Then  they  are  to  take  but  a 
three  weeks'  vacation  before  resuming  their  labors.  November  and 
December  were  to  be  devoted  to  thorough  campaigns  in  Ballarat,  the 
original  Australian  gold  camp  near  Melbourne,  and  in  Fremantle, 
on  the  far  western  coast  of  the  continent.  The  Fremantle  meetings 
will  close  December  17,  and  the  Americans  will  go  thence  to 
Tasmania,  where  their  Christmas  vacation  will  be  spent. 

State  Should  Teach  Sanction  for  the  Oath 

Writing  in  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  J.  S.  Whitney,  a 
Presbyterian  layman,  drives  a  long,  strong  spike  into  the  platform 
which  The  Continent  has  been  trying  to  build  up  regarding  moral 
instruction  in  the  common  schools — the  principle  that  the  state  has 
an  inherent  right,  no  matter  what  minority  objects,  to  teach  in  its 
schoolrooms  man's  responsibility  to  God,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  self-protection  to  raise  citizens  who  believe  that  they 
must  answer  to  God  for  their  conduct.  These  are  the  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Whitney  clinches  his  argument : 

"As  to  the  state,  this  is  not  an  indifferent  thing  that  may  be 
ignored,  nor  a  privilege  that  may  be  allowed,  but  a  duty  to  itself. 
If  it  trains  its  children  in  such  fundamentals  as  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  left,  and  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  why  not  in  this  foundation  of  the  universe?  Does  not 
the  whole  force  of  our  government  rest,  ultimately,  on  the  sanction 
of  the  oath?  From  the  President  to  the  private  soldier  an  oath  or 
its  equivalent  affirmation  is  the  bond  of  duty  to  the  nation.  'And 
he  that  cometh  to  God'  even  for  witness  'must  believe  that  he  is.' 

"As  to  sectarianism,  how  can  any  Hebrew,  Christian  or  Moslem 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  one  God?  It  is  a  spacious  and  noble  vesti- 
bule, the  necessary  and  splendid  entrance  into  which  every  man 
presses  to,  know  the  God  whom  he  must  believe  in.  As  to  the 
atheist,  we  teach  astronomy  boldly,  though  men  may  be  found  who 
deny  the  revolution  of  the  earth." 


Editorial 


Further  Notes  on  Jowett  Lectures 

EDITORIAL  ALLUSION  in  The  Continent  last  week  to  Dr. 
Jowett's  Yale  lectures  on  preaching  was  extended,  but 
dealing  as  it  did  with  one  particular  phase  of  emphasis,  it 
was  naturally  not  analytical  of  the  book  entire.  And  The  Continent 
is  not  satisfied  to  allow  a  volume  so  important  to  pass  without 
speaking  more  justly  of  its  multiplex  appeal  to  the  present-day 
minister  with  an  appetite  for  his  work  and  the  zeal  to  be  worthy 
of  his  calling. 

To  be  sure,  the  book  in  its  general  outline  is  not  so  different  from 
other  volumes  that  have  preceded  it  in  the  same  brilliant  course, 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lectureship.  From  the  days  of  its  first  occupant, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  the  present,  this  lectureship  has  given  to 
the  world  an  exceptional  series  of  messages,  and  since  all  have  been 
upon  one  topic,  a  likeness  of  arrangement  and  even  of  material  mav 
be  traced  through  most  of  them.  There  are,  in  fact,  just  about  so 
many  things  to  be  said  regarding  ministerial  work,  and  nothing 
totally  new  is  likely  to  appear  at  this  late  date.  But  the  difference 
between  books  is  in  the  way  in  which  things  are  said,  and  Dr. 
Jowett,  in  the  way  that  he  has  here  spoken,  has  certainly  acquired 
unique  force.  His  presentation  is  by  a  method  all  his  own,  in  which 
the  sources  of  his  material  are  especially  significant. 

First,  he  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  Scriptures.  Every  lecture 
has  a  text,  and  in  the  course  of  each  lecture  the  principal  passages 
which  bear  upon  the  theme  are  expounded  in  Dr.  Jowett's  own 
way.  With  no  appearance  of  dragging  in  texts  there  yet  is  a  wide 
range  of  textual  exposition,  illustrating  the  very  abundance  of 
Bible  knowledge  spoken  of  last  week.  When  Dr.  Jowett  speaks  of 
the  "Perils  of  the  Preacher"  his  text  is,  "Lest  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway."  When  he  is  dealing  with  pastoral  work,  which  he  calls 
the  "Pastor  in  the  Home,"  his  text  is,  "From  house  to  house."  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  chapter  is  the  closing  one.  on  the  "Preacher 
as  a  Man  of  Affairs,"  the  text  of  which  is,  "Like  unto  a  merchant- 
man." Opening  the  book  at  random,  one  finds  almost  everywhere 
some  Scripture  reference  which  is  suggestive  of  the  thought  in  mind. 

The  second  source  of  Dr.  Jowett's  material  is  the  history  of  the 
pulpit.  The  range  of  illustration  here  is  not  so  wide,  but  its  use 
is  very  illuminating.  We  are  prepared  to  find  frequent  reference 
to  Robert  W.  Dale,  whom  Dr.  Jowett  succeeded  at  Birmingham. 
The  incidents  quoted  regarding  him  are  most  suggestive.  Many 
hearts  will  go  out  to  Dr.  Dale  in  what  Dr.  Jowett  calls  "an  almost 
bleeding  passages,"  in  which  he  says,  "People  went  to  be  com- 
forted ;  they  need  consolation — really  need  it  and  do  not  merely  long 
for  it.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  some  years  ago,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  amend  my  ways  as  I  wish.  I  try  and  sometimes  have 
a  partial  success,  but  the  success  is  only  partial."  After  illustrating 
his  effort,  he  continues,  "That,  I  think,  was  still  nearer  to  the  right 
thing,  but  I  cannot  keep  it  up."  Dr.  Dale  appears  also  in  argument 
for  doctrinal  preaching,  and  as  illustration  of  the  wise  method  of 
combining  interest  in  public  affairs  with  the  supreme  task  of  the 
minister  to  expound  the  word  of  God.  There  are  other  men  called 
upon  for  illustration,  chiefly  from  the  later  pulpit.  Spurgeon,  Bush- 
nell,  John  Watson,  Joseph  Parker,  Alexander  Whyte  and  a  number 
of  others  appear. 

The  third  source  of  Dr.  Jowett's  material  is  his  own  experience. 
It  is  never  obtruded,  but  over  and  over  one  has  a  sense  of  entering 
into  the  sanctuary  of  Dr.  Jowett's  life  with  him  and  of  learning, 
as  far  as  such  things  can  be  learned,  the  secret  of  his  work.  It  is 
this  element  that  gave  such  power  to  the  first  lectures  in  this 
course  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  often  said  that  the  best  part 
of  his  lectures  was  the  questions  which  were  askecl  by  the  students. 
And  Dr.  A.  J.  Lyman,  whose  lectures  at  Bangor  Seminary  have 
become  notable,  prepar,ed  the  way  for  them  by  asking  the  students 
beforehand  to  propose  the  questions  which  seemed  most  vital  to 
them.  He  gave  them  also  large  opportunity  for  questioning  at  the 
close  of  each  lecture.  Dr.  Jowett  answers  a  great  many  questions 
before  they  are  asked,  by  revealing  his  own  experience.  As  he  puts 
it,  "I-  have  been  over  the  roads.  I  want  to  tell  you  some  things  I 
have  found." 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  some  of  the  striking  things  which  occur 
in  this  volume.  "You  cannot  drop  the  big  themes  and  create  great 
saints."  There  is  danger  "that  the  broadening  conception  of  the 
preacher's  mission  may  lead  to  the  emphasis  of  the  Old  Testament 
message  of  reform  rather  than  to  the  New  Testament  message  of 
redemption."  "Preaching  that  costs  nothing  accomplishes  nothing. 
If  the  study  is  a  lounge,  the  pulpit  will  be  an  impertinence."  "One 
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of  the  gravest  perils  which  beset  the  ministry  of  this  country  is  a 
restless  scattering  of  energies  over  an  amazing  multiplicity  of  inter- 
ests, which  leaves  no  margin  of  time  or  of  strength  for  receptive 
and  absorbing  communion  with  God." 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  entire  closing  chapter  could  be  made  a 
tract  for  distribution  among  ministers  in  this  time  of  pressing  de- 
mand for  competence  in  practical  things.  Dr.  Jowett  points  out 
among  other  dangers  the  constant  effort  to  propose  something  new. 
"There  are  some  men  who  have  new  schemes  for  their  officers  al- 
most every  time  they  meet."  He  proposes  that  a  strong  vigilant 
committee  be  appointed  once  in  a  while  to  look  over  the  session 
records  and  see  how  many  schemes  have  been  solemnly  adopted  and 
have  died  from  sheer  starvation  and  neglect.  He  thinks  this  would 
be  like  spending  an  hour  in  a  graveyard,  but  it  would  be  very 
profitable. 

The  closing  caution,  "You  never  help  the  business  by  advertising 
yourself,"  strikes  a  solemn  and  needed  note.  There  is  always  danger 
of  taking  the  edge  off  one's  ministerial  beauty  by  being  one's  own 
press  agent. 

It  is  a  book  for  ministers,  and  yet  laymen,  too,  need  to  read  it. 
When  a  layman  orders  his  copy,  let  him  order  an  extra  copy  to  be 
given  to  his  minister  or  sent  to  some  young  ministerial  candidate. 

"Catholic"  Anglicans  a  Very  Modern  Invention 

When  Canon  Henson  was  lecturing  in  New  York  he  had  a 
manuscript  to  which  he  held  himself  closely;  but  even  with  that 
staid  and  solemn  guide  to  what  he  said,  there  was  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  in  the  address  of  those  startling  things  which  keep  all 
England  wondering  what  this  electric  "bundle  of  nerves"  is  going 
to  say  next.  At  one  place  in  his  lecture  he  alluded  without  the 
slightest  apology  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  latter's  re- 
mark at  the  Edinburgh  missionary  conference :  "The  Anglican 
Church  stands  midway  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Romanist 
worlds."  Canon  Henson  did  not  beat  about  the  bush  in  char- 
acterizing this  statement,  but  bluntly  commented :  "This  language 
is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  misleading." 

By  the  most  copious  citations  Dr.  Henson  demonstrated  that  not 
until  very  recent  years  did  it  occur  to  Anglican  churchmen  that  they 
are  not  Protestants.  All  through  the  reformation  nothing  gave 
the  Anglicans  greater  pride  than  to  claim  kinship  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  and  Holland,  and  they  exchanged  pulpits  and  inter- 
communicated freely  with  those  nonepiscopal  churches.  Canon  Hen- 
son in  the  climax  of  this  same  address  declared :  "The  true  Anglican 
churchman  may  not  only  claini  it  as  his  right  but  may  well  consider 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  communion  with  other  congregations 
wherever  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  him." 

A  Tale  of  Fou»  Men— All  Converted  Bums 

Not  one  of  the  December  magazines  has  a  more  red-blooded  story 
of  any  kind  than  The  World's  Work  has  in  its  stirring  description 
of  the  Inasmuch  mission  in  Philadelphia.  Four  "hobos"  of  the 
most  hopeless  down-and-out  type,  converted  together  in  the  same 
rescue  mission  and  then,  out  of  the  friendship  of  their  common  sin 
and  common  salvation,  binding  themselves  together  to  redeem 
"Hell's  Half  Acre,"  make  the  groundwork  of  a  tale  that  romantic 
fiction  could  not  surpass.  Well  on  to  2,000  conversions  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  work  certainly  is  a  "demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  Three  of  the  men  originally  in- 
terested have  gone  their  various  ways  into  other  work,  but  George 
Long  is  still  "throwing  out  the  lifeline"  with  an  adeptness  born  of 
the  deepest  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  "bum." 

A  fine  part  of  his  service  is  the  connection  which  he  has  estab- 
lished with  a  number  of  great  industrial  concerns  like  the  Lukens 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
whereby  he  has  obtained  employment  for  1,200  renewed  "bums." 
In  this  part  of  the  tale  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  names  of  Charles 
L.  Huston,  the  Presbyterian  evangelistic  chairman,  and  his  brother, 
as  employers  who  have  been  helping  Mr.  Long  set  converted  men 
on  their  feet  again  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  the 
honest  wage  of  laborers. 


— The  District  of  Columbia  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  place  in 
the  United  States  to  try  out  model  legislation,  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  typical  enough  to  afford  good  reason  for  saying  that  what 
works  well  there  will  work  in  any  other  American  city.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  although  Washington  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  its  municipal  laws  are  mostly  far  from  being 
models ;  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  it  as  a  legal  experiment  station 
has  not  proceeded  very  far  yet.  But  there  are  plenty  of  proposi- 
tions pending  in  Congress  that,  if  passed,  will  make  the  statute 
book  of  the  district  much  better,  and  among  others  there  is  none 


more  important  for  Washington  itself  and  for  other  cities  that 
might  profit  by  the  example,  than  the  injunction  bill  for  dealing 
with  vice.  The  bill  is  drawn  on  a  system  which  so  far  is  in  oper- 
ation only  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  provides  that  when  any  build- 
ing has  been  definitely  ascertained  to  be  used  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, the  owner  of  it  shall  be  fined  $300  and  his  name  published. 
An  injunction  is  then  to  issue  against  the  building  and  all  its 
furniture,  attaching  forever  to  the  property  like  a  mortgage.  If 
the  house  ever  becomes  the  haunt  of  vice  again — or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  house  on  the  same  site — the  owner  at  that  time,  whoever 
iie  is,  goes  to  jail  straightway  for  contempt,  without  any  recourse 
to  jury  or  any  other  form  of  trial  beyond  the  judge's  personal  in- 
quiry to  learn  the  facts.  As  far  as  law  can  reach  there  could 
not  be  anything  more  useful  than  that  to  cure  commercialized  vice. 

—A  telegram  which  appeared  in  a  number  of  daily  papers  recently 
stating  that  "Pastor"  Charles  T.  Russell  had  been  called  to  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Washington  is  another  illustration  of  how  the* 
Brooklyn  gentleman,  recently  introduced  to  Continent  readers  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  labors  to  keep  up  the  appearance  that  he  is  an  orthodox 
minister.  There  have  been  so  many  items  of  this  kind  in  the  papers 
heretofore  that  the  deceptive  impression  conveyed  cannot  be  thought 
to  be  unintended.  The  fact  is  that  whenever  a  new  group  of  Rus- 
sellites  is  organized  anywhere,  the  first  thing  the  congregation  does 
is  to  issue  a  call  to  Russell  to  become  its  pastor.  He  is  thus 
the  pastor  of  all  Russellite  congregations  throughout  the  world, 
and  performs  his  pastoral  duties  for  all  of  them  without  removing 
from  Brooklyn. 

— The  people  who  are  always  calling  on  the  religious  papers  to 
"go  to  the  magazine  form"  will  find  it  harder  than  ever  to  define 
what  they  mean  now  that  The  American  Magazine  has  taken  on  a 
new  shape  and  size.  Certainly  between  the  big  women's  monthlies 
and  the  tiny  "philistine"  curiosities,  it  would  be  hard  today  to 
designate  any  dimensions  of  page  as  standard  for  magazines.  Per- 
haps the  lesson  of  it  all  is  that  in  monthlies  and  weeklies  alike  any 
size  will  do  if  the  editorial  management  has  the  real  stuff  to  put  into 
the  pages.  Certainly  the  new  size  of  The  American  is  all  right, 
since  it  has  room  for  such  real  stories  of  real  human  helpfulness 
as  "Burns  of  the  Mountains"  and  "Good  Will  to  Women." 

— The  bitterness  of  The  Chosen  News,  a  Japanese  paper  published 
in  Seoul,  confirms  the  feeling  that  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  Japanese 
classes  in  Korea  is  fiercely  anti-Christian.  The  News  repeats  the 
ribald  sneers  and  scandalous  accusations  about  missionary  im- 
morality which  have  already  had  circulation  through  influential 
journals  in  Japan.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  violent  that  it  runs  into  lies 
absurd  on  their  face,  as,  for  instance,  in  ,the  charge  that  the 
3,000  Christians  in  Syen  Chun  have,  through  defections,  declined  in 
numbers  to  a  paltry  300. 

— Peace  Sunday  last  year  got  so  mixed  up  with  the  Christmas 
celebrations  in  the  churches  that  this  year  it  has  been  decided  to 
move  the  date  forward  a  week,  and  to  ask  the  churches  to  observe 
December  15  as  a  time  for  preaching  against  war  and  ill  will  among 
the  nations.  That  is  near  enough  to  Christmas  to  partake  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  yet  will  not  interfere  with  the  desire  of  most 
ministers  to  preach  the  spiritual  meanings  of  the  incarnation  on  the 
Sabbath  introducing  Christmas  week. 

— In  representing  that  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  had  declared 
that  "his  view  of  Christ  is  only  a  different  phase  of  the  view  of  the 
Jew  or  the  Unitarian,"  The  Presbyterian  is  certainly,  through  some 
misunderstanding,  repeating  false  witness.  Whenever  he  is  asked 
to  define  his  position  in  this  matter,  Dr.  Brown  invariably  replies, 
"I  am  a  convinced  Trinitarian,  and  growing  more  convinced  all 
the  time." 

— -Women  who  have  been  studying  the  season's  mission  textbooks 
— "Mormonism,  the  Islam  of  America" — in  some  eastern  cities  have 
been  astonished  to  find  Mormon  women  present  in  their  society  and 
class  meetings.  In  certain  instances  these  unbidden  guests  have 
insisted  on  the  right  to  address  these  meetings  in  contradiction  of 
the  textbook  and  in  the  defense  of  their  faith. 

— George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Britisher  whom  no  nouns  in  the 
language  can  characterize  and  no  adjectives  can  describe,  has  written 
an  essay  recommending  the  practice  of  churchgoing.  It  is  an 
astounding  experience  to  find  one's  self  agreeing  in  anything  with 
Bernard  Shaw,  but  nevertheless  in  spite  of  all  we  still  continue  to 
believe  in  churchgoing  ourselves. 

—The  Manila  Times  declares  that  baseball  in  the  Philippines  is 
going  to  be  the  death  of  cock  fighting.  In  two  years  past,  as  base- 
ball has  been  growing  more  popular,  attendance  at  the  leading  cock- 
pits has  fallen  off  half. 
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Moving  Through  Unity  to  Union 

A  Statement  of  the  Common  Denominator  of  Living  Christian 
Faith  and  a  Plea  for  Sohdifying  the  Visible  Church  on  That  Basis 

BY    HENRY    VAN  DYKE 


THREE  GREAT  THOUGHTS,  three 
visions  of  coming  good,  are  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  men  today — the  thought 
of  social  equity,  a  golden  order  embodying  the 
golden  rule;  the  thought  of  world  peace,  a 
reign  of  reason  among  the  nations;  the 
thought  of  church  union,  the  coming  together 
in  closer  fellowship  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
the  Master  who  gave  the  golden  rule  and  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

These  three  thoughts — social  equity,  world 
peace  and  church  union — are  fruits  of  the 
same  tree,  whose  root  is  in  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  whose  vital  sap  is  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  in  man.  They  must  flourish  or 
pendent  on  the  same  life  in  the  souls  of  men. 
can  be  realized  alone. 


As  poet,  novelist  and  critic  Dr. 
van  Dyke  has  won  worldwide 
fame,  but  his  genius  in  those 
characters  takes  no  precedence 
over  his  insight  and  outlook  as 
a  Christian  statesman,  whereof 
this  masterly  essay  on  the  union 
of  Christendom  is  excellent  wit- 
ness. Coming  at  the  moment 
when  the  Federated  Churches  of 
America  are  represented  in  con- 
ference at  Chicago,  it  is  of 
special  timeliness. 


fade  together,  de- 
Not  one  of  them 


Outer  Misinterpretations  Defeat  Spiritual  Realities 

Yet  how  often  in  the  past  have  false  and  merely  external  c6n- 
ceptions  of  these  ideals  been  arrayed  one  against  another  for 
mutual  destruction.  The  outward  conception  of  uniformity  of 
worship  tore  Europe  to  pieces  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  outward  conception  of  universal 
peace  drove  a  hundred  nations  under  the  yoke  to  establish  the  pax 
Romana.  The  outward  conception  of  social  equity  in  the  French 
revolution  drenched  the  earth  with  blood,  crushed  the  churches, 
banished  God  and  cried,  "Be  my  brother  or  I  will  kill  you." 

One  dares  to  hope,  in  this  present  year  of  grace  1912,  that  these 
grosser  misconceptions,  these  violent  betrayals  of  the  three  great 
thoughts,  have  become  impossible  in  the  growing  light  of  the  new 
day.  No  more  religious  wars !  No  more  globe-empires  founded  on 
conquest !  No  more  wrecking  of  social  order  in  the  name  of  human 
rights !    God  grant  that  it  may  be  so ! 

But  our  brightening  hopes  should  not  blind  us  to  the  perils  which 
still  beset  the  three  great  ideals.  What  mean  these  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  which  have  attended  the  efforts  of  organized  labor 
to  secure  a  better  position  in  the  world?  What  mean  these  cries 
of  conflict  and  groans  of  death  that  come  from  Tripoli  and 
Persia  and  Turkey,  where  armies  are  contending  for  the  right  to 
rule  certain  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface?  What  mean 
these  jealousies  and  rivalries  and  exclusive  claims  among  the 
churches  of  Christ,  these  assumptions  of  superiority,  these  esoteric 
doctrines,  these  closed  communions,  these  dreams  of  each  that  it 
will  finally  absorb  the  others  and  make  them  one — itself  being 
the  one? 

They  mean  nothing  but  the  persistence  of  the  old  error  in  regard 
to  the  three  great  ideals — the  mistaking  of  the  outward  form  for 
the  inward  reality,  the  unconscious  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  social 
equity  and  world  peace  and  church  union  cannot  come  to  us  and 
stay  with  us  except  through  an  increase  of  the  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood  rooted  in  the  divine  fatherhood.  The  Lord  of  that 
spirit  is  Christ.  The  love  of  him  must  be  our  guide  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  three  great  ideals. 

Legislation,  arbitration,  organization — yes,  we  need  all  of  these 
things.  But  the  mind  of  Christ  must  be  in  us  to  make  them  real : 
the  spirit  of  Christ  must  be  in  ■  us  to  make  them  efficient.  The 
men  who  really  promote  them  are  not  the  arrogant,  the  self-seeking, 
the  tyrannical,  but  the  pure-minded,  the  unselfish,  the  kind-hearted 
— those  on  whom  rightfully  falls  the  apostle's  catholic  "Grace  be 
with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

Unity  of  Spirit  in  Christ  an  Eternal  Bond 

Let  us  consider  more  particularly  the  third  of  the  great  ideals  of 
the  present  age — the  visible  reunion  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  glorious,  attractive  ideal.  What  does  it  rest  upon? 
What  hinders  its  fulfillment?  How  may  we  hope  for  its  ultimate 
realization  ? 

All  consideration  of  the  ideal  of  church  union  ought  to  begin  with 
the  fact  of  Christian  unity.  True  Christians  are  really  one  al- 
ready, whether  they  know  it  or  not.  Go  deep  enough,  enter  into 
their  hearts,  and  you  will  find  the  essence  of  their  religion  is 


the  love  of  God  made  known  to  them  by 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  what 
church  a  man  is  in  when  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  great  crises  of  life — when 
temptation  meets  him,  when  disaster  befalls 
him,  when  his  child  or  his  wife  is  taken  from 
him,  when  death  looks  him  in  the  eyes?  No, 
the  only  thing  that  counts  then  is  the  assur- 
ance of  God's  fatherhood,  the  trust  in  Christ 
who  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

Do  you  think  that  our  Lord's  prayer  for 
his  disciples,  "that  they  all  may  be  one," 
has  been  waiting  nineteen  centuries  for  an 
answer?  No,  it  was  answered  when  he  made  it.  It  has  been 
answered  ever  since  in  the  experience  of  all  who  have  sincerely 
trusted  him  for  guidance,  for  pardon,  for  comfort,  for  salvation. 
They  have  been  one  in  the  healing  sorrow  of  repentance,  one  ni 
the  deep  joy  of  forgiveness,  one  in  the  vital  hunger  for  righteous- 
ness, one  in  the  blessed  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  through 
him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them. 

Are  not  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  the  same  in  all  true  Christians? 
Love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
meekness,  self-control — where  you  find  these  you  recognize  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus.  No  need  to  ask  what  church  names  him.  He  does 
the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  so  Christ  calls  him  brother. 

Christian  unity  consists  in  a  common  experience  of  the  power 
of  Christ  to  enlighten,  purify  and  save  the  soul  and  a  common 
endeavor  to  follow  him.  It  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  men.  Tf 
there  were  only  three  Christians  left  alive  in  the  world,  and  one 
called  himself  a  Baptist,  and  another  a  Catholic,  and  another  a 
Quaker,  those  three  would  be  one  in  their  religion  if  they  loved  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

Pride  and  Tyranny  Sunder  Christian  Brotherhood 

Now  what  is  it  that  hinders  the  recognition  of  this  Christian 
unity  and  its  visible  expression  to  the  world?  Two  opposite  things 
acting  in  combination :  The  false  idea  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity 
as  established  by  authority,  and  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which 
men  lay  upon  their  personal  tastes  and  opinions  in  religious 
matters. 

Christ  did  not  organize  a  visible  church.  He  founded  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  an  invisible  church,  in  which  all  who  love  and  serve 
him  are  included.  It  is  undivided,  indivisible,  infallible  and  eternal. 
The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  To  protect  that 
spiritual  kingdom  and  make  it  effective  in  the  world  the  visible 
church  was  organized  by  his  disciples.  So  long  as  they  walked  to- 
gether in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  in  simplicity  of  faith 
and  freedom  of  worship,  that  simple  and  flexible  organization 
embodied  well  the  great  reality  of  Christian  unity. 

But  the  opposing  tendencies  arose  to  obscure  it.  First  was  the 
desire  of  certain  groups  of  Christians  to  exalt  their  own  definitions 
of  truth,  their  own  preferences  in  worship,  or  their  own  manners 
of  conduct,  into  matters  of  vital  importance.  For  the  sake  of  these 
things  they  split  off  from  the  church.  That  was  schism.  Second 
was  the  effort  of  certain  ecclesiastics  to  establish  complete  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  and  worship  in  minor  as  well  as  in  major 
things.  For  the  sake  of  these  things  they  condemned  their 
brethren  and  cut  them  off  from  the  church.  That  also  was  a  kind 
of  schism,  but  reversed. 

I  know  not  which  of  these  two  errors  did  most  to  hide  the 
truth  of  Christian  unity  and  harm  the  churches.  The  story  is  too 
long  and  too  sad  to  tell.  For  a  time  no  doubt  it  was  the  dream 
of  enforcing  an  outward  uniformity  by  the  strong  hand  that  was 
most  harmful.  It  was  that  way  in  Florence  when  they  burned 
Savonarola  and  in  Geneva  when  they  burned  Servetus.  But  that 
time  is  long  past.  Now  the  churches  suffer  most  from  the  results 
of  unlimited  sectarianism. 

Hurtful  Divisions  Over  Insignificant  Peculiarities 

There  are  thirty  principal  brands  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States  alone,  not  to  mention  innumerable  small  fancy  varieties. 
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Denominations  have  been  founded  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
turn  of  a  phrase  in  doctrine,  or  the  use  of  psalms  instead  of  hymns 
in  worship,  or  the  order  of  rank  among  church  officers,  or  the 
mode  of  celebrating  a  sacrament.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  de- 
nomination divided  into  two  sects  by  the  preference  of  one  branch 
for  hooks  and  eyes  instead  of  buttons  in  the  attachment  of  clothing. 

Now,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  particular  preferences 
in  definition,  ritual,  nomenclature,  clothing  and  personal  habits  is 
concerned,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  liberty.  But 
when  these  preferences  are  made  into  articles  of  faith  or  rules  of 
practice,  when  they  are  woven  into  the  constitution  of  visible 
churches,  then  the  trouble  begins.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
helped,  but  hindered,  by  a  multitude  of  hair-splitting  creeds,  ex- 
clusive claims  and  ecclesiastical  rivalries. 

Christians  who  hope  to  meet  in  heaven  shut  each  other  out  from 
their  communions  and  their  pulpits  on  earth.  They  plant  four  or 
five  poor  little  churches  of  various  kinds  in  a  town  where  a  single 
good  one  of  any  kind  would  do  better  work.  They  count  con- 
versions and  additions  from  each  other  as  if  they  represented  real 
gains  from  the  world.  The  resources  of  Christianity  are  wasted, 
its  modes  of  efficiency  are  hampered,  its  clarity  and  simplicity  are 
obscured,  its  honor  and  power  in  the  world  are  diminished  by 
"the  unhappy  divisions  among  Christians." 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  relief  from  these  harmful  conditions? 
Certainly  not  backward  to  the  false  dream  of  absolute  uniformity 
enforced  by  outward  authority!  Certainly  not  forward  to  the 
continuance  of  a  policy  of  infinite  subdivision  based  upon  con- 
scientious peculiarities  of  taste  and  opinion ! 

Steps  of  Progress  Toward  the  Strength  of  Union 

What  we  want  first  is  a  closer  fellowship,  a  freer  and  fuller  co- 
operation in  work  and  worship  among  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ;  and  then  a  removal  of  the  dividing  walls,  a  coming  together, 
first  of  those  sister  churches  which  are  separated  for  reasons  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye ;  then  of  those  kindred  churches  whose 
differences  are  more  apparent  but  still  of  no  vital  importance  com- 
pared with  their  agreements ;  and  finally,  if  it  may  be,  of  the  whole 
family  of  God,  the  visible  church  consisting  of  "all  those  through- 
out the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children." 

The  fullness  of  that  vision  seems  a  long  way  off.  But  the  first 
steps  that  lead  toward  it  are  very  close  to  us  and  some  of  them 
have  already  been  taken.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  only 
beginnings,  and  that  their  success,  as  yet,  is  limited.  But  there 
is  certainly  more  mutual  recognition  and  cooperation  among  Chris- 
tian churches  than  there  used  to  be,  and  there  will  be  more  yet  if 
we  have  a  real  revival  of  religion. 

The  proposed  conference  of  churches  "for  a  frank  statement  of 
their  differences"  is  full  of  hope.  It  is  bold,  it  is  original,  and  if  it 
is  done  in  the  right  spirit,  not  with  a  desire  to  exalt  the  differences 
but  with  a  willingness  to  yield  the  nonessential,  it  ought  to  open 
men's  eyes  to  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
Lord  Macaulay  said  in  India,  "In  a  country  where  men  pray  to  cows 
the  differences  that  divide  Christians  seem  of  small  account."  Wo 
ought  to  see  today  that  in  a  world  where  evil  is  rampant  and 
idolatry  increases,  the  disputes  that  separate  Christians  are  shameful. 

But  after  all,  to  compare  and  perhaps  abandon  differences  is  only 
preparatory.  Church  union  must  rest  upon  the  recognition  of 
Christian  unity.  The  things  that  we  share  are  the  things  that  bind 
us  together.  To  unite  the  denominations  we  must  reduce  them  to  a 
common  denominator.  Why  should  we  despair  of  finding  that  when 
the  essentials  of  Christian  experience  are  the  same? 

Essentials  Tested  by  Common  Christian  Experience 

Suppose  a  company  of  leaders  in  different  churches,  voyaging  per- 
haps to  different  ecclesiastical  synods,  were  shipwrecked  upon  a 
desert  island,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face.  Suppose  you 
asked  each  of  them  to  tell  you  secretly  what  things  in  his  religion 
had  been  most  precious  to  his  soul.  Surely  their  answers  would 
not  be  far  apart. 

1.  God,  our  Father  in  heaven. 

2.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  from  sin  and  death. 

3.  The  Bible,  our  divine  guide  to  life  and  immortality. 

These  three  would  surely  be  in  all  the  confessions.  What  need  of 
more?  Could  not  the  men  pray  together,  and  work  together,  and 
live  or  die  together  in  peace  in  this  threefold  unity  of  faith? 

Now  suppose  them  rescued,  and  coming  back  to  the  world  again. 
Why  should  they  not  henceforth  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  living  with  God  in  Christ 
as  he  is  made  known  in  the  Bible? 


That  is  the  church  in  whose  flock  all  the  folds  are  embraced. 
That  is  the  church  into  which  we  are  baptized  and  to  which  we 
owe  supreme  allegiance.  That  is  the  church  for  whose  mani- 
festation we  long  and  pray  that  the  world  at  last  may  know  the 
inward  and  spiritual  truth  of  Christian  unity  by  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  church  union. 

Christendom  reunited  on  the  three-essential  basis — God,  Christ, 
the  Bible — a  glorious  church,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  hubsand, 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  overwhelming  as  an  army  with 
banners — oh,  how  that  vision  shines  and  glows  upon  the  far  hori- 
zon, beckoning  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  1 

By  One  Road  or  Another  the  Goal  Must  Be  Found 

What  trials  and  delays  must  be  endured,  what  obstacles  and 
difficulties  overcome,  what  long  and  perilous  journey  accomplished, 
before  the  vision  is  realized,  God  only  knows.  It  may  be  that  the 
conflict  with  evil  must  grow  sharper  and  more  bitter,  before  Chris- 
tians learn  that  division  means  defeat.  It  may  be  that  the  shame 
of  forsaken  temples,  and  a  vanishing  Sabbath,  and  a  system  of 
education  without  religion,  must  grow  deeper,  to  make  men  see 
the  fatal  consequences  of  disunion,  rivalry  and  mutual  mistrust 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  may  be  that  disaster"  and  humilia- 
tion and  weakness  must  befall  the  Christian  forces  and  they  must 
be  driven  to  some  dreadful  battlefield  of  Armageddon  to  make  them 
stand  together  against  the  united  powers  of  darkness  and  unbelief. 

Or  it  may  be  (and  God  grant  it)  that  the  lesson  will  be  learned  in 
brighter  paths  and  slowly  spelled  in  syllables  of  hope.  It  may  be 
that  the  success  of  the  Christian  associations  which  have  made  a 
league  of  youth  to  girdle  the  earth  with  the  name  of  Jesus  will 
teach  the  churches  something.  It  may  be  that  the  great  world  con- 
ference of  missions  at  Edinburgh,  which  gathered  men  of  all  creeds 
and  communions  to  hear  of  the  victories  of  Christ  in  heathen 
lands  and  to  plan  together  for  wider  triumphs,  may  kindle  a  joy 
fire  in  the  churches  that  will  burn  the  barriers  away. 

But  whether  by  bright  ways  or  by  dark  ways,  whether  through 
suffering  or  through  rejoicing,  God  lead  us  toward  the  consumma- 
tion of  Christian  unity  in  church  union,  God  keep  us  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision ! 

How  shall  we  obey  it  far  away?  How  shall  we  really  serve  it 
now,  so  that  our  service  shall  count  for  the  glorious  future?  Three 
things  let  us  all  do: 

1.  Be  loyal  in  will  and  work  to  that  branch  of  the  church  through 
which  we  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  which  gives  us 
personally  our  broadest  chance  to  labor  for  him. 

2.  Simplify  our  faith,  clarify  our  worship,  open  our  communions 
to  all  who  trust  Christ,  our  pulpits  to  all  who  preach  Christ. 

3.  Bear  a  hand  in  every  effort  that  brings  Christians  together, 
and  close  every  day's  work  and  worship  with  the  prayer  of 
brotherhood : 

"Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity." 


Lost  Her  Boy;  Found  a  Man 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore  in  her  new  book,  "Phoebe,  Ernest  and 
Cupid"  (Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York),  tells  some  very 
human  little  stories  of  a  typical  American  family.  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  mother  bird,  droops  with  longing  for  her  son  Ernest  after  he 
has  been  at  Princeton  for  a  month.  Mr.  Martin  and  her  daughter 
Phoebe  plan  to  send  her  on  to  the  university  for  a  visit,  and  Phoebe 
dispatches  the  following  note  to  her  , brother: 

"Dear  Ern :  Mother  is  coming  on  Wednesday  to  spend  a  week 
with  you.  She  is  simply  dying  by  inches  because  she  misses  you  so. 
And  if  you  don't  give  her  the  time  of  her  life  it's  because  you're 
the  limit.  I  hope  I  never  grow  as  fond  of  any  son  of  mine  as 
Mother  Martin  is  of  you.  Phcebe. 

"P.  S. — You're  no  worse  than  any  other  boy.  But  the  best  of  them 
are  none  too  good." 

As  soon  as  the  mail  could  bring  it,  Mrs.  Martin  received  the  • 
following : 

"Dear  Mother :  Phoebe  says  you're  coming  on  for  a  week.  Good 
for  you  I  Better  make  it  a  month,  for  the  change  will  do  you 
good.    We'll  paint  the  town  red.    Your  loving  son, 

"Ernest  Martin." 

Ordinarily  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  Mrs.  Martin 
dreaded  so  much  as  a  railroad  journey  alone.  But  as  the  limited 
pulled  out  of  Boston  she  was  conscious  of  the  first  loosening  from 
her  spirit  of  its  great  burden  .  .  .  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  her  eye  fell  upon  Ernest  ...  a  heavy  inner  something 
seemed  to  burst,  seemed  to  release  another  inner  something  that 
soared  and  fluttered  with  joy.    .    .    .    Ernest  had  changed.  His 
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expression  was  not  the  same.  Clear-eyed,  facile-featured,  smiling, 
all  the  mists  of  his  sulky  discontent  had  vanished. 

His  self-possession  fairly  staggered  her.  He  kissed  her  with  what 
was  for  Ernest  shameless  openness.  .  .  .  "Say,  Mrs.  Martin,"  he  re- 
marked suddenly,  "that- new  suit  is  a  pippin.  Haven't  I  always  told 
you  you  were  a  looker !  J've  met  a  lot  of  the  fellers'  mothers  and 
there  isn't  one  of  them  that's  a  marker  for  you !"  It  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Martin  that  the  time  to  visit  Ernest's  room  would  never  come. 
When  at  length  they  left  the  inn,  Mrs.  Martin  carried  a  bundle.  The 
absorbed  Ernest,  still  talking  at  an  impassioned  rate,  did  not  notice 
it.  Mrs.  Martin  was  glad  of  that.  She  hated  to  confess  to  him 
that,  unbeknown  to  Phoebe,  she  had  tucked  into  her  trunk  an  old 
morning  dress  and  a  cake  of  kitchen  soap.  For  it  was  her  intention, 
the  moment  she  got  behind  locked  doors  in  Ernest's  room,  to  clean 
it  up.  Experience  had  taught  her  what  the  bureau  drawers  would 
be  like.  And  as  for  the  closet,  Mrs.  Martin  shuddered.  It  was 
even  possible  she  would  have  to  do  some  washing  for  him.    .  . 

The  door  swung  back  .  .  .  Mrs.  Martin  g^?ed  about  her. 
The  room  was  large,  airy,  sunny.  In  itself  it  was  furnished  with 
almost  a  military,  simplicity — and  it  was  in  perfect  order !  The 
bureau  drawers  were  all  closed.    The  top  of  the  chiffonier  held 


Ernest's  few  toilet  articles,  neatly  disposed.  Through  it  she  caught 
glimpses  of  his  clothes  neatly  suspended  on, hangers  from  a  long 
central  rod.    .    .    .    Mrs.  Martin  mechanically  watched  her  son. 

"I  put  everything  away  as  fast  as  I  take  it  off  now,  mother," 
he  explained.  "I  find  that's  the  only  way  to  keep  things  shipshape 
here.  Some  of  the  fellows  leave  everything  about.  .  .  ."  Sud- 
denly he  bounded  over  to  his  mother's  side  and  knelt  at  her  feet. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  presenting  her  with  a  comb,  "I'm  glad  you're 
here  for  more  reasons  than  I  can  count.  But  one  very  particular 
one  is  that  now  my  hair  will  be  parted  straight.  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  crazy  way  I  do  it.  I  go  by  my  nose,  and  my  nose  is  crooked. 
I  bet  when  I'm  90  I'll  still  be  running  to  you  to  do  it  for  me." 

"Oh,  Ernie !"  Mrs.  Martin  said,  "I  see  now  I'm  a  very  selfish 
woman  for  being  so  rebellious  about  your  coming  here.  It  wasn't 
that  I  didn't  want  you  to  go  away  from  home.  I  see  that  now. 
'Way  down  in  my  secret  heart  I  wanted  to  keep  you  dependent  on 
me.  But  you're  a  man  now.  I  can't  ever  do  anything  more  for  you. 
And  I'm  glad.  But  I  guess  in  the  future  you'll  have  to  take  care 
of  me.   .   .  ." 

Ernest  patted  her  shoulder  gently  as  she  wept  out  on  his  shoulder 
the  tears  that  healed  the  bruise  of  his  absence. 


First  in  Importance:  "Follow  Me!" 

BY    WASHINGTON  GLADDEN 

This  brief  article  by  the  distinguished  preacher  and  writer  is  a  simple  appeal  for 
observance  of  Christ's  method  of  gathering  men  into  his  company.  Whatever 
may  follow  of  nurture  and  instruction.  Dr.  Gladden  points  out,  he  made  the 
willingness  to  follow  the  first  injunction  upon  men  of  all  sorts 


WHEN  JESUS  said  to  Matthew,  the  publican,  "Follow  me," 
it  is  written  that  he  arose,  forsook  all  and  followed  him. 
What  Matthew's  record  had  been,  as  a  publican,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  important  that  we  should  know.  That  he 
became  a  faithful  disciple,  sharing  his  Master's  poverty  and  un- 
popularity, we  have  good  reason  for  believing.  If  he  had  been  a 
good  man  before,  he  wanted  to  be  a  better  man  now,  and  was 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  a  friendship  which  he 
believed  would  be  inspiring  and  ennobHng.  If  he  had  been  a  sinner 
as  well  as  a  publican  before,  he  repented  now.  It  is  significant 
that  Jesus  made  no  inquiry  about  Matthew's  antecedents.  He  did 
not  ask  whether  he  had  always  dealt  honestly,  whether  his  moral 
character  had  been  above  reproach,  whether  he  had  kept  the  whole 
law — he  simply  said,  "Follow  me !"  It  was  always  so.  Jesus  never 
said  td  any  man,  "In  order  to  become  my  disciple  you  must 
bring  testimonials  to  an  unexceptionable  life."  His  simple  requisite 
was,  "Follow  me !"  The  worst  were  not  less  welcome  than  the 
best.    I  came  not,  he  said,  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners. 

Heart  Probably  Had  Been  Previously  Stirred 

Observe,  also,  that  Jesus  does  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  Matthew's  theology.  He  finds  him  waiting  at  the  toll 
gate — outside  the  door  of  the  custom  house,  probably — and  simply 
says,  "Follow  me !"  We  may  fairly  presume  that  there  had  been 
some  previous  acquaintance.  No  man  could  live  in  Capernaum  in 
those  days  without  hearing  of  the  mighty  works  done  thereabouts. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Matthew  had  often  seen  Jesus 
before  and  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
No  doubt  his  heart  had  been  stirred  with  affection  for  one  whose 
words  wefe  so  full  of  tenderness  and  consideration  for  the  despised 
and  the  outcasts.  Doubtless  when  Jesus  looked  into  his  eyes  that 
day  he  saw  gratitude  and  reverence  and  affection  shining  out  of 
them.  And  so  he  said,  "Follow  me !"  That  was  all.  The  desire  in 
the  heart  of  the  pubHcan  needed  only  that  one  word  to  kindle  it 
into  resolution. 

So  far  as  the  doctrinal  belief  of  Matthew,  at  this  time,  was 
concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  inadequate.  A  theo- 
logical examination  of  him  would  probably  have  proved  very  un- 
satisfactory. If  he  had  been  asked  to  give  his  assent  to  such 
elaborate  doctrinal  formularies  as  are  now  often  presented  to  candi- 
dates when  they  come  seeking  admission  to  the  churches,  he  could 
not  have  done  it.  The  qualification  that  he  had  was  just  this — 
reverence  for  Jesus  the  Teacher  and  Inspirer  of  men;  confidence 
in  him  ;  willingness  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  him  and  follow  him.  His 
personal  attachment  to  the  Master  and  his  readiness  to  follow^  him 
were  the  sole  conditions  of  discipleship. 

You  cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  record  of 
any  other  conditions  being  imposed.    And  it  is  a  sin  against  the 


Christ  and  an  injury  to  his  church  to  require  any  other  conditions 
of '  discipleship  today.  What  Jesus  asked  of  John  and  James  and 
Andrew  and  Peter  and  Matthew,  when  he  called  them  into  his  serv- 
ice, was  that  they  should  follow  him  and  learn  of  him;  and  that  is 
all  his  church  has  a  right  to  ask  of  those  who  seek  to  become 
his  disciples  today.  If  they  know  very  little,  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  should  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  of  him.  If  they  are  not  as 
good  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  refuse 
the  friendship  and  service  of  One  whose  love  and  help  are  worth 
more  than  that  of  any  other  friend. 

A  Welcome  Summona  to  the  Long  Proscribed 

To  get  possession  of  this  idea  is  to  simplify,  wonderfully,  the 
whole  problem  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  fellowship.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  that  we  fail  to  com- 
prehend ;  the  lines  of  our  thought  run  out,  in  every  direction,  into 
the  infinite ;  but  right  here  in  the  way  stands  One  whose  searching 
eyes  read  our  perplexities,  whose  gracious  smile  wins  our  confidence 
and  whose  loving  lips  say  only,  "Follow  me !" 

If  to  the  perplexed  thinker  such  a  voice  is  welcome,  what  must 
it  have  been  to  men  like  Matthew  the  publican.  All  their  lives 
they  had  been  proscribed,  cast  out  of  the  synagogues,  met  by  sanc- 
timonious Pharisees  with  a  "Stand  aside !  I  am  holier  than  thou." 
They  had  come  to  feel  themselves  to  be  outcasts,  and  many  of 
them  were,  no  doubt,  in  sullen  hopelessness.  But  when  Jesus 
came  among  them  his  very  presence  was  like  cool  water  to  a 
thirsty  soul.  This  new  Teacher  preached  a  gospel  of  help  and 
salvation  for  the  lowliest  and  the  most  degraded.  Through  the 
stifling  air  of  the  synagogue  sounded  his  gracious  invitations : 
"I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance" ; 
"The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  He  did  not 
stand  aloof  saying,  "Go  cleanse  yourselves  with  rites  and  fastings. 
Go  work  out  your  own  salvation  and  then  come  to  me  for  my 
blessing."  He  said,  "Come  with  me.  By  my  friend.  Let  me  help 
you  to  get  out  of  the  old  ways  into  pleasanter  and  safer  ones." 
And  this  new  message  swept  through  their  hearts  on  mighty  tides 
of  thankfulness  and  hope  that  cleansed  the  very  sources  of  thought 
and  life,  and  made  them  new  men. 

Duty  of  All  Followers  to  Confess  Allegiance 

Jesus  meant  also  that  Matthew  was  to  become  one  of  the  com- 
pany that  was  following  him.  The  little  band  of  the  apostles  was 
the  only  Christian  church  that  existed  while  Jesus  was  on  earth. 
Matthew  was  summoned  to  membership  in  that — to  an  open  and 
visible  confession  of  his  allegiance  to  this  great  Teacher  and  Cap- 
tain of  salvation.  The  church  ought  to  include  all  Christ's  follow- 
ers. He  who  knows  that  he  is  trying,  however  feebly,  to  follov; 
Christ,  ought  to  know  that  his  place  is  among  Christ's  follower."?. 
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BOOK  THAT  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA  BY  ELDER  BREWSTER 
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'"PHESE  illustrations  show  a  very  interesting 
book  brought  to  our  attention  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Laurie  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.  It  is  claimed, 
on  apparently  good  evidence,  that  the  volume 
was  first  owned  by  Elder  Brewster  and  w;is 
brought  by  him  to  America  in  the  Mayflower. 
The  date,  as  seen  in  the  larger  cut,  is  Sept.  i, 
1609,  eleven  years  before  the  establishment  of 
Plymouth  colony.  The  name  Thomas  Stevens 
is  written  with  ink  on  the  fly-leaf.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  and  from 
him  the  book  came  into  the  hands  of  William 


J.  Brewster,  also  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Pilgrim  pastor.  In  1895  the  father  of  WilliHr.i 
J.  Brewster  died  at  the  old  Connecticut  home 
and  the  son  went  East  from  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  residing,  to  attend  the  funeral.  On 
his  return  he  brought  with  him,  among  other 
old  heirlooms,  this  old  book  whose  history 
the  family  had  cherished  for  generations.  A 
few  years  ago  William  J.  Brewster  died,  leav- 
ing two  sisters  in  the  old  New  England  home 
and  two  daughters  in  Wisconsin,  but  no  sons 
or   brothers   to   perpetuate   the   family  name. 


From  his  widow  the  book  was  procured  by  a 
neighbor,  J.  D.  Stannard,  now  at  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  The  book  is  now,  for  the, first  time  in 
over  300  years,  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Brewster  family.  It  is  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Perkins 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  scriptural  exposi- 
tions. The  religious  thought  of  the  time  is 
strongly  reflected  in  such  chapters  as  the  one 
on  "The  Ende  of  the  World,"  "A  Discourse 
Dn  the  Damned  Art  of  Witchcraft''  and  "A 
Discourse  Proouing  it  Vtterly  Vnlawfull  to 
Buie  or  Vfe  Yearely  Prognostications.'' 
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When  Poet  Riley  Was  a  Boy 


BY   THOMAS  KANE 

Mr.  Kane,  who  was  a  resident  of  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
during  the  early  days  of  James,  Whitcomb  Riley,  mod- 
estly fails  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  originating 
the  familiar  fence  sign  that  is  now  disappearing  as 
wire  supersedes  wood.  These  memories  of  Mr.  Riley 
are  only  a  few  of  many  cherished  by  Mr.  Kane. 

[KNEW  JIM  RILEY  as  a  boy  only.   To  me,  as  to  all  his  early 
Greenfield  friends,  "James  Whitcomb"  is  too  formal.    To  all 
early  friends  his  name  is  plain  "Jim  Riley,"  without  trim- 
mings, and  I  shall  not  try  to  break  away  from  that  usage  here. 

The  foundation  of  Riley's  genius  was  inheritance.  From  his 
lawyer  father,  Reuben  A.  Riley,  there  came  to  him  perhaps  not  the 
gift  of  poetic  speech  but  certainly  a  rare  command  of  language, 
unusual  eloquence  and  story  telling  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 
From  his  mother,  a  model  wife  and  mother,  came  his  love  of  and 
his  ability  to  read,  understand  and  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  children. 

For  nearly  three  years  in  the  late  '60s  I  was  a  merchant  in 
Greenfield,  Indiana,  Riley's  birthplace.  Jim  was  then  about  14 
years  of  age.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him  except 
perhaps  his  large,  blue,  questioning  eyes.  Though  he  was  shy, 
bashful  and  a  dififident  talker,  those  eyes  were  always  a  speaking 
pair  of  interrogation  points. 

Riley's  genius  is  more  than  one-sided.  He  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  both  music  and  painting.    Especially  would  he  have  ex- 


celled  as  a  -cartoonist.  Illustrating  the  latter,  let  me  relate  this 
experience.  Patent  medicine  men  were  not,  as  sometimes  assumed, 
pioneers  in  the  use  of  board  fences  on  the  highways  for  advertising 
purposes.  Country  merchants  were  first  in  that  field.  I  think 
about  the  first  money  Riley  ever  earned  was  in  this  line.  One 
day  when  he  was  about  14  I  was  attracted  by  a  newly  painted  sign- 
board in  Greenfield.  Learning  that  Riley  had  done  the  work,  I 
sent  for  him,  and  after  talking  it  over  agreed  to  pay  him  a 
dollar  a  day  to  advertise  our  business  on  all  the  suitable  fences 
for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  principal 
highways  leading  out  of  Greenfield. 
The  signs  were  common  enough : 
"Buy  Dry  Goods"  or  "Buy  Boots 
and  Shoes,"  etc.,  of  "Barnett  & 
Kane."  People  might  read  and  for- 
get them,  but  they  would  not  soon 
forget  the  grotesque  figures  Riley 
often  painted  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  signs.  The  two  most  com- 
mon were  a  ridiculous  cat's  head 
with  scared,  staring,  wide  open 
eyes,  which  was,  as  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  the  original  of  John  T. 
McCutcheon's   long-eared   dog  with   which   we  are   all  famihar. 

Of  all  Riley's  writings,  three  short  pieces  are  especially  dear  to 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  early  youth.  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole" 
is  not  so  deep  as  then,  but  it  is  still  there  near  the  bridge  across 
the  Brandywine  on  the  old  National  road.  The  original  loving, 
motherly  "old  Aunt  Mary"  lived  two  or  three  miles  from  Green- 
field and  was  known  and  loved  by  about  everybody.  "Ike  Davis" 
in  "I  Want  tQ^Hear  the  Old  Band  Play"  was  the  real  band  leader. 
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"War  Barnett"  was  a 
tinner  whose  shop  was 
next  door  to  our  store. 
In  the  street  in  front  of 
our  door  was  the  favorite 
location  for  band  practice 
on  summer  evenings.  The 
music  always  drew  a 
crowd  and  Jim  was  in- 
variably a  delighted  lis- 
tener. Later  he  was  a 
member  of  the  band  and 
became  proficient  on  sev- 
eral instruments.  I  be- 
lieve the  snare  drum  was 
his  favorite. 

I  recall  one  amusing  in- 
cident which  illustrates 
a  phase  of  Riley's  char- 
acter. He  liked  to  do 
things  that  were  unusual 
though  right  in  them- 
selves, but  was  almost 
morbidly  averse  to  letting 
anybody  know  that  he  did  j^^^^   Whitcomb  Riley 

them.     An  older  brother.  Copyright  Bobbs-Merrlll  Company 

John  A.  Riley,  was  a  member  of  the  choir  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  I  was  active  in  Sunday  school  work  and  we  were  getting 
up  a  concert  to  be  given  in  the  old  Masonic  hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  church  building  fund. 

One  day  John  came  to  me  and,  first  pledging  me  to  secrecy,  said 
that  Jim  would  arrange  for  and  give  a  number  in  the  musical 
program  on  condition  that  no  one  but  I  should  know  that  he  was 
in  it,  and  that  not  even  I  should  know  who  the  others  were. 
Naturally  I  hesitated,  but  John  Riley  was  the  soul  of  honor,  and 
upon  his  assurance  that  whatever  they  produced  would  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  I  consented. 

At  the  proper  time  I  announced  to  the  audience  that  I  did  not 
know  what  the  next  number  was  to  be,  nor  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
When  the  curtain  rose,  three  boys — none  over  15 — all  black  as  lamp- 
black could  make  them,  wearing  tall  silk  hats,  swallowtail  coats  and 
white  vests,  solemnly  marched  in,  each  carrying  a  three-legged 
music  stand  about  four  feet  high  made  of  laths,  with  branching 
arms  for  music  rests.  Placing  the  stands  on  the  floor  four  or 
five  feet  apart,  the  dusky  apparitions  marched  out  and  returned, 
each  carrying  a  chair  and  a  large  white  pasteboard  about  three 
feet  square,  one  side  covered  with  musical  staffs  and  notes  six  or 
more  inches  long.  Carefully  placing  the  music  and  chairs  at  a 
signal  from  Jim,  whom  alone  I  recognized,  they  carefully  parted 
their  coattails  and  sat  down.  Next  Jim  took  from  his  vest  pocket 
an  ordinary  mouth  organ,  and  the  others  did  the  same.  Jim 
sounded  the  keynote,  the  others  did  likewise,  and  then  that  audience 
was  treated  to  a  really  fine  specimen  of  mouth  organ  music.  When 
through,  they  carefully  pocketed  their  instruments  and,  taking  their 
music  scores,  marched  out.  In  response  to  a  very  enthusiastic 
encore,  they  came  out  again  with  new  music;  gave  another  number 

and  then  repeated  their  dignified 
exit.  The  audience  called  vocifer- 
ously for  more,  but  those  two  num- 
bers completed  their  repertoire,  and 
the  actors  had  disappeared. 

The  hats  were  absurdly  too  large, 
but  were  worn  during  both  appear- 
ances. Removal  would  have  en- 
dangered recognition.  Their  iden- 
tity was  the  wonder  of  the  town 
for  days,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
was  never  revealed. 

As  a  boy  Riley  was  as  loved  and 
as  lovable  as  he  is  now  when  his 
name  is  enshrined  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  all  English  readers  of 
youthful  age  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  us  older  chil- 
dren who  cherish  childhood  memories. 


Stanza  of  Riley  Manuscript 


"Any  man  can  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"True ;  but  with  a  woman's  help  it's  much  easier,"  said  the  Boston 
philosopher. 
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Those  Three  Dreadful  D's 


BY  MARION  HARLAND 


THE  ALLITERATIVE  title  is  not  mine  by  right  of  creation. 
The  late  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  author .  of  "Manners  and 
Social  *  Usages,"  and  other  works  along  the  same  lines, 
has  the  credit  of  the  pat  phrase.  She  warned  American  women 
against  confining  their  conversation  to  "the  three  dreadful  'D's' — 
dress,  diseases  and  domestics."  Somebody  else  has  written  a  paper 
upon  "Conversation  as  a  Lost  Art,"  incidentally  animadverting  upon 
the  propensity  of  women  who  would  disdain  to  indulge  in  "gossip" 
in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  to  make  the  aforemen- 
tioned topics  the  staple  of  their  conversation  with  visitors  and 
friends.  According  to  both  of  these  authorities,  the  three  popular 
topics  narrow  the  range  of  thought  and  lower  the  tone  of  society. 
Furthermore,  they  agree  in  declaring  that  the  narrowing  and  lower- 
ing process  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the,  underbred  and  illiterate. 
Women  of  culture  and  refinement  have  lapsed  into  the  habit,  with- 
out scruple  of  taste  and  conscience. 

I  wish  that  I  could  deny  the  accusation  after  long  and  painful 
examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Since  reading  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's caustic  classification  and  the  essay  that  repeated  and  en- 
larged upon  her  criticism,  I  have  been  sometimes  amused,  then 
amazed,  then  disgusted  to  find  how  much 

reason  there  is  in  the  statement.  

Dress  leads  the  way  and  claims  ascend- 
ency where  women  most  do  congregate  for 
social  enjoyment  at  the  change  of  seasons. 
To  illustrate  from  life:  I  sat  one  moonlight 
night  last  summer  upon  a  veranda  overlook- 
ing a  fine  view  of  lake  and  mountain,  and 
heard  six  women— all  gentlewomen — talk  for 
one  solid  hour  upon  the  probability  of  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  prevailing  mode  of  dress 
skirts  shadowed  forth  in  the  advance 
autumnal  styles  coming  in  from  Paris.  All 
agreed  in  pronouncing  the  "hobble"  un- 
graceful and  uncomfortable.  Half  an  hour 
was  devoted  to  comparison  of  experiences 
and  observations  tending  to  prove  the  ex- 
treme undesirability  of  the  mode.  Each 
speaker  had  had  for  herself,  or  witnessed  in 
somebody  else,  mishap  or  mortification  aris- 
ing from  the  scantiness  and  brevity  of  the 
fashionable  petticoat.  One  had  tried  to  step 
over  a  street  gutter ;  another,  to  climb  a 
country  fence ;  another  had  the  unspeakable 

chagrin  of  seeing  her  skirts  "work  up"  almost  to  her  knees  in  a 
crowded  street  car ;  a  third  considered  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  a 
narrow  skirt  of  thin  material  walking  against  the  wind  "absolutely 
indecent." 

"But" — this  from  the  eldest  matron  of  the  party  when  they  had 
talked  themselves  out  of  breath  and  expletives — "what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  gowns  we  have  now,  if  fuller  skirts  come  in?  Some  of 
us  (I  speak  for  myself)  can't  afiford  to  throw  them  away.  And 
nobody  has  had  the  forethought  to  buy  a  few  extra  yards  of 
material  to  provide  against  the  possible  change." 

The  Everlasting  Subject  of  Dress 

The  suggestion  threw  the  doors  of  fancy  and  ingenuity  wide 
open.  That  the  fuller  draperies  must  .come  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion with  all  who  were  up  to  the  "tricks  and  manners"  of  mer- 
chants and  dressmakers.  How  to  circumvent  their  fell  designs 
was  the  question  debated  until,  my  patience  clean  exhausted,  I  stole 
out  of  reach  of  the  excited  voices. 

Not  one  of  the  speakers  was  a  dressmaker,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  not  one  had  ever  made  a  gown  for  herself  in  her  life.  All  were 
educated  and  of  more  than  average  intelligence.  Some — and  not  a 
few — -witty  speeches  were  made,  and  there  was  not  once  a  flash  of 
ill  nature.  Yet  all  were  intensely  interested  in  the  matter  under 
discussion  and  did  not  weary  when  it  overran  the  time  at  which 
the  coterie  usually  dispersed  for  the  night.  Six  well  read  gentle- 
women talked  for  sixty  minutes  of  hobble  skirts  and  their  probable 
doom ! 

Two  months  later  they  would  debate  with  equal  fervor  the 
question  of  long  coats  or  short  jackets  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  basal  fact  that,  while  last  winter's  ulster  may  be  cut  down, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  an  impossibility  to  piece  out  a  jacket  by  any 
cunning  contrivance  and  combination  of  trimming,  will  be  lamented 
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as  bitterly  as  their  respective  lords  bemoan  the  defeat  of  presi 
dential  candidates. 

We  must  dress,  and  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  our  companionship  dictates  that  we  should  dress  be- 
comingly. Prudence  decrees  that  persons  of  limited  means  should 
study  methods  of  keeping  in  sight  of  the  prevailing  mode,  yet  not 
burn  their  bridges  behind  them,  in  view  of  probable  modifications  of 
what  is  en  regie  today,  and  may  be  antiquated  tomorrow. 

Now  for  my  "but" !  Since  we  employ  "artistes"  to  design  and 
make  our  garments,  must  we  waste  time  that  could  be  devoted  to 
higher  things  in  talk  that  fosters  personal  vanity  and  tends  to  pet- 
tiness of  purpose,  as  vulgar  as  it  is  belittling? 

And  Then  the  Ills  That  Beset  Us 

Our  second  "D"  is  yet  more  unpleasant  to  nice  tastes  and  rehned 
imaginations.  Was  it  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Horace  Greeley  who 
predicted  the  coming  of  a  day  when  one  would  be  as  much  ashamed 
of  being  ill  as  of  being  drunk?  The  dawn  of  that  day  has  not  yet 
flushed  the  eastern  sky.  On  the  contrary,  the  march  of  medical 
and  surgical  science  has  opened  so  many  more  avenues  of  possible 
cures  of  fleshly  ills  that  every  week  supplies 
us  with  new  and  startling  matter  for  thought 
and  comment.  The  fabled  jester  of  old 
found  fault  with  the  man  made  by  Jupiter 
because  he  had  not  a  window  in  the  chest 
through  which  one  might  look  and  read  his 
thoughts.  The  anatomist  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  done  everything  but  this  to  make 
transparent  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  human  form  divine.  I  would  speak 
with  becoming  reverence  of  the  noblest  work 
of  the  Creator,  and  honor  the  benefactors 
whose  researches  have  lengthetied  the 
average  of  human  life  by  almost  a  decade. 
The  topic  is  dignified  and  ennobling.  The 
details  of  the  disorders  that  throw  the  beau- 
tiful machinery  into  confusion  and  cause 
decay  of  its  several  parts  are  revolting  and 
discouraging.  I  may  not  be  as  much  ashamed 
of  impaired  digestion  as  I  might  be  of  in- 
toxication, but  I  should  have  somewhat  the 
sensation  at  the  mishap  that  would  abas'i 
me  if  I  had  so  far  failed  in  the  management 
of  a  piece  of  delicate  machinery  intrusted 
to  me  that  it  would  not  work  properly.  To  allude  to  my  fault  in 
conversation  with  those  in  whose  regard  I  would  stand  high 
would  be  a  blunder. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  heard  an  anecdote  which 
was  related  to  me  months  ago  as  a  veritable  occurrence,  and  which 
I  have  since  seen  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  It  is  good 
enough  to  bear  repetition  and  fits  in  here  so  neatly  that  I  cannot 
withhold  it : 

A  witty  woman  was  invited  to  an  afternoon  tea  where  she  met 
a  dozen  or  more  other  bright  women.  In  the  social  chat  into  which 
they  fell  over  the  teacups,  mention  was  made  of  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  from  which  one  of  the  guests  had  lately  recovered.  She 
was  invited  to  enter  somewhat  at  length  into  particulars  attending 
the  ordeal  and  told  the  story  so  well  that  another  was  vividly  re- 
minded of  a  similar  experience  that  had  been  her  husband's  two 
years  before.  Another  woman  had  had  her  appendix  removed  ten 
years  back,  and  it  had  so  chanced  that  the  surgeon  was  the  same 
who  had  operated  upon  a  floating  kidney  for  another  visitor.  A 
sympathetic  auditor  had  had  a  diseased  liver  for  twenty  years; 
another  had  had  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  and  been  compelled 
to  spend  two  years  abroad  to  cure  the  affected  organ. 

Three  had  undergone  agonies  of  dyspepsia  and  regretted  that  sur- 
gical enterprise  had  not  yet  accomplished  the  miracle  of"  extracting, 
rectifying  and  returning  to  its  right  niche  that  most  refractory 
section  of  the  human  make-up — the  stomach. 

It  Proves  to  Be  an  "Organ  Recital'" 

The  one  listener  who  had  no  tale  to  unfold  for  the  general 
edification  thus  reported  upon  the  conference  to  her  husband  when 
she  got  home :  "I  thought  I  was  invited  to  a  tea  party.  It  proved 
to  be  an  organ  recital !" 

To   one   unfamiliar   with    the   growing  custom   of  comparing 
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diseases  and  describing  surgical  operations  so  common  among  us 
as  to  excite  no  adverse  criticism  the  stories  of  diseased  "organs" 
told  during  the  progress  of  a  social  function  are  simply  repulsive  to 
imagination  and  grewsome  to  the  sensibilities.  We  all  know  that 
these  things  are.  Some  of  us  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  defects,  breakages  and  setting-to-rights  of  the 
aforesaid  "organs."  They  are  no  more  fit  topics  for  drawing  room 
and  table  talk  than  would  be  the  exhibition  of  soiled  clothes  ready 
for  the  laundry  and  tainted  meat  condemned  by  the  butcher. 

The  most  helpful  book  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  happen  upon  for 
many  a  day  is  the  able  compend  of  certain  of  the  late  lamented 
Maltbie  Babcock's  sermons,  under  the  caption  of  "Fragments  That 
Remain."  Any  one  of  them,  read  before  breakfast,  is  a  better 
"toner"  for  the  day's  labors  and  trials  than  any  elixir  compounded 
by  druggist  and  prescribed  by  physician.  He  has  a  word  to  say  upon 
the  duty  of  repressing  the  loathly  details  at  which  I  have  hinted : 

"Cultivate  the  best  part  of  speech — Silence !  It  takes  great  com- 
mand to  do  this.  It  means  immense  self-control.  It  involves  sturdy 
and  persistent  self-repression.  If  you  did  not  sleep  well  you  need 
■not  mention  it  in  the  morning.  If  your  breakfast  does  not  agree 
■with  you  you  are  under  no  moral  obligation  to  find  fault  with  it. 
If  you  feel  wretched  and  disagreeable  there  is  no  law  or  obligation 
that  you  exploit  the  fact.  You  are  at  liberty  to  keep  your  aches 
and  pains  to  yourself.    No  one  will  feel  defrauded." 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  how  much  of  the  apparent  interest 
with  which  your  "organ  recital"  is  heard  by  your  best  friends  is 
mere  compassion,  of  the  same  strain  with  that  which  would 
move  the  listeners  were  a  dog  with  a  broken  and  crushed  leg  to 
limp  into  the  room,  and  how  much  is  sympathy,  begotten  of  love 
and  fellow  feeling  that  "makes  us  wondrous  kind"? 

Be  compassionate  in  turn,  and  spare  the  friend  mental  and 
physical  nausea.  It  is  a  depraved  and  ghoulish  taste  that  gloats 
upon  recitals  of  bodily  diseases.  If  you  have  not  the  shame 
natural  upon  the  mismanagement  of  the  machinery  of  God's  mak- 
ing, at  least  humor  the  fastidious  whims  of  others  and  keep  the 
broken   instrument  out  of  sight. 

Advertising  the  Doctor  and  the  Drug 

Mrs.  Sherwood  might  have  tucked  in  another  "D"  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  second  we  have  just  considered.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  drugs  were  so  bound  up  with  the  thought  of  disease 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  dissociate  them.  Some  demi-semi- 
invalids  are  as  truly  addicted  to  drugs  as  if  their  lives  depended 
upon  the  administration  and  assimilation  of  them.  Don't  take  even 
your  tonic  in  the  sight  of  well  people.  And  do  not  let  slip  into 
your  talk  praises  of  the  panacea  to  which  you  feel  that  you  owe  life 
and  health.  If  it  be  patented  you  may  be  morally  certain  that  it  is 
sufficiently  advertised  by  the  proprietor  thereof.  In  lauding  it 
you  betray  the  damage  done  to  your  "inner  works"  and  the  necessity 
of  oiling,  or  gluing,  or  renovating  them.  The  suggestions  are  not 
pleasing.  In  a  word,  comport  yourself  as  if  your  whole  system 
were  normal.  If  you  were  never  so  slightly  unhinged  in  mind  you 
would  conceal  the  humiliating  circumstance  as  sedulously  as  your 
remaining  wits  would  enable  you  to  do.  Even  decided  lunatics  are 
cunning  in  duping  the  uninitiated  into  a  belief  in  their  sanity.  Learn 
the  art,  and  do  not  let  into  your  chest  or  stomach  the  telltale  glass 
recommended  by  Momus.  The  disclosure  interests  few,  and  bores 
more  than  your  vanity  would  let  you  believe.  There  is  nothing 
exceptional  in  your  organs  until  they  are  damaged  or  decaying. 
Then,  common  decency  should  keep  you  silent. 

Come  we  now  to  the  last  of  the  dreadful  trio. 

Society,  at  its  best  estate,  holds  a  large  percentage  of  women 
who  are  vain  through  and  through ;  who  bestow  a  hundred  thoughts 
and  fifty  words  upon  their  outward  adorning  where  one  is  given  to 
mental  and  moral  graces.  And  every  circle  has  its  full  quota  of 
hypochondriacs  who  glory  in  their  shame.  That  housemother  is 
exceptionally  discreet  who  does  not,  now  and  then,  take  her  neigh- 
bors into  her  confidence  respecting  her  domestics,  and  the  peculiar 
tribulations  of  her  position  as  nominal  mistress  of  her  house  and 
home. 

Forty  years  ago  I  wrote  in  a  chapter  upon  "Servants"  in  a  home- 
making  manual  something  which  so  exactly  expresses  what  I  have 
to  say  today  upon  the  same  subject  that  I  transcribe  it  here  with- 
out apology. 

"Avoid  talking  of  your  domestic  aiYairs  with  people  whose  gossip 
upon  these  topics  is  habitual.  You  are  angry  when  a  whiff  of 
an  unfavorable  criticism  of  yourself  as  woman  and  'boss'  is  wafted 
to  you  from  the  kitchen  through  dumb  waiter,  or  register,  or  open 
window,  an  accident  that  will  occur  while  the  tones  of  tbe  plaintiffs 
are  loud  and  untrained  by  education  and  policy.  'It  is  mean  and 
unkind — traitorous,  in  fact,'  you  say,  'for  them  to  misrepresent  and 
revile  you — after  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  them,  too '' 


"Bridget,  or  Chloe  or  Gretchen,  passing  the  parlor  door  and 
catching  the  sound  of  her  name  as  roughly  handled,  may  have  her 
own  sensations  and  draw  her  own  inferences— being  human,  like 
yourself ! 

And  the  Always  Unsettled  Servant  Question 

"It  is  tiresome  and  underbred  and  downright  vulgar — this  ever- 
lasting exchange  of  experiences  anent  'my  cook'  and  'your  chamber- 
maid' and  everybody  else's  'hired  girl'  It  is  time  that  sensible 
women  ceased  to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  manners  of  the  class 
they  censure^  and  put  down  the  bootless  tattle  with  a  strong  will 
and  steady  hand.  Order  your  household  then,  as  far  aright  as  you 
can,  by  the  help  of  common  sense  and  grace  from  on  high,  and  let 
Mesdames  Jones,  Smith,  Robinson  and  Brown  look  to  the  ways  of 
their  own  homes  and  expend  their  surplus  energies  upon  their 
neighbors'  concerns — counting  you  out! 

"These  same  worthy,  fussy  and  officious  housemothers  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  all  servants  are  cast  in  the  same  mold.  Being 
human— as  they  are  (let  us  not  forget  that!)— the  probability  is 
that  there  are  varieties  of  the  species." 

It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  early  training  in  a  home  where 
to  discuss  the  failings  of  servants  with  casual  acquaintances  was 
reckoned  conduct  unbecoming  a  lady,  and  hardly  second  to  the 
meanness  and  vulgarity  of  listening  to  "servants'  tales,"  that  bred 
in  me  deadly  aversion  to  this  sort  of  gossip.  I  believe  the  feel- 
ing to  be  rooted  in  good  soil.  I  recoil  instinctively  from  the  woman 
who  imparts  to  me  her  troubles  with  what  Douglas  Jerrold's  satirical 
biography  of  "Mrs.  S-k-n-s-t-n"  calls  "The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life." 
When  I  must  run  in  to  my  neighbor's  house  to  pour  out  my  woes 
because  I  cannot  manage  my  domestics,  and  ask  counsel  from  her, 
or  express  comfort  from  learning  that  she  is  even  worse  off  than 
myself,  I  shall  throw  up  the  "job"  of  housekeeping  and  board  for 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

To  communicate  the  shortcomings  of  my  employees  to  the  com- 
munity in  general  and  my  nearest  neighbors  in  particular,  savors, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  of  a  breach  of  confidence.  It  is  a  sound 
principle  of  the  family  code  governing  well-bred  people  that  "dirty 
linen  should  be  washed  at  home." 

-Make  no  exception  in  counting  out  said  linen.  If  certain  pieces 
are  coarser  in  texture  and  more  soiled  than  the  rest,  hang  them 
carefully  at  the  rear  of  the  drying  ground. 

'The  Island  of  the  Saints" 

BY  HENR\  M.  HALL 

IN  ANCIENT  TIMES  and  for  many  centuries  Ireland  was 
known  among  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article  because  of  her  many  monastic  schools  of 
learning,  open  to  thousands  of  Christian  students  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  the  continent.  St.  Patrick,  the  first  missionary  to  the 
heathen  tribes  of  the  green  isle,  in  the  year  434  entered  the  country, 
Bible  in  hand ;  i.  e.,  manuscript  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Latin  translation,  before  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  edition  had 
been  generally  adopted.  In  the  early  lives  of  the  Irish  saints  St.  Pat- 
rick is  designated  as  "the  man  of  the  Bible,"  for  he  traveled  from 
place  to  place  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  establishing  congre- 
gations and  giving  them  as  fast  as  possible  portions  of  God's  word,  a 
thousand  years  before  the  age  of  printed  Bibles.  When  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  recently  I  saw  "The  Book  of  Armagh," 
a  handsomely  illuminated  volume,  which  is  believed  to  contain  the 
only  New  Testament  extant  known  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's  or  of 
that  remote  period. 

St.  Patrick's  earnest  example  was  followed  by  the  long  line  of 
teachers  who  succeeded  him.  Finn  Bars  of  Cork  was  one.  St. 
Brigid,  St.  Fenian,  St.  Kieran,  St.  Comgall,  St.  Columba  and 
many  other  names  of  earnest  Christian  scholars  and  teachers  are 
yet  well  known  in  Ireland  as  disseminators  of  the  Bible  in  their 
times.  St.  Patrick,  after  thirty  years  of  this  missionary  work  among 
the  wild  tribes,  died  in  461.  From  the  school  at  Clonard  a  multi- 
tude of  missionary  teachers  sallied  forth  to  spread  the  gospel  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  St.  Columba,  a  century  later  than  St 
Patrick,  was  another  eminent  Bible  missionary.  "The  Book  of 
Darrow,"  a  memorial  of  Columba,  is  shown  also  at  Trinity  College. 
The  usual  number  of  students  at  Clonard  was  about  3,000  at  those 
periods.  Columba's  name  is  also  connected  with  his  labors  at  lona. 
where  he  was  exiled.  All  these  ancient  good  men  loved  the  Bible 
and  gave  their  lives  to  its  promulgation.  Bangor  was  another  mis- 
sionary center  where  St.  Comgall  worked  and  won  victories  for  the 
gospel.  He  had  4,000  students  under  him.  The  comparative  safety 
as  well  as  the  pure  teachings  of  these  monasteries  at  these  periods 
drew  to  them  thousands  of  students  from  foreign  parts  to  study  the 
Scriptures.    Christendom  is  indebted  to  the  monasteries  of  Europe 
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and  Asia  for  the  preservation  of  learning  and  the  Bible  in  lawless 
mediaeval  times. 

The  church  at  that  time  was  not  averse  to  the  spread  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  people.  Before  the  Danes  began  to  devastate 
Ireland  the  Bible  was  extensively  distributed  and  read,  according 
to  the  few  privileges  then  enjoyed.  There  are  extant  commentaries 
on  parts  of  the  Bible,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  showing  the 
excellent  spirit  of  those  Christians.  It  was  not  until  about  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  was  discouraged 
in  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate  island. 

About  this  time  the  authority  of  the  pope  began  to  be  established, 
and  in  the  1171  Pope  Adrian,  it  is  historically  recorded,  made  over 
Ireland  and  other  islands  adjacent  to  King  Henry  II.  of  England, 
on  condition  "that  you  are  willing  to  yield  and  pay  from  every  home 
the  pension  of  i  penny  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  keep  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  churches  in  that  land  whole  and  inviolate."  From  that 
time  to  this  "Peter's  pence"  have  flowed  from  Ireland  to  Rome,  but 
no  Bibles  were  at  that  time  nor  since  distributed  by  Rome  among 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  island  became  for  many  centuries  a  land 
of  no  Bibles  to  the  people,  with  consequent  spiritual  darkness. 

During  the  last  century  a  great  effort  has  been  made  by  Irish 
Protestants  to  resupply  Ireland  with  Bibles  in  the  English  and 


Celtic  tongues.  Nearly  6,000,000  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  circulated.  The  south  of  Ireland  is  generally  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Douay  Bible  is  offered  these  religionists  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  and  sometimes  accepted 
by  them,  although  as  a  general  rule  their  clergy  do  not  approve 
of  the  people's  reading  the  Bible,  but  only  the  parts  in  their  prayer 
books. 

One  hundred  years  ago  no  printed  Bibles  could  be  found  for  sale 
in  any  towns  in  Ireland,  except,  perhaps,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork. 
Then  it  cost  the  week's  wages  of  a  laborer  to  purchase  the  plainest 
kind  of  Bible.  Now  a  good  edition  can  be  purchased  in  any 
large  town  in  Ireland  for  sixpence  (12  cents)  and  a  Testament  for 
a  penny. 

There  is  a  romance  about  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  every- 
where it  goes  in  every  land.  It  is  most  wonderful  the  love  and 
devotion  good  men  show  for  this  book ;  from  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Patrick  to  the  venerable  Bede,  Martin  Luther,  John  Elliot  (the 
Indian  apostle)  and  our  more  modern  missionaries,  including  Liv- 
ingstone, Morrison  and  all  others  in  foreign  lands.  Not  the  least 
beautiful  has  been  the  inauguration  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society 
of  this  old-time  "Island  of  the  Saints." 


Harking 
Back  to 
Turkey's 
Capital 


3%S  A  MONK  tells  the  beads  of  his  rosary,  so  the  traveler  often 
/~\    recalls  the  cities  of  earth  as  they  are  strung  on  the  thread 
of  memory.    Unique  Peking;  rich  and  colorful  Singapore: 
changing  Tokyo ;  tumbledown,  overreligious  Benares ;  Cairo,  the 
splendid  meeting  place  of  old  and  new.  East  and  West;  mighty 
London;  fading  Paris;  Munich  the  artistic;  prosperous,  practical 
and  not  wholly  unlovely  Berlin;  gray  and  majestic 
Edinburgh;  picture-book  Copenhagen;  old-in-the- 
new,   ivory-tinted,  wind-swept  Athens ;  superb- 
at-the-center    and    f  rayed-at-the-edges    Vienna ; 
Moscow,  many-domed  and  religious ;  New  York, 
the  new,  the  mighty,  the  overpowering ;  Chicago 
the  conglomerate ;  San  Francisco  the  audacious 
and  self-assured,  a  queen-that-is-to-be ;  Savan- 
nah the  luxurious ;  Philadelphia  the  sedate — the 
catalogue  would  be  too  long  for  the  reader's  interest  were  the 
Wayfarer  to  attempt  to  make  it  complete. 

*  1}:  *  *  st^ 

One  bead  on  memory's  string  over  which  the  mind  lingers  most 
fondly  is  the  dirty,  incongruous,  patchwork,  sublime  and  peerless 
city  of  Constantinople.  What  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  has  this 
wonderful  city,  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  dim  mists  of 
•mytliology  and  whose  history  will  doubtless  continue,  to  the  end 
of  time,  to  be  inwrought  with  that  of  the  human  race !  Not  even 
Rome  casts  such  a  spell  over  the  traveler's  mind  as  this  ancient 
capital  of  the  world,  where  first  imperial  power  erected  the  cross 
standard.  Mistress  of  the  Orient,  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  gate 
between  East  and  West,  Constantinople  has  doubtless  seen  enacted 
■witTiin  and  before  her  walls  more  of  the  drama  of  human  life 
than  any  other  city. 

"I  was  the  daughter  of  Imperial  Rome, 

Crowned  by  her  empress  of  the  mystic  East ; 
Most  Holy  Wisdom  chose  me  for  her  home, 

Sealed  me  Truth's  regent,  and  High  Beauty's  priest." 

For  the  city  that  was  Byzantium,  and  for  the  style  of  art  which 
that  word  still  connotes ;  for  the  eternally  influential  writings,  de- 
bates and  councils  of  the  early  church  fathers  whose  names  are  part 
of  the  history  of  this  capital  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire ;  for  the 
many  wars  v^'hich  have  raged  around  this  center,  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  by  that  Mohammed  whose  towers  still  stand  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bosporus,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  books.  And 
doubtless  alert  teachers  and  parents  everywhere  are  relating  the 
news  of  the  present  war  to  the  stirring  literature  of  the  classics, 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  crusades  and  of  the  invasion  of 
Islam  into  Eastern  Europe. 

Seen  from  within,  Constantinople  has  many  disappointments 
It  is  a  filthy,  jumbled,  noisome  Oriental  city,  wholly  lacking  in  the 
tidiness  of  a  Scotch  village.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  order,  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Oriental  mind.  The  highest  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment are  withoitt   dignity  or  attractiveness   or   congruity.  The 


streets  still  need  the  scavenger  dogs,  which  the  Young  Turks  three 
years  ago  gathered  up  and  dumped  on  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  Sidewalks  are  almost  nonexistent.  Where  they  should 
be,  one  sees  the  little  tables  of  the  out-of-doors  cafes.  The 
prevailing  fashion  is  for  men  to  sit  here^by  the  hour,  sipping  tiny 
cups  of  coffee,  smoking  cigarettes  or  the  nargile,  as  the  Turkish 
water  pipe  is  called,  and  gossiping  as  only  Oriental  men,  with 
seemingly  unlimited  leisure,  can  gossip.  Dilapidated  hacks  (are 
there  never  any  new  vehicles  in  the  East?)  clatter  along  the  ill-paved 
streets,  sounding  automobile  horns,  of  a  size  fit  for  a  six-cylinder 
touring  car.  There  are  two  fragmentary  horse  car  lines  in  the  city, 
one  in  old  Stamboul,  running  from  the  bridge  up  past  the  ancient 
Hippodrome,  and  the  other  in  Pera.  The  rear  seats  of  the  cars 
are  screened  off  by  a  black  cloth  curtain  for  the  women  passengers, 
even  though  these  have  their  faces  heavily  veiled.  Which  suggests 
the  clothes  of  Constantinople ;  and  pretty  much  all  that  ever  has 
been,  is  or  ever  will  be  in  the  form  of  human  raiment  is  com- 
prehended within  the  range  of  what  one  may  see  within  a  week  on 
Constantinople's  cosmopolitan  streets.  Anything  sartorial  is  fash- 
ionable in  this  kaleidoscopic  city. 

The  hamals,  or  porters,  who  carry  superhuman  loads,  are  vividly 
in  the  Wayfarer's  memory  as  they  perform  their  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions before  worshiping  in  the  mosques.  The  stately  minarets  and 
domes,  the  spacious,  pillared  halls  of  prayer  and  the  courtyards  with 
their  founts,  all  are  celebrated  in  the  mosques  of  Constantinople ; 
but  the  worshipers  interest  the  Wayfarer  more  than  these.  People 
at  prayer,  be  they  conventional  Londoners  or  fanatical  Afghans, 
are  human  documents  of  the  first  order.  In  the  mosques  that  once 
were  Christian  churches  all  the  sincerity  and  passion  of  deeo 
religious  devotion  may  be  read  in  the  faces  and  demeanor  of  the 
diversified  worshipers. 

:{i  * 

Fairest  of  all  the  memories  of  the  city  of  Constantine  is  the 
picture  of  old  Stamboul  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  sunset.  The 
Bosporus  is  a  scene  of  perennial  interest ;  and  the  tunnels  that  lead 
under  the  palaces  are  reminders  of  the  grewsome  tragedies  of  this 
capital  of  the  realm  of  intrigue ;  but  the  palaces  are  down  at  the 
heels;  the  fretwork  windows  of  the  harems  have  not  known  a  scrub- 
woman for  decades ;  good  housekeeping,  as  westerners  understand 
that  term,  is  not  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Turkish  woman ; 
and  the  near  view  of  the  objects  along  the  water  is  highly  unsat- 
isfactory. But  the  city  as  a  whole,  silhouetted  against  a  sunset 
sky,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  full  in  the  eye  of  a  huge  red 
sun — that  is  a  vision  that  is  only  and  altogether  lovely.  Gone  are 
memories  of  Seraglio  Point's  tragedies,  forgotten  are  the  scenes  of 
petty  avarice  and  bigotry  and  Oriental  clutter  in  the  streets  below — 
this  is  the  city  beautiful,  a  holy  city,  enswathed  in  all  the  golden 
glory  of  a  storied  past  and  otitlined  on  the  horizon  like  the  celestial 
city  of  some  prophet's  dream.  May  the  Constantinople  that  was  and 
is  survive,  for  the  delight  of  nations,  in. the  Constantinople  that 
is  to  be.  The  WAYF.«iRER. 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

=  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES  = 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Brad- 
ford Horton,  three  years  out  of  college,  and 
with  only  50  cents  in  his  pocket  to  show  for 
the  time,  suddenly  determines  to  have  done 
with  girls  and  debts,  and  to  "make  good."  He 
decides  to  enter  Prestonbury  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  to  do  this,  he  must  find  work  to  pay  his 
way.  Austin  Sleighton,  a  fellow  collegian  of 
a  later  class,  and  also  a  prospective  theologue, 
offers  him  a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Second 
church,  of  which  he  himself  is  organist,  with 
pay  of  $3  a  week,  sufficient  for  board.  At  the 
drug  store  of  John  Jickers  and  Son,  where  they 
buy  a  lamp  for  Horton's  room,  they  become 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Jickers,  the  "son,"  who 
has  a  weakness  for  talking  in  terms  of  the 
law  courts.  They  also  encounter  Oren-Toole, 
an  applicant  for  Horton's  position,  who  takes 


a  dislike  to  the  young  man.  This  antipathy 
increases  when  Joe  gets  Horton  indexing  to 
do  in  the  Preston  bank  which  "O.-T.,"  the 
bank's  teller,  had  hoped  to  obtain  for  him- 
self. Horton  is  admitted  to  the  seminary.  The 
next  day  he  is  asked  to  call  on  Richard  El- 
more, bank  president  and  seminary  trustee, 
who  knew  of  his  father,  also  a  banker.  Hor- 
ton tells  his  story,  including  his  mother's 
estrangement  from  him  because  of  his  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  her  refusal  to  aid 
him  financially,  and  Mr.  Elmore  hires  him  to 
tutor  his  grandson  for  college.  As  he  leaves 
the  house  he  recognizes  in  the  daughter  the 
girl  whose  beauty  before  attracted  him.  And 
the  attraction  is  mutual.  Mr.  Elmore,  stirred 
by  Horton's  personality  and  story,  writes  to 
the  young  man's  mother,   whom  he  was  en- 


gaged to  marry  in  years  gone  by,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  her  to  her  son's  course 
in  entering  the  ministry.  Horton's  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  soloist  in  the  Second  church 
deeply  moves  the  congregation,  among  whom 
is  Miss  Elmore,  and  wins  for  him  a  good 
increase  of  salary ;  but  it  also  fans  Oren- 
Toole's  already  jealous  hatred  into  a  fierct 
flame  against  the  somewhat  bewildered  Horton. 
To  gratify  this  hatred  "O.-T."  evolves  a  plan 
for  Horton's  undoing.  He  makes  up  a  package 
containing  $2,000  in  banknotes,  replaces  the 
amount  in  the  bank's  safe  with  a  similar  pack- 
age containing  cut  up  newspapers  and  hires  an 
old  beggar  whom  he  accidentally  encounters 
to  hide  the  money  in  the  young  man's  room 
in  the  dormitory,  declaring  the  package  to 
be  a  gift  from  a  young  woman. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
A  Son  Who  Hardened  His  Heart 

IT  WAS  ONLY  a  moment  after  Oren-Toole's  old  man  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  corridor  of  Morton 
hall  that  he  saw  the  door  of  room  35  open  and  its  occupant 
emerge  and  walk  briskly  through  the  hall  to  another  room,  which 
he  entered,  closing  the  door. 

"This,"  thought  the  watcher,  "is  my  chance."  Very  cautiously, 
and  alert  for  the  sound  of  returning  footsteps,  he  entered  the 
vacant  room.  He  was  surprised  at  its  scanty  furniture.  From 
the  lighted  lamp  on  the  table  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  oc- 
cupant had  not  gone  out  for  the  entire  evening,  and  so  he 
hastened  his  movements.  But  hardly  had  he  slipped  the  package 
into  the  table  drawer  when  he  heard  steps  returning  along  the 
corridor  so  rapidly  that  he  knew  he  could  not  escape.  His  only 
chance  was  the  little  bedroom  whose  open  door  was  behind  him. 
Passing  quickly  inside,  he  crept  under  the  bed  to  await  develop- 
ments.   Presently  he  fell  asleep. 

Outside  Horton  worked  briskly  till  10  o'clock.  Laying  aside  his 
books  at  that  hour  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister,  addressed  it  and 
left  it  unsealed  on  the  table.  The  time  that  must  pass  before 
Sleighton  would  return  was  not  long,  so  he  went  back  to  his  friend's 
room  to  sing  at  the  little  organ. 

Not  until  the  sound  of  the  singing  reached  him  did  the  sleeper 
under  the  bed  awake.  Listening,  he  could  hear  no  sound  in  the 
outer  room,  so  he  resolved  to  venture  out.  Had  he  straightway 
taken  his  departure,  coming  events  would  have  been  very  different ; 
but  as  he  passed  the  table  he  noticed  the  superscription  on  the 
letter  lying  there,  addressed  in  Bradford's  bold,  clear  hand. 

"What?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  surprise;  "'Mrs.  Conrad 
Vanderbosch !'    That's  Anna.    Who's  writing  to  her?" 

Curiosity  overcame  caution.  He  took  the  letter,  opened  it,  looked 
at  the  signature,  and  with  another  exclamation  of  surprise  sat  down 
to  read.    When  he  had  finished  the  perusal  he  did  not  move. 

"So  here's  where  Bradford  lives !  Well,  I've  found  the  boy  in  a 
mighty  odd  way !  I'm  in  luck.  I've  hidden  the  package.  Probably 
that  chap  isn't  waiting  outside  any  more,  but  I  can  hunt  him  up 
tomorrow  and  tell  him  I  worked  it  all  right.  I  came  to  this  town 
to  find  Bradford,  and  I'll  stay  right  here  till  he  comes  in  again. 
Won't  he  be  surprised !    It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  Bradford." 

The  poor  old  fellow  settled  down  into  the  Boston  rocker,  in  the 
comfort  of  which  he  once  more  fell  into  a  doze,  the  letter  still  in 
his  relaxed  fingers. 

At  II  Sleighton  returned.    He  burst  like  a  boy  into  the  room 
where  Bradford  was  still  singing.    "Oh,  Brad,  it  was  great — simply 
great !    You  missed  it ;  you  certainly  missed  it !" 
"Did  I?" 

"You  surely  did !    Let  me  tell  you.    Miss  Elmore  " 

"Too  late  for  your  story  tonight,  A.  S.  I'm  going  to  bed." 
He  made  for  the  door. 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not!  You're  going  to  listen.  Sit  down."  He 
backed  up  against  the  door,  blocking  Horton's  exit. 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  A.  S.    I  tell  you  I'm  going  to  bed." 

"Of  course,  later  on.  So  am  I.  Later  on.  But  now  you're  going 
to  hear  abotit  the  party.  It  was  the  finest  ever.  Music,  a  spread, 
fine  young  people,  Miss  Elmore  " 

"Skip  Miss  Elmore,  Sleighton.    She  was  not  the  party." 

"No !  But  the  party  belonged  to  her.  Don't  try  to  take  your 
grumpiness  out  on  me,  boy.    Miss  Elmore  and  everybody  were  ask- 


ing after  you.  Even  that  Irishman,  O'Toole,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed. And  say,  old  man,  there's  a  choral  society  in  this  town 
that  gives  'The  Messiah'  every  Christmas  1" 

"Well,  don't  I  know  it?  I've  been  asked  to  be  soloist  at  the 
next  presentation." 

"You  have,  and  never  told  me?" 

"I  don't  tell  you  eVery  breath  I  draw,  Sleighton.  I  was  going  to 
tell  you,  though,  presently." 

"You  were?  All  right.  Say!  what's  the  matter  with  that 
O'Toole?" 

"Nothing,  as  far  as  I  know." 

"Do  you  call  him  Oren-TooIe,  with  a  hyphen  in  your  voice,  like 
the  rest  of  'em?" 

"Why?"  As  he  spoke  he  took  his  seat  on  the  organ  stool,  and 
Sleighton  left  his  guard  at  the  door. 

"Because  if  you  do  his  name  is  no  more  Oren-Toole  than 
mine  is." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  call  him  Oren-Toole.    What  difference  does  it  make?" 

"None,  only  that's  not  his  name.  He  doesn't  like  you.  I  heard 
him  say  twice  that  your  solo  Sunday  morning  was  a  cheap  bid  for 
the  First  church  choir,  that  you  had  bagged  the  game,  and  that  old 
Jickers  who  had  hired  you'  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between 
picking  a  banjo  and  blowing  a  cornet.  Miss  Elmore  overheard  that, 
and  she  said  to  me  so  that  O'Toole  heard  her,  'Please  ask  Mr. 
Horton  if  he  will  kindly  sing  that  song  in  our  church  next  Sunday.' 
You'll  have  to  do  it.  Brad." 

"All  right." 

"They  say  old  man  Elmore  is  worth  a  million.    And  this  girl  • 

Why,  Brad,   Miss  Elmore  " 

"Stop  that,  Austin,"  said  Horton  wearily.  "I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to  hear  about  her  or  any  other  girl.  One  beat  me  out  of 
being  a  lawyer;  another  shall  not  beat  me  out  of  being  a  minister." 

Sleighton  paused  a  moment  as  if  uncertain  what  to  say  next. 
Horton  moved  uneasily.  "Hold  on !  be  easy !  What  were  we  talk- 
ing about.  Brad?  Oh,  I  know!  'Twas  that  Oren-Toole,  and  how 
he's  down  on  you.  He  was  pitching  in  about  that  Robin  Adair 
song,  too.  So  I  told  him  the  minister  asked  you  to  sing  it.  'Did 
the  minister  ask  him  to  wear  that  white  carnation,  too?"  he  sneered. 
Then  young  Jickers  took  it  up.  'Oren-Toole,'  said  he,  'and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I'm  the  carnation  malefactor,  and  not  the  min- 
ister. I  put  that  on  his  hymn  book,  my  little  old  founded-in-1827- 
self.'    Then  there  was  a  roar,  and  Miss  Elmore  " 

But  Bradford's  patience  was  exhausted.  "Shut  up !"  he  cried 
angrily.  "I  tell  you  I've  heard  enough  about  girls,"  and  with  a 
rush  he  was  out  of  the  room. 

Then  quick  upon  the  sound  of  his  hurrying  feet  Sleighton  heard 
an  excited  call.  "Austin,  Austin  Sleighton,  come  here !  There's 
a  sneak  thief  in  my  room !" 

Sleighton  ran  down  the  corridor  to  find  Horton  holding  in  a  firm 
grasp  an  old  man,  who  begged  and  pleaded  to  be  released.  "I'm  not 
a  thief.  I've  taken  nothing,  I  haven't,  Bradford.  I  haven't  taken 
a  thing." 

Like  avenging  justice  Horton  towered  above  his  poor  old  captive. 
"Hold  him,  A.  S.,"  he  cried,  "while  I  search  him."  He  gave  a 
vicious  shake  to  the  cowering  figure  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  don't,  Bradford  I    I'm  too  old.    I  haven't  done  anything." 

Sleighton  grasped  the  old  man's  arms,  though  not  so  roughly  as 
Bradford  had  done,  and  held  them  while  Horton  searched  his 
{Continued  on  page  1754) 
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THE  HOME  COUNCIL 

The  Game  of  Looking  Out  for  the  Pennies 


CHILDREN'S  PENNIES,  unless  there  has 
been  careful  instruction  about  the  value 
and  saving  of  money  and  the  larger 
purchasing  power  of  the  "many  mickles"  after 
they  have  made  "a  muckle,"  usually  find  a 
quick  way  to  the  sweety  shop  around  the  cor- 
ner, or  to  the  slot  machine,  or  to  the  other 
catch-a-penny  devices  which  present  so  great 
a  lure  to  the  wee  capitalists  of  the  copper. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime,  however,  to 
let  children  have  money  without  at  the  same 
time  teaching  them  something  about  the  best 
use  and  management  of  it.  It  breeds  spend- 
thrift tendencies  and  slipshod  financial  methods 
which  are  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  later 
on.  A  little  resourcefulness,  a  little  originality, 
a  little  tact,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  home  savins 
which  children  will  find  far  more  exciting  and 
enjoyable  than  haphazard  spending  for  odds 
and  ends  which  leave  nothing  to  show  for  the 
expenditure.   

The  mother  of  four  boys  was  early  con 
fronted  with  the  necessity  for  teaching  them 
something  about  methods  of  finance.  The  father 
keeps  a  typical  country  store  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house.  The  mother  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  refuse  the  first  little  child  the  con- 
stantly requested  penny,  but  with  the  growth  ot 
the  family  the  unceasing  demand  for  pocket 
money  threatened  the  income.  She  appealed  to 
the  father  for  assistance,  but  all  that  she  re- 
ceived was  a  plain  "Don't  give  it  to  them."  Her 
heart  despaired,  for  she  knew  the  tears  and  fret- 
ting which  refusal  wold  bring.  Moreover  she 
realized  that  such  a  course  meant  merely  put- 
ting off  until  tomorrow  a  problem  which  had  to 
he  solved,  and  that  the  welfare  of  her  boys  de- 
manded its  immediate  solution.  But  one  after- 
noon she  had  an  inspiration — she  would  make 
them  earn  their  allowance !  On  the  heels  of 
that  decision  followed  the  determination  to  in- 
terest them  in  the  game  of  making,  saving  and 
spending  wisely.   

She  began  by  offering  to  pay  for  every  chore 
that  was  done.  A  storm  of  eager  response 
greeted  her  every  request,  and  soon  the  spirit 
of  doing  something  that  one  loved  to  do  took 
up  its  abode  in  the  house.  The  competition 
was  so  keen  that  all  of  the  mother's  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  differing  temperaments 
of  the  children  was  required  to  prevent  clashes. 
One  child  waded  through  the  dewy  garden  and 
picked  the  beans  for  mother;  another  gathered 
the  corn ;  and  they  all  took  turns  cutting  the 
flowers.  Almost  all  of  the  garden  work  was 
turned  over  to  the  boys  while  mother  played 
the  part  of  the  interested  onlooker,  casually 
pointing  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  about 
vegetables,  and  finally  mentioning  incidentally 
how  easily  one  could  make  money  if  only  one 
had  enough  to  sell. 

Suddenly  a  gardening  epidemic  swept  through 
the  household.  The  boys  did  wish  they  could 
have  a  garden  all  their  own. 

"And  why  not?"  the  mother  responded.  "I 
will  provide  ground." 

"And  seeds  and  tools,  too  ?"  asked  Paul,  the 
ringleader. 

The  mother  thought  a  moment.  "I  could," 
she  said  slowly,  but  it  would  take  all  of  my 
egg  money.  Suppose  each  one  sees  how  much 
he  can  save,  and  then  we  will  chip  in  and  buy 
them  together.  Run  in  the  house,  Paul,  and 
get  me  a  paper  and  pencil.  I  want  to  figure 
up  how  much  we  can  make." 

And  seated  under  an  apple  tree  with  the 
eager  children  around  her,  interrupting  now 
and  then  with  enthusiastic  suggestions,  she  es- 
timated the  profits.  "Oh,  we  shall  have  lots 
and  lots  of  pennies  and  nickels,"  she  cried 
at  last.  "Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  to  have  a 
little  bank  account  like  father's!" 

Thus  the  scheme  was  laid  and  the  mother 
kept  up  the  children's  enthusiasm  until  sowins; 
time.  She  was  never  too  busy  to  answer  their 
questions,  never  too  tired  smilingly  to  allude 
to  the  harvest  to  come.    And  the  children  were 


BY   BEATRICE  HILL 


i  //  is  well  to  learn,  at  any  age,  the  worth  | 

I  of  a  dollar.    It  is  better  to  learn  it  in  | 

I  youth,    before    spendthrift    habits    are  | 

I  formed.    Parents  cannot  begin  too  early  [ 

j  to  inculcate   in   their  children's   minds  \ 

I  the  simple  principles  of  finance,  and  this  | 

!  article    suggests   some    happy    ways    in  | 

I  which  the  instruction  may  be  given  in  | 

the  guise  of  a  game.  | 


happy,  anxiously  tending  each  little  bed,  watch- 
ing closely  each  little  plant.. 

The  crop  was  just  at  the  height  of  its  yield- 
ing when  the  five  months'  term  of  school  be- 
gan. Orders  were  left  at  the  store  and  the 
mother  helped  the  boys  to  gather  the  vegetables 
in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  the  heaped-up  baskets  were  deposited 
at  the  store  and  the  boys  trudged  off  happily 
down  the  road  on  their  way  to  school.  The 
first  year,  in  addition  to  a  generous  supply  of 
spending  money,  each  one  realized  enough  to 
purchase  a  cherished  toy  or  game  and  a  neat 
little  surplus  left  over.  And  better  even  than 
this,  the  boys  had  acquired  a  love  of  plants, 
mind  and  body  had  been  developed  and  a  taste 
for  saving  had  taken  root. 

"But  not  all  of  us  have  gardens,  or  children 
who  would  take  to  gardening,"  said  a  mother 
of  three  girls  when  she  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  boys.  "And  even  if  we  got  them  started 
at  anything  they  wouldn't  keep  it  up." 

"That  is  where  the  mother  comes  in,"  I  re- 
turned. "She  must  consider  the  temperament 
and  environment  of  the  child,  evolve  some 
plan,  and  then  feed  the  child's  interest  con- 
stantly." 

"Too  much  trouble  for  me,"  she  declared. 


H  tlbouobt  for  tbe  Meel? 

Make  an  unselfish  use  of  anniversaries  and 
birthdays.  If  the  day  is  a  sad  one,  relieve 
some  other  person's  sorrow;  if  bright  and 
joyous,  make  somebody  else  glad  that  you  were 
born.  It  is  a  beautiful  way  of  "remembering" 
one's  personal  and  private  happenings. 

Verses  Old  and  New 

FROM  "THE  BREWING  OF  SOMA" 
(By  Request) 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 

Forgive    our    foolish   ways ! 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  thy  service  find. 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise ! 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard 

Beside  the  Syrian  sea 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord, 
Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word. 

Rise  up  and  follow  thee. 

O  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee '. 

O  calm  of  hills  above. 
Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  with  thee 
The  silence  of  eternity 

Interpreted  by  love ! 

Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till   all  our  strivings   cease ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 

Thy  coolness  and  thy  balm ; 
Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire ; 
Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire, 

O   still,   small   voice  of  calm  ! 

— John  G.  Whittier. 


"I  prefer  to  give  them  an  allowance  and  lei  it 
go  at  that."   

The  plan  of  giving  a  child  an  allowance  is 
one  that  has  many  followers,  but  instances  of 
its  success  among  those  who  "let  it  go  at  that" 
are  rare,  for  sympathetic  direction  is  essential 
if  the  child  is  to  realize  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  good  management.  One  of  the  most 
successful  mothers  I  know  confesses  that  the 
bugaboo  of  her  motherhood  was  her  daugh- 
ter's allowance.  The  child  seemed  to  resent 
having  her  know  how  the  money  was  spent,  and 
her  slightest  attempt  at  investigation  was  re- 
pulsed. Finally,  in  order  to  win  her  confidence, 
she  consulted  the  child  as  to  how  the  allowance 
which  she  herself  received  from  her  husband 
should  be  spent.  In  their  little-  confidential 
chats  the  reticent  barriers  were  soon  swept 
away  by  perfect  understanding,  and  they  began 
planning  together  various  schemes  for  saving. 
This  indirect  way  of  presenting  the  advantages 
of  good  management  did  what  no  amount  of 
preaching  could  have  done. 

Another  mother's  method  of  handling  the  al- 
lowance question  was  marked  out  in  this  wav  : 
One  evening  when  the  children  were  gathered 
happily  around  the  fire  eating  nuts  and  popping 
corn  she  suddenly  announced  her  intention  of 
increasing  their  allowance  lo  cents  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  a  cash  prize  was  to 
be  awarded  to  the  one  who  could  tell  the  fate 
of  each  penny,  and  to  the  one  who  was  voted 
to  be  the  best  manager.  The  children's  delight 
knew  no  bounds  and  straightway  heated  dis- 
cussions arose  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle 
money,  while  the  mother,  pretending  to  be 
deeply  absorbed  in  a  book,  let  no  word  escape 
her.  When  appealed  to  for  advice,  she  would 
hesitate  doubtfully  and  consult  another,  until 
finally  by  mutual  criticism  and  suggestions  each 
child  had  decided  on  a  course  of  action. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  mother 
mailed  the  children  individual  notices  that 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  a  certain  hour. 
Long  before  the  appointed  time  the  little  as- 
sembly was  complete,  the  mother  appearing 
with  two  mysterious  looking  envelopes  in  her 
hand.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  slips 
of  paper  and  pencils  were  passed  about  for 
making  notations  and  for  voting,  and  each  one 
told  his  story.  Notes  were  taken  and  the  prize 
for  superior  management  given  to  little  Peter, 
who  had  succeeded  in  persuading  father  to 
sell  to  him  at  a  reasonable  figure,  on  terms 
of  weekly  payment,  the  new  red  calf,  which 
would  undoubtedly  bring  $30  or  $40  in  three 
years.  The  prize  for  the  one  who  could  ac- 
count for  each  penny  was  divided  evenly  and 
the  meeting  was  given  over  to  discussions  and 
plans.   

Many  mothers  excuse  their  neglect  in  teach- 
ing their  sons  and  daughters  the  fundamental 
principles  of  saving  and  of  spending  wisely 
on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  time,  but  a  day  in- 
vested when  the  child  is  young  and  his  nature 
easily  molded  will  save  months  later  on.  Two 
girls  whose  mothers  differed  widely  on  this 
point  were  sent  to  college  at  tremendous  sac- 
rifice. The  girl  who  was  experienced  in  the 
skillful  handling  of  pennies  easily  adapted  her 
limited  income  to  the  necessary  expenses,  while 
the  girl  whose  mother  had  always  been  too 
busy  to  direct  the  disposal  of  her  stinted  al- 
lowance threw  money  to  the  four  winds,  the 
little  mother  at  home  toiling  day  in  and  day 
out,  denying  herself  not  only  rest  but  com- 
forts, to  meet  the  increasing  requests  for 
money.  The  girl  was  not  bad  at  heart,  but 
simply  a  Topsy  in  the  practical  world  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  struggling  against  lack  of  train- 
ing in  the  principles  of  economy. 

"But  why  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders?" 
another  woman  asks.  "They  will  have  respon- 
sibilities  soon  enough." 

True,  each  child  will  be  called  upon  in  due 
season  to  become  a  burden  bearer ;  therefore 
{Continued  on  page  1755) 
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The  Passing  of  Mique 


BY  SARAH  CORY  RIPPEY 


MIQUE  HAD  pneumonia.  The  Aminal 
Man  knew  it,  because  he  had  worked 
with  animals  for  twenty-four  years 
and  had  learned  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
the  illnesses  to  which  animal  flesh,  and  par- 
ticularly monkey  flesh,  is  heir ;  and  he  also 
knew  it  because  the  doctor  had  said  it  was 
pneumonia.  And  Mique  bade  fair  to  be  a  very 
sick  little  monkey. 

But  how  could  you  expect  anything  else  of 
a  baby  who  had  traveled  all  the  way  from 
Borneo  than  that  he  would  have  an  illness  of 


Wee  Mique  Had  Fine  Table  Manners 

some  sort?  For  Mique  (his  name  was  not 
Mique  then,  and  he  was  just  a  homely,  scared 
little  orai  .utang)  had  been  shipped  with  i 
$15,000  consignment  of  elephants,  lions,  tigers 
and  monkeys  for  some  of  the  zoos  in  the 
states.  There  were  three  other  orang-outansjs 
besides  himself,  one  of  these  his  mother,  and 
so  Mique  had  good  company  and  rather  pleas- 
ant times  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage. 
He  sailed  in  an  English  vessel,  on  which  he 
was  the  special  care  of  a  young  apprentice 
named  Alex?  who  grew  to  love  Mique  very 
much — though  even  then  his  name  was  not 
Mique— and  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  and  fed 
him  condensed  milk  from  a  nursing  bottle. 
Mique  was  a  strange  looking  baby,  but  it  was 
partly  because  he  was  so  funny-looking  and 
partly  because  he  was  so  affectionate  that  Alex 
loved  him. 

The  vessel  made  a  long  stop  at  Singapore. 
China  ;  and  there  it  was  that  Mique  first  learned 
that  even  a  happy  little  monkey  may  sometimes 
be  sad.  First  his  mother  died  and  then  the 
two  other  orangs.  leaving  poor  wee  Mique 
with  just  Alex  for  company.  But  monkey 
jollity,  and  especially  baby  monkey  jollity, 
cannot  long  be  held  down,  and  after  a  few  days 
Mique  became  his  mischievous  self  once  more. 

After  seventy-eight  days  the  ship  finally 
sailed  into  Boston  harbor,  where  Mique's  chat- 
tering and  shrill  little  squeaks  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  crew  and  the  thud  of  the  un- 
loading cargo ;  then  on  to  New  York  they 
went.  Once  anchored  there,  Mique's  voyage 
was  at  an  end. 

The  dealer  who  had  ordered  the  animals 
met  them  at  the  dock  and  directed  preparations 
for  their  shipment  to  their  new  homes.  Miquo 
was  sent  to  Chicago  by  express,  probably  think- 
ing all  the  jungle  was  getting  ready  to  tumble 
about  his  ears  as  he  bumped  along  over  the 
rails  and  wondering  forlornly  wha't  had  become 
of  Alex  and  the  bottle  of  milk. 

It  was  10  o'clock  at  night  when  he  finally 
reached  his  new  home.  The  Animal  Man  met 
him  at  the  train  with  a  taxicab,  and  the 
moment  he  looked  at  Mique  he  knew  the  little 
orang-outang  was  ill.    He  picked  him  up  in 


his  arms,  just  as  he  would  have  done  if  Mique 
had  been  a  real  baby,  stepped  with  him  into  the 
taxicab  and  directed  the  chauffeur  to  take  hiir. 
not  to  the  zoo  but  to  his,  the  Animal  Man's,- 
own  home.  For  Mrs.  Animal  Man  loved  ani- 
mals quite  as  much  as  did  her  husband,  and 
the  tender  life  of  "a  baby  orang  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Borneo  was  far  too  precious 
to  trust  to  ordinary  care. 

All  the  way  home  the  Animal  Man  held  the 
little  fellow  nestled  close  in  his  arms,  its  tiny 
heart  beating  quick  with  fever,  its  hot  cheek- 
pressed  against  his  coat,  one  hand  clasping  his. 
Mique  was  just  like  any  other  sick  little  boy — 
he  wanted  loving  and  petting. 

The  Animal  Man  let  himself  into  the  house 
with  his  latchkey  and  made  his  way  toward 
the  dining  room,  where  a  light  told  him  his 
wife  was  awaiting  his  return.  And  sure  enough, 
when  she  heard  his  step  she  ran  out  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him. 

"You    are    back    early!"     she  exclaimed. 

"I  "     She  stopped  short  as  she  spied  the 

Animal  Man's  armful  of  monkey.  "What  in 
the   world  " 

Just  then  Mique  took  a  hand  in  affairs.  He 
looked  at  Mrs.  Animal  Man  intently  for  a 
moment  out  of  fever-bright  eyes ;  then,  seem- 
ing to  read  in  her  sweet  face  all  the  welcome, 
and  motherliness,  and  comfort,  and  gentleness 
without  which  no  baby  can  be  quite  happy,  he 
raised  himself  suddenly  in  the  Animal  Man's 
arms  and  stretched  out  his  own  long,  thin 
hairy  arms  to  her.  She  gathered  him  up  and 
hugged  him  close,  and  Mique  snuggled  down 
in  the  soft  hollow  of  a  shoulder  that  seemed 
made  just  to  pillow  a  tired  little  head,  with 
soft  sounds  which  said,  in  Orang-outang, 
"Better  even  than  the  jungle!" 

The  Animal  Man  telephoned  at  once  for  the 
doctor,  while  Mrs.  Animal  Man  rocked  the  lit- 
tle sufferer  in  her  arms.  He  was  a  weird-look- 
ing mite,  with  his  stick-up  hair  and  his  old,  old 
face :  and  as  Mrs.  Animal  Man  looked  at  him 
she  began  to  smile,  and  the  smile  broadened 
to  a  laugh  as  the  Animal  Man  turned  away 
from  the  phone. 

"He  looks  exactly  like  the  Irish  janitor,  ' 
she  said.  "Let's  name  him  after  him."  And 
so  Mique  he  became,  with  the  "que"  instead 
of  "ke,"  because,  as  she  explained,  plain 
"Mike"  was  not  distinguished  enough  for  so 
extensive  a  traveler. 

When  the  doctor  canie  he  examined  Mique 
carefiilly,  pronounced  his  trouble  pneumonia, 
fixed  some  medicine  for  him  and  directed  Mrs. 

nimal  Man  to  keep  him  very  warm  and 
;iway  from  draughts. 

She  made  a  bed  for  him  on  the  couch  in  a 
sunny  south  window,  rubbed  his  chest  well 
with  goose  grease  and  turpentine,  fastened  a 
liandage  around  it  to  protect  the  bedclothes 
and  tucked  him  in  between  the  sheets.  Miqui- 
was  too  languid  to  protest,  and  besides,  he 
liked  the  petting  and  the  rubbing.  When  the 
.Anim.al  Man.  who  had  to  sleep  with  him  to 
keep  him  from  kicking  off  the  covers,  climbed 
in  beside  him,  a  little  hairy  arm  crept  around 
his  neck  and  a  brown  hand  clutched  his,  and 
Mique  gave  one  long  sigh  of  contentment  and 
fell  asleep. 

Busy  days  followed  in  the  home  of  the 
Animal  Man.  Mique  was  a  very 
sick  monkey  and  required  con- 
stant attention.  Mrs.  Animal  Man 
took  care  of  him  days,  and  the 
Animal  Man  took  care  of  him 
nights,  and  both  grew  to  love 
him  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
real  child  instead  of  only  a  jungle 
baby.  He  was  a  very  loving  little 
orang,  and  was  perfectly  happy 
and  contented  on  his  couch  bed, 
with  the  comforting  sunshine 
lying  warm  upon  him,  and  Mrs. 
Animal  Man  to  hold  his  hand, 
and  feed  him,  and  stroke  his  head, 
and  give  him  medicine  out  of  a 
spoon,  and  the  Animal  Man  to 
nestle   up   to   at  night. 


Mique  also  soon  became  the  object  of  much 
attention  from  without.  Indeed,  he  rapidly  be- 
came the  most  popular  baby  in  the  city.  Men, 
women  and  children  flocked  to  see  him,  and 
even  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  happened 
10  be  in  the  city  at  that  time,  honored  him 
with  a  call. 

Mique  thought  this  all  very  fine.  He  loved 
the  people,  and  the  petting,  and  the  popularity, 
but  it  was  too  much  for  monkey  meekness. 
Mique  was  spoiled.  If  he  couldn't  have  his 
hand  held  all  the  time  there  was  trouble,  espe- 
cially as  he  grew  strong  enough  to  run  about 
the  room.  He  usually  gave  vent  to  his  temper 
by  tearing  up  anything  he  could  lay  hand  on, 
and  he  could  reduce  a  newspaper  to  shreds  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

Mique  also  developed  a  vanity  which  was 
an  unfailing  source  of  amusement  to  his  call- 
ers. Mrs.  Animal  Man  had  a  handsome  signet 
ring  which  she  slipped  on  his  finger  one  day, 
and  never  afterwards  could  he  be  induced  to 
give  it  up.  And  never  afterwards  did  he  lost 
a  chance  to  display  it.  If  in  bed,  he  kept  the 
ring  hand  outside  the  covers ;  if  at  the  table 
(Mrs,  Animal  Man  had  taught  him  to  sit  in 
a  high  chair  and  feed  himself),  the  ring  hand 
rested  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Mique  delighted 
in  that  ring  just  as  much  as  any  other  child 
ever  delighted  in  such  a  treasure. 

But  Mique's  happiness  came  to  an  abrupt 
end.  Sunday  had  fallen  on  the  home  of  the 
Animal  Man.  Sunday  seemed  also  to  have 
fallen  on  Mique's  willful  and  naughty  spirit, 
for  he  had  worn  his  good  manners  all  day. 
This  was  quite  natural,  since  he  had  had  a 
steady  stream  of  callers  to  admire  and  pet  him, 
had  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to  display 
his  ring  and  had  been  put  at  the  table  in  his 
high  chair  expressly  that  he  might  show  off 
his  fine  table  manners. 

It  is  rather  a  strain  on  a  spoiled  little  orang, 
however,  to  wear  his  go-to-meeting  manners 
a  whole  day  through,  especially  when  he  is  re- 
covering from  an  illness  and  is  rather  nervous. 
Therefore  when  Mrs.  Animal  Man  went  out 
to  get  tea,  and  the  Animal  Man  started  to  fol- 
low her.  Master  Mique,  not  proposing  for  one 
single  moment  to  be  left  alone,  flew  into  a 
rage.  He  sprang  oft  the  couch,  darted  after 
the  Animal  Man,  seized  him  by  the  leg  and 
tried  to  hold  him  back.  The  Animal  Man 
thought  it  time  this  willful  baby  had  a  littli; 
discipline,  and  gave  him  a  box,  not  too  hard, 
on  the  head  with  his  newspaper.  Then  did 
Mique  rage  in  very  earnest.  He  pulled  his 
own  scraggly  hair  with  vicious  jerks,  tore  up 
the  newspaper  and  threw  it  about  the  room, 
turned  over  a  table  and  then  made  a  dart  for 
Mrs.  Animal  Man,  who  opened  the  door  at 
that  instant,         (Continued  on  page  1755) 


'He  was  a  very  loving  little  orang" 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

December  15,  W12 — Forgiveness 


Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Matthew  18:15-35.  Golden  Text, 
Ephesians  4:32:  Be  ye  kind  one  to  an- 
other, tenderhearted,  forgiving  each  other, 
even  as  God  also  in  Christ  forgave  you. 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  God.  It  is  the  Father's  face  seen 
in  the  face  of  his  child. 

There  is  the  closest  connection  between  this 
lesson  and  the  one  of  last  week,  in  which  Jesus 
designated  a  child  as  the  b,est  type  of  his 
kingdom.  Children  are  naturally  forgiving. 
Their  heart  wounds  soon  heal.  A  kind  look 
or  gentle  word  and  all  is  forgotten.  The 
circumstances  that  prompted  Peter  to  ask  his 
question  were  possibly  a  by-product  of  yester- 
day's dispute,  in  which  the  disciples  contended 
among  themselves  as  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  newly  established  kingdom.  Natu- 
rally some  things  that  had  been  said  still 
rankled  in  their  thoughts.  And  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that  Peter  had  not  been  feeling 
kindly  toward  certain  of  his  fellows.  He 
speaks  like  one  on  the  borders  of  impatience. 
"Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against 
me  and  I  forgive  him?    Until  seven  times?" 

The    True   Spirit   of   Forgiveness  Knoivs 
No  Limitations 

The  Jews  wotild  forgive  three  times  and  no 
more.  Three  was  a  cabalistic  number  imply- 
ing completeness.  The  world  moved  in  col- 
umns, marched  by  columns  of  three.  There 
was  a  morning,  noon  and  night  to  every  day, 
and  youth,  manhood  and  old  age  made  up 
life.  Besides,  the  prophet  Amos  in  his  first 
chapter  had  specified  this  number  as  the  limit 
to  pardon.  But  Peter  was  disposed  to  be  gen- 
erous. He  moved  the  restriction  on  several 
points  and  called  the  Master's  attention  to  it. 
Seven  was  also  a  cabalistic  number  among  the 
ancients.  There  were  seven  wise  men  in  Greece 
and  seven  churches  in  Asia.  Sometimes  it  im- 
plied perfection,  finality,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  sense  in  which  the  disciple  used  it. 
Peter  was  on  the  right  road,  but  had  still  a  long 
distance  to  go.  Jesus  must  have  surprised  him 
by  his  answer :  "I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until 
seven  times;  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven." 
That  is  forgiveness  of  spirit,  and  spirit  is  not 
subject  to  limitations. 

There  are  no  fences  to  the  field  of  life. 
This  applies  to  more  than  forgiveness.  All 
service  must  be  weighed  by  the  same  balances. 
The  old  law  of  one-tenth  is  subordinate  to  it. 
That  is,  one-tenth  for  one  may  be  nine-tenths 
for  another.  Let  everyone  lay  aside  as  God 
has  prospered-  him,  is  the  one  proportion  just 
to  all. 

This  is  also  true  of  prayer.  One,  like  the 
Pharisee,  may  pray  three  times  a  day  and  yet 
not  pray  at  all.  One  earnest,  silent  "God  help 
me"  avails  more  than  the  three  put  together. 
Service  is  never  a  problem  in  mathematics. 

Jesus  often  reasoned  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  from  the  principle  to  the  illus- 
tration. "Therefore  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  certain  king  who  would  take 
account  of  his  servants."  They  were  ad- 
countable  not  as  a  whole  but  as  individuals. 
No  one  can  escape  judgment.  Whether  great 
or  small,  he  is  in  debt  to  the  King.  Here  is 
a  subject  who  owes  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion more  than  $20,000,000.  How  he  be- 
came ,30  heavily  involved  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  parable.  The  debt  was  just,  and  the 
debtor  remains  as  a  type  of  millions.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  been  indifferent  to  his  obliga- 
tion until  the  king  sought  him  out.  There 
is  a  day  of  reckoning  in  every  calendar.  We 
may  call  it  judgment  or  consequences  ;  the  result 
remains  unchanged.  Justice  has  a  long  mem- 
ory, and  credit  only  substitutes  tomorrow  for 
today.  We  may  think  to  escape,  but  the  time 
ultimately  comes  when  everyone  must  face  his 
own  life. 

Servant,  Praying  in  Extremity,  Receives 
More  than  He  Asks 

Here  is  a  glimpse  into  the  legal  system  of 
salvation  under  which  Israel  was  living  at  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Here  was  an  effort  to  do 
the  impossible.    The  debtor  had  nothing  with 


which  to  pay.  But  the  law  was  unrelenting. 
Nothing  could  set  it  aside.  The  wheels  of 
penalty  began  to  turn.  Danger,  however,  in- 
spires prayer.  "Lord,  have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  Poor,  deluded 
sovil.  The  hill  had  become  a  mountain  and  he 
was  helpless  to  move  it.  But  prayer  never 
fails  to  arrest  the  King.  He  did  not  ask  the 
petitioner  to  attempt  the  impossible.  He  un- 
bound the  man  and  forgave  the  debt.  It  was 
an  act  of  sovereign  grace.  The  servant  had 
done  nothing  and  could  do  nothing.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  divine  compassion — that  com- 
passion that  ever  reigns  in  the  heart  of  God. 

But  forgiveness  does  not  relieve  one  from 
the  common  obligations  of  life.  As  this  debtor 
went  out  upon  the  street  he  met  a  fellow 
servant  who  owed  him  the  small  sum  of  $15. 
almost  nothing  compared  with  what  he  had 
owed  the  King.  The  two  sums  suggest  by  con- 
trast the  difference  between  compassion  human 
and  divine.  The  other  scene  is  repeated,  save 
that  a  subject  stands  in  the  place  of  the  King. 
The  same  prayer  that  moved  the  one  fails  to 
affect  the  other  Instead  of  pardon  there  is 
penalty,  and  instead  of  freedom  there  is  the 
jail. 

As  We  Receive  Compassion,  So  Must  We 
Bestow  It 

When  the  King  heard  about  it  he  was  angry. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  King,  but  there 
was  a  change  in  his  dealings  with  the  debtor. 
The  purpose  of  forgiveness  can  only  be  met 
in  a  better  living.  In  this  instance  the  re- 
ceiver had  abused  the  compassion  of  God  by 
refusing  to  follow  it  in  his  own  life.  Here 
are  two  lines  of  procedure — the  law  and  the 
gospel.  One  had  failed,  so  the  King  resorted 
to  the  other.  This  man  received  all  that  he 
asked  for.  He  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
the  obligation  of  his  debt  and  nothing  more. 
The  King  forgave  the  debt,  but  did  not  forgive 
the  debtor.  One  was  external,  the  other  be- 
longed to  the  heart.  He  who  has  no  desire  to 
give  compassion  can  have  no  desire  to  receive 
it.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  The  conditions  may  be  difficult  for 
us  to  fulfill,  but  God  acts,  can  act.  in  no  other 
way. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — Forgiveness  is  not  a  passing  act, 
but  a  state  of  mind  and  heart.  It  does  nol 
act  intermittently  like  a  watch  that  needs 
frequent  winding,  but  like  the  sun  which  is 
its  own  source  of  light  and  heat.  Man's 
relation  to  his  fellows  affords  but  a  small 
field  for  its  exercise,  but  his  relations  to 
God  require  measureless  forgiveness  in  the 
divine  nature. 

Peter  as  the  most  aggressive  of  the  twelve 
doubtless  met  frequent  rebuffs.  The  one  who 
carries  the  biggest  stick  usually  himself  re- 
ceives the  most  whacks.  The  twelve  were  not 
from  the  first  entirely  united.  Their  varying 
interests,  ambitions  and  energies  brought  about 
more  than  one  scene. 

When  the  mother  of  James  and  John  sought 
to  secure  for  them  places  of  greater  honor  than 
could  be  accorded  to  their  colleagues  (Matt. 
20 120-24)  the  incident  probably  left  bad  feel- 
ing behind  it.  Peter,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  company,  may  have  felt  that  the  aim  of 
the  two  brothers  was  to  supplant  him  in  the 
evident  regard  of  the  Master.  What  other 
grievances  he  held  in  memory  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  may  be  sure  he  felt  them  to  number 
more  than  "seven"   (v.  21). 

But  his  question  shows  that  an  impression 
had  already  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  that  forgiveness  constituted  a  neces- 
sary grace.  How  far  this  attitude  was  to  ex- 
tend might  be  an  open  question,  but  that  it 
should  reach  beyond  mere  justice,  or  treat- 
ing others  as  well  a=  they  treat  us,  was  evi- 
dent. Yet,  trained  in  that  school  of  ethics 
which  makes  the  act  and  not  the  attitude  of 
soul  the  sin,  Peter  now  asks  for  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  by  which  to  judge  his  past  conduct 
and  to  govern  his  future  relations  to  his 
fellows.     Possibly   the   position   of    Pete.-  on 
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this  question  is  as  far  as  many  professing 
Christians  have  yet  reached. 

Before  There  Is  Forgiveness  There  Must 
First  Be  Love 

Verse  21 — "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained,"  says  Portia  in  her  impassioned  plea 
before  the  judges.  Mercy  is  not  forced  by 
pressure,  but  "droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven."  There  are  only  two  theories  of 
moral  action  in  the  world.  Peter  held  one. 
that  morality  is  a  meritorious  action  ;  the  other,, 
which  Jesus  held,  is  that  morality  is  a  state 
of  the  mind  and  heart  (Matt.  5:27-28).  Peter,, 
like  many  a  modern,  confounded  civil  need 
with  moral  obligation.  For  the  protection  of 
society  we  may  prosecute  a  criminal  whom  we 
personally  forgive.  Legal  justice  must  not  be 
confounded  with  personal  duty.  The  state 
may  not  always  forgive,  but  the  individual 
must. 

Verse  22 — So  difficult  is  it  for  many  to  sec 
this  distinction  that  even  now  we  hear  men  talk 
of  this  passage  as  if  Jesus  merely  substituted 
a  larger  for  a  smaller  measure.  What  he  did 
was  to  demand  a  new  heart  instead  of  a  sus- 
pended grudge.  The  man  who  sets  down 
offenses  committed  against  himself  and  oft 
counts  them  over  never  really  forgives 
them.  The  man  who  forgives  up  to  a  certain 
limit  and  not  beyond  that  does  not  forgive  at 
all.  Grace,  like  a  law  of  nature,  acts  regard- 
less of  figures.  The  law  of  gravitation  never 
expires  by  limitation.  No  more  does  the 
law  of  love.  And  forgiveness  is  love  in  its 
supreme  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  love  there 
is  no  forgiveness. 

Man's  Only  Salvation  Lies  in  God's  Large 
Forgiveness 

Verse  23 — Secular  philosophers  talk  about 
"an  unreligious  morality,"  but  our  Lord  knew 
no  ethics  not  founded  upon  the  nature  of  God. 
Forgiveness  is  a  moral  duty,  because  to  forgiv-e 
is  a  divine  characteristic.  Jesus  enforces  his 
teachings,  as  he  so  often  does,  by  an  illumi- 
nating parable. 

Verse  24 — The  paternal  attitude  of  the  king 
\~  evident  from  the  immensity  of  the  debt 
which  he  had  permitted  the  debtor  to  incur. 
Ten  thousand  talents  means  about  $20,000,000. 
and  it  represents  the  lengths  to  which  mercy 
will  permit  transgression  to  go.  Representing 
the  debt  we  each  owe  God,  it  would  overwhelm, 
us  with  despair  were  not  the  parable  so  turned 
as  to  reveal  "grace  abounding"  far  beyond 
abounding  sin. 

Verse  25 — Our  Lord  would  teach  us  by  this 
parable  that  law  and  justice  save  no  man  from 
ruin.  The  highest  morality  still  leaves  us 
infinitely  behind  our  obligations.  Our  largest 
possessions  would  never  in  themselves  save  us 
from  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law. 

Verse  26 — The  debtor  in  this  parable  had 
brought  home  to  him  the  truth  so  hard  for  sin- 
ners to  learn — that  man's  only  salvation  is  in 
God's  large  forgiveness.  In  one  of  our 
pauper  institutions  a  visiting  minister  gave 
an  aged  and  trembling  inmate  some  luxury 
brought  from  the  outside  world.  The  pauper, 
who  had  probably  not  possessed  a  dime  in 
years,  insisted  that  he  would  "make  it  right" 
with  his  benefactor  "some  day."  There  are  men 
who  in  all  their  spiritual  and  moral  bankruptcy 
would  fain  evade  any  sense  of  obligation  to 
God  by  promising  anew  to  "pay"  it  all.  It  is 
meaner  to  be  ungrateful  than  to  be  bankrupt. 

Verse  27 — The  debtor's  prayer  for  patience 
was  only  a  veiled  plea  for  that  forgiveness 
which  the  sovereign  granted. 

He  Who  Cannot  Forgive  Will  Never 
Himself  Taste  Forgiveness 

Verse  28 — Peter,  who  had  come  to  his  Lord 
posing  as  a  generous  nature,  could  hardly  have, 
felt  flattered  by  the  last  part  of  this  parable. 
He  had  talked  somewhat  pompously,  it  seems  to 
us,  of  "seven  times" ;  but  Jesus  gives  him  to 
understand  that  the  most  any  man  could  owe 
his  fellow  man  was  an  insignificant  trifle,  a  few 
dollars,  compared  to  the  many  millions  he  owed 
his  Maker.  If  God  could  forgive  Peter,  if  Peter 
expected  and  rested  upon  forgiveness,  could 
he  go  on  talking  about  the  insignificant  amount 
men  owed  him  ? 

Verse  35 — The  man  who  does  not  know  how 
to  forgive  will  never  know  what  it  means 
to  be  forgiven.  The  desire  of  God  to  forgive 
(Ezek.  18:32)  is  not  more  real  than  the  fact 
of  justice  being  exacted  where  forgiveness,  with 
its  gracious  results,  is  "rejected. 
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The  Continent 


DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  December  8,  1912 

Topic — Brotherliness.  Matthew  18:35;  I-  Thes- 
salonians  4  :g. 

This  word  "brother"  is  one  of  the  peculiarly 
Christian  words  of  the  gospel.  Christ  himself 
gave  to  it  its  new  meaning. 

There  was  a  time  when  Jesus  was  teaching 
in  a  house  in  Capernaum  and  the  crowds  of 
hearers  were  waiting  upon  his  words,  eager  for 
his  spiritual  message.  The  whole  assembly  was 
in  a  melting  mood.  The  strong,  deep  thoughts 
of  the  Master  were  flying  straight  to  the 
mark  in  the  souls  of  his  followers.  And  they 
were  answering  him  with  glowing  eyes  and 
throbbing  hearts.  Just  then  someone  came 
inside  the  house  to  tell  Jesus  that  his  mother 
and  brethren  were  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door.  What  had  they  come  for?  They  had 
come  to  take  Jesus  back  to  his  home  in  Naz.n 
reth,  that  there  in  the  quiet  hills  he  miglu 
recover  from  his  insanity.  They  thought  that 
his  words  were  ravings,  that  his  melting  ser- 
mons were  the  products  of  a  disordered  mind. 
This  was  the  estimate  in  which  at  that  timo 
Jesus'  own  family  held  him.  The  Saviour 
knew  the  whole  terrible  bitterness  of  the  son 
who  has  gained  an  ideal  of  life  and  duty 
larger  than  can  be  contained  beneath  the  roof 
of  the  family,  and  who,  for  conscience'  sake, 
has  to  break  with  home  and  friends  and 
kindred. 

But  he  also  knew  something  of  the  joy  of 
responsiveness  from  new  people,  of  recogni- 
tion among  strangers,  wjio  answered  to  him 
simply  because  they  felt  that  his  words  could 
satisfy  the  needs  of  their  souls.  "Who  is  my 
mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren?  And 
looking  round  on  them  that  sat  about  him,  he 
said.  Behold,  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ! 
For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother."   

We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  was  not  ever  so. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
after  the  flesh  were  numbered  with  the  brethren 
of  Jesus  in  the  spirit. 

They  who  share  the  like  precious  faith  in 
Jesus  are  brethren.  And  these  brethren  in  their 
corporate  unity  form  the  brotherhood  of  which 
Peter  is  so  fond  of  speaking  (I.  Pet.  5  :g ; 
2:17).  As  we  move  closer  to  Jesus,  we  move 
closer  one  to  another.  Brotherly  love  is  that  in- 
stinctive affection  with  which  we  regard  all 
those  who  are  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of 
devotion  to  our  common  Master.  It  is  some- 
thing so  natural  to  the  Christian  life  that  Paul 
does  not  need  to  urge  it  as  a  command  upon 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Thessalonica. 
Their  own  new  nature  has  already  taught  them 
this  fundamental  duty. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  truly  Christians  unless 
we  feel  and  act  toward  one  another  as  brethren. 
We  cannot  love  Christ  if  we  do  not  love  our 
brethren.  For  there  is  that  in  the  love  of 
Christ  that  takes  all  the  rancor  out  of  our 
hearts  and  teaches  us  to  draw  near  to  our  fel- 
low men  in  the  ministrations  of  consolation, 
encouragement  and  helpfulness.  The  distinc- 
tive mark  of  the  early  Christian  church  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  was  that  the  Christians  loved 
one  another.   

What  is  brotherliness?  Perhaps  it  may  be 
described  as  possessing  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  Equality,  likemindedness,  mutual  for- 
bearance and  mutual  helpfulness.  It  exists 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Jesus  Christ   

Brotherliness  involves  an  equality  of  rank 
and  privilege  among  the  brothers.  This  was  a 
hard  lesson  for  the  first  followers  of  Christ  to 
learn ;  for  there  were  some  among  them  who 
wanted  the  chief  places  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  a  hard  lesson  for  some  of  us  to  learn  ;  for 
we  have  a  natural  predisposition  to  the  belief 
that  we  can  do  our  brothers  far  more  good 
by  ruling  over  them  from  the  throne  than  by 
living  beside  them  in  the  dark  alley.  But 
Jesus  himself  could  not  save  mankind  from 
the  throne  of  the  eternal  glory,  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  To 
save   men    he   had   to    come   down   to  earth 


and  be  born  a  man.  And  he  could  not  even 
be  born  the  heir  to  Herod's  throne.  He  was 
born  a  humble  man,  the  heir  to  a  carpenter's 
bench.  For  it  is  only  the  humble-spirited  who 
can  be  safely  crowned,  and  only  the  crucified 
who  can  rule  over  his  brethren  from  a  throne. 
Jesus  is  our  Master,  and  all  we  are  brethren. 

Brotherliness  implies  also  likemindedness. 
The  sense  of  kind  throughout  Christendom 
is  wonderful.  I  remember  once  meeting  an 
old  Egyptian  elder  at  the  Synod  of  Egypt  in 
the  city  of  Cairo.  I  could  not  speak  the  Arabic 
of  Egypt,  and  he  could  not  speak  English.  But 
he  said,  "Jesus  Christ,"  and  laid  his  hand  over 
his  heart.  And  I  said  "Jesus  Christ"  and  laid 
my  hand  over  my  heart.  And  then  we  shook 
hands.  He  and  I  were  separated  by  a  whole 
world  of  external  conditions,  but  we  under- 
stood one  another  perfectly.  We  were  brothers. 
External  differences  will  adjust  themselves 
as  soon  as  men  have  the  likemindedness  of 
brotherliness.   

Our  brotherliness  is  also  characterized  by 
mutual  forbearance.  If  our  brother  wrongs  us, 
we  will  not  exact  from  him  the  penalty  of  his 
misdeeds,  but  we  will  forgive  him.  Even 
though  he  may  be  a  very  persistent  sinner,  if 
he  is  penitent  we  will  still  forgive  him. 

Jesus  has  taught  us  that  our  forgiveness 
must  be  from  the  heart.  It  is  not  complete 
until  all  our  resentment  is  changed  into  the 
brooding  solicitude  of  love.  For  this  is  the 
quality  of  God's  forgiveness  toward  us. 

In  Paul's  great  discourse  on  love  there  is 
one  little  phrase  that  is  often  misunderstood. 
The  King  James  version  translates  it :  Love 
thiliketh  no  evil.  The  American  Standard 
version  renders  it ;  Taketh  not  account  of 
evil.  What  it  really  means  is :  Love  doth 
not  keep  an  account  book  of  evil.    One  brother 
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does  not  keep  a  record  stowed  away  in  his 
memory  of  all  the  wrong  things  another  brother 
has  done  to  him,  this  book  to  be  brought  out 
and  reviewed  whenever  some  new  item  is 
added  to  the  scorow  Love  blots  out  the  entire 
reckoning  and  treats  the  erring  man  as  if 
he  had  done  no  wrong.  Love  does  not  even  in- 
sist upon  the  terms  on  which  the  forgiveness 
is  to  be  sought.   

Brotherliness  consists  in  true  helpfulness. 
What  the  range  of  this  helpfulness  may  be 
depends  on  the  social  environment  of  our  lives. 
In  the  apostolic  church  it  was  chiefly  mani- 
fested in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  (Heb. 
13:1-3;  Rom.  12:13),  and  of  ministration  to 
the  saints  who  were  undergoing  persecution 
(Heb.  6:10-11).  The  external  conditions  of 
life  are  changed,  but  brotherliness  will  find  its 
way.  There  are  still  sorrowing  hearts  whose 
burdens  we  may  share ;  lonely  hearts  whose 
shadows  we  may  lighten ;  downcast  hearts 
whose  depression  we  may  cheer  away. 

When  our  brother  has  fallen  into  sin,  this 
is  the  time  when  our  brotherliness  may  unfold 
itself  to  highest  service.  He,  poor  fellow,  may 
be  thinking  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to 
struggle  on  any  longer  alone.  He  may  feel 
that  the  battle  is  ended  and  lost,  and  that  he 
had  best  go  away  to  some  place  where  his 
friends  will  not  see  him.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  touch  of  a  brother's  hand  and  the 
cheer  of  a  brother's  voice  may  change  the 
history  of  a  soul.  _ 

If  brotherhood  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  The 
world's  philosophy  will  tell  us  that  it  is  vir- 
tuous to  go  about  our  own  business  and  leave 
our  brother  to  attend  to  his.  But  this  doctrine 
will  not  stand  the  light  of  God's  word.  Jesus 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  afflicted.  '  He  projected  his  life  into  the 
lives  of  all  his  followers.  He  died  for  his  peo- 
ple. He  lives  for  them  still,  the  firstborn 
among  many  brethren.  Having  loved  his  own 
that  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the 
end.    This  is  the  brotherhood  of  Jesus. 
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COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
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LEARNING  THE  BIG  LESSONS 

Topic — Teachings  of  this  year's  Sunday  school 
lessons  that  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
me.    i^salms  119:9-16. 

An  experienced  educator,  addressing  a  com- 
pany of  Sunday  school  superintendents,  put  to 
them  this  test :  "When  I  say  the  words,  'The 
teachers  of  my  youth,'  what  vision  is  called 
to  your  mind?"  There  was  a  pause,  and  then, 
as  his  hearers  nodded  assent,  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, "Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  recalled 
involuntarily  only  one,  two  or  three  names ;  and 
these  because  of  what  they  were  in  themselves 
rather  than  because  of  any  knowledge  they  im- 
parted to  you  ?"  That  is  a  law  of  life.  The 
highest  wisdom  is  incarnated  in  a  personality. 
Looking  back  over  the  year's  Sunday  school 
lessons,  spent  in  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see 
that  it  is  not  any  one  of  his  utterances,  or 
any  one  of  his  deeds,  but  the  Master  himself 
that  we  remember.  In  the  school  of  Jesus 
we  have  learned  to  know  the  Teacher. 

The  New  Testament  and  the  daily  news- 
paper have  been  closely  linked  this  year.  The 
cables  have  bound  us  with  new  ties  to  the  land 
made  holy  by  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  the  over- 
throw of  Turkey  by  little  powers  animated  by 
a  deep  Christian  passion,  we  have  seen  one 
more  marvelous  outworking  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.   

There  is  a  profound  place  for  the  normal 
human  relationships  in  the  plan  of  God.  His 
great  thought  of  love  was  expressed  through  a 
babe,  lowly  born  and  of  the  plain  people.  The 
common  school  of  the  Messiah  was  a  me- 
chanics' home.  His  college  was  a  carpenter 
shop.  His  associates  and  disciples  were  men 
of  calloused  hands.  The  biography  of  Jesus 
is  a  study  in  the  divine  expressed  through  the 
commonplace.  All  the  restless  persons  who  are 
sighing  for  some  new  sphere  wherein  to  ex- 


press their  powers  need  to  regard  anew  the 
experience  of  the  Master. 

Earthly  loneliness  may  be  a  means  to 
heavenly  fellowship.   

Few  persons  can  read  Hebrew  or  Greek ;  but 
all  can  understand  the  Word  become  flesh. 
The  gospel  of  God  was  writ  in  human  life 
that  it  might  be  universally  comprehensible. 

In  tune  with  our  own  times  is  the  teaching 
from  the  experience  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
unique  place  and  importance  of  the  child.  It 
was  from  him  that  our  modern  sociologists 
learned  the  new  gospel  of  child  welfare.  The 
twentieth  century  is  exalting  the  child  because 
the  preceding  century  exalted  Christ. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  day's  news  is  made 
up  of  accidents  and  crimes.  The  bodies  and 
spirits  of  mankind  sorely  need  healing.  And 
as  we  look  over  organized  human  society  we 
see  the  prospect  dotted  with  hospitals,  reforma- 
tory institutions,  asylums  and  churches.  Evi- 
dently the  spirit  of  the  Master  who  "went 
about  doing  good,"  and  whose  life  was  one  long 
ministry  to  human  need,  is  still  abroad  in  the 
world.   

A  notable  wave  of  democracy  is  sweeping 
over  the  world.  Statesmen  and  students  are 
tracing  the  cause  of  it.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  Even  the  average  man  may  sec 
that  this  present  expression  of  popular  will,  this 
emergence  and  insurgency  of  the  common  man, 
this  new  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  the 
plain  people,  is  but  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  teachings  of  the  great  Emancipator, 
Jesus,  who  waged  dauntless  war  against  the 
aristocratic  and  unbrotherly  spirit  of  his  own 
day.  During  the  latter  part  of  Christ's  min- 
istry he  was  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  despised  him  as  one  of  the 
common  multitude,  and  feared  him  as  a  leader 
of  the  plain  people. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Important  New  Letters 


The  Letters  of  George  Meredith,  collected 
and  edited  by  his  son,  W.  M.  Meredith.  An 
overshadowing  event  in  the  world  of  books 
in  1912  is  the  publication  of  George  Meredith's 
letters.  Handsomely  printed  in  two  volumes, 
with  an  index  and  portraits  of  the  author,  these 
letters  are  essential  to  the  integrity  of  every 
library  in  which  Meredith  is  read — and  re- 
read. To  many  men  of  distinction  Meredith 
wrote  many  letters  on  a  great  many  subjects. 
Each  letter  ha«  an  individuality  of  its  own  ; 
and  each  is  hall-marked  with  a  tremendous 
personality.  One  does  not  think  of  them  as 
representing  anything  so  fixed  as  an  art ;  they 
are  so  varied,  so  elastic  and  so  unique  in  rela- 
tion to  the  themes  of  which  they  treat  that  one 
forgets  all  about  their  form.  But  they  are  not 
formless;  they  are  structurally  conventional, 
though  that  accident  is  unobtrusive.  None  of 
the  letters  contains  even  the  slightest  notion 
that  they  would  ever  be  published.  A  great 
man  is  above  that  petty  vanity.  None  of  them 
is  overweighted  with  autobiography,  and  none 
is  consciously  modest;  all  are  sincere,  direct, 
easy,  dignified  and  strong,  rich  in  quotable 
phrases  and  haunting  metaphors — the  natural, 
unstudied  expressions  of  a  man  to  whom  ap- 
propriate, fresh  thought  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion was  automatic.  One  finds  here  dozens 
of  illuminating  references  to  characters  and 
incidents  in  Meredith's  novels,  learning,  for 
example,  that  Vernon  Whitford  in  "The  Egoist" 
was  a  roughly  sketched  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
Those  who  wonder  why  Diana  betrayed  Percy 
Dacier  (in  "Diana  of  The  Crossways")  will 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Of  course  no 
true  Meredithian  would  ask  why  his  favorite 
is  not  more  popular  as  an  author ;  he  knows, 
but  others  are  asking  the  question.  Meredith 
answers  it  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp. 
"Modern  Love,"  a  poem  which,  according  to 
Swinburne,  was  "above  the  aim  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  its  author,"  was  characterized 
by  Meredith  as  "a  dissection  of  the  sentimental 
passion  of  these  days"  that  "could  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  few  who  would  read  it 
many  times."  To  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Hen- 
ley and  Arnold  there  are  allusions  of  critical 
yalue.  What  he  says  about  Tennyson  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  indicating  the  cordiality 
of  his  contempt  for  the  literary  dandyism  of 
the  Victorian  era.  One  knows  that  the  novel- 
ist who  could  create  a  Thomas  Redworth  must 
have  loved  manly  men.  Meredith  had!  a  large 
.good  will  toward  Henley,  "one  of  the  main 
supports  of  good  literature  in  our  time,"  who 
met  his  suffering  with  "unabated  valiancy." 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $4  net 
per  set. 

Letters  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  His  Father 
and  Youngest  Sister,  1857-78;  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Jesse  Grant  Cramer.  These  letters, 
though  comparatively  few  in  number  and  per- 
Tiaps  throwing  little  additional  light  on  civil 
war- history,  are  of  real  value  in  the  considera- 
tion of  -  General  Grant's  character.  Written 
many  of  them  before  fame  had  been  attained 
and  in  the  confidence  of  near  relationship,  they 
reveal  anew  the  straightforwardness,  patriotism 
and  strict  honesty  of  the  man.  In  March,  1859, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  from  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  trying  for  the  position  of  county  en- 
gineer. The  Democratic  commissioners  voted 
for  him,  but  the  Free  Soil  majority  were  against 
him.  (Grant  had  voted  for  Buchanan  because 
he  feared  secession  if  Fremont  were  chosen.) 
He  was  not  bitter  over  his  defeat,  though  he 
comments  that  (in  St.  Louis  county)  "there 
is  but  one  paying  office  held  by  an  American, 
unless  you  except  the  office  of  sheriff,  which 
is  held  by  a  Frenchman  who  speaks  broken 
English  but  was  born  here."  April  21,  1861, 
he  writes  from  Galena  to  his  father  that  he  is 
offering  his  services  to  the  government,  and 
asking  his  approval.  But  he  was  later  annoyed 
by  his  father's  urgency  of  friends  for  army  ap- 


pointments and  by  his  strenuous  advocacy  of 
his  son's  claims  to  recognition.  Grant  had  been 
made  a  brigadier  in  spite  of  his  not  asking  any 
friends  to  intercede  for  him,  and  he  resented 
the  use  of  influence  for  others.  "Father  asks 
for  a  position  for  A.  C.  Griffith,"  he  writes 
his  brother.  "I  receive  letters  from  all  'over 
the  country  for  such  places,  but  do  not  answer 
them.  I  never  asked  for  my  present  position, 
I)ut  now  that  I  have  it  I  intend  to  perform  the 
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duties  as  rigidly  as  I  know  how  without  look- 
ing for  places  for  others.  .  .  I  want  always  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  do  my  duty  without  par- 
tiality, favor  or  affection."  Finally  he  writes 
to  his  father  quite  sharply  from  Corinth  :  "I 
would  write  you  many  particulars,  but  you  are 
so  imprudent  that  I  dare  not  trust  you  with 
them ;  and  while  on  this  subject  let  me  say 
a  word.  I  have  not  an  enertiy  in  the  world 
who  has  done  me  so  much  injury  as  you  in 
your  efforts  in  my  defense.  .  .  .  You  are 
constantly  denouncing  other  general  officers  and 
the  inference  with  people  naturally  is  that  you 
get  your  impressions  from  me.  Do  nothing 
to  correct  what  you  have  already  done,  but  for 
the  future  keep  quiet  on  this  subject."  The 
last  letter  contained  in  the  book  was  written 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  13,  1885.  General 
Grant  was  then  nearing  the  end  of  the  career 
which  included  him  among  the  world's  great 
men.  There  are  several  interesting  portraits 
of  Grant  and  his  parents.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.     $2  net. 

Biography  and  Reminiscences 

The  Three  Brontes,  by  May  Sinclair. 
There  is  probably  no  one  living  whose  attitude 
toward  the  Brontes  could  be  more  piquantly  in- 


teresting than  May  Sinclair's.  When  one 
thinks  of  what  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  possibly 
have  comprehended  of  the  spirit  of  Charlotte 
and  Emily,  even  with  all  her  advantages  for 
gathering  knowledge  of  what  they  did;  when 
one  remembers  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  charged 
Charlotte  with  having  "opened  the  gates  to 
imps  of  evil  meaning,  polluting  and  profaning 
the  domestic  hearth"  (if  Mrs.  Oliphant  had 
lived  until  today  she  would  certainly  have 
blamed  Charlotte  for  the  sins  of  Elinor  Glyn!)  ; 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  endeavoring  with 
her  British  matronly  mind  to  find  the  "sources" 
of  "Wuth  ering  Heights"  ;  one  can  only  assure 
Miss  Sinclair  that  it  is  high  time  the  Brontes 
had  such  understanding  addressed  to  them  as 
hers.  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  wrote  not 
of  things  seen  but  of  things  visioned.  With  the 
most  impassioned  utterance  that  has  ever 
been  commanded  by  women,  those  plain  little 
early-Victorian  spinsters,  daughters  of  a  poor 
parson  living  in  a  remote  village,  not  only  pre- 
visioned  the  woman  of  today  but  rendered  an 
incalculable  service  in  making  the  way  clear 
for  her.  Miss  Sinclair's  study  of  them  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  in  many  ways,  but  in 
none  so  signally  as  in  its  illumination  of  their 
part  in  the  tremendous  war  of  protest  which  is 
slowly  emancipating  women.  "Your  daughters 
— as  much  as  your  sons — should  aim  at  mak- 
ing their  way  honorably  through  -life,"  Char- 
lotte wrote  to  Mr.  Williams.  "The  girl  who 
stays  at  home  doing  nothing  is  worse  off  than 
the  hardest-wrought  and  worst  paid  drudge. 
Whenever  I  have  seen,  not  merely  in  humble 
but  in  affluent  houses,  families  of  daughters 
sitting  waiting  to  be  married,  I  have  pitied 
them  from  my  heart.  It  is  doubtless  well — 
very  well — if  fate  decrees  them  a  happy  mar- 
riage ;  but,  if  otherwise,  give  their  existence 
some  object,  their  time  some  occupation,  or 
the  peevishness  of  disappointment  and  the 
listlessness  of  idleness  will  infallibly  degrade 
their  nature.  .  .  .  Lonely  as  I  am,  how 
should  I  be  if  Providence  had  never  given  me 
courage  to  adopt  a  career  .  .  .  ?  How 
should  I  be  with  youth  past,  sisters  lost,  a  resi- 
dent in  a  moorland  parish,  where  there  is  not 
a  single  educated  family?  In  that  case  I  should 
have  no  world  at  all.  As  it  is,  something  like 
n  hope  and  a  motive  sustains  me  still.  .  .  . 
I  wish  every  woman  in  England  had  also  a 
hope  and  a  motive."  How  one  does  wish  that 
Charlotte  might  have  lived  (as  her  husband 
did)  to  see  the  women  of  England  in  their 
tremendous  crusade  for  the  right  to  "a  hope 
and  a  motive" !  Miss  Sinclair  "lays,"  in  a 
manner  that  ought  to  be  effectual  for  all  time, 
the  oft-recurring  ghost  of  Charlotte's  desperate 
attachment  to  M.  Heger.  She  shows  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  Charlotte  should,  as  some 
have  suggested,  have  been  the  author  of 
"Wuthering  Heights"  (Miss  Sinclair  is  of  those 
who  place  Emily's  genius  above  Charlotte's)  ; 
she  disposes  of  a  good  deal  of  the  persistent 
rubbish  about  Branwell  Bronte ;  she  absolves 
Patrick  Bronte  from  some  of  the  harsh  charges 
commonly  made  against  him  ;  she  does,  as  has 
been  said,  a  number  of  things  which  make  her 
apologetic  introduction  quite  uncalled  for.  Yet 
the  largest  way  in  which  her  book  serves  the 
spirit  of  this  her  age  is  not  in  what  it  proves 
or  disproves  about  the  Brontes'  affairs  (we  care 
less  for  such  things  than  did  the  mid-Victo- 
rians) but  in  what  it  reveals  of  their  pas- 
sionate relation  to  the  demand  for  "a  hope 
and  a  motive"  for  "every  woman  in  England." 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $3  net. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  by  William  Flavelle  Monypenny. 
Volume  I.:  1804-1837 ;  volume  II.:  1837-1846. 
The  personality  of  Disraeli  has  always  held  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  the  reviewer ;  it  is. 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  provocative  personalities 
in  history.  It  attracts  first  by  its  inherent 
courtesy,  its  teasingly  intangible  charm,  its 
quality  of  polished  steel,  its  literary  genius  ;  it 
stimulates  by  its  brilliancy,  its  wit,  its  pre- 
pollent  subtleties,  its  flashing  power,  its  pene- 
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irating  vision;  it  grips  by  its  incisiveness,  its 
unfathomableness ;  but  perhaps  most  of  all  it 
inspires  by  its  combination  of  those  two  temper 
amental  tendencies  which,  when  found  in  one 
human  composition,  make  for  an  intensity  of 
.greatness — the  brooding,  glowing  sensuousness 
of  the  poet  and  the  indomitable  will,  the  prac- 
tical, energetic,  daring  initiative  of  the  man  ot 
action.  A  modern  critic  has  said  that  th  ■ 
character  of  Disraeli  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  phrase :  "He  never  complained ;  and  hi' 
never  explained."  And  one  wants  to  add  that 
the  essence  of  his  charm,  as  an  intellectu;i  I 
personality,  may  be  expressed  in  another 
phrase :  He  was  the  very  definite  antithesis 
of  that  other  prominent  "political  gladiator" 
with  whom  he  did  battle  in  the  parliamentary 
arena — Gladstone.  Mrs.  Disraeli  has  an  inter- 
esting summary  of  her  husband's  characteristics 
in  one  of  these  volumes.  It  goes  as  follows: 
"Very  calm ;  manners  grave  and  almost  sad ; 
never  irritable ;  bad-humored  ;  warm  in  love, 
but  cold  in  friendship  ;  very  patient ;  very  studi- 
ous ;  very  generous ;  often  says  what  he  does 
not  think ;  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  whom 
he  likes  or  dislikes  from  his.  manner;  he  does 
not  show  his  feelings ;  no  vanity ;  conceited ; 
no  self-love ;  he  is  seldom  amused ;  he  is  a 
genius ;  he  is  to  be  depended  on  to  a  certain 
degree ;  his  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  politics 
and  ambition."  Mr.  Monypenny,  one  is  eager 
to  announce,  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
subject  and  written  a  biography  that  ought  to 
stand  as  definitive.  It  is  not  yet  complete, 
other  volumes"  being  forthcoming;  but  the  pres- 
ent ones  take  Disraeli  through  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  marriage, 
his  composition  of  the  novel  trilogy — "Con- 
ingsby,"  "Sybil"  and  "Tancred" — to  his  ap- 
pointment as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  are  those 
devoted  to  his  political  battles,  and  Mr.  Mony- 
penny has  wisely  included  contemporary  de- 
scriptions that  help  extraordinarily  in  visualiz- 
ing his  hero.  For  example,  this  about  Disraeli's 
oratory:  "He  is  less  animated  than  any  other 
speaker  of  equal  power  in  the  house.  .  . 
In  conveying  an  innuendo,  an  ironical  sneer, 
or  a  suggestion  of  contempt,  which  courtesy 
forbids  him  to  translate  into  words,  ...  by 
means  of  a  glance,  a  shrug,  an  altered  tone 
of  voice,  or  a  transient  expression  of  face, 
he  is  unrivaled.  ...  He  will  convulse  the 
house  by  the  action  that  helps  his  words,  yet 
leave  nothing  for  his  victims  to  take  hold  of. 
He  is  a  most  dangerous  antagonist  in  this 
respect,  because  so  intangible.  And  all  the 
while  you  are  startled  by  his  extreme  coolness 
and  impassibility.  .  .  .  You  might  suppose 
him  wholly  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  is 
producing;  for  he  never  seems  to  laugh  or 
to  chuckle,  however  slightly,  at  his  own  bits. 
While  all  around  him  are  convulsed  with  mer- 
riment or  excitement  at  some  of  his  finely 
wrought  sarcasms,  he  holds  himself,  seemingly, 
in  total  suspension,  as  though  he  had  no 
existence  for  the  ordinary  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  humanity  ;  and  the  moment  the  shouts 
and  confusion  have  subsided,  the  same  calm, 
low,  monotonous  but  distinct  and  searching 
voice  is  heard  still  pouring  forth  his  ideas, 
while  he  is  preparing  to  launch  another  sar- 
casm, hissing  hot,  into  the  soul  of  his  victim." 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Each  $3 
net. 

Mark  Twain  :  A  Biography,  by  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine.  Not  until  he-  has  traced  the  career 
of  Samuel  L.  Clemens  through  the  length  of 
these  three  volumes  will  the  reader  have  real- 
ized to  full  extent  that  "Mark  Twain"  was 
more  than  a  successful  writer.  He  must  be 
accounted  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
America  of  the  last  half  century.  This  may 
be  said  with  full  recognition  of  some  defects 
which  prevented  not  a  few  worthy  people  from 
appreciating  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  man. 
Clemens,  like  not  a  few  other  successful  Amer- 
icans, was  descended  from  the  sturdy  stock 
that  pressed  out  from  the  eastern  states  to 
establish  itself  in  the  "new"  country.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  under  conditions  that  en- 
couraged rather  than  modified  whatever  spirit 
of  adventure  and  disregard  of  restraint  he 
may  have  inherited,  and  those  who  have  read 
his  works  find  in  them  what  is  a  fairly  complete 
though,  of  course,  exaggerated  outline  of  his 
highly  varied  experiences.  In  his  American 
books,  at  least,  Clemens  found  his  material  in 
real  life  and  succeeded  in  making  it  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  his  readers  with  less  reliance 
upon  caricature  than  Dickens  found  neces- 
sary.   He  never  created,  with  all  his  exaggera- 


tion and  gift  of  ridicule,  an  impossible  char- 
acter unless  impossibnity  were  intended,  ivir. 
Paine  was  with  Mark  Twain  constantly  for 
more  than  five  years  before  the  author's  death 
and  had  already  progressed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  personalia  of  which  there  was  such  a 
rich  abundance.  He  has  formulated  a  biog- 
raphy perhaps  not  great  in  the  strict  literary 
sense,  but  a  record  which  very  fully,  sympa- 
thetically and,  we  judge,  accurately  presents 
the  life  experiences  of  a  man  to  whom  we  are 
sn  highly  indebted.     It  would  be  easy  indeed 
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to  criticise  Mark  Twain  the  man ;  he  was 
"pretty  much  Huck  Finn"  all  his  life,  with  mis- 
takes and  triumphs,  joys  and  sorrows,  well  dis- 
tributed. But  few  men  have  lived  so  interest- 
ing a  life ;  and  no  other  man  has  placed  the 
world  under  quite  the  same  obligations;  Mark 
Twain  was  Mark  Twain  and  he  will  have  no 
successor.  Mr.  Paine's  biography  is  rich  in 
anecdotal  material,  much  of  it  never  before 
published,  and  there  are  many  portraits  and 
illustrations.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    $6  net. 

Illustrious  Dames  at  the  Court  of  the 
Valois  Kings.  The  plan  of  this  book  is' out  of 
the  ordinary — the  "discourses"  of  Brantome. 
the  courtier-churchman  who  wrote  with  inti- 
mate knowledge,  but  with  a  fawning  flatterer's 
pen,  are  offset,  in  as  -many  instances  as  pos- 
sibly, by  extracts  from  historical  essays  written 
nearly  300  years  later  by  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
said  of  himself :  "I  am  not  of  that  too  emo- 
tional school  which  softens  and  enervates  his- 
tory." The  result  is  interesting ;  we  get  the 
rhapsody  of  the  sycophant  Brantome,  and  the 
cool,  backward  glance  of  the  synthetic  Sainte- 
Beuve.  The  longest  of  the  discourses  on  the 
Valois  dames  are  on  Anne  de  Bretagne  (twice 
queen  of  P' ranee),  Catherine  de  Medici,  Mane 
Stuart,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  and  Mar- 
guerite of  Navarre.  There  are  nearly  a  score 
of  shorter  sketches.  The  selections  from  Sainte- 
Beuve  number  five.  Katharine  Prescott 
Wormeley  is  the  translator.  [Lamb  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York.     $3  net. 

The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Romain 
Rolland ;  translated  from  the  French  by  Fred- 
eric Lees.  M.  Holland's  book  is  rather  a  study 
of  the  personality  of  Michael  Angelo,  based 
on  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  than  a  biog- 
raphy in  the  large  sense.  It  deals  not  at  all 
with  discussions  of  Angelo's  art — hardly,  in 
deed,  gives  any  descriptions  of  his  work.  It 
presupposes  on  the  reader's  part  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  master's  accom- 
plishments, and  a  consequent  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  terrific  mentality  of  the  artist. 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  a  sort 
of  vague  impression  of  Angelo's  sadness  and 
his  loneliness,  his  titanic  labors  and  his  long, 
distressful  life.  M.  Rolland  makes  clear  why 
the  master  was  a  so  unhappy  man.  But  in 
ascribing  the  reason  wholly  to  Angelo's  weak 
and  vacillating  will,  one  thinks  he  does  not 


make  due  allowance  for  the  constant  changes 
in  political  and  ecclesiastical  patrons  with 
whose  variations  in  power  and  in  affluence 
all  of  Angelo's  contract^  were  bound  up.  How- 
ever, the  present  study  is  an  admirable  one. 
which  seeks  to  retain,  and  to  extend,  all  the 
sympathy  that  Angelo's  sorrows  inspire,  with- 
out glossing  any  of  the  faults  which  brought 
those  sorrows  upon  him.  M.  Rolland  is  .1 
pagan  ;  Angelo's  austere  Christianity  is  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  This  is  a  great  handicap 
in  writing  about  a  man  the  sources  of  whose 
character  were  so  spiritual ;  but  apart  from  it 
M.  Rolland  is  a  good  interpreter.  The  book 
has  twenty-four  illustrations,  reproductions  of 
some  of  Angelo's  works.  [E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  New  York.     $2  net. 

In  the  Courts  of  Memory,  by  Madame  L. 
de  Hegermann  Lindencrone.  The  author  once 
sang  to  a  distinguished  audience  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  when  she  had  finished  President 
Lincoln,  who  was  present,  stepped  up  to  her 
and  said :  "Music  is  not  much  in  my  line, 
but  when  you  sing  you  warble  yourself  into  a 
man's  heart."  Like  her  song,  these  letters 
of  Madame  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  writ- 
ten in  her  younger  days  to  her  mother  and  her 
aunt,  ha\e  a  genuine,  whole-souled  appeal. 
She  has  been  happily  placed  in  life — is  now  the 
wife  of  the  present  Danish  minister  to  Ger- 
many— and  her  picture  of  the  brilliant  court 
of  the  last  Napoleon,  where  she  lived  as  the 
wife  of  the  wealthy  American  banker,  Mr. 
Moulton,  is  delightfully  outspoken  and  naive. 
Liszt,  Auber,  Jenny  Lind.  Wagner,  Metternich. 
Musset  and  Gautier  (not  forgetting  the  royalty) 
were  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  these 
spirited  letters  about  them  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  numerous  "confessions"  in  which ' 
the  authors  struggle  to  gain  a  reading  from  un- 
thinking men  and  women  by  vaguely  hinting 
that  their  morals  are  a  trifle  on  the  blink. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $2  net. 

The  Ruin  of  a  Princess,  translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  This  volume, 
like  the  Brantome,  is  a  new  and  popular  priced 
edition  of  a  translation  first  published  about 
twelve  years  ago.  The  princess  whose  "ruin" 
is  told  (the  word  is  ill  chosen,  one  thinks)  is 
the  saintly  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  Al- 
most everyone  knows  of  her  lovely  girlhood 
in  the  hideous  court  of  Louis  XV. ;  of  her 
peculiarly  tender  devotion  to  her  brother  Louis  ; 
of  her  prayers  and  tears  for  France;  of  her 
multitudinous  good  works;  of  her  flight  with 
Louis  and  his  family,  and  their  return  to  Paris 
under  Lafayette ;  of  her  going  into  imprison- 
ment with  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  and 
their  children  on  the  dreadful  loth  of  August, 
'92 ;  of  her  saintly  sweetness  and  heroism 
under  terrible  affliction ;  and  of  her  end  on 
the  guillotine  in  her  30th  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  saddest  stories  in  history.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  touching  essay,  written  shortly  after 
her  death,  is  appended  to  her  own  narrative. 
It  is  a  volume  of  infinite  pathos — a  record  of 
almost  inconceivable  suffering.,  nobly  borne. 
[Lamb  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  $3 
net. 

Fanny  Burney  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  by  Constance  Hill.  To  those  who 
know  "The  House  in  St.  Martin's  Street"  and 
"Juniper  Hall"  the  third  volume  on  Madame 
d'Arblay,  long  promised  by  the  publishers,  will 
afford  great  pleasure.  Miss  Hill's  account  is 
more  than  an  epitome  of  Fanny  Burney's  pub- 
lished letters  and  diaries,  for  she  supplements 
freely  data  gained  from  unpublished  parts  of 
the  manuscript.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  events  related  is  the  famous  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  in  which  Dr.  Burney,  Fanny, 
and  their  friends  took  an  unusual  and  personal 
interest.  King  George  III.  and  his  queen, 
Charlotte,  appear  in  a  new  light,  for  they 
treated  their  talented  and  modest  little  keeper 
of  the  robes  with  dignity,  the  king  never  fail- 
ing to  praise  Miss  Burney  and  assure  her  of 
the  pleasure  her  novels  had  afforded  him. 
With  this  work  Miss  Hill's  cycle  is  complete, 
and  the  three  volumes  form  a  scholarly  study 
of  Fanny  Burney  and  of  her  age.  [John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.    $5  net. 

The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  by 
A.  J.  Anderson.  Following  upon  his  "Romance 
of  Era  Filippo  Lippi"  and  the  nun,  Lucrezia 
Buti,  Mr.  Anderson  continues  that  story  in  this 
of  the  elder  Lippi's  great  pupil,  that  Sandro 
Filipepi  whom  we  call  Botticelli.  What  we 
know  of  this  now  revered  but  long  neglected 
painter  of  Venus  and  of  springtime  and  of 
exquisite  madonnas  is  not  much.    Although  he 
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painted  industriously  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
we  know  of  only  about  twoscore  works  from 
his  hand;  and  details  of  his  life  are  even  more_ 
scant.  But  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
spacious  times  in  which  he  lived  and  wrought ; 
we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  mighty  men 
with  whom  he  must  have  been  more  or  less 
.associated ;  and  out  of  this  knowledge  Mr. 
Anderson  has  created  a  probable  story  of  Botti- 
kCelli's  life.  The  details  are,  if  not  actually  true, 
at  least  incontrovertibly  possible ;  and  the  re- 
sult gives  us  an  excellent  glimpse  of  Floren- 
tine life  in  those  days.  We  meet  Sandro  in 
:the  studio  of  his  first  master,  the  elder  Lippi ; 
we  watch  him  under  the  sweet  influence  of 
Lucrezia  Buti,  whom  he  adored  through  her 
months  of  sweet  expectancy  and  painted  as  his 
first  madonna ;  we  go  with  him  to  study  anat- 
omy in  the  studio  shop  of  Antonio  PoUaiuolo  ; 
we  meet  the.  Medici  and  the  Tornabuoni  and 
■other  great  nobles  of  Florence,  as  Sandro's 
art  brought  him  into  association  with  them  ; 
we  share  his  meetings  with  Verrocchio  and 
Leonardo  and  other  immortal  artists ;  we  are 
witnesses,  with  Sandro,  of  the  procession  of 
Savonarola  and  his  friars  on  their  way  to  burn 
fhe  "vanities"  of  Florence  as,  presently,  Flor- 
•enoe  was  to  burn  them  for  this  their  protest. 
Mr.  Anderson  denies  Vasari's  statement  that 
^the  preaching  of  Savonarola  caused  Botticelli 
to  cease  painting.  The  book  is  based  on  good 
acholaTship  and  is  fairly,  but  not  notably,  well 
written.  There  are  twenty  illustrations. 
'[Dodd,  M'cad  and  Company,  New  York.  $3 
».et. 

Arthur  T.  Pierson  :  A  Biography,  by  his 
son,  Delavan  L.  Pierson.  A  singularly  rich 
hiography,  to  take  its  place  among  the  best  of 
its  land.  Mr.  Pierson  accurately  describes  his 
father  as  "a  spiritual  warrior,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures ;  a  leader  in  the  modern  missionary 
crusade."  Dr.  Pierson  had  a  peculiar  place  in 
the  history  of  modern  Christianity.  After  long 
pastoral  experience  in  Binghamton,  Waterford, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Philadelphia  he  passed 
out  into  what  Dr.  Cuyler  used  to  call  a  min- 
istry at  large,  in  which  he  served  America  and 
the  British  isles.  He  became  the  outstanding 
exponent  of  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  habitual  "discoveries"  kept 
him  perennially  enthusiastic  about  it.  He  opened 
ihe    Bible   to   thousands  of   men   in   the  con- 
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ferences  at  Northfield  and  Keswick  and  else- 
where. Dr.  Pierson  was  a  notable  pioneer 
and  to  the  end  a  leader  in  the  modern  mis- 
sionary crusade.  His  "Crises  of  Missions,"  an 
epoch-making  book,  sent  men  to  the  foreign 
field  by  the  scores  ;  it  set  home-staying  pastors 
on  fire,  and  the  addresses  which  preceded  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  It  was  under  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Pierson's  in  the  Princeton  chapel  that 
Robert  E.  Speer  publicly  accepted  Christ  as 
his  Master.  Other  men  of  equal  note  were 
touched  in  the  same  way  by  his  addresses. 
For  years  he  edited  The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World.  His  was  the  first  name  on  the 
first  call  for  a  world  missionary  conference, 
which  met  in  London  in  1888.    He  tave  his 


chji'dren  to  missions,  and  he  himself  came  home 
to  die  from  a  missionary  tour.  There  can 
Ije  no  doubt  that  he  had  as  large  a  part  in 
arousing  the  church  to  its  present  missionary 
zeal  as  any  one  man.  Dr.  Pierson  was  no 
weakling,  who  slipped  through  the  world  with- 
out friction.  He  was  a  tremendous  believer 
and  his  convictions  demanded  utterance.  His 
son  has  dealt  with  those  critical  periods  of  his 
life  with  singular  delicacy  and  fidelity.  We 
commend  the  book  warmly  to  ministers  and 
laymen.  [Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Life  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  by  Anna 
Adams  Gordon.  This  comprehensive  biography 
of  "the  greatest  woman  philanthropist  of  our 
generation"  has  been  written  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  twenty  years'  standing  and  verv 
adequately  compensates  for  the  lack  of  any 
previous  life  record  of  Miss  Willard.  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  furnishes  a  glowing  introduc- 
tion, and  the  tributes  of  several  noted  men  and 
women  -are  included.  The  portraits  and  photo- 
graphs are  nearly  all  quite  new  and  interest- 
ing. [National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Evanston,  111. 

Personal  Traits  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
Helen  Nicolay.  An  intimate,  personal  volume 
based  upon  data  collected  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
for  use  in  his  joint  work  with  John  Hay  called 
"Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  History,"  but  after  all 
not  utilized  at  that  time.  Miss  Nicolay  now 
revives  the  material  in  a  way  that  will  be  of 
real  interest  to  Lincoln  collectors.  It  is  full  of 
rich  commentary  on  Lincoln's  everyday  life 
and  has  been  very  tastefully  bound  and  printed. 
T  Century  Company,  New  York.    $1.80  net. 

John  Hancock  :  The  Picturesque  Patriot, 
by  Lorenzo  Sears.  This  very  human  account 
of  the  first  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence covers  his  life  from  infancy  to  death, 
and  seems  to  be  characterized  by  faithfulness 
and  lack  of  prejudice.  The  last  chapter,  which 
presents  an  estimate  of  the  man,  is  notable ; 
and  there  is  a  photogravure  portrait  from  the 
famous  painting  by  John  Singleton  Copley. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50 
net. 

Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  by 
bis  valet  Francois.     If  one  may  be  permitted 
platitude   of  the  most  hackneyed   type,  the 
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first  thing  one  wants  to  say  is  that  Maupassant 
«as  indeed  a  hero  to  his  valet.  It  takes  only 
a  chapter  or  two  to  discover  this ;  the  rev- 
erential way  in  which  Francois  refers  to  "my 
master,"  the  discretion  with  which  he  relates 
some  of  that  master's  rather  lurid  escapades 
snd  the  simple  dignity  with  which  he  paints 
bis  portrait  all  bespeak  a  worship  and  a  naive 
admiration  of  the  man.  "Ah  !  had  he  but 
married,"  the  valet  exclaims,  "how  different 
his  fate  would  have  been !  I  know  the  lady 
who  was  to  have  been  his  wife ;  her  intelligence 
is  great.  No  doubt  she  would  have  steadied 
her  husband,  have  prevented  his  wearing  him 
self  out.  My  poor  master  would  not  have 
become  paralyzed,  destined  to  end  his  days 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  he  would  have  be- 


come the  most  fertile  writer  of  his  time." 
This  biography  is  of  the  most  anecdotal  type 
— really  a  chatty  diary  relating  the  minutest 
details  of  Maupassant's  social  and  professional 
life,  and  giving  a  very  vivid  idea  of  his  per- 
sonality. [John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
$3  net. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife,  by 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  In  her  introduction  Mrs. 
Eraser  (who,  despite  her  great  devotion  to 
her  brother,  is  probably  a  little  weary  of  being 
always  described  as  Marion  Crawford's  sister) 
says  that  innumerable  readers  of  her  book. 
"A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands,"  have 
implored  her  to  write  further  of  her  reminis- 
cences. This  book  is  a  second  skimming,  and 
it  is  very  "thin."  Also  it  is  marked  by  very 
bad  taste.  Mrs.  Eraser's  family  has  had  a 
number  of  distinguished  members,  and  ol 
them  the  public  is  glad  to  hear  such  things 
as  should  be  told.  But  revelations  of  what 
her  Uncle  Sam  Ward  suffered  in  his  warfare 
with  his  mother-in-law,  or  the  temper  derived 
by  Cousin  Fanny  from  a  Cherokee  ancestress, 
seem  to  us  no  more  worthy  of  print  than  the 
garrulities  of  any  village  gossip.  What  with 
trivial  family  tittle-tattle  and  chapers  of 
rhapsody  about  the  rosary  and  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  one  feels  that  this  book  can  have 
very  little  interest  for  any  readers  outside 
Mrs.  Eraser's  circle  of  faith,  except  among  her 
personal  acquaintances.  [Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

David  Garrick  and  His  French  Friends.' 
by  Frank  A.  Hedgcock.  In  an  introductory 
section  Mr.  Hedgcock  writes  of  Garrick's  an- 
cestry in  France,  of  his  early  life,  his  reverence 
and  tenderness  as  a  son,  his  endeavors  to  be- 
come a  successful  wine  merchant  and  his 
abandonment  of  business  for  the  stage,  devot- 
ing several  chapters  to  Garrick  as  an  actor 
and  as  a  dramatist,  as  an  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare, as  a  poet  and  as  a  kindly,  honorable, 
likable  man.  In  part  two  there  are  descrip- 
tions of  Garrick's  first  visit  to  Paris  in  1751. 
of  the  actor  friends  he  made  there,  accounts 
of  his  travels  on  the  continent  during  1763-5 
and  selections  from  his  correspondence  with 
a  great  number  of  French  actors,  playwrights, 
men  of  letters  and  others.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  great  but  never 
overgreat  mass  of  writing  which  throws  light 
on  the  personages  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
[Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.    $3.50  net. 

The  Life  of  Mirabeau,  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
Mr.  Tallentyre  has  already  written  exhaustively 
about  one  of  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Voltaire ;  and  he  now 
turns  the  same  illuminating  research  upon  the 
other  outstanding  figure  of  that  period,  the 
man  who  directed  all  his  personality  to  the 
colossal  task  of  holding  in  check  the  torrent  of 
the  revolution  "undammed  by  Voltaire."  Mr. 
Tallentyre's  achievement  is  a  real  literary  biog- 
raphy that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
scholar  and  student  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  term  "literary  biography"  comprehends 
a  particular  talent  in  the  creator — a  talent  that 
produces  not  merely  a  faithful  record  of  its 
subject  but  a  whole  drama  of  the  times  with 
the  central  character  managing  his  entrances 
and  exits  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  most 
truly,  dramatically  and  poignantly  the  big  role 
he  has  to  play.  Mr.  Tallentyre's  Mirabeau  is 
such  a  figure  ;  his  book  is  a  worthy  monument. 
There  are  many  illustrations.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $3.50  net. 

Roger  of  Sicily,  and  the  Normans  in 
Lower  Italy,  1016-1154,  by  Edmund  Curtis; 
and  Canute  the  Great,  995-1035,  by  Lawrence 
Marcellus  Larson.  Two  new  volumes  in  the 
"Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  which  main- 
tain the  excellent  standards  of  those  vol- 
umes previously  issued.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
New  York.     Each  $1.50  net. 

/ 

History 

Under  the  Old  Flag,  by  James  Harrison  ■ 
Wilson.  Though  General  Wilson  deserves  a 
place  in  history  for  some  very  creditable 
achievements  in  the  civil  war,  his  successes 
came  near  the  end  of  the  conflict  and  were 
overshadowed  by  the  exploits  of  leaders  on 
whom  public  attention  was  centered.  It  is 
proper  that  his  career  should  now  be  recorded 
accurately,  and  one  may  forgive  an  occasional 
note  of  undue  anxiety  for  personal  credit  be- 
cause of  the  evident  frankness  with  which 
both  praise  and  blame  are  dealt  out  to  others. 
Wilson   hailed  from   the   "Egypt"   section  of' 
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Illinois,  and  his  five-year  course  at  West  Point 
ended  in  time  to  give  him  a  brief  uneventful 
service  on  the  Pacific  coast  before  the  war 
opened.  As  chief  topographical  engineer  on 
the  staff  of  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman 
he  served  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  and  at 
Fort  Pulaski,  was  temporarily  on  McClellan's 
staff  in  the  Antietam  campaign  and  with  Grant 
in  the  West  from  that  time  till  February,  1864, 
when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  cavalry  bureau 
of  the  war  department.  But  late  summer  found 
him  commanding  a  division  under  Sherman, 
and  from  October  on  to  the  war's  end  he 
headed  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  western  army, 
capturing  a  number  of  important  posts  in  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  Jefferson  Davis  was  taken 
prisoner  by  troops  of  Wilson's  command.  He 
remained  in  the  army  until  1870,  and  when  the 
Spanish  war  began  was  made  a  major  general. 
His  corps  was  never  constituted,  but  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  Porto  Rico  and  continued 
as  a  department  commander  in  Cuba  until 
1900,  in  which  year  he  was  second  to  General 
Chaffee  in  the  Peking  expedition  ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  American 
army  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gram, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas  and  many  other 
civil  war  leaders  makes  his  frank  expressions 
regarding  them  of  special  value.  The  fir.<;'. 
thought  of  the  reader  may  be  that  both  criti- 
cisms and  praise  are  based  on  the  common 
prejudices  of  soldiers  who  have  their  own  repu- 
tations to  maintain.  But  Wilson  is  just  as 
blunt  in  some  of  his  unfavorable  comments  on 
Grant,  his  friend  and  supporter,  as  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  Sheridan  and  Sherman,  to  neither 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  under  obliga- 
tion;  and  the  merits  of  the  junior  generals 
are  as  freely  acknowledged  as  those  of  the 
great  leader.  The  personal  anecdotes  and 
observations  alone  make  the  two  volumes  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  a  complete  readins; 
leaves  an  impression  of  thoroughness  and  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned  that  is  characteristic  of 
few  military  biographies.  General  Wilson  de- 
serves hearty  commendation  for  this  masterly 
work.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 
$6  net. 

Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West, 
by  Katharine  Coman.  Far  from  being  unin- 
teresting or  even  lacking  in  romance,  the  eco- 
nomic developments  of  the  greater  part  of  what 
i's  now  the  United  States  include  some  of  the 
most  stirring  phases  of  American  history.  The 
heroic  spirit  of  the  adventurer  was  not  absent, 
surely,  in  the  explorer,  the  trader  or  the 
farmer.  Miss  Coman  presents  a  carefully 
planned  study  of  this  period — a  study  well 
sufficient  to  the  student  and  yet  supremely  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  who  would  be 
informed  regarding  his  country's  beginnings. 
First  in  order  comes  the  Spanish  occupation 
in  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  then  the  golden  days  of  the  fur  trade, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  settlers,  the  sweep  of 
emigration  in  the  later  '40s  and  the  'sos, 
and  the  critical  decision  against  the  spread  of 
slavery.  The  exceptional  value  of  Miss 
Coman's  admirable  work  is  that  it  correlates, 
m  proper  proportion,  various  sections  of  his- 
tory that  treated  separately  are  usually  not 
measured  by  correct  values.  The  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  for  example,  has  a  large  place 
in  historical  literature,  and  rightly  so ;  but 
to  the  complete  story  it  is  only  a  chapter  among 
many  that  deal  with  events  less  well  known. 
The  two  volumes  include  an  abundance  of  il- 
lustrations and  maps.  It  is  assuredly  one 
among  the  few  notable  historical  publications 
of  the  season.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $4  net. 

The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Puritan 
Fathers^  by  A.  C.  Addison.  To  those  who 
had  the  experience,  doubtless  there  was  little 
of  the  romantic  in  surrendering  homes  and 
careers  in  old  England  to  go  to  an  almost  un- 
known land ;  yet  the  romantic  aspects  of  the 
Pilgrim  emigration  will  '  never  be  exhausted. 
Mr.  Addison  has  chosen  in  this  interesting 
book  to  dwell  mainly  upon  the  characteristics 
of  old  Boston  and  its  relation  to  the  new 
Boston  in  America.  More  especially  does  he 
concern  himself  in  pleasant  fashion  with  John 
Cotton,  whose  independence  of  spirit  brought 
to  an  end  his  long  and  successful  service  as 
vicar  of  St.  Botolph's,  old  Boston,  and  led 
him  to  a  more  famous  service  as  minister  to 
First  church  in  the  new  Boston.  There  is  much 
of  description  and  anecdote  in  reference  to 
Loth  towns  and  to  the  grim  Puritans  of  the 


time,  and  the  charm  of  the  text  is  accentuated 
by  the  artistic  binding  and  printing.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  high  ex- 
cellence and  the  reproductions  of  manuscripts 
and  quaint  records  add  value  to  a  charming 
book.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
$2.50  net. 

Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Sid- 
ney Health.  The  religious  pilgrimages  so  com- 
mon in  mediaeval  times  offer  an  inviting  sub- 
ject for  study,  and  the  author  shows  that  the 
influences  which  they  exerted,  both  good  and 
evil,  were  of  considerable  importance.  While 
the  great  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
are  discussed  in  some  detail,  with  interesting 
accounts  of  the  journeys  of  notable  pilgrims, 
a  still  more  generous  space  is  accorded  the 
shrines  of  England.  Among  the  many  things 
which  find  place  in  this  comprehensive  book 
are  holy  wells  and  miracle-working  relics ;  the 
costumes,  tokens  and  badges  of  pilgrims ;  flag- 
ellants and  dancers ;  pilgrim  inns,  and  in- 
dulgences and  penances.  The  subject  is  cov- 
ered satisfyingly  and  entertainingly.  [Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Bron.x,  1639-1912,  by 
Stephen  Jenkins.  This  is  a  complete  and  well 
written  history  of  the  northern  section  of 
Greater  New  York  from  the  time  of  Jonas 
Bronck,  after  whom  it  was  named,  to  the  pres- 
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ent  day.  We  are  introduced  to  Henry  Hudson, 
Anne  Hutchinson,  Captain  Kidd,  Admiral 
Howe,  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  many  others  almost  as  well  known ; 
we  enter  into  the  social  life  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  regime  ;  we  glimpse  Gouverneur  Morris, 
our  haughty,  irascible  minister  to  France, 
giving  advice  to  Louis  XVL  which,  if  followed, 
might  have  prevented  the  reign  of  terror;  we 
see  the  tragic  figure  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  sor- 
rowing for  his  wife  and  writing  "Annabel  Lee" 
within  the  borders  of  the  Bronx ;  we  attend 
the  operation  of  the  first  ferry,  watch  the 
building  of  the  roads  and  bridges  through  the 
centuries  until  the  triumphs  of  present-day  en- 
gineering stand  before  us.  The  appeal  the 
book  makes  is  a  strong  one ;  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  well  provided  with  maps.  [G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $3.50  net. 

Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt,  by  Alexandre 
Aloret,  is  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  results 
of  the  researches  of  specialists  in  the  field  of 
Egyptology,  and  to  make  what  has  been  the 
property  of  the  few  the  possession  of  the 
many.  Professor  Moret,  himself  an  authority, 
has  done  previous  successful  work  along  this 
line.  A  variety  of  interesting  themes  is  chosen, 
dealing  both  with  the  government  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Every  chapter 
is  worth  while,  but  especially  interesting  are 
those  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  moral 
retribution  through  the  ages,  legendary  travels 
of  Egyptians  in  Asia,  and  the  debt  of  Homer 
to  the  folk  lore  and  art  of  Egypt.  The  final 
chapter  retells  entertainingly  the  story  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  and  the  decipherment  of  the 
hieroglyphics.  The  English  translation  is  the 
work  of  Mme.  Moret,  and  is  excellently  done. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2  net. 


Washington  and  Lincoln  :  Leaders  of  the 
Nation  in  the  Constitutional  Eras  of  American 
History,  by  Robert  W.  McLaughlin.  Doubtless 
nine  out  of  ten  persd'ns  asked  to  name  the 
greatest  two  Americans  would  choose  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln ;  but  when  asked  to  desig- 
nate the  greater  of  the  two  would  hesitate. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  not  set  himself 
to  making  such  a  designation.  What  he  has 
really  done  is  to  show  that  both  men  met 
differing  crises  with  that  sufficiency  which 
arises  solely  from  the  possession  of  true  great- 
ness. In  both  cases  something  more  than  mere 
skill,  or  even  wide  knowledge,  lay  behind  the 
course  of  action.  Mr.  McLaughlin  develops  his 
theme  with  a  leisureliness  that  may  tempt  one 
to  hasten  to  the  conclusion,  but  his  philosophy 
is  sound  and  his  citations  are  apt.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History. 
by  Edwin  W.  Morse.  The  Story  of  the 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Nation,  by 
Edwin  W.  Morse.  To  tell  the  nation's  history 
briefly  and  interestingly,  omitting  nothing  that 
is  significant,  has  been  the  aim  of  not  a  few 
writers.  The  task  is  difficult.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  ever  been  so  well  done  as  by  Mr. 
Morse  ;  his  English  is  lucid,  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion excellent  and  his  style  interesting 
We  have  seen  no  better  brief  American  his- 
tory. Illustrations  are  plentiful  and  appro- 
priate. [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Ancient  EgyI>t,  bv 
Percy  E.  Newberry  and  John  Garstang.  This 
history  is  little  more  than  an  outline,  covering 
the  period  from  3000  to  332  B.  C,  but  it  has  a 
value  for  one  who  wants  ready  access  to  the 
main  facts  of  Egyptian  history.  The  index 
is  full,  and  besides  four  maps  there  are  nu- 
merous excellent  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. The  book  is  based  on  the  most  reliable 
results  of  archaeological  research,  and  the 
standing  of  its  authors  makes  it  authoritative. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

A  History  of  Russia,  by  V.  A.  Kluchevsky ; 
translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth.  The  author,  re- 
cently a  professor  of  Russian  history  in  the 
University  of  Moscow,  is  producing  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  Russia  in  three  volumes, 
of  which  this  is  the  second.  It  extends  over 
the  period  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Ivan  III.  in  1462  and  ending  in  1613  with  the 
new  dynasty  on  the  Muscovite  throne.  One 
does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  authorita- 
tive, exhaustive  and  significant.  [E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia,  1864-5,  by 
George  Haven  Putnam.  The  well-known  pub- 
lisher,' who  as  a  young  officer  in  the  Union 
army  shared  the  life  at  Libby  and  other  Con- 
federate prisons,  describes  his  experiences  in- 
terestingly. He  writes  in  kindly  spirit,  but 
the  facts  given  do  not  weaken  the  accepted  con- 
clusion that  treatment  in  some  of  these  places 
of  confinement  was  unnecessarily  severe.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

General  Literature 

The  American  Mind,  by  Bliss  Perry  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $1.25  net),  deals 
with  the  literary  revelations  of  American  tem- 
perament, while  another  interpreter  of  litera- 
ture, Brander  Matthews,  in  Gateways  to  Lit- 
erature and  Other  Essays  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.25  net),  takes  a  more 
cosmopolitan  view  and  gives  us  interpretations 
of  English  and  French  literature  as  well  as 
of  American.  Mr.  Perry  applies  the  theory  of 
climate,  period  and  environment  as  the  de- 
termining factors  in  shaping  literature  to  our 
American  production,  with  the  result  that  we 
h^ve  developed  a  distinctive  "American  mind" 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  only  of 
race  and  climate.  An  incidental  remark  in 
this  chapter,  by  the  way,  is  worthy  of  thought: 
"Contemporary  European  democracy  is  hardly 
yet  aware  that  Calvin's  Instittites  is  one  of  its 
great  charters,"  says  the  author  in  speaking 
of  the  early  fortunes  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  deterministic  interpretation  of 
literature  is  also  taken  up,  in  its  economic  as- 
pects, by  Professor  Matthews.  His  essay  is 
based  upon  Professor  Seligman's  presentation 
of  the  theory  made  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, however,  treats  the  theme  in  its  most 
obvious  aspect,  the  influence  which  reward  or 
lack  of  reward  had  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
old  world  authors.    In  one  of  the  most  provoc- 
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ative  of  his  essays,  "The  Devil's  Advocate," 
Mr.  Matthews  quotes  and  supplements  some 
very  drastic  cirticism  of  Ruskin.  Going  farther 
than  the  men  who  have  exalted  Ruskin's  Chris- 
tian spirit  at  the  expense  of  his  economics  and 
icsthetics,  Mr.  Matthews  denies  that  his  spirit 
had  that  humility  and  graciousness  that  is  dis- 
tinctively Christian,  and  he  fears  that  at  times 
Ruskin  became  nothing  more  than  a  common 
scold.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  essay  in 
either  of  these  books  is  Mr.  Perry's  last  one 
on  "Individualism  and  Fellowship."  As  an 
ethical  interpretation  of  and  program  for  the 
American  mind  it  may  be  unreservedly  com- 
mended to  all  who  mold  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can thought. 

The  Inn  of  Tranquillity,  by  John  Gals- 
worthy. A  collection  of  essays  and  "fiction- 
essays"  written  with  characteristic  grace  and 
sureness  of  artistic  touch,  forming  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  the  publishing  world  has 
offered  to  the  public  this  fall.  To  magazine 
readers  many  of  the  essays  are  already  familiar, 
but  their  inclusion  in  one  volume  is  convenient, 
and  because  of  their  seriousness  of  purpose 
I  they  will  in  all  instances  bear  rereading.  Those 
I  who  find  Galsworthy  vague  and  difficult  to 
understand  should  read  carefully  the  group  of 
essays  included  under  the  rubric  "Concerning 
Letters."  "Some  Platitudes  Concerning  Drama" 
reveals  his  own  method  of  work.  "The  Novel- 
ist's Allegory"  clarifies  and  justifies  mooted 
points  in  "Justice"  and  "Strife" — to  cite  only 
two  examples.  "Magpie  Over  the  Hill"  is  an 
allegory  of  sacred  and  profane  love.  "Concern- 
ing Life"  contains  several  of  the  "fiction- 
essays,"  in  which  plot  and  action  are  at  a 
minimum  of  interest,  and  which  attract  by 
the  haunting  power  of  their  appeal.  There  is 
a  picture  of  the  old  bootmaker,  conscientious 
and  painstaking,  who  never  made  a  footgear 
without  seeing  before  him  the  very  "Soul  of 
Boot";  and  there  is  the  displaced  cabman, 
motionless,  gazing  only  at  the  tail  of  his  old 
horse,  while  the  taxis,  carrying  his  old  cus- 
tomers, go  spinning  down  rainy  Piccadilly. 
"The  Inn  of  Tranquillity"  records  the  im- 
pressions of  a  mind  sensitive  alike  to  beauty 
and  to  pain ;  and  "I  ask,  Sirs,  what  in  the 
world  is  so  dear  as  this  power  to  see — whether 
it  be  the  beautiful  or  the  foul  that  is  dis- 
closed?" [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

The  Provincial  American,  and  Other 
Papers,  by  Meredith  Nicholson.  A  sane  opti- 
mism and  an  abundant  sense  of  humor  charac- 
terize these  essays  of  a  Hoosier  who  has  turned 
from  the  writing  of  best  sellers  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  serious  studies  in  fiction  and 
serious  interpretive  essays  on  American  life. 
His  defense — or  rather  explanation,  for  it  con- 
tains no  apologetic  note — of  the  American 
provincial  is  one  that  every  metropolitan  should 
read.  It  is  not  only  a  glowing  tribute  to  many 
individual  Americans  as  well  as  to  provincials 
in  general  but  it  is  a  rebuke  to  all  forms  of 
intellectual  snobbery.  Churchgoers  in  particular 
will  be  interested  in  the  essay  "Should  Smith 
Go  to  Church?"  which  has  recently  aroused 
such  wide  discussion  and  dissent  through  the 
columns  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  While  this 
essay  contains  sharp  criticism  of  the  church,  it 
is  nevertheless  marked  by  a  sympathy  with 
the  trials  of  the  pastor  which  is  lacking  not 
only  in  many  other  critics  but  in  some  congre- 
gations. The  last  essay  in  the  volume  is  the 
famous  "Confessions  of  a  Best  Seller"  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  which  treated  the  subject  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's own  melodramatic  efforts  with  absolute 
frankness.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.25  net. 

A  Miscellany  of  Men,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
How  Mr.  Chesterton  keeps  it  up  is  one  of  the 
literary  phenomena  of  the  age;  but  he  does 
it,  as  is  proved  anew  in  his  latest  essays.  By 
"it"  we  mean,  of  course,  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  expression  and  the  scintillant  epigrammatism 
that  have  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the 
master  of  English  paradox."  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  remarks  upon  the  suffragist  in  the 
first  essay:  "No  honest  man  dislikes  the 
public  woman.  He  can  only  dislike  the  polit- 
ical woman;  an  entirely  different  thing.  .  .  . 
When  a  woman  puts  up  her  fists  to  a  man  she 
is  putting  herself  in  the  only  posture  in  which 
he  is  not  afraid  of  her.  He  can  be  afraid  of 
her  speech  and  still  more  of  her  silence ; 
but  force  reminds  him  of  a  rusted  but  very  real 
weapon  of  which  he  has  grown  ashamed.  .  .  . 
But  that  she  should  stand  on  a  platform  in  the 
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exact  attitude  in  which  he  stands ;  leaning 
forward  a  little  more  than  is  graceful  and 
holding  her  mouth  open  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  is  dignified — well,  I  only  write  here 
of  the  facts  of  natural  history ;  and  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  this,  and  not  publicity  or  im- 
portance, that  hurts."  "The  Priest  of  Spring" 
discloses  the  poetry,  "The  Sentimental  Sot"  the 
romance  that  one  is  always  discovering  in 
Chesterton  if  he  but  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  his  cleverness.  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Humanly  Speaking,  by  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers.  It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  discover 
Mr.  Crothers  in  a  mood  not  quite  so  stimulating 
as  that  reflected  in  his  last  volume,  "Among 
Friends."  However,  this  new  series  of  es- 
says has  much  in  it  that  is  worth  while — 
notably  the  tribute  to  William  James  as  a  per- 
sonality that  reveals  the  "highest  reaches  of 
the  American  temperament,"  a  man  whose 
anticipatory  genius  led  him  to  "love  the  wil- 
derness of  thought  where  shy  wild  things  hide — 
half  hopes,  half  realities,"  and  thus  to  develop 
what  James  speaks  of  himself  as  the  "best 
divining  po\\er."  The  essay  on  the  obvious- 
ness of  Dickens  is  characteristically  delicious, 
as  is  "The  Contemporaneousness  of  Rome." 
This   is  the   sort  of  volume  that  a  man  of 
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scholarly  instincts  and  humorous  appreciation 
likes  to  give  as  a  gift  to  another  man  of  the 
same  type.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.25  net. 

The  Selected  Writings  of  William  Sharp, 
edited  by  Mrs.  William  Sharp,  are  now  com- 
plete in  the  new  uniform  edition.  The  five 
volumes  run  as  follows:  "Songs  and  Poems," 
"Studies  and  Appreciations,"  "Papers,  Critical 
and  Reminiscent,"  "Literary  Geography  and 
Travel-Sketches"  and  "Vistas."  These,  together 
with  Mrs.  Sharp's  nobly  beautiful  memoir  of 
her  husband  (in  two  volumes)  and  the  seven 
volumes  published  under  the  pseudonym  "Fiona 
Macleod"  (also  uniform),  present  the  complete 
record  of  William  Sharp's  literary  activity  and 
of  his  personality.  A  large  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  the  publishers  of  this  Celtic  poet,  es- 
sayist and  romancer,  whose  poetry  is  so  ten- 
derly haunting  and  whose  prose  imaginings  are 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  language. 
[Dufifield  and  Company,  New  York.  Each 
$1.50. 

Who's  Who  in  Dickens,  compiled  by 
Thomas  Alexander  Fyfe.  The  present  volume 
lists  the  Dickens  characters  in  alphabetical 
order,  giving  in  each  case  the  title  of  the 
book  in  which  they  are  found,  and  a  brief 
characterization,  usually  from  Dickens's  own 
words.  As  a  concordance  to  the  characters  of 
Dickens  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  We 
have  noted  one  or  two  omissions,  but  they 
are  not  serious.  Any  public  library  would 
do  well  to  place  this  handbook  beside  its  set 
of  Dickens,  and  many  private  libraries  will  find 
it  a  welcome  and  convenient  work  of  reference. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $2. 
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Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Staff,  by  Arthur  Chris- 
topher Benson.  Mr.  Benson  paid  with  a  long 
and  distressing  nervous  collapse  the  natural 
penalty  of  excessive  brain  work.  A  part  of 
the  penalty  was  that  utter  sense  of  failure  and 
hopelessness  which  neurasthenics  alone  can 
know.  When  he  had  finally  emerged  from  his 
"deep  waters,"  however,  he  found  that  in  and 
through  them  he  had  learned  some  new  things 
about  humanity,  about  the  soul,  about  God. 
What  these  things  were  Mr.  Benson  has  set 
forth  here  in  his  usual  style  of  masterly  sim- 
plicity. Only  one  who  has  himself  known  the 
"valley  of  the  shadow"  could  grasp  the  full 
spiritual  significance  of  this  intimate  experi- 
ence of  the  author's,  but  it  holds  help  and 
inspiration  for  those  who  believe  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good,  while  for  those 
who  have  failed  to  see  the  mark  of  the  divine 
hand  on  their  own  lives  there  is  a  vision  whicti 
points  out  the  truth.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  $1.50. 

On  Emerson,  and  Other  Essays,  by  Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck ;  translated  by  Montrose  J. 
Moses.  Three  introductory  essays  devoted  to 
Emerson,  Ruysbroeck  and  Novalis  make  up 
the  present  volume.  The  American  reader 
turns  with  keen  interest  to  the  one  on  Emer- 
son and  meets  at  the  outset  the  confessions 
of  the  translator  as  to  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining the  precise  meaning  of  the  original. 
Maeterlinck  paraphrases  Emerson  rather  than 
translates  him,  yet  he  has  caught  and  in- 
terpreted Emerson's  spirit  in  terms  of  his  own 
personality.  The  essay  is  not  only  a  charming 
one  in  itself  but  affords  material  for  some  very 
interesting  comparisons,  even  though  the  trans- 
lator has  felt  that  in  justice  to  Emerson  he 
must  quote  him  from  the  original.  The  other 
two  essays  are  distinctly  different.  They  con- 
tain some  bits  of  biography  and  are  more 
definite  attempts  at  interpretation.  One  gains 
a  new  impression  of  Maeterlinck  himself  when 
he  discovers  the  influence  upon  his  mind  of  the 
middle-aged  mystic,  the  German  philosopher 
and  the  American  essayist.  This  volume  is 
certainly  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  ac- 
curate analysis  of  Maeterlinck.  [Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

Change  in  the  Village,  by  George  Bourne. 
There  is  a  new  interest  in  rural  life  every- 
where, and  while  most  of  the  studies  of  the 
subject  have  come  to  us  thus  far  in  the  back- 
grounds of  fiction,  Mr.  Bourne's  volume  is  a 
document  of  considerable  social  and  economic 
value.  The  English  village  which  it  describes 
is  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  nothing  of  scenic 
picturesqueness,  and  with  no  historic  interest 
to  lift  it  above  the  level  of  its  environment. 
The  economic  changes  of  modern  times  have 
made  their  way  into  this  obscure  community. 
The  great  outside  world  has  intruded  with  its 
cheaper  products  and  also  with  its  alluring  in- 
vitation to  the  strong,  the  capable,  the  promis- 
ing to  make  their  homes  elsewhere.  So  subtle 
and  continuous  have  been  the  changes  that 
only  one  who  has  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
through  the  years  can  realize  the  results  of 
their  working.  In  many  respects  the  stock 
has  deteriorated  ;  but  there  are  features  of  the 
picture  that  contain  elements  of  hope.  The 
change  which  has  gone  on  in  this  village  has 
been  going  on  far  more  rapidly  in  other  com- 
munities in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.35 
net. 

Man  or  Machine:  Which?  by  Al  Priddy. 
The  New  England  minister  who  told  his  own 
story  in  a  larger  book,  "Through  the  Mill," 
has  given  in  this  volume  of  short  essays  an 
interpretation  of  ideals  in  industry.  That  the 
machine  thus  far  has  mastered  the  man  who 
manages  it  is  the  sad  conclusion  of  the  first 
part ;  but  the  author  holds  strongly  that  the 
economic  waste  of  mismanaged  and  idle  ma- 
chinery, and  the  compulsions  of  the  new  order 
in  production,  hav6  their  own  certain  destiny 
in  the  evolution  of  a  higher  type  of  moral 
character.  It  is  this  last  part  which  is  par- 
ticularly illuminating  and  encouraging.  [Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston.    75  cents  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen,  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Ian  Maclaren,  exhibits  our  beloved  author  at 
his  best,  and  his  worst  is  better  than  the  best 
of  his  imitators.  The  introductory  story — • 
that  of  the  rich  book  owner  who  exhibited  ro 
him  with  great  pride  a  mahogany  bookcase  he 
had  bought  at  an  auction,  "with  all  the  books 
thrown  in" — is  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 
In  his  sketch  of  "Robert  Burns"  Maclaren 
speaks  his  mind  pretty  freely  upon  certain  eco- 
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nomic  and  sociological  problems  which  filled 
Burns's  early  life  with  misery ;  and,  cleric 
though  he  was  to  the  close  of  his  life,  the 
writer  sympathizes  with  those  satirical  thrusts 
-which  Burns  gave  the  unctuous  forms  of  piety 
among  the  "unco  guid"  of  his  day.  While 
he  does  not  ignore  or  condone  the  poet's  sins, 
he  has  charity  for  the  man  whose  conscience 
was  his  own  nemesis.  [George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1.25. 

Gleams,  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  These 
"gleams"  came  to  the  author  in  sudden  little 
inspirations,  he  tells  us — the  fruit,  of  course, 
of  previous  meditations,  but  in  their  finished 
form  apparently  elaborated  by  the  subjective 
mind.  They  are  simply  what  the  newspaper 
man  calls  "paragraphs,"  only  they  deal  in  a 
sanely  optimistic  way  with  vital  themes  of 
living,  striving  and  enjoying.  Occasionally 
they  degenerate  into  mere  platitudes  which 
could  easily  be  evolved  without  the  aid  of 
either  previous  reflection  or  the  subjective 
mind ;  for  instance,  "Through  error  goes  the 
way  to  wisdom,"  or  "Stunted  bodies  make 
stunted  wills."  But  generally  Mr.  Bjorkman 
is  more  inspired,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  "To 
work  for  one's  self  alone  is  like,  saving  for  a 
day  that  will  never  come."  [Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Literary  Hearthstones  of  Dixie,  by  La 
Salle  Corbell  Pickett.  Herein  are  contained 
little  journeys  to  the  homes  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Sidney  Lanier,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  later  literary  lights  of 
the  Southland,  down  to  and  including  Uncle 
Remus.  Mrs.  Pickett  writes  of  a  number  of 
them  out  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  her 
style  has  that  warmth  which  we  look  for  when 
someone  from  Dixie  talks  about  the  South  in 
the  days  before  the  war.  The  studies  cannot 
he  called  critical ;  but  they  glow  with  the 
spirit  of  the  sunny  South  and  are  lit  with  the 
author's  rapt  admiration  for  the  literary  lights 
of  her  own  section.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.    $1.50  net. 

Americans  and  Others,  by  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  touches  on  a  variety  of  themes  ranging 
from  the  "tenlptations  of  Eve"  to  "the  grocer's 
cat."^  In  her  hands  the  personal  essay  gains 
sufficient  distinction  and  charm  to  justify  a 
type  that  has  lately  been  more  or  less  out  of 
vogue.  "The  Mission  of  Humor,"  "A  Ques- 
tion of  Politeness"  and  "The  Condescension 
of  Borrowers"  represent  the  author's  most  con- 
genial mood,  and  reflect  a  mind  that  for  bril- 
liancy, subtlety,  piquancy  and  genuineness  is 
second  to  no  woman  essayist's  in  this  country — 
or  abroad,  so  far  as  we  know.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $1.10  net. 

The  Message  of  Robert  Browning,  by  A. 
Austin  Foster.  In  the  analysis  of  one  after 
another  of  Browning's  significant  poems  these 
ten  short  sketches  set  forth  what  we  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  "his  masculine 
thinking  and  his  robust  optimistic  faith."  They 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  with  as  great  literature. 
They  are  distinctly  popular  and  elementary, 
but  will  help  to  interpret  Browning  to  those 
who  wish  to  find  the  keynote  of  his  optimism. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Shakespeare's  Wit  and  Humor,  by  William 
A.  Lawson.  Mr.  Lawson  has  made  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  different  plays,  preceding  each 
group  of  selections  with  a  very  short  outline 
of  the  play  itself  and  the  relation  of  the 
humorous  characters,  or  situations,  to  the  gen- 
eral plot.  He  has  eliminated  from  the  text 
those  bits  of  Shakespeare's  humor  which  in- 
volve anything  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  mak- 
ing it  a  suitable  work  for  home  readin,?. 
[George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company.     $1.25  net. 

A  Little  of  Everything,  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Whether  it  be  novels,  essays  or  "a  little  of 
everything"  that  Mr.  Lucas  writes,  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  his  work  is  a  genial, 
Lambian  humor,  and  his  latest  volume  is  rich 
in  pleasing  reflections  on  life  in  its  less  serious 
aspects.  More  than  stray  snatches  of  things 
this  whimsical  collection  does  not  purport  to 
be,  but  as  such  it  furnishes  happy  diversion  for 
a  trivial  mood.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25  net. 

How  'TwAS,  by  Stephen  Reynolds,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  collection  of  "short  stories  and 
small  travels,"  and  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
known  for  his  stories  of  the  working  classes, 
based  on  first-hand  impressions  of  the  life  he 
depicts.  A  sociological  interest  is  predominant 
in  these  significant  studies.  [Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $i.6o  net. 


Poetry  and  Its  History  * 

The  Poetical  Works  of  George  Meredith. 
Admirers  of  George  Meredith  will  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  publishers  for  this  new  edition  of 
his  complete  poems,  with  helpful  notes  by  G. 
M.  Trevelyan.  "Admirers  of  Meredith" — that 
is  it;  one  dare  not  say  "lovers  of  Meredith." 
His  readers  admire  and  stand  in  reverential 
awe  of  him ;  only  a  few  have  any  emotional 
regard  for  his  literary  personality.  From  the 
world's  point  of  view  he  is  all  head  and  no 
heart ;  and  yet  there  is  a  big,  manly  love  of 
men  in  him.  Meredith  gives  in  proportion  as 
he  receives.  He  js  too  intellectual  ever  to  be 
popular:  he  will  never  directly  cheer  or  com- 
fort a  people,  but  he  will  live  as  the  companion 
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of  small  groups  of  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  some  measure  of.  selfhood.  His  poetry 
i.<;  that  of  a  great  man  ;  it  is  not  the  music  of 
an  age  or  a  nation.  To  a  greater  degree  than 
Matthew  Arnold,  Meredith  is  a  poet  of  sweet- 
ness and  light — a  nourishing  sweetness  and 
a  searching  light.  If  poetry  is  a  criticism  of 
life,  he  is  destined  to  rank  as  the  most  analyt- 
ical, the  most  solidly  intellectual  and  the  most 
provocative  poet  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
Among  the  best  of  the  early  poems  are  those 
in  which  he  describes  what  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Southey,  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Keats  means 
to  him,  in  relation  to  their  unique  personalities. 
"The  song"  of  Keats  is  that  "of  a  nightingale 
sent  through  a  slumbrous  valley,  low-lidded 
with  twilight."  "Modern  Love,"  a  narrative  of 
fifty  sixteen-line  sonnets,  is  the  biggest  psycho- 
logical poem  in  the  English  language.  Swin- 
burne said,  referring  to  the  forty-seventh  son- 
net, "a  more  perfect  piece  of  writing  no  man 
alive  has  ever  turned  out,"  and  he  considered 
three  of  the  lines  "the  grandest  perhaps  of 
the  book" — 

"But  in  the  largeness  of  the  evening  earth 
Our  spirits  grew  as  we  went  side  by  side. 
The  hour  became  her  husband  and  my  bride.'' 
There  is  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  60  years 
of  age,  and  the  typography  of  the  volume  is 
warmly  to  be  commended.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $2  net. 

English  LySiical  Poetry,  by  Edward  Bliss 
Reed.  One's  first  feeling  when  opening  this 
book  is  that  of  surprise  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  such  history.  Surely  it  was  time  for 
a  work  of  this  character,  and  Dr.  Reed,  who  is 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Yale,  has 
shown  his  equipment  and  aptitude  for  the  task. 
He  traces  the  history  of  English  lyrical  poetry 
from  Saxon  times  to  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
task  is  not  wholly  a  simple  one ;  the  very 
definition  of  lyric  poetry  is  less  simple  than 
might  be  imagined,  and  the  classification  of 
poets  and  their  works  under  a  definition  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Dr.  Reed 
accepts  Aristotle's  classification  of  poetry  as 
the  epic,  the  drama  and  the  song,  and  considers 
lyric  poetry  in  its  essence  as  poetry  adapted  to 
be  sung  ;  yet  in  the  same  breath  he  widens  its 
scope,  declaring  that  we  cannot  retain  lyric 
poetry  within  these  restrictions,  especially  since 
song  with  the  Greeks  was  an  all-embracing  term, 
while  the  modern  song  has  much  more  strict 
dependence  upon  music.  Practically,  therefore, 
he  considers  any  poem  lyric  which  is  written 
in  a  style  that  would  have  been  considered 
lyrical  by  the  Greeks.  One  charm  of  the  book 
is  its  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  arbitrary 
bounds.    But  if  definitions  have  not  restricted 


the  author,  the  limitations  of  space  have  dccne  so,, 
and  he  has  omitted  some  authors  one  would 
have  been  glad  to  find  in  the  good  company 
of  their  fellows  within  this  sizable  volume  of 
more  than  600  pages.  The  book  is  certain 
to  make  a  place  for  itself  and  perhaps  for 
another  beside  it.  [Yale  University  Press. 
$2.25  net. 

American  Poems,  selected  and  edited,  with 
illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy, by  Walter  C.  Bronson.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Bronson's  volume  is  to  meet  a  need  of  schools 
and  colleges  and  to  give  the  general  reader  a 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  poetry 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bronson  is  a  professor 
of  English  literature  in  Brown  University  and 
is  well  equipped  for  his  task.  One  of  the  chief 
values  of  the  volume  is  its  emphasis  upon  the 
lesser  known  poets  and  the  earlier,  less  familiar 
phases  of  our  poetical  development.  [Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    $1.50  net. 

Art  and  Art  History 

The  Art  Treasures  of  Washington,  by 
Helen  W.  Henderson.  This  is  not  a  catalogue 
of  private  collections  but  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  National  Gallery  and  Museum, 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  important 
works  in  the  capitol  and  the  library  of  con- 
gress, and  the  interesting  statuary  in  the  city. 
Charmingly  illustrated  and  written  in  the  most 
refreshing  manner  (Miss  Henderson  says  that 
her  work  is  the  result  of  a  springtime  visit 
which  suggested  "an  analogy  between  the 
awakening  of  nature  and  the  quickening  of  art 
impulses  in  this  most  lovely  city"),  this  book  is 
a  treasure  indeed  and  will  rnake  a  very  ac- 
ceptable gift.  Perhaps  one's  only  fault  finding 
will  be  confined  to  the  photograph  of  the  Adams 
monument  by  St.  Gaudens,  in  which  the  beau- 
tiful figure  "Grief"  has  been  caught  at  a  rather 
unfortunate  angle.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Com- 
pany, Boston.    $3  net. 

The  Raphael  Book,  by  Frank  Ray  Fraprie. 
"There  is  no  more  lovable  character  in  the 
history  of  art  than  Raphael."  Thus  Mr.  Fra- 
prie begins  his  account  of  the  life  of  Raphael 
Santi  of  Urbino  and  his  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  together  with  a  description  of  his 
works.  He  does  not  attempt  to  supplant  earlier 
biographies  —  Vasari's,  Passavant's,  Muntz's. 
Crowe's  and  Cavalcaselle's ;  but  these  are 
stately  volumes  inaccessible  to  many,  and  so 
the  author  finds  a  ready  vindication  for  his 
book  of  handy  size.  Mr.  Fraprie  emphasizes 
particularly  the  beauty,  chastity  and  Christian 
elements  of  Raphael's  work  in  a  way  that  shows 
him  to  be  an  interpreter  as  well  as  enthusiastic 
lover  of  art.  The  illustrations  in  duogravure 
and  in  color  are  admirable,  and  the  book  will 
make  an  unusually  attractive  gift.  [L.  C.  Page 
and  Company,  Boston.    $2.50  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Renaissance,  by  William 
Henry  Hudson.  This  volume  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  commendation  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  renaissance.  Its  first  merit  is  the 
depth  of  its  foreground,  and  the  consequent 
perspective  which  it  affords.  Too  often  the 
renaissance  has  been  interpreted  merely  as 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art;  here  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  age  of  discovery  of  personality. 
What  this  did  for  the  world  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  a  rapid  study  of  any  one  depart- 
ment of  human  thought.  This  volume  aims  at 
a  comprehension  which  adapts  it  well  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  reader.  [Cassell  and 
Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art,  by  H.  H 
Powers.  Dr.  Powers  states  the  purpose  of  his 
book  as  "an  attempt  partially  to  interpret  the 
development  of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo." 
The  accounts  are  nontechnical,  and  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  general  reader  by 
reason  of  their  directness  and  lucidity,  ex- 
cellent biographical  data  and  good  illustrations. 
As  a  handbook  to  Christian  art  the  volume  will 
prove  very  useful.  [Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $2  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  and  thf. 
Florence  Academy,  by  Charles  C.  Heyl,  is  a 
charming  book  for  Christmas  time  on  the 
arts,  artists  and  galleries  of  Florence,  illus- 
trated by  fifty  or  sixty  full-page  plates  present- 
ing selected  examples  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. As  an  introduction  we  have  the  story  of 
the  renaissance,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
Academy  and  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo. 
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The  Italo-Byzantine  school  is  illustrated  by  a 
crude,  flat  painting  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  shows  how  deep  was  the  pit  from 
which  Florentine  art  was  digged.  Of  course 
there  are  madonnas  galore,  but  happily  no  one 
of  the  Florentine  masters  reveled  in  the 
ghastly  subjects  which  appealed  so  powerfully 
to  other  schools.  The  sweet  influence  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  the  child-loving  spirit  of  Botti- 
celli dominated  the  Florentines,  governing  in  a 
measure  even  the  vigorous  art  of  Michael 
.Angelo.  Happy  the  book  lover  who  finds  this 
volume  in  his  stocking  Christmas,  and  happier 
he  to  whom  it  recalls  his  own  early  visits  to 
the  Uffizi.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
$2  net. 

English  and  Irish  Views  of  Irish 
Questions 

Aspects  of  Home  Rule,  by  Arthur  James 
Balfour.  These  extracts  from  the  speeches  oi 
England's  former  premier  and  Unionist  leader 
are  given  timeliness  by  the  fact  that  the  latest 
Irish  home  rule  bill  has  been  making  steady 
progress  through  the  house  of  commons,  despite 
occasional  outbursts  of  violence,  and  is  expected 
to  pass  that  body  by  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
Thereafter  it  may  meet  rejection  from  the 
house  of  lords,  and  be  repassed  by  the  com- 
mons, each  step  being  attended  by  protracted 
discussion  and  excitement.  Opponents  of  the 
measure  will  here  find  ample  ammunition  pre- 
sented in  clear  and  forcible  English.  The 
most  recent  one  of  these  speeches  was  delivered 
a  year  ago,  and  attacks  the  two  arguments  that 
self-government  for  Ireland  would  be  a  grear 
administrative  advantage,  and  that  Ireland  is  £ 
nation  entitled  to  home  rule  as  a  primary  right. 
Mr.  Balfour  holds  that  the  present  governmeni 
of  the  united  kingdom  is  "a  unity,"  and  thnt 
to  go  from  unity  to  federalism  means  moving 
toward  separation.  He  argues  that  in  America, 
for  example,  there  has  been  a  movement  toward 
unity  through  federalism,  but  to  give  home  rule 
to  Ireland  would  be  to  reverse  this  modern 
trend.  Furthermore,  he  objects  to  giving  to 
Irishmen  privileges  which  are  not  afforded  to 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  He  charges  the 
"Irish  agitators"  with  perpetually  appealing  to 
sentiments  which  draw  their  whole  strength 
from  the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs  and  ancient 
difficulties,  but  he  denies  the  historic  basis  or 
justification  of  this  sentiment.  He  declares  that 
parliaments  in  Ireland  did  not  succeed,  whereas 
the  imperial  parliament  has  succeeded.  Other 
discussions,  dating  from  Gladstone's  time,  tak'' 
up  the  question  from  the  English,  Irish,  reli- 
gious and  general  policy  standpoints.  An  ap- 
pendix gives  the  text  in  full  of  Gladstone's 
defeated  home  rule  bill  of  1893.  For  Americans 
who  wish  to  understand  the  issue  and  supply 
themselves  with  arguments  against  home  rule 
the  book  will  be  found  suggestive  and  helpful. 
IE.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New  York.  $1 
net. 

Dublin  Castle  and  the  Irish  People,  by  R. 
Barry  O'Brien.  Condemnation  of  the  Englis'a 
administrative  system  in  Ireland,  criticism  of 
the  various  "boards"  and  what  Chamberlain  re- 
ferred to  in  his  famous  Holloway  speech  as 
"the  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism  known 
as  Dublin  castle,"  are  essentially  topics  of  the 
times  upon  which  the  ill-informed  will  welcome 
some  accurate  information.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
sought  to  supply  it  in  an  energetic  discussion 
of  the  growth  and  vyork  of  English  governmeni 
institutions  in  Ireland  ;  and  though  this  volume 
is  merely  a  second  edition  of  the  one  published 
last  March,  it  is  of  such  undeniable  worth 
in  the  realm  of  Irish  political  literature  as  to 
make  its  reprinting  highly  justifiable  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  New  Womanhood 

Woman  and  'Womanhood,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby. 
Mr.  Saleeby  handles  a  tremendous  subject 
with  insight  and  comprehension.  He  is  never 
very  original,  but  his  knowledge  is  scientific 
and  his  expression  clear.  From  many  stand- 
points he  treats  many  phases  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood.  Since  he  earnestly  believes 
that  woman  is  dedicated  to  the  future,  all  his 
principles  hinge  on  this,  and  his  desire  is  to 
promote  the  protection  and  idealization  of 
motherhood  among  all  people.  Eugenics  he 
considers  not  alien  to  natural  selection,  and 
parental  repsonsibility  a  thing  to  be  enforced 
by  the  state,  when  necessary.  There  can  be 
no  economic  independence  of  sex  because  the 


sexes  arc  interdependent.  With  these  present- 
day  questions  he  has  a  consideration  for  funda- 
mentals that  is  sanely  progressive.  And  always 
the  rights  of  mothers  concern  him  more  than 
woman's  rights.  He  thinks  that  women  can 
compete  successfully  with  men  in  industry 
only  at  the  cost  of  complete  womanhood  ;  but 
when  women  realize  that  man's  work  is  all  in 
the  present,  and  woman's  for  the.  future,  the 
old  parasitic  ideas  will  disappear.  The  appeal 
is  to  womankind — to  the  real  mother  in  every 
woman.  Not  ^nly  social  problems  are  dis- 
cussed but  the  intimate  questions  that  trouble 
all  girls — love,  courtship,  the  man  she  will 
marry.  These  are  handled  with  a  wisdom  and 
simplicity  that  will  give  many  a  young  woman 
a  different  viewpoint  and  a  better  sense  of 
values  than  the  popular  ones  of  today.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  its 
enriching  conception  of  "how  divine  a  thing 
a  woman  may  be  made."  [Mitchell  Kennerley, 
New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Woman's  Part  in  Government,  by  William 
H.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  bureau  of  municipal  research,  has  evolved 
from  the  woman  question  a  sound,  vital  book. 
Believing  that  women  will  vote  eventually  as 
naturally  as  men,  the  critical  point  is,  "What 
is  the  next  step,  whether  they  vote  or  not?" 
And  most  emphatically  in  Mr.  Allen's  mind 
that  next  step  is  "between-election  seeing  and 
thinking."  It  is  easy  for  a  man,  after  he  has 
voted,  to  forget  for  what  he  voted,  to  neglect 
following  up  before-election  promises;  but  just 
such  work  a  woman,  with  her  greater  leisure, 
could  accept  as  a  real  opportunity  for  personal 
and  national  service.  This  study  of  how  best 
to  fulfill  her  responsibilities  is  made  forceful 
by  terse  questions  and  brief  suggestions.  Con- 
ditions are  analyzed ;  current  public  terms, 
often  mysterious  to  the  averagely  informed 
woman,  are  explained ;  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  from  where  definite  informa- 
tion on  social  questions  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  The  book  stimulates  with  its  keen 
humor  and  enthusiasm.    It  is  sane,  simple  and 
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sincere — drawn  from  a  background  of  varied 
experience.  Often  such  a  book  reaches  only 
those  already  interested,  but  Mr.  Allen's  ideas 
should  be  more  widely  read,  for  he  points  a 
new  way  to  intelligent  women.  [Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Modern  Woman's  Rights  Movement, 
by  Dr.  Kaethe  Schirmacher,  is  a  general  his- 
torical survey  of  this  movement  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  population,  with  preponderance  of 
men  or  women,  the  various  political  and  suf- 
frage organizations,  the  attitude  toward  women 
in  the  different  countries,  including  the  Far 
East,  are  treated  concisely  and  often  on  an 
interesting  comparative  basis.  The  author  is 
sure  that  the  further  enlightenment  of  man 
by  education  means  the  vote  for  woman,  and  is 
ardently  an  advocate  both  of  the  education  and 
the  vote.  The  book  will  be  especially  good  for 
reference,  and,  as  information,  its  purpose  is 
timely  and  well  served.  [Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.     $1.50  net. 


Religion  and  Theology 

Civilization  at  the  Cross  Roads,  by  J. 
Neville  Figgis.  There  is  a  story  that  when 
someone  in  Emerson's  presence  stated,  with 
much  force  and  baldness,  the  doctrine  of  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  Mr.  Emerson 
looked  up  with  real  distress  in  his  eyes  and 
said,  "Now,  now,  is  it  so  bad  as  all  that?" 
One  wonders  if  things  are  really  so  bad  in 
civilization  as  they  seem  to  Dr.  Figgis  in  these 
Harvard  lectures  on  the  Noble  Foundation. 
Dr.  Figgis  is  an  Englishman,  and  his  book  is 
intended  to  sound  the  deeper  note  hinted  at  in 
Father  Tyrrell's  "Christianity  at  the  Cross 
Roads."  The  thesis  is  that  civilization  is  now 
at  the  point  where  it  must  choose  its  path  with 
Christianity  or  go  the  downward  road.  The 
argument  is  certainly  very  strong,  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced  is  positive.  Dr.  Figgis  has  a 
social  purpose  throughout,  though  his  insistence 
is  on  personal  Christianity.  His  experience  is 
interesting.  Holding  a  rich  English  Church 
living,  he  resigned  it  and  joined  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Resurrection,  a  group  of  men 
living  in  voluntary  poverty.  One  motive  was 
to  avoid  the  exploiting  of  other  classes  of  men 
for  one's  own  profit ;  but  it  proved  impossible, 
so  bound  to  each  other  are  we.  The  only  cor- 
rection is  to  stay  where  the  need  is  and  live 
for  its  relief.  Dr.  Figgis's  book  includes  a 
returning  protest  in  favor  of  the  miraculous. 
Its  analysis  of  present  conditions  in  civilization 
is  something  startling.  [Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York.    $1.60  net. 

EccE  Deus,  by  William  Benjamin  Smith. 
The  author  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  moved  to  the  production  of  this 
work  by  a  desire  to  demolish  the  historicity  of 
the  "Jesusbild"  of  the  liberal  Protestant  the- 
ology, carrying  with  it  as  this  .does  the  mod- 
ernist Catholic  view  also.  From  beginning  to 
end  he  consistently  maintains  the  position  that 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  historical  be- 
cause to  do  so  is  to  admit  a  miracle,  and  mir- 
acles cannot  be  believed  in.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion with  him  of  examining  the  historical  rec- 
ords and  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
actually  took  place.  He  knows  very  well  what 
did  not  take  place.  Jesus  did  not  live.  How 
then  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the 
meaning  of  its  primitive  literature?  To  se- 
cure a  plausible  answer  to  this  question  Pro- 
fessor Smith  devotes  all  the  ingenuity  of  which 
a  well  educated  man  is  capable,  with  the  result 
that  he  gathers  from  many  sources  details  of 
human  history  that  are  in  harmony  with  his 
main  assumption.  Most  of  these  details  tend 
to  prove  that  other  ancient  peoples  besides 
the  early  Christians  believed  in  saviour-gods. 
Since  these  beliefs  were  current  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  Professor  Smith  thinks  that  the 
Christian  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  continuation  and  development  of  them  ;  hence 
the  title  "Behold  the  God"  (Ecce  Deus).  It 
may  be  left  to  the  scholar,  not  to  the  general 
reader,  to  deal  with  the  minor  details  and 
logical  methods  of  the  author.  [Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago.     $2.25  net. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  Early  Crit- 
icisms, by  A.  S.  Garretson.  With  commend- 
able frankness  Mr.  Garretson  appends  to  the 
title  of  his  book  the  parenthetical  description 
"A  Work  of  Negation."  His  aim  in  writing 
seems  to  be  throughout  to  strip  Christianity  of 
its  supernaturalism  and  mysticism.  These 
things,  he  alleges,  are  an  inheritance  from  the 
temple  systems  of  the  Jews  and  the  pagans, 
and  belong  to  "dreamy  Orientalism."  What 
is  left  of  the  Christian  religion  after  they  are 
separated  and  taken  away  from  it  must  be  a 
simple  system  of  ethics  and  a  purely  natural 
religion.  Mr.  Garretson  brings  to  this  task  a 
considerable  amount  of  reading  in  the  ancient 
fathers  and  in  the  critics  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion of  all  ages  and  races.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  volume,  however,  does  not  show  that  the 
amount  of  this  reading  and  care  with  which  it 
has  been  done  are  sufficient  for  the  great  task 
he  has  set  before  himself.  Altogether  it  ap- 
pears to  be  too  much  biased  by  prejudice  to 
yield  much  help  to  the  student  of  primitive 
or  of  present-day  Christianity.  [Sherman, 
French  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

Old  Testament  Story  :  Pupils'  Notebook 
to  accompany  teacher's  manual  by  Charles  H. 
Corbett.  An  interesting  innovation  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  child's  study  of  the  Bible, 
containing  illustrations  of  biblical  scenes, 
sketches  to  be  colored  by  the  child,  maps,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  and  a  box  of  crayons.  [Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
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Visiting  Indians  for  Five  Montlis 

Dr.  James  C.  Moffett,  superintendent  of 
Indian  missions  for  the  Home  Board,  is  once 
more  at  his  desk  in  his  New  York  office  after 
an  absence  of  five  months.  Dr.  Moffett  has 
not,  however,  been  on  vacation.  In  fact,'  he 
has  been  working  so  hard  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  his  vacation  for  him  now  to  return  to 
New  York.  While  away  he  has  spent  his 
whole  time  in  the  visitation  of  Indian  mission 
stations  and  in  attendance  upon  conferences 
and  synodical  meetings  held  in  the  Southwest 
states.  The  most  important  meeting  at  which 
he  was  present  was  the  Southwest  Indian 
conference  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  which  brought 
together  workers  for  the  Indians  and  leading 
tribesmen  out  of  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  southern  California. 

Everywhere  he  went,  Dr.  Moffett  found 
tokens  of  great  encouragement  in  the  progress 
which  the  gospel,  as  preached  by  Presbyterian 
ministers,  is  making  among  these  tribes  of  na- 
tive Americans.  The  board  is  at  present  con- 
ducting organized  mission  work  with  fifty-four 
different  tribes  and  subtribes.  Rev.  John  N. 
Steele,  evangelist  in  Indian  work,  is  having 
excellent  success  wherever  he  holds  meetings. 
At  the  Chemawa  school,  near  Salem,  Ore.,  serv- 
ices which  Mr.  Steele  conducted  in  company 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  A.  P.  McGaw,  the 
local  missionary,  induced  140  Indian  pupils 
to  profess  Christian  faith.  Two  California 
stations  together  received  150  communicants 
on  profession  of  faith  last  year.  Instances  of 
this  sort  could  be  multiplied. 

An  Endeavorer  Goes  to  Navajo  Tribe 

A.  W.  Hennrikus  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.. 
a  recent  student  in  Mount  Hermon  and  a  well 
known  New  England  Christian  Endeavor 
worker,  has  been  sent  under  appointment  of 
the  Presbyterian  Home  Board  to  become 
preacher  and  teacher  for  the  Indians  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  at  Ganado,  Ariz.,  where  he 
will  be  associated  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Kennedy, 
medical  missionary,  who  is  now  in  charge  at 
that  station.  Mr.  Hennrikus  is  the  successor 
to  Rev.  C.  H.  Bierkamper,  who  has  served  nine 
years  at  Ganado  and  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  different  field.  The  nearest  mis- 
sionary neighbors  of  the  workers  at  Ganado 
are  forty  miles  away,  at  Indian  Wells,  where 
W.  R.  Johnston's  mission,  so  long  conducted 
independently,  has  just  been  received  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

Mr.  Hennrikus  had  not  thought  of  devoting 
his  life  to  the  civilization  of  American  In- 
dians until  he  became  interested  in  the  Indian 
exhibit  of  the  missionary  exhibit  called  "The 
World  in  Boston."  This  exhibit  so  fascinated 
him  that  he  applied  for  the  opportunity  of 
working  for  this  native  American  race.  The 
opening  at  Ganado,  which  was  awaiting  a  man 
when  he  applied,  was  regarded  as  providentially 
intended  for  this  earnest  young  Endeavorer. 
The  field  to  which  Mr.  Hennrikus  goes  is  one 
where  the  Indians  are  exceedingly  anxious  for 
a  church  bell.  The  native  helper  of  the  church 
there,  John  Curley,  writes : 

"We  want  a  church  bell  that  will  ring  out 
the  first  echo  to  the  neglected  Navajos,  who, 
most  of  them,  have  never  seen  nor  heard  such 
a  bell." 

It  is  said  that  in  all  the  reservation  of  16,000 
square  miles  there  never  has  been  a  church 
bell,  barring  one  on  a  small  Catholic  chapel. 
Mr.  Hennrikus  hopes  to  hear  through  Mr. 
Olin,  treasurer  of  the  board,  of  some  giver 
v;ho  is  willing  to  send  this  bell  with  him  to  the 
tribe  who  thus  plead  for  it. 

Memories  of  Former  Treasurer  Rankin 

In  the  memorial  minute  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York  to 
commemorate  the  service  of  William  Rankin, 
its  former  treasurer,  who  died  at  Princeton 
in  October,  aged  102  years,  it  is  noted  that 
Mr.  Rankin  was  older  than  the  oldest  foreign 
mission  board  in  America,  the  American  Board 
at  Boston.  Indeed,  he  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  when  the  "haystack  prayer  meet- 
ing," from  which  the  whole  American  foreign 
mission  movement  dates,  was  a  memory  no 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  When 
Mr.  Rankin  resigned  from  the  treasurership  of 
the  board  June  11,   1888,  the  board  went  on 


record  as  agreeing  to  his  resignation  only  "on 
account  of  his  advanced  age."  It  could  not 
have  then  been  guessed  that  he  would  live 
practically  twenty-five  years  longer. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a  regular 
visitor  in  the  board  rooms,  and  always  was  a 
welcome  and  cheering  guestf  Even  to  the 
last  of  his  life  he  followed  with  keen  interest 
the  great  progress  of  the  foreign  mission 
cause.  On  his  centennial  birthday  Mr.  Rankin 
received  in  his  home  a  delegation  from  the 
board  which  called  to  congratulate  him  and 
spoke  at  that  time  of  memories  not  less  than 
ninety-five  years  in  the  past.  Mr.  Rankin  was 
a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati  in  1850,  when  Hon. 
Walter  Lowrie,  former  secretary  of  the  United 
States  senate  and  then  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Foreign  Board,  chose  him  for  treas- 
urer. The  selection  astounded  Mr. '  Rankin, 
who  declined  the  proposition  at  the  first,  but 
could  not  escape  from  Mr.  Lowrie's  insistence 
that  the  office  was  "the  most  important  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  church  open  to  a  layman." 

Lepers  Ready  for  Cliristmas  Cheer 

There  are  over  200  lepers  in  the  mission 
asylum  at  Naini,  Allahabad.  Over  a  hundred 
of  them  are  Christians.  The  picture  shows 
part  of  a  large  group  of  them  assembled  in 
front    of   their   church    with    attendants  and 


to  stop  at  roadhouses  along  the  trail,  but  sev- 
eral nights  they  slept  out  under  the  stars, 
where.  Dr.  Young  protected  himself  with  the 
great  wolf  robe  donated  to  him  by  Third 
church  of  Pittsburg  two  years  ago. 

From  Seward  the  missionary  crossed  over  to 
Cordova,  adding  200  miles  more  to  his  jour- 
ney. The  five  days  that  presbytery  was  in  ses- 
sion there  also  afforded  Dr.  Young  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  with  his  good  wife,  who  came  up 
2,500  miles  from  Seattle  to  spend  those  five 
days  with  him.  At  the  end  of  the  sessions  he 
plunged  into  the  interior  again,  traveling 
through  the  mountains  by  stage  to  Fairbanks, 
on  the  Tanana,  where  for  the  summer  he  took 
the  place  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Condit,  who 
had  been  sent  to  represent  the  Yukon  in  As 
sembly  at  Louisville.  The  summer  threi 
months,  however,  were  quickly  at  an  end,  ami 
on  Dr.  Condit's  return  to  his  post  Dr.  Younv 
departed  for  a  trip  down  the  Yukon  vallej . 
At  the  remarkable  new  "boom"  camp  at  Rub\ 
on  the  Yukon,  125  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanana,  the  missionary  stopped  to  get 
acquainted  and  found  a  community  of  2,000 
people,  with  1,000  more  living  in  the  adjacent 
country,  entirely  without  any  religious  service 
and  pathetically  anxious  to  have  a  minister 
sent  to  them.  Promising  to  do  the  best  he- 
could  for  them,  Dr.  Young  went  on  450  mile^- 
farther  to  meet  his  old  friends  in  Iditarod  Cil\ 


guests  for  a  Christmas  feast.  Stanley  A. 
Hunter,  late  of  Allahabad  Christian  College, 
says  the  asylum  was  one  of  the  happiest  places 
in  India  that  day.  A  gramophone  sent  from 
Virginia  and  a  box  from  Ohio  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Young's  Latest  Alaska  Experiences 

Dr.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  champion  "mushing 
preacher"  of  Alaska,  herald  of  the  gospel  and 
prince  of  good  fellows  rolled  into  one,  is  once 
more  in  the  states,  as  busy,  exuberant  and  in- 
defatigable as  ever,  though  now  well  past  his 
65th  birthday.  It  is  sixteen  months  since  he 
went  into  Alaska  on  his  last  trip,  and  his  ex- 
periences in  that  time  have  included  some  of 
the  most  romantic  adventures  of  all  his  ro- 
mantic career. 

All  last  winter  he  spent  in  the  new  mining 
camp  of  Iditarod  City,  on  the  Iditarod  river, 
a  branch  of  the  Innoko,  which  is  the  last  con- 
siderable tributary  to  the  Yukon  before  the  lat- 
ter flows  into  Bering  sea.  Here,  surrounded 
by  a  population  of  5,000  people.  Dr.  Young 
was  the  only  minister  of  any  denomination  out 
of  a  radius  of  250  miles.  Throughout  the 
winter  he  preached  regularly  at  Iditarod  City, 
at  Flat  City,  seven  and  one-half  miles  away, 
and  at  a  third  "country  point"  on  one  of  the 
tributary  creeks  of  the  Iditarod.  He  also 
toured  the  whole  surrounding  region  with  the 
splendid  dog  team  that  an  admiring  miner  had 
presented  to  him,  touching  at  every  settlement 
he  could  reach  from  eighty  to  200  miles  distant. 

In  March,  with  one  companion.  Dr.  Young 
started  his  dog  team  for  presbytery.  In  twenty- 
three  days  he  drove  520  miles  across  three 
mountain  ranges  and  the  intervening  valleys 
of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Susitna  to  the  town 
of  Seward  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  much  of 
the  distance  it  was  necessary  for  the  intrepid 
missionary  to  tramp  a  trail  with  his  snowshoes 
for  the  dogs  to  follow  with  the  sledge.  For 
the  most  part  he  and  his  companion  were  able 


where  he  made  provision  for  his  reading  room 
to  be  continued  and  for  some  lay  people  to  hold 
at  least  occasional  services.  Thence  he  came 
out  to  the  sea  again  by  way  of  the  winding 
Yukon. 

Dr.  Young  is  exceedingly  eager  to  get  two 
strong  men  to  start  immediately  for  Alaska 
to  take  charge  respectively  at  Iditarod  ancf 
Ruby.  In  a  recent  statement  about  this,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  would  now  probably 
have  to  go  unmanned  until  spring.  But  Dr. 
Young  is  not  willing  to  think  of  two  such 
important  communities  remaining  all  winter 
without  any  religious  privileges  at  all,  and  he 
calls  for  men  who  have  the  nerve  to  "mush" 
into  the  interior,  over  the  snow,  in  order  to 
spend  the  winter  in  these  needy  camps.  The 
doctor  is  also  looking  for  two  men  who  will 
go  respectively  to  Point  Barrow  and  to  St. 
Lawrence  island,  where  the  Presbyterian  Board 
has  its  principal  Eskimo  missions.  Neither 
place  has  a  missionary  at  present.  The  settle- 
ment of  Rev.  T.  P.  Howard,  from  the  Synod 
of  Oregon,  at  Knik,  at  the  head  of  Cook's 
inlet,  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Young, 
and  if  he  can  get  as  good  a  man  for  his  in- 
terior stations  he  will  feel  greatly  encouraged. 

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— The  Thanksgiving  talk  by  Mrs.  Zartman 
at  Room  48,  Chicago,  Nov.  22,  made  Psalm 
103  a  new  song.  The  map  talk  by  Persia's  sec- 
retary was  a  good  preparation  for  this  month 
of  prayer  for  Moslem  lands.  Reading  recom- 
mended for  December  included  "The  Stran- 
gling of  Persia"  by  Shuster  and  "A  Goodly 
Fellowship"  by  Miss  Rachel  Capen  Schauffler. 
The  mission  study  secretary  showed  samples 
of  China's  new  currency,  one  side  of  which 
is  in  English,  and  the  multicolor  printing  very 
beautiful ;  the  size  of  the  bills  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  value.  It  is  significant  that  the 
values  iif.  given  in  American  terms  of  dollars. 
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A  Young  Minister's  View  of  Sustentation 

At  the  very  last  moment  of  time  allotted  to 
the  report  of  the  work  of  ministerial  sustenta- 
tion and  relief  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  a  robustly  amiable  and  healthy- 
looking  pastor  asked,  "Why  should  I,  a  min- 
ister 40  years  of  age,  join  the  Ministerial  Sus- 
tentation Fund?" 

In  addition  to  the  personal  reasons  for  every 
individual  case  there  are  general  reasons.  When 
at  the  age  of  42  I  secured  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership in  the  fund,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
the  general  reasons  might  be  compressed  into 
this  statement :  With  the  Sustentation  Fund 
I  accepted  a  generous  business  proposition  to 
purchase  an  annuity  with  some  special  features 
attached  by  the  quarterly  payment  of  $7.54. 
But  the  Ministerial  Relief  as  a  source  of  char- 
itable aid  remains  precisely  the  same  to  me  as 
it  was  before ;  I  may  never  need  to  appeal 
to  it.  I  may  be  too  proud  to  appeal  to  it. 
However,  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Sustentation  Fund  will  have  realized  its  ideal 
and  have  endowment  wherewith  to  pension 
without  the  necessity  of  presbytery's  indorse- 
ment of  the  indigence  of  the  case. 

Solely  for  illustrative  purposes,  I  speak  of  the 
personal  reasons  in  my  own  case.  By  the  terms 
•of  my  certificate  671  the  annuity  becomes 
operative  upon  disability  or  superannuation  at 
70,  or  upon  death  to  the  widow  or  minor 
children.  The  amount  of  the  annuity  varies 
according  to  the  years  of  ministry  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  according  to  the  amount 
of  endowment  increasingly  obtained  by  the 
fund.  In  this  case  .there  was  no  accumulation 
of  years  of  service  to  enhance  the  amount  of 
the  annuity.  There  are  no  children  as  pro- 
spective beneficiaries.  Yet  the  disability  provi- 
sion is  the  best  thing  obtainable.  Policies  with 
four  splendid  insurance  companies  cost  more 
and  possess  no  such  provision  as  this  fund 
gives. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  No.  671  leaves 
no  widow,  is  never  permanently  disabled  and 
dies  before  he  is  70  years  old,  say  twenty-five 
years  hence,  who  is  the  beneficiary?  Who  gets 
the  $750  paid  in?  Not  some  plethoric  insur- 
ance company,  but  you,  my  brother  ;  you  or  your 
widow  or  your  orphan.  It  cannot  possibly  go  to 
anyone  else.  If  not  to  me  or  mine,  it  goes  to 
you  or  yours.  How  about  the  cost  of  office  and 
officers  ?  Be  reasonable,  now.  Interest  would 
pay  for  that.  But  the  large  bequests  which  con- 
stitute the  endowment  of  this  fund  have  been 
given  to  sustain  the  fund  as  well  as  to  extend 
its  beneficence.  The  premiums  paid  on  cer- 
tificate 671  are  not  only  managed  and  in- 
vested free  of  cost  but  the  natural  earnings 
are  doubled  and  tripled,  free  of  cost. 

If  No.  671  should  never  draw  his  annuity, 
even  though  entitled  to  it,  ought  not  he  to  be 
right  glad  to  be  able  to  leave  his  gift  where  it 
will  do  so  much  good  for  the  comrades  of  the 
cross?    J.  M.  Welch. 

Mining  Camp  Needs  Evangelism 

Magallon,  N.  M.,  is  a  mining  camp  of  thirty 
years'  existence.  It  never  had  a  Protestant 
church  or  regular  preaching  till  I  came.  This 
town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  is  situated  in 
the  Magallon  mountains,  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  railroad.  Shortly  after  I  came  two  years 
ago  I  set  about  securing  a  lot  and  building'  a 
church.  We  now  have  a  good  church,  well 
furnished.  Our  property,  including  a  small 
manse,  is  well  worth  $5,000.  There  is  no 
Protestant  church  nearer  than  sixty-five  miles 
of  us.  I  have  been  ministering  to  four  other 
stations  from  four  to  sixteen  miles  away,  at 
which  points  I  have  organized  Sunday  schools. 
I  hope  to  organize  a  church  here  in  the  near 
future.  I  wish  some  evangelist  would  come 
this  way  and  hold  a  meeting  for  us.  This  is 
a  prosperous  mining  camp  and  the  prospects  for 
our  church  are  very  good.  J.  D.  Boone. 

Christ  and  Jonah 

I  was  sorry  to  read  Mr.  Corbett's  brief  article 
on  The  Open  Hearth  page  in  behalf  of  the 
historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah.  This  is  not 
because  I  am  anxious  or  disposed  to  deny  its 
historical  character  but  because  of  the  attempt 
made  to  forestall  all  discussion  of  a  literary 
question  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord. 


I  regard  this  method  of  argument  as  entirely 
illegitimate  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  il- 
legitimate, because  it  proposes  to  quote  Christ 
in  favor  of  a  certain  theory  on  a  question 
which  was  never  submitted  to  him,  and  on 
which  he  never  expressed  an  opinion,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

We  never  read  of  such  questions  ever  being 
put  to  Christ,  as,  "Did  Moses  write  all  the 
Pentateuch?"  or  "Were  there  two  Isaiahs?" 
He  freely  quoted  the  books  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  as  we  do,  using  the  names  by  which 
they  were  known,  but  how  much  of  the  books 
they  wrote  he  never  told  us.  He  said,  "Moses 
wrote  of  me,"  but  these  words  do  not  prove 
that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  own 
death.  Nor  do  his  references  to  Jonah  or  any 
other  Old  Testament  character  prove  the  his- 
torical nature  of  the  book,  the  man  or  the  in- 
cident referred  to. 

If  a  public  speaker  exhorts  the  people  to  give 
themselves,  as  Quintus  Curtius  did,  to  save 
the  republic,  he  does  not  necessarily  indorse 
the  absolute  truthfulness  of  a  familiar  legend. 
He  simply  uses  it,  as  we  all  do  with  familiar 
stories,  as  an  illustration,  effective  with  all  who 
understand  the  allusion. 

Again,  this  attempt  to  bring  Christ's  authority 
to  decide  an  historical  or  literary  question  is 
very  dangerous  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  questions  referred  to  are,  after 
all,  purely  literary  and  scientific.  No  authority 
can  decide  them  for  us,  nor  prevent  men 
from  investigating  the  questions  presented  and 
coming  to  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. If  now  we  so  join  together  Christ's 
spiritual  authority,  and  his  alleged  opinions  and 
expressions  upon  a  purely  literary  question, 
we  do  what  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Beecher  said 


is  "criminally  foolish — to  stake  the  inerrancy 
of  divine  truth  upon  the  inerrancy  of  one  un- 
derstanding of  it." 

Said  Dr.  Beecher  further :  "When  I  began 
reading  religious  newspapers  there  were  plenty 
of  men,  leaders  of  religious  thought,  who  were 
confidently  affirming  that  unless  the  earth  and 
skies  were  fitted  up  in  their  present  shape  in 
the  space  of  144  hours  by  the  clock  the  Bible 
was  a  lie  and  all  religion  was  a  fraud."  He 
then  pictures  the  natural  result,  unbelief  and 
infidelity  on  the  part  of  those  who  later  learned 
the  true  method  of  creation.  "This  is  a  repre- 
sentative instance.  Most  of  the  battlefields  of 
religious  thought  are  covered  with  wrecks  of 
this  sort.  They  are  not  trophies  of  the  prowess 
of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  but  tokens  of  the 
folly  of  its  defenders." 

William  S.  Jerome. 


A  Matter  of  Method  and  Manner 

W.  M.  Campbell  (Nov.  7)  is  exercised  over 
the  perturbation  of  soul  evinced  by  Dr.  D.  C. 
Milner  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  paper, 
and  proceeds  to  elucidate  the  reasons  for  the 
aforesaid  perturbation  without  touching  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  methods  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
are  won  to  any  given  proposition  knows  that 
it  is  never  by  calling  names  or  indulging  in 
personalities  of  any  sort  whatever.  There  are 
only  two  classes  of  individuals  who  really  be- 
lieve in  such  methods — the  mental  weaklings 
and  the  sensationalists.  The  writer  did  not 
hear  the  Winona  address  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  he  has  heard  the  moderator 
on  other  occasions,  and  would  hesitate  long 
before  accusing  him  of  being  either.    It  looks 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


To  the  Presbyterian  Church  :  The  combined 
agencies  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation 
bid  us  acknowledge  their  receipt  of  your  com- 
mission to  undertake  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  of  $10,000,000  for  the  relief  and  sustenta- 
tion of  the  aged  and  disabled  ministers  of  the 
church  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

In  accepting  this  trust  that  you  have  reposed 
in  them,  the  members  of  the  combined  agencies 
are  not  unaware  of  the  greatness  of  the  task. 
They  know  that  it  is  no  light  undertaking  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  $10,000,000  for  any  cause,  sacred 
or  secular.  They  believe,  however,  that  this 
particular  trust  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Christ  and  his  church  that  they  have  a  right  to 
the  assurance  of  success. 

The  combined  agencies  would  respectfully 
remind  you  that  the  task  is  not  theirs  but 
yours.  It  is  your  ministry,  given  to  you  by 
the  ascended  Christ.  It  is  your  service  in 
which  this  ministry  is  spent.  Therefore  it  is 
your  duty  as  well  as  your  privilege  to  provide 
for  the  years  of  disability  that  must  inevitably 
come  to  those  who  serve  you  in  the  gospel 
ministry. 

Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation  (which 
is  the  ecclesiastical  title  under  which  the 
combined  agencies  will  carry  on  their  work) 
presents  to  you  a  united  and  harmonious  ap- 
peal for  your  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  both  departments  of  its  work. 

In  its  relief  department  it  will  continue  to 
provide  for  those  who  are  now  aged  and  dis- 
abled and  who  are  not  identified  with  the 
sustentation  department,  or  whose  necessities 
require  additional  sums  until  the  Sustentation 
Fund  has  become  fully  endowed.  This  de- 
partment must  always  be  maintained  with  its 
charter  rights  and  duties,  its  funds  and  its 
annuities.  Church  offerings  are  to  be  sent  to 
this  department. 

The  sustentation  department  embodies  the 
effort  of  the  combined  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  the  Assembly  whereby  all  ministers 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  provide  in  part  for 
their  own  disability  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  them  by  making  regular  payments  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule  approved  in  the 
charter  of  the  fund.  This  annual  contribution 
will  secure  for  every  minister  who  makes  it  a 
guaranteed  annuity,  the  amount  of  which  will 
increase  according  to  his  years  of  service  in 
the  ministry  up  to  its  maximum  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  70,  and  when  his  payments 
to  it  cease  and  the  full  annuity  is  established. 
As  the  contributions  to  the  sustentation  de- 
partment   increase    and    its    endowments  are 


enlarged  the  annuity  purchased  by  the  min- 
ister's own  contribution  will  be  supplemented 
and  increased  to  the  maximum  of  $500.  The 
officers  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation 
seek  the  active  cooperation  of  pastors,  elders, 
trustees  and  individual  members  and  friends 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastors  can  ren- 
der immediate  service  by  uniting  with  the 
Sustentation  Fund  when  eligible.  They  can 
also  send  a  generous  list  of  names  of  those 
members  of  their  congregation  who  may  profit- 
ably be  put  upon  the  mailing  list  of  the  com- 
bined agencies.  Elders  can  secure  sessional 
approval  of  the  work  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation.  They  can  appoint  a  sessional 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  general  sec- 
retary in  bringing  information  to  the  members 
of  their  churches.  Trustees  can  study  the 
whole  plan  of  relief  and  sustentation  in  the 
light  of  its  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
ministry  and  the  church  and  can  become  con- 
versant with  its  businesslike  program.  In- 
dividual members  and  friends  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  can  begin  at  once  to  send  their 
contributions  to  the  endowment  funds — Min- 
isterial Relief  and  Sustentation — specifying  to 
which  department  they  wish  their  gifts  to  go. 
They  can  also  make  provision  for  Ministerial 
Relief  and  Sustentation  by  trust  deeds,  annui- 
ties and  legacies. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  undertaken  a 
great  task,  but  one  which  when  fulfilled  will  be 
done  for  a  hundred  years.  The  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  ministry,  thus  freed  from  harass- 
ing care  over  its  approaching  period  of  dis- 
ability, will  react  immediately  upon  the  church. 
The  released  spiritual  energies  of  the  church 
made  possible  by  the  proper  and  prompt  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  will  enable  the  church 
speedily  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  behalf  of 

Ministerial   Relief  and  Sustentation, 


Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dec.  2,  1912'. 
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as  if  he  had  for  the  moment  made  a  grave  mis- 
take, which  doubtless  he  regrets  after  due 
reflection.  We  shall  hope  so,  at  least.  The 
fact  is  that,  if  he  is  rightly  quoted,  he  is  doing 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  himself  a  grave 
injustice — the  church  because  he  is  playing 
it  before  the  world  as  an  intolerant  body  which 
condemns  those  who  do  not  happen  to  think 
with  it  in  all  things  (men  necessarily  judge  any 
body  by  the  utterances  of  its  duly  qualified  rep- 
resentatives) ;  himself,  because  he  is  limiting 
his  influence  with  those  whom  he  ought  to  con- 
vince, if  he  has  a  truth  to  defend.  C. 

[It  was  not  Dr.  Milner's  intention,  we  are 
sure,  to  precipitate  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  Jonah.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  not  space  to  print  further  communica- 
tions on  this  subject. — Editors. 


It  Was  Probably  "Publicity"  Matter 

I  read  recently  in  a  Kansas  City  daily  an 
account  of  a  meeting  said  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Canada  (Ottawa,  I  believe)  by  "Pas- 
tor" Russell.  The  gist  of  the  address  was  an 
attempt  to  reply  to  W.  T.  Ellis,  who  showed 
the  "pastor"  up  to  Presbyterians  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Also  the  gentleman  pityingly  deplored 
the  waste  of  money,  time  and  effort  in  foreign 
missions  by  the  "so-called  church." 

I  would  suggest  that  a  defense  of  missions 
would  be  in  order,  using  the  "pastor's"  methods 
of  broadcasting  literature  all  over  the  land. 
Turn  on  the  light.  We  cannot  even  be  properly 
thankful  for  our  own  enlightenment  until  we 
have  made  strong  efforts  to  enlighten  others. 
How  pitifully  small  the  nature  of  a  man  who 
would  deprecate  the  use  of  money,  time  and 
effort  for  heathendom,  while  he  himself  owes 
to  a  foreign  missionary  all  the  enlightenment 
he  has  !  God  can  -make  the  wrath  of  men  to 
praise  him.  Get  your  most  gifted  writers  to 
begin  a  campaign  of  mission  seed  sowing. 

A.  D.  C. 


The  One  Thing  Needful 

Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  publishes  in  The  Con- 
tinent a  letter  from  a  farmer  from  which  I 
quote  the  following:  "Now  put  a  man  over  a 
[country]  church  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  or  the  problems  of  farm 
life,  or  is  not  in  touch  with  the  workings  of 
nature — a   source   of  instruction   and  inspira- 


A  DOCTOR'S  SliBEP 
Found  He  Had  to  Leave  Off  Coffee 


Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  a  bad 
stomach  will  cause  insomnia. 

Coffee  and  tea  drinking  being  such  an 
ancient  and  respectable  form  of  habit,  few 
realize  that  the  drug — caffeine — contained  in 
coffee  and  tea  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  dyspepsia  and  nervous  troubles. 

Without  their  usual  portion  of  coffte  or 
tea  the  caffeine  topers  are  nervous,  irritable 
and  fretful.  That's  the  way  with  a  whisky 
drinker.  He  has  got  to  have  his  dram  "to  set- 
tle his  nerves" — habit. 

To  leave  off  coffee  or  tea  is  an  easy  matter  if 
you  want  to  try  it,  because  Postum  gives  a 
gentle  but  natural  support  to  the  nerves  and 
does  not  contain  any  drug — nothing  but  food. 

Physicians  know  this  to  be  true,  as  one  from 
Georgia  writes  : 

"I  have  cured  myself  of  a  long-standing  case 
of  Nervous  Dyspepsia  by  leaving  off  coffee  and 
using  Postum,"  says  the  doctor. 

"I  also  enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  to  which  I've 
been  an  utter  stranger  for  twenty  years. 

"In  treating  dyspepsia  in  its  various  types, 
I  find  little  trouble  when  I  can  induce  patients 
to  quit  coffee  and  adopt  Postum." 

The  doctor  is  right  and  "there's  a  reason." 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated  powder 
form  called  Instant  Postum.  It  is  prepared 
by  stirring  a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream 
to  bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient ;  there's  ;io 
waste  ;  and  the  flavor  is  always  uniform.  Sold 
by  grocers — fifty-cup  tin  30  cents,  loo-cup  tin 
50  cents. 

A  five-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer's  name 
and  2  cent  stamp  for  postage.  Postum  Cereal 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


tion  as  well  as  the  Bible  itself — is  to  insure  a 
misfit."  My  first  charge  was  two  churches  in 
Tama  county,  Iowa,  one  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  town  and  the  other  over  seven  miles  from 
the  nearest  town.  When  I  went  there  I  did 
not  know  the  first  thing  about  agriculture  or 
farm  life,  having  been  raised  in  a  seaport  town 
where  I  learned  the  trade  of  making  sails,  and 
the  years  of  my  training  for  the  ministry  were 
spent  in  a  large  city.  No  one  going  into  a 
country  field  could  be  more  foreign  to  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  farm  than 
I  was.  I  actually  wore  a  silk  hat  and  kid 
gloves  at  first  and  must  have  looked  the  typical 
city  dude,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  membership  of  Salem  church  was  increased 
from  forty  to  eighty  and  that  of  Tranquility 
church  from  sixty  to  ninety.  In  reviewing  the 
seven  years  and  a  half  spent  in  that,  my  first, 
charge  I  regard  them  as  among  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  my  ministry  in  every  way. 

I  would  not  disparage  special  training  for  work 
in  country  churches,  but  farmers  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  other  men ;  they  have  the  same 
spiritual  needs.  Let  a  man  with  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  heart  warm 
with  love  for  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  go 
about  among  his  people  and  get  their  con- 
fidence and  affection  and  his  labors  will  not  be 
in  vain.  S.  Conybeare. 


Bradford  Horton,  Man 

{Continued  from  page  1740) 

pockets.  All  he  found  was  an  old  knife,  some 
keys  and  a  bundle  of  letters  tied  with  a  faded 
blue  ribbon.  "He's  stolen  nothing.  Let  go  of 
him,  Austin,"  said  the  searcher  as  he  released 
his  own  grasp  with  a  final  shake. 

"Don't  shake  me  so,  Bradford.  Please  don't 
shake  me  so."  The  trembling  wail  was  piti- 
ful to  hear.  "I've  been  looking  for  you — I've 
been  looking  for  you." 

"Looking  for  me  ?  Did  you  expect  to  find 
me  in  that  envelope?"  His  laugh  was  bitter 
and  harsh.  "What  do  you  want  here?  Come! 
What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  you,  Bradford.  I  didn't  know  where 
I  was  until  I  saw  your  name.  I  didn't,  Brad- 
ford." 

"What  are  you  calling  me  Bradford  for? 
Who  are  you?" 

Sleighton  was  looking  in  mute  astonishment 
at  the  two  men.  He  had  never  seen  such  an 
exhibition  of  passion  as  his  friend  was  show- 
irg,  and  would  have  interfered  had  he  been 
able.  As  it  was,  he  stood  speechless  while 
Horton  jammed  the  old  man  down  into  the 
Boston  rocker.  "You  can  rest  there  a  minute," 
he  said  curtly.  "A.  S.,  I  found  this  old  man 
here  asleep,  with  my  letter  open  in  his  hand. 
You  watch  him  and  I'll  call  the  police." 

"Oh,  no,  Bradford!"  The  old  man  started 
up  greatly  excited.  "I'm  not  a  thief.  You  said 
I  hadn't  taken  anything.  But  you've  got  my 
letters.  They're  your  mother's  letters,  Brad- 
ford. Give  them  to  me.  They're  all  I  have 
now,  Bradford." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  light  flashed  on  Austin 
Sleighton.  There  was  a  life  story  behind  Brad- 
ford Horton  that  had  not  been  told.  Was  this 
old  man  his  father?  Bradford  was  still  tower- 
ing over  the  shrinking  figure.  "Who  are  you?" 
he  thundered.  "What  do  you  mean  by  talking 
about  my  mother?" 

The  answer  came  slowly  :  "I'm  an  old  man, 
Bradford.  I'm  not  strong,  and  I'm  hungry. 
I've  eaten  nothing  since  noon.  Why  do  I 
talk  about  your  mother?  Because  I  loved  her, 
Bradford.  You  never  knew  her.  She  died 
when  you  were  a  little  baby.  Give  me  back 
my  letters,  Bradford." 

Knowing  what  must  come,  angry  to  the  cen- 
ter of  his  soul,  the  young  man's  only  answer 
was,  "How  did  you  know  my  name?" 

"I  saw  it  signed  to  the  letter,  Bradford." 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  mother  ?" 

"What  do  I  know  about  her?"  As  he  an- 
swered a  fragment  of  dignity  that  must  one- 
have  been  his  appeared  in  him.  "She  was  my 
wife,  a  better  wife  than  I  deserved.  I'm  your 
father,  Bradford.  Don't  vou  know  me?  I'm 
An  " 

His  sentence  was  never  finished.  The  youn" 
man  starting  toward  him  in  fury  shouted, 
"Stop !  Don't  you  dare  go  on."  The  threat 
in  his  voice  was  effective  and  a  long  silence 
followed.  The  old  man  sat  in  the  Boston 
rocker ;  the  incensed  son  faced  him  from  be- 
yond the  table ;   Sleighton  leaned  against  the 
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door  and  watched  them  both.  "Bad  mess, 
this,"  he  was  thinking.  "His  father,  eh  ?  This 
beats  the  snowbank." 

At  last  with  evident  eft"ort  Bradford  Horton 
spoke.  "Father,  what  were  you  doing  in  my 
room  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  your  room,  Brad- 
ford. I  came  in  here  to  do  an  errand  for  a 
man ;  he  gave  me  my  dinner  today,  and  was 
good  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  pay  him  bac'<. 
There  was  no  harm  in  it.  It  was  a  surprise, 
you  know,  Bradford,  a  surprise." 

"I  should  say  it  was — a  complete  surprise, 
too.     Who  was  the  man  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  v/as  the  surprise?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Bradford.  The  man  told 
me  to  let  no  one  know.  You'll  find  out  to- 
morrow." 

"No,  I  won't.  I'll  find  out  tonight.  You'll 
tell  me  what  your  precious  surprise  is  or  I'll 
have  you  in  the  police  station  in  half  an 
hour,  father,"  and  the  bitterness  in  the  last 
words  made  Sleighton  shiver. 

"Oh,  no !  Bradford,  no !  Don't  send  me  to 
the  station,"  begged  the  forlorn  man.  "Gi\e 
me  your  mother's  letters  and  I'll  go."  His 
voice  broke  as  he  remembered  for  what  .i 
different  reception  he  had  hoped. 

But  Bradford  was  untouched.    "What  is  the 
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surprise  ?"  As  he  asked  he  returned  the  bundle 
of  letters.    "What  is  the  surprise  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bradford.  I  hid  it  as  the 
man  told  me  to.  You'll  find  it  tomorrow.  I've 
got  to  keep  my  promise  to  the  man,  Bradford." 

"Promise?  You  keep  a  promise?  Bring  out 
your  surprise  or  I'll  " 

"It  was  a  present,  Bradford,  from  a  lady, 
a  young  lady,  who  didn't  want  you  to  know. 
The  man  said  it  was  handkerchiefs." 

"Where  is  it?" 

The  old  man  opened  the  table  drawer  and 
produced  the  package.  "Here  it  is,  Bradford." 
He  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Horton  looked  at  his  watch.  "There's  time," 
he  said.  "Will  you  take  a  short  walk  with 
me,  Sleighton." 

"Yes ;  short  or  long,"  answered  Sleighton 
gravely. 

"Come,  father  !  You've  saved  yourself  from 
one  station,  but  you've  earned  another.  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  free  ride." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Bradford.  I 
don't  want  the  package.    It's  yours." 

"I'll  give  it  to  you,  father.  I've  never  given 
you  anything  before,"  the  angry  son  answered, 
and  thrust  the  package  into  the  old  man's 
pocket.    "Come  on  now  to  the  station." 

"Oh,  don't  take  me  away,  Bradford.  I  came 
to  Prestonbury  to  live  with  you.  It  won't  be 
for  very  long.  I'm  a  broken  old  man,  Brad- 
ford." 

Horton  surveyed  his  father  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  were  debating  whether  or  not  he  should 
relent  and  face  all  that  his  father's  presence 
there  would  mean.  Then  his  face  hardened, 
and  with  bitterness  he  answered,  "No ;  you'll 
have  to  go.    Come  on." 

The  walk  to  the  railway  station  was  tryin-? 
to  Bradford  Horton.  The  poor  old  wreck 
kept  up  his  pleading.  "I'm  an  old  man,  Brad- 
ford. I  haven't  any  home.  Let  me  stay, 
Bradford.  Let  me  stay."  But  the  son  was 
inexorable.  Shame  at  the  situation  in  which 
the  old  man's  coming  had  placed  him  made  him 
sore  and  angry  to  the  center  of  his  being. 

At  the  door  of  the  sleeping  car  he  handed 
the  conductor  a  ticket  to  New  York,  purchased 
with  money  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  spare  ; 
paid  also  the  Pullman  fare  and  tipped  the 
porter,  with  the  request  to  see  the  passenger 
safely  put  down  at  the  end  of  the  run.  To 
his  father,  just  before  he  turned  away,  he  gave 
a  dollar,  the  last  in  his  wallet. 

"This  will  buy  you  a  meal  or  two,"  he  said, 
"if  you  don't  spend  it  for  drink."  It  was  a 
most  unfilial  and  unlovely  parting  word. 

The  old  man  answered  only,  "I  don't  drink 
now,  Bradford.     I've  reformed." 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Passing  of  Mique 

(Continued  from  page  1742) 

"Dodge !"  shouted  the  Animal  Man.  Mique 
missed  her  as  she  slipped  behind  a  chair,  and 
then  charged  upon  the  riser  pipe  of  the  radi- 
ator. It  was  hot,  but  Mique  scrambled  up  it, 
too  mad  to  mind  the  heat.  The  Animal  Man, 
fearful  that  he  might  hurt  himself,  reached  for 
one  of  the  monkey's  legs  and  gave  it  a  little 
pull  ;  but  stubbornly  Mique  clung  fast  to  his 
hot  refuge.  Then  suddenly,  without  warning, 
he  relaxed  his  hold  and  fell  back  with  a  gasp 
into  the  arms  of  the  Animal  Man,  who  carried 
him  over  to  the  couch  and  gently  laid  him 
down.  The  Animal  Man,  as  he  looked  down 
at  him,  knew  instantly  that  little  Mique  had 
played  his  last  trick.  He  lay  still,  with  his 
eyes  closed ;  but  even  then  the  hand  that 
wore  the  ring  was  stretched  out  over  the 
coverlet. 

Mrs.  Animal  Man  came  up  to  the  couch  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"Mique,"  she  called  softly. 

Mique  stirred  a  little  and  opened  his  eyes, 
and  a  look  of  intense  love  blazed  into  them 
as  he  held  out  his  arms  and  Mrs.  Animal 
Man  gathered  him  up  as  she  had  done  on 
that  first  night ;  and,  as  on  that  first  night, 
he  nestled  his  head  in  the  soft  hollow  of  her 
shoulder  with  a  little  murmur.  But  on  that 
first  night  wee  Mique  had  found  life  and 
healing.  This  night  the  death  angel  that 
hovers  over  baby  monkeys  lifted  his  spirit  and 
bore  it  away  to  frolic  once  more  in  the  jungle 
of  its  birth. 

"Ruptured  a  blood  vessel,"  said  the  Animal 
Man  brokenly.  And  that  night,  and  for  manv 
days  thereafter,  there  was  sadness  in  the  home 
from  which  all  the  life  seemed  gone  with  the 


passing  of  little  Mique.  Even  now  the  Ani- 
mal Man  tells  his  story  with  a  quiver  in  his 
voice. 

"You  see,"  he  explains,  "Mique  is  the  only 
baby  we  ever  had." 

About  That  Prize  Story 

Dear  Young  America:  You  may  have  until 
Jan.  9  to  complete  your  stories  about  the  little 
girl  and  the  bunnies.  The  Continent's  cover 
picture  of  last  week.  Stories  must  be  \in  by 
that  date.  The  first  prize  will  be  $5,  second 
$3,  and  there  will  be  three  third  prizes  of  '^1 
each.  You  may  use  400  words  in  telling 
your  story.  Other  conditions  will  be  the  same 
as  in  previous  contests. 

No  competitor  who  submits  more  than  one 
story  will  be  considered.  Stop  a.nd  think  a 
moment  and  you  will  see  the  fairness  of  this. 

Before,  when  we  have  had  story  contests — 
not  the  vacation  stories,  for  they  are  actual 
experiences,  but  the  once-upon-a-time  sort — 
the  editor  has  written  part  of  the  story  and 
asked  you  to  finish  it.  Now  she  is  trying  a 
new  plan,  to  see  just  how  well  you  can  do 
without  a  bit  of  help  from  her.  And  so  she 
is  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  what  story 
the  picture  tells  to  her.  Instead  she  wants  you 
to  tell  her  the  entire  story.  She  expects  your 
stories  to  be  very  nice  ones,  too. 

Now,  Young  America,  don't  say  "I  can't," 
just  because  you  have  never  .  done  this  par- 
ticular thing  before.  Say  "I  will,"  take  a  good 
look  at  the  picture  and  fall  to  work.  The 
"can"  will  follow. 

Remember,  Jan.  9.  And  don't,  please,  be 
so  busy  Santa-Clausing  that  you  will  forget 
there's  an  Editor  Person  here  in  Chicago  wait- 
ing anxiously  to  hear  from  you. 

The  Game  of  Looking  Out  for 
the  Pennies 

(Continued  from  page  1741) 

it  is  for  the  mother,  conscious  of  the  trials 
that  await  her  child,  to  forearm  her  by  teaching 
her  to  think  for  herself,  to  be  self-reliant  and 
resourceful  in  the  disposition  of  the  pennies. 
To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  rob  youth  of 
any  of  its  innocent  joys,  or  to  shorten  one 
whit  the  glowing  period  of  its  springtime. 
Each  lesson  should  be  so  presented  that  it  wit! 
be  absorbed  unconsciously  by  the  eager,  respon- 


sive mind  of  the  child,  and  will  appeal  to  the 
normal  spirit  of  play,  of  recreation,  of  activity. 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  important 
lesson  your  mother  ever  taught  you?"  I  asked 
a  successful  man  of  40. 

"The  value  of  a  dollar,"  he  answered  with- 
out hesitation.  "It  was  a  night  just  like  this, 
calm  and  still  and  cold.  I  sat  at  her  feet 
gazing  into  the  fire  and  begging  for  a  story. 
She  read  me  the  story  of  a  little  shaver  who 
pinned  all  of  his  hopes  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
scraped  and  saved  until  he  had  money  enough 
to  buy  one,  and  with  it  he  trudged  away  on  the 
road  to  a  tremendous  fortune.  'You  see,  dear,' 
she  explained,  'a  nickel  wouldn't  have  bought 
much,  but  when  he  saved  each  one  there  grew 
a  big  sum  and  he  was  able  to  do  a  big  thing.' 
There  was  no  preaching,  no  hoping  that  I 
would  do  likewise.  But  I  never  forgot  that  in- 
cident— it  has  shaped  my  whole  life." 


The  Continent 


December  5,  191a 


A  Place  of  Continuous  "Revival" 


McAuley  Cremorne  Mission  Reaching  Men  Usn 
ally  Considered  Hopeless  —  New  York  City 
Work  That  Appeals  for  Enlargement. 

Many  Christians  love  to  recall  the  days  of 
revival  when  disciples  were  quickened  and  sin- 
ners convicted  and  converted.  Thank  God 
there  are  still  such  places  in  our  midst  where 
the  spirit  of  God  is  continually  moving  in  re- 
vival power. 

Most  Christians  of  middle  life  have  heard 
tnore  or  less  about  the  work  of  Jerry  McAuIey, 
the  apostle  to  the  "down  and  outs"  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  missions  he  founded — old 
Water  Street  mission  and  the  Cremorne  mis- 
sion in  the  "tenderloin."  We  can  never  forget 
Jerry's  burning  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
wanderers  and  we  can  still  hear  him  at 
Cremorne  calling  for  testimonies,  telling  his 
converts  to  "cut  off  the  beginning  and  the  end 
and  give  us  the  middle." 

Cremorne  mission  has  gone  forward  bearing 
large  fruitage.  About  a  year  ago,  in  order  that 
its  work  might  be  maintained  or  still  further 
■widened,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  National  Bible  Institute,  which  is  now 
carrying  on  three  other  rescue  missions.  At 
the  McAuley  Cremorne  mission,  in  an  entirely 
inadequate  building  and  equipment,  the  testi- 
monies given  by  converts  nightly  reveal  the 
presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  great 
power.  Frequently,  however,  as  many  are 
turned  away  as  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  mission.  Efficiency  is  impossible  under  the 
present  conditions ;  so  that  the  directors  of  the 
Bible  institute  are  appealing  for  funds  with 
•which  to  buy  a  building.  About  $17,000  has 
ibeen  secured  out  of  the  necessary  $85,000.  As 
to  showing  what  is  being  accomplished,  testi- 
monies equivalent  to  the  following  can  be  heard 
almost  every  night  at  the  gospel  meetings : 

A  man  who  has  served  more  years  in  prisons 
than  outside  has  lately  found  new  life  and 
is  one  of  the  most  happy  and  useful  men  con- 
nected with  the  mission.  In  fact  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  group  of  this  type. 

One  man  has  been  the  proprietor  of  three 
dives  bought  with  a  fortune  of  $50,000  left  by 
his  father.  After  having  spent  his  allotted 
portion  in  riotous  living  he  obtained  work  as  a 
bartender  and  has  filled  that  position  in  almost 
every  dive  in  the  district.  In  July  he  came 
and,  to  quote  himself,  "laid  his  sin  at 
Jesus'  feet."  Since  that  time  he  has  led  a 
consistent  Christian  life  and  is  now  acting  as 
janitor  at  the  mission. 

Another  man,  of  a  long  line  of  Christian 
ancestors,  was  once  editor  of  a  newspaper  and 
not  long  ago  was  a  successful  lawyer.  Through 
the  lure  of  sin  he  was  brought  to  the  gutter, 
and  in  a  hopeless  condition  drifted  into  th>; 
mission  and  was  saved. 

The  testimonies  of  two  converts  who  are  at 
present  partners  in  a  position  secured  for  them 
through  a  friend  of  the  mission  teach  us  again 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and  that 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.  Young  P.  is  23  years  of 
age  and  had  already  made  a  good  start  on  the 
downward  way  when  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  mission.  Old  A.  is  past  60.  He 
ias  occupied  important  positions  in  the  city, 
■but  because  he  yielded  to  "booze"  had  spent 
many  years  as  a  down  and  out.  Over  nine 
months  ago  he  came  to  us  and  has  served 
the  Lord  faithfully  since  that  time. 

But  not  all  are  men.  One  young  woman 
testified  that  after  having  been  a  drunkard 
for  four  years  she  found  Jesus  at  Cremorne 
and  for  almost  seven  months  has  been  enabled 
to  live  a  clean,  useful  life. 

Friends  of  broken  and  shipwrecked  men  and 
•women  are  earnestly  invited  to  help  provide  an 
adequate  home  for  the  Cremorne  mission,  which 
will  also  stand  as  a  monument  to  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley in  the  tenderloin.  Checks  can  be  sent  to 
Hugh  R.  Monro,  treasurer,  156  sth  avenue. 

The  present  mission  quarters  are  at  52  West 
29th  street,  where  visitors  are  welcomed  by 
the  superintendent,  William  McQuere,  whose 
conversion  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  Jerry 
McVuley's  and  who  is  carrying  on  a  most  suc- 
cessful  work.  George   A.  Sanford. 


Serves  Illinois  Community  Well 

A  church  in  a  town  of  1,500  people  which  uses 
half  pages  of  paid  space  in  the  newspapers  to 
advertise  itself,  and  which  has  domestic  science 
classes,  a  gymnasium  and  a  miniature  music 
conservatory  is  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Maroa,  111.    The  pastor,  Rev.  J.  N.  McDonald, 
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Beginning  in  the  January  number — 

The  Custom  of  the 
Country 

By  Edith  Wharton 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth  " 

An  absorbing  story  of  American  social  life.  The  career  of 
the  heroine,  who  comes  from  a  provincial  town  to  make  a 
place  for  herself  in  New  York  society,  will  be  more  keenly 
discussed  even  than  Lily  Bart  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth." 


Later  will  be  published  as  a  serial 
the  newest  work  by 

John  Galsworthy 


Germany 

and  the  Germans 

from  an  American  Point  of  View 

By  Price  Collier 

Author  of  "  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish from  an  American  Point  of 
View."  Nothing  has  been  written 
of  modern  Germany,  or  of  the 
Emperor,  with  the  frankness,  with 
the  same  disregard  of  anything 
but  what  the  author  beUeves  to 
be  the  truth. 


The  story  of  the  wonderful 

Panama  Canal 

By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission. 

The  French  at  Panama 

A  chapter  in  human  endeavor  which  for 
dramatic  and  tragic  interest  has  rarely 
been  equalled. 

The  World's  Plague  Spot 
Abolished 

The  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans made  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a 
health  spot  of  the  earth. 

Benevolent  Despotism 
at  Panama 

The  way  the  United  States  Government, 
operating  through  Colonel  George  W. 
Goethals,  has  cared  for  its  great  army  of 
canal  workers. 

The  Letters  of 
William  James 

the  famous  psychologist,  edited  by  his 
brother  Henry  James. 


John  Fox's..?StS 

of  the  Hills,"  will  continue  into 
the  early  months  of  1913. 


English  Friends: 

From  the  Letters  and  Journals 
of  Charles  Elliot  Norton 
Eldited  by  Sara  Norton  and 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

Impressions  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dickens, 
the  Brownings,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
Bume-Jones,  John  Stuart  Mill,  John 
Morley,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men. 

The  Way  to  See 
South  America 

Ernest  Peixotto,  the  artist  and  traveller, 
will  describe  the  things  to  be  seen  and 
how  to  see  them. 

The  Man 
Behind  the  Bars 

By  Miss  Winifred  Taylor 

stories  of  convicts,  of  prison  life,  and  of 
the  careers  of  those  who  have  served 
their  terms. 

North  Africa  and 
the  Desert.  By 

George  Edward  Woodberry 

Tunis,  Algeria,  and  the  near  country.  It 
may  be  foreseen  what  a  subject  they 
present  to  a  traveller  with  the  author's 
sense  of  the  picturesque  and  poetic. 

Modern  Turkey 

By  H.  G.  Dwight 

A  group  of  articles  that  are  full  of  chann 
and  picturesqueness,  at  the  same  time 
dealing  with  modem  conditions.  Fully 
illustrated. 

Special  Numbers 

dealing  with  subjects  of  great  contem- 
porary interest,  and  particularly  the  so- 
lution of  the  complicated  problems  of 
Modem  Living,  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 


Su*'»crtptlons  to  Scplbner'*  Magazine  may  be  aent  direct  to  the  pub- 
lishers or  to  arty  bookseller,  newsdealer,  or  subscription  agent. 
The  price  is  $3.00  everywhere.  To  Include  the  articles  on  Germany, 
subscriptions  should  commence  with  November.  ZSc.  a  number} 
$3.00  a  year.    Send  for  a  Prospectus. 


is  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary interest 
and  beauty. 
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AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


WHERE  HEAVEN  TOUCHED 
THE  EARTH.  By  Comland 
Myers,  D.  D.  (Minister  at 
Tremoct  Temple,  Boston) 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo.  239 
pp.  Price,  net,  $1.00.  By  mail, 
$1.10. 

Two  tours  of  the  Holy  Land  have 
made  the  author  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  places  described  aod  he  has 
placed  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  Christ's  life  in  a  most  attractive 
setting.  The  Incidents  and  teach- 
ings are  in  Dr.  Myers'  characteristic 
style. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CHIM- 
HAM.  By  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  D.D.  A  Choice  Gift 
Bock.  Handsomely  bound  in 
dainty  cloth  with  decorations 
in  gold  leaf.  r3mo.,  gilt  top, 
50  cents  net.  Popular  edi- 
tion, cloth,  25  cents  net. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  color 
with  engravings  from  original  draw- 
ings made  especially  for  this  book. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  of 
finest  quality  from  large,  clear  Cas- 
lon  type. 


THE  GORDONS.  By  Hope 
daring.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
12tno.  180  pp.  Price,  net,  50 
cents.    By  mail,  57  cents. 

This  story  tells  of  the  doings  of  a 
family  whose  home  life  Is  full  of 
stirring  incidents,  and  whose  various 
experiences  serve  to  reveal  the  di- 
versity of  character  which  may  be 
found  in  a  single  household.  Eleanor 
Gordon,  the  wise,  loving,  patient 
mother,  furnishes  a  type  of  Christian 
serenity  and  constant  helpfulness, 
which  will  linger  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Her  uplifting  Influence  upon 
every  member  of  the  family  circle 
forms  the  central  feature  of  the  story, 
which  is  remarkably  true  to  life. 


persuaded  the  people  in  building  a  new  church 
three  years  ago  to  equip  it  with  shower  baths, 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  a  country  church.  The 
church  conducts  a  reading  room  and  library 
and  has  four  pianos,  available  for  practice  work 
by  children  studying  music.  There  is  an  em- 
ployment bureau  in  connection  with  the  library 
and  the  classes  in  manual  training  and  in  the 
gymnasium  make  boys  think  of  the  church 
whenever  they  are  out  of  school.  There  is  a 
class  in  typesetting  under  the  local  publisher, 
J.  T.  Miller.  Boys  who  use  the  gymnasium  and 
belong  to  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  are  not 
all  from  Presbyterian  families. 


Comparison  of  Church  Growth 


What  Statistics  Reveal  with  Reference  to  Pres 
byterlan  Membership  and  Pulpit  Vacancies 
In  the  Several  Sjnods. 

This  table  shows  the  percentage  of  churches 
reported  vacant  in  each  synod  during  the  years 
named,  and  the  percentage  which  did  not  report 
any  additions  to  membership  by  examination. 

Per  Cent 
Churches  with  no 
Per  Cent  Churches        Additions  by 
Vacant  Examination 


Synods 

1910 

19 1 1 

19X2 

1 9 1 0 

1911 

39 

46 

43 

62 

62 

50 

16 

1 5 

50 

5 1 

40 

Atlantic   

17 

12 

14 

30 

37 

42 

Baltimore    .  .  .  . 

17 

18 

17 

21 

18 

22 

California  .  .  . . 

17 

17 

16 

22 

28 

31 

0 

4 

6 

25 

32 

33 

Catawba  

5 

7 

7 

17 

23 

31 

19 

19 

15 

19 

22 

30 

E.  Tennessee.. 

13 

5 

13 

28 

23 

25 

35 

25 

33 

35 

32 

50 

Illinois   

22 

24 

20 

25 

26 

34 

27 

21 

27 

36 

39 

42 

18 

21 

19 

29 

id 

42 

29 

27 

26 

34 

31 

38 

Kentucky  

30 

32 

27 

40 

48 

42 

27 

28 

25 

36 

38 

45 

Minnesota  .... 

17 

20 

24 

45 

44 

40 

Mississippi    .  .  . 

35 

26 

33 

65 

62 

66 

Missouri   

35 

34 

36 

46 

49 

55 

35 

38 

27 

33 

31 

38 

Nebraska   

14 

28 

30 

35 

31 

47 

New  Jersey.  . .. 

14 

13 

15 

10 

14 

17 

New  Mexico. . . 

18 

15 

1 1 

31 

28 

42 

New  York  

1 1 

12 

12 

16 

19 

22 

North  Dakota.  . 

31 

35 

33 

S3 

56 

62 

Ohio   

24 

18 

18 

22 

20 

28 

Oklahoma  .... 

26 

34 

28 

34 

38 

45 

14 

19 

28 

28 

25 

37 

Pennsylvania  .. 

16 

18 

17 

14 

17 

22 

Philippines   .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

I 

South  Dakota. 

26 

25 

20 

28 

33 

45 

Tennessee  .... 

24 

19 

25 

48 

37 

47 

40 

25 

20 

46 

48 

54 

Utah   

28 

18 

21 

39 

43 

64 

Washington  .. . 

i8 

16 

17 

20 

29 

35 

West  Virginia. 

27 

17 

16 

29 

29 

31 

Wisconsin    .  . . . 

25 

22 

26 

38 

40 

42 

Gen.  Assembly 

22 

23 

■  19 

28 

33 

35 

Of  the  1,928  churches  reported  vacant  this 
year  over  10  per  cent  had  over  100  members. 
Of  the  3,526  not  reporting  additions  by  exami- 
nation nearly  300  had  each  a  pastor  or  stated 
supply  besides  over  100  church  members. 
Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  churches  reported 
vacant  have  a  membership  of  less  than  100. 
Nearly  92  per  cent  of  the  churches  having  no 
additions  by  examination  report  each  a  mem- 
bership of  less  than  100.  The  foregoing  table 
shows  at  least  two  directions  in  which  the 
leaders  and  workers  of  the  church  should  be 
redoubling  their  efforts.  Surely  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  more  -vangelizing  power 
and  extensive  force  than  the  above  figures  in- 
dicate. Are  those  figures  some  indication  of 
how  it  comes  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  of 
church  membership  in  the  United  States  has 
not  exceeded  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the 
population  during  the  past  decade? 

Harlan    Page  Carson. 


Conference  Urges  EvangeHsm 

Ministers  and  laymen  met  in  the  chapel  of 
Second  church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12.  The 
chairman  of  the  evangelistic  committee  of 
presbytery,  C.  G.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
Madison  Avenue  church,  Elizabeth,  presided. 
Speakers  and  subjects  were:  "The  Hunger  of 
the  Pastor  for  the  Deepening  of  Spiritual  Life," 
Rev.  Loyal  Y.  Graham,  Jr.,  pastor  of  First 
church,  Rahway;   "The   Evangelistic  Note  in 


Cragg's  Roost 

or 

Life  Among  the  Cowboys  on  the  Frontier 

By  H.  K.  MILES 

Cloth.   niustraUO,.   12mo.   Price,  net,  $1.00. 
By  mail.  $1.10. 

A  virile  story  of  a  young  man  who  goes  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  cowboys. 


The  Radiant  Morn 

or 

The  Secret  of  Perpetual  Youth 

By  DR.  A.  T.  SCHOFIELO 

Red  Line  Eilition.  Cloth  Binding.  12mo.  Gilt  top.  115pp. 
Price,  net,  50  cents.   By  mail,  55  cents. 
A  book  that  suggests  sunny  thoughts,  and  will  bring 
peace  and  consolation  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
sickness  and  trouble. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons    Write  for  catalog. 

Mcintosh  Stereoptlcon  Co. 
37  Bandolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

ORAND   BAPIOS.  MICHIGAN. 
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Our  Ministry,"  Rev.  R.  W.  Mark,  Woodbrid^e 
church ;  "The  Importance  of  Utilizing  Our 
Own  Ministers  in  Our  Evangelistic  Work," 
Rev.  W.  I.  Steans,  D.  D.,  Westfield  church: 
"The  Need  of  Intercessory  Prayer,"  F.  H.  An- 
drews, Crescent  Avenue  church,  Plainfield ; 
"The  Importance  of  Personal  Work,"  Clarence 
Buzby,  Westminster  church'  Elizabeth.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  given  to  informal 
discussion  and  prayer.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  conference  indorsed  the  view  of  the  evan- 
gelistic committee  that  what  is  needed  just  now 
in  the  presbytery  is  not  an  imported  evangelist 
but  good  honest  work  done  every  day  by  the 
churches  themselves.  A  similar  conference  is 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches  in  the 
western  part  of  presbytery  early  in  December. 


How  Women  Help  the  Church 

— Three  hundred  Chinese  girls  will  be  given 
dolls  at  Christmas,  the  gifts  of  women  of  First 
church,  Salt  Lake  City. 

— The  ladies'  aid  society  of  Second  church, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  as  a  feature  of  its  annual  sup- 
per recently  used  strictly  Duluth  made  goods, 
including  products  grown  in  and  around  the 
city. 

— Women  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Mis- 
hawaka,  Ind.,  earned  $90  through  sale  of  ar- 
ticles at  a  Dutch  market.  The  dining  room 
was  decorated  with  Dutch  effects  and  Dutch 
preparations  were  sold  by  girls  in  Dutch  cos- 
tume. 

— In  connection  with  an  address  on  Japan 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Reishauer,  a  returned  mission- 
ary, Mrs.  W.  A.  Oldfather  of  Urbana,  111., 
recently  entertained  the  missionary  society 
with  Japanese  lunch  served  by  little  girls  in 
costume. 

— Fifty  dolls  contributed  by  members  of 
,the  DeWitt  Benham  mission  band  of  Central 
church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  on  exhibition  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon  recently  for  friends  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  band.  The  dolls  will 
be  Christmas  gifts  to  friends  of  a  missionary 
at  Wagah,  India. 


Men  of  the  Churches  Are  Active 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lyons, 
111.,  will  have  charge  of  a  boys'  club  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Second  church  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  an 
ushers'  association,  which  provides  a  room  for 
social  and  religious  purposes  for  the  boys  of  the 
community.    There  is  also  an  ushers'  orchestra. 

Members  of  the  brotherhood  of  First  church, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  are  taking  a  hand  in  the  en- 
forcement of  law  in  that  city.  A  public  mass 
meeting  was  recently  held,  at  which  the  situa- 
tion and  how  it  could  be  remedied  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  have  approved  the  idea  that  the 
marriage  laws  should  be  more  strictly  enforced. 
The  men  have  also  under  way  a  plan  to  print 
a  church  paper  for  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  city. 

"Bob  Harmon  as  Church  Speaker  Has  Fine 
Control."  "Bob  Harmon  Bats  1000  in  Talk 
at  Church."  These  were  headings  of  two  long 
articles  in  St.  Louis  newspapers  recently,  fol- 
lowing the  talk  by  Bob  Harmon,  pitcher  for  the 
Cardinal  baseball  team,  before  the  men's  broth- 
erhood of  Grace  church,  St.  Louis.  He  analyzed 
curves,  explained  the  signals  and  plays  and  re- 
lated humorous  incidents  of  life  and  work  in 
the  big  leagues.  Rev.  C.  E.  Jenney,  pastor, 
says  he  is  a  "baseball  enthusiast"  and  he  hopes 
to  make  the  men  of  the  church  enthusiastic. 


Subjects  Ministers  Preach  About 

"The  Seven-Headed  Beast  of  Modern  Life," 
by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  Central  church,  Denver, 
Colo.,  was  the  title  of  a  sermon  in  which 
he  said  that  man  blasphemed  God  by  neglect- 
ing his  mandates  and  that  the  worship  of  man 
is  displacing  the  creator. 

"Sodom,  Capernaum  and  Denver  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment"  gave  Rev.  Perry  V.  Jen- 
ness,  pastor  of  Twenty-Third  Avenue  church, 
Denver,  an  opportunity  to  characterize  the  re- 
cent Festival  of  Mountain  and  Plain  as  a 
celebration  marked  chiefly  for  its  spirit  of  utter 
godlessness.  He  asked  his  people  what  would 
have  been  ihe  sentence  of  Christ  if  he  stood 
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By  J.  E.  CRAWFORD  FLITCH,  M.A. 

The  author  discusses  the  develop- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  dancing — the 
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dom. 
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This  remarkable  volume  treats 
of  the  rise  of  the  feminine  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present.  It  is  not  an  argument  for 
woman's  rights,  but  it  is  a  most 
convincing  picture  of  her  proper 
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things. 
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The  Flowing  Road 

ADVENTURING  ON  THE  GREAT  RIVERS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

Mr.  Whitney's  expedition  to  reach  the  unknown  land  at  the  head 
the  Orinoco  river  through  the  unfriendly  Indians,  and  almost  imoa.s 
ble  natural  barriers,  with  only  one  treacherous  native  companion.! 
chapter  of  travel  adventure  which  has  rarely  been  equaled.  He  also  t' 
of  his  five  overland  and  river  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  South  Amcri 
24  inserts  and  maps.    8vo.    Cloth.  $3.00  net.    Postpaid,  $3.25. 

The  Grandeur 
That  Was  Rome 

By  J.  C.  STOBART 

Thisis  a  companion  bookto"The 
Glory  That  Was  Greece."  The 
author's  purpose  in  this  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  volume  has  been 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  Roman 
culture  and  civilization. 

Profusely  illustrated.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $7.50  net. 

General  Jubal  A.  Early 

Autobiographical  Sketch  and  Narrative  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  With  Introductory  Notes 
By  R.  H.  EARLY. 

In  this  volume  General  Early  has  dealt  with  phases  of  the  W 
manoeuvres  of  the  troops,  and  plans  of  the  leaders,  which  no  work 
heretofore  covered.    It  is  written  in  the  conscientious  style,  trut 
every  detail,  that  would  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  this  veteran. 
Illustrated.       8vo.       Cloth.  $3.50  net.       Postpaid.  $3.75. 

Wild  Life  and  the  Camera 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGM ORE.  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  "  Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds." 

This  remarkable  book  covers  certain  of  the  fauna  of  America  and  < 
tains  64  full-page  illustrations  of  game  animals  in  native  environmti 
A  book  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  and  interest  to  sportsmen  . 
loveis  of  natural  history  in  this  country. 

64  illustrations.       8vo.       Cloth.  $2.00  net. 
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Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphic 
and  Its  Nei^hbourhooi 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEir 
and  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOT 

This  work  describes  Philadelphia's  cjl 
nial  homes  and  family  history,  giving  a  - 
turesque  account  of  the  period. 
72  illustrations.       8vo.       Cloth,  $5.00  r.. 
Postpaid,  $5.25. 

Old  Time  Belles  and  Cavalier 

By  EDITH  TUNIS  SALE 

Acollectionof  intimatelifehistories of  tl 
lovely  women  and  high-born  men  who  wer 
the  backboneof  our  nationin  Colonial  Day 
This  volume  might  be  termed  "A  Famil;  , 
History  of  Colonial  America."  Thesestorie  jl 
of  the  staunch  devotion  and  stalwart  patriot  1 
ism  of  our  forefathers  are  inspiring  reading  f 
62  illustrations.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.00  net. 
Postpaid.  $5.25 
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in  the  streets  of  the  city  during  the  recent 
festival. 

"Who  Is  Your  God?"  by  Rev.  Henry  Cun- 
ningham of  East  Lake  church,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  was  based  on  the  comment  of  Paul  to 
the  Athenians  on  their  altars.  He  named  the 
automobile,  pleasure,  money  and  the  Sunday 
newspapers  among  modern  idols. 

"Why  Men  Do  Not  Attend  Church,"  by  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Nisbet  of  Central  church,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  was  the  theme  of  a  sermon  growing 
out  of  personal  interviews  with  fifteen  business 
and  professional  men  as  to  why  they  did  not 
attend  church.  Too  much  absorption  in  business 
and  weariness  after  a  week's  toil  were  lead- 
ing reasons. 

Rev.  William  I.  Alexander,  pastor  at  Atchi- 
son, Kan.,  has  announced  the  following  list  of 
subjects  for  evening  service :  "Some  Ameri- 
can Gods,"  "Are  We  a  Reverent  People?"  "A 
Holy  Day  or  a  Holiday?"  "Young  America  and 
His  Parent,"  "A  Sacred  Trust,"  "The  Sorrows 
of  Cupid,"  "God's  Noblest  Work,"  "Some  Liars 
I  Have  Known,"  "The  Greedy  Man's  Epitaph." 


How  West  Virginia  Went  "Dry" 

The  prohibition  amendment  submitted  to  a 
\  ote  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  as  already 
noted  by  The  Continent,  was  voted  upon  at 
the  recent  election.  The  amendment  won  by 
the  magnificent  majority  of  87,000.  Only  two 
out  of  the  fifty-five  counties  of  the  state  gave 
the  wets  a  majority.  Early  in  the  campaign 
various  church  organizations  made  special  pro- 
vision for  getting  into  the  fight.  The  Presby- 
terian synod  at  its  meeting  last  year  appointed 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  G.  W. 
Pollock,  Buckhannon ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Day,  War- 
wood  ;  Judge  J.  C.  McWhortor,  Buckhannon ; 
B.  L.  Butcher,  Fairmont,  and  Rev.  G.  I.  Wil- 
son, Sisterville.  Mr.  Pollock  was  chairman  and 
Mr.  Wilson  secretary  and  treasurer.  Last  June 
a  convention  of  all  temperance  forces  met  in 
Clarksburg.  There  a  state  federation  was 
formed,  embracing  all  forces  that  would  affiliate. 
Judge  McWhortor  was  elected  chairman  and 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hare  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  campaign. 

Three  departments  of  work  were  organized, 
namely,  literature,  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe  West 
chairman ;  speakers'  bureau.  Rev.  G.  L  Wilson 
chairman,  and  finance,  R.  Chaffey  chairman. 
.An  executive  committee  was  formed,  one  mem- 
ber from  each  senatorial  district.  The  state 
was  divided  into  seven  districts  and  a  superin- 
tendent placed  over  each  district.  Organizations 
patterned  after  the  plan  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion were  formed  in  every  county.  Each  county 
then  formed  suborganizations  in  every  magis- 
terial district.  A  more  thorough  organization 
was  never  before  known.  Literature  was 
scattered  broadcast.  Speakers  both  local  and 
outside  started  the  crusade.  It  was  a  campaign 
of  education  and  inspiration.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  state  was  thoroughly  canvassed. 
Real  heroes  were  developed  in  every  county. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
American  Temperance  Society  and  the  General 
Assembly's  temperance  committee  contributed 
much  toward  the  campaign.  We  desire  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Assembly's  committee  for  the  way 
they  cooperated  with  the  synod's  special  com- 
mittee. Miss  Brehm  gave  one  week  and  Pro- 
fessor Scanlon  three  weeks  to  active  cam- 
paigning. Nor  must  we  forget  Billy  Sunday 
and  his  party,  who  made  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
the  state  during  the  last  week  of  the  contest, 
winning  thousands  of  votes  and  arousing  in- 
tense enthusiasm.  Never  before  have  the 
various  temperance  organizations  so  thoroughly 
cooperated.  Space  forbids  tc'.ling  of  prayer 
meetings  held,  of  the  work  among  the  children, 
of  the  consecrated  efforts  of  men  and  women 
al  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election.  It  was  a 
hard  fought  battle,  and  we  rejoice  in  a  victory 
unprecedented  in  temperance  annals. 

G.  I.  Wilson. 


Andrew  and  Philip  Plan  Spreads 

Following  the  suggestion  of  a  conference 
called  by  John  Wanamaker  a  large  plan  of 
publicity  has  been  decided  upon  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip.  The  international  council  has  obtained 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  brotherhood 
by  twenty-four  denominations.  The  new  secre- 
tary. Rev.  R.  Howard  Taylor,  formerly  Penn- 
sylvania synodical  secretary  ior  the  Presbyte- 
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Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop «ach  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
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 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening:  Day  September  ISth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
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LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 
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Four  Courses:  Bihle  Doctrine,  Practical 
Christian  Work. Cliapter Summary, Syn- 
thetic Bible  Stiidiea  ;each  independent. 
Begin  any  time.  Certificate  at  end  of 
any  course.  Students  all  over  the  world, 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE, 

153  Institute  Place,  Chicago. 
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TODD  SEMINARY  FOR,  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   NOBr.£  SIH.1.,  WoodstoclL,  III.  ' 
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Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  !e 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
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for  WOMEN 

Ranked  ffith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  itlmulatine  life  for  tbouebtful  ttudeDti.  Compre- 
henaire  curriculum;  dcfiDlte  reli^loui  Influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  earden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  BomesUc  Science.  Outdoiyr  AtWiUci;  Qvm- 
ncMium.  Illustrated  literature  on  request. 
 Mary  A.  Sawyer.  A.  M..  Lit.  P..  Dean. 
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rian  Brotherhood,  is  pushing  the  work  vigor- 
ously. The  officers  believe  througli  this  or- 
ganization the  energy  awakened  by  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  can  best  be  conserved. 
Offices  are  at  701  Hale  building,  Philadelphia. 


How  One  Iowa  Man  Did  Things 

What  one  wide  awake  and  consecrated  man 
and  family  can  do  in  a  neglected  place  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Canton,  Iowa,  where  Dr.  M. 
Machin,  a  Christian  physician,  moved  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  the  town  had  been  in  a  state 
of  stagnation  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  with 
no  apparent  hope  of  improvement.  The  locality 
had  a  hard  name,  warranted  by  the  drunken- 
ness and  crime  that  marked  the  life  of  some  of 
its  people.  But  the  changes  are  great.  The 
Sabbath  school  a  year  ago  numbered  eight  to 
eleven,  with  preaching  once  in  two  or  three 
months  and  with  no  church  organization.  Now 
there  are  forty  or  more  in  Sunday  school  and 
there  is  a  Presbyterian  organization  of  more 
than  twenty  members,  with  an  attendance  of 
sixty  to  eighty-five.  One-half  of  the  attendants 
are  men  and  boys,  better  percentage  than 
city  congregations  can  show.  Whisky  drinking, 
Sunday  baseball,  hunting  and  horse  racing,  as 
well  as  the  low  dances,  have  given  way  before 
this  splendid  church  work.  Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath school  missionary  effort  started  the  work. 

Educational  conditions  were  poor,  with  only 
five  or  six  months  of  school,  but  now  with  Dr. 
Machin  as  president  of  the  school  board  there 
will  be  nine  months'  school.  Not  half  of  the 
children  were  in  school ;  now  every  child  of 
school  age  is  there.  The  schoolhouse  has  been 
painted  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years. 
Dr.  Machin  had  to  take  a  bold  stand  on  school 
attendance,  for  there  was  an  occasional  inhabi- 
tant who  "would  like  to  see  the  doctor  or  any- 
body else  make  him  send  his  children  to 
school."  But  with  Iowa's  compulsory  law,  the 
doctor's  stand,  the  fresh  paint  inside  and  out- 
side and  grounds  cleaned  up  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  people  is  changed  for  the  better. 

The  highways  have  been  improved  200  per 
cent,  so  it  is  possible  for  teams  to  pass  any- 
where. Through  the  encouragement  given  by 
Dr.  Machin  and  his  wife,  who  is  also  a  physi- 
cian, a  course  of  lectures  and  entertainments 
have  been  arranged  this  winter,  mostly  free. 
Church  services  are  held  in  the  Odd  Fellow 
building  in  a  room  formerly  used  for  a  saloon. 

The  doctor  is  helping  with  counsel,  muscle, 
medicine,  time  and  money,  any  way  and  every 
way,  to  get  the  young  people  and  others  awake 
to  their  privileges.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  community  will  demand  a  house  of 
worship  in  place  of  the  present  room,  where 
under  the  faded  paint  on  the  front  door  one 
reads,  "No  minors  allowed."  W.  H.  J. 


Work  of  Molionlc  Indian  Conference 

The  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indians  and 
other  dependent  peoples  was  organized  over 
thirty  years  ago  to  protect  the  red  man  from 
exploitation  by  the  white  man.  Later  the  Fili- 
pinos and  other  insular  peoples  belonging  to 
the  United  States  were  included.  This  year's 
meeting  was,  like  its  predecessors,  entertained 
by  the  veteran  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  his 
brother,  Daniel  Smiley,  at  Lake  Mohonk.  The 
first  named  remains  the  dominating  spirit  of 
the  conference,  in  spite  of  his  80  years. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  Philippine 
problems,  and  some  interesting  developments 
were  reported.  Representative  W.  A.  Jones 
of  Virginia,  who  has  had  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  give  the  islands  independence  in  eight  years, 
was  opposed  by  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  Har- 
vard and  others.  Colonel  L.  Mervin  Maus  of 
the  United  States  medical  corps  told  of  the 
sanitary  blessings  which  Uncle  Sam  has  brought 
to  the  islands. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  chancellor  of  New  York 
University,  was  again  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. During  the  year  the  officers  and  spe- 
cial committees  of  the  conference  work  for 
the  measures  approved  at  the  annual  meetings. 


A  new  church  from  a  season's  crop  of  corn 
is  the  record  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Bone  of  Hale  Cen 
ter,  Texas.  Last  summer  he  persuaded  men 
to  break  and  plant  sod  land  to  Kaffir  corn. 
This  needed  no  cultivation  and  produced 
enough  when  sold  to  provide  a  new  church 
building.  Mr.  Bone,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
retire,  travels  a  circuit  of  eleven  points  in  an 
automobile. 
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Helps  Endow  Training  School 

Mrs.  John  S-  Kennedy  Gives  $100,000— 
Electric  Lights  and  Street  Car  Cards  Used 
to  Advertise  Services. 

NEW  YORK— Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  has 
presented  to  Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White,  president 
of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  $100,000 
toward  the  endowment  of  that  institution.  Dr. 
White  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  striving 
for  a  $1,000,000  endowment.  He  has  received 
donations  from  more  than  700  persons,  but  no 
one  gift  has  been  for  more  than  $1,000.  This 
present  from  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  the  largest  gift 
since  the  school  was  established  in  its  present 
quarters.  In  1906  the  nine-story  building  now 
occupied  was  bought  through  a  gift  of  $75,000 
from  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  always  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  the 
school.  Dr.  White  is  aiming  at  the  founding 
of  a  Bible  University  which  shall  have  schools 
of  theology,  religious  pedagogy,  missions,  Bible 
history.  Christian  association  work,  evangelism, 
sacred  music,  Sunday  school  methods  and 
deaconess  training.  At  present  there  are  177 
students,  representing  twenty  countries  and 
seventeen  nationalities. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  Dec.  2. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  speakers 
were  Job  E.  Hedges,  Dr.  Robert  Johnston  of 
Montreal  and  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith. 

Brick  church.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  pastor, 
now  has  a  "general  discussion  class"  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry. 
This  meets  in  the  church  rooms  Sundays  at 
10  o'clock.  General  topics  of  daily  interest 
are  discussed. 

Dr.  Howard  Duffield  completed  twenty-one 
years  as  pastor  of  "old"  First  of  Manhattan 
island  Sunday,  Dec.  i.  When  he  began  his  min- 
istry on  lower  5th  avenue  the  church  had  not 
a  cent  of  endowment  and  its  wealthy  members 
had  begun  to  move  away  in  great  numbers.  Dr. 
Duffield  has  worked  until  he  has  nearly  $400,- 
000  endowment,  enough  to  anchor  this  beautiful 
Gothic  edifice  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
green  spot  there  forever.  Dr.  Duffield  has  also 
built  up  a  strong  institutional  work  to  meet  the 
changed  needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Francis  Edward  Marsten,  pastor  of 
Bethany  church,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  So- 
ciety. His  resignation  will  take  effect  Dec.  15. 
Dr.  Marsten  has  been  pastor  of  the  New  York 
church  ten  years,  coming  here  from  First 
church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  office  will  be  in 
;  Boston,  and  in  going  back  there  he  returns  to 
I   his  early  home. 

Us5  Electricity  to  Advertise 

More  and  more  electric  lights  for  advertising 
are  being  used  by  churches.  Harlem  church. 
Dr.  John  Lyon  Caughey  pastor,  has  a  great 
cross  on  the  top  of  its  unique  dome,  studded 
heavily  with  electric  bulbs.  This  burns  during 
services.  Rutgers  church  has  a  signboard  over 
its  main  entrance  with  electric  lights  in  the 
background. 

"There  is  being  formed  in  West  Harlem  an  as- 
sociation of  all  the  Protestant  ministers  for  the 
moral  uplift  of  the  community.  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  represented  by  Dr.  Roioert  Bruce  Clark 

i   of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  Dr.  John 

1   Lyon  Caughey  of  Harlem  church. 

When  Moderator  Mark  A.  Matthews  comes 
East  the  last  of  February  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Commission  Mrs.  Matthews 
will  accompany  him.  She  will  be  entertained 
by  Mrs.  James  Yereance,  wife  of  the  vice- 
moderator,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Carson,  wife  of 
the  former  moderator.  She  will  meet  Dr. 
Matthews  in  Washington,  where  they  will  wit- 
ness the  inauguration.  The  Executive  Com- 
mission, which  meets  in  Washington,  has  been 
called  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  time. 
This  brings  it  very  near  the  inauguration  of 
the  Presbyterian  president,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Madison    Avenue     Reformed     church  has 

;  adopted  rather  a  novel  way  of  advertising  by 

'  using  placards  in  Madison  Avenue  trolley  cars. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Wells  Memorial 
church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  William  Bishop  Gates 
pastor,  was  laid  Nov.  24.  Among  those  who 
took  pirt  were  Doctors  John  F.  Carson,  Joseph 
Dunn  Purrell  and  Herbert  H.  Field. 

Accot  ling  to  the  board  of  delegates  of  the 
Presbyterian  Brotherhood  there  are  about 
25,000  "lost"  Presbyterians  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  missing  from  Presbyterian  affiliation. 


keeping  their  church  letters  in  their  trunks  or 
never  taking  any  letter  from  the  town  or  village 
from  which  they  came.  A  committee  of  the 
brotherhood  has  decided  to  advertise  in  the 
daily  papers  and  in  religious  papers  of  the 
South  and  West  for  addresses  of  the  lost.  It 
is  hoped  the  outside  papers  will  reach  friends 
of  those  who  have  come  here  and  that  they 
will  forward  the  New  York  addresses  to  the 
brotherhood,  which  will  then  look  up  the  ab- 
sentees. The  brotherhood  office  is  68  Wil- 
liams street. 

Hunt's  Point  church  is  to  be  organized 
Dec.  6  by  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  and  Dr. 
Jesse  F.  Forbes  with  approximately  seventy 
members.  It  has  a  Sunday  school  of  160  mem- 
bers. It  has  been  conducted  as  a  project  of  the 
church  extension  committee.  Its  pastor  is  Rev. 
Graham  Hunter. 

Dr.  W.  P.  White,  Philadelphia  correspondent 
of  The  Continent,  is  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  a  prominent  teacher  in 
New  York.  The  funeral  service  was  held  in 
St.  Stephen's  church  Nov.  29. 

At  the  ministers'  association  on  Monday  the 
speaker  was  Dr.  James  H.  Ecob  of  the  League 
of  Social  Service.  His  topic  was  "The  New 
Missions."  Dec.  9  Dr.  W.  H.  Foulkes,  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
and  Sustentation,  will  speak  about  the  work  of 
the  board;  Dec.  16  the  annual  luncheon  will 
be  held  at  12  -.30  in  the  Hotel  Savoy. 

Rev.  Harvey  P.  Vaughn,  who  has  been  the 
chief  assistant  of  both  Mr.  Stelzle  and  Dr. 
Day  at  Labor  temple,  has  left  his  position  to 
join  the  executive  force  under  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  at  work  for  the  child  labor  committee. 
Mr.  Vaughn  has  been  assigned  to  make  special 
investigation  of  child  labor  conditions  in  West 
Virginia. 

Prisoners  Learn  Bible  Verses 

In  the  prison  on  Blackwell's  island  there  is 
a  very  successful  Bible  class.  Recently  in  a 
competitive  examination  several  prisoners  re- 
cited from  memory  200  verses  of  the  Bible 
and  one  prisoner  recited  600  verses  without 
missing  a  word. 

In  memory  of  Charles  Natsch,  who  lost  his 
life  .on  the  Titanic,  a  new  set  of  pulpit  furni- 
ture has  been  installed  in  Duryea  church, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Natsch  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  this  church. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Therrell  has  obtained  from  both 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers'  meet- 
ings in  New  York  City  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  recommends  to  churches  that  the 
second  midweek  prayer  meeting  hour  each 
month  be  the  occasion  of  concerted  prayer  for 
consecration  of  every  church  member  to'  the 
habit  of  personal  evangelism.  Mr.  Therrell  is 
urging  adoption  of  this  plan  in  all  American 
churches. 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Barrows  has  resigned  from 
Wyckoff  Heights  church,  Brooklyn,  to  accept  a 
call  to  Eastern  church,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  Wyckoff  church  a  little  over 
two  years  and  during  that  time  the  work  has 
added  140  members. 


Trustees  and  faculty  of  Bellevue  College 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers'  Association  invited  friends  of  the 
college  to  come  together  for  a  day's  visit,  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  at- 
tend a  banquet  in  Fontenelle  hall  Nov.  8. 
At  the  banquet  Dr.  Alexander  Corkey  of 
Wayne,  Neb.,  was  toastmaster.  Among  the 
speakers  were  John  D.  Haskell  of  Wakefield, 
Neb. ;  D.  L.  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  M.  Patton  and  Dr. 
Charles  Herron  of  Omaha,  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Mitchell  of  Bellevue. 


The  Facts  of  Faith 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 


'JpHE  author  of  "Baptism  in  Fire,"  "The 
World  Lighted,"  etc.,  sets  forth  the 
grounds  of  His  Christian  faith  in  orderly,  log- 
ical and  convincing  manner.  For  those  in 
doubt  the  assurances  of  this  volume  will  be 
welcome.  The  book  will  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  indifferent  as  well. 

"For  a  brief  and  cogent  statement  of  tbe  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  system  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  superior." — A.  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

"Well -written  Will  do  much  to  strengthen 

those  whose  faith  may  be  wnverlng."— San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

"Helpful,  stimulating."— tFesici/an  Chriitian  Advo- 
cate. 

"The  best  devised,  the  sanest  book  on  Chris- 
tian Apologetics  that  I  have  met  for  many  years." — 
Peof.  Willis  J.  Beecber,  D.D. 

"A  wonderfully  lucid  statement  The  argu- 
ment is  quite  conclusive." — Continent. 

"Very  fortifying."— LMtfterara  Observer. 

"An  admirable  putting  of  things  Unique  and 

fascinating."- Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt. 
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Boxer  Tells  of  Winning  Athletes 


Head  of  Drexel  Blddle  Bible  Class  Movement 
Explains  Methods  —  Pastors  Differ  on  Ad- 
vantages of  Woman  Suffrage. 

PHILADELPHIA— About  250  men  sat  at 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Nov.  25. 
Craig  N.  Liggett  presided.  A.  J.  Drexel  Bid- 
die,  president  and  founder  of  the  Drexel  Riddle 
Bible  Class  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  spoke 
on  "The  Joys  of  Strenuous  Christianity."  Mr. 
Riddle  is  a  boxer  as  well  as  a  Rible  class 
teacher.  He  dwelt  upon  the  intensely  personal 
nature  of  his  organization's  activity  and  main- 
tained that  athletes  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  evangelists.  No  dues  are  imposed 
on  members  of  the  class.  Mr.  Riddle  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  "wonderful  broadmindedness  and 
big  open  heartedness"  with  which  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Philadelphia  has  met  the 
friendly  nonsectarian  advances  of  the  Drexel 
Riddle  Rible  class.  Following  his  address  Rev. 
Charles  Stevens  spoke  briefly  on  "Loyalty  to 
the  Doctrines  of  Historic  Presbyterianism." 

Rev.  William  Muir  Auld,  pastor-elect  of  Cal- 
vary church,  has  preached  to  its  congregation 
the  past  two  Sundays  and  also  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Dr.  William  A.  Paden,  recently  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  now  engaged  by  the  Roard  of  Home 
Missions,  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  preached 
in  First  church  of  Germantown  and  in  the 
evening  at  Chambers-Wylie  church. 

Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Jarvis,  influenced  doubtless  by 
the  great  woman  suffrage  convention  in  session 
in  the  city,  took  occasion  recently  in  Rethany 
church  to  declare  his  belief  that  woman's 
entrance  into  politics  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  national  calamity.  On  the  same  day  Dr. 
Ferris  of  First  Raptist  church  declared  "that 
the  type  of  woman  whose  influence  tends 
toward  dragging  down  the  nation  is  not  the 
capable  woman  demanding  the  rights  of  equal 
suffrage  but  the  pampered  creature  whose  only 
thoughts  are  of  gowns  and  jewelry." 

A  board  of  editors  appointed  by  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  is  making  a  translation  of 
the  Rible  from  a  Jewish  standpoint. 

Much  of  the  $120,000  estate  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Norris  Rrown  of  Philadelphia,  recently 
deceased,  is  bequeathed  to  religious  institutions. 
The  Presbyterian  hospital  is  given  $5,000  for 
a  free  bed ;  $5,000  is  bequeathed  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Orphanage,  $1,000  each  to  the  Roard 
of  Education  and  the  Roard  of  Relief,  $10,000 
for  an  endowment  fund  in  Tenth  church,  $1,000 
to  Rethany  church  and  $3,000  each  to  the 
Roard  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Roard  of 
Home  Missions.    W.  P.  White. 

The  Norristown  Italian  mission  was  dedicated 
Nov.  14.  The  building,  located  in  the  eastern 
section  of  town  known  as  Mogeetown,  many 
years  ago  was  used  for  Presbyterian  services, 
but  for  a  long  time  has  been  unoccupied.  Rev. 
John  Allen  Crawford  presided.  Among  those 
who  took  part  were  Montgomery  Evans,  N.  H. 
Larzelere,  T.  R.  Reeber,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  William 
McNally,  Rev.  T.  Clayton  Wells,  William  H. 
Wells,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Pannetta  and  Philip 
Frisina,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  mission 
since  July  1. 

Campaigners  to  Talk  for  China 


Missionaries  and  Board  Secretaries  Begin  Prop- 
aganda —  Boy  Scout  Work  Pushed  —  Moral 
Crusaders  Are  Attacked. 

PITTSRURG — This  city  will  be  invaded  by 
a  team  of  men  from  New  York  and  the  foreign 
field  to  appeal  for  the  special  China  fund. 
Saturday,  Dec.  7,  there  will  be  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Henry  to  give  business  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  campaigners.  Sunday,  Dec. 
8.  the  men  will  fill  pulpits  in  most  of  the  larger 
churches  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  speakers 
will  go  out  as  far  as  Sewickley  and  Greens- 
burg.  Through  the  week  parlor  conferences  will 
be  arranged.  The  team  is  made  up  of  Doc- 
tors W.  M.  Hayes  of  China,  E.  L.  Johnson, 
F.  W.  Rible  and  George  F.  Pentecost;  D.  K. 
Roys  and  W.  D.  Noyes,  medical  missionaries, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Rrown,  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  and 
David  McConaghy,  secretaries  of  the  Foreign 
Roard. 

Point  Rreeze  church,  John  Alison,  D.  D., 
pastor,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 


Dec.  I  to  5.  The  services  Sunday  morning 
and  evening  were  given  over  to  addresses  by 
former  pastors  and  friends  of  the  congregation. 
Rev.  Henry  T.  McClelland  of  Grafton,  W.  "Va., 
and  Dr.  Chalfant  spoke.  Point  Breeze  is  ^one 
of  the  strong  churches  of  presbytery,  and  has 
lately  shown  a  wide  awake  missionary  spirit 
by  pledging  support  to  two  foreign  missionaries. 

Pittsburg  is  to  have  a  Roy  Scout  Council. 
Steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  Nov.  27  in  the 
Fort  Pitt  hotel  to  effect  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  to  raise  $10,000  to  support  it  for  two 
years. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  out  to  all  ministers 
of  the  city  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  ministerial 
union  asking  them  to  support  the  morals  ef- 
ficiency committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  a 
few  months  ago.  The  committee  has  been 
active  against  vice  and  as  a  result  there  is  said 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  being  caught  in  the  net  to  discredit  the 
committee.  A  few  days  ago  suit  was  entered 
against  two  members  of  the  committee  for 
$50,000  damages  by  a  girl  who  had  been  ar- 
rested and  for  a  time  kept  in"  the  Home  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  The  letter  asserts  that  the 
suit  has  been  started  to  discredit  the  commis- 
sion. 

Interest  in  the  Sunday  meetings  in  Mc- 
Keesport  continues  to  grow.  Dr.  Sunday  is 
making  frequent  visits  to  Pittsburg  to  address 
all  sorts  of  organizations,  such  as  the  bankers 
and  cashiers,  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and 
brotherhood  organizations.       P.  W.  Snyder. 

Theater  MeetingsWell  Advertised 


Men's  Club  Participates  Largely  In  Sunday 
Evening  Services— Union  to  Raise  Funds  to 
Extend  Work  of  Calvary  Church. 

RUFFALO— Dr.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes  of  West- 
minster church  is  delivering  his  annual  series 
of  sermons  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Star  theater. 
The  general  topic  is  "Reality  in  Religion." 
The  services  are  under  the  auspices  of  West- 
minster Club.  Many  of  the  members  serve 
as  ushers  or  take  part  in  the  male  chorus. 
The  club  has  advertised  the  services  exten- 
sively, both  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  theater 
programs.  The  audiences  are  greater  than 
ever  before  and  are  made  up  largely  of  the  non- 
churchgoing  people.  Last  year  the  series  of 
theater  services  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  services  in  Westminster  church 
and  at  least  a  part  of  the  large  number  of  ac- 
cessions to  the  church  the  past  year  are  at- 
tributed to  this  special  form  of  service. 

Lafayette  church  is  responding  to  the  pres- 
ence of  its  new  pastor,  Rev.  Murray  Shipley 
Howland.  One  of  the  new  features  of  the 
Sunday  morning  service  is  a  brief  sermon  to 
the  children.  This  church  has  introduced  the 
duplex  envelope  and  is  changing  its  system  of 
pew  rentals  to  voluntary  weekly  offerings. 

The  Presbyterian  Union,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  efficiency,  has  recently  reorganized  and 
concentrated  administrative  power  in  the  board 
of  directors.  The  efficiency  of  presbyterj-'s 
executive  commission  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes  has  doubtlessly  in- 
fluenced the  union  to  reorganize.  The  union 
has  undertaken  as  its  one  special  mission  for 
the  coming  year  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
extension  work  of  Calvary  church. 

Rev.  William  S.  Carter,  who  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  over  Kenmore  church,  will  become 
director  of  religious  education  in  North  church 
and  serve  as  associate  pastor,  with  Dr.  E.  H. 
Dickinson. 

Cedar  Street  mission,  connected  with  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  church,  has  been  equipped  as  a 
social  service  house.  A  gymnasium  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  men's  club  of  the  church  and 
the  women  have  equipped  the  domestic  science 
room.  Mrs.  Cora  R.  True  has  been  appointed 
head  worker. 


Survey  of  Mission  Work  in  a 
Pennsylvania  Field 

At  the  request  of  Redstone  Presbytery  the 
Roard  of  Home  Missions  has  been  engaged  for 
several  months  in  making  a  survey  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  presbytery,  particularly 
at  the  coal  and  coke  plants,  many  hundreds 
of  which  are  located  within  its  bounds.  The 
culmination  of  this  survey  was  a  three  days' 
conference  held  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  a  short 
time  ago,  presided  over  by  Rev.  William  P. 
Shriver  of  the   Home   Board.     The  program 


centered  on  the  great  problem  of  mission  work 
for  the  large  foreign  population.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  Cochran  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Stel2fle,  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Shriver 
and  Mr.  St.  John  of  the  Home  Mission  Board; 
Dr.  C.  L.  Zorbaugh  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  G.  W. 
King  of  St.  Louis,  Rev.  N.  M.  Thomas  of  New 
York,  Dr.  C.  M.  Steffens  of  Dubuque,  Iowa ; 
Rev.  Samuel  McLanahan  of  New  Jersey,  Rev. 
Vaclav  Losa  of  Pittsburg,  Rev.  Vaclav  Vanek 
of  Chicago  and  Rev.  Paul  Fox  of  Baltimore. 


The  Call  of  the  Bell 

Whether  it  is  the  breakfast  bell  or  the  school 
bell  that  calls  these  chilly  mornings,  there  is 
always  a  prompt  response  when  the  delicious 
aroma  of  shredded  wheat  permeates  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  Shredded  wheat  is  not  only 
nourishing  and  satisfying,  but  is  so  easily  di- 
gested and  quickly  prepared. 

There  need  be  no  rush  or  worry  about  get- 
ting husband  off  to  business  or  Johnny  off  *o 
school  when  there  is  shredded  wheat  in  the 
house.  Being  ready  cooked,  it  is  so  easy  to 
prepare  with  these  biscuits  a  warm,  nourish- 
ing meal  in  a  few  moments,  and  they  are 
so  sustaining  and  satisfying.  The  biscuit  should 
always  be  heated  in  the  oven  for  a  few  moments 
to  restore  its  crispness  and  then  served  with 
hot  milk.  A  little  cream  may  be  added  and 
then  it  may  be  seasoned  or  sweetened  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Shredded  wheat  combines  deliciously  with 
sliced  bananas,  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
apple  sauce  and  other  stewed  or  canned  fruits. 
Stredded  wheat  biscuit  with  fruits,  in  fact, 
makes  a  complete,  perfect  meal. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  eaten  with  hot 
milk  and  a  little  cream,  will  supply  all  the 
nourishment  needed  for  a  half-day's  work  or 
play.  A  little  stewed  fruit  eaten  with  the 
biscuit  makes  it  still  more  sustaining  and 
satisfying  and  it  keeps  the  body  warm  in  a 
natural  way.  Nothing  so  healthful  and  whole- 
some in  winter  when  the  body  needs  to  be 
fortified  against  cold  and  sudden  changes  of 
climate. 


An 
editor 
advertises 

C  It  is  known  to  many  readers  of 
The  Continent  that  the  Editor 
Afield,  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  also 
writes  for  a  syndicate  of  daily 
newspapers  weekly  religious  arti- 
cles— a  Sunday  School  Lesson,  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Column,  and  a 
news  feature,  "The  Religious  Ram- 
bler." Mr.  Ellis  regards  popu- 
larization of  religious  intelligence 
and  teaching  as  his  life  mission. 

C  There  are  many  daily  news- 
papers in  the  land  which  do  not 
publish  any  religious  features;  but 
which  would  gladly  do  so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  local  religious  leaders. 

C  The  advantages  to  church  life 
of  a  community,  and  to  the  King- 
dom, of  the  right  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  daily  press  are  obvious- 

C  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  interested  persons. 

WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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A  feature  of  the  conference  was  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  coke  and  coal  town  conditions  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  the  pictures  having  been  taken  by  the 
investigators  on  the  field  for  the  purpose.  The 
board  has  made  several  sets  of  these  slides  for 
use  in  home  mission  lectures. 

It  was  stated  that  there  is  no  greater  home 
mission  field  anywhere  in  the  land  than  exists 
within  the  bounds  of  Redstone  Presbytery.  The 
population  at  the  last  census  was  nearly  350,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  is  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreign  parents. 
In  the  presbytery  there  are  518  churches — 432 
are  active  Protestant  churches.  There  are 
sixty-one  Presbyterian  churches,  with  about  12,- 
000  members,  and  the  same  number  in  Sunday 
schools.  The  presbytery  is  supporting  three 
foreign-speaking  ministers  among  Slavs,  Mag- 
yars and  Italians,  but  there  is  urgent  need  of 
a  much  larger  work.  The  investigators  recom- 
mended for  presbytery's  consideration  at  its 
December  meeting  a  presbyterial  superintendent 
of  missions,  Bible  readers  and  several  young 
men  workers,  making  a  budget  for  this  work  of 
about  $12,000. 


t  Justice  Watanabe  in  Chicago 


Japanese  Jurist  Entertained  at  Luncheon  — 
Practical  Example  of  Federation— Dr.  Stone 
Gets  Plans  for  World  In  Chicago. 

CHICAGO — Justice  Watanabe,  chief  justice 
of  the  Japanese  supreme  court  in  Korea, 
reached  Chicago  last  week  on  his  tour  across 
America  after  a  journey  round  the  world. 
While  in  this  city  he  visited  McCormick  Semi- 
nary and  addressed  the  students  and  faculty, 
his  remarks  being  interpreted  by  a  Japanese 
student  of  the  seminary.  Saturday  noon  a 
luncheon  arranged  in  his  honor  by  Doctors 
John  Timothy  Stone  and  Cleland  B.  McAfee 
was  held  at  the  University  Club.  The  guests 
included  a  number  of  prominent  educators, 
jurists,  clergymen  and  business  men. 

At  the  University  Club  Judge  Watanabe  re- 
iterated earlier  explanations  made  in  New  York 
that  since  the  case  of  the  alleged  Korean  con- 
spirators would  probably  come  finally  before 
him,  he  could  not  discuss  the  subject  in  de- 
tail. He  was  emphatic  in  declaring,  however, 
that  the  prosecution  was  not  directed  against 
the  defendants  as  Christians  but  as  suspected 
revolutionaries. 

Federation  Is  Practiced  Now 

Delegates  to  the  quadrennial  council  will  find 
that  Chicago  in  all  the  mission  work  conducted 
in  city  and  suburbs  has  for  some  time  been 
following  many  ideas  of  federation.  In  the 
cooperative  council  of  city  missions  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Disciples,  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  work  together  in  planning  mis- 
sion work.  Each  of  the  cooperating  denomina- 
tions agrees  not  to  start  new  work  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  This  idea  the  Federal 
Council  seeks  to  have  followed  in  all  the  small 
towns  of  the  country. 

Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  pastor  of  Fourth 
church,  who  is  captain  of  stewards  of  "The 
World  in  Chicago,"  was  recently  in  Baltimore 
gaining  ideas  from  the  conduct  of  a  similar 
exposition  and  pageant  in  that  city.  Dr.  J. 
Ross  Stevenson,  who  took  Dr.  Stone's  church 
in  Baltimore,  is  captain  of  stewards  there. 

Five  churches  of  the  South  side,  meeting  in 
union  Thanksgiving  service,  adopted  strong 
resolutions  against  segregated  vice  and  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  morals  commission 
and  morals  court  as  recommended  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  vice  commission.  The 
meeting  represented  practically  all  the  church- 
going  people  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  fellowship  dinner  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  the  evening  of  Dec.  s  at  the 
La  Salle  hotel  will  be  the  official  welcome  of 
the  organization  to  the  new  pastors  in  this 
presbytery.  At  the  February  meeting  it  is 
hoped  to  have  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  as 
speaker. 

Reports  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  show  a  large  number 
of  conversions  in  schools  among  the  Japanese 
and  among  railway  workers. 

Gives  Dollar  a  Day 

It  is  possible  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Chi- 
cago have  a  man  as  yet  undiscovered,  who 
contributes  as  regularly  as  does  a  Baptist, 
C.  H.  Knights,  of  the  Englewood  Baptist  church. 
He  has  given  a  dollar  a  day  for  thirty-nine 
years  to  that  church.   The  fact  was  incidentally 


revealed  by  the  pastor  in  presenting  Mr. 
Knights  at  a  recent  celebration.  Mr.  Knights 
is  a  wholesale  jeweler  and  has  given  a  large 
amount  of  time  as  well  as  his  money  to  the 
church. 

The  Chicago  Christian  Industrial  League,  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  was  one  of  the  many 
organizations  which  gave  dinners  to  homeless 
ones  on  Thanksgiving.  At  Popular  hall  350 
men  were  served.  Many  young  men  in  the  city 
were  cheered  by  the  attention  paid  them  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches.  There  was  dinner 
and  entertainment  afternoon  and  evening. 

Preliminary  plans  were  made  Wednesday 
noon  by  prominent  Sunday  school  workers 
for  the  international  Sunday  school  convention 
to  be  held  in  this  city  in  1914. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  chapel  for  work 
in  the  Persian  colony  on  the  North  side  was 
laid  Monday  afternoon.  This  is  under  the 
care  of  Fourth  church. 

The  ministers  at  their  meeting  Monday  morn- 
ing adopted  resolutions  asking  department 
stores  to  close  at  6  o'clock  except  two  days 
before  Christmas,  and  urging  people  to  shop 
early. 

Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  the  Waldensian 
Church,  who  was  recently  heard  in  New  York, 
addressed  the  ministers  Monday  on  the  work 
being  done  in  Italy. 

The  Sunday  school  of  Buena  Memorial 
church  has  overflowed  into  a  private  house 
across  the  street  from  the  church.  This  month 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  Hepburn,  is  celebrating 
the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  prayer  committee  of  "The  World  in 
Chicago"  has  issued  a  call  for  prayer  for 
specific  objects  connected  with  the  big  exposi- 
tion next  spring. 

An  attendance  contest  between  married  and 
single  men  in  a  Bible  class  at  Oak  Park  First 
church  is  arousing  interest. 

Monday's  meeting  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  held  at 
the  Great  Northern  hotel,  was  fully  attended. 
All  plans  were  shown  to  be  well  in  hand,  and 
the  finances  were  reported  practically  provided. 
Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  the  big  task  has  been  handled 
with  exceptional  celerity  and  eflfectiveness. 

Will  Raise  $3,000  for  City  Work 


Men  of  Omaha  Convene  to  Discuss  Church  Ex- 
tension Needs— Evening  Audience  of  North 
Church  Doubles  in  New  Edifice. 

OMAHA — Presbyterians  of  this  city  propose 
raising  $3,000  for  church  extension  in  the  city 
and  environs.  A  part  of  this  budget  is  required 
to  enable  the  flourishing  Parkvale  church  to 
be  housed  in  a  more  commodious  structure. 
Special  work  the  denomination  is  doing  for 
the  Bohemians  of  South  Omaha  needs  help. 
A  small  sum  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  Pres- 
byterian headquarters  in  the  Paxton  block. 
This  financial  proposition  developed  at  a  ban- 
quet Nov.  25  at  North  church,  at  which  100 
church  men  assembled  to  consider  local  church 
interests.  The  banquet  was  one  feature  of  a 
convocation  of  Presbyterian  men  who  gathered 
for  an  afternoon  and  evening's  consideration 
of  local  needs.  The  meeting  was  timed  to 
follow  Home  Mission  Week.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  on  "Church  Extension."  William 
H.  Kearns,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis  gave  an 
address  on  "The  Foreign  Problem  at  Home." 
Many  other  subjects  were  discussed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  local  churches. 

After  nine  months  in  the  new  church  audi- 
ences in  North  church  are  100  stronger  than 
in  the  former  structure  and  the  evening  at- 
tendance has  doubled.  Under  the  leadership  of 
E.  H.  Hole  the  brotherhood  is  an  active  agent 
in  extending  the  church's  influence. 

Lowe  Avenue  church  maintained  a  week  of 
gospel  meetings  in  November.  President  A.  B. 
Marshall  of  the  seminary  was  the  preacher. 

Thomas  H.  McConnell,  D.  D.,  of  Westminster 
church  preached  recently  for  Beatrice  church  in 
a  ten  days'  successful  gospel  meeting. 

R.  H.  Houseman. 


Miss  Gertrude  Crane  of  the  class  of  1914, 
Wilson  College,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Student  Volunteers, 
which  includes  the  colleges  of  the  middle  states. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  association's  history 
that  a  woman  has  been  made  president. 


KREMENTZ 


Gift  Boxes 

Containing  four  of  the  famous  Krementz  Collar 
Buttons,  one  each  for  the  front  and  bacic  of  the 
neck  and  two  for  the  sleeves. 

Set  A.     4  Buttons,  Rolled  Gold  Plate  that 
will  wear  for  years,  and  the  gold  will  neither 
wear  through  nor  wear  off  $1.00 
Set  B.       Four  Buttons,  10-K  Gold  $4.00 
Set  C.         "         "       14-K  Gold  $6.00 

Ask  any  first-class  jeweler  or  haberdasher.  If 
not  sold  in  your  town,  we  will  supply  you  direct 
on  receipt  of  price.  Collar  Button  booklet  on 
request. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

130  Chestnut  Street  -  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  largest  manufacturers  oi  fine  jewelry  in  the  world 


HELP  YOUR  PASTOR 


Ministers  visiting  the  sick  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister communion  on  short 
notice. 

The  illustration  shows  a  spe- 
cial Pastor's  outfit  made  for 
this  purpose. 

It  consists  of  six  Polished 
Octagon  UNBREAKABLE 


POINTED   TOP   Cups,  one  cut-glass  wine 

decanter,  with  screw  top.  one  silver  Bread  Plate  and  one  silver 
Wine  Server  (the  two  Servers  interlock  and  form  a  container  for 
the  bread) — all  in  a  handsome  morocco  leather  case,  plush  lined. 

Special  Cbiistmas  price  $10.00,  or  in  leatherette  with  Aluminum 
Servers.  $7.75.  F.  O.  B.  Toronto.  No  duty.  Give  one  to  your 
Church  or  Pastor  this  Christmas. 

If  cash  accompanies  order  we  pay  carriage.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  ORDER  TO-DAY  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Le  Page  Individual  Communion  Cup  Co. 

313  Tyndall  Avenue      -      -     -     TORONTO,  CAN. 


EDUCATIONAL 


lowii 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantagea  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 
38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  £.  PA.R80N8,  President.    Fairfield,  Iowa 


Illinois 


Monticello  Seminary 

Godfrey,  Illinois 

School  for  Girls  and  Toung  IPTomen.  T3th 
year.  College  Preparatory  and  .Junior  College  Courses. 
Domestic  Science.  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges. 
Equipment  for  school  work  and  recreation  purposes 
first  class.  Rates  moderate.  Limited  enrollment. 
References  required.  Catalogue. 

MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON.  Principal 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  in  large  amounts  b7 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  otF  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-souirht  "something: 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  oi  at  once  for  informatioB  mad  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 
1452-60  Indiaiu  Ave..  CHICAGO 
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Would  Extend  Scope  of  Church 


Social  Service  Plan  for  Whole  City  Is  Recom 
mended— Bank  for  the  Poor  People  Urged 
by  Colonel  Butler. 

ST.  LOUIS— Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  presided 
Nov.  25  at  a  meeting  of  the  church  federation 
in  Second  Baptist  church.  The  extension  of 
church  work  outside  of  the  houses  'of  worship 
and  a  neighborhood  social  service  plan  cover- 
ing the  entire  city  were  among  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  executive  committee. 

An  echo  meeting  of  the  recent  Missouri  state 
Sunday  school  convention  in  Kansas  City  was 
held  in  First  church  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  24. 

Home  Mission  Week  closed  with  a  largely 
attended  union  service  in  Third  Baptist  church 
Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  24.  This  was  the 
only  service  in  which  all  Protestant  churches 
cooperated. 

The  Bible  Training  School,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gauss 
superintendent,  conducts  classes  in  Washington 
and  Compton  Avenue  church  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  Monday.  A  course  of  lectures  to 
church  officers  is  to  be  given  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
Niccolls  in  December  and  January.  His  sub- 
ject is  "The  Authority  and  Duty  of  Church 
Officers  as  Revealed  in  the  Bible."  Dr.  John 
F.  Carson  will  follow  with  a  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Church  Officer  and  His  Bible." 

Colonel  James  G.  Butler  of  Second  church, 
who  has  given  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
churches,  charitable  institutions,  Christian  as- 
sociations and  religious  schools,  is  now  the 
leader  in  the  philanthropic  plan  of  establish- 
ing in  this  city  a  bank  for  the  poor.  In  pre- 
senting the  plan  to  associates.  Colonel  Butler 
emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  but  an  avenue  for  the 
wage  earner. 


Two  Prominent  Presbyterians  Injured 

Two  prominent  Presbyterians  were  involved 
in  the  wreck  of  a  Pennsylvania  express  train 
the  night  before  Thanksgiving  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Wilson,  principal  of  the  Memorial  School 
for  Boys  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  who  is  now  in  the 
United  States  on  furlough,  and  President  John 
A.  Marquis  of  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  on  his  way  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving at  the  home  of  a  brother  at  Indiana, 
Pa.  He  is  reported  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
strain  to  his  back,  and  when  taken  out  was 
removed  to  a  hospital  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
where  his  brother,  Professor  Robert  Dick  Wil- 
son of  Princeton  Seminary,  hurried  to  join 
him.  President  Marquis  had  been  in  the  East 
on  business  connected  with  the  campaign  of 
Coe  College  for  a  larger  endowment  and  was 
returning  to  his  home  for  the  close  of  that 
canvass,  which  was  due  to  end  on  the  following 
Saturday  evening.  The  injury  of  Dr.  Marquis 
was  alluded  to  as  "contusion  of  the  head,  not 


Gary  Neighborhood  House  Opened 

The  new  enterprise  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana 
among  immigrants  at  Gary,  Ind.,  was  given 
permanent  form  by  the  dedication  of  the  Gary 
Neighborhood  House  Nov.  15.  The  building 
is  two-story  brick,  with  gables  in  stucco  form- 
ing a  third  story  and  attic.  The  structure  cost 
$:4,ooo.  It  is  to  be  ultimately  one  of  three 
units.  A  church  auditorium  and  a  residence 
will  be  added  later.  The  first  floor  provides  a 
reading  room,  assembly  room  (to  be  used  as 
the  place  of  worship  for  the  present)  and 
office.  On  the  second  floor  are  class  rooms, 
Sunday  school  rooms,  sewing  and  children's 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  question  of  fitting 
up  a  dispensary  on  this  floor  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  room  may  become  the  head- 
quarters of  a  visiting  nurse.  In  the  basement 
is  the  men's  club  and  lounging  room,  the  valu>: 
of  which  will  be  recognized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  other  social  room  except 
the  saloon  in  this  whole  section  where  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  are  living.  There  are 
bathrooms  also  for  the  use  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  whole  building  has  been  planned  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  locality. 

In  the  third  story  a  dozen  rooms  have  been 
fitted  with  single  beds  and  plain  furniture  to 
give  a  decent  home  to  men  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  work  and  to  care  for  any  be- 
lated or  homeless  man  needing  a  night's  care. 

The  ground  is  the  gift  of  Misses  Jane  and 
Katherine  Williams  of  Lima,  Ind.,  who  have 


been  interested  in  Gary  from  the  beginning, 
and  who  maintained  at  their  own  expense  a 
free  kindergarten  there  until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  public  schools.  They  have  always  been 
friends  of  the  mission  and  gave  liberally  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  frame  structure. 
Synod  has  raised  the  money  necessary  for  the 
present  building,  with  a  grant  of  $2,000  from 
the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  and  the  help 
of  the  women's  societies,  which  took  $3,000  as 
their  share.  There  is  yet  to  be  raised  $1,200 
for  furnishings. 

Dedicatory  exercises  were  of  especial  inter- 
est and  were  conducted  in  three  languages. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Rev.  W.  P. 
Shriver,  Dr.  John  P.  Hale,  Dr.  Donaldson  of 
La  Grange,  Mrs.  Herbert  Campbell,  the  mayor. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Walton,  Dr.  George  Knox  and  Rev. 
V.  P.  Backora,  superintendent  and  pastor  of 
the  mission.  The  Neighborhood  House  was 
not  only  opened  ;  it  was  dedicated.  The  class- 
rooms, clubrooms,  bathrooms  and  dormitories, 
as  well  as  the  hall  of  worship,  exist  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  children. 


From  Various  Fields 


Ohio 

Cincinnati  Needs  Pastors 

Three  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  chniches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  are  each  prose- 
cuting the  search  for  a  new  pastor.  Seventh 
church  on  East  Walnut  Hills  has  drafted  Dr. 
John  Clark  Hill  until  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
departure  of  Rev.  Thomas  Knox  can  be  filled. 
Avondale's  congregation  is  delighted  with  Dr. 
Edward  Mack  and  would  be  glad  to  call  him 
from  his  duties  in  Lane  Seminary  were  he  will- 
ing. First  church  of  Covington  has  not  yet 
found  a  successor  to  Dr.  Blackburn. 

Cincinnati  had  a  large  part  in  the  national 
celebration  of  Home  Mission  Week.  On  Moiint 
Auburn  four  of  the  evangelical  congregations 
united  in  one  great  service  and  heard  Dr. 
Robert  Watson  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
speak  on  "American  Social  Problems."  Many 
downtown  congregations  got  together.  Dr. 
Mack  spoke  on  "The  African  in  America"  at 
the  Union  M.  E.  church  and  Dr.  Watson  was 
the  speaker  at  the  Central  Christian  church 
union  gathering. 

Floral  Avenue  congregation  at  Norwood  was 
very  active.  Four  nights  were  devoted  to  the 
cause.  The  Azalea  bands  of  young  folk  took 
charge  of  Indian  night  and  in  paint  and  feathers 
portrayed  the  winning  of  Oregon.  The  young 
people's  missionary  society  put  "Christian 
America"  on  trial  on  immigrant  night  and  con- 
victed her  of  failure  to  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibility and  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
foreigners  here.  The  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety took  up  the  social  settlement  problems 
at  home  and  heard  Spencer  R.  Gordon  of  Union 
Bethel  in  a  talk  on  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Cincinnati's  slums.  The  last  night  was  the 
brotherhood's,  when  a  stereopticon  lecture  on 
"Problems  of  City  and  Country"  was  given  by 
E.  F.  Evans  and  Charles  Edgar  Wilson. 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 


Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Columbus,  who  was 
pastor  of  Central  church  from  1855  to  1867, 
recently  celebrated  his  87th  birthday  anni- 
versary. He  was  a  professor  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  for  thirty  years. 

Alabama 

The  Synod  of  Alabama  met  at  Gadsden  Nov. 
12-15.  The  work  of  the  synod  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  was  discussed  thoroughly.  For- 
eign missionary  responsibility  was  also  a  topic 
of  earnest  discussion.  Dr.  Ira  Landrith  made 
the  principal  address  at  a  popular  evening  meet- 
ing the  last  session. 

Florida 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  E.  G.  McLean,  Winter  Haven  church,  was 
celebrated  recently  by  special  services. 

Kentucky 

Synod  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Princeton  de- 
cided to  raise  $12,000  this  year  for  home  mis- 
sion work  in  the  state.  The  home  and  foreign 
missionary  synodical  societies  were  merged  into 


WILDE'S 

New  Books 


Lieutenant 
Ralph 
Osl>orn 
Aboard  & 
Torpedo 
Boat 

Destroyer 

By  Comman- 
der E.L. Beach, 
U.S.N.  343  pp. 
$i.So  list. 

The  fourth 
volume  in  the 
"Osborn"  ser- 
ies. This  last 
volume  shows 
Ralph  Osborn 
^         ,    „  ^  „    ,  asayounglieu- 

Commander  E.  L.  Beach       Xtmnt  and  the 

workings  of  the  great  torpedo  boat  flotila. 

Six  Girls  Grown  Up 

By  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  Illustrated.  343 
pp.  $\.$o  list. 

The  concluding  volume  in  the  "  Six 
Girls "  series,  showing  the  girls  after 
they  have  become  young  ladies  and  have 
begun  to  branch  out  in  the  various  wa!l<s 
of  life.   

The  Boys'  Dollar  Bookshelf 

The  object  0/  the  series  is  to  give  a  high  grade, 
attractive  and  interesting  series  of  books  for  boys 
on  up-to-date  subjects  at  a  popular  price. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkshire 

By  Walter  P.  Eaton.  A  story  of  how 
the  Chipmunk  Patrol  was  started,  what 
they  did  and  how  they  did  it.  Colored  fron- 
tispiece. 313pp.  Ji.oonet.  Postpaid  Si. 12. 

"Young  Honesty" — Politician 

By  Bruce  Barker.  Colored  frontispiece. 
380  pp.  $1.00  net.  Postpaid  ^Si. 12.  A  tip- 
top political  story  for  boys. 

The  Young 
Shipper  of 
the  Great 
Lakes 

By  Hugh  C. 
Weir.  A  story 
of  the  com- 
merce of  the 
Great  Lakes. 
Colored  fron- 
tispiece. 325pp. 
%\  net.  Post- 
paid $1.12. 
Based  upon  the 
Great  Lakes, 

this  story  will     Reduoed  illustration  from 
appeal  to  every  "Young  Stiipperof  the  Lakes" 
boy,  for  it  is  full  of  thrilling  incidents. 


White  Bird— The  Little  Indian 

By  Mary  Hazelton  Wade.  A  story  of 
a  little  Indian  and  her  white  sister.  Col- 
ored frontispiece.  127  pp.  60  cents  net. 
Postpaid  fo.67. 

The  little  Indian  girl  herself  tell  the  story 
of  her  life  in  the  wigwam. 

Happy  Hour  Series 
Some  Little  Cooks  and  What 
They  Did 

Edited  by  Elisabeth  Hoyt.    50c.  net. 

A  particularly  attractive  volume  with 
colored  cover  and  and  filled  with  colored 
pictures  throughout. 


W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
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A  Choice  Christmas  Gift 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CHIMHAM 

By  Edgui-  Whitaker  Work,  D.D.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo.  Gilt  top.  55  pp.  Price,  net  50c;  mailed,  55c. 

Popular  Edition,  price,  net,  25c;  mailed,  30c. 

In  Envelope  Booklet,  with  border  designs  but  no 
Illustrations.  Size,  4x7  Inches.  Price,  net,  15c; 
mailed,  17c. 

What  others  say  about  this  book 

"A  spiritual  classic." 

"Has  a  genuine  Christmas  flavor.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  It  should  take  its  place  in  the  small  group 
of  books  of  which  the  'Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest'  Is  an 
example."— F.  S.  Goodman,  Sec.  Int.  Com.  T.  M.  C.  A. 

"A  most  charming  story,  fresh  and  clear,  and 
charged  through  and  through  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas."— Prof.  George  L.  Robinson,  McCormick 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

"Side  by  side  with  van  Dyke's  'Story  of  the  Other 
Wise  Man.' " 

"I  never  read  anything  more  delicate." 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York 


the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Kentucky 
Synod. 

j  Rev.  C.  Connor  Brown,  synodical  evangelist, 
has  recently  held  successful  meetings  in  Boyle 
county  at  McDonald  church. 

Texas 

The  Presbyterians  of  Cuero  have  decided  to 
erect  a  new  building  which  will  cost  $15,000. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  procure 
plans. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Woods,  after  being  for  some  years 
laid  aside  through  age  and  infirmity,  has  been 
so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  be  able  to  take 
up  the  pastorate  at  Crowell. 

Rev.  R.  Thomsen,  pastor  at  Amarillo,  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  Galveston  as  member  of  a 
special  committee  to  inaugurate  a  work  among 
immigrants  under  the  auspices  of  Texas  Synod. 

Amarillo  Presbytery  is  following  a  systematic 
evangelistic  campaign  in  all  the  churches.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  pastor,  the  committee 
has  had  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Erwin  and 
his  son,  a  talented  musician.  Meetings  have 
been  held  at  Vega,  a  little  hamlet  where  not 
more  than  400  people  live  in  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  but  there  were  forty  converts,  some  of 
them  wealthy  cattlemen.  Members  were  re- 
ceived into  the  nearest  Presbyterian  church, 
forty  miles  away.  At  Canadian  a  dozen  were 
added  to  the  church,  at  Miami  there  were  forty 
conversions  and  a  dozen  added  to  the  Presby- 
terian church.  At  Mobeetie,  forty  miles  off 
the  railroad,  where  there  is  no  church,  seventy 
conversions  have  been  reported  and  the  mem- 
bers must  be  joined  with  a  church  many  miles 
away  until  a  church  can  be  organized. 

Arkansas 

Clarksville  church,  Dr.  W.  L.  Darby  pastor, 
is  growing.  The  Sunday  school  set  a  new  mark 
Nov.  10  and  equaled  it  on  the  Sabbath  follow- 
ing, with  1 75  present.  The  goal  now  is  200  be- 
fore Christmas.  At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  state  Christian  Endeavor  union  Dr.  Darby 
was  reelected  president. 

North  Carolina 

Rev.  C.  W.  Fye,  the  new  pastor-evangelist 
of  Oakes  Presbytery,  is  hard  at  work.  Rev. 
Joseph  Gaston  is  located  at  Milnor  and  Rev. 
N.  Wood  at  Forbes. 

West  Virginia 

The  new  church  at  New  Martinsville  was 
practically  ruined  by  fire  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  estimated  the  loss  will  be  $15,000. 

Oklahoma 

A  comprehensive  series  of  union  meetings 
was  arranged  in  Oklahoma  City  for  Home 
Mission  Week.  Special  services  were  held  each 
evening,  attention  being  given  to  all  the  various 
divisions  of  home  missions. 

Missouri 

Monday,  Nov.  4,  was  a  field  day  with  the 
Presbyterian  men  of  Kansas  City,  Independence 


OOD  WARFARE  as  a  searching  test 
^  of  the  religious  weekly  was  mentioned 
last  week.  Three  instances  were  promised 
for  this  issue. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  The  Con- 
tinent's article  upon  the  Coatesville  lynch- 
ing— the  fullest,  clearest  and  most  com- 
pelling analysis  of  that  reversion  to  barbar- 
ism printed  anywhere.  So  true  was  it  to 
facts  that  the  grand  jury  report  read  like  a 
restatement  of  The  Continent  article. 
Daily  newspapers  quoted  the  article — the 
careful  New  York  Evening  Post  devoting 
a  column  editorial  to  it — the  great  reviews 
reprinted  it  and  leaders  in  national  life 
volunteered  their  praise  of  it.  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  director  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  wrote,  "Your  Coatesville 
article  was  a  national  service."  Margaret 
E.  Sangster  wrote  in  like  strain.  One 
father  wrote  that  he  had  cut  the  article  out 
to  preserve  it  that  his  sons  might  learn  the 
lessons  it  taught.    The  recent  articles  re- 


and  vicinity.  They  turned  out  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  more  at  the  noon  hour  at  the 
Coates  House  in  Kansas  City  to  hear  Moderator 
Matthews.  After  discussing  a  luncheon  they 
came  to  attention  at  the  invitation  of  James 
B.  Welsh  and  Dr.  Matthews  spoke  in  a  charac- 
teristic vein.  It  was  real  information  from 
the  beginning  of  the  talk  to  the  end,  at  times 
most  eloquent  and  all  the  way  through  earnest 
and  convincing.  Even  the  elders  present  en- 
joyed the  excoriation  of  the  latter-day  elder 
who  assumed  the  dignity  that  attached  to  the 
functions  of  the  office  a  half  a  century  and 
more  ago. 

niinois 

The  Hungarian  mission  at  East  St.  Louis 
was  dedicated  Nov.  17.  The  building  cost  ap- 
proximately $4,000.  This  work,  established 
under  the  home  mission  superintendence  of  W. 
V.  Jeffries  of  Illinois  Synod,  has  been  success- 
ful in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  Hungarians 


Many  Men  Attended  the  Dedication  of  this 
Mission  for  Hungarians 

of  this  growing  industrial  center.  On  the  day 
of  dedication  a  number  of  young  people  were 
received  into  membership  and  the  communion 
was  largely  attended.  A  notable  phase  of  this 
work  is  that  men  are  largely  in  the  majority 
among  the  worshipers. 

Michigan 

Dr.  Wrlliam  T.  Jaquess  resigned  his  charge 
as  pastor  of  Trumbull  Avenue  church,  Detroit, 
Nov.  17  to  accept  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  church  extension  for  Detroit  Pres- 
bytery. 

Interesting  exercises  marked  the  recent  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  Warren 
Avenue  church,  Saginaw.  Dr.  J.  Ambrose 
Dunkel  is  pastor.  The  church  has  grown  from 
eighty-six  to  769  members  and  the  Sunday 
school  from  150  to  1,000. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Sunday  School  Association  was 
held  at  Lansing  Nov.  13-15.  There  were  853 
delegates  enrolled.  Among  the  speakers  were 
W.  C.  Pearce  of  Chicago,  -Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bry- 
ner  of  Chicago,  Dr.  James  M.  Gray  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Wilson  of  Topeka,  George  W.  Penni- 
man  of  Boston,  Miss  Virginia  Brooks  of  West 
Hammond,  111. ;  E.  W.  Thornton  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Allen  of  Toledo,  Rev.  J.  R.  Denyes 
of  Java,  Miss  Sui  Wang  of  China  and  Rev. 
J.  M.  Gregory  of  Jamaica.    A  number  of  lead- 


Some 
acid  tests 

(5) 


garding  "Pastor"  Russell  clearly  marked 
the  difference  between  The  Continent  way 
and  the  conventional  way.  Editorial  at- 
tacks upon  this  man  have  been  frequent, 
feeble  and  futile.  This  paper  set  one 
of  its  editors  to  the  task  of  investigating 
the  man's  career  and  works,  interviewing 
him  and  his  followers,  tracing  his  activi- 
ties in  four  cities ;  and  presenting  a  show- 
ing of  Russellism  that  will  go  far  toward 
ending  its  power  for  harm.  The  task  was 
one  that  might  have  engaged  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  or  the 
Allied  Mission  Boards — it  was  left  for  The 


Shirts 
and 

shoes 

More  men  buy  those  things  more 
often  than  any  other  articles. 
And  they  expect  more  from  them 
- — a  shoe  and  a  shirt  must  stand 
the  racket ! 

Pattern  and  sizes  are  the  first  es- 
sentials in  shoes  and  shirts.  Yet, 
how  often  you  are  deceived  !  Do 
you  not  remember  many  times 
when  irresponsible  shopkeepers 
have  sold  you  shirts  with  sleeves 
two  sizes  too  long,  and  shoes  in 
widths  two  sizes  too  narrow  ? 

Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  most 
advertised  shirts  and  shoes  are 
made  in  wider  range  of  sizes  and 
styles  than  any  others.  And  that 
the  local  merchants  selling  these 
advertised  good  DARE  not  mis- 
represent— under  penalty  of  losing 
the  agency. 

Trade-marked  honesty  is  above 
small  methods.  It  is  opposed  to 
trickery  in  making  sales. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


Read  the  "'WANT"  Column  every  week 
The  thing  in  which  you  are  interested  may 
be  advertised  in  this  issue. 


Continent  to  do.  How  well  it  has  been 
done  our  readers  know. 

More  monumental  than  either  of  the 
foregoing  instances  of  militant  religious 
journalism  is  the  work  of  The  Continent 
in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Korean  Chris- 
tians. This  paper  was  the  first  in  all  the 
world  to  tell  this  story.  Even  before  the 
mission  boards  were  willing  to  come  out 
in  defense  of  the  imprisoned  disciples  The 
Continent  opened  the  crusade,  which  The 
New  York  Herald  then  took  up,  with  the 
press  of  three  continents  following  suit. 
Even  in  an  advertisement  there  are  limits 
to  what  a  publication  may  reveal  concern- 
ing its  own  work,  and  the  full  story  of  The 
Continent's  work  in  championing  the  cause 
of  our  brethren  in  bonds  may  never  be 
told. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  The  Continent  fulfills  its 
accepted  function  of  a  watchman-warrior 
on  the  walls  of  Zion. 
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ing  Sunday  school  men  of  Michigan,  including 
Dr.  J.  A.  Vance  of  Detroit,  also  took  part. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Benton 
Harbor. 

Iowa 

W.  J.  Jordan  will  supply  Delmar  church 
Dec.  I  and  8. 

Hamburg  church,  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Asmus 
pastor,  has  decided  to  erect  a  modern  church 
building. 

Trustees  of  First  church,  Council  Bluffs,  are 
purchasing  additional  property  near  the  church 
to  be  used  for  a  manse. 

Dr.  H.  Pressly  Thompson,  who  recently  took 
up  the  work  of  Westminster  church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  long  siege 
of  fever. 

The  state  convention  of  gospel  team  workers 
is  to  be  held  at  Coe  College  Dec.  13-15.  This 
will  bring  together  representatives  of  all  the 
colleges  of  Iowa. 

In  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
Park  Avenue  church,  Des  Moines,  the  offer 
of  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  $3,000  for  a  rec- 
reation house  has  been  accepted. 

Twenty-one  persons  at  Amber,  where  Sunday 
School  Missionary  Seger  has  been  holding  meet- 
ings, have  petitioned  Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery 
to  be  organized  as  a  church. 

Dundee  church  in  Cedar  Rapids  was  organ- 
ized Nov.  17  with  nine  members.  Services 
have  been  held  each  Sabbath  evening  at  the 
mission  which  was  for  some  years  under  the 
care  of  Central  Park  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Sioux  City 
has  just  completed  a  neat  chapel  on  West 
Morningside,  which  was  dedicated  Sunday, 
Dec.  I,  for  Sabbath  school  work.  George  W. 
Cummings,  a  member  of  Morningside  church, 
is  superintendent. 

Circulars  are  being  distributed  by  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Ministerial  Association  calling  at- 
tention to  the  moral  condition  of  high  schools 
and  urging  a  law  prohibiting  dancing  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  said  in  some  schools 
theater  tickets  are  given  as  prizes.  Another 
school  has  seven  dances  and  three  literary  en- 
tertainments a  year. 

Minnesota 

Rev.  John  McCoy  is  the  new  chaplain  of  the 
prison  at  Stillwater. 

Men  of  Central  church,  St.  Paul,  were  re- 
cently addressed  by  Alfred  Day  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  W.  G.  McMurchy,  editor  of  The 
Daily  News. 

Glen  Avon  church,  Duluth,  vacant  since  the 
resignation  last  July  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Faries,  has 
called  Dr.  W.  W.  Lawrence  of  First  church, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  expects  to  begin  work  by 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  a  rally  of  Pres- 
byterian men  of  Duluth  to  be  held  in  First 
church  in  January.  An  outside  speaker  of 
churchwide  reputation  will  address  the  men, 
who  will  assemble  at  a  banquet.  Invitations 
will  be  extended  to  ministers  and  laymen  from 
surrounding  churches. 

Knox  Sunday  school,  St.  Paul,  is  too  crowded 
for  effective  work  and  a  new  and  modern  build- 
ing is  much  needed.  A  junior  Christian  En- 
deavor, an  intermediate  Christian  Endeavor,  a 
home  department  and  a  teacher  training  class 
are  amung  the  new  organizations  within  the 
church  this  fall.    Rev.  B.  S.  Bates  is  pastor. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  men  was  held 
in  Le  Sueur  church  Nov.  12.  The  ladies  served 
a  supper.  A  delegation  from  St.  Peter  was 
present.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Henderson,  district  brotherhood  secretary, 
at  the  close  of  which  a  brotherhood  Bible  class 
was  organized.  The  pastor.  Rev.  L.  L.  Smythe, 
is  brotherhood  chairman  of  Mankato  Presby- 
tery. The  men  of  St.  Peter  are  planning  to 
organize  a  brotherhood  next  month. 

Nebraska 

Broken  Bow  has  been  blessed  by  union  evan- 
gelistic services  led  by  Rev.  Oscar  Lowry. 
Over  300  came  forward  during  the  meeting, 
and  of  these  the  Presbyterian  church  will  re- 
ceive over  twenty.  Recently  the  church  build- 
ing has  been  repainted  and  redecorated.  Rev. 
A.  H.  Eraser  took  charge  of  this  church  a  little 
over  a  year  ago. 


Dr.  William  W.  Lawrence  of  Lincoln  First 
church,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  Glen  Avon 
church  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  close  his  labors 
in  this  city  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  December. 
He  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  presbyterial 
committee  on  home  missions  and  Sabbath  school 
work  as  well  as  that  of  vacancy  and  supply. 

Statistics  compiled  in  connection  with  the 
dedication  Nov.  17  of  First  church.  South 
Omaha,  show  that  the  congregation  has  in- 
creased its  total  budget,  1888  to  191 1,  from 
$1,100  to  $69,000.  The  new  church  building 
is  the  third  to  be  erected  during  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wheeler  and  cost  $45,000. 
The  church  now  has  a  membership  of  296, 
the  outgrowth  of  an  early  mission  of  six  mem- 
bers, five  of  whom  were  women.  The  new 
building  will  seat  800.  In  the  assembly  room 
are  ample  accommodations  for  the  Sunday 
school.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
dedicatory  services  were  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Jenks  of  Omaha  and  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stookey,  president  of  Bellevue  College. 

Kansas 

Horton  church  recently  set  apart  a  week  com- 
memorative of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  church.  A  souvenir  book 
was  issued  containing  portraits  of  pastors, 
elders,  deacons,  trustees,  their  wives  and  work- 
ers, past  and  present.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  M.  J.  Crocker. 

Smith  Center  church  was  dedicated  Nov.  11. 
It  was  organized  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Albright  Nov. 
II,  1872.  After  Mr.  Albright  the  following 
ministers  have  served  the  church :  Alexander 
Caldwell,  Joseph  Patterson,  Robert  Gray,  Jacob 
Basy  and  R.  H.  McCullough.  The  new  building 
cost  nearly  $12,000  and  has  every  convenience 
for  church  work.  Rev.  S.  I.  Ward  took  charge 
of  Smith  Center  church  April  i. 

Oregon 

Calvary  church,  Tacoma,  has  engaged  as 
stated  supply  Rev.  Mr.  Stout  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  who  recently  came  from  the  Middle 
West. 

Immanuel  church,  Tacoma,  gave  a  reception 
to  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Milligan, 
recently.  Elder  Frank  A.  Magill,  who  has 
carried  on  Oakland  mission  Sunday  school,  has 
been  elected  police  justice  for  the  city. 

The  church  at  Buckley  is  incurably  fond  of 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Cornwell.  He  served  as  pas- 
tor several  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  had  to  leave.  After  his  recovery  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return.  They  built  a 
handsome  church.  His  health  failed  again  and 
now  they  have  called  him  for  the  third  time. 

Montana 

Rev.  J.  M.  Ross,  who  built  the  magnificent 
and  commodious  church  edifice  in  Bozeman, 
has  become  the  pastor  of  Anaconda  church. 
Mrs.  Ross  is  an  expert  primary  teacher  with  a 
national  reputation. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Rev.  J.  S.  McCormack, 
pastor  of  Grace  church.  Great  Falls,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign.  He  began  work  in  the  Grace 
mission  Sunday  school.  Rev.  George  Edwards 
was  called  from  his  Sabbath  school  missionary 
trails  on  the  plains  to  become  the  pastor.  He 
ir  a  well  known  missionary  over  the  state, 
where  he  has  labored  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Washington 

Rev.  James  Greenslade  is  the  only  minister 
of  any  denomination  in  the  vicinity  of  Trout- 
lake  and  Glenwood,  where  he  conducts  churches 
fourteen  miles  apart  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Adams. 

A  Sunday  school  of  152  pupils  has  been 
organized  at  Carbonade,  a  mining  community. 
W.  B.  Walmsby,  a  freshman  in  Whitworth  Col- 
lege, is  conducting  services  there.  Another 
school  has  been  formed  at  Wilkeson,  not  far 
from  Carbonado. 

California 

Oakland  Presbytery  recently  approved  over- 
tures except  No.  6,  whiclji  was  denied. 

After  eleven  years'  service  for  the  synod  as 
superintendent  of  home  missions  W.  B.  Noble, 
D.  D.,  retires  from  that  work  Dec.  31.  This 
completes  his  forty-sixth  year  as  a  minister. 


sixteen  years  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
California. 

Rev.  George  H.  Trull  and  Rev.  Ernest  Hall 
conducted  a  very  successful  Sunday  school 
teachers'  institute  in  Calvary  church.  Riverside, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  October. 

Rev.  Herbert  Blair  and  Mrs.  Blair  of  Korea, 
at  present  on  furlough,  spent  the  month  ol 
November  in  Riverside.  Mr.  Blair  occupied 
the  pulpits  of  Calvary  and  Arlington  churches. 
Riverside,  as  well  as  in  Pomona  and  Beaumont. 

Home  Mission  Week  was  observed  by  union 
services  in  most  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Prichard  of  Los  Angeles,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  arranged  for  special  conferences 
in  the  most  important  places  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  George  L.  Spinning,  who  is  resid- 
ing in  Pasadena  and  who  has  had  special  charge 
of  Indian  work  under  the  federal  government, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Indian.  Specialists 
were  obtained  in  every  department  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  work  to  the  general  public. 

The  experiment  of  having  a  "mock  trial,"  in 
which  Christian  America  was  indicted  for  neg- 
lecting her  duty  to  her  wards,  the  Indian  and 
the  negro  and  the  immigrant,  was  made  with 
great  success  by  the  Church  Federation  of 
Riverside  as  part  of  the  observance  of  Home 
Mission  Week.  One  of  the  largest  halls  was 
secured  for  the  occasion  and  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  enlisted,  including  the  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  the  clerk,  sheriff,  city  at- 
torney and  other  officials.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  leading  citizens  and  the  witnesses 
were  men  and  women  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  in  the  city. 

The  past  year  shows  marked  progress  in  all 
departments  of  church  work.  Santa  Barbara 
Presbytery  takes  the  lead  in  per  capita  giving 
with  82  cents.  Eleven  new  churches  have  been 
organized,  six  of  which  have  been  in  Los 
Angeles  Presbytery.  Nineteen  new  churches 
have  been  built  or  are  in  process  of  erection. 
The  Mexican  work  is  growing  in  importance 
and  demands  by  reason  of  the  large  influx 
of  population  from  Mexico  along  the  southern 
border.  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  Presby- 
teries have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  situation  and  are  aiming  at  more  efficient 
organization.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal  will  bring  in  a  great  number  of  im- 
migrants, for  whose  evangelization  and  spiritual 
care  adequate  provision  cannot  be  made  under 
present  conditions.  The  home  mission  com- 
mittee is  deeply  sensitive  to  the  responsibility 

Colorado 

Boulder  First  church  celebrated  its  fortieth 
anniversary  with  an  extended  program  the  week 
beginning  Nov.  6.  Two  former  pastors  were 
present  and  joined  with  Dr.  Hummell,  the 
present  pastor,  in  the  exercises — Dr.  F.  W. 
Russell,  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Klene,  Fort 
Collins.  From  a  small  beginning  at  the  hands 
of  Jack  Sheldon  it  has  come  to  be  a  church 
of  nearly  1,000  members. 

Pennsylvania 

An  extensive  campaign  is  planned  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  before  the  coming  of  Dr.  William  A. 
Sunday  next  February. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  First 
church,  Norristown,  the  session  was  authorized 
to  secure  an  assistant  pastor  to  Thomas  R. 
Beeber,  D.  ,D. 

A  free  pew  for  the  use  of  the  poor  has  been 
provided  for  in  Providence  and  Norriton 
church  by  the  will  of  the  late  John  Detwiler  of 
Philadelphia. 

Two  weeks'  successful  evangelistic  services 
have  been  held  in  Birmingham  church.  Rev. 
John  R.  Woodcock  pastor,  under  leadership  of 
the  presbyterial  evangelist.  Dr.  B.  E.  P.  Prugh. 

Work  among  foreigners  at  Albion  under  the 
care  of  Joseph  Nadenicek  is  prospering,  as 
also  a  similar  work  at  Erie  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women's  Presbyterial  Home  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Churches  of  Sunbury  held  simultaneous  evan- 
gelistic meetings  Oct.  28  to  Nov.  8.  The  Pres- 
byterian minister.  Dr.  R.  C.  Aukerman,  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  J.  E.  Hutchison,  Scottdale,  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Kirk,  Danville. 

Atglen  church  closed  a  two  weeks'  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  Nov.  24.  The  pastor 
preached  the  first  week,  and  the  second  week 
he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Workman  of 
Leaman  Place,  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Wilson  of 
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<3ap,  Rev.  John  Wythe  Lewis  of  Union  church, 
Colraine,  and  Rev.  D.  Wilson  Hollinger  of 
Parkesburg.  The  services  were  well  attended 
and  there  was  deep  spiritual  interest. 

The  ladies'  aid  society  of  Girard  church  gave 
a  reception  in  honor  of  the  pastor  and  his 
wife,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Beatty,  Nov.  15.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  Mr. 
Beatly  as  pastor  of  this  congregation. 

New  Milford  church  has  been  presented  with 
new  furniture,  consisting  of  a  pulpit,  a  com- 
plete set  of  leather  upholstered  pulpit  chairs, 
communion  table  and  hymn  board,  by  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Brown  of  Easton  as  a  memorial  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Harlan  P.  Little,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  the  church. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  "the  ruling 
elders'  convention"  of  Chester  Presbytery  was 
held  in  Kennett  Square  church  Nov.  14.  The 
topics  considered  were  "The  Christian  Endeavor 
and  Other  Societies  for  the  Young  People  of 
Our  Church,"  "The  Sabbath  School"  and  "Work 
of  the  Elder."  C.  L.  Huston  of  Coatesville  is 
president  and  W.  A.  Hofmann  of  Norwood 
secretary-treasurer. 

New  Jersey 

A  men's  club  has  been  organized  in  Trinity 
church.  South  Orange,  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Alvin  E.  Magary. 

A  brotherhood  has  just  been  organized  with 
a  membership  of  over  thirty  in  Madison  Avenue 
church,  Elizabeth. 

First  church,  Newark,  Dr.  William  J.  Daw- 
son pastor,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an 
institutional  building  where  all  sorts  of  social 
service  work  can  be  carried  on. 

First  church,  Elizabeth,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  well  equipped  parish 
house  that  will  care  for  the  multitudes  of  young 
folk  in-  the  downtown  district. 

Second  church,  Elizabeth,  has  just  finished 
a  commodious  and  well  equipped  addition  to 
the  Sunday  school  quarters,  the  new  part  being 
for  the  little  ones,  who  are  a  great  host  in  that 
church.     Dr.  E.  B.  Cobb  is  pastor. 

Pleasantville  church,  H.  R.  McClelland, 
Ph.  D.,  pastor,  was  rededicated  Nov.  3.  The 
building  has  been  improved  by  connecting  the 
chapel  with  the  main  building  and  adding  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  interior  of  the 
main  building  also  has  been  reconstructed. 

Frank  S.  Niles,  a  senior  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  called  to  Park 
chapel,  Newark,  with  the  title  of  assistant.  He 
has  already  been  in  charge  of  the  chapel  for 
some  time.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
son,  grandson  and  great  grandson  of  Presby- 
terian ministers. 

The  dinner  by  Newark  Presbytery  to  Dr. 
Thompson  developed,  before  the  evening  was 
over,  into  something  more  than  a  mere  social 
event,  for  plans  were  laid,  with  the  counsel  of 
Dr.  Thompson  and  Treasurer  Olin,  who  was 
also  present,  for  some  specially  aggressive 
movements  in  Newark  Presbytery  the  coming 
year.  A  later  conference  with  the  synodical 
home  mission  authorities  promises  correspond- 
ing development  in  some  other  presbyteries  of 
New  Jersey  Synod. 

New  York 

The  Albany  Ministerial  Association  has  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  social  survey  of  th^it  city. 

During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  George 
Murray  Colville,  the  pulpit  of  West  church, 
Binghamton,  has  been  very  acceptably  filled 
by  ministers  from  neighboring  cities  and  now 
and  then  by  laymen. 

Delaware 

Westminster  church,  Wilmington,  Oct.  6  dedi- 
cated chimes  of  bells  given  to  the  church 
by  an  unknown  donor.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Candee.  » 

Rhode  Island 

At  a  reception  given  the  pastor  and  his 
wife  by  members  of  First  church.  Providence, 
a  silver  loving  cup  was  presented  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Steckel. 

Maine 

Nov.  21  Rev.  John  L.  Hess  was  installed  at 
Houlton.  Houlton  is  as  far  from  Boston  as 
Buffalo  is  from  New  York  City. 


Ten  Helps  for  the  Elder 

in  This  Issue 


Join  the  growing  number  of  elders  who  find 
their  best  help  in  their  church  paper — find  the 
help  by  looking  for  it.  This  summary  shows 
some  of  the  places  to  look : 

1.  Are  Men  of  Your  Church  at  Work?  See 
what  other  laymen  are  doing,  page  1758. 

2.  To  Deepen  Your  Spiritual  Life :  Read  Dr. 
Wicher's  comments,  page  1744. 

3.  Do  You  Wonder  What  the  Basis  of 
Church  Federation  Can  Be?  Read  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  article,  page  1732. 

4.  To  Give  Your  Public  Schools  Greater 
Power:  Follow  the  workable  suggestion  given 
in  the  last  item  page  1730. 

5.  Stimulus  for  War  on  Vice :  Read  of  Des 
Moines  plan  in  last  item,  first  column,  page 
1731. 

6.  Your  Children  Should  Know  the  Value 
of  Money:  Read  Beatrice  Hill's  article,  page 
1741. 

7.  For  an  Idea  You  May  Use  in  Prayer  Meet- 
ing Soon :  W.  T.  Ellis's  comment  on  Balkan 
war,  page  1728. 

8.  For  an  Illustration  of  the  Value  of  Clean 
Sport:    Last  paragraph  page  1731. 

9.  May  Interest  Your  Wife :  Ask  her  if  she 
has  read  "Those  Three  Dreadful  D's,"  page 
1737- 

10.  Are  You  Thinking  of  a  Book  to  Buy  for 
Your  Pastor,  Wife  or  Child?  Look  over  the 
book  reviews  beginning  page  1745. 


"Listen  to  This" 

[The  Continent's  Cover  Page  This  Week] 
In  looking  through  a  new  book,  how  many 

times  have  you  exclaimed  to  whoever  might 

be  in  the  room,  "Listen  to  this  !" 

Long  winter  evenings  and  the  multitude  of 

attractive  book  announcements  remind  us  of 

hours  that  may  be  spent  cozily  and  acceptably 

in  the  library. 

Artist  Chapman's  conception  of  a  book  lover 

in  his  library  with  a  more  youthful  sharer  of 

his    enthusiasms    is    in    harmony    with  this 

thought. 

In  a  big  arm  chair,  away  from  the  chill  of 
outdoors,  one  can  always  find  comfort,  mental 
stimulus  and  entertainment  in  a  good  selection 
of  books. 

And  it  is  well  to  choose  carefully  our  book 
companions,  for  they  mold  us  more  than  we 
know — subtly,  artfully. 

A  really  good  book  once  found,  don't  be 
selfish  with  it.  Tell  a  friend  of  that  whole- 
some novel,  recommend  that  live  missionary 
book,  or  read  to  a  shut-in  that  refreshing  story. 


Among  the  writers  of  stories  in  The  Youth's 
Companion  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Elia  W.  Peattie, 
Jane  Barlow,  M.  Gauss,  George  Madden  Martin, 
Mabel  Nelson  Thurston,  Elsie  Singmaster, 
Grace  S.  Richmond,  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier, 
Ralph  D.  Paine,  Homer  Greene,  Sheldon  C. 
Stoddard,  J.  W.  Schultz,  C.  A.  Stephens,  Gard- 
ner Hunting  and  Archibald  Rutledge. 


"Have  we  turned  our  backs  on  Christ?"  A 
barefoot  man  without  a  hat,  his  garments 
spattered  with  mud,  had  offered  to  two  young 
women  a  child  he  was  carrying.  This  is  one 
of  the  opening  incidents  in  "Everychild," 

A  Christmas  Morality  by 

HAROLD 
BECBIE 

in 

The  Continent 

Dec.  12  and  19.  Mr.  Begbie  is  famous  as 
the  author  of  half  a  dozen  books,  includ- 
ing "Twice  Born  Men,"  a  story  which  has 
stirred  thousands  by  its  keen  spiritual  sense. 
"Everychild"  is  the  sort  of  story  you  will 
ponder  over  and  pass  to  another.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  many  good  things  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  America's  National  Pres- 
byterian Weekly. 

The  Continent  stimulatas  the  collective 
brain  of  the  church. 


/PASTOR'S  500 

*  INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION  SET 

Outfit  consists  of  a  Pure 
Aluminum    Tray.  Pol- 
ished like  Silver,  "Never 
Tarnishes,"  SIX  Glasses, 
a  Non-SplUable  Wine 
Holder  and  Bread  Plate 
with  Removable 
lid.   All  In  a  Gen- 
ulne  Morocco 
Case,  Plush  Lined. 
Sent  on  Trial. 

DIETZCO\1VIUH!ON  SEIVICE  CO. 
Dept.  J.    20  East  Rindolpb  Street,  Chicaco 


"A  treat!    A  real  literary  treat!" 
The  long  awaited  sequel  to 

"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration" 

THE  LADY 
AND  SADA  SAN 

By  Frances  Little 

"The  same  subtle  charm  that  appeared  in  the  earlier 
book." —  IVashington  Star. 

"The  same  qualities  of  mingled  humor,  pathos,  and 
interest  in  vi^hatever  is  human." — New  York  Times. 

"  Full  of  whimsical  wit  and  humor,  yet  charged 
with  careful  observation  of  the  East." 

—  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

AN  EXQUISITE  GIFT  BOOK 

,  Frontispiece  in  color.    $1.00  7iei,  by  mail  $1.06.      THE  CENTURY  CO. 
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Ministe  r  ia  Obituary 

Isaac  Norton  Rendall,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Isaac  Norton  Rendall,  president  emeritus 
of  Lincoln  University,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
nephew,  Dr.  John  B.  Rendall,  president  of 
the  university,  Nov.  15.  He  was  in  his  88th 
year  and  until  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  was 
teaching  classes  in  the  university.  He  was 
born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents, 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1862  and 
seminary  in  1865,  and  ordained  by  Mohawk 
Presbytery.  After  serving  the  churches  of 
Oneida  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  Emporia,  Pa.,  he 
consented  in  1865  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Ashmun  Institute,  which  became  the  following 
year  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  colored  youth.  At 
this  place,  and  in  the  work  of  college  admin- 
istration and  instruction,  he  passed  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
attractive  personality,  very  courteous  in  man- 
ner, of  large  heart  and  of  unusual  ability.  He 
was  widely  read,  a  student  of  affairs,  clear  and 
lucid  as  a  teacher  and  most  interesting  in 
conversation^  His  students  loved  him  as  a 
father,  for  such  he  was  to  them,  and  in  large 
numbers  they  gathered  from  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  to  his  funeral.  This  was  held  in 
Mary  Brown  Dod  chapel  of  the  university  Nov. 
19.  The  services,  which  were  most  impressive, 
were  in  charge  of  Professor  R.  L.  Stewart. 
D.  D.  Dr.  Rendall  never  married.  A  brother, 
three  years  his  senior,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
survives  him.  W.  P.  White. 

John  A.  Wells,  D.  t). 

Dr.  John  A.  Wells,  the  oldest  minister  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  11.  He  was  born  at 
Nelson,  N.  Y.,  .in  1826,  graduated  from  Alfred 
University,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1875  and 
that  of  D.  D.  from  Alfred  University  about 
the  same  time,  but  his  modesty  was  such  that 
he  did  not  let  the  latter  fact  be  known.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1856  and 
served  in  it  until  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
104th  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  served  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  churches  at  various 
places,  his  principal  charges  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian denomination  being  Springville,  N.  Y., 
1877-88,  and  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.,  1890-97. 
During  this,  his  last  pastorate,  he  published  a 
book  called  "The  Reasonableness  of  Christian 
Doctrine."  He  received  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  member  of  Congress  in  that  district. 
His  last  years  were  beset  with  physical  in- 
firmities and  death  came  as  a  happy  release. 

Rev.  Henry  Keigwln 

Rev.  Henry  Keigwin  died  Nov.  17  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  at  Eustis,  Fla.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  well  beloved 
ministers  of  the  church  in  Florida.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  was  chairman  of  the  home  mis 
sionary  committee  and  was  a  familiar  friend 
of  all  the  churches.  He  had  been  pastor  at 
Orlando  (and  was  buried  there),  at  Glen  wood 
his  last  charge  and  home ;  at  Leesburg  and 
Arcadia.    He  went  to  Florida  in  1881. 


Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Collyer 

Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  famous  as  a  Unitarian 
preacher,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  Dec.  i 
at  the  age  of  89.  He  was  pastor-emeritus  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  he  went 
in  1879  from  Chicago,  where  he  had  been  pas 
tor  of  the  old  Unity  church.  Dr.  Collyer, 
who  was  noted  for  his  eloquence,  began  his 
career  as  a  blacksmith. 


Does  Advertising  Get  Results? 

Ask  This  Pastor 

Some  weeks  ago  we  announced  in  The  Con 
tinent  that  Shelby  church  had  150  opera  chairs 
to  give  to  a  home  mission  church.  The  chairs 
have  been  given  to  the  Sioux  City  mission 
church.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  your  paper 
telegrams  came  for  them,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  letters.  From  northern  Minne 
sota  to  southern  Texas,  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  sands  of  Arizona  they  came  and 
are  still  coming.  All  requests  are  being  turned 
over  to  a  neighboring  church,  which  has  a 
number  of  good  chairs  to  give. 

WiLLi.^M  B.  Lampe 


"My  Interest  Money 
Comes  Easy  ' 

ET  your  money  work  and  help  make  the 
living.   Put  it  out  at  interest,  where  it 
will  earn  the  greatest  returns.   Interest  rates 
depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of  capital.  In 
the  Central  West  a  large  amount  of  money  is  nec- 
essary for  development  purposes  and  this  capital  is 
attracted  by  larger  interest  return. 

OKLAHOMA  Farm  mortgages  are  recognized  by  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  Estates  and  Individ- 
ual Investors  as  being  sound  and  desirable  investments.  Our 
clients  do  not  have  to  collect  their  interest  or  look  after  tbeir 
loans.    We  do  this  for  them.    In  fact,  "we  do  all  the  worrying." 
They  merely  clip  the  coupons. 

Buy  6%  First  Mortgages  on  Farms 


C  In  amounts  of  8500  and  upwards,  paying 
annual  Interest  by  coupons.  Loans  mature 
in  5,  7  or  10  years,  according  to  contract. 


C  The  notes  are  the  individual  obligation  of 
the  farmer  and  his  wife— and  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  their  farm. 


If  this  interests  you  ask  .for  Mortgage  List  No.  7():<—Also  our  Booklet. 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.,  Inc.  . 

OLDEST  ANII  LAUGKsr  MOKTGAGK  COMPANY  INCORl'OK Ai'EI-)  U.NDKR  I  HE  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA  ^ 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Business  Established  1892  Capital  and  Surplus,  $145,000.00 


lH|gigiBiaMsiaiaiBMgigMgiBMgMgiBEigMii^^ 


WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement in  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  it  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  in  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
invest  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  'years'  experience  in 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
Investment  in  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
in  one  of  the  best  investment  fields  in  the  Northwest. 


Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 


Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


$1,000 

INVESTED 

In  My  Farm  Mortgages 

means  that  you  have  a  day  laborer  working  for 
you  360  days  in  the  year.  My  Booklet  "C"  will 
explain  this  to  j  ou.  It's  free.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  see  that  you  receive  this 
interesting  information  by  return  mail.  It  will 
tell  why  your  money  will  be  absolutely  safe 
and  at  the  same  time  return  a  good  Income  rate. 

Best  of  References  Given  on  Request. 

CEO.  R.  FISH 

Investment  Banker 
ARDMORE  OKLAHOMA 


g%  Net  "^"^"^ 


for  30  years 


First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net  investors  6% 
collected  and  remitted  free  and  have  been  tested  forl30  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D, 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
■without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
AIoAlester     -  Oklahoma 


FARI11  Mortgages 


ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS  erethe 

 SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Te»ted  by 

DOT  cnstomen  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interett 
herever  investon  detire.    Write  for  booklet  andlut 


ELLSWORTH  amd  JOHES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


11 


ASSOCIATED  iSi 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  KlnKman  N.  Koblns,  Trea»> 
nrer.  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  li 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  J500.00  loan  on  Improved 
160  acre  farm. 

TBS  "UNIOIir  MOKTO.A.eS  CO., 
105  West  Orand  Ave.,      Olovln,  M«w  Mexlc« 


7 


6 


REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promiting  and  Profit- 
able InTestment  on  tlie  Market  Today 

T>uring  the  Past  30  Years  no 
Client  has  Lost  a  Dollar. 


6 


BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  BoohUst  B       TmiOmnLLB,  MO. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

€L  so  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  is 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Writ* 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .171 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  n<«tn!^Sm>. 


SHOP  EARLY 


C  Buy  your  Christmas  presents  EARLY 
— early  in  the  day  and  early  in  December. 

That  will  be  your  bieeest  jift  of  the  holidays  to  the  work- 
ers behind  the  counters  and  on  the  delivery  waeons. 


December  $,  19 12 


The  Continent 


1769 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

niiiioisTras^ 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


BECAUSE 

OUR 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  bearing 
property.  Inspected 'by  one  of  our  officers 
and  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values. 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purcbase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  YOU  could  not 
ask  for  a  stronger  endorsement  than  this.   TOUK  INTEREST 
and  PKINCIPAL  remitted   on  due  date,  In  New  Tork  Ex- 
change without  charge.  Write  for  list.  Infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  HORTGAG 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


COMPANY 

^Hk    R.  B.  BISHOP 
Vice-Prts 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  InYistment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  WAI^TEK  B.  PA.SCB.A.L,Ij,  Frealdent. 


FARM 
LOANS 


PlaceYour  Funds  in  Safe  Securities. 

No  matter  If  you  have  a  large  or  small  amount  for  Investment,  a  well  placed  First  Mortgage  upon  an  Improved  or 
cultivated  farm  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  liberal  rate  of  Interest  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  at  maturity. 

My  offerings  range  In  amounts  from  $500.00  to  $5,000.00  bearing  5i%  and  6%  Interest.  All  loans  carefully  Inspected  and 
closed  with  our  own  funds  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Interest  and  principal  collected  without  charge.  Correspond- 
ence Invited  and  detailed  Information  with  references  and  list  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

C.  W.  H  ART,  President  Merchants'  Bank,  Bryant,  S.  D. 
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20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 


Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  in  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
8.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  com,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  inches  and  good  soil.  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.  Write  for  information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $ 1 ,000,000.      Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 
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Financial  Situation 


Call  Money  Rates  Still  High -Demand  for  Farm 
Morticages  Growing— Chance  to  Turn  Corn 
Into  High  Priced  Beef. 

The  erratic  course  of  rates  for  call  money 
in  New  York  seems  to  have  no  influence  or 
connection  with  the .  volume  of  trade  in  the 
country.  Reports  from  large  '  retailers  show 
that  holiday  trade  began  early  and  there  is  an 
excellent  feeling  in  practically  all  lines  of 
wholesale  business.  The  borrowing  of  money 
by  customers  of  banks  which  have  deposits  in 
New  York  was  a  large  factor  in  sending  the 
interest  rate  to  20  per  cent  for  call  money. 
There  were  very  large  payments  of  dividends 
and  interest  the  first  of  this  month  which  also 
tended  toward  the  temporary  stringency.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  $105,000,000  will  be 
disbursed  this  month  in  interest  and  dividends, 
considerably  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Tending  to  show  how  carefully  suggestions 
are  to  be  accepted  from  brokers  is  this  idea 
from  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Brokers  have  been  advising  customers  to  sell 
industrial  stocks  for  railway  stocks  and  bonds. 
"The  advice  may  hardly  be  considered  disin- 
terested," says  the  paper.  "The  brokers  not 
only  get  commissions  when  commissions  are 
few  but  the  change  enables  them  to  deal  at  bet- 
ter terms  with  their  banks,  which  are  demand- 
ing more  railway  securities  for  loans.  Rail- 
road investments  are,  however,  considered  ex- 
cellent." 

Profit  in  Winter  Feeding 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  farm  mort- 
gages in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
abundance  of  corn  in  the  country  gives  promise 
of  cheap  feed,  and  the  high  price  of  beef  in- 
dicates a  profit  in  winter  feeding  in  excess 
of  the  usual  amount.  Buying  of  cattle  is  call- 
ing for  borrowed  money  and  many  of  the  banks 
of  the  agricultural  states  are  finding  plenty 
of  borrowers  for  their  deposits.  The  interest 
rate  in  the  older  settled  states  stays  around  6 
per  cent,  with  plenty  of  money  in  sight,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  temporary  troubles  on 
Wall  street. 

Some  observers  of  tendencies  in  America  are 
pointing  to  the  prospect  of  a  tariff  revision  as 
the  best  check  possible  .on  the  present  impetus 
to  expand.  The  big  crop  and  abundant  money 
have  incited  a  business  extension  which  may 
pass  the  danger  mark  and  swing  into  a  boom 
unless  halted  gradually.  Such  a  check  may  be 
exerted  by  the  prospect  of  tariff  changes.  There 
is  always  a  hesitancy  about  investing  in  new 
enterprises  the  bearings  of  which  may  be  modi- 
fied by  changes  in  the  schedules. 

Many  Workers  Are  Needed 

In  connection  with  the  prospect  of  continued 
big  business  in  this  country  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  immigration  record,  usually 
a  fair  index  of  the  growth  of  the  country.  Re- 
quests for  laborers  are  coming  from  a  varied 
assortment  of  industries.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Burlington  road  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  work  on  a  Wyoming  branch  because 
of  a  shortage  of  workers.  Many  factories  want 
men  to  rush  out  products  for  which  there  is 
an  ever  growing  demand. 

The  present  wave  of  prosperity  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity,  so  bankers  say,  to  di- 
versify investments.  The  keeping  of  all  the 
eggs  in  one  basket  has  long  since  been  proved 
a  poor  policy. 


More  George  Junior  Republics 

The  term  "George  Junior  Republic"  has  re- 
cently stood  for  the  original  effort  of  Mr. 
George  in  teaching  self-government  to  wayward 
boys  and  girls  which  he  set  up  in  his  home  com- 
munity at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  near  .Ithaca.  But 
the  designation  is  no  longer  distinctive  to  that 
place.  There  are  now  in  the  nation  eight 
George  Junior  Republics  in  six  states.  Three 
of  these  are  peculiarly  successful — at  Annapolis 
Junction,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore ; 
at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  and  at  Chino,  Cal.  Mr. 
George  is  now  supported  by  a  national  organi- 
zation which  aims  at  the  further  extension  of 
the  work,  but  in  several  places  the  work  is  held 
back  by  lack  of  properly  qualified  persons  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  an  enterprise  so 
delicate.  The  national  association  therefore  is 
contemplating  the  organization  of  some  train- 
ing method  which  will  prepare  men  and  women 
for  superintendents  and  matrons. 


Ill  III 

COIPMAL™ 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams  l 
CHICAGO  I 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 

3  %  interest  on  Savings. 

2 }4  interest  on  Checldng  Accounts. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Com  Belt  of  Oastern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
^igrlcultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  Investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  126,000,000.  Your  money  when  placed  In 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  Interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 
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The  Continent 


December  5,  1914 


A  Coat  of  Arms  for  Dallas 

Dallas,  Texas,  is  showing  its  usual  spirit 
in  arranging  for  its  convention  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement  Dec.  8-10.  The 
design  here  reproduced  appears  on  the  station- 


ery and  printed  matter  sent  forth,  the  solid 
part  of  the  escutcheon  being  printed  in  blue. 

Six  laymen's  conventions  are  scheduled  for 
the  South  this  winter.  In  Dallas  the  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Dallas 
Churches,  with  Rev.  G.  W.  Benn  as  executive 
secretary. 

Hold  Services  for  Shut-Ins 

— A  junior  society  has  been  organized  at 
Westminster  church,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Cutler,  wife  of  the  pastor. 

— The  Christian  Endeavor  society  at  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn.,  each  Sunday  does  personal 
missionary  work.  A  leader  for  the  day  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  with  volunteer 
helpers  holds  services  in  homes  of  shut-ins, 
at  the  jail  and  other  places. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
Columbus — Broad  Street,  Dec.  9,  9  130  a.  m. 
Lima — Lima  -Market  Street,  Dec.  9,  10  a.  m. 
Redstone — Uniontown  Second,  Dec.  9,  10:30. 
Springfield — Jacksonville  Northminster,  Dec.  9, 
2  p.  m. 

Resignations 

Illinois— Springfield  Fifth :  F.  B.  Allen. 

Indiana — Hopewell :  J.  H.  Malcolm ;  Green- 
castle  :  G.  H.  L.  Beeman. 

Michigan — Detroit  Trumbull  Avenue :  W.  T. 
Jaquess ;  Mount  Pleasant :  W.  H.  Long. 

New  York — Kenmore  :  W.  S.  Carter ;  Bingham- 
ton  Immanuel :  Robert  Perrine. 

Pennsylvania — Cedar  Grove :  W.  J.  Hoar. 

Texas — Fort  Worth  Broadway:  J.  B.  French. 

Wyoming — Pine  Bluffs  :  M.  F.  Newport ;  Burns  : 
W.  C.  Faucette ;  Sunrise :  A.  L,  Berry ;  En- 
campment :  John  G.  Garth. 

Calls 

Colorado — Loveland  :  N.  S.  Reeves. 

Florida — Jacksonville  First :  J.  B.  French. 

Indiana — Delphi :  N.  P.  Patterson,  accepts ; 
South  Bend  First :  C.  A.  Lippincott ;  Kokomo  : 
Otis  A.  Smith,  accepts ;  Clay  City :  A.  Mc- 
Shannon  Higgens. 

Iowa — Atlantic:  John  C.  Giffen,  accepts. 

Kansas — Hiawatha :  F.  B.  Haynie,  accepts ; 
Arkansas  City:  William  M.  Gardner. 

Montana — Bozeman :  Raymond  M.  Huston,  ac- 
cepts. 

Michigan— Detroit  Central :  J.  B.  French. 
Minnesota — Minneapolis    Bethany :    Eliott  H. 
Moore. 

New  York — Carthage  First :  Robert  Perrine, 
accepts. 

Ohio — Perrysville  and  Clear  Fork:  George  D. 
Mullendore,  accepts ;  Urbana :  W.  J.  Car- 
penter. 

Pennsylvania — Upper  Octoraro :  Homer  W. 
Taylor. 

Washington — Hoquiam  Calvary:  James  Ervine, 
accepts. 

Wyoming — Saratoga  :  M,  F.  Newport ;  Sunrise  : 

W.  C.  Faucette. 

Installations 
Colorado— Wray :  A.  N.  Wollf,  Dec.  10. 
Illinois — Peoria  Westminster  :  Clinton  Greene, 

Nov.  19  ;  Hanover  :  Herrick  L.  Todd,  Oct.  22  ; 
Iowa — Shellsburg:  George  Lindsey,  Nov.  10. 


Kansas — Kansas  City  Central :   S.  H.  Jones ; 

Rossville:  G.  A.  Chatfield. 

Galena  First :  L.  W.  Warren. 
Missouri — Trenton  First :   James   M.  Walton, 

Nov.  12. 

Montana — Dillon  :  E.  V.  Ostrander,  Nov.  14. 
North     Dakota — Towner:     W.     J.  Mclvor, 
Nov.  14. 

Ohio — Savannah  :  Milton  E.  Todd,  Nov.  20 ; 

Wooster  Westminster:  W.  F.  Weir,  Nov.  10. 
Pennsylvania — Harrisburg    Immanuel :    H.  E, 

Hallman,  Nov.  17. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Illinois — Springfield  Fifth:  F.  M.,  Carter,  1920 

E.  Edwards  street,  clerk. 

Wyoming — Pine  Bluffs,  Burns,  Encampment. 

Change  of  Address 

Stevenson,  J.  H. — Seneca  to  148  Gale  avenue. 
River  Forest,  111. 

Accessions 

Colorado — Timnath,  12,  Nov.  10,  James  Millar 
supply. 

Kansas — Burlingame,  9,  Nov.  17,  C.  E.  Schaible 
pastor;  Atchison,  20,  Nov.  10,  W.  I.  Alex- 
ander pastor;  Osawatomie,  13,  Nov.  17,  A. 

F.  Allen  pastor. 

Kentucky — McDonald,    18,    Nov.    17,    C.  C 

Brown  evangelist. 
Minnesota — Willmar,  10,  Nov.  17,  L.  W.  Gade. 
Missouri — Trenton  First,  6,  Nov.  17,  James  M. 

Walton  pastor. 
Oregon — Medford  First,  19,  Nov.  17,  W.  F. 

Shields  pastor. 
Pennsylvania — Birmingham,  17,  Nov.  17,  J.  R. 

Woodcock  pastor ;  Philadelphia  St.  Paul,  58, 

Nov.  17,  J.  B.  Lee  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Paymbnt  must  bb  sent  with  thi  notiob.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Thomas— Rev.  .John  Thomas,  In  his  91st  year,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Nov.  3,  at  his  home  In  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  heard 
his  Master's  voice  and  stepped  up  higher  to  worship  face 
to  face.  He  was  born  In  Ohio  In  1822,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1850  he  married  Huldah  Rebeccah  Llttell  of  New 
Providence,  N.  J.  At  that  time  he  was  practicing  law  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Later  he  took  a  theological  course  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  which  later  be- 
came McCormlck  Seminary.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
1856  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  served  faithfully  in 
pastorates  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  advancing  years  he 
moved  to  Chicago  and  in  1900  with  his  wife  celebrated  their 
50th  anniversary  with  most  of  their  ten  children  and  several 
of  twenty-lwo  grandchildren  around  them.  In  1904  his 
wife  heard  the  Master's  call  at  their  home  in  Englewood, 
Chicago,  and  he  with  three  daughters  removed  to  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  where  for  eight  years  he  made  his  home. 
He  Is  survived  by  seven  daughters,  two  sons,  nine  grand- 
children, and  eight  great  grandchildren. 

In  the  lite  and  character  of  Rev.  ,Iohn  Thomas  we  have  a 
fine  type  of  what  in  the  Scriptures  is  spoken  of  as  "the  man 
of  God."  Though  In  his  91st  year  "Father"  Thomas  was 
well  preserved  in  body  and  mind,  taking  a  live  Interest  In 
current  events,  both  in  church  and  state-a  keen  analyzer 
of  the  magazine  articles  and  especially  his  favorite  church 
paper,  The  Continent.  His  steady  adherence  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  every  relation  In  life,  to- 
gether with  that  unselfish  love  and  sympathy  that  charac- 
terized his  words  and  deeds  through  all  his  four  score  and 
ten  years,  express  in  language  more  effective  than  any  word 
man  can  utter  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  accepted  not  only  as  his  Saviour  but  as  his  Lord 
and  Master.  The  writer  can  never  cease  to  thank  God  that 
it  has  been  his  privilege  to  know  and  commune  with  this 
one  of  God's  truest,  noblemen  and  happy  indeed  the  men 
and  women  who  have  had  the  companionship  of  such  a 
father  through  so  many  delightful  years  and  thrice  happy 
the  children  In  whose  lives  the  Christ  life  of  this  father 
shall  continue  a  blessed  benediction.  »  «  • 

Bird— Harlan  Page  Bird  died  at  his  home  In  Wausaukee, 
WJs.,  Nov.  24.  Mr.  Bird  during  his  active  career  was  well 
known  as  a  business  man  and  Presbyterian  layman.  He 
was  born  In  Pennsylvania  In  1838  and  came  to  Marinette, 
"Wis.,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
first  call  he  enlisted  In  the  12th  Wisconsin  infantry  and  gave 
four  years  of  strenuous  service  to  his  country,  interrupted 
briefly  by  a  wound  at  Vlcksburg.  He  was  an  oflicer  during 
much  of  the  time.  At  Menominee,  Mich.,  he  engaged  first 
in  merchandising  and  then  in  lumber  manufacturing,  re- 
moving later  to  Wausaukee.  where  he  was  long  the  man- 
aging head  of  the  Bird  &  "Wells  Lumber  Co.,  and  also 
beaded  various  local  enterprises. 

For  eight  years  he  represented  Marinette,  Door  and  Ke- 
waunee counties  in  the  senate  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  body 
he  was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders.  At  his  initiative  the 
state  erected  and  dedicated  a  beautiful  and  substantial 
memorial  at  Vlcksburg  national  cemetery  park  in  memory 
of  the  many  Wisconsin  soldiers  who  fell  there.  Failing 
health,  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage,  compelled  Mr.  Bird 
to  retire  just  as  his  political  career  appeared  most  prom- 
ising. 

In  his  religious  life  Mr.  Bird  was  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous—"duty"  was  his  watchword.  From  early  manhood  he 
was  an  elder,  a  member  at  dlHerent  times  of  four  church 
sessions,  besides  uncounted  years  as  trustee,  treasurer, 
teacher  and  superintendent,  chorister  and  "emergency" 
reader  of  sermons.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  Carroll  College 
and  formerly  presldentof  lis  board  of  trustees.  Consider- 


ing his  means  the  sums  he  disbursed  for  charitable  and  re- 
ligious uses  were  very  large.  Not  only  did  he  give  money 
but  he  gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  energy.  Mr.  Bird's 
first  wife  was  Sarah  J.  Fafrchlld,  daughter  of  the  pioneer 
pastor  of  the  Menominee  river  region.  After  her  death 
he  married,  in  1905.  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Mott  of  Danville,  111., 
who  survives  him.  His  children  are  Harry  L.  Bird  of  Chi- 
cago, Mrs.  W.  H.  Dunham  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Clarence 
Bird  of  Florence,  Italy. 


"C'ACH  theological  student  at 
Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary learns  to  preach  in  at  least 
two  languages.  This  doubles  his 
possibilities. 

Every  young  man  in  the  institution 
is  earning  his  living  as  he  studies. 
Many  will  be  preachers  among  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  this  country 
— reaching  men  Americans  cannot. 

Representatives  of  a  score  of  nationalities 
are  there.  The  work  is  supported  by 
friends  of  education.  Would  you  like  to 
know  more  of  it.?  A  card  to  Dr.  C.  M. 
Steffens,  President,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  will 
bring  full  information. 


The 
Trade  Mark 


Q  fi  ^  JRogera 
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on  Spoon*,  Htc.t  I*  the  Stamp  of  Qnallty 


.\y?!L.STEREOPTICONS. 

DF|ITII|g  new  method  8(  subjects. 

ULn  I  inW.  CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 
M00RE-HUBBCLL&Ce.7i}  masonic  tcmpi{-chica&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising.  Three  Cent*  • 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thx  Continbnt  and  forwarded  to  advertleer. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDEK 


 MISCBLLANBOUS  

WANTED— PASTOR  FOR  CHURCH  IN  NORTHWEST. 
One  who  can  make  good.  Must  be  orthodox,  at 
least  a  fair  sermonizer,  a  good  mixer  and  keen  to  do  the 
Master's  work.  Wife  must  be  In  full  sympathy.  Church  Is 
united,  well  located.  Good  Sunday  school.  O.  T.,  care 
The  Continent. 

PRESBYTERIANS— COME  TO  "SELMA,  CALIFORNIA, 
the  Home  of  the  Peach."  Excellent  soil,  climate  and 
people.  Address  W.  T.  Howe,  Pastor. 


WANTED— TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  PIPE  ORGANI8  I 
and  choir  leader  who  desires  to  come  to  Colorado. 
Address  "Organ,"  The  Continent. 


WANTED  — A  PHTSICIAIJ,  PRESBYTERIAN  PRE- 
ferred,  at  Arlington,  Illinois.    Write  to  Rev.  A. 
Rederus,  Arlington,  Illinois. 

EMPHIS,  TENN.,  COURT  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
church,  Charles  M.  Collins,  minister. 


M 


SEND  15  CENTS  TO  H.  KIRKUS  DUGDALE  GO.,  14th 
and  You  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  copy  of  Rev.  R. 
A.  Bartlett's  new  popular  song,  "The  Old  Farm  Gate." 

TINSMITH— A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  LIVE 
Presbyterian.    A  good  business.  In  an  agricultural 
town.   Write  Rev.  A.  M.  Higgens,  Clay  City,  Ind. 

WANTED  — A  COMMUNITY  WORKER  —  A  LADY 
with  teaching  and  musical  ability,  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental. Position  permanent  and  work  interesting.  Write 
with  references  and  credentials.  Box  145,  The  Continent, 
Chicago. 

 REAL  EBTATB  

FOR  BALE— 8POKANB  VALLEY  CHICKJBN,  FBUIT 
and  track  ranches  at  bargain  prlcei.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  Natlonsl  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane. Wasti. 

GREATEST  LAND  VALUES  IN  AMERICA— FARMS 
810  an  acre  up— easy  terms.  In  the  Southeastern  States 
bordering  Southern  Railway  Line.  Big  crops,  excellent 
markets,  annual  profit  $50  to  g200  an  acre.  Best  social  and 
school  privileges.  Land  Lists,  subscription  to  "Southern 
Field,"  all  services  Free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind. 
Agt.,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C.  

 TOURS  

A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.  For  particu- 
lars Inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 

SAVE  TIME— INCREASE  KNOWLEDGE.  FOR  STUDY 
at  home  or  travel  abroad  you  need  our  booklet— "400 
Masterpieces."  From  30,000  paintings  In  40  public  and  pri- 
vate European  galleries  we  have  selected  400  through  per- 
sonal observation.  One  copy  postpaid  60  cents.  Five  copies 
to  one  address  «2.00.  New  York  Travel  Club,  Pierce  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT.  P°r'tiJs^^c'omfor^ 

Leisure.  Thorough  Sight-seeing.  Expert  Guid- 
ance. Strictly  first-class.  Special  Tours  for 
Private  Parties.    PAINE  TOURS.  Glent  FtlU.  N.  T. 


NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 


Prof.  Emil  Carl  Wilm,  Ph.D. 

The  Problem  of  Religion 

This  is  a  thoroughly  important,  intelligible, 
readable  discussion  or  an  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult theme.  Professor  Wilm  possesses  some 
o(  the  best  literary  qualities  of  Professors  James 
and  Royce.  He  is  less  technical  than  either, 
almost  completely  avoiding  unfamiliar  terms. 
He  states  the  idealist  position  in  a  way  that  is 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and  shows 
clearly  that  its  logical  issue  is  faith  in  God. 
The  discussion  of  the  questioa  of  The  Value 
of  Life,  "Is  there  moral  progress?"  a  defense 
of  optimism,  is  an  inspiring  chapter.  The  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  reality  of  a  future 
life  will  be  helpful  to  troubled  minds.  The 
toiie  of  the  essay  is  reverent,  rational,  encour- 
aging. 

Bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 


Amos  R.  Wells 

The  Ideal  Adult  Class 

A  brilliant  little  book  on  Adult  Bible  Class, 
containing  a  dozen  or  more  chapters  and  sup- 
plemented by  over  one  hundred  short,  pithy 
paragraphs  or  "  receipts  "  for  making  the  adult 
class  go.  There  are  other  bookson  Adult  Bible 
Classes  and  their  work,  but  none  that  contain 
the  ainount  of  workable  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Wells  includes  in  this.  Uniform  with  Mr.  Wells" 
little  bLok,  "  The  Teacher  that  Teaches." 
Price  50  cents  net,  postage  5  cents. 

George  T.  Smart 

The  Temper  of  the 
American  People 

Dr.  Smart's  Temperof  the  American  People 
is  an  interesting  study  of  American  character 
and  customs  by  an  Englishman.  It  frequently 
draws  comparison  with  English  temper  and 
habit.  It  is  not  infallible,  and  many  of  its  inter- 
pretations will  be  questioned.  But  it  helps  us 
"to  see  ourseles  as  ithers  see  us"— the  other  in 
this  case  being  a  man  of  trained  mind  and  good 
iudgrnent.  He  shows  a  remarkably  wide  range 
of  vision.  His  topics  are  not  those  convention- 
ally anticipated.  The  Sense  of  History,  Fact 
Idea  and  Telling  in  America,  The  Estimate  of 
Population,  are  chapters  dealing  with  America 
from  new  angles. 

Price  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 


Man  or  Machine—  Which? 

or  An  Interpretation  of  Ideals  at  Work 
in  Industru 

The  life  of  those  who  labor  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  of  America  challenges  the 
attention  of  every  citizen.  "Al  Pnady  "  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  his  own  early  life  in 
the  remarkable  autobiography,  '  Through 
the  Mill."  But  one  wants  to  know  more.  Do 
boys  still  suffer  in  mills  as  he  suffered  ?  What 
are  the  conditions  today  in  other  great  indus- 
tries? In  this  book  the  author  has  told,  as  no 
one  else  has  told,  the  true  story  of  American 
factory  life  and  the  struggle  for  character. 
Uniform  in  binding  with  Dr.  Gladden's  "  The 
Labor  Qyestion." 

Price  75  cents  net,  postage  8  cents* 


Bruce  Barton 


The  Resurrection  of  a  Soul 

as  Described  by  an  Eye  IVitness 

A  document  of  keen  spiritual  discernment 
matched  with  vigor  of  style  and  literary  attrac- 
tiveness. It  describes  the  miracle  of  the  new 
birth  of  a  soul  and  is  another  convincing  testi- 
mony from  our  own  day  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  rescue  men  from  the  depths.  It  is 
the  vivid  account  of  a  remarkable  religious 
experience  in  which  the  author  himself  had  a 
share. 

Unique  envelope  edition. 
Price  25  cents  net,  postage  3  cents. 


social  worker,  no  matter 
what  the  faith  tney  hold 
in  church  or  state,  for 
strength  and  inspiration 
go  with  it,  the  formula- 
tion of  all  the  social 
worker  seeks  to  pro- 
mole.'* 


Among  the  themes  are:  The  Reli- 
gious Quality  of  Social  Work ;  Social 
Work  Is  Christian  Work  ;  Love  for  God 
Demands  Love  for  Men  ;  Love  for  Men 
Trains  the  Love  for  God  ;  Social  Work 
Brings  a  New  Experience  of  Religion. 

Bound  in  art  boards^  with  portrait 
of  author. 
Price  35  cents  net,  postage  5  cents. 


The  Ladder  of  Christ 

The  foil  owing  sermons  preached  by  Dr. 
Campbell  are  his  very  best :  The  Elder 
Brother,  The  Eagle's  Young,  Conquering 
Prayer.  The  Price  of  the  Soul,  A  Christian 
World-View.  The  Sense  of  the  Eternal.  Poor 
in  Spirit,  The  Intrusion  of  the  Transcendental. 

Price  $1.25  net.  postage  10  cents. 


J.  Brierley 


The  Life  of  the  Soul 


Characterized"  by  the  width  of  view,  the 
freshness  of  thought,  the  keen  insight,  the 
wealth  of  literary  illustration  lhat  have  become 
familiar  in  Mr.  Brierley's  writing.  He  deals 
with  a  wide  range vf  topics  —  social,  religious, 
philosophic  ^ — of  present-day  interest,  but  al- 
ways from  the  inner  side,  bringing  great  princi- 
ples to  illuminate  them. 


Price  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 


^^^^^^^^H  of  Christ  for 

^^^^^^^^^1  generations  to  come.  .  . 

^^^^^^^^^1  I  have  never  read  any- 

^^^^^^^^^1  thing  that  so  aroused  in 

^^^^^^^^^1  me  thedevotional  spirit." 

^^^^^^^^H  fosiah  Strong,  Presi- 

^^^^^^^^H  dent  rf  the  American 

^^^^^^^H  Institute  of  Social 

^^^^^I^^H  Service. 

is  a  singularly  beautiful  piece  of 
book-making."  —  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

Holiday  edition,  attractively  printed  in 
gray,  green  and  gold  bronze,  with  dis- 
tinctive Fifteenth  Century  borders. 

Bound  in  vellum  to  simulate  parchment 
/30  pages,  5^  x  6i  inches. 

Price  50  cents  net,  postage  10  cents. 


The  Evolution  of  the 
Country  Community 

With  an  introduction  by  Franklin  H. 
Giddings  of  Columbia  University,  who  says : 
*'  I  welcome  and  commend  this  book  as  a  fine 
product  of  studies  and  labors  at  once  scientific 
and  practical." 

Price  $1.25  net.  postage  10  cents. 


Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  M.D.  (Oxon.) 

What  Can  Jesus  Christ  Do 
with  Me 

The  virile  and  practical  aspect  of  Christianity 
which  Dr.  Grenfell  presents  is  seen  in  full  force 
in  this  little  volume.  The  answer  given  in 
these  pages  is  the  secret  of  the  useful  Christian 
life,  and  it  is  direct  and  personal. 

Price  35  cents  net,  postage  5  cents. 

'  'Shall a  Man  L  ive  Again  ? ' ' 

A  vital  assurance  of  his  faith  in  immortality. 
The  author  does  not  seek  to  justify  this  belief 
in  the  terms  of  modern  science.  At  his  mother's 
knee  he  was  first  taught  to  believe  in  honor, 
love,  truth,  unselfishness  and  purity  and  there 
also  he  learned  of  immor  ality. 

Price  50  cents  net,  postage  5  cents. 
E.  Digges  LaTouche.  M.A..  Litt.D. 

The  Person  of  Christ  in 
Modem  Thought 

Dr.  LaTouche  has  already  made  his  name 
as  a  suggestive  and  inspiring  writer  on  modern 
theology,  a  writer  at  once  scholarly  and  popu- 
lar. In  this  book  he  takes  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  profound  and  interesting  problems 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  in  their  rela- 
tion to  modern  thought  and  modern  criticism. 

Price  $2.00  net.  postage  16  cents. 

H.  Jeffs 

Concerning  Conscience 

The  author  faces  life  as  it  actually  is  today 
—  business,  professional,  social,  political,  and 
personal  life  —  and  discusses  the  place  of  an 
enlightened  conscience  in  that  life.  A  wide 
reading  and  experience  furnish  him  with  many 
apt  illustrations  of  the  points  he  makes. 

Price  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

E.  Hermann 

Eucken  and  Bergson  : 
Their  Significance  for 
Christian  Thought 

Eucken  in  Ciermany  and  Bergson  in  France 
are  the  two  most  fascinating  and  potent 
thinkers  of  the  day.  The  writer  of  this  book 
has  an  intimate  and  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  both  thinkers  and  presents  here  a 
brilliant  study  of  their  ruling  ideas. 

Price  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

BacI^  to  Religion 

This  is  a  notable  and  encouraging  essay 
showing  that  the  modern  age  is  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  its  purely  material  success  and  is 
turning  for  inspiration  to  religion.  "  In  all  deeper 
souls  today  is  stirring  a  demand  for  an  inner 
uplift  of  human  nature,  for  a  new  idealism,  and 
this  demand  will  necessarily  have  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  r  ligion,"  says  the  author. 
"Without  religion  genuine  optimism  is  im- 
possible." 

Price  35  cents  net.  postage  5  cents. 


Two  Books  by  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 


Just  Published 

UNTO  ME,  or 
The  Religious  Quality 
of  Social  Work 


Crystallized  into  this 
brilliant  essay  by  Prof. 
Rauschenbusch  is  the 
essence  of  Christ's  mes- 
sage and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  life. 


Helen  Campbell, 
author  of  "Prisoners of 
Poverty."  says:  "One 
:loses  the  little  book 
with  the  sense  of  a  great 
srgan  note  —  a  tender 
yet  mystic  tone  in  the 
ivords,  whichthenselves 
nake  music.  It  should 


,1 


Holiday  Edition 

Prayers  of  the 
Social  Awakening 

Will  be  read  over  and  over  again  by  all 
lovers  of  true  devotional  literature. 


"  These  prayers  are 
breathed  out  of  a  beauti- 
ful soul  as  naturally  and 
sweetly  as  fragrance 
rises  from  a  flower.  In 
this  warm  spiritual 
atmosphere  the  heart 
opens  and  the  devo- 
tional spirit  is  kindled. 
These  prayers  are  satu- 
rated with  the  social 
spirit,  which  is  the  essen  - 
tial  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  book  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Social 
Christianity.  .  •  .  This 

l-u-»r»lr  will  ri*»  In^  Imi- 


"  Al  Priddy" 

author  of  "  Through  the  Mill ' 


Reginald  J.  Campbell 


Warren  H.  Wilson 


Rudolf  Eucken 


THE  PILGRIM  PRESS 
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14  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
19  W.  Jackson  Street,  Chicago 


TWO  INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  HOME,  OFFICE  AND  LIBRARY 

THE    DICTIONARY   OF  THE  DAY 

THE  ONIjY  niCTIONARY  on  the  MARKET  BROUGHT  HOWN  to  the  MINUTE 


THE  GREAT  COOK  BOOK="QUEEN  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

A    PERFECT  HOUSEHOLD  ENCYCLOPEniA 

Agents!  A  Cold  Mine! 


Do  You  Want  Your  Share  ^ 
of  the  Profits  ■ 


Five  Dollars  ($5.00) 


will  start  you  on  the  Road 
to  Success;  one  copy  of 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  DICTIONARY— Encyclopedic  Library  Edition,  $4.00,  and  one  copy  of  the 
NEW  STANDARD  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  COOK-BOOK,  $1.00,  total  $5  00,  pays  for  the 
two  books  (list  price  $8.00)  sent  to  your  address,  all  .charges  prepaid,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  the  FIRST  TWO  SAMPLES  necessary  to  start  you  in  business. 


LAIRD  &  LEE'S  WEBSTER'S 

NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY 

fitters  ^^"'^  thid  dictionary  becanae  It  Is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  reference  book,  throwing 

Lawyers 


light  upon  the  various  subjects  discussed  by  orators,  educators,  students,  magazines  and  news- 
papers—practical information  necessary  to  keep  abreaat  with  the  times. 

will  want  this  dictionary  because  of  Its  plain,  concise  and  correct  deflnltlons  of  all  tech- 
nical terras  in  the  body  of  the  book  and  the  comprehensive  supplemental  cyclopedia  of 
l^aw  Terms,  complied  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  twenty  years'  active  practice 
la  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  and  in  lexicographic  work. 


Phys 


Ministers 


will  want  this  dictionary  because  it  clearly  defines  the  newest  terms  Inmedl- 
IClSHlS   cine  and  gives  accounts  of  the  latest  appliances  and  Inventions  In  use  by  the  medical 
_  profession. 

will  want  this  dictionary  because  of  its  unbiased  definitions  of  religious  institutions 


dictionary  of  Biblical  Names, 
proverbs. 


and  its  complete  collection  of  moral  maxims  and 


Educators 


Patent  Thumb 
Index 

I  446  Pages 

25  Full-page  Plates 

I I  In  Colors 


11 X  9|  Inches 
Z\  Inches  Thick 

Encyclopedic  Library  Edition 

Produced  at  a  Cost  /  *^40,000 


editors  and  writers  will  want  this  dictionary  because  of  its  comprehensive  collection  of 
synonyms,  antonyms  and  verbal  distinctions,  of  Inestimable  value  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  be  correct  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

Q.  1  .  will  want  this  dictionary  because  of  the  eleven  supplemental  departments.  Including  The 
IjlUQCfUS  Dictionary  of  A.merlcan  History,  which  gives  in  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  all 
important  historical  events.  Including  wars  of  the  United  States,  important  battles,  treaties, 
political  events  and  great  disasters,  from  the  discovery  of  America  down-to  date.  This  department  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  dictionary,  because  you  have  a  condensed  history  of  the  United  States,  which  will  save  the  cost  of 
expensive  volumes.  The  ten  other  supplemental  dictionary  departments  are  equally  valuable.  Also  gives 
the  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

1  •      and  business  men  generally  will  want  this  dictionary  for  the  vast  amount  of  miscel- 

lYICr CnaillS  laneons  Information  it  contains,  covering  all  the  different  departments  of  human 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  knowledge. 

Er«  •!       will  want  this  dictionary  because  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  yonnser  members 

VerV  r  aillll V  in  their  studies,  especially  In  written  exercises,  now  a  prominent  featore  of  edu- 
cation  in  all  well-appointed  schools,  academies,  universities  and  colleges.  Because 
this  dictionary  will  make  a  superb  S01.IS.A.T,  New  "If  ear  or  birthday  GIFT  for  any  member  of  the 
family  or  friend. 


All  Stenographers 


should  have  this  dictionary  because  it  is  a  convenient  volume  of  In- 
dispensable Information,  comprising  the  latest  and  best  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  and  elevrn  supplemental  encyclopedic 
tfK  dictionaries  of  miscellaneous  facts  of  practical  value  to  all  men  and  women  actively  engaged  In  the  duties  of 

life  Its  wealth  of  instructive  pictorial  lllurf.  ''v  appealing  to  the  people  who  are  delighted  with  the  idea  of  instruction  being  combined  with  pleasure.  «pecl»l 

Features  covering  the  new  discoveries  in  the  a.  (/^f/n   '  '^"^        engravings,  25  full-page  plates,  black  and  white  and  in  colors. 

M.  •!  •  want  this  dlctlona.   ^/ij';  ,  'be  most  comprehensive  and  useful  single-volume  reference  book  in  existence,  covering  practically  thn 

LilDrarieS   entire  field  of  English  "lei.    '^J^^  rj'/f    '"^  supplemental  dictionaries  of  an  encyclopedic  character. 

^ize,  7%  X  9M  inches.    1 446  page.;  i.,^^'^ "''^     A.;  25  Ml  page  plate.  (11  colored,14  black);  bound 

~  jtocco),  patent  thumb  index;  unique  decorative  cover  ^D^Js\^\^ 

isatented  outline  device    in  gold,   -      -      -  - 


in  imported  golden  brown  Soudan  goatCg^ 
design  embossed  in  combination  with  the  unt» 


TEACHES  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY 


Housekeepers  and  Cooks 


will  want  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  COOK-BOOK  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  giving  all  the  latest  and  most  ap- 

  proved  recipes  in  cooking,  it  contains  practical  instruc- 

tlonnndomestic  economy  with  valuable  bints  for  the  furnishing  and  management  of  the  home,  together  with 
carefully  selected  menus  for  each  month  of  the  year. 

I        m  a  •      1  I  will  want  this  Oook-Book   because   It  contains  a 

|\a'v17'Iv    IVlairi*16Cl   i^Oll'DleS   Bride's  Department,  devoted  and  adapted  to  the  economical 
"^^^  ^,J^^ggg^lent  and  requirements  of  a  home  for  two  persons. 

will  want  this  floofe-Book  because  It  gives  valuable  up-to-date 
Information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  selecting  the  choicest  foods  at 
right  prices  and  the  most  approved  ways  of  preparing  and  serving  all 


Chefs  and  Caterers 

dishes  economically  and  tastefully. 


and  all  who  cater  to  the  sick  will  want  this  Oook-Boofe  because  of  its  unique  department 


T  and  all  who  cater  to  the  sick  will  want  inis  vo 

^WfSCS  devoted  to  carefully  selected  sick-room  recipes. 

t        ,  f  O    •  In      tbe  schools  and  aca 

Students  of  Domestic  science  co„k;Bo„^^^^^^^ 

of  Food  Analysis  and  Kitchen  Chemisti 

Every  Household 


in  all  the  schools  and  academies  will  want  this 
Cook- Book  because  of  Us  valuable  treatise 

 on  Domestic  Economy  and  Its  lucid  discussion 

of  Food  Analysis  and  Kitchen  Chemistry  by  the  best  authorities. 

should  have  this  Cook-Book  because  it  contains  a  comprehensive 
department  on  the  Flreless  Cooker  and  Its  uses,  with  special  (Fireless) 
  recipes  for  soups,  fish,  meats,  vegetables,  fruits  and  desserts. 

E'w  V  T  -will  want  this  sreat  Cook-Book  because  It  teaches  the  correct  household 

V^fV    Wflinail   economy,  and  the  shortest  and  simplest  method  of  preparing  all  kinds  of  food 
.y  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Culinary  Art. 

I  |_  T^L*  1_  1^  If' t  ^  Perfect  Household  Encyclopedia 
Just  i  ninK  or  II ,   32  Departments  rnIi.^?i^eid*o1 

Cookery  Household  Management,  Table  Suggestions,  Weights  and  Measures.  Marketing,  Practical  Car- 
vina  also  diagram  showing  Meat  CuU,  as  approved  by  best  authorities,  Order  of  Courses,  Industrial  Train- 
ing for  Girls,  by  Ida  Lewis  Mason,  covering  Sewing,  Crocheting,  Embroidery,  Fancy  Work,  Knitting,  etc. 

488  Pages,    1,500  Recipes,    135  Illustrations,   26  Full-page  Plates 

Including  eight  halftone  groups  showing:    How  to  Split  and  Dress  a  lx>bster;  Dressing  a  Crab;  Various 
Fishes;  Game;  Vegetables;  " 


 ^,   ,   Dressing  a  Crab; 

Butcher  Cuts  of 'Beef,  Pork  and  Mutton;  Kitchen  UtensiU. 


Queen  f»'E  Household 


and.  -nu.  QYWQVawiA 


<  il 


Handsomely'  and  substantially  bound  in  washable  white  oilcloth,  sprinkled  edges, 
$2.00.    Purchasers  desiriof  tbomb  index  to  departments  should  add  10c  a  copy  ($2.10) 


CATERERS 
BQUMIICHOUSl 

HOTflKEEPERS 


OVER  1500  RECIPES  500BJGE5.3Z  DEPARTnENTSI55 

5P[cw  mm  17  mm  iuustkaiions 


Sent  Prepaid  to  any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  by  LAIRD  &  LEE,  PubllsherS,  1732  Michigan  Avenue,  ChicagO 


BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


THE  GIFT  NOVEL  of  THE  YEAR 

CORPORAL  CAMERON 

OF  THE  NORTH  WEST  MOUNTED  POLICE 

By     RALPH  CONNOR 

This  novel  is  much  more  than  a  story  of  the  Mounted  Police.  It 
is  a  rare  story  of  the  emotions  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  and 
makes  himself.  It  is  the  most  genuinely  picturesque  novel  by  this 
famous  novelist.  It  has  all  the  glamor  of  soldier  service  on  the 
frontier  and  all  the  tender  romance  of  a  human  hero  through  a 
succession  of  struggles  with  himself  and  his  environment. 

With  four~color  picture  jacketf  end-papers  reproduced  from  original  bas-reUefs 
and  special  cover  design.  12mo.    Net,  $1.25 
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From  "Corporal  Cameron" 

NOVELS  for  GIFTS 


GENERAL  GIFT  BOOKS 


From  "She  Stuons  to  Conquer" 
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THE 

LOST  WORLD 

Being  an  account  of  the  recent 
amazintr  adventures  of  Pro- 
fessor  Challenger  and  others. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

'"Easily  one  of  the  best  stni  ie<i 
of  the  year.  " — Baltimore  Sun, 
"It  is  a  marvel  of  imaginary 
adventure  that  Mr.  Doyle  has 
achieved." — New  York  World. 
Illustrated.       Net,  $1.25 

BACK  HOME 

Being  the  narrative  of  Judge 
Priest  and  His  People. 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

"Just  'BACK  HOME,'  -  the 
life  and  seniiment  and  humo 
of  it  all." — New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

Illustrated.      Net,  $1.25 

MIS'  BEAUTY 

By  Helen  S.  Woodruff 

A  deliciously  sweet  and  fra- 
grant story  of  Southern  life. 
Mrs.  Woodruff's  character  cre- 
ations promise  to  become 
classic  expressions  of  the  plan- 
tation negro  of  the  present 
time.  With  illustrations  in 
color  by  W.  L.  Jacobs. 
12mo.  Net,  $1.00 

TAMSIE;  Andthe 
Stag-Fellow 

By  Rosamond  Napier 

Declared  by  competent  critics 
to  be  the  best  novel  of  gypsv 
life  yet  written.   Net,  $1.35 

MEADOWSWEET 

By  Baroness  Orczy 

A  quaintly  picturesque  and 
beautiful  story  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  introdu- 
cing a  group  of  courtly  Victor- 
ian characters. 

12mo.  Net,  $1.25 

A  BUILDER  OF 


SHIPS 


By  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
The  Story  of  Braoder  Ciuliiiif 's  Am- 
bition. In  this  striking  novel 
by  the  well-known  author  of 
"IN  HIS  STEPS,"  there  is  a 
departure  into  a  realism  quite 
unexpected.         Net,  $1.20 

From  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


THE  ARNOLD  BENNETT  CALENDAR 

Compiled  by  Frank  Bennett 

A  wise  and  humorous  book  on  the  art  of  living,  containing  a  selection  from 
Arnold  Bennett's  novels  or  pocket-philosophii  s  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year. 

I2mo.    Decorated  Boards.    Net,  $1.00 

DAILY   SONG    An  Anthology  of  Cheer 

A  bouk  of  enihusiasm  for  the  early  morning,  before  the  insistent  work  of  the  day 
has  commenced  to  clamor  in  the  ears.  It  give*  tlie  reader  one  singing  thought  for 
every  morning  in  the  year.  12mo.    Cloth.    Gilt  Edges.    Net,  $1.50 

THE  FEAST  OF  ST.   FRIEND         By  Amold  Bennett 

A  Christmas  Philosophy.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  sood  cheer  and  comradeship— a  book 
of  cheerfulness  for  the  past,  kindness  for  the  present  and  inspiration  for  the  davs 
that  lie  ahead.  12mo.    Boards.    In  Slip  Box.    Net,  $1.00 


A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

Author  of  SCOTLAND'S  STORY,  etc. 


By  H.  E.  Marshall 

Illustrated  in  color  by 
A.  C.  Michael. 

The  picturesque  story  of  the  most  romantic  people  in  the  world  done  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian  and  the  warmth  and  color  of  a  novel. 

Quarto.    Net,  $2.50 

JUST  BOY        By  Paul  West      Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch 

Here,  as  truthfully  as  in  Huckleberry  Finn,  we  get  a  humorous  glimpse  of  the 
world  as  seen  through  a  child's  eyes — a  topsy-turvy  rushing  world,  which  seems 
specially  invented  to  puzzle  and  make  fun  for  little  boys.     12mo.     Net,  $1.20 

THE  ROADSIDE  FIRE:    Poems  and  Ballads 

By  A.  J.  Burr 

A  Bonk  of  Verse  by  a  young  poet  already  most  J'avorably  known  through  her  con- 
tributions to  leading  magazines.    12mo.     Boards.     Gilt  Top.     Net,  $1.00 

FROM  MY  HUNTING  DAY-BOOK 

By  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  of  Prussia. 

A  record  of  the  sporting  experiences  in  Europe  and  America  of  the  future  Emperor 
of  Germany.   Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  author  and  the  Crow  Princess. 

Octavo.    Illustrated.    Net,  $2.00 

By  Frederick  A.  Ober 


CRUSOE'S  ISLAND 


The  fascination  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  lived  exactly  as  Crusoe 
lived,  on  Crusoe's  Island,  taking  Crusoe's  autobiography  for  his  guide— and  all  this 
not  years  ago,  but  just  yesterday.  Illustrated.    12mo.     Net,  $1.00 


COBB'S  ANATOMY 

A  guide'to  humor. 

An  ingenious  book  in  which  there  is  a  genial  philosophy,  and 
on  every  page. 


By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Illustrated  by  PETER  NEWELL. 

real,  hearty  laugh 
Net,  $0.75 

THE  TREASURE  BOOK   OF  CHILDREN'S 

VERSE  An  Anthology,  edited  by  Mabel  and  Lilian  Qailler- 
Couch.    Illustrated  in  color  by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray. 

A  unique  collection  of  the  best  and  sweetest  verse  for  and  about  children,  ranking 
with  Palgrave's  GOLDEN  TREASURY  for  originality  in  composition  and  literary 
judgment  displayed  in  compiling. 

Quarto.     Cloth.    Handsomely  bound.    Boxed.    Net,  $5.00 


An  ENTIRELY  NEW  SORT  of  BOOK 

THE  ADVEN^^  mon«r^ 
OF  KITTY  COBB  flagg 

Mr.  Flagg  is  not  only  a  remarkable  artist  but  a  clever  story-teller 
as  well.  In  his  new  book  he  tells,  by  means  of  thirty-one  inimit- 
able pictures  and  short  descriptive  legends,  a  delightfully  humor- 
ous and  tender  love-story.  It  is  distinctly  the  cleverest  and  most 
artistic  gift  book  of  the  season. 

Decorated  Boards.  Quarto.  Net,  $2.00 


AT     ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


Send  for  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue 

GEORGE    H.    DORAN  COMPANY 

THIRTY  EIGHT  WEST  THIRTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Publishers  in  America  for  HODDER   &  STOUGHTON 


THE  NEW  DULAC  BOOK 
FOR  1912 

THE  BELLS  AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

By  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Illustrated  with  30  plates  in 
color  and  many  decorations  in 
black  and  white  by  Edmund 
Dulac.  The  most  exquisitely 
illustrated  edition  of  the  com- 
plete poems  ever  published. 
Quarto.   Boxed.   Net,  $5.00 

RUBAIYAT  OF 
OMAR  KHAYYAM 

With  16  plates  in  color 
and  decorative  designs 
by  Edmund  Dulac. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dulac's 
wonderful  rendering  of  the 
gr.  at  Persian   poet's  dreams 
and  retlections. 
Small  Quarto.  Net,  $1.50 

SHE  STOOPS 
TO  CONQUER 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson, 
with  thirty  plates  in  color  find 
many  linedecorations  in  black 
and  white. 

Octavo.  Boxed.  Net,  $5.00 
SHAKESPEARE'S 

TRAGEDY  OF 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET 

Illustrated  with  forty  plates  in 
color'  by  William  Hatherell. 
With  an  introductory  story  of 
the  Tragedy  by  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch. 

Quarto.    Boxed.  Net,  $4.50 

AN  ARTIST  IN 
EGYPT 

Written  and  illustrated  in 
color  by  Walter  Tyndale, 
R.  I.  With  forty  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

In  most  picturesque  and  illum- 
inating fashion  with  pen  and 
brush  Mr.  Tyndale  gives  the 
romance  of  Egypt,  visualized 
by  superb  pictures  in  color. 
Large  Quarto.  Net,  $5.00 

From.  Poe's  "The  Bells" 
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■The  Last  Frontier: 

The  White  Man's  War  for  Civilization 
in  Africa 

By  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL.  F.  R.  G.  S., 

Late  of  the  American  Consular  Service  In  Egypt. 

"Morocco,  Algiers,  Trlpolitanla,  Equatorla 
Rhodesia,  the  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Congo,  the 
Rand,  and  the  Zambesi :  .  .  .  with  your  per- 
mission. I  will  take  you  to  them  all,  and  you  shall 
see,  as  though  with  your  own  eyes,  those  strange 
and  far-off  places  which  mark  the  line  of  the 
Last  Frontier." 

This  promise  Mr.  Powell  gives  In  his  foreword 
and  makes  good  In  eleven  vivid  chapters. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with  photograplis. 
Svo.iSMnet;  b|/matJ?3,28 


The  Inn  of  Tranquillity 

Essay*  on  Life  and  on  Letters 
By   JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

Jl.30  net;  by  mail  Sl.42 


RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS' 


The 
Red 
Cross 
Girl 


"And  every 
now  and  then 
you  suddenly 
find  yourself 
In  the  middle 
of  a  master- 
piece."— 
London  Punch 

$1.25  net 
By  mail  SI. 35 


Christmas 
Tales 


Christmas 
and  Verse 


By  EUGENE  FIELD— Illustrated 

Noboby  ever  caught,  held  and  imprisoned  in  print  so 
successfully  as  Eugene  Field,  The  Christmas  Spirit. 

But  Florence  Storer  has  duplicated  his  feat  of  the  pen, 
with  one  of  the  brush.  These  eight  full-page  color  draw- 
ings— not  to  mention  innumerable  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
which  the  Santa  Claus  above  is  one  — form  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  text.    A  beautiful  Christmas  present. 

$1.50  //<'/'>  iy  mail  $1.65 

A  Camera  Crusade  Through  the 
Holy  Land 

By  DWIGHT  L.  ELMENDORF 

The  author  writes  as  well  as  he  lectures— that  is  all 
that  need  be  said  of  the  first  third  of  this  book,  which  is  text. 

But  the  last  two  thirds  consist  of  most  beautiful,  clear, 
full-page  photographs — 100  in  all — of  the  significant  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Land.    Frire  $3  00  net;  hv  mail  |3.28 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S 
ONSS 


153  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


The  Sampoi 

is  a  translation  by 
JAMES  BALDWIN 

of  "Hero  Adventures  from  the  Finnish 
Kalevala" 

The  full-page  pictures  In  colors  are  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth,  who  put  "Treasure  Island's"  pirates  into 
permanent  form  last  year. 

Illustrated  S2.00  net:  by  iiiai!  82.16 

New  Trails  in  Mexico 

By  CARL  LUMHOLTZ 

Mr.  Lumholtz  has  a  deep  love  of  nature,  and  his 
own  beautiful  descriptions  are  enhanced  by  two 
color  plates  and  many  illustrations.  But  he  also 
has  a  thorough  and  large  practical  knowledge,  and 
his  exposition  of  the  opportunities  for  agriculture 
and  mining  are  enhanced  by  two  splendid  maps 
made  by  himself. 

S5.00  net:  bu  //ioi!«5.30 


HENRY   VAN  DYKE 

The  Unknown  Quantity 


A  Book  of 
Romance  and 

Some 
Half-Told 

Tales 

His  finest  work 
of  prose 

Many  hand- 
some illustra- 
tions m' color 
and  black  and 
■white 

Price  Sl.oV  net : 
bu  mail 


EGYPTIAN  ESTHETICS 


BY  RENE 
FRA.NCIS 


TO  READ  THIS  BOOK  IS  LIKE  TAKING  A  WALK  THROUGH  AN  ENCHANTED  COUNTRY  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THE  KEEPER  OF  THE 
TREASURE  HOUSE.  THE  AUTHOR  KNOWS  THE  LURE  OF  THIS  LAND  OF  MYSTERY-ITS  HATEFULNESS  AS  WELL  AS  ITS  CHARM 


rpHIS  book  Is  a  delightfully  picturesque  account  of 
J-  the  many  Impressions  made  upon  the  author 
during  his  extensive  travels  in  and  about  cities  and 
waste  places  along  the  Nile. 

TO  ALL  those  who  are  planning  to  make  a  trip  up 
the  Nile  through  a  territory  so  rich  in  things  of 
interest— ancient  and  modern— this  book  offers  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information.  To  those  who 
have  visited  Egypt  it  will  recall  many  amusing  and 
delightful  memories— those  fascinating  experiences 
of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  trip. 

TO  THE  stay-at-homes,  who  must  do  their  travel - 
through  books  by  the  fireside,  this  book  is  a 
feast;  It  pictures  to  you  so  vividly  both  the  Egypt  of 
today  and  of  long  ago  that  It  Is  the  next  best  thing  to 
going  there  oneself.  It  not  only  takes  you  along  with 
the  author  in  his  wanderings  but  supplies  you  with 
so  much  valuable  information  about  Egyutlan  art 
and  custom  both  ancient  and  modern. 

"tTEKE  is  the  summary."  says  the  author,  "of  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
the  Pharaohs  —  a  summary  of  this  whole  question, 
the  appeal  of  Egypt  to  those  who  know  her;  she  is 
and  always  has  been  artificial.  And  this  is  surely 
why  she  can  inspire  at  once  dislike  and  attraction. 


''CJO  FAR  as  she  appeals  to  the  material  side,  to 
O  the  perception,  her  appeal  is  in  vain ;  but  where 
she  appeals  to  the  mind  and  to  the  Imagination,  her 
appeal  is  perhaps  deeper  and  more  lasting,  even  for 
the  very  anomaly,  than  that  of  many  another  land 
that  Is  to  all  appearance  far  fairer  and  far  more  won- 
derful. But  whether  she  attract  or  repel  as  a  coun- 
try like  or  unlike  other  countries,  she  cannot  but 
inspire  wonder,  if  not  even  love,  for  the  treasures  of 
the  ancient  days  whereof  she  Is  filled  almost  from 
end  to  end."  rzi 

THE  Chicago  Record-Herald  says:  "The  unique 
characteristics  of  Egyptian  art  have  never  before 
been  so  suggestively  and  interestingly  analyzed  and 
presented  as  in  Kene  Francis's  'Egyptian  vEsthet- 
ics.'  The  book  would  serve  admirably — but  for  its 
bulk — as  a  traveling  handbook  to  that  land  of  myste- 
rious beauty,  and  also,  according  to  Mr.  Francis,  of 
obvious  dirt." 

THE  Boston  Transcript  says:  "The  style  of  the 
author  is  as  strongly  marked  as  Is  that  of  Ras- 
kin or  of  Walter  Pater.  It  is  in  itself  artistic.  It 
seems  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  Its  own  through 
which  appear  to  us  the  temples,  shrines  and  statues 
of  the  ancient  gods  bathed  in  the  mysticism  of  those 
early  days." 


THE  OPEN 


Cloth,  handsomely  bound,  $2  net.    Send  all  orders  to 

COURT   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


623  WABASH  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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EDUCaTIONAIi 


Illinois 


Monticello  Seminary 


•  Godfrey,  Illinois  ■ 


School  Tor  Olrls  and  Youuk  "Women.  TAtb 
year.  College  Preparatory  and  Junior  College  Courses, 
bomestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges. 
Equipment  for  school  work  and  recreation  purposes 
ttrst  class.  Rates  moderate.  Limited  enrollment. 
References  required.  Catalogue. 
MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON,  Principal 


A  BOY'S  WHOLE  TIME 

Must  be  profitably  occupied  If  he  Is  to  receive  the  best 
kind  of  education:  the  kind  that  stands  for  moral 
Btreng-tb,  Intellectual  alertnets,  physical  fitness. 
Ij  A  K  E  FOREST  ACADEMY 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  thofe  who  under- 
stand the  manifold  needs  of  a  boy. 

Address    WILLIAM  MATHER  LEWIS, 
LAKE  FOREST.  ILUNOIS  

TODD  SEMINARY  FOR. BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serlouB 
Blckness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   MOB1.K  HIH.,  Woodgtoclt,  III.  ' 

Indiana 

Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Scliooi 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  if 
the  largest  Training  School  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

 H.  B.  BROWN.  Pre»ldent. 

PennsyiTania 

BEECHWOOP  Practical  School 

FOR  TOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENICINTOWN,  PENNSTLVANU 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music,  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Re«»«r.  Ph.D.,  Prtt.   Mrt.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Anochte 

Ohio 

H^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 


OXFORD,  OHIO 
FOUNDED  1853 


for  WOMEN 

Ranked  vfith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  atlmulatlne  life  for  thoaihtful  itndcnu.  Compre- 
hensive curriculum;  definite  relirioai  Influence.  350  beautiful 
acres;  campus,  farm,  £arden.  Music  and  Art  Departments  of 
special  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  AtlMict;  Ovm- 
ncuium.  Illustrated  literature  on  request. 
 Mary  A.  Sawyer.  A.  M..  Lit.  P..  Dean. 

Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Oswego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Wisconsin 


RIPON  COLLEGE 


RIPON 


WISCONSIN 


Xenuei>ae« 


Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  Positive  Christian  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able.   Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.D.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Iowa 

PARSONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 
38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  E.  r  AKSONS,  Prealdent.    Fairfield,  Iowa 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

.  THE  "GIFTIEST"  OF  ALL  GIFT  BOOKS 

The  Harbor  of  Love 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

Author  of  "  The  Golden  Heart,"  "  Kitty  of 
the  Roses.  " 
This  handsome  gift-book  is  unquestion- 
ably oneof  Mr. Barbour's  mostdeliglitful 
St  :iries.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  and  about 
the  water,  and  the  "Harbor  of  Love" 
is  reached  only  after  many  pleasant 
surprises. 

Beautifully  bound  and  decorated.  Small 
quarto.    In  a  box.    $1.50  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.65. 

The  Dixie  Book 
of  Days 

By  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 

A  dainty  gift-book  of  Southern  quota- 
tions, anecdotes,  and  historical  incidents 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Frontispiece.     l2mo.     Decorated  cloth. 
$1.00  net.    Postpaid,  $1.10. 

Literary  Hearth-Stones  of  Dixie 

By  MRS.  LA  SALLE  CORBELL  PICKETT 

A  collection  of  Mrs.  Pickett's  charming  talks  on  great  Southern  writers 
such  as  Poe,  Lanier,  Timrod,  Hayne,  "  Uncle  Remus,"  and  others. 
16  illustrations.    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1 .50  net.    Postpaid,  $  1 .65. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of 
the  Panama  Canal 

A  set  of  the  original  lithographs  costs  about  $400.00.  The  entire 
twenty-eight  are  reproduced  in  this  volume,  together  with  Mr.  Pennell's 
experiences  and  impressions. 

Beautifully  printed  on  dull-finished  paper,  and  artistically  bound. 
Large  8vo.  $1.25  net.    Postpaid,  $  1 .40. 

With  Carson  and  Fremont 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

A  rattling  good  tale  of  fearless  American  pioneers,  based  on  fact. 
Illustrated.    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid,  $1.37. 

A  Dixie  Rose  in  Bloom 

By  AUGUSTA  KORTRECHT 

A  deUghtf ul  and  charming  book  for  girls. 
Frontispiece.    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid,  $1.37. 

"Pcwcc"  Clinton— Plcbc 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  STEVENS 

"Pewee's"  adventures  at  Annapolis  will  de- 
light many  youthful  readers. 

Illustrated.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.37. 

The  Boy  Electricians  as  Detectives 

By  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON 

The  adventures  of  three  boys  who  form  a  club 
to  amuse  themselves  in  learning  the  use  of 
electricity. 

Illustrated.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.37. 


■-pEWEE"' 
CLINTON 
PLEBE 

,TOjj)u.iasTF.vi.>8 


The  Lady  Doc 


By  CAROLINE  LOCKHART 

Author  of  "ME— SMITH" 


THE  BIG  WESTERN 
NOVEL  OF  1912 

"The  humor  is  at  time 
irresistible." 

— Philadelphia  Press 

"A  compelling  story — on( 
so  absorbing  that  hours  slif 
by  unnoticed  until  the  end  v.  \ 
reached." — Chicago  Tribune  \ 

Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth,  $l.2if 
net.    Postpaid.  $1.37.  '• 

The  ] 
First  Hurdle  ^ 

and  OTHERS  , 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 

These  stories  are  full  of 
dash  and  go,  witty  dialogue, ' 
and  clever  character  dra'wing.  ) 

Frontispiece  by  Flagg.  12mo.  Cloth.  J 
$l.25net.    Postpaid,  $1.37.  ' 

A  Jewel  of  the 
Seas 

By  JESSIE  KAUFMAN 

An  enchanting  novel  of 
Hawaiian  social  life. 

Illustrated, 
net. 


l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 
Postpaid.  $1.37. 


The  Ordeal 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 

An  impassioned  romance 
of  a  strong  man's  reawakened 
love  for  the  woman  who  jilted 
him,  now  the  widow  of  another 
man. 

Frontispicee.   l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.20 
net.  Postpaid,  $1.32. 


Indiana 


 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWFORDSVILLB,  INDIANA-80th  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  lAth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  G£OB6X:  -L..  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


NASHVIl-UE,  TENNESSEE 

FOUNDED  186S 


J.  D.  BLANTON,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  FACULTY 


Sincere  pretensions,  true  culture,  honest  work 


Ward  Seminary,  the  oldest  of  Nashville's  non-sectarian  institutions  of  learning  for  young  women,  has  annually  far  the 
largest  number  of  local  patrons,  the  leading  educators  of  the  community  among  them.  Seminary,  Special  Academic 
and  College  Preparatory  Courses  taught  by  college-trained  teachers  of  successful  experience.  Certificates  admit,  without  examina- 
tion, to  leading  universities  and  colleges  —  Vanderbilt,  Chicago,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Randolph-Macon,  Etc.  All  but  one  of  the 
teachers  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Ward  Conservatory  have  had  several  years'  drill  under  European  masters. 
Expression  directed  by  an  artist  educated  in  America,  Canada  and  England.  Art  a  specialty.  Home  Economics  scientifically  presented  in  all 
branches.  Swimming,  boating,  horseback  riding,  tennis— all  kinds  of  indoor  and  outdoor  physical  education— led  by  two  experts.  New  and 
modern  buildings,  with  private  bath  in  every  room,  hygienic  ventilation,  hardwood  floors,  300  leet  of  lovely  sun  parlors,  roof 
gardens— half  a  million  dollars  invested- on  laige  forest  campus  in  the  city's  university  and  palatial  residence  section,  will  be 
completed  by  September,  1913.  Every  needed  comfort  now.  Boarding  students  admitted  and  easily  classified  any  week  of  the  current 
school  year.    Allowance  made  for  time  lost.    Address  Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


The  Standard  Bible  for  the  English-Speaking  World 


THE  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  BIBLE 


Holy  BIBLE 


AMERICAN 


r 


Edited  by  the  American  Revision  Committee 

The  best  version  of  the  EngHsh  Bible  ever  produced,  because  it 
is  translated  from  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  manuscripts  in  ex- 
istence, by  the  greatest  biblical  scholars  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  paragraphic  division  is  recognized  as  an  indisputable 
merit,  because  it  is  the  natural  form  and  brings  the  reader 
closer  to  the  original  message. 

The  International  Lesson  Committee  decided  by  a  unanimous  resolution 
to  use  the  text  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  in  the  uniform  and  new 
graded  Sunday  School  Lessons  because  it  is  more  true  to  the  original  and 
requires  less  explanation  than  any  other. 

It  is  used  by  the  Sunday  School  periodicals  published  by  the  great  denomi- 
national publishing  houses  and  the  Sunday  School  Times,  and  is  the  standard 
text  book,  for  Bible  Study  Classes,  Colleges,  Universities, Theological  Seminaries. 

This  version  also  is  used  and  recommended  by  Ministers,  Superin- 
tendents, Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Bible  Classes. 


THE  TOPICAL  HELPS  BIBLE 

American  Standard  Version 

The  Topical  Helps  at  the  end  of  this  Bible  gather  all 
the  great  themes  and  topics  of  the  Bible  into  alpha- 
betical order  so  that  the  reader  can  take  up  any  subject 
and  follow  it  consecutively  through  the  entire  Bible. 


Printed  in  large  clear  type  and  con- 
tains: 


i  Holt 

"I  BIBLE 

j4  WITH 

S  TOPICAI- 

J  HELPS 


1 

I^IIH  Topical  Helps,   Harmony  of  the 

B||HH  Gospels,    Green's  New  Testament 

^SBH  Chronology. 

uHH  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

JK^SH  The  Beatitudes. 

BSm  The  Creed. 

^^H9  The  Ten  Commandments. 

^^■^  Religious  divisions  of  the  Jews. 

A  list  of  Questions  and  Answers 
on  what  the  Bible  is,  on  Bible  Geography,  Old  Testament  His- 
tory, New  Testament  History. 

The  TopicaJ  Helps  Bible  is  handsomely  bound  in  pebbled 
black  cloth,  boards  with  embossed  cross  line  border  and 
title  on  front  cover,  gold  lettering  and  embossed  bands  on 
the  back,  square  corners,  red  edges.  An  attractive  and 
durable  binding. 

Single  copies  net  75c.  each,  postpaid. 

Lots  of  10  or  more  net  50c.  each,  express  charges 
additional. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  for  examination  for  75  cents, 
postpaid,  with  privilege  of  return  and  money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  BIBLE  IS  MADE  IN  EIGHT 


Special  Bible  Values 


with  24 

Full-Colored 

Illustrations 


Sunday  School 
Scholars'  Bible 

Containing  Minion  type  Text  Bible,  Practi- 
cal Helps  and  New  Bible  Catechism  es- 
pecially designed  for  Scriptural  Education 
and  Religious  Nurture  of  the  Young. 

Edited  by  A.  F.  Schaufller,  D.D 

Secretary  of  internaiional  Lesson  Committee. 

No.  1  05.  Minion  type,  size  4x6  inches,  Egyp- 
tian Seal,  divinity  circuit,  round  cor-  e/\ 
ners,  red  under  gold  edges   «pI«OU 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  Bibles 

Printed  from  Minion  Black  Faced  type,  Self- Pronouncing;  with 
full  references  and  containing  the  Concise  Bible  Dictionary 
and  a  new  Concordance  to  the  American  Standard  Edition, 
with  Indexed  Atlas.    Size  454^x7  inches. 

No.  2152,  Egyptian  Seal,  divinity  circuit,  round  corners,  /\/\ 
red  under  gold  edges   Sp^.Ow 

As  above,  on  NELSON'S  India^Paper,  only  1  1-16  inches  thick: 
No.  2153x.    Egyptian  Seal,  divinity  circuit,  leather  lined  f\f\ 

to  eda;e,  silk  sewed,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges .  .  5p4«00 
No.  2154x.    Persian  Levant,  divinity  circuit,  leather  lined   ^ ^ 

to  edge,  silk  sewed,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges  -  •  $5»00 

Large  Type  Old  Folks'  Bible 

Printed  on  fine  white  Bible  paper  from  large  bold  pica  type.  Easy 
to  read  and  convenient  in  size  An  ideal  Bible  for  all  whose 
eyesight  is  defective  because  of  old  age  or  weakness  of  the  eyes. 
Also  a  fine  Bible  for  the  pulpit,  prayer- meeting  or  Sunday- 
School  desk,  containing  Family  Record  and  12  Colored  Maps. 

The  names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  large  type 
in  upper  outside  corner  of  each  page,  enabling  the  reader  to 
locate  place  wanted  instantly. 

No.  182.    Egyptian  Seal,  divinity  circuit,  round  corners, 

red  under  gold  edges.    Size  5^x8^  inches   *PwaOO 

SIZES  OF  TYPE  AND  OVER  200  STYLES  OF  PINDINC 


FOR   SALE  BY 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

NEW  YORK:  156  Fifth  Avenue  Headquarter*:    PHILADELPHIA  Witherspoon  Bldg.       CHICAGO:  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS:  505  North  Seventh  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO:  400  Sutter  Street 

PITTSBURGH:  202  Fulton  Building  NASHVILLE:  415  Church  Street  CINCINNATI:  420  Elm  Street 


If  All  Typewriters  Were  Free 
Which  One  Would  You  Choose? 

Ask  yourself  seriously  this  question — atui  insist  on  an  answer .' 

"If  all  typewriters  were  free,  and  I  could  have  but  one,  which  one  would  I  choose?" 
First  of  all,  wou  d  you  choose  a  Trust  Built,  Monopoly  Owned  Typewriter,  or  one  like  the  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter  that  is  Independent  of  all  combinations? 

Would  you  choose  a  self-styled  "visible"  typewriter  on  which  only  a  part  of  the  writing  was 
visible,  or  would  you  choose  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  on  which  all  of  the  writing  is  visible  all 
of  the  time? 

Would  you  choose  a  typewriter  that  wotild  only  write  in  one  color  or  would  you  choose  a  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter  which  will  write  in  Two  Colors? 

Would  you  choose  a  typewriter  with  the  ribbon  moving  from  spool  to  spool  in  a  straight  line, 
using  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  ribbon,  or  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  with  its  Oscillating  Ribbon 
Movement  that  "zig-zags"  the  ribbon  in  front  of  the  type,  thus  utilizing  every  portion  of  it  and 
making  one  ribbon  last  as  long  as  five  would  on  any  other  typewriter? 

Would  you  choose  a  noisy  typewriter  with  a  heavy  touch  and  action— both  made  necessary  by 
the  friction  in  its  working  parts — or  would  you  choose  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter,  which  has  the 
lightest  Touch  of  any  typewriter  built  and  which  makes  almost  no  noise,  and  will  last  a  life-time, 
because  friction  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  point? 
Whether  you  have  had  the  use  of  a  typewriter  or  not,  you  have  paid  for  one  many  times  over!  '  Yes,  sir,  we  mean  it;  every  day  you 
continue  using  tbe  Old,  slow  meihod  of  wiiting  with  a  pen  you  are  unconsciously  paying  for  a  typewriter.  The  farmer  who  cuts  his 
grain  with  a  scythe  pays  with  every  drop  of  sweat  for  a  reaper.  If  jou  are  neglectful  of  your  wearing  apparel  and  expose  yourself  un- 
necessarily to  the  rain  and  cold  vou  are  paying  for  the  very  things  that  would  have  kept  you  well  and  comfortable.  Remember  this 
and  mark  it  well:    You  must  Pay — Pay — Pay — Pay — for  the  necessities  of  this  life,  whether  you  use  them  or  not. 

NOW  THEN,  MR.  MINISTER,  ?^,^s  VERY  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  our  Ministers'  Model,  to  any  Minister  having  a  regular  charge,  all  express  charges  prepaid — no 
deposit — no  obligation  to  buy — no  red  tape—  simply  your  word  that  you  will  return  it  in  ten  days,  if  you  decide  not  to  buy. 

Take  the  Fox  to  your  study  or  home,  and  compare  ii  side  by  siae  with  the  best  you  caa  procure  elsewhere.  If  ihe  Fox  does  not  suit  you, 
all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  put  it  back  in  the  shipping  box  in  which  you  received  it,  and  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  want 
to  keep  it,  send  us  a  few  dollars  as  first  payment,  and  pay  the  balance  monthly.   No  agent  will  be  sent  to  bother  you  or  to  urge  the  sale. 

Just  a  word  about  price:  Our  New  Model  No.  34,  sells  regularly  for  f 102. 50  complete  with  metal  cover  and  base.  WRITE  FOR  SPE- 
CIAL PRICE  TO  ALL,  MINISTERS.  In  addition  to  our  New  Model  No.  24,  we  manufacture  seventeen  other  Fox  Models,  all  of  which 
have  formerly  sold  for  $100.00,  or  more,  and  on  them  we  will  make  prices  to  Ministers  that  are  positively  lower  than  can  be  obtainedf  rom 
anyone  on  any  kind  of  the  cheapest  new  stock. 


FOX    TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

4912-4922  Front  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS      -  MICHIGAN 


THE  CONTINENT  INQUIRY  COUPON 


Name  . . . 
Address  . 


Denomination... 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


The  Old  Reliable 
Meneely  Foundry, 

Esubllsiitt 
Wdr  lit  lun  tgt. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME. 
SCHOOL 
*  OTHER 


(West  Troy),  N.Y. 

belLs 


EBI  BELLS 


SCHOOL 


Aik  ior  CaUlofo*  ud  Special  Donation  Plaa  No.  Z8 

ESTAOt-IOHBD  1858 

THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HlLLSBORO.  OHIO 


BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  eelected  Copper  and  EaBt 
India  Tin.  Weil  known  for  their  full  rich 
.tone  and  darability.  Write  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.  TANDCZEN  CO.  Prop'r  Buckeye  Bell  Poondry 
(Esub.  1837).  559  £.  Second  St.,  CIHCUINATI,  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  CO 

TROY.  N.Y.ANO 
77  BROADWAY.N  JT.  CITY. 


BLYMYER^l 
CHURCH  JK^ 
msliIjiS.^^^    mis  why. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  0. 


•TOLMOTgPBgJf 
UWUIKlt,  KOSI  DVI° 
liBLLIiOWB  FBICL 
OUXnUCATALOaUl 


Pastors  fi  Building  Committees 

Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authotiutive  Guide  on  Church  Selling.  ^^^^^ 
Givesvaluable suggestions  on  designs,  fin- ^-C"  — ^  I 
ishes.  seating  plans,  etc  Please  fend  Float  | 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements.  ■ 
Pews,  Pnlpil  Fitrnittire.  S.  S.  Seating  ! 

American  Seating  Company  ■ 
218  S.  VVabash  Avenue         CHICAGO  J 


CHURCH  PEWS 

AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

Globe  Furniture  Co.,Ltd.,10  Park  Place.Northvllle.Mlch. 


OHUROH  FURNISHINGS 


1500 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MO. 

Faber  Folding  Organs 

U  sizes.  .&BTS  A-ND  OKA.FTB,  Parlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  tlO.OO  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Ewart.  Agt.,  OranTlUe,  O. 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  cataloir. 
Mclntooh  8t«reoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

SRANO   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN.  , 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  CX  I  TIQ  JiMf\  Correspondence 
References.    O  1  •  l-W *J "1  Vy.  Solicited. 

Illnatrated  Sermona.  Tbe} 
draw — the  Impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  829,00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
_  Get  our  latest  catalog  and  terms. 

C.  M.  STEBBINS,  1028  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WEDDING 

8.  D.  CHTLOS  &  CO., 


INVITATIONS 

ANNOtrNCEMENTS 
CALLING  CARDS 

FINE  STATIONEBT 

Send  for  Samples 
SCO  CL.ARK.  ST.,  CHICAGO 


The 
Trade  Mark 


Q  /i  Rogerm 
lo4t  /  Bros." 


on  Spoona,  Stc. ,  la  the  Stamp  of  Qnallty 


'THK  MORE  YOD  SAV  THE  LESS 
PEOPLE  REMEMBER?" 
OWK  WORD  WITH  ¥01  , 


SAPOLIO 


Better  to  give  nothing  at  all 
than  to  make  a  mistake  in  your 
choice  of  a 


CHRISTMAS 


present  It  is  specially  true 
of  the  great  family  of  cultured 
folk  who  read  The  Continent 
that  for  them  and  those  who 
have  their  regard 


A  BOOK  IS 
ALWAYS  ACCEPTABLE 


It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
they  have  provided  for  them  in 
the  literary  pages  of  the  paper 
the  very  facts  they  want  about 
the  books  of  all  the  best  pub- 
lishers, with  much  additional 
help  in  the  advertising  columns. 
Surely  you  can  be  safe  in  giving 
books,  and  when  determining 
"which"  for  "whom"  you  will 


FIND  IT  IN 

The 
Continent 


Sabscrlptlon  Terms— The  subscription 
price  of  The  Continent  Is  «2.50  per  year 
payable  In  advance. 

Foatase  Is  prepaid  on  "^11  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Klco,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelacn  Postage — For  Canada,  SO  cents 
should  be  added  tor  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  »1.10  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Bemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  York,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

Continuini  Thh  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  McCoRMicK  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 


CHICAGO 
S09  South  Wabash  Arenae 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Presbyterian  Building.  156  5tb  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Witberspoon  Building 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6.  1910.  at  the  post  office  at  CbicaEO,  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879.    Copyright,  1912,  by  the  McCormick  PubUshini  Company. 


Acfenowledsmenta — Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
will  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  U 
0ifd  unless  itamp  is  sent. 
ChanKe  of  .^.ddress — Kindly  send  us  both 
old  and  new  address  a  week  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  desired  change. 

Discontinuances — No  subscription  Is 
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Lots  of  things  happen  in 
T|t*/M«MS  fl\/>  California.  Indeed,  when 
arOUnO  ^j^^   Around-the-Shop  Man 

Sl30P  spent    one    delightful  win- 

ter (?)  there  he  concluded 
it  was  about  the  happeningest  section  of  our 
country  he  had  ever  discovered. 

Oh,  dear,  no ;  we're  not  going  to  write  a- 
chapter  of  personal  experiences,  or  indulge  in 
any  superlatives  that  were  put  into  the  dic- 
tionary purposely  for  use  in  describing  Cali- 
fornia's climate.  Our  friends  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  the  Santa  Fe  can  tell 
you  all  that  in  nice  large  type. 

No,  this  is  only  by  way  of  introduction  to 


show  that  we  were  not  surprised  that  this 
particular  thing  happened  in  California. 

Let  a  certain  home-coming  missionary  to 
China  tell  it : 

"After  addressing  a  meeting  at  O   I  re- 
marked :  'I  have  not  seen  a  Presbyterian  paper 
since  I  arrived.'  At  once  a  lady  said :  'May 
I  send  you  The  Continent.'  Later  another  lady 
came  to  me  and  asked  the  same  privilege.  After 
a  while  I  met  the  minister,  and  he  said,  'I 
should  like  to  send  you  The  Continent.' 

"And  next  day  came  so  many  more  such 
kind  proposals  that  there  was  thought  we 
should  have  to  enlarge  the  house  to  accommo- 
date all  the  copies  sent  to  us  if  we  accepted." 

The  true  test  of  generosity  is  in  discrimina- 


tion. The  Around-the-Shop  Man  will  rest  the 
quality  of  the  goods  he  is  offering  on  the.  true 
Californian's  selection  of  a  gift  for  his  friend. 

Our  lawyer  informs  us  that  California  has 
no  legal  monopoly  of  this  sort  of  discrimi- 
nating generosity.  So  reade.s  in  Utica  and 
Dallas  and  St.  Louis'  and  Seattle  and  all  the 
intervening  country  need  feel  no  embarrass- 
ment in  exercising  that  creditable  impulse  to 
"send  The  Continent"  as  a  fifty-two  week 
Christmas  gift  to  their  friends. 

If  your  friend  thinks  of  you  every  time  he 
sees  The  Continent  that  will  be  a  pleasant  as- 
sociation for  both  of  us. 


HENRY    VAN  DYKE  introduces   the    Child's    Book   of   the    Year  in   ''The    Way  to 
Once-  Upon-a-  Time' —  a  story  deserving  in  itself  a  separate  setting. 

Once  -  Upon  -  a  -  Time    Tales  By  MARY  STEWART  Author  ©f  "TeU  Me  a  True  Story" 

"Fresh  and  sweet  as  spring  flowers.  They  are  outdoor  fairy  stories,  full  of  all  the  outdoor  prettv  thirgs.  Ard  there  are  kind  princesses  and 
magic  deeds,  too." — Chicago  Tribune.         With  "The  Way  to  Once-Upon-a-Time,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  illnstrated  by  Griselda  M.  McClnre.         $1.25  net 


The  Scout-Master  of  Troop  5 

"The  author  understands  the  heart  of  a  boy,  and  this  is  her  'best  yet 


By  Author  of  "The  Bishop's  Shadow" 

By   I.  T 


THURSTON       -   Illustrated.    Net  $1  00 

It  is  filled  with  action  and  boyish  sports."  —  Tennessean. 


Author  of  EveryboJy't  Lonesome, "  etc. 

The  Penny  Philanthropist 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

"Peggy  Is  tbe  book.  She  is  a  most  comfortable  and  enter- 
taining bit  of  femininity  and  delights  the  reader."— Cfticoao 
£t'ciiin(7  Post. 

"Throughout  is  an  atmosphere  of  siucertty.  of  humanity 
without  veneer  which  show»  clear  insight  and  a  peculiarly 
successfukglft  of  narration.— Boston  Times.       Net  $1.00 

With  Appreciation  bv  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

Eastover  Parish 

By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

Margaret  Sanqster's  last  published  work 
"Full  of  sweetness  and  strength— probably  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  philosophy  that  ruled  Mrs.  Sangster's  life  that  is 
known." — Brooklyn  Citizen.  N«t  81. OO 

Author  of  "Mis»  318."  "Excuse  Me,"  etc. 

Miss  318  and  Mr.  37 

By  RUPERT  HUGHEiS 

"An  extraordinary  tale  which  leaves  one's  faith  in  humanity 
stronger.  It  Is  iridescent  with  humor  and  will  make  readers 
both  laugh  and  think."— Boston  fff  raid.     IIIuk.    Net  TSc 


ALREADY  THE  SEASON'S  SUCCESS 
By  Author  of  '  Order  No.  11" 

The  Master  of 
"The  Oaks" 

By  CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLEY 

"An  extremely  well-written  tale.  It  is  refresh- 
ing among  modern  problem  storiee  to  meet  with 
such  wholesome  and  charming  characters." — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 

"One  of  the  best  American  novels  of  the  past 
twelve  months."— Boston  Herald. 

lllustru.ed.    Net  81.85 

Author  of  "Doctor  Luke  of  The  Labrador" 

The  Best  of  a 
Bad  Job 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

Norman  Duncan's  latest  story  of  "Down  North" 
is  a  hearty  tale  of  the  sea.  It  is  further  proof 
that  he  Is  as  much  at  home  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  as  Kipling  Is  in 
India  or  Dickens  was  in  London. 

Illustrated.  NetSl.OO 


A  Tale  of  the  Resurreclioa  of  Sicily 


GARIBALDI'S 
BATTLE  CRY 


"Avanti!" 

By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 

"No  land  and  no  time  has  been  bettersuited  for  the  scene  of 
an  exciting  historical  romance.  Ludlow  displays  the  wealth 
of  imagina' ion  necessary  for  developing  the  possibilities."- 
Tennessee  Banner.  "  Net  SI. So 

Sun  Yat  Sen 

And  the  Awakening  of  China 
By  JAMES  CANTLIE 

Dean  of'the  College  of  Medicine.  Hong-Kong,  lnti9-»e.  and 

C.  SHERIDAN  JONES 

The  author's  twenty-five  years'  close  friendship  with  Dr. 
Sun  has  given  to  the  world  this  wonderful  iuside  study  of 
China's  epoch-making  patriot. 

Illuslruted.    13mo,  cloth,  net  SI. 3a 

Twice  Around  the  World 

By  EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 

The  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Helnr  et"  has  traveled 
f.-.rther  afield  this  time.  He  has  gone" coast- wise — cross  seas- 
round  the  world  and  back  again."  Keen  observation  and 
graphic  pen  combine  In  producing  a  travel  book  rarely  sur- 
passed in  interest.  Illustriitrd.  13mo,  cloth,  net  SS.OO 
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W^e  are  approaching 
the  day  of  all  days, 
the  day  of  fhe  Yule  log"  and 
plum  pudding,  fhe  day  when 
all  fhe  world  gives  presenfs,  and 
fhe  Chrisfmas  goose  hangs  high. 


Jusf  a  word  abouf  Chrisfmas  giving. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Chrisfmas 
fhoughf  fhaf  does  nof  find  expression 
in  Gorham  Silver.  The  crowded  cases 
in  leading  jewelers'  shops  everywhere 
are  glowing  wifnesses  fo  fhis  facf. 


Gorham  is  essentially  fhe  silver  of 
Chrisfmas.  If  embodies  fhe  sym- 
bolism of  fhe  greaf  feasf .  If  makes  a  very 
high  appeal.  The  Gorham  frade-mark.- 


sfands  for  fhree  generations 
of  nof  able  achievement 
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The  Christmas  Charter  of  Democracy 

"GOOD  TIDINGS  OF  GREAT  JOY  WHICH  SHALL  BE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE." 

This  great  angelic  Christmas  greeting  has  been  delicately  restored  to  the  sense  of 
original  Scripture  by  replacing  "the"  before  "people"  in  the  revised  English  Bible. 

The  translators  of  1611  had  that  definite  article  before  them  in  the  Greek, but  for  some  rea- 
son failed  to  apprehend  that  its  presence  made  a  subtle  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
With  characteristic  economy  of  words,  they  left  out  "the,"  translating  simply  "to  all  people." 

The  result  has  been  almost  universal  misunderstanding  among  English  readers  ever 
since.  "To  all  people"  has  been  read  as  if  it  were  "to  all  peoples,"  and  has  been  taken  as 
prophecy  foretelling  the  spread  of  Christ's  gospel  to  every  nationality.  Indeed,  the  angel's 
proclamation  has  become  one  of  the  standard  missionary  texts  of  Christian  literature. 

But  there  is  no  gain  in  misinterpreting  any  Scripture.  Of  missionary  promises  there  is 
no  lack  elsewhere,  and  the  missionary  sanction  of  the  word  of  God  will  not  be  poorer  for  re- 
claiming the  message  of  the  angel  to  the  meaning  it  carried  to  the  shepherds  who  first  heard  it. 

God  never  sends  prophecies  simply  to  amaze.  He  gives  his  messages  not  as  strange 
oracles  meaningless  to  those  who  receive  them,  but  always  as  light,  joy  and  inspiration 
suited  to  the  souls  to  whom  his  word  of  communion  comes. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  therefore  would  scarcely  dispatch  a  celestial  herald  to  tell 
unlettered,  home-keeping  Bethlehem  peasants  that  the  Babe  born  in  their  town  was  to  be  joy 
to  the  wide  world.  They  hardly  knew  so  much  as  that  there  was  a  world  for  good  tidings  to 
spread  in. 

But  what  they  could  understand  the  angel  came  to  tell  them — something  that  did 
immediately  concern  them— something  to  suffuse  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their 
neighbors  with  a  gladness  and  hope  unknown  before— good  news  not  geographically  but 
socially  universal. 

The  message  was  that  the  Child  that  night  cradled  in  a  manger  in  their  own  little 
rural  village  was  bringing  joy  to  all  the  people— even  to  men  of  their  own  rude  and  ignorant 
kind,  used  to  contempt  and  all  unused  to  expectancy  or  inspiration. 

Their  hampered  lives  had  never  before  come  in  sight  of  a  joy  for  all  the  people.  What 
little  joy  they  might  compass  in  their  imagination,  seemed  to  them  destined  alone  for  the 
rich,  the  strong,  the  learned,  and  those  favored  of  princes. 

But  here  out  of  God's  true  sky  broke  forth  the  astonishing  promise  of  a  joy  in  which 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  untutored,  the  forgotten  and  the  oppressed  were  to  have  equal,  if  not 
greater,  share.    To  them  it  was  the  reversal  of  all  the  world  they  knew. 

No  wonder  that  when  these  shepherds  had  "come  with  haste"  to  see  the  Pledge  of  this 
vast  promise,  they  forthwith  to  their  humble  neighbors  "made  known  the  saying  which  was 
spoken  to  them  about  this  Child"— the  saying  that  exalted  them  all  to  a  better  than  royal  rec- 
ognition— the  first  saying  of  all  history  throbbing,  real  and  alive,  with  that  ideal  of  the  un- 
classified brotherhood  of  men  which  in  modern  language  is  called  democracy. 

And  that  saying  was  the  birth-song  of  Christianity.  From  that  hour  there  could  be  no 
perfect  Christianity  apart  from  democracy — no  full  and  worthy  religion  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
which  falls  anything  short  of  joy  for  all  the  people. 

It  is  an  irrevocable  charter  for  all  men's  equality.  No  church  can  be  so  full  of  good 
works  in  other  ways  as  to  be  able  to  pleaee  God  if  it  is  careless  of  making  his  gospel  good 
news  to  every  sort  of  human  being. 

And  any  church  would  better  hesitate  to  include  the  angels'  carol  in  its  Christmas 
music  if  it  does  not  know  itself  to  be  actively  unwilling  that  the  good  news  of  the  Christmas 
Child  shall  be  restricted  anywhere,  by  class  or  custom,  from  any  slightest  part  of  all  the  people. 
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President  Sends  Congress  Important  Messages 

President  Taft  last  week  submitted  to  Congress  two  messages  of 
moment  to  the  country.  The  first  was  a  clear  and  statesmanlike 
document  dealing  chiefly  with  the  foreign  and  diplomatic  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  developed  during  his  administration.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  the  government  has  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  making  peace  in  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  also 
in  creating  world  opportunities  for  American  business.  The  diplo- 
matic service,  formerly  "archaic  and  inadequate,"  has  been  reor- 
ganized through  an  extension  of  the  merit  system  which  President 
Cleveland  is  credited  with  introducing,  and  Mr.  Taft  pleads  with 
Congress  to  make  the  improvement  permanent  by  giving  statutory 
force  to  the  present  executive  orders  governing  admission  to  and 
promotion  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service.  The  appoint- 
ments already  made,  says  the  President,  are  largely  nonpartisan. 

One  of  the  President's  significant  utterances  is  this :  "The 
diplomacy  of  the  present  administration  has  sought  to  respond  to 
modern  ideas  of  commercial  intercourse.  This  policy  has  been  char- 
acterized as  substituting  dollars  for  bullets.  It  is  one  that  appeals 
alike  to  idealistic  humanitarian  sentiments,  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial  aims."  By  "dol- 
lars" is  here  meant  the  expansion  of  American  foreign  trade. 

On  the  tariff  question  the  President  recommends  graduated  rates, 
so  as  to  force  other  countries  of  the  world  to  give  this  country 
the  "most  favored  nation"  treatment.  "Flat  tariffs  are  out  of  date," 
he  says.  "It  is  necessary  that  the  American  government  be  equipped 
with  weapons  of  negotiation  adapted  to  modern  conditions" — this 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  just  and  equitable  treatment  of  q,ut 
trade.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  extra  session  which 
the  incoming  President  is  to  call  will  heed  this  suggestion.  < 

The  second  message  from  the  President  was  general  in  its  nature. 
It  opened  with  the  cheering  assurance  that  business  conditions  could 
hardly  be  better — "a  state  of  preparedness  for  a  long  period  of  un- 
exampled prosperity."  At  a  time  when  panics  seem  far  removed, 
says  the  President,  let  us  prepare  our  financial  system  to  withstand 
a  storm ;  this  by  giving  the  country  a  proper  banking  and  currency 
system.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  national  election,  with  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  as  one  of  the  issues,  the  President  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  protection  versus  free  trade,  and  leaves  it  for 
the  new  Congress.  He  makes  an  argument  for  three  battleships  and 
a  broad  naval  program. 

One  subject  on  which  the  President  speaks  plainly  and  positively 
is  the  independence  of  the  Philippines.  This  he  unqualifiedly  op- 
poses. He  believes  America's  work  in  the  islands  to  be  far  from 
done,  the  "trusteeship"  has  not  yet  been  discharged.  To  confer 
independence  now,  says  the  man  who  was  once  governor-general  of 
the  islands,  would  be  cruel  to  the  Filipinos  and  shameful  to  us.  As 
these  emphatically  worded  views  of  President  Taft  were  known  to 
the  Filipinos,  it  may  help  to  explain  the  joy  with  which  news  of  the 
election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  received  in  Manila  by  the  natives. 
An  impression  prevails  in  the  Philippines  that  the  next  administra- 
tion will  give  them  "freedom." 

Congress  Has  Much  Work  Before  It 

Congress  opened  energetically  last  week  and  several  bills  of  far- 
reaching  effect  were  introduced.  Senator  McCumber  proposed  a 
measure,  which  would  make  Andrew  Carnegie's  presumptuous  plan 
unnecessary,  to  pension  former  Presidents  as  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  at  $10,000  annually,  and  $5,000  for  their 
widows.  Senator  Penrose  presented  a  bill  of  interest  to  merchants 
and  advertisers,  providing  for  i  cent  postage  for  local  letters  in  all 
cities  and  towns.  Senator  Bristow  submitted  two  constitutional 
amendments  embodying  Progressive  ideas,  one  for  the  initiative  and 
the  other  for  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  The  plan  for  the 
initiative  would  permit  the  President  to  go  over  the  head  of  Con- 
gress and  submit  to  the  country  any  measure  recommended  by  him 
and  rejected  by  Congress.  Were  the  President  and  Congress  to 
differ  on  important  issues,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  people 
could  settle  the  controversy  without  spending  two  or  three  years 
in  changing  the  complexion  of  the  house  and  senate.  The  Kansas 
senator's  second  amendment  would  allow  Congress  and  the  people 
to  overrule  the  supreme  court  where  the  court  has  held  a  law  to 
be  unconstitutional.  At  the  next  session  after  such  decision  Con- 
gress could  submit  the  act  to  a  popular  election,  and  a  majority  vote 
would  make  the  measure  valid. 


The  house  of  representatives  lost  no  time  in  passing  the  Adamson 
bill  empowering  the  interstate  commerce  commission  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  the  property  of  railrpads  and  other  common 
carriers,  and  also  authorizing  a  complete  investigation  into  the  stock 
and  bond  issues  of  this  class  of  corporations.  The  measure,  if 
it  finally  becomes  a  law,  will  enable  the  commission  to  fix  railroad 
rates  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  investment  of  capital,  regardless 
of  inflated  issues  of  shares  and  securities,  commonly  known  as 
"water." 

Merger  of  Pacific  Railroads  Disapproved 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  last  week  in 
effect  declaring  illegal  the  merger  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  companies,  as  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  is  expected  to  have  a  revolutionary  effect  upon  rail- 
road combinations.  The  court  ordered  the  Union  Pacific  company 
to  divest  itself  of  the  stock  it  held  in  the  Southern  Pacific  line, 
and  as  a  result  there  will  be  no  more  great  unions  of  competing  or 
parallel  transportation  systems,  although  the  court  stated  that  there 
is  no  legal  objection  to  the  extension  of  existing  lines  if  competition 
is  not  thereby  prevented.  According  to  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham,  who  like  President  Taft  indorses  the  Sherman  law,  the 
decision  in  this  proceeding  applies  the  principles  of  the  celebrated 
Northern  Securities  case.  In  that  case  the  court  ordered  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  Burlington  railroads  to  with- 
draw from  the  combination  engineered  by  James  J.  Hill.  The 
merger  of  the  Pacific  roads  was  the  creation  of  the  late  Edward 
H.  Harriman,  who  in  the  years  just  preceding  his  death  was  known 
as  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world  in  railway  organization  and 
"unification." 

Before  Mr.  Harriman  died  he  could  journey  by  steamship  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  across 
the  Pacific  ocean  to  China,  and  leturn  by  another  route  to  America 
and  then  to  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  all  upon  water  or  land  carriers 
which  he  controlled.  But  this  exploit  will  not  hereafter  be  pos- 
sible for  any  man  so  long  as  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  stands 
upon  the  statute  books. 

The  same  sort  of  decision  was  rendered  in  the  famous  proceeding 
of  the  government  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  when  the 
oil  trust  was  commanded  to  dissolve  into  its  constituent  elements, 
but  the  stockholders  were  given  in  exchange  for  their  holdings 
of  trust  shares  fractional  certificates  representing  mathematically 
equivalent  holdings  in  each  one  of  the  more  than  thirty  constituent 
corporations.  And  the  decree  of  the  court,  while  it  did  not  benefit 
the  consuming  pubHc,  was  of  material  profit  to  the  stockholders. 
Whether  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  regards  the  Harriman  rail- 
roads remains  to  be  seen.  As  a  warning  the  present  decision  will 
doubtless  have  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing  further  combinations 
which  even  tend  toward  monopoly. 

One  rumored  effect  of  the  supreme  court's  opinion  was  to 
stimulate  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  in  its  effort  to  buy  the 
Michigan  Central  from  the  New  York  Central  system.  The  Michi- 
gan Central  parallels  in  part  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
line,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  New  York  Central  chain,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Harriman  ruling  might  be  made  effective 
against  the  New  York  Central  ownership  of  competing  lines.  The 
Canadian  road  has  long  been  anxious  to  obtain  a  fine  from  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  to  Chicago.  From  Chicago  to  the  Northwest  it 
already  controls  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  Soo  lines.  The  same 
day  the  rumor  of  this  purchase  was  given  pubHcity  it  was  announced 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  expended  during  1912  the  enormous 
sum  of  .$48,000,000  for  new  equipment  and  rolling  stock. 

^  -I- 

Arbitrators'  Decision  on  Engineers'  Demands 

One  oi  the  most  important  awards  ever  made  in  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute— a  dispute  which  last  winter  threatened  to  tie  up 
fifty-two  railroads  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country— was  an- 
nounced a  few  days  ago  by  the  arbitrators  who  have  been 
hearing  and  considering  wages  and  working  conditions  of  loco- 
motive engineers.  While  the  engineers  gained  a  partial  victory, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  adjustment  was  a  compromise  which  dis- 
appointed the  men,  but  they  accepted  it  in  spite  of  the  "strike 
vote"  of  a  few  months  ago.  At  that  time  it  looked  as  though  a 
tremendous  conflict,  involving  intolerable  hardship  for  the  public, 
would  be  precipitated.  This  latter  phase— the  inconvenience  to  the 
public  and  the  general  disorganization  of  industry— received  special 
attention  from  the  arbitrators,  and  they  recommended  the  creation 
of  state  and  federal  wage  commissions  with  authority  to  settle 
similar  wage  demands  in  the  future.  This  in  effect  would  be 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  because  of  this  among  other  reasons, 
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the  representative  of  the  engineers,  P.  H.  Morrissey,  refused  to 
assent  to  the  report.  ^  ^ 

Overseas  Dominions  Aid  British  Naval  Defense 

Patriotic  Englishmen  of  the  fighting  type  are  finding  comfort 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  fact  that  widely  separated  parts  of  the  British 
empire  will  in  future  have  a  part  in  its  naval  defense.  The  Canadian 
premier,  Mr.  Borden,  last  week  proposed  to  the  house  of  commons 
at  Ottawa  the  construction  of  three  powerful  battleships  at  a  total 
cost  of  $35,000,000.  These  dreadnoughts  are  to  form  a  part  of  the 
British  fleet,  subject  to  recall  to  help  form  a  navy  for  Canada  if 
one  is  created.  According  to  Mr.  Borden,  the  empire  needs  pro- 
tection, for  the  British  navy  no  longer  predominates  except  in  the 
North  sea.  With  the  new  order  of  things  Canada  is  to  have  a  voice 
in  British  foreign  affairs  and  a  representative  on  the  imperial  de- 
fense commission.  Canada's  proposal,  together  with  the  expectation 
of  similar  offers  by  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India,  was  hailed 
in  London  as  "the  dawn  of  practical  imperialism"  and  as  a  restora- 
tive of  wonted  optimism. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  have  recently  presented  to  the  British 
government  a  first-class  armored  ship.  The  cost  is  equal  to  the 
entire  public  revenues  of  the  four  states  for  half  a  year — about 
£2,000,000.  The  London  Times,  after  a  semiapology  for  having  in 
a  measure  overlooked  the  event  in  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  Balkan  war  and  domestic  disturbances,  declares  that  such  an 
offering  from  subject  peoples  to  an  empire  swayed  by  an  alien  and 
distant  race  has  not  before  found  a  place  in  history. 

Balkan  Peace  Negotiations  Are  Set 

Friday,  the  13th,  may  prove  a  fortunate  day  both  for  the  Turks 
and  the  Balkan  belligerents,  for  it  is  the  date  set  for  beginning 
negotiations  in  London  which  are  expected  to  make  temporary 
peace  permanent.  Last  week  all  parties  to  the  war  except  Greece 
signed  an  armistice  suspending  hostilities,  but  the  Greek  govern- 
ment emphatically  denied  that  its  failure  to  sign  indicated  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Balkan  league.  It  was  explained  that  the  Greek 
army  and  navy  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted  in  operations  on  the 
island  of  Chios  and  against  Janina  in  southwestern  Albania. 

Austria  and  Italy  through  their  ministers  at  Athens  made  a  joint 
protest  against  Greek  occupation  of  the  town  of  Avlona  and  the 
island  of  Saseno  on  the  Albanian  coast.  The  cooperation  of  Italy 
with  Austria  in  this  matter  is  regarded  as  significant,  as  Italy  has 
not  felt  kindly  disposed  toward  Austria  in  the  recent  past,  and  there 
were  rumors  that  Italy  might  on  that  account  decline  to  renew  the 
triple  alliance  next  year. 

Anti-Jesuit  Laws  an  Issue  in  Germany 

The  German  federal  council  recently  made  a  new  and  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  against  the  Jesuit  orders,  which  has 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  Catholic  members  of  the 
reichstag.  Existing  regulations  against  Jesuit  activities  had  of  late 
been  ignored  to  such  an  extent  that  the  council  took  cognizance  of 
the  situation  in  a  manner  which  the  Romanists  resent.  A  com- 
bination of  the  clerical  party  with  the  Socialists  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  government  control  of  the  reichstag  was  ^proposed 
last  week,  but  the  imperial  chancellor  warned  the  clericals  against 
making  a  political  issue  of  the  question.  He  declared  that  40,000,000 
German  Protestants  would  not  be  oversloughed  by  24,000,000 
Catholics.    Talk  of  a  dissolution  of  the  reichstag  was  also  current. 


Religious  World 


Missionaries  Break  Silence  on  Korean  Case 

Presbyterian  and  Methodist  missionaries  in  Korea  have  at  length 
broken  the  strict  silence  which  they  have  observed,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  relative  to  the  famous  conspiracy  cases  in  which 
so  many  of  their  converts  have  been  accused  of  plotting  the  murder 
of  the  Japanese  governor  general.  Samuel  A.  Moffett,  Norman  C. 
Whittemore,  George  S.  McCune,  E.  H.  Miller,  E.  M.  Cable,  H.  G. 
Underwood,  William  N.  Blair,  Stacy  L.  Roberts,  W.  G.  Cram,  C.  S. 
Deming,  J.  L.  Gerdine  and  P.  L.  Gillett,  all  American  missionaries 
identified  with  the  two  denominations  named,  have  united  in  sign- 
ing a  statement  of  most  explicit  detail,  showing  why  they  cannot 
accept  the  conviction  of  these  defendants  in  court  "as  a  proper 
criterion  for  determining  the  accused  guilty  of  the  crime  charged." 
The  writers  furthermore  declare : 

"We  make  this  statement  with  no  thought  of  opposing  the  Japan- 
ese government,  but  believing  that  wrong  conditions  exist,  it  is  only 
true  friendship  to  Japan  to  call  attention  to  these  conditions  so  that 
they  can  be  corrected.  We  are  glad  to  credit  Japan  with  having 
done  much  for  Korea  in  a  material  way.  We  earnestly  desire  that 
in  all  respects  worthy  and  creditable  conditions  may  be  attained 
and  stand  ready  to  lend  our  aid  to  this  end." 

Undeniable  Alibis  for  the  Defendants 

The  paper  prepared  by  these  missionaries  is  a  very  dispassionate 
statement  of  facts,  but  so  straightforward  and  fearless  are  its  dec- 
larations that  the  document  becomes  impressive  enough  to  challenge 
the  world's  attention.  The  missionaries  are  flatfooted  with  their 
charge  that  the  "confessions"  which  the  Japanese  police  read  in 
the  Seoul  court  were  all  forced  by  torture  from  men  who  had 
previously  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  In  some  in- 
stances the  prisoners  held  out  as  long  as  two  or  three  months,  and 
gave  false  assent  to  questions  propounded  to  them  only  when  it 
appeared  that  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  torture  until  such 
assent  was  secured. 

The  missionaries  do  not  admit  that  the  Christian  prisoners  com- 
promised their  integrity  by  this  false  assent.  "Their  confessions 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  deception,  for  they  were  made  under  pro- 
test and  the  men  who  extorted  them  could  not  well  be  deceived  into 
believing  them  true."  Moreover,  the  committee  of  missionaries 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  alleged  confessions  were  demonstrated 
false  by  alibis  which  in  most  cases  were  overwhelmingly  con- 
vincing.   As  some  examples  the  following  instances  are  cited: 

The  police  document  in  the  case  of  Baron  Yun  tells  of  his  having 
been  in  Seoul  on  three  different  dates  when  college  and  Sunday 
school  records  in  Song  Do  show  that  he  was  at  home  there  with 
no  possibility  of  reaching  Seoul.  Pastor  Yang  Chun  Pack  was 
compelled  by  the  police  to  say  that  he  was  in  Syen  Chun  at  a  time 
when  he  was  really  holding  a  Bible  class  in  Kwak  Sen.  Elder  An 
Choon  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  went  to  the  Syen  Chun 
station  to  assassinate  Terauchi  when  the  diary  of  Rev.  H.  W. 
Lampe  shows  that  he  was  traveling  with  Mr.  Lampe  on  an  itinerat- 
ing trip  through  the  country.  Teacher  Kil  Chin  Hyung,  son  of  the 
famous  Pastor  Kil  of  Pyeng  Yang,  being  tortured  for  two  months, 
finally  said  that  he  went  to  Syen  Chun  and  Eui  Ju  on  dates  when 
the  college  records  in  Pyeng  Yang  show  that  he  was  in  attendance 


Men  of  Many  Sects  Meet  in  Federated  Council 


SOME  OF  THE  GREAT  movements  in  history  have  pressed  far 
from  their  small  beginnings  before  the  rushing  world  became 
fairly  aware  of  their  existence.  A  momentous  disaster,  a 
tremendous  conflict  at  arms,  may  give  pause  to  the  mighty  cur- 
rents of  life's  normal  activities,  but  constructive  enterprises,  how- 
ever vast  in  ultimate  significance,  do  not  reveal  their  power  at 
the  beginning.  Therefore  the  fact  that  great  busy  Chicago  was 
made  really  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  delegates  representing 
the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  progress.  Chicago — not  only  the  Chicago  of  churches 
and  church  people  but  Chicago  the  cynical  and  indifferent — knew 
about  and  talked  about  this  meeting;  and  the  world  cannot  fail 
to  take  note. 

A  body  which  assumes  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  united  church  must  have  in  its  mind  and  on  its  heart  an  almost 


bewildering  number  of  themes  for  discussion.  So  at  the  beginning 
and  throughout,  and  perhaps  even  after  the  official  sessions  of  the 
delegated  body  had  ended,  there  were  innumerable  formal  or  in- 
formal conferences  in  which  the  thought  of  the  church  was  given 
form.  Tuesday,  the  3d,  found  many  delegates  already  in  appearance 
at  the  well  appointed  headquarters  in, the  Hotel  La  Salle;  and  the 
social  service,  theological  seminaries  and  state  federation  confer- 
ences on  the  following  day  were  largely  attended.  At  Fullerton 
hall  on  Wednesday  night  the  federation  was  formally  welcomed, 
and  the  president.  Bishop  Hendrix  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  spoke  in  significant  phrase  the  inspiring  motives  of 
the  organization.  An  Episcopal  bishop.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Chicago, 
had  expressed  in  generous  words  of  fellowship  the  note  of  uplift 
above  sectarian  pettiness,  and  President  Hendrix  strikingly  em- 
(Contintied  on  page  1818) 
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on  his  classes  there.  A  Syen  Chun  student  "confessed"  that  he 
went  to  the  station  during  a  month  when  hospital  records  show  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  typhoid  fever  the  whole  month 
through. 

The  list  of  such  unmistakable  alibis  is  long  and  comes  to  its  climax 
in  the  astounding  revelation  that  the  poHce  crowded  two  men  into 
confessing  that  they  were  trying  to  murder  the  governor  general 
on  a  date  when  they  were  already  under  arrest  and  in  prison. 
This  blunder  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  Japanese  police  had  to  admit 
in  open  court  that  these  confessions  at  least  were  false. 

Even  more  conclusive  were  the  signs  of  fiction  in  those  purported 
confessions  where  they  touched  the  missionaries.  Here  the  mis- 
sionaries rely  not  simply  on  their  own  denial  of  being  implicated, 
but  on  the  fact  that  five  of  those  who  were  mentioned  as  guilty — 
Whittemore,  Moffett,  Lee,  Becker  and  ^ernheisel — were  not  in 
Korea  at  all  at  the  time  when  they  were  represented  to  be  exhorting 
their  converts  to  kill  the  governor  general  and  furnishing  them  arms 
for  the  purpose.  To  be  sure,  the  Japanese  authorities  formally 
stated  that  they  did  not  believe  these  confessions  at  points  where 
the  missionaries  were  implicated,  but  this  missionary  document  asks 
pointedly  why  the  prisoners  were  believed  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Koreans  if  they  were  known  to  be  falsifying  the  conduct  of 
Americans. 

Testimony  to  Torture  Unheard  by  Court 

A  telling  section  of  this  discussion  of  the  Korean  trial  deals 
with  the  injustice  of  the  court  procedure.  Defective  interpretation 
of  testimony  in  the  Korean  language  to  the  ears  of  the  judges,  who 
understood  Japanese  only,  is  first  complained  of.  The  following 
sentences  are  among  many  examples  of  statements  made  by  the 
Koreans  in  open  court  which  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  judges 
because  the  interpreters  refused  to  repeat  them : 

"I  was  repeatedly  beaten  and  forced  to  answer  as  I  did."  "My 
wrist  was  broken.  Why  not  have  a  doctor  examine  it?"  "I  was 
beaten  to  the  point  of  death  and  told  that  if  I  changed  my  testi- 
mony I  would  suffer  again."  "Under  torture  I  would  swoon  and 
assent,  but  I  would  change  it  next  day  when  they  read  it  over  to  me. 
I  never  confessed."  "I  could  not  stand  the  beating  and  confessed." 
"I  was  afraid  I  would  be  killed,  for  I  saw  one  man  killed  before 
my  eyes."  "I  answered  the  police  when  I  had  no  sense  and  did  not 
know  what  I  said." 

Furthermore,  the  missionaries  make  the  very  serious  charge  that 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  presiding  judge  entirely  contradicted  the 
governor  general's  written  statement,  "If  any  confession  or  state- 
ment be  taken  under  torture,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  at  the  trial 
in  the  court."  The  judge  showed  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
accusations  of  torture,  even  when  properly  translated  to  him. 
When  a  Japanese  lawyer  for  the  defense  rose  and  told  the  court  that 
the  words  "bound,"  "beaten"  and  "burned,"  as  used  by  the  prisoners, 
were  not  translated,  the  judge's  astounding  reply  was,  "No  notice 
need  be  taken  of  that." 

Crowning  all  other  criticisms,  and  presenting  an  unanswerable 
indictment  of  deliberate  injustice,  is  the  concluding  protest  of  the 
missionaries  against  the  utter  refusal  of  the  court  to  call  any  of  the 
fifty  independent  witnesses  by  whom  the  defense  wished  to  rebut 
the  "confessions."  The  ruling  from  the  bench  was  that  when  a 
man  had  "confessed"  to  crime,  no  testimony  could  be  heard  to  con- 
tradict his  confession.  This  makes  a  climax  of  proof  that  the 
conviction  of  the  defendants  was  determined  before  action  began. 

The  missionaries,  besides  all  this,  consider  themselves  personally 
aggrieved  that  when  their  names  were  read  in  court  as  cocon- 
spirators with  the  Korean  defendants,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  testify  on  their  own  behalf.  All  of  the  twenty  thus  involved 
in  the  case  appealed  to  the  court  for  permission  to  come  to  the 
witness  stand,  but  none  were  heard. 

Japanese  Condemnation  for  Methods  at  Seoul 

That  the  missionaries  are  not  alone  in  this  condemnation  of 
judicial  methods  prevailing  in  Seoul  is  shown  by  an  editorial  article 
in  the  influential  Tokyo  journal.  The  Jiji  Shimpo— "the  London 
Times  of  Japan" — which  insists  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
the  governor  general,  and  believes  the  prisoners  were  probably 
guilty.    Yet  it  says  : 

"We  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  foreign  criticisms  if  only 
the  Seoul  court  had  abided  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  fairness 
in  all  the  details  of  its  proceedings.  But  however  desirous  we  are 
to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  Seoul  court  in  a  favorable  light,  we 
regret  we  cannot  take  the  side  of  the  court.  The  very  actions  of 
the  court  forbid  it." 

Whether  the  present  trial  in  the  intermediate  court  is  proceeding 
more  satisfactorily  is  not  yet  known  in  America.  It  is  known, 
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Doing  as  We  Please 

DR.  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL  used  to  enjoy  the  story  of  an  old 
Connecticut  farmer,  whose  son  was  about  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  city.  The  evening  he  was  to  go  the  father 
took  him  for  a  walk  over  the  place  where  he  had  spent  his  boy- 
hood life.  They  walked  in  silence,  the  memories  of  the  past  in- 
fluences of  righteousness  and  purity  sweeping  in  waves  over 
him,  until  at  last  they  came  back  to  the  garden  gate.  Then  the  old 
man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "John,  I  have  only 
one  thing  to  say  to  you.    Always  do  as  you  have  a  mind  to." 

Dr.  Trumbull  accounted  that  safe  guidance  because  the  peril  of 
most  of  us  is,  that  we  do  as  other  people  have  a  mind  for  us.  We 
follow  the  crowd.  We  do  not  as  we  please  but  as  the  circle  of 
which  we  are  a  part  pleases.  A  young  man  goes  to  the  city  and 
yields  his  own  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  opinions  of  the 
office  where  he  works  or  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  is 
generally  safe  counsel  to  a  well  trained  lad  to  urge  him  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  assured  that  he  will  please  to  do  the  thing  his  training  has 
taught  him,  his  real  peril  being  that  he  will  not  do  as  he  pleases. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  when  he  was  pastor  of  the  West  church  in 
New  York,  was  once  asked  by  some  of  his  young  people  if  he  would 
not  preach  a  sermon  against  a  common  form  of  amusement.  Dr. 
Hastings  tells  that  he  replied  that  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  keep 
him  from  being  such  a  fool;  that  instead  he  would  preach  that  his 
young  people  should  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  and  strength,  and  then  do  as  they  pleased.  That 
would  sound  like  a  dangerous  reply,  if  it  were  not  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  is  part  of  the  joy  of  the  Christian  life  that  one  can  learn  to 
love  the  Lord  so  much  that  he  pleases  to  do  what  pleases  God. 
"Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself" — that  is  one  side  of  the  fact ; 
but  the  other  side  is,  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me."  Jesus  did  not  please  himself  apart  from  the  Father,  but  he  had 
no  larger  pleasure  than  to  do  the  Father's  will. 

The  story  is  currently  told  of  Mrs.  McAfee,  wife  of  the  first 
president  of  Park  College,  that  she  once  talked  with  a  group  of 
friends  about  the  day's  duties  of  the  girls  in  the  college.  As  she 
told  the  story  the  day  seemed  completely  filled  from  morning  until 
night.  One  of  the  friends  asked,  "But  when  do  the  girls  do  just  as 
they  please?"  Mrs.  McAfee  replied  instantly,  "They  do  as  they 
please  all  the  time,  provided  they  please  to  do  the  right  thing." 
That  is  after  all  the  secret  of  conduct.   It  is  the  only  safe  standard. 

No  one  can  settle  for  us  the  details  of  conduct,  but  the  broad  laws 
of  life  will  always  show  their  own  application  when  we  adopt  them 
as  principles  in  which  we  rejoice.  Taking  our  Christian. life  as  irk- 
some and  tedious,  so  that  we  really  do  not  please  to  do  it,  is  what 
spoils  Christian  happiness. 


Frightened  Liquordom  Scents  Defeat  Ahead 

In  the  United  States  senate  next  Monday,  December  16,  the  special 
order  of  business  will  be  the  consideration  of  Senator  Kenyon's 
bill  to  prevent  importations  of  liquor  into  dry  states  by  interstate 
commerce.  What  this  measure  ought  to  mean  to  temperance  people 
may  perhaps  best  be  indicated  by  quotations  from  authorities  on  the 
liquor  side  of  the  case.  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  says  to 
its  constituents  in  the  liquor  trade : 

"On  December  16  the  Kenyon  bill  will  be  made  the  special 
order  of  business.  This  bill  is  the  most  dangerous  measure  ever 
aimed  at  the  liquor  traffic.  What  have  you  done  to  defeat  it? 
This  bill  MUST  be  killed.  If  you  fail  to  do  your  part,  don't 
complain  if  the  bill  passes  and  your  business  is  ruined.  It  may 
mean  ruin  to  more  than  one  concern  if  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
succeeds  in  winning.  The  passage  of  the  Kenyon  bill  will  be  the 
biggest  victory  ever  won  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League." 

Much  to  the  same  effect  is  an  official  letter  sent  out  by  the 
National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  is  headed 
"This  Is  a  Call  for  Action,"  and  bears  underHned,  across  the  center 
of  its  page,  the  fervent  appeal,  "Better  drop  all  other  matters  and 
see  your  senators  and  congressmen  personally  at  once."  Doesn't 
this  indicate  to  earnest  foes  of  the  saloon  that  it  is  about  time  for 
them  also  to  "drop  all  other  matters"  and  get  busy  to  make  their 
sentiments  felt  in  Congress?  The  Hquor  folks  are  scared  with  the 
prospect— they  see  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  v/ill  have  enough 
people  in  Washington  December  16,  17  and  18  to  "intimidate"  the 
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lawmakers  at  the  capitol.  On  that  account  they  are  calling  for  an 
"army"  of  their  own  people  to  come  up  to  Washington  and  "defend 
your  business  from  destruction.''  What  better  inducement  could 
there  be  for  strong  men  from  all  over  the  country,  who  think  the 
law  should  be  passed,  to  get  away  for  Washington  instanter  and 
make  the  liquorites'  dream  come  true?  If  you  can't  go  personally, 
then  attend  by  letter  or  telegram.  That  in  fact  might  get  nearer 
your  senator  than  you  would. 

This  bill  to  protect  dry  territory  from  the  mail  order  business  in 
liquors  has  been  waiting  for  victory  a  long  time,  and  finally  it  is 
going  to  require  some  day  a  mighty  big  push  of  aroused  citizenship 
to  put  it  across  the  goal  line.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
for  that  push  than  right  now.  A  little  well  gingered  energy  applied 
next  week  will  furnish  the  liquor  people  the  ruinous  defeat  which 
they  are  already  telling  their  supporters  about  so  tremendously. 

December  as  Albany  College  Month 

It  would  seem  quite  feasible  to  make  up  a  Presbyterian  calendar 
with  each  month  designated  by  the  name  of  some  college  whose 
fortune  or  fate  that  months  carries 
in  its  hands.  November  in  this 
way  was  Coe  College  month,  and 
December  seems  to  belong  to  Al- 
bany College,  in  the  beautiful 
Willamette  valley  of  Oregon,  south 
of  Portland.  Albany  has  had  a 
long  struggle  for  existence,  and 
prophets  of  demise  have  plentifully 
voiced  their  doleful  predictions 
about  it  year  after  year.  But  Al- 
bany has  never  demised,  and  under 
the  pertinacious  patience  of  its 
present  president,  Harry  Means 
Crooks,  the  college  is  inching  along 
toward  the  chance  to  live — which 
its  refusal  to  die  has  justified  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
in  times  past  most  distrusted  its 
future. 

And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Presi- 
dent Crooks  and  his  associates  have 
not  won  this  better  hope  and  bet- 
ter outlook  simply  by  wanting  it. 
They  have  come  to  it  by  the  way 
of  such  sincere  Christian  education 
work  as  has  actually  made  Albany 
College,  by  common  observance,  in- 
dispensable for  a  commonwealth 
like  Oregon,  whose  future  so  much 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious thinking  among  its  sons 
and  daughters. 

The    Albany    endowment  cam- 
paign came  up  to  the  first  of  De- 
cember with  a  month  in  which  to         i  » 
raise  the  $87,000  needed  to  clinch  "  ^ 

a  total  fund  of  $250,000.  The  time 
is  undeniably  short,  but  with  So 

much  done  for  so  vital, an  object,  certainly  December  should 
long  enough  to  supply  this  missing  one-third.  The  little  town 
Albany,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  its  own  institution,  has  al- 
ready given  $30,000,  and  was  promising,  at  the  opening  of  the 
month,  $10,000  or  $12,000  more,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  village  is  building  a  new  $40,000 
church — building  it  on  faith  of  the  continuance  of  the  college,  too, 
for  the  structure  was  planned  big  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
students. 

The  city  of  Portland,  which  has  been  traditionally  indifferent  to 
Albany,  has  waked  up  and  is  at  length  giving  strongly  to  the 
college.  It  was  already  doing  well  when  a  tremendous  sermon  from 
Dr.  Boyd  of  Portland  First  church  gave  the  rolling  ball  a 
quicker  spin. 

A.n  Effect  Which  Some  May  Not  Have  Realized 

Recent  official  statements  of  the  progress  of  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  Presbyterian  law  submitted  by  the  late  Louisville  General 
Assembly  indicate  a  serious  danger  of  the  adoption  of  one  proposal 
which  seems  to  have  slipped  through  Assembly  without  its  ulterior 
effect  being  realized.  It  is  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  size  of 
Assembly  by  increasing  the  ratio  necessary  to  obtain  for  a  presbytery 
more  than  two  representatives  on  the  floor.  This  will  make  a 
smaller  Assembly,  but  also  a  less  representative  one,  and  it  scarcely 


seems  that  Presbyterians  appreciating  that  would  wish  to  vote  for 
the  change. 

The  amendment,  if  carried,  will  take  away  members  from  all 
the  big  presbyteries,  but  none  from  any  of  the  small  presbyteries ; 
yet  the  small  presbyteries  already  have  far  more  representatives 
proportionally  to  their  membership  than  the  large  ones.  The  Con- 
tinent does  not  at  all  think  that  this  proportion  should  be  evened 
up  to  an  impartial  standard  for  all  presbyteries  small  and  large; 
the  lesser  units,  especially  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  ought  to 
have  the  more  generous  representation.  But  The  Continent  does 
think  that  the  disproportion  is  quite  great  enough  now,  and  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  accentuate  it. 

The  small  presbyteries  can  pass  this  amendment  if  they  will. 
They  have  nothing  to  lose  of  power  or  privilege,  and  can,  if  they 
wish,  save  on  the  price  they  pay  for  their  advantage  by  taking  away 
a  part  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  presbyteries  that  include  a 
majority  of  the  church  but  wield  a  minority  of  its  voting  strength. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  Presbyterian  fair  play  will  work  out 
that  way.     The   amendment   is   just  now   '"a   long  way  to  the 

good"  in  the  returns,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  favor  will  surely  turn  when 
'  its  significance  is  better  understood. 


And  They  Knew  the  King  Was  Given" 

The  Continent  s  Cover  Detign  for  This  Issue 


Saw  you  never,  in  the  twilight, 

When  the  sun  had  left  the  skies. 
Up  in  the  heaven  the  clear  stars  shining 

Through  the  gloom,  like  silver  eyes? 
So,  of  old  the  wise  men,  watching, 

Saw  a  little  stranger  star 
And  they  knew  the  King  was  given, 
And  they  follozved  it  afar. 

Heard  you  never  of  the  story 

How  they  crossed  the  desert  wild, 
Journeyed  on  by  plain  and  mountain, 

Till  they  found  the  Holy  Child? 
How  th-ey  opened  all  their  treasure. 

Kneeling  to  that  infant  King ; 
Gave  the  gold  and  fragrant  incense, 
Gave  the  myrrh  in  offering. 

Know  ye  not  that  lowly  Baby 

Was  the  bright  and  morning  star? 
He  who  came  to  light  the  gentiles 
And  the  darkened  isles  afar? 
And  we,  too,  may  seek  his  cradle ; 

There  our  heart's  best  treasures  bring. 
Love  and  faith  and  true  devotion, 
For  our  Saviour,  Lord  and  King. 

— C.  F.  Alexander,  1853. 
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— The  daily  newspapers  have 
been  making  a  mighty  fuss  over 
the  publication  of  a  "Baptist  Bible." 
But  if  they  had  known  a  bit  of  the 
history  behind  their  news,  they 
would  not  have  thought  it  quite  so 
astonishing.  Older  church  people 
remember  the  movement  to  provide 
a  special  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
for  Baptists — with  the  word  "bap- 
tize" always  translated  "immerse" 
— which  flourished  in  that  denomi- 
nation more  than  a  half  century 
ago.  When,  however,  such  a  vol- 
■  ume  was  actually  put  forth,  the  re- 
ception of  it  sadly  disappointed  its 
sponsors.  The  sense  of  Christian 
unity  among  Baptists  proved  much 
stronger  than  their  denominational 
dogmatism,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  continued  to  read  the  same 
Bible  that  their  Christian  neighbors 
of  other  churches  used.  The  "Bap- 
tist Bible"  of  those  days  fell  into 
speedy  disuse  and  has  long  been 
•  "out  of  print."  But  some  persistent 
souls  went  on  with  the  idea  under  a 
slightly  different  form ;  they  pro- 
^  posed  that  Baptists  should  con- 
tribute a  real  new  translation  to  the 
Christian  world,  with  their  beloved 
i  f  word  "immerse"  only  an  incident 

"" "" I I  to  general  revision.     This  was  a 

much  better  notion,  and  for  thirty 
years  various  Baptist  scholars,  be- 
Doctors  Weston  and  Broadus,'  including  President 
Harper  and  ending  with  Professors  Price  and  Sampey,  have  been 
at  work  on  the  task.  This  version  now  finished  is  distinctively 
Baptist  only  in  that  it  puts  "immerse"  in  brackets  after  "bap- 
tize" wherever  the  latter  occurs  in  the  text.  For  the  rest  of  it 
the  interest  of  the  work  consists  in  many  new  wordings  of  familiar 
Bible  ideas.  To  hit  on  such  fresh  renderings  often  fillips  the  atten- 
tion of  accustomed  Bible  readers ;  for  which  reason  students  may 
likely  value  the  Baptist  translation.  But  not  even  its  distinguished 
translators  can  expect  it  to  become  really  popular. 

— Thomas  K.  Cree,  who  has  been  one  of  the  international  secre- 
taries of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  since  1875,  died 
last  week"  at  his  birthplace,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Before 
entering  the  international  service  of  the  association  he  was  secretary 
of  the  local  association  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  great  organizer  and 
very  many  of  the  American  city  associations  own  him  as  godfather. 

— A  Parsee  member  of  the  viceroy's  council  in  India  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  punish  parents  for  binding  any  girl  under  16  years 
of  age  to  "service  of  the  deity"  in  any  Hindu  temple.  This  is,  as  is 
well  understood  throughout  India,  consigning  a  girl  hopelessly  to 
a  life  of  licentiousness.  But  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  impossible  for 
the  bill  to  pass,  because  it  would  exasperate  the  Hindu  priests  and 
probably  lead  them  to  foment  rebellion  against  the  British  govern- 
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ment.  Yet  the  religion  which  would  be  willing  to  go  to  such  lengths 
to  defend  vice  in  its  temples  is  the  same  faith  which  many  American 
women  accept  as  superior  to  Christianity  when  it  is  preached  to 
them  by  mysterious  and  itinerant  "swamis"  who  hint  alluringly  at 
the  mystic  secrets  of  their  cult. 

— It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  how  eagerly  apologists  for  the 
Roman  Church  work  to  establish  the  impossible  proposition  that 
the  dogmatic  atmosphere  enshrouding  the  papacy  is  congenial  to 
men  of  strong  intellectual  life.  One  recent  attempt  to  disseminate 
this  idea  is  a  book  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
England,  entitled  "Twelve  Catholic  Men  of  Science."  The  volume 
is  a  composite  of  twelve  biographies  and,  of  course,  the  editor  has 
chosen  the  niost  distinguished  men  of  science  to  be  found  in  his 
church.  B'  t  the  efTect  he  desires  is  completely  canceled  by  the 
choice  he  is  confined  to,  for  among  all  the  twelve  there  are  only 
two  of  really  scientific  fame  in  the  world — Mendel  and  Pasteur. 
When  among  all  the  famous  scientists  of  the  modern  era  Roman- 
ism can  claim  but  two  of  the  first  class,  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  church  on  intellect  is  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction. 

—Winona  Presbytery  in  Minnesota,  distressed  -  at  the  fact  that 
among  its  thirty-two  churches  and  2,300  communicants  it  has  at 
present  no  candidate  for  the  ministry,  has  moved  to  remedy  the 


situation  by  instructing  every  church  session  within  its  bounds  to 
fix  on  at  least  one  young  man  regarded  as  qualified  for  the  min- 
istry and  lay  upon  him  strongly  the  thought  of  that  employment 
for  his  life.  The  presbytery  does  not  mean  to  substitute  the  call 
of  Presbyterian  elders  for  the  call  of  God,  but  it  does  believe  that 
this  method  will  open  the  minds  of  desirable  young  men  to  the 
divine  summons,  and  that  among  the  number  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
choose  some  at  least  to  receive  the  effectual  call  from  above.  Cer- 
tainly the  territory  of  this  particular  presbytery,  where  Sheldon 
Jackson  began  his  great  home  mission  career,  ought  to  be  the  best 
sort  of  soil  for  growing  ministers,  and  the  method  which  it  has 
adopted  may  very  possibly  prove  a  method  that  other  presbyteries 
will  find  it  profitable  to  imitate. 

— Recent  action  by  the  courts  of  Tennessee  leaves  Greeneville 
and  Tusculum  College  free  to  go  ahead  with  a  program  of  educa- 
tional development  that  has  had  a  good  start  under  the  leadership  of 
President  C.  O.  Gray.  The  court  decision  relieves  the  Tusculum 
institution  of  responsibiHty  for  Washington  College — a  smaller 
school  a  few  miles  distant — the  union  of  the  two  schools  being 
legally  invaHd.  This  splendid  work  for  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  East  Tennessee  and  west  North  Carolina  mountain  country  is 
certain  to  make  greater  headway  under  the  new  conditions. 


DR.  JOWETTS  MESSAGE 


The  Will 
Versus 
the  Holy 
Spirit 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  is  the  promised  helper  and  comforter  of 
the  soul.  He  is  given  for  our  inspiration  and  enhghten- 
ment.  How  may  I  hinder  him?  What  are  my  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  enmity  or  antagonism?  How  may  I  repress  his  min- 
istries and  make  his  presence  futile?  What  guidance  and  warning 
do  the  Scriptures  offer  me?"    "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God." 

Here  is  one  expression  of  the  hostile  or  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  will.  We  can  "grieve" 
the  holy  Presence.  But  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  any  mean  interpretation  of  the 
word.  In  our  usage  of  the  word  "grieved"  there 
is  often  irritableness,  and  resentment,  and  anger. 
It  is  not  so  much-  sorrow  as  annoyance.  To 
be  grieved  is  to  be  "put  out."  It  is  the  recoil  of 
wounded  vanity.  But  the  apostle  is  using  the 
word  with  no  such  significance.  Here  it  is  not  wounded  vanity  but 
wounded  affection.  The  one  is  the  bruising  of  a  snake,  and  the 
sudden  retort  in  hiss  and  sting.  The  other  is  bruising  of  the 
flowers.  When  ,we  are  grieved,  it  is  the  wounding  of  the  "touchy" ; 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved,  it  is  the  wounding  of  the  "alto- 
gether lovely." 

Now  in  what  way  can  we  wound  honest  affections?  We  can  do 
it  by  the  sheer  spirit  of  heedlessness.  Inconsiderateness  can  trample 
down  a  whole  bed  of  lovely  flowers.  And  so  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
holy  God.  We  can  be  thoughtless,  irreverent,  indifferent.  We  can 
trample  his  courts.  We  can  tread  loudly  and  flippantly  in  the  most 
holy  place.  We  can  wound  him  by  our  forgetfulness.  We  can 
move  about  our  ways  as  though  he  were  not  there.  I  call  this  a 
treading  on  the  garden  beds.  It  is  a  thoughtless  bruising  of  the 
flowers.    It  is  the  grieving  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Stubbornness  that  Shuts  the  Spirit  Out 

"Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit."  Here  is  a  second  scriptural 
expression  of  antagonism  to  the  Holy  Presence.  The  word  "resist" 
has  the  sense  of  falling  against  a  thing.  It  seems  to  signify  the  act 
of  throwing  one's  whole  weight  against  a  door  to  close  it.  And  I 
think  there  is  a  further  suggestion  that  the  antagonism  is  an  act  of 
sheer  stupidity.  For,  if  we  look  at  the  context  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  where  the  words  are  found,  we  find  that  these  resisters  are 
further  described  as  "stiff-necked,"  "uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears."    All  these  phrases  suggest  stupidity. 

They  are  "stiff-necked."  They  will  not  bend.  I  know  that  there 
is  an  unbendingness  which  is  the  token  of  noble  strength.  There 
is  the  rectitude  which  is  like  an  iron  pillar,  and  which  cannot  be 
twisted  or  inclined  by  the  force  of  the  roughest  tempest.  But  that 
is  not  the  strength  of  the  "stiff-necked."  About  them  there  is  no 
pliancy  of  conference,  no  graceful  disposition  to  reason  and  com- 
mune. "Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord." 
But  they  would  not  bend  their  proud  heads,  and  they  stood  erect  in 
the  resistance  of  sheer  stupidity.  They  are  further  described  as 
being  "uncircumcised  in  heart."  They  not  only  refuse  to  bend ; 
they  refuse  to  feel.    They  deliberately  decline  to  use  their  sym- 


pathies. When  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  them  to  some  ministry 
of  chivalrous  compassion  they  withdrew  the  needful  powers.  We  can 
lock  our  hearts  up.  We  can  retire  into  our  shells.  We  can  refuse  to 
have  fellow  feeling  with  the  Lord. 

The  other  lineament  in  their  character  is  found  in  the  words 
"uncircumcised  in  ears."  Unbending,  unfeeling,  they  also  refuse  to 
listen.  They  shut  their  ears.  In  the  very  chapter  in  which  their 
character  is  described  we  are  told  that,  when  the  martyr  Stephen 
had  uttered  a  certain  word  which  pricked  their  consciences,  they 
"stopped  their  ears,"  and  immured  themselves  in  a  stupid  isola- 
tion. In  one  of  Bishop  Creighton's  letters  he  refers  to  those  two 
familiar  lines  in  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam" : 

"Move  upward,  working  o'ut  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

And  the  scholarly  bishop  makes  the  remark  that  for  the  majority 
of  men,  when  the  ape  and  tiger  are  dead,  the  donkey  will  still 
remain !    Our  stupidity  will  be  our  last  enemy  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Heedlessness  that  Estops  the  Spirit^s  Counsel 

■'Quench  not  the  Spirit."  Here  is  a  third  scriptural  portrayal  of 
my  possible  antagonism.  This  figure  of  speech  may  be  interpreted 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  light  or  fire.  The  Holy  Spirit  may 
shed  a  clear,  kindly  light  of  counsel  into  the  soul.  How  can  we 
quench  it?  It  is  possible  to  quench  one  light  by  another  light.  If 
we  are  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the  twilight,  gazing  at  the 
stars,  it  is  possible  to  shut  out  the  stars  by  lighting  the  gas.  We 
see  the  heavens  more  clearly  as  we  turn  down  our  own  flare.  The 
fierce  lights  of  a  motor  car  coming  along  the  road  can  quench  a 
whole  firmament.  Everything  else  is  obscured  in  the  intensity  of  its 
garish  beams. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  tender  light  which  the  Holy  Spirit  kindles 
in  our  souls,  light  of  counsel  or  light  of  warning;  we  may  quench 
it  by  a  glare.  We  may  plunge  into  the  fierce  light  of  the  world,  and 
allow  that  light  to  possess  every  room  in  our  souls,  and  God's  light 
is  quenched.  We  have  the  contrast  given  us  in  Cardinal  New- 
man's pathetic  prayer  and  confession  in  his  immortal  hymn,  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light."  It  was  when  he  loved  "the  garish  day"  that  the 
"kindly  light"  was  scarcely  if  ever  seen. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  light  that  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
sometimes  the  gift  of  sacred  fire.  He  kindles  a  spark  of  holy  hope, 
or  some  hallowed  desire,  or  some  impulse  of  genial  sympathy.  And 
there  it  is  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  Hke  an  altar  with  borrowed 
fire  from  the  Lord.  How  can  we  quench  it?  By  just  leaving  it 
alone.  When  I  sit  down  to  my  work  in  my  study  a  bright  and 
glowing  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate,  but  I  become  so  absorbed  in  my 
work  that  very  frequently  the  fire  goes  out.  It  becomes  quenched 
by  sheer  neglect.  And  these  holy  kindlings  in  the  soul  can  become 
starved  by  our  absorption  in  things  that  are  secondary  and  transient. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  apostle  Paul  both 
urged  their  readers  to  "stir  up"  the  holy  fire — to  feed  it  with  the 
fu^  of  their  attention  and  to  keep  it  burning  as  a  vital  factor  in  life. 
We  can  quench  it  by  leaving  it  alone.  J.  H.  Jowett. 
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Every  child:  A  Christmas  Morahty 


BY    HAROLD  BEGBIE 

Author  ol  "Twice-Born  Men,"  Etc. 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I. 

HE  WALKED  AT  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  bare- 
headed and  barefoot,  carrying  a  child  in  his  arms. 
Many  times  he  was  forced  to  step  into  the  road- 
way, under  the  shadow  of  drenched  and  steaming  vehicles, 
because  of  the  crowd  of  people  pressing  forward  under  their 
umbrellas  to  be  out  of  the  rain.  His  cloak,  already  sodden, 
became  in  this  way  spattered  with  mud.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  like  those  of  a  swimmer  rising  from  the  sea.  He 
looked  hungry  and  tired,  weary  and  heavy-laden.  His  eyes, 
seeking  the  faces  of  passers-by,  seemed  to  solicit  the  whole 
world  for  a  little  mercy. 

Some  of  the  people  standing  in  doorways  said  to  them- 
selves, "That  poor  fellow  must  have  slept  in  the  streets  last 
night."  And  they  thought  of  the  pitiless  rain  that  had  beaten 
against  their  windows  and  the  fierce  wind  that  had  howled 
through  the  wintry  city. 

The  man  looked  down  at  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  tried 
to  shield  it  from  the  rain  and  from  the  piercing  wind.  Some- 
times he  bent  over  it  as  though  he  would  kiss  it,  but  raised 
his  head  quickly  and  looked  about  him  for  pity  from  the 
world. 

There  were  three  dancing  girls  standing  under  the  glass 
porch  of  a  theater.  Their  faces  were  painted  and  their  hair 
was  dyed.  They  had  forgotten  the  mothers  who  bore  them 
and  did  not  themselves  desire  to  be  mothers.  Other  people 
standing  there  stared  at  these  women,  and  they  laughed 
together,  conscious  of  the  interest  they  aroused.  The  Man 
approached  them,  and,  looking  into  their  faces  very  appeal- 
ingly,  presented  the  child  in  his  arms.  The  dancing  girls  at 
once  became  serious.  They  threw  up  their  heads.  Their  eyes 
expressed  indignation  and  contempt.  But  the  Man  still  stood 
before  them,  offering  the  child.  Then,  sneering  at  him  with 
disdain,  they  turned  their  back  upon  him;  and  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  anxious  to  gain  their  approval,  said,  "Be  ofif  with  you !" 

Someone  who  passed  at  that  moment  stopped  suddenly  and 
looked  back  at  the  Man,  who  was  now  walking  forward  again 
with  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  exclaimed  to  the  people 
under  the  porch,  "Do  you  see  that  beggar  with  the  child? 
That  is  Jesus  the  Nazarene." 

"Blasphemer !"  cried  an  old  lady.  "Jesus,  who  founded  the 
Christian  religion,  has  been  dead  these  thousand  nine  hundred 
years." 

■  "It  is  doubtful,"  said  a  young  man,  "whether  he  ever 
existed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  now  dead." 

"Do  you  imagine,"  asked  another,  "that  Christ,  the  King  of 
Glory,  would  look  so  miserable  and  shameful  as  that  poor 
wretch  in  the  gutter?" 

"He  is  miserable,"  said  the  man  who  had  first  spoken,  "be- 
cause of  our  sins.  Do  you  forget  that  he  bears  on  his 
shoulders  the  sins  of  the  whole  world?" 

The  young  man  laughed.  "That  beggar,"  he  said,  "looked 
wolfish,  and  not  lamblike,  as  if  meat  and  drink  would  do  him 
good.  Offer  him  food  and  he  will  not  trouble  about  your 
soul." 

"He  is  indeed  an  hungered  and  athirst,"  replied  the 
other,  "but  he  has  no  time  to  eat  and  drink,  seeing  that  he 
is  so  busy  binding  up  the  broken  hearts  of  humanity  and 
saving  the  souls  of  those  who  are  lost." 

One  of  the  dancing  girls  said  to  the  other  two  in  a  whisper, 
"Have  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Christ?" 

But  the  other  people  were  now  laughing  with  amusement. 
"What  an  idea !"  they  exclaimed.  "To  think  of  Jesus  walk- 
ing in  the  rain  and  the  mud !"  And  the  dancing  girls  laughed 
again ;  and  the  man  who  had  stopped  continued  his  way, 
speaking  to  those  he  passed,  and  saying,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  in  our  midst,  the  Son  of  Man  is  passing  through  our 
streets." 

The  vehicles  in  the  roadway  were  stopped.  Among  this 
crowd  of  omnibuses  and  vans,  or  cabs  and  motor  cars,  was  a 
royal  carriage  bearing  a  princess  to  the  festival  of  a  home 


for  poor  children.  The  poHce  were  busy  striving  to  make  a 
way  for  this  fine  equipage,  which  had  the  royal  arms  on  the 
panels  of  the  doors  and  whose  tall  Flemish  horses  wore  red 
rosettes  at  the  end  of  their  brow  bands. 

The  Man  in  the  gutter  saw  the  princess,  and  went  to  the 
side  of  her  carriage,  lifting  the  babe  in  his  arms  so  that  she 
might  see  its  need.  The  princess  glanced  at  the  child  and 
spoke  hastily  to  her  equerry,  who  leaned  from  the  carriage 
and  said,  "Here  is  a  sovereign  for  you.  Her  royal  highness 
desires  you  to  take  that  poor  child  out  of  the  rain  and  the 
cold." 

But  the  Man  continued  to  hold  up  the  child,  and  would 
not  receive  the  money. 

At  this  moment  a  policeman,  mounted  on  a  mud-spattered 
horse,  rode  up  and  drove  the  Man  to  the  curb,  cursing  him. 

"Why  didn't  he  take  the  money,  I  wonder?"  said  the 
equerry. 

"No  doubt  he  is  a  rogue  and  feared  the  police,"  replied  the 
lady-in-waiting. 

"His  eyes  haunt  me,"  cried  the  princess.  "But  what  could 
I  do?  He  surely  did  not  expect  me  to  take  the  child  into 
the  carriage !" 

The  traffic  began  to  move.  A  way  was  cleared  in  the  center. 
The  coachman  touched  the  tall  Flemish  horses  with  his  whip 
and  the  royal  carriage  rolled  forward,  trembling  on  its  great 
curving  springs,  the  glass  panels  speckled  with  mud. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  the  Man  with  the  child  saw  two 
priests  talking  together  under  their  umbrellas.  He  approached 
them,  regarded  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  extended  the 
child  toward  them. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  in  charge?"  -demanded  one 
of  the  priests  very  angrily. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,"  said  the  other,  less  fiercely, 
"that  agencies  and  societies  exist  in  plenty  for  the  succor 
of  all  poor  children." 

"He  is  using  that  child,"  said  the  first  priest,  "as  an  excuse 
for  begging.  The  fellow  is  an  impostor.  He  deserves  to  be 
locked  up.  There  are  hundreds  like  him,  thousands,  all 
rogues." 

The  Man  said  to  them,  "Look  into  the  babe's  face."  He 
raised  the  child  higher  in  his  arms,  extended  it  nearer  to  them 
and  watched  their  eyes. 

But  they  brushed  past  him,  forcing  their  umbrellas  into  his 
face,  and  passed  on,  speaking  with  indignation  of  the  rogues 
that  exist  in  the  world  and  the  foolish  weakness  of  the  police 
in  not  arresting  such  parasites  of  society  who  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  poor. 

The  Man  crossed  the  road  and  stood  for  some  moments 
.  alone  at  the  pavement's  edge.  Presently  he  saw  at  some 
little  distance  a  sorrowful  woman  in  somber  clothes,  black 
from  head  to  foot,  whose  eyes  had  looked  upon  the  dead 
face  of  the  child  she  had  loved  of  all  things  best  in  the  world, 
and  whose  heart  was  filled  with  memories  that  would  not  die. 

The  Man  advanced  slowly  toward  her,  his  eyes  full  of  com- 
passion. When  he  was  near,  the  woman  looked  up  and 
saw  him.  For  a  little  while  they  confronted  each  other,  each 
knowing  that  the  other  had  suffered,  and  the  woman  disturbed 
by  fear.  She  started,  trembled,  grew  pale,  but  recovered  her- 
self and  glanced  at  the  child.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but 
she  made  no  motion  to  take  the  child  to  her  heart.  He  waited 
till  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  then  gently  and  tenderly 
offered  her  the  child  in  his  arms. 

She  became  pale,  and  drew  back  a  little,  her  breath  coming 
fast. 

"No !"  she  cried ;  "no ;  it  is  impossible.  Do  you  think  that 
a  woman  who  has  lost  the  child  of  her  heart  can  ever  love 
the  child  of  another?"    She  turned  away  from  him  hastily. 

"Look  in  the  babe's  face,"  he  said. 

"No.  You  do  not  understand,  you  are  not  a  mother. 
Once  to  have  loved  is  never  to  forget.  Take  the  child  to  one 
who  is  childless."  And  she  crossed  the  road  to  escape  from  him 
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•  Then  the  Man,  standing  there  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
the  rain  descending  upon  him,  the  mud  from  the  carriage 
wheels  spattering  him,  the  sodden  walls  of  the  great,  dark, 
dripping  houses  overshadowing  him,  the  wind  driving  at  him 
with  its  pitiless  winter  chill,  looked  first  to  his  right  hand, 
then  to  his  left  hand,  and  finally  toward  the  distant  tower  of 
the  great  parliament  house,  where  his  eyes  rested,  like  tired 
travelers  surveying,  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  their  last  hope 
of  rest. 

And  as  he  stood  there,  the  great  world  went  by  on  its 
trivial  business.  He  was  jostled  by  the  good  and  the  evil, 
by  the  happy  and  the  wretched,  by  the  profligate  and  the 
miser,  by  the  noble  and  the  base,  by  the  kind  and  the  cruel, 
by  toiler  and  idler,  by  rich  and  poor.  Many  looked  at  him ; 
some  saw  the  child  and  felt  compassion  for  it ;  but  all  were 
in  such  haste,  this  man  for  good  and  this  man  for  evil,  that 
none  had  time  to  stop  and  bear  the  child  out  of  the  wintry 
street. 

In  a  never-ending  flow  the  life  of  the  city  swept  past  the 
Man  and  the  child,  and  none  tarried  to  speak  a  word  or  to 
open  a  door. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

THE  PARLIAMENT  house  was  crowded  and  excited. 
A  measure  was  in  debate  that  necessitated  taxation  of 
the  rich  for  the  welfare  of  "the  poor.  Not  only  were  the 
benches  on  either  side  so  filled  that  many  members  had  to 
sit  in  the  gangways,  but  all  the  galleries  running  round  and 
ascending  from  the  chamber  were  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
people  deeply  and  profoundly  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  state. 

Among  those  who  sat  in  the  place  reserved  for  distinguished 
strangers  were  ambassadors  and  foreign  princes.  Archbishops 
and  bishops  were  sitting  among  the  peers.  The  press  gallery 
was  occupied  by  special  correspondents  as  well  as  by  re- 
porters. Behind  the  wire  grill  of  the  ladies'  gallery  could  be 
seen  in  dull  shadow  the  garments  of  great  ladies  who  watched 
and  listened,  who  hated  and  who  loved. 

A  famous  member  of  the  opposition  was  explaining  to  the 
house  that  his  party  did  not  object  to  the  taxation  of  the 
rich  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  but  that  they  were  determined 
to  resist  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  this  particular  meas- 
ure for  the  taxation  of  the  rich  because,  in  their  considered 
judgment,  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

As  he  spoke  his  anger  against  the  government  heightened 
and  swelled  till  his  words  came  from  his  lips  heavy  with 
scorn  and  piercing  with  bitterness.  The  members  sitting  on 
that  side  of  the  house  cheered  him  with  an  eagerness  and  a 
passion  which  increased  with  the  vehemence  of  his  invective. 
The  chamber  was  filled  now  with  the  trenchant  tones  of  his 
rasping  voice  and  now  loud  with  the  dull,  thunderous  roar  of 
his  supporters'  cheers.  It  was  like  the  scream  of  an  eagle 
and  ihe  falling  clamor  of  a  wave. 

The  central  doors  of  the  chamber  opened  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  loud  volleying  cheers.  The  Man  with  the 
child  entered  and  advanced  slowly  up  the  floor  of  the  house. 
The  cheer  ceased  abruptly.  A  great  silence  fell  upon  the 
house.  Everyone  regarded  the  Man  vvith  amazement,  with 
wonder,  and  with  fear.  The  speaker  rose  and  confronted  the 
intruder,  but  could  find  no  words  of  challenge.  The  stranger 
paused  before  the  table,  looking  slowly  from  left  to  right,  and 
from  right  to  left,  the  many  lights  in  the  chamber  shining 
upon  his  wet  cloak  and  the  drops  of  rain  in  his  hair  and 
beard. 

The  people  in  the  galleries  were  standing  up  No  one  spoke 
or  whispered  to  another.  They  stood  there,  each  one 
conscious  only  of  two  things — his  own  soul  and  the  stranger. 
The  doorkeepers  forced  their  way  to  the  front  of  the  gal- 
leries and  leaned  over  staring  at  the  Man  with  astonish- 
ment, thinking  only  of  themselves  and  him,  unconscious  of 
aught  else.  Although  everybody  was  pressing  forward  to 
look  at  the  stranger  there  was  no  sound  in  the  house,  no  noise 
or  rustle  of  movement.  It  seemed  as  if  no  man  had  power 
in  the  presence  of  this  person.  It  seemed  as  if  a  silence  had 
fallen  upon  that  place  which  would  never  Oe  broken.  Each 
one  there  heard  only  the  beating  of  his  own  heart. 

When  the  Man  had  looked  from  side  to  side  of  the  house 
he  extended  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  showed  it  to  all  in  the 


chamber.  In  his  eyes  there  was  neither  'challenge  nor  re- 
proach, only  a  great  tenderness  of  appeal.  As  men  looked  upon 
him  they  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Divine  Mercy. 

Then  the  speaker  addressed  him  and  said,  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  what  is  it  you  desire  of  this  house?" 

And  no  man  was  astonished  at  these  words. 

Then  Jesus  said,  in  a  great  silence,  "It  is  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  not  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish." 

After  he  had  uttered  these  words  he  looked  again  from  left 
to  right,  and  from  right  to  left ;  but  no  man  answered  him. 
Then  he  repeated  the  words  once  again,  "It  is  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  not  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish." 

Still  did  no  man  answer  him.  Then  he  stooped  down  and 
put  off  his  cloak  and  spread  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  laid  the  child  in  the  midst  of  it. 

For  a  moment  they  saw  him,  naked  and  worn,  bending 
over  the  child.  They  saw  the  starved  body  and  the  piteous 
-poverty  of  the  Son  of  Man,  Man  of  sorrow?,  Lamb  of  God. 
They  saw  the  weakness  of  his  limbs,  the  weariness  of  his 
shoulders,  the  bruises  and  the  scars  of  those  who  daily  thrust 
and  struck  him  out  of  their  way.  And  as  they  looked  upon 
him,  bending  there  in  the  midst  of  them  over  the  child  he 
had  brought  from  the  wintry  streets,  they  said  each  man  to 
his  own  soul,  "Lord,  is  it  I  ?" 

Then  a  glory  covered  him  slowly  and  calmly  with  light  that 
gradually  dazed  their  eyes.  They  fell  back  and  covered  their 
faces.  Many  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  others  burst  into 
tears,  and  some  called  upon  God  to  save  them.  Then  the 
light  passed,  and  Jesus  was  no  longer  there.  They  came  to 
themselves,  and  saw  only  the  cloak  spread  upon  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  the  child  lying  in  the  midst  of  it. 

There  was  the  sound  of  many  voices  speaking  at  once. 
From  the  galleries  as  well  as  from  the  chamber  itself  came 
the  noise  of  men  speaking  eagerly  and  fearfully.  Some 
declared  that  it  was  indeed  Jesus,  others  said  the  stranger 
was  a  madman,  others  protested,  in  spite  of  the  babe  lying 
in  the  midst  of  them,  that  what  they  had  seen  was  but  the 
vision  of  hallucination. 

But  the  speaker,  who  was  still  standing,  called  for  order, 
and  in  the  silence  that  fell  slowly  and  grudgingly  upon 
the  agitated  chamber  he  asked  the  will  of  the  house  regard- 
ing the  child. 

Then  the  prime  minister  rose  and  said  that  no  business 
could  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  state  as  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  child  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Son  of  Man. 
And  at  these  words  all  the  members  cried,  "Hear,  hear !"  so 
that  it  was  certain  the  house  was  of  one  mind  in  its  desire 
to  befriend  the  child,  whether  they  deemed  it  from  heaven 
or  from  earth. 

"We  do  not  know,"  said  the  prime  minister,  "what  great 
things  hang  for  humanity  on  the  welfare  of  this  miraculous 
child.  It  may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  God  he  will  grow 
to  solve  those  many  problems  which  now  appear  to  us  in- 
soluble, those  many  problems  which  distress  social  life, 
which  impede  the  progress  of  nations,  and  which  imperil 
civilization.  Let  us,  then,  forget  the  quarrels  which  divide  us. 
Let  us,  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  and  Christian  nation, 
welcome  with  reverent  gladness  and  with  .-t  generous  una- 
nimity this  little  guest  of  God.  It  is  not  only  our  high  and 
bounden  duty,  it  is  our  glorious  privilege,  to  make  provision 
for  his  welfare." 

At  these  words  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
rose  and  cheered  with  earnest  satisfaction.  In  a  moment 
the  strife  which  divided  them  was  forgotten.  The  member 
of  the  opposition  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  kindled 
the  fires  of  party  hate,  was  loudest  now  among  those  who 
cheered  the  words  of  the  prime  minister.  Men  who  had  stood 
aloof  from  each  other  felt  themselves  cordially  and  spiritually 
of  one  mind.  The  differences  of  party  melted  away.  A  com- 
mon humanity  embraced  men  of  all  classes  and  kinds,  of  all 
tempers  and  ideas,  in  one  definite  purpose — the  welfare  of 
the  child. 

One  of  the  bishops  in  the  peers'  gallery  said  to  his  neighbor, 
"The  question  is.  What  will  they  do  with  the  child?" 

(Continued  on  page  1807) 
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VIEWING  GREECE  IN  WARTIME 


Greek  Troops  Embarking  for  Battle 


BY    FRANCIS    E.  CLARK 

The  well  known  president  of  the  World's  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  has  had  special  opportunities  in  his 
present  tour  to  observe  events  at  the  scene  of  warfare 

THE  BALKANS  ARE  ABLAZE.  Figuratively,  the  signal  fires 
of  war  flame  from  every  hilltop,  and  there  is  little  besides 
hilltops  and  intervening  valleys  in  all  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
Sometimes  these  hills  reach  the  dignity  of  mighty  mountains,  snow- 
clad  and  cloud-capped,  like  lordly  Olympus,  Ossa  and  Pelion; 
sometimes  they  are  mere  barren  crags  of  no  value  except  as  out- 
standing peaks  for  figurative  patriotic  signal  fires.  Greece,  though 
she  sometimes  resents  being  reckoned  as  a  Balkan  state,  has  cast 
in  her  lot  with  her  sister  kingdoms.  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro, and  is  making 
common  cause 
against  their  common 
ancestral  enemy.  It 
is  a  very  interesting 
time  to  visit  the  de- 
scendants of  Leoni- 
das  and  to  note  how 
the  primitive  war 
spirit  of  the  Hellenes 
survives,  in  spite  of 
the  modern  enlight- 
ened and  pacific  spirit. 

It  has  been  re- 
cently my  fortune  to 
sojourn  in  Greece 
with  the  war  fever  at 
its  height,  when 
every  Greek  is  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  a  Turk,  and  when  to  express  a  mild  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  war  or  its  final  outcome  is  to 
write  one's  self  down  an  ass,  and  worse.  The  Greek  newsboys, 
always  vociferous,  now  rend  the  air  day  and  night  with  their  long- 
drawn  cries  concern- 
ing the  latest  Greek 
victory  recorded  in 
the  last  hourly  edi- 
tion of  their  papers. 

The  politics  of 
Greece  are  fearfulh- 
and  wonderfully 
complicated  in  the 
best  of  times,  and 
are  quite  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average 
foreigner  to  unravel. 
But  every  party  and 
subdivision  of  a 
party  and  subdivision 
of  a  division  must 
have  its  own  news- 
paper   organ,  and 

everybody  that  can  read  in  Greece  apparently  finds  it  necessary  to 
learn  not  only  what  his  own  party  leaders  think  but  also  what 
his  opponents  have  to  say.  On  this  account,  though  the  population 
is  small  and  advertisements  scanty,  a  considerable  number  of  daily 

papers  are  published 
in  Greece — five  times 
as  many,  I  should 
judge,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as 
in  America. 

In  Patras  two  or 
three  daily  papers  are 
printed,  and  in 
Athens  many  more, 
and  my  fellow  pas- 
sengers in  the  com- 
paratively short  jour- 
ney between  these 
two  chief  cities  of 
Greece  devoured  at 
least  five  or  six 
Cab  Horses  Taken  as  Cavalry  Mounts  penny  sheets   each  of 
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varying 


Modern  Greeks  on  the  March  for 

Macedonia 


which  doubt- 
less  had  the 
same    news,  with 
editorial  comments. 

It  was  most  interesting  at 
the  various  stations  to  see  a 
group  of  peasants  gather 
around  one  of  their  number  who  could  read  and  hang  with  open 
eyes  and  mouth  upon  the  lips  of  the  news  vender.  At  yEghion 
and  Megara  and  Eleusis,  for  instance,  before  the  train  had  come 
to  a  standstill  the  newsboys  (often  these  "boys"  had  seen  fifty  or 
sixty  summers)  would  jump  from  the  car,  yelling  "bloody  murder," 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  for  it  was  the  bloody  death  of  their 
enemies  that  many  devoutly  desired.  While  their  high-pitched 
\oices  shrieked  along  the  platform,  they  would  be  pursued  by  a 
dozen  men  in  fustinellas  (quilted  white  petticoats  coming  down  to 
their  knees),  all  eager  to  exchange  a  ten-lepta  piece  for  their 
favorite  journal. 

But  reading  was  a  comparatively  rare  accomplishment  at  some 
of  the  stations.  "All  print,"  as  Noddy  Boffin  would  say,  was  "open" 
to  but  few.  Yet  all  could  find  a  Silas  Wegg,  "a  literary  man  with 
[or  without]  a  wooden  leg,"  who  could  read  the  news  to  them,  and 
immediately  a  circle  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  interested  listeners 
would  gather  around  the  reader,  who,  with  comments  of  his  own. 
and  eager  remarks  from  his  listeners,  would  expound  the  news 
of  the  day.  When  we 
reached  Athens  the  ex- 
citement was  still  more 
intense.  New  editions  of 
the  papers  seemed  to  ap- 
pear every  few  minutes. 
The  newsboys  had  be- 
come hoarse  and  raucous 
with  their  exertions.  The 
sellers  of  lottery  tickets, 
which  are  stuck  on  long 
poles,  usually  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  streets  of 
Athens,  had  exchanged 
their  tickets  for  the  more 
.profitable  sale  of  news- 
papers, and  even  the  boot- 
blacks, of  whom  there  are 
over  2,000  in  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  the  license 
numbers  on  their  coats, 
to  attract  attention 
pounded  gently  and  de- 
jectedly on  the  boxes  con- 
taining their  outfits,  ap- 
parently being  convinced 
that  the  only  thing  worth  doing  was  to  sell  or  read  a  newspaper 

Cabs  are  few  and  expensive  in  Athens  just  now,  for  the  govern- 
mept  has  taken  all  the  best  horses  for  cavalry  mounts  and  sent 
them  to  the  front.  The  ajiimal  that  took  us  and  our  belongings 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel  was  a  pitiful  bag  of  bones,  spavined, 
lame  and  blind  in  one  eye.  The  book  and  print  shops  are  centers 
of  supreme  interest  in  Athens,  for  in  the  front  windovy  of  each 
is  displayed  a  map  of  Macedonia  and  the  Balkan  states  to  the 
north.  Little  blue  flags  show  the  position'of  the  Greek  army  as  it 
advances  day  by  day  toward  Salonica,  while  Servian,  Bulgarian  and 
Montenegrin  flags  indicate  the  position  of  different  branches  of 
the  allied  armies.  Always  such  eager  groups  surrounded  these 
maps  that  a  stranger  has  but  small  opportunity  to  get  near  them, 
until  the  Greeks,  noticing  a  foreigner,  with  their  innate  courtesy  and 
deference  make  a  lane  for  him  to  get  through  the  crowd  to 
examine  the  map  for  himself. 

The  comments  that  one  hears  in  such  a  crowd  are  interesting,  if 
not  illuminating.  "Our  troops  are  sure  to  win,  Alexander."  "Yes, 
Socrates,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises."    "See  how  far  they  have  come 
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already,"  says  Demetrius.  "Pouf,"  answers  Johannes,  "they  will  eat 
up  the  Turks  at  one  mouthful."  "Salonica  is  certain  to  fall," 
remarks  Alcibiades,  "as  soon  as  they  see  the  color  of  our  blue 
standard."  "Yes,  yes,"  answers  Christophoros,  "there  is  no  doubt 
about  it."  All  of  which,  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  own  war  era,  is 
"important  if  true." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  whether  Socrates  and  Alcibiades 
are  unduly  optimistic  or  not,  the  war  spirit  is  at  white  heat,  and 
Greek  patriotism  is  inflamed  as  seldom  before  in  the  long  history 
of  Hellas. 

The  burning  topic  in  Greece  is  ever  the  Cretan  question.  The 
apostle  said  that  the  Cretans  were  "always  liars  and  slow  bellies." 
Whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  this  uncomplimentary  term,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Cretan  problem,  so  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  is 
very  slow  in  working  itself  out. 

For  years  and  years  Crete  has  desired  to  be  annexed  to  Greece. 
Over  and  over  again  she  has  chosen  deputies  to  the  Grecian  parlia- 
ment, only  to  be  refused  by  the  Greek  authorities,  who  greatly  de- 
sired to  admit  them,  but  feared  the  opposition  of  the  great  powers. 
Turkey  has  declared  that  she  would  consider  the  admission  of  the 
Cretan  delegates  as  a  casus  belli,  and  to  admit  them  at  any  time 
during  the  last  dozen  years  would  have  been  applying  the  spark  to 
the  tow  that  might  produce  a  general  European  conflagration. 

Last  winter  the  Cretan  delegates  escaped  surreptitiously  from 
their  island  home,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives at  Athens;  whereupon,  to  avoid  a  critical  situation,  the 
legislature  adjourned  after  a  three  hours'  session  until  October  14. 
But  the  question  would  not  down,  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  when 
war  with  Turkey  seemed  inevitable,  the  Cretan  delegates  again 
appeared  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  and  demanded  recognition. 
There  was  a  tremendous  crowd  at  the  capitol.  Every  seat  was  taken, 
and  standing  room  even  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  was  at  a  premium. 

Cretans  Welcomed  in  Defiance  of  Turkey 

The  president  of  the  parliament  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the 
Cretans,  and  in  a  somewhat  contradictory  speech  said  in  substance 
{I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his  words)  :  "We  welcome  our  Cretan 
brethren  as  guests,  not  as  members.  Yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
Greece  demands  that  Crete  shall  be  one  with  us,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  two  parliaments.  Now  I  advise  the  Cretan  delegates  to  go 
home,  submit  to  a  regular  election,  according  to  Greek  laws,  and 
then  present  themselves  again  at  the  bar  of  this  house." 

This  was  tantamount  to  acknowledging  these  delegates,  after  a 
few  preliminaries,  as  legislators  for  Greece,  which  they  could  not 
be  while  Crete  remained  even  nominally  a  Turkish  possession.  The 
speech  of  the  premier  was  received  with  intense  but  subdued  excite- 
ment, and  all  Greece  felt  that  this  opening  session  of  parliament 
indicated  that  the  nation  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
that  a  new  page  in  her  history  had  been  opened. 

Meantime,  conflagrations  had  been  started  in  other  parts  of  the 
dominion  of  ancient  Turkey.  In  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
as  well  as  Greece,  the  spark  had  touched  the  tow,  and  war  flames 
had  leaped  up  in  every  direction.  Soon  after  that  scene  on  the 
14th  of  October  the  Turkish  minister  left  Athens,  all  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  broken  off,  the  railways 
and  steamships  of  Greece  were  commandeered  by  the  government 
and  troops  by  the  thousand  began  to  steam  toward  Macedonia  by 
way  of  Thessaly. 

Patriotic  but  Distrust  Each  Other 

The  Greeks  intensely  love  their  flag  and  country,  but  they  distrust 
each  other.  They  are  great  individualists,  and  "five  Greeks,  six 
generals,"  is  a  common  proverb.  The  king  and  royal  family,  while 
respected  and  honored,  are  not  extremely  popular.  The  king,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  Dane  and  a  Lutheran  Protestant,  who  during 
his  long  reign  over  intensely  orthodox  Greek  Catholics  has  never 
changed  his  religion,  though  his  children  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  With  considerable  pride,  as  it  seemed, 
he  recently  remarked  to  me :    "I,  too,  am  a  Protestant." 

Strange  to  say,  his  people,  though  none  of  them  follows  his 
religious  example,  seem  to  respect  him  all  the  more  for  sticking  to 
tiie  religion  of  his  fathers.  The  queen  is  from  the  Russian  royal 
house,  but  is  more  liberal  in  her  religious  views  than  most  of  her 
people,  and  not  long  ago  became  intensely  unpopular  because  she 
had  the  Bible  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people  of  Greece. 
It  is  often  remarked  that  the  crown  prince  looks  more  careworn 
and  almost  as  old  as  his  father.  Whether  among  the  younger 
princes  there  is  one  with  genius  for  leadership,  military  or  civil, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

What  will  be  the  result?  No  man  is  wise  enough  to  foretell. 
Before  this  article  reaches  America,  doubtless  decisive  battles  will 
have  been  fought.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Young  Turk  party  has  not 
had  a  chance,  unhampered,  to  carry  out  its  promised  reforms.  Many 


reforms  they  had  already  effected  since  the  revolution  of  1908,  but 
now  old  Turks  and  Young  Turks  are  united  against  the  Christian 
powers,  and  half  the  world  may  be  involved  in  an  unholy  "holy  war" 
before  the  embers  of  racial  and  religious  haje  are  stamped  out. 
Athens,  Greece. 

A  Boy  Who  Stood  Before  Kings— and  Why 

BY  MATTHEW  HENR\  FRANK 

)\  BOUT  A  HUNDRED  years  ago  two  boys  were  born  in-  a 
/~\  little  village  up  in  Maine.  They  were  cousins  and  the 
name  was  Hamlin.  Playing  together  as  boys  will,  they 
often  asked  each  other.  What  arc  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow 
up?  Cyrus  said  he  would  be  a  missionary;  and  he  had  a  strange 
motto  for  a  small  boy :  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business- 
he  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." 
Cyrus  often  wondered  whether  it  would  come  true.  Hannibal  said 
he  did  not  propose  to  waste  his  life  on  any  heathen.  He  would  be 
a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 

And  Hannibal  carried  out  his  program  to  the  letter.    He  wa 
vice-president  under  Lincoln.   Historians  of  our  country  grudgingl 
allow  half  an  inch  to  say :   "Hannibal  Hamlin  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1809.    Was  vice-president  under  Lincoln,  and  died  "    That's  all. 

Cyrus  worked  his  way  through  Bowdoin  College,  was  ordained 
and  went  to  Constantinople.  His  dream  as  a  missionary  was  to 
found  an  American  Christian  college.  For  many  years  he  worked 
at  great  odds.  He  was  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  real  estate 
People  in  America  were  willing  to  furnish  funds,  but  it  was  of 
no  use. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  proud  general  of  the  British  army 
bowed  the  knee  to  an  American  boy.    A  great  army  was  in  Russi 
fighting  the  Crimean  war.   They  were  almost  starved.   The  general 
heard  of  an  American  who  had  a  bake  oven.    (Hamlin  was  com 
pelled  to  give  his  pupils  work  and  food  because  they  were  ostracized 
at  first.)     Hamlin  baked  bread  for  the  British  army  and  mad 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  he  put  into  his  school. 

Still  he  could  not  buy  the  site  he  wanted  for  his  college.  He 
had  his  eye  on  a  superb  location,  but  they  wouldn't  take  his  money 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Admiral  Farragut  was  making  hi 
triumphal  tour  of  the  world  and  touched  at  Constantinople.  H 
invited  Hamlin  to  visit  his  flagship  and  dine  with  him.  Hamlin 
asked  a  favor  of  the  doughty  admiral  which  was  granted  gladly. 
During  the  state  dinner,  in  the  presence  of  th?  great  Turkish 
officials,  the  admiral  leaned  over  and  asked  a  question.  "Hamlin, 
how  is  your  school  getting  along?"  He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 
But  in  less  than  ten  days  the  imperial  irade  was  granted  and  Hamlin 
secured  the  site  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  years. 

If  you  were  to  visit  Constantinople  today,  as  you  steamed  up  that 
magnificent  harbor  your  attention  would  be  attracted  by  a  dazzling 
pile  of  white  marble  on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  It  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  If 
you  were  to  ask  what  it  is,  they  might  with  truth  say:  "That  is 
Cyrus  Hamlin's  monument."  But  they  probably  would  say :  "Those 
are  the  buildings  of  Robert  College." 

You  know  what  the  Young  Turk  party  is.  A  few  years  ago  they 
gently  lifted  old  Abdul  Hamid  from  his  throne.  The  Young  Turk 
party  might  be  called  "Cyrus  Hamlin's  boys."  During  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  the  brightest  young  men  from  southeastern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  have  been  educated  at  Robert  College,  where  they 
have  imbibed  American  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Every  young  man  and  woman  owes  it  to  himself,  his  parents, 
his  country  and  his  God  to  sell  his  life  at  the  highest  price.  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  has  his  reward — but  the  glory  of  Cyrus  Hamlin's  life 
has  not  yet  been  written.  He  stood  before  kings.  He  trained  and 
created  the  builders  of  an  empire.  He  molded  the  men  who  have 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  untold  millions  yet  unborn.  For 
God  he  wrought;  what  matter  if  men  could  forget  him? 


Squandering  Money  for  Pleasure 

In  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  they  tell  of  an  old  chap  who  made 
his  wife  keep  a  cash  account.  Each  Saturday  night  he  went  over 
it,  grumbling  about  her  extravagance,  until  one  Saturday  his 
exasperation  found  violent  vent.  "Look  here,  Sarah,"  he  exploded, 
"mustard  plasters  50  cents;  three  teeth  extracted  $2.  There's  $2.50 
in  one  week  spent  for  your  own  private  pleasure.  Do  you  think 
I  am  made  of  money?" 


Teacher— "And  now  who  can  tell  me  why  we  should  always  be 
neat  and  clean?" 
Little  Lizzie — "In  case  of  accident." 
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How  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
Is  Making  Over  Men  by  Giving 
Them  Boys  to  Make  Over 


T 


kHERE  IS  THAT  classic  story 
about  the  physician  in  a  frontier 
town  who  was  called  to  prescribe 
for  a  patient  afflicted  with  a  new  and,  to 
the  physician,  unknown  disease. 

"What  you've  got,"  said  the  old  doctor, 
"I  don't  know.  But  I  can  give  you  some- 
thing to  make  you  throw  fits.  And  I  can 
cure  fits." 

With  grown  men  and  their  spiritual 
diseases  religion  has  frequently  to  con- 
fess itself  baffled;  with  little  children, 
little  boys,  never.  Obviously  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  give  the  men  something  that 
will  make  them  boys — the  church  can 
cure  boys.  This  is  the  story  of  a  move- 
ment that  is  using  boys  to  make  men  into 
boys,  and  then  in  saving  the  boys. 

The  telephone  rang  insistently,  and  the 
j  secretary  of  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
turned  to  answer  it. 

"This  is  Dr.  Kenton,"  said  a  voice  at 
the  other  end.  "I'm  sending  a  man  down 
to  you  this  afternoon,  a  patient.  It's 
Fisher — Wall  street's  got  on  his  nerves. 
He's  morbid;  can't  sleep;  thinks  he's 
going  insane.  What  he  needs  is  some- 
thing to  take  his  mind  of¥  himself, 
something  to  make  him  see  some  fresh- 
ness and  happiness  in  the  world.  Give 
Him  a  boy."  A  half  hour  later  a  quick, 
nervous  step  in  the  hallway  announced  the  broker's  coming.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  very  edge  of  a  chair  and  toyed  nervously 
with  his  watch  chain  while  he  talked. 

"Now  about  this  boy,"  he  jerked  out ;  "what  am  I  supposed  to  do  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  secretary,  "in  the  first  place  you're  supposed 
to  forget  that  he  has  ever  been  arrested.  It  wasn't  anything  very 
terrible  that  he  did.  He  was  watching  a  crap  game  in  an  alley  when 
the  police  raided  it.  I  tell  you  that  so  you  can  forget  it.  You're 
supposed  to  hunt  him  up  and  put  yourself  on  a  basis  of  friendship 
with  him.  It  will  be  a  little  hard  at  first,  but  if  you're  tactful 
and  persistent  and  patient  he'll  soon  get  to  understand  that  you're 
not  trying  to  pat- 
ronize him.  After 
a  while  he'll  take 
you  in  and  treat 
you  as  an  equal. 
Then  you're  to 
take  an  interest  in 
his  school  work 
and  in  his  play. 
Sometimes  when 
yon  are  especially 
busy  in  the  office 
you're  supposed  to 
stop  and  call  him 
up  and  have 
lunch  with  him." 

"But  " 

"Very  important. 
And  every  once  in 
go  to  a  ball  game  with  him." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  understand  " 

"Yes,  especially  the  ball  games.  There  must  be  ball  games.  It 
is  very  essential  that  there  should  be  ball  games.  And  this  summer 
when  you  are  so  rushed  at  the  office  that  it  seems  as  though  you 
couldn't  take  time  to  eat  you  ought  to  close  up  for  a  week  and 
take  the  kid  and  go  fishing." 

"Impossible  1    M3'  dear  sir,  I  am  a  business  man;  you  ■" 

"So  am  I.  My  business  is  making  men  out  of  kids  with  a 
twist  in  them — I'm  telling  you  how  it's  done.    There's  the  ad- 


BY  BRUCE  BARTON 


Would    You    Think    They    Were  Posing? 


When  Big  Brotherliness  Takes  Them  This  Far  They  Can  Get  On  Pretty  Well,  Thank  You 

that  lunch.  By  all  means  you  must  do  that, 
a  while  you  must  take  an  afternoon  off  and 


dress  of  the  boy.  I'll  send  word  to  him 
that  you'll  look  him  up  tomorrow.  "And, 

Mr.  Fisher  " 

The  broker  turned,  his  hand  on  the 
door  knob,  and  looked  back  with  the 
impatient  air  of  one  who  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  called  after. 

"Don't  forget  those  ball  games.  Ex- 
ceedingly important,  those  " 

But  the  door  slammed  with  a  nervous 
bang. 

Through  just  what  experience  he  passed 
in  becoming  again  a  little  child,  that 
broker  never  told.  No  doubt  the  first  ball 
games  were  long  and  wearisome;  the  re- 
turn to  vulgar  fractions  and  the  blue  back 
speller  was  not  made  without  the  bark- 
ing of  his  mental  shins.  But  the  days 
came  when  the  air  at  the  ball  game  tasted 
good,  when  the  slide  of  the  player  that 
brought  in  the  winning  run  brought  off 
the  broker's  hat  also.  Three  months  later 
the  members  of  one  church  men's  club 
stood  up  on  their  seats  and  cheered  at 
the  end  of  a  speech  which  the  broker 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  layman's  job 
in  the  church.  Very  many  of  the  men 
gathered  there  who  had  seen  him  sit 
sedately  in  his  pew  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
but  had  never  heard  his  voice,  wondered 
what  had  led  the  broker  to  give  such 
vigorous  testimony  as  that. 

A  little  child  had  led  him. 

***** 

A  big  man  from  downtown  stepped 
into  the  secretary's  office  one  sunny 
afternoon. 

"I  have  been  talking  with  a  young  lady 
friend  who  is  also  a  friend  of  yours,"  he  said.  "She  has  persuaded 
me  that  I  ought  to  take  a  boy.   So  I've  come  for  one." 

"All  right,"  said  the  secretary,  "we've  got  them.  What  kind  do 
you  want?" 

"Well,  I  don't  want  any  of  these  goody-goody  boys  " 

"That's  about  the  only  sort  we  can't  supply." 

"I  want  a  kid  with  some  ginger.  In  fact,  I'd  like  a  young 
devil.  I'm  going  to  give  him  a  chance,  a  real  chance.  I'm  going 
to  take  him  out  on  the  golf  course  Sunday  morning  and  let  him 
caddy  for  me." 

The  secretary  smiled  a  queer  little  smile,  but  said  nothing. 

"What  are  you 
smiling  at,"  asked 
the  B.  M. 

"I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you,"  said 
the  secretary. 
"There's  the  boy's 
address.  He's 
young  and  devil 
enough  to  suit 
you.  Look  him 
up.  And  after  a 
couple  of  months 
come  in  again  and 
tell  me  what  I 
was  smiling  at." 
"I    don't  quite 

get  you  on  the  smiling  part,"  answered  the  B.  M.,  "but  I'll  find  the 
kid.    I'll  send  my  man  around  for  him  this  afternoon." 
He  went  out.    Four  weeks  later  he  came  back  again. 
"Well?"  queried  the  secretary. 

"I've  come  back,"  said  the  B.  M.,  "to  tell  you  what  you  were 
smiling  at.  You  were  smiling  at  me,  and  I  only  wonder  that  you 
didn't  break  out  into  a  regular  guffaw.  I  certainly  must  have 
looked  funny  to  you  that  afternoon  telling  you  what  I  was  going 
to  do  with  that  kid.    Do  you  want  to  know  what  happened?" 

The  secretary  did. 

"My  man  found  him  down  on  the  street  corner  near  that  old 
ruin  he  calls  his  house  and  convinced  him  some  way  or  other  that 
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there  was  a  great  and  good  man  who  was  going  to  do  him  the 
favor  of  being  good  to  him.  Why  the  boy  showed  up  on  Sunday 
morning  at  all  I  don't  know,  but  he  did.  He  took  a  bath  in  the 
tub  and  got  into  some  duds  I  had  bought  him  and  he  made  a 
pretty  good  caddy.  A  couple  of  times  we  went  around  the  course 
together ;  then  I  met  some  fellows  and  we  sat  up  on  the  piazza 
for  a  drink.  You  know  how  it  is  on  a  sunny  morning — you  lean 
back  and  smoke  and  forget  your  troubles.  Well,  I  leaned  back  and 
forgot  all  about  the  kid.  About  a  half  hour  later  I  woke  up  to 
look  for  him  and  all  I  could  see  was  a  little  streamer  of  smoke 
coming  up  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  bunkers.  My  parental 
responsibilities  came  back  with  a  jump.  I  sneaked  around  the  end 
of  the  bunker  and  sure  enough  there  was  my  kid  with  two  other 
caddies  smoking  cigarettes. 

"'Look  here,'  I  said,  'don't  you  know  you  ought  not  to  do  that? 
Don't  you  know  it's  bad  for  you?' 

"  'What  is?'  said  my  kid,  as  innocent  as  a  cherub. 

"  'Why,  smoking  cigarettes,'  I  said.    'It'll  ruin  your  health.' 

"'Will  it?'  he  came  back  at  me  quickly. 

"  'Certainly  it  will.    I'm  surprised  at  you.' 

"'Well,  what  are  you  smoking  one  for?' 

"I  threw  my  hand  up  to  my  mouth  and  there 
I  was  caught  in  the  act.  All  through  my 
moral  talk  against  cigarettes  I'd  been  stand- 
ing there  wi'^h  a  cigarette  stuck  in  the  corner 
of  my  mouth.  For  a  minute  that  kid  had  me 
blushing.  Then  I  said,  'I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do.  If  you'll  swear  off  on  'em  beginning 
now  I'll  swear  off,  too.' 

"  'You're  on,'  said  the  kid.  So  we  started. 
And  I  think  the  kid  has  quit  'em  for  good. 
I  know  I  have." 

The  B.  M.  smiled  a  little  curiously.  "You 
ought  to  have  heard  our  mutual  friend,  the 
young  lady,  when  I  told  her  about  it.  What 
she  said  to  me  for  taking  the  kid  out  to  the 
golf  links  on  Sunday  morning  was  sufficient. 
Funny  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  myself  before. 

"  'Don't  you  know  where  that  boy  ought  to 
he  on  Sunday?'  she  asked. 

"'Where?'    I     asked,    though  something 
warned  me  what  she  was  going  to  answer. 

"  'In  Sunday  school,'  said  she. 

"  'I  suppose  so,'  I  replied  rather  weakly. 

"  'And,'  she  continued — and  I  knew  it  was 
coming — 'you   yourself   ought   to   take  him.' 


it  is  customary  to  begin  articles  about  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
with  that  statement  I  have  preferred  to  begin  this  one  in  some 
other  way.  For  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  movement  to  me 
is  not  that  it  is  curing  the  boys  as  it  startefd  out  to  do  but  that  it 
is  curing  the  men  who  cure  the  boys. 

And  yet  it's  not  so  wonderful  after  all.  Nature  in  a  little  different 
way  has  been  running  a  movement  of  the  same  sort  since  the  world 
began  Before  you  she  sets  a  girl,  restless,  self-centered,  un- 
thoughtful.  While  you  watch  the  girl  becomes  suddenly  trans- 
figured, her  voice  softens,  her  eyes  shine,  she  clasps  in  her  arms  the 
precious  stuff  of  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  made.  It  is  the 
same  girl.  Nothing  has  been  added,  except  a  trifling  moment  of 
time — and  a  baby. 

What  the  Big  Brother  Movement  has  discovered  is  that  there  is  a 
maternal  instinct  in  men,  a  something  that  makes  a  man  want  to 
try  to  be  as  good  and  great  and  brave  as  a  kid  thinks  he  is,  a 
motherliness  that  is  a  powerful  lever  reaching  down  into  the 
foundations  of  his  soul.  Set  a  little  mite  of  a  kid  astride  that 
lever  and  you  move  the  whole  man. 

This  then  is  a  therapeutic  treatise  for  doc- 
tors— of  divinity.  It  prescribes  the  cure  for 
the  man  who  feels  that  the  church  doesn't 
have  any  real  man's  sized  jobs.  It  has  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  man  who  yearns  to  believe 
what  he  used  to  believe  and  cannot.  It  will 
be  found  helpful  in  the  treatment  of  the 
worldly  man  whose  money  has  gilded  over 
his  heart.  For  all  these  men  there  have  been 
expostulations  and  preachings  and  prayers. 
How  would  it  be  now  to  answer  these  prayers 
by  harnessing  the  machinery  of  the  Big 
Brother  Movement,  the  machinery  of  nature, 
to  the  task?  Why  should  he  not  "have  on 
his  soul"  making  sure  that  the  boy  shall  get 
at  least  a  taste  of  wholesome  outdoor  life  at 
a  country  camp?  What  the  man  needs  is 
not  preaching  but  a  renewed  spirit,  the  new, 
untroubled,  mirrorlike  heart  of  the  boy.  Go 
down  to  the  children's  court  and'  get  him  a 
boy.    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


Up  in  the  Big  Woods 


"  'Me  ?'  I  protested.  'You  know  I  haven't  been  to  church  since 
that  time  when  the  preacher  spent  forty  minutes  of  my  time  prov- 
ing that  wickedness  is  sinful.    Me  in  church !    It's  impossible.' 

"  'It's  not  impossible,'  said  she,  'and  if  you  aren't  intending  to 
quit  on  the  boy  proposition  you've  got  to  take  him.' " 

The  B.  M.  leaned  forward  and  fingered  a  paper  knife  reflectively. 

"Well,  you've  probably  argued  with  girls  yourself,"  he  continued. 
"If  you  have  you  know  the  answer.  The  next  Sunday  morning 
1  had  the  kid  show  up  at  a  quarter  after  10  and  he  and  I  walked 
down  the  avenue  to  church.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  the 
service,  nor  the  sermon,  though  they  were  doubtless  very  good. 
But  at  the  end  the  preacher  prayed,  and  as  he  stopped  the  choir 
started  on  a  low,  soft,  chanting  'Amen.'  I  felt  a  poke  in  the  ribs, 
and  when  I  looked  around  the  kid's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"'Say,'  he  said,  'ain't  that  beautiful?' 

"And,  I  tell  you,  from  that  time  on  it  was." 

The  B.  M.  straightened  back  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made 
a  full  confession  and  feels  better  for  it. 

"I  was  pretty  much  of  a  chump  when  I  came  in  here  and  asked 
for  a  boy  and  told  you  I  was  going  to  give  him  a  great  chance. 
I  was  pretty  cock-sure  then.  Now  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  much  for  the  kid  at  all,  but  he's  cer- 
tainly doing  ah  awful  lot  for  me.  You  wouldn't  believe  how  much 
I  look  forward  to  the  times  when  I  know  that  he's  coming  around. 
It's  great  business.  I'm  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  the 
chance." 

The  secretary  started  to  speak,  but  the  B.  M.  had  gone.  A 
moment  later,  however,  the  door  opened  and  the  B.  M.'s  head  ap- 
peared again. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  I'm  quitting  at  i  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  now  and  playing  all  my  golf  on  Saturday  afternoons." 

It  is  customary  to  begin  articles  about  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  an  organization  of  unselfish  men,  each 
of  whom  has  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  a  boy,  a  first  offender 
from  the  children's  court.    And  that  is  exactly  true.    Only,  because 


The  Pastor  Is  Hungry 

More  pastors  are  hungry  than  the  world 
will  ever  know.  Not  hungry  for  bread,  of 
course.  That  is  a  minor  hunger.  But  hungry 
for  companionship  with  strong,  sympathetic  men.  The  pastor  is 
often  treated  as  something  less  than,  or  at  least  different  from,  a 
full  grown,  actual  man.  Many  men  talk  differently  to  him  than 
to  others.  They  get  lofty  and  unnatural  or  uncommunicative  with 
the  pastor.  The  pastor  craves  natural,  lively  human  companionship 
with  men.  He  wants  to  be  treated  as  other  Christian  men  are 
treated.  Of  course  there  are  queer  pastors  with  whom  men  can 
never  feel  at  home,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these 
earnest  leading  Christian  workers  of  the  country  rise  to  respond 
to  every  sympathetic  social  approach  of  their  fellow  men.  Feed 
the  pastor's  soul  with  a  little  human  fellowship  and  w-atch  him 
change  and  grow — W.  C.  Covert  in  Men  at  Work. 


Didn't  Know  His  Own  Pastor 

"An  illustration  of  how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  most  brilliant 
ministers  to  impress  New  York  often  recurs  to  my  mind,"  re- 
marked a  gentleman  prominent  in  church  affairs.  "One  would  think 
that  Maltbie  Babcock,  with  his  attractive  personality,  had  as  much 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  a  city  as  any  preacher  could  have,  and 
certainly  when  he  came  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  he  got  a  big 
lot  of  publicity.  It  was  several  months,  however,  after  Dr.  Babcock 
came  to  Brick  church  that  I  met  an  old  friend  who  had  been  my 
roommate  in  the  city  in  my  bachelor  days — a  lawyer  then  with 
offices  downtown.  I  knew  he  was  a  member  of  Brick  church,  and 
so  I  said  to  him  in  course  of  conversation : 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  Maltbie  Babcock?" 

The  man  stared  at  me  blankly. 

"'Maltbie  Babcock?'  he  repeated.    'Who's  Maltbie  Babcock?' 
"He  didn't  know  even  the  name  of  his  own  pastor." 


True  Enough 


Teacher — "Johnny,  can  you  tell  how  iron  was  first  discovered?" 
Johnny — "Yes,  sir.    I  heard  my  father  say  yesterday  that  they 
smelt  it." 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

=  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES-  = 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Bradford 
Horton  is  working  his  way  through  the 
Prestonbury  Theological  Seminary  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  mother's  wishes.  He  is  soloist  in 
Second  church,  does  indexing  for  Preston  bank 
and  tutors  the  grandson  of  Richard  Elmore, 
the  bank's  president,  to  whose  daughter  he  is 


greatly  attracted.  A  fellow  student,  Austin 
Sleighton,  becomes  his  loyal  friend,  but  jealousy 
has  made  him  a  bitter  enemy  in  Oren-Toole, 
bank  employee.  "O.-T."  evolves  a  plan  for 
Horton's  undoing.  He  makes  up  a  package 
containing  $2,000  in  banknotes,  replaces  the 
amount  in  the  bank's  safe  with  a  similar  pack- 


age containing  strips  of  paper,  and  hires  an 
old  beggar  to  hide  the  money  in  Horton's  room, 
declaring  the  parcel  to  be  a  gift  from  a  young 
woman.  Horton  discovers  the  man,  who 
proves  to  be  his  own  father,  angrily  forces  the 
package  back  upon  him,  buys  a  ticket  for  New 
York  and  starts  him  of¥  on  the  train. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Revenge  of  Conscience 

TAKE  THAT  ROCKER,  Sleighton.  It's  comfortable.  I'll 
walk  while  I  talk.  No,  no,"  as  his  friend  demurred,  "sit 
down.  I'd  rather  walk."  It  was  half  past  12.  The 
silence  that  had  followed  the  departure  of  the  midnight  train  had 
been  almost  unbroken  as  the  two  young  men  walked  back  to  the 
seminary.  Sleighton  watched  his  friend's  nervous  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Bradford,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  wouldn't  talk  tonight.  You're  all 
upset.    You'd  better  go  to  bed." 

"No.  We'll  have  it  out.  You've  had  a  look  into  my  closet,  now 
I'll  bring  out  the  skeleton.   I  want  you  to  know  the  bottom  facts." 

"Guess  I  do  understand  the  bottom  facts,  Brad.  I  don't  care  for 
the  details." 

Bradford  stopped  walking.  The  confidence  in  Sleighton's  tone 
came  as  a  surprise.    "You  don't?    After  that  scene?" 

.  "That  scene  doesn't  change  my  opinion  of  you.  I'm  your  friend, 
you  know." 

Bradford  grasped  the  hand  held  out.  "You're  one  worth  having, 
too,"  he  said,  his  voice  choked  with  emotion.  "You  mean  you 
believe  in  me  in  spite  of  having  seen  what  my  father  is?" 

"I  do." 

"My  father !  Think  of  it !"  He  resumed  his  nervous  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  "But  my  mother  wasn't  that  sort,  Sleighton. 
She  was  beautiful  and  gifted  and  had  some  property  when  she 
married  him.  He  broke  her  heart — at  least,  I  can  rpmember  his 
telling  me  so,  long  years  ago  when  I  last  saw  him.  I  never  knew 
her.  She  died  when  I  was  born.  My  father  deserted  me-s— oh,  I've 
had  no  easy  row  to  hoe,  A.  S. !" 

"Don't  tell  me  about  it — it  upsets  you,  Bradford." 

"Guess  you're  right.  Oh,  A.  S.,  now  I've  made  a  place  for  myself 
in  the  world,  and  am  started  to  be  a  man,  why  did  he  have  to 
turn  up  here?  I  couldn't  keep  him.  How  can  I  record  myself  as 
the  son  of  a  drunken  vagabond?  But  I'll  never  be  the  same  to 
you,  now  you  know." 

"Just  the  same,  my  boy.  I'm  Scotch-Irish,  you  know.  We  never 
go  back  on  our  friends.   You  were  adopted,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes.  Horton  was  my  adopted  father's  name.  I  never  knew  till 
I  was  13  that  he  wasn't  my  own  father.  Oh,  it's  no  use,  Sleighton — 
I  must  talk  this  out.    Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  wretched  story." 

The  narrative  that  followed  was  not  a  short  one.  From  it 
Sleighton  learned  in  detail  the  facts  about  his  friend's  early  life 
and  the  reasons  that  made  it  impossible,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  for 
him  to  acknowledge  his  real  parentage,  particularly  in  Prestonbury. 
"People  have  got  to  take  me  for  what  I'm  worth  in  myself,"  he 
ended.    "I've  got  to  win  on  my  own  merits." 

"You'll  win,  all  right,"  said  Sleighton  with  confidence.  "I'll 
stand  by  you.  I  can't  blame  you  for  feeling  as  you  do  about  your 
father;  but,  Bradford,  I  wish  >ou  had  kept  him  till  morning." 

"I  couldn't,"  said  Bradford  miserably.  "Oh,  Sleighton,  I  didn't 
know  he  was  even  living!    It's  too  much!    What  sent  him  here?" 

"God,"  was  Sleighton's  solemn  answer. 

ifi  :^  -Je,  -ifi 

The  messenger  of  the  Preston  Plow  Company  noticed  that  the 
package  given  him  by  Oren-Toole  at  the  bank  next  morning  was 
sealed  with  three  big  red  seals.  He  spoke  of  it  as  he  took  it.  "It's 
the  only  safe  way,"  the  teller  answered. 

The  messenger  repeated  the  words  to  the  cashier  of  the  plow 
company  as  he  broke  the  seals.  "Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  the 
cashier.   "Safe  way!    Martin,  have  you  had  this  open?" 

"No,  sir." 

.  "Pick  up  those  scraps  and  come  with  me  to  the  bank." 
Oren-Toole,  shaking  inwardly,  saw  the  messenger  returning  with 
his  chief.    He  braced  himself  for  the  part  he  must  play,  but  his 
easy  manner  hardly  concealed  the  traces  of  his  sleepless,  anxious 
night. 


"Mr.  Teller,"  said  the  plow  company  official,  "did  you  give  this 
man  a  package  for  us  this  morning?" 
"I  did,  sealed  with  three  seals." 

"Is  this  it?"  And  upon  Oren-Toole's  assent,  he  added,  "Open 
it,  will  you?" 

Oren-Toole  opened  the  package  with  perfect  calmness.  "What's 
this?"  he  asked  with  a  look  of  great  astonishment  as  he  saw  the 
contents;  "what's  your  joke?" 

"It's  no  joke.  That  package  came  to  me  with  three  unbroken 
seals.    You  see  what  was  in  it  when  I  opened  it." 

Oren-Toole  called  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  to  him  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  rehearsed.  He  directed  Oren-Toole  to  replace  the  money  at 
once,  asking  the  cashier  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  anyone, 
and  at  once  sent  a  summons  to  the  directors  of  the  bank  to  meet  at 
I  o'clock.  At  that  meeting  Oren-Toole  again  told  the  story  of  how 
he  had  put  up  the  money  the  day  before,  and  that  morning  given  it 
to  the  messenger.  To  the  majority  of  his  hearers  the  whole  thing 
seemed  a  mystery.  But  Ansley  Jickers,  who  with  his  father  and 
brother  was  among  the  directors,  spoke  up  promptly  in  response  to 
the  president's  request  for  opinions. 

"If  you  please,"  he  said,  turning  to  Oren-Toole,  "I  should  like 
to  ask  the  teller  some  questions.  Mr.  Oren-Toole,  who  was  the  old 
man  talking  with  you  by  the  bank  door  yesterday?'' 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  teller,  outwardly  cool  but  within 
both  astonished  and  frightened.  "He  was  an  old  tramp  who  asked 
me  for  a  dime  as  I  went  out  at  noon  for  dinner.  He  looked  hungry 
and  poor,  and  I  took  him  to  Sylvester's." 

"You  are  sure  you  do  not  know  who  he  was?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Was  he  in  the  bank  at  all?" 
"Not  that  I  am  aware." 

"Have  you  seen  him  since  you  gave  him  his  dinner?" 

"I  saw  him  twice.  I  left  the  bank  for  a  few  minutes  about  3 
o'clock,  and  he  stood  by  the  door.  On  my  way  fo  the  musicale  last 
night  I  saw  him  again  on  the  street  going  toward  the  seminary." 

"Was  Mr.  Horton  in  the  bank  when  you  counted  this  cash?" 

"Yes." 

"Whereabout  in  the  bank  does  Mr.  Horton  work?" 

"Next  desk  to  me." 

"Did  he  see  you  count  this  money?" 

"J  think  he  knew  I  was  counting  and  putting  money  into  a 
package." 

"Did  Mr.  Horton  see  this  old  man  with  you." 

"I  think  not." 

"Did  anyone?" 

"It  seems  you  did." 

"You  say  you  went  out  in  the  afternoon.    About  what  time?" 
"Three  o'clock." 

"Was  anyone  left  in  the  bank  with  Mr.  Horton?" 
"No.    The  other  clerks  had  gone." 
"How  long  were  you  gone  from  the  bank?" 
"A  half  hour." 

"Could  Mr.  Horton  have  taken  this  money  and  put  the  dummy 
pieces  in  its  place  while  you  were  gone?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  put  into  the  safe  the  package  which  the  plow  company 
has  returned?" 

"I  put  a  package  into  the  safe,  and  as  the  safe  bears  no  mark 
of  having  been  opened,  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  that  I  delivered 
to  the  messenger." 

"That  is  all,"  said  Ansley.  "Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  give- 
the  teller  leave  to  retire." 

When  Oren-Toole  had  gone,  the  lawyer  continued :  "Gentlemen, 
there  has  been  no  robbery  of  the  safe.  It  could  only  be  opened  by 
an  expert,  and  he  would  have  left  his  marks.  A  thief  would  have 
taken  all  the  money  in  the  safe,  and  have  left  no  dummy.  The 
original  package  never  went  into  the  safe.  This  robbery  is  some- 
where between  the  teller,  Mr.  Horton  and  the  old  man." 
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"Who  do  you  think  took  it,  squire?"  asked  a  director. 

"I  do  not  think — I  know." 

"Who  was  it?   How  do  you  know?" 

"I  am  not  on  the  stand,  gentlemen,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Have  the  directors  anything  to  propose?"  asked  the  president. 

"Yes !"  Two  or  three  spoke  at  once.  "Issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Horton  and  have  his  room  searched." 

"Gentlemen,"  spoke  up  the  druggist,  "issue  a  warrant  for  my  ar- 
rest and  search  the  drug  store.  You'll  find  just  as  much  of  that 
money  there  as  in  Mr.  Horton's  room.  This  talk's  all  rubbish,  as 
far  as  that  student's  concerned.  The  money  is  gone.  Now  keep 
still;  lay  low.  Two  thousand  dollars  can't  go  flying  off  without 
leaving  some  clew.  There's  a  bungler  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but  his 
name  isn't  Bradford  Horton." 

Nevertheless  the  arrest  and  search  were  ordered.  Mr.  Elmore, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  Oren-Toole  and  the  Jickers  brothers  were  in  the 
office  of  the  police  magistrate  when  the  officer  arrived  with  Horton. 
The  formal  charge  of  having  robbed  the  bank  was  preferred  by 
the  president  and  treasurer.  Ansley  Jickers  announced  himself 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  asked  permission  to  see  him 
alone  before  the  hearing.  The  officer  reported  a  careful  search 
of  the  student's  room,  and  no  money  to  be  found  nor  any  trace 
of  any. 

Oren-Toole  told  his  story,  making  no  charges  and  giving  no 
hint  that  he  suspected  anyone.  Horton,  to  whom  the  arrest  had 
come  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  stated  his  case,  the  old  man  figuring 
largely  in  the  narrative.    His  closing  was  suggestive : 

"I  put  a  package,"  he  said,  "about  the  size  of  this  dummy  into 
the  inside  pocket  of  the  old  man's  coat.  I  think  it  must  have  con- 
tained the  missing  money.  I  believe  the  person  who  the  old  man 
said  gave  him  the  package,  if  he  can  be  identified,  is  the  man 
who  took  the  money." 


The  face  of  Oren-Toole  flushed  and  then  went  white,  which 
Ansley  Jickers  noticed.  "I  knew,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  knew  that 
I  knew."  Aloud  he  addressed  the  magistrate.  ^"Your  honor,  I  wish 
to  ask  Mr.  Oren-Toole  some  questions  based  on  what  he  has  already 
said  to  the  directors  of  the  bank.  I  wish  to  know  if  he  usually 
counts  out  and  puts  up  money  the  day  before  it  is  wanted?" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  answered  the  teller. 

"How  came  you  to  do  it  in  this  case?" 

"The  plow  company  had  sent  up  a  memorandum  of  the  particular 
denominations  of  bills  they  wanted,  and  I  was  making  sure  we 
had  them." 

"At  what  time  of  day  did  you  put  up  this  money?" 
"Between  i  and  3  o'clock." 
"That  was  after  you  had  seen  the  old  man?" 
Oren-Toole  assented. 

"How  was  it  that  you  and  Mr.  Horton  were  alone  in  the  bank 
that  afternoon?" 

"Two  of  the  clerks  had  gone  out  by  special  permission  to  see 
the  ball  game." 
"You  went  out  at  3  o'clock  also,  leaving  Mr.  Ronton  alone?" 
"Yes." 

"Had  you  put  the  money  in  the  safe  before  going?" 
"No." 

"Mr.  Horton  could  have  stolen  that  money  and  gone,  or  made 
the  dummy  package  and  gone,  before  your  return,  could  he  not?" 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
"Did  you  not  think  of  this  as  possible?" 

"That  is  an  improper  question,  Mr.  Jickers,"  interrupted  the, 
magistrate.  "The  inquiry  will  stop  here.  Mr.  Horton  is  held  in 
$200  bail.  In  default  of  that  we  shall  have  to  entertain  you  over 
Sunday,  Mr.  Horton.  Court  will  resume  this  inquiry  on  Monday 
morning  at  10  o'clock."  (Continued  on  page  1809) 


1ET  THE  OLD  HEBREW  have  his  vine  and  fig  tree;  but  give 
.  the  Wayfarer  a  Christmas  tree  in  his  own  home  and  he  will 
sing  a  song  of  peace  and  contentment.    Little  hands,  helped 
by  larger,  should  trim  the  tree  with  the  treasured  trinkets  of  former 
years ;  to  the  music  of  happy  chatter  concerning  Christmases  agone 
and  the  Christmas  to  come.    "I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep" — this  on 
Saturday  evening,  with  Christmas  not  due  until 
Monday — "and   not   wake   up    until  Christmas 
morning,"  wistfully  remarks  Buster. 


St.  Nick 
in  Our 
Town 


Three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys 
are  awake,  but  trying  to  keep  quiet  until  it  is 
time  to  dress  to  meet  Santa  at  half  past  4  o'clock. 
This  is  one  day  in  the  year  when  desire  out- 
runs the  dawn;  and  ere  the  clock  has  struck 
4  the  eager  youngsters  are  out  of  bed  and  dressing  fireman- 
fashion  and  urging  sleepy  parents  to  rise.  "Hurry,  father;  he'll 
be  here  before  you're  ready."  Even  the  bachelor  parson,  who  has 
come  where  his  stocking  would  be  likely  to  have  something  in  it 
beside  a  hole,  must  appear,  half  awake  and  disheveled,  in  a  dress- 
ing gown,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  approach  of  Old  Saint  Nick. 


There  is  no  make-believe  about  Santa  Claus  in  the  Wayfarer's 
town — the  old  gentleman  himself,  ruddy,  hale  and  hearty,  with  a 
"Merry  Christmas!"  that  can  be  heard  half  a  block  away,  and  with 
jingling  sleigh  bells  that  are  the  last  touch  of  verisimilitude,  makes 
the  rounds  of  more  than  twoscore  homes  before  daylight  every 
Christmas  morning.  Doors  are  left  open  for  him,  and  lights  burn- 
ing, and  he  pops  in  with  his  cheery  greetings;  admires  the  tree, 
shakes  hands  with  the  children  and  is  of¥  again  with  a  shout,  while 
the  stranger  wonders  if  it  all  is  a  dream.  Neighborliness  has  many 
manifestations  in  this  town ;  but  none  is  more  beautiful  or  profit- 
able than  the  annual  visit  of  our  big-souled  Santa  Claus,  God 
tless  him ! 

There  are  other  Christmas  philanthropies  than  dinners  for  the 
dinnerless,  and  the  Wayfarer  counts  the  dissemination  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit,  by  this  tireless  Christian  gentleman,  at  the  cost  of  sleep- 
lessness, preparedness,  no  little  physical  labor,  and  unlimited  good 
will,  a  service  in  peculiar  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  day.  Why  is 
it  not  practicable  for  many  another  neighborhood?  To  make  little 
children  happy  is  the  truest  of  Christmas  ministries. 


Expensive  keeping  of  Christmas  is  not  in  vogue  in  the  community 
where  the  Wayfarer  rejoices  to  live ;  and  are  there  anywhere  also 
so  many  happy,  congenial  children?  A  wholesome  home  life,  and 
a  genuine  democracy  among  the  youngsters,  makes  easy  and  most 
satisfactory  a  Christmas  that  is  not  dependent  upon  lavish  purchases. 


A  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  also  lives  in  the  Wayfarer's  town.  She  is  the 
fairy  godmother  of  the  boys  and  girls,  a  wise  woman  who  gives 
herself  to  the  next  generation  in  countless  ways.  As  leader  of  the 
junior  Christian  Endeavor  society  and  of  the  junior  department 
of  the  Sunday  school,  she  has  a  loyal  following  true  to  her  leader- 
ship. So  on  Christmas  eve  she  leads  a  band  of  "waits"  about  the 
village,  singing  Christmas  carols  at  the  homes  of  various  friends 
The  music  of  children's  voices  upon  the  night  air  caroling,  "It 
Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear,"  and  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
lingers  with  the  Wayfarer  as  a  fragrant  Christmas  memory.  That 
ministry  by  the  juniors  and  their  tireless  leader  helped  redeem  the 
day  to  its  sacred  significance. 


Undoubtedly,  the  heart  of  Christmas  is  one's  own  fireside — and 
fortunate  is  he  who  has  an  open  fireplace — where  the  stockings 
hang;  and  where  Christmas  remembrances  may  be  shared  and 
Christmas  nonsense  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Alas  for  the  man  who  can- 
not have  as  much  fun  with  a  mechanical  toy  as  the  youngster  for 
whom  it  was  designed !  This  is  the  day  that  levels  us  all  to  child- 
hood's stature;  and  the  true  lover  of  Christmas  will  make  his  way 
to  some  home  where  children  are. 


Christmas  has  its  fashions;  and  the  Wayfarer  rejoices  in  the  new 
trend  toward  the  exchange  of  cards  among  friends,  instead  of  gifts. 
The  problem  of  purchases  for  friends  whom  one's  heart  remembers 
at  Christmas  had  become  vexatious  for  many  who  are  richer  in  love 
than  in  money.  Now  the  satisfactory  British  custom  of  sending 
Christmas  cards  has  been  generally  adopted  in  America.  The  senti- 
ments and  the  printing  are  an  improvement  upon  the  accepted 
English  fashion ;  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  appropriateness  of  the 
greetings  that  came  to  the  Wayfarer's  home  sweetly  flavored  the 
day.  This  new  mode  means  the  exchange  of  thoughts;  and  the 
increase  of  the  interchange  of  Christmas  thoughts  exalts  the  truest 
keeping  of  the  great  day.  The  Wayfarer. 
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LET'S  TAKE  a  shiny  airship  and  let's  name  it  Santa  Claus, 
'    And  go  a-whisking  off  across  the  blue, 
And  let's  do  a  lot  of  errands  for  the  very  best  of  saints, 

Who  hasn't  time  for  all  he  wants  to  do. 
There  are  polar  bears  complaining  up  among  the  northern  snows 

That  they  haven't  any  honey  for  their  cubs ; 
And  mother  mermaids  moaning  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

'Cause  they  have  to  do  their  washing  without  tubs. 
There  are  fish  as  good  as  any  that  did  ever  swim  the  sea, 

Who  have  never  had  a  tonic  for  their  blood, 
And  sea  cows  ruminating  where  the  water  grasses  grow, 

Who  have  never  had  a  new  taste  for  their  cud. 
There  are  monkeys  in  menageries  who  tell  me  that  it's  years 

Since  they  had  a  single  cocoanut  to  throw. 
And  that  as  for  tails  prehensile,  they  have  nothing  to  prehense, 

So  the  object's  really  nothing  but  a  show. 
There  are  jackdaws  kept  in  cages  with  no  single  thing  to  steal, 

And  you  know  a  daw  would  rather  steal  than  eat; 
There  are  kangaroos  with  pouches  just  as  empty  as  a  gourd 

Who'd  be  pleased  to  fill  them  up  with  something  sweet; 
And  centipedes  who  should,  by  rights,  have  long  ago  been  shod, 

Who've  never  even  seen  a  boot  or  shoe. 
And  owls  who  keep  protesting  that  they  wouldn't  be  so  dull 

If  they  only  had  a  lesson  book  or  two. 
And  we  shan't  forget  the  parrots,  who  with  beaks  designed  to  hook, 

Never  had  an  hour's  fishing  in  their  days. 
Nor  the  bats,  who,  if  they'd  spectacles  that  really  fitted  well. 

Would  travel  in  more  reputable  ways. 
What  ho !  What  ho !  the  Santa  Claus !  Swoop  down  from  out  the  sky ! 

We're  ready  with  our  bundles.    Heave  ahoy ! 
Stand  fast  and  pack  her  solid  to  the  very  outer  rim. 

And  tuck  in  every  chink  a  Christmas  toy. 
As  we  skim  across  the  water  we  will  drop  the  presents  in 

For  thostf  who  dare  not  venture  on  the  land. 
And  when  we  reach  the  forest,  we  will  hang  them  on  the  trees 

And  mark  them  so  the  least  can  understand. 
What  ho !   What  ho !  the  Santa  Claus  !   The  time  is  growing  short — 

Pull  all  the  anchors  up  and  let  her  go ! 
No  beast  must  be  forgotten  from  the  East  unto  the  West, 
Nor  from  land  of  southern  sun  to  land  of  snow. 
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Making  Full  the  Empty  Heart 


BY  MARY  HUMPHREY 


IT  WAS  JUST  after  Thanksgiving  that  a 
friend  and  I  set  aside  two  days  for  Christ- 
mas shopping.  On  one  of  our  little  trips 
we  met  a  casual  acquaintance  while  at  lunch- 
eon. With  the  enthusiasm  that  this  season 
always  brings  to  her  my  friend  exclaimed: 

"So  you've  been  playing  Santa  Claus  this 
morning,  too  ?" 

To  the  woman's  face  came  a  look  of  chill, 
as  if  a  raw  wind  had  pierced  her  through  and 
through. 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  see,  we  never  observe 
Christmas  in  our  home.  With  us  it  is  too  sad 
an  anniversary  even  slightly  to  be  tinged  with 
happiness.  My  sister  died  on  Christmas  Day 
a  icvi  years  ago,  and,  of  course,  the  holidays 
have  since  been  a  blank  page  to  us  in  the 
matter  of  celebrating.  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
plan  gifts  and  merrymaking.  On  the  contrary, 
I  always  wish  I  might  go  to  sleep  early  in 
December  and  not  waken  until  after  the  New 
Year  has  begun." 

"But — but  aren't  there  children  in  your  fam- 
ily?" I  could  not  refrain  from  saying. 

"Yes,  and  they  have  been  brought  up  to  re- 
spect our  wishes  in  the  matter,"  came  the 
reply  in  a  tone  to  make  us  feel  that  the  mat- 
ter was  a  closed  incident,  so  far  as  our  conver- 
siition  was  concerned. 

The  woman  finished  her  luncheon  and  bade 
us  good-by.  My  companion  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  blankly. 

"That  poor,  poor  woman  !  Those  poor  chil- 
dren," she  finally  sighed,  "cheated  out  of  the 
greatest  glory  of  life.  But  let's  not  talk  about 
it.  I  haven't  words  to  express  what  I  think 
of  such  an  attitude." 

And  with  that  we  dropped  the  subject.  Yet 
all  day,  and  for  days  afterwards,  a  picture  of 
that  joyless  home  at  the  glad  Christmas  season 
uauld  keep  flashing  across  my  mind. 

The  empty  heart !  How  often  we  meet  it, 
in  this  world  too  carefully  schooled  in  selfish- 
ness. To  its  possessor  belongs  none  of  the 
charm  which  encircles  an  overflowing  love  of 
life — none  of  the  peace  and  joy  that  result  from 
becoming  as  little  children. 

But  for  every  empty  heart,  I  argued,  there 
must  be  at  least  one  full  of  interest  in  human 
welfare  and  the  deeper  things  of  life. 

And  at  last  my  thought  strayed  to  a  Chicago 
family  of  my  acquaintance.  Years  ago  the 
oldest  son — ;handsome,  talented,  loved  by  all — 
fell  ill  with  an  incurable  disease.  For  months 
he  lay  in  a  hospital,  and  finally,  just  three  days 
before  Christmas,  his  life  flickered  out.  Serv- 
ices for  him  were  held  early  Christmas  morn- 
ing, directly  after  which  his  sister  and  brother 
rode  to  the  hospital  where  he  had  spent  his 
last  hours.  Both  exceptional  musicians,  they 
wtnt  quietly  about  among  the  charity  wards  of 
the  institution,  singing  Christmas  songs  and 
Ijravely  scattering  Christmas  cheer.  And  every 
Christmas  Day  since  then  this  little  ceremony 
has  been  repeated.  What  a  tribute  to  the  love 
that  conquers  human  grief,  to  the  triumph  of 
love  over  the  empty  heart,  to  the  power  of  faith 
that  reaches — we  know  not  to  what  distances  ! 

Then,  too,  I  have  thought  often  during  these 
last  weeks  of  a  friend  who  •  has  just  been 
plunged  from  great  happiness  into  deep  sor- 
row. Her  husband  was  recently  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  and  she  is  left  with  four 
young  children  and  heavy  business  cares. 

"How  ever  are  you  going  to  live  through 
Christmas  this  year?"  a  neighbor  asked  her. 
"Your  husband  always  made  so  much  of  it,  I 
dare  say  you'll  want  to  forget  that  such  a  day 
exists." 

The  questioner  received  a  straight,  sad  look. 
"Why,  no,  indeed,  I  don't  want  to  forget  the 
happiest  day  of  the  year,  the  day  that  we  all 
enjoyed  together  more  than  any  other.  I  have 
planned  gifts  for  the  children  just  as  nearly 
as  I  could  the  way  their  father  and  I  would 
have  done ;  and  they  will  make  gifts  to  each 
other  and  to  certain  outsiders.  We'll  have  a 
family  dinner  and  a  tree — and  all ;  and  the 
monev  the  children  and  I  should  have  spent 


for  John  we" — there  was  a  tremble  on  the 
bravely  smiling  lips — "we  have  decided  to  give 
toward  making  several  poor  families  happier. 
No,  indeed,  I  shall  not  shut  our  doors  on 
Christmas  happiness.  That  is  for  the  living, 
you  know." 

Yes,  Christmas  is  for  the  living  and  the  lov- 
ing. Not  only  is  it  the  birthday  of  the  Man 
of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief.  It  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Lord  of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace 
on  earth,  of  life  itself. 

For  those  of  us  whom  sorrow  may  have 
touched  during  the  last  year,  or  during  other 
years,  are  there  not  joys  remaining  which  out- 
weigh the  grief,  or  phantoms  of  grief,  that 
skirt  our  pathway  ?  Ought  we,  dare  we  so 
far  forget  the  benefits  of  God  as  to  measure  his 
loving  wisdom  by  our  own  selfish  ignorance  ? 
Is  not  the  sun  glow  better  than  the  cold  night 
wind  in  our  hearts  ?  But  we  can  never  make 
the  sun  glow  by  shutting  the  joyous,  vivid 
things  from  life;  by  grief-clasped  indifference 


The  World's  Cradle  Song 

BY  M.  W.  L. 

The   march   of   trade    for   a   time  is 
stayed, 

Greed's  ceaseless  wheels  grind  slow, 
For  the  sake  of  a  Babe  in  a  manger 
laid, 

^Yhere  a  mother's  voice  croons  low. 

Desire's  hot  flush  turns  to  shame's  slow 
blush. 

By  the  creche  where  the  Christ  Child 
lies. 

Life's  turbulent  rush  is  stilled  by  the 
hush 

In  a  brooding  mother's  eyes. 

P'or  a  space  we  stay  by  a  manger  to 
pray. 

While  childhood's  faith  grows  strong ; 
For  the  earth  today  is  turning  its  way 
To  the  tune  of  a  cradle  song. 


to  the  duty  and  the  beauty  of  living.  It  comes 
only  through  forgetfulness  of  self,  through 
abiding  faith,  through  devotion  and  loving 
service  to  others.  Out  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
it  is  possible  to  work  a  new  love  and  a  new  un- 
derstanding, which  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
Christmas  spirit.  * 
Let  us  not  blow  the  chill  breath  of  the  empty 
heart  upon  our  Christmas  candles.  But,  lighted 
with  the  taper  of  service  and  of  childlike  faith, 
through  love  let  us  keep  them  burning  brightly. 

Janet's  Christmas  Spelling 
Tree 

BY  MAY  BROWN  LOOMIS 

JANET  IS  MODERN.  She  does  not  know 
how  to  spell  very  well,  and,  until  recently, 
has  never  s^een  the  use  in  trying  to  learn. 
To  be  sure,  she  is  not  very  old — only  "eight  and 
a  half,"  she  would  tell  you — but  her  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  ever  knowing 
anything  except  fairy  stories  has  really  been 
alarming. 

It  has  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  connect 
the  knowledge  forced  upon  hrr  at  school  with 
the  fun  and  play  at  home  in  which  she  has 
always  delighted  and  engaged  with  resourceful 
intelligence.  To  make  her  understand,  since 
she  is  not  a  natural  scholar,  that  "lessons," 
especially  in  her  stumblingblock  spelling,  would 
help  her  to  play  more  entertainingly  was  most 
important,  and  as  we  finally  originated  a  game 
which  by  direct  appeal  to  her  imagination  in- 
spired an  interest  in  a  much  despised  "speller," 
I  have  been  asked  to  describe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  other  "lazy"  little  girls  and  boys. 


Last  year,  a  month  before  Christmas,  I 
bought  a  German  toy  Christmas  tree  about  two 
feet  high — a  small  forest  fir  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  quite  as  well — and  for 
an  hour  each  afternoon  Janet  and  I  played, 
in  the  manner  to  be  described,  at  trimming  it 
for  Santa  Claus  and  "mother." 

I  cut  from  heavy  bright  colored  paper  of 
varying  shades  harmonious  as  a  whole  many  of 
the  ornaments  and  toys  commonly  used  for 
the  decoration  of  Christmas  trees,  patterns 
for  which  were  easily  made  by  drawing  them 
on  tracing  paper  placed  over  pictures  of  toys 
to  be  found  in  children's  books  and  magazine 
advertisements.  If  one  draws  well  this  me- 
chanical method  need  not  be  resorted  to.  Our 
paper  toys  were  all  in  miniature,  to  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  tree,  but  every  one  of  them 
— stars,  balls,  stockings  for  candy,  dolls,  toy  dogs 
and  trumpeT:s — was  large  enough  to  have  the 
name  of  the  "present"  it  represented  printed 
and  written  upon  it.  With  a  small  bodkin  holes 
v/cre  punched  in  each  paper  toy,  and  fine  green 
wire  loops  were  inserted  for  hanging  them  upon 
the  branches  of  the  fairy  evergreen.  Then 
they  were  ready  for  Janet  to  play  (?)  with. 

First,  she  chose  the  toy  she  wanted  to  hang 
upon  her  tree — I  am  sure  you  will  guess  that 
the  game  was  begun  by  the  selection  of  a  bril- 
liant yellow  star  for  the  tip-top — then  she 
learned  how  to  spell  its  name  by  writing  and 
printing  it  over  and  over  on  a  tea-paper  school 
pad.  When  she  could  spell  it  without  looking 
she  proudly  hung  a  star,  ball,  doll,  bag  of  pop- 
corn or  candy,  upon  one  of  the  feathery 
branches. 

By  the  time  the  whole  tree  was  gayly  dec- 
orated with  these  fantastic  bits  of  bright  paper 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing,  and  Janet  knew 
well  her  lesson  for  Santa  Claus,  as  each  after- 
noon, before  beginning  to  add  new  papers,  she 
had  "passed"  in  a  review  of  those  already 
hung.  If  she  missed  one  word  the  correspond- 
ing papers  were  all  taken  off,  and  not  replaced 
until  she  learned  it. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  spelling  tree  was 
proudly  presented  to  "mother,"  who  was  as- 
tonished and  delighted  when  Janet  proceeded 
to  "spell  every  present  on  it"  ! 

Our  Circle  Broken 

Sadness  has  come  to  our  Home  Council 
circle  in  the  passing  to  the  Christmas  Land  of 
one  of  its  active  and  loyal  members,  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  France  of  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  France  will  be  recalled  as  the  author 
of  the  prize-winning  story  of  the  Thanksgiving 
contest — "Giving  Thanks  in  Adversity."  The 
day  after  writing  her  story  she  was  gathered 
home,  without  knowledge  of  her  success. 

In  bringing  the  story  to  a  close  she  quoted 
those  lines  of  Whittier's — 

The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain. 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

These  are  perhaps  the  last  words  that  Mrs. 
France  penned  before  she  herself  touched  that 
robe  and  found  the  eternal  healing. 

As  our  broken  circle  draws  together  once 
more  in  friendly  fellowship  it  will  be  with 
tender  thoughts  of  the  one  who  "is  not  gone, 
hut  just  away." 

Taking  No  Chances 

Two  little  boys  in  a  Kansas  village,  whose 
parents  go  out  a  good  deal  in  the  evening,  are 
left  in  care  of  a  grandmother  who  looks  after 
them.  A  few  nights  before  Christmas,  says 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  boys  were 
getting  ready  to  go  to  bed  and  were  saying 
their  prayers. 

Little  Jimmie  was  petitioning  for  a  certain 
line  of  Christmas  presents  and  he  was  doing  it 
in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  for  half  a  mile. 
The  noise  annoyed  his  older  brother,  who  in- 
terrupted Jimmie  to  ask : 

"What  you  prayin'  for  Christmas  presents 
so  loud  for?    The  Lord  ain't  deef." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Jimmie,  "but  grandma 
is!" 
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Thankful  McNary's  Christmas  Angel 

BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 


THANKFUL  McNARY  believed  in  mir- 
acles. She  had  lived  fourteen  years 
with  ever  increasing  faith.  Nothing 
could  convince  her  that  a  miracle  might  not 
be  performed  before  her  very  eyes.  For  Thank- 
ful had  never  forgotten  the  black  hen  that 
came  in  direct  answer  to  prayer  when  she  was 
a  small  child.  That  was  in  the  days  when  the 
McNary  farm  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ; 
the  year  before  the  hail  storm  not  only  de- 
stroyed standing  crops  and  the  vineyard  but 
paralyzed  Mr.  McNary's  ambition  at  the  same 
time.   

Family  pride,  so  far  as  poultry  was  con- 
cerned, had  at  that  time  centered  in  prize 
winning  Plymouth  Rocks.  Now  Thankful  had 
no  objection  to  blue  ribbons  won  by  fowls  at 
county  fairs,  but  she  felt  that  the  flock  was 
incomplete  without  one  black  hen.  This  addi- 
tion to  his  stock  her  father  laughingly  refused 
to  consider,  although  he  gave  his  daughter  un- 
limited freedom  in  the  matter  of  prayer. 
Grandfather  McNary  was  consulted  and  said 
he  could  see  no  more  impropriety  in  praying 
for  a  hen  than  in  asking  for  any  other  tem- 
poral blessing — and  Grandfather  McNary  was 
an  authority  in  the  community  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

Accordingly  morning,  noon  and  night  Thank- 
ful McNary  prayed  for  a  black  hen ;  not  a 
black  hen  with  chickens  but  a  plain  black  hen. 
Father  and  mother  smiled,  the  smaller  brothers 
and  sisters  wondered  and  grandfather  finally 
suggested  that  petitions  were  not  always  granted 
exactly  as  one  expected  ;  possibly  it  might  not 
be  right  for  Thankful  McNary  to  possess  her 
heart's  desire. 

His  caution  proved  unnecessary,  for  in  due 
time  the  hen  arrived  ;  a  black  hen.  She  came 
apparently  of  her  own  accord,  laid  an  egg  in 
the  McNary  barn  and  flew  to  the  kitchen  door 
to  tell  the  news. 

"It's  mx  hen  !"  exclaimed  Thankful. 

The  children  believed  her  words  were  true  ; 
not  so  father.  "That  hen  belongs  to  Neighbor 
Thompson,"  he  said.  "I  saw  her  fiy  over  the 
orchard  fence." 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  black  hen  un- 
derstood her  destiny.  She  went  to  roost  that 
night  in  the  McNary  henhouse.  Mr.  McNary, 
in  spite  of  protest,  carried  her,  squawking  and 
struggling,  up  the  hill  to  Henry  Thompson's. 
This  performance  was  repeated  without  varia- 
tion for  a  week,  when  both  farmers  lost  pa- 
tience. 

"Tell  your  girl  Thankful  to  keep  that  pesky 
hen.  She's  bound  to  sit  anyway !"  advised 
Neighbor  Thompson,  who  didn't  know  until 
that  hour  that  he  was  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence. 

In  less  than  two  months  the  hen  was  explain- 
ing matters  to  fourteen  black  chickens  and 
teaching  them  to  live  lives  of  usefulness  on  the 
McNary  farm. 

Then  followed  the  storm  and  decline  of 
family  fortunes.  By  the  time  Thankful  Mc- 
Nary was  14  years  old  the  farm  had  dwindled 
from  160  to  forty  acres ;  the  fences  were 
dilapidated,  cattle  had  died,  crops  had  failed 
and  the  McNarys  would  have  been  literally 
out  at  the  elbows  but  for  the  determination  of 
Mrs.  McNary.   ^ 

While  helping  her  mother  patch,  darn  and 
make  over  the  family  wardrobe,  Thankful  sang, 
laughed  and  refused  to  consider  poverty  any- 
thing but  a  temporary  blessing. 

"Who  knows,"  she  was  wont  to  remark,  "who 
knows  but  that  one  of  us  children  will  be  so 
rich  some  day  that  we  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  our  money,  if  it  wasn't,  for  something 
to  remember  back  to  that  will  make  us  share 
with  the  hungr)'  poor?  We  never  have  been 
hungry,  either." 

The  McNarys  never  were  hungry  until  after 
Mr.  McNary  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  Thanks- 
giving Day  found  him  pale  and  weak,  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table  facing  a  steaming  plat- 
ter of  beans  in  place  of  the  old-time  turkey. 


To  be  sure,  the  dish  was  garnished  with  ge- 
ranium leaves  and  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
bread,  butter  and  milk — but  the  family  hungered 
for  that  turkey. 

Mr.  McNary's  voice  was  shaky  when  he  re- 
quested grandfather  to  ask  the  blessing.  "No 
Christmas  this  year,  children,"  he  faltered  in- 
stead of  making  the  usual  response.  Thankful 
McNary  never  remembered  an  occasion  before 
when  her  father  failed  to  say  "Amen"  at  the 
close  of  grandfather's  prayer. 

Jimmy  McNary  was  the  first  to  break  an 
uncomfortable  silence.  "Thankful  says  we'll 
have  a  Christmas." 

"But  not  a  stocking  Christmas,  I  don't  sup- 
pose," protested  Kathleen,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  Jimmy. 

"Yes,  a  regular  hang-up-your-stockings-and- 
find-them-full-of-everything-you-w  anted  on 
Christmas  morning!    Thankful  said  that!" 

"We'll  be  fortunate  if  we  have  enough  to  eat 
this  winter,"  ventured  father,  "and  wood  enough 
to  keep  us  warm,  without  any  particular  Christ- 
mas." 

"Thankful  said  so,"  Jimmy  insisted,  bring- 
ing a  smile  to  Mr.  McNary's  discouraged  face. 


Jesus  and  the  Little  Ones 

BY  WILLIS  A.  ELLIS 

When  Jesus  on  our  earth  did  dwell 
He  loved  the  little  children  well. 
When  multitudes  his  presence  sought 
E'en  little  ones  to  him  were  brought. 
When  some  would  fain  forbid,  said  he, 
"Nay,  suffer  them  to  come  to  me." 

A  little  child  it  was  that  lay 
Within  the  manger  that  great  day 
When  Bethlehem's  bright-burning  star 
Led  on  the  wise  men  from  afar. 
From  sin  all  free  and  undefiled 
The  Saviour  dwelt  on  earth  a  child. 

O  great  and  loving  heart !  When  came 
The  days  of  manhood,  thou  the  same 
Remained  that  thou  hadst  ever  been — 
Pure,  spotless  and  unstained  by  sin. 
O  children,  give  the  reverence  due 
To  him  who  loved  and  died  for  you. 


"How  is  it,  daughter?"  he  inquired.  "How 
do  you  think  these  youngsters  will  get  anything 
in  their  stockings  this  year?  We're  pretty 
near  down  to  rock  bottom,  my  child,  pretty 
near  !" 

"She  said  all  the  stockings,  grandfather's, 
too,"  went  on  the  eager  voice  of  Jimmy,  "and 
I  believe  it!" 

There  were  eight  around  that  table — grand- 
father, father,  mother.  Thankful,  Kathleen, 
John,  Jimmy  and  Elizabeth.  Everyone  laughed 
at  Jimmy's  emphatic  remark.  He  laughed,  too, 
because  the  family  had  become  cheerful. 

"She — she's  been  saying  her  prayers,"  sug- 
gested Elizabeth.  "She — she  says  we've  all 
done  the  best  we  could,  we've  shared  everything 
we  own  with  everyone  that  needed  any  of  it, 
and  we've  been  kind  to  dumb  animals,  and 
we've  been  gopd  to  all  creatures  great  and 
small,  and  we  haven't  worn  any  birds  on  our 
hats ;  and,  anyway,  it's  in  the  Bible  about  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  the  Lord  knows 
that  you  have  need  of  these  things  before  you 
ask  him  and  if  he  sent  the  hail  storm  that  was 
all  right !  She  says  we  need  a  Christmas  this 
year  because  our  father  has  been  sick  and 
gi;ant  this  petition  we  ask  thee,  O  Lord  !" 

"Yes,  sir !"  added  Jimmy,  who  had  tried  in 
vain  to  interrupt  his  sister's  rapid  speech. 

By  this  time  father  and  mother  looked  thor- 
oughly forgetful  of  turkeys  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  grandfather  was  busy  wiping  his  spectacles 
and  Thankful  McNary's  face  was  crimson. 

"Well?"  inquired  father. 

Feeling  called  on  to  explain.  Thankful  Mc- 


Nary looked  steadily  at  her  plate  as  she  an- 
swered :    "Remember  the  black  hen." 


Not  wishing  their  daughter  to  lose  faith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McNary  determined  to  be  a  bit  reck- 
less at  Christmas  time ;  they  would  manage 
somehow  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  the  best 
stocking  filling  advantage.  They  tried  and 
failed. 

Christmas  eve  passed  happily  until  8  o'clock, 
when  the  children  went  to  bed. 

"I  am  so  relieved  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  McNary 
when  the  children  began  tramping  noisily 
through  the  long  hall  above.  "Not  one  word 
:ibout  stockings  !  That's  the  result  of  teaching 
children  that  happiness  doesn't  depend  on  one's 
possessions.  I  believe  we  shall  have  tomorrow 
the  merriest  Christmas  we  have  ever  known." 

Mrs.  McNary's  words  proved  true. 

In  the  big  front  room  upstairs  Thankful  Mc- 
Nary was  the  center  of  an  expectant  group. 

"Here  they  are,"  whispered  Kathleen. 
"Papa's  socks  and  grandpa's,  and  mamma's 
stocking  and  one  of  yours  and  mine,  and  John's 
and  Jimmy's  and  Elizabeth's.  Hush,  Elizabeth  ; 
don't  get  in  Thankful's  way,  either,  or  she  can't 
get  ready." 

"Where  are  my  matches?"  inquired  Thank- 
ful McNary,  hastily  preparing  for  a  walk  into 
the  cold  night.  "I'm  glad  there  isn't  a  speck 
of  wind  to  blow  our  candles  out.  Of  course 
we  don't  need  them  a  bit,  but  they'll  look  more 
Christmasy." 

"What  if  someone  driving  by  should  see  the 
light  ?"   inquired  Jimmy. 

"I'm  going  to  stick  the  candles  in  the  snow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  so  they  won't 
show  from  the  road,  and  you  know  how  thick 
that  evergreen  hedge  is." 

"What  if  mamma  should  put  up  her  curtain 
and  look  out  ?" 

"She  never  puts  her  front  curtain  up  until 
morning ;  she  looks  out  of  the  side  window  to 
see  the  stars  last  thing  every  night.  Tomor- 
row morning  when  she  puts  up  the  front  cur- 
tain she'll  see  our  stockings  bulging  full  for  a 
Christmas  surprise."      {Continued  on  page  iSoS) 

Something  to  Do  After  Dinner 

Games  fill  in  nicely  the  time  "between  the 
dark  and  the  daylight"  on  Christmas  afternoon. 
A  "holly  hunt"  demands  holly  leaves  cut  out  of 
green  paper  and  placed  about  the  house,  in 
plain  sight  but  in  unusual  places.  Each  child 
goes  a-hunting  the  leaves  with  a  basket,  and 
the  one  who  finds  the  largest  number  receives 
a  prize. 

For  a  cranberry  race  each  couple  has  two 
bowls,  one  partly  filled  with  cranberries.  Each 
jierson,  using  the  left  hand,  tries  to  see  how 
many  berries  he  can  move  from  one  bowl  to 
the  other  with  a  tiny  spoon. 

Envelopes  filled  with  cut-up  pictures  of 
Christmas  scenes  pasted  on  cardboard  and 
passed  one  to  each  person  give  quiet  fun.  The 
contest  is  putting  the  puzzles  together  and 
seeing  who  can  do  it  quickest. 

The  Mothers'  Magazine  suggests  putting  gifts 
on  the  tree  as  amusing.  A  large  tree  is  drawn 
on  paper  and  fastened  on  the  wall.  Pictures 
of  Christmas  gifts  cut  from  advertisements-  and 
catalogues  are  distributed  among  the  guests. 
Each  is  blindfolded  in  turn  and  tries  to  fasten 
the  gift  on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Some  inexpensive  prizes  for  Christmas  con- 
tests are  blotters,  decorated  with  holly  in  water- 
colors  or  oil ;  butterfly  needle  books.  Dainty 
bonbon  boxes  may  be  made  of  water-color 
paper  or  of  cardboard  covered  with  crepe 
paper.  These  filled  with  homemade  candy  are 
always  acceptable. 

Can  You  Say  This? 

A  canner  exceedingly  canny 
One  morning  remarked  to  his  granny, 
A  canner  can  can  anything  that  he  can. 
But  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he? 
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Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Luke  g  :49-62.  Golden  Text, 
Luke  9 :5o :  He  that  is  not  against  you  is 
for  you. 

John  was  a  growth.  No  character  in  the 
New  Testament  more  fully  illustrates  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  Christ  presence.  He 
was  called  to  be  a  fisher  of  men  and  his  first 
triumph  was  himself.  Jesus  had  just  been 
speaking  of  those  who  were  least  in  his  king- 
dom. John,  although  unconscious  of  it,  was 
among  them.  His  ambition  was  great,  but  as 
yet  he  had  not  got  far  from  the  sea.  His 
interruption  was  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
Jesus  had  said,  "Master,  we  saw  one  casting 
out  demons  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him, 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us."  Naturally 
he  expected  to  be  commended  for  his  interest. 
But  Jesus  did  not  teach  one  thing  and  live 
another.  "Forbid  him  not;  for  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you." 

Jesus  Draws  Straight  Dividing  Line 
Between  Friends  and  Enemies 

Jesus  ran  a  fence  line  through  life.  On  the 
one  side  were  his  friends,  and  on  the  other  his 
enemies.  The  separation  was  distinctive.  Some 
saw  in  him  the  Messiah,  while  others  won- 
dered what  further  this  babbler  might  say. 
For  and  against  were  the  watchwords  of  the 
hour.  Similar  conditions  have  often  obtained 
since.  The  fords  of  the  Jordan  are  still  in 
dispute  and  shibboleth  is  demanded  of  all  who 
would  pass  over.  This  is  always  true  of  those 
soul  crises  that  mark  the  acceptance  or  the  re- 
jection of  Christ.  Who  cannot  recall  the  time 
when  he  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
hesitated  which  to  take,  belief  or  unbelief  ? 
Like  the  poet,  we  heard  "two  voices"  and  one 
must  be  followed.  Those  are  the  supreme 
moments  of  life.  They  color  all  that  lies 
before.  But  John  had  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  fence.  He  thought  it  was  organization ; 
that  it  encircled  the  disciples  and  no  one  else. 
They  found  one  outside  who  appeared  to  be 
doing  the  work  of  one  within.  They  found 
one  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  That  was  the  main  test  of  the  side 
of  the  fence  on  which  we  stand,  and  always  is. 
Trees  are  known  by  their  fruits  and  life  is  a 
photograph   of  character. 

John's  conclusion  was  extreme.  Organiza- 
tion is  a  desirable  thing  and  possibly  it  would 
have  been  better  had  this  man  associated  him- 
self with  the  disciples.  But  for  some  reason 
he  had  not  done  so,  so  the  disciples  forbade 
him  to  continue  his  work.  Like  the  mistaken 
disciples  of  our  own  time,  they  insisted  that 
he  must  work  within  the  fence  or  not  at  all. 
Jesus  rebuked  them.  He  made  effects  the 
test  of  causes.  No  man,  he  said,  can  work 
a  miracle  in  my  name  and  lightly  speak  evil 
of  me.  The  harvest  is  the  earnest  of  the 
sowing.  Jesus  went  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
possibility.  He  that  is  not  against  me  is  for 
me.  Even  negation  became  a  form  of  virtue. 
We  meet  such  men  every  day.  Their  morals 
are  spotless  and  their  instincts  true.  And  yet 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  disciples.  But 
what  is  their  relation  to  Christ?  They  are  not 
against  him,  and  are  they  for  him  ? 

A  Samaria  Always  Lies  Between  Us  and 
Our  Ultimate  Object 

Jesus  declines  not  the  smallest  service. 
Formal  or  informal,  it  belongs  to  him.  But  the 
Master  is  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  The 
cross  is  calling  and  he  must  respond.  His  way 
necessarily  lies  through  Samaria.  There  is 
always  a  Samaria  between  us  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  lives.  But  no  one  can  escape 
his  mission.  When  the  time  comes  nothing  can 
delay  it.  The  difference  between  Christ's  life 
and  ours  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
bends  to  his  road.  All  was  in  sight.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  feast  when  the  old  feuds 
between  Jew  and  Samaritan  were  at  their 
height.  Jesus  would  anger  no  one  without  a 
cause.  He  sent  two  of  his  disciples  in  advance 
to  a  certain  village  to  make  ready  for  his  com- 
ing. But  his  face  was  set  toward  Jerusalem. 
He  was  going  there  to  worship.  Any  other  pur- 
pose or  direction  would  have  created  no  an- 


tagonism. Many  have  only  religion  sufficient  to 
make  them  disagreeable — the  chief  attraction 
of  their  church  consists  in  its  being  different. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Samaritan  toward 
the  Jew.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  locality. 
One  worshiped  on  Mount  Gerizim  and  the 
other  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  old  battling  with 
the  new.  When  one's  religion  begins  to  fer- 
ment the  whole  lump  soon  becomes  leavened. 

Jesus  did  not  ask  these  Samaritans  to  become 
Jews  but  to  accord  him  the  hospitality  of  a 
day.  But  they  were  not  typical  of  their  entire 
people.  Did  not  one  generous  brother  care 
for  a  dying  Jew  by  the  Jericho  road,  just  out 
of  Jerusalem?  But  John  and  James  would 
resent  the  affront.  This  was  natural.  More- 
over, that  had  the  precedent  of  the  prophet — 
"Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  even 
as  Elias  did"  (authorized  version)  ?  It  is  easy 
to  cite  the  Scriptures,  especially  if  conscience 
must  be  silenced.  Satan  himself  in  the  absence 
of  all  conscience  could  do  that.  But  Jesus 
was  above  nature.  "Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them" 
(authorized  version).  The  disciples  had  just 
rebuked  one  for  not  being  of  themselves,  and 
now  they  would  burn  those  Samaritans  for 
doing  the  same  thing.  Others'  sins  are  always 
in  sight. 

And  they  went  to  another  village.  There  is 
generally  another  village  besides  the  one  of 
contention.  The  Master's  object  was  to  reach 
Jerusalem,  and  the  villages  though  which  he 
went  were  of  little  consequence. 

Jesus  Makes  Supreme  Love  the  Requisite 
for  Discipleship 

There  was  but  one  condition  which  Jesus 
imposed  upon  his  followers — supreme  love ; 
nor  has  that  condition  changed  since.  He 
reminded  the  one  who  would  follow  him  that 
the  birds  of  the  air  were  better  provided  for 
than  was  he.  Selfishness  was  foreign  to  his 
service.  There  could  be  no  reservations.  No 
man  can  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  suc- 
ceed at  the  same  time  at  anything  else.  No 
one  can  serve  two  masters.  He  must  be  either 
for  or  against. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Christmas  Lesson — Lesson  Text,  Isaiah  9:1-7. 
Golden  Text,  Isaiah  9  :6  :  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given.  Analysis — 
The  New  Testament  within  the  Old :  The 
Messianic  kingdom  is  not  for  Judea  alone 
nor  are  its  blessings  reserved  for  Israel. 
Half-heathen  Galilee  shall  be  especially  re- 
membered, and  the  places  twice  wasted  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

In  the  last  verses  of  the  previous  chapter  the 
prophet  Isaiah  has  presented  an  impressionist's 
sketch  of  "the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey." 
While  his  contemporaries  were  frantically  run- 
ning in  every  direction  for  escape,  the  prophet 
and  his  disciples — "the  children  whom  Jehovah 
hath  given  me"  (ch.  8:18) — look  straight  to 
Jehovah  for  redemption  and  deliverance.  Their 
terrified  and  half-heathen  neighbors  sought  the 
aid  of  necromancers  and  magicians  (ch.  8:19), 
but  Isaiah  did  not  believe  the  dead  could 
help  if  the  living  could  not  (ch.  8:ig).  The 
best  the  seer  could  do  was  to  confirm  the 
words  of  the  ancient  prophets  (ch.  8:20)  which 
were,  after  all,  in  no  need  cif  such  aid.  In 
the  extremity,  brought  on  by  the  second  in- 
vasion (ch.  8:21),  some  of  the  impoverished 
and  fugitive  people  would  curse  God  who  had 
permitted  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  curse 
the  king  who  had  proved  it  (ch.  8:21);  but 
whether  they  looked  upward  to  heaven,  or 
earthward  to  the  army,  deliverance  could  no- 
where be  discerned.  The  second  invasion, 
which  was  to  prove  so  fatal  to  Judea,  should 
cause  "distress  and  darkness,  the  gloom  of 
anguish"  (ch.  8:22),  yet  through  all  these  storm 
clouds  Isaiah  saw  break  the  light  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  day.  The  Messiah  was 
coming,  and  his  coming  would  not  confine  its 
blessings  to  Judea  alone  but  the  northern  sec- 
tion, twice   swept  by  irresistible  war,  would 
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share  in  the  consolations  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. It  is  thus  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
introduces  the  greatest/  of  his  prophecies. 

Afflicted  Section  to  Be  Greatly  Blessed  in 
Birth   of  Messiah 

Verse  i — The  northern  kingdom,  of  which 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  important  parts, 
had  suffered  all  the  ravages  of  war  upon '  oc- 
casion of  the  first  invasion  and  were  to  feel 
the  heel  of  the  invader  a  second  time  when 
Judea  fell.  The  region  had  since  its  subjuga- 
tion come  to  be  known  as  a  gentile  district — 
"of  the  nations" — but  even  this  sorely  afflicted 
section  would  be  greatly  blessed  when  the  Mes- 
siah should  appear.  Indeed,  as  we  now  know, 
the  Son  of  David  was  to  be  known  to  the 
world  for  all  time  as  "the  Galilean." 

Verse  2 — Americans  can  understand  what 
this  meant  to  the  men  of  Isaiah's  own  day 
by  imagining  some  prophet  to  foretell  that  the 
Shenandoah  valley  in  western  Virginia,  al- 
ternately swept  by  federal  and  Confederate 
armies,  and  swept  bare  each  time,  should  yet 
have  a  glorious  part  in  the  prosperous  era 
of  a  new  South. 

Verse  3 — The  revision  has  accepted  the 
change  long  insisted  on  by  scholars  to  the  ef- 
fect that  both  the  numbers  and  the  joy  of  the 
chosen  people  were  to  be  increased  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Sometimes  the  growth  of 
national  power  increases  anxiety,  as  today  in 
England  perhaps.  But  we  who  live  in  Chris- 
tian lands  know  that  the  Jew  today  is  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  prosperity  where 
laws  and  freedom  are  truly  Christian. 

Prosperity  to  Return  to  Jew  zvith  Progress 
of  the  Gospel 

Verse  4 — The  signal  victory  of  Gideon  over 
the  assembled  hosts  of  Midian  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Israel  which  her  annal- 
ists and  song  writers  loved  to  recall  (Judges 
7:22;  Ps.  83:9;  Isa.  10:26).  When  hope 
seemed  forever  lost  victory  of  the  most  signal 
kind  was  accorded  her  arms.  So,  feeble  as 
the  strength  of  the  Jew  might  at  some  time 
be,  from  time  to  time  Jehovah  would  lift  his 
people  from  their  threatened  submersion,  and 
most  of  all  should  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah forever  crown  the  name  of  Israel  with 
honor.  God  could  break  the  stoutest  yoke 
and  shatter  the  best  forged  weapon. 

Verse  5 — When  the  garments  were  "rolled 
in  blood"  there  should  be  a  conflagration  ut- 
terly destructive,  the  very  possibility  of  re- 
cuperation seeming  lost.  But  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  should  reverse  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  victor  and  vanquished,  of  plunderer 
and  plundered.  We  live  in  a  day  when  the 
Assyrian  (who  so  oft  ravaged  Palestine)  is  only 
a  name,  but  the  Jew  is  on  our  every  street. 
And  he  holds  today  a  power  in  certain  Chris- 
tian nations  which  he  never  attained  in  his 
own.  But  his  real  greatness  dates  from  events 
following  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 

Birth  of  Child  to  Change  Whole  Face  of 
World 

Verse  6 — Let  us  mark  this  well — the  world's 
new  era  was  to  be  dated  not  from  the  discovery 
of  a  new  continent  or  the  invention  of  a  new 
power  but  from  the  birth  of  a  little  child. 
In  a  certain  sense  all  the  great  blessings  of 
mankind  have  a  personal  origin.  The  order 
of  nature  never  changes,  but  the  order  of  life 
is  subject  to  continual  development. 

The  birth  of  a  child  in  Judea  was  to  change 
the  whole  face  of  the  world.  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  was  once  talking  with  a  Jew  about 
Jesus  and  quoted  these  words.  The  Jew  re- 
plied that  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  was  prophetic  of  the  coming 
of  our  Redeemer.  "You  say,"  queried  Mr. 
Coleridge,  "that  there  is  not  a  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  refers  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ?"  "I  certainly  do,"  was  the  answer. 
"How,  then,"  said  Coleridge,  "came  your  in- 
spired prophets  to  omit  all  reference  to  the 
one  birth  which  was  most  momentous  in  your 
history  ?" 

Verses  6-7 — It  is  impossible  in  a  few  lines 
even  to  indicate  all  the  thought  suggested  by 
such  pregnant  passages.  But  this  we  may 
say — the  names  applied  to  this  coming  child 
are  all  such  as  could  be  applied  to  the  Son  of 
God,  and  to  God's  Son  only.  The  prophecies 
of  his  future  are  such  as  could  only  be  made 
with  reference  to  a  superman.  And  no  one 
has  appeared  in  history  whose  ideals  or  per- 
sonal charm  even  distantly  approached  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  verses  except  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the  Sovereign  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  December  15,  1912 

Topic — Solicitude  for  one's  family.    II.  Samuel 
7:18-26;    Psalm  102:24-28. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  our 
life,  one  thing  is  obvious  at  once — we  are  not 
made  to  live  alone.  The  existence  of  the 
world  is  a  fact  of  which  we  must  take  account, 
no  less  than  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
existence  of  our  own  souls.  Even  our  com- 
munion with  God  must  be  through  the  fullness 
of  life.  There  may  be  times  when  hermit 
isolation  becomes  a  duty,  as  it  may  be  a  duty 
to  cut  off  the  right  hand  or  to  pluck  out  the 
right  eye,  but  it  exhibits  a  mutilation  and 
not  an  ideal  of  life.  Anarchy  and  half  the 
social  errors  by  which  we  are  troubled  spring 
from  placing  the  individual,  the  self,  at  the 
center  of  all  things.  No  view  can  be  more 
flagrantly  false.  It  is  impossible  to  resolve  the 
world  into  a  multitude  of  isolated  men.  It  is 
impossible  to  picture  in  imagination  even  one 
isolated  man.  A  man  who  had  grown  up  alone 
could  not  be  a  man.   

Man  is  made  by  and  for  fellowship.  The 
family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of 
mankind.  This  fact  is  the  foundation  of  human 
life  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  broad  lines 
of  its  harmonious  structure.  And  we  shall 
not  look  in  vain.  For  the  family  exhibits  in 
the  simplest  and  most  unquestioned  human 
types  the  laws  of  dependence  and  trust,  of 
authority  and  obedience,  of  obligation  and  help- 
fulness by  which  every  form  of  true  activity 
is  regulated.  The  family  enables  us  to  feel 
that  the  destination  of  all  our  labors,  the 
crown  of  all  our  joys,  the  lightening  of  all  our 
sorrows,  the  use  of  all  our  endowments,  is 
social.  Under  no  other  circumstances  are  the 
imperious  personal  instincts  of  our  nature  so 
happily  brought  into  subjection  as  under  those 
which  the  family  supplies.  In  the  family  love 
makes  service,  as  it  ought  to  be,  its  own 
reward,  and  transforms  suffering  into  gladness. 
In  the  family,  as  has  been  nobly  said,  "living 
for  others"  becomes  the  strict  corollary  of  the 
patent  fact  that  we  "live  by  others."  In  the 
family  we  learn  to  set  aside  the  conception  of 
rights,  and  to  place  in  its  stead  the  conception 
of  duty,  which  alone  can  give  staple  peace  to 
peoples  or  to  men.  So  it  is  that  the  popular 
estimation  of  the  family  is  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  state  of  society.  Heroes  cannot  save  a 
country  where  the  idea  of  the  family  is  de- 
graded ;  and  strong  battalions  are  of  no  avail 
against  homes  guarded  by  faith  and  reverence 
and  love.  Classical  history  is  a  commentary  on 
this  truth.  The  national  life  of  Greece  lasted 
barely  for  three  generations  in  spite  of  the 
undying  glory  of  its  literature  and  the  un- 
rivaled triumphs  of  its  art,  because  there  the 
family  fell  from  its  proper  place.  A  constitu- 
tion and  laws  reared  on  a  lofty  estimate  of  the 
family  gave  Rome  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world.  And  more  than  this — Roman  legisla- 
tion, which  was  based  upon  the  family  in- 
stitutions of  the  old  republic,  survived  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  and  after  more  than 
two  thousand  years  is  still  powerful  in  the 
civil  courts  of  the  modern  world. 

The  family  indeed  is  not  only  an  expression 
of  divine  law,  it  is,  under  the  conditions  of 
earth,  in  some  sense  a  reflection  of  the  divine 
nature.  Every  family,  every  fatherhood,  de- 
rives that  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  from  the 
one  Father.  We  must  therefore  strive  with 
reverent  patience  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
the  family,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the 
divine  conditions  of  our  lives.  As  we  do  this 
we  shall  see  that  a  perfect  family  includes  three 
primary  relations,  those  of  husband  and  wife, 
of  parent  and  child,  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
And  these  three  relations  reveal  the  essential 
laws  of  all  human  fellowship.  They  are,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  phrase,  the  original 
sacraments  of  society.  They  reveal  to  us  the 
inherent  incompleteness  of  the  individual  life 
completed  in  a  tj'pical  union — that  is,  the  idea 
of  marriage.  They  reveal  to  us  the  correlative 
responsibilities  of  government  and  devotion 
hallowed  by  love ;  that  is  the  idea  of  father- 
hood. They  reveal  to  us  the  inalienable  ties 
of  a  common  nature  in  the  direct  connection 
of  blood  ;  that  is  the  idea  of  brotherhood.  But 
while  the  widest  differences  of  position  and 


duty  coexist  in  the  family  and  find  consecration 
within  its  circle,  the  whole  family  is  one,  one 
in  the  common  heritage  of  shame  or  glory,  one 
in  the  sympathetic  response  of  all  to  the 
suffering  and  joy  of  every  member. 

As  we  contemplate  this  holiest  of  human  in- 
stitutions we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  should 
ever  become  the  fixed  object  of  attack  by  any 
class  of  men.  And  yet  it  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent to  every  student  of  social  phenomena  that 
the  socialistic  struggle  is  destined  more  and 
more  to  center  itself  in  the  definition  of  the 
family.  For  every  effort  made  to  effect  a  re- 
distribution of  the  wealth  of  the  world  sooner 
or  later  comes  into  conflict  with  this  institution. 
Property  itself,  as  an  instittition,  is  an/  out- 
growth of  the  institution  of  the  family. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  as  long  as  one  man  loves  one  woman  and 
forsaking  all  others,  cleaves  unto  her  vtntil  they 
are  parted  by  death  ;  as  long  as  he  desires  chil- 
dren by  her  and  will  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  for  these  children;  as  long  as  one 
woman  loves  one  man  and  will  leave  father 
and  mother  and  home  that  she  may  make  a 
new  home  with  him;  as  long  as  she  will  min- 
ister to  her  children  with  her  life  blood  and 
clothe  the  father  of  her  children  with  a  new 
dearness  derived  from  their  common  parent- 
hood, until  for  both  father  and  mother  the 
deepening  significance  of  the  marriage  bond 
takes  on  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  re- 
ligion, just  so  long  will  private  property  be  an 
institution  and  the  schemes  of  common  owner- 
ship will  fail  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
world.   

The  family  is  the  unit  of  religion,  for  the 
church  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  hearth- 
stone. .  . 

The  existence  and  rights  of  the  family  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  richest  confirmation  in 
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THE  NEW  KING  OF  THE  WORLD 

Topic — What  the  coming  of  Christ  has  done 
and  will  do  for  the  world.    Luke  i  •.67-69. 

The  rise  of  a  world  conqueror  is  an  event 
of  transcendent  importance.  Recall  the  sud- 
den change  made  in  the  maps  by  the  advent 
of  Mohammed.  Now  we  are  scarcely  ready  for 
the  statement  that  in  our  own  generation  we 
are  witnessing  a  world  transformation  greater 
than  any  effected  by  Napoleon,  Mohammed, 
Caesar  or  Alexander.  But  such  is  the  case. 
A  new  spirit,  a  new  mood,  a  new  purpose  are 
dominating  mankind.  Some  call  this  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  some  look  upon  it  as  socialism, 
some  see  it  as  mere  insurgency  against  the  old 
autocracies,  while  others  dare  to  call  it  nothing 
less  than  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  spirit  caused 
the  Balkan  war.  It  has,  within  a  decade,  put 
three  constitutional  governments  in  the  stead 
of  ancient  absolutisms.  It  has  registered  itself 
in  the  votes  of  the  other  constitutional  nations. 
Amid  the  peoples  of  the  East,  including  Rus- 
sia, it  has  created  a  deep  spirit  of  unrest  that 
is  certain  to  fulfill  itself  in  unexpected  ways 
ere  long.  All  of  this  means  that  there  is  a 
new  world  mind.  And,  it  may  be  said  rever- 
ently, this  mind  is  the  mind  of  Christ.  The 
ideals  which  are  ascending  the  throne  of 
sovereignty  today  are  those  which  were  born 
at  Bethlehem.  The  Christmas  spirit  is  becoming 
the  world  spirit.  Despite  its  bloody,  battle-torn 
highway,  the  chariot  of  progress  is  the  King's 
car  of  peace.  Every  advance  in  brotherhood, 
justice  and  human  welfare  is  a  triumph  of 
Christmas. 

Christ  has  given  mankind  a  new  thought 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  and 
childhood.   

The  workingmen,  the  Bethlehem  shepherds, 
were  sharers  in  the  Christmas  event.  Ever 
since  then  the  King  who  ruled  from  a  carpen- 


thc  practice  and  words  of  Jesus.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  years  that  he  is  believed  to  have  lived  on 
earth,  thirty  were  spent  in  the  sacred  seclusion 
of  the  home  at  Nazareth.  It  was  a  godly  home 
in  which  the  Son  of  man  passed  the  formative 
period  of  his  life,  and  found  the  atmosphere 
that  was  favorable  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
development.   

"In  what  particular  way,"  says  Professor 
Wendt,  "he  found  opportunity,  impulse  and 
guidance  for  the  study,  and  the  independent 
study,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  know  not. 
The  fact,  however,  that  during  this  early  period 
he  lived  and  moved  in  an  element  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  admit  of  no  doubt."  It  was 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  family  that  Jesus 
met  the  influences  of  parental  piety,  which  so 
carefully  fostered  the  religious  growth  of  his 
youth.   

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remarked  as 
something'  significant  that  it  was  not  until  ■ 
Jesus  was  30  years  of  age  that  he  entered  upon 
his  life  work.  Why  was  this?  As  we  read 
the  narrative  of  his  life  it  is  evident  that 
Joseph  had  died  some  time  before  Jesus  left 
his  childhood  home  for  his  mission  to  his 
people,  and  to  the  world.  May  it  not  be  that 
Jesus,  being  the  eldest  child  of  the  family,  had 
remained  at  home  to  support  his  mother  and 
the  younger  children?  Thus  he  did  not  feel 
himself  free  for  a  world  mission  until  they 
had  reached  years  when  they  would  be  able 
without  hardship  to  provide  for  themselves. 

But  not  only  does  Christ  lay  extraordinary 
emphasis  upon  the  institution  of  the  family'; 
he  also  recognizes  that  it  is  by  means  of 
domestic  affections  that  children  are  to  rise 
to  the  higher  and  holier  love  of  God.  Faith 
is  to  be  developed  out  of  the  natural  confidence 
that  is  implanted  in  the  child  by  parental  kind- 
ness and  trustworthiness.  Out  of  the  virtues 
of  the  home  are  to  grow  the  corresponding 
religious  graces.   

Jesus  teaches  us  that  repentance  in  the  heart 
of  the  sinner  is  nothing  else  than  the  "home- 
sickness of  the  soul,"  yearning  to  leave  the 
alien  land  and  the  swinish  fare  for  the  father's 
house. 


ter's  bench  has  been  alleviating  the  lot  of  the 
world's  toilers.   

All  of  good  that  the  poets  have  dreamed  and 
the  prophets  have  foreseen,  and  all  that  the 
yearning  heart  of  humanity  has  longed  for,  will 
yet  be  realized  for  the  race  as  the  King  enters, 
more  fully  into  his  own. 

Combine  all  the  significances  of  Christmas- 
and  they  spell  only  this  one  word — love.  We- 
may  accept  it  as  a  truth  that  if  the  birthday  of 
the  King  brings  us  no  fresh  longings  for  and 
revealing  of  love,  then  ours  is  a  barren  Christ- 
mas.   

The  Son  of  man  among  the  sons  of  men; 
divinity  cradled  in  earth's  manger;  the  Per- 
fect One  sharing  the  burdens  of  our  imperfect 
life,  that  he  might  feel  every  bit  of  the  pressure 
that  weighs  down  upon  mankind — that  is  one 
of  the  glorious  truths  of  the  Christmas  season. 

The  little  things  of  today  may  be  the  great 
things  of  tomorrow.  A  Bethlehem  khan  was 
once  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  Christianity. 
Thjrty-three  years  later  the  entire  church  of 
Chirst  could  be  gathered  into  one  upper  room. 
Today  that  same  church  covers  the  earth. 

The  nearness  of  the  Son  of  God  to  lowly  ones 
of  earth,  to  the  poor  and  overborne  and  toil- 
worn,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Christmas 
thoughts.  No  more  we  labor  and  endure  alone, 
for  Jesus  in  his  tender  and  understanding  sym- 
pathy is  with  us  to  comfort  and  cheer  and 
bless.   

Whatever  heightens  the  joy  of  the  common 
people  extends   Christ's  mission. 

Every  Christmas  giver  is  himself  a  Christ- 
mas gift.   

Whoso  eats  his  Christmas  morsel  alone 
misses  having  Christ  for  his  guest. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


The  Continent 

MISSIONARY  WORK 


Four  Languages  in  One  Thanksgiving 

A  Protestant  Thanksgiving  service  in  four 
languages  may  probably  not  seem  remarkable 
ten  years  hence,  but  it  is  today  unique  enough 
to  attract  attention.  Such  a  service  was  held 
for  Thanksgiving,  19 12,  in  the  East  Harlem 
Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American  parish,  of 
which  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas  is  director. 
A  Swedish  congregation,  a  Hungarian  congre- 
gation, an  English  congregation  and  two  Italian 
congregations,  all  Presbyterian  but  the  first, 
joined  in  the  service.  Hymns  were  sung  in  all 
four  languages,  and  there  were  addresses  suc- 
cessively in  Hungarian,  Italian  and  English. 
The  Swedish  contingent  in  the  audience  were 
sufficiently  familiar  with  English  not  to  re- 
quire a  separate  address  for  them.  The  English 
speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr.  William  Adams 
Brown,  chairman  of  New  York  Presbytery's 
home  mission  committee.  There  ran  through 
the  whole  service  a  remarkable  feeling  of  inter- 
racial brotherhood,  united  in  common  patri- 
otism and  common  religious  faith.  This  alone 
made  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  memorable. 

Another  observance  of  the  day  in  the  Amer- 
ican parish  was  the  provision  of  dinners  for 
poor  families.  The  English,  Hungarian  and 
Italian  congregations  worshiping  in  East  Har- 
lem church  united  in  providing  twenty-six  well 
filled  dinner  baskets  which  were  sent  out  to 
as  many  homes  of  dire  poverty.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  people  in  any  of  these  parishes 
who  would,  in  an  ordinary  prosperous  Ameri- 
can community,  be  considered  to  be  above  the 
line  of  privation  themselves,  this  generosity  is 
a  singular  example  of  the  giving  spirit  of  the 
poor.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  Italian  children 
who  brought  in  donations  to  these  baskets, 
though  they  came  from  homes  which  had  been 
recorded  on  the  list  of  places  where  there 
would  be  no  Thanksgiving  dinners  if  charity 
did  not  send  them.   

Great  Brazilian  Educator  Dead 

Still  the  appalling  death  list  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  New  York  for  the  present 
year  continues  to  grow.  The  latest  name  placed 
upon  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  whole 
list — a  loss  which  the  board  feels  very  deeply. 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Lane,  president  of  Mackenzie 
College  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  died  Sunday, 
Oct.  27,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  He  was 
without  doubt  the  greatest  educator  and  mis- 
sionary executive  who  ever  worked  in  Brazil, 
and  lie  had  given  to  that  country  half  a 
century  of  life  and  service.  Born  in  Readfield, 
Me.,  he  was  yet  a  mere  lad  when  he  went,  out 
to  Brazil  in  1856  to  engage  in  business.  While 
there  employed  in  a  successful  business  enter- 
prise he  devoted  much  attention  to  missions 
and  education.  After  some  years  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  studied  medicine. 
He  settled  down  in  Missouri  to  practice  his 
profession,  but  ere  long  Dr.  George  W.  Cham 
berlain,  who  had  established  two  successful 
missionary  schools  in  Sao  Paulo,  hunted  him 
out  and  insisted  that  he  must  come  and  take 
charge  of  the  development  of  those  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Lane  could  not  resist  the  call,  ac- 
cepted appointment  as  a  missionary  and  sailed 
for  Brazil  in  1886.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
he  spent  at  Sao  Paulo. 

The  schools  grew  steadily,  and  in  1891  Dr. 
Lane  founded  Mackenzie  College  and  became 
its  first  president,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued until  death.  In  the  memorial  minute 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
commemorate  his  life,  praise  is  given  to  the 
qualities  manifested  in  this  great  work :  "A 
unique  gift  for  administration,  a  ceaseless 
activity  and  inexhaustible  energy,  a  rare  faculty 
for  friendship  and  instinct  for  education  un- 
equaled  in  Brazil,  and  a  wizard's  mastery  of 
school  finance." 

Besides  his  work  in  educational  lines,  he  took 
a  strong  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
Brazilian  church,  and  was  a  large  factor  in 
guiding  the  development  of  an  independent 
Presbyterianism  in  that  republic.  Dr.  Lane's 
latest  days  were  marked  by  severe  physical 
weakness,  but  he  worked  on  at  his  desk  until 
the  very  end,  doing  his  service  with  the  pre- 
cision and  fidelity  which  were  outstanding, 
characteristics  through  all  his  life.  Dr.  Lane's 
wife  died  just  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Brazil,  more  than  a  quarter  of  -a  century  ago. 


and  he  took  with  him  thither  a  family  of 
motherless  children,  whom  he  trained  up  into 
splendid  manhood  and  womanhood  there.  His 
sons.  Dr.  Job  Lane  and  Professor  Rufus  Lane, 
have  been  through  all  the  years  right  hand 
aids  in  missionary  service.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Fannie  Lane,  who  had  been  the  home-maker 
for  many  years,  died  about  two  months  ago,  and 
this  terrible  bereavement  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  father's  death.   

Illiteracy  Obstructs  Bible  Distribution 

Conditions  of  illiteracy  in  Brazil  are  so  widely 
prevalent  that  in  many  cases  the  distribution 
of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  tracts  seems  almost 
useless.  This  is  the  observation  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Bixler  of  Sergipe,  the  only  Protestant  mission- 
ary in  a  state  of  400,000  inhabitants.  The 
government  provides  schools  in  the  towns,  but 
three-fourths  of  the  people  live  in  villages  and 
country  districts  that  have  no  school  advantages 
whatever.  In  settlements  of  fifty  hovises  it 
would   be   the   usual    experience   to   find  less 
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than  half  a  dozen  in  which  there  was  any  resi- 
dent who  could  read. 

This  depth  of  ignorance  is  equaled  by  the 
depth  of  impurity  and  drunkenness  in  which 
the  people  live — conditions  on  which  the  priests 
look  with  no  apparent  sign  of  any  desire  to  see 
things  better.  Yet  almost  every  community 
gives,  in  a  few  individuals,  an  encouragement 
(hat  cheers  the  missionary's  heart  amidst  all  of 
this  depressing  weight  of  indifference  and  wick- 
edness. Where  these  small  groups  of  believers 
gather  together  for  worship  there  is  usually  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  priests. 
Al  one  of  Mr.  Bixler's  preaching  points  the 
priests  often  came  to  the  Protestant  service  and 
interrupted  it  by  loudly  asking  captious  ques- 
tions of  the  believers. 

Caracas  Has  New  Presbyterian  Chapel 

The  completion  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
"Chapel  of  the  Redeemer"  is  a  crowning  joy 
for  Rev.  T.  S.  Pond,  the  missionary  in  Caracas, 
capital  of  Venezuela.  The  chapel,  attractive 
with  a  pure  white  front  and  bell  tower,  stands 
in  a  central  location  in  Caracas,  and  is  "ob- 
served of  all  observers."  The  missionary  is 
particularly  gratified  that  citizens  of  all  grades 
are  manifestly  proud  of  having  their  town 
adorned  with  this  new  house  of  worship.  The 
Roman  archbishop  appealed  to  the  people 
several  weeks  ago  to  condemn  the  intrusion  of 
Protestantism  among  them,  but  nobody  appears 
to  have  paid  any  attention  to  his  outgiving, 
for  popular  opinion  seems  unanimously  favor- 
able. The  dedication  service  was  attended 
by  an  audience  of  more  than  300,  exceeding 
the  seating  capacity.    All  other  Protestant  mis- 
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sionaries  in  the  town,  representing  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Alliance  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the  pas- 
tor of  the  German  state  church,  maintained  for 
the  German  colony,  was  present  in  the  pulpit. 

A  People  of  Perpetual  Disappointments 

The  Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  was 
recently  addressed  in  its  assembly  room  in  the 
Presbyterian  building,  New  York,  by  John  C. 
Campbell,  who,  as  an  agent  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  spoke  from  a  sociological 
view  of  home  mission  work.  His  particular 
field  of  service  is  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  southern  states,  and  out  of  his  large  ex- 
perience there  he  gave  the  most  unqualified 
commendation  to  the  school  work  done  by  Pres- 
byterian women  in  that  region,  especially  to  the 
normal  and  industrial  schools  at  Asheville  and 
Swanannoa.  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  moun- 
taineers as  a  people  of  vast  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions, but  from  generation  to  generation  always 
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disappointed  in  their  aspirations.  He  urged 
that  the  hand  of  Christian  kindness  ought  to 
be  reached  out  to  help  these  people  up  to  what 
they  feel  themselves  capable  of. 

Miss  Florence  Stevenson  of  the  Home  In- 
dustrial School  at  Asheville  spoke  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  there,  declaring  that  it  has 
become  to  the  South  what  Northfield  Seminary 
is  to  New  England. 

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— Leading  the  Friday  morning  thanksgiving 
at  Room  48,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Hardin 
told  how  the  common,  daily  blessings  "all 
come  with  a  sting — because  others  have  them 
not" ;  then  led  to  "larger  thoughts''  of  the 
Unspeakable  Gift  that  is  for  all.  The  Syria 
map  talk  was  ably  given  by  Mr.  Lair  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Seminary,  recently  a  college  teacher 
in  Beirut  and  expecting  to  spend  his  life  there. 
Among  the  good  news  he  gave  was  that  the 
Tripoli  Boys'  School,  like  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College,  has  this  year  the  largest  enroll- 
ment it  has  ever  had.  The  field  secretary 
brought  good  word  from  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  where  she  had  lately  spoken.  Let- 
ters were  read  from  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  of  Syria. 
Mr.  McGaw  of  India,  Mr.  Gorbold  of  Japan 
and  Mrs.  Peoples  of  the  Laos  mission. 

—The  request  of  Dr.  James  W.  McKean 
of  Chieng  Mai,  Siam,  for  prayer  "that  every 
leper  who  shall  ever  come  to  this  asylum  may 
become  a  true  child  of  God"  stimulates  hope 
that  every  Presbyterian  will  secure  the  year 
book  of  prayer  and  be  ready  to  use  it  when 
the  new  year  begins. 


Church  at  Shun  Kok 

This  CburcVi  Began  with  Five  Members.  In  a  Small  Shop.  More  than  150  Men  and 
Women  Have  Been  Received,  and  All  Contributed  to  the  Erection  of  the  New  Building. 
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For  the  Christmas  Season 


Travel  and  Description 

Historic  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to 
Portland,  by  F.  Lauriston  BuUard.  Anyone 
who  has  gone  to  Boston  to  invite  his  soul,  and 
from  there  set  out  on  a  literary  pilgrimage  to 
all  the  neighboring  towns  so  rich  in  literary 
and  historical  associations,  will  find  Mr.  Bul- 
lard's  book  a  perfect  treasury  of  happy  mem- 
ories. It  is  so  full,  too,  of  tradi- 
tion and  biography,  of  intimate 
glimpses  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  made  Concord, 
Lexington,  Salem,  Plymouth, 
Haverhill  and  Portland  the  shrines 
of  American  achievement,  that  one 
wants  to  make  sure  he  has  it 
under  his  arm  on  his  next  pil- 
grimage, in  order  to  miss  none 
of  the  delightful  explorings  it 
offers.  If  you  have  ever,  on  a 
glorious  morning,  stood  upon  the 
Lexington  common,  with  its  white 
steeple  church  and  granite  monu- 
ment at  hand,  and,  in  the  distance, 
its  famous  Hancock-Adams  house, 
and  transported  yourself  into  the 
very  atmosphere  of  that  memo- 
rable April  19,  1775;  if  you  have 
perhaps  walked  from  Lexington  to 
Concord,  over  the  road  the 
Britishers  took — that  beautiful, 
peaceful  road  with  its  straggling 
stone  wall  and  its  overhanging 
trees — and  felt  yourself  drawn  as 
if  by  invisible  hands  into  the 
charm  of  that  sleeping  town ;  if 
you  have  lingered  at  the  simple 
Alcott  and  Emerson  homes,  or  the 
old  manse  where  Hawthorne  spent 
his  happy  honeymoon  days,  stood 
upon  the  "rude"  bridge  with  its 
bronze  minuteman  statue,  or 
strolled  to  Walden  Pond,  so  rich 
in  memories  of  that  glorious  old 
hermit,  Thoreau ;  best  of  all,  if 
you  have  gone  up  into  Sleepy 
Hollow,  just  at  sundown,  and,  in 
the  quiet  spaciousness  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  found  "the  hilltop 
hearsed  with  pines"  where  simple 
headstones  mark  the  graves  of 
those  wonderful  Concord  men  and 
women — well,  if  you  have  done 
these  things  you  wonder  whether 
any  other  exploring  can  ever 
bring  you  a  like  measure  of 
charm.  And  if  you  have  done 
these  things,  or  intend  to  do  them, 
you  will  want  Mr.  Bullard's  book. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  about 
it  than  that  this  author  meets 
your  ecstasies  and  puts  you  in 
touch  with  new  ones ;  and  this 
is  an  essential  test  of  one's  ability  to  write 
about  "historic  haunts."  Louis  H.  Ruyl  has 
furnished  some  exquisite  line  drawings ;  they 
are  indeed  so  good  as  to  deserve  framing. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $2.50  net. 

The  Cities  of  Lombardy,  by  Edward  Hut- 
ton.  "It  is  my  purpose  in  this  book,"  says  Mr. 
Hutton,  "to  consider  the  nature  and  history 
of  this  country  [of  Lombardy],  to  recapture 
and  to  express  as  well  as  I  may  my  delight 
in  it,  so  that  something  of  its  beauty  and  its 
genius  may  perhaps  disengage  itself  from  my 
pages,  and  the  reader  feel  what  I  have  felt 
about  it  though  he  never  stir  ten  miles  from 
his  own  home."  It  is  in  no  disparagement 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  ability  that  one  who  loves 
Lombardy  as  passionately  as  he  does,  suggests 
the  impossibility  of  making  its  unutterable 
charm  realizable  to  those  who  have  not  been 
there.     However,  to  those  (and  they  are  not 


a  few)  whose  blissful  fortune  has  led  them 
to  Lombardy,  his  book  will  prove  a  delightful 
re-creation  of  scenes  so  lovely,  so  full  of 
charm,  that  it  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  believe 
they  were  ever  really  seen  at  all.  The  Italian 
lakes,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Monza, 
Mantua,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Modena — they  are  all  here.  Mr.  Hutton's  his- 
torical  knowledge  is  profound.     As  a  guide 
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to  art,  he  is  learned  and  discriminating.  And 
as  an  appreciator  of  natural  beauty  he  is 
poetic,  intense.  There  are  twelve  illustrations 
in  color  by  Maxwell  Armfield,  and  twelve 
others  in  monotone  from  photographs.  [Mac- 
niillan  Company,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Annals  of  Fleet  Street  and  Annals  of 
THE  Strand,  by  E.  Beresford  Chancellor.  These 
are  Mr.  Chancellor's  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
about  London's  streets,  squares  and  palaces, 
concerning  the  history  of  which  he  must  be 
among  the  very  foremost  of  students.  To  one 
who  knows  the  Strand  from  Trafalgar  square 
to  Temple  bar,  and  Fleet  street  from  the  Bar 
to  Ludgate  circus ;  who  has  explored  every 
little  street  leading  southward  to  the  Embank- 
ment and  northward  Holborn  way,  these  books 
arc  veritable  treasure  houses.  We  walk  here 
hand  in  hand  with  nearly  all  our  dearest  idols ; 
we   sit   in   coffee   houses   and   taprooms  with 


rare  Ben  Jonson  and  burly  Samuel  and  note- 
taking  Boswell  and  stately  Addison,  and  con- 
vivial "Noll,"  and  a  hundred  more ;  we  prowl 
the  Temple  precincts  with  Charles  Lamb  of 
worshiped  memory ;  we  see  tiny  Jane  Gray 
and  hapless,  heedless  Anne  Boleyn,  among 
others,  ride  to  their  coronation ;  we  pass  be- 
neath gibbets  where  misdemeanants  hung  close 
to  the  scenes  of  their  crimes  ;  we  pick  our  way 
through  the  mine  of  unpaved 
roads  to  sit  with  Chaucer  in  the 
'\'-  '''^M  palace  of  the  Savoy ;  we  eat  a 
i4'  i-ifO  m^n  lunch  of  bread  and  cheese 
"  '  with     young     Charles  Dickens, 

briefly  released  from  his  hateful 
bondage  in  the  blacking  warehouse 
by  old  Hungerford  Stairs ;  and 
we  follow  his  immortal  characters 
in  and  out  of  their  innumerable 
haunts,  hereabouts.  It  is  all  most 
enchanting.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  from  rare  old  prints. 
[Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.    Each  $2.40. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of 
THE  Panama  Canal.    Mr.  Pennelt 
planned   two   years   ago   to  visit 
Panama    and    make    some  litho- 
graphs  of   the   canal,   and  when 
he  was  forced  to  put  off  his  trip 
until  last  January  he  feared  that 
he  would  be  too  late  to  get  the 
most    interesting    effects    of  the 
great    work    in    process    of  con- 
struction.     Upon    landing,  how- 
ever, he  decided  that  he  had  ar- 
rived   at    the    psychological  mo- 
ment,   for    the    conditions  were 
such   that  they   demanded  draw- 
ing right  then  and  there.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delightful  than  read- 
ing the  travel  impressions  of  an 
artist.    Mr.  Pennell's  mind  is  like 
a  well  equipped  wireless  station, 
receiving    and    transmitting  the 
most    infinitesimal    vibrations  of 
beauty    in    the    air    around  him. 
Listen  to  him  as  he  describes  his 
landing  on  the  isthmus  and  you 
will    understand    this   fine  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  :    "A  mountainous 
country,     showing    deep  valleys 
filled  with  mist,  like  snow  fields, 
as  I  have  often  seen  them  from 
Montepulciano  looking  over  Lake 
Thrasymene,    in    Italy.  Beyond 
were    higher    peaks,    strange  yet 
familiar,  Japanese  prints,  and  as 
we  came  into  the  harbor  the  near 
hills  and  distant  mountains  were 
silhouetted    with    Japanese  trees 
and  even  the  houses  were  Japan- 
ese,   and    when    we    at  length 
landed,  the  town  was  full  of  char- 
acter reminiscent  of  Spain.   .   .  . 
I  spent  the  afternoon  in  Colon ;  every  house 
Japanese  in  feeling,  French  or  American  in 
construction,  screened  with  black  were  gauze, 
divided  by  white  wood  lines — most  decorative 
— and  all  shaded  by  a  forest  of  palms."  Mr. 
Pennell   found  that  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  him,  and  that  he  was  quite  free  to 
draw   anything  and   everything  that  appealed 
to  him  if  he  but  obeyed  warnings  to  "clear 
out"  where  a  blast  was  about  to  be  fired.  The 
motives  he   found   for   his  pencil   are  great, 
splendid  things;  and  he  says  that  the  biggest 
compliment  he   ever  received  was   from  one 
of  the  overalled  laborers,  who  told  him  that 
his  drawings  "would  work."    This  book  con- 
tains those  drawings — beautiful  full-page  plates 
on  delicately  tinted  paper,  with  minute  descrip- 
tive notes  and  a  generous  introduction  by  the 
author.    One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is 
that  describing  the  noon  rest  when  the  men 
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stop    their    work.     "The    engines    whistled,"  Mr.  PoweH's  story  is  not  only  a  close  personal 

writes  Mr.  Pennell,  "the  buckets  paused,  every-  study  of  conditions,  customs  and  peoples,  but 

thing   stopped   instantly,   save   that    from   the  it  reflects  the  opinions  of  many  highly  placed 

depths   a   long   chain   came   quickly   up,   and  and  intimately  informed  European  officials,  and 

clinging  to   the  end   of  it,   as  Cellini  would  also  gives  facts  culled  from  the  most  authorita- 

have  grouped  them,  were  a  dozen  men — a  liv-  tive    historical    treatises    on    this    portion  of 
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ing  design — the  most  decorative  motive  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  Wonder  of  Work." 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadephia.  $1.25 
net. 

Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians,  by  Francis 
Watt.  To  an  American,  specially  one  brought 
up  on  the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, the  historic  spots  of  Europe  have  the 
greatest  attraction,  and  no  one  city  holds  a 
greater  assortment  of  memories  than  does 
Edinburgh.  The  man  who  revels  in  history 
■or  in  literature,  the  person  to  whom  religious 
associations  are  dear,  the  man  whose  great- 
est joy  is  to  tread  the  streets  worn  by  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great — to  all  these  Edin- 
burgh has  much  to  offer.  This  book  of  Mr. 
Watt's  is  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
all  of  the  principal  facts  about  the  city.  It  is 
not  a  guide  book,  but  rather  an  appreciation. 
The  historic  mile  from  castle  to  palace  and  all 
the  interesting  places  between  are  pointed  out 
by  this  exact  guide.  Nor  is  lhe  new  portion 
•of  the  town  neglected.  The  illustrations,  fit- 
tingly, are  of  the  picturesque  closes  of  the  old 
town  rather  than  of  magnificent  Princes  street. 
The  suburbs,  the  hills  about  the  city,  the  somber 
graveyards,  whose  stones  recall  illustrious 
Tiames  in  English  and  Scottish  history,  are  all 
described  most  interestingly.  The  stone  on 
which  the  Covenanters  signed  with  blood  that 
vita!  document  is  pointed  out,  as  is  the  modest 
grave  of  Adam  Smith  and  others  to  whom 
many  delight  in  paying  homage.  [Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Last  Frontier,  by  E.  Alexander  Powell. 
The  unknown  lands  are  almost  all  discovered, 
Africa  alone,  says  Mr.  Powell,  remaining  to 
lure  the  avaricious  or  the  adventurous.  He 
likens  conditions  there  today  to  those  which 
were  to  be  found  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  North  Africa 
the  French  are  pushing  their  railways  across 
the  desert  in  the  face  of  Arab  opposition,  just 
as  we  pushed  our  railways  across  the  desert 
in  the  face  of  Indian  opposition  forty  years 
ago.  As  an  El  Dorado  the  Transvaal  has 
taken  the  place  held  by  Australia,  California 
and  the  Yukon,  each  in  turn.  The  grazing 
lands  of  Morocco  and  the  grain  lands  of 
Rhodesia  will  prove  formidable  rivals  to  those 
of  our  own  West.  French  and  British  well 
diggers  are  converting  worthless  deserts  into 
rich  domains.  The  author  has  followed  the 
trail  of  conquest  of  the  dark  continent  through 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  Equatoria,  Rhodesia, 
the  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Kongo,  the  Rand 
and  the  Zambezi — those  far-ofT  places  which 
ii-.ark  the  final  stand  of  civilization  in  its 
battle   for   possession   of  the   "last  frontier." 
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Africa.  It  is  therefore  essentially  just  and  true 
in  its  appraisements ;  a  fair-minded  handling 
of  a  subject  of  decided  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  matters  which  have  international  sig- 
nificance. Moreover,  it  is  highly  entertaining 
and  readable,  for  it  is  vivified  by  those  flash- 
lights of  personal  anecdote  and  adventure  with- 
out which  a  narrative  never  truly  lives.  The 
forty-eight  full-page  illustrations  contribute  no 
small  share  to  the  book's  excellence.  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $3  net. 

Motor  Rambles  in  Italy,  by  Credo  Harris. 
Perhaps  the  elusive  enchantment  of  Italy  is 
made  more  realizable  in  a  series  of  intimate 
jjersonal  letters  than  it  ever  can  be  in  a  more 
formal  treatment.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
medium  Mr.  Harris  has  chosen ;  and  he  has 
used  it  with  such  effect  that  the  reader  follows 
his  "rambles"  with  the  keenest  sense  of  a  per- 
sonal sharing  in  them.  Three  friends — an 
American,  his  doctor  and  an  Italian  count — 
do  and  see  everything  there  is  to  be  done  and 
seen  in  Italy,  and  the  American  describes  it  all 
in  his  letters  to  the  woman  he  loves.  They 
travel  in  a  motor  car  and  visit  Baden-Baden, 
Milan,  Parma,  Bologna,  Rimini,  San  Marino, 
Ravenna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Orvieto  and  Rome.  Besides  the  accounts  of 
galleries  and  cathedrals  and  scenery  and  peo- 
ple-— descriptions  that  only  a  man  of  interesting 
cultivation  could  have  written — these  letters 
reflect  a  personal  philosophy  and  a  literary 
style  that  strikes,  at  times,  to  the  height  of 
poetry.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Harris's  volume 
is  outstanding  among  travel  books,  and  has  in 
it  some  of  the  appeal  of  a  well  written  novel. 
There  are  over  120  illustrations  from  original 
photographs.  [Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Social  Life  in  New  Orleans,  by  Eliza  Rip- 
ley. Someone  has  said  that  poets  alone  recall 
their  childhood.  If  this  be  true,  Mrs.  Ripley 
takes  high  place  among  those  immortals  whose 
food  is  fancy.  She  has  brought  to  life  rem- 
nants of  a  dear  past  civilization  of  those  sunny 
old  plantation  days  that  exist  only  in  memory. 
Fireside  reveries  they  are,  the  chapters  of  this 
book;  records  of  phases  of  existence  before 
the  war,  and  of  people  well  known  or  obscure, 
who  filled  the  horizon  of  lhe  author's  girl- 
hood. Mrs.  Ripley  has  made  no  attempt  at 
fine  writing;  she  has  simply  dreamed  a  pic- 
turesque and  storied  past  into  the  present,  and 
her  dreams  have  been  made  into  a  book  of 
recollections  that  is  like  a  rare  old  cameo 
modestly  adorning  the  breast  of  modern  writ- 
ing. The  reminiscences  were  set  down  at 
intervals  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
but  their  author  never  lived  to  see  the  finished 


book,  having  died  last  July  at  the  age  of  81. 
With  her  has  probably  also  passed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  days  of  which  she  herself  was 
a  living  embodiment.  [D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $2.5cf  net. 

Marken  and  Its  People,  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards.  This  artist-author  has  a  way  of 
going  among  a  strange  people,  settling  down 
with  them  in  simple,  everyday  intercourse,  learn- 
ing all  about  them  and  putting  them  into  a 
book  with  intimate  human  touches  that  make 
delightful  reading.  This  year  he  has  visited 
Marken  and  described  his  experiences  there 
in  a  combination  of  informal  articles,  artistic 
paintings  and  line  drawings.  Tourists  flock 
to  this  curious  little  island,  gaze  impertinently 
at  the  people  and  their  houses  and  depart 
knowing  very  little  about  them,  while  the 
islanders,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  pass  the 
most  amused  or  contemptuous  criticism  upon 
the  intruding  visitors.  They  seem  to  be  a 
reserved,  complacent,  self-satisfied  people — 
these  islanders;  Mr.  Edwards  says  that  the 
only  signs  of  enthusiasm  he  detected  even 
during  the  queen  of  Holland's  last  visit  were 
their  remarks  that  it  was  a  pity  she  was  not 
born  a  Markenite.  They  have  their  attractive 
characteristics,  however — they  are  neat,  thrifty, 
home-loving,  honest,  clever,  refreshingly  health- 
ful and  most  faithful  in  their  marital  relation- 
ships ;  divorce  is  practically  unknown.  The 
volume  is  in  most  beautiful  holiday  attire  and 
will  make  a  particularly  festive-looking  gift. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  Through  Canada,  by 
Joseph  Adams.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
well  traveled  tourist  routes,  much  of  our  neigh- 
bor land  across  the  way  is  still  a  terra  incog- 
nita. The  trend  of  her  commercial  interests, 
however,  is  doing  much  to  level  the  walls  of 
partition,  and  she  grows  daily  more  cosmopoli- 
tan, drawing  to  herself  a  large  immigration  to 
which  her  vast  resources  throw  open  splendid 
doors  of  opportunity.  Mr.  Adams  has  ex- 
plored the  territory,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
where  these  doors  open  widest,  and  so  has  been 
able  to  write  a  very  helpful  guide  both  for 
pleasure  seekers  and  those  who  are  looking  for 
investing  opportunities.  The  great  waterways, 
the  forests  and  prairies  and  the  resources  of 
each,  mineral  wealth,  shipping  and  trading, 
social  development,  fish  and  game,  and  systems 
of  government  all  receive  careful  attention. 
The  country's  magnificent  photographic  sub- 
jects have  been  utilized  to  the  full  in  the 
copious  illustrations.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

New  Trails  in  Mexico,  by  Carl  Lumholtz, 
is  an  elaborate  volume  devoted  to  an  account 
of   Mr.   Lumholtz's  economic  and  ethnologic 
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investigations  in  the  arid  country  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  gulf  of  California,  east  of 
the  Colorado.  His  field  ot  exploration  in- 
cluded most  of  the  district  of  Altar,  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Arizona — "the  region  which  by  the 
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early  Spanish  chroniclers  was  designated  as 
Papagueria,  after  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Papago  Indians."  There  are  interesting  condi- 
tions here  and  types  that  highly  rewarded  the 
author's  study.  The  interest  of  the  book  will 
|)ractically  confine  itself  to  the  specialist,  but 
lor  such  it  is  rich  in  material,  exhaustive  in 
Its  research  and  attractive  in  its  presenta- 
tion. The  photographs  have  a  distinctive  value, 
even  though  they  are  in  some  cases  not  so  ar- 
tistically taken  as  one  would  wish.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  a  grave  fault  in  a  book  not 
designed  as  a  "popular"  one ;  the  material  is 
the  thing  of  essential  importance.  [Charles 
Scribners'  Sons,  New  York.    $5  net. 

A  Book  of  Discovery,  by  M.  B.  Synge.  The 
wanderlust  spirit — how  impregnated  it  is  with 
the  stuff  out  of  which  great  epic  poetry  is 
made !  Adventure,  exploration,  discovery  and 
the  courage  that  makes  possible  this  sort  of 
achievement — this  is  the  spirit  that  makes  even 
our  material  modern  times  an  age  of  heroes 
and  that  prompts  an  author 
like  Mr.  Synge  to  devote  an 
octavo  volume  to  the  romance 
of  the  subject.  He  opens 
his  account  of  the  history  of 
world  exploration  'way  back 
in  the  dimmest  beginnings 
and  carries  it  up  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  south  pole ;  for 
illustrations  he  uses  full- 
page  colored  plates  and 
smaller  drawings  of  primi- 
tive, mediasval  and  modern 
maps ;  and  for  literary  ref- 
erences he  goes  to  the  great 
poets.  One  wonders  why 
this  volume  could  not  be  used 
splendidly  in  connection  with 
young  people's  often  unin- 
spired study  of  history.  It 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
lends  itself  admirably  to 
reading  aloud,  and  it  ought 
to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  poetry  of  exploration. 
[G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.     $2.50  net. 

The  Season's  Gift 
Books 

The  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer, now  first  put  into  mod- 
ern English  by  John  S.  P. 
Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye. 
Those  who  have  difficulty  in 
reading  Chaucer  in  the  orig- 
inal, or  those  to  whom  the 
charm  of  the  original  poetry 
is  still  a  closed  book,  will 
welcome  this  prose  rendering 
of  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  and 
the  minor  poems.  Both  Mr. 
Tatlock  and  Mr.  MacKaye 
are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
lend  the  glamour  of  distinc- 
tion, taste  and  scholarship  to 
any  work  with  which  they 
are  connected;  and  here  they 
have  done  their  poetical  best. 
But  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
infinitely  preferring  his  Chau- 
cer in  the  melodious  original 
lowing : 

"Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droghte  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the 
rote," 

instead  of  in  this  form :  "When  the  sweet 
showers  of  April  have  pierced  to  the  root  the 
dryness  of  March."  The  volume  is  an  elabo- 
rate but  tasteful  quarto,  with  numerous  colored 
illustrations  by  the  English  artist  Warwick 
Goble.  [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $5 
net. 

Childhood  :  Pictures  by  Cecilia  Bull  Hunter 
and  Caroline  Ogden ;  verses  by  Burgess  John- 
son. This  exquisite  volume  contains  some  of 
the  loveliest  photographs  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren that  can  be  imagined.  Both  Miss  Hunter 
and  Miss  Ogden  are  known  for  their  artistic 
photography,  and  Mr.  Johnson  knows  how  to 
write  the  most  appropriate  little  verses.  This 
is  not  a  book  for  the  children ;  rather  will  it 
please  the  mother,  to  whom  the  framing  of 
the  photographs  will  be  a  joy.  [Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  and  Company,  New  York.    $3  net. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Japan,  by  F.  Had- 
land   Davis.     In  this  volume   Mr.   Davis  has 


brought  together  some  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Japanese  folk  lore  tales  in  an 
attempt  to  emphasize  not  merely  the  charm 
but  the  fundamental  sturdiness  of  the  Japan- 
ese legend.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  Japan  in  terms  of  cherry  blossoms 
and  geisha  girls  and  mystic,  fairy  vistas  like 
those  in  the  Hokusai  prints  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  more  practical  side 
of  the  little  people  who  recently  routed  the 
Russians.  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  understand  the 
Japanese  spirit  in  both  these  manifestations. 
The  charm  of  that  spirit  is  in  these  legends — 
a  charm  inherent  in  Japan's  culture  and,  of 
course,  predominant  in  any  study  of  her  lit- 
erature ;  but  a  deeper  tone  is  struck  at  the 
same  time,  sounding  the  very  keynote,  if  one 
read  comprehendingly,  of  the  psychology  of 
Japanese  life.  Mr.  Davis  acknowledges  a  big 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Lafcadio  Hearn,  who,  he 
says,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  magic  of 
"the  land  of  the  gods."    The  illustrations  are 
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as  in  the  fol- 


wholly  in  harmony  with 'the  t!;xt,  being  "Japan- 
ese" in  the  extreme.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York.    $3.50  net. 

Old-Time  Belles  and  Cavaliers,  by  Edith 
Tunis  Sale.  Colonial  America  was  rich  in  the 
spirit  of  dauntlessness,  and  nowhere  was  this 
spirit  more  forcibly  reflected  than  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  period.  Some  of  the  famous 
belles  and  cavaliers  were  as  sturdy  in  soul 
as  the  stanchest  of  the  minutemen,  and  a 
record  of  their  lives  makes  quite  inspiriting 
reading.  Miss  Sale,  whose  "Manors  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Colonial  Times"  has  met  with  a  large 
success,  has  here  told  the  stories  of  Poca- 
hontas, Mary  Ball,  Evelyn  Bird,  George  Digges, 
Elizabeth  Schuyler,  Brian  Fairfax,  Abigail 
Adams,  and  many  others.  The  volumte  is  very 
attractively  bound  and  is  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  celebrated  portraits  by  Gains- 
borough, Stuart,  Copley  and  others.  [J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $s  net. 

Everybody's  St.  Francis,  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan ;  with  pictures  by  M.  Boutet  de 
Monvel.  Dr.  Egan,  United  States  minister 
to  Denmark,  has  here  told  with  a  beautiful 
simplicity  the  story  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 


and  M.  de  Monvel  has  furnished  twenty  illus- 
trations in  color  and  black  and  white  based 
upon  a  personal  trip  to  Assisi  and  an  extensive 
study  of  the  period.  There  is  a  constant  in- 
spiration in  the  story  of  this  worldly  youth 
who,  at  25,  became  inspired  to  "renew  the 
youth  of  Christianity,"  and  whose  gentle,  lovely 
life  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  [Century  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
net. 

Christmas  Tales  and  Christmas  Verse, 
by  Eugene  Field ;  illustrated  by  Florence 
Storer.  The  choicest  Field  stories  of  Christ- 
mas and  the  Christ  Child  have  been  collected 
into  an  uncommonly  attractive  volume  with 
illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white 
that  express  the  fanciful  Field  spirit  very 
adequately.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

Pike  County  Ballads,  by  John  Hay;  illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  At  last  a  publisher 
has  solved  the  problem  of 
"what  to  give  a  man  for 
Christmas."  TheSe  c  e  1  e  - 
brated  ballads  of  John  Hay's 
have  been  powerfully,  strik- 
ingly and  beautifully  inter- 
preted by  one  of  our  fore- 
most American  artists  in  a 
spirit  that  fairly  reeks  with 
the  "swaggering  of  the  early 
river  settlers  along  the 
Mississippi."  This  is  really 
an  ideal  gift  for  any  man 
who  cares  for  books. 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.     $1.50  net. 

Dickens's  Children  :  Ten 
Drawings  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  Miss  Smith's  inimi- 
table talent  has  here  been  di- 
rected to  the  creation  of 
some  of  the  famous  Dickens 
children — Tiny  Tim,  David 
Copperfield,  Paul  Dombey, 
Little  Nell.  Oliver  Twist, 
Little  Em'iy  and  others. 
Each  full  page  in  color  has 
its  accompanying  quotation 
from  the  novels,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  a  truly  delightful  one. 
[Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1  net. 


The  Shadows  of  the 
Flowers  :  From  the  Poems 
of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich ; 
illustrated  by  Talbot  Aldrich 
and  Carl  J.  Nordell.  Mrs. 
Aldrich  has  selected  passages 
in  celebration  of  flowers 
from  her  late  husband's 
poetry,  and  two  artists — one 
a  relative  of  the  poet's,  one 
imagines  —  have  illustrated 
ihem  very  sympathetically. 
An  infallible  guaranty  of  the 
volume's  physical  perfections 
is  the  fact  that  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Riverside  Press. 
Anyone  who  has  a  fondness 
for  flowers  and  for  really 
good  poetry  will  want  to  own 
[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 


this  book, 
ton.    $2  net. 

The  Bells,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  ;  with  illustrations  by  Edmund  Dulac. 
One  could  not  ask  for  a  better  interpreter  of 
Poe  than  the  mystic,  sensuous  Dulac,  whose 
superb  tone-pictures  in  color  make  this  volume 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  season's 
books.  Besides  those  for  "The  Bells"  Dulac 
has  made  illustrations  for  "Annabel  Lee,"  "The 
Raven,"  "Lenore,"  "To  Helen,"  "Israfel," 
"Tamerlane"  and  many  of  the  shorter  poems. 
The  only  disappointment  one  experiences  is  in 
those  two  representing  the  "hyacinth  hair" 
and  "classic  face"  of  Helen ;  everything  else 
in  the  book  is  more  sympathetic,  more  satis- 
fying than  these.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
volume.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    $5  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Kitty  Cobb  :  Pictures 
and  Text  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  This 
book  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  in  compari- 
son with  the  big  volumes  of  Gibson  drawings 
that  used  to  come  so  regularly  with  each 
Christmas  season.  It  is  different  in  that  its 
sketches  relate  a  continued  story — the  adven- 
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tures  of  a  little  country  girl  who  comes  to  New 
York  to  make  her  living ;  and  it  has  in  it  a 
significance  that  some  of  Mr.  Gibson's  society 
drawings  lacked.    The  grave  end  amusing  sides 
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of  her  experiences  are  shown  in  a  way  that 
proclaims  Mr.  Flagg  not  merely  a  clever 
artist  but  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  big 
problems  of  modern  society.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

Stories  for  Pictures,  by  Dugald  Stewart 
Walker  and  Helen  Mackay.  Fanciful  prose 
imaginings  are  these,  woven  out  of  the  dream 
stuffs  that  the  author  of  "Houses  of  Glass" 
and  "The  Cobweb  Clock"  knows  so  intimately. 
Mr.  Walker's  paintings  are  suggestive  of  Ed- 
mund Dulac's,  though  quite  individually  per- 
sonal. The  combination  of  pictures  and  text 
makes  a  gift  book  of  decided  charm.  [Duifield 
and  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

The  Maker  of  Rainbows,  by  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  These  symbolical  tales  in  the  fairy 
realm  are  typical  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  fancy 
when  given  loose  rein.  They  are  all  delicately 
poetical  and  full  of  exquisite  word  painting. 
The  older  folks  will  like  them,  and  they  ought 
splendidly  to  adapt  themselves  to  children's 
ears.    [Harper  arid  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Books  for  the  Collector 

A  Book  of  Hand- Woven  Coverlets,  by  Eliza 
Calvert  Hall.  So  far  as  we  remember,  this 
book  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.    There  have 
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been  innumerable  treatises  on  Oriental  rugs, 
on  the  beauty  of  rare  old  collections  and  in- 
teresting furniture ;  but  no  one  has  ever  paid 
to    the    old-fashioned   hand-woven    coverlet  a 


tribute  that  compares  with  Mrs.  Hall's.  She 
sees  in  it  "poetry,  romance,  religion,  sociology, 
philology,  politics  and  history,"  and  she  weaves 
an  interest  into  her  subject  that  makes  the 
reader  feel  himself  very  dull  not  to  have  sus- 
pected there  before.  When  al!  is  said,  this  is 
just  the  sort  of  book  one  might  expect  from 
the  woman  who  wrote  those  charmingly 
"homely"  stories,  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"  and 
"The  Land  of  Long  Ago."  It  is  impossible  to 
say  just  how  many  types  of  coverlets  Mrs.  Hall 
describes ;  but  each  type  has  its  individual 
name,  its  minute  historical  associations,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  beautiful  full-page  in  color. 
Truly  this  is  an  ideal  book  for  "grandmother's" 
Christmas  gift — or  for  many  other  purposes. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

Bv-Paths  in  Collecting,  by  Virginia  Robie. 
The  subtitle  describes  this  book  as  "an  aid 
in  the  quest  of  rare  and  vmique  things  which 
have  passed  the  century  mark,  such  as  old 
china,  furniture,  pewter,  copper,  brass,  samples 
and  sun  dials,  with  comments  on  their  age, 
decoration  and  value."  Those  who  have  never 
understood  the  lure  of  antique  things  had  bet- 
ter let  this  author  initiate  them  into  the  fas- 
cination of  the  subject.  She  will  take  you 
into  remote  corners  of  Staffordshire  and  show 
you  rare  treasures,  describing  them  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  you  understand  the  real 
\  alue  and  beauty  of  what  you  have  heretofore 
regarded  contemptuously  as  "old  stuff."  The 
book  is  tastefully  made  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
collector's  library.  [Century  Company,  New 
^'ork.    $2.40  net. 

Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings, 
Ijy  Mary  H.  Northend.  Mis.s  Northend  is  an 
ardent  enthusiast  regarding  all  things  colonial, 
and,  although  she  confesses  that  her  enthu- 
siasm was  the  result  of  a  desire  for  interesting 
occupation  during  a  period  of  illness,  she  as- 
serts that  since  it  descended  upon  her  she 
has  been  sO  possessed  by  it  that  today  she  has 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  colonial 
photographs  in  New  England.  The  homes  of 
a  great  many  prominent  families  of  Salem  and 
other  portions  of  New  England  have  been 
open  to  Miss  Northend's  "collecting"  zeal, 
not  formally  but  on  a  basis  of  personal  friend- 
ship. Thus  the  colonial  treasures  she  describes 
are  some  of  the  rarest  this  country  offers.  The 
specialist  will  revel  here,  as  will  the  general 
reader ;  and  the  very  excellent  photographs, 
of  which  there  are  many,  place  the  volume  at 
one  in  the  category  of  gift  books.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $5  net. 

New  Poetry 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse:  American  and 
English,  1580-1912,  selected  and  arranged  b> 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.  It  is  difficult  tn 
restrain  one's  quite  boundless  enthusiasm  over 
this  new  anthology,  which  must  be  classified 
at  the  outset  as  the  most  exhaustive  compilation 
of  poetry  ever  published.  In  scope  it  ranges 
over  the  best  short  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage from  Spenser  to  the  present  day,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  recognized  masterpieces  but 
recent  poems  that  have  a  spark  of  the  "divine 
fire"  in  them  and  those  that  are  valued  merely 
as  "old  favorites."  A  glance  at  the  classified 
index  will  give  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of 
the  thing:  First  come  poems  of  youth  and  age 
( .^33  pages)  ;  poems  of  love  (800  pages)  ;  poems 
of  nature  (400  pages)  ;  humorous  and  familiar 
poems — everything  from  "Darius  Green"  to 
"Casey  at  the  Bat" — (500  pages)  ;  patriotic 
and  historical  poems  (600  pages)  ;  philosophical, 
reflective  and  descriptive  poems  (400  pages)  ; 
poems  of  sorrow,  death  and  immortality,  in- 
cluding the  texts  of  great  hymns  (400  pages)  ; 
and  an  appendix  containing  the  more  famous 
poems  in  other  languages,  with  translations. 
The  book  has  3,724  pages  and  contains  3,120 
poems  from  about  1,100  poets;  but,  being 
printed  on  India  paper,  it  has  been  possible  to 
use  very  excellent  type  and  still  not  succumb 
to  the  crime  of  bulkiness.  The  volume  is  really 
of  convenient  size  and  form.  Those  who  have 
treasured  the  Bryant  and  Dana  anthologies 
will  have  to  grant  precedence  to  this  new  one. 
for  the  editor  and  publishers  have  broken 
through  the  copyright  deadlock  that  restricted 
those  earlier  collections  and  produced  a  volume 
that  is  literally  "comprehensive."  [Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York.    $7.50  ne.t. 

The  Poet,  the  Fool,  and  the  Faeries,  by 
Madison  Cawein.  Mr.  Cawein  is  the  only 
contemporary  American  poet  who  gives  us 
poetry  both  in  quantity  and  of  quality.    He  is 


primarily  a  poet  of  wild  nature.  His  sym- 
pathy and  imagination  range  from  the  winds 
and  clouds  that  agitate  the  forests  to  the 
minutest  flower  that  bears  ever  so  humbly  its 
message  of  beauty  under  the  trees.  And  to 
these  he  brings  an  appreciation  that  is  human. 
He  is  no  mere  observer  or  colorless  transmitter 
of  an  alien  nature  on  the  one  hand  to  an  alien 
humanity  on  the  other.  He  sees  what  he 
sees  under  the  aspect  of  humanity.  He  in- 
terprets nature  most  often  in  terms  of  the 
human  soul.  The  following  poem,  "Light,"  is 
fairly  representative  of  his  spirit : 

"The  golden  chrysalis  of  dawn 

Breaks  through  its  heavenly  husk. 
And  winged  with  rose  floats  up  and  on 
Piercing  with  flame  the  dusk. 
"Out  of  what  darkness  daybreak  brings 
Its  testament  of  gold. 
Inscribed   with  elemental  things 
That  God  hath  never  told. 
"Ah,  heaven,  how  good  it  is  to  live. 
One  with  abounding  day ! 
To  be  no  longer  fugitive 

On  life's  down-darkening  way  !" 

The  poem  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume, 
a  lyrical  eclogue,  is  a  delightful  interpretation 
of    fairyland,    while    in    some    of    his  poems 
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and  dialogues  of  "Character  and  Episode"  Mr. 
Cawein  shows  that  he  can  interpret  also  the 
most  tragic  aspects  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.50  net. 

The  Unconquered  Air  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  Into  this,  her  fourth 
volume  of  verses,  Mrs.  Coates  has  collected 
about  fourscore  of  her  poems.  She  is  the 
laureate,  as  it  were,  of  a  circle  to  whom  she  has 
endeared  herself  by  the  lovely  qualities  of  her 
mind  and  of  its  expression  ;  and  we  have  here 
her  tribute  on  a  variety  of  occasions — on  the 
coronation  of  George  V.  ;  on  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder;  on  Gihert's  "Battle  for 
the  Air" ;  on  the  75th  birthday  of  William 
Dean  Howells,  and  so  on.  There  are  poems  on 
Keats's  grave  ;  on  reading  the  "De  Profundis," 
by  Oscar  Wilde ;  on  hearing  "Madame  Butter- 
fly" ;  and  on  the  loss  of  Mona  Lisa;  poems 
to  Helen  Keller  and  to  Alice  Meynell ;  poem- 
about  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  and  about  the 
soaring  of  "airmen."  They  record  the  impres- 
sions that  life,  in  passing,  makes  upon  a  gentle, 
poetic  mind.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.  $1.25. 

Uriel,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.     The   twelve   poems  in   this  tastefully 
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made  little  volume  are  all  commemorative  of 
persons,  events  or  anniversaries,  but  they  all 
rise  far  above  the  level  of  most  occasional 
verse.  Two  of  them  commemorate  and  honor 
the  poet's  fellow  singer,  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  exhibiting  him  in  a  light  that  will  be 
new  to  many  readers.  "Browning  to  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra:     A  Centenary  Soliloquy,"  coming. 
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.as  it  does,  from  the  mouth  of  Browning,  has  a 
difficult  technique  to  live  up  to  and  does  it  in 
a  way  which  testifies  to  Mr.  MacKaye's  unusual 
technical  skill.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.     $1  net. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats,  with  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Averil  Burleigh.  A  dainty 
and  attractive  edition  in  the  "Burlington  Li- 
•brary"  series.  The  pictures  are  rather  literal 
and  unimaginative,  not  of  the  type  one  would 
choose  for  Keats's  lovely  lines.  [Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.    $1.25  net. 

New  Drama 

Milestones,  by  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch ;  The  Honeymoon  :  A  Comedy,  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  There  is  a  type  of  play  sit- 
uated refreshingly  between  the  problem  drama 
and  the  "diverting"  efforts  directed  at  the  tired 
business  man ;  it  is  a  type  dealing  with  real 
people,  with  a  thought-provoking  theme,  with 
wholesome  comedy  and  pervaded  with  that 
laughter-mixed-with-tears  quality  that  we  call 
charm.  Such  is  "Milestones" — a  clever,  satirical, 
beautiful  and  wistful  portrayal  of  the  eternal 
struggle  between  the  generations — the  eager, 
searching,  visioning  youth  and  the  calm  caution 
of  old  age.  It  is  a  play  that,  either  read  or 
seen,  will  get  to  the  heart  because  of  the  life 
that  is  in  it.  "The  Honeymoon"  is  woven  of 
lighter  material,  and  tells  the  humorous  story 
of  a  honeymoon  that  is  fortunately  postponed. 
The  dialogue  is  delightfully  clever;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Bennett  pokes  fun  in  the  most  subtle  fashion 
with  an  effect  that  is  convulsingly  mirthful. 
[George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  Each 
$1  net. 

The  Daughter  of  Heaven,  by  Pierre  Loti. 
This  author's  studies  in  Orientalism  have  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  and  his  new  play, 
in  which  Miss  Judith  Gautier  collaborates,  has 
been  favorably  commented  upon  in  its  recent 
production  in  both  London  and  New  York. 
The  theme  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
situations  in  Chinese  history — the  contest  be- 
tween the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Mings  and 
the  Manchus  of  Tartary.  There  is  abundant 
scope  here  for  spectacular  display,  which,  in 
the  reading  at  least,  somewhat  palls  and  sati- 
ates; as  the  scenes  unroll  one  begins  to  feel 
that  the  firmest  impressions  of  art  are  brought 
about  by  more  somber  effects  and  more  sub- 
dued lights,  and  that  the  scenic  display  of 
blinding  sandstorms,  of  Arabian  nights  blue 
with  the  shadows  of  their  ramparts,  or  of 
bloody  and  besieged  Oriental  citadels  is  a 
popular,  but  not  of  necessity  the  highest,  type 
of  art.  [Duffield  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Plays,  by  Anton  Tchekoff;  translated  by 
Marion  Fell.  The  rapidity  with  which  trans- 
lations of  Tchekoff  are  falling  from  the  press 


bears  witness  to  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  gloomy  Russian  and  his  gloomier  mes- 
sage. The  present  volume  includes  the  four 
plays — "Uncle  Vanya,"  "Ivanoff,"  "The  Sea 
Gull"  and  "The  Swan  Song."  In  happy  con- 
trast to  their  oppressive  atmosphere  is  their, 
marked  freedom  from  the  strictures  of  tech- 
nique ;  they  are,  however,  in  their  rambling 
way,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a  toiling  peasant 
class  or  an  educated  upper  class  whom  idleness 
and  tedium  have  enslaved.  To  Tchekoff,  as 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  points  out,  "the 
world  was  the  better  for  its  touching  faith  in 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  humanity."  A  read- 
ing of  these  plays  leaves  one  in  a  serious  but 
not  necessarily  pessimistic  mood ;  for,  though 
Tchekoff's  genius  could  suggest  joy  only  by 
delineating  its  contrast — gloom — his  studies  of 
humanity,  suffering  and  sorrowing,  are  among 
the  most  significant  that  the  drama  of  today 
has  brought  to  light.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Rutherford  and  Son,  by  Githa  Sowerby,  has 
as  its  protagonist  the  type  that  many  young 
writers  love  to  present — the  man  of  indomitable 
personality  who  subordinates  everyone  and 
everything  to  his  iron  power.  The  tragedy  is 
grim,  and  it  is  enacted  against  an  effective 
background  of  bleak  moors,  across  which 
gleams  the  sullen  flare  from  the  chimneys  of 
the  "works"  where  Rutherford  is  making  his 
fortune,  and,  unconscious  of  any  injustice, 
denying  those  whom  he  should  love  and  shelter 
the  very  essence  of  life — love,  success,  and 
the  freshness  of  youth.  The  denouement  is  a 
trifle  too  obvious  and  forced,  and  one  laments 
ihroughout  the  play  a  lack  of  subtlety  in  execu- 
tion ;  but  these  deficiencies  in  a  young  writer 
are  not  grave,  and  the  drama  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  promise  better  and  big  things  in  the 
future.  [George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

The  Iscariot,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  This 
rather  dispassionate  poem  in  blank  verse  pre- 
sents Judas  as  a  zealot  of  Jewish  patriotism 


From  "Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal" 

attempting  to  reestablish  the  power  of  his  peo- 
ple through  the  appointment  of  a  Messiah-King 
of  David's  house,  and  to  destroy  Roman  power 
through  a  political  revolution  into  which  he 
is  trying  to  force  Christ.  The  poem  does  not 
possess  the  vitality  of  Mr.  Phillpotts's  prose, 
and  it  leaves  ortly  a  neutral  impression  with 
the  reader.    [John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

Holiday  Fiction 

The  White  Shield,  by  Myrtle  Reed,  com- 
prises a  number  of  short  stories  by  the  author 
of  "Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"  "A  Weaver  of 


Dreams,"  etc.,  and  is  the  first  book  to  be  pub- 
lished since  her  tragic  death  last  year.  Criti- 
cally considered,  the  book  is  not  comparable 
with  her  best  work  ;  but  one  is  not  disposed  to 
criticise  in  the  case  of  this  woman  of  beloved 
memory.  All  these  stories  are  characterized 
by  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  which  marked 
all  her  work.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  It  was  twenty-six  years  ago 
that  the  famous  story  of  Carol  Bird  and  the 
Ruggles  family  was  first  published,  and  now  it 
has  been  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  with 
some  charming  pictures  by  Katherine  R.  Wire- 
man.  Every  household  in  the  country  ought 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  have  this 
beautiful  little  story  in  a  form  that  is  so 
worthy  of  it.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild,  by  Jack  London. 
A  new  edition  of  the  story  that  is  probably  re- 
garded as  Mr.  London's  best,  with  many  sym- 
pathetic illustrations  in  color  by  Paul  Bransom. 
[Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     $1.50  net. 

Holiday  Calendars  and  Cards 

Calendars  for  1913  offered  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company  include  four  that  must 
appeal  strongly  to  the  public :  "Life's  Calen- 
dar," by  Orson  Lowell  and  other  well-known 
artists  ;  "The  Flag  Calendar,"  by  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg ;  "The  Gibson  Calendar,"  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  "The  Phillips  Calen- 
dar," by  C.  Coles  Phillips.  The  subjects  are 
diversified,  but  the  public  has  its  favorites 
among  such  popular  artists  and  will  easily  make 
its  selections.  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

Dutton's  Christmas  Cards  and  Calendars 
FOR  1 91 3  include  more  than  the  usual  great 
variety  of  form  and  subject  made  available  to 
the  public  by  these  publishers.  In  wall  calen- 
dars  are,   for   example,   "Our   Dog  Friends," 
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"Thoughts  from  the  Poets,"  "Sweet  Girlhood'' 
and  the  delightful  Phillips  Brooks  calendar. 
The  tasteful  "That  Reminds  Me,"  so  suitable  for 
my  lady's  boudoir,  is  one  of  many  artistic 
booklets.  In  postcards  there  are  several  series 
of  authors,  including  Dickens.  Cards,  folders 
and  booklets  for  envelope  use  include  a  beau- 
tiful "Thought  for  the  New  Year,"  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Jowett,  and  a  wide  range  of  appropriate 
proverbs  and  sentiments.  The  entire  assort- 
ment shows  the  originality  and  artistic  execu- 
tion always  characteristic  of  what  we  expect 
to  see  when  we  inquire  for  "Dutton's."  [E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 
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A  Magic  Wrought  by  One  Christian  of  Vision 

Dubuque  Seminary  Dedicates  a  New  Building,  the  Gift  of 
Louis  H.  Severance,  Which  Doubles  Its  Dormitory  Capacity 


To  DOUBLE  the  capacity  of  that  im- 
portant Christian  institution  by  a  single 
quietly  executed  act  of  generosity  is 
to  exercise  magic  worthy  of  all  honor.  And 
it  was  fitting  that  not  only  Dubuque  Seminary 
but  Protestant,  Catholic  and  secular  Dubuque 
as  well  sought  through  its  representatives  to 
express  to  L.  H.  Severance  the  appreciation 
with  which  his  gift  of  a  splendid  new  dormitory 
is  regarded. 

Commemorative  Banquet  Stirs  Enthusiasm 

Testifying  to  the  civic  enthusiasm  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  Dubuque  for 
one  of  their  several  educational  institutions  was 
the  dinner  given  at  the  Dubuque  Club  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  3.  There  were  gathered  over 
125  representatives  of  the  city's  activities, 
including  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  city. 
An  Episcopal  rector  gave  the  invocation  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  editor  was  the  first  speaker. 
Every  man  present  got  a  new  idea  of  the 
work  of  Dubuque 
German  College 
and  Seminary  and 
a  realization  of  its 
importance  in  the 
life  of  the  city  and 
the  nation.  It  was 
hoped  that  M  r . 
Severance  would 
be  present,  as  the 
dinner  was  planned 
as  an  expression 
by  the  men  of  Du- 
buque of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  ef- 
forts to  strengthen 
their  city  as  an 
educational  center 
in  adding  to  the 
equipment  of  the 
institution  of  which 
Dr.  Steffens  is  the 
head.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Halsey  of  New 
York  explained  to 
the  guests,  how- 
ever,  that  Mr. 
Severance  was  too 
modest   a   man  to 

permit  himself  to  appear  at  a  gathering  such 
as  that.  R.  L.  Murphy,  editor  of  The  Tele- 
graph Herald ;  Professor  W.  C.  Laube  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college;  Dr.  Bess  of  Clinton, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Dr. 
Halsey  were  the  speakers.  President  Steffens 
presided  and  introduced  the  speakers.  He  was 
cordially  congratulated  by  many,  not  only  upon 
the  success  of  the  dinner — which  for  the  number 
and  representative  character  of  men  present 
was  said  to  be  unique  for  Dubuque — but  also 
for  the  further  advancement  of  the  school  as 
represented  by  the  completion  of  Severance 
hall.  The  addresses  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  the  occasion  was  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  impression  made  by  the  school 
upon  men  specially  competent  to  judge  of  its 
usefulness. 

The  banquet  came  as  a  climax  to  a  notable 
day.  When  the  college  which  is  taking  this 
step  forward  to  larger  work  is  an  institution 
devoting  most  of  its  energies  to  training  min- 
isters who  will  preach  in  this  country  to  their 
fellow  countrymen  from  many  nations  across 
the  seas,  the  event  holds  great  significance  for 
the  entire  church.  The  statesmen  of  the  church 
recognized  this  fact  when  Dr.  William  Hiram 
Foulkes,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Relief  and  Sustentation,  and  Dr.  Halsey  of  the 
Foreign  Board  went  from  the  East  to  Dubuque 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  new 
dormitory  which  means  so  much  to  Dubuque 
College  and  Seminary. 

"Of  the  Tribe  of  Onesiphorus" 
It  was  in  the  commodious  parlor  of  the  hall 
where  students,  local  friends  and  other  guests 
that  Dr.  Halsey  in  delivering  the  main  ad- 
were  gathered  for  the  dedicatory  exercises 
dress  referred  to  the  donor  of  the  building  as 
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"one  of  the  tribe  of  Onesiphorus."  This  friend 
of  Paul  in  the  Roman  prison  contributed  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  early  missionary 
in  a  marked  degree  by  his  gifts.  Of  Mr.  Sev- 
erance Dr.  Halsey  spoke  from  long  and  intimate 
acquaintanceship,  and  told  the  audience  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  business  man  who 
has  been  able  to  invest  much  of  his  wealth  in 
religious  and  educational  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Halsey  called  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  men  of  wealth  who 
are  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  world 
through  their  wise  investments  and  suggested 
that  "we  are  coming  to  know  that  wealth  is  a 
blessing  from  God."  Dr.  Foulkes,  who  had 
participated  in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  main  build-ing  of  the  college  in  1906  and 
served  later  as  president  of  the  trustees,  read 
the  dedicatory  service  in  connection  with  the 
exercises  at  Severance  hall. 

Severance  hall  has  accommodations  for 
seventy-eight  boys,  each  wich  a  well  furnished 


Nezv  Severance  Hall,  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary 

room.    The  completed  building  cost  over  $53,- 

000  and  was  presented  to  the  school  entirely 
by  Mr.  Severance.  He  not  only  furnished 
the  equipment  and  furniture  but  personally  as- 
sisted in  selecting  it.  The  building  has  been 
occupied  for  several  weeks,  thus  permitting 
many  students  who  have  been  scattered  through 
the  city  in  private  homes  to  live  on  the  campus. 
It  will  also  accommodate  a  number  of  new 
students  expected  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

Students  Represent  Many  Races 

Although  the  day  was  a  holiday  for  the  147 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  institution,  the  school 
cobbler,  who  has  his  bench  in  the  well  lighted 
basement  under  the  main  entrance,  improved 
the  time  after  chapel  exercises  in  resoling  a 
pair  of  professorial  shoes.  The  cobbler,  whose 
first  name  is  Samuel,  spells  his  last  name 
Kooyoonjim.  He  is  an  Armenian  who  has 
spent  but  nine  months  in  this  country. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  here?"  he  was 
asked. 

"They  told  me  I  must  study  in  a  school  if 

1  would  be  a  minister,"  he  said. 
His  ancestors  were  saddle  makers  in  Asiatic 

Turkey  and  it  took  him  but  a  short  time  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  to  pick  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  trade  which  he  is  following  at 
Dubuque  in  order  to  pay  his  small  expenses 
in  the  school.  Although  many  of  his  relatives 
have  been  massacred  for  their  faith  by  the 
Turks,  he  showed  no  trace  of  resentment  in 
speaking  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan. 

Mr.  Kooyoonjim  is  but  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  foreign  nations  enrolled 
at  Dubuque.  The  one  Servian  in  the  school 
was  met  near  the  door  of  the  president's  office 
with  a  copy  of  a  Chicago  paper.    "Two  days 


ago,"  he  said  in  response  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  war  near  his  home,  "the 
allied  troops  captured  my  old  home  and  the 
country  around  it,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turk,"  and  he  smiled  in  pleased 
fashion.  After  he  had  been  in  America  four  or 
five  years  he  was  found  by  President  Steffens 
in  an  Indianapolis  church  and  sent  to  Dubuque. 
He  earns  his  way  by  work  downtown  caring 
for  furnaces.  v 

Another  student  who  would  pass  for  an 
American  (as  he  would  claim  probably  to  be) 
rather  than  a  European  was  a  keen-faced 
Bulgarian,  one  of  three  of  his  nationality  who 
are  studying  here  to  be  ministers. 

"I  served  tmder  him  in  1903,"  he  said 
proudly,  pointing  to  the  picture  of  a  Bulgarian 
general  in  full  uniform  on  the  wall  of  the 
room  of  one  of  his  compatriots  at  the  school. 
The  Turks  had  threatened  his  home  town  and 
he,  a  boy  of  20,  had  joined  with  others  in  re- 
pelling the  advance  of  the  troops  of  the  sultan. 

But  these  young 
men,  together  with 
the  young  B  0  - 
hemian  who  was 
taken  to  Russia  in 
his  early  days  and 
sent  to  Dubuque 
from  St.  Louis,  as 
well  as  representa- 
tives of  a  half 
dozen  other  na- 
tions, are  in  a 
minority  at  Du- 
buque. The  school 
was  founded  by 
Germans,  and  Ger- 
mans constitute  the 
largest  number  of 
Us  pupils.  Many 
of  the  few  students 
who  do  not  earn 
their  way  through 
the  school  are  sons 
of  German  settlers 
in  the  Middle 
West. 

That  this  school 
is  for  the  making 
of  Americans  was 
amply  shown  at  the  morning  exercises  held 
in  the  well  equipped  ch.ipel  connected  with 
the  main  building.  Four  representatives  of 
as  many  races  gave  addresses  in  English. 
There  was  little  about  either  the  appearance 
or  the  manner  of  speech  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  school  to  indicate  that  their 
fathers  had  seen  the  light  of  day  in  lands 
far  removed  from  the  United  States.  Their 
trousers  were  creased  as  freshly  as  though 
they  were  worn  by  inhabitants  of  Harvard 
yard,  and  their  shoes  had  as  modern  a  toe 
as  those  affected  by  the  most  gallant  son  of 
old  Nassau. 

Making  Every  Advantage  Count 
Watching  the  faces  of  the  students  as  they 
sat  in  chapel  at  the  morning  exercises,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bess,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors,  who  told  them  that  he  had  spoken 
in  all  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  but  that  in  no 
place  did  students  grasp  the  meaning  of  words 
more  quickly  than  at  Dubuque  College  and 
Seminary.  There  was  among  the  students  a 
note  of  an  understanding  of  the  seriousness 
of  life,  with  an  attempt  to  make  the  best 
of  their  opportunities,  which  is  not  always 
present  in  schools  attended  by  those  amply 
able  to  pay  not  only  for  their  education  but 
for  many  more  luxuries  than  are  provided  in 
the  halls  of  Dubuque  College.  Messrs.  Klaas 
J.  Stratemeier,  G.  G.  Zermeno,  Edward 
Zbitovsky  and  John  A.  Saathoff  were  the 
orators  of  the  morning,  giving  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  need  of  training  representatives 
of  their  nations  at  Dubuque.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  exercises  was  the 
splendid  music  by  the  men's  chorus  and  band 
of  the  institution. 
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Let  anyone  who  views  with  concern  the 
presence  in  America  of  folk  of  foreign  speech 
go  to  Dubuque  and  take  heart.  There  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  school  and  its  students  a 
challenge  to  better  and  higher  views  of  life 
that  many  native  Americans  may  ponder  to 
their  profit.  And  the  possibilities  of  the 
school  have  scarcely  a  nearer  boundary  than 
the  limits  placed  upon  their  giving  consciences 
by  Christian  people,  and  by  Presbyterians  in 
particular. 


The  Open  Hearth 


President-Elect  Wilson  as  Moderator? 

Much  as  I  admire  the  ability  and  high  char- 
acter of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  I  cannot  unite 
with  Rev.  Warner  H.  DuBose  in  nominating 
Mr.  Bryan  for  the  moderatorship  of  the  coming 
General  Assembly  of  our  church — "her  greatest, 
foremost  and  most  distinguished  son."  It  can- 
not be  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  other  sons 
who  are  not  less  possessed  of  the  qualities 
implied  in  this  triple  superlative.  May  we 
not  with  equal  ease,  if  a  layman  shall  next  May 
be  elevated  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  church,  conclude  that  Woodrow 
Wilson,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  is 
facile  princeps  as  the  elder  to  be  so  exalted  ? 
What  a  tactful  step,  too,  it  would  be,  for  Dr. 
Wilson  is  a  southerner  by  birth.  Just  think 
of  such  a  moderator;  one  who  in  his  own  person 
would  stand  for  a  united  country  and  a  united 
church ;  for  "e  pluribus  unum"  civilly  and 
ecclesiastically. 

Then,  too,  it  is  an  honor  due  to  old  Prince- 
ton. Humanly  speaking,  had  it  not  been  for 
one  of  Princeton's  presidents  we  might  not 
have  been  a  nation.  At  the  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1776,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  being  discussed,  there  were  those  who 
wavered  when  the  act  of  signing  was  presented. 
Grand  old  John  Witherspoon,  president  of 
Princeton,  arose  at  the  critical  stage  and,  elo- 
quently as  well  as  heroically,  exclaimed  :  "Of 
property  I  have  some,  of  reputation  more. 
That  property  is  pledged  and  that  reputation  is 
staked  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  issue. 
Buc  I  had  rather  that  these  gray  hairs  of  mine 
[raising  his  hand  to  his  head]  should  go  down 
to  the  grave  by  the  hand  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner than  that  I  should  desert  my  country 
in  this  her  crisis." 

It  is  stated,  historically,  that  no  further 
aigument  was  necessary.  The  noble  delegates 
at  once  appended  their  signatures.  Let  us 
therefore  recognize  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
stands  for  all  that  we  consider  sacred  and 
valuable  in  church  and  state.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  will  honor  itself  by  electing  him  to  the 
moderator's  chair;    and  that  by  acclamation. 

Alexander  Alison. 


Would  Change  Congressional  Chaplains 

In  all  the  reforms  or  changes  suggested  and 
urged  in  public  affairs  one  most  important 
change  has  not  been  mentioned :  Both  the 
chaplain  of  the  house  and  the  chaplain  of  the 
senate  are  Unitarians.  They  do  not  truly  rep- 
resent this  great  Christian  people ;  the  sect 
is  unknown  in  the  South  and  is  negligible  in 
the  North.  Unitarianism  denies  the  basal  truth 
in  the  faith  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  Roman  and  Greek  as  well.  It  is 
not  fair  that  the  prayers  of  this  great  people 
officially  offered  for  their  rulers  should  be 
presented  without  the  name  of  our  divine 
Christ.  When  the  Democrats  came  into  power 
in  the  house  and  continued  the  chaplain  of  the 
former  Republican  body  it  was  passed  as  pleas- 
antry that  the  Democrats  were  not  afraid  to 
have  a  Republican  pray  for  them ;  but  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  political  party  names.  The 
hurt  is  too  deep  for  a  joke  when  this  great 
and  leading  Christian  nation  rejects  Christ  be- 
fore all  Christendom  in  our  official  prayers  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.         J.  C.  Elliott. 


Official  Statement  on  the  Graded  Lessons 

The  ad  interim  committee  of  General  As- 
sembly to  consider  graded  lessens  met  in  Phila- 
delphia Nov.  12-14.  The  committee,  among 
other  items  relating  to  the  subject,  took  the 
following  action  : 

"i.  That  while  favoring  a  system  of  graded 


lessons  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work  be  instructed  to  cease  the  pub- 
lication and  sale  of  its  graded  series  of  Sun- 
day school  lessons,  above  the  junior  grade,  on 
Sept.  30,  191 3,  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  prac- 
ticable. 

"2.  That  a  subcommittee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  tentative  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  the  subcommittee 
be  authorized  to  report  a  plan  of  revision  of 
the  beginners',  primary  and  junior  series  of 
graded  lessons,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  and 
further,  a  plan  for  the  intermediate  and  senior 
graded  lessons  of  an  international  uniform  les- 
son series."  The  above  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed. 


Everychild :  A  Christmas  Morality 

{Continued  from  page  178S) 

And  the  neighbor  replied,  "What  does  hu- 
manity always  do  with  the  sons  of  God?  It 
crucifies  them." 

**♦!■* 

"T-^HE  FIRST  thing  we  have  to  do  for  this 
child,"  said  the  prime  minister,  "is  to 
provide  him  immediately  with  a  nurse.  I  am 
sure  that  the  government  will  have  the  whole 
house  with  them  in  making  ample  provision  for 
the  engagement  of  a  trained  and  properly 
qualified  nurse." 

Before  he  could  proceed  further  a  member 
of  the  opposition  rose  and  said,  "If  is  of  far 
greater  importance  that  the  nurse  should  be  a 
good  and  religious  woman  than  that  she  should 
have  any  number  of  diplomas  from  the  hos- 
pitals." 

The  prime  minister  said :  "I  think  the  house 
may  safely  leave  it  to  us  to  see  that  the  nurse 
engaged  for  the  child,  in  addition  to  her  quali- 
fications, is  a  virtuous  and  respectable  woman." 

"But  ^hat  is  not  enough,"  cried  the  opposition 
member,  and  several  of  those  at  his  side  cheered 
him  gratefully.  "The  prime  minister,"  he  con- 
tinued, "evidently  places  his  first  emphasis  on 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  nurse  to  be 
engaged ;  one  can  see  very  well  it  is  only  a 
secondary  consideration  with  him  that  she 
should  be  a  religious  woman.  On  the  contrary, 
I  strongly  hold  that  technical  knowledge  con- 
duces to  a  mechanical  discharge  of  duties  so 
delicate  and  subtle  that  only  love  of  the  very 
highest  order  can  discharge  them  fruitfully. 
I  would  rather  see  this  child  given  to  some 
poor,  humble  and  ignorant  woman,  who  is  reli- 
gious, than  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
doctors  and  nurses  in  London.  I  distrust  the 
expert  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  children.  So  strongly  do  I 
feel  upon  this  point  that  I  must  divide  the 
house  if  the  prime  minister  persists  with  his 
pedantic,  inhuman  and  dangerous  proposal." 

At  this  there  were  loud  cheers,  and  louder 
counter  cheers.  The  prime  minister  held  a 
whispered  conversation  with  his  fellow  min- 
isters. The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  colleagues,  speaking  to  him  with 
eagerness  and  excitement. 

The  prime  minister  rose  and  said  that  the 
government  must  adhere  to  its  original  proposi- 
tion. They  considered  that  it  was  of  the  first 
and  most  urgent  importance  that  the  nurse 
should  be  properly  qualified. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition  came  to  the 
table  and  said  that  his  friends  would  not  press 
for  a  division  upon  that  particular  point,  but 
they  desired  the  government  to  make  a  full 
statement  concerning  its  policy  regarding  the 
child,  after  which  they  would  take  counsel  as 
to  their  action. 

Then  the  prime  minister  spoke  of  the  rear- 
ing of  the  child,  of  its  education  and  of  its 
environment  during  childhood  and  youth.  He 
said  that  every  man  in  that  house  must  agree 
with  him  that  the  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  children  were  affected,  powerfully  af- 
fected, by  their  physical  and  moral  surround- 
ings. It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  child  should  occupy  a  sanitary  house,  that 
the  rooms  should  be  large,  that  the  windows 
should  be  constructed  to  admit  wholesome  air, 
that  even  the  hangings  and  decorations  should 
be  chosen  with  consideration  for  their  effects 
upon  the  child's  dawning  intelligence.  Further- 
more, he  laid  it  down  that  no  person  afflicted 
with  moral  disease,  or  in  any  way  below  the 
moral  standard  of  civilization,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  come  in  contact  with  a  growing  child. 
On  these  general  propositions,  against  which 


surely  only  savages  could  raise  their  barbarous 
voices,  the  government  proposed  to  act  in  their 
responsible  position  as  foster  parents  of  this 
particular  child.  He  invited  the  house  to  trust 
the  government ;  he  implored  members  not  to 
press  for  any  party  advantage  in  a  matter 
which  appealed  with  so  divine  an  emphasis  to 
the  highest  instincts  of  their  common  humanity. 

But  when  the  leader  of  the  opposition  rose 
in  his  place,  it  was  manifest  that  this  appeal 
had  failed  of  its  effect.  He  said  that  the 
matter  was  of  far  too  serious  an  importance 


A  Misunderstanding;  Corrected 

There  is  a  widespread  idea  in  the  church 
that  the  only  task  before  the  combined  agencies 
of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentalion  of  the 
Piresbyterian  Church  is  to  provide  for  the  aged 
and  disabled  ministers.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  adequate  relief  and  sustentation  of 
the  ordained  ministry  is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  field 
is  largef-  lhan  the  ranks  of  the  ordained  min- 
istry. 

The  sustentation  department  embodies  the 
plan  of  the  church  to  provide  for  its  licensed 
and  ordained  ministers  at  home  and  abroad, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  by  means  of  the 
pension  or  annuity  feature.  This  department 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  generation  as 
the  field  of  its  great  activity.  If  every  young 
minister  will  only  identify  himself  with  the 
sustentation  department  at  once,  he  will  hasten 
and  help  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian, 
ministry  for  all  time  to  come  upon  the  rock 
of  an  assured  means  of  support  in  the  time  of 
its  old  age  and  disability. 

The  relief  department  is  able,  under  its 
charter,  to  provide  for  practically  all  classes 
of  commissioned  servants  of  the  church.  Like 
the  sustentation  department,  it  also  provides 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  min- 
isters. Six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  1,250 
annuitants  now  upon  the  roll  of  the  relief  de- 
partment are  widows.  This  surely  is  "pure 
religion" — "to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction." 

The  attention  of  the  church  is  called  to  the 
following  additional  facts : 

Ordained  ministers  who  are  serving  our 
church  either  as  pastors  or  stated  supplies,  or 
as  missionaries  of  the  Foreign,  Home  or 
Freedmen's  Boards,  are  entitled  to  unite  with 
the  sustentation  department.  They  are  also 
entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  relief  depart- 
ment if  they  have  served  the  church  in  any 
of  these  fields  of  labor  and  have  become  dis- 
abled (Minutes  of  General  Assembly  1889, 
1891,  1894). 

Medical  Missionaries — "Regularly  appointed 
medical  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  from 
this  country  under  commission  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  and  their  families,  shall  also  be  placed 
upon  the  roll  of  the  board  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  ministers."  (Minutes  of  General 
Assembly  1885,  1889). 

Women — "Women  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  missionary  work  after  five  years  of 
actual  service  under  the  Home  Board  or  under 
the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  or  who 
have  gone  out  from  this  country  and  labored 
under  commission  from  the  Foreign  Board, 
may  receive  aid  from  this  board  under  the 
same  conditions  as  ministers."  (Minutes  of 
General  Assembly  1884,  1885,  1888,  1889,  1894). 

Ministers  Employed  by  Boards,  Synods  and 
Presbyteries — "In  order  to  avoid  further  con- 
fusion in  the  interpreting  of  the  board's  rule, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  rule  as  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1889  include  pastors' 
assistants  who  are  ordained  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  all  other  ordained  ministers, 
who  are  employed  by  the  boards  of  the  church, 
synods,  presbyteries  or  their  committees." 
(Minutes  of  General  Assembly  1912). 

Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation,  there- 
fore, represents  to  the  church  that  is  is  bound 
to  provide  not  merely  for  the  ordained  min- 
istry of  today  and  tomorrow  but  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  ministers,  for  ordained 
missionaries  at  home  and  abroad,  medical  mis- 
sionaries, women  under  commission  of  the 
missionary  boards  and  ministerial  workers  in 
synodical,  presbyterial  and  general  church 
work. 

Is  an  endowment  of  $10,000,000  for  both 
departments  and  for  all  these  forms  of  relief 
and  sustentation  unreasonable? 
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The  Continent 


December  12,  19 13 


to  be  decided  on  pious  opinions  and  promises 
of  good  conduct.  He  said  frankly  that  he  did 
not  trust  the  government. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  child's  religious  educa- 
tion, and  demanded  to  know  in  what  principles 
the  child  would  be  reared.  "The  prime  min- 
ister," he  cried,  "speaks  of  open  windows,  but 
I  suspect  the  door  will  be  barred  against 
religious  instruction." 

For  an  hour  he  spoke  bitterly  and  violently 
against  the  government,  accusing  them  of  a 
plot  to  educate  the  child  in  the  principles  of 
socialism,  .refusing  to  accept  the  word  of  a 
minister  who  had  broken  plight  with  the  house 
and  the  country  again  and  again,  asserting  his 
determination  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional 
means  in  his  power  to  rescue  the  child  from 
such  evil  and  iniquitous  influences. 

The  temper  of  the  house  rose  with  his  decla- 
mation. Cheer  answered  cheer.  Insults  and 
retorts  were  shouted  from  side  to  side.  All 
the  care  of  the  doorkeepers  could  not  prevent 
the  strangers  in  the  galleries  from  joining  in 
this  contest  of  passion.  The  house  became 
like  pandemonium. 

And  it  was  in  this  state  of  violence  and 
temper  that  the  house  divided.  The  members 
streamed  into  the  division  lobbies  talking  loudly 
and  excitedly.  Few  troubled  to  glance  at  the 
child  lying  on  the  cloak  of  Jesus,  so  eager 
were  they  for  the  result  of  the  division.  So 
loud  were  their  voices  as  they  thronged  for- 
ward that  none  heard  the  child's  cry  of  grief. 
And  when  the  house  was  empty  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  strangers  in  the  galleries  fell 
to  speaking  with  animation  among  themselves. 
And  the  clerks  at  the  table  turned  to  converse 
with  the  speaker  about  this  precedent,  holding 
great  books  in  their  arms,  and  arguing  from 
this  point  and  that.  It  was  as  if  the  child 
had  never  been  brought  to  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  house  when  a  cry 
suddenly  broke  from  -the  peers'  gallery.  Every- 
one glanced  in  that  direction.  An  old,  venerable 
bishop  was  standing  up  and  leaning  forward, 
pointing,  with  a  hand  that  trembled,  to  the 
floor  of  the  house.  People  stared  at  this 
tragic  figure  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rising 
to  their  feet,  looked  quickly  where  the  finger 
was  pointing.    A  cry  rose  to  every  lip. 

The  child  was  not  there. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week'i 


College  Presidents  in  Chicago 

Presbyterian  Leaders  in  Education  Hold  An- 
nual Session  at  McCormick  Seminary! -Dr. 
John  S.  NpUen  Is  Elected  President. 

Twenty-one  institutions  were  represented  in 
the  annual  conference  of  Presbyterian  college 
presidents  held  at  McCormick  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  3.  This  is  the  largest  attendance 
thus  far  recorded.  Dr.  James  E.  Clarke  ad- 
dressed the  conference  in  behalf  of  the  College 
Board  and  various  topics  pertaining  to  de- 
nominational schools  were  discussed.  A  res- 
olution recommending  to  General  Assembly 
that  an  overture  be  sent  down  on  a  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  for  Colleges  was  passed  unanimously. 
A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  arrange  for 
a  conference  of  all  the  denominational  colleges 
in  the  country  to  be  held  some  time  next 
year. 

President  John  S.  Nollen  of  Lake  Forest 
was  elected  the  head  of  the  association  for 
the  coming  year.  President  William  H.  Black 
of  Missouri  Valley  College  was  named  as 
vice-president  and  President  L.  M.  McAfee  of 
Park   College  as  secretary-treasurer. 


St.  Louis  to  Raise  $100,000 

In  connection  with  Home  Mission  Week  St. 
Louis  Presbytery  started  a  campaign  to  raise 
$100,000  for  church  extension  work  in  the 
next  five  years.  Dr.  E.  P.  Hill,  superintendent 
of  church  extension,  in  Chicago  Presbytery, 
spoke  before  the  Social  Union  Nov.  7  and 
launched  the  campaign.  It  is  arousing  great 
interest  and  several  large  pledges  have  already 
been  made.  The  presbytery  hopes  to  foster 
churches  in  new  suburbs  which  have  recently 
been  developed  and  evangelize  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  incoming  foreigners.  It  is  proposed 
to  spend  $5,000  a  year  on  Boyle  Memorial 
center,  an  institutional  and  evangelistic  work 
for  14,000  people.  It  takes  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  ten  Presbyterian  churches. 


Thankful  McNary's  Christmas 
Angel 

(Continued  from  page  1797) 

"I  'most  wish  you  hadn't  told  us  about  it," 
came  in  regretful  tones  from  Elizabeth.  "It 
would  have  been  such  a  lovely  surprise  for  us. 
I  wish  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open  all  night 
to  see  when  the  Lord  sends  his  angel  down." 

"A  sure-enough  angel?"  inquired  John. 

"Of  course,  silly,"  was  Jimmy's  reply.  "If 
you  don't  watch  out  you'll  turn  into  an  unbe- 
liever when  you  grow  up!" 

"One  thing  then,"  John  retorted,  "I  hope  we 
won't  get  any  manna  in  our  stockings;  I  don't 
like  it." 

"You  aren't  afraid,  are  you  ?"  inquired  Kath- 
leen as  her  sister  tiptoed  down  the  back  stairs. 
"You  know  it's  pretty  dark  in  the  woodshed." 

"The  Lord  is  looking  after  these  stockings," 
was  the  joyful  reply. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  waiting  children 
before  Thankful  McNary  returned  to  view  with 
them  the  result  of  her  labors.  Eight  stockings 
hung  in  a  row  inside  the  evergreen  hedge.  In 
the  snow  below  seven  left-over  candles  of 
varying  length  were  visible  in  the  moonlight. 
Each  starlike  blaze  pointed  straight  toward 
heaven. 

"The  Lord  will  send  his  angel  down ! 
Thankful  said  so !"  was  Elizabeth's  last  con- 
scious remark  that  Christmas  eve. 

About  q  o'clock  the  moon  set  and  the  candles 
glowed  brighter  and  brighter.  Soon  after  the 
wind  rose  ;  six  wee  flames  flickered  and  went 
out.  The  seventh  candle  burned  steadily  on 
in  spite  of  wind  that  came  and  went  obediently. 
At  last  the  blaze  reached  a  bit  of  evergreen, 
c?ught  and  reached  for  more.  It  grew  bigger 
and  bigger,  leaping  toward  the  top  of  the 
hedge  and  casting  strange  shadows  against  the 
dark  farmhouse.  When  the  fire  began  stretch- 
ing toward  Elizabeth's  small  stocking  the  Lord 
sent  his  angel. 

"Whoa!"  called  Neighbor  Thompson,  rein- 
ing in  his  horse  so  suddenly  that  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son declared  afterwards  that  she  felt  her  neck 
snap.  "Well,  of  all  things!  Lucy,  light  the 
lantern  if  you  can,  so  we  can  see  what's  going 
on  here  when  I  get  this  fire  stamped  out!" 

The  lighted  lantern  revealed  the  whole  story. 

"Those  poor  little  kids  wanted  a  Christmas  !" 
murmured  f^Ieighbor  Thompson. 

"And  they  shall  have  it,  sure  as  this  is 
Christmas  eve  !"  added  his  wife. 

"It's  Thankful  McNary's  doings?"  resumed 
Henry  Thompson. 

"Do  you  remember  that  black  hen?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Lucy,  we  are  doubtless  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence to  look  after  the  McNarys'  Christmas. 
Let's  make  a  thorough  job  of  it !  You  'tend 
to  these  little  empty  stockings  and  I'll  call  on 
the  men.  We'll  give  McNary  a  start  that'll 
put  him  on  his  feet!" 

It  was  nearly  dawn  before  the  work  was 
done.   

Thankful  McNary  believed  in  miracles.  On 
waking  that  morning  she  wasted  no  time  look- 
ing from  her  window  but  ran  swiftly  down- 
stairs calling,  "Father,  mother,  grandpa,  put 
up  your  curtains — the  front  curtains !  Merry 
Christmas  !     Merry  Christmas  !" 

Soon  followed  shrieks  of  surprise  and  joy 
from  the  children  and  exclamations  of  wonder 
from  grown  folks.  The  front  yard  was  filled 
with  hay,  grain,  wood,  coal,  baskets  of  pota- 
toes and  big  boxes  heaped  with  offerings  from 
neighboring  cellars.  There  was  everything  in 
that  Christmas  shower  that  the  McNarys  were 
known  to  lack.  Jimmy  ran  barefooted  after 
eight  bulging  stockings. 

When  father  opened  a  paper,  signed  by  all 
his  neighbors,  attached  to  one  of  his  packages, 
in  which  they  promised  to  help  with  the  spring 
work,  he  glanced  toward  grandfather  and  bowed 
his  head. 

"The  Lord  sent  his  angel !"  agreed  the  old 
gentleman.    "Let  us  give  thanks." 

"Amen!"  responded  Thankful  McNary. 


Counting  Christian  Business  Men 

William  H.  Ridgway,  the  well-known  Pres- 
byterian elder  and  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ent of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  is  putting  out  among 
friends  a  unique  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Why 
They  Got  There."    It  is  an  argument  in  brief 
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compass  to  show  that  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  times  in  America  are  avowed 
Christian  believers  and  often  active  Christian 
workers.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  examples  to  prove  his  point,  and  the 
final  leaf  of  his  pamphlet  is  a  page  arranged 
in  blank  which  invites  the  reader  to  forward 
to  Mr.  Ridgway  at  his  Coatesville  address  the 
names  of  other  successful  business  and  profes- 
sional   men    whose    Christian    profession  is 


TheleadersoftheWorld 


**Just  ihe  Bible  the  world  has 
been  waiting  for,** 

The  Greatest  Bible  in  300  years 

"One  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the  world 
last  year  was  the  1 91 1  Bible.  .  .  .  It  ia 
very  evident  the  people  are  not  ready  to 
give  up  the  old  familiar  reading  for  the 
new  and  strange  wording  of  the  American 
and  English  revisions — the  changes  are  too 
numerous  and  too  radical.  They  say  'It 
doesn't  sound  like  the  Bible.'  What  tlie 
people  want  is  the  old  boolc  corrected,  and 
this  they  get  in  the  191  I  B\b\e,"—Rev. 
IV.  L.  Atkisson. 


Oxford 
Teachers* 
Bibles 

WITH  NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE  HELPS 
ARRANGED  UNDER  ONE  ALPHABET 

Over  3fOOOfOOO  Copies  Sold 

"They  are  known  from  Greenland's  Icy 
jVIountains  to  India's  Coral  Strand."— T'/zf 
Bookshelf. 

From  $1.50  upward 


The  Scofield 
Reierence  Bible 

A  wonderful  Book  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  With  an  entirely  new  system  of 
helps  and  references. 

From  $1^50  upward 

Full  explanatory  booklet  on  application. 
OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
American  Branch,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
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adorned  by  lives  worthy  of  the  Master.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  Mr.  Ridgway  that  many  youn 
men  will  be  restrained  from  reckless  pleasure 
seeking  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  the  great  corporations  do  not 
"go  to  the  grill  room  of  the  New  Onyx-Mahog 
any"  to  get  their  presidents  and  other  high-paid 
officers. 


Bradford  Horton,  Man 

(Continued  from  page  1794) 

Mr.  Elmore  promptly  furnished  the  bail  and 
the  group  of  seminary  students,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  hearing,  escorted  Bradford  back 
to  his  room.  Not  a  man  of  them  believed  him 
guilty. 

An  hour  after  the  hearing  Oren-Toole  and 
Maxwell  were  closeted  with  Mr.  Elmore  in  the 
latter's  private,  office  at  the  bank.  The  presi- 
dent did  not  wish  to  think  that  Horton  had 
taken  the  money,  and  was  certain  Oren-Toole 
had  not.  On  the  whole,  Horton's  story  seemed 
less  credible  than  the  teller's.  He  remembered 
hearing  Eleanor  say  at  breakfast  that  she  had 
given  her  party  just  to  have  Mr.  Horton  sing 
at  it,  and  how  he  had  sent  regrets.  "Why 
did  he  send  regrets  ?"  the  president  asked  him- 
self, recalling  the  circumstance.  He  turned  in 
perplexity  to  the  teller. 

"Oren-Toole,  you  said  you  saw  that  old 
man  going  toward  the  seminary  last  night.  Do 
you  think  he  was  going  there?" 

"I  do  now,  sir." 

"Have  you  any  theory  about  this — this  rob- 
bery ?" 

"Yes.  I  think  the  old  man  had  the  money 
on  his  person  then.  I  think  he  was  going  to 
Mr.  Horton's  room."  The  teller  had  lost  all 
his  nervousness  and  was  playing  his  game  with 
skill  now. 

"But  how  could  the  old  man  get  the  money? 
Who  gave  it  to  him  ?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Horton  gave  it  to  him.  Gave 
it  during  the  half  hour  that  I  was  out  of  the 
bank.    They  are  accomplices." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Both  men  feared 
the  teller  was  right ;  both  hoped  he  was  wrong. 
Both  felt  the  attraction  of  Horton's  personality 
and  longed  to  believe  him  what  he  seemed. 
But  Oren-Toole's  manner  carried  conviction 
with  it. 

"Sam,  what's  to  be  done?"  the  president 
asked  at  last. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Maxwell  slowly.  He 
had  been  evolving  a  scheme  in  his  mind  that 
would  be  practical,  perhaps,  if  they  were  sure 
of  O  ren-Toole's  trustworthiness.  "I  don't 
know,  unless  we  send  someone  to  New  York 
and  hunt  up  the  porter  who  carried  the  old 
man.  If  he  verifies  Horton's  story,  then  we 
could  put  the  police  on  track." 

"Then  you  think  as  I  do,  that  the  old  man's 
got  the  money?" 

"Looks  that  way."  Maxwell  remembered 
Ansley's  questions  at  the  hearing,  which  had 
aroused  doubts  in  his  mind;  but  he  quieted  the 
doubts  with  the  assurance  that  lawyers  were 
always  suspicious.  "And  Oren-Toole's  the  only 
one  of  us  that  could  identify  the  old  fellow." 

"Send  him  on  this  detective  excursion  then," 
said  Mr.  Elmore  promptly.  His  confidence  in 
the  teller  was  unshaken,  and  went  far  toward 
bolstering  up  Maxwell's  faith.  So  the  matter 
was  decided ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
Oren-Toole  was  to  take  the  Sunday  night  train, 
which  would  carry  the  same  shift  of  men  as 
Friday's.  (To  be  continued) 


Took  Thought  for  the  Minister's  Horse 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Riddle,  Jr.,  the  nephew  of 
Professor  Riddle  of  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, living  at  Sherrard,  W.  V.,  is  pastor  of 
three  churches  in  the  "open  country  " — Allen 
Grove,  Limestone  and  Wolf  Run.  He  resents 
the  frequent  slur  which  implies  that  country 
congregations  are  unappreciative  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  minister.  Mr.  Riddle  has  found, 
in  fact,  that  the  consideration  of  country  con- 
gregations extends  not  only  to  the  minister  but 
to  his  horse.  A  number  of  men  coming  to- 
gether from  the  three  different  appointments  of 
the  parish  recently  called  at  the  manse  and 
gravely  blamed  the  minister  for  wearing  out 
his  old  horse  by  too  hard  usage.  Thereupon, 
to  fix  the  lesson  in  his  mind,  they  pressed  into 
his  hands  a  fat  roll  of  bills,  telling  him  that 
there  was  something  which  would  buy  him 
another  steed. 


'A  Good  Book  is  the  'Best  Gift 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR 


Holiday  and  Gift  Book 
Catalogue 

containing  a  wealth  of  holiday  suggestions  in 
the  line  of  GIFT  BOOKS,  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS,  CALENDARS,  etc.,  etc.  A  copy 
mailed  free  on  request.  Send  for  it  and  plan 
your  Christmas  shopping  at  home.  Mail 
orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

80  Page  1913  Sunday  School 
and  Church  Supply  Catalogue 

A  comprehensive  catalogue  describing  and 
illustrating  the  latest  and  best  helps,  devices 
and  requisites.  Send  for  it.  Keep  your 
church  and  school  up  to  the  standard. 


Most  Acceptable  Holiday  Remembrances 


For  Your  Congregation  :  The  PRESBYTERIAN  HAND- 

BOOK,  1913 

For  Your  S.  S.  Teacher :  The  WESTMINSTER  TEACH- 

ER'S  HANDBOOK 
For  Your  S.  S.  The  WESTMINSTER  SUPER- 

Superintendent:  INTENDENT'S  HANDBOOK 

For  Christian  The  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
 Endeavorers:  MANUAL 


Scents  each  :  10  cop- 
ies for  25  cents;  $2.00 
per  100;  carriage  paid. 

Leather  binding: 
vest  pocket  size.  35 
cents,  postpaid. 

Leather  binding; 
vest  pocket  size.  35 
cents,  postpaid. 

Price  10  cents  a 
copy;  $1.00  a  dozen, 
postpaid. 


NEW  THIS  SEASON 


The  Home  Beautiful 

Bti  J.  R.  Miller.  D  D. 
Cloth.  $1.00 net;  $1.10 postpaid 


The  Life  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller 

Bv  Jiilin  T.  Farts 

Cloth.  Ill.,$1.00net;  $1.10postpaid 


Progress  in  Christian  Culture 

Bu  Samuel  Charles  Black.  D.D. 

Cloth.    75  cents  net ;  83  cents  postpaid 
The  World  Work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

By  David  A/ eConaii  yli  >/ 

Paper,  35  cents  net;  41  cents  postpaid 
Cloth,  50  cents  net;  58  cents  postpaid 

On  the  Firing  Line  with  the  Sunday-school  Missionary 

By  John  M .  Somerndike. 

Paper,  35  cents  net.    Cloth,  50  cents  net.    Po'stage,  6  cents 
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Church  Windows 

REFLECT  the  actual  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  o\  the  selecting  commit- 
tee. Many  plain  interiors  are  made 
beautil'il  by  good  windows.  Hooker 
Windows  are  designed  by  artists  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal art.  Hooker  Windows  are  execut- 
ed by  workmen  trained  to  the  most  care* 
f  ul  and  thorough  construction-  Hooker 
Windozvs  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  Hooker 
Windows  are  sold  at  low  prices  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality.  Write  for  our 
designs  and  estimates  and  save  money. 
Ask  for  catalog  H.    It's  good  reading. 

The  Hooker  Studios  <£Bt.  1855) 

658  Washington  BoaL ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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GET  THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

"MAKE  CHRIST  KING" 

Edited  by  E.  O.  EXCELL,  Dr.  W.  E.  BIEDERWOLF 
and  more  than  a  score  of  Evangelists. 

Regardless  of  expense  they  tried  to  make  this 

THE  GREATEST  SONG  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

Containing  the  best  copyright  songs  and  old  fa- 
miliar hymns  from  every  source.  Special  depart- 
ments  for  congregation,   chorus,  solos,  etc. 

SEND  15c  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

of  this  great  book  of  358  songs  and  256  pages. 

THE  GLAD  TIDINGS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Lakeside  Building         ...         Chicago,  HI . 


Nearly  Two  Million  Copies 
Have  Been  Sold 

Peloubet's 
Select  Notes 

On  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  1913 
39th  Annual  Volume 

Its  constituency  grows  ever  wider 
and  more  enthusiastic  because  it 
maintains  Its  perennial  freshness  and 
solid  worth ;  and  its  authors.  Rev. 
F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and  Amos 
R.  Wells,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  pack  into 
every  new  volume  an  enormous 
amount  of  up-to-date  information, 
novel  illustration,  etc. 

Cloth,  Price  $1.00,  net;  $1.15  Postpaid 
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From  Various  Fields 


Iowa 

Work  of  Cedar  Rapids  Mission 

The  Sunshine  mission,  Cedar  Rapids,  under 
the  leadership  of  F.  K.  Ward  and  his  assistant, 
Mrs.  Smith,  is  enabled  to  do  a  much  greater 
work  since  entering  the  new  building  in  Octo- 
ber. An  average  attendance  of  forty-eight  at 
the  evening  services  during  November  and 
fifty-seven  conversions  is  the  record.  The 
converted  men  hold  one  prayer  meeting  and 
the  women  another  just  before  the  daily  even- 
ing service.  Conversions  are  reported  nearly 
every  night.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Ward  is  now 
holding  meetings.  The  day  nursery  enables 
mothers  who  must  work  away  from  home  to 
leave  little  children  there  at  5  cents  a  day. 
A  woman  found  on  the  street  drunk  early 
Sunday  morning  was  rescued  by  the  mission 
and  has  professed  conversion  and  obtained 
work.  -  Another  woman,  penniless  and  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  was  directed  to  the  mission.  A 
telegram  to  the  husband  in  California  brought 
money  for  her  return  home. 

Charles  R.  Drum  gave  Dec.  2-8  to  work  in 
Cedar  Rapids  ttnder  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  making  addresses  in  several  of  the 
.churches  and  to  a  large  number  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  high  school.  He  also  spoke 
to  the  mothers. 

Captain  Obrien  began  a  series  of  meetings 
at  Blairstown  Dec.  4. 

Samuel  Conybeare,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Central 
Park  church.  Cedar  R?ipids,  will  also  have 
charge  of  Daniels  Park  church,  which  was  re- 
cently ogranized. 

Charles  F.  Ensign,  D.  D.,  of  Marion  church 
has  been  seriously  ill  at  St.  Luke's  hospital. 
Cedar  Rapids,  but  is  now  making  some  progress 
toward  recovery.  Rev.  W.  B.  Paterson  sup- 
plied the  church  Nov.  24,  Dr.  W.  M.  Evans 
Dec.  I  and  Dr.  George  Earhart  Dec.  8. 

Illinois 

Rankin  church.  Rev.  R.  O.  Johnson  pastor, 
recently  began  a  campaign  with  the  assistance 
of  Rev.  Elmer  P.  Loose,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and 
Professor  A.  R.  Willgus,  Baldwin,  Kan.,  which 


NEVER  TIRES 
Of  the  Pood  That  Restored  Her  to 
Health 

"Something  was  making  me  ill  and  I  didn't 
know  the  cause,"  writes  a  Colorado  young 
lady.  "For  two  years  I  was  thin  and  sickly, 
suffering  from  indigestion  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

"I  had  tried  different  kinds  of  diet,  and 
many  of  the  remedies  recommended,  but  got 
no  better. 

"Finally,  mother  suggested  that  I  try  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  I  began  at  once,  eating  it  with  a 
little  cream  or  milk.  A  change  for  the  better 
began  at  once. 

"Today  I  am  well  and  am  gaining  weight  and 
strength  all  the  time.  I've  gained  ten  pounds 
in  the  last  five  weeks  and  do  not  suffer  any 
more  indigestion,  and  the  rheumatism  is  all 
gone. 

"I  know  it  is  to  Grape-Nuts  alone  that  I 
owe  my  restored  health.  I  still  eat  the  food 
twice  a  day  and  never  tire  of  it."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  flavor  of  Grape-Nuts  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  neutral,  not  too  sweet  and  has  an  agree- 
able, healthful  quality  that  never  grows  tire- 
some. 

One  of  the  sources  of  rheumatism  is  from 
overloading  the  system  with  acid  material,  the 
result  of  imperfect  digestion  and  assimilation. 

As  soon  as  improper  food  is  abandoned  and 
Grape-Nuts  is  taken  regularly,  digestion  is  made 
strong,  the  organs  do  their  work  of  building 
up  good  red  blood  cells  and  of  carrying  away 
the  excess  of  disease-making  material  from  the 
system. 

The  result  is  a  certain  and  steady  return 
to  normal  health  and  mental  activity. 

"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


resulted  in  an  actual  revival  and  reconsecra- 
tion  of  many  souls,  together  with  the  addition 
of  others. 

Evangelist  H.  P.  Dunlop  and  B.  Redden, 
singer,  are  holding  meetings  at  Albany  under 
the  auspices  of  Rock  River  Presbytery. 

The  church  of  Newman  after  six  weeks' 
preparatory  work,  the  women  studying  "Mor- 
monism,  the  Islam  of  America"  and  the  men 
the  "Church  of  the  Open  Country,"  observed 
Home  Mission  Week  with  fine  spirit  and  in- 
creasing interest  and  a  substantial  contribution 
to  home  missions.  Evangelists  Hendrick  and 
Carter  began  a  meeting  with  the  pastor.  Rev. 
L.  N.  Montgomery,  Nov.  28. 

Evangelist  Joseph  C.  Ludgate  of  Wheaton 
is  conducting  a  united  evangelistic  campaign 
of  all  the  English-speaking  churches  of  Nash- 
ville. There  are  meetings  for  business  men 
in  the  courthouse  at  9  a.  m.,  at  the  same  hour 
numerous  prayer  meetings  in  the  homes  and  a 
united  young  people's  prayer  meeting  each 
evening  preceding  the  regular  evening  service, 
also  meetings  of  all  the  Sunday  schools  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  mass  meetings  for  men 
and  for  women  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
Presbyterian  edifice  being  the  largest,  all  the 
evening  services  are  held  there.  Rev.  H.  A. 
Tucker  is  the  pastor. 

Washington 

Rev.  Leslie  K.  Richardson  has  recently  re- 
signed from  Woodland  Park  church  of  Seattle 
to  take  charge  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Port- 
land. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Duncan,  pastor  of  Seattle  South 
Park  church  for  some  time,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  Grace  church,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  reported  to  have  done  ex- 
cellent work,  especially  with  the  boys. 

Waterville  church,  whose  pastor  is  Rev. 
H.  M.  Course,  is  in  the  vast  wheat  country  of 
the  Big  Bend  district.  The  church  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  and  a  well  organized  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Course  has  added  an  attractive  fea- 
ture to  his  work  with  boys  in  the  establishment 
of  a  manual  training  class.  He  himself  is  an 
expert  with  tools.  Mr.  Course  is  stated  clerk 
of  Wenatchee  Presbytery. 

California 

Members  of  the  Modesto  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation were  guests  of  the  brotherhood  of  First 
church  recently.  The  business  men  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  needs  of  the  city. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Kapteyn  of  the  last  graduating 
class  of  San  Francisco  Seminary  has  just  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  missionary  to  West- 
ern Africa  and  will  soon  go  to  that  needy  and 
promising  field. 

A  missionary  institute  for  Sabbath  school 
workers  was  held  in  First  church,  Oakland, 
Nov.  10-12.  There  were  missionary  addresses 
Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  and  rallies  for 
the  Sabbath  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies,  and  other  meetings  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hall,  field  secretary  of  foreign 
missions  on  the  coast,  and  his  wife,  and  by  Rev. 
George  H.  Trull,  secretary  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

Wisconsin 

The  home  mission  church  at  Athens  has  en- 
tered upon  an  aggressive  winter's  work.  A 
young  people's  rally  was  held  recently  and 
the  Sunday  school  sent  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention  held  in  Oshkosh.  Rev.  C.  S.  Wil- 
liams of  Colombia,  South  America,  recently 
visited  the  pastor  and  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. 

Arizona 

An  automobile  was  the  Torm  of  testimonial 
of  esteem  in  which  the  congregation  of  First 
church.  Phoenix,  holds  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Campbell.  The  pastor  has  been  there  seven 
years  and  he  expects  to  use  the  machine  to 
make  more  calls  upon  his  congregation. 

Alaska 

Rev.  T.  P.  Howard,  missionary  for  Cooks 
Inlet,  is  holding  services  in  the  schoolhouse  at 
Knik.  A  "congregation"  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  religious  meet- 
ings and  Sabbath  school.  A  lot  on  Main  street 
has  been  secured  for  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 


"Let  the 
buyer 
beware" 

Such  was  the  old  Roman  axiom. 

The  time  was  when  every  business 
transaction  was  a  trial  of  wits. 
Every  purchaser  was  considered 
fair  game. 

Not  any  more.  Modern  methods 
have  driven  the  pirates  from  the 
high  seas  of  commerce.  The  black 
flag  has  fled  before  the  standards 
of  truth. 

It  is  folly  to  believe  that  any  busi- 
ness can  survive  unless  founded 
on  a  basis  of  honesty — a  right 
exchange  of  right  goods  for  a 
right  profit. 

Of  such  class  are  the  advertisers 
in  this  publication.  You  may  be- 
lieve in  them. 

The 
Advertising 
Manager 


An 
editor 
advertises 

C  It  is  known  to  many  readers  of 
The  Continent  that  the  Editor 
Afield,  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  also 
writes  for  a  syndicate  of  daily 
newspapers  weekly  religious  arti- 
cles— a  Sunday  School  Lesson,  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Column  and  a 
news  feature,  "The  Religious  Ram- 
bler." Mr.  Ellis  regards  popu- 
larization of  religious  intelligence 
and  teaching  as  his  life  mission. 

C  There  are  many  daily  news- 
papers in  the  land  which  do  not 
publish  any  religious  features;  but 
which  would  gladly  do  so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  local  religious  leaders. 

C  The  advantages  to  church  life 
of  a  community,  and  to  the  King- 
dom, of  the  right  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  daily  press  are  obvious- 

C  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  interested  persons. 
William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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No  Uduors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  II. &0  perdsy. 
Beferesce,  Key.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washlnrton,  D.  C.  Write  tor  free-ride 
ooapoB.  "coi.X'm,"  *oi  c  St..  nr.  w. 


Hymns  of  the  Church 

IV.  V.  IV.  Davis  and  Rayiiioiia  Calkins 

Its  distinctive  features  are  the  hymns  which  center 
about  the  life  of  Christ  and  which  voice  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  arranged  according  to 
the  Christian  year  and  set  to  tunes  already  familiar  by 
association :  the  rich  collection  of  Prayers.  Chants,  etc. ; 
and  the  particularly  impressive  Responsive  Eeadings. 
A  dignified  ))ool{  which  will  appeal  to  churches  con- 
templating a  change  of  hymnals. 

Returnable  copies  on  request 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

PiibHshers  of  Hymn  Books  since  1S55 
381  Fourth  Ave.  (27th  St.),  New  York 
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sions  and  some  money  raised  toward  a  build- 
ing. A  reading  room  and  other  social  equip- 
ment will  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oregon 

Dr.  McLean  Takes  Mexican  Work 

Robert  McLean,  D.  D.,  ha?  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  Bethany  church  at  Grant's  Pass  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Mexican 
work  under  the  Home  Board.  It  is  understood 
that  Dr.  McLean  will  begin  the  new  task  about 
Jan.  I  and  will  be  located  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  Dr.  McLean's  whole  life  work  has  fitted 
him  remarkably  for  this  new  position.  He 
was  a  missionary  in  Chile  for  some  years,  and 
then,  after  serving  in  the  home  mission  field 
in  Oregon,  he  was  called  by  the  Home  Board 
to  take  up  work  in  Porto  Rico,  from  which  he 
retired  only  because  of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs. 
McLean.  He  will  give  home  missions  the  rich, 
ripe  experience  of  a  consecrated  life. 

Home  Mission  Week  received  the  great  con- 
sideration it  deserved  over  the  entire  state. 
Baker  City  reports  large  and  enthusiastic  union 
meetings  of  the  churches  and  also  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  with  stirring  addresses.  In 
Portland  the  culmination  of  the  week  was  in  a 
rally  and  banquet  given  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  at  the  church  house  of  First  church. 
More  than  400  sat  down  to  the  banquet.  It 
was  followed  by  live  addresses  on  home  mis- 
sion topics.  The  church  at  Medford  observed 
Home  Mission  Week  and  took  a  special  offer- 
ing for  the  board  amounting  to  $51,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  for  home  missions  under 
the  budget  plan. 

On  Dec.  2  evangelistic  meetings  began  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  Parsons,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Eugene. 

On  a  recent  Sabbath  Dr.  Boyd  of  Portland 
First  church  preached  a  strong  sermon  in  the 
interests  of  Albany  College,  v/hich  is  making  a 
great  effort  to  secure  the  balance  needed  of 
$250,000  endowment.  The  sermon  bore  im- 
mediate fruit,  for  one  man  to  whom  a  special 
committee  went,  hoping  for  $200,  subscribed 
at  once  $2,000. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McLennan,  late  of  North  Dakota, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  unorganized  work  in 
the  John  Day  valley  in  East  Oregon.  With 
the  aid  of  Pastor-Evangelist  Laurie  very  in- 
teresting evangelistic  meetings  have  been  held. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Grigsby  has  resigned  the  office 
of  pastor-evangelist  in  Southern  Oregon  Pres- 
bytery and  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  Pendleton,  one  of  the  most  important 
churches  in  the  synod.  W.  S.  Holt. 

Idaho 

The  last  Sunday  in  October  the  officers  of 
the  national  W.  C.  T.  U.  visited  Boise,  stopping 
en  route  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  the  East. 
Every  pulpit  in  the  city  was  occupied  that 
day  by  these  temperance  leaders. 

The  ladies'  auxiliary  of  Salmon  church  has 
just  finished  paying  for  pews  for  the  church. 
The  members  of  this  church  have  given  special 
time  and  study  to  the  subjects  of  the  home 
mission  campaign.  The  pastor,  Rev.  O.  Jones 
Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  besides  serving  Salmon  church, 
preaches  at  Carmen  and  at  Boyle  Creek. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Wallace,  who  has  been  serving 
the  Hollister  field,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pleasant  Valley.  Rev.  D.  J.  Treiber  has  taken 
charge  of  the  work  at  Hollister.  This  field 
consists  of  four  preaching  points  covering 
the  whole  Salmon  River  irrigation  project.  No 
other  denomination  is  at  work  at  present. 

Boise  First  church  has  just  passed  through 
an  interesting  missionary  campaign.  Home 
Mission  Week  was  observed  by  holding  meet- 
ings every  evening  but  two,  when  the  con- 
gregation joined  with  others  in  union  services 
Immediately  following  Home  Mission  Week 
Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall  and  Rev.  George  H.  Trull 


As  19 13  will  probably  see  the  first  use  of  the 
Panama  canal,  there  is  special  fitness  in  The 
Youth's  Companion's  announcement  of  a  serial, 
"The  Steam-Shovel  Man,"  by  Ralph  D.  Paine, 
author  of  "The  Cross  and  the  Dragon."  This 
absorbing  story  of  the  canal  zone  will  begin 
liefore  the  end  of  1912,  and  will  be  followed  by 
seven  other  serials  by  such  authors  as  Elia 
W.  Peattie,  C.  A.  Stephens,  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier  and  Archibald  Rutledge. 


attractive  Ibolibai?  Hnnouncements 


A  NEW  BOOR'  BY  BEATRIX  POTTER 


THE  TALE  OF  MR.  TOD 


series.  Size 


Number  1  of  a  new  series.     Uniform  in  size  with  the  "Peter  Rabbit 
4^  X  5^  inches,  art  board  cover,  with  inset  picture.    Net  50  cents. 

A  very  amusing  story  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Badger  and  Mr.  Tod  the  fox,  showing 
how  their  quarrel  aflFords  the  opportunity  for  Benjamin  Bunny  and 
Peter  Rabbit  to  rescue  the  family  of  little  rabbits  that  had  been  stolen 
from  Flops  y  by  Mr.  Badger. 
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THE  LEGENDS  of  KING  ARTHUR 

And  His  Koights  of  the  Round  Table 

By  Sir  James  Knowles,  with  a  new  preface  by  Lady  Knowles, 
and  with  8  colored  and  12  illustrations  in  the  text  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Size  i%x6yz  inches.    328  pages,  cloth,  gilt.    Net  $2.25. 
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BEAUTIFUL  REPRINTS  of  the  MASTERPIECES  ^ 
of  K'A  TE  GREEN  A  WA  \  ■  -  ' 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN 

By  Robert  Browning.  With  inimitable  illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Size  10  x  7|< 
inches.    Artistic  board  cover.    Net  $1.50. 

The  presentation  of  "The  Piper"  on  the  stage  is  attracting 
increased  interest  to  this  children's  masterpiece. 

Also  "Under  the  Window"  and  "Marigold  Garden" 
uniform.    Each,  net  $1.50.    "Little  Ann,"  net  $1.00. 

MOTHER  GOOSE 

Or,  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes 

With  48  illustrations  in  colors  by  Kate  Greenaway.  A  new 
edition.  Size  6X^4^  inches.  Varnished  picture  board  cover 
with  cloth  back.  Net  60  cents.  Also  in  a  new  binding,  very 
suitable  for  presentation.  Suede  limp  calfskin,  divinity  circuit, 
gilt  edges.    Net  $1.25. 

A  NEW  BOYS'  STORY  OF  SMUGGLING  DAYS  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  SMUGGLERS  OF  HAVEN  QUAY 

By  Harold  Vallings.    Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth.  $1.25. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE  KEBOLE 

A  story  of  the  Limbersqigs.  By  Flora  and  Lai5celot  Speed.  Fully  illustrated  in  color 
and  black  and  white.  Size  10^  x  8^  inches.  Art  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  with  inset 
colored  picture.    Net  $1.25. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  12  East  33d  Street,  New  York 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


WILDE'S  BIBLE  PICTURES 

The  Greatest  Supplementary  Aid  to  the  Study 
of    the    Sunday    School   Lessons  Published 

Beautifully  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  6x8  inches  in  size;  800  subjects.  Price, 
one  cent  each.    No  order  for  less  than  ten  received. 

PICTURE  SETS 

Illustrating  the  International  Uniform  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1913-.  Consists  of 
sixty  (60)  pictures.    Enclosed  in  an  attractive  portfolio,  50  cents  postpaid. 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY,  120  Boyiston  St.,  Boston  509  s  wl"h  Av°*chica«o.  111 
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held  a  three  days'  institute  iu  the  interest  of 
foreign  missions,  in  which  Second,  Bethany  and 
Westminster  churches  all  had  a  part.  The 
churches  in  the  Synod  of  Idaho  very  generally 
observed  Home  Mission  Week  and  some  of 
them  did  effective  work  during  the  entire 
three  months'  campaign. 

Minnesota 

Twin  City  District  Active 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  brotherhood  and 
the  extension  committee,  representative  men 
of  the  Minneapolis  churches  gathered  at  a 
banquet  in  Westminster  church  on  Dec.  2.  Dr. 
Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Chicago  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Plans  looking  to  the  raising  of  at 
least  $20,000  for  the  relief  of  the  smaller 
churches  of  presbytery  were  discussed.  The 
presentation  of  this  form  of  team  work  in 
the  presbytery  by  Dr.  John  F.  Bushnell  was 
heartily  seconded  by  other  pastors  and  laymen 
present. 

Church  federation  is  proceeding  apace  in  the 
twin  cities.  Two  combinations  have  recently 
been  effected  with  gratifying  results  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Faith  and  the  Open 
Door  Congregational  church,  both  of  Logan 
Park,  Minneapolis,  are  happy  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  Rev.  M.  B.  Irvine,  the  former  pastor 
of  the  House  of  Faith.  In  St.  Paul  Presbytery 
Cottage  Grove  Congregational  church  and  St. 
Paul  Park  Presbyterian  church  as  happily 
united  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Herbert 
J.  Taylor. 

In  the  interests  of  better  and  more  econom- 
ical administration  the  church  of  Dundas  has 
been  formally  transferred  from  Winona  Pres- 
bytery to  that  of  St.  Paul.  Pastor-Evangelist 
David  S.  McCaslin  recently  held  communion 
in  this  church. 

St.  Paul  pastors  responded  generously  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  recently  extended 
to  a  luncheon.  The  young  women  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  splendid  building  and 
general  equipment.  Of  their  budget  of  $65,000 
they  raise  but  $20,000  by  popular  subscription 
annually.  The  balance  represents  the  income 
from  the  building,  membership  fees,  cafeteria 
and  rentals. 

The  churches  are  planning  to  cooperate  with 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Bradt  in  his  China  campaign. 
He  addresses  the  ministers  at  their  next  regular 
meeting. 

Rev.  George  Mahy,  secretary  of  the  General 
Assembly's  committee  on  evargelistic  work,  will 
visit  the  twin  cities  early  in  January,  when 
many  of  the  churches  will  hold  special  services. 

Pennsylvania 

By  the  will  of  Susanna  K.  Blaker  of  New- 
town the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  the  Newtown  Presbyterian  church 
each  receive  $500  and  the  Home  for  Disabled 
Ministers  and  the  Home  for  Widows,  near 
Philadelphia,  each  $200. 

Pisgah  church  of  Corsica  recently  received 
by  profession  of  faith  two  brothers  80  and  93 
years  of  age.  The  church  building  has  been 
beautified  at  considerable  expense.  The  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Francis  A.  Kerns,  who  has  been  with 
this  church  five  years,  is  at  present  moderator 
of  Clarion  Presbytery. 

A  sewing  school,  a  new  Sunday  school  choir 
and  a  children's  choir  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  First  church  of  York,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Tuttle  pastor.  The  Sunday  school  choir 
will  be  auxiliary  to  the  church  choir,  sup- 
plementing it  in  some  of  the  larger  services  of 
the  church.  The  children's  choir  will  not  only 
instruct  the  children  to  sing  the  great  hymns 
and  carols  and  chants  but  will  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  them  and  prove,  it  is  hoped,  a 
fountain  to  other  choirs. 

Ne  w  York 

Rev.  Arnold  W.  Bloomfield  will  be  received 
from  the  Susquehanna  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  at  a  special  meeting  of 
Binghamton  Presbytery  and  installed  over  First 
Presbyterian  Union  church  of  Owego. 

Union  Springs  church  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  renovated.  A  banquet  was  held 
by  the  men's  club,  which  numbers  eighty-seven 
members,  last  month,  addressed  by  Rev.  Charles 
Gorman  Richards  of  Auburn.  Rev.  Ansley 
B.  Blades  is  pastor. 


'Americe^s  yinest  trevin 
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Presbytery  Reinstates  Elders 


Union  Church  Officers  Restored  to  Member- 
ship-J.  R.  Swain  and  W.  C.  Robinson  Placed 
on  the  Publication  Board. 

PHILADELPHIA— Philadelphia  Presbytery 
at  its  December  meeting  held  a  Sunday  school 
institute  for  the  consideration  of  Sunday  school 
conditions  within  its  bounds  and  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  plans  as  will  best  advance  their 
interests.  J.  R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  R. 
Swain  addressed  the  body.  The  committee 
on  evangelistic  work  reported  through  Dr. 
W.  P.  Fulton  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  during  the  year  by  the  various 
agencies,  of  which  there  are  several.  Messrs. 
Crossland  and  Graham,  two  former  elders  of 
Union  church,  it  was  decided  had  been  wrongly 
suspended  by  the  session  from  church  mem- 
bership. They  were  reinstated  by  the  presby- 
tery and  Mr.  Crossland  reinstated  in  the 
eldership.  Rev.  W.  M.  Aul  was  received  from 
the  Manhattan  Congregational  Association  and 
Rev.  Zed  Hetzell  Copp  from  Washington  City 
Presbytery.  The  former  will  be  installed  pastor 
of  Calvary  church  on  Dec.  20  and  the  latter  of 
Cohocksink  church  on  Dec.  19. 

Rev.  Alexander  Waddell,  whose  relation 
with  Union  church  was  dissolved  by  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  has  taken  legal  steps  to  col- 
lect a  judgment  of  $6,000  against  the  church 
on   account   of  back  salary  claimed  by  him. 

Dr.  George  J.  Mingins,  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Jerry  McAuley  mission  and  other  mis- 
sion enterprises  in  New  York,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  this  city.  He  recently  narrated  some 
of  his  most  interesting  rescue  mission  experi- 
ences in  the  slums  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
Philadelphia   Rescue  mission. 

Oppose  Sunday  Competitive  Games 

In  place  of  the  usual  paper  a  sermon  was 
preached  before  the  ministerial  association  on 
Monday  morning,  Dec.  2,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hugh 
Morris  of  Central-North  Broad  Street  church. 
Its  theme  was  "Christ  the  Only  Foundation," 
and  it  received  high  commendation.  The  as- 
sociation opposed  by  resolution  the  opening  of 
the  city's  playgrounds  on  Sunday  for  competi- 
tive games.  On  Dec.  16  Dr.  J.  B.  Turner  will 
speak  on  "The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society" 

Rev.  J.  Ramsey  Swain  and  W.  Courtland 
Robinson,  D.  D.,  have  been  elected  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  work  to  fill  vacancies. 

W.  T.  Ellis,  editor  afield  ot  The  Continent, 
addressed  the  Congregational  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation on  a  recent  Monday. 

The  spire  of  Tenth  church,  Dr.  M.  A.  Brown- 
son  pastor,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  city,  has  been  declared  unsafe  and  is  being 
dismantled.  The  edifice  is  at  17th  and  Spruce 
streets  and  was  built  in  1855. 

Midnight  Services  in  a  Theater 

The  winter  evangelistic  committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  will  resume  midnight  serv- 
ices in  Forepaugh's  theater  on  Sunday  even- 
ings beginning  Jan.  5.  Previous  winters  they 
have  been  very  successful  in  reaching  classes 
of  non-churchgoers. 

At  his  first  communion  in  the  Wissinoming 
church  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Ralph  L.  Graham, 
was  greeted  by  the  largest  attendance  for 
years.  The  prospects  for  steady  grow+h  on  the 
part  of  church  and  Sunday  school  are  bright. 

Second  church  of  Germantown,  Rev.  J.  Har- 
vey Lee  pastor,  contributed  $4,400  to  the  China 
emergency  fund.  The  church  supports  a 
parish  abroad  at  Yeungking,  South  China.  A 
Bible  class  for  women,  recently  organized, 
meets  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  manse. 

Dr.  James  L.  Barton  of  Boston,  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has 
been  addressing  audiences  on  the  eastern  situa- 
tion in  this  city.  He  was  given  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  Walton  by  prominent  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  various  denominations. 

W.  P.  White. 


T  X /"HY  pay  two  or  three  times  the  money  really  necessary 
for  your  heat?   The  Underfeed  cuts  hard  or  soft  coal 
bills  ^  to     every  winter,  insuring  heat  comfort  ALWAYS. 


Clean,  Even  Heat 

Last  winter,  with  its  long,  zero 
blasts.  Underfeed  results  everywhere 
were  the  same — -adequate,  clean, 
even  heat  at  a  saving  of  %  to  /3 
usual  cost. 

No  wonder  Underfeed  sales  are  break- 
ing all  previous  records.  The  longer  YOU 
put  off  Underfeed  installation,  the  longer 
YOU  bum  up  good  money. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

which  clearly  explains  the  common-sense 
method  of  Underfeed  coal-burning.  In  both 
Underfeed  Furnaces  and  Boilers,  results  are 
the  same. 

Save  on  Coal 

Slack  or  Pea  or  Buckwheat  coal,  costing  from 
$1.50  to  $5  less  per  ton  than  higher  grades  is 
pumped  up  into  the  firepot,  underneath  the 
fire,  and  like  a  candle,  burns  from  top  down. 

Perfect  Combustion 

Smoke  and  gases  (25  to  40 per  cent  heat  value 
in  coal)  pass  up  through  the  fire,  are  con- 
sumed  and    converted  into   useful  heat; 

whereas,  in  topfeed 
heaters,  smoke  and 
gases  go  to  waste 
—  up  the  chimney. 
Live  coals  in  the 
Underfeed  are  on 
top  —  nearest  the 
heating  surfaces  ; 
whereas  in  topfeed 
heaterb,  live  coals  are 
"  sandwiched"  be- 
tween fresh  coal  and 
grrate. 

Combustion  being 
perfect  in  the  Un- 
derfeed, no  clinkers 
form  and  but  very 
few  ashes. 


Self-Cleaning  Feature 

Accumulated  soot  one-fourth  inch 
thick  on  furnace  or  boiler  heating  sur- 
faces increases  fuel  cost  one-third. 

Since  the  Underfeed  consumes 
smoke,  castings  are  free  from  layers 
of  heat  insulating  soot.  The  fire- 
glow  is  upon  clean  metal,  responsive 
to  heat;  whereas  in  topfeeds  the  "fire- 
shine"  is  upon  deadened  heating  surfaces, 
coated  over  with  soot  and  grime-insulation. 
Topfeeds,  therefore,  require  frequent, 
troublesome  cleaning;  Underfeeds  are 
self-cleaning. 

From  every  angle — feeding,  rega- 
lating  and  cleaning— tlie  Underfeed 
requires  least  attention. 

"Until  I  installed  the  Underfeed,"  writes  Wm, 
H  .Guild,  323  Washington  Ave,,  Wheaton,  III.,"  I 
turned  best  grades  of  hard  coal  costing  me  $8  to  $8.23 
per  ton.  I  now  burn  the  same  number  of  tons  of  No. 
4  washed  pea  coal  costing  only  $3.25  to  $4.2 3  per  ton, 
which  supplies  intense ,  even  heat  and  burns  with  no 
smoke,  gas  or  soot.    The  saving  is  evident." 

Write  for  FREE  Book.  Let  us  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  your  Underfeed — 
Furnace  or  Boiler — and  how  to  obtain 
free  heating  plans  and  estimate  of  cost. 

^"eIk  WILLIAMSON  CO. 

316  W.  Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati,  O. 

!  The  Peck-Williamson  Co.,  316  W.  Fifth  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

i  17"  UNDERFEED  IrerBook"'. 

I  [Indicate  by  X  Book  you  desirej 

I  Name  

j  Address  

I  Name  of  my  dealer  


CHURCH  BUILDINGS,  BUDGETS  OR  DEBTS 


Don't  go  thiough  another  year  with 
a  poor  church  bulldirg;  with  cur- 
rent expenses  dragging  or  a  heavy  mortgage  debt  sapping  your  church's  energy  ard  vitality. 

Mr.  Pastor,  the  church  loolts  to  you  to  PATTERSON 
remedy  such  conditions  —  vou  are  morally 

bound  to  do  so.    Consult  ,lte  "Pioneer"-      gS'-iignsTc'r  Kc'^VJlKs  Kilis^'ol'irA.s 
Booking  Engagements  Now  for  1913      945  East  1  50th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholenale 
Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Big  commissions  —  monthly  pay- 
ments —  trial  shipments.  Type- 
writers from  S28.50UP  that  formerly 
sold  for  SIOO.  Write  today  for  Agency 
Offer.   Mention  The  Crmtinent. 

Factory  —  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 

MICHIGAN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 


0R8ANS 


PIPE  AND 
REED 

AND  PIANOS 

Pnre,  Bweet  tone.  Superior  quality. 
Attractive  styles.  We  sell  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write,  stating^  wbicb 
cataloer  is  desired. 

Hinner*  Orsan  Co.,  PEKIN.  lU. 


"FITS  THE  VEST-POCKET" 

The  Gist  of 

the  Lesson 

By  R.  A.  TORREY 

A  Vest  Pocket  "Mulium  in  Parvo. " 
Each  lesson  fully  explained  (three 
whole  pages) ;  special  emphasis  of  the 
text:  prayer-meeting  topics,  etc.  F. 
H.  Bevell  Co.,  158  5th  Ave.,  N. 
T.  ;CblcaK0.1S5Iir.lliaba.>hA.Te. 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 


Why  NotTryTARBELL'S  for  1913 

CThe  largest,  best  and  most  complete  help  on  the  International 
Lessons,  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of 

ALL  GRADES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

Margaret  SUttery  says :  "As  an  ai'l  to  teachers  I  know  of  notbine  better"    $1 .00  Net  (Postpaid  $1,15)  H 
ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  or  FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  Publiiherr,  New  York  and  Chicago 
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^  THE  SATISFYING 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

This  delightful  Children's 
Book  will  answer  that 
question:  "Oh,  what  CClfA?     ,^  , 
I  get  that  Just  suits?"  [^/^^^^^ 


JACK  FROST' 


TUE  BI  NM 


Just  off  the  Press. 


"The  Story  Song  Book*' 


IVoi-ds  by  Harriet  Young  Warner 


Mttsic  by  Frances  Porter  Ross 


gEAUTIFULLY  illustrated  by  that  famous  children's  artist, 
"Penny"  Ross  — one  whose  pictures  have  delighted  children  all 
over  thiSjland;  all  illustrations  in  colors.  Printed  on  enamel  paper, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  a  pretty  box  with  colored  illustrated 
cover.  It  makes  a  present  you  can  give  to  the  most  particular  and 
discriminating.  It  will  be  a  "joy"  to  young  mothers  or  children.  It 
overflows  with  love,  beauty  and  happiness.  Each  little  story,  which 
gives  a  happy  significance  to  seemingly  unhappy  things,  like  Jack  Frost 
kissing  the  flowers  to  sleep  in  the  Autumn  instead  of  killing  them,  is  set 
to  sweet  melody.  Send  $2.00 
today  and  we  will  mail  the  book 
promptly  to  you,  or  send  it 
direct,  with  your  compliments , 
to  anyone  you  may  wish. 
Edition  Limited. 


THE 

OPEN  COURT 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

112  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


First  Church  Ratifies  Merger 


Pioneer  Chicago  Organization  Votes  to  Unite 
with  Forty-First  Street  Church— Morals  Com- 
mittee to  Fight  Vice  Formed. 

CHICAGO— The  number  of  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  this  city  will  be  reduced  but 
their  strength  increased  by  the  union  of  the 
First  and  Forty-First  Street  churches,  which 
was  furthered  Dec.  2  by  the  vote  of  the  con- 
gregation of  First  church.  Last  June  the  con- 
gregation of  Forty-First  Street  church  voted 
for  the  union  which  First  church  has  now 
ratified.  The  name  of  First  church  will  be  re- 
tained and  the  building  of  Forty-First  Street 
society  in  Grand  boulevard  will  be  used.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Covert  will  be  pastor  of  the  united  con- 
gregations. First  church  now  has  no  pastor. 
Forty-First  Street  is  a  child  of  First  church, 
which  was  organized  in  Fort  Dearborn  in  1833 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  institution,  civil 
or  religious,  in  Chicago.  Chicago  Presbytery 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the  merger  at  its  meet- 
ing next  Monday  morning. 

In  recognition  of  the  strenuous  work  done 
by  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  official 
sermon  of  the  new  president  of  that  body.  Pro- 
fessor Shailer  Mathews,  was  preached  from 
the  pulpit  of  Second  church  last  Sunday.  Dr. 
Shaw  was  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on 
arrangements. 

Morals  Committee  Is  Formed 

Representatives  of  twenty-two  organizations 
fighting  vice  in  this  city  have  formed  a  fed- 
eration called  the  Chicago  morals  committee, 
with  President  A.  W.  Harris  of  Northwestern 
University  chairman.  This  committee  will 
superintend  the  campaign  for  a  permanent  fight 
on  vice. 

Alderman  Lawley  of  the  fourteenth  ward 
recently  received  9,312  replies  in  a  postcard 
referendum  on  civic  questions  among  his  con- 
stituents. Although  a  comfortable  majority 
voted  against  legalized  segregation  of  vice 
and  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  social  evil,  it 
is  rather  noteworthy,  as  a  commentary  on  the 
need  of  work  by  the  church,  that  3,194  citizens, 
or  43  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  on  that  ques- 
tion, did  not  want  social  evil  suppressed. 

The  pageant  committee  of  "The  World  in 
Chicago"  will  hold  an  important  meeting  next 
Monday  evening  at  Fullerton  hall.  Brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  Dr.  Charles  Bayard 
Mitchell,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  and  A.  M. 
Gardner. 

Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  Florence,  Italy, 
who  spoke  at  First  church.  Lake  Forest,  and 
at  Normal  Park  church  Dec.  i,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Modernism"  before  the  students  of 
MfCormick  Seminary  Monday  evening,  Dec.  2. 
That  -afternoon  he  spoke  to  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Waldensian  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

Notable  Visitors  at  Social  Union 

In  its  earlier  hour  the  dinner  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Social  Union  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
Dec.  5  was  given  special  significance  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  well  known  delegates 
to  the  federation  quadrennial.  Those  intro- 
duced included  Former  Moderators  J.  D.  Mof- 
fatt,  Wallace  Radcliffe,  H.  C.  Minton  and 
W.  H.  Black;  Presidents  McKibben  of  Lane 
Seminary  and  Steffens  of  Dubuque,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Dinsmore  of  Berea  College,  Secretaries  Thomp- 
son of  the  Home  Board  and  Cochran  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Scott  of  Philadelphia  and  F.  R.  Farrand  of 
Detroit.  Bishop  Hendrix  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  also  an  ex-moderator,  responded  to 
the  welcome  by  President  McSurely  of  the 
union.  The  addresses  of  the  evening  were  by 
Doctors  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  David  H.  Jones 
and  Cleland  B.  McAfee. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
Dec.  4  to  consider  action  with  reference  to 
uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws.  Bishop 
Anderson  presided  and  a  committee  was  named 
to  appoint  an  Illinois  commission  representing 
churches,  reform  bodies  and  civic  organizations 
to  cooperate  with  efforts  now  under  way  to 
secure  legislative  action. 

At  a  luncheon  Monday  attended  by  over 
a  hundred  persons  associated  with  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
invite  the  national  convention  of  the  league  in 
November,  1913,  to  Chicago.  General  Super- 
intendent Baker  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Russell,  founder 
of  the  movement,  spoke. 


A  XMAS  GIFT 


Ministers  visiting  the  sick  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister communion  on  short 
notice. 

The  illustration  shows  a  spe- 
cial Pastor's  outfit  made  for 
this  purpose. 

It  consists  of  six  Polished 
Octagon  UNBREAKABLE 


POINTED    TOP   Cups,  one  cut-glass  wine 

decanter,  with  screw  top.  one  silver  Bread  Plate  and  one  silver 
Wine  Server  (the  two  Servers  interlock  and  form  a  container  for 
the  bread) — all  in  a  handsome  morocco  leather  case,  plush  lined. 

Special  Ch  istmas  price  $10.00,  or  in  leatherette  with  Aluminum 
Servers,  $7.75.  F.  O.  B.  Toronto.  No  duty.  Give  one  to  your 
Church  or  Pastor  this  Christmas, 

If  cash  accompanies  order  we  pay  carriage.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  ORDER  TO-DAY  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Le  Page  Individual  Communion  Cup  Co. 
313  Tyndall  Avenue     -     -      -     TORONTO.  CAN. 


The  Modern 

■ffn&irt&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 


REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths 
Established  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answering  ad- 
vertlBements. 


HARRY  W.  JONES 

Minneapolis,      (IbUCCb  HCCbitCCt  Minnesota. 

will  Send  BOOKLET  on  Receipt  of  Six  Cents  Postage. 


THE  GREATEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE 
BOOK     SUCCESS    OF   THE  AGE 

HYMNS 
OF  WORSHIP 
AND  SERVICE 

In  three  handsome  editions 

Church     Chapel     Sunday- School 
330,000  COPIES  IN  USE 

SEND  FOK  sample  COPIES 
THE  CEIVTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NORTH       NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Church  Has  Ten  Missionaries 


Important  China  Station,  Supported  by  Central 
Chnrch,  Manhattan,  Described  by  Pastor 
Lately  Returned— Record  for  Labor  Temple. 

.NEW  YORK— Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  4, 
not  soon  will  be  forgotten  by  Central  church, 
because  on  that  night  a  "welcome  home"  re- 
ception was  given  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton 
Merle-Smith.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  were 
escorted  to  the  church  parlors,  and  stood  there 
while  several  hundred  persons  passed  by  and 
shook  hands.  Before  the  reception  Dr.  Merle- 
Smith  gave  a  lecture  on  the  work  of  Central 
church  in  Hwaiyuen,  in  which  he  showed  nearly 
a  hundred  slides  made  from  photographs  he 
had  taken.  Central  church  supports  this  en- 
tire mission  station  in  the  Chinese  mountain 
city  of  Hwaiyuen,  including  ten  missionaries, 
a  large  church,  a  big  hospital  and  a  boys' 
school.  A  girls'  school  building  is  under  way. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  church 
in  the  world  doing  more  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. And  now  by  private  subscription  of  a 
parishioner  a  new  young  woman  will  go  to 
Hwaiyuen.  She  is  Miss  Mabel  Steele  Jones, 
who  has  been  assisting  a  Chicago  pastor.  She 
will  be  stenographer  and  treasurer  for  the 
mission.  Dr.  Merle-Smith  particularly  praised 
"the  Murdock  girls" — three  sisters  who  went 
out  in  1908 — not  forgetting  the  other  mis- 
sionaries of  the  station. 

The  children  of  Christ's  church  Sunday 
school  brought  in  upwards  of  300  packages  of 
food  for  Thanksgiving  dinners  for  poor  people. 

Evangelistic  Committee  Reports 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Baker 
in  East  7sth  street  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  of  New  York  City  was 
held  last  Monday  evening.  The  superintend- 
ent, Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  reported  the  number 
of  meetings  held  during  the  summer  1,953, 
with  preaching  in  ten  languages  and  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  of  421,536.  He  said  the 
work  had  been  unusually  successful  among  for- 
eigners, and  that  numbers  have  already  been 
added  to  Italian,  Bohemian  and  Spanish 
churches.  The  treasurer,  John  Nicolson,  re- 
ported the  total  expense  of  the  summer  tent, 
open  air  and  shop  campaign  to  have  been  $25,- 
936.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  expense 
of  the  previous  year,  coupled  with  the  statistics 
given  by  the  superintendent,  the  statement 
showed  that  while  the  work  accomplished  this 
year  was  far  greater,  reaching  over  100,000 
more  persons,  it  was  carried  on  wifh  a  de- 
crease of  expenditure.  A  recent  review  of  the 
work,  issued  by  the  evangelistic  committee 
under  the  title  "An  Exhibit  of  Big  Business," 
shows  that  although  its  actual  location  is  con- 
fined to  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  its  influence 
extends  throughout  the  entire  country  and  even 
to  foreign  lands. 

Governor-Elect  William  Sulzer  of  New  York 
has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  pew  in  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  Albany. 

The  103d  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society  was  observed  in  numerous 
churches  Dec.  8,  this  being  designated  as  "Bible 
Sunday."  The  official  service  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Boyd  Carpenter,  canon  of  Westminster, 
preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 

Dec.  3  was  a  record-breaker  for  attendance 
at  the  Labor  temple.  There  were  2,067  present 
at  the  afternoon  and  evening  meetings. 

The  evening  school  for  training  Christian 
workers  conducted  by  the  National  Bible  In- 
stitute opened  Dec.  5  in  Marble  Collegiate 
Reformed  church.  Among  the  many  who  have 
promised  to  lecture  or  teach  are  Doctors  Arthur 
J.  Brown,  Anthony  H.  Evans,  Walter  D. 
Buchanan  and  John  F.  Carson. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  Arraigns  the  Mayor 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  Madison 
Square  church,  has  not  taken  any  active  part 
in  politics  of  recent  years,  although  as  is  well 
remembered  he  was  at  one  time  the  most  in- 


Home  Bible  Study  Course 
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E  OFFER  YOU  the  most  thorough  and  complete  course  in  Bible  study  ever  taught  by 
any  Bible  correspondence  institute  in  the  world;  for  ministers,  superintendents,  Sunday 

school  teachers,  students,  it  is  invaluable  It  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  all  in  preparing  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  each  week. 

Students  All  Over  the  World 

Our  correspondence  course  reaches  all  over  the 
world,  and  we  have  students  everywhere.  They  are 
always  ready  to  commend  our  course  in  Home  Bible 
Study.  The  letters  of  commendation  are  valuable 
evidence. 

_20  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 

This  Bible  Correspondence  School  has  had  twenty 
successful  years,  and  the  increase  of  enrollment  each 
year  speaks  for  the  growing  of  this  institution, 
which  is  the 

Largest  Correspondence  Bible 
Institute  in  the  World 

Write  for  our  beautiful  booklet  entitled  "The 
Study  of  the  Bible,"  and  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  of  all  books. 

PROF.  E.  S.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Author  and  Teacher 

is  the  author  of  this  greatest  of  all  home  study  Bible 
cours 

THE  BIBLE  STUDENT  CO. 

Dept.  24,   CANTON,  OHIO 


lrf€STlNDICS\^« 

SouthAmcrica 


iJjkcJllYICRA 
iTALYftrSa 

HEgypt 


LAVRENTIC  *  MEGANTIC  ADRIATIC 


Two  Largest  and  Newest  in  the  Trade 

JAN.  8     JAN.  22     FEB.  8     FEB.  22 

28  end  29  Days.   $175  and  Upward 


CEORIC 


The  Largest  Mediterranean  Steamers 

JAN.  7     JAN.  21     FEB.  18    MAR.  4 

Five  Thousand  Miles  of  Delight 


BOOK  NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  CRUISES 


"ADRIATIC"  JAN.  7 


"LAURENTIC"  JAN.  8 

»  BROADWAY.  MEW  YORK. 


Tonr*  to  the  Oclent,  including  the  Mediter- 
ranean Countries.  Leave  New  York,  Jan.  8,  22  and 
Feb.  19. 

Othbr  Touks:  Sonth  America.  Jan.  25th,  Feb. 
8  and  Feb.  20;  Round  the  World,  Jan.  2  and  22; 
Japan,  Feb.  14  and  Mar.  13;  Mediterranean 
Iiands,  frequent  dates,  Jan.  to  May. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 
306  WashinctoD  St.,  Boston        225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1005  Cheshint  St.,  Philadelphia 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 

$35  per  100.  not  prepaid.    35  cents  per  copy  by  maiL 
RettimabU  $ampleM  mailed  to  protp^etw  pureha»tr». 

THE  BIGLO W  &  MAIN  CO..  Hew  York  or  Chicaro 

The  Best  Way 

The  u»e  of  the  INDIVIU- 
CAL  COMMUNION  SEKV- 
ICE  has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  thousands  ol 
ahurches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.    Send  for  IllustrateO 

  price  list. 

_    ISniTIDl  AL  COnaCNION  SERVIOK  CO. 
107-109.111  8.  Wnh"-"  A^onne  OhloBit* 


Special  Offer  to  New  Subscribers  to 
THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 

Send  25  cents  for  a  three-months'  trial  sub- 
scription. If  you  like  the  magazine,  send  75 
cents  and  we  will  extend  your  subscription  for 
a  year  (regular  price,  $1.00).  You  will  re- 
ceive the  magazine  15  months  for  $1.00 

Or  send  $2.18  and  we  will  send  the  magazine 
one  year  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "Life  of  Lin- 
coln," in  two  fine  volumes,  920  pages,  prepaid. 

Published  by  tlie  Moody  Bible  Institute.  Rev.  James  M. 
Gray,  D.  D.,  Editor.    Send  10  cents  for  a  single  cop/  to 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  MAGAZINE 
1 59  West  Instituts  Place,  -   -  -   Chlcaga,  III. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  beln?  raised  In  lar^e  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,  OR   WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splended  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  is  the  lone-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  ua  at  once  for  information  and  price*. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ato..  CHICAGO 


"A   IVORTHV  SUCCESSOR  TO  DRUMMONiyS  NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD." 

Christian  Faith  and  the  New  Psychology 


"A  more  refreshingly  thor- 
ough work  upon  the  relation 
between  Christian  faith  and 
the  modern  movement  has  not 
appeared  In  years." 

— JV.  Y.  Observer. 


By  DAVID  A.  MURRAY,  D.D.,  Late  Principal  Osaka  Theol.  Training  School 
384  Pages,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  ret. 

C,  "Not  in  recent  yeari  have  we  read  anything  so  clear,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 

so  satisfactory  or  so  reassuring  to  Christian  faith." — Unitea  Presbyterian. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  New  York,  158  Filth  Ave.;  Chicago,  125  N.  Wabish  Ave. 


"An  uncommonly  strong 
booI{,  full  of  meat  and  In- 
spiration. The  author  has  a 
brain  and  a  pen." 

— Zion's  Herald. 
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fluential  figure  in  public  affairs  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Latterly  he  seemed  to  tire  of  municipal 
activity  and  devoted  himself  to  more  conven- 
tional lines  of  church  work.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, he  addressed  a  most  scathing  open  letter 
to  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  his  determination  to  reenter  politics  in  order 
to  accomplish  if  possible  the  defeat  of  the 
mayor's  ambition  to  be  reelected.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  accuses  Judge  Gaynor  of  having  per- 
mitted an  evil  resort  to  exist  in  a  piece  of 
property  which  he  owned  in  Brooklyn.  The 
minister  says  he  discovered  this  place  in  his 
great  antivice  crusade  twenty  years  ago  and 
warned   the   owner  privately   to   close   it  up. 

A  special  service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society  of  New  England  Women  was 
held  in  West-Park  church  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  I.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Anthony  H.  Evans,  copastor. 

Dr.  Aquilla  Webb  of  Warren  Avenue  church, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  preached  Sunday,  Dec.  i,  in 
Lafayette  Avenue  church,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Hugh  O'Neill,  a  prominent  member  of 
Fifth  Avenue  church  and  a  generous  contributor 
to  foreign  missions,  opened  her  home  in  West 
57th  street  Nov.  30  for  a  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  Indian  missions 
of  the  Home  Board. 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  and  Dr.  Jesse  F. 
Forbes,  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  respec- 
tively of  the  church  extension  society,  or- 
ganized a  new  church  at  Hunt's  Point  Dec.  6. 
This  is  now  the  "baby"  of  the  church  exten- 
sion committee.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  Graham 

C.  Hunter  and  at  present  there  are  from  175 
to  200  adherents.  They  worship  in  a  Masonic 
hall.  A  building  proposition  is  already  in 
view.  The  next  church  this  committee  will 
organize  will  be  at  Woodlawn  Heights,  where 
Rev.  W.  Fletcher  Daum  already  has  a  flour- 
ishing flock. 

"Moslem  Lands"  was  the  subject  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  A.  Hatfield  was  the  speaker  at  the 
monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Dec.  4  at  156  5th 
avenue. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  will 
celebrate  its  fifty-first  anniversary  on  Monday, 
Dec.  16,  at  noon  at  the  Hotel  Savoy.  The 
guests  are  to  be  Dr.  W.  P.  Bruce,  president  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church ; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Work,  moderator  of  New  York 
Presbytery;  Hon.  James  Yereance,  vice-mod- 
erator of  General  Assembly :   C.  L.  Goodell, 

D.  D.,  of  Calvary  M.  E.  church  ;  C.  L  Slatterly, 
D.  D.,  of  Grace  P.  E.  church ;  President  W. 
W.  White  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School,  President  C.  A.  Richmond  of  Union 
College  and  Governor-Elect  William  Sulzer. 


Japanese  Condemnation  for 
Methods  at  Seoul 

(Continued  from  page  1784) 

however,  that  counsel  for  the  defense  has  been 
reenforced  by  another  very  eminent  and  strong 
Japanese  lawyer,  Takuso  Hanai,  said  to  be 
the  leading  criminal  expert  at  the  Japanese 
bar,  and  his  presence  should  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage for  the  prisoners  over  their  previous 
experience. 

Externally,  the  fall  of  the  Saionji  cabinet  in 
Tokyo  is  also  regarded  as  an  improvement  of 
the  situation.  That  cabinet  collapsed  in  a  dis- 
pute over  the  minister  of  war's  proposition  to 
increase  the  military  force  in  Korea.  Public 
sentiment  was  so  manifestly  against  this  move- 
ment that  the  minister's  colleagues  would  not 
uphold  him,  and  in  the  end  all  of  them  re- 
signed. 

It  is  true  that  Terauchi  himself  becomes  the 
successor  to  Saionji,  but  certainly  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  takes  office,  as  well 
as  a  natural  desire  to  commend  his  regime  to 
the  good  will  of  the  world,  will  prompt  even 
Terauchi,  viewing  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  Tokyo,  to  inaugurate  a  milder  Korean 
policy. 

Clergy  and  Laity 

Dr.  Joshua  C.  Garritt,  the  well-known  Pres- 
byterian missionary  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Nanking, 
is  on  his  way  home  from  China  and  is  expected 
to  land  before  Christmas. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bible,  the  secretary  of  the  special 
campaign  for  the  China  emergency  fund,  has 
been  hindered  greatly  from  his  work  by  the 
desperate  illness  of  his  little  son,  who  has 
been  a  victim  of  scarlet  fever. 
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Invest  in  Farm  Mortgages 

Here  Are  Some  Reasons  Why: 


1.  Simplicity.    The  original  notes,  mortgages 

and  otber  papers  are  turned  over  to  you. 

2.  Control,    Mortgage  Is  assigned  to  yourself. 

Action  may  be  taken  without  consulting  a 
trustee  or  majority  bond  holders. 

3.  Interest  Rate.    6%,  the  best  rate  currently 

obtainable  from  safe  Investments. 

4.  Logical  Value.  Secured  by  Improved  agricul- 

tural lands.  Farm  lands  represent  the  most 
dependable  source  of  wealth.  Land  values 
must  Increase  with  growing  population. 

5.  Security.    Amount  of  loan  Is  generally  about 

one-third  the  real  value  of  the  security 
covered  by  first  mortgage. 

6.  High  Standing.    Successfully  used  for  many 

years  by  large  Investment  Institutions, 
Estates,  Insurance  Companies,  Trust  Com- 
panies and  Banks. 


Opportunity  of  Inveatigation.  Loca- 
tion of  farms  is  established  by  Gov- 
ernment survey;  Section,  Township 
and  Range.  Ton  can  secure  an  esti- 
mate of  value  of  the  security  In  your 
own  way  from  disinterested  parties 
In  the  locality. 

Legality.  Real  Estate  Mortgages  are 
specifically  authorized  for  Savings 
Bank  Investments  in  every  state  that 
has  savings  bank  laws. 

Dealers'  Responsibility.  It  Is  worth 
while  to  deal  with  an  established,  re- 
sponsible house.  An  institution  which 
has  been  in  business  for  a  long  period 
of  years  establishes  a  record  which 
can  be  Investigated.  Your  banker  or 
your  lawyer  can  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion for  you  about  the  House  with 
which  you  expect  to  deal. 


If  your  funds  do  not  earn  fi%  clear  of  expense. 
Write  for  Mortgage  List  No.  704 — Also  our  Booklet. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  (Inc.) 

OLDEST  AND  LAKGEST  MOBTGAGI  COMPAN  V  INCORPORATED  UNDER  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Business  Established  1892 


Capital  and  Surplus  $145,000.00 
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WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement In  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  In 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
Investment  In  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
In  one  of  the  best  Investment  fields  In  the  Northwest. 

Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 

Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  bearing  6%  Interest,  first  Hens  on 
Improved  farms.  Original  papers  held  by  the  Investor. 
Principal  and  Interest  GUARANTEED;  Interest  payable 
at  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  for  references.  We've  been  doing  the 
same  thing  for  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS. 

The  W.  C.  Belcher  Land  Mortgage  Co. 

Capital  S300.000  00. 
Fort  Worth,      -      -  Texas. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  pi  lor  saie, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
BfoAlester     -  Olclahoma 
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$1,000 

INVESTED 

In  My  Farm  Mortgages 

means  that  you  have  a  day  laborer  working  for 
you  360  days  In  the  year.  My  Booklet  "C"  will 
explain  this  to  you.  It's  free.  Send  me  yourname 
and  address  and  I  will  see  that  you  receive  this 
Interesting  Information  by  return  mall.  It  will 
tell  why  your  money  will  be  absolutely  safe 
and  at  the  same  time  return  a  good  Income  rate. 

Best  of  References  Given  on  Request. 

CEO.  R.  FISH 

Investment  Banker 
ARDMORE  OKLAHOMA 


g%  Tested 


for  30  years 


First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net  Investors  6% 
collected  and  remitted  free  and  have  been  tested  forl30  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 
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REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promising  and  Profit- 
able Investment  on  the  Market  Today 

Dwring  the  Past  30  Tears  no 
CUent  has  Lost  a  ZtoUetr. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send,  for  Booklet  B       UNIONTTLLB,  MO. 


Fariii  Mortgages 


5?.  

mm  Ion  lowAud Minnesota FAiunsc-'iithe 

/^-^  I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT— Tested  by 
DOT  cmtomen  for  40  yean.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wrherever  inveiton  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

i P WA  FAH.».  I O WA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

€L  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activitici  in 
Banking  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .07S 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  horVh"o"2;"kot. 


$25, 000, 000  Loaned;  not  one  dollar  lost 
for  an  investor.  J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  of 
Olathe,  Kans.,  will  invest  your  funds  in 
absolutely  safe  First  Farm  Mortgages  to 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  references. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  ON  OREGON 

and  Washington  Farms.  The  6  and  6/i% 
mortgages  we  offer  for  sale  represent  loans 
made  with  our  07vn  funds  upon  Improved 
Farms  worth  from  three  to  five  times  the 

amount  of  the  moitESges.  A  well  selected  farm  mortcaee  is 
the  safest  of  all  investments.    Write  for  current  list. 

DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
1014-1017  Spaulding  BIdg.,      Portland,  Oregon 
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Financial  Situation 

speculation  Loses  Profit  with  High  Interest 
Rates— Secretary  MacVeaich  Calls  Attention 
of  Congress  to  Need  of  Bank  Regnlatlons. 

The  highly  profitable  rates  of  interest  on 
short  time  loans  in  .  New  York  City  are  still 
in  effect.  Apparently  this  high  rate  of  interest 
is  affecting  no  one  save  the  brokers  dealing 
in  speculative  stocks.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
borrow  money  at  9  per  cent  to  buy  stocks  which 
may  fluctuate  only  two  or  three  points  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so.  There  is  no  expecta- 
tion that  call  money  will  be  "easy"  until  the 
Balkan  situation  has  so  far  settled  itself  as  to 
enable  the  European  bankers  to  relax  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  more  gold  to  leave  their 
storehouses. 

An  interesting  change  in  the  regulations 
governing  the  class  of  securities  which  may  be 
held  by  national  banks  has  been  announced 
by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Murray.  Under 
the  new  rules  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds 
are  legal  investments  for  national  banks.  The 
prohibition  still  continues,  however,  against 
the  purchase  by  such  banks  of  an  undivided 
mortgage.  The  safety  of  this  class  of  bonds 
has  led  many  state  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies to  invest  in  them  heavily.  Chicago 
bankers  regard  this  ruling  as  important  to  the 
development  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the  West. 
These  bonds,  based  as  they  are  upon  first 
mortgages,  constitute  a  means  whereby  in- 
vestors of  $500  or  so  may  participate  in  the 
security  offered  by  a  large  building  or  other 
piece  of  city  property. 

The  annual  report  of  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  submitted  to  Congress 
on  its  opening,  contains  a  full  discussion  of 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  present  banking 
and  monetary  laws  of  the  country.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conditions  from  which  the  banking  world 
seeks  to  be  relieved  are  the  results  of  laws  of 
the  federal  government  forced  upon  the  busi- 
ness community,  it  is  to  Congress  that  business 
men  must  look  for  that  change  in  present 
conditions  which  may  obviate  the  possibility  of 
panics  such  as  have  occurred  with  frequency 
in  the  past  on  account  of  the  utter  inelasticity 
of  our  currency.  President  Taft  took  up  the 
same  theme  in  a  late  message  to  Congress. 

The  recurring  periods  of  threatened  or  actual 
stringency  of  the  national  money  markets  in 
connection  with  the  demands  made  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  newly  harvested 
crops  to  market  always  suggest  the  vital  need 
of  a  change  in  our  monetary  legislation.  Up 
to  the  present,  however,  although  the  bankers 
themselves  and  most  business  men  have  agreed 
upon  a  system  of  note  issue  which  will  relieve 
the  present  difficulty,  not  enough  of  the  Con- 
gressmen have  been  convinced  of  the  beneficial 
result  to  be  obtained  to  give  the  proposed  plans 
favorable  consideration.  There  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  men  of  the  country  which  last 
year  did  considerable  work  along  educational 
lines  which  will  probably  be  heard  in  many 
states  the  coming  winter.  This  organization 
seeks  to  disseminate  information  and  arouse 
business  men  to  the  real  danger  to  prosperity 
in  a  longer  endurance  of  the  present  system 
of  note  issue,  and  the  many  advantages  of  per- 
mitting banks  to  issue  currency  based  upon 
other  security  than  United  States  bonds. 


School  and  College 

The  Cedar  Rapids  apportionment  of  $250,000 
of  the  $650,000  endowment  fund  being  raised 
for  Coe  College  was  raised  on  time  and  is  the 
largest  undertaking  the  business  men  of  that 
city  ever  attempted.  The  students  of  Coe  Col- 
lege held  a  jollification  Dec.  3,  in  which  they 
praised  the  good  work  and  liberality  of  the  busi- 
ness men.  The  college  is  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
President  Marquis,  who  has  had  an  offer  to 
take  up  other  college  work  at  double  his  present 
salary,  has  decided  to  remain  with  Coe. 

On  the  last  day  of  October  Park  College  com- 
pleted a  whirlwind  campaign  for  the  $250,000 
fund,  most  of  the  sum  for  permanent  endow- 
ment. The  day  following  the  completion  of  the 
fund  Mrs.  Lowell  M.  McAfee,  wife  of  the 
president,  passed  away.  A  touch  of  sorrow 
was  thus  mingled  with  joy.  On  the  following 
Monday  the  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mark  A.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  visited  the 
college  and  addressed  the  student  body  and 
townspeople. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DlinoisTrast&SaTingsBanK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


BECAUSE 

OUR 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  bearing 
property.  Inspected  byoneof  ourotflcers 
and  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values, 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purchase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  VOU  could  not 
ask  for  a  stronger  endorsement  than  this.   TOUK  INTEREST 
and  PKINCIPAL  remitted   on  due  date,  In  New  York  Ex- 
cbanRe  without  charge.  Write  for  list,  Infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 
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The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  hack 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  Wa.l.Xi:R  B.  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


PlaceYour  Funds  in  Safe  Securities. 

No  matter  if  you  have  a  large  or  small  amount  for  Investment,  a  well  placed  First  Mortgage  upon  an  Improved  or 
cultivated  farm  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  at  maturity. 

My  offerings  range  In  amounts  from  8500  00  to  $5,000.00  bearing  &i%  and  6%  Interest.  All  loans  carefully  Inspected  and 
closed  with  our  own  funds  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Interest  and  principal  collected  without  charge.  Correspond- 
ence Invited  and  detailed  Information  with  references  and  list  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  reauest. 

C.  W.  H  ART,  Prasident  March'ants'  Bank,  Bryant,  S.  D. 


7% 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

1% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

IndiTiiluBl  responsibility  over  $ 1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Tezarkana,  Ark.-TezBS 

COIPMAL™sT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  %  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


ASSOCIATED 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kinsman  N.  Boblna,  Trea*^ 
iirer<  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  Torfc, 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8^ 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  Improved! 
160  acre  farm. 

TSK  VNIOIir  MOBT«A.eE  CO., 
105  West  Orand  Ave..      OlovU,  New  Mexlec 
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Men  of  Many  Sects  Meet  in 
Federated  Council 

(Continued  from  page  1783) 

jjhasized  the  "enlarging  limitations"  which  give 
the  federation  all  the  greater  power  when  it 
puts  aside  the  temptation  to  do  for  the  churches 
what  they  themselves  must  do  separately,  and 
sticks  close  to  what  can  be  done  unitedly. 

The  selection  of  Shailer  Mathews,  D.  D.,  as 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  brought  to  the 
platform  a  presiding  officer  whose  efficiency 
promptly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  delegates. 
Dr.  Mathews  is  dean  of  the  Baptist  Divinity 
School  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
■Chicago,  editor  of  The  Biblical  World  and  a 
writer  and  speaker  whose  expressions  are  held 
an  most  wholesome  respect  by  ministers  and 
laymen  throughout  the  country.  His  speeCh  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  things  for  which  the 
federation  should  stand  was  masterly. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Lord,  recording  secretary,  and 
Alfred  R.  Kimball,  treasurer,  were  reelected 
and  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary  was 
abolished  as  an  elective  office.  Dr.  E.  B.  San- 
ford,  corresponding  secretary,  seriously  ill  at 
"the  time  of  the  convention,  was  named  honorary 
■secretary. 

Much  Time  to  Mission  Discussions 
_  Time  was  given  two  afternoons  for  con- 
sideration of  reports  of  the  "council  committees 
■on  home  and  foreign  missions.  From  the  re- 
ports and  the  comments  it  was  indicated  that, 
■while  there  are  many  examples  of  cooperation 
among  workers  at  home,  it  is  on  the  foreign 
field  that  the  most  notable  results  have  been 
achieved.  Bishop  McDowell  of  the  Methodist 
Church  observed  there  would  be  still  greater 
•cooperation  in  foreign  lands  if  the  boards  would 
■authorize  things  which  the  missionaries  them- 
selves propose. 

Various  examples  of  work  between  denomi- 
nations were  related  Friday  afternoon  when 
the  report  of  the  home  missions  committee 
was  considered.  The  council  agreed  that  the 
Home  Missions  Council  is  the  proper  body 
through  which  home  mission  cooperation  should 
he  pushed,  although  there  was  disctission  in 
the  executive  committee  as  to  the  .'desirability 
•of  the  two  bodies  joining  forces  definitely.  It 
was  decided  to  accept  the  plan  of  reciprocal 
■exchanges  which  has  worked  well  in  the  state 
•of  Maine.  Under  the  assumption  that  churches 
allied  to  no  denomination  lack  an  outlook  on 
foreign  missions,  a  denominational  literature, 
•a  source  of  regular  supply  and  other  desir- 
able influences,  the  mission  authorities  have 
practiced  in  Maine  the  plan  of  creating  churches 
•of  the  denomination  selected  by  the  majority 
■of  the  constituting  members.  It  was  pointed 
•out  that  a  strong  church  nourished  by  the 
united  bodies  of  that  one  denomination  is  bet- 
ter than  several  small  organizations  and  better 
than  a  union  church  under  the  protection  of  no 
denomination. 

Bishop  Fallows  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
■Church  told  of  the  organization  in  South  Da- 
■kota  of  a  Congregational  church  from  an  as- 
sortment of  representatives  of  seven  denomina- 
tions, and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  form  a 
thousand  such  Congregational  churches.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mathews,  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  told  the  conference  the  experience 
•of  pastors  in  that  state  in  failing  to  get  con- 
tributions for  home  missions  when  it  was  an- 
nounced the  money  was  to  be  used  in  North 
Dakota.  He  said  members  of  the  churches 
refused  on  account  of  the  overlapping  of  de- 
nominations. The  council  heartily  adopted 
recommendations  urging  cooperative  work 
among  the  Orientals,  the  Mormons,  the  mining 
and  lumber  camps,  in  the  congested  regions 
•of  cities  and  thinly  populated  sections  of  the 
■country. 

_  The  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  mis- 
sions recounted  the  great  advances  made 
through  the  various  conferences  culminating 
in  the  Edinburgh  continuation  committee  and 
the  studies  being  made  in  this  country  and 
England..  The  results  of  mission  forces  pre- 
•senting  a  united  front  on  foreign  mission  fields 
was  shown  in  the  reports  from  India,  China. 
Korea  and  other  countries. 

The  council  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  missionary  committee  that  a  committee  con- 
■sisting  of  Robert  E.  Speer,  Bishop  A.  W. 
Wilson,  Bishop  A.  S.  Lloyd,  Thomas  S.  Barbour 
and  Dr.  James  L.  Barton  arrange  for  practical 
mutual  assistance  between  the  missionary  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  com- 
mittee of  reference  and  counsel  of  the  Foreign 


Missions  Conference  of  North  America.  This 
body  meets  in  January.  Dr.  F.  M.  North  urged 
the  need  of  a  great  Christian  publishing  house 
for  Japan  and  a  thorough  system  of  Chris- 
tian education  for  Japan. 

The  work  of  various  state  and  city  federa- 
tions had  an  interesting  presentation  early  in 
the  convention.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Rev.  C.  E.  Ames  of  St. 
Louis,  Rev.  A.  B.  Wood  of  Baltimore  and 
Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  of  New  York  City,  all 
executive  officers  in  charge  of  federation  work 
in  their  cities.  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
church  forces  in  Baltimore  have  taken  a  large 
part  in  legislative  questions,  fighting  vicious 
laws  and  urging  good  ones.  Dr.  Laidlaw  gave 
a  mass  of  interesting  facts  about  New  York 
tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  pouring  money  into  that  city  to 
educate  the  millions  of  foreigners  who  are  set- 
tling there.  He  pointed  out  that  14  per  cent 
of  all  the  foreign  born  in  America  live  in  New 
York  City. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  weekday  re- 
ligious education  as  prepared  by  Dr.  George 
U.  Wenner  of  New  York  was  read  in  his 
absence.  It  uncovered  a  large  effort  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  provide  religious  and 


Some  Things  the  Council  Did 

Elected  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  a  Baptist, 
president. 

Ordered  enlargement  of  executive  committee 
by  admission  of  additional  laymen. 

Abolished  elective  salaried  offices  and  gave  au- 
thority to  executive  committee  to  appoint  no 
more  than  three  secretaries  for  work  to  be 
outlined  by  the  committee. 

Took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  religious  in- 
struction of  ^school  children. 

Agreed  that  one  strong  united  church  of  some 
denomination  is  better  than  a  union  church 
of  no  denomination. 

Agreed  that  the  Home  Missions  Council  at  the 
present  time  is  the  proper  organization  of 
the  churches  for  cooperative  home  mission 
activity. 

Decided  to  ask  federal  recognition  of  the  re- 
public of  China. 

Determined  to  make  an  effort  to  close  the 
Panama-Pacific  exposition  on  Sunday. 

Indorsed  a  universal  Saturday  half  holiday  as 
tending  to  better  Sabbath  observance. 

Demanded  full  financial  annual  statement  from 
temperance  bodies  seeking  support  from  con- 
stituent churches. 


moral  education  for  children.  The  report 
recommended  that  wherever  warranted  by  pub- 
lic sentiment  the  public  schools  should  be  closed 
for  half  a  day  and  the  children  in  their 
churches  instructed  in  religious  matters.  To 
prepare  pastors  to  conduct  such  work  seminaries 
were  urged  to  include  pedagogical  instruction 
in  their  courses  of  study.  Dr.  Wenner  on  the 
East  side  of  New  York  for  many  years  has 
held  classes  after  school  hours.  In  Colorado 
credit  is  given  in  the  state  teachers'  training 
school  to  students  who  take  work  in  churches 
of  the  city  under  the  pastor  of  their  choosing. 

The  report,  of  the  committee  on  temperance 
submitted  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Miller  Saturday  morn- 
ing provoked  considerable  discussion.  It  in- 
cluded the  statement  that  the  temperance  pledge 
taken  by  Abraham  Lincoln  "is  well  worth  in- 
dorsing." The  form  of  this  pledge  as  the  only 
one  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  was  as- 
sailed by  Professor  Charles  Scanlon  of  Pitts- 
burg, who  objected  that  the  pledge  emphasized 
solely  the  economic  phase,  that  it  made  no  re- 
quest for  divine  assistance  to  help  keep  the 
pledge  and  that  nothing  in  it  pointed  toward 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  com- 
mittee later  reported  an  amended  section  merely 
quoting  Lincoln's  pledge  and  mentioning  Robert 
E.  Lee  also  as  an  advocate  of  temperance. 

Want  Exposition  Closed  Sundays 
The  committee  on  Sunday  observance  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  summary  of  advances 
recently  made  in  stricter  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  although  efforts  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  eastern  states  toward  legalizing  com- 
mercial and  amusement  schemes  on  Sunday. 
The  council  adopted  a  recommendation  that 
officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  at 
San  Francisco  be  requested  to  close  that  in- 
stitution on  Sunday  and  that  Congress  be  pe- 
titioned to  close  the  government  building  upon 
that  day.    The  council  also  indorsed  the  idea 


of  an  industrial  half  holiday,  preferably  on 
Saturday,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  business  institutions  would 
close  all  day  Saturday^  Sunday  excursions, 
Sunday  theaters,  Sunday  dances,  and  sports 
upon  the  Sabbath  were  condemned. 

Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  delegate 
to  the  council,  spoke  briefly  Saturday  noon. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  literature 
and  education  submitted  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Stewart 
of  Auburn  Seminary  showed  the  large  num- 
ber of  agencies  which  are  building  up  a  reli- 
gious literature.  The  report  emphasized  the 
importance  of  such  education  and  recommended 
that  the  name  of  the  committee  be  amended 
by  dropping  the  word  literature  from  its  desig- 
nation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  work  among 
special  populations  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Blackwell  of  Louisville,  who  pleaded  with  the 
delegates  to  assist  the  colored  race  in  placing 
before  the  public  facts  of  their  race  other  than 
accounts  of  the  atypical  acts  of  some  members 
of  the  race. 

More  Laymen  on  Committee 
Saturday  afternoon  the  conference  adopted 
important  changes  in  the  constitution.  The 
executive  committee  was  increased  by  pre- 
scribing a  layman  and  a  minister  from  each 
denomination  instead  of  leaving  the  choice  of 
a  layman  optional.  The  power  of  the  committee 
was  enlarged  by  eliminating  the  corresponding 
secretary  from  the  list  of  elective  officers  and 
permitting  the  executive  committee  to  name 
the  secretary  or  secretaries  and  to  define  their 
duties.  Subordinate  branches  of  the  council 
may  enlarge  their  membership  to  the  extent 
of  ten  additions  in  order  to  include  persons 
who  may  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
council.  The  council  also  decided  to  incor- 
porate. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  call  of 
the  executive  committee,  probably  in  the  fall 
of  1914.  Reports  showed  contemplated  ex- 
penses of  $25,000  a  year,  $14,000  to  be  raised 
from  the  denominations  on  the  basis  of  14,000,- 
000  members  of  the  constituent  denominations. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  inspiring  address  made 
at  any  of  the  evening  sessions  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  was  that  by  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
editor  of  The  Toronto  Globe,  on  Thursday 
evening  in  Orchestra  hall.  Dr.  Macdonald 
spoke  to  the  subject  of  "American  Churches 
and  World  Politics,"  and  declared  that  Canada 
is  involved  with  America  in  what  America 
owes  the  world.  "In  matters  of  trade  and  of 
tariffs,"  he  said,  "authority  may  be  sharply 
marked  off,  but  in  the  deeper  things  that  touch 


The  Call  of  the  Bell 

Whether  it  is  the  breakfast  bell  or  the  school 
bell  that  calls  these  chilly  mornings,  there  is 
always  a  prompt  response  when  the  delicious 
aroma  of  shredded  wheat  permeates  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  Shredded  wheat  is  not  only 
nourishing  and  satisfying,  but  is  so  easily  di- 
gested and  quickly  prepared. 

There ^need  be  no  rush  or  worry  about  get- 
ting husband  off  to  business  or  Johnny  off  <-o 
school  when  there  is  shredded  yvheat  in  the 
house.  Being  ready  cooked,  it  is  so  easy  to 
prepare  with  these  biscuits  a  warm,  nourish- 
ing meal  in  a  few  moments,  and  they  are 
so  sustaining  and  satisfying.  The  biscuit  should 
always  be  heated  in  the  oven  for  a  few  moments 
to  restore  its  crispness  and  then  served  with 
hot  milk.  A  little  cream  may  be  added  and 
then  it  may  be  seasoned  or  sweetened  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Shredded  wheat  combines  deliciously  with 
sliced  bananas,  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
apple  sauce  and  other  stewed  or  canned  fruits. 
Shredded  wheat  biscuit  with  fruits,  in  fact, 
makes  a  complete,  perfect  meal. 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  eaten  with  hot 
milk  and  a  little  cream,  will  supply  all  the 
nourishment  needed  for  a  half-day's  work  or 
play.  A  little  stewed  fruit  eaten  with  the 
biscuit  makes  it  still  more  sustaining  and 
satisfying  and  it  keeps  the  body  warm  in  a 
natural  way.  Nothing  so  healthful  and  whole- 
some in  winter  when  the  body  needs  to  be 
fortified  against  cold  and  sudden  changes  of 
climate. 
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the  life  and  civilization  and  world  respon 
sibilities  of  this  North  American  continent 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
gether  for  weal  or  for  woe.  The  churches  of 
America  have  it  in  their  power  to  strike  a 
new  note  in  the  politics  of  the  world  and 
to  influence  for  all  time  the  changing  world 
situation.  What  the  churches  now  need  to 
press  home  is  the  distinctive  Christian  motive 
of  love.  A  nation  that  in  its  institutions  and 
activities  and  life  gives  itself  over  to  the  service 
of  the  world — not  for  selfish  purposes  but  for 
love's  great  sake — is  Christian  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name.  To  make  this  republic  such  a 
nation  is  the  immediate  and  most  absolute  duty 
of  the  American  churches." 

The  service  devoted  to  young  people  at 
Second  Presbyterian  church  Friday  evening  was 
largely  attended.  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  former 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew ; 
Dr.  Howard  B.  Grose  of  the  International  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  Dr.  W.  F.  Sheri- 
dan of  the  Epworth  League,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting 
Second  Baptist  church,  St.  Louis,  and  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  vice-president  elect  of  the  United 
States  and  a  delegate  to  the  council  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  the  speakers.  Mr 
Marshall  made  the  principal  address.  Under- 
lying his  keen  analysis  of  some  dangerous 
tendencies  in  religious  effort  lay  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  a  strengthening  of  the  organizations 
of  the  church  to  the  end  that  the  individual 
may  have  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  redemptive 
nature  of  Christ's  gospel. 

Delegates  Busy  in  Conferences 
Among  the  various  conferences  that  attended 
by  representatives  of  theological  seminaries 
stood  high  in  interest  and  attendance.  The 
growing  popularity  of  intercollegiate  debate  as 
opposed  to  intercollegiate  oratory  was  held 
responsible  by  some  of  the  speakers  for  the 
falling  off  in  good  ministerial  timber.  It  was 
maintained  that  debating  dealt  with  the  realm 
of  the  intellectual  and  tended  more  naturally 
to  the  law  profession.  Dr.  Cleland  B  McAfee 
of  McCormick  Seminary  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  theologues  who  had  been  accused  of 
breaking  all  the  rules  set  up  by  the  professors 
of  homiletics  by  saying  that  so  many  success- 
ful pastors  also  violated  the  rules  of  good 
preaching  that  the  students  could  hardly  be 
blamed.  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch  urged 
that  the  theological  instructors  see  that  their 
students  learn  not  only  a  style  suitable  for 
pulpits  with  the  surroundings  of  stained  glass 
but  also  to  be  able  to  speak  on  the  street 
corner  in  the  vernacular.  The  seminaries  were 
urged  to  provide  instruction  in  social  service 
worV. 

The  social  service  conferences  dealt  with  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  many  of  which  received 
attention  later  in  the  official  sessions  of  the 
federation. 

Monday  the  council  considered  reports  of  the 
commission  on  social  service,  on  peace  and 
arbitration  and  on  evangelism.  The  sessions 
closed  with  a  large  banquet  Monday  evening. 
A  further  report  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
meeting  will  be  found  in  The  Continent  col- 
umns next  week. 


Women's  Home  Council  in  Session 


Representatives  from  Various  Denominational 
Boards  Convene  In  Chicago— Urge  Woman 
Inspectors  on  Immigrant  Ships. 

Federal  authorities  are  to  be  asked  to  place 
a  woman  inspector  on  each  ocean  steamship 
carrying  female  immigrants,  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  having  been  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  Dec.  4-6.  This  council  represents  the 
women's  home  mission  boards  of  the  Northern 
Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Methodist  South,  Presbyterian,  Reformed  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  religious 
instruction  in  all  faiths  is  now  permitted  by 
the  government  in  Indian  schools,  and  the 
committee  on  comity  therefore  urged  that  the 
various  boards  composing  the  council  should 
see  to  it  that  this  religious  teaching  be  given. 
A  new  standing  committee  on  immigration  was 
created.  The  study  books  for  1913  were  re- 
ported under  way.  They  are  "The  New  Amer- 
ica," by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Barnes;  "America  God's 
Melting  Pot,"  by  Mrs.  Laura  Craig;  "Immigra- 
tion Outside  the  Cities,"  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dimock. 
Sale  of  these  books  the  present  year  enabled 
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the  council  to  contribute  $3,000  toward  the 
expense  of  promoting  Home  Mission  Week. 

A  public  meeting  at  Moody  Institute  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Gilkey  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Diefenderfer  and  Miss  Woodbury. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston  was  re- 
elected president. 


Under  management  of  the  evangelistic  com- 
mittee of  the  Indianapolis  Federation  of 
Churches  the  winter's  campaign  of  shop  meet- 
ings has  been  launched  with  vigor,  and  there 
are  a  score  or  more  of  meetings  every  week. 
These  features  are  the  aftermath  of  last  year's 
Men  and  Religion  Movement. 


Calendar  and  Record 

Presbyterial  Meetings 
St.  Joseph — St.  Joseph  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dec.  23, 


II  a.  m. 


Stated  Clerks  Elected 
Black    Hills  Presbytery — Carroll   D.  Erskine, 
Sturgis. 


=:The  Best  Book*" Christinas  Present=" 
Zona  Gale's  New  Story 

CHRISTMAS 


By  Zona  Gale,  Author  of  "F.  iendthip  Village," 
"Friendship  Village  Love  Stories,"  "The 
Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre,"  etc. 

"No  living  writer  more  thoroughly  un- 
f'erstands  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  than 
does  Zona  Gale.  This  is  a  simple  tale 
simply  written,  but  it  is  so  sweet  and  sound 
and  suggestive  and  lovable  that  it  might 
almost  make  a  Christmas  by  itself."  — 
Chicago  Record- Herald. 

"Not  only  a  pleasing  story,  but  one 
which  will  be  found  full  of  suggestion  to 
those  who  see  in  the  social  center  possibili- 
ties a3  yet  unrealized." — Baptist  World. 

"A  fine  story  of  Yule  tide  impuUes  in 
Miss  Gale's  best  style  of  story- telling. " — 

N.  Y.  World. 


Color  Plates.    Handsomely  bound.   $1.30  net; 
postpaid  $1  42 


p.bii.h.d       Macmillan  Company ''n*;!*?'.'',^ 


C 


Sailing  Jan.  21,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  1913.  The  finest  ob- 
tainable throughout.  Special  Comfort  Tour,  EGYPT  and 
PALESTINE.  MaylO,  S470;  Four  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion Tours;  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe,  Norway  and  Russia. 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building         •:•         Chicago,  III. 

rhese  tradejnark   coss^ross  lin«   on   Mery  packag* 


GLU 


Kidney  and  Liverlii^le 

and  ills  arj^g  fron 


Rich  in  Proteu 


DIET  FOR 
DIABE'nCS 

i)enmatisin.  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 
Ask  J^Bur  p^sician^^eading  grocer*. 
bojKlet  or  saVnlc.  wF" 

5,  Wate?lown,N.Y..lI.S.A. 


n^.y?jLSTEREOPTICONS. 

DFIITIIiG  NEW  METHOD  0t  SUBJECTS, 
nbn  I  I R«>  CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 
M00RE-HUBBELL&Ce.7i)  masonic  tcmpi^-chica&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Rates  for  classified  advertising,  Three  Cent*  • 
Word,  tnclndtag  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  nsed,  responses  being  sent  to 
Thx  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


MISCELLANEOTTS 


PRESBYTERIANS— COME  TO  "SELMA,  CALIFORNIA, 
the  Home  of  the  Peach."   Excellent  soil,  climate  and 
people.   Address  W.  T.  Howe.  Pastor. 

EMPHIS,  TENN.,  COURT  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
church,  Charles  M.  Collins,  minister. 


M 


SEND  15  CENTS  TO  H.  K1RKU8  DUGDALE  CO.,  14th 
and  You  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  copy  of  Rey.  R. 
A.  Bartlett's  new  popular  song,  "The  Old  Parm  Gate." 

LANTERN  SLIDE  RENTAL  —  OUR  MANY  CU8T0M- 
ers  report,  "Perfect  satisfaction."  Booklet.  Dr.  John 
Clark  Hill  arranges  the  sets  and  edits  the  MS.  Church 
Supply  Co.,  836  Woodlawn  ay.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

MEN  WANTED  IN  SOUTHERN  OREGON  FOR  TWO 
needy  churches  —  Merrill  and  Gold  Beach,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rogue  river.  Salary  Si. 000  and  no  house  or  $900 
and  house.  Trained  Presbyterian  men  or  those  just  gradu- 
ating from  seminary  wanted.  Rev.  Weston  F.  Shields,  41 
S.  Holly  St.,  Medford,  Ore.,  chairman. 

MANKATO  PRESBYTERY  NEEDS  THREE  GOOD 
men  at  once  for  fields  paying  si. 000  and  house.  Ad- 
dress Key.  L.  F.  Badger.  Mankato.  Minn. 

A YOUNG  WOMAN,  EDUCATED,  CULTURED,  OF 
wide  social  experience,  good  organizer  and_  teacher, 
desires  posltiOQ  as  pastor's  assistant.  Address  "e,"  The 
Continent.  New  York  City.   


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHIOKBN,  FBTJIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cryor  4  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane. Wash. 


BIG  PROFITS  ARE  ASSUl  ED  YOU  ON  A  SOUTH- 
eastern  farm.  Land  810  an  acre  up— easy  terras,  yield- 
ing 850  to  8200  an  acre  annually.  Best  foclal  and  school 
pr.vlleges.  The  Southern  hallway  Lines  will  supply  all 
facts,  land  lists,  and  subscription  to  "Southern  Field"  free. 
M.V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind.  Agt.,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.C. 


FLORIDA- 60  ACRES,  .HOUSE  14  LARGE  ROOMS 
elegantly  furnished:  barn,  7  vehicles  and  farming 
tools.  Servants'  house.  Trees  bearing.  Tropical  plants. 
Near  river  and  railroad.  88.000.  Also  5  acres,  7  room  house, 
furnished.  Servants'  house,  small  grove.  81.800.  Both 
above  Ideal  for  Invalids  and  old  people.  L.  S.  Chadwick, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


TOURS 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars Inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day.  Bntte  Falls.  Oregon.  

HEALTH  RESORTS  

PENNOYER  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1867). 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modem,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

flOemodal  XHHinbows 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.    Write  today  for  particulars. 

FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO..     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  eOUCATION 
-      MISSIONS  EVANCCLISSS 

The  Christian  Lantarn  Sllda  and  Lacluri 
Bureau,  30  W.  LAKC  STRCET,  Chicaai 


ALEXANDER'S 

No.  2.  An  Enlarged  Book  —  Many  New  Hymns  —  Now  Ready 
FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  New  York^or  Chicago 


CnSPEL  SONGS 

Over  a  Million  Sold 
m9Si  OO  per  lOO 
Sample  30c.  postpaid 


The  celebnted  punting  by  SIB  JOHN  MILLAI8.  BART..  B.  A. 

Prnidtnl  9/  tkt  K»f4l  Aeadtmf. 


" BUBBLES 


la  the  poMMiion  of  MESSBS,  A.  Ii  F.  PEA9S>  Lti. 


PEARS'  SOAP 

Beautifies  the  complexion,  keeps  the  hands  white  and  imparts  a  constant 

bloom  of  freshness  to  the  skin. 


"A//  rights  secured' 


EDUOATIONAIi 


I 


EDUGATIONAIi 


E3DUCATIONAIi 


IRA  LANDRITH,  D.D.,LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

FOUNDED  1865 


YOUNG  CftJ^MElV 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  LLD. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  FACULTY 


examina- 
one  of  the 


Sincere  pretensions,  true  culture,  honest  work 

111  r  Ward  Seminary,  the  oldest  of  Nashville's  non-sectarian  institutions  of  learning  for  young  women,  has  annually  far  the 

largest  number  of  local  patrons,  the  leading  educators  of  the  community  among  them.  Seminary,  Special  Academic 
and  College  Preparatory  Courses  taught  by  college-trained  teachers  of  successful  experience.  Certificates  admit,  without 
tion,  to  leading  universities  and  colleges  —  Vanderbilt,  Chicago,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Randolph-Macon,  Etc.  All  but 
teachers  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Ward  Conservatory  have  had  several  years'  drill  under  European  masters 
Expression  directed  by  an  artist  educated  in  America,  Canada  and  England.  Art  a  specialty  Home  Economics  scientiflcall/  presented  in  all 
branches.  Sw^imming,  boating,  horseback  riding,  tennis— all  kinds  of  indoor  and  outdoor  physical  education— led  by  two  experts.  New  and 
modern  buildings,  with  private  bath  in  every  room,  hygienic  ventilation,  hardwood  floors,  300  leet  of  lovely  sun  parlors,  roof 
gardens— half  a  million  dollars  invested— on  large  forest  campus  in  the  city's  university  and  palatial  residence  section,  will  be 
completed  by  September,  1913.  Every  needed  comfort  novr.  Boarding  students  admitted  and  easily  classified  any  week  of  the  current 
school  year.   Allowance  made  for  time  lost.    Address  Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Pennsylvania 


EECHWOOD 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Has  a  twofold  aim:  to  discover  and  develop  each  pupil's  aptitude  for  some  definite 
life-work;  and  to  seek  true  culture  through  academic  and  social  training.  These  are 
of  equal  importance.  And  both  are  successfully  accomplished  here.  College  Pre- 
paratory, College  Departments,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Ciafts, 
Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics, 
Normal  Kindergarten,  as  electives. 

Free,  healthful  country  life  near  Philadelphia.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms  with 
private  bath.    Moderate  terms.  ,  Apply  for  catalogue  to 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  President.  Mrs.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Associate 


Indiana 


WABASH  COLLEGE 


CRAWrORDSVILLB.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Bay  September  lAth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modem  equipment.  Strong 
teaching  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  1>.  M A.CK.INT08H,  Pres. 


Wisconsin 

RIPON 

COLLEGE 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College 

strong  Faculty.    Healthful  climate.    Broad  and  liberal 
courses.   Positive  Christian  Influences.   Expenses  reason- 
able.   Pres.,  Rev.  C.  0.  (Jkay,  D.D.,  Greeneville.  Tenn 

RIPON 

::  WISCONSIN 

Nearly  Two  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

Peloubet's  Select  Notes 

On  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1913 

For  thirty- nine  years,  PELGUBET'S  NOTES  has 
made  its  annual  appearance. 

The  constituency  of  the  book  grows  ever  wider  and 
more  enthusiastic  because  the  book  maintains  its  peren- 
nial freshness  and  solid  worth ;  and  its  authors.  Rev. 
F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.  D.  and  Amos  R.  Wells,  Litt.  D., 
LL.D.,  pack  into  every  new  volume  an  enormous 
amount  of  up-to-date  information,  novel  illustration, 
timely  suggestions  and  quotations  from  the  latest  and' 
best  authorities. 

Cloth,  Price  $1.00,  net;  $1.15  Postpaid 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 

Chicago  Office,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.     Bmton,  120  BoylttoD  St. 

For  Sale  at  alt  Bookitom 


'THK  MORE  YOU  SAY  THB  LESS 
PEOPLE  REMEMBER?" 
OWE  WORD  WITH  YOl  , 


SAPOLIO 


Ohio 


5>^eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?o^"5*D%°D 

Ranked  t^ith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  itimulitint  life  for  thoofbtfal  inidcnu.  Com;re- 
heniive  curriculum;  definite  relirioui  Influence.  350  beautiful 
icrej;  campni,  farm,  farden.  Music  and  An  Department!  of 
•pedal  brilliance.  BomeMc  Science.  Outdoor  Athletics;  Oym- 
tUMium.  lUnttrated  literature  on  requett. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE 

*    for  WOMEN-FOUNDED  1830 

One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambitious  etudenu,  brilliant  faculty. 
Standard  four  year  course.  B.  A.  Deeree.  Rate  only  $555.00. 
Art.  Music.  Expression.  Normal  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Write  for  "Seven  Points." 

JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin).  Pres..  Box  2.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Glendale  College  st±fe.?il? 

Young  women  may  enter  the  second  semester  February 
3d,  to  their  advantage.  Liberal  arrangements  and  supe- 
rior teachers  In  eyery  department. 

MISS  R.  .J.  DEVORE,  President. 

Illinois 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

offers  a  liberal  training  under  experienced 
professors  and  excellent  provision  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  welfare  of  its  students,  in  a 
beautiful  environment.  For  information  address 

JOHN  S.  NOLLEN,  President,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


BIBLE 
STUDY 

BY 


Four  Courses:  Bible  Boctrin*,  Practical 
Christian  Worli, Chapter  Summary, Syn- 
thetic Bible  Studies ;  each  independent. 
Begin  any  time.  Certificate  at  end  of 
any  course.  Students  all  over  the  world. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE, 

153  Institute  Place,  Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


Monticello  Seminary 

— ■  Godfrey,  Illinois  — ^—i— 


School  for  Olrl*  and  Yonbg  "Women.  T5th 
year.  College  Preparatory  and  Junior  College  Courses. 
Domestic  Science,  Music.  Art.  Certificate  privileges. 
Equipment  for  school  work  and  recreation  purposes 
first  class.  Rates  moderate.  Limited  enrollment. 
References  required.  Catalogue. 


MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON. 


Principal 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR.  BOYS 

An  Ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serious 
sickness  In  50  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  tot 
prospectus.   BfOBl.1!  HIl.li,  "Woodatock,  III.  ' 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 
38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  £.  P.A.R80Br8,  President.    Fairfield,  Iowa 

Indimna 

Before  Deciding  Where  to  Attend  School 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School.  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  School  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President. 


Snbacrlptlon  Term*— The  subscription 
price  of  The  Continbnt  Is  $2.50  per  year 
payabtB  In  advance. 

Poataare  Is  prepaid  on  ■'11  subscriptions  In 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Guam,  Porto  Klco,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Forelarn  Postage — For  Canada,  50  cents 
Bhould  be  added  for  postage,  and  for  all  other 
countries  In  the  Postal  Union  JI.IO  should  be 
added  for  postage. 

Kemlttances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Chicago  or  New  Tork,  Express  or  P.  O. 
money  orders  payable  to  The  Continent. 
If  personal  check  Is  sent,  10  cents  must  be 
added  for  collection. 


The  Continent 

Continuini Thb  Interior  (Established  1870)  and  The  Westminster  (Established  1904) 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


The  McCoRMicK  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Everett  Sisson,  Managing  Director 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

S09  Sooth  Wabash  Arenue     Presbyterian  BuildiaE.  1S6  Stb  Avenue     Witberspoon  Boildine 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  October  6.  1910,  at  the  post  office  at  Cbicaeo,  Illinois,  under 
the  act  of  March  i,  1879.    Copyrieht,  1912,  by  the  McCormick  Publishini  Company. 


AcknowIedKments — Within  two  weeks 
the  date  following  name  on  "yellow  label" 
win  show  to  the  first  of  what  month  sub- 
scription has  been  paid.  No  other  receipt  U 
given  unless  stamp  is  sent. 

Ohangre  of  .A-ddresa — Kindly  send  us  both 
old  and  new  address  a  week  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  desired  change. 

niscontlnnancea— No  subscription  Is 
dropped  without  a  definite  request  from  the 
subscriber;  otherwise  It  is  assumed  that  he 
wishes  to  continue. 

Mannacrlpts — The  Continent  does  not  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  of 
manuscripts  sent  to  It  for  consideration. 

A-dvertlaluK  rates  on  application. 
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The  Evangelical  Christmas   1825 

Editorial — 

Big  Talk  and  Small  Deeds   1829 

Brewery    Advocate    Sneers    at  Simple 

Truth    1829 

Overtures  on  Union   1830 

The  World   1826 

Religious   World   1828 


When  Poverty  Keeps  Step  with  Old 
Age  (Illustrated) .  .Mary  E.  McDozvell  1831 

The  Opened  Gate  Ruth  E.  Frost  1833 

Everychild  :     A   Christmas  Morality. 
Part  II  Harold  Begbie  1834 


America's     Christmas    Gift    to  the 

Christmas  Land  (Illustrated) 

 William    T.   Ellis  1836 

Bradford  Horton,  Man.    Chapter  VII. — 

Continued  Richard  S.  Holmes  1838 

The  Home  Council — My  Christmas  with 

Jim  Helen  Louise  Halsey  1839 

Young  America — When  Christmas  Came 

Too  Early  (Illustrated) 

 Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett  1840 

The  Sunday  School 

 /.  L.  Scott,  H.  D.  Jenkins  1841 

Devotional  Service  E.  A.  Wicher  1842 


Young  People's  Service  W.  T.  Ellis  1842 

Missionary  Work   1843 

New  Books — 

Travel   and    Biography   1844 

Art,  Music  and  General   1844 

Stories  in  Gift  Form   1845 

Religious  Books  in  Gift  Form   1846 

Variously  Appropriate  for  Season   1847 

New  Books  for  the  Young.  .•   1847 

The  Open  Hearth   1848 

News  from  Religious  World — Beginning  1851 
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When  the  Around-the-Shop 

?lrOUnJ)  tf^C  coming  downtown 

the  other  morning  on  his 
SJJOP  sixty-passenger  traction 

electric,  a  deterrent  eccen- 
tricity in  the  propulsive  mechanism  brought 
the  vehicle  to  a  stop.  (Who  said  the  Around- 
the-Shop  Man  couldn't  make  the  English  lan- 
guage eat  out  of  his  hand?) 

Half  the  passengers  began  at  once  to  tell 
the  other  half  that  they  were  always  being  de- 
layed in  this  way.  The  other  half  reciprocated 
with  doleful  conjectures  regarding  the  effect 
upon  their  business  of  the  loss  of  time.  The 
crowd  was  enjoying  a  perfect  debauch  of  dis- 


satisfaction, when  suddenly  the  car  started  up. 

The  Around-the-Shop  Man  had  noted  the 
actual  time  lost :  Four  minutes  and  some  odd 
seconds !  _ 

In  his  callow  days  the  Around-the-Shop  Man 
learned  how  to  make  each  day's  work  at  least 
50  per  cent  harder  than  the  work  itself  would 
make  it.    Simply  observe  these  rules : 

1.  Start  the  day  by  exaggerating  every  trifle 
of  unpleasant  character. 

2.  Make  up  your  mind  before  beginning  work 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a  hard  day. 

3.  Assume  that  every  job  simply  can't  be 
done  in  the  way  desired. 

4.  Recall  to  others,  as  frequently  as  possible. 


how  hard  you  have  to  work — don't  forget  this. 

5.  If  anyone  asks  you  to  do  the  things  you 
are  paid  to  do,  act  as  though  you  were  being 
imposed  upon. 

There  may  be  other  rules.  The  game  is  to 
originate  as  many  as  possible.  When  you 
have  your  employer  so  well  trained  that  he 
doesn't  ask  you  to  do  any  work  at  all,  you  win. 

This  is  one  thing  the  Around-the-Shop  Man 
knows  that  he  hasn't  sought  to  act  upon.  How 
could  anyone  bring  himself  to  believe  he  had 
a  "hard"  job  in  trying  to  sell  so  good  a  paper 
as  The  Continent  to  such  delightful  folk  as 
make  up  its  constituency? 


THE    BEST   BOOKS   OF   THE  SEASON 


FICTION 

Christmas  ByZonaCaU 

Author  of  "Friendship  Village."  etc. 
"A  fine  story  of  Yulettde  Impulses."— JY.  Y.  World. 

Colored  illustrations.  $1.30  net 

The  Heroine  in  Bronze  James  Une  Alien's  new  novel 

"A  golden  love  story"  by  the  author  of  'A  Kentucky 
Cardinal.'  "  $1-25  net 

The  Rich  Mrs.  BurgOy  ne  Kathleen  Norris'  new  novel 

"Ought  to  be  even  more  popular  than  this  author's 
successful  novel,  'Mother.'  "  $1.25  net 

The  Drifting  Diamond  ByLinco'nCoicord 

A  thrilling  and  dramatic  story  of  adventures  in  South- 
ern Seas.  Colored  frontispiece.  $1.25  net 

JUVENILES 

Deering  of  Deal:  or  The  Spirit  of  the  School 
By  Latta  Griswold 

A  capital  story  of  school  boy  life.  Illustrated.  $1.25  nt  t 

The  Secret  of  the  Clan  By  Alice  Brown 

A  story  of  absorbing  Interest  forglNs. 

Illustrated.   $1.25  net 

Pesrgy  Stewart  at  Home 

By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson 

"A  merry  story  for  the  yoimg  folks." — Outlook- 
Frontispiece.   $1.25  net 

The  Book  of  Winter  Sports 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Dier 

All  the  sports  of  winter  treated  in  Interesting  fashion. 
An  attractive  gift  book.   Colored  illustrations.  $1.50net 

TRAVEL 

South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce 

"The  most  comprehensive,  clearest,  sanest  and  Illu- 
minating volume  on  South  America."  $2.50  net 

Panama  By  Albert  Edwards 

The  fascinating  story  of  Panama  from  early  times  to 
the  present  day.  lllu,strated.  $l.SOnet 


Poblished  at 
64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


POETRy 

The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
rendered  In  modern  English  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock 
and  Percy  MacKaye.  Color  plates  by  Warwick  Goble. 
"The  handsomest  book  of  the  holiday  season."— The 
Bookman.  $5.00  net 

By  John  Masefield 

The  Story  of  a  Roundhouse, 
The  Everlasting  Mercy  and  the 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street 

"Incomparably  the  finest  literature  of  the  year." 
—N.  Y.  Sun.  $1.25  net 

BELLES  LETTRES 

Carmen  Sylva:  Sketches  from  the  Orient 

By  Pierre  Loti  Author  of  "Disenchanted,"  etc. 

"A  book  of  which  every  page  is  a  picture,  written  with 
the  delicate  art  and  grace  of  the  greatest  literary  Im- 
pressionist of  our  times."  tl.oo  net 

By  William  Butler  Yeatjs 

The  Cutting  of  An  Agate  ti-^o  ««« 
The  Green  Helmet  and  Other  Poems   25  net 

New  books  which  again  reveal  the  distinguished 
author  as  a  poet  and  essayist  of  exceptional  charm. 

ART 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art 

By  H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.D. 

The  development  of  Christian  art  from  the  time  of 
Constantlne  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence 

By  E  V.  Lucas 

Klchly  illustrated  and  written  in  the  same  happy 
vein  as  the  companion  volumes,  Paris,  London,  Hol- 
land. $1.75  net 


SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint 

By  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 

The  broad  facts  of  Socialism  and  their  relation  to 
Christianity.  $1.50  net 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order 

By  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 

The  new  social  awakening  of  moral  and  religious 
forces.  $1.50  net 

PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

The  Government  of  American  Cities 

By  William  Bennet  Munro,  Ph.D.,  LL.B. 

Author  of  "The  Government  of  European  Cities."  etc. 

A  practical  description  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States.  $2.25  net 

The  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law 

By  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Ph.D. 

A  notable  work  based  on  modern  up-to-date  authori- 
ties. $3.00  net 
HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

Increasing  Home  Efficiency 

By  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  and  Robert  W.  Bruere 

The  management  of  the  home  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  J  (.50  net 

Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them 

By  Charles  E.  White,  Jr. 

An  authoritative  work  on  house-building  for  the 
house  owner.   Over  400  illustrations.  $2.00  net 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Author  of  "The  Tariff  in  Our  Times,"  etc. 
A  powerful  analysis  of  the  effects  of  business  life  on 
woman's  character.  $1.25  net 

Organized  Labor:  It*  Problems  and  How  to  Meet  Them 
By  A.  J.  Portenar 

"An  Intelligea  summary  of  labor  problems  of  the 
day."  $1.00  net 


On  sale  at 
AH  Booksellers 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


The  Charm  of  Colonial  Silverware 

The  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  older  times  find  expression 
in  our  "Old  Colony"  pattern.  Added  to  these  qualities  is 
the  finish  that  results  from  present-day  skill  and  methods. 
Like  all 

1847  ROGERS  BROS.^ 

"Sillier  Tlate  that  Wears  " 
it  is  made  in  the  heaviest  grade  of  silver  plate,  and  is  backed 
by  the  largest  makers  with  an  unqualified  gu£urantee  made 
possible  by  an  actual  test  of  65  years. 

Most  Popular  For  Gifts 

The  unvarying  quality  and  richness  of  design  make 
1847  ROGERS  BROS,  silverware  especially  favored  for  gifts. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.    Send  for  catalogue  "Z-80." 

Communion  Ware 

In  artistic  dignity  and  quality  our  Communion  Ware  is  the  best  tliat  skill 
caD  produce.  Church  authorities  should  send  for  "Special  Catalogue  80." 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Successor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 
New  York    Chicago    San  Francisco     Hamilton,  Canada 

The  World"»  Largest  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate 


Do  you  fear 
poverty  in 
your  old  age  ? 


C, The  re  are  in 
Chicago  and  other 
large  cities  many 
hundreds  of  old 
people  who  have  not  saved  for  their 
old  age  enough  to  drive  away  want. 
They  have  been  improvident  or  un- 
fortunate, or,  as  one  old  woman  said : 
"My  daughter  has  nine  children  and 
there  is  no  room  for  me." 

Mary  E.  McDowell 

has  written  in  a  sympathetic  vein  of 
the  old  people  of  many  nationalities 
who  come  to  the  notice  of  and  are 
helped  by  settlement  workers.  For 
these  Christmas  often  brings  little  of 
happiness  except  the  cheerful  optimism 
of  their  native  good  nature.  You 
will  find  this  article  in  this  week's 

issue  of  The  Conti- 
nent.   Perhaps  it  "Growing 
will  lead  you  to  help     old  and 
some  of  those  who  are  Poorer" 


Free  to  Continent  Subscribers 

Can  you  remember  the  exact  vote  cast  in  your  state  at  the 
recent  election  for  the  three  presidential  candidates.''  Some- 
times it's  mighty  convenient  to  know  at  a  glance  how  many 
ministers,  churches,  and  members  there  are  in  the  different 
religious  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  above  and  thous- 
ands of  other  items  of  information  are  obtained  from 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac 
and  Year -Book 

This  is  a  standard,  current,  ready  reference  volume  which  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  January  1.  It  contains  700  pages  of  statis- 
tical and  other  information  concerning  international,  national,  state  and 
local  affairs;  also  details  of  many  matters  which  have  occurred  during 
the  year  and  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  There  are 
2,500  or  more  indexed  items  of  information.  Under  A  alone  in  the 
1912  issue  there  were  200  items.  An  idea  of  what  a  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge  this  Almanac  contains  can  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the 
first  item  appearing  under  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
1912  issue  as  follows: 


Abyssinia 

BalleQger,  Resignation  of 
Cab  Fares,  Legal 
Dates,  Recent  Hiatorlcal 
Eagles,  Coined 
Factory  Fires  In  N.  T. 
Galleries,  Art  of  Tlie  World 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 
Idalio  Game  Laws 
Japan 

Kansas  Society  of  Chicago 
Labor,  Allen  Contract 
Maccabees,  Knights  of 


National  Banks 
Oat  Crop  by  States 
Packers,  Proceedings  against 
Qualifications  for  Suffrage 
Racing,  Horse 
Sage  Foundation 
Taal  Volcano  Eruption 
Unemployment,  Conference 
Valuation,  Cities 
Wages,  Compared 
Yellowstone  Park 
Zinc  Oxide  Produced  In  TJ.  S. 


This  year-book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  present  reader  of  The 
Continent  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the 
regular  $2.50  rate.  If  not  convenient  to  secure  a  new  subscription  or 
send  the  paper  to  a  friend  as  a  present,  wc  will  send  the  almanac  to  you 
postpaid  for  75  cents  cash. 
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The  Evangelical  Christmas 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  TEXT  IX  ALL  THE 
BIBLE? 

Skillful  sermon-makers  and  experienced  sermon-hearers  'have 
come  to  associate  with  the  Christmas  idea  a  certain  rather  re- 
stricted range  of  Bible  verses  on  which  Christmas  preaching  is 
usually  founded.  If  it  were  from  that  limited  selection  that  choice 
of  the  best  had  to  be  made,  there  would  be  much  opportunity  for 
dispute,  and  perhaps  no  opportunity  for  decided  preference. 

But  the  question  can  be  answered  superior  to  dispute  by  getting 
outside  that  accustomed  range. 

There  is  one  verse  of  Scripture  which  the  universal  decision  of 
Christendom  has  marked  out  as  the  superlative  word  of  all  divine 
revelation.  And  that  best  verse  of  all  the  Bible  is  the  best  Christ- 
mas verse : 

"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 

whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  should  have 

eternal  life."  . 

•r 

If  John  3:16  has  not  been  commonly  rated  as  the  highest  and  best 
star  in  all  the  Christmas  firmament,  it  is  only  because  the  most  of 
Christians  and  the  most  of  churches  fail  to  keep  alive  and  clear 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  Christmas — its  gospel  meaning. 

Amid  the  overwhelming  modern  social  celebration  of  the  holiday 
— with  all  sorts  of  thoughtless  irreverence  swamping  it  under  hilarity 
and  extravagant  display — it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  even  the 
devoutest  souls  to  keep  above  the  surface  the  remembrance  that 
Christmas  is  a  religious  day  at  all. 

But  even  where  the  memory  of  the  Christ-Child's  birth  is  faith- 
fully held  at  the  front  of  Christmas  observance,  the  poetic  senti- 
mentality of  the  day,  rather  than  any  deeper  meaning,  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  command  attention. 

Something  of  the  appeal  of  childhood,  something  of  the  ideals 
of  international  peace  and  social  good  will,  something  of  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  obscure  of  earth,  are  apt  to  be  the  chief  staple 
of  Christmas  reflection  where  in  church  or  home  the  all  too  com- 
mon poetizing  of  the  "good  news"  has  its  way. 

Even  that  deeper  entrance  into  the  Christmas  scene  which  cen- 
ters direct  attention  on  the  Infant  of  the  manger  as  the  very  "gift 
of  God,"  often  dwells  still  on  mere  amiable  social  meanings  of  the 
holy  birth. 

The  lesson  of  Christmas  is  thus  reduced  to  an  exhortation  that 
as  God  has  freely  given  his  Son  to  men,  so  men  ought  generously 
to  observe  the  Christmas  season  with  gifts  to  one  another — espe- 
cially to  those  who  suffer  poverty  and  deprivations. 

And  certainly  such  injunctions  to  generosity  at  the  Christmas 
season  must  not  be  disparaged.  The  application  of  the  Christmas 
lesson  to  incite  human  philanthropy  to  humanity  is  a  genuine  teach- 
ing, and  its  broader  and  broader  acceptance,  as  year  after  year 
brings  round  the  Christmas  season  anew,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  cheering  tokens  of  the  gradual  betterment  of  mankind. 

To  the  Omniscient  Eyes  looking  down  on  the  annual  Christmas 
keeping  of  present-day  America,  the  ever  greater  heaping  up  of 
basket  and  store  for  the  unfortunate  must  be  very  pleasing. 

Yet  to  those  eyes  it  must  be  far  clearer  than  to  any  eyes  among 
men,  that  all  of  this  aid  for  the  poor  and  largess  for  the  unfortunate 


might  multiply  a  thousandfold  in  the  world,  and  yet  leave  church 
and  world  alike  callous  to  the  deeper  facts  and  senses  wherefrom 
Christmas  draws  its  essential  significance. 

For  that  essential  significance  has  not  dawned  on  anyone  who 
has  not,  deep  in  his  heart,  come  to  appreciate  that  John  3:16  is  the 
premier  Christmas  text  of  all  the  word  of  God. 

•f 

"Gift  of  God!''  That  indeed  was  the  Christmas  Babe.  But  not 
the  mere  gift  of  a  complacent  friendship  sent  as  a  "token  of  re- 
gard." Do  we  not  often  talk  of  "God's  greatest  Christmas  Gift"  as 
if  Christ  was  given  as  we  give  Christmas  presents,  out  of  a  half- 
formal  courtesy  to  friends  whom  we  wish  to  think  well  of  us? 

Or  perhaps  we  are  thinking  of  the  Bethlehem  Child  as  a  gift 
of  pity,  such  as  benevolent  people  bestow  on  the  poor,  thinking  by 
a  bit  of  extra  help  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  better  for  a  day. 

But  John  3:16  forbids  such  trivial  interpretations  of  God's  giving. 
God  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  not  for  pity,  still  less  for  courtesy, 
but  instead  he  "so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave." 

God  gave  for  love,  and  it  was  no  easy-going  sentimental  love,  but 
love  longing  and  anguished  to  the  uttermost  reach  of  self-sacrifice 
in  a  crisis  of  colossal  hazard. 

God  gave  that  man  "might  not  perish."  He  gave  in  emergency 
heroically. 

Christmas  commemorates  not  alone  the  angelic  song  of  peace  on 
earth,  ushering  a  new  Babe  into  the  earthly  life,  nor  the  pathetic 
motherhood  of  a  cruelly  neglected  virgin  peasant,  nor  the  appealing 
helplessness  of  •  a  divine  infancy,  nor  the  romantic  homage  and 
princely  giving  of  Parsee  seers.  It  stands  for  all  these,  but  nothing 
else  compares  with  the  paramount  fact  for  which  Christmas  stands. 

The  superlative  commemoration  due  to  Christmas  is  the  humble 
gratitude  of  saved  souls  recalling  that  the  central  picture  of  the 
Bethlehem  drama  is  an  all-loving  God  hasting  to  the  rescue  of 
men  at  the  verge  of  destruction  under  the  crush  and  crash  of  sin. 

Christmas  is  the  high  day  of  God's  salvation. 

What  sort  of  message  then  is  the  most  appropriate  Christmas  mes- 
sage from  the  pulpit  or  from  the  lips  of  the  Christian  who  would, 
man  to  man,  repeat  the  good  news  to  his  neighbor? 

Manifestly  there  is  nothing  else  so  supremely  befitting  for  Christ- 
mas Day  as  that  word  which  is  most  important  to  men  in  every  day 
— that  God  has  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  made  a  way  of  escape 
out  of  sin  and  wrong  into  a  life  of  fellowship  with  him. 

The  very  best  Christmas  celebration  therefore  would  be  what 
the  church  has  come  to  call  an  evangelistic  service. 

Christmas  should  be  "Merry  Christmas"  indeed,  but  the  merriment 
which  most  becomes  its  hours  would  be,  in  any  place  and  in  any 
year,  such  merriment  as  prevailed  in  that  home  of  the  Lord's 
parable,  where  the  patriarchal  father  stood  at  the  head  of  the  festal 
board  and  said : 

"Let  us  eat  and  make  merry,  for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

Atonement,  redemption,  forgiveness,  salvation — these  are  some- 
how judged  to  be  words  that  belong  to  solemn  Good  Friday. 

But  they  are  equally  or  even  more  Christmas  words.  Redemp- 
tion comes  as  much  from  Bethlehem  as  from  Golgotha. 
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Ambassador  Reid  Dies  at  His  Post 

Whitelaw  Reid,  for  six  years  American  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  died  Sunday  at  his  London  residence  after  a  brief  illness. 
The  death  of  an  ambassador  at  his  post  of  duty  is  an  unusual  event, 
and  an  elaborate  state  funeral  was  planned.  The  body  may  be 
transported  to  the  United  States  by  a  warship. 

Mr.  Reid  rose  from  a  reporter  to  a  newspaper  owner  and  became 
a  power  in  politics.  He  was  born  in  1837  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  which 
town  was  founded  by  his  grandfather,  a  Scotch  Covenanter.  Grad- 
uating from  Miami  University  in  1856,  Mr.  Reid  first  engaged  in 
teaching  and  then  took  up  journalism,  passing  from  Xenia  to  Co- 
lumbus and  to  Cincinnati.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  him  a 
Washington  correspondent.  At  this  time  he  met  Horace  Greeley, 
who  became  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  and  a  few  years  later 
Mr.  Greeley  made  him  managing  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune. 
After  Greeley's  death  Reid  persuaded  Jay  Gould  to  advance  him 
the  money  to  buy  the  paper  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tweed  ring.  He  dominated  the  paper  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1881  he  married  the  daughter  of  D.  Ogden  Mills.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  have  always  occupied  a  high  social  position.  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  to  France  in  1889  and  in  1892  he  was  a 
candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  defeated  Republican  ticket. 

London  Treaty  May  End  Balkan  War 

The  opening  of  the  week  found  Balkan  peace  negotiations  in 
progress  in  London,  simultaneously  with  a  formal  conference  of 
ambassadors  of  the  European  powers  to  consider  new  questions 
raised  by  the  war.  The  Turk  has  always  been  highly  skilled  in 
both  the  arts  and  the  tricks  of  diplomacy,  and  if  there  is  any  chance 
to  balance  one  power  against  another,  or  to  stir  smoldering  jeal- 
ousies and  grudges,  it  will  doubtless  be  done  if  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Turk,  li  the  Turkish  representatives  can  sufficiently  prolong 
the  negotiations  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  four  allies  may  fall 
out.  But  to  offset  this  remote  contingency  the  Balkan  envoys  are 
determined  not  to  permit  the  Turk  to  proscrastinate.  One  of  the 
chief  delegates  is  quoted  as  saying  that  peace  must  be  practically 
concluded  around  the  table  in  St.  James  palace  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  or  else  it  will  be  imposed  in  Constantinople  at 
Easter  under  cannon  range.  "Now,"  he  remarks,  "we  are  satisfied 
with  the  minimum ;  then  we  will  exact  the  maximum." 

Conditions  demanded  by  the  allies  are  the  evacuation  of  Eastern 
Europe  by  Turkey  as  far  east  as  Tchatalja,  the  cession  of  the 
.^gean  islands  to  Greece  and  the  annexation  of  Crete  by  Greece, 
the  surrender  of  Scutari,  Janina  and  the  heroically  defended  Adri- 
anople,  and  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  and  expenses  incurred 
on  account  of  Ottoman  prisoners.  Amnesty  is  promised  to  the 
Moslem  population  of  all  the  territory  annexed  and  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  over  Moslems  in  this  area. 

Rechad  Pasha,  a  distinguished  Turkish  delegate,  objected  that 
peace  could  not  be  made  while  war  was  in  progress,  referring  to 
the  refusal  of  Greece  to  stop  fighting  and  sign  the  armistice  with 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

A  Railroad  Revolt  in  New  England 

Because  a  giant  ocean  steamship  struck  a  submerged  iceberg  on 
that  fatal  night  last  April  the  entire  railroad  transportation  situa- 
tion of  New  England  is  now  awry.  The  late  Charles  M.  Hays,  as 
president  of  the  Grank  Trunk  railway  corporation,  apphed  to  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  for  exceptional 
privileges,  which  were  granted  on  condition  that  they  be  exercised 
independently  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road. 
New  England  was  happy  at  the  prospect  of  a  line  ramifying  to 
Boston  and  Providence  and  competing  with  the  New  Haven  system, 
for  the  latter  has  become  unusually  unpopular  by '  reason  of  its 
general  management  and  the  serious  wrecks  which  have  happened  to 
its  trains.  The  Grand  Trunk  expended  a  couple  of  millions  of 
money  on  the  new  extension  work,  but  following  the  tragic  death 
of  President  Hays,  who  went  down  with  the  Titanic,  other  in- 
fluences became  dominant  in  the  Canadian  company;  construction 
was  stopped  on  its  southern  New  England  line,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  two  big  railway  systems  had  entered  into  a  twenty-five  year 
traffic  agreement.  The  conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  had  been  reimbursed  by  the  New  Haven  in  order  that  the 


latter  might  longer  perpetuate  the  monopoly  it  enjoys  of  New 
England's  transportation  business. 

Public  indignation  rose  in  consequence.  Mass  meetings  of  pro- 
test were  held  in  Connecticut.  A  Rhode  Ifeland  representative  in- 
troduced a  resolution  for  a  congressional  investigation.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  appealed  to  the  federal  department  of 
justice  to  move  against  the  two  railway  systems  under  the  antitrust 
law,  and  a  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  has  been  making  an 
inquiry  into  all  phases  of  the  traffic  monopoly.  The  interstate 
commerce  commission  is  looking  into  the  New  Haven's  rates  and 
charges  and  into  the  repeated  loss  of  life  by  accidents.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,  the  mayor 
of  Providence  and  others  asked  the  Massachusetts  officials  for 
authority  to  form  a  corporation  to  acquire  portions  of  the  New 
England  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  their  idea  being  that  if  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  should  acquire  the  Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road it  might  be  advisable  for  Rhode  Island  to  cooperate  by  making 
connections  into  the  smaller  state. 

Massachusetts  May  Go  Into  Railroading 

The  suggestion  that  Massachusetts  commonwealth  should  own  a 
railroad  came  from  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Mr.  Brandeis,  a  well-known 
lawyer,  who  was  one  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  ardent  supporters,  de- 
clared that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  state's  taking 
the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  from  the  New  Haven  system,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  administering  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  for  which  purchase  and  control  he  finds  a  reserved  right 
under  the  road's  charter.  Several  practical  objections  have  met  this 
proposed  innovation,  one  of  the  first  being  that  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  is  to  a  great  extent  located  outside  of  Massachusetts 
and  therefore  subject  to  regulation  by  other  states  as  well  as  by 
the  interstate  commerce  commission. 

The  Boston  Transcript  calls  for  a  conference  of  New  England 
governors  as  the  first  step,  for  the  problem  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  any  state  single  handed.  Says  The  Springfield  Republican : 
"New  England  ought  to  be  one  state  so  far  as  the  New  Haven 
railroad  system  is  concerned."  And  the  same  conservative  news- 
paper, while  not  opposing  the  radical  ideas  that  have  been  advanced, 
indicates  the  danger  of  states'  infringing  upon  federal  jurisdiction 
and  asserts  that  the  way  out  is  through  more  thorough  public 
regulation,  adding:  "If  it  ever  comes  to  public  ownership  it  should 
be  federal  ownership  of  interstate  railroads." 

President  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven  in  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  at  New  York  assumed  full  responsibiHty  for 
the  New  Haven-Grand  Trunk  negotiations,  offered  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  and  waive  immunity,  but  as  the  district  attorney  said 
that  Mr.  Mellen  might  possibly  be  indicted,  the  offer  was  refused. 
President  Chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Trunk  said  the  suspension  of 
work  on  the  extensions  was  not  permanent.  The  more  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  two  railroad  heads  is  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
power  of  aroused  public  opinion. 

Progressive  Party  Holds  Significant  Conferences 

A  pregnant  poHtical  question  has  been.  Will  the  Progressive 
party  outlast  the  presidential  campaign?  The  question  now  appears 
to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Last  week  in  Chicago  a 
notable  post-election  rally  of  Progressives  was  held  which  brought 
a  nationwide  attendance  and  an  abundance  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  party's  efforts.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was,  of  course,  the  central  figure,  cheerful  and  confident  and  ready 
as  usual  to  ride  rough-shod  over  all  his  opponents.  He  said  he 
wanted  no  party  reunions  except  as  the  new  party  might  be  joined 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  con- 
ference to  insure  a  permanent  organization.  Headquarters  will  be 
established  in  New  York,  with  a  branch  in  Washington.  A  legisla- 
tive reference  bureau  will  be  created,  to  be  directed  by  three  experts 
who  will  work  for  uniform  social  justice  laws  in  all  the  states  and 
in  Congress.  A  commission  of  seven  was  authorized  to  go  to 
Europe  to  study  operations  of  this  class  of  laws.  A  Progressive 
editorial  association  and  a  news  bureau  were  also  planned.  For 
financing  the  party  expenses  systematic  popular  subscriptions  will 
be  depended  upon,  the  contributions  to  be  continuous  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  big  campaigns.  This  idea  was  part  of  a  plan  of 
organization  proposed  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago.  Miss 
Frances  Kellor  of  New  York  and  other  women  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Broadly  speaking,  the  conference  marked  a  new 
advance  in  equal  political  rights  for  women,  for  in  effect  it  took 
the  ground  that  party  and  public  preferment  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  capability  without  sex  distinction. 

The  feeling  against  party  fusion  did  not  extend  to  municipal  or 
local  affairs,  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Progressives  to 
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-work  with  any  and  all  men  in  and  out  of  legislatures  for  the  success 
of  genuine  reforms.  This  stand  had  previously  been  taken  in 
New  Hampshire  by  the  Progressive  members  of  the  incoming 
legislature,  who  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  that  body.  In 
Illinois  an  informal  caucus  of  Progressive  legislators  decided  to 
work  together  for  good  measures,  and  not  to  accept  railroad  passes, 
telephone  or  telegraph  franks,  against  which  the  state  has  as  yet 
no  law.  -  , 

Which  Is  to  Be  the  Chief  Opposition  Party? 

The  recent  Progressive  confab  and  some  earnest  attempts  by 
Republicans  to  get  together  in  various  parts  of  the  country  indicate 
that  the  general  subject  of  politics  continues  to  be  a  live  topic  even 
though  no  campaign  is  pending.  The  Democrats  will  be  in  power 
for  a  good  while,  but  what  party — Progressive  or  Republican — is 
to  lead  the  opposition?  One  of  the  influential  independent  papers 
of  the  country.  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  pointed  out  in  a  thought- 
ful editorial  last  week  that  the  new  party  to  succeed  must  show 
a  distinct  superiority  to  the  older  groups.  It  must  not  only  be  a 
little  better  but  a  good  deal  better.  It  must  not  only  be  better  but 
i;  must  actually  do  a  great  deal  better. 

The  Socialists,  while  they  fell  considerably  short  of  a  million 
votes  (about  700,000  is  the  estimate  for  Debs),  yet  they  cast  the 
second  largest  number  of  votes  in  Florida,  and  exceeded  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Arizona,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Nevada.  The 
same  Chicago  newspaper  also  sees  the  possibility  of  a  schism  in  the 
Democratic  party,  which  now  includes  men  of  widely  varying  views 
on  the  tariff,  trusts  and  other  issues.  But  a  large  number  of 
political  groups  is  not  probable.  There  have  never  been  in  the 
United  States,  e.xcept  for  brief  periods  of  time,  more  than  two 
great  parties. 

South  Carolina  Governor  Hurts  Conference 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  conference  of  governors,  lately  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  its  important  work  discredited  by  the 
wild  vaporings  of  one  of  its  members.  Governor  Blease  of  South 
Carolina.  The  "house  of  governors"  was  organized  five  years  ago 
to  consider  questions  of  interstate  interest,  where  cooperation  and 
uniformity  are  practicable.  Last  year's  meeting  was  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrative matters ;  this  year  the  program  was  given  to  legislative 
topics.  The  subject  of  lynching  gave  the  South  Carolina  executive 
his  change.  He  declared  he  considered  the  lynching  of  colored 
assailants  of  white  women  no  crime,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  profane 

frenzy,  "to  h          with  the  constitution !"    The  other  governors 

passed  resolutions  repudiating  Blease's  mob  law  ideas,  and  he  found 
not  a  single  defender.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  this  dema- 
gogic type  can  twice  be  elected  governor  of  any  American  state, 
and  the  explanations  are  various.  The  Richmond  Virginian  says 
Blease  has  a  dual  personality  and  has  won  preferment  by  earnestly 
championing  the  downtrodden  element  of  the  state's  population. 
The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  plainly  calls  Blease  "South  Caro- 
lina's shame,"  and  calls  upon  the  "stiff-necked  aristocrats"  of  the 
state  to  do  political  missionary  work  among  the  "poor  whites"  and 
the  "roughnecks"  who  have  backed  Blease  and  also  Senator  Till- 
man, whom  he  somewhat  resembles. 

Governor  Oddie  of  Nevada  attracted  some  attention  at  the  same 
gathering  by  a  defense  of  his  state's  divorce  laws  and  the  Reno 
divorce  colony.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  "antiquated 
and  harsh"  matrimonial  laws  of  four  or  five  eastern  states.  He 
stated,  however,  that  the  next  state  legislature  would  lengthen  the 
period  of  required  residence  from  six  months  to  one  year. 

Women's  Experience  with  Jury  Service 

With  the  recent  extension  of  the  suffrage  women  are  finding  that 
the  right  to  vote,  while  it  is  a  privilege,  is  a  privilege  which  carries 
obligations  and  burdens.  That  the  women  will  meet  their  new 
duties  just  as  in  the  past  they  have  fully  met  old  duties  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  American  women  as  a  class  have  never  been  shirkers. 
But  the  matter  of  jury  service — a  service  which  the  average  man 
is  glad  to  avoid — has  already  caused  some  complications  in  Idaho 
and  Kansas.  In  Twin  Falls  a  few  days  ago  the  first  jury  of  women 
in  Idaho  was  readily  obtained,  and  found  one  of  its  own  sex 
guilty  of  threatening  a  man  with  a  revolver,  but  according  to 
newspaper  reports  the  jurors  at  the  noon  recess  went  home  to 
prepare  the  midday  meal  for  their  families  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  judge  had  refused  them  a  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  dinners  had  been  cooked  and  eaten  they  returned  and 
promptly  rendered  their  verdict,  and  the  judge  decided  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  interregnum.  Reluctance  to  serve  the  state  as  jurors 
developed  among  the  women  of  Independence,  Kansas,  where  one 


Justice  Clark  announced  that  he  intended  to  have  a  jury  of  women 
in  every  case  where  the  evidence  was  not  likely  to  be  of  an  em- 
barrassing nature.  But  last  week  a  deputy  sheriff  reported  that  he 
had  found  it  practically  impossible  to  serve  subpoenas  upon  women 
summoned  as  jurors,  for  he  had  been  met  at  the  door  with  the 
statement  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  "out  of  town,"  when 
he  knew  the  lady  sought  was  within. 

An  editor  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  conflict  of  home  duties 
versus  public  service  is  not  yet  acute,  wonders  if  women  take 
laws  and  courts  less  seriously  than  do  men.  Perhaps  women  have 
less  respect  for  "red  tape"  than  men  have,  because  their  training 
has  not  helped  them  to  understand  it  nor  to  realize  the  need  for  it, 
and  also  because  men  have  usually  been  willing  to  waive  rules  and 
regulations  as  far  as  possible  when  a  woman's  convenience  was  con- 
cerned. The  answer  to  the  eastern  editor's  question  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  women  have  not  had  to  come  into  contact  with 
legal  machinery,  but  where  need  arises  they  will  quickly  grasp  its  im- 
portance as  well  as  its  potency. 

British  Protest  Against  Panama  Tolls  Is  Received 

Great  Britain's  formal  note  of  protest  against  tliat  part  of  the 
Panama  canal  act  which  exempts  American  coastwise  shipping 
from  the  payment  of  tolls,  which  was  presented  to  Secretary  of 
State  Knox  a  few  days  ago,  proved  to  be  a  dispassionate  docu- 
ment, calmer  in  tone  than  many  of  the  unofficial  British  utterances 
since  the  first  signs  of  friction  developed  last  summer.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  foreign  secretary,  contends  that  to  remit  or  refund  tolls 
is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  He  clearly 
indicates  that  strong  resistance  will  be  offered  to  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  "antirailroad"  and  antitrust  clause  of  the  act  if  thereby 
ships  owned  by  Canadian  railroads,  or  ships  whose  owners  may 
have  violated  the  antitrust  law,  are  excluded  from  the  canal.  The 
note  is  summed  up  as  a  definition  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  governments  regarding  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  conclud- 
ing by  suggesting  that  the  issues  be  settled  by  arbitration,  provided 
that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement.  Sir  Edward 
declares  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  these  objections  have 
been  raised  and  that  they  have  been  confined  to  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits. 

Other  countries  beside  England  may  object  to  the  American  bar 
against  railroad-owned  or  trust-controlled  ships,  for  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Austria  there  are  monopolies  in  oil,  tobacco  and 
other  commodities  which  contravene  the  Sherman  statute. 

A  dodge  by  which  arbitration  of  the  canal  toll  issue  may  be  es- 
caped has  been  hinted  at  in  Washington,  namely,  to  let  the  existing 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  die  by  limitation  next  May ; 
then  if  the  United  States  declined  to  arbitrate  no  treaty  agreement 
requiring  arbitration  would  be  violated.  It  is  not  denied,  however, 
that  any  refusal  to  adjust  the  pending  differences  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  amity.  President  Taft 
has  already  received  a  petition  sighed  by  influential  California 
citizens,  asking  that  an  amicable  and  honorable  settlement  with 
Great  Britain  be  sought  either  through  diplomatic  negotiations  or 
through  congressional  action.  Doubtless  other  similar  petitions  will 
reach  the  President  and  Congress. 

International  questions  aside,  the  celerity  with  which  Colonel 
Goethals  and  his  force  are  rushing  the  great  canal  to  completion  is 
astonishing.  It  is  now  probable  that  the  first  ship  will  pass  through 
on  September  25  of  next  year,  which  is  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa.  Senator  Cummins  proposes 
a  procession  of  at  least  forty  battleships,  and  that  foreign  govern- 
ments be  invited  to  participate,  the  fleets  going  thence  west  up  the 
coast  to  San  Francisco  in  recognition  of  the  Panama  exposition. 
President  Taft  will  make  his  fourth  trip  to  Panama  during  the 
Christmas  ho-lidays.  . 

"T"  'T' 

— One  little  incident  recently  told  by  a  missionary  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Constantinople  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  lack  of 
administrative  system  even  in  the  capital  itself :  "As  the  police  of 
Constantinople  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  city  streets 
and  alleys  the  chief  of  the  police  bureau  decided  to  furnish  them 
with  maps  of  the  city;  but  on  application  to  the  prefecture  of  the 
city  for  such  a  plan  the  latter  office  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
they  had  none." 

— The  engagement  of  Helen  Miller  Gould,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould,  and  Finley  J.  Shepard  of  St.  Louis  was  announced  last 
Monday,  the  marriage  to  take  place  in  January.  Miss  Gould  is 
famous  as  a  philanthropist.  Her  future  husband  is  an  active  rail- 
road man,  assistant  to  the  president  .of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads. 
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University  Honors  Opened  to  Nonconformists 

From  Reformation  times  the  divinity  schools  connected  with  the 
great  national  English  universities  at  Cambridge,  Oxford  and 
Durham  have  been  maintained  avowedly  for  the  preparation  of 
clergymen  for  the  Established  Church  of  England  alone.  Latterly 
Nonconformist  candidates  for  the  ministry  have  been  allov/ed  to 
attend  lectures  in  these  schools,  but  they  have  not  been  permitted 
to  graduate.  There  has  long  been  severe  objection  among  the  Free 
Churches  to  seeing  their  young  men  thus  discriminated  against, 
and  at  length  the  agitation  for  equality  began  to  get  support  among 
the  Anglicans  also.  Last  spring  all  of  the  five  professors  in  the 
divinity  school  at  Cambridge  signed  a  written  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versity senate  asking  for  such  a  modification  of  the  rules  as  would 
permit  them  to  bestow  both  the  bachelor's  and  the  doctor's  degrees 
in  divinity  upon  Nonconformists.  The  matter  was  laid  over  to  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  when  the  body  at  length'  voted  on  the 
question  there  were  453  ballots  in  favor  of  the  change  and  326 
against  it. 

News  of  this  liberalization  at  Cambridge  being  published,  there 
was  an  immediate  revival  of  agitation  for  the  same  reform  at 
Oxford,  and  within  two  weeks  the  "congregation,"  which  is  the 
governing  body  of  the  university  there,  voted  to  amend  its  statutes 
in  the  same  fashion.  It  is  believed  that  Durham  will  immediately 
follow  suit,  although  admittedly  the  high  church  influence  is 
stronger  in  that  rather  provincial  atmosphere  than  in  the  more 
cosmopolitan  surroundings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of  course 
the  change  will  not  have  visible  effect  in  the  case  of  students  in 
school  until  next  spring,  but  popular  interest  is  at  present  more 
concerned  in  the  probable  distribution  of  honorary  doctorates  of 
divinity  among  Nonconformist  leaders.  It  is  believed  that  both 
the  big  universities  will  soon  celebrate  this  liberation  by  conferring 
degrees  on  some  of  the  foremost  Free  Church  pastors,  and  every- 
body is  wondering  whom  the  Anglican  professors  will  choose  for 
this  honor  in  the  other  denominations. 

For  the  present  the  regulations  of  both  universities  continue  to 
require  that  the  professors  of  divinity  shall  be  clergymen  of  the 
establishment,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time  this  restriction 
also  will  be  removed,  since  the  most  progressive  university  men 
hold  it  necessary,  according  to  the  true  spirit,  to  appoint  the  best 
qualified  man  to  any  given  chair,  regardless  of  his  church  affiliations. 

The  Sage  and  Philanthropist  of  Mohonk 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  for  many  years  has  maintained  at  Lake 
Mohonk  eminently  influential  annual  conferences  on  international 
peace  and  on  the  treatment  of  Indians  and  other  dependent  peoples, 
has  just  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Redlands,  California,  aged  84. 
Mr.  Smiley  and  his  twin  brother  estabHshed  the  Lake  Mohonk  hotel 
as  a  summer  resort  in  the  Catskills  of  New  York  state  in  1869.  Ten 
years  later  Albert  Smiley  was  appointed  to  the  national  board  of 
Indian  commissioners,  and  out  of  his  interest  developing  there  in 
connection  with  the  commission  he  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting 
to  his  hotel  every  autumn,  after  the  tourist  season  had  ended,  a 
group  of  eminent  citizens  to  be  his  guests  while  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  and  the  duty  of  the  white  men  toward  them  were  discussed. 
In  1894  he  arranged  a  similar  conference  on  arbitration  among 
nations,  which  was  held  each  year  prior  to  summer  vacations. 

His  invitations  have  brought  together  groups  of  the  very  highest 
distinction,  and  the  reports  of  these  gatherings  published  in  the 
press  of  the  United  States  have  influenced  public  opinion  in- 
calculably. Indeed,  as  far  as  the  Indian  problem  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Smiley's  efforts  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  American  people  and  brought  finally  to  an  end  that 
"century  of  dishonor"  which  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  denounced  in 
America's  dealing  with  the  red  man.  Mr.  Smiley  was  a  convinced 
Quaker,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  hotel  he  insisted  on  the  strictest  Sabbath 
observance,  and  in  the  great  hotel  parlor  through  every  season  he 
himself  read  the  Bible  every  morning.  The  name  of  Mr.  Smiley 
is  well  worthy  to  be  recorded  among  those  "who  have  deserved 
well  of  the  republic." 

Chapman  and  Alexander  to  Scotland 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Charles  M. 
Alexander,  with  their  evangelistic  party,  are  to  spend  next  winter 


in  Scotland.  This  arrangement  has  already  been _  completed  with 
a  strong  Scotch  committee  representing  both  the  great  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  land  of  Knox.  Dr.  Chapman  and  his  associates, 
who,  as  The  Continent  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  are  prolonging  their 
work  in  Australia  through  the  present  summer  there,  will  arrive 
in  the  United  States  next  July,  and  expect  to  take  part  in  a  number 
of  Bible  conferences  in  various  sections  of  the  country  during  July 
and  August.  In  September  they  will  sail  for  Scotland,  and  their 
meetings  in  Glasgow,  beginning  in  October,  will  be  prolonged  until 
the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the  first  months  of  1914  they  will  con- 
duct a  similar  campaign  in  Edinburgh,  and  during  the  spring  will 
preach  and  sing  in  other  Scotch  cities.  A  call  has  gone  out  through 
Scotland  asking  the  Christian  people  of  that  land  to  join  in  definite 
and  persistent  prayer  for  a  great  baptism  of  the  Spirit  on  the  whole 
nation  during  this  evangelistic  season. 

Dr.  Chapman  in  his  evangelistic  meetings  refuses  to  count  con- 
verts, but  he  takes  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  as  a  traceable  result 
of  his  Australian  labors  over  600  young  men  have  offered  themselves 
for  the  ministry,  and  meanwhile  300  young  women  have  volunteered 
for  mission  work.  , 

Federal  Council  Ends  Momentous  Meeting 

A  gathering  of  319  men,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  bishops,  forty- 
three  general  secretaries,  fifty-eight  college  presidents  or  professors, 
besides  many  other  men  of  high  position,  representing  in  delegated 
authority  nearly  15,000,000  members  of  thirty  denominations,  must 
at  least  count  toward  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  things  may 
be  done.  Perhaps  it  was  this  service  that  was  most  conspicuously 
rendered  by  the  second  quadrennial  council  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  whose  sessions  closed  last  week 
in  Chicago. 

The  largest  attendance  at  closing  sessions  greeted  the  report  of 
the  evangelistic  committee.  Although  there  was  a  note  of  warning 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Delk  of  the  Lutheran  church,  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Bishop  McDowell  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  that  not  all  of 
the  churches  represented  in  the  council  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
evangelism  as  applied  by  some  denominations  and  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  revivalism  and  evangelism,  still  the  report  of 
the  evangelistic  committee  was  adopted  unanimously.  This  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  to  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  all 
the  evangelists  in  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  committee,  of  which 
Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  stated  clerk  of  General  Assembly,  Philadelphia, 
was  chairman,  arranges  for  a  general  office  from  which  aid  shall 
be  extended  to  evangelistic  committees  and  agencies  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  shall  have  the  power  of  accrediting  evangelists  upon 
certification  of  good  standing  from  denominational  committees. 
The  commission  will  report  annually  to  the  executive  committee. 

Social  service  obtained  a  large  share  of  consideration  at  the 
council  and  the  action  taken  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  standing 
of  churches  toward  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellows.  The  great 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting  in  the  Olympic  theater  was  devoted 
to  social  service.  It  was  addressed  by  Professor  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch  and  Professor  E.  A.  Steiner.  In  addition  to  the  platform 
adopted  four  years  ago  the  commission  on  social  service  recom- 
mended additional  planks  involving  a  single  standard  of  purity, 
uniform  divorce  laws,  proper  regulation  of  marriage,  proper  hous- 
ing, provision  for  the  fullest  development  of  children,  including 
education  and  recreation,  the  abatement  as  well  as  prevention  of 
poverty,  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  society  from  the 
waste  of  the  liquor  traffic,  conservation  of  health,  right  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike  to  organize,  new  emphasis  on  the  rights 
of  property  and  its  equal  division,  and  the  proper  care  of  prisoners. 

It  was  upon  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch  that 
the  platform  as  offered  did  not  declare  with  sufficient  definiteness 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  that  a  plank  on  this  subject  was 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  Dr.  North.' 

Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  commission  on  international  peace 
and  arbitration  pledges  the  churches  represented  to  work  for  an  in- 
ternational church  conference  to  be  held  immediately  preceding  the 
next  Hague  conference.  Effort  will  be  made  to  have  all  churches 
observe  the  Sunday  nearest  May  18  annually  as  Peace  Sunday.  The 
commission  will  work  for  the  establishment  by  The  Hague  confer- 
ence of  a  permanent  court  of  justice  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  closing  session  of  the  conference  was  filled  with  a  large 
amount  of  business.  The  council  decided  to  establish  the  office  of 
one  of  its  secretaries  at  Washington  city.  It  also  decided  to  urge 
Congress  to  name  more  chaplains  for  battleships,  a  report  showing 
that  there  are  now  but  twenty-one  chaplains  for  nearly  200  war- 
ships. The  denominational  agencies  were  urged  to  conform  the 
practice  of  their  home  mission  agencies  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  1850) 
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Editorial 


Big  Talk  and  Small  Deeds 

THERE  IS  NOT  much  difference  among  us  about  big  things 
and  general  principles.  We  all  agree  in  big  talk,  in  talk 
about  things  in  the  abstract.  But  it  is  hard  to  agree  when  the 
talk  is  brought  down  to  some  near-by  application.  When  a  small 
deed  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  general  principle  is  brought  into 
play,  we  suddenly  discover  that  there  are  good  reasons  in  this 
particular  instance  why  it  should  not  apply. 

That  has  appeared  in  several  important  fields  of  life.  Political 
scientists  used  to  talk  about  "the  economic  man,"  and  what  he  would 
do  under  certain  conditions.  Plain  men,  however,  did  not  do  that 
thing  under  those  conditions,  and  gradually  the  economic  man  was 
seen  to  be  a  pure  fiction,  a  general  hook  on  which  nothing  would 
hang.   He  was  an  abstraction  and  refused  to  live  a  real  life. 

Theological  students  deal  a  good  deal  with  men  in  the  abstract; 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  They  study  what  they  shall  do  in  this 
emergency,  or  that ;  how  they  shall  present  truth  to  "the  sinner" ; 
and  how  they  shall  deal  with  "the  doubter,"  and  all  that.  It  is 
quite  inevitable.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  sinner  in  the  abstract, 
and  there  is  no  doubter  in  the  abstract.  The  sinner  and  the  doubter 
are  always  flesh-and-blood  men,  who  refuse  to  allow  either  their 
sin  or  their  doubt  to  be  abstracted  from  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
What  it  is  easy  to  do  with  these  abstract  men  it  proves  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  do  with  real  men.  It  often  takes  a  young  minister 
a  few  years  to  bring  abstract  men  into  relation  with  flesh-and- 
blood  men,  whose  lives  are  complicated  by  a  great  many  things. 

That  is  true  . of  churches  also.  Any  one  of  them  can  be  handled 
properly  in  theory,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  are  always  flesh- 
and-blood  men  in  churches  who  want  to  have  their  own  way,  or 
at  least  refuse  to  fall  into  the  ideal  way  which  can  be  laid  out.  Big 
talk  is  easy,  but  small  deeds  are  hard,  because  they  are  an  applica- 
tion of  big  talk  to  specific  cases. 

Illustration  of  this  is  as  plenty  as  it  is  pertinent.  Here  is  this 
whole  njatter  of  church  comity,  leading  on  even  to  church  union. 
He  would  be  a  strange  man  who  could  not  sit  in  his  study  or 
stand  in  a  convention,  and  point  out  how  perfectly  obvious  the 
duty  is  and  how  simple  it  is.  In  such  conventions  it  is  easy  to 
quote  Salmon  P.  Chase,  "The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,"  and  to 
declare  that  the  way  to  unite  is  to  unite.  Of  course.  Why  not? 
All  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  bring  the  churches  together.  Say  to 
people  in  an  overchurched  town,  or  in  an  overchurched  localit/ 
in  a  vicinity,  "This  division  of  yours  is  entirely  wrong;  you  want 
to  come  together."  Make  their  duty  plain  to  them,  and  see  how 
readily  you  will  heal  the  division  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

Now  the  only  fault  with  that  is,  that  while  its  head  is  in  the  air, 
its  feet  are  not  always  on  the  ground.  The  people  who  make  up 
these  churches  which  are  to  be  united  so  simply  are  just  plain  folks 
and  they  have  their  own  ideas.  They  agree  with  this  abstract  idea, 
but  they  want  to  apply  it  somewhere  else.  And  it  takes  an  im- 
mense amount  of  wisdom  and  tact  and  Christian  grace  to  bring 
them  to  see  in  any  single  instance,  that  the  noble  principles  on 
which  we  can  call  conventions  actually  do  apply  to  particular  cases. 

The  same  difficulty  appears  in  union  for  church  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  churches  ought  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  evils 
of  the  day.  They  ought  to  federate  to  accomplish  the  real  work 
of  the  church.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  host  of 
little  temperance  societies,  when  the  churches  could  come  to- 
gether in  one  mighty  agency  and  make  a  strong  impact  upon  the 
evil  of  intemperance.  The  work  of  rescuing  the  ruined  and  lifting 
the  fallen  certainly  is  the  work  of  the  whole  church.  Why  should 
not  all  the  churches  come  together,  unite  in  that  sort  of  thing 
and  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  one  host  working  for 
one  end?  That  would  mean  the  destroying  of  various  little 
starveling  societies  that  are  trying  to  do  the  work.  It  would  mean 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  administration.  There  simply  is  no 
theoretical  advantage  you  can  speak  of  that  does  not  appear  in 
this  union  of  all  the  churches  for  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
whole.  We  do  not  see  how  any  group  of  Christian  men  could  fail 
to  agree  on  that  principle ;  nor  how  any  convention  could  vote 
anything  else ;  nor  how  any  plan  for  work  could  be  drawn  up 
which  would  not  include  this. 

The  same  thing  appears  again  in  the  manifest  Christian  duty 
of  helping  the  distressed.  Who  does  not  know  that  that  is  the 
business  of  us  all?  Do  we  not  agree  that  the  door  of  hope 
ought  not  to  be  shut  in  the  face  of  an  ex-convict ;  that  a  fallen 
woman,  who  wants  to  come  back  to  honor  and  social  place,  ought 


to  be  welcomed  in  her  effort;  that  a  forger,  or  a  thief,  when  he 
wants  to  reform,  ought  to  have  his  chance?  Could  any  body  of 
Christian  men  be  got  together  who  would  not  agree  heartily  on  all 
this?  And  yet  how  utterly  abstract  that  ex-convict  is,  who  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  "ex,"  and  not  in  terms  of  flesh-and- 
blood  men,  with  all  the  frailties  he  has  brought  with  him ! 

The  result  is  that  many  a  merchant,  who  believes  that  the  ex- 
convict  ought  to  have  a  chance,  finds  it  simply  impossible  to 
employ  him  in  his  store.  The  other  employees  will  not  submit  to 
it.  The  real  trouble  in  helping  fallen  women  back  to  their 
integrity  is  that  they  are  not  abstract  at  all,  but  are  just  women, 
with  the  faults  and  failings  that  go  along  with  their  history ;  and 
while  it  is  easy  to  help  fallen  women  in  the  abstract,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  help  the  fallen  woman. 

Now  what  all  this  comes  to  is,  not  that  we  shall  have  less  big 
talk  but  that  we  shall  keep  our  big  talk  vital  with  small  achieve- 
ments— that  we  shall  perpetually  demand  that  our  theory  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  things  that  do  lie  at  our  hand.  A  Christian  merchant, 
who  is  a  director  in  a  society  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  declares  that 
the  only  way  be  can  do  his  duty  faithfully  as  a  director  is  to 
keep  on  hand  some  cases  of  need,  which  will  save  his  thought 
of  the  poor  from  being  abstract  and  keep  him  reminded  that 
"the  poor"  about  whom  he  is  talking  are  flesh-and-blood  men.  Not 
less  big  talk  then,  but  more  small  deeds. 


Brewery  Advocate  Sneers  at  Self-Apparent  Truth 

When  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  got  out  his  Home  Mission  Week 
bulletin  on  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  he  surely 
thrust  an  uncomfortable  thorn  under  the  skin  of  the  whisky  men 
and  brewers.  The  point  of  the  thorn  was  his  demonstration  that 
the  money  spent  for  liquor  in  this  country  would  employ  a  very 
great  number  more  workingmen  if  it  were  spent  instead  on  better 
commodities,  since  the  liquor  business  ranks  very  low  in  the 
proportion  of  its  cost  which  goes  into  wages. 

The  logic  of  the  showing  which  Mr.  Stelzle  made  must  be  obvious 
to  workingmen.  If  the  distilleries  and  breweries  were  closed  up  the 
capital  invested  in  them  would  employ  far  more  labor  when  diverted 
to  other  industries.  And  this  is  a  probe  to  which  the  hide  of 
the  drink  demon  may  well  be  sensitive,  for  the  liquor  interests 
could  not  carry  many  prohibition  or  local  option  elections  without 
the  help  of  workingmen  who  do  not  themselves  use  liquor,  but 
who  fear  that  shutting  up  liquor  factories  and  liquor  stores  would 
throw  a  lot  of  idle  men  on  the  labor  market.  With  this  fear  re- 
lieved, many  a  town  and  county  and  state  hitherto  voting  wet 
would  be  quickly  turned  over  into  the  dry  column. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  Hugh  F.  Fox,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association,  should  hurry  to  contradict  Mr.  Stelzle's 
arguments.  A  labored  circular  just  issued  by  Mr.  Fox  denies  a 
good  many  details  of  the  statistics  in  Mr.  Stelzle's  chart — a  cjispute 
on  which  a  very  nonstatistical  newspaper  commentator  cannot 
hope  to  pass  expert  judgment,  but  must  content  himself  with  the 
general  reflection  that  Stelzle  ordinarily  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  But  even  a  nonstatistical  reader  may  guess  that  the  brewers' 
advocate  is  crowded  into  a  pretty  close  corner  when  the  circular 
at  its  climax  runs  off  in  an  absurd  sneer  at  the  idea  that  money 
now  spent  in  liquor  would  be  absorbed  in  more  useful  trade  if 
liquor  were  discontinued.  Mr.  Fox  doesn't  believe  that  the  families 
of  men  who  drink  today  would  be  able  to  spend  the  money  usefully 
if  the  privilege  of  drinking  was  withdrawn. 

This  cynical  unbelief  may,  to  the  hardened  heart  of  the  saloon- 
keeper, seem  quite  plausible.  He  is  too  busy  in  his  glittering  "cafe" 
to  go  out  and  visit  the  homes  of  his  patrons.  But  those  homes  are 
visited  oftentimes  by  people  less  absorbed  in  conscienceless  money- 
making,  and  such  observers,  informed  by  their  own  knowledge,  will 
not  share  Mr.  Fox's  difficulty  in  imagining  how  the  families  of 
drinking  wage  earners  would  be  able  to  spend  twice  and  three 
times  as  much  on  food,  clothing  and  furniture  as  they  are  spending 
now.  Let  the  secretary  of  the  brewers'  association  sneer  if  he  will, 
but  sensible  people  who  are  also  unprejudiced  know  very  well  that 
it  is  not  a  fatuous  dream  to  say  that  money  saved  from  drink  goes 
into  sounder  trade  in  other  channels — or,  if  it  does  not,  lands  in 
the  savings  bank,  which  is  far  from  being  a  calamity  either  to 
society  or  business. 

Overtures  on  Union — Aren't  They  Plain  English? 

The  official  report  of  Stated  Clerk  Roberts  indicates  that  about 
one-third  of  the  U.  S.  A.  presbyteries  have  thus  far  voted  on 
the  five  overtures  which  provide  for  merging  local  Presbyterian 
groups  into  union  congregations  in  overchurched  towns.  The 
overtures  up  to  this  date  are  running  like  race  horses.  One  of 
them  has  received  eighty-seven  favorable  votes  from  eighty-nine 
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presbyteries  voting,  and  the  one  farthest  to  the  rear  has  eighty. 

Yet  with  all  this  comfortable  assurance,  it  is  still  as  unfortunate 
as  it  is  mysterious  that  the  overtures  are  so  completely  misunder- 
stood in  some  quarters.  They  seem  to  be  written  in  plain  English, 
and  yet  critics  are  heard  asserting  that  they  mean  exactly  the  op- 
posite thing  from  what  they  say.  One  editor,  unfailingly  keen  on 
other  matters,  actually  declares  that  the  fifth  overture  "would  make 
ministers  of  other  denominations  amenable  in  discipline  and  doctrine 
to  a  Presbyterian  body."  What  the  overture  actually  says  is,  "Min- 
isters who  serve  congregations  formed  under  a  bond  of  union  shall 
be  amenable  to  the  presbytery  of  which  they  are  members."  Inas- 
much as  ministers  of  other  denominations  are  not  members  of  any 
Presbyterian  presbytery  at  all,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  literate 
person,  to  say  nothing  of  an  editor,  to  assert  or  assume  from  this 
that  ministers  outside  the  denomination  are  to  be  brought  to  bar 
in  Presbyterian  courts? 

The  complaint  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  unconstitutional 
is  as  strange  a  case  of  owlish  misinterpretation.  The  charge  is  that 
this  union  scheme  violates  the  church's  constitution  because  it 
would  divide  jurisdiction  over  Presbyterian  congregations  with 
the  governing  bodies  of  other  churches.  In  truth,  the  purport  of 
it  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this — namely,  to  hold  the  Presbyterian 
element  in  local  church  unions  still  under  Presbyterian  authority 
in  spite  of  the  merger.  At  present,  if  a  group  of  Presbyterians  go 
into  a  union  church,  they  lose  all  connection  with  their  denomina- 
tion. When  this  new  law  is  adopted  such  a  group  will  continue  to 
be  represented  by  its  own  elders  in  presbytery,  and  continue  to  be 
counted  in  the  Presbyterian  host.  The  new  device  will  also  give 
presbytery  a  right  to  pass  upon  the  terms  of  any  such  union  in 
which  Presbyterians  participate  and  to  withdraw  the  Presbyterian 
fraction  from  any  union  which  has  become  unevangelical. 

All  these  functions  are  such  elementary  uses  of  presbyterial  au- 
thority that  the  idea  of  their  being  unconstitutional  is  absurd. 
There  is  not  the  semblance  of  entanglement  with  any  other  de- 
nomination anywhere  in  the  scheme,  unless  somebody  reads  that 
bugaboo  into  the  provision  that  a  presbytery  may  hold  conference 
with  the  equivalent  body  in  another  fellowship  over  friction  in  a 
local  union  comprising  constituents  of  both.  But  certainly  nobody 
can  mean  to  say  that  interdenominational  conferences  are  entangling. 

It  is  true  that  details  of  this  idea  for  local  mergers  are  not  very 
accurately  worked  out  in  the  overtures,  but  the  church,  like  the 
committee  which  reported  on  the  subject  to  the  Assembly  at 
Louisville,  ought  to  be  willing  to  "take  the  first  step  and  leave 
the  further  developments  of  the  plan  to  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  wisdom  of  those  persons  into  whose  hand 
the  future  work  may  fall." 

Efficiency  Literature  from  United  Presbyterians 

When  United  Presbyterian  men  hold  a  denominational  brother- 
hood meeting  they  count  it  important  enough  to  give  the  event  all 
the  dignity  and  circumstance  of  the  great  interdenominational  as- 
semblages. For  their  big  national  convention  in  Pittsburg  last 
month  they  appointed  a  series  of  commissions  to  sr.bmit  printed 
reports,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference  and  the  New  York  Men  and  Religion  convention.  And 
the  work  which  these  United  Presbyterian  commissions  did,  though 
not  as  voluminous  as  the  documents  submitted  at  Edinburgh 
and  New  York,  appears  quite  as  serious  and  thoughtful.  And 
their  productions  are  just  as  catholic. 

Published  now  in  pamphlet  form,  the  reports  make  a  group 
which  may  be  all  the  more  useful  to  busy  Americans  because  they 
are  so  brief.  Working  Christians  of  any  denomination  are  bound 
to  be  better  workers  for  studying  these  straight-out  and  business- 


like manuals  of  men's  duty  and  obligation  to  the  church.  The  six 
of  them  comprise  discussions  of  social  service,  soul  winning,  the 
rural  church,  Bible  study,  missions  and  church  efficiency.  This 
last  is  the  most  unique  of  the  lot,  for  it  has  no  exact  parallel  even 
in  the  imposing  set  of  Men  and  Religion  volumes  recently  published. 
That  one  pamphlet  at  least  ought  to  be  reprinted  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  put  a  copy  into  the  hands  of  every  man  church 
member  in  the  country. 


— In  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  when  a  stalwart  police  officer  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  drunken  desperado,  the  church  people  did  not 
fold  their  hands  in  idle  reflection  that  the  devil  had  got  in  his  work 
again  and  the  churches  were  in  no  wise  to  blame.  Instead,  they 
said,  "This  is  just  the  time  for  the  churches  to  do  something," 
and  one  thing  which  they  did,  led  by  some  aggressive  Presbyterian 
elders,  was  to  buy  half  pages  in  the  local  dailies  for  advertisement 
displaying  boldly  these  words:  "Who  killed  Jack  Grant?  Who 
is  guilty?  Whisky!  Fellow  citizens,  have  we  no  responsibility? 
How  much  license  money  was  Jack  Grant's  life  worth?"  The 
spirit  which  whines  that  the  church  is  slandered  whenever  the  sin 
of  the  world  outside  is  laid  at  its  door  would  never  have  been 
keen  enough  or  quick  enough  to  take  advantage  of  that  decisive 
opportunity  for  influencing  public  sentiment.  It  is  only  the  spirit 
which  feels  the  weight  and  the  cut  of  the  world's  sin  that  is 
alert  enough  and  brave  enough  to  rush  in  at  such  a  tragic  breach. 

— Dr.  Isaac  Norton  Rendall,  the  venerable  president  emeritus  of 
Lincoln  University,  who  recently  died,  was  called  by  his  friends  the 
"Chesterfield  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  His  manner  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  most  courtly  dignity,  and  he  reserved  the  finest 
touches  of  his  courtesy  for  the  black  students  of  his  school.  Many 
of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  credit  their  self-respect  still  to 
the  respect  which  Dr.  Rendall  showed  them.  One  of  them  has 
said  he  was  "born  again"  the  day  that  he  entered  Dr.  Rendall's 
study  and  was  greeted  by  the  title  of  "mister."  There  are  those 
who  fear  that  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  paid  to  a  colored  man 
will  make  the  colored  man  a  bully  or  a  boor,  but  Dr.  Rendall's 
experimentation  certainly  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
actual  effect  is  simply  to  make  the  colored  man  also  a  gentleman. 

— Colonel  Maus,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
United  States  Army,  is  still  hammering  away  valiantly  in  his  stub- 
born warfare  to  drive  the  drink  habit  out  of  the  army,  both  from 
the  ranks  and  from  the  officers'  corps.  Undoubtedly  he  is  making 
more  sentiment  on  that  subject  than  all  the  temperance  societies 
and  churches  combined  just  now.  In  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Service  Institution  th.e  colonel  brings  an  indictment 
against  drink  in  the  army  so  straightforward  and  telling  that  it  has 
been  largely  reproduced  in  the  daily  newspapers.  By  highest  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  by  a  number  of  tragic  examples,  he  drives 
home  the  lesson  that  drink  demoralizes  the  efficiency  of  the  drafted 
soldier,  and  then  on  top  of  that  says  with  most  blunt  courage  that 
no  man  who  drinks  is  ever  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  a  command. 

— The  Pecos  Valley  Presbytery  is  asking  other  presbyteries  to 
help  it  get  through  General  Assembly  legislation  to  provide  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  elect  secretaries  of  the  benevolent 
boards  by  ballot  for  three-year  terms.  If  anybody  interested  in 
the  overture  will  ask  some  well  posted  Methodist  friend  to  tell 
him  confidentially  what  the  experience  of  Methodism  has  been 
with  the  election  of  board  secretaries  at  General  Conference,  he 
will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  a  different  system,  counting  more  for 
efficiency  and  less  for  politics. 


Cbristmas  (Breetinos 

BY  [CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON 

Lift  up — lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,                  ■  "Who  is  the  King?"    Behold  the  crown 
Ye  everlasting  doors!                                          Of  ages  on  his  brow! 

The  King  of  Glory  cometh  in                                The  trumpets  of  the  sky  acclaim, 
Across  the  star-sprent  floors.                                 And  the  highest  heavens  bow. 

"Who  is  the  King?"    Behold  the  Child               So  swing  your  gates,  oh,  waiting  soul! 

Where  a  starry  taper  shone!                                  Within  your  lowly  door 
A  canopy  of  angel  wings.                                     The  King  of  Glory  cometh  in — 

A  manger  for  a  throne.                                       Your  King  forevermore. 
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When  Poverty  Keeps  Step  with  Old  Age 

BY  MARY  E.  Mcdowell 

Miss  McDoivell  is  well  known  and  well  beloved  as  th:  head  of  llie  University  Settlement  which  occupies  a 
strategic  position  near  the  great  Union  stock  yards  of  Chicago.  In  this  article  she  recounts  some  of  the  in- 
cidents and  problems  that  have  come  under  her  observation  in  connection  with  the  old  people  of  the  poor. 


GROWING  OLD  is  not  a  cheerful  or  easy  process  even  when 
it  is  softened  by  consideration,  ease  and  affection.  The 
transition  from  a  life  of  usefulness  and  independence  to 
one  of  dependence  is  often  tragic,  and  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances to  become  even  a  loving  burden  when  one  has  been  a  burden 
bearer,  to  adjust  one's 
pecuHarities  to  o  t  h  e  r  s 
after  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time are  fixed,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  life's 
trials.  To  come  to  the 
place  where  the  necessi- 
ties of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  must  come  from 
others  is  hard  to  be 
borne  and  makes  almost 
cruel  the  last  days  of  the 
aged  among  those  who 
have  nothing  to  spare. 
There  is  nothing  sadder 
or  more  baffling  in  con- 
nection with  life  near  the 
needy  than  this  pathetic 
process  of  growing  old  as 
seen  in  the  families  who 
have  neither  the  room  nor 
the  money  to  make  the 
old  comfortable.  While 
the  children  of  the  needy 
make  your  heart  ache,  yet 
there  is  always  an  element 
of  hope.  But  the  old  man 
or  woman  without  money 
or  power  of  earning  any 
offers  only  despair. 

He  was  not  a  typical 
old  man  who,  at  the  age 
of  73,  weak  and  unable  to 
care  for  himself,  pleaded 
with  the  county  authori- 
ties to  put  him  in  the 
county  infirmary.  He 
said  "there  ain't  no  place 
for  me  with  nine  chil- 
dren in  my  daughter's 
family."  For  the  children 
representing  the  future 
must  have  their  chance, 
but  the  grandfather  be- 
longing to  the  past  felt 
that  he  must  go  to  that 
public  institution  that  he 
knew  was  the  only  place  to  which  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
entrance.  Generally  it  is  the  last  place  toward  which  this  type 
of  old  person  does  turn,  and  he  must  indeed  be  despairing  when 
he  pleads  to  go. 

The  aged  and  the  worn-out  come  to  the  social  settlement  in  the 
hope  that  there  is  some  place  to  be  found  where  by  offering 
themselves  for  service  of  some  kind  adapted  to  their  age  and 
powers  they  may  secure  a  home  that  will  give  them  protection, 
quiet  and  rest  for  their  last  days.  I  am  not  talking  now  of  the 
"unfit"  old  people,  but  of  those  who  have  worked  from  child- 
hood, many  having  brought  up  their  children  and  having  nothing 
left  but  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  right  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  their  last  days  and  the  faith  that  if  they  offer  their  work  someone 
will  in  return  give  them  food  and  shelter.  They  still  believe 
that  work  must  bring  a  return  just  as  it  did  when  they  were  young 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  others. 

One  day  a  little  frail  Irishwoman,  about  65  years  of  age,  neat 
and  trim,  begged  me  for  a  home  where  she  could  work  for  her 
board.    "There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me  but  a  bit  of  temper, 


"Old  Age" 

From  a  crayon  study  by  the  celebrated  artist  Josef  Israels 


and  that's  all,  and  I  can  work  well."  It  was  this  "bit  of  temper" 
that  lost  her  the  home  she  had,  but  this  very  temper  indicated  a 
spirit  in  her  that  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  "go  on  the  county." 
They  are  often  not  able  to  live  with  their  children  because  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  or  because  they  are  themselves  fixed  in  their 

way  and  often  irritable 
and  impatient.  They  want 
their  own  place  and  their 
own  work. 

Grandmother  Lichner 
was  another  who  suffered 
from  her  pride  and  ar- 
bitrary temper.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment this  interesting  per- 
sonality came  begging  for 
work,  and  telling  of  all 
that  she  had  done  and 
could  do  with  her  hands. 
She  could  knit  and  sew 
and  clean,  but  we  found 
that  the  family  must  al- 
ways consider  her  un- 
quenchable spirit  as  the 
force  in  the  household, 
and  that  even  when  her 
body  was  feeble  her  spirit 
never  became  dependent. 
It  was  this  that  brought 
her  from  old  Nuremberg 
to  Chicago  and  cut  her 
off  from  those  nearest  to 
her.  For  several  years 
she  worked  for  the  neigh- 
bors, especially  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans,  and 
saved  enough,  as  she  said, 
"to  bury  her  some  day." 
One  day,  in  a  tiff,  she 
joined  the  Methodists 
and  cut  herself  off  from 
her  one  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  home  in  the  Ger- 
man Altenheim,  and  be- 
cause she  had  not  been  a 
Methodist  ten  years,  the 
opportunity  was  ■  lost  of 
living  her  last  days  with 
them.  The  county  insti- 
tution was  the  only  place 
left,  but  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  that. 
Her  last  days  were  very  sad  and  lonely  except  for  the  few  friends 
who  had  been  patient  with  her  until  her  death.  Here  was  a 
strange  personality  that  would  have  beefi  a  force  for  usefulness 
— for  she  was  a  good  woman — but  her  tongue  was  an  unruly 
member  in  a  place  of  dependence.  In  her  own  peculiar  way  she 
was  religious  and  prayerful  and  generous.  When  one  day  a 
visitor  said,  "Grandmother,  we  don't  talk  about  people  here,"  the 
old  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  replied  with  much  spirit, 
"Then  I'll  tell  it  to  the  Lord." 

The  Christmas  party  at  the  settlement  for  the  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  of  different  nationalities  is  a  touching  and  in- 
teresting sight.  Among  them  are  thirty  to  fifty  old  men  and  women 
who  have  served  society  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  shop, 
worked  hard,  earned  something,  saved  little  and  spent  all.  There 
are  the  Bohemian  husband  and  wife  who  come  each  year,  but  were 
so  feeble  this  last  Christmas  that  they  had  to  be  brought  in  a 
carriage.  There  are  Jewish,  Irish,  German,  Polish,  Croatian  and 
colored  old  people,  ranging  from  50  to  80  years  of  age,  self-respect- 
ing men  and  women,  who  do  not  want  charity,  for  they  fee!  that 
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they  have  earned  a  right  to  a  place  for  themselves,  a  right  to  rest 
and  peace  for  their  last  days. 

The  old  Bohemian,  so  soldierly  in  bearing,  so  proud,  asking  only 
for  work  that  he  can  do,  last  winter  while  peddling  bills  for  a 
5  cent  theater  took  cold  and  has  now  for  the  few  weeks  left  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  charity  society. 

"Babecka,"  the  Croatian  grandmother,  comes  to  the  party  just 
to  please  the  settlement  ladies,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  peasant 
costume  embroidered  by  her  own  hands.  Her  beautiful  handiwork 
was  marketed  by  the  settlement  until  her  eyes  gave  out,  and  now 
she  is  hoping  to  return  to  Croatia,  where  she  has  relatives,  and 
will  not  have  to  go  to  "the  county." 

Year  after  year  comes  the  charming  old  Frenchwoman  whose 
•enjoyment  of  the  party  as  of  the  little  life  left  to  her  ,'ilways 
gave  pleasure  to  those  who  could  not  so  easily  and  gi'acefully  ex- 
press themselves. 

The  dependent  old  men  are  generally  a  more  serious  problem, 
because  tliey  have  not  the  simple  occupations  for  their  hands  to 
which  women  have  naturally  been  trained.  When  old  John's  eve 
was  burned  out  by  a  spark  of 
hot  metal,  and  his  great  big 
body  was  made  awkward  and 
helpless  by  his  half  blindness, 
he,  while  working  in  a  ditch, 
fell  and  broke  his  leg.  Even 
then,  with  a  blind  eye  and  a 
lame  leg,  John  still  asked  for 
work,  but  society,  being  dull 
and  not  overgenerous,  had  not 
developed  a  place  whereby  the 
handicapped  and  the  old  could 
earn  a  living  according  to  their 
powers,  so  he  had  to  beg  or 
live  an  idle,  useless  and  unin- 
teresting life  at  the  county  in- 
firmary, which  he  hated,  but 
to  which  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go. 

The  "hero"  of  our  neighbor- 
hood is  the  old  English  soldier 
•who  fought  as  a  young  fellow 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  many  ills  lives  in 
the  glorious  fact,  which  he  is 
fond  of  telling  over  and  over, 
that  he  saw  Florence  Night- 
ingale when  he  was  young  and 
a  soldier.  Now  and  then  he 
is  compelled  to  come  and 
whisper  to  the  "settlement 
lady"  that  he  needs  some 
clothes,  but  he  hopes  she  won't 
tell  it  to  anyone,  for  he  is 
proud  and  self-respecting. 

Now  and  then  there  comes 
the  old  man  who  was  a  good 
business  man  in  the  old  country,  but  drank  and  lost  his  grip,  or 
another  who  through  rheumatism  cannot  work  at  all.  The  saddest 
of  all  is  the  married  couple  whose  children  are  dead,  who  have 
no  one  to  care  for  them,  and  who,  if  they  go  to  the  poorhouse, 
must  in  many  instances  be  separated.  If  such  a  couple  chances 
to  be  interesting  and  appealing,  as  was  our  French  old  couple, 
they  may  secure  a  pension  from  a  group  of  philanthropic  young 
people. 

It  is  a  shock  to  find  how  hard-working  men  and  women  grow 
old  before  their  time.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  ask  "How  old 
are  you,  grandmother?"  and  have  a  frail,  aged-looking  person 
answer,  "forty-five,"  or  "fifty-five."  Younger,  perhaps,  than  the 
sympathetic  questioner,  but  how  different  has  been  her  life!  The 
Croatian  Babecka  began  to  work  as  soon  as  she  could  fetch  and 
carry.  She  was  married  and  had  borne  children  when  she  was  at 
our  American  high  school  age,  and  now  we  call  her  "poor  old 
Babecka." 

Does  society  or  any  one  of  us  think  rightly  of  the  wage  earning 
man  who  makes  but  an  average  of  $10  a  week,  and  of  his  wife 
who  bears  children  for  the  state,  who  cares  for  them,  gives  herself 
for  their  bringing  up,  grows  old  before  her  time  and  becomes 
at  the  last  an  unwilling  dependent  for  whom  we  have  not  planned? 
Even  in  her  old  age  she  asks  for  work.  She  and  her  husband  both 
hate  the  county  infirmary,  and  one -does  not  wonder.    Would  we 


like  to  see  our  own  put  in  such  a  place?  The  public  institution  for 
the  indigent  aged  is  planned  and  run  generally  by  an  official  political 
class  that  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  older 
communities,  and  has  not  had  the  point  of  ^view  of  the  dependent 
and  helpless.  If  the  church  would  turn  its  attention  to  this  phase 
of  our  public  life,  we  might  hope  to  see  the  helpless  and  weak, 
the  sick,  the  insane  and  the  old  cared  for  in  an  intelligent  and 
humane  manner.  Instead  of  being  coworkers  with  the  loving 
Christ,  the  church  leaves  this  delicate  work  for  self-centered  poli- 
ticians like  the  former  Cook  county  board  of  commissioners,  who 
lately  so  demoralized  these  institutions  that  care  for  those  who 
cannot  care  for  themselves.  Such  things  could  not  happen  if  the 
church  were  as  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  the  politicians 
arc  to  the  success  of  their  party  machine. 

In  England  we  see  the  individual  philanthropist,  like  Mr.  Cad- 
bury  of  Bourneville,  making  a  charming  colony  for  the  old  workers 
who  have  a  small  government  pension. 
The  Krupp  Company  01  Essen  in  Germany  has  built  a  small  gard'^n 

city,  called  Altenhof,  of  little 
cottages,  with  gardens,  for 
about  300  of  their  superan- 
nuated workers,  and  have 
added  to  the  government  pen- 
sion a  pension  of  their  own. 
Germany  not  only  has  a  gov- 
ernment insurance  against  ac- 
cident and  sickness  but  also 
gives  an  old  age  pension  at 
70  years,  and  even  though 
this  seems  almost  too  late  in 
life  to  be  of  use,  it  does  help 
to  keep  the  aged  father  and 
mother  in  their  own  home  and 
helps  them  to  hold  their  self- 
respect  to  the  end. 

One  wonders,  in  thinking  of 
this  great  need  that  has  been 
so  forgotten,  if  the  Christian 
community  has  discharged  its 
full  duty  by  supporting  a  de- 
nominational home  for  the 
aged  of  the  church.  For  even 
if  every  denomination  did  its 
duty  there  would  still  be  a 
large  group  of  uncared-for, 
self-respecting  but  helpless 
old  people. 

Denominations  or  philan- 
thropists may  provide  beau- 
tiful and  comfortable  homes 
for  the  few  men  and  women 
who  find  themselves  dependent 
in  their  old  age,  but  after  all 
it  is  only  a  small  number  that 
are  cared  for,  while  outside  there  is  that  larger  group  that  are 
neglected  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  public  institution.  For  this  a 
changing  political  party  government  that  ignores  civil  service 
standards  is  responsible. 

If  the  church  could  have  seen  that  these  weak  and  helpless  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  indeed  neighbors  that  should  have  been 
loved  and  cared  for,  they  would  have  had  the  machinery  that  could 
have  protected  them  when  they  needed  protection.  In  facing 
this  cruel  situation,  we  have  wondered  whether  the  great  church 
public  could  not  be  appealed  to.  Should  not  the  church  be  repre- 
sented in  the  county  boards?  And  why  should  these  representa- 
tives not  be  politicians,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  the  weak  and  help- 
less may  have  rest  and  quiet  and  tenderness  in  their  last  days? 

Then  we  may  say  to  the  old  who  appeal  to  us,  as  we  who  love 
our  own  are  fond  of  saying  with  Browning: 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made ; 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid!" 


— The  best  sermons  are  poor  to  those  who  never  try  to  live  them. 
— Close  communion  is  a  banquet  with  a  single  plate. 
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^                   iRwtb  BIUnwoo&  ffrost 

TN  the  morning  of  life,  Sorrow  came,  an  un-    brighter  and  longer  as  the  tired  [fathers  and 
A    welcome  and  lingering  guest.    His  presence    mothers  worked  far  into  the  night,  making  gifts 
filled  the  house.    "Ah,"  said  the  Sorrowing  One,     for  the  expectant  children. 
"I  will  rid  me  of  this  evil  spirit.   I  will  build  me 

a  new  dwelling  and  fence  it  in  and  none  can  enter          1°      twilight  the  Sorrowful  I.ady,  wrapped 
without  my  bidding."    So  the  Sorrowful  Lady    i»  sable  fur,  walked  quietly  to  and  fro,  now  and 
built  a  new  house.    High  walls,  grim  and  gray,    t^^n  pausing  to  listen  to  a  group  of  children 
surrounded  it  and  at  the  gate  stood  a  porter    Planning  for  the  approaching  Christmas  Day. 

whose  name  was  Reason.                                                                               .  ,  , 

"Look,  look,  sister!"  cried  a  little  lad,  point- 

The  Sorrowing  One  took  up  her  abode  in  the  ing  to  the  long  row  of  evergreen  trees,  now 
new  mansion  with  expectant  heart,  but  alas,  she  covered  with  a  soft  mantle  of  snow,  "there  are 
was  alone!  She  walked  in  her  garden  at  noontide,  ever  so  many  Christmas  trees.  Why  can't  we 
The  tall  treetops  waved  in  the  breeze  and  just  over  have  just  one!"  "Hush,  dear,"  said  his  sister, 
the  edge  of  the  walls  she  could  see  the  brightly  "they  belong  to  a  great  lady.  She  will  have 
colored  frocks  of  her  neighbors  and  often  children  them  filled  with  presents  for  all  the  children 
would  stop  in  their  play  and  peer  through  the  in  her  house."  The  words  fell  like  lead  upon 
iron  bars  of  the  huge  gate  beside  which  stood  the  the  heart  of  the  Sorrowing  One,  and  she 
porter  Reason.                                                  sighed  as  she  turned  restlessly  away.    But  yet 

again  the  voices  of  the  children  floated  toward 

"Whynotlettheselittleonesenterand bring                      glanced  through  the  iron  gateway 

life  into  this  house?"  said  Reason.    "Ah,  but                           ^.^^^            ^^^^p  ^  ^1^^^^^ 

they  would  also  bring  Sorrow,"  said  she.  "Keep    ^j^^^  ^^^^^^      y^^^  ^^^^  ^  li^^l^  ^^ipp^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  gates  closely  barred,  for  I  will  not" — and  her        j  xi.               r  ^-u      i.  u 

^              ^          ,  V/     VY  1  xxwi.      auvA                ^jjg  voice  of  the  child,  as  it  rang  out 

voice  was  vibrant  with  anguish — "I  will  not  let    •            1    j      u     •           •  j  j  t.       r  4.1, 

*                                in  the  clear,  cold  air,  reminded  her  of  the 

Sorrow  enter  here."                                          •  , 

singing  child. 

Thus  she  lived  for  many  weary  months,  until           ..qj^,  ^j^^er  dear,  it  is  all  dark  in  the  big 
one  day  at  eventide  as  she  walked  in  the  garden,    j^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^  ^^^^1^        ^1^^  Christ  Child, 
the  music  of  a  child  singing  came  to  her  ears,    j      ^f^^j^           ^^^^  ^y... 
The  notes  were  clear  and  joyous  and  she  strained 

every  nerve  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  song.    The           "The  light  for  the  Christ  Child,"  repeated 
singing  child  drew  nearer,  and  stepping  lightly    the  lady  to  herself;  "will  he  pass  me  by?" 
to  the  iron  gate  lifted  the  latch,  but  alas!  the  bar 

was  fast.    Still  singing,  he  passed  on,  under  the          The  old  porter.  Reason,  crouched  in  a  corner 
garden  wall  and  down  the  lane.                            of  the  wall.    The  Sorrowing  One  ran  to  him, 

wrenched  the  key  from  him  and  with  trembling 
A  strange  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  the    ^^^^^  unlocked  the  gate  and  flung  open  wide  the 
Sorrowful  Lady:    "Arise,  and  open  the  gate-    -^^^  ^^^^      ..^ome,  children,"  she  cried,  "we 
the  gate  of  your  heart-for  this  is  Joy."  She  rose          ^-^^^       ^^^^^^            Christ  Child  and  we 
up  quickly  and  ran  to  the  gate,  but  the  key  was    ^-^^  ^^^^  ^  wonderful  Christmas  tree  with  the 
kept  by  the  porter,  Reason,  and  he  had  fled,     ^^j^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^p^                   ^ome!"  And 
She  then  ran  and  looked  over  the  high  wall,          ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^       ^^^^     ^i^^  li^^l^ 
but  the  child  had  passed  on,  still  singing,  and  j^^^ 
entered  the  house  of  a  poor  laborer  and  joy  was 

in  their  home.                                      '                  The  children  shouted  fof  joy  and  trooped 

The  Sorrowful  Lady  leaned  on  the 'gate    ^^^^^^      but  the  Sorrowful  Lady  saw  not  the 

J        .                                                         bright  faces  of  the  children,  she  heard  not  their 
and  wept.  ° 

glad  cries,  for  as  she  stopped  to  look  into  the 

Winter  came,  and  with  It  the  glad  Christmas    face  of  the  cripple,  a  pure  light  shone  from  his 

season.    The  shouts  of  the  children  rang  out    head  and  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  for  she 

clearer  and  the  lights  in  the  houses  gleamed    clasped  the  hand  of  the  Christ  Child ! 

i 
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Every  child:  A  Christmas  MoraUty 


BY   HAROLD  BEGBIE 

Author  of  "Twice-Born  Men,"  Etc. 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II. 

IN  A  MOMENT  the  doors  of  the  house  burst  open,  and 
the  members  came  flooding  in,  white,  guilty  and  panic- 
stricken.    The  speaker  was  standing.    Everybody  in  the 
galleries  was  on  his  feet.    There  was  a  din  of  many  voices. 

The  speaker  raised  his  hand  and  cried  out  that  search 
must  be  made  for  the  child.  An  old  man  standing  in  front  of 
the  table  close  to  the  cloak  of  Jesus  knelt  upon  the  floor 
and  burst  into  tears.  Someone  raised  his  voice  and  called 
out  that  the  disappearance  of  the  child  was  a  judgment  of 
God.  The  prime  minister  said:  "We  have  sinned  in  quar- 
reling between  ourselves ;  let  us  make  reparation  by  search- 
ing for  the  lost  child.  Which  of  us  can  dare  to  think  of  him 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  our  streets  and  the  evil  of  our 
city?" 

And  the  house  decided  that  no  business  should  be  transacted 
until  the  child  was  found.  The  speaker  should  remain  in  the 
chair.  The  members  should  go  out  and  seek  the  child.  Not 
a  moment  must  be  lost.  Nothing  should  be  done  till  the 
child  was  restored. 

***** 

THE  HOUSE  emptied.  In  his  chair  the  speaker  sat 
alone,  looking  at  the  cloak. of  Jesus  spread  upon  the  floor. 
He  had  vowed  that  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  the 
child  was  found.  He  would  fast  and  pray,  and  keep  vigil — 
the  soul  of  the  nation  repenting  for  a  great  sin. 

The  hours  passed,  and  night  came.    Slowly  the  night  crept 
away  and  morning  stole  into  the  house. 

The  speaker  came  from  his  chair  and  knelt  down  beside 
the  cloak  of  Jesus.  "I  will  pray  that  the  child  may  be  found," 
he  said,  "or  that  God  may  mercifully  and  miraculously  place 
it  once  more  upon  this  holy  cloak." 

But  as  he  knelt  there  he  saw  that  the  cloak  was  heavy  with 
rain  and  spattered  with  mud.  And  at  last  he  came  to  wonder 
whether  this  sorry  poor  cloak  could  be  in  very  truth  the  cloak 
of  Jesus. 

He  rose  sadly  from  his  knees  and  returned  wearily  to  his 
chair.  The  day  passed,  and  still  he  was  troubled  with  doubt, 
frowning  upon  the  cloak,  and  wondering  in  his  soul. 

Night  came,  and  he  slept  in  his  chair. 

So  deep  was  the  slumber  of  this  solitary  man  in  the  for- 
saken house  that  he  did  not  wake  till  Christmas  Eve,  and 
when  he  wakened  it  was  to  hear  the  lobbies  outside  filled  with 
the  clamor  of  many  voices,  and  to  see  the  doors  of  the  house 
thrusting  inwards. 

He  did  not  rise  to  liis  feet,  but  slowly  opening  his  eyes  he 
let  his  gaze  fall  first  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus  and  then, 
frowning  with  sorrow  and  regret,  he  looked  toward  the 
opening  doors.  *  *  * 

MEN  WERE  pouring  quickly  into  the  house.  Each  man 
carried  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  ej'es  of  all  were 
bright  with  joy.  "I  have  found  the  child!"  cried  the  first. 
"No;  it  is  I  who  have  found  him!"  cried  the  second.  "Neither 
of  you,  but  I !"  cried  the  third. 

And  then  all  the  men  cried  out  that  they  had  found  the 
child,  the  true  child  of.  Jesus,  and  they  pressed  forward  and 
showed  their  burdens  to  the  speaker. 

"I  searched  the  house,"  said  the  first  man,  "even  to  the 
very  crypt,  and  when  T  was  sure  the  child  had  not  hidden 
himself  here,  I  went  out  into  the  streets  and  looked  for  him 
there.  And  I  saw  many  children  that  seemed  to  me  the  child 
of  Jesus,  but  I  was  wise  and  not  to  be  deceived.  I  knew 
that  the  child  of  Jesus  was  different  from  all  other  children. 
I  knew  how  he  would  look  when  I  found  him.  And  so. 
though  many  appealed  to  me  for  pity,  I  pressed  forward.  I 
journeyed  for  days  and  nights,  never  resting,  and  at  last 
found  this  little  one,  the  true  child  of  Jesus,  lying  alone  and 
sleeping  in  a  woman's  arms  on  the  steps  of  a  church.  Look  in 
his  face.  Look  in  his  eyes.  It  is  the  verv  child  that  was 
lost." 
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And  the  others  would  not  look  at  the  child,  but  persisted 
that  they,  too,  had  resisted  the  appeal  of  many  children  and 
had  found  the  only  true  child  of  Jesus. 

One  said  that  he  had  found  the  child  alone  in  the  streets ; 
another  that  he  found  the  child  naked  and  starving  in  a 
cellar;  another  that  he  had  found  the  child  in  a  hospital; 
another  that  he  had  snatched  the  child  from  a  drunken  man 
who  was  beating  him;  another  that  he  had  discovered  tlie 
child  in  a  skim ;  another  that  he  had  found  the  child  at  a 
prison  gate;  and  another  that  he  had  rescued  the  child  from 
drowning  in  the  river,  where  a  woman  had  cast  it. 

And  the  speaker  stood  before  the  chair  and  each  man 
pressed  forward  with  the  child  that  he  had  found  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him. 

"Sir,"  they  cried,  "look  upon  this  child,  and  say  whether 
it  is  not  indeed  the  child  of  Jesus." 

And  the  speaker  looked  in  turn  upon  each  man's  child,  and 
to  every  man  in  turn  he  said  the  same  words. 

"That  is  the  true  child.   Lay  him  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus." 

i}i  r}i  ^  ^ 

NOW,  WHILE  the  speaker  was  looking  upon  the  children 
presented  before  him,  the  doors  of  the  house  stood 
open  and  the  multitude  of  members  increased  at.  every 
moment,  each  man  carrying  a  child  in  his  arms.  And  after 
the  members  came  a  great  host  of  men  and  women,  each 
carrying  a  child  and  pressing  forward  to  the  speaker's  chair. 
Among  these  people  were  the  princes  and  ambassadors,  the 
peers  and  the  bishops,  the  journalists  and  the  strangers,  the 
clerks  and  the  doorkeepers,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  the 
house  when  the  child  disappeared. 

And  after  them  came  a  multitude  of  people  who  had  heard 
the  news  and  who  had  made  search  for  the  child.  Among 
them  were  the  three  dancing  girls,  the  princess,  the  two  priests 
and  the  woman  who  had  lost  the  child  of  her  love.  And  the 
dancing  girls  were  weeping,  and  they  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  the  speaker,  each  presenting  the  child  she  had  found 
and  pleading  to  him  that  he  should  say  she  had  found  the 
true  child  that  was  lost.  And  he  said  to  each  of  them  in  turn, 
"That  is  the  true  child.  Lay  him  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus." 
And  they  went  away  with  gladness  and  joy. 

Then  canre  the  princess  and  said,  "I  know  that  I  have  foilnd 
the  true  child.  For  Jesus  showed  it  to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  car- 
riage, and  although  I  looked  upon  it  but  for  a  moment,  yet 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  child.  And  this  is 
indeed  the  very  child  that  Jesus  showed  to  me.  I  found  it 
sorrowful  and  neglected  in  an  orphanage  where  none  would 
take  notice  of  it,  none  would  play  with  it ;  and  as  I  came  upon 
it,  it  looked  at  me  and  stretched  out  its  little  arms,  and  fell 
weeping  upon  my  breast." 

The  speaker  said,  "That  is  the  true  child.  Lay  him  upon 
the  cloak  of  Jesus." 

Then  the  two  priests  pressed  forward,  and  one  said :  "Sir, 
you  are  mistaken.  Jesus  stood  before  me  in  the  street  and 
spoke  with  me  and  I  know  the  child  that  he  carried  in  his 
arms.  It  was  raining,  and  the  little  one  was  wet.  Look  at  this 
child  that  I  have  found.  See,  the  clothes  are  sodden  with 
rain.  See  how  hungry  it  looks,  and  how  cold,  and  how 
pitiful.  I  found  it  in  a  den  of  thieves,  in  a  place  of  squalor 
and  crime,  where  police  dare  not  go ;  and  it  is  full  of  disease 
and  is  in  peril  of  death,  and  it  has  heard  no  language  save 
curses  and  blasphemies,  nor  seen  anything  all  the  days  of  its 
life  but  brutality  and  vice.  Surely  this  is  the  little  one  of 
God — the  child  that  should  be  rescued  by  the  state." 

And  the  speaker  regarded  the  child  and  said,  "That  is 
the  true  child.    Lay  him  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus." 

Then  the  other  priest  came  forward  and  said :  "Sir,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  child  is  the  veritable  child  which  Jesus 
carried  in  his  arms.  For,  although  it  was  raining  and  the 
cloak  of  Jesus  was  heavy  with  wet,  yet  did  he  so  shield  the 
child  that  no  rain  could  fall  upon  it.  And,  moreover,  the 
child  was  sweetly  robed  and  was  well-liking,  and  had  no 
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taint  of  disease,  but  looked  rather  like  an  angel  of  God. 
And  this  child  that  I  have  found  is  the  child  of  rich  parents 
who  neglect  it  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  leave  it 
to  nurses  who  care  not  whether  it  thrive  or  no.  Look  how 
finely  it  is  dressed,  but  how  sorrowful  are  its  eyes.  I  am 
very  sure  it  is  the  child  that  Jesus  rescued;  for  Jesus  did  not 
fear  poverty  but  warned  against  riches,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
the  child  of  poor  parents  than  the  child  of  the  rich." 

The  speaker  looked  upon  the  child  and  said,  "That  is 
the  true  child.    Lay  him  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus." 

And  those  who  saw  this  thing  marveled  that  as  each 
one  laid  down  his  child  the  cloak  of  Jesus  was  large  enough 
to  enfold  them  all.  But  many  saw  only  the  suffering  and 
woe  of  these  innumerable  children  and  were  filled  with  fear 
of  God's  indignation  and  wrath  against  them. 

*       *       *       *  ^ 

'T'HEN  CAME  the  woman  who  had  lost  the  child  of  her 
•»■    love,  and  stood  before  the  table,  and  said  nothing,  but 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker. 
And  a  silence  fell  upon  the  house. 

The  speaker  regarded  her,,  and  said,  "Have  you  also  found 
the  child  that  was  lost?" 

And  the  woman  said,  "I  have  found  Everychild." 

"How  may  we  know,"  asked  the  speaker,  "that  the  child 
which  you  have  found  is  indeed  Everychild,  the  son  of 
Everyman?  Tell  us,  first,  where  you  have  found  him,  and 
by  what  signs  you  think  him  to  be  this  Everychild." 

Then  the  woman  anwered  r.nd  said:  "When  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  the  sorrowful  and  forlorn  Jesus  came  to 
me  and  with  his  hands  offered  to  me  a  little  child.  But  I 
rebuked  him  and  said,  'Take  die  child  to  one  who  is  child- 
less,' for  my  heart  was  full  of  Hving  memories.  And  I  fled 
from  him  that  I  might  no^  longer  see  his  eyes.  But  I  could 
not  forget  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  They  were  ever  before 'me,- 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  sinned.  Then  I  turned  from  the  city 
and  went  into  the  fields  where  my  little  dead  one  is  laid 
under  the  trees.  And  I  gathered  flowers  and  placed  them 
upon  the  grave,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  name  that 
was  once  sweet  to  my  lips.  Atid  as  I  kneeled  there  the  tears 
rose  to  my  eyes  and  a  great  sob  burst  from  my  lips;  and 
I  cried  to  God  to  give  me  back  my  child,  even  to  this  world 
of  sorrow,  even  to  this  life  of  tribulation  and  pain — for  my 
breast  ached  for  the  presence  of  his  body.  But  there  was 
no  answer  to  my  cry. 

"Then  [  raised  myself  from  the  ground,  and,  suddenly, 
as  I  stood  upright,  I  krtew  that  the  child  which  Jesus  had 
offered  to  me  was  crying  out  for  a  mother,  even  as  I  had 
cried  out  for  my  child  that  is  dead.  And  I  was  stricken  with 
a  grief  that  was  like  a  fierce  blow,  and  my  heart  was  pierced 
by  the  sharpness  of  compassion,  as  it  were  with  a  spear. 
And  I  cried  out,  'I  will  search  for  the  child,  and  I  will  find 
him.  and  I  will  be  a  mother  lo  him.' 

"Then  came  many  people  running  with  haste.  And  one 
stopped  and  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  seen  the  child  of  Jesus 
that  was  lost.  And  another  ran  past  me  holding  a  child 
in  his  arms  and  crying  out  very  gladly,  T  have  found  the 
child.  I  have  found  the  child!'  But  I  stood  where  I  was. 
And  my  heart  said  to  me:  'This  child  that  is  lost  and  for 
which  many  now  seek  in  divers  places,  is  the  child  of  Every- 
man ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  to  be  sought  here  or  there, 
but  only  where  Everyman  dwells,  which  is  Everywhere.' 
And  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  my  dead  child  and  waited. 

"Then  saw  i  a  vision  that  was  a  vision  of  the  world.  I 
saw  men  fighting  and  struggling,  and  women  pressing  for- 
ward to  be  in  a  little  glad  place  that  was  bright  with  flowers 
and  warm'  with  sunshine.  And  the  voices  of  men  were 
raised,  quarreling  and  fierce;  and  on  its  sides  was  pressure 
—the  pressure  of  a  great  host.  Many  fell  and  were  trampled 
upon.  Many  strove  to  free  themselves  and  escape,  but  could 
not.  And  all  about  them  was  a  vast  darkness  filled  with 
shadows  and  cold.  And  I  looked  into  this  darkness  and 
saw  that  one  lay  there  who  was  in  utmost  need  and  stricken 
even  to  the  death.  At  the  first,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  ■  I 
thought  it  was  Jesus  who  lay  there,  and  I  trembled  and 
feared,  for  I  had  rebuked  him  and  fled  from  him.  But  I 
looked  again  and  drew  nearer  to  the  great  darkness ;  and  as 
I  approached  nearer  I  saw  that  it  was  not  Jesus  who  lay 


there  but  he  for  whom  my  soul  craved,  my  little  dead  one. 
Then  did  my  heart  break  within  me,  and  I  ran  forward  and 
flung  myself  upon  the  darkness  to  rescue  my  child.  And  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  arms,  and  I  seized  him  like 
an  animal  in  hunger  and  pressed  him  to  my  breast  and  wept 
upon  him  and  cried,  'My  little  one,  my  little  one!' 

"As  I  held  him  strained  to  my  heart,  I  looked  to  right 
and  to  left  for  a  way  of  escape  from  the  great  darkness. 

"And  as  1  stood  there  I  saw  men  groping  like  shadows  in 
the  darkness,  and.  groaning,  and  fiercely  quarreling  among 
themselves  as  to  which  way  they  should  go.  And  as  they 
quarreled  I  heard  a  sound  of  whimpering  pain  all  about 
them,  and  I  saw  that  they  dragged  with  them  great  guns  rid- 
ing on  mighty  v,fheels,  and  iron  chests  that  were  full  of 
treasure,  and  monstrous  loads  of  immense  books  that  were 
filled  with  laws ;  and  I  saw  that  these  things  and  the  feet  of 
those  that  dragged  them  passed  over  the  bodies  of  little 
children. 

"I  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  set  down  my  own  child, 
and  ran  forward  to  lift  up  the  fallen  children  who  whimpered 
in  grievous  pain.  And  every  child  that  I  lifted  from-  the 
ground  was  crushed  and  bleeding,  and  the  bodies  were 
starved,  and  the  hearts  were  all  broken  for  the  lack  of  love. 
And  as  I  lifted  them  and  cherished  them  I  forgot  my  own 
child,  and  each  child  that  I  saved  became  to  me  my  very 
own  child,  and  clung  to  my  neck  and  called  me  mother  and 
kissed  me.  So  that  it  was  sweet  even  in  that  awful  dark- 
ness. And  as  I  lifted  them  and  restored  them,  I  called  aloud 
to  those  who  we're  dragging  the  great  loads  and  who  were 
quarreling  so  beastiike  among  themselves  that  they  murdered 
little  children.  But  they  neither  heeded  me  nor  looked  down 
upon  the  trampled  babes.  They  pressed  forward  crying, 
'Progress  !  Progress !  The  future !  The  future !  The  dawn 
vvill  soon  come.  The  way  grows  plainer.  Onward!  On- 
ward !'  I  cried  to  them,  'The  future  that  ye  seek  is'^leven  now 
under  your  feet,  you  trample  it  to  death.'  But  they  paid  no 
heed  to  me.  Then  I  flung  myself  in  their  path,  and  stood 
before  them  with  a  child  in  my  arms,  and  I  held  him  up  and 
said  to  them,  'Behold  the  future !   Save  him  and  you  save  all.' 

"As  I  uttered  ■  this  cry  the  vision  passed  suddenly  away. 
I  found  myself  standing  by  the  grave  of  my  little  dead  one, 
alone. 

"Then  I  saw  a  man  running  swifty,  and  another  following, 
and  they  carried  each  man  a  child  in  his  arms.  And  the 
one  man '  called  over  his  shoulder  to  him  that  followed,  'I 
have  found  the  true  child.'  And  the  other,  'Nay,  but  it  is 
I  who  have  found  him.' 

"I  stood  and  watched  them  go  by,  knowing  that  each  man 
carried  the  child  that  he  desired  to  be  the  child.  And  I  re- 
membered wb:it  my  heart  had  said  to  me.    And  I  waited. 

"As  I  waited  there  came  toward  me  a  child  that  was  like 
the  child  Jesus  when  he  lay  upon  his  mother's  breast.  1 
did  not  run  forward  to  greet  him,  but  waited  in  fear,  hun- 
gering that  he  should  choose  me,  feeling  myself  unworthy. 
And  this  child's  face  was  shining  with  the  glow  of  sunrise, 
and  his  eyes  were  bright  like  stars,  and  his  lips  v/ere  like 
roses,  and  his  garments  had  the  whiteness  of  lilies.  And 
I  wouTd  have  bowed  myself  to  the  ground  and  worshiped  him, 
but  something  he]d  me  so  that  I  could  do  naught  but  stand 
and  wait. 

"Then  this  ciiild  came  to  me  and  took  one  of  my  hands, 
and  looked  np  in  my  face  and  smiled  upon  me. 
"I  said  to  him,  'Lord  Child,  tell  me  thy  name?' 
"And  he.  answered  and  said,  'I  am  called  Everychild.' 
"Then  I  said  to  him,  'Thou  art  Everychild,  the  son  of 
Everyman,  and  thy  dwelling  is  Everywhere,  yet  surely  art  thou 
also  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.' 

"And  the  child  said  to  me,  'Nay,  I  am  not  that  Holy  One. 
But  once  he  touched  me  with  his  hands,  and  ever  since  I 
have  been  something  like  unto  him.' 

"I  asked,  'Everychild,  when  touched  he  thee  with  his  hands  ?' 
"And  the  child  answered  and  said,  'I  was  in  the  \yorld  when 
he  lived  among  men.  And  one  day,  as  I  played  in  the  dust 
under  the  cool  shadow  of  a  green  tree,  I  saw  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  company  who  disputed  among  themselves  and 
asked  him  questions.  And  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  play 
(Continued  on  page  1849) 
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Flag  Above  Boys'  Mission  School,  Sidon 


kHE    GREATEST    sight    I  saw 
during  five  months  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire  was  five  tin  cans 
They   were  made   from   Standard  Oil 
cans,  and  in  themselves  were  in  no  wise 
notable,  not  even  being  painted.  Al- 
though   priceless    and    powerful,  they 
were  merely  tucked  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  bookcases  of  Dr.  Franklin  E. 
Hoskins's  home  in  Beirut,  safes  being 
luxuries  on  the  mission  field.   Those  old 
tin  cans,  which  would  not  get  a  second 
glance  on  a  rubbish  heap,  represented  a 
mightier  force  than  the  significant  ruined 
crusader  castle  at  Sidon.    They  were 
more  potent  than  the  Turkish  constitu- 
jrmy,  or  than  the  Syrian  Protea- 
se which  majestically  crowns 
of  Beirut,  the  greatest  edu- 
istitution  on  the  mission  field. 

try  to  find  comparisons  for 
iparable?  The  five  incon- 
tin  cans  contained  the  original 
of  the  Arabic  translation 
Scriptures.  When  Dr.  Hos-, 
kins  uncovered  them 
for  me,  I  felt  as  I  did 
when  a  friend  in  the 
state  department  at 
Washington  let  me 
look  upon  the  original 
declaration  of  i  n  d  e  - 
pendence.  Even  a 
dullard  who  is  permitted  to  see  these  old  papers,  whereon  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  wrought  devotedly, 
perceives  lhat  here  is  the  fundamental  agency  for  the  overthrow 
of  Islam;  the  influence  which  has  worked  as  leaven  of  light  in  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  the  literature  which  has  been  carried  to  Japan  and 
China,  India  and  Persia,  and  the  Sudan,  Morocco,  South  America 
and  scattered  points  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  these 
tin  cans  lay  the  hope  of  a  race,  the  regeneration  of  an  ancient 
speech,  and  the  earnest  of  the  triumph  of  the  cross  on  that  soil 
where  in  very  fact  the  cross  itself  was  erected. 

Under  the  spell  of  that  epochal  translation  work,  which  has  put 
•the  gospel  story  into  the  present  speech  of  the  land  where  it 
first  was  enacted  and  recorded,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  aside  to 
other  phases  of  American  influence  in  the  Holy  Land.  Arabic,  the 
beautiful  language  of  literature,  is  also  the  only  language  of  Islam.. 
Wherever  the  Koran  goes,  be  it  to  China,  the  PhiHppines  or  New 
York  City,  it  carries  v/ith  it  the  Arabic  tongue.  One  learns  with 
pride  that  the  choicest  Arabic  literature  now  extant  is  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  we  see  before  us  in  these  five  tin  cans. 

Nowhere  on  earth,  except  in  Beirut,  is  the  Bible  translated  and 
produced  in  Arabic.  Here  alone  until  within  recent  months,  Arabic 
Christian  literature  has  been  produced.  The  mission  press  at  Beirut 
is  the  flowing  well  whose  streams  of  refreshing  have  spread  to 
all  the  earth.  If  any  reader  thinks  that  missions  are  a  petty  thing, 
let  him  remember  that  there  have  already  issued  from  this  press 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in 
portions,  and,  now  that  the  day  of  liberty  and  enhghtenment  is 
come,  this  is  but  a  firstfruit  of  the  great  harvest. 

That  mission  press  is  only  one  of  the  romantic  discoveries — and 
it  is  usually  a  discovery  for  the  average  tourist — which  the  traveler 
makes  in  the  Christmas  land.  For  all  Syria  is  dominated  by 
thoughts  of  the  Life.  Here  is  the  place  of  Christian  beginnings. 
This  soil  is  sacred.  Every  mountain  that  lifts  its  head  above  the 
horizon  has  some  association  with  Scripture.  Almost  every  village 
is  a  survival  of  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Wandering  to  and  fro,  the 
traveler  lives  again  the  great  history  here  enacted.  This  small 
stretch  of  land  called  Syria  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
human  race  than  all  the  proud  miles  over  which  the  Caesars  or 
Alexanders  or  Xerxes  wielded  dominion.  It  was  over  these  very 
hills  that  the  Christmas  star  first  shone.  To  the  night-watching 
shepherds,  such  as  I  have  seen  many  times  in  Syria,  the  glory 


A  Street  in  Sidon 


song  of  Christmas  was  chorused. 
Out  of  this  land  came  the  story 
which  is  making  over  the  world. 
The  familiar  scenes  of  its  daily 
life  which  take  on  new  vividness 
to  one  whose  eyes  have  beheld 
them,  have  colored  the  thinking 
of  billions  of  members  of  the 
human  race.  Here  in  Syria 
burst  upon  the  darkened  eyes  of  mankind  the  Light  of  the  world. 

Now  the  torch  which  has  been  passed  on  until  it  has  encircled 
the  globe  is  returning  to  its  native  land.  We  concede  the  credit 
for  most  modern  progress  to  Christianity ;  with  the  turnings  of  the 
wheels  of  time,  that  progress  has  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  is 
transforming  its  life.  The  whole  world  is  learning  of  the  new  stir 
in  Turkey.  The  genesis  thereof  may  be  found  in  the  Christian 
propaganda.  Whoever  searches  zealously  for  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  new  life  of  the  Near  East  will  discover  that  American 
missions  are  a  bottom  factor.  The  social  and  economic  and  reli- 
gious turmoil  of  our  own  day  invests  with  present  interest  this 
Syria  mission  which,  since  1819,  has  labored  unflaggingly  for  the  re- 
demption of  the.  land  which  our  Lord  loved  best. 

In  the  new  Hght  which  the  Christmas  star  is  diffusing  over  the 
earth  it  is  tragic  to  visit  the  little  Presbyterian  cemetery  at  Beirut. 
Would  that  some  visioned  pen  could  write  a  Gray's  elegy  over  a 
mission  churchyard.  Here  lie  the  pioneers  of  nearly  a  century  ago, 
who,  with  scarcely  any  equipment  and  only  an  indomitable  faith, 
began  the  enterprise  which  has  had  so  many  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. How  numerous  are  the  graves !  And  so  many  of  them 
are  little  children !  Musing  amid  these  simple  headstones,  we 
recall  that  in  those  early  days  the  alien  Americans  had  not  learned ' 
the  science  of  living  in  an  Oriental  land.  It  was  a  terrible  toll  that 
these  fathers  and  mothers  paid  for  the  privilege  of  preaching 
the  gospel  amid  the  scenes  of  the  Master's  own  ministry.  To  see 
only  this  tragic  cemeter)'  and  nothing  else  would  raise  a  question- 
in  one's  mind  as  to  whether,  after  all,  missions  are  worth  all ' 
they  cost. 

In  the  cemetery  is  a  good  place  to  read  the  chronicle  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Syria  mission.    Whatever  the  ills  of  these  pioneers,. 


Zahleh,  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains — 30,000  of  Its  Former  Residents 
Are  in  the  United  States 

ennui  was  certainly  not  one  of  them.    Here  are  mentions  of  ar- 
rests and  stonings  and  mobs  and  persecutions  and  massacres  of 
Christians  and  wars  and  plagues — it  was  an  exciting  life  which  those 
missionaries  lived.    Nor  has  it  yet  grown  commonplace.    The  bap- 
tism of  a  single  Moslem  convert  was  an  event  to  be  written  large 
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■in  the  record.  This  entry  shows  jubilation  over  an  imperial  irade 
.abolishing  the  death  penalty  for  Moslems  who  became  Christians. 
Little  did  Smith  and  Van  Dyck  dream,  in  their  hours  of  wildest 
'hope,  of  the  day  when  a  great  Protestant  university,  founded 
'by  their  own  mission,  and  with  nearly  a  thousand  students,  and 
worthy  in  material  equipment  to  rank  with  the  foremost  universities 
in  America,  should  rise  on  these  heights  which  they  knew  so  well ; 
•or  that  among  its  stu- 
dents should  be  scores 
of  Moslem  youth  from 
the  foremost  homes  in 
the  land.  Still  less  could 
these  inheritors  of  hard- 
ship imagine  that  close 
by  their  own  graves, 
within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, large  companies  of 
Christians,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Turkish 
army — that  army  which 
was  the  dread  instrti- 
ment  of  the  caliph — 
should  gather  unrebuked 
to  worship  the  Saviour 
who  reveals  the  Father. 

Such  contrasts  as  these 
are  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  missions. 
One  must  compare  the 
dauntless  labors  of  these  e^rly  handicapped  translators,  splendid 
scholars  that  they  were,  with  the  present  great  mission  press  and 
its  staff  of  fifty  workers,  with  a  capacity  for  50,000  Bibles  a  year, 
and  a  record,  up  to  date,  of  more  than  700,000,000  pages  of  Chris- 
tian literature  issued — veritable  "leaves  of  healing"  for  the  na- 
tions— two-thirds  of  which  are  the  Scriptures  themselves.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  reference  Bible  upon  which  Dr.  Hoskins 
is  working  is  completed — and  it  is  more  than  half  done — there 
will  be  in  the  American  mission  press,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Syria  mission  and  the  American  Bible  Society,  eight  complete 
sets  of  plates  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic. 

In  all  the  Moslem  world  there  is  nothing  to  match  this.  The 
green  flag  of  the  "holy  war"  is  not  equal  to  it  in  potency.  Indeed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  one  other  agency,  this  mission  press  has 
broken  the  power  of  that  long-dreaded  green  flag  which  all  the 
world  now  knows  to  be  henceforth  an  impotent  rag.  From  this 
press  has,  until  very  lately,  poured  forth  all  the  Arabic  Christian 
literature  that  the  whole  world  has  known.  It  is  the  parent  of  the 
new  Nile  mission  press  at  Cairo,  which  will  not  issue  the  Bible,  but 
will  deal  in  polemical  literature  in  the  new  war  against  Islam. 

This  spring  flows  in  many  streams.  The  300  Russian  schools  that 
are'  maintained  in  Syria  buy  their  books  and  maps  here.  On  the 
list  of  publications  issued  by  the  press  are  700  titles.  Even  the 
Gregorians  buy  their  Bibles  of  the  mission  press.    A  curious  side- 


A  Missionary  in  Syria 

George  A.  ForjJ,  D.  D.,  head  of  Presbyterian 
school  In  Sldon 


light  upon  the  swift  growth  of  revolutionary  sentiment  in  Turkey 
was  thrown  by  the  statement  that,  during  four  years  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  constituiion,  the  mission  press  sold  all  over  the  land, 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  copies  of  D'Aubigne's  "Reformation." 
Some  men  in  Turkey,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face, think  they  see  a  connection  between  this  dynamic  literature 
of  unrest  and  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

Even  as  a  bibliophile  would  love  to  rummage  among  the  old 
books  in  Dr.  Hoskins'3  library,  so  a  printer  man  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  practical  problems  of  this  novel  printing  house.  Every  letter 
in  Arabic  has  four  vowelings,  and  some  letters  have  twenty-five 
separate  forms.  So  it  is  possible  for  the  printer  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  hundred  different  forms  of  a  single  letter.  Knowing  the 
printers'  case  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  for  the  American 
boy,  who  masters  it  between  whiles.  Because  it  is  a  pioneer  and  an 
originator,  the  mission  press  has  a  type  foundry,  and  makes  its  own 
type  molds.  The  men  of  the  press  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
do  better  work  than  any  Moslem  press  in  the  world;  and  one  has 
only  to  see  and  feel  a  sample  of  the  beautiful  Bibles  to  believe  this. 
This  $100,000  plant  is  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  more 
impressive  than  any  of  the  foreign  cathedrals  that  rear  their  spires 
toward  the  clear  Syrian  skies. 

A  startling  fact  soon  appears  to  the  traveler  who  looks  beneath 
the  surface.  It  is  nothing  k-ss  than  that  the  gospel  is  depopulating 
the  Holy  Land !  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  the  Star,  is  not  interested 
in  the  tourists  who  come  seeking  "local  color"  concerning  the  first 
Christmas  where  none  is  to  be  found;  it  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  grave  economic  crisis 
which  has  come  upon  it.  For 
the  brightest  and  best  of  its 
workers  have  gone  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Presbyterian  church 
at  Beirut  has  diminished  in 
attendance  because  its  mem- 

(Continued  on  page  1850) 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

=  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES  = 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Bradford 
Horton  is  working  his  way  through  the 
Prestonbury  Theological  Seminary  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  mother's  wishes.  He  is  soloist  in 
Second  church,  does  indexing  for  Preston  bank 
and  tutors  the  grandson  of  Richard  Elmore, 
the  bank's  president,  to  whose  daughte'i"  he  is 
greatly   attracted.     A   fellow   student,  Austin 


Sleighton,  becomes  his  loyal  friend,  but  jealousy 
has  made  him  a  bitter  enemy  in  Oren-Toole, 
bank  employee.  "O.-T."  evolves  a  plan  for 
Horton's  undoing.  He  makes  up  a  package 
containing  $2,000  in  banknotes,  replaces  the 
amount  in  the  bank's  safe  with  a  similar  pack- 
age containing  strips  of  paper,  and  hires  an 
old   beggar   to   hide   the   money   in  Horton's 


bedroom.  Horton  discovers  the  man,  who 
proves  to  be  his  own  father,  angrily  forces  the 
package  back  upon  him,  buys  a  ticket  for  new 
York  and  starts  him  off  on  the  train.  In  an 
anguish  of  self-accusation  and  regret,  Horton 
finally  confesses  to  Sleighton  that  he  is  only 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Hortons.  He  is  ar- 
rested for  the  theft  of  the  banknotes. 


CHAPTER  V 11. —Continued 

BRADFORD  HORTON,  in  the  meantime,  returning  irom  din- 
ner, had  found  on  his  table  a  small  vase  holding  a  single 
white  carnation.  "Miss  Jickers  again,"  he  said,  smiling. 
But  that  was  his  last  happy  moment  that  afternoon.  The  events 
of  the  preceding  night  and  the  morning  just  past  were  fresh  in 
his  mind,  and  his  conscience  was  in  active  rebellion  against  the  part 
he  had  played  with  his  lather.  His  Greek  Testament  had  lost  its 
usual  charm :  an  attempt  to  study  Hebrew  brought  no  better 
result.  Before  him  on  the  page  stood  the  abject  figure  of  a 
pleading  old  man.    Conscience  had  led  him  to  her  judgment  bar. 

"You  are  not  happy,"  began  the  self-arraigninent.  "What  is 
the  trouble?" 

"Yes,  I  am  happy — happy  enough.  There's  no  trouble."  The 
reply  was  dogged. 

"You  were  in  an  uncomfortable  position  this  morning."  the 
debate  went  on  within  him  in  spite  of  himself.  "It  is  not  wise 
for  a  student  for  the  ministry  to  be  charged  with  crime." 

"1  did  not  put  myself  there.  How  was  I  to  blame?  Come — 
how  was  I  to  blame?"    The  reply  was  sullen. 

"What  will  you  do  Monday  morning?  Suppose  you're  held  for 
trial.    Then  you'll  be  a  party  to  a  fine  scandal." 

"I  won't  he  held.  My  story  will  free  me  Monday  morning." 
The  reply  was  like  bravado.  4 

"You  would  have  had  no  story  to  tell  this  morning  had  you  not 
acted  like  a  brute  to  your  father.  His  presence  and  the  package 
would  have  freed  you  and  fixed  the  guilt  where  it  belongs,  and  you 
would  not  be  unhappy  us  you  are." 

"Father?  Don't  talk  to  me  about  my  father.  Henry  Horton 
was  my  father."    The  reply  was  angry. 

"Was  he?  I  think  not,"  came  the  answer  of  the  self  who  knew 
the  truth.     "It  was  your  father  to  whom  you  were  so  brutal." 

"Brutal,  was  I?  Well,  what's  he  ever  done  for  me?  He's  a 
vagabond."    The  reply  was  aggressive. 

"No  doubt — no  doubt.    But  he's  your  father." 

"Hang  it  all,  I'll  not  badger  myself  to  death  for  a  wretch  who 
broke  my  mother's  heart."  There  was  a  show  of  virtue  in  the 
.reply.  •  It  encjed  the  inquisition  for  the  moment,  and  though  still 
restless  and  perturbed  the  yotfng  man  took  up  the  Testament  in 
English.    "There'll  be  comfort  here,"  he  thought. 

The  book  fell  open  at  the  eighth  of  Romans.  "There  is  there- 
fore now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

He.  dropped  the  book  and  jumped  from  his  chair  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  from  behind.  He  had  heard  a  voice  sound  through  his 
soul,  "How  much  is  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus  who  turns  his  father 
out  of doors?" 

"  In^'pleai^jl^^^SP^'aradd,  he  said,  "What  else  could  I  do?  I  had 
no  bed.  for  'him.  I  had  no  money  for  him.  What  could  I  do 
with,  him?"  I-- 

Then  conscience  made  the  fiercest  attack  of  all.  "You  could  have 
found  a  place  for  your  father.  The  money  that  bought  the  ticket 
to  New  York,  would  have  kept  him  over  night  at  least.  Pride  was 
your  trouble,  Bradford  Horton ;  pride  and  shame.  You  were 
ashamed  to  have  Sleighton  see  that  unlovely  father.  You  did 
not  wish  Mr..  Elmore  to  know  that,  though  your  lie  was  unin- 
tentioTial,  yoti  had  lied  to  him  about  Henry  Horton.  You  did 
not  wish.,  the  Jickers  people — Miss  Lucy,  yes,  and  for  that  matter 

Then',  angry  to  his  heart's  core^  and  angry  only  at  himself,  he 
burst  out  bitterly,  "I'll  have  no  more  of  this.  I  know  why  I  did 
what  I  did,  and  I'll  do  what  I  choose  to  do  without  your  " 

"No,  you  will  not,  Bradford  Horton.  You're  a  coward,  an  arrant 
coward.  Look  at  yourself.  You  turned  that  old  man  adrift  not 
because  he  was  so  utterly  disreputable  but  because  he  was  your 
father.  Fine  minister  jov'll  make.  Is  this  part  of  your  'sum  of 
direction'?  Suppose  he  comes  back  some  time  by  daylight?  Then 
what  will  you  do?" 


Then  Bradford  Horton  seized  his  hat  and  started  as  if  pursued. 
Street  after  street  he  traversed,  coming  at  last  to  the  baseball 
park,  where  a  game  was  in  progress.  He  entered  the  park;  but  the 
game  was  dull.  The  vision  of  his  father  begging  for  his  letters 
and  crying,  "I've  been  looking  for  you,  Bradford,"  would  not 
leave  him. 

Joe  Jickers  spied  him  in  the  crowd,  and  they  walked  back  to  town 
together.  Sleighton  was  at  supper  when  he  reached  the  boarding 
house,  and  the  first  words  of  his  friend  only  intensified  the  misery 
of  the  afternoon.  "You  ought  to  have  kept  your  father,  Bradford. 
He  would  have  bottled  i;p  that  Oren-Toole." 

Bradford  inade  no  reply,  but  sat  moodily  through  the  meal.  A 
thought  of  the  white  carnation  in  the  vase  on  his  table  crossed 
his  mind.  "I'll  go  thank  Miss  Jickers  for  this  last  kindness,"  he 
thought. 

The  old  doctor  met  him  at  the  door.  "Lucy's  not  at  home."  he 
announced.  "But  come  in,  anyway.  I'm  not  a  girl,  and  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Henry  Horton's  son  wilt 
always  be  welcome  in  my  house." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  library.  "So  they  accused  you  of  robbery  '■' 
Xo  son  of  Henry  Horton  could  ever  be  guilty  of  robbery." 

"There  !  There  !"  said  watchful  conscience.  "There's  your  chance 
to  get  straight  with  one  man.  Tfll  him  the  truth."  But  Bradford 
did  not.  obey;  He  sat  silent,  thinking  what  to  say,  and  before  his 
reply  was  ready  Dr.  Jickers  was  filling  the  pause. 

"Bless  my  soul !  How  clearly  1  can  see  Henry  Horton !  He  left 
the  old  town  where  we  were  boys  together  when  he  was  about  18. 
He  went  to  Glencoe  into  the  cotton  factory.  A  born  business  man, 
was  Henry.    How  old  were  you  when  he  died?" 

"Thirteen,  sir." 

"Pretty  young.    Do  yoti  remember  him?" 
"Perfectly,  sir." 

"Well,  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  good  inheritance — he  was  a 

fine  man.    I  remember  "  and  the  old  doctor  rambled  on  with 

stories  of  Henry  Horton's  boyhood,  while  Bradford  grew  more  and 
more  uncomfortable,  until  it  was  time  for  the  young  man  to  go 
to  choir  rehearsal,  and  he  departed,  the  truth  still  untold. 

Sleighton  was  in  his  room  at  his  little  organ  when  his  friend 
came  in  from  reh^ars.i.l.  Sleighton  was  cheerful,  Horton  whoil/ 
depressed. 

"I  wonder  where  he  is,"  was  his  first  utterance. 
"Who?    Where  who  is?"    Sleighton  kept  on  playing. 
"My  father." 

"Oh !   So  there's  where  you  are.   I  don't  wonder  you're  glum." 
"Yes,  there's  where  I  pm.    I've  been  there  all  day.   Where  is  he?" 
"I  knew  you'd  ask  that "   The  tone  was  not  comforting. 
"How  did  you  knov/?" 

"Oh,  I'm  getting  acquainted  with  you.  You  have  too  much 
conscience  to  be  bfutal  and  stay  so,  long." 

"Brutal?    Do  you  think  I  was  brutal  last  night?" 

"Yes — don't  you?   The  old  man  was  your  father." 

The  answer  was  more  than  the  overwrought  man  could  bear.  On 
his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  intensely  angry,  he  fairly  hissed  at 
Sleighton:  "You  against  me,  too?  I  did  not  expect  that  of  you, 
Austin  Sleighton." 

He  was  gone  before  Sleighton  could  take  in  the  full  sense  of  his 
words,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  follow.  "He'll  have  to  fight  this 
out  alone,"  was  the  organist's  only  comment. 

And  the  fight  was  hard.  The  storm  broke  almost  before  he  had 
closed  his  door  behind  him. 

"I  know  what  hell  is !"  he  cried.  "I  know  what  hell  is !  God ! 
Is  there  a  God,  then?  Is  this  the  way  God  calls  me  to  the 
ministry?  What  sort  of  a  God  are  you?  I  come  here  to  try  hon- 
estly to  be  a  man.  You  send  this  old  reprobate  to  bring  me  into 
disgrace.  I  try  to  rise  to  respectability ;  you  hang  this  drag  upon 
my  soul.  Tell  them?  Go  tell  Elmore  and  Jickers  that  I  am  a  liar? 
{Continued  on  page  1858) 
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My  Christmas  with  Jim 

BY  HELEN  LOUISE  HALSEIt 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  seen  life  under  unusual 
circumstances  are  frequently  reticent  in 
regard  to  their  experiences.  But  when 
they  can  be  induced  to  delve  into  the  past  they 
often  bring  to  light  something  unique. 

This  story  was  told,  as  a  result  of  gentle 
prodding  on  the  part  of  a  sincerely  interested 
friend,  by  a  civil  engineer  of  international 
fame,  whose  profession  naturally  had  taken 
him  into  the  solitudes  and  often  kept  him  away 
from  the  home  hearth  at  holiday  times.  I  give 
the  story  to  you  as  it  came  from  his  own  lips  : 
"It  was  Christmas  eve.  Old  Jim  and  I  were 
alone  in  camp,  far  up  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains.  We  had  sat  together  and  watched 
the  great  ball  of  fire  drop  down  behind  the 
peaks,  and  had  continued  to  sit  in  silence 
watching  the  afterglow  as  it  slowly  faded 
and  gave  place  to  the  twinkling  stars. 

"I  wondered  what  were  old  Jim's  thoughts — • 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  told  him 
mine.  For  I  was  decidedly  homesick.  With 
my  loved  ones  far  away,  how  I  was  missing  the 
joy  and  merriment  I  had  always  known  on  this 
night !  I  could  have  cried  like  a  big  boy  at  the 
silence  and  loneliness.  About  us  on  all  sides 
stood  the  trees,  through  which  the  gentle 
breeze  was  sadly  sighing.  There  were  ever- 
greens, tall  and  short,  large  and  small.  One 
of  them  had  attracted  my  attention  especially 
today  as  being  just  the  right  size  for  a  Christ- 
mas tree ;  a  beautiful,  symmetrical  little  tree. 

"When  Jim  finally  stretched  himself  and 
yawned  and  proposed  to  go  to  bed — bed  being 
the  ground  on  which  we  were  sitting,  with 
the  addition  of  a  blanket  wrapped  around  us — 
I  stammered  out  in  rather  a  shamefaced  way  : 
'Jim,  I'm  thinking  I'll  hang  up  my  stocking  on 
that  little  Christmas  tree  over  there.' 

"Jim  silently  nodded,  then  turned  his  low 
gaze  toward  the  tree  and  watched  me  as  I 
extracted  the  stocking  from  my  pack  and 
fastened  it  carefully  to  the  branch. 

"  'Of  course,  you  know,  we've  always  done 
this  sort  of  thing  at  home,'  I  said  apologetically, 
'and  it  seems  a  little  more  homelike  just  to 
make  believe  that  old  Santa  is  coming  by  this 
way.' 

"Jim's  only  reply  was  'Good  night,'  as  he 
slowly  wound  his  blanket  about  him  and  set- 
tled himself  to  sleep. 

"I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  that  night  and 
thought  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  of  the 
strange  paths  in  life  that  separate  us  and  bring 
us  together  again.  As  I  watched  the  brilliant 
evening  star  sinking  lower  and  lower,  I  thought 


of  that  other  star,  which  shone  so  long  ago 
and  which  has  been  shining  ever  since,  with  its 
'peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.'  At 
last  I  could  not  tell  which  were  waking  thoughts 
and  which  were  dreams,  so  gradually  did  the 
one  melt  into  the  other. 

"When  I  awoke  the  bright  light  of  Christmas 
Day  was  shining  in  my  face.  The  first  thing 
my  eye  rested  upon  was  my  stocking,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  breeze.    Then  I  sat  up 


Verses  Old  and  New 

LIFE'S  LESSONS 

I  learn  as  the  years  roll  onward 

And  I  leave  the  past  behind. 
That  much  I  counted  sorrow 

But  proves  that  God  is  kind ; 
That  many  a  flower  that  I'd  longed  for 

Had  hidden  a  thorn  of  pain. 
And  many  a  rugged  by-path 

Led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  sweetest  rest  is  at  even, 

After  a  wearisome  day. 
When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  hearts  away ; 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 

Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 

When  it  sees  at  last  release. 

We  must  live  through  the  dreary  winter 

If  we  would  value  the  spring; 
.\nd  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 

Before  the  robins  sing. 
The  flowers  must  be  buried  in  darkness 

Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom. 
And  the  sweetest,  warmest  sunshine 

Comes  after  the  storm  and  the  gloom. 


quickly  and  rubbed  my  eyes  and  concluded  I 
was  still  asleep.  The  stocking  I  had  hung 
there  was  empty — this  dream  stocking  had  one 
of  those  beautiful  humps  or  nubs  with  which 
we  all  have  been  thrilled  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  as  to 
whether  I  was  yet  awake,  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
continuing  to  gaze  at  the  stocking  to  see  if 
the  hump  would  remain  or  disappear.  It 
remained. 

"As  one  holds  an  unopened  letter  in  his 
hand,  wondering  and  puzzling  over  the  writer, 
and  finally  reminds  himself  that  the  best  way 


to  find  out  is  to  break  the  seal  and  read,  so  1 
finally  bethought  me  of  taking  down  my  stock- 
ing and  looking  inside.  But  before  I  did  that 
I  gave  myself  the  old-time  pleasure  of  feeling 
from  the  outside — and  the  mystery  grew.  At 
last  I  plunged  in  my  hand  and  from  the  depths 
of  my  stocking  I  drew  an  old,  much  worn 
Testament ! 

"I  looked  from  the  little  book  in  my  hand  to 
the  face  of  my  old  companion.  He  was  sleep- 
ing deeply,  heavily,  just  as  he  had  seemed 
to  be  when  I  went  to  bed  the  night  before.  No 
— it  couldn't  have  been  Jim.  Then  I  looked 
in  every  other  direction,  and  even  up  into  the 
trees,  then  at  the  book,  then  again  at  Jim. 
Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  see  the  muscles  about  his 
eyes  twitch  slightly?  I  have  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, which  sometimes  misleads  me.  I  put  the 
book  into  my  pocket.  In  due  time  Jim  was 
up,  breakfast  was  eaten  and  the  day  was  in 
full  progress. 

"Men  who  have  lived  much  in  the  open  in 
communion  with  nature  seem  to  lose  in  a 
measure  their  need  of  speech,  and  grow  silent 
toward  each  othar.  So  I  said  nothing  to  Jim 
about  the  little  book,  but  all  day  long  it  warmed 
my  heart  as  it  lay  against  it  in  my  pocket  and 
cheered  my  spirit  like  a  Christmas  carol. 
Many  times  during  the  day  I  found  myself  sing- 
ing the  old  familiar  songs  and  repeating  texts 
and  verses  learned  long  ago.  Several  times 
I  stopped  to  listen  to  Jim  softly  whistling  some 
old  tune  he  had  learned  far  back  in  his  child- 
hood, and  now  and  then  I  caught  him  fur- 
tively watching  me  with  a  new  expression  on 
his  seamed  face. 

"A  few  days  after  this  Jim  and  I  started  on 
our  homeward  journey.  When  we  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  were  to  separate  I  laid  my 
band  on  his  shoulder.  'Jim,'  I  said,  'where  did 
you  get  this  little  book  ?' 

"Jim  gave  a  quick,  yearning  look  toward  the 
Testament,  and  there  was  a  sob  in  his  voice 
as  he  answered  me  : 

"  'My  mother  gave  it  to  me  long  ago.  It  was 
all  I  had  to  give  you  that  night,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  for  you  to  wake  up  and  find  nothing  in 
your  stocking.  It  was  pretty  hard,  though,  to 
keep  awake  till  old  Santa  came  along.' 

"Then  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could  what  his 
loving  thought  had  meant  to  me,  and  I  asked 
him  to  keep  the  little  book  he  had  carried  so 
long.  I  wrote  on  the  flyleaf  his  mother's  name 
and  my  own,  and  told  him  I  was  proud  to 
place  my  name  beside  hers.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  our  eyes  were  wet  as  we 
parted  with  a  long  handclasp. 

"I  have  never  seen  him  since,  but  every  year, 
on  Christmas  eve,  I  have  to  live  over  again  for 
the  children  my  Christmas  with  Jim  in  the 
mountains." 


A  City  Woman  Who  "Made"  a  Mountain  Thanksgiving 


Only  so  far  as  The  Continent  strives  to  help 
does  it  deserve  to  live.  Therefore  the  greatest 
encouragement  its  editors  receive  comes  in  the 
form  of  letters  from  many  readers  of  many 
sorts  expressing  an  appreciation  sometimes  {we 
fear)  made  excessive  by  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  writers.  Only  rarely  may  we  share  these 
communications  with  our  public;  but  here  is 
one  from  a  city  woman  residing  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  York,  which  it  would  be  sheer 
selfishness  to  withhold : 

I WANTED  TO  write  you  this  morning,  but 
I  thought  I  really  could  not — the  work  on 
my  small  book  has  been  so  retarded  that 
every  writing  moment  belongs  to  that.  But  this 
is  the  season  when  we  express  thanks,  and  I 
find  I  cannot  begin  work  until  I  say  "thank 
you"  for  what  The  Continent  did  for  me  this 
week. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  little  village 
church,  the  nearest  in  our  happy  valley,  Metho- 
dist, and  three  miles  away.  It  has  less  than  a 
fourth  of  a  pastor,  who  lives  ten  miles  off. 
(No  Presbyterian  church  within  thirty  miles.) 

So  I  have  done  all  I  could  in  the  little  Sun- 
day school  and  we  planned  a  beautiful  harvest 
home  Thanksgiving  service.    I  taught  "pieces" 


to  all  the  children  in  the  little  schoolhouse  and 
bribed  the  tots  with  peppermints.  Mr.  D.  and 
I  copied  Thanksgiving  hymns  on  our  type- 
writers, and  the  choir  practiced  industriously 
(if  not  melodiously!),  the  whole  countryside 
was  on  tiptoe  with  interest — but  I  was  to  make 
the  speech,  and  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  hold 
of  what  I  wanted  to  say  !  "If  only  The  Con- 
tinent got  here  sooner  in  the  week,"  I  sighed, 
"that  would  help  me  out !"  And  behold !  it 
came  a  day  earlier  than  usual,  and  all  those 
fine  Indian-Pilgrim  father  stories  !  Almost  too 
good  to  be  true ! 

Friday  we  decorated  the  little  "meeting 
house"  and  many  offerings  from  the  harvest 
were  brought  in  to  be  sent  to  the  poor  in  New 
York  City.  The  story  of  what  was  done  by 
some  humble  folk  to  "beautify  the  house  of  our 
God"  and  to  help  his  poor  had  quite  overcome 
us — it  meant  such  generous  sacrifice  as  stirs 
one's  heart.  I  brought  over  the  children  from 
the  opposite  schoolhouse  to  "rehearse"  and 
each  brought  an'  offering  from  the  harvest  as 
they  repeated  Thanksgiving  verses.  One  small 
maiden  asked,  "Shall  I  bring  more  'taters,' 
or  is  that  enough?"  It  was  a  joyous  prepara- 
tion. 


Alas  !  when  Sunday  came  the  elements  went 
wild.  When  we  started  out  in  an  uncovered 
buckboard  it  rained,  it  snowed  tempestuously, 
it  blew,  it  thundered  and  it  lightened !  We 
could  not  hold  up  an  umbrella  and  the  rain 
poured  down  our  faces  and  the  snow  heaped 
over  us.  But  a  little  company  of  thirty-five 
were  there,  and  we  praised  God,  we  talked  of 
"Our  Country — God's  Country,"  The  Continent 
stories  had  eager  listeners,  the  storm  without 
made  the  Pilgrim  fathers'  trials  quite  real, 
and  we  had  a  happy  time. 

This  is  a  long  "thank  you"  !  L.  A.  D. 

P.  S. — Mr.  D.'s  part  in  the  program  was  to 
render  patriotic  airs  on  our  Victor,  and  after  • 
the  exercises  he  told  the  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  used  to  live  in  a  cottage  on  his  place,  as 
son  of  his  gardener,  and  often  came  in  his 
house  for  oranges  and  good  things.  That  little 
boy  has  just  been  elected  governor  of  New 
York  state  ! 

P.  S.  (Again) — A  young  farmer  neighbor 
started  at  3  this  morning  in  a  driving  snow 
storm  to  carry  the  offering  on  its  first  stage 
to  the  railroad  twenty-two  miles  off — a  labor  of 
love. 
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When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early 


BKN  ALWAYS  wanted  things  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  just  how  disagree- 
able he  was,  and  to  learn  more  of  his  adven- 
tures, you  will  have  to  read  the  whole  book  of 
this  same  name  and  of  which  this  story  is  a 
part,  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.  I  will  just  say  here  that  Ben  was  so 
grumbly  that  he  even  found  fault  because 
Christmas  did  not  come  earlier.  In  fact,  he 
grumbled  so  much  about  it  that  at  last  his 
father  sent  him  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

"I  think  it's  mean,"  said  Ben  as  he  went 
slowly  to  his  room.  "I  just  wish  /  could  fix 
things  once,"  he  added,  climbing  into  bed. 

"Do  you  ?"  asked  a  shrill  little  voice  that 
made  Ben  jump.  "Don't  be  afraid;  I'm  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  I  think  just  as  you  do  about 
Christmas.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  earlier, 
and  I'll  help  you  to  make  it  so,  if  you  like.  ' 

The  voice  came  from  a  queer  little  object 
perched  on  the  window  ledge.  "I'm  a  Brownie," 
the  mite  explained  in  answer  to  the  boy's  ques- 
tioning look.  "I've  just  come  from  the  north 
pole,  and  if  you  mean  what  you  say  you  shall 
go  back  with  me  there  tonight." 

At  this  Ben's  eyes  and  mouth  opened  wide 
with  astonishment.  "Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it 
sounds  pretty  good.    How  do  we  go  ?" 

"Right  straight  through  without  changes,  by 
the  new  Brownie  System.  You  hold  my  hand 
and  shut  your  eyes  ;  I  say  the  word,  and  there 
you  are." 

"But  I'd  rather  go  a  different  way,"  began 
Ben ;  but  the  Brownie  interrupted  crossly. 
"That  sort  of  talk  may  do  at  home,  but  it 
won't  do  with  me.  If  you  want  Christmas 
changed  you've  got  to  see  Santa  Claus  ;  and  if 
you  sec  him  you've  got  to  go  to  the  north  pole  ; 
and  if  you  go  to  the  north  pole,  it's  got  to 
be  my  way." 

"All  right,"  cried  Ben,  hurriedly  flinging  on 
his  clothes  again  as  he  spoke. 

"Right  you  are,"  said  the  Brownie  heartily. 
"Here's  my  hand.  Hold  tight  now.  Shut  your 
eyes.  'Rumpletibubble  —  kinfinysco  —  Hiohi  — 
open  your  eyes!    Presto,  change!" 

Ben  opened  his  eyes  obediently.  His  room 
had  vanished  and  he  was  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  avenue  of  evergreens, 
each  one  hung  with  tiny  cand'les,  gold  and 
silver  balls,  and  horns  of  plenty. 

"Why,  they're  Christmas  trees!"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  ansv/ered  the  Brownie.  "And 
that  house  in  the  distance,  at  the  end  of  the 
driveway,  is  Santa  Claus's  residence.  I'm  not 
going  in  there,  but  by  and  by  he'll  come  out 
to  feed  the  reindeer,  and  then  you  slip  in  and 
hide  behind  something.  There's  a  big  calendar 
in  the  workroom,  and  he  goes  by  that.  So 
when  he's  not  looking  you  pull  off  as  many 
leaves  as  you  like  ;  and  it  will  bring  Christmas 
that  many  days  nearer" ;  and  before  the  boy 
could  speak  the  Brownie  had  vanished. 

Ben  slowly  made  his  way  toward  the  house. 
He  had  hardly  reached  the  shelter  of  the  porch 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  merry  round  face 
looked  out ;  then,  bearing  a  lighted  lantern  in 
one  hand,  Santa  Claus  himself  crossed  the 
threshold.  He  passed  Ben  without  seeing  him 
and  Ben  slipped  safely  into  the  house,  into 
a  great  warm,  cheery  room.  There  was  a  long 
work  table,  on  which  were  many  kinds  of  tools 
and  a  big  brass-bound  book  containing  chil- 
dren's names,  addresses,  some  facts  about  each 
and  what  they  were  to  have  for  Christmas. 
Ben  had  just  found  his  own  name,  with  "Likes 
to  grumble"  after  it,  when  Santa's  returning 
steps  sounded  without,  and  he  had  just  time 
to  crouch  behind  a  big  pile  of  newly  made 
drums  before  the  jolly  old  man  came  in. 

Santa  didn't  stay  long,  however,  and  soon 
slowly  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  a  loft  overhead. 

Ben  crept  quietly  forth.  Such  heaps  and 
heaps  of  toys !  But  before  he  could  look  at 
any  of  them  he  must  make  sure  of  the  thing 
he  had  come  to  do.  Going  to  the  big  calendar 
thfit  huns  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  h*"  began 
to  tear  off  the  pages,  stopping  only  at  Dec.  23. 
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Then  such  a  night  as  followed !  He  found  so 
many  things  he  wanted  himself  that  he  was 
wild  with  delight. 

But  even  a  night  like  this  must  have  an  end, 
and  Santa  Claus  is  an  early  riser.  Ben  heard 
him  stirring  overhead  as  the  morning  light 
began  to  stream  through  the  windows  and  he 
dodged  back  behind  the  drums  just  as  the  chil- 
dren's saint  descended  the  ladder. 

Santa  Claus  glanced  carelessly  around  the 
room  and  stepped  over  to  the  calendar.  Here 
he  stood  stock  still,  and  a  puzzled,  worried 
look  spread  over  his  usually  merry  countenance. 
"Bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  could 
I  have  made  such  a  mistake  ?  I've  missed  a 
whole  month  somehow,  and  here,  instead  of 
Nov.   23,  it's  Dec.  23.     Bless  my  soul,  bless 


By  courtesy  Little,  Brown  ana  Company 
Ben  Peeped  Out  from  Under  the  Fur  Robe 

my  soul,  whatever  shall  I  do?  Well,  well! 
I've  got  to  do  my  best,  that's  all.  Tomorrow 
I'll  pull  that  rope  that  sets  the  bells  ringing 
for  Christmas  Eve. 

In  a  few  minutes  began  such  a  scene  as  the 
waiting  boy  had  never  before  beheld.  Hardly 
pausing  for  breath,  Santa  worked  at  his  toys, 
hammering,  painting,  pasting.  All  night  long 
he  toiled,  and  the  dawn  of  the  supposed  24th 
found  him  busily  packing  for  his  journey. 

Of  course  things  got  mixed  up,  as  they 
usually  do  when  a  person's  in  a  hurry,  and  it 
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By  courtesy  Little,  Brown  and  Company 

"Oh,  how  Grip  squealed!" 

was  sad  to  see  the  dear  old  saint  try  to  make 
the  toys  go  round ;  for,  of  course,  there  were 
some  orders  unfilled.  But  finally  the  last  gift 
was  in  his  pack,  which  was  placed  carefully  in 
the  sleigh.  Ben  slipped  quietly  under  the  big 
fur  robe,  Santa  climbed  in,  and  with  a  crack  of 
the  whip  away  they  sped  down  the  avenue  of 
evergreens  and  straight  on  across  the  snow. 

You  can  fancy  the  wonder  felt  by  all  when 
on  what  was  supposed  to  be  Nov.  24  the  Christ- 
mas bells  began  to  ring.  Of  course  nobody 
thought  for  a  moment  that.  Santa  Claus  had 
made  a  mistake ;  and  throughout  the  country 
the  people  simply  hurried  and  scurried,  and 
tried  to  get  things  ready  for  Christmas  all  in 
a  moment,  as  it  were.  Distress  and  confusion 
beset   the   land.     The   small   boys   were  par- 


ticularly angry  because  they  had  lost  Thanks- 
giving Day.  ■ 

Christmas  Day  itself  was  hardly  better,  be- 
cause the  presents  were  so  mixed  that  people 
got  things  they  didn't  want.  Ben,  peeping  out 
from  under  the  fur  robe,  saw  Santa  Claus's 
face  grow  sadder  and  sadder,  until  the  dear  old 
saint  began  to  talk  to  himself  about  the  matter 
and  blame  himself  severely  for  losing  a  whole 
month  by  sheer  absence  of  mind. 

Ben  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  threw  aside  the  robe  and,  hardly 
noticing  Santa's  start  of  surprise,  he  plunged 
into  the  truthful  recital  of  all  he  had  done,  and 
never  stopped  till  the  whole  story  was  out. 

As  he  talked  the  rosy  face  of  his  hearer 
grew  grave,  but  it  was  evident,  too,  that  Ben's 
manly  confession  had  not  been  lost  on  the 
children's  friend. 

"The  trouble  you  have  caused  me  I  forgive 
freely,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  not  mine  to  forgive 
you  for  spoiling  the  happiness  of  all  who  love 
Christmas.  You  must  go  tonight  to  the  Snow 
Queen  and  she  shall  decide  your  punishment. 
If  you  do  her  bidding  well,  on  the  real  Christ- 
mas Eve  I  will  myself  bring  you  back  to 
your  home.  As  for  these  poor  people  so  sadly 
cheated  of  their  joy,  I  will  sprinkle  about  in 
each  household  a  magic  powder,  so  that  every- 
one will  forget  what  has  happened.  I  will 
collect  the  gifts  I  have  just  left  and  we  will 
have  a  real  Christmas  on  the  right  day." 

So  saying,  Santa  Claus  turned  his  reindeer's 
heads  to  the  north,  and  on  they  sped  to  the 
wonderful  castle  of  the  Snow  Queen 

Here  Santa  Claus  gave  up  his  captive  to 
the  keeping  of  sentinels  in  dazzling  armor,  who 
clothed  him  from  head  to  foot  in  a  shining 
snow-white  suit  to  protect  him  from  the  icy 
breath  of  the  Snow  Queen's  domain.  Then 
Ben  was  led  up  the  great  ice  stairs  of  the 
palace,  through  silent  white  halls  and  at  last  into 
the  presence  of  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  told  him  what  his.  task  was  to  be 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
Then  a  guard  conducted  him  to  the  snow  hut 
of  the  great-grandmother  of  the  polar  bears, 
where  some  little  bears  were  rolling  over  and 
cuffing  each  other.  He  left  Ben  there,  with  the 
command  to  obey  the  bear  as  he  would  the 
Queen  herself. 

Here  Ben  found  he  was  to  play  nurse  to  the 
four  quarrelsome  young  bears,  and  to  please 
as  best  he  could  their  cross  old  great-grand- 
mother. This  was  no  easy  task.  Tough,  Bluff 
and  Grip  were  all  selfish  and  wanted  lots  of  at- 
tention, and  Squealeow,  their  baby  sister,  was 
forever  whining,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried 
to  please  her.  Ben  got  so  tired  of  hearing  her 
grumble  that  he  made  up  his  mind  never  again 
to  do  it  himself.  As  for  the  great-grandmother, 
she  was  worst  of  all,  for  Ben  had  to  stand  by 
the  hour  and  comb  the  snarls  out  of  her  long 
yellow-white  fur ;  and  if  he  answered  back 
when  she  growled  she  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
knock  him  head  first  into  the  snow  with  her 
great  paw.  He  found  that  she  was  more  likely 
to  keep  her  temper  if  he  kept  his. 

But  the  very  worst  was  the  day  Ben  took 
Bluff,  Tough,  Squealeow  and  Grip  on  a  picnic 
to  the  north  pole.  Santa  Claus  had  just  painted 
the  pole  red,  white  and  blue,  and  there  were 
some  shingles  lying  around  where  he  had  used 
some  new  props  to  steady  the  big  pole  itself. 

The  four  bears  got  into  that  paint  the  very 
first  thing  and  got  it  all  over  themselves,  be- 
sides spoiling  the  looks  of  the  pole.  And 
they  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Squealeow 
whined  all  the  time,  and  Bluff  and  Tough  said 
hardly  anything  to  each  other  but  "Shut  up!" 
"I  won't !"  and  "You  mean  old  thing !"  Ben 
was  glad  when  lunch  time  came. 

Lunch  time !  Three  small  polar  bears  gave 
one  look  at  the  basket  and  then  three  very  big 
squeals  of  rage  and  grief  rent  the  air.  Grip 
had  eaten  the  lunch — two  whole  blubber  pies, 
six  large  seal  cutlets,'  four  minced  walrus  rolls, 
one  dozen  frozen  fish  cakes ! 

Squealeow  rushed  at  her  brother  and  cuffed 
{Continued  on  page  1848) 
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Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Golden  Text,  John  7:17:  If  any  man  willeth 
to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teach- 
ing, whether  it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
from  myself. 

Jesus  was  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  Not 
only  was  his  life  divine  but  his  divinity  ex- 
tended to  the  very  pens  by  which  it  was 
recorded.  Christ's  ministry  was  limited  to  three 
years.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  trav- 
ersed in  the  past  year's  lessons.  But  no  one's 
life  begins  at  birth.  Jesus  was  alive  through 
all  the  ages.  The  prophets  wrote  of  him  and 
his  footfalls  were  heard  in  the  far  distance. 
Some  saw  more  clearly  than  others,  and  each 
wrote  according  to  his  own  vision.  All  pro- 
phetic fulfillment  comes  with  fitness  of  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  climax  of  an  evolution  that  has 
been  going  on  through  the  centuries.  Jesus 
came  in  the  fullness  of  time.  The  wave  was 
at  its  crest  and  broke  upon  the  shore. 

Birth  of  Christ  Consistent  with  All  Other 
Facts  of  His  Life 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  consistent  with  all 
that  followed.  It  was  miraculous,  but  no  more 
so  than  his  ascension.  We  concede  of  Christ 
what  we  would  not  concede  of  an  ordinary 
man.  The  singularity  of  his  position  was 
without  precedent.  We  believe  in  God,  there- 
fore we  believe  in  Christ.  On  that  bridge  it  is 
easy  to  cross  the  otherwise  impassable  abyss 
of  the  impossible. 

There  was  another  birth  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  birth  of  Christ  as  to  become  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Jesus  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist must  be  considered  together.  One  must 
precede  the  other.  John  the  Baptist  is  the 
foreword  to  the  gospels.  He  was  to  the  world 
what  the  star  was  to  the  magi — a  guide  to  the 
Christ.  These  two,  Jesus  and  John,  are  the 
leading  characters  in  the  most  wonderful  book 
ever  written  by  man. 

But  who  were  these  men,  these  world  writers 
who  alone  dipped  their  pens  in  the  very 
fountain  of  immortality?  It  is  easy  to  record 
their  names,  but  the  secret  of  the  real  men 
lies  with  God.  They  did  not  belong  to  the 
literary  classes  even  of  their  own  times.  The 
inkhorn  of  the  prophets  they  never  won,  and 
yet  as  biographers  their  utterances  were  worthy 
■of  the  Christ.  Some  would  explain  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency  by  a  single  word — genius — 
save  for  the  fact  that  genius  has  no  associates 
and  here  were  four.  But  the  impression  that 
they  were  ignorant  men  would  be  equally  far 
from  the  truth.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  who 
has  read  and  knows  a  great  book.  They  knew 
the  sacred  writings  that  had  come  down  from 
■the  prophets.  Abraham  was  a  family  name, 
while  the 'poetry  of  Isaiah  burned  like  a  lamp 
upon  every  table.  The  classics  were  not  es- 
•sential.  The  falling  gods  of  Greece  would  have 
inspired  no  interest.  These  simple  men  knew 
only  the  God  of  their  people,  and  they  were 
aflame  with  Messianic  expectations. 

Biography  of  Christ  Made  Up  of  Light 
and  Shadow 

The  entire  biography  of  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
up  of  contrasts.  Light  and  shadow  chase  each 
•other  like  specters  across  its  pages.  The  reader 
will  recall  that  lessons  such  as  "Feasting  and 
Fasting,"  "Baptism  and  Temptation,"  were  not 
-infrequent  during  the  past  year.  In  the  con- 
trasts of  his  own  life  the  Master  touched  life 
on  its  common  side.  We  have  been  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  felt  there  the  glow  and  esctasy 
of  the  hour ;  and  then  again  we  have  seen  the 
■Christ  ascend  into  the  mountain,  and  watched 
the  powers  of  evil  as  they  sought  to  master  the 
very  strength  of  God. 

Those  are  experiences  by  no  means  strange 
to  many  a  life.  The  temptation  of  Christ  was 
not  more  his  than  ours.  Ambition  appealed  to 
at  the  expense  of  truth  ;  the  allurement  of  bread 
for  which  no  work  had  been  done ;  and  even 
faith  itself  sacrificed  to  rashness  or  misguided 
zeal — on  that  mountain  of  temptation  every 
•man  has  stood,  and  from  its  summit  he  has 
■come  down  weak  or  strong. 

Jesus'  life  remains  one  of  perpetual  interest, 
tnot  solely  because  it  was  his  but  because  it  also 


had  elfinents  of  ours.  He  was  a  revelation  not 
only  of  God  to  man  but  of  man  to  himself. 
Before  his  coming  God  was  but  a  conception. 
To  the  fathers  he  was  a  king.  His  throne  was 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  iron  scepter  shadowed 
the  earth.  At  times  there  were  dim  glimpses  of 
his  fatherhood,  but  the  one  idea  of  his  power 
reigned  dominant  in  the  human  heart.  The 
whole  service  of  Judaism  was  based  upon  it ; 
the  endless  round  of  sacrifices  betrayed  an  un- 
rest that  nothing  was  able  to  still.  Jesus  by 
sign  and  word  preached  a  gospel  of  reconcilia- 
tion, in  itself  as  marvelous  as  his  birth.  The 
gate  through  which  he  came  swung  on  double 
hinges.  It  opened  outward  from  heaven  and 
inward  from  the  earth.  He  himself  had  assumed 
our  place  and  God,  for  his  sake,  had  accepted 
him  in  our  stead. 

Emphasis  in  Life  of  Christ  Transferred 
from  Form  to  Faith 

The  emphasis  was  transferred  from  sacri- 
fice to  belief,  from  form  to  faith.  There  is 
where  it  will  rest  to  the  end  of  time.  The  life 
of  Jesus  as  we  have  studied  it  for  the  last 
year  is  but  an  amplification  of  this  central  truth. 
It  runs  like  a  scarlet  thread  through  every  les- 
son and  binds  them  into  one.  The  atonement 
is  a  fact  to  be  accepted  and  not  a  theory  to  be 
discussed.  .  Faith  unto  salvation  applies  every- 
where. Jesus  made  it  the  one  condition  on 
which  he  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  or  cast  out 
evil  from  the  soul.  The  possibility  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  is  as  universal  as  its  necessity. 
The  centurion  and  the  father  of  the  epileptic 
boy  alike  exercised  faith.  In  some  instances 
it  was  great  and  in  others  small,  but  it  still  was 
faith. 

The  next  best  thing  to  living  a  good  life  one's 
self  is  to  know  others  who  are  good.  For  this 
reason  the  biographies  of  those  who  are  truly 
great  are  the  most  useful  form  of  reading. 
Greatness  must  always  be  in  proportion  to 
one's  impression  on  his  time.  By  that  standard 
Jesus  transcends  the  combined  names  of  earth. 
All  others  belong  among  the  constellations,  he 
is  the  sun. 

Review  Lesson  by  Lesson 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins 

Analysis — During  the  year  we  have  passed 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the  incidents 
immediately  following  his  transfiguration. 
We  have  been  witnesses  of  his  baptism, 
temptation  and  rejection.  But  by  words 
of  love  and  works  of  power  he  has  mani- 
fested himself  the  Saviour  of  souls,  the  Son 
of  God. 

Jesus  Walking  on  the  Sea.  Mark  6  :45-56— 
The  first  lesson  of  the  fourth  quarter  shows 
us  our  Lord's  supremacy  over  nature.  The 
sea  had  no  more  power  to  submerge  him  than 
had  the  grave  to  retain  him.  Moral  law  is 
founded  on  eternal  principles.  God  himself 
cannot  lie  (Tit.  i  -.2)  and  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  must  do  right  (Gen.  18:25).  But 
natural  law  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  di- 
vine will  and  exists  only  for  divine  purposes. 
No  modern  philosopher  denies  the  possibility 
of  miracles. 

Clean  and  Unclean".  Mark  7:1-23 — When 
a  religion  wishes  to  obscure  moral  issues  it 
seeks  to  dull  the  conscience  by  creating  dis- 
tinctions which  have  no  moral  value.  It  has 
been  said  that.  Romanism  takes  away  the 
natural  conscience  and  substitutes  an  artificial 
one  in  its  place.  Judaism  did  the  same,  as 
Jesus  points  out  in  verse  9.  Even  heathenism 
places  under  taboo  thousands  of  things  without 
moral  significance.  In  the  Christian  religion 
there  are  no  laws  which  are  not  based  on  real 
distinctions  resting  upon  moral  differences. 

Mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Mark  7:24-30; 
Matthew  8  :s-i3 — The  New  Testament  was  from 
the  beginning  a  gospel  for  the  world.  Jesus 
was  born  a  "light  for  revelation  to  the  gentiles" 
(Luke  2:32).  He  was  not  a  mere  "reformer." 
He  was  the  author  and  perfecter  (Heb.  12:2) 
of  our  faith. 

Driven  from  One  Locality,  Jesus  Con- 
tinues Mission  in  Another 
Wanderings  in  Decapolis.    Mark  7:31-8:10 
— It  did  not  leave  Jesus  without  a  mission  when 
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Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Judea  threatened 
his  life  and  drove  him  from  their  territory 
(John  11:8).  He  preached  in  the  borders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  came  southward  through 
Galilee  and  turned  east  to  the  nondescript  popu- 
lations of  the  "ten  [Greek]  cities."  Many  of 
his  most  striking  teachings  were  delivered  in 
Decapolis  to  a  population  as  foreign  to  Judea 
as  East  New  York  or  Little  Italy  in  Chicago 
is  foreign  to  neighboring  wards. 

The  Sign  and  the  Leaven.  Mark  8:11-26 — 
Sin  is  not  sometjiing  we  may  carry  with  us 
until  we  are  weary  of  it  and  then  throw  it 
away.  Jesus  wished  his  disciples  to  remember 
that  the  spirit  of  a  false  religion  is  an  active 
thing  and  enters  into  the  life  just  as  truly 
as  yeast  enters  into  a  loaf,  diffusing  itself 
through  the  whole  mass.  The  demand  that 
such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  should  back  up  his 
teachings  by  wonderful  works  showed  an  op- 
position which  was  not  intellectual  but  moral, 
and  it  was  against  this  attitude  Jesus  warned 
his  disciples. 

The  Great  Question.  Mark  8:27-9:1 — The 
greatest  of  all  questions  is,  "Who  is  this?" 
When  a  man  claims  the  right  to  examine  our 
plumbing  or  our  gas  meter  or  our  electric 
wires  we  demand  that  he  shall  show  us  his 
badge.  We  believe  in  his  right  and  his  com- 
petency only  after  convinced  of  his  authority. 
When  we  can  say,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,"  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  nis  miracles  or  his 
teachings. 

Witnesses  of  Gethsemane  to  Be  Supported 
by  Recollections  of  Transfiguration 

The  Transfiguration.  Mark  9:2-13 — Three 
selected  disciples  were  permitted  to  ascend 
the  holy  mount  with  Jesus,  there  to  enjoy  one 
brief  hour  encircled  by  his  glory.  The  law 
of  the  spiritual  life,  as  the  law  of  commercial 
success,  is  that  they  who  have  shall  more 
readily  acquire  (Matt.  13:12).  These  three 
disciples  bad  more  than  once  proved  their 
fidelity  and  shown  their  capacity  to  understand 
their  Lord.  Jesus  took  them  with  him  when  he 
ascended  to  meet  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophet, 
who  would  speak  with  him  of  his  approaching 
crucifixion.  These  disciples  were  to  see  their 
Master  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane.  It 
was  right  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
bear  with  them  the  supporting  recollection  of 
this  glorious  hour.  Whatever  might  befall  him, 
however  his  dignity  might  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  ungodly,  they  would  always  know  him 
as  approved  of  heaven.  They  were  thus  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  responsibilities  which 
soon  fell  upon  them. 

The  Lunatic  Boy.  Mark  9:14-29.  As  they 
descended  from  this  heavenly  experience  they 
were  met  by  a  strange  concourse.  It  was  a  drop 
from  heaven  to  the  harsh  realities  of  earth. 
There  they  had  seen  Jesus  supreme  among 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Here  even 
the  father  most  anxious  to  Ijelieve  found  faith 
difficult  and  fear  persistent.  The  leaders  of  the 
people  were  baffled  and  even  his  waiting  dis- 
ciples knew  not  how  to  meet  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  The  father  was  in  distress,  the 
child  in  agony.  Infernal  powers  alone  seemed 
triumphant.  What  did  the  Son  of  God  do? 
What  would  the  king  do  if  coming  direct  from 
his  coronation  he  were  met  at  the  door  of  abbey 
or  cathedral  by  goitered  and  rickety  creatures 
who  with  repulsive  features  and  distorted  limbs 
should  seek  some  charity  or  alms?  Even  the 
most  compassionate  sovereign  would  feel  that 
he  ought  in  such  a  moment  to  be  left  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  sacred  memories.  But  pity 
was  forever  near  our  Lord.  He  called  for  this 
child  who  excited  loathing  in  others  and  healed 
him  by  a  word. 

The  Childish  Graces  the  Graces  of  the 
Christian  Life 

The  Child  in  the  Midst.  Matthew  18:1-14 
— Consciously  drawing  near  the  close  of  his 
mission,  Jesus  reverts  to  the  teaching  with 
which  he  had  begun  his  work,  namely,  that 
those  have  most  of  the  peace  of  God  who  least 
seek  personal  exaltation  (Matt.  5  :3).  The 
heart  of  religion  is  unselfishness.  The  childish 
graces,  humility,  trust,  the  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
are  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  He  who 
possesses  these  possesses  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness; he  has  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  "wades  through  slaughter 
to  a  throne"  that  finds  the  world  worth  while  ; 
it  is  he  who  is  eager  to  bestow  much  and  con- 
tent to  retain  little  who,  like  a  child,  finds  no 
day  too  long  for  the  happiness  which  fills  his 
heart  to  overflowing. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  December  22,  1912 

Topic — The  changeless  Christ.    Hebrews  13:8. 

It  is  Christmas  time,  and  yet  we  are  called 
upon  by  our  program  to  consider  the  changeless 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  the  intrusion  of  a  for- 
eign topic  into  the  thought  of  the  church,  as  it 
reverently  gathers  with  bowed  head  about  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  rather  the  en- 
deavor to  point  our  attention  to  the  eternal  sig- 
nificance of  that  incarnate  life  as  it  has  drawn 
itself  out  through  the  centuries.  The  birth  of 
the  infant  Jesus  would  not  have  been  more 
wonderful  than  the  birth  of  any  other  baby 
had  it  not  been  for  the  eternity  of  existence 
which  lay  behind  the  birth. 

"The  word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  from  the  Father),  full  of  grace 
and  truth."  Thus  the  eternal  passed  into  time ; 
thus  the  Infinite  limited  himself  to  become  man. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  fathom  the  deep  mys- 
tery of  his  incarnation.  The  wisest  intellects 
in  all  the  history  of  the  church  have  been  baffled 
as  they  have  studied  this  high  theme.  We  will 
simply   sit   in  adoration. 

But  this  much  is  evident:  The  incarnation 
was  the  first  step  in  that  humiliation  of  himself 
by  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  he  was  to  redeem 
the  world.  "Who,  existing  in  the  form  of 
God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with 
God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becom- 
ing obedient  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death 
of  the  cross"  (Phil.  2:6-8).  In  eternity  the 
Son  of  God  humbled  himself  to  become  man ; 
in  time  he  humbled  himself  as  man.  In  all 
things  he  was  obedient  to  the  Father's  will. 
He  was  ever  the  same. 

In  our  confused  and  broken  days  the  vision 
of  the  changeless  Christ  dawns  upon  us  with  a 
new  manifestation  of  the  continuity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  our  powers. 

There  are  times  when  we  look  upon  these 
fragmentary  lives  of  ours  with  feelings  akin 
to  despair.  Our  purposes  have  failed,  our  plans 
have  been  broken,  our  tasks  are  futile.  When 
we  begin  our  work  we  do  not  know  how  many 
unforeseen  events,  breaking  in  from  without, 
may  render  its  completion  impossible.  Nothing 
that  we  do  is  whole.  Nothing  is  perfect.  It 
is  generally  so  in  life.  And  yet  we  cannot 
live  without  the  aspiration  after  perfection. 
Thus  we  afre  continually  haunted  by  the  sense 
of  fragmentariness — imperfect  views  of  truth, 
inadequate  statements,  incomplete  activities 
and,  also,  ineffectual  friendships  and  luke- 
warm devotions.   

Over  against  the  fragmentariness  of  our  lives 
we  set  the  completeness  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
His  life  satisfies  us.  It  is  all  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  longing  for  perfection  rests  in  full  content- 
ment in  contemplation. 

But  he,  too,  had  his  interruptions  breaking 
in  upon  the  order  of  the  day ;  he  had  his  un- 
foreseen calls  to  duty.  Unknown  sick  men, 
lying  by  city  gates,  called  out  after  him ; 
demoniacs  in  desert  places  rushed  out  to  meet 
him ;  grateful  women,  who  had  been  forgiven 
much,  intruded  themselves  upon  the  feasts  to 
which  he  had  been  invited.  But  singularly 
enough,  in  his  life  the  unexpected  events  do 
not  interrupt ;  they  only  make  a  contribution 
to  the  purpose  of  the  whole. 

His  life  is  perfect.  It  contains  no  com- 
promise with  evil,  no  parting  from  integrity, 
no  self-surrender  to  the  unscrupulous  men  of 
wealth  and  power.  His  work  has  all  the  com- 
pleteness that  eludes  us  in  our  work.  For 
this  very  reason  it  has  the  highest  value  for 
us.  Perfection  there  must  be  somewhere  ;  else 
why  do  we  crave  it?  Perfection  there  has 
been — in  Jesus.  And  the  fragmentariness  of 
our  broken  lives  may  be  gathered  up  into  the 
perfection  of  his  incorruptible  life. 

May  not  the  secret  of  that  completeness  be 
found  in  his  own  words  when  he  says,  "My 


meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  accomplish  his  work"  ;  "Father,  the  hour 
is  come  ...  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth, 
having  accomplished  the  work  which  thou  hast 
given  me  to  do"  ?   

"Glorified  thee  on  the  earth !"  Yes,  and 
glorified  his  Father  in  heaven.  For  our  Saviour 
bears  the  same  completeness  of  the  incarnate 
life  into  the  sanctuary  above  that  he  bore  while 
here  upon  the  earth ;  and  he  renders  there 
the  same  perfection  of  service  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Galilean  ministry. 

He  is  ever  the  same  Christ  Jesus.  For  the 
incarnation  was  not  an  ended  fact  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  sealed  and  concluded  in  the  as- 
cension of  the  Son  of  God  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
present  reality.  In  heaven,  upon  the  throne, 
the  Saviour  bears  the  same  humanity  as  in  the 
days  when  he  walked  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  land  of  the  Jews.  He  is  as  much  man  as 
ever  he  was.  He  is  one  with  us  in  every  strug- 
gle with  poverty,  pain  and  temptation.  He  is 
the  source  of  every  victory  we  win.  We  do 
not  worship  a  dead  Christ ;  we  worship  a 
living  Christ,  who  enters  into  these  lives  of 
ours,  and  saves  them,  and  sways  them,  and 
uplifts  them  to  an  ultimate  perfection  of 
strength  and  purity  and  beauty.  , 

'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for; 

my  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead !    I  seek  and  I  find  it.    O  Saul, 

it  shall  be 

A   Face  like   my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a 

Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever — 

a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall   throw   open  the  gates   of  new   life  to 

thee  !    See  the  Christ  stand  ! 

— Browning. 
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We  perhaps  sometimes  think  that  we  could 
be  much  better  Christians  if  only  we  could  walk 
with  Christ  along  the  roadside,  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse, as  did  Peter,  and  James,  and  John, 
and  the  others,  when  fhe  was  with  them  in- 
bodily  form.  But  surely,  if  this  were  so,  Christ 
would  not  leave  us  without  that  strength  and 
consolation.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  better 
for  us  that  he  is  not  with  us  in  that  way.  It 
was  better  for  the  disciples  of  old  that  he 
should  go  away  from  them  ;  for  if  he  had  not 
gone  away  the  Comforter  could  not  have  come 
unto  them.  But  when  he  went  away  he  sent 
the  Comforter,  that  he  ijiight  abide  with  his 
disciples  forever.  And  this  Comforter,  coming 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  forever  remaining 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  has  made  Christ  uni- 
versally present  unto  us.  Christ  is  with 
us  now  as  truly  as  he  was  with  his  first 
followers,  no  longer  under  the  limitations  of 
his  life  in  the  old  days,  but  universally  and 
eternally,  in  the  consummation  of  his  kingdom. 

He  is  more  truly  with  us  now  than  he  was 
with  his  disciples  during  his  public  ministry — 
he  walked  beside  them,  but  he  dwells  within  us. 


Erase  "cannot"  from  your  dictionary.  You 
can  never  tell  what  you  can  do  till  you  have 
tried.  Trial  develops  power  as  well  as  tests 
it.  The  idle  mill  pond  can  do  nothing  for  the 
mill ;  but  when  it  gets  into  the  mill  race  it  drives 
the  great  water  wheel  without  difficulty.  Have 
faith  in  yourself  because  you  have  faith  in  God ; 
take  what  work  he  gives  you ;  believe  that  you 
can  succeed ;  be  willing  to  fail,  if  he  wills  to 
give  you  the  discipline  of  failure. — Lyman  Ab- 
bott. 

Grave  on  thy  heart  each  past  "red-lettered  day"  t 
Forget  not  all  the  sunshine  of  the  way 
By  which  the  Lord  hath  led  thee ;  answered 
prayers. 

And   joys   unasked,    strange   blessings,  lifted 
cares. 

Grand  promise-echoes !  Thus  thy  life  shall  be 
One  record  of  his  love  and  faithfulness  to  thee. 

— Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


December  29,  1912 

ENLARGING  LIFE'S  OUTREACH 

Topic — Missionary   needs    and    how    we  may 
help  to  meet  them.    II.  Cor.  8:1-9. 

At  whatever  spot  by  the  seashore  one  stands 
as  the  moon  rises,  the  lane  of  light  on  the 
water  runs  from  his  feet  to  the  moon.  There 
is  a  straight  path  from  anywhere  to  everywhere. 
No  matter  how  sequestered  one's  lot,  its  out- 
reach may  go  into  all  the  world.  That  is  a 
twentieth  century  privilege  and  phenomenon. 
Thanks  to  the  wonderful  machinery  of  our 
time,  everybody  can  be  a  world  citizen.  All 
that  is  needed  is  unselfishness  and  ingenuity 
— chiefly  unselfishness. 

Nowadays  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  fix 
upon  the  remotest  country  on  the  map — even 
Tibet — and  then  cooperate  with  some  particular 
mission  in  serving  that  people  in  an  individual 
way.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  one  could  give  spec- 
tacles to  aged  Arabs,  medicine  to  sick  Syrians, 
books  to  education-hungry  Chinese,  pictures 
to  savage  Africans  and  eye  salve  to  Egyptian 
children  threatened  with  blindness. 

The  first  of  all  gifts  to  any  cause  is  one's 
self.  There  are  some  young  persons  who  will 
read  these  lines  who  owe  their  lives  to  foreign 
missions  as  truly  as  Livingstone,  Carey  or  Mor- 
rison. Failing  to  make  that  gift,  when  it  is 
possible,  all  else  is  inadequate. 

A  little  less  sentimental  sympathy,  and  a 
little  fairer  treatment,  would  be  welcomed  by 
every  missionary.   

Suppose  we  put  a  little  more  brains  into  the 
missionary  offering.  If  all  the  friends  of  mis- 
sions were  to  give  honest,  original  thought  to 
the  problems  of  missions,  both  in  the  adminis 
tration  end  at  home  and  in  the  activities  abroad 
we  should  come  speedily  to  a  new  era  in  mis- 
sionary activity.  What  elimination  of  inef- 
ficiency and  duplication  would  result !  And,  All  who  sit  at 
more  important,  what  an  inpouring  there  would     unto  Bethlehem. 


be  of  new  ideas,  new  methods,  new  equipment,, 
new  personalities,  new  enthusiasm !  If  every 
missionary  dollar  were  followed  with  a  dollar's 
worth  of  thinking,  treasuries  would  soon  over- 
flow.   

The  missionary  dares  not  tell  all  that  he 
learns  when  at  home  on  furlough.  We  are  all 
very  free  to  express  our  opinions  about  the 
missionary — the  cut  of  his  clothes,  the  way  he 
talks,  his  ability  to  interest  us,  and  so  forth. 
But  what  about  the  missionary's  opinion  of  us 
— our  ignorant  questions,  our  narrowness  of 
view,  our  provincialism  and  bad  manners,  our 
inhospitality,  our  engrossment  in  sordid  money- 
getting?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  that  a 
wholly  frank  address  on  this  subject  by  a  mis- 
sionary who  has  been  home  on  furlough  would 
make  lively  hearing?   

Since  he  is  as  human  as  everybody  else,  the 
missionary  needs  the  sane,  helpful  sympathy 
Of  his  fellow  Christians.  He  -^vants  to  feel 
that  he  and  his  work  are  understood  and  sup- 
ported.   

To  pray  for  a  person  is  to  serve  him  in  ways 
which  none  of  earth's  yardsticks  can  measure. 

Who  thinks  of  the  missionaries'  children  ? 
Until  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
cooperative  schools  for  them  in  centers  like 
Shanghai  and  Tokyo.  The  loneliness  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  necessity  for  sending 
them  away  from  home,  is  the  heaviest  cross  the 
missionary  is  called  on  to  bear.  Now  to  remem- 
ber the  children  of  missionaries  with  holiday 
gifts,  with  occasional  letters  or  postcards  or 
papers,  is  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  cause 
of  missions.   

This  is  the  day  of  brotherhood.  And  at  the 
head  of  the  onmarching  host  we  see  the  gentle 
figure  of  the  compassionate  Christ,  who  broth- 
ered  men  though  they  slew  him  ;  and  who  laid 
▼  the  only  enduring  foundation  for  human  broth- 
erhood in  the  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


childhood's  feet  draw  nigh 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Life  Question  Decided  in  One  Hour 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Mackenzie  College, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  sent  out  Rev.  Donald 
XT.  MacLaren  of  the  famous  class  of  '79  in 
Princeton  University  to  serve  as  temporary 
president  of  the  college  until  some  permanent 
decision  is  made  as  to  a  successor  for  Dr. 
Horace  M.  Lane,  just  deceased,  who  served 
as  president  of  that  institution  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past.  Dr.  George  Alexander, 
president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  is  also  president  of  the  Mackenzie 
College  trustees,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dr.  Lane,  whose 
loss  he  deeply  feels.  In  a  personal  tribute  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Alexander  recently  recalled 
how  Dr.  Lane  had  received  the  first  challenge 
of  Dr.  Chamberlain  to  go  out  to  Sao  Paulo 
and  take  charge  of  the  mission  schools  in  that 
city.  '  Dr.  Lane's  situation  was  such  as  might 
have  afforded  him  very  plausible  excuse  for 
declining.  He  might  have  pleaded  the  large 
and  profitable  medical  practice  which  he  had 
to  give  up.  And  even  more  .strongly,  he  might 
well  have  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  taking 
his  large  family  of  motherless  children  to  be 
raised  in  alien  surroundings.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  he  made  neither  excuse,  and  did  not 
even  ask  consultation  with  his  friends.  Inside 
an  hour  from  the  time  the  proposition  was 
made  to  Dr.  Lane,  he  said  he  would  go,  feeling 
that  his  acquaintance  with  Brazil,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Portuguese  language,  and  his  love 
for  the  work  were  considerations  overcoming 
all  other  handicaps.  And  now  that  he  is  dead, 
the  great  things  which  he  accomplished  in 
Brazil  after  he  had  passed  middle  life  can  only 
be  admitted  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  his  de- 
cision. 

Commenting  further  on  the  personality  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lane,  Dr.  Alexander  adds : 

"His  largeness  of  mind  and  heart  and  his 
perfect  command  of  the  Portuguese  tongue 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  most  influential  men  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  who  gladly  intrusted  their  children  to 
his  guidance.  He  was  a  natural  leader  and  had 
cultivated  his  gift.  By  creating  new  textbooks 
and  introducing  improved  methods  he  set  a 
standard  of  school  administration  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  whole  republic.  To  thousands  of 
Brazilian  youth  he  became  not  only  a  teacher 
but  a  father  and  a  friend.  Out  of  his  school 
grew  Mackenzie  College,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  and  only  president.  By  his  skill  as  an 
administrator  and  his  boundless  energy  he 
maintained  and  developed  it  with  only  meager 
support  from  this  country.  In  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  it  has  expanded  into  an 
institution  with  250  students  of  college  grade 
and  700  or  more  in  its  subordinate  departments. 
He  has  left  a  noble  task  for  any  man,  like- 
minded,  who  may  succeed  him." 

Higgins  Tackles  the  Adirondacks 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Higgins  left  New  York 
Dec.  9  to  plunge  into  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains. Other  people  go  to  the  Adirondacks  in 
the  summer,  but  Higgins,  "sky  pilot  to  the 
lumberjacks,"  takes  to  the  woods  only  in  the 
winter,  when  the  lumbering  industry  is  at  its 
height.  Mr.  Higgins's  errand  is  to  establish 
missionary  work  among  lumbering  men  in  the 
Adirondack  region,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Synod's  home  mission  commit- 
tee, which  will  furnish  the  funds.  Before  he 
v.'as  made  superintendent  of  this  department 
of  heme  missions,  Mr.  Higgins  had  always 
worked  in  the  pine  lorests ;  but  since  he  has 
tnken  the  larger  responsibility  he  has  found 
himself  equally  at  home  in  the  hardwood  for- 
ests of  West  Virginia,  and  now  is  no  stranger  • 
in  the  Adirondacks.  Christmas  Mr.  Higgins 
will  spend  at  home  in  Minnesota,  and  afj:er 
that  he  will  go  into  the  Minnesota  woods  for 
his  season  of  service  there. 

New  Building  and  Hard  Work  at  Beirut 

The  theological  seminary  connected  with  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  in  October 
entered  its  new  building,  provided  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  J.  Milton  Colton  of  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
The  work  of  the  seminary,  recently  reorgan- 
ized under  the  new  president.  Dr.  Franklin 
E.  Hoskins,  is  going  on  prosperously  in  these 


handsome  new  quarters.  A  class  of  nine  prom- 
ising young  Syrians  is  now  under  instruction 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Simultaneously 
with  the  erection  of  this  new  theological  build- 
ing three  new  extensions  have  been  added  to 
the  school  for  girls,  which  is  housed  in  a  build- 
ing put  up  in  1866  and  not  materially  enlarged 
since  then.  The  new  wings,  with  great  im- 
provements in  the  old  building,  cost  $15,000, 
on  which  there  remained  $3,000  debt  at  the 
time  of  the  reopening  of  the  school  in  October. 
The  mission  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  go  on 
with  the  construction  of  an  additional  build- 
ing, already  planned,  in  which  will  be  provided 
a  new  schoolroom  and  seven  classrooms.  This 
will  leave  the  old  structure  entirely  for  dormi- 
tory use,  for  which  it  is  none  too  large  to  meet 
present  demands.  But  this  new  building  will 
cost  $10,000,  which  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  sum  will  be  given  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  who  often  referred  to 
this  school  as  "the  apple  of  his  eye." 

Dr.  Hoskins,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  has 
had  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  Beirut 
station  on  his  shoulders,  because  of  the  mis- 
chance that  the  long  illness  of  Mr.  Freyer  coin- 
cided with  the  furlough  of  Mr.  March.  Neither 
in  the  summer  of  191 1  nor  in  that  of  1912  was 
Dr.  Hoskins  able  to  take  any  vacation  what- 
ever ;  but  not  only  did  he  meet  these  burden- 
some responsibilities  without  any  breaking  of 
health,  but  he  was  in  addition  able  to  com- 
plete during  that  time  his  remarkable  and  even 
monumental  volume,  "From  the  Nile  to  the 
Nebo,"  just  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
Times  Company  at  Philadelphia.  This  is  a 
record  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Hoskins  when 
he  followed  the  road  of  the  Israelitish  exodus 
through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  in  the  summer 
of  1909.   

Library  Monument  of  Missionary 

An  interesting  feature  of  foreign  mission 
work  done  in  the  United  States  is  the  new 
Sturge  library  in  the  Japanese  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  Haight  street,  San 
Francisco.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  the 
idea  was  first  broached  as  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  service  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Japanese  Presbyterian  church  in  San 
Francisco  and  as  superintendent  of  the  seven 
other  Japanese  congregations  in  California. 
The  matter  was  taken  hold  of  by  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr.  Sturge,  and  before  the  open- 
ing day  1,300  English  and  800  Japanese  books 
had  been  accumulated.  At  the  dedication  the 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Nagai,  the  Japan- 
ese consul  general  in  San  Francisco,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  G.  Guy  of  Berkeley,  both  of  whom 
spoke  in  Japanese.  After  their  addresses 
Rev.  Mr.  Miyazaki,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
San  Francisco  congregation,  presented  the  key 
of  the  library  to  Dr.  Sturge.  He  in  turn  gave 
it  to  his  wife,  who  pronounced  the  formal 
words  of  dedication.  The  assembly  hall  of  the 
Christian  association  was  crowded  with  Oriental 
visitors  at  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

Three  Days  of  Patriotic  Celebration 

The  Shangtung  Christian  College  at  Wei- 
hsien,  China,  entered  with  remarkable  spirit 
into  the  first  annual  celebration  of  China's 
Independence  Day,  Oct.  10,  which  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at 
Wuchang  last  year.  The  demonstration  was 
planned  by  the  college  faculty  and  students 
spontaneously,  but  the  unanticipated  result  has 
been  a  marvelous  swing  of  public  opinion 
toward  the  college,  giving  it  a  popular  favor 
that  it  has  never  enjoyed  before.  The  cele- 
bration lasted  three  days,  during  ^hich  time 
the  regular  work  of  the  school  was  suspended. 
On  the  morning  of  the  loth  a  meeting  in  the 
college  church  was  addressed  by  one  of  the 
professors  and  a  member  of  last  year's  grad- 
uating class,  both  speeches  ringing  with  Chris- 
tian patriotism.  After  this  college  ceremony 
the  students  joined  in  the  public  celebration 
of  the  citizens,  and  in  the  evening  played  in 
the  open  air  before  a  large  town  audience  a 
drama  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchus. 

The  next  day  200  young  men  from  the  gov- 
ernment schools  of  the  city  visited  the  college 
compound  in  a  body  and  fraternized  with  the 
Christian  students.  The  third  day  the  Chris- 
tian  students,   with   their  professors,   set  out 


for  a  march  around  the  city  to  return  this  call. 
The  government  school  sent  their  band  to  head 
the  procession,  and  400  Christian  students  and 
teachers  marched  through  the  streets  of  Wei- 
hsien  carrying  banners  and  republican  flags 
and  singing  both  patriotic  and  religious  songs. 
The  parade  passed  by  all  the  different  schools, 
and  President  Bergen  and  other  leaders  called 
upon  the  city  officials  and  political  clubs.  The 
whole  demonstration  took  nearly  five  hours 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Wei- 
hsien  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  city.  The  Chinese  were  especially 
pleased  with  the  demonstration  that  the  mis- 
sionary college  does  not  denationalize  the  young 
men  who  come  under  its  influence,  and  a  more 
friendly  feeling  than  ever  before  prevails  in 
the  city  toward  the  missionaries. 

River  a  Hard  Road  to  Travel 

In  a  description  of  her  return  journey  from 
Bucaramanga,  Colombia,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wil- 
liams, now  resting  at  her  old  home  in  Bara- 
boo.  Wis.,  tells  o'f  their  descent  of  the  small 
river  which  is  the  only  way  out  of  that  part 
of  the  republic :  "The  mail  canoes,  hollowed 
from  a  single  tree  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  carry  the 
passengers,  when  there  are  any.  A  space  six 
or  seven  feet  long,  through  the  center,  is 
covered  with  dry  banana  leaves.  This  covering 
is  at  most  not  over  four  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  yet  under  it  we  huddled  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  My  narrow  mattress 
filled  the  entire  space.  There  are  almost  no 
habitations  on  the  river  banks,  for  the  region 
is  deadly.  We  were  able  to  count  fifteen  or 
twenty  alligators  in  sight  during  the  whole  time 
that  we  were  on  the  river.  They  seemed  to 
feel  no  fear  and  did  pot  try  to  avoid  the  canoe. 
We  felt  it  best  to  tie  our  little  son  with  a  short 
rope.  Were  one  to  fall  over  the  low  sides  of 
the  boat  no  power  on  earth  could  rescue  him, 
even  though  all  polemen  are  as  expert  swim- 
mers as  the  fish.''   

Missionary  Brevities 

— The  duplex  envelope  is  said  to  work  as 
well  on  the  mision  field  as  it  does  in  churches 
at  home.  Rev.  F.  M.  Steaij  reports  that  after 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  congregation  Ihe 
duplex  system  was  adopted  at  Kermanshah, 
Persia,  on  Jan.  i.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Kermanshah  con- 
gregation will  soon  be  self-supporting — a  thing 
which  but  a  little  time  ago  seemed  impossible. 
The  church  members  are  few  and  all  are  poor, 
but  they  are  giving  as  much  for  outside  mis- 
sions as  for  their  own  church  expenses. 

— Samuel  J.  Mills,  who  was  active  last  winter 
and  spring  in  distributing  famine  relief  in  the 
flooded  districts  of  China,  estimates  that  the 
funds  sent  from  America  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  this  region  were  effectual  in  saving 
the  lives  of  13,000  people  who  would  probably 
have  died  except  for  American  aid. 

— From  Taiku,  Korea,  Rev.  Walter  C.  Erd- 
man  writes  that  the  outlook  for  the  rice  crop 
in  Korea  is  very  bad,  and  there  is  danger  of  a 
food  shortage  being  added  to  the  other  troubles 
of  that  unhappy  country. 

— Forty  new  professions  of  faith  were  the 
result  of  services  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
August  at  Flat  in  West  Africa.  There  were 
2,200  people  present  in  the  congregation. 

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— Giving  the  Bible  message  without  comment, 
Mrs.  Craig  called  for  letters  from  various  fields 
and  prayer  for  each  mission  reported  at  the 
weekly  gathering  at  Room  48,  Chicago.  Then 
she  welcomed  Mrs.  Reischauer  of  Tokyo,  who 
gave  such  an  enlightening  talk  about  Japan  as 
is  seldom  heard  even  here.  Her  talk  made 
the  leader  say,  "Let  us  pray  more  intelligently." 

— Among  recent  requests  for  prayer  is  one 
with  which  Miss  Holliday  of  Persia  closes  a 
7,000-word  journal  letter;  also  this  with  good 
news  from  Etah,  from  Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw  of 
India  :  "Ask  prayer  in  Room  48  for  our  work 
during  the  coming  year."  Mrs.  Hugh  Taylor, 
hoping  to  sail  with  her  husband  from  San 
Francisco  for  Siam  on  the  Shinyo  Maru  Jan.  4, 
writes :  "It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  that 
prayers  were  offered  for  us  at  dear  old  48." 
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Travel  and  Biography 

Indian  Paces  and  Pictures  :  Rajputana, 
Sikkim,  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  by  Michael 
Myers  Shoemaker.  Here  is  a  book  about  India 
which  holds  no  description  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
tior  any  mention  of  the  mutiny.  The  author, 
an  experienced  traveler,  who  has  previously 
written  of  "Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas"  and 
^'Islam  Lands,"  has  confined  himself  to  those 
sections  with  which  the  American  public  is 
but  little  acquainted.  In  the  usual  tour  the 
native  states,  with  the  exception  of  Jeypur,  are 
passed  unnoticed;  yet  in  them  alone,  says  Mr. 
Shoemaker,  does  the  romance  and  story  of 
the  East  still  abide.  In  the  first  chapter  there 
i.":  a  disgression,  anent  the  passage  through  the 
Suez  canal,  which  permits  the  author  to  refer 
to  the  United  States  and  Panama  and  quote, 
approvingly,  this  dictum :  "Theoretically  the 
canal  is  a  neutral  international  highway. 
Actually  it  is  a  British  short  cut  to  India  and 
Australia,  and  the  whole  world  knows  it." 
Another  question  taken  up  is  English  dominion 
in  India ;  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  suggests  that 
republican  ideas  would  never  work  there  be- 
cause the  East  does  not  believe  in  equality, 
and  the  vast  majority  knows  nothing  about 
politics  and  cares  less.  The  discontent  he  lays 
to  the  foolish  and  brutal  treatment  of  natives 
by  the  "middle  class"  of  British  residents,  as 
distinguished  from  government  officials  and 
■"gentlemen."  Space  is  also  given  to  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  widows  in  India — still 
a  pitiable  state  of  affairs,  although  the  suttee  or 
human  funeral  pyre  has  been  abolished  by  law. 
The  terrible  caste  system  allows  a  widow  to  be 
immoral,  but  remarriage  damns  her  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  The  author  pays  high 
tribute  to  William  Carey,  the  shoemaker  mis- 
sionary, who  more  than  any  other  one  man 
worked  to  end  the  blood-curdling  suttee  and 
the  practice  of  ^hrowing  children  alive  into 
the  Ganges.  But  while  he  thinks  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  Carey,  he  is  doubtful 
concerning  the  success  of  evangelistic  mis- 
sionary work  in  either  India  or  Persia.  Mis- 
sionary efforts,  he  hints,  should  first  be  along 
the  lines  of  secular  education.  But,  after  a 
partial  review  of  the  situation,  he  says,  "I 
who  came  to  blame,  remain  to  praise."  Mr. 
Shoemaker  has  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  is 
evidently  a  keen  and  unhurried  observer  and 
commentator.  There  are  sixty-three  illustra- 
tions, mostly  from  photographs.  [G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.    $2.50  net. 

Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of 
London,  by  A.  St.  John  Adcock ;  illustrated  by 
Frederick  Adcock.  The  famous  London  houses 
of  which  Mr.  Adcock  writes  are  practically  all 
shrines  of  letters  or  of  the  painter's  art.  He 
does  not  even  deal  with  memorials  of  the  great 
mimes  (ejtcept  Garrick)  nor  of  the  great  mu- 
sicians, not  to  mention  such  "somehow  literary" 
folk  as  prime  ministers  have  not  infrequently 
made  of  themselves.  One  wonders,  a  bit,  at 
some  of  the  omissions ;  but  with  the  included 
matter  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Adcock  is  a  friendly  writer  in  whose  company 
one  has  never  a  moment's  boredom  and  many 
a  moment  of  fine  fellowship.  He  writes  less 
of  the  haunts  that  have  vanished  than  of  those 
that  remain  and  may  be  visited.  And  his 
book  has  one  advantage  that  none  of  its  pred- 
ecessors on  London  landmarks  has  shared — he 
is  able,  thanks  to  the  recent  research  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  William  Wallace  (an  American) 
in  the  London  record  office,  to  tell  pilgrims 
where  Shakespeare  lived  during  most  of  the 
years  he  spent  in  London,  and  where  he  wrote 
his  greatest  plays ;  also  to  give  them  the  route 
he  probably  followed  in  going  between  his  lodg- 
ing place,  the  Mermaid  tavern  on  Cheapside, 
and  the  Globe  theater  ,  over  the  Thames  in 
Southwark.  [E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New 
York.    $2.50  net. 

Napoleon's  Last  Campaign  in  Germany,  by 
E.  Loraine  Petre.  This  volume,  the  fourth 
in  a  series  of  critical  studies  of  the  campaigns 


of  Napoleon,  describes  the  operations  of  the 
year  1813  and  shows  the  great  military  genius 
in  decline.  Taking  up  the  situation  which  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  Russian  campaign  and 
Napoleon's  retreat  to  Paris,  leaving  his  deci- 
mated army  of  18x2  to  straggle  back  as  best  it 
could,  the  author  describes  the  emperor's 
achievement  of  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  raising  a  practically  new  army  of  over 
600,000  men.  The  plans  of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  with  the  resulting  numerous  battles,  are 
followed  in  detail,  until  in  October  and  No- 
vember Napoleon  was  forced,  with  a  demoral- 
ized army  hard  pressed  by  the  allies,  to  fight 
his  way  out  of  the  enemies'  country.  Nu- 
merous folding  maps,  showing  details  of  bat- 
ties,  accompany  the  book.  [John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $3.50  net. 

Wayfarers  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  by 
Frances  Gordon  Alexander.  The  journey  here 
described  is  an  unusual  one.    Two  women,  the 


From  Rodin's  "Art" 

Copyrlgbt,  1912.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston 

author  and  a  friend,  accompanied  by  their  maids 
and  a  retinue  of  Moslems,  set  out  from  Cairo, 
travel  southwest  into  the  desert  as  far  as  the 
oasis  of  El  Fayoum,  thence  east  to  the 
Nile  valley  and  back  north  to  Cairo,  skirting 
the  desert's  edge.  The  record  of  impressions 
and  adventures,  none  of  the  latter  startling,  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  way.  There 
are  numerous  excellent  photographic  illustra- 
tions. [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $2 
net. 

Art,  Music,  General  Literature 

Art,  by  Auguste  Rodin ;  translated  from 
the  French  of  Paul  Gsell  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Fed- 
den.  On  the  Seine,  not  far  from  Paris,  is  a 
h;im!et  with  the  attractive  name  of  Val-Fleury. 
It  is  here,  in  an  eighteenth  century  chateau, 
that  the  master  scupltor,  Rodin,  lives  and 
works  artd — on  rare  occasions — talks  to  his 
friends  or  fellow  artists  about  his  art.  Last 
year  Paul  Gsell,  who  has  the  fortune  to  be  a 
close  friend,  went  down  to  Rodin's  atelier  and 
confided  his  wish  to  write  from  dictation  the 
sculptor's  ideas  upon  art.  "You  are  an  odd 
fellow!"  exclaimed  Rodin.  "So  you  are  still 
interested  in  art !  It  is  an  interest  that  is  out 
of  date."  But  Mr.  Gsell  insisted  that  the 
sculptor's  words  might  help  to  awaken  his  con- 
tempotaries  to  the  crime  they  have  committed 
in  "losing  the  best  part  of  their  national  in- 
heritance— an  intense  love  of  art  and  beauty." 
And  Rodin  consented  eagerly  to  talk.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  those  conversations  be- 
Iween  the  two  men — musings,  rather,  on  Rodin's 


part,  discussions,  ecstatic  appreciations  of  the 
v/orld's  greatest  sculprure  and  painting,  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  his  own  ambitions  and 
ideals ;  enchanting  talk  sometimes  born  of  their 
strolls  through  the  beautiful  Rodin  estate  with 
its  charming  bits  of  antique  sculpture,  some- 
times inspired  by  the  work  in  hand,  sometimes 
extending  far  into  the  night  in  the  great  dim 
studio.  To  hear  Rodin  preaching  his  gospel 
cf  color  in  sculpture  as  he  holds  a  little  copy 
of  the  Venus  di  Medici  under  the  lamplight — 
well,  it  is  a  glorious  treat !  Rodin  has  the 
supreme  requisite  of  all  great  artists  or  critics 
— reverence ;  and  his  creed  may  be  expressed 
in  the  one  word,  "realism."  To  him  nothing 
is  ugly  that  is  true,  vnd  nothing  that  modifies 
nature  is  beautiful.  "What  is  commonly  called 
ugliness  in  nature  can  in  art  become  full  of 
great  beauty."  One  has  only  to  look  at  his 
statue  of  "The  Old  ("ourtesan"  to  understand 
what  he  means.  The  temptation  to  quote  whole 
passages  is  a'most  overmastering,  such  a  fas- 
cinating thing  is  this  book.  The  excellent 
photogravures  and  numerous  other  illustrations 
help  to  make  up  as  magnificent  a  volume  as 
many  seasons  have  produced.  It  is  a  really 
worthy  record  of  the  soul  of  a  man  whose 
passionate  aim  has  been  faithfully  to  serve 
nature  in  art.  [Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston.     $7.50  net. 

The  Cutting  of  an  Agate,  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Mr.  Yeats's  latest  volume  of  prose,  containing 
essays  on  the  art  of  Lady  Gregory,  John  M. 
Synge  and  others,  and  a  number  of  short 
personal  papers  under  the  general  title  of  "Dis- 
coveries," shows  Mr.  Yeats  to  be  a  character 
as  sturdy  and  forthright  in  his  attitudes  as 
he  is  sensitive  and  artistic  in  his  work.  Apart 
from  the  beauty  of  his  writing,  his  book  is 
notable  for  the  frankness  and  clarity  of  the 
artistic  faith  that  is  in  him.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  mere  aesthete  about  Mr.  Yeats ;  he  is  a 
man  of  action — as  indeed  his  work  with  the 
Abbey  theater  shows— and,  as  these  pages  very 
definitely  tell  us,  a  man  of  religion.  Mr.  Yeats's 
attitude  throughout  this  book  is  an  insistence 
on  the  eternities  as  revealed  by  art  and  reli- 
gion against  the  immediately  interesting  and 
useful  which  not  only  absorb  our  everyday 
energies  but  assert  their  right  to  become  the 
subject  matter  of  our  art  and  to  some  extent 
of  our  religion.  The  imaginative  writer,  he 
tells  us,  is  an  ascetic,  not.  of  women  and  of 
wine  but  of  newspapers.  Where  art  has  served 
a  cause — as  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  all  art  do  at 
all  times — it  is  not  because  it  tried  to  serve 
that  cause.  Speaking  of  the  failure  to  inform 
the  Irish  movement  with  a  living  and  adequate 
imaginative  expression,  Mr.  Yeats  says :  "Im- 
mediate victory,  immediate  utility,  became 
everything,  and  the  conviction  that  life  is 
greater  than  the  cause  withered,  and  we  artists, 
who  are  the  servants  not  of  any  cause  but  of 
mere  naked  life,  became  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe  protesting  individual  voices."  This 
preoccupation  of  art  with  the  old,  the  bare, 
the  permanent  and  the  personal,  with  a  strong 
reaction  against  all  institutionalism,  is  the  mo- 
tive of  a  strong  and  remarkable  book.  [Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Cliges  :  A  Romance,  translated  by  L.  J. 
Gardiner,  from  the  old  French  of  Chretien 
dc  Troyes.  The  "New  Mediaeval  Library" 
adds  to  its  previous  volumes  this  middle  age  ro- 
mance with  its  lively  narrative,  its  pictures 
of  roistering  knighthood  and  above  all  its 
analysis  of  the  character  of  middle-age  woman- 
hood. Perhaps  no  other  story  of  the  period 
more  skillfully  interprets  the  eternal  feminine 
than  this  gossipy  old  romance.  [Duffield  and 
Company,  New  York.    $2.25  net. 

Myths  of  the  Modocs,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
The  Modoc  Indians,  whose  myths  are  here  re- 
counted by  their  original  collector,  inhabited 
the  vallfey  of  the  Lost  River  in  Oregon  and 
adjacent  territory  in  the  state  of  California. 
They  are  still  remembered  for  the  bloody 
Modoc  war  of  1872-3 ;  and  the  brief  account 
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which  is  here  given  of  the  treachery  of  the 
whites  in  engineering  the  removal  of  these 
Indians  to  a  reservation,  and  their  subsequent 
cruelty  to  them,  will  arouse  the  indignation 
of  every  fair-minded  reader.  Separation  from 
their  ancestral  lands  was  a  peculiarly  poignant 
experience  for  these  Indians,  for  the  myths 
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here  retold  all  had  their  origin  and  habitat  in 
the  peculiar  country  which  their  god  Kumush 
had  created  for  the  Modoc  people.  These 
myths  are  longer  and  possess  more  richness 
of  character  and  incident  than  do  a  great  many 
other  Indian  folk  tales.  They  are  told  by 
Mr.  Curtin  with  a  simple  directness,  with  a  not 
infrequent  sense  of  the  comic  and  incongruous. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

Venus  :  To  the  Venus  of  Melos,  by  Auguste 
Rodin ;  translated  by  Dorothy  Dudley.  It  is 
an  inspiring  thing  to  get  a  great  artist's  per- 
sonal view  of  a  great  piece  of  art.  In  this 
little  booklet  the  celebrated  French  sculptor 
talks  intimately  of  the  marble  goddess  who 
stands  in  that  red-curtained  alcove  of  the 
Louvre.  "Modeled  by  the  sea,  which  is  the 
reservoir  of  all  the  forces,  you  enchant  us 
and  you  sway  us  by  that  grace  and  by  that 
calm  which  strength  alone  possesses,  and  you 
bestow  on  us  your  serenity.  It  prevails  like 
the  charm  of  melodies  powerful  and  deep.  .  .  . 
Ready  for  action,  you  breathe,  you  are  a 
woman — and  that  is  your  glory.  .  .  .  What  is 
divine  in  you  is  the  infinite  love  of  your 
sculptor  for  nature."  The  whole  tribute  is 
an  exposition  of  Rodin's  own  passionate  creed 
of  the  sole  beauty  in  art — truth  to  nature. 
There  are  two  views  of  the  Venus  and  a  por- 
trait sketch  of  the  writer  in  rich  brown  tones. 
[B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunkett 
Greene.  What  this  volume  lacks  in  literary  form 
is  more  than  compensated  by  its  practical  use- 
fulness. Mr.  Greene  is  a  platform  singer,  and 
in  this  book  he  attempts  to  tell  singers  how  to 
sing  effectively.  His  rules  are  given  in  straight- 
forward, untechnical  language.  His  main  rule 
— i.  e.,  that  "a  song  must  push  on  note  by  note, 
word  by  word,  phrase  by  phrase  to  its  inevi- 
table end" — is  elaborated  by  chats  on  phrasing, 
musical  waves,  and  the  atmosphere  which  a 
song  gathers  from  the  singer's  own  personality. 
There  are  some  suggestions  to  the  clergy  which 
lose  something  of  their  force  for  American 
readers  in  their  practical  limitation  to  clergy 
who  intone.  No  artist  can  quite  convey  by 
description  the  secret  of  his  art,  but  Mr.  Greene 
is  doing  his  best  to  tell  his  readers  how  he 
sings  and  how  they  may  make  their  singing 
effective  and  incidentally  commercially  profit- 
able. [Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
net. 

Among  My  Books,  by  Frederic  Harrison. 
The  veteran  publicist  and  leader  of  present- 
day  positivism  issues  under  the  above  caption 
essays,  lectures  and  articles,  most  of  which 
have  already  seen  the  light  in  various  Knglish 
reviews  and  magazines.    Though  reprints  these 


papers  are  by  no  means  old  or  stale.  The 
author  has  been  and  is  a  man  of  leisure  and 
independent  means ;  furthermore,  he  is  a  man 
of  very  diversified  tastes  and  interests.  He 
has  kept  up  with  the  best  reading  of  the  times 
without  losing  his  hold  upon  the  classics  pro- 
duced in  other  ages.  Tennyson  and  Ruskin, 
Charles  Elliot  Norton,  and  Firth's  Cromwell 
have  here  engaged  his  critical  thought  as  well 
as  Homer,  the  Homeric  problem  and  the  Attic 
drama.  Nothing  that  he  writes  may  be  safely 
neglected.  Incidentally,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  also  find  a  place  in  the  discus- 
sions of  literature  which  are  the  main  content 
of  the  volume.  Especially  Byzantine  history  in 
the  early  middle  ages  and  the  life  and  times 
of  Chatham  receive  a  share  of  the  brilliant  es- 
sayist's attention.  To  the  man  of  leisure  who 
enjoys  a  bit  of  chaste  writing  the  reading  of 
this  volume  will  prove  a  rare  treat.  [Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.    $1.75  net. 

Grand  Opera  Singers  of  Today,  by  Henry 
C.  Lahee,  is  a  consideration  of  the  work  done 
by  the  latest  singers  in  the  grand  opera  field,  a 
collection  of  press  notices  and  other  statistics 
showing  the  growth  of  opera  in  America  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  student  will  find  here 
very  little  enlightenment,  on  the  art  or  criticism 
of  value,  few  interpretative  suggestions,  no 
analyses  of  roles ;  the  book  is  rather  anecdotal, 
biographical  and  full  of  the  type  of  material 
found  in  the  newspaper  columns.  The  financial 
side  is  definitely  emphasized  and  interesting 
statistics  are  given  in  this  connection.  Mr. 
Lahee  has  written  a  number  of  musical  books 
and  articles  more  illuminating  than  this  one,  and 
one  regrets  the  material  emphasis  in  a  writer 
capable  of  handling  the  bigger  aspect  of  the 
subject.  [L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
$2.50  net. 

Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  Son- 
nets OF  Shakespeare,  by  George  Herbert  Palm- 
er. There  have  been  many  conjectural  as 
well  as  critical  studies  of  the  sonnets,  but  few 
such  sympathetic  and  able  criticisms  of  their 
real  nature  and  meaning  as  has  been  given  by 
Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  in  the  1912 
Ingersoll  lecture  on  immortality.  Many  people 
will  incline  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  treating  the 
sonnets  in  this  way,  but  Professor  Palmer  will 
soon  convert  them.  He  does  not  twist  a 
meaning  into  those  magnificent  poems ;  he 
simply  lets  them   speak   for   themselves,  and 


Studio  is  devoted  to  the  peasant  art  of  great 
Russia,  little  Russia  (the  Ukraine),  Russian 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment is  highly  informing  and  there  are  over 
500  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  color.  [John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  Paper  $2.50  net ; 
cloth  $3  net. 

Stories  in  Gift  Form 

The  Harbor  of  Love,  by  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. Here  are  the  traditional  young  lovers, 
the  irate  parent  and  the  course  of  true  love 
running  far  from  smoothly  until  the  triumphant 
conclusion.  But  Mr.  Barbour  is  never  merely 
traditional;  he  has  too  much  originality  and 
freshness  to  fall  into  stereotyped  ways,  and  so 
his  new  story  is  full  of  many  delightful  varia- 
tions on  the  old  theme.  Much  of  the  action 
takes  place  on  the  sea  in  a  big  white  steam' 
yacht.  There  are  illustrations  in  color  by 
George  W.  Plank,  and  each  page  has  a  decora- 
tive design  by  Edward  Stratton  Holloway. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.50 
net. 

The  Garden  of  Dreams,  by  Clarice  Vallette 
McCauley,  is  a  little  love  story,  idyllic  though 
not  original  in  conception,  told  in  a  group  of 
letters.  The  country  setting  and  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  out-of-doors  give  it  a  peculiar 
daintiness,  and  its  tenderness  is  quite  free  from' 
passion  and  problem.  It  is  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  "Dimby  and  I" 
and  certain  other  books  of  the  you-and-I  type. 
The  box  inclosure,  colored  illustrations  and' 
decorative  cover  make  it  an  attractive  gift. 
[A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1.35. 

The  Upas  Tree,  by  Florence  L.  Barclay. 
The  new  Christmas  story  by  the  author  of  "The 
Rosary"  has  to  do  with  the  love  of  a  young 
married  couple,  their  estrangement  and  eventual 
reunion  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Unto  Us  a  Son 
Is  Born."  The  plot  is  the  thinnest  that  Mrs. 
Barclay  has  yet  used ;  it  drags  in  an  unreal 
cousin  of  the  wife's,  through  whose  evil  plot- 
ting she  is  influenced  to  pronounce  her  hus- 
band "utterly,  preposterously,  altogether  selfish. 
The  first  letters  of  those  four  words  spell 
"upas" — hence  the  title.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1  net.  ' 

Beauty  and  the  Jacobin,  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.    "It    is    November    of    the    year  1793, 


From  "Indian  Pages  and  Pictures" 

leads  the  reader  step  by  step  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  climax  in  which  Shakespeare  comes  to 
the  great  affirmation  : 

"So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on 
Men, 

And,  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying 
then." 

[Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  85  cents 
net. 

Peasant  Art  in  Russia,  edited  by  Charles 
Holme.  This  autmnn  issue  of  The  International 
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Frimaire  of  the  Terror.  The  garret  room  dis- 
closed to  us,  like  the  evening  lowering  outside 
its  one  window,  and  like  the  times,  is  mys- 
terious, obscure,  smoked  with  perplexing 
shadows;  these  flying  and  staggering  to  echo 
the  shiftings  of  a  young  man  writing  at  a 
desk  by  the  light  of  a  candle."  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  the  incisive  gift  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
with  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  as  the  foregoing 
extract  shows.  The  story  itself,  told  in  dia- 
logue, concerns  the  escape  of  three  aristocrats 
from  a  spy  of  "the  people."    Audacious,  bril- 
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liant,  French  in  feeling  and  yet  characteris- 
tically Tarkingtonian.  [Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.    $i  net. 

A  Little  Book  of  Christm.\s,  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  While  happy  touches  of  fun 
here  and  there  betray  the  creator  of  "The 
House-Boat  on  the  Styx,"  tenderness  and  human 
kindness  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
the  four  choice  little  stories  which  make  up 
this  volume.  In  each  the  lost  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas is  found  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  and 
each  carries  a  message  and  a  mission  to  every 
open  heart  at  this  Christmastide  which  will 
be  glad  to  us  only  as  we  make  it  glad  to  others. 
[Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1. 

The  Honorable  Miss  Moonlight,  by  Onoio 
Watanna.  More  dramatic  in  theme  than  the 
previous  stories  of  this  Japanese  writer,  this 
little  volume  has  in  it  an  exquisite  blending  of 
joy  and  tragedy — those  two  qualities  which  seem 
to  spell  the  inevitable  fate  of  fragilely  beau- 
tiful Japanese  girls.  The  heroine  is  a  geisha 
girl  who  marries  a  young  Japanese  lord  and  is 
then  compelled  to  divorce  him.  But  in  the  end 
everything  is  very  happy  for  both  of  them. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Old  Lovers,  by  Weymer  Mills.  Each 
chapter  tells  of  a  boy's  evolution  in  love,  be- 
ginning with  the  mother  he  worships,  then  his 
wonderful  actress  grandmother,  "Rebecca  over 
the  back  fence"  and  "the  littlest  girl" ;  even- 
tually a  charming  widow,  a  Swedish  singer,  an 
heiress,  and  finally  "Aurelia,"  with  whom  comes 
real  love  and  renunciation.  A  charming  book 
dedicated  to  "those  who  remember  and  those 
who  forget."  [Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

The  Voice,  by  Margaret  Deland.  Lovers  of 
this  glorious  writer  (and  "more  glorious 
woman,"  as  one  of  her  friends  always  adds) 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  Dr.  Lavendar 
reappears  in  this  new  short  story.  The  scene 
is  laid  near  old  Chester  and  the  action  has  to 
do  with  the  religious  and  love  experience  of  a 
charmingly  "old-fashioned"  girl.  It  is  all  per- 
meated with  Dr.  Lavendar's  wistful  humor  and 
tender,  loving  humanity.  [Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York.    $i  net. 

For  Love  of  Mary  Ellen,  by  Eleanor  Hoyt 
Brainerd,  is  a  precious  baby  book  for  the 
grown-up.  It  tells  how  patrician  Susan,  6  years 
old,  becomes  "a  blind  widdy  with  six  children." 
which  she  found  the  most  practical  way  to  help 
her  friend,  Mary  Ellen.  There  are  a  number 
of  alluring  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Rose 
Cecil  O'Neill.  [Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 

Christmas,  by  Zona  Gale.  A  very  "Christ- 
masy"  story  of  a  little  village  that  decided  to 
have  no  holiday  rejoicing.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
and  because  of  the  coming  of  two  little  chil- 
dren, the  season  was  kept  with  a  glorious  sig- 
nificance, and  two  women's  lives  were  made  to 
blossom  into  beauty.  [Macmillan  Company. 
New  York.    $1.30  net. 

Mr.  Ferryman's  Christmas  Eve,  by  Frances 
S.  Porcher,  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  a  life  of 
loving  service  that  will  remind  its  readers  of 
Dickens's  Christmas  stories,  although  it  is  not 
in  the  least  imitative.  It  is  a  welcome  re- 
minder of  the  approaching  holidays.  [Reilly 
and  Britton  Company,  Chicago.    50  cents. 

Brotherly  House,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
A  really  charming  story  of  the  reconciliation 
of  various  members  of  a  large  family  through 
an  old  man's  and  a  young  one's  loving  Christ- 
mas plans.  Written  with  all  Mrs.  Richmond's 
magnetic  talent.  [Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

A  Christmas  Honeymoon,  by  Frances 
Aymar  Mathews,  tells  of  the  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliation of  a  young  married  couple.  Its  rather 
exaggerated  plot  is  redeemed  by  the  interest 
one  feels  in  the  characters  and  their  problem. 
[Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York.  $r 
net. 

Mrs.  Budlong's  Christmas  Presents,  by 
Rupert  Hughes.  A  delightful  satire  on  our 
mania  for  frenzied  Christmas  giving,  by  the 
author  of  "Miss  318" — a  man  of  the  biggest 
human  sympathies.  [D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Gold  Fish,  by  Julian  Street,  is  a  tiny 
bit  of  a  book,  the  pretty  story  of  a  child's 
wistful  dreams.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  colored  plates,  quite  a  gem  in  its  way. 
[John  Lane  Company,  New  York.     70  cents. 
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The  Return  of  Peter  Grim,  novelized  from 
the  play  by  David  Belasco.  David  Warfield 
has  played  this  drama  for  the  last  two  years 
with  great  success,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  have  it 
in  book  form.  The  theme,  as  many  will  re- 
member, is  the  return  of  a  dear  old  man  to  this 
earth  after  death,  and  his  discovery  that  his 
Ijrightest  earthly  dreams  have  not  been  realized. 
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His  lovable  influence,  invisible  but  magnetic, 
reconstructs  his  dream  and  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  haunting  spiritual  sweetness. 
[Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
net. 

The  First  Church's  Christmas  Barrel,  by 
Caroline  Abbot  Stanley.  Humor  and  pathos 
struggle  for  ascendency  in  this  clever  little 
story  of  a  young  home  missionary  and  his  wife 
who  receive  a  Christmas  barrel  from  their  home 
church — full  of  useless  odds  and  ends  and  cast- 
off  stuff.  Thoroughly  delightful  and  with  an 
unobtrusive  lesson  in  it.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company,  New  York.    50   cents  net. 

Blue-Bird  WeatheiI,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
A  love  affair  between  a  wealthy  New  York 
clubman  and  a  delightfully  simple  girl  living 
in  a  duck-shooting  station  on  Chesapeake  bay 
forms  the  nucleus  of  Mr.  Chambers's  short 
story.  A  mystery  is  cleared  up  and  a  man  who 
has  "slipped  back"  once  is  given  a  second 
chance.  [D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.    $1  net. 

AuRELiE,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy;  il- 
lustrated by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  A  highly 
imaginative  little  story  of  a  lonely,  dreamy 
boy-child  and  the  little  wooden  soldier  who,  at 


From  "The  Story  Song  Book" 
Copyright,  1912. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 

night  in  the  nursery,  spins  for  him  the  ro- 
mance of  the  beautiful  Aurelie.  For  grown-ups 
who  have  not  grown  too  far  away  from  fairy- 
land. [Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  50 
cents  net. 

Where  the  He.\rt  Is:  Showing  That 
Christmas  Is  What  You  Make  It,  by  Will  Irwin, 
tells  of  a  Christmas  in  a  boarding  house  and 
some  others  that  were  not  so  happy  because 
they  lacked  "that  spiritual  yearning  which  is 
the  sunshine  of  the  soul."  [D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  New  York.    50  cents  net. 
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The  Going  of  the  White  Swan,  by  Gilbert 
Parker.  In  the  white  solitude  of  the  far  north 
a  man,  woman  and  child  dip  deeply  into  big 
spiritual  truths  and  emerge  with  visions  as  clear 
as  the  snow-covered  forest.  Written  with  Mr. 
Parker's  special  talent  for  portraying  the  North 
and  its  savage,  romantic,  superstitious  people. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  75  cents 
net. 

The  Broad  Highway,  by  Jeffrey  Farnol. 
This  popular  success  of  two  years  ago  has  been 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  in  a  handsome  edition 
with  twenty-four  plates  in  color  from  drawings 
by  C.  E.  Brock,  the  well-known  Dickens  il- 
lustrator. Mr.  Brock  has  admirably  caught  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Farnol's  romantic  story.  [Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.    $3  net. 

Religious  Books  in  Gi^t  Form 

Back  to  Religion,  by  Rudolf  Eucken.  The 
great  Jena  philosopher  who  is  now  lecturing  at 
Harvard  University  has  written  a  shdrt  but 
eloquent  plea  for  religion,  quite  free  from  the 
technicalities  of  his  larger  works,  and  charged 
with  a  fine,  sturdy  spirit  of  hope  and  real 
optimism.  Eucken  builds  on  the  certainties  of 
human  nature  itself.  "Man,"  he  tells  us,  "can 
bear  much  hindrance  and  hurt  and  not  lose  his 
courage ;  but  he  cannot  endure  to  have  his 
whole  life  aimless  and  meaningless.  Just  be- 
cause our  life  is  ever  growing  more  intense  and 
more  laborious  ...  in  all  deeper  souls 
today  is  stirring  a  demand  for  an  inner  uplift 
of  human  nature,  for  a  new  idealism.  And  this 
demand  will  necessarily  have  to  seek  an  al- 
liance with  religion.  No  matter  how  many 
opponents  religion  may  still  encounter,  never- 
theless, stronger  than  all  opponents,  stronger 
even  than  all  intellectual  difficulties,  is  the 
necessity  of  the  spiritual  self-preservation  of 
humanity  and  of  man."  The  book  contains  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Eucken  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  the  philosopher's  admirers  who  have 
read  his  larger  works  would  feel  repaid  if  they 
acquired  this  book  for  that  inspiring  portrait 
alone.     [Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    35  cents  net. 

Th¥  Book  of  Comfort,  by  the  late  J.  R. 
Miller,  is,  we  suppose,  the  last  volume  from 
this  beloved  author  that  we  shall  receive.  It  is 
like  all  from  the  same  source,  full  of  "sweet- 
ness and  light."  Dr.  Miller  was  engaged  upon 
its  revision  when  he  died.  As  he  drew  near 
ihe  end  his  sky  grew  yet  more  luminous  and 
he  passed  the  golden  gate  with  this  word  of 
farewell,  leaving  a  precious  memory.  There 
are  twenty-seven  brief  discourses  in  the  book, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  exquisitely  printed. 
[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  $1. 

Unto  Me,  by  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  Few 
men  in  this  generation  have  written  words  that 
burn  their  way  into  the  conscience  of  the  read- 
ing public  like  those  of  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 
In  this  brief  essay  social  service  is  interpreted 
as  having  the  essential  quality  which  Jesus 
himself  gave  to  it  in  his  words,  "Ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  It  is  an  attractive  little  book, 
and  will  do  good  to  all  who  read  it.  [Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.     35   cents  net. 

On  the  Way  to  Bethlehem,  by  William 
Allen  Knight,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
who  enjoyed  Mr.  Knight's  "Shepherd  Psalm." 
The  writer  is  in  profound  sympathy  with  his 
theme  and  gives  us  a  beautiful  study  of  the 
place  of  our  Lord's  nativity.  The  art  of  the 
photographer,  printer  and  binder  combine  to 
make  this  a  very  attractive  volume.  [Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.    $1  net. 

The  Joy  of  the  Lord,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  thousands  who  have  com- 
muned with  this  author  upon  heavenly  themes. 
The  power  of  Christian  happiness  is  the  theme, 
and  few  have  been  able  to  handle  it  better  than 
the  late  Dr.  Miller.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Illumined  Life,  by  Helen  Van  An- 
derson-Gordon. Described  as  nuggets  from 
the  quarry  of  life,  gathered  during  years  of 
search  and  sacrifice  and  offered  to  those  who 
long  for  the  gold  of  the  spirit.  Highly  spiritual 
and  full  of  messages  of  comfort.  [A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company,  Chicago.    $1.25  net. 

Three  Dreams,  by  Hugh  Black.  A  very 
dainty  gift  book  containing  three  symbolical 
studies  by  the  well  known  Scotch  minister. 
Attractively  illustrated  and  decorated.  [Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  50  cents 
net. 
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Variously  Appropriate  for  the 
Season 

Do  Something!  Be  Something!  by  Herbert 
Kaufman.  This  little  volume  of  essays  is  as 
stimulating  as  its  title.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kauf- 
man's name  is  enough  to  insure  a  supremely 
healthy  optimism  phrased  in  a  way  that  is  sure 
to  jar  the  reader  from  any  tendency  to  live 
among  the  shadows.  "Impossibilities  are  the 
failures  of  lazy  men,"  he  says,  and  proves  it 
before  the  reader  has  wholly  grasped  the  thesis. 
'Some  of  his  examples  smack  of  a  sameness, 
but  this  is  forgotten  in  the  variety  of  truths 
which  are  driven  home  to  the  man  ready  to 
use  his  powers  to  the  full.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

The  Cat,  by  Agnes  Repplier.  It  has  been 
left  to  this  volume  of  selections  from  English 
and  French  writings  to  rescue  the  cat  tribe  from 
the  oblivion  of  mere  household  pet  and  give  it 
a  place  in  literature.  The  dog  is  enshrined  in 
Homer  and  Shakespeare,  but  the  cat  also  is 
not  without  friends  of  a  high  order,  as  is 
shown  by  this  carefully  compiled  book.  Many 
a  proud  possessor  of  a  pedigreed  pet  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  so  many  well  known  writers 
have  said  so  many  nice  things  of  Tabby. 
LSturgis  and  Walton  Company,  New  York.  $i 
net. 

The  Complete  Optimist,  by  Childe  Harold. 
This  jingle  upon  original  sin  will  readily 
classify  this  little  volume  : 

Said  Deacon  Gray,  "You  shouldn't  play 

With  dogs  upon  the  Sabbath  day." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Bobby  Snow ; 

"I'm  teaching  hini  to  prey,  you  know." 
There  are  many  others  and  a  lot  of  happily 
absurd  illustrations.    [E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.    60  cents  net. 

The  Lover's  Baedeker  and  Guide  to  Arcady, 
by  Carolyn  Wells.  Arcady,  inherited  by  a  fas- 
cinating race  known  as  lovers,  is  reached  by 
the  Joy  Line  in  transports  of  rapture.  Miss 
Wells  furnishes  minute  directions,  in  verse 
and  prose,  as  to  the  happy  existence  one  may 
lead  there.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas,  and  Other  Prose 
Poems,  by  Arthur  H.  Gleason.  Delightful 
short  essays  explaining  how  we  might  keep 
the  Christmas  spirit  with  us  all  the  year 
There  are  also  short  sketches  of  Lincoln,  Jane 
Addams,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  interesting 
features.  [Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.    50  cents  net. 

The  Dixie  Book  of  Days,  by  Matthew  Page 
Andrews.  A  compilation  of  significant  quota- 
tions from  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
South.  Each  day  in  the  year  has  its  specially 
chosen  thought,  and  each  selection  bears  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Andrews's  discrimination  and 
taste.  [J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
$1  net. 

The  Mythological  Zoo,  by  Oliver  Herford. 
Characteristically  clever  Herford  nonsense 
verses  and  pictures  on  sea  serpents,  sala- 
manders, unicorns,  gargoyles,  gryphons,  hippo- 
griffs,  sirens,  mermaids,  satyrs,  etc.  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    75  cents  net. 

Cobb's  Anatomy,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb;  illus- 
trated by  Peter  Newell.  The  side-splitting  es- 
says on  "Tummies,"  "Teeth,"  "Hair"  and 
"Hands  and  Feet"  that  origitially  appeared  in 
The, Saturday  Evening  Post.  [George  H.  Doran 
Company,   New  York.     70   cents  net. 

The  Buccaneers  :  Rough  Verse,  by  Don  C. 
Seitz.  Poems  in  celebration  of  the  "reckless 
bold  bullies  of  the  seas,"  with  a  colored  frontis- 
piece and  decorations  by  Howard  Pyle.  [Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

That  Reminds  Me  Again  :  A  Second  Col- 
lection of  Tales  Worth  Telling.  A  collection 
of  funny  stories  that  contains  some  really  funny 
ones.  [George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   50  cents  net. 

A  Book  of  Happiness,  compiled  by  Jennie 
Day  Haines,  is  a  daintily  arranged  collection 
of  prose  and  verse  treating  of  the  various 
sources,  phases  and  expressions  of  happiness. 
[George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 

YuLE-TiDE  Cheer  :  A  Book  of  Verses  for 
the  Christmas  Season,  compiled  by  Edward  A. 
Bryant.  Here  are  ;^.oems  on  the  yule  log, 
Santa  Claus.  Christmas  Day,  Christmas  Eve  and 
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New  Year's,  beside  sacred  Christmas  songs 
and  carols.  The  selections  are  from  the  best 
poetry,  and  the  hymns  comprise  many  of  the 
famous  ones  by  Luther,  Heber,  Watts  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  Attractively  printed  and 
bound,  and  containing  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece. [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

The  Mother  Book,  by  Margaret  Sangster. 
In  this  posthumous  volume  Mrs.  Sangster  ex- 
tols and  advises  mothers,  from  millionaire  to 
tenement  house.  Marriage,  domestic  problems, 
education  and  amusements  are  treated  with  her 
large  wisdom  and  fair-mindedness,  and  there  are 
chapters  on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easter 
and  other  holidays.  The  book  is  bound  festively 
in  light  pink  and  is  tastefully  decorated.  [A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.     $2  net. 

A  Young  Man's  Fancy,  by  C.  Coles  Phillips. 
The  text  of  this  book  is  not  essential ;  it  is 
the  large  color  pictures  by  one  of  our  most 
popular  yoving  artists  that  captivate  one's 
fancy.  Beautiful  women,  drawn  with  Mr. 
Phillips's  inimitable  lack  of  outline,  and  at- 
tractive marginal  decorations  make  the  volume 
a  delightful  holiday  offering.  [Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis.     $3  net. 

Lincoln's  Own  Stories,  collected  and  edited 
by  Anthony  Gross.  Mr.  Gross's  aim  has  been 
to  make  his  collection  both  authentic  and  sig- 
nificant.   He  has  omitted  all  doubtful  or  niaud- 


Chinese  Book,  by  May  Post,  50  cents;  The 
Young  Rider's  Model  Book,  50  cents;  The 
Little  Animal  Model  Maker,  50  cents ;  The 
Painting  Book  of  the  Farm,  50  cents;  Nurs- 
ery Toys  and  Rhymes  Painting  Book,  50 
cents ;  Our  Farmyaijd  Favorites,  50  cents. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Fisheries,  by 
Francis  Rolt- Wheeler,  is  a  book  of  adventure 
which  will  make  the  youngster  think.  No  youth 
in  his  teens  will  fail  to  be  held  by  the  hero's 
experiences ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  abundant  information  concerning  the 
fishes  of  the  country  in  their  native  haunts. 
[Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

Ten  Girls  from  History,  by  Kate  Dickin- 
son Sweetser.  Here  are  interesting  and  well 
written  accounts  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Sally  Wister,  Cofachiqui,  Jenny  Lind, 
Eliza  Lucas,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  "Gentle  Annie," 
Madeleine  de  Vercheres  and  Adrienne  de  La- 
fayette.   [Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.  $2. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur,  by 
Rupert  Sargent  Holland.  Nearly  every  boy 
has  felt  the  longing  to  live  in  the  old  adven- 
turous times  of  Lancelot,  of  Robin  Hood,  of 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  or  of  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie.  Accordingly,  the  tale  of  this  modern 
boy's  adventures  with  eight  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic figures  in  English  history  will  be  dear 
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lin  illustrations  of  Lincoln's  story  telling,  and 
this  good  taste  is  responsible  for  a  volume  that 
ought  to  take  its  place  in  every  Lincoln  library. 
[Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.    $1  net. 

New  Books  for  the  Young 

The  Story  Song  Book  ;  words  by  Harriette 
Young  Warner ;  music  by  Frances  Porter-Ross. 
Designed  to  fill  the  need  of  a  good  illustrated 
story  song  book  for  the  home  and  kindergar- 
ten, this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
season's  juveniles.  In  charming  story  form 
things  which  seem  to  be  of  an  unhappy  nature 
are  given  a  happy  significance.  In  the  autumn 
the  flowers  are  not  killed  by  Jack  Frost  but  are 
sweetly  kissed  to  sleep  by  him  to  awaken  again 
in  the  spring  more  lovely  than  ever.  "Penny" 
Ross,  the  inimitable  children's  artist,  has  made 
the  colored  illustrations,  and  the  volume  is 
handsomely  bound.  It  will  make  an  enviable 
Christmas  present.  [Catherine  Cook,  publisher; 
distributed  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago.    $2  net. 

Among  the  titles  of  Dutton's  new  books  for 
the  very  little  people  are  the  following :  Dut- 
ton's Holiday  Annual,  edited  by  A.  C.  Playne, 
$1.25 ;  Sports  in  Animal  Land,  by  Clifton 
Bingham,  $1.50;  My  Picture  Puzzle  Book,  by 
L.  L.  Weedon,  $2  ;  Merry  Surprises,  by  Con- 
stance M.  Lowe,  $1.25 ;  About  Us,  by  May 
Gibbs,  $1.50;  Our  Little  Folk's  First  Book, 
50  cents;  My'  Fairy  Tale  Book,  50  cents; 
Nursf.ry  Rhyme  Land.  50  cents;  My  Little 


to  the  heart  of  any  boy  reader,  for  it  gives 
him  a  sense  of  personally  sharing  the  dangers 
of  the  Black  Prince,  faithfully  serving  good 
Queen  Bess,  or  rollicking  on  All-Hallows  eve 
with  Prince  Hal  and  the  doughty  Falstaff. 
[Century  Company,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,  by  Eleanor 
Gates.  Here  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who  is 
brought  up  by  a  governess  and  a  nurse  and 
seldom  sees  her  mother  or  father.  But  she  has 
a  wonderful  experience  in  a  queer  land  where 
she  meets  the  Man  Who  Makes  Faces,  the  Up-* 
Side-Down  Policeman,  the  Piper  and  lots  of 
other  interesting  people.  Best  of  all,  they  help 
her  to  "find"  her  own  father  and  mother.  It 
is  like  a  fairy  tale-^a  pretty  story  for  a  little 
girl,  but  it  holds  a  moral  for  the  grown-ups ; 
i.  e.,  nurses  and  governesses  cannot  take  the 
place  of  real  parents  in  the  lives  of  little  folks. 
[Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

True  Tales  of  Arctic  Heroism  in  the  New 
World,  by  A.  W.  Greely,  major  general  U.  S.  A. 
Diverse  as  have  been  the  purposes  of  the  ex- 
plorers, they  have  been  brave  men  and  heroic, 
and  their  deeds  as  set  down  by  General  Greely 
are  well  worthy  of  record.  Some  of  these 
tales  are  those  brought  back  by  scattered  sur- 
vivors of  an  expedition,  and  others  have  been 
gleaned  from  records  found  in  deserted  cairns, 
whose  builders  had  perished;  all  of  them  will 
do  much  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old  the  true  heroism  which  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  noble  thought.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York.     $1.50  net. 
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The  Open  Hearth 


Finds  Florida  Needs  the  Church 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  four  weeks 
in  Florida  among  the  Presbyterian  churches 
U.  S.  A.  under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sion committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Florida. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  interest  shown  in 
this  work  in  all  the  churches.  Most  of  them 
are  small,  but  our  church  can  be  proud  of 
its  representatives  both  lay  and  ministerial. 

I  went  to  Florida  not  quite  sure  that  it  stood 
in  need  of  our  church,  but  I  came  away  im- 
pressed with  its  importance  as  one  of  our 
home  mission  fields.  As  a  tourist  state  its  pop- 
ularity will  certainly  increase.  The  increase  of 
its  resident  population  is  indicated  by  the 
founding  of  new  towns  and  new  colonies,  and 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  many  of  the  older 
towns.  The  Florida  East  Coast  railway  is 
opening  up  new  territory,  and  the  resources 
of  the  state  are  being  developed  by  a  notably 
thrifty  and  intelligent  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Floridians  wax  eloquent  as 
they  depict  the  future  of  their  state. 

There  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  an  ap- 
parent need  for  our  national  Presbyterian 
Church  to  provide  for  our  own  people  who 
settle  there,  and  for  others  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  our 
church.  I  am  convinced  that  home  mission 
work  well  done  there  at  the  present  time  will 
be  found  to  have  been  most  wisely  done. 

E.  E.  Fife. 


The  "Why"  of  Short  Pastorates 

To  enlighten  the  laymen  of  small  churches 
on  reasons  of  short  pastorates,  I  suggest  the 
following : 

1.  Ladies'  aid  societies  which  do  not  recog- 
nize that  they  are  part  of  a  religious  organi- 
zation. 

2.  The  irregularity  of  payment  of  salary. 
Tardy  completing  of  subscription  lists  and  re- 
fusal of  church  boards  to  adopt  well  proved  up- 
to-date  financial  methods. 

3.  Lack  of  response  from  among  "the  faith- 
ful" for  workers,  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
superintendents  for  extension  departments,  such 
as  cradle  roll,  home  department,  etc. 

4.  The  persistence  of  some  church  members 
in  trying  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  others 
in  the  Christian  character  and  sincerity  of  fel- 
low believers. 

5.  Failure  to  invite  outsiders  and  others  to 
regular  services.  Ask  your  congregation  next 
Sunday  how  many  have  invited  anyone  to 
church  within  the  last  week. 

6.  Impossibility  often  to  get  cooperation  and 
support  for  aggressive  efficient  work,  such  as 
making  a  "Ten  Point  Sunday  School." 

7.  Refusal  of  minority  to  abide  by  majority 
as  to  pastoral  qualifications  and  fitness.  One 
person  often  destroys  a  man's  usefulness  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  church. 

8.  Family  quarrels  in  churches  coming  from 
musical  ability,  pride  and  jealousy. 

9.  Ignorant  and  inefficient  church  boards  who 
do  not  know  ABC  about  Christian  work  and 
who  sometimes  have  not  adopted  Christian 
methods  in  their  business.  I  have  been  in 
churches  where  about  six  of  the  above  were 
actual  conditions  among  the  "saints." 

Who  is  to  blame  for  short  pastorates?  Gen- 
erally church  members,  church  officials  and 
Christian  homes.  D.  B.  Ralston. 


Chances  in  Underchurched  Towns 

One  who  signed  himself  "S."  wrote  in  The 
Open  Hearth  Nov.  7  as  follows :  "For  six 
months  this  year  I  wrote  to  district  superin- 
tendents, synodical  missionaries,  home  mission 
chairmen,  stated  clerks,  South  and  West,  stip- 
ulating that  I  wanted  a  field  not  overchurched, 
and  all  the  machinery  failed."  He  asked, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  our  church  ma- 
chinery?" 

Might  he  not  have  found  the  answer  in  the 
fact  that  the  church  has  too  much  machinery? 
Had  "S."  written  to  home  mission  chairmen  or 
to  presbyterial  pastor-evangelists — the  only  per- 
sons who  can  give  true  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation— the  machinery  would  not  have 
failed.  Had  he  written  to  the  home  mission 
committee  or  pastor-evangelist  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Pueblo  he  would  have  received  in- 
formation concerning  a  large  territory,  within 


its  bounds,  not  overchurched.  He  would  have 
been  told  that  in  the  large  county  of  Monte- 
zuma there  are  many  people  who  never  hear 
the  gospel  from  Protestant  lips  except  through 
an  occasional  service  conducted  by  an  itinerat- 
ing Sabbath  school  missionary.  There  is  a 
territory  in  Colorado,  as  large  as  some  of  the 
sm.aller  states,  where  the  need  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  part  of  the  country,  in  which  there  is 
no  organized  work. 

The  reason  is  the  lack  of  funds.  If  "S." 
could  persuade  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  allow  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  all 
its  own  home  mission  work,  as  it  desires  to  do, 
he  would  be  serving  the  Lord.  If  "S."  could 
persuade  the  board  to  give  to  Pueblo  Presby- 
tery twice  the  amount  it  now  gives  he  could 
have  work  and  nineteen  other  good  men  cot;ld 
have  work  in  places  not  overchurched  but 
underchurched.  Or  if  "S."  could  persuade 
Pennsylvania  Synod  or  some  other  self-sup- 
porting synod  to  adopt  Pueblo  Presbytery  and 
send  part  of  its  surplus  home  mission  funds 
to  the  presbytery  direct  he  and  twenty-nine 
other  good  men  could  have  work  in  under- 
churched fields.  Perhaps  this  latter  plan  is  the 
best  solution  of  the  financial  side  of  our  home 
m.ission  problem.  It  would  save  a  great  waste 
of  home  mission  money. 

Brother  "S.,"  use  the  legitimate  machinery 
of  the  church,  have  it  oiled  with  more  home 
mission  funds,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  it  will  work.  J.  L.  Weaver. 


Loaning  for  the  General  Good 

How  much  of  the  riches  of  our  Presbyterian 
institutions  is  loaned  to  help  men  and -women 
to  begin  farming  or  gardening  ?  What  are  the 
investments  of  those  institutions? 

For  the  general  welfare  should  not  we  who 
are  Presbyterians  try  more  to  have  those  riches 
used  as  much  as  possible  to  make  only  farm 
and  garden  loans? 

Is  there  any  better  way  than  the  garden  way 
to  do  the  threefold  good  work  of  feeding, 
teaching  and  healing  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren? Nathaniel  Bacon. 


Sunday-School  Week  for  Feb.  2-8 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
silver  anniversary  of  Sabbath  school  missions 
d  conference  of  Sunday  school  missionaries  in 
the  Middle  West  will  be  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  week  beginning  Feb.  9.  This  conference 
will  consider  plans  and  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Sunday  school  work  in  all  its 
phases. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  preceding 
week  be  observed  throughout  the  church  as 
Sunday  school  week.  Pastors  are  requested  to 
preach  a  special  sermon  on  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  on 
the  Sunday  school,  its  place  and  work  in 
the  church  of  today.  In  the  Sunday  school 
on  this  Sunday  it  is  suggested  that  Decision 
Day  services,  or  services  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, be  held. 

A  collection  of  attractive  leaflets  containing 
information  with  reference  to  the  progress  of 
Sunday  school  work,  especially  in  mission  fields, 
will  be  mailed,  free  of  charge  upon  application 
to  the  Sabbath  school  and  missionary  depart- 
ment, 412  Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia. 


Popular  Meetings  at  Atlanta 

The  joint  committee  On  arrangements  for 
popular  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  of  1913  met  in  Atlanta  Nov.  21. 
The  Presbyterian  Assembly  U.  S.  A.  was  rep- 
resented by  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  and  Rev. 
Jere  A.  Moore ;  the  Southern  Assembly  by 
Doctors  R.  O.  Flinn,  H.  K.  Walker,  D.  H. 
Ogden,  and  the  U.  P.  Assembly  by  Doctors 
H.  H.  Bell  and  D.  F.  McGill.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  popular  meetings  be  joint  meetings 
and  that  they  be  held  in  the  city  auditorium, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  8,000.  Thursday 
evening.  May  15,  the  retiring  moderators  will 
speak. 

The  Assemblies  will  unite  in  a  communion 
service  at  the  Tabernacle  the  following  day  at 
4  p.  m.,  the  newly  elected  moderators  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  service.  The  popular  meeting 
the  same  evening  will  be  devoted  to  Sabbath 
school  and  pastoral  evangelism.  The  relation 
of  the  church  to  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions will  be  discussed  Saturday  evening.  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  following  meetings  will  be 
held  :  Sunday  school  workers,  women's  meet- 
ing and  mass  meeting.    Colored  evangelism  will 


be  the  theme  on  Monday  evening,  home  mis- 
sions on  Tuesday  evening,  foreign  missions  on' 
Wednesday  evening.  Thursday  evening.  May 
22,  will  be  devoted  to  education.  It  was  decided 
that  three  speakers,  one  from  each  Assembly, 
take  part  each  evening. 


When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early 
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him.    Then  something  perfectly  dreadful  hap- 
pened— he  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  ear! 

That  made  Ben  mad,  even  if  he  didn't  care 
much  for  Squealeow.  He  picked  up  a  shingle, 
pulled  Grip  over  his  knees  and  gave  that 
young  cub  the  surprise  of  his  life.  My,  how 
Grip  squealed  I  Well,  about  that  time  the  bears' 
great-grandmother  stirred  in  her  sleep,  sneezed, 
sat  up  and  listened.  Then  she  gave  one  bound 
out  of  the  hut  and  made  for  the  picnic  party. 

A  soldier  of  the  Snow  Queen,  however,  had 
seen  the  whole  thing  from  behind  an  iceberg, 
and  told  the  big  bear  about  it,  so  she  forgave 
Ben  at  once. 

After  this  the  youngsters  were  a  little  afraid 
of  Ben,  and  so  easier  to  manage.  The  big 
bear  saw,  too,  after  a  while  that  he  was  trying 
hard  to  do  his  best  and  to  be  obedient  and 
pleasant  and  fair ;  and  though  it  wasn't  in 
her  nature  to  like  any  boy,  she  disliked  him 
much  less  than  she  had  thought  possible,  and 
showed  it  by  seeing  that  he  got  his  share  of  the 
fattest  blubber  at  meal  times.  Ben  hated  blub- 
ber, but  he  saw  she  meant  well,  so  he  tried  to 
eat  what  she  gave  him  without  any  fuss. 
When  you  remember  how  disagreeable  he  used 
to  be  at  home  when  there  was  no  ice  cream 
for  dessert  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
that  Ben  was  very  much  improved  indeed. 

When  the  moon  changed  the  guard  led  him 
once  more  into  the  presence  of  the  Snow 
Queen. 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  him  into  Mother 
Nature's  workshop,"  she  said.  "My  friend  Santa 
Claus  tells  me  this  boy  was  very  destructive 
at  home,  so  it  might  be  wise  to  let  him  mend 
a  few  things  and  help  Mother  Nature." 

With  that  Ben  was  ushered  out  by  a  soldier, 
and  a  guard  motioned  him  to  a  seat  on  a 
toboggan  that  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill  near  at  hand.  Away  they  sped, 
up  one  slope  and  down  another  and  over  some 
of  the  most  jouncy  jounces  you  ever  could 
imagine.  They  must  have  gone  many  miles 
before  the  toboggan  stopped,  and  the  air  was 
much  milder. 

The  guard  motioned  him  to  pile  his  warm 
mittens,  fur  boots,  coat  and  hood  on  the  ground, 
on  which  there  was  no  longer  ice  or  snow,  but 
tiny  spears  of  green  growing  grass. 

A  huge  unpainted  building  stretched  before 
them.  From  it  came  the  sound  of  busy  work. 
Presently  the  door  opened  and  out  hobbled  an 
old,  old  woman. 

"Well,"  she  said,  coming  toward  them.  "I 
hear  the  Snow  Queen  has  sent  me  a  helper. 
Goodness  knows  we  need  one.  In  the  last  few 
thousand  years  I've  been  Mother  Nature's 
housekeeper  I've  never  seen  things  so  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  And  the  Earth  people  are  so  hard 
to  suit.  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and 
I  never  had  a  mortal  boy  before  for  a  helper. 
Tell  the  Snow  Queen  he's  safe  with  me  and  that 
I'll  do  my  best  with  him." 

She  walked  toward  the  house  and  Ben  fol- 
lowed. 

"What  experience  have  you  ever  had  with 
snails?"  she  asked.  "We're  terribly  behind 
hand  on  revarnishing  snails'  shells." 

Ben  gasped,  but  the  old  lady  went  on  without 
noticing. 

"It  was  entirely  my  idea   Well,  what's 

the  trouble  now  ?"  she  questioned  as  a  little  elf 
with  an  anxious  face  came  hurrying  up  to  them. 

"Please,  Dame  Careful,"  he  said,  "Parsnips 
upset  the  grass  stain  all  over  the  pinks !" 

"Now  whatever  shall  I  do  ?"  groaned  Mother 
Nature's  housekeeper  in  despair.  "That's  the 
very  last  pot  of  pinks  in  the  place.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  green  pink  ?  The  repair  shop  will 
be  disgraced." 

"Please,"  put  in  Ben,  "I've  been  told  that 
where  I  came  from  a  green  pink  would  be 
worth  a  whole  lot  of  money.  Isn't  there  some- 
body who's  poor  you  could  send  the  green 
pinks  to  ?" 

"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Dame  Care- 
ful in  great  delight.  "I'll  send  them  to  a  little 
lame  girl  Mother  Nature  told  me  about.  Per- 
haps she'll  get  enough  money  for  them  to  get 
a  real  doctor  who  can  cure  her." 
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Dame  Careful  led  the  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  wonderful  repair  shop  and  took  great 
pains  to  explain  all  Ben  saw,  finally  ending 
by  giving  him  the  most  interesting  work  of 
all — managing  the  painting  department,  where 
everything  was  done,  from  retinting  the  clouds 
to  touching  up  butterflies'  wings. 

Ben  studied  his  nature  book  carefully,  and 
soon  could  turn  out  a  first-class  robin  or  re- 
paint a  wiggly  garter  snake  with  the  best  of 
them.  And  he  found  it  a  great  deal  better  fun 
to  mend  things  than  to  break  them.  He  also 
found  that  everybody  loved  and  respected  Santa 
Claus.  Ben's  cheeks  burned  at  the  thought  of 
the  mean  trick  he  had  played  him. 

However,  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  make 
up  for  it  now,  and  Dame  Careful  aJmost  wept 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  It  was  with 
the  highest  praise  of  his  conduct  that  she 
turned  him  over  to  the  same  soldier  of  the 
Snow  Queen  who  had  brought  him  thither. 

His  next  task  was  to  bring  to  his  royal 
mistress  from  the  Snow  Queen's  garden  a  per- 
fect diamond  necklace  with  twelve  stones. 
These  jewels  were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  edelweiss  that  grew  there.  At  midnight  a 
single  drop  of  dew  would  fall  into  a  flower's 
heart ;  at  that  instant  the  northern  lights  would 
flash  and  their  shimmering  glory  be  imprisoned 
within  the  drop  of  dew.  Then  it  was  Ben's 
task  to  pluck  the  flower,  and  if  he  did  so  at  the 
right  moment  the  drop  in  its  center  would 
harden  and  turn  into  a  perfect  diamond. 

Ben  had  to  tend  all  the  queen's  flowers  care- 
fully, especially  the  edelweiss.  The  work  was 
hard,  and  for  all  its  loveliness  he  found  the 
garden  very,  very  lonely.  He  was  tired,  too, 
for  he  dared  not  sleep,  at  least  until  every  tas]< 
was  done  and  the  midnight  hour  had  struck. 
Poor  Ben  was  desperately  homesick. 

Eleven  nights  had  come  and  gone,  and  eleven 
perfect  diamonds  had  crowned  his  work.  On 
the  twelfth  night  Ben  was  fast  alseep  when 
the  northern  lights  flashed  in  the  heavens.  One 
bright  ray,  however,  struck  sharp  on  the  boy's 
eyelids  and  wakened  him,  and  when  "twelve" 
struck  his  hand  closed  over  the  last  unplucked 
edelweiss,  and  the  twelfth  diamond  was  secure  ! 

At  the  same  moment  the  voice  of  the  guard 
rang  in  his  ears :  "Twelve  perfect  stones ! 
Well  done.  I  bring  the  Queen's  dismissal.  You 
are  free";  and  Ben  found  himself  hurried  along 
through  a  maze  of  walks  and  out  through  the 
great  carved  gates  of  ice.  Then  there  was  a 
sudden  tinkle  of  sleigh  bells  and  Santa  Claus 
caught  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  tucked  him 
well  up  under  the  big  fur  robe,  and  saying,  "I 
go  tonight,  my  brave  Ben,  to  your  home  first," 
turned  the  willing  reindeer  in  that  direction. 
There  was  no  reason  now  why  Ben  should 
keep  awake,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

***** 

"Merry  Christmas,  Merry  Christmas,  Merry 
Christmas !" 

Ben  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"Well,  of  all  the  sleepy  boys !"  said  his 
mother's  voice ;  and  there  he  was,  safe  and 
sound  in  his  own  bed,  while  about  him  danced 
his  brothers  and  sister,  each  grasping  a  fat 
stocking.  His  own  hung  from  the  fireplace  op- 
posite, and  what  a  list  of  treasures  it  held !  At 
the  very  toe  was  a  wonderful  jackknife  and 
attached  to  it  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  "With  the  compliments  of  Santa 
Claus." 

"A  joke  of  Uncle  Will's,"  said  his  father, 
laughing ;  but  Ben  knew  better.  It  was  Santa 
Claus's  reward  to  a  boy  who  had  learned  to 
stop  grumbling. 


Everychild:  A  Christmas  Morality 
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and  watched  him;  and  presently  he  looked 
toward  me  and  smiled,  and  called  me  by  my 
name.  And  I  went  to  him,  and  he  set  me  in 
the  midst  of  the  men  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  my  head,  and  said  to  them  that  he  who 
would  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
must  become  like  unto  me.' 

"Then  said  I,  'Art  thou  the  child  he  carried 
in  his  arms  and  laid  upon  his  cloak?' 

"And  he  said,  'I  am  that  child.' 

"I  stooped  down  and  laid  my  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  and  said  to  him,  'Everychild,  what 
may  I  do  for  thee  in  Christ's  name?' 

"And  he  said,  'You  must  carry  me  Every- 
where.' 

"But  I  said,  'I  am  a  woman  and  weak,  and 
thou  art  the  greatest  child  in  the  world.  How 
then  can  I  carry  thee  Everywhere?' 

And  the  child  kissed  me,  and  leaned  against 
me,  and  said,  'Mother,  where  does  a  woman 
carry  the  child  whom  she  loves?' 

"And  as  he  spoke  my  eyes  were  opened,  and 
I  tore  myself  asunder  with  my  own  hands,  and 
he  passed  into  my  heart. 
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"Then  I  rose  up,  and  the  burden  that  I  car- 
ried was  like  a  song  at  my  heart.  And  I  came 
hither;  and  on  my  journey  I  saw  many  who 
ran  to  be  before  me  with  the  child  they  bore 
in  their  arms,  but  I  made  no  haste,  for  the 
true  child  lay  in  my  heart." 

As  she  made  an  end,  the  speaker  looked 
long  upon  her,  and  said,  "Tell  us  your  name, 
for  we  have  seen  you  in  this  place  before." 

And  the  woman  said,  "I  am  called  Human- 
ity." 

Then  all  the  people  in  the  place  cried  to  her 
eagerly,  "Show  us  the  child !  Show  us  the 
child!" 

And  the  speaker  said,  "We  believe  your 
words,  but  show  us  the  child,  and  then  you 
shall  place  him  upon  the  cloak  of  Jesus  which 
has  room  for  all." 

And  the  woman  spread  her  arms  before 
them,  and  they  saw  that  she  carried  no  child 
at  her  breast.  Then  she  asked  them,  "Where 
is  Everywhere  ?" 

And  they  said,  "We  do  not  know." 

She  said  to  them,  "Everywhere  is  the  heart 
of  them  that  love  God." 

As  they  looked  upon  her,  still  standing  there 
with  spread  arms,  they  saw  the  multitude  of 
children  rise  from  the  cloak  of  Jesus  and 
ascend  into  the  woman's  heart,  singing  with 
great  joy.  And  afterwards  angels,  came,  and, 
lifting  the  cloak  of  Jesus  from  the  floor,  they 
laid  it  upon  the  woman  who  was  called  Human- 
ity, and  she  became  transfigured  before  their 
gaze  and  passed  from  their  sight  with  Every- 
child   sleeping   in  her  heart. 

But  the  angels  tarried  and  said  to  them, 
"Arise  and  seek  ihe  young  child,  for  Jesus  which 
is  called  Christ  is  born  again  this  holy  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  lies  cradled  in  the  heart  of 
those  that  love  the  Lord,  and  he  will  lead  you 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

At  that  moment  bells  sounded  throughout  the 
great  city,  sending  their  silvery  echoes  far  and 
high  into  the  midnight  air,  waking  the  ancient 
joys  of  Christmas  to  new  life,  and  filling  the 
hearts  of  little  sleeping  children  with  gladness 
and  bliss,  so  that  they  smiled  in  their  slumber. 
And  the  men  rose  and  said  one  to  another, 
"Let  us  seek  Everychild  that  we  may  save  the 
whole  world." 

And  they  went  out  with  cleansed  hearts,  and 
souls  that  were  conscious  of  God. 


America's  Christmas  Gift  to 
the  Land  of  Christmas 
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bers  have  gone  to  America.  The  missionaries 
lament  the  loss  of  their  best  helpers  because 
they  have  gone  to  America. 

Up  and  down  the  land  this  significant  re- 
frain is  heard.  At  Jaffa  gate  I  saw  the  Bethle- 
hemites  gathered  to  bid  farewell  to  a  large 
detachment  of  emigrants,  and  1  realized  that  1 
was  looking  upon  "Rachael  weeping  for  her 
children,"  because  they  were  going  to  America. 
The  ferment  of  a  divine  discontent  is  sending 
30,000  emigrants  a  year  from  Bible  lands  to 
our  country,  which  the  grand  rabbi  of  Bagdad 
declared  to  me  to  be  the  real  promised  land 
of  today.  The  missionary  problem  of  Syria  is 
being  transferred  to  the  home  mission  workers 
of  America. 

Missions  and  missionaries  in  Syria  seem  to 
be  quite  in  a  clais  by  themselves.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Syria 
mission  at  Beirut,  and  I  was  proud  of  these 
representative  Americans  and  representative 
Presbyterians.  On  the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the 
room  where  the  meetings  were  held  I  noticed 
a  typewritten  list,  under  the  headings,  "Beit 
Marsh,"  "Beit  Hoskins,"  "Beit  Freyer" — the 
names  of  the  missionaries  and  the  homes  in 
which  they  were  to  be  entertained.  It  is  a 
privilege  indeed  to  be  a  guest  "beit" — "at  the 
house  of" — any  missionary. 

I  well  recall  an  American  dinner  table  in 
Beirut  where  saintly  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  who 
went  home  but  a  few  weeks  since,  flavored  the 
talk  with  native  proverbs  or  with  anecdote 
from  a  rich  experience.  Dr.  George  A.  Ford, 
with  the  courtly  grace  and  ability  of  an  ambas- 
sador, added  stateliness  to  the  occasion.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  sat  Dr.  Franklin  E.  Hos- 
kins, traveler  and  author  and  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  mission,  whom  the  board  would  do  well 
to  send  to  Constantinople  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. "Dr.  Mary,"  the  indefatigable  and 
unique,  contributed  animation  to  the  table. 
Then  there  were  the  Tripoli  Harrises,  who  rep- 
resent the  United  States  government  as  well 


as  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  their  port — 
which  is  again  to  see  great  days. 

Memories  of  older  Jessups  and  Blisses  and 
Eddys  and  Van  Dycks  and  Dodges  and  Posts 
ran  throughout  the  talk,  until  the  stranger 
found  himself  mentally  noting  many  evidences 
that  "blood  will  tell."  He  recalled  that  Dr. 
H.  H.  Jessup,  in  order  to  stay  by  his  mission 
work  in  Syria,  had  once  declined  to  be  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  New  York,  and  that  he  had  later 
declined  an  appointment  as  United  States  min- 
ister to  Persia. 

A  glance  at  this  group  of  missionaries,  in- 
cluding the  Doolittles  and  Erdmans  and  Wil- 
liam Jessups  and  Stuart  Jessups,  recalled  many 
phases  of  mission  work.  One  missionary  in- 
vites the  traveler  to  go  with  him  while  he 
itinerates  villages  on  Mount  Hermon.  Another 
offers  him  a  chance  to  go  out  among  the 
Bedouins.  Still  another  presents  the  work  at 
Zahleh  and  in  the  Lebanon,  while  the  Sidon 
folk  successfully  hold  forth  the  claims  of  their 
ancient  city — a  city  that  is  a  story  by  itself. 
Dr.  Mary  will  not  take  "no" ;  one  must  go 
up  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  slope 
of  the  Lebanon,  where  her  heroic  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  is  maintained — and  the  stories  on 
the  way,  from  the  finding  of  the  first  patient  in 
a  cave  by  the  roadside  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  latest  with  her  own  hands  to  burial,  are 
material  for  a  better  pen  than  this  one. 

The  interested  visitor  who  touches  the  life 
of  the  Syria  mission  will  find  a  many-sided 
folk.  It  waS  hard  for  me  to  learn  where  the 
strictly  Presbyterian  mission  work  ended  and 
that  of  the  German  deaconesses,  or  the  School 
for  Druse  Girls,  or  the  British  Syrian  mission, 
or  the  Red  Cross  work  began.  These  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians  stand  in  their  communities 
for  all  that  the  gospel  and  their  flag  represent. 
They  are  producing  direct  results  in  the  way  of 
conversions.  But,  more  powerful,  they  are 
disseminating  the  American  spirit,  and  the 
Christian  spirit,  which  is  the  Christmas  spirit, 
throughout  the  land  that  gave  the  world  its 
Christmas  story. 


Federal  Council  Ends  Momentous 
Meeting 

{Continued  from  page  j8s8) 

plan  of  reciprocal  exchanges,  as  explained  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Continent.  Chairmen 
of  committees  as  announced  by  President 
Mathews  before  adjournment  were  as  follows: 
Evangelistic,  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts;  family  life, 
Dr.  George  P.  Eckman ;  home  missions,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Herring. 

The  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  upon  the  new  executive  committee 
are  the  vice-president,  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls ;  Dr. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw, 
W.  H.  Scott  and  J.  H.  Post.  Among  the  prom- 
inent laymen  named  as  vice-presidents  by  other 
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denominations  are  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes 
of  the  Baptist  Church  and  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent C.  W.  Fairbanks  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
The  council  will  meet  next  on  call  of  the 
executive  committee  probably  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  the  idea  being  that  possibly  in  the  future 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  council  to  meet 
once  in  two  years  instead  of  once  in  four  years. 
Knowledge  was  taken  of  the  great  immigra- 
tion expected  on  the  Pacific  coast  following  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  various  churches  to  care 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  newcomers. 
The  new  executive  committee  will  take  up 
at  once  the  suggestion  for  a  comprehensive 
oversight  of  the  evangelistic  effort  which  will 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  Pan-American 
exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  A  resolu- 
tion covering  this  was  introduced  early  in  the 
session,  and  when  it  was  not  reported  out  a 
motion  was  made  that  this  work  be  turned  over 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was  stated,  however, 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  overlooked  and 
that  the  new  executive  committee  would  give 
it  prompt  attention. 

Congress  was  urged  to  pass  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing interstate  shipping  of  liquor  and  the  dele- 
gates all  pledged  themselves  to  communicate 
with  their  congressional  representatives  as  soon 
as  they  returned  home.  The  greetings  of  the 
council  were  extended  to  the  negro  congrega- 
tions of  the  country  with  expressions  of  good 
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The  Estate  of  Lady  Martha  Kortright 


Lady  Martha  Kortright  was  a  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  girl  who  was 
married  to  Lord  Kortright,  at  that  time  the  British  Consul  to  Philadelphia. 
She  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Kortright  and  became  heir  to  his  prop- 
erty as  well  as  to  an  estate  left  by  her  father. 

In  her  last  will  and  testament  she  bequeathed  a  trust  fund  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  certain  benevolent  institutions  in  this  country. 
In  addition  to  this,  she  left  the  residue  of  her  American  estate  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education, 
the  Pres-byterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  After  a  number  of  years'  delay  on  account  of  certain  litiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  British  heirs,  the  estate  has  finally  been  settled  and 
this  last  week  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  with  each  of  the  other  three 
agencies,  received  Ihe  sum  of  $318,066.85,  its  share  of  the  residue  of  the 
estate  with  accumulated  interest. 

This  gracious  and  bountiful  gift  comes  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  and  Sustentation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  when  it  ought 
to  stimulate  other  gifts  both  large  and  small.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
campaign  for  Ten  Million  Dollars  now  being  carried  on  and  desire  full 
information,  write  to^'' Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation 
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will.  A  commission  was  appointed  which  will 
determine  the  relation  of  state  and  local  fed- 
erations with  reference  to  the  Federal  Council. 
Overtures  will  be  made  to  denominations  not 
already  represented  in  the  council  to  join  in 
this  federated  effort.  The  pastors  of  all  the 
churches  represented  were  urged  to  read  their 
congregations  the  revised  platform  of  the  social 
service  commission  which  will  be  sent  to  them. 

The  report  of  the  family  life  committee  was 
re-referred  for  revision  on  account  of  opposi- 
tion concerning  the  statement  of  the  stand  the 
churches  should  make  on  divorce.  The  resolu- 
tions finally  adopted  declare  that  the  only 
final  doctrine  concerning  marriage  and  divorce 
is  found  in  Holy  Scripture  and  favor  uniform 
laws  on  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  banquet  given  by  the  Chicago  committee 
of  one  hundred  to  the  representatives  to  the 
Federal  Council  closed  the  official  program. 
Eight  hundred  persons  sat  at  the  table.  Bishop 
Hendrix,  the  retiring  president,  emphasized  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  and  Dtf.  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son,  toastmaster,  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
a  gathering  such  as  was  closing  would  not 
have  been  possible  a  generation  ago.  Dr. 
Wallace  RadclifTe,  Presbyterian  pastor  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Dr.  C.  H.  Beale,  Congregational- 
ist,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Dr.  Frank  M. 
North  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  New  York  City,  also  spoke. 

Following  adjournment  of  the  council  the 
executive  committee  elected  its  officers  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Dr.  F.  M.  North,  M.  E. 
Church ;  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  executive 
secretary  in  charge  of  New  York  headquarters. 


Fifty  Meetings  for  China  Fund 


Board  Representatives  and  Returned  Mission- 
aries Arouse  Interest  in  the  Emergency 
Plan  800  Men  at  Brotherhood  Bananet. 

PITTSBURG— Over  fifty  meetings  were  held 
by  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Board  and 
returned  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  Pitts- 
burg to  arouse  interest  in  the  China  emergency 
fund.  The  campaign  opened  Wednesday, 
Dec.  4,  in  Second  church  and  ended  on  Mon- 
day evening,  when  Robert  E.  Speer  spoke  be- 
fore the  Presbyterian  Union  at  the  Schenly 
hotel  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey  spoke  at  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  Church  parlor  meetings 
were  held  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  8,  every  available  man  was  used 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  larger  churches. 

Pittsburg  Presbytery  met  Dec.  lo.  Over- 
tures concerning  the  federation  of  churches  in 
smaller  towns  and  reduction  of  the  number  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  were  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  board  of  trustees  reported 
that  a  monument  had  been  erected  to  Rev. 
Frank  Scala,  one  of  the  presbytery's  Bohemian 
missionaries  who  was  assassinated  some  months 
ago.  Dr.  McEwan  announced  that  the  trustees 
refused  to  recommend  that  presbytery  take  over 
the  property  of  Westminster  church.  North 
side,  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  had 
turned  over  title  to  holder  of  the  mortgage. 

The  laymen's  missionary  committee  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  has  obtained  a  permanent 
secretary.  Rev.  E.  H.  Shanks,  of  Akron,  N.  Y. 
The  new  secretary  will  have  an  office  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

W.  A.  Sunday,  D.  D.,  closed  his  campaign 
in  McKeesport  Dec.  14.  He  seems  to  have 
aroused  tremendous  sentiment  against  the  liquor 
traffic  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
has  influenced  Dennis  Oneil  of  Allegheny 
county  commissioners,  and  one  of  the  leading 
politicians  in  this  part  of  the  state,  to  announce 
to  a  meeting  of  11,000  men  that  he  would  be 
opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  interests 
in  the  future,  and  that  he  favored  a  statewide 
movement  to  secure  local  option  at  the  next 
state  legislature. 

The  brotherhood  council  of  Pittsburg  Presby- 
tery held  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic banquets  in  its  history  in  McCreery's 
dining  room  Dec.  2.  After  the  dinner  Rev. 
W.  A.  Jones  outlined  the  work  of  the  brother- 
hood and  Dr.  W.  A.  Sunday  spoke  for  more 
than  an  hour  on  "Soul  Winning."  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  to  the  council  for  a 
term  of  three  years :  James  Rae,  John  E. 
Potter,  Graham  C.  Wells,  Rev.  C.  R.  Zahnizer, 
Rev.  Leon  Stewart,  Rev.  T.  D.  Scott,  T.  D. 
McCloskey,  A.  Frazer  Leggate  and  John  Waller. 
About  800  men  attended. 

Mount  Washington  church,  C.  S.  McClelland, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  dedicated  on  Dec.  i  a  gymnasium 


and  four  additional  Sabbath  school  rooms.  The 
cost  was  $5,800.  The  ladies'  aid  society  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society  had  accumulated 
$1,800  and  at  the  dedication  services  $2,700 
more  was  subscribed. 

Rev.  Chester  Birch,  evangelist  and  singer,  is 
assisting  Dr.  Klaggett,  pastor  of  Grace  church, 
in  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings. 

The  Pittsburg  evangelistic  committee  met  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  Dec.  2  and  heard  a 
report  of  the  recent  campaign  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Gless,  secretary.  While  no  large  number  of 
conversions  was  reported,  yet  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  awakening  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian people.  The  committee  upon  the  request  of 
the  Federation  of  Churches  appointed  a  sub- 
committee of  three  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  from  other  religious  organizations 
of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  secre- 
tary who  shall  act  for  them  all  and  thus  prevent 
a  multiplication  of  appeals  and  duplication  of 
agencies.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Plan  Evangelistic  Conference 

General  Assembly's  committee  on  evangelistic 
work  met  in  Chicago  Dec.  10  and  spent  a  day 
in  mapping  its  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  committee  authorized  arrange- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  an  institute  on  evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  in  the 
latter  part  of  January.  Others  will  be  held  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  in  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  John  R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  of 
Bethlehem  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia; 
Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.  D.,  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  expecting  to  cooperate  with 
the  corresponding  secretary  in  these  institutes. 
The  committee  on  college  visitation,  through 
its  chairman,  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.  D., 
reported  that  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted for  sending  strong  speakers  to  prac- 
tically all  Presbyterian  colleges.  Mr.  Mahy 
and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  are  to  conduct 
joint  evangelistic  and  vocational  campaigns  in 
Hanover,  Carroll,  Coe  and  Macalester  early  in 
February. 


Bulgarians  Give  Entertainment 


Rev.  George  W.  King  Presented  with  Embroid- 
ered Coat  of-Arms  —  New  Bnllding  In  Sight 
for  McCausland  Avenue  Church. 

ST.  LOUIS — An  interesting  celebration  took 
place  at  Victor  Street  mission  Dec.  7.  in  which 
Bulgarians  were  prominent.  Readings  and 
dialogues  were  given  by  Bulgarian  young  men 
in  their  own  language.  Mrs.  Bagranoff,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  D.  Gradinaroff,  sang  "My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thee."  Rev.  George  W.  King,  chairman 
of  presbytery's  work  among  foreign-speaking 
people,  gave  an  illustrated  lantern  address, 
which  was  translated.  After  the  Bulgarian 
national  hymn  a  hand-embroidered  representa- 
tion of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Bulgaria  by  Japan- 
ese women  was  presented  to  Mr.  King  by  the 
forty-four  Bulgarians  present. 

Presbytery  has  effected  a  reorganization  of 
all  committees.  The  home  mission  committee 
has  John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D.,  as  chairman.  Dr. 
F.  W.  Russell  of  West  church  remains  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  missions. 
Rev.  Jerrie  Johnson  on  Sabbath  school  work 
and  Rev.  C.  E.  Jenney  of  Grace  church  becomes 
head  of  the  committee  on  church  erection.  A 
committee  on  Presbyterian  brotherhood  has 
been  formed,  with  Dr.  Roemer  chairman,  and 
a  new  committee  on  Presbyterian  union  has 
Dr.  Russell  as  chairman.  Rev.  W.  S.  Foreman 
is  chairman  of  the  Sabbath  observance  com- 
mittee, W.  J.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  of  the  evan- 
gelistic committee  and  Rev.  W.  D.  Vater  of 
committee  on  young  people's  work. 

McClausland  Avenue  church,  William  S. 
Foreman,  D.  D.,  minister,  is  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  new  building  in  the  near 
future.  Dec.  13  a  mock  trial  was  given  in 
Benton  Masonic  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church. 

Rev.  Albert  F.  McGarrah,  superintendent  of 
church  extension  work,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  St.  Louis  Baptist  Mission  Board 
Dec.  17  on  "Bringing  the  Churches  to  Self- 
Support. " 
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New  Building  for  the  Y.W.  C.  A. 


Miss  Helen  Gould  Helps  Work  for  Women  Half 
Century  In  Sunday  School  Remembered — 
Ministers  Entertain  Br j  ce. 

NEW  YORK — The  splendid  new  building 
provided  for  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
country,  a  twelve-story  structure  at  Lexington 
avenue  and  52d  street,  was  formally  opened 
last  week,  although  the  national  board  has  oc- 
cupied its  offices  there  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  principal  event  of  opening  day  was  a  re- 
ception. Miss  Grace  H.  Hodge,  the  national 
president,  and  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  donated 
the  lot  on  which  the  building  stands,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  receiving  lines. 

James  Yereance,  vice-moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school  of  Central  church  after  more 
than  half  a  century  as  pupil,  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been 
head  of  this  school — twelve  years  at  Mizpah 
chapel,  a  branch,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at 
the  home  school.  He  leaves  because  of  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  church 
at  large.  At  a  reception  Mr.  Yereance  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity  celebrated  its  fifty- 
first  anniversary  at  a  luncheon  Dec.  i6.  The 
principal  guest  of  honor  was  Ambassador  James 
Bryce.  Others  were  James  Yereance,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Bruce  of  Yonkers,  president  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church;  Dr. 
Edgar  W.  Work,  moderator  of  presbytery ; 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Slattery  of  Grace  Episcopal 
church,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell  of  Calvary 
Methodist  church,  Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Raymond,  president  of  Union 
College. 

Confer  on  Foreign  Missions 

The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America  will  meet  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  Jan. 
13,  14  and  15.  It  will  be  preceded  by  an  all- 
day  conference  on  missions  to  Mohammedans. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Glenmore 
Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  was  celebrated 
Dec.  7. 

First  church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  L.  Mason  Clarke 
pastor,  has  just  expended  $25,000  on  the  en- 
largement and  modernization  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  social  rooms  of  the  church  build- 
ing. The  church  has  also  called  Rev.  Ralph 
Hickok  of  East  Aurora  to  be  its  Sunday  school 
pastor.  It  is  said  these  improvements  are  a 
thank  offering  from  the  congregation  for  the 
fact  that  their  pastor  is  staying  with  them  in 
spite  of  a  most  alluring  call  to  a  Congregational 
church.  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  more  than  twenty 
years  in  this  parish. 

Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  pastor  of  Shiloh 
church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  spending 
a  month  in  the  East  lecturing  on  the  Indians. 
He  also  assisted  the  Indian  department  at 
"The  World  in  Baltimore." 

Rev.  T.  Rosebery  Good,  who  has  spent  the 
last  six  years  as  minister  of  the  English- 
speaking  Union  church,  Yokohama,  Japan,  is  to 
fill  the  pulpit  of  Lafayette  Avenue  church, 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  22. 

District  Attorney  Charles  S.  Whitman,  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  convictions 
of  the  "gun  men"  and  other  noted  criminals,  is 
a  deacon  in  University  Place  church.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  pastor. 

Celebrates  Quarter  Millennium 

First  church  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Rev.  Andrew 
Magill  pastor,  said  to  be  the  oldest  Presby- 
terian church  in  America,  doubtless  the  oldest 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  celebrated  its  2Soth 
anniversary  in  a  series  of  meetings  recently^ 
Two  of  the  former  pastors.  Dr.  Lewis  Lamp- 
ner  and  Dr.  John  Howard  Hobbs,  were  present, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Farrar  and  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Zachariah 
Walker,  who  served  from  1663  to  1670.  The 
longest  pastorate  was  that  of  Rev.  George 
Faitoute,  from  1879  to  1815.  The  shortest  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  the  present  pastor's 
immediate  predecessor,  Rev.  Benjamin  E.  Dick- 
hout,  whose  unexpected  death  last  year  threw 
a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the  congregation.  The 
church  edifice,  a  white  frame  structure  vvith 
old-fashioned  clapboarded  sides  and  a  beautiful 
square  clock  tower  rising  above  its  roof,  dates 
irom  before  the  American  revolution.    The  con- 


gregation is  so  large,  however,  that  the  old 
structure  is  inadequate,  and  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  rebuild.  The  senior  elder  is  Wil- 
liam L.  Denton,  now  92  years  of  age,  who  in 
spite  of  his  years  attends  service  regularly. 
His  brother,  Amos  Denton,  not  much  his  junior, 
is  also  in  the  session.  These  men  are  de- 
scendants of  one  of  the  original  settlers  who 
joined  in  purchasing  the  site  for  the  village 
from  the  Indians.  This  congregation  is  also 
the  home  church  of  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  the 
venerable  Home  Board  member  who  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  denomination. 

In  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  rooms  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  Miss  M.  Josephine  Petrie, 
secretary  of  the  young  people's  department, 
conducted  a  reception  planned  with  the  purpose 
of  getting  Presbyterian  young  folks  and  chil- 
dren of  Greater  New  York  into  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  Presbyterian  building  as  a  place 
of  friendly  resort.  Miss  Petrie  was  assisted  by 
the  new  Presbyterian  Young  People's  Union  of 
New  York,  of  which  William  Neely  Ross  is 
president.  A  number  of  groups  of  Campfire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  were  in  attendance.  Miss 
Beatty  of  San  Juan  hospital,  supported  by  the 
Presbyterian  juniors,  who  is  now  at  home  on 
furlough  from  Porto  Rico,  demonstrated  her 
work  to  visitors. 

Laymen  Speak  in  Many  Churches 


Civic  Righteousness  Campaign  Started  —  Pres- 
byterians Now  Have  Large  Influence  in 
Girard  College -Boards  Get  Bequests. 

PHILADELPHIA— The  campaign  for  civic 
righteousness,  in  which  prominent  layinen  have 
agreed  to  speak  once  a  month,  was  begun 
Dec.  9  in  sixteen  churches  of  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  Interchurch  Federation. 
Audiences  were  exhorted  to  carry  their  Chris- 
tianity into  public  affairs.  They  were  told 
that  they  must  not  lay  the  blame  upon  for- 
eigners for  the  low  standards  prevailing  in 
our  cities ;  that  the  responsibility  for  it  rested 
upon  American  citizens. 

General  Louis  Wagner,  an  elder  of  Market 
Square  church,  Germantown,  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  board  of  city  trusts.  Ex- 
Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  also  a  Presbyterian, 
was  reelected  vice-president.  The  board  has 
under  its  care  Girard  College  and  its  estate. 
The  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  Cheesman 
A.  Herrick,  is  an  elder  in  Mount  Airy  church, 
Germantown.  The  college  has  1,523  students 
and  its  income  is  considerably  over  a  million 
dollars  annually.  Another  Germantown  elder, 
William  T.  Tilden  of  Wakefield  church,  has 
recently  been  reelected  president  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia. 

Get  Share  of  English  Estate 

The  Presbyterian  hospital  of'  this  city  and 
the  Boards  of  Education,  Ministerial  Relief 
and  Home  Missions  each  came  into  possession, 
the  past  week,  of  $318,000  from  the  estate  of 
Lady  Kortright  of  England,  who  died  several 
years  ago.  She  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
a  member  of  Calvary  church  and  married  an 
English  consul  to  this  city,  who  afterwards 
became  a  lord.  Contest  was  made  oi  her 
will  in  the  English  courts  and  favorable  deci- 
sion has  been  rendered  only  recently. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Bishop  Hoffman  of 
Philadelphia  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
upward  of  half  a  million  dollars  is  left  to 
charities  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church.  The  will  stipulates 
"that  no  surplice  or  ecclesiastical  vestment 
shall  be  worn  by  any  bishop  or  any  other 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Our  Redeemer." 

Among  bequests  left  by  the  late  Samuel  H. 
Cramp  are  $2,000  each  to  Oxford  church, 
Philadelphia ;  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  and 
the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and  Aged  Men. 
Mr.  Cramp  was  of  the  noted  shipyard  firm  and 
an  influential  member  of  Oxford  church. 

The  death  of  John  D.  Countermine,  D.  D., 
occurred  at  his  home  in  this  city  Nov.  10. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Topeka,  Kan., 
about  eight  years  ago  and  was  for  a  few  years 
pastor  of  Fourth  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church. 

Hear  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  ministers 
from  the  city  and  vicinity  at  the  midday  dinner 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Social  Union  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel  Dec.  9.  The  ad- 
dress by   Dr.   W.   P.   Merrill  of  New  York 
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Established  in  1789. 


upon  some  present-day  needs  of  the  church 
was  enjoyed.  Dr.  Merrill,  whose  first  pastorate 
was  in  Philadelphia,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Bronson,  who  presided.  Elder  G. 
W.  Bailey  spoke  briefly  of  the  world's  Sunday 
school  convention  to  be  held  at  Zurich  next 
summer. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  has  had 
presented  to  it  by  the  executor  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Susanna  R.  Blaker  of  Newtown,  Pa., 
a  copy  of  the  "Breeches"  Bible,  brought  from 
Belfast  in  1773.  It  was  published  in  London  in 
1599.  W.  P.  White. 


Frank  Getty,  D.  D.,  father  of  Walter  Getty, 
secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood,  died 
Nov.  27,  aged  58,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  pastor  of  West  U.  P.  church  and  had 
been  a  minister  of  that  denomination  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  of  the  U.  P.  Church  and  also  stated 
clerk  of  presbytery.  Another  son,  Frank  P. 
Getty,  is  assistant  secretary  of  service  of  the 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Oakland  Planning  Large  Church 


Comer  Stone  Laid  by  Moderator  of  Synod- 
Prominent  Business  Man  Converted  to  Be 
lief  In  Beneflelal  Inflnenoe  of  Missions 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Dec.  i  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  farewell  service  in  the  old  house 
of  worship  of  First  church,  Oakland,  and  of 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1853,  and  was  the 
first  Protestant  church  in  Oakland.  The  church 
has  had  three  homes.  The  cost  of  the  new 
building  will  be  about  $300,000,  making  it  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Frank  L. 
Goodspeed,  D.  D.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.  D., 
a  former  pastor  and  ex-moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  came  from  Denver  to  preach  the 
farewell  sermon  and  deliver  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  corner  stone  laying.  Rev.  H.  H. 
McCreery  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  moderator  of 
California  Synod,  laid  the  corner  stone.  The 
service  was  participated  in  also  by  J.  S.  Mc- 
Donald, D.  D.,  once  assistant  pastor  of  the 
church ;  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Hays,  moderator  of 
presbytery ;  Rev.  Arthur  Hicks,  student  pastor 
at  the  University  of  Califprnia,  and  George 
W.  White,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
church,  and  Elders  J.  F.  Gardiner,  George  D. 
Gray  and  W.  H.  Friend.  The  new  church  is 
located  in  one  of  the  best  residence  regions 
of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  business 
and  the  church  in  California,  Robert  Dollar  of 
San  Francisco,  president  of  a  steamship  line 
and  head  of  the  San  Francisco  Merchants' 
Exchange,  has  made 
several  visits  to  China 
in  recent  years.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  man  on 
the  coasi  has  greater  in- 
fluence in  China  than 
he.  A  year  ago  he 
headed  a  party  of  forty- 
three  persons  who  went 
as  the  commercial  com- 
missioners of  the  As- 
sociated Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  following 
October  he  went  to 
China  again  as  the  spe- 
cial delegate  of  the  As- 
sociated Chambers  o  f 
Commerce  and  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition. 
While  there  he  met  Sun  Yat  Sen,  president 
of  the  new  republic,  and  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  republic.  Mr. 
Dollar  says  he  went  to  China  first  with  a  bias 
against  foreign  missions,  but  determined  to 
study  the  work  carefully  and  impartially.  The 
result  is  that  he  is  now  a  most  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  China, 
believing  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  bringing  about  what  he  calls  the  all  but  in- 
credible changes  that  have  already  taken  place 
in  the  politics,  education,  customs,  industries 
and  religion  of  that  great  nation. 

First  church  of  Berkeley,  Lapsley  A.  McAfee, 
D.  D.,  pastor,  recently  paid  nearly  half  an 
indebtedness  of  $30,000. 

Oakland  Presbytery  has  answered  the  over- 
ture on  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  negative. 

J.'MMES  Curry. 


Robert  Dollar 


"Will  Santa  Glaus  Come  to  These" 

[The  Continent's  Cover  Page  This  Week] 
Next  door  to  you,  around  the  corner,  or 
near  the  outskirts  of  your  city,  there  is  some- 
one to  whom  Christmas  does  not  carry  the 
message  of  comfortable  good  cheer  that  it  does 
to  you.  The  picture  from  real  life  shown  on 
our  cover  page  this  week  makes  a  mute  appeal 
that  no  reader  of  The  Continent  will  fail  to 
feel.  There  will  be  no  toy  automobiles,  no 
dogs  which  shake  their  shaggy  heads,  in  the 
Christmas  stockings  of  these  children.  Many 
men  and  women  all  over  the  land  are  giving 
their  time  and  money  to  help  make  the  day 
of  Christ's  birth  more  joyous  for'^hose  to  whom 
fortune  has  not  been  kind.  These  will  have  a 
pleasure  far  beyond  the  complacent  satisfaction 
of  others  to  whom  Christmas  is  but  a  festival 
when  rich  viands  and  costly  gifts  bring  surfeit 
and  satiety.  There  is  always  someone  "around 
the  corner."  no  matter  where  you  live. 
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Celebrate  Christmas  by  Giving 

Bible  School  Pupils  Help  Brighten  Lives  of 
Others— North  Side  Pastors  Unite  for  Spir- 
itual Growth. 

CHICAGO — Plans  for  Christmas  exercises 
among  many  of  the  congregations  of  the  city 
include  "a  giving  Christmas"  exercise  on  the 
part  of  Bible  school  pupils.  Evanston  First 
church  will  hold  its  service  Monday  preceding 
Christmas,  and  money,  clothing  and  toys  con- 
tributed by  the  various  classes  will  be  divided 
between  Evanston  charities  and  Christopher 
house.  Belden  Avenue  church  will  cooperate 
with  Olivet  Institute  in  giving  others  a  joyous 
Christmas. 

A  new  association  of  the  active  Presby- 
terian ministers  within  the  city  limits  on 
the  North  side  of  Chicago  was  organized  re- 
cently under  the  name  "The  Fellowship."  Dr. 
W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  instrumental  in  calling  the 
pastors  together,  entertained  the  first  meeting 
last  Friday.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone  spoke. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
W.  H.  Phelps,  pastor  of  Belden  Avenue  church. 
Rev.  James  L.  McBride,  pastor  of  Rogers  Park 
church,  will  speak. 

Would  Unite  on  Chinese  Church 

Efforts  are  being  made  looking  to  the  union 
of  the  denominations  represented  in  the  Co- 
operative Council  of  City  Missions  to  unite 
on  one  church  building  for  the  new  Chinatown. 
The  idea  is  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  work  with 
the  churches  in  providing  athletic  and  educa- 
tional features  and  the  churches  take  charge 
,  of  the  religious  activities. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the 
community  extension  workers  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  on  the  North  side  will  have  charge  of  the 
Boy   Scouts   at   Edgewater  church. 

W.  M.  Harrison  of  Fullerton  Avenue  church 
has  succeeded  in  organizing  a  gang  of  boys  in 
the  so-called  "Little  Hell"  district.  Two  of 
the  group  in  the  last  two  weeks  have  been  sent 
by  the  authorities  to  the  reform  school  for 
delinquency  previous  to  the  organization,  but 
Mr.  Harrison  hopes  to  show  the  boys  they  can 
have  lots  of  fun  and  still  be  manly. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  attendance  of 
a  number  of  delegates  from  Chicago  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  at  the  international  conven- 
tion  at  Los   Angeles   next  summer. 

The  Illinois  State  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
is  arousing  sentiment  against  a  new  effort  which 
it  is  said  will  be  made  before  the  legislature  to 
legalize  prize  fighting  in  this  state. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Berry  has  been  appointed  acting 
head  of  the  Presbyterian  Training  School  until 
a  permanent  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Patterson  can  be  obtained. 

First  and  Forty-First  Street  Mercer 

Presbytery  Monday  morning  sanctioned  the 
transfer  of  the  property  and  membership  of 
Forty-First  Street  church  to  First  church,  the 
merger  to  take  effect  Dec.  30.  Officers  of  both 
congregations  will  resign  and  new  officers  will 
be  elected  from  the  joint  bodies  near  the  last 
of  the  year. 

Books  shipped  to  Chi  cago  for  the  mission 
study  campaign  now  in  progress  preparatory  to 
the  presentation  of  "The  World  in  Chicago" 
will  almost  fill  a  freight  car.  The  World  in 
Chicago  Herald  for  January,  which  supplies 
this  information,  suggests  that  this  is  the  first 
time  mission  books  have  been  shipped  here  in 
car  lots.  In  the  same  issue  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone,  captain  of  stewards,  points  out  that 
work  for  the  exposition  next  spring  must  be 
done  in  large  part  this  winter. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto 
Globe,  at  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  last  Sunday 


It  is  remarkable  how  varied  the  scenes  are 
of  the  stories  which  The  Youth's  Companion 
announces  for  1913.  Labrador  is  the  back- 
ground of  "The  Wilderness  Castaways,"  by 
Dillon  Wallace ;  a  Maryland  plantation,  that 
of  "The  Colonel's  Experiment,"  by  Edith  Bar 
nard  Delano ;  Louisiana,  that  of  "The  Game 
Warden  Series,"  by  Charles  Tenney  Jackson ; 
and  South  Carolina,  that  of  "Old  Plantation 
Days."  Missouri  appears  in  a  group  of  stories 
of  the  pioneers,  and  New  England  in  "Tales 
of  the  Old  Farm,"  by  the  always  popular  C.  A 
Stephens.  Mrs.  Elia  Peattie's  story  moves 
between  New  York  City  and  Wisconsin.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion is  the  national  family  paper. 


spoke  of  the  thoughtless  waste  by  the  youths 
who  see  no  harm  in  filling  their  lives  with 
frivolous  trifles. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  pastor  of  Second 
church,  was  a  speaker  at  a  recent  banquet  of 
the  brotherhood  of  First  church,  Dixon,  111. 

Moody  Institute  will  graduate  thirty-seven 
students  with  exercises  at  Moody  church  Fri- 
day evening. 

Seven  students  of  Moody  Institute  left  Chi- 
cago last  week  for  foreign  mission  fields. 

Christ  church  is  to  have  a  pastor  soon.  Rev. 
T.  W.  Stewart  of  Attica,  Ind.,  has  accepted  a 
call  and  has  announced  that  he  will  depart  from 
his  present  charge  the  first  of  the  year. 

Eleventh  church,  Rev.  W.  J.  Ohan  pastor, 
recently  had  the  largest  communion  attendance 
this  year. 


Build  a  Platform  of  Union 


United  Presbyterian  and  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Representatives  Find  No  Obstacle  to 
Consolidation  of  Their  Churches. 

The  two  committees  on  church  union  ap- 
pointed last  spring  by  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  United  and  Southern  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations respectively  had  already  met  s^pa- 
rrtely  in  the  early  fall,  but  had  their  first  joint 
session  in  the  city  of  Washington  this  month. 
Remarkable  harmony  characterized  the  whole 
meeting.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  no  dis- 
senting vote  on  any  motion  that  was  put  at  any 
time  during  the  whole  conference.  The  pri- 
mary duty  imposed  upon  the  committees  was  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  tangible  dif- 
ference between  the  two  denominations  that 
would  hinder  their  consolidating.  All  the  con- 
ferees were  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
such  hindrance  in  sight,  and  on  the  basis  of 
preliminary  papers  prepared  by  the  two  bodies 
separately  a  provisional  compact  of  union  was 
drafted  and  indorsed  for  presentation  to  the 
two  Assemblies,  which  in  the  pring  of  1913 
will  meet  side  by  side  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

In  accordance  with  Presbyterian  usage,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  nature  of  this  basis  of 
union  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  public  until 
it  is  reported  to  those  bodies.  If  it  is  adopted 
by  both  the  Assemblies  at  Atlanta,  it  will 
be  submitted  during  the  following  year  to  rati- 
fication by  the  presbyteries  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations. 


New  Assistant  Foreign  Secretary 

Dr.  Orville  Reed,  pastor  for  twenty-five  years 
of  Trinity  church,  Montclair,  N.  J. — his  only 
pastorate,  as  he  has  been  the  church's  only 
pastor — has  been  elected  an  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  is  chosen 
by  the  board  to  relieve  Secretary  Robert  E. 
Speer,  whose  portfolio  has  become  so  heavy 
that  one  executive  is  no  longer  able  to  handle  it. 
Dr.  Reed  has  trained  his  people  in  missionary 
intelligence  and  the  grace  of  giving,  so  that  his 
congregation,  by  no  means  wealthy,  stands  well 
to  the  front  in  per  capita  missionary  benev- 
olence among  Presbyterian  congregations.  His 
grasp  of  detail,  his  administrative  ability  and 
his  tactful  and  winning  personality  were  the 
qualities  which  prompted  the  board  to  invite 
him  to  its  staff.  Dr.  Reed  will  doubtless 
enter  upon  his  duties  soon.  The  congregation, 
however,  it  is  understood,  will  ask  him  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  pulpit  until  the  completion 
of  his  quarter  century  of  service  the  middle  of 
next  summer. 


Would  you  cobble  shoes 
to  get  an  education? 

Some  men  are  very  glad  to  earn 
their  way  to  higher  possibilities 
of  service  by  very  humble  work. 
This  man  is  a  native  of  Armenia. 


He  is  studying  to  be  a  preacher 
at  Dubuque  College  and  Sem- 
inary and  paying  his  way  by  re- 
pairing shoes.  He  has  been  in 
this  country  but  nine  months. 
If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  interesting  work 
of  an  institution  that  attracts 
such  young  men  as  this  one, 
send  your  name  to  President 
C.  M.  Steffens,  Dubuque,  la. 

HARRY  W.  JONES 

Church  Architect 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Will  be  glad  to  send  church  booldet  to  churches 
intending  to  build,  upon  receipt  of  6c  postage 
stamps. 

HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  Di  know  yoar  needj. 
Th«  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  Now  York  City 

EDUOATIONAIi 
Kansas 


Oswego  College 

Osweso,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


Illlnola 


The  PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES 

Offers  to  young  women  a  broad  general  training.  The 
term  la  three  years  with  a  monthly  cash  allowance.  The 
School  Is  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Address  El.  IX  A.  C.  ei^ENN,  B.ST. 

149-151  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


The  School  That  Makes  For  Manly,  Self-Reliant  Men 

KER  HILL  MIUTARY  ACADEMY 

The  Headmaster  and  Instructors  are  all  men  of  wide  experience 
in  the  "Boy  Problem" — all  University  Graduates.  BUNKER 
HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  is  ideally  located  in  a 
town  of  1500,  35  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Healthful  environ- 
ment. Christian  influence.  Prepares  young  men  for  business 
or  college;  Graduate  Courses  in  Academic.  Normal.  Commer- 
cial, Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Have  a  fine  military  band. 
The  ideal  school  for  YOUR  boy.  For  information,  write 
HEADMASTER,    BUNKER    HILL,  ILLINOIS. 
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From  Various  Fields 


Ohio 

Cincinaati  Italiaas  A.id  Negroes 

One  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  season 
at  Cincinnati  was  a  concert  given  by  members 
of  the  Italian  Presbyterian  church  in  old  Cen- 
tral church.  It  was  an  affair  at  which  the 
Italians  were  not  the  beneficiaries  but  in  the 
spirit  of  missions  the  receipts  of  the  musicale 
were  given  to  the  colored  Presbyterians,  who 
are  still  hard  at  work  trying  to  raise  funds 
for  a  new  building  for  Carmel  church. 

Professor  Giovanni  Luzzi  of  the  Waldensian 
Theological  Seminary  at  Florence,  Italy,  spent 
some  days  in  the  presbytery.  Seventh  church 
on  the  East  hill  secured  him  for  one  Sabbath 
talk  and  he  went  to  Norwood  that  evening. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Dr.  Watson's 
charge,  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  downtown 
organizations.  Every  Thursday  a  noonday 
service  is  held  for  business  men,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which"  a  luncheon  is  served  for  those 
who  desire  to  remain.  Among  the  live  ad- 
juncts to  this  congregation  is  the  brotherhood 
chapter,  which  distributes  blotter  "ads"  at  the 
hotels  Sunday  mornings  bearing  invitations  to 
traveling  men  to  make  this  church  their  church 
home.  The  Westminster  Guild,  a  young 
woman's  missionary  society,  led  by  Miss  Maude 
Van  Dervort,  is  now  studying  "The  Conserva- 
tion of  National  Ideals." 

The  round  table,  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion of  Sunday  school  teachers,  heard  Elder 
John  Dornette  present  problems  of  management 
at  the  December  gathering  at  Fifth  church. 

Dr.  David  McKinney  is  looking  for  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  to  direct  the  "follow  up" 
work  of  the  continuation  committee  of  "The 
World  in  Cincinnati."      Ren  Mulford,  Jr. 

Missouri 

Temperance  Addresses  in  St.  Louis 

Miss  Marie  Brehm  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a 
speaker  appointed  by  the  temperance  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  spent  the  week 
beginning  Dec.  i  in  giving  addresses  in  this 
city.  One  of  her  principal  themes  is  "What 
Christian  Women  Can  Do  to  Promote  Tem- 
perance." 

A  conference  of  East  end  workers  was  held 
at  Markham  church  Dec.  3  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Christian  fellowship.  Rev.  W.  Clyde 
Smith  of  Boyle  Memorial  Center  and  Dr.  John 
L.  Roemer  of  Tyler  Place  church  made  ad- 
dresses. 

Presbytery's  federated  committee  on  home 
missions,  Sunday  school  work  and  church  erec- 
tion has  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  confer 
with  the  members  of  North-Covenant  church 
concerning  its  building  plans.  Dr.  Niccolls, 
Rev.  Mr.  King  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Jenney  are  the 
special  committee.  Work  on  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Rev.  John  L.  Roemer  of  Tyler  Place  church 
conducted  the  largest  communion  service  in  the 
history  of  the  church  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  1. 
Chairs  were  placed  in  the  aisles  and  vestibules 
to  accommodate  the  worshipers.  The  Sunday 
school  now  enrolls"  821  schoLirs.  The  church 
has  pledged  $5,000  to  church  extension  work, 
$4,000  of  which  was  given  on  a  recent  Sunday. 

Members  of  Richmond  Heights  church  are 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  complete  their 
church  building.  The  church  at  present  is 
being  fostered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Roemer  and 
Tyler  Place  church,  and  Rev.  S.  T.  DeKins 
has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  frequently. 


Evangelists  Hart  and  Magann  of  Fairbury, 
111.,  have  just  closed  a  revival  campaign  in 
Sedalia.  The  Protestant  churches  united  and 
erected  a  large  tabernacle  opposite  the  court- 
house. The  interest  became  so  great  before 
the  close  of  the  first  week  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  building  across  the  street. 


It  is  estimated  that  nearly  100,000  were  in  at- 
tendance and  that  there  were  about  1,000  con- 
versions. These  evangelists  are  now  engaged 
in  a  union  campaign  with  Baker  University  and 
the  M.  E.  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  Bald- 
win, Kan. 

Indiana 

With  the  Indianapolis  Churches 

Home  Mission  Week  was  recognized  by  many 
Indianapolis  churches.  Aside  from  the  Sab- 
bath addresses,  there  were  some  special  meet- 
ings. The  ladies'  society  of  Memorial  church 
included  the  annual  praise  meeting  in  the 
program,  having  as  speaker  Rev.  Norman  B. 
Barr  of  Olivet  Memorial  church  of  Chicago. 
At  Seventh  church  two  special  meetings  were 
held  under  auspices  of  the  ladies'  society. 

A  home  coming  service  was  announced  by 
Indianapolis  Sixth  church  for  Dec.  i,  when 
the  congregation  returned  to  their,  building, 
just  repaired  after  the  late  fire.  Grace  church, 
which  has  been  a  wanderer  for  the  same 
reason,  hopes  to  be  at  home  again  within  a  few 
weeks.  At  Tabernacle  church's  vesper  serv- 
ices Rev.  E.  W.  Clippinger  is  giving  a  series 
of  addresses  on  the  book  of  Jonah  with  mod- 
ern application.  Dr.  J.  P.  Moffat  of  West 
Washington  Street  celebrated  his  first  anni- 
versary with  a  memorial  sermon  on  a  recent 
Sunday.  Sutherland  church  had  a  unique  serv- 
ice for  the  evening  of  Dec.  i,  when  the  gift 
of  the  historic  bell  from  the  old  First  church 
was  formally  tendered.  This  bell  has  been  a 
feature  in  local  Presbyterianism  for  almost  half 
a  century.  Dr.  M.  L.  Haines,  pastor  of  First 
church,  gave  an  interesting  history  of  the  bell. 

"The  Untapped  Social  Forces  of  the  Church" 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary before  the  Women's  Department  Club 
last  week.  A  special  speaker  at  the  Ladies' 
Missionary  Social  Union  was  Mrs.  M.  Bergo- 
man,  a  Christianized  Jewess  from  Chicago. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Pres'oyterian  ministers 
was  entertained  by  Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner, 
Ph.  D. 

The  joint  committee  representing  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Crawfordsville,  Indianapolis  and 
White  Water  is  in  session  laying  plans  for 
the  new  work  to  be  taken  up  by  Rev.  L.  A. 
Harriman  in  the  interest  of  Sabbath  schools 
and  home  missions  in  this  "middle  district"  of 
the  synod's  plan  for  the  next  year. 

C.  R.  S. 

New  Jersey 

Representatives  of  Cedar  Avenue  church, 
Montclair,  captured  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  a  cross  country  run  of  the  Montclair 
Sunday  School  Athletic  League  recently. 

William  Runkle,  an  official  of  Brick  church, 
Orange,  has  presented  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Orange  a  marble  rail  fashioned  in 
Italy  of  material  from  the  Carrara  quarries. 

A  union  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  Third 
church,  Newark,  the  first  Tuesday  of  this 
month  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  church 
in  Newark.  Three  Presbyterian  churches  and 
one  Methodist  participated.  Dr.  William  J. 
Dawson  of  First  church  presided  and  Joseph  H. 
Vincent,  an  elder  in  South  Park  church,  was 
the  leader. 

First  church  of  Pleasantville,  Rev.  H.  R. 
McClelland,  Ph.  D.,  pastor,  has  practically  a 
new  church  building,  through  alteration  and 
enlargement  of  the  auditorium,  with  new  pews 
added.  A  basement  was  put  underneath  for 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  making  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  church  plant.  Opening  and 
dedicatory  services  were  held  in  November. 

Wyoming 

Laramie  Presbytery  was  recently  constituted 
at  Rawlins.  Rev.  D.  M.  Davies  of  Evanston 
was  elected  moderator  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Hen- 
ricks,  Laramie,  stated  clerk.  The  presbytery 
has  ten  churches. 


The  Modern 

UnDivt&ual  Communion  Service 

Made  by  Reed  &  Barton,  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style.    Ask  us  for  illustrations. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silverstniths 

Etublisbed  1824         Represented  at        TAUNTON.  MASS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  32nd  Street    4  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


THE  HOLY 
LAND 

Tuui'»  lu  iiie  Orient,  Including  the  Mediter- 
ranean Countries.  Leave  New  York,  Jan.  8,  22  and 
Feb.  19. 

Othbe  TotTKa:  South  America.  Jan.  25th,  Feb. 
8  and  Feb.  20:  Round  the  World,  Jan.  2  and  22; 
Japan,  Feb.  14  and  Mar.  13:  mediterranean 
Iianda,  frequent  dates,  Jan.  to  May. 

StnA  for  book  that  interests  you. 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 
306  Wuhington  St.,  Botton        225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1005  Chettnnt  St..  Philadelphia 


HELP  PAY  YOVR 
CHURCH  DEBT 

Have  your  congregation  save  up 
old  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Solicit  old  office  rec- 
ords from  manufacturers,  scrap 
papers  from  printers  and  general 
stores.  We  pay  the  highest  market 
prices.   Write  us  for  quotations. 

PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 
l-Il  East  Ohio  Street      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHURCH  MONEY 

Is  being  raised  In  large  amounts  by 
churches  which  ship  to  us  all  their 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES,   OR    WASTE  PAPER 

This  Is  a  splendid  plan  to  raise  church 
money  or  pay  off  the  church  debt; 
and  It  Is  the  long-sought  "something 
out  of  nothing"  plan,  as  the  material 
Is  usually  thrown  away. 

Write  us  at  once  for  information  and  prices. 

THE  WESTERN  PAPER  STOCK  CO. 

1452-60  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 


TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 
Big  commissions  —  monthly  pay- 
ments —  trial  shipments.  Type- 
writers from  $28.50  up  that  formerly 
sold  for  8100.  Writetoday  for  Agency 
Offer.   Mention  The  Continent. 
Factory  —  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
MICHIGAN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 


AN   IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  THAT  OLD-TIME  FRIEND 


CROW  OLD  ALONG  WITH  ME 


By  JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL 

Cloth,  Qllt  Top,  Net 


"Full  of  Christian  optimism 
Bud  oreathlng  the  cheer  of  the 
Gospel."  —  Central  Christian 
Advocate. 


C  "A  book  for  those  who  have  reached  life's  summit.  It  reveals  the 
secret  of  youth,  through  reverence  for  both  life  and  God." 

—  Cincinnati  Christian  Advocate. 


"Every  page  has  a  message 
to  hearten  and  comfort  the 
reader." 

—  Canadian  Baptist. 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 


N«w  York,  1  58  Fifth  Avenue 


Chicago,  I  25  No.  Wabaih  Avenue 


1856 
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Ten  Helps  for  the  Trustee 


in  This  Issue 


The  business  men  who  usually  make  up  the 
board  of  trustees  want  to  know  just  how  they 
can  be  helped  by  their  church  paper.  If  you 
know  a  trustee  who  doesn't  read  The  Continent 
send  him  this  list : 

1.  Why  Did  Your  Last  Pastor  Leave?  Read 
"The  'Why'  of  Short  Pastorates,"  page  1848. 

2.  Has  Your  Church  Been  Asked  to  Use 
the  Duplex  System :  It  works  in  Persia.  See 
page  1843,  missionary  brevities. 

3.  May  Suddeji  Decisions  Prove  of  Great 
Moment?  Dr.  Lane  decided  his  greatest  life 
work  in  an  hour,  page  1843.. 

4.  Do  You  Teach  a  Bible  School  Class? 
Read  Dr.  Scott's  comme^jts,  page  1841. 

5.  Fight  on  Tuberculosis  Becoming  World- 
wide:   See  pictures  of  Syrian  camp,  page  1837. 

6.  Where  Perhaps  Some  of  Your  Foreign 
Mission  Money  Has  Gone:  Read  of  the  Beirut 
press,  page  1836. 

7.  What  Well  Known  Home  Mission  Men 
Are  Doing:    See  where  Higgins  is,  page  1843. 

8.  Still  Without  a  Christmas  Suggestion? 
Read  the  book  reviews,  pages  1844-7. 

9.  To  Keep  Track  of  Changes  in  Business 
Conditions :  Read  "Financial  Situation"  each 
week. 

10.  Docs  Your  Work  Seem  Hard?  The  rules 
of  the  Around-the-Shop  Man  may  help  you. 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Pringle 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Pringle,  a  member  of  St. 
Joseph  Presbytery  (Missouri),  died  Oct.  6  at 
his  home  in  Grove  City,  Pa.  He  was  born 
at  New  Concord,  Ohio,  Jan.  8,  1853,  and  in 
187 1  graduated  from  Muskingum  College. 
Graduating  from  Princeton  University  he  en- 
tered Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1874 
and  graduated  three  years  later.  Mr.  Pringle 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Zanesville  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Mount  Pleasant  church,  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville  Presbytery,  June  12,  1877,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nineteen  years.  In  1896  he  became 
pastor  of  Westminster  church,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Subsequent  to  this  he  served  churches  at  Au- 
burn, Neb. ;  Washington,  Kan.,  and  Savannah. 
Mo.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned  his 
church  at  Savannah  last  January  and  moved 
to  Grove  City. 


Crippled  Pastor  Returns  to  Pulpit 

Rev.  S.  Ross  MacClements,  pastor  of  First 
church,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  expects  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  again  next  Sunday  for  the  annual 
Christmas  service  of  the  church.  The  recovery 
of  Mr.  MacClements  from  what  seemed  to  be 
a  fatal  accident  will  make  the  service  mem- 
orable. Last  July  he  fell  beneath  the  wheels 
of  a  railroad  train  and  lost  both  feet  and  an 
arm.  A  superb  physique  enabled  him  to  sur- 
vive this  terrible  ordeal,  and  now,  provided 
with  artificial  feet,  he  has  learned  again  to  walk 
so  successfully  that  he  does  not  require  even 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  After  the  accident  Mr. 
MacClements  offered  to  resign  the  pastorate, 
but  his  people  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal. 


WHERE  TO  INVEST 
WITH  SAFETY  AND 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  famous  Com  Belt  of  Baatern  Kansas  offers  the 
best  possible  field  for  safe  and  profitable  mortgage  in- 
vestments. This  territory  was  settled  60  years  ago  and 
during  that  time  has  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a  fine 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  country.  We  have  been 
In  this  field  for  40  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  lost  a  dollar  for  an  investor.  Loans  negotiated 
by  us  exceed  $25,000,000.  Tour  money  when  placed  in 
our  First  Farm  Mortgages  will  be  absolutely  safe  and 
net  you  excellent  interest  return.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars and  references. 

J.  L.  Pettyjohn  &  Company 

Olathe,  Kansas 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 


$25  per  IM,  not  prepaid.   35  cents  per  copy  by  malL« 

TEE  BIGLOW  ft  MAIS  CO..  Hew  York  or  Chicapt 


Invest  in  Farm  Mortgages 

Here  Are  Some  Reasons  Why: 


1.  Simplicity.    The  original  notes,  mortgages 

and  otUer  papers  are  turned  over  to  you. 

2.  Control.    Mortgage  Is  assigned  to  yourself. 

Action  may  be  taken  without  consulting  a 
trustee  or  majority  bond  holders. 

3.  Interest  Rate.    6%,  the  best  rate  currently 

obtainable  from  safe  Investments. 

4.  Lo2ical  Value.  Secured  by  Improved  agricul- 

tural lands.  Farm  lands  represent  the  most 
dependable  source  of  wealth.  Land  values 
must  Increase  with  growing  population. 

5.  Security.    Amount  of  loan  Is  generally  about 

one-third  the  real  value  of  the  security 
covered  by  first  mortgage. 

6.  High  Standins.    Successfully  used  for  many 

years  by  large  Investment  Institutions, 
Estates,  Insurance  Companies,  Trust  Com- 
panies and  Banks. 


7.  Opportunity  of  Inveitigatlon.  Loca- 

tion of  farms  Is  established  by  Gov- 
ernment survey;  Section.  Township 
and  Range.  You  can  secure  an  esti- 
mate of  value  of  the  security  In  your 
own  way  from  disinterested  parties 
In  the  locality. 

8.  Legality.    Real   Estate  Mortgages  are 

specifically  authorized  for  Savings 
Bank  Investments  In  every  state  that 
has  savings  bank  laws. 

9.  Dealert'  Responalbility.    It  Is  worth 

while  to  deal  with  an  established,  re- 
sponsible house.  An  institution  which 
has  been  In  business  for  a  long  period 
of  years  establishes  a  record  which 
can  be  Investigated.  Vour.banker  or 
your  lawyer  can  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion for  you  about  the  House  with 
which  you  expect  to  deal. 


If  yov/r  funds  do  not  earn  6%  clear  of  expense. 
Write  for  Mortgage  List  No.  T05 — J  Iso  our  Booklet. 


Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  (Inc.) 

OLDEST  AND  LAKGESTOMORTG  AGB  COMPANY  IHCOKFORATED  I'NDEE  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Business  Established  1892 


Capital  and  Surplus  $145,000.00 


Your  Money  Should  Make 
6  to  7  Per  Cent 

The  most  conservative  investors  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  small  return  on  their  capital. 
They  demand  a  profitable  Income.  To  such  we 
gladly  recommend  our  list  of  First  Mortgages 
on  Improved  Georgia  City  and  Farm  Property. 
These  loans  yield  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  both  Interest  and  principal  Is  regular 
and  unfailing.  Ourllst  of  loans,  literature  and 
business  record  should  be  of  interest  to  you. 
It  will  be  mailed  immediately  upon  request. 

Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

MARIETTA,  CA. 


WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement In  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  In 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  his 
Investment  In  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
In  one  of  the  best  Investment  fields  In  the  Northwest. 

Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 

Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  bearing  «%  Interest,  first 
Hens  on  Improved  farms.  Original  papers  held  by  the 
Investor.  Principal  and  Interest  GUARANTEED;  Inter- 
est payable  at  [the  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  for  references.  We've 
been  doing  the  same  thlng^for  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

The  W.  0.  Belcher  Land  Mortgage  Co. 

Capital  8300,000.00. 
Fort  Worth,      -      -  Texas. 


MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


6%  Net  tZ-:^ 

First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net  investors  6?6 
collected  and  remitted  free  and  have  been  tested  for  SO  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D 
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REAL   ESTATE  LOANS 

Safest,  Most  Promiiing  and  Profit. 
kbie  InTMtment  on  the  Muket  Today 

Dwring  the  Ptut  SO  Teart  no 
Client  Aaa  X««t  a  Dollar. 
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BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Send  for  Booklet  B       imiOirFILLB,  MO. 


ASSOCIATED 

Incorporated  1908 

LENDERS  ON  FARMS  SINCE  1873 

FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  ALBERTA 

with  Government  Guarantee  of  Title  and  our  special  agree- 
ment, net  6%.  Address  Kingman  N.  Boltlns,  Trea«c 
nrer>  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  Yorli. 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure  Our  mortgagee  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  bj 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  Ic 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops:  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  t500.00  loan  on  Improveii 
160  acre  farm. 

TBK  ViriOlir  MOKTa.A.eB  oo.. 
105  West  Orand  A.Te..      OIotU,  Nsw  M«x1«« 

A  Farm  Mortgage  Specialist 

The  requirements:  Carefulness,  good  judge  of  land 
values,  legal  proficiency,  financial  responsibility,  experi- 
ence and  honesty— these  are  a  few. 

Successful,  shrewd  business  men,  men  of  large  financial 
affairs,  are  buying  my  Farm  SIortgaKes.   Enough  said. 

Write  me  today  for  Booklet  "C,"  list  of  offerings  and 
references. 

GEO.  R.  FISH,  Investment  Banker 

ARDMORE,  OKLAHOMA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 
THE  IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

C  30  years  Residence  and  Business  activities  in 
Banking-  and  making  Farm  Mortgages.  C.  Write 
for  my  Booklet,  Investment  Facts,  and  List  .075 

WALTER  L  WILLIAMSON,  nor^'h'^d^a^Iota 


Farm  Mortgages 


1^ 

m^W  ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMSaretbe 
v-^  I  SAFEST  FORM  of  INVESTMFNT-Tested  by 
our  CDstomen  for  40  years.  We  collect  aod  remit  Loterest 
wherever  invettort  desire.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA   FALLS,  IOWA. 


December  19,  1912 


The  Continent 


1857 


Financial  Situation 

Fixed  Maximum  Interest  Rate  to  Keep  Money 
Away  from  Wall  Street  —  Prospects  for 
Bnslness  Are  Bright. 

When  the  congressional  investigators  of  the 
alleged  money  trust  recently  elicited  the  state- 
ment from  some  of  the  largest  operators  on 
Wall  street  that  a  fixing  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  in  New  York  would  keep  money  at 
home,  they  sounded  an  idea  which  has  been 
much  urged.  Those  who  have  studied  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  from  a  broad  standpoint 
maintain  that  an  interest  rate  which  is  most 
nearly  stable  tends  to  business  progress.  Rais- 
ing of  the  rate  when  money  is  plentiful,  to 
check  speculation,  and  lowering  it  when  cash 
is  needed  to  tide  over  a  crisis  is  said  to  be  the 
logical  way  to  help  prevent  panics. 

It  is  obvious  that  bankers  in  the  Central 
West  are  not  going  to  deposit  larger  sums  with 
their  New  York  correspondents  to  be  loaned 
on  the  stock  exchange  when  the  return  there 
is  but  6  per  cent,  the  same  as  they  receive  at 
home.  The  large  profits  on  short  loans  at  20 
per  cent,  or  some  such  rate,  call  forth  money 
from  the  less  congested  portions  of  the  country. 
Students  say  that  the  huge  sums,  such  as  were 
recently  loaned  on  the  stock  exchange,  tend  to 
prevent  stability  because  the  money  is  used  for 
only  short  periods,  and  for  purposes  which  do 
not  always  promote  the  country's  business  ad- 
vance. When  one  man  can  loan  $35,000,000 
in  a  day,  to  be  repaid  perhaps  with  other 
borrowed  money  the  next  morning,  careful  men 
who  see  money  grow  slowly  are  inclined  to 
think  something  is  wrong  with  the  Wall  street 
system. 

This  huge  scale  gambling  in  which  much  of 
this  money  is  involved  lures  the  inexperienced 
to  their  ruin.  The  further  revelation  before 
the  committee  that  special  interests  frequently 
buy  and  sell. to  themselves  merely  to  create 
the  atmosphere  of  action  and  thus  induce  others 
to  follow  their  example  will  no"  tend  to  attract 
investors  to  Wall  street. 

Business  Prospects  Are  Bright 

Financial  authorities  continue  to  declare  that 
business  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
very  bright.  The  demand  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  supply  in  many  staple  lines  and  it  will 
be  a  season  when  laborers  will  find  ample  em- 
ployment. This  means  that  the  people  who 
have  things  to  sell  will  reap  their  profits  and 
that  people  with  suiplus  capital  to  invest  will 
be  tempted  to  accept  mediocre  risks  in  order 
to  put  their  money  at  work.  Investments  must 
be  watched  with  double  care.  It  is  better  to 
lose  interest  for  a  few  months  than  a  large  por- 
tion of  one's  capital  through  hasty  investment. 

The  department  of  agriculture  in  its  forecast 
for  crops  the  coming  year,  based  on  the  amount 
of  winter  wheat  and  rye  and  its  condition, 
indicates  a  much  larger  yield  than  was  har- 
vested this  year,  despite  a  slightly  decreased 
acreage.  The  condition  of  both  crops  in  nearly 
all  states  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
ten  year  average. 

The  amount  of  money  in  savings  banks  con- 
tinues to  show  large  increases,  indicating  that 
people  are  not  putting  all  of  their  surplus  into 
additional  comforts  or  luxuries.  The  savings 
deposits  of  Chicago  banks  increased  $6,000,000 
from  September  to  November. 


Cleveland  Westminster  Wipes  Out  Debt 

Westminster  church  of  Cleveland  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  on  Sunday,  Dec.  i, 
by  lifting  its  mortgage  indebtedness  amounting 
to  $13,500.  For  five  weeks  the  congregation 
had  been  in  a  forward  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  R.  R.  Bigger,  and 
Joseph  W.  Powell  of  Buffalo. 

Louis  H.  Severance,  an  elder  in  Woodland 
Avenue  church,  subscribed  $7,500  on  condition 
that  the  whole  debt  be  raised,  and  $6,000  was 
quickly  subscribed  to  cancel  the  balance  of  the 
debt  on  the  anniversary  day. 

A  new  financial  plan  one  year  ago  was  in- 
stalled, by  which  the  income  of  the  church 
has  been  doubled  and  the  benevolences  have 
been  trebled. 


Dr.  John  Watson  and  Dr.  Ormond  have  been 
obtained  as  lecturers  next  summer  at  the 
school  of  philosophy  conducted  by  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

DlinoisTrast&SaTiiigsBaiiK 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


BECAUSE 

OUR 
Mortgages 


MORTGAGES 
6%  and  7% 

NET 


are  placed  only  against  Income  bearing 
property.  Inspected  by  one  of  our  officers 
and  never  exceed  50  per  cent  of  actual  values. 

EIGHT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

purchase  them  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  YOU  could  not 
ask  for  a  stronger  endorsement  than  this.   TOUK  INTEREST 
and  PKINCIPAL  remitted   on  due  date.  In  New  York  Ex- 
change without  charge.  Write  for  list,  infor- 
mation and  references. 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Safe  Security 
Attractive  Rate 
Efficient  Service 


_  R.  B.  BISHOP 
^  Vic-Pre. 


FORT  WORTH, 

TEXAS 


The  American  Investment  Go.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Otia.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgagee  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Investor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References :  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  'WA.l.THB.  B.  r.A.8CH:A.Li]:.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


PlaceYour  Funds  in  Safe  Securities. 

No  matter  If  you  have  a  large  or  small  amount  for  Investment,  a  well  placed  First  Mortgage  upon  an  Improved  or 
cultivated  farm  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  liberal  rate  of  Interest  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  at  maturity. 

My  offerings  range  In  amounts  from  8500.00  to  $5,000.00  bearing  &i%  and  6%  Interest.  All  loans  carefully  Inspected  and 
closed  with  our  own  funds  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Interest  and  principal  collected  without  charge.  Correspond- 
ence Invited  and  detailed  Information  with  references  and  list  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

C.  W.  HART,  Prasidsnt  Merchants'  Bank,  Bryant,  S.  D. 


7% 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

7'/^ 
1% 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  8.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
8.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33i%  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  com,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soli.  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.            Write  for  Information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  responsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas 

can 
be  I 


Six  per  cent  and  safety 

secured  on  FARM  MORTGAGES, iaOre-l 
gon  and  Washington.  The  First  Mortgages 
we  sell  are  secured  by  Improved  farms  worth  from 
two  and  one  half  to  5  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.! 
We  loan  our  own  money  and  own  every  mortgage 
we  offer.    Write  tor  list  and  booklet. 

THE  DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

1014-1017  Spalding  Bldg.    PORTLAND,  OREGONl 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAlester     -  Oklahoma 
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COlPMALTi^vsT 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5%  and  6%  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3  %  interest  on  Savings. 
2  %  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 
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Bradford  Horton  Man 

(Continued  from  page  1838) 

Then  what?  Oh,  my  God,  why  are  you  so 
hard,  so  hard,  so  hard?" 

For  an  hour  these  winds  of  passion  swept 
his  soul.  At  last  down  on  his  knees  he  fell, 
his  face  buried  in  the  cushion  of  the  Boston 
rocker.  "Oh,  my  God,  my  God !"  was  his  last 
bitter  cry ;  then  all  was  still. 

Sleighton  entered  half  an  hour  later,  over- 
come by  anxiety  as  to  his  friend's  condition. 
"He  has  fought  long  enough.  Perhaps  I  can 
help  him,"  he  thought. 

He  found  him  just  as  he  had  bowed  before 
the  old  chair.  He  gave  no  sign  that  he  heard, 
and  was  still  as  if  dead.  Frightened,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  go  or  to  attempt  to  rouse  him, 
Sleighton  w§tched  the  motionless  man  for  a 
moment  and  then  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Brad,  old  boy,"  he  asked  gently,  "are  you 
sick?    Are  you  asleep?" 

Slowly  Horton  raised  his  head.  "No,  not 
sick,"  he  answered.  "But  I  have  almost  cursed 
God,  Austin.  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  I 
have  had  an  awful  battle,  but  I've  conquered. 
I'm  sorry  I  was  angry  at  you — very  sorry. 
God  has  forgiven  me — now  you  will,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,  Brad,  I  will,"  said  Austin  Sleighton 
slowly. 

On  Monday  morning  no  one  appeared  against 
Bradford  Horton,  and  the  magistrate  dismissed 
the  case. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Surprised  in  Cash 

EAN  ?  HE'S  THE  meanest  cuss  in 
two  worlds  !  Great  God  !  How  he 
shook  me !"  The  poor  old  derelict 
in  the  Pullman'  berth  had  not  slept  in  the 
hours  that  had  passed  since  he  boarded  the 
train  at  midnight.  Gradually  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  the  reception  he  had  met  changed 
to  an  equally  bitter  resentment  of  his  son's 
treatment,  until  dawn  found  him  in  a  raging 
passion,  whose  only  vent  was  in  maledictions 
and  curses. 

"When  I  get  to  New  York  I'll  make  my  will," 
he  muttered  laughing.  "I'll  leave  him  all  I 
have."  Then,  with  a  quick  change  of  thought, 
"No,  no,  I  won't !  He  shan't  have  his  mother's 
letters.  I'll  have  them  buried  with  me.  Poor 
Laura  1" 

Daylight  was  coming  in  at  the  window  of  his 
berth,  and  still  he  lay  thinking. 

"What  was  that  surprise?  Wonder  what 
girl  would  send  Bradford  a  surprise  ?  Ten 
dollars  for  it,  too !  Something  queer  about 
that !"    He  reached  for  his  coat. 

"Bradford  didn't  want  his  surprise,  so  I'll 
surprise  myself  with  it,"  he  said  as  he  drew 
out  the  package.  Raising  himself,  he  read  for 
the  first  time  the  superscription :  "Mr.  Brad- 
ford Horton,  Prestonbury  Theological  Semi- 
nary." He  scanned  the  writing.  "No  girl  ever 
wrote  that.    That's  a  man's  hand." 

In  a  moment  the  parcel  was  open.  "Good 
Lord !"  he  ejaculated  as  he  stared  at  the  con- 
tents. "Surprise  ?  I  should  say  so.  Biggest 
surprise  I've  had  in  years."  He  counted  the 
bills,  then  began  to  laugh.  "I  guess  I  can 
forgive  Bradford  now.  But  that  red-headed 
man  " 

His  mind  began  busily  to  work  out  a  theory  ; 
he  was  not  too  entirely  broken  for  clear 
thought.  "Bradford  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
this,"  he  concluded.  "That  red-headed  man 
did.  He's  a  bank  clerk;  this  is  bank  money. 
But  why  did  he  want  me  to  hide  it  in  Brad- 
ford's room?  What's  the  game?  I  guess  I've 
saved  Bradford  from  a  striped  suit,  and  it 
won't  hurt  me,  either.  No  one  will  ever  find 
it  on  me."  The  eld  man  chuckled  with  real 
joy. 

Suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  berth  were 
parted.  "Albany!"  said  the  porter  in  his  ear. 
"Breakfast  hyah !"  Then,  at  the  sight  of  the 
money  spread  out  before  him,  "Oh,  Lawd, 
boss!"  he  exclaimed,  "wha'd  ye  get  dat?  Wha' 
yo  gwine  do  wid  dat?" 

But  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his 
question  the  am.azed  porter  vanished,  and  his 
place  was  taken  in  a  moment  by  two  con- 
ductors. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  so  much  money 
spread  out  on  your  bed  ?"  one  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"Counting  it,  to  see  if  I'd  lost  any  in  the 
night." 


"Aren't  you  the  man  a  young  fellow  put  on 
the  train  at  Prestonbury?" 
"Same  one." 
"Who  was  he?" 
"My  son." 

"You  and  he  don't  look  much  alike." 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 

The  conductors  conferred  together,  but  spoke 
so  loudly  that  Anson  overheard.  One  said : 
"The  old  fellow  and  the  young  one  are  prob- 
ably a  pair  of  crooks.  This  money  is  loot  from 
somewhere.  Let  him  alone  now.  Wire  New 
York  to  have  an  officer  at  the  train." 

"Let  'em  wire,"  said  the  old  man  as  they 
disappeared.    "There'll  no  officer  find  me." 

When  the  train  pulled  away  from  Albany  one 
lower  berth  was  empty. 

The  old  man  was  familiar  with  Albany.  The 
Albemarle  was  not  far  away,  and  he  registered 
there  as  "Bradford  Horton,  New  York,"  by 
way  of  diverting  from  himself  any  possible 
search  for  the  money.  When  he  asked  for  a 
room,  however,  the  clerk,  surveying  him 
askance,  replied,  "Sorry,  Mr.  Horton,  but  we 
can't  accommodate  you." 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy,  that's  all  right. 
But  I've  got  a  room  here  waiting.  You  see 
I  keep  the  key  always  with  me." 

"Key  ?    You've  no  key  to  any  room  here." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have !  Got  a  key  to  every  hotel 
in  this  town."  He  pulled  the  package  from  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  $ioo  bill  and  laid  it  on  the 
desk.    "What's  that  but  a  key?    Show  me  up." 

The  clerk's  manner  changed  instantly. 
"Well,  all  right,  Mr.  Horton.  I  see  you've 
got  a  key.  Front !"  And  very  deferentially 
he  was  committed  to  the  direction  of  a  spruce 
bellboy. 

In  the  mirror  of  his  room  the  new  occupant 
surveyed  himself.  "I'm  not  handsome,  not  one 
bit.  I  don't  blame  the  boy  for  thinking  I 
was  a  hobo.    How  he'll  stare  when  I  go  down." 

He  ordered  a  haberdasher  and  barber.  Going 
down  to  a  late  breakfast,  some  time  after,  he 
saw  that  he  had  been  right  about  the  effect 
on  the  clerk  of  his  transformation.  He  spent 
an  hour  at  the  table,  astonishing  the  waiters 
by  his  appetite,  smoked  a  cigar,  took  the  pre- 
caution of  depositing  his  money  in  the  hotel 
safe  and  ordered  a  carriage  for  a  drive  about 
the  city  he  had  once  known  well.  Dismissing 
the  equipage  after  he  tired  of  it,  he  began  to 
walk  through  the  more  familiar  streets,  passing 
finally  down  Capitol  hill  and  through  Wash- 
ington street.  A  wave  of  sentiment  swept  over 
him. 

"Laura  lived  here,"  he  said.  "Poor  Laura ! 
I  wish  she  could  see  me,  now  that  I've  re- 
formed. How  glad  she  would  be  !  I  told  Brad- 
ford, but  he  didn't  believe  me.  Bradford  didn't 
know  how  generous  he  was.  Two  thousand 
dollars !  Good  Lord !  Why,  I  can  make  a 
fortune  with  $2,000  !" 

Thus  thinking  and  talking  to  himself,  the  old 
man  came  to  a  corner  where  stood  a  brilliant 
saloon,  and  where  the  fumes  of  the  drinkables 
were  on  the  air.  Involuntarily  he  paused, 
sniffed,  looked  at  the  door.  That  look  was 
the  end  of  his  good  resolutions.  He  went 
into  the  saloon. 

That  day's  drunkenness  was  destined  to  be 
his  last  earthly  debauch.  He  was  arrested  be- 
fore night,  too  drunk  to  realize  where  he  was 
or  what  he  had  done.  He  had  taken  with  him, 
when  he  went  out,  $200  from  the  package.  It 
was  gone ;  his  new  clothes  were  soiled  and 
torn.  The  smashing  of  a  plate-glass  window, 
through  which  he  had  hurled  a  paving  stone 
in  anger  at  his  ejection  from  a  saloon,  had 
caused  his  arrest.  Arraigned  on  Monday  morn- 
ing he  begged  piteously  for  release,  but  with- 
out avail.  He  was  consigned  to  the  workhouse 
for  three  months.         (To  be  continued) 
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Massachusetts — Haverhill  First:  P.  J.  Lux. 

Michigan — Grand  Haven  :  F.  P.  Burchell ;  Flint ; 
C.  A.  Lippincott. 

Minnesota — Stephen  :  H.  C.  McEwen. 

Missouri — Hopkins  :  A.  P.  Walton. 

Montana — Conrad  :  H.  G.  Hanson. 

New  Jersey — Montclair  Trinity  :  Orville  Reed. 

New  York  —  Bavtavia :  W.  M.  Gardner ; 
Skaneateles :  J.  A.  Rodger ;  Albany  West 
End :  J.  W.  Young. 

Ohio — Columbus  St.  Clair  Avenue  :  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander. 

South  Dakota — Rapid  City :  J.  A.  Gallaher. 
Calls 

Delaware — Delaware  City :  J.  D.  Rushbridge. 
•Idaho — Montpelier :  James  C.  Garner,  accepts. 

Illinois — Chicago  Millard  Avenue :  C.  Polk 
Goodson  ;  Farmington  :  H.  W.  Stillman. 

Indiana — South  Bend  First :  C.  A.  Lippincott, 
accepts  ;  Bourbon  :  W.  J.  Gerlach  ;  Kokomo  : 
O.  A.  Smith,  accepts. 

Iowa — Ackley:  O.  B.  Pershing,  accepts;  Max- 
well First :  A.  P.  Walton,  accepts. 

Kansas — Burrton :  E.  L.  Hughes,  accepts. 

Kentucky — Owensboro  First :  J.  A.  Gallaher, 
accepts. 

Massachusetts — East  Boston  Fourth :  James 
Todd. 

Michigan — Jackson :  F.  P.  Burchell,  accepts. 
Montana — Bozeman :   R.  M.  Huston,  accepts ; 

Conrad:  A.  M.  Stevenson,  accepts;  Toston : 

G.  W.  Thomas,  accepts. 
New  Jersey — Madison  First :   E.  A.  McAlpin, 

Jr.,  accepts. 

New  York — Augusta :  John  Merriam,  accepts ; 
Holley:  Louis  M.  Lawrence,  accepts;  Car- 
thage :  Robert  B.  Ferine,  accepts. 

North  Carolina — Charlotte  Westminster:  W.  H. 
Adams,  accepts. 

Ohio — Dresden:  D.  W.  McLeod,  declines; 
Montgomery  :  J.  H.  Hawk. 

Oregon — Roseburg :  Paul  J.  Lux,  accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  Cohocksink  :  T.  H. 
Copp,  accepts. 

Texas — ^Weatherford :  O.  G.  Jones,  accepts. 

Wyoming — Saratoga  :  M.  F.  Newport. 

Installations 

Alabama — Birmingham    Fifth    Avenue:    J.  M. 

Broady,  Nov.  11. 
District  Columbia — Washington  Heights  :  J.  C. 

Palmer,  Dec.  15. 
Idaho — Boise  Bethany :   M.  E.  Lindsay,  Nov. 

26 ;  Nampa :  W.  J.  Thompson,  Nov.  27. 
Illinois — Galena  First :  L.  W.  Warren,  Nov.  26. 
Kansas — Beloit :  F.  L.  Benedict,  Nov.  26. 
Maine — Houlton :  John  L.  Hess,  Nov.  21. 
Michigan — Alma  First :  W.  H.  Mason,  Dec.  4. 
Minnesota — Willmar :  L.  W.   Gade,   Nov.  20 ; 

St.  Peter:   F.  C.  Bailey,  Nov.  26. 
Nebraska — Stuart :  Julius  B.  Burke,  Nov.  26. 
New  York — Cortland :  Carl  Wadsworth,  Nov. 

26 ;    Brockport   First :    George   Hoyt  Allen, 

Dec.  3  ;  Liverpool :  C.  J.  Sargent. 
Ohio — Cincinnati  Evanston :  L.  E.  Lee  ;  Celina  : 

John  Mytton,  Jan.  3 ;  Lima  Market  Street, 

Robert  Knox. 
Pennsylvania — Oxford :     George     H.  Turner, 

Nov.  20. 

Supplies  Arranged 

Minnesota — Crosby  and  Deerwood,  C.  M. 
Ruland. 

Nebraska — Plattsmouth  :   M.  W.  Lorimer. 
New  York — Syracuse  Memorial,  P.  A.  Parsons. 
South  Dakota — Castlewood,  W.  R.  Coventry ; 
Flandreau  Second,  K.  C.  Cardy. 

Vacant  Pulpits 
Iowa — Early :    D.   D.   Carlton,  Early. 
Minnesota — Howard  Lake,  Roseau,  Stephen  and 

Tenstrike. 
South  Dakota — Rapid  City. 

Change  of  Address 
Broady,  J.  M. — Shawnee,  Okla.,  to  413  North 

i8th  street,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cooke,  Silas — Early,  Iowa,  to  Orlando,  Fla. 
Porter,  W.   M. — Delphos,  Kan.,  to  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah. 

Accessions 

Colorado — Fort    Collins,    42,    Nov.    24,    J.  G. 

Klene  pastor. 
Idaho — Boise    Second,    3,    Henry  Quickenden 

pastor. 

Illinois — Chicago  Fifty-Second  Avenue,  11, 
Nov.  27,  W.  E.  Donaldson  pastor ;  Chicago 
Buena  Memorial,  69,  Dec.  1,  Henry  Hepburn 
pastor;  Chicago  Fourth,  47,  Dec.  i,  John 
Timothy  Stone  pastor ;  Evanston  First,  29, 
Dec.  I,  David  H.  Jones  pastor;  Rankin,  43, 


Nov.  17,  H.  C.  Johnson  pastor;  Chicago 
Eleventh,  2,  Dec.  i,  W.  J.  Ohan  pastor. 

Iowa — Early,  18,  Nov.  3,  Silas  Cooke  pastor; 
Estherville,  21,  Nov.  24,  R.  C.  Mitchell 
pastor;  Clarksville,  35,  Nov.  24,  W.  H.  Sin- 
clair pastor;  Sioux  City  Third,  12,  Dec.  3, 
J.  L.  Howie  pastor;  Pleasant  Hill,  19,  Samuel 
McComb  missionary. 

Kansas — Kansas  City,  10,  Nov.  24,  Jay  C. 
Moore  pastor;  Delphos,  30,  Dec.  8,  W.  R. 
Dodd  pastor. 

Michigan — Elmira,  8,  Nov.  3,  James  G.  Young 
pastor;  Detroit  Woodward  Avenue,  115, 
Dec.  I,  S.  L.  Divine  pastor. 

Minnesota — Baker,  6 ;  Downer,  6 ;  Deerhorn, 
12 ;  Rev.  E.  L.  Latchaw  in  charge  of  the  three 
fields;  Minneapolis  Stewart  Memorial,  35, 
Dec.  I,  C.  D.  Darlington  pastor. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Tyler  Place,  27,  Dec.  i, 
John  L.  Roemer  pastor ;  Kansas  City  Lin- 
wood,  79,  Nov.  3,  H.  C.  Rogers  pastor. 

Montana — Toston,  13,  Nov.  24,  G.  W.  Thomas 
pastor. 

Nebraska — Bethany,  19,  Nov.  24,  Samuel  Light 

pastor-evangelist;  Florence,  8,  Dec.  i,  James 

Butter  pastor. 
New  Jersey — Englishtown,  lo,  Dec.  i,  William 

Bullock  pastor. 
New  York — -Brooklyn  Bay  Ridge,  17,  Dec.  i, 

Charles  Edwards  paston 
Pennsylvania — Philadelphia    Bethany,    7,  Nov. 

24,    R.   E.    L.   Jarvis   pastor ;  Philadelphia 

Susquehanna  Avenue,  12,  R.  T.  Jones,  pastor; 

Philadelphia  Wissinoming,  16,  Dec.  i,  Ralph 

L.  Graham  pastor. 
South  Dakota — Hot  Springs,  5,  Dwight  H.  Tall- 
man    pastor ;    Huron,    8,    Dec.    8,  Hubert 

Ketelle  pastor. 
Tennessee — Morristown    St.    Paul,    15,    L.  F. 

Smith  pastor;   South  Knoxville,   10,  W.  R. 

Dawson  pastor;   Knoxville  Fifth,  44,  R.  L. 

Houston  pastor. 

Churches  Orga)iized 

Montana — Glasston,  13  members,  by  W.  N. 
Sloan,  pastor  at  large. 

South  Dakota — Harding,  J.  S.  Surbeck,  pastor- 
evangelist. 

Dedications 
Ohio — Brighton,  Dec.  8,  H.  E.  Porter  pastor. 


Obituary 

Death  notices  will  be  Inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word.  Patmknt  must  bb  sent  with  thb  notiob.  Those 
who  ask  their  pastor  to  write  such  notices  should  be  care- 
ful to  hand  him  the  money  to  forward  with  the  copy. 

Miner— Mrs.  Katherine  White  Miner,  daughter  of  W.  P. 
White,  D.D..  Philadelphia  news  editor  of  The  Continent, 
entered  Into  rest  on  the  26th  day  of  last  month  at  the  age 
of  35.  Mrs.  Miner  was  a  woman  of  rare  worth  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  death  brings  with  it  the  deepest  sorrow. 
She  was  graduated  from  Wilson  College  fifteen  years  ago 
and  immediately  selected  teaching  as  her  life  worlc,  some- 
thing for  which  she  was  most  admirably  adapted.  She  was 
married  six  years  ago  to  Professor  Howard  D.  Miner,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  at  the  time  a  teacher  in  the 
Short  Hills  Academy.  A  more  congenial  marriage  we 
never  Icnew.  They  visited  Europe  twice,  not  as  mere  tour- 
ists but  as  students  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  the  one 
common  life  before  them.  Two  years  ago  they  became  co- 
principals  of  the  Graham  school  of  New  Yorlc,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  seminaries  for  girls  in  the  city. 
Their  enterprise  was  successful  from  the  first.  A  spirit 
permeated  the  institution  that  recommended  itself  to 
parents  and  students  alike.  That  this  should  be  was  only 
natural  to  'all  who  knew  Mrs.  Miner  even  in  the  most  re- 
mote way.  There  are  certain  natures,  that  come  into  the 
world  as  if  they  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  God.  What 
others  become  through  discipline  they  seem  to  be  without 
effort.  And  such  was  she.  Always  gentle,  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic, her  personality  Itself  was  an  education.  Her  life 
we  can  understand,  as  for  her  death  we  are  dumb  —  but 
Thou  didst  it.  J.  L.  S. 

G1DDING.S— Frederick  Salmon  Giddings  died  at  his  home 
In  Madison,  Wis..  Dec.  2,  1912,  aged  85  years.  His  record  is 
of  a  long  and  useful  life,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.    "The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won." 

Marriages 

A  Charge  of  one  cent  per  word  la  made  for  marriage  no- 
tices.   Payment  miist  accompany  copy. 

Hu3ii>HKBY-DoNNELLY— At  Kanopolls,  Kan.,  on  Nov.  27, 
Kev.  Frank  Charles  Humphrey,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  Miss  Ruth  Donnelly  were  married,  the  Rev. 
Louis  E.  Humphrey  of  Hoxle,  Kan.,  father  of  the  groom, 
offlciatlng. 


Geo.  Kilgen  &  Son 

BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PIPE  ORGANS 

Best  of  CT"    I  01  TIQ   IVylO  Correspondence 

References.       i  »  LAJKJU,  IMiyj,  Solicited. 


An 
editor 
advertises 

C  It  is  known  to  many  readers  of 
The  Continent  that  the  Editor 
Afield,  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  also 
writes  for  a  syndicate  of  daily 
newspapers  weekly  religious  arti- 
cles— a  Sunday  School  Lesson,  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Column  and  a 
news  feature,  "The  Religious  Ram- 
bler." Mr.  Ellis  regards  popu- 
larization of  religious  intelligence 
and  teaching  as  his  life  mission. 

C  There  are  many  daily  news- 
papers in  the  land  which  do  not 
publish  any  religious  features;  but 
which  would  gladly  do  so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  local  religious  leaders. 

CThe  advantages  to  the  church  life 
of  a  community,  and  to  the  King- 
dom, of  the  right  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  daily  press  are  obvious. 

€L  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  interested  persons. 

William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

PFNTIIIG    NEW  METHOD  «(  SUBJECTS. 

nkn  I  inw.  churches  reduced  rates. 

M00RE-HUBBCLL&C0.7I)  masonic  tempi^- chic  ago 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 

Bates  for  classlfled  advertlslne.  Three  Cent*  a 
Word,  Including  the  address.  If  desired  a  "box" 
address  may  be  used,  responses  belntr  sent  to 
Thb  Continent  and  forwarded  to  advertiser. 

CASH    MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 


 MI8CELLANBOTJ8  

PRESBYTERIANS— COME  TO  "SELMA,  CALIFORNIA, 
the  Home  of  the  Peach."   Excellent  soli,  climate  and 
people.   Address  W.  T.  Howe,  Pastor. 


M 


EMPHIS,  TENN.,  COURT  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
church,  Charles  M.  Collins,  minister. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  RENTAL  —  OUR  MANY  CUSTOM- 
ers  report,  "Perfect  satisfaction."  Booklet.  Ur.  John 
Clark  Hill  arranges  the  sets  and  edits  the  MS.  Church 
Supply  Co.,  836  Woodlawn  av..  Springfield,  Ohio. 

POSITION  AS  CHURCH  SECRETARY  AND  VtSITOR 
is  desired  by  clergyman's  daughter.   Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio  preferred.   Box  E,  The  Continent. 

WANTED— GOOD  HOME  FOR  FAMILY  HORSE  WITH 
minister  In  country.   References.   Address  D,  care 
The  Continent. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOK  SALE— SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN,  FRUIT 
and  truck  ranches  at  bargain  prices.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Cr;or  &  Co.,  433  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS  —  LOCATE  ON  A 
Southeastern  farm  along  the  Southern  Railway  Lines. 
Cheapest  and  most  prolitable  land  In  America.  $10  an  acre 
up,  easy  terms.  Poultry.  Truck,  Fruit,  Dairying.  Livestock 
pay  big.  Unexcelled  living  conditions.  Land  list,  subscrip- 
tion to  "Southern  Field"  and  all  services  Free.  M.  V. 
Richards.  Land  and  ind.  Agt.,  Room  22,  Washington.  D.  C. 

pOACHELLA  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA  —  ARTESIAN 
Kj  wells:  earliest  cantaloupes ;  commercial  date  orchard: 
railroad  facilities :  "ocean  to  ocean"  automobile  road;  slOO 
acre  cash  now.    "Valley,"  The  Continent,  Chicago. 

TOURS 

A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars Inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


WASHINGTON  ^TnXi^^^'&l 

No  llauors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelllEe.  11.50  per  day. 
Keference,  Bev.  Donald  MacLeod,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
COapOB.   "OOI^S'S,"  »01  O  St..  N.  W. 


Oregon's  Need  of 
Christian  Colleges 

There  is  but  one  college  in  Oregon  with 
an  endowment  of  more  than  $250,000. 

Albany  College,  the  only  Presbyterian 
institution  of  learning  in  Oregon,  has 
practically  no  endowment.  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul  offers  $50,000  pro- 
vided that  $200,000  more  be  raised. 

Albany  is  in  the  center  of  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  the  section  of  Oregon  hav- 
ing densest  population  and  destined  to 
have  a  far  greater  development.  Inter- 
urban  electric  lines  bring  rapidly  the 
small  farmer.  The  Willamette  Valley 
has  350  miles  of  interurban  lines  in  oper- 
ation, 340  more  miles  are  being  built, 
four  hundred  more  are  projected. 

The  "Oregon  Idea"  means  popular 
government.  Its  success  depends  on 
enlightened  Christian  leadership. 

The  entire  Pacific  Coast  is  committed 
to  woman's  suffrage.  The  Socialist  party 
doubled  its  vote  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  International  Workers  of  the  World 
have  been  increasing  in  number  and  in 
menace.  We  deal  at  first  hand  with  the| 
Oriental  problem.  It  is  said  that  foreign 
steamship  lines  arc  now  selling  on  the 
installment  plan  tens  of  thousands  of 
tickets  direct  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

How  can  these  tendencies  and  move- 
ments be  met?  Mr.  Hill  declares  that 
the  "church  college"  is  a  foe  to  social- 
ism. Is  not  Christian  citizenship  de- 
manded for  this  Pacific  Coast? 

Are  there  too  many  colleges?  Our 
nearest  Presbyterian  neighbors  are  Whit- 
worth,  225  miles;  Idaho,  500  miles; 
Occidental,  1,200  miles. 

Are  Oregon  people  interested?  Al- 
bany, with  6,000  inhabitants,  is  giving 
over  $30,000,  though  the  Presbyterians 
there  are  building  a  $40,000  church  to 
meet  growing  needs. 

Portland,  with  its  two  largest  churches 
in  building  projects,  is  giving  in  all  $50,- 
000.  Other  Oregon  communities  are 
giving  $24,000.  Subscriptions  are  still 
coming  from  all  over  the  state. 

Are  you  interested?  The  "Oregon 
Idea"  has  spread.  The  social  move- 
ments in  one  section  affect  every  othersec- 
tion.  It  matters  much  whether  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  strong  Christian  institutions. 

We  have  ten  dav    -nore.    We  need 


Albany  College 

The  Presbyterian  Sy nodical  College 

of  Oregon 

C  Must  receive  pledges  for  $53,000  by 
December  31,  midnight,  ar  lose  its  quarter- 
million  dollar  endowment. 

C  Can  we  do  it  ? 

Yes. 
Where? 

C  That  we  do  not  know.  We  have  faith 
that  we  are  to  succeed,  but  from  whom  we 
are  to  receive  $10  or  $100  or  $1,000  or 
,000  we  do  not  know. 

Is  It  You? 


PLEDGE 


I 

-19121 


■$    

I  In  consideration  of  other  similar  pledges  I  promise  I 
I  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  Albany  College  the  sum  of  | 


Our  Bible  Chair 

We  ask  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of 
a  Bible  Chair.  In  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burg this  matter  was  presented  for  en- 
dorsement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that 
Bible  teaching  should  occupy  a  definite 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Chi  is- 
tian  college.  We  therefore  most  heartily 
endorse  the  present  movement  of  Albany 
College  to  establish  a  Professorship  of 
Bible,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  larger  gen- 
eral endowment. 

GEORGE  N.  LUCCOCK 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 

EDGAR  P.  HILL 

Professor  of  Homlletlcs,  McCormlck  Theo- 
logical Seminary 

GEORGE  L.  ROBINSON 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  English 
Bible,  McCormlck  Theological  Seminary 

JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE 

Pastor,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
EDWARD  HARVEY  CURTIS 
Pastor,  Woodlawn  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 


Chicago 
WM.  C.  COVERT 

Pastor,  Forty-First 


Street  Presbyterian 


$- 


on  or 


$53,000.  ^S/j 

7  oday  is  the  da>       Jo^^'^h  ' 
days  later  will  be  too  i<x.-^%  L.^fL^        ■  Address 
 ^/>/-/>/i'/   


I  before  April  1,  1913,  provided  that  an  endowment  fund  | 
I  of  $250,000  be  subscribed.  | 

Name  \ 


Address  ALBANYIl.''^'^'  ifeGE,  or  President  H.  M.  CROOKS,  Albany,  Oregon 


I 


Church,  Chicago 
OLIVER  R.  WILLIAMSON 

Managing  Editor.  Thb  Continent 
W.  S.  PLUMER  BRYAN 

Pastor,  Convenant  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago 

MARTIN  D.  HARDIN 

Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
A.  S.  C.  CLARKE 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church.Evanston 
A.  J.  MCCARTNEY 

Pastor,  Kenwood  Evangelical  Church.Chicago 
ANDREW  J.  MONTGOMERY 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak 

Park 

LEVI  H.  FULLER 

Elder,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 
JOHN  M.  COULTER 

Elder,  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 

Chicago 

DAVID  HUGH  JONES 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston 

Will  you  endorse  this  Bible  Chair  with 
a  check  from  your  benevolence  fund? 


TWO  LETTERS 

JT  gives  The  Continent  great  pleasure  to  print  the  following  letters,  both  of  which  were  written  to 
the  Advertising  Manager.  We  believe  they  will  interest  our  readers,  as  they  show  the  appreciation 
of  leading  financiers  for  The  Continent's  care  in  admitting  to  its  financial  columns  only  firms  that 
can  be  relied  upon.  Any  reader  desiring  information  about  any  of  the  financial  houses  represented  in 
our  columns,  will  receive  report  promptly. 

The  following  was  written  December  2nd  by  R.  B.  Bishop,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Reynolds  Mortgage  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  call  my  attention  to  the  bond  frauds  that  the  Government  has  recently 
unearthed.  It  does  seem  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  learn  sooner  or  later  that  'all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.'  On  the  other  hand  the  Government  has  been  a  bit  tardy  in  apprehending  and  punishing 
those  who  perpetrate  such  gigantic  frauds. 

"Sometimes  I  think  honesty  and  fair  dealing  are  not  recognized  as  quickly  as  they  ought  to  be. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  record  still  remains  without  loss  on  either  interest  or  principal  to  any 
client.  It  is  more  evident  to  me  every  day  that  the  carefully  placed  real  estate  mortgage  is  not  excelled 
for  safety  in  the  whole  field  of  investments  regardless  of  interest  returns.  Many  bankers  advise  clients 
not  to  consider  as  safe  any  investment  paying  better  than  5%  annually.  I  think  our  6  or  6^%  mort- 
gages will  stand  the  test  with  anything  else. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  such  a  paper  as  The  Continent  speaks  a  word  of  warning  against  those  securi- 
ties that  will  not  stand  the  most  thorough  investigation.  Any  time  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  along 
this  line  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me.  I  have  noticed  with  no  little  pleasure  the  increase  in  your  finan- 
cial advertising  by  those  who  handle  the  same  class  of  securities  we  have  handled  for  so  long  and  so 
successfully." 

Howard  F.  Ware,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  E.  M.*&  H.  F.  Ware,  dealers  in  City  and  Farm 
Loans,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  said  in  his  letter  of  November  29th : 


"We  know  of  no  publication  which  we  would  prefer  using  for  the  purpose  than  your  good  paper, 
which  the  writer  reads  with  satisfaction  and  profit  52  times  a  year." 


EOUOATIONAIi 


EDUCATIONAIi 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


Tennessee 


YOUNG  CSJOAIEIM 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

FOUNDED  1865  v 

Sincere  pretensions,  true  culture,  honest  work 

Ward  Seminary,  the  oldest  of  Nashville's  non-sectarian  institutions  of  learning  for  young  women, 
has  annually  far  the  largest  number  of  local  patrons,  the  leading  educators  of  the  community  among 
them.  Seminary,  Special  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  Courses  taught  by  college  trained  teachers 
of  successful  experience.  Certificates  admit,  without  examination,  to  leading  universities  and  colleges — Van- 
derbilt,  Chicago,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith.  Randolph-Macon,  Etc.  All  but  one  of  the  teachers  in  Piano,  Vbice, 
Violin,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Ward  Conservatory  have  had  several  years'  drill  under  European 
masters.  Expression  directed  by  an  artist  educated  in  America.  Canada  and  England.  Art  a  specialty.  Home 
Economics  scientifically^  presented  in  all  branches.  Swimming,  boating,  horseback  riding,  tennis — all  kinds  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  physical  education— led  by  two  experts.  New  and  modern  buildings,  with  private  bath 
in  every  room,  hygenic  ventilation,  hardwood  floors,  300  feet  of  lovely  sun  parlors,  roof  gardens-— 
half  a  million  dollars  being  invested  -on  large  forest  campus  in  the  city's  university  and  palatial  resi- 
dence section;  ready  for  use  by  September,  1913.  Every  needed  comfort  now.  Boarding  students 
admitted  and  easily  classified  any  week  of  the  current  school  year.    Allowance  made  for  time  lost. 

Address  WARD  SEMINARY,  NashvHIe,  Tennessee 
Indiana 

 WABASH  COLLEGE  

CRAWrORDSVILLB.  INDIANA-SOth  YEAR 

Opening  Day  September  Hth.  A  college  of  liberal  culture  for  young  men.  Modern  equipment.  Strong 
teaublng  force.     Moderate  expenses.     For  particulars  address  OEOKCtE  1,.  MACKINTOSH,  Pres. 


Illinois 


my  V  f  v%  O  O  given  a  thorough 
|\l  I  I  K  \  H  \  and  practical  three 
ilUIVljLllJ  year,  training  at 

PASSAVANTi'r^SK:-' 

They  also  have  the  advantages  of  a  monthly  cash  al- 
lowance, a  separate  Nurses'  Home,  and  affiliation  with 
the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses.  For  further 
information,  address 

MISS  K.  C.  GLENN,  R.  N.. 
149-151  West  Superior  Street.   -   -    Chicago,  Illinois. 


CCDDV  UAI  I  A  Christian 
rLnlll  n/lLL  Home  School 
For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

College  preparatory  certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vas- 
sar, Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke.  Junior-College  Course 
for  high  school  graduates.  Art,  Music.  Expression  and 
Domestic  Science.  Country  Hie  with  best  opportunities 
of  the  city.  For  catalog  and  other  luf ormatlcn  address 
Miss  Frances  L.  Hughas,  Box  Z,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


Monticello  Seminary 

Godfrey,  Illinois 


School  for  eilria  and  Tonne;  'Women.  76ttl 
year.  College  Preparatory  and  Junior  College  Courses. 
Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges. 
Equipment  for  school  work  and  recreation  purposes 
first  class.  Rates  moderate.  Limited  enrollment. 
References  required.  Catalogue. 

MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON,  Principal 


TODD  SEMINARY  FOR, BOYS 

An  ideal  school  for  young  boys  near  Chicago.  No  serlouB 
sickness  in  &0  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus.   ITOBI^i:  BH.li,  "VPoodstocli.,  lU.  ' 


Iowa 


PARSONS  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

To  youth  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  In  securing 
an  education. 

IDEAL  LOCATION. 
STRONG  FACULTY. 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 

38  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  country. 
W.  E.  P^KSONS,  President.     Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Indiana 


Before  Deciding  Wliere  to  Attend  Scliool 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Valparaiso  College  and  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  This  Is 
the  largest  Training  Scliool  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  expenses  are  mucli  less  than  at  any  other  place' 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 
 M.  M.  BKOWX.  Pre»ldent. 

Tennessee 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College 

Strong  Faculty.  Healthful  climate.  Broad  and  liberal 
courses.  Positive  christian  Influences.  Expenses  reason- 
able.   Pres.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Gray,  D.D.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Wisconsin 

RIPON  COLLEGE 

RIPON  ;;  ;;  WISCONSIN 

Ksnsss 


Oswego  College 

Otwego,  Kansas 


Vocational-Cultural 
for  young  women 


PennsylTsnls 


BEECHWOOD 


A  Cultural  and 
Practical  School 
FOR  TOUNG  WOMEN  AT  JENiUNTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  Preparatory,  College  Departments— Conservatory  of 
Music,  Arts,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
M.  H.  Reamr.  PLD.,  Pret.   Mr«.  Theodora  B.  RicharJi,  Anociate 

Ohio 

K6eWESTERN  COLLEGE 
for  WOMEN  ?^^SSi6  ?8"il 

Ranked  tfiith  Leading  Eastern  Colleges 

A  center  of  •tlmulating  life  for  tboaebtfal  itadenti.  Compre- 
henilye  curriculum;  definite  relliloni  Influence.  3 SO  beaatlful 
acrcf;  campui,  farm,  ratden.  Mutlc  and  Art  Departmenti  of 
•pedal  brilliance.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  AthUUct;  Qi/m- 
ntuium.   Illiitratcd  literature  on  requeit. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  Lit.  D.,  Dean. 

The  Best  Way 

The  line  of  the  IMUVIW- 
UAL  COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE  has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  then  Band  8  of 
•hurches.  It  will  do  so  for 
your  church.  Send  for  IlluBtratod 
price  Uat. 


INDITIDCAL  COnnCNION  SEBVICH  CO. 
107-109.111  S.  WaO"*"  Avenue 


OhlcBK* 


c 


lORlENTALTOURS 


Sailing  Jan.  21,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  18,  1913.  The  finest  ob- 
tainable throughout.  Special  Comfort  Tour,  EGYPT  and 
PALESTINE.  MaylO,  «470:  Four  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion Tours ;  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe,  Norway  and  Russia. 

The  Chautauqua  Tours  (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building         -:•         Chicago,  HI. 


STEREOPTICONS 

CHRISTIAN  EOUCATION 
MISSIONS  EVANGELISM 
The  Christian  Lantern  Slide  and  Lecture 
Bureau,  30  «V.  LAKE  S  T  R  E  ET^  £hi  cage 


r,:,  HYMN-BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Let  ai  know  yonr  needi. 
The  C«nturv  Co.,  Union  Souaro.  Now  York  CI*t 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 

"Noiseless"  Cushioned 
Trays  with  a  new  Short 
Glass.   Trays  Interlock. 
All  glasses  well  spaced. 
Outfits  sent  on  trial. 


niFTT'  COMMUNION  SERVICE  CO« 
LTIE.  1  Z<  20  Eait  Randolph  St.  Dopt.  i2,  CHICAGO. 


Advance 
Ideas  in 


STEREOPTICONS 

and 

SLIDE  RENTING 
GEO.  W.  BOND  &  CO. 

20  E.  Randolph  St. 
Dept.  B.  Chicago 


The 


a -4  o  /i  ^  Rogers 
lo4t  /  Bros," 


Trade  Mark 

on  Spoona,  Etc,,  Is  the  Stamp  of  Quality 


Attractive  Sunday  Evenings 

with  Mcintosh  Illustrated  sermons.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mclntoah  Stereoptlcon  Co. 

37  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MEIiEELY  &  CO.  (rffl'J-V. 


The  Old  Reliable 
Neneely  Foundry, 

Establtshel 
«Nito  lit  nan  dgo. 


CHURCH. 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
«  OTHER 


belLs 


iB  BELLS 

Aik  for  Catalogn*  and  Special  DonatioD  Plu  No.  28 
EaTABLiaHao  1856 
THE  C.  8.  BELL  CO..    HillSBOHO.  OHIO 

BELLS,  PEALS,  CHIMES 

Made  only  of  best  selected  Copper  and  East 
1  India  Tin.  Well  known  for  their  full  riob 
Intone  and  durability.  Write  for  catalogae. 
K  B.  W.  VANDCZEN  CO.  Trop'r  Baekeye  Bell  Fonndrj 
^  (Kitub.  18S7).  659.     Second  St.,  CIRCUINATI,  O. 
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Write  to  Clncinnatt  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 

ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  SERMONS 

Pastors  I  Write  for  Our  Special  Stereoptlcon  Offer. 
Detroit  Stereoptlcon  Bnpply  Co.,  Detroit,  Ulek- 


^Pastors  &  BuildingCommittees 

[Write  Today  For  Our  "Catalog  B" 

An  Authoritative  Guide  on  Church  beaiins.  J 
Givesvaluable  suggestions  on  designs,  fin-  _ 
ishes,  seating  plans,  etc     Please  send  Floot 
Plan  and  state  fully  your  requirements. 
Pews,  Pnlpit  Fnmitnro.  S.  S.  Sealing  E 

i  'III  American  Seating  Company  ' 
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AND  PULPIT  FURNITURE 

GlobeFurnitureCo.,Ltd.,10ParkPlace,Northvllle,Mlch. 


1500 


MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

Now  In  Use.  For  Catalogues,  Address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,    HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


Faber  Folding  Organs 

14  sizes.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  Fttrlor 
Organs,  8  sizes.  Prices  810.00  up.  Write  for 
Circulars.  Geo.  C.  Kwart,  Agt.,  Granville,  O. 


CHURCH  SEATING 

HANEY   SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND   PAPIDS.  MICHIGAN. 


flliemodal  IHDiinbovps 

Beautiful  In  design,  highest  quality  In  materials,  best 
workmanship  In  execution.  We  number  many  Presby- 
terian churches  among  our  patrons.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  today  for  particulars. 
FLANAGAN  &  BIEDENWEG  CO.,     CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Illnatrated  Sermon*.  They 
draw — the  Impression  lasts.  Good 
Lantern  with  Electric  Rheostat, 
or  Acetylene  Generator,  S29,00. 
Large  stock  of  Slides,  Stereoptl- 
cons  and  Educational  Apparatus. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
'Zlt^iMiMX  fh/*  a  certain  small  boy,  not  so 

arouno  iDe  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sl?OP  other     small     boys.     H  i  s 

father,  however,  was  some- 
what different  from  most  fathers.  There  came 
a  circus  to  town.  Father  had  to  go  away 
for  the  day.    So  he  said  to  Small  Boy : 

"My  son,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  going  to 
the  circus,  but  I  trust  you.  Here  is  50  cents 
for  you.  You  will  be  left  alone.  I  believe  you 
will  respect  my  wishes." 

And  so  the  Small  Boy  carried  the  half  dollar 
all  day,  and  the  circus  went  away  without  it. 

There  was  also  the  Other  Small  Boy,  whose 


father  wasn't  quite  so  different.  The  father 
of  the  Other  Small  Boy  said : 

"Son,  here's  a  ticket  to  the  circus.  Be  a 
good  boy  and  tell  me  all  about  the  elephants." 

So  the  Other  Small  Boy  went  to  look  up  his 
chum,  who  philosophically  announced  his  de- 
termination not  to  go  to  the  circus.  And  the 
Other  Small  Boy  kept  his  friend  company  all 
through  that  long  and  desolate  day. 

Now,  leaving  out  all  disputes  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  circuses,  which  of  these  boys  deserves 
most  credit  ?   

Well,  well,  we  give  it  up.  Let's  turn  to  some- 
thing easier.  What  is  the  best  religious  paper? 
Tut,  tut !    Never  mind  our  blushes.    We  don't 


know  which  of  those  boys  was  better  ;  but  we'd 

rather  have  been  (on  the  next  day)  the  boy 

with  the  50  cents.  The  circus  ticket  had  lost 
its  value. 

One  fine  thing  about  investing  50  cents  and 

the  multiples  thereof  in  a  high-class  religious 

periodical  is  that  your  money  never  loses  its 

value.    You  are  increasingly  certain  of  your 

good  judgment,  and,  of  course,  by  the  end 

of  the  year  your  judgment  is  so  good  that  you 
promptly  renew  your  subscription. 

P.  S. — One  delicate  way  of  demonstrating 
your  good  judgment  to  your  friends  is  to  take 
advantage  of  one  of  our  special  offers  and  in- 
clude subscriptions  for  them. 


An 
editor's 
advertisement 

C  The  Editor  Afield  of  The 
Continent,  who  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  past  has 
been  writing  religious  articles 
weekly  for  a  large  number  of 
daily  newspapers,  seeks 
introduction  through  local 
churchmen  to  other  dailies 
which  are  at  present  not 
printing  religious  features. 

C  Mr.  Ellis  would  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  corre- 
sponding with  interested 
ministers,  newspaper  men, 
and  laymen. 

William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON  SS^Y^r/e^-Ji^.- 

Mo  llauors.  Quiet,  refined,  homelike,  11.60  per  day. 
Keference,  Bev.  Donald  MacLeod.  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  for  free-ride 
coupon.   "OOIiE'S,"  SOI  O  St.,  N.  W. 


SLIDE  STEREOPTICONS. 

DFHTIIIG  NEW  METHOD  at  SUBJECTS, 
nkn  I  ItlW' CHURCHES  REDUCED  RATES. 
M00RE-HUBBELL&C0.7I)  masonic  templi-chica&o 


WANTS  AND  HELPS 


miscellaneous 

presbyterians— come  to  "selma,  california, 
the  Home  of  the  Peach."   Excellent  soil,  climate  and 
people.  Address  W.  T.  Howe,  Pastor. 


M 


EMPHIS,  TENN.,  COURT  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
church,  Charles  M.  Collins,  minister. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON;  WHAT  IS  IT  ?  WHO 
Wrote  It?  Pamphlet,  96  pages,  25  cents.  Lectures: 
"What  Is  Mormonlsm?"  "The  Book  of  Mormon;"  "Inroads 
of  Mormon  Missionaries;"  "Tent  Campaigning  Among 
Saints."  Terms  moderate.  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  237  West 
First  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOB  SALE-SPOKANE  VALLEY  CHICKEN.  FBUIT 
and  track  ranches  at  bargain  prlcea.  Write  foi 
pamphlet.  Cryor  &  Co.,  432  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Bpo 
kane.  Wash. 

GREATEST  LAND  VALUES  IN  AMERICA— FARMS 
$10  an  acre  up — easy  terms,  in  the  Southeastern  States 
bordering  Southern  Railway  Line.  Big  crops,  excellent 
markets,  annual  proflt«50  to  8200  an  acre.  Best  social  and 
school  privileges.  Land  Lists,  subscription  to  "Southern 
Field,"  all  services  Free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind. 
Agt.,  Room  22,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARKANSAS  BARGAIN.  120  ACRE  FARM  TWO  MILES 
from  railroad  town.  26  acres  In  cultivation.  More  till- 
able. Apple  and  peach  orchard.  4  room  house,  barn,  smoke 
house,  well,  etc.  Worth  SilO  per  acre.  85  ter  acre  cash  buys 
It  now.   No  trades.   Rlngland,  McAlester,  Okla. 

PRESBYTERIAN  W  AN  T  E  D  —  IRRIGATED  FRUIT 
lands.  Ave,  ten  acre  tracts.  Good  water  rights.  Res- 
ervoir. Fine  schools,  church,  climate.  Rev.  Morley,  Pen- 
rose, Colo. 

TOURS 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  WILL  CONDUCT  A 
select  company  to  London  for  a  month.   For  particu- 
lars Inquire  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Day,  Butte  Falls,  Oregon. 


A PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  (ENGLISHMAN)  WHO 
has  many  times  visited  European  countries  will  con- 
duct a  small  party  to  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Paris  and  Great  Britain,  leaving  end  of  June 
for  nine  weeks.  Exceptionally  favorable  terms.  An  ex- 
cursion to  Holy  Land,  Orient,  Egypt  and  Europe  will  leave 
end  of  May.  Full  particulars  on  application  to  A.  II.,  care 
The  Continent. 


A  chance  to  enlist  in  a 
kindly  service 

To  Our  Subscribers; 

The  Continent  has  many  requests  every  week 
to  place  deserving  institutions  on  its  free  list. 

There  are  thousand  s  of  worthy  obj  ects.  Thus : 


Home  missionaries 
Foreign  missionaries 
Retired  ministers 
Orphans'  homes 
Industrial  homes 
"Shut  ins" 


Church  libraries 
Y.M.C.  A.  libraries 
College  libraries 
Old  people's  homes 
Soldiers'  homes 
Institntional  churches 


Sunday  school  libraries 

And  so  on.  Then  there  are  opportunities  to 
present  Christian  truths  to  the  public.  Chris- 
tian Scientists  are  about  the  only  persons  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  place 
literature  in  railway  stations.  There  are 
thousands  of  hotels  where  men  cannot  secure 
good  literature. 

The  number  of  copies  The  Continent  may  le- 
gally send  free  is  limited;  and  extra  postage  is 
required.  And  while  it  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  send  one  copy  one  time,  every  paper 
represents  an  actual  expenditure  of  money 
that,  multiplied  by  fifty-two  and  by  hundreds 
of  beneficiaries,  represents  an  amount  no  one 
would  expect  to  be  paid  out  solely  by  us. 

Here  is  the  chance  to  do  a  liindly  service  at 
a  small  cost  which  any  one  can  meet.  Think 
it  over.  If  you  do  not  know  of  a  person  or  in- 
stitution that  would  benefit  we  can  find  one 
readily  enough.  Send  us  a  card  indicating 
your  desire  and  you  will  receive  information 
as  to  rate,  and  the  recipient  of  your  kindness 
will  be  informed  of  it. 

Address  THE  CONTINENT, 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


PENNOYKB  SANITARIUM  (ESTABLISHED  1857), 
Chicago  suburb.  Northwestern  Railway.  Grounds  (100 
acres)  fronting  Lake  Michigan.  Modern,  homelike.  For 
rest,  recreation,  treatment.  Booklet.  Address  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Free  to  Continent  Subscribers 


Wou  Know 


and  its  power,  how  quick  it  works 
and  how  sure  the  results.  Without 
Sapolio  you  waste  strength  and 
miss  dirt^  tt  makes  the  cleaning 
arm  strong.  Upstairs,  downstairs, 
everjrwhere,  all  the  time,  it 

Oeans,  Seours,  Polishes  and 
Works  Without  Wasli 


Illinois  Trust  & 

Savings  Bank 

Chicago 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

$14,500,000 


Statement  November  27,  1912 


Demand  Loans 

On  Collateral 
Time  Loans 

On  Collateral 
Loans  ... 

On  Real  Estate 
Bonds  and  Stocks 
Cash  and  Exchange 


RESOXmCES 
$20,348,272.41 

40,868,244.35 

-  1,105,685.00 


362,322,201.76 

27,945,813.26 
16,619,516.35 
$106,887,531.37 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock  Paid  in      •      -      •  • 

Surplus  .Fund  -  

Undivided  Profits  

Dividends  Unpaid       .       •      -      -  • 
Reserved  for  Interest  and  Taxes 
Demand  Deposits        $28, 117,11  7.05 
Time  Deposits  63,385,560.1  3 


$5,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
668,090.19 
1,764.00 
715,000.00 

91,502,677.18 
$106,887,531.37 


Can  you  remember  the  exact  vote  cast  in  your  state  at  the 
recent  election  for  the  three  presidential  candidates?  Some- 
times it's  mighty  convenient  to  know  at  a  glance  how  many 
ministers,  churches,  and  members  there  are  in  the  different 
religious  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  above  and  thous- 
ands of  other  items  of  information  are  obtained  from 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac 
and  Year -Book 

This  is  a  standard,  current,  ready  reference  volume  which  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  January  1.  It  contains  700  pages  of  statis- 
tical and  other  information  concerning  international,  national,  state  and 
local  affairs;  also  details  of  many  matters  which  have  occurred  during 
the  year  and  which  are  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  There  are 
2,500  or  more  indexed  items  of  information.  Under  A  alone  in  the 
1912  issue  there  were  200  items.  An  idea  of  what  a  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge  this  Almanac  contains  can  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the 
first  item  appearing  under  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
1912  issue  as  follows: 


AbysBlnla 

Ballenger,  Resignation  of 
Cab  Fares,  Legal 
Dates,  Becent  Historical 
Eagles,  Coined 
Factory  Fires  In  N.  T. 
Galleries,  Art  of  The  World 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 
Idaho  Game  Laws 
Japan 

Kansas  Society  of  Chicago 
Labor,  Allen  Contract 
Maccabees,  Knights  of 


National  Banks 
Oat  Crop  by  States 
Packers,  Proceedings  against 
Qualifications  for  Suffrage 
Racing,  Horse 
Sage  Foundation 
Taal  Volcano  Eruption 
Unemployment,  Conference 
Valuation,  Cities 
Wages,  Compared 
Yellowstone  Park 
Zinc  Oxide  Produced  In  D.  8. 


This  year-book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  present  reader  of  The 
Continent  who  will  send  us  one  new  yearly  cash  subscription  at  the 
regular  $2.50  rate.  If  not  convenient  to  secure  a  new  subscription  or 
send  the  paper  to  a  friend  as  a  present,  we  will  send  the  almanac  to  you 
postpaid  for  75  cents  cash. 

Address  THE  CONTINENT 

509  South  Wabash  Avenue  156  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE,  after  giving  the 
manufacturer  electricity,  steam 
and  machinery  with  which  to  make 
things,  contributed  just  one  factor  to 
help  sell  them — 

Advertising  Art 

Illustrations  and  engravings  that  picture  his 
wares  in  a  life-like  manner,  introduce  them 
to  the  public  and  create  sales  and  profits  for 
the  advertiser. 

Barnes-Crosby  Company  makes  illustrations,  de- 
signs, commercial  photographs,  zinc  etchings,  wood 
cuts,  electrotypes,  photogravures  and  color  plates  in 
two  or  more  colors,  all  of  the  highest  quality,  charged 
with  selling  power  and  persuasiveness. 

Day  and  Night  Service 

Barnes-Crosby  Company 

E.  W.  HOUSER.  President 
Arti»t»         Engraven         Catalog  Plate  Makert 

Manufacturing  Engraving  Plant*: 

Madiion  and  Franklin  Streets,  Ckicase 
Eleventh  and  Locust  Street*,  St.  Lonii 

Branch  Officei  in  Fifteen  Principal  Citlei 

If  you  ever  published  a  cataloe,  booklet  or  folder  or  if  70u^ 
Intend  to  do  so  some  day,  send  for  our  free  folder,  entitled 
"Cover  Desiens."  It  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
troublesome  subject. 
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Your  Advantage  Over  a  Wooden  Man 


"IF  A  WOODEN  MAN  CAN  DO  THIS,  YOU  CAN." 

The  much  boasted  psychology  of  the  advertising  man  seemed  to 
have  slipped  for  once.  A  little,  trifling,  wizened-looking  manikin 
standing  in  a  corner  of  a  show-window  and  moved  by  some  hidden 
contrivance  to  drag  a  patent  razor  back  and  forth  along  a  patent 
razor  strop  all  day  long — that  was  his  advertisement. 

Meant,  of  course,  to  make  you  buy  the  razor  or  the  strop  or  the 
combination  of  them — whatever  it  was  that  was  being  advertised. 
But  would  it  have  that  effect?  Ingenious,  certainly,  but  it  seemed 
to  have  missed  the  point. 

Who  would  wish  to  buy  and  use  a  shaving  tool  which  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas  would  make  a  fellow  compare  himself,  every  time  he 
used  it,  with  a  ridiculous  man-doll  making  singsong  motions  hour 
after  hour  as  long  as  it  was  wound  up  for?  It  would  get  to  be  a 
kind  of  nightmare  after  a  while. 

But  hold  on !  The  advertising  man  has  hung  a  sign  on  his 
mechanical  dummy.  One  should  like  to  know  if  he  intended  that 
at  the  beginning,  or  is  it  just  brilliant  afterthought?  Anyhow,  he 
has  turned  defeat  into  victory.  He  has  made  his  manikin  a  "draw- 
ing card."    The  added  legend  reads : 

"//  a  wooden  man  can  do  this,  you  can." 

Go  and  take  home  his  shaving  apparatus  now.  No  nightmare  for 
you  after  this.  Every  time  you  go  to  shave,  what  you  will  be 
thinking  of  is  how  much  smarter  you  are  than  a  wooden  man.  You 
will  be  pleased  even  if  the  razor  proves  duller  than  a  table  knife. 

Just  now,  when  in  all  the  churches  so  many  experts  in  this  and 
that  specialty  of  church  work  are  putting  forth  such  vast  quantities 
of  plans  and  schemes  and  methods,  they  really  should  have,  to 
supplement  them,  the  aid  of  some  such  wise  or  lucky  publicity  artist 
as  this  advertising  manager,  who  can  compare  wooden  men  with 
people  to  the  flattering  advantage  of  people. 

Indeed,  without  any  special  outside  aid,  it  might  be  just  the 
right  stroke  of  practical  encouragement  if  all  the  experts  who  send 
out  literature  of  church  methods  should  slip  inside  every  circular 
and  booklet  a  simple  piece  of  paper  plagiarizing  the  razor-seller's 
philosophy : 

"If  a  wooden  man  can  do  this,  you  can." 

What  pastors  and  Sunday  school  superintendents  and  mission 
committee  chairmen  and  committeemen  for  the  Men  and  Religion 
and  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movements  usually  say,  when  they  re- 
ceive elaborately  worked  out  proposals  for  their  local  churches  or 
communities,  is  something  like  this : 

"Now  those  fellows  off  there  in  the  city,  sitting  in  their  offices  so 
comfortably,  have  gone  and  patched  together  a  lot  of  different  men's 
experiences,  and  they  think  they  have  made  a  fine  machine  that 
will  work  anywhere.  But  they  don't  have  the  remotest  notion  of 
what  we  folks  are  actually  up  against  in  this  town  of  ours,  and  that 
thing  they  have  planned  out  simply  won't  work  here  in  our  peculiar 
conditions." 

So  all  the  fine  suggestions  coming  down  from  headquarters  of 
chuKch  or  board  or  department  or  movement  or  bureau — whatever 
it  happens  to  be — are  summarily  dumped  into  the  handiest  waste- 
basket,  and  that  is  the  last  of  them,  while  things  locally  go  plodding 
on  in  the  same  old  treadmill  way. 


But  truly  it  is  not  a  square  deal  for  these  church  specialists  when 
their  suggestions  are  rejected  in  this  cavalier  and  complaining  spirit. 

Of  course,  such  men  are  idealists  who  look  at  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  large  and  for  that  very  reason  cannot  see  local 
obstacles  in  particular.  And  when  they  construct  plans,  they  have 
to  build  up  on  general  lines  out  of  general  observations. 

But  this  generalizing  of  theirs  is  the  very  good  of  having  them ; 
it  is  their  excuse  for  being.  In  any  one  local  situation,  the  terrible 
stubbornness  of  familiar  obstacles,  and  the  weariness  of  working 
so  long  in  one  cramped  position,  as  it  were,  put  men  into  a  rut 
They  get  indifferent  to  new  chances  for  Christian  work ;  they  have 
no  stimulus  to  set  their  minds  going  on  improvements  of  methods 

Right  there  is  where  the  denominational  expert  can  help.  He 
goes  round  from  place  to  place  looking  on  many  such  situations  with 
a  new  eye.  He  gets  a  different  angle  of  vision  and  has  leisure  to 
listen  to  calls  for  Christian  service  that  local  men  have  been  too 
preoccupied  to  hear.  He  learns,  too,  of  fine  new  expedients  of 
method  that  live  men  have  developed  here  and  there. 

All  this  material  he  takes  back  to  his  office  and  mulls  it  over,  and 
linally  fixes  up  some  plans  which  he  sends  to  the  churches  sug- 
gesting that  if  these  things  are  tried  out,  new  spirit  may  be  imparted 
to  the  workers  and  new  elements  of  the  community  reached. 

But  the  reception  of  his  ideas  is  too  often,  as  already  remarked, 
wrath  and  the  waste  basket. 

Yet,  "doest  thou  well  to  be  angry,''  dear  pastor  or  elder  or 
superintendent  or  chairman? 

Without  doubt  you  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  thmg 
won't  work  in  your  town.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of  machinery  all 
right,  and  a  mechanical  wooden  man  could  work  it  exquisitely  in 
any  show  window.  But  the  fellow  who  sent  it  ought  to  know  that 
you  are  no  wooden  man  and  his  machine  is  nothing  for  you  to 
grind  at. 

Yes,  doubtless  he  does  know  it.  Doubtless  the  very  reason  he 
sent  it  with  such  confidence  was  because  he  knows  you  are  no 
wooden  man.  It  may  not  have  been  set  down  in  his  .letter,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  we  imagine,  covered  this  inspiring 
sentiment : 

"If  a  wooden  man  can  do  this,  you  can." 

There  is  no  need  on  earth  for  your  taking  over  anybody  else's 
machine  and  setting  it  up  in  your  town  to  be  run  by  somebody  else's 
specifications.  Your  head  is  not  wooden ;  it  is  intended  to  receive 
ideas  and  fix  them  over  to  suit  yourself. 

Try  your  unwooden  head  on  these  generalities ;  adapt  them,  amend 
them,  simplify  them,  fit  them  to  your  local  conditions.  Do  the 
thing  proposed,  not  in  the  board  way  but  in  the  way  that  fits  your 
town.  Lay  hold  on  the  improvement  suggested  and  bend  it  to  your 
conditions. 

Then  you  will  get  the  benefit  of  outside  ideas  to  stir  you  out  of 
local  custom — no  town  is  so  big  that  it  does  not  need  that — and  you 
will  have  the  guidance  of  other  men's  experience.  Yet  you  won't 
be  doing  any  manikin's  stunt  of  vain  imitation;  you  will  be  doing 
your  own  work  in  your  own  way — replacing  the  machine  with  the 
flexibility  of  your  own  living  sinew  and  the  adaptability  of  your 
own  unrusted  brain. 
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Mongolia  in  Dispute  Between  China  and  Russia 

No  news  from  China — no  sensational  or  extraordinary  intelligence 
— is  good  news,  for  it  indicates  that  the  new  republic  is  steadily 
working  out  its  political  salvation  in  spite  of  reactionaries,  foes 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  secret  hostility  of  Russia  and  perhaps 
other  nations.  Russia  has  taken  advantage  of  the  unsettled  status 
of  the  country  to  seize  Outer  Mongolia,  or  at  least  to  move  definitely 
in  that  direction.  The  Russian  government  lately  made  a  treaty 
with  Mongolia,  thus  recognizing  it  as  an  autonomous  state,  if  not 
a  dependency  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  the  Chinese  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  notified  the  Russian  minister  that  the  treaty  would 
be  regarded  as  in  reality  a  treaty  with  China.  Certain  alterations 
in  the  treaty  were  proposed  so  as  to  preserve  China's  suzerainty 
over  Mongolia  with  a  minimum  loss  of  control  and  dignity.  The 
Chinese  would  rather,  it  is  reported,  concede  antonomy  to  Mongolia 
than  to  see  its  extensive  natural  resources  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power,  particularly  Russia.  Rumors  were  heard  of  the 
possibility  of  a  Russo-Chinese  war,  because  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  interests  in  Mongolia. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  it  was  announced  that  Mongolian  chieftains  and 
the  lama  had  declared  their  independence  of  China  and  had  appealed 
to  the  Russian  bear  for  support.  The  recent  Russo-Mongolian 
convention  was  the  result.  Russia  has  apparently  acquired  all  "the 
essentials,"  as  one  observer  puts  it,  and  is  willing  to  concede  the 
nonessentials  to  China.  In  1906  a  somewhat  similar  game  was 
played  by  China  and  England  when  Colonel  Younghusband's  treaty 
with  Tibet  was  converted  into  a  treaty  with  China. 
,  The  United  States  will  be  the  first  government  asked  to  recog- 
nize the  "independence"  of  Mongolia,  according  to  an  unconfirmed 
cablegram  from  Peking  to  a  Chicago  newspaper,  which  states  that  a 
note  is  now  on  its  way  to  Washington  asking  for  recognition.  The 
lama,  Hutukutu,  located  at  Urga,  is  reported  to  have  signed  this 
request.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  report  with  previous  state- 
ments that  the  Mongol  tribesmen  vvho  have  been  in  rebellion  against 
China  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  welcomed  the  Chinese  military 
expedition  sent  out  to  reconquer  the  territory.  But  if  China 
eventually  succeeds  in  keeping  Mongolia  out  of  the  Russian  "sphere 
_of  influence"  her  success  will  surprise  students  of  world  politics. 

Russia's  territorial  aggressiveness  seldom  stops  short  of  its  goal, 
whether  it  be  in  Persia  or  in  the  vast  area  to  the  south  of  Siberia. 
It  may  be  that  after  the  Chinese  republic  is  formally  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  some  outside  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  against  Russia's  latest  land  grabbing  plans. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  other  country  has  lost  so  many  wars, 
has  been  so  torn  by  domestic  disorder  and  so  devastated  by  famine 
and  yet  has  continued  to  grow  and  to  expand  its  boundaries  year 

New  Chinese  Assembly  and  Recognition  of  Republic 

Recognition  of  the  Chinese  republic,  long  delayed  by  the  American 
government,  will  be  made  some  time  next  month,  according  to 
a  recent  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox.  The  recognition  is 
to  follow  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional  assembly.  This  body 
will  be  the  first  really  representative  gathering  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, and  its  election,  organization  and  conduct  will  doubtless  be  a 
crucial  test  of  Chinese  capacity  for  self-government.  The  basis  of 
representation  is  one  member  for  each  800,000  of  population,  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  accurate  census  the  first  apportionment  has  been 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  estimate.  A  large  part  of  the  population  is 
shut  out  by  the  voting  qualifications.  A  voter  must  be  a  male 
citizen,  not  illiterate,  bankrupt  nor  an  opium  smoker,  paying  at 
least  $2  a  year  in  direct  taxes,  or  an  owner  of  $500  worth  of  real 
estate,  or  be  a  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  or  possessed  of 
equivalent  education.  Members  of  the  army,  navy,  police  and  civil 
service  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  nor  are  priests  and  monks  except 
in  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Chinghai. 

A  popular  impression  that  general  suffrage  for  women  is  in  effect 
in  China  is  not  well  founded,  though  it  is  true  that  the  provisional 
assembly  made  a  favorable  recommendation  in  that  regard.  In 
Canton  the  provincial  assembly,  just  before  its  recent  adjournment, 
granted  women  the  right  to  vote  in  that  province,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlikely  that  Peking  will  do  likewise,  as  republican  leaders 
favor  equal  suffrage.    In  Canton  ten  women  are  in  the  assembly. 

An  omen  of  Chinese  progress  is  seen  in  the  cordial  reception  of 
the  ^jio  Chinese  Young  Men's   Christian  Association  delegates. 


besides  foreign  secretaries,  in  Peking  by  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai. 
The  president  made  an  address  full  of  encouragement  for  the 
work  of  the  organization,  whose  importance  he  fully  recognized. 
Another  cheering  bit  of  news  is  that  the  opium  shops  in  Wuchang 
have  been  closed,  and  the  drug  can  be  obtained  only  at  the 
government  depot. 

Centennial  of  Anglo-American  Peace 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  fitting  celebration  in  1914  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  will 
mark  a  century  of  peace  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  The 
British  committee's  plans  were  made  public  at  a  notable  meeting 
in  the  Mansion  house,  London,  last  week,  and  propose  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  George  Washington,  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
abbey  or  in  Westminster  hall,  adjoining  the  house  of  commons. 
It  is  also  planned  to  purchase  Sulgrave  manor,  the  ancestral  home 
of  Washington  in  Northamptonshire,  to  serve  as  a  national  and 
international  shrine.  Organized  educational  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  knowledge,  respect  and  good  will  are  to  be  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  among  all  people  of  British  and 
American  descent.  Earl  Grey  made  the  announcements  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  committee  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London  pre- 
sided. Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  expended,  and 
substantial  subscriptions  have  already  been  received. 

While  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  English-speaking  nations 
of  the  world  can  celebrate  a  long  unbroken  peace,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Nobel  Foundation  was  unable  to  find  anyone  in  the 
world  last  year  to  whom  to  award  the  peace  prize.  The  European 
powers  are  enlarging  their  military  and  naval  armaments  and  the 
United  States  government  has  just  planned  the  largest  fighting  ship 
in  the  world— the  Pennsylvania,  to  carry  twelve  fourteen-inch  guns 
and  to  cost,  complete,  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,000,000. 

Balkan  Peace  Delegates  Make  Slow  Progress 

The  fourth  conference  of  the  Turko-Balkan  peace  delegates  was 
held  in  London  Saturday  afternoon,  but  made  no  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  a  settlement.  However,  the  mere  fact  of  the  meetings 
was  encouraging.  It  meant  much  to  have  even  the  semblance  of 
harmony  observed  between  representatives  of  two  such  different 
elements  as  the  once  haughty  Turks  and  their  once  humbled  slaves 
(for  Turkey  formerly  lorded  it  over  most  of  the  old  and  new 
territory  of  the  allies). 

Saturday's  conference  split  over  the  question  of  provisioning 
Adrianople.  Turkey  at  first  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
delegates  in  the  conference,  as  Greece  did  not  sign  the  armistice  nor 
stop  fighting,  but  later  expressed  willingness  to  waive  this  point  if 
allowed  to  revictual  the  beleaguered  city.  This,  the  Turkish  spokes- 
man contended,  was  simply  a  humanitarian  request,  as  besides  the 
army  there  were  150,000  persons  suffering  for  food.  Dr.  Daneff, 
the  chief  Bulgarian  plenipotentiary,  replied  that  the  delegates  lacked 
power  to  change  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  that  their  only  mis- 
sion was  to  conclude  peace.  Mr.  Venizelos,  for  Greece,  said  re- 
victualing  would  change  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the 
besieged  and  permit  Turkey  to  procrastinate  indefinitely.  Finally 
a  recess  was  taken  to  allow  the  delegates  to  consult  their  home 
governments.    The  next  session  was  expected  to  be  decisive. 

Servia  has  taken  away  from  Austria  all  excuse  for  offense  by 
declaring  its  willingness  to  agree  to  autonomy  for  Albania  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  commercial  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  "conversations"  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
six  great  powers  which  have  also  taken  place  in  London. 

Senate  Discusses  Kenyon  Liquor  Bill 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  that  have  faced  Congress  for 
years,  the  Shepperd-Kenyon  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  liquor 
into  dry  territory,  was  debated  briefly  last  week.  Until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time-consuming  Archbald  impeachment  trial  the 
senate  will  be  able  to  devote  but  very  little  attention  to  general 
legislation,  and  consequently  the  bill  had  to  go  back  to  the  regular 
calendar,  but  an  effort  will  probably  soon  be  made  to  have  it  again 
brought  before  the  senate  as  unfinished  business.  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  of  North  Dakota  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure,  constitutional  objections  always  being  useful  in  the  absence 
of  arguments  going  to  the  merits,  but  Senator  Sanders  of  Tennessee 
asserted  that  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  states  was  con- 
templated. He  told  how  Tennessee,  a  dry  state,  suffered  from  mail  • 
and  express  shipments,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  enforce 
prohibition  laws.    If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  liquor  could  be  legally 
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shipped  only  between  communities  where  its  sale  is  permitted. 

There  were  270  men  from  thirty-two  states  representing  twenty- 
four  temperance  organizations  and  fifteen  denominations  at  Washing- 
ton working  for  the  bill.  The  efforts  by  both  temperance  and  liquor 
forces  have  been  energetic,  but  even  the  representatives  who  refuse 
to  vote  for  it  admit  that  if  it  comes  to  a  vote  the  measure  will 
carry.  Both  Congressman  Shepperd  and  Senator  Kenyon  at  a  din- 
ner assured  the  temperance  forces  that  they  believed  they  would 
obtain  a  vote"  on  it  before  February  i. 

Nation  Interested  in  Money  Trust  Investigation 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  a  name  which  has  come  to  stand  in  the 
public  mind  for  everything  that  is  strong  and  powerful  in  the 
financial  world.  Last  week  he  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
Pujo  committee  of  Congress  which  is  investigating  the  so-called 
""money  trust"  and  proved  an  apparently  frank  witness. 

The  veteran  financier,  the  recognized  king  of  them  all,  denied 
the  existence  of  a  trust  in  money,  and  denied  that  a  single  man 
■could  control  money  or  credit  unless  he  were  fitted  to  do  so  by 
"character."  By  his  use  of  the  latter  word  Mr.  Morgan  evidently 
intended  to  include  ability  as  well  as  integrity.  From  his  testimony 
-and  that  of  other  witnesses  it  was  brought  out  that  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  group  dominate  in  large  degree  the  great  movements  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  This  they  do  by  means  of  interlocking  directorates 
— that  is,  the  same  men  or  their  associates  are  directors  of  the  chief 
banks,  insurance  and  other  powerful  corporations — and  these  in- 
terests are  able  to  control  interest  rates  so  as  to  attract  a  flow 
of  cash  whenever  they  so  desire. 

The  American  people  are  seeking  to  devise  a  way  to  obtain 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  their  wealth,  and  a  way  to  keep  it 
from  rushing  to  Manhattan  island  at  times  when  it  is  badly  needed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  practical  suggestion  mentioned 
in  the  financial  column  of  The  Continent  last  week  is  a  limit  on  the 
rate  of  interest  which  may  be  paid  on  call  or  other  loans.  Another 
is  government  regulation  of  stock  exchanges.  Other  ideas  may  be 
suggested  to  the  next  Congress. 

f*arcels  Post  About  to  Be  Inaugurated 

Next  week  Uncle  Sam  is  to  begin  carrying  our  bundles,  through 
the  medium  of  the  new  parcels  post.  Although  this  is  an  innovation 
in  this  country,  its  practicability  has  been  fully  demonstrated  abroad. 
Time  will  be  required  for  the  postal  authorities  as  well  as  the  people 
to  come  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the  parcels 
post,  but  great  expectations  are  entertained  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived,  particularly  by  the  farming  classes.  The  rates  of  postage 
vary  from  5  to  12  cents  for  one  pound,  and  from  15  cents  to  $1.32 
for  an  eleven-pound  package,  eleven  pounds  being  the  maximum 
weight  permitted.  Only  mail  matter  now  included  in  the  fourth 
class,  or  merchandise,  will  be  handled,  with  the  addition  of  perish- 
able foods,  which  may  be  sent  short  distances.  Special  stamps,  not 
ordinary  postage  stamps,  must  be  used.  The  government  has  printed 
125,000  maps  to  show  the  eight  zones  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided,  with  each  postoffice  as  a  center.  These  maps  have 
been  sent  to  the  post  offices  and  will  also  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  cost. 

'Dynamite  Conspiracy  Case  Closing 

This  week  is  expected  to  see  the  case  of  the  two  score  alleged 
dynamiters  who  have  been  on  trial  at  Indianapolis  for  three  months 
reach  the  jury.  Nearly  750  witnesses  have  been  examined  in  this 
remarkable  conspiracy  hearing,  which  the  government  has  been 
prosecuting  as  an  outcome  of  the  fatal  Los  Angeles  Times  building 

•explosion.  The  federal  prosecutor  told  the  jury  that  out  of  100 
explosions  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  ninety-two  were  on 
the  property  of  "open  shop"  contractors  or  firms  which  refused  to 
recognize  the  union  of  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers. 
Dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  by  wagon  loads  were  bought  and  used, 
according  to  the  evidence  produced  before  Judge  Anderson,  and  the 

•conspirators  reached  out  from  the  Indianapolis  headquarters  with  a 
desperate  boldness  and  disregard  of  life  and  property  hard  to  con- 
ceive.   It  was  a  veritable  war,  of  a  kind  intolerable  in  a  Christian 


— The  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  $173,000  worth  of  Uncle 
Sam's  thousand-dollar  bills  from  the  subtreasury  of  Chicago  is  still 
unsolved  after  a  six  years'  lapse  of  time.  A  jury  in  the  federal 
•district  court  at  Chicago  last  Friday  acquitted  George  W.  Fitzgerald, 
•the  former  subtreasury  teller. 


Religious  World 


Sane  New  Year  Greeting  in  Song 

Jacob  Riis,  the  widely  known  social  worker  and  philanthropist 
of  New  York  City,  in  common  with  other  sober-minded  citizens  of 
the  metropolis,  has  watched  with  growing  anxiety  the  wilder  and 
wilder  disorder  with  which  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
year  after  year  have  greeted  at  midnight  the  incoming  of  January  i. 
But  where  others  have  simply  deplored  the  revel  and  thanked  God 
that  they  were  not  of  a  disposition  to  join  it  themselves,  Jacob  Riis 
has  characteristically  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  In  a 
determination  to  tone  down  if  possible  this  midnight  New  Year 
carnival  in  the  first  hours  of  1913  Mr.  Riis  proposed  to  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  evangelistic  com- 
mittee, which  has  had  such  large  experience  in  holding  park  meet- 
ings, that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  for  instrumental  music 
in  the  most  crowded  city  parks  as  midnight  approaches  on  that 
night,  and  that  the  crowds  should  be  thus  drawn  to  the  singing  of 
old-time  hymns,  patriotic  anthems  and  songs  of  sober  sentiment, 
winding  up  with  "America"  at  the  stroke  of  12.  ' 

Dr.  Smith  readily  cooperated,  and  Mr.  Riis  and  he  together  soon 
got  the  idea  indorsed  by  a  distinguished  list  of  citizens,  including 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  President  John  H.  Finley,  Dr.  George  Alex- 
ander, Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Silas  McBee  and  William  Jay  Schief- 
felin.  The  evangelistic  committee  has  arranged  to  take  charge 
of  the  singing  in  City  Hall  park  and  in  Madison  square ;  and  the 
Salvation  Army  has  promised  to  mass  its  bands  in  Union  square 
and  furnish  music  there.  There  will  be  no  form  of  religious  exer- 
cise in  connection  with  this  midnight  singing,  but  it  is  trusted  that 
the  more  sedate  atmosphere  engendered  by  the  music  will  hinder 
many  from  plunging  to  the  extreme  of  revelry  into  which  the  gala 
night  has  in  times  past  swept  the  multitude.  If  it  has  that  good 
effect  it  will  be  a  most  appropriate  service  for  the  evangelistic 
committee.  ,  , 

More  Christian  Koreans  Banished  Without  Trial 

A  missionary  letter  just  at  hand  from  Korea  brings  tidings 
demonstrating  that  the  harried  native  church  of  that  land  is  not 
yet  relieved  from  the  heel  of  the  oppressor — Japan's  colonial 
government.  Enormous  international  criticism  touching  the  con- 
spiracy trial  at  Seoul  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Japanese  admin- 
istrators that  to  employ  the  forms  of  justice  in  repressing  Korean 
nationalism  incurs  too  much  publicity,  and  therefore  a  more  sum- 
mary and  secret  method  seems  to  be  now  favored.  Such  at  least 
is  the  suggestion  of  this  latest  news,  which  states  that  from  Pyeng 
Yang  one  week  before  the  letter  was  written  fourteen  members 
of  the  Methodist  congregation  there  were  summarily  banished 
without  semblance  of  trial.  They  had  been  in  prison  for  five 
months,  and  on  the  day  before  they  were  sent  away  from  their 
home  town  as  dangerous  citizens  the  Japanese  prosecutor  in  the 
local  court  told  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  a  missionary,  that  the  men  were 
innocent  and  would  be  released.  But  that  night  there  came  a 
telegram  from  Seoul  ordering  the  whole  group  deported,  and 
without  any  delay  whatever  they  were  carried  off  next  morning. 

The  missionaries  rejoice  at  hearing  that  the  Japanese  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  appointed  a  committee  of  four  of  its  most  eminent 
members  to  investigate  why  the  government  has  taken  no  steps  to 
punish  missionaries  who,  according  to  the  "confessions"  read  in 
court  at  Seoul,  fomented  rebellion  against  Japan.  The  missionaries 
are  confident  that  this  committee  will  be  impartial,  and  they  expect 
to  demonstrate  to  it  not  only  that  they  are  themselves  totally  in- 
nocent of  trying  to  stir  up  sedition  in  Korea,  but  also  that  the 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  the  Christian  Koreans  are  unfounded. 
If  the  bar  association's  committee  can  be  persuaded  of  this,  its 
report  will  have  an  enormous  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Japan 
and  do  more  than  anything  else  in  sight  can  be  expected  to  do 
toward  modifying  the  bitterness  of  the  Korean  colonial  policy. 

•i-  ^ 

Foreign  Board  Opinions  About  Korea 

In  behalf  of  all  the  American  missionary  agencies  conducting 
Christian  work  in  Korea — including  the  Presbyterian  boards  at  New 
York  and  Nashville,  the  Methodist  boards  located  in  the  same 
cities,  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  International  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association — Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  New  York 
has  prepared  a  statement  concerning  "The  Korea  Conspiracy  Case," 
(Continued  on  page  1869) 
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Editorial 


Is  Your  Minister  Satisfied? 

A VISITOR  THROUGH  one  of  our  western  synods,  who  has 
occasion  to  meet  a  great  many  men,  said  recently  that  he 
always  came  in  from  his  visitations  half  discouraged  him- 
self with  the  number  of  dissatisfied  ministers  he  found.  In  one 
extended  trip,  where  he  met  twenty-five  pastors,  he  found  only 
three  who  seemed  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  place  and  work 
and  eager  to  go  on  with  it  at  just  that  point.  Each  of  the  others 
had  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  he  went  elsewhere — 
that  probably  he  could  do  better  service  in  some  other  church. 

The  Continent  would  like  to  have  the  ear  of  brethren  in  the  elder- 
ship and  elsewhere  to  ask  the  question  very  seriously  whether  your 
pastor  is  one  of  those  dissatisfied  ones.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  for  ministerial  unrest,  some  of  which  lie  entirely  out  of 
the  control  of  the  individual  church.  It  may  be  all  a  man's  own 
fault  when  he  is  restless.  He  may  be  a  rolling  stone.  He  may  have 
adopted  such  plans  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate  that 
they  were  impossible  to  continue.  He  may  be  a  shallow  man, 
who  is  soon  exhausted  both  in  sermons  and  in  ideas  for  church 
work.  A  frank  study  of  any  particular  situation  might  reveal  just 
such  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  you  ever  asked  yourself  whether 
your  minister  is  probably  dissatisfied  where  he  is?  Is  he  find- 
ing in  you  and  in  his  work  such  a  response,  is  he  receiving  in 
it  such  support  that  he  has  reason  to  be  happy  and  contented  with 
the  work  itself?  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  results.  No 
minister  is  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  work.  There  is  always 
more  that  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  almost  no  field  so  small  with 
opportunity  so  restricted  that  a  man  can  fairly  say  he  has  exhausted 
its  possibilities.  But  many  a  man  sees  work  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  sees  how  it  can  be  done,  and  yet  wears  out  his  heart  in  the 
realization  that  he  cannot  do  it  because  he  cannot  get  his  idea 
adopted  by  other  men  on  whom  the  whole  thing  depends. 

Take  it  on  the  lowest  basis.  Has  your  minister  the  financial 
support  he  ought  to  have?  He  has  been  with  you  several  years. 
The  cost  of  living  has  steadily  gone  up.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that  with  reference  to  him?  If  you  wait  for  him  to  suggest  the 
need  for  an  increased  income,  you  put  him  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  Cannot  you  spare  him  the  embarrassment  by  thinking  of 
that  need  yourself?  Is  his  salary  promptly  paid,  such  as  it  is?  A 
great  deal  of  ministerial  unhappiness  comes  from  the  petty  an- 
noyance of  obligations  for  which  provision  cannot  be  made.  Re- 
member that  your  minister  has  no  opportunity  to  increase  his  in- 
come when  emergencies  arise,  as  they  are  sure  to  do.  Some 
churches  think  of  those  emergencies  and  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  them.  If  your  church  does  not  do  so,  then  it  may  easily 
be  that  your  minister  is  carrying  a  burden  of  worry  from  which  he 
ought  to  be  relieved.  It  is  not  lack  of  faith  that  leads  him  to 
worry.  It  is  just  common  honesty,  which  faces  uncommon 
obligations. 

But  far  more  ministers  are  troubled  over  lack  of  efficient  coopera- 
tion in  work.  A  minister  is  supposedly  a  leader.  Yet  there  is  noth- 
ing more  ridiculous  than  a  leader  whom  nobody  follows.  He  has 
his  ambitions  and  plans  for  the  church.  You  may  not  agree  with 
them,  and  you  may  be  right.  But  have  you  thrashed  the  thing  out 
with  him?  Have  you  made  it  plain  to  him  that  the  only  reason  you 
do  not  share  his  ambition,  is  that  you  have  on'e  which  you  think 
is  better ;  that  the  only  reason  you  do  not  fully  cooperate  with  his 
thought  is  that  you  have  another  thought  which  you  feel  is  a  better 
one  than  his,  and  that  you  do  hold  the  church  dear,  and  do  recog- 
nize his  leadership,  though,  of  course,  you  have  not  surrendered 
your  own  judgment?  No  pastor  is  apt  to  demand  his  own  way 
from  men  who  decline  to  go  his  way  only  because  they  are  trying 
'to  make  advance  in  some  other  way.  It  is  heartbreaking,  however, 
to  have  a  plan  declined  in  the  interests  of  nothing  at  all.  Are  you 
cooperating  with  your  pastor  to  such  an  extent  that  he  knows 
when  you  differ  from  him  it  is  because  you  see  some  better  plan 
which  is  better  worth  adopting? 

There  are  ministers  who  are  very  unhappy  over  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  churches.  They  have  done  all  they  can  think  of, 
and  yet  nothing  happens,  and  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  get  away. 
Some  slight  friction  has  occurred.  Somebody  has  fallen  out  with 
the  minister,  and  does  not  come  to  prayer  meeting,  or  declines  to 
continue  in  office,  and  it  has  affected  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
No  minister  can  always  control  that.   What  is  your  attitude  toward 


it?  Are  you  possibly  the  one  who  is  causing  him  the  sorrow? 
And  are  you  perfectly  sure  that  you  need  to  do  it?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  someone  else  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take  that  attitude 
toward  the  minister,  have  you  shown  some  especial  concern  for 
the  deeper  and  more  important  things  of  the  church,  which  might 
in  some  wise  replace  that  serious  loss? 

This  does  not  mean  that  your  minister  is  to  be  babied.  When 
he  is  wrong  or  mistaken,  he  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  man  and 
told  so.  But  the  laymen  must  remember  that  one '  reason  some 
young  men  do  not  go  into  the  ministry,  and  one  reason  why 
many  men  are  unhappy  in  the  ministry,  is  that  they  are  in  a  helpless 
condition  when  it  comes  to  the  most  important  things  in  their 
work,  because  they  are  dependent  on  the  attitude  which  other  men 
take  They  cannot  control  their  own  situations.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, doubly  important  that  laymen  take  the  same  attitude  toward 
the.  situation  which  they  want  their  ministers  to  take.  When  a 
group  of  laymen  do  take  that  attitude  a  contented  minister  may 
be  trusted  to  go  forward  in  a  happy  pastorate. 


Christmas  Gift  for  Church's  Veterans 

Of  all  the  fine  things  that  have  happened  this  Christmas,  just 
about  the  finest,  in  measure  of  the  generosity  producing  it  and  the 
joy  which  it  must  have  produced,  was  the  Christmas  gift  of  $25 
which  went  out  to  every  beneficiary  on  the  ministerial  relief  roll 
from  the  headquarters  of  "Rehef  and  Sustentation"  at  Philadelphia. 
Just  before  Christmas  the  board  came  into  possession  of  the  large 
Kortright  legacy,  which  carried  with  it  about  $30,000  of  accrued  in- 
terest, and  to  the  new  secretary.  Dr.  Foulkes,  the  windfall  im- 
mediately brought  the  happy  inspiration  of  this  Christmas  gift  idea. 
The  board  approved,  and  the  unexpected  interest  money  supplied  the 
means  for  a  $25  check  that  went,  with  a  card  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing, to  every  annuitant. 

The  actual  money  value  of  the  remembrance  made  the  act  a 
handsome  one,  but  more  significant  than  that  is  the  touch  of 
thoughtful  personal  kindness  which  so  effectually  obliterates  all  the 
air  of  institutional  charity  from  this  sacred  relation  between  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  veterans  among  those  who  have  left 
all  to  follow  the  Lord  in  its  ministry. 

The  first  big  gift  toward  the  $10,000,000  endowment  of  ReUef  and 
Sustentation  since  the  new  board  was  organized  came  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Foulkes  last  week— $75,000  from  a  giver  in  New  York  City, 
whose  name  is  imparted  confidentially  to  the  board  alone.  Inas- 
much as  this  gift  is  tendered  before  Dr.  Foulkes  has  formulated 
any  general  plan  of  canvass  for  endowment,  it  is  a  cheering  token 
of  the  interest  of  the  church  in  this  undertaking  and  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  secretary. 

Mr.  Kennan  Not  Straight  on  Facts  Himself 

The  Outlook  article  by  George  Kennan,  the  famous  traveler,  head- 
lined "Is  Japan  Persecuting  Christians  in  Korea?"  has,  of  course, 
been  read  attentively  by  all  patrons  of  that  journal  who  have  any 
interest  whatever  in  foreign  missions.  They  have  found  Mr. 
Kennan,  as  always,  manifestly  bent  on  being  fair,  but  while  he  is 
impartial,  his  facts  show  up  very  partial  indeed.  Though  he  knows 
Korea  so  well,  Mr.  Kennan  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  con- 
spiracy case  at  Seoul.  He  complains  at  length  of  misinformation 
that  has  gone  abroad  concerning  the  arrests  and  trial,  but  himself 
betrays  as  much  misinformation  as  he  imputes  to  others. 

Mr.  Kennan  is  right  in  declaring  it  unfortunate  that  there  should- 
have  been  circulated  in  America  the  statement  that  the  Japanese 
arrested  6,000  Christians  in  connection  with  this  conspiracy  charge. 
But  he  is  unfair  in  implying  that  such  an  impression  still  prevails 
among  those  concerned  over  the  matter.  That  blunder  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it— that  the  number  6,000  was  the  estimated  total  of  all- 
Koreans  detained  in  prison  last  year— have  been  fully  explained  in 
the  church  organs  which  Mr.  Kennan  hints  are  still  misleading 
their  constituents. 

But  he,  on  the  other  hand,  disseminates  some  seriously  mistaken 
impressions  even  at  this  late  date,  when  it  is  much  easier,  than 
at  the  time  this  blunder  was  made,  to  know  just  what  has  occurred 
in  Korea.  Thus,  as  an  instance,  he  classes  among  "wild  or  absurd" 
stories  the  statement  that  certain  of  the  prisoners  arrested  for  part 
in  this  conspiracy  were  banished  from  Korea  without  trial  before 
court  proceedings  were  begun  at  Seoul.  But  however  absurd  it 
sounds,  the  assertion  which  Mr.  Kennan  flouts  is  none  the  less  true, 
for  it  is  certified  by  the  signatures  of  twelve  competent  missionaries 
on  a  document  which  lies  on  the  editorial  desk  of  The  Continent. 
Does  Mr.  Kennan  venture  to  contradict  these  gentlemen?  Further- 
more, he  asserts  that  the  confessions  which  the  prisoners  later 
repudiated  "were  corroborated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  discovery  of 
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weapons  in  the  places  where  the  accused  said  they  were  hidden." 
The  Continent's  information  is  that  there  were  exhibited  in  the 
trial  at  Seoul  to  confirm  the  confessions  one  revolver,  one  pistol 
and  two  swords,  and  that  none  of  these  were  found  in  any  place 
where  weapons  were  alleged  to  have  been  hidden.  Now  what  and 
how  much  does  Mr.  Kennan  mean?  Let  him  go  into  details  about 
when  and  where  these  hidden  weapons  were  found  and  The  Con- 
tinent will  investigate  his  accuracy.  Till  he  does  so  specify,  we 
stand  by  the  original  declaration,  made  on  missionary  authority, 
that  the  alleged  "confessions"  of  the  prisoners  were  not  confirmed 
by  any  independent  corroborating  evidence  whatever.  Certainly 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  court  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
bench  that  he  relied  on  nothing  but  the  confessions. 

As  to  the  main  question  which  heads  Mr.  Kennan's  discussion  of 
the  matter,  he  would  have  known,  if  he  had  followed  the  course 
of  church  opinion  on  the  subject  more  clearly,  that  the  idea  of  a 
strictly  religious  persecution  in  Korea  has  already,  without  his  aid, 
been  driven  from  minds  that  first  entertained  it.  Japanese,  we  are 
sure,  have  no  prejudice  against  Christianity  as  a  religion.  But  in 
Korea  they  do  fear  the  growth  of  an  independent  native  Christian 
church,  because  it  must  inevitably  be  a  culture  bed  for  a  Korean 
national  consciousness,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  Japan's  peninsular  province  means  not  to  have 
there.  To  repress,  if  not  to  suppress,  the  church  is  requisite  there- 
fore for  the  existing  Japanese  colonial  policy,  and  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "set-up"  form  of  justice  which  Japan  has  exhibited  in 
Seoul.  It  is  not  religious  persecution  of  Christianity,  but  it  is 
political  persecution  of  the  church. 

Misrepresentation  That  Must  Be  Conscious 

The  villainy  that  seems  always  to  lurk  somewhere  behind  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  daily  papers,  even  though  they  often  speak  words 
of  great  moral  helpfulness,  comes  out  shockingly  in  a  recent  editorial 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Journal,  where  a  deliberate  effort  is 
made  to  mislead  the  public  about  the  issue  which  Great  Britain  has 
raised  in  regard  to  the  impartiality  of  Panama  canal  tolls.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  any  man  of  intelligence  enough  to  edit  The 
Journal  is  too  stupid  to  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  England's  com- 
plaint, and  the  misrepresentation  cannot  therefore  be  rated  to  be 
anything  Jess  than  purposed.  The  Journal  describes  the  British 
protest  as  "the  Englishman's  funny  notion  that  he  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  canal  and  control  it  after  we  have  dug  it  and 
paid  for  it."  The  accompanying  cartoon  represents  an  angered  John 
Bull  saying  to  Uncle  Sam,  "Now  you  have  gone  and  built  that  canal 
and  your  men  insist  on  my  ships  paying-  toll  before  they  can  go 
through."  And  the  artist  represents  scornful  Uncle  Sam  saying  in 
response :  "I  build  a  canal,  pay  for  it,  let  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  use  it  and  you  want  to  own  it  and  run  it."  The  editor  de- 
clares on  the  same  page  that  this  cartoon  has  "admirably  expressed" 
the  issue. 

Of  course  persons  who  have  open  to  them  no  other  avenue  of 
intelligence  upon  public  questions  than  the  Hearst  journals,  and 
therefore  accept  this  statement  of  the  case  as  a  true  picture  of  the 
pending  dispute  with  England,  will  regard  any  concessions  which 
the  United  States  may  later  make  to  Britain  as  inexcusable  weak- 
ness. To  spread  abroad,  therefore,  such  a  falsehood  is  equivalent  to 
cultivating  disloyalty  and  even  treason  to  the  government,  since  citi- 
zens who  know  no  better  than  this  will  surely  be  disaffected  toward 
any  administration  that  tries  to  deal  fairly  with  the  British  com- 
plaint. Likewise  the  prejudice  thus  unjustly  engendered  against  the 
British  people  and  their  leaders  must  seriously  impede  the  growth 
of  international  good  will  in  whjch  all  human-hearted  men  rejoice. 
From  either  angle  the  publication  of  such  false  information  and 
false  interpretation  is  a  public  villainy.  On  this  one  account  alone, 
if  there  were  no  other  indictment  to  be  brought  against  his  journals, 
Mr.  Hearst  should  forfeit  every  atom  of  public  confidence.  Decent 
people  everywhere  ought  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  refuse 
support  to  Hearst  journalism  in  any  guise. 


— Archbishop  Glennon,  bead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
St.  Louis,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  sermon :  "I  have 
little  sympathy  with  turkey  raffles  and  turkey  trots  as  means  of 
raising  money  for  churches.  To  succeed,  a  church  or  any  worthy 
movement  must  be  decent  throughout,  and  must  not  be  contaminated 
by  suggestions  of  gambling  or  questionable  amusements."  This 
certainly  sounds  wholesome — not  as  stout  perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be 
against  so  vicious  an  abuse,  but  encouraging,  anyhow,  when  there 
is  not  another  voice  heard  in  all  the  Roman  hierarchy  against 
gambling  in  church.  This  practically  total  indifference  of  Roman 
priests  and  prelates  to  the  immorality  of  the  gambling  table — their 


endless  public  violation  of  antigambling  laws  on  their  own  church 
premises — makes  a  serious  indictment  against  them  for  the  worst 
of  all  lacks  in  a  Christian,  the  lack  of  moral  sense.  If  they  do 
not  know  that  their  lotteries  and  their  raffles  and  their  euchre 
parties  are  wrong,  how  can  they  be  trusted  to  know  that  anything 
is  wrong?  But  it  is  good  that  Archbishop  Glennon  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  things  are  at  least  contaminating." 
May  he  have  the  nerve  to  keep  on  saying  so  until  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  other  dioceses  are  convinced  of  the  same  thing.  Glen- 
non is  doubtless  the  best  of  the  hierarchy  in  this  country,  and 
he  has  a  big  responsibility  on  his  shoulders  for  being  true  to  his 
better  ideals.  But  what  a  queer  church  it  is  in  which  it  is  new 
and  surprising  doctrine  to  preach  that  churches  ought  to  be  "decent 
throughout" ! 

— One  eminently  wise  thing — doubtless  among  many — which  the 
Federal  Council  did  at  Chicago  was  to  elect  Shailer  Mathews 
president.  It  was  the  "Baptist  turn"  this  year,  and  all  the  churches 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the  Baptists  had  ready  such 
a  man  to  succeed  the  council's  first  president,  the  eloquent,  large- 
minded  and  big-hearted  Bishop  Hendrix  of  Kansas  City.  Professor 
Mathews  has  been  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  so-called 
social  gospel  of  modern  Christianity;  but  along  with  only  two 
or  three  others  who  have  stood  out  in  leadership  of  this  sort  he 
has  maintained  the  evangelistic  and  spiritual  ideals  of  the  church 
in  constant  and  comfortable  company  with  the  social  emphasis 
This  has  been  finely  evidenced  in  the  long  and  practical  supervision 
which  he  has  given,  amid  all  his  duties  as  university  professor,  to 
city  missions  under  the  Baptist  banner  in  Chicago.  Moreover,  his 
service  there  has  shown  how  well  he  understands  what  church 
federation  means.  The  comity  council  which  unites  the  denomina- 
tional city  mission  committees  of  Chicago  is,  all  in  all,  the  best 
example  in  the  land  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  every  city  to  keep 
mission  work  from  overlapping.  And  Dr.  Mathews  has  been  an 
indispensable  factor  in  making  that  comity  succeed. 


Foreign  Board  Opinions  About  Korea 

(Continued  from  page  1867) 

as  it  appears  from  the  viewpoint  of  mission  administration  in-  this 
country.  The  document  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  octavo 
pages,  which  is  not  officially  indorsed  by  any  of  the  boards  concerned 
but  has  been  read  in  manuscript  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
executive  staff  of  each,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  the 
consensus  of  understanding  and  judgment  in  the  missionary  head- 
quarters respecting  Korean  conditions. 

The  recital  of  facts  is  calm,  precise  and  enlightening;  the  com- 
ment is  broad  and  statesmanlike.  No  other  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions preceding  and  suceeding  the  arrests  of  the  accused  Koreans 
has  combined  completeness  and  conciseness  as  well  as  this.  It 
furnishes  a  reliable  and  clear  answer  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
"what  the  trouble  is  all  about."  Even  the  missionary  objections 
to  Japanese  judicial  methods,  though  stated  here  with  entire  plain- 
ness and  candor,  including  specifically  the  grave  charges  of  torture, 
are  put  forth  without  rancor  or  heated  accusation.  Dr.  Brown 
states  in  his  preface  that  he  has  sought  to  have  in  mind  continually 
the  undoubted  difficulty  which  the  Japanese  have  found  in  admin- 
istering this  newly  annexed  province,  and  his  treatment  of  the  entire 
case  bears  out  this  sympathetic  utterance.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  was  under  all  circum- 
stances the  best  thing  possible  for  Korea,  and  gives  full  credit  to 
the  immense  betterment  of  administrative  efficiency  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  corrupt  political  cabals  which  Japan  has  effected. 

These  things  are  heartily  acknowledged,  but  over  against  them  is 
set  the  unflinching  indictment  that  the  Japanese  court  in  Seoul  has 
not  done  its  prisoners  common  justice  in  its  procedure,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  verdict.  And  there  are  facts  to  prove  it,  too — ignored 
alibis,  rejected  witnesses  for  the  defense  and  the  bullying  of  de- 
fendants by  a  contemptuous  bench.  But  Dr.  Brown,  thus  condemn- 
ing this  Japanese  fault  and  demonstrating  by  extensive  quotation 
that  influential  Japanese  citizens  condemn  it  as  strenuously,  does 
not  join  with  the  anti-Japanese  agitators  in  wholesale  scorn  of  Japan. 
Instead  with  cordial  friendship  he  writes : 

"We  are  convinced,  as  we  have  been  from  the  beginning,  that  as 
soon  as  the  central  government  in  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  nation 
as  a  whole  know  how  their  true  purposes  regarding  the  Koreans 
have  been  distorted  by  the  gendarmerie  and  the  judges  of  the  lower 
court  in  Seoul,  they  will  take  such  action  as  will  prove  to  all  the 
world  that  the  name  of  the  era  of  the  late  emperor,  Meiji  (Enlight- 
enment), and  that  of  the  new  emperor,  Taisho  (Righteousness), 
are  not  empty  names,  but  that  they  represent  the  real  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Japanese  nation  toward  a  subject  race." 
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Things 
That 
Are  Hid 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  is  the  minister  of  enlightenment.  He  il- 
lumines the  judgment  and  fashions  our  decisions.  He 
opens  up  buried  difficulties  and  reveals  things  that  have 
been  hid.   He  unfolds  visions  of  glory  and  throws  heavenly  radiance 
upon  the  common  road.    There  are  three  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  where  this  gracious  ministry  is  expressed.    The  first 
is  this :    "God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
his  Spirit."    The  significance  of  the  word  "re- 
vealed" is  to  uncover,  to  make  manifest  things 
that  are  hid.    And  this  may  be  done  in  other 
ways  than  by  throwing  a  light  upon  them.  We 
could  disclose  a  buried  world  to  a  man  by  en- 
dowing him  with  a  new  sense.    Let  a  deaf  man 

 go  into  the  woods  at  the  break  of  day  when  the 

birds  are  waking  and  beginning  to  sing.  That 
world  of  melody  is  then  to  him  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  It  is 
altogether  hid.  And  the  way  to  reveal  it  is  by  endowing  the  man 
with  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Or  let  a  man  devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell  wander  over  the  moor, 
fragrant  with  the  bog-myrtle  and  the  heather.  All  these  fragrances 
are  to  him  an  unknown  world,  and  the  way  to  reveal  them  is  by 
endowing  him  with  the  sense  he  lacks.  Or  let  a  man  go  into  an 
orchard  abounding  in  fruit  trees,  laden  with  rich  varieties  of 
fruit.  Let  him  have  no  sense  of  taste  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
orchards  are  hidden  and  unknown.  Give  him  a  refined  and  sensi- 
tive palate  and  we  reveal  to  him  a  new  world. 

The  Soul's  Senses  Quickened 

Now  our  Lord  speaks  of  "the  things  which  he  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him."  It  is  suggestive  of  a  feast,  where  all  manner 
of  spiritual  delights  and  delicacies  are  to  be  found.  But  the  natural 
man  is  devoid  of  the  requisite  sense  and  he  cannot  receive  and  ap- 
preciate them.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  them  unto  us  by  en- 
dowing us  with  the  taste  we  need.  He  gives  us  a  taste  for  the 
Lord's  fellowship.  We  cannot  work  ourselves  up  to  this  mood  of 
appreciation.  Common  culture  cannot  give  it.  It  is  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  The  progress  of  a  saint  may  be  measured  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste  and  the  refinement  of  his  appreciations. 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  also  gives  us  a  taste  for  the  King's  will. 
"O  how  love  I  thy  law !"  "I  delight  to  do  thy  will."  "Sweeter  to 
me  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  And  our  Lord  himself  when 
on  earth  spoke  of  the  strong,  sweet  nutriment  he  found  in  his  holy 
obedience.  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."  Now 
we  cannot  know  the  flavors  of  these  delights  with  our  own  per- 
verted palate.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  appointed  minister  of  grace 
to  give  us  this  spiritual  apprehension.  He  will  make  us  to  drink  of 
"the  river  of  God's  pleasures."  He  will  bring  our  tastes  into  kin- 
ship with  the  tastes  of  Christ.  His  joy  will  be  in  us,  and  "the  joy 
of  the  Lord  will  be  our  strength." 

But  there  is  a  second  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  uncover 
"the  things  of  God."  Sometimes  these  spiritual  realities  are  hid  by 
obscurities  of  our  own  creation,  and  it  is  his  gracious  ministry  to 
put  them  away.  A  little  steam  vessel  in  which  I  was  sailing  around 
the  coast  of  Arran  emitted  such  a  thick  pall  of  smoke  as  to  blot 
out  the  vision  of  Goat  Fell.  And  sometimes  our  souls  create  these 
obscuring  clouds  and  hide  the  glory  of  God.  It  may  be  the  vapor 
of  pride.  It  may  be  the  steam  of  unclean  passiorf  It  may  be  the 
smoke  of  timidity  and  fear. 

But  when  these  earth  clouds  begin  to  form  in  a  soul  that  is  seek- 
ing to  live  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  the  Holy  Spirit  dispels  them 
and  the  vision  is  restored.  But  sometimes  the  cloud  is  not  of  our 
making.  It  is  born  of  the  gracious  purpose  of  our  God.  But  even 
then  it  is  the  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  us  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Holy  One,  and  the  discipline  of  uncertainty  is  re- 
lieved by  clear  assurance  of  grace.  I  remember  one  night  at 
Grindelwald.  The  clouds  had  been  deepening  all  the  day  and  were 
heavy  toward  night.  But  when  the  darkness  had  fallen  they  were 
rent  for  a  few  moments,  and  we  saw  the  moonlight  illumining  the 
heights  of  the  Wetterhorn.  And  so  it  is  even  with  the  appointed 
clouds  of  our  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  uncovers,  and  reveals,  and 
gives  us  heartening  glimpses  of  "the  things  that  endure." 

Ignorance  Instructed;  Life  Molded 

And  the  second  New  Testament  passage  describing  the  illumining 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  this :  "He  shall  teach  you  all  things." 
Now  in  all  vital  teaching  there  are  two  factors — instruction  and 


education.  To  instruct  is  to  put  things  together,  to  bring  things  that 
are  detached  and  separate  and  bind  them  together  into  a  large 
unit.  To  instruct  is  to  put  letter  to  letter  and  form  a  syllable,  to 
put  syllable  to  syllable  and  form  a  word,  to  put  word  to  word  and 
form  a  sentence.  And  this  is  suggestive  of  one  of  the  gracious 
ministries  of  -the  Holy  Spirit. 

How  frequently  we  say  one  to  another,  when  life  seems  chaotic 
and  broken  into  insignificant  fragments,  "I  cannot  put  things  to- 
gether." Well,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  appointed  helper.  He  is  our 
teacher  to  instruct  us  in  the  reading  of  circumstances  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  events.  For  every  experience  has  its  place.  The 
happenings  in  the  consecrated  life  are  not  thrown  about  by  chance. 
Everything  fits  into  the  gracious  plan  of  our  best  Friend.  I  have 
been  watching  the  building  of  a  church,  and  I  have  noticed  that  all 
the  great  stones  are  brought  to  the  site  numbered,  every  one  desig- 
nated for  its  own  place  in  the  finished  pile.  And  so  it  is  with  things 
that  visit  us  in  our  daily  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  teach  us  how  to 
put  them  together  until  "God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

But  there  is  also  the  second  factor  in  all  wise  teaching — that  of 
education.  And  here  the  ministry  is  not  the'  impartation  of  knowl- 
edge but  the  discipline  of  powers.  To  educate  is  to  lead  out  an 
imprisoned  faculty,  or  to  call  into  exercise  a  faculty  that  has  been 
asleep.  For  our  moral  and  spiritual  powers  are  wrapped  up  and 
involved  like  an  unburst  poppy  bud.  And  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  unpack  them  and  to  draw  them  out  into  vigorous 
strength.  And  so  day  by  day  this  gracious  Companion  is  at  work 
upon  immature  powers,  and  all  through  our  life,  in  time  and 
eternity,  those  powers  will  be  ripening  into  ever  increasing  strength. 
"He  will  teach  you  all  things." 

And  the  last  of  these  New  Testament  words  that  I  will  name  is 
this :  "He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  He  will  show  us  the  way. 
He  will  lead  us  upon  the  road.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  guide  and  a  guide  post,  and  between  a  guide  and 
a  guide  book.  The  Holy  Spirit  himself  will  be  our  guide  into  the 
great  continent  of  truth.  He  will  guide  us  in  our  thoughts  about 
God  and  his  purpose  and  grace,  and  our  thoughts  about  life  and 
duty.  He  will  guide  us  in  our  search  for  moral  ideals  and  for 
spiritual  dynamics.  He  will  defend  us  from  "error's  maze."  He  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  daily  labyrinth  and  bring  us  into  a  clear  place. 

J.   H.  JOWETT. 

Why  Judge  Taft  Didn't  Come  Home 

"Yes,  I  knew  Judge  Taft  when  he  was  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines," answered  a  retired  army  officer  who  had  served  several 
years  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  when  asked  about  the  Presi- 
dent's term  of  duty  there.  "Our  relations  were  such  that  we  could 
talk  plainly  to  each  other,  and  I  had  occasion  now  and  then  to  call 
upon  him  in  Manila  and  talk  over  matters  with  him. 

"I  went  in  to  see  him  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  received  from 
President  Roosevelt  the  oflfer  of  an  appointment  as  an  associate 
justice  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  at  Washington.  The 
streets  were  full  of  Filipinos  shouting  in  their  language,  'We  want 
Taft!'  They  had  banners,  too,  with  that  inscription  on  them.  It 
was  an  immense  demonstration  of  a  mighty  real  feeling,  for  those 
Filipinos  knew  Taft  would  stand  by  them,  and  they  didn't  think 
anybody  else  would.  When  he  said  'the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos' 
they  understood  he  meant  it,  and  would  protect  them  from  being 
exploited  by  promoters  and  land  grabbers.  Those  poor  islanders 
didn't  then  believe  there  was  any  other  American  they  could  trust 
as  they  could  Taft.  And  they  were  determined  not  to  let  him  go. 
They  were  making  it  emphatic  in  every  way  they  knew  how.  But 
I  walked  in  and  said  to  the  governor  bluntly: 

"  'Governor,  you  had  better  take  this  ofifer  from  Washington. 
You  have  told  me  yourself  that  your  ambition  is  to  sit  on  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Now's  your  chance.  The  time 
to  help  yourself  to  buckwheat  cakes  is  while  they're  being  passed 
around ;  vacancies  on  the  supreme  bench  do  not  happen  to  suit  one's 
convenience.' 

"  'Yes,  I  know,'  he  replied  seriously ;  'that's  my  ambition  true 
enough.    But  I  can't  take  it.' 
"'Why  not?' 

"  'I  can't  leave  these  people.    You  hear  them  outside.' 

"  'Governor,'  I  answered,  'you  came  here  to  the  Philippine  islands 
to  lead  in  drafting  a  code  of  laws  under  which  these  people  could 
live  a  better  life.  You  have  done  that.  You  have  given  them  laws 
and  organized  a  form  of  government  that  will  be  your  monument. 
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Now  somebody  has  to  administer  them.  I  can  think  of  a  dozen  men 
who  would  govern  the  Philippines  as  well  as  you  can.  There's 
the  vice-governor,  Luke  Wright;  he  can  do  the  job.  He's  cut  out 
for  it.  But  I  can't  think  of  a  man  as  fit  as  you  are  to  be  supreme 
court  justice.    That's  the  place  for  you.' 

"He  answered  softly  but  doggedly:  'I  suppose  that's  possibly 
true ;  but  I  promised  McKinley  I'd  stay  by  these  people,  and  as  long 
as  they  think  they  need  me  I'll  stay.' 

"His  little  son  passed  through  the  room  and  the  governor  looked 


at  him  tenderly:  'Anyway,'  he  murmured,  'the  boy  will  be  glad 
to  remember  his  father  was  once  thought  worthy  to  receive  the 
offer  of  a  place  on  the  supreme  bench.' 

"I  tell  you" — and  there  was  a  rin^  of  earnestness  in  the  army 
officer's  voice  which  was  almost  fierce — "there  was  never  any  mis- 
sionary of  the  church  that  went  out  to  foreign  parts  with  a  finer 
sense  of  duty  or  any  more  complete  sacrifice  of  himself  than 
William  Howard  Taft  showed  when  he  left  a  Hfe  judgeship  in  the 
circuit  court,  went  to  the  Philippines  and  stayed  there." 


The  Christian  in  an  Unrestful  Age 

BY   JOHN    A.  BUTTON 

Hutton  of  Glasgow  is  a  name  to  which  Northfield  has  lately  given  a  keen  American  interest.  This 
young  Presbyterian  minister  from  the  land  of  Knox  has  been  discovered  by  many  Americans  to  be  a 
mighty  good  man  to  know.  His  addresses  to  his  brother  ministers  at  Northfield  the  last  two  summers 
have  fully  attested  his  abhorrence — which  this  article  expresses— of  everything  which  would  make 
Christianity  "a  thin  and  nervous  ethic."  The  wholesome,  forthright  vigor  that  rings  in  those  addresses 
'  is  equally  to  be  felt  in  this  stirring  yet  sobering  message.  ^ 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  is  a  paradox,  and  when  we  suppress 
either  of  the  conflicting  terms,  we  slay  its  spirit  and  corrupt 
its  quality.  The  Christian  Hfe  is  rest.  The  Christian  is  a 
soul  at  rest,  one  in  whom,  away  at  the  depth  and  solitude  of  his 
being,  "the  fight  is  o'er,  the  conflict  past."  Whatever  new  fea- 
tures modern  Christianity  is  going  to  assume,  if  it  ceases  to 
give  men  rest,  if  it  ceases  to  mediate  to  men  a  final  peace  and 
confidence  for  life,  then  it  will  have  become  a  poorer  thing  than 
it  has  been ;  and  this  will  be  a  sign  that,  with  all  its  getting,  it  has 
lost  something,  it  has  taken  a  wrong  turn  of  the  road.  In  that 
case,  it  will  sooner  or  later  simply  have  to  go  back  upon  itself  and 
take  new  bearings  and  set  out  again. 

For  the  human  soul  will  not  for  long  remain  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  from  the  side  of  God  than  it  was  once  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving. The  great  hymns,  the  great  confessions,  the  great  heights 
and  depths,  the  acute  experiences— the  blessed  and  the  tragic  alike 
— in  which  waves  of  the  eternal  life  broke  over  the  threshold 
of  time,  these  stand,  to  remind  us  for  ever  "what  a  piece  of  work 
a  man  is."  If  we  should  ever  be  tempted  to  accept,  as  all  that  is 
in  Christianity,  any  thin  and  nervous  ethic,  let  us  be  quite  sure 
that  there  and  then  we  have  begun  to  lose  the  best  souls,  that  the 
day  is  already  approaching  when  man's  heart  and  flesh  shall  cry 
out  for  its  ancient  experiences,  for  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  for  the 
overflowing  cup  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  Same  Christ  Quiets  and  Arouses 

And  yet  we  should  make  a  mistake  only  slightly  less  serious  were 
we  to  forget  that  this  faith  of  ours,  whose  perfect  gift  and  sign 
is  rest,  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  a  world  of  tasks  and 
enterprises  and  oppositions.  "Peace  I  leave  with  you,"  said  our 
Master ;  but  on  an  earlier  day  he  had  said,  and  to  the  same  men : 
"I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  This  is  the  paradox  of 
Christianity;  but  it  presents  no  problem  except  to  outsiders.  It  is 
embraced  and  solved  by  obedience,  by  faith  and  action. 

There  is  a  value  in  making  plain  to  ourselves  that  while  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  give  us  rest,  he  came  into  the  world  also 
to  disturb  our  rest.  We  come  upon  ourselves  at  times  regretting 
that  our  particular  day  should  happen  to  be  as  full  as  it  is  of  dif- 
ficulties and  of  all  kinds  of  uneasiness.  A  warm-hearted  and  sensi- 
tive man  is  almost  ashamed  today  to  sit  down.  Body,  soul  and 
spirit,  we  are  all  of  us  in  movement,  and  unless  something  happens 
soon,  we  shall  have  to  contrive  to  do  a  thing  which  hitherto  has 
been  accomplished  only  in  fables — we  shall  have  to  grow  with  our 
roots  in  the  air. 

Now,  there  is  an  honest  and  quite  honorable  tiredness  under 
which  we  come  at  times,  and  from  which,  if  we  are  sound  at 
heart,  we  recover;  and  in  the  whole  matter  of  this  natural  and 
temporary  exhaustion,  we  may  leave  ourselves  to  the  understanding 
and  charity  of  God.  But  there  are  other  times  when  we  are  tempted 
to  regard  the  entire  phase  of  things  which  confronts  us  as  merely 
unfortunate,  perverse,  rooted  in  impatience  and  self-seeking.  Well, 
we  must,  at  such  moments  of  petulance  with  the  times  in  which 
God  has  decreed  that  we  shall  live  and  prove  ourselves,  take  a  swift 
look  into  our  own  heart,  and  see  whether  in  all  this  rhetoric  of  ours, 
in  all  this  contention  for  quieter  days  and  deeper  quests,  we  are  not 
simply  indulging  our  own  love  of  ease,  our  own  animal  inclination 
to  roll  ourselves  up  in  a  sunny  place. 

The  rest  which  Christ  offered  and  promised  men  was  his  own 


rest,  and  that  we  know  led  by  the  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the 
cross.  A  good  man  will  always  be  ashamed  to  find  that  what  he  is 
looking  for  in  this  world  is  an  easy  time.  And  there  I  can  no  longer 
keep  back  Stevenson. 

"And  as  we  dwell,  we  living  things,  in  our  isle  of  terror,  and 
under  the  imminent  hand  of  death,  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  man 
the  erected,  the  reasoner,  the  wise  in  his  own  eyes;  God  forbid  that 
it  should  be  man  that  wearies  in  well-doing,  that  despairs  of  unre- 
warded effort,  or  utters  the  language  of  complaint.  Let  it  be  enough 
for  faith,  that  the  whole  creation  groans  in  mortal  frailty,  strives 
in  unconquerable  constancy.    Surely  not  all  in  vain." 

The  Age's  Tumuhuousness  Is  Not  Wholly  Good 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  alive  in  a  tumultuous  time  like  this,  if 
we  hold  fast  those  private  things  which  make  us  sure  of  God. 
For  one  thing,  you  can  always  make  something  of  a  kicking  horse, 
bu<-  nothing  of  a  dead  one.  It  was  when  the  waters  rose  and 
were  troubled  that  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  its  moment  of  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  would  be  a  mere  fool  in  credulity  who  saw 
nothing  but  good  and  opportunity  for  good  in  our  unrestful  time. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  never  the  pure  spirit  of  God.  There  are 
words,  points  of  view,  principles,  which  are  enjoying  a  great  vogue 
just  now,  against  which,  nevertheless,  the  Christian  community 
must  wage  war,  giving  no  quarter;  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  the  difference  between 
the  standpoint  of  the  world  and  that  of  the  gospel  upon  certain 
elementary  and  abiding  things  will  be  perceived  to  be  so  thorough- 
going and  final,  that  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  may  be,  the  church 
of  Christ  may  be  compelled,  in  defense  of  her  own  essential  life 
and  atmosphere,  to  raise  her  threshold  and  consent  to  have  deal- 
ings in  certain  matters  only  with  those  who  publicly  profess  her 
moral  faith.  There  are  things,  indeed,  of  such  indifference  that 
"they  who  are  not  against  us  are  for  us."  But  there  are  things  of  a 
wholly  different  order,  deep,  intimate,  human  things — things  which 
engage  the  soul  and  affect  our  destiny;  and  in  these,  "they  that  are 
not  with  us  are  against  us." 

When  a  good  man  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  course  should  be 
face  to  face  with  some  complicated  state  of  things — such  as,  for 
example,  the  time  in  which  we  live — it  will  always  do  him  good, 
bringing  back  his  soul  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  most  likely  to  catch 
God's  Hght,  to  read  the  story  of  God's  discipline  of  his  people  ftom 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Sinai  to  their  home.  He  must  read,  of  course, 
with  a  proper  imagination  and  freedom,  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posing that  it  is  merely  history,  holding  rather  that  it  is  revelation 
— the  mind  of  God,  that  is  to  say — upon  matters  which  will  always 
recur.  Those  chapters  are  a  mine  of  wisdom,  in  which  the  inspira- 
tions are  almost  balanced  by  the  precautions. 

The  Church  Is  Tempted  to  Headlong  Commitments 

Let  me  recall  one  great  word  of  God,  were  it  for  this  reason 
alone,  that  I  do.  not  know  a  saying  which,  in  its  spirit  and  proper 
application,  could  better  fit  our  case.  We  read:  "When  the  cloud 
tarried  long  upon  the  tabernacle  many  days,  then  the  children  of 
Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord  and  journeyed  not"  (Num.  9:19). 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  church  of  Christ  from  time  to  time 
may  find  herself  in  a  real  strait,  not  knowing  quite  decisively  what 
should  be  the  line  of  her  action  face  to  face  with  immediate  things. 
(Continued  on  page  1876) 
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A  Section  of  the  Christian  Necropolis  in  the  Kharga  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert 

Where  Christianity  Ebbed  and  Flowed 

A  Trip  to  Kharga  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  to  Which 
Bishop  Nestorius  Was  Banished  Nearly  1,500  Years  Ago 

BY  CARLTON  H.  TYNDALL 


DURING  THE  centuries  since  it  started  on  its  world  con- 
quest the  Christian  religion  has  penetrated  and  benefited 
almost  every  land,  and  seldom  have  its  foes  been  able  to 
dislodge  it  when  once  it  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  people.  In  a  tour  over  20,000  miles  in  extent,  embracing 
Morthern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  we  met  with  but  a  single  in- 
stance where  Christianity  had  flourished  for  a  time  and  then  been 
superseded  by  an  inferior  religion.  This  unique  place  was  Kharga 
village,  the  largest  town  in  Kharga  oasis  in  the  great  Libyan  desert. 

The  word  "oasis"  has  always  brought  to  our  minds  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden,  surrounded  by  countless  miles  of  burning  sands, 
and  we  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
compare  our  mental  picture  with  the 
reality.  Accordingly,  when  we  chanced 
to  pick  up  at  a  tourist  agency  in  Cairo 
a  circular  describing  a  trip  to  Kharga 
oasis,  which  can  now  be  reached  by 
rail,  we  at  once  decided  to  pay  it  a 
visit.  The  Egyptian  State  Railways 
had  recently  taken  over  a  privately 
built  narrow  gauge  railroad  that  con-' 
nected  the  oasis  with  the  main  line  in 
the  Nile  valley,  and  trains  now  run 
each  way  twice  a  week.  On  the  Tues- 
day morning  that  we  left  Cairo  we 
could  not  find  out  on  what  days  the 
oasis  train  made  its  semiweekly  trips, 
but  we  procured  our  tickets  and 
started  on.  The  officials  on  our  train 
knew  nothing  about  that  unimportant 
side  line,  and  we  had  almost  reached 
Kharga  Junction  when  we  learned  that 
a  train  had  left  that  morning  and 
would  make  its  next  trip  on  Friday. 
At  the  junction  there  is  only  a  small 
native  village,  so  we  got  off  at  Baliaria, 
where  there  is  a  hotel,  to  spend  the 
two  intervening  days. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  alighted 
from  the  train  and  we  were  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  a  curious  crowd 
of  natives.  Two  of  them  grabbed 
our  suitcases  and  started  off  into  the  night.  We  joined  the  proces- 
sion and  hastened  after  them.  After  a  half-mile  walk  we  reached 
the  "Grand  Hotel  Abydos"  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  was  grand 
in  name  only,  for  it  was  a  combination  grocery  and  saloon,  and  the 
word  "hotel"  evidently  meant  that  it  had  two  bedrooms.  We 
engaged  one  of  these  and  spent  the  next  two  days  in  donkey  ex- 
peditions to  near-by  temples. 

Long  before  daylight  on  Friday  morning  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Kharga  Junction,  and  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  hills  we  left 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  miniature  train  that  was  to  convey  us 
120  miles  across  the  desert.    At  its  best  railway  traveling  is  not 


Fresco  in  the  Dome  of  a  Tomb 

Noah  with  his  family  In  the  ark,  Paul  and  Thecla  are 
among  the  figures  shown 


an  aid  to  cleanliness,  and  in  Egypt  we  found  it  at  its  worst.  In 
Lower  Egypt  we  thought  the  railway  carriages  let  in  too  much  of 
the  fine  sand  with  which  the  air  is  saturated,  but  an  English  resi- 
dent who  heard  our  complaints  said :  "Wait  until  you  get  into 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  valley  is  narrower.  The  sand  comes 
in  so  rapidly  there  that  you  can  with  your  fingers  write  your  names 
on  your  trousers  every  two  minutes."  Accordingly,  before  we  left 
Cairo,  we  procured  sponges  and  veils.  We  attached  cords  to  the 
former  and,  after  dampening  them,  we  tied  them  so  that  they  covered 
both  our  mouths  and  noses.  Thus  we  were  able  to  breathe  cool, 
clean  air.    The  veils  we  draped  over  our  cork  helmets  and  they 

protected  us  from  the  swarms  of  flies 

 that  we  encountered.    While  coming 

up  the  Nile  valley  we  had  constant  use 
for  both  contrivances,  but  on  that  day 
there  was  little  wind  and  the  flies 
could  not  find  a  means  of  livelihood 
where  there  were  neither  people  nor 
vegetation. 

We  had  imagined  a  desert  to  be  a 
great  sandy  plain,  but  while  we  saw 
plenty  of  sand  there  was  perhaps  a 
greater  abundance  of  rock.  At  times 
our  course  lay  over  vast  rocky  sections 
resembling  great  fields  of  ice.  Then 
we  passed  through  regions  where  the 
strong  desert  winds  had  blown  the 
shifting  sands  into  huge  dunes,  cover- 
ing acres  to  the  depth  of  200  feet. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to 
descend  the  steepest  railway  grade  in 
Egypt  and,  as  the  train  passed  through 
magnificent  gorges,  a  fine  panoramic 
view  of  the  oasis  was  obtained  We 
stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  this  fer- 
tile basin  to  dispose  of  the  only  other 
passengers  on  our  train,  a  number  of 
convicts  and  their  keepers  bound  for 
the  penal  settlement  located  here. 

At  the  next  stop  we  alighted  and 
proceeded  to  the  resthouse  of  the 
Western  Oasis  Corporation,  which  has  several  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  here.  Never  had  we  found  a  place  so  quiet  and 
restful.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  seldom  broken,  and  then  only 
by  the  unmusical  voice  of  a  donkey.  The  winter  climate  of  the 
oasis  is  perfect ;  the  air  is  pure  and  dry ;  rain  scarcely  ever  falls ; 
and  the  occasional  heat  is  modified  by  strong  winds  from  the  north. 

The  next  morning  we  walked  over  to  the  "trolley  line"  and 
boarded  the  smallest  car  we  had  ever  seen.  It  had  two  seats  with 
a  single  back  and  accommodated  four  persons.  A  mule  drew  it 
over  the  railroad  tracks,  and  we  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  oasis.    In  a  half  hour  we  reached  the  Temple 
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of  Hibis,  a  sandstone  structure  which  is  being  restored  by  the 
Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  in  cooperation  with  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment. The  American  in  charge  of  the  work  here  became  our 
guide,  and  when  we  expressed  surprise  that  our  countrymen  should 
be  so  concerned  in  a  temple  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  he  ex- 
plained that  it  was  the  only  Egyptian  temple  built  during  the 
Persian  occupancy  under  Darius,  and  consequently  it  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  archaeologists.  The  Roman  temple  of  Nadura, 
situated  on  the  opposite  hillside,  is  almost  a  total  ruin. 

Not  far  from  these  temples  and  covering  a  hill  we  found  what 
was  to  us  the  most  interesting  record  of  the  past,  the  Christian 
necropolis.  The  ruins,  about  200  in  number,  are  those  of  mausolean 
tombs  of  varying  size  built  of  unburnt  brick.    On  account  of  their 


the  appearance  more  of  a 
The  larger  tombs  probably 


arrangement  in  streets  they  present 
deserted  town  than  of  a  graveyard, 
served  as  chapels.  In  a  great  many 
there  is  a  chamber  in  which  the 
mummy  was  placed,  for  the  Egyptian 
Christians  for  a  time  continued  this 
method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  Originally  the  interior  was 
decorated  with  rather  crude  frescoes 
of  biblical  subjects,  but  these  have  been 
obliterated  by  fanatical  Mohommedans 
and  are  now  found  in  only  two  of  the 
tombs.  We  succeeded  in  taking  a 
good  picture  of  one  of  these  frescoes. 
The  names  of  the  personages  the  pic- 
ture is  intended  to  represent  are  super- 
scribed in  Greek,  and  among  them  are 
Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  Christ,  Noah  with  his 
family  in  the  ark,  Paul  and  Thecla. 

When  we  were  told  that  these  tombs 
were  over  a  thousand  years  old,  we 
naturally  wondered  how  Christianity 
came  to  be  introduced  into  this  almost 
inaccessible  region.  Among  the  pres- 
ent 8,500  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  there 
is  not  a  single  native  Christian,  and 
there  has  not  been  for  centuries.  We 
learned  that  Bishop  Nestorius,  who  had 
protested  against  the  practice  in  the 
early  church  of  calling  the  Virgin 
Mary  "the  mother  of  God,"  had  for 
this  cause  been  deposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  in  434  A.  D.  and  banished  to  this  oasis.  Through 
his  teachings  the  heathen  occupants  of  the  land  had  been  con- 
verted, and  here  Christianity  flourished  until  Mohammedanism 
several  centuries  later  spread  over  Northern  Africa. 

Three  miles  further  on,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  we  were  provided 
with  donkeys  saddled  with  sheepskins,  and  on  these  we  proceeded 
through  the  tall  date  palms  that  surround  Kharga  village.  As  we 
approached  the  town  it  appeared  to  be  a  heap  of  mud-brick  houses 
with  two  minarets  rising  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  In  but  a 
few  minutes  we  had  passed  from  the  brightness  of  noonday  to  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  At  times  we  could  not  see  an  inch  ahead. 
We  found  that  our  donkeys  were  threading  their  way  through  tor- 
tuous subterranean  alleys,  and  we  trusted  that  in  time  they  would 
bring  us  again  to  the  Hght  of  day.  The  air  that  we  breathed 
was  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  New  York  subway  and  we  were 
glad  indeed  after  a  mile's  journey  to  be  brought  out  in  an  open 


Center  of  the  Desert  Town 

Narrow  streets  are  a  safeguard  against  dervi.shes 
and  sandstoruis 


square.  On  looking  back  over  the  path  that  our  donkeys  had  trod 
we  discovered  that  most  of  the  spaces  between  the  houses  are 
roofed  over  with  poles,  which  support  the  upper  stories  of  the 
dwellings,  and  the  narrow  underground  tunnels  thus  formed  serve 
as  streets.  It  seemed  a  marvel  to  us  that  children  living  in  such  a 
labyrinth  should  ever  be  able  to  find  their  homes  once  they  had  left 
them.  This  mode  of  street  construction  was  adopted,  it  seems,  as 
a  safeguard  against  sandstorms  and  the  raids  of  the  dervishes. 

In  a  small,  open  square  at  the  center  of  the  town  the  waterworks 
are  located.  These  consist  of  a  large  iron  tank  which  is  pumped 
full  by  an  engine  and  drawn  upon  by  the  natives  in  small  quantities 
for  household  consumption.  Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  sleek 
and  good-natured  looking  mayor  of  the  village.  After  bidding  the 
curious  children  begone,  he  showed  his  hospitality  by  inviting  us 
to  his  home  for  lunch.  However,  we  were  loath  to  accept  his 
invitation,  for  judging  from  the  unwashed  condition  of  the  people 

and  the  uninviting  appearance  of  the 
houses,  we  feared  that  we  would  not 
enjoy  a  meal  even  at  the  mayor's  resi- 
dence. Accordingly,  we  showed  him 
our  lunch  baskets  and  thanked  him 
for  his  invitation. 

That  afternoon  we  watched  the  well- 
boring  operations  of  the  English  Land 
Company,  at  whose  headquarters  we 
were  stopping.  Their  concession  per- 
mits of  the  cultivation  and  general 
development  of  60,000  acres  and  they 
are  driving  numerous  wells  over  a 
vast  area,  for  the  oasis  includes  much 
desert  land  that  needs  irrigating.  By 
boring  wells  from  200  to  400  feet 
deep  water  is  freely  obtained  from 
the  porous  sandstone  that  underlies 
this  region.  A  single  well,  recently 
bored,  sends  forth  200  gallons  of  water 
a  minute,  sufficient  to  transform  sixty 
acres  of  barren  sand  into  a  fruitful 
plain.  , 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  thus  being 
spent  to  reclaim  the  soil  to  productivity 
and  fruitfulness,  but  at  present  not  a 
cent  is  being  expended  there  by  any 
agency  to  reclaim  the  precious  souls 
of  these  people  whose  forefathers 
were  Christians.  As  we  looked  upon 
the  faces  of  these  natives  we  thought  it  a  shame  that,  having  had 
a  taste  of  the  true  religion,  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
into  Mohammedanism,  with  its  false  doctrines.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  doing  a  noble  missionary  work  in  Egypt,  and  un- 
doubtedly if  they  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  funds  they  would 
establish  and  maintain  a  mission  station  and  school  in  this  benighted 
section,  which  Christianity  passed  through  so  many  centuries  ago. 


And  Well  Worth  It,  of  Course 

Two  women  sat  one  day  on  a  wind-swept  ocean  pier.  The  first 
woman  had  three  beautiful  children,  the  other  was  childless.  The 
childless  woman,  gazing  wistfully  out  over  the  tumbling  blue  water, 
said : 

"I'd  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  have  three  such  children  as 
yours." 

"Well,  three  children  cost  about  that,"  the  other  answered  gravely. 


Outside  of  Kharga  Village  in  the  Oasis 
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In  Prison  and  Ye  Visited  Me" 

How  Christmas  Day  Is  Spent  in  the  Woman's  De- 
partment of  a  Modern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary 

BY  MABEL  DODGE  HOLMES 
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^NE!"  THE  IRON  doors  all  up  and  down  the  white-walled 
corridor,  which  a  brisk  and  happy-faced  girl  in  b!ue- 
cliccked  gingham  has  for  five  minutes  been  rapidly  un- 
locking, slide  back.  At  each  door  a  similar  blue-ginghamed  figure 
appears. 

"Two!"    The  blue  checks  emerge  into  the  corridor,  forming  into 
fours. 
"Three !" 

At  the  last  count  from  the  matron,  standing  in  her  white  linen 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  the  fours  make  their  way  in  orderly 
march  to  the  little  chapel  that  belongs  to  the  women's  department 
of  the  prison,  and  where,  on  this  Saturday'  before  Christmas,  the 
twenty-six  women  who  belong  to  that  department  are  to  have  the 
one  afternoon's  entertainment  that  they  are  allowed  throughout " 
the  year. 

They  do  not  look  like  criminals,  the  women  in  the  little  group 
that  gives  such  loving  welcome  to  the  visitors  who  come  into 
weekly  contact  with  them,  young  women  from  the  free  world 
outside,  whose  mission  is  to  offer  Christmas  cheer.  The  faces  seem 
no  harder,  no  more  depraved,  than  those  to  be  seen  any  day  on 
city  streets  or  country  lanes.  Smiles  are  ready,  tears  are  near 
the  surface.  Yet  this  is  a  state  prison,  and  five  of  these  women 
are  immured  in  it  for  life,  while  all  are  serving  just  sentences  for 
sins  they  themselves  would  admit. 

Christmas  Cheer  and  Salvation  Message 

The  pervasive  holiday  atmosphere  has  penetrated  even  within 
these  forbidding  walls.  Christmas,  music  echoes  through  the  stern 
stone  halls,  and  Christmas  greetings  are  exchanged  as  gladly  as  if 
all  the  world  were  free.  But  the  heart  of  this  afternoon's  festivity 
is  a  message  of  salvation.  And  it  is  brought  to  them  by  a  friend 
who  knows  them  every  one,  a  friend  of  every  week.  Madam 
Layyah  Barakat,  whom  they  have  learned,  in  token  of  her  great- 
hearted devotion  to  them,  to  call  "mother."  Many  of  them,  poor 
things,  have  known  no  other  mother's  care. 

Simply,  tenderly  she  speaks  to  them,  reading  over  again  the 
Christmas  story,  picturing  dramatically  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  told  from  father  to  son  and  handed  down  the  ages  by  word 
of  mouth,  in  her  far  Syrian  home.  Listening,  we  hear  the  breezes 
blowing  across  Mount  Lebanon ;  we  See  the  evening  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  one  room  of  the  humble  hut,  with  grandfather  and  father 
and  children  gathered  about  it,  all  listening  breathless  to  the  story 
that  the  old  man,  with  the  Oriental  gift  of  story  telling,  narrates 
to  them,  of  shepherds  and  of  angels  and  of  a  Babe  in  a  manger. 
"The  crooked  is  being  made  straight,"  she  tells  them ;  "the  rough 
places  plain."  And  in  the  response  in  the  faces  of  these  women 
whose  feet  have  traversed  such  crooked  paths,  whose  steps  have 
stumbled  in  the  rough  places,  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  peace 
the  Christ-Child  came  to  bring. 

Soon  the  hour  passes.  Hands  laden  with  simple  gifts,  the  blue- 
checked  dresses  pass  back  along  the  corridor,  each  to  her  own 
door,  where  they  linger,  talking  to  the  girl  visitors  as  long  as  may 
be.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  tiny  rooms  within  are  cells,  so 
cozy  and  homelike  do  they  seem,  with  little  personal  belongings,  with 
pictures  on  the  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  prison  cot  transformed 
into  a  couch  with  pillows  in  true  college  fashion.  And  yet — there 
is  but  one  tiny  grated  window  in  the  outside  wall  and  there  is  a 
formidable  iron  grating,  with  yet  another  solid  iron  door  outside  it, 
opening  upon  the  corridor,  and  in  a  moment  these  both  are  shut, 
and  the  cozy  room  becomes  a  cell  indeed.  Pictures  and  pillows 
can  alleviate,  but  can  never  compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom. 

Now  come  the  supper  trays,  on  a  wagon,  presided  over  by 
the  same  cheery  girl  who  an  hour  or  more  ago  unlocked  the 
doors.  She  is  a  prisoner,  too,  but  for  good  behavior  is  promoted 
to  the  post  of  helper,  and  has  the  freedom  that  comes  with  the 
task  of  assisting  the  matron.  She  lets  us  taste  a  sample  of  the 
prison  fare — excellent  bread,  devoid  of  butter,  to  be  sure,  but  un- 
stinted in  quantity,  and  made  more  palatable  by  a  dish  of  stewed 
fruit  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  large  cup  of  milk — each  prisoner  has  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day.  The  plates  and  cups  are  tin,  but  before  we 
leave  we  see  the  Christmas  gift  which  the  three  matrons  are  making 
to  the  women  here — a  blue  enamelware  cup  for  each. 

The  halls  w-hich  we  traverse  back  to  the  freedom  of  the  outside 


world  do  not  chill  us  with  their  stony  expanse.  The  cheerful  green 
paint  which  takes  the  place  of  the  proverbial  whitewash  is  broken 
here  and  there  with  an  illuminated  text.  The  atmosphere  is  breath- 
able and  human.  The  result  that  has  been  attained  under  this  sys- 
tem proves  that  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the  redemption  of 
the  men  and  women  remanded  to  such  institutions,  if  there  is  in  the 
authorities  the  will  to  redeem  rather  than  to  reap  from  a  political 
job  a  harvest  of  graft. 

More  and  more  the  movement  toward  prison  reform  is  suc- 
ceeding in  its  effort  to  convince  state  officials  that  the  true  purpose 
of  a  prison  should  not  be  to  punish  for  past  sins  but  to  prevent  sins 
in  the  future.  More  and  more  the  authorities  are  awaking  to  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  the  criminal  is  the  important  factor  in  the 
situation,  and  that  wholesome  and  upbuilding  influences  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner,  if  he  is  to  be  sent  back  into  the 
world  a  useful  member  of  the  community.  To  sit  and  brood,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  eating  the  heart  out  with  morbid  and 
useless  regret,  hatching  in  a  fertile  brain  new  schemes  for  crime  as 
soon  as  freedom  is  restored,  while  enforced  idleness  of  the  hands^ 
renders  the  brain  infernally  active — this  is  no  preparation  for 
life.  The  effort  of  national  and  state  prison  societies  has  been 
for  years  to  get  something  for  the  prisoner  to  do  and  to  have  him 
allowed  to  do  it.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  innate  selfishness  of 
human  nature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  fortunate  man .  to  the  one 
who  is  "down  and  out,"  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting into  effect  a  complete  system  of  prison  labor  is  the  opposition 
of  the  labor  unions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  come 
from  the  industrial  classes;  yet,  when  the  state  asks  that  the 
prisoner  may  be  allowed  to  find  in  work  means  of  salvation,  the 
cry  of  the  industrial  organizations  is  the  vehement  protest,  "His 
labor  will  cheapen  our  labor." 

One  form  of  prison  legislation  for  which  the  Prison  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  has  for  years  been  working  is  the  parole  system,  now 
at  last  for  two  or  three  years  in  effect.  This  is  the  law  which  al- 
lows the  latter  portion  of  a  sentence  to  be  served  outside  the  prison, 
on  parole,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prison  authorities. 
The  working  out  of  the  law  shows  its  wisdom.  Of  189  prisoners 
out  on  parole  from  one  prison  during  the  past  year,  about  80  per 
cent  are  living  an  upright,  industrious  life.  But  such  a  proportion 
would  hardly  be  possible  in  a  prison  where  the  influences  thrown 
around  the  prisoner  during  confinement  were  not  such  as  would 
tend  to  enrich  and  upbuild  his  -haracter. 

Christian  Influences  Bringing  Results 

It  was  through  the  courtesy  of  Warden  McKenty  and  of  Madam 
Barakat,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  prison  society,  that  the  little 
Christmas  festivity  of  the  afternoon  could  take  place  in  the  Eastern 
penitentiary  as  we  have  described.  The  Christian  spirit  of  the 
warden  allows  the  Christianity  of  the  outsider  to  enter  the  prison 
with  its  effort  to  transform  lives  so  dark  and  hopeless.  The  noble 
woman  whom  the  prisoners  call  mother  may  today  gather  a  group 
of  three  or  four  of  her  girls  together  in  one  cell,  talk  with  them, 
have  lunch  with  them,  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  where  formerly 
she  could  only  talk  to  each  one  isolated  in  her  cell.  On  Sunday 
afternoons  they  gather  in  the  little  chapel  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Sunday  school  lesson  by  another  visitor,  where  formerly  they 
could  only  listen  from  within  open  cell  doors  to  the  preaching  of 
the  chaplain  in  the  corridor.  And  the  Christian  influence  thrown 
around  the  poor  derelicts  brings  results.  Not  so  many  of  the 
women  who  leave  these  walls  go  back  to  their  old  associates  and 
their  old  life  of  crime  as  used  to  be  the  case.  The  words  of  a  girl 
who  left  the  prison  within  a  few  weeks  are  typical  of  the  change 
in  the  life  of  many. 

"Mother,"  she  said  earnestlj',  "when  I  came  in  I  was  servin'  the 
devil.   But  I'm  goin'  out  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  change  of  purpose  can  a  prison  term  achieve,  if  opportuni- 
ties are  seized  by  those  who  can  make  use  of  them.  Perhaps,  for 
some  of  these  women,  the  thing  gained  is  worth  going  to  prison 
for.  Said  one,  a  woman  of  some  education,  "I  never  thought, 
before  I  came  here,  there  were  such  people  in  the  world.  I  thought 
when  folks  got  in  trouble,  all  the  good  ones  let  them  alone  and 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  'em.  I  never  knew 
anybody  did  such  things  as  this  for  people  like  us."   Her  face  shone 
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and  she  placed  a  friendly  hand  in  ours.  A  year  ago  she  was  hard, 
bitter,  ashamed  to  face  an  outside  visitor.  She  had  learned  in  the 
prison  "the  works  of  Christ." 

Miracles  are  worked  there.  Hard,  stony  hearts  are  melted; 
bitternesses  are  sweetened;  discouraged  souls  are  inspired  with 
hope.  And  tke  words  that  are  said  to  them  these  women  see 
■exemplified  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  daily  have  to  do, 
who  try  to  make  life  in  a  prison  as  homelike  and  human  and 
endurable  a  thing  as  may  be.  Their  days  are'  kept  busy ;  they  are 
left  little  time  for  eating  their  hearts  out.  Besides  plain  sewing  and 
embroidery  that  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  they  do  the  laundry  work  for 
themselves  and  the  men  of  the  institution.  They  have  a  library  of 
books  of  all  sorts,  and  one  young  girl,  visiting  for  the  first  time  in 
the  cells,  found  as  a  bit  of  work  that  she  could  do  to  help,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  catalogues  with  suggestions  of  books  that  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  each  prisoner  and  that  would  have  an  ennobling 
effect  rather  than  a  degrading  one. 

The  Lockstep  Supplanted  by  Games 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day,  with  the  first  hint  of  April  in  the 
air,  when  this  same  girl,  coming  into  the  prison  fresH  from  the 
outside  breezes,  asked  a  prisoner,  "Why  don't  you  go  out  in  your 


yard  this  beautiful  morning?"  Each  cell  had  a  tiny  square  of  earth 
outside.  The  woman  looked  up  from  her  sewing  and  her  lip  curled. 
"Go  look  at  it,"  she  said  expressively.  The  visitor  looked.  In 
the  tiny  inclosure  the  ground  was  damp  and  muddy;  the  debris  was 
collected  in  the  corners ;  and  as  she  watched  a  large  gray  rat  scam- 
pered across  the  little  yard. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  Christmas  visit  the  small  yards  had  all 
disappeared,  thrown  into  one  large  yard,  clean  and  attractive,  in 
its  center  a  fenced-in  plot  where  the  girls  may  plant  flowers  when 
spring  comes.  And  here  every  day  for  an  hour  the  matron  gathers 
them  together  to  play  games !  A  true  revolution  in  prison  discipline, 
and  yet  with  a  more  salutary  effect  than  all  the  lockstep  exercise 
of  all  the  ages. 

Some  day  it  must  be  that  government  all  the  nation  over  will 
awake  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  prison  management  as  this  that 
is  finally  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  prisons ;  will  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  penitentiary,  instead  of  a  school  of  crime,  should 
be  an  apprentice  shop  of  character;  that  justice  should  concern 
itself  not  with  the  expiation  of  sins  past  but  with  the  prevention 
of  sins  future.  Some  day  it  must  be  that  Christian  men  and 
women  will  hear  in  their  ears  at  last  the  word  of  Christ  in  its  true 
meaning — "In  prison  and  ye  visited  me." 
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BRADFORD  HORTON,  MAN 

=  BY  RICHARD  S.  HOLMES- 


Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters — Bradford 
Horton  is  working  his  way  through  the 
Prestonbury  Theological  Seminary  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  mother's  wishes.  He  is  soloist  in 
Second  church,  does  indexing  for  Preston  bank 
.and  tutors  the  grandson  of  Richard  Elmore, 
the  bank's  president,  to  whose  daughter  he  is 
■greatly  attracted.  A  fellow  student,  Austin 
Sleighton,  becomes  his  loyal  friend,  but  jealousy 
"has  made  him  a  bitter  enemy  in  Oren-Toole, 
bank  employee.     "O.-T."   evolves  a  plan  for 


Horton's  undoing.  He  makes  up  a  package 
containing  $2,000  in  banknotes,  replaces  the 
amount  in  the  bank's  safe  with  a  similar  pack- 
age containing  strips  of  paper,  and  hires  an 
old  beggar  to  hide  the  money  in  Horton's 
bedroom.  Horton  discovers  the  man,  who 
proves  to  be  his  own  father,  angrily  forces  the 
package  back  upon  him,  buys  a  ticket  for  New 
York  and  starts  him  off  on  the  train.  In  an 
anguish  of  self-accusation  and  regret,  Horton 
finally  confesses  to  Sleighton  that  he  is  only 


the  adopted  son  of  the  Hortons.  He  is  arrested 
for  the  theft  of  the  banknotes,  but  his  case  is^ 
dismissed  when  no  one  appears  against  him. 
In  the  meantime  his  father,  discovering  the 
contents  of  the  package  he  is  carrying,  gets  off 
the  train  at  Albany,  registers  at  the  Albemarle 
hotel,  deposits  all  but  $200  in  the  hotel's  safe 
and  indulges  in  a  day's  debauch,  ending  in  the 
smashing  of  a  plate-glass  window,  which  lands 
him  in  the  workhouse  to  serve  a  three  months' 
term. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Continued 

OREN-TOOLE,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Elmore's  plan,  started 
for  New  York  on  Sunday  night.  The  trip  was  in  no  way 
to  his  liking.  If  he  should  succeed  in  finding  the  old  man 
and  the  package,  Horton's  story  would  be  verified.  Then  what? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  matters  could  only  remain  as  they  were,  with 
•no  investigation,  he  would  be  able  by  degrees  to  spread  the  story 
that  Horton  took  the  money,  gave  it  to  the  old  man  and  sent  him 
■away  with  it  to  a  safe  shelter. 

He  knew  some  would  believe  such  a  theory  at  first  hearing,  and 
that  the  number  would  increase  until  eventually  Horton  would  be 
utterly  discredited  in  Prestonbury.  The  trip  he  was  making,  how- 
•ever,  would  probably  not  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were,  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  He  must  not  only  go  but  must  have  some 
sort  of  report  to  make  on  his  return. 

On  the  train  he  learned  from  the  porter  the  story  of  an  old  man 
with  a  lot  of  money,  bound  for  New  York,  who  disappeared  at 
.A.lbany.  This  information  materially  changed  Oren-Toole's  plan 
of  action.  He  stopped  at  the  capital.  "If  I  find  the  old  duffer  and 
the  money,"  he  said,  "I'll  get  it,  and  make  him  tell  me  that  Horton 
gave  it  to  him  and  started  him  for  New  York,  but  that  he  left  the 
train  at  Albany,  so  as  to  dodge  Horton  and  keep  the  money 
himself." 

The  scheme  was  becoming  somewhat  complicated,  Oren-Toole 
felt,  but  his  position  was  intricate  and  he  must  figure  some  way  out. 

"Then,"  he  went  on  planning,  "I'll  take  the  money  home  and 
charge  the  theft  on  Nancy  boy."  That  he  could  use  the  old  man 
for  his  tool  in  any  way  he  liked  seemed  a  certainty.  "If  I  don't 
find  the  money,  I'll  report  that  I  couldn't  find  the  old  man.  Either 
way  will  ruin  Dudie  in  the  long  run." 

The  new  plan  worked  well.  Going  for  breakfast  to  the  Albemarle 
and  casually  running  his  eye  over  the  register  as  a  beginning  of 
his  search,  he  found  the  entry,  "Bradford  Horton,  New  York." 
Turning  to  the  clerk  he  asked  that  his  card  might  be  taken  to 
Mr.  Horton. 

"Mr.  Horton's  not  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"Not  here?    Where  is  he?" 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  we  can't  tell  you." 

"When  will  be  he  in?" 

"Can't  say  as  to  that,  either." 


"Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  him  ?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"He  was  here,  of  course?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  have  any  money?" 

"Sure !    We  don't  give  free  beds  here." 

"Did  he  have  much?" 

If  Oren-Toole  was  incautious  in  his  question,  the  clerk  was  not  so 
in  his  answer.  "How  would  I  know  whether  he  had  much  or  little? 
He  paid  his  bill  in  advance;  that's  all  I  cared  about." 

"Perhaps  you  think  I'm  meddling  with  what  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, but  I'm  not.  The  truth  is,  a  robbery  was  committed  in 
Prestonbury  last  Friday  night  and  suspicion  has  fastened  upon  this 
Mr.  Horton." 

"He  didn't  look  like  a  robber.  He  was  a  rather  shabbily  dressed, 
inoffensive  looking  old  man  when  he  came  in.  He  bought  a  new 
suit  before  he  went  out." 

"You  say  he  paid  his  bill.  Was  it  with  big  bills  or  small 
ones  ?" 

"Paid  with  a  hundred  dollar  bill.    We  changed  it  for  him." 
"And  he  didn't  say  where  he  was  going?" 

With  patience  at  last  worn  out,  the  clerk  gave  a  surly,  "Say,  who 
are  you,  anyway — -the  father  or  mother  of  this  old  man?" 

"You  go  to  h  ,"  answered  Oren-Toole.    "I've  learned  all  I 

want  to  know." 

But  he  had  not ;  he  wanted  to  find  the  old  man.  Satisfied  that  he 
had  been  at  the  Albemarle  and  had  the  money,  he  more  than  ever 
-wanted  to  recover  the  money  and  the  man.  His  search  lasted  all 
day,  but  was  without  results,  and  he  took  an  evening  train  for 
home,  determined  to  report  his  search  fruitless. 

On  the  train  he  bought  an  evening  paper,  and  among  its  police 
items  found  one  that  interested  him.  An  old  man  had  been 
arraigned  that  morning  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  smashing 
the  costly  plate-glass  front  of  a  saloon.  He  had  pleaded  for  release 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  pay  all  the  damages,  as  he  had  $1,800 
at  the  Albemarle.  The  judge  had  ridiculed  the  story  and  sent  him 
up.    His  name,  the  paper  stated,  was  Andrew  Drum. 

Oren-Toole  smiled  as  he  read.  "Bradford  Horton,  alias  Andrew 
Drum,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  know  where  the  old  man  is  and  where  the  money  is  now, 
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and  I  know  what  to  do.  I'll  tie  Nancy  boy  up  into  a  little  bundle 
before  I  get  through." 


H 


CHAPTER  IX. 
'Another  Song  and  a  Fresh  Carnation 
'OW  ANYONE  WHO  can  be  as  nice  as  you,  Horton,  can 
be  so  stubborn,  I  don't  understand."  "Well,  Austin,  don't 
try.  You'll  have  an  easier  time."  Horton's  refusal  to 
join  the  Prestonbury  Shakespeare  Club  was  the  occasion  of  these 
remarks.  The  refusal  had  been  impolitic,  beyond  question.  The 
club  was  a  notable  afifair,  composed  of  the  most  cultured  people 
of  the  city,  and  a  few  seminary  students  were  year  by  year  invited 
(Continued  on  page  1897} 

The  Christian  in  an  Unirestful  Age 

{Continued  from  page  18/1) 
1  believe  that  that  is  her  mood  and  condition  at  the  moment.  We 
hear  voices  calling  us  out,  and  some  of  us  at  least  hear  voices  call- 
ing us  in. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  makes  this  demand  of  any  man  who 
shall  presume  to  speak  to  it  in  the  name  of  God — that  he  shall  have 
a  heart  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  On  all  sides  there  is  a 
cry  of  protest  against  conditions  and  circumstances.  It  is  a  cry 
which  has  gathered  force  and  volume  from  the  dawn  of  last  cen- 
tury to  our  day,  and  it  is  a  cry  which,  unless  it  is  heeded,  will  be- 
come more  bitter;  and,  if  the  nation  should  seriously  abandon 
the  Christian  faith,  it  will  become  more  logical  and  headlong. 

Now,  if  there  were  no  other  voice  but  that  voice  assailing  the 
church  of  Christ,  her  course  would  be  sure  and  easy.  Indeed,  what 
makes  me  suspect  that  that  is  not  the  only  cry  which  God  wants 
us  to  hear  in  our  day  is  that  obedience  to  it  would  be  too  easy. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  subtle  temptation  which  besets  the  church  today 
to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  of  protest  and  revolt. 
If  she  would  only  say  something  short  of  the  highest,  she  might 
receive,  as  was  promised  her  Mas'ter,  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  glory  of  them.  It  is  a  momentous  time  for  the  church. 
For  the  danger  that  lurks  in  every  time  like  the  present  time  is  that 
a  cry  may  be  raised  and  may  catch  up  all  generous  and  warm 
spirits  in  a  kind  of  flame,  that  the  church  must  do  something,  this 
something  meaning  anything. 

Only  the  Deliberate  Stand  Is  a  True  Stand 

Now  I  am  very  sure  that  that  is  not  good  which  we  do  in  panic. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  water  may  come  from  a  vessel — it 
may  run  out  or  it  may  run  over;  and  it  is  only  the  overflow  which, 
in  matters  of  the  Spirit,  has  virtue.  The  church  is  acting  for  God 
in  society  when  she  acts  out  of  her  fullness  and  not  out  of  her 
dearth.  The  instruction  of  that  word  of  God  which  I  quoted  would 
seem  to  be  that,  if  we  do  not  know  strongly  what  to  do,  we 
must  not  do  anything — we  must  wait  upon  God. 

If  the  church  of  Christ  should  decide  that  she  cannot,  as  a  church, 
adopt  as  her  message  any  temporary  watchword,  if  she  decides  that 
she  can  best  serve  the  public  weal  -standing  by  her  own  ancient 
words  of  God,  duty,  immortality,  she  will  survive  as  an  effective 
institution  only  by  showing  that  it  is  not  in  her  weakness  but  in 
her  strength  that  she  has  chosen  this  way.  It  is  not  because  she  is 
not  on  the  side  of  man,  but  because  she  is  on  the  side  of  man  in 
his  profounder  and  eternal  relationships. 

In  fact,  let  the  church  keep  her  place,  but  let  her  see  that  she, 
indeed,  keeps  her  place.  And  what  is  her  place?  It  is  "to  keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord."  And  what,  again,  is  the  charge  of  the 
Lord?  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world."*  Nay,  more  searching  still  are  those  words  by  which  Jesus 
once  defined  the  function  of  his  church  in  society:  "Whatsoever 
ye  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  That  is  to  say,  the  church 
must  keep  her  own  garments  clean.  Judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  God.  She  must  apply  the  rule  and  challenge  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  to  all  men,  and  all  measures,  and  all  motives. 

"Come  down  from  the  cross,"  cried  the  world  to  Jesus  as  he  was 
dying — "come  down  from  the  cross  and  we  will  believe  thee.''  It 
was  his  first  temptation  and  it  was  his  last;  and  the  more  profoundly 
we  represent  Christ  to  the  world,  the  more  shall  we  realize  that 
it  is  our  temptation  too. 

Thou  and  God  exist — 
So  think — for  certain  :  think  the  mass — mankind — 
Disparts,  disperses,  leaves  thyself  alone ! 
Ask  thy  lone  soul  what  laws  are  plain  to  thee. 
Thee  and  no  other — stand  or  fall  by  them  ! 
That  is  the  part  for  thee :  regard  all  else 
For  what  it  may  be — Time's  illusion. 


THEWAYFARER 


Meeting 

Plague 

and 

Cholera 


THE  HOSTESS  was  giving  attention  to  the  bubbling  coffee 
percolator  at  her  right  hand,  but  finding  time  to  draw  out 
the  homesick  man  from  Constantinople,  who  sat  next  her 
and  the  machine  with  its  alcohol  lamp.    Glancing  musingly  at  the 
flame,  he  remarked :    "My  wife  keeps  an  alcohol  lamp  at  her  right 
liand,  but  it  merely  heats  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  into  which  she 
dips  every  plate  and  cup  and  saucer  and  knife 
and  fork  and  spoon  that  is  used  on  the  table. 
You  see,  we  have  to  be  careful  because  of  the 
cholera.    In  the  houses  adjoining  mine  on  three 
sides  there  were  cholera  deaths."    Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  how  an  American  family,  in 
a  plague-infested  city,  safeguards  itself  by  eat- 
ing no  uncooked  food,  by  boiling  all  water,  by 
admitting  no  strange  servants  and  by  practicing, 
in  multitudinous  details,  that  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  life. 

Cholera  is  an  inconvenient  as  well  as  a  dangerous  neighbor, 
although  few  Europeans  or  Americans  succumb.  The  Wayfarer 
well  recalls  his  own  experiences  when  it  came  time  to  leave  cholera- 
smitten  Constantinople  for  Athens.  Possible  quarantine  regula- 
tions made  more  talk  among  the  first-class  passengers  than  did  the 
historic  scenes  on  both  sides  of  the  Dardanelles  which  the  ship 
passed.  It  was  reported  that  the  Greek  quarantine  station  at  Pirajus 
— the  port  of  Athens — -was  a  bleak  little  island,  with  no  accommoda- 
tion except  unfurnished  shacks,  food  and  bedding  being  supplied 
at  famine  prices  during  the  five  days  of  duress.  The  prospect  was 
not  inviting.  It  savored  too  much  of  the  fate  of  the  deck  pas- 
sengers, who  were  hustled  ashore  like  baggage,  to  be  fumigated 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities. 

So,  as  Smyrna  had  not  yet  instituted  a  quarantine  against  ships 
from  the  capital,  the  Wayfarer  and  his  friend  dropped  off  there. 
Smyrna  itself  was  not  under  the  ban  of  Greece,  being  a  "clean" 
port — that  word  to  be  understood  in  a  strictly  technical  sense — so 
the  next  ship  for  Piraeus  that  had  not  touched  Constantinople  would 
escape  the  dreaded  detention  on  that  desolate  island.  Meanwhile, 
the  figs  of  Smyrna  were  good;  and  so  were  its  bazars;  and  its 
missionaries ;  and  its  ruins ;  and  so,  superlatively,  was  Ephesus. 
Then,  when  the  desired  ship  came  along,  the  travelers  journeyed 
gayly  on  to  Greece.     ^  ^ 

They  had  been  two  days  in  Athens  when  into  the  hotel  walked 
two  fellow  voyagers  from  Constantinople — Mrs.  Flirtatious  and  her 
Eligible  Daughter.  Pity  her  now — just  of?  the  quarantine  island,  and 
the  mother  really  unable  to  believe  her  eyes  as  she  looked  upon  the 
Wayfarer  and  his  companion.  Poor  creature ;  she  was  not  al- 
together sure  of  any  of  her  faculties  just  then.  All  her  plumes 
were  drooping.  The  cruel  disinfectants  had  ruined  her  gayety  of 
manner  and  wilted  her  self-assurance.  That  there  might  be  such 
a  thing  as  dodging  foolish  quarantine  regulations  (since  the  possible 
period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  was  covered  by  the  time  of  the 
voyage)  had  never  entered  her  flighty  head. 

Somehow,  one  gets  used  to  the  presence  of  plague  among  the- 
natives.  In  addition  to  being  close  neighbor  to  smallpox  in  China, 
the  Wayfarer  has  traveled  in  India  when  the  bubonic  plague  was- 
slaying  its  thousands  daily.  He  is  not  conscious  of  having  turned 
aside  from  his  path. 

*  *  *  ^  ^ 
Once,  in  Bombay,  during  hot  weather  and  a  bad  spell  of  plague, 
the  Wayfarer  was  up  with  the  dawn  to  visit  the  Parsee  Towers  of 
Silence.  As  his  gharri  drove  through  the  bazars  he  was  shocked' 
to  see  the  sheeted  dead  lying  in  rows  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting,  he 
assumed,  for  the  arrival  of  the  plague  wagons.  It  was  very  early 
in  the  morning,  before  even  the  bazars  were  open  for  business.  But 
as  he  drove  on,  past  hundreds  of  these  stark,  white-wrapped  figures, 
his  horror  changed  to  laughter  when  the  dead,  one  after  another, 
unwound  their  robes  from  their  heads  and  draped  them  around  their 
bodies  as  usual.  They  were  not  plague  victims  at  all,  but  everyday 
natives,  awakening  from  their  night's  sleep !        The  Wayfarkr. 


Little  Johnny  owned  a  couple  of  bantam  hens,  which  properly 
enough  laid  very  small  eggs.  One  day  he  hit  on  a  plan  to  remedy 
this  defect.  Going  the  next  morning  to  the  fowl  run,  Johnny's- 
father  was  surprised  to  find  an  ostrich  egg  tied  to  one  of  the  beams,, 
and  above  it  a  card,  with  the  words : 

"Keep  your  eye  on  this  and  do  your  best." 
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A  Glimpse  Behind  the  Veil  of  the  Years 

BY  MAY  BROWN  LOOMIS 

In  the  moments  of  utter  discouragement — when  we  can  neither  feel  God's  lovingkindness  in 
the  daytime  nor  hear  his  song  in  the  night — a  question  full  of  passionate  protest  sometimes 
rises  to  our  lips:  "Of  what  use,  Father,  is  it  all?  Why  is  life  what  it  is?"  To  these  ques- 
tionings God  makes  answer  in  his  own  way.  The  author  of  this  true  experience  zvas 
vouchsafed  a  revelation  that  must  help  to  still  our  own  protests  against  our  privilege  of  pain. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,  cold,  gray,  cheerless, 
found  me  overburdened  with  a  sense  of 
loss  and  failure,  questioning  the  past, 
doubting  the  future.  I  could  only  remember 
my  mistakes.  If  I  had  ever  done  anything  good 
for  anybody  it  was  forgotten.  Past  and  present 
suffering  of  mind  and  body  seemed  profitless. 

I  walked  down  the  long  country  road  away 
from  the  village  to  be  alone  with  my  sorrow. 
Only  one  other  human  being  than  myself 
seemed  to  have  fared  forth  in  the  bitter  cold  of 
the  late  afternoon — -a  man  ill-clad,  hopeless  and 
dejected  looking.  Meeting  and  passing  him  as 
he  slouched  along,  he  seemed  to  me  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  deep  affliction,  the 
epitome  of  woe.  I  groaned  aloud,  crying  in 
my  soul :  ''What  does  it  mean,  dear  God, 
what  does  it  mean,  the  pain  and  sorrow,  the 
passionate  unrest  there  is  in  living  and  lov- 
ing?" 

That  night  I  had  a  sweet  dream.  I  seemed 
to  be  sitting  before  a  table  on  which  lay  an 
open  book,  and  knew  that  I  might  read,  but 
that  I  must  not  touch  it.  Bending  near,  I 
saw  that  the  pages  were  illuminated  with  lovely 
flowers  and  gay  butterflies,  that  the  lettering 
vi'as   in   gold.     The   words   were   those   of  a 


poem,  a  beautiful  poem  called  "Life,"  but  as 
fast  as  I  read  a  line  I  forgot  it,  and  was 
distressed,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  could  only  re- 
member, the  meaning  of  life  would  be  clear  to 
me,  the  questionings  of  the  afternoon  answered. 
Was  it  not  strange  to  recall  with  such  dis- 
tinctness in  sleep  a  phase  of  feeling  of  my  wak- 
ing hours,  to  dream  true,  as  it  were? 

Just  as  I  reached  the  last  line  a  veiled  figure 
bent  over  me  and  pointed  to  it,  making  me 
comprehend  without  speech  that  my  lesson  lay 
in  those  words.  I  could  only  tell  that  the  per- 
son was  a  friend — who,  I  knew  not,  knowing 
also  that  I  must  not  look  to  see.  I  read.  The 
words  were  "Passion  and  Pain  beget  Love, 
Universal  Love." 

In  an  instant  I  was  .awake,  my  mind  as  con- 
scious of  the  actual  as  it  is  while  I  write. 
I  knew  that  I  had  been"  aroused  for  a  purpose, 
to  help  me  to  remember.  Over  and  over,  I 
said  to  myself,  "Passion  and  Pain  beget  Love, 
Universal  Love."  For  I  knew  it  was  the  pre- 
cious truth,  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  my 
mother  in  the  morning.  Then,  turning  on 
my  pillow,  I  fell  into  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep, 
to  dream  no  more  that  night. 

In    the   morning   the   vision    was   my  first 


waking  thought.  It  has  been  a  help  ever  since, 
lor  Passion  and  Pain  do  indeed  beget  Love, 
that  holy  child  of  suffering,  teaching  us  the 
sympathy  for  others  which  is  always  a  potent 
comfort,  though  a  silent  one.  If  we  are  sorry 
for  everybody — and  who  that  lives  is  without 
claim  upon  our  pity,  since  all  alike  must  bear 
burdens? — the  imagination  is  quickened  and  one 
grows  helpful  in  manifold  ways  which  pros- 
perity can  never  teach.  Our  very  mistakes 
becomes  precious  when  we  find  ourselves  learn- 
ing life's  lessons  through  the  broadened  under- 
standing and  sympathy  which  they  bring. 

Let  us  all  pass  from  the  old  year  to  the  new, 
tenderly,  gently,  reverently,  but  not  regretfully, 
with  "a  happy  New  Year"  in  our  hearts  and 
upon  our  lips.  Nothing,  and  nobody,  can  keep 
us  from  being  good,  and  growing  better.  Noth- 
ing, and  nobody,  can  prevent  our  being  happy 
in  our  Father's  wise  purposes.  He  allows  us 
to  suffer  not  as  a  punishment  but  that  we  may 
understand,  and  understanding,  lead  a  fuller 
life  of  blessedness  and  peace. 

Dear  friends  all,  everybody,  everywhere,  "a 
happy  New  Year"  to  you !  The  veil  of  the 
years  has  been  lifted,  behind  it  shine  celestial 
glory  and  triumphant  peace. 


Making  the  Best  of  a  Bad  Job 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT-KILLER  was  going 
on  his  last  long  cruise,  but  he  was  not 
afraid — he  was  not  named  for  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer  for  nothing. 

"Don't  trouble,  gran'pop  !"  says  the  lad.  "I'll 
make  fair  weather  of  it.  But  what  is  you 
goin'  t'  do?" 

"God  knows,"  groaned  his  sailor  grandfather. 
"Gran'pop,"  says  the  lad,  "you'll  jus'  have 
t'  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job." 
"I  will,  God  help  me  !" 

"I'm  sorry  you  got  to.  gran'pop.  It's  such 
a  wonderful  hard  thing  t'  do  " 

The  Giant-Killer  would  have  no  lamp ;  an' 
he  lay  starin'  out  o'  the  window,  continues 
Norman  Duncan  in  his  "The  Best  of  a  Bad 
Job."  An'  ol'  Tom  Tulk  an'  me  sat  downcast 
in  the  dark  while  the  wee  lad  dreamed  his 
own  brave  dreams  o'  those  far  places  t'  which 
he  was  bound. 

"I'm  goin'  away,"  he  whispered,  by  an' 
by,  "I'm  goin'  away  all  alone  this  time.  I — 
wonders  where." 

Wind  outside — swift  gusts  o'  black  wind  run- 
nin'  out  o'  the  wilderness  an'  bound  to  sea. 
The  Giant-Killer  listened  t'  the  wind — an' 
watched  the  clouds  drift  across  the  pale  sky 
on  their  long  journey — an'  searched  the  stars 
flung  broadcast  in  the  distances  beyond.  An' 
when  his  spirit  returned  t'  the  darkness  of 
our  room  he  had  strange  fancies. 

"Hark!"  he  said.    "Blowin'  up,"  says  he. 

Again  we  hearkened  t'  the  wind  go  past  on 
its  long  journey. 

"Wind's  from  the  s'uth'ard,"  says  he.  "  'Tis 
bound  down  north  an'  far  away.  An'  all  the 
clouds  is  goin'  along.  They'll  see  strange 
places.  Dear  man,  they'll  have  a  wonderful 
cruise.  They'll  pass  Cape  John  an'  peep  in  at 
the  Gull  island  light." 

"Ay." 

"An'  touch  the  harbor  o'  the  French  shore 
an'  cross  the  straits." 
"Ay." 

"An'  go  down  the  Labrador  .  .  .  Gran'pop  ! 
Does  you  hear  me?  .  .  .  I'm  goin'  farther 
than  that." 

"Where,  lad?" 

".\way  down  north,  gran'pop !" 


"So  far,  lad?" 

"Beyond  Chidlev,  gran'pop  !" 
"Ay?" 

"Father  yet !  I'm  bound  past  the  north  pole. 
I'm  bound  on  an'  on  an'  on  !  .  .  .  Gran'pop  ! 
Does  you  hear  me?  Oh,  listen!  'Tis  a  won- 
derful thing!  .  .  .  Look  out  o'  the  window. 
What  does  you  see  ?" 

"I   see  clouds." 

"There's  more  than  that.     Look  again  an' 
tell  me  what  you  sees." 
"There's  stars  beyond." 

"Ay,  stars !  They  fill  the  last  places.  An' 
I'm  bound  there.  .  .  .  Oh,  listen!  'Tis 
such  a  wonderful  thing !  .  .  .  'Tis  like 
another  sea  up   there.     An'   all  the  stars  is 


As  with  separate  souls,  so  with  peoples 
— the  nezv  year,  though  tt  holds  inheritance 
of  shame  and  loss,  holds,  also,  inheritance 
of  striving,  and  accomplishment,  and  di- 
vine  aspiration.  So  the  light  is  climbing 
not  only  of  a  new  year  but  of  a  new  era 
for  the  awakening  of  the  world. — Richard 
Watson  Gilder. 


islands.  How  many  stars?  Oh,  no  man  can 
count  un !  .  Listen !  Listen !  'Tis  all 
so  wonderful  .  .  .  I'll  cruise  up  there.  I'll 
sail  from  star  t'  star.  A  million  stars!  A  mil- 
lion harbors  !  There'll  always  be  strange  coasts 
an'  new  places.  .  .  .  An'  I'm  bound  there. 
An'  I've  not  long  t'  wait.  Star  t'  star!  I'll 
sail  from  star  t'  star.  .  .  .  Oh,  gran'pop,  'tis 
a  wonderful  thing  t'  die!" 

Tom  Tulk  was  crying. 

"Don't  cry,  gran'pop!" 

"I  can't  help  it,  lad.  I'm  wonderful  glad 
that  your  wish  for  far  places  will  come  true. 
But— oh,  'tis  hard  t'  see  you  start!" 

"I'm  not  afraid." 

"No  ;  you  isn't  afraid." 

"You've  teached  me  not  t'  be  afraid  o' 
nothin'." 

"Ah,  but  you  starts  alone  !" 
"I'm  not  afraid." 
"I'll  miss  you  so !" 


Then  the  lad  sat  up  in  bed.  "Listen  !"  says 
he  in  wonder.  "Oh,  listen  !  I've  thought  of  a 
wonderful  thing.  Oh,  I  never  thought  such  a 
wonderful  thing  afore.  .  .  .  Listen !  I'll 
not  go  cruisin'  yet." 

"Not  yet?" 

"Oh,  no  !    Not  yet.    I'll  hang  offshore." 
"Ay,  lad?" 

"I'll  hang  offshore — jus'  beyond  the  clouds." 

"What  for,  lad?" 

"Waitin'  for  you  t'  come !" 

***** 

An'  maybe  Jack-the-Giant-Killer  served  his 
purpose  in  the  world  an'  is  now  with  ol'  Tom 
Tulk  cruisin'  stranger  coasts  than  all  the 
coasts  o'  the  earth  he  could  not  see.  He  lived 
■  a  big  life  for  a  wee  feller  like  he,  He  teached 
Tom  Tulk  t'  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job ; 
an'  afore  Tom  Tulk  had  done  with  life  "Tom 
Tulk  had  teached  this  coast  just  what  the  lad 
had  teached  t'  him.  An'  on  goes  the  lesson — 
an'  on  an'  on ;  there's  no  tellin'  when  it  will 
stop. 

Not  Far  Wrong,  After  All 

A  woman  entered  a  public  library  recently 
and  solicited  the  assistance  of  a  loan  desk 
clerk. 

"I  am  searching  for  a  book  called  'The 
Dentist's  Infirmary,'  "  she  said.  "The  presi- 
dent of  our  library  club  told  me  to  get  it." 

"  'The  Dentist's  Infirmary?'  repeated  the  clerk 
with  a  rising  inflection,  vainly  trying  to  asso- 
ciate such  a  book  with  such  a  study  class. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman,  "it's  all  about 
devils  and  angels  and  such  like." 

The  light  of  understanding  dawned  on  the 
puzzled  face  of  the  clerk. 

"Oh,  you  mean   Dante's  'Inferno!'" 

Exercised  to  Death 

An  especially  enthusiastic  lady  tourist  had 
kept  up  her  gatling  fire  of  questions  until  she 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Then  she  ventured  to  ask  the  brake- 
man  how  he  had  lost  his  finger:  "Cut  off  in 
making  a  coupling  between  cars,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No,  madam,"  he  said,  "I  wore  that  finger 
off  pointing  out  scenery  to  tourists." 
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Jimmy's  New  Year's  Party 

BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 


JIMMY  HAD  NEVER  hrard  of  welcoming 
the  new  year  by  being  still  up,  dressed  and 
awake  when  the  clock  struck  12  Dec.  31, 
until  the  night  watchman  at  the  mill  kept  open 
house  for  all  children  who  lived  in  the  settle- 
ment. Every  evening  during  the  week  between 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  they  gathered 
around  him  in  the  engine  room  and.  listened  to 
stories  till  8.  The  8  o'clock  train  going  south 
was  the  signal  that  sent  five  little  boys  and  four 
little  girls  to  their  homes  in  the  line  of  shanties 
in  the  clearing. 

The  G.  R.  and  I.  railroad  opened  the  way 
from  that  clearing  northward  to  Mackinaw, 
twenty  miles  away,  and  to  Hudson  bay,  Alaska 
and  the  north  pole ;  and  on  the  south  toward 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit  and  the  southern  states, 
where  the  geography  says  that  roses  bloom  in 
the  winter. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  track  was 
the  tiny  station,  and  back  of  that  the  lumber 
company's  big  store,  which  supplied  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  dry  goods  and  groceries". 
Under  the  same  roof  with  the  store  were  the 
post  office  and  the  home  of  the  mill  owner.  The 
schoolhouse  was  a  mile  away,  standing  by  itself 
in  the  woods. 

East  of  the  railroad  track  was  the  sawmill, 
with  the  line  of  shanties  keeping  it  company. 
The  shanties  were  much  alike,  new,  unpainted, 
outlined  against  evergreen  woods.  There  was 
one  exception,  however— the  shanty  in  which 
Jimmy  lived,  the  last  one  toward  the  north, 
which  seemed  struggling  to  get  away.  Its  stove- 
pipe appeared  to  be  leaning  toward  Nome. 
There  were  no  chimneys  on  the  shanties,  but 
that  fact  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to 
Santa  Glaus.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  tell 
Jimmy  there  was  no  magic  about  Christmas ; 
because  without  magic  how  did  Santa  Glaus 
manage  to  squeeze  down  into  the  houses,  fill 
all  the  stockings  and  place  gifts  on  all  the 
Ghristmas  trees  up  and  down  that  line  of  homes 
where  little  children  awaited  his  arrival  as 
confidently  as  if  there  had  been  chimneys !  _ 

One  curious  thing  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  night  watchman  on  the  dawn  of  Ghrist- 
mas morning.  He  says  that  when  he  stepped 
out  to  wish  the  chickadees,  the  sleeping  bears 
and  all  the  world  a  Merry  Christmas  there 
was  Jimmy's  stovepipe  leaning  a  bit  toward  the 
south,  while  the  roofs  of  all  the  shanties  looked 
as  if  reindeer  had  danced  upon  them. 

The  teamster,  when  he  heard  of  this,  said, 
■"Pooh  !  there  was  a  little  shower  of  hail  in  the 
night  and  that  made  prints  in  the  snow!"  But 
that  teamster  is  an  old  bachelor  and  wouldn't 
recognize  Santa  Glaus  if  he  met  him  crossing 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  reindeer  and  all ! 

It  seemed  to  Jimmy  that  there  never  could 
have  been  a  merrier  Christmas  than  the  last 
since  the  world  was  made ;  and  the  children 
of  the  settlement  agreed  with  him,  especially 
as  their  mothers  let  them  attend  the  night 
watchman's  story  hour  all  that  week.  _  They 
carried  lanterns,  those  north  woods  children ; 
and  while  they  sat  in  the  engine  room  listen- 
ing to  marvelous  tales,  the  lanterns  stood  in  a 
row  waiting  for  the  8  o'clock  train,  which,  sad 
to  say,  was  on  time  six  evenings  in  succession. 

One  morning  when  the  week  was  three  days 
old  Jimmy  surprised  his  mother  by  saying 
that  he  wished  to  watch  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in. 

"What  ever  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing?" 
his  mother  inquired. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  boy,  "the  watchman  told  us 
a  story  about  when  he  was  a  boy  up  in  Maine, 
and  they  watched  the.  old  year  out  and  the 
new  year  in.  The  minister  was  there,  too, 
and  they  spoke  pieces,  and  sang,  and  for  a 
minute  before  the  clock  struck  12  they  all  stood 
still  as  mice  and  thought  how  good  they  were 
going  to  be  next  year.  And  then  when  the 
clock  struck  12  they  rang  bells  and  blew  horns 
and  everybody  said  to  everybody  else,  'I  wish 
vou  a  happy  New  Year!'" 

"If  our  house  was  bigger,"  agreed  Jimmy's 
mother,  "we'd  have  a  New  Year's  party  and  I'd 
let  you  stay  up  and  watch  the  new  year  in." 


"The  mill  is  big  enough,"  Jimmy  suggested. 

"So  it  is!"  exclaimed  Jimmy's  father,  and 
that  very  day  he  went  to  see  the  night  watch- 
man and  the  owner  of  the  mill  in  the  big  house 
across  the  track.  The  night  watchman  was 
delighted  with  the  idea  and  the  owner  gave  a 
glad  consent  to  so  uncommon  a  use  for  his 
sawmill. 

Straightway  the  party  was  announced,  and 
one  might  have  believed  that  Ghristmas  was 
coming  again,  there  was  so  much  joy  and  mys- 
tery in  the  air.  Even  the  teamster  told  Jimmy's 
mother  to  count  on*  him,  after  he  looked 
into  the  engine  room  and  saw  the  decorations. 
Ground  pine  wound  the  rafters;,  fir  trees 
banked  the  walls;  red  apples  trightened  the 
green  and  festooned  lanterns  hung  from  the 
ceiling. 

It  does  seem  as  if  those  nine  children  might 
have  kept  awake  the  night  of  the  party,  but 
they  didn't.    One  by  one,  after  three  hours  of 
(Continued  on  page  1884) 

Christmas  in  Far-Off  India 

Although  India  is  so  very  far  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  one  advantage  in 
being  there  is  that  the  Christmas  magazines 
reach  one  at  the  holiday  season  and  not  a 
month  before,  as  in  the  United  States  ;  but  there 
are  other  ways  of  realizing  than  by  the  coming 
of  the  magazines  when 'the  time  of  rejoicing 
is  due,  for  the  event  is  celebrated  throughout 
all  of  the  country.  The  mission  schools  present 
their  programs  before  the  doors  close  for  the 
holidays,  and  many  are  the  Ghristmas  pieces 
that  have  been  learned  and  many  are  the 
Christmas  garlands  woven.  Hundreds  of  little 
tongues  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  pronun- 


ciation of  such  hard  words  as  "Bethlehem"  in 
preparation  for  anthems  or  recitations  in  many 
different  institutions.  And  even  after  all  the- 
training,  "Bethlehem"  will  still  be  pronounced 
"Bethelhem !"  ' 

One  of  the  beautiful  customs  at  the  Allahabad 
Christian  College  and  the  Boys'  Boarding 
School  is  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols  and 
hymns  by  the  students  in  the  early  dawn  of 
Christmas  day,  before  the  homes  of  all  the 
missionaries  and  the  Indian  Christians  of  the 
church.  The  melodies  sounding  in  the  crisp- 
December  morning  air  at  daybreak  call  to  mind 
home  rejoicings. 

The  boys  of  the  school  always  decorate  their 
building,  and  last  year  two  banana  trees,  with 
their  beautiful  foliage,  were  placed  to  form  an- 
arch at  the  entrance,  while  the  hall  was  gar- 
landed and  festooned  with  homemade  decora- 
tions. After  the  entertainment  "lamps" — tiny 
earthen  saucers  with  a  little  kerosene  oil  and 
a  tiny  wick — were  lighted,  so  that  the  building 
was  attractively  illuminated. 

At  the  Naini  leper  asyltim  across  the  Jumna 
river  Ghristmas  is  a  time  of  special  rejoicing, 
and  Christmas  Day  last  year  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  inmates  had  likewise 
employed  the  handy  banana  'tree  in  making 
their  habitations  attractive,  while  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  seemed  to  prevail.  To  hear  the 
lepers  wishing  us,  in  Hindustani,  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season  of  rejoicing  was  an  ex- 
perience that  I  shall  never  forget.  They  seemed) 
as  happy  as  newsboys  at  a  Christmas  "feed," 
for  they  had  learned  a  little  of  the  significance 
of  the  day,  and  that  was  cause  for  true  glad? 
ness.  Stanley  A.  Hunter. 

Allahabad,  India. 

How  About  Bunny? 

Dear  Young  America  ;  You  know  you 
have  only  until  Jan.  9  to  get  your  stories  about 
the  little  girl  and  the  rabbits  to  the  editor. 
She  is  only  saying  this  word  of  reminder  be- 
cause the  announcement  of  the  time  limit  was 
in  the  back  part  of  The  Continent,  following 
the  end  of  a  story,  and  so  may  have  been 
missed  by  some  of  you.  Several  stories  have 
already  come,  but  the  editor's  desk  will  hold 
many  more.    Will  you  help  to  fill  it  full  ? 


OAMMY  SELFISH  sauntered  out 

Into  the  shady  street 
And  tight  within  his  hand  he  grasped 

A  bag  of  cookies  sweet. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  he  gobbled  down, 

The  good  things  mother  cooked; 
But  strange  to  say,  with  every  bite. 

More  dismal  Sammy  looked. 
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"C^OR  when  the  httle  sweet  popoed  in 

A  little  grin  popped  out. 
And  soon  its  mate  on  Sanfmy's  face 

Was  capering  about! 
Another  cooky  followed, 

And  straightway  there  begins. 
A  perfect  merry  carnival 

Of  jolly  little  grins! 


yiTHAT  was  it  that  was  wrong  with  them? 

A  fifth  one  Sammy  tried 
And  even  ventured  on  a  sixth; 

But  still  poor  Sammy  sighed. 
Then  passed  a  small  boy,  wistful  eyed, 

And  quite  before  he  thought, 
Sam  shoved  a  cooky  in  his  mouth. 

And  oh,  the  magic  wrought! 


A  ND  side  by  side  two  httle  boys 
*■    (Our  Sammy  Selfish  one) 
Shared  all  the  cookies  in  the  bag, 

And  had  the  best  of  fun. 
"I  think,"  said  Sammy  thoughtfully, 

"Those  first  cakes  I  took  out 
Were  made  without  the  sugar;"  and 
His  mother  said,  "No  doubt." 
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Everyday  View  of  the  Lesson 

By  J.  L.  Scott 

Lesson  Text,  Genesis  i  :i — 2:3.  Golden  Text, 
Genesis  1:1:  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

In  passing  from  the  life  of  Christ  to  the 
creation,  we  pass  from  mountain  to  mist. 

To  create  simply  means  to  bring  into  being, 
to  cause  to  exist  something  that  previously  had 
no  existence.  The  word  itself  transcends  human 
analysis.  It  involves  the  Infinite.  We  use  in 
common  speech  words  whose  limits  outrun 
thought.  Space  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
We  think  of  space  as  the  distance  from  one 
thing  to  another.  But  in  the  absence  of  all 
things  space  would  still  be.  Those  who  would 
deny  infinity  must  also  deny  the  very  existence 
of  the  essentials  about  them. 

Man  is  naturally  inquiring.  He  wants  to 
know  where  he  came  from  and  where  he  is 
going.  The  world  and  the  stars  are  a  con- 
stant challenge  to  his  inquisitiveness.  In  the 
absence  of  a  revelation  he  becomes  one  to 
himself.  Hence  arose  mythology,  the  Genesis 
of  the  ancients.  Mythology  is  the  dust  of 
former  beliefs.  It  is  man's  unaided  effort  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  existence.  The  earliest 
heathen  had  their  own  legends  regarding  man's 
creation. 

"In  the  Beginning  God,"  First  Declaration 
Regarding  the  True  God 

At  times  they  came  strikingly  near  the  truth. 
The  'altar  to  the  unknown  God  was  not  far 
away.  But  a  revelation  must  bring  him  near. 
"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  That  was  the  first  declaration 
regarding  the  true  God,  the  preface  to  all  sub- 
sequent history.  This  chapter,  although  a 
record  of  beginnings,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  transcript  of  natural  science.  Its  evident 
purpose  from  first  to  last  was  moral.  All 
Scripture  is  that.  The  trend  of  Genesis  is 
toward  man,  and  from  man  to  God.  Man  is 
the  last  of  all  created  things.  The  six  days  of 
creation  are  so  many  steps  in  the  stairway  from 
chaos  to  man.  Whether  those  days  were 
twenty-four  hours  or  twenty-four  millions  of 
years  in  length  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  of  the  narrative.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  a  fact  and  its  interpretation. 
The  fact  of  creation  is  not  in  dispute.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  theory  that  the  planets 
are  star  dust  solidified  into  their  present  form. 
This  may  be  true,  but  immediately  the  question 
arises — where  did  the  star  dust  come  from  ? 
"From  nothing,  nothing  comes,"  says  the 
proverb.  One  must  assume  a  beginning.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis. 

All  creation  must  in  its  final  sense  have  been 
a  fiat.  Evolution  itself  is  a  descendant  and  not 
an  ancestor..  The  first  of  Genesis  is  a  shore 
to  every  sea.  Upon  it  the  waves  of  theory 
break  themselves.  How  far  the  six  days  of 
creation  may  have  been  symbolic  of  periods  no 
one  can  tell.  Certain  of  our  Christian  scientific 
men  have  divided  these  days  into  geologic 
periods  and  ingeniously  argued  that  a  close  cor- 
respondence exists  between  the  days  of  Genesis 
and  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Process  of  Creation  Under  Supervision  of 
One   Controlling  Mind 

The  whole  process  of  creation  takes  place 
under  the  supervision  of  the  one  controlling 
Mind.  Things  begin  at  chaos,  and  through 
the  process  of  law  light  separates  day  from 
night.  Law  is  never  at  rest.  The  waters 
gather  together,  dry  land  appears  and  the  earth 
brings  forth  grass  and  herbs  and  trees.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  seen.  Great 
whales  move  through  the  waters.  The  earth 
is  now  ready  for  its  creatures.  Birds  wing 
their  flight  among  the  trees  ;  beasts  roam  upon 
its  surface. 

The  entire  order  was  in  obedience  to  law. 
Whether  God  was  in  nature,  or  over  it,  or  both, 
he  was  its  first  and  only  Cause.  The  entire 
procession  moves  along  impelled  by  the  power 
of  the  Infinite. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  natural 
order — the  introduction  of  life.  All  theories 
a'-;  to  its  origin  so  far  have  failed.  Genesis 


alone  accounts  for  it.  Whether  it  was  a  break 
in  the  continuity,  or  an  underground  passage, 
science  cannot  solve.  Of  one  thing  only  is  it 
positive — the  abyss  is  there. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  unwritten  ex- 
pressions of  God's  will.  They  are  constant 
because  he  is  constant.  But  all  law  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  lawgiver.  The  king  would 
not  lock  himself  out  of  his  own  palace.  The 
distance  between  nothing  and  something  is  so 
far  that  no  law  can  span  it.  And  the  same  is 
tiue  between  chaos  and  conscience.  By  special 
creation  we  mean  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Almighty.  This  operation  was  active  on  the 
first  day  of  creation,  and  it  was  also  active  on 
the  last. 

Interpretation  of  Chapter  Depends  Some- 
what Upon  Literary  Construction 

The  literary  construction  of  this  chapter  has 
much  to  do  with  its  interpretation.  It  is  poetry 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form.  In  Hebrew,  as 
.in  English,  poetry  enjoys  a  greater  license  of 
interpretation  than  prose.  How  far  the  poetic 
may  exceed  the  literal  is  something  about 
which  good  men  have  a  right  to  differ.  But 
this  chapter  belongs  to  the  word  of  God.  In- 
spiration has  a  style  peculiar  to  itself,  and  if 
ever  a  writer  was  moved  by  a  Power  outside 
of  himself,  that  writer  was  the  author  of 
Genesis. 

Three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  really  be- 
long to  the  first.  The  seventh  day  God  rested 
from  his  work.  The  material  ends  and  the 
moral  begins.  No  morning  and  no  evening 
are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  seventh  day, 
and  as  a  material  Creator  God  is  resting  still. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  evidence  of 
new  creations  since  man.  Worlds  are  still 
being  formed  under  the  same  hand  of  law 
that  once  shaped  ours,  but  the  last  fiat  within 
our  knowledge  has  been  spoken.  The  _age  of 
the  earth  is  simply  conjecture.  Once  thought 
to  be  but  6,000  years  old  it  has  seen  millen- 
niums beyond  our  feeble  imaginings.  Such 
things  lie  too  near  the  Infinite  for  compre- 
hension. Job  felt  the  immensity  of  it  as  no 
man  has  since  :  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Declare,  if 
thou  hast  understanding." 

The  response  is — silence. 

The  Lesson  Verse  by  Verse 

By  Hermon  D.  Jenkins. 

Analysis — God  the  Creator  of  the  material  uni- 
verse (v.  i),  the  Creator  of  life  (v.  21)  and 
the  Creator  of  man  (v.  27).  God  is  the 
beginning  of  all  we  know  except  sin. 

The  writer  chanced  some  years  ago  to  drop 
into  a  Massachusetts  Sunday  school  when  the 
lesson  for  the  day  was  the  first  chapter  in 
Genesis.  The  superintendent  in  announcing 
the.  lesson  said,  "Children,  the  first  thing  to 
remember  in  the  study  of  this  lesson  is  that 
it  isn't  true."  One  might  be  pardoned  for 
wondering  why  it  seemed  necessary  to  choose 
the  Bible  for  a  textbook  when  its  teachings 
were  looked  upon  with  so  much  contempt.  If 
theology  has  been  called  on  from  time  to  time 
to  revise  its  creed,  the  same  is  true  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

This  chapter  declares  that  the  world  was 
existent  before  life  was  created,  and  any  bit 
of  granite  will  confirm  that.  It  teaches  that 
out  of  this  lifeless,  formless  chaos  continents 
arose,  and  he  who  has  studied  the  Ozarks 
and  the  Laurentian  hills  will  find  that  his  ob- 
servations prove  this  true.  It  teaches  that 
-vegetable  life  preceded  animal  life,  and  zoology 
shows  us  how  dependent  upon  vegetable  food 
animal  life  is.  It  teaches  that  Jower  forms  of 
life,  strictly  aquatic,  preceded  the  land  animals, 
and  science  also  says  this  is  so.  To  this  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  the  great  American  naturalist, 
added  that  life  in  its  upward  climb  is  repre- 
sented in  each  new  series  by  some  form  "high 
up  in  its  own  order  and  never  by  one  closely 
resembling  that  below  it." 

And  so  we  might  go  on  showing  wonderful 
coincidences  between  revelation  and  science, 
were  that  our  theme.  The  most  wonderful 
fact  of  all,  however,  must  not  be  left  out — 
this  lesson  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God 
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for  all  the  universe  ;  and  science  finds  the  most 
distant  star  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
govern  the  least  atom  of  our  own  earth. 

Statement  That  Light  Was  First  Creation 
Consistent  tvith  Scientific  Discovery 

Verses  3,  14-19 — Much  used  to  be  said  about 
the  "mistake"  of  Moses  in  saying  that  light 
was  created  before  sun  or  moon  or  stars  ap- 
peared. But  there  is  less  talk  on  this  subject 
now,  because  we  have  discovered  incandescent 
bodies  in  the  heavens  and  have  produced  elec- 
tric light  on  the  earth.  "The  first  stage  in 
the  creation  of  a  planet  is  the  sun  stage,  hot 
enough  to  emit  light,"  says  Professor  Lowell 
of  Harvard.  That  electrical  phenomenon 
which  we  call  the  aurora  borealis  is  at  times 
light  enough  to  blot  out  the  stars,  and  clouds 
from  volcanoes  are  often  dark  enough  to  create 
a  night  of  their  own.  At  the  present  rate  of 
electrical  discovery  and  invention  we  shall 
soon,  it  would  appear,  be  able  to  create  either 
day  or  night  at  will.  When  the  period  of 
cataclysmic  light  and  darkness  passed,  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  were  seen  (v.  16). 

Order  of  Creation  Also  Consistent  with 
Findings  of  Science 

Verses  12-21 — How  does  it  happen  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  clothes  the  world 
with  vegetation  before  he  introduces  animal 
life?  Why  did  he  not  put  the  multitudes  of  the 
sea  upon  the  stage  and  then  create  food  for 
them  ?  Why  not  the  ox  and  then  the  grass 
for  its  su.stenance  ?  Why  not  create  man  and 
then  supply  his  larder  ?  How  did  the  writer 
know  that  this  order  of  creation,  first  food  and 
then  the  feeder,  would  be  revealed  by  the 
rocks  ? 

There  is  a  very  significant  word  used  in 
verse  21  to  the  effept  that  the  waters  brought 
forth  "abundantly."  The  revised  version  says 
the  waters  "swarmed."  What  other  word  would 
so  express  the  multitudinous  life  of  the  seas, 
particularly  in  life's  lower  forms,  as  shown  by 
the  fossils  in  the  rocks? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  order  of  life  as 
revealed  in  geologic  studies  is  precisely  that 
here  stated — life  in  the  water,  life  in  the  air 
succeeding  and  life  of  land  animals  following. 
What  other  account  of  creation  runs  parallel 
with  the  findings  of  science  as  this  does?  How 
came  this  about  if  we  have  here  only  myths 
and  dreams  and  human  inventions? 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  "no  living  thing 
comes  from  a  nonliving  thing,"  as  Professor 
William  Hanna  Thomson  tells  us.  Professor 
Tyndal  told  us  this  forty  years  ago,  having 
failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  produce  life.  The 
youngest  of  our  biologists  has  "nearly"  created 
life  out  of  nothing.  But  the  most  radical 
evolutionist,  when  he  comes  to  the  beginning  of 
life  on  earth — vegetable  life  or  animal  life — 
has  to  accept  a  Creator  as  the  Christians  do,  or 
boldly  assume  that  dead  matter  can  give  rise  to 
living  organism.  Whoever  confines  himself  to 
facts  has  to  give  a  supernatural  start  to  his 
natural  order. 

Man  Complete  Embodiment  of  a  New 
Conception  or  Ideal 
Although  we  shall  have  a  later  and  separate 
study  of  man  in  a  succeeding  lesson,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  say  here  that  no  "missing  link" 
has  ever  been  discovered  between  other  animals 
and  men.  A  similarity  of  structure  does  not 
imply  an  ancestral  descent,  as  Huxley  showed 
when  he  said  it  was  diflacult  to  tell  the  skeleton 
oi  a  large  cat  from  that  of  a  small  dog,  yet  that 
the  differences  of  structure  were  not  less  than 
fifty  and  no  one  could  reasonably  assume  them 
to  be  fortuitous,  or  prove  them  to  have  been 
conveyed  ty  natural  generation.  The  skeleton 
of  the  most  ancient  man  whose  bones  have 
been  recovered,  said  Professor  Quartefages  in 
his  book  upon  "Man"  in  the  "International 
Scientific"  series,  was  as  truly  and  distinctly 
a  man,  as  the  man  that  walks  our  streets  today. 
London  has  various  colleges  of  heraldry  that 
will  for  a  consideration  find  a  genealogy  for 
any  of  us  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But 
the  primitive  man  not  only  justifies  the  affirma- 
tion of  Professor  Dana  that  every  order  of  life 
begins  high  up  and  not  low  down,  but  he  is 
a  complete  embodiment  of  a  new  conception 
or  ideal.  The  earliest  trildbites  are  farther  re- 
moved from  the  worm  than  the  later  forms 
when  the  order  was  passing  to  extinction.  So 
we  may  say  of  Man,  he  was  from  the  first 
wholly  a  man,  distinct  from  every  lower  order 
and  remaining  closer  to  his  original  form 
through  all  his  geologic  history  than  any  other 
order  of  life  we  know. 
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DEVOTIONAL  SERVICE 


BY  EDWARD  ARTHUR  WICHER 


Week  Beginning  December  29,  1912 

Topic — The  God  of  the  past  and.  ihe  future. 
Psahn  90:1-17. 

This  is  the  psalm  of  the  r.iari  of  many  years, 
and  it  contains  his  meditation  upon  the  eternity 
of  God  and  the  transitoriness  of  man's  life  on 
the  earth.  — . 

The  genius  of  the  Hebrew  mind  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  reflection.  Most  of  the 
l)salms  are  exclamatory  in  their  praise  and 
prayer.  But  this  psalm,  in  its  sustained  and 
.-irticulate  movement,  comes  near  to  being  a 
reflective  poem.  It  bears  the  marks  of  deep 
meditation  and  the  providence  of  God  upon 
the  course  of  human  life.  It  is  the  sirnple  sum- 
mary of  a  wide  experience,  now  seen  in  its 
entirety  at  the  close.   

Our  little  days  are  framed  in  by  God's 
eternity.  Our  life,  which,  when  viewed  by 
itself,  is  seemingly  so  meaningless,  becomes  of 
eternal  significance  when  viewed  under  the 
light  of  the  being  of  God. 

The  psalm  falls  into  three  parts.  In  verses 
1-6  the  frailty  and  transitoriness  of  man  are  set 
in  contrast  with  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 
In  verses  7-10  the  psalmist  traces  back  the 
sorrows  of  life  to  the  sins  which  men  have 
committed,  and  against  which  God  is  wroth. 
In  verses  11-17  he  praj?s  to  God  for  a  heart  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  wrath  ;  he  craves 
that  instruction,  forgiveness  and  restoration 
which  God  alone  can  bestow.  Let  us  look  at 
each  of  these  divisions  in  order,  and  in  some- 
what closer  detail.   

It  was  a  great  thing  simply  for  man  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  this  con- 
ception runs  counter  to  every  experience  of 
his  life.  Man  sees  nothing  eternal.  All  that 
he  beholds  dies,-  All  flowers,  and  grass,  and 
trees  die.  The  great  mountains,  which  are  the 
oldest  things  in  all  this  world,  are  also  slowly 
crumbling  down.  Even  Mount  Sinai,  whose 
primitive  porphyry  and  granite  rocks  con- 
stitute one  of  the  oldest  formations  of  the 
■earth's  creation,  and  which,  in  other  biblical 
writings,  does  not  unfitly  symbolize  the  un- 
changeableness of  God's  providence,  is  never- 
theless slowly  decaying.  Perhaps  it  sometimes 
seems  to  us  as  if  all  the  beautiful  possessions 
of  this  life  were  given  to  us  for  a  little  while 
only  to  torment  us,  and  then  were  snatched 
away  one  by  one  and  carried  down  into  the 
abyss  of  lost  things. 

All  men  fade,  and  pass,  and  vanish.  No  rank 
or  condition  is  exempt.  The  hand  of  the  king 
that  has  swayed  the  scepter,  the  brow  of  the 
priest  that  has  worn  the  miter,  the  eye  of  the 
sage  that  has  gazed  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  the  heart  of  the  warrior 
that  has  fought  to  liberate  a  nation,  all  alike 
are  destined  to  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
sepulcher.  The  farmer  who  sows  and  reaps, 
the  shepherd  who  leads  home  his  flock  to  the 
sheepfold  in  the  evening,  the  child  that  a 
tender  mother  nurses  and  loves,  the  mother  that 
rests  upon  the  affection  of  her  child,  all  alike 
go  down  the  same  dark  way.  So  the  genera- 
tions pass.  Homer,  another  great,  simple  spirit, 
tells  us  :  "The  generations  of  men  are  as  the 
generations  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest." 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung. 
Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun. 
Or  like  the  bird  that's  here  today. 
Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May. 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span. 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan — 
E'en  such  is  man;  who  lives  by  breath, 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew's  ascended. 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  is  long. 
The  swan's  near  death — man's  life  is  done  1 
  — Simon  Wastell. 

But  the  spirit  of  man,  despite  all  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  has  ever  refused  to 
believe  that  death  is  the  ending  of  this  throb- 
bing life.  It  has  triumphed  over  the  grave  and 
gained  an  inner  sign  of  the  celestial  morning. 
Man's  soul  must  be  immortal,  for  the  one  un- 
questionable reason  that  he  has  been  able  to 
imagine  an  eternity  of  being. 


This  eternity  is  in  God.  He  is  the  abiding 
home  of  the  soul.  He  was  the  mighty  One  be- 
fore the  mountains  or  the  earth  were  brought 
forth.  He  continues  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. At  his  bidding  one  generation  of  men 
flees  away,  and  another  generation  takes  the 
vacant  place.  A  thousand  j'ears,  which  would 
be  an  intolerable  duration  for  a  man's  life 
upon  the  earth,  are  to  him  but  as  a  day  when 
it  is  ended,  as  a  single  watch  in  the  night. 

How  shall  this  insignificant  man  rebel  against 
God?  He  has  rebelled.  He  has  dared  to  set 
his  will  against  the  eternal  will.  He  has  sinned 
secretly  and  openly.  But  God  has  seen  all  his 
iniquities,  and  has  sent  many  sorrows  upon 
him,  because  of  his  wickedness.  Only  in  the 
harmony  of  our  wills  with  God's  will  is  the 
peace  of  this  world,  the  lasting  peace  of  the 
soul,  realized.   

In  the  final  section  of  the  psalm  the  poet 
asks :  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  life  ? 
Alas  !  there  are  so  few  who  desire  to  know  the 
meaning  of  their  days.  But  the  end  is  mani- 
fest— it  is  that  we  may  be  instructed  in  the 
v.'isdom  of  God.    The  days  are  lost  that  fail  to 


bring  this  wisdom.  To  knov/  God — this  is  the 
end  of  life  (compare  John  17:3). 

And  with  instruction  comes  forgiveness ; 
deep,  ineffable,  satisfying  forgiveness,  which 
makes  men  glad  throughout  their  days.  Even 
their  afflictions  are  transmuted  into  gladness 
as  they  enter  into  that  steadiness  of  soul  and 
largeness  of  human  sympathy  which  are  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  discipline  of  adversity. 

Nor  is  the  labor  of  the  day  in  vain.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  sometimes  as  though  we  had  been 
forever  striving,  and  never  attaining.  All  our 
work  has  apparently  gone  for  nothing.  But  it 
is  not  really  so.  Our  work  is  preserved,  es- 
tablished, crowned  with  beauty  for  us,  by  the 
great  God  who  watches  over  all  our  ways.  Our 
little  task  fits  into  his  eternal  task.  Our  life 
completes  his  perfect  plan. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  flyleaf  of  his  Bible, 
which,  after  his  death,  was  found  in  the  Gate 
house  at  Westminster : 

Even  such  is  time  ;  that  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days : 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SERVICE 

COMMENTS  IN  BRIEF  BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


January  5.  1913 

THE  NEW  CHRISTIAN  FOR  THE 
NEW  TIMES 
Topic — The  ideal  Christian.    I.    His  consecra- 
tion.   Mark  12:28-34. 

This  is  the  time  of  good  resolutions  and  of 
the  forward  look.  Questions  of  character  and 
ideals  are  freshly  before  sensitive  persons  as 
they  enter  this  new  year.  The  old,  old  problem, 
realization  of  which  is  the  hallmark  of  fineness 
of  soul,  is  how  to  be  better  one's  self  and  to  do 
better  for  others.  Everybody  wants  self-im- 
provement. Is  there  any  rule,  of  universal  ap- 
plication and  of  unquestioned  efficacy,  whereby 
this  end  may  be  gained?  There  is.  There  is 
a  master  word  on  the  subject.  The  way  is 
clearly  marked.  It  is  the  way  of  self-forgetting 
devotedness  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  con- 
secrated life  is  the  conquering  life — the  life  of 
power  as  well  as  the  life  of  peace  and  purity. 
When  our  all  is  given  into  the  keeping  of 
Christ,  then  his  unlimited  ability  is  pledged  to 
the  highest  employment  of  that  trust.  Paul 
expressed  the  great  truth  in  the  familiar  words 
of  his  letter  to  his  Roman  friends,  "I  beseech 
you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual 
service."   

Consecration  may  be  as  definite  a  means  of 
culture  as  any  of  the  conventional  processes  of 
education.   

Living  within  and  for  one's  self  makes  the 
orbit  of  life  too  small.  The  human  soul  is 
made  to  swing  through  vaster  spaces.  Unless 
it  exists  primarily  for  some  objective  outside 
of  itself,  a  life  is  certain  to  be  stunted  and 
distorted.  Character  comes  to  its  fullest  growth 
when  it  has  for  its  aim  some  great  godlike 
goal ;  when  in  the  lofty  words  of  the  apostle 
the  soul  can  cry,  "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ." 
Thus  we  find  it  a  law  of  the  higher  nature 
that  consecration  is  emancipation. 

Real    self-consecration    is  soul-conservation. 

We  have,  within  the  past  five  years,  ceased 
to  cry  "fool,"  "madman,"  "dreamer,"  at  the 
men  who  talk  of  soaring  through  the  air.  Pro- 
fessor Langley,  whom  history  will  write  down 
as  a  pioneer  of  aviation,  was  derided  as  a 
"Darius  Green,"  and  goaded  to  his  death  by  the 
contempt  of  the  worldly  wise.  Now  all  men 
know  that  his  wisdom  was  higher,  truer  and 
more  practical  than  that  of  the  hard-headed 
critics  at  whose  hands  he  suffered.  In  some- 
what similar  fashion,  the  men  and  women  who 
talk  of  consecration  and  of  preeminence  of 
the  life  that  ;s  spiritual,  and  of  the  vital  import 


of  communion  with  God,  arc  often  regarded 
with  impatience  and  disdain  by  "practical"  folk. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  due  time  all  men  will 
know  that  the  dreamers  of  dreams  for  the  spir- 
itual life  were  wiser  in  their  day  than  the 
visionless  persons  who  would  believe  only  what 
they  could  see  with  their  physical  eyes.  The 
greatest  truth  of  life  is  that  the  individual 
mortal  may  have  direct  communion  with  the 
divine.   

The  ideal  Christian  is  the  Christian  with 
ideals.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish"  (authorized  version). 

Religion  cannot  be  measured  by  ordinary 
rules.  It  is  a  thing  of  paradoxes,  over  and 
above  all  conventions.  Thus  it  teaches  a  man 
that  the  surest  way  to  have  liberty  is  to  give 
himself  in  bondage  to  Christ.  "Ye  are  not  your 
own ;  for  ye  were  bought  with  a  price."  He  is 
to  ascend  'oy  surrender ;  he  is  to  get  only  by 
giving ;  he  is  to  attain  personality  by  self- 
effacement.  "If  any  man  would  come  after  m.e, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me."  That  is  in  truth  a  "higher 
law"  which  does  not  square  with  any  of  earth's 
mathematics.  But  the  testimony  of  the  cen- 
turies vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  bid  the  followers  of  Christ  to  immolate 
their  self-interest  for  his  great  purposes.  Con- 
secration is  self-preser\'ation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  so-called  consecra- 
tion today  which  is  after  the  pattern  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  who  brought  a  part  and  offered 
it  as  the  whole — and  therein  sinned  to  their 
own  destruction. — J.  Stuart  Holden. 

In  one  of  Olive  Schreiner's  "Dreams''  the 
mother  sought  the  highest  blessing  for  her 
unborn  babe,  and  the  boon  granted  her  was  that 
"The  ideal  shall  be  real  to  him."  This  is  in- 
disputably possible.  Even  the  most  "practical" 
and  earthbound  of  us  know  that  those  worthy 
of  our  envy  are  they  who  walk  through  this 
world  with  the  light  of  another  world  in  their 
eyes ;  to  whom  spiritual  things  are  more  real 
and  precious  than  all  the  pleasures  of  earth. 
And  these  visionaries,  these  dreamers,  these 
idealists,  are,  we  know,  the  very  leaven  of  our 
civilization,  which  would  putrefy  and  dis- 
integrate without  them.  It  is  the  presence  of 
heaven  on  earth  that  makes  sure  a  heaven 
hereafter.  .   

We  must  look  out  and  around  us  to  see  what 
God  is  like.  It  is  when  we  persist  in  turning 
our  eyes  inward,  and  prying  curiously  over 
our  own  imperfections,  that  we  learn  to  make 
a  God  after  our  own  image,  and  fancy  that  our 
own  darkness  and  hardness  of  heart  are  the 
patterns  of  his  light  and  love. — C.  Kingsley. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK 


Etah's  Opportunities  and  Etah's  Advocate 

Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw,  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  great  mission  worlv  in  the  Etah  district  of 
India,  is  soon  to  be  at  home,  and  he  may 
be  expected  to  make  the  name  of  Etah  ring 
in  the  ears  of  the  whole  church.  Mr.  McGaw 
is  tremendously  in  earnest  in  his  belief  that 
the  Etah  country,  with  its  population  of  860,- 
000  souls,  is  today  the  most  promising  mis- 
sionary field  in  all  Southern  Asia,  and  he 
never  tires  of  urging  that  the  territory  shall 
be  filled  with  workers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  favorable  disposition  of  the  great 
multitude  of  the  peasantry  in  that  region.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  "sweeper"  caste  have  already 
accepted  the  Lord  Tesus,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Methodist  mission. 
The  other  castes  are  all  showing  keen  curiosity 
and  listen  as  never  before  to  the  gospel.  Among 
the  Chumars,  the  most  numerous  caste,  hun- 
dreds are  half-persuaded  to  accept  Christianity. 

The  "sweepers,"  on  their  part,  show  them- 
selves marvelously  eager  for  two  things — to 
spread  the  gospel  themselves  and  to  educate 
their  children,  so  that  the  children  may  be  even 
more  efficient  as  preachers  of  Christ.  This  de- 
mand for  education  has  been  rather  a  slow 
■development,  but  once  started  it  has  accumulated 
force  so  swiftly  that  the  church  has  no  means 
•of  keeping  up  with  it.  There  are  already  prom- 
ising candidates  for  Christian  service  far  more 
numerous  than  the  missionary  force  on  the 
ground  is  able  to  train.  Both  preachers  and 
teachers  therefore,  and  great  quantities  of  reli- 
gious literature,  are  called  for  as  evangelizing 
agencies.  Mr.  McGaw  believes  that  a  sixfold 
increase  of  the  present  force  is,  however,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  district  before  the 
present  generation  passes  away.  He  regards 
bis  appeal  for  Etah,  therefore,  as  standing  on  a 
most  feasible  basis,  and  is  coming  back  for  his 
furlough  with  a  most  lively  hope  of  accom- 
plishing that  much  expansion. 

A  Filipino  Church's  Beginning 

Rev.  C.  R.  Hamilton,  missionary  at  Pagsan- 
han,  Philippine  islands,  recently  received  an 
unexpected  and  unexplainaole  message  calling 
him  to  the  important  town  of  Bay,  where,  he 
was  informed,  a  number  of  persons  were  ready 
for  baptism.  As  there  is  no  Protestant  mission 
work  in  the  town,  Mr.  Hamilton  on  arriving 
naturally  inquired  for  the  origin  of  Protestant 
interest  there.  He  found  that  a  member  of  the 
Tondo  church  in  Manila  had  come  about  a  year 
before  to  the  town  of  Bay  to  work  as  a  fore- 
man on  the  highway.  From  his  arrival  he 
had  talked  with  all  the  acqu-iinlances  he  made 
concerning  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  he  had  held 
small  meetings  where  he  had  preached  the 
gospel  as  he  understood  it.  Later  two  Metho- 
dist women  from  IManila  had  arrived  in  Bay  to 
set  up  a  small  dry  goods  business,  and  they, 
too,  talked  of  Christ  wherever  they  went.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  by  special  permission  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  municipality,  was  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  market  place,  near  the  railroad 
station,  and  next  day  five  converts  were  bap- 
tized.   Others  will  join  soon. 

Tribute  to  "The  Loving  Mother" 

It  is  improbable  that  many  missionaries  after 
death  ever  recei-\  e  a  tribute  of  more  loving  ad- 
miration than  was  paid  to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn  of 
Manchuria.  Tiiis  tribute  was  unusually  fervent 
from  Mrs.  Winn's  missionary  associates.  One 
young  missionary  wife  declared  that  the  few 
weeks  of  association  with  Mrs.  Winn  had  done 
her  more  good  than  any  other  experience  she 
had  ever  had.  But  the  demonstrations  of  af- 
fection by  the  Japanese  were  even  more  re- 
markable. Mrs.  Winn's  decease  occurred  at  the 
town  of  Bajun,  a  station  near  to  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  South  Manchuria  railroad  at 
Mukden.  As  soon  as  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
road heard  of  the  sad  evont  they  immediately 
took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral.  Telegrams  of  condolence  were  sent 
to  the  bereaved  husband  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  company  and  the  railroad  board  of  di- 
rectors. A  special  car  was  sent  to  convey 
the  remains  down  to  the  seaport  of  Dairen,  and 
three  officers  of  the  company  were  appointed 
to  act  as  guard  of  honor.  All  through  the  night 
and  the  early  morning  crowds  were  found  wait- 


ing at  every  station  to  express  their  respect 
for  the  deceased.  When  the  train  drew  in  at 
the  Dairen  station,  Mr.  Kunizawa,  the  vice- 
president,  and  other  directors  were  in  waiting, 
and  private  conveyances  provided  by  the  rail- 
v/ay  were  at  hand  to  carry  the  funeral  party 
to  the  missionary's  home. 

The  railroad  officials  afterwards  paid  official 
calls  of  condolence  at  the  Winn  residence 
and  sent  costly  floral  offerings  to  the  funeral 
at  the  church.  All  the  newspapers  of  the  city, 
both  Japanese  and  English,  filled  columns  with 
praises  of  Mrs.  Winn's  life  and  work,  and 
more  remarkable  than  all,  the  railway  officials 
who  control  the  street  cars  in  Dairen  printed  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Winn  and  a  tribute  to  her 
work  on  a  large  card  and  posted  it  in  every 
car  in  the  whole  city.  The  inscription  on  the 
card  characterized  her  as  "The  Loving  Mother." 

China  Friendly  to  the  Koreans 

The  Chinese  Students'  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber has  an  editorial  on  the  Korean  question  en- 
titled "China  Welcomes  Koreans."  The  maga- 
zine is  published  by  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance  and  has  about  seventy-five  pages.  Part 
of  the  editorial  is  as  follows  : 

"Since  the  loss  of  Korea's  independence,  her 
people  have  been  persecuted,  oppressed,  im- 
prisoned, enslaved  and  driven  away  from  their 
native  land.  The  Japanese  statesmen  and  peo- 
ple were  well  pleased  when  hundreds  of 
Koreans  went  to  China  in  order  to  see  no  more 
of  their  cursed  land.  We  sympathize  with  the 
ill-trea:ted  Koreans.  .  .  .  The  Korean  people 
are  persecuted  because  of  their  acceptance  of 
Christianity,  which  enlightens  their  minds, 
teaches  them  democracy  and  independence  and 
brings  to  thenl  a  message  of  equality.  .  . 
The  door  of  China — the  new  land  of  freedom — 
is  always  open  for  the  oppressed  Koreans. 
Come,  and  we  will  welcome  you." 

How  It  Feels  to  Be  in  a  Typhoon 

A  singularly  interesting  piece  of  graphic 
description  is  found  :n  the  letter  which  Rev. 
C.  E.  Rath,  missionary  at  Tacloban,  Philippine 
inlands,  wrote  the  night  of  the  great  typhoon 
which  swept  over  that  town  about  six  weeks 
ago.  While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rath  were  waiting 
anxiously  to  see  if  the  storm  would  blow  down 
their  house  Mr.  Rath  occupied  the  time  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  friends  at  home,  which  makes 
the  terror  and  uncertainty  of  the  night  shiver- 
ingly  vivid.  Three  or  four  paragraphs  of  the 
letter  run  as  follows  : 

"Just  now  as  I  write  (10:50  p.  m.)  there  is 
the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ;  the  water 
is  dripping  from  the  ceiling  onto  the  floor 
where  I  am  writing  this  letter.  It  is  a  dark 
night  and  terror  reigns  outside,  while  on  either 
side  of  the  town  lies  the  sea  which  may  leap 
over  the  embankments  at  any  minute  and  flood 
the  town.  It  would  not  have  to  rise  very  high 
to  do  this,  since  the  town  lies  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land — very  flat — and  a  tidal  wave  is 
all  that  is  needed.  This  is  just  what  a  good 
many  people  in  this  town  are  fearing  tonight. 
It  did  happen  many  years  ago  and  caused  the 
destruction  of  much  property  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  Is  there  any  ground  for  this  fear? 
Yes,  plenty,  for  Monday  there  came  a  telegram 
from  the  weather  bureau  of  Manila  telling  the 
people  of  Tacloban  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Leyte  to  prepare  for  a  typhoon  and  hurricane 
wave.  You  can  imagine  then  how  this  mes- 
sage struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  older 
residents,  who  still  remember  the  former 
visitation. 

"Tacloban  is  located  in  the  typhoon  zone 
so  that  every  year  when  this  season  approaches 
the  people  watch  for  Tne  baguio.  In  1909  there 
was  a  baguio  which  played  havoc  with  the 
town,  destroying  our  chapel  here,  which  has 
never  been  rebuilt.  Then  in  19 10  there  was 
another  bad  one.  Tonight  we  have  another 
fair-sized  one  lashing  the  town  in  its  fury. 
What  the  day  will  bring  forth  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  now  approaching  the  time  of  high  tide, 
and  if  the  wind  increases  there  is  great  danger 
tliat  the  sea  will  flow  over  the  town.  Still,  I 
hardly  think  that  it  will,  and  1  pray  that  God 
will  not  allow  it  to  happen.  But  we  are  in 
his  hands. 

"All  day  Monday  the  sky  looked  bad ;  there 
would  be  a  gust  of  wind,  followed  by  rain, 


and  then  there  would  be  a  calm.  The  people 
began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Things  that 
were  perishable  were  packed  away  or  stacked 
in  the  room  and  then  covered  over  with  an 
oilcloth  to  keep  them  dry  when  the  water 
would  run  down  from  the  roof,  for  in  a  baguio 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  from 
leaking.  We  did  like  other  people  ;  our  trunks 
are  up  on  boxes  and  chairs,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  then  on  top  of  all  an  oilcloth.  Our 
books  are  stacked  in  a  place  away  from  the 
drip  and  covered  with  an  oilcloth  or  oiled 
paper  and  the  nipa  palm  (this  is  used  to  thatch 
houses).  Mrs.  Rath's  and  my  desks  are  pushed 
into  the  sitting  room  and  covered  over.  The 
mattress  from  our  bed  is  on  top  of  the  book- 
case, so  you  see  that  we  are  ready  for  a  down- 
pour at  any  time.  Our  sitting  room  is  a  moist 
place  as  I  write,  for  the  roof  on  this  part  of 
the  house  is  injured  by  the  storm.  It  has 
always  been  a  bad  roof,  even  in  good  weather. 

"While  I  write  I  can  at  times  feel  the  house 
sway  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  I  look  over 
me  and  see  how  wet  the  ceiling  is,  and  then 
as  I  listen  I  hear  the  drip-drop  of  the  water 
upon  the  floor,  while  outside  the  rushing  of 
the  wind  makes  a  weird  sound  on  this  dark 
night.  Somebody  may  be  in  peril ;  even  now 
some  poor  Filipino's  home  may  be  tumbling  to 
the  ground,  and  who  knows  what  the  sea, 
which  is  lashed  into  a  fury  and  which  sur- 
rounds us  on  three  sides,  is  about  to  do?" 

Missionary  Brevities 

— In  connection  with  the  present  campaign 
to  raise  a  special  fund  for  missions  in  China 
the  board  at  New  York  has  begun  to  issue  spe- 
cial China  bulletins.  "No.  i,"  which  is  just 
out,  is  a  significant  little  study  of  the  relation 
of  missionary  work  to  the  recent  revolution. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  published  an  address 
by  Secretary  Halsey,  "The  Reward  of  the 
Study  of  Missions."  The  address  is  an  inter- 
esting excursion  through  recent  missionary 
literature. 


— The  murder  of  Abu  Antun  in  Abra,  a  smau 
village  near  Sidon,  is  charged  up  to  the  intol- 
erance of  Roman  Catholics  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  man  was  assassinated  in  cold  blood 
and  left  lying  by  the  roadside.  Arrests  have 
been  made  for  the  murder,  and  the  prisoners 
have  confessed ;  but  the  missionaries  believe 
that  an  unscrupulous  local  priest  is  really  the 
instigator  of  the  murder. 

— The  name  of  Allahabad  Christian  College 
has  been  changed  by  vote  of  the  directors  of 
the  mission  to  commemorate  its  late  beloved 
president,  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  Arthur  Ewing  College. 

— Among  other  modernizing  reforms  in  China 
is  the  change  of  commencement  time  for  col- 
leges from  December — which  has  been  the  cus- 
tom hitherto — to  June,  at  a  date  corresponding 
with  commencements  in  America. 

Board  Notes  and  Announcements 

— The  story  of  ten  lepers  cleansed  and  but 
one  giving  thanks  made  way  Friday  morning 
at  Room  48,  Chicago,  for  acknowledgment  of 
answers  to  prayer,  in  which  several  missionaries 
took  part :  Mrs.  Pollen  of  the  London  Zenana 
Society  and  Rev.  C.  H.  and  Mrs.  Bandy  from 
India,  Rev.  C.  R.  Murray  from  Persia,  Miss 
Alice  Monk  from  Japan  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Mc- 
Pherson  from  Brazil.  Mrs.  Cleland  B.  Mc- 
Afee gave  thanks  for  the  answers  given  during 
college  days  in  Parkville. 

— The  intermediate  and  junior  Christian  En- 
deavor societies  and  mission  bands  of  Chicago 
Presbyterial  Society  are  to  be  enrolled  on  mis- 
sionary ribbons  according  to  the  year's  record 
of  giving — those  who  give  to  Ningpo  and 
Pyengyang  more  than  last  year,  on  a  blue 
ribbon ;  those  who  give  the  same,  on  a  brown 
ribbon  ;  those  who  give  less,  on  a  green  ribbon. 
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An  Appreciation  of  John  Burroughs 


Time  and  Change,  by  John  Burroughs.  Long 
ago  Burroughs  was  a  flowered  personality ;  he 
is  now  a  ripe  and  mellow  fruit  of  spiritual 
quality.  In  "Time  and  Change,"  which,  to 
those  who  share  his  point  of  view,  measures 
his  furthest  progress  along  "the  open  road," 
he  essays  in  delightful  fashion  about  the  in- 
timacies with  nature  which  have  harmonized 
his  quiet,  meditative  life  with  the  universe. 
For  Burroughs  is  palpably  at  peace  with  himself 
and  the  world.  Years  ago  he  bade  good-by  to 
the  strife  of  hurried,  business  living  in  cities, 
and,  without  bitterness,  established  his  home 
(Slabsides)  in  a  woodsy  region  beyond  the 
reach  of  smoke  and  noise,  where  he  could  feel 
the  throb  of  the  living  earth.  He  felt  a  call 
to  "the  friendly  soil,"  where  he  might  live  an 
ordered  life  in  his  own  way.  One  suspects  that 
he  was  tired  rather  than  curious,  for  Burroughs 
is  temperamentally  incapable  of  the  splendid 
audacities  and  resonant  spontaneity  of  a  nat- 
uralist who  has  not  been  naturalized. 

His  later  and  strongest  work  has  been  done  at 
Slabsides.  There  he  has  thought  geologically. 
In  recent  years  the  theory  of  the  animal  origin 
of  man  has  claimed  his  attention,  and  it  is  the 
undogmatic  conclusions  of  his  studies  in  this 
realm  that  constitute  the  substantial  woof  of 
these  essays.  "Science,"  he  says,  "has  fairly 
turned  us  out  of  our  comfortable  little  anthropo- 


morphic notion  of  things  into  the  great  outdoors 
of  the  universe."  Ejected  by  his  reason  from 
the  old  house  of  tradition,  Burroughs  accepted, 
with  a  grim  reluctance,  the  Darwinian  doctrine. 
He  grew  hospitable  to  it  through  "stages  of 
brooding  and  thinking." 

In  his  76th  year  Burroughs  is  still  young 
and  keen  of  mind.  His  style  is  charming  in  its 
intricate  simplicity  and  symbolic  utility.  It  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  our  American  literature  of 
nature.  He  has  worked  a  world  of  hard  facts 
into  a  personal  attitude,  according  to  which 
science  is  an  essential  friend  of  a  vital  religion. 
And  this  .suggests  his  social  function  in  the 
awakening  world.  It  is  as  an  approach  to  the 
sterner  cosmic  truths  which  stand  like  naked 
mountain  peaks  in  the  poetry  of  Whitman  that 
Burroughs  seems  destined  to  give  the  chief 
account  of  his  long  stewardship.  A  puzzled 
student  of  nature,  and  rather  too  conventionally 
interested  in  her  secrets,  he  has  failed  to  catch 
those  casual,  unsought  messages  with  which  she 
charmed  the  pagan  soul  of  Thoreau,  who,  more 
than  any  other  cultivated  man,  was  a  child  of 
nature.  And  so  a  naturalist  without  studied 
convictions  could  excusably  feel  sorry,  in  an 
impersonal  way,  for  Burroughs,  despite  the 
spacious  tranquillity  which  he  enjoys  at  Slab- 
sides.  [Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1.10  net. 


Recent  Fiction 

The  Royal  Road,  by  Alfred  Ollivant.  Mr. 
Ollivant  offers,  in  partial  explanation  of  his 
title,  a  bit  from  Thomas  a  Kempis — "And  how 
dost  thou  seek  another  road,  than  this  Royal 
road,  which  is  the  road  of  the  holy  cross?" 
For  Teddy  Hankey,  one  of  the  murky  millions 
of  London  and  the  poignant  central  figure  of 


urove  a  machine.  He  fell  a  hapless  victim  to 
Industry  and  its  fearful  benchmate — consump- 
tion. But  even  then  the  little  Cockney  kept 
"just  'appy."  Mr.  Ollivant  has  done  an 
amazingly  effective  and  appealing  bit  of  work 
in  "The  Royal  Road."  It  is  as  simple  in  the 
telling  as  it  is  intense  in  its  conception,  and 
while  its  ending  is  sad,  it  is  a  triumphant 
climax.  The  book  is  one  for  all  who  love  folk. 
[Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Maids'  Money,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  Al- 
though stories  that  hinge  on  freakish  wills 
and  strange  legacies  are  common  enough,  they 
are  generally  so  impossibly  extravagant  that 
one  never  thinks  of  taking  them  seriously. 
"Maids'  Money,"  however,  is  different.  It  is 
not  sensational  nor  improbable.  It  is  the 
simple  tale  of  two  maiden  ladies  of  utterly 
dissimilar  tastes  and  ideas,  who  are  forced 
by  the  will  of  a  spinster  aunt  to  live  together 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village.  The  pitiful  at- 
tempts of  Amy  and  Sarah  to  live  their  own 
lives  in  spite  of  the  fate  that  makes  unwilling 
Siamese  twins  of  them,  and  their  slowly  grow- 
ing hatred  for  one  another,  are  depicted  with 
force  and  power  by  Mrs.  Dudeney who  makes 
of  her  book  one  of  the  best  realistic  novels  of 
the  season.  [Duflfield  and  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25  net. 

Hell's  Playground,  by  Ida  Vera  Simonton. 
One  wonders  if  a  book  like  this  is  really 
worth  while.  It  is  a  story  of  a  young  trader, 
who,  engaged  to  an  English  girl  at  home,  goes 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  refuses  to  take 
native  "wives,"  as  the  other  traders  do,  trad- 
ing them  from  time  to  time,  gambling  for 
them,     treating     them     bestially.     Then  the 


English  girl  hears  a  slander  about  him  and 
throws  him  over.    That  enrages  him,  and  he 
takes   reveage   on  her  by   doing   exactly  the 
thing  she  accuses  him  of  doing.    Disposing  of 
one  woman  and  then  another,  he  finally  loves 
a  missionary's  widow,  marries  her  and  returns 
to  England  to  live  happily  ever  after.    It  is  all 
very  dirty,  though  doubtless  very  true.  But 
after  telling  all  this  story,  and  revealing  a 
te  of  moral  filth  on  the  coast  which  any 
han  must  have  shrunk  from  describing,  the 
3or  actually  proposes  that  all  missionaries 
kept  away !    That  would  be  a  sweet  thing 
|do — to  let  the  evils  of  "civilization"  have 
sway  and  call  off  -all  saving  forces !  Miss 
ionton  mistakes  the  spirit  of  Christian  be- 
iers.     [Moffat,   Yard   and   Company,  New 
fk.    $1.35  net. 

|aul  Rundel,  by  Will  N.  Harben.  Perhaps 
fe  is  a  great  deal  that  is  usual  in  Mr.  Har- 
m's new  story  of  the  Georgia  mountaineers, 
;  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  unusual,  as 
..,.il.     Familiar    as   the    reading   public  has 
grown  with  stories  of  the  rough,  strong,  pas- 
sionate characters  of  the  southern  mountains, 
Paul's  struggle  with  adverse  conditions  and  his 
rise  to  heights  of  spiritual  attainment  touch  a 
new  chord  of  sympathy  in  every  breast.  The 
humor  and  pathos  and  the  intense  emotional 
quality  of  the  book  make  it  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten.    [Harper   and    Brothers,   New  York. 
$1.30  net. 

New  Religious  Biographies 

Anson  Burlingame  and  the  First  Chinese 
Mission  to  Foreign  Powers,  by  Frederick 
Wells  Williams.'  Professor  Williams  has  gained 
the  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  Chinese 
matters  by  his  own  researches,  and  by  his  posi- 
tion as  professor  of  Oriental  history  at  Yale. 
He  was  born  to  it  as  the  son  of  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  and  was  a  coworker  with  him  in  his 
important  books  on  China.  This  book  on  Bur- 
lingame awakens  many  memories  among  older 
men,  and  the  story  it  tells  records  what  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  forty  years  since 
his  death.  Biirlingame  and  that  peculiar  soldier 
of  fortune,  Frederick  A.  Ward,  are  the  two 
foreigners  who  have  most  won  the  regard  of 
the  Chinese,  as  instanced  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  two  who  have  been  deified  by  the 
emperor  and  their  names  enrolled  among  the 
worthies  whose  influence  in  the  unseen  world 
will  benefit  the  kingdom.  There  were  two  poli- 
cies in  early  international  relations  to  China. 
One  reckoned  China  an  inferior  power,  in- 
crusted  with  such  superstitions  that  the  only 
hope  for  progress  was  in  pressure  from  with- 
out. For  the  sake  of  China  itself,  and  for 
world  civilization,  it  was  not  wise  to  await 
internal  awakening,  which  would  certainly  be 


slow.  This  was  the  view  of  merchants  and 
most  diplomats.  The  other  policy,  for  which 
Burlingame  stood,  reckoned  China  an  equal 
power  with  others,  belated  but  showing  signs 
of  new  life  within,  with  the  right  to  take  its 
own  time  for  development.  The  part  of  other 
powers  was  to  help  her  find  herself,  to  stand 
by  the  regenerating  forces,  assured  that  even 
though  slower  the  process  would  be  more  se- 
cure. This  book  sets  these  two  policies  out  in 
clear  view.  Neither  took  the  field  entirely. 
China  moves  today  partly  from  within,  partly 
from  without.  But  Burlingame  must  always- 
be  counted  the  first  and  most  loyal  friend  tO' 
the  awakening  life  of  the  nation.  His  death 
before  his  work  was  completed  robbed  him  of 
some  of  the  credit  which  Professor  Williams 
insists  should  be  his.  [Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $2  net. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  by  John  T. 
Paris.  The  story  of  a  close  friendship  between- 
a  man  and  Christ,  and  what  it  did  for  the 
man.  It  is  the  record  of  a  beautiful  soul.  Dr. 
Miller's  life  was  almost  incredibly  busy.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll  said,  "There  never,  we  should 
suppose,  was  a  man  who  worked  harder."  Yet 
no  one  who  knew  him  well  ever  recalls  a 
nervous  haste.  In  his  war  days  on  the  Chris- 
tian commission  he  wrote  of  a  dandified  man, 
"I  always  liked  the  bee  better  than  the 
butterfly."  Bee  though  he  was,  there  was  nO/ 
sting  in  him,  and  God  gave  him  all  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  butterfly.  He  left  so  much  fruit 
of  his  work  that  it  seems  almost  invidious  to 
say  that  his  writings  are  most  memorable.  His 
little  and  large  books  of  devotion  are  every- 
where. A  visitor  saw  them  on  the  table  of 
the  czarina  in  Russia ;  they  were  in  a  Chinese 
home  in  San  Francisco;  Mr. . Gladstone  wrote 
to  thank  him  for  them,  and  a  lumberman  did 
the  same.  They  reached  the  enormous  number 
of  sixty-eight  volumes,  besides  the  immense 
amount  which  he  wrote  as  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  publications  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
All  his  writings  moved  on  the  ground  where 
common  people  walk.  Then  his  letters  !  How 
could  a  man  write  so  many  and  so  helpfully  ? 
"It  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  send  each  day 
at  least  one  letter  of  cheer  to  someone  who 
was  in  special  need."  Mr.  Paris  has  done 
admirably  in  allowing  Dr.  Miller  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  talking  in  the  book,  though  his  own 
part  is  well  done.  [George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.    $1  net. 

Various  Holiday  Books 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales. 
by  Francis  Bond.  The  author,  a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  its 
related  arts.  His  work  on  the  English  and 
Welsh  cathedrals  is  illustrated  by  200  repro- 
ductions from  photographs  and  a  series  of  val- 
uable ground  plans  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 
The  volume  is  particularly  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  architect.  The  space 
devoted  to  the  Welsh  cathedrals  is  somewhat 
limited  and  the  pictures  shown  do  not  exhibit 
any  marked  features;  while  the  chapters  given 
over  to  late  English  cathedrals  seem  to  show 
that  the  genius  which  inspired  the  earlier  work 
is  dead,  past  resurrection.  [Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

A  Book  of  Winter  Sports  :  An  Attempt  io 
Catch  the  Spirit  of  the  Keen  Joys  of  the 
Winter  Season,  edited  by  J.  C.  Dier.  Here  is 
a  book  chock  full  of  calls  to  the  great  out- 
doors during  the  season  when  the  average  per- 
son loves  to  hug  the  fireplace  or  the  steam 
radiator.  The  winter  sports  taken  up  are  ice 
motoring  and  ice  yachting,  skating,  ice  hockey, 
curling,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  tobogganing, 
sleighing  and  kindred  amusements.  Directions 
are  given  for  building  an  ice  yacht  and  a 
"scooter,"  the  latter  being  a  fifteen-foot  com- 
bination of  iceboat  and  canoe.  There  are  seven 
exceptionally  good  colored  plates  and  a  large 
number  of  halftones  and  diagrams.  [Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

What  Can  Jesus  Do  with  Me?  by  Wilfred 
T.  Grenfell,  is  a  college  address  supplementat 
to  one  delivered  last  year  upon  the  theme 
"What  Will  You  Do  with  Jesus?"  Dr.  Gren- 
fell's  message  is  an  inspiring  one.  [Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.    35  cents. 
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Layman  Speaks  for  Ministers 

Much  is  said  and  written  regarding  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  household  supplies  generally, 
cost  more  than  they  did  twenty,  or  even  five, 
years  ago.  To  meet  this  condition  wages  have 
been  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  salaries 
have  been  advanced. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Has  the  salary 
of  the  minister  kept  pace  with  this  increase 
in  cost  of  living?  Speaking  generally,  a  nega- 
tive answer  must  be  given.  While,  no  doubt, 
there  are  exceptions,  as  a  rule  ministers  do  not 
live  beyond  their  means,  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  privation  it  means  to 
many  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  minister  enters 
upon  the  work  to  which  God  has  called  him,  he 
expects  to  make  sacrifices,  but  is  it  fair  to 
him  to  add  to  his  burdens  the  difficulty  of 
providing  properly  for  his  fanjily  ?  Can  he  per- 
form his  duty  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory 
to  himself  or  to  his  people  when  his  income 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  his 
heme  ? 

Und^r  present  conditions  it  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult for  many  ministers  to  live  without 
anxious  care,  but  almost  impossible  to  die  with- 
out it.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  aged  or  disabled  ministers,  but  it 
can  only  disburse  what  it  receives,  and  how 
inadequate  the  provision  is  ! 

Is  it  fair  to  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  who  at  best  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  save  for  time  of  need,  to  allow  them, 
when  incapacitated  for  further  service,  to  lack 
the  very  necessities  of  life?  To  make  suit- 
able provision  for  these  faithful  servants  of  the 
Master  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  but  of  com- 
mon justice.  The  subject  is  not  one  that 
ministers  should  be  called  upon  to  present,  but 
it  is  one  that  the  laymen  of  the  churches  should 
seriously  consider.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  them,  and  it  should  be  met  promptly  and 
generously.  Robert  Cluett, 


The  Minister's  Ministrations 

Your  leading  editorials  are  "a  feast  of  fat 
things  full  of  marrow,"  but  one  of  the  last 
leaves  something  to  be  said.  Doubtless,  some 
ministers  regard  it  as  a  serious  disturbance  to 
be  called  from  a  sermon  partly  written  to  such 
prosy  affairs  as  weddings  and  funerals  and  such 
like.  But  the  minister  is  a  servant  and  it 
should  be  his  greatest  delight  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  old  and  young.  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
reaching  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  being 
everybody's  friend.  If  his  object  in  writing  a 
sermon  is  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  he  had 
better  commit  it  to  the  flames.  His  sermon 
should  be  a  living  message  and  his  best  material 
can  be  gathered  from  his  own  experience  in 
coming  into  living  and  loving  contact  with  his 
people. 

For  myself,  without  neglecting  a  rather  ex- 
tensive library,  it  is  never  lost  time  to  respond 
to  calls  for  help,  whether  they  come  from  a 
child  with  a  handful  of  dandelion  stems  to 
be  made  into  trumpets  or  from  a  bereaved  fam- 
ily where  the  crepe  hangs  from  the  door.  I 
have  got  out  of  bed  to  attend  a  funeral  when  a 
headache  might  have  served  as  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  staying  away.  I  have  set  a  clock 
to  telling  the  truth  when  it  had  been  lying  for 
a  week,  and  I  have  been  plied  with  all  sorts 
of  questions  by  all  sorts  of  people.  In  nonr-, 
great  or  small,  do  I  fail  to  find  intense  satis- 
faction in  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Mas- 
ter who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister  to  others.    See  John  13:1-17. 

Minister. 


Remedy  for  Short  Pastorates 

1.  Systematic  education  of  church  boards  as 
to  needs  of  congregations  so  all  the  work 
need  not  be  put  on  pastor  and  so  each  pastor 
will  not  have  to  do  so  much  primary  work. 

2.  Ridding  the  denomination  of  "one  man" 
churches.  When  "one  man"  or  "one  family" 
has  been  responsible  for  short  pastorates  or 
pastoral  removals  let  presbytery  rid  the  church 


of  the  inconvenience  of  the  hindering  party 
either  by  refusal  of  his  subscription  or  re- 
moval of  his  name  from  roll. 

3.  The  changing  of  main  issue  with  the 
community  from  pastor  to  education.  Not  les- 
sening the  influence  of  the  pastor  any  but  ele- 
vating the  Sunday  school  and  other  working 
organizations  to  include  more  laymen. 

4.  A  campaign  in  systematic  and  proportional 
giving.  Every  church  board  ought  to  provide 
each  contributing  family  with  systematic  in- 
struction and  tithing  literature. 

5.  A  fair  increase  in  salary  each  year,  or 
provision  for  pastor  to  attend  some  religious 
conference  or  Sunday  school  institute. 

6.  Teaching  church  officials  the  value  of  dele- 
gates to  conventions  and  the  importance  of 
seeing  that  workers  are  provided  with  means 
to  attend  the  same. 

7.  Prompt  payment  of  all  obligations,  such 
as  pastor's  salary,  incidental  expenses,  appor- 
tionment, etc.  I  think  each  pastor  ought  to  be 
provided  with  suggestions  along  above  lines 
from  presbytery  or  somewhere  else,  so  we 
could  get   an   "intelligent  working  laity." 

I  have  been  in  small  churches  which  have 
been  organized  for  thirty  years  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  the  first  principles  of  a  work- 
ing church.  If  all  pastors  would  work  along 
the  same  line  we  would  have  some  education 
common  at  least  among  "saints." 

D.  B.  Ralston. 


Nature  Study  and  Spiritual  Truth 

In  The  Continent  Nov.  7  was  "A  Farmer's 
View  of  a  Country  Preacher,"  which  is  sensible 
and  suggestive.  He  insists  on  a  more  scientific 
and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
nature  on  the  part  of  ministers.  He  refers 
to  illustrations  drawn  from  nature  by  our 
Saviour.  His  idea  meets  my  approval  exactly, 
with  the  additional  suggestion  that  religiotis 
teachers  and  leaders  have  an  intimate  and 
close-range  knowledge  of  human  nature  also. 
The  one  field  is  as  large  and  important  as  the 
other. 

Some  people  get  little  inspiration  from  na- 
ture ;  others  are  elevated  and  instructed  by 
its  wonder  and  revelation.  Job  says  :  "Speak 
to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee."  Those 
words  from  Job  had  a  very  conspicuous  place 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo  and  the  truth  of  it  had  a 
marvelous  illustration  in  a  thousand  exhibits. 

While  a  student  in  McCormick  Seminary  I 
was  much  impressed  by  a  lecture-sermon  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Zenos  in  Fullerton  Avenue 
church  on  "The  Natural  and  the  Spiritual," 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  study.  He 
pointed  out  the  close  and  vital  relation  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  in  religious  life.  The 
natural  is  first  in  order  and  becomes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  spiritual,  which,  of  course,  is 
higher.  Last  summer  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
Yosemite  valley,  where  nature  symbolized  and 
illustrated  to  me  several  ideas  of  revelation. 
In  addition  to  my  own  observations  I  read  a 
number  of  books  on  the  valley  by  famous  scien- 
tists and  authors  and  then  worked  out  the 
following  series  of  nature  sermons : 

"Yosemite — Nature's  Temple  of  Grandeur." 

"Mirror  Lake — Reflection  and  Transforma- 
tion." 

"Echo  Canon — Life's  Reverberation." 
"The  Half  Dome— One-Sided  Folks." 
"Glacier   Point — Mount   of  Vision   and  In- 
spiration." 

"The  Trail,  the  Pathfinder  and  the  Guide." 

My  object  in  this  series  is  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  there  is  a  "gospel  in 
nature"  and  to  illustrate  and  make  attractive 
spiritual  truths  by  nature  study.  In  one  of 
these  sermons  I  quote  Professor  Le  Conte's 
interpretation  of  nature,  which  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  pure  theism,  coming  from  a  world- 
famous  geologist.  This  method  of  sermonizing 
is  very  fascinating  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  exhausting  the  subject,  but  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
natural  side  of  it,  which  would  be  like  building 
a  house  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a  beautiful 
window.  James  K.  Stage. 


A  quartet  from  Glendale  College  (Ohio) 
directed  by  Miss  Peter  provided  the  music  for 
the  morning  service  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
recently.  The  annual  college  Christmas  serv- 
ice for  students  departing  for  the  holidays  in- 
cluded special  music  and  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent DeVore,  the  congregations  of  local 
churches  attending. 


Ways  of  Working 


Practical  Church  Unity 

Three  years  ago  there  was  put  into  operation 
in  a  weak  and  discouraged  home  mission  church 
in  a  country  village  of  the  Northwest  a  plan 
which  might  be  adopted  in  many  other  com- 
munities. The  church  had  been  in  existence 
seventeen  years  and  was  grouped  with  a  neigh- 
boring organization,  a  minister  dividing  his 
time  between  them.  The  membership  was  re- 
duced to  twenty  and,  although  it  was  the  only 
English-speaking  church  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  additions.  There 
were,  however,  in  the  town  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian people  who  belonged  to  other  denomina- 
tions, none  of  which  had  a  church  within  reach. 
During  the  seventeen  years  it  had  received  on 
certificate  from  non-Presbyterian  churches  only 
five. 

With  the  coming  of  a  new  pastor  the  idea 
of  an  affiliation  membership  was  introduced, 
whereby  an  individual  retained  his  nominal 
membership  in  his  own  church  and  yet  entered 
into  active  work  with  this  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation. At  the  first  communion  twenty  united 
with  the  church,  representing  eight  denomina- 
tions. The  church  became  self-supporting, 
trebled  its  contributions,  obtained  a  minister 
for  his  entire  time  and  the  next  two  years 
spent  $750  in  repairs  and  improvements.  After 
three  years  the  plan  has  shown  no  objectionable 
features  and  there  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  the  population  of  the  town  to  account  for 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  church.  The 
card  used  in  this  plan  read  as  follows  : 

"I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  believer  in  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  member  of  the  

church  of   ,  ,  and,  feeling  that  I 

ought  to  be  associated  with  other  Christian 
people  of  this  place  in  the  worship  and  work 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  I  ask  to  be  admitted 

into  the   church  of   

by  affiliation,  with  the  same  standing  as  other 
members  and  without  being  required  to  give  up 
my  present  church  connection  or  renounce  the 
doctrines  for  which  my  denomination  stands. 
If  so  received,  I  promise  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  church,  contribute  to  its  support,  assist 
in  its  work,  seek  its  peace  and  prosperity  and 
strive,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  lead  a  Chris- 
tian life.  I  will  also  cheerfully  concede  to 
all  my  fellow  members  the  same  liberty  of  con- 
science which  I  claim  for  myself. 

(Signed)  

"Union  with  a  Presbyterian  church  on  this 
basis,"  says  one  who  has  tried  this  plan,  "per- 
mits a  man  to  retain  attachment  to  his  former 
church  and  yet  offers  a  way  to  the  only  church 
available  without  lowering  the  Christian  stan- 
dard of  membership.  It  practically  does  not 
make  a  man  a  member  of  two  churches,  be- 
cause those  who  join  by  affiliation  have  been 
absent  from  their  own  church  so  long  as  to 
have  ceased  to  be  counted.  This  plan  adopted 
by  all  the  evangelical  organizations  would  en- 
large its  usefulness,  although  it  is  capable  of 
adaptation  by  individual  churches." 


Church  Efficiency  Standards 

Following  the  idea  of  efficiency  standards 
for  Christian  Endeavor  as  adopted  by  the 
United  Society,  Rev.  Otis  G.  Dale  of  First 
church.  La  Junta,  Colo.,  has  issued  a  leaflet 
setting  forth  standards  for  each  department  of 
his  church.  Marks  are  established  for  ten 
divisions  of  the  church,  including  public  wor- 
ship, midweek  meetings,  pastor,  session,  trustees 
and  deaconesses.  Reports  are  made  monthly. 
Mr.  Dale  wants  an  average  of  three-fourths  of 
the  resident  members  of  the  church  present  at 
morning  worship  and  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers at  evening  worship.  In  order  to  reach 
the  standard  set  for  public  worship,  there 
should  also  be,  he  thinks,  an  average  number 
of  nonmembers  equal  to  one-third  of  the  church 
membership  present  at  morning  worship.  In 
the  evening  the  number  of  nonmembers  should 
be  at  least  one-half  the  number  of  members 
present. 

For  the  pastor  to  be  up  to  standard  he  must 
preach  twice,  conduct  the  midweek  meeting, 
teach  one  special  class  each  week,  respond 
promptly  day  or  night  to  sickness  or  distress 
and  visit  each  family  of  the  congregation  at 
least  once  in  six  months.    The  session  is  held 
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responsible  for  getting  three-fourths  of  the 
membership  to  be  regular  contributors  to  benev- 
olences. The  trustees  are  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions from  at  least  go  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  and  see  that  all  bills  arc 
paid  in  thirty  days.  The  standard  for  Sunday 
school  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  en- 
rollment every  three  months  until  at  least  300 
is  reached^  The  woman's  missionary  society 
is  to  obtain  at  least  one-half  of  the  women 
of  the  church  as  members,  conduct  a  mission 
study  class  and  see  that  each  member  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  missions.  The  Endeavor 
society  is  to  show  a  5  per  cent  increase  a 
month  in  its  own  efficiency  campaign,  and  the 
midweek  services  must  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  one-third  of  the  resident  member- 
ship of  the  church. 


Gets  Younger  People  to  Church 

Church  attendance  among  the  younger  people 
of  Glenville  church  of  Cleveland  is  stimulated 
by  the  distribution  of  a  neat  booklet,  "A  Record 
of  Church  Attendance."  This  is  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Attendance  League,  which 
consists  of  all  young  people  under  15  years  of 
age  who  regularly  attend  the  morning  worship 
and  the  Bible  school.  The  book  has  blank 
pages,  with  space  for  the  date,  text,  who 
preached  the  sermon  and  a  little  about  the  dis- 
course. The  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Anthony, 
inspects  these  books  twice  a  year. 

• — In  order  to  remind  members  of  his  congre- 
gation that  they  had  promised  to  attend  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting.  Dr.  W.  C.  Covert, 
pastor  of  Forty-First  Street  church,  Chicago, 
has  issued  a  card  with  six  coupons.  It  was  so 
arranged  that  the  man  who  agreed  to  attend  the 
special  series  of  services  could  tear  off  a 
coupon  and  carry  it  in  his  vest  pocket  as  a 
reminder.  The  cards  can  also  serve  as  invita- 
tions. 

— A  clever  postal  by  Rev.  E.  Hubert  Broyles, 
pastor  of  Mount  Baker  Park  church,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  points  out  the  advantages  of  attending 
a  church  in  the  neighborhood  rather  than 
spending  carfare  to  go  to  a  distant  place  of 
worship.  His  card  says,  "Church  or  Street 
Car — Who  Gets  Your  Money?" 

— Sunday  school  superintendents  of  New- 
castle, Pa.,  recently  formed  a  City  Sunday 
School  Superintendents'  Council.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  organization  to  meet  once  a  month  to 
talk  over  Sunday  school  work.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Central  Presbyterian 
church. 


Jimmy's  New  Year's  Party 

{Continued  from  page  18/8) 

merrymaking,  they  fell  asleep  and  were  covered 
by  coats  and  wraps,  while  grown  folks  prepared 
the  midnight  dinner  and  made  good  resolutions 
for  the  new  year. 

Ada  Sampson  recited  "Ring,  Happy  Bells, 
Across  the  Snow.''  Jimmy  closed  his  eyes  a 
minute  to  rest  them  and  the  next  thing  he 
knew  he  thought  he  was  dreaming  a  beautiful 
dream.  There  stood  his  Uncle  Jack,  straight 
from  Nome,  Alaska,  in  a  fur  coat  and  a  fur 
cap,  saying,  "Jimmy,  lad  !  Wake  up  !  I  wish 
you  a  happy  New  Year!" 

Jimmj'  tried  not  to  wake  up  because  he 
thought  it  was  a  dream  ;  but  the  next  minute 
his  friends  were  pounding  on  tin  pans,  ringing 
"happy  bells" — cow  bells  to  be  sure,  but  happy 
ones  nevertheless — and  blowing  horns,  causing 
Jimmy  to  open  his  eyes  wide. 

"You  are  my  Uncle  Jack !"  exclaimed  the 
boy ;  "my  Uncle  Jack  that's  been  gone  two 
years  !  Did  you  bring  home  bags  of  gold  from 
Alaska,  Uncle  Jack?" 

"No,  no,  my  lad !"  replied  his  uncle,  "but  I 
had  enough  to  get  here  with,  and  later  I'll  ex- 
plain why  I  didn't  get  here  Christmas,  as  I 
promised  Santa  Claus  I  would  do.  Even  tonight 
the  train  from  the  North  was  so  late  I  almost 
missed  this  party.  You  see  I  met  Santa  Claus 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  big  store  at 
Winnipeg,  and  offered  to  bring  this  pack  for 
him  to  you  and  your  eight  playmates  of  whom 
you've  written.  He  had  the  list  of  names  and 
I  told  him  he  needn't  bother  to  stop  here." 

"But  he  did  !"  exclaimed  Jimmy. 

"He  did,  he  came!"  added  the  wondering 
children,  crowding  around  Jimmy  and  his  uncle. 

"And  he  brought  everything  you  wanted, 
Jimmy  ?" 

"N-no,  he  didn't  bring  my  skates  nor  that 
little  girl's  doll;  but  who  cares?" 
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"I  care!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Jack,  hastily  re- 
moving his  big  coat.  "See  here,  children!  You 
get  in  a  circle  and  see  what's  in  this  pack — your 
skates,  Jimmy,  and  the  little  girl's  doll,  and 
about  a  dozen  things  more  for  each  of  you  nine 
children,  all  marked  with  your  names.  Here's 
'Merry  Christmas  to  Pat'  right  here  in  the  top  !" 

"Oh,  oh,  oh  !"  squealed  the  children. 

"Uncle  Jack,  are  you  rich  ?"  inquired  Jimmy, 
pulling  at  the  big  man's  sleeve.  "My  mother 
said  you'd  come  back  a  rich  man  some  day." 

"No,  Jimmy,  if  it's  money  you  mean,  I'm  not ; 
but  as  I'm  going  to  work  in  the  mill  tomorrow 
and  live  with  you  all  winter,  I  think  perhaps 
I'm  rich  after  a  fashion.    Here's  your  'Mother 


Goose,'  little  Polly  Brown.  Where  is  Polly 
Brown?  Here,  Miss  Polly  I  Santa  Claus  has 
great  wealth  at  Christmas  time.  But  there, 
children,  we  must  hurry.  This  pack  is  a  week 
late  now. ' 

Possibly  there  was  never  a  merrier  dinner 
party  than  that  midnight  dinner  in  the  north 
woods,  where  the  guests  were  seated  without  a 
table  in  the  engine  room  and  everyone  said 
to  everyone  else,  "I  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year  !" 

Moreover,  from  that  day  the  shanty  in  which 
Jimmy  lived  stopped  trying  to  run  away  to 
Nome,  and  the  stovepipe  .itood  straight  ever 
after. 


Business  Sky  Is  Unclouded 


THERE  ARE  FEW  things  more  difficult 
to  forecast  than  business  prospects  six 
months  hence.  This  is  true  not  only  this 
year,  when  a  new  administration  with  a  special 
session  of  Congress  will  complicate  matters, 
but  in  ordinary  years  when  there  are  only  the 
unstable  equations  of  human  nature  and  the 
weather  to  reckon  with.  Even  many  of  those 
bankers  most  closely  in  touch  with  affairs  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  hesitate  to  say  with 


confidence  jvist  what  they  think  will  be  the 
course  of  business  the  coming  year.  With  many 
of  them  this  reticence  is  an  inborn  feeling  of 
conservatism  rather  than  any  fear  that  the 
future  does  not  mean  plenty  of  work  and  an 
abundance  of  business  activity.  Several  of 
those  interviewed  by  The  Continent,  when  they 
turned  their  attention  from  the  demands  of  the 
speculative  market  to  business  in  general, 
adopted  a  decidedly  more  confident  tone. 


An  Unsolicited  Gift  of 

Seventy -Five  Thousand  Dollars 


for  Ministerial  Relief 
and  Sustentation. 


Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
receipt  on  December  seventeenth  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
($75,000)  for  the  Relief  Department  from  a  generous  friend  of  the 
cause,  whose  name  is  not  to  appear.  This  splendid  gift,  which  has 
been  prompted  by  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  Gospel  Ministry 
and  in  particular  by  a  recognition  of  those  who  are  spending  their  lives 
in  missionary  service,  will  be  a  stirring  incentive  for  the  whole  church. 
It  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  other  gifts,  large  and  small,  and  will  greatly 
hearten  the  men  and  women  who  are  on  the  firing  line  of  the  Kingdom. 

MINISTERIAL  RELIEF  AND  SUSTENTATION, 

WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES,  General  Secretary,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  price  of  commodities  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  for  a  generation  and  the  price 
of  bonds  is  lower  than  it  has  been  since  the 
panic  of  1907.  This  latter  condition  is  caused 
largely,  however,  by  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market,  which  in  turn  is  affected  by  the  Balkan 
war.  The  investment  of  large  sums  in  the 
extension  of  business  enterprises  has  also  with- 
drawn considerable  capital  at  other  times  in- 
vested in  bonds. 

"We  can't  see  any  signs  of  a  letup  in  busi- 
ness prosperity,"  said  Ralph  Van  Vechten,  vice- 
president  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  bank,  Chicago.  "I  look  for  the  biggest 
year  in  history  in  191 3.  We  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  influence  of  the  big  crop 
and  we  will  get  still  more  benefits  from  that 
source  later  on.  I  believe  that  whatever  Con- 
gress will  do  will  be  done  quickly  and  I  don't 
believe  there  will  be  the  radical  changes  which 
some  fear." 

In  spite  of  the  political  disturbance  this  year 
the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  ex- 
pected in  many  quarters  has  not  occurred.  Ac- 
cording to  Harrison  B.  Riley,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  the  real 
estate  market  is  active  and  in  his  opinion  non- 
speculative.  He  sees  no  reason  why  this  ac- 
tivity should  not  continue  throughout  the  year 
except  for  fear  of  impending  changes  in  na- 
tional policies.  Lucius  Teter  is  watching  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration  with  a  fear 
that  something  may  be  done  to  interfere  with 
present  prosperity.  He  is  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and 
says  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  savings 
accounts.  This  in  his  opinion  represents,  how- 
ever, a  buying  power  rather  than  a  buying  in- 
clination. The  lower  prices  for  farm  products 
this  year  will  tend  to  curtail  somewhat  the 
potential  purchasing  ability  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts compared  to  what  it  might  have  been 
with  prices  current  a  year  ago.  "But  the  coun- 
try is  not  going  to  the  bowwows,"  said  Mr. 
Teter,  "although  there  is  a  cautiousness  in 
many  quarter?." 

My  First  Investment 

BY  G.  F.  CARSON 
A  Subscriber  of  The  Continent.  Peoria,  111. 

WE  ARE  OFTEN  told  that  "first  impres- 
sions are  lasting,"  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case  with  my  first  investment 
experience.    The  particular  impression  that  has 
stayed  with  me  for  over  twenty-five  years  is 
a  wrong  one,  but  it  lasts. 

My  first  investment  was  the  purchase  of  a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  the  semiarid  regions, 
costing  $800.  I  held  the  land  for  over  twenty 
years,  paying  taxes,  and  sold  it  for  $400.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  a  poor  business  transaction,  but 
it  was  a  sl)lendid  lesson  for  me  in  the  school 
of  experience  and  the  tuition  none  too  high. 
I  was  an  inexperienced  and  almost  ignorant 
young  man  and  bought  this  land  without  proper 
advice  or  knowledge  of  its  value  or  probable 
enhancement. 

The  wrong  impression,  that  investments  in 
real  estate  are  not  desirable,  has  never  left  me, 
except  as  in  later  years  I  have  broadened  in 
mind  and  experience  and  can  now  see  that 
the  trouble  was  not  with  the  kind  of  investment 
but  with  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  investor. 

In  later  years,  when  I  became  successful  in 
making  investments,  I  confined  them  for  a  long 
period  to  industrial  securities,  with  whose  un- 
derlying values  I  have  been  thoroughly  familiar. 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  I  became 
sufficiently  interested  in  farm  mortgage  loans 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  that  class 
of  securities.  My  early,  unfortunate  experience 
led  me  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  at  first,  but  in- 
vestigation pioved  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
that  the  first  mortgage  placed  on  good  improved 
farm  lands  was  a  very  desirable  investment 
not  only  for  safety  but  also  for  good  profit. 
Since  that  time  my  belief  in  this  security  has 
been  strengthened. 

,  The  first  consideration  for  the  inexperienced 
investor  is  to  secure  the  advice  of  some  re- 
liable, experienced  firm  or  individual.  I  am 
sure  that  my  first  investment  would  have  been 
profitable  if  I  had  been  guided  by  someone 
whose  knowledge,  experience  and  responsibility 
were  dependable. 

My  first  wrong  impression  was  very  hard  to 
eradicate,  but  through  it  I  have  learned  the 
very  beneficial  lesson  that  before  investing  I 
should  very  thoroughly  investigate  all  the  con- 


ditions surrounding  the  security  and  deal  with 
people  who  are  reliable  as  to  experience,  judg- 
ment and  responsibility. 

The  Present  Popularity  of 
the  Farm  Mortgage 

BY  A.  N.  DRAKE 
President  Drake  &  Ballard  Investment  Co. 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  the  farm  mortgage 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  in- 
vestments for  people  of  small  and  large 
means,  but  especially  in  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  security.  It  was  the  experience  of 
three  of  the  largest  loan  companies  in  Minne- 
apolis that  the  months  of  January  and  February 


of  1912  were  the  record  months  in  their  his- 
tory of  over  thirty  years  for  mortgage  sales. 
This  condition,  continued  through  the  year, 
with  all  of  the  large  companies  hardly  able 
to  supply  the  demand,  is  indicative  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  this  class  of  securities  is  held. 
This  demand  speaks  well  for  the  present  and 
prospective  prosperity  of  the  country,  its  in- 
vestors as  V  ell  as  its  borrowers. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  farm 
mortgage  has  proved  its  stability.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  has  shown  itself  stronger 
than  ever.  Even  in  years  when  crops  were 
small,  interest  has  been  paid  promptly,  and 
no  intimation  of  any  stringency  has  reached  the 
investor  in  the  East,  so  far  as  his  securities 
were  concerned. 

The  record  of  thirty  years  without  a  loss  to 
a  client  of  reliable  companies  has  been  main- 


$70,000   TRAIN  LOAD 
OF  COTTON  BEING  SHIPPED 
TO  COMPRESS 


Cotton,  Com,  Wheat,  Oats  and  Alfalfa  are  the  "Interest  Payers  ' 


About  Oklahoma 

CDo  you  remember  "The  Run"  into  Oklahoma?  This  was  back  In  the  late  '80s.  Uncle  Sam 
opened  what  was  then  known  as  the  Indian  Country  to  settlement.  That  was  23  years  ago— 
when  the  settlers  came  in.  From  North,  East  and  South  they  came  to  make  homes.  There  has 
been  a  marvelous  change  since  then ;  marvelous,  because  accomplished  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  Western  half  of  the  state  was  rich  farm  land.  In  Indian  days  it  was  covered  with  tall  grass. 
Broken  by  occasional  streams  and  small  creeks,  fringed  with  timber,  It  was  well  watered.  This 
section  is  now  a  vast  agricultural  community.  Each  ItiO  acres  is  a  farm  home,  improved  and 
largely  in  cultivation.  Good  roads  to  market  towns  on  the  nearby  railroads,  rural  telephones, 
school  houses,  churches  and  dally  Rural  Free  Delivery  mall  remind  the  farmers  of  their  former 
homes,  in  the  older  states. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  has  been  termed  "The  Pennsylvania  of  Oklahoma."  It  was 
more  rolling  and  broken  than  farther  west  and  mostly  timbered.  In  this  section  have  been  devel- 
oped rich  oll-flelds.  coal  mines,  stone  quarries,  cement  and  plaster  mills.  Natural  gas,  carried 
over  the  state  by  pipe  lines,  furnishes  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  favorable 
combination  of  a  rich  farming  community,  with  all  kinds  of  natural  mineral  resources  so  conven- 
iently at  hand,  is  making  Oklahoma  a  great  state. 

Our  Service  to  Investors 

Twenty  years  ago— in  1893-we  began  In  a  small  way  to  make  loans  to  farmers.  After  receiv- 
^i,  ing  title  to  their  lands,  they  needed  money  to  put  up  better  buildings,  buy  more  live-stock, 
or  to  buy  their  neighbor's  farm.  The  farmer  borrows  and  uses  money  just  as  does  the  merchant 
and  business  man,  to  make  more  money.  Locally  there  are  not  the  Idle  funds  that  there  are  in 
the  East,  so  the  farmers  come  to  us  to  borrow.  The  mortgages  thus  obtained  have  proven  to 
be  good  Investments. 

Through  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  our  Eastern  clients,  our  business  has  grown.  One 
satisfied  customer  has  brought  another.  The  firm  has  considerable  capital  and  surplus,  which  it 
keeps  , Invested  in  mortgages.  It  also  has  now  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  and  largest 
Mortgage  House  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state. 

In  the  past  20  years  a  trained  organization  has  been  built  up.  Our  salaried  Examiners  know  land 
values.  Title  Attorneys  pass  on  the  mortgage  papers  and  abstracts.  An  efficient  Collection 
Department  sees  that  the  Eastern  Investors  get  their  interest  checks  promptly  when  due.  We  do 
the  worrying.  We  have  established  a  reputation  in  Oklahoma  which  can  be  Investigated.  Look 
us  up  for  yourself,  or  ask  your  Banker,  Pastor  or  Lawyer  to  do  it  for  you. 

If  your  funds  do  not  earn  6  per  cent  clear  of  expense. 
h>hy  not  Write  for  Mortgage  List  No.  706— Also  our  Booklet 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  (Inc.) 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  INCORPORATED  UNDER  LAWS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Business  Founded  1892  Capital  and  Surplus  $145,000.00 
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tained.  Conservatively  placed  farm  mortgages 
have  demonstrated  their  power  to  withstand 
the  most  ses'ere  strain  that  can  be  placed  upon 
them — a  short  crop  or  a  crop  failure. 

The  past  years  have  shown  the  farm  mort- 
gages to  be  especially  desirable  for  the  in- 
vestment of  the  funds  of  estates,  widows  and 
people  who  are  not  able  to  look  after  invest- 
ments which  are  subject  to  fluctuation.  These 
mortgages  when  well  placed  on  good  improved 
farms  are  absolutely  secure  and  require  no 
further  attention  if  placed  by  a  reliable  firm. 

The  stability  of  the  farm  mortgage  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  increasing  demand. 
It  is  far  removed  from  all  conditions  which 
cause  fluctuation.  Harmful  legislation,  polit- 
ical unrest  and  financial  depression  have  but 
little  effect  upon  it.  It  has  no  degree  of  spec- 
ulative character,  yet  it  has  a  more  stable  value 
than  most  other  investments.  It  can  itself  be 
worth  no  more  at  its  maturity  than  at  its 
negotiation,  but  the  security  for  it  has  often 
doubled  in  value — a  circumstance  that  is  true 
of  very  few  other  investments.  The  best  se- 
curity on  earth  is  the  earth  itself — a  mortgage 
on  the  home  of  the  progressive  farmer  of  today. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  borrowers.  The  farmer  is  a  producer  and 
a  distributer  of  wealth.  He  is  the  most  nearly 
independent  of  any  class  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem of  today.  At  the  same  time  that  the  farm 
mortgage  represents  the  capital  for  his  busi- 
ness, it  is  an  incumbrance  upon  his  home.  In 
it  his  wife  and  family  have  an  interest. 

Because  the  farm  is  the  foundation  of  our 
wealth,  the  investments  which  have  the  farm  as 
their  base  are  the  foundation  of  our  income ; 
and  as  the  wealth  represented  by  our  produc- 
tive soil  is  staple,  so  is  the  return  from  those 
investments. 

But  at  this  time  there  should  be  a  word 
of  caution.  With  this  demand  for  mortgages 
and  the  amount  of  money  available  for  in- 
vestment, interest  rates  must  be  reduced.  In- 
vestors should  not  demand  a  more  excessive 
rate  than  is  obtainable  with  sound  security.  It 
is  better  to  buy  from  reputable  houses  that 
make  loans  to  net  the  investor  5  or  6  per  cent 
than  to  take  any  chances.  And,  too,  when 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  mortgage  invest- 
ments unscrupulous  companies  become  care- 
less and  to  secure  a  better  rate  make  loans 
which  are  not  conservative.  In  times  of  great 
prosperity,  such  as  these,  the  loaning  houses, 
as  well  as  the  investors,  will  do  well  to  exercise 
their  usual  conservatism,  and  investors  should 
carefully  investigate  the  reliability  of  the 
houses  with  whom  they  deal. 

*'Can  I  Buy  Securities  by 
Mail  with  Safety?" 

BY  A.  MARTIN  KINGKADE 
Treasurer  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

THE  SELECTION  of  securities  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  and  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  every  person  who  has 
funds  for  investment.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  funds  in  question  be  savings,  an  estate  or 
trust  funds.  All  require  safety  and  fair  in- 
terest returns. 

Many  people  today  are  receiving  only  3 
and  4  per  cent  on  their  money.  These  are 
not  the  business  men  of  the  country  but  the 
people  of  moderate  means — the  private  in- 
vestors. Their  funds  are  deposited  in  savings 
banks,  or  invested  in  listed  securities,  from 
which  they  do  not  obtain  the  full  earning  power 
of  their  money.  In  some  cases  this  is  done 
through  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  the  only 
safe  way;  in  others,  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  investment  opportunities.  They 
do  not  know  where  to  obtain  investm.ents 
which  will  be  more  profitable,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  absolute  safety. 

Once  the  investor  realizes  that  he  might 
make  more  profitable  use  of  his  money,  he 
asks:  "Where  can  I  buy  securities?"  The 
pages  of  his  favorite  magazine  answer  this 
by  offering  him  bonds  and  mortgages.  The 
next  question  is:  "Can  I  buy  securities  by 
mail  with  safety?"  He  would  much  prefer 
leaving  the  money  in  the  bank  at  3  per  cent 
to  taking  any  chances  with  it.  In  seeking 
an  avenue  through  which  he  may  invest  his 
funds  at  a  higher  rate,  his  first  consideration 
is,  as  it  should  be,  safety  for  the  principal. 

This  is  the  day  of  banking  and  business  by 
mail.  Many  hundreds  of  investors  throughout 
the  country  are  banking  and  buying  securities 


Our  Mortgages  Are  Purchased 


BY 


8  Ufe  Insurance  Companies 

Because  They  Meet  the  Three  Important  Conditions  for  the 
Satisfactory  Investment— SAFETY,  GOOD  RATE 
AND  PERFECT  CONVENIENCE 


Safety 


Protected  by  highly  improved  real 
estate,  in  value  never  less  than 
double  the  amount  of  loan,  and  in  most  cases 
largely  exceeding  this. 

Rale  6%  to  7% 

return  of  six  to  seven  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  loan,  length  of  time,  etc. 

TonVPniPlir**  ^^'^  moitgages  cause  ab- 
\.UllVeniCnLe  solutely  no  trouble  or 
worry  to  the  investor.  We  assume  all  respon- 
sibility, handling  all  details — collecting  inter- 
est and  principal  and  remitting  in  NewYork 
Exchange  without  cost.  Our  mortgages 
make  a  splendid  investment  not  only  for  the 
large  but  for  the  small  investor.  They  are 
ideal  for  the  minister's  savings,  for  the  widow, 
and  for  religious,  educational,  trust  and  other 
business  institutions. 


Our  Experience 


We  have  had  many 


(over  20  years)  in  the  placing  of  Real  Estate 
Loans,  and  have  always  satisfied  our  clients  in 
every  particular.     Not  a  loss  to  a  single 


investor.  We  operate  in  the  famous  Black 
Waxy  Belt  of  North  Central  Texas,  which 
offers  unusually  desirable  opportunities  for  real 
estate  loans.  The  rapid  development  of  this 
section  furnishes  a  constant  demand  for  more 
capital  and  at  the  same  time  enhances  the  value 
of  the  security  upon  which  the  loans  arc  placed. 
We  hand.o  first  liens  only,  secured  by  rich, 
highly  developed  farm  lands  or  highly  im- 
proved, income-producing  city  property.  Al- 
ways personally  inspect  security  and  never 
advance  more  than  50^  of  our  own  valuation. 

Investigation 

lIlVCMlgdUUn  vestigation  of  our  personal 
DACirPf)  character,  financial  standing  and 
lycailCU  njethods.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  vou  both  bank  and  clientele  refer- 
ences in  Fort  Worth,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  other  cities  if  desired. 

If  you  have  $500  and  up  available  for 
investment,  write  to  us  for  information 
about  the  high-class  mortgages  which  we 
have  on  hand  ready  for  delivery.  Send 
today  for  our  list. 


Address  R.  B.  BISHOP,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 


Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building 


Reynolds  Mortgage  Co,, 


FORT  WORTH, 
TEXAS 


For  One  of  Moderate  Means 

AS  WELL  AS  FOR  THE  LARGE  INVESTOR 

The  Farm  Mortgage 

makes  the  ideal  investment.  You  need  not  have  $10,000,  $5,000,  or  even  $1,000  (though 
those  amounts  can  be  placed  with  perfect  tafety  and  at  excellent  profit  in  our  larger  loans) 
but  your  $400,  $500,  or  $600  will  buy  a  security  which  will  free  you  from  all  worry  as  to  the 
safety  of  your  money  and  bring  you  regularly,  without  fail,  an  interest  much  better  than  your 
savings  bank  can  give  you.  As  to  our  experience  and  reliability,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  been  operating  continuously  in  one  of  the  best  loan  fields  for  over  35  years,  investing  a 
total  of  over  $25,000,000,  without  a  single  loss  to  an  investor.  Our  organization  is  made  up 
of  thoroughly  competent  men  of  long  experience.  Best  financial  and  clientele  references. 
Let  us  send  you  our  list  of  choice  loans  and  tell  you  something  about  the  splendid  field  in 
which  we  operate.  Even  though  you  may  not  be  ready  to  invest  just  at  this  time,  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  all  possible  information  about  our  field  for  your  future  use.   Drop  us  a  line. 

J.  L.  PETTYJOHN  &  CO.,  OLATHE,  KANSAS 


6 


% 


The  American  Investment  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Otla.,  have  for  years  negotiated  their  real  estate  mortgages  with 
the  understanding  that  the  InTestor  may  relnspect  the  securities 
at  the  expense  of  the  loan  company,  and  If  for  any  reason  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  they  will  cash  them  back 
at  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  accrued  Interest,  and  each 
loan  Is  made  knowing  that  It  must  be  measured  by  this  high  standard. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

References:  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  New  England  Savings 
Banks.  W.^l.TER  B.  rA.SCaA.1.1.,  President. 


FARM 
LOANS 


PlaceYour  Funds  in  Safe  Securities. 

No  matter  If  you  have  a  large  or  small  amount  for  Investment,  a  well  placed  First  Mortgage  upon  an  Improved  or 
cultivated  farm  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  payment  ol 
Interest  and  principal  at  maturity. 

My  offerings  range  In  amounts  from  «500.00  to  S5.000.00  bearing  5}%  and  6%  Interest.  All  loans  carefully  inspected  and 
closed  with  our  own  funds  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Interest  and  principal  collected  without  charge.  Correspond- 
ence Invited  and  detailed  Information  with  references  and  list  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

C.  W.  H  ART,  Prosldent  Merchants'  Bank,  Bryant,  S.  D. 
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through  correspondence.  The  house  with 
which  the  writer  is  connected  sells  farm  mort- 
gages to  an  American  missionary  in  Syria. 
This  man  has  never  even  seen  a  member  of  the 
firm.  A  letter  is  thirty  days  old  when  it 
reaches  him,  and  it  takes  two  months  to  get  an 
answer.  Yet  his  business  receives  the  same 
personal  care  and  attention  as  though  he  lived 
in  the  next  town. 

Select  your  investment  house  carefully.  In 
buying  securities,  the  first  step  should  be  to 
investigate  the  character  of  the  house  with 
whom  you  expect  to  deal.  This  is  considered 
customary,  and  they  should  gladly  furnish  ref- 
erences. It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
obtain  this  information ;  their  business  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  establish  a  record.  In 
their  constant  dealings  with'  the  public  they 
earn  for  themselves  a  reputation,  sometimes 
good  and  sometimes  bad.  The  feeling  in  the 
community  regarding  them  is  a  pretty  accurate 
indication  of  their  methods  of  doing  business. 
If  they  are  not  honest  at  home,  they  will  hardly 
treat  fairly  the  investor  who  places  confidence 
in  them.  If  they  have  not  been  established 
long  enough  to  make  such  a  record  and  secure 
experience,  it  may  be  better  to  let  them  alone 
Between  an  investment  house  and  an  agent 
there  is  a  wide  diflterence.  The  agent  causes 
an  investor  to  make  a  loan  without  first  puttinc 
his  own  funds  into  it.  Like  the  bond  broker, 
once  the  investment  is  placed,  he  is  no  longer 
interested.  The  larger  firms  make  mortgage 
loans  and  buy  issues  of  bonds  with  their  own 
funds.  This  is  a  guaranty  of  their  faith  in  the 
investment.  The  investor  needs  such  service 
as  investment  houses  give.  There  are  plenty 
of  reliable  investment  houses  in  the  country 
who  point  with  pride  to  their  clean  record  of 
many  years.  Full  confidence  is  necessary  to 
satisfactory  business  relations.  The  investor 
should  be  able  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  house.  Some  magazines 
look  up  the  records  and  business  of  advertisers 
before  admitting  them  to  their  columns.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  magazine  would  likely 
bring  you  in  detail  all  the  information  you  will 
need. 

■After  satisfying  yourself  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibility and  methods  of  the  house,  the  next 
step  is  the  selecting  of  the  securities  them- 
selves. If  the  investment  is  to  be  a  farm  mort- 
gage, the  surroundings  and  location  of  the 
property,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  improve- 
ments, present  and  prospective  value  are  the 
facts  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  abstract  of  title  should  be  examined.  This 
shows  where  the  borrower  secured  his  title  to 
the  property,  and  that  the  mortgage  offered  is 
a  first  lien  of  record.  Along  with  the  security, 
the  borrower  should  also  be  investigated.  While 
the  lands  securing  the  mortgage  may  be  val- 
uable, the  borrower  should  be  capable  and  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  his  obligations.  In  other 
words,  the  "moral  hazard"  should  be  looked 
into. 

In  buying  bonds,  the  facts  regarding  the 
security  and  the  legality  of  the  issue  are  the 
things  to  look  into.  All  these  facts  are  secured 
by  the  officials  of  the  mortgage  and-  bond 
houses  by  personal  investigation.  They  are  fur- 
nished the  prospective  investor  when  he  is 
offered  the  securities.  Confidence  can  "usually 
be  placed  in  these  statements.  However,  in- 
dependent investigations  may  be  made  if  de- 
sired. ■  Location  of  farms  is  established  by 
government  survey,  section,  township  and 
range.  One  can  secure  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  security  in  his  own  way  from 
disinterested  parties  in  the  locality  where  the 
property  is  situated. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  give  a  word  of  ad- 
vice :  Remember  that  the  "risk  increases  with 
the  rate."  It's  not  worth  while  to  risk  the 
principal  for  a  little  extra  interest.  Do  busi- 
ness with  some  established,  responsible  house. 
If  this  is  done  you  will  have  little  cause  for 
regret  or  worry. 

A  Security  in  the  Making 

BY  EUGENE  J.  KOOP 
With  Spencer  Trask  &  Company 

HOW  LITTLE  does  the  average  man  think 
of  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  is 
represented  in  the  bond  circular  he  care- 
lessly opens  in  his  morning's  rnail.  The  few 
terse  sentences  containing  an  epitome  of  the 
proposition ;  the  figures  to  back  up  the  state- 
ments made ;  the  statistics  seemingly  flung  to- 
gether to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  page  ; 


Stability,  Courtesy  and  Efficiency  Have  Been 
the  Factors  in  the  Growth  of  the 

Illiiu>isTraM&SaTi^ 

Without  the  Assistance  of  Mergers  or 
Consolidations  of  Other  Banks 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  and  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

$14,500,000.00 

LA  SALLE  ST.  and  JACKSON  BLVD. 


Protected  Farm  Mortgages 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

31  years  Residence.   28  years  Banking  and  Negotiat- 
ing Farm  Mortgages. 

$3,000,000  SOLD 

Without  loss  of  a  dollar  interest  or  principal.  This  experience  and 
moral  obligation  felt  toward  my  patrons  assures  you  protection. 

WALTER   L.  WILLIAMSON, 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


7% 

20  Years  successful  experience  placing  LOANS  in  the  Southwest 

11 

Choice  FARM  LOANS  In  the  RED  RIVER  Valley  In  S.  E.  Oklahoma,  N.  E.  Texas  and 
S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Improved  farms  at  not  to  exceed  33J*  actual  value  of  security. 
The  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  com,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average 
annual  rainfall  45  Inches  and  good  soil,  Insuring  certainty  and  fulfillment.  Diversified 
farming;  prosperous  community.             Write  for  information,  booklet  and  map. 

THE  SECURITY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

Individual  retponsibility  over  $1 ,000,000.       Broad  St.,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texat 

6%    NORTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA 
FARM   MORTGAGES  O 

We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale.  First  Mortgages  on  Farms  In  Northeastern  Oklahoma.  Titles  guar 
anleed.  Interest  collected  without  expense  to  investor.  Highest  of  bank  references.  Write  for  descriptive  Booklet. 


PARKER-WISE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 


VINITA,  OKLAHOMA 


Mortgage  Money  Wanted 

You  may  obtain  7%  on  Western  Washington 
loans.  Quarter  century  in  this  field.  No  client 
ever  lost  a  dollar.  Highest  banking  creden- 
tials. Write  for  listings. 

LENNOX  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
206  Eqnilable  Boildinf,  Tacoma,  Waihington 

BaMaiaiaMisjEMaMaisMaMaiaMiaajaMsiaiaMfl 


QOOD  6%  Farm  Mortgages 

Tha  BEST  and  SAFEST  Investment  on  Earth. 

Write  us  for  information  regarding  our  Farm  Mortgages  on 
lands  located  in  the  fertile  James  River  Valley,  North 
Dakota.  We  guarantee  to  look  after  collection  of  Interest  so 
that  the  Investment  will  net  you  6%.  Write  us  for  lists. 

H.  J.  J  JHNSON  LAND  AND  CATTLE  CO. 

OAKES.    ■    -    •     NORTH  DAKOTA 


g%  Net  '^^"'^ 


for  30  years 


First  Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale  by  us  net  Investors  6% 
collected  and  remitted  free  and  have  been  tested  fonSO  years. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "C"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D- 


6 

% 


We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
First  Mortgages  on  Im- 
proved Farms,  also  on 
City  Residences  and  Busi- 
ness Property.  Titles  guar- 
anteed. Interest  collected 
without  expense  to  investor. 
Descriptions  mailed  on  request 

JEFFERSON  TRUST  CO. 
MoAIester     -  Oklahoma 
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these  in  reality  represent  the  painstaking  work 
not  only  of  days  but  of  months,  frequently  of 
years — the  history  of  an  industry  in  the  mak- 
ing, or  the  history  of  one  that  has  survived 
the  growing  pains  of  youth  and  now  in  its 
manhood  compels  attention  for  the  financing 
of  its  further  and  future  development. 

The  circular  may  therefore  be  said  to  act 
as  the  link  that  connects  the  seller  with  the 
buyer.  But  how  is  the  buyer  to  know  that  the 
statements  made  are  true  and,  if  true,  that  the 
proposition  rests  on  a  foundation  so  firm  that 
the  waves  of  an  incoming  or  outgoing  ad- 
ministration will  not  shake  it  from  its  base ; 
that  the  properties  themselves  are  of  a  char- 
acter that  do  not  deteriorate  quickly,  and  that 
the  earning  power  is  sufficiently  large  and  suf- 
ficiently steady  to  carry  the  enterprise  over 
any  period  of  business  depression  ? 

This  is  indeed  a  problem  that  an  investor  is 
rarely  able  to  solve  for  himself,  or,  if  he  can, 
that  the  time  and  expense  involved  warrant 
his  spending  every  time  he  has  money  to  in- 
vest. Then  who  is  to  do  this  for  the  investor; 
on  whom  is  he  to  reply,  and  from  whom  is  he 
to  obtain  the  precise  information,  and  in  con- 
densed form,  that  will  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  judgment?  Here  we  have  the  real  crux 
of  the  whole  matter. 

If  he  is  an  experienced,  man  of  affairs — 
and  if  he  is  not,  then  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  caution — the  first  step  he  should  take 
is  to  ascertain  the  standing  and  reputation  of 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  interest  him  in 
the  proposition.  This  simple  though  vital  step 
is  frequently  overlooked,  or  is  taken  only  too 
often  after  the  first  rumbling  of  trouble  has 
been  heard.  It  is  precisely  this  carelessness 
in  the  initial  stages  of  an  investigation  that 
gives  the  unscrupulous  promoter  his  chance 
and  opens  the  way  to  losses  that  run  up  an- 
nually into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  An 
investigation  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned 
presents  no  special  difficulty,  as  the  standing  of 
a  responsible  firm  can  readily  be  determined 
through  rating  agencies,  through  banks  or 
through  some  responsible  friend,  if  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  has  no  bank  account  of  his  own. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  proposition 
is  presented  by  a  house  with  an  established 
reputation.  Would  it  not  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  recipient  of  the  circular  to  know 
by  what  means  the  banking  house  had  assured 
itself  of  the  soundness  of  the  issue  it  was  of- 
fering, and  on  what  grounds  it  had  based  its 
conclusions?  Evidently  each  proposition  has 
certain  characteristics  especially  its  own,  each 
has  its  good  points  and  its  weak  onesv  but 
each  must  stand  on  some  broad  foundation,  on 
some  basic  factors  well  established  through 
years  of  trial  and  experience. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  bond  of  a 
character  now  very  popular — the  bond  of  a 
company  producing  light,  heat  and  power — and 
trace  its  origin  and  subsequent  history.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  the  high- 
grade  investment  banking  houses  place  their 
name  on  no  circular  offering  a  purely  construc- 
tive proposition — that  is,  the  proposition  that 
has  gone  no  further  than  the  dream  of  the  pro- 
moter. It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  go  into  all  the  phases  of  its 
embryonic  stage.  In  a  few  words,  however, 
and  speaking  therefore  very  generally,  such  a 
proposition  is  generally  financed  by  a  group  of 
men  who  live  in  the  locality  where  the  piants 
are  to  be  erected  and  have  faith  in  the  growth 
of  the  community  to  be  served,  or  else  by  those 
who  have  interests  that  would  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  development.  Either  of  these 
groups  accept  stocks  or  bonds  for  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  enterprise,  and  these  securi- 
ties are  either  held  by  them  or  by  their  friends 
until  the  company  has  been  operating  for 
some  years  and  has  proved  its  earning  power. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion was  properly  conceived  in  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  necessary  no  doubt  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  undertaking — a  larger  plan  has 
become  necessary,  wires  must  be  placed  under- 
ground or  carried  overhead  on  poles,  or  an  ex- 
tension is  necessary  to  tap  some  new  field  or 
to  make  a  connection  with  another  company  of 
like  character,  whereby  the  source  of  power 
may  be  enlarged,  the  increased  output  find  new 
markets  or  the  cost  of  operation  be  reduced 
through  elimination  of  duplicate  organizations. 

It  is  at  one  or  other  of  these  points  that 
the  investment  banking  house  is  approached 
to  undertake  the  necessary  financing.  A  con- 
ference is  arranged  at  which  the  officials  of  the 
company  are  put  through  a  searching  inquiry 


— we  should  like  to  say  a  searching  inquisition. 
The  bankers  having  ascertained  in  advance  the 
character  of  the  men  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  reputation  of  its  management, 
will  want  main  facts  about  the  franchises  under 
v/hich  the  company  operates ;  the  present  re- 
placement value  of  the  proposition  as  well  as 
its  capitalization ;  the  earnings  for  several  years 
back — if  possible  five  years  ;  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  territory  served,  the  physical  char- 
acteristics and  what  is  the  present  population 
and  probable  growth  of  the  community  served, 
as  this  has  a  material  bearing  on  the  probable 
growtii  of  the  business  itself;  whether  the 
plants  are  up-to-date  and  have  been  well  main- 
tained, and  last  but  not  least,  what  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  community  toward  the  enterprise. 

A  little  thought  will  readily  show  that  out 
of  these  fundamental  questions  innumerable 
small  ones  spring  forth,  each  one,  however, 
having  its  direct  influence  on  the  final  judg- 
ment that  is  to  be  rendered,  just  as  a  puzzle 
picture  is  incomplete  if  the  smallest  piece  is 
not  in  its  proper  place.  Assuming  that  all 
of  these  points,  large  and  small,  have  been 
found  satisfactory,  the  bankers  employ  special 
engineers,  trained  in  the  investigation  of  the 
particular  class  of  properties  under  considera- 
tion, to  go  over  the  plants;  accountants  are 
directed  to  make  a  minute  examination  of 
books  and  records,  and  lawyers  are  engaged 
either  to  draw  up  the  mortgage  or  to  pass  upon 
the  terms  of  the  existing  one. 

After  all  these  investigations,  examinations 
and  reports  have  been  completed,  and  they 
are  satisfactory,  the  banking  house  is  in  a 
position  to  ofifer  to  its  clients  and  to  the  public 
an  investment  which  has  all  the  qualities  of  a 
substantial  and  conservative  investment,  and 
when  a  business  man  receives  a  circular  issued 
under  such  auspices  and  conditions  the  main 
question  he  has  to  ask  himself  is,  Have  I  the 
funds  wherewith  to  buy  ? 

How  I  Started  Saving 

BY  AN  AMATEUR  INVESTOR 

A THRIFTY  GERMAN  woman,  who  came 
to  our  house  as  a  seamstress,  sug- 
gested one  day  to  my  father  that  he 
should  be  my  banker  and  pay  interest  on  my 
savings.  I,  a  lad  of  lo,  had  then  accumulated 
$4,  which  I  had  carefully  husbanded  against 
the  blandishments  of  the  corner  grocery.  My 
father  encouraged  me  with  8  per  cent  interest 
on  my  savings.  Each  interest  day  I  was  sure 
that  the  right  amount  was  entered  and  worked 
hard  to  add  other  dollars  to  my  little  "fortune," 
In  time  I  had  $ioo.  With  this  sum,  which 
took  me  eight  or  ten  years  to  accumulate,  my 
father  put  some  of  his  own  money  and  bought 
a  small  mortgage  on  a  near-by  farm.  My  hard- 
est struggle  was  that  first  hundred  dollars ; 
after  that  it  was  easier,  for  ray  earning  capacity 
was  increasing,  Some  time  after  I  left  the  uni- 
versity there  was  $i,ooo  to  my  credit,  all  safely 
loaned  on  real  estate  through  my  father,  who 
invested  money  for  others  in  a  small  way. 

But  soon  after  this  I  made  my  first  false 
step.  I  was  a  subscriber  to  Success  Magazine, 
now  defunct,  and  was  offered  an  opportunity  to 
invest  in  their  bonds.  It  was  carefully  ex- 
plained in  elaborately  printed  circulars  that  the 
bonds  were  secured  by  the  big  plant  of  the 
company  and  guaranteed  by  another  company 
with  a  similar  name  organized  in  an  adjoin- 
ing state ;  large  profits  were  assured.  Think- 
ing it  better  not  to  have  all  my  eggs  in  one 
basket,  I  sent  the  company  $ioo,  without  ask- 
ing the  advice  of  my  father,  who  in  his  early 
manhood  had  invested  in  a  local  plow  com- 
pany, the  stock  of  which  he  still  held,  although 
the  company  was  no  more. 

I  clipped  my  coupon  every  six  months  and 
assured  myself  I  was  a  bondholder.  Then 
came  disillusion.  One  day .  I  received  a  brief 
statement  from  a  New  York  bank  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  money  to  cover  the  interest 
coupon.  It  has  never  been  made  quite  clear 
to  me  what  became  of  the  large  assets  which 
seemed  to  be  back  of  the  company  when  I  sent 
them  my  money,  but  I  am  told  I  will  only  get 
back  $1  for  my  original  $ioo. 

My  next  investment  was  in  a  home,  having 
married  in  the  meantime.  After  searching  care- 
fully a  growing  portion  of  a  large  city,  I  paid 
$3,850  for  a  house  and  lot.  The  house  had 
been  built  for  two  years  and  was  in  excellent 
condition.  I  paid  $2,000  cash  and  assumed  a 
mortgage  for  the  balance.  This  I  succeeded 
in  paying  off  before  it  was  due,  thus  saving  the 


Well  Selected 

FARM  MORTGAGES 

should  form  a  good  percentage 
of  the  Investment  of 

TRUST  FUNDS 

The  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
places  at  the  disposal  of  persons  or  cor- 
porations acting  in  a  Trust  capacity,  a 
legal  investment  for  Trust  Funds  in  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Minnesota,  at  a  net  return 
of  from  4^  %  to  5  %  We  have  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  first  FARM  MORT- 
GAGES to  investors  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where, and  such  investments  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  to  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number. 

We  operate  in  the  Corn-Belt  and  aim  to 
make  only  prime,  well-margined  loans. 

We  can  fill  almost  any  investment  re 
quirement  from  $1,500  to  $1,500,000  in 
maturities  from  3  to  10  years.  Special 
requests  for  lists  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention and  where  the  investment  require- 
ment is  stated,  special  amounts  will  be 
listed  to  give  prospective  investors  a 
good   selection  from  which  to  choose. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Farm  Mortgages, 
as  an  Investment  for  Trust  Funds." 
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MERCHANT|g 


I 
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XOMPANY 


FA.RM    LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON,  Manager 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 


TIME  TESTED 
PANIC  PROOF 

Positively  Secured 

THE  FARM 
MORTGAGE 

When  your  money  is  invested  in  high 
grade  First  Farm  Mortgages  you  need 
have  no  worry  either  as  to  your  princi- 
pal or  your  interest.  This  class  of  se- 
curities is  the  ideal  investment  for  the 
man  or  woman  or  institution  that  de- 
sires, first,  safety,  and  then  a  reasonably 
good  profit.  The  improved  farm  back 
of  your  investment  is  amp'e  security 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  business  de- 
pressions, fire  or  other  accidents  that 
might  sweep  away  the  security  back 
of  some  other  kind  of  investment.  I 
sell  my  loans  to  insurance  companies, 
trustees  of  estates  and  individuals. 
Write  to-day  for  my  interesting  booklet  C. 

Best  of  References  Given  on  Request 

GEO.  R.  FISH,  Investment  Broker 

ARDMORE  OKLAHOMA 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 

Our  farm  mortgage  investment  service  to  cus- 
tomers means  the  careful  supervision  of  every 
piece  of  property  offered  as  security  for  farm 
loans,  until  interest  and  principal  have  been  paid 
in  full.    Jt  also  means 

1st.    That  every  farm  has  been  inspected  by  an  im- 

paitial  examiner. 
2nd.    That  we  euaiantee  the  title  to  every  piece  of 

land  securing  our  farm  moitgraees. 
5rd.    That  we  collect  and  remit  principal  and  interest 

without  charge. 
4th.    That  we  investigate  the  records  each  year  to  see 

that  taxes  are  paid  on  land  covered  by  our 

mortgages. 

5th.    That  we  attend  to  the  renewal  of  insurance 
policies  when  nectssary. 

We  make  no  charge  to  the  investor  for  this  service. 
Write  for  our  list  of  farm  mortgages. 

R.  C.  KITTEL  &  CO. 

108  So.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  111. 


GOOD   6  % 

FARM 

MORTGAGES 

The  Best  and  Safest  Investment 
on  Earth.  Write  us  for  Information 

regarding  our  Farm  Mortgages  on 
lands  located  in  the  fertile  James 
River  Valley,  North  Dakota. 
We  guarantee  to  look  after 
collection  of  the  interest  so  that 
the  investment  will  net  you  6%. 

WRITE  US  FOR  LISTS 

H.  J.  JOHNSON  LAND 
AND  CATTLE  CO. 

OAKES,    -    -    NORTH  DAKOTA 


Your  Money  Should  Make 
6  to  7  Per  Cent 

The  most  conservative  investors  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  small  return  on  their  capital. 
They  demand  a  profitable  income.  To  such  we 
gladly  recommend  our  list  of  First  Mortgages 
on  Improved  Georgia  City  and  Farm  Property. 
These  loans  yield  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  both  Interest  and  principal  Is  regular 
and  unfailing.  Our  list  of  loans,  literature  and 
business  record  should  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
It  will  be  mailed  immediately  upon  request. 

Sessions  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

MARIETTA,  CA. 


COl9MAL™s 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

La  Salle  Street,  N.  E.  Comer  Adams 
CHICAGO 

Resources  over  $8,000,000.00 

Those  in  search  of  reliable  investment 
at  5  %  and  6  %  should  communicate  with 
our  Bond  Department. 
3%  interest  on  Savings. 
2%  interest  on  Checking  Accounts. 


Good  subscription  man  wanted  to  trave 
in  Eastern  States.    Address  with  refer 
eneesThe  Continent,  156  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


difference  between  6  per  cent,  which  that  mort- 
gage drew,  and  3  per  cent  paid  by  the  savings 
bank.  After  painting  the  house,  I  sold  it  for 
,100  when  I  left  the  city  two  years  later. 
The  buyer  did  not  have  much  cash  and  I  gave 
him  only  a  contract.  The  property  is  still  mine, 
and  the  payments  are  large  enough  to  cover 
damage  from  use.  The  title  will  be  transferred 
and  mortgage  taken  for  the  balance  when  the 
buyer  pays  more  than  half  the  selling  price. 
Such  a  mortgage  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
securities.  I  know  the  property ;  know  the 
man ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  property  mort- 
gaged is  sufficiently  small  to  cover  my  interest 
at  all  times. 

If  I  had  known  as  much  about  the  property 
of  the  Success  company  as  I  do  about  the 
house  I  would  not  have  lost,  for  I  should  not 
have  invested.  I  have  not  lost  faith  in  bonds 
through  my  losing  experiment,  but  I  have  re- 
newed faith  in  the  ability  of  those  who  are 
trained  to  examine  investments  for  me.  The 
next  time  I  buy  bonds  I  shall  go  to  a  house 
whose  reputation  is  established  and  trust  them 
to  recommend  investments.  Meanwhile  I  have 
opportunity  to  loan  the  payments  I  am  receiv- 
ing on  my  house  on  other  real  estate,  such  as 
farms  or  small  city  properties,  tliat  I  know 
about,  thus  keeping  all  my  small  capital  in 
constant  use  and  at  good  interest. 

Hiring  a  Bank 

BY  DAVID  GRANT 

THIS  IS  NOT  a  romance,  nor  a  chronicle 
of  some  great  financial  achievement,  with 
Wall ,  street  as  a  background  and  the 
concentration  of  energy  through  powerful  com 
binations  as  a  theme.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
of  the  value  of  production,  and  the  cumulative 
power  of  capital.  The  subject  of  saving,  thread 
bare  as  it  is,  can  never  be  exhausted.  It  has 
been  exploited  from  the  viewpoint  of  banker, 
wage  earner  and  essayist. 
But— 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 
Time  makes  ancient  truths  uncouth." 
There  was  a  period  when  life  demanded  sim- 
pler pleasures,  fewer  luxuries,  a  narrower  round 
of  modern  conveniences.  Men  and  women 
were  content  to  do  some  of  the  things  which 
now  they  hire  someone  else  to  do  for  them. 
It  is  the  push-button  age  !  The  price  of  elec 
tricity  and  its  varied  labor-saving  devices  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
the  price  of  beef.  The  bride  and  groom  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  pleasures  of  hope  deferred 
for  a  season  than  to  begin  their  married  life  in 
a  house  of  moderate  rent,  commensurate  with 
their  means.  A  $13  flat,  with  stove-heat  instead 
of  furnace,  and  lamps  instead  of  electricity, 
would  more  nearly  suit  their  wage  or  salary 
but  nothing  short  of  a  modern  apartment,  with 
all  the  latest  appliances  and  luxury-breeding 
conveniences,  will  suffice.  A  false  pride,  to 
keep  up  with  one's  neighbors  regardless  of 
income,  results  in  an  early  end  to  resources 
and  with  no  provision  for  emergencies  there 
follow  embarrassment,  unhappiness,  disaster. 
One  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 

The  telephone,  first  a  luxury,  then  a  con- 
venience, now  a  necessity,  illustrates  some  fea 
tures  of  the  unnecessary  high  cost  of  provid 
ing  for  the  home.  The  ordering  of  groceries 
and  meats  by  phone  involves  the  services  of 
telephone  employees,  hostler  and  delivery  boy — 
expenses  which  could  be  eliminated  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  housewife  going  to  the  store  with 
basket  to  do  her  own  marketing.  Our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  considered  it  no  hardship 
to  give  personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  their 
households,  nor  was  it  deemed  undignified  or 
unwomanly  to  do  one's  marketing  in  person, 
The  remedy?  Do  more  of  your  own  work. 
The  "jobs"  which  you  now  engage  a  boy  or  a 
man  or  a  woman  to  do  for  you,  do  yourself, 
Laziness,  not  the  love  of  money,  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  the  enemy  of  a  savings  account, 
People  run  an  account  at  the  grocer's  for 
vegetables  which  a  few  years  ago  they  would 
cultivate  in  their  own  garden  patch.  Chickens 
are  segregated  to  coops  in  farm  districts,  and 
the  suburbanite  who  now  bemoans  the  high 
price  of  broilers  cannot  be  bothered  with  th 
care  of  a  brood  of  chickens.  The  "Line-o 
Type  Man"  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  suggested 
a  remedy  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  heading- 

"How  to  Earn  Money  at  Home" 
Place  all  your  soiled  linen  in  a  con- 
venient pile   on   floor.     Partly  fill   a  tub 


Farm  Mortgage 

secured  by  highly  im- 
I  AfinO  P^^^^^  agricultural 
L  U  CI  1 1 W    lands  are  the  best  f orta 

of  investment  for  Law- 
yers, Administrators  of  Estates,  Holders 
of  Trust  Funds,  Retired  Capitalists, 
Business  Men,  Ministers,  Widows  or  Or- 
phans—the large  or  the  small  investors. 


VERY  SAFE- 
CUARD  ADOPTED 


Safety  of  principal 
and  interest  are  our 
first  consideration. 
We  take  no  chances.  Everything  must 
be  right.  Every  loan  we  make  is  pro- 
tected by  security  valued  at  over  double 
amount  of  mortgage.  We  make  our 
own  valuation  and  examine  and  pass 
on  all  title  papers. 


MANY  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


For  over  25  years  we 
have  been  loaning 
money  successfully  on 
improved  real  estate.  This  long  period 
of  experience  places  us  in  a  particularly 
advantageous  position  for  the  selection 
of  the  best  offerings  at  the  most  favor- 
able rates  of  interest. 

We  unhesitatingly 
OWN  MONEY  recommend  to  you  any 
security  we  oflFer.  We 
first  loan  our  own  money  to  the  bor- 
rower and  only  after  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  himself  personally  and 
of  his  property.  We  then  sell  the 
mortgage  to  the  investor  and  rein- 
vest our  .  money  in  additional  high 
class  loans. 

After  your  funds  are 

NOTROUBLE  j 

NO  WORRY  turned  over  to  us  you 
have  no  further  con- 
cern about  the  investment.  We  handle 
all  details  such  as  payment  of  taxes  and 
insurance  premiums,  collection  and  re- 
mittance of  interest  and  principal,  etc. 

As  a  convenient  form 
ESTATE  "no/es        security  for  theman 

or  woman  of  small 
means,  we  offer  Real  Estates  Notes  in 
denominations  of  $200  and  up,  yielding 
6%.  These  are  secured  by  our  First 
Farm  Mortgages  and  are  just  as  safe. 
To  each  note  is  attached  a  series  of  cou- 
pons payable,  as  they  fall  due,  at  our 
ofl&ces. 

Write  to  any  of  the  fol- 
A    FEW  OF  OUR  „       ^        tt    ^    ^  c 

REFERENCES  Gov.  Herbert  S. 

Hadley,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.;  Ex-Governor  J.  W.  Folk,  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  President  Missouri  Univer- 
sity, Columbia,  Mo.;  Fred  O.  Elson,  Cashier 
National  Bank  of  Unionville,  Unionville,  Mo.; 
S.  A.  McBurney,  Manager  of  Agencies,  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  George 
S.  Hooker,  Water  town,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  description  in  detail  of  our 
Real  Estates  Notes. 

BEVERLY  H.  BONFOEY 

Unionville,  Missouri 
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with  warm  water  and  place  on  two  kitchen 
chairs.  Put  a  common  washboard  in  tub, 
with  a  bar  of  laundry  soap  in  receptable 
provided  for  same.  Then  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  go  to  it. 

All  of  which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
this  article.  There  are  men,  too,  who  more 
properly  should  be  at  work  repairing  the  back- 
yard fence  and  doing  the  hundred  odd  jobs 
about  the  home,  instead  of  writing  "modern 
instances"  for  The  Continent,  or  studying  the 
new-old  science  of  eugenics  and  hiring  others 
to  do  their  chores. 

The  example  of  parents  in  demonstrating 
the  value  of  work  to  their  children  has  little 
place  in  home  life  now.  And  it  becomes  less 
possible  to  find  employment  for  schoolboy  or 
schoolgirl  in  the  modern  apartment  life,  even 
in  suburban  communities.  They  are  not  taught 
to  earn  money  by  chores,  but  are  given  an  al- 
lowance— something  for  nothing.  They  are 
taught  the  meaning  of  money  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  luxuries,  but  without  being  taught 
the  value  to  character  of  production. 

Bring  this  theory  of  "personal  work"  in  the 
home  into  execution  and  the  end  of  the  week 
will  find  a  few  of  the  dollars  ready  to  be 
set  to  work  for  you,  which  otherwise  would  be 
in  the  pockets  of  butcher  and  baker  and  candle- 
stick maker.  The  next  step  is  to  put  your  dol- 
lars to  work.  A  dollar  is  worth  more  to  its 
owner  when  it  is  at  work  in  the  bank  with 
others  than  when  it  is  hidden  in  the  mattress 
or  under  the  loose  brick  in  the  kitchen.  The 
enthusiasm  of  numbers  results  in  better  work, 
in  men  or  in  money.  Walt  Mason  tells  of  the 
happy  fateful  day,  when,  after  spendthrift  years, 
he  "pickled  seven  dollars."  "These  seven 
bones  soon  called  for  more,  and  eftsoons  I  had 
twenty ;  each  week  I  put  in  three  or  four,  and 
soon  I'll  roll  in  plenty.  Since  I  began  this 
banking  graft  my  self-respect  increases.  .  .  . 
So  take  my  plan,  go  right  away  and  salt  down 
seven  dollars." 

A  savings  account  means  hiring  a  bank  to 
work  for  you.  A  wage  earner's  time  is  largely 
occupied  in  producing  a  bare  sustenance  for 
himself  and  family.  He  has  little  opportunity 
to  employ  his  gains ;  his  brawn  is  his  capital ; 
the  equivalent  of  his  labor  provides  food  and 
raiment  and  shelter  and  a  few  creature  com- 
forts; beyond  the  necessary  expenditure  for 
these  things,  there  are  usually  a  few  dollars 
v.hich  should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  savings  fund. 
Set  the  bank  to  work.  An  account  at  the  bank 
differs  from  a  charge  account  at  a  store  in 
that  one  provides  for  future  emergencies  and 
comforts  and  the  other  tendeth  to  poverty.  A 
bank  account  begets  confidence,  respect,  as- 
surance. It  has  a  cumulative  force  above  that 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  regular  periodic  de- 
posits. There  is  a  growing  sense  of  security, 
and  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one's  limited 
opportunities  for  employing  one's  savings  ad- 
vantageously are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
knowledge  that  one's  capital  is  at  work,  in 
careful  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor. 


Large  Accessions  at  Detroit 


World  Alliance  to  Meet  in  Aberdeen 

The  tenth  council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  Throughout  the  World  Holding 
the  Presbyterian  System  will  meet  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  June  17-27,  1913.  The  opening  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  David  J.  Burrell, 
D.  D.,  of  Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  church. 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  alliance. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  American  secretary, 
Witherspoon'  building,  Philadelphia. 


Many  to  Go  to  Citizenship  Conference 

According  to  reports  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Reform  Association 
in  Pittsburg  Dec.  3  over  7,000  delegates  have 
already  been  appointed  to  the  World's  Chris- 
tian Citizenship  Conference  to  be  held  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  June  29 — ^July  6.  A  number  of 
Christian  citizenship  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  large  cities  of  the  country  previous  to  the 
world's  gathering  next  summer.  The  next 
will  be  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  28. 


The  largest  Presbyterian  undertaking  in  the 
Northwest  at  this  time  is  the  campaign  for 
$250,000  endowment  for  Albany  College,  which 
is  to  close  Dec.  31.  A  committee  of  business 
men  in  Portland  is  doing  magnificent  work. 
The  remainder  of  the  state  is  being  canvassed 
by  trustees  of  the  institution. 


Woodward  Avenue  Church  Has  1,423  Members 
and  Similar  Number  In  Sunday  School— Dr 
Jaquess  Heads  Church  Extension. 

DETROIT — One  hundred  and  fifteen  new 
members  were  received  into  Woodward  Avenue 
church  Dec.  i.  The  total  membership  is  1,423, 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  any  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  state.  The  choir  consists  of  436 
trained  voices  under  Archibald  C.  Jackson.  The 
enrollment  of  the  Sunday  school  is  1,423. 
Rev.  Sherman  L.  Divine  has  been  pastor  of 
the  church  since  its  organization  in  1907. 

For  the  series  of  meetings  held  in  Detroit 
by  Dr.  Juan  Ortz  Gonzales,  the  managers 
adopted  modern  methods  and  placed  a  half 
column  illustrated  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers.  That  was  hardly  necessary,  as  the  first 
evening  meeting  at  Forest  Avenue  church  was 
packed  to  the  sidewalk.  Some  may  have 
thought  in  advance  that  the  lecturer  was  going 
to  make  an  "exposure"  of  the  sins  of  Roman- 
ism. If  so,  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  ad- 
dress was  an  irenic  discussion  of  the  diflferences 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism. 

The  dean  of  Detroit  Methodist  pastors 
Rev.  F.  F.  Fitchett,  was  invited  recently  to 
address  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Associa 
tion  on  the  contribution  of  Methodism  to  reli- 
gious life  and  thought.  The  address  was  a 
classic  and  written  in  such  admirable  good 
taste  that  Presbyterianism  felt  a  new  admira- 
tion for  Methodism. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wood,  long  associated  with  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray  in  his  work  in  South  Africa, 
is  in  Detroit  giving  some  interesting  talks  on 
the  mission  enterprises  of  Africa.  Dr.  Wood 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  William  H.  Clark  of 
blessed  memory  in  Detroit  and  Michigan. 

The  McAll  mission  has  always  had  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Detroit  Presbyterians, 
but  never  more  so  than  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  Dr.  Berry,  whose  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  is  contagious,  has  brought  us  some 
new  evidence  of  the  present-day  opportunity 
of  that  great  work. 

Memorial  church  is  only  one  of  the  splendid 
memorials  to  David  M.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  who  for 
nearly  eighty  years  was  associated  with  the  life 
of  Detroit.  He  gave  the  church  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father ;  but  he  gave  himself  to  the 
people  as  a  memorial  before  God.  After  Rev. 
C.  D.  Jacobs  left  that  church  about  two  years 
ago  the  people  were  somewhat  discouraged, 
but  they  called  Rev.  J.  M.  Skinner  from  the 
far  West  and  during  the  seventeen  months 
of  his  pastorate  he  has  added  many  to  the 
church  rolls  and  inspired  substantial  improve- 
ments to  the  property. 

When  Detroit  Presbytery  voted  recently  to 
release  Dr.  William  T.  Jaquess  that  he  might 
accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  church 
extension,  the  attitude  of  Trumbull  Avenue 
church  was  a  model  to  all  churches.  The  speech, 
of  James  T.  Thorburn,  one  of  the  elders,  sum- 
marizing the  work  Dr.  Jaquess  had  done  for 
them  during  the  past  eight  years  and  accepting 
for  the  church  the  privilege  of  surrendering 
a  beloved  pastor  for  a  larger  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, was  described  as  one  of  the  finest  ad- 
dresses of  the  kind  ever  heard. 

Rev.  Fred  A.  Kuder  has  left  Detroit  Presby- 
tery and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  in  the  north- 
ern peninsula. 

In  succession  to  Rev.  P.  R.  De  Carlo,  who 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Italian 
v/ork  in  Detroit  last  October,  Rev.  A.  Buggelli, 
formerly  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  assumed  charge. 

Rev.  William  C.  McKnight,  until  recently 
pastor  of  West  Grove  church.  Pa.,  will  become 
assistant  to  the  pastor,  Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.  D., 
of  First  church  of  Detroit.  His  work  will  in- 
clude oversight  of  the  new  church  house. 

The  visit  of  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.  D., 
to  Detroit  was  limited  somewhat  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
New  England  Society.  His  address  Dec.  17 
was  on  "The  Message  of  Puritanism  to  the 
Twentieth  Century."  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Henry  M.  Leland,  an  elder  in 
Westminster  Presbyterian  church. 

Covenant  church.  Dr.  R.  C.  Young  pastor,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  combination  manse 
and  church  house  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
church.  The  rapidly  growing  Sabbath  school 
has  made  it  imperative  that  more  room  shall 
be  obtained.  William  Bryant. 


ALBERTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES 


Under  the  management  of  men  who  have 
been  continuously  successful  since  1873  in  in- 
vesting their  own  and  clients'  funds  in  mort- 
gages secured  by  improved  farms  in  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota,  this  Company  offers  to  Investors  First 
Mortgages  on  Improved  Farms  in  the  Fertile 
Province  of  Alberta,  Western  Canada,  nego- 
tiated under  the  same  methods  which  have 
been  successful  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
United  States. 

An  investment  in  these  Mortgages  is  pro- 
tected by 

1.  Physical  Security  of  Improved  farm  land  worth 
not  less  than  three  times  the  amount  loaned  In 
every  case. 

2.  A  Guarantee  by  Government  under  the  Torrens 
System  of  Land  Registration  that  the  Title  Is 
Indefeasible  In  the  Borrower  and  the  Mortgage  a 
First  Lien. 

3.  The  Agreement  of  this  Corporation  to 

(a)  Pay  all  Interest  on  the  due  date  by  Its  own 
cheque,  making  all  collections  In  behalf  of  the 
lender,  and  assuming  any  loss  by  delinquencies. 

(b)  Pay,  or  cause  the  borrower  to  pay,  all  taxes, 
rates,  liens,  assessments  and  premiums  for  col- 
lateral Insurance. 

(c)  Collect,  or  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  collection, 
of  all  Principal  at  maturity,  supplying  a  re- 
investment of  the  proceeds  on  request. 

All  Mortgages  yield  6%  net  in  par  funds. 
New  York  or  London. 

Full  information  on  request. 

ASSOCIATED  MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

Incorporated 

KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS,  Treasorer 

Rochester  Granite  Building  New  York 

New  York      Boston      Toronto     Montreal     London,  England 


WE  CAN 
CONVINCE 
YOU 


of  the  desirability  of  our  high 
grade  farm  mortgages.  To  each 
person  who  has  seen  our  adver- 
tisement In  The  Continent 
this  year  and  answered  It  we 
have  sold  mortgages.  These 
readers  were  satisfied  as  to 
our  record  and  reliability  and 
as  to  the  safety  and  good  profit  In  our 
securities.  We  feel  sure  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Let  us  know  about  how  much  you  have  to 
Invest  at  this  time  or  In  the  near  future,  and 
we  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our  offer- 
ings and  give  you  references  and  complete  Information 
about  our  methods.  Our  many  years'  experience  In 
this  field  gives  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure  the 
choicest  securities.  No  Investor  has  lost  a  dollar  through  hie 
Investment  In  these  mortgages,  which  are  carefully  selected 
in  one  of  the  best  Investment  fields  In  the  Northwest. 

Drop  us  a  line  toaay. 

Idaho  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


FARM  MORTGAGES  bearing  6%  Interest,  first 
Hens  on  Improved  farms.  Original  papers  held  by  the 
Investor.  Principal  and  Interest  GUARANTEED:  Inter- 
est payable  at  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  for  references.  We've 
been  doing  the  same  thing  for  TWEMTT-EIGHT  TEAKS 

The  W.  C.  Belcher  Land  Mortgage  Co. 

Capital  8300,000.00. 
Fort  Worth,      -      -  -Texas. 


Farm  Mortgages 


1^ 

Mm  '    ON  IOWA  and  MINNESOTA  FARMS  are  the 
I  SAFEST  FORM  of  IN  VESTMENT-Tested  by 
our  costomers  for  40  years.  We  collect  and  remit  interest 
wherever  investors  desire.    Write  lor  booklet  and  list. 


ELLSWORTH  and  JONES. 

IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publishers  of  The 
Continent  by  mentioning  this  paper  when  answer  »d- 
vertlsements. 


December  26,  1912 
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Parish  House  Attracts  Gatherings 

Center  for  Many  Meetings— Series  of  Religious 
Education  Institutes  Planned  for  Inland 
Empire  in  January. 

PORTLAND— The  new  parish  house  of  First 
church  is  proving  a  large  investment.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  during  which  some  considerable 
event  is  not  staged  here.  On  election  night 
in  November  a  private  wire  carried  bulletins 
to  a  large  number  who  assembled  there.  Home 
Mission  Week  500  sat  down  to  a  dinner.  The 
Sunday  school  missionary  institute  was  held 
there  this  month,  as  were  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Portland  teacher  training  week  in  Octo- 
ber. On  Christmas  an  evening  dinner  was 
served  at  the  house  for  the  large  number  of 
people  in  the  city  who  have  no  friends  with 
whom  to  spend  the  day.  Hundreds  of  activi- 
ties center  at  this  busy  place. 

The  next  series  of  religious  education  in- 
stitutes planned  by  the  denominational  secre- 
taries is  to  be  held  in  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho  Jan.  5-26.  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall, 
Pacific  coast  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board, 
will  assist  during  the  first  eight  days.  J.  F. 
Giboney,  superintendent  at  North  Yakima,  will 
tell  his  story  of  organization  and  evangeliza- 
tion in  some  of  the  places.    W.  O.  Forbes, 

D.  D.,  Washington's  new  synodical  superin- 
tendent, will  be  the  Presbyterian  leader  in 
most  of  the  places  to  be  visited  by  the  inter- 
church  team.  Other  members  of  the  team  will 
be  Rev.  Miles  B.  Fisher  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Mat- 
thews, Congregational ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Springston, 
Baptist;   Rev.  W.  O.  Fertig,  Methodist,  and 

E.  C.  Knapp,  secretary  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Sunday  School  Association.  Following  is  the 
schedule  :  Moscow,  Idaho,  Jan.  4-6  ;  Pullman, 
Wash.,  Jan.  5-6 ;  Garfield,  Wash.,  Jan.  5-6 
(Presbyterian  only) ;  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Jan. 
7-8 ;  Kendrick,  Idaho,  Jan.  7 ;  Prosser,  Wash., 
Jan.  9;  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Jan.  10-12; 
Sunnyside,  Wash.,  Jan.  14 ;  Pasco  and  Kenne- 
wick.  Wash.,  Jan.  15 ;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Jan. 
17-18;  Cheney,  Wash.,  Jan.  19;  Coeur  d'  Alene, 
Idaho,  Jan.  20;  Newport,  Idaho,  Jan.  21 ;  Sand- 
point,  Idaho,  Jan.  22,  and  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
Jan.  24-26. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Williams,  under  direction  of 
the  board,  will  sail  on  a  World's  Sunday  School 
Association  tour  Dec.  27  to  attend  conventions 
in  the  Philippines  and  China. 

Montavilla  church  now  has  over  a  hundred 
members,  the  number  having  been  doubled  in 
the  six  months  during  which  S.  W.  Seaman, 

D.  D.,  has  been"  pastor.  The  Sunday  school 
with  soon  reach  the  200  mark  in  attendance, 
making  the  construction  of  larger  quarters  in- 
evitable. 

Studying  State  of  the  Churches 

Kansas  City  Ministers  and  Laymen  at  a  Re- 
treat Consider  rcondltlons  —  Two  Churches 
of  Independence  May  Unite. 

KANSAS  CITY— There  was  held  recently  in 
Linwood  church  a  retreat  and  conference  of 
the  ministers  and  laymen  of  Kansas  City.  The 
object  was  to  make  a  study  at  close  range  of 
the  financial  and  spiritual  conditions  in  the 
churches.  The  afternoon's  meeting  was  for 
prayer  and  conference  on  systematic  giving, 
with  special  reference  to  tithing.  In  the  even- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  church  gave  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  to  125  men  present.  Follow- 
ing the  dinner  there  were  several  pithy  ad- 
dresses. 

The  churches  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
coming  campaign  in  behalf  of  China  the  latter 
part  of  January.  Nov.  16  a  representative 
meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  was  held  to 
arrange  the  program.  Dr.  Frances  Russell, 
chairman  of  synod's  permanent  committee  of 
foreign  missions,  presented  the  plans  of  the 
board.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Strother,  who  are 
working  as  general  secretaries  under  the  United 
Society  of-  Christian  Endeavor  in  China,  were 
present  and  gave  accounts  of  their  work. 

The  Kansas  City  Presbyterian  Missionary 
Union  held  its  semiannual  meeting  in  West- 
port  church  Nov.  14.  About  500  women  were 
present.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  and  a 
strong  program  was  carried  out.    Dr.  Charles 

E.  Bradt  was  the  principal  speaker. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
League  was  held  at  the  Coates  house  Nov.  26. 
The  banquet  was  characterized  by  much  joy 
and  good  fellowship.     In  place  of  James  B. 


"FiU  the  Vest-Pocket" 

The  Gist  of  the  Lesson 

By  R.  A.  Torrey 

A  Vest-Pocket  "Multum  in  Parvo."   Each  hessou 
fully  explained  (three  whole  pages) ;  special  em- 
phasis of  the  text;  Prayer-meeting  topics,  etc. 

"Better  this  year  than  ever.   All  it  claims 
to  be,  the  real  gist  of  the  lesson."— Ctjiti - 
beriand  Presbyterian.    Ntt  25c.,  po»lp»id 


A  Wonderful  Half  Dollar's  Worth 


Practical  Comnneiktary 

on  the  S.  S.  Lessons 

This  year's  lessons  in  one  large  o 
volume.  With  Its  hints  to  teachers,  i 
lustrations,    blackboard  eaercises, 
questions,  maps,  etc..  it  has  for 
many  years  suppliedthe  need 
for  a  good  all-round  commen- 
tary at  a  popular  price. 
233  pages,  larse 
Octavo  volume 
50  cts.  net; 
postpaid, 
60cts. 


Genesis 

By  G.  Campbell 
Morganf 
In  "The  Analyzed  Bible" 

"A  telescopic  view  which 
widens  one's  spiritual  horizon 
and  of  incalculable  value  in 
microscopic  study."  —  ChrWian 
Workers'  Magazine-         Net  $1.00 

C.  H.  M's  Notes  on  Genesis 

C.  H..M.  has  long  stood  for  the  author  of  these 
"Notes."   The  full  name  is  Charles  H.  Mcintosh, 
.  devout  student  of  the  Word,  whose  writings  have 

v  been  Wessed  to  thousands  the  world  over.  NetSOcts. 

AIexa>nder  Whyte's  Bible  Characters 

Adam  to  Achan 

Adam— Eve— Cain— Abel— Enoch— Jubal— Noah— Ham  — Nimrod—" 
Terab— Abraham— Lot— fiarah-Isaac-Esau-  Rebekah  — Jacob— Jo- 
s  eph— Aaron— Miriam—  Moses— Pharaoh— Balaam—  Joshua— Achan.  etc 

Laura  Ella  Cragin's  Old  Teslament  Stories 

From'Hhe  Creation  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan 

"Insight,  historic  imagination,  graphic  fancy  and  tender  love  in  these  narratives  are 
combined  with  faithfulness  to  Scripture." — Western  RecorAer.  Illustrated.  Nel$1.2S 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY  SA'?o"=''i2l'i5o^%tb.TAven, 


Welsh,  president  of  the  league,  Dr.  Francis 
Wilbur  acted  as  toastmaster.  There  were  ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  Clyde  Taylor,  a  member  of 
Linwood  church ;  Miss  Sarah  Steele  of  Second 
church  and  R.  B.  A.  McBride,  D.  D.,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection. 

At  the  union  Thanksgiving  service  of  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Third  church  an  offering  of 
$3,400  was  taken  for  church  extension  in  the 
city. 

First  church  of  Independence  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  hold  a  special  series  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings  following  the  week  of  prayer. 
Dr.  William  Ray  Dobyns,  pastor  of  First 
church,  South,  of  St.  Joseph,  will  assist  the 
pastor.  There  is  also  a  movement  to  form  a 
cooperative  union  between  the  two  churches  in 
this  city.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  step  toward 
the  organic  union  of  these  churches. 

Charles  C.  McGinley. 


New  York  Country  Life  Institute 

A  most  successful  country  life  institute  was 
held  in  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20-21  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  churches.  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Sadler,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  being 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
The  meetings  were  held  the  first  day  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  second  day  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Professor  H.  H.  Wing  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  Cornell  University,  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen,  an  expert  farmer ;  Dr.  Brown,  a  physi- 
cian and  traveling  lecturer  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
Professor  Hawkins  of  the  New  York  state 
education  department,  Albany ;  Dr.  Warren  H. 
Wilson  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Taft  of  the  church 
and  country  life  department  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Dr.  George  Frederick  Wells  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  Rev.  William  T.  Holmes  of  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  spoke  upon  "A  Church  Experiment 
in  Community  Leadership,"  narrating  his  own 
experience.  A  unique  feature  of  the  institute 
was  the  banquet  held  the  first  evening  in  the 
opera  house.  Community  service  was  the  key- 
note of  the  institute. 


Dr.  Johnston  Visiting  Colleges 

Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  college 
and  seminary  visitation  campaign,  has  been 
visiting  institutions  in  the  Southwest.  He  de- 
livered five  •  addresses  at  Austin  Theological 
Seminary.  He  will  also  visit  Trinity  College, 
Waxahachie,  Texas,  and  Kendall  College, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  both  Presbyterian  institutions. 


HARRY   W.  JONES 

Minneapolis,      CbUtCb  HrCbiteCt  Minnesota. 

Will  Send  BOOKLET  on  Receipt  of  Six  Cents  Postage. 


INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION  CUPS 

UNBREAKABLE  POINTED  TOP  STYLE 

I52TYNOAUI.  AVE. 
TORONTO  CANADA 


FARM  LOANS 

Let  me  send  you  descriptions  of  some  FARM  LOANS 
lam  makingthat  will  net  you  6f"  or7>» ;  $30,000,000 
loaned  by  me  in  Texas  with  no  losses  to  investors. 

J.  W.  BARTLETTi,  Dallas,  Texas 

8%  FARM  MORTGAGES  8% 

Income  sure.  Our  mortgages  never  exceed  30  per  cent 
actual  value  of  security.  Every  farm  Is  examined  by 
our  salaried  Inspector.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest 
free  of  charge,  and  net  you  Eight  per  cent.  Our  field  le 
the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Di- 
versified crops;  prosperous  farmers.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion and  sample  application  of  $500.00  loan  on  Improve^. 
160  acre  farm. 

THK  VHriOir  MOBT«A.OB  CO., 
lOS  We*t  Orand  A.Te..       Olovla,  N«w  Maxlc* 


lies  the 
moststa- 


BACK  of  our  Mortgages 

ble  security  in  the  world,  improved  pro- 
ducing farms.  We  loan  our  own  money 
on  farms  only,  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  sell  these  mortgages  to  net  the  investor 
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Executive  Commission  to  Meet 


Gathering  to  Be  in  New  York  Instead  of  Wash- 
InKton  to  Avoid  Inauguration  Crowds  — 
Christmas  Service  at  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK— The  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  held  in  New  York  instead  of  Wash- 
ington, as  was  the  arrangement.  At  the  mid- 
summer meeting  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  last 
August  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  Washington 
invited  his  brethren  to  meet  there,  the  session 
to  be  held  the  middle  of  March.  However,  the 
meeting  was  called  for  the  last  of  February. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  hotels  at  the 
inauguration  season  and  the  fact  that  each 
room  engaged  must  be  taken  for  a  week,  the 
session  changed  to  New  York.  The  commission 
is  likely  to  meet  in  Washington  later. 

Dr.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  of  West  End  church, 
who  has  had  a  long  seige  of  severe  illness,  ex- 
pects soon  to  be  back  in  his  pulpit.  Dr.  William 
H.  Foulkes  of  the  new  Board  of  Sustentation 
and  Ministerial  Relief  preached  in  the  church 
Dec.  15. 

Dr.  William  Carter,  until  recently  pastor  of 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  church,  has  been 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  International 
Peace  Forum,  of  which  President  Taft  is 
honorary  president.  The  president  is  Dr.  John 
Wesley  Hill,  a  Methodist  minister ;  the  treas- 
urer is  Henry  Clews.  The  forum  will  give  a 
luncheon  to  Mr.  Taft  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel  Jan.  4.  About  200  persons  will  be  in- 
vited. Dr.  Carter  will  continue  to  supply  pul- 
pits on  Sunday  and  to  lecture  week  nights.  At 
present  he  is  preaching  at  Washington  Heights. 

Union  Label  Discussed  in  Church 

A  free  moving-picture  show  and  lecture  on 
the  union  label,  with  a  discussion  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  took  place  the  evening  of  Dec.  i8  in 
Morningside  church,  of  which  Rev.  Allen  W. 
McCurdy  is  pastor. 

The  ninety-fourth  anniversary  of  the  New 
York  Port  Society  was  celebrated  Sunday  even- 
ing Dec.  22  with  a  rally  in  Scotch  church. 
There  were  musical  selections  and  testimonies 
by  sailors  of  several  nations.  Addresses  were 
made  by  James  Yereance,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, who  is  vice-moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly ;  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  pastor  of  Scotch 
church ;  Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  superintendent  of 
the  society,  and  Senor  Santiago,  in  charge  of 
the  Spanish  work. 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Jones,  who  became  prominent 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  as  "the  fighting 
chaplain,"  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  First 
Reformed  church.  Valley  Stream,  L.  L,  to  en- 
gage in  the  exploitation  of  educational  and  reli- 
gious moving  pictures. 

The  annual  service  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  New  York  was  held  in  Brick  church 
Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  15.  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill, 
the  pastor,  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  over  loo 
years  of  history  this  church  had  had  but  eight 
pastors,  and  four  of  these  were  of  Puritan 
lineage. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Coan,  a  missionary  in  Persia 
for  twenty-seven  years,  preached  morning  and 
evening  for  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Work  in  Fourth 
church  Sunday,  Dec.  15.  This  missionary  is  a 
son  of  Dr.  George  Coan,  who  spent  a  lifetime 
in  Persia,  and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Titus  Coan,  a 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  The 
younger  man  is  now  president  of  Urumia  Col- 
lege, Persia. 

All  the  churches  in  New  York  will  take  up 
a  collection  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  for  the  hospitals 
of  the  city. 

Christmas  in  the  Churches 

All  the  churches  held  special  services  in 
celebration  of  Christmas,  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, on  the  Sunday  before  the  greatest  day  in 
the  calendar.  The  music  consisted  of  oratorios 
and  cantatas.  It  is  said  that  never  before  was 
so  much  spent  on  music.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  Fifth  Avenue  church  held  a  Christmas 
service.  This  was  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
Dr.  Jowett  preached  a  Christmas  sermon.  This 
church  has  been  averse  even  to  having  flowers 
on  its  pulpit  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  offering  for  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions in  Fifth  Avenue  church  Dec.  i  amounted 
to  over  $6,000. 

In  New  York  Presbytery  there  are  only 
twenty-four  churches  that  get  along  without 
any  outside  aid.    Twelve  of  these  have  some 


endowment,  and  this  they  depend  on.  Thus 
there  are  only  twelve  Presbyterian  churches 
in  New  York  that  support  themselves  by  re- 
ceipts from  their  respective  congregations. 
West-Park,  First,  University  Place,  Madison 
Square  and  Adams  Memorial  are  the  most 
heavily  endowed.  Other  churches  with  fair- 
sized  endowments  are  Brick,  Broadway  and 
Greenwich.  Scotch  church  has  a  small  endow- 
ment, but  a  totally  endowed  parochial  school — 
the  Robertson  Memorial. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Leinbach  will  become  pastor  of 
Hamilton  Grange  Reformed  church  Jan.  i. 
He  comes  from  First  Reformed  church,  Easton, 
Pa.  He  succeeds  Dr.  John  M.  VanderMeulen, 
now  of  Second  church,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  the  Foreign  Board 
spoke  on  "The  New  China"  Sunday  afternoon, 
Dec.  15,  in  Labor  temple. 

The  gifts  of  Mrs.  Sage,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
others  for  the  seamen's  work  in  the  port  of 
New  York  were  given,  not  as  stated  recently  in 
these  columns,  to  the  Seamen's  Church  Insti- 
tute, but  to  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety. This  society  has  a  splendid  building 
already  completed  at  507  West  street.  New 
York,  and  is  raising  the  new  fund  of  $100,000, 
to  which  these  givers  have  contributed,  not  for 


New  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church 

This  Is  the  heautiful  house  of  worship  just  erected  at 
Broadway  and  114th  street,  New  York  City,  two  blocks  from 
Columbia  University.  The  Broadway  congreg-atiou,  whose 
pastor  is  Dr.  W.  D.  Buchanan,  was  formerly  the  Fourth 
Avenue  church,  located  below  23rd  street.  The  sale  of  the 
historic  property  there  brought  in  sufBcient  funds  to  buy 
this  plot  on  upper  Broadway  and  to  erect  the  splendid 
church  building  here  illustrated. 

a  building  but  for  endowment.  The  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  is  an  interdenominational  or- 
ganization, of  which  Dr.  George  McPherson 
Hunter  is  secretary.  The  "Church  of  the  Sea" 
which  it  maintains  is  nonsectarian.  The  Sea- 
men's Church  Institute  is  an  Episcopalian 
society. 


The  Farm  in  Its  Winter  Garb 

[The  Continent's  Cover  Page  This  Week] 
Perhaps  you  see  in  this  picture  a  reflection 
of  some  memories  of  your  own :  The  little 
"branch"  on  which  you  used  to  test  the  ice 
with  the  heel  of  those  new  boots  that  came  on 
Christmas— and  perhaps  you  weren't  so  greatly 
disappointed  when  the  ice  failed  to  stand  the 
test.  Or  the  memory  may  be  of  the  rabbit 
that  ran  into  a  corner  of  the  old  rail  fence  and 
so  mysteriously  disappeared,  though  his  tracks 
seemed  to  lead  there  and  not  farther.  It  was 
when  the  world  looked  like  this  that  a  home- 
made sled  meant  more  to  you  than  your  limou- 
sine does  now ;  and  when  a  spelling  match  at 
the  schoolhouse  down  at  the  crossroads  had  a 
vaster  significance  for  you  than  the  statelier 
events  of  city  life  now  possess. 

But  why  describe  the  picture  ?  You  and  each 
of  The  Continent's  readers  will  see  in  it  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colorings  that  he  cannot 
describe. 


Boys  Dig  Church  Basement 

The  boys  of  South  Park  church,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  have  dug  the  basement  two  feet  deeper 
preliminary  to  laying  a  concrete  floor  so  that 
the  building  may  be  used  as  a  clubroom  and 
branch  library.  The  work  was  done  after 
school  hours,  and  during  one  week  forty  boys 
participated. 


Raise  $16,000  in  Hour's  Work 


Congregation  of  Northmlnster  Church  Gen- 
erous—Try to  Recoup  Sunday  School  Losses 
—Pastor  Had  Preached  7,000  Sermons. 

PHILADELPHIA— Northmlnster  church  on 
a  recent  Sunday  under  the  conduct  of  its  pas- 
tor. Dr.  W.  Courtland  Robinson,  and  his  ef- 
ficient elders  and  trustees,  in  one  hour  ob- 
tained from  the  congregation  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $16,000  with  which  to  pay  off  a 
debt  of  $9,000  on  the  manse  and  purchase  a 
new  organ.  This  church  raises  over  $14,000 
annually  on  a  budget  plan  for  congregational 
expenses  and  benevolence.  There  are  no  pew 
rents. 

The  interior  of  Hermon  church  of  Frank- 
ford,  Rev.  H.  C.  Crawford  pastor,  has  been 
remodeled,  the  seating  capacity  increased  and 
other  improvements  made  at  an  expense  of 
$19,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Sabbath  School  Association 
purposes  a  three  months'  campaign  of  Sunday 
school  evangelism  commencing  Jan.  i,  1913. 
It  is  to  be  of  a  personal  nature,  with  the  aim 
of  stemming  the  decrease  in  Sunday  school 
attendance.  There  is  reported  a  loss  of  officers 
and  teachers  during  the  past  eight  years  of 
1,033  and  of  scholars  of  21,891.  The  cradle 
roll  has  increased  by  11,226  and  the  home 
department  by  11,256.  The  gain  in  number  of 
schools  has  been  twenty-seven. 

Has  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 

Bridesburg  church  on  a  recent  Sunday  ob- 
served its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  At  the 
morning  service  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  L.  Schmal- 
horst,  preached  an  historical  sermon.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  J.  B.  Laird,  pastor  of  the  mother 
church,  Frankford,  preached.  The  following 
Monday  evening  Rev.  H.  B.  McCrone  of  Ger- 
mantown  addressed  the  large  men's  class  and 
on  Wednesday  evening  William  T.  Ellis,  editor 
afield  of  The  Continent,  whose  boyhood  was 
spent  in  this  church,  spoke  on  "The  Work  of 
the  Church  in  the  World." 

Rev.  C.  T.  Albrecht,  pastor  of  Zion  church 
(German),  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  pastorate  Dec.  15.  The  church  has 
had  encouraging  growth  under  Mr.  Albrecht's 
ministry  and  is  now  the  largest  of  the  four 
German  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city,  hav- 
ing 450  members  and  750  in  its  Sunday  school. 

Rev.  Edward  Baldwin  Bruen,  the  oldest 
member,  both  in  years  and  period  of  service, 
of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  Dec.  15,  aged  89.  Sixty-six  years 
had  passed  since  in  Philadelphia  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  and  his  entire  ministry  was 
spent  here.  Part  of  the  time  he  acted  as  an 
evangelist.  He  was  pastor  at  intervals  of  the 
Manayunk,  Southwark,  Mantua,  Logan  Square 
and  Atonement  churches,  and  is  said  to  have 
preached  over  7,000  sermons.  For  a  few  years 
past  he  was  pastor-emeritus  of  Scots  church. 

W.  P.  White. 


Two  Evangelistic    Campaigns  —  Sunday 
and  Biederwolf 

Billy  Sunday's  six  weeks  of  meeting  in  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this 
issue,  are  called  the  most  remarkable  campaign 
he  ever  held.  The  total  of  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  over  600,000.  Dr.  Sunday  begins 
on  the  29th  of  the  month  a  campaign  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  where  elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  his  work.  There  is  par- 
ticular interest  in  his  visit  to  Columbus,  because 
that  is  the  home  city  of  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den, who  has  been  among  the  ministers  Sun- 
day's greatest  critic.  Whether  Dr.  Sunday 
will  try  to  win  Dr.  Gladden's  approval  or  will 
further  antagonize  him  will  be  one  point  of 
the  Columbus  work  which  many  will  watch 
curiously. 

Another  considerable  evangelistic  campaigI^  ■ 
which  has  run  simultaneously  with  the  Mc- 
Keesport  work  has  been  the  five  weeks'  labor 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
The  total  attendance  in  a  tabernacle  seating 
5,000  was  160,000  and  the  conversions  ap- 
proximated 2,000.  One  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign  was  a  week's  visit  by 
Dr.  I.  J.  Lansing  of  New  York,  well  known 
for  his  leadership  in  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  He 
dwelt  on  the  moral  and  civic  needs  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  recommended  a  plan  of  campaign  for  a 
better  city  which  was  heartily  adopted  by  the 
citizens 
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Evangelistic  Services  at  McKeesport  Have 
Large  Results  —  Churches  at  Homewood 
Complete  Census  and  Plan  a  Campaign. 

PITTSBURG — The  whole  number  of  con- 
verts reported  for  the  six  weeks'  Sunday  meet- 
ings at  McKeesport  was  10,023,  and  1,562  of 
these  went  forward  the  last  day.  Among  the 
converts  were  such  men  as  Dennis  O'Neil 
of  Allegheny  county's  commissioners,  men- 
tioned last  week  ;  M.  S.  Arthur,  mayor  of  Mc- 
Keesport, and  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Steele,  lately 
elected  assemblyman.  At  the  last  afternoon 
service  a  strong  resolution  was  presented  by 
C.  A.  Tawney,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
bank,  calling  upon  the  mayor  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  Sabbath  desecration,  illegal  gam- 
bling and  disorderly  houses.  The  offering  for 
Dr.  Sunday  amounted  to  $13,400.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  invite  him  to  Pittsburg  early  in 
1914. 

First  church  of  Sewickley  is  making  plans 
to  observe  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  Feb. 
16  to  19.  Dr.  H.  Lenox  Hodge  has  already 
prepared  an  elaborate  program.  Dr.  W.  O. 
Campbell,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this 
church  for  twenty-three  years,  and  Dr.  Matthew 
B.  Riddle  of  Western  Theological  Seminary  will 
be  among  the  speakers. 

Blairsville  Presbytery  held  its  winter  meet- 
ing in  Turtle  Creek  church  Dec.  17.  ,  Rev.  H. 
U.  Davis  of  Mamont  was  elected  moderator. 
Aside  from  the  usual  routine  of  business  David 
McConaghy  of  New  York  addressed  the  presby- 
tery on  behalf  of  the  China  emergency  fund. 

First  and  Second  churches  of  Wilkinsburg 
held  a  joint  brotherhood  meeting  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  19.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Jones  of  Knoxville  and  J.  J.  Phillis 
of  Coraopolis. 

A  reception  was  given  to  Rev.  J.  B.  Camp- 
bell and  his  bride  by  members  of  Greenfield 
church.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  pastor  of  this 
church  for'  several  years.  Aside  from  extensive 
additions  to  the  church  plant,  the  congregation 
and  Sunday  school  have  been  constantly  grow- 
ing. 

The  churches  of  Homewood  have  just  com- 
pleted a  religious  census  of  the  community  and 
are  planning  for  evangelistic  services  during 
the  month  of  January.  The  canvass  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
claim  church  membership  who  are  not  con- 
sidered members  by  the  churches.  After  the 
canvass  was  made  the  pastors  of  the  community 
met  and  divided  the  4,000  cards  received,  with 
the  understanding  that  each  church  is  to  make 
a  systematic  effort  to  interest  all  those  who 
have  expressed  a  preference  for  that  particular 
denomination  or  church.  Each  pastor  was 
given  a  list  of  the  170  who  expressed  no  church 
preference.  P.  W.  Snyder. 


Mission  Posters  Gain  Attention 

Home  Mission  Week  was  observed  in  Globe, 
Bisbee  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  churches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  churches  of  their  respective 
towns.  At  Globe  the  home  mission  posters 
were  pasted  on  muslin  and  displayed  at  a  con- 
spicuous point  on  the  main  business  street. 
For  the  first  few  days  they  drew  almost  as 
many  people  as  the  regulation  baseball  bulle- 
tin board  does.  Phoenix  churches  united  in  a 
special  home  mission  day  on  Thanksgiving. 


Need  Stenograp tiers,  Too,  in  Missions 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Union  of  Central  New  York  was  held 
at  Cornell  University  Dec.  6-8.  Delegates 
numbering  385  represented  fifteen  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Among  the  leaders  present 
were  Robert  E.  Speer,  Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers, 
senior  missionary  to  the  Philippines ;  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor  and  Mrs.  William .  D.  Noyes, 
missionaries  to  China ;  Rev.  E.  Wade  Koons, 
missionary  to  Korea;  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Lab- 


aree,  former  missionary  to  Persia,  and  Wilbert 
B.  Smith,  Miss  Anna  Brown  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Borden  of  Chicago,  secretaries  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

The  entire  convention  was  marked  by  an 
absence  of  emotional  senationalism.  The  cen- 
tral thought  was  the  call  to  missionary  service. 
The  people  of  the  mission  field  call  us  to  come 
and  aid  them.  Their  fundamental  need  is  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Workers  of  all 
sorts  are  needed — preachers,  teachers,  stenog- 
raphers, physicians,  nurses,  engineers,  busi- 
ness men.  There  is  a  need  today  for  1,000,000 
teachers  in  China.  There  is  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity for  the  missionary  wife  right  in  her 
home  duties.  She  can  wield  a  mighty  in- 
fluence over  the  lives  of  men  and  women  by 
her  living.  To  those  who  heed  this  call  there 
comes  the  satisfaction  that  their  lives  are  being 
invested  where  they  will  count  the  most. 


Plan  City  Rally  for  Missions 

Large  Preparations  for  January  Meeting — 
Faith  Mission  Dedicated  Free  of  Debt— Pas' 
tor  to  Marry  Member  of  His  Choir. 

MILWAUKEE — A  great  foreign  missionary 
rally  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  20.  At  that  time  it 
is  planned  to  have  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  board ;  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt,  Dr. 
W.  R.  King  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Reherd— all  of 
whom  have  recently  returned  from  a  missionary 
trip  around'  the  world — and  Rev.  Kennett  P. 
MacDonald  of  Nueva  Caceres,  Philippine 
islands,  as  participants  in  the  program.  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  at  work  in  the  province  adjoin- 
ing Albay,  where  Rev.  Roy  H.  Brown,  the 
missionary  supported  by  Milwaukee  Presbytery, 
is  located.  F.  C.  Comstock  and  W.  H.  Edwards 
are  the  laymen  who  are  planning  this  rally. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  preparations  is  a  series 
of  banquets  held  in  the  different  churches  for 
boys  and  young  men.  They  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  foreign  missions  through  the  or- 
ganization of  "Brown  Dormitory  Clubs."  Wil- 
liam V.  Smeaton  of  Westminster  is  chairman 
of  this  movement. 

Sunday,  Dec.  22,  the  new  edifice  of  Faith 
Mission  church,  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Chapin  pastor, 
was  dedicated.  President  W.  O.  Carrier  of 
Carroll  College  preached  in  the  morning  and 
Dr.  James  E.  Rodgers  of  the  college  preached 
at  night.  The  church,  which  cost  $3,000,  was 
dedicated  free  of  deft. 

The  Wycliffe  Club  at  its  monthly,  meeting 
Dec.  16  was  entertained  in  Waukesha,  Presi- 
dent Carrier,.  Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield,  Dr.  Rodgers 
and  Rev.  C.  E.  Bovard  being  the  hosts.  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Plowman  gave  an  illustrated  ad- 
dress on  "Evolution."  Supper  was  served  at 
the  president's  house. 

The  condition  of  Dr.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  former 
superintendent  of  synodical  missions,  is  such 
as  to  cause  grave  concern.  Many  are  the 
tokens  of  love  and  messages  of  sympathy  that 
come  to  his  home  in  Waukesha. 

The  engagement  of  James  Oastler,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  Calvary  church,  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Young,  contralto  in  his  choir,  is  announced. 

A  special  meeting  of  presbytery  was  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dec.  13.  Louis  T.  Hardin, 
formerly  a  student  at  Nashotah,  who  objected 
to  the  extreme  ritualism,  was  taken  under  care 
of  presbytery.  He  will  serve  the  churches  at 
Cato  and  Niles.  Rev.  M.  S.  Axtell  was  re- 
ceived   and    arrangements    made    for    his  in- 
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stallation  over  Manitowoc  church.  At  a  dinner 
which  followed,  where  many  laymen  were  pres- 
ent, plans  for  the  foreign  missionary  rally  in 
January  were  perfected. 

Berean  church,  which  has  a  (Jebt  of  $1,500 
on  its  new  building,  has  been  promised  $500 
by  Immanuel  church  if  the  balance  is  obtained 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Berean  church  has 
grown  in  three  years  from  thirty-three  to  154 
members. 

Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  of  Chicago  occupied 
Immanuel  pulpit  Dec.  8.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins 
was  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  gone 
with  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Halbert,  whose  death  took  place 
in  Evanston,  111. 

Washington  Park  church,  Rev.  Lyle  Wilson 
Ewing  pastor,  has  voted  to  build,  and  the 
canvass  for  a  $12,000  edifice  will  soon  be 
under  way.  E.  A.  C. 

Rally  for  Missionary  Exposition 


Mass  Meeting  of  Workers  In  "The  World  In 
Chicago"  Is  Called  for  Monday,  Dec.  30, 
Preceded  by  Prayer  Service. 

CHICAGO— "The  World  in  Chicago"  officers 
announce  a  prayer  service  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Cleland  B.  McAfee  on  Monday,  Dec.  30,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  red  room  of  the  La  Salle  hotel. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  power  of  united 
prayer  and  its  possibilities  in  connection  with 
"The  World  in  Chicago"  are  urged  to  attend 
and  pray  that  this  enterprise  may  become  a 
great  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. The  workers'  mass  meeting  in  the  Coli- 
seum will  be  held  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  There  will  be  a  scng  service  at  7 :30 
by  a  large  chorus,  with  selections  from  the 
pageant  and  a  display  of  costumes  to  be  worn 
at  the  approaching  exposition.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  Bishop  Anderson,  Bishop  Mc- 
Dowell, Dr.  Gunsaulus,  Dr.  Stone  and  A.  M. 
Gardner,  general  secretary.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion have  been  liberally  distributed,  and  the 
line  will  not  be  drawn  against  those  not  yet 
enrolled  as  stewards.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  23,000  stewards  called  for  is  expected  to 
attend  this  great  rally. 

Protest  Against  New  Year's  Orgy 

The  permission  granted  by  the  chief  of  the 
Chicago  police  to  cafes  and  other  places  to  sell 
liquor  until  3  a.  m.  Jan.  i,  an  extension  by 
two  hours  of  the  closing  time  as  fixed  by  state 
law,  has  aroused  ministers  and  Christian  or- 
ganizations. A  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters last  Sunday  assailed  this  abrogation  of 
law  by  the  authorities  supposed  to  enforce  the 
statutes.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  in  Second 
church  pointed  to  the  present  season  of  ram- 
pant crime  and  the  impropriety  of  the  police 
taking  action  which  might  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing offenses.  Dr.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  pas- 
tor of  Third  church  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Rae,  pastor  of 
Eighth  church,  and  Rev.  O.  M.  Caward  of 
Normal  Park  church  were  among  other  min- 
isters who  denounced  the  saturnalia  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  Walter  R.  Mee  and  E.  P.  Gates, 
officers  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  union,  have 
protested  to  Mayor  Harrison  against  the  New 
Year's  orgy.  Preceding  these  denunciations 
by  a  few  days  was  a  series  of  statements  before 
an  aldermanic  committee  in  which  officers  of 
the  United  Police,  an  organization  of  guardians 
of  the  city's  peace,  said  that  association  sought 
to  have  the  laws  governing  closing  hours  of 
saloons  made  less  severe  and  opposed  inclusion 
in  a  pending  ordinance  a  clause  requiring  police 
officers  to  enforce  "all  laws." 

Normal  Park  church  is  one  of  the  many 
churches  of  the  city  which  will  be  open  New 
Year's  Eve  for  watch  services. 

Memorial  services  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abbott 
E.  Kittredge,  pastor  of  Third  church  for  six- 
teen years  previous  to  1886,  will  be  held  in  that 
church-  next  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Martin  D. 
Hardin  will  preach  and  other  friends  of  Dr. 
Kittredge  will  speak. 

An  extension  of  the  idea  of  church  federa- 
tion now  followed  by  the  Cooperative  Council 
of  City  Missions  has  been  suggested  by  Rev. 
Philip  Yarrow  of  the  Chicago  City  Missionary 
Society.  He  would  have  the  city  divided  into 
parishes  in  which  all  Protestant  churches  would 
work  together,  with  one  of  the  pastors  ap- 
pointed as  head  of  the  parish.  He  believes 
such  an  organization  would  present  a  more 
effective  front  against  vice. 

Rev.  George  A.  Kilbey,  manager  of  the  Chi- 


cago Christian  Industrial  League,  who  has  been 
criticised  for  feeding  hungry  men,  says  that  the 
men  pay  for  their  food  in  the  workshop  of  the 
league.  This  Presbyterian  institution  has  been 
feeding  several  hundred  men  every  Sunday 
morning  at  Popular  hall. 

Moody  Institute  held  graduation  exercises 
last  Friday.  Rev.  L.  W.  Gosnell  made  the 
chief  address  and  Dean  James  M.  Gray  pre- 
sided. There  were  thirty-seven  graduates,  six 
of  whom  will  become  missionaries  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Most  of  the  others  will  take  up  city 
mission  work. 

Dr.  George  B.  Safford  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Board  of  Chicago  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gation which  visited  Washington  last  week  to 
work  for  the  amended  Kenyon  bill  to  prohibit 
liquor  shipments  into  dry  zones.  The  public 
welfare  club  of  Olivet  Institute  also  took  a 
practical  hand  in  national  affairs  by  wiring  to 
Washington  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

"Young  Men  Want  Something  to  Do" 

"Young  men  are  tired  of  being  merely  en- 
tertained. They  are  looking  for  something  to  do," 
said  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  pastor  of  Fourth 
church,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently  at  a  din- 
ner of  the  men's  club  of  Central  church.  He 
told  the  men  that  people  are  asking  the  church 
what  there  is  to  do,  and  that  the  church  has 
pienty  of  work  for  all. 

In  five  hours  on  a  recent  Sunday  portions  of 
the  Scripture  in  twenty-four  languages  were 
asked  for  by  visitors  to  the  Midnight  mission 
on  22d  street.  Among  the  languages  spoken 
by  those  who  came  to  the  mission  were  Chinese, 
Yiddish,  Dutch,  French,  Finnish,  Greek,  Rus- 
sian and  Syriac. 

The  morning  service  at  Forty-First  Street 
church  next  Sunday  will  be  omitted,  as  the 
congregation  will  worship  with  the  congregation 
of  First  church  in  the  farewell  service  in  that 
building.  Monday  evening  a  union  business 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Forty-First  Street 
building  and  new  officers  will  be  elected  and 
installed  for  the  combined  congregations.  Steps 
will  also  be  taken  to  call  a  pastor  and  associate. 

Miss  Mabel  S.  Jones,  who  has  been  secretary 
of  Forty-First  Street  church,  will  sail  for 
China  Jan.  9  for  missionary  work  in  Hwaiyuen, 
where  she  will  be  one  of  the  numerous  repre- 
sentatives there  of  Central  church,  New  York. 
She  previously  served  four  years  on  the  foreign 
field. 

A  group  of  East  Indians  in  this  city,  the 
Hindustani  Club,  is  one  of  the  interesting  or- 
ganizations which  meets  in  the  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


New  Pastor  in  Cradle  of  American 
Presbyterianism 

A  small  but  intensely  interested  group  of 
men  and  women  gathered  Dec.  10  in  the  his- 
torLc  church  at  Rehoboth,  Md.,  where  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie  established  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  in  all  America,  to  receive  their 
new  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  G.  Martin,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Martin  is  the  only  minister 
regularly  installed  over  this  congregation  in 
the  last  sixty-two  years.  Many  men  have  min- 
istered to  Rehoboth  during  the  years  since  1850, 
but  only  as  stated  supplies  or  as  ministers  from 
the  near-by  churches  of  Princess  Anne  and 
Pocomoke  City. 

The  whole  Presbyterian  denomination  is  in- 
terested in  this  persistent  little  flock  which  has 
continued  to  serve  amid  many  great  difficulties 
and  now  rejoices  in  prospects  for  greater 
growth  and  usefulness. 


A  Miniature  Melting  Pot 

is  what  Dr.  A.W.  Halsey,  of  the 
Foreign  Board,  recently  called 
Dubuque  College  and  Seminary. 
There  the  men  of  a  dozen  na- 
tions are  being  made  into  Ameri- 
cans— and  preachers.  They  will 
carry  the  ideals  of  this  country 
to  their  own  people,  here  and  in 
their  native  land.  Practically  all 
the  students  earn  their  living 
while  studying.  You  will  learn 
of  other  interesting  facts  if  you 
will  put  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  addressed  to  Dr. 
C.  M.  Steffens,  President, 
Dubuque,  low?. 


School  and  College 

Parsons  College  alumni  and  friends  in  Chi- 
cago and  suburbs  held  a  luncheon  Dec.  4  to 
talk  over  the  endowment  campaign.  President 
Willis  E.  Parsons  and  T.  D.  Foster  of  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
were  asked  to  be  present. 

In  the  home  science  building  of  Northfield 
Seminary  at  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  a  bronze 
tablet  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Julia  Billings  of  New 
York  City  was  unveiled  Dec.  8.  This  building 
was  erected  and  presented  to  the  seminary 
by  two  of  Mrs.  Billings's  daughters,  Mrs.  John 
French  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Billings,  as  a  birth- 
day gift  to  their  mother  seven  years  ago.  The 
tablet  is  the  gift  of  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Laura  Billings  Lee,  wife  of  Professor  Frederick 
Lee  of  Columbia  University.  Mrs.  Lee  made 
the  presentation  address. 

Jamestown  College,  representing  the  Synod 
of  North  Dakota,  is  gaining  in  patronage 
rapidly  under  President  Kroeze's  administra- 
tion. Every  room  in  the  boys'  dormitory  is 
occupied,  the  dining  room  is  filled  to  capacity 
and  new  students  who  arrive  after  the  holidays 
will  have  to  go  into  the  town  to  find  board 
and  rooms.  A  new  dormitory  for  boys  and  a 
new  dining  hall  are  said  to  be  absolute  neces- 
sities for  next  year,  unless  the  college  is  to  be 
forced  to  turn  away  students.  The  library  build- 
ing was  finished  in  November.  A  new  science 
building  is  a  hope  of  the  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year. 


Summarizes  Evangelistic  Methods 

A  sixteen-page  pamphlet  has  recently  been 
issued  by  General  Assembly's  evangelistic  com- 
mittee containing  a  summary  of  the  reports 
of  evangelistic  work  by  various  presbyteries. 
It  is  for  free  distribution  and  summarizes 
methods  found  useful  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 


The  School  That  Makes  For  Manly.  Self-Reliant  Men 

KER  HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  Headmaster  and  Instructors  are  all  men  of  wide  experience 
in  the  "Boy  Problem" — all  University  Graduates.  BUNKER 
HILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  is  ideally  located  in  a 
town  of  1500,  35  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Healthful  environ- 
ment, Christian  influence.  Prepares  young  men  for  business 
or  college;  Graduate  Courses  in  Academic.  Normal.  Commer- 
cial, Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Have  a  fine  military  band. 
The  ideal  school  for  YOUR  boy.  For  information,  write 
HEADMASTER,    BUNKER    HILL.  ILLINOIS. 
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From  Various  Fields 


New  York 

Rev.  Newton  J.  Conklin  of  Rochester  is  very 
ill  and  is  not  expected  to  survive. 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Dudley,  pastor  of  Silver  Creek 
church,  is  conducting  a  series  of  meetings  for 
men  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Forty  women  of  West  church,  Binghamton, 
saved  10,400  pennies  the  past  year  for  the 
work  of  the  industrial  society. 

The  close  of  a  decade  of  service  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  Professor  George  E.  Oliver 
was  celebrated  by  First  church,  Albany,  re- 
cently. 

Memorial  church,  Syracuse,  was  recently 
dedicated  to  social  settlement  work.  A  skating 
rink  adjoining  the  church  will  be  one  of  the 
features  operated  by  the  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion this  winter. 

A  window  in  memory  of  Samuel  Jessup, 
D.  D.,  and  his  wife  was  recently  unveiled  in 
First  church,  Oneida.  Dr.  Jessup  was  pastor 
there  for  thirty-one  years.  Rev.  Theodore  F. 
Jessup  of  Boonville,  a  brother,  preached. 

Rev.  William  J.  Johnson,  field  representative 
of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation,  ad- 
dressed Albany  Presbytery  at  Gloversville  re- 
cently. The  month  of  April  will  be  given  to  a 
presbyterial  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the 
$10,000,000  endowment  fund.  A  committee  of 
ten,  five  ministers  and  five  laymen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  cooperate  with  the  secretaries  in  ar- 
ranging and  conducting  the  campaign. 

At  the  largest  gathering  of  men  ever  held  in 
First  church,  Mount  Vernon,  J.  H.  Hollister 
pastor,  Robert  E.  Speer  and  others  spoke.  Mr. 
Speer  exalted  Christianity  as  "a  man's  job," 
and  the  men  present  applied  the  lesson  by  dis- 
cussing what  the  church  could  do  for  conserva- 
tion of  boy  life.  This  congregation  already 
maintains  an  interesting  clubhouse  for  news- 
boys and  purposes  to  enlarge  its  activities. 

New  Jersey 

Rev.  Alexander  Wellington  Sproull  died  Dec. 
13  at  the  Merriam  home,  Newton,  where  he 
had  been  an  inmate  nine  years.  His  charges 
were  in  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maine  and  New 
York. 

The  work  of  Central  church,  Newark,  is 
progressing  under  Dr.  George  Walton  King, 
pastor.  The  woman's  aid  society  held  a  sale 
of  fancy  articles  and  served  dinners  in  the 
chapel  Dec.  5  and  6.  More  than  $520  was 
cleared.  Nearly  1,200  has  been  raised  within 
the  last  two  months  for  a  new  heater  and  other 
improvements.  The  raising  of  this  special  fund 
is  noteworthy  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gregation has  within  less  than  two  years  cleared 
off  more  than  $20,000  of  debt. 

Pennsylvania 

First  Italian  church  of  Chester  was  dedicated 
Dec.   12.     Rev.  Felix  Santilli  is  pastor. 

Washington  Presbytery  has  been  petitioned 
for  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Pancake. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Italian  church, 
Scranton,  was  laid  recently.  Rev.  Leonardo 
D'Anna  is  pastor. 

Bethany  church,  Williamsport,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  G.  G.  Girelius,  has 
not  yet  called  his  successor. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  by  the  Memorial  church, 
Lancaster.     Dr.  H.  W.  Haring  is  pastor. 

Ohio 

Brighton  church,  Zanesville,  a  prosperous 
suburban  organization,  was  rededicated  Dec.  8, 
with  services  conducted  by  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Houston,  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of 
vacancy  and  supply.  A  large  addition  to  the 
building  has  been  completed  to  afford  room 
for  the  Sunday  school,  which  now  enrolls 
27s  members.  The  auditorium  was  enlarged 
by  including  a  former  prayer  meeting  room 
and  the  whole  has  been  reseated  and  redec- 
orated. The  church  was  founded  in  1896  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Liggitt,  now  pastor  at  London,  Ohio. 
The  dedication  services  were  followed  by  a 
week  of  special  meetings,  at  which  two  of  the 
speakers  were  James  R.  Alexander,  editor  of 
The   Zanesville   Signal,  the  son  of   a  former  ' 


editor  of  The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rev.  George  Brewer  of  Coshocton. 

First  church,  Pataskala,  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  manse  for  the  pastor.  Rev.  David 
Kerr. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Toledo  Dec.  9 
protested  against  the  introduction  of  dancing 
in  the  Toledo  public  schools. 

Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans 
of  Toledo  have  joined  in  a  request  to  the  board 
of  education  to  excuse  pupils  an  hour  every 
week  for  religious  instruction  by  the  churches. 
This  follows  the  plan  used  for  many  years  by 
Dr.  Wenner  of  New  York. 

At  Frazeysburg  special  services  were  held  in 
November  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  S.  S.  Bergen. 
The  meetings  began  Nov.  15  with  appropriate 
services  commemorating  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  pastor's  ordination.  These  exer- 
cises were  arranged  by  the  pastor's  son.  Rev. 
S.  V.  Bergen  of  Smock,  Pa.  Rev.  W.  L. 
Whallon  of  Zanesville  gave  an  address. 
/ 

Illinois 

Cairo  First  church  has  expended  $4,500  in 
improving  the  basement,  which  includes  up-to- 
date  rooms  for  dining,  reading  and  for  Boy 
Scouts.  A  modern  steam  heating  plant  was 
also  installed.  The  membership  is  the  largest 
in  the  church's  history.  Rev.  A.  M.  Eells  is 
pastor. 

The  congregation  of  First  church,  Bridge- 
port, met  Dec.  3  in  the  old  church  building, 
where  preliminary  services  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  laying  of  the  corner  storte 
of  the  new  church  building,  which  will  cost, 
together  with  the  lot  and  furnishings,  $20,000. 
W.  Frank  Cooper,  clerk  of  session ;  Hamilton 
A.  Hymes,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Grace  Memorial 
church,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Huston  R.  Taylor,  took  part.  This  church 
has  an  enviable  record  in  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  called  into  the  ministry  from 
her  membership.  They  are  as  follows :  F.  F. 
Stoltz,  D.  D. ;  G.  Walton  King,  D.  D. ;  Otis 
A.  Smith,  D.  D. ;  John  S.  Martin,  C.  A.  High- 
field,  Albert  Buchanan  and  Thomas  Smith,  mis- 
sionaries ;  Dr.  Mary  Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  Bell 
King  Briggs  and  Miss  Helen  Piper,  deaconesses. 

Michigan 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  $30,000  church 
at  Howell. 

The  labor  unions  are  cooperating  with  the 
clergymen  of  Lansing  in  the  campaign  to 
close  Sunday  theaters. 

Rev.  William  E.  Kunz  of  Immanuel  church, 
Grand  Rapids,  has  sent  a  questionaire  to  150 
business  and  professional  men  asking  their 
opinion  of  present-day  Christianity  and  whether 
their  experience  has  led  them  to  trust  Chris- 
tians or  church  members  as  a  class. 

A  committee  of  city  officials  of  Flint  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  to  work  with  members 
of  the  board  of  commerce  to  prepare  a  testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  C.  A.  Lip- 
pincott  is  held.  Dr.  Lippincott's  departure  for 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  generally  regretted  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city. 

Since  Rev.  A.  Van  De  Meer  was  called  to 
First  church.  Harbor  Springs,  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  attendance  at  all 
church  services,  especially  in  the  evening. 
There  are  ninety  persons  in  the  Bible  classes, 
thirty  of  whom  are  high  school  students.  The 
Sabbath  school  has  now  an  attendance  of  132. 

Iowa 

It  is  reported  that  First  church,  Sioux  City, 
is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  gym- 
nasium in  a  downtown  location. 

A  musical  program  of  unusual  interest  was 
given  by  the  choir  of  First  church,  Sidney, 
Dec.  22.    Rev.  D.  H.  Cramer  is  pastor. 

The  church  of  Estherville  during  the  past 
summer  received  extensive  repairs  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500.    Rev.  R.  C.  Mitchell  is  pastor. 

The  associated  churches  of  Davenport  will 
begin  a  churchgoing  campaign  Feb.  21  and  con- 
tinue to  April  7.  The  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  people  of  the  city  not  only  to  go  to  church 
but  to  get  a  right  churchgoing  habit.  This  is 
the  platform :  Begin  Feb.  25  ;  find  a  church 
home ;  attend  your  own  church  ;  all  the  family 
together ;  become  a  regular  attendant ;  every- 
body go  to  church ;  go  where  you  please,  but 


go ;  if  a  stranger  make  yourself  known ;  all  the 
churches  invite  you. 

Mount  Ida  church  is  making  improvements 
on  the  building  to  the  amount  of  about  $14,000. 
The  church  is  at  present  without  a  pastor. 

Third  church,  Sioux  City,  has  one  of  the 
largest  chorus  choirs  in  the  city,  with  fifty  to 
sixty  members.    Rev.  J.  L.  Howie  is  pastor. 

Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary for  the  Presbyteries  of  Sioux  City  and 
Council  Bluffs,  has  just  closed  a  series  of  meet- 
ing at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  the  latter  presbytery. 

Rev.  Henry  Love  closed  a  four  and  a  half 
years'  pastorate  in  State  Center  Dec.  22.  He 
has  accepted  a  call  to  North  Sangamon  and 
Athens  churches.  111.  The  benevolences  the 
past  year  were  $649,  double  that  of  the  year 
previous. 

South  Dakota 

Another  pastor-evangelist  soon  begins  work 
in  the  Presbyteries  of  Central  Dakota  and 
Sioux  Falls. 

Three  more  churches  have  been  recently  or- 
ganized in  this  synod — Lee,  with  seven  mem- 
bers, and  Lake,  with  thirteen  members,  both  in 
Aberdeen  Presbytery,  and  Bear  Creek  in  Da- 
kota (Indian)  Presbytery. 

The  churches  of  Kadoka  and  Belvidere  have 
now  the  services  of  Rev.  Glenn  H.  Shaw, 
formerly  of  Dallas.  He  has  wakened  new  in- 
terest with  a  weekday  Bible  class  and  has 
organized  the  boys  as  scouts. 

The  pastor  of  Brookings  church.  Rev.  A.  F. 
von  Tobel,  is  much  encouraged  with  a  Sunday 
afternoon  social  hour  for  young  people  by  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  held  before  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  service  and  evening  preaching 
service. 

A  sanitarium  under  the  auspices  of  synod 
is  one  of  the  special  enterprises  being  fostered 
by  the  church  of  Hot  Springs.  Local  interest 
appears  in  the  thousands  of  dollars  being 
pledged  toward  the  $150,000  to  be  invested 
in  the  institution.  The  synod  of  Nebraska  also 
expressed  hearty  approval  of  the  movement, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Dwight  D.  Tallman. 

California 

Four  months  ago  a  church  was  organized  at 
Placentia,  a  young  town,  and  a  month  later 
Rev.  William  E.  Sloane  of  Minneapolis  was 
made  minister  in  charge.  At  present  the  so- 
ciety is  holding  services  in  a  theater  building, 
but  expects  to  have  a  new  church  edifice,  to 
cost  $5,000,  ready  for  occupancy  in  February. 
A  manse  will  be  completed  a  month  earlier. 
Two  fine  lots  were  donated  by  one  of  the 
trustees. 

Colorado 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Smiley  conducted  a  series  of 
special  services  in  Timnath  church  commencing 
Dec.  15.    Rev.  James  Millar  is  pastor. 

All  of  the  many  friends  of  First  church. 
Boulder,  which  recently  celebrated  its  fortieth 
anniversary,  know  'hat  The  Continent,  in  a 
notice  of  that  event,  intended  to  give  credit 
for  the  organization  of  the  church  to  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Montana 

Rev.  H.  G.  Klemme  is  doing  substantial  work 
among  young  people  of  Harlowton. 

A  new  church  was  organized  at  Glasston 
Nov.  24  by  the  pastor  at  large.  Dr.  W.  N. 
Sloan.  It  is  a  new  town  of  eastern  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  this  new  farming  district. 
Melville,  eight  miles  distant,  v,'ill  be  conducted 
as  a  mission  in  connection  with  Glasston,  with 
Rev.  J.  G.  Senn  in  charge. 

Minnesota 

Sixty  men  of  St.  Peter  church  attended  a 
banquet  in  their  parlors  Dec.  3.  It  was  a 
worth  while  gathering,  for  it  looked  toward  the 
organization  of  these  men  into  service.  When 
Dr.  J.  T.  Henderson  of  Chicago  rose  to  speak 
all  followed  him  willingly  as  he  laid  down,  il- 
lustrated and  proved  the  proposition  that  an 
organization  for  the  men  was  as  essential  as 
one  for  the  women  to  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  church.  There  were  eight  men 
present  from  Le  Sueur  church,  who  went  by 
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automobile  the  twelve  miles  in  return  compli- 
ment for  six  St.  Peter  men  who  had  attended 
a  like  gathering  at  the  former  church  two 
weeks  before.  Then  steps  were  taken  which 
have  since  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
men's  Bible  class  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

During  November  Thomas  Scotton,  Sunday 
school  missionary,  visited  Wahkan,  Sedan, 
Osakis  and  Paynesville  and  held  conferences 
with  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  schools. 
The  work  in  each  school  was  considered  and 
improvements  suggested,  and  in -some  instances 
important  changes  made.  For  three  months 
ending  Jan.  31  the  church  schools  are  trying 
to  increase  25  per  cent  in  membership,  offer- 
ings and  church  membership  from  the  Sabbath 
schools. 

Canada 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Mitchell  of  the  new  St. 
James  church,  London,  Ontario,  has  been  of- 
fered $500  toward  the  salary  of  an  officer  to 
report  upon  the  social  conditions  in  the  city. 

The  pulpit  gown  of  Rev.  M.  Lowry,  pastor 
of  Torbolton  church,  Ottawa,  was  recently  stolen 
from  the  church.  Mr.  Lowry  is  an  aggressive 
temperance  worker  and  members  of  the  church 
attribute  the  theft  to  his  energetic  sermon  on 
World  Temperance  Sunday. 

K  ansa  8 

Rev.  G.  T.  Arnold,  pastor  at  Minneapolis, 
organized  a  debt  raising  campaign.  An  $i,8qo 
debt  on  a  recent  Sabbath  was  wiped  out. 

With  an  enlarged  church  building  just  com- 
pleted and  many  members  added  since  Rev. 
W.  R.  Dodd  came  three  months  ago,  the  out- 
look at  Delphos  is  most  encouraging. 

Texas 

The  evangelistic  committee  of  Amarillo  Pres- 
bytery, which  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
effective  work  as  recently  noted  in  The  Con- 
tinent, is  appealing  for  $600  to  assist  in  this 
work  where  the  population  is  too  scattered  to 
support  organized  church  services.  Rev.  H. 
M.  Frank  of  Canadian  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Oregon 

The  church  at  Enterprise  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Astwood  will  build  a 
manse  next  year. 

Rev.  William  Baird,  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary, has  spent  the  last  month  in  Harney 
county.  Several  new  Sunday  schools  were 
formed. 

Tennessee 

New  Providence  church,  Maryville,  Rev. 
Hubert  S.  Lyle  pastor,  held  a  special  temper- 
ance program  in  October  with  a  series  of  spe- 
cial addresses. 

Massachusetts 

Evangelist  H.  D.  Sheldon  and  his  associates, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Ross,  recently  con- 
ducted a  successful  meeting  at  Dalton. 

Nebraska 

Rev.  H.  A.  Brown,  the  pastor  of  Emerson 
church,  conducted  a  three  weeks'  meeting, 
which  closed  Dec.  i. 


Some  New  Houses  of  Worship 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  new  church  at 
Morgan,  Colo.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  contract  for  a  new  church  building  at 
Latonia,  Ky.,  has  been  let.  It  will  seat  200 
people. 

Central  church  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  will  erect 
a  $30,000  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
structure. 

The  new  church  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  is  expected 
to  be  finished  for  Easter.  It  will  replace  the 
building  burned  last  winter. 

The  handsome  stone  church  at  Walla  Walla 
Wash.,  which  is  being  constructed  under  the 
pastoral  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Clingan,  is 
about  ready  for  the  interior  finish.  The  growth 
of  the  church  and  of  the  city  made  necessary 
this  fine  building.  The  Sunday  school  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  in  Washington. 


Evangelistic  Meetings  in  Many  States 

Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  church  has  been  stirred  by  a 
week  of  special  meetings.  Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks 
of  Allentown  was  the  preacher. 

The  church  at  Freeland,  Pa.,  held  a  week 
of  special  evangelistic  services.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  William  Usher,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  W. 
R.  Houston  of  Pen  Argyl. 

Evangelist  Frank  A.  Miller,  after  campaigns 
in  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois,  I-ndiana  and 
Ohio,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Elgin,  111., 
for  a  few  days  rest  during  the  holidays. 

Men  of  First  church.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
have  arranged  to  have  Dr.  George  N.  Luccock 
of  Oak  Park,  111.,  conduct  a  series  of  meetings 
there  in  January.    Dr.  E.  E.  Hastings  is  pastor. 

Evangelist  P.  M.  Fitzgerald  of  Arlington, 
Texas,  conducted  successful  evangelistic  serv- 
ices at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  recently.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  E.  E. 
Stringfield. 

Rev.  James  Rayburn  and  his  singer,  Mr. 
Riggs,  assisted  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Sinclair, 
in  three  weeks  of  special  meetings  recently  at 
Clarksville,  Iowa.  A  number  made  a  start  in 
a  new  life. 

Churches  of  Ligonier,  Ind.,  are  making  an 
effort  for  union  evangelistic  services  in  Feb- 
ruary. Rev.  Thomas  Younger  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  is  active  in  the  effort 
for  united  action. 

The  five  weeks'  campaign  of  evangelism  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf  and  his  associates  has 
just  closed  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  A  tabernacle 
seating  5,000  people  was  used  and  a  large 
number  have  joined  the  churches. 

Rev.  John  S.  Hamilton  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  party  recently  closed  a  union  meeting  at 
Carthage,  Ind.  The  tabernacle  seated  200 
more  than  the  population,  and  many  times  the 
building  was  too  small  for  the  crowds. 

Union  revival  services  closed  Dec.  15  at 
Princeton,  Ind.  The  meetings  were  conducted 
by  Edwin  R.  Dow  of  Wheaton,  111.  He  was 
assisted  by  Professor  H.  T.  Erwin.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  meetings  all  the  churches  received 
a  goodly  number  of  members. 

Messrs.  Rayburn  and  Riggs  began  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  Morrison,  Iowa,  church  Dec. 
15.  Rev.  Forest  A.  Heizer  is  pastor.  The 
Methodists  in  this  field  closed  their  church- 
some  years  ago  and  worship  with  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation. 

For  three  years  Rev.  M.  H.  Mead  has  been 
preaching  in  a  new  community  called  Peace- 
ful Valley,  ten  miles  west  of  Nampa,  Idaho, 
on  the  Snake  river.  Recently  he  held  a 
series  of  meetings,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  W. 
Rankin,  synodical  Sunday  school  missionary, 
and  organized  a  church  with  thirty-five  mem- 
bers. 

A  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  at  Pier- 
pont,  S.  D.,  closed  Dec.  15.  The  meetings  were 
under  the  direction  of  Evangelist  J.  A.  Smith 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Professor  B.  H.  Thonnes. 
They  opened  in  the  Presbyterian  church  Nov. 
IS,  Rev.  Benjamin  Jorns  pastor.  The  size 
of  the  audience  required  larger  accommodations 
and  the  Baptist  and  Norwegian  churches  joined 
the  movement  and  a  tabernacle  was  erected. 
Cottage  ■  prayer  meetings  and  gatherings  for 
business  men  added  to  the  successful  effect  of 
the  revival.  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  McMichael,  Dr. 
Smith's  daughter,  assisted  in  the  work  for  a 
week. 


Medical  Missionaries  to  Meet 

The  annual  interdenominational  medical  mis- 
sionary conference  is  to  be  held  at  the  sani- 
tarium in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Dec.  31  to 
Jan.  3.  The  missionaries  are  to  be  guests  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  and  the  sanitarium.  Bishop 
W.  F.  Oldham  of  the  M.  E.  Foreign  Mission 
Board  is  to  preside.  Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzell 
for  over  fifty  years  a  worker  in  Africa  ;  Bishop 
James  N.  Thoburn  from  India  and  Bishop  W, 
S.  Lewis,  who  goes  soon  to  China,  will  be 
present  also. 

Special  China  Campaign  Is  Progressing 

As  a  result  of  meetings  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
First  church  raised  $500  to  support  a  mis 
sionary  in  China  and  will  subscribe  an  addi 
tional  amount  soon. 

The  recent  campaign  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
resulted  in  pledges  for  about  $5,000  for  the 
China  fund.    Geneseo  church  gave  $1,300. 


Ten  Helps  for  the  Children 

in  This  |[8sue 


There  are  lots  of  things  for  children  every 
week  in  The  Continent,  and  not  all  on  one 
page.  Parents,  have  your  children  look  up 
these  references : 

1.  To  Help  Your  Pastor:  Tell  him  you  want 
a  little  book  like  the  boys  and  girls  have  in 
Cleveland  and  show  him  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  1884. 

2.  Ever  Have  a  New  Year's  Party?  Ask 
mother  to  read  you  the  long  story,  page  1878. 

3.  To  Help  in  Christian  Endeavor  Meeting: 
Read  Mr.  Ellis's  comments  on  page  1880. 

4.  Have  Father  Help  You  Save  Your  Pen- 
nies:  See  what  one  boy  did,  "How  I  Started 
Saving,"  page  1888. 

5.  Do  You  Want  to  Do  Something  for  the 
Church?  See  what  forty  Illinois  boys  did, 
page  1892. 

6.  Do  Your  Chickens  Lay  Small  Eggs?  See 
what  one  boy  tried,  bottom  second  column,  page 
1876. 

7.  Have  You  Written  Your  Bunny  Story? 
Read  "How  About  Bunny?"  page  1878. 

8.  To  Make  You  Unselfish:  Read  about 
Sammy  with  the  pictures,  page  1878. 

9.  How  Some  Young  People  Give  Their  Mis- 
sionary Money:    Read  last  item  on  page  1881. 

10.  Do  You  Know  How  Boys  in  India  Keep 
Christmas?  Read  "Christmas  in  Far-Off  India," 
page  1879.   

First  Church  for  Mojave  Indians 

The  first  church  to  be  organized  among  the 
Mojave  Indians  was  formed  Dec.  8  at  Needles, 
Cal.  This  was  the  culmination  of  ten  years 
of    hard  and 


sometimes  d  i  s  - 
couraging  labor 
by  Rev.  A.  C. 
Edgar  and  h  i  s 
wife  among  this 
tribe.  Though 
the  day  was 
stormy,  the  little 
mission  was  well 
attended  at  the 
morning  service, 
when  seven  Mo- 
jave people  stood 
up  to  form  their 
first  Christian 
church.  An  elder 
was  elected  and 
ordained.  In  the 
afternoon   the  communion 


A  Mojave  Indian  Elder 


service  was  held, 
when  three  more  members  who  had  been  unable 
to  reach  the  morning  service  were  also  accepted 
as  charter  members,  and  one  of  them  (whose 
picture  is  shown),  was  elected  and  ordained  an 
ture  is  shown)  was  elected  and  ordained  an 
elder.  The  two  elders  are  earnest,  faithful 
Christian  men,  and  the  little  church  starts  out 
with  excellent  prospects. 


Obituary 

Weight— Miss  Mary  Swift  Wriglit.  the  daughter  of  .John 
Ellot  Wright.  D.D.,  of  Edgewood.  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Pitts- 
burgh, died  in  the  Sewlclcley  Valley  Hospital  on  Saturday 
morning,  December  7. 1912.  after  an  illness  of  ten  days  wltli 
pneumonia.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her  death  the  teacher 
of  German  in  the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  which  po- 
sition she  had  held  for  over  seven  years.  Miss  Wright  wa» 
graduated  from  Wellesley  College  in  the  class  of  1892.  hav- 
ing received  her  bachelor  degree  in  three  years  of  study, 
spending  one  of  the  four  years  at  her  home  in  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  teaching  in  the  Germantown  Academy. 
Since  her  graduation  she  has  given  most  of  her  time  to 
teaching,  mainly  Latin,  Greek  and  German,  the  various 
schools  she  has  been  connected  with  being  the  Walnut  Lane 
School  in  Germantown,  Alinda  Preparatory  School  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  the  Lock  Haven 
State  Normal  School  and  the  Allegheny  Preparatory 
School.  In  addition  to  her  work  as  a  teacher  she  gave 
much  time  to  the  study  of  art  both  In  this  country  and  In 
the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  she  has  been  a  very  acceptable 
lecturer  on  art  topics  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pitts- 
burgh but  elsewhere.  Her  tastes  and  habits  were  not 
bounded  by  her  work  and  her  enthusiasm  for  everything 
she  undertook  was  boundless,  birds  and  flowers  and  trees 
and  all  other  nature  studies  being  an  especial  delight  to 
her  at  all  times. 

Although  a  member  of  several  women's  organizations 
she  was  active  in  their  work  only  along  philanthropic  lines, 
by  choice  serving  on  such  committees  as  "the  welfare  of 
women  and  children.''  Her  earnest  Christian  character 
was  shown  also  by  her  having  spent  one  summer  vacation 
In  work  among  the  poor  in  New  York.  She  was  a  member 
of  Edgewood  Presbyterian  church.  She  is  survived  by  her 
father  and  mother  and  lister.  Miss  Naomi  Wright  of  Edge- 
wood,  and  her  brother,  Gilford  King  Wright  of  Sewlckley. 
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Bradford  Hortco,  Man 

(Continued  from  page  1876) 

to  join  it.  Sleighton  and  Horton  had  just 
received  such  an  invitation,  and  Sleighton  had 
accepted  at  once. 

Bradford's  courteous  letter  declining  the 
honor  was  disappointing  to  the  club.  It  was 
the  first  intimation  received  by  society  in  gen- 
eral of  his  entire  lack  of  interest  in  what  it 
might  offer,  but  it  was  followed  during  the 
autumn  by  other  refusals  of  other  invitations. 
"Too  bad,"  said  the  ladies,  "that  one  who  can 
sing  so  wonderfully  and  who  is  so  handsome 
should  be  such  a  bear,  '  and  with  that  they 
dropped  him. 

Little  he  cared.  With  steady  consistency  he 
held  to  his  course,  giving  himself  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  strong  nature  to  study  and  to  his 
music.  He  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of 
"The  Messiah"  in  preparation  for  the  Christmas 
presentation  of  the  great  oratorio,  but  steadily 
refused  to  attend  the  frequent  rehearsals.  He 
saved  money,  too,  and  just  before  the  end  of 
the  fall  term  made  a  call  upon  Mr.  Elmore 

"I  would  like  to  pay  my  promissory  note  for 
$50,  Mr.  Elmore,"  he  said. 

The  president  was  greatly  surprised.  Such 
a  thing  had  not  happened  before  in  forty  years. 
For  just  a  moment  the  question  was  in  the 
president's  mind,  "I  wonder  if  this  is  part  of 
that  $2,000."  Then  he  was  ashamed  that  such 
a  thought  could  occur  to  him. 

"There  I"  thought  the  young  man  as  he  went 
down  the  steps  of  the  great  house  on  Sunset 
hill,  "I'm  free  I  If  ever  I  have  to  meet  Miss 
Elmore  now,  I  can  look  her  in  the  face  without 
being  ashamed." 

At  the  bank  next  day  Mr.  Elmore  talked  the 
matter  over  with  his  cashier.  "Sam,  that's  a 
remarkable  young  man,"  he  began.  "The  dean 
was  up  a  few  nights  ago.  He  said  the  old 
Greek  professor  was  astonished  at  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  Testament.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  he'll  be  our  next  incumbent  of  the  chair 
the  old  man  now  occupies,  and  it  may  be  as 
soon  as  he  graduates.  He's  brilliant,  yes,  fas- 
cinating. Why,  when  he  paid  me  that  money 
last  night  he  made  me  feel  like  apologizing 
for  ever  having  lent  it  to  ^im.  There's  a 
great  future  for  him." 

The  evening  mail  of  the  same  day  brought 
Mr.  Elmore  a  letter  postmarked  "Glencoe."  It 
would  be  hard  to  describe  his  emotions  as  he 
held  it.  If  not  exactly  a  voice  from  the  dead 
it  certainly  came  from  a  far  distant  past.  But 
his  emotions  before  opening  it  were  as  nothing 
to  those  which  swept  his  soul  when,  having 
read  it,  he  laid  it  down.  "The  wretch !"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "I  think  he 
stole  that  money."    The  letter  ran  : 

"Sir :  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have 
written  to  me.  Your  present  assurance  sur- 
passes your  past  faithlessness.  Bradford  Hor- 
ton, of  whom  you  write,  is  no  son  of  mine.  He 
was  found  on  my  porch  when  a  baby.  I  would 
have  sent  him  to  the  county  house,  but  my 
husband  kept  him.  He  grew  up  in  my  house, 
has  been  disobedient  and  ungrateful  and  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  You  may  do  as 
you  please.  Rosalie  Horton." 


old  man  had  the  money  when  he  left  here,  or 
part  of  it.  You  may  be  able  to  find  it  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  jail.  In  no  other  way 
can  it  ever  be  proved.  But  proved  or  not,  I 
wholly  exonerate  you." 

Oren-Toole  thanked  Mr.  Elmore  for  his  con- 
fidence, made  no  other  reply,  and  went  back  to 
his  duties  in  the  counting  room.  But,  strangely 
enough,  he  felt  more  uncomfortable  over  the 
affair  than  ever  before. 


For  two  days  a  storm  raged  in  this  man's 
heart.  Rosalie  Horton  had  stung  him  to  the 
quick  in  his  most  vulnerable  point — his  pride 
Over  and  over  he  repeated  the  words,  "Your 
present  assurance  surpasses  your  past  faith 
iessness,"  and  the  oftener  he  thought  of  them 
the  fiercer  burned  the  fire  of  his  wrath.  He 
had  laid  himself  open  to  this,  he  remembered, 
for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  was  proved  an 
impostor. 

At  last  he  became  more  calm.  Rosalie  he 
could  forget,  but  the  man  who  had  lied  to  him 
and  caused  his  discomfiture  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  see  often.  His'  feeling  of  fascination 
with  Bradford  Horton  turned  now  toward  hate, 
and  more  than  once  he  said,  "Rascal  !  He  stole 
that  money." 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he 
called  Oren-Toole  into  his  office  at  the  bank. 
"I  may  as  well  confess  to  you,"  he  began,  "that 
I  have  steadily  thought  that  you  took  the  $2,000 
which  the  bank  lost  in  September,  not  to  steal 
it  but  for  some  reason  to  have  it  found 
Horton's  possession.  Now  I  know  I  have  been 
wrong.  I  have  information  that  makes  me 
know  him  thoroughly  unworthy  of  belief  about 
anything.  He  undoubtedly  took  the  money 
while  you  were  out  of  the  bank  and  gave  it  to 
ihe  old  man.  who  was  hi-s  accomplice.  The 


The  day  for  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
"Messiah"  was  approaching  rapidly.  Horton 
had  not  attended  one  rehearsal.  Whenever  the 
subject  was  broached  he  made  plausible  ex- 
cuses, but  at  last  Sleighton  was  instructed  to 
tell  him  he  must  come.  "You'll  have  to  go. 
Brad,"  he  added  as  he  delivered  the  message. 
"The  society  is  quite  inclined  to  be  indignant 
at  you." 

"Is  it?    Why  at  me  and  not  at  Morosini?" 
"Morosini  ?    Are  you  crazy,  man?  Morosini 
an  artist  and  nonresident." 
"An  artist,  eh?    Well,  what  am  I?  Come, 
Austin  Sleighton,  what  am  I  ?" 

Sleighton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
utter  astonishment ;  the  cool  self-conceit  of  that 
questioning  reply  was  too  much  for  him.  "Brad, 
you're  my  friend,"  he  said  slowly.  "If  you 
weren't,  I  should  call  you  a  conceited  jackass." 

But  Horton  had  his  way.  He  did  not  attend 
a  rehearsal. 

On   the   oratorio   night   in   Christmas  week 
a  brilliant  audience  filled  every  seat  in  the  con 
cert  hall.     It  was  the   event  of  the  holiday 
season.     As   the   curtain   rose,    Horton's  eye 
swept  over  the  audience  and  caught  the  ex 
pectant  ' smile  of  Lucy  Jickers,  the  only  girl  in 
the  city  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  least  at- 
tention.   Alice  Lee  was  in  Joe's  escort.  The 
Maxwells  were  near,  but  there  was  no  Elmore 
to  be  seen.    He  did  not  think  to  look  at  the 
balcony  boxes.     Indeed,  he  hardly  thought  at 
all.     His  surroundings  seemed  to  him  like 
dream,  and  he  heard  the  orchestra  as  if  it  were 
in  another  world.    He  knew  when  it  was  lead 
ing  up  to  his  first  recitative,  but  that  was  all 
Presently   he   felt  that  someone   had  risen 
and  was  standing  alone.    It  was  himself.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  ringing  out  the 
words,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people 
and  realized  it  was  his  own.    Then  came  ob 
livion  to  all  surroundings.    What  made  the  sud 
den  silence?    It  brought  him  back  to  himself, 
and  a  soul-fear  was  on  him  like  an  obsession 
Had  he  failed?    Then,  with  equal  suddenness 
the  pent  up  emotion  of  the  audience  burst  forth 
and  swept  hrough  the  hall,  wave  after  wave  of 
applause,  like  waves  that  beat  against  a  head 
land.     The  singer   rose,  bowed,   resumed  his 
seat.    Morosini  offered  his  hand.  "Congratula 
tions,  monsieur,"  he  said,  and  at  that  act  new 
applause  rang  through  the  hall.    But  Horton 
sat  impassive  through  it  all.    He  had  scored 
he  would  not  risk  an  encore. 

Bradford  Horton  had  achieved  his  little 
triumph,  but  the  climax  of  that  night  had  not 
yet  come.  That  was  reached  with  the  great 
aria  in  the  second  part.  Many  in  the  audience 
knew  every  movement  of  the  song,  but  no  ear 
in  Prestonbury  had  ever  heard  it  sung  like  the 
cry  of  a  penitent  soul  pleading  with  God.  It 
awed  and  hushed  the  throng,  and  the  strains  of 
the  orchestra  became  almost  inaudible.  On  and 
on  the  singer  went  to  the  end.  Then  dead 
silence ;  even  the  orchestra  was  still. 

Horton  stood  like  one  unconscious  of  time  or 
place  or  self,  until  he  saw  a  single  flower  fall 
at  his  feet,  flung  by  a  girl's  hand  from  a  box 
above.  Taking  it  from  the  floor  and  looking 
upward  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  he  saw 
Miss  Elmore.  The  flower  was  a  white  carna- 
tion. "So  it  was  not  Lucy  Jickers,"  he  thought, 
as  he  placed  it  in  his  buttonhole.  With  a  word 
to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  a  sign  to 
Sleighton  at  the  piano,  he  began  the  old  song, 
"If  with  All  Your  Hearts.'' 

As  the  last  note  died  he  looked  up,  and  as 
on  that  first  September  afternoon  their  eyes 
met.  Those  "wells  of  fire,"  as  he  had  called 
them  once,  kindled  a  conflagration  in  his  soul 
that  he  knew  would  not  be  extinguished  until 
death. 

Richard  Elmore  saw  his  look,  and  understood, 
and  his  heart  was  hot  against  the  man  who  had 
deceived  him,  caused  him  humiliation,  robbed 
him,  and  who  now  was  using  his  power  to  fas- 
cinate his  daughter.  What  ?  An  upstart,  who 
could  not  even  tell  the  truth  about  himself, 
dare  to  lift  his  eyes  in  a  public  assembly  to 
his  Eleanor?  (To  be  continued) 


Ministerial  Obituary 

Abbott  E.  KUtredge,  D.  D. 

Grief  is  keen  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  the  death  of  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  the 
pastor-emeritus  of  Madison  Avenue  Reformed 
church  in  Manhattan.  Dr.  Kittredge,  who  had 
attained  the  ripe  age  of  78  years,  had  been 
gradually  declining  in  health  for  some  weeks, 
and  his  death  was  by  no  means  unexpected. 
Until  lately,  however,  he  had  enjoyed  a  very 
vigorous  old  age  and  had  recently  preached 
to  crowds  of  old  friends  both  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Few  men  have  had  so  conspicuous 
a  gift  as  he  for  fastening  to  himself  devoted 
and  lifelong  friendships.  The  older  people  of 
his  former  parish  in  Chicago,  which  he  left 
ore  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  rallied 
to  him  whenever  he  returned  there  with  as 
lively  an  affection  as  they  showed  for  him  in 
the  years  of  his  active  pastorate. 

Dr.  Kittredge  ministered  with  equal  accep- 
tance in  three  denominations — the  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian  and  Reformed.  He  was 
born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1834,  and  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  20. 
At  25  he  was  ordained  a  pastor  in  Charlestown, 
part  of  Boston,  and  after  four  years  of  service 
there  he  was  called  to  a  Presbyterian  pastorate 
in  San  Francisco.  In  1870,  at  the  prime  of  his 
power,  he  moved  to  Chicago  to  do  his  greatest 
life  work,  becoming  there  the  pastor  of  Third 
Presbyterian  church.  Sixteen  years  he  con- 
tinued in  that  city,  fulfilling  a  ministry  that 
attracted  attention  all  over  the  country.  During 
that  time  he  received  into  the  church  nearly 
3,500  members  and  acquired  an  influence  prob- 
ably not  second  to  that  of  any  Protestant  pastor 
who  ever  preached  in  Chicago. 

In  1886,  however,  an  urgent  call  attracted 
him  to  New  York,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
continued  the  active  and  unresting  head  of  the 
great  Madison  Avenue  church  of  the  Reformed 
communion.  How  completely  and  successfully 
he  identified  himself  with  the  new  fellowship 
into  which  he  was  thus  brought  was  demon- 
strated when  after  a  few  years  he  was  elected 
the  president  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
church.  Six  years  ago,  feeling  that  he  had 
filled  his  allotted  time.  Dr.  Kittredge  retired 
from  the  pastorate  to  the  emeritus  relation,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Carter.  But 
Dr.  Carter's  health  proved  precarious,  and 
during  much  of  this  succeeding  pastorate  Dr. 
Kittredge  has  been  doing  active  preaching  and 
pastoral  work  while  the  pastor  was  absent. 

A  great  and  full  life  it  was  that  Dr.  Kittredge 
lived,  and  the  memory  he  leaves  behind  him  is 
fragrant  with  full  and  useful  labor  in  ordinary 
lines  of  church  work  and  with  abundant  good 
influences  exerted  also  in  the  way  of  what 
is  now  commonly  called  social  service. 

Rev.  Alfred  M.  Mann 

Rev.  Alfred  M.  Mann,  a  pioneer  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Kansas,  who  preached  to  cowboys 
and  frontiersmen  in  dugouts  on  the  plains  in 
the  '70s,  died  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  Kaskas- 
kia.  111.,  Aug.  17,  1837.  As  a  home  missionary 
his  work  in  the  first  three  years  covered  a 
territory  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  around 
the  city  of  Wellington.  Among  the  churches 
he  established  were  those  at  Wellington,  Clear- 
water, Conway  Springs  and  Derby.  Later  he 
moved  to  Belle  Plaine,  where  for  several  years 
he  conducted  his  mission  work  in  the  territory 
below  the  Arkansas  river  and  established  many 
other  churches.  Three  years  ago  he  retired 
from  his  pastorate  at  Spring  Hill  and  moved 
to  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Pratt 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Pratt,  senior  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  died  Dec.  1 1  at  the 
home  of  a  son  with  whom  he  had  been  living  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Dr.  Pratt  was  a  native  of 
Georgia  and  had  recently  completed  eight  dec- 
ades of  life.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oglethorpe 
University,  the  Presbyterian  institution  of  that 
state,  which  was  closed  by  the  civil  war  but 
is  now  being  reestablished.  Dr.  Pratt  after- 
wards graduated  from  Princeton  Seminary  and 
gave  the  active  years  of  his  long  life  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  South  America.  While  there 
he  translated  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Spanish,  and  his  work  was  published  as  the 
"Version  Moderna."  The  last  months  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  revising  this  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  committee  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  now  cooperating  in  Spain  with  a 
British  committee  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
version  acceptable  to  all  Protestants 
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Calendar  and  Record 

Stated  Clerks  Elected 
MinnewauUan — B.  A.  Fahl,  Calvin,  N.  D. 

Resignations 
Arizona — Florence  First :  Rev.  G.  A.  Hender- 
son. 

Iowa — State  Center  :  Henry  Love. 
Indiana — Tipton  :  F.  V.  Scurrah. 
Ohio — Cincinnati  Westwood :  N.  P,  Patterson ; 

Dresden  and  Muskingum :  D.  W.  McLeod. 
Pennsylvania — Port  Carbon :  W.  H.  Stone. 
South  Dakota — Parker:  William  Wallace. 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Holland :  T.  T.  Koop- 

man. 

Calls 

Illinois — Athens  :  Henry  Love. 

Kansas — White  City :  R.  W.  Crichton,  accepts ; 

Bunton  and  Prairie  Flower :  E.  L.  Hughes, 

accepts. 

Missouri — Butler :  Charles  H.  Ticknor,  accepts. 
Ohio — East  Liverpool  First :  D.  W.  McLeod, 
accepts. 

New  Jersey — Belvidere  Second :  W.  H.  Stone ; 
Toms  River :  E.  C.  Cooper,  accepts ;  Rah- 
way  :  F.  W.  Johnson  ;  Malone  :  J.  R.  Duffield, 
accepts. 

Pennsylvania — Easton  First:  H.  M.  Gesner; 
Bangor  :  William  Stewart ;  Juniata  :  Harry  B. 
Vail;  Pittsburg  North  Side  Central:  G.  J. 
Wilson,  declines ;  Marionville :  J.  E.  Miller, 
accepts. 

Wisconsin — North  Milwaukee  and  West  Gran- 
ville :  John  A.  McGreaham,  accepts. 

Installations 
Colorado — Loveland    First :    N.    S.  Reeves, 
Dec.  10. 


Illinois — Pisgah  Orleans:  W.  J.  Rainey,  Dec.  6; 

Edwardsville :  J.  R.  Sager,  Dec.  11. 
Iowa — Atlantic:  John  E.  Giffin,  Dec.  3. 
Michigan — -Harbor    Springs :    Anton    van  der 

Meer,  Dec.  5. 
Nebraska — Stuart:    J.    B.    Buck,    Nov.  28; 

O'Neill:  George  LongstafT,  Dec.  5. 
Pennsylvania  —  Burgettstown  Westminster: 

James  Waite,  Dec.  13. 

Supplies  Arr&nged 

Iowa — Walnut :  J.  B.  Cherry. 
Missouri — Raymore  :  Marvin  Custer. 

Vacant  Pulpits 

Indiana — Tipton  and  Center  Grove,  Fred  B. 
Fox  clerk,  Tipton. 

Iowa — Wapello,  J.  S.  Packer  clerk. 

Massachusetts — -Haverhill  and  other  churches 
in  Newburyport  Presbytery.  Rev.  A.  M.  Pat- 
erson,  Newburyport,  represents  session  and 
committee  on  vacancy  and  supply. 

North  Dakota — Minnewaukan  Presbytery,  sev- 
eral fields ;  write  Rev.  H.  S.  Morrison,  Rugby. 

Change  of  Address 

Hughes,  Lewis  Thomas — Red  Lake  Falls, 
Minn.,  to  Bonaparte,  Van  Buren  county, 
Iowa. 

Mason,  Edgar  Cooper — Atlantic  City  to  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

Accessions 

California — Pleasanton,  29,  Dec.  8,  W.  H. 
Darden  pastor. 

Colorado — Salida,  16,  Harry  O.  Scott,  pastor. 

Idaho — Boise  First,  8,  Dec.  i,  Charles  L.  Chal- 
font  pastor. 

Illinois — Albany,  26,  Dec.  8,  T.  J.  Clagett  pas- 
tor. 


Indiana — Tipton,  6,  Dec.  15,  F.  O.  Scurrah 
pastor;  Pierceton,  14,  A.  E.  Emers  pastor. 

Iowa — Clarksville,  37,  \y.  H.  Sinclair  pastor. 

Missouri — Grant  City,  ii,  Dec.  8,  J.  W. 
Mitchell  evangelist ;  Kansas  City  Covenant, 
6,  Dec.  IS,  E.  E.  Stringfield  pastor. 

New  York — New  York  Broadway,  60,  W.  D. 
Buchanan  pastor. 

Ohio — Marion  First,  24,  Dec.  8,  George  M. 
Rourke. 

Pennsylvania  —  Philadelphia  Chambers-Wylie 
Memorial,  24,  Dec.  15,  J.  G.  Newman  pastor; 
Llanerch,  14,  Dec.  8,  Charles  S.  Richardson 
pastor;  York  First,  16,  J.  E.  Tuttle ;  Phila- 
delphia Fourth,  49,  John  T.  Reeve  pastor ; 
Philadelphia  Bethlehem,  25,  J.  R.  Davies 
pastor;  Philadelphia  Northminster,  15,  W.  C. 
Robinson  pastor;  Philadelphia  Emmanuel,  8, 
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THE  CONTINENT'S  GREAT 
QUARTET  OF  HELPERS 


El)WARI>  A.  WiCHKR 


SUN  DAY  Good,  live,  understandable  comment  by  writers 
SCHOOL  scholarly  ability  and  literary  skill  are 

recognized.    That  is  ^  ^^^^^ 

what  we  are  providing  for  our  ^  ^  Jenkins 

readers  in  our  Sunday  school 

department.  Dr.  Scott  of  Philadelphia  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  former  editors  of  that  bright  paper,  The  West- 
minster. Dr.  Jenkins's  work  has  long  approved  itself  to 
readers  of  The  Interior  and  The  Continent. 


QgyQT lONAL    Already  our  readers  are  showing  their 

g  |g  py  ICE  appreciation  of  the  inspiring  devotional 

material  prepared  each  week  for  The 

Continent  by  Dr.  Edward  Arthur  j  «    uu-  i. 

r  o    17  T-u         Edward  A.  Wicher 

Wicher  of  San  Francisco.  Those 

thousands  who  follow  his  comments  from  week  to  week 
discover  new  vitality  in  the  midweek  meeting. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
SERVICE 


Mr.  Ellis,  like  so  many  leaders 
in  religious  life  of  today,  "won 
his  spurs' '  in  the  great  young 
people' s  movement  thathad  its  be- 
ginnings with  Christian  Endeavor. 
He  has  lost  none  of  his  sympathy  with  young  folks  and  their 
viewpoint,  as  his  brief  but  brisk  weekly  comments  show. 


William  T.  Ellis 


Tell  Your  Friends  Where 
The  Best  Helps  Are  Found 


Hekmon  D.  Jenkins 


Your  Help  May  Be  the  Decisive  Factor 

  -r  -i--,,  i„_  „„^„      »v.<»  ■D^ooViiTtAT-iaTis  th«arp  hiiildinp' a  X40.000 


There  is  but  one  college  in  Oregon  with  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $250,000. 

Albany  College,  the  only  Presbyterian  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  Oregon,  has  practically  no 
endowment.  Mr  James  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul  offers 
$50,000  provided  that  $200,000  more  be  raised. 

Albany  is  in  the  center  of  the  Willamette 
Valley,  the  section  of  Oregon  having  densest 
population  and  destined  to  have  a  far  greater 
development.  Interurban  electric  lines  bring 
rapidly  the  small  farmer.  The  Willamette 
Valley  has  350  miles  of  interurban  lines  in 
operation,  340  more  miles  are  being  built,  400 
more  are  projected. 


The  "Oregon  Idea"  means  popular  govern- 
ment. Its  success  depends  on  enlightened 
Christia"  J^adership. 
We  d' aS/i-  hand  with  the  Oriental  prob- 
y^'ki^ll  "  foreign  steamship  lines 
'  "  ■  ■     nt  plan  tens  of 

>  Pacific  Coast. 


the  Presbyterians  th«are  building  a  140,000 
church  to  meet  growiheeds. 


Portland,  with  its 


lem    T    ,  '  foreign  steams 

are  no..  ^20.^  t>    ^^'o,,/;,  '•='Umentp): 
thousands  i^.    •^Dri,,  \.  . 

Is  not  Christw.-  'liJ'/w /  i^manded  for 
this  Pacific  Coast?      .    " -li,  » 

Are  there  too  many  collts,  Our  nearest 
Presbyterian  neighbors  are'  Whitworth,  225 
miies;  Idaho,  500  miles ;  Occidental,  1,200  miles. 

Are  Oregon  people  interested?  Albany,  with 
6,000  inhabitants,  is  giving  over  $30,000,  though 


building  projects,  is  g' g  in  a  11  $.50,000.  Othe 


Oregon  communities  .  giving  iiist.uuu.  ouu- 
scriptions  are  coming  m  all  over  the  state. 

Are  you  interested  S  e  "Oregon  Idea  '  has 
spread.  The  social  mnen's  in  one  section 
affect  every  other  sen.  It  matters  much 
whether  the  Pacific  ()t  have  strong  Chris 
tian  institutions 
We  have  six  days 
Today  is  the  day  f  our  help 
later  will  be  too  latt 


Albany  College  must  receive  pledges  for  $53,000  by  December 

lose  its  quarter-million  dollar  endowment 

 .  -.  c  \"vfTTirT.  Ti  y 


3  midnight,  or 


Our  Bible  Chair 

We  ask  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Bible 
Chair.  In  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  this  matter 
was  presented  for  endorsement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  Bible 
teaching  should  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  Christian  college.  We 
therefore  most  heartily  endorse  the  present 
movement  of  Albany  College  to  establish  a 
Professorship  of  Bible,  as  well  as  to  secure  a 
larger  general  endowment. 

GEOKGE  S.  LUCCOCK  ^  „  ,  d 

Pastor.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oafe  Park 

pfjfersof^of  Homlletlcs.  McCormlck  Theological 
Seminary 

GEOKGE  L.  ROBINSON  ^  _    „  . 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  English  Bible. 

McCormlck  Theological  Seminary 
JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW 

Pastor.  Second  Presbyterian  Chorcb,  Chicago 
JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE 

Pastor,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
EDWAED  HARVEY  CURTIS 

Pastor.  Woodlawn  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
C  COVERT 

Paitor,  Forty-First StreetPresbyterlan Church,  Chicago 


OLIVER  R.  WILLIAMSON 

Managing  Editor,  The  Continent 
W.  S.  PLUMER  BRYAN 

Pastor,  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
MARTIN  D.  HARDIN 

Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
A.  S.  C.  CLARKE 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston 
A.  J.  MCCARTNEY 

Pastor,  Kenwood  Evangelical  Church,  Chicago 
ANDREW  J.  MONTGOMERY 

Pastor,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 
LEVI  H.  FULLER  ,  „  , 

Elder,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park 
JOHN  M.  COULTER  ^ 

Elder,  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago 
DAVID  HUGH  JONES 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston 
E.  TRUMBULL  LEE  ,  ,  , 

Pastor.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wllklnsburg,  Pa. 
WILLIAM  L.  McEWAN 

Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FRANK  W.  SNEED  >,  t.„ 

Pastor,  E.  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MAITLAND  ALEXANDER  ^  „.  .  ^      ^  „ 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CAMPBELL  COYLE  ^  „ 

Pastor.  Bellefleld  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
GEO.  W.  SHELTON  .         ^  ^      ^  „ 

Pastor.  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Fa. 
SAMUEL  CALLEN  ^  ^      .  „ 

Pastor,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SAMUEL  B.  Mccormick 

University  of  Plttsburgftsburgh,  Pa 
.JOHN  ALISON 

Pastor,  Pt.  Breeze  Pres 
P.  W.  SNYDER 

Pastor.  Homewood  Av 

burgh.  Pa. 
C.  P.  CHEESEMAN 

Pastor,  Highland  Prest 
WILSON  A.  SHAW  , 

Elder.  Shady  Side  Prespn 
RALPH  W.  HARBISON 

Elder.  Presbyterian  Ch 

Will  you  endorse 
check  from  your  ' 


In  consideration  of 
to  pay  to  the 


before  April  1.  1913,  pro 
of  $250,000  be  subscribed 


Name 


Address., 


■eetPresbyterian  Church,  Chicago         rasior,  rouri.u  r.^.,,.c.,».  .  -  -  a1U«««  Or. 

Address  ALBANY  COLLEGE,  or  President  H.  M.  CROOKS,  Albany,  On 


largest  churches  in 


giving  $24,000.  Sub- 


We  need  $50,500. 
Six  days 


an  Church,  Plttsbargh,  Pa. 
resbyterian  Church,  Pltts- 

n  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Church,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
Sewlckley,  Pa. 

Bible  Chair  with  a 
fund? 


betence 


 1912 

,„^.„          mllar  pledges  I  promise 

Treasurer  5any  OpUege  the  sum  of 


   on  or 

:hat  an  endowment  fund 


..V 


